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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 79% CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


SENATE 


Tuespay, Marcu 27, 1945 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met in executive session at 
12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God of pity and mercy, we cry to 
Thee from an earth where mothers are 
weeping for their sons treading the dusty 
way to death, where fathers blinded by 
tears sift the rubble once their homes to 
find the broken bodies of their children. 
Out of tragedy which sickens and saddens 
we see man’s inhumanity to man at its 
worst, in heartless cruelty that sweeps 
the world with fire and destruction. But 
in this hallowed moment we know that 
when man has done his worst he must 
still reckon with Thee. We remember 
that once hate did its worst with ham- 
mer and nails and spears, and that from 
two beams of wood the gentle Victim 
reached out His pierced hands for a 
scepter of might and majesty. Open 
Thou the eyes of our understanding to 
that sign by which alone we can con- 
quer. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Monday, March 26, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
142) providing for the employment of 
Government employees for folding 
speeches and pamphlets, House of Rep- 
resentatives, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Barkley Burton 
Austin Bilbo Bushfield 
Bailey Brewster Byrd 
Ball Bridges Capper 
Bankhead Briggs Chavez 
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Connally La Follette Saltonstall 
Cordon Langer Shipstead 
Donnell Lucas Smith 
Downey McCarran Stewart 
Ellender McClellan Taft 
Pulbright McFarland Taylor 
George McKellar Thomas, Okla 
Gerry McMahon Thomas, Utah 
Guffey Maybank Tobey 
Gurney Millikin Tydi 

Hart Moore Vandenberg 
Hatch Morse Wagner 
Hayden Murdock Wheeler 
Hickenlooper Murray Wherry 

Hill O'Daniel White 

Hoey O'Mahoney Wiley 
Johnson, Calif, Pepper Wilson 
Johnson, Colo. Radcliffe Young 


Johnston, 8. C. Reed 
Kilgore Revercomb 

Mr. HILL, I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. ANnprEews], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Green], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton], the Senator 
from Georgia {Mr. RUSSELL], and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gass] is absent from the Senate because 
of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Mean], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. MIrcHELL], and the Senator from 

elaware (Mr. TUNNELL] are absent on 
official business with the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wars] is absent on an inspection trip 
for the United States Navy. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers] is absent from the Senate on 
public business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] is absent on 
official business of the Senate as a mem- 
ber of the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Program. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Buck], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
BUTLER], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr, Hawkes], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Ropertson], and the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. THomas] are necessar- 
ily absent. 

The Senator from Mlinois [Mr. 
Brooxs] and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Wixuis] are absent on official busi- 
ness of the Senate as members of the 
committee attending the funeral of the 
late Representative Hon. James V, 
Heidinger, of Illinois. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
three Senators having ered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


DEATH OF DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to call attention to the death yesterday 
of one of the world’s great citizens, in the 
person of David Lloyd George. I feel it 
especially appropriate that the Senate 
should pause for a moment to mourn the 
death of this great man, because in his 
public life and in his character he repre- 
sented so much that is dear to us in 
human liberty and in the liberal outlook 
of legislative bodies upon the welfare of 
the people. 

Mr. Lloyd George was elected to the 
House of Commons in 1890. I believe he 
served without interruption until the day 
of his death on yesterday, a period of 
more than 54 years. I have not looked 
into parliamentary history in England 
to ascertain whether his was the longest 
continuous service ever rendered by any 
member of the British Parliament in the 
history of England, but I have a vague 
feeling from something I read recently 
that no one else ever excelled him in 
length of service. Certainly no one ever 
excelled him in the magnitude of the 
work which he did and the contribution 
which he made, not only to the thought 
and the history of his own country but 
to the history of political development, 
political liberties, and freedom of thought 
and action throughout the world. 

Mr. Lloyd George came from the ranks 
of the common people. All his ancestors, 
or most of them, were farmers. He died 
among the scenes of his youth and boy- 
hood. Not only was he born amid the 
rural scenes of Wales, but he never de- 
parted from the atmosphere of agricul- 
ture, and he never deviated from his loy- 
alties to the common man. 

If there had been no World War his 
stature in English history would have 
been large, but in view of his part in the 
World War, which devastated large por- 
tions of Europe and involved many of the 
nations of the world a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, it seems to me not too fulsome 
praise to say that David Lloyd George 
will go down in history as one of the 
greatest of the many great prime minis- 
ters of England, 

Mr. President, it was my good fortune 
to visit Mr. Lloyd George for an hour in 
1930 when I was on a trip to London. I 
never came in contact with a more fasci- 
nating man. I never came in contact 
with.a man of greater alertness of mind, 
keener perception, and broader vision, 
and while an hour’s discussion with any 
man does not give an adequate picture of 
his mental processes, I came away from 
that interview with a better and more 
thorough understanding of what it was 
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that made Lloyd George great. In that 
brief period I acquired almost an educa- 
tion in matters in which I was interested 
and which he was free to discuss, 

I am sure I speak the sentiments of 
the Senate and of the American people, 
if I may assume to say so, when I ex- 
press profound regret at the news of 
Lloyd George’s death at the age of 82, 
and at the same time deep appreciation 
and gratitude for the: magnificent eX- 
ample which he set before the states- 
manship of the world in serving man- 
kind as a whole. 

Looking into the future I feel that the 
historians who will chronicle and record 
the life, not only of this great man but 
the times in which he lived, must carve 
out for him a permanent place among 
the foremost leaders of the world, I, 
myself, shall always retain the memory 
of his great acts and the notable service 
and the inspiring leadership which he 
contributed not only to his own coun- 
try but to liberal thought everywhere on 
earth. 


LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, as in legisla- 
tive session, the following business was 
transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: * 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES IN CONNECTION WITH 
Use oF TRAILERS AT MURPHY AND FONTANA 
Dam, N. C., AND PARSONS, TENN, 


A letter from the general manager of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority transmitting 
pursuant to law, a report of receipts and 
expenses in connection with the use of 
trailers at Murphy, N. C., Fontana Dam, 
N. C., and Parsons, Tenn. (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, 


Report oF Boy Scouts oF AMERICA 


A letter from the chief scout executive 
of the Boy Scouts of America, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the thirty-fifth annual re- 
port of the Boy Scouts of America for the 
year 1944 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Letters from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, the Administrator of the National 
Housing Agency, and the vice president of 
the Panama Railroad Company, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, personnel require- 
ments for the quarter ending June 30, 1945, 
for their respective Department and offices 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of 
several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 
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By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 28 
“Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
make Camp McCoy a permanent military 
camp 

“Whereas the national defense of this 
country and the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace will require the United States 
to maintain a program of military training 
vitally affecting the youth of this country; 
and 

“Whereas it is desirable that such training 
be conducted in surroundings that will afford 
high moral and health conditions for per- 
sonnel, suitable terrain, transportation, and 
opportunities for various types of training 
at a reasonable cost; and 

“Whereas Camp McCoy, situated near the 
Nation's center of population, has a varied 
terrain of vast flatlands, rugged hills, for- 
ests, watercourses, and natural barriers, con- 
sisting of 61,000 acres and adjoining 90,000 
acres owned by the Federal Government and 
suitable for military-training purposes; and 

“Whereas training facilities are provided 
for the heaviest artillery, tank combat, 
machine gun, and various other types of 
combat under both summer and winter con- 
ditions; and 

“Whereas transportation service to this 
camp is excellent and provided by two rail- 
roads through the camp, rendering high-speed 
streamliner passenger service and fast freight 
to Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, and 
by Federal highways suited for heavy traffic, 
all enabling the expeditious movement of 
personnel and equipment; and 

“Whereas the physical equipment consists 
of modern barracks suitable for housing 60,- 
000 men, an extensive water-distribution 
system with an abundant supply of water, 
modern extensive sewerage system, hospitals, 
supply depots, administration buildings, and 
sundry buildings and equipment, all having 
a useful expectancy of at least 30 years; and 

“Whereas the health and moral conditions 
of Camp McCoy are excellent, because of the 
climate, drainage, and the location of the 
camp far from metropolitan areas and the 
camp having one of the lowest venereal- 
disease rates of any camp in the Nation, and 
benefiting by close cooperation between Fed- 
eral, State, and municipal health and law- 
enforcement authorities; and 

“Whereas all other requirements essential 
to the proper development of youth, such as 
recreational facilities, theaters, libraries, 
clubs, attractive natural surroundings, and 
high moral standards are provided by Camp 
McCoy and the friendly adjacent communi- 
ties: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the assembly con- 
curring), That the Legislature of Wisconsin 
respectfully memorialize the President, Con- 
gress, and the Secretary of War of the United 
States to take such action immediately, as 
shall be necessary to establish Camp McCoy 
as a permanent military training reservation; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of War, to 
the commanding general of the Sixth Service 
Command, to both Houses of Congress, and 
to each Wisconsin Member thereof.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Iowa; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 18 

“Whereas it is important that peace of the 
Allies be a just, firm, practical, and lasting 
peace; and 

“Whereas the youth of our Nation has been 
tested physically, mentally, and morally, and 
found competens and 

“Whereas the youth of our Nation are most 
concerned because of their age, the age of 
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their families, and the problems confronting 
them; and 

“Whereas in every war it is the youth who 
shoulder the arms and give their blood and 
lives, and know the horrors of war, the beach- 
heads, pill boxes, and sacrifices; and 

“Whereas these men who have given so 
much of their lives and time to our public 
welfare and have the interests of their coun- 
try and the philosophy of our republican form 
of representative government at heart: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the house (the senate con- 
curring), That the Fifty-first General Assem- 
bly of the State of Iowa respectfully requests 
that the Congress of the United States and 
the President.of the United States, immedi- 
ately take the necessary steps to provide for 
a qualified representation of young men and 
women of the military forces of World War 
No. 2, who have seen active service on the 
foreign battlefields, to serve as members of 
the commission or delegation representing 
the United States of America at the peace 
table and that they have an active voice in 
determining the peace policies of the world. 
The members of the armed forces have served 
us all and we know would serve us well in 
really establishing a just and lasting peace; 
and it is further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the house 
be instructed and authorized to send copies 
of this resolution to the Iowa Representatives 
and Senators in Congress and to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and Vice President 
of the United States, and the Speaker of the 
ear of Representatives in Washington, D. 


‘A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs: 


“House Joint Memorial 5 


“To the honorable the Congress of the United 
States: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska in the seventeenth regu- 
lar session assembled, does most respectfully 
submit that: 

“Whereas the widespread prevalence of 
tuberculosis in Alaska constitutes the major 
health problem confronting the Territory; 
and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States, through Public Law 410, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, has authorized to be appro- 
priated sufficient funds to establish and 
maintain adequate measures for the preven- 
tion, treatment, and control of tuberculosis, 
through grants-in-aid to States and Terri- 
tories: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, in 
seventeenth regular session assembled, re- 
spectfully petitions that the Congress of the 
United States take cognizance of the fact 
that the mortality rate from tuberculosis is 
approximately seven times greater in Alaska 
than it is in the continental United States, 
and provide for adequate funds to be made 
available immediately to the Territory of 
Alaska to establish and maintain an effective 
tuberculosis control program, 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Approved by the Governor, March 13, 1945. 

“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 

Petitions of sundry citizens of the United 
States, praying that Italy be recognized as a 
full ally of the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
James R. Allen, of Wilmington, Del., remon- 
strating against the enactment of legislation 
extending the Selective Training and Service 
Act for another year; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
E. V. Pease, of Fond du Lac, Wis., praying 
for the confirmation of the nomination of 
Aubrey W. Williams, to be Administrator of 
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the Rural Electrification Administration; 
ordered to lie on the table. 
By Mr. TYDINGS (for himself and Mr, 
RADCLIFFE) : 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Maryland; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 


“House Joint Resolution 3 


“Joint resolution by the Maryland Gen- 
eral Assembly congratulating the United 
States Naval Academy on the approaching 
one hundredth anniversary of its founding, 
and expressing the hope that the present 
Naval Academy will be expanded to meet 
any further need by the Navy for officer 
personnel 
“Whereas the United States Naval Acad- 

emy, the home of naval officers, will on 

October 10, 1945, attain the one hundredth 

anniversary of its founding at Fort Severn, 

in Annapolis, Md.; and 

“Whereas the State of Maryland shares 
the Nation’s deep appreciation of the 
achievements and accomplishments of the 

United States Navy, and is warmly sensible 

to the essential part played in such achieve- 

ments and accomplishments by the Naval 

Academy in its century's service of training 

the officers of the United States Navy; and 
“Whereas the State of Maryland esteems 

the decision of the many Naval Academy 
men electing to become legal residents of 

Maryland, some commencing as midship- 

men and continuing as officers with their 

families when in duty residence, and fre- 
quently consummated by their adoption of 
the State for permanent residence at the 
time of retirement from the United States 

Navy, with the result that the State has 

gained in these citizens valuable leadership, 

experience, and cosmopolitan views and 
knowledge, all in keeping with the highest 
standards and traditions of Maryland; and 

“Whereas the State of Maryland enjoys 
the most cordial and cooperative relations 
with the administration of the United States 

Naval Academy and with the regiment of 

midshipmen; and 
“Whereas it is the sense of the General 

Assembly of the State of Maryland that to 

establish supplemental institutions apart 

from the century-old home of the Naval 

Academy in order to provide increased needs 

for naval Officers, as has been proposed, 

would, by competitive and extraneous in- 
fluences, rend the common heritage of naval 

Officers, the tradition of Annapolis brother- 

hood; and 
“Whereas it is the conviction of the Gen- 

eral Assembly of the State of Maryland that 
there is available in Annapolis, Md., contigu- 
ous to the present reservation, adequate 
areas to accommodate expansion of the 

United States Naval Academy to a dimen- 

sion that will permit the training of sufi- 

cient officers for the post-war Navy: Now, 
therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate and the House of 

Delegates of the General Assembly of the 

State of Maryland, That the most sincere 

congratulations be extended by the State 

of Maryland to the United States Naval 

Academy on this the occasion of its centen- 

nial, together with an expression of the con- 

victions that the accomplishments of the 
future will equal those of the Naval Acad- 
emy’s glorious history, and that the cordial 
spirit characterizing the State relations with 
the Naval Academy will continue through 
the years; and be it further 

“Resolved, That it is the conviction of the 

General Assembly of the State of Maryland 

that facilities for the training and education 

of such additional officers as the United 

States Navy may need can, and should, be 

established, with obvious spiritual and eco- 

nomic advantages, by expansion of the 
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United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Md., where it was founded and where, in the 
century being rounded, it already has ex- 
panded many times; and be it further 
“Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the journals of the senate and house 
of delegates, that copies be presented the 
Superintendent of the Naval Academy, the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Senators and 
Representatives of the State of Maryland 
in the Congress of the United States, and 
that by this resolution the State of Mary- 
land delegations in the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Congress are peti- 


_ tioned to lend every aid to the retention of 


the Nation’s one Naval Academy in An- 
napolis, Md.” 
By Mr. WHEELER: 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana; to the Committee on Com- 
merce: 

“House Joint Memorial 1 


“Joint memorial of the House of Representa- 
tives and Senate of the State of Montana, 
to the President of the United States, the 
Honorable Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior, the Congress 
of the United States, United States Sena- 
tors B. K. WHEELER and JAMES E, MURRAY, 
Representatives Mme MANsFIELD, all of 
Washington, D. C., opposing the establish- 
ment of a Missouri Valley authority, so far 
proposed or any similar delegation of goy- 
ernmental power and requesting that the 
Missouri Basin development and operation 
of such development be carried on by the 
United States Army engineers and the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation under 
such plans of unified of joint representa- 
tion as may be decided by Congress 


“Whereas there has been and is proposed 
legislation in the Congress of the United 
States which would create a so-called Mis- 
souri Valley Authority covering the waters of 
the Missouri Basin; and 

“Whereas the waters of such Missouri Basin 
originate in and adjacent to the State of 
Montana, and such waters are of vital im- 
portance and necessary to the stabilization 
of the agricultural and livestock industries 
of this State, and to the welfare and pros- 
perity of the inhabitants thereof; and 

“Whereas such Missouri River Basin wa- 
ters are of great value to the welfare and 
prosperity of the people of Montana because 
such waters should be used for the pro- 
duction of cheap and plentiful hydroelectric 
power for use in rural electrification proj- 
ects and industry to the end that Montana 
may enjoy the benefits of such power by in- 
creasing agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion, thereby furnishing employment and 
providing homes and business enterprise for 
our returning soldiers; and 

“Whereas the fact of the importance of 
such waters to the people of the State of 
Montana, and to the welfare and prosperity 
of said State has long been recognized with 
the consequences that studies relating to 
the proper utilization of soil and water re- 
sources have been made by the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation and by the United 
States Army engineers, and such plans have 
been coordinated in detail following such 
studies, which plans would result in great 
benefit to the people of the State of Mon- 
tana from the standpoint of the use of such 
waters for the purposes of agriculture and 
great benefit would result to the inhabitants 
of States within the basin by reason of flood 
control and navigation which would follow 
such proposed development; and 

“Whereas, said Army engineers and said 
Bureau of Reclamation are departments of 
long standing in the United States Gov- 
ernment, and have demonstrated their com- 
plete competence to undertake and carry 
forward the programs which have been out- 
lined by them; and 
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“Whereas the inhabitants of the State of 
Montana have long since acquired property 
rights and interests in the waters of said 
Missouri Basin by reason of the ownership 
of water rights which are appurtenant to the 
land and without which such land to which 
such water rights are appurtenant would be 
rendered of little or no value; and 

“Whereas the program of the Bureau of 
Reclamation and of the Army engineers is 
compatible with such recognized water rights 
and with the normal processes of govern- 
ment; and 

“Whereas the authority and bureau to be 
created by said proposed Missouri Valley Au- 
thority are inconsistent and incompatible 
with said rights of ownership and with the 
regularly constituted forms of government 
under which we operate; and 

“Whereas there is a growing tendency in 
the Federal Government of the United States 
to encroach upon the rights originally re- 
served to the respective States, and to im- 
pose centralized Government regulations and 
authorities in place of local government as 
contemplated under the Constitution of the 
United States and the Constitution of the 
State of Montana, and to usurp the powers, 
privileges, and rights of the various States of 
the United States, including the State of 
Montana: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the twenty-ninth legislative 
session of the State of Montana (the Senate 
and House of Representatives concurring), 
That we are opposed to the passage by the 
Congress of the United States of said Mis- 
souri Valley Authority legislation so far pro- 
posed or any similar delegation of govern- 
mental power, and that we favor the devel- 
opment of said Missouri Basin through such 
coordinated plans as have been developed by 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the Army 
engineers; and that not only should the 
planning and construction of such projects 
be entrusted to the Corps of Army Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation in their re- 
spective flelds according to their agreed plans, 
but the management, operation, and control 
of all the projects of such unified and inte- 
grated plans should also remain in the same 
agencies working as joint operators or man- 
agers under such plans of unified or joint 
representation as may be directed by Con- 
gress, and that in any plans, means should 
be provided for the appropriate participation 
of State and local interests; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this joint memo- 
rial be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, to the Honorable Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Department of the 
Interior, to the Congress of the United States, 
to United States Senators B. K. WHEELER and 
JAMEs E. Mugrnay, and to Representative MIKE 
MANsFIep, all of Washington, D. C.” 

By Mr. O'DANIEL: 

A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Texas; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor: 

“Senate Resolution 46 

“Whereas James A. Petrillo, the czar of the 
musicians union, has succeeded in exacting 
tribute from the American people by levy- 
ing for his use and benefit a royalty on all 
music recorded by phonograph companies, 
without interference or effective opposition 
from the cons*ituted authorities; and 

“Whereas according to the press reports of 
John L. Lewis, the czar of the mine-workers 
union, is following the precedent set by 
Petrillo and is demanding the right to exact 
tribute from the American people by levying 
@ royalty of a dime a ton on all coal produced 
in this country, for his use and benefit and 
for the enrichment of his organization; and 

“Whereas the tyranny created by the impo- 
sition of arbitrary burdens upon a4 long-suf- 
fering people is the forerunner of revolution 
and bloodshed; and 
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“Whereas the exercise of arbitrary power 
and exaction of unjust tribute by robbery and 
public fleecing, althougl. shaded by official 
condonement, always have been and still are 
contrary to American principles: Now, there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of Tezas, That 
such acts of Petrillo and the proposals of 
Lewis be condemned, and that the Congress 
of the United States and the executive de- 
partment of the Federal Government are 
hereby urged to take such steps as will bring 
an end to the attempts of such self-made 
tyrants to impose supergovernment on and 
exact tribute from the free people of this 
country, by the exercise of arbitrary power 
and untrammeled, arrogant selfishness, and 
that a copy of this resolution be sent to each 
Member of Congress elected from Texas.” 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

A joint resolutio.: of the Legislature of the 
State of Utah; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 18 
“Joint resolution of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the Utah State Leg- 
islature memorializing Congress and other 
agencies to make a study of existing pric- 
ing and rate structures in the steel and 
other industries and particularly as they 


affect the operation of the Geneva steel 
plant 


“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Utah: 

“Whereas the Defense Plant Corporation 
of the United States Government has caused 
to be constructed and placed into operation 
at Geneva, Utah, a most modern steel plant 
at a cost in excess of $200,000,000, which 
plant is now engaged in war production and 
can engage in peacetime production if arti- 
ficial barriers are removed; and 

“Whereas Geneva steel plant is favorably 
located at the junction of rail lines leading 
to vast coal deposits in Carbon County, Utah, 
and vast iron deposits in Iron County, Utah, 
and is favorably situated on railroads leading 
directly to immense potential steel markets 
on the Pacific coast and in other Western 
States; and 

“Whereas peacetime operation of the 
Geneva steel plant will make an important 
economic contribution to the State of Utah, 
to the Western States of the United States, 
and to the building up of countries bordering, 
and islands in, the Pacific Ocean; and 

“Whereas the existence of an artificial 
basing point price system in the steel indus- 
try and unfavorable freight rates from Salt 
Lake City to the Pacific coast as compared 
with rates from Chicago, Pittsburgh, and 
other points adds needless burdens and gives 
an unfair handicap to the future operation of 
the Geneva steel plant: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the State 
of Utah memorialize the Congress of the 
United States, the United States Steel Co., 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., the Union Pacific 
Railroad, the Southern Pacific Railroad, the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad, 
Western Pacific Railroad, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to study the present 
pricing and freight rate structures applicable 
to the steel and other industries and particu- 
larly to shipments of steel from Geneva, 
Utah, to the Pacific coast and other points 
and to take such official steps, as may be 
deemed necessary, to afford the Geneva steel 
plant an opportunity to utilize to the fullest 
extent its favorable proximity to iron and 
coal deposits and to steel markets, making 
an economical utilization of a great and 
valuable investment of the Defense Plant 
Corporation, and to enhance its conversion to 
maximum peacetime production after the 
present war emergency; it is further 
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“Resolved, That the secretary of state for- 
ward a copy of these resolutions to each of 
those memorialized in this bill.” 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Utah; to the Committee on Finance: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 1 


“Joint memorial to the President and the 
Congress of the United States of America 
to take immediate action to provide op- 
portunity for social security insurance 
coverage to all workers in the United 
States not now covered under social se- 
curity insurance, to provide for unemploy- 
ment compensation under the existing 
State-Federal system, coverage coexten- 
sive with old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage, to extend social security insur- 
ance to protect against temporary and 
permanent disability, and to protect the 
social security insurance benefits of mem- 
bers of the armed forces, the merchant 
marine, and workers in certain war in- 
dustries 

“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Utah: 

“Whereas the principle of social insurance 
embodied in the Social Security Act as a 
measure of protection against the hazards 
of economic life is substantially accepted and 
lauded by the American people; and 

“Whereas the Social Security Act provides 
social insurance coverage for only a fraction 
of the workers of America and protection only 
against part of the hazards confronting work- 
ers and their families; and 

“Whereas important segments of American 
workers engaged in activities most vital to 
the prosecution of the war, namely, members 
of the merchant marine and millions of work- 
ers in certain war industries, are denied op- 
portunity to contribute to and benefit 
through social insurance; and 

“Whereas members of the armed forces, the 
merchant marine, and workers in certain 
war industries are in danger of losing benefit 
rights they previously had built up under 
covered industries; and 

“Whereas complete social insurance cov- 
erage for all workers is essential for the se- 
curity of the American people and, therefore, 
of the Nation—particularly in the adjust- 
ment period immediately following the end 
of the war: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Utah: 

“Section 1. That the Legislature of the 
State of Utah does hereby declare it im- 
perative as a measure of social justice, post- 
war preparedness, and national security, that 
the Social Security Act be amended and ex- 
panded so that coverage and benefits of 
social insurance be extended to all workers, 
and request the Senators and Members of the 
House of Representatives in United States 
Congress assembled to introduce and secure 
passage of such amendments to the Social 
Security Act and such other legislation as 
may be necessary to accomplish the end set 
forth in the preamble, specifically to wit: 

“(a) Extend coverage of social security 
and old-age and survivors insurance to all 
those workers not now covered—farm work- 
ers; domestic servants; lay employees of re- 
ligious organizations; persons employed by 
educational and charitable institutions; 
members of the merchant marine; self-em- 
ployed farmers; professional men and wom- 
en; and owners of small businesses; and, by 
voluntary compact between the appropriate 
governmental unit and the Social Security 
Board, employees of State and local govern- 
mental units not now covered by existing 
systems. 

“(b) Extend social security insurance 
benefits to cover temporary and permanent 
disability, recognizing that those hazards 
are as great as, if not greater than, the haz- 
ards of old-age, death, and unemployment, 
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“(c) Provide that unemployment com- 
pensation coverage under the existing State- 
Federal system shall be coextensive with 
coverage under old-age and survivors and 
temporary and permanent disability pro- 
visions of the Federal social security system. 

“(d) Protect the old-age and survivors so- 
cial security insurance benefits of members 
of the armed forces, the merchant marine, 
and workers in certain war industries op- 
erated by the Federal Government. 

“(e) Provide a system of unemployment 
benefit payments, similar to that extended 
to veterans under the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, for members of the mer- 
chant marine and workers in war industries 
not currently covered. 

“Sec. 2. That a certified copy of this 
memorial be sent to the President of the 
United States, the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, to the Secretary 
of State of the United States, and to each 
Senator and Representative of the United 
States Congress from the State of Utah.” 


A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Utah; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions: 

“House Joint Resolution 24 
“Jcint resolution expressing the sympathy of 
the legislature for the persecuted Jews of 

Europe and urging the President and Con- 

gress to assist in opening Palestine for un- 

restricted colonization by persons of Jew- 
ish ancestry 

“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Utah: 

“Whereas the Nazi persecution and whole- 
sale slaughter of Jews in Europe have out- 
raged the conscience of the civilized world 
and have vastly aggravated the tragedy of 
the Jewish problem there; and 

“Whereas at the end of the present war 
large numbers of European Jews will find 
themselves in desperate need for a new home 
where they can rebuild their lives in dignity 
and security; and 

“Whereas, after World War No. 1, Great 
Britain had accepted at the instance of the 
Allied and associated powers the mandate 
for Palestine and had undertaken ‘to facili- 
tate the establishment of a Jewish national 
home in Palestine,’ an undertaking subse- 
quently approved by 52 nations, including 
the United States; and 

“Whereas this policy was concurred in by a 
joint resolution unanimously adopted by both 
Houses of the Congress of the United States 
on June 30, 1922; and 

“Whereas the Democratic and the Republi- 
can Parties in their National Conventions of 
1944, adopted platforms in favor of the re- 
establishment of Palestine as a free and 
democratic Jewish commonwealth; and 

“Whereas the President of the United States 
on October 15, 1944, expressed his approval 
of this aim which he stated to be ‘in accord 
with the traditional American policy and in 
keeping with the spirit of the “four free- 
doms”’: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we of the State of Utah 
express our profound sympathy with the 
millions of innocent victims of the enemy's 
ruthless extermination policy, and that we 
demand just punishment of all those who 
perpetrated these horrible crimes against hu- 
manity; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the United States should 
take appropriate measures to the end that 
Palestine should be opened for free immigra- 
tion and unrestricted colonization so that the 
Jewish people may rebuild their ancestral 
homeland as a free and democratic Jewish 
commonwealth; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
should be forwarded to the President, the 
Secretary of State, the Senate, and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America.” 
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A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Siate of Utah; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 


“Senate Concurrent Memorial 2 


“Concurrent memorial to the Congress of the 
United States of America to take action 
to repeal a portion of the Antiquities Act, 
to repeal the General Withdrawal Act or 
portions thereof, to repeal all other laws 
or acts authorizing withdrawals of lands 
or resources except in war emergency, to 

~ amend the Antiquities Act, the General 

Withdrawal Act, and other acts or laws 

so as to provide for recapture of authority 

by the Congress of the United States, to 
provide for withdrawals only after ap- 
proval by Congress and after sufficient 
hearings and with approval and affirma- 
tive recommendations by the legislature 
and the Governor; to request the Public 

Lands Committees of Congress to hold 

public hearings on extension or creation 

of national parks, etc., and requesting Con- 
gress to develop a sound public land policy 

“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Utah (the Governor concurring 
therein): 

“Whereas the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make large land and resource 
withdrawals by proclamation or Executive 
order without public notice or hearings in 
advance of said withdrawals has caused con- 
siderable disturbance to the economic fabric 
of Utah and continuation of such with- 
drawals will be a threat to future employ- 
ment, industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment, and will result in the displacement of 
people because they are contrary to demo- 
cratic principles, disregard State rights, and 
do not provide for the orderly democratic 
method of public hearings which makes it 
possible for all interests involved to be repre- 
sented: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives in session assembled (the Gov- 
ernor concurring therein), That the Con- 
gress of the United States be urged to imme- 
diately pass legislation: 

“First. To repeal that part of the Antiqui- 
ties Act which makes it possible to create 
national monuments or other recreational 
areas by proclamation or Executive order. 

“Second. To repeal the General With- 
drawal Act or that part of the act which 
makes withdrawals possible by proclamation 
or Executive order. 

“Third. To repeal all other laws or acts 
authorizing withdrawals which makes it pos- 
sible to withdraw lands or rescurces for any 
reason whatsoever in the case of with- 
drawals which are clearly needed for the war 
emergency. 

“Fourth. To amend the Antiquities Act, 
the General Withdrawal Act, and other acts 
or laws pertaining to withdrawals of any 
kind so as to provide for recapture of this 
authority by the Congress of the United 
States. 

“Fifth. To provide for withdrawals only 
after approval by Congress and then only 
after sufficient public notice and public hear- 
ings and with the approval accompanied by 
affirmative recommendation by the legisla- 
ture of the State and the approval of the 
‘Governor. 

“Sixth. That the Congress request the 
Public Lands Committees after due notice to 
hold public hearings to correct ill-advised 
extensions or creation of national parks, 
monuments, recreational areas, expansion by 
Executive order or proclamation of Indian 
lands and withdrawal of lands involving min- 
eral or nonmetallic resources. 

“Seventh. That a sound public-land policy 
be promptiy developed by the Congress for 
the public-land States which will recognize 
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the rights of the people and the need for 
conservative use and proper development of 
all resources; be it further 

“Resolved, That a certified copy of this 
memorial be sent to the President of the 
United States, the President of the Senate, 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, to the Secretary 
of State of the United States, and to each 
Senator and Representative of the United 
States Congress from the State of Utah.” 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition of sundry citizens of Manhat- 
tan, Kans., praying for the enectment of 
Senate bill 599, to prohibit the transportation 
in interstate commerce of advertisements of 
alcoholic beverages; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 


PROTEST AGAINST COMMISSIONING OF 
COMMUNISTS AS OFFICERS IN THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived resolutions adopted by the 
American Legion Post, of Kansas City, 
Kans., taking a stand against commis- 
sioning members of the Communist Party 
as officers in the armed forces of the 
United States of America. I ask unan- 
imous consent to present the resolutions 
and that they be printed in the RECORD 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Whereas one of the cardinal principles ex- 
pressed in the preamble to the Constitution 
of the United States is domestic tranquil- 
lity, promotion of the general welfare, and 
the security of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity; and 

Whereas the preamble to the constitution 
of the American Legion defines the purpose 
of the American Legion in the following 
words: 

“To uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States of America; to maintain 
law and order; to foster and perpetuate a 
100-percent Americanism; to preserve the 
memories and incidents of our association 
in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of in- 
dividual obligation to the community, State, 
and Nation; to combat the autocracy of both 
the classes and the masses; to make right 
the master of might; to promote peace and 
good will on earth; to safeguard and trans- 
mit to posterity the principles of justice, 
freedom, and democracy; to consecrate and 
sanctify our comradeship by our devotion 
to mutual helpfulness”; and 

Whereas it is the duty and obligation of 
every citizen of the United States to support 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States of America, to the end that our dem- 
ocratic way of life may be preserved for our- 
selves and our posterity; and 

Whereas the members of Wyandotte Post 
No. 83 of the American Legion, Department 
of Kansas, believe that the enlisted person- 
nel of our armed forces, who are fighting for 
and making the supreme sacrifice to pre- 
serve the principles of our democracy, should 
not be led or influenced by commissioned 
officers who at heart believe in principles 
which would destroy our democracy; and 

Whereas it is the firm belief and convic- 
tion of the members of Wyandotte Post, No. 
83, of the American Legion, Department of 
Kansas, that the Communist Party teaches 
and believes in principles contrary to those 
expressed in the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and in the preamble 
to the Constitution of the American Legion; 
and 
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Whereas the members of Wyandotte Post, 
No. 83, of the American Legion, Department 
of Kansas, are further convinced that only 
those who can without reservation take an 
oath of allegiance to the Constitution of the 
United States should be commissioned as 
officers in the armed forces of the United 
States of America; and 

Whereas the members of Wyandotte Post, 
No. 83, of the American Legion, Department 
of Kansas, are further convinced that those 
who believe in the principles oi the Com- 
munist Party cannot without reservation 
take an oath of allegiance to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by Wyandotte Post, No..83, of the 
American Legion, Department of Kansas, 
That it is contrary to the best interests of 
preserving our democratic form of govern- 
ment that those who are known to be mem- 
bers of the Communist Party be commis- 
sioned as officers in the armed forces of the 
United States of America; be it further 

Resolved, That the second district con- 
vention of the American Legion Department 
of Kansas be earnestly urged to adopt a res- 
olution similar to this resolution, to be sent 
to the State convention of the American 
Legion at its 1945 convention at Topeka, 
Kans., urging that convention to adopt a 
similar resolution to be sent to the 1945 na- 
tional convention of the American Legion, 
and that convention urged to adopt a simi- 
lar resolution containing a request to the 
proper authorities prohibiting the commis- 
sioning of thosc known to be members of 
the Communist Party as commissioned offi- 
cers in the armed forces of the United States 
of America; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, Senator 
CLYDE M. REED, and Representative ERRETT 
P. ScRIVNER. 

Howarp M. BENTON, 
Chairman. 
CLARK E. TUCKER, 
Member. 
ELI DAHLIN, Member. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. TAFT, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

8.62. A bill to amend section 3 (b) of the 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended, so as to 
permit exemption of security issues not ex- 

$300,000 from the provisions of such 
act; without amendment (Rept. No, 123). 

By Mr. WAGNER, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

S. 510. A bill to amend sections 11 (c) and 
16 of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 124), 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

H.R.510. A bill granting to Galveston 
County, a municipal corporation of the State 
of Texas, certain easements and rights-of-way 
over, under, and upon the San Jacinto Mili- 
tary Reservation in Galveston County, Tex; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 125); and 

H.R. 2625. A bill to extend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 126). 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT IN EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH—REPORT OF JOINT COMMIT- 
TEE ON REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, from the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Nones- 
sential Federal Expenditures, I ask unan- 
imous consent to submit a report on 
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civilian employment in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government for 
the month of February 1945. 

The total number of paid employees 
for February 1945 is 3,042,485, excluding 
429,173 employees of the War Depart- 
ment stationed outside the continental 
United States as of December 31, 1944. 
The grand total for this month is 
3,471,658. 

The grand total of employees stationed 
outside the continental United States is 
556,968. This figure comprises the 429,- 
173 employees of the War Department 
and 127,797 employees of other depart- 
ments and agencies. 

In the month of February 1945, 33 de- 
partments and agencies decreased by 
13,103 while 29 departments and agen- 
cies increased by 9,878, making a net de- 
crease of 3,225 for this month. 

The greater part of the decrease in 
February is shown in the figures of the 
larger departments and agencies. How- 
ever, the committee feels that some of 
the agencies showing substantial reduc- 
tions during the past month should be 
commended, They are: Selective Serv- 
ice, which reduced by 386 employees; 
Office of Censorship, which reduced by 
167 employees; War Production Board, 
which reduced 156 employees; and Fed- 
eral Works Agency, which reduced by 
140 employees. This shows that there 
has been an effort on the part of these 
particular agencies to reduce personnel. 

There are a number of departments 
and agencies showing increases for this 
month because of the necessity of per- 
forming certain activities. On the other 
hand, some agencies which increased 
last month from all appearances should 
have enough personnel to carry out their 
functions without adding more employ- 
ees, For example, the Federal Security 
Agency increased by 430 employees, Of- 
fice of Price Administration increased by 
379 employees, and Foreign Economic 
Administration increased by 129 em- 
ployees. These agencies should be 
mindful of the request made by Congress 
to reduce personnel and to utilize man- 
power to its fullest extent. 

Despite the tact that the number of 
paid employees is on a downward trend, 
the total number of employees is still 
close to the peak of 3,112,965 employees 
on July 1, 1944. There has been a re- 
duction of only 70,480 employees since 
this peak was reached. 

Congress has been trying to reduce 
Federal personnel for some time. The 
committee feels that the employees 
themselves can aid in the full utilization 
of Federal civilian manpower and in 
eliminating nonessential work. Those 
employees who are in positions assisting 
in the war effort should recognize the 
necessity for economy. It is part of 
their duty as patriotic citizens and tax- 
payers to urge a reduction in the number 
of nonessential employees and assist the 
committee in bringing this about. 

I ask that the report may be printed 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
submitted by the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrd] was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 
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Civilian employment of the executive branch 
of the Federal Government by departments 
and agencies for the months of January 
and February 1945, showing the increases 
and decreases in number of paid employees 


Department or agency 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT 


Bureau of the Budget....- 


DEPARTMENTS 


NATIONAL WAR AGENCIES 


Committee on Fair Em- 

ployment Practices. _.-.. 
Foreign Economic Admin- 

r AAIE eae 
National War Labor Board. 
Office of Alien Property 

Custodian.....-... ml 
Office of Censorship. pet 
Office of Civilian Defense.. 
Office of Contract Settle- 


Inter-American Affairs.. 
Office of Defenso Trans- 


Office of War Information. 
Office of War Mobilization. 
FOOI Administration 


Selective Service System.. 
Smaller War Plants Corpo- 


War Production Board... 
War Shipping Administra- 
MER + 1) CAREY PRUE SE eae A 


INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


American. Battle Monu- 
ments Commission...... 
Civil Aeronautics Board... 
Civil Service Commission. 
Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission ........ 


n 
ommunications 

Commission_._........-. 
Federal Deposit Insurance 

Corporation.......-..... 
Federal Power Commis- 


Government Printing 
OTB en fea Sn cena! 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission............- 
Maritime Commission _...- 
National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics... 
National Archives_._...... 
National Capital Housing 
Authority...... 2.2.0... 
National Capital Park 
s Planning Commis- 


1 Does not include employees stationed outsido conti- 
nental United States, 
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Civilian employment of the executive branch 
of the Federal Government by departments 
and agencies for the months of January 
and February 1945, showing the increases 
and decreases in number of paid em- 
ployees—Continued 


Increase 
Febru- | (+) or 
big co 


Department or agency | January ary 


INDEPENDENT AGENCIES— 
continued 


Securities and Exchange 

Commission..._.....--.- 
Smithsonian Institution... 
‘Tariff Commission --....... 
a OOO ee ieee) 


Net decrease.........!.... wvoobeliasetenee 

War Department employ- 

ees stationed outside the 

continental United 
tates 34 


3 Includes employees outside continental United 
States reported by various departments and agencies; 
totals, January 1945, 126,016; and February 1945, 127,797. 
This figure excludes the War Department employees, 

3 Reported quarterly. 

4 As of Dec. 31, 1944, 


Norr.—Employment figures now reported the 


committee include dollar-per-annum, terminal- rab 
and without-compensation employees of the consul 
expert type who are authorized to receive per diem in 
lieu of subsistence. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

8.795. A bill to amend section 500 (c), title 
III, Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
so as to make more adequate provision for 
loans to veterans under the provisions of 
such title by removing certain statutory 
limitations on loans guaranteed thereunder 
made by national banks and certain other 
banking institutions; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. STEWART: 

S.796. A bill to exempt from taxation all 
income received by persons in the armed 
forces; to the Committee on Finance, 


WHERE IS THE MONEY COMING FROM?— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR CAPPER 


[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a radio address 
delivered by him March 25, 1945, and broad- 
cast from radio station WIBW, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FOURTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF GREEK INDEPEND- 
ENCE—ADDRESSES BY HON. PHILON 
PHILON AND SENATOR O’MAHONEY 


[Mr. O'MAHONEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address de~- 
livered by Hon, Philon Philon, counselor of 
the Greek Embassy, and an address delivered 
by him on the occasion of the radio program 
on March 24, 1945, commemorating the one 
hundred and twenty-fourth anniversary of 
Greek independence, which appear in the 
Appendix.] 


THE MANPOWER BILL—ARTICLE BY 
DAVID LAWRENCE 


[Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an article entitled 
“Manpower Bill Seen Embodying Fascism,” 
by David Lawrence, published in the Wash- 
ington Star of March 27, 1945, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 
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THE FOOD SHORTAGE 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I wish 
to bring the Senate up to date on the 
food situation. A hearing is now being 
held before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, and many witnesses 
are testifying. Before the report of the 
committee is published, I feel it is fair 
to say that the testimony unquestionably 
reveals that there is a food shortage in 
the United States, and that it is increas- 
ing daily. The evidence which has been 
submitted indicates that black market 
operations have increased not only in 
New York City, but throughout the 
country generally. 

We have in the past had repeated 
warnings from all sources, except gov- 
ernmental, that a food shortage was cer- 
tain to develop if governmental policies 
were continued. In spite of these warn- 
ings, governmental agencies, namely, the 


War Food Administration, the O. P. A., 


the W. P. B., the War Manpower Com- 
mission, and the Selective Service Com- 
mission, all continued their respective 


policies, and did little or nothing to avoid . 


the-results against which they were time 
and time again forewarned. 

If we are faced with a food shortage at 
this time, we can place the blame right- 
fully where it belongs, namely, on gov- 
ernmental agencies having to do with 
farming and agricultural activities. 

Not only does a food shortage loom in 
the future for this Nation if these policies 
are continued, but the meat shortage is 
with us now and one does not have to 
read Government statistics to be con- 
vinced of it. The best evidence comes 
from the American housewife, who day 
after day goes to empty meat counters. 

We are told that we will have to 
“tighten our belts,” and that we are per- 
fectly willing to do if it is necessary, and 
if in tightening our belts we can be as- 
sured that we will in the future be free 
of governmental blundering and, if, in 
the future, we can be certain that gov- 
ernmental agencies will adopt a sensible 
Program, a decent viewpoint, and a rea- 
sonable policy. 

Of course, we have had many explana- 
tions for the impending food shortage 
and the present meat shortage, but the 
explanations fail to furnish the meat 
which our civilian population should 
have, and to which they are entitled. I 
am not concerned at the moment with 
placing the blame for the meat shortage, 
but it is high time governmental agencies 
realize that we have a problem of pro- 
duction, and it is high time the same gov- 
ernmental agencies whose responsibility 
is food production realize that we must 
have a change of policy if the military is 
to obtain the meat every American citizen 
wants the military to have. 


THE MEAT SHORTAGE 


Why do we have a meat shortage at 
the present time? Of course, we are 
given many explanations in answer to 
this inquiry, and they are allegedly ex- 
planatory of the problem, but no Gov- 
ernment official as yet has been able to 
explain this matter so clearly and logi- 
cally as it was explained in a letter dated 
March 21, 1945, which I received from 
Mr. Fred F. DeVore, of Omaha, Nebr. 
Because of the importance of this sub- 
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ject I shall take the time of the Senate 
to read excerpts from Fred DeVore’s let- 
ter, in which he relates his own experi- 
ences, gives the benefit of factual inci- 
dents and develops sound reasoning. 

He states: 


* + © my main personal work is and 
has been for the past 40 years the promotion 
of purebred-hog business. I have visited in 
the past year the top breeders in 30 States— 
visited them on their farms. I buy more 
purebred hogs for hundreds of breeders 
throughout the United States than any 10 
men in America. 


In talking about the shortage, he says: 


Well, now, then, Mr. WHERRY, there’s two 
things that are the cause of it * * * 
and that is the fact that these draft boards 
in the rural districts have been too tough in 
taking these boys off of the farms. I could 
name you 1,000 men who were big producers 
of both hogs and also cattle whose boys and 
hired men have been taken away from them 
and they have had to cut their operations 
from 50 to as high as 100 percent. Every 
dayIg letters from various sections of the 
country from men who raised 200 hogs last 
year that will raise 75 this year. 


Continuing, he calls attention to the 
case of one Nebraska farmer, Kenneth 
Volk, of Battle Creek, Nebr.: 

His father owns 640 acres of land. Four 
years ago he gave 320 acres of this over to his 
boy, Johnny, to farm, a young married fel- 
low—one of the finest farmers and stockmen 
that I have known in the past 40 years. This 
boy not only farmed this 320 acres of land 
but raised about 150 head of hogs besides 
cattle and did this work with only a part- 
time hired man. The Madison County draft 
board nailed him and he has been in the 
Army 3 years. His father, John Volk, one of 
the most substantial farmers in Nebraska, 
and their boy, Kenneth Volk, who was about 
18 years of age at that time, between them 
and one hired man farmed this 640 acres of 
land. They raised from 500 to 600 head of 
hogs a year, fed out from 75 to 100 head of 
cattle besides farming their land, and what I 
mean—these Volks are farmers. Last fall 
they brought up Kenny Volk for induction 
and I went to bat for them, with their draft 
board. * * * Now instead of raising 500 
or 600 head of hogs, John Volk will probably 
raise 75 to 100 this year but that didn’t keep 
them from putting Kenneth Volk in the 
Army in January. It is the same everywhere, 
I could cite you hundreds of just such in- 
stances. A 

You understand, Senator, that these farm 
boys start to work at 5 in the morning and 
they are at it still at 10 o’clock at night. It 
these loafers around these war plants did as 
much work accordingly, they would need just 
half the men they now employ in these 
plants. Now, that’s one reason why there’s 
a great shortage of pork. 

Another is that 2 years ago the W. F. A. 
and the O. P. A. and everybody else connected 
with the Government bore down on the farm- 
ers to produce all the livestock they could. 
Well, under almost impossible conditions I 
am sure you are acquainted with in regard to 
shortage of manpower, lack of machinery, 
lumber, equipment of all kinds, they went 
ahead and produced a record crop of livestock, 
both hogs and cattle. They raised tremen- 
dous crops. Nobody but probably some of us 
who are really acquainted with conditions 
realize the great job they did under such ad- 
verse conditions, but they did it, Then with 
the record crop of hogs a year ago on the 
farms of the West and with about half of the 
young fellows in the packing plants inducted 
into the Army and with the O. P. A. and the 
W. F. A. continually pounding us about the 
oversurplus of hogs, how to cut production 
on them, how they were going to put a $12.45 
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ceiling on them starting in last fall, which 
would make the average price of hogs sold 
out here in Nebraska about 10% cents, why 
they scared 90 percent of these farmers and 
hog producers almost to death. They froze 
corn which made it impossible for any of the 
stockmen on the west coast, on the east coast, 
and in the South to buy corn. Naturally 
thousands of these small hog breeders in 
those sections had to go out of business. The 
only men who stayed in were the pure-bred 
hog breeders. They stuck. Well, after they 
scared everyone out of the hog business last 
spring there were no sows bred for fall pigs, 
that is, comparatively none. I notice that 
these white-collared dudes that are running 
this business now claim there’s a 50-percent 
crop of fall pigs. The fact is, there is not a 
20-percent normal crop of fall pigs—I doubt 
if there’s 10 percent—in America. 

As I say, there’s no use to lock the stable 
door after the horse has been stolen, The 
hogs that are going on the market now are 
the tailenders and runts of last spring's crop. 
They should have been on the market in 
November, December, and January, They 
still have a few of them in the country, but 
they will all be on the market by another 
month, then there will be no pork. There is 
no pork in any of the stores in Omaha. I 
have received letters in the past day or two 
from at least 20 or 25 States saying there is 
not a pound of pork to be sold in their town. 
Well, if they think it’s bad now, let them just 
wait for a month or two from now. 

This is the condition brought on by about 
the dumbest handling of a situation that 
could possibly be imagined. You know un- 
less they raise the ceiling price of pork, thou- 
sands of these men are not going to be duped 
into going back into the hog business again. 
They are just going to raise their corn that 
the Government is going to guarantee them 
& price for and let it go at that. What’s the 
use of monkeying with hogs when they can 
make practically as much raising grain? 

‘They seem to think that this hog business 
can be improved overnight. They don’t seem 
to know that a man has got to get these 
brood sows, that he’s got to breed them, wait 
practically 4 months for the pigs to come, 
and then 7 months more to get them ready 
for market. Well, that’s the situation we are 
up against. 

There are thousands of boys in the Army 
that should be back on these farms producing 
something for the balance of the soldiers to 
eat. Of course, I don’t know anything about 
running an army, but I talked to a farmer 
boy the other day who was home on a fur- 
lough. He has been in the Army 2 years. In 
that time they have had him in Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Virginia, South Carolina, 
Florida, and if I remember right, in some 
other State. After his furlough was over he 
was going to head again for the Pacific coast. 
Maybe that’s necessary—I don't know. He 
was just a common soldier. 

I don't know the remedy for all this al- 
though I'm telling you that the blame for 
the present pork situation is, first, the damn- 
fool actions of the W. F. A. and the O. P. A, 
and the Government in scaring the farmers 
out of the hog business a year ago now; and, 
secondly, the action of these draft boards 
who are taking farmers and farmer boys off 
of these farms that are so sorely needed. 
Just how these farmers are going to go 
ahead with the help shortage, I don’t know. 
You know, Senator, that they cannot pay 
on the farms the ridiculous prices that are 
being paid to these men in the war plants. 


These are the views of a Nebraska man 
who understands this problem, and who 
gives facts and opinions based on facts 
and sound reasoning. He does more in 
his letter to explain the reasons for the 
meat shortage than has been done by any 
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statement which has been forthcoming 
from any governmental agency. 

His reasons are— 

First. The drafting of farm boys and 
farm help. 

Second. Lack of a sufficient and decent 
profit margin for the American farmer 
and the cattle and hog producers. 

Today, I received another letter from 
Mr, DeVore, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it incorporated at this point 
in the RECORD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Bic Cuter Stock POWDER CO., 
Omaha, Nebr., March 22, 1945. 

Dear Mr. WHERRY: Just to back up my let- 
ter of yesterday. In this morning’s mail 
one from Utah draft took both boys. Father 
farming 550 acres had to sell all hogs; raised 
300 but none this year. Letter from Minne- 
sota: Raised 400 last year; farms 320 acres. 
Draft took only boy. Will raise 50 hogs this 
year. One from Nebraska; Raised 250 last 
year, farmed 160 acres, fed 100 head cattle. 
Draft took only boy. Will raise no hogs in 
1945 and feed no cattle. He and 15-year-old 
girl will try and farm. 

One from Ohio: Big operator lives in town. 
Draft took his two men. Selling all remain- 
ing hogs this week and all livestock and 
renting farm. Iowa: Boy who had spent 
thousands of dollars building up purebred 
herd. Sold over $10,000 worth of hogs in 
1944. Draft grabbed him. Has had to sacri- 
fice entire herd and no hogs will be raised by 
his father. 

Wonder if things like these have anything 
to do with shortage of pork. Not pound of 
pork on sale today that I know of in 
Omaha, 

Frep DEVORE, 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
also received a communication from Mr. 
W. G. Boedeker, of Murray, Nebr., whom 
I know personally, who not only operates 
several businesses but also farms where 
cattle are fed. We have been asked for 
concrete evidence as to whether the cat- 
tle feeder can feed cattle on a profitable 
basis, and therefore increase production. 
This letter gives concrete figures of a 
feeding operation by a man who, I sug- 
gest to the Members of the Senate, is not 
only a constructive citizen, but a very 
patriotic man, one who desires to do all 
he can to increase the meat supply. 

I ask unanimous consent that his com- 
munication be printed in the body of the 
Record as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MURRAY STATE BANK, 
Murray, Nebr., March 20, 1945, 

The Honorable KENNETH S. Wurery, 

The Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am prompted to write you be- 
cause of the statement by Mr. Roosevelt that 
“we must tighten up our belts.” 

I am particularly interested in the welfare 
of the farmer and livestock feeder who make 
up 95 percent of our bank customers. I own 
2 farms myself which I operate in partner- 
ship with the tenants and for the past 20 
years it has been our practice to feed for the 
markets an average of 250 cattle and 500 hogs. 
We have always fed good quality cattle, fed 
them to a good finish and produced some 
good beef for the consuming public. Last 
fall we purchased 300 Head of steers for our 
yards at a cost of $13.40 per hundredweight, 
with a feeling that we could feed them to a 
good finish and possibly make a few dollars 


for our efforts aside from furnishing some 
beef that is badly needed. However, along 
comes O., P. A. with their ceiling on live cattle 
and now we cannot afford to feed to a good 
finish so we are forced to sell them half fat 
and according to my figures these cattle will 
lose us at least $15 per head. Through our 
marketing these cattle half fat, the public 
will be denied of at least 30,000 pounds of 
beef. 

I am sure you are well aware of the situa- 
tion because of the ceiling on live cattle, and 
that you have done all you could do to pre- 
vent this situation, but I just wanted to drop 
you a line on the matter anyway. s 

We have a very large number of cattle feed- 
ers whom we finance each year and they are 
all unloading their cattle as fast as they 
can, taking their loss and getting it over 
with and they all state that they will stay 
out of the cattle-feeding business. Ordi- 
narily these feeders would not liquidate their 
cattle before June and July, so you can ap- 
preciate the fact that there is being a terrific 
loss of poundage of beef produced through no 
other reason than that the O. P. A. price ceil- 
ing on live cattle is the total cause of a con- 
dition that prompts F, D. R. to say “tighten 
up our belts.” 

I am sure, Senator, that the public has the 
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White House- statement, it is said that 
the principal task will be to obtain 
needed replacements to cover losses and 
discharges. If that is the reason, then 
that is one thing, but how can that as- 
sertion be dovetailed with the previous 
one in the same statement that the cur- 
rent year would see the completion of 
the mobilization of by far the largest 
armed force in the Nation’s history. 

Are we filling losses and discharges or 
are we continuing to build our military 
forces? Which is it, and which is the 
correct statement? 

I do not know whether the Members 
of the Senate read this article, but I 
wish to say that when the Selective Serv- 
ice asked for their appropriations be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations of 
the Senate, they indicated that they 
would start to draft $3,000 men a month, 


; commencing with the 1st of July. I 


money and are willing to pay a price for their * 


beef that will encourage our cattle feeders 
to produce the beef, but when the New Deal 
gang sets a price on our live cattle that causes 
us to lose money on our operations, then we 
will just not produce the: beef. Feeding cat- 
tle is not an easy task especially with our 
help so short. We will feed the cattle, how- 
ever, if conditions look fairly favorable for 
our being compensated for our efforts. 
Thanking you for your time. 
Very sincerely, 
W. G. BOEDEKER, 
President. 


TYDINGS AMENDMENT 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I also 
have a comment to make relative to an 
article which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, which has to do with 
the Tydings amendment and the draftees 
expected to be called up during the next 
few months. 

In last Friday’s Evening Star of March 
23d -the President is quoted as asking 
Congress to appropriate a billion dollars 
for 19 war agencies, which request in- 
cluded funds for selective service func- 
tions to provide an average call of ap- 
proximately 93,000 draftees after July 1. 
In the article the White House statement, 
in connection with this request, said the 
current year would see the completion of 
the mobilization of by far the largest 
armed force in the Nation’s history. 

What are our maximum military re- 
quirements? 

When are we going to reach the max- 
imum military requirements? 

Are we striving to have the largest 
military .force in history for reasons 
other than military needs? 

Are we playing and are we preparirg to 
play a game of international poker with 
the largest military force in our country’s 
history? 

Is that the reason, or is the reason one 
of distinct military needs? 

Iam sure we do not know the answers, 
but one of these days we are going to 
demand the answers, and the American 
people are going to be interested in the 
kind of answers we receive, 

Referring again to the article in the 
Evening Star of last Friday, immediately 
following the quotation concerning the 


think this is significant, and particularly 
so since the Tydings amendment has not 
been clarified. If we are to continue to 
get the food preduction necessary to meet 
the requirements of the military and 
civilian populations, something must be 
done relative to taking the farm boys 
from the farms. I ask that this article 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PRESIDENT ASKS BILLION For 19 WAR AGENCIES, 
DECREASE OF Forty-Six MILLION 

President Roosevelt yesterday asked Con- 
gress to appropriate $1,120,453,300 for 19 ci- 
vilian war agencies for the year beginning 
July 1. 

The request included funds for selective 
service functions to provide an average “call” 
of approximately 93,000 draftees a month 
after July 1. 

The total for the 19 agencies compares 
with $1,166,722,935 for the current fiscal year 
or a reduction of $46,000,000. 

The President asked for $54,500,000 for se- 
lective service compared with $55,672,120 for 
this year, and a White House statement said 
the current year would complete the mobili- 
zation of the largest armed force by far in 
the Nation's history, 


REPLACEMENTS PRINCIPAL TASK 

The principal task in the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, the statement said, will be 
to obtain needed replacements to cover 
losses and discharges. 

The fund requested for the War Produc- 
tion Board—#$48,042,000 as compared to $60,- 
512,208 for this year—was described as in- 
tended to provide for meeting “the con- 
stant changes anticipated in the munitions 
program due to strategic considerations and 
battlefield experience.” 

The W. P. B. budget, the statement said, 
also "takes into consideration the continua- 
tion of a tight civilian supply situation dur- 
ing the next fiscal year.” 

The White House said the over-all decrease 
of $46,000,000 compares with a decrease of 
$113,000,000 that was anticipated when the 
President transmitted tentative lump-sum 
budget estimates last January. At that time 
no specific estimates for the war agencies 
were sent to Congress because more time 
was desired to examine war needs. 

OTHER FUNDS ASKED 

Other funds requested yesterday include: 

War Shipping Administration: $485,595,- 
000, including $407,000,000 for the revolving 
fund, $78,270,000 for the maritime training 
fund and $325,000 for State marine schools. 
No comparative figure was given. 
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War Labor Board: $13,405,000 compared 
with $13,399,622 for this year. 

Office of Price Administration: $178,000,000 
compared with $162,276,786. The increase was 
said to recognize “growing inflationary pres- 
sures and a decrease in the supply of civilian 
goods.” 

Office of War Information: $54,100,000 com- 
pared with $55,535,084. 

Office of Censorship: $19,150,000 compared 
with $25,674,777. 

Foreign Economic Administration: $19,- 
002,800 compared with $17,936,133. The new 
fund provides among other things for en- 
larged staffs to prepare plans for the economic 
control of enemy countries and “for the re- 
view of supply programs in liberated coun- 
tries.” 


O. D. T. BUDGET LOWER 

Office of Defense ‘Transportation—$11,- 
000,C00, compared with $15,145,610. 

Office of Civilian Defense—$369,000, com- 
pared with $720,175. 

Office of Economic Stabilization—$100,000, 
compared with practically the same amount 
this year. 

Office of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion—$2,359,500, compared with $1,251,780. 

Office of Strategic Services—$38,166,000, 
compared to almost $56,000,000. 

Office of Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs—$15,880,000, compared with $17,- 
586,835. 

Committee on Fair Employment Practice— 
$599,000. compared with $453,800. The new 
budget contemplates establishing five addi- 
tional local offices in critical war production 
areas, 

War Relocation Authority—$25,140,000; a 
reduction from this year of about $12,500,000. 

Petroleum Administration for War—#4,- 
345,000; a cut of about $1,000,000, “largely 
due to improved operating efficiency within 
the agency and to the substantial comple- 
tion of the 100-octane gasoline construction 
p > 

Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment—¢90,700,000; a cut of approximately 
$30,000,000. 

Office of Alien Property Custodian—#3,- 
870,000, compared with $3,589,043. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in the 
past Selective Service has been largely, 
or at least partially, filling its quotas 
from farm labor,.and has been taking 
men from agricultural pursuits, I think, 
in contradiction to the plain language 
of the Tydings amendment. 

The provisions of the Tydings amend- 
ment have been intentionally circum- 
vented, and local boards faced with a 
necessity of Selective Service demands 
have paid little or no attention to the 
provisions of the Tydings amendment. 

I think all Senators from States with 
agricultural pursuits have received scores 
of letters complaining against this 
wholesale drafting of farm labor. 

If Selective Service has seen fit and 
has intentionally disregarded the provi- 
sions of the Tydings amendment, as 
originally passed and attached to the 
Selective Service Act, what hope can we 
in Congress have that any interpretation 
which we may place on the original 
Tydings amendment, or any legislation 
which we now pass, will be regarded as 
the law of this country in future induc- 
tions? T 

Mr. President, this morning I received 
a letter from a former Governor of Ne- 
braska, Gov. Samuel R. McKelvie, who 
operates one of the large ranches in the 
central part of Nebraska, who is editor 
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of the Nebraska Farmer, and who reflects 
the producers’ viewpoint on the food sit- 
uation. I ask that his letter be printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By THE Way RANCH, 
Valentine, Nebr., March 23, 1945. 
Hon. KENNETH S. WHERRY, 
Hon. HUGH F. BUTLER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATORS: If senatorial inquiries re- 
garding the food situation proceed as they 
have been, the keen, wily, affable Chester 
Bowles on behalf of O. P. A. will get away 
with “murder.” This was indicated last 
Wednesday before the Banking Committee 
when in true demagogic fashion he took after 
the American Meat Institute and the pack- 
ers, thus attracting attention away from the 
true causes and sources of the food shortage, 
especially with reference to meats. 

The pattern that caused this shortage is 
typically New Deal. For the first it has 
been a determined effort to regiment the 
producer. Forget, if you will, the processor 
for the true basis of the trouble does not lie 
there. It begins on the land where men 
and women are raising cattle, hogs, sheep, 
chickens, and the products thereof. 

To begin at the beginning would make the 
story too long. It is sufficient to consider 
what has eventuated during the past 12 
months. During that time Government 
agencies directing agricultural production 
not only have put into effect rules and reg- 
ulations that resulted in impractical farm 
and ranch management; they also broke 
those rules and regulations at will without 
regard to the profit motive that energizes 
maximum production in all lines of wartime 
endeavor. 

Illustrations of this were: Modification of 
weights of hogs under O. P. A. ceilings, limi- 
tations of the feed supply resulting from 
operations of the so-called ever normal gran- 
ary, live ceilings on cattle in the midst of 
the feeding period after feed lots had been 
filled. Every one of these moves was made 
against the advice and counsel of those en- 
gaged in the industry. 

The result was inevitable. Farmers cut 
hog production one-third, a greatly reduced 
number of cattle went into the feed lots and 
those that were put on feed were marketed 
at substantially lighter weights, and both 
dairy and poultry production have declined. 
I think I am right in saying that at Kansas 
City and Omaha last fall 75 percent or more 
of the calves received at the yards went to 
slaughter. That was because veal is point 
free. Imagine it. They probably averaged 
850 pounds to 400 pounds and dressed about 
55 percent of that. Under proper encour- 
agement to feeders they would have gone to 
market; 8 to 10 months later yielding more 
than twice that amount of good to choice 
beef. The same is measurably true of older 
cattle. Due to demand and O. P. A. ceilings 
anything is considered killable these days. 
So hundreds of thousands of cattle that 
should go to the feed yards for 3 or 4 months 
at least, thus increasing their weight from 
200 pounds to 300 pounds, are going direct 
to slaughter, The while millions of bushels 
of corn lies on the ground rotting, or greatly 
reduced in feed value. 

I do not hesitate to give the lie to Mr. 
Bowles, or anyone else, who says that the 
shortage of -neat is due to increased needs of 
the military forces. That has something to 
do with it, of course, but it could be vastly 
ameliorated by encouraging and reassuring 
the cattle feeder. The same may be said re- 
garding pork, mutton, poultry, eggs, and 
dairy products. 
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The planned economy that the New Deal 
has been trying to put over on this country 
since the beginning is being applied with 
reference to agricultural production, not be- 
cause the war prompts it but because they 
are determined to regiment the producer. 
Well, it is the old story: “1 man can lead 
a horse to water but 10 men cannot make 
him drink.” The farmer confronted with an 
incomparable shortage of manpower and 
equipment works longer than any other class 
today, and asks no reward for his overtime or 
personal sacrifices. But he “will not work 
without profit, or question of a profit, for he 
knows that if he wins he still must give a 
substantial share in taxes, while if he loses 
it is his loss. 

An additional hurdle that becomes in- 
creasingly damaging to food production is 
the draft, You cannot begin to imagine what 
this is doing, without being in the midst 
of it. I say to you that thousands upon 
thousands of acres will lie untilled, or un- 
vsed; and meat, dairy and poultry production 
are being reduced in untold quantities be- 
cause of the shortage of unskilled, willing 
workers. The Tydings amendment is being 
ignored on every hand. 

Referring again to the “planned economy,” 
it has been the evident purpose of O. P. A. 
W. F. A., and the Department of Agriculture 
to avoid a surplus of agricultural products 
after the war. Why the hell? Is there any 
wori, about the vast surplus of war maté- 
riels left over after the war that will have to 
be disposed of at losses amounting into the 
billions of dollars. And it is not the manu- 
facturers who will have to take the loss. 
They are paid, or guaranteed payment before 
the materials are delivered. And always at 
a profit based on the highest wages ever paid 
in any land at any time in our history. Why 
then begrudge the farmer his small assurance 
of a profit if there should be a surplus of the 
things he produces? Are they not war ne- 
cessities? 

My reasons for having written you thus at 
length—and God knows I could write volumes 
more—is that in the forthcoming inquiries 
these questions should be sifted to the bot- 
tom. Perhaps it is too late to repair much of 
the damage that has been done, but you can 
at least fix responsibility for what has hap- 
pened and it may have a wholesome effect in 
discouraging recurrences. 

No doubt Mr. Bowles ir a very able man. 
Nevertheless, he is of that class who having 
gotten on the sunny side themselves are 
willing to spend the rest of their lives herd- 
ing those poor worms who have been coritent 
to get along through industry and thrift 
without too much emphasis upon cleverness 
and trading ability. 

Pardon errors. I'm at the ranch and have 
had to do my own typing. Now, I must be 
on my way to ride herd on the cows. Thank 
God for that diversion. 

Cordially, 
Sam R, McKEtvre. 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO 


THE UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF 
CERTAIN RIVERS . 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) 
between the United States of America 
and the United Mexican States, relating 
to the utilization of the waters of cer- 
tain rivers, and (Executive H, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess.) a protocol supplementary 
to the treaty. 

(Mr. DOWNEY resumed and con- 
cluded the speech begun by him on Fri- 
day Jatt His speech entire is as fol- 

lows: 
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Friday, March 23, 1945 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I 
might open my remarks on the pending 
treaty by saying that I sat through most 
of the hearings before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations while it was con- 
sidering the treaty. It happened that 
I had practiced irrigation law for a con- 
siderable period of time in the West, and 
had made a concentrated study of the 
treaty and the Colorado River extend- 
ing over many months’ time. I heard 
misstatement after misstatement made 
in the committee hearing, both on law 
and on fact. I heard the most opti- 
mistic assumptions made; I heard the 
wildest kind of speculation engaged in 
by witnesses so partisan, so extreme, so 
mistaken as literally to appall me that 
in these critical times men would in- 
dulge in the kind of extreme statements 
of law and fact as those made. 

We heard the distinguished senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
open the treaty argument several days 
ago, and he reiterated and repeated 
many of those incorrect assumptions 
and inaccurate statements of alleged 
fact. 

Apparently it was the claim of the 
State Department that Mexico should 
be given this 1,500,000 acre-feet of water 
because she was now using it, and that 
she gained a right to that much water 
under the doctrine of prior appropria- 
tion and beneficial use. I cannot be- 
lieve that the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. MILLIKIN], able 
and noted lawyer that he is, is not fa- 
miliar with the unanimous, uncontested, 
wise, and logical rule of the West, that 
there is no appropriative right to the 
stored waters of a reservoir. That is 
simple a b c to any lawyer in the West 
who knows irrigationlaw. We could not 
build one of our great projects if the 
builder of it did not have 5, or 10, or 25, 
or 50 years in which to apply the water 
to the selected lands. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, DOWNEY. I shall yield in a 
moment. As a matter of fact, we in Cali- 
fornia have already largely used our 
water, and beyond that have already con- 
structed the aqueducts to carry to Los 
Angeles water now unused but vitally 
needed there for its further. growth. 
Within 10 years, in my opinion, we will 
have used all of our allotted irrigation 
water, and will be substantially drawing 
on the Colorado River for water for the 
towns, industries and people of southern 
California. The great lag in the use of 
the water is going to be in the upper basin 
States. 

-The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. DOWNEY. In just a short time 
I shall yield. It is said it will take two 
and a half billion dollars to complete 
this great project, that amount of money 
largely to be spent in the upper basin 
States. I am of the opinion that the 
upper basin States will not use all their 
water for 25 or 30 years. I say itis a 
harsh, cruel, inaccurate doctrine which 
would say that if we in the United States, 
on our own reservoir site, expend our own 
toil, and money to build a reservoir to 
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store our own water, falling on our own 
soil, that thereafter citizens of another 
country, by grabbing that water more 
quickly and more easily than we could, 
could strip us of our right. Such a doc- 
trine cannot be defended and upon it the 
grant to Mexico of 1,500,000 acre-feet 
from the Colorado is wholly based. 

There is no such doctrine in the United 
States. The Supreme Court of the 
United States and the courts of the vari- 
ous States have condemned it, and I 
say we can only apply this doctrine to 
Mexico if we are willing to give her a 
much higher right in our reservoirs, 
built on our own soil, by ourselves, than 
we give to our own people. 

All the cases in the United States verify 
what I have said. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say that the distinguished 
junior Senator from California honored 
me by making special reference to me. 
I desire to listen to what he has to say 
without undue interruption of his re- 
marks, and I merely wanted it to appear 
on the record that the fact that I am 
not jumping up and engaging in con- 
stant contest with him as. we go along 
on every one of the statements of the 
Senator does not indicate that I am ap- 
proving them. I shall hope in due course 
to take up his points seriatim. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, that is 
thoroughly understood, but I do wish to 
say to the distinguished Senator that 
whenever he feels I am making a mis- 
take of fact or law, I should appreciate 
having him interrupt me when I come to 
the end of my paragraph or my subject. 
I desire to be interrupted. 

Again I wish to say to the distinguished 
Senator, if he knows of one rule in any 
textbook, one single case, or indeed any 
treaty upholding the right of a stranger 
to gain a beneficial use in the stored 
waters of a reservoir, I should appre- 
ciate his presentation of the treaty, case, 
or the textbook statement here on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I answer that now 
very briefly by saying that I consider the 
point to be utterly irrelevant. No one is 
making a claim on stored water. The 
claim is about waters which have reached 
the border, after they have been stored 
and have gotten out of control and have 
reached the Mexican border. That is 
where the claim to the water comes in, 
not in waters that are stored. The claim 
of user obviously cannot grow up on 
water that is in a reservoir. It must 
necessarily grow up on water that has 
escaped the reservoir. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. First let me reply to 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado, 

All the cases in the. United States arise 
in situations where the water was stored 
and escaped. Monday I shall have here 
in the Senate textbooks and authorities 
to this effect, that when a proprietor 
lets water run out of a reservoir and 
does not use it, he loses the corpus of 
the water, but he does not abandon the 
right to use the water in the future. 
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Under the textbook authorities, the man 
who builds a reservoir owns that prop- 
erty as though it were his own personal 
property, and we even have criminal 
statutes in the West under which, if one 
citizen of Colorado or Lower California 
came to Boulder Reservoir and took out 
a bucket of water, he would have com- 
mitted a misdemeanor. As a matter of 
fact, all the cases which have been de- 
cided have arisen under identically the 
facts I am here stating. They could not 
arise in any other way. 

I have cases so extreme that even 
where the proprietor of a reservoir aban- 
dons the use of the waters of that reser- 
voir, no subsequent proprietor could gain 
a right to the flow as regulated and stored 
by the reservoir. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Mazon in the chair). Does the Senator 
from California yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I wish to make an 
observation directly bearing on the ques- 
tion propounded by the Senator from 
Colorado. As I understand the treaty, 
if we ratify it, we undertake to guarantee 
to deliver 1,500,000 acre-feet of water per 
annum to Mexico. That will guarantee 
a first lien on the water in the river. As 
I understand, in 24 out of 44 years there 
has been-a drought in that area, and if 
a drought should occur and in the ordi- 
nary flow of the river that much water 
were not available, could Mexico, under 
the treaty, demand that we open the 
gates of Boulder Dam and supply a sufii- 
cient quantity of water? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Under the treaty? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes, under the treaty; 
but it could not be done under any rule of 
law now existing between nations or now 
prevailing in the United States or among 
our own people. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
should appreciate it. very much if the 
Senator would show anything in the 
treaty which has to do with rights in 
stored water. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Before I advert to 
that—and that is the next point I wish to 
take up—to show how far the cases go in 
negativing the argument made by the 
distinguished Senator from Texas. and 
also the Senator from Illinois, I wish to 
read an excerpt from one of our leading 
California cases, because it is such an ex- 
treme case. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
merely permit me to repeat my point? I 
claim that it is irrelevant to talk about 
a Mexican claim on water that is stored 
in our reservoirs. I submit that Mexico 
is not urging any claim to water that is 
stored in our reservoirs. Mexico can only 
build up a claim out of waters that are 
released from our reservoirs. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Very well. I shall 
read this case, then. 

Mr. CHANDLER: Will the Senator 
yield to me a moment? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If I have read the 
treaty aright, we have to deliver 1,500,000 
acre-feet of water in accordance with a 
prescribed schedule, and the water which 
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reaches Mexico outside the schedule, 
even if used by the people of Mexico is not 
counted in the quota, is not counted in 
the 1,500,000 acre-feet. Is my under- 
standing correct? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; the Senator is 
entirely correct. 

Mr. CHANDLER, Let us suppose that 
under a treaty entered into between the 
United States and Mexico we obligated 
ourselves to furnish 1,500,000 acre-feet, 
and suppose there was a drought and the 
water was not available in the river. My 
question is, Could Mexico require us to 
take the water which we have stored in 
Boulder Dam, open the gates of the dam, 
and furnish Mexico with water up to 
1,500,000 acre-feet? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky that 
that is certainly correct. If that water 
had been stored there for 10 years, and 
then was needed to satisfy the guaranty 
made to Mexico, Mexico would be en- 
titled to it ahead of any of the rest of 
us. This treaty sets up the first right in 
Mexico to all the stored waters in 
Boulder Reseryoir, and as a matter of 
fact we could not hope to deliver this 
1,500,000 acre-feet to Mexico without 
building other reservoirs. We need not 
only Boulder Dam to make good on the 
treaty, but we likewise need Davis Dam to 
successfully perform, and many other 
facilities and much other construction in 
the United States. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Iyield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is not the only 
effect of the use of the phrase “consump- 
tive use” in article 10 that we give Mex- 
ico a right not only in existing storage 
today, but in perpetuity, in every con- 
servation reservoir which may be con- 
structed on the Colorado River? Mex- 
ico, to the extent of the right that we give 
her by this treaty, has a demand on our 
reservoirs the same as any national in 
the United States. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I entirely agree with 
the statement made by the Senator, and 
I appreciate the two Senators emphasiz- 
ing it as of the utmost importance, for 
it is very plain to everyone who knows 
the facts that we could not give this 
water to Mexico without both Boulder 
Dam and Davis Dam, which we must 
later build. But before I am diverted to 
that I want to place in the Recorp an 
excerpt from a case clearly establishing 
the rule in the irrigation States that use 
of abandoned waters flowing from a res- 
ervoir does not establish any right ta 
Sonin to have those waters thereafter 

ow. 

The case I refer to is one of the leading 
authorities on this point. It is Lindblom 
v. Round Valley Water Co. (178 Cal. 
450): 

In the Lindblom case the defendant, Round 
Valley Water Co, wa an old storage com- 
pany which had use in the early raining days, 
for mining purposes, for all of the waters 
stored by it. Due to the decrease in mining 
activity there was market ior but a small 
amount of the water stored. Lindblom was 
a riparian owner on the water course below 
the reservoir, and sought to restrain the im- 
pounding of the water. The court held 
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that the Round Valley Co. had forfeited part 
of its right by nonuse, but that it still had 
the right to store that part of the water for 
which it had actual use. The part of the 
opinion bearing upon the point under com- 
ment is as follows (p. 457): 

“Insofar as the right to any of the water 
had been forfeited by nonuser, the plaintiff 
would be entitled to have the amount so 
forfeited flow down the stream in its accus- 
tomed course. This does not mean that the 
plaintiff may claim any benefit from the 
maintaining by the defendant of its dams 
and reservoir. He is not in a position to 
demand that the defendant shall, by its ar- 
tificial works, furnish a constant flow of 
water in North Canyon throughout the year. 
His only rights are those which he would 
have had under the natur 1 conditions ex- 
isting before the dam was erected, subject 
to the deduction of so much of the water as 
defendant has continuously applied to a 
beneficial use. In other words, he cannot re- 
quire the defendant to discharge any water 
into the stream during those months in 
which there would be no flow if no dam 
had ever been built. He may merely insist 
that, during the months of natural flow, 
the defendant shall permit the escape into 
the canyon of the surplus of the natural 
flow over and above what is required to 
enable the defendant to meet its reasonable 
needs, measured by its maximum require- 
ments during the 5 years preceding the com- 
mencement of the action.” 


(At this point Mr. Downey yielded the 
floor for the day.) 


Monday, March 26, 1945 
(Continuation from Friday, March 23, 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day afternoon, when we were arguing 
some of the issues of the Colorado River 
treaty, the question that was being dis- 
cussed was, whether a lower water user 
on a river, by temporarily using water 
released from a reservoir, which the res- 
ervoir owner for the time being, could not 
use, acquired any permanent right to 
have that water continue to come down 
the stream from the reservoir. I prom- 
ised our distinguished minority leader, 
the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Warte], that I would present to him cer- 
tain New England cases directly and 
clearly stating that rule. There are 
many cases in the West, in point, as to 
what the law is in the United States upon 
this controversy. The law in the United 
States is, unequivocally, that Mexico 
would gain absolutely no right perma- 
nently to have come down to her one 
and one-half million acre-feet of wa- 
ter, just because in one year we did not 
use that amount and she did use it. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. President, I chal- 
lenge any Senator familiar with irriga- 
tion law to get one citation from any 
textbook, one case from any appellate 
court, or any treaty, supporting the rule 
that was so vigorously contended for by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
and by the junior Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILLIKIN]. 

We have many cases from New Eng- 
land declaring that rule. I might say 
that these cases were specially prepared 
for the distinguished senior Senator 
from Maine, and I should like to have his 
attention while I read these cases. I 
might further say that the leading New 
England case is from Massachusetts, but 


is founded upon earlier Maine cases, 
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In Mason v. Whitney (78 N. E. 881), 
the rule is stated as follows: 

The primary right of every riparian pro- 
prietor is to have the natural and customary 
fiow of the stream without obstruction or 
change. This primary right is modified by 
the right of every proprietor to make a rea- 
sonable use of the water, which leaves the 
lower proprietor the natural flow, changed 
so far as may be, by such previous use on the 
stream above. 

If such use makes the flow more advan- 
tageous for the lower proprietor than the 
flow in its strictly natural state, he gets 
the benefit of it as an incident of his own- 
ership, which he may enjoy while it lasts, 
but not as permanent property that he can 
control for the future. 


There is the declaration of the State 
of Massachusetts upon principles identi- 
cal to those involved here. The clear, 
succinct, terse statement is to the effect 
that under the rule here declared, while 
Mexico could temporarily use whatever 
water we might abandon and let pass 
down to her, the use of that particular 
water would not create any right in her 
to continue to have such water flow down 
in the future, 

In the-State of Maine, there is evi- 
dently some procedure by which the 
Supreme Court answers the inquiries of 
the State legislature. The distinguished 
Senators from Maine are undoubtedly 
familiar with that procedure. In the 
Opinion of the Justices, in 106 Atlantic, 
865, the rule is declared: 

The owner below can claim no special 
rights in the additional storage. He is en- 
titled of right to only the natural flow of 
the stream; but if more than the natural 
flow at certain seasons comes to him, he can 
use it without being forced to pay therefor. 


Mr. President, it seems to me most 
unfortunate that this Government, dur- 
ing a time of great crisis, when there 
is a necessit:- for clear thinking, should 
fallaciously and improperly attempt to 
argue that there is a right which exists 
under no treaty, no textbook, and no 
case, in order to support a treaty. The 
sole justification for this treaty has been 
this: Since the construction of Boulder 
Dam Mexico has increased her use from 
750,000 acre-feet to 1,800,000 acre-feet, 
so the proponents of the treaty say; and 
because she is now using that water, 
under the doctrine of prior appropria- 
tion and beneficial use, she thereby ac- 
quires some right to it. But every au- 
thority in the United States declares the 
rule as declared in the two cases which 
I have cited, that the temporary non- 
use of water from a reservoir does not 
give the user of that water any right, 


‘permanently, to claim a right to the con- 


tinued flow of water from the reservoir 
thereafter. I repeat the challenge to 
produce one single case, or any treaty 
declaring contrary to that rule. 

If, in our domestic irrigation system, 
we were to enunciate the rule contended 
for, we probably would never have an- 
other reservoir built, because the great 
undertakings which are now proceeding 
are of tremendous magnitude, and many 
decades are required to apply the water. 
If the ownership of the private individ- 
ual who builds a reservoir were to be 
subject to the water being placed at the 
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hazard of someone else rushing in and 
applying it before the builder of the res- 
ervoir could do so, no one would be safe 
in building a reservoir. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas stood on this floor and vehemently 
urged that 10,000,000 acre-feet of water 
is now flooding down the Colorado River, 
and that if Mexico should seize and use 
that water before we could do so, she 
would thereafter acquire a right to con- 
tinue to have it come, under the law of 
prior appropriation and beneficial use. 

In central California we are now build- 
ing great reservoir systems. It will be 
20 or 30 years before that water can be 
fully applied. Every citizen of our State 
knows that he has no right to that water, 
reclaimed by the Reclamation Bureau of 
the Federal Government and the State. 
He has no right to become a parasite 
upon the talent and toil of other men. 
Any other rule would be so destructive 
to public policy that reservoirs could not 
be built. - We are now probably entering 
into great enterprises in the Missouri 
Valley. Whatever water is conserved and 
saved in the reservoirs will belong to the 
sovereignty; and if 20, 30, or 59 years are 
required fully to utilize that water, no 
citizen can, by appropriating it, claim a 
permanent right in it. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
chair), Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I believe there is no dif- 
ference between the Senator from Cali- 
fornia and myself as to the law; but I do 
not think the Senator from California 
would say that the building of a reservoir 
would destroy rights which had been ac- 
quired before the building of a reservoir, 

Mr. DOWNEY. No, Mr. President; 
and I am delighted to hear that state- 
ment from the very able and learned 
Senator from New Mexico. We in Cali- 
fornia do not claim, as a matter of equity, 
that the building of a dam would give us 
the moral right to take away from Mex- 
ico the water she was using before the 
dam was built. As a matter of equity and 
moral right, Mexico is entitled to con- 
tinue to have come to her that which 
she was using prior to the building of the 
dam, which was an average of 600,000 
acre-feet. 

If the implication from the remarks of 
the Senator from New Mexico were cor- 
rect, that Mexico had been using 1,000,- 
000 acre-feet of water before Boulder 
Dam was constructed, we would have no 
right, by the building of that dam, to 
deprive her of that water. 

It has been erroneously stated in the 
Foreign Relations Committee—and I 
have no doubt it will be stated on the 
floor of the Senate—that the treaty of 
1906, governing the allocation of water 
on the upper Rio Grande between Mexico 
and Texas, established some sort of right 
in Mexico to our stored waters. 

Mr. President, that is simply not cor- 
rect. For 200 or 300 years water users 
in Mexico had been using, in Mexico, 
approximately 60,000 acre feet. The 
water users in Colorado and New Mexico, 
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by virtue of the fact that they were 
higher on the river, had intercepted that 
water and dried up the flelds of the pro- 
prietors in Mexico. When the 1906 
treaty was entered into, provision was 
made to give Mexico, out of a reservoir 
which we were constructing, 60,000 acre- 
feet of water, which was the amount of 
water that Mexico had been using from 
the unregulated flow of the river. 

I repeat—and I am happy to see that 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] is now in the 
Chamber to hear my repetition—that 
there is not one case in the United States; 
not one statement in any textbook; and 
not one treaty, holding that the right of 
appropriation and beneficial use exists 
in waters stored in a reservoir and re- 
leased therefrom. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The 1906 treaty was 
made prior to and shortly before the 
construction of the Elephant Butte Dam; 
was it not? 

Mr. DOWNEY. The Elephant Butte 
Dam was constructed about 1915. 

Mr, MILLIKIN. It was constructed 
pursuant, in part, to the treaty; is not 
that correct? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; that is correct, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. So that the only 
measure of use which could have been 
established at the time of the treaty was 
the measure of present use which *was 
established prior to the building of the 
dam 


Mr. President, will 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I may 
say that that statement is just as. in- 
accurate as 90 percent of the statements 
which are being made in connection with 
the pending matter. The facts are 
these, and they are not in dispute: For 
200 or 300 years the people of Mexico 
had been irrigating their land with 
water from the upper Rio Grande. They 
had been using approximately 60,000 
acre-feet of water annually. The upper 
proprietors, in Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Texas, had dried up the stream; and 
for a period of 10, 15, or 20 years the di- 
version ditch of Mexico was half empty. 

When water came back, from the res- 
ervoir which was built, half the Mexican 
lands had been unirrigated for two or 
three decades. The reservoir was built, 
and Mexico was given 60,000 acre-feet 
of water; but it was only given to cover 
the rights she had had, before that res- 
ervoir was built, out of the unregulated 
flow of the river. Mexico acquired noth- 
ing more by the 1906 treaty than water 
which she had used before the dam was 
built, water which she had used from 
the unregulated flow of the river, which 
water had been taken away from her 
improperly and against the comity of 
nations by Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Texas, 

If we in California had dried up the 
lands in Mexico, as we could have done, 
and if we had thereafter granted her 
750,000 acre-feet of water, that would 
have been a comparable case, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield again, I should like to 
ask him what was inaccurate in my 
statement. The Senator said my state- 
ment was as inaccurate as 90 percent of 
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other statements which one hears 
around here—which I assume may be 
attributed to the opponents of the 
treaty. But let us pass that. I ask the 
Senator what was inaccurate in my 
statement. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The Senator's state- 
ment was to the effect that under that 
treaty Mexico was given the amount of 
water she was using when the treaty 
was made. That is not correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Under the Senator’s 
statement she was given more than she 
was using at the time when the treaty 
was made. My point was that the 
treaty was made prior to the construc- 
tion of the dam, and, therefore, there 
could have been no question involved as 
to what Mexico would be entitled to 
after the construction of the dam. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I 
meant no personal reflection on the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado, and 
I apologize if there was any implication 
of one. The Senator is merely repeat- 
ing the erroneous statements which 
were made by the witnesses from the 
State Department before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, which state- 
ments he and other distinguished Sena- 
tors have accepted in toto. 

In order that the Rrcorp may be 
strictly accurate, let me say that the 
Senator from Colorado made the state- 
ment that Mexico, under the treaty of 
1906, was given the amount of water she 
was then using. That statement is 
totally inaccurate. She had not been 
using more than half her historic sup- 
ply of water for a considerable period 
of time, because half her fields had been 
entirely dried up by the water users of 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas. Very 
tardily those States realized they had 
done a great injustice to Mexico; and 
when the treaty was made, Mexico was 
given the amount of water she had used 
for 200 or 300 years from the unregu- 
lated flow of the river: 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am very glad to 
accept the correction of the Senator, 
which is to the effect that we gave Mex- 
ico more water than she was using. 

Mr. DOWNEY. It certainly is true 
that we gave her 60,000 acre-feet, which 
was more water than she was using when 
the treaty was executed. We gave her 
the amount of water she had been using 
for 200 or 300 years from the unregu- 
lated flow of the river. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am delighted to 
accept that statement. 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is the correct 
statement. 

Mr. President, we in California want 
to do exactly what was done under the 
treaty of 1906. We want to measure 
out to Mexico generously, fairly, and 
justly her full rights which were existing 
in the waters of the unregulated flow of 
the river. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The difficulty with 
the Senator's proposition is that in the 
case of the 1906 Mexican treaty we made 
our deal before the dam was built, In 
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the present case we made no deal with 
Mexico prior to the building of Boulder 
Dam. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE. I wish to have this 
question answered, if it can be: Does the 
amount of water from the Colorado River 
which we are to guarantee to Mexico 
under the treaty exceed the average flow 
of the river before the building of Boul- 
der Dam? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; it substantially 
exceeds it. I may say this—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Myr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I will yield to the Sen- 
ator in just a minute, but first I should 
like to finish the statement I was com- 
mencing. 

We are increasing Mexico’s mghts, by 
this treaty, threefold or perhaps fourfold 
over the rights she had—in other words, 
over the amount of water she was using, 
as I shall later show. We are not in- 
creasing rights in the United States any- 
where near that amount. 

Now, I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield first to me, if that is 
agreeable to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. 

Mr, DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to ask 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Oklahoma, to repeat his question. 

Mr. MOORE. My question was, Is the 
amount of water which is to be guaran- 
teed to Mexico, under the proposed treaty, 
in excess of the amount of water which 
Mexico could utilize from the natural 
fiow of the river prior to the building of 
Boulder Dam? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that it is approxi- 
mately three times as much as Mexico 
could use from the unregulated flow of 
the river. Let me say that if today we 
were to remove Boulder Dam from the 
river, Mexico would be cut back to a use 
of 200,000, 300,000, 400,000, 500,000, or 
600,000 acre-feet of water for perhaps 20 
or 30 years, by which time the whole 
delta would probably be destroyed by the 
yast flood of silt that comes down yearly. 

Now I yield to the-Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, let me 
inquire whether, in the light of the state- 
ment of the Senator from California, it is 
necessary that we build additional struc- 
tures, in order to guarantee to Mexico the 
rights under the treaty and at the same 
time take care of the water users in Cali- 
fornia who have priority rights which 
have already been established? In other 
words, does that require that additional 
facilities be built? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; it does. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does it require that 
additional facilities be built in order to 
make good that guaranty and at the 
same time to take care of the citizens of 
California who have priority rights? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; it does. Later I 
shall read from the treaty the provi- 
sions for the building of Davis Dam to 
help carry out the treaty. In fact, it is 
recited in the treaty that the building 
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of Davis Dam is a necessity. In the re- 
port on Davis Dam by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, it was ceclared that it is 
necessary to build Davis Dam in order to 
take care of Mexico. 

Incidentally, let me state one amazing 
thing, and then I will yield to the Sena- 
tor again. While under the treaty Davis 
Dam will be dedicated almost as much to 
Mexico as it will be to water users in the 
United States, every dollar of the ex- 
penditure for the construction of the 
dam will fall upon the United States. 
We not only will build the dam on our 
own territory, we not only will store our 
own water in it, but we will give Mexico 
a large part of the capacity, at our ex- 
pense. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
an additional question, if the Senator 
will further yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Granting that we 
build these additional facilities in order 
to take care of the needs provided for 
under the treaty, and also to take care 
of the water users in California who 
have priority rights, might a time come 
curing a drought year or during a suc- 
ceeding number of drought years when 
we would have to take water out of the 
reservoirs which we have established and 
those which we will establish, in order to 
give Mexico the guaranteed amount of 
water under this treaty and at the same 
time not deprive California citizens of 
their priority rights? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, let me 
say that in almost every year—in fact, I 
would say in very year—we would have 
to utilize our water out of our reservoirs 
in order to give to Mexico 1,500,000 acre- 
feet of water. That would not be the ex- 
ceptional case, I may say to the distin- 
guished Senator. That will be the ordi- 
nary case. The reason why Mexico 
desperately desires this treaty and the 
reason why she must have it is because 
she is perfectly helpless, except in re- 
spect to a very minor amount of water, 
unless she can have the benefit of our 
storage dams and our diversion facilities, 
Practically all the water which is now 
going into Mexico is going through our 
diversion facilities. So far as the un- 
regulated flow of the river was con- 
cerned, during a large part of each year, 
in many years, the river was totally dry 
at the Mexican border. If we were now 
to estimate the virgin flow—the water 
which would be present if the dam had 
not been built—and allow for prior water 
rights, Mexico could not hope to obtain 
use of more than an average of 600,000 
acre-feet a year. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator have 
figures showing by years the normal flow 
of the Colorado River? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Those figures are all in 
the record. A 

Mr. WHERRY. Are there drought 
years, and then years in which more 
water is available, as in the case of many 
other streams, or is the flow fairly even? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I presume that the 
Colorado has by far the most erratic flow 
of water of any river in the United States. 
In some years, it is reduced to 5,000,000 
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or 6,000,000 acre feet a year. In other 
years, it increases to 25,000,000 acre-feet 
a year. In any year, the greater part of 
the water comes down the river during 
2 or 3 spring months. During the irriga- 
tion season, in July, August, and Septem- 
ber, nearly all the water users were with- 
out sufficient water. Mexico could not 
hope, without Boulder Dam, to utilize 
more than 500,000 or 600,000 acre-feet a 
year. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The construction of 
Davis Dam was authorized and certain 
appropriations were made for it prior to 
the making of this treaty, were they not? 

Mr. DOWNEY. They were made about 


4 or 5 years ago. 

Mr. . And although it is 
mentioned in the treaty, and although 
provision for the use of Davis Dam is 
contemplated in the treaty, the dam is 
not a novel feature so far as this treaty 
is concerned, is it? 

Mr, DOWNEY. The Davis Dam was 
contemplated for many years, and it was 
realized that none of the users of water 
in the lower region could successfully 
have their water metered to them unless 
that dam was constructed. Of course, 
that statement applies more to the users 
of water in Mexico than to any other 
water users, because the Mexican users 
are at the lower end of the river. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Would the Senator 
be good enough to tell us what the aver- 
age water carriage of the Alamo canal 
was, for say 10 years prior to the opera- 
tion of the All-American Canal? 

Mr. DOWNEY. How much water was 
actually—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. How much did the 
canal carry a year? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Does the Senator 
mean in acre-feet, or in second-feet? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In acre-feet. 

Mr. DOWNEY. No; I cannot tell the 
distinguished Senator that. The maxi- 
mum ever given to Mexico through the 
Alamo Canal prior to the building of 
Boulder Dam was 750,000 acre-feet an- 
nually. As the Senator knows, the Alamo 
Canal comes back into the United States 
after going into Mexico. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Without referring to 
the records—I shall refresh my recol- 
lection on the point—I suggest that for 
10 years, let us say, prior to the con- 
struction of the All-American Canal, the 
Alamo Canal was carrying an average of 
approximately 3,750,000 acre-feet an- 

y, and under the contract Mexico 
could have taken half of that amount. 
That fact bears upon the question of the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ne- 
braska with regard to the possible water 
usage in. Mexico under the natural flow 
of the river. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I think 
that the map which was submitted in his 
argument last week by the distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
shows quite a misunderstanding of the 
situation on the part of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. On the map, which 
shows watersheds of the Colorado River 
and the Rio Grande, great areas of Mex- 
ico are also shown. I suppose, just 
estimating very casually, that more than 
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one-third of the map is devoted to show- 
ing areas in Mexico. I do not know 
what was the purpose of submitting a 
map which is so misleading, unless it was 
to lead us to believe that a large part of 
the Colorado River Basin is in Lower 
California and in Sonora. 

Mr. President, clearly Mexico can es- 
tablish no equity by the use of the waters 
of cur reservoirs. Consequently the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas has em- 
phasized the rather small percentage of 
the total water supply, which it is ex- 
pected Mexico will get under this treaty. 
I do not entirely agree with his per- 
centages, but, whatever they may be, let 
us now consider some facts relative 
thereto. 

Let us consider the whole Colorado 
River Basin system. Only 1 percent of 
it lies in Lower California and Sonora. 
The total area of the Colorado River 
Basin is 245,000 square miles. Mexico’s 
part of the basin is only 2,000 square 
miles, or less than 1 percent of the entire 
Colorado River Basin. 


Mr. MILJIKIN. Mr. President, will, 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is the Senator from 
California aware of the fact that the 
entire Imperial irrigation district is out- 
side the Colorado River Basin? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, it is 
not outside the Colorado River Basin as 
defined in the Colorado River Compact, 
to which the Senator has referred so 
often. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Speaking in terms of 
the Colorado River Basin, of that area 
of land affected by the stream and its 
tributaries, am I not correct. in saying 
that the entire Imperial irrigation dis- 
trict is outside the Colorado River Basin? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, it is 
true that water users of California who 
have obligated themselves for hundreds 
of millions of dollars technically are lo- 
cated inside the Colorado River Basin 
system. I am speaking merely of the 
total area of land in Mexico in the Colo- 
rado River Basin. Only 1 percent of the 
Colorado River basin lies in Mexico. 
Suppose we are giving Mexico only 10 
percent, or 12 percent, or 15 percent of 
the water in the Colorado River, what- 
ever it may turn out to be under this 
treaty, she has only 1 percent of the 
whole Colorado River Basin within her 
boundaries. 

The Colorado River and its tributaries 
extend for ten or fifteen thousand miles 
through the United States. They run for 
50 arid miles through Lower California. 
Mr. President, in all of Lower California 
there are only 80,000 people. According 
to the Census Pureau, approximately 40,- 
000 of them are in the Colorado River 
Basin, and will be the beneficiaries of 
this water—40,000 is only 1 percent of 
the number of people in southern Cali- 
fornia who are dependent upon that 
water, 

In Lower California, there is not a sin- 
gle storage reservoir in which water has 
been stored, or in which water could be 
stored. Practically all the work which 
has been done in Mexico: has been done 
by American capital, and by American 
workers. Originally, it was necessary for 
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the American water users, to take water 
out of the Colorado River in the United 
States above the boundary, take it down 
through Mexico, and then return it to 
the United States. For permission to do 
that Mexico required that the American 
company give up half of the water which 
it took through the ditch. That ditch is 
known as the Alamo Canal. It is now to 
be used by Mexico. It was solely con- 
structed by American water users, with 
Amherican capital. Practically all of the 
levee system in Mexico which protects 
the lands in Lower California was built 
by American water users. 

So I say, Mr. President, it is rather 
difficult for me to understand why Lower 
California in the Colorado River Basin, 
when it has less than 1 percent of the 
area and the population, has no facili- 
ties, and provides no water to the stream, 
is entitled to a substantial allowance out 
of our storage system. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California yield to the 
Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Im terms of river- 
basin acreage and in terms of argument 
based thereon, I suggest that the river- 
basin area in California is 6,000 square 
miles; in Nevads it is 12,000 square miles; 
in Arizona it is 103,000 square miles; in 
Utah it is 40,000 square miles; in New 
Mexico it is 23,000 square miles; in Colo- 
rado it is 39,000 square miles; and in 
Wyoming it is 19,000 square miles. If 
that. were the test—and I do not for a 
moment assume that the Senator from 
California makes that an exclusive test, 
but I think the proposition ought to be 
kept in proportion—California would 
get the least share of water of any State 
in the river basin and Arizona would get 
16 times as much. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that factor is not an exclusive test. 
The true test, which is the one we have 
been discussing, is the right of water 
users under the irrigation law and under 
the riparian law, dependent upon their 
position on the stream. The Senator 
has often commented, and very cor- 
rectly, upon the large proportion of 
waters of the Colorado River that flows 
from Colorado. That is a totally imma- 
terial fact and has been repeatedly so 
declared by the Supreme Court of the 
United States and other courts, The 
test is whether one who has rights in 
the water of a river, either as a riparian 
proprietor or under the doctrine of bene- 
ficial use, has properly obtained his 
rights. California was using far more 
water out of the Colorado River than 
was Colorado, at anytime prior to the 
building of Boulder Dam. We were using 
far more water, several times as much, 
as was Mexico. I might say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that it seems to me 
that all the Western States owe some 
degree of obligation to California, to 
see that our compacts are faithfully 
carried out under the great Boulder Dam 
project, which was largely or almost 
wholly financed by California money. 
The available supply of water in the 
river was slightly less than doubled by 
virtue of the construction of the great 
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Boulder Dam project, which was largely 
fostered and forced through by citizens 
and water users 3f the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

(At this point Mr. DOWNEY yielded 
to Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, who sug- 
gested the absence of a quorum, and the 
roll was called.) 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, so far 
I have been discussing the first point 
which was made by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], by which he 
seeks to uphold this treaty before the 
Senate. That point was that because 
Mexico is now using 1,800,000 acre-feet 
of water, as he alleges, therefore she may 
be granted that right by some court of 
international arbitration. ; 

When I was speaking on Friday, Mr. 
President, I asserted that the testimony 
given before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee by the proponents of the treaty 
was highly inaccurate, optimistic, specu- 
lative, visionary and argumentative, to 
such an extent that, in my somewhat pro- 
tracted experience as a lawyer, I never 
knew of such a body of data being offered 
on any important matter. As I have al- 
ready indicated, we think it-is entirely 
immaterial what amount of water Mexico 
is using out of Boulder Dam. We deny 
that the temporary use of water out of 
a reservoir establishes any permanent 
right, and all the authorities I know of— 
and no one has cited any contrary ones— 
uphold that viewpoint. 

I want now to begin to discuss in par- 
ticular detail the testimony of certain of 
the witnesses before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. I have no desire to be 
critical or fault-finding. I regret to dis- 
cuss the testimony of witnesses who can- 
not be here to answer, but fortunately 
there are very able and distinguished 
Senators present who participated in the 
hearings. They will be able to check me 
as I go along. 

Let me first say that this treaty was 
almost wholly worked out by three citi- 
zens of the State of Texas. Mr. Law- 
son, the International Boundary Com- 
missioner, in whose hands will be lodged 
almost the power of life and death over 
us in California and in the Southwest, 
was the main figure in the working out 
of this treaty. He has lived in El Paso 
I think for 26 years. Dr. Charles A, 
Timm, a representative of the State De- 
partment, a doctor of philosophy from 
the University of Texas, was the second 
most important figure in the working out 
of this treaty, and the third was Mr. Clay- 
ton, the attorney of the International 
Boundary Commission. Both the two 
latter gentlemen are and have been for 
a long period of time residents of Texas. 
So that all three of the main actors in 
working out this treaty came from the 
Rio Grande country. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In fairness I think 
it should be stated that while Mr. Law- 
son, the United States Boundary Com- 
missioner, and the man who really ne- 
gotiated the treaty—the other individu- 
als may have assisted him—while Mr. 
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Lawson lives at El Paso, Tex., he is not 
a Texan. He is not a native of the 
State. He has lived there simply be- 
cause his duties as a member of the 
Boundary Commission required that he 
be on the border and that he live some- 
where on the border. He was with the 
Reclamation Service for many years be- 
fore ever he went with the Boundary 
Commission. Of course, he is now a 
resident of Texas, but he went there be- 
cause his duties called him there, and 
not because he was a native Texan. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I believe the testi- 
mony showed that Mr. Lawson has re- 
sided in Texas for 26 years. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That may be. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Be that as it may, 

-there are two immediately noteworthy 
things. The treaty, so far as the Rio 
Grande is concerned, is a rather simple, 
precise, fair document. It is exceed- 
ingly genercus to the State of Texas, 
both from the viewpoint of the United 
States in what it will do, and in the view- 
point of Mexico. I do not think even 
any Representative from Texas will deny 
that the Rio Grande treaty is very gen- 
erous to Texas. Later I will discuss 
that at length. I merely mention that 
in passing. 

But when we come to the general pro- 
visions in the treaty, and to the pro- 
visions affecting the Colorado River, we 
become involved in such complications, 
confusions, and ambiguities that two 
things seem apparent to me: That the 
treaty was worked out by men who had 
very little interest in or direct knowledge 
of the Colorado River, and that the 
treaty is a most deplorable and lament- 
able one from our viewpoint, both in 
what it does to the Colorado River Basin 
States and in the structure of the treaty. 

I have recently been reading the great 
treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain regulating the waters on 
the international boundary between Can- 
ada and the United States. It was 
drafted by two very great men, James 
Bryce, then Ambassador from Great 
Britain, author of The American Com- 
monwealth, and by Elihu Root, It is a 
model of fine draftsmanship, simple, 
definite, precise. One reads it with a 
sense of admiration for the intellect and 
the understanding of the men who 
drafted it. There was one understand- 
ing, interpretation, or reservation at- 
tached to it by the Senate which Mr. 
Root himself helped the Senate to work 
out in conference. 

The 1906 Rio Grande treaty is a very 
fair and simple treaty. But I prophesy 
this, that if Senators will be in their 
seats, if they, have the time, when we 
begin to read this treaty they will find 
that almost every ‘sentence, outside of 
the Rio Grande provisions, is so confused 
and complicated that you can lie awake 
nights wondering what it means and 
what the ultimate result will be. 

That same confusion, that same lack 
of logic, the same suppressions and dan- 
ger tracks appear throughout the testi- 
mony given in the Foreign Relations 
Committee, 

If this treaty is approved as it has been 
submitted we shall have created a czar 
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with such tremendous power over the 
Rio Grande, the Tijuana, and the Colo- 
rado River that it is difficult to evaluate 
or anticipate it. There will be only one 
Commissioner, who, in my opinion, will 
have powers far beyond those ever given 
any official in Great Britain or the 
United States. So far as Great Britain 
is concerned, I am referring to recent 
times. Dean Roscoe Pound himself 
characterized it as the most extreme and 
arbitrary grant of authority ever made 
or attempted to be made in the: United 
States. 

The man who would be exercising that 
power would be Mr. Lawson. He would 
be in control of three great rivers, having 
almost life and death direction of them. 
I directly charge that Mr. Lawson, before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
showed a total failure to understand im- 
portant provisions of the treaty. I fur- 
ther charge that he directly endeavored 
to deceive the committee, and I feel that 
he did deceive many members of the 
committee on certain points. 

Let us first consider his testimony on 
the most important point presented by 
the senior Senator from ‘Texas. ‘The 
Senator has repeatedly stated that 
Mexico is now using 1,800,000 acre-feet 
of water. That is the excuse for this 
treaty. The Senator further says that 
if we do not give Mexico the 1,700,000 
feet which she would get under the 
treaty, she will use three, four, five, or 
ten million acre-feet, and will be entitled 
to it. 

One might immediately ask, Why is 
Mexico so interested in making this 
treaty? If she can get a right to all the 
water we cannot use, merely by using it, 
why is she anxious to make this treaty? 
We can well be skeptical of such an 
asserted right. If Mexico had such a 
right she would never give it up. 

First, Mr. President, I should like to 
reed—or, if it is proper, I should prefer 
to have the clerk read—a very brief ex- 
cerpt from Mr. Lawson's testimony as 
to the investigations and findings which 
he made, by which he determined that 
Lower California was using 1,800,000 
acre-feet of water. That is the whole 
foundation of the claim here. One would 
think that the State Department would 
fortify its statement by the very strong- 
est kind of evidence. One would think 
that the evidence itself, coming from a 
citizen of the Rio Grande territory in 
Texas, and sceking to barter away the 
very lifeblood of California and the Col- 
orado River Basin States, would be 
scrupulously fair. 

In 1928 and 1929 Dr. Mead, who was 
an International Water Commissioner, 
and whose reputation was of the very 
highest, conducted an 18-month investi- 
gation, with joint staffs of American and 
Mexican surveyors and engineers, who 
went down the Rio Grande and Colo- 
rado, on both sides of the border, and 
developed the facts. The report of that 
investigation carries upon it the im- 
press of integrity, accuracy, and engi- 
neering skill. 

Let us see how carelessly and loosely 
our State Department and Mr. Lawson 
have dealt with the Colorado River Basin 
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States, in finding the first important 
fact from their viewpoint, namely, the 
amount of water which was being used 
in Lower California in 1944, 

Before Mr. Lawson gave the testimony 
which I shall ask to have read, he had 
told the committee, in general terms, 
that a careful and exhaustive investi- 
gation had been made, and that it was 
known that Mexico was using 1,800,000 
acre-feet of water. The chairman of 
the committee approvingly and happily 
suggested to him that a very accurate 
and exhaustive investigation had been 
made by the representatives of th 
United States. ‘ 

Mr, President, I charge, on the basis 
of this testimony, that Mr. Lawson, in an 
effort to barter away our rights, not only 
did not make a fair and decent investi- 
gation but tried directly to mislead the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. That 
is strong language, and it can be justi- 
fied only by the testimony itself. So, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have certain excerpts from the testi- 
mony read at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


[Excerpt from hearings, Thursday, February 

yrs 8, 1945, pp. 962-954] 

The CHAIRMAN. All right, Senator Downey, 

Senator Downey. Mr. Lawson, you gave 
testimony as to the amount.of land being ir- 
rigated in Lower California in 1944. Were 
those figures based upon your own personal 
surveys in Lower California? 

Mr. Lawson. No, Senator. I did not cover 
all those areas, but I have men in my employ 
who did, and I have confidence in their re- 
ports. 

Senator Downer. Did you cover any of 
them personally? - 

Mr. LawsoN. I have been in the area. 

Senator Downey. In 1944? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Downey, How long were you there 
in 1944? j 

Mr. LawsoN. Not very long. 

Senator Downey. Did you do any suryey- 
ing or calculation yourself? 

Mr, Lawson. No, sir. 

Senator Downey. How many men did you 
have working down there? 

Mr. Lawson. We had one engineer, who ob- 
tained various assistants at various times, 
who was helped by the engineers of the 
Mexican section of the Commission. 

Senator Downey. Ah! Who is that en- 
gineer? 

Mr, Lawson. That man is a man named 
T-i-g-h-e—Tighe. 

Senator Downey. By whom was he em- 
ployed? 

Mr. Lawsen. He is employed by the Ameri- 
can section of the Commission, 

Senator Downey. How long was he down 
there in 1944 surveying these lands? 

Mr. Lawson. Well, that I could not tell you, 

Senator Downey. Do you know when he 
was down there? 

Mr. Lawson, Yes; I think he was there for 
at least several months. 

Senator Downey. I say when? In what 
part of 1944? = À 

Mr. LawzoN. My testimony, Senator, was 
on areas and on water in 1943. 

Senator DowNEY. I beg your pardon; my 
questions, then, have been misdirected. Was 
it Mr. Tighe who was down there in 1943? 

Mr. Lawson. That is right. 

Senator Downey. How long was he there in 
1943? 
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Mr. Lawson. I could not tell you, except 
that I know he was there a sufficient time to 
get the information required, 

Senator Downey. How many men did he 
have down there with him? ‘ 

Mr. Lawson. His investigation of land 
areas, of course, did not include that he 
walked over every property that was being 
irrigated. He got information from the 
Mexican section of the Boundary Commis- 
sion, from the records of the National Irri- 
gation Commission, from the records of the 
finance companies, from the records of the 
cotton-ginning people, and at least satisfied 
me that he had made a very reasonable in- 
spection. 

Senator Downer. The question, Mr, Law- 
son, I ask you again is, How many assistants 
from the United States did Mr. Tighe have 
with him in Lower California in 1943—sur- 
veying the lands of Lower California? 

Mr. Lawson. He had with him at various 

_ times a different number. 

Senator Downey. Do you know the maxi- 
mum number he had down there? 

Mr, Lawson. No, sir; I do not recall at the 
moment. 

Senator Downrr. By whom were they em- 
ployed and paid? 

Mr. Lawson. They were employed and paid 
by the people who were there. In other 
words, he used—we had an organization of a 
large number of people—he used the ordinary 
means that were available to him of finding 
out acreages, largely from the finance com- 
pany, who were more interested in it than 
anyone else. 

Senator Downey. From the finance com- 
pany? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Senator Downey. From the finance com- 
pany? 

Mr. Lawson. I assume down there, there 
are more than one—probably several of 
them. 

Senator Downey. The Anderson, Clayton 
Co.? 

Mr. Lawson. That is one, I believe. 

Senator Downey. Do you think that a 
large part of the information that was se- 
cured by Mr. Tighe was secured from Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co.? 

‘Mr. Lawson. I think he checked that 
against other information that he got. 

Senator Downey. You do not quite answer 
my question, Mr. Lawson. 

Mr. Lawson. Well, you asked me if “a large 
part”; now, I do not know that, Senator. 

Senator Downey. Again, I go back: Do you 
know whether Mr. Tighe ever had orie single 
assistant there from the United States? 

Mr. Lawson. He did not need to have. 

Senator Downey. So far as you know, then, 
there was no assistant who went down with 
Mr. Tighe to assist in this survey? 

Mr. Lawson. That is right. 

Senator Downey. You evidently, Mr. Law- 
son, do not consider that it would be a 
rather large and difficult task to determine 
how many hundreds of thousands of acres of 
land are under cultivation at a given time? 
You do not think that would be difficult? 

Mr. Lawson. Well, it is impossible to get it 
very accurately, because they are changing 
from week to week. 

Senator Downey. As a matter of fact, 250,- 
000 or 400,000 acres of land is a very large 
tract and would take certainly months to 
appraise carefully, would it not, with quite 
& survey crew? 

Mr. Lawson. Not with the aid of airplane 
maps and airplane photographs. 

Senator Downry. Did Mr. Tighe have an 
airplane down there? 

Mr. Lawson. No. 

Senator Downey. Did he take airplane 
maps? 

Mr. Lawson. No; but he had available to 
him airplane maps. 

Senator Downey. From whom? 
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Mr. Lawson. I think those that had been 
made by the Mexican Government. 

Senator Downey. Did all the information 
that Mr. Tighe had come from Mexican 
sources in Lower California or from. this 
financial interest of the Anderson, Clayton 
Co., so far as you know, Mr. Lawson? 

Mr. Lawson. Tighe got his information 
from every source that was available. 

Senator Downer. Do you know of any 
American sources—that is, any source in the 
United States—from which he got it? 

Mr. Lawson. Well, how would they be of 
benefit to Jands in Mexico? 

Senator Downey. Mr. Lawson, I do not 
mean to argue, and I ask these questions 
very respectfully. I asked: Do you know 
whether Mr. Tighe got any information con- 
cerning lands in Lower California from citi- 
zens or sources in the United States except 
Anderson, Clayton & Co.? 

Mr. Lawson. I am sure that he did. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it not likely that he 
would have consulted the Imperial Valley 
irrigation district, that was diverting so 
much of this water through the canal down 
into Mexico? 

Mr. Lawson, Probably so. - 

The CHamman. Would not that have been 
one of the sources? 

Mr. Lawson. I assume he secured informa- 
tion from the Mexican company. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Mexican subsidiary, 
that was in Mexico diverting water down 
through the Alamo canal and thence back 
into the All-American Canal for the Imperial 
irrigation district? That would have been 
likely? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Senator Downer. You know, of course, 
there is no argument about that amount of 
water, because we have it in the water 
records of a subsidiary of the Imperial irriga- 
tion district. I am referring, of course, to 
the other land. 

Mr. Lawson, you were satisfied under those 
conditions to accept those figures supplied 
by the Mexican interests? 

Mr, Lawson. Yes; I felt satisfied after they 
were checked by our engineers. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California give us the 
page on which we ean find that testi- 
mony in the record? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I regret to say that 
the page numbers I have are from the 
mimeographed hearing transcript. The 
testimony was given on Thursday, Feb- 
hig 8. I believe the pages are 2173 to 
poss McFARLAND. I thank the Sena- 


Mr. DOWNEY. Again I wish to em- 
phasize to the Senate that the sole ex- 
cuse for the treaty is, that in 1944 Mexico 
was using 1,800,000 acre-feet of water. 
The distinguished junior Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. MILLIKIN] on Friday 
promised the Senate that he would show 
that. I know of nothing else in the rec- 
ord, except the testimony of Mr. Lawson, 
which would show it. I say there are two 
things in that connection, which should 
impress the Senate. The first is, that in 
regard to a right worth hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, involving the good faith 
of both countries and the future of the 
southwestern part of the United States, 
practically no investigation was made by 
the representatives of the State Depart- 
ment or the International Boundary 
Commission to determine the fact, but 
the statement of Mexico was taken. Mr. 
President, I would say that if an attor- 
ney were to perform such a duty in that 
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way for a client, he would be subject to 
disbarment. 

I have referred to the Mead report. I 
wish the Senate could read it. It isa 
scholarly, engineering report which bears 
upon its face the golden imprint of hon- 
esty and accuracy. That Commission, 
then under Dr. Mead, established a joint 
engineering staff of Mexican engineers 
and United States engineers; and, with 
ample assistance, they spent 18 months 
in making the investigation. They 
agreed almost exactly in their finding, 
namely, that Mexico had never used in 
excess of 750,000 acre-feet of water. 

Mr. Lawson, at the end of 10 or 15 min- 
utes of cross-examination, after having 
fluently and glibly assured the commit- 
tee that a careful and thorough investi- 
gation was made by representatives of 
the United States, was compelled to ad- 
mit in effect that no investigation was 
made by American engineers; but that we 
entirely relied upon evidence and infor- 
mation which was given to us by the 
Mexican representatives. 

That is bad enough; but I here and 
now charge that the same unhappy, fatal 
defect, which runs throughout the whole 
hearing, runs throughout the testimony 
which has been read; because beyond a 
shadow of doubt Mr. Lawson wished to 
have the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions believe—and the members of the 
committee who heard him, when he 
originally spoke, did believe—that a 
careful investigation had been made. 
Unfortunately, when the subsequent 
cross-examination took place, scarcely a 
Senator other than myself was present. 

Let me quote now some of Mr. Law- 
son’s misleading statements to the com- 
mittee: a 

Senator Downey. How many men did you 
have working down there? 

Mr. Lawson. We had one engineer, who 
obtained various assistants at various times, 
who was helped by the engineers of the Mex- 
ican section of the Commission. 


Finally he admitted that he did not 
have one man, one engineer or surveyor, 
employed by him. 

I read further from the testimony: 

Senator Downey. The question, Mr. Law- 
son, I ask you again is, How many assistants 
from the United States did Mr. Tighe have, 
with him in Lower California in 1948—sur- 
veying the lands of Lower California? 


That was the third time I asked the 
question. He could easily enough have 
said, like an honest man, “He did not 
have an assistant.” Actually he did not 
have. We had checked on the pay rolls 
of the United States, and we knew he 
did not have an assistant. 

Mr. Lawson. He had with him at various 
times a different number. 

Senator Downey. Do you know the maxi- 
mum number he had down there? 

Mr, Lawson. No, sir; I do not recall at the 
moment. 

Senator Downer. By whom were they em- 
ployed and paid? 

Then Mr. Lawson made the following 
confused and evasive reply: 

They were employed and paid by the peo- 
ple who were there. 
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He said that those nonexistent as- 
sistants, which he did not have, were 
paid by the people who were there. 


In other words, he used—we had an or- 
ganization of a large number of people. 


Then he proceeded to testify that he 
had obtained his information largely 
from finance companies, and from air- 
plane maps which had been made by the 
Government of Mexico. 

Mr. President, is the Genate prepared 
to barter away rights worth hundreds of 
millions of dollars, and foreclose and 
_ curtail the development of the South- 
west on testimony of that character? I 
say to Senators that the testimony 
which I have read is indicative in char- 
acter of 90 percent of other testimony 
upon the subject, as we shall see as we 
review the statements which were made. 

In order that the situation may be 
clearly understood, I may say that of 
the 1,800,000 acre-feet, which it is al- 
leged that Lower California was using 
in 1944, it is admitted by both sides of 
the controversy that 1,100,000 acre-feet 
was diverted in the United States 
through American facilities, and then 
allowed to go down to Mexico. Since it 
was diverted through our facilities, we 
know what the amount was. It was 
1,100,000 acre-feet. During that dry 
year of 1944, Mexico could not get even 
1,100,009 acre-feet without appealing to 
us and making a special arrangement 
with the State Department and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation to provide extraor- 
dinary means in order that the water be 
made available to Mexico. I believe that 
last year was the first time we had di- 
verted water to Mexico out of the All- 
American Canal. As I will show later, 
the State Department warned Mexico 
that the taking of that water through 
our facilities must not be considered as 
establishing any precedent, 

Mr. President, another amazing thing 
occurred. Representatives of the State 
Department who appeared before the 
committee pleaded total ignorance of 
there having been correspondence þe- 
tween Mexico and the United States, by 
virtue of which it was necessary to make 
extraordinary arrangements for Lower 
California to obtain water in 1944, with 
the understanding that no precedent 
should thereby be established. The 
State Department said that it could not 
find the correspondence relating to that 
subject and denied that it knew about it. 
We were finally compelled to obtain 
copies of it from the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. 

Mr. President, with regard to the 
1,100,000 acre-feet, do you not think 
that common decency and honesty 
would have impelled the representatives 
of the State Department to have ap- 
peared before the Foreign Relations 
Committee and say, “Gentlemen, be- 
cause Mexico’s crops were dying in 1944 
and she could not get water, we worked 
out a special arrangement for her, and 
here is the arrangement which was 
worked out, and as to which we first had 
an understanding that no claim could 
be made that whatever we did could be 
used as a precedent”? 

Senators, I shall later take up the testi- 
mony on that point of the Assistant Sec- 
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retaries of the State Department. I think 
the Senate should be appalled that those 
representatives of the State Department 
pleaded total ignorance of documents of 
such huge importance in this controversy, 
documents which were created by repre- 
sentatives of the State Department. 

Mr. President, reverting again to Mr. 
Lawson’s testimony, it will be recalled 
that he testified that it was ascertained 
that Mexico was using 1,800,000 acre-feet 
of water. Manifestly, 1,101,000 acre- 
feet came cut of the American headgates 
and American appliances on American 
soil, under conditions which I have 
stated. That left 700,000 acre-feet of 
water. And Mexico claims that in 1944 
she pumped that much water out of the 
river below the lower international 
boundary. From hearsay, and from cir- 
cumstantial evidence, we are certain that 
she did not get more than 200,000 or 
300,000 acre-feet. But unfortunately, we 
could not appear before the committee 
and positively testify, because, of course, 
we were not allowed to make any meas- 
urements and calculations in Lower 
California. 

The land upon which the 1,100,000 
acre-feet of water was used and the land 
upon which the additional water was 
used is all contiguous, forming one com- 
mon parcel of land, as may be seen from 
an inspection of the map which was sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Texas. 

I ask Senators what they think of 
representatives of the United States, who 
would take airplane maps from Mexico, 
made by representatives of Mexico in 
order to support her claim, and give cre- 
dence to such maps. In the first place, 
airplane maps are very difficult to read. 
In the second place, unless one knows 
the angles from which the shots were 
taken, the maps are not worth anything. 
How easy it would be to confuse the land 
which was irrigated by the 1,100,000 acre- 
feet with the remainder of the land. I 
ask, Mr. President, are we willing to es- 
tablish a precedent, of the character to 
which reference has been made, by agree- 
ing to this treaty? Are we going to barter 
away the rights of the United States and 
its citizens by the type of investigation 
which was made? 

Mr. Lawson was finally compelled to 
admit that all the information with re- 
gard to the alleged 700,000 acre-feet of 
water had come from Mexican sources, 
and/or the finance companies, the only 
one of whom he knew was the Anderson- 
Clayton Co. I believe that the Ander- 
son-Clayton Co. is the largest cotton 
handler in the entire world. That com- 
pany is already operating in Lower Cali- 
fornia with immense cotton ginning es- 
tablishments and factories for many by- 
products. The company is financing the 
growers shown on this map. They are 
totally dependent upon the signing of 
this treaty. I assert—I regret that there 
are not many Senators present from the 
South to hear me—that, in my opinion, 
if this treaty is effectuated there will be 
developed, in Lower California, one of 
the greatest cotton-growing areas in the 
entire world. The testimony is undis- 
puted that a Mr. Jenkins, a man of ex- 
traordinarily bad reputation, whose his- 
tory was given before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, acquired for 75 cents 
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an acre 500,000 acres of this land which 
will be irrigated. That land is rich, silt 
soil two or three hundred feet deep. 
There is no finer cotton land in the 
world. I estimate, from the investiga- 
tions I have made in California, that, for 
every 4 or 5 acre-feet of water that 
Mexico can get down there, she will pro- 
duce a bale of cotton. If that be true, 
do not mistake me. We are not dealing 
with a use of 1,500,000 acre-feet of water, 
for it is very certain, if we once ratify 
this treaty and obligate ourselves, not 
only to the guaranteed amount, but to 
help Mexico with the use of all water 
we are not using, within 10 years she 
will be utilizing 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 
acre-feet of water, and, I doubt not, 
producing between 750,000 and 1,000,000 
bales of cotton—cotton which is already 
a drug on the market. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Is it the contention of 
the Senator from California that in or- 
der to preserve the cotton industry in 
the South the pending treaty should be 
defeated? I hope the Senator will not 
take that position. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I might say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
that if I thought that the free use of our 
water and of our power, as a gift to 
Mexico, would help to build up a great 
cotton-producing area, which the world 
does not need, and help make more dif- 
ficult the lot of the cotton-growers of 
the South, I certainly would consider 
that a factor, and I appreciate the dis- 
tinguished Senator’s having called it to 
my attention. 

Mr. HATCH. I certainly hope the 
argument on the treaty will not be 
placed on that plane. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I must admit that I 
hardly understand what the distin- 
guished Senator means. At a cost of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, we are 
building up a great reservoir and irri- 
gation system in the United States. Just 
why we should make great appropria- 
tions and turn over a tremendous 
amount of water to Mexico, so that she 
can help bankrupt our cotton farmers, I 
fail to see. It is not a major point in 
this case; of course not; but I think we 
should all understand the facts. 

Mr. President, I should like to have 
the Senate realize what the condition 
will be. The distinguishec Senator from 
Ohio and the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado have repeatedly expressed ap- 
prehension that if the Senate does not 
ratify this treaty, Lower California will 
build up a big water use. Later in my 
argument I shall show that contention 
is totally fallacious. Mexico could not 
even use 1,500,000 acre-feet of water 
without our permission, our appliances, 
our dams, and our diversion ‘structures. 
That is a simple fact, which has been 
entirely suppressed and glossed over. I 
ask, Mr. President, as a matter of com- 
mon sense, if it be true that flowing 
down that river there are 10,000,000 
acre-feet of water, which Mexico could 
use for the next 25 or 50 years, and 
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thereby practically build up against us 
a right in that amount, would she be 
here accepting a mere 1,500,000 acre- 
feet of water? Of course she would not; 
and, as I shall attempt to demonstrate 
later, Mexico is only using the one mil- 
lion, three or four hundred thousand 
acre-feet which we think she is now 
using, by virtue of our sufferance and 
our permission, and next summer, if we 
did not want to cooperate with Mexico 
and allow her to have the use of our 
dams and ditches and diversion struc- 
tures, she would produce hardly any 
crops. 

The argument that if we do not ratify 
the pending treaty Mexico will build 
up @ great use against us is totally un- 
sound and fallacious. But I do not 
want.to be led away from my argu- 
ment on that question at this point. I 
shall later come back to it. 

As I have said, Mr. Jenkins, who has 
been described in the press as an ex- 
patriate adventurer, acquired while this 
treaty was being negotiated more than 
500,000 acres of this land at 75 cents an 
acre. If this treaty is once ratified by 
the two governments, somebody or some 
organization is due to make a large for- 
tune out of our water. I wish to say 
that Lower California will then have the 
cheapest land, the most fertile land, the 
cheapest water, and, so far as I know, 
the cheapest labor in North America, 
and she will be able to get along very 
well. 

At the present time perhaps 75 or 80 
percent of the land is in cotton. It is 
expected that future developments will 
be principally in cotton. Why is that? 
Senators who know more’ about cotton 
than I do can better answer it. But 
` Lower California is not even a State; 
it is a Territory, removed from any cen- 
ter of population in Mexico. Lower 
California cannot grow vegetables or hay 
or other products and ship them into 
Mexico City or other markets in Mexico; 
it cannot successfully compete with us in 
those products at the present time. It 
can and is successfully competing in 
cotton. 

Some time later in this week, it is my 
expectation to present to the Senate a 
resolution providing for a continuance 
of the discussion, until there can be a 
further consideration and investigation 
of this subject. It may be that, upon 
the most vital point raised by the Senator 
from Texas—namely, the amount of 
water Lower California is now using— 
Senators will rely upon Mr. Lawson’s 
testimony. That may satisfy them. 
Perhaps we are entitled to barter away 
rights very precious to us, to our great 
injury, upon that kind of testimony. I 
hope the Senate will agree that there 
should be another investigation. 

Mr. President, in view of the remarks 
made some time ago by the Senator from 
New Mexico, I wish to say that we in 
California are very anxious to work out 
a fair and decent treaty with Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOWNEY. We believe that a 
treaty, which would be much better for 
both Nations, can be worked out. We 
do not know enough about the facts re- 
lating to the Colorado River, as I shall 
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later show, to work out an intelligent 
treaty. The State Department repre- 
sentatives and the International Bound- 
ary Commission have overlooked several 
of the most important facts which should 
enter into the making of a treaty. They 
made omissions of that kind, which 
might plunge us into the most serious and 
unfortunate controversy with Mexico. 

I well realize that whatever water 
Mexico is entitled to she should be al- 
lowed to use just as she desires. If we 
gave her what she could use, from the 
unregulated flow of the river, 750,000 
acre-feet, that should be her water, to 
utilize just as she wishes; but if we are 
to give her far beyond what she is en- 
titled to, in common sense or in comity, 
if we are, beyond that, to help her for 
25 or 50 years to make use of all the 
surplus water we release, we certainly 
should have the right to say, “Well, Mex- 
ico, what are you going to do with this 
water? Are you going to use it to pro- 
duce cotton, in a world which already 
has far too much cotton?” Should we 
lend our wealth and talents and toil, to 
help Mexico produce that crop, under 
conditions so favorable that we could not 
hope to compete with her? 

I yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. I do not know why the 
Senator referred to the Senator from New 
Mexico, in the light of the remarks he 
has made. I sincerely hope there was 
nothing in what I said which refiected 
upon either of the Senators from Cali- 
fornia, or the people of that great State, 
because both Senators are fine, admirable, 
able, and intelligent men, and the people 
of California are fine people. 

I wish to say this to the Senator from 
California, however, that only recently 
his own State engaged in the production 
of irrigated cotton, and I happen to be 
one of the Senators from the irrigated 
States that opposed objections from other 
Senators from rain-grown areas who said 
that California did not have a right to 
produce cotton. I stood for the right of 
California to produce cotton, and I re- 
gret to hear the Senator from California 
make the argument which he has been 
making today, because it sounded so 
much like arguments I had heard made 
against his own State. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Again, Mr. President, I 
do not know what are the implications 
flowing from the remarks of my distin- 
guished and beloved friend from New 
Mexico. I did think his implication was 
that my argument was an unfortunate 
one. I did not take it personally, but I 
do appreciate the kind and gracious 
words the Senator has uttered. I have 
nothing further to add upon that par- 
ticular point, so I shall pass along. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. In this pamphlet en- 
titled “Mexican Treaty” it is stated, on 
page 2: 

It is an area of only 2,000 square miles 
and represents a very small fraction (one 
three hundred and eighty-two thousandths) 
of the total area of Mexico, 


That refers to land which if this treaty 
were ratified, would have the use of 
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water from the Colorado River. 
further: 

All of the water in the Colorado River 
comes from the United States; none comes 
from Mexico. 


Can the Senator tell me whether this 
2,000 square miles is now barren or is 
inhabited? Are people living on it? 
What is the situation? 

Mr. DOWNEY. It is almost wholly 
barren—an arid desert. The Colorado 
River flows for about 50 miles, after it 
leaves the lower boundary, down into 
the Gulf of California. It flows through 
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an area which has only 2 or 3 inches -` 


of rainfall a year, silt for 2 or 3 miles 
on each side of the river, and then sand 
dunes. The only growth there in Lower 
California is the result of irrigation from 
the Colorado River. 

I might say that I stated this morning 
that in Lower California, in the Colorado 
River Basin, there are only about 40,000 
people, as against 4,000,000 in southern 
California, who are dependent on this 
water. 

Mr. LANGER. About how many in- 
habitants would the Senator say there 
are on this 2,000 square miles? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Forty to fifty thou- 
sand—50,000 at the outside. I have 
those figures from our Census Bureau. 
They rate all of Lower California as hav- 
ing a population of 80,000 to 90,000, and 
that portion of Lower California in the 
Colorado River Basin as having 40,000 
to 50,000 people. 

' Mr. LANGER. I notice from this map 
that another part of Mexico is included, 
in addition to Lower California. 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is a very small 
portion of Sonora. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is nothing ex- 
cept dry, arid desert. There is no culti- 
vation of any character there. There is 
a stream which flows through there, but 
itisa dry gulch four or five years out of 
every six. 

Mr. LANGER. Are there 
ranches there? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Nothing but arid 
desert. = 

Mr. LANGER. Who owns that? 

Mr. DOWNEY. The 500,000 acres 
which will be irrigated under this par- 
ticular treaty were recently acquired by 
Mr. Jenkins at 75 cents an acre. 

Mr. LANGER. Who is Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I will yield after I 
answer the question—Mr. Jenkins is 
described as an ex-patriate adventurer 
who has had a most unhappy and la- 
mentable career in Mexico, that has 
brought him in conflict with both gov- 
ermnments, the United States and Mexico, 
and with the criminal authorities. His 
entire record was given before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, so I feel 
free to speak about it. Who his com- 
panions are, or who his associates are, we 
do not know, but he acquired the 500,- 
000 acres, which is most likely to be ir- 
rigated under this treaty, while the treaty 
was being negotiated, as I have said. He 
got it for $360,000, and if this treaty shall 
go into effect, whoever has the title will 
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stand to make a huge fortune running 
into many, many tens of millions of 
dollars. 

I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
think it should be stated that those are 
merely conclusions; there is no testimony 
that if the treaty shall go through this 
land will be watered as a result of the 
treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I think the distin- 
guished Senator is in error. Of course, 
the record will speak for itself. I under- 
stand it is very plain that the 500,000 
acres of land which Mr. Jenkins ac- 
quired at 75 cents an acre is the land 
which is adjacent to the ditches and to 
the river, and that that is the land which 
in all likelihood will be irrigated. Of 
course, it would be possible to carry the 
water on, at large expense, beyond that 
land. I might also say that I think it is 
very certain that financial arrangements 
are already under way to develop that 
particular 500,000 acres. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
yield for another observation? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I believe the Senator 
has some disagreement with the conten- 
tion of the proponents of the treaty that, 
roughly, in 1943 and 1944, 1,800,000 acre- 
feet of water were used in Mexico. As- 
suming that those acre-feet of water 
were used on lands in Mexico now under 
irrigation, it is perfectly apparent that 
if this treaty cuts the acre-feet down 
to one and one-half million they prob- 
ably will not be applied outside of the 
area now being irrigated. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Colorado is entitled to draw 
that conclusion if he wants to, but in 
this treaty we expressly convey to Mex- 
ico all the surplus water that reaches her 
borders. We also in the treaty make 
arrangements to allow Mexico to divert 
that surplus water. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Texas—and I think he was perhaps too 
optimistic—did state, however, with a 
considerable degree of truth, that there 
is now perhaps 10,000,000 acre-feet of 
water wasting down into the Gulf of 
California. I do not think it is that 
much. I think it may be 7,000,000 or 
8,000,000 acre-feet, beyond what Mexico 
is using and what we are using now. 
Undoubtedly, Mexico will have that wa- 
ter until the people in the upper basin 
are ready to apply it. She certainly will 
have it for 20 or 30 years, and we obli- 
gate ourselves and pledge ourselves to 
help her use it. The treaty plainly 
shows that she is making arrangements 
to use that surplus water. 

Mr. MILLIKIN rose. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Does the Senator wish 
me to yield now? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to ask 
the Senator to yield, but I do not wish 
to interrupt him if he has something 
further to say at this point. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I wish to say that 
what tremendously disturbs me, and 
what I shall later show unequivocally, 
is that Mexico could not use 1,700,000 
acre-feet without using our water and 
our facilities in the United States. That 
is the fact. It has been covered up and 
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suppressed, and the Senators in the For- 
eign Relations Committee did not know 
it to be a fact, but it is a fact. Let us 
once sign the treaty, and Mexi-o will 
then have, as I have said, the cheapest 
land, the cheapest water, the cheapest 
power, and the cheapest labor, the best 
set-up for a million acres, for the pro- 
duction of 1,000,000 bales of cotton a 
year, of any place in the whole world. 
There is no doubt about it. In 10 years 
Mexico could pay back the whole cost of 
putting in whatever is necessary in the 
way of irrigation facilities, and make a 
huge profit in that 10 years, because 
Mexico has no costs to pay. We ^re the 
ones who are doing all the work. Weare 
the ones who have built the great reser- 
voirs. It is our appliances in the United 
States that will be used. This treaty 
clearly indicates that Mexico intends, 
and we intend to help her, to use, not 
only the 1,700,000 acre-feet of water 
given by this treaty, but four or five mil- 
lion acre-feet besides. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Iam aware that the 
cotton argument has been sedulously 
circulated, particularly amongst south- 
ern Senators to frighten them off. Cali- 
fornia’s contention is that if we adopt 
the treaty Mexico will vastly expand her 
cotton production. If the treaty shall 
not be ratified, what will she do? Then, 
there will be no limitations on her at all. 
Between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 acre- 
feet of water each year are now going 
down the river unused, and what is to 
prohibit Mexico from expanding very 
greatly? But if we place a limitation 
of one and a half million feet in the 
treaty, whatever expansion she makes 
will be at her peril and will be wiped out 
if the time ever comes when California 
can use the water. I do not think that 
time will ever arrive, however, unless 
there should be another flood such as 
occurred in the days of Noah. 

The Senator says that under the 
treaty Mexico can use more than one 
and a half million acre-feet if it flows 
down there. In the absence of the treaty 
Mexico can certainly use it if it flows 
down there. Water cannot be stopped 
from flowing. It is going to flow into 
Mexico anyway, and if it is there by our 
permission and consent, treaty or no 
treaty, of course, Mexico can use the 
water. So there is nothing contradic- 
tory in the treaty saying that this extra 
water may be used by Mexico, and at 
the same time providing that she ac- 
quires no right and no title to it. It is 
merely a matter of sufferance, because 
the water is down there. It comes down 
the river, 8,000,000 to 10,600,000 acre- 
feet every year, and there is no one who 
can prevent Mexico from using it. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I first 
desire to direct my remarks to answer- 
ing the Senator from Texas. I am very 
glad the distinguished Senator made 
the statement he just did to the Senate. 
I have not the slightest criticism of the 
distinguished Senator from Texas. But 
I allege, and I will prove it right now, 
that he is wholly mistaken in what he 
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has to say. He is justified in beliey- 
ing it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If- that is true, the 
Senator ought not to be glad that I made 
the statement. i 

Mr. DOWNEY. Iam glad the Senator 
did make it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That I made a false 
statement about the matter? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I do not accuse my 
distinguished friend of any falsehood. 
The worst I could accuse him of is that 
his noble nature has led him tc > readily 
to accept statements which were wholly 
misleading and improper. On the con- 
trary, rather than Mexico being able to 
use 10,000,000 acre-feet of water now, or 
5,000,000, or one and a half million, she 
could not use any substantial amount, 
and she has not been able to. The water 
that she used in 1944, 1,100,000 acre- 
feet, was diverted from facilities in the 
United States, and Mexico could not 
have gotten it without those facilities. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Imperial Irri- 
gation District works? Is that what the 
Senator means? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Upon which Cali- 
fornia obtains a royalty for the water 
that goes to Mexico at this time. Is that 
true now? ‘ 

Mr. DOWNEY. No; I think that is 
not true. The Imperial Irrigation Dis- 
trict has never made any money or any 
profit, as I will later show, out of those 
works in Mexico, or distributing water 
in Lower California. 

(At this point Mr. Downey yielded the 
floor for the day for the consideration 
of the first deficiency appropriation bill 
and for other business which was trans- 
acted.) ‘ 

Tuesday, March 27, 1945 
(Continuation from Monday March 26, 
1945) 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I shall 
address the Senate for a limited time 
today—I hope for not over 30 or 45 min- 
utes at the outside. I have, as yet, hardly 
begun a discussion of the many involved 
points of this treaty, but I have no de- 
sire unduly to delay the Senate in its de- 
liberations, and I have no desire to speak 
longer than I should. I have reached the 
conclusion that the quickest and most 
logical way for the Senate to understand 
what this treaty is all about is to begin a 
consideration of amendments to particu- 
lar sentences, paragraphs, and articles. 
Speaking only for myself, I want to say 
that it is now my opinion that almost 
every sentence, certainly every article of 
this treaty, is filled with ambiguity and 
confusion, and likewise, that many of the 
articles contain enormous grants of 
power that the Senate will not want to 
make. I believe the Senate can obtain a 
more intelligent and a quicker idea of 
the treaty and do what the Senate de- 
sires to do with it by considering the in- 
dividual points that arise in the course 
of discussion of concrete amendments to 
particular articles. 

At this time I merely wish to reply 
briefly to the point principally stressed 
by the distinguished Senator from Texas 
(Mr. CONNALLY]. That point is, as he 
states it, that there is now in the Colo- 
rado River, wasting down to the Gulf of 
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California, through Lower California; ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 acre-feet of 
water that Mexico will be enabled to 
appropriate and beneficially use a huge 
part of that 10,000,000 acre-feet; and 
that, by so using it, she will build up a 
claim or a right to that water which may 
be very costly and burdensome to us in 
the future. It was his statement, I be- 
lieve—perhaps he was somewhat too op- 
timistic; perhaps he overemphasized it— 
that many, many millions of acre-feet 
of water would be running down there 
unused by American water users for 50 
or’100 years, and that it would be this 
water that Mexico would appropriate, 
and that by appropriating and benefi- 
cially using it Mexico would build up a 
right to it. Consequently the distin- 
guished Senator, starting with that 
premise, argues that this treaty is very 
favorable to us, because it curtails and 
limits Mexico to the use of 1,500,000 acre- 
feet of water. 

We Americans are rather naive. We 
are credulous, so far as our own rights 
are concerned. The arguments which 
were stated by the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee were the 
arguments principally relied on by wit- 
nesses for the State Department, in urg- 
ing this treaty. If we were American 
businessmen or lawyers, and not naive, 
but thinking in terms of practical com- 
mon sense, we would immediately say, 
“If Mexico now has it within her power, 
for the next 25, 50, or 100 years to use 
5,000,000 or 10,000,000 acre-feet of water, 
worth billions of dollars, why does she 
not use that water to build up her right, 
so that she can make whatever maximum 
claim she may wish to make, in the 
future?” 

Mr. President, I have already said that 
the record before the Foreign Relations 
Committee is full of inaccuracies and 
misstatements, far beyond anything I 
have ever experienced. Here again we 
find the whole statement of facts erro- 
neous. It is not only 100 percent wrong, 
but the direct opposite is true. 

I spent 2 weeks on the delta of the 
Colorado River and on the facilities in 
the United States, by which Mexico now 
principally uses her water. I say to the 
Senate—and I challenge investigation 
of the statement—that Mexico cannot 
build up any additional use of water 
without this treaty. She cannot even 
use what she is now using without our 
facilities in this country—our diversion 
ditches, dams, and reservoirs. If Mex- 
ico could, for an almost unlimited time, 
use many times 1,500,000 acre-feet, and 
by that use establish » strong right to 
that amount forever, weuld she be here, 
sacrificing her interests? Of course, she 
would not. Nor would the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee urge 
upon the Senate that we make this 
treaty as a favor to Mexico. If the facts 
are as alleged, Mexico is making a most 
improvident treaty, against which she 
should be protected. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. . 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to get 
a little information about the prior ne- 
gotiations in connection with this treaty. 
I believe that in 1927 or 1928 Mexico de- 
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manded 3,600,000 acre-feet as her share, 
and we offered approximately 1,000,000. 

Mr. DOWNEY. We offered approxi- 
mately 750,000. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The digest states 
that there was also a suggested recog- 
nition of 250,000 to 300,000 acre-feet to 
compensate for loss in the main channel. 
The digest states that we offered ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 acre-feet. At that 
time Mexico wanted 3,600,000 acre-feet, 
and apparently we offered approximately 
1,000,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No; again the digest 
is erroneous. What is referred to there 
is what is known as the Mead offer. The 
Mead offer proposed to give Mexico 
750,000 acre-feet of water, with only a 
possibility of adding to that the amount 
of water necessary to take that 750.000 
acre-feet from the river, through the 
main canal, to the head of the laterals, 
The testimony of the engineer who man- 
aged the system to the effect that the 
additional amount would be less than 10 
percent. The written records of the 
Mead committee are plain and unequivo- 
cal, to the effect that the Mead offer was 
750,000 acre-feet plus perhaps 10 percent, 
or 75,000 acre-feet in addition. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is true, is it not, 
that Mexico thought she was entitled to 
3,600,000 acre-feet at that time? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Up to the time the 
All-American Canal was built, Mexico 
was Claiming 3,600,000 acre-feet. I shall 
be glad to explain to the Senator, and to 
the Senate, upon what Mexico based that 
claim. 

When we originally irrigated the lands 
in the Imperial Valley in the United 
States, we were compelled to take our 
ditch through Mexico. As a condition 
for permitting this, Mexico demanded of 
us the right to take one-half of whatever 
water was carried through that ditch. 
The ditch had a capacity of 10,000 sec- 
ond-feet of water. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What does that 
represent in -cre-feet? 

Mr. DOWNEY. One second-foot of 
water flowing for 24 hours makes two 
acre-feet. Five thousand second-feet of 
water would represent 10,000 acre-feet a 
day, or 3,600,000 acre-feet a year; but 
there was never that amount of water 
taken through the ccna’. Only a small 
fraction of it went through the canal, 
because the water simply was not there. 
The maximum which Mexico ever got out 
of that contract was 750,000 acre-feet of 
water in 1 year. But Mexico continued 
to hope that the United States might 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars on 
our streams, thereby making it possible 
to take 10,000 second-feet of water 
through the ditch into Mexico. She 
would then be able to claim half that 
water. So long as Mexico felt that she 
had a strangle hold on the people of the 
United States, because our ditch hap- 
pened to go through Mexico, she made 
the claim of 3,600,000 acre-feet. 

But our American farmers threw off 
that parasitical burden, that servitude 
to Mexico. We built the All-American 
Canal, which runs entirely through 
American soil, and thus we were under 
no obligation to give to Mexico any water 
out of the All-American Canal. 
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Consequently, Mexico immediately 
realized that she had lost her hold on us, 
Since that time, she has been anxiously 
determined to make some treaty, because 
from now on Mexico can do substantially 
no irrigation without the use of our reser- 
voirs, our dikes, ditches, and diversion 
facilities in the United States. If we do 
not make this treaty, and if we do not 
wish to go out of our way to help Mexico 
use our facilities, built at our expense, 
next summer she will have a crop failure. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is one other 
point on which I am not altogether clear. 
In connection with the provision for one 
and a half million acre-feet, as I under- 
stand the testimony, it is estimated that 
about half of that amount, or 750,000 
acre-feet, is what is called prime water, 
and the other half consists of return 
flow water. Is that true? 

Mr. DOWNEY. It is the contention of 
our State Department that Mexico will 
be obligated to take, as a part of the 
1,500,000 acre-feet, any return flow 
waters, which have been used for irri- 
gation in the United States, and which 
come back to the river at the Mexican 
boundary, however saline, and however 
low in quality those waters may be. In 
my opinion, anyone who attempts to 
make a treaty based upon the amount 
of return flow is very foolish, because it 
might well be that the whole 1,500,000 
acre-feet would be return flow. It might 
happen that only a few hundred thousand 
acre-feet would be return flow. However, 
the Senator is correct in saying that that 
is the way in which the treaty is now 
phrased. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If that were true, 
it would not be very different from the 
offer in 1928. In other words, 750,000 
acre-feet of prime water was offered at 
that time, was it not? z 

Mr. DOWNEY. No. The Mead offer 
was very plain, that the 750,000 acre-feet 
would include return flow at the Mexican 
boundary. The 750,000 acre-feet includes 
the return flow. I have the whole Mead 
report here, and I can mark it and let 
the Senator read it. However, I may say 
to the distinguished Senator that we in 
California are willing to consent to a 
treaty which would give Mexico the 750,- 
000 acre-feet of water plus all the return 
flow, whatever that might be. It might 
very well be that she would get 2,000,000 
acre-feet by that process. 

Let me suggest to the Senator that 
the difficulty is not thereby solved, for 
the reason that, among approximately 50 
other ambiguities in the treaty, there is 
one which is patent and obvious, namely, 
that the treaty does not make it plain 
that Mexico must take that return flow, 
regardless of its quality. Let me say to 
the distinguished Senator, who proba- 
bly is not experienced in irrigation mat- 
ters, that in calculating the effective 
value of irrigation water one must take 
into consideration two factors of equal 
importance. One is the amount of 
water; the other is the salinity of the 
water. Exactly to the extent that you 
increase the salinity of the water, you 
decrease the value of the water for 
irrigation purposes. As you get more 
salt, that salt tends to precipitate in the 
land, and you need more water to wash 
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out the salt. Otherwise, you will spoil 
your land and destroy your plants. 

It is my own belief, and I am confident 
of it, and I think almost everyone agrees 
with me upon this particular point, that 
the return flow will be so highly saline 
as to be practically worthless. It might 
well be that under the treaty, as inter- 
preted by the State Department, all the 
water allotted to Mexico would be return 
flow, and it might well be that that water 
would be totally valueless, 

To me it seems like Alice in Wonder- 
land. I see distinguished members of 
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tions here. I cannot follow their mental 
processes on this matter, and I say that 
with high respect for them. The treaty 
provides that Mexico: must take the 
water from any and all sources. , It is 
first argued that that expression means 
from return flow and seepage. It is next 
argued that it likewise means that the 
return flow and seepage may be so highly 
saline as to be unusable. To my mind 
that is most ambiguous. If I were a 
judge of a court I would never say that 
the treaty obligated Mexico to take use- 
less waters. I would never interpret a 
treaty in that way. Apparently the 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations think the treaty does mean 
that, and the State Department officials 
have reiterated it. We could save half 
the time of this debate and much 
acrimony and fury, if we would simply 
say in plain language in the treaty what 
the State Department officials say it 
means, namely, that Mexico must take 
this water, regardless of quality. 

I wish to have the distinguished Sen- 
ator know that I am not suggesting that 
kind of a treaty with Mexico. I would 
not do it, because I think it would be a 
very bad treaty. However, the State 
Department has made all its arguments, 
all its plans, and all its calculations, 
based upon the premise that the water 
must be taken by Mexico, regardless of 
quality. Clearly, the provision is am- 
biguous. Even if it is not ambiguous, 
why not just add the simple words “re- 
gardless of quality,” and satisfy those of 
us who think it is ambiguous? 

I may say to the distinguished Senator, 
that it was stated openly at the hearings, 
by a representative of the State Depart- 
ment, “If you say in plain and simple 
language what you mean, the Mexican 
Senate will not confirm the treaty.” 
Mr. President, what kind of an Alice-in- 
Wonderland are we living in? What kind 
of a mass hysteria is there, that is 
gripping us right now, so that State De- 
partment representatives come before us 
and say, “It is clearly understood that 
this language means thus and so, but we 
dare not write it out in simple words, be- 
cause it would be offensive to Mexico.” 

Let me say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor, that this is life and death for us in 
the Colorado River Basin, including the 
upper basin States. It may be bad for 
California to have an injurious treaty; 
but if we know what the injury is, at least 
we can guard against it. However, above 
and beyond everything else, we wish to 
have a precise and clear treaty, so that 
we shall know what it means. No Sena- 
tor can say that the expression “from 
any and all sources” is not ambiguous, or 
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can say, with certainty, that it means 
Mexico must take useless waters. 

Senators ask me, “Suppose we make 
this treaty, upon the theory that Mexico 
is obligated to take this return flow, re- 
gardless of its salinity, and suppose that 
then some court of international arbi- 
tration decides against us, as it almost 
certainly would. What would happen?” 
Well, Mr. President, no one could tell 
what would happen; but it would be a 
disaster beyond parallel, to the Colorado 
River Basin States. Ihave no doubt that 
one of several things could happen. Lake 
Mead is now impregnated with salt to 
the extent of 750 parts per million. That 
is fairly good water for irrigation. When 
the salt content increases to 2,000 parts 
per million, the water is on the border- 
line of being useless. We think the re- 
turn flow will have 3,000 parts of salt per 
million, and that is very bad water. It 
would not be usable by Mexico. The 
upper basin States are going to com- 
mence a great development very soon, 
They will begin to use and re-use the 
water in the upper Colorado as it flows 
down to Lake Mead. By taking it from 
the river and passing it through their 
soil, they will increase the salinity of the 
water.. No one can say what will be the 
salinity in Lake Mead 25 or 30. years 
from now. It may be a thousand parts 
per million; it may be 1,500 parts per 
million. It will be much poorer water. 
We in the lower basin States are pro- 
tected under the compact, because our 
grant is in what we term “beneficial 
use.” By “beneficial use” is meant the 
actual use which is obtained from the 
water; so that to the extent that we get 
more salinity in the water, we will get 
more water to use. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not care to argue 
that point with the distinguished junior 
Senator from California, but I wish now 
to file in the Recor a caveat against that 
theory. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr, President, I do not 
think there is any misunderstanding be- 
tween me and the Senator from Colo- 
rado. I realize that the obligation of the 
upper basin States is to send down 75,- 
000,000 acre-feet of water, regardless of 
its quality, I think, every 10 years. How- 
ever, let me say to the Senator, suppose 
Mexico is granted by the Department of 
State a million and a half acre-feet of 
beneficial use. With the water as it now 
is in Lake Mead, she might get that bene- 
ficial use out of 2,000,000 acre-feet of 
water. When the water became more 
saline, it might require two and one-half 
million acre-feet. I am not saying that 
would increase the burden on the upper 
basin States. 

All I say—and I am correct, and I per- 
sist in saying it—is that the rights in the 
Colorado River States are based on what 
we term consumptive use. Consumptive 
use is the amount of water applied, less 
the return flow to the river; and the re- 
turn flow to the river depends upon the 
amount of salinity. Iam not arguing as 
to any rights as between the upper basin 
States and the lower basin States; but, 
ef course, our earlier rights in California, 
since they are based on beneficial use, will 
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require that. the amount of water applied 
under those earlier rights will be in- 
creased as the salinity increases. I do 
not think the Senator will differ with me 
on that point. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I simply wish to say 
that our obligation, as I interpret it, un- 
der the compact in the upper basin States 
is to give the lower basin States 75,000,- 
000 acre-feet of water in progressive, 10- 
year series. There is nothing whatever 
in the treaty which says anything about 
consumptive use in Mexico. 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is right. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We deliver a fixed 
amount of water to Mexico. It utterly 
confuses the issue to talk about the terms 
of the Colorado compact, which mentions 
consumptive use, and to talk about other 
instruments which are relevant here, 
which mention consumptive use, and 
then carry the consumptive-use idea into 
the Mexican treaty, which says nothing 
about consumptive use and which does 
not give any guaranty for the delivery 
of any type of water. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I do not wish to be 
drawn into an argument with the Sena- 
tor cn this very technical, complicated, 
and difficult point. We could detain the 
Senate, as Supreme Courts have been de- 
tained, for 2 or 3 days on this one point. 

The Colorado River compact allocates 
to the upper basin 17,500,000 acre-feet 
annually for consumptive use. The 
lower basin is given 8,500,000 acre-feet 
annually for consumptive use. The Sen- 
ator, of course, knows that. In calculat- 
ing what is surplus and what is not sur- 
plus, consumptive use is, of course, taken 
into consideration, and that largely de- 
pends on the salinity of the water. I do 
not believe the Senator and I differ on 
those points. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I un- 
derstood the Senator to say, or to imply, 
that as the waters of the stream become 
more saline the upper basin might have 
to deliver more water for the benefit of 
the lower basin. I arose merely to 
complain against that, because I do not 
want the Recorp to show that I sit here 
silently and allow that to stand without 
objection. I agree with the distin- 
guished Senator that we could spend 
considerable time in arguing that point. 

Mr. DOWNEY. There are experts, 
men who know more about this than I do, 
who might differ with me. But I am in 
agreement with the statement of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado, that 
because of increasing salinity at Lake 
Mead through re-use of the water in the 
upper basin, there should be no increase 
in the obligation of the upper basin to 
release more water. But the water 
rights in the lower basin are measured 
in terms of consumptive use. Consump- 
tive use means, in effect, the actual value 
obtained from the use of the water. As 
the salinity increases there is less con- 
sumptive use, and therefore more water 
must be obtained in order to satisfy that 
particular water right. 

Mr. President, of course the distin- 
guished Senator is correct in saying that 
the 1,500,000 acre-feet to Mexico is not 
based on consumptive use. If it were 
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the treaty would be plain. We would 
then know how much water we must 
give to Mexico. Let us look at it in 
this way: With the water which Mexico 
could receive under this treaty there 
might be salt impregnation to the ex- 
tent of 3,000 parts to the million. That 
kind of water would irrigate only one- 
quarter as much land as the kind of 
water which Mexico is now receiving out 
of Lake Mead. But if the allowance to 
Mexico were made on the basis of bene- 
ficial consumptive use, as the salinity 
increased she would be entitled to: more 
water to compensate for it. 

There are many ways in which this 
problem could have been properly han- 
dled. As it is, Mr. President, I assert 
without any fear of successful contra- 
diction, that this, the very heart of the 
treaty, as well as almost every other 
point in it, is so ambiguous and con- 
fusing that if the Senate adopts the 
treaty instead of settling the present 
controversies and questions of right in 
the Colorado River. States it will have 
confused and unsettled them almost be- 
yond measure. 

Consider what might happen. Sup- 
pose that 25 or 30 years from now Mex- 
ico begins to get an excessive amount 
of return flow and that it is so saline 
that it begins to make her land unpro- 
ductive, and she must begin to reduce 
her irrigation. Why, Mr. President, if 
she were to go before a court of inter- 
national arbitration she would, of course, 
obtain relief. I do not believe that the 
American leaders would then have the 
temerity to say to the international 
court, “Mexico is obligated under the 
treaty to take water however poor its 
quality.” Asa matter of fact, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee will not let 
that be said in plain terms right now, 
for fear the treaty will not be ratified 
by Mexico. What kind of an unreal 
world are we moving in? Are we making 
this treaty for some kind of a temporary 
effect upon the world and upon Mexico 
in particular or are. we creating and 
settling rights in perpetuity? I assert 
that we are being asked to create a docu- 
ment- so absurd and grotesque that it 
will be a foundation of future controver- 
sies and lawsuits almost beyond measure. 

I was attempting to trace what might 
happen if a court of international ar- 
bitration should decide that Mexico was 
entitled to water of usable quality. I 
was about to state that a court would be 
justified in saying that the United States 
agreed to give Mexico 1,700,000 acre-feet 
of usable water and that it had to be 
equal to the quality of the water in Lake 

. Mead at the time the treaty was made. 
What that would lead us to I do not 
know, but it would perhaps lead us to a 
million or two million more acre-feet of 
water than this treaty purports to give 
because we are asked to give a guaran- 
teed right which might lead us into 
reparations and damages to the extent 
of huge amounts. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not wish to 
prolong the debate. The Senator stated 
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correctly when he said that I am not 
familiar with irrigation matters. I wish 
to say, however, that I have noticed two 
or three statements in the booklet which 
was placed on our desks yesterday. One 
statement is to the effect that certain 
communities are paying for Boulder Dam, 
and that the taxpayers are not paying 
for it. Exactly what does that state- 
ment mean? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas that 
the Boulder Dam project was built under 
an arrangement between the Federal 
Government and its citizens, an arrange- 
ment which is unique, so far as I know. 
While it is a reclamation project, never- 
theless the Federal Government charges 
us 3 percent interest on the use of the 
money. Incidentally, the R. F. C. made 
$3,000,000 in profits out of us in selling 
some of the bonds. In addition to paying 
3 percent interest we must amortize the 
whole principal over the course of 50 
years or slightly in excess of that length 
of time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Who does the Sen- 
ator mean when he says “we”? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I will come to that in 
a moment. The arrangement has been 
so worked out, that both Arizona and 
Nevada will receive $300,000 a year for 
50 years in rent, or in lieu of taxes, for 
the use of the dam site which is located 
at a point between those two States. 
There is also a charge of $500,000 a year 
for 50 years, which is largely for the 
benefit of the upper basin. All those 
charges are a burden upon the water 
users and power users in the lower basin, 
almost entirely in California, 

I may say also that if, after we have 
paid the interest and all those extra 
charges, we then owned the enterprise, 
that would be one thing. But we will 
not own it. At the end of 50 years the 
great Boulder Dam enterprise will remain 
the property of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Likewise, during this entire 
50-year period we must establish repair 
and depreciation funds so that that great 
enterprise will be turned over to Uncle 
Sam 50 years from now in as good con- 
dition as it is in now. 

Mr. President, we are not complaining. 
We signed our names to those obligations. 
We made the contracts with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in order to accom- 
plish our objectives. "We are not com- 
plaining about that. But we are com- 
plaining now, when those contracts made 
with us are about to be violated by the 
terms of this treaty, that the lower 
basin States, whose financial efforts 
made the project possible, will be the 
ones who will be stricken to the heart by 
the treaty. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it true—I gather 
there is something of the sort in the 
contracts—that actually the way Cali- 
fornia is paying is in the form of pay- 
ments for electric power which is gen- 
erated at Boulder Dam? California is 
not paying Boulder Dam anything for 
the water received in payment for the 
structures such as the All-American 
Canal or some of the distribution canals 
lower down. Is that correct? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I might say to the 
Senator that is substantially eorrect, 
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There are certain charges for water, but 
they are of a minor kind, and the project 
was largely worked out through the 
charges for the power. But now let me 
go a little further. The metropolitan 
water district, whose water rights will be 
fatally striken by this treaty—that is 
the metropolitan water district which 
serves the urban part of southern Cali- 
fornia—took 36 percent of this firm 
power at rates which, with charges for 
the rest of the power and some charges 
for water, would repay all these amounts. 
The metropolitan water district has to 


*-pay for this power, even though it cannot 


use it, and even though it might have 
to resell it at a loss. As a matter of 
fact, in the first 4 or 5 years after Boulder 
Dam was constructed the Metropolitan 
water district had on its hands power for 
which it had to pay Mr. Ickes and which 
it could not use or resell, to the extent 
of four and one-half million dollars. If 
it had not been for the unusual demand 
for power in California, because of the 
war, we would probably now have a bur- 
den approximating a million dollars a 
year for power, for which we have con- 
tracted and which we would not be able 
touse. We are obligated to take enough 
of this power to amortize and carry the 
investment, even though we have to han- 
dle the power at a large cost. That is 
our obligation. If Uncle Sam had done 
what was done, we will say, in the case 
of the Tennessee River, that is, make an 
outright appropriation for the repay- 
ment of the principal and the interest, 
then our power would have cost about a 
half what it did. Certainly southern 
California has obligated itself to pay for 
this great structure out of the power 
revenues, and has guaranteed the powcr 
revenues. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understand fur- 
ther that the rates California pays for 
electricity are considerably below the 
average rates for the Nation. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I might say that they 
are very reasonable rates. ` 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is a very 
great benefit in itself, is it not, regardless 
of any water power or anything else that 
might come out of it? 

Mr. DOWNEY. The way it has worked 
out, I might say to the distinguished 
Senator, has been most fortunate, be- 
cause this power has been of great value 
to us, as a part of our war effort. If the 
war had not come on, probably all our 
power users, certainly the metropolitan 
water district, would have been handling 
this power at a very substantial loss, As 
it is, it is working out profitably; but if 
cheaper sources of power should be de- 
veloped, if changes should take place, 
we might have to fall back upon the tax- 
ing power of the cities of southern Cali- 
fornia to meet the carrying charges and 
the amortization of Boulder Dam. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
by any chance know about what the 
average rate is for the electric power? 
I wonder what it is at the dam. Does 
the Senator happen to know? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I have all the figures, 
The rates vary according to the different 
kinds of users, wholesalers, and oth- 
ers. I can furnish them to the Senator. 
I might say that they are very moderate 
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rates, in my opinion, as compared to the 
Tennessee Valley, for instance. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They certainly are 
very moderate compared to those in a 
State such as Arkansas where the rates 
are double what they are in the Tennes- 
see Valley. 

Mr, DOWNEY. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator, we are not com- 
plaining about the contract, and he 
should understand that these contracts 
and this plan were provided for in the 
Boulder Canyon project act. In that 
act it was stated that none of the bene- 
ficial uses of this great enterprise, which 
was to be undertaken by us, should be 
available outside the United States, 
That was a part of our statutory com- 
pact. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The implication of 
the statement is that these communities 
in California are paying for this dam out 
of earnings. It so happens there is noth- 
ing said to clarify the situation, but, as 
they are actually getting value received 
by way of electricity, I do not see that 
it has any bearing on this question. 

There is a further point which, as a 
matter of information, I should like also 
to raise, namely, with regard to the 
charges for water which has been de- 
livered to Mexico. Is it not true that the 
izrigation district has been paid for the 
water which has been sold to Mexico, and 
that if this treaty is not ratified it will 
continue to be able to sell the excess 
water to Mexico? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No. I might say to 
the distinguished Senator again that the 
testimony before the Foreign Relations 
Committee by the representative of the 
International Boundary Commission and 
the State Department is willfully false. 
I regret to mention it, but I can do noth- 
ing else. Here is the truth of it; in order 
to get our water out of the Colorado 
River and back into the United States, we 
had to go through Mexico, and Mexico, 
as she had a right to do, made a very 
harsh bargain and said, “You have got 
to do all this work and give us half the 
water.” I have no objection to that; that 
was the bargain that was made and we 
would expect to live up to it. 

A subsidiary company was formed 
under the Mexican law to handle dis- 
tribution down there, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is that the Alamo 
Canal? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; that is the Alamo 
Canal. The rates for distribution in 
Mexico have been consistently fixed by 
the Mexican Government, and they have 
been fixed se low that they have never 
returned anything upon the investment 
of the subsidiary company in Mexico or 

- the parent company. Asa matter of fact 
our people have invested down there 
many millions of dollars which Mexico 
is now using without any return to us. 
The facts and the figures are all in the 
record. I unequivocally state—and I 
shall be prepared to prove—that the Im- 
perial irrigation district, through its 
subsidiary in Mexico, has not only never 
made any profit upon distribution down 
there, but has never had one dollar of 
interest or one dollar return of principal 
upon its investment in Lower California, 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. The statement, 
then, that California is selling water is 
wholly untrue. 

Mr. DOWNEY. No, it is not true. I 
do not know about any selling of water. 
What we are doing is that, by the appli- 
ances and large gates and dams in the 
United States, we are serving Mexico, by 
diverting this water into Lower Califor- 
nia. Prior to the time of the building of 
the All-American Canal, we had run 
water from the Imperial Valley through 
Mexico, but, far from our people ever 
having made any money out of Mexico, 
it has been a continuous burden upon the 
American people. 

All the water users in California now 
want to do is to obtain some salvage out 
of Mexico for the works and investment 
they have put in Lower California. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? b 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thought the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Arkansas 
touched on rather an important point, 
and I should like a reconfirmation of it, 
If I understood it correctly—I am speak- 
ing now only of water users in California; 
I am not speaking of power users—the 
water users of California are not reim- 
bursing the cost of Boulder Dam and the 
cost of the reservoir behind the Boulder 
Dam and the incidental features of the 
cam? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I will answer that 
question no, except for some minor 
charges. What I want to point out to the 
distinguished Senator is, that at the time 
Boulder Dam was constructed, American 
users were using several million acre-feet 
of water in California out of the direct 
flow of the river. Since they got that out 
of the direct flow of the river, there was 
not any charge for it. They gave up their 
original rights and merged them in the 
Boulder Dam, with the effect of relieving 
the situation in the upper-basin States. 
What was happening was this: Califor- 
nia, with its faster moving development, 
was appropriating more of the water of 
the Colorado River than the upper-basin 
States were appropriating, and this en- 
tire project was worked out in order to 
assist and benefit everybody in the Colo- 
rado River Basin, but, most of all, the 
upper-basin States. The water available 
for the upper basin has been at least 


doubled over what it was by the building 


of Boulder Dam. 

Let me reiterate this point, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The irrigation-water users in 
California had rights to take their water 
directly from the flow of the river, That 
water did not cost them anything, con- 
sequently they would not go into any 
proposition by which they would have to 
pay for the building of BoulderDam. Of 
course, they were helped, because floods 
were prevented and the river was sta- 
bilized, but they would not pay for the 
water they already owned. The ones 
who most of all wanted the additional 
water, which was to be conserved, were 
the municipalities of Southern Califor- 
nia. Consequently this plan was worked 
out, by which the power contractors of 
Los Angeles and the metropolitan water 
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district took this power and agreed to 
pay for it, even though they had not 
sufficient use for it, and thereby they 
financed the entire project. 

Mr. President, let me go a little fur- 
ther. The metropolitan water district, 
upon the faith of contracts given by the 
Secretary of the Interior, under the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, have built 
aqueducts 400 miles long, running to a 
cost of several hundred million dollars 
in the aggregate. The water users who 
were enjoying the water for irrigation 
had old rights, some of them going back 
to the seventies. Consequently they 
now have the first rights to Boulder Dam 
water, and our municipal rights come 
after those irrigation rights. 

There were allocated to the metro- 
politan irrigation district 1,100,000 acre- 
feet. There were allocated to the city of 
San Diego 112,000 acre-feet. Those 
rights are subordinate to our irrigation 
rights, and, beyond any doubt, if Mexico 
is given 1,500,000 acre-feet of water, in 
3 years out of 5 the water that is given 
her will have to be taken away from the 
water we have been expecting to use in 
southern California, through the aque- 
duct we have already built at a cost of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, expect- 
ing to supply a growing population there 
for the next 50 to 75 years. 3 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
DOCK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from California yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Of the amount of 
firm water that has been allocated to 
the project of which the Senator is speak- 
ing, how much is being used at the pres- 
ent time? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Doses the Senator 
mean in California? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In- California. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I think we are using 
close to 3,000,000 acre-feet out of about 
5,300,000 acre-feet, as I recall. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me suggest to the 
distinguished Senator—and I am speak- 
ing now of the aqueduct—there is an an- 
nual firm water right on the aqueduct of 
about 500,000 acre-feet, perhaps 550,000, 
they are now using about 38,000 acre-feet 
per year, and they have the largest pop- 
ulation in the history of southern Cali- 
fornia, and they could provide for double 
that population in southern California 
with that firm water. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, there 
are certain facts which speak louder than 
all these specious and fallacious argu- 
ments. I ask the distinguished Senator 
whether he thinks that we in southern 
California are so stupid that we would 
take the burden of financing this great 
Boulder Dam project, and those aque- 
ducts, which are costing us hundreds of 
millions, for the purpose of getting water 
which we will not reasonably need in 
the near future? The truth is, that we 
have built most of the present aqueduct 
to carry the full flow of a million one hun- 
dred thousand acre-feet. Perhaps the 
Senator is of the opinion that we did 
that, that we burdened our taxpayers, to 
amuse ourselves. I wish to speak upon 
that very briefly. 
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We are not using more of that water 
now because the war came on. Let us 
first discuss the lowest priority water 
right in California, that of San Diego, 
of 112,000 acre-feet. San Diego’s water 
now comes from reservoirs which are 
filled, uncertainly and intermittently, by 
rains, which may fail us almost any year. 
Recently the Army, the Navy, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, and the Public 
Works Agency, agreed that the situation 
in San Diego is so critical, because of lack 
of water, that we must put in an emer- 
gency project to build an aqueduct, to 
carry waters of the Colorado into San 
Diego. The distinguished Senator is 
right in saying we are not using that 112,- 
000 acre-feet of water allocated to San 
Diego, but the reason is that the war has 
come on and we have not been able to get 
priorities; but even with all that, the 
great Government of the United States 
has declared an emergency, and we are 
going right ahead. Perhaps we shall not 
be using it for 2, 3, or 4 years, but do we 
have to cut down San Diego’s future, do 
we have to imperil her with aridity, be- 
cause we must ratify this treaty? 

A large part of southern California, 
which will have to be supplied out of this 
1,200,000 acre-feet of water, which the 
distinguished Senator thinks we are just 
playing around with, is not now using 
that water, but needs it right now. Why 
is it not using it now? It is because of 
the war. While Mexico is claiming to 
build up a right in our reservoirs, we 
have been unable to apply that water 
to a greater extent because we have been 
helping with the war effort. 

What has happened is this: A large 
part of the suburban region surrounding 
Los Angeles obtains its water supply by 
pumping, and the underground reser- 
voirs for a number of years have been 
almost exhausted. We are afraid that 
any month we will get down into salt 
water, which will ruin those reservoirs. 
Just as soon as the war will permit, those 
areas, which will take huge amounts of 
water, will be connected up with the Colo- 
rado River aqueduct. How much those 
particular areas will take I do not know, 
but it will be a great amount. In view of 
that, we will want to use water to build 
up that underground supply. 

I might say this to the’distinguished 
Senator, if, commencing next year, we 
should have a drought in southern Cali- 
fornia—limiting the probability of low 
rainfall there to such stages as we have 
had in the past—we would almost im- 
mediately have to draw substantially on 
this Colorado River water right. In any 
event, our whole future development is 
dependent on this water right. We are 
laying out our sewers, our schoolhouses, 
our churches on the theory that we are 
going to have a certain population, and 
that to provide for that population we 
must have a certain amount of water. 
We have built the aqueducts and helped 
work this project out to get that water, 
and we did it under the faith of the word 
of the Senate of the United States when 
it passed the Boulder Canyon Project Act. 
We did it under the faith of the word of 
the Secretary of the Interior when he 
gave us a contract. We have expended 
hundreds of millions of dollars, and we 
have helped tremendously not only the 
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upper basin States but also Lower Cali- 
fornia. 

Before Boulder Dam was built, the 
750,000 acre-feet of water which Mex- 
ico was enjoying was of small useful- 
ness. Her land was ravaged by great 
floods almost every year. The water 
flow was intermittent and’ uncertain. 
She probably lost more money trying to 
raise her crops with that intermittent 
supply than she ever made out of her 
crops. In 1934 she got only 230,000 acre- 
feet of water. The maximum she ever 
did get was 750,000 acre-feet. 

We are willing to give Mexico every- 
thing to which she is entitled, that is, 
the amount of water she was using with- 
out Boulder Dam; the amount she could 
use without Boulder Dam. We are will- 
ing to measure that out to her, we are 
willing to guarantee it to her. The 
Boulder Dam prevents great floods down 
into the delta where the Mexican lands 
lie. ` 
I would say that the Boulder Canyon 
project has doubled or trebled the value 
to Mexico of her 750,000 acre-feet of 
water. 

Mr. President, I promised the Senate 
that I would intrude upon its time today 
briefly. I have not kept my promise. 
Whether I am excusable or not, I do 
not know. Isimply wanted to make one 
point, which I have made. 

Mr. AIKEN. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hart O'Mahoney 
Austin Hatch Pepper - 
Bailey Hayden Radcliffe 
Ball Hickenlooper Reed 
Bankhead Hin Revercomb 
Barkley Hoey Saltonstall 
Bilbo Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Brewster Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Bridges Johnston, 8.C. Stewart 
Briggs Kilgore Taft 
Burton La Follette Taylor 
Bushfield Langer ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Capper McCarran Tobey 
Chavez McClellan Tydings 
Connally McFarland Vandenberg 
Cordon McKellar Wagner 
Donnell McMahon Wheeler 
Downey Maybank Wherry 
Eliender Millikin White 
Pulbright Moore , Wiley 
George Morse Wilson 
Gerry Murdock Young 
Guffey Murray 

Gurney O'Daniel 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
three Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 298) to continue Commodity Credit 
Corporation as an agency of the United 
States, increase its borrowing power, 
revise the basis of the annual appraisal 
of its assets, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
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ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 681) to amend the National Housing 
Act, as amended, and for other purposes. 
The message further announced that ` 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 1752) to amend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, and 
for other purposes. 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO THE 
UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF 
CERTAIN RIVERS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) 
between the United States of America 
and the United Mexican States, relating 
to the utilization of the waters of certain 
rivers, and (Executive H, 78th Cong., 2d 
sess.) a protocol supplementary to the 
treaty. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I had 
expected to address the Senate at the 
conclusion of the full exposition of the 
case of the opponents of the treaty. 
However, the distingushed Senator from 
California [Mr. Downey], who is man- 
aging the opposition, has concluded 
that he will finish his case with argu- 
ment on amendments which have been 
proposed in behalf of the opponents. 

I wish now to speak—I hope briefly 
and informally—on some of the factors 
which have crept into the debate, and 
which I believe should be clarified, and 
on some of the reasons why I favor the 
treaty, with certain protective interpre- 
tative reservations which will be offered. 

My own State of Colorado originates 
more great interstate streams than 
does any other State in the Union. We 
originate a part of the Colorado. We 
originate the Arkansas and the Rio 
Grande. Our life in Colorado, as does 
life in the other arid and semi-arid 
States, turns on the stability of water 
rights. So the subject is a matter of 
intense interest in my State, and there- 
fore is a matter of intense interest to me. 

By unescapable geographical facts, the 
Colorado River is an international 
stream. It provides life in the United 
States, and it provides life in Mexico. 
The claim to life through the claim for 
water in this country and in Mexico on 
that river can be resolved into harmo- 
nious relations between the two coun- 
tries, or it can put serious strains on our 
friendship, not only with Mexico, but 
with other countries to the south of us 
which have a general interest, and also 
a special interest with the United States 
and Mexico, through an arbitration 
treaty system, to which they and we 
have subscribed, in seeing that justice 
shall prevail among the republics of this 
hemisphere. 

But Iam not much of a globalist. Ido 
not favor this treaty primarily because 
of its international aspects. I favor it 
because I believe it is in the interest of 
the United States, and in the interest of 
the States which make up the Colorado 
River Basin. 

It has been suggested in the debate 
and was frequently suggested in the 
hearings that Mexico has no right to the 
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waters of the Colorado River; that we, 
because of our own might, our superior 
wealth, and our ability to manipulate 
the stream, can do as we please with the 
waters of that river while they are in 
this country. If we so desire, we can 
dry up the stream before it reaches 
Mexico. 

This is not the first time that claim has 
been made. Half a century ago we had 
an active dispute with Mexico over the 
Rio Grande, which is also the sub- 
ject of this treaty. We in Colorado and 
in New Mexico were drying up the Rio 
Grande, with the result that a consid- 
erable amount of acreage in Mexico 
which from time immemorial had been 
irrigated, was without water. There were 
diplomatic negotiations, Finally an 
opinion was asked of United States At- 
torney General Harmon as to our rights 
in the situation. Attorney General Har- 
mon wrote an opinion in which he stated 
in effect that Mexico had no claim of 
right against us, and that we could do as 
we pleased with the waters of the Rio 
Grande within the boundaries of this 
Nation. 

Let us see what happened to that doc- 

ine. The Senate of the United States 
would not accept it and established a 
precedent bearing on the treaty now be- 
fore us. The Senate advised and con- 
sented to the convention of 1906 be- 
tween Mexico and the United States, 
whereby we recognized a right in Mexico 
to the delivery of a certain amount of 
water from the Rio Grande, and whereby 
the Elephant Butte Dam, to be con- 
structed at our expense in the State of 
New Mexico was to be used to assure the 
delivery. 

Yesterday the distinguished junior 
Senator from California pointed out a 
fact which had escaped my attention: 
At the time of the convention Mexico was 
not getting any water. We went back 
and recognized her old habitual use of 
the stream—that which prevailed before 
we in this country dried up the stream. 
So, as I say, in the Mexican convention 
the Senate of the United States rejected 
the doctrine of the Harmon opinion. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I gladly yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I shall ask the distin- 
guished Senator if the 1906 convention 
does not expressly recite that it is made 
by virtue of the doctrine of comity, not 
the doctrine of international law. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I agree entirely. 
That is the key to our dealings in inter- 
national relations. We must get above 
legalisms. That is what the Senate did 
in. that case. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, is not 
the result of what the Senator has said 
that either Mexico or the United States 
still claims complete sovereignty over its 
waters as a matter of legal right, and 
has the right, except by. virtue of treaty, 
to cut off the flow of the waters when- 
ever it wishes to do so, so far as waters 
within its own boundaries are concerned? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I say there is no 
place to adjudicate conflicting claims of 
right at the present time. I say that 
when the Senate was called upon to ad- 
judicate the question in the convention 
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of 1906, it decided it and adjudicated it 
as I have stated. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator object to having me read into 
the Record at this point the position of 
the Mexican Government and the posi- 
tion of the United States Government 
on this principle, as declared in 1929 by 
the respective Governments? I think it 
is very illuminating on the point the Sen- 
ator has been mentioning. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I will take the Sen- 
ator’s word that it is on the point. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; it is on the point, 
and it is very short: 

The following excerpts are from the 
Report of the American Section of the 
International Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico, Seventy-first Con- 
gress, second session, House Document 
No. 359. 

In the statement of the proceedings 
under the third session held at Wash- 
ington, D. C. on October 22, 1929, the 
following is given in the Conclusions 
at page 14: 

As shown in the minutes, the American 
section presented the view that the juris- 
diction of a nation within its own terri- 
tory and over its own resources is neces- 
sarily exclusive and absolute and susceptible 
only of self-imposed limitations; but it pro- 
posed as an act of comity and friendship, 
that the doctrine of prior apropriation, known 
in the law of both countries, be extended 
for the protection of existing uses of water 
in Mexico from the Colorado and for the 
protection of existing uses of water in both 
countries from the Rio Grande. 

The Mexican section stated that it could 
not agree to this or to any restriction on the 
complete sovereignty of Mexico and its right 
to use all of the water of its tributaries to 
the Rio Grande and was therefore unable to 
recognize the principle of protecting exist- 
ing uses to this water in the United States, 

Inability to agree on this fundamental prin- 
ciple made any arrangement for a division 
of the waters of either of these streams 
impossible. 


At page 75, the following is stated as 
one of the views of the Mexican section: 

The proposal submitted by the American 
section to the effect that present uses of 
water of the Rio Grande in both countries 
be given priority rights, cannot be accepted 
by the undersigned as priority and prescrip- 
tion are not established in international law. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest to the distinguished Senator that, 
of course, each nation from a domestic 
standpoint has complete jurisdiction and 
complete sovereignty over the lands 
within its boundaries, and I suggest that 
the purpose of compacts and treaties 
is to iron out conflicts arising from such 
of those claims of right as become con- 
flicting and the source of strain and 
damage to international relations. 

As for the Colorado River treaty which 
provides that Mexico shall have a mil- 
lion anda half acre-feet of water, I shall 
discuss the quality of that water a little 
later and a little more technically; but at 
the present time, because the distin- 
guished junior Senator from California 
stressed it so emphatically earlier today, 
I wish now to discuss it briefly. The 
treaty says it is water from any source, 
The sources of water naturally can be 
found in irrigation ditches; they can be 
found in canals; they can be found in 
stream beds. Under the treaty, 500,000 
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acre-feet of water, under the circum- 
stances mentioned in it, which I shall 
elaborate upon later, come down out of 
Lake Mead and are delivered through the 
All-American Canal. That water is rela- 
tively clean. It is as clean as is the water 
in Lake Mead. As the Senator pointed 
out earlier today, that water will become 
more saline as time goes on, because wa 
shall use and reuse it in the upper basin 
before it gets to Lake Mead. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to make 
one observation first, namely, that no 
successful argument can be advanced in 
favor of handing Mexico any better 
water than we ourselves use. That 500,- 
000 acre-feet carries the same salinity 
that it will have after we finish with it 
in the upper basin. The rest of the water 
as delivered in the limitrophe section of 
the stream—I shall develop that point 
a little later—that water, from its very 
nature, will carry whatever salt it has 
in it when it reaches that section of the 
stream. 

The provisions of the treaty which 
draw the distinction between the water 
which will be delivered from Lake Mead 
and the water which will be delivered 
in the limitrophe section of the stream 
show conclusively that Mexico knew ex- 
actly what she would get insofar as the 
quality of the water is concerned. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to the distinguished Senator that 
I am very much interested in what he is 
saying, and I dislike to interrupt him. 
I think he has inadvertently left in the 
Record an erroneous interpretation of 
the treaty. There is in the treaty a pro- 
vision that until 1985, 500,000 acre-feet 
of water shall be delivered through the 
All-American Canal, and that thereafter 
375,000 acre-feet of water shall be de- 
livered; but there is no provision in the 
treaty that those respective amounts of 
water shall be out of Lake Mead, and not 
from return flow. So far as the treaty 
is concerned, there is no provision in it 
by virtue of which Mexico would not 
have to take her full allotment out of 
return flow. If the Senator knows of 
any provision supporting his statement, 
I should like to have it stated. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator is cor- 
rect in his distinction between the 500,- 
000 acre-feet, the provision of which will 
run along until 1980, and the 375,000 
acre-feet to be delivered thereafter 
through the All-American Canal. As I 
said in my opening statement, I shall 
discuss that point a little later. 

The treaty provides that a part of the 
water shall come from the canal and a 
part shall be delivered into the limi- 
trophe section of the stream. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator.yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. But there is no pro- 
vision in the treaty that the water which 
is delivered to Mexico from the All- 
American Canal may not come from re- 
turn flow, either from California or from 
Mexico. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would not challenge 
that possibility. The treaty merely says 
the water shall come from the canal, 
If the water does not come from Lake 
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Mead, our bargain is an even better one. 
But the Mexican engineers are skillful 
men, They know where the water comes 
from in that region. They know what 
the provisions of the treaty mean, and 
they intend to take the water as pro- 
vided by the treaty. I say it means one 
and one-half million acre-feet, with the 
possible addition of 200,000 acre-feet, 
with whatever quality it might have, as 
delivered to Mexico, and as it may be lim- 
ited under the delivery provisions of the 
treaty. 

Is a million and a half acre-feet of 
water too much or too little? It is ad- 
mitted that prior to the construction of 
Boulder Dam Mexico was using as much 
as 750,000 acre-feet of water annually. 
So the controversy really revolves 
around an additional 750,000 acre-feet 
of water. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I am very glad to 
yield. 


Mr. TYDINGS. The distinguished 
Senator from Colorado stated that prior 
to the construction of Boulder Dam Mex- 
ico was using 750,000 acre-feet of water, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether he meant that 
Mexico was using that much water and 
that it was possible for her to use more, 
or whether that was the amount avail- 
able for use. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I appreciate the 
question very much. Under the contract 
between the Mexican subsidiary of the 
Imperial irrigation district and Mex- 
ico, Mexico was entitled to the delivery 
of half the water carried through the 
Alamo canal. As I recall, for 13 years 
prior to the time the All-American 
Canal was put into operation the Alamo 
Canal was carrying a yearly average of 
approximately 3,000,000 acre-feet, and 
in one of those years it ran as high as 
approximately 3,400,000 acre-feet. Un- 
der that contract Mexico was entitled to 
half of that water, or a million five hun- 
dred thousand to a million seven hun- 
dred thousand acre-feet of water an- 
nually. 

- Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the gees yield? 
Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Iam sure that the dis- 
tinguished Senator does not wish to leave 
the implication that Mexico was using 
one million and a half acre-feet of water 
at that time. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No; on the contrary, 
I said that she was using approxi- 
mately 750,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. DOWNEY. ‘The Senator spoke 
about Mexico being entitled to the water. 

Mr, MILLIKIN. The Senator will ad- 
mit that there is a distinction between 
using water and being entitled io use it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
iets Senator further yield to me? 

ERIN. I am very glad to 
oat the very able Senator from 
Maryland. 


Mr. TYDINGS. I have read many of 
the reports, and I am anxious to fix, for 
purposes of my own thinking, the 
amount of water which Mexico had 
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available for use and could have used 
prior to the time when the construction 
of Boulder Dam altered the situation. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The question which 
seems to be one of the prime factors in 
the whole case is, How much water was 
Mexico receiving before we tried to alter 
the situation? As the Senator is a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, he knows that in a 
simple case involving riparian rights, as 
a general rule the person down the 
stream is entitled to the amount of water 
which he had been accustomed to receiv- 
ing, and the person up the stream may 
noi alter the situation in such a way as to 
deprive the person down the stream of 
what had been his rights. I was won- 
dering if that side of the controversy 
could not be developed so that those who 
favor the treaty and those who oppose 
it may have at least one fact which will 
not be in dispute and upon which all of 
us can base some of our thinking. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I shall be very glad 
to discuss that subject. 

I think there is a facet in the state- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland that would haye some rele- 
vancy if the matter were submitted to 
arbitration. Roughly speaking, I think 
it would clarify the subject to disregard 
all rules which arise from our common- 
law conception of riparian water rights. 

As I recall, the riparian law is that the 
water of a stream shall come to the ripar- 
ian owner undiminished in quantity and 
unpolluted in quality. In addition, cer- 
tain uses are permitted for domestic pur- 
poses, which might effect some diminu- 
tion of the stream. Under some expan- 
sions of the doctrine I believe one could 
water a certain amount of livestock. 

In the arid and semiarid States we 
have had to discard that doctrine en- 
tirely, with one or two exceptions. I 
understand that California still clings to 
some features of the old riparian legal 
system. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I gladly yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Is the Senator from 
Colorado familiar with our constitutional 
amendment? I believe that in California 
in 1928 we largely repealed the doctrine 
of riparian rights. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. For all practical pur- 
poses the doctrine of riparian rights has 
been repealed. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that for all practical purposes, and 
especially in the basin about which we 
are talking, the doctrine of riparian 
rights, as we knew it, does not prevail. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I did not inject that 
point into the argument with the idea 
that it ought to be used as a yardstick. 
I merely suggested it for the purposes of 
endeavoring to find out what the situ- 
ation was before it was altered by dams, 
or anything else, so as to obtain a yard- 
stick as a measure of justice to Mexico 
and her people. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I shall come to that 
point, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR, For my information 
and use in determining what ought to 
be done, I should like to know if the 
Senator can tell what this treaty will cost 
the United States. As the Senator knows, 
we have a very large debt. It is con- 
stantly increasing. It seems to me that 
we should not unduly increase the debt 
in matters not pertaining primarily to the 
war effort. I should like to know how 
much the treaty will cost the United 
States and how much it will cost Mexico. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I shall do my best to 
answer the question of the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It is obviously too 
early to consider detailed plans, which 
may make some difference in the final 
cost; but as I understand, the cost allo- 
cated to the United States of the storage 
dams on the Rio Grande will be $53,- 
000,000, and to Mexico, $33,000,000. 

The cost to the United States of the 
diversion dam which is contemplated on 
the Rio Grande will be $2,500,000, and 
the cost to Mexico will be $2,500,000. 

The estimated total cost of those items 
to the United States will be $55,500,000. 

Federal project No. 5, on the Rio 
Grande, which has already been author- 
ized, and for which money has been ap- 
propriated to protect American interests 
in a contest. with Mexico for water on 
that stream, will be made unnecessary if 
the treaty goes into effect. Already Con- 
gress has authorized that project at an 
estimated cost of $60,000,000, part of 
which has already been appropriated. 
The building cf the treaty dams will 
eliminate the necessity for the expendi- 
ture of an estimated $42,000,000 of this 
sum. Making the appropriate deduc- 
tions leaves an estimated total net cost 
to the United States for the works on 
the Rio Grande prescribed by the treaty 
of $13,500,000. 

The Tia Juana River part of the treaty 
is in an early planning stage and the 
cost cannot be estimated. 

On the Colorado River the big works 
feature of the treaty will be the Davis 
Dam. Its construction has already been 
authorized. I understand that appro- 
priations have been made for it. It is 
referred to in the treaty. It will be 
a part of the regulatory system under the 
treaty. But the treaty does not origi- 
nate the Davis Dam. We should have it, 
and will have it, whether or not we have 
a treaty. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, I yield. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Exactly where is 
the Davis Dam? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Davis Dam is below 
Boulder Dam. Davis Dam will create a 
new reservoir there, which will pick up 
the discharge waters from Boulder Dam 
which are more or less constant, though 
rising somewhat in the winter time. The 
discharges from Boulder Dam do not 
parallel the crop needs of the lower basin. 
Davis Dam, therefore, will re-regulate and 
adjust that water to the crop needs of 
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the stream and will regulate and meter 
out whatever amount of water is allocated 
to Mexico. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Is it to be a power 
dam also? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I understand that 
there is provision for power there. 

I may say further to the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee that provision is 
made for acquiring control of a section 
of the all-American Canal from the Im- 
perial Dam down to a. point known as 
Pilot Knob. A part of the use of that 
section of that canal will be required in 
order to make a part of the water deliver- 
ies to Mexico. Therefore, because it is, 
for the direct benefit of Mexico, Mexico’ 
must pay her proportionate part of those 
works, and if the investment thus paid for 
should ever be reimbursed through power, 
Mexico will share in the reimbursement 
in the proportion of her investment in- 
terest in the works along with the others. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, how much will 
that cost? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. I am sorry I can not 


say. 

Mr.McKELLAR. About how much? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am sorry I cannot 
say, but I think it will be a relatively 
minor item. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand the 
Senator both the Rio Grande part of the 
treaty and the Colorado River part. of 
the treaty together will cost the United 
States only about $15,000,000. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. As I understand, 
$13,500,000 is involved on the Mexican 
end, making allowance for the money 
that we save in connection with project 
No. 5 on the Rio Grande, and making 
allowance for the fact that we have al- 
ready authorized the Davis Dam. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It will probably not 
be over $15,000,000 all told, will it? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Ishould say $15,000,- 
000 or $20,000,000 or some such amount. 
Let me add as to the cost to Mexico of 
that portion of the All-American Canal 
to which I referred that, as I recall, the 
whole canal system and its appurtenant 
dam represent an investment of about 
$35,000,000. The Mexican use of that 
canal will be a very small proportion 
of the whole use and so the Mexican 
contribution there will be a relatively 
insignificant amount. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield to the Sen- 
ator from California? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Gladly. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I should like to read 
a few very brief sentences from the 
treaty, anticipating the work to be done 
by the two Governments and ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator if he will tell us what, 
in his opinion, the contemplated work 
will cost. I should like to say first to 
the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee that in the definition contained 
in the treaty whenever the expression 
“the two Governments” is used it re- 
fers to the Secretary of State of the 
United States and the Secretary of Ex- 
ternal Relations in Mexico. It does not 
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refer to the Congress. That is so by the 
terms of the definition. 

Now let me read one very short sec- 
tion—it is only four lines long—from ar- 
ticle 19: 

The two Governments shall conclude— 


And I emphasize the word “con- 
clude”— 

The two Governments shall conclude 
such special agreements as may be necessary 
to regulate the generation, development, and 
disposition of electric power at interna- 
tional plants, including the necessary pro- 
visions for the export of electric current. 


I wonder if the Senator from Colorado 
would be willing to express an opinion as 
to how much money that will cost the 
United States? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have no idea how 
much it may cost the United States, but 
if it costs the United States anything, 
under the protective and interpretative 
reservations which are being drawn up, 
it will be decided entirely by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I might say that the 
interpretative reservations as shown to 
me by the distinguished Senator from 
Texas this morning do not reach this 
situation at all. I should like to read to 
the distinguished Senator—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, let me 
say that I have not seen anything pur- 
porting to be a final draft of any reser- 
vation on that subject, but, so far as I am 
concerned, unless the appropriative 
power in connection with the execution 
of this treaty is left in the hands of Con- 
gress, I am against the treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield further to 
the Senator from California? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I gladly yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Again I should like to 
read a few lines from another article, the 
one dealing with the Tia Juana River, 
article 16. Imay say that in the first part 
of the article the International Boundary 
Commission is told to make plans and 
recommendations to the two govern- 
ments, that is, to the Secretaries of State, 
for what is to be done on the Tia Juana 
River. The last nine lines of article 16 
read as follows: 

The two Governments, through. their re- 
spective sections of the Commission, shall 
construct such of the proposed works as are 
approved by both Governments— 


Again I emphasize that that means by 
the Secretaries of State— 
shall divide the work to be done or the cost 
thereof, and shall distribute between the two 
countries the waters of the Tia Juana River 
system in the proportions approved by the 
two Governments. The two Governments 
agree to pay in equal shares the costs of joint 
operation and maintenance of the works in- 
volved, and each Government agrees to pay 
the cost of operation and maintenance of the 
works assigned to it for such purpose. 


I wonder if the distinguished Senator 
has any idea what that might cost the 
Government of the United States, 

Mr, MILLIKIN. I have no idea what 
it might cost the Government of the 
United States, but, if it costs the Gov- 
ernment of the United States anything, 
it will be with the consent of Congress. 
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Mr. DOWNEY. Then, I might say if 
the Senator will yield further to me 
that the treaty will have to be radically 
rewritten because it is admitted by the 
opponents and proponents of the treaty 
that this matter does not have to come 
back to Congress, It can be rewritten. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have suggested to 
the Senator—and I know it to be a fact— 
that interpretative reservations are in 
process of being drafted designed to 
reach that very point. If those reserva- 
tions do not reach that point, I shall 
oppose them and if it is not finally clari- 
fied, I shall oppose the treaty. Can I 
make that any clearer? l 

Mr. DOWNEY. No, the Senator can- 
not, and I thank him very much. 

Now will the Senator from Colorado 
further yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield further 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I might say that it is 
my opinion that while this treaty obli- 
gates the Government of the United 
States to expend potentially hundreds of 
millions or -billions of dollars, in no 
place does the treaty provide that any 
of the revenue arising from the sale of 
the water or power shall be paid into 
any agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment or its Treasury, but on the 
contrary, and different from the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, even the operation 
and maintenance expenses have to be 
paid directly by the Government. I 
should like to read again the „Provision 
in article 16, that— 

The two Governments agree to pay in equal 
shares the costs of joint operation and 
maintenance of the works involved, and each 
Government agrees to pay the cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance of the works assigned 
to it for such purpose. 


There is no-provision at all in the 
article as to what will happen to the 
revenues which will accrue. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have already ex- 
plained that, if it is not already clear in 
the treaty, an interpretative reservation 
will be offered which will bring the sub- 
ject of appropriations under the direct 
control of Congress, thus giving to Con- 
gress the power to regulate all the mat- 
ters about which the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has been talking. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield, and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Iyield first to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Iam merely seeking 
information, for I am trying to reach a 
proper conclusion about the treaty. 

The question of what it costs is one 
of the most important questions there is. 
As I understand the Senator—and I 
should like to be certain that I understand 
him correctly—the two general provi- 
sions which are in the treaty now, the 
cost of which could not be foreseen at 
the present time, at any rate, will be pro- 
tected, as the Senator has said, by proper 
reservations. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Exactly. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. That the money is 
not to be expended unless Congress passes 
upon its expenditure. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Exactly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is that what I am 
to understand the Senator to mean? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It makes quite a 
difference, I may say to the Senator, in 
my attitude toward the treaty. I con- 
sider very important the question of 
money being spent without Congress ap- 
proving. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I like the assurarice the 
Senator from Colorado has given up to 
this time, but it does not go quite far 
enough to suit me, for I think that all 
of us who have ever served on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations recognize that 
when there has been a commitment by 
the Government, either through legisla- 
tion, or through acts of commissioners or 
others speaking with authority for the 
Government, then the committees on 
appropriations, and the Congress, so far 
as the appropriation of funds is con- 
cerned, are not free agents. Congress 
feels an obligation, and it always meets 
the obligation, to provide the money to 
carry out the commitment. 

That takes me right back to the ques- 
tion of what authority these commis- 
sioners have with respect to the building 
of dams, diversion works, and other 
projects, along the rivers. If they have 
authority, without recourse to Congress, 
or without recourse to the President, but 
only with the permission of the Secretary 
of State, to make commitments, then I 
submit that the control over appropria- 
tions is a frail reed for us to lean on, be- 
cause I know, and I think other Senators 
know, that we will meet the money ob- 
ligations which we have entered into. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, if that 
were a correct interpretation of the 
treaty, or if it will be a correct.interpre- 
tation of the treaty after the reserva- 
tions are in, I should oppose the treaty 
just as vigorously as would the Senator 
from Maine. In other words, it will be 
made clear, it will have to be made clear, 
in my judgment, that these people can 
make plans, they can make investiga- 
tions, they can make recommendations 
which will be passed through the Secre- 
tary of State to the Congress of the 
United States, and the Congress of the 
United States will make the decision as 
to whether we go ahead or not and how 
much we spend. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield 
further? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understood the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations yesterday, he assured me that 
proper reservations would be made 

“whereby the Congress would not be com- 
mitted. I agree with the Senator from 
Maine that ordinarily after a commit- 
ment has been made it is very difficult 
to defeat appropriations. But if the 
reservation is specific, and requires the 
Congress to pass upon a matter before 
an appropriation is made, I should think 
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that would correct the situation. My 
recollection is that the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] told me that such 
reservations would be made, just as the 
Senator from Colorado has stated today. 
I certainly hope that the reservations 
will be in such language that not only 
the Congress, but especially the Appro- 
priation Committees of both Houses, 
will be absolutely free to make or not 
make an appropriation, as they see fit. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I, too, have received 
the same assurances from the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and I accept those 
assurances. I believe that no reasonable 
man will have any ground to complain 
along the lines we have been discussing 
after those interpretative reservations 
are before us, and have been incorpo- 
rated along with the treaty. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator 
say about. when we may expect to see 
the reservations? I should like to look 
at them before we vote. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I regret to say that 
I am not in position to answer that, but 
of course they will be revealed before 
the time comes for voting, and probably 
long before the distinguished junior 
Senator from California has finished 
discussing his amendments. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I regret deeply to im- 
pose upon the good nature and cour- 
tesy of the Senator from Colorado as I 
have been doing, but if he will permit me 
to interpolate—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me interrupt the 
Senator to say that he is always so gra- 
cious and courteous that I would not let 
him outdo me in politeness. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I thank the Senator. 
I recently listened to the able argument 
made by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] in 
relation to the T. V. A. The Senator 
pointed out persuasively, atleast to me, 
the danger inherent in the creation of a 
multitude of agencies operating entirely 
outside the power of Congress. I wish 
to suggest to the distinguished Senator 
that we have here a far more critical 
and difficult situation, which I do not be- 
lieve can be cured by any interpretative 
understanding. 

In the first place, the T. V. A. officials, 
the men who now run it, have constantly 
hanging over their heads action by Con- 
gress. If this treaty shall be ratified, it 
will be in perpetuity, and beyond the 
reach of Congress, unless we want to 
breach the treaty, for of course Congress 
can always pass a statute breaching a 
treaty if it desires. 

What this treaty clearly does—and 
how the evils can be reached without a 
large series of amendments I do not 
know—is to make all these far-flung 
water and hydroelectric enterprises 
which may be created under the treaty 
not only under the dominion and con- 
trol of the International Boundary Com- 
mission or its sections, but it even vests 
title and ownership in them in the agen- 
cies hereby created. It makes no provi- 
sion for any accounting of money; it 
has no plan for any accounting of re- 
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ceipts which will come from the sale of 
water or power. On the contrary, it 
obligates the Governments to pay all the 
expenses of operating and maintaining 
these far-flung enterprises. 

Mr. President, I know that such a 
treaty is not going to be ratified by the 
Senate; I am not alarmed and disturbed 
about that. I do wish to point out the 
nature of this proposal, the fact that it 
would result in the appointment of offi- 
cials with tremendous powers, who would 
actually own these enterprises, could 
take in the receipts, and, if they de- 
sired to continue to extend those re- 
ceipts ad infinitum, have more water 
projects, have more hydroelectric proj- 
ects, without asking the right to do so. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I am 
confident that the interpretative reser- 
vations which will be offered, and which 
I am confident will be accepted by Mex- 
ico, will relieve the Senator’s apprehen- 
sions. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I gladly yield to the 
senior Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I understood the Sen- 
ator to say, in answer to my question 
some time ago, that before the altera- 
tions were made in the flow of water to 
Mexico, Mexico had. been receiving 
1,750,000 acre-feet a year. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I did not intend to 
say that. I intended to say that Mexico 
had a right to receive about that much 
water and that prior to the erection of 
the Boulder Dam, the maximum use of 
Mexico was about 750,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But more than that 
amount of acre-feet were available to 
Mexico had she cared to use the water? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Exactly, and I should 
say, in that connection, that to apply 
750,000 acre-feet of water to the Mexican 
land, to deliver it to the Mexican laterals, 
requires an additional water use of 250,- 
000 or 300,000 or 350,000 acre-feet. So, 
when we talk about 750,000 acre-feet de- 
livered to the Mexican laterals, we are 
talking of 1,000,000 or more acre-feet of 
water in terms of stream diversion. The 
disparity between that amount of water 
and the amount actually delivered to the 
laterals is due to water losses in the 
canal, by evaporation, seepage, and so 
forth. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then would I be cor- 
rect, according to the Senator’s opinion, 
in assuming that prior to the alteration 
of the flow of water on the Colorado 
River, Mexico had available for use one 
and one-half million acre-feet? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That, and some- 
times more, under contract with Cali- 
fornia interests. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Certainly. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I am sure the Senator 
does not desire to leave the Senator from 
Maryland under any misapprehension. 
Is it not true that prior to the building 
of Boulder Dam the Colorado River was 
far overappropriated, and that in 1 year 
there was only about 200,000 acre-feet 
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available to Mexico, and in the very 
maximum year the most water that was 
available in the river for Mexico was 
750,000 acre-feet? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I say that it is en» 
tirely true that on a 13-year average, as 
I recall it, prior to the building of Boul- 
der Dam, there was an average annual 
diversion into the Alamo Canal of about 
3,000,000 acre-feet, and that at one time 
it rose as high as approximately 3,450,- 
000 acre-feet. I may be slightly off in 
those figures, but I think they are sub- 
stantially correct. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Gladly. 

Mr. DOWNEY. But all of that water, 
except a very minor amount, was being 
used in the United States of America? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. But it could have 
been used in Mexico, up to one-half by 
contract entered into by Mexico with 
California interests. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah. 

Mr. MURDOCK.” I have been very 
much interested in the discussion con- 
cerning reservations that may go into 
the resolution of ratification. It seems 
to me that the making of a treaty with 
Mexico for the purpose of an equitable 
division of the waters of the Rio Grande, 
the Colorado, and the Tia Juana, should 
be a very simple, easy matter, I wonder 
why our Government and Mexico could 
not agree, say, on a division of the wa- 
ters of the Colorado River by saying in 
very simple, concise language, “The wa- 
ters of the Colorado River are hereby 
divided or allotted between the two Gov- 
ernments, so many acre-feet annually to 
Mexico, and so many acre-feet annually 
to the United States.” Instead of get- 
ting into the question of our Government 
undertaking deliveries and guaranteeing 
deliveries and undertaking the construc- 
tion of diversion and conservation works 
up and down the river, why have not we 
just the simple problem of saying, “So 
much of this water belongs to Mexico, so 
much to the United States,” and let it 
goat that? Does not the Senator agree 
that that could be done, and that that 
would be the simple, easy way, of doing 
it? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I am 
thoroughly satisfied of this: I am sure 
that each man in this body believes that 
he can take any given instrument and 
make it plainer, and clearer, and I do not 
say that in a mean way to the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah, as he knows. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I know the Senator 
to be fair. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah or I would 
have made a different kind of deal. I 
think that each of the 94 other Sen- 
ators would have made a different kind 
of deal. I think their language would 
have been different, maybe clearer, 
maybe more obscure. But a deal has 
been made, Senators, and obviously our 
job is to look at that deal as it has been 
made, and if it is not clear, and if it 
does not protect us, let us make it clear, 
Jet us see that it does protect us. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Will the Senator 
yield further? 
Mr. Gladly. 


Mr. MURDOCK. It seems to me as 
I make this observation that the whole 
approach to this thing on the part of our 
State Department has been from the 
angle—and I say it with all due respect— 
of enlargement of powers, of enlarge- 
ment of personnel, of getting control of 
money for expenditures in the way of 
plans and then in the way of construc- 
tion. In my opinion that approach is 
the wrong approach when we are deal- 
ing with a matter of this kind. We have 
in the United States the Reclamation 
Service, which certainly can make all 
the plans we need for reclaiming water. 
We have other agencies already in ex- 
istence to make other plans. So it 
seems to me that if the State Depart- 
ment had gone into this.matter from 
the one angle of dividing the waters of 
these rivers. equitably between the gov- 
ernments, instead of the enlargement of 
powers and the creation of additional 
personnel, that the thing could have 
been simplified a hundred times. I am 
confident that if the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado, who in my opinion 
is one of the ablest lawyers in the Sen- 
ate, had been called upon to write the 
language of this treaty dividing the 
waters, especially of the Colorado River, 
we would not find any such bungling 
job as that which now confronts the 
Senate, 

Mr, MILLIKIN. I appreciate the com- 
pliment, and I reciprocate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is this a reciprocal 
treaty? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. This is a reciprocal 
trade treaty. 

Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Utah that in fairness to the De- 
partment of State I think it should be 
said that the Bureau of Reclamation, for 
example, is a domestic agency. It has 
no jurisdiction in international matters. 
It has no boundary jurisdiction. I think 
in fairness to the Department of State 
it should be pointed out that the job of 
the Commission, the job of the respec- 
tive sections of the Commission, is to 
handle things of an international nature. 
I do not know whether it would be prac- 
tical to hand that to some purely domes- 
tic agency. At least I think a strong 
argument can be made for doing it the 
way it has been done. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Gladly. 

Mr. MURDOCK, The Senator advises 
us this afternoon that reservations in- 
terpreting the treaty are now being 
drafted. The reason for and the neces- 
sity for the drafting of those reserva- 
tions is what? An expansion of power 
by this International Boundary and Wa- 
ter Commission. There is one part of 
the treaty which says—and which is ob- 
jected to by Dean Pound—that they re- 
serve to themselves the right to settle all 
disputes that may arise as the result of 
the execution and the administration of 
the treaty. That brings me to the con- 


- clusion that the State Department was 


not interested in simplifying the divi- 
sion of water, but what it was interested 
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in is an expansion of power, something 
involved, something to make them big- 
ger, and in my opinion, that is what they 
have brought to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion. I doubt seriously that we can clear 
up and clarify the involved language of 
this treaty by reservations attempting to 
interpret it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
think it should be said also that pro- 
ponents of the treaty make strong argu- 
ment that the treaty as it is, is clear. 
These reservation are being drafted and 
will be proposed to meet honest differ- 
ences of opinion on that subject. How 
can reasonable men approach the prob- 
lem in any other way? The reservations 
either will or they will not meet the ob- 
jections such as those to which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah has re- 
ferred. If the treaty is not clear when 
we have finished with it, if it is not.a 
good treaty, it should be defeated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is not one of the 
basic principles inherent in our system 
the division of power between the legis- 
lative and the executive branches? In 
the past, before there had grown up 
quite the antagonism between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches which now 
exists, this sort of provision for approval 
by the executive would not have been 
questioned. It is not so unusual for the 
State Department to be given the power 
over its agent in the American section. 
Is not that a fairly normal way to handle 
the matter? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, It is the custom of 
Congress to delegate the widest sort of 
powers to executive agents. There is 
nothing novel about it. From my stand- 
point, I do not like much of it; but it cer- 
tainly is customary. I venture to say 
that when we are through treating with 
the world. situation, the delegations of 
power in this treaty will not seem like 
anything at all. However, to the extent 
that there is any ambiguity in this trea- 
ty, I want it clarified, and I want the 
powers to stay where they belong. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The real solution 
is simply the control of the Congress 
over the executive. It is true, is it not, 
that we cannot assume actual participa- 
tion in these negotiotions? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I agree that the 
Congress can make laws, but it cannot 
execute them. We must necessarily del- 
egate our powers. We should do it with 
careful definition and classification, and 


. under carefully determined categories. 


We should subject the delegations to fre- 
quent review. 

Some of the opponents of the treaty 
have pointed out that the treaty would 
be perpetual, and that for that reason 
we cannot take any chances with 
ambiguity. If there is ambiguity in an 
act of Congress, we can bring it back 
and amend it; but this is something 
which runs on forever, and the argu- 
ment is that we should take no chances 
with ambiguity. 

It was to meet that argument that the 
distinguished senior Senator from Texas, 


- the great chairman of our Foreign Rela- 


tions Committee, agreed to go into the 
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subject of reservations in an effort to 
meet the differences of opinion which 
might develop with regard to ambiguity. 
I think it is a fine thing to have that 
spirit of approach in a matter of this 
kind. When we have such a spirit of 
approach, I believe that we can more 
effectively deal with treaties in the 
United States Senate. The willingness 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
this body to consider clarifying amend- 
ments is a very constructive develop- 
ment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I fully agree with 
the Senator that there should be the 
utmost cooperation between this body 
and the executive in the consideration 
of treaties. However, in the record 
made by the State Department on this 
treaty, I do not find the spirit which we 
find in the Senate today, of cooperation, 
— of looking things squarely in the 

ace. 

I have a statement made by one of 
the distinguished negotiators of this 
treaty, wherein he refers to the quality 
of water. He states that Mexico ob- 
jected to the fact that the treaty did 
not consider the question of quality, and 
that we evaded it. In my opinion, 
therein lies one of the difficulties of this 
treaty. There has been an attempt by 
the State Department to evade a ques- 
tion instead of looking it squarely in the 
face. That is why the question arises 
-here today, and we find it necessary to 
clarify the treaty by looking the question 
Squarely in the face. The negotiators 
tried to evade it. If there is anything 
that is a prolific breeder of contention 
for the future, it is the effort to evade 
in a treaty a question which could and 
should be treated with clarity by looking 
it squarely in the face. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The distinguished 
Senator would not expect me to accept 
any charge of evasion against the State 
Department. I simply say that so far as 
the question of salinity is concerned, I 
expect to demonstrate that whether or 
not we looked the question in the face, 
Mexico looked it squarely in the face 
and made its decision for the treaty as it 
stands, knowing full well every meaning 
and implication of it. If the teeth of 
the State Department have become too 
long in any aspect of this treaty—and I 
do not so allege—I think everything will 
be brought back to normal proportions 
before we shall have finished with it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Referring to the evi- 
dence of a very distinguished engineer 
before the committee, when he was being 
interrogated on the question of salinity, 
the simple question was propounded to 
him, Why not put in the treaty the words 
“regardless of quality’? As I recall, his 
answer was that that might preclude rati- 
fication by the Mexican Senate. If there 
is a question of salinity in the mind of 
any one, why not deal with it in the treaty 
by language which cannot be doubted? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. Those representing 
this country were familiar with water 
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matters, and those representing Mexico 
were familiar with water matters. If 
two expert horse )traders are trading 
horses, and they take them “as is”, what 
is the sense of specifying every spavin 
and every flea bite that may be on either 
of the horses? If the language is clear, 
if Mexico takes the water from whatever 
source it may come, if the men who 
agreed to this are experts and know what 
the jeopardies are, what is the reason 
for further specification? 

Mr. MURDOCK. If it were a mere 
horse trade, I would agree with the Sena- 
tor that it might not be important to 
refer to every spavin and every: defect. 
However, we are dealing here with the 
lifeblood of the Senator’s State and of 
my State; and in my opinion we cannot 
deal with that subject on the same terms 
as we might deal with a horse trade. 
Once this lifeblood is drained from the 
Senator’s State and from my State, it is 
drained away in perpetuity. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I certainly do not 
want the lifeblood drained from the 
State of Utah or the State of Colorado, 
or from any other State. Iam convinced 
that the language of the treaty is suffi- 
ciently clear as to quality of ‘vater. I 
hope to demonstrate the reasons for my 
convictions as my discussion develops. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for the purpose 
of making an announcement to the 
Senate? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. For the information 
of many Senators who have asked me 
privately, after conferring with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], the 
chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, I wish to state that the confer- 
ence report on the manpower bill will not 
be taken up until tomorrow; and so far 
as I can now foresee, it will be taken up 
the first thing tomorrow. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Can the Senator make 
any statement with respect to the other 
matters which have just been messaged 
over from the House? 

Mr, BARKLEY. No; I cannot. Of 
course, & conference report of any kind 
is a privileged matter. I hope that after 
disposing of the manpower conference 
report we may take up other conference 
reports and dispose of them. 

Mr. WHITE.. But the Senator has no 
purpose of taking up the other confer- 
ence reports this afternoon? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Irise only to make one or 
two comments with respect to the col- 
loguy between the Senator from Utah 
and the Senator from Colorado, with 
respect to what happened so far as the 
State Department is concerned. 

I cannot sit silently by, after listening 
to the evidence before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and believe that the 
State Department did not act in the best 
faith in connection with this treaty. I 
do not say the treaty is perfect. I doubt 
whether any instrument of such an im- 
portant character which might be writ- 
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ten by any group would satisfy everyone. 
But the implication made by the Senator 
from Utah that the State Department did 
not look the treaty squarely in the face 
and that it evaded many things in order 
to fool Mexico is an indictment which 
I think should not go unchallenged. On 
the basis of the testimony before our 
committee, I undertake to say that the 
experts from Mexico were just as familiar 
with the treaty and all of its implications 
as were the experts from the United 
States; and insofar as the quality of 
water is concerned, the Mexican repre- 


„sentatives knew exactly what they were 


doing when they entered into the treaty, 
in my humble opinion. I do not think it 
-is quite fair for the Senator from Utah 
to say or to leave the impression before 
the Senate that the State Department 
came before our committee for the pur- 
pose of attempting to “put something 
over” on the committee, as well as to 
“put something over” on the Mexican 
Government. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, in my 
opinion the distinguished senior Senator 
from Illinois has stated the facts. 

Through the activities of the lobbyists 
of the various interests which represent 
the opposition, many briefs and much 
material have been submitted. I make 
no criticism whatever of any of those lob- 
bying efforts. Those citizens have a per- 
fect right to lobby. They are exercising 
an American privilege in doing so. If 
California thinks she is jeopardized, of 
course she should have representatives 
here to try to defend her—and need I 
say that she has two of the greatest Sen- 
ators in this body? I cannot find the 
time to read all the briefs and all the 
material which has come to me from Cal- 
ifornia interests who are opposing the 
treaty—and I am a prodigious reader, 
and I love to find out as much as I can 
about anything in which I am interested. 

After reading that stuff and after 
listening to that master salesman for 
California, the distinguished junior 
Senator from that State [Mr. Downey], 
one might receive the impression that 
the Colorado River rises in California, 
ends in California, and was put down 
there by God for the exclusive benefit of- 
California. [(Laughter.] I respectfully 
suggest that we should get a little per- 
spective on’ this matter, which has þe- 
come somewhat blurred through the ex- 
cellencies of exhortation and presenta- 
tion by the distinguished California Sen- 
ators and all of those who are here from 
California urging that State’s interests 
as they see them. We have had talk 
about the contributions so far in terms of 
areas of drainage basins. We have,had 
talk about acreage under irrigation. We 
have had talk about stream contribu- 
tion. So I wish very briefly to bring the 
Coloizdo River Basin into some sem- 
blance of perspective. I wish to make it 
clear that there are seven States, includ- 
ing California, that are vitally interested 
in this treaty. 

I desire to read into the Recorp the 
drainage area by States: Wyoming, 19,000 
square miles; Colorado, 39,000 square 
miles; New Mexico, 23,000 square miles; 
Utah, 40,000 square miles; Arizona, 103,- 
000 square miles; Nevada, 12,000 square 
miles; California, 6,000 square miles, 
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In one of the brochures which has been 
distributed to the Members of the Senate, 
I think the first argument that is made 
is that Mexico contributes nothing to the 
drainage basin. Well neither does the 
Imperial Valley of California, and, on the 
basis of drainage-basin comparisons, 
Arizona would be entitled to approxi- 
mately 16 times as much water as Cali- 
fornia would be. 

Now I wish to speak in terms of con- 
tributions of water. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield there? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I gladly yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. From the listing of 
the number of square miles of drainage 
involved are we to assume that Arizona 
has a larger area of drainage than all 
the other States have? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Arizona has the 
largest single drainage area contributing 
to the Colorado River of any State. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It seems to me from 
the mathematics of the matter that Ari- 
zona has more than all the other States 
mentioned, combined; for, as I recall, 
the figures were 19,000, 39,000, 23,000, 
40,000, 103,000, 12,000, and 6,000. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The total in the 
United States is 244,000 square miles, 
and Arizona has 103,000 of those—a little 
less than half. 

Mr, President, let me say to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader that is just 
one factor in the whole appraisal of the 
problem. It is not important; because if 
it were important California without 
more would be completely unhorsed in 
this debate, It is just one factor. My 
point goes to taking a factor which 
operates against California and swelling 
it up and giving it the appearance of 
being a factor or an argument in favor 
of California, 

The factor of water contributions is 
more important. Arizona contributes 7.8 
percent of the virgin run-off of the 
stream at the Mexican border. Califor- 
nia contributes nothing. Colorado con- 
tributes 64.5 percent. Nevada con- 
tributes 1.1 percent. New Mexico con- 
tributes 1.7 percent. Utah contributes 
13.3 percent. Wyoming contributes 11.6 
percent. That factor, I repeat, is a 
somewhat more important one; because 
if a state contributes those percentages 
to the stream, and especially if it con- 
tributes those percentages high up on 
the stream, it can get the first bite out 
of the cherry, if it is able to protect its 
interests. However, that is not the com- 
plete answer. I would not have my col- 
leagues believe that Iam contending that 
because Colorado contributes 64.5 per- 
cent of the water of the Colorado River, 
we are entitled to use that much. It is 
just another factor, among many, to be 
considered. 

Now I wish to speak to you in terms of 
water actually put on the land; I wish 
to speak to you now in terms of irrigated 
acreage. Remember, please, that these 
remarks are designed to bring into a lit- 
tle better perspective the interests of the 
other six States in the Colorado River 
Basin. 

As of 1939, Arizona had 644,765 acres 
of irrigated land; California had 473,- 
749 acres of irrigated land; Colorado had 
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844,494 acres of irrigated land—more 
acreage under irrigation, I may interpo- 
late, than any of the other Colorado 
River Basin States. 

Nevada had 25,909 acres of irrigated 
land; New Mexico had 50,333 acres of 
irrigated land; Utah had 324,899 acres 
of irrigated land; and Wyoming had 
273,971 acres of irrigated land. 

Again, that is not a conclusive test 
for water apportionment between the 
States or between this country and Mex- 
ico. But it is an important factor. 
Once more it emphasizes that all the 
States in this basin have a great, sub- 
stantial interest which will be helped or 
hurt by this treaty, and that California 
does not have the exclusive problem. If 
we allocate too much water to Mexico, 
every State in that basin will suffer along 
with California; and if we make a good 
deal, we all will benefit. . 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for the purpose of letting 
me suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested, 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hart O'Daniel 
Austin Hatch O'Mahoney 
Bailey Hayden Pepper 

Ball Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Bankhead Hill Reed 
Barkley Hoey Revercomb 
Bilbo Johnson, Calif. Saltonstall 
Brewster Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Bridges Joh: n, S.C. Stewart 
Briggs Kilgore Taft 
Bushfield La Follette ‘Taylor 
Byrd Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Lucas ‘Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McCarran Tobey 
Connally McClellan Tydings 
Cordon McFarland Vandenberg 
Donnell McKellar Wagner 
Downey McMahon Wheeler 
Ellender Maybank Wherry 
Fulbright Millikin White 
George Moore Wiley 
Gerry Morse Wilson 
Guffey Murdock Young 
Gurney Murray 


Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton] and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are necessarily 
absent for the remainder of the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
one Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado has the floor. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
should like to discuss briefly the present 
use in Mexico of water from the Colo- 
rado River. The treaty, as will be re- 
called, provides for an allocation to Mex~ 
ico of 1,500,000 acre-feet per annum, 
with provision for a possible additional 
amount of 200,000 acre-feet. 

Yesterday the distinguished junior 
Senator from California [Mr. DOWNEY] 
told us that in 1943 there had been di- 
verted through the Alamo Canal and in 
1944, partially through the Alamo Canal 
and partially through the All-American 
Sorin for Mexican use 1,180,000 acre< 

eet. 

By checking in Mexico through inves- 
tigations conducted by the Boundary 
Commission and through the interpreta- 
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tion of photographs, it is the opinion 
of those who have negotiated the pend- 
ing treaty for us that this diversion of 
1,180,000 acre-feet was to service ap- 
proximately 120,000 acres of land. That 
establishes a water requirement per acre 
in that part of Mexico for the use to 
which the water is put of approximately 
6 acre-feet per acre. 

Likewise, investigations and photo- 
graphs in Mexico have shown that about 
95,000 acres of additional Mexican lands 
were serviced by pumping from the Colo- 
rado River in Mexico. Assuming the 
same water requirement per acre—and 
I know of no reason why the assumption 
is not valid—this would equal 570,000 
acre-feet. The total of those two figures 
would be 1,750,000 acre-feet of water 
from the Colorado River used in 1943 
and 1944 in Mexico. As I have said, the 
figure which has been officially declared 
to be the use by the proponents of the 
treaty is 1,800,000 acre-feet. The dis- 
parity is immaterial. 

The Mexican section of the Interna- 
tional Water Commission at a meeting 
on August 29, 1929, reported that there 
are 1,500,000 acres of irrigable land in 
Mexico which could be watered from the 
Colorado River with pumping lifts no 
greater than 80 feet. I have seen fig- 
ures of irrigable acreage in Mexico which 
ranged from 1,000,000 acres to 1,500,000 
acres. If we apply that service charge 
of 6 acre-feet of water per irrigated acre 
to the available irrigable land down 
there, it can be seen that Mexico could 
expand her use to four or five or six 
million acre-feet a year. The point to 
remember now is that Mexico is expand- 
ing her use and is enabled to do so be- 
cause she now has a regulated stream 
from which she can obtain a regulated 
supply. 

I think there should be some discus- 
sion of the works now on the stream 
which perform storage and regulating 
and power-generating functions. Of 
course when we talk about a million and 
a half acre-feet to Mexico at the present 
time, if that were all we had to think 
about there would be no problem ai all, 
because, at the present time, as has been 
pointed out again and again, we are 
spilling every year into Mexico from eight 
to ten million acre-feet. I think I have 
seen an estimate by Mr. Tipton that of 
that 10,000,000 acre-feet, perhaps 5,000,- 
000 acre-feet are rather well regulated, 
Our usage in the United States, which, 
as I recall, is only about half, taking it 
up and down the river, of what we hope 
it will be some day gives us such a sur- 
plus of water that there is no difficulty 
about a million and a half acre-feet for 
Mexico at the present time or even a 
substantially larger amount. It may be 
interesting at this point to say that Mex- 
ico in a number of negotiations insisted 
upon 3,800,000 acre-feet. 

Boulder Dam on the Colorado River is 
in both Arizona and Nevada. It has a 
storage capacity of 32,000,000 acre-feet. 
The construction of the dam was au- 
thorized by the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act which was passed in 1928. The dam 
was completed in 1935. It includes a 
large electrical generating plan. Boul- 
der Dam has enormous significance in 
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has put Mexico. into possession of a 
stabilized, regulated flow which she 
might use by pumping and by such di- 
version as she herself could undertake 
on her side of the line. 

Parker Dam was built further down 
the Colorado subsequent to the construc- 
tion of Boulder Dam to serve the Los An- 
geles Aqueduct, and that also has a regu- 
lating tendency. Below that is the Im- 
perial Dam, which was built to serve the 
All-American Canal. Below that is the 
Alamo Canal, the canal to which we have 
referred so often, which diverts from the 
Colorado River, runs through Mexico, 
and then runs up into the Imperial Val- 
ley of California. It will be remembered 
that under the Alamo Canal contract be- 
tween Mexico and the subsidiary of our 
Imperial irrigation district Mexico was 
entitled to one-half of the water of the 
canal. 

At a place called Pilot Knob wasteway, 
on the All-American Canal, down toward 
the boundary, there will be a large fall of 
water coming out of that canal, and a 
vast amount of power can be generated. 
Its significance is that when that power 
is generated, the power plant is so close 
to the Mexican border that we could not 
use the waste water on the American side. 
The Imperial district planned to build 
such a plant and as planned it would 
have wasted water available for Mexican 
use of from two or to more than three 
million acre-feet of water per annum. 
The Imperial district would have owned 
the plant, would have generated and sold 
the electricity, and if it could have sold 
the wastewater to Mexico, it probably 
would have been a very profitable thing. 
But that water, too, passing through the 
All-American Canal down through that 
power-generating plant, becoming avail- 
able for use in Mexico, would also have 
been processed by Boulder Dam, and all 
of the other works down the Colorado 
River. 

So when we hear all this talk about our 
spending money to process water in this 
country so that Mexico can have a regu- 
lated flow, we should remember whose ox 
is gored. 

Appropriations have been authorized, 
and some have been made, for so-called 
Davis Dam, which has a very useful func- 
tion in connection with the execution of 
the pending treaty. The reservoir im- 
pounded by Davis Dam will commence 
almost immediately below Boulder Dam. 
‘There being a large power generating 
plant at Boulder Dam, there is a more 
or less regular outflow of water. More 
comes out in winter than in summer, be- 
cause the power load is heavier in winter 
than in summer, but, generally speaking, 
it is a regular and relatively stable re- 
lease of water. 

It happens that that release of water 
does not parallel the water needs of Cali- 
fornia, or Arizona, or of Mexico under the 
treaty, for the growth of crops. So that 
dam was projected several years ago in- 
dependent of this treaty, but foresha- 
dowing the treaty, so that the water 
spilling from Boulder Dam might be 
regulated, might be put in required 
amounts at required places, at the re- 
quired times. 
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When we get Davis Dam—and con- 
struction was stopped because of the 
war—we will then be able to stabilize 
further the deliveries to_California and 
deliveries to Arizona, and to comply fully, 
without any further assistance from 
Boulder Dam, with the provisions of the 
treaty for the supply of water to Mexico. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is one point 
I did not get clear about the Pilot Knob 
power plant, Would that be built, does 
the Senator think, regardless of whether 
the treaty were ratified or not? 

Mr. . The Pilot Knob power 
plant is a part of the whole plan for the 

All-American Canal. In designing the 
All-American Canal excess capacity was 
designed into it to provide for carrying 
water to spill through the Pilot Knob 
wasteway. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does that waste- 
way spill into the Alamo Canal? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It could spill very 
conveniently into the Alamo Canal. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then it is avail- 
able for use at that point? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Exactly. The Davis 
Dam on this stream, to which I have 
been referring, has interest also because 
it refutes the talk we have been hearing 
again and again that Mexico or someone 
is claiming the right to stored waters be- 
hind Boulder Dam. The Mexican right, 
as it is established in this treaty, could be 
supplied completely from Davis Dam if 
Boulder Dam did not exist. 

Mr. President, that is the present 
status of the regulating and the storage 
and the power-generating works in that 
part of the Colorado River in which we 
are interested. It will have been ob- 
served that all that is in the lower basin 
of the Colorado River. Under the treaty 
the upper-basin States are required to 
deliver to the lower basin an average of 
75,000,000 acre-feet of water in progres- 
Sive 10-year series, and the works we 
have been discussing will take that water 
and process it and regulate it for all of 
its intended uses. 

The upper-basin States also have their 
reservoir problems. We must get reser- 
voirs up there, I have seen one estimate 
that if we can secure 20,000,000 acre-feet 
of storage in the upper basin, this, to- 
gether with that which is now in the 
lower basin, or which has been author- 
ized and appropriated for there, we will 
have an equated stream. That is to say, 
we will then have a stream reflecting its 
long-term average flow. The droughts 
and the floods will be smoothed out. I 
have seen estimates that it would take 
perhaps 30,000,000 acre-feet of storage in 
the upper basin. But whatever it takes 
I think it is inevitable that we will get it. 

There are varying estimates as to what 
the stream will do 40 or 50 years from 
now. Ihave heard it estimated that the 
stream is good for 16,000,000 acre-feet. I 
have heard it estimated that it is good 
for 18,000,000 or 18,500,000 acre-feet. Not 
until we get far along toward complete 
use on this side of the line, many years 
distant, if then, will we have any prob- 
lem as to supplying Mexico with a mil- 
lion and a half acre-feet of water, 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is it the Senator’s opin- 
ion that these works which would tend 
to attain that objective will not be under- 
taken unless we settle the question with 
Mexico? , 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator 
for his question. I was just coming to 
that. We cannot achieve our develop- 
ment in the upper basin, to which we are 
entitled, and on which our whole eco- 
nomic life hangs, because we cannot put 
up those reservoirs and regulating works 
until we know how much water we have 
to process in them. We cannot know 
this until Mexico’s share of the river has 
been decided. 

These plants are not built for a day. 
They are not built for a month or a short 
period of years. They are built just as 
the treaty is built—in perpetuity. They 
require huge investments, You cannot 
put the money into such projects on un- 
certain prospects. These works are nec- 
essary to the full development of the 
upper basin. They are necessary to the 
full development of the lower basin, In 
the absence of a treaty there is the possi- 
bility that Mexico by arbitration might 
receive more than one and a half million 
acre-feet—might receive a much larger 
amount. Mexico has strenuously in- 
sisted in the negotiations on receiving 
3,800,000 acre-feet. At times she has 
presented figures based upon available 
acreage for irrigation that would have 
raised her considerably beyond that fig- 
ure. Mexico would go into an arbitra- 
tion with strong claims. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator has 
discussed, and very ably so, that one of 
the main reasons for entering into this 
treaty is to limit the use of water from 
the Colorado River by Mexico to one and 
& half million acre-feet. Suppose this 
treaty is not entered into; what demand 
can Mexico in the future make upon the 
use of the waters of the Colorado to any 
extent? Perhaps the Senator has covered 
that point, but it seems to me to be a 
rather germane point. The Senator 
argues that the treaty limits the maxi- 
mum quantity for all time, Suppose the 
treaty is not entered into. Suppose no 
treaty whatsoever is entered into. What 
claim or right of demand has Mexico 
to any quantity of water in the future 
from the Colorado River that arises in 
this country? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. Mexico, under the ar- 
bitration system which applies to us and 
to Mexico and to a large number of other 
republics to the south of us, could bring 
us before an arbitration tribunal. In 
the meantime Mexico could use the water 
that passes her border, and build up an 
ever-increasing equitable demand against 
the day of settlement. 

I do not know whether I made the point 
strong enough, but in my opinion if we 
did not have an arbitration system, we 
in the upper-basin States, would reach 
a time when we would urge our Govern- 
ment to ask Mexico to join with us in 
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an arbitration so that we might know 
where we stand. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. Gladly. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The basis of my 
inquiry is this, Even in arbitration—and 
I ask information upon this important 
subject—what could be the basis of the 
claim of Mexico in event this country 
used all the water of the Colorado? On 
what basis would Mexico make a claim 
for the use of the water that flowed from 
this country? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It seems to me that 
she would have a very clear basis. I 
have covered that already. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am sorry. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No, no; I am glad to 
go over it again. The ‘inescapable geog- 
raphy of the situation makes the Colo- 
rado River an international stream. 
Because it is international both nations 
are interested in its international as- 
pects, Life in the United States and life 
in Mexico depends upon the use of water 
from that stream, and has for a long time 
past. It has nurtured economies on both 
sides of the line. People have com- 
mitted their lives to the land on both 
sides of the line, counting on water from 
that stream. The international nature 
of the stream gives rise to equities and 
to considerations of comity, if not to 
strict legal claims. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr, REVERCOMB. Do we not tend 
to come down to the judicial basis which 
obtains certainly in the Eastern States 
of this country, that with regard to sur- 
face streams, persons owning land along 
those streams are entitled to the unin- 
terrupted flow of the streams? Does the 
Senator bring that principle into the 
argument? If that principle applies, 
then Mexico does have a right. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Of course, if we ap- 
plied the common law doctrine of ripa- 
rian water rights to this situation, no one 
in this country would get any use of the 
stream, because Colorado would have to 
let it pass down to Utah unimpaired in 
quantity, unpolluted in quality. Utah 
would be under the same obligation to the 
States below her. And soon. And the 
United States would be under the same 
obligation to Mexico. There being no 
nation between Mexico and the mouth 
of the river, I assume Mexico could use 
all of the water. But that is not the 
system of law which prevails in the arid 
and semiarid States. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I understand. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We rest our law on 
beneficial consumptive use. This is the 
principle determining factor. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK, Regardless of 
whether the treaty is ratified by the two 
countries or not, for the next 10, 15, 20, 
or even 50 years, there will be an excess 
of water flowing into Mexico. There is 
nothing in the treaty, if ratified, which 
would preclude Mexico from using any 
waters found in the river within her terri- 
tory, is there? 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. I should say that the 
treaty either is clear, or will be made 
clear, to the effect that Mexico cannot 
make any future claim for any water, ex- 
cept for the express amount of water 
allocated to her under the treaty. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I propounded the 
same. question to the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee the other day when 
he was addressing the Senate; and his 
answer was that there is nothing in the 


treaty itself which says one word about ~ 


Mexico using the waters which she finds 
in the river within her own territory. 
My next question to the chairman was, 
That being the case, will not Mexico in 
all probability utilize all waters which 
she can utilize over the period of the 
next 10, 20, 30, or 50 years, whether we 
have a treaty or not? Does the Senator 
agree that she can do so, and probably 
will? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think there are 
some limitations on that statement. 
First, in terms of right, the treaty, as- 
suming for the purpose of the discussion 
that it is clear—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. What I should like 
to do, if the Senator will agree with 
me—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to look 
the question squarely in the face. 

Mr. MURDOCK. For the purpose of 
my question, I wish to eliminate the fac- 
tor of whether she has a right or not. 
The treaty makes no difference as to the 
quantity of water which will flow into 
Mexico for the period of the next 30 to 
50 years. It makes no change in the 
quality. The water will be there, whether 
the treaty is ratified or not. Is it not 
reasonable to assume that Mexico, wheth- 
er or rot the treaty is ratified, will make 
as full use of that water as she possibly 
can? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We are now speak- 
ing of water which crosses the Mexican 
boundary, beyond that provided in the 
treaty for Mexico: 

Mr. MURDOCK, That is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Water to which, we 
will assume, Mexico has no claim, and 
for which she can make no demand, but 
water which crosses the boundary, and 
which she uses. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It is there. 2 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator fears, 
does he not, that by using such water, 
water with respect to which Mexico has 
no right, and which we are not obligated 
to deliver to her, she may gradually build 
up towns and expand her economy; and 
some day, when we need that water for 
our own uses, Mexico may say, “This is 
very inequitable. It is very unjust to 
make ghost towns out of the communi- 
ties which we have built on the basis of 
this water, even though we have no tech- 
nical right to it.” Is not that the thing 
which the Senator fears? 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator has 
stated the proposition more clearly than 
I could have stated it. That is the very 
fear which I have—that unless we em- 
phatically say to Mexico in the treaty, 
“You have not now under the treaty, and 
you shall never have, the right to a drop 
of water more than 1,500,000 acre-feet,” 
Mexico may in the future assert a claim 
to a great deal more water. Taking 
for the purpose of the argument the 
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figure of 1,500,000 acre-feet, what I wish 
to do in this treaty, if we ratify it, is to 
say to Mexico, “You are allotted 1,500,- 
000 acre-feet.” Once we say that; once 
we write it into a treaty, I wish to take 
the next step and say that after we ratify 
this treaty Mexico can never, equitably, 
legally, or in any other way, claim one 
drop of water above the maximum 
1,500,000 acre-feet, against rights in the 
United States. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not know that 
I agree to the exact words which the 
Senator has used—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the Senator 
agree in substance? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I certainly agree to 
the intent. Either this treaty is clear 
enough to limit the rights of Mexico to 
that water, or it is not. I understand 
that an interpretative reservation will 
be made, designed to reach the Senator’s 
point. I want the treaty, as it is, or as 
interpreted, to be so clear that Mexico 
can never come before an arbitration 
board, and can never raise her voice any- 
where, at any time, and say to the United 
States, “We want more; we have a right 
to more.” 

Mr. MURDOCK, Iam very happy in 
the thought that the Senator agrees in 
substance with my position, which seems 
to be his. 

In my argument that the language of 
the treaty is ambiguous, I stated that 
a long paragraph in the report of the 
committee was required to explain what 
the language of the treaty means. If 
the language is as clear as the Senator 
would have it, and as clear as I would 
have it, there is no necessity for taking a 
long paragraph in the report to explain 
what it means. If the Senator, with the 
intent which he has, had written the 
language, I know that he could have 
done it in a few words, and that no Sen- 
ator would -have any doubt as to its 
meaning. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I hope that if and 
when we get the expected reservation, 
the Senator will have something to do 
with the writing of it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have suggested that 
kind of a reservation. The distinguished 
junior Senator from Utah may remem- 
ber that during the course of the hear- 
ings I asked a number of questions 
which may have indicated that I was not 
completely satisfied as to the language 
making the allocation to Mexico. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I so assumed from 
the Senator’s questions. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
should like to proceed with the inquiry 
which the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia has opened up. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. May I add to that 
inquiry, and summarize it? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Dol correctly un- 
derstand the able Senator from Colorado 
to say that, as a matter of legal right, 
Mexico is not entitled to demand the use 
of one foot of this water; but if she uses 
it in the future, she may build up an 
equitable claim to the water? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is what I pre- 
fer to call it. 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. As I understand, 
there is no absolute right in Mexico to 
the use of this water until it crosses the 
Mexican border. Is that correct? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr, REVERCOMB. If in future years 
it does not cross the Mexican border be- 
cause of the fact that it may be used in 
this country, can Mexico complain? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, In my judgment, 
Mexico would have a most just complaint. 

(At this point Mr. MILLIKIN yielded 
for consideration of the conference re- 
port on the bill (S. 681) to amend the 
National Housing Act, as amended, and 
for other purposes, and for other legis- 
lative business, which appear under a 
separate heading.) 

Mr.REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In discussing the 
rights of Mexico to the use of water, the 
Senator has made it quite clear that the 
common-law rule which obtains in the 
Eastern States with respect to noninter- 
ference with the flow of a surface stream 
does not apply in the West, and particu- 
larly in the States affected by the Colo- 
rado River. I desire to ask the Senator 
whether he will, for our information— 
certainly for mine—speak upon the sub- 
ject of how Mexico would have any right, 
if that rule did not obtain in any part? 
What right would Mexico have in the 
future if the treaty were not made? 
What equitable right, as we might say, 
would she have under the principle of 
the use of water by the abutting land- 
owners? What right would she have 
to ask that any part of the Colorado 


River be left in its stream or bed to. 


reach her boundaries? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, start- 
ing at the beginning, we must start 
again with the fact that the river is an 
international stream; it is not enjoyed 
exclusively by the United States, It does 
not belong exclusively to the United 
States. Mexico has been using water 
from that stream. She would assert a 
right to continue and to expand that use. 
At the present time there is no judicial 
tribunal to adjudicate conflicting claims 
to such rights. There is an arbitration 
system. What would come before arbi- 
trators? I think we have established in 
the United States some principles and 
precedents that might control. I pointed 
out earlier today that the Senate itself 
has established a precedent for deciding 
that kind of a question. 

In the early part of this century, Mex- 
ico complained bitterly that my State of 
Colorado and the State of New Mexico 
were using so much water from the Rio 
Grande that we had dried it up, with the 
result that Mexico was deprived of the 
use of 60,000 acre-feet of water, which 
she had been using from time imme- 
morial. The Attorney General of the 
United States was asked for an opinion 
as to our rights. Attorney General Har- 
mon wrote an opinion to the effect that 
we were the complete masters of the Rio 
Grande as long as it was in the United 
States; that as long as it is within the 
United States we could do about it as 
we pleased; that we have a right, if we 
wish to exercise it, by control of the 
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stream within our boundaries to bring 
about, in Mexico, a result such as the 
one I have described. 

Mexico had been asserting against us 
a claim of right. The matter was lead- 
ing to friction. A convention was nego- 
tiated and brought to the United States 
Senate. What did the Senate do about 
it? The Senate in pursuance of its right 
to advise and consent made its own deci- 
sion, It established a precedent. The 
Senate said that Mexico was entitled to 
what she had been using. 

We did more than that, Mr. President. 
We consented and advised to the con- 
struction of the Elephant Butte Dam in 
the State of New Mexico, at our expense, 
and with it we regulated the waters of 
the river so that we could deliver to Mex- 
ico the 60,000 acre-feet-to which we de- 
cided she was entitled. Thus a prece- 
dent was established in the United States 
Senate on how to handle that kind of a 
situation, 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The statement of 
the Senator with regard to the precedent 
which was established as affecting the 
Rio Grande is very interesting. As 
I understood the Senator, the Attorney 
General stated that this country. could 
use all the water of the Rio Grande that 
it pleased, so long as that water was in 
this country; and the Attorney General 
also stated, in effect, that the sole right 
to the water was in the States of the 
United States. But later, as a matter of 
consideration, and as a matter of a gift, 
one might say, the Senate entered into 
an agreement permitting Mexico to use 
the water. Does the Senator believe 
that the precedent to which he has re- 
ferred, and which was in essence a gift, 
established in any sense a right in 
Mexico, or a right in any other country, 
as against the established legal right un- 
der the opinion of the Attorney General? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I say that it was a 
precedent which the Senate should con- 
sider in connection with the pending 
treaty. I say further that the 1906 
convention with Mexico would probably 
be considered by arbitrators to ascertain 
the Senate’s viewpoint as to the settle- 
mént of that kind of a problem. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I will yield in just a 
moment. 

I spoke of what might be considered a 
senatorial precedent. The Arkansas 
River rises in the State of Colorado. In 
Colorado we approved Attorney General 
Harmon’s opinion. We claimed the right 
to deprive the State of Kansas of water. 
Kansas is located down the stream from 
Colorado. Kansas went to the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the Court 
said, in effect, “We are dealing with two 
sovereignties, and the rule is not the rule 
as announced in the Harmon opinion. 
The rule is that of equitable adjustment.” 
The Court said in effect to Kansas, “Any 
time you are hurt, come back and see 
us.” Within the past year the Supreme 
Court, in a supplemental action, sug- 
gested to Kansas and Colorado that they 
settle their troubles by entering into a 
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compact. A bill now lies on the desks 
of Senators asking this Congress for per- 
mission for Colorado and Kansas to 
enter into such a compact. 

Thus, Mr. President, we have a sena- 
torial precedent, and thus we have a 
precedent of the Supreme Court of the 
United States which I suggest that any 
arbitration board would consider in 
measuring the equities in a water con- 
troversy between the United States and 
Mexico. 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado, In fairness and in the 
interest of accuracy in discussing the 
convention of 1906 between Mexico and 
the United States, does not the Senator 
think he should point out that as an act 
of comity all that Mexico was given un- 
der the treaty was the amount of water 
which she had been theretofore using out 
of the unregulated flow of the river, just 
as in this case we would give Mexico 
750,000 acre-feet, which she has been 
using out of the unregulated flow of the 
river? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The distinction is 
that in the case of the 1906 convention 
the Elephant Butte Dam had not yet 
been built, and we had nothing to con- 
sider but an unregulated flow of the 
river. In the present case, we waited 
until we had built these regulating works 
which benefit Mexico, and put her in po- 
sition to make an expanded use of the 
waters of the stream before we made a 
treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President I am 
not trying to apply the 1906 convention, 
because every authority which has 
spoken on the subject has declared that 
it deals with the unregulated flow of 
the river and not with the right of any 
sovereignty to acquire a right in a res- 
ervoir built by some other agency. I 
should like to point out to the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado that I 
placed in the record many cases, some 
of them from New England, holding di- 
rectly in point that the temporary use 
of water from a reservoir which was not 
being used by the proprietor of that res- 
ervoir gave rise to no right to the con- 
tinued use of that water from the reser- 
voir. I suggest that if in this particular 
case the distinguished Senator knows of 
one textbook authority, or one case, or 
one treaty which supports his position, I 
should be delighted to have it. After 
months of search I have not been able 
to find one. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Allow me to suggest to 
the distinguished Senator from Califor- 
nia that I am not sure that his doctrine 
helps him much, Boulder Dam and the 
Mead reservoir are not owned by Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, the very 
fact that the proprietor is the United 
States of America makes our case far 
stronger. Where a sovereignty is in- 
volved no permanent rights are sur- 
rendered by allowing water to escape 
temporarily. The dispute with which 
we are confronted is not one between 
California and Mexico. The treaty now 
before the Senate is a treaty between two 
great sovereignties, namely, Mexico and 
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the United States. The argument that 
the people of the United States by tem- 
porarily allowing some water to run down 
the stream out of a reservoir built in 
their own land, storing their own water, 
thereby create a right on the part of the 
water users in Mexico to control in per- 
petuity the future flow of that reservoir, 
cannot be supported by a single case or 
a pea treaty, because there are none 
such. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have consistently 
believed, and have stated most respectful- 
ly to the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia, that his point with respect to any 
one asserting a claim against the water 
in any United States reservoir is entirely 
irrelevant. The Mexican claim arises out 
of water which flows into Mexico. She is 
not asserting a claim against the water 
behind Boulder Dam, 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SaL- 
TONSTALL in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Colorado yield to the Senator 
from California? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Suppose 750,000 feet 
or a million and a half acre-feet of water 
did not go down to Mexico in a year. Is 
it not the Senator’s claim that Mexico 
could then say to us, “You are storing 
that water in Boulder Dam. You must 
let it come down to us out of Boulder 
Dam.” I thought that was the very 
heart and genesis of the Senator’s claim. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is the Senator speak- 
ing of under the treaty or without a 
treaty? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Without the treaty, or 
under the treaty. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I say that without a 
treaty, no matter what works were put 
across the stream, no matter how highly 
we developed the stream in the United 
States, Mexico would have an equitable 
claim, a claim under comity, to a right 
to the use of an equitable share of the 
water of the stream. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. Certainly, 

Mr. DOWNEY. We decreed in the con- 
vention of 1906, and the Supreme Court 
of the United States has repeatedly said, 
and we have declared it by our State law, 
that what is equitable is that the lower 
proprietor shall be given the amount of 
water he was beneficially applying out 
of the unregulated flow of the river, and 
he should not have the right to gain any 
permanent right in the stored waters of 
the reservoir. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senate, in its 
advice and consent to the convention 
of 1906, set out its standard of what 
was equitable in that case. It said that, 
although Mexico had not been using 
any water, according to the distinguished 
junior Senator from California, for some 
time past, “We will give her the water 
she was last using, and in addition we 
will build the works at our expense to 
assure that she shall get it,” and that 
is my sole point as to the 1906 conven- 
tion. We cannot draw an exact anal- 
ogy between that convention and the 
present situation, because, as I said a 
while ago, we had the foresight to make 
our deal, to make the 1906 convention, 
befors we built the reservoir. 
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Mr. DOWNEY. Will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. There were able liwa 
yers on the floor of the Senate when 
the Boulder Canyon Act was passed, 
there have been able engineers and law- 
yers in the United States since then, 
and were before then, and this is the 
first time it has ever been asserted in 
the jurisprudence of the United States 
that any person by using water tem- 
porarily abandoned out of a reservoir 
acquired a permanent right in the reser- 
voir, and with the distinguished Sen- 
ator’s permission, I should just like to 
restate the facts of the 1906 convention. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
permit me just a little offside interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. There is no such 
thing as a temporary abandonment of 
water out of a reservoir. When water 
gets out of a reservoir, it is gone. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The Senator is right 
as to the corpus of the reservoir, but 
certainly allowing water to run out of a 
reservoir down a stream 1 year, unused 
by the proprietor, does not give some 
stranger to that reservoir the right to 
use it that year, and thereafter in per- 
petuity claim a right for a similar 
amount every year out of the reservoir. 
I again say, if the distinguished Sen- 
ator has one single case in the United 
States supporting his position, I should 
like to have it cited. 

Now, with the Senator’s permission, I 
should just like to say that the admitted 
facts as to the Rio Grande are that 
Mexico for two or three hundred years 
had been using 60,000 acre-feet of water. 
Her right had been dried up by appro- 
priators in Texas, New Mexico, and Colo- 
rado. The treaty of 1906 did nothing 
more than give to Mexico, from the 
United States and from its reservoirs, 
the amount of water Mexico had been 
beneficially applying for a long period of 
time out of the unregulated flow of the 
river. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I repeat, it could not 
have been otherwise, because the deal 
was made before the dam was con- 
structed. 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is correct-—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I made two points: 
First, that we recognized the use; sec- 
ond, we spent the money to build the 
facilities so that use might be confirmed 
in a foreign country. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. MILLIKIN.’ Surely. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The distinguished 
Senator is right in saying that the 1906 
convention could have dealt with nothing 
more than the unregulated flow of the 
river. Consequently, it cannot be of any 
assistance here, where, by this treaty, 
an attempt is made to establish the right 
in Mexico to build up a permanent right 
by the temporary use of waters from the 
Boulder Dam. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The assistance here, 
I suggest, arises out of the fact that un- 
der the 1906 convention we constructed 
facilities in the United States with our 
money to assure the delivery of water to 
a foreign country equal in amount to 
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what she had been using before we dried 
up the stream. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am not very familiar 
with what is stated to be the law regard- 
ing water rights in the Southwest or the 
West, but the thought has occurred to 
me that there was a time when there was 
no boundary line across the Colorado 
River between Mexico and the United 
States, and that there were inhabitants 
on the river, the whole length of it, who 
enjoyed natural rights. They were the 
ancient and historic rights of the people 
who inhabited that watershed. After 
drawing a line.bounding the jurisdiction 
between Mexico and the United States, I 
wonder how far we can go outside of 
comity and disturb those ancient, his- 
toric rights of the inhabitants of that 
watershed the whole length of the river. 

I ask the Senator this specific ques- 
tion: Does he consider that when the law 
spéaks—and it does speak; international 
law does speak with emphasis, venerable 
emphasis, of ancient, historic rights on 
streams which pass through more than 
one country, or into more than one 
country—when it speaks of ancient, his- 
toric rights, can anyone delimit them 
by a certain number of feet of water 
that were used by the inhabitants at 
one certain time or in one certain con- 
dition of the river? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I say no, because I 
respectfully urge this opinion, that any 
international body viewing this question, 
the division of waters of the Colorado 
between the two countries, will consider 
all the- equities involved. It will con- 
sider present use, it will consider past 
use, it will consider potential use on both 
sides of the line. I do not shrink from 
the idea that it will consider that we 
have spent money on our side of the line. 
It will weigh all the equities which have 
relevance to the problem. Water con- 
tributions, water use, irrigable acreage, 
everything that is relevant and which 
will bear on an equitable adjustment - 
would be considered. I respectfully sug- 
gest that if those matters are considered, 
if that is the rule, then we should feel 
very fortunate with a treaty which will 
limit Mexico to 1,500,000 acre-feet a 
year. 

Mr. President, I have spoken of a Su- 
preme Court authority. There are sev- 
eral which I believe would be consid- 
ered by any international agency set up 
to decide this problem. I have spoken of 
a precedent in the Senate. There are 
other Senate precedents. We have ap- 
proved the treaty affecting the Milk 
River and the St. Marys River which 
fiow from Montana into Canada. In 
that case we made a treaty based on 
the respective uses by the two countries 
of those two streams. 

Now I shall show an example of what 
the States do when they work out their 
own problems among themselves, within 
this country, on the Colorado River, 
under equitable considerations. I come 
now to the Colorado River compact. I 
respectfully say to my colleagues that if 
that’ compact—and it is as simple and 
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plain as it can be—is thoroughly un- 
derstood, most of the difficulty, 80 to 90 
percent of the confusion in the consid- 
eration of this matter will vanish. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. As I understood the 
question propounded to the Senator 
from Colorado as to whether or not the 
amount of water to Mexico could be lim- 
ited at any particular time, the Sena- 
tor’s answer was “No.” In order to keep 
the record clear, did not the Senator 
from Colorado mean—no, except by vir- 
tue of a treaty entered into? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I was talking to the 
point of what would be considered by 
some arbitration board that might be 
passing on the question, and certainly, 
in my judgment, such an arbitration 
board would consider the use of the 
stream being made at the time of the 
arbitration. If there are any historical 
facts why should not the board con- 
sider these facts? Why should not the 
board consider anything that in a ma- 
terial way and in a relevant way bears 
on the equitable decision which it must 
. make? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. But does not the 
Senator agree that the volume of water 
can be limited by treaty as we are pro- 
posing to do at the present time? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Certainly. 

Mr. O'DANIEL. I thank the Senator. 
I wanted to keep that point straight. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let us see how this 
treaty is limiting that use—I have said 
it before, but there are some Senators 
present who were not here previously— 
that at the present time Mexico is using 
20 percent of the water that is being 
used in the entire Colorado River Basin. 
By the operation of this treaty, by the 
time the stream becomes equated, by 
the time we are using everything we can 
in the upper basin, by the time we are 
using everything we can in the lower 
basin, Mexico will then have 8 percent of 
the water of the stream. That seems to 
me to be a very valuable reduction, con- 
stant and progressive, in our favor and 
against Mexico. That is what results 
from this fixed ceiling in the treaty. 

Mr. O’DANIEL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. It is claimed by the 
Senator from Colorado that that reduc- 
tion in percentage could be gained by 
treaty, whereas it could not be obtained 
by arbitration? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In my judgment it 
could not possibly be gained in any way 
except by a fixed ceiling which is the 
product of this treaty. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Back in 1921 and 1922 
it became apparent to the water users in 
the Colorado Basin States that there 
would need to be some kind of under- 
standing as to the division of the waters 
of that stream. Arizona and California 
were at that time rapidly increasing their 
uses. Use, as has been emphasized here, 
is the most important factor in estab- 

- lishing water rights in the arid and semi- 
arid States. The upper basin States 
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either had to match that scramble for 
use, or there had to be an agreement. 
They got together and agreed to the 
Colorado River compact, which is the 
basic agreement which runs through 
and controls every other agreement that 
we have before us in connection with this 
treaty. 

The opening paragraph recites the 
parties. I will ask the Senate to remem- 
ber that a moment or two ago I said that 
I would develop another precedent as to 
equitable allocation. I said I would de- 
velop a precedent in addition to the Sen- 
ate precedents which I have mentioned 
and in addition to the precedents of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. I 
stated that I would develop a precedent 
of an equitable apportionment of water 
among the States that are directly con- 
cerned with this treaty. 

Article 1 of the Colorado River com- 
pact recites: 

The major purposes of this compact are 
to provide for the equitable division and 
apportionment of the use of the waters of 
the Colorado River system; to establish the 
relative importance of different beneficial 
uses of water; to promote interstate comity; 
to remove causes of present and future con- 
troversies— 


This paragraph, I may interpolate, 
might as well be the opening paragraph 
of the treaty we are. considering, with 
very slight changes. I continue to read: 

To remove causes of present and future 
controversies and to secure the expeditious 
agricultural and industrial development of 
the Colorado River Basin, the storage of its 
waters, and the protection of life and prop- 
erty from floods. To these ends the Colo- 
rado River Basin is divided into two basins 
and an apportionment of the use of part of 
the water of the Colorado River system is 
made to each of them— 


Apportionment of the use of part of 
the water of the Colorado River system is 
made to each of them— 


with the provision that further equitable 
apportionment— 


Note that expression, “equitable ap- 
portionment”— 


may be made, 


Then follow a number of definitions, 
Among them are the following: 

(c) The term “States of the upper division” 
means the States of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming. 

(d) The term “States of the lower divi- 
sion” means the States of Arizona, California, 
and Nevada. 


We have definitions of expressions such 
as “domestic use,” and so forth, 

Let us now see what was done. Let us 
see what was the apportionment which 
the States themselves decided was an 
equitable apportionment, 


Article IN (a)— 


I shall refer to this many times— 


There is hereby apportioned from the 
Colorado River system in perpetuity— 


We were willing to apportion water in 
perpetuity between ourselves. Any mis- 
take here, considering the amount of 
water involved, would have been a far 
graver mistake than a mistake that 
might be made in the treaty before us, 
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so far as perpetual apportionment of 
water is concerned. s 

There is hereby apportioned from the 
Colorado River system in perpetuity to the 
upper basin and to the lower basin, respec- 
tively, the exclusive beneficial consumptive 
use of 7,500,000 acre-feet of water per annum, 
which shall include all water necessary for 
the supply of any rights which may now 
exist. 


There is the basic allocation of water. 
Seven and a half million acre-feet per 
year for the upper basin, the same 
amount for the lower basin. I assume in 
partial consideration of the fact that the 
lower basin was moving faster in devel- 
opment than the upper basin, Article III, 
subclause (b) was added: 

(b) In addition to the apportionment in 
paragraph (a)— 


That is in addition to the 17,500,000 
acre-feet to the upper basin and 7,500,- 
000 acre-feet to the lower basin— 

The lower basin is hereby given the right 
to increase its beneficial consumptive use of 
such water by 1,000,000 acre-feet per annum, 


I will ask Senators to remember what 
I read into the Recorp a while ago as ta 
the respective acreages that were under 
irrigation in the various States, respec- 
tive water use in the various States, re- 
spective drainage basins of the various 
States, and so forth. These seven 
States. are those who approved of this 
compact, They sat down and considered 
all those facts and equitably resolved 
them into that division of water. 

The next matter of priority in the use 
of the water of the Colorado River fol- 
lowing the basic division of firm water 
between the two basins goes to a treaty 
with Mexico definitely foreshadowed in 
the language which I shall read. I read 
now from subclause (c): 

If, as a matter of international comity, 
the United States of America shall hereafter 
recognize in the United States of Mexico any 


right to the use of any waters of the Colo- 
rado River system— 


As a matter of comity we might rec- 
ognize a right. By brute strength we 
could avoid the recognition of a right; 
but as a matter of comity we might rec- 
ognize a right— 
such waters shall be supplied first from the 
waters which are surplus over and above the 
aggregate of the quantities specified in 
paragraphs (a) and (b). 


We have the firm allocation to the 
upper and lower basin, and now a pro- 
vision for taking the first cut out of the 
surplus beyond that firm allocation for 
use if and when we make a treaty with 
Mexico, This order of the priorities will 
be very important when we come to con- 
sider the California complaint, which I 
shall meet head on, that we are doing an 
unjust and inequitable thing to her, in 
favor of a foreign country. The first 
cut out of the surplus goes to satisfy any 
treaty which may be made with Mexico, 
What next? 

(d) The States of the upper division will 
not cause the flow of the river at Lee Ferry 
to be depleted below an aggregate of 75,- 
000,000 acre-feet for any period of 10 con- 
secutive years reckoned in continuing pro- 
gressive series beginning with the ist day 
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of October next succeeding the ratification 
of this compact. 


There has been a great deal of debate 
as to what an outrage it would be to 
guarantee water to Mexico. But the 
lower-basin States were not at all averse 
to having the upper-basin States guar- 
antee water to them. Please remember 
that this compact makes an equitable 
apportionment. So we in the upper ba- 
sin were required, under the equities as 
those States saw them at that time, to 
guarantee 75,000,000 acre-feet to the 
lower basin in progressive 10-year 
periods. 

We now come to the next subclause: 

(e) The States of the upper division shall 
not withhold water, and the States of the 
lower division shall not require the delivery 
of water, which cannot reasonably be ap- 
plied to domestic and agricultural uses, 


We now come to another very crucial 
part of this compact. I read from sub- 
clause (f); 

(f) Further equitable apportionment of 
the beneficial uses of the waters of the Colo- 
rado River system unapportioned by para- 
graphs (a), (b), and (c)— 


Paragraph (a) puts 7,500,000 acre-feet 


{nto the upper basin and 7,500,000 into ` 


the lower basin. Paragraph (b) gives 
the lower basin an opportunity to obtain 
another 1,000,000 acre-feet a year. 
Paragraph (c) gives the first cut out of 
the surplus for any treaty which might 
be made with Mexico. The firm water of 
1,600,000 acre-feet comes first; then, if 
we make a treaty, Mexico receives the 
first cut out of the surplus. After pro- 
viding for those apportionments, what 
happens if there is any further surplus 
in the stream? 

(f) Further equitable apportionment of 
the beneficial uses of the waters of the Colo- 
rado River system unapportioned by para- 
graphs (a), (b), and (c) may be made in the 
manner provided in paragraph (g) at any 
time after October 1, 1963— 


Notice this further proviso— 
if and when either basin shall have reached 
its total beneficial consumptive use as set 
out in paragraphs (a) and (b). 


Please fasten on that firmly, my col- 
leagues, because with an understanding 
of it we can quickly dispose of the claim 
when we come to it that we in the Sen- 
ate are oppressing a State of the United 
States in favor of some foreign country. 

In subparagraph (g) the compact sets 
out the mechanics for bringing about the 
further apportionment of surpluses, 
which, as we have noted, cannot be ap- 


portioned until 1963, and then only when, 


one of the basins reaches its maximum 
use. There are other provisions, which 
are not now important. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. I am glad to yield to 
my distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Is there 
anything in the proposed treaty which 
deals with the date of 1963? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. There is nothing in 
the treaty which deals with 1963. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. So far as 
is known, Mexico will not have an addi- 
tional claim in 1963? 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. There is no connec- 
tion whatever between the treaty and 
our compact. Mexico’s claims, whatever 
they may be, will be within the four cor- 
ners of the treaty. 

As I stated a while ago, every other 
‘statute which bears on this subject— 
even those enacted by California her- 
self—and every other contract which 
bears on this subject, is subordinated to 
the equitable water allocation which I 
have just read from the compact between 
the States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT In connection with 
the further point which the Senator has 
just made, how close to the use of 
7,500,000 acre-feet is the lower basin at 
the present time? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should say per- 
haps a little more than half. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is California up to 
her proportionate part of it? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No; she is not even 
within shooting range of it. I shall make 
a note of the Senator’s question, and give 
him the exact figures tomorrow. How- 
ever, my recollection at the moment is 
that at the present time the lower basin 
is using a little more than half of its firm 
water, and the upper basin is using less 
than half of its firm water. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I seem to recall 
that there was a State law providing for 
4,400,000 acre-feet. 

Mr, MILLIKIN. I am coming to that, 
if the Senator will be patient until I can 
give it its proper place in the picture. 

As has been explained by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from California 
[Mr. Downey], California wanted a dam 
across the Colorado River so that she 
could proceed with her developments. 
There was much agitation in Congress 
for such a dam. Several abortive bills 
were introduced for the purpose, and 
finally a bill was introduced which was 
enacted and which ultimately resulted 
in the construction of the Boulder Can- 
yon Dam. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, -does 
the Senator wish to conclude his re- 
marks, or would he rather suspend? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would rather sus- 
pend, because I have reached the begin- 
ning of what I think is a very important 
point, and I could not finish it in the 
remaining time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator can- 
not conclude today, we might suspend at 
this point. He has been on his feet for 
quite a while. 

(At this point Mr. MILLIKIN yielded 
the floor for the day.) 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL HOUSING 
ACT—CONFERENCE REPORT 

During the delivery of Mr. MILLIKIN’s 
speech, Mr. RADCLIFFE, as in legislative 
session, submitted the following report: 

The committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 681) 
to amend the National Housing Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 
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That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same. 

J. H. BANKHEAD, 
GEO. RADCLIFFE, 
Cuas. W. TOBEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
BRENT SPENCE, 
PAUL BROWN, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
JESSE P. WOLCOTT, 
FRED- L, CRAWFORD, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN SECURITIES 
ISSUES FROM PROVISIONS OF THE SE- 
CURITIES ACT. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the con- 
ference report which has just been pre- 
sented covers the bill which extends the 
F. H. A. financing of home mortgages. 
When the bill was before the Senate a 
week ago, or perhaps a little less than “ 
that, there was attached to it an amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG] which dealt with 
the question of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and the exemption 
of securities issued by small corporations 
desiring to finance themselves through 
the sale of securities, While the amend- 
ment had no direct relation to the bill, 
it was adopted by the Senate by unani- 
mous consent, and was attached to the 
bill. When it came up in the committee 
of conference the conferees on the part 
of the House refused to accept the Senate 
amendment on the ground that the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency had no jurisdiction over matters 
dealing with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. In the House of 
Representatives, unlike in the Senate, 
such matters go to the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce. We finally reached 
an agreement by which it was under- 
stood that the Vandenberg amendment 
would be passed in the Senate as an in- 
dependent bill, and would be sent to the 
House in connection with the presenta- 
tion of the conference report. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that at 
this time the Senate, as in legislative 
session, consider Senate bill 62, which 
was reported earlier today by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

As I have said, the bill simply increases 
from $100,000 to $300,000 the exemp- 
tions of small concerns attempting to 
finance their affairs. The bill has the 
full approval of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. The report I sub- 
mitted earlier today contains the letter 
approving the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I join in the request 
that the bill be considered. Earlier to- 
day the committee unanimously re- 
ported the bill with the understanding 
that it would be acted upon prior to 
action on the conference report. That 
will solve one of the problems which 
disturbed the conferees in regard to this 
particular amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 62) 
to amend section 3 (b) of the Securities 
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Act of 1933, as amended, so as to per- 
mit exemption of security issues not ex- 
ceeding $300,000 from the provisions of 
such act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (b) 
of section 3 of the Securities Act of 1933, as 
amended, is amended by striking out “$100,- 
000” where it appears in such subsection, and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$300,000.” 
AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL HOUSING 

ACT—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 

the report of the committee of confer- 

. ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the bill (S. 681) to amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I move that the 
Senate agree to the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Maryland. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
desire to express my appreciation to the 
Banking and Currency Committee for its 
cooperation in this matter. On one or 
two occasions during the last several 
months I have expressed some impatience 
with the committee when I have been 
endeavoring to obtain consideration of 
the bill. I am obliged to the committee 
for what has been done, I think there 
is no doubt about the importance and 
value of the legislation from the point of 
view of small business. The bill is based 
primarily on a recommendation of the 
Senate’s Special Committee on Post-war 
Economic Policy and Planning. As the 
able Senator from Ohio had said, it is 
also unanimously reported by the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, and it has 
the entire approval of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. I simply wish to 
have the Recorp show my gratitude to 
my colleagues who have cooperated in 
bringing the matter to a head. 


FOLDING OF SPEECHES AND PAMPHLETS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


During the delivery of Mr. MILLIKIN’S 
speech, as in legislative session, the 
Presiding Officer laid before the Senate 
the joint resolution (H, J. Res. 142) pro- 
viding for the employment of Govern- 
ment employees for folding speeches and 
pamphlets, House of Representatives, 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Joint resolution affects the House of 
Representatives. The House desires to 
euthorize the employment of some of the 
‘pages at odd hours to fold documents and 
one thing and another in the folding 
'room of the House, I ask unanimous 
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consent that at this time the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the joint 
resolution, without having it referred to 
a committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there. 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 142) was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of nom- 
inations were submitted: 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

Sundry officers for temporary appointment 
in the Army of the United States; 

Sundry officers for appointment, by trans- 
fer, in the Regular Army of the United States; 
and 


Sundry officers for promotion in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Several postmasters. 


NOMINATIONS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider the nominations on the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the clerk 
will proceed to state the nominations on 
the calendar. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Robert Lewis Brown to be United 
States district judge for the district of 
Montana, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed, 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Randolph Carpenter to be United 
States attorney for the district of Kan- 
sas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Dennis E. Sullivan to be United 
States attorney for the district of New 
Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of George F. Troy to be United 
States attorney for the district of Rhode 
Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed, 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Ben Ivy King to be United States 
marshal for the western district of Ten- 
nessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be immedi- 
ately notified in the case of all nomina- 
tions confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith of the confirmation of the 
nominations. 
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STANDARD WEIGHTS AND MEASURES FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


* As in legislative session, 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
I report favorably, without amendment, 
the bill (H. R. 2745) to amend section 8 
of the act entitled “An act to establish 
standard weights and measures for the 
District of Columbia; to define the duties 
of the Superintendent of Weights, 
Measures, and Markets of the District 
of Columbia; and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1921, and I ask unan- 
imous consent for its present considera- 
tion. 

The bill was passed by the House of 
Representatives on Saturday. It is an 
emergency measure which has to do only 
with changing the standard of weight by 
which coal is sold within the District 
of Columbia. Washington is the only 
city in the United States in which coal 
is sold by the long ton. The purpose of 
the bill is to make the weight by which 
coal is sold uniform throughout the 
country. 

The measure has been approved by 
the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia. I introduced a corresponding 
bill in the Senate. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, am I cor- 
rect in understanding that the bill to 
which the Senator has referred is a 
House bill which has been passed by the 
House? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes. The bill was 
passed by the House on Saturday, and 
has since come to the Senate. 

I have received from the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia a letter 
relating to the bill, and reading in part 
as follows: 

In order to synchronize with the program 
of the Solid Fuels Administrator for War, 


this bill should become effective at 12:01 
a. m. on April 1, 


I desire to have the bill passed and 
sent to the White House, so that it may 
be signed by that time. 

Mr. WHITE. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 2745) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 

RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in executive ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 33 minutes p. m.) the Senate, 
in executive session, took a recess until 
tomorrow, Wednesday, March 28, 1945, 
at 12 o’clock meridian, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 27 (legislative day of 
March 16), 1945: 

UNITED STATES District JUDGE 

Robert Lewis Brown to be United States 

district judge for the district of Montans. 
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UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 
Randolph Carpenter to be United States 
attorney for the district of Kansas. 
Dennis E. Sullivan to be United States at- 
torney for the district of New Hampshire. 
George F. Troy to be United States attorney 
for the district of Rhode Island. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Ben Ivy King to be United States marshal 
for the western district of Tennessee. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Marcu 27, 1945 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m., and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, keep in our 
minds the teaching of our Lord that un- 
faithfulness will be punished as surely 
as fidelity will be rewarded. We praise 
Thee for the order of His life; while He 
was moving on to His death, when He saw 
the unfruitful tree, He condemned it be- 
cause it bore nothing but leaves. O help 
us to accept His challenge; to meet the 
fullness of life with trees of fruit that 
cumber not the ground but that bear the 
fruits of vitality and Godliness of power. 

Our Father, character is not an in- 
heritance, but an achievement; it is not 
always easy to tell the truth, to be hon- 
est, to be just, to be pure; otherwise there 
would be no virtue in the courage of our 
convictions nor in the power of our ře- 
‘sistance. To meet the temptations of 
each day successfully is to be strength- 
ened for the conflicts of tomorrow. If 
we live well today, we shall be prepared 
to live better tomorrow. We pray Thee 
to fortify us with a reserve of moral 
strength that will replenish our minds 
and give rich devotion to our country’s 
welfare, 

“O Star of hope, Thy quickening ray 

Shed on each path the glow of day.” 


Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 

_ dent of the United States was communi- 

cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill, joint resolutions, and 
a concurrent resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 

H. R. 2404. An act to increase the debt 
limit of the United States, and for other 
purposes; 

H. J. Res. 115. Joint resolution relative to 
determination and payment of certain claims 
against the Government of Mexico; 

H. J. Res. 141. Joint resolution making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, in lieu of certain ap- 
propriations contained in H. R. 2374, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, first session, and for other 
purposes; and 
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H. Con. Res. 36. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House of Representatives to have printed 
for its use additional copies of the hearings 
on a proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relative to the mak- 
ing of treaties, held before Subcommittee No. 
3 of the Committee on the Judiciary during 
the second session of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 2374. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1945, and for prior fiscal years, to provide 
supplemental apnropriations for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. McKetrar, Mr. Grass, Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr. Typincs, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Gurney, 
Mr. Burton, and Mr. Batt, to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include a speech delivered by 
him at the Greek Independence Day cele- 
bration in the city of Lynn, Mass. 

Mr. RYTER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the ap- 
pendix of the Record and include an edi- 
torial appearing in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post. 

Mr. TRIMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article from the 
Washington Post. 

Mr, COURTNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and to include an article 
from the Washington Star of yestérday. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a short editorial from 
the Long Beach Press-Telegram. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from the 
Boston Record. 

Mr. PLUMLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD. 


SOCIAL-SECURITY - BENEFITS 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under title II of the Social Security Act 
in order to be a “fully insured individual” 
it is necessary that one be employed a 
certain number of quarters prior to at- 
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taining the age of 65, or death—section 
209 (g) of title II of the Social Security 
Act as amended. 

Since the passage of the Selective 
Service Act many men and women have 
left their jobs to enter the armed serv- 
ices. Upon doing so they were removed 
from the benefits of the Social Security 
Act. Some died or were killed while in 
service and as a result, in many in- 
stances, their families were denied the 
benefits they would have been entitled 
to had they remained in their civilian 
jobs. To some men and women the so- 
cial-security benefits represented their 
total estate to their families. Thus, even 
this paltry sum was denied to them be- 
cause of the present provisions of the 
Social Security Act. A 

I have this day introduced H. R. 2787 
that I hope will remove the existing 
inequity. Under my bill active service 
in the armed forces-shall not result in 
either lessening or complete loss of in- 
surance benefits. The act is made retro- 
active to September 16, 1940, thus cover- 
ing all persons who died in the armed 
services since the passage of the Selec- 
tive Service Act. 

I trust that when this measure comes 
before the House it may receive favora- 


ble consideration. 


ARMED SERVICES REPLACEMENTS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recor and include a letter from 
Under Secretary of War Patterson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Voornts of California addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
THE FOOD SITUATION 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? p 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
will in a few minutes, I suppose, take a 
vote on the Anderson resolution creating 
another special committee to investigate 
the food problem. 

A special committee, as you know, has 
already been appointed by the Senate to 
make such an investigation. Moreover, 
the Senate committee has already com- 
menced its investigation. Why we need 
another special committee is something 
that no one so far, though we had 
1- hour’s debate on yesterday, has 
attempted to explain. Why the failure 
of an explanation giving the reasons an- 
other special committee is needed? Do 
not ask me. I am groping in the dark, 
and I think the proponents of the reso- 
lution are shooting without aim. If this 
resolution is passed, then, in order to 
restore sanity, the only thing I know to 
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do is this: Pass another resolution creat- 
ing a superspecial committee to investi- 
gate the special committees of the House 
and Senate, and while this superspecial 
committee is operating on these just 
common, ordinary special committees, 
probably Marvin Jones can get a breath- 
ing spell from being investigated and can 
devote a little time to the problem of 
producing food. 

So far as I know no member of the 
House Committee on Agriculture was 
consulted. .As to this, however, I do not 
know. Probably they were and I just 
have not been brought up to date. Any- 
way, I would like to know why it was 
decided that the resolution duplicating 
the work of the Senate special committee 
should be introduced and rushed 
through the House by the way of a rule. 
Evidently there is a compelling reason 
behind such an unusual procedure, 

In conclusion, all I want to say is this: 
The appointment of another special 
committee is, in my opinion, an asinine, 
nonsensical ‘procedure calculated to add 
confusion to an already difficult and 
complicated problem. . 

The resolution should be defeated. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I quite agree 
with the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
FLANNAGAN]. It seems to me we have got 
too many investigating committees. We 
investigate this, we investigate that, and 
we investigate. If the Senate committee 
would join with the House so that we 
would have one committee doing this 
work, it would be the sensible, sane, busi- 
nesslike way to proceed. I hope that the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture may in some way have these two 
committees joined together, and that 
would prohibit two committees doing the 
same job. It would save cost. It would 
be more sensible to have the Senate and 
the House work together for the good of 
America. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I want to say to 
the gentleman that the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives has not been con- 
sulted in connection with this matter and 
has nothing in the world to do with this 
resolution. 

Mr. RICH. It seems to me we should 
consolidate those committees in some 
Way, and consult the committees, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and other organizations 
who deal with the subject matter, as well 
as individual Americans who are inter- 
ested. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
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Record and include an editorial from the 
Honolulu Advertiser. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes today at 
the close of the other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


TRAGIC SUBMARINE TRAINING DEATH 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I called to the attention of the 
House a tragic thing that occurred when 
a boy on a training submarine was delib- 
erately left on the top side when the 
ship submerged. The incident was called 
to the attention of a committee of the 
House which I thought would take some 
notice of a thing like that, our distin- 
guished Committee on Naval Affairs. I 
believed they would make an investiga- 
tion. All the investigation amounted to 
was simply to write a letter to somebody 
and get an answer. I could have done 
that myself; I can still write letters. I 
think it is a tragic thing, a criminal 
thing to give this awful happening a 
brush-off such as that. 


CALIFORNIA, THE FOOD BASKET OF. THE 
WORLD 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I rise at 
this time to call to the attention of the 
House that during the year 1944 Cali- 
fornia led the parade of crop-producing 
States’ with an output which the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture com- 
putes at $1,201,440,000. California pro- 
duced the only crop in the Nation to 
double in value from 1943 to 1944. That 
was the apricot crop. The $38,248,000 cot 
crop was worth 177 percent more than 
the preceding year’s $13,801,000 crop. 
California led in many other varieties of 
fruits and vegetables, leading all States 
in this field. Little by little California 
is being called the food basket of the 
world, 

YUGOSLAVIA 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

(Mrs. Douctas of California addressed 
the House. Her remarks appear in the 
Appendix.! 


O. P. A. MINIMUM PRICE REGULATION 580 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. KEEFE addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
in three instances and to include ex- 
cerpts and letters from constituents. 


O. P. A. REGULATION 580 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Harness of Indiana addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include a letter from Dr. 
John C. Morfit, of St. Louis, Mo., ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Cosmopoli- 
tan magazine, with reference to condi- 
tions in veterans’ hospitals. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—FIRST REPORT BY 
THE INTERIM COMMISSION ON FOOD 
AND AGRICULTURE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, with accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am sending herewith for the infor- 
mation and consideration of the Congress 
the first report to the governments of 
the United Nations by the Interim Com- 
mission on Food and Agriculture. Ap- 
pended to this report is the constitution 
of the food and agriculture organization 
of the United Nations, which the United 
Nations Conference on Food and Agri- 
culture at Hot Springs, Va., requested 
the Interim Commission to formulate 
and recommend. 

The Interim Commission has done its 
work well. It has prepared a plan for a 
permanent international organization 
through which governments can pool and 
extend their knowledge and collaborate 
with each other in raising the standards 
of nutrition of their peoples and in es- 
tablishing and maintaining an expand- 
ing prosperity for agriculture in all coun- 
tries. 

I recommend that the Congress au- 
thorize the acceptance of the constitu- 
tion and the participation of the United 
States in the work of the food and agri- 
culture organization. 

The United Nations have already made 
much progress in setting up an organi- 
zation for international security. But 
our collaboration for peace must be on a 
broader basis than security alone. We 
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must strive to correct the conditions that 
predispose people toward war or make 
them the ready tools and victims of ag- 
gressors. We shall need also to work to- 
gether as nations toward achieving free- 
dom from want. Our participation in 
the food and agriculture organization 
tn be an essential step in this collabora- 
ion. 

The organization will seek its ends 
through the provision of international 
services in agriculture and nutrition 
which have heretofore been either lack- 
ing or inadequate. Among other things, 
it will provide the means for bringing to- 
gether from all parts of the world the 
results of research in all the fields of 
agriculture and nutrition and for dissem- 
inating ideas and advice on» how the 
available information can be of greatest 
usefulness. 

Improved standards of nutrition, in- 
creased levels of farm incomes, avoidance 
of agricultural surpluses—these are 
among the important objectives that the 
food and agriculture organization will 
assist the nations of the world in achiev- 
ing. The organization will seek to better 
conditions in food and agriculture by 
fostering international cooperation in 
developing the optimum use of the re- 
sources of land, labor, and science. One 
of its important jobs will be to help in 
improving the marketing of agricultural 
products throughout the world so that 
farmers can find good markets here and 
abroad and continue to produce as fully 
as is consistent with sound conservation 
practices. 

The constitution of the organization 
provides that it shall include fisheries and 
forests within the scope of its work, and 
that in agriculture it shall cover both 
food and nonfood products. The work of 
the food and agriculture organization 
will be primarily technical and advisory. 
Its staff will be small; its budget will be 
small, $2,500,000 for the first year—with 
$625,000 as the share to be borne by the 
United States—and about twice that 
amount in succeeding years. It is in no 
sense a relief organization. 

In becoming a member of the food and 
agriculture organization, we will retain 
complete freedom of action in determin- 
ing our national agriculture policies. 
Under its constitution, the organization 
will have no powers of direction or con- 
trol over any nation. It will recommend 
agricultural policies and advise nations 
on their food and agricultural problems, 
but it will have no power to coerce or 
command. The constitution provides 
that all member nations shall have equal 
representation in the conference of the 
organization, each being entitled to one 
vote. Our responsibilities in joining the 
organization are of the same nature as 
those Congress has heretofore author- 
ized in approving our participation in 
the Pan American Union. 

I therefore recommend that the Con- 
gress approve our active participation in 
the food and agriculture organization of 
the United Nations, in accordance with 
its proposed constitution as set forth in 
appendix I of the attached report, and 


A 


authorize annual appropriations of our 
share of the budget of the organization. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THe Warre Horse, March 26, 1945. 


CONSIDERATION OF HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 195 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. e 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day afternoon just before the adjourn- 
ment, the House had under consideration 
House Resolution 195. Iam advised that 
there is about 2 minutes of debate still 
available on that resolution. Further, 
before the House adjourned I was ad- 
vised that that resolution would be the 
first order of business today. 

May I ask the Speaker whether or not 
the consideration of House Resolution 
195 is to be the first order of business? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr. KEEFE. When will that resolu- 
tion be. considered? 

The SPEAKER. After the conference 
reports now pending in the House are 
disposed of the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Georgia to use the re- 
maining 2 minutes. . 


MOBILIZATION OF CIVILIAN MANPOWER 


. Mr: MAY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H. R. 1752) 
to amend the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, a great many of us do 
not know what is in this report. We 
have heard a great many rumors from the 
ouside as to what the report contains, 
and I think we ought to have it read. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. May I say to the mem- 
bership of the House that this conference 
report on H. R. 1752 is practically a new 
bill, and because it differs from both the 
original bills passed by the House and the 
Senate in many instances, and is fraught 
with grave consequences, I think the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi is absolutely 
correct. Not only should we have the 
conference report read but we should 
have an extra hour in which to debate 
this conference report, the 2 hours to 
be equally divided between the pro- 
ponents and the opponents of the 
measure. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 


their names: 
[Roll No. 52] 

Allen, La. Fellows Morgan 
Anderson, Calif. Fuller Mott 
Arends Gathings Murray, Tenn 
Arnold Gibson Norton 
Auchincloss Gifford O’Brien, Tl. 
Bailey Gordon O'Brien, Mich. 
Baldwin, N. Y. Gore Outland 
Barden Gregory Pfeifer 
Barry Gwinn, N. Y, Phillips 
Bates, Ky. Hagen Pittenger 
Bates, Mass. Hale Powell 
Bishop Harless, Ariz Powers 
Blackney Hartley Price, Ill. 
Bolton Hedrick Quinn, N. Y. 
Boren Hendricks Rayfiel 
Bradley, Mich. Henry Reece, Tenn, 
Bradley, Pa. -> Herter Resa 
Brown, Ohio Hinshaw Rivers 
Bulwinkle Hobbs Riziey 
Butler Hoffman Russell 
Byrnes, Wis. Holifield Sabath 
Camp Howell Sadowski 
Cannon, Fla Huber Sheridan 
Case, S. Dak. Hull Sikes 
Celler Izac Simpson, Ill. 
Chapman Judd Smith, Maine 
Chelf Keogh Smith, Wis, 
Clark King Snyder 
Cole, Kans, Knutson Stevenson 
Cole, N. Y. Kopplemann Stigler 
Combs Landis Stockman 
Dawson Larcade Tarver 
Delaney, Latham Taylor 

John J. Lesinski Thomas, N. J. 
Dirksen Luce Torrens 
Dondero Lyle Vursell 
Eaton McGregor Weiss 
Eberharter Maloney White 
Ellis Mansfield, Tex. Wickersham 
Ellsworth Martin, Mass. Winter 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 313 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

Further proceedings under the call 
were dispensed with. 


MOBILIZATION OF CIVILIAN MANPOWER 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Kentucky asks unanimous consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the re- 
port. Is there objection? ý 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
think the gentleman from Kentucky, as 
suggested by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, should ask unanimous consent to 
have the report read first. 

The SPEAKER. It does not require 
unanimous consent to have that done. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, may I make 
this statement with respect to that? As 
everybody knows, a statement by the 
conferees is always explanatory of the 
report, and it is more enlightening. 
While I have no particular objection to 
reading the report, it would just take that 
much more time. In debate any question 
that is open for discussion can be raised. 
I hope the gentleman will permit the 
statement to be read without reading the 
report. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I do not want to de- 
lay the proceedings here; in fact, I would 
like to expedite them. We met at 11 
o’clock this morning. If we could have 
an extra hour in which to debate this 
conference report, which is quite compli- 
cated and has many new features, there 
would be no objection to reading the 
statement. It has taken almost as much 
time with this roll call as a reading of the 
report would take. 

Mr. MAY. The roll call has already 
taken a good deal of time. There are two 
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other conference reports to come up to- 
day, and a resolution, and while I want 
to be as agreeable as I can, I cannot con- 
sent to 2 hours of debate on this matter, 
because we have debated it at length 
within the last 2 weeks. 

Mr. SHORT. Since the gentleman is 
not going to grant any additional time, 
I think that not only should the con- 
ference report be read but the state- 
ment I inserted in the Record yesterday 
at pages 2778 and 2779 in lieu of the 
minority report should likewise be read 
by every Member of this House before 
the vote on this measure. 


Mr, MAY. That is not within the 


rules. This report or the statement of 
the conferees will have to be read. 

Mr. SHORT. But the gentlemen are 
free to read my statement in yesterday’s 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. SHORT. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I propose 
to make a point of order against the re- 
port. As I understand the rules, the 
point of order must be made after the 
reading of the report and before the 
reading of the statement. 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

The Clerk read the conference report, 
as follows: 

CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1752) to amend the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the text of the bill and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 
“That this act may be cited as the ‘War Man- 
power Act of 1945’. 


“OBLIGATION OF SERVICE TO NATION 

“Sec. 2. (a) In order to adequately sup- 
port the Army and maintain the Navy during 
the present war, and to carry into effect the 
provisions of the declarations of war pledg- 
ing all of the resources of the Nation to bring 
the conflict to a successful termination, every 
individual not in the armed forces shall have 
an obligation, when called upon, to serve the 
Nation in an activity essential to the war 
effort. 

“(b) The purposes of this act are to pro- 
vide the most practicable and effective means 
to accomplish the fulfillment of such obli- 
gation and to provide for making the most 
effective use of the manpower resources of 
the Nation by the following means, among 
others: (1) By providing for the accurate 
determination of manpower requirements 
and supply, and of the relative urgency of the 
needs of employers for workers; (2) by reduc- 
ing wasteful labor turn-over and unnecessary 
labor migration; (3) "by channeling avail- 
able manpower to employments in which 
workers will contribute most of the war effort; 
(4) by making available, for work in essential 
activities, workers presently employed in ac- 
tivities of relative unimportance to the war 
effort; and (5) by promoting the maximum 
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utilization by employers of their available 
work force, 


“COORDINATION OF WAR PROCUREMENT AND 
MANPOWER P 

“Sec. 3. The Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion (hereinafter called the 
‘Director’) shall, subject to the direction of 
the President, provide for coordinating the 
activities of all departments and agencies of 
the Government responsible for production, 
procurement, or manpower in such manner 
as to carry out most effectively the purposes 
declared in section 2 of this act. The Director 
shall provide, among other things, that man- 
power requirements and the availability of 
manpower shall be given due consideration 
in determining where production schedules 
shall be increased or decreased and where 
contracts shall be awarded, terminated, or 
permitted to expire, and that notice shall be 
given to the appropriate agency of the Gov- 
ernment responsible for manpower at the 
earliest practicable time of all changes or 
anticipated changes in war-production 
schedules, all awards or anticipated awards 
of war contracts, and all terminations or 
anticipated terminations of war contracts, 
which are likely to result in any substantial 
increase or decrease of the manpower require- 
ments of any employer or any area. All de- 
partments and agencies of the Government 
shall comply with orders and regulations is- 
sued by the Director under authority of this 
section. 


“SURVEYS OF MANPOWER UTILIZATION 

“Sec. 4. (a) The Director shall make or 
cause to be made in-plant surveys and other 
investigations of the use of manpower by the 
Department of War and the Department of 
the Navy, to determine the extent to which 
such Departments are making the most ef- 
fective use, in activities relating to produc- 
tion, procurement, or repairs, of individuals 
in their employ or subject to their jurisdic- 
tion as members of the armed forces, and 
shall take or cause to be taken, appropriate 
measures to eliminate labor wastage and 
labor hoarding, and otherwise to promote 
the full utilization by such Departments of 
individuals in their employ or subject to their 
jurisdiction as members of the armed forces, 
and otherwise to carry out the purposes of 
this act. 

“(b) The Director shall also provide in 
other cases for such in-plant surveys and 
other investigations of activities and places 
of employment, as may be necessary to de- 
termine the extent to which such activities, or 
places of employment are making the most 
effective use of individuals in their employ, 
to the end that appropriate measures may be 
taken to eliminate labor wastage and labor 
hoarding, to promote full utilization for pur- 
poses essential to the war effort, by employers 
of their available work force, and otherwise 
to promote the purposes of this act. 


“EMPLOYMENT CEILINGS, HIRING REGULATIONS, 
AND PROHIBITIONS ON LEAVING ESSENTIAL 
EMPLOYMENT 


“Src. 5. (a) To the extent deemed by the 
Director to be necessary and appropriate to 
carry out the purposes and means declared 
in section 2 of this Act and also for the 
purpose of keeping activities and places of 
employment essential to the war effort in 
productive operation, the Director is author- 
ized, by regulation— 

“(1) to prescribe employment ceilings in 
designated areas, activities, or places of em- 
ployment, fixing the maximum number of 
workers, by age, sex, or occupational quali- 
fications, who may be there employed, and 
prohibiting the employment of workers be- 
yond such maximum number; 

“(2) to prohibit or regulate the hiring, re- 
hiring, solicitation, or recruitment of new 
workers by employers and the acceptance 
of employment by workers; and 
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“(8) to prohibit the Individuals employed 
in designated areas, activities, plants, facili- 
ties, and farms, which the Director deems are 
essential to the war effort, from voluntarily 
discontinuing such employment unless, in 
the case of any individual so employed, the 
Director determines that it is no longer nec- 
essary in the interest of the war effort for 
him to remain in such employment or that 
he has a justifiable reason for leaving such 
employment. : 

“(b) whoever willfully violates the provi- 
sions of any regulation made under subsec- 
tion (a) shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment for not more than 
twelve months or by a fine not to exceed 
$10,000, or both. 

“(c) No wage or other compensation paid 
for services rendered in any employment 
commenced or continued in violation of any 
regulation made under subsection (a) shall 
be allowed or allowable as a deduction from 
income, or as a cost or expense, for the pur- 
pose of computing the tax payable under any 
Act of Congress or for the purpose of de- 
termining the amount to be paid to or re- 
covered from any person with respect to the 
performance of any contract with the United 
States. The provisions of this subsection 
shall not be applicable with respect to any 
case of a violation of a regulation by any 
person unless such regulation has been pub- 
lished in the Federal Register, has been pub- 
lished in a newspaper of general circulation 
in the community for three consecutive days, 
or has been served upon such person by 
personal service or by registered mail. The 
Director shall transmit to the Commissioner 


. of Internal Revenue and other agencies of 


the Government responsible for the admin- 
istration of any functions under this sub- 
section copies of such regulations, and such 
additional information, as the Director 
deems will be useful to the Commissioner 
and such other agencies in administering 
their functions under this subsection. 


“ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

“Src. 6. To the maximum degree consistent 
with this act and with its purposes, local 
initiative, and cooperative efforts of manage- 
ment, labor, and agriculture shall be en- 
couraged.and utilized and use shall be made 
of existing hiring channels such as private 
employers, labor organizations, professional 
organizations, schools, colleges, technical in- 
stitutions, and Government agencies. The 
management-labor committees and manage- 
ment - labor - agriculture committees (na- 
tional, regional, State, and local) heretofore 
and hereafter established in connection with 
Government programs for the control or 
utilization of manpower shall be consulted on 
basic policy decisions made at their respec- 
tive administrative levels in the course of the 
administration of this act. 

“TRAVEL EXPENSES 

“Sec. 7. In the case of any individual who, 
in response to the request of the Director, 
agrees to accept employment outside the lo- 
cality where he is then residing, the Director, 
in accordance with such regulations as he 
may prescribe, may furnish transportation to 
the location of such employment, and, if such 
individual complies thereafter with the re- 
quests and requirements of the Director with 
respect to his accepting and continuing in 
any employment or employments in the same 
locality until the Director determines that he 
is no longer needed in such locality for work 
essential to the war effort or that there is 
other justifiable reason for his not continuing 
in such work in such locality, shall furnish 
transportation back to the locality from 
which transportation was originally fur- 
nished for such individual under this sec- 
tion, or to any other locality selected by the 
individual which is not farther distant. ‘The 
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cost of such transportation shall not exceed 
the amounts allowable for individual civilian 
employees in the executive branch of the 
Government and shall not include any per 
diem allowance. The Director shall exercise 
the authority conferred by this section only 
to the extent that he deems the exercise 
thereof necessary to aid in relieving man- 
power shortages which substantially impede 
the war effort. 


“REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


“Sec. 8. (a) The Director shall provide for 
the issuance of a certificate to any person 
with respect to whom he finds that such 
person (1) has left or has been released 
from a position (other than a temporary 
position) pursuant to a request or require- 
ment made by the Director and (2) has com- 
Plied thereafter with the requests and re- 
quirements made by the Director with re- 
spect to his accepting and continuing in any 
employment or employments until section 
5 of this Act ceases to be in effect or the 
Director determines that such person is no 
longer needed in work essential to the war 
effort or that there is other justifiable rea- 
son for the Director not to request or require 
such person to continue any longer in such 
work, whichever first occurs. Any person 
to whom such a certificate is issued under 
this subsection shall be entitled to the bene- 
fits of section 8 (b) (except the last para- 
graph thereof and except that in lieu of the 
ninety-day period therein specified, the time 
within which application for reemployment 
in his former position must be made shall 
be thirty days), 8 (c), and 8 (e) of the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, to the same extent as if he had 
left such position in order to be and had 
been inducted into the land or naval forces 
for training and service, had been relieved 
therefrom on the day on which such cer- 
tificate is issued to him, and had been given 
the certificate referred to in section 8 (a) 
of such Act. 

“(b) Section 8 (b) of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, as amended, is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“Tf such person, within ninety days after 
having been relieved from such training and 
service or from such hospitalization, has be- 
come employed in an employment accepted 
by him pursuant to a request or require- 
ment made by the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, any period (before sec- 
tion 5 of the War Manpower Act of 1945 
ceases to be in effect) while he is employed 
in an employment so accepted by him (and 
any period, not exceeding fifteen days, be- 
tween leaving one such employment and 
entering upon another such employment) 
shall be disregarded in computing the ninety- 
day period within which application for re- 
employment in his former position must be 
made and’ shall be counted as training and 
service in the land or naval forces for the 
purposes of subsection (c). 


“PERMISSION TO PAY OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE TO 
INDIVIDUALS NOTWITHSTANDING THEIR EM- 
PLOYMENT DURING PRESENT WAR 


“Sec. 9. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
title I of the Social Security Act, as amended 
(relating to grants to States for old-age as- 
sistance) , and of appropriations for payments 
thereunder, in any case in which any State 
pays old-age assistance to any individual at 
a rate not in excess of the rate of old-age 
assistance paid to such individual during the 
month of February 1945, any failure to take 
into consideration any income and resources 
of such individual arising from labor per- 
formed by him as an employee after the date 
of enactment of this act and prior to the 
seventh calendar month occuring after the 
termination of hostilites in the present war, 
as proclaimed by the President, shall not be 
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& basis of excluding payments made to such 
individual in computing payments made to 
States under section 3 of such title, of re- 
fusing to approve a State plan under section 
2 of such title, or of withholding certifica- 
tion pursuant to section 4 of such title. 
“APPEALS 

“Sec. 10. The Director shall by regulation 
provide an opportunity for a hearing before 
an impartial administrative tribunal to any 
person who claims that any action taken 
with respect to him under this act or any 
regulation thereunder is unreasonable as ap- 
plied to him or is inconsistent with this act 
or such regulation. Subject to such further 
administrative review as may be provided in 
regulations under this section, the determi- 
nation made after such hearing shall be final, 
To the extent practicable and appropriate, 
such regulations shall provide for such hear- 
ings to be accorded in local areas and for 
such hearing tribunals to be so constituted 
as to permit the ascertainment of the views 
of persons selected as representatives of man- 
agement, labor, and agricultural interests in 
the locality. The Director shall by regula- 
tion provide for and essablish such adminis- 
trative tribunals as may be necessary for the 
purposes of this section. 


“MISCELLANEOUS ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
ENFORCEMENT PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 11. Paragraphs (3), (4), (6), (7), and 
(8) of subsection (a) of section 2 of the act 
of June 28, 1940 (54 Stat, 676), as amended 
by title III of the Second War Powers Act, 
1942, shall be applicable with respect to this 
act to the same extent as such paragraphs 
are applicable with respect to such subsec- 
tion (a), except that, for the purposes of 
this act, the word “President”, wherever it 
occurs in such paragraphs, shall be deemed 
to refer to the Director. 


“ESSENTIAL AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


“Sec. 12. Section 5 (k) of the Selective 
‘Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“In carrying out the provisions of this 
subsection (except the proviso of the fore- 
going paragraph) the selective-service local 
board in classifying the registrant shall base 
its findings solely and exclusively on whether 
the registrant is necessary to and regularly 
engaged in an agricultural occupation or en- 
deavor essential to the war effort and whether 
a satisfactory replacement can be obtained, 
without reference to the relative essentiality 
of the registrant to an agricultural occupa- 
tion or endeavor as compared with any other 
occupation, service, or endeavor; and the 
foregoing provision of this sentence shall 
apply upon any appeal or review of a decision 
made thereunder by a selective-service local 
board. Such deferment shall be made by 
said board without consideration of any other 
circumstance or condition whatsoever; and 
during the period of such deferment for 
such purpose, no other classification, of said 
registrant, shall be made by said board.’ 


“SAVING PROVISION RELATING TO SELECTIVE 
TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT OF 1940 

“Sec. 13. Nothing in this act (except sec- 
tion 12) shall affect the powers under the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended, with respect to the classification 
and selection of persons for, or the induction, 
or deferment from induction, of persons into, 
the land or naval forces; or preclude the 
Selective Service System from classifying and 
selecting for induction any registrant who 
violates any regulation made under section 
5, or preclude the land or naval forces from 
Inducting such a registrant, 


“REPORTS 
“Sec. 14. The Director shall submit reports 


to the President, the Senate, and the House 
of Representatives on the Ist day of January, 
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April, July, and October, on the activities 
undertaken or contemplated by him under 
this act. Such reports shall summarize and 
appraise manpower mobilization activities 
and problems, 


“DEFINITIONS 
“Src. 15. (a) As used in this act, the terms 
‘employment’, ‘work’, ‘hire’, ‘rehire’, 


‘employ’, or words of similar import shall 
include any contract, arrangement, under- 
taking, or relationship whereby or under 
which an individual undertakes to perform 
a service or services for another, irrespective 
of the resulting regal relationship between 
the parties. 

“(b) The provisions of this act shall not be- 
applicable with respect to the employment 
of persons by any State or any political sub- 
division thereof, without its consent. 

“SEPARABILITY * 

“Sec. 16. If any provision of this act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance, is held invalid, the remain- 
der of this act and the application of such 
provision to persons or circumstances, other 
than those as to which it is held invalid, 
shall not be affected thereby. 

“TERMINATION DATE 

“Sec. 17. The provisions of sections 4 and 5 
of this act, and all regulations thereunder, 
shall cease to be effective upon the termina- 
tion of hostilities in the present war, as de- 
elared by the President or by concurrent 
resolution of the two Houses of Congress, or 
upon June 30, 1946, whichever is the earlier.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amend the title to read as follows: “An 
act to provide for the most effective utiliza- 
tion of the manpower resources of the Nation 
in support of the war effort, and for other 
purposes”, 


Managers on the part of the House, 
Exsert D, THOMAS, 
EDWIN C. JOHNSON, 
WARREN R. AUSTIN, 
HARroLD H. BURTON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I make a 
point of order against the conference 
report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I make a 
point of order against the conference 
report on the ground that the conferees 
have gone outside of the measures 
adopted by either House of the Con- 
gress and have inserted extraneous mat- 
ter and new legislation. 

I cite specifically, Mr. Speaker, that 
part of section 2 under the heading “Ob- 
ligation of service to Nation,” which 
reads as follows: 

OBLIGATION OF SERVICE TO NATION 

Src. 2. (a) In order to adequately support 
the Army and maintain the Navy during the 
present war, and to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the declarations of war pledging 
all of the resources of the Nation to bring 
the conflict to a successful termination, 
every individual not in the armed forces 
shall have an obligation, when called upon, 
to serve the Nation in an Se essential 
to the war effort. 


Also subsection 4: By making avail- 
able for work in essential activities 
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workers presently employed in activities 
of relative unimportance to the war 
effort. 

And also subsection 3 of section 5, 
which reads as follows: 

(3) To prohibit the individuals employed 
in designated areas, activities, plants, facili- 
ties, and farms, which the Director deems 
are essential to the war effort, from volun- 
tarily discontinuing such employment un- 
less, in the case of any individual so em- 
ployed, the Director determines that it is no 
longer necessary in the interest of the war 
effort for him to remain in such employment 
or that he has a justifiable reason for leav- 
ing such employment. 


And further to the new paragraph, 
section 10. 

Mr. Speaker, under Cannon’s Proce- 
dure, reading from page 128, I quote the 
following: 

When a bill is sent to conference, matters 
in disagreement between the Houses and 
only matters in disagreement between the 
Houses, are before the conferees; notwith- 
standing any House or Senate messages to 
the contrary, and a conference report is sub- 
ject to a point of order if the conferees have 
changed the text agreed to by both Houses. 
Conference reports are strictly construed, 
managers being restricted to the literal differ- 
ences between the two Houses and the inser- 
tion of any extraneous matter, even when 
germane, and however slight its effect on the 
general purport of the bill, is subject to the 
point of order that the conferees have ex- 
ceeded their jurisdiction and authority. 


The House bill covered only those 
male persons between 18 and 45 years of 
age, but the conferees have enlarged that 
group and brought under the provisions 
of the act every person, male and female, 
in the country. They have departed 
from the theories of both Houses and 
have written an entirely new bill. It is 
my contention that the conferees must 
confine themselves to matters in disa- 
greement between the Houses. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, does the 
Chair desire to hear from me? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be 
glad to hear from the gentleman. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, when the 
House passed the original bill, it was 
sent to the Senate, and the Senate struck 
out everything after the enacting clause 
and inserted what was known as a Sen- 
ate amendment In every instance men- 
tioned by the gentleman from Indiana, 
the provisions complained about were 
either in the original House bill or in 
the Senate bill, and particularly is that 
true of the last point which the gentle- 
man makes. While the House did in- 
clude only male persons between the ages 
of 18 and 45, the Senate provision on that 
subject included every person and that 
together with the other bill covered all 
persons. 

The rule, as I understand it, is that 
when a bill is stricken out, that is, every- 
thing after the enacting clause, and an 
amendment which constitutes a new bill 
substituted, it puts in issue everything 
that was in either one of the bills as well 
as the general principle of manpower 
from which the conferees did not depart 
in the consideration of the bill. I there- 
fore must urge that the point of order is 
without merit. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 
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This is an old question. The Chair 
recalls that this question was originally 
passed upon by Mr. Speaker Henry Clay 
on the 23d of June 1812. It was passed 
upon, and the Chair has before him the 
specific question, by Mr. Speaker Colfax 
on March 3, 1865, in which Mr. Speaker 
Colfax held: 

Where one House strikes out all of the bill 
of the other after the enacting clause and 
inserts a new text, and the differences over 
this substitute are referred to conference, 
the managers have a wide range of discretion 
in incorporating germane matters and may 
even report a new bill on the subject. 


Mr. Speaker Clark on June 12, 1917, 
held: 

Where one House has amended the bill of 
the other House by striking out all after the 
enacting clause and substituting a new text, 
the conferees have the entire subject before 
them and may report any germane bill. 


The Chair might say that. that decision 
was followed by Mr. Speaker Gillett in 
the early 1920’s and by Mr. Speaker 
Longworth between 1925 and 1931. The 
Chair thinks that when the Senate 
struck out all after the enacting clause 
of the House bill, both bills relating to 
the question of manpower, then the con- 
ferees had the whole question of man- 
power before them and had the right 
to bring in the sort of report they have 
brought in. 

Therefore, the Chair overrules the 
point of order. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
5 minutes, 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to open my 
statement in explanation of this con- 
ference report and the bill by saying 
that your conferees had a very difficult 
problem with which to deal. Iam satis- 
fied that no man in the conference on 
either side got exactly what he wanted; 
in other words, we had two measures 
that were widely variant with each other 
in all of their provisions. That made it 
necessary that all of us yield in many 
respects. 

May I explain to the House just what 
the major differences are, because I do 
not have time to make a detailed ex- 
planation of everything in the measure. 
As you have been told, the House bill 
was an amendment to the Selective 
Training and Service Act and related 
only to the ages within that law; that 
is, 18 to 45, and only to males. The 
Senate bill included every person, in- 
cluding women, without regard to age, 
and to that extent there is that differ- 
ence in the two bills, because we bring 
back the Senate provisions on that sub- 
ject. What the House had to give up 
as the major provision of our bill was 
that provision which authorized the 
drafting of men for labor. That was 
surrendered by the House conferees, and 
in lieu of it we accepted the Senate pro- 
visions which relate to ceilings and 
freezes. 

I would like to explain just what a ceil- 
ing is. Of course, I take it that every- 
body understands it, but it applies in 
this way. If the Director, who is the 
Director of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion in this instance, and who, by 
the way, is appointed by statutory au- 
thority and not under the provisions of 
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any Executive order, determines that a 
plant has more men employed or en- 
gaged or loafing or something else 
around the plant than they are entitled 
to or ought to have, he can fix a ceiling 
that will remove from that plant any 
number of employees necessary to bring 
it within what he conceives to be a 
proper level. 

At the same time that he does that, 
he is authorized to issue certificates of 
referral to those who were thus laid off 
so that they may enter another essential 
war plant. That in effect is the meaning 
of the ceilings. That is designed to pre- 
vent the hoarding of labor by employers, 
to begin with. It is also designed to pre- 
vent or, to some extent, determine 
whether or not there is any turn-over in 
aplant. When you come to the turn-over 
proposition, then the freeze takes care 
of that, because if men or women are at 
work at a plant, the Director of War 
Mobilization can determine that that 
particular plant is essential to the war 
effort and engaged in war activity, and 
he can say that they must remain at 
work in that plant unless they are per- 
mitted by some agency designated by him 
to leave it. 

The other respect in which we differed 
from the Senate and on which the Sen- 
ate surrendered to us was the fact that 
they had placed all the power to ad- 
minister this act in the War Manpower 
Commission, which was set up by Execu- 
tive order. The House bill places the re- 
sponsibility for the administration of the 
act in the Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, a position which, as 
I have already stated, was created by the 
Congress itself in the act we passed in 
1944, just last year. 

Let it be understood, too, that while 
this bill is an amendment to the Selective 
Training and Service Act, it does not 
impair in the slightest the functions or 
powers of the local selective-service 
boards in dealing with inductees who are 
necessary and essential for military and 
naval purposes; in other words, they can 
do the same things they have always had 
the power to do on the question of reg- 
istration, classification, reclassification, 
and induction into the service. I have 
been asked whether section 10b, of the 
Selective Service Act, has been changed 
in any particular and the answer is no, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 3 additional minutes. 

The Senate bill imposed a penalty of a 
fine of $10,000 and 1 year in jail for any 
person guilty of violating the regulations 
or any provisions of the act, and the Sen- 
ate bill made it applicable only to the 
employer. This bill makes it applicable 
to both the employer and the employee. 
Your conferees f2lt that such a rank dis- 
crimination ought not be allowed so we 
secured that modification. 

The bill also provides with relation to 
the persons who may be guilty of a vio- 
lation of the law that they will be guilty 
not of a felony, which would take away 
from them the right of citizenship, the 
right to vote, and other civil liberties, but 
of a misdemeanor, which does not de- 
prive them of citizenship if convicted. 
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Tn addition, we provide for the disposi- 
tion of cases, if there are any, so that 
they may be facilitated by reason of the 
fact that a prosecutor can proceed by 
information filed by him without waiting 
for the cumbersome procedure of em- 
paneling a grand jury. In that way it 
May be expedited and made easy of 
enforcement, 

M:. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. MANASCO, After the Director of 
War Mobilization goes into a plant and 
makes a survey and finds that there is a 
surplus of labor, and they are forced to 
lay off a certain number of employees, is 
there anything in the conference report 
to prevent these employees from drawing 
unemployment compensation? There is 
nothing in the conference report to force 
them to go into an essential war plant? 
That however may be provided for by 
regulation. 

Mr. MAY. There is nothing to force 
them tc go into an essential war plant, 
but the bill contemplates that where 
they are laid off in one plant in the 
same community they will be afforded a 
certificate of availability for employment 
in another plant. 

Mr. MANASCO. They will be entitled 
to unemployment compensation, how- 
ever? 

Mr. MAY. Let me get over this point, 
that this bill does not as a blanket cover 
the whole country and all industry, to 
begin with. It merely authorizes the 
Director of War Mobilization to deter- 
mine in a certain area, for instance the 
city of Detroit or the city of Pittsburgh 
or the city of Cincinnati, what plants 
are essential to the war effort and what 
are not. In that way he would be able 
to remove the burden of a general ap- 
plication of it to all industry as one act 
covering the whole country. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield. 

Mr, HALLECK. As I understand, the 
conference report is applicable to farm 
workers too, and the farms. How is he 
going to determine areas in that regard? 

Mr. MAY. The bill authorizes him to 
determine what farms are essential, just 
as he determines what plant is essential. 
We retain, I might add here, the absolute 
wording of the Tydings amendment as 
passed by the House in House Resolution 
106, known as the farming resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, let me conclude by say- 
ing that our obligation to our fighting 
men, 12,000,000 strong, on every battle 
front in this world is just as great as to 
those in the work plants of America who 
have enjoyed a high wage and security 
from the dangers of war. To me it is 
much greater and comes first, and you 
my colleagues are going to have to an- 
swer to them in the days to come. 

The SPEAKER., The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 242 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I fail to see how any Mem- 
ber of the House who supported the House 
bill can withhold his approval] of the 
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conference report. In fact, it seems to 
me that many of those who opposed the 
House bill on the final vote, but favored 
certain of the amendments which were 
defeated in the House, might reasonably 
support this conference report. 

The conference report is not generally 
acceptable to me, for I am one of those 
who wanted a real bill on this question. 
There is no compulsion on the individual 
not in service today other than the hope 
that the selective service today will reach 
out as it did at the end of the last war 
by indirection and force such persons into 
wartime service. 

I am very glad that the provisions for 
freezing which were in the House bill are 
retained in this bill. To my mind, that 
is all there is to the bill today because I 
believe that once the fighting with Ger- 
many is ended there will be more need 
for those provisions than there has been 
at any other time during the war. I may 
say all provisions of the Tydings amend- 
ment are still.kept in the bill. The bill 
also provides for surveys which several 
of the amendments offered in the House 
called for, manpower surveys, not only 
on the part of governmental depart- 
ments, the War and Navy Departments, 
but throughout the various sections of 
the country. 

It is a weaker bill on the subject than 
the House bill, to my mind. But chiefly 
because of the freezing provisions I be- 
lieve it will go a long way toward win- 
ning.the war at the proper time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may re- 
quire to the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. Ropston]. 

“Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr, 
Speaker, I am opposed to the conference 
report and shall vote against it. This 
legislation is far-reaching, and, in my 
opinion, is vicious, not only in what it 
does but what it does not do. It substi- 
tutes totalitarian control and ideologies 
over enterprise, over industry, manage- 
ment, agriculture, and labor, for the 
American way of free enterprise and free 
labor that has prevailed in this country 
since the adoption of our Constitution. 

Some weeks ago the House passed the 
original May bill, H. R. 1752. After the 
Speaker and some other distinguished 
Democrats had taken the floor and urged 
that we pass that bill without amend- 
ment whatsoever, it was passed without 
change in the dotting of an “i” or the 
crossing of a “t.” It went to the Senate 
and the Senate amended H. R. 1752 by 
striking out all after the enacting clause 
and substituting a new bill; and after 
the Senate had passed their bill, this 
matter came back to the House and was 
referred to conference. The Speaker ap- 
pointed five conferees to represent the 
House, and the Vice President appointed 
five conferees to represent the Senate. 
These conferees wrote what is practic- 
ally & new bill and included the new bill 
in the conference report and it is this 
new bill in this conference report that is 
before us for consideration. 

The administration is moving heaven 
and earth to rush this bill through, ap- 
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parently before the Germans surrender. 
The Members have not had an oppor- 
tunity to study this new bill. Only 1 
hour is allowed for debate. It can be 
seen at once that only a small number of 
the 435 House Members could possibly 
have an opportunity to say anything on 
this bill, and I wish to express my ap- 
preciation to the House for having given 
me their unanimous consent to extend in 
the ReEcorp my discussion beyond the 
time allotted to me. 

Eight of the 10 members of that con- 
ference committee were definitely in 
favor of this type of legislation. A num- 
ber of them have favored for years the 
conscription of all men between the ages 
of 18 and 65, and some of them have 
favored conscription of women in peace- 
time, 

I opposed the original bil] in a speech 
and by my vote, and I now desire to set 
out some of.the reasons why I cannot 
in good conscience support this new bill 
in the conference report. 

WE ARE TOLD THAT W7 NEED PRODUCTION 


It was insisted that we must pass a 
manpower bill to insure of production 
of munitions of war and other supplies, 
and some were so bold as to claim that 
we were short of munitions on the 
western front and that we must rush 
this legislation through without amend- 
ment in order to defeat the Germans. 
Some high officials of the Army later re- 
ported that we were not short of muni- 
tions on the western front. General 
Patton had advanced so rapidly that he 
was far ahead of schedule and he had 
traveled faster than his supplies. There 
was no shortage of the things that we 
needed. The warehouses were filled and 
shores of France were covered with 
supplies. The transportation facilities 
in France were not getting these supplies 
to the front on account of destruction of 
bridges, railroads, and so forth, by the 
Germans and Allies. Whatever lack 
there was, was due to no fault of produc- 
tion on the home front. 

During the months of January, Febru- 
ary, and March we have had ample dem- 
onstrations of how completely all of our 
armed forces on the western front were 
supplied; and we are not only supplying 
ourselves but also our allies to a large ex- 
tent. In a single day more than 10,000 
American-built planes and bombers were 
in action on the western front. We had 
all the guns, shells, and other equip- 
ment necessary and to spare. There 
never was an army better equipped to 
make an offensive than the American 
Army on the western front. There are 
those who claim that German tanks are 
superior to ours; but General Patton, the 
great tank fighter in this war, says the 
American tank is superior to any tank he 
has met with or seen in any country in 
Europe. It is admitted that we have the 
best rifle of any country in the world. 
American ingenuity, American enter- 
prise, management, and free labor have 
outproduced all countries in the world 
and how thrilled we are with the mag- 
nificent and heroic manner in which 
American soldiers and sailors are using 
this equipment. With this equipment 
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and the intrepid fighting spirit of Amer- 
ican men, the Germans are being routed 
on every battlefield. Their armies are 
being destroyed and organized resistance 
will soon be at an end. 

We have been supplying the Russians 
with their most potent weapons of war 
and with other supplies in their fight on 
the eastern front. We have furnished 
them 12,000 planes, 1,000 railroad loco- 
motives, and nearly 10,000 railroad cars; 
hundreds of thousands of trucks and an 
unlimited amount of shells and other ex- 
plosives, guns, tanks, and everything, 
besides 9,000,000 pairs of winter boots, 
millions of suits of clothes, overcoats, and 
other types of wearing apparel, and bil- 
lions of pounds of food. And that is not 
all. We have won air and naval su- 
premacy over the broad expanses of the 
Pacifie Ocean and have furnished the 
people of India, China, and Australia, 
New Zealand, and the people of the is- 
lands of the sea with weapons and food, 
and we are marching to victory on every 
continent and every sea of the world. 

Those who would have us forsake the 
American way and take up the totali- 
tarian way of life now insist that we 
must have this legislation in order to 
defeat Japan. 

The whole thing is a matter of produc- 
tioh. Can we produce more with private 
enterprise and free labor, as we have been 
doing in this country, or can we produce 
more with controlled enterprise and con- 
scripted labor such as is proposed in this 
legislation? 

The Nazi and Fascist nations—our en- 
emies—are Germany, Italy, Japan, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and Rumania. In those 
countries the government took over pri- 
vate industry and practically all private 
enterprise, and they have conscripted 
labor. They had been preparing for war 
for many years. We started late. But 
we have produced more munitions of war 
and other supplies than all these totali- 
tarian nations put together. And they 
have found out that they are no match 
for American ingenuity, private enter- 
prise, and free labor and free agricul- 
ture. 

THOSE FOR, THOSE AGAINST 


Who favors this legislation? 

Those in the administration who have 
for years favored the regimentation of 
the American people in industry, agri- 
culture, and labor, and who take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to regiment 
the people and their activities want this 
bill. Of course, our generals and our 
admirals are anxious that they have am- 
ple supplies to win the war. In this all 
join. They must have not only enough 
but some to spare. We should meet their 
requirements promptly. But they are 
not trained in production, in the build- 
ing of ships, in the making of guns, 
tanks, and so forth. They are trained in 
the use of these munitions of war. We 
must take their advice as to what they 
need. But that does not necessarily 
mean that we must follow their sugges- 
tions as to how to insure the greatest 
production. This should be left to those 
who have been trained and who are ex- 
perienced in that field. Industry, man- 
agement, agriculture, and labor are 
against this bill. 
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In opposing this bill I am not under- 
taking to champion the cause of indus- 
try or of management or the cause of 
labor or agriculture, Plain common 
sense teaches me that if we want pro- 
duction we must have some regard for 
the opinion of the trained men in these 
four groups who have been through the 
years in the business of producing in in- 
dustry, in agriculture, and in transpor- 
tation. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and other business 
groups and associations have clearly 
expressed their opposition to this legis- 
lation and have set forth their reasons. 
They declare most positively that this 
legislation will decrease and not increase 
production. The farmers generally are 
against this legislation; the railroad 
brotherhoods, the American Federation 
of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, the United Mine Workers of 
Amrerica, and other groups of workers 
have expressed vigorous opposition to 
this bill and have pointed out that it 
will cut down production instead of in- 
creasing it. i 

Can we disregard the advice of those 
who make and execute the plans for 
production? 

I have read and reread carefully the 
statement put out by the business organ- 
izations of this country and the state- 
ments of the responsible leaders in labor 
and agriculture. 

Great Britain more nearly approaches 
our record of production than any other 
country. While we have had our ups 
and downs with industry and labor, our 
record compares most favorably with 
that of Great Britain, There they have 
very large control of industry and they 
have conscript labor, yet, according to 
the records of the British Ministry of 
Labor of Great Britain, the loss of time 
by strikes in Great Britain in 1944 was 
16 percent greater than strike losses in 
the United States of America in man- 
day losses. In 1943 and 1944, Great 
Britain had 10 percent in absenteeism 
of workers as compared with 6 or 7 per- 
cent in the United States. British em- 
ployers who have had experience with 
conscript labor say: 

British employers report that labor is un- 
willing because it is drafted and that only 


a minority of the conscripts are satisfactory 
labor. 


Donald Nelson, the head of our War 
Production Board, declared: 
We call our secret weapon the initiative, 


intelligence, and know-how of free American 
workers. 


Hon. Joseph Keenan, Vice Chairman 
of the War Production Board, declared: 
Labor’s morale by means of participation 
+ + * has been so heightened that they 
have broken all records. 
MANPOWER RESOURCES 


It is urged that when we declared war 
we pledged all the resources of the Na- 
tion to the winning of the war. We were 
also told that this was a war to protect 
the freedom and the liberties of the peo- 
ple of this country and other like-minded 
nations of the world and to uphold free 
constitutional government. 
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This bill does not bring the resources 
of this Nation into action, and it does not 
even cover the manpower of this Nation. 
It does impose almost absolute control 
over industry, management, labor, and 
agriculture. It does, in my opinion, in- 
vade the Constitution of the United 
States. It does nothing toward the erad- 
ication of the black markets—profiteer- 
ing off the Government and the American 
people, 

Now, what class of workers does this 
bill cover and oppress? It is the 50,000,- 
000 or more of the patriotic men and 
women working on our farms and in 
industry. It freezes all the people work- 
ing on the farms, men and women, except 
those that the selective service may draft 
into the armed forces. These farmers 
and their wives and sons and daughters 
must remain on the farms anc in their 
present work until President Roosevelt 
declares the emergerfcy over or Congress 
shall pass a bill declaring the emergency 
is over. In other words, ihe American 
farmers are put in a caste or class such 
as the Hindus for this period, and no 
one can get off the farm or change their 
employment until and unless Mr. Byrnes, 
Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, says that such farmer, his wife 
and children, may leave the farm. We 
can see at once what a big job it will 
be to look after all the farmers and their 
sons and daughters. There are more 
than 30,000,000 people living on the 
farms of the United States at this time. 
It also provides that all persons, men 
and women, are frozen in their present 
jobs until President Roosevelt or the 
Congress shall declare that the emer- 
gency is over or Director Byrnes gives 
such person or persons the right to leave 
their job or jobs. There are 40,000,000 
workers in industry in this country. We 
can see at once what a big job it will be 
to look after these 40,000,000. 

Now this law only applies to those who 
are now on the farms and engaged in 
farm work and to those who are now 
engaged in war industries, and this bill 
provides that the Government will super- 
vise the employment, and recruitment of 
all employed persons. The employer 
cannot hire anybody and the citizen can- 
not accept employment without the ap- 
proval of some agency of the Govern- 
ment under Director Byrnes. This bill 
deals alone with the 50,060,000 to 55,000,- 
000 loyal, patriotic Americans who have 
amazed the world in their record of pro- 
duction on the farm, in the mines, on 
the railroads, in the shops, mills, plants, 
and yards, and management who have 
cooperated with these workers. 

~ WHAT BILL DOES NOT DO 


Some may agree with what this bill 
does to the producers of this country. 
I wish now to call your attention to what 
it does not do. We have been told that 
we must reach the poolroom loafers, the 
cocktail-lounge lizards, the cake eaters, 
and others who have al! along refused 
to do any useful work or carry on any 
useful occupation or business to aid the 
war effort. This bill does not reach these 
classes of people at all. They can go on 
with their loafing and cocktailing and 
lounge lizarding, but if any one of them 
should decide to take a job, he or she 
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will be paid their transportation expenses 
to that job, but no such favors were 
granted to these 50,000,600 or more loyal, 
patriotic, industrious Americans who 
have taken jobs in industry or agricul- 
ture. They paid their own way. This 
bill does not freeze anybody in this coun- 
try in his job unless such person is em- 
ployed. 

Is not this a fine bill to encourage men 
and women to seek employment in in- 
dustry and on the farms? They are as 
free as the air and water that runs, un- 
less and until they take a job in essential 
industry or on the farm, and then the 
clampers are put on them and they are 
frozen. Mr. May told the House today 
in his speech that there is nothing in this 
bill to force these loafers and nonworkers 
into essential war plants. It merely 
covers those who are already employed 
on the farms or in essential war plants. 
Mr. Anprews of New York, one of the 
able members of the Military Affairs 
Committee, told us that this bill does not 
cover those who are not now employed 
on the farms or in essential war indus- 
try. It does provide, however, that this 
Director—Mr. Byrnes—this czar, has the 
power to say what is and what is not 
an essential industry and where the 
worker could be most useful and what 
farm a farmer could work at and be 
most useful. But do not forget this 
only applies where you are now employed 
and been frozen in industry or on the 
farm. 

I am amazed that we have failed to 
include the very people we were told in 
the beginning that must be taken hold 
of and forced to do something in the war. 
We put the stamp of disloyalty and lack 
of patriotism on all who are now engaged 
on the farm or in essential industry and 
who have thrilled the world with the 
wonderful record they have made in pro- 
duction. We excluded those who were 
unwilling to work on the farm or take a 
job in industry or any job at all. I wish 
to repeat, with such a law on the statute 
books, what encouragement would there 
b. for man or woman to take a job and 
have these shackles put upon them? But 
if some one of these folks who have failed 
or refused to take a job should do so, 
they will get their transportation to the 
place of their job. 

WASTE OF MANPOWER 


Industry and labor and the American 
people generally have denounced the 
waste of manpower by the Government. 
Some of the men in high office in the 
Government have declared, after in- 
vestigation, that the Government was 
the greatest hoarder of manpower in the 
Nation. It has been shown that we had 
in 1932, when Mr. Roosevelt was 
elected, about 530,000 Federal officehold- 
ers. There are nearly 3,500,000 today, 
and among these there are over 300,000 
able-bodied young men within the draft 
age who were held in their places by this 
administration through a joker they put 
in the draft law, when they ought to be 
in the service of our country. Most of us 
agree that we could dispense with a mil- 
lion Federal officeholders and the Gov- 
ernment would be run more efficiently 
than it is today. 
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It is estimated that it may require an- 
other 100,000 Federal officeholders to 
carry out the provisions of this act in 
looking after the 50,000,000 or more 
workers in industry and agriculture. 

Let us see if we are short of manpower. 
I was informed by the Social Security 
Board today that there are more than 
100,000 men and women workers who 
have filed claims and whose claims have 
been allowed for unemployment compen- 
sation, and these 100,000 are costing the 
taxpayers of the Nation approximately 
$6,250,000 a month in these compensa- 
tion payments. 

Now two things must happen before 
unemployment compensation is allowed. 
First, the person must be unemployed 
and has not been able to secure employ- 
ment and is in good health and able to 
take employment and that the Govern- 
ment agencies have been unable to find 
employment for him. Most of these are 
supposed to be trained people in in- 
dustry. Where are we, with the Presi- 
dent and others claiming that we must 
pass this bill because we are short of 
manpower, when there are over 100,000 
able-bodied, intelligent, capable men and 
women, in good health, proving that they 
cannot secure jobs and that the Govern- 
ment agencies cannot secure any jobs for 
them, and we are taking out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers approximately 
$6,250,000 to pay these unemployment 
compensations to these so-called unem- 
ployed people, and this 100,000 are lo- 
cated principally in the sections where 
you have the great war plants in Michi- 
gan, California, New York, but this bill 
would not touch this 100,000 because they 
are not now employed. They can go on 
remaining idle, collecting their unem- 
ployment compensation so far as this 
bill is concerned. 

Yes, this bill penalizes the loyal, in- 
dustrious, patriotic men and women in 
industry and on the farm and gives 
special consideration to those who have 
not taken employment and are not now 
employed in essential industry or on the 
farm, and we are told that our sons 
and daughters in the armed services will 
be mad if we do not vote for this bill. 

The fathers and mothers of manage- 
ment, labor, and agriculture have fur- 
nished and are furnishing 85 percent of 
the 12,000,000 men and women in our 
armed services and these fathers and 
mothers, brothers, and sisters contribute 
the major part to the wonderful record of 
production in industry and agriculture, 
providing the munitions of war, food, and 
other supplies for those engaged in our 
armed services, and these 12,000,000 sery- 
ice men and women will not appreciate a 
law like this, that puts the mark of dis- 
loyalty upon millions of their fathers, 
mothers, brothers, and sisters, and per- 
mits those who ought to be helping our 
Government in this great hour to escape 
any responsibility of service with the 
armed services or in production. This 
measure will not inspire greater sacrifice 
and service on the partof those engaged 
in production. It is bound to do here 
what it has done in other countries of the 
world that have destroyed private enter- 
prise and conscripted the workers, 
American industry, management, labor, 
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and agriculture are 100 percent right 
when they say that this bill will hurt and 
not help production. 

Why should not the President and his 
leaders appeal to the patriotism of ail 
Americans? We have met the production 
requirements. We have built the great- 
est Navy, the great merchant marine, the 
greatest Air Force, have the best- 
equipped Army and Navy, the best-fed 
and best-clothed Army and Navy in the 
war, and perhaps have raised the largest 
armed force of any country in the world. 
While Russia has made a wonderful rec- 
ord on the eastern front on their own 
soil and land in which they are inter- 
ested, we have made a wonderful record 
on every front of the world and on every 
sea, and have gained supremacy in the 
air, and those engaged in production, 
management, agriculture, and labor, with 
their wide experience, will surpass all 
records, if we appreciate what they 
have done and urge them to greater 
achievement. The American people have 
always oversubscribed the demands of 
our Government in the purchase of 
bonds, War Savings stamps, in giving to 
the Red Cross and every other agency 
helpftil to our war effort. I have absolute 
faith in the loyalty and patriotism of the 
American people. The President and his 
administration can depend upon them to 
provide all of the means necessary to win 
a complete victory at the earliest moment 
possible. If anyone needs to be criticized 
it is the very class of people that this bill 
does not touch &t all. The American 
people are more anxious to whip Japan 
than they are and have been to whip 
Germany. 

LET ADMINISTRATION CLEAN HOUSE—CUT OUT 
MANPOWER WASTE 

We are told that this bill provides that 
the various agencies of .he Government 
will investigate the excess of manpower 
being used in the various plants and the 
Government, The Administration ir go- 
ing to investigate itself. We need not be 
surprised if they bring in a unanimous 
report that there is no excess of man- 
power. Able committees in the Senate 
and the House have been investigating 
these matters for the last 2 years, and 
it has been investigated recently by a 
committee headed by Senator Merap, of 
New York, and these committees have 
made reports and so have Senator Byrp 
and his committee. And others have 
made investigations. It is generally 
agreed that the greatest sinner in hoard- 
ing manpower is the Government itself 
in these scores and scores—yes, hun- 
dreds—of departments, bureaus, commis- 
sions, agencies, and so forth. But the 
number of Federal employees increases, 
We pointed out that this administra- 
tion has increased the number of Fed- 
eral employees from 530,000 in 1943 to 
nearly 3,500,000 as of today. They could 
help the war effort if they would release 
300,000 able-bodied young men who meet 
the requirements of the draft and let 
them go into the armed forces or into 
essential defense plants. The War Man- 
power Commission, headed by Mr. Mc- 
Nutt, says we only need about 200,000 
additional workers. If we would give 
that 100,000 able-bodied men and women 
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who are drawing unemployment compen- 
sation amounting to $6,250,000 a month 
jobs, that would help relieve any man- 
power shortage. These 100,000 say that 
they are out of work, they cannot get 
work, and the Government agencies can- 
not find them jobs. 

There are some other places where 
there is a big hoarding of manpower and 
one is in the navy yards under the con- 
trol and direction of the Government 
itself. There is an excess of manpower 
in these yards running into thousands 
and thousands of men. Also, in the 
shipyards. Altogether there are tens of 
thousands in these navy yards and ship- 
yards that are excess. Senator MEAD’S 
committee were astounded at conditions 
that they found. In these private ship- 
yards, of course, they have these cost- 
plus contracts and there are tens of thou- 
sands—yes, more than that—of excess 
manpower in these and other cost-plus 
Plants where the more they spend the 
more they get. Many Members of Con- 
gress—Democrats and Republicans—and 
many men in the business and profes- 
sional world have denounced these cost- 
plus contracts. 

Hon. Lindsay Warren, Comptroller 
General, a very able and honorable man, 
declared recently, according to press re- 
ports, that the Government has been 
gypped out of approximately fifty billions 
largely under these cost-plus contracts. 

Who made these cost-plus contracts? 
The War and Navy Departments and 
the administration themselves. They 
know about these things. They do not 
have to have this law or any other law 
relative to this situation. In fact they 
should not have made the contracts that 
permitted this waste and squandering of 
the bond and tax money of the American 
people. 

This waste of manpower has been de- 
nounced by William Green and other 
leaders of labor and by businessmen and 
by management that does not have cost- 
plus contracts; and I have talked with 
some of these managers who have the 
cost-plus contracts and they are not hap- 
py over the situation. It is not necessary 
to freeze fifty million or more American 
workers, fathers, wives, and children, to 
get rid of this waste of manpower in the 
Government itself, its navy yards, ship- 
yards, and cost-plus contract plants. 

FREE ENTERPRISE AND FREE LABOR 


Our coal-mining industry and miners 
have received quite a lot of unfavorable 
criticism. Many people feel that they 
fell down on the job during the calendar 
year 1944. We have some very revealing 
statistics on coal production in Great 
Britain and coal production in the United 
States for 1944. 

There were employed in the mines of 
Great Britain in the calendar year 1944 
707,000 men. They produced 200,000,000 
tons of coal. This is less than 1 ton per 
man per day. There were employed in 
the coal mines of the United States for 
the calendar year 1944 479,000 men. 
They produced 684,500,000 tons of coal. 
This is approximately 6 tons per day per 
man, This record of production is the 
more remarkable when we know that be- 
tween the time of Pearl Harbor up to 
January 1, 1944, 130,000 American miners 
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left the mines to enter the armed serv- 
ices or engaged in other essential war 
work. -Yet with 130,000 miners less the 
coal industry and the miners of the 
United States broke all records of pro- 
duction in this country and this was 6 
times as much coal per day per man as 
was produced on an average per day per 
man in Britain. 

Let us not forget that in Great Britain 
the government had control generally 
of the coal mines and the miners were 
working under labor conscript laws. We 
have had free enterprise and free labor 
from the founding of our Government, 
except the colored slaves. We fought a 
war over that, amended our Constitution, 
and made them free. 

If we have reached the point where 
we must forsake the American way of 
life, of free enterprise, and free labor, 
and adopt totalitarian ideology and con- 
script labor, as Germany and Japan have 
done, in order to maintain this great 
country of ours, then we can know that 
we have reached the beginning of the end 
of this glorious Republic. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may re- 
quire to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Grant]. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
the members of the conference have 
brought back an entirely new bill—all of 
it to be debated in the short space of 
1 hour, and with a sugar coating by way 
of a declaration of policy in section 2, 
which reads as follows: 

Src. 2 (a) In order to adequately support 
the Army and maintain the Navy during the 
present war, and to carry into effect the 
provisions of the declaration of war pledging 
all the resources of the Nation to bring the 
conflict to a successful termination, every 
individual not in the armed forces shall have 
an obligation, when called upon, to serve the 


Nation in an activity essential to the war 
effort. 


Mr. Speaker, that policy has been the 
Policy of the American people since ¿he 
Japanese struck at Pearl Harbor on De- 
cember 7, 1941, and they have operated 
under that policy ever since. If there 
be some who have not; if there are those 
who have failed and refused in their re- 
sponsibilities as citizens to engage in es- 
sential war activity, this legislation that 
we are being urged to accept will not 
reach them at all. If there are those who 
are engaged in essential war activity, but 
who are not giving their full measure of 
devotion to the cause, this measure will 
not strike at that evil in any degree. 

This legislation gives authority to the 
Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, or to whomever it might be dele- 
gated by him, and to any extent deemed 
to be necessary to— - 
prescribe employment ceilings in designated 
areas, actiyities, or places of employment, 
fixing the maximum number of workers, by 
age, sex, or occupational qualifications, who 
may be there employed, and prohibiting the 
employment of workers beyond such maxi- 
mum number; 

(2) to prohibit or regulate the hiring, re- 
hiring, solicitation, or recruitment of new 
workers by employers and the acceptance of 
employment by workers; and 

(3) to prohibit the individuals employed 
in designated areas, activities, plants, facili- 
ties, and farms, which the Director deems are 
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essential to the war effort, from voluntarily 
discontinuing such employment unless, in 
the case of any individual so employed, the 
Director determines that it is no longer neces- 
sary in the interest of the war effort for him 
to remain in such employment or that he 
has a justifiable reason for leaving such em- 
ployment. 


Violation of the provisions of this act, 
or of any regulations which may there- 
after be made under the authority of this 
act, would be punishable by fine up to 
$10,000 or imprisonment up to 1 year, or 
both. 

This measure will not only not correct 
the defects that may have appeared in 
our system of production, it is wholly 
unnecessary, and it is highly dangerous 
to the permanence of our free way of life. 

The only test by which we ought to 
view this legislation is whether it will 
increase production. No one can suc- 
cessfully establish the fact that it will 
increase production by 1 percentage 
point. It will, rather, be the vehicle by 
which we will set up in this country an- 
other mammoth bureau in this wonder- 
land of bureaucracy to further regiment 
and hamstring the labors of a free people. 

We have already passed the peak of re- 
quired production in this war effort. 
Facts and figures from the district which 
I have the honor to represent are typical 
of the picture that we see over the coun- 
try, with perhaps scattered exceptions on 
the west coast. 

A large shell-loading plant, employing 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 20,000 
men and women at the peak period, is 
now operating at roughly one-half of 
that figure. In my home city of South 
Bend, industrial employment is 12 per- 
cent under comparative figures for a 
year ago. In that same period of 1 year, 
the number of unemployment compensa- 
tion claims paid has increased by 85 
percent, 

A former Democratic President of 
these United States, Woodrow Wilson, 
once said: “There is no power on earth 
equal to the determined, voluntary co- 
operation of á free people.” 

Our free American labor has out- 
stripped the slave labor of this world in 
the race of production for the war. 
Stalin at Teheran said that without the 
production of American machinery, the 
victories of Russia and the United Na- 
tions could not have been won. This, 
Mr. Speaker, was a tribute to our system 
of free enterprise. 

And what is the reward that we pro- 
pose to the men and women employees 
and employers alike who have made this 
record? By this measure, it is proposed 
to chain the worker to his machine. The 
proponents of this legislation seek to 
penalize those who have performed this 
miracle of production. Does anyone 
contend that that will make any man 
produce more than he has in the past? 

This measure does not even pretend to 
reach out and touch the loafer who has 
never entered war work. We were told 
at the outset that the manpower draft 
would do this very thing, but it has ended 
up in a measure that would penalize the 
men and women of American industry 
who have performed this miracle of pro- 
duction, without even touching the loafer 
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and the ne’er-do-well who has failed in 
his responsibility in the time of crisis. 

To say that we must pass this measure 
at this late date; to say that we must 
capitulate to the rushing tide of totali- 
tarianism that seeks to engulf the world, 
isto say that our American form of gov- 
ernment and our system of free enterprise 
have failed. 

It is proposed by this measure to com- 
pel free men and women to work for the 
private profit of another. It is no com- 
parison to say that men have been drafted 
to serve their country. We are not to- 
day considering a measure that would 
draft civilians to serve in a Government 
plant. Ours is a system of private enter- 
prise and it is proposed by this measure 
to draft our men and women to work 
in private industry for the private profit 
of another, 

Why, at this late date, do the pro- 
ponents of this measure come rushing in 
to set up this system of forced labor for 
private profit? There are many of us 
who are deeply concerned that some of 
them seek, in this legislation, the oppor- 
tunity to completely regiment our whole 
society in the post-war world, and I hope 
this conference report will be voted down, 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York, Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may re- 
quire to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am opposed to this slave bill. I be- 
long to a party that has never believed 
in slavery. I belong to a party that- had 
to fight a“ years’ war and sacrifice 
treasure and precious lives in order to 
destroy the institution of slavery in this 
country. The party to which I belong 
never sought to destroy this Republic in 
order to preserve the institution of 
slavery. 

The fact that this conference report 
proposes to enslave free people does not 
disturb those who are imbued with a 
philosophy of slavery. The Republican 
Party is just as interested in free labor 
today as it was when it fought to remove 
slave labor as a competitor of free labor. 
It is my hope that my party will not lend 
itself to any form of legislative enslave- 
ment. Our boys are not fighting for the 
Hitler totalitarian system; they are 
fighting to destroy it. They ought not to 
come home and find their father and 
mother and brothers and sisters en- 
slaved. I am opposed to this confer- 
ence report because of its slavery provi- 
sions. Free labor is a heritage which has 
cost tremendous amounts of treasure 
and millions of lives. It is not neces- 
sary to establish a system of slavery in 
order to preserve a free people and free 
institutions. 

We have gone just as far as a Nation 
should go down the path of totalitarian- 
ism. This conference report is the most 
iniquitous and un-American piece of 
legislation that has come before Congress 
since the War Between the States, 

I shall vote against this conference re- 
port, and it is my hope that every self- 
respecting American who loves freedom 
and despises slavery will oppose it. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I now yield 2% minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHORT], 
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Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, though I 
was a minority conferee and the lone 
House conferee to oppose this conference 
report, naturally I would like to have 
more time to discuss this highly im- 
portant matter. I shall not flatter my- 
self by thinking I could inform Members 
of the House, but I do want to remind 
Members of the House that industry, 
management, labor, and agriculture are 
opposed to this legislation. It substi- 
tutes compulsion and coercion for our 
free and voluntary American system of 
initiative and enterprise. Again I call 
your attention to my remarks of yester- 
day, on pages 2778 and 2779 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. j 

Under section V of the new bill—H. R. 
1752—the Director of War Mobilization 
is made czar over industry, mining, and 
agriculture. He can do three things: He 
can designate certain areas, for instance, 
Baltimore, and ignore St. Louis. He can 
establish ceilings of employment at Buf- 
falo and not at San Francisco; or in 
Minneapolis and not in New Orleans. 
Secondly, he can direct or require or pro- 
hibit the hiring or rehiring on the part 
of employer of employees; and he also 
can deny to the employee the right to 
accept employment. How silly to think 
such arbitrary and autocratic power can 
increase production. The third thing he 
can do is to freeze all individuals—men, 
women, and children of all ages—in 
plants, in activities, in mines, on farms, 
and they cannot leave their present em- 
ployment without first getting permis- 
sion from the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Manpower. Thatis tyranny and 
slavery, Mr. Speaker, brought up to date. 
I cannot think of anything more vicious 
or obnoxious to the tradition and spirit 
of our American institutions. It is pre- 
posterous, sir, that at this advanced 
stage of the war, when we are on the eve 
of victory in Europe, that we should stoop 
to adopt the totalitarian methods of 
Hitler which our men are at this hour 
fighting and dying to destroy. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I voted for the May work bill 
when it passed the House and I shall vote 
for the pending conference report to 
impose employment ceilings on employ- 
ers and penalties on workers who, with- 
out justification, quit their war jobs, 
There have been millions of loyal and 
patriotic war workers on the home front 
and the pending bill is not aimed at 
them, It is aimed at those who hope to 
share the benefits of democracy without 
sharing the burdens. 

The day after the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor the 3 big labor leaders 
of the Nation, Lewis, Murray, and Green, ° 
met with the President of the United 
States and solemnly pledged that there 
would be no strikes for the duration of 
the war. That pledge has been evaded. 
In each of the following war years there 
have been strikes in war industries that 
were damaging to the war effort, culmi- 
nating in 1944 in 5,000 strikes involving 
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the direct loss of millions of days of 
war work, and the indirect loss of other 
millions of days, which the Department 
of Labor in reporting on the effect of 
such ‘strikes conveniently ignores. A 
large majority of those 5,000 strikes in- 
volved trivial issues that could and 
should have been adjusted by a con- 
ciliator from the Department of Labor, 
The remainder involved demands which 
the employers under the Little Steel 
formula had no legal right to grant. 

The labor leaders who had promised a 
no-strike program casually dismissed 
most of the 5,000 strikes with the state- 
ment that they had not been authorized. 
The same leaders did undertake to au- 
thorize 381 strikes, calling on the War 
Labor Board, just as John L, Lewis 
recently did, to conduct strike elections. 
In 323 of the 381 strike votes held in 
1944, a majority of the workers voted” 
“yes.” That “yes” vote was cast on a 
strike ballot which read, “Do you wish 
to permit an interruption of war produc- 
tion in wartime as a result of this 
dispute?” 

A strike vote will be taken tomorrow in 
the bituminous coal fields over a wage 
demand which the operators have no 
power to accept, and included in those 
demands is a demand of the miners to 
exercise what has heretofore been re- 
garded as a purely governmental func- 
tion, namely, the right to tax at the 
rate of 10 cents per ton all the coal 
they produce, that fund aggregating 
$60,000,000 per year to be used at the 
discretion of Mr. John L. Lewis. The 
ballot used in that strike vote will be the 
same ballot, namely, “Do you wish to 
permit an interruption of war produc- 
tion in wartime as a result of this dis- 
pute?” A “yes” vote will mean that the 
miners not only wish to stop some war 
production but to stop all war produc- 
tion because war plants cannot operate 
without coal. It is generally conceded 
that on that strike ballot the miners, 
following what they believe to be the 
wishes of Mr. Lewis, will vote “yes.” The 
mining of bituminous coal will stop un- 
less and until the Government takes over 
the mines and the miners are then will- 
ing to work for the Government.’ There 
is no legislation to compel the miners to 
continue to work, although if the Con- 
gress writes into law the May-Bailey 
work bill as now agreed upon, a war 
worker in one industry cannot transfer 
to some other industry without the con- 
sent of the War Mobilizer. 

On Iwo Jima one-third of all the 
marines participating in that bloody 
fight were battle casualties. In one in- 
fantry division which fought first in 
Italy and later on the western front 
in Europe personnel turn-over exceeded 
1,000 percent. No strike ballot was ever 
submitted to those soldiers before they 
were ordered to advance. If, today, 
those men were sitting where you and I 
sit, is there any question as to how they 
would vote? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY]. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, why should the Congress accept 
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the opinion of someone who is not quali- 
fied to speak on this matter of civilian 
manpower? Both management and 
labor have spoken and given their opin- 
ions on this subject. Who is better 
qualified than they—who are experts in 
their fields, if you please? They have 
said that legislation on this subject is not 
necessary, that all the implements and 
supplies necessary for the Army can be 
met if they are given a free opportunity. 
Such legislation smacks of slavery—the 
kind of slavery to which the totalitarian 
governments have subjected their people. 

Why should we accept the judgment of 
the War Department in this question as 
against that of management and labor? 
I cannot understand why the War De- 
partment is qualified to make such a de- 
cision. The American people may well 
ponder who is running this country to- 
day, and they should ponder it very 
deeply. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may de- 
sire to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I expect 
to vote against the conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, for years I have been 
maintaining that the rules of the House 
should be amended so as to restrict the 
powers of conferees. ‘This conference 
report is a good example of what I com- 
plain against. Here we have an example 
of five or six Members of the Senate 
and five or six Members of the House 
sitting in conference attempting to com- 
pose the differences in two bills which 
were almost diametrically opposite. The 
House gave the matter a most exhaus- 
tive consideration; then the Senate took 
it and debated it exhaustively. What we 
are considering today does not conform 
to the views of one-fourth of the mem- 
bership of both Houses. This conference 
report may be accepted by this House in 
the vote this afternoon, and if it is ac- 
cepted it will be by a very close vote, 
and I dare say that many of those who 
vote to accept it will do so not because 
they are satisfied with. the bill but be- 
cause we are now approaching a recess 
adjournment and many feel that they 
had as well accept this report and be 
done with it. Others feel that it might 
be more pleasing to the administration 
if they were to vote for it than if they 
were to vote against it. 

I have been opposed to this legislation 
from the beginning because of the fact 
that it is another great step in the direc- 
tion of totalitarian regimentation. It is 
typically New Deal in this respect. Ihave 
taken the position steadfastly from the 
beginning that this legislation is not nec- 
essary. We have already adequate ma- 
chinery for raising armies. The machin- 
ery has proved itself. It has been at 
least a month since we considered this 
legislation in the House, and the situa- 
tion has changed materially since then. 
It passed the House after a hard battle 
by only a few votes in the first place, 
and I dare say that it would not pass 
the House now if it were not for these 
re which I have already out- 

ed. 

This legislation was not necessary for 
it does not reach the loafer nor the 
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slacker. It does not reach those who 
should be reached, It puts a stigma on 
millions and millions of workers of our 
country who have performed nobly and 
well. It challenges the patriotism of 
many of our patriotic people while the 
unpatriotic and those who are not thor- 
oughly loyal to the country in every re- 


„spect laugh at us. By the time this legis- 


lation is put into effect it is hoped that 
the war in Europe will be over, and in 
that event the legislation will be unneces- 
sary. 

I have voted for all legislation that 
would in any way work to the advantage 
of our country and our armed forces. I 
have voted for millions of dollars when 
I had every reason to believe that much 
of it would be wasted. I did this because 
I wanted to be sure that we would not 
fail in any respect to do what ought to 
be done to help our Army and Navy 
win the war. It is my view that in all 
matters of strategy it should be the duty 
of a Congressman to support those in au- 
thority in the naval and military affairs 
of the country. Likewise, I am not un- 
mindful of the fact that the Constitu- 
tion gives certain exclusive rights and 
privileges to Members of Congress, and 
with those rights and privileges have gone 
exclusive responsibilities. Under the 
Constitution the Congress is given the 
right and the responsibility of raising up 
and maintaining armies. The reason for 
that is that the founding fathers had 
more confidence in that respect in the 
representatives of the people than it 
would have in military and naval author- 
ities who had been brought up to be pro- 
fessional military and naval men. The 
same Constitution gives to Congress the 
right to declare war. It does not give 
this right to the admirals and generals of 
the Navy and the Army. Neither does 
it give this right to the Commander in 
Chief of the Navy and the Army. The 
admirals have to do with strategy and 
equipment. Likewise, the generals have 
to do with strategy and equipment, 
They have also to do with training sol- 
diers and sailors but they do not have 
anything to do with determining how 
these shall be selected. The drafting of 
soldiers and sailors for the armed forces 
of the land is left exclusively to Congress. 
I feel that every Member of this House 
feels his responsibility keenly in this re- 
spect. We should not be carried away 
by any undue pressure. We must re- 
member that we are dealing with the 
rights and the privileges and the lives of 
our own people. The making up of 
armies and navies is a serious task. 
Likewise it is a serious task to assume to 
regiment men and women who make a 
living for themselves and families by 
daily toil. It is not fair to impose upon 
them undue restrictions simply because 
probably 1 percent of their number is 
not as patriotic and as loyal as they 
should be. 

I hope this conference report is rejected 
and that the whole matter is referred 
back to the proper committees where the 
matter may be studied more fully if it is 
deemed necessary. The Military Affairs 
Committee of the House is a very capable 
committee and I feel sure that the events 
which transpired since they first con- 
sidered this matter will lead them to take 
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such action as would meet with the ap- 
proval of the country. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. McDonovucH]}. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
victories of our armies since the last time 
this bill was considered in the House 
indicate the total lack of necessity for 
this bill to pass. I am opposed to this 
bill. The successful crossing of the 
Rhine River, our naval attack on the 
Ryukyu Islands in the Pacific, all point 
to a speedy victory and indicate that 
labor and management have done an 
outstanding job without compulsion. 
Otherwise we would not have had the 
materials to make these victories possi- 


` ble. 


We do not need this kind of slave-labor 
legislation, with victory staring us in the 
face. Why should we violate the Consti- 
tution which we are fighting to protect, 
by imposing involuntary servitude upon 
our people? Why should we now, at this 
late date, say to labor and management, 
“You fellows have done a good job up to 
now. You have worked hard and pro- 
duced the goods we needed for victory, 
but now we are going to fine you $10,000 
or throw you into jail if you do not do 
your job the way we dictate from here 
on.” 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2144 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. SHAFER], 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, this con- 
ference report is just about what we 
could expect. I know I am not revealing 
any secret as to what transpired in com- 
mittee some time ago. The newspapers 
carried the story. We were told then 
that it did not make any difference what 
type of legislation would be passed by 
the House, it would be rewritten in con- 
ference to suit the President. 

The cat was let out of the bag a few 
moments ago when we were informed 
that the Senate conferees had struck out 
everything after the enacting clause. 
That made possible the writing into the 
conference report new legislation—legis- 
lation not previously considered by 
either House. 

I want to read into the Recorp a tele- 
gram from William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor. I 
think possibly it will have more influ- 
ence than anything I could say. 

It is as follows: 

It seems inconceivable that having 
reached a war stage when it is clearly evident 
that the German Armies are decisively de- 
feated that Congress would even consider 
the passage of a bill which smacks of slavery, 
The working men and women of America, 
through their skill and service, contributed 
very largely to the inevitable defeat of the 
German Armies. To make these workers 
subject to heavy penalties and to impose 
upon them a condition which approximates 
slavery at this stage of the World War is un- 
justifiable and indefensible. I therefore pro- 
test in the name of the 7,000,000 members of 
the American Federation of Labor against 
the adoption of the measure proposed by the 
congressional conference committee and I 
appeal to all M. nbers of Congress to vote 
against the conference report and defeat it 
decisively. 

WM. GREEN, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 
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Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHAFER. I yield 

Mr. SHORT. The worst part of this 
whole conference report is it does not 
reach the slacker and the loafer at all, 
but it penalizes or puts the squeeze on the 
loyal, industrious, patriotic Americans 
who are now doing such a marvelous job 
of production. 

Mr. SHAFER. And the squeeze is just 
what they are after. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHAFER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. It does not 
put the squeeze on the pool-hall loafer 
and the cocktail lizard who have prob- 
ably got off the job and will have to stay 
there. 

Mr. SHAFER. That is correct. 

No, Mr. Speaker, this conference re- 
port brings back to this House a totally 
unnecessary and, as at present framed, 
vicious attack upon the American people. 
It can do no good. It holds vast poten- 
tialities for harm. 

That harm goes not only to the war 
effort but to the future of all our people 
on to the manner in which they shall 

ve. 

It is a repetition of delegation of vast 
power from this Congress to Executive 
officers which, in the past; has brought 
discredit upon the Congress, distress to 
the people and condemnation of our 
methods of governing. 

As reported, the conference agreement 
would turn over control of every man and 
woman in the country, so far as his work 
is concerned, to the Office of War Mo- 
bilization. It would place in the hands 
of one man authority which no man 
should exercise. Particularly is this true 
in view of the recent decisions of that 
man which have forfeited the respect in 
which he was formerly held. There may 
have been a time when Justice Byrnes 
deserved the confidence which it is now 
proposed to place in him. But his ac- 
tions since he became a disgruntled ex- 
vice presidential candidate certainly do 
not establish any claim upon the vast 
authority which would be delegated to 
him under this agreement. 

This Congress is considering many 
plans for improving its method of opera- 
tion. This is the time to demonstrate 
whether we mean to improve our stand- 
ing or not. If we do we shall not stand 
for delegating to any man the power of 
economic life and death over every in- 
dividual citizen. : 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THOMASON]. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, I 
agree with the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Anprews], when he says that 
he cannot understand how anybody will 
even waver in his support of this con- 
ference report if he supported the bill 
as it passed the House. 

There is no labor compulsion in this 
bill, and there is not one single word or 
line that drafts any man into industry. 
There is not one word or line in the 
conference report that. reflects in the 
slightest upon any honest patriotic man 
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or woman now engaged in industry or 
any kind of war work. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Is there anything in 
section 5, subsection (3) on page 3 of 
the report that in any way prohibits the 
right to strike? 

Mr. THOMASON. There is not a 
word or line in this report that takes 
away from labor the right to strike. 
There is not anything in the bill that 
prohibits the closed shop. There is not 
anything in the bill that affects the 
Tydings amendment regarding farm la- 
bor except that it strengthens it and 
says to these men on the farm who are 
essential in that work that they must 
stay there and do their job for which 
their local draft boards deferred them 
instead of going to some war plant for 
the purpose of making high wages. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As I understand, 
there is nothing in the conference re- 
port that in any way affects any of the 
rights of collective bargaining under the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

Mr. THOMASON. The majority 
leader is correct. The report expresses 
the objective to be accomplished so 
much better than I can, I will read the 
first paragraph of section 2: 

Sec. 2. (a) In order to adequately support 
the Army and maintain the Navy during the 
present war, and to carr into effect the 
provisions of the declarations of war pledg- 
ing all of the resources of the Nation to 
bring the conflict to a successful termina- 
tion, every individual not in the armed 
forces shall have an obligation, when called 
upon, to serve the Nation in an activity 
essential to the war effort. 


Those of us who were here on the 8th 
of December, 1941, absolutely pledged all 
the resources of America to the winning 
of the war in which we are now engaged 
and about which I think we are rapidly 
approaching a successful conclusion at 
least in the European theater. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
ér, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Suppose the 
draft board were to assign a farmer to 
work and the mobilizer were to say he 
would freeze him. 

Mr. THOMASON. This bill does not 
in any way, shape, or form affect the 
present status of the selective service 
law. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. PATRICK. If it is necessary to 
pass this law now why was it not passed 
when times were tighter? 

Mr. THOMASON. You were here at 
that time, I will let you answer. The 
gentleman will have to ask 433 other 
Members the same question. I will give 
you my answer: That is that when Gen- 
eral George Marshall, Admiral King, and 
other high officials in the Government, 
including the Commander in Chief, the 
very men charged with the conduct of 
the war, said that legislation of this kind 
is necessary, that is all I needed to know. 
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I am placing the winning of the war 
above every other consideration. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. The of- 
ficials the gentleman mentioned did not 
come before the committee and ask for 
this bill, did they? 

Mr. THOMASON. They asked for the 
best bill of this kind we could pass. The 
gentleman from Indiana knows that all 
conference reports are matters of com- 
promise. This House had by a majority 
vote said that we would draft labor if 
necessary and put them into essential 
industries. The other body passed an- 
other bill which would have accom- 
plished nothing. Now, the main pur- 
pose of this bill is to place ceilings on 
employers and freeze workers in their 
jobs until this crisis is over. The act 
automatically expires on the 30th day 
of June 1946, and sooner if the war is 
over. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
AwnprEws] was exactly right and the high 
authorities in both the War and Navy 
Departments concur in his belief that 
when Germany cracks, although there 
is going to be tremendous enthusiasm 
and rejoicing among all the Allies, yet 
there is also going to be a terrible let- 
down on the part of the soldier boys, 
especially two or three million of them 
who will then have to go to the Pacific. 
Only last week this House, by unanimous 
vote, extended the Selective Service Act, 
and everybody here knows that General 
Hershey, Director of the Selective Serv- 
ice, stated that we are scraping the bot- 
tom of the barrel for new inductees ex- 
cept for the 18-year-old boys. How can 
you defend drafting men to fight at $50 
per month and not put reasonable re- 
straint on men to work at twelve or 
fifteen dollars per day? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, due to 
the action of the Selective Service and 
after getting 12,000,000 American men in 
dur armed forces, with about 10,000,000 
of them drafted, the least we can do is 
to give them full support at home. This 
is all-out war and we can see victory not 
too far away. We have had nearly a 
million casualties, we have 500,000 men 
sick and wounded in hospitals all over 
the world today, we have literally thou- 
sands of boys in Europe and in the Pacific 
who have been there 2 or 3 years, and I 
would say they have been “frozen” in 
their jobs. Several hundred thousand 
will be frozen in the army of occupation 
in Germany at $50 a month after Ger- 
many falls and will be there another year 
or two. We gre going to have two or | 
three million of our men come back here 
and spend a short time at home seeing 
this glorious, free country of theirs, after 
which they will be sent to the Pacific for 
God knows how long. Then you tell me 
that workers here at home who have not 
suffered one thing except to have their 
loved ones sent to war, working in plants 
that are. sanitary, some of them air 
cooled in the summer and heated in win- 
ter, at $10 to $20 per day, cannot remain 
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on those jobs until the $50-a-month boys, 
whom you forced into service, get back? 
It just does not make sense. As the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] 
says, those are ten or eleven million boys 
you drafted under Selective Service, 
which you extended again last week. 
They had no choice. Is that what you 
call equal, fair, and democratic treat- 
ment? 

Mr. Speaker, there is no punishment 
under this bill except for the man who 
violates its provisions, and they will be 
very few. The overwhelming majority of 
the workers are just as loyal and patri- 
otic as Anybody. This report does not 
touch them. General Knudsen testified 
before our committee that the turn-over 
in many plants has been as high as 12 
percent per month. When Germany sur- 
renders you will see literally thousands 
of those men surging out of the plants to 
try to get into private employment. This 
bill will stabilize and regulate employ- 
ment. It will prevent hoarding in some 
plants and place them in other plants 
where they are badly ne@ded. It would 
give certainty to the status of the work- 
ingman. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. I would like to 
ask the gentleman if this bill makes any- 
body work who is not working now? 

Mr. THOMASON. It does not draft 
those not now at work but it will have an 
indirect effect because the I-A’s in the 
plants in Baltimore and other plants 
may be called into the service. Ceilings 
will be put on plants and areas where the 
Director deems it essential] to the war 
effort. It will produce mora! suasion and 
have a good psychological effect. It will 
give everybody to understand we are in 
the big drive for victory, and every citi- 

-gen must do his part. 

Mr. Speaker, there are thousands of 
our brave soldiers following General Pat- 
ton and our other great generals along 
the Rhine today. They are on the way 
to Berlin. As long as I live I shall never 
forget that graphic picture at Iwo Jima 
when those gallant American marines 
were trying to get our American flag 
hoisted. They and their buddies all over 
the world are the ones I am thinking 
about today. They have my first and 
highest seniority. Five thousand of 
those brave marines at Iwo Jima will 
remain eternally in the volcanic lava at 
the foot of Mount Surabachi. Fifteen 
thousand more are in the hospitals. 

I am trying to think of those boys and 
their fathers and mothers today rather 
than just a comparatively few thousand 
men in this country who might be af- 
fected indirectly by this legislation, and 
would suffer no ill effects physically or 
financially. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM, Will the gentleman 
please point out in the report how we 
reach the slackers in the poolrooms and 
the loafers? One Member says it reaches 
them and one says it does not, 
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Mr. THOMASON. You still have your 
selective service and your local draft 
boards. Of course, they cannot draft 
the IV-F’s, but when you ‘ake the I-A’s 
out of the plants I.think there will be 
many patriotic men all over the coun- 
try, who are not physically fit for com- 
bat, who will take their places. With 
this bill as law, the pressure and influ- 
ence of neighbors will have its effect on 
loafers, pool-hall players, night club- 
bers, and their kind. è 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Do I understand that 
if a manpower bill is not passed we must 
then get the essential manpower for our 
war efforts out of the 18-year-olds rather 
than from the nonessential workers? 

Mr, THOMASON. Practically all in- 
ductees for the Army and Navy in the 
future must come from the 18-year-olds. 

Mr. O'NEAL. The 18-year-olds, or 
those now exempt? 

Mr. THOMASON. Yes. The 900,000 
men that General Marshall says he must 
have in the armed services in the next 
6 months have to come principally from 
the 18-year-old boys. If you take the 
I-A's out of the war plants, you must 
have this bill to hold the others where 
they are most needed. 

Mr. O’NEAL. It is the nonessential 
workers, then, „who will be brought in 
under this bill? 

Mr. THOMASON. Yes. You take the 
I-A’s out of the plants and this will be 
the means of helping get those that are 
not now in essential industry and also 
freeze those now at work. We must have 
the necessary munitions or our men can- 
not fight. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. They say in the 
conference report “in order to adequately 
support the Army and maintain the 
Navy during the present war.” Is it 
implied that they have not been sup- 
ported by management and labor up to 
the present time? 

Mr. THOMASON. No; labor has done 
@ magnificent job. Ninety-eight percent 
have done a great job. There have been 
some strikes, and they were not justified 
in wartime. This legislation expires on 
June 30, 1946, and Congress can sooner 
terminate it if the war is over or we 
decide the law is no longer necessary. 

I beg of you to support this confer- 
ence report, because it is necessary and 
will do no injustice to any loyal and 
patriotic citizen who wants to do his full 
duty in this terrible crisis and get the 
war over at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, in the first place, let me 
answer the question asked by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr, PATRICK], 
why such legislation has not been 
brought before the House before. I 
think it is a correct analysis, even if it 
reflects the sentiment of the American 
people in the worst war that we have 
ever fought. The reason this legislation 
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has not been brought before the House 
prior to this time is that most people in 
the United States, and therefore most of 
their Representatives, have not realized 
what it was to fight this war until the 
battle of the bulge and until the casual- 
ties came home. 

I now yield the balance of this minute 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, as 2 re- 
turned serviceman from World War No. 
2, I would like to say that I think the 
administration and Congress have been 
very negligent in waiting 3 years before 
passing such an act, if they say such an 
act is necessary at all. And I say to you 
for the servicemen, “Where have the 
administration and Congress been dur- 
ing that 3-year period?” 

May I say further that I understand 
the Japanese Diet has just passed a simi- 
lar act in their last session, but their 
act applies only to persons above the age 
of 8 years. There are no limits what- ' 
ever in this resolution before us. 

As far as labor is concerned, while I 


` was away in the service I heard and be- 


lieved that labor on the home front had 
done a magnificent job. I still think 
they have. I am, therefore, voting 
against the conference report, as I do 
not favor compulsion as against free 
labor. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2% minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ELSTON], 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I believe, 
that the bill, H. R. 1752, as it is rewritten 
in the conference report is one of the 
most dangerous pieces of legislation Con- 
gress has ever been required to consider. 
When this measure was first proposed we 
were advised that it was for the purpose 
of compelling those persons who were 
contributing nothing to the war effort to 
engage in some essential war work. It 
was primarily directed toward the loafer 
and the slacker. When the bill was under 
consideration in the House high tribute 
was paid to both management and labor 
for the magnificent contribution they 
had made and were making to furnish 
our fighting men with the equipment and 
weapons they needed at the front. Yet 
you will find upon an examination of the 
bill agreed upon by a majority of the 
conferees, that the one who has shirked 
his duty and who has refused to engage 
in war work is not included in its drastic 
provisions. 

Moreover, the original bill included 
only male persons between the ages of 
18 and 45. This measure includes men, 
women and children of whatever age. 
Under section 5 of the act the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion is 
clothed with authority to fix employment 
ceilings in areas and plants, and to fix 
the maximum number of workers who 
may be employed therein. It likewise 
prohibits the employment of workers be- 

ond the maximum number fixed by the 
rector, and the Director may freeze all 
individuals employed in any designated 
areas or plants, or on the farms, when- 
ever he deems them essential to the war 
effort. Workers so frozen may not leave 
their employment without the consent of 
the Director. The violation of any order 
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or regulation issued under subsection A 
of section 5 may be punished by im- 
prisonment not to exceed a year, or by 
fine not in excess of $10,000, or both. 
There are other penalty provisions. For 
example, subsection C of section 5 pro- 
vides that no wages or other compensa- 
tion paid for services rendered in any 
employment commenced or continued in 
violation of any regulation shall be al- 
lowed as a deduction from income or as a 
cost or expense for the purpose of com- 
puting taxes payable under any act of 
Congress. 

Any power granted the Director under 


this bill may be delegated by him to any” 


agency or department head so that at the 
present time we do not know who will 
administer its provisions. It may be the 
Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission or someone else. 

As the present bill freezes in their pres- 
ent occupations the patriotic and in- 
dustrious men and women who are now 
engaged in war work, and does absolutely 
nothing to compel those who have evaded 
this responsibility to engage in any essen- 
tial occupation, it follows as a matter of 
course that those in nonessential occupa- 
tions will not transfer to essential work 
if they want to continue to do as they 
please. I wonder if anyone in the House 
today is so naive as to think that a person 
who wants to evade doing war work will 
voluntarily apply for a position in a war 
plant when he knows that by so doing he 
will bring himself within the penalty pro- 
visions of this act. If he continues to 
loaf or continues to engage in nonessen- 
tial work, nothing can be done about it. 
Certainly this condition will retard rather 
than increase production, 

That, Mr. Speaker, is but one of the 
serious objections to this measure. Only 
those who are performing their patriotic 
duty as war workers or employers are 
amenable to the penalty provisions. In 
other words, this bill is an indictment of 
labor as well as management, notwith- 
standing the magnificent contribution 
both have made in our war effort, rather 
than of those who have failed or refused 
to make their contribution. It is no ex- 
cuse, as was stated on this floor a few 
moments ago, that those who will not en- 
gage in essential work are subject to be 
drafted into the military service. The 
fallacy of such argument is too apparent 
to require comment. Such persons, if 
qualified for military service, have been 
subject to induction ever since the pas- 


sage of the Selective Training and Service- 


Act. That they have not already been 
inducted is rather clear evidence that 
they are not qualified for such service. 
Unless physical or other standards are 
changed, they are no more likely to be 
inducted after the passage of this act 
than they were before. 

It has been stated that the penalty 
provided in the bill is only a misde- 
meanor. Actually it fails to be a felony 
by 1 day, as offenses punishable by im- 
prisonment for a year and a day or more 
are felonies. It is obvious why no more 
than a year’s imprisonment is provided 
for. If a greater penalty was fixed, the 
accused would be entitled to a hearing 
of his case by a grand jury of his peers. 
Informations returned under the present 
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bill require only the action of district 
attorneys. 

Let me direct your attention to an- 
other dangerous provision in this bill. 
Section 10 provides for appeals. Ap- 
peals to whom? Not to any court, but to 
an appeal tribunal created by the very 
person from whose orders and regula- 
tions an appeal would be taken. Then 
examine, if you will, this sentence in 
section 10: 

Subject to such further administrative 
review as may be provided in regulations 
under this section, the determination made 
after such hearing shall be final. 


Think of it; the Director makes the 
regulations the violation of which may 
result in imprisonment for as much as a 
year or a fine as high as $10,000, The 
Director provides an opportunity for 
appeal to an appeal agency of his own 
creation, and the decision on appeal is 
final. I can conceive of no more objec- 
tionable practice than this. It is bu- 
reaucracy at its worst. Pass this legis- 
lation, and you will have set up another 
gigantic Government bureau, a bureau 
with as sweeping and dictatorial power 
as has ever been conferred by Congress. 
Those of you who vote for it should never 
again raise your voices against govern- 
ment by bureacracy, and I direct this 
statement particularly to those on the 
Republican side of the aisle who so often 
complain about the bungling, the arro- 
gance, and tyrannical policies of Govern- 
ment bureaucrats. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. ELSTON. I shall be glad to yield 
to my friend, the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. If this legislation is en- 
acted, it will drive a shaft through the 
very heart of America. Is not that true? 

Mr. ELSTON. It is all too true. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Illinois, 

Mr. MASON. Does the gentleman 
think that this Congress in its action 
should follow the example of the Japa- 
nese Diet? 

Mr. ELSTON. Of course I do not, and 
I feel we have reached a rather sad state 
of affairs when this Congress is urged 
to adopt any legislation because the 
Japanese Diet has passed a similar act. 

Mr. Speaker, if this legislation becomes 
law no person accused of violating its 
provisions will know when he is at fault 
unless it can be shown that the regula- 
tions or orders affecting him have been 
brought to his attention. In this con- 
nection your attention is directed to sub- 
section (C) of section 5 to the effect that 
the provisions of this subsection shall 
not be applicable with respect to any case 
of a violation of a regulation by any per- 
son unless such regulation has been pub- 
lished in the Federal Register, has been 
published in a newspaper of general cir- 
culation in the community for 3 consecu- 
tive days, or has been served upon such 
person by personal service or by regis- 
tered mail. In other words, it is suffi- 
cient that the regulation be published in 
the Federal Register. I have before me 
the Federal Register of yesterday. It 
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consists of 102 pages. I am informed 
that the Federal Register for the year 
1944 contains 15,194 pages, this being 
more pages than are contained in the en- 
tire United States Code. Thus many 
may be charged with the violation of 
regulations they knew nothing about. 
The bill as written by the conferees de- 
scribes no act of which a person may be 
guilty. Guilt will necessarily depend 
upon bureaucratic regulations, orders, 
and directives, none of which has as yet 
been written. 

I hope no one will be deceived by the 
shop-worn argument that this legisla- 
tion is needed to strengthen the morale 
of our armed forces. They, no doubt, 
would be interested in making the non- - 
workers work or fight but this bill makes 
them do neither. The man in the mili- 
tary service knows what has been ac- 
complished under our system of free 
labor and private enterprise as compared 
with what has been done in other coun- 
tries where both labor and industry have 
been regimented. A few days ago, in 
fact on the same day when it was an- 
nounced the conferees had agreed on 
this bill, there appeared in the local press, 
on the same page carrying this an- 
nouncement, a news item that hundreds 
of the small attack boats used by the 
American Third Army to steal across the 
Rhine were only stacks of plywood in 
American factories less than a month 
ago. The War Department announced 
that the boats were rushed to completion 
and many were flown directly to the bat- 
tle zone. The order was for 669 boats 
and was received on February 1. Ma- 
terial was speeded to factories and build- 
ers began what the Army called a pro- 
duction miracle. Management and labor 
alike were responsible for this miracle, 
which is but one of the many which will 
contribute to éarly victory. It is those 
who are responsible for these miracles 
this legislation would penalize rather 
than those who, for one reason or an- 
other, have not engaged in war work. 
Mr. Speaker, this legislation will set up 
in this Nation that which our fighting 
men are seeking to destroy abroad. Iam 
sure they do not expect to find on their 
return that we have drifted toward a 
dictatorship as far as this bill takes us. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have listened with much interest to all 
the irguments that have been advanced 
here this afternoon on this conference 
report. I cannot understand the argu- 
ment of my good friend who has just pre- 
ceded me, and some others who have 
insisted that the main criticism of this 
report agreed to in the committee of 
conference is that it does not get the 
loafers. I recall that when only a few 
weeks ago we had on the floor of this 
House the bill proposed by the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs and one of our 
strong arguments was that it did go out 
and get the loafers, the two gentlemen 
who have spoken here today and have 
raised that point opposed that bill and 
supported a bill that did not touch the 
loafers; yet they are up here today crit- 
icizing this bill. Of course, this bill is 
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not perfect but it goes much further 
than did the bill which they then sup- 
ported. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. He is the one who sponsored 
that bill. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. The gen- 
tleman did not support the other bill, 
did he? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; I did not sup- 
port the bill the gentleman from In- 
diana offered, and I am proud of the 
fact that I did not. I supported the bill 
that was reported by our committee, a 
bill that would have gone out and done 
this job had it been enacted into law. 

This compromise report that comes in 
here today is the best we can get out 
of the situation. It is a compromise be- 
tween the two Houses. 

I have listened to the statement here 
that we ought not to follow the Japanese 
Diet. Of course, we are not following 
the Japanese Diet. But I do want to 
say that it is high time for this country 
to realize that it is engaged in a total 
war. I hope we shall never have to en- 
gage in another war, and I hope that 
even more because of the unwillingness, 
the reluctance, that so many of those 
who are charged with legislating for our 
country have shown toward engaging in 
total war. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; Iam sorry. I 
do not have time. 

I have sat here this morning and lis- 
tened to the storm of applause from the 
Republican side on this bill, on this pro- 
posal to help our boys engaged in total 
war. The thought comes to me that for 
some reason they just do not learn. 
Since 1939, when we started trying to 
make our country strong, so many on 
that side of the aisle have taken that 
obstructionist view. It was played up 
in the elections last fall, yet they did 
not learn. Today we are engaged in 
total war. It seems to me it is time to 
quit holding back. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am sorry, I can- 
not yield. 

It is time for us to carry out the pledge 
we made here on December 8, 1941, when 
we pledged all of our resources. We did 
not make any distinction. We made no 
reservation. Wepledgedthemall. And 
those boys who have gone to the fighting 
front have gone relying on that pledge. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am sorry, I do 
not have the time to yield. 

So many of us show an unwillingness 
to-carry out the pledge we made to those 
boys. I plead with you—I plead with 
you, let us do this job. Let us quit talk- 
ing about bureaucracy in order to obscure 
the real job to be done. The gentleman 
who talked about bureaucracy came here 
on the floor of the House only a few 
weeks ago pleading for a bill which would 
have set up a bureaucracy to a much 
greater degree than this bill does today. 
It is the best we can get. Yes, I think 
we should have had a law a long time 
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ago. But, certainly, the manpower sit- 
uation was not as tight back there a year 
ago or even 6 months ago, as-it is today. 
Congress has been reticent in passing the 
law which was needed. But I think we 
should not delay any longer. This is 
the best we can hope to get in a com- 
promise between the two bodies. I plead 
with you to back up those boys who have 
gone out there relying on our pledge, our 
pledge to use all of our resources, both 
human and material. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 


the gentleman from New York [Mr. ° 


TaBER] one-half minute. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
never been so disgusted by a political 
appeal on a measure of this importance, 
from the same group which voted against 
proper appropriations for experimenta- 
tion in the development of the Flying 
Fortresses in June 1939. 

These people voted against a provi- 
sion in the War Department appropria- 
tion bill providing $9,000,000 to develop 
the Flying Fortress and the fighting 
planes of this country at a time when 
we had no designs suitable for the con- 
struction of either. 

They wanted to build ghost airplanes, 
not fighting airplanes. 

This came up in the House on the 21st 
and 22d days of June 1939. That same 
gang which voted against proper ap- 
propriations for developing our air 
power and giving us fighting planes to 
fight with instead of ghost ships, voted 
against $9,000,000 which was needed for 
this purpose. 

That it was needed was proven by the 
fact that in September 1939, after Great 
Britain and Germany were at war, they 
came back and voted the same money 
that the Republicans wanted to vote to 
provide fighting airplanes, and by their 
operations they delayed the develop- 
ment of our Flying Fortresses and our 
fighter planes 3 months at a very critical 
period. 

I hope we will not have any more of 
that same kind of cheap politics. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
24% minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Harness]. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, for almost 3 months this Con- 
gress has been studying and debating 
the President’s request for the extraor- 
dinary and unparalleled authority to 
conscript American civilian labor. Day 
after day the proponents of labor con- 
scription have insisted that this compul- 
sion is necessary to the speedy and suc- 
cessful completion of the war. But 
through all the welter of argument, the 
advocates have totally failed to demon- 
strate just how or why this vast, arbi- 
trary authority, centered in the hands of 
a single individual, will maintain maxi- 
mum production to hasten victory. They 
have shown no convincing evidence that 
this tremendous power will cure the 
bungling and the glaring lack of coordi- 
nation among Federal agencies which are 
primarily responsible for the actual man- 
power crises which face us in certain in- 
dustrial areas and in certain industries. 
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From the very outset, the principal 
argument for compulsion has been that 
since we have drafted men to fight and 
die for our country, we ought to place 
equal compulsion upon all civilian labor. 
Remember, it has never been shown that 
the only way, or even the best way, to 
provide our fighting forces maximum 
support is by placing civilian labor under 
compulsion. If that fact had been dem- 
onstrated, or if it were demonstrable, I 
am sure we would have had some form 
of labor conscription many months ago. 
But no, we are told we ought to impose 
equal compulsions merely as a matter of 
equal justice. Asa corollary, we are told 
that compulsion upon the home front is 
somehow or other going to bring a great 
lift to the morale of our fighting forces. 

It is inconceivable to me that we here 
at home could have such little regard for 
the intelligence of our fighting men. 
The average man who has been through 
the real hardships and dangers of war 
is far too practical and realistic to be 
fooled and influenced for long by such 
flimsy pretext. The plain, unpleasant 
fact is that there is no way to equalize 
the sacrifices of individuals in war, and 
no one knows that better than our fight- 
ing man. Do you think the man in the 
fox hole or at a battle station is going to 
feel better and fight harder when he gets 
the letter from home telling him that 
his dad, his mother, and his wife are now 
the subjects of discipline and authority 
just as total as that over him? If you 
do, I say to you flatly that you just do 
not know your American fighting man. 

And do you think your soldier or sailor 
is most interested in the academic prob- 
lem of imposing equal burdens and hard- 
ships upon everyone, or do you believe, 
as I do, that he would prefer above every- 
thing else for the home front to keep 
more and more, and better and better 
weapons and supplies rolling to him to 
speed his final victory? 

Let those of you who continuously cry 
“Obstructionists!” at the opponents of 
these totalitarian controls answer the 
question you have so often hurled at 
them: What will you have to say to our 
returning veterans to justify your posi- 
tion on this legislation? How will you 
convince the men who are riding with 
Patton and Hodges into the heart of Ger- 
many at this very minute that free labor 
and free industry could not sustain their 
efforts? How will you explain to them 
that you abandoned the American sys- 
tem which carried them within sight of 
their final triumph? 

For myself, I would very much prefer 
to tell our returning veterans that I vig- 
orously resisted this unlimited grant of 
authority over the lives of their families 
than to admit that I helped to impose 
the very type of compulsion which they 
have made such terrible sacrifices to 
destroy. 

I frankly find myself at a loss to un- 
derstand just what has happened in this 
Congress as we approach this conclusive 
action on this issue. Obviously, this 
House had little stomach for the com- 
paratively moderate proposal for limit- 
ed labor conscription, which we recently 
enacted by a narrow margin. The Sen- 
ate even more clearly demonstrated its 
reluctance to grant arbitrary powers over 
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civilian labor in its action on the original 
measure. Labor and industrial leader- 
ship, the men with the know-how and 
the amazing war-production records, al- 
most unanimously warned that labor 
conscription, or any arbitrary dictatorial 
authority, would not cure the real, the 
underlying faults, but would actually do 
more harm than good. 

Yet, after almost 3 months of inquiry 
and debate, we are suddenly asked to 
hand over to a single human being power 
over every industry, every business, and 
every working individual that is total, un- 
limited, and absolute. By comparison, 
the authority proposed by the original 
May bill was a mere whisper. Cudgel 
your imaginations as you will, I defy you 
to find a single civilian activity employ- 
ing labor to which this proposed author- 
ity does not extend. The only limits 
are those which the lone individual vested 
with this authority chooses, without let 
or hindrance of any kind, to fix. 

Even in this age, when the granting 
of vast power to the executive is com- 
monplace, this proposal before us is ex- 
traordinary, even fantastic. And all to 
equalize war sacrifices; to lift service 
morale; or to correct the mistakes pre- 
viously made by the same administration 
and the same men who will now presum- 
ably wield this new power. 

But I warn you that this unparalleled 
and unwarranted authority will be no 
panacea for our manpower problems. It 
will merely give wider play to the same 
ineptitude and short-sightedness which 
created these problems in the first place. 
It will give a single individual and a vast 
subordinate bureaucratic army the un- 
questionable authority to curtail or com- 
pletely close most industries and busi- 
nesses; but it cannot move idle hands 
from one shop to another, or from one 
community with a labor surplus to an- 
other with an acute shortage. 

Right now we see certain industries, 
and certain industrial communities, cry- 
ing for labor while other areas have ac- 
tual unemployment. So we are asked to 
give the little bureaucrats who will really 
administer this sweeping authority the 
power to throw more people out of work 
in these areas of idleness in the hope of 
driving those people by indirection to 
another area where help is needed. 

Forthrightness is completely out the 
window. Nobody in power apparently 
has the courage and honesty to admit 
that the job is simply too big for him, 
despite an accumulation of powers that 
must be responsible for much of Hitler’s 
rug-chewing. 

What we actually need here now is a 
clear and unmistakable order to the ex- 
ecutive to use our available manpower 
intelligently. Actually, we need nothing 
more than the substitute measure which 
I originally offered here when this body 
enacted the May bill. We know that 
manpower is being wasted when we know 
there are actual labor surpluses and ap- 
palling wastages in many areas at the 
very time we face shortages in others. 

All this suggests better War Manpower 
Commission surveys, plus positive orders 
for better coordination among Federal 
procurement agencies, where little or 
none now exists. Why shackle 50,000,000 
or more people in our civilian labor 
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force? A simple remedy is at hand, as 
I suggested in my original substitute. 

We can insist here upon that simple 
remedy, or we can abandon our sacred 
duty to the American people and our 
fighting men by supporting this confer- 
ence proposal. The issue is just that 
clear and simple. I urge that we em- 
phatically reject the conference proposal. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. GALLAGHER]. 

Mr, GALLAGHER, Mr. Speaker, I 
voted against this bill when it was in the 
House before. I voted against it because 
there were some provisions in it which I 
did not like. I voted for a substitute at 


that time. But, it seems to me, this is a 
better bill. In any event, it is going to 
pass. 


I also have received a telegram from 
William Green. I have been a member 
of organized labor for more than 30 years. 
Twenty-five years of that time I was a 
dues-paying member of the American 
Federation of Labor. I say to you and 
I say to the laboring men of this House 
that labor cannot afford to be out of 
harmony with the American people. 
There is nothing in this bill that smacks 
of slavery. There is only one thing that 
you have to fear: Do you or do you not 
trust the American Government and the 
American people? We are at war and 
labor is willing to lend its shoulder and 
cooperate in anything that is necessary. 
They are not going to let down the Presi- 
dent of the United States, whom they so 
loyally supported in the last election. 
They are not going to let down the officers 
of the Army and the Navy who are con- 
ducting this war, and they are not going 
to let down the soldier boys. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr, ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 244 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
the conference report before us now is 
certainly not a partisan issue. I have 
supported universal service for wartime 
for more than 30 years. When we de- 
clared war we pledged and committed the 
entire resources of the Nation. 

I get quite a “kick” out of this argu- 
ment on constitutionality. Iwas the one 
who struggled with that issue, particular- 
ly in committee. The committee mem- 
bers know that. The point, the consti- 
tutionality of which I was worried about, 
is now out of the bill. I even found that 
point constitutional, in my judgment, 
after quite a struggle. I am not worried 
about the constitutionality of this bill in 
its present form. 

The national interest in winning this 
war and our committing the entire re- 
sources of the Nation to that end are 
sufficient to support the constitutionality 
of this bill if enacted into law. Now 
there will be even a greater need for this 
bill after Germany is defeated. Already 
we have complaints that there is an 
over-supply of labor in some spots and a 
shortage in others. The purpose of this 
bill is to balance production. If you want 
to drag this war out unnecessarily, even 
for an hour, a week, a month, or a year, 
stutter and stumble now and take away 
from us unified, effective production ef- 
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fort. You will handicap your sons and 
mine on the battlefield when they may 
need a rifle or a 240-millimeter gun or 
more ammunition that are not there. 
We must not fail to exert our utmost 
effort in this hour of need on the pro- 
duction front. 

Do not let these arguments fool you 
about the unconstitutionality of this bill. 
The need for it, the need for it now and 
after the defeat of Germany, is greater 
than ever for a balanced production to 
make possible a quick and complete vic- 
tory over our enemies. The boys will 
do the job if we will give them the tools 
in time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 242 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WOODRUFF]. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I cannot bring myself to vote 
for this work-or-jail compromise man- 
power bill worked out by the conferees. 
My reasons are clear, concise, and, it 
seems to me, unanswerable. They are 
as follows: 

This bill is not the result of necessity, 
or any exigency which has arisen since 
we became involved in this world strug- 
gle. This measure, and the powers it 
will give the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, was planned by the administra- 
tion prior to 1936, and the forerunner of 
this bill, the model on which it has been 
constructed, is to be found on page 65 of 
the Industrial Mobilization Plan as re- 
vised by the administration in 1936. 

This bill will, if adopted, constitute the 
longest step toward totalitarianism ever 
taken in this Nation. 

The very nature of this proposed enact- 
ment, the very powers it provides for the 
President and his lieutenants, makes it 
an ideal power to be abused, to be used 
to enrich administration favorites, and 
to punish and destroy those in business 
of whom the administration may, for any 
reason, disapprove. 

This great power, if granted the execu- 
tive department, will not be used im- 
partially, fairly and strictly for the wel- 
fare of the Nation. The other powers 
granted to or assumed by the executive 
branch of the Government have not been 
used fairly, impartially, and for the wel- 
fare of the Nation in all cases. In many, 
many cases favoritism, waste, political 
motives and objectives, personal animus 
and plain stupidity have characterized 
the administration of the already vast 
war powers now possessed or assumed by 
the executive department of the Govern- 
ment. I am convinced that this power, 
if granted, will be so abused. 

All the powers and all the acts neces- 
sary for the Army, the Navy, and the 
executive departments of the Govern- 
ment to achieve every legitimate objec- 
tive claimed for this measure, are now 
in the hands of the authorities, and have 
already been granted by the Congress. 
Every single legitimate objective claimed 
to be desired under this bill can easily 
be achieved under existing power now 
in the hands of the President. Every 
Member of this House must be aware of 
that fact. 

The New Deal administration intends, 
if granted this enormous and dictatorial 
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power, to continue it far into the post- 
war period, long after the shooting has 
ceased. The irrefutable proof of that 
statement is to be found in the 1939 New 
Deal revision of the industrial mobiliza- 
tion plan. It will be found in the printed 
document as issued by the Senate, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, second session, 
Document 134. The plain intent of the 
administration, at the end of shooting 
hostilities, is outlined therein under title 
F, Post-war Readjustment. Therein it 
is pointed out that the political or eco- 
nomic factors may make it desirable—on 
the part of the administration—to con- 
tinue the powers. My colleagues will re- 
call that already we are being told by of- 
ficial spokesmen for the administration 
that the war powers, the price controls, 
the regimentation, rationing, and num- 
berless other limitations upon farmers, 
businessmen and women, and the work- 
ers must be continued long after hostili- 
ties cease. My colleagues will also recall 
that this 1939 revision of the industrial 
mobilization plan was concealed from 
the press. We were not then at war. 
There had been no Pearl Harbor assault. 
Yet the President attempted to conceal 
from the American people the provisions 
of his 1939 revision of the industrial 
mobilization plan by refusing to let the 
representatives of the press have it. It 
was kept a secret document until Sena- 
tor ARTHUR VANDENBERG, of my own State, 
secured a copy of it and introduced it as 
a Senate document and it was printed 
and made public as such. On page 3 of 
that document even the administration 
admits that— 

The surrender of all individual rights in 
wartime is undesirable, if it can be avoided. 


Well, my colleagues, here is a surren- 
der of individual rights proposed in this 
work-or-jail bill which is entirely avoid- 
able and ought to be avoided. There is 
another statement in that 1939 revision 
of the mobilization plan, printed on page 
7 of the Senate Document No. 134, which 
applies with peculiar force to this case 
and the conditions now obtaining: 

Strong and intelligent leadership is more 
important and will do more to secure volun- 
tary cooperation of industry and the civilian 
population than will any arbitrary regula- 
tions or organization charts that may be pre- 
pared, no matter how they appear. 


How can we ignore that statement and 
square our action of passing this iniqui- 
tous and dangerous bill to completely 
regiment our people and place them in 
the power of political bureaucrats. How 
can we square our action, I say, with the 
welfare of the workers of this country, 
with the welfare of our free institutions, 
with the whole spirit of freedom for 
which our armed forces are fighting and 
dying on battlefields all over the world. 

I am convinced the powers which will 
be granted the administration if this 
measure is passed will be used to stifle 
workers, farmers, labor unions, and to 
destroy businesses of which the admin- 
istration bureaucrats do not approve. 
Pass this bill and you will have placed 
in the hands of the President the power 
to reward many times over the members 
of the Thousand Dollar Club, who, ac- 
cording to their membership conditions, 
are te Be allowed to advise on govern- 
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mental policies. The power to be granted 
under the measure, if passed, would make 
it easy for those who are determined to 
socialize business and agriculture and 
industry in this country to achieve their 
objectives. That is what we vote for if 
we vote in favor of this conference com- 
promise. In fact, this measure is not a 
conference compromise. It is the power 
framed and furbished exactly as the ad- 
ministration wants it. 

Finally, I cannot and will not vote 
for this measure because it points pre- 
cisely in the opposite direction from the 
ideals for which our noble men and 
women are fighting, and our civilians 
are working. This is another—and by 
far the longest—step away from individ- 
ual rights, liberties, free government, 
free labor, free agriculture, free indus- 
try, and free society for which we drafted 
our sons and have sent them forth to 
fight and die. This measure ought to be 
defeated. I hope it will be defeated. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
include therein a telegram from Mr. Wil- 
liam Green, of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

(The telegram referred to follows:) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 26, 1945. 
Hon. Roy O. WOODRUFF, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

It seems inconceivable that having reached 
a War stage when it is clearly evident that 
the German armies are decisively defeated 
that Congress would even consider the pas- 
sage of a bill which smacks of slavery. The 
working men and women of America, through 
their skill and service, contributed very 
largely to the inevitable defeat of the Ger- 
man armies. To make these workers subject 
to heavy penalties and to impose upon them 
a condition which approximates slavery at 
this stage of the World War is unjustifiable 
and indefensible. I therefore protest in the 
name of the 7,000,000 members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor against the adop- 
tion of the measure proposed by the con- 
gressional conference committee, and I ap- 
peal to all Members of Congress to vote 
against the conference report and defeat it 
decisively. 

WILLIAM GREEN, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I call the attention of the House 
to the fact that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THOMASON] said there were 
500,000 World War No. 2 veterans in hos- 
pitals at this time. The total wounded 
is something under 600,000. Under Sec- 
retary of War Patterson testified that 
of the wounded on Iwo Jima 70 percent 
had already recovered and returned to 
duty. About 80 percent of the wounded 
in this war have gone back to duty. The 
gentleman from Texas should correct his 
statement. 

Another thing, the bill originally 
passed by the House did not affect 
women. This bill I believe includes the 
women of the country. They can be 
ordered into industry or frozen in their 
jobs. This bill will regiment, blueprint, 
and make the workers of our country 
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do a mental, physical, ritualistic goose 


Another thing about which I am con- 
cerned is that the IV-F and the pool- 
hall loafers who do not now have jobs 
will hesitate to go into a job because 
once there they cannot leave under pen- 
alty of a fine or jail sentence. The bill 
also regiments the farmer—he may lose 
his help under direction of the Com- 
mission. Free American labor and in- 
dustry has outproduced the world—coun- 
tries with slave labor have failed. Why 
such a bill at this late date? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 244 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. GILLIE]. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, the delay, 
the confusion, the arguments, and the 
disagreements that have surrounded 
consideration of compulsory manpower 
legislation during the past weeks is a 
preity fair indication that no clear and 
present need exists for such a bill as has 
now been presented to us by the confer- 
ence committee on H. R. 1752. Congress 
has at no time during this war been 
hesitant about passing legislation to ex- 
pedite the winning of the war. In the 
instant case, the administration de- 
manded that in view of critical man- 
power shortages, compulsory manpower 
legislation should be passed in order to 
increase production. It is obvious that 
the critical shortages in manpower 
alleged to be the reason for passing such 
legislation have failed to impress them- 
selves on the Members of the House, the 
Senate, or the people of this country. 
When labor and industry and great sec- 
tions of the general public line up against 
such legislation, we cannot without full 
confidence in the purposes and in the 
results of such a bill allow it to be passed. 
The simple fact is that there has been 
no case for enslaved labor presented at 
any time, anywhere. It is almost im- 


_ possible to believe that responsible Mem- 


bers of Congress who have been crying 
out against the limits placed on indi- 
vidual freedom by this administration 
could pass favorably on this conference 
report, which gives absolute and dicta- 
torial control over the lives of our citi- 
zens to an individual. I am sure that re- 
sponsible Members will not so do. 

This bill provides pure and simple in- 
voluntary servitude. When you tell one 
man he can designate the places of em- 
ployment, the numbers of employees, 
and determine the kinds of employment 
his fellow citizens may accept, you are 
providing him with unlimited power over 
the economic and private destinies of the 
citizenry. And do not forget that under 
the terms of this bill women as well as 
men are forced to comply. 

I feel very deeply about this question, 
Mr. Speaker. I do not often speak, but, 
in this instance, I am compelled to rise 
to ask the Members of the House not to 
grant such dangerous and unlimited 
authority over our people’s lives to any 
individual. 

Some of the military men put their in- 
terest in the passage of compulsory labor 
legislation on the morale-building basis. 
Do you think there would be a morale- 
building effect on the members of our 
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fighting forces when they learned that 
their wives and their mothers as well as 
their fathers and brothers were being or- 
oo into forced labor? I do not believe 
t. 

We were told the purpose of this legis- 
lation was to increase production—but 
what are the facts presented to bolster 
the view that forcing men to work would 
make them produce more? I have looked 
in vain for any good evidence to support 
such a view. I have found none. On the 
other hand, I have found much evidence 
that the result would be otherwise. La- 
bor says compulsory manpower legisla- 
tion will not work. Industry says it will 
not work. The President and certain 
military leaders say it will. 

I am, I have been, and I will be—until 
that glorious day of victory—eager and 
willing to support everything possible to 
win the war speedily. When the military 
men have come to us for money for muni- 
tions and for legislation to build up the 
armed forces, I have voted for what they 
needed, knowing that they could not 
wage a winning war without men and 
munitions. And when labor and industry 
come before us and ask us not to threaten 
their production effort by enacting a 
slave-labor bill, I believe they, too, de- 
serve and must. have our support. They 
know production as the military leaders 
know war. And the stakes of the workers 
and of management in this war are just 
as great—their sons are fighting just as 
hard. They say free labor can do the 
job and they have come before us not 
just with statements that voluntary la- 
bor can get out the needed production 
but also with carefully thought out sug- 
gestions for utilizing presently estab- 
lished agencies to iron out any local 
shortages or manpower dislocations. 

We have got enough manpower ma- 
chinery set up now, why does not the ad- 
ministration make full use of it? Re- 
sponsible labor and management leaders 
have pleaded with the administration for 
an opportunity to cooperate in clearing 
up all manpower difficulties. What is 
wrong with an administration which can- 
not—with adequate machinery and with 
more than adequate legislation—cooper- 
ate fully with business and labor? 

On the basis of the number of people 
shown to be needed in war plants—and 
grave doubt has been placed on the re- 
liability of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion’s figures even on this point—there 
can be no justifiable argument for set- 
ting up the machinery called for in this 
bill and subjecting the patriotic working 
people to slavery. a 

This bill gives one-man the power of 
life and death over business establish- 
ments, and it gives him complete eco- 
nomic control over individual workers. 
The Director of War Mobilization under 
the provisions of this bill can establish 
employment ceilings in plants, defining 
how many workers may be employed 
there and what kinds of workers, and he 
can regulate the hiring of the workers 
by the employer and the acceptance of 
work by the employees. The Director 
can also freeze workers he thinks essen- 
tial in their jobs—and not just the men 
but also the women. The penalties for 
violation of the bill’s provisions may be 
12 months in jail or $10,000 in fine. How 
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do those provisions compare with the 
thirteenth amendment to our Constitu- 
tion which says: 

Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted, shall 
exist within the United States, or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction. 


I know something about the un-Amer- 
ican flavor of the words “involuntary 
servitude.” I was only 2 years old when 
my parents brought me to this country 
from Scotland, but I remember well 
hearing them tell why they came to 
America, the land of the free. If they 
were alive now, they would probably 
think they were back in the Old World 
where the words “involuntary servitude” 
had a real and unhappy meaning. I 
know they would find it hard to believe 
that in America, the refuge of the eco- 
nomically and politically oppressed 
peoples of the world, the House of Rep- 
resentatives was seriously considering 
the initiation of slave labor ‘in the year 
1945. 

The administration’s plea for a com- 
pulsory manpower bill—“any kind of a 
bill”—sounds too much like another 
trumped-up emergency out of which the 
usual grabs for power can be pushed 
through. This is not a time for experi- 
menting with more administration- 
sponsored cures for imaginary diseases, 
It is no time to threaten the magnificent 
production record of free labor by the 
enactment of a bill which would lower 
the morale of labor, and which labor 
and management agree would retard 
production rather than stimulate it. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
measure proposed in this conference re- 
port on the so-called work-or-jail bill 
is not a statute in the ordinary sense. 
It is a surrender by this House of its 
exclusive, constitutional power to make 
the laws of this country. By the pro- 
posals embodied in this conference re- 
port this House has not written its will 
in the express, clear terms of what a 
congressional act should be. We are 
asked to write a blank check—to give 
carte blanche—to give unlimited power 
to Mr. James F. Byrnes to seize and con- 
trol the bodies, the activities, the very 
souls of 50,000,000 American men and 
women, boys and girls. And, in fact, to 
do the same thing to the members of our 
armed forces when they shall have been 
discharged and returned to this country. 
By the terms of this measure we supinely 
delegate the law-making power of the 
Congress to Mr. Byrnes and place in his 
hands the power to freeze needed work- 
ers of any age, or either sex, into what 
he or his underlings might see fit to 
designate as war jobs, where he and his 
deputies conclude labor shortages exist 
or are threatened. It clothes him or his 
deputies with power to prescribe fines 
and jail penalties for violations of his 
orders. 

Representatives of the great labor 
unions of the country, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States give it as their consensus of opin- 
ion that this so-called compromise would 
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’ “set back rather than aid war produc- 


tion.” 

And this remarkable proposal comes 
at a time when with weapons forged by 
American business, management, and 
labor, our conquering armed forces are 
sweeping forward to victory on every 
battle front. 

Too often heretofore we have been 
swept off our feet by emotionalism only 
to find ourselves legislative food tasters 
for the Senate. 

I am neither a prophet nor the son 
of a prophet, but it is no great hazard 
to predict that this unrestricted sur- 
render of legislative power to Mr. Byrnes 
and its unpredictable use by him and 
his hordes of bureaucrats, running into 
the hundreds of thousands, will never 
be accepted by the other body. 

And if it should be, what a rare oppor- 
tunity it would afford the President, by 
the exercise of his veto power, to turn 
the laugh on a Congress that ina moment 
of weakness had surrendered its solemn 
duty to write the laws of the Nation 
and to protect the liberties of our people. 
This conference report should be rejected 
by this House, and I shall vote against it. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. EDWIN AR- 
THUR HALL]. . 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, consistent with my opposition 
to all measures to make slaves of the 
American people, I am voting against this 
conference report. 

If this final version of the work-or-jail 
bill goes through Congress, every em- 
ployer may just as well surrender his 
plant to the bureaucrats. 

Every officer of a labor union may just 
as well resign, because a Government 
agent will take over his union and super- 
sede his authority. 

All patriotic American working men 
and women may just as well resign them- 
selves to permanent involuntary servi- 
tude. 

Those who thrust this bill down the 
throats of their fellow countrymen may 
live to regret their ill-judged action. 

This final work-or-jail bill is the most 
extreme step ever taken by any modern 
government to enslave its people. It 
makes Hitler look like a piker. Congress 
is following the lead of the Japanese 
Diet, which, I understand, just enacted a 
similar bill. 

Mr. Speaker, you cannot legislate 
patriotism, in war or in peace. You 
either have it or you do not have it. The 
Americans I represent have it and they 
do not need laws to drive patriotism into 
them. 

Free American labor and free Ameri- 
can capital have worked hand in hand 
to supply our fighting men with the 
finest weapons and equipment any army 
and navy ever had. We are on the verge 
of victory in Europe. American labor 
must stay free to attain that victory. 

This conference report on the work- 
or-jail bill will enslave the workers of 
this country if adopted. It will create 
in America a Hitler system of regimenta- 
tion against which American boys are 
fighting in Europe and the Pacific. I 
cannot, I will not, be a party to forcing 
Americans to swallow it. 
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Mr, ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
LMr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, refer- 
ence has been made to what the boys in 
the service may think of our action on 
this measure. Since that has been 
brought up may I say that is a matter 
for the conscience of each one of us. 
For myself I accept that responsibility. 
Let me say to some of you that if you 
will talk to the men in the service you 
will find they are a little more concerned 
about some of the strikes going on here 
on the home front which this bill does 
not reach than they are about any fail- 
ure of production because we have not 
enacted a labor draft. 

Mr. Speaker, if there ever was a need 
for this legislation, which I seriously 
doubt, that need has long since passed, 
I have contended that no dictator nation 
could lick this country because the pro- 
ductivity of men enslaved to a state can 
never equal the productivity of free men. 
Our great production system has proven 
the truth of that statement. Under the 
whiplash and the spur of the war lords of 
Germany and Japan, the peoples of those 
countries for years got ready for war, yet 
in a space of 3 short years, with this 
great free system of ours, we outpro- 
duced’ the whole world until today our 
brave men at the front supplied by this 
great system at home have our enemies 
ieee stark defeat right straight in the 

ace. 

I am confident that the boys at the 
fighting front expect me to use my best 
judgment as to what will bring about 
maximum productions. That is what I 
am doing, and I certainly must give 
proper consideration to the advice of the 
managers of production who are almost 
unanimous in their contention that leg- 
islation such as this will decrease needed 
production instead of increasing pro- 
duction. 

I have always believed that if I had a 
system or a plan that was producing 
results I would stay with that system and 
plan until somebody showed me that it 
was not the best system or showed me a 
better system. Show me any system 
that is better than the one we have. 

Some of you may ask, “If I voted for 
the May bill before, can I consistently 
vote against this conference report?” 
Of course youcan. It has been pointed 
out that that part of the May bill which 
sought to drive the loafer into war work 
has been taken out of this measure. It 
also is disclosed that the measure vests 
in the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion the whole power of this 
bill, a power which, in many ways, goes 
far beyond anything heretofore before 
us, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
STEFAN] for a unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record and to in- 
clude an overseas broadcast. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remaining 214 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to reply to the implication by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FUL- 
TONJ, that possibly Congress is not doing 
its job. Ever since the day the Japanese 
attacked us at Pearl Harbor partisanship 
went out the window and every genuine 
war measure received almost unanimous 


support of the Congress. Congress has - 


done a magnificent job in supporting the 
war effort. Not a single appropriation 
bill to help the war effort has been op- 
posed by the Congress of the United 
States. We did not cancel the war con- 
tracts last September. You remember 
that that was done, and done wholesale. 
Congress was not responsible for that, 
however. 

Fortunately, the heroic work of our 
boys overseas has made this bill unneces- 
sary—they are fighting and winning with 
the weapons which millions of free, loyal, 
American citizens have produced. 

Now less than any other time do our 
citizens at home need the threat of com- 
pulsion to do their duty. We should op- 
pose this bill, and our opposition is com- 
pletely nonpartisan. Democrat and Re- 
publican alike understand that free en- 
terprise and free workers, working to- 
gether with the National Government, 
is the basis on which our men are march- 
ing toward victory. They are this very 
hour defeating the same system which 
this bill would impose on this Republic. 

Mr, MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Hoox]. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a statement by 
Nathan E. Kahn, director of legislation, 
C, I.O. à 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, organized 
Jabor is opposed to this conference re- 
port. Many speeches have been made 
here today, some commending, and some 
condemning the provisions of the bill as 
recommended by this conference. It has 
been said, Mr. Speaker, that we have won 
glorious victories on the sea, in the air, 
and on the land, both in the European 
and Pacific fronts. General Eisenhower 
and General Marshall have been rightly 
praised for their outstanding strategy and 
courage in the face of the formidable 
enemy, and it is said that because of those 
victories, we are in need of this legisla- 
tion. Previous speakers have said that 
General Marshall is asking for this legis- 
lation, claiming it is necessary for the 
winning of the war. 

Mr. Speaker, there are other great 
heroes, other men whose strategy and 
courage should be commended. . Those 
are the great generals of organized 
labor—such as Phil Murray, president of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
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and William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, under 
whose leadership labor has done an out- 
standing feat of production. Organized 
labor has produced the weapons that have 
been placed at the disposal of our great 
generals to be used by our valiant fight- 
ing men. Without the courage and 
strategy of the generals of labor, and 
those who toil in the fields, on the farms, 
in the factories and mines, we could not 
have progressed as far as we have toward 
all-out victory. It was only the joint 
cooperation of the people at home, toil- 
ing and producing, with the generals in 
the armies and our Navy, that victory 
is now just a matter of time. Free labor 
and free America has done the job! Now 
that the job has been done—now that 
victory is in our grasp—are we going to 
penalize those valiant working men and 
women? Are we going to say to them, 
“We cannot trust you further. We are 
not satisfied with the American way of 
life. We must now place upon the stat- 
ute books of this Nation the kind of legis- 
lation that was given to the people of 
Germany by Hitler, and to the people of 
Japan by Hirohito.” No, my friends, we 
should remain a free Nation for the val- 
iant fighting men to return to and be 
proud of—we must not place upon the 
statute books of this Nation anything that 
would smack of slavery. This bill, in 
my opinion, will enslave the American 
people. 

I believe in following the advice of 
General Marshall when his decisions are 
made with regard to strategy on the field 
of battle and the maneuvering of our 
armies, I believe in following the advice 
of Admiral King, Admiral Nimitz, and 
others, when they make their decisions 
with regard to the strategy to be em- 
ployed on the high seas. But when it 
comes to decisions to be made and the 
strategy to be employed with regard to 
production by the laboring men of this 
Nation, then I believe we should follow 
the advice of the great generals of labor, 
and their advice today is “Vote down this 
conference report.” 

As I have said, those two great Ameri- 
cans, Philip Murray, president of the 
C. I. O., and William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, are 
opposed to this bill. Yes, Mr. Speaker, 
and the great generals of management 
and industry have given their advice, 
which should be followed, and their ad- 
vice, strange as it may seem, echoes the 
advice of the generals of labor. Man- 
agement, industry, and labor join hands 
today in requesting this Congress to vote 


“down this conference report. Manage- 


ment, industry, and labor want a free 
America, with free enterprise, with free 
labor, so that we may continue along 
the American way of life, and continue to 
produce, so that our valiant fighting men 
may not be hampered in any way in their 
onward march to victory. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent heretofore granted, I include here- 
with a statement of Nathan E. Cowan, 
director of legislation, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations: 

Today, on the eve of the overthrow of 
Nazi dictatorship, the conference report on 
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the manpower bill proposes that the House 
and Senate confer on one man, the Director 
of the Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, an outrageously sweeping grant of 
power. Nowhere is the use of this power 
properly safeguarded. The Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations urges every Mem- 
ber of the House and Senate to vote down 
this conference report. We also urge that 
they insist upon an opportunity to vote for 
proper manpower legislation and that they 
reject any other proposals at this time. 

The powers conferred upon the Director 
go far beyond the mobilization of manpower 
and threaten to invade the liberties of all 
loyal Americans. At no point during the de- 
bates in the House and Senate on the bills 
that went to conference were any arguments 
advanced to justify such a sweeping dele- 
gation of powers. It is unthinkable that the 
Members of the House and Senate are pre- 
pared to confer such powers upon one man 
at this or any other time. 

This country fought the War of 1812 to 
prevent impressment of Americans, It is 
clear from the bill reported by the confer- 
ence that someone has tampered with this 
legislation to convert it into an impressment 
bill, It is hard for us to believe that even the 
members of the conference committee were 
properly aware of the effects of the redraft 
which they have reported out. 

The emphasis throughout this bill is upon 
freezing the individual worker to the job. 
Throughout the debates in the House and 
Senate the emphasis was upon the need for 
recruiting to war jobs a limited number of 
people characterized as “slackers.” This 
bill strikes at more than 50,000,000 Ameri- 
cans who have loyally supported the war 
effort and especially at the millions who are 
now in war jobs. : 

On these patriotic citizens the full penal- 
ties. of the law are directed. There is no 
proper appeal system and no adequate re- 
course to the courts. The Administrator is 
judge and jury, and as the bill now réads, he 
is capable of finding the individual employer 
or worker guilty and subject to a year in 
jail or $10,000 fine. : 

The unbridled discretion of the Admin- 
istrator, combined with the severity of the 
penalties, promotes an atmosphere which it 
would be difficult to duplicate in the history 
of a liberty-loving people. Perhaps more 
important, what fair-minded person could 
believe that labor operating in such a slave 
atmosphere would be capable of the tasks 
which wartime production requires, 

It is a commonplace that even without 
governmental restraint the individual work- 
er standing alone is at the mercy of his em- 
ployer’s economic power. To that existing 
restraint the report adds a more drastic one. 
Under this bill it is a true, but startling fact, 
that the employer remains just as free as 
formerly to discharge the individual worker 
while even the inadequate weapon of the in- 
dividual employee, namely, his right to quit, 
is eliminated. This further invasion of the 
employee’s freedom can hardly be justified 
by any manpower needs. Indeed, the result 
of the bill's one-sidedness is to sacrifice the 
employee's freedom at the expense of the 
purported objects of the report. For there 
is nothing in the report which would pre- 
vent an employer from freely discharging all 
of his employees. 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, lest 
there be any misunderstanding of my 
position on the legislation now under 
consideration, I desire to say that I am 
opposed to its enactment, because it is, 
in my opinion, absolutely pointless and 
unnecessary. 
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For weeks and weeks we have listened 
to arguments about the need for a work- 
or-fight bill. This is no more a work-or- 
fight bill than was the Smith-Connally 
Act. You. will recall that when the 
Smith-Connally Act was before this 
House we listened to flat guaranties that 
there would be no more work stoppages 
in war industry if only Congress would 
pass that legislation. At the time it was 
said the legislation was aimed at pre- 
venting a strike call by John L. Lewis. 
Lewis is negotiating another contract, 
and we have another bill. We hear in 
the corridors the same arguments we 
heard at the time the Smith-Connally 
bill was being pushed through this 
House. 

What did the Smith-Connally bill ac- 
complish? Absolutely nothing; and this 
bill, if it is passed, will accomplish ex- 
actly the same thing. 

Men stand here and talk about labor 
and industry—the deplorable state of 
their relations. They talk about criti- 
cal labor areas, and the need for com- 
pelling men and women to stay on the 
jobs. And outside this Chamber all of us 
will admit honestly that before many 
months have passed there will be actual 
lay-offs of men and women and industry 
will be struggling with reconversion 
problems. 

Instead of devoting our energies and 
time to planning to prevent -wholesale 
lay-offs—to plan for production to keep 
men working—to provide satisfactory 
employment at decent wages for the men 
returning from the front—we devote our 
time and our efforts to the consideration 
of legislation which, it is claimed, will 
hold the threat of fine and imprisonment 
over every man and woman now em- 
ployed in war production. 

It recalls to mind the headlines about 
lagging war production. The horrible 
strikes that have plagued the country as 
a result of the thoughtless, selfish, and 
unpatriotic men and women who have 
labored in our war factories and ship- 
yards. 

It also recalls the fact that these same 
thoughtless and inconsiderate men and 
women who have manned our machines 
and built our ships have turned out 
planes in numbers that surpass the figure 
that was referred to as fantastic just a 
short while ago. These same men and 
women, cooperating with management, 
have produced 50,000,000 deadweight tons 
of cargo ships, and over 50,000 naval 
vessels, They have produced 6,000,000 
rifles and 5,000,000 carbines and 37,000,- 
000,000 rounds of small arms ammuni- 
tion. In addition they have produced 
the tanks and the guns and the bombs 
and all the other matériel for war. They 
have produced in such quantities that it 
has staggered the imagination of friend 
and foe alike. 

But, in spite of this, we are told we 
must have more legislation to make them 
work. 

You have a Secretary of Labor and a 
monumental Labor Department—for 
what purpose? There is a War Labor 
Board, the National Labor Relations 
Board, the Railway Mediation Board, the 
Conciliation Service in the Labor De- 
partment; the O. P. A. has a labor-rela- 
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tions office, the War Shipping Admin- 
istration has a maritime labor-relations 
office; the War Production Board has a 
house full of labor-relations and man- 
power-requirements officials. You have 
the War Manpower Commission, the Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization, the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization. In the Army 
you have labor relations officers and you 
have the same thing in the Navy. There 
is scarcely a board, an agency, an office, 
or a backroom in Washington fhat does 
not have someone who is an authority 
on labor relations and manpower utili- 
zation. Why were they created? Why 
are they continuing to function if they 
are not capable of doing the job? Why 
pile more on an already top-heavy mass 
of labor controls? The Congress con- 
tributes to the confusion, and then some 
Members wail because there is what they 
term a “vague and uncertain” national 
labor policy. There is an almost con- 
stant denunciation of bureaucracy; yet 
this type of legislation is recommended 
as ideal. No man can honestly criti- 
cize bureaucracy and then vote for the 
passage of this measure. You are in- 
vesting an «dministrator with almost 
limitless authority, with the authority 
of economic life or death over the fam- 
ilies of the lahd, and you have no ade- 
quate control over the authority of that 
administrator. j 

The news from the European fronts 
is thrilling. Please God, that phase of 
our war effort will soon be at an end. It 
may well be that there are some who 
fear a let-down will follow victory there. 
I do not share that fear because I have 
faith in the working people of America. 
There is scarcely a family in the land 
that has not felt—intimately—the shock 
of having boys leave for overseas and 
the battle fronts. They certainly are 
not going to let those kids down, They 
will want to bring them home as quickly 
as possible. They will want to get 
the war in the Pacific over at the 
earliest possible minute. Those who 
fear a collapse on the home front 
should have courage enough to speak out 
boldly and say that is what they fear. 
Tell the people the truth and you can 
rely on their response. There is the rec- 
ord of the American workingman and 
woman since Pearl Harbor to prove they 
can out-produce the world. There is the 
history of 150 years of America that 
proves Americans are not weaklings— 
that they will not leave anything half 
done—that they will carry through on 
any job they start, whether it is building 
a city or fighting a war. 

Before too long we are going to be 
worried about employment. We are go- 
ing to be worried about jobs, and pro- 
duction and security. If we do not plan 
for that day we will be in © sorry mess. 
We will not make the grade unless we 
have complete cooperation—not half- 
hearted, but complete cooperation among 
labor, Management, and our Govern- 
ment. You will not inspire that coop- 
eration by setting them ‘at each other’s 
throats, as you are doing with this sort 
of legislation imposing criminal sanc- 
tions on labor and management. In- 
stead, you are inspiring fear and dis- 
trust of government. Instead of writing 
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labor controls, we ought to start repeal- 
ing some of the legislation that is al- 
ready on the books. 

Mr, MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the original May labor draft bill was 
before the House in February I opposed 
it and voted against it. After carefully 
reading and studying the conference re- 
port now under consideration I must still 
remain in opposition to this legislation. 
If I thought that this legislation would 
increase defense production or shorten 
the war by 1 hour, I would gladly vote 
for the conference report on the drafting 
of our manpower. ‘The compromises de- 
cided upon by the conferees have not 
materially changed the objectional fea- 
tures of the original May bill.. This is 
the first legislation since my coming to 
Congress where the great majority of in- 
dustrial management, the association of 
manufacturers, and labor organizations 
are united on legislation affecting labor. 
The chairman of the National Associa- 
tion of manufacturers said the following 
regarding this bill: 

If national manpower legislation could 
provide the answer, industry itself would be 
the first to call for the enactment of a na- 
tional service law. But the very nature of 
the manpower problem today is proof positive 
that national legislation—a blanket law— 
would not and could not solve the crisis. 


Today I received a telegram from Mr. 
M. H. Cochrane, secretary of the Indiana 
Manufacturers’ Association, stating that 
this organization deemed a manpower 
act wholly unnecessary. 

The United States Steel Corporation, 
world’s largest industrial empire, with 
large facilities in my district, reveal an 
all-time production peak of over 40,000,- 
000 tons of steel. I could quote numer- 
ous statistics from the records of large 
industrial corporations where they tan 
justly boast of tremendous production 
far beyond their expectations. Volun- 
tary and free labor has greatly aided in 
winning all of our Nation’s wars; through 
its cooperation with management and 
Government all America rejoices that 
victory is on the horizon. Let us not do 
anything at this hour which might im- 
pede or hinder our industrial unity. 
Organized labor is in agreement that the 
manpower problem can be dealt with in 
a constructive way—not through resort- 
ing to force or compulsion, but through 
a proper utilization of available man- 
power. Since Pearl Harbor, labor has 
accomplished a miracle in war produc- 
tion through the industry and the loy- 
alty of American labor. Production 
records have been shattered in every mill 
and factory throughout the land; this 
Was accomplished through free and un- 
shackled American labor. The unfortu- 
nate outlaw trikes which have occurred 
throughout the country were brought 
about by local conditions and without 
the consent of the leaders of organized 
labor. The manpower hours lost by 
these wildcat strikes in 1944 were less 
than one-fourth of 1 percent. Let us 
preserve industrial harmony by voting 
against this conference report to draft 
the manpower of our Nation, 


“ 
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Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remaining time on this side to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, at 
the outset I want to emphasize what the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. THomason]. 
has said that this report does not affect 
in any manner any collective-bargaining 
agreement whether this agreement pro- 
vides for a closed shop or open shop or 
any other union security provision. It 
has no effect on strikes or the right to 
strike. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress has voted 
to compel the young men of our country 
to fight, and if necessary to die, for our 
country. You and I on this floor must 
possess the same courage that we expect 
of those whom we voted to compel to 
serve our country in time,of war. The 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] 
said that we have Germany on the brink 
of defeat, or words to that effect. The 
gentleman is absolutely correct. But that 
was as the result of the courage of those 
who comprise our armies and as a result 
of the leadership of Marshall, Eisen- 
hower, MacArthur, and our other great 
generals in the Army and our admirals 
and officers of the Navy. General 
Marshall has said that this bill is neces- 
sary as a war measure. With all respect 
to others who oppose him on matters con- 
cerning the conduct of the war, I am will- 
ing to follow the leadership of General 
Marshall. Some arguments against this 
bill have been made, such as “involuntary 
servitude, the destruction of freedom,” 
and so forth. I have heard those argu- 
ments made before. I heard the same 
arguments made against the original 
Selective Service Act. I heard the same 
arguments made by Members against 
the extension of the Selective Training 
and Service Act, which passed this House 
by one vote. I fear expressing the situa- 
tion our country would be in today if that 
bill had been defeated. This is a time 
when we have to use our judgment for 
the best interests of the United States of 
America, and we must have the courage 
to vote for the interests of our country. 

I urge the adoption of the conference 
report. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 
All time has expired. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to this work or jail bill for sev- 
eralreasons, First we cgnnot ignore the 
fact that the war on the German front is 
rapidly coming to a substantial end. 
Our construction of war plants and fac- 
tories is pretty well over and leaves many 
workers available for manufacturing. 
Several plants in my district alone are 
laying workers off by the hundreds and 
even thousands. The Henry Kaisers 
shipyard has notified 9,000 of their 
employees that they will be layed off by 
May 1 this year. Why should we at 
this stage of the war slap 53,000,000 
workers in the face with this kind of 
legislation when they have done such a 
remarkable job of production for several 
years? It would be an insult that would 
take away all of their pride of having 
made, voluntarily, a great contribution 
to the Nation’s war effort. W.P. B. Econ- 
omist Saposs has stated that in April 
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1944 output per worker was between 30 
and 35 percent higher than in December 
1942 Munitions production he said had 
just about quadrupled between January 
1942 and December 1943 with additional 
employment of only 70 percent. In other 
words at the end of the 2-year period 
17 workers were producing as much as 
40 workers were before. My experience 
with labor-management committees has 
shown that workers have made many, 
many suggestions to increase produc- 
tion. Workers are in the fight but this 
kind of a law will make them down- 
hearted and production may go down 
instead of up. Increased production per 
worker has pushed profits to an all-time 
high. According to O. P. A. studies 
profits in aircraft and parts are 1,686 
percent higher for 1944 than pre-war, 
lumber and timber basic products 1,064 
percent higher, engines and turbines 
2,431 percent higher, vvoolens and wor- 
steds 1,049 percent higher, bituminous 
and other soft coals 1,148 percent higher. 

The only thing we need to do to get the 
workers to stay on their war jobs to the 
last is for us to let them know that there 
will be a peacetime job for them when the 
war is over so they will know that it will 
not be necessary for them to rush from 
their war job to grab a permanent job. 
In casc we need a few more workers in 
some war jobs a slight increase in wages 
to compensate for the higher cost of liv- 
ing in war production areas, will. solve 
that problem. Let us allow everybody in 
this country to enjoy the ending of the 
war with the satisfaction of knowing we 
all did it in the American way. Many 
boys in the service have expressed them- 
selves as being against this bill. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower says today that enemy 
armies in western Germany are defeated 
and let us not spoil the victory by black- 


“ening our statutes with a law like this 


when it is evident that it is not needed, 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. The previous ques- 
tion was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr, Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. The yeas and nays 
were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 167, nays 160, voted “present” 
2, not voting 103, as follows: 


[Roll No. 53] 
YEAS—167 

Abernethy Case, N. J. Ervin 
Adams Celler Fallon 
Anderson, Clason Fernandez 

N. Mex Clements Fisher 
Andrews, Ala. Cochran Flannagan 
Andrews, N. Y. Colmer Folger 
Baldwin, Md Cooley Forand 
Baldwin, N, Y. Cooper Gallagher 
Barrett, Pa Courtney Gamble 
Beckworth Cox Gary 

li Curley Gathings 
Bennet, N. Y D'Alesandro Gorski 
Bland Daughton, Va. Gossett 
Bloom Granger 
Bonner De Lacy Grant, Ala 
Boykin Delaney, Gwynne, Iowa 
Brooks James J. Hall, 
Brown, Ga, Dickstein Leonard W 
Bryson Domengeaux Hancock 
Buckley Doughton, N. C. Hare 
Burch Douglas, Calif. Hart 
Burgin Douglas, Ill Hays 
Byrne, N. Y. Drewry Healy 
Camp Earthman Hébert 
Carlson Elliott Heffernan 
Carnahan Engle, Calif, Herter 


Hecelton Morrison Sheppard 
Hope Murdock Smith, Va. 
Jackson Murphy Somers, N. Y, 
Jarman Murray, Tenn, Sparkman 
Johnson, Calif, O'Neal Spence 
Johnson, O'Toole Starkey 
Luther A. Pace Stewart 
Johnson, Patman Sullivan 
Lyndon B. Peterson, Fila. Sundstrom 
Johnson, Okla. Peterson, Ga. Taber 
Kean Pickett Thom 
Kefauver Plumley Thomason 
Kerr Poage Tolan 
Kilburn Price, Fla. Towe 
Kilday test Trimble 
Kopplemann Quinn, N. Y. Vinson 
nham Rabin Voorhis, Calif, 
Latham Rains Wadsworth 
Lea Ramspeck Walter 
Link Randolph Weaver 
Lynch Rankin W 
McCormack Richards Whitten 
McGlinchey Riley Whittington 
McMillan, S. C. Robertson, Va. Wigglesworth 
Mahon , Md. Winstead 
Marcantonio Roe, N, Y, Wood 
Martin, Iowa Rogers, Fla. Woodhouse 
May Rogers, oodrum, Va. 
Merrow Rooney Worley 
Miller, Calif. Rowan Zimmerman 
Us Ryter 
Monroney Sasscer 
NAYS—160 
Allen, NI. Granahan Michener 
Andersen, Grant, Ind, Miller, Nebr, 
H. Carl Green Mundt 
Andresen, Griffiths Murray, Wis, 
August H, Gross Neely 
1l Hall, Norrell 
Auchincloss Edwin Arthur O’Brien, Mich. 
Bailey Halleck O'Hara 
Barrett, Wyo. Hand O'Konski 
eall Harness, Ind. Patrick 
Bender Harris Patterson 
Bennett, Mo. Havenner Philbin 
Biemiller Hedrick Ploeser 
Brehm Hess Rabaut 
Brumbaugh Hin Ramey 
Buck Hoch Reed, 0 
Buffett Hoeven Reed, N. Y. 
Bunker Holmes, Mass, Rees, Kans 
Campbell Holmes, Wash. Rich A 
Canfield Hook Robertson, 
Cannon, Mo, Horan N. Dak. 
Chenoweth Jenkins Robinson, Utah 
Chiperfield Jennings Robsion, Ky. 
Church Jensen Rockwell 
Clevenger Johnson, Ill, Rodgers, Pa 
Coffee Johnson, Ind, Rogers, N. Y. 
Cole, Mo. Jones Sadowski 
Corbett Jonkman Savage 
Cravens Kearney Schwabe, Mo. 
Crawford Kee Schwabe, Okla 
Crosser Keefe Scrivner 
Cunningham Kelley, Pa Shafer 
Curtis Kelly, Ill. Sharp 
Dolliver King Short 
Doyle Kinzer Simpson, Pa. 
Dworshak Kirwan Smith, Ohio 
Ellis Kunkel Snyder 
Elsaesser LaFollette Springer 
Elston Lane Stefan 
Engel, Mich. Larcade Sumners, Tl 
Feighan LeCompte Sumners, Tex 
Fenton LeFevre Talbot 
Flood Lemke Talle 
Fo Lewis Thomas, Tex, 
Fulton Ludlow Tibbott 
Gardner McConnell Traynor 
Gavin McCowen Vorys, Ohio 
Gearhart McDonough Wasielewski 
Geelan McKenzie Weichel 
Gerlach McMillen, Ill, Welch 
Gillespie Madden Wilson 
Gillette Manasco Wolcott 
Gillie Mansfield, Wolfenden, Pa. 
Goodwin Mont. Wolverton, N. J. 
Graham Mason Woodruff, Mich, 
VOTED “PRESENT’—2 
Dingell Slaughter 
NOT VOTING—103 
Allen, La. Bradley, Mich. Cole, N. Y, 
Anderson, Calif, Bradley, Pa. Combs 
Arends Brown, Ohio Dawson 
Arnold Bulwinkle ey, 
Barden Butler John J, 
Byrnes, Wis. Dirksen 
Bates, Ky. Cannon, Fla. Dondero 
Bates, Mass, 8, Durham 
Bishop Chapman Eaton 
Blackney Chelf Eberharter 
Bolton Clark Ellsworth 
Soren Cole, Kans, Fellows 
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Puller Knutson Resa 
Gibson Landis Rivers 
Gifford Lesinski Rizley 
Gordon Luce Russell 
Gore Lyle Sabath 
Gregory McGehee Sheridan 
Gwinn, N. Y. McGregor Sikes 
Hagen Maloney Simpson, Ill. 
Hale Mansfield, Tex, Smith, Maine 
Harless, Ariz. Martin, Mass. Smith, Wis. 
Hartley Morgan Stevenson 
Hendricks Mott Stigler 
Henry Norton Stoc! n 
Hinshaw O'Brien, IN. Tarver 
Hobbs Outland Taylor 
Hoffman Pfeifer Thomas, N. J. 
Holifield Phillips ‘Torrens 
Howell Pittenger Vursell 
Huber Powell Weiss 

Hull Powers White 

Izac Price, Ill, Wickersham 
Judd Rayfiel Winter 
Keogh Reece, Tenn, 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Rivers for, with Mr. Smith of Wiscon- 
sin against. 

Mr. Eberhardt for, 
against. 

Mr. Judd for, with Mr. Rizley against. 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mrs, Smith of Maine 
against. 

Mr. Thomas of New Jersey for, with Mr, 
Bishop against, 

Mr. Resa for, with Mr. Price of Illinois 
against. 

Mr. Hartley for, with Mr. Howell against. 

Mr. Rayfell for, with Mr. White against, 

Mr. Winter for, with Mr. Powers against. 

Mr. Pfeifer for, with Mr. Phillips against. 

Mr. Bulwinkle for, with Mr. Simpson of 
Illinois against. 

Mr, John J. Delaney for, with Mr. Hagen 
against. 

Mr. Bradley of Pennsylvania for, with Mr, 
Holifield against. 

Mr. Barry for, with Mr. Harless of Arizona 
against. 

Mr. Gifford for, with Mr. Henry against. 

Mr. Dingell for, with Mr. Knutson against, 

Mr. Arends for, with Mr. Fellows against, 

Mrs. Norton for, with Mr Arnold against, 

Mr. Gordon for, with Mr. Hoffman against, 

Mr. Torrens for, with Mr, Bradley of Michi- 
gan against. 

Mr. Wickersham for, with Mr. Pittenger 
against. 

Mr. Chapman for, with Mr. Outland 
against. 

Mr. Hale for, with Mr. Hull against. 

Mr. Durham for, with Mr. Sheridan against, 

Mr. Chelf for, with Mr. McGregor against, 

Mr. Slaughter for, with Mr. Brown of Ohio 
against. . 


General pairs: 


Mr. Hobbs with Mr. Ellsworth, 

Mr. Stigler with Mr. Anderson of Call- 
fornia. 

Mr. Allen of Louisiana with Mr. Gwinn of 
New York. 

Mr. O’Brien of Illinois with Mr. Fuller. 

Mr. Combs with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts, 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Bates of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Bates of Kentucky with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Maloney with Mr. Stevenson, 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Weiss with Mr. Stockman, 

Mr. Huber with Mr, Eaton, 

Mr, Gregory with Mr. Reece of Tennessee, 

Mr. Izac with Mrs. Luce, 

Mr. Lyle with Mr. Cole of New York. 

Mr. Mansfield of Texas with Mr. Butler, 

Mr, Lesinski with Mr. Blackney. 

Mr, Sabath with Mr. Dirksen. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Case of South Dakota, 

Mr. Cannon of Florida with Mr. Byrnes of 
Wisconsin, 


with Mr. Dondero 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, Mr. Knutson. Had he been pres- 
ent he would have noted “nay.” Hav- 
ing voted in the affirmative, I withdraw 
my vote and answer “present.” 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
this roll call I voted “yea.” Ihave a pair 
with the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. 
Brown, who, if he were present, would 
have yoted “nay.” Accordingly I change 
my vote and answer “present.” 
` The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
ee motion to reconsider was laid on the 

ble. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO PRINT 


Mr. MAY. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks on the conference 
report just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection, ` 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 298) 
to continue Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion as an agency of the United States, 
increase its borrowing power, revise the 
basis of the annual appraisal of its assets, 
and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
aoe of the gentleman from Ken- 

u 


There was ne objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT ` 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 298) 
to continue Commodity Credit Corporation 
as an agency of the United States, increase 
its borrowing power, revise the basis of the 
annual appraisal of its assets, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 

ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: 
“That section 4 of the Act approved March 8, 
1938 (52 Stat. 108), as amended, is amended 
by striking out ‘$3,000,000,000' and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘$4,'750,000,000.’ 

“Sec. 2. The provisions of subsection (c) of 
section 381 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 67) are suspended until 
the expiration of the two-year period begin- 
ning with the ist day of January immediately 
following the date on which the President, by 
proclamation, or the Congress, by concurrent 
resolution, declares that hostilities in the 
present war have terminated. During the 
period of such suspension the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall not sell any farm 
commodity owned or controlled by it at less 
than the parity or comparable price therefor, 
except that the foregoing restriction shall not 
apply to (1) sales for new or byproduct uses; 
(2) sales of peanuts for the extraction of oil; 
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(3) sales for export; (4) sales for seed or 
feed: Provided, That no wheat or corn shall 
be sold for feed at less than parity price for 
corn at the time such sale is made: And pro- 
vided jurther, That in making regional ed- 
justments in the sale price of corn or wheat 
for feed, the minimum price need not be 
higher in any area than the United States 
average parity price for corn; (5) sales of 
commodities which have substantially deter- 
iorated in quality or of nonbasic perishable 
commodities where there is danger of loss. 
or waste through spoilage; or (6) sales for 
the purpose of establishing claims against 
persons who have committed fraud, misrepre- 
sentation, or other wrongful acts with respect 
to the commodity. The method that is now 
used for the purposes of Commodity redit 
Corporation loans for determining the parity 
price or its equivalent for seven-eighths-inch 
Middling cotton at the average location used 
in fixing the base loan rate for cotton shall 
also be used for determining the parity price 
for seven-eighths-inch Middling cotton at 
such average location for the purposes of this 
section. 

“Src, 3. The last paragraph of section 2 (e) 
of the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 
as amended by the Stabilization Extension 
Act of 1944, shall not apply to the operations 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946: Provided, 


That the making of subsidy payments and 


the buying of commodities for resale at a 
loss, by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
shall be limited as follows: Obligations for 
making such payments and absorbing such 
losses may be incurred and paid by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation (a) in such 
amounts as may be necessary (1) to com- 
plete operations with respect to 1944 and 
prior year crop programs and (2) to fulfill 
obligations incurred prior to July 1, 1945, 
with respect to 1945 and prior fiscal year non- 
crop programs; and (b) in amounts which 
do not involve subsidy payments or losses in 
excess of (1) $568,000,000 for operations dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, with 
respect to the dairy production payment pro- 
gram, (2) $120,000,000 for operations during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, with 
respect to other noncrop programs, including 
the feed-wheat program, and (3) $225,000,000 
with respect to the 1945 crop program opera- 
tions: Provided, That not to exceed 10 per 
centum of each amount specified in clauses 
(b) (1), (2), and (3) shall be available inter- 
changeably for the operations described in 
such clauses but in no case shall the total 
subsidy payments and losses absorbed under 
any one of such clauses be increased by more 
than 10 per centum: Provided further, That 
in carrying out the dairy production pay- 
ment program, beginning April 1, 1945, the 
rate of payment per pound of butterfat de- 
livered shall not be less than 25 per centum 
of the national weighted average rate of pay- 
ment per one hundred pounds of whole milk 
delivered, 

“Src. 4. The first two sentences of section 1 
of the Act approved March 8, 1938 (52 Stat. 
107), as amended, are amended to read as 
follows: 

“‘As of the 30th of June in each year 
and as soon as possible thereafter, beginning 
with June 30, 1945, an appraisal of all of the 
assets and liabilities of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for the purpose of determining 
the net worth of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration shall be made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The value of assets shall be 
determined on the basis of the cost of such 
assets to the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
or insofar as practicable, the average market 
price of such assets during the last month 
of the fiscal year covered by the appraisal, 
whichever is the lower, and a report of any 
such appraisal shall be submitted to the 
President as soon as possible after it has 
been made.’ 
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“Sec. 5. The first sentence of subsection (a) 
of section 7 of the Act approved January 31, 
1935 (49 Stat. 4), as amended, is amended by 
striking out ‘June 30, 1945’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘June 30, 1947’.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

BRENT SPENCE, 

PAUL Brown, 

WRIGHT PaTMAN, 

JESSE P, WOLCOTT, 

FRED L. CRAWFORD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Managers on the part oj the Senate, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 298) to continue Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as an agency of 
the United States, increase its borrowing 
power, revise the basis of the annual appraisal 
of its assets, and for other purposes, submit 
the following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompanying 
conference report: 


INCREASE IN AMOUNT OF OBLIGATIONS 


The first section of the bill as passed by 
the Senate proposed to increase the amount 
of obligations which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation may have outstanding from the 
present limit of $3,000,000,000 to $4,500,000,- 
000. The House amendment provided for an 
increase of such amount to $5,000,000,000. In 
the first section of the conference substitute 
the amount is fixed at $4,750,000,000. 


SECTION 381 (C) OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
ACT OF 1938 

Section 3 of the bill as passed by the Sen- 
ate provided for suspending the operation 
of section 381 (c) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 (which imposes certain re- 
strictions with respect to the sale of cotton 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation) until 
the expiration of the 2-year period beginning 
with the ist day of January immediately 
following the cate on which the President by 
proclamation, or the Congress by concur- 
rent resolution, declares that hostilities in 
the present war have terminated. Such a 
provision was not contained in the House 
amendment, but the House amendment, by 
section 2 thereof, rewrote such section 381 (c) 
so as to substitute provisions, to be of tem- 
porary operation, similar to those carried in 
recent appropriation acts restricting the au- 
thority of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to sell any farm commodity at less than 
the parity or comparable price therefor. This 
section of the House amendment would have 
had the effect of repealing such section 
381 (c) as now in force. 

In section 2 of the conference substitute 
these provisions of the bill as passed by the 
Senate and of the House amendment are 
combined in such manner as to give full ef- 
fect to the House provision, except that after 
the period of suspension above referred to 
section 381 (c) as now in force will again 
become effective. 


SUBSIDY PAYMENTS AND PURCHASES FOR RESALE 
AT A LOSS 

Section 4 of the bill as passed by the Senate 
and section 3 of the House amendment, 
though differing in several particulars, each 
had two general purposes: (1) to make the 
last paragraph of section 2 (e) of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, as amended 
(which prohibits, after June 30, 1945, the 
making of subsidy payments or the buying 
of commodities for resale at a loss to facili- 
tate the stabilization program, unless appro- 
priations for such purpose have been made), 
inapplicable in the case of operations of the 
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Commodity Credit Corporation for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and (2) to impose 
limitations with respect to such subsidy pay- 
ments and such absorption of losses. 

The text of section 3 of the conference sub- 
stitute is the same as section 3 of the House 
amendment. 

The purpose and effect of section 3 of the 
conference substitute differ from the purpose 
and effect of section 4 of the bill as passed by 
the Senate in the following particulars: 

Section 3 of the conference substitute au- 
thorizes subsidy payments under the dairy 
production payment program in the amount 
of $568,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1946. Section 4 of the bill as passed by 
the Senate authorized subsidy payments un- 
der such program in the amount of 
$250,000,000 for the first half of such fiscal 
year and, if the war is not over, authorized 
such program to be continued during the last 
half of the fiscal year on a basis which would 
not involve subsidy payments in excess of 
$250,000,000, subject to the requirement that 
the program be terminated immediately if 
the war should end before the close of the 
fiscal year. The increase in the limitation of 
funds for dairy production payments is pro- 
vided to enable the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, if such action is determined to be 
necessary to encourage milk and butter pro- 
duction, to establish rates of payments at the 
levels which have prevailed since May 1, 1944, 

Section 3 of the conference substitute au- 
thorizes subsidy payments and losses under 
other noncrop programs (including the feed- 
wheat program) in the amount of $120,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946. Sec- 
tion 4 of the bill as passed by the Senate au- 
thorized subsidy payments and losses under 
such programs in the amount of $60,000,000 
for the first half of such fiscal year and, if the 
war is not over, authorized such programs to 
be continued during the last half of the fiscal 
year on a basis which would not involve sub- 
sidy payments and losses in excess of 
$60,000,000, subject to the requirement that 
such programs be terminated immediately if 
the war should end before the close of the 
fiscal year. 

Section 3 of the conference substitute per- 
mits 10 percent of the respective amounts 
of the subsidy payments and losses author- 
ized for (1) the dairy-production payment 
program during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, (2) other noncrop programs during 
such fiscal year, and (3) 1945 crop programs 
to be used interchangeably except that the 
total amount of subsidy payments and losses 
in any one of such classes of programs may 
not be increased beyond the amount other- 
wise authorized by more than 10 percent. 
No comparable provision is contained in sec- 
tion 4 of the bill as passed by the Senate. 

Section 3 of the conference substitute 
provides that in carrying out the dairy-pro- 
duction program beginning April 1, 1945, the 
rate of payment per pound of butterfat de- 
livered shall not be less than 25 percent of 
the national weighted average rate of pay- 
ment per hundred pounds of whole milk 
delivered. No comparable provision is con- 
tained in section 4 of the bill as passed by 
the Senate. 

In all ‘her particulai. the purpose and 
intended effect of section 3 of the conference 
substitute and of section 4 of the bill as 
passed by the Senate (as described in S. Rept. 
32) are identical, Thus, section 3 of the con- 
ference substitute is not intended to limit 
payments or losses incident to such opera- 
tions of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
as sales of commodities for export at com- 
petitive world prices pursuant to section 21 
(c) of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, salea 
of farm commodities for new or byproduct 
uses pursuant to section 2 of the conference 
substitute, sales of commodities, pursuant to 
section 2 of the conference substitute, which 
have substantially deteriorated in quality or 
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of nonbasic perishable commodities where 
there is danger of loss or waste through spoil- 
age, and loans, purchases, or other price- 
support operations which do not involve sup- 
porting prices to producers of agricultural 
commodities at levels above those reflected 
by price ceilings. 
APPRAISAL OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Section 4 of the conference substitute con- 
tains the same amendment that was con- 
tained in the bill as it passed the Senate and 
the House amendment, providing for a revi- 
sion in the date and basis of the annual ap- 
praisal of the assets and liabilities of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 
CONTINUANCE OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 
Section 6 of the conference substitute, as 

did the bill as passed by the Senate and the 
House amendment, has the effect of extend- 
ing the life of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration as an agency of the United States 
through June 30, 1947, or such earlier date as 
may be fixed by the President by Executive 
order. 

Brent SPENCE, 

PAuL Brown, 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

JESSE P. WOLCOTT, 

FRED L. CRAWFORD, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. You have increased this 
amount from $3,000,000,000 to $4,750,- 
000,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. SPENCE. The House figure was 
$5,000,000,000. The Senate figure was 
$4,500,000,000. We split the difference. 
The House reduced the figure $250,000,000 
and the Senate increased theirs by $250,- 
000,000. 

Mr. RICH. Now, you expect to pay the 
farmers subsidies under this bill in the 
amount of $4,750,000,000? 

Mr. SPENCE. The authorization here- 
tofore was $3,000,000,000. The other 
body increased it $1,500,000,000. The 
House increased it still more, If we adopt 
this report, it will increase the $3,000,- 
000,000 previously authorized by $1,750,- 
000,000. 

Mr. RICH. You do not blame anyone 
for getting confused with these large fig- 
ures, do you? 

Mr. SPENCE. No; I do not. Some- 
times people become confused with fig- 
ures. 

Mr. RICH. I would like to ask this 
question: This bill is for the purpose of 
aiding and assisting the farmers of this 
country. Is that correct? 

Mr. SPENCE, I think it is very obvious 
that that is the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. RICH. It is a hand-out. Now, if 
you are going to help the farmers of this 
country, why do you not get the price of 
a commodity so that the farmer can re- 
ceive the proper price for what he pro- 
duces and get that out of the people who 
are going to be the consumers, so that 
you do not have to pay out $4,000,000,000 
or $3,000,000,000 or $2,750,000,000 out of 
an empty Treasury? You say today we 
have more money than the people of this 
country can use. Well, now, they could 
put it in the price of the commodity so 
that the farmer would get paid for what 
he produces plus a satisfactory amount 
for his wage; then the farmer would be 
getting what is just and due him, 
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Whenever the time comes that you 
cannot pay subsidies—and it is coming 
so quick your head will swim and every 
Member of this House will wonder how 
suddenly it has come upon them—then 
you will be in a position where you can- 
not help the farmers at all. Instead of 
being an aid to the farmers it is going to 
be an injustice to the farmers. 

Mr. SPENCE. This policy has been 
adopted by the Government and it is a 
policy that has worked very well. If you 
take away this support from farm prices 
at this time, there might be an utter 
collapse. 

Mr. RICH. I am not asking you to 
take it away. ` 

Mr. SPENCE. These are academic 
discussions the gentleman is engaging in, 
It is a question of whether we are going 
to follow a policy that has been adopted 
by the Government. We bring back the 
bill to the House uneshanged except as 
to the amount. There is no difference 
of opinion as to the bill. The conferees 
agreed on the bill in its entirety, and I 
ask for the adoption of the conference 
report, Mr, Speaker. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for one further observation? 

Mr. SPENCE. For one question; yes. 

Mr. RICH. If this is an academic 
question, then I think you will find that 
the farmers of this country have got 
something more academic than this 
question because, if you give them the 
prices for their commodities, you will not 
have to be giving them hand-outs. They 
are the ones who will lose by this kind of 
procedure. 

Mr. SPENCE. We have been finding 
out the feeling of the farmers toward us 
for the past 12 years. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. . 

Mr. SAVAGE. In answer to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, a few million 
dollars subsidy to the farmers to prevent 
rising prices saves many more millions 
to the Government because if farm prices 
went up wages would have to go up and 
it would cost the Government many 
times more than it is costing to stabilize 
prices. 

Mr. SPENCE. Certainly. Everyone 
realizes that this is one of the great 
stabilizing agencies that has kept prices 
down during the war. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask for the adoption of 
the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING THE NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 681) 
to amend the National Housing Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment may be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 
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The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 681) 
to amend the National Housing Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 

to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House, and 
agree to the same. 

Brent SPENCE, 

PAUL Brown, 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

JESSE P. WOLCOTT, 

FRED L. CRAWFORD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 681) to amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the ac- 
tion agreed upon by the conferees and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

The bill as passed by the Senate did four 
things: First, it increased the present au- 
thorization of the aggregate amount of 
mortgages permitted to be insured under 
title VI of the National Housing Act by $100,- 
000,000; second, it extended the termination 
date of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion authority to insure under such title 
from July 1, 1945, to July 1, 1946; third, it 
amended section 608 (g) of such act so as to 
assist the liquidation and sale of properties 
acquired by the administration under its 
war housing insurance contracts, by per- 
mitting mortgages executed in connection 
with the sale of such properties by the Ad- 
ministrator to be insured under such title 
without regard to the limitations upon time 
and aggregate amount contained therein; 
and, fourth, it amended section 3 (b) of the 
Securities Act of 1933 (which permits the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to 
exempt from the operation of that act cer- 
tain issues of securities where the aggregate 
amount at which the issue is offered to the 
public does not exceed $100,000), by changing 
the limit specified therein from $100,000 to 
$300,000. 

The House amendment struck out all after 
the enacting clause of the Senate bill and 
inserted a substitute which was exactly the 
same as the bill as passed by the Senate, ex- 
cept that the proposed amendment to sec- 
tion 8 (b) of the Securities Act of 1933 was 
omitted. On this proposed amendment to 
the Securities Act of 1933 the Senate recedes. 

Brent SPENCE, 

PAUL Brown, 

WRIGHT Parman, 

JESSE P. WOLCOTT, 

FRED L. CRAWFORD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
brought back to the House the House 
amendment to the Senate bill, un- 
changed. The conferees in the other 
body receded from the amendment, 
which involved the Securities and Ex- 
change Act. This is the bill exactly 
as it was passed by the House. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gens 
tleman yield? 

Mr, SPENCE. I yield, 
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Mr. RICH. This is to amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act? 

Mr, SPENCE. ‘Title VI; yes. 

Me RICH. It increases it $100,000,- 
000? 

Mr. SPENCE. It increases its author- 
ity to issue insurance to provide lending 
institutions by $100,000,000. 

Mr: RICH. The capital is to be in- 
creased from $1,600,000,000 to $1,700,- 
000,000. 

Mr. SPENCE. That is-not capital, 
that is the authorized insurance. They 
have been authorized to insure another 
$100,000,000. They have been author- 
ized to increase this insurance from 
$1,700,000,000 to $1,800,000,000. 

Mr. RICH. All right. Let me call 
the attention of the House to this fact. 
I hold in my hand a government-insured 
Federal Housing Administration mort- 
gage for 100 percent, insured under Title 
6 of the National Housing Act. Here is 
one of the corporations that is sending 
out literature showing the kind of houses 
they are constructing. They are lend- 
ing on these houses from $6,200 to 
$7,600; yet I will say to you as a man 
experienced in building that the house 
is not worth over $3,000; I do not believe 
it is worth $2,500. Here is what the 
Government is going to guarantee loans 
on, and the amount to be guaranteed by 
the Federal Government is twice what 
these houses are worth. It is poor busi- 
ness on the part of this Congress to agree 
to such a policy. 

Mr. SPENCE. The gentleman is very 
much mistaken in his assumption. The 
Government makes no loans. 

Mr. RICH. The Government guaran- 
tees the loans, 

Mr. SPENCE. The Federal Housing 
Administration insures the loans made 
by private lending agencies. 

Mr, RICH. That is right; exactly so. 

Mr. SPENCE. And the organization, 
the individual that approves the loans, 
is the private lending organization. The 
Government merely insures the loan if 
they find it is within their require- 
ments—insure it for a fee. The pre- 
miums that they have charged have not 
only paid all the expenses of the or- 
ganization but, I believe, they have a 
considerable reserve. 

The gentleman is always talking about 
private enterprise. This is a stimula- 
tion of private enterprise. It means 
keeping the private lending institutions 
in business. 

Mr. RICH. I am in favor of that, I 
assure the gentleman. But I want to say 
this, that you guarantee under title 5 
of this bill—— 

Mr, SPENCE. This is title 6. 

Mr. RICH. Title 6, that even if the 
loan is as high as $6,200 or $7,600 on 
these houses that you are constructing 
that are worth, we will say, only 50 per- 
cent of what they are being insured for, 
you are going to insure the loan on it. 
Let me say that this will result in a great 
loss to the Treasury. Furthermore the 
interest rate on these loans is designed to 
yield about 3.86 nercent. 

Mr. SPENCE. This is for the war 
housing, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE, I yield, 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. The insurance can- 
not be $6,200 because the law specifically 
says it may not be more than 90 percent 
of $6,000. Thus the mortgage insured 
can never be more than $5,400. The 
gentleman is just as wrong as he possibly 
can be. I think that every Member of 
this House should be mighty proud of 
the record made by the F. H. A. 

Mr. RICH. But here is a concern 
which by their own literature shows what 
is being done. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We surely should 
not be responsible for the literature a 
private concern is sending out. If the 
gentleman will read the law he will find 
it stated very plainly that the F. H. A. 
cannot insure under title 6 a mortgage 
for more than $5,400, notwithstanding 
what any firm says in that brochure the 
gentleman has. 

Mr. RICH. That is all right; but I 
find that lots of Members in the House 
of Representatives make statements 
which on analysis do not touch the true 
facts. Weither this concern nor any 
other is going to send out a statement 
that a thing is guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment unless it is. 

Mr. SPENCE. The gentleman should 
get his information from the statute 
books, not from advertisements. 

Mr. RICH. That is all right. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman is 
talking about an entirely different sec- 
tion of the bill than is involved. The 
gentleman is talking about the multiple 
dwellings, not private dwellings under 
title 6. It cannot be done. 

Mr. RICH. But they do it and the 
gentleman will find that the Government 
and the taxpayers will be stuck with this 
kind of legislation. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

FLOUR SUBSIDY 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 2775) to 
permit subsidy and loss operations, in 
the case of flour, without regard to the 
provisions of the last paragraph of sec- 
tion 2 (e) of the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentleman 
from Kentucky explain this bill? 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
mittee had under consideration the bill 
S. 502, which provides for the continua- 
tion of subsidies paid by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries. Some objections were made to 
certain of the subsidies and it was ap- 
parent that hearings would be continued 
over a very considerable period of time. 
Because of that fact and on account of 
the imperative necessity for the flour 
susidies continuing, a bill was drafted 
which took the flour subsidy out of the 
R. F. C. bill and gave the House the op- 
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portunity to consider that as a separate 
measure. Under Secretary Patterson 
wrote a letter to the committee in which 
he stated that it is imperative and in the 
interest of the national defense as well as 
the war effort that these subsidies be 
continued. 

The War Department purchases each 
year about $132,000,000 in flour for the 
armed forces, it makes purchases for 
other agencies of the United States, and 
in order to. enter into its contracts with 
he millers and in order that the millers 
migh know what they will receive for 
their flour under these forwarding con- 
tracts, it is necessary to authorize these 
subsidies at the present time, otherwise 
they expire on June 30 of the present 
year. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. f 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to point out the 
importance of this bill. While I do not 
favor consumer subsidies or any other 
kind of subsidies, we must be reconciled 
to the fact that we are operating under 
this policy. It is customary with flour 
mills to sell their flour from 30 to 120 
days in advance of delivery to the bakers 
and to other people who use fiour all over 
the country. They have come to a point 
now where they cannot make sales or 
delivery on flour because they do not 
know what the price will be that they 
can sell their flour at, there is uncertain- 
ty and the merchants and bakers of the 
country are unable to buy flour for de- 
livery after June 30 of this year. The 
importance of passing this legislation at 
the present time is apparent. It is being 
called up here irregularly because if this 
bill is not passed the flour mills of the 
country cannot sell their flour and the 
people of the country will go without 
bread. I hope, therefore, there will not 
be any objection to the bill. 

Mr. SPENCE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. May I ask the gentleman 
from Michigan whether this subsidy is a 
domestic subsidy to the millers of fiour 
for flour consumed domestically or does 
it have to do with the export subsidy on 
flour? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. There is no money 
in here for export subsidies. This has 
to do wholly with the subsidies. paid to 
encourage the production of domestic 
flour and it has no relation whatsoever 
to export subsidies which are paid. by 
any agency of the Government. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Is it 
not a fact this is strictly a consumer sub- 
sidy, that the price of bread is being held 
down and that because of the high price 
of wheat which goes into the manufac- 
ture of flour, in order to keep the price of 
bread down this subsidy is paid for that 
purpose and that purpose only? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. I think perhaps 
we should have in mind the history of 
this legislation. We fought the con- 
sumer subsidy provision on the floor last 
year and the year before that, if you will 
remember, and when the O, P, A. bill 
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was up in the Senate last year a provision 
was written into the law which forbade 
the payment of any subsidies of whatever 
nature after June 30, 1945, unless the 
Congress specifically appropriated for 
that particular purpose. Last week on 
the Commodity Credit bill the House 
authorized the payment of certain sub- 
sidies,- limiting them to a certain pro- 
gram, and to a certain amount on those 
subsidies which were paid by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. Of course, 
because of the broad language of the so- 
called Taft amendment in the Senate 
forbidding the payment of subsidies, it 
was necessary that comparable legisla- 
tion be enacted for the subsidies which 
are paid through the Defense Supplies 
Corporation, a subsidiary of R. F.C. The 
Senate, in its wisdom, passed a bill cover- 
ing the entire program of subsidies paid 
by the Defense Supplies Corporation 
principally on meat, butter, and flour. 

There is some controversy over the 
butter program; there is some contro- 
versy on the meat program, and inas- 
much as that particular legislation can 
lay over until after the recess, because 
they do not deal in futures in respect to 
meat or butter, we found it advisable to 
lift from the Senate bill that provision 
with respect to flour. In respect to wheat 
they deal in futures and it is necessary 
that the wheat program be laid out at 
the present time. This is a limitation 
upon the amount which can be spent on 
the wheat program which, as the gentle- 
man from Kansas says, is virtually a con- 
sumers subsidy on the price of bread. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Utah, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Does this 
bill also provide for a subsidy on metals; 
copper and lead? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Senate bill that 
I referred to did, but that will be con- 
sidered after the recess. This wheat pro- 
vision is lifted from that bill, and this 
bill before us now has only to do with 
the wheat subsidy program. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will yield further, may 
I ask the chairman of the committee to 
take up the bill and consider these other 
subsidies immediately after the recess? 

Mr. SPENCE. We have been consid- 
ering the bill. Because of the necessity 
for quick action we took this one pro- 
vision out so that the Congress could 
consider it before the rest of the bill is 
. brought before us. We will consider the 
rest of the bill shortly after the recess. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I have no 
objection to the consideration of this one 
subsidy, but I think all of them should 
be considered. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona, 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have no objection 
to offer to the passage of this needed 
measure. May I say to the chairman 
that these other matters in Senate 502, 
especially concerning copper, lead, and 
zine, are pressing also, and I urge the 
committee to hold hearings immediately 
after the recess period. Their situation 
is about as serious as that of wheat. 
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Mr. SPENCE. It was not represented 
to us to be as urgent as the flour situa- 
tion. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. If this legislation is en- 
acted, it simply means a continuation of 
the subsidy program that has been in 
effect with reference to wheat, flour, and 
bread. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. As I understand, the 
subsidy program in respect to wheat and 
flour is frozen at this amount for one 
more year. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will be gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. In line 
with the question asked by the gentle- 
man from Kansas, may I say that there 
is a great distinction between a subsidy 
on the domestic consumption of this 
wheat and a subsidy on export consump- 
tion. 

Mr. WOLCOTT.. The gentleman is 
correct in that. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. 
brings in two different pictures. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman is 
correct. This bill has no reference to an 
export subsidy. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ENGLE of California, Will the 
chairman of the committee state to the 
House his intention with reference to 
holding hearings on these other subsi- 
dies contained in Senate bill 502? Iam 
particularly interested in copper, lead, 
and zinc. 

Mr. SPENCE. We intend to hold hear- 
ings on them as soon as possible. We 
have started hearings on the bill and in- 
tend to go through with them to a con- 
clusion. The hearings have just been 
continued, and we expect to resume them 
after the recess. I do not say we shall 
do so the day after the recess, but short- 
ly after the recess, We expect to report 
that bill. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. I under- 
stand that immediately, at the earliest 
practicable moment after the recess, we 
will resume the hearings on Senate bill 
502, and can go into these other matters? 

Mr. SPENCE. The bill S. 502 will be 
considered in the committee shortly after 
the recess, I think. ‘ 

Mr. ENGLE of California. I join my 
colleagues in expressing our interest in 
and the urgency for the passage of those 
measures. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Spence]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That without regard 
to the provisions of the last paragraph of 
section 2 (e) of the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942, as amended, subsidy payments 
and purchases for resale at a loss may be 
made by the Defense Supplies Corporation, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
with respect to flour produced within the 
United States, in an amount not to exceed 
$190,000,000, 


That 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORPORATION 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 8) to 
amend a law known as Public Law 603 
(77th Cong., 2d sess., ch. 404), and en- 
titled, “An act to mobilize the productive 
facilities of small business in the inter- 
ests of successful prosecution of the war, 
and for other purposes,” 

I may say that this bill was reported 
by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency this morning. I do not think it is 
controversial. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr, Speaker, will the chairman 
of the committee explain what this bill 
is about? 

Mr. SPENCE. The bill does one thing, 
it extends the life of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation for a year and a half 
from June 30, 1945, 

At the hearing this morning the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association expressed a de- 
sire to be heard, but when the extension 
of the life of the Corporation was re- 
duced to a year and a half, instead of 
2% years, as in the bill as introduced, 
they said they had no objection to it. 
The bill provides for no appropriation 
and for no expenditure. It merely ex- 
tends the life of the Corporation to 
December 31, 1946. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, this 
matter was only reported out by the 
committee this morning. It was not 
included in the statement given to the 
House by the majority leader as to the 
business that would be taken up before 
the recess. One or two members have 
spoken to me about this particular bill 
and said, “If they attempt to bring it up 
by unanimous consent without consid- 
eration, I want to be notified.” There- 
fore, I object to its consideration at this 
time. 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
SUPPLIES AND SHORTAGES OF FOOD, 
PARTICULARLY MEAT 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the further consideration of House 
Resolution 195, on which there are 2 
minutes of debate remaining. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered.- 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
announced that the “ayes” appeared to 
have it. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a division. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to vacate the proceedings 
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by which the previous question was or- 
dered 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, this scen- 
ery is moving so fast here I just do not 
understand the procedure. As I under- 
stand, we had under consideration a 
resolution from the Committee on Rules 
and there were 2 minutes of debate re- 
maining. I had a very distinct under- 
standing yesterday with the gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and 
with the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Cox], that before this resolution was 
voted on an amendment to the resolu- 
tion would be offered, and that the gen- 
tleman from Georgia would yield for the 
purpose of offering that amendment, 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
hesitate very much to see this thing move 
so very rapidly before that agreement is 
consummated. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair doubts 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin has 
propounded a parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman has made a statement of 
fact. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
what the situation is which now con- 
fronts us? 

The SPEAKER. The situation at pres- 
sent is that the previous question has 
been ordered on the resolution. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then, in view of that 
situation, if the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, in charge of the resolution, yields, 
is the resolution subject to amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does 
not have the right to yield since the 
previcus question has been ordered. 

Mr, ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Specker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, if the previous question is voted 
down, will the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Cox] then have the right to yield to 
me for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that the previous question has already 
been ordered, The motion for the previ- 
ous question offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox] has already been 
agreed to. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House reconsider the vote by which 
the previous question was ordered. Iam 
compelled to make that motion because 
of the agreement that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin {[Mr. Keere] has stated 
was made between himself and the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son]. 

.Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
Parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr, FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
vote has been ordered on this resolution. 
The question was taken and I asked for a 
division. We were in the course of tak- 
ing that vote by division when this con- 
troversy arose. 
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The SPEAKER. That question has not 
been decided. 

A motion to reconsider is in order and 
the Chair must recognize the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox] who made the 
motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the previous question was ordered, which 
the Chair has done. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, is 
such a motion in order after the vote on 
the resolution has been ordered? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly, at any 
time. 

Mr. MICHENER, Mr. Speaker, inas- 
much as a misunderstanding has evi- 
dently occurred, I ask unanimous consent 
that all proceedings beyond the motion 
for the previous question be vacated and 
that the question on ordering the previ- 
ous question again be put by the Speaker. 
; Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 

ect. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is what the 
gentleman wants, is it not? 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Cox] to reconsider the vote by 
which the previous question was ordered. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ordering the previous question. 

The motion for the previous question 
was rejected. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr, Cox] yield? 

Mr, COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
acting chairman of the Committee on 
Rules having yielded for the offering of 
an amendment, as I understand the rule, 
the gentleman from New Mexico now 
has 1 hour, and the gentleman from 
Georgia has lost the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
correct, 


TheClerk will report the amendment 


offered by the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON of 
New Mexico: On page 2, line 5, after the 
word “trade”, strike out the period and in- 
sert a comma and the words “and shall re- 
port to the House from time to time, the 
first such report to be made not later than 
May 1, 1945.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. FLANNAGAN) 
there were—ayes 108 and noes 2. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that there 
is no quorum present, and I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present, The Doorkeeper will 
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close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absent Members, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yes 292, nays 7, not voting 133, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 54] 
YEAS—292 f 
Abernethy Gardner Martin, Iowa 
Andersen, Gathings Mason 
H. Carl Gavin May 
Anderson, Gearhart Merrow 
N. Mex. Geelan Michener 
Andresen, Gerlach Miller, Calif. 
August H. Gillespie Miller, Nebr. 
Andrews, Ala. Gillette Mills 
Andrews, N. Y. Gillie Mundt 
Angell Goodwin Murdock 
» Auchincloss Gorski Murphy 
Baldwin, Md. Graham Murray, Tenn 
Baldwin, N. Y. Granahan Murray, Wis. 
Barrett, Pa. Grant, Ala. Neely 
Barrett, Wyo. Grant, Ind. Norrell 
Beall Green Norton 
Beckworth Griffiths O'Brien, Mich 
Bender Gross "Hara 
Bennet, N.Y. Gwynne, Iowa O’Konski 
Bennett, Mo. , "Neal 
Blemiller Edwin Arthur O'Toole 
Bloom Halleck Pace 
Bonner Hancock Patman 
Brehm Hand Patrick 
Brooks Hare . Patterson 
Brown, Ga. Harness, Ind. Peterson, Fla, 
Brumbaugh Harris Philbin 
Bryson Havenner Pickett 
Buck, Hays Ploeser 
Buckley Healy Poage 
Bunker Hébert Price, Fla. 
Byrne, N. Y. Hedrick - Priest 
Camp Heffernan Quinn, N. Y, 
Campbell Herter ins 
Canfield Heselton Ramey 
Cannon,Mo, Hess Ramspeck 
Carlson Hill Randolph 
Carnahan Hoch Rankin 
Case, N. J. Hoeven Reed, Ill. 
Celler Holmes, Mass. Reed, N. Y 
Chenoweth Holmes, Wash, Rees, Kans 
Chiperfield Hook Rich 
Church Hope Richards 
Clason Horan Riley 
Clements Jackson Robertson, 
Clevenger Jarman N. Dak. 
Coffee Jenkins Robertson, Va. 
Cole, Mo. Jensen Robinson, Utah 
Colmer Johnson, Calif. Robsion, Ky. 
Cooley Johnson, Rockwell 
Cooper Johnson, Ind. Rodgers, Pa, 
Corbett Johnson, Roe, 
Courtney Luther A Roe, N. Y. 
Cox Johnson, Rogers, Fla. 
Cravens Lyndon B. Rogers, Mass. 
Crawford Johnson, Okla, Rogers, N. Y 
Crosser Jones ney 
Cunningham Jonkman Rowan 
Curley Kean Ryter 
Curtis Kearney Sadowski 
D'Alesandro Kee Sasscer 
Daughton, Va. Keefe Savage 
Davis Kelley, Pa, Schwabe, Mo 
De Lacy Kelly, Il. Schwabe, Okla. 
Delaney, Kerr Scrivner 
James J, Kilburn Shafer 
Dickstein Kilday Sharp 
Dingell King Sheppard 
Dolliver Kinzer rt 
Domengeaux Kirwan Slaughter 
Doughton, N.C. Kopplemann Smith, Ohio 
Douglas, Calif. LaFollette Somers, N, Y, 
Douglas, Ill e Sparkman 
Doyle Lanham Spence 
Dre Larcade Springer 
Dworshak Latham Starkey 
Earthman LeFevre Stefan 
Elliott Lemke Stewart 
Ellis Lewis Sullivan 
Elston Link Sumner, Tl! 
Engel, Mich. Ludlow Sundstrom 
Engle. Calif. Lynch Taber 
Ervin McConnell Talbot 
Fallon McCormack Talle 
Feighan McCowen ‘Thom 
Fenton McDonough ‘Thomason 
Fernandez McGlinchey Tibbott 
Fisher McMillan, S. ©. Tolan 
Flood McMillen, til, Traynor 
Fogarty Madden Trimble 
Folger Mahon Vinson 
Forand Manasco Vorys, Ohio 
Fulton Mansfield, Wadswo. 
Gallagher Mont. Walter 
Gamble Marcantonio Weaver 


Weichel Wilson Woodruff, Mich 
Welch Winstead Woodrum, Va. 
West Wolcott Worley 
Whitten Wolverton, N. J. Zimmerman 
Whittington Wood 
Wigglesworth Woodhouse 
NAYS—7 
Balley Flannagan Thomas, Tex. 
Bland Gary 
Cochran Kefauver 
NOT VOTING—133 

ams Gibson Mott 
Allen, NI, Gifford O'Brien, M, 
Allen. La. Gordon Outland 
Anderson, Calif, Gore Peterson, Ga. 
Arends Gossett Pfeifer 
Arnold Granger Phillips 
Barden Gregory Pittenger 
Barry Gwinn, N.Y. Plumiey 
Bates, Ky Hagen Powell 
Bates, Mass. Hale Powers 
Bell Hall, Price, Ill, 
Bishop Leonard W. Rabaut 
Blackney Harless, Ariz, Rabin 
Bolton Hart Rayfiel 
Boren Hartley Reece, Tenn, 
Boykin Hendricks Resa 
Bradley, Mich. Henry Rivers 
Bradley, Pa. Hinshaw Rizley 
Brown, Ohio Hobbs Russell 
Buffett Hoffman Sabath 
Bulwinkle Holifiela Sheridan 
Burch Howell Sikes 
Burgin Huber Simpson, Il. 
Butler Hull Simpson, Pa 
Byrnes, Wis. Izac Smith, Maine 
Cannon, Fla, Jennings Smith, Va. 
Case, S. Dak. Judd Smith, Wis 
Chapman Keo Snyder 
Chelf Knutson Stevenson 
Clark Kunkel er 
Cole, Kans, Landis Stockman 
Cole, N. Y. Lea Sumners, Tex. 
Combs LeCompte er 
Dawson ski Taylor 
Delaney, Luce Thomas, N, J 

John J. Lyle Torrens 
Dirksen McGehee Towe 
Dondero McGregor Voorhis, Calif. 
Durham McKenzie Vursell 
Eaton Maloney Wasielewski 
Eberharter Mansfield, Tex. Weiss 
Ellsworth Martin, Mass, White 
Elsaesser Monroney Wickersham 
Fellows Morgan ‘Winter 
Fuller Morrison Wolfenden, Pa. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

General pairs: - 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Smith of Wisconsin, 

Mr. Eberharter with Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Keogh with Mrs. Smith of, Maine. 

Mr. Bulwinkle with Mr. Simpson of Illinois. 

Mr. Pfeifer with Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Bradley of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Rizley. 

Mr, John J. Delaney with Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Gordon with Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Torrens with Mr. Bradley of Michigan, 

Mr. Wickersham with Mr, Pittenger. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Bates of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Sheridan with Mr. Dirksen, 

Mr. Barry with Mr. Gifford. 

Mr. Hobbs with Mr. Ellsworth, 

Mr. Rabin with Mr, Fellows. 

Mr. Stigler with Mr. Anderson of California, 

Mr. Rayfiel with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Allen of Louisiana with Mr. Gwinn of 
New York. 

Mr. Durham with Mr. Knutson. 

Mr. O’Brien of Illinois with Mr. Fuller. 

Mr. Outland with Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. Combs with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Bates of Kentucky with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Maloney with Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. Cannon of Florida with Mr. Allen of 
Illinois. 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Chapman with Mr. Winter. 

Mr. Weiss with Mr. Stockman, 

Mr. Chelf with Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Huber with Mr. Eaton. 
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Mr. Price of Dlinois with Mr. Thomas of 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Gregory with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 

Mr. Lyle with Mr. Cole of New York, 

Mr. Izac with Mrs. Luce. 

Mr. Resa with Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Sabath with Mr. Blackney. 

Mr. Voorhis of California with Mr. Howell. 

Mr. White with Mr. Arnold. 

Mr. Rabaut with Mr. Leonard W. Hall. 

Mr. Hart with Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Burgin with Mr, Powers. 

Mr. Peterson of Georgia with Mr. Wolfenden 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Burch with Mr, Judd. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the select committee: 
The gentleman from New Mexico (Mr. 
ANDERSON] chairman; the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Pace]; the gentleman 
from Kentucky {Mr. CLEMENTS]; the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GORSKI]; 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
AUGUST H. ANDRESEN]; the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Herter]; and 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
HOLMES]. 


COMMITTEE ON INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the investigation and 
study -of political, economic, and social 
conditions in Puerto Rico, conducted by 
the Committee on Insular Affairs under 
authority of House resolution 159, Seven- 
ty-eighth Congress, be continued for a 
period of 30 days from and after the 20th 
day of April 1945, for the purpose of al- 
lowing such committee to complete and 
file a report on the results of its studies 
and investigations, together with such 
recommendations for legislation as it 
may deem advisable. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
I was delayed en route to the Capitol this 
morning and arrived too later to vote 
on the conference report on the mobiliza- 
tion of civilian manpower bill. I would 
like the Recor to show that if I had been 
present, I would have voted “aye.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANDOLPH asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Record and include therewith edi- 
torial comment. 

Mr. LUDLOW asked and was given per- 
mission to-extend his own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks on 
three different subjects in three in- 
stances in the Recorp and include there- 
in some newspaper excerpts. 

Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rrcorp and include 
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therein an article dealing with the work 
of his colleague the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. BENNET of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a state- 
ment. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to extend his . 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include an editorial appearing in 
the Tulsa Tribune. 

Mr. HAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

` Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
inelude an editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the conclusion of legislative busi- 
ness today I may be allowed to address 
the House for 10 minutes and to revise 
and extend my remarks and include 
therein certain letters and excerpts from 
Government departments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRA- 
TION AND NATURALIZATION TO STUDY 
BASIC PROBLEMS AFFECTING POST- 
WAR IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZA- 
TION ; 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 52 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. á 
; The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
OWS: 


Whereas with the termination of the 
present World War on the horizon a study 
is necessary of the post-war demographic 
trends due to the present maladjustment of 
world populations, which trends will in some 
measure affect every social, economic, and 
political problem to be dealt with in the post- 
war settlement; and 

Whereas the United States should reex- 
amine its policy with respect to migration 
from the standpoint of relation to the future 
development of this country, the progress of 
other nations, and the maintenance of world 
peace; and 

Whereas representatives of the overpopu- 
lated countries of the world sitting at tne 
peace table will undoubtedly urge world-free 
migrations, which is, of course, unrealistic 
insofar as this country is concerned; at least 
they will urge to a lesser degree the redis- 
tribution of populations; and 

Whereas the various legislative proposals 
on immigration now before the Congress 
represent an ambivalent policy and em- 
phasizes the great need of more uniform 
planning; and 

Whereas a real study of the over-all immi- 
gration question has not been made by a 
Congress for over 20 years; and 

Whereas with the coming of peace a not- 
too-distant possibility, the Congress has as 
yet done absolutely nothing in the way of a 
comprehensive study of its post-war immi- 
gration policy; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, acting as a 
whole, or by subcommittee or subcommittees, 
appointed by the chairman of said committee, 
is hereby authorized and directed to study 
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and investigate all of the problems pre- 
sented in the preamble hereof and all ques- 
tions in relation thereto which would assist 
the Gongress in the enactment of necessary 
post-war legislation dealing with immigra- 
tion and naturalization, and report to Con- 
gress by , 1945. 

The House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, or any subcommittee thereof, 
is hereby authorized to request and secure, 
for the purposes of this resolution, the coop- 
eration of, the production of records and 
rules and regulations of, and the assistance 
of such personnel under the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and the services, bureaus, or offices un- 
der his jurisdiction, as may be deemed 
necessary by the committee. t 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
House Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, or any subcommittee thereof, 1s 
hereby authorized to sit and act at such time 
and places within the United States, whether 
the House is sitting or recessed or has ad- 
journed, to hold such hearings, to require the 
attendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books or papers or documents or 
vouchers by subpena or otherwise, to take 
such testimony or records, as it deems neces- 
sary. Subpenas shall be issued under the 
signature of the Speaker of the House at the 
request of the chairman ef the committee 
and shall be served by the Sergeant at Arms 
of the House or by such person or persons as 
may be designated by him. The chairman of 
the committee or any member of the com- 
mittee may administer oaths to witnesses. 
Every person who, having been summoned as 
a witness by authority of such committee or 
any subcommittee thereof, or having been re- 
quired to produce necessary books or papers 
or documents or vouchers by authority of 
said committee or any subcommittee thereof, 
willfully makes default, or who, having ap- 
peared, refuses to answer any question per- 
tinent to the study and investigation hereto- 
fore authorized, or who fails to produce such 
books or papers or documents or vouchers as 
required Dy subpenas, shall be held to the 
penalties provided in section 102 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States (U. 8. C., 
title 2, sec. 192), as amended. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, this resolu- 
tion was reported by the Rules Commit- 
tee. I presume I voted for it. My recol- 
lection is that I did, but I confess my 
consideration of the matter was based 
upon statements made before the com- 
mittee by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Dicxste1In] and minority repre- 
sentatives on the Committee on Immi- 
gration appearing in behalf of the appli- 
cation for the rule, and not upon a con- 
sideration of the bill as it is written. 

The committee having reported the 
resolution, I of course feel it my duty to 
bring the matter to the attention of the 
House for such action as the House may 
see fit to take. 

Mr, KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes; I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. In view of the fact that 
the first paragraph of the resolution 
indicates the necessity of a study of the 
post-war demographic trends, and the 


fact that it is alleged that the legislative ° 


proposals now before the Congress repre- 
sent an ambivalent policy, would the 
gentleman be so kind as to correlate 
those two ideas and indicate to the Con- 
gress just what is meant by a post-war 
demographic trend of ambivalent char- 
acter? 

Mr. COX. I may say to the gentleman 
from, Wisconsin that the word “demo- 
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graphic” is, according to Mr. Webster’s 
definition, a statistical study of birth and 
mortality usually restricted to physical 
conditions or vital statistics, a study of 
moral or intellectual conditions, and the 
word “ambivalent” in the second line of 
the second page is also defined by Web- 
ster as: Experiencing love and hatred 
at the same time for the same thing, 
especially for a mother-in-law. Very 
frankly I cannot imagine how I ever 
voted to report a resolution of this kind. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield, 

Mr. MANASCO. Is the resolution 
broad enough to empower the committee 
to investigate the loves and hatreds of 
the membership? 

Mr. COX. That is the language of the 
resolution, 

The first resolve is as follows: 

Resolved, That the House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, acting as a 
whole, or by subcommittee or subcommit- 
tees, appointed by the chairman of said com- 
mittee, is hereby authorized and directed to 
study and investigate all of the problems 
presented in the preamble hereof and all 
questions in relation thereto which would 
assist the Congress in the enactment of 
necessary post-war legislation. 


I do not know—there may be enough 
money in the Treasury to finance such an 
undertaking, but I doubt it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Iyield. 

Mr. KEEFE. Does the gentleman 
conceive that an investigation of the am- 
bivalent policy which according to Web- 
ster relates to—— 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will ex- 
cuse me I am going to yield to the author 
of the resolution, and let him defend it. 

I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN]. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, if there 
is any problem that needs and deserves 
study and consideration, it is the prob- 
lem affecting present and post-war im- 
migration and naturalization. The Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion which has to face the most com- 
plicated issues involving this basic prob- 
lem is entitled to be permitted to con- 
duct such a study so as to enable them 
to intelligently and fairly deal with the 
legislation referred to them. The last 
study of this important subject matter 
was made more than 30 years ago and 
everyone will agree that the situation, 
both in our country and the rest of 
the world, has changed so much since, 
that it is imperative that we reconsider 
the problem in the light of present day 
conditions. 

Most legislation before the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization is 
highly controversial. Even in the mat- 
ter of naturalization where there should 
be complete uniformity, some of our 
courts have disagreed with the inter- 
pretation of the Immigration and Na- 
turalization Service and various courts 
have disagreed as to the interpretation 
of certain statutes by other courts. Vari- 
ous localities differ in the qualifications 
and standards for naturalization and it 
is pretty difficult to explain why certain 
people can become naturalized in one 
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locality and not in another. Something 
must be done to make naturalization pro- 
ceedings uniform throughout the country. 
In this country today we have thou- 
sands of alien enemies. I have broken 
down the figures by nationalities of those 
who are being held in so-called intern- 
ment camps. How many others may be 
floating around at large I do not know. 


Germany: 
Adat WAIOB ice oan cea 1, 693 
MiInol: Melesc ce eae cena 131 
Adult females... wenn eee 329 
Minor. Zemales. cn ects awee 136 
Italy: 
Adult; m@les.. occ kone cee 91 
Minor males... 5 2 
Adult females _. a 6 
Minor females... = 3 
Japan: 
Adult males... - 2,597 
Minor males.. = ‘S819 
Adult females. a 6ST: 
Minor female: ma 628 
Others: 
Adult males.. = 21 
Minor males.. s 0 
Adult females. bas 2 
Minor females_..........-..----= 0 
Ugo | SSC Seah Stee ee o 7,035 


These figures are as of Feb. 28, 1945. 


The newspapers havé carried a number 
of stories about their supposed ability to 
carry on their nefarious activities right 
in these camps. There were accusations 
from certain groups in the country that 
enemy aliens manage to keep in touch 
with enemy agents outside the camps. 
The committee feels that we should know 
more about this. That such accusations 
should be investigated and proper steps 
taken to deal with the situation. 

There are people who have resided in 
this country for a great number of years 
without bothering to become naturalized. 
There is legislation before our commit- 
tee to punish such people—to either de- 
port them or to force their becoming 
naturalized. This seemingly unimportant 
little problem has a lot of ramifications 
as it involves treaties with other coun- 
tries and, generally speaking, touches on 
our relationship with other nations and 
the rights of their nationals within our 
borders as well as our nationals within 
their borders. This problem will have to 
be studied from many angles before a 
satisfactory solution can be found. 

We have other serious problems be- 
fore the committee which are so com- 
plicated and important that we feel it 
is for the best interest of the country to 
have a complete study made of the 
whole field of immigration and naturali- 
zation. 

Only recently we had a bill before us 
providing for a quota for and naturali- 
zation of East Indians. The President, 
the State Department, and the Justice 
Department urgently requested the en- 
actment of this legislation but the com- 
mittee by a vote of 10 to 6 tabled it. 
Some of the members voting against this 
legislation simply felt that we had not 
studied the whole field of so-called dis- 
criminatory immigration and naturali- 
zation laws sufficiently to act on it. 
They felt that we ought to study all the 
problems involved and not take any 
piece-meal action. The more hearings 
we had, the greater the scope of the 
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problem appeared to be and, the more we 
heard, the more we became convinced 
that here was a complete phase of our 
immigration and naturalization policy 
we had to study very carefully to be able 
to cope with the present-day situation 
of nations’ and peoples’ coming of age— 
industrially, economically, and politi- 
cally and demanding the respect due 
them by other nations, 

Then we also have the problem of war 
prisoners now in our country. There 
are reports to the effect that some of 
them claim American citizenship—either 
through their parents or by birth in this 
country. If that is so—and it may be 
true in some cases—if they were forced 
into the German Army and did not take 
an oath of allegiance to a foreign na- 
tion, and so forth—technically they may 
claim that they did not expatriate them- 
selves. How are we going to deal with 
such cases, in view of the provisions of 
the Geneya Convention concerning the 
return of war prisoners? 

We have on an average of four or 
five hundred bills annually dealing with 
various phrases of the law and we have 
never had an opportunity to go into the 
question of regulations and orders is- 
sued by the State Department and other 
administrative agencies. Some of these 
laws are reasonable and some are un- 
justifiable. We ought to study them 
carefully. There is the important prob- 
lem of quotas for the post-war period. 
We ought to study this problem—taking 
into consideration the best interests of 
our country as well as our relationship, 
present as well as post-war, with other 
nations. Some of us believe that the 
German quota ought to be cut com- 
pletely. Others disagree with that view. 

There are other countries clamoring 
for new quotas since the last quota act 
was passed in 1924, We believe that in 
order to bring intelligent legislation be- 
fore Congress with proper recommenda- 
tions from the committee, based upon 
honest consideration of all the pros and 
cons involved, we should be given an op- 
portunity to fully investigate and study 
the whole field of immigration and nat- 
uralization. I feel that by going into 
these problems we can rid this country 
of a lot of undesirable aliens who do not 
belong here, while at the same time we 
can give the honest and deserving alien 
an opportunity to become a real Amer- 
ican. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. BLOOM. Is it not a fact that at 
the present time Germany under the 
quota has the largest quota of any coun- 
try in the world? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is true. 

Mr. BLOOM. That is under the quota 
of 1890? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The census of 1890 
and the quota act of 1924. 

Mr. BLOOM. What the gentleman is 
trying to do is to have some kind of in- 
vestigation before his committee where- 
by we can correct the abuses of the old 
quota act? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is true. 

Mr. BLOOM. And stop this tremen- 
dous fiow of immigration from Germany? 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. That would be one 
of the points the committee would con- 
sider. It is felt by a number of Mem- 
bers of Congress and members of the 
committee that the new immigrants from 
Germany after this war will consist of 


nothing but a lot of fanatic Nazi young- ` 


sters who could not be educated to re- 
spect our form of government. In my 
opinion, it would be a great risk to per- 
mit them to enter this country because 
the present younger generation in Ger- 
many, brought up under complete Nazi 
control, is beyond saving. 

Mr. KEEFE, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. I would like to know, as 
a matter of information, why the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, of which the distinguished gentle- 
man is chairman, could not make most 
of the investigation that is sought to be 
made under this resolution by virtue of 
the current rules of the House? Why 
can you not make the investigation? 
The gentleman says he has a lot of legis- 
lation pending before his committee. 
Why is it not possible to do it before his 
committee in regular session? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. We attempted to 
do that a number of times. There are 
certain people in this country that you 
cannet ask intelligent questions. You 
have to force them to give information 
which is not to the best interest of these 
people. To give you one instan¢e, I have 
been informed that money has been 
coming into this country by way of 
Switzerland which has been somehow 
transmitted to alien enemies in this 
country. I have a picture in my pos- 
session of a party thrown for these in- 
terned alien enemies—I believe it was 
around Christmas—supposedly financed 
with money smuggled into this country. 
I wonder how we can ever :xplain such 
luxurious treatment to the poor Ameri- 
cans who went through the tortures of 
internment camps in Germany and 
Japan. While these internees have been 
“heiling” Hitler at their parties here our 
poor men and women interned by our 
enemies have been starved to death. 
You cannot get information about secret 
Nazi cells in our internment camps, for 
example, at a regular committee hearing. 
You must be able to put people under 
oath and force them to divulge informa- 
tion. There are certain people we can- 
not get before us except by subpena. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Is that the purpose 
of this resolution? 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. Not entirely. 

Mr. HALLECK. As I read the resolu- 
tion, that circumstance to which the 
gentleman referred would not properly 
come within the purview of the com- 
mittee’s operation. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is true to some 
extent. I do not agree with the gentle- 
man fully. I think we would have the 
power to go into it under the resolution. 
Of course, the most important question 
would be the study of the overall quota 
situation for the post-war periods as to 
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who shall come in and who shall stay 
out. That is a job in itself. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I rield to the gen- 
tleman “from Nebraska, 

Mr. STEFAN. As I understand, there 
are about 3,000,000 aliens in this country 
who have not taken out their citizenship 
papers, 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is true. 

Mr. STEFAN. Is it intended by this 
resolution to investigate all of those 
3,000,000 people? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. With the help of the 
Justice Department we will inquire into 
and try to determine who belongs here 
and who does not; who is friendly to our 
country and who is not. The gentleman 
has asked me a very broad question. 

Mr. STEFAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, we have had such an in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. ‘When? 

Mr, STEFAN. We have had all of 
these aliens registered, and the Immi- 
gration Commissioner has the informa- 
tion of the results of that investigation, 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Let me make that 
clear. We had close to 5,000,000 aliens 
in this country at the time of the regis- 
tration which I believe was in 1940 or 
1941. That was simply an overall regis- 
tration of all aliens in this country, and 
nothing more. Then we tried to trace 
down the number of aliens smuggled into 
this country and the Department of Jus- 
tice has done a very splendid job. How- 
ever, on the basis of present statistics, 
from the 5,000,000 aliens, if my figures 
are correct, it has dwindled down to 
about three and one-half million today, 
and we do not know what we are going 
to do with some of them. There is some 
legislation necessary, and the committee 
is not in a position to turn around and 
bring in legislation for that purpose un- 
less it knows more about the situation, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, these three 
and one-half million aliens who are here 
and who have not taken out their citizen- 
ship papers are not in that. group that 
the gentleman refers to, are they? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. No; much less than 
a million of them were classified as 
enemy aliens. 

Mr. STEFAN. They are friendly 
aliens? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN, That is right—most 
of them. 

Mr. STEFAN. They can at any time 
apply for citizenship papers, but they 
are not in the group. But we appropri- 
ated money following the alien registra- 
tion for the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service to investigate these things. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. You appropriated 
money to register all the aliens. The 
trouble lies in the fact that there is 
no uniformity in our naturalization pro- 
ceedings because every section of the 
country has a different policy. We are 
trying to get some uniformity, after we 


_consult with the Department of Justice 


and the judiciary of this country. 
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Mr. SADOWSKI: Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. There is another 
problem that has arisen recently-that has 
been recognized by Mr. Churchill, and 
that is the problem of the men in the 
Allied armed forces who have fought 
against Hitler and the Nazis but are now 
in a position where they cannot return 
to their homelands because they are also 
anti-Communist. $ 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is true. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Weare talking par- 
ticularly now about the men in the Po- 
lish armed forces, some 250,000 of them, 
a lot of them officers, highly-trained men, 
engineers who have fought bitterly 
against the Nazis and likewise against 
the Communists. They are fine, liberal, 
progressive men. They have no place to 
go. Churchill has welcomed those peo- 
ple to England. I do not know, but I 
think that is a proper subject for us to 
discuss. Certainly they are high-class 
individuals and would bring no discredit 
to the United States of America. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tieman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from New York, in order to ask a question 
of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
SADOWSKI]. 

Do I understand from the gentleman’s 
inquiry that such & disposition of Poland 
or a part of Poland has been arrived at 
as will preclude the reutrn of Polish citi- 
zens to their homeland? 

Mr. SADOWSKI. No; I would not say 
that condition has taken place yet. Ido 
not like what is going on over there any 
more than does the gentleman. None of 
us likes what is going on over there, I am 
sure. The gentlewoman from Connec- 
ticut (Mrs. Luce], a Member of Congress 
from the gentleman’s side of the House, 
has introduced a resolution to take care 
of this problem. I am in favor of her 
resolution, and think that that could 
ccme under this resolution of investiga- 
tion and probably would come under it. 

Mr, MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. This question has 
to do with this “$64” word appearing in 
page 2, line 2, of the resolution, which is 
“ambivalent.” The word is not in the 
dictionary we have in the well of the 
House. One of the Members got a mod- 
ern dictionary and found that one of 
the definitions of the word is, “One who 
hates his mother-in-law.” Will the 
gentleman tell us exactly what he intends 
this word in the resolution to mean? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is a trouble- 
some word that has bothered a number 
of my colleagues, but they can go right 
into this little room back here, the li- 
brary, and find the definition. 

Mr. MICHENER. Just tell us what it 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. It simply means ex- 
periencing love and hate at the same 
time for the same person or thing. 

Mr, COX. Now give the other defini- 
tion that the same book gave us. 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. “Experiencing love 
and hate at the same time for the same 
person, especially for a mother-in-law.” 
That is in the dictionary. You know, it 
somehow seems to be considered smart 
to take a crack at mothers-in-law when- 
ever possible—so why not in the dic- 
tionary. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. . Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Hli- 
nois [Mr. Mason], a member of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I recog- 
nize that I have a task to perform, par- 
ticularly since this resolution has been so 
misrepresented by the gentlemen from 
Georgia, the member of the Committee 
on Rules who brought it in. I want to 
place the discussion and the argument on 
the adoption of this resolution on a seri- 
ous, high plane, where it belongs. í 

After the last war this country faced 
one of the most serious problems it ever 
faced, and that was the immigration 
problem. As a result of that, as a result 
of study, and as a result of legislation, 
our quota laws were adopted. They cer- 
tainly have been of wonderful benefit to 
this country, in that they provide for 
selection of our immigrants, in that they 
provide certain restrictions upon certain 
groups, and in that they provide differ- 
ent quotas for different nations. I do 
not think there is anyone in this Con- 
gress who will question the fact that these 
quota laws have been very beneficial. 
That was 25 years ago. It was a long 
time ago. There has not been any study 
of the immigation problem since that 
time. We are going to face a serious im- 
migration problem after this war is over. 
As the chairman of our committee has 
told you, we have various kinds of bills 
affecting immigration before our com- 
mittee today. For instance, one of them 
provides for doing away with all quotas 
for 10 years. Another one provides for 
reducing all quotas by 50 percent for 10 
years. Other bills are inclined to liber- 
alize the quota law. The question, of 
course, is what is best for us to do in that 
post-war period. We certainly ought to 
be willing to tackle the problem now so 
that some serious study can be made 
upon which to base action by this Con- 
gress in the post-war period. 

I want to ask some questions now, 
whether you are ready to answer them 
or not. What are we to do about all of 
these refugees whom we have in the 
country today who have been permitted 
to come in under Executive order? Are 
they to stay here? Are they to be sent 
back home 6 months after the war? Are 
a certain number of them to be kept here 
or not? What are we to do about the 
war prisoners we have in this country 
today? I do not know how many thefe 
are. Neither do you. What are we to 
do about German war prisoners and 
Italian war prisoners? 

Mr. RANKIN. The disposition of 
those war prisoners is already regulated 
by international law and we will ship 
them back to the countries from which 
they came. That has nothing to do with 
immigration. 
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Mr. MASON. Very well. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi has interjected 
that statement without even giving me 
the courtesy of yielding him the floor. 

I know that according to international 
law, and also the Geneva Conference 
says that war prisoners must be returned 
home after the war. But since the Ge- 
neva Conference, we have had the Casa- 
blanca Conference; we have had the 
Tehran Conference; we have had the 
Yalta Conference; we have had the At- 
lantic Conference, and the Atlantic 
Charter; every one of which bears upon 
this post-war question, and some of them 
have undoubtedly changed the Geneva 
Conference agreement as to what shall 
be done about war prisoners. We also 
know that Russia, in spite of the Geneva 
Conference, has said that she is going 
to employ at least two million of her war 
prisoners to rebuild the devastated por- 
tions of her land. That is in spite of the 
Geneva Conference, Therefore, perhaps 
we do have a question in connection with 
our war prisoners. There are other 
questions: Whether we shall increase 
quotas that are now assigned to our 
Allied Nations under our present law or 
decrease quotas after the war which 
have been assigned by present law to our 
enemy nations. 

If we want to act intelligently, other 
questions will arise: Shall Russia have 
its quota increased because she is an ally 
now? Shall Italy have its quota in- 
creased? She is not an ally now. She 
was an enemy at one time in this war, 
but now I do not know what her status 
is. She is neither fish nor fowl. Shall 
the German quota be immediately wiped 
out or reduced? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, those are serious 
questions and they deserve serious study. 
We are not going to solve them by ridi- 
culing a resolution of*this kind out of 
court. Someone has said that the pur- 
pose of this resolution is to find ways and 
means of opening the gates and letting 
a flood of immigrants come in. Some 
have said that the purpose of this reso- 
lution is to close the gates tighter than 
they are to prevent a flood of immigra- 
tion from coming in. What the result 
of the investigation will be will be at 
least up to the Congress. The Congress 
will have a repurt of the investigation 
that is made and on the basis of that 
report and information discovered and 
placed before you, you will then at least 
be able to act intelligently upon some of 
these questions. 

I have been informed that many of the 
slaves of Germany today in these over- 
run countries, where they have taken the 
civilian population as well as the soldiers 
and made slaves of them, that thousands 
of them have stated they do not want to 
go back to their homelands when they 
are freed from slavery. They want to 
go to the land of the free across the 
water—to Uncle Sam’s land. That is 
a problem we will have to face. If the 
Polish patriots who are fighting in the 
Allied cause are prevented from going 
back to Poland because of Russian in- 
fluence—communistic influence—per- 
haps we ought to know whether we want - 
that type here instead of the quota that 
Russia is supposed to be sending to us 
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after the war, or whether we want that 
type instead of the quota that Germany 
is entitled to after the war—27,000 from 
Germany. I want this Congress to think 
these things through seriously. It is a 
serious resolution. A 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. MASON, IfI had been drawing up 
this resolution I should have drawn up a 
more airtight resolution. I think the 
resolution is rather broad. I should cer- 
tainly have left out some of these words 
that are not common words, nut they are 
easy to understand. As far as the dic- 
tionary explanation of the word ambiv- 
alent is concerned, that means added 
powers or increased powers, as well as 
the other meaning; and our committee 
needs added powers, the power of sub- 
pena; the power to sit when Congress is 
not in session, in order to make the 
proper kind of study so that we will have 
something to base intelligent action upon 
afterwards. 

This resolution does not provide that 
any member of any committee group may 
go to other countries to study this matter. 
It is confined to this country. So it is 
not just another junketing trip across the 
water. 

I ask you to give this resolution serious 
consideration. 2 

The SPEAKER. .The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has again expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 min- 
ute to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr, MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, as one of the newer members of this 
committee who has taken his work on it 
very seriously, I want to reiterate what 
the gentleman from Illinois just said. I 
believe there is no more important work 
that will come before this Congress in 
the future than the determination of our 
immigration and naturalization laws. I 
know that the committee today is ill- 
equipped to meet the problem. I believe 
that to rule this out because the wording 
of the resolution does not appeal to some 
of the Members would, indeed, be a short- 
sighted policy. I bespeak your earnest 
consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. ROBSION]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, House Resolution 52, before us 
for consideration, gives authority te the 
Committee on Immigration of the House 
to investigate immigration quotas and 
for other purposes, and to make recom- 
mendations as to post-war quotas and 
other matters pertaining to immigra- 
tion, refugees, and other related ques- 
tions. 

There will be many very serious and 
important problems coming before us 
immediately after the present war, as we 
found following the First World War. 
During the First World War tens of mil- 
lions of dissatisfied and distressed peo- 
ple of Europe had learned of the great 
riches, wonderful opportunities, and 
freedom of our country and they set 
about to come to the United States. 
When I first became a Member of this 
House on March 4, 1919, the Republicans 
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were in control of the House and Senate, 
and because of the threat of this great 
inflax of foreign population the Republi- 
can Congress restricted the immigration 
law. President Wilson vetoed, as I re- 
member, that bill and it could not be 
passed over his veto. 

Mr. Harding became President March 
4, 1921, with a heavy Republican ma- 
jority in the House and Senate. Con- 
gress promptly passed & restricted im- 
migration law which was approved by 
President Harding. It was found that 
the act of 1921 did not fully meet the 
situation. In 1924 a real restricted im- 
migration law was passed by Congress, 
It was a battle royal in Congress. Near- 
ly every country of the world had repre- 
sentatives here, lobbying with the Amer- 
ican Congress to get favored considera- 
tion in quotas. The Chinese and Jap- 
anese were excluded under the law from 
becoming immigrants of this country and 
citizens. This Chinese Exclusion Act was 
bitterly resented by the Japanese. 

This new bill of 1924 did not grant to 
the Chinese or the Japanese any quota 
and they could not become immigrants 
or citizens of the United States. The 
Japanese especially resented these pro- 
visions in the bill and Congress was in- 
formed that the Japanese Ambassador 
to the United States had called upon 
President Coolidge—who had succeeded 
President Harding—and said that if 
Congress passed that bill it would mean 
war between this country and Japan. 
The Senate and the House, however, 
stood up, and passed the bill, and the 
Chinese and the Japanese were excluded 
and given no quota. 

This remained the law until about a 
year ago, when the administration se- 
cured the amendment to the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924 and gave to China a 
small quota. This is, of course, an enter- 
ing wedge and there will be much effort 
made to increase the quota for the Chi- 
nese, 

More than 700,000 refugees have al- 
ready been admitted to out country, and 
no one can tell how many hundreds of 
thousands have come in surreptitiously 
and in violation of our laws. These refu- 
gees and others want to remain in this 
country. There are literally tens of mil- 
lions of people in all parts of the world 
who will make every effort possible to 
come to the United States. 

In 1924 the big fight was over the quota 
that the countries of Europe should have. 
The question of origins, of course, played 
an important part. Between 85 percent 
and 90 percent-of the people in the 
United States in 1890 came from north- 
ern, western, central, and southwestern 
parts of Europe. These persons and 
their ancestors came from England, 
Scotland, Wales, Ireland, France, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Sweden, Holland, Germany, and Finland. 

Beginning with 1890 there was a tre- 
mendous influx of immigration from 
eastern, central, southern, and south- 
eastern Europe, from Russia, the Balkan 
States, Turkey, Greece, and Italy. Many 
Millions came in. 

The 85 or 90 percent of our popula- 
lation that came from Great Britain and 
the other countries mentioned urged 
that this quota be fixed on the 1890 cen- 
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sus. The gentleman from New York 
(Mr. DICKSTEIN], who introduced this 
resolution, was then a Member of the 
House and he and others strongly urged 
that the quota should be based on the 
census of 1900. This would have granted 
greater quotas for Russia, the Balkan 
States, Turkey, Italy, and other countries 
in that section of Europe. 

Congress fixed the quota on the 1899 
census. It was this 85 percent to 90 
percent that largely settled this country, 
the Thirteen Original Colonies, fought 
the Revolution, the War of 1812, the 
Mexican War, the Civil War, the Indian 
Wars, wrote the Constitution and 
adopted it, and largely built up this coun- 
try from 1776 to 1890, and they were in 
harmony with the Constitution, the poli- 
cies and ideals of what we know as the 
American way of life. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr, 
DICKSTEIN], who offers this resolution, 
was then a Member of the House and he 
with some others led the fight against 
having the quota based on the 1899 cen- 
sus. Those who made up the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people in 
1890 came from countries from which we 
derive much of our political and social 
ideology, while those who made up the 10 
to 15 percent through the centuries have 
been subject to the oppression of the 
totalitarian governments of Russia, Tur- 
key, and other countries where the 
church and the government were linked 
together. The common, forgotten, and 
oppressed people traced their miseries to 
the government and the church. They 
nursed hate of the government and the 
church at their mothers’ breast and 
heard the story of cruel persecution from 
their fathers’ lips. It embittered them, 
and out of that grew anarchy, commu- 
nism, and like institutions to express 
their hate of their government and 
church. 

From 1890 to 1900, while many splen- 
did people came to these United States 
from those sections of Europe, on the 
other hand many others came and 
brought with them their anarchistic and 
communistic beliefs and ideologies and 
hate for all government and the 
churches. They could not expect to 
have the same ideologies as to govern- 
ment, religion, and freedom as those who 
had come from other countries in the 
northern and western parts of Europe 
and who had built this country. 

After this war is over the question of 
quotas and upon what census to base 
them will become one of the'serious prob- 
lems that Congress will face. We may 
desire to make changes as to Germany 
and some other countries. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes; I 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi, 

Mr. RANKIN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, who well knows 
that I was one of the men who fought for 
the immigration law of 1924, all in God’s 
world we need now is to have that law 
enforced. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes; the 
gentleman from Mississippi did take an 
active part in bringing to pass our great 
immigration law of 1924. In view of the 
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outside world pressure when that act was 
written, it was well named the Second 
Declaration of American Independence. 
That law was vigorously enforced under 
Presidents Coolidge and Hoover. At the 
time President Hoover left office no one 
could come to the United States for the 
purpose of remaining here and working 
except and unless it could be clearly 
shown we did not have sufficient workers 
in this country. 

Beginning with 1933 when President 
Roosevelt recognized Russia and some 
other countries, many efforts have been 

made both in Congress and by the Execu- 
tive administration of the Government to 
break down the immigration laws of this 
country. We need to strengthen these 
laws. 
PROVIDE FOR OUR OWN HOUSEHOLD 


After World War No. 1 first and last 
more than a million of the defenders of 
our country and their wives and children 
walked the streets and highways of this 
Nation seeking employment that they 
could not find. After returning from 
the First World War they found their 
jobs had been taken by aliens who had 
remained behind the lines and received 
big wages while these veterans were 
fighting and dying to help win that war 
at a dollar a day on this side and $1.10 
overseas. 

Up to this time more than 14,000,000 
American men and women have put on 
the uniform and gone forth in defense of 
our country. A million and a half have 
been killed, or discharged on account of 
disabilities, missing in action, loss of 
health, and for other causes. One of 
these days at least twelve or more mil- 
lions of these men and women will return 
to their own country seeking business 
opportunities and employment for their 
brains and hands. These heroic defend- 
ers should come first. The American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the D, A. V., and other veterans’ organ- 
izations are deeply concerned about this 
very thing, and they are day by day in- 
sisting that we protect the jobs for our 
own defenders and their wives and chil- 


dren. There will be sixty millions need-. 


ing jobs. It will tax the capacity and 
ingenuity of the political leaders of our 
Nation, the leaders in industry, agricul- 
ture, and labor, to provide these jobs. 
We cannot provide these jobs if we let 
down the bars and open our gates to the 
tens of millions of the earth who will 
seek refuge in our country. We must 
reverse the policy that has been followed 
under the Roosevelt administration and 
strengthen our immigration laws. 

I have no ill feeling for the people of 
other countries of the earth. I would 
be happy to see every man, woman, and 
child in other countries have a country 
with opportunities like our own. But we 
cannot take care of all the other people 
of the world. Our first duty is to those 
law-abiding men and women, either na- 
tive born or naturalized or even those 
aliens who come here under our laws, 
and especially must we look out for the 
defenders of our country and their wives 
and children. That great book of books 
declares “He that provideth not for his 
own household hath denied the faith 
and is worse than an infidel.” 
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I have been told by the members of the 
Immigration Committee that it is their 
purpose to investiggte fully this great 
subject under the authority proposed in 
this resolution, so that Congress may 
have information not to weaken but to 
strengthen our immigration laws. I 
shall, as I have in the past, continue to 
resist any effort to break down or weaken 
these laws, and I shall continue to help 
provide for the household of the United 
States. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
hoping that I could support this resolu- 
tion until I saw it. I thought it was go- 
ing to be a simple resolution giving au- 
thority to the Immigration Committee to 
sit and hear these problems and giving 
it the additional right to issue subpena. 
There is absolutely no reason in the world 
for this committee to be running around 
the country holding hearings. When the 
many of present immigration laws were 
written I was a Member of this House 
and I was a member of that committee. 
The Immigration Committee wrote these 
immigration laws which were the first 
in the world and they have proven to be 
absolutely satisfactory to our country. 
The; have done what they were intended 
to do. We wrote them in committee sit- 
ting over here as this committee must 
do. 

Mr. Speaker, what this committee needs 
is power from the Congress to sit during 
recesses, and giving it the additional 
power of subpena. That is all it needs. 
I do not like the provision in the bill in 
respect that it provides that the chair- 
man may appoint such subcommittees as 
he may desire, which subcommittees 
would be authorized to go all over the 
United States and make a study of this 
matter. It is not that sort of a study 
that should be made. The kind of study 
that should be made is one that will as- 
certain how many refugees there are in 
this country and how many aliens of 
whatever kind or nationality are in this 
country and the facts pertaining to their 
presence or detention here. This is a 
very necessary study. But it is abso- 
lutely essential that this study should be 
made by the whole committee. My rea- 
son for saying that the whole commit- 
tee should make these investigations is 
that we will expect the committee to 
make suggestions for remedial legisla- 
tion. There would be no use to make 
this extensive investigation simply for 
the enlightenment of one or two of the 
members of the committee. 

The committee also needs to make a 
close study of personalities, of persons 
and of quotas. -You talk about giving 
world-wide consideration to the matter 
of quotas. From 1924 to 1928 in this 
Congress we had a tremendous lot of at- 
tention given to this proposition of 
quotas. As I said before, we were the 
first country in the world to lay down 
immigration laws, and we have the best 
laws in the world, and we can handle 
every proposition that arises after this 
post-war period if our Committee on Im- 
migration gives it study and considera- 
tion. If this committee should go down 
and study these statistics upon which the 
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quotas were originally based, they would 
be enlightened. Back in the days when 
we had that great fight over national 
origins, which was the first that estab- 
lished the basis upon which quotas were 
established, it was then that Congress 
determined how many were to be allowed 
to come in from Great Britain, from Ger- 
many, and from Italy, and all the Euro- 
pean countries. That was not the work 
of a few investigators running around 
all over the country. That was the work 
of the Committee on Immigration work- 
ing with half a dozen scientists who 
sat for about a year down here in the 
Bureau of the Census. The immi- 
gration laws have been well put together. 
We ought to be careful and not do any- 
thing that would hamper the execution 
of these laws. 

I think this resolution should be de- 
feated, but at the same time I should 
favor the adoption of a resolution that 
would enable the Immigration Commit- 
tee to study the one and only one ques- 
tion that confronts us now and that is 
as I have already stated, we should 
find out how many and who are here 
as aliens and their status as to whether 
they are expecting to attempt to become 
American citizens. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Rees], a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems as if thic House, in order to excuse 
itself, has discussed the form of the res- 
olution rather than the subject matter 
contained therein. May I say at the 
outset that so far as the chairman of 
the committee and I are concerned, we 
have not always agreed in respect to 
legislation before our committee. As a 
matter of fact, we have disagreed more 
than we have agreed in respect to bills 
that have come up for ‘consideration. 
The chairman has a right to his opinion 
just the same as I have a right to mine 
and you have aright to yours. ButIdo 
want to suggest to you that this matter 
we are considering at the present time 
is a whole lot more important than it 
seems to be. This question of post-war 
immigration will be before this Congress 
and before this country before we realize 
it. Let me remind you that we have 
dozens of bills before our committee. 
All have been proposed by Members of 
this body, mind you, and not from the 
outside. We-have bills here that would 
practically open the gates to everybody 
and anybody coming into this country 
from the four corners of the world. Then 
we have, as the gentleman from Illinois 
has suggested, measures that would re- 
strict immigration and shut the doors 
for 10 years to come. So this matter is 
an extremely important one. 

Not long ago we favored bringing in 
people from certain countries of Europe. 
Now we are opposed to that procedure 
and we are more friendly at the present 
time toward bringing in other groups 
from Europe. We have measures before 
our committee that propose bringing in 
large groups from the Asiatic countries 
if you please. Maybe you want that sort 
of thing, and maybe you do not. But 
somehow, some way, this House ought to 
have a picture of that situation. We 
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ought to find out, I think, and we can 
do it, by subpena before our committee. 
But in any event, this House needs more 
information than it realizes it is going to 
need before long in respect to that post- 
war question. Of course, those of us who 
are for restricted immigration feel that 
all you have to do is to enforce the present 
laws on our statute books. I agree to a 
great extent with the gentleman from 
Mississippi on that question. We ought 
to enforce those laws. 

I do not think they axe being enforced 
now as they ought to be. But, never- 
theless, there is going to be all kinds of 
pressure brought to bear in the next year 
or two or three when we go to map out 
this post-war world, when we come to 
making these final agreements in San 
Francisco, as well as other places, where 
we may possibly agree to things that we 
do not even know of or appreciate or 
imagine at the present time. One of the 
most important things of all is whether 
or not we are going to open our doors 
wider or whether we are going to close 
them tighter with respect to folks who 
live in foreign lands. So I say to you 
this is a very important question; a most 
important problem, 

I am not in favor of going out and 
spending a lot of money traveling all 
over the world just to investigate this 

- thing, but I do think it ought to be in- 
vestigated, and it ought to be kept within 
bounds. 

You will not have to spend a lot of 
money in doing it. I am not one of 
those who believe in spending a lot of 
money in investigating a matter of this 
kind. 

Mr, HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman, a member of the Committee 
on Rules. 

Mr. HABLECK. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that this whole problem of im- 
migration and naturalization is a tre- 
mendously important one. It certainly 
should have the careful consideration of 
the gentleman’s committee. , 

Reference has been made to the matter 
of the appointment of a subcommittee. 
What has been the practice in respect 
to the appointment of subcommittees in 
the gentleman’s committee as far as a 
division between members of the major- 
ity and the minority is concerned? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I have served 
on perhaps half a dozen of these sub- 
committees and in each case there were 
five members, two Republicans and three 
Democrats. 

Mr. HALLECK. I wonder if the chair- 
man of the committee could inform us 
as to what his policy would be in respect 
to that. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. My policy has been 
that that committee will act in a non- 
partisan way. It is a question of public 
interest for America. I have not looked 
at the Republican side or the Democratic 
side. I have given every consideration 
to the minority as well as the majority 
in appointing subcommittees, and the 
division has always been either 2 to 1 
or 3 to 2. I think we have had no dif- 
ficulty with the minority with regard to 
the appointment of committees. We 
have gotten along very, very nicely. We 
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have both been open-minded on all ques- 
tions. I think my friend will bear me 
out on that. 

Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr, Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Delaware. 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Would not the gen-` 


tleman think an educational program 
would be a very important thing for im- 
migration? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The right kind 
of an educational program would be. I 
think we have some educational pro- 
grams that might not be so satisfactory, 
but I do agree that an American educa- 
tional program would be helpful. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Mississippi 
{Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in reply 
to the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
Mason] I desire to say ‘that I thought he 
had yielded to me, or I would not have 
interrupted him. r 

To me this is one of the most ridiculous 
propositions I have seen come before 
Congress in a long time. The other day 
the Member from New York [Mr. DICK- 
STEIN] rose on the floor of the House and 
in referring to me, said, “The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] wraps 
himself in the American flag the minute 
anyone whom he’ dislikes dares to utter 
anything with which he does not agree.” 
I did not understand what was the mat- 
ter with the Member from New York, but 
I decided that he saw my Scotch-plaid 
necktie and could not tell it from an 
American flag. 

Now he brings in this ridiculous reso- 
lution. I have seen a great many ridicu- 
lous things presented to Congress since 
I have been a Member of this House, but 
I believe this takes the cake. 

I was here and went through the fight 
in 1924 to pass the immigration law, that 
we had better keep intact now without 
tampering with it at all. But when I 
saw this resolution and heard the gen- 
tleman from Georgia refer to it, and 
found this word “demographic,” and 
found that it referred to birth control, 
and mortality, and probably to all the 
other social functions that are supposed 
to be handled by other agencies of the 
Government, I wondered just how far 
astray the Committee on Immigration 
would go if we turned it over to the 
Member from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] 
with all the powers provided in this 
resolution. 

Just refer to the first “Resolved” on 
page 2, and you will find there is not 
enough money in the Federal Treasury 
to finance such a program if he desired 
to carry it to its ultimatum. 

In addition, I looked up this word “am- 
bivalent.” I thought probably that was 
one of these old words that had some- 
thing to do with the crossing of the Red 
Sea, but one of my better-informed col- 
leagues looked it up in the dictionary 
and found that it means “expressing love 
and hatred at the same time for the same 
person, especially for a mother-in-law.” 

Are we going to continue to waste 
money and create committees like this 
and send them out over the country, and 
probably into foreign countries, to med- 
die with a law that ought to be guarded 
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as closely as the ark of the covenant? 
Iam not in favor of it. 

The Member the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. DICKSTEIN] has never been in 
favor of enforcing our immigration laws 
at all. I am opposed to this resolution, 
and I hope the House will vote it down. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. RANKIN) there 
were—ayes 76, noes 61. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make a point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors. 
The Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
tags and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 182, nays 113, answered 
“present” 2, not voting 135, as follows: 


[Roll No, 55] 
YEAS -182 
Adams Gossett Marcantonio 
Andersen, Granahan Mason 
H. Carl Granger Merrow 
Anderson, Grant, Ind. Michener 
N. Mex, Green Miller, Calif. 
dresen, Hall, Miller, Nebr. 
August Edwin Arthur Mills 
Andrews, N. Y. Hall, Mundt 
Auchincloss Leonard W, Murdock 
Bailey Halleck Murray, Wis, 
Baldwin, N. Y. Hancock eely 
Barrett, Pa Hand Norrell 
Bec Hart Norton 
Bender Havenner O'Brien, Mich 
Bennet, N. Y. Hays O'Konski 
Biemiller Healy O'Toole 
Bloom Hedrick Patman 
Buck Heffernan Patrick 
Buckley Herter Patterson 
Bunker Heselton Philbin 
Byrne, N. Y. Hoch Ploeser 
Campbell Hoeven Poage 
Canfield Holmes, Mass. Priest 
Holmes, Wash. Quinn, N. Y, 
Case, N. J. Hook Rabaut 
Chenoweth Horan Rabin 
Church Jackson Ramey 
Clason Jarman Ramspeck 
Coffee Je Randolph 
Cooley Johnson, Calif. ed, Til. 
Corbett Johnson, Rees, Kans, 
Courtney Luther A Rich 
er Johnson, Robinson, Utah 
D'Alesandro Lyndon B Rogers, Mass. 
Johnson, Okla. Rogers, N. Y, 
Délaney, o Rooney 
James J. Kean Rowan 
Dickstein Kearney Ryter 
Dolliver Kee Sadowski 
Douglas, Calif. Keefe T 
Douglas, Tl. Kefauver Savage 
Doyle Kelley, Pa. Sharp 
Drewry Kelly, Ill. Sheppard 
Elsaesser Kilburn Somers, N, Y, 
Engel, Mich. King Starkey 
Engle, Calif, Kirwan Stefan 
Fallon Kopplemann Sullivan 
Feighan LaFollette Sundstrom 
Fenton Lane Talle 
Fernandez Larcade Thomason 
Fisher Latham Tolan 
Flood Lea Traynor 
Folger LeFevre Trimble 
Forand Link Vinson 
Fulton Ludlow Voorhis, Calif. 
Gamble Lynch Wadsworth 
Gary McConnell Wasielewski 
Gathings McCormack Wigglesworth 
Gavin McCowen Wolcott 
Gearhart McDonough Wolverton, N. J. 
Geelan McGlinchey Woodhouse 
Gillie McMillen, Il. Worley 
Goodwin Madden 
Gorski Mahon 
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~ Robertson, Va. 


Robsion, Ky. 
Rockwell 
Rodgers, Pa. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Scrivner 
Shafer 

Short 
Slaughter 
Smith, Ohio 


Winstead 
Wolfenden, Pa. 
Wood 


Woodruff, Mich. 


Woodrum, Va. 
Zimmerman 


O'Neal 


Taylor 
Torrens 


NAYS—113 
Abernethy Gallagher 
Andrews, Ala. Gerlach 
g Gillespie 
Baldwin, Md. Gillette 
Barrett, Wyo. Graham 
Beall Grant, Ala 
Bell Griffiths 
Bennett, Mo, Gross 
Bland Gwynne, Iowa 
Bonner Hare 
Boykin Harness, Ind 
Brehm 
Brooks Hill 
Brown, Ga Hope 
Brumbaugh Jenkins 
Bryson Jensen 
Burch Johnson, Ill 
Camp Johnson, Ind. 
Carlson Jones 
Chiperfield Kerr 
Clevenger Kilday 
Cochran Kinzer 
Cole, Mo. Kunkel 
Colmer 
Cooper Lemke 
Cravens wis 
Crawford McMillan, S. C. 
Manasco 
Curtis Mansfield, 
Davis Mont, 
Domengeaux Martin, Iowa 
Doughton, N. C. Murray, Tenn. 
Dworshak Pace 
Earthman Peterson, Fla. 
Ellis Peterson, Ga 
Elston Pickett 
Ervin Price, Fla. 
Flannagan Rains 
ANSWERED “PRESENT"—2 
Cox Dingell 
NOT VOTING—135 
Allen. Til. Fuller 
Allen, La. Gardner 
Anderson, Calif. Gibson 
Arends Gifford 
Arnold Gordon 
Barden cae 
Barry regory 
Bates, Ky. Gwinn, N. Y. 
Bates, Mass, en 
Bishop Hale 
Blackney Harless, Ariz. 
ton Hartley 
Hébert 
Bradley, Mich, Hendricks 
Bradley, Pa. Henry 
Brown, Ohio Hess 
Buffett Hinshaw 
Bulwinkle Hobbs 
Burgin Hoffman 
Butler Holifield 
Byrnes, Wis Howell 
Cannon, Fia. Huber 
Cannon, Mo. Hull 
Case, 8. Dak Izac 
Celler Judd 
Chapman Keogh 
Chelf Knutson 
Clark Landis 
Clements LeCompte 
Cole, Kans. Le 
Cole, N. Y. Luce 
Combs Lyle 
ley McGehee 
Daughton, Va. McGregor 
Dawson McKenzie 
Delaney, Maloney 
John J. Mansfield, Tex. 
Dirksen Martin, Mass. 
Dondero May 
Durham Monroney 
Eaton Morgan 
Morrison 
Eliott Mott 
Ellsw Murphy 
Fellows O'Brien, Ill. 
Fogarty O'Hara 


So the resolution was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs 


Massachusetts. 


On this vote: 
Mr. Dingell for, with Mr. Knutson against. 
Additional general pairs: 

Mr. Smith of Virginia with Mr. Martin of 


Mr. Tarver with Mr. Ellsworth. 
Mr, Forgarty with Mr. Arnold. 
Mr. Curley with Mr. Hess. 


Mr. Monroney with Mr. Simpson of Illinois, 
. Barden with Mr. McGregor, 
McKenzie with Mr. Buffett. 
Snyder with Mr. Landis. 
Celler with Mrs. Bolton, 
Gibson with Mr. Hale. 
Morrison with Mr. Plumley. 
Dawson with Mr. Henry. 
McGehee with Mr. LeCompte. 
Clark with Mr. Hartley. 
. Hendricks with Mr. Byrnes of Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Lesinski with Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mr. Russell with Mr. Simpson of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Mr. Lewis changed his vote from aye 
to no. 

Mr. Bryson changed his vote from aye 
to no. 

Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
voted. I want to make sure that my 
understanding with my colleague, the 
gentleman from Minnesota, holds good 
on this vote. If*he were here, he would 
have voted “No.” 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my vote and 
answer “Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The doors were opened. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. GAMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include an editorial. 

Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post on schools for veterans. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in three instances and include the sec- 
ond of a series of articles by former 
President Herbert Hoover on the coming 
San Francisco Conference; and also a 
column by Mr. Raymond Moley com- 
menting thereon; and in a third instance 
to extend his remarks and include the 
third and fourth of a series of articles by 
Mr. Hoover on the coming Conference. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp and include therein a short state- 
ment and a clipping. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 


BRERRREREE 


ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. I take this time, Mr. 
Speaker, to ask the majority leader as to 
the future program. 

Mr. McCORMACE. The next order 
of business is the Rankin resolution. 
Thereafter, as previously announced, a 
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bill from the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, with 1 hour of general debate. 
With the termination of those two mat- 
ters, there is no further business. If we 
dispose of them today, there will be no 
business tomorrow. I want to frankly 
advise the House that I hope they will 
be disposed of today, but in any event 
there will be no business tomorrow. I 
hope the House will remain here and 
enable us to dispose of the legislative 
program that I had for this week. With 
the disposition of those matters there 


~ will be nothing until April 10 on the 


program. It is hoped there will be 3-day 
recesses and we will meet on Wednes- 
day and Thursday and then recess until 
Monday. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentleman said 
there will be no business tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. There will be no 
business tomorrow, even if we do not 
reach the Foreign Affairs matter today. 
I spoke to the gentleman about that. I 
am asking the House to stay until we 
dispose of both matters. I am sure the 
House will do that, but there will be no 
business tomorrow, in any event. 

Mr. MICHENER. But there will be 
a meeting.of the House tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. There will be a 
meeting tomorrow. 

Mr. MICHENER. The House will be 
in session? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The House will 
be in session. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will speeches be 
permitted at these meetings of the House 
during the 3-day recesses? 

* Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, on 3- 
day recesses of this kind I have always 
considered that there is a gentlemen’s 
agreement, by implication, that there 
would not be any speeches. I am ex- 
pressing my own opinion, of course. I 
have always felt that where there is a 
recess of this kind, and 3-day adjourn- 
ments are taken, by implication it also 
includes the further understanding 
among gentlemen that upon the read- 
ing of the Journal the only thing in 
_order will be a motion to adjourn. On 
the other hand, I am expressing my own 
personal opinion, : 

The SPEAKER. The Chair trusts the 
gentleman from Massachusetts will let 
it be understood that while the Chair 
does not expect it, there might be a con- 
dition arise in world affairs where the 
Chair would feel called upon to ask Mem- 
bers to return before the 10th of April. 

Mr. MICHENER. I think the under- 
standing is that there is to be no con- 
troversial business from the time the 
House adjourns tomorrow night until 
April 10, subject, of course, to the in- 
tervening of important business, in 
which case a 3-day notice would be given 
to Members. Is that correct, Mr. 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. As much notice as 
possible, under the circumstances. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COFFEE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SAVAGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
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clude an editorial from the Washington 
State Grange News. 

Mr. RABAUT asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the Recorp on two subjects and in- 
clude therein an editorial anda release 
from the Department of Justice. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an article by Dr. Elgin Groseclose. I 
am advised by the Public Printer that 
this will exceed the limit and will cost 
$182. Notwithstanding that I ask unan- 
ee consent that the extension may be 
made, $ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 


INVESTIGATION OF VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up House Resolution 192 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

. The Clerk fread the resolution as fol- 
ows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation, acting as a whole 
or by subcommittee, is authorized and di- 
rected to conduct an investigation of the 
Veterans’ Administration with a particular 
view to determining the efficiency of the 
administration and operation of Veterans’ 
Administration facilities, 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session), as soon as practicable 
during the present Congress, the results of 
its investigation, together with such recom- 
mendations for legislation as it deems ad- 
visable, 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to sit and act during the pres- 
ent Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, whether or not the House 
is sitting, has recessed, or has adjourned, to 
hold such hearings, to require the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such records, documents, and papers, to 
administer oaths, and to take such testi- 
mony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may 
be issued under the signature of the chair- 
man of the committee, or by any member 
designated by such chairman, and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
chairman or member. 


Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] and yield my- 
self 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 192 is a resolution com- 
ing out of the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation authorizing an in- 
ie pape ta of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

For the benefit of those Members who 
may not be familiar with what has 
transpired I will briefly outline what has 
happened in connection with this in- 
vestigation to date. 

The Rules Committee met last week 
and considered two resolutions both of 
which had for their purpose the investi- 
gation of the Veterans’ Administration. 
One resolution was offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN]. 

In support of his resolution he ap- 
peared before the committee and made 
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a most commendable statement, a very 
full statement, and had a great many 
specific instances which he called to the 
attention of the Rules Committee in sup- 
port of his resolution. It was the judg- 
ment of the Rules Committee, however, 
that his resolution was somewhat too 
sweeping in character and embraced sub- 
jects that, at least in the judgment of 
the committee, should not be taken up at 
this time. After a full and frank dis- 
cussion of these two resolutions it was 
concluded to report the so-called Rankin 
resolution which provides for an investi- 
gation of the Veterans’ Bureau by the 
committee that has jurisdiction of that 
Bureau and by the committee which pre- 
sumptively is the committee best advised 
as to the operation of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 


my time. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Ramspreck). The gentleman from Mich- 


igan [Mr. MICHENER] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Missouri has explained 
this rule. I do not believe there is any 
great desire on the part of the House 
to take a lot of time in discussing it. 
The members of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs on the minority side are 
here and they have asked for time pro- 
vided time is to be taken on the other 
side. May I ask the gentleman from 
Missouri in charge of this resolution if 
he is going to use more time? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER, Yes; I may say to 
the gentleman from Michigan that the 
time on this side is pretty well taken 
up, or at least most of it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Then we will use 
our time. 

Mr. Speaker, I favor this investi- 
gation. Our men in these hospitals 
are entitled to the care that the Con- 
gress has provided and which our peo- 
ple believe they are getting. I have no 
complaints from my constituents. I 
have faith in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. However, if there is inefficiency 
we want to know it. This investigation 
will develop the truth. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sure there will be no ob- 
jection to the passing of this resolution 
and the investigation it will authorize 
of the Veterans’ Administration. Iam 
heartily in favor of it. The Administra- 
tion should be investigated from top to 
bottom. We well may find conditions 
that we do not like. We must insist that 
they be changed and changed immedi- 
ately. : 

Iam heartily in favor of this resolution 
and believe it will be passed unanimously. 
Everyone in the United States is anxious 
to have the veterans receive the most 
efficient and able care while they are in 
the hospitals. Also the people are ex- 
tremely anxious that every veteran shall 
receive prompt attention so far as his 
claim for compensation and various 
other benefits which are his just dues 
are concerned. We cannot adequately 
compensate the disabled for what they 
have done for us, but we can use every 
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effort to insure that the men be given 
the best care possible and as high a rate 
of compensation, training, and so forth 
as can be given. They need the best 
medical attention and the best nursing 
attention. All benefits for the veterans 
should be promptly administered. Per- 
sonnel should be transferred from non- 
essential departments to the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

There is today a shortage of nurses all 
over the United States—in the Army, in 
the Navy, and in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. I have constantly brought 
this shortage to the attention of the 
House. They are 850 nurses short in the 
Veterans’ Administration alone. Every 
effort must be made to see that nurses 
go into this service. The nurses’ watch 
hour by hour the progress of the patients 
in the veterans’ hospitals. There are 
some 500 very serious spinal cord injury 
cases and it sometimes takes several 
nurses to take care of these cases. These 
are World War No. 2 veterans. There 
are many others that move your heart 
and make you want especially to give 
them the best of care. Nothing else 
should be tolerated. 

Inspections of hospitals should be 
made constantly and with great dili- 
gence. Ever since the First World War 
I have constantly visited and inspected 
hospitals wherever our service men and 
women and our veterans are cared for. 
I inspected every type of hospital—Army 
and Navy, from field hospitals and dress- 
ing stations to base hospitals and big 
air evacuation hospitals—at the Euro- 
pean battle fronts only last autumn. I 
have visited hospitals of all kinds in 
this country. I hope all Members will 
do the same. Only vigilance will secure 
the best care. I have often told the 
House of ways I believe the care could be 
improved. 

I have suggested ways of adding 
and improving personnel at the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and eliminating 
red tape. x 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Neery] for a unanimous-con- 
sent request. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, I have per- 
mission to address the House for 40 min- 
utes today. It is now nearly 5 o’clock. 
The House has been in continuous session 
for 6 hours, and I am unwilling to im- 
pose myself upon the Members today. I. 
therefore ask unanimous consent that I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 40 minutes on tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


INVESTIGATION OF VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. SADOWSKI], 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Yalta Conference met on February 2 and 
its work was completed on February 10. 
Seven weeks have now elapsed since the 
conclusion of that conference and there 
are only remaining 4 weeks until the 
San Francisco Conference. Seven weeks 
have gone by, yet nothing has been done 
toward forming a new Polish Govern- 
ment which was proposed at Yalta and 
we have only 4 more weeks to go be- 
fore the San Francisco Conference. 

It seems to me that there is deliberate 
sabotage going on so far as this Yalta 
agreement is concerned. I do not know 
whether Uncle Joe has a hand in it or 
not, but it looks mighty bad.’ It looks 
as if Poland will not be represented at 
San Francisco. This is the crucial test. 
Were the Yalta agreements drawn in 
good faith? Perhaps it would be well for 
the Members of the House to get up a 
petition asking our State Department or, 
better still, instructing the Department 
that it is the wish of the Members that 
Poland shall be represented because Po- 
land should be represented at the San 
Francisco Conference. If a new govern- 
ment is not formed, and it is not the 
fault of the United States that it will 
not be formed, then the old government 
the London Polish Government, that we 
still recognize and that England still rec- 
ognizes, and that all of the countries rec- 
ognize with the exception of two, Ger- 
many and Russia, should be invited and 
be allowed to attend the conference at 
San Francisco. It may be too late now 
to get out a petition, but I would sug- 
gest that every one of us write a letter 
to the State Department advising Mr. 
Stettinius of our position and urging that 
Poland be represented either by this new 
government or if they cannot form a 
new government and reach an agree- 
ment that the old government in Lon- 
don represent that country. We must 
not permit it to happen that Poland 
would be the only one among the United 
Nations that would not be represented. 
The London Government has been faith- 
ful and loyal to the Allied cause. Their 
war record is marvelous. They are hon- 
ored and respected by all of the United 
Nations with the exception of one—Rus- 
sia. This is the only way out in view of 
the Lublin Committee’s obstructiveness. 
The United States must keep faith with 
Poland. . 

In this morning’s Washington Post 
. there appeared a little editorial which 
hits the nail on the head. I would like 
to read it to you: 


POLISH SILENCE 


More than 6 weeks ago President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill, and Marshal Stalin 
jointly agreed at Yalta that “the provisional 
government which is now functioning in 
Poland should be reorganized on a broader 
democratic basis with the inclusion of demo- 
cratic leaders from Poland itself and from 
Poles abroad.” The task of supervising this 
reorganization was entrusted to a commis- 
sion composed of Foreign Commissar Molo- 
toff and the American and British Ambassa- 
dors at Moscow. So far, however, there is 
not the slightest evidence that this commis- 
sion has made any progress in the direction 
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of setting up a truly representative Polish 
regime. 


Nor is there any evidence that the Lublin 
Poles are in the least receptive to the idea 
of broadening pe base of their regime by 
including such personages as former Premier 
Stanislaw Mikolajezyk. On the contrary, 
Mikolajezyk, though regarded with favor both 
by the British and American Governments, 
has been the particular object of venomous 
attack by the Lublinites, whose past record 
makes it clear that they do not lift a finger 
or speak a word without the approval of the 
Kremlin, The time has thus come to raise 
the question whether Russia has the slightest 
intention of carrying out the so-called Yalta 
compromise on Poland. If it has, the pro- 
nouncements and activities of its Lublin 
stooges certainly constitute a peculiar way 
of showing it. : 

Time is running out while the conferees 
are doing nothing. If nothing is done, 
Poland, the first nation to fight the Nazis, 
will be left out of the San Francisco Con- 
ference. That would be a tragedy. To avert 
that tragedy the administration should leave 
nothing undone to promote the effectuation 
of the Yalta pledge. 


Mr. MICHENER. | Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. CUNNINGHAM], 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
am in favor of this resolution. Recently 
a very serious charge appeared in sev- 
eral publications throughout the United 
States against the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion’s method of handling our wounded 
heroes in the veterans’ hospitals. If this 
charge is true there should be a thorough 
and complete investigation not only of 
the veterans’ facilities—and by those I 
mean the veterans’ hospitals throughout 
the United States—but also a complete 
and thorough investigation of the admin- 
istrative branch of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, This should be complete and 
thorough, and no whitewash, and with- 
out fear or favor. 

In addition to that, Mr. Speaker, if 
half of the charges that appeared in 
these publications are true, an investi- 
gation should be had. If any portion of 
it to any extent is true we should have 
that investigation, for two reasons: first, 
to assure the veteran proper treatment 
in the future, and to bring to justice those 
responsible for those conditions; second, 
to alleviate the feeling that those arti- 
cles have caused in the hearts and the 
minds of the fathers, the mothers, and 
the relatives of the veterans throughout 
the United States. The mere publica- 
tion of these articles is sufficient to war- 
rant an investigation to assure the par- 
ents and the relatives of the veterans 
and those who are fighting for us that 
such conditions do not exist. 

However, Mr. Speaker, insofar as I am 
concerned, as a member of the commit- 
tee, the fact that the charges have been 
made in certain publications and by a 
certain writer is of itself not sufficient or 
competent evidence of the truthfulness 
of the charges. I do not believe that a 
defendant should be called into court to 
defend himself until the plaintiff has 
made at least a prima facie case. The 
fact that those charges have appeared 
in public print is of itself no competent 
evidence of the truthfulness of the 
charges. Therefore there is still a third 
reason why this resolution should be 
adopted and the investigation had, and 
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that is that the writer of this article, as 
well as the publishers that have broadcast 
it throughout the country, should first be 
called in and given an opportunity to 
prove their case. As I said in the begin- 
ning, if all or a goodly portion or a major _ 
portion or even half or one-fourth of the 
charges as have been written up are true, 
the Veterans’ Administration from top 
to bottom should be investigated thor- 
oughly and completely without fear or 
favor, and without any whitewash. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM. [yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman not feel that conditions 
in these hospitals and the Administra- 
tion of Veterans’ Affairs should be in- 
vestigated constantly? 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM, Yes, all the time. 
I also feel that a special investigation 
is necessary now because of the serious- 
ness of the charges. We should also find 
out, first, whether the charges are true, 
and if they are not true, do something 
to prevent such charges being made in 
the future, because with the war on and 
the people concerned as they are, charges 
of that kind are very disturbing to the 
families and the relatives of the boys 
who are doing the fighting for us. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And 
correct it, if necessary. 

Mr.. CUNNINGHAM. That is right. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 9 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN]. 

Mr. PHILBIN. First, Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to submit a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PHILBIN. I have two inquiries, 
Mr. Speaker: First, will an amendment 
b> in order at any stage of the considera- 
tion of this resolution, and second, will a 
motion to recommit be in order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. To an- 
swer the gentleman’s last inquiry first, a 
motion to recommit will not be in order. 
Also, the resolution will not be open to 
amendment unless the gentleman from 
Missouri yields for that purpose or unless 
the motion for the previous question is 
voted down. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I may say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that I 
will not yield for the purpose of amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, if it were 
possible under the rules I would offer my 
resolution, House Resolution 172, or make 
a motion to recommit, but you have 
heard the statement by the gentleman 
from Missouri who is handling this reso- 
lution that he refuses to yield for that 
purpose. 

I am very sorr, that consideration f 
this resolution has not been deferred until 
the full membership of the House is pres- 
ent. While it is important to get speedy 
action, it is more important to get the 
right kind of action and to have the right 
kind of an investigation. A cursory 
limited investigation will not suffice. 

I will not allude now in detail to the 
shocking evidence of neglect, mistreat- 
ment, and abuse of our veterans and 
servicemen in various hospitals and in 
connection with the administration of 
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basic veterans’ legislation. I think this 
House is fully aware of the conditions. I 
discussed them comprehensively in last 
Saturday’s Record. If there are any 
Members who are not so aware then I 
venture to say that so great is the concern 
and agitation throughout the country 
about these matters, and it is steadily 
rising and extending, that it will not be 
very long before the Members will be fully 
informed. The evidence is voluminous 
and if true most distressing and I have 
heretofore presented some of it, all very 
shocking instances, to the Rules Commit- 
tee and the House. 

It is not confined to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration alone or to its hospital in- 
stitutions. It affects all parts of the 
rehabilitation program and the G. I. 
bill of rights but it also affects matters 
outside of the Veterans’ Administration, 
such as startling conditions of inadequate 
care, neglect, and mistreatment in Army 
and Navy institutions, which under this 
particular resolution ‘now pending be- 
fore the House cannot be investigated by 
the proposed committee. 

It was in response to very many com- 
plaints and charges that I introduced 
House Resolutio 172 which calls for a 
complete and sweeping inquiry into ir- 
regularities and intolerable conditions 
affecting the whole rehabilitation pro- 
gram. I presented the basis and crying 
need for this inquiry to the Rules Com- 
mittee, which has nevertheless reported 
out the so-called Rankin resolution 
now pending, which is all right so far 
as it goes but which by no means goes 
far enough to deal with all of these very 
important matters and complaints and 
charges, since it would investigate 
merely the Veterans’ Administration and 
nothing else. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILBIN. Yes. 

Mr. BENDER. Under the circum- 
stances, according to the gentleman’s 
statement, he cannot present his substi- 
tute resolution? 

Mr. PHILBIN, That is right. 

Mr. BENDER. I would be glad to sup- 
port the gentleman’s substitute resolu- 
tion, Under the circumstances, however, 
is the gentleman going to vote for the 
resolution which is before us? 

Mr. PHILBIN. No; the gentleman is 
opposing the resolution. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILBIN. Yes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Since the charges 
have been made against the Veterans’ 
Administration, what more should be in- 
vestigated? 

Mr. PHILBIN. There is a lot of in- 
formation coming to me concerning the 
Army and Navy hospitals. But I will not 
yield any further at this time. I desire 
to complete my statement, 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM. Should that not 
be a separate resolution? 

Mr. PHILBIN. Though I know that 
the resolution is not intended in that 
sense, by implication if adopted it may 
well constitute a discrimination against 
the Veterans’ Administration, because it 
will deal only with charges made against 
that agency and not with charges made 
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against other government departments 
and agencies. 

I know the argument is made that 
there are other standing committees of 
this House authorized to investigate 
these departments and agencies but the 
fact is that they have not done so and 
there is no sign that they intend to do 
so, in fact the chairman of some of these 
committees have stated publicly to the 
press that they did not think any in- 
vestigation was necessary. Not so long 
ago the able chairman of the Veterans’ 
Committee was of that opinion. I have 
no desire to interfere with the jurisdic- 
tion of the standing committees of this 
House. I am a member of the great and 
important Military Affairs Committee, 
have respect and admiration and affec- 
tion for its very able chairman, and I 
do not wish in any way to interfere with 
his prerogatives or the prerogatives of 
any other standing.committee of this 
House, all of which I.hold in great re- 
spect. But this is no ordinary situation. 
These conditions affect those who are 
offering up their lives for our country 
and who come back to us helpless and 
defenseless, suffering from every degree 
of physical and mental disability, Ob- 
viously we must insure that these heroes 
are properly taken care of. We must 
insure that the heroes of Europe and the 
South Pacific, the wounded and disabled 
of battlefields, sea lanes, and airways 
covering virtually the whole world; 
shall be given every possible considera- 
tion and the best possible treatment 
which will insure their care and rehabili- 
tation. Above all, we cannot stand for 
any abuses in the Government institu- 
tions where these men and women are 
hospitalized, and I mean all Government 
hospitals and not only those of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

Congress must select the simplest and 
most direct way of dealing with these 
matters, and that seems to me to be by 
authorizing one committee, not several 
committees, to investigate the very seri- 
ous charges made in respect to all 
phases of the rehabilitatior. program 
and to come back promptly to the Con- 
gress with definite plans for remedial 
action, If there is something wrong 
about the way that our wounded and 
disabled are being taken care of, we 
ought to find it out, and we cannot move 
too quickly to correct it. If there is 
nothing wrong, none of the officials of 
the Government agencies concerned 
need fear a full, complete, and sweeping 
investigation. It will not be a sufficient 
answer by this House to authorize a 
limited, circumscribed inquiry conducted 
by the veterans’ committee and which 
will deal only with conditions affecting 
the Veterans’ Administration and leaving 
other vital matters, charges, complaints, 
alleged intolerable conditions to be inves- 
tigated by four or five other committees 
of the House whose efforts will thus be 
uncoordinated, unrelated, perhaps 
wasteful and duplicating, with the result 
that the correction of these conditions 
if correction is needed—and it seems 
very much that it is—will be seriously 
delayed. 

I hope that this House will not go 
ahead at this time with this proposed 
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limited inquiry, which can only result in 
misunderstanding on the part of the 
country and the veterans and their 
families. We cannot afford to have the 
impression go out throughout the Na- 
tion that we are not enough interested 
in the heroes of this war—yes, and every 
other war—to direct a full, complete, 
and fearless inquiry of all the very seri- 
ous charges that have been made. 

In taking this position I want to make 
it clear to the House that I am not ques- 
tioning in any way the great ability, 
integrity, or patriotism of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Mississippi, but 
it seems to me that a more sweeping in- 
quiry is required than the one he pro- 
poses. This House will have to make 
such an inquiry sometime, and let us 
begin now, because if we do not, I am 
sure that the coordinate body will, and 
in the very near future, as we may have 
to, and thus we will be in the rather un- 
enviable position, rightly or wrongly, of 
having it appear to the country and to 
the veterans that we failed to take 
promptly and expeditiously the kind of 
action in their behalf and their interest 
which current conditions demand. In 
fact, whether rightly or wrongly, that 
impression is already evident in some of 
the press, 

I respectfully urge that the House 
vote down House Resolution 186 and 
that the Rules Committee may speedily 
report House Resolutior 172, which will 
permit a complete and fearless inquiry 
of the whole rehabilitation program 
from the top to the bottom. In my 
opinion, that is what the country wants 
and nothing less will discharge the obli- 
gations of this House to our heroic 
veterans. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York, General KEARNEY. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of the House and as a member 
of the Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation, I am in favor of House 
Resolution 192. I have been quite dis- 
turbed during the past 2 days to read in 
certain periodicals charges made against 
the Veterans’ Administration, wherein it 
has been expressly stated that our dis- 
abled are not receiving the care to which 
they are entitled. In voting for this 
resolution I do so under the impression 
that it is not a limited resolution, but a 
resolution which will allow members of 
the committee to go to the bottom of 
these alleged charges, and if. true to 
place the blame on the shoulders of those 
responsible. 

We are rapidly approaching the time 
when thousands and thousands of our 
men and women will be placed in veter- 
ans’ facilities all over the country. If 
there is one duty that this House has 
in the conduct of plans for the rehabilita- 
tion of those men and women it is to see 
that that care which they so richly de- 
serve is given to them by competent and 
efficient medical officers and nurses con- 
nected with the veterans’ facilities. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. FOLGER]. 
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Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
not decided whether I will vote for this 
resolution or not. What disturbs me very 
greatly—and we need not undertake to 
hide the fact—is that the public press 
is attacking us in connection with the 
investigation of charges that have become 
more or less public and prevalent in the 
country concerning the treatment of our 
veterans in the hospitals and other places, 
or the lack of such treatment. On the 
idea that this resolution is to avoid Reso- 
lution 172 offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, I rather think that I 
make these observations and this appear- 
ance in behalf of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration as well as in concern for the sol- 
diers, sailors, and all who may have to 
receive treatment in the veterans’ hos- 
pitals. 

In the public press there is already the 
bold and bald charge that House Resolu- 
tion 192 was offered as An aftermath of 
or to stifle House Resolution 172; that 
had it not been that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN] had intro- 
duced House Resolution 172, which was 
offered on March 7, 1945, House Resolu- 
tion 192, offered on March 19, 1945, would 
not have been introduced. I do not be- 
lieve we can afford to have the suspicion 
rest upon this Congress that we have 
failed to make a very definite investiga- 
tion of this subject, and in connection 
with it any other that might be need- 
ful of being investigated. No suspicion 
must be left on us, not myself accusing 
anybody, but saying to you as Members 
of this Congress that we have now before 
us one of the most important questions 
that could come before us, the assurance 
of the full care and the efficient care of 
our returned, injured, sick soldiers who 
have been fighting our battles upon the 
battle fronts of all this world. I do not 
want General Hines or anyone in this 
Congress to be left in an attitude of 
uncertainty about this investigation or 
under any feeling that it is not thorough 
and sincere. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I favor House Resolution 192, to 
authorize the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation to conduct a sweep- 
ing investigation of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and operation of its facili- 
ties and to inquire into the treatment 
accorded veterans at these places. This 
resolution was introduced by the chair- 
man of the committee, of which Iam a 
member, at the request of the whole 
committee. All members of the com- 
mittee favor the resolution. 

I oppose consideration of any substi- 
tute resolution to extend this investiga- 
tion to Army and Navy hospitals. This 
is not because I oppose investigation of 
these places but because it would be an 
expensive and wholly unnecessary dupli- 
cation of effort to authorize the Veter- 
ans’ Committee or a select committee to 
undertake this additional responsibility, 
Already the Naval and Military Affairs 
Committees of this House are authorized 
by resolutions of this House to inquire 
into conditions prevailing in Army and 
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Navy hospitals. This to my personal 
knowledge they have done when occa- 
sion has warranted. and have done so 
with promptness and efficiency. For in- 
stance, there is a large Army general 
hospital in my home town. Last year a 
condition arose there under which the 
civilian guards were being mistreated by 
a drunken and arrogant sergeant who 
had more authority than brains. The 
situation became so intolerable that 
some of those concerned wrote me 
about it. I took it up with the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee of the House and 
an investigator was promptly sent to this 
hospital. He made a careful and search- 
ing examination of all the facts con- 
cerned and made a report to the commit- 
tee which resulted in, prompt action by 
the commanding officer of the hospital to 
correct the abuse in question. I have 
inquired of the Naval Affairs Committee 
to see if they have been called upon to 
investigate any charges of maltreatment 
or poor administration in a naval hos- 
pital. I was advised that only two or 
three cases of this kind have come to the 
committee’s attention and that they 
were investigated under authority 
granted the committee by resolution 
adopted by the House during the last 
Congress and again in this Congress. If 
there are additional complaints they 
should be directed to these committees 
provided by the House with authority 
and means to investigate them. Addi- 
tional authority granted to a select com- 
mittee or any other committee for the 
same purpose would: seem quite un- 
necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, an investigation of vet- 
erans hospitals is long overdue. We have 
been authorizing and appropriating 
hundreds of millions of dollars for care of 
our veterans. It is properly the responsi- 
bility of this House, through the World 
War Veterans’ Legislation Committee, to 
find out if that money is being properly 
spent and if our veterans are getting the 
first-rate care to which they are so justly 
entitled. We have made no such investi- 
gation heretofore. We have relied on 
the self-serving testimony of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration that it is doing a 
good job. I think it is doing a good job 
on the whole. I think, also, that it can 
do a better job and this investigation will 
help it to do just that. 

Since this resolution was presented to 
the House on March 15 I have re- 
ceived many letters from veterans who 
have been treated at these hospitals 
provided by the taxpayers for the in- 
jured and sick veterans of our various 
wars. Some of these letters indicate that 
conditions exist which must be drastic- 
ally changed. For instance, one of the 
numerous letters I received was from a 
veteran I know personally. He is a high- 
class citizen. He holds one of the most 
responsible jobs in the State of Missouri. 
He is a prominent Legion member and 
a man of sound and intelligent judgment. 
His letter reads in part as follows: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BENNETT: I was de- 
lighted to hear that the House Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation is asking 
for full authority to conduct a sweeping in- 
vestigation of veterans’ hospitals and the 
treatment of veterans. I am glad to know 
that you are a member of the committee 
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which will make this investigation because I 
know you will be fair about it but will get 
to the bottom of the situation. 

Recently I was a patient in a veterans’ hos- 
pital at . It is the hell hole and penal 
institution of the entire Veterans’ Admin- 
istration set-up. Patients in other hospi- 
tals are sometimes threatened by doctors with 
being sent to this particular institution. 
This facility is one for nervous and mental 
cases. However, veterans from surrounding 
States go there for examinations and other 
purposes and I went there to be cured of 
acute alcoholism. I was without infectious 
or mental disease but was herded in with 
patients who had syphilis and lived in con- 
stant fear of infection. If my wife hadn't 
heard of the conditions and come and got me 
out I suppose I would have been there yet 
because we were all kept under lock and key. 
Nothing that a patient says carries any 
Weight, because everyone is treated as if he 
were insane and if left there for any length 
of time most certainly would be. 

All outgoing mail is censored in this way: 
They do not actually open your mail because 
you are not permitted to seal or stamp your 
letters, but must turn them in for reading 
to the nurse in charge of the floor. After they 
have been read, they are stamped and sealed 
by hospital authorities, if there is nothing in 
them to which authorities object. The result 
is patients always say in their letters that 
they are getting along fine and being well 
treated. 

You can readily see how some of these 
women who have married soldiers merely for 
their money can take advantage of such a 
situation. If a man has been shell-shocked 
or is suffering from any sort of mental or 
nervous confusion, his wife may get herself 
appointed guardian. Then she throws him 
into this institution and he is kept there for 
what, amounts to an indefinite sentence, 
while she receives his compensation check 
to spend as she sees fit. She may even leave 
him there until he becomes insane or suf- 
fers a grateful death. Such cases are so com- 
mon that other patients at this particular 
institution say these poor unfortunates are 
suffering from “female trouble.” The only 
way these men can get out is for some blood 
relative to learn the truth, despite censor- 
ship, and come down and override the 
guardianship orders of the wife. Men with 
no relatives interested are certainly behind 
the eight ball. 

At this institution if a man doesn’t have 
syphilis or isn’t insane, he receives virtually 
no treatment. He is kept under lock and 
key and constant observation, treated as if 
he were insane, and held prisoner until 
someone comes for him. This is his reward 
for having been in the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps. Furthermore, all attendants at this 
institution, when I was there, were members 
of a C. I, O. union. You can imagine how 
popular American Legion patients, some of 
them, would be among a bunch of C. I. O.'s 
who held almost unlimited authority over 
them, 

Your committee is to be congratulated 
upon its initiative in this matter, and every 
veteran should be grateful to you. 


Mr. Speaker, letters oí that kind in- 
dicate that where there is some smoke 
there certainly is a fire that needs to be 
put out. The Veterans’ Administration 
has become such a huge bureaucracy that 
well-intentioned men at the top of it 
are too far removed from many of these 
conditions and there is so much red tape 
they can never find out about them with- 
out an independent investigation by 
those who have no interest to serve ex- 
cept to see that our veterans get the 
kind of treatment the Congress intends 
they should have. 
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Speaking of red tape, I think this in- 
vestigation would do well to cover many 
fields of activity too numerous to men- 
tion here. Just for instance, I now have 
in my office the case of a retired Army 
officer who is drawing retirement pay 
from the Government. He is also en- 
titled to some disability benefits under 
his insurance policy and when he made 
application for them was directed to go 
to a veterans’ facility in an adjoining 
State for physical examination. This 
veteran is disabled and his wife had to 
accompany him. He was examined. He 
returned home. Weeks later he found 
out from a letter from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration that his claim for compen- 
sation for disabilities had not been con- 
sidered and that he had been considered 
for and was entitled to a pension. He 
had not made any such claim at all and 
did not want a pension because his retire- 
ment pay was larger. I took up this mat- 
ter with the Veterans’ Administration 
and asked how they had got the case 
so balled up. They did not know. but 
directed that he go back to this hospital, 
make the long trip again, and have an- 
other similar examination. They would 
then consider his insurance case for 
which they had ordered the first exami- 
nation. Of all the silly bureaucratic 
things I ever heard of that is among the 
worst. He was examined in the first in- 
stance for the same purpose it is re- 
quested that he be examined in the sec- 
ond instance. The records are available 
and the showing will be the same. But, 
the veteran is asked to go to all this 
trouble again because the maze of red 
tape is so thick in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration that a mistake made in the 
bureau in sending his file to the wrong 
division for examination and finding has 
got to start the whole procedure over 
again and make this man and his wife 
take another trip and get another ex- 
amination when all that is needed is to 
send the existing report of his physical 
examination to the insurance section of 
the bureau. 

I could list many cases such as I have 
done here today. I support the resolu- 
tion in hope that we can put an end to 
some of this monkey business and fulfill 
our obligation to discharged servicemen. 

There are two or three things which 
have not been discussed here this after- 
noon. Having no information on them 
I should like for my own edification and 
that of the Members to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question or two 
which he probably will anticipate any- 
way and discuss in his own time. I do 
not believe there are any Members on the 
committee who are doctors. We would 
be, I think, qualified as well as anybody 
else to pass upon most of the conditions 
we see in these veterans hospitals, but 
' will the members of the committee be 
authorized to employ or have accompany 
them a doctor who can give expert special 
advice on whether or not the boys are re- 
ceiving proper medical treatment in these 
institutions? 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Missouri that we expect to go 
into every phase of this proposition and 
go to the bottom of it, 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr, SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the balance of the time remaining 
on this side to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is recognized for 11 minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
strange indeed that during all these 
years when the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation has been try- 
ing to see to it that our disabléd vet- 
erans are properly cared for, we have 
not heard a word from some of the critics 
who are now opposing this resolution. 

I wanted to ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Fotcer] awhile ago 
if he had ever been in the veterans’ hos- 
pitals in North Carolina and, if so, if 
he had been all through them and ex- 
amined them to find out how the boys 
in them are treated. I know one thing, 
he has never come before the Veterans 
Committee of the House. I have been 
through the veterans’ hospitals in North 
Carolina as well as in nearly every other 
State, and I think I know something 


about them. 


As to the scope of this resolution, let 
me say that if the Philbin resolution 
were passed and everything he proposes 
to investigate were unloaded onto one 
committee, there is no telling how long 
it would take. The veterans’ committee 
has no jurisdiction over Army and Navy 
hospitals. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. PHILBIN] is on the Military 
Affairs Committee. I wonder if he went 
to that before he came to the floor of 
the House to criticize the way that these 
disabled boys are being treated in the 
Army hospitals. I talked to a member 
of my committee who resigned from this 
Congress, went to war, became disabled, 
and spent part of his time in one of 
those Army hospitals. He told me not 
10 minutes ago that he had never re- 
ceived finer treatment in his life. 

They have brought in here fragments 
of letters from all over the country. You 
can read those letters and see that some 
of them come from people who are neuro- 
psychiatric or mentalcases. Those criti- 
cisms come in continuously. To go out 
and undertake to investigate Army hos- 
pitals by a committee that is not designed 
for that purpose, just on those com- 
plaints, would not be consistent with leg- 
islative wisdom. 

We have had investigations before, 
and I want to say that this is not going 
to be a whitewash. I am going to give 
the gentleman from Massachusetts and 
the gentleman from North Carolina, as 
well as every other Member of the House, 
an opportunity to come before the com- 
mittee and testify on oath as to just 
where they have been before they made 
these charges, and afterward, and what 
they have done to investigate the real 
conditions in the hospitals of this 
country. 

I do not mind telling you that we have 
the finest system of veterans’ hospitals 
in the world. We have 94 of them, 51 
being general medical and surgical hos- 
pitals, 30 of them NP hospitals for 
mental cases, and 13 for tubercular cases. 
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They are scattered from one end of the 
country to the other. I am going to ask 
every Member when he- goes home dur- 
ing the recess, whether he is a member 
of this committee or not, to go to those 
hospitals and see if you can find any- 
thing wrong. Do not get up here and 
make this a sounding board before you 
go and find out the facts, because when 
you disturb these boys, when you dis- 
turb the parents of these boys, and dis- 
turb these mental patients you are prob- 
ably doing a great deal more harm than 
good. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. 
man from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. DoTI understand this 
resolution is limited to an investigation 
of veterans’ hospitals? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; to the whole of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. GRANGER. The complaints I 
have are outside the veterans’ hospitals 
and pertain to the general administra- 
tion of the veterans’ affairs. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. I have received 
complaints from some who say they are 
not getting enough compensation. I 
had one complaint from a man who said 
he did not know whether he was entitled 
to retirement pay or to compensation. 
He applied for both and they gave him 
retirement pay. He thought probably if 
they had given him compensation in- 
stead he would have received more 
money. We received all kinds of com- 
plaints. 

Let me call your attention to another 
thing. We have in this country some 
veterans’ organizations. One of the best 
of its kind on earth is the American 
Legion. 

Let us see what the Legion has to say 
about this resolution. I have here a 
telegram from the legislative representa- 
tive here: in Washington, dated today, 
which reads as follows: 

The American Legion is hopeful the House 
of Representatives will adopt House Resolu- 
tion 192 which would direct the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation to inves- 
tigate the Veterans’ Administration. At di- 
rection of National Commander Edward 
Scheiberling our organization conducting its 
own survey and investigation of Veterans’ 
Administration facilities, and upon comple- 
tion of such survey and investigation the 
American Legion will submit report to the 
Congress through the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation, if desired. The 
American Legion recognizes that House 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion has had ample experience dealing with 
veterans’ affairs and we are confident if House 
Resolution 192 adopted investigation will be 
an impartial and thorough fact-finding in- 
vestigation. 


This is signed by Francis M. Sullivan, 
executive director, national legislative 
committee, 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER, I think that is one 
point on which there is some justification 
for suspicion as to whether or not this 


I yield to the gentle- 


‘will be a real investigation. Since the 


American Legion happens to be for it, it 
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should be up to them to make the inves- 
tigation itself. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let’me say to the gen- 
tleman from Utah that this is merely 
preliminary. We do not intend to stop 
there. 

I have been in touch with members 
of the American Legion in every State of 
the Union and I have always found them 
more than anxious to look after the dis- 
abled veterans of this country. The same 
thing applies to the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. X 

Today I received this telegram from 
Hon, Omar B. Ketchum, national leg- 
islative representative of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars—another great veterans 
organization. Let me read it to you: 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars are hopeful 
the House will pass House Resolution 192, au- 
thorizing the World War Veterans Commit- 
tee to investigate the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. We are confident the Veterans Com- 
mittee will make an impartial and thorough 
investigation of this matter. The Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, under orders of Com- 
mander in Chief Brunner, is now making an 
independent investigation of the Veterans’ 
Administration and the findings of that in- 
vestigation will be available to the World War 
Veterans Committee if desired. 


This is not final. This is merely spade . 


work. What I am asking you to do when 
you go home is to go through your vet- 
erans’ hospitals and come back and re- 
port to the Committee on World War 
Veterans. Even that is merely spade 
work, We do not intend to leave a stone 
unturned to find out what is wrong, and 
to correct the errors and irregularities as 
we find them. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. I know 
the gentleman means just what he says; 
that he will not permit any whitewash- 
ing to be done. 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly not. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. For my 
own information I would like to inquire 
what the chairman of the committee 
contemplates as to whether or not the 
committee should have full-time investi- 
gators to assist in this investigation. 

-~ Mr, RANKIN. I will discuss that in 
detail with the committee when it meets, 

Mr. Speaker, I see that some of these 
letters referred to in this article talk 
about the conditions in the field hospitals 
behind the lines. I would love to see 
some Member of Congress chasing Gen- 
eral Patton across Germany trying to in- 
vestigate his field hospitals. My God, 
where would you get? This is war; and 
those field hospitals are operated under 
real war conditions. Those physicians 
who are with the armies on the various 
_battle fronts of the world are doing the 
very best they can to take care of our 
sick and wounded men, and in my opin- 
ion it would be ridiculous to have a con- 
gressional committee in their way. 

I do not know how many of these 
Seren are true; but we are going to find 
out. 

One of these men who is writing some 
of these attacks is mentioned 11 times in 
the last report of the Dies committee as 
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having been connected with subversive 
organizations. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr: Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Does the gentleman’s 
committee propose to investigate the 
complainants or investigate the charges 
that have been made against these vet- 
erans’ facilities? 

Mr. RANKIN. We are going to in- 
vestigate the charges and we. are going 
to see that the men who make the 
charges have a chance to come before the 
committee and testify on oath and under 
cross-examination. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a statement 
from General Hines about one of the 
cases that has been referred to here. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, March 17, 1945. 
Hon. JoHN E. RANKIN, 
Chairman, Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. RANKIN: In connection with 
the article appearing in the March issue of 
the Cosmopolitan by Albert Q. Maisel, I have 
secured the clinical records and a report from 
the Bronx and Castle Point Hospitals and 
have had a brief prepared covering one of 
the cases mentioned. 

I am forwarding for your information and 
use a brief in the case of James H. Collier, 
C-4,187,670, one of the patients mentioned 
specifically. In addition to a brief of his 
military history, compensation, and insurance 
status, the hospital record has also been set 
forth, and beginning on page 6 the state- 
ments as made by Mr. Maisel pertinent to 
this particular case are quotea, and just 
opposite same are the irrefutable facts that 
are supported by documentary evidence. 

With your permission, I will forward you 


. from time to time the pertinent evidence de- 


veloped in connection with the article appear- 
ing in the Cosmopolitan. 
Very truly yours, 
FRANK T. HINES, 
Administrator. 
BRIEF, JAMES H. COLLIER, C-4,187,670, ADDRESS, 
8 JEWETT AVENUE, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
MILITARY HISTORY 


Born: Dryden, N. Y., June 28, 1923. 

Enlisted in the Army November 24, 1942. 
Became ill in the military service while in 
England with cough, expectoration, and loss 
of weight. In August 1943 he noted marked 
fatigability, marked malaise, feverish sensa- 
tion, and night sweats. X-ray of his chest, 
physical examination, and sputum studies 
revealed an active pulmonary tuberculosis 
involving the left lung. He was confined 
to Second General Hospital and while on 
overseas duty, August 26, 1943, pneumothorax 
was induced. 

November 1, 1943, returned to the United 
States and was hospitalized at Lovell Gen- 
eral Hospital, Fort Devens, Mass., where he 
remained until December 28, 1943, at which 
time he was discharged from the Army and 
admitted to Veterans’ Administration fa- 
oility, Castle Point, N. Y. On discharge, he 
Was single. 
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COMPENSATION STATUS 


February 19, 1944, case was rated by the 
Batavia, N. Y., office 100 percent from De- 
cember 29, 1943, incurred in service in World 
War No. 2, for tuberculosis, pulmonary, 
chronic, active; pleuritic adhesions, chronic, 
left apex; pneumothorax, artificial, left tho- 
rax, moderate, no combat disability. An 
award of pension in the amount of $20 a 
month was made March 19, 1944, $20 being 
the amount of the pension because he was 
being maintained in a Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital and had no dependents. 

July 8, 1944, contact representative at Vet- 
erans’ Admtnistration, Castle Point, N. Y. 
wrote the county clerk, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
and requested a certified copy of the mar- 
riage certificate of James H. Collier and Patri- 
cia Quinn, who were married at Beacon, June 
30, 1944. July 20, 1944, contact representa- 
tive forwarded certified copy of marriage cer- 
tificate, and November 7, 1944, the adjudica- 
tion officer at Batavia notified Mr. Collier 
that based upon evidence received July 22, 
1944, establishing his marriage to Patricia 
Quinn, action had been taken to pay him 
the full amount of pension during the pe- 
riod of his hospitalization; that an award 
had been approved whereby he would receive 
the sum of $115 per month from June 30, 
1944, subject to prior payments made over 
the same period. 


INSURANCE STATUS 


In December 1942, veteran made applica- 
tion for national service life insurance in 
the amount of $10,000, which was approved 
in this amount. 

May 1, 1944, made application for change 
of plan of national service life insurance. 

May 30,-1944, advised application for waiver 
of premiums on 5-year level premium con- 
tract pending and when action completed, 
consideration would be given to the conver- 
sion of his insurance, 

August 12, 1944, Insurance Claims Council 
held incured 100 percent disabled from De- 
cember 29, 1943, due to pulmonary tubercu- 
losis, incurred in service. 

August 28, 1944, veteran advised opinion 
of Insurance Claims Council. 


HOSPITAL RECORD, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Admitted Veterans’ Administration Facil- 
ity, Castle Point, N. Y., on discharge from 
th» Army December 28, 1943. Classified as a 
far advanced case of pulmonary tuberculosis 
with pneumothorax, artificial, on the left. 
Case presented to surgical collapse board 
December 30, 1943, at which time Dr. David- 
son, surgical chest consultant, was present, 
and at which time it was decided a pneumo- 
nectomy on the left was the advised pro- 
cedure. Patient undecided relative to ac- 
cepting surgical intervention and requested 
permission to talk the matter over with his 
parents. After an elapse of more than 2 
weeks, patient’s parents appeared at Castle 
Point facility, at which time proposed oper- 
ation was carefully eryplained, and on Janu- 
ary 15, 1944, Henry A. Collier, father of pa- 
tient, signed consent for operation, his sig- 
nature being necessary on account of patient 
being a minor. 

January 21, 1944, clinical director, Castle 
Point, wrote manager, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Bronx, N. Y.: “In compliance with 
the provision of the Administrator's service 
letter of August 19, 1941, please-advise this 
office if you have an available bed for the 
above-captioned claimant. Diagnoses in this 
case are as follows: Tuberculosis, pulmonary, 
chronic, far advanced, 06.3; moderate pneu« 
mothorax, artificial, left. Mr. Collier has ap- 
peared before the surgical collapse board at 
this facility and also our surgical consultant, 
Dr. L. R. Davidson. Dr. Davidson and the 
surgical collapse board concur in the recom- 
mendation that Mr. Collier haye a pneu- 
monectomy and this transfer is proposed due 
to the fact that we have no one on our surgical 
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staff who is qualified to administer intra- 
tracheal anesthesia. If this transfer is ef- 
fected and Mr. Collier receives the surgical 
treatment indicated, he may be returned to 
this facility for postoperative care when his 
condition is such that he may be moved with 
safety.” 

January 24, chief, out-patient and reception 
service, Veterans’ Administration, Bronx, 
N. Y., wrote the manager at Castle Point that 
a bed was available and it would be appreci- 

-ated if the transfer was expedited. 

Memorandum from supply officer to utility 
officer, Castle Point, dated January 25, 1944, 
reads: “Confirming our telephone conversa- 
tion ordering a Government car for James H, 
Collier to the Beacon station.” 

January 25, 1944, manager, Castle Point, 
wired manager, Bronx: “Please have station 
car meet James H. Collier, One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street Station January 26, 1944, 
at 10:34 a, m.” Manager, in personal and 
confidential letter to the Administrator, 
March 9, 1945, stated: “Under date of Jan- 
uary 26, 1944, Mr. Collier was transferred to 
the Bronx facility and was transported to 
the train by station car. It has always been 
the custom at this facility and continues to 
be the custom when a patient is discharged 
and has baggage to be transported that the 
hospital chauffeur takes the baggage and 
places it in the car.” 

The records of the Utility Department, 
Veterans’ Administration, Bronx, N. Y., re- 
veal that patient Collier was picked up by 
the station car, driven by chauffeur Isie 
Malks, January 26, 1944, between 9:30 a. m, 
and 11 a. m. at the One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth Street Station of the New Yor: Central 
Railroad and taken to the Bronx facility for 
further care and treatment. 

The correspondence folder contains a 
properly executed Form 2557, dated January 
26, 1944, covering the admission of Collier 
to the Bronx facility. This icrm is un- 
stamped and was apparently taken to the 
Bronx facility by the patient. 

During a period of hospitalization at Cas- 
tle Point December 28, 1943, to January 26, 
1944, patient was on tray service, 24-hour 
bed rest, with bathroom privileges in chair. 
Patient had four pneumothorax refills, the 
first on December 31, 1943, the subsequent 
refills being on January 7, January 14, and 
January 21, 1944, The X-ray of the chest 
taken on December 29, 1943, showed a chronic 
pulmonary tuberculosis of the left lung, with 
a pneumothorax on that side involving prin- 
cipally the upper lobe and amounting to 
about 25 to 30 percent. The sputum was 
positive for tubercle bacilli and the blood 
examinations made on December 29 were es- 
séntially negative except for a sedimentation 
index of 29 millimeters. The nurse’s prog- 
gress and treatment record indicates that 
the patient was fairly comfortable and had 
no complaints during the brief period of 
hospitalization before transfer to the Bronx 
facility. 

On transfer to the Bronx facility January 
26, 1944, the Administration Form 2557 gives 
the diagnosis under treatment, tuberculosis, 
pulmonary, chronic, moderate, class II, and 
pneumothorax, artificial, left. The patient 
was admitted directly to the Reception Serv- 
ice and a complete physical examination car- 
ried out on that ward January 27, 1944, with 
the following diagnosis: 

1. Tuberculosis, pulmonary, chronic, far 
advanced, moderate, class III. 

2. Pneumothorax, artificial, left. 

The patient was known to be an active 
pulmonary tuberculosis case, was properly 
classified and transferred to the tuberculosis 
ward the following day, that is, on January 
28, 1944. On the day following his admis- 
sion, there had been a rise of temperature 
to 101 at 8 p. m., but on the following day, 
January 28, the day of his transfer to the 
tuberculosis ward, his temperature, pulse, 
and respiration were within normal range 
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and continued so until January 30. Under 
these circumstances, the patient was not 
considered seriously or critically ill. An X- 
ray of the chest taken on January 26 and 
dictated report on January 27 revealed the 
presence of a 30 percent pneumothorax of 
the entire lung and cavitation of the left 
upper. The record reveals that on January 
29, 1944, the second day on the tuberculosis 
ward, pneumothorax refill was carried out 
by Dr. J. Klein of the tuberculosis section of 
the Bronx facility. Pneumothorax refill 
was repeated on February 3, 1944, and again 
accomplished on February 12, 1944. The 
patient was a tray patient on the receiving 
ward beginning January 26, 1944, the day of 
his admission, and continued in this status 
until March 8, when he was sent to the reg- 
ular ward dining room. During the first 
week of his admission, the temperature 
varied from 99 to 101. Throughout the sec- 
ond week there was some acceleration of 
pulse rate but no temperature to exceed 
99.2. Throughout the third week, the tem- 
perature was normal, The pulse was ac- 
celerated to a maximum of 120 on one occa- 
sion, but generally averaged between 70 and 
100. Throughout the fourth and fifth week 
and up until the time of discharge, there was 
not appreciable elevation of temperature and 
the pulse rate averaged about 85. The 
weight was maintained at about 153 through- 
out his hospitalization at the Bronx facility, 

It is pertinent to repeat that this patient 
was seen at the Castle Point facility previ- 
ous to his admission at the Bronx and rec- 
ommended for transfer on the suggestion 
of the consultant in thoracic surgery, Dr, 
L. R. Davidson. His case was reviewed at 
the Bronx facility on February 24, 1944, after 
the temperature, pulse, and respiration had 
assumed practically normal range and at 
which time there was no evidence of toxic 
manifestation. The results of that exami- 
nation by the consultant in thoracic sur- 
gery (Dr. Davidson, the same consultant who 
examined the patient at the Castle Point 
facility) are quoted in full: 


“FEBRUARY 24, 1944. 

“This patient has a partial pneumothorax 
on the left side, where one notes in the apex 
of the upper lobe a giant cavity. Directly 
beneath there is a smaller cavity. The walls 
are thickened and apparently indurated. 
The lateral film adds significant informa- 
tion as to the condition of the apex of the 
lower lobe, which is also involved. | 

“This would be under present considera- 
tions and indications an ideal case for 
pneumonectomy, were it not for infiltration 
in the contralateral side, particularly in the 
third anterior intercostal space. 

“The writer is of the opinion that affairs 
surgical would cause a flare-up in the oppo- 
site lung, thereby nullifying any benefits to 
be derived from surgical intervention. The 
best that can be offered this patient is re- 
expansion of the lung, with the hope that 
the contralateral side will improve. If such 
is the case, cavernostomy or some other type 
of surgical therapy may be advised. 

“Lovis R. Davipson, M. D., 
“Consultant in Thoracic Surgery.” 


At the time of that contact, the question 
of thorocoplasty was also considered and 
thought to be not feasible because of a pos- 
sible flare-up in the contra-lateral lung. The 
patient was on 24-hour bed rest up until 
February 23, 1944, when it was reduced to 20 
hours and so continued until March 8 when 


he was sent to the regular ward dining room., 


His return transfer to Castle Point was car- 
ried out on March 13, 1944, in compliance 
with the recommendations of the chest 
surgical consultant to the effect that surgery 
was not indicated at that time. The records 
of the Utility Department at the Bronx Fa- 
cility reveal that he left the hospital at 8 
a. m., March 13, 1944, accompanied by an 
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attendant. He was transported to the New 
York Central station by a Plymouth sedan 
driven by Frank Nucci, station chauffeur. 
The records, according to the report of the 
manager at the Castle Point facility, show 
that station car was dispatched to the rail- 
road station, Beacon, N. Y., to meet the 
10: 53 a, m. train, March 13, 1944, and that 
Mr. Collier was transported from the Beacon 
railroad station to the Castle Point facility. 

The day he returned to Castle Point from 
the Bronx, March 13, 1944, his case was care- 
fully explained to him by his ward physi- 
clan. At that time some difficulty was en- 
countered in making him accept bed rest 
while his lung was reexpanded. He desired 
more privileges than were warranted. Dur- 
ing the period his lung was being reexpanded, 
Mr. Collier made numerous requests for a 
furlough from the hospital so that he could 
get married. His ward physician discouraged 
this idea and encouraged Mr. Collier to post- 
pone his marriage, explaining to him that 
he was not in proper condition to carry out 
his intention. Mr. Collier, however, was quite 
insistent upon getting married and for this 
reason, he was granted a one-week furlough 
on June 30 and got married at Beacon, N. Y. 
the same day. He returned to the hospital 
at 7 p. m. on July 5, 1944. 

After returning to the hospital, he finally 
consented to undergo a three-stage thoro- 
coplasty. The stages of thorocoplasty were 
started, the first-stage operation being per- 
formed October 24, 1944; a second stage was 
attempted on November 14, 1944, but as the 
anesthetists noticed bleeding from the 
trachea, the operation was immediately 
terminated, The second stage thorocoplasty 
was again undertaken on January 2, 1945, and 
the third stage was completed on January 16, 
1945. This has resulted in the closure of 
the cavities in the lung and conversion of 
his sputum to negative and at the present 
time, he is making quite favorable progress. 
As is customary in operations of this type, 
patient received postoperatively 500 to 1,000 
ec, of blood afger the operative day of each 
stage of the thorocoplasty. 


STATEMENTS BY ALBERT Q. MAISEL, MARCH ISSUE, 
COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, ON THE CASE OF 
JAMES COLLIER 
1.“* è> œ entered Castle Point on De- 

cember 28, 1943. I was examined then and 

they decided I was a bed-rest case. I 

shouldn't get off the bed for any reason.” 

2. “The next time I was examined was 7 
weeks later, February 17, 1944. Then a med- 
ical board decided that I would require a 
lobectomy (the cutting away of the infected 
lobe of a lung).” 

3. “They decided they couldn't do the op- 
eration for me. I would have to be sent to 
the Facility in the Bronx in New York.” 

4. “So they handed me my valise and told 
me to get dressed. They didn’t send any- 
one with me. No ambulance, I took a taxi 
to the Beacon Station and the train to New 
York. Then I took streetcars to the Bronx 
and walked through the hospital grounds 
to the admitting office.” 

5. “When I got there they hadn’t any 
knowledge of me. My papers hadn't been 
sent ahead. No one knew that I was on 
‘bed rest’ or that I had a pneumothorax. 
It was 10 days after I got there that I finally 
yelled so much that they refilled my pneumo- 
thorax. They made me go to meals and 
wash up just like all the other walking 
cases.” 

6. “Then, when the doctors finally got 
around to examine me, they decided that 
my ‘good lung’ had gone bad. Either I 
neye” should have been sent for the opera- 
tion or all the traveling and exercise broke 
down the ‘good lung.’ They told me that 
they couldn’t operate on me in that condi- 
tion. So on March 25th they sent me back 
to Castle Point—the same way I was sent 
down, alone and toting my own valise.” 
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7. “Since then I’ve been examined only 
three times: The day I got back here, on 
June 27, and on October 1. The doctors 
won't tell me what my trip did to me, but 
some of the nurses say it set me back at 
least 6 months.” 


FACTS 


1. Physical examination, also X-ray, De- 
cember 29, 1943. Twenty-four-hour bed 
patient, with bathroom privileges, in wheel 
» chair. 

2. Case considered by tuberculosis surgical 
collapse board December 30, 1943, 2 days after 
admission to the Castle Point Hospital, at 
which Dr. L. R. Davidson, consultant in tho- 
racic surgery, was present, and it was decided 
that a pneumonectomy on the left was ad- 
vised procedure. X-ray January 14, 1944, 17 
days after admission. 

3. Correct, except patient did not consent 
to operation until January 15, 1944. 

4. Patient transported from Castle Point 
facility to Beacon railway station in station 
car; transported from New York railway sta- 
tion to Bronx facility in station car. If he 
carried valise from hospital to car and from 
car to station, it was because he elected to 
‘do so, contrary to the usual procedure where- 
in Veterans’ Administration chauffeurs are 
instructed to render this service. 

5. Bronx facility fully advised of patient’s 
arrival and condition before patient left 
Castle Point facility. Seen promptly by 
physician upon arrival, X-ray ordered, and 
given complete physical examination on the 
following day; transferred to tuberculosis 
ward on second day, placed on tray service 
from beginning, given pneumothorax refill 
third day after admission, repeated 5 days 
later, and repeated again within a week. 
On 24-hour bed rest from admission, Jan- 
uary 26, until February 23, 1944, at which 
time placed on 20-hour bed rest due to im- 
proved condition, but continued on tray 
service until March 8, at which time he was 
permitted ward dining-room privileges. 

6. The X-ray of the chest taken on Decem- 
ber 29, 1943, showed no tuberculosis involve- 
ment of the right lung. One month later, 
however, on January 26, 1944, the X-ray in- 
dicated a smal] area of infiltration in the 
contra-lateral side, particularly in the third 
anterior intercostal space, which caused the 
consultant in thoracic surgery, who had seen 
the patient previously at Castle Point prior 
to his transfer to the Bronx, to decide against 
the pneumonectomy which he had pre- 
viously recommended before the transfer of 
the patient to the Bronx facility. 

In transferring him from Bronx to the 


Castle Point facility, patient was taken from - 


Bronx facility to railroad station in car, met 
at railroad station in Beacon, N. Y., and 
taken from station to Castle Point facility in 
station car. 

7. The patient had a complete physical 
examination on March 15, 1944, an examina- 
tion of the chest on May 31, 1944, August 1, 
1944, and October 3, 1944. He was given a 
complete cardiac examination on October 23, 
1944, November 11, 1944, December 28, 1944, 
and January 13, 1945. He was also seen by 
the eye, ear, nose, and throat specialist in 
consultation May 15, 1944, May 30, 1944, No- 
vember 25, 1944, and January 22, 1945. The 
surgical collapse board reviewed the case on 
March 16, 1944, again on June 27, 1944, and 
again on July 4, 1944, at which time the case 
was also reviewed by Dr. Charles W. Lester, 
the consultant in thoracic surgery, and the 


case was again reviewed by the surgical col- | 


lapse board on September 26, 1944, when the 
left thoroceplasty was recommended. The 
chief of the surgical service examined the 
patient on October 14, 1944, and subsequently 
reviewed the case with the consultant in 
thoracic on October 17, 1944, at which 
time. the patient was scheduled for the first 
stage thorocoplasty. X-ray 6-20, 9-21, 10-23, 
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11-6, 12-27-44; 1-9, and 2-4-45; also nu- 
merous laboratory examinations. 

At the time Mr. Collier was transferred to 
the Bronx facility, he was afebrile and the 
medical staff of the Castle Point facility does 
not consider that Mr. Collier’s train trip from 
Beacon to New York City at an elapse of time 
of approximately } hour and 20 minutes 
could have injured his lung in any way or 
caused any extension of his tuberculous 
condition. 

The clinical file and the staff report in- 
dicates quite favorable progress in the tu- 
berculous process since his return to Castle 
Point and the completion of the three stages 
of thorocoplasty. 

The complete record on this patient fails 
to show that he had any complaints of any 
consequence until his return to the facility 
after being granted furlough and his mar- 
riage. Furthermore, there is nothing to inm- 
dicate any neglect of this patient at any 
time during his period of hospitalization in 
Veterans’ Administration facilities. The rec- 
ord further discloses that every procedure in 
connection with his treatment and transfer 
to and from the Bronx facility has been car- 
ried out. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas (Mr. Scrivner]. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I may 
say in answer to the question asked by 
the gentleman from Mississippi that if 
we followed General Patton a few more 
days we would be in Berlin. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, my 
experience with veterans’ affairs began 
24 years ago with personal contact when 
they were under the old Public Heaith 
Service. Those contacts have not al- 
ways been pleasant. I can speak only 
for myself as one of the minority mem- 
bers of the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation, but for my part I 
can pledge to any Member of this House 
that as far as I am concerned this in- 
vestigation is not for the purpose of any 
whitewash of any person or organiza- 
tion. I am sure we will call them just 
exactly the way we see them, no matter 
who it helps or hurts, because our prime 
and paramount concern at all times is 
the welfare of the veterans of our wars, 
their families, and dependents. It is 
they and they alone for whora we have 
concern. I can assure the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, or gentlemen from 
any other States, that any complaint 
that is justified will be thoroughly in- 
vestigated. There will be no whitewash 
in this investigation. Of course, I speak 
only for myself. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield gladly to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. When the gentleman 
says that, he speaks for the entire Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I can speak only for 
myself. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 


think the gentleman knows that I felt 
an investigation and inspection of hos- 
pitals was so important that I inspected 
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hospitals steadily from 1922 to 1925, and 
then whenever I could leave the Con- 
gress I inspected them. At one time I 
inspected 30 hospitals in 24 States in one 
trip. So Iam sure the gentleman and I 
agree thoroughly that we should have 
a most complete investigation, and let 
the chips fall where they may. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I have investigated 
veterans’ hospitals in my capacity as an 
official of the American Legion, and I 
have visited some of the veterans’ fa- 
cilities and Army hospitals as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, and I intend to continue 
doing so. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman has an excellent record in 
that respect. His work has brought about 
improvements and has helped literally 
thousands of veterans and their fami- 
lies with their problems and has been 
responsible for their receiving many 
benefits. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. I, too, belong to the 
Legion and I mean no disparagement 
against the Legion, but in this investiga- 
tion the committee, it seems to me, should 
give a good deal of concern to how the 
administration of the G. I, bill is being 
carried forward. Does the gentleman’s 
committee intend to do that? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. My understanding is 
that this committee will go into not just 
the hospitals or the facilities but into 
the efficiency of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration as a whole, which, of course, 
would include the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, I do not like to call it 
the G. I. bill. That will also be done. 

Mr. GRANGER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LEFEVRE]. 

Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
urge the passage of House Resolution 192 
submitted by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. RANKIN]. The Castle Point 
Veterans Hospital referred to in the ar- 
ticle written by Mr. Maisel in the March 
issue of the Cosmopolitan magazine is in 
my district, and no sooner had this ar- 
ticle appeared in print, when I received a 
telegram from Commander Cleary, of the 
Disabled American Veterans, at the hos- 
pital, stating that the conditions in the 
hospital were as described in the maga- 
zine article. 

This hospital was built to care for 479 
patients, and on October 3 of last year, 
when it was visited by Mr. Maisel, there 
were 582 patients listed. Already over- 
crowded, the colonel in charge told Mr. 
Maisel that by taking advantage of day 
rooms, diet kitchens, and so forth, room 
had been made for 625 patients. 

Many of these patients have tubercu- 
losis, and we all know this disease calls 
for airy rooms with sufficient space to 
guard against further infeetion. Mr. 
Maisel in his article also reported a typi- 
cal main meal, a small pot of cold tea, two 
thin slices of bread, a tiny pat of butter, 
a few thin slices of broken-down stewed 
peaches, and a beef stew containing six 
or seven tiny chunks of greasy meat 
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swimming in fast congealing gravy, 
served, to quote him, “all as cold as the 
grave.” 

Mr. Speaker, without a doubt this 
facility has plenty of good food for its 
patients, but certainly fhese veterans de- 
serve to have that food served so that it 
is appetizing. Good wholesome food is so 
necessary in the case of tubercular 
patients, 

I believe that those in charge of our 
veterans’ hospitals are trying to do a 
good job. Isincerely hope so. But some- 
thing must be wrong. Therefore, let us 
pass this resolution now so that if Con- 
gress or the Veterans’ Administration is 
at fault we can remedy the situation im- 
mediately. We hear of thousands of 
men in the armed forces who will need 
hospitalization. It is a “must” order that 
we have an ample number of hospitals 
with an adequate number of doctors and 
nurses eager to give these fine American 


boys the best professional treatment ` 


coupled with kindness and sympathy. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, there seems to be no question in the 
minds of the Members that an investiga- 
tion should be made, It is a question of 
whether it should be broad enough to 
cover not only the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and facilities but the Army and Navy. 
I am inclined to feel that the Army and 
Navy facilities ought to be under œ sep- 
arate investigation if that is done. The 
Committee on World War Veterans Leg- 
islation is the proper one to make this 
investigation. 

Last September and October I had the 
opportunity of visiting some of the hos- 
pitals we have in England caring for the 
wounded military personnel. I felt at 
that time that the military personnel 
was getting the very finest treatment that 
could be accorded to any individual any 
place in the world. While the hospitals 
were not great, large, beautiful buildings 
like some of our institutions in this coun- 
try, some times they were just huts made 
out of stone or sheet metal, yet in those 
hospitals were the very finest nurses and 
doctors who came from civilian life in 
this country and who were giving our boys 
most excellent care. - 

At one of the mental institutions car- 
ing for the boys who were shell-shocked, 
the doctors told me they were sending 90 
percent of those boys back to duty after 
some 3 weeks in the hospitals and not 
sending them back shell-shocked as they 
did after the last World War. 

I have had an opportunity, as a phy- 
sician, to visit veterans’ institutions in 
this country for consultation purposes. 
I found some of the finest institutions, 
buildings, and equipment. Observe your 
veterans’ hospitals here at home, They 
are beautiful buildings. The equipment 
cannot be improved upon. Idid find this 
fault, however, Mr Speaker, with the 
personnel in the veterans’ hospitals. 
They are not up to the standards we find 
in our military hospitals. Part of that is 
due to the fact that the wage schedule 
offered to the civilian workers, both 
nurses and physicians, is rather low. In 
too many of our veterans’ institutions we 
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find men who have not been successful, 
Iam talking about professional men, in 
their own towns and in their own com- 
munities, who go to the veterans’ hos- 
pitals. In other words, it is a sort of se- 
curity for them. They come under the 
civil service and they can continue in 
that service. That could be remedied, 
however, if the veterans’ institutions 
would call in civilian doctors who are the 
top men in their communities to help 
take care of some of these veterans who 
are in the veterans’ hospitals. 

This House should also remember that 
the peak load of veterans in hospitals 
has not been reached. I think you will 
have the peak load of institutional care 
of veterans about 20 years from now. 
There again it is very necessary that we 
not only have hospital beds for veterans, 


but we ought to have the so-called home-’ 


nursing care for the individual who is 
chronically ill and who is not a bed pa- 
tient and who needs nursing care. These 
things must be thought of. Then there 
is the question of treatment of the vet- 
erans who are mentally ill, or wounded 
mentally. You can be wounded mentally 
as well as physically wounded. Those 
hospitals must be increased. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? : 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
Nebraska is a physician in private life, 
I believe. I want to ask him what he 
thinks of the proposition of permitting 
the Veterans’ Administration to utilize 
or patronize local or community hos- 
pitals in emergency cases? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think it 
ought to be done. Frankly, I have sent 
some patients to veterans’ hospitals. I 
feel their surgery was rather slipshod. 
The Veterans’ Administration do have 
some good surgeons, but they do have 
some who are rather mediocre. I think 


“ they ought to make more use of the top 


trained medical men, the cream of the 
crop in civilian life, in treating some 
of the more serious complications of the 
veterans. 

Mr. One question that has 
been raised in that connection is the 
matter of convenience. In other words, 
they say that a veteran who needed an 
examination or temporary treatment can 
go home at night; he would not be re- 
moved so far from home. I have had 
that question laid before me by some 
very able physicians. I just wondered 
what the gentleman from Nebraska 
thought of that proposition. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin]. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. Speaker, I would just 
like to say this for the benefit of at least 
one gentleman on the floor who seems to 
have the idea that this is a whitewash- 
ing procedure. I have high regard for 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Rankin] who happens to be chairman of 
the committee, and I am a member of it. 
But I assure you it will not be any white- 
washing procedure. As far as I am con- 
cerned—and I have heard other mem- 
bers of the Veterans’ Committee express 
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the same opinion—there will be a thor- 
ough investigation and the atmosphere 
will be cleared, regardless of what the 
facts may show. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Kansas 


_ [Mr, CARLSON]. 


Mr. CARLSON, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, through 
a decision of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for-the Fifth Circuit 
the oil-producing industry of the United 
States is threatened with a tax burden so 
great as to have a crippling effect on the 
industry’s ability to find and produce 
enough oil for national needs. It may 
even interfere with the supply for the 
military program. 

The court held that a regulation of the 
Treasury Department which has been in 
effect for 27 years was in excess of the 
statutory authority. The regulation 
permitted oil producers to charge either 
to expense or to capital account certain 
cost items of drilling, such as wages, fuel, 
repairs, hauling and supplies “incidental 
and necessary for the drilling of wells and 
the preparation of wells for the produc- 
tion of oil and gas.” 

The regulation which has been held 
invalid has existed in one form or another 
since 1918. It has become part and 
parcel of the tax structure of the oil- 
producing industry. It was an option to 
charge to expense these definite outlays 
of cash; although they were referred to 
as “intangibles” for the reason that they 
could not be predicted with even reason- 
able certainty, they were tangible after 
such payments for wages and other 
specified items had been made through 
the course of a year. 

Some of the large companies elected to 
charge these intangibles to capital ac- 
count, The small operator cannot re- 
cover these expenditures through the de- 
pletion allowance over a period of years. 
He does not have the financial reserve 
to do so. He must make his deductions 
of some part of the cost of doing busi- 
ness as he goes along. . 

Because these smaller producers have 
been given the recognition of the neces- 
sity of such deductions and have been 
given a reasonable allowance for deple- 
tion of the oil and gas reserves as pro- 
duced and sold, they have been enabled 
to continue year after year to make new 
discoveries of reserves and to develop 
them. The valuable fruits of the taxa- 
tion policy on these natural resources 
have been demonstrated during this war, 
Had not the oil producers built up the 
volume of reserves on hand at the be- 
ginning of this war, our troops would not 
today be across the Rhine nor in the 
Philippines and the Navy would not be 
doing more than defend the Pacific coast 
line of the United States. The United 
States has supplied the oil for the Allied 
Nations throughout and is expected to 
continue to do so. 
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Now, this matter of the intangible- 
costs option has been presented to Con- 
gress heretofore. The Treasury Depart- 
ment for several years has been gunning 
for it and for the depletion allowance. 
The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House heard the Department’s case and 
the defense by the petroleum industry in 
1942 and it was also heard by a com- 
mittee in the other branch of Congress. 
The Treasury Department then seemed 
convinced that the statutory authority 
was adequate to support the intangible- 
costs option, for it sought statutory dec- 
laration against it. Both the commit- 
tees which heard the case voted to 
recommend no change in the law. 

Having failed to obtain the changes 
at the hands of Congress, the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue took matters into 
its own hands and disallowed deductions 
of such costs to two of the independent 
oil companies in Texas. The operators 
appealed to the Tax Court of the United 
States, where they lost, and thence to 
the circuit court, where they again lost. 

The Treasury Department itself is di- 
vided on the question, the court revealed. 
It said that the “legislative mind” of the 
Department was determined to maintain 
the option wnile the “administrative 
mind” was “bent on whittling it away.” 

I represent a district which produces 
oil and gas. T have seen the beginning 
of the oil-producing business in that 
area, The pioneering work was done by 
the smaller operators. They normally 
find 70 percent or more of the new fields. 
There are thousands of them and their 
collective effort has been great. 

They cannot continue under the tax 
policy which has been laid down in the 
decision of the court. Uncertainty and 
confusion and discouragement now exist 
in the oil-producing industry as the re- 
sult of this decision. Throughout the 
oil-producing country the press reflects 
this condition. It will be quite tangible 
and definite and its effects will be seen 
immediately. Operators will not drill 
more wells when they feel that bank- 
ruptcy will be the penalty they pay for 
drilling. It will be easier merely to 
operate the wells they have and under- 
take no replacement for their constant- 
ly declining production from such wells. 
The national effect will be great and it 
will be tragic. 

The decision will be carried through 
further stages of court action, but again 
we have uncertainty. The remedy is 
a simple one. The court has said there 
is no statutory authority for the depart- 
mental regulation. 

It had been my intention to introduce 
& bill which would have carried the regu- 
lations of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue regarding the provisions of the act 
that may have been nullified by the court 
decision. The bill is not ready as yet and 
I am having further studies made on it 
before introduction. I am today, how- 
ever, introducing a bill which reads as 
follows: 


A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 23 (m) of 
the Internal Revenue Code is amended by 
adding the following at the end of the first 
paragraph thereof: 


+ 
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1. All expenditures for wages, fuel, re- 

, hauling, supplies, etc., incident and 

ecessary for the drilling of wells and the 

preparation of wells for the production of 

oll or gas may, at the option of the tax- 

payer, be deducted from gross income as 
expense or charged to capital account. 

2. In addition to the foregoing option the 
cost of drilling nonproductive wells at the 
option of the taxpayer may be deducted 
from gross income for the year in which the 
taxpayer completes such well or be charged 
to capital account returnable through de- 
pletion as in the case of productive wells. 

8. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, is authorized to make such regu- 
lations as are necessary to effect the pur- 
poses of this act and such regulations as 
have been heretofore issued by the Commis- 
sioner in response to section 23 (m) of the 
Internal Revenue Code and the sections of 
the law amended by section 23 (m) of the 
code are hereby recognized. 


The regulations that were made the 
subject of this opinion have been before 
the Ways and Means Committee and 
Congress and as late as 1942 were made 
the subject of considerable debate. The 
Ways and Means Committee at that time 
did not disturb the regulations and in 
fact did recognize and approve them as 
they have previously. These regulations 
have been in effect in more or less a 
modified form since 1918 and have be- 


come the foundation of the petroleum - 


industry economy. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
York {Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I was very much interested in the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. CARLSON]. I have already intro- 
duced a bill to clarify this situation with 
regard to the decision handed down in 
the Fifth Circuit Court of Texas. 

It has been said by some of the men 
who are very familiar with the oil busi- 
ness that if the Japanese were able to 
get into this country and blast our refin- 
eries they could not possibly injure this 
country, the oil interests, and the war 
cause any more than the circuit court 
decision has done. I hope that an early 
hearing can be had on this bill and that 
this regulation which, as the gentleman 
from Kansas has already said, has 
existed for some 27 yedrs, can become the 
law of the land and relieve the oil people 
and businessmen of the confusion which 
now exists. 

One oil man commenting on the effect 
of the decision said: 


If the Japs bombed our national oil supply 
and destroyed one-third of it, they would not 
have done more damage than the fifth circuit 
did by the F. H. E. Oil Co. decision. 

Already it has stopped more than half of 
the projected drilling, and with the War De- 
partment and Petroleum Administration for 
War crying for more oil its seriousness can- 
not be overestimated. 

If we want our planes to bomb Japan, our 
ships to supply our soldiers, and if Congress- 
men want to be able to ride to the Capitol 
in a car, there is no time to dally with this 
thing or to temporize. The Supreme Court 
cannot reverse the decision until next year, 


. and by then the damage will be done. A 


joint resolution validating the 27-year-old 
regulation is the remedy. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 
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Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Puitprn) there 
were—ayes 101, noes 4. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ques- 
tion the vote on the ground that a quo- 
rum is not present and I make the point 
of order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 256, nays 4, answered “pres- 
ent” 2, not voting 170, as follows: 


[Roll No. 56] 
YEAS—256 
Abernethy Engel, Mich, King 
Adams Engle, Calif, Kinzer 
Andersen, Ervin Kirwan 
H. Carl Falion Kunkel 
Anderson, Feighan LaFollette 
N. Mex. Fenton Lane 
Andresen, Fernandez Lanham 
August H Fisher Latham 
Andrews, Ala. Flannagan 
Angell Flood LeFevre 
Auchincloss Folger Lemke 
Baldwin, Md. d 
Baldwin, N. Y. Fulton 
Barrett, Pa Gallagher Ludlow 
Barrett, Gamble Lynch 
Beall Gary McConnell 
Beckworth Gathings McCormack 
Bell Gavin McCowen 
Bender Gillespie McDonough 
Bennet, N. Y. Gillie McGlinchey 
Bennett, Mo. Gorski McMillan, Š ©, 
Biemiller Gossett McMillen, Ill 
Bland Graham Madden 
Bloom Granahan Mahon 
Bonner Grant, Ala. 
Boykin Grant, Ind. Mansfield, 
Brehm Green Mont. 
Brooks Griffiths Martin, Iowa 
Brown, Ga Gwynne, Iowa Mason 
Brumbaugh A Michener 
Bryson Edwin Arthur Miller, Nebr. 
Buck Halleck Mills 
Buckley Hancock Morrison 
Buffett Hand Mundt 
Bunker Hare Murdock 
Burch Harness, Ind. Murray, Tenn. 
Byrne, N. Y. Murray, Wis. 
Camp Hart Neely 
Campbell Havenner Norrell 
Canfield ys O'Brien, Mich. 
Carlson Healy O'Konski 
Carnahan Hedrick O'Toole 
Case, N. J Heffernan Pace 
Chenoweth Herter Patman 
Chiperfield Heselton Patrick 
Church Bill Patterson 
Clason Hoch Peterson, Fla. 
Clevenger Hoeven Peterson, Ga. 
Coffee Holmes, Mass. Pickett 
Cole, Mo, Holmes, Wash. Ploeser 
Cooley Hook Poage 
Cooper Hope Priest 
Corbett Horan Quinn, N. Y 
Courtney Jackson Rabaut 
Cox Jarman Rabin 
Cravens Jenkins Ramey 
Cunningham Jennings Ramspeck 
Curley Jensen Randolph 
Johnson. Calif. Rankin 
D'Alesandro Johnson, Ill». Reed, N1 
Daughton, Va. Johnson Reed, N. Y 
Davis Johnson Richards 
Delaney, Luther A Riley 
James J. iohnson, Robertson, 
Dingell Lyndon B. N. Dak. 
Dolliver Johnson, Okla. Robertson, Va, 
Domengeaux Jones Robsion. Ky, 
Douglas, Calif. Jonkman Rodgers, Pa. 
Douglas, Ill Kean Roe, N. Y. 
Doyle Kearney Rogers, Mass 
Drewry Kee Rooney 
Dworshak Keefe Rowan 
Earthman Kefauver Ryter 
Elliott Kelley, Pa. Sadowski 
Ellis Kerr Sasscer 
` Elston Kilburr Savage 


Schwabe, Mo. Sullivan West 
Schwabe, Okla. Sumners, Tex, Whitten 
Scrivner Sundstrom Whittington 
Sharp Taber Wilson 
Sheppard Talle Winstead 
Slaughter Thom Wolcott 
Snyder Thomason Wolfenden, Pa. 
Somers, N. Y, Tibbott Wolverton, N. J. 
Sparkman Trimble Woodho 
Springer Voorhis, Calif. W , Mich. 
Starkey Vorys, Ohio Worley 
Stefan alter 
Stewart Welchel 
NAYS—4 
De Lacy Marcantonio Philbin 
Kopplemann 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’—2 
Dickstein Norton 
NOT VOTING—170 
Allen, Ill. Goodwin Powers 
Allen, La, Gordon Price, Fla 
Anderson, Calif. Gore Price, I1 
Andrews, N. Y. Granger Rains 
Arends Gregory Rayfiel 
Arnold Gross Reece, Tenn. 
Bailey Gwinn, N. Y Rees, Kans. 
Barden Hagen Resa 
Hale Rich 
Bates, Ky Hall, Rivers 
Bates, Mass. Leonard W, Rizley 
Bishop Harless, Ariz. Robinson, Utah 
Blackney Hartley Rockwell 
Bolton Hébert Roe, Md 
Boren Hendricks Rogers, Fla. 
Bradley, Mich. Henry Rogers, N. Y, 
Bradley, Pa. Hess Russell 
Brown, Ohio ~Hinshaw Sabath 
Bulwinkle Hobbs Shafer 
Burgin Hoffman Sheridan 
Butler Holifiela Short 
Byrnes, Wis Howell Sikes 
Cannon, Fla Huber Simpson, Til. 
Cannon, Mo. Hull Simpson, Pa, 
Case, S. Dak Izac Smith, Maine 
Celler Judd Smith, Ohio 
Chapman Kelly, Ol Smith, Va 
f Keogh Smith, Wis 
Clark Kilday Spence 
Clements Knutson Stevenson 
Cochran Landis Stigler 
Cole, Kans Larcade Stockman 
Cole, N. Y. LeCompte Sumner, Ill 
Colmer sinski Talbot 
Combs Luce Tarver 
Crawford Lyle Taylor 
Crosser McGehee Thomas, N. J. 
Dawson McGregor Thomas, Tex 
Delaney, McKenzie Tolan 
John J. Maloney Torrens 
Dirksen Mansfield, Tex. Towe 
Dondero Martin, Mass. Traynor 
Doughton, N. C. May Vinson 
Durham Merrow Vursell 
Eaton Miller, Calif. Wadsworth 
Eberharter Monroney Wasielewski 
Ellsworth . Morgan Weaver 
Elsaesser Mott Weiss 
Fellows Murphy Welch 
Fogarty O'Brien, Tl White 
Fuller O'Hara Wickersham 
Gardner O'Neal Wigglesworth 
Gearhart Outland Winter 
Geelan Pfeifer ood 
Gerlach Phillips Woodrum, Va. 
Gibson Pittenger Zimmerman 
Gifford Plumley x 
Gillette Powell 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Additional general pairs: 


Mr Woodrum of Virginia with Mr. Short, 
Mr. Celler with Mr, Bates of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Granger with Mr. Gearhart. 

Mr. Bailey with Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Kelly of Illinois with Mr. Crawford, 
Cochran with Mr. Rees of Kansas. 

. May with Mr. Elsaesser. 

. Geelan with Mr. Rockwell. 

. O'Neal with Mr. Stevenson. 

. Vinson of Georgia with Mr. Wadsworth, 
. Spence with Mr. Gerlach. 

. Kilday with Mr. Case of South Dakota, 
Mr. Hébert with Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Cannon of Missouri with Mr. Gillette. 
Mr. Colmer with Mr. Talbot. 

Mr. Murphy with Mr. Wigglesworth. 


FRRRREE 
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Mr. Weaver with Mr. Gross. 

Mr, Thomas of Texas with Mr. Fellows. 

Mr. Crosser with Mr, O'Hara. 

Mr. Zimmerman with Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Tolan with Miss Sumner of Illinois, 
Mr. Larcade with Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Doughton of North Carolina with Mr. 


_ Smith of Ohio. 


Mr. Robinson of Utah with Mr. Cole of 
Kansas, 

Mr. Price of Florida with Mr. Andrews of 
New York, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to recohsider was laid on the 
table. 

The doors were opened. 


RIGHTS AND BENEFITS OF VETERANS OF 
WORLD WARS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Rept. 
No. 399) back favorably without amend- 
ment a privileged resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 37) authorizing the printing of a 
revised edition of House Document Num- 
bered 394, Seventy-eighth Congress, sec- 
ond session, entitled “Handbook for 
Servicemen and Servicewomen of World 
War No. 2 and Their Dependents, Includ- 
ing Rights and Benefits of Veterans of 
World War No. 1 and Their Dependents,” 
as a public document and providing for 
the printing of additional copies thereof, 
and ask for immediate consideration of 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That a revised edi- 
tion of House Document No. 394, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session, entitled 
“Handbook for Servicemen and Service- 
women of World War No. 2 and Their De- 
pendents, Including Rights and Benefits of 
Veterans of World War No. 1 and Their De- 
pendents,” be printed with corrections as a 
public document and that 98,300 additional 
copies shall be printed, of which 66,300 shall 
be for the use of the House of Representa- 
tives, 20,000 for the use of the Senate, 10,000 
for the House document room, and 2,000 for 
the Senate document room. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

HANDBOOK FOR SERVICEMEN AND SERV- 
ICEWOMEN OF WORLD WAR NO, 2 
AND THEIR DEPENDENTS, INCLUDING 
RIGHTS AND BENEFITS OF VETERANS 
OF WORLD WAR NO. 1 AND OTHER WARS 
AND THEIR DEPENDENTS BROUGHT UP 
TO DATE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, this res- 
olution provides for the reprinting of a 
booklet that was prepared last year con- 
cerning veterans, servicemen and their 
dependents. The 391 answers have been 
carefully checked and I believe they are 
accurate. 

Since 1934 I have prepared each year 
a booklet on veterans’ rights and bene- 
fits. The last one that was printed as a 
House Document was in February 1944, 
House Document No. 394, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session. It con- 


tained 314 questions and answers and is ` 


often referred to as the “veterans’ bible.” 

With the assistance of others, who will 
be given proper credit when the booklet 
is printed, I have prepared another 
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handbook which brings this particular 
one up to date and includes all recent 
legislation, especially the so-called G. I. 
bill of rights. It will contain 391 ques- 
tions and answers. 

The table of contents will include: 

Part I: Benefits and privileges avail- 
able during period of service in armed 
forces. 

Part II: Benefits administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration for veterans of 
World War No. 1, World War No. 2, and 
of the intervening period, and their de- 
pendents. 

Part II: Benefits and privileges avail- 
able through other Government agencies 
for veterans and their dependents, 

The booklet will be fully indexed and 
practically every question that has arisen 
so far is answered in this booklet. 

For instance, the following subjects are 
especially included: 

Mail and railway fares. 

Pay and allowances. 

A table showing the rates of pay and 
allowances for officers of the armed forces 
which indicates how the rank of one in 
the Army compares with the rank of 
one in the Navy, both officers and en- 
listed men, 

Servicemen’s Dependents’ Allowance 
Act of 1942. 

Allotments of pay. 

Monetary allowances in lieu of quar- 
ters for dependents. 

Missing men and women and their de- 
pendents. 

The Women’s Army Corps. 

Women’s Reserve of the Navy. 

Women’s Reserve of the Marine Corps. 

Women’s Reserve of the United States 
Coast Guard. 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
of 1940. 

Mustering-Out Payment Act of 1944. 

Six months’ death gratuity. 

Headstones and national cemeteries. 

Organization of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

United States Government life—con- 
verted—insurance, World War No. 1. 

National service life insurance, World 
War No. 2. 

Protection of life insurance issued by 
private companies. 

Pensions payable where there was serv- 
ice in the armed forces in World War 
No. 1, World War No. 2, or in the inter- 
vening period. 

Servicemen’s Readjustment Act ‘of 
1944—so0-called G. I. bill of rights. 

Educational training under Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 

Vocational training to provide for the 
rehabilitation of disabled veterans and 
their employment—act of March 24, 1943. 

Guaranty of loans. 

Readjustment allowances. 

Hospital care, domiciliary care, and 
medical treatment of veterans. 

Burial of veterans. 

Appeals. 

Employment and veterans’ benefits in 
Federal employment. 

Income tax. 

Homestead and other land laws. 

Naturalization of persons who have 
served in the armed forces. 

Under the resolution, just passed, each 
member of the House and each Member 
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of the Senate will be allocated 150 copies 
for distribution. If additional copies are 
desired they can be purchased from the 
Government Printing Office for $28 per 
thousand if the order is placed before 
the Government Printing Office prints its 
own supply for sale to the public. If pur- 
chased in single copies the price will 
be 20 or 25 cents; the exact price has not 
as yet been fixed. Those desiring to or- 
der the document by the thousand, I 
_ am informed, will probably be given until 
April 15 to place their order and get the 
benefit of the per thousand price. 


HEARINGS ON PROBLEMS OF FOREIGN 
TRADE AND SHIPPINC 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Rept. 
400) back favorably without amendment 
a privileged resolution (H. Res. 211) au- 
thorizing the Special Committee on Post- 
War Economic Policy and Planning of 
the House of Representatives to have 
printed for its use additional copies of 
part 4 of the hearings on problems of 
foreign trade and shipping held before 
said special committee during the second 
session of the Seventy-eighth Congress 
and the current session, and ask for im- 
mediate conideration of the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That in accordance with para- 
graph 3 of section 2 of the Printing Act, ap- 
proved March 1, 1907, the Special Committee 
on Post-War Economic Policy and Planning 
of the House of Representatives be, and is 
hereby, authorized and empowered to have 
printed for its use 1,000 additional copies of 
part 4 of the hearings on problems of foreign 
trade and shipping held before said special 
committee during the second session of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress and the current ses- 
sion, pursuant to the resolutions (H. Res. 408 
and H. Res. 60) creating a Special Committee 
on Post-War Economic Policy and Planning. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
SHORTAGES OF FOOD 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
House Resolution 195 will be amended 
in line 4, on page 2, after the word “nor- 
mai”, by striking out the semicolon and 
inserting in lieu thereof a comma. 

There was no objection. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 199 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 689) to enable the Depart- 
ment of State, pursuant to its responsibili- 
ties under the Constitution and statutes of 
the United States, more effectively to carry 
out its prescribed and traditional responsi- 
bilities in the foreign field; to strengthen the 
Foreign Service permitting fullest utilization 
of available personnel and facilities of other 
departments and agencies and coordination 
of activities abroad of the United States 
under a Foreign Service for the United States 
unified under the guidance of the Depart- 
ment of State. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
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continue not to exceed 1 hour to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the reading of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the same back to the House 
with such amendments as shall have been 
adopted and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the resolu- 
tion tells the story. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill (H. R. 
689) to enable the Department of State, 
pursuant to its responsibilities under the 
Constitution and statutes of the United 
States, more effectively to carry out its 
prescribed and traditional responsibil- 
ities in the foreign field; to strengthen 
the Foreign Service, permitting fullest 
utilization of available personnel and 
facilities of other departments and agen- 
cies and coordination of activities abroad 
of the United States under a Foreign 
Service for the United States unified 
under the guidance of the Department 
of State, may be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does that mean that no amendments 
can be offered to the bill? : 

The SPEAKER. No; the bill will be 
read for amendment. 

Mr. MICHENER. It eliminates gen- 
eral debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, H. R. 689 is a bill which in brief 
proposes: 

First. The creation of an administra- 
tive and fiscal corps within the service 
to enable the recruitment both from 
within and outside the service of per- 
sonnel with administrative capacities 
particularly necessary with the reopen- 
ing of Foreign Service establishments in 
liberated areas. 

Second. It will permit the detail, for 
special duty, of qualified personnel of 
any department or agency to perform 
special work and meet special needs, 
which is an extension of the existing 
authority to use personnel of Commerce 
and Agriculture. 

Third. It will permit the utilization in 
other departments and agencies of the 
Government of Foreign Service person- 
nel for limited periods. 

Fourth. It provides for the elimination 
of the percentage limitations of section 
10 of the act of February 23, 1931, re- 
stricting the number of officers in class 
I to VI, inclusive, of the Foreign Service, 
thus making it possible to reestablish the 
merit system intended by the Congress 
and to recognize on the basis of efficiency 
and seniority the capacity and ability of 
individual officers. 

Fifth. It provides under proper con- 
trol various minor administrative adjust- 
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ments as follows: (a) For the bonding 
of certain Foreign Service personnel; 

(b) for the elimination of the penalty 
attaching to assumption of dutiés as 
Chief of the Division of Foreign Service 
Personnel to be effectively organized; (c) 

provides that the Director of the recently 
created Office of Foreign Service will be 
a Foreign Service officer of class I; (d) 

amends the present law authorizing a 
grant at all posts of living quarters and 
post allowances by increasing the au- 
thority solely to permit of consideration 
of expenses incurred for gas and elec- 
tricity used for power; and, lastly, (e) 

formalizes the Board of Foreign Service 
Personnel for the Foreign Service. The 
section provided in early drafts looking 
to integration of specialized personnel 
employed during the emergency has been 
eliminated, as these employees may 
qualify through the normally provided 
examination process and be appointed 
in the unclassified grades. 

It is estimated that even were all per- 
sonnel to be increased an average of ap- 
proximately $390 per employee, an addi- 
tional appropriation of not more than 
$300,000 to $400,000 in excess of funds 
presently provided would be necessary 
to classify and to establish a career for 
the clerical, administrative, and fiscal 
service. The adjustments of salaries of 
career Foreign Service personnel within 
the intent of the act of May 24, 1924, as 
amended by the act of February 23, 1931, 
and as now amended by removal of the 
percentage limitations and for which 
funds are currently available may entail 
from $80,000 to $100,000. 

The following is the number of per- 
sonnel of the American Foreign Service: 


ized in 
Mar. 1 | tho 1946 
bill 
Ambassadors and Ministers_.....- 55 59 
Foreign Service officers.......-...- 766 1,160 
Clerks: S 

Forel pene oS } zooj 23 
217 

ai! } 1,602 1,774 
674 

Foreign clerks...-...... 204 1, 676 1,742 
Miscellaneous.......... 251 


Total personnel, American 
Foreign vice 


6, 240 | 7,129 


1 Interpreters, translators, guards, couriers, -baticing 
superintendents, messengers, etc. 


The following are the appropriations 
recommended by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee for the Department of 
State for 1946: 


1. Salaries, contingent and mis- 
cellaneous expenses, penalty 
mail, passport agencies, etc.. $10,902, 200 
2. The Foreign Service: 
(a) Salaries and allowances, 
building fund----------- 
(b) Emergencies arising in 
the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Service—trelief, pro- 
tection, Americans 


35, 786, 800 


16, 000, 000 
3. International obligations: 
Boundary commissions, con- 
tribution quotas, canal pay- 
ment, war crimes, etc_..-.--.- 9, 189, 400 


Total for all purposes..... 71, 878, 400 


1945 


I need not remind the House of the im- 
portance of developing and maintaining 
a high standard of personnel in our 
Foreign Service. The cost is not great, 
considering the vast work of our Foreign 
Service in the future. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 9: 

Be it enacted, etc., Src. 2. That section 1 of 
the act entitled “An act for the grading and 
classification of clerks in the Foreign Service 
of the United States of America, and provid- 
ing compensation therefor,” as amended, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 


Mr.. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the bill be dispensed with, and that the 
bill be open for amendment. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill is new to many of us. I 
must insist that the bill be read. I object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SECTION 1. The administrative, fiscal, and 
clerical personnel of the Foreign Service. of 
the United States of Amierica shall be graded 
and classified as follows, and shall receive, 
within the imitation of such appropriations 
as the Congress may make, the basic compen- 
sation specified, and shall, within the salary 
range indicated, be entitled to administra- 
tive promotions in compensation which shall 
be made in ‘accordance with the laws pre- 
scribing promotion of civil-service person- 
nel as respects the administrative groups 
and under such rules and regulations as 
the Secretary of State may prescribe for 
senior and junior clerks: 

Administrative officers: Class I, $4,600 to 
$5,600; class II, $3,800 to $4,600; class III, 
$3,500 to $4,100. 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the fact that all members have 
the bill before them, that the hour is 
late, and that any member will have the 
right to offer amendments, I renew the 
unanimous-consent request that the fur- 
ther reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this is not a very long 
bill but it is a most important bill. It 
will not take very long to read it. 

I object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Administrative assistants: Class I, $3,200 
to $3,800; class II, $2,900 to $3,500; class III, 
$2,600 to $3,200. 

Clerks: Class I, senior clerks, $2,300 to 
$2,900; class II, junior clerks, all clerks whose 
compensation as fixed by the Secretary o; 
State is less than $2,300 per annum. . 


Committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 3, insert the following: 

“Sec. 1. It is the purpose of the Con- 
gress to enable the Department of State, 
pursuant to its responsibilities under the 
Constitution and ‘statutes of the United 
States, more effectively to carry out its pre- 
scribed and traditional responsibilities in the 
foreign field; to strengthen the Foreign Sery- 
ice permitting fullest utilization of available 
personnel and facilities of other departments 
and agencies and coordination of activities 
abroad of the United States under a Foreign 
Service for the United States unified under 
the guidance of the Department of State.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That section 8 of the act of Feb- 
ruary 23, 1931, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 
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“Seo. 3. The Secretary of State is hereby 
authorized to grant at all posts, allowances 
for living quarters, heat, light, fuel, gas, and 
electricity, and at posts where in his judg- 
ment it is required by the public interests 
for the purpose of meeting the unusual or 
excessive costs of living ascertained by him 
to exist, to grant post allowances to clerks 
assigned there and also to other employees of 
the Foreign Service of the United States who 
are American citizens, within such appro- 
priations as Congress may make for said 
purpose: Provided, That all such allowances 
shall be accounted for to the Secretary of 
State in such manner and under such rules 
and regulations as the President may pre- 
scribe, and the authorization and approval 
of such expenditures by the Secretary of 
State as complying with such rules and reg- 
ulations shall be binding upon all officers of 
the Government: Provided, however, That all 
such allowances and the reasons therefor 
shall be reported to the Congress with the 
annual budget.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 3, line 6, strike out “2” and insert 
“3” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That paragraph (a) of section 10 
of the act of February 23, 1931, as amended, 
is hereby amended to read: 

“Src. 10. (a) The officers in the Foreign 
Service of the United States shall hereafter 
be graded and classified as follows, with the 
Salaries of each class herein affixed thereto, 
except as increases in salaries are authorized 
in section 33 of thisact: _ 

“Ambassadors and’ Ministers, as now or 
hereafter provided; Foreign Service officers as 
follows: Class I, $9,000 to $10,000; class II, 
$8,000 to $8,900; class III, $7,000 to $7,900; 
class IV, $6,000 to $6,900; class V, $5,000 to 
$5,900; class VI, $4,500 to $4,900; class VII, 
$4,000 to $4,400; class VIII, $3,500 to $3,900; 
unclassified, $2,500 to $3,400: Provided, how- 
ever, That as’ many Foreign Service officers 
above class VI as may be required for pur- 
poses of inspection may be detailed by the 
Secretary of State for that purpose.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 4, line 1, strike out “3” and insert 
“4” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I rise merely to seek information about 
this matter. I would like to know if 
the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs or any other member of 
that committee can advise me how many 
persons are affected by this bill? 

Mr. BLOOM. Ido not know the exact 
number, but may I say to the genile- 
man that this is only for the Foreign 
Service. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I under- 
stand that. 

Mr. BLOOM. It has nothing to do 
with the local State Department organi- 
zation here at all. I may say also that 
the Foreign Service today is not under 
the Civil Service. 

Mr, ROBSION of Kentucky. The gen- 
tleman is not answering the question. 

Mr. BLOOM. Ido not know the exact 
number, 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Does the 
gentleman know how many persons in 
sen Foreign Service are affected by this 
bill? 

Mr. BLOOM. I understand that the 
most that could be considered would be 
6,000, but may I go further and give 
the gentleman the information that I 
think he is seeking. The total amount 
of increase would be 1 percent of the 
total appropriation today for the For- 
eign Service. Furthermore, let me ad- 
vise the gentleman of something else. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gen- 
tleman is going on and assuming some- 
thing. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. It is about 1,200. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I un- 
derstand there are between 400,000 and 
500,000 civilian employees who are out- 
side the United States. May I inquire 
if they come under this? 

Mr. BLOOM. Absolutely not. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. What 
sum of money does this increase amount 
to? I mean annually. 

Mr. BLOOM. Four hundred thousand 
dollars, or 1 percent of the total amount 
ef appropriations for the entire Foreign 
Service. Now, let me give the gentle- 
man some more information, I think the 
other members of the committee will give 
it to him also. May I advise the gentle- 
man that this is something which is 
necessary and it also places the Foreign 
Service under the merit system the same 
as every other service of the Government 
of the United States is placed under the 
merit system. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Are the 
persons affected by this bill American 
citizens? 

Mr. BLOOM. Oh, yes. There is no 
question about that. 

Mr, ROBSION of Kentucky. How do 
these increases compare to the increases 
we have given to persons in the civil 
employment of the Government in the 
United States? 

Mr. BLOOM. I just told the gentle- 
man that the average amount would be 
$390 a person, or 1 percent of the total 
appropriations for the entire Foreign 
Service of the State Department. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky., The 
gentleman does not answer my ques- 
tion. How does the increase provided 
for in this bill for the Foreign Service 
compare to the increases that Congress 
has granted to similar employees in the 
Government service? 

Mr. BLOOM. I do not know. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Is it 
more or is it less? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. While, of course, 
the Foreign Service is not part of the 
Civil Service, but has a merit system, 
these increases and these rates of pay 
and scales are comparable to the same 


Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 
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pay for those in the Civil Service. They 
are comparable, rank for rank. This 
will bring the Foreign Service up to the 
standards and the rank now prevailing 
in the Civil Service. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That is 
the information I desire. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield 
to the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
May I say to the gentleman that for a 
number of years many persons in the 
grades from 1 to 6 in the Foreign 
Service have not under the law been 
allowed to go up to a higher grade, so 
their salary has been kept down. This 
will eliminate that condition so that they 
can have some hope of promotion. If 
the gentleman could see them in Mexico 
City, as I did, living under inflationary 
conditions on their low salaries, he would 
realize that it is very important to allow 
them to go up into a higher grade. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

- Mr. GAMBLE. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I realize 
that the hour is late, but even so I had 
hoped that I might have an opportunity 
to explain this bill to the House. Of 
course, I cannot do so in 5 minutes, but 
I shall do the best I can. 

The bill does several particular things: 
First, it creates an Administrative and 
Fiscal Corps in the Foreign Service of 
the Department of State. The situation 
now is that there is nothing between the 
clerical personnel of the Foreign Service 
and the officer personnel. It is, there- 
fore, necessary either to impose on cleri- 
cal personnel by requiring them to per- 
form duties above their status, you might 
say, or to fail to use the entire capabili- 
ties of officers by assigning them to duty 
beneath their classifications. This 
would remedy that situation and enable 
the Foreign Service to function more 
efficiently. 

Second, it would remove the percent- 
age limitation on Foreign Service offi- 
cers. As you know, there are 10 classes 
of Foreign Service officers. As it is now, 
only 6 percent of the total may be in the 
first class, only 7 percent in the second, 
8 percent in the third, 9 percent in the 
fourth, 10 percent in the fifth, and 14 
percent in the sixth. In other words, 
not more than 54 percent of the total 
Foreign Service officer personnel may, 
under the present law, serve in the first 
6 grades. This would remove-that in- 
hibition, which is very necessary because 
of the fact that Selective Service has 
prevented the State Department from 
recruiting young men during the past 
few years. | 

On that account, there are many men 
at and near the top who have served suf- 
ficiently long to retire, who would like 
to retire and who are old enough to re- 
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tire, but they cannot do so because of 
their loyalty to their service and coun- 
try and the impossibility of securing 
young men to come in at the bottom and 
permit the promotion of those in the 
medium brackets to take the places of 
those who normally would have retired. 

In other words, there is in existence 
now in the Foreign Office personnel of 
the State Department a hump very sim- 
ilar to the one which existed in the Army 
shortly after the last war because of the 
entrance into the Army of so many 
provisional second lieutenants during 
that war. You will recall that for years 
thereafter officers were not promoted for 
8, 10, 12, or 15 years because an unsuffi- 
cient number of their superiors retired 
or died. This is an exactly similar situ- 
ation, caused, unfortunately, by another 
war. 

Thirdly, this bill would permit broader 
use not only of State Department per- 
sonnel but of personnel of the other de- 
partments of the Government, because 
it would permit the Secretary of State 
to assign a man who normally serves in 
the Department here to the fleld for spe- 
cial duty. It would also permit him by 
consultation and agreement with any 
other department of the Government to 
assign temporarily a man from the 
Agriculture Department or the Depart- 
ment of Justice to a foreign post to per- 
form a specific duty. It would also per- 
mit him to bring a specialist from the 
foreign field in to serve temporarily in 
the State Department or to serve in the 
Department of Agriculture or.the De- 
partment of Justice. In other words, as 
I have said it would permit a broader use 
of the personnel not only of the State 
Department but of all the departments 
of the Government. 

There are also minor changes, but I 
have covered the main ones, There are 
such changes as requiring bond of 
Foreign Service officers, and removing 
the inhibition against the Director of the 
Foreign Service section of the Depart- 
ment being promoted in less than 3 years 
after the conclusion of his service, but 
that in general covers the entire bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4, That section 10 of the act of Feb- 
ruary 23, 1931, is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph (c): 

“Src. 10. (c) The Secretary of State is hereby 
authorized to assign for special duty as offi- 
cers of the Foreign Service for nonconsecu- 
tive periods of not more than 4 years, quali- 
fied persons holding positions in the Depart- 
ment of State, and, at his request, qualified 
persons holding positions in any other de- 
partment or agency of the United States who 
have rendered not less than 5 years of Gov- 
ernment service, and persons so assigned shall 
be eligible during the periods of such assign- 
ment to receive the allowances authorized by 
the provisions of section 19 of this act. Per- 
sons assigned under the authority of this 
section shall be eligible to receive all benefits 
provided by civil-service law and regulation 
in the same manner and subject to the same 
conditions as though they were serving in 
their regular civil-service positions and upon 
termination of their assignment shall be 
reinstated in the respective department or 
agency from which loaned. The salaries and 
allowances of such persons shall notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other law, be 
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paid throughout the periods of such assign- 
ments from the appropriations provided for 
the Department of State.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 4, line 19, strike out “4” and insert “5.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 5. Section 14 of the act of February 23, 
1931, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 14. That the Secretary of State is 
directed to report from time to time to the 
President, along with his recommendations, 
the names of those Foreign Service officers 
who by reason of efficient service have demon- 
strated special capacity for promotion to the 
grade of minister or ambassador and the 
names of those Foreign Service officers and 
clerks and officers and employees in the De- 
partment of State who by reason of efficient 
service, an accurate record of which shall be 
kept in the Department of State, have dem- 
onstrated special efficiency, and also the 
names of persons found upon taking the 
prescribed examination to have fitness for 
appointment to the Service, and any Foreign 
Service officers who may hereafter be pro- 
moted to a higher class within the classifica- 
tion prescribed in section 10 of this act, as 
amended, shall have the status and receive 
the compensation attaching to such higher 
class from the date stated in his commis- 
sion as the effective date of his promotion 
to such higher class.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 5, line 17, strike out “5” and insert 6." 


7 The committee amendment was agreed 
o. 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the explanation we have just had of the 
entire bill, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with, and that the remainder of 
the bill be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


Mr. STEFAN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, this will not preclude 
amendment of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. No. 


Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The remainder of the bill is, as follows: 


Sec. 6. Section 16 of the act of February 23, 
1931, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 16. That every secretary, consul gen- 
eral, consul, vice consul, or Foreign Service 
Officer and, if required, any other officer or 
employee of the Foreign Service or of the 
Department of State before he enters upon 
the duties of his office shall give to the United 
States a bond in such form and in such penal 
sum as the Secretary of State shall prescribe, 
with such sureties as the Secretary of State 
shall approve, conditioned without division 
of penalty for the true and faithful perform- 
ance of his duties, including (but not by way 
of limitation) certifying vouchers for pay- 
ment, accounting for, paying over, and de- 
livering up of all fees, moneys, goods, effects, 
books, records, papers, and other property 
that shall come to his hands or to the hands 
of any other person to his use as such officer 
or employee under any law now or hereafter 
enacted and for the true and faithful per- 
formance of all other duties now or hereafter 
lawfully imposed upon him as such officer or 
employee and such bond shall be construed 
to be conditioned for the true and faithful 
performance of all official duties of whatever 
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character now or hereafter lawfully imposed 
upon him, or by him assumed incident to his 
employment as an officer or employee of the 
Government: Provided, That notwithstand- 
ing any other provisions of law, upon approval 
of any bond given pursuant to this act, the 
principal shall not be required to give an- 
other separate bond conditioned for the true 
and faithful performance of only a part of 
the duties for which the bond given pursuant 
to this act is conditioned: Provided further, 
That the operation of no existing bond of a 
Foreign Service officer or vice consul shall in 
any way be impaired by-the provisions of 
sections 1-23, 23f-231, title 22, of the United 
States Code: Provided further, That the bond 
of a Foreign Service officer shall be construed 
to be conditioned for the true and faithful 
performance of all acts of such officer incident 
to his office regardless of whether commis- 
sioned as diplomatic, consular, or Foreign 
Service officer. The bonds herein mentioned 
shall be deposited with the Secretary of the 
T -asury: Provided further, That nothing 
herein contained shall be deemed to obviate 
the necessity of furnishing any bond which 
may be required pursuant to the provisions of 
the Subsistence Expense Act of 1926, as 
amended.” 

Sec. 7. Section 19 of the act of February 
23, 1931, is amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 19. Under such regulations as the 
President may prescribe and within the limi- 
tations of such appropriations as may be 
made therefor, which appropriations are au- 
thorized, ambassadors, ministers, diplomatic, 
consular and Foreign Service officers may be 
granted allowances for living quarters, heat, 
light, fuel, gas, and electricity; for represen- 
tation; and also post allowances wherever 
the cost of living may be proportionately so 
high that in the opinion of the Secretary of 
State such allowances are necessary to en- 
able such diplomatic, consular, and Foreign 
Service officers to carry on their work ef- 
ficiently: Provided, That all such allowances 
shall be accounted for to the Secretary of 
State in such manner and under such rules 
and regulations as the President may pre- 
scribe and the authorization and approval of 
such expenditures by the Secretary of State 
as complying with such rules and regula- 
tions shall be binding upon all officers of the 
Government: Provided jurther, That the Sec- 
retary of State shall report all such expendi- 
tures annually to the Congress with the 
Budget estimates of the Department of 
State.” 

Src. 8. Section 21 of the act of February 
23, 1931, is amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 21. That any Foreign Service officer 
may be assigned for duty in the Department 
of State or in any department or agency of 
the Government in the discretion of the 
Secretary of State without loss of class or 
salary, such assignment to be for a period 
not more than 3 years unless the public in- 
terest demands further service, when such 
assignment may be extended for a period not 
to exceed 1 year, upon completion of which 
4-year assignment and reassignment to the 
field, he may not again be assigned for duty 
in the Department of State or in any other 
department or agency of the Government 
until the expiration of at least 3 years of 
field duty. Any ambassador or minister, or 
any Foreign Service officer of whatever class, 
detailed for duty in connection with trade 
conferences, or international gatherings, con- 
gresses, or conferences, or for other special 
duty not at his post or the Department of 
State, except temporarily -for purposes of 
consultation, shall be paid his salary and ex- 
penses of travel and subsistence at the rates 
prescribed by law.” 

Src. 9. Section 31 of the act of February 
23, 1931, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 31. There shall be in the Department 
of State a Board of Foreign Service Personnel 
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for the Foreign Service, whose duty it shall 
be to recommend promotions in the Foreign 
Service and to furnish the Secretary of 
State with lists of Foreign Service officers who 
have demonstrated special capacity for pro- 
motion to the grade of Minister or Ambas- 
sador. The Board shall be composed of not 
more than three Assistant Secretaries of 
State, one of whom shall be the Assistant 
Secretary of State having supervision over 
the Division of Foreign Service Personnel 
and who shall be Chairman, an officer of the 
Department of Commerce designated by the 
Secretary of Commerce and acceptable to the 
Secretary of State, and an officer of the De- 
partment of Agriculture designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and acceptable to the 
Secretary of State. The officer of the De- 
partment of Commerce shall sit as a member 
of the Board only when nominations and 
assignments of commercial attachés, the 
selection or assignment of Foreign Service 
officers for specialized training in commercial 
work or other matters of interest to the 
Department of Commerce are under consid- 
eration; the office of the Department of 
Agriculture shall sit as a member of the 
Board only when nominations and assign- 
ments of agricultural attachés, the selection 
or assignment of Foreign Service officers for 
specialized training in agricultural work or 
other matters of interest to the Department 
of Agriculture are under consideration. The 
Chief of the Division of Foreign Service Per- 
sonnel of the Department of State and one 
other member of that Division may attend 
the meetings of the Board and one of them 
shall act as secretary but they shall not be 
entitled to vote at its proceedings. No For- 
eign Service officer below class I shall be 
assigned as Chief of the Division of Foreign 
Service Personnel, nor shall such officer be 
given any authority except of a purely advis- 


‘ory character over promotions, demotions, 


transfers, or separations from the service of 
Foreign Service officers. The Director of the 
Office of the Foreign Service shall be as- 
signed from among officers of the Foreign 
Service, but no Foreign Service officer below 
class I shall be so assigned.” 

Sec. 10. Revised Statutes 1699, 1700, and 
1701 are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 11. Section 7 of the act of February 5, 
1915 (38 Stat. 807), restricting the transaction 
of business by diplomatic officers, shall apply, 
with the exception of consular agents, to all 
officers and employees of the Foreign Service. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 6, line 12, strike out “6” and insert 
or ag 

Page 8, line 4, strike out “7” and insert “8.” 

Page 9, line 1, strike out “8” and insert “9.” 

Page 9, line 22, strike out “9” and insert 
“10.” 

Page 11, line 13, strike out “10” and in- 
sert “11.” 

Page 11, line 15, strike out “11” and in- 
sert “12.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read a third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEFAUVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Ramey] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the lateness of the hour, and after talk- 
ing with the majority leader the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
mack] I believe it would be unethical to 
take my time now, so I ask unanimous 
consent that my special order for today 
be transferred to tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RAMEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article from the 
Christian Science Monitor by Roscoe 
Drummond. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Murray], is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 


THE FILLED CREAM SET-UP—AN EXAMPLE 
OF MALADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as one more example of the 
maladministration and the evident sec- 
tional favoritism I wish to call your at- 
tention to the following: 

On March 3, I received a letter from 
one of Wisconsin’s outstanding agricul- 
tural leaders in regard to the filled-cream 
legislation. I wrote the following let- 
ter to Marvin Jones, of the War Food 
Administration and a similar one to Mr. 
Ralph Kneeland, of the Food and Drug 
Administration: 


Marcn 6, 1945. 
Mr. Marvin JONES, 
War Food Administrator, 
War Food Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Jones: I have a letter from one 
of Wisconsin’s outstanding agricultural lead- 
ers in which he states: 

“Yesterday my attention was directed to 
an item relating to ‘filled cream’ which ap- 
peared in the February 14 ‘Service Bulletin’ 
of the American Butter Institute. The pas- 
sage is as follows: 

“‘Filled-cream quotas established * * * 
A quota for filled cream is inserted in 
WFO-13 through Amendment 5 to that or- 
der, effective February 7. Originally the or- 
der prohibited the use of filled cream with 
a fat content in excess of 19%. Now filled 
cream is defined as ‘milk, cream, or skim 
milk, or a mixture of milk, cream and 
skim milk * * * to which there has 
been added, or with which there has been 
blended or compounded, any fat or oil other 
than milk fat, so that the resulting prod- 
uct is an imitation of cream or in semblance 
thereof * * * provided that it has a 
total content of all oil and fat, including milk 
fat, in excess of 19%,’ The order does not 
now cover filled cream with a fat content 
of less than 19%. 

“The monthly quotas established are 75 
percent of milk solids used in producing 
filled cream during May 1944 for producers 
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of less than 100 gallons of filled cream dur- 
ing any month from April 1, 1943, to March 
31, 1944, and 75 percent of the milk solids 
used in producing filled cream during the 
corresponding month of the period from 
April 1, 1943, to March 31, 1944, for all other 
producers of filled cream.” 

“Would you be good enough to ask some- 
one in the Food and Drug Administration 
to send me a brief history of ‘filled cream’ 
as it appears in the records of that public 
agency? Obviously, I would be interested to 
learn what authority any producer or proces- 
sor may have from the Federal Government 
to incorporate any vegetable fat or any ani- 
mal fat, other than milk fat into cream. I 
would like to know, also, what protection, if 
any, has been given the consuming public, 
through labeling requirements or otherwise, 
against fraud; how extensive the business of 
producing filled cream is; where does the 
production of the article principally occur 
and in what markets is it offered for sale, 
either wholesale or retail?” 

Would you be kind enough to advise me of 
the exact situation of this filled cream? 

If it is unlawful to have interstate com- 
merce in filled milk how can they have in- 
terstate commerce of filled cream? 

Sincerely yours, 
REID F. Murray, 
Member of Congress. 


The following letter from Marvin 
Jones was received in reply: 


. Marcu 22, 1945. 
Hon, REID F. Murray, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Rem: We have your letter of March 
6 with regard to the inquiry concerning 
filled cream which you have received from 
one of Wisconsin’s outstanding agricultural 
leaders. $ 

There is enclosed a copy of War Food Order 
13, amendment 5, which contains restric- 
tions on the utilization of milk solids in the 
preduction of filled cream containing more 
than 19 percent of all oil and fat. Your at- 
tention is called particularly to paragraphs 
(a) and (c) of the order. 

The provisions of War Food Order 13 relat- 
ing to filled cream establish quotas on the 
amount of milk solids that manufacturers 
of this product may utilize in the produc- 
tion of filled cream containing more than 19 
percent of all oil and fat. They provide for 
the use of May 1944 as a base period for cer- 
tain operators and for the use of the period 
from April 1, 1943, to March 31, 1944, as a 
base period for all other operators. Quotas 
for each operator are established at 75 per- 
cent of the monthly base. 

The filled-cream provisions are predicated 
upon the allocation powers provided for in 
the Second War Powers Act. In the alloca- 
tion of the supplies of milk and cream to 
various uses—that is, for processing or man- 
ufacture into various products, including 
milk and cream for fluid consumption—the 
allocation to each use or product must cor- 
respond to the importance of the use or 
product in meeting war and essential civilian 
requirements. This is a basic principle guid- 
Ing the use of the allocation powers. Under 
the provisions of War Food Order 18 the allo- 
cation of filled cream is based on the use 
of milk solids in this product in the base 
period. Without these provisions, manufac- 
turers of filled cream could have used un- 
limited amounts of milk solids in the mak- 
ing of the product. + 

It is to be noted that the provisions of 
War Food Order 13 do not authorize the 
transportation of filled cream in interstate 
commerce, which we understand is prohib- 
ited under the Filled Milk Act of March 4, 
1923. 

Your constituent raises a number of ques- 
tions which are within the jurisdiction of the 
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Food and Drug Administration, such as the 
question relating to the labeling require- 
ments and protection to the consuming pub- 
lic. We understand that Mr. J. K. Kirk, of 
the Food and Drug Administration, is in 
charge of the administration of the Filled 
Milk Act, and he may be able to furnish you 
with additional information. 

We trust that the information we have 
given above will be of some assistance to 
you in replying to your constituent. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marvin Jones, Administrator 


You will note that the powers he is 
exercising were “provided for. in the 
Second War Powers Act.” You will also 
note that he did not answer specifically 
the last question of my letter which was 
“If it is unlawful to have interstate com- 
merce in filled milk how can they have 
interstate commerce of filled cream?” 
Mayor LaGuardia evidently has never 
heard of this Second War Powers Act. 

On March 9, I received the following 
reply to my letter to Mr. Ralph F. Knee- 
land: 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
Foop AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1945. 
Hon. Rew F. MURRAY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Murray: I refer to your letter of 
March 7 concerning interstate traffic in 
“filled cream.” 

as you know, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has been charged with the enforce- 
ment of the Filled Milk Act since August 27, 
1935. “Filled milk,” as defined in the act, 
“means any milk, cream, or skim milk 
whether or not condensed, evaporated, con- 
centrated, powdered, dried, or desiccated, to 
which has been added, or which has been 
blended or compounded with, any fat or oil 
other than milk fat, so that the resulting 
product is in imitation or semblance of milk, 
cream, or skimmed milk, whether or not con- 
densed, evaporated, concentrated, powdered, 
dried, or desiccated.” 

Since the law was charged to our enforce- 
ment, we have maintained close surveillance 
over products which might fall within „its 
scope. These investigations have revealed 
that interstate traffic in products falling 
within the scope of the Filled Milk Act, 
which would include “filled cream,” has been 
restricted to one persistent violator, The 
Carolene Products Co., of Litchfield, Nl., and 
one other firm which operated for a short 
time, the Richwip Corporation of Newaygo, 
Mich. Neither of these firms, however, dis- 
tributed “filled cream.” ‘You are. familiar 
with the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court sustaining the conviction of the Caro- 
lene Products Co. and its principal officers 
in a case brought under the Filled Milk Act. 
The Richwip Corporation abandoned traffic 
in “filled milk” several years ago, after being 
convicted of violating the Federal law. 

Occasionally we have received inquiries 
concerning products which we believed would 
be in violation of the Filled Miik Act if 
shipped in interstate commerce. Ore such 
product is a mixture of dried whole and skim 
milks, water, butter, and vegetable fat. The 
articl- is homogenized and has a fat content 
of approximately 34 percent. The product 
has the appearance and taste of cream and 
without chemical analysis could not be dis- 
tinguished from cream. This article has not, 
to our knowledge, been shipped in interstate 
commerce nor do we have any information 
that comparable products are being shipped 
in interstate commerce. In our opinion, 
such shipment would be in violation of the 
Filled Milk Act and could not be legitimatized 
by any form of labeling. 
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Your constituent may be assured that it is 
the purpose of this Administration to main- 
tain close surveillance over interstate 
traffic in foods which may be subject to the 
Filled Milk Act. If we encounter products 
which appear to violate that statute the facts 
will be promptly transmitted to the Depart- 
ment of Justice with a recommendation for 
the institution of the criminal proceedings 
provided for in that law. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH F, KNEELAND, Jr., 
Acting Chief, Interstate Division. 


In addition to the above, Mr. Kneeland 
enclosed the following mimeographed 
release: 

FILLED MILK ACT 
[Public, No. 513, 67th Cong.] 
H. R, 8086 


A bill to prohibit the shipment of filled milk 
in interstate or foreign commerce 

Be it enacted, etc., That whenever used in 
this act— ; 

(a) The term “person” includes an indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, or associa- 
tion; 

(b) The term “interstate or foreign com- 
merce” means commerce (1) between any 
State, Territory, or possession, or the District 
of Columbia, and any place outside thereof; 
(2) between points within the same State, 
Territory, or possession, or within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but through any place 
outside thereof; or (3) within any Territory 
or possession, or within the District of Co- 
lumbia; and 

(c) The *-rm “filled milk” means any 
milk, cream, or skimmed milk, whether or 
not condensed, evaporated, concentrated, 
powdered, dried, « desiccated, to which has 
been added, or which has been blended or 
compounded with, any fat or oil other than 
milk fat, so that the resulting product is in 
imitation or semblance of milk, cream, or 
skimmed milk, whether or not condensed, 
evaporated, concentrated, powdered, dried, or 
desiccated. This definition shall not include 
any distinctive proprietary food compound 
not readily mistaken in taste for milk or 
cream or for evaporated, condensed, or pow- 
dered milk, or cream: Provided, That such 
compound (1) is preparec and designed for 
feeding infants and young children and cus- 
tomarily used on the order of a physician; 
(2) is packed in individual cans containing 
not more than 1644 ounces and bearing & 
label in bold type that the content is to be 
used only for said purpose; (3) is shipped 
in interstate or foreign commerce exclu- 
sively to physicians, wholesale and retail 
druggists, orphan asylums, child-welfare as- 
sociations, hospitals, and similar institutions 
and jenerally disposed of by them, 

Src, 2. It is hereby declared that filled milk, 
as herein defined, is an adulterated article of 
food, injurious to the public health, and its 
sale constitutes a fraud upon the public. It 
shall be unlawful for any person to manufac- 
ture within any Territory or possession, or 
within the District of Columbia, or to ship 
or deliver for shipment in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, any filled milk. 

Sec. 3. Any person violating any provision 
of this act shall upon conviction thereof be 
subject to a fine of not more than $1,000 or 
imprisonment of not more than 1 year, or 
both; except that no penalty shall be en-< 
forced for any such violation occurring within 
80 days after this act becomes law. When 
construing and enforcing the provisions of 
this act, the act, omission, or failure of any 
person acting for or employed by any indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, or associa<- 
tion, within the scope of his employment or 
office, shall in every case be deemed the act, 
omission, or failure, of such individual, 
partnership, corporation, or association, ag 
well as of such person. ~ 

Approved March 4, 1923, 
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[Public No. 350, 74th Cong.] 
H. R. 6361 
A bill to amend the Filled Milk Act 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of March 4, 
1923, entitled “An act to prohibit the ship- 
ment of filled milk in interstate or foreign 
commerce” (U. S. O., title 21, ch. 3) be, and 
the same is hereby, amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following section: 

“Sec. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
hereby authorized and directed to make and 
enforce such regulations as may in his judg- 
ment be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this act.” 

Approved, August 27, 1935. 


Please note section 4 and also note 
the intent of Congress as to the duty of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. In today’s 
terms that means the War Food Ad- 
ministrator as he has practically all the 
powers of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Charles Holman of the National 
Milk Producers Federation is giving this 
question his attention. 

I think some people are going a long 
way down the road in order to get rid 
of vegetable oil at a maximum profit. 
This may make sense from a maximum 
profit angle, but not from a maximum 
war-food program or for a maximum 
protection of the consumers of the 
country. 

When one realizes the millions of 
pounds of steel and tin plate that have 
been allocated to the filled milk industry, 
when it was practically impossible to get 
any of the strategic materials to repair a 
corner cheese factory, and when one re- 
alizes the Supreme Court of the United 
States made the decision that it did last 
Oviober about the filled milk concoction, 
is it any wonder the dairy interests ques- 
tion the sympathetic interest the War 
Food Administration appears to have 
toward the makers of the similar concoc- 
tion, known as filled cream? 

The only filling will be the filling of the 
pockets of the few that figured out this 
scheme—one more scheme to substitute 
a vegetable oil for the more valuable 
animal fat. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on tomor- 
row, after the completion of business ‘on 
the Speaker’s desk and any other special 
orders heretofore entered, I may address 
the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCONNELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include therein an article by 
Hon, Ellwood J. Turner, Chairman of the 
Interstate Commission of the Delaware 
River Basin, on the place of the State in 
the field of watershed development. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the ReEcorp and include 
therein an article from the Great Falls 
Tribune. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, some years ago the House ap- 
proved, and the Senate also approved, 
a bill which I introduced setting aside 
April as cancer-control month. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend as 
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part of my remarks the Gallup poll show- 
ing the increase in cancer and the need 
of education. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks and 
include a statement from Dr. Seigismond 
Stowjowski on world peace and the fu- 
ture of Poland. 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
and include a resolution by part of the 
California delegation. 

Mr. CANFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record on the manpower bill. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave cl ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To. Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin (at the 
request of Mr. Murray of Wisconsin), for 
3 days, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Hitz (at the request of Mr. 
Murray of Wisconsin) , for 3 days, on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mr. CHAPMAN (at the request of Mr. 
CLEMENTS), for today, on account of im- 
portant business. 

To Mr. Keocu (at the request of Mr. 
HEFFERNAN) , for 2 days, on account of of- 
ficial business. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill and joint reso- 
lutions of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 

H. R. 2404. An act to increase the debt limit 
of the United States, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 115. Joint resolution relative to 
determination and payment of certain claims 
against the Government of Mexico; and 

H. J. Res. 141. Joint resolution making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, in lieu of certain ap- 
propriations contained in H. R. 2374, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, first session, and for 
other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 6 o’clock and 34 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 28, 1945, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will resume its hear- 
ings on the ship sale bill, H. R- 1425, on 
Thursday, April 19, 1945, at 10 o'clock 
a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

356. A letter from the Chief Scout Execu- 
tive, Boy Scouts of America, transmitting the 
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Thirty-Fifth Annual Report of the Boy 
Scouts of America for the year 1944 (H. Doc. 
No. 125); to the Committee on Education 
and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

357. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Federal Security Agency for the fiscal 
year 1946 in the amount of $4,644,000 (H. 
Doc. No. 126); to the Committee on AES, 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

358. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1946, in the amount of $27,000, for 
the legislative branch, Library of Congress 
(H. Doc. No. 127); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MURDOCK: Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. H. R. 2742. A bill to 
amend section 9 of the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act, approved December 21, 1928; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 397). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H. R. 8. A bill to amend a law 
known as Public Law 603 (77th Cong., 2d 
sess., ch. 404), and entitled “An act to mo- 
bilize the productive facilities of small busi- 
ness in the interests of successful prosecution 
of the war, and for other purposes”; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 398). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Concurrent Resolution 37. Resolution 
authorizing the printing of a revised edition 
of House Document No, 394, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, second session, entitled “Handbook 
for Servicewomen of World War II and Their - 
Dependents, Including Rights and Benefits 
of Veterans of World War I and Their De- 
pendents,” as a public document and pro- 
viding for additional copies thereof; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 399). Referred to the 
House Calendar. - 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Resolution 211. Resolution authoriz- 
ing the Special Committee on Post-War Eco- 
nomic Policy and Planning of the House of 
Representatives to have printed for its use 
additional copies of part 4 of the hearings 
on problems of foreign trade and shipping 
held before said special committee during 
the second session of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress and the current session; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 400). Referred to 
the House Calendar. . 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. WASIELEWSKEI: 

H.R. 2787. A bill amending title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that active 
service in the armed forces shall not, result 
in either the lessening, or complete loss, of 
insurance benefits; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa: 

H.R. 2788. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code in regard to the limi- . 
tation of certain actions, and fog other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 2789. A bill to amend section 500 (c), 
title III, Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, so as to make more adequate provision 
for loans to veterans under the provisions of 
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such title by removing certain statutory 
limitations on loans guaranteed thereunder 
made by national banks and certain other 
banking institutions; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. VINSOK: 

H.R. 2720. A bill relating to pay allow- 
ances of officers of the retired list of the 
Regular Navy and Coast Guard performing 
active duty in the rank of rear admiral; to 

* the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
By Mr. COFFEE: 

H.R. 2791. A bill to provide that retired 
Officers of the United States Navy be paid 
active-duty pay for any period served in an 
inactive status pending action by a retire- 
ment board; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 2792, A bill imposing additional pen- 
alties for engaging in black-market opera- 
tions; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. HOCH: 

H.R. 2793. A bill relating to the assign- 
ment of men under the age of 19 to com- 
batant duty against the enemy; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

H. R.2794. A bill to provide a quota for 
earthenware, crockeryware, china, porcelain, 
and other vitrified wares imported into the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 2795. A bill to provide a quota for 
articles made wholly or in chief value of glass 
imported into the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

H.R. 2796. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr, LANE: 

H.R. 2797. A bill to amend section 22 (b) 
(13) of the Internal Revenue Code; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana: 

H. R. 2798. A bill to permit weekly news- 
papers to suspend publication for not more 
than two issues in any one calendar year 
without loss of second-class mail privileges; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 2799. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to exchange with the Rosslyn 
Connecting Railroad Co. certain lands in the 
vicinity of the War Department Pentagon 
Building in Arlington, Va.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H.R. 2800. A bill to provide for one na- 
tional cemetery in every State and Territory 
and such other national cemeteries in the 
States, Territories, and possessions as may 
be needed for the Lurial of members of the 
armed forces of the United States dying in 
the service or former members whose last dis- 
charge therefrom was honorable, and certain 
other persons as provided for in United States 
Code, title 24, section 281, as amended; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EED of New York. 

H. R. 2801. A bill to stimulate business re- 
covery and provide relief from war taxation; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.R. 2802. A bill relating to the assign- 
ment of men under the age of 19 to com- 
batant duty against the enemy; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 2803. A bill to provide, in the case of 
certain Government employees dying after 
September 18, 193 , for payment for accu- 
mulated @ accrued annual leave due at the 
time of death; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas: 

H. R. 2804. A bill authorizing the transfer 
of military installations on the Indianola 
Antiaircraft Gunnery Range to the County of 


Calhoun, State of Texas; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 2805. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as a result 
of a fire in Quonset hut occupied by Eighty- 
third United States Naval Construction Bat- 
talion at Camp Rousseau, Port Hueneme, 
Calif., on December 22, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H. R. 2806. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel for personal property lost or dam- 
aged in a fire at Naval Base 2, Rosneath, 
Scotland, on October 12, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H.R. 2807. A bill to reimburse certain 
Navy personnel and former Navy personnel 
for personal property lost or damaged as a 
result of a fire in Quonset hut E-172 at the 
Amphibious Training Base, Camp Bradford, 
naval operating base, Norfolk, Vas on Jan- 
uary 20, 1945; to the Committee on Claims. 

By <tr, WEICHEL: 

H. R. 2808. A bill amending title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for crediting 
service in the armed forces for old-age and 
survivors’ insurance benefits; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLCOM: 

H. Res. 145. Joint resolution providing for 
membership of the United States in the 
Focd and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Iowa, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to provide for a qualified representa- 
tion of the young men and women of the 
military forces of World War No. 2 to serve as 
members of the commission or delegation 
representing the United States of America 
at the peace table; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

* Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
take steps to end the attempts of self-made 
tyrants to impose supergovernment on and 
exact tribute from the free people of the 
country, by the exercise of arbitrary power 
and selfishness; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to establish Camp McCoy as a permanent 
military camp; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to establish and maintain a national 
cemetery in that State; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Utah, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
make a study of existing pricing and rate 
structures in the steel and other industries 
and particularly as they affect the operation 
of the Geneva steel plant; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Utah, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
repeal.a portion of the Antiquities Act and 
to amend the same, to hold public hearings 
on extension or creation of national parks, 
to develop a sound public land policy, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Utah, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
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take action to provide opportunity for social 
sécurity insurance coverage to all workers 
in the United States not now covered, to 
protect the social securi y insurance benefits 
of members of the armed forces, the mer- 
chant marine, and workers in certain war 
industries, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Utah, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to as- 
sist in opening Palestine for unrestricted 
colonization by persons of Jewish ancestry; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1-of rule XXII, private 
bilis and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GRANAHAN: 

H. R. 2809. A bill for the relief of Theodore 
Maudrame; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 2810. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 

Stuart B. Riley; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois: 

H.R. 2811. A bill for the relief of the M. B. 

Austin Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SOMERS of New York: 

H.R, 2812. A bill for the relief of Morris 

Tutnauer; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. GRANAHAN: 

H. R. 2813. A bill for the relief of J. W. 
Greenwood, Jr., former regional fiscal officer 
for the Central Administrative Services Di- 
vision, Office for Emergency Management, 
Philadelphia, Pa; to the Committee on 
Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


290. By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: Peti- 
tion of Mrs. Maude Galland and 80 citizens 
of Perkins Ccunty, S. Dak., urging enact- 
ment of House bill 2082, a measure to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 3 

291. Also, petition of S. S. Hammond and 
54 other citizens cf Watertown, S. Dak., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve Manpower, 
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for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

292. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of E E. 
Rur. and 24 other citizens of Missouri, pro- 
testing against the passage of any prohi- 
bition legislation by the Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

293. Also, petition of O. Fisher and 26 
other citizens of Missouri, protesting against 
the passage of any prohibition legislation by 
the Congress; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

294. Also, petition of E. Sireno and 27 
other citizens of Missouri, protesting against 
the passage of any prohibition legislation by 
the Congress; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

295. Also, petition of C. Bryant and 27 
other citizens of Missouri, protesting against 
the passage of any prohibition legislation by 
the Congress; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

296. Also, petition of E. Kelsey and 26 
other citizens of Missouri, protesting against 
the passage of any prohibition legislation by 
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the Congress; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

297. By Mr. GROSS: Petition of the Town- 
send Clubs of the Twenty-first Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania, signed by E. W, 
Laughman, district secretary, and others, 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to enact into law House bills 2229 and 
2230, what is known as the Townsend bill, 
which will provide annuities for all senior 
citizens 60 years and over who will refrain 
from gainful occupation, the permanently 
disabled, the blind, the disabled soldiers, and 
all widowed mothers with dependent chil- 
ren under 18; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

298. By Mr. RICH: Petition of residents of 
Council, Alaska, and environs, protesting 
against further reservations in Alaska as 
sponsored by the Department of the In- 
terior; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands, s 

299. By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 
Memorial of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, requesting the Federal Conserva- 
tion Commission and the Select Committee 
on Conservation of Wildlife Reseryes to re- 
strain any further action by the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service in the Parker River 
and Monomoy Point refuges until the com- 
pletion of an investigation by a joint com- 
mittee of the general court; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

300. Also, memorial of the General Court 
of Massachusetts, urging the Federal Gov- 
ernment to purchase land in Massachusetts 
for the establishment of a national ceme- 
tery; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

301. By the SPEAKER. Petition of the 
Arkansas Basin Flood Control Association, 
Russellville, Ark., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to opposi- 
tion to establishment of an Arkansas Valley 
Authority and requesting that the river basin 
of Arkansas be developed by the Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 

302. Also, petition of Clifford Cooperative 
Association, of Tripoli, Wis., urging consider- 
ation of their resolution with reference to 
opposition to the views and policies of for- 
eign affairs as expressed by Congressman 
O'Konsxr; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

303. Also, petition of the American Legion, 
Horse Creek Valley Post, No. 77, Bath, S. C., 
urging consideration of their resolution with 
reference to adoption of universal military 
training for the youth of the country; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

304. Also, petition of the National Mari- 
time Union, New York, N. Y., with 19 signers, 
urging consideration of their resolution with 
reference to the enactment of a merchant 
seamen’s bill of rights along the lines of the 
one passed by a grateful Nation in behalf of 
our armed forces; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

305. Also, petition of the Lions Interna- 
tional, District 51, Puerto Rico, urging con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to the establishment of an independent 
Federal agency to study, weigh, and probe 
into the problems of Puerto Rico, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 28, 1945 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met in executive session 
at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God our Father, as the quiet splendor 
of another day illuminates our path, we 
wait for the shining glory of the Light 
that never fails nor fades. At noontide 
we would step aside from the crowded 
highway to seek the garden of the soul 
where Thou keepest tryst for us at the 
beginning of the day’s council together. 
Some of us have grown weary with the 
heat and burden of these tragic days. 
For Thy name’s sake and for our souls’ 
sake, lead us where, still waters flow. 
If we have closed and barred the door 
of our heart against unwelcome truth, 
may it steal back by some secret stair, 
bringing within the sweet peace of peni- 
tence and pardon. In the Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Tuesday, March 27, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 689. A bill to enable the Department 
of State, pursuant to its responsibilities un- 
der the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States, more effectively to carry out 
its prescribed and traditional responsibilities 
in the foreign field; to strengthen the Foreign 
Service permitting fullest utilization of avail- 
able personnel and facilities of other depart- 
ments and agencies and coordination of ac- 
tivities abroad of the United States under a 
Foreign Service for the United States unified 
under the guidance of the Department of 
State; and 

H.R. 2775. A bill to permit certain sub- 
sidy and loss operations, in the case of flour, 
without regard to the provisions of the last 
paragraph of section 2 (e) of the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to œ concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 37) authorizing the 
printing of a revised edition of House 
Document No. 394, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, second session, entitled “Hand- 
book for Servicemen and Servicewomen 
of World War II and Their Dependents, 
Including Rights and Benefits of Veter- 
ans of World War I and Their Depend- 
ents,” as a public document, and provid- 
ing for additional copies thereof, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint res- 
olutions, and they were signed by the 
President pro tempore: 

8.681. An act to amend the National 
Housing Act, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; 


H.R. 2404, An act to increase the debt limit ~ 


of the United States, and for other purposes; 
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H. J. Res. 115. Joint. resolution relative to 
determination and payment of certain claims 
against the Government of Mexico; and 

H. J. Res, 141. Joint resolution making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, in lieu of certain ap- 
propriations contained in H. R. 2374, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, firs session, and for 
other purposes, . 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
understand that when the Senate re- 
cessed yesterday it did so as in executive 
session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is correct, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Inasmuch as the 
conference report on the so-called man- 
power bill is to be brought up, I there- 
fore move that the Senate now proceed 
to the consideration of legislative busi- 
ness. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, am I 
correct in my understanding that there 
will be merely a temporary suspension 
of the consideration of the treaty? 

Mr. BARKLEY. When the Senate 
goes back into executive session auto- 
matically the treaty will be the unfin- 
ished business. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. And the only busi- 
ness displacing the treaty temporarily 
will be the conference report on the man- 
power bill? ` 

Mr. BARKLEY. So far as I know, yes. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may I 
inquire, when the Senate goes back into 
executive session and recurs to the treaty, 
will the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN] be the unfinished speaker? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I never think the 
Senator from Colorado is unfinished. If 
the Senator from Maine should refer to 
him as a finished product, I would agree. 
The Senator from Colorado, under any 
arrangements which he may see fit to 
call it, will resume the floor. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky very much. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the 
Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I should like to point 
out also—and I think the chairman of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee will confirm my statement—that 
the conference report on the Commodity 
Credit Corporation bill is also to be 
taken up. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; but I do not 
think that will take more than a few 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the distinguished majority 
leader to say that the conference report 
referred to by the Senator would be 
taken up? f 

Mr. BARKLEY. I said it would take 
but a few minutes, and that while the 
Senate is in legislative session we might 
try to dispose of it. It is a privileged 
matter, anyway. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Kentucky that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of legislative busi- 
ness, 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
legislative business. 


POST-WAR FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, as our 
armed forces gain victory after victory, 
we come closer and closer to the prob- 
lems of peace. On the home front, peace 
problem No. 1 is that of full employ- 
ment. America’s future depends up- 
on full job opportunities for those who 
have borne the risks of war—and for 
those who have backed them up in the 
factory and on the farm. 

To provide a firm foundation for our 
post-war economy, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Morray], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas], fhe Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], 
and I have introduced in the Senate the 
full-employment bill, and Representa- 
tive Parman has introduced a similar bill 
in the House of Representatives. Dis- 
cussion of this bill by all thoughtful citi- 
zens is, in my judgment, most desirable. 
I have just read such a discussion in an 
article in the March issue of the Survey 
Graphic. This article was selected as one 
of the three best magazine articles of the 
month by the Council of Librarians. The 
author of the article, Leon Keyserling, 
has been recognized for his studies of this 
subject, and last year was awarded a 
$10,000 prize for an essay in the same 
field. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con~ 
sent that the important article to which 
I have referred may be printed at this 
point in the Record in connection with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From PATCHWORK TO PURPOSE—FOUR RANK- 
ING SENATORS THROW INTO OPEN DISCUSSION 
THE MOMENTOUS ISSUE OF WHERE We Go 
AFTER THE WaR—AND How WE CAN GET 
STARTED 

(By Leon H. Keyserling) 

Without fanfare, last January, James E. 
Murray, of Montana, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, intro- 
duced the full employment bill of 1945, 
Joined with him as coauthors were: 

Rozert W. WAGNER, New York, chairman, 
Committee on Banking and Currency; 

ELBERT D. THomas, Utah, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs; and 

JoserH C. O'Manoney, chairman of the re- 
cent Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee. 

Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, Texas, in- 
troduced a companion bill in the House. 

The range of sponsorship is significant; 
and so was the timing, for that was the 
first month of a new Congress which, we 
can hope, will prove the first post-war Con- 
gress. 

Regardless of the vicissitudes it may face 
before coming to a vote, this bill is central 
to present public concern. Its short con- 
fines and simple provisions embrace such 
vital matters as the relationships between 
industry and Government; between the 
President and the Congress; between the 
Government and the people. 

At such a juncture, it is gaod to remember 
that democratic states thrive upon the basis 
of agreement about fundamentals. Even our 
cherished rights to debate and dissent— 
such as freedom of speech, of conscience, 
of assembly—deriye from a few accepted 
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propositions written into the Constitution. 


Thus without complete agreement about 
freedom of speech, no one could speak out 
in disagreement about anything. 

Our economic progress, like our political 
freedom, depends in this same way upon 
reconciling the privilege of differing about 
many matters with the capacity to arrive 
freely at an accord about some essentials. 
Can we say as much for this full-employ- 
ment bill—that it stems from heartening 
agreement on a few dominant factors to be 
reckoned with in our industrial affairs? Let 
me cite half a dozen in sequence: 


THE OPPORTUNITY THAT IS OURS 


1, Our unrivaled American aptitude for 
technological advance, spurred on by the de- 
pression years and since driven harder by the 
impulse of total war, has exceeded the most 
fanciful expectations. Witness Hagen and 
Kirkpatrick. In the American Economic Re- 
view (September 1944) they estimate that 
the output per man-hour in a grouping of 
basic industries rose from an index of 100 
for 1923-25 to 122 for 1929, to 167 for 1940, 
Viewing the marvels of war production, they 
conclude that the index may well go above 
232 by 1950. 

The increase has not been so startling in 
other industries or in agriculture. Yet if 
we couple this rising efficiency with reason- 
ably full employment, it has been calculated 
that (at the 1944 price level) the value of 
our annual gross national product, which 
stood at $106,000,000,000 in 1929, slumped to 
$76,000,000,000 in 1932, and rose to $115,- 
000,000,000 in 1939, will reach $195,000,000,- 
000 to $200,000,000,000 by 1950. 

Allowing for increase in population, this 
would mean by 1950 a general output per 
capita more than 50 percent higher than in 
the peak prosperity year of 1929. 

2. If we come near this attainable goal, 
we can assure the economic upgrading of the 
average family and at the same time preserve 
individual initiative, unusual reward for un- 
usual merit, and full incentives to legitimate 
private risk-taking. 

Without making it impossible for any to 
get rich, we can make it unnecessary for any 
to suffer poverty. 

3. These bright prospects have their dis- 
mal counterpoint, if the shortcomings of the 
past pervade the future. So long as our 
economic system retains its brittleness, the 
impact of 20,000,000 veterans and ex-war 
workers looking for post-war jobs will deal 
it a shattering blow. That is, one which 
ultimately might smash us down into a de- 
pression as much larger than the depression 
of the thirties as our effort in this war has 
been larger than our effort in the last war. 

4. Which of these two roads we follow will 
not be left to fate. It will be a man-made 
choice, representing a compound of economic 
policies and programs put into effect by in- 
dustry, agriculture, labor, and Government. 


,Our future is in their hands—or rather, if 


we will, in our own. 

5. In order that this compound of policies 
and programs achieve optimum results, it 
is essential that industry, agriculture, labor, 
and Government work together. 

This imposes a double obligation upon the 
Federal Government. As itself the largest 
single conditioner of our economy as & whole, 
its actions must be reasonably clear, stable, 
and thought through to their ultimate im- 
plications. It must also take the leadership 
(for no other agency can) in bringing its own 
variegated economic activities into harmony 
(through conference and agreement) with 
those of private enterprise, organized labor, 
and of our State and local governments. 

For each of these performers to take a 
proper part in our national symphony of pro- 
ductive effort, there must be a score. Clearly 
each of them should play the instrument 
for whieh his gifts are greatest; yet, if all of 
them are to keep clear of discord, someone 
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must wield a baton. Such is the tradition 
of music; but dictation does not fit into the 
orchestration of democracy. 

6. Hence we must find equivalents for score 
and director if we are to make the music we 
want to hear. We must have a unifying 
American economic policy directed toward 
@ common American economic goal, (Of 
these, more later.) 

THE GAP FILLED BY THE BILL 

Once we found substantial agreement on 
such points as these, it would be a far cry 
from the time when serious. men accepted 
literally that the poor should always be with 
us; or shook their heads forlornly at the 
natural and immutable laws of the “dismal 
sciences.” 

But even with consensus about what we 
have and what we need, there would re- 
main one difficulty that has balked us at 
every turn. Aside from our war effort, we 
have not yet arrived at enough fundamental 
agreements—or even the machinery for 
achieving them—with respect to the content 
or the application of an integrated economic 
policy to carry us where we want to go. 

Curiously indeed, in a pragmatic and 
practical people, we have not developed any 
device for a continuing inventory of exist- 
ing and largely disjointed public policies 
even to measure whether these are working 
well or badly. 

The full-employment bill is designed to fill 
in this gap. It would blend the economic 
programs of private enterprise and public 
agencies into one American economic policy 
headed toward what might be called an 
American economic goal. No; the bill does 
not use these terms. The goal stated is 
simply this: 

“e + © The existence at all times of suf- 
ficient employment opportunities to enable 
all Americans who have finished their school- 
ing and who do not have full-time house- 
keeping responsibilities "freely to exercise 

* œ the right to useful, remunerative, 
regular, and full-time employment.” 

But if we broaden this idea of full employ- 
ment to include also the best utilization of 
our natural resources and technical skills 
(this the bill at least implies), then it may 
be said that it sets forth as our American 
post-war objective: 

The achievement of the highest levels of 
production and presumably the highest 
standards of living that are within our reach, 

A goal of this kind, aside from the means 
of attaining it, would not seem subject to 
much debate. Nor would there seem much 
room for questioning the stated policy of the 
bill that as much of this achievement as pos- 
sible should be through the medium of pri- 
vate enterprise and other non-Federal under- 
takings. This course stems soundly from 
Lincoln’s statecraft that— 

“Tt is the function of the Government to do 
for the people only what they need to have 
done and cannot do for themselves, or cannot 
do so well in their separate and individual 
capacities.” 


THE CORE OF THE BILL 


The measure as drafted rapidly gets down 
to earth in the industrial civilization that 
has sprung up in the United States since 


* Lincoln's time. It designs machinery for for- 


mulating such an: over-all economic policy, 
for gearing it to such an American post-war 
objective, and for consecutively evaluating 
the means used in terms of the ends sought. 

Specifically the bill provides that at the 
beginning of each regular session of Congress 
the President shall transmit a national pro- 
duction and employment budget. This would 
set forth, in substance, an estimate of what 
at the time would constitute full employ- 
ment coupled with an estimate of: 

1. How much employment is in prospect 
as the sum total of all private and other 
non-Federal undertakings. 
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2. How far these undertakings will fall 
short of the yardstick of full employment. 

3. What policies the Federal Government 
can and should utilize to maximize the suc- 
cess of these private and other non-Federal 
undertakings in achieving full employment; 
and, as a final supplement 

4. What programs the Federal Government 
itself needs to undertake to assure full em- 
ployment. (Present estimates put that at 
fifty-six to sixty million jobs.) 

The bill contemplates, also, that the Pres- 
ident shall, from time to time, transmit to 
the Congress information and legislative 
recommendations bearing upon this national 
production and employment budget. 

On the congressional side, the bill would 
establish a Joint Committee on the National 
Production and Employment Budget. This, 
in turn, would be composed of the chairman 
and ranking minority members of the Sen- 
ate Committees on Appropriations, Banking 
and Currency, Education and Labor, and Fi- 
mance, and seven additional Members of 
the Senate appointed by the President of the 
Senate. It would include, also, the chair- 
men and ranking minority members of the 
House Committees on Appropriations, Bank- 
ing and Currency, Labor, and Ways and 
Means, and seven additional Members of 
the House appointed by the Speaker. Party 
representation on the joint committee would 
reflect automatically the relative member- 
ship of the majority and minority parties. 

The bill provides further that the joint 
committee shall study this new type of budget 
transmitted by the President, and by March 
1 shall report its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the Senate and the House, together 
with a joint resolution setting forth for the 
ensuing fiscal year a general policy to serve 
as a guide to the committees on Capitol Hill 
dealing with related legislation. 


THE PLACE OF THE BILL IN OUR THINKING 


It can safely be said that no future his- 
torian will be able to date the decline of the 
Republic from the introduction of this bill. 
It proposes no redistribution of functions be- 
tween the Congress and the President. It 
fastens upon no single economic program or 
panacea for producing full employment, nor 
does it introduce specific economic measures 
that have not now been tried out: It in- 
volves neither socialization nor nationaliza- 
tion of anything that is now privately owned 
or operated. . 

So far as philosophy goes, the bill preaches 
neither the expansion of governmental func- 
tions nor the contraction of voluntary initi- 
ative. To the contrary, it explicitly requires 
that every effort be made to enlarge our sys- 
tem of private enterprise as our first and 
lon est front against unemployment. 

As a second line of defense, the bill con- 

_ templates that, by some method, the Gov- 
ernment shall provide jobs for those who 
want work when all other methods have 
failed to employ them. But this residual 
responsibility of government by the people, 
for the people, was itself put forward last 
fall with equal fervor by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Thomas E. Dewey. 

What is more—two considerations that 
have not always been uppermost in the past— 
the bill requires that jobs provided through 
direct public action shall be tested in terms 
of their effect upon stimulating private en- 
terprise and in terms of the value of their 
end products, 

More difficult to allay may be trepidation 
that a thoroughgoing national policy to 
assure full employment would tend toward 
the spread of bureaucracy, toward public 
control and operation in an ever-increasing 
area of economic activity. 

Wise application of the act would pull 
strongly in exactly the opposite direction. 
Let us suppose, for example, that a national 
production and employment budget had 
been in effect during a period of reasonably 
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high employment before 1929. One factor 
entering into that fall’s crisis was the failure 
of mass purchasing power to keep pace with 
productive capacity. Other factors were 
rampant speculation in securities and, in 
reaction to this, the psychology of business 
fear and contraction which came to a head 
in the stock market crash. 

Under a national production and employ- 
ment budget, depressive tendencies would 
have been registered through its continuing 
annual inventories—long before the country 
was thrown into the spiral of depression. 

By 1927, the economic brains and resources 
of America could haye been marshaled to 
exer zise a corrective influence all along the 
line. As time wore on, President Hoover 
sensed this, but his plea to stop wage cutting 
went unheeded. : 

Concerted advance action throughcut the 
highly strategic areas of prices, taxes, and 
wages, accompanied by moderate public 
works, would have written a different story 
and gone a long way toward maintaining our 
economy in equilibrium. Much of this could 
have been voluntary; some would have re- 
quired legislation or compulsion. Prompt 
public moves in a limited sphere might have 
averted a major economic catastrcphe. There 
would have been no occasion for the infi- 
nitely more sweeping governmental under- 
takings which the actual catastrophe pro- 
voked. 

This illustration suggests a variety of rea- 
sons why such a system for budgetary pro- 
duction and employment should simplify and 
pare down the governmental structure. The 
testing of each separate administrative in- 
stitution in terms of a single American eco- 
nomic policy would help weed out duplication 


~ and cross-purpeses. A constant inventory of 


economic trends in general and of the eco- 
nomic consequences of policies already in 
effect, would encourage the stitch in time 
that saves nine. By keeping our economic 
affairs on an even keel, the proliferation of 
remedial and rescue ventures can be avoided. 
In short, to compress these analogies into a 
rule of thumb: 

If the American Government, in concert 
with industry, agriculture, and labor, did a 
few things very well, it would become un- 
necessary for it to attempt under duress of 
emergency a great variety of things with 
varying degrees of success. 

Of course, the economic specifics for effect- 
ing a smooth transition from war to peace 
are very different from those which might 
have averted or have minimized the depres- 
sion of the thirties. But the full employ- 
ment bill does not involve precommitment 
to details. It presents instead a Lew method 
for developing sound measures to meet cur- 
rent problems in their sequence. It has the 
merit of being opportune, without the de- 
merit of reserving habitually to improvisa- 
tion to handle a crisis. It leaves room for 
fresh experiment without abandoning the 
hard lessons of experience. 

-+ WHEN THINGS ARE LEFT AT LOOSE ENDS 

What, in truth, has our experience taught 
us? By way of illustration, more than half 
a century ago we initiated the antitrust 
laws. It is not important here to appraise 
whether these laws were wise or not. The 
point to be’ made is that even while Uncle 
Sam was shaking the big stick at the 
trusts, Federal tariff and tax policies moved 
in diametrically the opposite direction—to- 
ward encouraging nothing less than large- 
scale enterprise and monopoly, Not only 
were these two sets of policies in conflict— 
responsive to different social es and 
tuned to tickle different political ears—but 
there was never much meticulous checking 
as to whether they were accomplishing 
clear objectives, however inconsistent these 
might be. 

Moreover, the failure to orientate the anti- 
trust laws themselves to goals for the econ- 
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omy as a whole, led inescapably to vagaries 
when we came to apply them. We com- 
menced to promote recovery in 1933 by a 
virtual suspension of these laws, We sought 
to prevent business recession after 1937 by 
reinvigorating them, And we have gone 
about promoting the war effort in some 
quarters by enforcing antitrust laws, in 
other quarters by ignoring them. 

In contrast, the series of economic. meas- 
ures enacted in 1933 and after represented 
a concerted effort to develop a system of 
interrelated public policies, Nonetheless, it 
has been observed frequently that the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, the two big 
cylinders of the New Deal recovery ma- 
chine, were in ‘ome degree incompatible. 

There were three main programs under 
tho Recovery Act itself—one designed to` 
strengthen labor through encouragement of 
collective bargaining; another, to strengthen 
trade associations and tending toward re- 
stricted production; and the third, to ex- 
pand production and employment through 
public works. These programs soon became 
conspicuously strange bedfellows. Some of 
the conflicts were smoothed over; none was 
completely rationalized. 

Our need for a unified American economic 
policy is not limited to times of stress. Our 
social security program sprang from emer- 
gency in the mid-thirties, but in the 
years since, the program as it has developed 
has exhibited the same need for wider 
unity. Take unemployment compensation 
which was advocated along three lines: 

To spur management to concentrate upon 
stabilizing employment; 

To check the spread of unemployment by 
maintaining purchasing power; and 

To provide compensation (not charity) 


_ for those unemployed. 


These three purposes are not mutually ex- 
clusive; all of them are worthwhile, but the 
system should delineate paramount and sec- 
ondary objectives and be accompanied by 
some device for measuring success in achiev- 
ing each of them. 

Collateral effects, also, should be weighed— 
for example, the influence of the payroll 
taxes, imposed by the Social S:zcurity Act, 
upon capital investment and consequently 
upon unemployment itself. Further, the 
relation of the system to other programs 
with kindred purposes should be explored. 
For example, to other stabilizing programs, 
such as tax incentives or the guaranteed 
purchase of excess products; and to other 
purchasing power programs, such as public 
works, 

This adds up to the conclusion that we can 
have an organic social security policy only 
as part of an American economic policy. 


THE ART OF FINDING UNITY 


The foregoing is not critical of those who 
haye been responsible for establishing or 
administering separate programs of this sort, 
In the absence of an all-inclusive American 
economic policy, it is hard to arrive at a 
satisfying tax policy, or social security pol- 
icy, or public works policy, or labor policy, or 
banking policy, or foreign economic policy. 
One test of subsidiary objectives is to fit ` 
them into the over-all objective. We can- 
not excel in parts until we know what the 
whole job is—and how we are getting along 
with it. 

This lack of a unifying thesis in economic 
matters explains much bickering on the 
home front. It sheds light on seemingly 
contradictory public action, on overlappin 
in governmental agencies, and on the blurre 
line between what we need for a period of 
crisis and what we need for all time. More- 
over, current discussion as to streamlining 
Congress overlooks too often that reorgani- 
zation can be approached fruitfully only 
through prior clarification. An articulation 
of policies and goals would open the way for 
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improved functioning by the Congress as 
a policy-making body and for the most satis- 
factory division of labor with the Chief 
Executive d 

Thus the full-employment bill, as now 
drawn, provides for the initial development 
of the national production and employment 
budget by the President and its submission 
to a congressional joint committee for sub- 
sequent review and action. In view of the 
scope of the undertaking and the prime de- 
sirability of evoking maximum accord in 
testing it out, thought might be given to 
placing the initial development of the budget 
in the hands of an American economic com- 
mittee, constituted by law and containing 
representation from both Cabinet and Con- 
gress, with a permanent staff supplemented 
by a rotating staff drawn from the depart- 
ments concerned. 

Such a plan would offer interesting possi- 
bilities for adjusting the principle of sepa- 
rating legislative, judicial, and executive 
powers, as written into the Constitution, to 
the increasing interplay and overlapping of 
congressional and Presidential functions in 
matters of high policy. Partial support for 
this idea can be found in a recent recom- 
mendation by the committee on Congress of 
the American Political Science Association 
that the Congress establish a permanent and 
formal liaison with the White House. 

If an American economic committee of 
this type were established, it might well in- 
clude, also, members appointed by the Presi- 
dent to represent industry, agriculture, labor, 
and consumers. The tion of a na- 
tional production and employment budget 
necessarily involves what free enterprise is 
going to do no less than what the Govern- 
ment is going to do. Its very essence is an 
appraisal of interaction between the two. 
Its very spirit is accord. It needs to be in- 
itiated in an atmosphere of maximum co- 
operation and give and take. For this reason, 
to bring nongovernmental representatives 
. more explicitly into such a flexible process 
seems more important than to preserve rigid 
concepts as to the governmental structure. 

It can be argued that part of the reason 
why pressure groups have been so uncon- 
scionably at one another’s throats, why their 
specialized objectives often seem so far ab- 
stracted from the common good, is that they 
so seldom sense that good as a common 
goal, or have had any chance to participate 
in a general drive to attain it. 


THE CHALLENGE OF 60,000,000 JOBS 


More unity arising from more cOmmon 
knowledge is the essence of the full employ- 
ment bill. The measure is founded upon the 
proposition that nothing is worse than to 
contribute to the confusion of the people at 
large—or to make more difficult their lines of 
communication when major decisions in na- 
tional policy are under way. 

A national production and employment 
budget would set objectives each year based 
on realities, in terms understandable to 
everybody, and related to our common un- 
dertakings as a Nation. If it did no more 
than that, it would bring into our public 
affairs a clarity, a wholesomeness, and a dig- 
nity that would strengthen immeasurably 
our free institutions in the years ahead. 

But the full employment bill is founded, 
also, on another proposition—that our Amer- 
ican way of life and livelihood, with all its 
admitted imperfections, is a good one. We 
are committed to it by our history and our 
ideas—and committed by the same token to 
remedy our imperfections aswe go along. 
Such a course is consistent with our essen- 
tial practicality and inventiveness as a peo- 
ple, with our emphasis on individual enter- 
prise, and our adventuresome democracy. 

The human materials with which we have 
to deal are mostly men of good will, who 
know the dangers we all face unless we devise 
more rational ways to get rid of mass unem- 
ployment, and who know equally well the 
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benefits we can all look for if we do. The 
task before us is to gather up tools in our 
American kit which have: stood us in good 
stead in other great tasks and emergencies, 
check them against accomplishment, and 
improve and align them systematically for 
use in meeting the great test of the post- 
war era. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, and so forth, were laid be- 
fore the Senate, or presented, and re- 
ferred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

Petitions of sundry citizens of the United 
States, praying that Italy be recognized as 
a full ally of the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Georgia; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

“House Resolution 133 

“Whereas in title III of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, certain provisions 
are made for loans to returning veterans of 
World War No. 2; and 

“Whereas the said provisions of said act 
are complicated, involved, and restricted to 
such an extent that it is difficult and gen- 
erally impracticable for a veteran to nego- 
tiate a loan thereunder through the banks 
as a designated agency; and 

“Whereas prompt and reasonable financial 
assistance to said returning veterans is 
deemed to be of paramount importance: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Georgia, That the Congress of 
the United States be, and it is hereby, re- 
spectfully petitioned and requested to re- 
view, revise, and amend the said title III of 
the said Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 to the end that the provisions for loans 
to returning veterans of World War No. 2 
through designated agencies such as the 
banks, shall be liberalized, clarified, and 
simplified: 

“Resolved, further, That copies of this reso- 
lution be dispatched immediately to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, the President of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and to each of the 
Representatives and Senators from the State 
of Georgia.” 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 21 

“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 

gress to enact House Resolution 1197, a bill 

to validate titles to certain lands conveyed 

by Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes, and 

providing for a copy of this resolution to be 

forwarded to each Member of the Oklahoma 

delegation in Congress 

“Whereas many citizens o7 the State. of 
Oklahome have purchased homes from menm- 
bers of the Five Civilized Tribes, which sales 
and conveyances under legal rulings are in- 
valid because the conveyances were made 
without the consent and approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior of the United States; 
and 

“Whereas the Commissioners of the Land 
Office have outstanding loans on lands ac- 
quired by the borrower by conveyances from 
members of the Five Civilized Tribes, which 
conveyances were not approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior; and 

“Whereas the Indians who executed the 
conveyances have been fully compensated 
and it would work a grave injustice upon 
the State of Oklahoma and many of its cit- 
izens for said conveyances to b^- set aside 
and held invalid; and 

“Whereas to prevent such an injustice 
Congressman W. G. STIGLER, of Oklahoma, 
has introduced in Congress House Resolution 
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1197, providing ‘that no conveyance made by 
an Indian of the Five Civilized Tribes on or 
after April 26, 1931, and prior to the date of 
enactment of this act, of lands purchased 
prior to April 26, 1931, for the use and benefit 
of such Indian with funds derived from the 
sale of or as income from restricted allotted 
lands and conveyed to him by deed contain- 
ing restrictions on alienation without the 
consent and approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior prior to April 26, 1931, shall be in- 
valid because such conveyance was made 
without the consent and approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That all 
conveyances made after the date of the en- 
actment of this act must have the consent 
and approval of the Secretary of the Interior’: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Twentieth Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma (the Senate concurring therein): 

“SECTION 1. That the Congress of the United 
States of America be, and it is hereby, me- 
morialized to enact into law House Resolu- 
tion 1197, a bill to validate title to certain 
lands conveyed by Indians, reading as above 
set forth. $ 

“Sec. 2. That the speaker be, and he is 
hereby, directed to forward a copy of this 
resolution to each House of the Congress of 
the United States and to each Member of the 
Cklahoma delegation in Congress.” 

By Mr. CORDON (for himself and Mr. 
MORSE) : 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations: 

“House Joint Memorial 8 


“Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress of the United States Senate Joint 
Resolution 8 proposing an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution providing that the 
President shall transmit to Congress his es- 
timates of receipts of the Government during 
the ensuing fiscal year, together with his 
recommendations as to the purposes for 
which such receipts shall be expended, and, 
except in time of war or during the period 
ending on the date of the expiration of one 
full fiscal year after the termination thereof, 
the Congress shall not appropriate money for 
expenditures during such fiscal year in excess 
of such estimated receipts, except by a vote 
of three-fifths of each house, unless addi- 
tional revenues have been previously pro- 
vided therefor, or unless such appropriation 
be for expenses and contingencies of the 
Congress or the courts, or for payment of 
claims against the United States; and 

“Whereas the house of representatives, 
the senate concurring, recognizes, in the in- 
terest of good government, the urgent need 
for and the inestimable benefits to be de- 
rived from such a yearly control of the Na- 
tion’s revenues and expenditures: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the Senate jointly 
concurring therein), That we, your memo- 
rialists, the Forty-third Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Oregon, do hereby most re- 
spectfully petition and request the Congress 
of the United States of America to favorably 
consider and adopt Senate Joint Resolution 
8; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be 
sent to United States Senators Guy L.Corpon 
and Wayne L. Morse, and to Congressmen 
James W. Mott, Homer D. ANGELL, LOWELL 
STOCKMAN, and Harris ELLSWORTH, and that 
they be and hereby are urged to use their 
best efforts and infiuence to make this me- 
morial effective, and the secretary of state 
hereby is instructed to transmit the same to 
them. 

“The secretary of state hereby is instructed 
to forward a certified copy of this memorial 
to the President of the United States, the 
President and Chief Clerk of the United 
States Senate, and to the Speaker and Chief 
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Clerk of the House of Representatives of the 
United States.” 


Two joint memorials of the Legfsiature of 
the State of Oregon; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 


“House Joint Memorial 5 


“To the honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 


“We, your memorialists, the forty-third 
legislative assembly of the State o* Oregon, 
convened in regular session, respectfully 
represent that 

“Whereas despite a hard and uncertain 
calling, the merchant seamen of the United 
States do not enjoy the protection of unem- 
ployment insurance, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, group life insurance, pensions, or re- 
tirement plans; and 

“Whereas although they are civilians, serv- 
ing voluntarily on the merchant ships of 
this Nation, they work side by side with 
the military and carry troops, ammunition, 
and supplies as an integral part of inva- 
sion fleets; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has‘ under consideration legislation which 
will, if enacted into law, make certain guar- 
antees to American seamen similar to the 
rights granted members of the armed forces 
in the G. I. bill of rights: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the Senate jointly 
concurring), That the forty-third regular 
assembly of the Oregon Legislature petition 
the Congress of the United States to give 
favorable consideration to the Peterson bill 
(H. R. 5477) known as the seamen’s bill of 
rights; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to both branches of the Congress of the 
United States, to Admfial Emory Land, 
Chairman, United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, and to each of the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from the State of 
Oregon,” 


“Senate Joint Memorial 8 


“To the honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 

“We your memorialists, the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the State of Ore- 
gon, in legislative session assembled, most 
respectfully represent and petition as fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas there has been introduced and 
is now pending in the Senate of the United 
States a bill for a public law, S. 460, intro- 
duced by Senator MITCHELL, of Washington, 
for the purpose of creating a Government 

tion to be known as the Columbia 

Valley Authority, and another bill in the 
House of Representatives of the United States 
introduced by Representative Ranxrn, H. R. 
1824, for the purpose of dividing the United 
States into nine districts, one of- which 
would be the Columbia Valley Authority; 
and if either is enacted into law, the States 
included in such districts, and particularly 
the State of Oregon, its political subdivisions, 
and all of its residents and inhabitants will 
be further regimented and federally con- 
trolled in that the said authority will regu- 
late and control the use of all of the waters 
within the State of Oregon in the following 
particulars: 

“1, For domestic use, irrigation, and 
drainage; mining, and other industrial pur- 
poses; 

“2. For flood control; 

“3. For navigation; 

“4, For power; and 

“Whereas the people of the Northwest, and 
particularly the State of Oregon, have al- 
ready enjoyed extensive development of rec- 
lamation, irrigation, flood control, naviga- 
tion, power, and other no under ex- 
isting Federal departments in cooperation 
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with the States and their political subdivi- 
sions; an 

“Whereas other extensive projects are now 
either authorized or planned by the same 
cooperative method, all of which recognize 
the full sovereignty of the States, and the 
legal and independent rights of their politi- 
cal subdivisions; and 

“Whereas if the said Columbia Valley Au- 
thority is so established, it will create a huge 
oo ge Government corporation, which 
will be 

“1, Vested with unlimited powers; 

“2. Furthering bureaucratic monopolies; 

“3. Beyond the jurisdiction of the General 
Accounting Office in the settlement of the ac- 
counts of the corporation or for any expendi- 
ture its board shall determine to have been 
necessary to carry out the provisions of said 
act; 

“4. Clothed with governmental immunity 
for its acts; 

“5. Given broad, loosely defined powers, 
and the use of Government funds so as to be 
able to control the whole economy of the af- 
fected States and districts; 

“6. Destroying present water and property 
rights and will grant to the said authority 
the right of eminent domain over irrigation 
districts, water works, and other such fa- 
cilities; 

“7. Depriving States and their political 
subdivisions of any control of the use of 
the waters of the States for any purpose 
whatsoever: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the House of Representatives jointly 
concurring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States be and it hereby is 
memorialized not to pass S. 460 or H. R. 
1824, or any such similar legislation that 
will deprive the States, and particularly 
the State of Oregon, its political subdi- 
visions and its people of rights now exist- 
ing, and hitherto recognized by the Federal 
Government, to control and use the waters 
within their borders for domestic use, irriga- 
tion and drainage, mining, and other indus- 
trial purposes; for flood control and for 
navigation and power in cooperation with ex- 
isting Federal departments; but that the 
Bureau ot Reclamation and the Army engi- 
neers, in full cooperation with the States, 
be permitted to continue the operation of 
existing Federal facilities, the planning of 
and completion of further Federal facilities, 
and that other such public works as irriga- 
tion and drainage districts now operated and 
controlled and fish and game resources now 
managed within the States remain under lo- 
cal control; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this joint me- 
morial be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, to the Congress of the United 
States, to United States Senators Guy Cor- 
DON and WAYNE L. Morsz, of Oregon, and 
Representatives JAMES A HARRIS 
ELLSWORTH, LOWELL STOCKMAN, and HOMER 
ANGELL, of Oregon.” 


PROPOSED BAN ON MANUFACTURE OF 
LIQUOR AND BEER 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk and ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks a statement re- 
leased to the press today by Mrs. D. Leigh 
Colvin, national president of the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union. Her 
statement includes, among other things, 
a telegram to Mr. Krug, Chairman of the 
War Production Board, in which she 
urges that no more liquor holidays be 
granted in view of current food short- 
ages. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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EVANSTON, ILL., March 28.—A Federal ban 
on future liquor-distilling holidays, as 
permitted in August and January, last, as 
well as a curb on beer making, to conserve 
grain for the duration of wartime food short- 
ages, were urged by Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin, 
president of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, in a telegram to J. A. Krug, 
Chairman of the War Production Board, 
today. ` 

Mrs. Colvin told Krug that members of 
the union concur that the critical shortages 
of meats and. other basic foods will obvi- 
ously skyrocket the need and consumption 
of foods made from grains and other edibles 
used in distilling and brewing. 

“All food essentials should,” she said, “be 
conserved for wartime necessities, rather 
than diverted into nonessentials and hang- 
overs which latter, camouflaged as illnesses, 
are a major cause of absenteeism and other- 
wise impede the war effort.” Her telegram 
to Krug was occasioned, she explained, by 
reports that the W. P. B. has contemplated 
additional liquor-making holidays this year. 

Mrs.” Colvin pointed out that the “two 
hard-liquor-making holidays cost the country 
at least 663,000 tons of grain and more than 
29,000,000 pounds of molasses for the 113,- 
000,000 proof gallons of beverage alcohol 
manufactured during the 2 months, 

“The amount of grain so used in the holi- 
days alone,” she added, “was equal to the 
food requirements for 6 months of either 
1,265,126 soldiers, at 5.5 pounds per day, or 
2,319,397 civilians, at 3 pounds per day.” 

She declared that the 84,000,000 barrels of 
beer (about three-fifths) barrel per man, 
woman, and child) consumed in the United 
States in 1944 cost the Nation’s food stocks 
some 1,731,000 tons of grain and more than 
102,090 tons of sugar and molasses. 

Mrs. Colvin said the figures quoted are as 
shown by Government statistics, and in the 
case of the daily food needs of soldiers and 
civilians from the testimony, April 14, 1943, 
of Maj, Gen. E. B. Gregory before the United 
States Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. CORDON, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

8.427. A bill to repeal section 3 of the 
act approved April 13, 1938, as amended, 
relating to hops; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 127). 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Indian Affairs: 

S. 655. A bill amending the act of June 25, 
1938 (52 Stat. 1207), authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interlor to pay salary and ex- 
penses of the chairman, secretary, and ine 
terpreter of the Klamath General Council, 
members of the Klamath business committee 
and other committees appointed by said 
Klamath General Council, and official dele- 
gates of the Klamath Tribe, as amended, and 
for other -purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 128). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

8.90. A bill for the relief of Della O'Hara; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 129), 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs: 

H.R. 2277. A bill to insure adequate nurs- 
ing care for the armed forces; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 130). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. WHEELER (by request) : 

S. 797. A bill to amend section 409 of the 

Interstate Commerce Act, with respect to the 
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utilization by freight forwarders of the sery- 
ices of common carriers by motor vehicle; to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

5.798. A bill to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act so as to increase the period of 
limitations on actions against railroad car- 
riers for recovery of overcharges from 2 to 4 
years, and to authorize the making of 
reparation awards against motor carriers sub- 
ject to the provisions of part II of such act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

S. 799. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Mrs. Clara H. McNair; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

(Mr. LANGER introduced Senate bill 800, 
which was referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, and appears under a sep- 


arate heading.) 


By Mr, CORDON: 

8.801. A bill for the relief of Joseph A. 

Hannon; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. J. Res. 50. Joint resolution to provide for 
the acquisition of the property known as 
Temple Heights to be used for the duration 
of the war as a recreation center for Govern- 
ment employees and immediately thereafter 
as a site for a memorial building in commem- 
oration of the deeds and sacrifices of the de- 
fenders of the Union during the Civil War 
where the relics and records of all veterans 
of the Civil War, both North and South, may 
be preserved for posterity; and containing an 
auditorium providing a suitable arena for 
Symphony concerts and other useful and pa- 
triotic purposes, and dedicated by them as 
their memorial tribute to the American youth 
of today who have sacrificed their lives on 
the battlefields of the world; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


NATIONAL INFANTILE PARALYSIS CLINIC 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on 
August 15, 1944, I introduced a bill pro- 
viding for an appropriation of $10,000,000 
to be used to investigate the causes and 
cure of infantile paralysis. Shortly 
thereafter it was announced that the 
city of Minneapolis was raising a fund 
on a Nation-wide scale, under the direc- 
tion of Mayor Kline, for the Kenny In- 
stitute at Minneapolis, and that Sister 
orga would have some measure of con- 

rol. 

During the past 10 days Sister Kenny 
has announced that because of outside 
interference she is planning to return to 
Australia. Representative O’TooLe has 
submitted a resolution providing for a 
thorough investigation in behalf of Sis- 
ter Kenny, and hearings are scheduled 
to begin on the 10th of April. 

Whatever the outcome of that in- 
vestigation, and whatever the President 
of this country, to whom Representative 
O’TooLe in the name of humanity has 
appealed, decides to do about assisting 
Sister Kenny, the fact remains that the 
attacks on Sister Kenny and her work 
are continuing, and in my opinion will 
continue with increasing ferocity. 

I have personally seen and talked with 
numerous patients who have been cured 
of infantile paralysis by the Kenny sys- 
tem. One of them was the first one 
treated in New York City. For 6 weeks 
this young man lay in an iron lung, 
paralyzed; but today, because of Sister 
Kenny’s ministrations, he walks about 
normally and can lift a 200-pound 
weight. Therefore I know that what 
she can do is no longer in the realm 
of conjecture. She has proved her 
worth. 
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Certainly this great country, which is 
known the world over for its love of 
humanity, which is now spending bil- 
lions of dollars for armaments, and 
which has spent hundreds of millions of 
dollars for projects of doubtful merit, 
will consider this undertaking equal in 
importance to the projected sports sta- 
dium which the Senate is now consid- 
ering. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill for the establishment of a national 
infantile paralysis clinic. Particularly I 
call the attention of the Senate to section 
3, providing for the establishment of a 
board, to consist of five members to be 
appointed by the President from among 
persons who have had infantile paraly- 
sis and have been treated for such dis- 
ease in accordance with the methods dis- 
covered and practiced by Sister Elizabeth 
Kenny. The sum proposed to be appro- 
priated, $20,000,000, is less than has been 
spent for the treatment of diseases of 
hogs, sheep, cattle, and other animals. 

The children of this Nation who are 
stricken with this terrible scourge—and 
I have two nephews and one niece among 
them—need such a clinic. If this bill 
becomes law—and I hope and pray that 
it will—little children as well as adults 
from every corner of the globe will come 
to this world mecca to seek relief; and 
after obtaining it will return home be- 
lieving in miracles. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
800) to provide for the establishment of 
a National Infantile Paralysis Clinic, in- 
troduced by Mr. LANGER, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 


NURSING CARE FOR THE ARMED FORCES— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. BRIDGES submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 2277) to insure adequate 
nursing care for the armed forces, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read twice 
by their titles and referred as indicated: 


H. R. 689. A bill to enable the Department 
“of State, pursuant to its responsibilities un- 
der the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States, more effectively to carry out 
its prescribed and traditional responsibilities 
in the foreign field; to strengthen the For- 
eign Service permitting fullest utilization of 
available personnel and facilities of other 
departments and agencies and coordination 
of activities abroad of the United States un- 
der a Foreign Service for the United States 
unified under the guidance of the Depart- 
ment of State; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

H.R. 2775. A bill to permit certain subsidy 
and loss operations, in the case of flour, 
without regard to the provisions of the last 
paragraph of section 2 (e) of the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


STATES SPONSOR JOB BILLS—ARTICLE 
_ BY PETER EDSON 


[Mr WAGNER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “States Sponsor Job Bills,” written 
by Peter Edson, and published in the Wash- 
ington News of March 27, 1945, and also 
copies of the California bills referred to in 
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the article by Mr. Edson, which appear in the 
Appendix.] 


OPINION OF UNITED STATES CIRCUIT 

/ COURT OF APPEALS, SECOND CIRCUIT, 
IN THE CASE OF U. S. v. ALUMINUM CO. 
OF AMERICA, ET AL. 


[Mr. HOEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record the opinion of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit rendered March 25, 
1945, in the case of U; S, v. Aluminum Com- 
pany of America et al., which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


TREATY WITH MEXICO—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE CONCORD MONITOR 


[Mr. TOBEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial re- 
lating to the pending Mexican treaty, en- 
titled “Better Go Slow,” published in -the 
Concord (N. H.) Monitor of March 27, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER 
SOURCES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
in order that there may be something be- 
fore the Senate I present the conference 
report on House bill’ 1752, the so-called 
manpower bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be read. : 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as fol- 
lows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1752) to amend the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate to the text 
of the bill and agree to the same with an 


RE- 


ı amendment.as follows: In lieu of the matter 


proposed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: “That this act 
may be cited as the ‘War Manpower Act of 
1945.’ 


“OBLIGATION OF SERVICE TO NATION 


“Sec, 2. (a) In order to adequately support 
the Army and maintain the Navy during the 
present war, and to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the declarations of war pledging 
all of the resources of the Nation to bring 
the conflict to a successful termination, ev- 
ery individual not in the armed forces shall 
have an obligation, when called upon, to 
serve the Nation in an activity essential to 
the war effort. 


“(b) The purposes of this act are to pro- 
vide the most practicable and effective means ~ 
to accomplish the fulfillment of such obliga- 
tion and to provide for making the most ef- 
fective use of the manpower resources of the 
Nation by the following means, among oth- 
ers: (1) By providing for the accurate deter- 
mination of manpower requirements and 
supply, and of the relative urgency of the 
needs of employers for workers; (2) by re- 
ducing wasteful labor turn-over and unnec- 
essary labor migration; (3) by channeling 
available manpower to employments in which 
workers will contribute most to the war ef- 
fort; (4) by making available, for work in 
essential activities, workers presently em- 
ployed in activities of relative unimportance 
to the war effort; and (5) by promoting the 
maximum utilization by employers of their 
available work force. 


“COORDINATION OF WAR PROCUREMENT AND 
MANPOWER 
“Sec. 3. The Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion (hereinafter -called the 
Director’) shall, subject to the direction of 
the President, provide for coordinating the 
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activities of all departments and agencies of 
the Government responsible for production, 
procurement, or manpower in such manner 
as to carry out most effectively the purposes 
declared in section 2 of this act. The Direc- 
tor shall provide, among other things, that 
manpower requirements and the availability 
of manpower shall be given due considera- 
tion in determining where production sched- 
ules shall be increased or decreased and 
where contracts shall be awarded, terminated, 
or permitted to expire, and that notice shall 
be given to the appropriate agency of the 
Government responsible for manpower at the 
earliest practicable time of all changes or 
anticipated changes in war-production sched- 
ules, all awards or anticipated awards of war 
contracts, and all terminations or anticipat- 
ed terminations of war contracts, which are 
likely to result in any substantial increase 
or decrease of the manpower requirements of 
any employer or any area. All departments 
and agencies of the Government shall com- 
ply with orders and regulations issued by the 
Director under authority of this section. 
“SURVEYS OF MANPOWER UTILIZATION 

“Sec. 4. (a) The Director shail make or 
cause to be made in-plant surveys and other 
investigations of the use of manpower by 

_the Department of War and the Department 
of the Navy, to determine the extent to which 
such Departments are making the most ef- 
fective use, in activities relating to produc- 
tion, procurement, or repair, of individuals 
in their employ or subject to their jurisdic- 
tion as members of the armed forces, and 
shall take or cause to be taken, appropriate 
measures to eliminate labor wastage and 
labor hoarding, and otherwise to promote 
the full utilization by such Departments of 
individuals in their employ or subject to 
their jurisdiction as members of the armed 
forces, and otherwise to carry out the pur- 
of this act. 

“(b) The Director shall also provide in 
other cases for such’ in-plant surveys and 
other investigations of activities and’ places 
of employment, as may be ni to deter- 
mine the extent to which such activities or 
places of employment are making the most 
effective use of individuals in their employ, 
to the end that appropriate measures may be 
taken to eliminate labor wastage and labor 
hoarding, to promote full utilization for pur- 
poses essential to the war effort, by employers 
of their available work force, and otherwise 
to promote the purposes of this Act. 


“EMPLOYMENT CEILINGS, HIRING REGULATIONS, 
AND PROHIBITIONS ON LEAVING ESSENTIAL EM- 
PLOYMENT : 

“Sec. 5. (a) To the extent deemed by the 
Director to be necessary and appropriate to 
carry out the purposes and means declared 
in section 2 of this act and also for the pur- 
pose of keeping activities and places of em- 
ployment essential to the war effort in pro- 
ductive operation, the Director is authorized, 
by regulation— 

“(1) to prescribe employment ceilings in 

_ designated areas, activities, or places of em- 
ployment, fixing the maximum number of 
workers, by age, sex, or occupational qualifica- 
tions, who may be there employed, and pro- 
hibiting the employment of workers beyond 
such maximum number; 

“(2) to prohibit or regulate the hiring, re- 
hiring, solicitation, or recruitment of new 
workers by employers and the acceptance of 
employment by workers; and 

“(3) to prohibit the. individuals employed 
in designated areas, activities, plants, facili- 
ties, and farms, which the Director deems are 
essential to the war effort, from voluntarily 
discontinuing such employment unless, in 
the case of any individual so employed, the 
Director determines that it is no longer neces- 
sary in the interest of the war effort for him 
to remain in such employment or that he 
has a justifiable reason for leaving such em- 
ployment, 
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‘(b) Whoever willfully violates the provi- 
sions of any regulation inade under subsec- 
tion (a) shall be guilty ef a misdemeanor 
and, upon conviction thereef, shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment for not more than 
twelve months or by a fine not to exceed 
$10,000, or both. 

“(c) No wage or other compensation paid 
for services rendered in any employment 
commenced or continued in violation of any 
regulation made under subsection (a) shall 
be allowed or allowable as a deduction from 
income, or as a cost or expense, for the pur- 
pose of computing the tax payable under any 
act of Congress or for the purpose of deter- 
mining the amount to be paid to or recovered 
from any person with respect to the per- 
formance of any contract with the United 
States. The provisions of this subsection 
shall not be applicable with respect to any 
case of a violation of a regulation by any per- 
son unless such regulation has been pub- 
lished in the Federal Register, has been pub- 
lished in a newspaper of general circulation 
in the community for three consecutive days, 
or has been served upon such person by per- 
sonal service or by registered mail. The Di- 
rector shall transmit to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and other agencies of the 
Government responsible for the administra- 
tion of any functions under this subsection 
copies of such regulations, and such addi- 
tional information, as the Director deems 
will be useful to the Commissioner and such 
other agencies in administering their func- 
tions under this subsection, 


“ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


“Src. 6. To the maximum degree consistent 
with this act and with its purposes, local 
initiative, and cooperative efforts of man- 
agement, labor, and agriculture shall be en- 
couraged and utilized and use shall be made 
of existing hiring channels such as private 
employers, labor organizations, professional 
organizations, schools, colleges, technical in- 
stitutions, and Government agencies. The 
management-labor committees and manage- 
ment-labor-agriculture committees (na- 
tional, regional, State, and local) heretofore 
and hereafter established in connection with 
Government programs for the control or 
utilization of manpower shall be consulted 
on. basic policy decisions made at their re- 
spective administrative levels in the course 
of the administration of this act. 


“TRAVEL EXPENSES 


“Sec. 7. In the case of any individual who, 
in response to the request of the Director, 
agrees to accept employment outside the 
locality where he is then residing, the Direc- 
tor, in accordance with such regulations as he 
may prescribe, may furnish transportation to 
the location of such employment, and, if such 
individual complies thereafter with the re- 
quests and requirements of the Director with 
respect to his accepting and continuing in 
any employment or employments in the same 
locality until the Director determines that 
he is no longer needed in such locality for 
work essential to the war effort or that there 
is other justifiable reason for his not contin- 
uing in such work in such locality, shall fur- 
nish transportation back to the locality from 
which transportation was originally fur- 
nished for such individual under this section, 
or to any other locality selected by the indi- 
vidual which is not farther distant. The cost 
of such transportation shall not exceed the 
amounts allowable for individual civilian em- 
ployees in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment and shall not include any per diem 
allowance. The. Director shall exercise the 
authority conferred by this section only to 
the extent that he deems the exercise thereof 
necessary to aid in relieving manpower short- 
ages which substantially impede the war 
effort, 

. “REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 

“Sec. 8. (a) The Director shall provide for 

the issuance of a certificate to any person 
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with respect to whom he finds that such per- 
son (1) has left or has been released from a 
position (other than a temporary position) 
purusant to a request or requirement made 
by the Director and (2) has complied there- 
after with the requests and requirements 
made by the Director with respect to his ac- 
cepting and continuing in nny employment 
or employments until section 5 of this act 
ceases to be in effect or the Director deter- 
mines that such person is no longer needed in 
work essential to the war effort or that there 
is other justifiable reason for the Director not 
to request or require such person to continue 
any longer in such work, whichever first oc- 
curs. Any person to whom such a certificate 
is issued under this subsection shall be en- 
titled to the benefits of section 8 (b) (except 
‘the last paragraph thereof and except that 
‘in lieu of the ninety-day period therein spec- 
filed, the time within which application for 
reemployment in his former position must be 
made shall be thirty days), 8 (c), and 8 (é) 
oi the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended, to the same extent as if 
he had left such position in order to be and 
had been inducted into the land or naval 
forces for training and service, had been 
‘relieved therefrom on the day on which such 
certificate is issued to him, and had been 
given the certificate referred to in section 8 
(a) of such act. 

“(b) Section 8 (b) of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, as amended, is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

"If such person, within ninety days after 
having been relieved from such training and 
service or from such hospitalization, has be- 
come employed in an employment accepted 
by him pursuant to a request or requirement 
made by the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, any period (before section 5 of 
the War Manpower Act of 1945 ceases to be 
in effect) while he is employed in an em- 
ployment so accepted by him (and any pe- 
riod, not exceeding fifteen days, between leay- 
ing one such employment and entering upon 
another such employment) shall be disre- 
garded in computing the ninety-day period 
within which application for reemployment 
in his former position must be made and 
shall be counted as training and service in 
the land or naval forces for the purposes of 
subsection (c).’ 


“PERMISSION TO PAY OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE TO IN- 
DIVIDUALS NOTWITHSTANDING THEIR EMPLOY- 
MENT DURING PRESENT WAR 
“Sec. 9. Notwithstanding the provisions of 

title I of the Social Security Act, as amended 

{relating to grants to States for old-age as- 
sistance), and of appropriations for payments 
thereunder, in any case in which any State 
pays old-age assistance to any individual at 
a rate not in excess of the rate of old-age 
assistance paid to such individual during the 
month of February 1945, eny failure to take 
into consideration any income and resources 
of such individual arising from labor per- 
formed by him as an employee after the date 
of enactment of this act and prior to the sev- 
enth calendar month occurring after the ter- 
mirration of hostilities in the present war, as 

proclaimed by the President, shall not be a 

“basis of excluding payments made to such 
individual in computing payments made to 

States under section 3 of such title, of re- 

fusing to approve a State plan under sec- 

tion 2 of such title, or of withholding cer- 
tification pursuant to section 4 of such title, 
“APPEALS 

“Sze. 10. The Director shall by regulation 
provide an opportunity for a hearing before 
an impartial administrative tribunal to any 
person who claims that any action taken 
with respect to him under this act or any 
regulation thereunder is unreasonable as ap- 
plied to him or is inconsistent with this ect 
or such regulation. Subject to such further 
administrative review as may be provided in 
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regulations under this section, the determi- 
nation made after such hearing shall be final. 
To the extent practicable and appropriate, 
such regulations shall provide for such hear- 
ings to be accorded in local areas and for 
such hearing tribunals to be so constituted 
as to permit the ascertainment of the views 
of persons selected as representatives of man- 
agement, labor, and agricultural interests in 
the locality. The Director shall by regula- 
tion provide for and establish such admin- 
istrative tribunals as may be necessary for 
the purposes of this section. 

“MISCELLANEOUS ADMINISTRATIVE AND ENFORCE- 

MENT PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 11. Paragraphs (3), (4), (6), (7), and 
(8) of subsection (a) of section 2 of the act 
of June 28, 1940 (54 Stat. 676), as amended 
by title III of the Second War Powers Act, 
1842, shall be applicable with respect to this 
act to the same extent as such paragraphs 
are applicable with respect to such subsec- 
tion (a), except that, for the purposes of 
this act, the word “President”, wherever it 
occurs in such paragraphs, shall be deemed 
to refer to the Director. 

“ESSENTIAL AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES 

“Src.12. Section 5 (k) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“In carrying out the provisions of this 
subsection (except the proviso of the fore- 
going paragraph) the selective-service local 
board in classifying the registrant shall base 
its findings solely and exclusively on whether 
the registrant is necessary to and regularly 
engaged in an agricultural occupation or en- 
deavor essential to the war effort and 
whether a satisfactory replacement can be 
obtained, without reference to the relative 
essentiality of the registrant.to an agricul- 
tural occupation or endeavor as compared 
with any other occupation, service, or en- 
deavor; and the foregoing provision of this 
sentence shall apply upon any appeal or 
review of a decision made thereunder by a 
selective-service local board. Such defer- 
ment shall be made by said board without 
consideration of any other circumstance or 
condition whatsoever; and during the period 
of such deferment for such purpose, no other 
classification, of said registrant, shall be made 
by said board.’ 


“SAVING PROVISION RELATING TO SELECTIVE 
TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT OF 1940 

“Sec. 13. Nothing in vhis act (except sec- 
tion 12) shall affect the powers under the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended, with respect to the classifica- 
tion and selection of persons for, or the in- 
duction, or deferment from induction, of 
persons into, the land or naval forces; or 
preclude the Selective Service System from 
classifying and selecting for induction any 
registrant who violates any regulation made 
under section 5, or preclude the land or naval 
forces from inducting such a registrant. 

“REPORTS 

“Sec. 14. The Director shall submit reports 
to the President, the Senate, and the House 
of Representatives on the Ist days of Jan- 
uary, April, July, and October, on the activi- 
ties undertaken or contemplated by him 
under this act. Such reports shall summarize 
and appraise manpower mobilization activi- 
ties and problems. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Src. 15. (a) As used in this act, the terms 


‘employment’, ‘work’, ‘hire’. ‘rehire’, ‘employ’, 
or words of similar import shall include any 
contract, arrangement, undertaking, or re- 
lationship whereby or under which an indi- 
vidual undertakes to perform a service or 
services for another, irrespective of the re- 
sulting legal relationship between the parties. 

“(b) The provisions of this act shall not 
be applicable with respect to the employment 
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of persons by any State or any political sub- 
division thereof, without its consent. 


“SEPARABILITY 


“Sec. 16. If any provision of this act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance, is held invalid, the remain- 
der of this act and the application of such 
provision to persons or circumstances, other 
than those as to which it is held invalid, 
shall not be affected thereby. 


“TERMINATION DATE 


“Sec. 17. The provisions of sections 4 and 
5 of this act, and all regulations thereunder, 
shall cease to be effective upon the termina- 
tion of hostilities in the present war, as de- 
clared by the President or by concurrent res- 
olution of the two Houses of Congress, or 
upon June 30, 1946, whichever is the earlier.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amend the title to read as follows: “An act 
to provide for the most effective utilization of 
the manpower resources of the Nation in sup- 
port of the war effort, and for other purposes.” 

ELBERT D. THOMAS, 

Epwiwn C. JOHNSON, 

WARREN R., AUSTIN, 

HAROLD H. BURTON, 
Managers on the part óf the Senate. 

ANDREW. J. MAY, 

R. Ewinc THOMASON, 

OVERTON BROOKS, 

W. G. ANDREWS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT obtained the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gurney Murray 
Austin Hart O'Daniel 
Bailey Hatch O'Mahoney 
Ball Heyden Pepper 
Bankhead Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Barkley Hill Reed 

Bilbo Hoey Revercomb 
Brewster Johnson, Calif. Saltonstall 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Briggs Johnston, S.C, Stewart 
Brooks Kilgore Taft 
Burton La Follette Taylor 
Bushfield Langer Thomas, Okla 
Byrd Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Capper McCarran Tobey 
Chavez McClellan Vandenberg 
Connally McFarland Wagner 
Cordon McKellar Wheeler 
Donnell McMahon Wherry 
Downey Maybank White 
Ellender Millikin Wiley 
Fulbright Moore Wilson 
George Morse Young 
Gerry Murdock 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. AnprEews], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Green], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSĖLL], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam], and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typincs] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia (Mr. Grass] 
is absent from the Senate on account of 
illness. 
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The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Mean], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. MITCHELL], and the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. TuNNELL] are absent on 
official business with the Special Contmit- 
tee to Investigate the National Defense 
Program. 

The Senators from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Gurrey and Mr. Myers] are absent on 
public business pertaining to their State. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsH] is absent on an inspection tour 
for the United States Navy. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr, Fercuson] is absent on 
official business of the Senate as a mem- 
ber of the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Program. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Buck], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Butter], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Hawkes], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. ROBERTSON], and the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. THomas] are necessarily 
absent. ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
WILLIS] is absent on official business of 
the Senate as a member of the committee 
attending the funeral of the late Repre- 
sentative, Hon. James V. Heidinger, of 
Ilinois. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-one Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is. present, 

The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY—INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR WORLD 
SECURITY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
myths are one of the greatest obstacles 
in the formulation of national policy. A 
myth of some plausibility is being cur- 
rently revived at the expense of this 
Senate. The Senate is being held solely 
responsible for the failure of the United 
States to join the League of Nations, 
This myth is a half-truth, and a very 
dangerous half-truth. At home it is 
being used to disparage our system of 
government. Abroad it is being used to 
explain any hesitation we may show in 
joining a system of world security. The 
Senate of the United States, it is said, 
cannot be relied upon. 

As I see it, the responsibility for the 
rejection of the League of Nations does 
not belong solely to the Senate. The 
American people must share that respon- 
sibility. The perfectionists among the 
liberals, quite as much as the reactionar- 
ies, contributed to our failure. One has 
merely to read again what was said a 
generation ago by our liberal press. Few 
people were against a league. But they 
did not like this league, nor did they 
like the other fellow’s league. All of 
them seemed to want a league which 
suited them. The Senate of the United 
States has, I believe, been unjustly ma- 
ligned. 

The responsibility that I would attach 
to this body is that, in rejecting’ the 
League of Nations, it did not suggest 
some alternative method of establishing 
and maintaining order in the world. 
Negation is not enough for this aggres- 
sive and restless world: As the poet 
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says, a world is dying and another world 
is struggling to be born, and the job of 
creating that new world belongs as much 
to the Senate as to any other agency in 
the entire world. We shall be negative 
again at our own peril, and we shail in- 
vite the same travail and tribulation 
which has kept all mankind in agony for 
5 long and terrible years. In peace, as 
well as in war, victory will not come to 
the negative, defensive strategy. A cer- 
tain boldness, a positive resourcefulness, 
is essential to win any battle in war or 
peace. General Patton, General Eisen- 
hower, General Hodges, and Admiral 
Nimitz are proving that today. 

Under our Constitution this body has 
the right, and the duty, to advise the 
Executive on matters of foreign policy. 
If it cannot consent to the measures 
presented by the Executive it seems to 
me imperative that it offer our Nation 
and the world an alternative. If it feels 
inadequate to this task, then certainly 
it should proceed immediately to accede 
to the rising demand of the people, that 
the House of Representatives be given a 
part in this responsibility. Itis very un- 
becoming of the Senate to act the part 
of the dog in the manger. 

I am sure that some will say that we 
must rely upon the State Department 
to formulate our foreign policy. I do 
not think we can afford to entrust this 
function exclusively to the State De- 
pariment. In the first place, it is no 
longer possible to separate foreign from 
domestic policy. The two are much too 
closely intertwined, too interdependent, 
to be regarded as unrelated and sepa- 
rate problems. I know that the welfare 
of the cotton farmers in Arkansas is 
directly, and inevitably, dependent upon 
the-maintenance of a free flow of inter- 
national commerce. When that flow is 
interrupted by war, as at present, or by 
a short-sighted tariff like the Smoot- 
Hawley measure, then we become in- 
volved with huge, unmanageable sur- 
pluses and such makeshifts as subsidies 
and loans to cotton producers. No; I 
do net think a few polished and cul- 
tured gentlemen, in the dark and digni- 
fied recesses of the State Department 
should be entrusted, exclusively, with the 
formulation of our foreign policy. I 
hasten to add that I am encouraged by 
the recent infusion of new blood into 
the Department and by the favorable 
reports of the work of Assistant Secre- 
taries Rockefeller and Clayton at Mexico 
City. Improvement has been made, but 
much remains to be done. 

Our long-range policy, if we are to 
have one, must be based upon a sound 
appraisal of the true interests of this 
Nation as a whole. There is a tend- 
ency, on the part of professional diplo- 
mats, to become ultracynical and to 
reduce all human interests and desires to 
the single element of material power. 
Being detached from the everyday life 
of our citizens, they forget that many 
people, in fact, I think the majority, 
would prefer to live in peace with their 
children, at home, than to have all the 
money, power, and glory in the world. 
I am confident that the representatives 
of the people in this body, and in the 
Heuse of Representatives, can much 
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more accurately evaluate the true de- 
sires and interests of eur people than 
can the traditional diplomat who, in the 
nature of things, is isolated from the 
common man, í 

I intend no reflection upon the char- 
acter of any man in our executive de- 
partment; but it is inherent in their 
background and their position, that they 
be ultraconservative and reluctant to 
commit our people to any change in the 
status quo or to the assumption of any 
new responsibilities. Only recently we 
have had an example where the par- 
ticipation of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] and 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Austin] added backbone 
and courage to the decisions of our rep- 
resentatives at Mexico City. I should 
like to read at this point from an edi- 
torial in the Washington Post of March 
6, describing the part played by these 
gentlemen: 

SENATORIAL COOPERATION 

Mexico Orry, Monday, March 5.—The job of 
advising and consenting, which is the Sen- 
ate’s prerogative in our treaty relations with 
the world, has been given a new definition at 
Mexico City. Hitherto the initiative in 
treaty making has ben retained by the 
Executive. All Presidents have bsen jealous 
of it. But at Mexico City Senator AUSTIN 
took the ball as soon as he arrived here, and 
we were treated to the spectacle of a Senator 
determining the administration's approach to 
the continental security pact, and an oppo- 
sition Senator at that. It was the earnest 
and disinterested Vermonter who fremed the 
formula cn which action was taken Saturday 
at Mexico City. Senator ConNaLLy made 
senatorial intervention complete by adding 
to the declaration what might be called the 
Connally reservation. Not the slightest re- 
sentment has been caused by this senatorial 
intervention; indeed, it has been welcomed, 
for, as Assistant Secretary Rockefeller says, 
“The administration wants to know what it 
can deliver to our Latin-American friends.” 
Senator Austin’s work is especially the object 
of comprehensive compliments. 


Senators with the experience and con- 
fidence in their understanding of their 
people, such as these Senators undoubt- 
edly have, naturally tend to be coura- 
geous and bold in their approach to mat- 
ters of vital interest to their people. To 
them diplomacy is not merely a game of 
chess to be played by skillful maneuvers 
and double talk. They know the very 
lives of their people are involved, and 
they are not afraid to take risks to pro- 
tect them. 

Mexico City was one of the few in- 
stances in the history of this Nation that 
the practice of advice, as well as consent, 
has been observed in the strict sense, 
which was meant by the makers of our 
Constitution. The last time of any im- 
portance was in 1846, nearly 100 years 
ago. The question of the Oregon bound- 
ary dispute had become a political issue 
in the Presidential contest, along with 
that of the annexation of Texas. James 
K. Polk was elected on a platform which 
demanded a settlement epitomized in the 
campaign slogan of the Democrats, 
“Fifty-four forty or fight.” In the 
course of the subsequent negotiations 
President Polk sought and received in 
advance the advice of the full Senate 
itself, not upon the matter of ratifica- 
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tion—since there was nothing to ratify— 
but upon the formulation in detail of the 
treaty which was eventually adopted. 
At Mexico City, judging from the news- 
paper report to which I have referred, 
Members of the Senate were consulted in 
advance of the Act of Chapultepec and 
aided mightily in the formulation of that 
act. We have to go back a hundred 
years for a precedent to this historic pro- 
ceeding—a proceeding which, as I say, 
was envisaged by the Constitution- 
makers when they wrote the advice-and- 
consent clause into our Constitution. 

It seems to me most urgent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this body should proceed, in 
the near future, to the consideration of 
the basic principles of our foreign policy. 
The time is drawing near when the great 
decisions must be made. Unless some 
means is found to clarify beforehand 
many of the issues. involved in these deci- 
sions, then, necessarily, our representa- 
tives will be forced to improvise in the 
dark and by guesswork. 

For example, there is a common be- 
lief, perhaps a myth, that our people are 
anti-British. There are several power- 
ful newspapers in this country which for 
many years have drilled into the minds 
of their millions of readers hate and dis- 
trust of the British. The same news- 
papers and other papers have done like- 
wise with regard to the Russians, the 
Jews, and, for that matter, all “furri- 
ners,” as one governor of a sovereign 
State used to put it. I do not believe the 
majority of our people, or the majority 
of the Senate, subscribes to these narrow 
prejudices. However, if these matters 
were clearly and reasonably discussed, 
along with other matters of similar im- 
portance, I think it would do much to re- 
assure our allies in the United Nations 
and to strengthen the courage of our own 
representatives. On the other hand, if 
it be true, which I cannot believe, that 
we do hate and distrust our allies, then 
we and they should know about it. If 
these powerful influences in our press 
have so far poisoned the minds of our 
people that they do not desire to cooper- 
ate positively and concretely with our 
allies, then an entirely different policy 
from that now proposed should be pur- 
sued. 

I think that a thorough examination 
on the floor of the Senate of the history 
of our relations with Great Britain would 
do more than all the treaties in the world 
to strengthen our relations. The Ameri- 
can people should be told by their Sen- 
ators why it is that twice in 25 years we 
have been drawn into a war on the side 
of Britain and France and Russia. Upon 
examination it might appear that we 
have entered both these wars for excel- 
lent and compelling reasons rather than 
because of the trickery and ‘ambition of 
the British, as the Chicago Tribune would 
have us believe. It may be that we en- 
tered these wars because it was the only 
possible way to preserve our very freedom 
and independence, about which even the 
Tribune professes concern. It could be 
that we were influenced by the fact that 
our basic institutions, our common law, 
our ideas of justice, and the dignity of 
the individual human being were derived 
to a great extent from the British, the 
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French, the Greeks, and the Jews. It 
might be that the fact we are a Christian 
people influenced us when it was a choice 
between subservience, if not slavery, to 
the ruthless paganism of the Germans, 
or war in support of other Christian 
peoples. The similarity of the moral 
standards of our peoples, the love of 
family, the regard for contractual obli- 
gations, the abhorrence of torture and 
persecution, the distrust of a tyrannical 
and oppressive government—all of these 
considerations may have led us instinc- 
tively to the making of these decisions. 
If it be true that reasons of this charac- 
ter did and do exist, then we should ac- 
knowledge them in order that a definite 
policy based upon sound and true con- 
sideration be firmly adopted. These 
things do not happen just by chance. 
There surely are good reasons, and all of 
us and all the people should know them. 

Further, it should be made clear to 
our people that in entering an interna- 
tional organization we are doing so not 
because of charity or because we love 
the British, the French, the Chinese, or 
the Russians. If there is reason for doing 
it, it is because it is for our own national 
self-interest. We have more to lose from 
chaos and more to gain from the pur- 
suits of peace than any other people. 
We must recognize from the outset that 
to make such an organization work will 
require-our best brains, much patience, 
and much of our worldly goods. We 
must be convinced, however, that it will 
require less of all of these things to make 
peace than to have another war, or it 
obviously would not be a good bargain. 

Mr. President, I believe that the Amer- 
ican people are profoundly interested, 
and I know that I am deeply interested, 
in understanding the what and the why 
of our foreign policy, if any. Since I 
have been a Member of this body, rela- 
tively little time has been spent upon 
this subject. In the hope that I may 
promote discussions and criticisms, out 
of which better understanding may 
evolve, I am venturing a few observa- 
tions. 

During the past several years I have 
heard various people say that we have 
had no recognizable foreign policy. I 
am inclined to agree. By policy is meant 
“a settled or definite course or plan 
adopted or followed by the Goverh- 
ment.” To be definite and settled is of 
the essence of policy. To be definite the 
men responsible for carrying out a pol- 
icy must know what they are doing and 
why they are doing it, or it is not defi- 
nite. To be settled this knowledge must 
flow from a responsible source, in our 
case the people of this country, or it can- 
not be settled. 

Prior to the First World War, in spite 
of some wavering from time to time, our 
policy was that of isolation. It was set- 
tied and definite. It was justified by the 
remoteness of our land from comparable 
great powers and was in accord with the 
wishes of our people. Our ancestors had 
come here with the express purpose of 
getting away from the oppression and 
disturbances of the Old World. The First 
World War unsettled that policy. Pres- 
ident Wilson and others sensed the fact 
that isolation had become in fact im- 
possible, but they were unable to con- 
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trol the Government. The habits and 
prejudices of more than a century were 
too strong, even for the obvious implica- 
tions of modern science, as exemplified 
by the motor car, the airplane, and the 
radio. The abortive effort of Wilson to 
adjust our policy to the new conditions 
of the world, by means of the League of 
Nations, left our people divided and un- 
able to agree upon any policy. We knew 
neither what we were doing nor why. 
Instead of having a policy, we improvised 
upon considerations of the moment. 

We declined to join the League and 
use our power and influence collectively, 
to establish order and peace. On the 
other hand we participated in disarma- 
ment conferences and proceeded to 
weaken our armed forces. We had 
neither force, nor collective security, to 
protect us. At the peace conference we 
insisted upon further fragmentation of 
an already chaotic political structure and 
at the same time refused to erect any 
responsible authority to protect our 
handiwork. We insisted upon the col- 
lection of war debts and at the same 
time erected tariff barriers which made 
such payment impossible. We made 
pious declarations against war in the 
Kellogg Pact and yet did nothing con- 
crete when Manchuria and Ethiopia were 
invaded. Our Ambassadors reported 
preparations for war in Germany and 
Japan long before 1959, yet we continued 
to sell materials of war. We passed a 
neutrality act which was more to the 
benefit of our enemies than our friends; 
and so, not long thereafter, we had to 
transfer 50 destroyers to Great Britain. 
If there was anything definite or settled 
about our course of conduct, I am unable 
to see it. 

Our floundering and purposeless con- 
duct during this period was due, I be- 
lieve, to the fact that, as a nation, we 
did not understand our proper role in the 
world and had failed to examine and 
agree upon certain basic convictions 
which are essential to any policy. Al- 
though we had done more than any 
other nation to develop the scientific 
technology which destroyed our isola- 
tion, we refused to acknowledge the re- 
sult. We were unable to disentangle our 
prejudices and superficial dislikes from 
considerations of major importance to 
our welfare. Like any person unsure of 
his convictions, we were timid and reti- 
cent in our approach to problems of for- 
eign relations. In short, we were be- 
wildered, and therefore we improvised 
from day to day. 

It is conceivable that, as the leading 
industrial Nation, we might have em- 
barked upon a career of imperialism de- 
signed to control the world by force. 
Germany in fact attempted this solution. 
But such a policy is alien to all our his- 
tory and to all our instincts. This poli- 
cy is so at variance with our very nature 
that I do not think it could have been 
followed with success then, nor do I think 
it can be followed now. On the other 
hand I think a system of collective se- 
curity is not only the best hope for suc- 
cess, but it is also the only one consistent 
with our political and moral standards 
of conduct. The principal question that 
remains in my mind is whether or not 
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we are sufficiently convinced of the ne- 
cessity of collective security to be willing 
to make the necessary economic and 
psychological adjustments. 

Many people have assumed that be- 
cause the House of Representatives, the 
Senate, and the President have declared 
for collective security, the job is done. 
But the establishing of order and the 
making of peace does not consist merely 
of a solemn declaration or a well-drafted 
constitution. The making of peace is a 
continuing process that must go on from 
day to day, from year to year, so long as 
our civilization shall last. Our participa- 
tion in this process is not just the signing 
of a charter with a big red seal. It isa 
daily task, a positive participation in all 
the details and decisions which together 
constitute a living and growing policy. 
What an empty shell the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals will be, even if complete 
agreement is reached at San Francisco, 
if at the same time, or in the near future, 
we are unable to agree upon such things 
as exchange and monetary matters, avia- 
tion, the free flow of information, trade 
barriers, cartels, armaments, and oil, 
and, I may add, a simple treaty with 
Mexico on the division of the waters of 
the Colorado River. Surely we all know 
by this time that political solidarity in 
this suffering world is dependent, in the 
final analysis, upon economic stability. 

I do not mean that all of these prob- 
lems must be solved immediately, and at 
once, to the satisfaction of all. I do 
think it very important that the Ameri- 
can people, and all people, recognize that 
these matters are inherently involved in 
any system of mutual security; and that 
adjustments and temporary sacrifices 
must be made. They should be told that 
the price of peace is high. How high it is, 
is difficult to estimate; but I am confident 
that it will not be nearly as high as the 
price of war. However, unless we are 
prepared to make these payments for 
peace we might as well recognize now the 
futility of Dumbarton Oaks or San Fran- 
cisco. 

I said temporary sacrifices, for I am 
convinced that because of our enormous 
power to produce wealth of all kinds, 
given a reasonable length of time, in 
which we are free from the threat of war, 
or war itself, we can more than repay 
ourselves for any reasonable concessions ` 
we may make in the way of loans, tariffs, 
or outright relief. There are vast areas 
of the world, with untold wealth, that 
can be developed if we can be reasonably 
sure of peace. Wecan be sure that as the 
areas are developed, we shall share with 
the rest of the world in the benefits of 
these developments. So I repeat that our 
sacrifices will be temporary if we can 
establish and maintain peace. 

In addition to the material costs of 
peace ther. are other adjustments which 
must be made and which may prove more 
painful to many of us than the payment 
of gold. We must give up some of our 
most cherished prejudices if we are to 
work in harmony with other peoples. No 
plan on earth can assure us of anything 


- resembling a peaceful future unless, sup- 


porting it, are the positive forces of pub- 
lic opinion. The beliefs and convictions 
of the people must be in accord with our 
policy or it cannot be definite and settled. 
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Among the prejudices which we must 
examine, I need mention only a few to 
illustrate my point. Foremost among 
them is the anti-British already referred 
to. Ishall not go further into that ex- 
cept to urge most serious consideration 
as to whether we desire to see the power 
and influence of the British people de- 
stroyed. Is it not true that in assisting 
Britain and the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, we were in fact preserving friends 
who are, in a very real sense, indispen- 
sable to our own welfare and the wel- 
fare of democratic, freedom-loving 
peoples everywhere? In this troubled 
and violent world is it not true that we 
would feel quite alone in the world if 
the British Commonwealth of Nations 
had been subjugated by the tyranny of 
the Nazis, and its resources directed 
against us? If that be true, then whose 
chestnuts did we pull out of the fire? 

Another powerful prejudice which has 
affected our policy, and is vital to our 
future, is our fear of Russia and com- 
munism. Until the revolution in Russia, 
we had always been on friendly terms 
with that Nation. We had never fought 
her. We made one very profitable deal 
with her when we bought Alaska for 
$7,200,000, and promptly extracted more 
than $400,000,000 in gold from its moun- 
tains. I should say that even the 
Tribune should approve of that kind of 
a deal. Yet, after the revolution was 
established by Lenin, we refused to 
recognize Russia until 1933, the last of 
the major nations to do so. Moreover, 
we sent two armed expeditions against 
her without provocation. When one 
recalls the birth of our own Nation— 
that in 1776 our forefathers were re- 
garded as being quite as radical, by the 
rest of the world, as Lenin was in 1920— 
is it not strange that we should be so 
harsh toward Russia? Since we have 
been the most successful revolutionary 
people in history, why are we so critical 
of others who follow our example? 
Surely it cannot be because we approved 
of Czarist Russia with its illiteracy and 
abject, grinding poverty. As I read 
history, the Russian experiment in 
socialism is scarcely more radical, under 
modern conditions, than the Declaration 
of Independence was in the days of 
George III. 

I realize that it is not popular even 
to compare Russia with ourselves, and 
yet it is necessary to get our ideas 
straight. When I hear the unbridled 
and intemperate attacks upon Russia by 
some of our own people, I cannot help 
but be troubled. If these people, who 
profess such profound love and faith for 
our American system, are sincere in this 
faith, then why are they so afraid of 
Russia? I have a feeling that the real 
reason for their hate and distrust is 
their lack of faith in our own system. 

I believe firmly in the superiority of 
our democratic capitalistic system, and 
I desire to preserve it. But we should 
remember that capitalism is not divine 
and inviolable. It was not handed down 
to us by the Almighty; and to question 
it, or test it, is neither sacrilegious nor 
treasonable. We have capitalism, and 
we can defend it, because it has by all 
standards of decency provided better 
conditions for more people than any 
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other system on earth. It is of value to 
us, and is defensible, only so long as it 
maintains that record. 

The highly emotional attacks upon 
communism and Russia by some of our 
public orators is an indication of the 
weakness of their faith in our system. 
We must demonstrate the superiority of 
individual initiative under capitalism by 
our results, by the provision of a superior 
way of life, not by the violence of our 
oratory.. 

Russia is a great and powerful nation. 
She can become either a good friend and 
customer, exerting her influence for 
peace and stability, or she can become an 
enemy using every opportunity to thwart 
us. The Russia of today is a product of 
a history less fortunate than ours. I do 
not believe the Soviets desire to domi- 
nate the world as the Germansdo. They 
have given no evidence that they believe 
they are supermen, Russia, like Amer- 
ica, is a nation of many races, and I 
can see no real reason why we cannot get 
along peaceably. 

If this is sound reasoning, then we 
should make up our minds as to our basic 
attitude and stop the irritating and con- 
fusing practice of condemnation on the 
one hand and praise on the other. Our 
policy should be one of respect and con- 
sideration for a valiant Ally in peace as 
well as in war, at least until some com- 
pelling reason to alter our views inter- 
venes. 

Another myth that confuses our atti- 


tude toward the other nations is the off- 


repeated statement that “we have always 
been a Santa Claus to the world.” The 
more selfish among us call us “Uncle 
Sap.” The implication from these state- 
ments is that we are soft-headed, starry- 
eyed idealists who know nothing of the 
realities of this hard-fisted world. It 
would take too much time to explore 
fully this thoroughly false prejudice. 
Its plausibility and the evil of it arise 
from the confusion of two different ideas. 
The idea of charity, in regard to which 
we have been and should continue to be 
generous, is confused with the idea that 
we do not know how to look after our 
own interests in a business deal. One 
often hears, when on the floor of the 
Senate, that Great Britain is too smart 
for us, that they always out-trade us. If 
we are so stupid how is it that we are the 
richest and most powerful Nation in the 
world? Are we Americans willing to 
admit that all our success is due solely to 
luck? Iam not ready to admit that our 
people are inferior in brains or ability 
to the Britsh or to any other people. 
This whole line of attack upon our policy 
of cooperation is so silly that it would 
not warrant atttention, except that it is 
so constantly repeated that it, like 
Hitler’s lies, has found receptive ears 
among the uninformed. How ridiculous 
it would be for the United States to 
refrain from dealing with other nations 
because we are too silly and stupid to 
know what we are about. 

A slightly different aspect of this same 
myth is the belief that in every interna- 
tional conference we always lose and the 
British always have their way. There 
is a basic difference in the attitude of 
the British and the Americans toward a 
compromise. The British for centuries 
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have been great political compromisers. 
They call it “muddling through.” Their 
constitution-is a collection of compro- 
mises with necessity. On the other hand, 
we think of our Constitution as a sacred 
set of principles, inviolable, and immuta- 
ble. When an American representative 
compromises at a conference, we always 
regard it as a giving up of our principles 
and high ideals. When the British com- 
promise, they regard it merely as the in- 
clusion of some of the ideals of the oppo- 
sition. This difference is largely one of 
attitude, not“ of substance. 

Another idea around which clusters 
much confusion and misunderstanding is 
the concept of national sovereignty. I 
know of no word more abused and mis- 
understood than sovereignty. I confess 
that I share in that confusion. It is pri- 
marily for that reason that I object to its 
use in declarations of policy, or instru- 
ments of agreement. In the minds of 
many the word “sovereignty” has some 
mystical connotation in some way asso- 
ciated with divinity. In days gone by 
when men were slaves, their masters im- 
posed their will by an appeal to the di- 
vine right of kings. “Your sovereign by 
appointment from the All Highest” was 
the doctrine. 

It is obvious that few modern states 
possess the attributes of sovereignty as 
the word was understood in the days of 
the divine right of kings. Americans, 
especially, have never regarded the state, 
as such, as sovereign. It is the servant 
of the people; and the people have re- 
served the right to control their servant, 
or to change its character, whenever they 
think it fitting and proper to do so. The 
divinity of rulers, or of states, has no 
place in the modern world. 

The first principle of the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals states that “the organi- 
zation is based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving 
states.” If this means that the mem- 
bers of the organization agree not to use 
the power of the organization to destroy 
the identity, the culture, and the inde- 
pendence of the various members by 
force, it is acceptable. On the other 
hand if it means that the organization 
undertakes to preserve for all time, every 
member state as it presently exists, I 
think it is unwise. 

The organization should not be the in- 
strument of reaction nor the means of 
freezing the status quo forever. On the 
contrary it should be the means by which 
the development of the world can be or- 
derly. It should be the means by which 
desirable changes may be dictated by 
reason rather than by brute force, It 
should not be an eternal obstacle to the 
many changes in the political map of 
the world which the welfare of the people 
may demand. 

If it means anything today, sover- 
eignty, as applied to a state, surely means 
that a state is sufficiently independent 
economically, politically, and physically 
to defend itself and provide for the se- 
curity and happiness of its own people. 
In this turbulent world can it be seriously 
contended that the vast majority of ex- 
isting states are sovereign powers? It 
seems to me to offend one’s common 
sense, regardless of fine spun political 
theory, to insist that Luxembourg with 
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‘300.000 people, Panama with 635,000, 
Lichtenstein with 11,000, or Andorra with 
5,009 must be given the same power in 
the organization as the United States 
with 135,000,000, Russia with 190,000,000, 
and China with 450,000,000. It was in 
recognition of the absurdity of this prop- 
osition that the Security Council with its 
permanent members was created. 

I wish to make it clear that I am not 
objecting to the structure of the organi- 
zation. In fact, I think it is probably the 
best solution that could be worked out 
under present conditions. My purpose is 
merely to meet to some extent the critics 
who insist upon regarding all states as 
equal when, in fact, they are not. I 
look forward to the day when, as the re- 
sult of peaceful and rational changes, 
the states or federations of the states of 
the world shall become more nearly 
equal in their ability to provide decent 
conditions for the people, and to prevent 
the use of violence as an instrument of 
decision. 

My objection to the use of the word 
“sovereignty” is that it is subject to no 
clear definition, and that it may be used 
by narrow-minded people to prevent the 
orderly evolution of the organization 
into increasingly effective machinery for 
peace and security. 

In conclusion, Mr: President, I repeat 
that I think it.is.most. urgent.that.the 
people of this Nation should give sus- 
tained and serious consideration to our 
long-term relations with the other peo- 
ples of the world. If we are to have a 
definite and settled policy for the guid- 
ance of our representatives, the people 
must understand, and must develop con- 
victions regarding that policy. I believe 
it is dangerous in the highest degree to 
continue to improvise from day to day in 
answer to fleeting and superficial emo- 
tions. 

Since the Senate shares the responsi- 
bility for translating into action our for- 
eign policy, it obviously is our duty to as- 
sist the people in determining what that 
policy shall be. By the greatest good for- 
tune, and enormous sacrifice, we have 
earned a second opportunity to help save 
the world and ourselves from self-de- 
struction. ‘Twenty-five years ago the 
Senate of the United States did not ad- 
vise the President or the people, and 
it rejected the treaty then submitted to 
it. This time I urgently recommend 
that we advise them both in preparing a 
treaty which we can accept, so that this 
troubled world can live again in peace, 
free from fear of another world cata- 
clysm arising out of the refusal of those 
who will win this war to accept the re- 
sponsibility for the peace. Let us seek 
peace, and let us insure it with all our 
talents. A better life may then dawn for 
all mankind. 


UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER RESOURCES, 
j CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 1752) to amend the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, and for other purposes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it will be difficult for those of us 
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who have listened to the remarks of the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] to refrain from being influenced 
by them during our consideration of the 
conference report on the civilian man- 
power bill. I trust with all my heart, 
and with all my soul, that the remarks 
to which we have listened will influence 


us. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


The 


Aiken Gurney Murray 
Austin Hart O'Daniel 
Balley Hatch O'Mahoney 
Ball Hayden Pepper 
Bankhead Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Barkley Hill Reed 

Bilbo Hoey Revercomb 
Brewster Johnson, Calif. Saltonstall 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Briggs Johnston, S. C. Stewart 
Brooks Kilgore Taft 
Burton La Follette Taylor 
Bushfield Langer Thomas, Okla 
Byrd Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Capper McCarran Tobey 
Chavez McClellan Vandenberg 
Connally McFarland Wagner 
Cordon. llar Wheeler 
Donnell McMahon Wherry 
Downey Maybank White 
Elender Millikin Wiley 
Fulbright Moore Wilson 
George Morse Young 
Gerry Murdock 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 


enty-one Senators having answered to 


their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
as I had remarked before the roll call 
was ordered, I have taken real inspira- 
tion from the remarks made by the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr, FUL- 
BRIGHT], pointing out as he did the need 
of our country and of our people being 
united in the effort to accomplish the 
purpose we all have at heart. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the remarks of the junior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas in a way reflected the 
feelings which I have, and which I 
know are entertained by a number of 
my associates, in presenting to the Sen- 
ate the conference report. 

As everyone knows, I am one of those 
Senators who felt in the beginning that 
the legislation suggested.was not wise. 
I am one of those now who believe that 
it would be most unwise not to go 
through with the program once we have 
embarked upon it. By that I mean that 
we are in the midst of the tensest mo- 
ment of the present war. We are, I feel 
and hope and pray, although, sad to 
relate, I do not believe, on the very edge 
of the beginning of the end., I trust 
that is so. A lack of American unity in 
these last moments might prove dis- 
astrous. 

Mr. President, there has been full and 
free discussion of the manpower bill. 
No bill has had greater consideration, 
and in the consideration of no legisla- 
tive proposal has the House had greater 
opportunity to state its will and to reject 
the measure if it was the pleasure of 
the body to do so. To the very last the 
House of Representatives was given full 
opportunity in this matter. It was the 
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Senate’s right to act first upon the con- 
ference report, but we conceded that 
right to the House so that that body 
might have full opportunity to meet the 
issue and to handle it unhampered. 
That opportunity has been given them 
each time the question has arisen, and 
they have sustained the contention this 
type of legislation is needed, 

Mr. President, if the conference re- 
port shall be approved and the confer- 
ence report bill shall become law, I hope 
it will be used with all the force which 
those in charge of our psychological war- 
fare can employ, to show that a democ- 
racy, the greatest democracy of the 
world, can act with unity in the exercise 
of power and will in the accomplishment 
of a given purpose, when the times de- 
mand such unity. 

I realize that there has been and that 
there will be much discussion of the bill, 
and there will be much said about our 
moving away from the traditions of our 
land in the adoption of a pressure meas- 
ure of this kind. I do not accept that 
thesis; I have always felt that to be 
strong was in no sense a liability but a 
tremendous asset to a democracy. Our 
Government will not be saved because it 
is weak, and democracy in the world will 
not be saved by governments taking weak 
action when strength is needed. 

When the fathers framed our Con- 
stitution they saw that there would be 
times when we should be united in ef- 
fort to the last man, and such a time 
confronts us when the Constitution it- 
self is at stake. So, supreme, complete, 
and almost absolute powers were given 
to the Congress of the United States to 
raise armies and to carry on war; of 
course, with the injunction, as has been 
so well said, to carry on war successfully 
in order that the oaths taken by all the 
soldiers and by all officers of the United 
States should be lived up to, and that 
the Constitution should be preserved. 

Mr. President, I do not like light think- 
ing about our Constitution and about our 
democracy. I do not like reference, 
even in connection with a bill of this 
kind, to the fact that we are probably 
imitating some other nation whose po- 
litical technique and political behavior 
are inconsistent with the fundamentals 
of our land. 

The Constitution of the United States 
is no more and no less than the people’s 
companion in the accomplishment of the 
people’s will and purposes. When that 
is once brought to us as an issue, I re- 
peat, if the need is to bring unity forcibly 
into existence against a common enemy, 
even when we are fighting for the pres- 
ervation of that which we seem to be 
losing in passing a law, we should realize 
that a failure to wage war effectively 
would be disastrous to every ideal and 
every hope and every aspiration all 
Americans have had since the begin- 
ning of our Government. In times such 
as the present there devolves upon us the 
necessity for action. Sometimes action 
is demanded which reflects unity rather 
than any other objective. 

Mr. President, for this bill the Presi- 
dent has pointed out that there is a 
need. For this bill the Chief of Staff 
has pointed out that there is a need. 
For this bill the Chief Admiral of the 
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Navy has pointed out that there is a 
need, For this bill the head of our War 
Production Board has pointed out that 
there is a need. For this bill the man 
who has been called the assistant to the 
President, the Director of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, has 
pointed out that there is a need. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I am glad to 
yield, but let me say that I think it is 
fair to the Senate that I make a state- 
ment in regard to the bill, so that Sen- 
ators who wish to understand what is in 
the conference report may be advised. I 
should rather not yield for discussion at 
this time; I think it would be better not 
to do so; we will have plenty of time 
for that later on; but of course I yield to 
the Senator from Wyoming, since he asks 
me to yield, though I should rather not 
yield until I have finished my opening 
Statement. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
rise to ask a quéstion of the Senator. He 
has just given the list of officials of the 
Government who, he says, have testified 
in favor of this bill. I ask the Senator 
if this is not an altogether different bill 
from the one upon which the hearings 
were held. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
we have before us a conference report 
bill. It is a different bill, and it is going 
to be part of the task of the Senator from 
Utah to state the differences between the 
conference report bill, the House bill 
about which testimony was taken, and 
the bill which passed the Senate. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. So that the offi- 

cials whom the Senator has mentioned 
have not actually testified in favor of the 
conference report bill? 
' Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is abso- 
lutely, totally, and-completely true, as it 
has been true of practically every con- 
ference report that has come before the 
Congress of the United States at least 
during my membership in the Senate, be- 
cause it is not common that hearings 
are held upon conference reports. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Iam sorry to interrupt, 
but I wish to refresh the memory of the 
Senator by saying that there is not one 
single doctrine in the pending bill as it 
comes from the conference committee 
which has not at some time during the 
past 244 years been advocated by every 
procurement agency of the Government. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I thank the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I dislike 
to interrupt, but I think one other thing 
should be said at this particular time. 
We are not choosing now, at this late 
hour, between the conference report bill 
and some other bill. We.are choosing 
now between this bill and no bill. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I wish to cover more than one point in 
my brief discussion, -I desire to show 
that the committees which have been 
responsible for the proposed. legislation 
among other things have not only per- 
formed a task of which they can be 


proud, not only have they done the best 


they could, but they have done that 
which, in the opinion of those who signed 
the conference report, the country wants 
them to do. 

Mr. President, since the trend of 
thought has been broken, probably 
greatly to the advantage of my listeners, 
I desire to read into the Recorp at this 
point a letter which I have just received 
from the President of the United States, 
and I want to comment on the third 
paragraph thereof, because it reflects 
what I know we have all been striving 
for. The letter is as follows: 

: THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 28, 1945. 
Hon. ELBERT D. THOMAS, y 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR ELBERT: I earnestly hope the Senate 
will adopt the conference report on the man- 
power bill. 'The compromise is not all that 
was recommended by General Marshall and 
Admiral King, speaking for the armed serv- 
ices, and by me. It does not contain the 
provisions of the bill originally passed by 
the House and differs from the bill as it 
passed the Senate. However, in a contro- 
versial matter of this kind, legislation can 
be enacted only as a result of a compromise. 

The manpower situation is still serious. 
In the days ahead of us there will be great 
temptation for workers to leave war plants. 
The failure to enact this legislation will make 
the successful conduct of the war even more 
difficult. 

If the conference report is adopted, the 
Congress will have discharged its duty and 
the responsibility for effectively and fairly 
handling the manpower situation will be 
Placed squarely in the executive branch, 

Its adoption will be heartening news to 
the armed forces. It will let the Nazis know 
that we on the home front are determined 
to dcliver the weapons Eisenhower needs to 
complete their destruction and it will serve 
emphatic notice on the war lords of Japan 
that VE-day will mean no slowing down of 
our war effort. 

Very sincerely yours, 
D. ROOSEVELT. 


Mr, President, the third paragraph of 
the letter, which I said I wish to com- 
ment upon, describes, I am sure, the 
feelings and the aspirations of all of us 
who have had to do with the pending 
legislation. The Government has called 
upon the Congress of the United States 
to perform certain tasks which will con- 
tribute to the unity of our people in the 
accomplishment of a greater task. The 
adoption of the conference report, as 
the President says, will help fulfill our 
obligation to our war leaders and grant 
to them that for which they have asked. 

Some Senators have felt that the bill 
as it comes from conference is not as 
strong a bill as the original House meas- 
ure and is not as good a bill as the orig- 
inal Senate measure. That is something 
which must be left to individual opinion. 
In my judgment, we now have a better 
bill and a stronger bill than either the 
House measure or the Senate measure; 
but I say in all candor that if the bill 
before us shall be passed, and it is then 
foolishly or recklessly administered, it 
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will do harm and not good to the cause 
of production. I feel, though, that we 
can trust those who must administer 
the measure to administer it wisely, since 
it is drawn in such a way that it should 
be called to the aid of the Government 
only when such aid is needed, and should . 
therefore be administered, and wisely ad- 
ministered, only when need for its ad- 
ministration is at hand. 

Mr. President, I feel that the confer- 
ence report bill now before the Senate 
is stronger than either the Senate bill 
or the House bill in one particular, which 
I may be criticized for saying is not 
strictly an enforceable provision. I re- 
fer to the opening paragraph. Under 
that paragraph, if the bill becomes law, 
those in charge of the selective service 
will have a new mandate from the Con- 
gress of the United States, for the prin- 
ciple is laid down that persons who have 
been deferred for cause shall live up to 
the obligations of their deferment. A 
new mandate will go forth from the Con- 
gress of the United States that greater 
consideration shall be given to the shift- 
ing of persons who have been deferred 
for cause, and that it shall be the duty 
of every person who has been deferred 
to live up to the obligations of his defer- 
ment. If that is done, a pool of man- 
power will be furnished which will be 
sufficiently large to take car of our im- 
mediate shortages and of our immediate 
demands. 

Mr. President, the words I am about to 
read from the conference report bill are 
strong, they are American, they are in 
keeping with the spirit of the Selective 
Service Act as it was adopted 5 years ago. 
They are as follows: 

Sec. 2. (a) In order to adequately support 
the Army and maintain the Navy during the 
present war, and to carry into effect the 
provisions of the declarations of war pledg- 
ing all of the resources of the Nation to bring 
the conflict to a’ successful termination, 
every individual not in the armed forces 
shall have an obligaton, when called upon, 
to serve the Nation in an activity essential to 
the war effort. 


Mr. President, that paragraph reflects 
the very basis underlying the theory of 
our democracy, that responsibility rests 
upon all. There are Members of the 
Congress who have felt that the House 
bill was essential because it gave the Ad- 
ministration power to draft workers who 
may be idle. The draft provision is not 
contained in the conference report, but 
the very first section of the bill em- 
bodied in the conference report presents 
a reconsideration of the question of the 
shifting of employees from one place to 
another. 

Whe. we say that one bill is stronger 
than the other, there may be a dif- 
ference of opinion about what is meant 
by the word “stronger.” However, the 
bill agreed upon in conference is a 
stronger bill than the House bill in many 
respects. It contains, among other 
things, the following provisions which 
were not contained in the House bill: 

First of all, provision for the coordi- 
Nation of war procurement and man- 
power. 

Second, provision for surveys to be 
made of the utilization of manpower in 
Government and private plants. Here 
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at last, Mr. President, is placed into law 
the very theory which the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] has been discussing 
so long, relative to the Government being 
the greatest hoarder of manpower, so 
that if the Senator’s contentions are 
true we will know about it and will dis- 
cover where the hoarding is. There was 
no provision in the House bill for a sur- 
vey, either of private plants or of Gov- 
ernment plants; so this provision is very 
much stronger than the House bill. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Briccs in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Utah yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. When the Senator 
says that the bill includes Government 
plants, does he mean not only Govern- 
ment-operated ordnance plants, for ex- 
ample, but also navy yards and other 
Government departments. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The words 
used are “all departments.” That is a 
pretty inclusive term. 

Mr. BRIDGES. It is an over-all term, 
including everything in the Government. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I am interested in find- 
ing a solution to the problem which I 
posed on a previous occasion. Three or 
four weeks ago I received a letter from a 
union worker in one of the large fac- 
tories in Milwaukee. The particular fac- 
tory employs approximately 13,000 
workers. The writer of the letter stated 
that if the Senate of the United States 
were to send a committee to investigate, 
it would find the situation to be that the 
factory could produce 25 percent more 
war materials with a reduction of 25 per- 
cent in personnel. That is what I call 
hoarding of labor. My correspondent 
went out on a limb and stated that the 
situation was such that management 
could do nothing about it. The Govern- 
ment inspector who is on the job, looking 
after production, does nothing about it. 
‘here is a fear complex present. I 
should like to know how this bill would 
remedy that situation. 

Mr. “HOMAS of Utah. If such a let- 
ter should come to the Senator from Wis- 
consin after this bill becomes law, I sug- 
gest that he send it to the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion and 
ask him to determine whether or not the 
conditions alleged actually exist. This 
bill would grant authority to the Director 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
to make a survey. If such a situation 
were found to exist, that plant, of course, 
could not justify itself in holding the 
workers. This bill would make it possible 
tc do all that can be done by law in a 
situation of that kind. 

Mr, WILEY. It seems to me that un- 
der the present circumstances, if the 
Government inspector who is there and 
sees the situation is not afraid of some- 
one, he should make it very plain to those 
who are loafing on the job, and to man- 
agement, that it is their function to 
operate on an efficient basis. It is the 
people, through taxes, who are paying 
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the extra charge for an excess of 25 per- 
cent of labor, and a loss of 25 percent 
in production. What would be done if 
the bill were enacted into law? If the 
Government inspectors or overseers do 
not now have sufficient intestinal forti- 
tude to act, what could be done under 
the terms of the proposed law? That 
is the question to which I am seeking an 
answer. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. If the Senator 
knows of some way by which the Con- 
gress can act except through law, per- 
haps I can answer his question. At the 
present time there is no such law as this, 
so excuses can be made. But with this 
law, we need not accept any excuse from 
the-Direetor of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. He should make a report; 
and if the conditions are as charged, he 
should go about remedying them. That 
will be the situation if the bill is enacted 
into law. 

Mr. WILEY. Does not such an obliga- 
tion exist now? When the Government 
lets contracts running into billions of 
dollars, is it not the obligation of gov- 
ernment to see that the money of the 
people is spent economically? If no such 
obligation exists now, how can such an 
obligation be created by the proposed 
law? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. In my opinion 
it is downright dishonest to cheat any- 
one, even the Government of the United 
States. The mere fact that the Senator’s 
correspondent writes the letter’described 
by the Senator indicates that he believes 
that someone is winking at the situa- 
tion. If the pending bill becomes law, 
and someone winks at such a situation, 
the responsibility can be placed exactly 
where it belongs.. The bill would place it 
on the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, That is all that can be 
done. That is all that Congress can be 
asked to do. 

Mr. WILEY. It seems to me that the 
answer is very plain. In government 
we seem to have reached the point 
where we permit certain groups to dic- 
tate to us.. There is evidence before this 
body, and before its committees, indi- 
cating that labor groups tell us where to 
head in. We have the racketeer element 
everywhere. Certainly this Government 
ought to be sufficiently strong, and those 
who represent the Government in the 
expenditure of vast sums of money ought 
to have sufficient power, to say, in the 
circumstances which I have cited, “There 
is hoarding of labor. We need that la- 
bor elsewhere. Therefore you must dis- 
charge 25 percent of your personnel.” 
If that is done what happens? We have 
a strike menace.. Government officials 
are afraid of the strike menace. What 
has been done in this bill about strikes? 
Has that situation been faced, or has it 
simply been evaded? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. In answer to 
that question, Mr. President, let me say 
that this is not an antistrike bill. No 
witness who appeared before us, when 
asked about strikes, testified that this 
was in any sense an antistrike bill. 
Speaking for myself, I would not defend 
it if it were an antistrike bill. When 
the time comes for the Congress of the 
United States to say that strikes shall be 
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illegal in the United States, I want the 
Congress to say just that, and nothing 
else. I am not in the least afraid of the 
power of our Government when the Gov- 
ernment is in the right; but I am afraid 
of any type of governmental action by 
indirection. 

If this bill is an industry-labor rela- 
tions bill, or if it is anything more than 
it purports to be, then I have been de- 
ceived, and I am doing something which 
I do not wish to do. We should not by 
indirection overcome a right which is 
inherent in the American worker. If it 
must be overcome, let us do it by direct 
action, and let the American worker 
know exactly what we are doing. He will 
respect us for doing so. The Senator 
from Wisconsin knows that as well as 
Ido. I have handled many a labor bill. 
We have never tried to deceive anyone 
as to what we were trying to do with re- 
spect to labor. We have always been 
open and above board. This is a gov- 
ernment of law; and that means, of 
course, that resort to the courts is avail- 
able at all times. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, Iam glad 
the Senator made the statement that 
this is not an antistrike bill. He will 
recall that the conferees discussed that 
point at some length, and not a single 
member of the conference felt that the 
bill was in any sense an antistrike bill. 

In regard to the question of the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin, let me add a 
brief observation to the splendid answer 
which was given by the Senator from 
Utah. Under the terms of the bill the 
difficulty which the Senator from Wis- 
consin describes can be cured. If it is 
not cured, the responsibility will rest 
entirely with the Director of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion. Under the 
terms of the bill the Director is not only 
given responsibility, but he is given au- 
thority. The method of curing such a 
situation is laid down in the bill. So if 
there is further misuse of labor, or. a bad 
utilization of labor, as described by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, if the bill is 
enacted into law the responsibility will 
rest entirely upon the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, and not 
upon the Congress. Today it rests upon 
Congress because there is no law to deal 
with the situation. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Will the Senator from 
Utah give his judgment at this point as 
to how much compulsion there is in the 
bill? Is there authority in any of its 
provisions for the transfer of workers 
from one section to another? Will the 
Senator deal specifically with the com- 
pulsion features? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Does the Sen- 
ator mean going from one section to 
another? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. There is no 
provision in the bill which would grant 
authority to compel a person to go from 
one part of the country to another part. 
The bill is not a draft bill in that sense 
at all, and it is not a bill which it is un- 
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derstood would accomplish its purposes 
in that way. 

The bill is strong. There is need for 
workers, There are the freezing provi- 
sions in the bill, and, of course, there are 
all the provisions for using the agencies 
of government in order to send workers 
to given places; but if I correctly under- 
stand the Senator, compulsion in the 
sense of giving the Government the right 
to require John Doe to leave San Fran- 
cisco and go to work in Portland, Maine, 
is not provided in the bill. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Very well. Do I cor- 
rectly understand that the bill means 
that John Doe, who lives in San Fran- 
cisco and who works in the A B C plant, 
can be told that he must leave that plant 
and must go to work in the X Y Z plant? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes; he can be 
transferred on invitation—I will put it in 
that way—but individually he has the 
right to reject the invitation. There is 
no authority to take a man from one 
place and put him in another place. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. If what the Senator 
has said is true, then let me inquire what 
is meant by the first paragraph of the 
conference report, reading as follows: 

Serc. 2, (a) In order to adequately support 
the Army and maintain the Navy during the 
present war and to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the declarations of war pledging all 
of the resources of the Nation to bring the 
conflict to a successful termination, every 
individual not in the armed forces shall have 
an obligation, when called upon, to serve the 
op in an activity essential to the war 

ort, 


That is the purpose as stated in the 
conference report, namely, that every in- 
dividual in the Nation has an obligation. 
Then provisions to carry out that pur- 
pose are incorporated in the bill. 

In my judgment, if authority to make 
rules and regulations to carry out the 
purposes of the bill is provided, we shall 
find that under the bill the rules and 
regulations which are made will come 
very close to being a national service 
act. That is the purpose of the meas- 
ure, as stated in the first paragraph. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
in answer to the Senator from Montana, 
let me.say that I have already explained 
the words the Senator has read. They 
are a reiteration of the theory ofthe 
Selective Service Act, and, as included in 
this bill, they indicate the way the bill 
can be used, and properly used, to cause 
persons who have been deferred for 
cause to live up to the cause of their 
deferment. In other words, objections 
have been made by many persons about 
the present situation, and there have 
been attempts to enact legislation to 
change it. At present a person who has 
been deferred so that he may work on a 
farm may not stay on the farm, but may 
go somewhere else and work there. The 
bill is for the purpose of making sure 
that the primary war objective shall be 
first in everyone’s mind, and that the 
Government may have the right to ask 
that persons who are deferred from the 
armed services for a cause shall live up 
to that cause. 

Mr. WHEELER. My question relates 
to the obligation imposed on every per- 
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son, as stated in the opening paragraph. 
It seems to me there is no question about 
it. The obligation is stated, «nd there- 
after we find the statement that— 

The p of this act are to provide the 
most practicable and effective means to ac- 
complish the fulfillment of such obligation. 


What the Senator’s interpretation of 
that language is and what may be the 
interpretation of someone in a Govern- 
ment department may be entirely dif- 
ferent, as we have previously seen on nu- 
merous occasions. I must confess that 
I am extremely critical or suspicious of 
what some of the departments—not all 
of them, by any means—may do under 
such authority, and of their interpreta- 
tion of the laws which have been passed 
by Congress. In my judgment, we will 
find that some of them will interpret the 
law so as to go much further than is in 
the mind of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no answer to the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Mon- 
tana. That statement was made when 
the Constitution of the United States was 
discussed, and it has been made from 
time to time since then. We all know 
that ultimately a law is interpreted and 
administered by administrators, and ul- 
timately it is interpreted by courts, and 
sometimes the purpose of Congress is 
abused. Nevertheless, we have done 
fairly well, the rights of the people have 
not been abused very much; indeed, we 
seem to be getting stronger, and the peo- 
ple seem to be getting along better all 
the time. I do not say that as an ar- 
gument; but I wish to say—and I say it 
to every American—that if we cannot 
trust the American Government, there is 
no government on earth or any type of 
government which can ever be trusted. 

Mr. WHEELER, That is not the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Itis a question 
of trusting the administrator; because, 
as I have already stated, and I stated it 
even stronger than the Senator from 
Montana has, if the bill is unwisely, fool- 
ishly, and recklessly administered, it is 
an invitation to more chaos than we have 
ever had in all our history. 

Mr. WHEELER. I must question some 
of the statements the Senator has made. 
It is not a question of trusting the Gov- 
ernment. The matter of trusting some 
one person in a Government bureau is 
quite different. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me interject 
that it is a question of trusting the 
people. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. Thereisa vast 
difference. Many persons talk about 
trusting the Government, but they them- 
selves do not trust the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I confess that I have not 
had time to read the conference report; 
therefore, I seek a little information. 
Does this product of the conference com- 
mittee contain any provision for the ex- 
ception from the provisions of the law 
of men discharged from the armed serv- 
ices? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. No, 
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Mr. AIKEN. Then, I judge that every 
man who is discharged from the armed 
services will come under the control of 
the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion the instant he is discharged 
from the armed services. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I do not un- 
derstand that that will follow. I cannot 


- exactly understand what the Senator 


means. 

Mr. AIKEN. As I recall, in the House 
of Representatives there was some dis- 
cussion—I do not know whether any pro- 
vision to that effect was adopted—re- 
garding the exemption of certain persons 
who are discharged from the armed serv- 
ices. I wonder whether there is in the 
bill any exemption for persons whe are 
discharged from the armed services. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. There should 
not be; because under the Selective Serv- 
ice Act itself a man who is discharged 
from the armed services immediately be- 
comes a member of the Reserves and is 
subject to recall. So in no sense is he a 
freeman in the sense that no one may 
lay a hand on him. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, I assume that 
every man or women who is discharged 
from the armed service will become sub- 
ject to the call of the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion the in- 
stant he or she is discharged from the 
armel services. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. No; because 
the men—not the women, but the men— 
who are drafted into the armed services 
are definitely. controlled by the Selective 
Service Act. When they are subsequent- 
ly discharged from the armed services 
they go into the Reserve Corps, and they 
are subject to being recalled io duty. - 

Mr. AIKEN. But if they receive a 
medical discharge, but still are able to 
work—— 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Regardless of 
whether they receive any kind of dis- 
charge—— 

Mr. AIKEN. They come under the 
bill, do they not, unless provision is made 
for their exemption? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Not auto- 
matically does any irdividual come un- 
der the bill, The bill is in no sense a 
general bill which arbitrarily places the 
people of the United States under its pro- 
visions. It is a bill which will be used 
only in given places, at given times, and 
for given purposes. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I wish to suggest.to the 
Senator from Utah, although I think he 
has already covered the point, that I 
think the Senator from Vermont has an 
erroneous impression of what the bill 
provides. Is it his understanding that 
men discharged from the Army could be 
drafted into industries? 

Mr. AIKEN. No; but as I read the 
conference report I found that para- 
graph (2) of section 5 reads in part as 
follows: 

To prohibit or regulate the hiring, rehir- 
ing, solicitation, or recruitment of new work- 
ers by employers and the acceptance of em- 
ployment by workers— 
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And so forth. The Director could pre- 
vent a man who had been discharged 
from the Army from obtaining a job, 
could he not? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. No. 

Mr. AIKEN. What is meant, then, by 
the second paragraph of section 5? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That language 
is governed by what precedes it. 

Mr. AIKEN. If a veteran should take 
a job, he could be promptly frozen into it 
by the Director, could he not? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. He could be if 
all his fellow workers were frozen into 
the job. If the provisions of the bill are 
applied to a given place and a given local- 
ity, and if the veteran is one of a group 
of persons frozen into employment, then 
he would be affected. But that would 
not mean that a discharged veteran 
would necessarily be affected by this bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. What is the difference 
between the treatment which would be 
given to one discharged veteran and that 
which would be given to any other dis- 
charged veteran? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. 
ever. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield in order that I may 
correct a misunderstanding? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I repeat that 
the discharged veteran would be under 
obligation, because he would be under the 
control of the Director of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion. 

Mr, AIKEN. I thank the Senator. I 
was merely seeking information. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield to me I should like 
to comment on the reply which was made 
to the Senator from Vermont, who in- 
_quired what the effect would be upon the 

. veteran if he took a job and was not 
frozen into employment. The Senator 
from Utah said that the veteran would be 
frozen if the law were applied to all the 
workers at the plant. 

That is not the language of the bill. 
The language to which I refer is as fol- 
lows: 

The Director is authorized, by regula- 
tion * * * (8) to prohibit the indi- 
viduals employed in designated areas, activi- 
ties, plants, facilities, and farms, which the 
Director deems essential to the war effort, 
from voluntarily discontinuing such em- 
ployment. 


And so forth. Under that language 
the Director may freeze them all; he may 
freeze one-half of them, one-quarter of 
them, or he may freeze only one man. 
The language is so broad that he may do 
whatever he pleases. It must be so, be- 
cause there was written into that very 
paragraph a provision that such individ- 
ual should be frozen unless he, the in- 
dividual, could show a justifiable reason 
for leaving the employment. Will not 
the Senator agree that any individual 
who is frozen has a right, under this bill, 
to appeal from the judgment of the Di- 
rector and seek to escape the effect: of 
the freeze order? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Of course, 
that is true. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. When the Senator 
says that the freeze applies to all in a 
given class or category, he is not follow- 
ing the language of the bill. The lan- 


Wone what- 
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guage applies to anyone to whom the Di- 
rector may deem it proper and appro- 
priate to apply the freeze. 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah. I think the 
Senator from Wyoming will agree that 
he is arguing his point to the minutest 
end. There must be a designation of the 
industry and the locality. I do not be- 
lieve there is any provision in the bill for 
the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion to move forward and desig- 
nate John Jones, for example, and freeze 
him into a given place without freezing 
his associates. To do so would in no 
AVARE take care of the manpower situa- 

on. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
reading language into the bill which is 
not there. The following authority is 
given to the Director: “to prohibit the 
individuals employed in designated 
areas, activities, plants, facilities, and 
farms.” 

What is an area? We all know. It is 
geographical. What is an activity? An 
activity may be one which engages the 
action of a large number of men, or 
onlyone man. It may engage the activi- 
ties of a group of individuals. No one 
who has had anything to do with this 
bill can testify now what regulation will 
be written under the authority of the 
Director. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is complaining be- 
cause we do not follow the language of 
the bill; and yet, when he read “indi- 
vidual” he misread the word. He said, 
“To prohibit the individual employed in 
designated areas.” The language of the 
bill is, “to prohibit the individuals”—the 
plural form of the word. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
read the plural form. The Senator did 
not catch it. I of course read the lan- 
guage exactly as it is. I would not do 
otherwise. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Then the 
Senator’s point is not well taken. The 
word “individual” does not mean the 
same as the word “individuals.” 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, all the 
Senator needs to do is to follow the lan- 
guage of the paragraph a little further. 
If we can prohibit individuals we can 
prohibit one individual. The language 
is: 


To prohibit the individuals employed in 
designated areas, activities, plants, facilities, 
and farms— 


If there is only one individual on the 
farm, we, of course, prohibit that one 
individual. The language continues— 
which the Director deems are essential to the 
war effort, from voluntarily discontinuing 
such employment unless, in the case of any 
individual so employed, the Director deter- 
mines that it is no longer necessary in the 
interest of the war effort for him to remain 
in such employment or that he has a justi- 
fiable reason for leaving such employment. 


The language is “any individual.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
the point. In the case of an individual 
there would be an escape. 

Mr. WHEELER. No. There would be 
no escape whatever. The Senator can- 
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not interpret the language in that way. 
The language is: 


From voluntarily discontinuing such em- 
ployment unless— 


Unless what?— 
unless, in the case of any individual so em- 
ployed, the Director determines that it is no 
longer necessary in the interest of the war 
effort for him to remain in such employment 
or that he has a justifiable reason for leav- 
ing such employment. 


In other words, under certain condi- 
tions the Director may freeze a particu- 
lar individual into his employment. 
When we speak of individuals collec- 
tively, we also include the individual. 
An interpretation of any court would be 
to that effect. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. This morning I studied 
the conference report very carefully, 
having in mind any possible injustice 
which might be practiced upon anyone. 
I studied the particular section to which 
reference has been made. It was not 
difficult for me to understand what was 
meant. It is perfectly clear and per- 
fectly understandable. However, I must 
agree with the argument which has been 
made, namely, that if the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion is so 
unwise, so unfair, and so unpatriotic as 
to want to freeze one individual, he can 
do so under this provision. Of course, 
he must first freeze all individuals. 
Then under the theory which would give 
him the right to grant one individual an 
exemption for a justifiable reason, he 
may exempt everyone in the plant or 
area except the one person. If heis that 
type of official he may freeze a given 
person to his job. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, it is easy 
to wrap one’s self in the flag of patri- 
otism. , 

Mr. HATCH. No. Who is wrapping 
himself in a flag? 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is talk- 
ing about the patriotism of the Director. 
It is not a question of the patriotism of 
the Director. Everyone knows that the 
persons who will administer this law will 
be human beings. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the selective-service boards. I 
venture to say that in the State of New 
Mexico the selective-service board is 
like the selective-service board in any 
other State. The Senator’s local se- 
lective-service board is composed of offi- 
cials who probably belive they.are as 
patriotic as any other citizens in the 
country. Yet, they are human beings 
and possess all of the frailties that the 
rest of us possess. The Senator knows 
that there have been instances of local 
boards doing injustices to individuals. 
So the question is not one of the patri- 
otism of the Director. No one has more 
respect for the patriotism of former Sen- 
ator Byrnes than have I, but he will 
not be capable of ‘entirely administering 
the law any more than will the Presi- 
dent. He will delegate responsibilities 
to individuals below him. 

I say that it is granting entirely too 
much power to any man to authorize 
him at this particular time to freeze this 
individual or that individual in his job. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I understood the Senator 
to say as I came into the Chamber some 
time ago that the bill now framed could 
not be used as a method of prohibiting 
strikes. I do not quite understand why 
not, for the Director is given power to 
prohibit certain workmen in certain 
areas “from voluntarily discontinuing 
such employment.” It seems to me that 
in ordinary English “voluntarily discon- 
tinuing employment” is striking. 

Furthermore, it must be borne in mind 
that this bill does not leave to a court 
the definition of the words “voluntarily 
discontinuing,” but it gives the Director 
the power to make and to carry out any 
regulations he thinks necessary to effec- 
tuate the purpose of the proposed act. 
It seems to me that the Director could 
easily enough say that any man who fails 
to show up at his work for more than 2 
days has voluntarily discontinued his 
employment, and that the power given to 
make regulations would authorize him 
to put such a provision into his regula- 
tion. 
that defines “voluntarily discontinuing” 
in any other way. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield to the 
Senator from. Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The conferees had this 
question under consideration and found 
the definition in the law, and the deci- 
sions are so uniform that the language 
used in the conference report reficcts 
the law. The language in the confer- 
ence report is “from voluntarily discon- 
tinuing such employment.” A strike 
does not discontinue employment, and 
there are a great many cases up and 
down the line, from the lowest to the 
highest court, that have so held. 

Mr. TAFT. If the Senator from Utah 
will yield further, let me ask, do not the 
cases relate to the interpretation of par- 
ticular laws, such as the National Labor 
Relations Act, where the relation is sup- 
posed to continue for the purpose of the 
act? Do the decisions upset the ordi- 
nary English meaning of the words “vol- 
untarily discontinuing,’ particularly 
when power to make regulations as he 
may please is given to the Director? 

Mr. AUSTIN. The reason the expres- 
~sion is used is that a strike does not dis- 
continue the employment. A strike may 
suspend the relationship for a short time, 
but so long as it is a strike it does not 
discontinue the employment, 

Mr, TAFT. But under this proposed 
act with the tremendous powers given 
the Director, if he says in his regulation 
that any man who fails to go to work 
for 48 hours has discontinued his em- 
ployment, I do not think any court would 
upset his power to make regulations 
- granted under this bill. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have great regard for 
the opinion of the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio, but I would have to take the 


I know of no definition of law- 
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other view of it, in view of the uniform 
holding of the courts. 

Mr. TAFT. Do not those holdings re- 
late to an act such as the National Labor 
Relations Act, where the question of 
employment is defined for all the pur- 
poses of the act? How can an interpre- 
tation contradict the ordinary English 
meaning of the words “voluntarily 
discontinuing”? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Sometimes these cases 
are based on the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and sometimes they are not. 
The language of the opinions is sufi- 
ciently broad to make perfectly sure that 
a strike does not “discontinue such em- 
ployment,” and that is why we use that 
expression in the report. 

If the Senator cares to look it up, I can 
give him the cases. I mention one in 
which he will find many of them referred 
to, and that is the case of Jeffery-DeWitt 
Insulator Co. against the National Labor 
Relations Board, reported in 91 Federal 
Reporter, second series, beginning at 
page 134. I should like, Mr. President, 
to read a paragraph or so from different 
decisions referred to therein in order to 
illustrate their breadth. Will the Sena- 
tor from Utah permit me to do that? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I should be 
glad to have the Senator.do so, 

Mr. AUSTEN. In the case mentioned 
the holding of the court on this point is 
as follows—and I read from page 138: 

Irrespective of the statute, therefore, the 
strike did not of itself result in a complete 
severance of the relationship which had been 
established between the company and its 
employees. They were employees on strike 
because of the labor dispute which eristed, 
and this situation was not materially 
changed by the resumption of operations on 
June 20, even though the company an- 
nounced that those employees who desired 
to work must go to work on that day. 


And so on. I call attention to other 
short excerpts from other cases. In the 
ease of Fryns v. Fair Lawn Fur Dressing 
Company (114 N. J. Equity, 462; 168 
Atl., 862 to 865) the court said: 

It is true that complainants went on 
strike, but even while on strike, they re- 
mained, for the present purpose, employees 
of defendant. 


Again in Uden v. Schaefer (110 Wash., 
391; 11 A. L. R. 1001) the court said—and 
I shall read only a sentence: 

A “strike,” In such common acceptance, is 
the act of quitting work by a body of work- 
men for the purpose of coercing their em- 
ployer to accede to some demand they have 
made upon him, and which he has refused, 


That is it is not a voluntary discon- 
tinuance of employment. 

In another case, State v. Personett (114 
Kans. 680), it is stated in this way: 

It may be noted that a strike is not a quit- 
ting of employment. The man who goes 
on a strike does not profess to quit his em- 
ployment. He still lays claim to his position 
and asserts a right to go back and take it at 
more advantageous terms. 


Those are only a few citations, but. 


they illustrate the point and they are 
not all based on a specific statute relat- 
ing to labor relations. 

Mr. MORSE rose. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I thank the 
Senator from Vermont. I see the Sena- 
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tor from Oregon on his feet, and I am 
such he has a contribution on this point, 
and I should like to hear from him. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, I intend 
to speak at some length on this bill at a 
later day, but I want to say in regard 
to the point that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio has raised for discussion 
that we must keep in mind a certain 
technique that is used in attempting to 
settle some strikes or disputes, and that 
is the taking over of plants by the Gov- 
ernment in the face of a strike. When 
the Government takes over a plant in 
the face of a strike and opens the plant 
to employment to any person who wants 
to work in the plant it is not the prac- 
tice to look upon the employees on strike 
as any longer employees. It seems to me 
that under the provisions of the bill as 
now framed the penalty clause would ap- 
ply, and certainly it would be easy to 
make it apply by the promulgation of a 
regulation by the Director._ 

Of course, I think the Senator from 
Utah confesses a great weakness in this 
bill when he says that if we cannot have 
confidence in cur Government, then, of 
course, in effect, all is lost. I have con- 
fidence in my Government if the admin- 
istrators under the Government are 
properly checked in accordance with our 
theory of government. But I know of no 
bill that has come before the Senate in 
a long time which has given such arbi- 
trary power to an acministrative officer 
as this bill gives to the Director of War 
Mobilization, I speak of him as a-close 
friend, but I would refer to him as “Mr. 
X” so far as the application of the princi- 
ples about which I wish to talk is con- 
cerned. I wish to say that in my judg- 
ment it will be a dangerous day for rep- 
resentative government in America if the 
Congress of the United States ever vests 
in one man the tremendcus power which 
would be vested in the Director of War 
Mobilization by the conference report 
bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I ask the Senator 
to permit this indulgence because the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSCN] 
in interrupting the Senator from Utah 
earlier in the debate, said that the inter- 
pretation of the bill in respect to its ef- 
fect on strikes was discussed in the con- 
ference committee, and he said that none 
of the conferees had any doubt about the 
effect of the provision. 

Mr. President, I merely desire to cor- 
rect the record. It is true that the head 
of the conferees of the House, Represent- 
ative May, and the distinguished and 
able Senator from Vermont [Mr. Aus- 
tin], who has always been a sponsor of 
national service, were of the opinion that 
the bill was not an anti-strike bill, and 
they were very careful to make it clear 
that in their opinion it is not an anti- 
strike bill. But it was my opinion then, 
and it is my opinon now, that no one can 
predict what regulation will be made, 
whether or not a regulation will be made 
prohibiting strikes, and if so, what the 
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effect will be. In the administration of 
various executive agencies, throughout 
the war period we have seen the issuance 
of regulations which have gone beyond 
the text of the law prescribed by Con- 
gress. That is one of the reasons why I 
say that if Senators are against an anti- 
strike bill, as the defenders of the con- 
ference report say they are, they should 
make it clear in the bill, and not give an 
opportunity for the interpretation of this 
measure later on as an antistrike 
measure. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not wish to pro- 
long the discussion of this point, but it 
seems to me that the Government of the 
United States cannot blow hot and cold 
on the question whether the relationship 
of employer and employee shall be main- 
tained when a strike is in progress. Not 
only in the National Labor Relations Act, 
but in the Fair Employment Practices 
Act and in the decisions of the courts, the 
preponderance of opinion and practice 
has been that a strike does not interfere 
with the relationship of employer and 
employee. The actual physical labor 
may be suspended, ard is suspended, 
during the continuance of the strike and 
the settlement of it, but during that 
period the relationship of employer and 
employee still is maintained. Other- 
wise there would be no obligation to put 
the men back to work after the strike 
had been settled, because the relation- 
ship of employer and employee would 
have been broken, and there might not 
be any obligation on the part of the em- 
ployer to put back in their jobs the iden- 
tical men who had gone out on strike, 
which is a legal remedy on the part of 
laboring men which the Congress and 
the courts have recognized. 

I repeat, we cannot lose sight of the 
fact that this relationship, no matter 
how long it may be suspended so far as 
actual work is concerned, is maintained 
while the strike is on. As I stated, one 
department of the Government cannot 
hold that the relationship is sustained 
and maintained, and another, under the 
pending bill, hold that it is not sustained. 
I think there must be agreement of 
decision and action and practice in re- 
gard to this matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. - Will the 
Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am 
sorry if I misinterpreted the opinion in 
conference of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, but I assumed that silence gave 
consent, and I took it for granted that 
all the conferees were agreed on the ex- 
pressed opinion. I asked a question, and 
I was very anxious to get the answer of 
the conferees to it. I said, “Under this 
provision, would it be possible for the 
Director of War Mobilization to declare, 
for instance, the coal mines all over the 
country as a frozen area, thereby stop- 
ping coal strikes?” In the conference 
the opinion of the conferees was unani- 
mous that it would not be possible, that 
the coal miners would not come under 
the provision with reference to a volun- 
tary discontinuance of service. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
whenever I become a party to a dis- 
cussion of the English language, or any 
other language, I always begin to doubt 
whether those who speak about the evo- 
lution of mankind, and decide that the 
invention of language was a step for- 
ward, were right. I think that perhaps 
we should end this phase of our discus- 
sion, if I may do so, by merely stating 
that language is a medium, and we do 
the best we can under it to make a law 
which will be understood. 

I should not like to be reminded of 
the fact that a certain king in Jerusalem 
in the ancient days proved the exception 
to the rule, and there was an incident 
in his life when he put someone in the 
front of the battle in order that he might 
be killed. But the words used here are 
no stronger than the words in the Selec- 
tive Service Act, and the Army could 
send an individual, as an individual, into 
battle to be shot. But everyone knows 
the Army would not do that. 

Mr. President, in the testimony in the 
hearings the question about strike legis- 
lation rose more than once, and while 
I can only discuss the questions and the 
answers in the hearings, which are avail- 
able to every Senator—and those ques- 
tions and answers undoubtedly were car- 
ried over to the confereyce—it was in 
the hearings that we asked a witness 
whether he deemed this antistrike legis- 
lation, and the answer was in the nega- 
tive. 

If this is antistrike legislation, then, 
Mr. President, I stand before the Senate 
attempting to do something I do not want 
to see done. The Senator from Colorado 
asked, I think in conference, whether the 
chairman of the conferees on the part 
of the Senate would stand on the floor 
of the Senate and tell Senators that this 
is not antistrike legislation, and the 
chairman answered that if he were asked 
the question he would say it is not anti- 
strike legislation. I am sure that any 
fear we may have about that will be dis- 
sipated when we realize all of the effec- 
tive laws which are in operation to take 
care of the rights of the individual 
striker, and realize their complexity as 
to seniority, disability benefits, and all 
the rights which are accorded labor. 
They would be jeopardized by such an 
interpretation of the word “strike” as 
has been made here. I doubt whether 
the interpretation which was placed on 
the word “strike” by the Senator from 
Oregon, when he said that the War La- 
bor Board, and the Government itself 
when it takes over a plant, deem in- 
dividuals who have gont out on strike 
to have severed their connections—I 
doubt whether that will hold for a single 
individual, because I am sure the gov- 
ernments of the respective States and 
the Government of the Nation will pro- 
tect such individuals in the rights which 
labor has gained. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me for another 
interruption respecting the antistrike 
phase of the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 


-the Senator from Utah yield to the Sena- 


tor from Wyoming? 
Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield, 
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Mr. O'MAHONEY. The Senator is al- 
ways very kind on the floor, and in the 
committee is one of the most amiable 
Members of this body. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I will always 
yield when a Senator makes a speech of 
the kind just made by the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. The Senator has 
yielded even when I have not done so, I 
may say. 

The chairman of the Senate conferees 
has made it clear to the Senate, and the 
majority leader has come to his aid, that 
this is not an antistrike bill, and, there- 
fore, that whenever any employees desire 
to strike they may strike and they will 
not be doing so in violation of the pro- 
posed law or of the regulations. 

Mr. President, it occurs to me to sug- 
gest to the Senator from Utah that this 
question therefore arises: Will it not 
then be possible for the worker in any 
plant or any facility to which it is at- 
tempted to apply the proposed law, to 
organize a strike and therefore to escape 
the effect of the law? Does not the argu- 
ment which the Senator makes that this 
is not an antistrike bill absolutely prove 
the uninforceability of the law from his 
point of view? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
if the Senator from Wyoming expects a 
“yes” or “no” answer to the question, I 
am caught. I can follow his logic. I 
have no objection to the way in which 
various possibilities are logically set 
forth. Even though the pledge had been 
made that there would be no strike, but 
there would be resort only to peaceful 
means for the settlement of disputes, the 
Smith-Connally Act did offer an invita- 
tion for persons dishonestly or unpatri- 
otically, I might say, in the midst of war, 
to act against the advice of their leaders 
and against the best interest of their 
country, and organize strikes in spite of 
their pledges, as the Senator from Wyo- 
ming has suggested they might do. But 
that has not been done. The enactment 
of this measure into law will not change 
the nature of the American people. The 
law may be wise or may be unwise; but 
the American people will remain the 
same. Their good common sense, their 
orderly way of carrying on the Govern- 
ment, and the splendid way in which 
most of them, and practically all of 
them, are carrying on, will not be af- 
fected one whit by the passage of this 
measure. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is rather difficult 
for me to understand how any Senator 
can oppose the conference report on the 
ground that it is antistrike, and yet in 
the next breath say that if it is not an 
antistrike bill that somebody might strike 
and thereby defeat the purposes of the 
law. I cannot quite understand that sort 
of hot-and-cold, double-twisted, double- 
jointed, gilt-edged reasoning. You are 
against it either way you take it. If you 
want an excuse to oppose the conference 
report you can do so on the ground that 
it is an antistrike bill, or if it is not an 
antistrike bill, yet there might be astrike, 
and therefore you will oppose it anyway. 
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I do not believe that sort of an attitude 
does justice to the American workingman 
who on the whole has done a magnificent 
job in this emergency and will continue 
to do so. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I thank the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

I shall continue with the review of the 
report which I was making. I shall con- 
tinue the statement of what I consider 
the improvements in the conference re- 
et over the House bill and the Senate 

ill. 

The third proposition is that there is 
in the conference report a provision for 
the imposition of ceilings; that is, there 
is retained the provision which the Sen- 
ate accepted. 

Fourth. There are provisions for hir- 
ing and rehiring regulations. 

In addition, the freeze provision in the 
conference substitute, section 5 (a) (3), 
is broader than the comparable provision 
in the House bill, since it may be applied 
to any and all workers, whereas the pro- 
vision of the House bill applied only to 
men between the ages of 18 and 45. 

The only important provision of the 
House bill which is omitted from the con- 
ference report is the drafting of men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45 for work es- 
sential to the war effort. 

Mr. President, I thought it was neces- 
sary formally to make this statement 
because the conference report has been 
criticized in two ways. First that it is 
not a strong bill; that it is not deemed 
to be as strong as the House bill was 
because it removed the draft provision. 
It is a strong bill, and the debate had 
during the last half. hour shows. that 
everyone now realizes that it is a strong 
bill. It is a bill which, through the joint 
efforts of the two Houses, embodies more 
consistent manpower legislation than 
either the Senate or House bills con- 
tained. We have retained all the best 
features of the Senate bill and we have 
taken out what was deemed, I am sure 
by the Senate when they rejected the 
House bill, the worst provisions of the 
House measure. 

Mr. President, to Senators who wish to 
follow the statement, I call attention to 
section 2 (b) which merely states the 
purposes of the act. 

Section 3 provides for the coordination 
of war programs and manpower. It is 
that section which gives the authority 
to the Director of War Mobilization to 
carry on the activities described in the 
measure. The reasons for lodging the 
power in the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion are the same as those which moti- 
vated us when in the Senate bill we 
placed the power in the Director of War 
Mobilization, because we felt that only 
the man who speaks for the President 
should be given these great broad presi- 
dential powers—and they are presidential 
powers under our ordinary scheme of 
Government, 

Section 4 I have already referred to. 
Section 4 (a) and 4 (b) together au- 
thorize a survey of the Army and Navy 
plants and a survey of the private plants, 

Section 5 in a sense is the section 
which brought about the compromise 
agreement between the conferees on the 
part of the two Houses, It provides for 
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the placing of ceilings. It provides for 
regulations in regard to hiring and re- 
hiring. It provides for the freeze. It 
provides the ordinary penalty for break- 
ing of the rules, and then the extraor- 
dinary penalty which was placed in the 
Senate provision, the income tax penalty. 

Section 6 provides for the use of local 
agencies, and management-labor com- 
mittees. This is an acceptance and ex- 
tension of the Senate theory of the bill. 
One of the most constructive provisions 
of the Senate amendment is therefore re- 
tained. 

Section 7 deals with traveling expenses, 
and provides how a person who is taken 
from one place and sent to another may 
be properly reimbursed for the cost of 
going and coming. 

Section 8 deals with reemployment 
rights. Through this section reemploy- 
ment rights are extended to civilians who 
were called into the war effort. Many 
of the rights guaranteed to veterans are 
guaranteed to such civilians, 

Section 9 is, word for word, the Mc- 
Farland amendment as the Senate 
adopted it, dealing with old-age assist- 
ance and compensation for old-age as- 
sistance, making it possible for persons 
to do part-time work during the man- 
power shortage, 

Section 10 is the appeal section. In 
theory it is in agreement with the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Section 11 deals with the War Powers 
Act. 

Many Senators have asked about Sec- 
tion 12. It retains the Tydings amend- 
ment, which was accepted by the Senate. 

As to the remainder of the provisions, 
the headings explain exactly what the 
provisions call for, so it is not necessary 
for me to outline them further. 

Mr. President, I thank Senators for 
their indulgence in allowing me this 
time to make an explanation. I believe 
that no Senator should vote against the 
conference report on the theory that 
from the standpoint of the control of 
manpower we have not done a good and 
acceptable job. I close with the same 
thought with which I began, that in the 
present condition of the war, not to enact 
this law at the present time would be 
unwise. It might greatly affect the spir- 
it of our enemy. It might even affect 
the spirit of our own men, 

If this law is properly used by those 
in government who are in charge of 
what is called psychological warfare, it 
will bea powerful medium in their hands 
for showing our enemies that, to the last 
man in America, we are living up to the 
pledge of Congress when it offered for 
the proper prosecution of the war and 
its successful termination the lives and 
resources of the American people, 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I believe 
I will not yield for a quorum call, I feel 
that my colleagues are interested in my 
views, but those who do not hear them 
on this occasion may read them in the 
Record tomorrow. 

Mr, Presicent, this conference report 
is not what I would have chosen. As is 
well known, for 242 years T have devoted 
a great deal of energy to the effort to 
have the Military Affairs Committee of 
the Senate report a national service act. 
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. That effort has been successful to a 


marked degree, not in having such a 
bill reported but in actually stimulating 
recruitment of workers and adherence 
of workers to their positions, as an aid 
in the prosecution of the war. Indeed, 
we saw a spurt in the return to employ- 
ment as soon as the pending legislation 
was brought up and came before the pub- 
lic again for discussion, But I favored 
this conference report, and I continue to 
favor it, because of my firm conviction 
on the basis of evidence that, without 
this legislation, we face the probability of 
a cut-back in the schedules of produc- 
tion to maintain the momentum of our 
armies in Europe. Of itself, that is suf- 
ficient reason for agreeing to this con- 
ference report. Any hiatus in the prog- 
ress of the war in Europe will mean the 
loss of additional lives and will mean 
delay of the victory for some time. 

But there are other reasons, and they 
are just as persuasive, although the ob- 
jective may be farther away. Primarily, 
we have in view that upon the defeat 
of Hitler we shall have to convert our 
energies to waging the war in the Pa- 
cific. Just contemplate the cifference in 
the obligation of Congress as between 
those two demands, namely, the demands 
of the European war and the demands 
of the Pacific war. I am talking about 
Congress and the participation of Con- 
gress in the war. This point bears upon 
all the claims of involuntary servitude 
and all the criticisms of making those 
of us at home suffer more than is nec- 
essary. It bears upon the whole ques- 
tion of the mobilization of the facilities 
of our country to win the war. The mo- 
ment we turn west and concentrate upon 
the defeat of Japan, we shall have in- 
creased our pipe line of supplies at least 
100 percent, for, according to the most 
conservative estimates, we shall have in- 
creased it to 7,500 miles of transporta- 
tion, as against the 3,500 miles of trans- 
portation which we have been taking 
care of in the past. 

This matter is not one which can be 
handled in fair weather. We cannot 
pause in foul weather. We cannot have 
this business go along when everyone is 
voluntarily willing to do his part, and 
then have it stop or pause or relax when 
a number of persons feel that the war is 
almost over and that therefore they had 
better find jobs which will have a future 
and security for them personally. Why? 
Because not only must we fill that long 
pipe line with all that it takes to arm 
and feed and clothe and keep moving 
our armed forces, but we must keep it 
filled. In the war with Japan the pipe 
line will be twice as long as the one we 
have thus far undertaken to keep filled. 
The great leaders in this effort to pre- 
serve liberty come to Congress and say, 
“The people demanded of you, when they 
created this Constitution, that, when 
necessary, you should declare war, that 
thereafter you should discharge the obli- 
gation to wage war, that you should wage 
it successfully, and that you should wage 
it in such a manner as will accomplish 
victory with the least expenditure of hu- 
man life.” Then they point to the Con- 
stitution and say, “Here are specific obli- 
gations, Congress, that are yours, and 
yours alone. No one else can fulfill 
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them, because you alone have been in- 
vested with the sword and the purse, and 
the Constitution says, ‘Congress shall 
have power to raise and support armies 
and to provide and maintain a navy’; but 
the Constitution says something else, and 
it is that about which we are speaking— 
the Constitution says to the Congress, 
‘You have the duty to support armies; 
you have the duty to maintain navies.’ ” 

Mr. President, do we think for a mo- 
ment that the consecration which Con- 
gress made of all the resources of this 
Nation when it declared war against Ger- 
many and Japan was a mere gesture or a 
mere pretense to the world that we were 
saying great things but that we did not 
meanthem? When we made that decla- 
ration and when we pledged the resources 
of this Nation, we promised the boys who 
would be sent overseas that we would 
give all that is necessary, that we would 
keep the pipe line full, and that they 
would not have to be rationed in respect 
to 8-inch shells, for example. Isay when 
conditions become such that we have no 
stock pile of 8-inch shells left, and when 
we have to ship them just as fast as we 
can manufacture them, we are simply 
playing with fire, we are playing with 
blood. 

Whose word are we going to take on 
this matter? Ido not indulge in sarcasm 
if I can avoid it, but some things rise in 
my mind when I hear men who have 
nothing to do with strategy, who do not 
know the difference between “squads 
right” and “squads left,” undertake to 
dispute right to their faces the great men 
who have qualified themselves as experts, 
after having devoted a lifetime to this 
subject, as they tell us, the Congress, 
“Now is the time for you to back us up. 
We have scraped the bottom of the bar- 
rel. We must have $00,000 new men for 
the armies. Many of them will have to 
come from the factories. We must have 
700,000 more men for production. We 
are already below our schedule in pro- 
duction.” With the war advancing at so 
rapid a pace we must increase the sched- 
ule of production, instead of cutting it 
back, to fit the conditions with which we 
are confronted. We have scraped the 
bottom of the barrel. We cannot get any 
more by the methods that are known to 
us. The voluntary methods have done a 
wonderful job up to date, but we are still 
behind, and we have a shortage in man- 
power here and there in critical areas, 
in “must” factories, all over this great 
land. We have no general shortage. 
There is plenty of manpower; indeed, 
there is a hoarding of manpower in some 
of our plants. 

Mr. President, we observe that hoard- 
ing has been the result of the volun- 
tary system which permits men to step 
out and quit their jobs whenever they 
feel that the war is almost over, and that 
they should find another place where 
their post-war security will be assured. 

What has been the effect of the sit- 
uation? The cessation of work in some 
places on the part of individuals is tak- 
ing place at an enormous rate. The ef- 
fect of it is hoarding. Employers must 
have in line, ready to step up and fill the 
place left by the man who quits—not one 
man but six men. All the energy re- 
quired for training and increasing the 
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skills of the workers and adapting them 
to the places where the quitting of work 
occurs must be wasted instead of being 
spent on production which is so vital to 
the winning of the war. So at once we 
see that that problem requires attention. 
It must be given attention. If it is not 
given attention, there will be a continua- 
tion of the manpower shortage which is 
spotty all over the country. 

Mr. President, this subject is one about 
which I have heard members of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee raise questions. 
We had available to our committee the 
most reliable of witnesses upon whom 
reasonable men might rely. We had be- 
fore us men who were producing war 
materials, transporting them, and trying 
to keep the pipe line filled with them. 
Ve had before us men who had been on 
the field of battle and had seen the ex- 
penditure and waste which was taking 
place there. Those men who appeared 
before our committee want to make sure 
that at no time does the pipe line break 
and the men at the front become short 
of the supplies which are needed. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I could 
turn to the record and read the exact 
words of the responsible persons to whom 
I have referred who know the situation. 
They are the only persons who do know 
it. They have said that such a bill as 
the one under consideration is neces- 
sary. Some Senators have said: “I would 
vote for any bill that I thought was nec- 
essary, but this bill is not necessary.” 
They have been told repeatedly that the 
bil! is necessary. They say, “Look at the 
result which has already been accom- 
plished.” To be sure, it has been a 
miracle; but during the meantime the 
demand for supplies has increased and 
has grown greater and greater as the war 
progressed. In the future the demand 
will be even greater than it is now. We 
have established schedules on the theory 
that by virtue of the war in the Pacific 
there will be a continued demand for 
the production of materials. 

We are also told that every time the 
mistake was made of men being misled 
into the hope that the war was almost 
over, a relaxation took place all over the 
country. Men and women left the fac- 
tories in great numbers, and production 
declined. As they now look forward to 
the day when Germany shall collapse, 
they look forward also to the greatest 
relaxation and fatigue. There will fol- 
low the desire to bring the boys home 
as quickly as possible. They will want 
to use all of our shipping for the purpose 
of returning the men to their homes. 
They will want to use the ships which 
are now forming the pipe line and hurry 
the boys home. 

Mr. President, in our factories all over 
the land we see a repetition of the his- 
tory of former war periods when we 
thought the war was almost over. In 
other words, we are told that not only 
is this legislation needed in order to 
maintain the present schedules in con- 
nection with the European war but that 
it is needed tremendously as a safeguard 
and a support of our effort in the Pacific 
which will follow immediately after the 
break-down in Europe. 

* Mr. President, I have read some very 
unkind articles in criticism of me per- 
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sonally for the attitude which I have 
taken on this subject. They misrepre- 
sented what I had said concerning the 
need which will exist after Germany 
surrenders. There was an assumption 
that I was talking about the need for this 
legislation in order to regiment business 
after the war is over. Allow me to keep 
the record straight by saying that I am 
talking about saving as many lives as 
possible by speeding up the victory in 
Europe, and in every other place where 
men of this country, and other countries 
as well, are at war in an effort to pre- 
serve freedom in the world. This bill 
may have the same fate that every other 
bill of like character has had in every 
former war in which this country was 
engaged. It will cease to be in effect by 
its express terms. Much has been said 
about involuntary servitude, about this 
bill being novel, and about it being too 
severe for us to accept. We have never 
participated in a war without legislation 
of this character. Similar legislation 
was enacted by the States before they 
were organized into a Union. During 
the Revolutionary War several States 
enacted their own laws. I should like to 
refer to a few of them. I shall not weary 
the Senate with a long story. I wish 
only to point up the fact that the great 
obligation which was placed upon Con- 
gress by the Constitution to wage war 
successfully was something which was 
natural, something which was bred in 
the bone and blood of the American. 
It was something which Americans put 
into the Declaration of Independence in 
black and white when they pledged for 
the support of its principles, our lives, 
our wealth, and our sacred honor. 

Before passing from the Revolutionary 
statutes I invite attention to the follow- 
ing: In Virginia authority was given to 
impress workmen for manufacturing 
articles out of requisitioned raw mate- 
rial; for example, the making of wear- 
ing apparel out of clothing and leather 
which had been impressed. 

In New York and other colonies, more 
or less generally, the power to impress 
drivers for teams was given. Impress- 
ment was ordinarily accomplished 
through a warrant issued by a justice 
of the peace or, in cases of emergency 
by a person administering the Govern- 
ment of the State, apparently the gov- 
ernor, or any general in actual service 
of the State. No limitations appear to 
have been set upon the number who 
might be impressed. That was in 1779. 

In New York the judges of certain 
counties or a specified number of them, 
were charged with ascertaining or de- 
termining every 2 months the pay al- 
lowed for drivers impressed through an 
earlier New York statute provided that 


‘the pay should be the then accustomed 


rate. 

There are a number of such statutes. 

Reuben Clark, I think, may be known 
to some of my colleagues. He is the au- 
thor of an article entitled “Emergency 
Legislation” to December 1917 with anal- 
ogous legislation since 1775. In that 
article there will be found many such 
cases referred to. 

These service acts were enacted before 
we had a Constitution; they were en- 
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acted before the people had commanded 
Congress to wage war successfully. But 
after the adoption of the Constitution 
we had similar acts in the War of 1812, 
and in Lincoln’s time. We find that Lin- 
coln was impressing railroad men and 
telegraphers and such workers as were 
immediately necessary for the war sup- 
port of armies and the maintenance of 
havies. 

Oh, the thirteenth amendment, some 
one may say, had not been adopted at 
that time. Well, what has happened 
since the thirteenth amendment? Did 
the thirteenth amendment undertake to 
repeal or modify or change the obligation 
imposed upon Congress to wage war suc- 
cessfully? Oh, no. Nothing that the 
people required of Congress was a greater 
exaction and a more binding obligation 
upon it than that Congress should wage 
war successfully to defend the freedom 
of the Nation. The thirteenth amend- 
ment did not amend that. 

Did the thirteenth amendment amend 
the obligation expressed in the Consti- 
tution that the Congress shall raise and 
support armies or that Congress shall es- 
tablish and maintain navies? Of course 
not. Many cases have arisen since the 
thirteenth amendment which have 
pointed to that amendment expressly 
and showed that it does not apply to such 
a thing as the defense of the country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield there? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Vermont yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was going to ask 
the Senator if, on account of the thir- 
teenth amendment, there was any break 
or change in the trend of decisions of our 
courts, the Supreme Court included, with 
respect to the power of Congress not only 
to declare war but to do all things neces- 
sary to wage successful war? 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator is right. 
His question has in it what I know must 
be engraved in his memory, namely the 
language of the Supreme Court in ex 
parte Milligan, a famous case upon 
fundamental questions. Let me read a 
brief excerpt from it which I think is 
right in principle on this point. The 
quotation I am about to read is from 4 
Wallace 2, at page 139, and, I have a ref- 
erence also to another case on the same 
principle, Swain v. the United States (28 
C. of C., 173, affirmed 165 U. S., 553). I 
read now from ex parte Milligan: 

Congress has the power not only to raise 
and support and govern armies but to de- 
clare war. It has, therefore, the power to pro- 
vide by law for carrying on war. This power 
necessarily extends to all legislation essential 
to the prosecution of war with vigor and 
success, except such as interferes with the 
command of the forces and the conduct of 
campaigns, That power and duty belong to 
the President as the Commander in Chief, 
Both these powers are derived from the Con- 
stitution, but neither is defined by that in- 
strument, Their extent must be determined 
by their nature, and by the principles cf our 
institutions. The power to make the neces- 
sary laws is in Congress; the power to exe- 
cute in the President. Both powers imply 
many subordinate and auxiliary powers. 
Each includes all authority essential to its 
due exercise. But neither can the President, 
in war more than in peace, intrude upon the 
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proper authority of Congress, nor Congress 
upon the proper authority of the President. 


There are other cases which I am will- 
ing to furnish if any Senator is suff- 
ciently interested to want them. I shall 
not take the time of my colleagues to 
talk about them, but I do not want to 
omit this important observation. As a 
fundamental principle of government 
many of our States wrote into their own 
constitutions a dedication of the per- 
sonal service of their citizens. I natu- 
rally refer to my own State first. In 
article 9, chapter 1 of a declaration of 
the rights of the inhabitants of the 
State of Vermont, established June 19, 
1793, it is provided: 

That every member of society hath a 
right to be protected in the enjoyment of 
life, liberty, and property, and therefore is 
bound to contribute his proportion toward 
the expenses of that protection, and yield 
his personal service, when necessary, or an 
equivalent thereto * * * nor can any 
man who is conscientiously scrupulous of 
bearing arms be justly compelled thereto, 
if he will pay such equivalent; nor are the 
people bound by any law but such as they 
have in like manner assented to, for their 
common good. 


I have numerous constitutions con- 
taining a similar declaration. They are 
not characteristic of every State, but 
there are so many of them that they 
sustain the claim that our forefathers 
regarded the preservation of the Re- 
public as the foremost duty of the citi- 
zen—foremost; nothing before it—and 
whenever it was necessary that the Re- 
public be saved, all the resources, includ- 
ing the personal service of men and 
women, should be given as necessary. 

The bill relates only to the time and 
the place when and where it is necessary 
that personal service shall be retained 
at work in support of the Republic. It 
is rather absurd to contend that the fact 
that someone is personally directing 
such service and making a profit in it 
changes the situation in any degree 
whatever. The law as proposed provides 
that the service is a public service, a 
service in the war effort definitely be- 
longing to the Government, although 
being performed through citizens, and 
in an economic way which conforms to 
our habits and our custom and our sys- 
tem. But it is limited in its application 
to the time and the place when and 
where necessary, and it does not apply 
to any other time or in any other place. 
Congress does that if it passes the pend- 
ing bill. Can Congress go forth and 
take care of the spotty shortages, involv- 
ing some 1,200 “must” plants? Could 
Congress, could the Senate, could even 
a committee of either House step out of 
its function of legislating, undertake the 
function of administering, and spend its 
time traveling all over the country to 
make in-plant surveys, and to formu- 
late the rules and regulations which 
should be applied to a spot according to 
its needs? Oh, no. So the only thing 
that can be done by Congress is done 
here, namely, put trust in somebody, 
place the authority in somebody’s hands, 
and also place the responsibility in those 
hands, 

There was some contest, a little contest, 
as between placing the power in the 
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chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission and the Director of War Mobili- 
zation. Ido not mean a contest in which 
they participated in any way, of course. 
I mean that the contest was an internal 
one with us, it was within cur own group. 
On carefu consideration we thought it 
would be better to put the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion in 
charge, subject to the direction of the 
President. Senators will remember that 
in the bill I introduced and fought for, 
or tried to fight for, I made the President 
responsible, and invested all these re- 
sponsibilities and authorities in the Pres- 
ident. But we decided, after careful con- 
sideration, that it would be better not to 
proceed in that way; that, as a matter of 
good, sound government, it would be 
wiser to put this power and authority 
into the hands of the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, and in 
the same act enable him to employ exist- 
ing organizations which deal with man- 
power. Thus we would have the benefit 
of the War Manpower Commission, if the 
Director found that that was an effective 
way in which to handle the matter. 

We provided standards for his regula- 
tions. We cannot legislate the regula- 
tions. We do not know specifically what 
is necessary in New Bedford, where there 
is one o: the bad spots, and when we go 
to some other place, away out West, the 
situation will probably be found to be 
different from that found in New Bed- 
ford. We cannot as a Congress legislate 
in broad terms which will be effective to 
apply to all places. So we did the only 
thing that appeared reasonable and ef- 
fective, that is, we authorized the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version to make the regulations, which 
will be adapted to the time and the place, 
the locality, and he will have the benefit 
of the advice and help of those who are 
specifically interested, employer and em- 
ployee, and the Government. We sur- 
rounded his act of making regulations 
with all kinds of standards and safe- 
guards. 

I have heard the argument made here 
that we are giving to this officer of the 
Government enormous and unjustified 
power, and that no standard at all is 
provided in the bill. Let me read section 
4 (a), which is the same -s section 3 (b) 
of the bill as it passed the Senate: 

Sec. 4. (a) The Director shall make or cause 
to be made in-plant surveys and other in- 
vestigations of the use of manpower by the 
Department of War and the Department of 
the Navy, to determine the extent to which 
such Departments are making the most effec- 
tive use, in activities relating to production, 
procurement, or repairs, of individuals in 
their employ or subject to their jurisdiction 
as members of the armed forces, and shall 
take or cause to be taken appropriate meas- 
ures to eliminate labor wastage and labor 
hoarding— 


That is a definite, specific standard— 


and otherwise to promote the full utilization 
by such Departments of individuals in their 
employ or subject to their jurisdiction as 
members of the armed forces, and otherwise 
to carry out the purposes of this act. 


Again, at the risk of wearying my col- 
leagues, let me read section 6, which is 
also a Senate provision, It was formerly . 
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section 2 (b) and section 2 (c) of the bill 
as it passed the Senate: 

Src. 6. To the maximum degree consistent 
with this act and with its purposes, local 
initiative, and cooperative efforts of manage- 
ment, labor, and agriculture shall be en- 
couraged and utilized and use shall be made 
of existing hiring channels such as private 
employers, labor organizations, professional 
organizations, schools, colleges, technical in- 
stitutions, and Government agencies. The 
management-labor committees and manage- 
ment-labor-agriculture committees (na- 
tional, regional, State, and local) heretofore 
and hereafter established in connection with 
Government programs for the control or 
utilization of manpower shall be consulted 
on basic policy decisions made at their re- 
spective administrative levels in the course 
of the administration of this act. 


- Those are only two paragraphs of the 
standards to which the Director must 
conform in making the regulations. 
There is another standard on the affirm- 
ative side. The substantive part of his 
standard is found in section 2 (b) as fol- 
lows: 

(b) The purposes of this act are to provide 
the most practicable and effective means to 
accomplish the fulfillment of such obligation 
and to provide for making the most effective 
use of the manpower resources of the Nation 
by the following means, among others: (1) 
By providing for the accurate determination 
of manpower requirements and supply and 
of the relative urgency of the needs of em- 
ployers for workers; (2) by reducing wasteful 
labor turn-over and unnecessary labor migra- 
tion; (3) by channeling available manpower 
to employments in which workers will con- 
tribute most to the war effort; (4) by making 
available, for work in essential activities 
workers presently employed in activities of 
relative unimportance to the war effort; and 
(5) by promoting the maximum utilization 
by employers of their available work force. 


Mr. President, the last clause alone 
provides a standard of the highest value 
in carrying out the will of Congress, of 
Coneress at war undertaking to throw all 
its magnificent power into the conduct 
of the war so that it shall be successful, 
and successful at the earliest possible 
time, 

The language of our declaration was: 

To bring the conflict to a successful termi- 
nation all of the resources of the country are 


hereby pledged by the Congress of the United 
States. 


When we come to think of the serious- 
ness of the present situation, of a war 
which has already cost us a tremendous 
sacrifice, which is yet only partly over, 
when we realize that the worst is yet to 
come, that the demand on us at home is 
probably going to be greater than it ever 
has been before, and when we then are 
asked by those who are conducting this 
tremendous effort to save our liberties, 
to save the very institutions which are 
so much talked about, to save something 
upon which to build a better world; when 
we are asked by them to do so little as to 
give them the sanction of Congress for 
the things they have been trying to do 
through Executive orders and without 
any legislative sanction, I feel sad when 
I see any of my great colleagues delay 
the passage of a bill that would do that. 
It is too little. God help us to make it 
effective, at least to keep the schedules 
we have laid down for the time being, 
and if we find later, after the surrender 
of Germany, that this legislation is not 
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adequate, I promise to make an effort to 
reintroduce a national service bill which 
I feel will be adequate. 

Mr. HART obtained the floor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. HART. Yes. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, I desire to make the 
announcement that when I have the op- 
portunity to take the floor in my own 
right I shall make a motion to send this 
bill back to conference in the event, as I 
believe will be the case, that the Senate 
shall reject the conference report. I 
make this statement because I want it 
clearly understood that when we ask 
Members of the Senate to vote against 
the conference report it is not with the 
design of killing legislation upon this 
subject, but of sending the bill back to 
conference where it may be reconsidered 
in the light of the criticisms which will 
be offered with respect to the terms of 
the bill and with respect to the needs 
of the situation. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
desire, with the indulgence of the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut, to read a brief an- 
nouncement which came from the De- 
partment of the Navy yesterday after- 
noon. It is dated March 27, 1945, and at 
the top are the words “Immediate release 
press and radio.” The announcement is 
as follows: 

INSURANCE SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM CURTAILED 

The Navy Department announced today 
that plans for construction of 84 combatant 
ships displacing 636,860 tons as announced 
March 6, 1945, have been altered so that only 
the 12 escort carriers representing 150,000 
tons included in this program now will be 
constructed. 

This additional shipbuilding program was 
originally conceived as an insurance pro- 
gram to meet the possibility of additional 
attrition as the tempo of the Pacific war in- 
creases with our approach closer to Japan. 
When this program was first initiated it was 
estimated that, if at the end of 6 months the 
progress of the war made it clearly evident 
that the additional ships would not be 
needed, the program could then be aban- 
doned at an expenditure of not more than 
$30,000,000—or less than the total cost of a 
light cruiser. 

The Navy Department now has been in- 
formed, however, that genera! economic con- 
siderations, including the most desirable use 
of manpower and material, necessitate sus- 
pension of plans for construction of 72 of the 
84 ships originally contemplated in the in- 
surance program, 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, it has 
been said by several able Senators that 
no manpower legislation is required to 
meet our further necessities in war pro- 
duction and that our production of war 
materials will go on satisfactorily for 
the remainder of the war without change 
in the so-called voluntary and coopera- 
tive methods of preceding years. Inso- 
far as concerns production in my own 
State, I am inclined to agree with that 
view. Connecticut has produced, and its 
general reputation with the Federal 
offices which carry the heavy responsi- 
bility for procurement is high. There 
has been only one major interruption in 
Connecticut’s war industries during the 


‘last 3 years, and that one was very brief. 
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There are some areas other than Con- 
necticut of which the same thing can be 
correctly said, but there are other areas 
of importance to the war effort as to 
which it cannot be said. Such measures 
as could have provided remedies for that 
dangerous condition, of undependable 
production in spots, should probably 
have been taken by the preceding Con- 
gress. This Congress found that situa- 
tion facing it early last January. 

It has also been said in this Chamber 

that the blame for a general fall in pro- 
duction during the latter part of 1944 
can be largely laid at the door of certain 
military leaders who expressed undue 
optimism on an early end of the Euro- 
pean war. I agree with the able Sena- 
tors who expressed the opinion that such 
ill-founded optimism was the reason for 
lowered production. That wave of opti- 
mism and wishful thinking swept over 
the country a few months ago with 
effects which we all know. I do not 
know just who was to blame for starting 
it, whether it was military leaders, other 
Officials in high places, or other persons, 
It is past history now, but it did happen, 
and the point of it all is that such un- 
founded optimism is going to occur 
again. 

The opinion prevails that the end of 
the war in Europe is near. There is 
much to support that opinion; indeed, 
that the end is very near. The psycho- 
logical results are already beginning to 
show. Many Senators are already hear- 
ing from constituents who urge that their 
sons should be returned to them after 
they have won the victory over the Ger- 
Mans, That movement is just begin- 
ning. We face the grave danger of a 
major slump in all fields, most particu- 
larly in the production field, as soon as 
the victory in Europe is assured. What 
happened last fall is likely to look quite 
mild by comparison. The slump may 
well be far-reaching and not nearly so 
easy to recover from as was the case last 
autumn. Moreover, that slump is very 
likely to extend to our allies in even 
greater measure, which is, if possible, an 
even more menacing situation. 

We shall have won a war on one front; 
we shall still have to win on the other 
front on the opposite side of the earth. 
Three or 4 years ago, the highest eche- 
lons of command and of government of 
the United Nations decided that the 
European war was the more important 
of the two fronts; and the major effort 
of all the United Nations has been em- 
ployed on that thesis of grand strategy. 
Only time can tell whether that decision 
was right or wrong. It was quite natural 
that our gallant allies, the British and 
the Russians, should have viewed the 
Germans as the greater menace and in- 
sisted that our own primary effort also 
be directed against them. We accepted 
and have loyally acted upon that thesis. 
There is no use new in cogitating over 
the correctness of that decision. The 
fact is that it was made, and we have 
been pouring out our blood and treasure 
in order to crush the Germans. The 
main interest of this country has been 
directed toward the European war. Its 
events have received more publicity, it 
has filled the major portion of the press 
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and radio time, and a large portion of 
our people have become accustomed to 
looking upon the European war as the 
war. 

The war against Germany will end 
after about 6 years of continuous hos- 
tilities for some of our European allies. 
Russia will not have been fighting that 
long, but the tempo and severity of the 
war on the Russian front has been such 
that the degree of exhaustion may well 
be just as great. We ourselves are feeling 
some war-weariness after only 3 years of 
war. Six years of the variety of hostili- 
ties which have made up World War No. 
2 are exhausting. The slump which we 
shall be feeling on or after VE-day 
will be doubly felt by the others; and we 
do not know what the effect will be. 

We shall have crushed the Nazis and 
be in a position to cut that cancer out 
of this world. We shall have won a war 
of vast proportions and exceeding se- 
verity on one front. If we do not crush 
the Japanese with equal thoroughness 
and also cut that malignant growth out 
of our world, we shall not have really 
won this war. We shall not have more 
than half won it. We shall not have won 
a victory. We shall have only a draw. 
Then, in a few years, we shall be faced 
with the Japanese menace all over again; 
and to my mind, the Japanese have all 
along been a greater menace to this Na- 
tion of ours than have the Germans. If 
not utterly crushed at this time, the 
Japanese menace will recur—perhaps not 
in a few years, perhaps not in a genera- 
tion; but come back it will. 

A full, decisive victory over the Japa- 
nese will not be a short or easy task. 
They are already rather badly beaten on 
the sea ahd in the air; but the Japanese 
Army has not suffered very much. Let 
me say to the able Senator from Wyo- 
ming that it is time to note the cut-back 
of ships by the Navy. That shows that 
the war on the sea has been progressing 
well. However, there is no companion 
cut-back on the part of the Army, for 
the ground forces of the Army. A great 
deal of war on that front most probably 
still lies ahead of us; and we must realize 
that the enthusiasm and elan which has 
often carried our troops along may not 
entirely endure. We face a slogging, 
wearisome period of war, to be carried on 
several thousand miles from our own 
shores, which will be tiresome and bur- 
densome. We all know that a principal 
. hope of the Japanese is that we shall 
simply become tired of it and not finally 
go on to Tokyo and achieve a really 
crushing victory. Quite likely, Japan 
will approach the United Nations with 
peace offers. If so, they will make many 
promises, and the case will be made so at- 
tractive that the incentive to acceptance 
will be strong in many minds. Such pro- 
posals must not be accepted unless they 
amount to unconditional surrender. 
Otherwise, we shall not have rid the 
world of the menace of Japanese mili- 
tarism which, even before 1939, con- 
stituted the greatest peril to us. 

That cancer must be cut out; and it 
looks as though the United States must 
be the principal surgeon—as we have 
been in the past 3 years. It is our forces 
which have carried the war to Japan’s 
front door. Right now, for instance, 
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- Australia’s ground troops appear to be 


mopping up rear area—at least we do not 
hear of their having gone forward into 
the campaign in the Philippines. In 
Burma, a mixed force, in which British 
components are strong, has been waging 
a brilliant campaign which is at last pro- 
ducing valuable results. Even so, it is 
likewise a matter of mopping up an area 
which has been cut off from Japan by our 
own drive all the way across the Pacific. 
I imply no criticism of our gallant allies. 
They have done their best, and we have 
their solemn promise to continue; but 
they are worn and tired. No; I am only 
facing facts.. Without our own full effort, 
Japanese militarism will not be crushed. 
It is absolutely essential that it be 
crushed; and it will require great effort 
to bring about that result, 

The conference report on the man- 
power subject lies before us. We have 
already debeted this subject at length. 
I probably should not, after only 6 weeks 
here, be thus consuming the Senate’s 
time; but I have to speak. 

Some apprehension has been expressed 
to the effect that such compulsory fea- 
tures as the manpower bill now contain 
are too drastic, that it regiments the 
people, conflicts with our free, demo- 
cratic institutions, and so on. Such 
thoughts are expressed in the full light 
of knowledge of the sacrifices being made 
by those whom we send into the fight, 
and of the sacrifices which will yet be 
made. I cannot see it that way. Neither 
can I think that our people here on the 
home front will generally resent or op- 
pose such measures as it may become 
necessary to take under this proposed 
legislation, They merit more faith than 
a supposition that they will not follow 
good leadership, when the necessity for 
some sacrifice is made clear—small sacri- 
fice at most when compared with the lot 
of the men in the fight. The men at the 
front take what comes. We can take 
whatever comes to us at home. I have 
entire .aith that, for instance, the people 
will accept such freezing to their jobs as 
must be done under this measure. 

No, Mr. President; my apprehension, 
my doubts about this bill lie in the other 
direction. As the bill now comes before 
us, small provision is made to compel the 
loafers, those who are serving no pur- 
pose useful to the country, to do what- 
ever it is needful that they should do. 
They are not numerous; they constitute 
only a small proportion of the whole. 
It has been said that such measures and 
such effort are useless because the loafers 
will prove to be more trouble than they 
will ever be worth in any plant. In my 
opinion, there is much to that argument; 
but it misses the main point, which is the 
force and power of example—particu- 
larly of bad example. 

The people of this land are generally 
of good will; but, mingled among them 
are some loafers, chiselers, some who 
desire always to take out of the pot and 
never put anything in. They amount to 
a sort of infection, Other men who are 
not too stable, but who will travel 
straight ordinarily tend to stray off the 
correct line and copy the bad example. 
It is like having a rotten potato in a 
barrel of good ones. The good potatoes, 
which are lowest in resistance to rot, 
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- will catch it if something is not done 


about the rotton ones. 

Today there is hope that the war in 
Europe may soon be over; but no one 
can say just how long the Pacific phase 
of the conflict may last, how much of our 
blood and treasure must still be spent 
before Japanese militarism is definitely 
crushed. Now is the time for us to 
guard against a let-down on the home 
front following victory in Europe. Now 
is the time for us to gird ourselves for 
all-out war against the Japanese. Now 
is the time for us at home to assure our 
men who are now fighting and to assure 
those who will soon be fighting in the 
Pacific of an uninterrupted flow of 
everything they need. 

That is why I think the passage of the 
pending war manpower bill is so impor- 
tant at this time. It will help maintain 
production during the transition stage 
when our principal efforts are shifted 
from the European theater to the Pacific 
theater. It will help bring the compara- 
tively few chiselers and loafers who have 
contributed nothing of use to the coun- 
try’s war effort into line with the workers 
who have patriotically stayed on the job 
to produce the maximum for our armed 
forces. And it will show our fighting 
men that we at home realize that the war 
is not yet. over; that we are backing 
them to the limit in their fight in the 
Pacific; and that we are as determined 
as they to get the war over with, so that 
they may come home. Mr. President, if 
we do not adopt the conference report 
and thus enact the bill, it will be the best 
and the most cheering news the Japa- 
nese have heard for a long time. 

The bill before the Senate should be 
passed as the best solution- which two 
bodies of conscientious legislators have 
been able to evolve. We may have some 
misgivings; but we should also have 
hope, a hope that good administra- 
tion—wise, understanding, and drastic 
when necessary—will make the ceiling 
formula of the bill and the freezing proj- 
ect in it work. Lastly, we may hope that, 
with the aid of the Selective Service Act, 
the loafers and chiselers will te com- 
pelled to render their country some meas- 
ure of useful service. 

We must do no less than this measure 
entails. Looking forward to what will 
some day face us if we do not now slaugh- 
ter Japanese militarism, we must not fail 
in this, We not only owe it to the future 
of the country, but in the present—right 
now—we owe it to the fighting forces. 
Facing what they are going to face on 
the far side of the Pacific, those men 
need to feel from back home our deter- 
mination to see this war through—to 
feel our vengeful spirit and, if you will, 
our utter hatred of Japanese militarism. 

Mr. President, another thing: Maimed 
men are appearing among us; and women 
in black. Their numbers are increasing. 
I must so do my small part that I may 
be able to look those men and women in 
the eyes. 

Mr. O’MAHOWEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. A parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 


The 
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Mr. O'MAHONEY, Is it now in order 
to make a motion to return the report to 
conference? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will 
not be in order to make such a motion 
until the report is acted upon. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, before I undertake to 
make the remarks I have in mind to 
make with respect to the conference re- 
port, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be read from the desk three state- 
ments or letters. The first is a statement 
by David Lawrence, which appeared in 
the Washington Star of last evening. 
The second is a letter addressed to me by 
Mr. William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
third is a statement issued by Mr. Nathan 
Cohen, of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. The Chair hears 
none, and the clerk will read as re- 
quested. 

The Legislative Clerk read as follows: 


MANPOWER BILL SEEN EMBODYING Fascism— 
THEORY Back or UNIVERSAL SERVICE Nor 
BEING APPLIED, WRITER SAYS 


(By David Lawrence) 


Fascism abroad, which is a partnership 
between capitalistic interests and the State, 
has regimented workers and forced them to 
work for the private profit of management. 
That same totalitarian doctrine has been 
embodied in the new manpower bill which 
has come from a conference committee of 
Members of the House and Senate. 

If passed, this bill means that workers in 
America will lose their right to quit work 
and that they must take jobs the Govern- 
ment gives them and work for designated 
employers. } ; 

The theory back of the much-talked-of 
universal service is not being applied. 
When a man is ordered into military service, 
he gets $50 a month and nobody makes any 
profit out of his service to his country. But 
now the Government, claiming it is fulfilling 
@ war purpose, orders American workers to 
serve private employers who make profits. 
If the workers refuse they are subject to jail 
penalties. 

FREEDOM ISSUE RAISED 


This strange development has been fos- 
tered by a small group of universal service 
advocates who think they can spare the profit 
system from similar treatment. Instead they 
will bring the kind of controversy that should 
never have been permitted at this stage of 
the war. For the issue of freedom versus 
involuntary servitude is raised and, in effect, 
the Government is saying that the patriotic 
efforts of the upwards of 60,000,000 men and 
women who have done the war production 
job must now be subjected to penalties and 
intimidation. 

Senator O’Manoney of Wyoming, Demo- 
crat, of the libercl and progressive school 
of thought, rightly condemns the proposed 
legislation as regimentation such as Hitler 
used and Stalin promulgated to get control 
of the workers in Germany and Russia, re- 
spectively. Organized labor has asked the 
Congress to defeat the measure. 

The proposed legislation is vicious in that 
it deprives an aggrieved citizen of any court 
appeal. It offers, to be sure, an admin- 
istrative or interdepartmental committee to 
hear complaints but, under recent decisions 
of the courts, there would appear to be no 
possibility of review by the courts of decisions 
made by the bureaus enforcing such legisla- 
tion. There is certainly no opportunity for 
relief within the time limits of the bill. 
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It is fallacious to say that if the Govern- 
ment can order a man into the Army, it can 
order him into a war plant. Such a position 
would be consistent if the Government man- 
aged all the war plants and there were no 
private profits involved. ‘The logical sequel 
of the situation created by the new man- 
power bill would be to abolish all profits and 
put all governriental and nongovernmental 
activities under complete governmental con- 
trol so that there would not be a single 
dollar of profit made out of the use of pa- 
triotism to force workers to stay on their 
jobs. Maybe organized labor will soon begin 
to press for such legislation. 


NAZIS MAY WELL SMILE 


Opponents of democracy will derive consid- 
erable satisfaction out of what is happening. 
Hitler and the Nazis may well smile at the 
spectacle of a democracy, which calls itself 
free, finding that it cannot organize itself 
on a voluntary basis to win the war but must 
threaten jail sentences to get the war pro- 
duction Job done. Hitler is losing the war 
but apparently his philosophy is winning. 

Will the Senate and House acquiesce as 
did the Reichstag in Nazi Germany and as 
have parliamentary bodies also at other great 
moments in history when the steam roller of 
“military necessity” rides roughshod over 
them and demands action? Or will Mem- 
bers of Congress stand on their rights and 
insist on a truly voluntary. plan? 

The real reason for the manpower muddle 
has been inefficiency in the administration, 
which now seeks a way out by drastic meas- 
ures that will cover up its mistakes. It is 
tragic indeed that, as American armies are 
winning a great victo.y, this democracy is 
asked to adopt totalitarian methods. Fas- 
cism has always been simpler than democ- 
racy, but the American people, up to now at 
least, have preferred the cumbersomeness of 
democracy to the efficiency of fascism. 

If we were losing the war by our methods 
it would be different, but we are winning. 
The administration’s idea of reward evi- 
dently is to force workers to become part of 
a straitjacket which deprives them of the 
oldest right in American history—freedom 
to work without state-made rules of en- 
forced work or slavery. ? 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1945. 
Hon. JOSEPH C. O'MAHONEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: The working men and 
women of our great country are hoping and 
praying that the members of the United 
States Senate will respond to their plea to 
reject the conference report on manpower 
legislation. During all the cruel war period 
through which we have passed since Pearl 
Harbor, the workers*of the Nation have 
reached new heights in production, have re- 
sponded to the call of the Government, have 
maintained a no-strike pledge in a most 
commendabie and wonderful way, and as 
soldiers of production have made it possible 
to win the war. 

Now victory is in sight. The objective 
sought by our armed forces abroad and the 
soldiers of production at home is now within 
the Nation's grasp. Surely no one is so blind 
as to fail to see that the German armies are 
decisively defeated, that the end is near, and 
that VE-day is at hand. Can it be possible 
that after winning the war, after overcoming 
all difficulties in the field of production, after 
having produced planes,. ships, guns, am- 
munition, and war material in sufficient vol- 
ume and quantity as to meet our Nation’s 
needs, and after delivering the final blow to 
Hitler and his colleagues, Congress will pass 
an act which will make the workers who con- 
tributed in a very large way to this victory 
the victims of compulsory service and the 
victims of dictatorial control? Is this the 
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reward the workers are to receive from the 
lawmakers of the country in return for the 
noble and exalted service they have given? 
The words “slavery,” “compulsion,” “dicta- 
torial control” run through every line of the 
measure reported by the conference com- 
mittee for approval by the Senate. Such a 
bill will serve to create resentment, bitter 
feeling, and lowered efficiency. It will injure 
rather than help. It will create in the minds 
of the workers of the country a feeling of 
rebellion and resentment. 

When VE-day comes, which will be soon 
now, cut-backs will take place, many war ma- 
terial production plants will be closed, and 
perhaps we will be confronted with an un- 
employment situation rather than with a 
manpower problem. Granting for the sake 
of argument that there may have been need 
for the enactment of manpower legislation 
when the war issues were hanging in the 
balance a year or more ago, what argument 
can be offered now when ‚the armies of the 
United Nations are at the gateway of Berlin 
and at the door of Hitler’s hiding place? 

I appeal in the name and in behalf of the 
7,000,000 members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to the Members of the United 
States Senate, many of whom have stood by 
the workers on crucial occasions, to defeat 
this conference report, to preserve the free- 
dom of labor, and to permit the workers to 
continue to prove through the exercise of 
skill and service that free labor is superior 
to slave labor. 

Sincerely yours, 
_ We. GREEN, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 

Marcu 27, 1945. 
To: The Senate of the United States. 
From: Nathan E. Cowan, C. I. O. Legislative 
Director. r a 
Re Manpower Conference Report, H. R. 1752. 

Today, on the eve of defeat of Nazi .dic- 
tatorship, the conference report on the man- 
power bill proposes that the House and Sen- 
ate confer on one man, the Director of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Recoiiversion, 
an outrageously sweeping grant of power. 
Nowhere is the use of this power properly 
safeguarded. The Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations urges every Member of the Sen- 
ate to vote down the conference report. We 
also urge that they insist upon an oppor- 
tunity to vote for proper manpower legis- 
lation and that they reject any other pro- 
posals at this time. 

The powers conferred upon the Director go 
far beyond the mobilization of manpower 
and threaten to invade the liberties of all 
loyal Americans. At no point during the 
Gebates in the House and Senate on the bills 
that went to conference were any arguments 
advanced to justify such a sweeping delega- 
tion of powers. It is unthinkable that the 
Members of the House and Senate are pre- 
pared to confer such powers upon one man 
at this or any other time. 

This country fought the war of 1812 to 
prevent impressment of Americans, It is 
clear from the bill reported by the confer- 
ence that someone has tampered with this 
legislation to convert it into an impressment 
bill. It is hard for us to believe that even 
the members of the conference committee 
were properly aware of the effects of the re- 
draft which they have reported out. 

The emphasis throughout this bill is upon 
freezing the individual worker to the job. 
Throughout the debates in the House and 
Senate the emphasis Was upon the need for 
recruiting to war jobs a limited number of 
people characterized as slackers. This bill 
strikes at the more than 50,000,000 Ameri- 
cans who have loyally supported the war ef- 
fort and especially at the millions who are 
now in war jobs. ` 

On these patriotic citizens the full penal- 
ties of the law are directed. There is no 
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proper appeal system and no adequate re- 
course to the courts. The Administrator is 
judge and jury and as the bill now reads 
he is capable of finding the individual em- 
ployer or worker guilty and subject to a year 
in jail or $10,000 fine. 

The unbridled discretion of the Adminis- 
trator combined with the severity of the 
penalties promote an atmosphere which it 
would be difficult to duplicate in the history 
of a liberty-loving people. Perhaps more 
important what fair-minded person could be- 
lieve that labor operating in such a slave 
atmosphere would be capable of the tasks 
which wartime production requires? 

It is a commonplace that even without 
Government restraint the individual worker 
standing alone is at the mercy of his em- 
ployer’s economic power. To that existing 
restraint the report adds a more drastic 
one, Under this bill it is a true but startling 
fact that the employer remains just as free 
as formerly to discharge the individual work- 
er while even the inadequate weapon of the 
individual employee, namely, his right to 
quit, is eliminated. This further invasion of 
the employee’s freedom can hardly be justi- 
fied by any manpower needs. Indeed the 
result of the bill’s one-sidedness is to sacri- 
fice the employee's freedom at the expense of 
the purported objects of the report. For 
there is nothing in the report which would 
prevent an employer from freely discharging 
all of his employees. 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah. I think the 
Senator from Wyoming will agree with 
me that after the reading of those state- 
ments into the Recorp it is only fair to 


the conference committee and the con- ` 


ferees, who worked so hard on the pro- 
posed legislation, to point out that the 
Senate bill, which the Senator from Utah 
supported on the floor of the Senate, was 
in keeping with the logic of the state- 
ments which have been made, and that 
if the same energy now being employed 
had been used in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to bring about a situation 
whereby the House might have voted 
upon the Senate bill, the situation might 
be different today from what it is. But 
the parliamentary situation was such 
that the House conferees had a mandate, 
and the Senate conferees had to face the 
circumstances which confronted them, 
We did so as well as it could have been 
done. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator will 
pardon me if I do not agree with that 
conclusion. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. If the House 
of Representatives had been willing to 
vote upon the Senate bill, then, of course, 
there would be some justification in 
making this plea, but the effort should 
have been made in the House to bring 
home to the representatives of the peo- 
ple, who are supposed to be close to the 
people, that if the Senate bill was a 
proper bill, they should vote upon it, and 
the friends of that bill should have in- 
sisted upon a chance to vote upon it in 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield for a 
question? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Utah one 
question, because” I heard read in the 
letters, and I have heard it often said 
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today, that the power would be vested in 
the Director of War Mobilization. I no- 
tice in section 3 of the bill which the 
Senate committee adopted and which the 
Senate passed on, this provision: 

The Director of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion, hereinafter called the Director, 
shall, subject to the direction of the Presi- 
dent— 


I should like to ask the Senator’s opin- 


ion abou, this subjecting clause, I might- 


call it, whether or not the Director of 
War Mobilization would have any power 
other than that approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. If the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming will permit me, I 
should like to answer the question. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. In my opin- 
ion, no power which has not already been 
granted to the President of the United 
States is granted in this bill either to 
the President or to anyone else, that is, 
so far as power in a quantitative sense 
is concerned, if I may say so. Title III 
of the Second War Powers Act confers 
priority and rationing authority on the 
President. The language conferring the 
power is very general in terms. The 
power is vast. For example, all the op- 
erations of the War Production Board 
depend upon it. The power under that 
act is sufficient to put everybody or any- 
body in the United States out of business, 
if it were administered for that purpose. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Let me answer 
the question first, and this will be a 
proper answer to the question. It seems 
to me that the power conferred by the 
Second War Powers Act is as great as 
the power sought to be conferred by the 
pending legislation, in fact, very much 
greater. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Ithank the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. And that the 
safeguards in that act are not greater 
than those provided in the pending bill. 

Mr. President, it seems logical for me 
to read those powers, so that the Senator 
from South Carolina will have his ques- 
tion properly answered. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I shall thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I read from 
page 3 of the War Powers Act: 

Whenever the President is satisfied that 
the fulfillment of requirements for the de- 
fense of the United States will result in a 
shortage in the supply of any material or of 
any facilites for defense or for private ac- 
count or for export, the President may allo- 
cate such material or facilities in such man- 
ner, upon such conditions and to such ex- 
tent as he shall deem necessary or appro- 


priate in the public interest and to promote 
the national defense. 


Mr. MAYBANK, I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming for permitting me to ask 
a question and to bring to the attention 
of Senators the fact that the War Mo- 
bilization Director is directly under the 
President, and could do nothing with- 
out the approval of the President. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think that 
is the fact. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. MCFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The 


Gurney Murray 
Hart 


Austin O'Daniel 
Bailey Hatch O'Mahoney 
Ball Hayden Pepper 
Bankhead Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Barkley Hill Reed 

Bilbo Hoey Revercomb 
Brewster Johnson. Calif. Saltonstall 
Bridges Johnson, Colo, Shipstead 
Briggs Johnston, S. C. Stewart 
Brooks Kilgore Taft 
Burton La Follette Taylor 
Bushfield Langer ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Capper McCarran Tobey 
Chavez McClellan Vandenberg 
Connally McFarland Wagner * 
Cordon McKellar Wheeler 
Donnell McMahon Wherry 
Downey Maybank White 
Ellender Millikin Wiley 
Fulbright Moore Wilson 
George Morse Young 
Gerry Murdock 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). Seventy-one Sena- 
tors having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY.. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
today received twu telegrams relating to 
the pending conference report. The 
first is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Mareh 28, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Earnestly solicit your vote against work- 
or-jail bill. Passage of such a bill will ceri- 
ously impair morale of American workers 
who, under a voluntary system, have estab- 
lished the greatest production record for the 
United States ‘and our allies in the history 
of the world, 
Ep. J. BROWN, 
President, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. 


The second telegram is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washtngton, D. C.: 

The Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
convening today at the Hamilton Hotel, 
Washington, and representing practically all 
railroad labor, repeats its consistent opposi- 
tion to drafting of workers for private profit, 
and which position we have stated at the 
various hearings. We are equally opposed to 
the conference report, H. R, 1752, now pend- 
ing for action. Railroad labor has made a 
record of production never before equaled. 
We feel that enactment of legislation of this 
character will seriously interfere with the 
present outstanding performance of Amer- 
ican labor, both in wartime production and 
other wartime activities, and we respectfully 
request that this legislation be defeated. 

RAILWAY LABOR EXECUTIVES’ ASSOCIATION, 

T. C. CASHEN, Chairman. 

J. G. LUHRSEN, Executive Secretary. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to me 
for a few moments? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY, Mr. President, for 
nearly 6 years the world has been suf- 
fering from the most deadly war ever ` 
visited upon civilization., When Hitler 
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and his maddened followers let loose 
upon the earth the ruthless Nazi forces 
designed to destroy our freedoms, the 
one freedom to which they intended to 
direct. their most destructive blow was 
the freedom of religion. The reason for 
that course was clear. No one who 
worships God can in his conscience ad- 
mit allegiance to Hitler. His totalitarian 
system could tolerate no rival within its 
realm. The teachings of Christ are 
totally incompatible with the pagan Nazi 
doctrines. Under Hitler, Christianity, 
like its founder, was to be nailed to the 
cross. Hitler’s doctrines of religious and 
racial hatreds could not tolerate Christ’s 
spirit of peace to men of good will, of 
justice, of love for one’s fellow men, of 
kindness, and of mercy. The teachings 
of Christianity about the dignity and in- 
alienable rights of each human soul are 
utterly incompatible with Hitler’s doc- 
trine of the superiority of the Aryans. 
But, Mr. President, Hitler’s scheme for 
the destruction of Christianity and the 
enslavement of the world is rapidly ap- 
proaching an ignominious end. 

During this holy week the news from 
the battle fronts of the world indicate 
that Hitler’s dream of the control of 
the souls of men will soon be recorded as 
a complete and ridiculous failure. The 
age-old truths of the Bible are proving to 
be infinitely stronger than the maniacal 
ravings of any dictator. 

Mr. President, the coming Friday will 
be Good Friday. On the first Good Fri- 
day Christ died on the cross, an appar- 
ent failure. His own people, misled and 
confused by the crafty leaders of His 
time, permitted Him to be condemned 
to death. He’ died in ignominy between 
two wretched criminals. So far as 
human eyes could see on that first Good 
Friday, Christ was a complete failure. 
Yet we now see that the crucifixion was 
the necessary prelude to the glorious 
resurrection on Easter morning. 

Again the world has been passing 
through a period of trial. Ever since the 
advent of Hitler we have been living 
under a dark and foreboding cloud, but 
the day is approaching when we shall 
see the end of his threatened pagan dic- 
tatorship and witness the reenthrone- 
ment of justice and religion throughout 
the whole earth. 

This coming Easter Sunday thousands 
upon thousands of soldiers will attend 
religious services, and thousands upon 
thousands of sailors over the seas will 
bend their knees and bow their heads in 
devout prayer. On Easter Sunday in the 
churches of the United States millions 


of our citizens of all creeds will kneel ` 


with bowed heads before their God and 
pray earnestly for the early overthrow 
of Nazi paganism and the restoration 
of religious freedom and a peace of jus- 
tice and charity which will again bring 
hope to the world. 

Mr. President, plans are eing made 
in the Nation for appropriate religious 
services on Good Friday. At this time 
I should like to inquire of the able ma- 
jority leader regarding the state of the 
Senate calendar and the possibility of a 
recess over Good Friday. 

Mr. . Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the inquiry of the Senator. I 
am sure that he knows that I and all 
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other Members of the Senate have the 
greatest reverence for Good Friday. If 
the calendar permitted it, we should all 
be glad to take a recess; but we have 
not established the custom of taking a 
recess over Good Friday. I believe that 
in view of the importance of the legis- 
lation now before the Senate, it will be 
impossible to take a recess from tomor- 
row over the week end, which it would 
be necessary to do, because it would be 
futile to try to hold a session on Sat- 
urday, even if we were to take a recess 
over Friday. That would mean that we 
should have to take a recess from tomor- 
row until Monday. In view of the pend- 
ing legislation and the calendar, in- 
cluding the treaty with Mexico and other 
matters which will be coming up, I do 
not see how it will be possible for the 
Senate to take a recess over the week 
end. 

Mr. MURRAY. Will consideration of 
the pending legislation be concluded to- 
morrow? í 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope so. Iam not 
certain, however, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I can 
state definitely. that ii will not be, be- 
cause I plan to speak for 3 hours on the 
conference report. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As former Senator 
Heflin of Alabama used to say, “under 
them heads” we cannot conclude to- 
morrow. 

Mr. MURRAY. I appreciate the sit- 
uation; and I thank tthe able majority 
leader for his statement. 

Mr, O"MAHONEY. Mr. President, let 
me restate the announcement which I 
made earlier in the day, when I confi- 
dently believed that the Senate would 
reject the conference report. If it is 
rejected, it will be my purpose to move 
that the Senate request a resumption of 
the conference in order that the bill may 
be sent back to a committee of the two 
Houses to perfect the legislation. I say 
that in order that it may be understood 
at the outset that. nothing which I say, 
and nothing which has been said to me 
by any Senator who is supporting the 
position I take, is to be interpreted as a 
desire to prevent legislation. 

I recognize the desirability of legisla- 
tion in this situation; but, Mr. President, 
I am convinced that the legislation 
which has. been brought in by the con- 
ference committee would not only not 
serve any beneficial purpose but would 
have the effect of introducing confusion 
and chaos into the productive activities 
of the country, and would threaten to 
cut away completely the foundations 
upon which this free Government of 
ours stands. 

Mr. President, I use no idle words when 
I say that as I look about this Chamber 
and see in the niches above the gallery 
the busts of the great Vice Presidents 
who have presided over this body since 
its formation, beginning with John 
Adams, and Thomas Jefferson, whose 
birthday we are about to celebrate, I 
feel that we should be doing violence to 
every principle for which they stood if 
we were to adopt the conference report. 

Senators rise on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and ask, Have you no confidence in 
your Government? Have you no con- 
fidence in your President? Have you 
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no confidence in the Chief of Staff of 
the Army or the Chief of Operations of 
the Navy? My answer to all such ques- 
tions is this: Have you no confidence in 
the people of the United States? How 
does it come about that at this hour, 
when the patriotic achievements of the 
people of America have saved the world 
from totalitarian power, we are now 
asked to scrap the free system and 
adopt the very totalitarian prospectus 
upon which Hitler attempted to conquer 
the world? 

O ye men of little faith. O ye men 
who have not confidence in your fellow 
citizens; who feel that they must be 
driven by the lash to serve their sons 
upon the fighting front. 

Mr. President, no testimony has been 
produced before any committee of either 
the Senate or the House which can con- 
vince anyone who opens his mind to the 
realistic facts of the situation that this 
bill is necessary. I have no-hesitation in 
saying that the conference report could 
not have been agreed to by the House if 
it had not been for the organized effort 
which was made to convince Members of 
the House that unless they voted for the 
conference report they would somehow 
or other be going back on the boys at the 
fighting fronts. A reading of the RECORD 
of the debate in the House yesterday, 
when the conference report was adopted 
in that body, will indicate the Members 
of the House voted for this measure with 
the greatest reluctance. One after an- 
other they rose to declare their inherent 
objections to the bill, but to explain that 
they could not find it in their hearts to 
vote against it if such a vote should be 
interpreted by a soldier somewhere or a 
sailor somewhere as meaning that the 
home front was not behind him. Mr. 
President, I understand that attitude. I 
can sympathize with Senators who feel 
that way; but I say to them have faith 
in the boys at the front as well as faith 
in the men and women at home. Have 
faith in the fundamental principles of 
your Government. No Senator who 
votes against this bill need stand in 
shame before any man in uniform, for 
he can say to the boys in France or Ger- 
many, to the boys in the tropic islands of 
the Pacific, to the boys on the naval ves- 
sels that are crushing Japan, “We voted 
to send this bill back because we are de- 
termined that the country to which you 
will return will be as free as the one you 
left when you went forth to carry the 
Stars and Stripes on the battlefield.” 

To vote for this bill is to place within 
the power of one man the authority to 
hold the millions of American civilians 
in their employment under the unregu- 
lated and unstandardized method pre- 
scribed in the bill, and to tear down the 
pedestal upon which freedom stands. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? í 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator is express- 


ing. only his own individual opinion in 
that regard. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
reassert that opinion. I reassert it be- 
cause I am hoping that my words will 
enter the hearts and consciences of all 
persons whom my voice reaches, and will 
convince them that, although I am ex- 
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pressing only an opinion, I am expressing 
an opinion which arises from my deep 
faith in American institutions, my deep 
confidence in the ability of the people of 
America to maintain freedom, and my 
absolute conviction that we may in great 
confidence rely upon Americans to carry 
this war to a successful conclusion. 

Mr President, I say it is more than an 
opinion, because the record stands un- 
controverted that free Americans have 
already demonstrated by their productive 
capacity that they will support the fight- 
ing fronts. The record supports my 
opinion. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I have no objection 
whatever to having the Senator from 
Wyoming make any statement he desires 
to make about his own convictions and 
his own beliefs, but I seriously object 
when he attempts to express implications 
about other Senators who have opinions 
or beliefs different from his own. I think 
that, as free Americans, each of us has 
a right to make up his own mind. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
nothing I have said challenges tre right 
of the Senator from New Mexico or any 
other Senator to make up his mind as he 
sees fit. Nothing I have said can possibly 
be interpreted as a challenge to the good 
faith of any Senator. If there was any 
such implication, I withdraw it; I meant 
no such implication. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH, I thought that was ex- 
actly what the Senator from Wyoming 
was doing. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course, I was 
not doing anything of the kind, and I 
expressly disavow any such purpose. 

Mr. President, I say that the demon- 
strable facts are such that I urge all 
Senators to consider them in forming 
their opinions. 

I hold in my hand the hearings before 
the House committee. I read thos > hear- 
ings before the hearings in the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs took place. 
I read the testimony of Under Secretary 
of War Patterson. I now shall read from 
page 14 of the House committee hear- 
ings. Under Secretary of War Patterson 
appeared before the House Committee 
on Military Affairs on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 10, 1945, to make the opening state- 
ment. He was explaining why, in his 
judgment, Congress should enact a bill 
which would reach the slackers, the per- 
sons within the draft ages who were not 
contributing to the war effort. He was 
very careful to make it appear that the 
bill he was supporting did not in any 
way or form reflect upon the patriotism, 
the intelligence, or the industrious efforts 
of the workers in the war industries. He 
said: 

I have seen lots of grandmothers working 
in shell-loading plants, and they say, “Well, 
I have got sons and grandsons fighting in 
Europe,” or “in the southwest Pacific, and 
that is why I am working in the plant.” 


Representative SPARKMAN interrupted 
at that point, and said: 
Yes; I have seen that, too. 
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Mr. Patterson then said: 

And they are working on the midnight 
shifts, too, and anybody who wants to get 
cynical can get a good deal of benefit from 
going to those places and seeing the people 
that are working there and hearing the rea- 
sons why they are working there. You ask 
them if they are worried about their post- 
war rights, and they just say, “No; I want 
to get those men home.” 


That was the testimony of the Under 
Secretary of War with respect to the 
character of people who have been pro- 
ducing the munitions of war for the 
United States, for Great Britain, for Rus- 
sia, for France, and for all the other 
United Nations. I was struck by that 
statement. 

So, Mr. President, when Under Secre- 
tary of War Patterson appeared before 
the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, I again brought up the issue. 
There was talk cf the loafers and slackers 
and chiselers, and of the necesc‘ty of 
bringing them, somehow or other, into 
the war effort. I wanted to know wheth- 
er, in the opinion of Under Secretary of 
War Fatterson, there had been any 
change with respect to the character of 
the men, the women, and the children 
who have been and are riow turning out 
cur war materials. 

I now read from page 48 of the hear- 
ings before the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee on the labor and draft bill. 
Under Secretary of War Patterson said: 

Some charge that there is wasted man- 
power in some war plants. I do not dispute 
it. In an undertaking as vast as this one, 
there are bound to be cases of waste. But 
General Knudsen will tell you that the eff- 
ciency of labor in war industry, on the aver- 
age, is good, 


Why were we asking about that sub- 
ject? We were trying to bring out 
whether the conditions in the war plants 
could be improved by better coordina- 
tion, and whether it would be better and 
more efficient to improve the system 
which we now have than to adopt the 
labor draft. The Under Secretary was 
acknowledging that there had been waste 
and hoarding in the war plants, That 
was the reason, Mr. President, why the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
wrote into the bill the special provision— 
and I am glad that it has been retained 
in the conference report—calling on the 
Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version to coordinate the work. It was 
strange, Mr. President, that it became 
necessary for Congress to issue a manda- 
tory direction to bring about coordina- 
tion in the war plants, when the power to 
coordinate had existed from the begin- 
ning. 

Allow me to proceed with the testi- 
mony of Under Secretary of War Patter- 
son: 

I have been in many war plants, where 
planes, rifles, howitzers are made, where shells 
are turned out, where ammunition is loaded. 
The workers are not loafing. If you could see 
them at their tasks, many of them elderly 
men and women, many of them on the mid- 
night shift, traveling. as far as 50 miles to 
work—working because their sons are in 
Europe or in the Pacific—to bring those boys 
back sooner, as they will tell you—you would 
know that these people are not loafing. 


I have never seen a more moving sight in 
my life— 
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This is Under Secretary of War Patter- 
son speaking— 
than to see these elderly people, women in 
the sixties and seventies, out in a plant, 
many working at midnight, having to travel 
35 miles on a bus, working until 8 a. m. in 
a plant where the working conditions are 
grimy and dirty, to say the least. 


That, Mr. President, is testimony 
based upon the visual observation of the 
Under Secretary of War with respect to 
the patriotic effort of the mothers, fath- 
ers, brothers, and sisters of the men in 
uniform. 

I continue reading: 


Senator O'Manoney. Which situation ag- 
scribes the condition——- —~ 

Secretary PATTERSON. I simply say that 
these people are the salt of the earth, and a 
great credit to the Nation. 

Senator O’Manoney. Sure. 

Secretary PATTERSON. And they do not Ioaf, 
they do not come to that plant because they 
want to loaf. You ask them if they are in- 
terested in a post-war job and they say, 
“I want to bring my boy back.” 

Senator O'Manoney. So we have the two 
classes of people, the salt of the earth, and 
those you have just described, those who 
have done this tremendous job of production 
and we talk of the loafers, we talk of the 
shysters. 

Secretary PATTERSON. The people innon- 
essential industry or less essential industry 
are ot loafers, the war is too remote, it has 
not deen brought home to them. 

Senator O’Manoney. You understand, we 
are talking about two classes in a plant. 
First, the salt of the earth whom you spoke 
of, and second, those who have contributed 
to the turn-over. Now are we to understand 
that the great majority of these workers are 
to be regarded as people who belong to the 
first category, the people who are nobly work- 
ing to bring their boys back and the boys of 
their neighbors, or that the majority of 
them belong in the other category, who have 
no concern? = 

Secretary PATTERSON, The majority of them 
are of the first class that you mentioned, 
people who work there steadily. 

Senator O'Manoney. Isn’t that the over- 
whelming majority? 

Secretary Parrerson. Well, it is a good ma- 
jority, all right, The high turn-over rate 
sh ws that the other class form a substantial 
element, however. These turn-over people, 
the ones who loaf and quit voluntarily, they ` 
are not criminals. 


Mr. President, the testimony of Under 
Secretary of War Patterson is to the ef- 
fect that the great majority of the per- 
sons who are working in defense plants 
are not loafers or chiselers or slackers, 
but that they are working with their 
hands, their eyes, and their hearts in 
order to produce war materials with 
which America has crushed, or is about to 
crush, the terrific attempt of tyranny to 
conquer the world. Old men and old 
women with fading eyesight are working 
in these plants. They are the ones who 
gave Under Secretary of War Patterson a 
thrill. They are the ones, as he clearly 
indicated to us in the committee, who 
moved him to his depths, when he saw 
their patriotic effort. 

Mr. President, shall we now send forth 
word to the sons of those mothers and 
those fathers that the Congress of the 
United States has voted to place shackles 
on their hands, and leg irons on their 
ankles, in order to hold them to the ma- 
chines? That is what this bill would do. 
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We talk about the morale of the men 
who are fighting this war. Shall we send 
word to them now, Mr. President, and let 
it be published in the European editions 
of American newspapers, let it go out 
over the radio, and let it be sent by the 
War Department in the broadcasts which 
are prepared for the soldiers on the fight- 
ing front, that Congress is being asked 
to do what a free country never before 
was called upon to do, namely, to place 
the power and authority in the hands of 
one man to control, under regulations 
which he shall prescribe, the working 
activities in every plant, in every factory, 
in every facility, and upon every farm, 
from which there has been pouring out 
the stream of munitions, materials, and 
food to win the war? 

Can anyone doubt the correctness of 
what I say? Let me read the language 
of the bill once more. This is section 5 
(a): 

Sec. 5. (a) To the extent deemed by. the 
Director to be necessary and appropriate to 
carry out the purposes and means declared in 
section 2 of this act and also for the purpose 
of keeping activities and places of employ- 
ment essential to the war effort in productive 
operation, the Director is authorized, by reg- 
ulation— 

(1) to prescribe employment ceilings in 
designated areas, activities, or places of em- 
ployment, fixing the maximum number of 
workers, by age, sex, or occupational qualifi- 
cations, who may be there employed and 
prohibiting the employment of workers be- 
yond such maximum number; l 

(2) to prohibit or regulate the hiring 
rehiring, solicitation, or recruitment of new 
workers by employers and the acceptance of 
employment by workers; and 

(3)— 


Hear me, Senators, while I read the 
third power which is to be placed in the 
hands of one man— 
to prohibit the individuals employed in 
designated areas, activities, plants, facilities, 
and farms, which the Director deems are 
essential to the war effort, from voluntarily 
discontinuing such employment unless, in 
the case of any individual so employed, the 
Director determines that it is no longer neces- 
sary in the interest of the war effort for him 
to remain in such employment or that he 
has a justifiable reason for leaving such em- 
ployment. 

(b) Whoever willfully violates the pro- 
visions of any regulation— 


Not the law, but “any regulation”— 

Whoever willfully violates the provisions of 
any regulation made under subsection (a) 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be punished by im- 
prisonment for not more than 12 months 
or by a fine not to exceed $10,000, or both.” 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Earlier in the day I asked 
the Senator from Utah for an interpreta- 
tion of the provisions in the proposed act 
as it would apply to discharged service 
men or women. The answer I received 
did not entirely clear up the matter in 
my mind. I have since read the bill, 
and I ask the Senator from Wyoming 
now if this bill can be interpreted in any 
other way than that it puts every man 
and woman discharged from the armed 
services under the control of the Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion the instant they leave the service. 
They cannot get jobs except in industries 
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which are approved by the Director. 
Once one of them takes such a job, he 
cannot leave it without the permission of 
the Director. They are absolutely under 
his control, so far as I can see. I ask 
the Senator from Wyoming if he can 
place any different interpretation upon 
it? 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
very moment any serviceman is dis- 
charged and seeks employment he comes 
under the purview of the bill. If he goes 
to work in a facility, in a plant, in a fac- 
tory, on a farm, anywhere, which be- 
comes designated by the Director as es- 
sential to the war effort, then he takes 
his place by his brother, by his sister, by 
his aged grandmother or grandfather, 
and can be frozen to the job. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not claim that it 
requires the Director to prohibit him 
from getting a job—— 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Oh; no. 

Mr. AIKEN. Or requires the Director 
to freeze him in the job; nevertheless, the 
Director would have the absolute power 
to do it, so far as I can see, from reading 
the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senatur from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHUNBEY. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Iam glad the 
Senator from Wyoming answered as he 
did. It should be emphasized that, of 
course, the treatment of veterans is no 
different from the treatment of anyone 
else. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, Thatiscorrect. I 
may say that I am delighted that the 
chairman of the conference, our distin- 
guished friend and colleague the able 
Senator from Utah, fought valiantly 
against the labor draft in the conference 
committee, and before the bill was re- 
ported in the Military Affairs Committee 
of the Senate, ef which he is chairman. 
I compliment the conferees on the aban- 
donment of the labor draft, which came 
from the House. But they have substi- 
tuted, in piace ot that draft, not a freeze 
of the 18- to 45-year-olds, which was 
contained in the bill passed by the House, 
but a freeze of men, women, and children, 
regardless of age or status or residence. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr, O'MAPONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Section 5 (a) of the 
conference report provides: 

Tc the extent deemed by the Director to 
be necessary and appropriate to carry out the 
purposes and means declared in section 2 of 
this act and also for the purpose of keeping 
activities and places of employment essential 
to the war effort in productive operation, the 
Director is authorized, by regulation— 


Todo what? Iturn to paragraph (2), 
on page 3: 

To prohibit or regulate the hiring, rehiring, 
solicitation, or recruitment of new workers. 


If he can make regulations with ref- 
erence to the recruitment of new work- 
ers, can he not put into effect a virtual 
draft of men for employment? In other 
words, it seems to me he could put into 
effect an interpretation to this effect, 
“So many people have to be recruited, 
and I can prescribe the means by which 
they are to be recruited.” In other 
words, he is given the power, in effect, to 
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draft anyone of any age, under the rules 
and regulations which he may promul- 
gate. 
. Mr. OMAHONEY. If the Senator will 
turn to the first page of the conference 
report, and to section 2 (b) clause (4), 
he will see that one of the means pro- 
vided in this measure for the realization 
of its purposes is— 

By making available, for work in essential 
activities, workers presently employed in ac- 


tivities of relative unimportance to the war 
effort. 


Mr. WHEELER. Exactly. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. When that is tak- 
en in connection with paragraph (2) of 
section 5 (a) from which the Senator 
read, we find the clear purpose of the 
bill is to enable the Director to prohibit 
employment in one plant for the purpose 
of making those there employed avail- 
able for employment in other plants or 
facilities to which they should be 
directed. 

Mr. WHEELER. Exactly. And when 
there is added a provision under. which 
the Director may make rules and regu- 
lations for the recruitment of labor, he 
could go into the home and say to a wife, 
“You are more essential to the war effort 
than to the home,” and he coule hold 
that it was necessary to recruit individ- 
uals, whether they were in nonessential 
industries or wherever they were, or 
whatever their age might be. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. To be quite frank 
with the Senator, I must say that para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of section 5 were 
contained in the Senate bill as it was 
originally reported and as it was passed. 
The purpose was first to enable the 
Director to create employmen’ ceilings 
and thereby to make available workers 
and to prohibit employment ‘in non- 
essential industries. That purpose, how- 
ever, was directed by the conviction that 
in a great national emergency `t is justi- 
fiable to grant broad powers over the 
distribution of materials, over the activi- 
ties of businesses, over the number of 
persons that may be employed; but now 
there has been added the power to deal 
with individuals, to which I have deep- 
seated objection. There is a difference 
between human beings and a ton of coal 
that comes out of the ground. 

Mr. WHEELER. I entirely agree with 
the Senator. As I stated, I know he has 
given a great deal of study to the pro- 
posed legislation, but it seems to me from 
a cursory, hurried reading of the confer- 
ence report—and I have not had an op- 
portunity to study it because I have been 
tied up in committee meetings, and have 
just come to the floor of the Senate— 
that there could easily be placed upon 
the measure as now framed the interpre- 
tation that to the extent deemed by the 
Director to be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of section 2, he may “prohibit 
or regulate the hiring, rehiring, solici- 
tation, or recruitment of new workers by 
employers.” 

Then, in connection with the other 
provision to which the Senator called 
attention, it seems to me the language 
could very easily be interpreted in 
almost any way the Director wanted to 
interpret it for the purpose, in effect, of 
drafting anyone he wanted to draft. 
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Mr, O’MAHONEY. May I, in response 
to the Senator, ask him to cast his eyes on 
these three volumes which I have here 
on my desk. They are parts 9, 10, and 
11 of volume 9 of the Federal Register. 
They contain the rules and regulations, 
the Girectives and the orders issued be- 
tween September 6 and December 30, 
1944. They constitute regulations issued 
without public scrutiny; but they dealt 
with materials. Now Congress is asked to 
give to one man the power to write an- 
other volume of regulations dealing with 
individuals. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
want to let the statement just made by 
the Senator from Montana go unchal- 
lenged. He prefaced his remarks by say- 
ing that he has not examined the report; 
that he has read it only hurriedly, and 
has not studied it. I wish to say to him 
that there is no provision in the confer- 
ence report which by any stretch of the 
imagination can be said to be a draft. 
It simply is not in the bill, and it cannot 
possibly be made a draft bill. It is not a 
draft bill. It does not make ny provisior. 
for the drafting of anyone. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I quite agree with 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, 
sure the Senator would agree. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. It does not consti- 

_ tute a draft. We wrote the draft out. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. We took the draft 
out of this measure. There is no doubt 
about it, and I shall always be grateful 
to the Senator from Colorado for having 
made the motion to eliminate—— 


Mr. Pres- 


I was 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. All draft 
features. 
Mr. O’MAHONEY. All provisions 


which remained in the House measure 
giving the authority to make a specific 
draft. 

What the Senator from Montana is 
pointing out, however, is that the power 
which is granted is so broad and it deals 
with individuals in such a drastic manner 
that the effect, from my way of thinking, 
is just as abominable as the thought of 
the draft. 

I may say, Mr. President, that these 
three volumes to which I have made 
reference, three volumes of regulations 
and directives contained in the Federal 
Register, occupy from page 10909 to page 
15194. The printing is three columns 
wide on each page, of comparatively 
small type. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? ~= 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I eppreciate that the 
Senator from Colorado and the Senate 
conferees had, of course, no idea of pass- 
ing any law which would permit the 
drafting of labor, but I want to call at- 
tention again to this language: 

The purposes of this act are to provide the 


most practicable and effective means to ac- 
complish fulfillment of such obligation and 


essential activities, 
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to provide for making the most effective use 
of the manpower resources of the Nation— 


And so forth. I skip over some of the 
language and continue: 

(4) By making available, for work jn es- 
sential activities, workers presently employed 
in activities of relative unimportance to the 
war effort. 


That is one of the purposes. The pur- 
pose is to make available for work in 
workers presently 
employed in activities of relative unim- 
portance to the war effort. 

Then further on, in section 5 (a) (2), 
the power is given “to prohibit or regulate 
the hiring, rehiring, solicitation, or re- 
cruitment,” and so forth. If the Director 
can make rules and regulations for the 
recruitment of individuals he can go fur- 
ther and do what I am about to speak of. 
I admit that it is a somewhat strained 
construction, and I would say to the Sen- 
ator that I do not think such a construc- 
tion ought to be placed on it, yet, when 
we look over the regulations and rules 
which have been promulgated by the ex- 
ecutive departments of the Government, 
and find the strained construction 
which has been placed upon legislative 
acts, it seems to me that when we say to 
the Director, “You can regulate the re- 
cruitment of any person in the United 
States you deem essential to the war 
effort,” that language could easily be 
construed to give him the power to say, 
“We will make a regulation providing 
for the recruiting of John Smith or John 
Doe, or anyone else, because we want to 
carry out the purposes set forth in the 
act; namely, to make available for work 
in essential activities, workers presently 
unemployed in activities of relative un- 
importance to the war effort.” 

Senators may argue all they want to 
that no such broad provision is con- 
tained in the bill, but I say that when we 
give the Director the power to regulate 
recruitment of individuals in the United 
States we give a vast power which, in my 
humble judgment, can be used to draft 
men. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield for one last 
word, and then I shall take my seat? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY, I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Of course 
it is a long step between recruiting labor 
and drafting labor. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; it is not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Para- 
graph 4 of subsection (b) of section 2, to 
which the Senator from Montana has 
called attention, does have a very direct 
connection with paragraph 1, of subsec- 
tion (a), of section 5, The way em- 
ployees are drawn from employment 
which is not essential is by placing a 
ceiling on the nonessential employment, 
so that labor cannot be used in such em- 
ployment. Then a job is found in an 
essential employment, That is the only 
way it is done. It is done in that in- 
direct manner. It is not done by a draft, 
or anything approaching a draft. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand that 
that is exactly what the Senator from 
Colorado intended. I appreciate the fact 
that he would not under any circum- 
stances support a draft. However, when 
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it is said that a draft cannot be effected 
by an interpretation of the bill, I remind 
the Senator that the bill can be very 
easily so interpreted. If we grant the 
power to regulate recruitment for this 
purpose, we give extremely broad power 
to say how the recruiting shall be done. 
How is such labor to be recruited? Those 
charged with the administration of the 
law may say that the only way to re- 
cruit labor is to take it from the home, 
or anywhere else. The Senator cannot 
get away from that construction, no mat- 
ter how much he is opposed to drafting. 
If we grant the power to recruit labor for 
this purpose, we grant the power to draft 
labor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it 
seems obvious that the Senator from 
Wyoming will not be able to conclude 
his remarks this afternoon. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite correct. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported 
favorably the nominations of several 
postmasters. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nominations 
on the calendar. 


POSTMAS1ERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
nations of postmasters be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations of post- 
masters are confirmed en bloc; and, 
without objection, the President will be 
immediately notified. 


THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
peu in the Army be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Army are confirmed en bloc; and, with- 
out objection, the President will be im- 
mediately notified. 

That completes the calendar. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a re- 
cess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 13 minutes p. ni.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
March 29, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 28 (legislative day of 
March 16), 1945: 
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In THE ARMY 
TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
To be generals 
Joseph Taggart McNarney 
Omar Nelson Bradley 
Carl Spaatz 
George Churchill Kenney 
Mark Wayne Clark 
Walter Krueger 
Brehon Burke Somervell 
Jacob Loucks Devers 
Thomas Troy Handy 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY 

First Lt. John William Burtchaell, to Field 
Artillery. 

First Lt, Franklin Rogers Sibert, to In- 
fantry. 

Second Lt. Edward Joseph Geaney, Jr., to 
Infantry. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

George Joseph Newgarden, Jr., to be colonel, 
Infantry. 

John Forest Goodman, to be colonel, In- 
fantry. 

Ferdinand Francis Gallagher, to be colonel, 
Coast Artillery. 5 

Elmer Deloss Gay, to be major, Medical 


Corps. 
Gordon G. Bulla, to be major, Medical 


Corps. 

William Albert Todd, Jr., to be major, Med- 
ical Corps. 
James Bowdoin Stapleton, to be major, 
Medical Corps. 

Fioyd Lawrence Wergeland, to be major, 
Medical Corps. 

Robert Stultz Brua, to be major, Medical 


rps. 

Herbert William Jenkins, to be captain, 
Medical Corps. 

Freeman Irby Stephens, to be captain, Med- 
ical Corps. 

Seth Overbaugh Craft, to be lieutenant 
colonel, Pharmacy Corps. 

Elmer Everett Wehking, to be captain 
(Chaplains), United States Army, subject to 
examination required by law. 

POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
William N. Parkinson, Canoga Park. 
FLORIDA 
James E. Woodham, Campbellton. 
WASHINGTON 
Charles L. Seavey, Winslow. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WeEpNEspDAY, Marcu 28, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Blessed Saviour, Thou hast promised 
that he who cometh unto Thee Thou wilt 
in no wise cast out. As we meditate upon 
those mighty acts whereby Thou hast 
given unto us life and immortality, let 
Us draw nearer the Eternal, lest in self- 
assumed dominance we fail to realize 
that he is greatest in Thy kingdom who 
serves best. May we put the mdst gen- 
erous interpretation on the deeds of 
others and judge their errors with pa- 
tient charity. As we seek to follow the 
reverent steps of Him whose holy work 
was doing good, endow us with great 
moral qualities and lead us to think 
loftily, recognizing ourselves as part of 
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the great human family of God. In Thee, 
O Christ, is the seal and certificate of 
victory over the powers of darkness and 
every form of human oppression. 

How inscrutable is Thy providence; 
Thy ways are past finding out. We re- 
joice that Thou hast not left us without 
a witness. While reason is strong and 
leads us through many a tangled web, 
it does not satisfy; the angel of hope 
comes in, lifts us into the upper realm, 
and guides us on our way. ‘Through 
these most anxious times, bestow upon 
our President Thy most gracious bless- 
ing; be Thou with our beloved Speaker, 
our leaders, all Members, all employees, 
and let Thy holy benediction rest upon 
all our homes. In our Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill and joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 2745. An act to amend section 8 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish standard 
weights and measures for the District of 
Columbia; to define the duties of the 
Superintendent of Weights, Measures, and 
Markets of the District of Columbia; and for 
other purposes,” approved March 3, 1921; and 

A.J. Res. 142. Joint resolution providing 
for the employment of Government em- 
ployees for folding speeches and pamphlets, 
House of Representatives. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

8.62. An act to amend section 3 (b) of the 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended, so as to 
permit exemption of security issues not ex- 
ceeding $300,000 from the provisions of such 
act. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 681) 
entitled “An act to amend the National 
Housing Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes,” 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. BARK- 
LEY and Mr. Erewster members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the 
Senate, as provided for in the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain records 
of the United States Government,” for 
the disposition of executive papers in 
the following departments and agencies: 
. Department of Justice, 
Department of the Navy. 

. Department of War. 

. National Archives. 

. Office of Civilian Defense. 

. Office of Defense Transportation. 
. Selective Service System. 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. COCHRAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and to include a letter from the 
Director of the Budget, 
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Mr, LYNCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and to include a letter from a 
marine. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given per- 
mission to. extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include a telegram ad- 
dressed to the War Production Board. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on three subjects and to include 
certain statements and excerpts. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include a poem written by 
Mrs. Josephine Louise Byrne. 

Mr. RANDOLPH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include editorial com- 
ment. 

Mr. ROONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and to include remarks by. Leo 
Healey. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in’ the Ap- 
pendix of the Record in two instances; 
in the first to include an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Boston Traveler and in 
the second to include an editorial from 
the Boston Record. 

Mr. LUDLOW asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include an article by 
Booth Tarkington. 

Mr. WILSON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and to include 
an editorial appearing in the Madison 
Courier, also an editorial appearing in 
the Seymour (Ind.) Daily Tribune, an 
article appearing in the Columbus Eve- 
ning Republican, also an article appear- 
ing in the Chicago Daily Tribune, and 
two letters, i; 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and to include 
an article appearing in the magazine 
Look by Senators VANDENBERG and Con- 
NALLY on the subject How Can We Keep 
the Peace? 


FREIGHT-RATE DISCRIMINATION IN 
THE SOUTH 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nouncement by the United States Su- 
preme Court, through a majority of the 
members thereof, that it would take 
jurisdiction of the case brought in the 
name of the State of Georgia involving 
freight-rate discrimination should be 
good news to all who believe in fair play. 
Southern industry and agriculture have 
been unjustly penalized and retarded in 
their progress for more than a generation 
by reason of unfair treatment at the 
hands of the railroads. Surely no one 
will criticize the Court in its indication 
that it will at least inquire into this 
much-controverted subject. 

For my colleagues and other interested 
citizens generally who have studied and 
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hoped some day for relief, this is indeed 
a happy day. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, ~ ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
on April 11 for 30 minutes at the con- 
clusion of business on the Speaker's table 
and after any special orders heretofore 
entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House to- 
day for 7 minutes at the completion of 
special orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes today at 
the conclusion of other special orders 
heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


VICTORIES OF OUR ARMED FORCES 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to include in my re- 
marks an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? + 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
great victories being won on all battle 
fronts, on land, in the air, and on the sea 
by our armed forces, have revealed to the 
world an ability and skill on the part of 
generals, admirals, and all our officers 
and a courage and self-reliance on the 
part of all ranks in our armed forces 
that is unparalleled in the history of 
warfare. 

Mr. Speaker, there is glory enough for 
all. The Pacific area and the war against 
Japan will from now on increase in im- 
portance. General MacArthur, in his 
brilliant tactics and strategy, has 
wrought miracles with the comparatively 
small forces under his command. Above 
all, he has demonstrated his ability to 
win great victories at a small cost in the 
lives of his soldiers. The American peo- 
ple and their boys who go out and fight 
when it is dirty and dangerous are enti- 
tled to and will demand the services and 
proven ability of General MacArthur be 
recognized and utilized to the fullest in 
the coming campaign to invade and con- 
quer Japan. I include as a part of these 
remarks an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post: 

MAC ARTHUR 

What is left in the Philippines is several 
tens of thousands of Japanese, all cooped 
up in the mountains and isolated from escape 
or supply by sea; the once-famed General 
Yamashita—and General MacArthur, The 
equetior doesn’t look exactly in order. The 
military problem in the islands is a problem 
of mopping up, and yet we seem to be leaving 
the operations in charge of a man who has 
demonstrated that he is one of the war's 
great captains. A warrior of his prowess 
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should now be put in a position to take the 
war to Japan’s homeland. We find no other 
leader available who is better able to handle 
the job and finish it; on the record, indeed, 
his claim is logical, nay irresistible. 

Lord Wavell insists that great generals afe 
made rather than born. In other words, 
they must learn from experience, and this 
is the attribute that impresses the layman 
about MacArthur. At the. beginning of the 
war he appeared to hold a poor opinion of 
airpower. At the end of the Philippine cam- 
paign he had given the world a perfect 
example of combined operations. Corregidor 
was the final proof. Not in the entire Pacific 
is there a more formidable position than “the 
Rock,” yet it fell to MacArthur, by a superb 
use of air, sea, and land operations, like a 
house of cards, 

Both the _ prostrategy and protactics 
schools of military thought find their point 
of view justified in MacArthur's exploit, 
MacArthur is equally outstanding as a strate- 
gist and as a tacticlan. The strategical Mac- 
Arthur, fed as he was from the Filipino 
underground with whom he had maintained 
his best observers, caught the Japanese flat- 
footed. Last summer he arrived at Morotai; 
the Japanese expected him at Mindanao or 
Luzon, and their dispositions were made ac- 
cordingly. Again they were fooled when 
he landed at Leyte. He moved up to Min- 
doro and Marinduque and profited once more 
from a miscalculation by the Japanese high 
command, „which was sure he was headed 
for southern Luzon. Lingayen was the final 
surprise in this master strategical plan. The 
Japanese prepared for a southerly landing. 
They woke up too late to the fact that Mac- 
Arthur had doubled back to Lingayen, the 
entry of which proved to be the final stra- 
tegical item in the MacArthur repertory. 

In contact with the enemy, i. e., as a tac- 
tician, MacArthur acted with the same skill. 
Having outwitted the enemy, his job was to 
gain his objective at the least cost. This he 
has done and with more success than any 
other commander has achieved in this great- 
est of wars, The final case in point is the 
casualty list in the fighting for Luzon. The 
Japanese casualties, it is reported, were 
145,000, while our casualties were 18,579. 
The result cannot be ascribed to the ease of 
either the fighting or the terrain. Fighting 
and terrain were equally tough. At one 
place, it is reported, the men were ordered 
to take a hill as rocky and as difficult as a 
Pacific atoll. There were over a thousand 
Japanese holding it. MacArthur sent 2 
battalions to the attack, and they got all but 
1 of the Japanese, at a cost of less than a 
hundred casualties among our men, with 20 
killed. That is one of many examples of 
which the Philippine campaign is littered 
showing tactical skill. 

MacArthur's strategical sense, his tactical 
genius and his use of combined operations— 
these are the military qualifications which 
make him the man best fitted to begin the 
victory march on Tokyo. Conditions have 
become ripe almost overnight for direct 
action. Already the occupation of the Phil- 
ippines has reduced the supply route between 
Japan and its stolen treasure house in Indo- 
nesia to a trickle. Air strikes in Japan are 
tearing down the gingerbread structure of 
Japan, where the munitions plants are con- 
centrated and situated virtually at water's 
edge. The sooner the question of command 
is settled the sooner decisive action against 
Japan can begin. For that choice no one 
would inspire greater public confidence than 
General MacArthur. 

The very announcement of the appoint- 
ment would hasten the end of the war. It 
would strike terror into Japanese hearts, 
which are downcast over the way that Mac- 
Arthur has outfoxed and humbled the re- 
doubtable and boastful Yamashita. It would 
inspire our own forces. They know Mac- 
Arthur now as a man who fights with his 
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brains in order to save their lives. No chief- 
tain is more offensively minded. Yet no 
chieftain uses time to greater advantage in 
extensive softening up preparatory to attack. 
In the Philippines he was not ashamed of 
retiring for more softening up if the objec- 
tive looked too difficult to take without great 
loss of life. His skill, in short, is the skill 
and sureness of the rapier. With him in 
command, we feel that no opportunity would 
be lost and our manpower would be con- 
served in reducing the Mikado’s kingdom to 
dust; and that feeling, judging by our experi- 
ence, seems to be shared by many Americans, 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude a memorandum of the policy that 
the O. P. A. is carrying on against the- 
dairymen of Wisconsin in trying to pre- 
vent them from furnishing food to win 
the war. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objéction to 
the reouest of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp in two instances; 
in one to include a letter from a constit- 
uent with comments, and in the other an 
editorial from the Tulsa Tribune dated 
March 24, 1945. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances; 
in one to include an article on the closed 
shop, and in the other an article on the 
racket of Petrillo and Lewis. 

Mr. LEMKE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include short excerpts from 
letters in connection with the farm draft 
and surplus-property disposal. 

Mr. CARLSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution passed 
by the Kansas Legislature memorializing 
Congress not to approve the Missouri 
Valley Authority. 

Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address on the 
subject of treaty ratification delivered by 
his colleague James C. AUCHINCLOsS. 

Mr. HILL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REC- 
orp and include an address he delivered 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System 
last night on the subject Congress 
Speaks, 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recor in two 
instances; in one to include a letter from 
the North Dakota Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Bureau and in the other a telegram 
from the North Dakota Mill and Elevator. 

Mr. HOPE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a letter. 

Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
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in the Recor in two instances; to in- 
clude in one a newspaper clipping recog- 
nizing the outstanding service of John 
O'Donnell in behalf of servicemen by 
Hugh Harrison, managing editor of the 
Davenport (Iowa) Democrat; and in the 
other to include a resolution passed by 
the Cattle Feeders of Eastern Iowa. 


Mr, GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a short article on 
meat shortaze appearing in the Prairie 
Farmer. 


THE MANPOWER BILL 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and include a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was nc objection. 

Mr. HCOK. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
we adopted the conference report by a 
very close vote on the so-called man- 
power bill. The preamble of that bill 
reads as follows: 

In order to adequately support the Army 
and maintain the Navy during the present 
war, and to carry into effect the provisions 
of the declarations of war, pledging all of 
the resources of the Nation to bring the con- 
flict to a successful termination, every indi- 
yidual not in the armed services shall have 
an obligation when called upon to serve the 
Nation in an activity essential to the war 
effort. 


I want you to pay particular attention 
to the fact that the preamble I just read 
emphasizes that in order to carry into 
effect the provisions of the declarations 
of war that we pledge all the resources 
of the Nation in order to bring the con- 
flict to a successful termination. Mr, 
Speaker, the bill passed yesterday cer- 
tainly does not pledge all the resources 
of the Nation. It pledges only the sweat 
and the blood of those who toil for a 
living. The Selective Service Act and 
the theory back of the much talked of 
universal service certainly is not applica- 
ble to the bill we passed yesterday. The 
bill we passed yesterday orders the work- 
ers of America to serve private employers 
who are reaping the profit. We said to 
the workers of America yesterday in the 
bill, “If you refuse to work and serve 
the private employers of this Nation, you 
are subject to -jail penalties.” Mr. 
Speaker, it is foolish ir the extreme to 
say just because we order men into the 
Army through Government edict that 
we can order them into-a war plant. 
This position might be consistent if the 
Government owned, operated, and con- 
trolled, yes, and managed, all the war 
plants, and there were no private profits 
accruing. Now, if we were to follow this 
to a logical conclusion, we should abol- 
ish all profits and put all governmental 
and nongovernmental activities under 
complete Government control, so that 
there would not be any profit made 
srt forcing workers to stay on their 

obs. 

I am very seriously considering, Mr. 
Speaker, if this employment bill is finally 
passed by the Senate, offering an amend- 
ment drafting capital, industry, and 
property to such an extent that we will 
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abolish all profits, put all governmental 
and nongovernmental activities under 
complete Government control, so that 
we may take all profits out of war. I 


see no reason why free labor should be’ 


forced into enslavement for private prof- 
its of employers. 

I hold in my hand, Mr. Speaker, a 
statement entitled “Manpower Bill Seen 
Embodying Fascism.” ‘This newspaper 
story was not written by any wild-eyed 
radical; it was written by none other 
than David Lawrence, a decidedly well- 
known conservative. 

If it is the intention of this Congress 
to carry out the theory of universal serv- 
ice and take the profits out of war, then, 
of course, we have no other alternative 
than to carry out the suggestions that I 
have previously enumerated- It is my 
hope that the other body will see the light 
and not accept this conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent 
herein granted, I include the column that 
was carried in the Washington Star of 
March 27, written by David Lawrence: 


Manrower BILL Seen Empopyinc Fascism— 
THEORY Back or UNIVERSAL SERVICE Not BE- 
ING APPLIED, WRITER SAYS 


“(By David Lawrence) 


Fascism abroad, which is a partnership be- 
tween capitalistic interests and the state, has 
regimented workers and forced them to work 
for the private profit of management. That 
same totalitarian doctrine has been embod- 
ied in the new manpower bill which has come 
from a conference committee of the Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate. ' 

If passed, this bill means that workers in 
America will lose their right to quit work and 
that they must take jobs the Government 
gives them and work for designated em- 
ployers. 

The theory back of the much-talked-of 
universal service is not being applied. When 
a man is ordered into military services he gets 
$50 a month and nobody makes any profit out 
of his service to his country. But now the 
Government, claiming it is fulfilling a war 
purpose, orders American workers to serve 
private employers who make profits. If the 
workers refuse, they are subject to jail pen- 
alties, 

FREEDOM ISSUE RAISED 


This strange development has been fostered 
by a small group of universal service advo- 
cates who think they can spare the profit sys- 
tem from similar treatment. Instead they 
will bring the kind of controversy that should 
never haye been permitted at this state of 
the war. For the issue of freedom versus 
involuntary servitude is raised and, in effect, 
the Government is saying that the patriotic 
efforts of the upward of 50,000,000 men and 
women who have done the war production 
job must now be subjected to penalties and 
intimidation. 

Senator O'MAHONEY, of Wyoming, Demo- 
crat, of the liberal and progressive school 
of thought, rightly condemns the proposed 
legislation as regimentation such as Hitler 
used and Stalin promulgated to get control 
of the workers in Germany and Russia, re- 
spectively. Organized labor has asked the 
Congress to defeat the measure. 

The proposed legislation is vicious in that 
it deprives an aggrieved citizen of any court 
appeal. It offers, to be sure, an adminis- 
trative or interdepartmental committee to 
hear complaints but, under recent decisions 
of the courts, there would appear to’ be no 
possibility of review by the courts of deci- 
sions made by the bureaus enforcing such 
legislation. There is certainly no oppor- 
tunity for relief within the time limits of 
the bill. 
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It is fallacious to say that if the Govern- 
ment can order a man into the Army, it 
can order him into a war plant. Such a 
position would be consistent if the Govern- 
ment managed all the war plants and there 
were no private profits involved. The logi- 
cal sequel of the situation created by the 
new manpower bill would be to abolish all 
profits and put all governmental and non- . 
governmental activities under complete goy- 
ernmental control so that there would not be 
a single dollar of profit made out of the 
use of patriotism to force workers to stay 
on their jobs. Maybe organized labor will 
soon begin to press for such legislation. 

NAZIS MAY WELL SMILE 

Opponents of democracy will derive con- 
siderable satisfaction out of what is hap- 
pening. Hitler and the Nazis may well smile 
at the spectacle of a democracy, which calls 
itself free, finding that it cannot organize 
itself on a voluntary basis to win the war but 
must threaten jail sentences to get the war- 
production job done. Hitler is losing the 
war but apparently his philosophy is win- 
ning, 

Will the Senate and House acquiesce as 
did the Reichstag in Nazi Germany and as 
have parliamentary bodies also at other great 
moments in history when the steam roller of 
“military necessity” rides roughshod over 
them and demands action? Or will Members 
of Congress stand on their rights and insist 
on:a truly voluntary plan? 

The real reason for the manpower muddlè 
has been inefficiency in the administration, 
which now, seeks a way out by drastic meas- 
ures that will cover up its mistakes, It 
is tragic Indeed that, as American armies 
are winning a great victory, this democracy 
is asked to adopt totalitarian methods, 
Fascism has always been simpler thah democ- 
racy, but the American people, up to now 
at least, have preferred the cumbersomeness 
of democracy to the efficiency of Fascism, 

If we were losing the war by our methods 
it would be different, but we are winning. 
The administration’s idea of reward. evi- 
dently is to force workers to become part 
of a strait jacket which deprives them of the 
oldest right in American history—freedcm 
to work without State-made rules of enforced 
work or slavery. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter from a dis- 
abled soldier in the Veterans’ Hospital at: 
Oteen, N. C. 

Mr, NORRELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a short address by 
Dr. Wilson. 

Mr. ROWAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and include 
three articles and a communication from 
the city clerk of Chicago. 


POLAND AND THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


Mr. GORSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no ovjection. 

Mr, GORSKI. Mr. Speaker, in less 
than 1 month from now the United Na- 
tions will meet at the San Francisco con- 
ference. All of the Allied Nations have 
been invited to participate in this con- 
ference with the exception of Poland, 
who has all through this struggle stood 
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side by side with her-allies. Poland was 
the first nation to defy Hitler. When 
the might of Hitler’s war machine in- 
vaded Poland, they fought back. In the 
darkest hour of this World War, the 
Poles never wavered. They stood by 
France and England, always eager to 
fight back the aggressor. When their 
country was invaded from the east and 
west, their soldiers did not surrender, but 
they fled to other countries and from 
there they took up arms and carried on 
the battle. They have suffered just as 
much as any other country. 

Now that the defeat of the Nazis is in 
sight to which Poland has contributed 
her share, and the fighting nations are 
to meet in a conference to discuss the 
problems of peace, this gallant ally— 
Poland—has not been invited. 

I believe it would be a grave mistake if 
Poland did not have a voice at this Con- 
ference. Being one of the nations who 
fought so hard, she is entitled to a seat 
at this gathering. Poland was a party 
in the war and she should be a party to 
the peace conference. Her fate and her 
future is at stake. Being a nation of 
30,000,000 of fighting and courageous 
people, they should have an opportunity 
to present their views at this meeting. 
They should be in attendance to guard 
and protect the welfare of their country. 
They can contribute much to make this 
Conference a success. I likewise believe 
that the other small nations should have 
representation at this Conference, such 
as Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. This 
would be a sign of good faith by the 
larger powers toward the smaller na- 
tions. It would help the cause of de- 
mocracy. It would show the oppressed 
and downtrodden people throughout this 
troubled world that the Allies want to 
see the people enjoy freedom and inde- 
pendence. We are all hoping that this 
war will end all wars. 

But we must not think that defeating 
our enemies will make them love us. 
There will be bitterness and hatred in 
their hearts against all the Allies. Let 
us not make enemies out of those who 
are now our friends. It will be difficult 
to bring about a permanent peace which 
is the hope and aim of all the Allied Na- 
tions, but at least, let us try to be just 
and honest with all nations who are 
sympathetic with us and are waging 
battle in our cause. This will help con- 
siderably to bring about harmony and 
understanding which is so necessary, to 
attain the object for which we are fight- 
ing this war, which is a permanent, just, 
and lasting peace. 


DAVID LLOYD GEORGI 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, liberty- 
loving people everywhere have learned 
with profound sorrow of the passing of 
David Lloyd George, the great Welshman, 
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who during the last war served as Prime 
Minister of the British Empire. 

No nation that has ever existed in all 
the tide of time has contributed more to 
human greatness than has the British 
Isles, in practically every walk of life. 
That is true not only in literature, where 
Shakespeare stands out as the greatest 
of them all, in science, where Newton 
reigned supreme, cr in military leader- 
ship, where Marlborough and Wellington 
rank among the first; but it is especially 
true in statesmanship, where Pitt, Wal- 
pole, Burke, and Gladstone have had few 
equals in all the history of mankind. 

To that great galaxy must be added 
the name of David Lloyd George, who 
will take his place along with them, as 
one of the greatest parliamentary lead- 
ers of all time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. NegLy] is recognized 
for 40 minutes. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker— 

New occasions teach new duties, 

Time makes ancient good uncouth, 

They must upward then and onward 

Who would keep abreast of truth. 


By virture of an ancient custom which 
long since crystallized into a rule as in- 
flexible as the law of the Medes and 
Persians, a Member of the House can be 
properly addressed or designated in de- 
bate or other official proceeding only as 
the gentleman, for example, from Texas. 
This custom, of which we have become 
the ludicrous victims, originated in an 
age in which even the wisest statesmen 
were as incapable of perceiving that the 
House would sometime be enriched by 
a great accession of Members of the 
feminine gender as they were impotent 
to foresee the marvels of the thrilling 
aeronautical days in which we live. 
There are now nine feminine Members of 
the House, and unless all encouraging 
signs fail, the lady membership will in- 
crease as rapidly in the near future as 
it has increased in the recent past. 

Both common sense and common cour- 
tesy demand that when a lady Member of 
the Congress is designated, the designa- 
tion be deferentially and accurately ex- 
pressed in language as pure and modern 
as the object to which it refers. Mani- 
festly it will neither make sense, nor in- 
dicate sanity, for one to say “the gentle- 
man from California, or Connecticut, or 
Illinois,” in speaking of a lady Member 
of the House from one of these States. 

For an indefinite period after a lady 
first became a Member of this body, she 
was habitually addressed as “the lady 
from Montana.” Later, but nobody 
knows when; some place, but nobody 
knows where; someone, but nobody 
knows who, said that feminine Members 
of the House should be designated not as 
ladies but as gentlewomen. Thus was 
launched to our doorstep an antiquated, 
un-American barbarism which should 
not be tolerated in the twentieth century 
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even in an Indian ‘vigwam. But, as the 
record shows, we have received it with 
sufficient hospitality to supply a new 
proof of the old truth that— 
Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


In the hope of moving you to help ex- 
trude this linguistic moon-calf from the 
embrace of the House and restore the 
word lady to the rightful place which the 
term gentlewoman has usurped, your at- 
tention is invited to a number of authori- 
ties on the question under consideration 
in the belief that they will convince you, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, that the 
word gentlewoman should go at once and 
the word lady should promptly return to 
the House to stay. 

The New Standard Dictionary’s defini- 
tion of the word lady includes the follow- 
ing: 

A refined and well-bred woman; a term of 
courteous address; a woman of superior posi- 
tion in society: a woman of good family and 
recognized social standing; corresponding to 
a similar use of gentleman. 


Subject to slight variations in phrase- 
clogy, the definitions of the word lady in 
the authoritative Webster’s, Century and 
Oxford dictionaries are all in accord with 
those quoted from the Standard. 

Murray’s New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles says: 

In modern use lady is the recognized analog 
of gentleman. 


Webster’s says, among other things, 
that lady is the “feminine correlative of 
gentleman.” 

Other dictionaries and grammars 
without number are to the same effect. 

Authorities, with practical unanimity, 
define gentlewoman as “a woman of good 
birth and breeding; * * * a maid 
of honor; a female attendant upon a lady 
of rank.” 

H. W. Fowler, joint author of both the 
King’s English and the Oxford Diction- 
ary, in the 1940 edition of his work en- 
titled “Modern English Usage,” discusses 
the words gentlewoman and lady, in sub- 
stance, as follows: 

“Gentlewoman” has no sense that does not 
belong to the word “lady,” but “lady” has 
half a dozen for which “gentlewoman” will 
not serve—for example, the virgin, titled 
woman, wife, beloved, woman politely de- 
scribed. 


Professor Fowler further says of the 
word “gentlewoman”: > 

It is, however, an old-fashioned if not 
quite archaic word, and as such tends to be 
degraded by facetious use, and to have as- 
sociated with it constant epithets, of which 
some are derisive, as ancient, decayed, inno- 
cent. 


Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, managing edi- 
tor of the New Standard Dictionary and 
its abridgments, is generally considered 
an outstanding American authority on 
the correct use of language. In his 
booklet entitled “Slips of Speech” he 
says of the word “gentlewoman”: 

This homely term, which describes women 
of gentle manners and kindly bearing, has 
been appropriated by persons who do not 
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understand the full significance of ‘“gentle- 
woman” as suggested by Tennyson in his 
famous lines; 
“Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 

In general, those who need to proclaim 
themselves “gentlewomen” are not invariably 
far from being such, and are more closely 
allied to their sisters across the sea who 
declare “I am a perfect lady, and don’t care 
who knows it.” 


In the last edition of Quackenbos’ 
Practical Rhetoric, under the caption 
“Everyday barbarisms, solecisms, and in- 
elegances,” the following appears: 

The title “lady” eventually came to imply 
rank. Then the women of England generally 
assumed it, rejecting that of gentlewoman, 
for which Ruskin says he “does not blame 
them, provided they claim not merely the 
title, but the office yd duty signified by it.” 


Illustrations without number could be 
cited to support the assertion that all 
great American and al] great British 
authors and statesmen, in referring to 
women of attainments such as feminine 
Members of the Congress are presumed 
to possess, have without exception des- 
ignated them as “ladies.” Much more 
than a casual investigation has con- 
vince me that such masters of the fine 
art of current expression as Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dickens, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Wood- 
row Wilson habitually designated a per- 
son of the feminine gender in the cir- 
cumstances of our case as a lady. 

Herbert Spencer, in his masterful es- 
say on the Philosophy of Style, says that 
language is the vehicle of thought and 
that in carrying out the metaphor 
“there seems reason to think that in all 
cases the friction and inertia of the ve- 
hicle deduct from its efficiency; and 
that in composition, the chief, if not the 
sole thing to. be done, is to reduce this 
friction and inertia to the smallest pos- 
sible amount.” Mr. Spencer then points 
out that economy of the recipient’s at- 
tention is the effect among other things, 
‘of the “right choice and collocation of 
words, * * * and the rhythmical 
sequence of syllables.” 

It is contended that to use “gentle- 
woman” as a substitute for the appro- 
pnate word “lady” flagrantly violates 
every law of economy in addition to vio- 
lating all the laws of propriety in the 
choice of words. Four letters are re- 
quired to spell “lady.” Eleven are re- 
quired to spell “gentlewoman.” Hence 
one must expend a hundred seventy-five 
percent more thought, time, and energy 
in speaking or writing the word “gentile- 
woman” than it is necessary to expend 
in speaking or writing the word “lady.” 
A coextensive additional burden is im- 
posed upon the reader or hearer in or- 
der to comprehend the meaning of the 
longer of these words. The reporter of 
debates, the typesetter, the proofreader, 
all uselessly bear an expensive burden 
every time they are compelled to desig- 
nate a lady by the use of the word 
“gentlewoman.” 

The Government not only pays for all 
the time thus wasted, but it also suffers 
a heavy additional less which will in- 
crease in direct proportion to the in- 
crease in the number of lady Members 
of the House. That loss will be the cost 
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of inconceivable quantities of paper 
that will be required to carry the mil- 
lions of repetitions of the seven addi- 
tional letters used in proclaiming the 
notorious perversion of truth that the 
word “gentlewoman” is the app.opriate 
designation of a lady Member of the 
House. 

Should we persist in the erroneous use 
of “gentlewoman,” its bad example 
would doubtless, sooner or later, be fol- 
lowed by the newspapers and the public 
to an extent that would definitely in- 
crease the inexactitude of the Nation's 
composition and hinder the progress of 
its education. If you doubt that pro- 
priety and accuracy of expression are 
highly important factors in the educa- 
tional equation, please remember that 
the famous scholar and teacher, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
University, says: 

First among the evidences of an education 
I name correctness and precision in the use 
of the mother tongue. 


Another point in favor of our adopting 


a Tule that will bar the further use of - 


“gentlewoman” in speaking of our femi- 
nine Members is found in the fact that 
this House is today the only national 
parliamentary body in the entire world 
in which its lady members are designated 
as “gentlewomen.” The following are a 
few examples of the basis of the preced- 
ing assertion: 

In the Canadian House of Commons a 
lady member is called the honorable 
member without any indication of her 
sex—see Canadian House of Commons 
Debates, 1943-44, pages 4330, 5440. 

In the British House of Commons a 
lady member, without a title of nobility, 
is designated as “honorable lady” or “no- 
ble lady’—Parliamentary Debates, vol- 
ume 400, pages 423, 2167. 

In Australia a lady member of Parlia- 
ment is designated as “the honorable 
lady”—Parliamentary Debates, 1943-44. 
page 71. 

In the House of Assembly of the Union 
of South Africa a feminine member is 
designated as “the honorable member’— 
House Debates, 1944, page 259. 

In the Parliament of New Zealand a 
lady member is mentioned as “the hon- 
orable member”—Parliamentary De- 
bates, 1939, volume 254, page 349. 

Please note that the word “gentle- 
woman” is simply a combination of the 
words “gentle” and “woman.” Accord- 
ing to the dictionary, “gentle” means 
“tame, docile, amenable to training, as 
a hound.” What would the country 
think of us; what would our lady col- 
leagues think of us; what would we think 
of ourselves if we should substitute the 
synonymous words “tame” and “docile” 
for “gentle,” and in debate refer to a 
lady Member as “The tame woman,” or 
“The docile woman from such-or-such a 
State”? 

If we were to adopt this custom, which 
would be no more barbarous than the 
one against which we are protesting, how 
long would it be until the last glamorous 
Member of the House would indignantly 
leave here with a sentiment in her heart 
similar to that which was expressed by 
a pioneer, who left the warm Southland 
in the dead of winter and went to a new 
home on a snowy plain of a Northwestern 
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State? In a little while he started back 
to the place from which he had come in 
an old covered wagon which bore the 
legend: 

Farewell— 


Naming the State— 


I bid you adieu. I may go to 
never come back to you. 


The term “lady” is a fundamental part 
of the literature of the world. Ever since 
the day it appeared as the third word of 
the ancient Babylonian “Prayer to Istar, 
Lady of Heaven” to this hour, it has been 
used aš a refined and complimentary des- 
ignation of woman. In every State in the 
Union it is a household word, which no 
one is too illiterate to understand. a 

On the other hand, it may well be 
doubted whether one American in a 
thousand ever saw the term “gentle- 
woman” in a newspaper or magazine 
before the word was countenanced by 
Members of the House. In all probabil- 
ity, not one in a thousand ever heard 
the word pronounced except in the read- 
ing of some ancient composition, or in 
the presentation of some ancient theatri- 
cal production until after the House had, 
from the grave of this long-buried ar- 
chaism, unfortunately “rolled the stone 
away.” 

In a humorous essay entitled “English 
as She Is Taught,” the inimitable Mark 
Twain sets forth a rare collection of 
school children’s answers to examina- 
gon questions, One of these is as fol- 

ows: 


Congress is divided into civilized, half civi- 
lized, and savage, 


Let us not, by continuing to offend the 
eyes and assault the ears of the people 
of an educated Nation with an intoler- 
able barbarism, justify the little one’s 
belief that some Members of the Con- 
gress are either half civilized or savage. 

Let me entreat you to urge your 
friends who are members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules promptly and favor- 
ably to act on my proposal to amend 
the rules so that the House may have an 
opportunity to purge itself of the crime 
of deliberately misusing and willfully 
abusing the English language. 

Thomas Jefferson spent a large part 
of 4 years of his illustrious and busy life 
in formulating rules to assure dignified 
and orderly procedure in the Senate and 
the House. 

Will you not devote a little of your 
time to the task of translating into real- 
ity my amendment, which is designed so 
to modernize one of these rules that the 
word “gentlewoman” may once more be 
buried—and buried, let us hope, with 
such finality that the body will never be 
resurrected. 

If we all join in this undertaking and 
our efforts are crowned with success, we 
may rest assured that a feminine Mem- 
ber of the House will thereafter be regu- 
larly designated by a word so fitly spoken 
that it will be after the similitude of 
apples of gold in pictures of silver. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Nor- 
RELL). Under previous special order of 
the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Ramey] is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 


, but TU 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
gratified by the informative and inter- 
esting address by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from West Virginia, and I con- 
cur wholeheartedly in his conclusion 
that the proper method of addressing a 
feminine Member of this body is to use 
the word “lady” instead of “gentle lady” 
or “gentlewoman.” However, I could not 
help but be intrigued by one of the per- 
suasive appeals which the gentleman se- 
lected in urging us to adopt this type of 
address for lady Members of the House. 

He based his appeal on the theory of 
economy.. In my opinion, it is indeed 
heartening news to this Republic, just 
before Congress launches out into the 
Easter recess, to realize that at long last 
the majority party has come out for 
economy, even though it be only a mat- 
ter of limiting the words of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD to 4 letters instead of 
11 letters, so far as the manner in which 
we address a feminine Member of the 
House is concerned. 

I am one who believes in encouraging 
reformation no matter where it occurs, 
I think it is a splendid thing, and I hope 
that we will use this 4-letter word 
“lady” instead of the 1l-letter word 
“gentlewoman.” I even venture to hope 
that the -New Deal will go further than 
that in its new and novel economy pro- 
gram. After advocating this experiment, 
I hope the New Deal will expand it and 
seek to use 4 men in bureaucracy to take 
the place of 11 men in bureaucracy; I 
hope, too, they will try to reduce $11,000,- 
009,000 appropriation bills to $4,000,000,- 
000 appropriation bills, because I think 
this new make-4-do-the-work-of-11 for- 
mula is a splendid formula which should 
be emulated, expanded, extended, an 
encouraged. : 

I might even call attention, Mr. Speak- 
er, to the fact that the word “save” has 
4 letters and the word “spend” has 5 
letters, so there are some advantages 
even in saving Federal money over 
spending it. I might also point out that 
the word “tax,” while it is an ugly little 
word, has only 3 letters, and the word 
“appropriate” has 11 letters, so under 
this new economy pattern we should 
focus our attention more on tax meas- 
ures than on appropriation measures. 
Verily, Mr. Speaker, great oaks from 
little acorns grow and this new economy 
effort on the part of the New Deal has 
infinite possibilities. 

I cannot help but be encouraged, as 
the Congress is about to recess, by the 


- fact that we have evidence here of econ- 


omy coming from a most unsuspected 
source. I hope the impulse becomes an 
epidemic. By all means let us use the 
4-letter correct. word “lady” to replace 
the 11-letter inaccurate word, but let us 
hope that this new experiment in econ- 
omy—so nobly if so belatedly begun— 
will not stop there. t this reduction 
formula be extended to bureaucracy 
and appropriations. And let it be used 
again and again and again. 
XCI—— 185 
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Mr.RAMEY. May I say that I concur 
with the gentleman’s views in toto in 
regard to economy. The gentleman. 
raised the question regarding the expres- 
sion “gentlewoman” as compared to 
“lady.” My mind runs back to the time 
that one of the leading ladies’ magazines 
conducted a ballot of the women of the 
United States of America on the greatest 
woman that America had ever known. 
This was a ballot of the women of Amer- 
ica which named the 12 most outstand- 
ing women of this country. In this 
ballot Mary Baker Eddy led, Jane 
Addams was second, Clara Barton was 
third, and Frances Willard was fourth, 
and so on down the line. The gentle- 
man’s remarks, as well as the address 
delivered by the distinguished gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], brings 
to my mind that the lady that was con- 
sidered the greatest woman of America, 
Mrs. Eddy, was so voted because she was 
a spiritual pioneer. They recognized 
spiritual pioneering of women as their 
greatest asset. She was constantly re- 
ferred to as the gentlewoman. In Mrs. 
Eddy’s own book and in her publications 
she is referred to as the gentlewcman 
from New England, especially when Mrs, 
Eddy made the statement, “Home should 
be the center and not the boundary of 
our affections.” She was referred to by 
over a thousand writers as the gentle- 
woman, and the woman called the 
greatest of American women did not 
resent it. 

However, I concur with the gentle- 
man’s views as to economy. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, please let 
me sincerely thank the eminent gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] 
for his gracious reference to my remarks. 
His support of the principle it enunciated 
is deeply appreciated; first, be-ause it 
will be effectual, and, second, because 
there is always unusual joy on this side 
of the aisle when a Democratic word or 
deed wins Republican approval—just as 
there is more joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth than there is over 
ninety and nine which need no repent- 
ance. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr.Speaker, most of the 
lawyers of this distinguished body re- 
member the day they were admitted to 
the bar. I remember January 6, 1916, 
when those who had passed the exami- 
nation prescribed by the supreme court 
were brought into the chamber of the 
supreme court and sworn in as members 
of the bar of the State of Ohio. We ap- 
peared a short time before 9 o’clock, as 
the supreme court was to conduct cases 
that day. We were called in alphabeti- 
cal order. My nam: beginning with “R,” 
I was in a corner, and two lawyers were 
waiting there to try a case. The name 
of one of them was Hewson L. Peake. 
As Chief Justice Nichols administered the 
oath he said, “Do you and each of you 
hereby solemnly swear to support the 
Constitution of the United States and 
the State of Ohio?” This cynical law- 
yer at the window, who whispered about 
as loud ‘as Members sometimes whisper 
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here, so you could hear him throughout 
the court chamber, said, “Those chaps 
will have a great deal harder time sup- 
porting themselves than they will the 
Constitution.” 

A lawyer going through the starving 
period, as many of us did, realizes that. 

I believe in this body, the House of 
Representatives, we have found it a great 
deal easier, perhaps, to support the Con- 
stitution than to support our country in 
the time of this world blood bath and 
be able to think without confusion, clear- 
ly, “What is the duty of a war Congress? 
If our fighting sons”—and most every- 
one here has fighting sons—“give their 
all, surely the least we can do is to give 
everything we have, our nervous energy, 
completely forgetting ourselves politi- 
cally, economically, and otherwise, nct 
asking the reason why, to see thai these 
words ‘war effort’ are really ‘victory 
achievement.’ ” 

A great many times we hear the phrase, 
“Is it constitutional?” An outstanding 
constitutional lawyer of the country by 
the name of Swan—some of you remem- 
ber Swan’s Treatise, which has been 
ealled the lawyer’s Bible—said that the 
duty of every citizen was to read his Bible 
daily and the Constitution of the United 
States weekly. I wonder how many peo- 
ple who say, “That is not constitutional,” 
or discuss the Constitution, read the Con- 
stitution of the United States at least 
once a week and, if they do read it, do 
they merely go over it as they sometimes 
read a bill, or do they study that docu- 
ment? So when we say, “Is it constitu- 
tional?” are we merely begging the ques~- 
tion or do we understand the Constitu- 
tion? So many people say, “Never amend 
it. It is a static affair.” 

What is the Constitution? The Con- 
stitution of the United States of America 
is the fundamental law of our land. It 
is that on which the principles of gov- 
ernment are founded, and regulates the 
division of the powers of sovereignty. I 
should like to emphasize, it regulates the 
division of the powers of sovereignty, 
which means that each department -of 
government, the executive, the legisla- 
tive, and the judicial, has its function, its 
sovereign authority, and in that function 
each should mind its own business. 

A great many of us have been to the 
Jefferson Memorial. In that Memorial 
we find these words of Jefferson: 

I am not an advocate for frequent changes 
in laws and constitutions. But laws and in- 
stitutions must go hand in hand with the 
progress of the human mind. As that be- 
comes more developed and more enlightened, 
as new discoveries are made, new truths dis- 
covered, and manners and opinions change, 
with the change of circumstances, institu- 
tions must advance also to keep pace with 
the times. We might as well require a man 
to wear still the coat which fitted him when 
a boy, as civilized society to remain ever 
under the regiment of their barbarous 
ancestors. 


If this situation is to be respected, we 
should amend it as conditions change. 
We must be careful, however, as a 


. change in the Constitution of the United 


States might change the way of life, but 
that Constitution is a safeguard, the 
fundamental law of the land, to change 
with conditions. It is not a monument to 
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some dead deity. It is still a live instru- 
ment to serve the people of the United 
States as part of this world and not 
something to be merely looked at. We 
had far better amend the Constitution 
than to circumvent it if times change. 
We had far better amend it than to by- 
pass it. Of the 21 amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States of 
America, 11 were Bills of Rights, and 
amendments should guarantee rather 
than restrict liberty. 

What is an amendment? An amend- 
ment is the correction of any error, or a 
change needed to conform to changing 
circumstances. 

The first three words in the preamble 
of the Constitution are: “We, the peo- 
ple.” I wonder if we have considered 
something about the Congress of the 
United States. There are over 3,000,000 
people, civilians, on the pay roll of the 
United States of America. Only 533 of 
these are elected or chosen by the people; 
President and Vice President are two of 
them; 96 Senators; and 435 Representa- 
tives of the people. Of course, the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, and executives 
have appointing power. Senators repre- 
sent the State, but there are only 435 
persons, civilians, hired by the United 
States of America who can be fired every 
2 years by the people. When the 435 per- 
sons representing the people are by- 
passed, you, the people, bypass your- 
selves. The man in a department is 
hired and is not responsible to the people. 
He has social security. He can phone all 
over the country. He has this thing they 
call leave. You take 3 leave days a month 
without having a doctor’s certificate. I 
have had a great deal of correspondence 
about the word “leave.” 

You have heard the word “leave.” An- 
other word you hear in Washington is 
“referred.” Another word you hear is 

. “broad view.” A phrase you hear is “pi 
equals x,” sometimes, and you extract the 
cube root and reduce it to a common 
denominator. e Then, you ask Congress 
to spend and’ spend, and the people use 
it who are not chosen by the people yet 
they bypass the people as they bypass 
Congress. There are 435 people who are 
living in a goldfish bowl, only 435. Four 
hundred and thirty-five who ask nothing 
but to serve. Should they ever be by- 
passed? Why should not this body have 
a part in treaties? No selfish man or 
woman can ever be a Member of Con- 
gress. No selfish man or woman would 
ever want to go. They have nothing to 
expect as far as material things are con- 
cerned. That is the reason I should al- 
ways oppose any raise of salary for a 
Member of Congress because he comes 
here merely to give and give «nd give. 

His reward is that he leaves the herit- 
-age of a good name. He has listened to 
the still, small] voice within himself and 
acte&in response to it: He has overcome 

` the temptation to listen to pressure and 

be popular. 

Why should not a man or a woman 
who represents the people participate in 
the amending of that Constitution that 
starts with the words “We, the people”? 
When you bypass Congress you bypass 
every boy in the armed services. He is 
“we people’ and you Members repre- 
sent him. 


You- bypass. every farmer,. 


every businessman, every laborer; you 
bypass every child, you bypass cach citi- 
zen. Yes, you bypass yourself. 

I want to say a word about treaties. 
Should not a treaty be ratified by “we, 
the people,” the representatives of the 
people, rather than the representatives 
of a State only? The United States is 
the only great Nation requiring a two- 
thirds vote of a branch of the legislative 
body to ratify treaties. There is abso- 
lutely no political theory on which the 
two-thirds rule is based. The reasons 
motivating the writers of the Constitu- 
tion to insert the requirement have long 
since disappeared. The Articles of Con- 
federation providing for treaty ratifica- 
tion by a vote of 9 out of 13 States were 
in the immediate background as the 
makers of the Constitution did their 
work. The document was to become ef- 
fective when ratified by 9.States. At 
that time there was serious doubt that 
even this number would join the Union. 
If but 9 had adopted the Constitution, 
then the Senate would have consisted of 
only 18 Members. The two-thirds pro- 
vision was inserted to prevent treaty 
ratification from being placed in the 
hands of the President and 3 or 4 States. 

In the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 no one ever dreamed that the Sen- 
ate would become a bocy of 96. In the 
beginning the House: itself was to con- 
sist of only 65 Members. The demand 
for the two-thirds provision came from 
jealousies and suspicions of the original 
States. The South was interested in 
navigation on the Mississippi River. 
The New England States were con- 
cerned in protecting fishery rights. Sec- 
tions were fearful lest treaties might be 
made which would interfere with their 
respective economic interests. State 
sovereignty was prominent at the time 
of the Constitutional Convention. The 
fathers intended that the President 
should consult and advise with the Sen- 
ate. It was believed that secrecy would 
prevail in a small Senate and that 
treaties would be made in executive ses- 
sion. All of these reasons no longer 
exist. With the growth of the country 
they have passed out of existence, and 
today the United States of America 
stands alone as the only great Nation 
to employ the cumbersome, obstructive, 
senseless two-thirds requirement. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RAMEY. I yield. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. There are 
many instances in the Constitution 
where the two-thirds provision is to be 
found. It requires two-thirds to im- 
peach the President. Does the gentle- 
man think that those provisions should 
also be changed to a majority? 

Mr. RAMEY. In regard to two-thirds 
to impeaeh the President. After all, 
charges are preferred by one body— 
here the House is grand jury—and the 
Senate sits then as a jury to find a per- 
son guilty or not guilty of charges. 
Juries must have a unanimous vote to 
find one guilty of a criminal charge. 
Most States now require only three- 
quarters for verdict in a civil case. The 
impeachment of the President being a 


quasi-criminal proceeding, at least,.asin. 
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the case of Andrew Johnson, who was ac- 
cused of high crimes and misdemeanors, 
I would say that more than two-thirds 
should perhaps be required. There 
should be a unanimous verdict here as 
the Senate is jury. It is really a court 
proceeding. I would say the entire vote, 
because you are finding a man guilty of a 
high crime and misdemeanor. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. RAMEY, 
yield. 

Mr, GWYNNE of Iowa. I call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that the 
two-thirds provision occurs also in the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr, RAMEY. Yes; but that is not now 
a legal document. That is something I 
wanted to mention. That will be the 
subject of further study. The experts 
who have submitted that and those to 
whom we owe so much have yet to finish 
their work. I do not believe we can pass 
on that at this time; at least, not until 
after the San Francisco Conference. 
When it eventually becomes a contract, 
after further consideration at San Fran- 
cisco, and it is ready for submission for 
approval as a treaty. then I think we 
should be governed by the action of a 
majority of both Houses of Congress. It 
should be considered and voted upon by 
the representatives of the people in con- 
formance to the first words of the pre- 
amble of our Constitution,.“‘We the peo- 
ple.” Let me answer that further. 

A fundamental principle of democracy 
is majority rule. The’present method of 
treaty ratification is undemocratic in the 
extreme. The population of Nevada is 
110,247; of New York, 13,479,142. Since 
the adoption of the seventeenth amend- 
ment Senators are elected directly by the 
people. The power of a voter in the 
State of Nevada is the same as that of a 
hundred and twenty voters in the Empire 
State. Pennsylvania has a population of 
9,800,180. The 2 votes from Nevada 
could cancel the votes of the Senators 
from Pennsylvania and New York. 
Thus, the Senators representing 110,427 
can override the will of Senators repre- 
senting 23,379,322. This is a most un- 
democratie process. There are no logi- 
cal arguments to sustain the position 
that the vote of a legislator who objects 
to a treaty is worth many times as much 
as one who favors it. 

One-third plus one of the membership 
of the smaller House of Congress has in 
its hands life-and-death power over trea- 
ties. Under existing procedure if the en- 
tire Senate membership of 96 were pre- 
sent, Senators from 17 States voting 
against a treaty could cause its defeat. - 
Were the Members opposed to a treaty to 
come from 17 of the smallest States, re- 
jection would resuit by the action of Sen- 
ators representing States with a popula- 
tion of approximately ten and one-half 
million people, according to the Census 
figures of 1940. If the remaining Sena- 
tors, representing States with a popula- 
tion of 120,000,000 people, should all vote 
for the treaty, then their will could be 
overruled by. the Members.who represent. - 
10,500,000.. Should only- 


I shall be happy to 
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Senate be in attendance when. a vote on a 
treaty is taken, 17 Members could pre- 
vent ratification. If the 17 votes should 
come from the smallest States and the 32 
votes from the 16 largest States, the Sen- 
ators from States with approximately 
3,500,000 could thwart the will of Sena- 
tors from States with a population of 
over 88,000,000. These are, I realize, ex- 
treme cases, and the alinement to which 
I have referred may never occur. The 


situations I have pictured are, however,. 


possibilities under our system and speak 
eloquently for the undemocratic charac- 
ter of our constitutional procedure of 
treaty ratification. By including the 
House we would require, if we go to 
extremes, at least 110 Members of that 
body plus 25 Senators to reject a treaty. 
This would be the situation in the event 
only a bare quorum existed at the time 
of voting. Majority approval by both 
Houses would be infinitely better than 
the two-thirds rule of one body we now 
follow, 

The words “Communists,” “Fascists,” 
“willful obstructionists,” and so forth, are 
now being too freely used. It was Stu- 
‘art Chase who once said, “We use coined 
words when we are too lazy to think,” 
and we believe now they are used largely 
to shadow-box with an imaginary enemy. 

“Tt is unfortunately true that we have 
leaders who, while disavowing com- 
munism, and giving lip service to de- 
mocracy, are at heart Communists in 
their ideas, or do not realize that their 
impractical proposals are preparing the 
ground for communistic growth. It is 
also true that abuses by organized wealth 
promote the growth of communism. 

“Tf the people of the United States will 
only take an active interest in preserv- 
ing our democracy, which has made the 
United States the greatest and most 
prosperous nation on earth, there will 
be no danger of communism ever taking 
root here. 

“After the wars with Germany and 
Japan are won we shall see whether. 
Russia will keep her promises in the 
matter of holding free elections in the 
liberated countries. If she should fail 
in these promises, or fail to give evidence 
that they will be faithfully kept, then 
the United States should decline to give 
her any financial assistance for her .eco- 
nomic rehabilitation until her promises 
are fulfilled. 

“If, however, Russia should thus fail, 
even so, we should cooperate with her 
upon matters of common concern al- 
though we may abhor her ideology and 
methods. During the time of the czars, 
oppressors though they were, we main- 
tained diplomatic relations with them. 
The same is true of Hitler’s Germany 
until shortly before she declared war 
upon us. If we could do those things 
in the years that have gone we can 
remain. friendly with communistic Rus- 
sia so long as she does not threaten the 
American way of life that we know. 

“We shall hope and pray that this is 
the last world war that this earth shall 
ever know. We hope that the measure 
agreed upon against Germany and later, 
I hope, to be agreed upon against Japan, 
together with a United Nations agree- 
ment at San Francisco to which we shall 
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be a party, will bring nearer the day 
when there indeed shall be ‘on earth 
peace, good will toward men.’ ” 

This quotation is from Hon. Irvine L. 
Lenroot, former Member of the United 
States Senate, in an article which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star of March 
4, 1945. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? K 

Mr. RAMEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MERROW. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on the fine statement he 
has made on this most important issue 
which we will vote upon in the very near 
future. May I ask the gentleman if he 
has been able to find any theory of gov- 
ernment as a basis for insertion of the 
two-thirds rule in the Constitution? 

Mr. RAMEY. The gentleman is talk- 
ing about a general theory? 

Mr. MERROW. Yes. 

Mr. RAMEY. No. The two-thirds 
rule was in reality an historical acci- 
dent. This must be corrected by a con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Let me add, under our present system, 
we bypass the Representatives of the peo- 
ple. If we bypass the Representatives cf 
the people in conection with a treaty and 
say that a mere minority representing 
10,000,000 can stop and thwart the wishes 
of 100,000,000 people, that surely is wrong 
in theory and in fact it is tragic. 

Mr. MERROW. It seems to me it is 
tragic and if this amendment is adopted 
then the House of Representatives, much 
closer to the people than the Senate, will 
have a voice in making not only the 
treaties at the end of this war but the 
treaties for the next 15 or 20 years that 
will be necessary to establish the peace; 
is that not so? 

Mr. RAMEY. Yes. The direct repre- 
sentatives of the people will be the peace- 
makers, they will guarantee the peace, 
and every man in the battefield, every 
mother appearing at her beside will have 
a part in that. We are receiving letters 
every day asking, What are you doing? 
What are you guaranteeing? Members 
of Congress, how many letters do you 
get? You have no power as a Repre- 
sentative of the peor’e in participating 
in this peacemaking. Yet you will be 
held responsible for the peace. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may have 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, will the 


> gentleman yield for a unanimous consent 


request? i 

Mr. RAMEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr, Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 20 minutes at the conclusion of the 
other special orders for today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMEY. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. I think the 
gentleman has made a very fine state- 
ment on a subject that is very important. 
The gentleman knows, of course, that the 
House Judiciary Committee has reported 
a resolution out, the Rules Committee has 
given a rule, and we expect to have the 
matter before the House with 2 days gen- 
eral debate. This matter was before the 
Subcommittee of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the House of which I am a mem- 
ber. I have given it some study and I 
have become firmly convinced that the 
change should not be made. The two- 
thirds provision for ratification of a 
treaty was put into the Constitution for 
excellent reasons. Those reasons still 
exist. It was a fine expression of the 
philosophy of our Constitution which is 
that it set up a Government of law, not 
just a Government by a majority, but a 
Government by a majority acting under 
law. I only wish to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that I hope the entire House and the 
country will give this thing very careful 
consideration before we set aside the 
work of the Fathers. 

Mr. RAMEY. This is a government of 
laws. Whatislaw? I believe Blackstone 
said it was a rule of conduct prescribed 
by the supreme power of any political 
subdivision, which in this case would be 
our Nation. It is a rule of conduct com- 
manding what is right and prohibiting 
whatis wrong. I do not believe it is right 
that a mere minority of one body rep- 
resenting 10,000,000 should be able to 
thwart the will of the representatives of 
110,000,000. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RAMEY. I yield to the gentlemai 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MERROW. It seems to me that 
the gentleman has very clearly pointed 
out in his remarks that the reasons for 
including the two-thirds rule no longer 
exists in the country where the two- 
thirds rule originated. 

Mr. RAMEY. That is right. 

Mr. MERROW. The gentleman made 
the remark: that this is the only great 
country requiring a two-thirds vote of 
one branch of the legislature for the pur- 
pose of treaty ratification. Does the 
gentleman believe that our system weak- 
ens the hands of the Chief Executive in 
foreign affairs? 

Mr. RAMEY. Yes; it does. 

Mr. MERROW. Is that a bad thing? 

Mr. RAMEY. Yes. 

Mr. MERROW. Because of our sys- 
tem then our representatives at the peace 
table will be the weakest of any repre- 
sentatives of the great nations. Is that 
right? 

Mr. RAMEY. We represent the great- 
est Nation, but represent the weakest as 
far as the peace table is concerned. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Right along that 
line for my information and for the in- 
formation of the House, may I ask how 
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treaties are now ratified in Russia? We 
are talking about the great powers, and 
I think the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire just said that the United States 
was the only great power that had the 
two-thirds rule. 

Mr. RAMEY. It is my understanding 
that Mr. Stalin will ratify the treaties 
for Russia. The United States is the 
only great power that has the two-thirds 
rule. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. «Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. I would 
like to make the observation that the 
making of treaties is a lot different, to 
my way of thinking, than other laws. * 

Mr. RAMEY. A majority of both 
branches of Congress should decide in 
every instance. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. I am 
speaking of the average everyday law 
that is passed by Congress. A treaty, on 
the average, will be in force over a long 
period of years, and in order to prove 
successful must have popular support. 
A treaty is a sacred contract between 
nations and therefore cannot be easily 
rescinded by action on our part alone 
as is the case with the ordinary enact- 
ment. 

Mr. RAMEY. That is right. It must 
have popular support. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. And 
every treaty must have a lasting support 
over a long period of years. It must have 
the spiritual approval of the people of 
the various nations involved. 

Mr. RAMEY. That is right. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. So I 
would hesitate in moving too quickly on 
this matter. Perhaps we should have a 
two-thirds rule; at least, we should have 
an overwhelming sanction of the people 
when we put a treaty into effect, because 
we cannot do away with it so easily as 
we could a general enactment. 

Mr. RAMEY. Does the gentleman feel 
that he could not trust his own House of 
Congress in ratifying a treaty by a ma- 
jority vote in that body? Does he feel 
he could not trust the sacred and serious 
matter of treaty making to the House of 
Representatives? Does he méan he could 
not trust the House of Representatives 
here as well as the Senate? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. I think 
the gentleman will agree that we do pass 
some laws by a simple majority on which 
2 or 3 years from now, or within a rela- 
tively short period of time, we might 
want to change cur minds. It might be 
that 2 years from now 51 percent of the 
people of this country would support a 
change, whereas if it takes two-thirds of 
the people of the country or two-thirds 
of the Representatives to put into effect 
a treaty, then it might be a long period 
of time before the popular support would 
get down to less than 50 percent. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, may I askin 
that connection, addressing my remarks 
to the gentleman from Missouri, would 
not a majority of both Houses of the 
Congress better reflect the feeling of the 
public than two-thirds or 64 Members of 
the Senate? 
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Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Per- 
sonally, I would be in favor of having 
two-thirds of both Houses, but I doubt 
that a simple majority would be sufi- 
cient. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recor and include an address deliv- 
ered by Dr. Paul J. Raver, in San An- 
tonio, Tex., at the national rural electri- 
fication meeting in January. I have a 
statement from the Public Printer that 
this exceeds the limit and will cost $169, 
but I ask that it be printed notwith- 
standing that fact. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp with ref- 
erence to the effect of the Mexican water 
treaty now pending in the Senate on vet- 
erans’ rights and preferences to land in 
the southwestern part of the United 
States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gwynne] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 


LIMITATION OF CERTAIN ACTIONS IN 
FEDERAL COURTS 


Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include a cita- 
tion of authorities and excerpts from 
certain statutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to call to the attention of the 
House a bill that I have introduced, H. R. 
2788, a copy of which will be set out at 
the close of these remarks, 

The purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion is to cure’a defect in our present 
laws relating to the limitations of ac- 
tions. 

It has long been the ambition of the 
courts to afford a forum in which dis- 
putes between the Government and citi- 
zens, or between private litigants, can be 
tried in accordance with established 
rules and without delay. It has long 
been the public policy to require the 
litigation of these disputes within a rea- 
sonable time. Subjecting an individual 
to suit on an ancient and perhaps for- 
gotten claim has been outlawed for the 
most part by various statutes of limita- 
tion. Many statutes creating a right of 
action expressly designate the time with- 
in which such action must be brought. 
Some, however, do not, and the proposed 
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legislation would require such suits to 
be begun within 1 year after the cause of 
action accrued. 

Several exceptions are made to this 
general rule. First, public actions to 
recover money damages may be enforced 
if brought within 2 years after the cause 
of action accrued except when the'United 
States is not the real party at interest. 
Second, when an applicable State statute 
prescribes a shorter period of limitation 
for the cause of action in question, the 
period of limitation so fixed by State law 
will govern. 

The need for the proposed legislation 
can be demonstrated by reference to a 
few situations which have arisen. For 
example, the United States District Court 
for the Northern District of Iowa re- 
cently had before it an action com- 
menced in October 1944 for compensa- 
tion and liquidated damages for over- 
time services from October 1938, to July 
1941. The suit was filed more than 3 
years after the employment terminated 
and 6 years after the cause of action 
accrued. Iowa had attempted to put a 
reasonable limitation on the time within 
which an action could be brought under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, but be- 
cause Iowa did not have a State wage- 
and-hour statute, the district court held 
that her statute of limitations was in- 
valid as an attempt to legislate in a field 
reserved to this Congress. Thereupon 
the court applied the Iowa statute of 
limitation provided for action on con- 
tracts—5 or 10 years, depending on 
whether it was unwritten or- written. 

Notwithstanding laches, recovery is 
permitted from a former employer who 
may have been complying with the Fair 
Labor Standards Act throughout the pe- 
riod of employment. This situation 
comes about by reason of the extension 
of laws through interpretation and appli- 
cation by administrative agencies. It is 
often where a new interpretation is ap- 
plied that an employer for the first time 
finds himself liable for large sums for 
past services of individuals many of 
whom may no longer be in his employ 
but whose right to collect can be asserted 
as much as 12 years later, Such a sit- 
uation begs for correction. Any of the 
pending bills on administrative proce- 
dure will, when passed, protect the public 
against retroactive liability. under new 
rulings or interpretations, but there re- 
mains this unlimited liability for old 
claims which originate both under ex- 
plicit statutes as well as under new rul- 
ings on vague or even apparently unam- 
biguous laws, rules, and regulations. 

Most of the Federal acts creating civil 
rights of action provide a statute of lim- 
itation. However, under at least 10 such 


- acts, no limitation is expressed and in 


such cases the law of the State in which 
the action is brought is held to govern. 
This results in widespread variations; as 
I just observed, one State, Maryland, 
permits an action under some Federal 
laws to be brought 12 years after the 
action accrues. The period in other 
States for similar actions ranges from 
that period down to 6 months. Such 
variation is conducive neither to good 
government nor fair and equal treatment 
under law. 
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We not only have limitations of varied 
lengths in the several States creating dis- 
crimination, not only new liabilities 
springing from novel and retroactive in- 
terpretations, but many of these civil 
actions are for both actual and exem- 
plary damages. Under the Sherman act, 
which prohibits things other than the 
“ugly specter of monopoly,” a person in- 
jured by reason of anything forbidden 
may sue for threefold damages and an 
action is limited only by whatever may 
be the law of the forum. In January the 
Supreme Court rebuffed the Justice De- 
partment in its unsuccessful attempt to 
reinterpret certain patent laws to force 
compulsory licensing. Had the Court 
approved, thousands of actions for treble 
damages could have been brought against 
owners of patents whose practices were 
questioned only on the basis of a new 
interpretation of an old law. Further, 
the same individual would have been 
liable for various periods under the laws 
of the several States. 

The Congress has many times refused 
to outlaw basing point systems of de- 
livered prices. Notwithstanding, the 
Federal Trade Commission has long at- 
tempted to achieve the same result 
through what the courts have decried 
as indirection. If the Commission is 
successful in two cases now pending in 
the Supreme Court, this new interpreta- 
tion of law by an administrative agency 
will result in the outlawing of a practice 
of 50 years standing and will subject 
thousands of companies and individuals 
to threefold penalties for periods ranging 
up to the maximum State statute of lim- 
itations. 

Similar confusion as to limitations 
exists under Federal laws covering con- 
sular fees, public lands, shipping, trans- 


portation and labor. Under the Fair~ 


Labor Standards Act the concepts of 
work time, over-all coverage, and the 
Administrator’s authority are constantly 
being enlarged by new interpretation. 
Each enlargement is given effect as of 
the date the act became effective. Con- 
sequently employers are finding them- 
selves liable for damages, doubled, for 
events which were lawful when they oc- 
curred but unlawful in retrospect. No 
Federal statute of limitation protects 
them except the varied laws of the 
States. 

The bill I introduce will establish a 
reasonable time limit on actions created 
by Federal law. It will not affect those 
actions to which a Federal statute al- 
ready applies. Neither will it affect in- 
junction proceedings nor criminal ac- 
tions instituted by the Government to 
protect the public interest. 

Following is a copy of H. R. 2788: 

Be it enacted, ete., That title 28 of the 
United States Code, as amended, be further 
amended by adding a new section to be 
known as section 793, and to read as follows: 

“Sec. 793. Except as otherwise provided in 
any action creating a right of action to 
recover damages, actual or exemplary, no 
action under the laws of the United States 
shall be maintained unless the same is com- 
menced within 1 year after such cause of 
action accrued, unless a shorter time be fixed 
in any applicable State statute. Provided, 
however, That public actions to recover 
money damages may be enforced if brought 
within 2 years after the cause of action ac- 
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crued except when the United States is not 
the real party at interest. Provided, further, 
That the person liable for such damages, 
shall within the same period, be found within 
the United States so that proper process 
thereof may be instituted and served against 
such person. 


Iam also setting out the provisions of 
the various statutes establishing either 
a public or private right of action for the 
recovery of damages. Below each statute 
referred to is indicated whether the 
action provided is private or public. Also 
indicated is the statute of limitations for 
the action and if no limitation is provided 
in the law, the notation “no limitation” 
is used. 

Twenty-eight, United States Court of 
Appeals, 725, provides as follows: 


Laws of States as rules of decision. The 
laws of the several States, except where the 
Constitution, treaties, or statutes of the 
United States otherwise require or provide, 
shall be regarded as rules of decision in trials 
at common law, in the courts of the United 
States, in cases where they apply. 


Twenty-eight, United States Court of 
Appeals, 791, provides as follows: 


Penalties and forfeitures; under laws of 
United States. No suit or prosecution for any 
penalty or forfeiture, pecuniary or other- 
wise, accruing under the laws of the United 
States, shall be maintained, except in cases 
where it is otherwise specially provided, un- 
less the same is commenced within 5 years 
from the time when the penalty or forfeiture 
accrued: Provided, That the person of the 
offender, or the property liable for such 
penalty or forfeiture, shall, within the same 
period, be found within the United States; 
so that the proper process therefor may be 
instituted and served against such person or 
property. 


In suits for the recovery of damages 
authorized by Federal statute the courts 
hold, in the absence of specific statute 
of limitations in the act creating the 
right, that section 791, quoted above, 
governs public actions in the nature of 
penalties or forfeitures and that section 
725, quoted above, governs private ac- 
tions for liquidated damages. 

AGRICULTURE, 7 U. S. C. A. 
PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT, 1921 


Sec. 207 (g). Whoever fails to comply with 
the provisions of this section or of any reg- 
ulation or order of the Secretary made there- 
under shall be liable to a penalty of not 
moze than $500 for each such offense, and 
not more than $25 for each day it continues, 
which shall accrue to the United States and 
may be recovered in a civil action brought by 
the United States. (Public—No limitation.) 

Sec. 210. (a) Any person complaining of 
anything done or omitted by a “defendant” 
in violation of sections 205, 206, 207, or 208 
* * + may within 90 days after the cause 
of action accrues apply (to the Secretary who 
will investigate, hear defense, find damages, 
and order defendant to pay). (Private—Lim- 
itation: 90 days.) 

(t) If the defendant does not comply with 
an order for the payment of money within 
the time limit in such order, the complain- 
ant, or any person for whose benefit such 
order was made, may within 1 year of the 
date of the order file in the district court of 
the United States for the district in which he 
resides or in which is located the principal 
place of business of the defendant or in any 
State court having general jurisdiction of the 
parties, a petition setting forth briefly the 
causes for which he claims damages and the 
order of the Secretary in the premises. Such 
suit in the district court shall proceed in all 
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respects like other civil suits for damages 
except that the findings and orders of the 
Secretary shall be prima facie evidence of the 
facts therein stated, and the petitioner shall 
not be liable for costs in the district court 
nor for costs at any subsequent state of the 
proceedings unless they accrue upon his 
appeal. (Limitation; 1 year.) 

PERISHABLE AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES ACT 

Sec. 499e. Liability to persons injured— 
Amount of damages: j 

(a) If any commission merchant, dealer, or 
broker violstes any provision of section 499b 
of this chapter he shall be Hable to the per- 
son or persons injured thereby for the full 
amount of damages sustained in consequence 
of such violation. 

499f (Complaint must be made within 9 
months). 

499g (b) (Petition for enforcement must 
be filed within 3 years). 

Private—Limitation: Complaint, 9 months; 
petition filed in 3 years. 


ALIENS AND CITIZENSHIP, 8 U. S. ©. A. 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


Sec. 43. Civil action for deprivation of 
rights. 

Every person who, under color of any stat- 
ute, ordinance, regulation, custom, or usage, 
of any State or Territory, subjects, or causes 
to be subjected, any citizen of the United 
States or other person within the jurisdic- 
tion thereof to the deprivetion of any rights, 
privileges, or immunities secured by the 
Contitution and laws, sha)! be liable to the 
party injured in an action at law, suit in 
equity, or other proper proceeding for redress. 
(Private—No limitation.) 

Sec. 47. Conspiracy to interfere with civil 


(1) * . + 

(2) OL Se E 

(3) * * + in any case of conspiracy set 
forth in this section, if one or more persons 
engaged therein do, or cause to he done, any 
act in furtherance of the object of such con- 
splracy, whereby another is injured in his 
person or property, or deprived of having and 
exercising any right or privilege of a citizen 
of the United States, the party so injured or 
deprived may have an action for the recovery 
of damages, occasioned by such injury or de- 
privation, against any one or more of the 
conspirators. 


BANKS AND BANKING, 12 U.S.C. A. 


Src. 86. Usurious interest; penalty for tak- 
ing limitations: - 

The taking, receiving, reserving, or charg- 
ing a rate of interest greater than is allowed 
by the preceding section, when knowingly 
done, shall be deemed a forfeiture of the en- 
tire interest which the note, bill, or other 
evidence of debt carries with it, or which has 
been agreed to be paid thereon. In case 
the greater rate of interest has been paid, the 
person by whom it has been paid, or his legal 
representatives, may recover back, in an ac- 
tion in the nature of an action of debt, twice 
the amount of the interest thus paid from 
the association taking or receiving the same: 
Provided, That such action is commenced 
within 2 years from the time the usurious 
transaction occurred. (Private—Limitation: 
2 years.) 

BANKS AND BANKING, 12 U.S.C. A. 

Src. 1202. National Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration: (Provisions identical with section 
86 above.) 

COMMERCE AND Trane, 15 U.S.C. A. 
SHERMAN ANTITRUST ACT, AS AMENDED 

Sec. 15. Svits by persons injured; amount 
of recovery: 

Any person who shall be injured in his 
business or property by reason of anything 
forbidden in the antitrust laws may sue 
therefor in any district court of the United 
States in the district in which the defendant 
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resides or is found or has an agent, without 
respect to the amount in controversy, and 
shall recover threefold the damages by him 
sustained, and the cost of suit, including a 


reasonable attorney’s fee. (Private—No limi- 
tation.) 
COMMERCE AND Trane, 15 U. S. C. A. 
WEBB EXPORT TRADE ACT 

Sec. 65.* * © Any association which 
shall fail so to do (file statement, etc., with 
F. T: C.) ‘shall not have the benefit of the 
provisions of section 2 and section 3 of this 
act, and it shall also forfeit to the United 
States the sum of $100 for each and every 
day df the continuance of such failure, which 
forfeiture shall be payable into the Treasury 
of the United States and shall be recoverable 
in a civil suit. (Public—No limitation.) 


BANKS AND BANKING, 12 U. S. C. A. 


Sec. 93. Violation of provisions of chapter; 
forfeiture of franchise; personal liability of 
directors. 

If the directors of any national banking 
association shall knowingly violate, or know- 
ingly permit any of the officers, agents, or 
servants of the association to violate any of 
the provisions of this chapter, all the rights, 
privileges, and franchises of the association 
shall be thereby forfeited. Such violation 
shall, however, be determined and adjudged 
by a proper district or Territorial court of 
the United States, in a suit brought for that 
purpose by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
in his own name, before the association shall 
be declared dissolved. And in cases of such 
violation, every director who participated in 
or assented to the same shall be held liable 
in his personal and individual capacity for 
all damages which the association, its share- 
holders, or any other person shall have sus- 
tained in consequence of such violation. 
(Private—No limitation.) 


COMMERCE AND TRADE, 15 U.S.C. A. 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION—PREVENTION OF 
UNFAIR METHODS OF COMPETITION 

Sec, 72. Importation or sale of articles at 
less than market value or wholesale price: 
. * * » » 


Any person injured in his business or prop- 
erty by reason of any violation of or combi- 
nation or conspiracy to violate, this section, 
may sue therefor in the district court of the 
United States for the district in which the 
defendant resides or is found or has an 
agent, without respect to the amount in con- 
troversy, and shall recover threefold the dam- 
ages sustained, and the cost of the suit, in- 
cluding a reasonable attorney’s fee. (Pri- 
vate—No limitation.) 


~ COMMERCE AND Trane, 15 U.S. C. A. 
SECURITIES ACT OF 1933 


Sec. 77k. Civil liabilities on account of 
false registration statement. 

(g) In no case shall the amount recover- 
able under this section exceed the price at 
which the security was offered to the public. 

Sec. 771. Civil liabilities arising in connec- 
tion with prospectuses and communications. 

(2) * * * may sue either at law in 
equity in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, to recover the consideration paid for 
such security with interest thereon, less the 
amount of any income received thereon, upon 
the tender of such security, or for damages 
if he no longer owns the security. 

Src. 77m. Limitation of actions. No action 
shall be maintained to enforce any liability 
created under section 77k or section 771 (2) 
unless brought within 1 year after the dis- 
covery of the untrue statement or the omis- 
sion, or after such discovery should have 
been made the exercise of reasonable dili- 
gence or, etc. (Private—Limitation: 1 year.) 


COMMERCE AND Trane, 15 U. S. C. A. 
TRUST INDENTURE ACT OF 1939 


Tiwww. Liability for misleading state- 
ments, (For actual damage.) No action 
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shall be maintained to enforce any liability 

created under this section unless brought 

within 1 year after the discovery of the facts 

constituting the cause of action and within 

3 years after such cause of action accrued. 

(Private—Limitation: 1 year, 3 years.) 

COMMERCE AND TRADE, 15 U. S. C. A. 
SECURITIES EXCHANGE ACT OF 1934 
Sec. 78ff. Penalties: 


(b) Any issuer which fails to file informa- 


tion, documents, or reports pursuant to an 
undertaking contained in a registration 
statement as provided in subsection (d) of 
section 780 of this chapter shall forfeit to 
the United States the sum of $100 for each 
and every day such failure to file shall con- 
tine * * * recoverable in a civil suit in 
the name of the United States. (Public—No 
limitation.) 

Sec. 78r. Liability for misleading state- 
ments: 

(a) For damages caused by such reliance. 

(c) No action to be brought after 1 year 
after discovery or after 3 years after cause 
accrued, (Private—Limitation: 1 year, 3 
years.) 


COMMERCE AND TRADE, 15 U. S, C. A. 
PUBLIC UTILITY HOLDING COMPANY ACT OF 1935 


Sec. 78p. Misleading statements, penalty; 
rights and remedies: 
(a) Same as 78r above. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS AND INTERCOURSE, 
22 U. S. C. A. 


Sec. 92. Exaction of excessive fees gen- 
erally; penalty of treble amount. Whenever 
any consular officer collects, or knowingly 
allows to be collected for any service, any 
other or greater fees than are allowed by law 
for such service, he shall, besides his lability 
to refund the same, be liable to pay to the 
person by whom or in whose behalf the same 
are paid, treble the amount of the unlawful 
charge so collected, as a penalty, to be re- 
covered with costs, in any proper form of 
action by such person for his own use. And 
in any such case the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may retain out of the compensation of 
such officer, the amount of such overcharge, 
and of such penalty, and charge the same 
officer in account, and may thereupon refund 
such unlawful charge, and pay such penalty 
to the person entitled to the same if he shall 
think proper so to do. (Private—No limita- 
tion.) 

Lapor, 29 U. S. C. A. 
FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT OF 1938 

Sec, 216: 

(b) Any employer who violates the pro- 
visions of section 206 or section 207 of this 
act shall be lable to the employee or em- 
ployees affected in the amount of their un- 
paid minimum wages, or their unpaid over- 
time compensation, as the case may be, and 
in an additional equal amount as liquidated 
damages. Action to recover such liability 
may be maintained in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction by any one or more em- 
ployees for and in behalf of himself or them- 
selves and other employees similarly sit- 
uated, or such employee or employees may 
designate an agent or representative to 
maintain such action for and in behalf of 
all employees similarly situated. The court 
in such action shall, in addition to any 
judgment awarded to the plaintiff or plain- 
tiffs, allow a reasonable attorney’s fee to be 
paid by the defendant, and costs of the ac- 
tion. (Private—No limitation.) 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS, PROPERTY AND Works, 40 
U. S. C. A. 

Sec. 270a. Bonds of contractors for public 
buildings or works; waiver of bonds cover- 
ing contract performed in foreign country: 

(a) Before any contract, exceeding $2,- 
000 in amount, for the construction, alter- 
ation, or repair of any public buildings or 
public work of the United States is awarded 
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to any person, such person shall furnish to 
the United States the following bonds, which 
shall become binding ùpon the award of the 
contract to such person, who is hereinafter 
designated as contractor: 

aJe e 

(2) A payment bond with a surety or 
sureties satisfactory to such officer for the 
protection of all persons supplying labor 
and material in the prosecution of the work 
provided for in said contract for the use 
of each such person, * 


Sec. 270b: 
(a) . * se, 
(b) * * + but no such suit shall be 


commenced after the expiration of 1 year 
after the date of final settlement of such 
contract. (Private—Limitation: 1 year.) 


Pustic Contracts, 41 U. S. C. A. 


(Under sec. 35, contracts exceeding $10,000 
must stipulate:) 

(d) That no male person under 16 years 
of age and no female person under 18 years 
of age and no convict labor will be employed 
by the contractor in the manufacture or pro- 
duction or furnishing of any of the materials, 
supplies, articles, or equipment included in 
such contract; 

(Under sec. 36 the liability for breach is 
the sum of $10 per day and a sum equal to 
the amount of underpayment of wages.) 

“All sums withheld or recovered as deduc- 
tions, rebates, refunds, or underpayments of 
wages shall be held in a special deposit ac- 
count and shall be paid, on order of the Sec- 
retary of Labor, directly to the employees who 
have been paid less than minimum rates of 
pay as set forth in such contracts and on 
whose account such sums were withheld or 
recovered: Provided, That no claims by em- 
ployees for such payments shall be enter- 
tained unless made within 1 year from the 
date of actual notice to the contractor of the 
withholding or recovery of such sums by the 
United States. (Public—No limitation. Pri- 
vate—Limitation: 1 year from recovery.) 

Pustic Contracts, 41 U.S.C. A. 
CONTRACT SETTLEMENT ACT OF 1944 

Src. 119: ; 

(c) Every person who makes or causes to 
be made, or presents or causes to be presented 
to any officer, agent, or employee of any Gov- 
ernment agency any claim, bill, receipt, 
voucher, statement, account, certificate, af- 
fidavit, or deposition, knowing the same to 
be false, fraudulent, or fictitious statement 
or entry, or who shall cover up or conceal 
any material fact, or who shall use or en- 
gage in any other fraudulent trick, scheme, 
or device, for the purpose of securing or ob- 
taining, or aiding to secure or obtain, for any 
person any benefit, payment, compensation, 
allowance, loan, advance, or compensation, 
allowance, loan, advance, or Government 
agency in connection with the termination, 
cancelation, settlement, payment, negotia- 
tion, renegotiation, performance, procure- 
ment, or ward of a contract with the United 
States or with any other person, and every 
person who enters into an agreement, com- 
bination, or conspiracy so to do, (1) shall 
pay to the United States an amount equal 
to 25 percent of any amount thereby sought 
to be wrongfully secured or obtained but not 
actually received, and (2) shall forfeit and 
refund any such benefit, payment, compensa- 
tion, allowance, loan, advance, and emolu- 
ment received as a result thereof and (3) shall 
in addition pay to the United States the 
sum of $2,000 for each such act, and double 
the amount of any damage which the United 
States may have sustained by reason there- 
of, together with the costs of suit. (Public— 
No limitation.) 


Pustic Lanns, 42 U. S. C. A. 

Sec. 107. Penalty for false information by 
register. If any person applies to any reg- 
ister to enter any land whatever, and the 
register knowingly and falsely informs the 
person so applying that the same has already 
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been entered, and refuses to permit the per- 
son so applying to enter the same, such 
register shall be liable therefor to the person 
so applying, for $5 for each acre of land 
which the person so applying offered to enter, 
to be recovered by action of debt in any court 
of record having jurisdiction of the amount. 
(Private—No limitation.) 


Supping, 46 U. S. C. A. 


Sec. 596. Time for payment; double wages 
recoverable: 

The master or owner of any vessel mak- 
ing coasting voyages shall pay to every sea- 
man his wages within 2 days after the termi- 
nation of the agreement under which he was 
shipped, or at the time such seaman is dis- 
charged, whichever first happens; and, in 
cese of vessels making foreign voyages, or 
from a port on the Atlantic to a port on the 
Pacific, or vice versa, within 24 hours after 
the cargo has been discharged, or within 4 
days after the seaman has been discharged, 
whichever first happens; and in all cases the 
seaman shall be entitled to be paid at the 
time of his discharge on account of wages 
a sum equal to one-third part of the balance 
due him. Every master or owner who re- 
fuses or neglects to make payment in the 
manner hereinbefore mentioned without suf- 
ficient cause shall pay to the seaman a sum 
equal to 2 days’ pay for each and every day 
during which payment is delayed beyond the 
respective periods, which sum shall be re- 
coverable as wages in any claim made before 
the court; but this section shall not apply to 
masters or owners of any vessel the seamen of 
which are entitled to share in the profits of 
the cruise or voyage. This section shall not 
apply to fishing or whaling vessels or yachts. 
(Private—No limitation.) 


Surrrine, 46 U. S. C. A. 
ACT OF SEPTEMBER 7, 1916 


Sec. 814: 

Whoever violates any provision of this sec- 
tion shall be liable to a penalty of $1,000 for 
each day such violation continues, to be re- 
covered by the United States in a civil ac- 
tion.—(Public—No limitation.) 


SHIPPING, 46 U. S. C. A. 
MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1936 

Sec. 1227: 

Agreements with other carriers forbidden; 
withholding subsidies; actions by injured 
persons for damages. 

. . * * * 

No payment or subsidy of any kind shall 
be paid directly or indirectly out of funds 
of the United States or any agency of the 
United States to any contractor or charterer 
who shall violate this section. Any person 
who shall be injured in his business or prop- 
erty by reason of anything forbidden by this 
section may sue therefor in any district 
court of the United States in which the de- 
fendant resides or Is found or has an agent, 
without respec to the amount in controversy, 
and shall recover threefold the damages by 
him sustained, and the cost of suit, includ- 
ing a reasonable attorney's fee.—(Private— 
No limitation.) 

TELEGRAPHS, TELEPHONES, 47 U, S. C. A. 
COMMUNICATIONS ACT 

Src. 206, In case any common carrier shall 
do, or cause or permit to be done, any act, 
matter, or thing in this act prohibited or de- 
clared to be unlawful, or shall omit to do 
any act, matter, or thing in this act required 
to be done, such common carrier shall be 
liable to the person or persons injured there- 
by for the full amount of damages sustained 
in consequence of any such violation of the 
provisions of this act, together with a reason- 
able counsel or attorney’s fee, to be fixed by 
the court in every case of recovery, which at- 
torney's fee shall be taxed and collected as 
part of the costs in the case. 

(b) All complaints against carriers for the 
recovery of damages not based on overcharges 


_of the overcharge. 
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shall be filed with the Commission within 1 
year from the time the cause of action ac- 
crues, and not after, subject to subsection 
(d) of this section. 

(f) A petition for the enforcement of an 
order of the Commission for the payment 
of money shall be filed in the district court 
or the State court within 1 year from the 
date of the order and not after. (Private— 
Limitation: 1 year.) 


TRANSPORTATION, 49 U. 8. C. A. 


Sec. 8, Liability in damages to persons in- 
jured by violation of law. In case any com- 
mion carrier subject to the provisions of this 
chapter shall do, cause to be done, or permit 
to be done any act, matter, or thing in this 
chapter prohibited or declared to be unlaw- 
ful, or shall omit to do any act, matter, or 
thing in this chapter required to be done, 
such common carrier shall be liable to the 
person or persons injured therebly for the 
full amount of dameges sustained in con- 
sequence of any such violation of the pro- 
visions of this chapter, together with a rea- 
sonable counsel or attorney's fee, to be fixed 
by the court in every case of recovery, which 
attorney's fee shall be taxed and collected as 
part of the costs in the case. (Private— 
No limitation.) 

War, 50, App. U. S. C. A. 
SURPLUS PROPERTY ACI OF 1944 

Src. 26: 

(b) Every person who shall use or engage 
in or cause to be used or engaged in any 
fraudulent trick, scheme, or device for the 
purpose of securing or obtaining, or aiding 
to secure or obtain, for any person any pay- 
ment, property, or other benefits from the 
United States or any Government agency in 
connection with the dispostion of property 
under this act; or who enters into an agree- 
ment, combination, or conspiracy to do any 
of the foregoing— 

(1) shall pay to the United States the sum 
of $2,000 for each such act, and double the 
amount of any damage which the United 
States may have sustained by reason thereof, 
together with the costs of suit; or 

(2) shall, if the United States shall so 
elect, pay to the United States, as liquidated 
damages, a sum equal to twice the consider- 
ation agreed to be given by such person to 
the United States or any Government 
agency; or 

(3) shall, if the United States shall 60 
elect, restore to the United States the prop- 
erty thus secured and obtained, and the 
United States shall retain as liquidated dam- 
ages any consideration given to the United 
States or any Government agency for such 
property. (Public—No limitation.) 


War, 50, App, U. S. C. A. 
EMERGENCY PRICE CONTROL ACT OF 1942 


fc. 925. Enforcement: 

(e) If any person selling a commodity vio- 
lates a regulation, order, or price schedule 
prescribing a maximum price or maximum 
prices, the person who buys such commodity 
for use or consumption other than in the 
course of trade or business may, within 1 
year from the date of the occurrence of the 
violation, except as hereinafter provided, 
bring an action against the seller on account 
In such action the seller 
shall be liable for reasonable attorney’s fees 
and costs as determined by the court, plus 
whichever of the following sums is the great- 
er: (1) Such amount not more than three 
times the amount of the overcharge or the 
overcharges upon which the action is based 
as the court in its discretion may determine, 
or (2) an amount not less than $25 nor more 
than $50, as the court in its discretion may 
determine: Provided, however, That such 
amount shall be the amount of the over- 
charge or overcharges or $25, whichever is 
greater, if the defendant proves that the 
violation of the tion, order, or price 
schedule in question was neither willful nor 
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the result of failure to take practicable pre- 
cautions against the occurrence of the viola- 
tion. * * * If any person selling a com- 
modity violates a regulation, order, or price 
schedule prescribing a maximum price or 
maximum prices, and the buyer either fails 
to institute an action under this subsection 
within 30 days from the date of the occur- 
rence of the violation or is not entitled for 
any reason to bring the action, the Adminis- 
trator may institute such action on behalf of 
the United States within such 1-year period. 
If such action is instituted by the Adminis- 
trator, the buyer shall thereafter be barred 
from bringing an action for the same viola- 
tion or violations. (Public and private— 
Limitation: 1 year.) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Lane] 
is recognized for 7 minutes. 


NATIONAL PENSIONS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, in again 
calling special attention to House bill 
No. 60, filed by me on the opening day of 
the present session, I feel that I am con- 
tributing my part toward the general 
trend of pension legislation. The col- 
laborator with me on this measure is 
William H. McMasters, of Massachusetts, 
president of National Old Age Pensions, 
Inc., and chairman of National Pension 
Committee. He has been an earnest 
advocate of national pensions at the age 
of 60 for all American citizens, for more 
than 30 years. His appearances before 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Finance Committee of 
the Senate show him to be not only a 
strong pleader for this type of legisla- 
tion but an economist and student of 
finance. The bill in its present form is 
simple and clear. Although I am in 
hearty sympathy with every effort that 
is being made to set up a straight na- 
tional pension in place of the present 
old-age assistance title in the Social 
Security Act, I am of the opinion that 
H. R. 60 comes nearer to the general idea 
of all the proponents of this legislative 
proposal than any one bill that has come 
to my attention. 

Briefly, H. R. 60 sets up what is to be 
known as the National Pension Act. It 
establishes a minimum of $60 for every 
American citizen 60 years of age, regard- 
less of his statusin society. It eliminates 
all pauperism requirements. It carries 
no enforced rules on spending. As a 
gesture to the war conditions in which 
we find ourselves, it sets a maximum of 
$75, although I am convinced that the tax 
method included in the bill will return 
billions of dollars to the Treasury, over 
and above the maximum requirements. 
This tax proposal is a universal transac- 
tion tax of 2 percent on all transactions 
in the entire economic life of the Nation: 
While figures are constantly changing, 
in these days of rapid shifts in heavy 
financial commitments, it is safe to say 
that the business transactions against 
which this tax would be applied under 
the terms of the bill, approximate some- 
thing like twelve hundred billions of 
dollars. This would furnish two billions 
per month for distribution under the act. 
The maximum requirement, under the 
act, would be seven hundred and fifty 
millions, or $75 per month for the highest 
estimated number of national pensioners 
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under the act, which is around ten mil- 
lion. The balance in collections, would 
go into the general funds of the Treasury. 

We should never lose sight of the fact 
that we are already trying to take care 
of all indigent citizens over 65 years of 
age. Just what the cost is, as of today, 
Ido not know. But whatever it may be, 
it will be salvaged, when a new Federal 
pension law becomes effective. Under 
the terms of the act, also, we find that 
there will be no duplication of pensions 
to any one person. Therefore soldiers of 
the Spanish War, and other wars in 
which the pensioner is now getting more 
than the new act provides, will naturally 
choose to receive the larger amount. 

We are committed already to pensions 
for soldiers, for their widows, for the re- 
tirement of civil-service-rated Federal 
employees, for our estimable judiciary, 
and most States of the Union have laws 
that admit of retired teachers, police- 
men, firemen, and others to go on the 
pension pay roll of States, cities, towns, 
and counties on reaching certain ages. 
To put everybody on the same basis 
ought to be our ultimate objective. Iam 
in favor of every pension now. being 
granted, but I also favor the inclusion of 
the vast neglected citizenship whose only 
connection with pensions so far is to be 
taxed to pay for the pensions now being 
received by the favored few. The basic 
idea behind universal pensions is democ- 
racy in action. 

Since the spring of 1939, which is 6 
long years ago, the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House has had no pub- 
lic hearings on this type of legislation. 
While I deeply appreciate the huge 
amount of work before the committee, I 
think that the overwhelming trend 
toward the national pension idea, from 
one end of the country to the other, is 
such that it seems advisable for this 
honorable committee to set an early date 
for public hearings on H. R. 60 and all 
other bills that will come under this gen- 
eral classification. I am basing my idea 
as to this trend not only on the vast 
amount of correspondence from my own 
Seventh District in Massachusetts and 
the other districts in my State, but on 
the whole tenor of correspondence that 
pours into my office in a steady stream 
from every State, induced, naturally, be- 
cause I have filed this particular bill, 
which is sponsored by a man so well 
known throughout the country. I ear- 
nestly suggest, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Ways and Means Committee give the 
whole question its immediate attention. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article, 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Nor- 
RELL). Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from California 
{Mr. Vooruts] is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE AT SAN 
FRANCISCO 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker—— 
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Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Yes; I 
yield. 

Mr. WILSON, Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that there are less than a dozen 
Members on the floor of the House to 
hear the gentleman, does he not think it 
would be in order to make a point of 
order that a quorum is not present and 
get a quorum here to listen to the gen- 
tleman from California? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. No. I 
wish the gentleman would not do that. 

Mr. WILSCN. Well, the other day it 
was late in the afternoon, about 5:30, and 
the gentleman from California was re- 
ported by one of our columnists, Drew 
Pearson, to have left the floor of the 
House in obedience to the Speaker so 
that I would not have anyone to speak to. 
Several of us have remained to hear the 
gentleman from California and I really 
think he should have a quorum present. 
Of course, the gentleman from California 
has not affirmed or denied the statement 
made by Mr. Pearson that he did obey 
the Speaker and leave the floor. I would 
like to have a statement from the gentle- 
man in that regard. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
sure the gentleman can understand that 
it would be altogether possible for the 
Speaker to suggest to me that the major- 
ity whip wanted to see me for a moment. 
As a matter of fact, that is what hap- 
pened. 


Mr. WILSON. That is fine. I am 
glad to know that. 
Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 


sorry if the gentleman was offended. I 
certainly meant no offense to the gentle- 
man. It was late in the afternoon and 
I was busy, and I did leave the floor on 
that occasion. 

Mr, WILSON. It is only 1:30 now and 
there are only a dozen Members here. 
I was not offended at anyone being away. 
I think they should have been away do- 
ing their business. I was only making 
my speech at the request of a disabled 
veteran of this war. He asked me to do 
it and do it that day, and I was doing it. 
I am very happy to know the gentleman 
from California was not asked to leave 
the floor of the House in order that I 
would have to speak to an empty House. 
I thank the gentleman for making that 
statement. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. There are more 
than a dozen Members present now, 
however. 

Mr. RANKIN. The rest of the Mem- 
bers who are in the cloakroom have so 
mucl. confidence in the gentleman from 
California that he will do justice to the 
occasion. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
grateful to the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I wanted to speak this 
afternoon about the meeting of all the 
United Mations which will shortly assem- 
ble in San Francisco. In the discussions 
that are taking place about trying to weld 
together the nations of the world into an 
organization that can prevent future 
wars, we frequently find reference to the 
realists on the one hand and to the per- 
fectionists on the other. Sometimes I 
think that the perfectionists—if by that 
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we mean people who see clearly what the 
problems are and are willing to face the 
fact that certain objectives must be 
achieved before we can have world 
peace—may be pretty close to realists 
themselves. But I subscribe earnestly to 
what the President said in is fourth in- 
augvral speech, where he said in effect 
that our country must go ahead and do 
the best we can under all the circum- 
stances, that we must not fail to see that 
our country take its full part in building 
the peace; but at the same time we 
should never be satisfied until we have 
achieved a peace built upon the princi- 
ples for which our country basically 
stands. 

Now there are some principles upon 
which alone peace .an be built. I do not 
believe one of those principles is over- 
whelming military power. I do believe 
some of them are justice, freedom, and 
recognition of healthy national pride in 
all peoples. I grant, of course, that the 
major United, Nations are each one of 
them going to expect that out of this war 
will come’an increased security for them. 
I recognize their right and the inevita- 
bility of their insistence upon the pro- 
tection of their frontiers and the ap- 
proaches to them; and I believe that is 
proper, because after ^l, it is upon those 
eat nations that the principal respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of peace 
will rest, especially in the early years. 

On the other hand, the one part of the 
Yalta agreement that seemed to me to 
be of greatest importance of all was that 
portion of it which guaranteed that in, 
the setting up of governments in the 
liberated nations that there should be 
full, free, secret-ballot elections on the 
part of the people of those nations be- 
fore any new governments were perma- 
nently established, and that such’secret- 
ballot elections would be supervised and 
guaranteed by all three of the major 
powers. I think it important that every 
single American interest himself most 
deeply, earnestly, and continuously in 
seeing that the agreement is carried cut. 

When the nations meet at San Fran- 
cisco, it is my most earnest hope that 
they will meet for truly free discussion, 
I think that the most important ques- 
tion at San Francisco will be whether 
or not the nations other than the United 
States, Britain, and Russia will come 
there merely for the purpose of ratify- 
ing an agreement previously made or 
whether, as I hope and understand, there 
will be at San Francisco a full opportu- 
nity for each nation—the French, the 
Latin-American nations, the Chinese, 
and all the rest—to consider the prog- 
ress already made up to this time and 
to make their proposals in free open dis- 
cussion for improvement of those pro- 
posals and. for constructive changes in 
them. I hope also that at San Fran- 
cisco the great problem of the millions 
upon millions of people in Asia will be 
considered. I hope it will not be just a 
meeting about Europe; for, after all, 
almost half the population of the world 
lives in a comparatively small area in 
the southeastern part of Asia, and in 
that area will be determined very largely 
the great questions of the relationship 
between east and west, between the white 
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race and the darker races, between free- 
dom and exploitation of so-called back- 
ward and so-called colonial peoples. 
Upon a fair determination of these ques- 
tions depends the future peace of all 
mankind. These are the things about 
which the gentleman from Minnesota 


[Mr. Jupp] talked at length the other 


day in a manner which I know moved 
the House very deeply. All I want to 
say here and now is that I earnestly hope 
that this problem, the problem of the 
people of India, of the people of China, 
of the people of the Dutch East Indies 
will be considered and from the point of 
view that America does not simply seek 
the restoration of a status quo that ex- 
isted before Pearl Harbor, but seeks in- 
stead an increasing degree of freedom 
and self-expression and hope for all the 
peoples of the world. That America be- 
lieves in these principles of peace is, I 
believe, shown by what was done in the 
Philippines, The type of relationship 
that exists between the people of the 
United States and the people of the 
Philippine Islands is a right type of rela- 
tionship between a great nation, on the 
one hand, and a people, on the other, who 
have a right to hope for nationhood. 

I agree that the United States must 
be ready under all circumstances to par- 
ticipate as fully as her strength permits 
and as wholeheartedly as her great soul 
can in any world organization to pre- 
serve peace, I think we must do that 
whether we are altogether satisfied with 
itor not. For I believe it impossible that 
we could change such an organization for 
the better by remaining or the outside. 
I certainly feel it is the will of the Ameri- 
can people that we shall not make the 
mistake again which we made after 
World War No. 1. But on the other 
hand I see no reason why American 
public opinion should be silenced from 
expressing insistently what this Nation 
really wants either before San Francisco, 
during San Francisco, or after San Fran- 
cisco. I was heartened when a distin- 
guished Member from the other body 
who happens to belong to a different 
political party than I made the statement 
the other day that in his judgment what- 
ever agreement for the setting up of a 
world organization to preserve the peace 
might be made that it should be under- 
stood from the outset that such an agree- 
ment would be subject to such changes 
and adjustments as might from time to 
time be found necessary in order to es- 
tablish a greater and greater degree of 
active participation by more people, a 
greater degree of hope and opporiunity 
for the nations of the world.. There 
are bound to be problems. I have be- 
lieved for years that one of the main 
diffiiculties in connection with the League 
of Nations was that the League of Na- 
tions was given an almost impossible task 
to perform, since it was expected on the 
one hand to preserve peace and on the 
other hand to preserve the status quo. 
You cannot always do both of those 
things and it should be understood, from 
the beginning. 

So I believe that America, even as is 
true of other nations with whom we are 
now associated in fighting for victory in 
this war, should be able to have it under- 
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stood that we will on the one hand co- 
operate and will take such leadership as 
falls to our lot in the establishment of 
this great organization to preserve peace, 
but that there are certain things for 
which America has stood in the past and 
will stand in the future, certain prin- 
ciples for which America will continue 
to work and to contend since we know 
that without them peace can never be 
secure. 

These are days in which the whole fu- 
ture pattern of life of the whole world is 
being shaped. I imagine that until the 
war is won we will not realize the degree 
of devastation that has occurred, the 
twisting out of shape of the economies 
and the lives of the people, the hunger 
and starvation which it has brought, the 
death and destruction; I imagine not un- 
til the war is completely over will we 
realize the degree to which those things 
have changed the peoples of the world 
from what they used to be. 

We face a future filled with great hope 
for the children of men; we face a future 
also that is fraught with great peril. 
May God grant that we may be guided 
wisely and may He give us courage and 
vision to know that we will not make any 
mistakes if we pursue resolutely those 
right principles of international rela- 
tionship and free government for which 
our country has always stood. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. RAMEY. May I commend the 
gentleman for his statement and say that 
I concur with his views in toto. The 
gentleman made one statement, how- 
ever, that he hoped there will be free 
and open discussion at San Francisco. 
Was there any implication in the gen- 
tleman’s statement that he thought there 
would not be free and open discussion 
and, if so, where is that fear? In other 
words, does the gentleman think there 
is any danger of restraint of free and 
open discussion? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from California has 
expired. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not think there is any 
danger of restraint on free, open dis- 
cussion, I may say to the gentleman from 
Ohio. I would like to put it like I did 
in my speech; that is, I most earnestly 
hope all the nations there represented 
will have a full and free opportunity to 
present their views and to get real con- 
sideration for those views as possible 
grounds for change and improvement on 
work heretofore done. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
has again expired. 

Under previous order of the House, 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
De Lacy] is recognized for 15 minutes. 
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STRIKE VOTE MAY BRING OUT ENEMIES 
OF LABOR WITH NEW PROGRAM OF 
CRIPPLING LEGISLATION : 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, today 
America is witnessing one of the 
strangest paradoxes of history. 

In Europe, our armies are plunging 
forwárd toward Berlin. The supermen 
of nazidom are in retreat, Victory in the 
European theater is within our grasp. ` 

Yet at this decisive stage of the war 
our Government is on this very day~- 
under the terms of the Smith-Connally 
Act—spending $300,000 to poll 400,090 
American workmen and ask them 
whether or not they will stay on their 
jobs until victory is won. 

Under an act of this Congress, at the 
crucial moment when every energy 
should be directed toward winning the 
war, we are increasing industrial strife 
in this Nation. We are asking workmen 
whose production of coal is so vital that 
this Nation’s entire war effort would 
crumble without it, whether or not they 
want to strike. 

When this outrageous piece of legisla- 
tion was passed by the last Congress, the 
responsible leaders of labor pleaded with 
our Nation’s legislators, pointing out that 
the Smith-Connally act would bring 
exactly the results it is producing to- 
day—that the act would be used by those 
whose devotion to this war is less acute 
than most, to increase strife, and pro- 
mote dissension. 

I am not blaming the miners of coal. 
Their grievances are many. Their indi- 
vidual devotion to victory is tremendous. 
Their problems have not been met by the 
mine operators. 

But, I do blame those who have en- 
couraged them to make use of the Smith- 
Connally act to ballot at this time on a 
question of ceasing their vital war pro- 
duction. 

I note that some of the Nation’s press, 
generally outraged at the very thought of 
labor even having a right to organize, is 
oddly silent on the question of this strike 
ballot. I have noted, too, in many other 
sections, of the Nation, and in these Con- 
gressional Halls, a similarly strange 
silence. 

I believe this silence will soon be 
broken. I can see the delight which will 
come to some of labor’s inveterate ene- 
mies if the miners, misguidedly believing 
that they cannot gain their just ends by 
any other course, vote for a strike. 

Then labor’s silent enemies will rise to 
strike again at the valiant, the patriotic, 
the courageous men and women of this 
Nation’s war-producing industries. Up- 
on labor will then be heaped abuse, out- 
rage, and indignation. 

We must all recognize—and the work- 
ing men and women of labor do recog- 
nize—that victory in Europe is far from 
victory in war, The final break-up of the 
Nazi military machine does not mean 
peace in Europe itself. We are still 2,000 
miles from Tokyo with the bulk of our 
armed might, and even then, we are at 
the end of a 4,000 mile long supply line. 
The bridge of ships which it took to in- 
vade the shores of Europe will have to be 
doubled, aye, tripled to bridge the long 
route to Japan. Our war’production will 
have to be kept at peak for many long 
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months while our men on the battle- 
fronts push slowly forward toward vic- 
tory in the Pacific. The end of organized 
resistance in Europe—not yet achieved 
by any stretch of the good news which 
now greets.our ears—only offers an op- 
portunity to consolidate our gains for the 
real struggle ahead. 

Secondly, I call attention to the fact 
that the United Mine Workers strike vote 
is unusual. Labor as a whole, the great 
bulk of the organized workers in Amer- 
ica, in the A. F. of L., and the C. I. O., 
under the leadership o. William Green 
and Philip Murray, and the Railway 
Brotherhoods, kept the no-strike pledge 
which they gave this Nation with grim 
determination. 

And by keeping it, and by working with 
our Government agencies established to 
give justice through peaceful means to 
the patriotic American workers, they 
have made great strides forward. In 
fact, those who have chosen the pathway 
of strike, strife, and the resulting injury 
to our war effort, have achieved far less. 

I do not say that our machinery is 
without fault. The War Labor Board it- 
self has not been completely blameless in 
the matter. It has been often too slow 
to react, too lengthy in its deliberations, 
and too decrepit in its processes. 

And we still see labor struggling under 
a disproportionate burden of living costs, 
attempting to adjust the unfair Little 
Steel formula. 

Yet, with these handicaps and with the 
opposition of those few in industry who 
also. want strife and promote it, labor 
has done a job, and responsible labor 
leadership has gained much without re- 
sort to use of the tragic machinery estab- 
lished by the Smith-Connally Act. 

I take great pride in my membership in 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists of the American Federation of 
Labor. I take pride in the way this great 
union, like many others in both the A. F. 
of L. and the C. I. O., has solved its mem- 
bers’ problems and produced the guns, 
the ships, and the planes for victory. In 
8,000 plants throughout this Nation, its 
800,000 members are at work, devoted to 
production for their brothers, fathers, 
uncles, and cousins who are doing the 
fighting overseas. 

I would like to call attention, as an ex- 
ample of the sound labor leadership 
which we have in this Nation, to some 
of the achievements of this great union 
under the leadership of its president, 
Harvey Brown, since the war—achieve- 
ments for its membership, achievements 
for all of us who believe in victory and 
in a destruction of fascism throughout 
the world, and winning the lasting peace 
envisioned at the Crimean conference. 

The International Association of Ma- 
chinists was the first labor organization 
to give the President of the United States 
its no-strike pledge, and this association, 
from the beginning when it became ap- 
parent that there was need for war ma- 
terials, has given its whole-hearted sup- 
port to the preparation of the United 
States for defense, long before we were 
attacked by Japan. 

The International Association of Ma- 


chinists set up in its: headquarters -here 
department which- was" 


in Washingtona 
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at the service of management and em- 
ployers of the country to help them in 
obtaining contracts with the United 
States Government for the production of 
war materials or for any other service it 
could render. The International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists saw at that time, 
long before the war, that in order to 
properly service its membership and to 
meet the needs of Government, it was 
necessary to develop as strong a rela- 
tionship with employers as possible in 
the interest of the welfare and the de- 
fense of the United States. 

Moreover, to maintain harmony and 
cooperation between employers and to 
service the membership of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinist an office 
of the association was established in 
each region and city in which a regional 
War Labor Board office was established. 

The need for a decentralized set-up 
parallel to the War Labor Board’s set-up 
can readily be understood when one 
realizes that this association has agree- 
ments with a greater number of manu- 
facturers and employers than any other 
union in the United States. This union 
now has in effect agreements with over 
8,000 employers. Under the wage-stabi- 
lization program and under the necessi- 
ties of all wage cases and cost items of 
agreements being approved by the War 
Labor Board, it also is apparent that this 
association and its 8,000 employers would 
have a very high number of cases going 
to the War Labor Board. Right now the 
I. A. of M. has processed and pending 
before the National War Labor Board 
nearly 5,000 cases. 

Without the service that this associa- 
tion has rendered to its membership and 
without the patriotic and constructive 
leadership of its officers, the sreat num- 
ber of cases before the N. W. L. B. might 
easily have resulted in serious strikes 
and work stoppages. The capable and 
highly experienced leadership of this 
association foresaw the need for the 
establishment of these offices in order 
to handle W. L. B. cases.. This has mini- 
mized the loss of man-hours on war work 
and made it possible for this vast organ- 
ization to hold to its no-strike pledge 
through these very strenuous and nerve- 
wracking years of war. 

According to a speech made by Mr. 
Theodore W. Kheel, Executive Director 
of the National War Labor Board, on 
Friday, March 23, in New York, the 
W. L. B. in its work of stabilizing wage 
rates has granted increases to A. F. of L. 
unions averaging 5.6 cents per hour; for 
the C. I. O., 5.7 cents per hour. The 
machinists have received approved in- 
creases of 6.2 cents per hour for its 
membership. 

I am confident that the National War 
Labor Board has not granted the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists any 
wage increases which might exceed those 
allowable under wage stabilization, 
Therefore, it undoubtedly is true that 
this far-sighted and capable leadership 
with its intelligent approach to wartime 
problems has enabled the organization 
to hold to its no-strike pledge and to 
gain great and proper returns to its 
membership. 

This union has further, over a period 
of~years;-ageressively-negotiated=-vaca= 
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~tions with pay for its membership. Dur- 
ing 1940 approximately 50 percent of its 
membership enjoyed vacations with pay. 
With each succeeding year, since 1940, 
more employers have agreed with the 
union to grant their members vacations 
with pay. Now 90 percent of its 800,000 
members enjoy vacations with pay, 
which, of course, must be considered re- 
markable in the light of the need for 
negotiating, in most cases, separate 
agreements covering 8,000 employers. 

Among the outstanding issues this 
union has processed through the Na- 
tional War Labor Board is that involving 
equal pay for women. This principle 
was established in the Brown & Sharp 
Manufacturing Co.-N, W. L. B. case No. 
101, which provided that women em- 
ployees, who in comparable jobs pro- 
duced work of the same quantity and 
quality as that performed by men, shall 
receive equal pay. J 

This union also was the pioneer in 
foreseeing that in order to produce air- 
planes efficiently and in as great a quan- 
tity as is necessary for winning the war, 
that some form of stabilization wage 
rates should be set up in this industry 
which would reduce dissatisfaction to as 
great an extent as possible. 

Long before the National War Labor 
Board advocated a stabilization program, 
this union endeavored to have the air- 
craft wages stabilized, and as a result of 
labor’s position, the N. W. L. B. did, on 
March 3, 1943, stabilize the wage of the 
aircraft companies on the west coast. 

Without the efforts of this union in this 
stabilization program, the goals set by the 
President for aircraft production might 
not have been reached and exceeded, as 
the records will testify. Some of the 
finest labor-management programs in 
effect in the United States have been 
made possible by the wholehearted sup- 
port and assistance given to this type of 
production increase program by ithe offi- 
cers and members of this association. 

I have spoken out to warn the country 
that a strike vote today may bring out of 
their hiding places the unreconciled 
enemies of labor with a new program of 
crippling legislation. 

I have spoken to call to the Nation’s 
attention an outstanding example of how 
an old, established union, under farseeing 
and patriotic leadership, is meeting the 
needs and solving the chief grievances of 
its members under the established war- 
time bargaining agencies. 

I have spoken to highlight the need 
for the repeal of the Smith-Connally Act 
and for giving real consideratior to la- 
bor’s universal request for upward re- 
vision of the Little Steel formula so that 
further upward adjustment in wages re- 
quired to bring wages into the same re- 
lationship. with prices as sought by the 
original attempt to roll prices back to 
September 1942 and hold wages to 15 
percent higher than January 1 of that 
year, may be made. The International 
Association of Machinists has made out- 
standing gains, without striking or taking 
a strike vote. I hope the example of the 
I. A. of M. will be held in mind by the 
patriotic membership. of the great etary s 
- union as they take their vote today: — 
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SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

8.62. An act to amend section 3 (b) of 
the Securities Act of 1933, as amended, so 
as to permit exemption of security issues 
not exceeding $300,000 from the provisions 
of such act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

8.681. An act to amend the National 
Housing Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes, 

BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 

H. R.2404. An act to increase the debt limit 
of the United States, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.J. Res. 141. Joint resolution making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, in lieu of certain ap- 
propriations contained in H. R. 2374, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, first session, and for 
other purpose; and 

H.J. Res. 115. Joint resolution relative to 
determination and payment of certain claims 
against the Government of Mexico, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 57 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, March 29, 1945, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 
The Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation will meet in executive 
session at 10:30 a. m. on Thursday, 
March 29, 1945, in the committee room, 
356 House Office Building. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


859. A letter from the Administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency, transmitting 
the annual report of the Federal Security 
Agency for the fiscal year 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

$60. A letter from the Administrator of 
National Housing Agency, transmitting copies 
of the personnel requirements during the 
fourth quarter of the fiscal year 1945; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

361. A letter from the general manager of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, transmit- 
ting a report of operating revenues and ex- 
penses in connection with these facilities for 
the period September 1, 1944, to February 
28, 1945; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

862. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting lists or schedules 
covering records proposed for disposal by 


various Government agencies; to the Com-. 
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mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. 

363. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting copies of revised 
estimates of personnel requirements cover- 
ing the quarter ending March $1, 1945; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

$64. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a draft of a bill to 
regulate the trial of condemnation proceed- 
ings; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 2347. Aill to provide and insure á 
dependable supply of domestic natural rub- 
ber, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 401). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3. of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNET of New York: 

H.R. 2814. A bill to restore to certain dis- 
abled emergency officers of World War No. 1 
the benefits of the Emergency Officers’ Re- 
tirement Act of May 24, 1928, to advance in 
rank on the retired lst certain such officers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 2815. A bill to provide for a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of Harpers 
Creek, Mathews County, Va., and the channel 
connecting with the Mobjack Bay; to the 
Committee on Rivers and- Harbors. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H.R. 2816. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means 

H. R. 2817. A bill to require payment in dol- 
lars of all pay and allowances of members 
of the land and naval forces; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. R. 2818. A bill to make unlawful certain 
contracts and practices in connection with 
labor relations; to the Committee on Labor. 

H.R. 2819. A bill to make unlawful certain 
agreements providing for payments by em- 
ployees to labor organizations; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

By Mr MALONEY: 

H R.2820. A bill to include as Spanish- 
American War service under laws adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration cer- 
tain service in cooperation with the War 
Department during the Spanish-American 
War; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H.J Res 146 Joint resolution to quiet the 
titles of the respective States and others to 
lands beneath tidewaters and lands beneath 
navigable waters within the boundaries of 
such States and to prevent further clouding 
of such titles; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXT, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 


. and referred as follows: 


306. By Mr. DICKSTEIN: Petition of Robert 
Sperber and 30 other citizens of New York, 
protesting against passage of any prohibition 
legislation by Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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307. Also, petition of Walter White and 
300 other citizens of New York, protesting 
against passage of any prohibition legisla- 
tion by Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

308. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of the 
Italian-American Charitable Society, Inc., of 
Boston, Mass., to take immediate and un- 
equivocal action to consolidate the status of 
Italy as an Allied Nation and to safeguard 
its rights and privileges; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 5 

309. By Mr. SULLIVAN; Petition of Mr. 
Jordan and 29 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., 
protesting against the passage of any pro- 
hibition legislation by the Congress; to the 
Committee on the Jivdiciary. 

310. Also, petition of Mrs, Hamack and 31 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition leg- 
islation by the Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

311. Also, petition of Mr, Bouman and 31 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis- 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

312. Also, petition of Mr. Medic and 32 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis- 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, Marcu 29, 1945 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Dear Lord and Father of us all, 


“We stand atremble and afraid 
On the small world that we have made— 
Afraid lest all our poor control 
Shall turn and rend us to the soul; 
Afraid lest we shall be denied 
The price we hold our ragged pride; 
But in the end we pass all by 
For a lone cross against the sky.” 


Turning from the self-willed pride of 
our blind ways, give us the grace to sit 
with meekness and repentance before a 
wooden cross at darkened noontide—a 
cross holding up to heaven earth’s great- 
est Loser of Battles—and its one Con- 
queror. In the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the 
calendar day Wednesday, March 28, 1945, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
on March 28, 1945, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

8.77. An act for the relief of Lindon A. 
Long; and 

S.321. An act for the relief of James M. 
Hiler. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 


H. R. 2745. An ‘act to amend section 8 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish standard 
weights and measures for the District of Co- 
lumbia; to define the duties of the Superin- 
tendent of Weights, Measures, and Markets 
of the District of Columbia; and for other 
purposes,” approved March 3, 1921; and 

H. J. Res, 142. Joint resolution providing 
for the employment of Government em- 
ployees for folding speeches and pamphlets, 
House of Representatives. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Gerry Moore 
Austin Guffey Murdock 
Bailey Gurney O'Daniel 
Ball Hart O'Mahoney 
Bankhead Hatch Pepper 
Barkley Hayden Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hickenlooper Reed 
Brewster Hill Revercomb 
Briggs Hoey Saltonstall 
Brooks Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Burton Johnston, 8. C. Stewart 
Bushfield Kilgore Taft 
Butler La Follette Taylor 
Byrd Langer ‘Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lucas Tobey 
Chavez McCarran Vandenberg 
Connally McClellan Wagner 
Cordon McFarland Wheeler 
Donnell McKellar Wherry 
Downey McMahon White 
Ellender Magnuson Wiley 
Pulbright Maybank Wilson 
George Millikin Young 

Mr. HILL. announce that the Sena- 


tor from Florida [Mr. Anprews], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr..CHANDLER], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
tanp], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Green], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Overton], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RussetL], and the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gass] and the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. Typrngs] are absent from.the Sen- 
ate because of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Mean], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. MITCHELL], and the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. TunNELL] are absent on 
official business with the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wars] is absent on an inspection tour 
for the United States Navy. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. FERGUSON] is absent on 
official business of the Senate as a mem- 
ber of the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Program, 
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The Senator from New Hampshire 


[Mr. Bripces], the Senator from Indiana - 


[Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hawxes], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. ROBERTSON], and the Sen- 
ator from -Idaho [Mr. Tuomas] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Wu11s] is absent on official business of 
the Senate as a member of the commit- 
tee attending the funeral of the late 
Representative Hon. James V. Heidinger, 
of Illinois. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-two 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on March 28, 1945, he presented to 
the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 681) to amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes. x 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate letters from the Chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the Chairman and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Smaller War Plants 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, personnel requirements for their re- 
spective offices for the quarter ending 
June 30, 1945, which, with the accom- 
panying papers, were referred to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 


MRS. MAE E. SUTTON 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 411) for the relief of Mrs. Mae E. 
Sutton, which was, on page 1, line 6, 
to strike out “$7,570.89” and insert 
“$6,570.89.” 

Mr. DOWNEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the amendment of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HANDBOOK FOR SERVICEMEN AND 
SERVICEWOMEN 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 37, which was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That a revised edi- 
tion of House Document No. 394, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session, entitled 
“Handbook for Servicemen and Servicewomen 
of World War IJ and Their Dependents, In- 
cluding Rights and Benefits of Veterans of 
World War I and Their Dependents,” be 
printed with corrections as a public docu- 
ment and that 98,300 additional copies shall 
be printed, of which 66,300 shall be for the 
use of the House of Representatives, 20,000 
for the use of the Senate, 10,000 for the 
House document room, and 2,000 for the Sen- 
ate document room, 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. WHITE. Will not the Senator 
explain the measure? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The concurrent reso- 
lution provides for the printing of a re- 
vised edition of a handbook for service- 
men and servicewomen of World War 
No. 1, World War No. 2, and their de- 


pendents. It is a very valuable docu- - 
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ment and the concurrent resolution pro- 
vides for the printing of.a revised edition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the, concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the con- 
current resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS BE- 
FORE SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVES- 
TIGATE THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Printing I 
report favorably, with an amendment, 
Senate Resolution 90, submitted by the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Mean] on March 2, 1945, and ask unani- 
wee consent for its present considera- 

on. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed on 
page 1, line 2, to strike out the words 
“and each subsequent part”, so as to 
make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That 1,000 additional copies of 
part 25,of the hearings held before the spe- 
cial committee of the Senate authorized and 
directed to make a study and investigation 
of the operation of the national defense 
program be printed for the use of said com- 
mittee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
i The resolution as amended was agreed 
0. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
SENATE REPORT NO. 101, RELATING TO 
INVESTIGATION OF PRESIDENTIAL, VICE 
PRESIDENTIAL, AND SENATORIAL CAM- 
PAIGN EXPENDITURES DURING 1944 


Mr. HAYDEN. I report favorably from 
the Committee on Printing, without 
amendment, Senate Resolution 107, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 107) submitted by Mr. 
GREEN on March 22, 1945, was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That 1,000 additional copies of 
Senate Report No. 101, current session, sub- 
mitted pursuant to Senate Resolution 363, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, by the special com- 
mittee authorized and directed to make a 
complete study and investigation of Presi- 
dential, Vice Presidential, and senatorial 
campaign expenditures during the year 1944, 
be printed for the use of said committee. 


PRINTING OF HISTORICAL STATEMENT 
OF LAWS AND REGULATIONS RELATING 
TO VETERANS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS 


Mr. HAYDEN. From the Committee 
on Printing I report favorably without 
amendment House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 38, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 38) was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the historical 
statement of the laws enacted and the regu- 
lations promulgated relating to veterans and 
their dependents, with a complete statement 
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regarding expenditures for hospital and dom- 
iciliary construction, be printed as c House 
document, and that 91,300 additional copies 
shall be printed, of which 66,300 copies shall 
be for the use of the House of Representatives, 
20,000 for the use of the Senate, 2,000 for the 
use of the Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation of the House of Representa- 
tives, 2,000 for the House document room, and 
1,000 for the Senate document room. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

8.359. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ellen 
McCormack; without amendment (Rept. No. 
181); 

H. R.933. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
G. Potts; without amendment (Rept. No. 
182); 

H. R. 945. A bill for the relief of Fred Clouse 
and Mrs. Emily G. Clouse; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 133); 

H. R.1344. A bill for che relief of George 
Webb; without amendment (Rept. No. 134); 

H. R. 1539. A bill for the relief of Dr. David 
R. Barglow; without amendment (Rept. No. 
135); and 

H. R. 1716. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Sue 
B. Bowen, as administratrix of the estate of 
Clyde Bowen, deceased; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 136). 


By Mr. O'DANIEL, from the Committee on 


Claims: 

S.78. A bill for the relief of Frances 
Eubanks Oates; with amendments (Rept. No. 
137); 

H. R. 1325. A bill for the relief of Hyman 
L. Schiffer; with amendments (Rept. No. 
138); 

H. R. 1483. A bill for the relief of Mrs. W., 
V. Justice; without amendment (Rept. No, 
139); 

A R.1676. A bill for the relief of the Daniel 
Baker Co., of Manchester Ky, without 
amendrient (Rept. No. 140); and 

H. R.2055. A bill for the relief of Ben 
Grunstein; without amendment (Rept. No. 
141). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Claims: 

H. R. 1012. A bill for the relief of A. P. 
Scarborough and J. D. Ethridge; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 142); 

H. R. 1492. A bill for the relief of Florence 
J. Sypert, administratrix of the estate of 
Leona Connor Childers; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 143); and 

H. R. 1567. A bill for the relief of Katherine 
Smith; with an amendment (Rept. No. 144). 

By Mr. MCMAHON, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R. 266. A bill for the relief of the South- 
ern Bitumen Co., of Ensley, Ala.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 145); 

H. R.787. A bill for the relief of Murray B. 
Latimer; without amendment (Rept. No. 
146); 

H. R. 1094. A bill for the relief of the Jay 
Taylor Cattle Co., Amarillo, Tex.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 147); and 

H.R. 1669. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Dorothy Stowell; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 148). 

By Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

5.328. A bill for the relief of James A. 
Kelly; with amendments (Rept. No. 149). 

By Mr. TAYLOR, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 498. A bill for the relief of W. C. Worn- 
hoff and Josephine Wornhoff; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 150); 

H.R. 791. A bill for the relief of H. J. 
Blexrud estate; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 151); and ‘ 

H.R. 1324. A bill for the relief of Leo 
Edward Day and Phillip Tamborello; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 152). 
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By Mr. WHERRY, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H.R.934. A bill for the relief of Charles H. 
Dougherty, Sr.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 153). 

By Mr. McKELLAR (for Mr. Grass), from 
the Committee on Appropriations: 

H.R. 2252. A bill making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 154). 


BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. McCARRAN (by request) intro- 
duced a bill (S. 802) to regulate the trial 
of condemnation proceedings, which was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


THE JEWISH LEGIONS IN WORLD WAR 
NO. 1—ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOHNSON 
OF COLORADO 


[Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an address entitled “The Jewish Legions in 
World War No. 1,” delivered by him at a 
meeting held under the auspices of the New 
Zionist Organization of America, in New York 
City on March 18, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 


FLORIDA’S CENTENNIAL—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR PEPPER 


[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by him on March 3, 1945, in the Cool- 
idge auditorium of the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. O., on the occasion of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the admission 
of the State of Florida into the Union, which 
appears in the Appendix.) 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 
BEFORE FOREIGN COMMERCE CLUB 


[Mr. BAILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Hon. James A. Farley before the 
Foreign Commerce Club at New York City 
on March 20, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


ADDRESS BY ANTHONY A. OLIS AT AMERI- 
CAN-LITHUANIAN MISSION DINNER 


[Mr. TOBEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Anthony A. Olis, cochairman of 
the American-Lithuanian Mission, at a din- 
ner in Washington, D. C., on March 23, 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 

OFFICIAL STATEMENTS ON FOREIGN POL- 
ICY BY NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS— 
LETTER FROM ULRIC BELL 
[Mr. MCMAHON asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp a letter dated 

March 9, 1945, addressed to the President of 

the United States by Ulric Bell, executive 

vice president, Americans United for World 

Organization, Inc., together with an en- 

closure entitled “Official Statements on For- 

eign Policy by National Organizations,” 
which appear in the Appendix.] 

PROPOSAL FOR JOINT EXECUTIVE-LEGIS- 
LATIVE CABINET—ARTICLE BY GOULD 
LINCOLN 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp a column by 

Gould Lincoln entitled “The Political Mill,” 

from the Washington Star of March 27, 1945, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


COMMENT ON MEMORIAL DINNER TO 
AUBREY WILLIAMS 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, my atten- 
tion has just been called to a story in 
one of the Washington papers of a fu- 
nereal, memorial dinner that was held 
last night at one of the local hotels in 
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memory of the passing of one Aubrey 
Williams. Some of the chief mourners 
alleged to have been present were Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Secretaries Wallace and 
Wickard, and a distinguished Republican 
Senator. 

The Secretary of Commerce, who has 
just recently encountered considerable 
delay and trouble in getting over a sena- 
torial hurdle, was bold to declare that 
notwithstanding the very decided and 
affirmative rejection of Williams and his 
governmental philosophies by the Senate, 
he need not worry about a job in the 
Government. Personally, I think that 
the head of any Government agency. or 
even the President for that matter, 
would show very poor judgment in defy- 
ing the good will of the Senate, which 
refused by such a decided majority to 
advise and consent to the use of this 
man in the administration of govern- 
mental affairs, by giving Williams any 
appointment in the Government. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s presence, together 
with her audacious statement that Wil- 
liams is a leader of democracy, will be 
hard for a great many Senators and 
Democratic leaders to understand. She 
asserted that the cause of liberalism 
“had not even lost a round” with the 
defeat of Mr. Williams. 

Now, I, who claim to be at least a 
quasi liberal in Government, would like 
to suggest to the mourners on this occa- 
sion that if they propose to hold up Wil- 
liams with his record and announce him 
as the leader and spearhead of Ameri- 
can liberalism, the Democratic Party will 
have to do a little house cleaning or our 
Republican friends will have little trouble 
in taking over. 

The American people can stand a 
whole lot to maintain party loyalty, but 
they will eventually get fed up on certain 
philosophies advanced by- quack leaders, 

The only job in the Democratic ad- 
ministration, in my judgment, that Wil- 
liams could properly fill would be in the 
so-called F. E. P. C., if and when it shall 
be established by law, or it may be that 
Henry Wallace could find him an assign- 
ment to Liberia in his foreign commerce 
set-up, where Williams could find a full 
and complete outlet for his views, senti- 
ments, and philosophies. 


THE YUGOSLAV PARTISANS—EXCERPT 
FROM ARTICLE BY F., A. VOIGT IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand the publication, The Nine- 
teenth Century and After, one of the old- 
est magazines published in Great Brit- 
ain, which is edited by F. A. Voigt, who 
was formerly editor of the Manchester 
Guardian, and one of the ablest editors 
in Great Britain. He has written an 
article entitled “Greece, Yugoslavia, and 
Poland,” which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 1945 issue of The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After. In the article, on page 
54, he tells of what is going on in Yugo- 
slavia, as follows: 

The Yugoslav Partisans have achieved 
what the Greek Partisans failed to achieve. 
They are masters of “liberated” Yugoslavia, 
They occupied Belgrade in September 1944, 
But they established such a reign of terror 
that the population rose against them and 
turned them out. After 3 days they returned, 
and with Russian help recaptured the city. 
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A massacre followed and the reign of terror 
was reestablished. It is today raging wher- 
ever Tito and his Partisans are in control. 
Mr. Churchill said in the House of Commons 
on January 18 Marshal Tito “is undoubtedly 
at this time its (Yugoslavia’s undisputed 
master” Yet he represents but a small 
minority of its people. 

He has been made so by Great Britain, 
much more so than by Russia, for it is with 
the help of British arms and supplies and 
British propaganda ‘that he has been able to 
conquer his own country, a country which 
repudiates his political principles and re- 
gards him with loathing as a peculiarly in- 
human usurper, tyrant, and extortioner. So 
much so that it is hard to believe that his 
conquest can endure. Despite his immense 
superiority in arms, he is so intolerable a 
tyrant that he can hardly fail to engender a 
national rising which must destroy him and 
his Partisans unless they continue to receive 
help trom outside. Having been placed in 
power, he must be kept in power if he is to 
remain there. 


Mr. President, I have’ read the first two 
paragraphs of chapter 2 of the article 
entitled “Greece, Yugoslavia, and Po- 
land.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the remainder of chapter 2 be printed 
in the Recor» at this point as a part of 
my remarks. > 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The remainder of chapter 2 is as 
follows: 


Today, the heads of innumerable peasant 
and farming families are being murdered in 
Yugoslavia, There is a systematic annihila- 
tion of the elite of Serbia. The populations 
of whole districts are taking refuge in the 
mountains where they are exposed to death 
by cold and starvation. Terrorist tribunals 
are being set up, the ordinary courts are 
being suspended, and all who are suspected of 
patriotism, especially Serbian patriotism, are 
sentenced to death or to confinement in con- 
centration camps. The camps at Paratsin, 
Sabats, and Mladenovats are being filled, 
The concentration camp which the German 
Gestapo had established near Banjitsa and 
had filled with Chetniks—that is to say, with 
Yugoslav patriots, who fought under the 
command of Gen. Drazha Mihailovitch, is 
now filled with Chetniks once more. 

In Yugoslavia, as in Greece, the Partisans, 
as they came under ever-increasing com- 
munistic influence, which is now an undis- 
puted leadership, followed the familiar com- 
munistic principle that international war 
must be transformed into civil war. It was 
against the Chetniks, who are the embodi- 
ment of Serb patriotism, the farmers, whether 
Serb, Croat, or Slovene, the trade-unions, the 
cooperatives, and the whole social order (and 
not merely the military clique and the bu- 
reaucrats of Belgrade) —it was against these, 
more than against the Germans, that the 
Partisans wanted arms, as it is for this that 
they are now chiefly using them. It is true 
that the Partisans have fought the Germars 


` But to them the war with the Germans was 


. 


secondary, the civil war primary. 

Mr. Churchill said in the House of Com- 
mons on February 22, 1944, that in the 
autumn of 1941, Tito’s forces unhappily, per- 
haps inevitably, came into collision with 
those under General Mihailovitch. On June 
20, 1944, Mr. Churchill said that “some of 
the leaders under General Mihailovitch’s 
command have, so far from fighting the Ger- 
mans, directed their efforts against the Par- 
tisans.” 

Tito has himself admitted that the Par- 
tisans were the first to attack the Chetniks. 
Today, General Velebit, who has visited Lon- 
don.as the personal envoy of Tito and has 
been mentioned in flattering terms by Mr, 


Churchill, informs us that “the fight against 
these elements (i, e., men serving under Mi- 
hailovitch) was as vital for the peoples as 
the fight against the foreign invader.” 

A few examples—many more could be 
given—will illustrate the situation: 

At the end of October 1942, the town of 
Sokolats, with a garrison of 500 Germans 
and 1,000 Ustashis (the Croatian forces un- 
der the German-controlled Croatian terror- 
ist, Ante Pavelitch), was besieged by the 
Chetniks. During the siege, Partisans at- 
tacked the Chetniks from the rear, with the 
result that the Germans were able to escape. 
At the end of October 1941, Chetniks and 
Partisans conducted combined operations 
against the Germans near Chachak. The 
Partisans gave up the fight and left the 
Chetniks to finish it alone. The Germans 
were expelled from the town, whereupon the 
Partisans returned and massacred 80 of the 
Chetnik wounded. 


About the same time there were combined, 


operations against Kraljevo. It was agreed 
that the Cheniks should take the town from 
the northeast, the Partisans from the south- 
west. The Chetniks engaged a German ar- 
mored force (they themselves had neither 
armor nor artillery). The Partisans occu- 
pied the railway station, which is outside 
the town, and made off by train. 

Until the conference at Teheran in Sep- 
tember 1943, General Mihailovitch had at 
least the moral support of Great Britain. He 
was under the command of Gen. Sir Mait- 
land Wilson. His orders were not to risk 
his men unnecessarily and to economize am- 
munition. He received almost no arms or 
stores from Great Britain. He only engaged 
the enemy when to do so served a serious 
purpose. In the spring of 1943, the Ger- 
mans, Bulgars, and Ustashis undertook com- 
bined operations against him but the oper- 
ations failed after heavy fighting. He re- 
frained as far as possible from provoking 
reprisals that meant the deaths of hundreds 
of hostages or the annihilation of entire 
villages. He prepared, both in accordance 
with his own belief and his instructions, for 
that time when the Allies would invade 
Yugoslavia and he himself would lead an 
armed rising on a national scale. It was not 
a vain hope—it would have been realized 
by now and there would today be no Ger- 
mans left in Yugoslavia if General Mihailo- 
vitch had received but half the help and a 
fraction of the encouragement that were 
given to Tito. 

But after the conference at Teheran, the 
strategy of the Allied Powers changed. The 
main invasion of Europe was to be in the 
west and not in the Balkans. In the mis- 
taken belief that a wild guerrilla would seri- 
ously menace the Germans in the Balkans, 
cautious and calculatory strategy was aban- 
doned. A wild guerrilla was started. It 
meant fearful losses, not to the Partisans 
but to the civilian population, through re- 
prisals, and it did little injury to the Ger- 
mans. General Mihailovitch would not de- 
part from his own strategy and engage in 
such futile and inhuman tactics. -> He knew 
that what would count most in the end was 
national unity, that the only decisive weapon 
was the united nation in arms. 

It was this that exposed him to the charge 
of not fighting. He was described as a 
traitor, and was denounced in a defamatory 
campaign in which the B. B. C. played an 
ignoble part. Mr. Churchill did not him- 
self stoop so low as this, but he did, on 
February 22, assert that some of General 
Mihailovitch’s commanders made accommo- 
dation with the enemy. 

That he made accommodations with the 
Italians is certain. But why? To obtain 
arms and ammunition by barter, so as to 
continue the fight with the Germans,- for 
he was desperately short. We are unaware 
of any accommodations made by his com- 
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manders with the Germans and Mr. Church- 
ill gave no instance. Some accommodations 
may even be justified in so varied a war, in 
which so many different forces and causes are 
in conflict, and in which even the most bar- 
barous captain may consent to a truce so 
that the dead can be buried, the wounded 
exchanged, or the civilian population can 
water their cattle. 

Tito’s commanders made an accommoda- 
tion on July 3, 1944. The Partisans near 
Gorizia signed an armistice with the local 
German commander by which they agreed not 
to approach within 10 kilometers of the Ger- 
man garrison. The Germans agreed not to 
come within 10 kilometers of Partisan con- 
centrations, and to let the Partisans have 
arms and medical supplies. We are not say- 
ing that the Partisans acted rightly or 
wrongly. No one can judge, unless the pre- 
cise situation at the time is known. But 
we can well imagine what publicity would 
have been given to this accommodation if 
it had been made by General Mihailovitch. 

The Partisans have again and again de- 
nounced Chetniks to the Germans. Ustashis 
have joined the Partisans in growing num- 
bers. The Partisan movement has become a 
refuge for men who are afraid of being tried 
as war criminals. The present Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment in London, a mere means to pro- 
mote Tito’s ends, is composed of docile non- 
entities. The Minister of War, Mr. Ristitch, 
had been interned by the Germans in Yugo- 
slavia. They released him when he promised 
to keep a certain attitude toward them. 

Of all the dirt thrown at Mihailovitch for 
more than a year, not one spot has stuck, 
Not one of the charges against him has been 
proved. He emerges as a man of exceptional 
foresight, of iron courage and conviction. of 
purest patriotism, and of unstained honor. 

Mr. Churchill, in his speech on January 18, 
said that the agreement between Great Brit- 
ain and Russia with regard to Yugoslavia 
“raised no question of division of territory or 
spheres of interest after the war.” 

But there is, in effect, division of territory 
during the war. The presence of an army of 
occupation always has profound conse- 
quences, as we see in Greece and Yugoslavia, 
In Greece the Partisans have failed, in Yugo- 
slavia they have prevailed. It would be im- 
possible for the Yugoslav Partisans to per- 
petrate the atrocities they are perpetrating 
if British troops were in Belgrade as they are 
in Athens. 

Different zones of military operations will 
become different spheres of influence. One 
of the consequences of the agreements nego- 
tiated at Tehran is that Yugoslavia has lost 
her independence, just as Poland has; that 
for the first time in modern history British 
influence has been eliminated from the Bal- 
kans (with the exception of Greece); that 
the balance of power in Europe has not been 
restored by the war; and that new and gi- 
gantic problems have been created for Great 
Britain. r 

Today Tito is not fighting the Germans 
seriously because he has other things to do. 
He boasted at one time that he commanded 
an army of 300,000 men. What are these men 
doing now with the arms and the ammuni-< 
tion they have received from their British 
allies? 

And what is Mihailovitch doing, who for 
years has been short of ammunition, who 
received a little from Great Britain a long 


-time ago, and has had nothing since? 


One example must suffice: 

In September of the present year a force of 
Chetniks, led by Lieutenant Colonel Kesero- 
vitch, serving under the command of General 
Mihailovitch, established contact with the 
commander of an advancing Russian unit 
and, with his consent, attacked the town of 
Krusevats, which was strongly held by Ger- 
mans, The battle lasted for 2 days. The 
losses were heavy. The Germans were de- 
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feated and the garrison, some 7,000 strong, 
were killed or taken prisoner. Thirteen Ger- 
man tanks were destroyed or captured. 

The Russian commander was then invited 
by General Mihailovitch to occupy the town 
with his men. A reception was prepared in 
his honor. He consented, but, observing the 
monogram of the Yugoslav royal family on 
the sleeve of Lieutenant Colonel Keserovitch's 
tunic, he requested that it be removed and 
replaced by the Soviet Star. He then or- 
dered the Chetniks to report and surrender 
their arms. Thereupon Lieutenant Colonel 
Keserovitch ordered his men to leave the 
town. 

They did so, and withdrew in the direction 
of Mount Jastrebats, taking their arms with 
them. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I 
commend this article to Members of the 
Senate to read, because Mr. Voigt is one 
of the best informed writers in Great 
Britain. He sets forth succinctly what 
is going on in Yugoslavia, as in other 
articles he has set forth what went on 
in Greece and what is going on in Po- 
land which has now been taken over by 
Russia. I desire to call attention to the 
last paragraph of chapter 3, on page 70, 
which forms the conclusion of the entire 
article, as follows: 

In any case, an entirely new order, and 
one unprecedented in the history of the 
world, is emerging before our eyes in east~ 
ern Europe. The question is: How far west- 
ward will it extend? As far as the Elbe? 
Or the Rhine? “ 


And then he says rather sarcasti- 
cally: 

It is reassuring to learn from Mr. 
Churchill that, whatever happens, “the 
Union Jack of freedom will forever fly from 
the cliffs of Dover. 


UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER RE- 
SOURCES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 1752) to amend the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a telegram which I have just 
received from the Associated Industries 
of Oklahoma. I concur in the views 
expressed in this telegram concerning 
the so-called manpower bill. In my 
opinion, the bill will not have the effect 
of improving the manpower situation, 
but it will have the reverse effect. I 
consider the bill unnecessary, unwork- 
able, and productive of aggravation of 
the manpower problem. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., March 28, 1945, 
Senator E. H. Moore, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Have just seen text of conference report 
on manpower bill which passed House yes- 
terday by close vote. It should not be over- 
looked that freezing people on jobs will un- 
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questionably slow war production inasmuch 
as there will be a tremendous exodus from 
job freezing plants. In view of favorable 
war conditions respectfully suggest that Sen- 
ate consideration of bill be deferred tem- 
porarily at least. We would like to see it 
killed entirely as we see no need for such 
legislation at this time. 

ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF OKLAHOMA, 

E. J. O'CONNOR, 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I send to the desk 
an agreement entered into by the rep- 
resentatives of the American Federation 
of Labor, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and the C. I. O., made public 
at a joint press’ conference at noon, 
March 28. 

Mr. President, if this agreement were 
merely printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, it might be overlooked. By rea- 
son of the influences and power behind 
the agreement its significance is such 
that I believe the Senate of the United 
States should listen to its reading at 
this time. It is quite brief, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be read 
at the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, be- 
fore the agreement is read I desire to 
state that it had been my purpose dur- 
ing the course of the remarks I am about 
to make on the pending business, to re- 
fer to the agreement which the Senator 
from Nevada has now asked to have read 
from the desk. I concur in his request. 
In concurring, however, Mr. President, 
I desire to point out that this charter of 
industrial cooperation just completed by 
the spokesmen of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the leaders 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
of the C. I. O. is the best possible evidence 
that there is no necessity for the meas- 
ure we are asked to support in the con- 
ference report. This is a demonstration 
of the capacity of a democracy to func- 
tion ina free way. Itis a demonstration 
of the complete lack of reason for apply- 
ing force to the civilian population of 
the greatest republic that ever existed on 
the face of the globe. I am extremely 
happy that the Senator from Nevada has 
requested the reading of this charter 
from the desk. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, just 
one word before the agreement is read. 
I concur in every expression made by 
the Senator from Wyoming. If we were 
to adopt the conference report which is 
now before the Senate I think it would 
be one of the most flagrant slaps in the 
face we have ever given free American 
labor. Especially is that true when we 
find the sentiment and.intent prevailing 
among the leaders of labor and among 
the great body of labor that they are 
ready, willing, and able to go forward 
and perform more than has been per- 
formed in any other country of the world, 
and exert greater and greater efforts as 
necessity presents itself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the clerk will read as re- 
quested by the Senator from Nevada. 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


AGREEMENT ENTERED INTO BY REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, THE 
UNITED STATES CHAMBER CF COMMERCE, AND 
THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
MARCH 28, 1945 


We in management and labor firmly be- 
lieve that the end of this war will bring 
the unfolding of a new era based upon a 
vastly expanding economy and unlimited 
opportunities for every American. 

This peacetime goal can only be attained 
through the united effort of all our people. 
Today we are united in national defense. 
Tomorrow we must be united in the national 
interest. 

Management-labor unity, so effective in 
boosting war production to unprecedented 
heights, must be continued in the post-war 
period. To this end, we dedicate our joint 
efforts for a practical partnership within the 
framework of this code of principles: 

1, Increased prosperity for all involves the 
highest degree of production and employ- 
ment at wages assuring a steadily advancing 
standard of living. Improved productive ef- 
ficiency and technological advancement must, 
therefore, be constantly encouraged. 

2. The rights of private property and free 
choice of action, under a system of private 
competitive capitalism, must continue to be 
the foundation of our Nation’s peaceful and 
prosperous expanding economy. Free com- 
petition and free men are the strength of 
our free society. 

3. The inherent right and responsibility of 
management to direct the operations of an 
enterprise shall be recognized and preserved. 
So that enterprise may develop and expand 
and earn a reasonable profit, management 
must be free from unnecessary govern- 
mental interference or burdensome restric- 
tions, 

4. The fundamental rights of labor to or- 
ganize and to engage in collective bargain- 
ing with management shall be recognized 
and preserved, free from legislative enact- 
ments which would interfere with or dis- 
courage these objectives. The process of col- 
lective bargaining between labor and man- 
agement shall be encouraged and promoted. 
Through the consummation of collective 
bargaining agreements, differences between 
management and labor shall be disposed of 
between the parties through peaceful means, 
thereby discouraging avoidable strife 
through strikes and lock-outs. 

5. The independence and dignity of the 
individual and the enjoyment of his demo- 
cratic rights are inherent in our free Ameri- 
can society. Our purpose is to cooperate in 
building an economic system for the Nation 
which will protect the individual against 
the hazards of unemployment, old age, and 
physical impairments, beyond his control. 

6. An expanding economy at home requires 
a vastly increased foreign trade. Arrange- 
ments must therefore be perfected to afford 
the devastated or undeveloped nations rea- 
sonable assistance to encourage the rebuild- 
ing and development of sound economic sys- 
tems. International trade cannot expand 
through subsidized competition among the 
nations for diminishing markets but can be 
achieved only through expanding world mar- 
kets and the elimination of any arbitrary 
and unreasonable barriers, 

7. An enduring peace must be secured. 
This calls for the establishment of an inter- 
national security organization, with full par- 
ticipation by all the United Nations, capable 
of preventing aggression and assuring last- 
ing peace. 

Management and labor both agree that 
their primary duty is to win complete vic- 
tory over nazi-ism and Jepanese militarism. 
They also agree that they have a common 
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joint duty, in cooperation with other ele- 
ments of our national life and with govern- 
ment, to prepare and work for a prosperous 
and sustained peace. In this spirit they 
agree to set up a national committee, com- 
posed of representatives of business and la- 
bor organizations. This committee will seek 
to promote an understanding and sympa- 
thetic acceptance of this code of principles 
and will propose such national policies as 
will advance the best interests of our Nation. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
the Senator from Nevada introduced and 
had read from the desk the proposed 
labor-managemen* code, I think it may 
be appropriate to have printed in the 
Recorp immediately following the dis- 
cussion of that code an article from the 
New York-Times of this morning, a news 
story, telling about the adoption of the 
code. I desire particularly to -all atten- 
tion to the fact that, according to the re- 
port, a committee of 12 persons has been 
appointed to promote an understanding 
of the proposal. 

I wish to read the names of the 12 
members who have -been designated: 
For industry, Eric Johnston, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; Paul G. Hoffman, presi- 
dent, the Studebaker Corporation; Henry 
J. Kaiser, president of the Henry J. Kais- 
er Co., Oakland, Calif.; Otto A. Seyfert, 
president of West Michigan Steel Found- 
ries, Muskegon, Mich., and chairman of 
the chamber’s committee on labor rela- 
tions; E. J. Thomas, president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., of Ak- 
ron; J. D. Zellerbach, president and di- 
rector of Crown-Zellerbach, San Fran- 
cisco. 

For labor, the members are Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor; Philip Murray, 
head of the C. I. O.; George Meany, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor; Robert J. Watt, inter- 
national representative of the American 
Federation of Labor; R. J. Thomas, 
president of the United Automobile 
Workers, C. I. O.; and Sidney. Hillman, 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, C. I. O. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the story from the New York 
Times, by Joseph A. Loftus, be printed 
in the Recorp immediately following the 
charter. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of March 29, 1945] 
BUSINESS AND LABOR FRAME Peace CopE— 

JOHNSTON, OF CHAMBER; GREEN, OF A. F. oF 

L.; AND MURRAY, or C. I. O., OFFER NEW 

Post-War PLAN 

(By Joseph A. Loftus) 

WASHINGTON, March 28.—Three spokesmen 
for business and organized labor signeč=to- 
day a new charter of principles which they 
conceived as a guide to post-war industrial 
relations in the conviction that an essential 
for maximum production and peacetime pros- 
perity was a minimum of strife and suspicion. 

The signers were Eric Johnston, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor; and Philip 
Murray, president of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. .Ţ 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
was not a participant, but Mr. Johnston said 
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he hoped it would eventually subscribe to 
the charter. 

Based on a mutual recognition of each 
other’s prerogatives and responsibilities, the 
charter sets forth these guides and objectives 
for management and labor: 

Encouragement of productive efficiency 
and technological advancement with a view 
to steadily improving standards of living; 
respect for the rights of private property 
and free choice of action; recognition of 
management's right to manage free of un- 
necessary governmental interference or bur- 
densome restrictions; recognition of the 
right to organize and bargain collectively 
without hindrances; cooperation in protec- 
tion of the individual against involuntary 
unemployment and the hazards of old age 
and physical impairments; increased foreign 
trade and reasonable assistance to other 
countries; establishment of an international 
security organization and a national busi- 
ness-labor committee to promote better 
understanding at home. 


THREE FRAMERS CONGRATULATED 


Dr. George W. Taylor, Chairman of the 
W. L. B., immediately congratulated the 
charter framers “on their vision and states- 
manship.” He said the action inspired con- 
fidence in “the future well-being of the entire 
Nation.” ‘ 

The three leaders said the charter would 
be submitted to the executive bodies of their 
respective organizations at the first. oppor- 
tunity. 

The charter calls for establishment of a 
committee of 15 or 20 who will seek to pro- 
mote an understanding and sympathetic ac- 
ceptance of this code of principles and will 
propose such national policies as will ad- 
vance the best interest of our nations. 

Twelve members of the committee have 
been designated, as follows: 

For industry: Mr. Johnston; Paul G. Hoff- 
man, president, the Studebaker Corporation; 
Henry J. Kaiser, president of the Henry J. 
Kaiser Co., Oakland, Calif.; Otto A. Seyferth, 
president of West Michigan Steel Foundries, 
Muskegon, Mich., and chairman of the cham- 
ber’s committee on labor relations: E. J. 
Thomas, president of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., of Akron; J. D. Zellerbach, presi- 
dent and director of Crown-Zellerbach, San 
Francisco. 

For labor: Mr. Green; Mr. Murray; George 
Meany, secretary-treasurer of the A. F. of L.; 
Robert J. Watt, international representative 
of the A. F. of L.; R. J. Thomas, president 
of the United Automobile Workers, C. I. O.; 
and Sidney Hillman, president of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, C. I. O. 

WILL INCLUDE SOUTHERN GROUP 


Mr, Johnston announced that the commit- 
tee members still to be designated would in- 
clude industrialists from the South. 

The charter was made public at a press 
conference at the Chamber of Commerce 
Building which drew a large attendance, in- 
cluding newsreel cameramen. 

As acting chairman, the chamber presi- 
dent told the news conference that he en- 
visioned two possible roads which the coun- 
try might take after the war, one leading 
to “high levels of production, employment, 
and wages, and ability to service our huge 
national debt. In other words—prosperity.” 

“The other,” he said, “leads to fewer jobs, 
lowered incomes, and inability to service our 
national debt. In other words—eventual 
bankruptcy.” 

Mr. Johnston said the framers of the 
charter recognize it is not a perfect instru- 
ment. 

“It is dynamic, not static, but it is a be- 
ginning,” he asserted. 

Mr. Murray, addressing the newsmen said: 

“The plan is conceived to help America. 
It does. not constitute a collusive agreement 
designed to operate against the interests of 
any group in the United States.” 
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He expressed his appreciation to Mr. 
Johnston and the chamber and to Mr. Kaiser, 
who, he said, “participated in all our meet- 
ings and who loaned his services and in- 
genuity” toward perfecting the charter. The 
C. I. O. president said that while the charter 
was an understanding among three organi- 
zations it nevertheless constitutes a pro- 
posal which, through the medium of this 
meeting, is being submitted to the people 
of the United States for their approval 

Mr. Green said that through the new doc- 
ument “the area of controversy is reduced.” 

“The area of agreement is increased,” he 
stated. “I feel confident that labor and 
management throughout this Nation will 
subscribe wholeheartedly and accept this 
code of principles without reservation.” 

The A. F. L. president said the charter was 
not perfect and will not eliminate strikes 
altogether. 

“We can reduce them,” he said. “We can 
substitute cooperation and understanding 
for bitterness and strife.” 

Asked about the absence of the N. A. M. 
Mr. Johnston said a representative of that 
organization sat in on one conference and 
was invited to two others and “we hope they 
will participate.” 

He also was asked. about the participation 
of railroad brotherhoods and other inde- 
pendent unions. He replied that “that’s up 
to the committee,” and added that they had 
not been invited so far to take part. 

Mr. Johnston said he knew of no opposi- 
tion to the charter and that he did not know 
why the N. A. M. had rot joined. 

The three men were asked how the or- 
ganizations for which they spoke would be 
bound by the ¢harter. 
Mr. Murray said its adoption. by. the execu- 
tive boards of their organizations would make 
the. charter constitutionally binding. Mr. 
Green said the charter would be submitted 
to the A. F. of L. executive council, and re- 
marked that during the war “the workers 
made an amazing record.” 

“I am sure they’ will continue in that 
spirit,” he added. 

The statement issued by Dr. 

W. L. B. chairman, said: 
» “Leaders of labor and industry who today 
signed the new charter for labor and man- 
agement are to be congratulated on their 
vision and statesmanship. Their pledge of 
respect for each other’s fundamental. rights 
and their promise of cooperative effort in- 
volve much more than harmonious labor re- 
lations after the war—importcrt as that is. 
This outstanding advance of democratic 
principles in the industrial field Inspires con- 
fidence in the future well-being of the entire 
Nation. 

“This charter’s emphasis on the substitu- 
tion of collective bargaining for strikes and 
lock-outs in settling disputes between man- 
agement and labor promises to aid mate- 
rially in the rapid reconversion of our indus- 
trial resources to peacetime production and 
that high level of consumptien we all seek.” 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
agree with the sentiments expressed in 
the document which has just been read 
at the desk. I believe it is a great step 
forward, and I hope that the parties to 
the agreement will keep the ball rolling. 

Let me say respectfully to the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming that I 
do not entirely agree with his interpreta- 
tion of the document. I believe that we 
have entrusted the leadership of our 
armed forces to General Marshall and 
Admiral King; and when they request 
something of us to win the war more 
quickly, or save the life of one American 
boy, I prefer to follow their advice in 
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matters of such importance. I make 
that statement most respectfully in reply 
to what the Senator has stated. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, Mr. President, the 
remarks of the distinguished and able 
Senator from Massachusetts prompt me 
to say that when the framers of the Con- 
stitution of this country drafted that 
immortal document they were very. care- 
ful to provide that the civilian power 
should remain in complete charge of the 
Government and of the military forces. 
Not.only did they provide that the Presi- 
dent should be the Commander in Chief, 
but they also provided that it should be 
the duty of Congress to declare war, and 
to raise and support armies, The re- 
sponsibility for making the judgment 
upon which the lives of American boys 
may be expended lies in the Congress. 
It is not a responsibility to be lightly 
tossed into the laps of the leaders of our 
military power. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I must confess that I 
was quite surprised at the statement of 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, the State from which the an- 
cestors of the Senator from Wyoming 
and my ancestors came. I was surprised 
to hear him say that he wished to turn 
over to the military authorities whatever 
they wanted. If there was one State in 
the Union which fought against permit- 
ting the armed forces to usurp the pow- 
ers of the civilian population, it was the 
State of Massachusetts. Some of the 
people of that State were my ancestors, 
who landed there back in 1634. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator for having interjected that remark. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. I rise to the defense of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WHEELER. He needs no defense, 
I am sure. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts needs no de- 
fense. No one is attacking him. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I rose 
only to say that the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, as I understood him, did not 
advise that Congress abdicate its pow- 
ers and surrender them to the military 
authorities. The very constitutional au- 
thority the Senator from Wyoming has 
quoted, which places full responsibility 
upon the Congress of the United States, 
impels every one of us to get the best ad- 
vice and the best information we can 
obtain. As I understood the Senator 
from Massachusetts, he said that for 
military matters he relied upon military 
men. Mr. President, I personally have 
no objection whatever to that attitude. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iam glad the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico has made that 
remark, because at this time we are not 
dealing with military matters. We are 
dealing with civilian matters. We are 
not now. dealing with the distribution 
of the armed forces. We are not now 
dealing with matters of military strat- 
egy. We are not now dealing with mat- 
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ters of naval strategy. We are dealing 
now with the sole problem of produc- 
tion. Mr. President, when the time 
comes to seek advice upon production, 
I go to the experts on production, the 
spokesmen for management, the spokes- 
men for labor, who have been unani- 
mous in their testimony, both to the 
House committee and to the Senate 
committee, that to follow the course 
marked out in this bill would be to de- 
stroy the capacity of America to pro- 
duce. 

So, Mr. President, my judgment is— 
and, of course, I can dictate my action 
only according to’ my own judgment— 
my judgment is that I will do more to 
preserve the lives of American boys fight- 
ing upon the battle fronts of Europe and 
of Asia by following the advice of the 
experts on production, who tell us that 
it would introduce confusion on the 
mass-production lines to follow the pol- 
icy outlined in the vague, unstandard- 
ized, and unrestrained measure which is 
before us. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I do not wish to inter- 
rupt the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I welcome the in- 
terruption. 

Mr. HATCH. But later in the debate, 
in my own time, I shall discuss the ques- 
tion which the Senator has been dis- 
cussing. Nevertheless, when the Sen- 
ator has said that the furnishing of sup- 
plies of military equipment is not a mili- 
tary matter, I do not want that state- 
ment to go unanswered at this time. 
What good is a sailor without a ship, or a 
soldier without a gun? 

During the course of the debate I shall 
quote the words of the man who is 
directly responsible for the production 
of war materials, Mr. Krug, the man 
upon whom the Congress has placed the 
responsibility. I say with all due regard 
to the Senator from Wyoming that Con- 
gress did not say to management, “You 
are responsible for this,” because, as a 
matter of fact, management itself denied 
its responsibility. I say to the Senator 
from Wyoming that we did not place 
upon the leaders of organized labor the 
responsibility for production; but we did 
place upon responsible officials of this 
Government, men for whom the Senator 
voted and for whom I voted, the tre- 
mendous task of production; and before 
this debate is concluded I shall tell the 
Senator what those men say about this 
matter. 

Mr. WHEELER. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I really should cor- 
rect the record, in order to be able to 
say, as Al Smith used to say, “Let’s look 
at the record.” . 

I am sure the Senator misspoke him- 
self when he said Congress placed the 
responsibility on Mr. Krug. Congress 
did not do that. The executive depart- 
ment did it. Congress passed the laws 
which enabled the executive department 
to place the responsibility on Mr. Krug, 
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but the executive department placed 
Mr. Krug in office. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Certainly the Congress 
did not appoint Mr. Krug, but the Con- 
gress passed the First War Powers Act 
and the Second War Powers Act, and I 
am quite sure that all of us voted for 
them, almost without exception. Under 
that mandate and under that authority 
responsibility was placed upon responsi- 
ble officials, of whom Mr. Krug happens 
to be the head at this time. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In many instances I 
disagree with my colleague, and he 
knows that when I do so it is in good 
faith. Let me say that I would have 
more confidence in Mr. Krug and men 
of his type if they were doing more of 
the shooting in the front lines, instead 
of telling other people what to do. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator. yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. As a matter of fact, let 
me point out that Mr. Krug has a war 
record of his own, and it is not unen- 
viable, either. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I imagine the in- 
terruptions have ceased for a few 
moments. 


MANAGEMENT AND LABOR OPPOSE REPORT 


Mr. President, I have received numer- 
ous telegrams, some of which I shall read 
into the Recorp. They are typical of the 
messages which are being received. 
They are significant in that they illus- 
trate the unanimity of management and 
labor in opposition to this conference 
report. 

The first telegram is from Mr. James L, 
Donnelly of Chicago, Ill. As I recall he 
is executive secretary of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Illinois. The tele- 
gram is addressed to me, and reads as 
follows: 

CHICAGO, ILL., March 28, 1945, 
Senator JosEpH C. O'MAHONEY, 
Care of Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Illinois industry is deeply concerned over 
pending manpower legislation; in view of the 
remarkable war-production record of im- 
dustry it is inconceivable that Congress, 
unde” current conditions, would impose an 
obstacle of this character upon manufactur- 
ing industry. This measure is clearly cal- 
culated to harass and confuse employers and 
employees and will definitely interfere with 
war production. 

JAMES L. DONNELLY. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 


will the Senator yield? 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I believe there is 
one point which should be constantly 
emphasized- when a message of the type 
which the Senator from Wyoming has 
just read is submitted. Every Member 
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of the Senate is certainly anxious to give 
top priority to the welfare and the neces- 
sities of the men at the battle front. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Of course. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It seems to me 
that it is of supreme importance to the 
men at the front that production at 
home shall persist at maximum advan- 
tage and efficiency. While I may be 
wrong about it, I am unable to escape 
the feeling that I am giving primary 
consideration to the man at the battle 
front when I accept the judgment of 
those responsible for production in my 
own State of Michigan, in my own ar- 
senal, that the means suggested by the 
conference report is not the best way in 
which to achieve production. I am un- 
able to make myself believe that I serve 
our soldier sons at the fighting front if 
I vote for a conference report which our 
production experts tell us will jeopar- 
dize production. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

The next telegram which I shall read 
is dated March 26, 1945, at Washington, 
D.C. It reads as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 26, 1945. 
Hon, JosEPH C. O"MAHONEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Metal trades department A. F. L. repre- 
senting several million wage earners em- 
ployed on war production following thorough 
consideration among its representatives 
strongly urge rejection of pending conference 
report on work or fight bill, H. R. 1752. Pro- 
visions of this bill violate spirit of the Con- 
stitution which prohibits involuntary servi- 
tude and establishes a situation of slave 
Tabor in America. There is ample legislation 
and Government directives now in effect to 
meet this situation if intelligently applied. 
Smith-Connally Act was supposed to prevent 
strikes. Its actual working out is that it has 
been responsible for practically all of the 
stoppages of work which have occurred in 
American industry because it nullifies the 
pledge of organized labor that there would 
be no strikes by setting up a method by act 
of Congress which permits strikes. Legisla- 
tion such as the conference report recom- 
mends on bill 1752 will bring nothing but 
chaos Into industry. 

J. J. MCENTEE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Metal Trades 
Department, A. F. of L.. 


Mr. President, I have other telegrams 
which I shall not read. I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the 
Record at this point as a part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

MooRrEsSTOWN, N, J., March 29, 1945. 
Senator JOSEPH O’MAHONEY, 
United States Senate Office Building: 

Urge opposition to manpower bill as to- 
talitarian in principle. 

- Emma CADBURY. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27, 1945. 

Senator JOSEPH C. O'MAHONEY, 
Senate Office Building: 

We believe passage of work-or-jail bill 
would be a needless sacrifice of democratic 
principle and hope it will be defeated in 
Senate. Heartily commend your efforts 
against its passage. 

C. EDWARD BEHRE, 
Chairman, Washington Friends ` 
Joint Peace Committee, 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 26, 1945. 
Hon, JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The yearly meeting of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends, of Philadelphia and vicinity, 
now meeting at Arch Street, Philadelphia 
view proposed work-or-fight bill as involving 
regimentation and coercion which do vio- 
lence to human personality, freedom of con- 
science, religious and civil liberty essential 
to effective democracy. We, therefore, urge 
you in your opposition to it. 

HAROLD Evans CLERK. 
New Yorg, N. Y., March 27, 1945. 
Senator O’MAHONEY: 

War manpower bill unnecessary, uncon- 
stitutional, un-American, regimentative, is 
answer copying Hitler. Sure American Sen- 
ators should be ashamed at the idea. 

Maras. RICHARD NEWTON, 
Ambassador Hotel. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday during the exposition of the con- 
ference report by the distinguished and 
able senior Senator from Utah [Mr, 
TxHomas], who is chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs and chair- 
man of the conference, he made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Mr. President, if the conference report shall 
be approved and the conference report bill 
shall become law, I hope it will be used with 
all the force which those in charge of our 
psychological warfare can employ, to show 
that a democracy, the greatest democracy of 
the world, can act with unity in the exercise 
of power and will in the accomplishment of a 
given purpose, when the times demand such 
unity. 


That quotation is an appropriate text 
for a discussion of the abandonment of 
the principles of democracy. One of the 
marks of this great war, and of the events 
which preceded it, was the eonstant re- 
iteration on the part of those who were 
seeking to establish totalitarian control 
that they were the defenders of democ- 
racy, or, at least, the defenders of the 
rights and interests of the masses of the 
people. It is precisely because the con- 
ference report is an abandonment of de- 
mocracy that I am urging the Senate to 
reject it. It is not democracy to sur- 
render the judgment and the will of the 
people to the discretion of a single indi- 
vidual. Such a course is the very antith- 
esis of democracy. It is a surrender of 
the freedom which characterizes this 
Government. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. On every battlefield 
of the world today democracy is demon- 
strating beyond any doubt that we can 
beat dictatorship in any aspect or phase 
of war or any type or kind of warfare 
evolved up to the present time. We have 
demonstrated that we can supply the 
largest armies which have ever been 
mobilized, and which armies are carrying 
democracy to victory. We have demon- 
strated our ability to equip our armies 
and navies as no other army or navy has 
ever been equipped. It has all been ac- 
complished under the democratic proc- 
ess. While democracy is winning on 
every battlefield of the world we are be- 
ing asked in America, here on the home 
front, to surrender democracy for totali- 
tarianism. Is not that about what it 
amounts to? 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Precisely. To my 
mind, Mr. President, there can be no 
doubt that what the Senator from Utah 
has stated is the entire aspect of this 
problem. . 

Mr. MURDOCK, Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Ido not believe that 
even the most ardent advocate of the 
conference report would take the posi- 
tion that we need such a law, except for 
the unpatriotic slacker or chiseler. If 
there are those in this country who are 
chiselers, if there are those who under 
the present circumstances are not pa- 
triotic—and, of course, there are a few, 
and there always will be—can we cor- 
rect the situation by the adoption of the 
conference report? The proponents of 
the conference report tell us the old story 
that we can legislate patriotism. They 
assert that if we threaten a man with a 
jail sentence or a fine, the threat auto- 
matically brings about a patriotism upon 
his part which will cause him to seek a 
job in one of the war plants. Mr. Pres- 
ident, we once tried the “noble experi- 
ment” in this country when we thought 
we could legislate temperance, but it 
failed miserably. In my opinion we can- 
not legislate morality, we cannot legis- 
late ethics, and we cannot legislate pa- 
triotism. If we adopt this conference 
report we adopt the theory that all that 
is necessary in order to bring about 
greater production is to threaten the un- 
patriotic with a jail sentence or a fine. 
However, by so doing we entirely over- 
look the most magnificent production 
record that human beings have ever ac- 
complished. By aiming jail sentences 
and fines on the unpatriotic we ignore 
entirely, as I see the picture, the great 
job done by the patriotic workers of 
America. 

Mr. O’'MAHONEY: I thank the Sen- 
ator for his eloquent interjection. Let 
me add that this bill is not now directed 
at the unpatriotic slacker; it is now di- 
rected at those who are working; it is 
now directed at those who by the demo- 
cratic process, by their own free will, 
have gone into war plants to produce this 
tremendous accumulation of war mate- 
rials. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, what 
I meant to say—I might not have said it 
clearly—was that the only possible justi- 
fication for such a measure is that we 
are going to reach the loafer, the slacker, 
and the unpatriotic, we are going to get 
the few who will not work; but, in order 
to do that, we penalize the great mass 
of patriotic men and women who, as I 
stated before, have brought about the 
most magnificent production job history 
has ever recorded. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite right. This bill has been adver- 
tised in the newspapers and on the radio 
as the “work or fight” bill. Many of 
those who are advocating it are doing so 
in the belief that the soldiers and sailors 
who read the newspapers read only the 
headlines and do not comprehend what 
is going on in the country. Although 
the measure is not the labor draft which 
it was when it came from the House of 
Representatives, although it is not now 
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directed to the chiseler and the slacker, 
but is directed entirely to the working 
fathers and mothers, the brothers and 
sisters of the boys on the fighting front, 
many of those who are advocating the 
proposed legislation do so in the belief 
that the soldiers and sailors think it is 
a bill which will compel slackers to Work, 
and therefore they urge us, as a psycho- 
logical effort, to vote for this bill, though 
we know, if we apply our intelligence to 
its language, that it will not do what it 
is urged it is designed to do, and though 
we know its language has been changed 
and that the effect of the bill, if passed, 
would be utterly different from that 
which was described in the first instance. 


COMPARISON WITH SELECTIVE SERVICE LAW 


Mr. President, I should like to make a 
comparison between this bill and the se- 
lective-service law. Because of the argu- 
ment which is directed to the soldiers 
and sailors who are carrying the flag, I 
want to point out to the Members of the 
Senate the great distinction between the 
two measures. It is said on every side in 
defense of the original bill that if we 
have the power to compel men to fight, 
do we not also have the power to compel 
them to work, as though that is what we 
were doing? 

Mr. President, the selective-service law 
was carefully designed to preserve the 
maximum amount of local community 
power and discretion. The pending bill 
concentrates in Washington all discre- 
tion and all power. Under the selective- 
service law the local draft boards in 
every community in the land passed 
judgment upon the status that every 
registrant should occupy. Every regis- 
trant was judged by his neighbor; every 
registrant had the secure knowledge that 
whatever order or directive was applied 
to him would come only after men and 
women in his community had passed 
upon his standing. 

I ask the Members of the Senate to 
consider now the situation in which the 
worker in a war plant will find him- 
self. He is no longer working for any- 
one in his own community; he has mi- 
grated from his. community at the re- 
quest of his Government. and has gone 
to some distant State, some distant com- 
munity, and there has accepted work. 
Insofar as the selective-service law is 
concerned he is still under the jurisdic- 
tion of the local board in his own home 
community; but now as a war worker, 
if this bill should become a law, he would 
be under the control and jurisdiction not 
of a local board anywhere but of the 
directives and regulations written in 
Washington by the appointees ef the 
Director of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion. Who might be the authors 
of the regulations and directives no 
Member of the Senate or House can tell; 
what will be the form of the regulations 
they will write no one can tell. This 
is the power that we are asked to grant: 
The authority by regulation— 

To prohibit the individuals employed in 
designated areas, activities, plants, facilities, 
and farms— 


To make that clear, Mr. President, I 
should insert the word “designated” be- 
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fore each of those nouns so that the au- 
thority which is granted is the authority 
to prohibit the individuals employed in 
designated areas, designated activities, 
designated plants, designated facilities, 
and designated farms— 

which the Director deems are essential to 
the war effort, from voluntarily discontinu- 
ing such employment unless, in the case of 
any individual so employed, the Director 
determines that it is no longer necessary in 
the interest of the war effort for him to 
remain in such employment or that he has 
a justifiable reason for leaving such em- 
ployment, 


This is a grant of power to the Di- 
rector or his appointee to designate not 
only areas but activities, and, 

What are activities? The provision 
includes, of course, any activity. It 
could be an activity carried on in one 
room of a factory, or by one class of 
workers; it could be the activity of the 
carpenter, the activity of the sheet- 
metal worker, or the activities of any 
other group, wherever they work, in 
whatever plant or whatever factory. 
It could be the activities of less than 
a group. It could be the activities of 
an individual. There is no restriction 
whatsoever upon the power of the Di- 
rector to designate, He may designate 
plants. He may designate plant A, and 
in the same community in the neighbor- 
ing block he may decline to designate 
plant B. The judgment as to whether 
or not either of those plants shall be 
designated resides, not in the community, 
but in the Director sitting here in Wash- 
ington. 

He may designate facilities. What are 
facilities? A facility might be a trip 
hammer, it might be a generator, it might 
be a punch, it might be any one of the 
innumerable machines which modern in- 
dustry uses: Anything which facilitates 
war production will come within the def- 
inition of “facilities,” and the Director 
may designate those which he deems to 
be important or essential to the war 
effort. 

So it goes with farms. He may desig- 
nate the farm of Farmer Jones and re- 
fuse to designate the farm of Farmer 
Smith. He may decide with respect to 
a big farm that it is being efficiently op- 
erated and should be equipped with farm 
labor, who would be prohibited from 
leaving their jobs. He may say, with re- 
spect to a small farmer operating in the 
same county, “Yours is not an efficient 
production. You have too few sheep, too 
few cattle, your crops are so small you 
are not an important cog, and you do 
not need to operate. We will not desig- 
nate you. You may go out of business.” 

CENTRAL POWER MADE SUPREME 

The point I am making, Mr. President, 
is that this power of life and death over 
the industry of America is by this bill 
vested in the discretion and the judg- 
ment of a central administrative body 
here in Washington. 

Now, let us see what the Selective Serv- 
ice Act provided with respect to this 
very important matter of calling the 
manpower of America to the colors in the 
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hour of emergency. I read from section 
10 (a) of the selective-service law: 

The President is authorized— 

(1) to prescribe the necessary rules and 
regulations to carry out the provisions of this 
act; 

(2) to create and establish a Selective Serv- 
ice System, and shall provide for the Classi- 
fication of registrants and of persons who 
volunteer for induction under this act on the 
basis of availability for training and service, 
and shall establish within the Selective Serv- 
ice System civilian local boards and such 
other civilian agencies, including appeal 
boards and agencies of appeal, as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
act. 


Let me pause in the reading of this 
section, Mr. President, to call attention 
to the difference between the Selective 
Service Act and the pending conference 
report. The conference report on the 
comparable subject of regulations merely 
says: 

To the extent deemed by the Director to 
be necessary and appropriate— 


He is the judge of necessity, he is the 
judge of appropriateness. 

To the extent deemed by the Director to 
be necessary and appropriate to carry out the 
purposes and means declared in section 2 of 
this act and also for the purpose of keeping 
activities and places of employment essen- 
tial to the war effort in productive operation, 
the Director is authorized, by regulation— 


There are no standards and no safe- » 
guards, no provisions to fence about the 
authority to make regulations. See how 
different it is in the Selective Service 
Act. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Would not the Senator 
think that under the power to issue regu- 
lations the Director could require a com- 
plete registration; in-other words, prac- 
tically write a national service law simi- 
lar to the May bill? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Of course. 

Mr. TAFT. He could issue any regula- 
tion which he thought was necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the act. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The purposes and 
the means. Section 2 (a) and section 2 
(b) give him the whole broad scope of 
the national service concept in which to 
operate. 

Mr. TAFT. When we take section 5 
(2) and read the provision, “to prohibit 
and regulate the hiring, rehiring, solici- 
tation, or recruitment of new workers,” 
and then consider the words added in. 
conference “and the acceptance of em- 
ployment by workers,” it seems to me he 
could issue regulations which would give 
one man, or board, power to tell a work- 
man, not, perhaps, that he must not 
work in plant A, but that he cannot work 
in any other plant in the United States 
except plant A. I cannot see why under 
the power given here the Director could 
not write a national service act which 
would have the effect, in substance, of 
compelling any man, if he wants to live at 
all, to work in a plant designated by the 
Director. | 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I agree with the 
conclusions of the Senator. I may add, 
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Mr. President, that the bill is merely an- 
other step forward in the consistent cam- 
paign of the advocates of national serv- 
ice. The advocates of that theory are 
quite willing to proceed step by step, and 
they look with satisfaction upon the 
progress, as they deem it to be, contained 
in the conference report, because it 
brings, they think, a step nearer com- 
plete control over the civilian population 
of America on the part of those who are 
to be placed in charge of the execution 
of the proposed law. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would it not be possible 
under the bill, if a person were requested 
to work in a certain plant and he should 
decline to do so, to publish his name, and 
forbid any other employer to hire him? 
Would the bill permit the Director to go 
as far as that? I see no reason why he 
could not. A person could be told he 
was needed in a certain plant, it might 
be at his home, or 2,000 miles from his 
home, and if he refused to accept the 
employment, i do not see anything to 
prevent his name being published on a 
list, and any person who hired him being 
subject to the $10,000 fine or be im- 
priscned. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The authority 
contained in the language of section 5 is 
certainly broad enough to sustain that 
interpretation, because the provisions of 
clause 2 of section 5 convey to the Direc- 
tor the absolute power to prohibit hiring. 
So it may be a prohibition to hire John 
Smith. 

Mr. AIKEN. And applied to any em- 
ployer except the one designated for 
John Smith to work for. If that is not 
a labor draft, what is it, unless John 
Smith has independent means of living 
without any work at all? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I quite agree with 
the Senator’s interpretation. 

Mr. President, so that the comparison 
between the broad powers to which the 
Senator from Vermont has just adverted, 
granted in the pending conference report, 
and the carefully restricted powers con- 
tained in the Selective Service Act, may 
be clearly understood, I shall proceed 
with the reading of section 10 (a): 

e è è and shall establish within the 
Selective Service System civilian local boards 
and such other civilian agencies, including 
appeal boards and agencies of appeal, as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act. There shall be created one or more 
local boards in each county or political sub- 
division corresponding thereto of each State, 
Territory, and the District of Columbia. 


Let it be clear, Mr. President, that I 
am reading not from the conference re- 
port but from the text of the selective- 
service law. I am trying to show how 
careful Congress was to create standards 
to prevent abuse, 

Each local board shall consist of three or 
more members to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, from recommendations made by the 


respective governors or comparable execu- 
tive officials. 


What comparable safeguard is con- 
tained in the pending measure? When 
Congress enacted the selective-service 
law it wanted to be sure that when the 
authority of the Government was di- 
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rected to call any single individual to 
the colors of the United States, that au- 
thority should be so carefully hedged 
about that it should be exercised impar- 
tially and should be exercised by local 
jurisdiction and not by central power in 
Washington. That is a principle which 
has been utterly abandoned in this-bill. 

No member of an; such local board shall 
be a member of the land or naval forces of 
the United States. 


As I read that sentence I am reminded 
of what was said on the floor earlier to- 
day by one of the Senators with respect 
to the necessity for following the recom- 
mendations of military leaders. When 
Congress wrote the selective-service law 
it was careful to exclude from member- 
ship on any local board any member of 
the land or naval forces, because, Mr. 
President, it was clinging tightly to the 
traditional principle of America that the 
civilians shall not be subject to military 
power. 

No member of any such local board shall 
be a member of the land or naval forces of 
the United States, but each member of any 
such local board shall be a civilian. 


Congress was so careful about this 
matter it was not content merely to say 
“no member of the land or naval forces 
shall serve on a board,” but it went an- 
other step and said “the members shall 
be civilians.” 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
pock in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wyoming yield to the Senator from 
Vermont? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to ask the Sena- 
ter another question. Does not the 
measure which has been reported by the 
conference committee give the right to 
the Director, if he sees fit, to place the 
enforcement of the proposed law abso- 
lutely under the military branch of the 
Government? Can he not designate any 
agency of Government, any department 
he chooses, to carry out the provisions 
of this measure? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Precisely. 

Mr. AIKEN. And could not that be the 
military, and would not that in effect be 
establishing a military government al- 
most in its entirety? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
was about to mention that precise condi- 
tion. The power of the Director is so 
broad that he may appoint anybody 
whom he chooses, whether the person ap- 
pointed holds a military position or not. 
Already we know that one of the princi- 
pal assistants of the Director of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion is a general 
in the Army. Of course he was a civilian 
before the war began, but he wears a 
military uniform now. He is about to 
resign, the newspapers tell us, and to be 
assigned to military duties in Europe or 
elsewhere. He is a general officer under 
the control of the War Department. 
Such an individual might be appointed 
to administer the conference report bill 
if it should become a law. 

Let it be understood, Mr. President, I 
make no criticism of the personality, the 
patriotism, or the ability of the gentle- 
man who occupies this position. I have 
the greatest admiration and respect for 
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him personally. I am talk’ng about the 
principle. I am drawing a comparison 
between the care which the Congress 
exercised in framing the selective-serv- 
ice law and the utter recklessness with 
which it now undertakes to convey or 
to vest in the hands of a central offi- 
cial fn Washington complete authority 
over the lives of millions of our civilian 
fellow citizens. As the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] has very wisely 
pointed out, the Director, under this 
conference report, could not only select 
any individual, but he could select any 
department or agency. He could select 
the Wa- Department anc put the whole 
administration of military production in 
the War Department. That, Mr. Presi- 
dent, would be a complete reversal of 
the traditional policy of this Govern- 
ment and an abandonment of the care- 
ful provisions which were written into 
the Selective Service Act. 

I shall resume the reading of the 
selective-service law: 

No member of any such local board shall 
be a member of the land or naval forces of 
the United States, but each member of 
any such local board shall be a civilian who 
is a citizen of the United States residing in 
the county or political subdivision corre- 
sponding thereto in which such local board 
has jurisdiction under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the President. 


Let someone point out the comparable 
language in the conference report safe- 
guarding the individual who is to be 
chained to a machine by the directive 
issued under the regulation of a cen- 
tral authority. It contains no safeguard 
preserving local jurisdiction, or protect- 
ing the individual by giving him at least 
an opportunity for an impartial hearing 
by his neighbors and his fellow citizens. 

Such local boards, under rules and reg- 
ulations prescribed by the President, shall 
have power within their respective juris- 
dictions to hear and determine, subject to 
the right of appeal to the appeal boards 
herein authorized, all questions or claims 
with respect to inclusion for, or exemption 
or deferment from, training and service un- 
der this act of all individuals within the 
jurisdiction of such local boards. 


From: that very careful reassertion of 
the traditional principle of America we 
now turn and we now adopt the basic 
principle of central totalitarian power 
over the lives of all our people. 

If I correctly remember the words of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. THomas] when he was ex- 
Plaining the bill to us yesterday, he said 
that if the measure were foolishly or 
recklessly administered it would do harm 
and not good to war production. That, 
Mr. President, is precisely the ground 
upon which I criticize this measure, The 
opportunity for foolish and reckless ad- 
ministration is extended, because Con- 
gress has not exercised its authority; be- 
cause Congress has not exercised its re- 
sponsibility to throw around the measure 
the safeguards which should be there to 
make sure that there shall not be foolish 
or reckless administration. 

DIFFICULTIES OF ADMINISTRATION 


No one knows better than I; Mr. Pres- 
ident, the great difficulties which have 
confronted the patriotic gentlemen who 
have administered the war agencies. I 
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have sympathized with them in the tre- 
mendous responsibilities which they have 
carried. But I know that they have made 
mistakes; every Member of Congress 
knows that they have made mistakes; 
everyone in the country knows that they 
have made mistakes. When a new sys- 
tem was set up and the agencies began 
to write the regulations, they could learn 
only by experience. Regulations were 
written, and then amended. Regulations 
were changed and repealed. Many of 
the regulations fell with tremendous im- 
pact upon. those who were patriotically 
contributing to the war effort. Some- 
times they were written by men in Wash- 
ington whose whole experience was in 
metropolitan areas. The rules and reg- 
ulations which they wrote had no appli- 
cation whatsoever to conditions exist- 
ing in rural communities, or in States of 
broad distances, such as the State from 
which I come, or the State from which 
the distinguished presiding officer [Mr. 
Morpock] comes. 

Such mistakes were inevitable. There 
was a clashing of the gears. I could 
stand here for hours and read the list of 
errors which were committed, and call 
the roll of serious mistakes which were 
made. I am willing to admit that every 
one of those mistakes was made in good 
faith. A great new system must be 
worked out by experience. 

Every Senator. and every Representa- 
tive knows that when the O. P. A. was 
first brought into existence there was not 
a community in the land which did not 
‘suffer from the unavoidable fact that 
the regulations did not harmonize with 
local conditions, I have in mind at this 
moment situations which have developed 
with respect to the disposal of surplus 
property, I know of a case in which 


$160,000,000 of public money was ex- 


pended to build a great plant for the 
production of war materials. The plant 
has not been put into operation, and its 
machines are standing idle. There was 
an overestimate. Some of the machines, 
turboelectric generators, are claimed by 
other agencies of the Government. Some 
of them are claimed by a foreign govern- 
ment which desires them. War factories 
in the area in which this plant is located 
are in need of turboelectrie generators, in 
order to have the power to produce the 
war materials which they are actively 
processing, Yet, Mr. President, a request 
came from a foreign government for a 
substantial number of those generators, 
and an order was given that they should 
be taken away from the plants where 
they were needed and sent abroad. 

Innumerable instances of this kind 
could be recited. We know from experi- 
ence that the new system embodied in 
this measure cannot possibly he put into 
smooth operation for months to come. 
I venture to say that the regulations are 
not yet written. I venture to say that 
months will be required to write the 
regulations; but, in the meantime, if 
Congress should enact this law, the word 
would go out from the Halls of Con- 
gress that this body no longer has any 
faith in the ability and the will of the 
free democratic citizens of this Republic 
to unite to carry on the war. 

Mr. President, in the charter which 
was read from the desk this morning at 


the request of the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran] we have an 
illustration that management and labor 
are cooperating and can be depended 
upon to cooperate. Step by step they 
are making great progress toward the 
perfection of a democratic system, a free 
American system for the production of 
war materials and for carrying on the 
industrial activities of the United States. 

The War Manpower Commission was 
just like any other war agency. In the 
beginning it, too, was making mistakes 
until it learned the problem which was 
before it. It appointed management 
and labor committees, and those man- 
agement and labor committees have 
worked with remarkable success. If we 
now enact this bill, we scrap that sys- 
tem, because we impose a new authority 
to be exercised. 


MISTAKEN PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASURE 


T say again, Mr. President, that I think 
it would be a disaster to the productive 
activity of America if this were done. 
This measure is not actually being urged 
as an aid to war production. In reality, 
it is being presented to us as a psycho- 
logical measure to prepare for conditions 
which are expected to exist after victory 
day in Europe. It seems to me that it 
is being presented to Congress by men 
who lack faith in their fellow citizens, 
by those who believe that unless we find 
a way to chain the civilian workers of 
America to their machines they will leave 
the factories when victory day in Europe 
is proclaimed. 

Mr. President, I believe there is abso- 
lutely no ground for any such lack of 
faith in America, I say that the free 
people of America have demonstrated 
beyond the possibility of contradiction 
or of doubt that they are behind this 
war, that they want this war to be carried 
on to complete victory, that they want 
the United States and the Stars and 
Stripes to lead the peoples of all the 
world to the redemption of free govern- 
ment from arbitrary power. They will 
not stop. Free government presents no 
threat to complete victory. A free econ- 
omy presents no threat to complete vic- 
tory. There is no threat except the 
threat which comes from the imposition 
of totalitarian power on the people of 
America. I pray God, Mr. President, 
that the Senate of the United States will 
never give its consent to such a repudia- 
tion of every principle upon which this 
Government is founded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report on House bill 1752. 

Mr. KILGORE obtained the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so that I may 
suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 


Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 


sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Barkley Buck 
Austin Bilbo Burton 
Bailey Brewster Bushfield 
Ball Briggs Butler 
Bankhead Brooks Byrd 
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Capper Johnson, Colo, Radcliffe 

Chavez Johnston, S.C. Reed 

Connally Kilgore Revercomb 

Cordon La Follette Saltonstall 

Donnell Langer Shipstead 

Downey Lucas Smith 

Ellender McCarran Stewart 

Fulbright McClellan Taft 

George McFarland Taylor 

Gerry McKellar Thomas, Utah 

Guffey McMahon Tobey 

Gurney Magnuson Vandenberg 
Maybank Wagner 

Hatch Millikin Wheeler 

Hayden Moore Whe 

Hickenlooper Murdock White 

Hill O'Daniel Wiley 

Hoey O'Mahoney Wilson 

Johnson, Calif. Pepper Young 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 


enty-two Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report on House bill 1752, the 
so-called manpower bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, a 
short time ago a document known as the 
management-labor charter was placed 
in the Recorp. Had not one of my col- 
leagues placed that document in the 
Recorp I should have taken this oppor- 
tunity to do so, It has a great bearing 
upon the question which we are now 
studying. When the representatives of 
management and the representatives of 
organized labor appeared before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee a dis- 
tinguished member of this body said, 
“the millennium has come.” 

The United States has gone a great 
distance toward effecting an agreement 
between management and labor, with- 
out which our great industries cannot 
properly function. That agreement was 
reached through pain and tribulation, 
and by a wandering and groping-about 
method. But it has accomplished the 
marvel of the ages—a record of produc- 
tion without parallel in the history of 
the world. 

While I have heard voiced in this de- 
bate vague rumors of shortages, I have 
yet to learn of a specific shortage which 
has not been cured by industry and labor 
as the program proceeded. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from West Virginia yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I 
should like to develop the major portion 
of my discussion without yielding. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from West Virginia deelines to 
yield, 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I wish 
only to compliment the Senator from 
West Virginia. Will not the Senator 
yield for a compliment? 

Mr. KILGORE. If the Senator does 
not mind, I prefer not to yield. That 
statement is made with all due respect 
to my’good friend, the Senator from New 
Mexico, for whom I have a great admira- 
tion. 

Mr. President, America’s great indus- 
trial achievements have been made pos- 
sible by cooperation. between industry 
and labor. That cooperation has been 
evidenced by the work of the industry- 
labor committees, and other joint com- 
mittees which have worked to iron out 
the wrinkles, and the trouble spots as 
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they developed. The program has pro- 
duced the remarkable results to which 
I called attention in a previous state- 
ment which I made upon this subject, in 
which I referred to the comparative rec- 
ord of England and the United States in 
their respective war industries, and 
showed that we, without compulsory 
legislation of any kind, have had a far 
better record of industrial achievement 
than has England. England had com- 
pulsory legislation; she also had Dun- 
kerque, Coventry, and the bombing of 
London—physical violence which pro- 
duced a psychology of production in 
Britain. In this country, with coopera- 
tion, we developed that psychology which 
is so necessary successfully to prosecute 
any war. 

Mr. President, production is the foun- 
dation stone of victory. Without it in 
modern warfare no nation can hope to 
succeed. The big mistake made by the 
war lords of Germany and Japan was in 
underestimating the productive capacity 
of one nation—the Nation which we in 
the Congress have been elected to repre- 
sent legislatively—and which we now 
consider punishing industrially. 

The great labor-management charter 
goes a long way, not only now but also 
in the post-war peace period, toward 
settling our domestic difficulties. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point, 
as a part of my remarks, a news article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
under date of March 28, 1945. I believe 
the article discusses the subject thor- 
oughly. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i 
Bustvess, LABOR FRAME Peace CODE—JOHN- 

STON OF CHAMBER, GREEN or A. F. oF L., AND 

Murray or C, I. O. OFFER NEW POST-WAR 

PLAN 

(By Joseph A. Loftus) 

WASHINGTON, March 28.—Three spokesmen 
for business and organized labor signed today 
a new charter of principles which they con- 
ceived as a guide to post-war industrial.rela- 
tions in the conviction that an essential for 
maximum production and peacetime pros- 
perity was a minimum of strife and suspicion. 
: The signers were Eric Johnston, president” 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, and Philip 
Murray, president of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
was nota participant, but Mr. Johnston said 
he hoped it wouid eventually subscribe to 
the charter. 

Based on a mutual recognition of each 
other’s prerogatives and responsibilities, the 
charter sets forth these guides and objec- 
tives for management and labor: 

Encouragement of productive efficiency and 
technological advancement with a view to 
steadily improving standards of living; re- 
spect for the rights of private property and 
free choice of action; recognition of manage- 
ment’s right to manage, free of unnecessary 
governmental interference or burdensome re- 
strictions; recognition of the right to organize 
and bargain collectively without hindrances; 
cooperation in protection of the individual 
against involuntary unemployment and the 
hazards of old age and physical impairments; 
increased foreign trade and reasonable as- 
sistance to other countries; establishment of 
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an international security organization and a 
national business-labor committee to promote 
better understanding at home. 


THREE FRAMERS CONGRATULATED 


Dr. George W. Taylor, Chairman of the 
W. L. B., immediately congratulated the 
charter framers “on their vision and states- 
manship.” He said the action inspired con- 
fidence in “the future well-being of the en- 
tire Nation.” 

The three leaders said the charter would 
be submitted to the executive bodies of their 
respective organizations at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

The charter calls for establishment of a 
committee of 15 or 20 who will seek “to pro- 
mote an understanding and sympathetic ac- 
ceptance of this code of principles and will 
propose such national policies as will ad- 
vance the best interest of our Nation.” 

Twelve members of the committee have 
been designated, as follows: 

For industry: Mr. Johnston; Paul G. Hoff- 
man, president, the Studebaker Corporation; 
Henry J. Kaiser, president of the Henry J. 
Kaiser Co., Oakland, Calif.; Otto A. Seyferth, 
president of West Michigan Steel Foundries, 
Muskegon, Mich. and chairman of the cham- 
ber’s committee on labor relations; E. J. 
Thomas, president of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., of Akron; J. D. Zellerbach, presi- 
dent and director of Crown-Zellerbach, San 
Francisco. 

For labor: Mr. Green, Mr. Murray, George 
Meany, secretary-treasurer of the A. F. of L.; 
Robert J. Watt, international representative 
of the A. F. of L; R. J. Thomas, president 
of the United Automobile Workers, C. I. O; 
and Sidney Hillman, president of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, C. I. O. 


WILL INCLUDE SOUTHERN GROUP 


Mr, Johnston announced that the com- 
mittee members still to be designated would 
include industrialists from the South. 

The charter was made public at a press 
conference at the Chamber of Commerce 
Building, which drew a large attendance, in- 
cluding news-reel cameramen. 

As acting chairman, the chamber president 
told the news conference that he envisioned 
two possible roads which the country might 
take after the war—one leading to “high 
levels of production, employment and wages, 
and ability to service our huge national debt. 
In other words, prosperity.” 

“The other,” he said, “leads to fewer jobs, 
lowered incomes, and inability to service our 
national debt. In other words, eventual 
bankruptcy.” 

Mr. Johnston said the framers of the char- 
ter “recognize it is not a perfect instrument.” 

“Tt is dynamic, not static, but it is a be- 
ginning,” he asserted. 

Mr. Murray, addressing the newsmen, said: 

“The plan is conceived to help America. 
It does not constitute a collusive agreement 
designed to operate against the interests of 
any group in the United States.” 

He expressed his appreciation to Mr. John- 
ston and the chamber, and to Mr. Kaiser, who, 
he said, “participated in all our meetings 
and who loaned his services and ingenuity” 
toward perfecting the charter. The C. I. O. 
president said that while the charter was an 
understanding among three organizations, 
“it nevertheless constitutes a proposal which, 


_ through the medium of this meeting, is be- 


ing submitted to the people of the United 
States for their approval.” 

Mr, Green said that through the new docu- 
ment “the area of controversy is reduced.” 

“The area of agreement is increased,” he 
stated. “I feel confident that labor and man- 
agement throughout this Nation will sub- 
scribe wholeheartedly and accept this code 
of principles without reservation.” 

The A. F. of L. president said the charter 
was not perfect and “will not eliminate 
strikes altogether,” 
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“We can reduce them,” he said. “We can 
substitute cooperation and understanding for 
bitterness and strife.” 

Asked about the absence of the N. A. M., 
Mr. Johnston said a representative of that 
organization sat in on one conference and 
was invited to two others and “we hope they 
will participate.” 

He also was asked about the participation 
of railroad brotherhoods and other independ- 
ent unions. He replied that “that’s up to 
the committee,” and added that they had 
not been invited so far to take part. 

Mr. Johnston said he knew of no opposition 
to the charter and that he did not know why 
the N. A. M. had not joined. 

The three men were asked how the organi- 
zations for which they spoke would be bound 
by the charter. Mr. Johnston and Mr. Mur- 
ray said its adoption by the executive boards 
of their organizations ould make the charter 
constitutionally binding. Mr. Green said 
the charter would be submitted to the 
American Federation of Labor executive 
council and remarked that during the war 
“the workers made an amazing record.” 

“I am sure they will continue in that 
spirit,” he added. 

The statement issued by Dr.. Taylor, 
W. L. B. Chairman, said: ~ 

“Leaders of labor and industry who today 
signed the new charter for labor and man- 
agement are to be congratulated on their 
vision and statesmanship. Their pledge of 
respect for each other's fundamental rights 
and their promise of cooperative effort in- 
volve muck more than harmonious labor 
relations after the war—important as that is. 
This outstanding advance of democratic 
principles in the industrial field inspires con- 
fidence in the future well-being of the entire 
Nation. 

“This charter’s emphasis on the substitu- 
tion of collective bargaining for strikes and 
lockouts in settling disputes between man- 
agement and labor promises to ald materially 
i» the rapid reconversion of our industrial 
resources to peacetime production and that 
high level of consumption we all seek.” 


Mr, KILGORE. Mr. President, the 
charter which we have discussed bears 
upon the manpower legislation which we 
are now debating. I believe that our 
manpower legislation must be built upon 
the same type of fine cooperation as that 
exhibited in the formulation of this 
charter. 

The National Chamber of Commerce, 
through its president, Mr. Eric Johnston, 
joined with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, represented by Mr. 
Philip Murray, and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, represented by Mr. 
William F. Green. At the time the 
charter was issued it was hoped that 
Mr. Ira Mosher, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
would join in it. 

I desire at this time to read to the 
Senate a letter addressed to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming [Mr, 
O’Manoney] under date of March 28, 
signed by Ira Mosher as president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
in which he says: 

I feel so deeply that I must repeat again 
that in the opinion of industry adoption of 
the conference report on manpower legisla- 


tion will hamper and impede war produce 
tion. 


And war production is the only excuse 
which can be offered for the pending bill, 


1945 


I read further from Mr. Mosher'’s let- 
ter: . 

Industry judges the question ae but one 
light—What will obtain the most production 
in the shortest time? This is ‘e one im- 
portant thing, for this is the one way to bring 
these wars to their speediest co.. Jlusion and 
save the lives of thousands upea thousands 
of our boys. 

It is for this sole reason thar, on behalf 
of industry, implore the Cor~ress to send 
the conference report back to «he conference 
committee for further delibei „ñon. In mak- 
ing this appeal I Know I sp.uk for industry 
and I believe I speak for tuillions of loyal, 
hard-working Americans wub have already 
astounded the world wit war equipment. 
The managers of America. industry are ex- 
perts in one line, which tw production. It is 
nearly universal opinion that the confer- 
ence report will retate and not intensify 
production. The penaing conference report 
would set up legisimcion which raises a ques- 
tion of patriotism of these employees, which 
they do not deserve. 

I can only repeat that the passage of this 
bill in its present form is the most serious 
obstacle yet proposed for the production 
needed for victory. ‘ 


That, Mr. President, comes from the 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, representing the leaders 
of the industries of the United States 
which have out-produced every nation in 
the world. It seems to me that that let- 
ter of itself does much to settle any 
question as to the need for the substitute 
bill proposed by the conference report. 
~ Representatives of the great industry 
and labor groups of the United States— 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the American Federation of La- 
bor, the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce—with whom I met on last 
Saturday, all pointed out that the con- 
ference bill would damage war produc- 
tion, 

Yesterday we received a request from 
the President to pass the conference bill. 
I am in thorough agreement with the 
President that we should pass a good 
manpower bill. I think the President in 
writing that letter—and I should like to 
have each Member of this body read the 
exact text of the letter before passing 
judgment on this matter—was motivated 
by a concern that there be no further 
delay in providing legislative manpower 
guarantees. The easiest road for us of 
course would be to adopt the conference 
report;.we could all vote “yea” and go 
home, and then when things break wrong 
come back and try to nurse the headache 
the Nation would be undergoing by rea- 
son of the mistake. But there would be 
no substantial loss if we should reject 
the report, proceed immediately to ask 
for a further conference with the House 
of Representatives, and this time in- 
struct our conferees to obtain a vote in 
the House on the bill which was sent to 
them by the Senate. It is my belief that 
if the House were given an opportunity 
at this time to vote on the Senate bill 
it would act favorably upon it in the 
light of present developments. 

Let me say again that I am in favor of 
good manpower legislation. I intend to 
show in my remarks that, along with a 
number of other Members of the Con- 
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gress in both Houses, I have long advo- 
cated all-out war effort, including all- 
out manpower mobilization. I believe 
that our armed forces should have legis- 
lative guarantees that our manpower 
mobilization will be most effective to back 
up the combat effort; but I am sure that 
they would be the last to desire the form 
of manpower mobilization without the 
proper substance. They would not want 
the Congress to do anything which might 
impair war production. I speak of the 
men doing the fighting. 

It is well known that the May-Bailey 
bill and the modifications of the Senate 
bill were drafted at the instance of the 
Army and the Navy. That is the chief 
reason announced upon the floor of the 
Senate for the bills. Our’ Army and 
Navy officials have had brilliant suc- 
cesses in their proper sphere of activity— 
the battlefields of the world. There is 
no reason to conclude, however, that 
they should be burdened with the organ- 
ization of the civilian economy of the 
United States, for which they have not 
had the necessary experience or train- 
ing. 

There is agreement in all agencies and 
branches of the Government and many 
groups in the country’s economy that the 
principal responsibility of the Army and 
the Navy with respect to war production 
is the statement of what they need for 
an all-out effort against the enemy. It 
is the function of our governmental ma- 
chinery and of management and labor 
so to organize the civilian economy that 
these requirements will be fully met. 
I shall show in my concluding remarks 
how these features of the conference bill 
which might prove damaging to war pro- 
duction grow out of the persistent efforts 
of certain military leaders to determine 
the methods of preduction and of man- 
power mobilization within the United 
States. 

I shall show that, with respect to pro- 
duction,- the military have objected to 
the over-all coordination essential to 
maximum war output. 

I shall show, with respect to manpower 
mobilization, that they:have been limited 
by concepts of military discipline, which, 
though appropriate and necessary on the 
battlefield, are utterly inadequate in 
civilian industry. 

In examining ihe history of manpower 
end procurement legislation, I shall re- 
fer to the investigations and findings 
made by committees appointed by the 
Congress to study our war mobilization 
with a view to perfecting it. The studies 
and findings upon which I am going to 
draw particularly are those of the House 
Committee on National Defense Migra- 
tion of the Seventy-seventh Congress, 
known as the Tolan committee; the Sen- 
ate Committee Investigating the Na- 
tional Defense Program, first under the 
chairmanship of Senator TRUMAN, now 
Vice President, and now under the chair- 
manship of the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr, Mean]; the special Senate 
Education and Labor Subcommittee of 
the Seventy-seventh Congress to study 


the war-mobilization bill introduced by- 


Representative ToLAN, the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Perrer], and myself; and 
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the Subcommittee on War Mobilization, 
of which I am the chairman, of the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee. 

In December 1941, less than 2 weeks 
after Pearl Harbor, the Tolan committee 
issued a comprehensive report entitled 


` “Recommendations on Full Utilization of 


America’s Industrial Capacity and La- 
bor Supply in the War Effort.” At that 
time I was very well acquainted with that 
committee’s work which was being co- 


- ordinated with our work in the Senate 


in the National Defense Investigating 
Committee. I shall read a portion of 
the findings and recommendations of 
that report having to do with the or- 
ganization of production and manpower 
mobilization. | 

We are asked sometimes why we 
should look into these things, and I wish 
to refresh the memories of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate on the concept long 
held by our lawmakers that the produc- 
tion of war material is a civilian func- 
tion. With the approach of this war, 
we created the offices of Under Secretary 
of War and Under Secretary of the Navy, 
whose duties are to head procurement, 
and to keep it a civilian function. The 
cornerstone of the procurement policy 
of the United States has always been 
that it shall be handled by civilians, ex- 
pert in their own lines, and not by men 
expert in the line of fighting. 

I now wish to quote a little for the 
«Record from the report on national 
defense migrations, issued on December 
19, 1941, by the Tolan committee: 


This committee believes, after months of 
hearings throughout the country, that even 
the most influential quarters misunderstand 
the meaning of the term “civilian morale” 
and the proper manner for enlisting it in 
the great undertdking which has been thrust 
upon us. 


Remember, this was but 2 weeks after 
Pearl Harbor. 


Civilian morale should be recognized as a 
byproduct of efficient organization of the na- 
tional productive effort. Only through com- 
plete participation of the whole people in a 
total war can civilian morale be enlisted and 
heightened. This requires a comprehensive 
and unified production plan and a single 
agency to centralize key decisions and decen- 
tralize operations. 

* It is inconceivable that war can be waged 
successfully without such full utilization of 
our resources. The committee believes that 
to date there has been a profound lack of 
such planning and an absence of the attitude 
necessary for the organization of our econ- 
omy on behalf of the total war effort which 
we now see is called for if victory is to be 
ours. j 

At the outbreak of war hundreds of plants 
are being closed, many by Government re- 
quest; unused plant facilities are causing 
widespread disemployment when every ounce 
of effort is needed. The communities in 
which such dislocations are under way are 
facing depression conditions and employ- 
ment black-outs. Such failure to harness 
the ready energies of these cities and towns 
throughout America is inevitably having a 
serious effect on civilian morale. To this 
committee it seems a credit to the American 
people that this effect has not been more 
widespread. The country must be shown, 
and shown soon, that it is operating accord- 
ing to a plan which utilizes every hand for 
the work of war and the preservation of our 
liberties. 
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There was a group of civilians urging 
action at that time. 


To the millions of our citizens still unem- 
ployed there are now being added new mil- 
lions of jobless workers, caught in the gap 
between curtailed civilian and lagging war 
employment. Unless prompt measures are 
taken to close this gap and to relieve the 
condition of those who will not be immedi- 
ately reemployed, hundreds of thousands of 
these workers will, in the American tradition 
of self-help, take to the road in response to 
reports of employment elsewhere. These 
workers, suddenly deprived of employment, 
may migrate in much greater numbers than 
the unemployed of the depression decade. 
In many instances, these new migrants will 
leave communities where in a few months 
they will be needed to man war industries— 


And how often that happens— 


thus setting in motion a double migration. 
Crowding the centers of production already 
suffering from lack of housing, health, school, 
and other community facilities these new 
“priority migrants” will aggravate these con- 
ditions so detrimental to the morale of our 
defense workers. 

This undirected and uncoordinated migra- 
tion of workers will, in the opinion of the 
committee, be a national calamity. Except 
for special skills, there can be no immediate 
Nation-wide shortage of labor in defense 
centers. Increasing numbers of unemployed 
in each defense community compete with 
migrant workers, who, unemployed in their 
home communities, are attracted to the 
centers of production by grapevine and 
widely publicized reports of work. The 
gravity and magnitude of this problem as it 
relates both to the success of the war effort 
and to the widespread human suffering it 
entails, demand a prompt solution. 

Training and contracts for war work 
should be coordinated in order that the 
period of unemployment may be shortened, 
It is the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to afford to these dislocated work- 
ers who cannot be immediately reemployed 
the assistance of increased unemployment 
compensation benefits or of Work Projects 
Administration employment. Traditional 
conceptions of local responsibility are not 
adequate to meet conditions created by the 
present war program, 

Consistent with the objectives of our na- 
tional policy, the obvious and basic solution 
is to provide employment. To achieve em- 
ployment on a scale commensurate with the 
needs of the war program and with the 
magnitude of the dislocation requires the 
immediate and full use of all existing facili- 
ties, 


Here is an interesting point which 
bears on the subject before us: 


- The testimony before the committee was 
almost universal that production to date 
has been a failure, measured against the 
available facilities and the visible needs for 
military purposes. The largest and most ef- 
ficient manufacturing facilities are not being 
used in the armament effort. At the same 
time the system of contract awards in effect 
excludes from production the facilities of 
tens of thousands of small producers. As a 
result, the mass production of critical mili- 
tary material is awaiting, to a considerable 
extent, the completion of new plants. Thus, 
when speed in production is vital to the 
Nation, the potentially greatest arsenals 
stand unused and their unemployed work- 
ers are waiting for new plants to open. The 
battles of today cannot be waged with de- 
liveries from the plants of tomorrow. 


Mr. President, I ask that pages 2, 3, 
and 4 of the report be printed at this 
point in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


This committee believes, after months of 
hearings throughout the country, that even 
the most influential quarters misunderstand 
the meaning of the term “civilian morale” 
and the proper manner for enlisting it in the 
great undertaking which has been thrust 
upon us. Civilian morale should be recog- 
nized as a byproduct of efficient organization 
of the national productive effort. Only 
through complete participation of the whole 
people in a total war can civilian morale be 
enlisted and heightened. This requires a 
comprehensive and unified production plan 
and a single agency to centralize key deci- 
sions and decentralize operations. 

It is inconceivable that war can be waged 
successfully without such full utilization of 
our resources. The committee believes that 
to date theré has been a profound lack of 
such planning and an absence of the attitude 
necessary for the organization of our econ- 
omy on behalf of the total war effort which 
we now see is called for if victory is to be 
ours, 


UNUSED PLANT FACILITIES CAUSING MIGRATION 


At the outbreak of war, hundreds of plants 
are being closed, many by Government re- 
quest; unused plant facilities are causing 
widesprcad disemployment when every ounce 
of effort is needed. The communities in 
which such dislocations are underway are 
facing depression conditions and employ- 
ment black-outs. Such failure to harness the 
ready energies of these cities and towns 
throughout America is inevitably having a 
serious effect on civilian morale. To this 
committee it seems a credit to the American 
people that this effect has not heen more 
widespread. The country must be shown, 
and shown soon, that it is operating accord- 
ing to a plan which utilizes every hand for 
the work of war and the preservation of our 
liberties. 

To the millions of our citizens still unem- 
ployed there are now being added new mil- 
lions of jobless workers, caught in the gap 
between curtailed civiltan and lagging war 
employment. Unless prompt measures are 
taken to close this gap and to relieve the con- 
dition of those who will not be immediately 
reemployed, hundreds of thousands of these 
workers will, in the American tradition of 
self-help, take to the road in response to re- 
ports of employment elsewhere. These work- 
ers, suddenly deprived of employment, may 
migrate in much greater numbers than the 
unemployed of the depression decade. In 
many instances these new migrants will leave 
communities where in a few months they 
will be needed to man war industries, thus 
setting in motion a double migration. 
Crowding the centers of production already 
suffering from lack of housing, health, school, 
and other community facilities, these new 
priority migrants will aggravate these con- 
ditions so detrimental to the morale of our 
defense workers. 

This undirected and uncoordinated migra- 
tion of workers will, in the opinion of the 
committee, be a national calamity. Except 
for special skills, there can be no immediate 
Nation-wide shortage of labor in defense 
centers. Increasing numbers of unemployed 
in each defense community compete with 
migrant workers, who, unemployed in their 
home communities, are attracted to the cen- 
ters of production by grapevine and widely 
publicized reports of work. The gravity and 
magnitude of this problem as it relates both 
to the success of the war effort and to the 
widespread human suffering it entails, de- 
mand a prompt solution. 

Training and contracts for war work should 
be coordinated in order that the period of 
unemployment may be shortened. It is the 
responsibility of the Federal Government 
to afford to these dislocated workers who 
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cannot be immediately reemployed the as- 
sistance of increased unemployment com- 
pensation benefits or of ‘Work Projects Ad- 
ministration employment. Traditional con- 
ceptions of local responsibility are not ade- 
quate to meet conditions created by the 
present war program. 

Consistent with the objectives of our na- 
tional policy, the obvious and basic solution 
is to provide employment. To achieve em- 
ployment on a scale commensurate with the 
needs of the war program and with the 
magnitude of the dislocation requires the 
immediate and full use of all existing facili- 
ties. 


PRESENT PLANT CAPACITY MUST BE USED 


The testimony before the committee was 
almost universal that production to date 
has been a failure, measured against the 
available facilities and the visible needs for 
military purposes. The largest and most ef- 
ficient manufacturing facilities are not being 
used in the armament effort. At the same 
time, the system of contract awards in effect 
excludes from production the: facilities of 
tens of thousands of small producers. As 
a result, the mass production of critical mili- 
tary materials is awaiting, to a considerable 
extent, the completion of new plants. Thus, 
when speed in production is vital to the 
Nation, the potentially greatest arsenals 
stand unused and their unemployed workers 
are waiting for, new plants to open, The 
battles of today cannot be waged with de- 
liveries from the plants of tomorrow. 

If our full industrial power is to be ap- 
plied, the facilities of our greatest industries 
and especially of the automobile industry, 
because of its premier position as a mass- 
producer, must be fully converted to military, 
production. The committee, in a hearing 
particularly concerned with the auto indus- 
try, found that only a negligible part of 
this great capacity is presently employed 
in the war effort. Written testimony from 
a great automobile corporation showed that 
it was producing the tools of war at a rate 
which, if general, would require 15 years 
for the completion of the armament pro- 
gram already projected. The president of 
this corporation which holds almost oneand 
one-quarter billion dollars worth of war 
contracts stated that “production is on 
schedule” according to the contracts so far 
let to the corporation and the delivery dates 
now stipulated. 

Two major obstacles impede war produc- 
tion: Manufacturers have been reluctant to 
convert their production facilities from 
civilian to military production, and the de- 
fense agencies of the Federal Government 
have not required such conversion. 
SPEEDY AND TOTAL PLANT CONVERSION NECESSARY 

The prime objective of an all-out war 
effort, namely, to enlist every worker and 
every machine, was and still is left toa policy 
of indirection. Instead of planning for and 
requiring orderly conversion, reliance is 
placed upon the technique of urging manu- 
facturers into war production by curtailing 
their facilities for civilian production. This 
procedure is neither efficient nor forthright. 

The committee received much testimony 
on the ability of the automotive industry 
to convert its facilities to military produc- 
tion. The motor manufacturers contended 
that only 15 percent of productive facilities 
were convertible. Production engineers and 
union witnesses testified that 50 to 80 per- 
cent of the facilities of the industry could 
be converted to defense production. It is a 
matter of record that the entire automotive 
industry of England has been converted to 
defense production. 

This controversy in itself signalizes the 
failure to plan production. But the require-~ 
ments of the war program dictate the imme- 
diate conversion of the durable consumer- 
goods industries, including the automobile 
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incustry, and manufacturers of refrigerators, 
stoves, typewriters, and other goods using 
metals and other critical materials necessary 
to war production. 

It is not consistent with orderly procedure 
to rely on individual manufacturers to con- 
tribute without guidance to the national war 
effort. The part they can and should play 
in the war program must be indicated. To 
date, this has not been done. 

Some of the maladjustments in a rapidly 
expanding war program are understandable. 
But there has been no plan commensurate 
with the production goals already set. The 
imperative requirements of toal war have not 
been recognized even by the Army and Navy. 
While other nations have bent to war produc- 
tion every manufacturing facility which 
could possibly be converted, the procurement 
divisions of the Army and Navy have not 
required the conversion of the facilities of 
our great corporations to the war program. 
They have not required that these companies 
use their facilities every minute of every day 
and every night as the urgencies of the na- 
tional danger dictate. In addition, the Army 
and Navy have limited their contracts to 
large companies. As a result, the war pro- 
gram has lagged and the gap between 
achievement and goal grows ever wider. 


Mr. KILGORE. The report proceeds 
on the question of the speedy and total 
plant conversion with this significant 
statement: 

Some of the maladjustments in a rapidly 
expanding war program are understandable, 
But there has been no plan commensurate 
with the production goals already set. The 
imperative requirements of total war haye 
not been recognized even by the Army and 
Navy. While other nations have bent to 
war production every manufacturing facility 
which could possibly be converted, the pro- 
curement divisions of the Army and Navy 
have not required the conversion of the fa- 
cilities of our great corporations to the war 
program. They have not required that these 
companies use their facilities every minute 
of every day and every night as the urgencies 
of the national danger dictate. In addition, 
the Army and Navy have limited their con- 
tracts to large companies. As a result, the 
war program has lagged and the gap between 
achievement and goal grows ever wider. 


The report further discussed the 
weaknesses of our organization for war 
production, which was at that time un- 
coordinated and is at present not fully 
coordinated. The one disciplinary step 
necessary to coordinate it—the central 
power to make contracts—is still held by 
some 47 separate contracting agencies 
instead of being centralized in one agency 
so that war contracts can be carefully 
distributed on time and manpower bases. 

Thus, we had a report of a congres- 
sional committee 2 weeks after Pearl 
Haıbor urging the procurement agencies 
of the Government, and particularly the 
Army and the Navy, to do some coordi- 
nating looking toward the successful 
waging of the war. 

The National Defense Committee, 
commonly called the Truman commit- 
tee, on January 15, 1942, reported simi- 
larly on production management as 
follows: 

A defense and war program by its very 
nature requires a tremendous dislocation in 
the business economy of the Nation and in 
the relations between business and govern- 
ment. The fundamental theory of a democ- 
racy is that every individual determines the 
business in which he will engage, the type 
of articles he will manufacture, the materials 
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he will use, the persons from whom he will 
buy, and to whom he will sell. The function 
of government in peacetime is simply to state 
the rules under which business will be con- 
ducted, and to insure that there is fair play 
between businessmen and a fair deal to the 
public, 

In a defense or war program the situation 
is very different. The Government, at least 
as to articles needed for the prosecution of 
the war, must determine what is to be pro- 
duced, the quantities thereof, the materials 
to be used in connection therewith, and even 
the exact methods by which the articles are 
to be produced. In order to insure adequate 
supplies of war materials, it is necessary for 
the government to go even further and deter- 


mine the quantities and kinds of raw mate-. 


rials which should be produced, and the ex- 
tent to which such materials can be used for 
civilian economy. 

The civilian economy cannot be treated 
as a separate problem, for a sound healthy 
civilian economy is an absolute essential for 
the successful prosecution of a modern war, 
especially if it is a protracted war. T° ere 
are certain minimum and basic needs of the 
civilian population which must be met in 
order to keep up morale and the ability to 
continue producing war materials in the 
quantities needed. In a very real sense war 
materials are nothing more than the sur- 
plus which can be spared from civilian pro- 
duction without impairing the ability of the 
economy to continue producing. To use a 
homely example, you cannot get milk from a 
cow or eggs from a fowl unless you provide 
sufficient food to keep the animal sound and 
healthy. 

Moreover, government cannot neglect the 
fact that fundamentally the whole defense 
and war program was embarked upon for the 
purpose of preserving from Fascist aggressors 
the American way of living, and that little 
will be gained if in winning the war we 
destroy the ability of the country to readjust 
itself and resume the American way of living. 

Tc do this we must reserve to as great an 
extent as possible a sound civilian economy, 

Under a war program the Government also 
has the responsibility for making long-range 
plans to cope with the emergencies which 
may arise, so that the shifts that are made 
necessary by the defense and war program 
takes place gradually to the end that plants 
and labor can be transferred from civilian 
work to defense work with a minimum of 
dislocation and unemployment. 


When the present War Production 
Board was established, many of us hoped 
that its Chairman, then Donald Nel- 
son, would be able to subordinate the 
procurement functions of the War and 
Navy Departments to the newly created 
War Production Board. The need for 
such subordination was explicitly stated 
in the report made by the Tolan com- 
mittee, which was carefully studying the 
entire program of procurement and 
manpower utilization at that time. The 
Tolan committee held extensive hearings 
in the field, at war production centers, as 
well as in Washington. War and Navy 
Department representatives and other 
agency representatives testified at these 
hearings. It is important to note that 
the Tolan committee was particularly 
concerned with the problems of man- 
power and excessive migration and labor 
turn-over as it was related to the system 
of procurement. 

Mr. President, we are finally coming 
around to taking the work to the worker, 
at the end of 3 years of experimentation, 
after spending more than $7,000,000,000 
in building new plants to which to take 
workers. 
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In its report of March 9, 1942, entitled 
“On the Need for a Single Procurement 
Agency to Affect All-Out War Production 
and Achieve Full Use of Labor Supply,” 
the Tolan committee reaffirmed the need 
for a central war production agency to 
coordinate and maximize our war output. 

Mr. President, I should like to remind 
the Senate that the greatest resistance 
to the establishment of that central 
agency came from the very two depart- 
ments which now come to us and de- 
mand that we regiment and that we 
control the life of every civilian in this 
country, to overcome the mistakes they 
made at that time. Yet they do not tell 
us they made mistakes at that time. 

I should like to read a little of that 
report in order to refresh the memory 
of Senators on what good advice was 
given by civilians—politicians, if you will 
call them that, those of us who happen 
to be in Congress and are so labeled— 
what good advice was given to the people 
who asked first for the complete drafting 
of all labor, of everyone from the cradle 
to the grave, finally limiting it to indi- 
viduals from 18 to 45, and asking us to 
punish -loyal workers with the threat of 
jail sentence. 

In the report of March 9, 1942, more 
than 3 years ago, this was stated: 


In discharging the obligation of the com- 
mittee under its resolution to study national 
defense migration, it has proven necessary 
that we study the causes of this migration. 
It is required of the committee that we pre- 
sent to Congress the reason why this migra- 
tion has been unplanned and unnecessary in 
many of its phases, creating community dis- 
tress and hardships for these migrants, 
Poorly planned production in the war ef- 
fort has been the primary cause of the un- 
planned and unnecessary migration up to 
the present time. This has led to an un- 
paralleled waste of manpower and of plant 
resources, Therefore, this committee in its 
second interim report and, once again, in 
its third interim report, has been forced. to 
deal with the necessary steps for the full 
utilization of our productive capacity and 
manpower. The second interim report dealt 
primarily with the conversion of durable 
consumer goods industries. This report 
deals with procurement insofar as this sub- 
ject relates to the war production and the 
subsequent planning of the use of our man- 
power. This third interim report should 
be read in conjunction with our second in- 
terim report, to which it constitutes an up- 
to-the-minute supplement. 

It must be understood that wasteful mi- 
gration is an integral part of the general 
waste of our Manpower accompanying the 
failure to plan for the full use of our fa- 
cilities. This is directly reflected in the 
haphazard, piecemeal procurement pro- 
cedures employed to this date. 


. Senators will remember the competi- 
tion to obtain the services of favored 
plants, and the competition of less fa- 
vored plants to obtain a little work for 
their workers. 

At the outset of our hearings on defense 
migration we learned of large-scale fruitless 
migration to the air fields and shipbuilding 
plants on the Pacific coast. This was a 
waste of manpower. At later hearings on 
the east coast and in the Middle West we 
learned of wholesale migration of industrial 
manpower to great production centers oper- 
ated by the companies which received the 
majority of the defense contracts, leaving 
behind stranded communities and darkened 
plants. 
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I well remember going into a shipyard 
at Orange, Tex., which had been in exist- 
ence for 60 years. It was operated by 
competent management. It had a ma- 
rine railway. It was engaged in build- 
ing oceangoing tugs, as a subcontractor 
for an eastern corporation which built 
automobiles. The shipyard could not 
cbtain a direct contract. When I in- 
quired about it, I was told that it could 
not obtain a contract to build tugs, so it 
sold them to the other company, which 
in turn sold them to the Government. 

This, the third interim report af the com- 
mittee, appears 2% months after this coun- 
try's precipitation into war. 

s * . = kd 

It remains the opinion of this committee, 
3 months after the outbreak of hostilities, 
that we Americans—our leaders in military 
and civilian life, as well as the general 
public—must apply ourselves to the com- 
mon effort with a new understanding of the 
meaning of this war, a new realization of 
the urgency of our position. Failure to 

the domestic front for the battle 
of production has already been translated 
directly into serious defeats for our own 
armed forces. 

These set-backs are traceable to our in- 
ability thus far to comprehend the nature 
and scale of modern warfare and the lengths 
to which our enemies have gone in preparing 
themselves. There has been no lack of 
speeches exhorting the American people to 
the utmost effort. What has been lacking 
is an understanding of the characteristics 
evolved by other nations, both friend and 
enemy, in the course of their adjustment 
to this war. 


What is lacking now is understand- 
ing, on the part of proponents of legis- 
lation, of the minds and the mental 
reactions and feelings of American 
workers who have been working, and 
who have done a fine production job. 
T have heard it said in the corridor that 
any worker who becomes angry because 
certain legislation is passed is not a good 
American. I say that any worker who 
feels that he is being threatened by his 
Government with punishment for some- 
thing he has not done is a good American 
when he protests. 

Sometimes I think of this bill as I think 
of the mother, inexperienced in raising 
children, who said to her husband, “Jim, 
look out in the back yard and see what 
Johnny is doing, and tell him to stop.” 
I also think of the mother who yelled 
out the back door, “Come in. Whatever 
you are doing, I am going to whip you 
for it.” 

The Army and Navy procurement 
agencies resisted the creation of machin- 
ery for the most. effective coordination of 
our war effort. Legislation to that end 
was introduced and was fought bitterly 
by them, to save the sacred prerogative 
of buying for themselves. No one ever 
tried to take from them the right of de- 
sign, inspection, and so forth; but on two 
different occasions an effort was made 
in the Congress to place control of the 
actual contracting in the hands of those 
accustomed to dealing in contracts; that 
effort was bitterly resisted. In spite of all 
that, a magnificent production job has 
been performed and is being performed 
through the joint efforts of industry, la- 
bor, and the Government.’ Nevertheless, 
our full production potential was not 
being utilized. . 
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In the middle of 1942 the War and 
Navy Departments began to press for 
national-service legislation. That is 
what it was called. It was a manpower 
draft, just as the pending measure is a 
manpower draft. That there was no ef- 
fort to coordinate, no effort to reach 
real production, no effort to distribute 
the work, but, instead, a high concentra- 
tion of plant building. Every time criti- 
cism was made there was a verbal hiding 
in the fox holes of Bataan, which put 
any of us who criticized in a bad spot. 
In spite of all that, the cooperation be- 
tween labor and management has built 
up a good production program. 

Had we properly distributed procure- 
ment over production areas in the first 
place, we never would have had a man- 
power problem. We never would have 
had a need for mobilization. We went 
at the problem backward. Instead of at- 
tacking the problems of manpower mo- 
bilization by improving the system of 
procurement, as we should have done, we 
dragged the worker to the job by high 
wages, and now we criticize him on the 
fioor of the Senate because he gets a fair- 
ly decent rate of pay. Rather than take 
the job to the worker, we paid high wages. 

I well remember going to plants where 
management asked me over and over if 
I could not persuade the Government to 
permit higher wages in order that cer- 
tain plants might get employees away 
from competing plants in the neighbor- 
hood. The proposition was not stated 
to me quite that baldly, but I knew what 
they wanted. Every artifice was used to 
raise wages, to compete, and to concen- 
trate. Only recently a large contract 
was placed in an area where, a year ago, 
workers were driving 100 miles across a 
desert to and from work in order that 
enough employees might be obtained to 
perform the contracts in the plants lo- 
cated in that city. A huge contract was 
let in the same city, demonstrating a 
complete failure to understand mobiliza- 
tion. I suppose we should draft workers 
and make them drive 200 miles across 
the desert to and from work so the plan 
can be carried out. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from West Virginia yield to 
the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. KILGORE, I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Will the Senator des- 
ignate for the Rrcorp the location and 
the type of activity? 

Mr. KILGORE. I would rather not do 
so at the moment, because I took the 
information from a newspaper report. 
Within the next 5 days I expect to visit 
the site and verify it personally. Then I 
shall be glad to answer the Senator’s 
question. 

Instead of attacking the problem by 
improving the system of contracting and 
procurement, as was urged by many 
Members of both Houses of Congress, and 
coordinating manpower and contract 
letting in the earlier days of the war, 
our military approached the problem 
obliquely, with recommendations for 
freezing manpower into the then exist- 
ing production pattern, and for apply- 
ing military discipline to the civilian 
economy. 
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At that time production was the great 
need, and any military expert will so state 
at the present time. The need was to 
terminate cortracts for the production 
of civilian goods, so as to free the plants 
for the production of war materials. 

The Tolan committee’s report in 1942, 
entitled “Changes Needed for Effective 
Mobilization and Manpower,” was de- 
voted to that problem. It demonstrated 
very cogently that the enactment of na- 
tional service legislation at that time 
would have impaired war production. 

I should like to read several excerpts 
from that report, as a part of my re- 
marks: 


Training, transfer, and other aspects of 
labor supply must be directly integrated with 
war production planning. Testimony sum- 
marized in sections A and B shows that large 
numbers of workers are becoming disem- 
ployed and that many will be faced with 
extended periods of unemployment. National 
interest requires that these disemployed 
workers— 


Those were workers in plants where 
civilian production had been stopped, 
plants which had not been given war 
contracts— 


be reemployed as quickly as possible in the 
production of military equipment. In the 
interim period Federal assistance must be ex- 
tended to these workers. 


I quote further from the report: 


Labor and management can and must also 
serve the added function of promoting an 
increase in industrial efficiency as yet un- 
known in this country. The lines of battle 
extend into every machine shop. If Hitler is 
to be defeated, America must, first of all, de- 
feat him on the production front. If this is 
a war of bench and lathe— 


How true those words are, that this 
is a war of bench and lathe; but they 
we not believe it then, when we told it to 
them— 


it is not sufficient that we have over-all 
planning and organization so that every 
worker and machine may find its place on 
the production front. There must be gen- 
erated the greatest enthusiasm and initiative 
of every individual worker and employer so 
a production can be expanded to the 
utmost, 


Does anyone think that a $10,000 fine 
and a jail sentence will accomplish that? 
I also wish to read the following three 
oe tgs from the report of October 


The demand for immediate grants of 
power t compel universal service in indus- 
try and agriculture as in the armed forces 
reflects a lack of confidence in the American 
people on the part of many administrators. 
This committee believes the people of the 
country want clear and simple directions 
which they are prepared to follow volun- 
tarily. The American public is confused. 
Much of its confusion is traceable to the 
conflicting. orders and demands emanating 
from Washington agencies. The people do 
not believe that these agencies and bureaus 
have developed clear-cut plans to organize 
the people for the war effort. This com- 
mittee in its hearings on September 15, 16, 
and 17 heard five witnesses who are re- 
sponsible for various phases of the program 
for manpower mobilization: Mr. James P. 
Mitchell, Director of Civilian Personnel Di- 
vision of the Army Civilian Service of Svp- 
ply; Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Gov. 
Paul Y. McNutt, Chairman Wendell Lund, 
and Mr. Donald Nelson, Chairman of the 
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War Production Board. From the testimony 
of our recent witnesses and from other in- 
vestigations, however, the members of this 
committee have come to the conclusion that 
the agencies charged with the responsibility 
for manpower inobilization are not ready to 
assume the further responsibilities of ad- 
ministering a national service act. If such 
an act imposes universal service upon all 
the citizens of the United States before 
these agencies are so reorganized as to carry 
out manpower mobilization that will inspire 
confidence in the American people, the effect 
upon our war effort is bound to be bad. No 
particular magic attaches to a law unless the 
people affected thereby are back of it. 

The inadequacies of these agencies at the 
present time charged with these responsibili- 
ties lie in three principal directions: First, 
the absence of an; central authority for re- 
lating the rate at which the armed forces 
shall be increased to the demands for man- 
power in war production; second, the ab- 
sence of any regional and loca! machinery 
for providing an inventory of requirements 
of war industries and transportation; and 
third, the absence of any regional and local 
machinery for meeting manpower demands 
with an adequate supply, through a pro- 
gram for transfer, training, and upgrading. 


Today all these organizations remain 
in the talk stage and are the subject of 
endless: Washington committee meet- 
ings. Why cannot these simple steps 
be taken? I refer to, the simple steps 
contained in the bill reported by the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 
passed by the Senate, and sent to con- 
ference. Those simple steps are rec- 
ommended in the report of the Tolan 
committee to which I have referred. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc in the chair). Does the Senator 
from West. Virginia yield to the Senator 
from Utah? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I should like 
to ask the Senator one or two questions. 
The major portion of the Senate bill is 
contained in the conference report, is it 
not? 

Mr. KILGORE. The major portion is 
contained in the conference report; the 
Senator’s statement is absolutely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. So all the 
steps which the Senate bill implied 
should be taken, and might be taken, can 
be taken, under the conference-report 
bill, if it becomes a law. 

Now let me ask the Senator from West 
Virginia another question; I know he 
will forgive me for interrupting him on 
this point. Did the House of Represent- 
atives ever have a chance to pass upon 
the Senate bill? 

Mr. KILGORE. I do not understand 
to what bill the Senator refers. Does 
the Senator mean the bill which was in- 
troduced in the Senate? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes. In any 
of their deliberations in regard to the 
Senate’s actions and in requesting a con- 
ference, was any vote taken in the House 
of Representatives—— 

Mr. KILGORE. No; the vote was to 
send the bill to conference, as I recall, not 
to consider the Senate amendments. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. There was no 
motion to concur in the Senate amend- 
ments, was there? 
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Mr. KILGORE. I do not think there 
was. My understanding is that the vote 
was to send the bill to conference. I 
rely for my information on that point, 
not on the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, but on 
my recollection of what was told me at 
the time. I was in hopes, let me say to 
the Senator, that the House would have 
an opportunity to pass upon the work of 
the Senate in the consideration of that 
bill, before it went to conference, in or- 
der that the two Houses might get to- 
gether on it. 

Mr. President, the introduction back 
in those days of the war mobilization 
bill was followed by the holding of ex- 
tensive hearings by a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 
The Senator from Utah is familiar with 
those hearings, at which representatives 
of various Government agencies and 
major war contractors testified. As a 
result of those hearings, there was a 
favorable report with respect to the war 
mobilization bill which at that time was 
pending. The Senator from Utah well 
remembers, I am sure, that that bill was 
for the purpose of coordinating procure- 
ment production and creating for the 
President a general civilian staff to 
utilize fully the industry and manpower 
of the United States; and the Senate well 
remembers the vigorous opposition to 
that bill by. agencies which, but a short 
time later, were demanding the enact- 
ment of a national service law. A na- 
tional coordination act would have done 
the job better, would have saved the 
country billions of dollars, and would 
have made unnecessary the construction 
of half of the plants which were built. 

For instance, let me ask why it is 
necessary to build a Navy bombing range 
on one side of the Columbia River, a 
range which is used only 2 days a week, 
and why it is necessary to condemn a 
vast tract of land on the other side of 
the same river for use as an Army bomb- 
ing range which is used only 2 days a 
week? This demonstrates a great lack of 
coordination in procurement, it demon- 
strates duplication and lack of planning, 
it demonstrates misuse of manpower. 

There is a plant in my own State which 
belongs to the United States Govern- 
ment, and has belonged to it since 1918. 
It is equipped to manufacture guns of 


‘all calibers from 20 millimeter to 6 inches. 


It was shut down at one time when one 
department of the Government was com- 
plaining because the plant belonged to 
another department of the Government. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, why was 
it necessary to spend $72,000,000 to con- 
struct aluminum plants when it was well 
known that no power was available with 
which to operate the plants? The plants 
were built and shut down almost as soon 
as the construction of them was com- 
pleted. Seventy-two million dollars and 
all the manpower which had been ex- 
pended in connection with the construc- 
tion of those plants was lost to the peo- 
ple of this country. I believe that the 
Senator from West Virginia could cite 
not only a dozen instances but hundreds 
of instances of similar misuse of man- 
power and money by governmental agen- 
cies. 
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Mr. KILGORE. I thank the Senator 
for his statement. . It is very pertinent. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I, of course, 
agree with what the Senator has said. 
The mistakes which were made were not 
mistakes of the Congress of the United 
States. The Congress rectified mistakes 
which others had made. At the present 
time we have a different. situation. 
While the answer will be highly specu- 
lative, I ask the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia what effect the rejection or adop- 
tion of the conference report may have 
on the war effort so far as our soldiers 
and our enemies are concerned? Let us 
assume for a short time that there is 
such a thing as psychological warfare. 
Let us assume also that mistakes have 
been made in the past. When the Presi- 
dent, the generals, the admirals, the Di- 
rector of the War Production Board, and 
other high governmental officials are 
asking Congress to give them something 
which will be supplied by the enactment 
of this measure, if we refuse to give it 
to them will not the blame be upon Con- 
gress, in the event a mistake is made, 
through its failure to enact the legisla- 
tion? 

Mr. KILGORE. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah that I 
was coming to the very point which he 
has raised. We followed the advice of 
certain persons in going along a certain 
course. It led them, so they said, to the 
end which they had anticipated. Weare 
now asked to take another step. Who 
will take the blame for it if it turns out 
to be a mistake? Certainly not the per- 
sons who are asking us to take it. The 
Senator knows that the United States 
Senate will take the blame, with the 
House of Representatives, and the 
President of the United States. We are 
thrown upon both horns. of the dilemma. 
The doctor having prescribed poison on 
two or three previous occasions, is it ad- 
visable to take another prescription 
from the same doctor who might make a 
mistake again in diagnosing and pre- 
scribing for the disease? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to ask the Senator 
from Utah whether the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy did 
not come before the committee and in- 
sist that we pass the May bill for national 
service in order to satisfy the morale of 
the soliders? Was it not the distin- 
tinguished Senator from Utah who op- 
posed the wishes of the Secretary of 
War, and the Secretary of the Navy, 
when the measure to which I have re- 
ferred was before the Senate? What he 
now suggests that we do was not done 
by him when the bill to which I have 
referred was before the Senate on a 
previous occasion. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I was 
in the committee meeting with the Sen- 
ator from Utah when he endeavored to 
do what he had been asked to do. Like 
a good committee chairman, he accepted 
the wishes of his committee and came 
upon the floor of the Senate with the 
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bill reported out by the committee, and 
fought for what the committee had re- 
ported. In other words, in accordance 
with the good old American practice of 
following the will of the majority, he 
loyally supported the bill reported out 
by his committee. I must make that de- 
fense of him in connection with his ac- 
tion with regard to the May bill. I was 
with him in the committee, and I know 
full well that he is not in position to 
make a defense of his actions here on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah. I think the 
Senator from Ohio has done a very brave 
thing. I doubt that in the history of the 
Senate of the United States a similar 
act has ever occurred before. I refer 
to the action of the Senator in standing 
up and suggesting that another Senator’s 

.logic should be turned against him. I 
wonder if the Senator from Ohio will 
ever dare again to make a remark upon 
any subject as long as he lives. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have only 
suggested that the argument has been 
made that we must do what the officials 
of the Government say we must do in 
order to bolster the morale of the sol- 
diers, I merely wished to point out that 
the Senator from Ohio was not doing 
what the officials of this Government 
want him to do. He is proposing some- 
thing else. He supported in the Senate 
a bill which was passed by the Senate. 
It was denounced as being wholly in- 
sufficient and, according to the Secretary 
of War, not at all satisfying the demands 
of the soldiers. It seems to me that it 
is not for the Senator from Utah to say 
now that we must comply with every- 
thing which the officials of this Govern- 
ment demand, because he himself has 
not complied with the rule which today 
he apparently is prescribing for us. 

Mr, KILGORE. Mr. President, for a 
moment I revert to the time when the 
Committee on Education and Labor con- 
sidered the total mobilization bill in 1942. 
It would have mobilized the Nation for 
total war. I had the honor to be one of 
the sponsors of that bill. I well remem- 
ber, as other Members of this body no 
doubt remember, that Senators were 
called off this floor to the adjoining 
rooms by high-ranking Army and Navy 
officials, as well as the Secretaries of War 
and Nevy, and urged to have that bill 
taken from the Committee on Education 
and Labor and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, so that it would 
not be acted upon. Even after that 
action was taken and the bill was taken 
away from the committee, which had 
spent 2 months studying it and was 
ready to write a favorable report urging 
its passage, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs with the idea of 
burying it in a pigeonhole there—in the 
face of that the President of the United 
States appointed two of the officials pro- 
posed to be created by that bill, to wit, 
a Director of War Mobilization and a 
Director of Economic Stabilization. The 
whole idea was we must not in any way 
coordinate procurement. If we should 
coordinate procurement—well, all sorts 
of things might happen. 
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So, we passed through that phase, 
when civilians were trying to set up a 
war economy in this country that would 
produce. In spite of no coordination, 
in spite of no centralization of procure- 
ment, industry and labor in this country 
got together and produced so abundant- 
ly that the result was the marvel of the 
world. They produced not only enough 
to equip and to supply our own forces of 
more than 12,000,000 but also to furnish 
the Russians with the necessary equip- 
ment to enable them to deliver the fin- 
ishing punch to the Germans at Stalin- 
grad, and subsequently to drive them 
back to the outskirts of Berlin; and, fur- 
thermore, to provide the British with suf- 
ficient munitions and supplies to enable 
them to turn back Rommel at El Alamein 
and drive him across the desert, and to 
drive the Germans into northern Italy, 
and to drive the Germans across France 
and beyond the Rhine. Yes, that has 
been done through the cooperation ex- 
pressed in the charter which I described 
when I began my remarks—through co- 
operation between the industry of the 
United States and the workers of the 
United States to get the job done, and at 
the same time to maintain a decent 
standard of living in the United States, in 
spite of all the material which had to be 
diverted to the war effort. After accom- 
Plishing all that, the selfsame people 
who did not want coordination now re- 
verse their position. They do not say 
we are short now. I defy any Senator 
who has spoken to point to a direct state- 
ment made by the Chief of Procurement 
of the Army or of the Navy that there 
is any existing shortage. They cannot 
point to a single potential shortage. The 
only potential shortage they point to is in 
the event Germany falls, when the work- 
ers are all going to quit the plants and 
go—where? Oh, some place else. 

I again call attention to the fact that 
it has not been a year since there was 
pending in the Senate a bill which we 
tried to have passed, containing certain 
features with reference to unemploy- 
ment compensation. That bill was de- 
signed to obviate, without making any 
effort at coercion which is so repugnant 
to the democratic souls of the American 
workmen, to meet the situation with re- 
gard to workers quitting their employ- 
ment. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from West Virginia yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hatch Maybank 
Austin Hayden Moore 
Bailey Hill Murdock 
Barkley Johnson, Colo. O’Mehoney 
Brewster Johnston, S.C, Smith 
Burton Kilgore Taft 
Butler La Follette White 
Cordon Langer Wilson 
Gerry McFarland Young 
Guffey McKellar 
Hart McMahon 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Thirty-one Senators having answered to 
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their names, a quorum is not present. 
The clerk will call the names of the 
absent Senators, 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of the absent Senators, and Mr. BANK- 
HEAD, Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. GEORGE, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, and Mr. Tuomas of Utah 
answered to their names when called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Thirty-six Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is not present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Ser- 
geant at Arms be directed to request the 
attendance of absent Senators. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. BARKLEY]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate and request the attendance 
of absent Senators. 

After a little delay, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
Bizs0, Mr. Jounson of California, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. Cuavez, Mr. WILEY, Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. WHEELER, Mr. BYRD, Mr. 
Taytor, Mr. STEWART, Mr. Hoey, Mr, 
O'DANIEL, Mr. Batt, Mr. Brinces, Mr. 
DONNELL, Mr. Gurney, Mr. McCarran, 
Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. SHIPSTEAD, Mr. TOBEY, 
Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. WHERRY, Mr. Hick- 
ENLCOPER, and Mr. RADCLIFFE answered 
to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-one 
Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, at the 
time of which I speak, when the war 
mobilization bill was pending in the Sen- 
ate, it is well known that representatives 
of the War Department and the Navy 
Department made an active and success- 
ful effort to have the bill taken from 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
by which it had been considered for some 
time, and have it transferred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, in an effort 
to block it. I was chairman of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Subcommittee which held 
executive and public hearings on the 
war mobilization bill, before its introduc- 
tion. On May 13, 1944, the subcommittee 
reported favorably to the full Committee 
on Military Affairs, and recommended 
that an Office of War Mobilization be 
immediately established for the purpose 
of supervising and coordinating all war 
agencies. I wish to read briefly from 
that report: 

This first interim report is based on hear- 
ings held in executive session on April 16, 17, 
and 19 and on certain independent. studies 
and investigations pursued by the committee, 
Testimony was given by Justice James F, 
Byrnes, Mr. Paul V. McNutt, and Mr. Charles 
E. Wilson with regard to the interrelation 
of the Office of Economic Stabilization, War 
Manpower Commission, and War Production 
Board. Questioning of the witnesses was 
directed principally toward section 3 of S. 


607, a bill to establish an Office of War 
Mobilization. 


The committee reported as follows: 


It is evident that this section proposes the 
establishment of a program committee, in 
which is vested full authority, subject to the 
approval of the President, for establishing 
an over-all war-production program, and the 
powers to keep all parts of this program in 
balance. 

Evidence studied by the committee shows 
urgent necessity for such action, The com- 


1945 


mittee feels that these facts are of such com- 
pelling importance at this time that they 
should be released at once rather than at 
the termination of the committee's delibera- 
tions concerning S. 607. 


` 

Later in the report—and I desire to 
call this matter most particularly to the 
attention of the Senate—it was brought 
out that the War Manpower Commission 
had been virtually reduced to the status 
of a service station. That report was 
made early in the spring of 1943, and I 
read further from it: 


It would appear that the War Manpower 
Commission has been reduced virtually to 
the status of a “service station,” attempt- 
ing to supply requirements as stated by a 
number of claimants, 


Mr. HATCH, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I simply wish to make 
the point of order that there is no order 
in the Senate. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of 
order is well taken. The Senate will 
be in order. 

Mr. KILGORE, Mr. President, I read 
further from the report: 


The Chairman of the Commission testi- 
fied that requirements of manpower for the 
armed forces are determined unilaterally by 
the War and Navy Departments. The Food 
Administrator determines manpower require- 
ments in agriculture, and these are not re- 
viewed by the War Manpower Commission. 
Demands of war contractors for manpower, 
according to the chairman, are merely being 
checked on a statistical basis to determine 
whether original statements of needs con- 
form with final hirings. There has been no 
practical control over the validity of de- 
mands by war contractors or to prevent 
hoarding, inefficient use of labor, unneces- 
sary absenteeism, or labor idleness result- 
ing from poor production methods and or- 
ganization, 

The evidence indicated that no machinery 
exists for balancing the demands of the var- 
ious claimants in such a way as to preclude 
the possibility of any one program obtain- 
ing manpower at the expense of others. 

Testimony showed that war production was 
being expanded or cut back in individual 
plants without consultation with the War 
Manpower Commission, Further, according 
to testimony, such expansions and cut-backs 
do not become known tc the War Production 
Board until after they have taken place, and 
then in many cases by accident. 

The War Manpower Chairman is without 
power to alter the demands placed upon the 
Commission. If he wishes to revise any de- 
mand placed upon War Manpower Commis- 
sion, the Chairman must take up each ques- 
tion separately with the President. Such was 
the procedure in the determination of the 
size of the Army. 

Recognizing that it has been excluded from 
the field of manpower demand, the War Man- 
power Commission has come to consider it- 
self as a supply agency. However, the war 
contractors continue to hire through their 
own employment offices: Thus the War Man- 
power Commission has been excluded in most 
industrial areas from even its declared func- 
tion as a supply agency. 


As proof of the continued existence of 
that condition let me point out that only 
recently in my State there were so many 
recruiters for contractors in the Man- 
power Commission’s offices that there 
was no desk space for War Manpower 
Commission workers there. 
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I read further from the report: 

There is only cne activity left which the 
Manpower Commissiomw can perform. That 
function is to freeze manpower on the job. 

The War Manpower Commission has under- 
taken steps to freeze the supply of manpower. 
In the past 6 months it has established sta- 
bilization plans in certain areas which pre- 
vent a worker from leaving his present job 
unless the employer agrees to his separation 
or unless the worker has obtained a “certifi- 
cate of separation” from the local office of 
the United States Employment Service. 


It must be understood, Mr. President, 
that on the basis of the present statutes 
the system is still a voluntary one. For 
instance, I well remember that only re- 
cently workers from my State who were 
working in shipyards in Baltimore would 
leave their jobs without such certificates 
and would go to Philadelphia and obtain 
work there because of the higher wages 
offered to them. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I think the Senator from 
West Virginia has made a misstatement 
regarding the practices and procedures, 
Presently I hope to show that already in 
the administrative offices of government 
the War Manpower Commission is doing 
far more without legislative authority 
than the pending bill contemplates. I 
know the Senator from West Virginia 
does not approve of that. 

Mr. KILGORE. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico that I was read- 
ing from a report made in 1943 showing 
the conditions then existing. I intend to 
discuss the condition existing as of to- 
day also in order to show what happened 
after that report was written. The re- 
port from which I have been reading is 
dated May 13, 1943, and it describes the 
conditions existing at that time. Those 
conditions have contributed largely to 
the complaints made regarding man- 
power 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I do not 
desire to interrupt the Senator from 
West Virginia but I notice that he is re- 
ferring to conditions existing in 1943. 
If he will examine the reports made by 
our own committee in 1944 and 1945, he 
will find that the administrative officers 
are doing a great deal more, without 
statutory authority, than is provided for 
in the pending bill. I have the feeling 
that the Senator from West Virginia 
would prefer to have Congress write its 
own regulations on such matters. 

Mr. KILGORE. I would. I thank 
the Senator from New Mexico for his 
comment, because the statement he has 
made relates to a point I desire to make, 
namely, that under the voluntary meth- 
od of administration which has been 
built up, we have, without legislation, 
approached the present peak. 

Mr. HATCH. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator that we have not only approached 
the present peak but we have gone far 
on what is provided in the pending 

Mr. KILGORE. And we have done it 
by voluntary methods. 

Mr. HATCH. Oh, no; that has not 
been done by voluntary methods. It 
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has been done under authority conferred 
by the Congress on administrative offi- 
cials. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is correct; I 
agree with the Senator from New Mexico 
on that point. 

Mr. HATCH, Frankly, I would prefer 
to have Congress write its own bill. ` 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes; so would I. 

I read further from the report: 

Testimony of the War Production Board 
Vice Chairman indicated that that agency 
also has been reduced virtually to the “serv- 
ice-station” status. Principal demands. for 
facilities and raw materials represent uni- 
lateral decisions by claimant agencies and 
the War Production Board exercises no seri- 
ous power of review. Unilateral determina- 
tions are made by the armed services, mari- 
time and shipping agencies, the Food Ad- 
ministrator, the Rubber Director, and the 
Petroleum Administrator. o 

Ld . . . . 

Only in two particulars have the old re- 
lationships been altered by recent adminis- 
trative changes. The War Production Board 
has undertaken to schedule the flow of criti- 
cal components, Also, Mr. Charles E. Wilson 
is exerting very real pressure to improve in- 
ventory control and to improve scheduling 
of materials by the services. 

In no single phase of the war-production 
program does centralized control exist at the 
present time. This is true of materials, dis- 
tribution, scheduling, use of facilities, and 
contracting. In summary, the War Produc- 
tion Board is not a war-production board. It 
does not function as an over-all production 
organization. 


That was the condition which pre- 
vailed in 1943, and it showed a vast im- 
provement over the conditions which 
were found by the various committees in 
1942. The accomplishment was entirely 
without compulsory legislation of any 
kind. 

It is well to remember what coopera- 
tion between labor and industry can do. 
Let me cite the situation which existed 
in the airplane industry on the west coast 
in the spring of 1942. At that time plants 
were running far behind their capacity 
to produce. Gossip, as usual, was rife to 
the effect that labor was not producing, 
that labor was inadequate, and that it 
was insufficient in number, A survey was 
made by the National Defense Committee 
of all airplane plants on the west coast. 
Conditions of misallocation of materials 
were found. The subcommittee which 
conducted the investigation suggested 
one of two possible courses of action, 
either an agreement among the indus- 
trial members to handle the flow of ma- 
terial, or an over-all production director 
for the airplane industry. When the 
situation was pointed out, the industry 
immediately formed a committee to co- 
operate with the governmental agencies 
in the handling and allocation of ma- 
terials between plants in order to insure 
that one plant would not hoard forgings, 
another hoard forms, another hoard 
sheets, another hoard instruments, and 
so on. In conformity with the plan 
which was formulated, industry made its 
supplies available to all members of the 
industry, and production increased 30 
percent within 90 days. That is an ex- 
ampie of how cooperation achieved re- 
sults. 
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Upon the filing of the report from 
which I have previously read, the Presi- 
dent, under the powers conferred upon 
him by Congress, created by a directive 
the Office of Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion. The Subcommittee on War Mobili- 
zation of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee filed another report in June 
1943 urging as follows: 


Production to date has been obtained by 
following peacetime practices which are caus- 
ing disintegration on the home front. Only 
all-out production will unify the whole Na- 
tion. 


This was still in the spring of 1943. 


On May 28, 1943, an over-all Government 
agency, the Office of War Mobilization, was 
created along lines advocated by this com- 
mittee. Charged with the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of effecting total mobilization, 
this Office has been in existence insufficient 
time either to study fully the problems in- 
volved or formulate the necessary policies. 

To understand more clearly the funda- 
mental issues of war mobilization, construc- 
tive thought both in and out of Government 
must be brought to bear. It is the hope of 
this subcommittee that these present find- 
ings will aid the new Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion both in determining its procedures and 
executing its policies. 

Establishing a high command on the home 
front becomes even more timely as our troops 
gird for great offensive actions. The Roose- 
velt-Churchill conferences and their staff 
talks, on the heels of our victory in north 
Africa, augur even greater victories. The full 
might of the United Nations is attacking. 
We have retaken Attu; we have battered Pan- 
telleria into submission after routing picked 
Axis troops at Tunis; our Chinese allies have 
stopped a Jap offensive on the Yangtze; on 
the west of Europe we are pounding the Axis 
from the air as our Russian allies keep their 


forces at bay in the east; we are slowly but - 


surely clearing the seas of Axis submarines. 
These attacks come from troops and arms 
which are mobilized and directed by precise 
military planning. 

This precise planning has been done long 
before the launching of these attacks, the 
success of which is completely dependent 
upon unified control in the execution of the 
advance plan in the theater of operations 
and in the zone of the interior, namely, the 
home front. Successful conclusion of the 
operation is dependent upon adequate and 
timely delivery of supplies. This makes nec- 
essary total mobilization of the home front 
through advance Planning of all phases of 
the supporting home front economy. Both 
in battle and at home balanced and inte- 
grated flow of war weapons is a prerequisite 
for victory. An abundance of one item can- 
not compensate for a shortage in another. 
For example, an oversupply of tanks will not 
overcome a shortage of ammunition. Neces- 
sity to maintain balance between war pro- 
duction and essential civilian supply further 
emphasizes the need for advance planning. 


Mr. President, that was in 1943. At 
that time there were complaints of 
shortages. Yet, when the proponents of 
the pending legislation ask us to enact it 
no complaint is made that a shortage 
now exists. We are asked to anticipate 
that a change in trend may bring about 
shortages. They ask us to anticipate 
such shortages, and to provide drastic 
penalties, the like of which have never 
before been adopted in this country. 

Mr. President, there is another thing 
which was brought to ny mind today by 
an editorial in the Washington News en- 
titled “Legislating for Byrnes.” The 
editorial is as follows: 
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Congress liked Jesse Jones. It had confi- 
dence he would not lend Government money 
foolishly. So while Mr. Jones was head of 
the R. F. C. Congress granted that agency 
discretionary powers to lend almost any 
amount of money, to anybody, for any pur- 
pose, at any rate of interest, and for any 
length of time. 

Then suddenly one day Mr. Jones was fired. 
And a fearful shudder ran through Congress 
at the prospect of Henry Wallace taking over 
those same free-lending powers. While the 
Wallace fight was on, many Congressmen 
firmly resolved that never again would they 
legislate to fit the personality of a particular 
administrator. 

But again Congress is basing its legislative 
judgment on the personality of a single ad- 
ministrator. Congress likes War Mobiliza- 
tion Director James F. Byrnes. It knows him 
as a conscientious, discreet, and experienced 
public official. It has confidence he will not 
abuse the powers voted to him. So in the 
pending compromise which has evolved out 
of the work-or-fight bill, Congress is granting 
powers over the lives, jobs, and businesses of 
Americans which it would never think of 
granting, for instance, to War Manpower 
Commissioner McNutt, or draft Director Her- 
shey. Power to freeze a worker in a job, 
power to regulate or prohibit hiring, power 
to fix a ceiling on the number of employees 
of any business firm. And with penalties up 
to $10,000 and a year in jail. 

Yet, does Congress know how long Mr. 
Byrnes will remain as Director of War Mobil- 
ization? Or who would succeed to those 
powers if he should quit—as he has many 
times expressed the desire to do? 

Congress should establish policies, define 
rights and responsibilities of citizens under 
Government by law, but it should not grant 
so much discretion to any man. 


Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from West Virginia yield to the 
Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator for 
yielding, because since the Senator 
started speaking I have received a tele- 
gram which brings up a point which has 
not been touched upon in the Senator’s 
remarks, or in the remarks of any other 
Senator who has spoken upon the subject 
now before the Senate. The telegram 
reads as follows: 

MONTPELIER, VT. 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Senate Office Building: 

We are strongly opposed to conference re- 
port on manpower bill. Manufacturers feel 
that freezing men in plants may make it in- 
creasingly dificult to secure additional em- 
ployees, 

ARTHUR B, PORTER, 
Manager, Associated Industries of Vermont. 


Mr. President, the point the telegram 
raises is that there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of people patriotically inclined to 
this country who find themselves able to 
perform service in war work for a short 
period of time. I have in mind a school 
teacher who is having 2 months’ leave of 
absence, and who called at my office a 
few days ago. She came to Washington 
and obtained a job in some essential war 
work for the 2-month period. 

We know that throughout the country 
there are hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple who. find that they can put in a few 
weeks or a few months on essential war 
work. However, as the telegram I have 
read suggests, if people in that category 
know that if they accept temporary work 
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in essential plants they will be frozen 
there and cannot return to their old 
work, which may be just as essential, the 
result will be a very great reluctance on 
their part to accept temporary employ- 
ment, even though such employment 
would in the aggregate contribute greatly 
to the war effort. 

As the Senator was speaking of the 
plans which were made in the early part 
of the war for the use of manpower and 
plants, this thought came to my mind: 
I suppose one of the most efficient plants 
in our country is the Willow Run plant 
of the Ford Motor Co., where Liberator 
bombers are made. If 1 remember cor- 
rectly, there was a news item of 2 days 
ago which indicated that this plant had 
turned out its eight thousandth bomber. 
I have had the privilege of inspecting 
that plant and seeing the remarkably 
good work that is being done there. 

What surprised me was to find that 
nearly 1,000 bombers had been com- 
pletely made in that plant in Detroit 
and then shipped by rail to Texas,’ to 
be assembled there, and another thou- 
sand, or almost a thousand, had been 
manufactured in toto at Willow Run and 
had been shipped by rail to Oklahoma to 
be assembled there. 

I raised this question: If they wanted 
to get the planes to Texas and Okla- 
homa, why not assemble them at Willow 
Run, where they were all ready to be 
assembled, and fly them to their des- 
tinations? I found that that would 
save an infinite amount of manpower, 
it would save the overburdened railroads 
from having to transport them, and it 
would save money. But they had to be 
sent to Texas and Oklahoma in order to 
make work for plants down there. That 
is one example of the Army’s use of man- 
power—one example among hundreds. 

Mr. KILGORE. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont for his contribution. I 
am very familiar with the situation. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thought the Senator 
would recognize it. 

Mr. KILGORE. The planes are com- 
pleted except for hooking the wings and 
fuselage together, then they are shipped 
to the other plants merely to be put to- 
gether. Some of them were shipped in- 
itially by truck and trailer, requiring an 
enormous use of rubber and gasoline. I 
think it has now been found that there is 
a way to ship them by rail, but initially 
they were shipped by truck and trailer. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think they have pretty 
largely stopped shipping them now, but 
they were shipped. Someone suggested 
that they were shipped in a knocked- 
down form in order to give workers in 
Texas and Oklahoma practice in putting 
them together. But a thousand planes 
were not needed for that purpose in 
Texas and a thousand were not needed 
for that purpose in Oklahoma. They 
were sent there only to furnish work for 
the plants in those localities. It was not 
good use of manpower. 

Mr. RE. The Senator from 
Vermont is correct. I wish to call his 
attention also to one other possibility of 
the freeze. The Senator’s State is Ver- 
mont; mine is West Virginia. There are 
in the State of West Virginia, and doubt- 
less there are in the State of Vermont, 
numerous farmers who go to war plants 
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and work when they do not have to labor 
on their farms. If they are frozen in 
those plants, their farms will be devoid 
of farmers in the coming summer: Now, 
however, we do get 12 months’ work out 
of the year from them because of the 
shuttling of those workers. Is that true 
in Vermont as it is in my State of West 
Virginia? 

Mr. AIKEN. It is; and with the 
enactment of legislation such as is now 
proposed there will be no more people 
leaving the farms temporarily to work 
in war plants, running the risk of being 

. frozen there and losing everything they 
have at home. 

I wish to say further that, even while 
the representatives of the War Depart- 
ment were before the committee testify- 
ing as to the urgent shortage in man- 
power, one of the largest plants in my 
State was reducing its working hours 
from 48 to 40 hours a week. However, 
it was later required, for the looks of the 
thing, to put the workweek up to 44 
hours, but there was a reduction in the 
working hours from 48 to 44. Otherwise 
it would have been necessary to let some 
of the men go. 

I was in Hartford, Conn., a couple of 
weeks ago, and found that there had 
been quite extensive laying off of help 
in that very important industrial city. 
The situation seems to be more. one of 
confusion than of actual shortage. Per- 
haps that is also true of the meat busi- 
ness about which we have been hearing 
so much. 

Speaking of the meat business, I am 
sure the Senator will be glad to know 
that, according to my understanding the 
Army is opening four new commissaries 
in Washington within the next few days 
to furnish supplies at cost to members 
of the armed forces and their families, 
and, I am afraid, to some of their friends. 
These new establishments are to be 
manned by Army personnel, and thereby 
we will have another leak in the man- 
power situation. 

As I think the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’ManonEy] pointed out earlier to- 
day, mistakes have been made; but I 
should like to add that these mistakes 
have not been made by American indus- 
try and they have not been made by 
American labor, which has indeed, a re- 
markable record. Industry also has one 
of the most remarkable records the world 
has ever known. The mistakes have not 
been made by the American farmers, 
who have produced more than it was ever 
expected human beings could produce in 
the way of food and fiber. Mistakes have 
been made, but they have been made by 
those to whom we are now asked to give 
absolute power over every working per- 
son in this country. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, KILGORE, I yield. j 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not want to in- 
terrupt the.Senator’s address, but I 
should like to ask a question because 
there are some of us from the Farm Belt 
who are intensely interested in the sub- 
ject. Clarification of the so-called Tyd- 
ings amendment is contained in the bill; 
is it not? 5 
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Mr. KILGORE. Yes; the provision of 
the bill which was passed by the Senate 
has been retained. 

Mr. WHERRY. That has to do, how- 
ever, only with selective service? 

Mr. KILGORE. -Yes, but suppose a 
farmer becomes frozen while temporarily 
working in an industrial plant, then 
there must be further clarification. That 
is a situation which may arise, and that 
is what the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] spoke of a short while ago. 

Mr. WHERRY. I could not hear the 
statement made by the Senater from 
Vermont. The point I want to make is 
that there are those who feel that the 
Tydings amendment clarifies only the 
selective service, and does not in any way 
preclude the Administrator of this meas- 
ure utilizing the help on the farm. The 
help on the farm come under the pro- 
visions of the bill, do they not? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. That should be 
pointed out clearly, because even though 
aman might be deferred under the pro- 
visions of the Tydings amendment, yet 
if the Administrator desires to take him 
off the farm it is within his power to do 
so under the provisions of this measuré, 
Am I correct in my interpretation? 

Mr. KILGORE. I believe the Senator 
is correct, particularly as to workers who 
in the seasonal crop States in large 
number work only in the summer on the 
farm, and spend the remainder of the 
time working in industrial plants. Such 
individuals would certainly be frozen in 
their jobs. 

Mr. WHERRY. There would be no 
chance for them to stay on the farm. 
If they went into industry they would 
not be frozen on the farm. 

Mr. KILGORE. The measure would 
not only create dictatorial powers in 
one administrative agency, but it would 
also create what is still worse, the dele- 
gation of dictatorial powers to many 
and varied agencies. For instance, the 
director under the provisions of the 
conference report, can select one agency 
which shall fix ceilings and make in- 
plant survey of merely one plant, and 
select other agencies to deal with all 
other plants, or shift them as he sees fit. 

There is another thing which could be 
done which it would be perfectly hu- 
man to do—that is the delegation of 
power to the contracting agency. In 
selecting the agency to fix ceilings and 
to do all the freezing and handling, it 
would be perfectly normal for an admin- 
istrator to direct the agency which 
makes the contract with the plant to 
look after the question of manpower, 
ceilings, and freezing. I think I can 
safely say that there will be small chance 
that anything else would be done. 


- We have all seen the competition that . 
has taken place in the past. Each want- 


ed to get its program through regardless 
of whether the other’s program came 
through or not. Shipyards were fight- 
ing the airplane plants for labor. There 
was a fight between steel and copper 
producers. It was only through the co- 
operative’ effort of the industrialists 
themselves, when they got together, that 
the disputes to a large extent were elimi- 
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nated. That was done through their 
boards, together with the War Produc- 
tion Board. Wher we got the over-all 
board’s study the problems, intergration 
and cooperation were secured. 

We made surveys of numerous plants, 
and when we found a plant to be over- 
manned, and so reported, the agency 
which made the contract with the plant 
felt it should take action as a measure 
of self-defense. In other words, when 
our report showed an overmanning and 
poor labor utilization, the agency offi- 
cials, put themselves in the position of 
the plant. If we proved the plant was 
not well conducted we were proving that 
the agency had not used proper discre- 
tion. Thereupon the agency immedi- 
ately went to the rescue of the plant and 
tried to prove that those who pointed 
out the situation were in error. There 
was constant action by agencies and 
congressional investigating committees 
and various others to get at the true 
state of facts. ; 

Mr. President, will not the same thing 
occur again? In other words, a certain 
Government agency, whose officials are 
not themselves expert industrialists, hav- 
ing a contract with X Company, and 
wanting to push the production, will 
raise the ceilings on X Company’s plant 
and will overlook the manpower utiliza- 
tion program in order to hold the plant 
up because they want that plant to make 
a good showing. The plant is making 
something they want and they pick it out 
and put it on the job of making the par- 
ticular item. So, I ask will we obtain a 
fair in-plant survey or fair enforcement? 
If we are to have an in-plant survey, 
would it not -be better to have it made 
by a disinterested agency which cannot 
be blamed if a mistake has been made, 
but which can show that the plant is not 
utilizing its manpower? 

Frankly had Government agencies 
been as careful in their surveys as they 
should have been, and as careful as they 
should have been in checking up on con- 
tractors, there would have been very little 
upon which the National Defense Inves- 
tigating Committee would have needed to 
make reports. But it was in ferreting 
out such conditions that we found the 
necessity for improvement. 

We are now faced with the danger 
which always exists when too great a 
delegation of power is made to an admin- 
istrative official, when the power without 
limit is given him to delegate to other 
agencies his full and complete power for 
the purpose of enforcement. It were 
far better that Congress should say, 
“Thou shalt administer this law; thou 
and thine own agents; and for the action 
of thine agents thou alone shalt be re- 
sponsible.” Then there would be a fixing 


‘of responsibility which would guarantee 


to the people of the United States a fair 
and just and decent enforcement of the 
law. . If we were to adopt the conference 
report I should say it would be far better 
to provide that the Director of War Mo- 
bilization himself shall make the surveys, 
and not give him the authority to dele- 
gate. That is one of the dangers in- 
herent in the conference report which 
I think the Members of the Senate should 
bear in mind in considering the report. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
tte Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask for information. 
Will there not be a tendency in the final 
analysis to take workers away from 
States where there is not a great deal of 
industry and in which there are no criti- 
cal labor areas, and send them into the 
critical areas, which would include tak- 
“ ing workers off the farms? How will the 
plan work in the Senator’s opinion? 

Mr. KILGORE. Let me say to the 
Senator from Nebraska that it most cer- 
tainly will work in the way he suggests. 
The situation will even become aggra- 
vated. I will tell the Senator the reason 
why. We now have a rule that a plant 
in a eritical area may not obtain a new 
contract unless it can show that it has 
the necessary manpower without in- 
creasing its supply. It is only human 
nature for a plant manager to try to jack 
up his plant ceiling in order that he may 
obtain new contracts, to make sure that 
his plant will continue to run. Is not 
that perfectly normal procedure? Is not 
that the way any good businessman 
would act? 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. KILGORE. There will arise, then, 
the battle for power. There will be 
terrific pressure to make sure that the 
right agency fixes the manpower ceiling 
in a particular plant. The swarm of 
lobbyists in connection with that effort 
will not be like the 17-year locusts, which 
appear only once every 17 years. The 
lobbyists may remain with us for 17 years 
in an effort to have plant ceilings jacked 
up high enough to shove more contracts 
under them, at the expense of the al- 
ready denuded areas which have had the 
major portion of their manpower taken 
away from them. 

The effort we are now making is to 
bring the work to the worker by saying 
that too much production activity should 
not be crowded into an already over- 
crowded area. We try to find a plant in 
an area which is not overcrowded. If 
the pending measure is enacted into law, 
that plan will be completely ruined. 

Mr. WHERRY. The pending measure 
would operate exactly in opposition to 
what we have been trying to do, namely, 
to bring the work to the workers, rather 
than to bring the workers to the work, 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. That is another dan- 
ger in the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 


i yield? 

e VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from West Virginia yield to the 
Senator from Vermont? 

Mr, KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe I can tell the 
Senator from Nebraska what will happen 
to the manpower on the farm, judging 
from what has already happened, A 
few months ago in my State, between 
three and four thousand men had been 
discharged from the armed services. Of 
that number, only slightly more than 200 
have gone back to the farms, or between 
6 and 7 percent, although probably 30 
percent of them had come from the 
farms before they entered the armed 
services. That/is a pure estimate on my 
part, but I think it is approximately cor- 
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rect. Between 3,000 and 4,000 men were 
discharged from the armed services, of 
which number only slightly more than 
200 returned to the farms. The others 
were channeled into industry. So Iabor 
has been siphoned from the farm into 
industry, through the armed services. 
Of course, some of those men probably 
were not able to work, but I suspect that 
most of them were. Some of them had 
become over-age, or had developed phys- 
ical difficulties; but they were not going 
back to the farms. If this bill is en- 
acted, we shall find that if they leave 
the farms temporarily to go to work in 
industry, they will be frozen in industry. 
I mentioned the school teached on vaca- 
tion, who wished to spend a few weeks in 
some essential war work. Undoubtedly 
there are others in the same situation, 
If they are frozen in industrial employ- 
ment, and cannot return to their orig- 
inal permanent positions, they. will be 
very reluctant to accept temporary work 
in essential industry, whereas now there 
must be hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons in this country who are contributing 
to the war effort in this temporary man- 
ner. 

Mr. KILGORE. There is another pos- 
sibility to which I wish to call attention, 
In increasing numbers our soldiers are 
returning from the service because of 
partial disability, or for other reasons, 
I have yet to see a returning soldier who 
did not have one of two ambitions— 
either to complete his education, which 
had been interrupted, or to go to work. 

The returning soldier does not want 
to go to work under any system of Army 
discipline. He wants to go back to 
civilian work. It is a job for him to 
adjust himself. All too frequently he 
does not know what he can do, and he 
must shop around from plant to plant 
until he finds something at which he can 
work successfully. Under the terms of 
the pending measure, when he takes a 
position in one plant he must remain 
there. There is nothing in the bill 
which would permit discrimination in 
favor of a wounded returning soldier. 
He would become a part of the manpower 
pool, and there would be no opportunity 
for him to become adjusted to civilian 
life and civilian industry by finding the 
place where he can do his best work. 

I believe that those particular features 
have been too frequently’ overlooked in 
considering the provisions of the bill. 
We have paid a little too much attention 
to the enforcement features, the $10,000 
fine and the year in jail. The $10,000 
fine and the year in jail would enforce 
the features about Which I have com- 
plained. That is a dangerous thing 
about the bill. For that reason, the fine 
and jail sentence become doubly ob- 


noxious. | f 
Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. Iyield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from West 
Virginia spoke of the returning soldier 
having difficulty in finding the proper 
employment. If I correctly understand 
the report of the conference committee, 
he could work only in such places as 
might be approved by the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
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Mr. KILGORE. -Yes; and there he 
must stay. 

Mr. AIKEN. He would be prohibited 
from going to work in any other place. 
If he accepts employment in a certain 
plant, he must stay there if the Director 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
says he shall stay there. 

As I stated yesterday, I cannot see why 
the discharged serviceman would not 
come under the complete control of Gov- 
ernment the minute he was honorably 
discharged from the Army unless he had 
an independent income and did not have 
to go to work. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator is cor- 
rect, 

Mr. President, in conclusion, let me say 
that there is one further factor which 
we must consider, and that is the work- 
ability of any legislation which we may 
enact. I was very much surprised, when 
we were conferring on the bill which was 
reported by the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee and passed by the Senate, to find 
that industrial leaders were perfectly 
agreeable to restrictions upon industry, 
and to fines and imprisonment for vio- 
lations of the law. However, they were 
vigorously opposed to invoking the same 
sanctions against workers. I inquired of 
leaders of industry as to the reason for 
that position. While my good friend the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] was 
talking About the psychology involved in 
the enactment of the pending bill I 
thought of the psychology involved in 
the position of the industrial leaders with 
whom I had talked. I believe that the 
psychological reasons behind their posi- 
tion are, first, that a willing worker is 
efficient and that an unwilling worker 
produces little. Secondly, an unwilling 
worker hampers the efforts of a willing 
worker. It is a task of incomparable 
size to attempt to invoke sanctions 
against individual workers; whereas if 
the problem were handled through em- 
ployers and through the normal course 
of employment methods, sanctions 
against employers would control recalci- 
trant workers, 

Mr. President, much has been said 
about the psychology involved in enact- 
ing the proposed legislation. I know 
that I experienced a lift in spirits every 
time I found that Germany or Japan had 
to take drastic steps to stay in the fight. 
I have never understood why it was not 
good psychology to let our enemies know 
that we are amply prepared. That is 
particularly true when we, as a nation, 
can show an unparalleled record. In 
comparison with nations having com- 
pulsory legislation we, with a voluntary 
cooperative system based on pure pa- 
triotism, have shown a better work rec- 
ord, greater production per man-hour, 
less absenteeism, and less turn-over on 
the job. On a purely voluntary basis, 
from pure patriotism, why punish a 
worker who wants to do that, merely be- 
cause, as someone has said, “I want to 
get some work out of a beer-hall loafer?” 
Who in the world ever contemplated get- 
ting work eut of a beer-hall loafer? I 
would not want to ride in an airplane 
that such a man had helped to rivet. I 
would not even want to ride on a train 
for which such :a man was flagging, be- 
cause he would not want to work, and 
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he would not work. He is not an asset 
to the country. Why should we put him 
on the pay roll merely because there are 
a few like him left in the world? Why 
should we punish and threaten the loyal, 
producing. group of American industry 
who have done this magnificent job, 
simply to verbally spank a few loafers 
and put them on a nonproductive pay 
roll? That is another point I think the 
Senate must consider. 

Mr. President, I trust that when the 
Senate considers those points it will see 
fit to say to its conferees, “Take this re- 
port back. Ask the House of Repre- 
sentatives to consider the Senate bill, 
and get the conferees on the part of the 
House of Representatives to submit the 
Senate bill to the House. That bill was 
very carefully worked out in the Sen- 
ate, with the advice, consent, and ap- 
proval of the people who have accom- 
plished this miracle of production.” 

Let us give the House of Representa- 
tives a chance to consider that bill. Let 
us not blindly and foolishly take the easy 
course and accept a bill fraught with 
danger, merely on the promise that “We 
do not think we are going to use it; in 
fact, we do not think we are going to 
need it.” 

Mr, President, I think those are the 
two points the Senate must take into 
consideration before voting on the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I desire to 
explain briefly the reasons why I shall 
oppose agreement to the conference re- 
port. The bill which is before us is like 
the Senate bill for which I voted with a 
good deal of hesitation and doubt, but 
it goes a good deal further than the 
Senate bill went. 

In the first place, in section 2 the pur- 
poses of the bill are stated. The pur- 
poses are changed. It is now asserted, 
as the purposes— 

Src. 2. (a) In order to adequately support 
the Army and maintain the Navy during the 
present war, and to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the declarations of war pledging 
all of the resources of the Nation to bring 
the conflict to a successful termination, ev- 
ery individual not in the armed forces shall 
have an obligation, when called upon, to serve 
aa ia in an activity essential to tue war 
effort. 


The determination of what activities 
are “essential to the war effort,” insofar 
as the bill is concerned, is left practically 
to the decision of one man. He will have 
the right to determine what is essential 
and what is not essential. Today I think 
practically every activity is essential to 
the civilian economy or to some other 
feature of the war or to features which 
are incidental to the war. 

In the second place, it is then stated— 

(b) The purposes of this act are to pro- 
vide the most practicable and effective means 
to accomplish the fulfillment of such obli- 
gation and to provide for making the most 
effective use of the manpower resources of 
the Nation by the following means, among 
others— 


The words “among others” imply that 
the means are wide open. 

Thereafter, section 5 of the bill au- 
thorizes the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion to issue regulations to carry out the 
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purposes of the bill. It seems to me that 
if we authorize any administrative offi- 
cial to issue regulations to carry out the 
purposes of a measure, we are in effect 
authorizing him to write the law itself. 
Under such authority he could write any 
regulations he chose to write if they had 
any reasonable relation to the purposes 
of the act, and such regulations would be 
authorized by Congress. In other words, 
under the pending bill we are in effect 
completely delegating our legislative au- 
thority. It seems to me that one of the 
great faults of Congress, one of the things 
for which it has been criticized over and 
over again during recent years, is its 
failure to write its own laws and the 
tendency of Congress to delegate to 
someone else the power to make the laws. 
If we do that, the time will soon arrive 
when we shall have practically aban- 
doned our legislative powers and turned 
over to the President and to his ap- 
pointees the power to write the laws of 
the Nation. 

At times, bills which the Senate has 
passed since I have been a Member of it 
have authorized the issuance of regu- 
lations; but, as a rule, they have been 
regulations to carry out the provisions 
of an act. They have been tied down to 
that express condition, not to broad pur- 
poses. Now and then during the war, 
because of the demands of a tremendous 
emergency, we have authorized the is- 
suance of regulations to carry out the 
purposes of an act. I think perhaps our 
worst offense was committed in the 
Stabilization Act, wherein we authorized 
the President to write almost any order 
to stabilize prices and to do things inci- 
dent to the stabilization of prices. 

Further on in the pending bill we find 
that the only possible limitation on the 
power to write a law is contained in 
paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of section 5. It 
seems to me that, as they have been 
amended by the conference committee, 
they are so wide open that they prac- 
tically constitute no limitation at all on 
the power of the Director of War Mobili- 
zation to write a national service law. In 
the first place, he is authorized by 
them— 

To prescribe employment ceilings in 
designated areas, activities, or places of em- 
ployment. 


Under that authority he can deal with 
every individual plant on an individual 
basis; he can deal with areas; he can put 
people out of business; he can overrule 
the selective service board itself, even on 
the farm, and can take away from the 
farmer the men on whom he relies to 
carry on activities which the selective 
service board has found to be essential to 
the operations of the farm. 

Paragraph (2) authorizes the Director 
of War Mobilization, by regulation— 

(2) to prohibit or regulate the hiring, re- 
hiring, solicitation, or recruitment of new 
workers by employers and the acceptance of 
employment by workers. 


Those terms are so broad that I believe 
he can write regulations which will prac- 
tically determine where any individual 
may work, because he may prohibit him 
from accepting any job except one par- 
ticular job, if he wishes to do so. The 
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words “acceptance of employment by 
workers” are used. 

The committee of conference then 
added a third provision authorizing the 
freezing of individual workers in exist- 
ing plants. That provision says in effect 
that A must work for B, regardless of 
whether he wishes to do so. It is not so 
bad as saying to A, “You must go to work 
for B, where you never have been.” In 
principle, it is very difficult for me to dis- 
tinguish between the authority granted 
by this provision and the right of the 
Director of War Mobilization to say to 
such a worker, “You must work for this 
man even though you have a dispute with 
him, even though you have not been able 
to get along with him, even though you 
have a just complaint. You still must 
work for that man, because I am 
authorized to tell you to do so.” 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the. 
Senator yield? x 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I was wondering how 
essentially different from the present 
regulations the regulations which would 
be issued under that provision would be. 
I am not sure that I am fully informed 
about the present regulations; but as I 
understand them, a worker engaged in 
essential employment must have a 
certificate of discharge or he must secure 
a release from his employment, and I 
understand that such a certificate is re- 
quired of any new employer to whom that 
person may apply for work. Is my 
understanding correct? 

Mr. TAFT. Like the Senator from 
Florida, I am not thoroughly familiar 
with the existing regulations. My im- 
pression is that most of them are wholly 
illegal and are based on no power what- 
soever. To a certain extent they are 
based on the Selective Service Act. That 
is, a man who is between the ages of 
18 to 45 years, and has been released 
from his obligation to the Army on the 
ground that he is engaged in essential 
industry, must comply with certain 
things as a condition precedent to not 
being called into the Army. But, outside 
such power, I doubt very much whether 
there are any existing powers which au- 
thorize the United States to tell a man 
he must work or continue to work for a 
particular industry. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will. the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to suggest 
that the conferees who wrote the bill 
were perhaps familiar with earlier legis- 
lation along this line. If the bill did not 
grant any additional powers, there prob- 
ably would not have been any bill. 

Mr. TAFT. Probably there had been 
some failure, in exercising the power 
existing, to enforce certain ceilings, or 
the power under discussion would not 
have been granted in this bill. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr.CORDON. The colloquy which has 
taken place between the distinguished 
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Senator from Florida and the distin- 
guished Senater from Ohio, both of 
whom are able and eminent lawyers, and 
both of whom frankly admit that at this 
moment they do not know what the regu- 
lations are with reference to the hiring 
and discharging of men, brings this 
thought to my mind: If they do not know 
what it is, how in the name of conscience 
and common sense are we to expect the 
employers and the employees throughout 
the Nation to know what the regulations 
may be which will be prepared and pro- 
mulgated under the act, for the violation 
of which the violators will be held crim- 
inally liehle? 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I see no reason why the 
Director could not, under the proposed 
act, write in his regulations a national 
service law. The power to write regu- 
lations dealing with new workers and 
cld workers, and dealing with their em- 
ployers, seems to me certainly to justify 
the Director in establishing a complete 
registration system, and requiring that 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United States shall first register, state 
what their qualifications are for work, 
and then classify them into various 
trades and callings. 

I do not see why the Director should 
not issue regulations ordering workers 
to auit certain jobs and go to work in 
certain other industries. There is noth- 
ing I can see which would prevent him 
from saying, in effect, “We have found 
that you belong in this industry, and you 
cannot work in any other industry.” 
The only way in which the power would 
differ from that given under a complete 
national service act would be that the 
Director could not go to A and say, “You 
must work for B.” But it seems to me 
that by writing a service law, and a reg- 
istration requirement, and by issuing the 
proper type of regulations, the Director 
in effect could say to A, “Either you work 
for B or you starve.” That is the only 
difference I can see in the power which 
would be given. 

Mr. President, at times I have been 
willing to subscribe to the principle of 
extensive delegation of legislative au- 
thority. When we are faced with tre- 
mendous emergencies, when we must ex- 
ercise vast control over prices, as we have 
done in the price-control legislation, and 
it is almost impossible otherwise to con- 
trol prices, I have been willing at such 
times to subscribe to regulatory legisla- 
tion, But it seems to me that no neces- 
sity has been shown, in this phase of the 
war, for a departure from all the princi- 
ples of legislation and American Govern- 
ment. 

I have previcusly said that it seemed 
to me that no case had been made out 
showing that production can be in- 
creased by the measures which have been 
suggested. All the employer associa- 
tions and all the labor unions, as well as 
those who have actually had anything 
to do with production, have testified that 
in their opinion legislation of the kind 
proposed would interfere with rather 
than aid in production. The employers 
say, “For heaven's sake, we have enough 
difficulty now in handling our labor with- 
out legislation of this kind being imposed 
upon us.” They say, “A great many per- 
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sons who co not want to work for us 
will, if compelled to work for us, soldier 
on the job. Men who are not willing to 
work voluntarily will not do so under a 
compulsion system.” Certainly, all the 
labor unions are convinced thet the 
slight increase of available labor which 
may result from the enactment of this 
measure, will be cffset by inefficiency. 
In the second place, I do not see any 
evidence of an emergency facing us to- 
day. We do not want to count on any- 
thing before it happens, but certainly the 
war in Germany will end within a few 
months. The testimony which we have 
heard up to date is that when the war 
ends the reduction in necessary man- 
power will be not less than 15 percent. I 
think it will more likely be 30 percent or 
40 percent. The present strain will be 
greatly relieved. I can see no reason for 
saying that we are today confronted with 
an emergency in obtaining sufficient 


manpower, nor has any substantial lack 


of production in any industry been 
shown. ` 

In the third place, a demand has been 
made that a manpower ceiling be im- 
posed in order to prevent men from 
working in nonessential industries. In 
effect, we already have such a ceiling. 
We have it through the War Production 
Board. The War Production Board has 
been saying to various industries, “We 
will not give you all the material neces- 
sary for your work, partly because ma- 
terial is short, and also because man- 
power is short.” I remember when 2 
years ago I went before the War Produc- 
tion Board in an effort to persuade them 
to let us finish our flood-control walls in 
Cincinnati and Portsmouth in order to 
protect war production. In both cases 
there was no difiiculty in securing ma- 
terial; but we were told by the officials 
that tco much manpower would be used. 
Therefore we were refused a permit to 
go ahead with the construction of those 
walls. This year the water came into 
Cincinnati and reduced war production 
substentially. It was kept out of Ports- 
mouth only by the construction of a 3- 
foot sandbank over a small portion of 
the area affected, which project had not 
been authorized theretofore by the War 
Production Board. 

Mr. President, the point I am making 
is that the War Production Board had 
the power of imposing manpower ceil- 
ings. They have closed many industries. 
Toy factories, aluminum implement fac- 
tories, and other factories of a similar 
nature were closed soon after the war 
began, and many other nonessential in- 
dustries were closed. So it cannot be 
said that excluding men from nonessen- 
tial industries creates a crisis, because 
power has already been given to the War 
Production Board to do those things, and 
in many instances they have exercised 
the power. 

It has been said that a strike is now 
being threatened and that this kind of 
legislation would prevent strikes. 
the chairman of the committee and the 
senior Senator from Vermont say, “No; 
this is in no sense a measure to prevent 
strikes; it cannot possibly accomplish 
that purpose.” So no necessity is shown 
for the enactment of this legislation for 
that purpose. I do not know what inter- 
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pretation would be made of certain sec- 
tions of this bill, but after the very 
strong statement which was made by the 
chairman of the committee I believe that 
probably the act would not be construed 
to authorize regulations to prevent 
strikes, whether they should be prevented 
or not. In any event, it is certain that 
we cannot use the present threat of a 
strike in the coal fields as an argument 
for enactment of the bill, because the 
bill itself provides that: it has nothing 
whatever to do with preventing strikes. 
So far as I can see, it has nothing to do 
with preventing slow-downs or making 
people work who do not wish to work. 
If men who do not desire to work are put 
into a plant, it is more likely the work 
bb slow down even more than it has 
one, 

I do not think there is involved any 
question of justice to the soldiers. I have 
not discovered that the soldiers are in- 
terested in having their morale raised. 
What they are interested in is greater 
production, and if, after a thorough 
study of the situation, we find that such 
a law as is proposed would interfere with 
production rather than increase it, cer- 
tainly no soldier would disagree with cur 
conclusions in rejecting it. 

My own view is that when the soldiers 
return after the war they will not want 
to find a regimented employment and 
numerous restrictions providing that 
they cannot work here or there. Many 
of them are to return, and we are asked 
to extend the law until a year from the 
1st of next July. i 

I cannot help believing that many of 
those in the administration who desire 
such a law are much more interested in 
economic planning, in channeling of em- 
ployment, in controlling manpower in 
the post-war period, than they are in the 
current war. Of course, the military au- 
thorities are not, but many of those who 
are behind the proposed law, many of 
those who are interested in it, many of 
those who are to administer it in the de- 
partment which is to be in charge of it, 
believe that in the post-war emergency 
as in the war emergency, they must have 
power to tell men where they can work 
and where they cannot work, and have 
a continuation of the general regimenta- 
tion of individuals, carrying it over from: 
the war as part of the planned economy 
after the end of the wer. 

Mr. President, we have done many 
things to forward the war effort which 
have violated all the concents of gov- 
ernment with which our entire people 
agree and many of the principles of gov- 
ernment in which we believe. I feel very 
strongly that we must immediately get 
back to another state of mind, a state of 
mind which will cause us to demand that 
Congress shall do the legislating and 
write the rules so that people may know 
them. 

The selective-service law itself does 
not violate the rules as does the proposal 
before us, because the selective service 
law is based to a large extent on local 
control, special tribunals being set up 
and principles being laid down. In this 
case the whole thing is left to the discre- 
tion of a single individual to make the 
law, to enforce the law, and to a large 
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extent to punish those who may violate 
the law. 

Mr. President, I do not see that there 
is any necessity proven for such a law. 
I think it violates every principle which 
we should follow in legislating. I think 
it violates the interests of the soldiers 
rather than assisting them, and I cannot 
imagine that our rejecting such a pro- 
posal would in the slightest degree inter- 
fere with the prograss of the war, or 
interfere with the victorious conclusion 
to which the war is coming. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
shall take only 2 or 3 minutes to state 
the reasons for the vote I shall cast. 

I am very sorry, indeed, I cannot vote 
for the conference report on the war 
manpower bill The President and the 
heads of the Army and the Navy have 
requested such legislation. They think, 
of course, the country needs it. I have 
tried to vote for all war measures which 
the Army and the Navy and the Presi- 
dent have wanted during the war. I do 
not believe that in the history of man- 
kind a great war has ever been so splen- 
didly and successfully waged as the pres- 
ent war has been waged by the United 
States. The President has made a mar- 
velously successful civil and military 
leader. He has accomplished this on 
democratic principles and in pursuance 
of democratic policy. 

I regret that at this late date in the 
war, when its end does not seem to be 
very far off, the President feels we should 
change our plans, which up to date have 
been so successful and which have been 
the plans of the President. Our Army 
and Navy, our Air Corps and Marine 
Corps, and all our forces, male and 
female, from general down to the last 
private, have done a wonderful job. 
There is no shadow of complaint that 
can justly be made against any of them. 

Likewise, Mr President, our manufac- 
turers, our laborers, and our farmers 
have also done a wonderfully productive 
job. We have raised more food, we have’ 
produced. more war material, certainly 
more effective war material, than all the 
rest of the world together, perhaps. It 
is true that there has been a strike here 
and there; it is true that there have 
been labor troubles occasionally; it is 
true that we might have done better in 
some particulars; but, taking it all in all, 
no workers, no manufacturers, and no 
farmers in all the history of the world 
have ever accomplished so much as 
have our workers and manufacturers and 
farmers during this war. 

The results in the production of war 
materials and food in America have far 
exceeded not only the results obtained by 
other nations but have far surpassed 
anything we have ever before accom- 
plished in our history. 

The war is nearly over. Why in the 
name of heaven we should change our 
plans and our policies at this hour is 
inexplicable to me, 

Mr. President, there is another reason 
why the conference report should not 
be accepted. Try to disguise it as some 
may, to say the least the bill runs counter 
to the constitutional provision against 
involuntary servitude. If a man is 
frozen in his job and he cannot leave it, 
to that extent involuntary servitude is 
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imposed upon him. I arm not willing to 
consent to that. I am an old-fashioned 
believer in the Constitution of the United 
States, and I intend to stand by what 
it provides, and not by what someone 
may say it means. I think I know lan- 


guage as well as many of those who have’ 


a different idea of the words “involun- 
tary servitude.” To my mind the lan- 
guage of the Constitutior_is all-inclusive. 

Mr. President, I digress for a moment 
to read a creed which was prepared by 
Mr. William Tyler Page, the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives several 
years ago. 
statements that could be made to Amer- 
ica now, when so little attention is paid 
to the greatest Constiution ever created 
by mortal man. I read the creed, which 
Mr. Page appropriately called “The 
American’s Creed”: < 

I believe in the United States of America 
as a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people, whose just powers are 
derived from the consent of the governed; 
a democracy in a republic; a sovereign Nation 
of many sovereign states; a perfect union, 
one and inseparable, established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, and 
humanity for which American patriots sac- 
rified their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Consti- 
tution; to obey its laws; to respect its flag, 
and to defend it against all enemies. 


That, Mr. President, is a doctrine in 
which I devoutly and religiously believe, 
and when it is proposed to enact a law 
which would require one person to work 
for another against his will, I am op- 
posed to it. 

Mr. President, our laboring men and 
women have produced magnificently in 
this war. Our manufacturers nave done 
a great job. I will not take any step to 
change our well-known American policy, 
and especially I would not take steps to 
do so when, as everyone knows, the war 
is nearly over. I say this merely to show 
what actuates me in voting against the 
conference report. I do not take this 
position because of the fact that James 
F. Byrnes is to be the administrator. In 
my opinion he would be the very best 
administrator who could possibly be 
secured. I regard him as one of the 
ablest administrators in this Nation. I 
look upon him as one of our truly great 
men. I would rather leave the enforce- 
ment of the indefinite provisions of the 
bill to Mr. Byrnes than perhaps to any 
other man in the country today. I know 
Mr. Byrnes intimately. I served with 
him in the House and in the Senate for 
30 years. There is no man to whom I 
would rather entrust the power to make 
regulations governing our people than 
James F. Byrnes. But, Mr. President, I 
shall not vote for any measure to freeze 
any person to any job, to work for an- 
other private person or corporation 
against his or her will. 

Mr. President, I still believe in the 
Constitution of the United States as fur- 
nishing a rule of American conduct both 
in war and in peace. I know it is now 
very popular to say, “Well, what is pro- 
posed to be done is unconstitutional. but 
we are in a war, and we are justified in 
violating the Constitution in a war.” I 
do not at all believe in such a doctrine, I 
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believe the Constitution was made to 
govern us both in war and in peace. 

Mr. President, the measure before the 
Senate is unnecessary at this time. It is 
undemocratic. It is un-American. It is 
unconstitutional. I believe it is a reflec- 
tion on labor and on management. As I 
have already stated, labor and manage- 
ment have performed wonderfully well in 
this war. The proposed measure is un- 
American and represents an unjustifi- 
able «ttack on both management and 
labor, particularly in view of what they 
have done during the war. I think both 
management and labor have accom- 
plished more during this war than has 
ever been accomplished by management 
and labor, or by both, and I include the 
farmer, at any time in the history of the 
world. I think we should take no steps, 
this late in the war, virtually to repudiate 
the great effort management and labor 
and the farmers have made to win the 
war. 

Mr, AUSTIN. Mr. President, merely to 
keep the record straight on the subject 
which seems to be the entire point in the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee, I shall read a very short 
passage from a decision directly in point, 
by the greatest judicial tribunal in the 
world, che opinion being by one of the 
greatest Justices the Court has ever had, 
Chief Justice White. In the opinion of 
the Court in the selective draft-law cases 
with respect to the act of May 18, 1917, 
reported in Two Hundred and Forty-fifth 
United States Reports 366, at page 390, 
the following statement is made: 

Finally, as we are unable to conceive upon 
what theory the exaction by Government 
from the citizen of the performance of his 
supreme and noble duty of contributing to 
the defense of the rights and honor of the 
Nation, as the result of a war declared by the 
great representative body of the people, can 
be said to be the imposition of involuntary 
servitude in violation of the prohibitions of 
the thirteenth amendment, we are con- 
strained to the conclusion that the conten- 
tion to that effect is refuted by its mere 
statement. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
happened to know Mr. Justice’ White 
most intimately. I enjoyed his friend- 
shop. I thank the Senator for the splen- 
did tribute he has just paid to that dis- 
tinguished jurist. I think Mr. Justice 
White was one of the grandest men and 
one of the ablest judges I have ever 
known. What the Senator has quoted, 
however, only in the remotest degree af- 
fects the question before us, because the 
opinion dealt with a law, as I remember, 
which provided for selective ‘service for 
work for the Government. Of course, 
we all realize and understand that for 
its own protection the Government can 
enforce service for the Government. But 
that is entirely and wholly different from 
requiring a person to work for another 
person and not for the Government. 

Knowing Mr. Justice White as I did, 
I am sure that if the question now be- 
fore the Senate were presented to him 
for decision, he would hold that the pro- 
posed law came within the involuntary- 
servitude amendment, the thirteenth 
amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I promise 
not to detain the Senate long. I simply 
wish to point this matter up. If what 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see says were true in any regard with 
respect to the history of the case or with 
respect to the nature of the pending bill, 
still I would say that the Government 
must have the authority to summon the 
personal service of every citizen in any 
capacity that is necessary for the com- 
mon defense. But it happens that that 
decision was upon the point of selective 
service in the Army. It is true that the 
distinguished Chief -Justice in laying 
down this broad principle did not dis- 
tinguish between service in the Army and 
service in a civilian capacity, and there- 
fore what he said applied to koth. Both 


duties are of the high nature called for’ 


by citizenship. They are fundamental to 
citizenship. 

The point I wish to make is that if we 
were to give the decision the most narrow 
construction and apply it only to the 
matter of being drafted for service in the 
armed forces, it would apply with equal 
force to the case of a lesser contribution 
to the war effort, namely, not to take 
the risk of life but only the risk of a 
little sacrifice at home in comfortable 
circumstances. 

Another point is that in every partic- 
ular the pending conference report re- 
lates to a war effort. It matters not that 
it is a war effort which is carried out 
through cur free economy and according 
to cur capitalistic system; the exercise 
of this power is limited solely to produc- 
tion in the war effort. 

I might further elaborate by showing 

_in what way the Government really pays 
the employee, although his compensation 
comes through the pay roll of the pri- 
vate contractor. All I need say at this 
point is that in both cases the service 
is service to the country, complying with 
the duty which is imposed upon the 
citizen to respond to the highest call 
of his country and contribute his per- 
sonal services in that effort. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it is 
remarkable how times and opinions 
change. Of course, I was not old enough 
to know personally what happened in 
the Civil War; but as I recall the history 
of that war, it involved involuntary servi- 
tude which existed in the section of our 
country in which I lived. The people 
in the section from which the Senator 
comes were then on the opposite side 
from that on which the Senator from 
Vermont now is, and they maintained 
with great force—not only force on the 
floors of both Houses, but force cf arms— 
that involuntary servitude of one person 
in the service of another was highly 
wrong. They changed the Constitution 
so as to forever prohibit involuntary 
servitude. The whole country came to 
the agreement that that was right. Why 
should we now change, and say that the 
form of involuntary servitude which 
freezes one man in the service of another 
is right? I am frank to say that I do 
not believe it is right. I do not believe 
it is constitutional; and I do not believe 
the Senate will so hold. I hope and pray 
that it may not. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
atcr is very unfortunate in referring to 
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the War between the States to sustain 
the claim which he makes. The insti- 
tution of slavery is not the same thing 
as the impressment of citizens for serv- 
ice in a civilian capacity to carry on a 
war which has been declared by the 


` Congress; and his illustration points up 


that argument, according to history. 
During the Civil War Congress passed an 
act authorizing the President to take pos- 
session of telegraph and railroad lines 
and “to place under military control all 
the officers, agents, and employees be- 
longing to the telegraph and railroad 
lines thus taken * * * so that they 
shall be considered as a post road, and 
a part of the Military Establishment of 
the United States, subject to all the re- 
strictions imposed by the rules and ar- 
ticles cf war.” That is a quotation in 
part from a statute enacted by Congress, 
exercising the authority and obeying the 
command to defend the country in this 
manner. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
no purpose at this time to inflict upon 
the Senate a constitutional argument, 
because I realize that I am a Member of 
a body each Member of which believes 
he is a better constitutional lawyer than 
I am. Probably they are all correct. 
But inasmuch as the Senator from 
Tennessee admitted a while ago that the 
Government of the United States could 
draft men for work in plants owned and 
overated by it, I am prompted to offer 
the suggestion that if there is any ques- 
tion of inyoluntary servitude involved in 
this bill—and I do not believe it is in- 
volved—the line of demarcation would be 
whether an aircraft factory, for example, 
located on one side of the street in any 
city, and operated by the Government of 
the United States, could have the benefit 
of such a law as this, which would em- 
power the Government to draft men to 
work in its own aircraft plant, producing 
the same kind of war materials as were 
being produced by another factory of the 


same kind on the other side of the 


street, but which happened to be owned 
and operated by private capital. In one 
case, according to the Senator from 
Tennessee, the Government could draft 
men to work in its own plant, but it 
could not draft men to work in the other 
plant, because they would ke working for 
a private individual or corporation, not- 
withstanding the fact that wages, profits, 
and prices are regulated by the Govern- 
ment, and to all intents and purposes the 
plant is operated under the direction of 
the Government. 

I do not believe that the line of distinc- 
tion between what is constitutional and 
what is not can strictly be said to de- 
pend upon whether a man is working as 
a soldier under a general in the field, or 
as a seaman under an admiral or com- 
mander in the Navy at sea, or whether 
he is working somewhere else to furnish 
the man in uniform with the things 
which are essential to enable him to 
fight. It is all a part of the war effort. 

It seems to me that the question of in- 
voluntary servitude has been over- 
stressed, because if the Senator from 
Tennessee is correct, the Government 
could take over all the plants. Congress 
could authorize the Government to own 
them all if it were willing to appropriate 
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the money to buy all the private plants 
and take them all over and operate them, 
not merely because there is about to be 
a stoppage of work, but as a war meas- 
ure. Congress could authorize the Gov- 
ernment to own all the plants which are 
producing any form of munitions. As a 
matter of fact, th Government has al- 
ready invested arproximately $20,609,- 
609,000 in plants which are producing 
war materials. 

If the Senator from Tennessee is cor- 
rect in his interpretation of the thir- 
teenth amendment, all Congress would 
need to do would be to authorize the 
Government to cwn, buy, build, cr op- 
erate all these war plants; and then, un- 
der the Constitution, we could draft men 
to work in them, although they were 
not wearing the uniform of the country. 
I do not believe there is any such fine- 
spun distinction between the involuntary 
servitude of a man who is working to 
produce a gun and that of the man who 
is to fire it, simply because one of them 
-has on a uniform and the other has on 
civilian garb. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I do 
not agree with all the statements which 
the Senator has put in my mouth. I 
have serious doubt whether he is cor- 
rect about what the Government itself 
can do. Thatis another matter. I wish 
to call the attention of the Senator from 
Kentucky, the Senator from Vermont, 
and other Senators to this peculiar 
situation: 

This bill would be effective until July 
1, 1946. The war may be over within 
2 or 3 months or 3 days. We do not 
know. Then we would have an act of 
Congress, in time of profound peace— 
for after this war is over the peace will 
be very profound—under which the Gov- 
ernment could keep workers in the fac- 
tories where they have been stationed 
against their will. For that reason alone 
we ought not to enact the pending legis- 
lation, which would continue in effect 
until July 1, 1946. I disagree with both 
Senators, much as I respect them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I had 
a suspicion that the Senator cisagreed 
with me. I wished to say that I realize 
the Senator and I disagree about that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We disagree wholly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the Senator over- 
looks the fact that in the conference 
report, as in all such emergency legisla- 
tion, although a definite date has been 
fixed for the termination of the act, a 
provision is included that it may be 
terminated earlier by proclamation of 
the President or by concurrent resolution 
of the Congress if the war should end 
before the time fixed in the measure for 
its termination. All such laws carry 
similar provisions. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes. If they 
did not carry such a provision, the Con- 
gress could at any time repeal them 
anyway. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course. 

Mr.McKELLAR. I believe that is pro- 
vided in the Constitution; which is now 
so little thought of. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is nothing in 
the Constitution about that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes; there is. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But it is a right in- 
herent in government, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; there is a pro- 
vision in the Constitution about that. 
Perhaps the Senator has not looked at 
the Constitution since the war began. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, yes; I carry it 
home with me every day. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad the Sena- 
tor does. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think the 
writers of the Constitution ever thought 
it was necessary to write into the Con- 
stitution a provision for the self-evident 
right of Congress to repeal a law which 
it had enacted. Of course it has that 
right. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I commend the Sen- 
ator for having examined the Constitu- 
tion lately. (Laughter.] I hope he will 
do so more often. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, 
dent—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, both 
of us cannot talk at the same time, let 
me say, if the Senator will yield to me. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But we have done a 
fairly good job of it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope I have con- 
vinced the Senator and other Senators 
that under the Constitution, of course, 
we can repeal laws, whether we provide 
in them that we reserve or maintain the 
right to repeal them. But under the 
conference report, if it is enacted into 
law, we undertake—whatever we may 
call it, however we may undertake to 
disguise it, however we may beat around 
the bush concerning it—we undertake to 
freeze labor to certain men or firms, 
against their will, it may be. Whenever 
we do that we violate the thirteenth 
amendment to the Constitution. 

I wish to commend the Senator from 
Kentucky for the good example he has 
shown to us this afternoon, when he 
has stated that he has recently taken the 
Constitution home with him and has 


Mr. Presi- 


studied it. I commend that course to 
all other Senators. It is a wise thing 
to do. 


We take an oath, as I remember it— 
and I have taken it eight times—to up- 
hold and defend the Constitution of the 
United States. I did not take an oath 
to uphold and defend it merely in peace- 
times; I took an oath to uphold and 
defend it at all times. I say that when 
we enact a law containing language 
which will bring about a certain result 

. which is opposed to the provisions of 
the Constitution, we violate the Consti- 
tution. I believe, and I never believed 
anything more sincerely in my life, -that 
if we were to pass this bill—let me say 
now that I do not believe it will be 
passed—and if its constitutionality 
thereafter were contested in the courts, 
it would be held to be unconstitutional, 
in violation of the thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Our courts 
do not like slavery any more than we 
do. None of us like it. None of us 
would bring it about, ordinarily. Why 
do it after we have won the war without 
it? At this time we have virtually won 
the war. Why should we undertake to 
change our American processes, our 
American ways of life,.our American 
Constitution, our American law? In the 
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name of Heaven, why should we under- 
take to do it at this late day? 

I hope the Senate will reject the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in or- 
der to settle this constitutional question 
and put a quietus on it forever, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 


eration of executive business. {Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr, McKELLAR. I second the mo- 
tion. (Laughter. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I was im- 
pressed with the modesty with which the 
Senator from Kentucky referred to his 
attainments as a’awyer. It prompts me 
to recur to Aaron Burr’s definition of the 
law. Aaron Burr once said that the law 
is wLatever is boldly asserted and per- 
suasively maintained. [Laughter.) I 
observe that both the Senator from Ten- 
nessee and the Senator from Kentucky 
are always bold, and are usually persua- 
sive; and it leaves me in greater confu- 
sion than I was in before. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, President, I am 
bound to return the compliment the 
Senator from Maine paid me when he 
referred to my,modesty; but I think his 
modesty is overplayed when he intimates 
that he ever leaves the Senate in con- 
fusion whenever he has spoken on any 
subject. The Senator is very clear- 
minded and, as a rule, he is right, except 
when he is wrong. [Laughter.] 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. President, I now renew my motion 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

John J. Quinlivan, of Toledo, Ohio, to be 
collector of internal revenue for the tenth 
district of Ohio, to fill an existing vacancy; 

Francis R. Smith, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be 
collector of internal revenue for the first dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, in place of Walter J. 
Rothensies, resigned; 

Clara E. Sarvela, of Duluth, Minn., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 36, with headquarters at Duluth, 
Minn., to fill an existing vacancy; and 

Sundry nominations for promotion in the 
Regular Corps of the United States Public 
Health Service. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominations of post- 
masters be confirmed en bloc, and that 
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the President be immediately notified of 
the confirmation of the nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations of postmasters 
are confirmed en bloc; and, without ob- 
jection, the President will be immediately 
notified. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 29 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 30, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 29 (legislative day of 
March 16), 1945: 


UNITED STATES Customs Court 


Hon. JED JOHNSON of Oklahoma, to be a 
Judge of the United States Customs Court, 
vice Hon, Thomas J. Walker, deceased. 


UNITED States ATTORNEY 


Miles F, McDonald, of New York, to be 
United States attorney for the eastern dis- 
trict of New York, vice Harold Maurice Ken- 
nedy, resigned. 


IN THE MARINE Corps 
TO BE GENERAL 


Lt. Gen. Alexander A. Vandegrift, Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, to be a gen- 
eral in the United States Marine Corps. 


In THE Coast GUARD 
TO BE ADMIRAL 


Vice Admiral Russell R. Waesche, Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, to be an ad- 
miral in the United States Coast Guard, 


In THE Navy 


Vice Admiral Richard S. Edwards, United 
States Navy, to be an admiral in the Navy 
for temporary service, to continue while sery- 
ing as deputy commander in chief, United 
States Fleet, and Deputy Chief of Naval Op- 
erations. 

Vice Admiral Henry K. Hewitt, United 
States Navy, to be an admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, 

Vice Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid, United 
States Navy, to be an admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service. 

Rear Admiral Walter S. Anderson, United 
States Navy, to be a vice admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while sery- 
ing as commander, Gulf Sea Frontier. 

Rear Admiral William S. Farber, United 
States Navy, to be'a vice admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as Sub-Chief of Naval Operations. 

Rear Admiral Arthur S. Carpender, United 
States Navy, to be a vice admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as commander, Midwest Naval Area. 

Rear Admiral James L. Kauffman, United 
States Navy, to be a vice admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as commander. Philippine Sea Frontier. 

Rear Admiral Edward L. Cochrane, United 
States Navy, to be a vice admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as Chief of the Bureau of Ships. 

Commodore Edward J. Foy, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as deputy commandant of Joint Army- 
Navy Staff College. 

Commodore Howard A. Flanigan, United 
States Navy, retired, to be a rear admiral in 


` the Navy, on the retired list, for temporary 


service, to continue while serving as head of 
naval transportation service, office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 
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Commodore Vance D. Chapline, United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as head of fleet maintenance division, 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Commodore Irving H. Mayfield, United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as chief of the United States naval mis- 
sion to Chile. 

Capt. Harold M. Martin, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to rank from the llth day of 
September 1943. 

Capt. Ernest W. Litch, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to rank from the 9th day of 
October 1943. 

Capt. Thomas S. Combs, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to rank from the 22d day 
of Cctober 1943. 

Commodore William M. Quigley, United 
States Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as commander, United States Naval Base, 
Port Hueneme, Calif., and until reporting for 
other permanent duty, to rank from the 4th 
day of October 1943. 

Commodore John H. Magruder, Jr., United 
States Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as deputy commander, forward area, cen- 
tral Pacific, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty, to rank from the 13th day of 
April 1944. 

Commodore Clinton E. Braine, Jr., United 
States Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while 
serving as commander, naval training station, 
Newport, R. I., and until reporting for other 
permanent duty, to rank from the 13th day 
cf April 1944. 

Commodore Vernon F. Grant, United States 
Navy, retired, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
on the retired list, for temporary service, to 
continue while serving as commander naval 
ai rbases, Saipan, to rank from the 25th day 
of October 1944. 

Commodore Stanley J. Michael, United 
States Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while 
serving as commander naval air bases, 
Twelfth Naval District, and until reporting 
for other permanent duty, to rank from the 
23d day of December 1944. 

Commodore Henry A. Schade, United 
_ States Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, 

for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as head of the United States Naval Tech- 
nical Mission in Europe, and until reporting 
for other permanent duty, to rank from the 
23d day of December 1944. 


Capt. Robert G. Coman, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
on the staff of commander, Western Sea 
Frontier, and until reporting for other per- 
manent duty, to rank from the 12th day of 
April 1943. 

Capt. Stewart A. Manahan, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as marine superintendent of the Panama 
Canal, and until reporting for other perma- 
nent duty. 

Capt. Elliott B Nixon, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, to continue while serving as 
chief of staff to commander, Fourth Fleet, 
and until reporting for other permanent 
duty. 

Capt. John R. Palmer, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, to continue while serving as 
commander of a transport squadron, and 
until reporting tor other permanent duty. 

Capt. Horace D. Clarke, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, to continue while serving as 
commander, naval training station, Norfolk, 
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Va., and until reporting for other permanent 
duty. 

Capt. Tully Shelley, United States Navy, 

to be a commodore in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service. to continue while serving as 
intelligence officer, Twelfth Fleet, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 
' Capt. Randall E Dees, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, to continue while serving as 
personnel officer, Pacific Fleet, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty. 

Capt, John V. Murphy, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, to continue while serving as 
Deputy Director of Naval Communications, 
and until reporting for other permanent 
duty. 

Capt. Thomas B. Inglis, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, to continue while serving as 
Deputy Director of Naval Intelligence, Office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 

Capt. Earl E, Stone, United States Navy, 
to be a commedore in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to continue while serving on the 
staf (communications) of the Commander 
in Chief, United States Pacific Fleet, and 
until reporting for other permanent duty. 

Capt. Jacob H. Jacobson, United States 
Navy, to be a commcdore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as commander, United States Naval Cpera- 
ting Base, Leyte, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty. 

Capt. Wallace M. Dillon, United States 
Navy, to be a commedore tn the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as commander of a naval air base, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 

Capt. Houston L. Maples, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continu® while serving 
as a member of the United States Military 
Mission, Moscow, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty 

Capt. Augustus J. Wellings, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
es Director of Inspection Administration, Of- 
fice of Procurement and Material, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 

Capt. Robert E. Robinson, Jr., United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as chief of staff to commander, North Pa- 
cific Force, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Capt. John F. Rees, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for temporary 
service, to continue while serving'on the staff 
(shipping) of the commander in chief, United 
States Pacific Fleet, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty. 


Capt. Raymond B. Tarbuck, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as chief of staff and aide to commander, Sev- 
enth Amphibious Force, and until reporting 
for other permanent duty. 

Capt. Richard P. Glass, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to continue while serving as 
chief of staff to commander, South Pacific 
Force, and until reporting for other perma- 
nent duty. 

Capt. Frank R. Talbot, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to continue while serving as 
deputy chief of staff, Tenth Army, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 

Capt. John P. Whitney, United States Navy. 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to continue while serving as 
deputy commander, Naval Air Transport Serv- 
ice, and until reporting for other permanent 
duty. 

Medical Director John Harper to be a med- 
ical director in the Navy, with the rank of 
rear admiral, for temporary service, to rank 
from the 16th day of September 1942. 
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Medical Director William W. Hargrave to be 
a medical director in the Navy, with the 
rank of commodore, for temporary service, to 
continue while serving as Chief of Personnel 
Division, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
and until reporting for other permanent duty, 

Medical Director Joel T. Boone to be a med- 
ical director in the Navy, with the rank of 
commodore, for temporary service, to con- 
tinue while serving as fleet medical officer. 
Third Fleet, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Medical Director John P, Owen to be a med- 
ical director in the Navy, with the rank of 
commodore, for temporary service, to con- 
tinue while serving as fleet medical officer, 
Seventh Pleet, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Medical Director Thomas C. Anderson to 
be a medical director in the Navy, with the 
rank of commodore, for temporary service, 
to continue while serving on the staff (medi- 
ca!) of the commander in chief, United States 
Pacific Fleet, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Medical Director Morton D. Willcutts to ke 
a medical: director in the Navy, with the 
rank cf commodore, for temporary servico, 
to continue while serving as fleet medical 


Officer, Fifth Fleet, and until reporting for 


other permanent duty, 

Medical Director John C. Adams to be a 
medical director in the Navy, with the rank of 
commodore, for temporary service, to con- 
tinue while serving as Chief of Aviation Med- 
icine Division, Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gary, and until reporting for other permanent 

uty. 

Medical Director Carlton L. Andrus to be a 
medical director in the Navy, with the rank 
of commodore, for temporary service, to con-" 
tinue while serving as Chief of Planning Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, and 
until reporting for other permanent duty. 

Pay Director Edwin D. Foster to be a pay 
director in the Navy, with the rank of rear 
admiral, for temporary service, to rank from 
the 18th day of June 1943. 

Pay Director Morton L. Ring ‘to be a pay 
director in the Navy, with the rank of rear 
admiral, for temporary service, to rank from 
the 19th day of April 1943. 

Pay Director Murrey L. Royar to be a pay 
director in the Navy, with the rank of rear 
admiral, for temporary service, to rank from 
the 18th day of June 1943. 

Pay Director William R. Bowne to a pay 
director in the Navy, on the retired list, with 
the rank of commodore, for temporary serv- 
ice, to continue while serving as district sup- 
ply officer, Third. Naval District. 

Pay Director David W. Mitchell to be a pay 
director in the Navy, with the rank of com- 
modore, for temporary service, to continue 
while serving as fleet supply officer, service 
force, United States Atlantic Fleet, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 

Pay Director William R. Ryan to be a pay 
director in the Navy, with the rank of com- 
modore, for temporary service, to continue 
while serving as supply officer, staff of com- 
mander, United States naval forces, Europe, 
and until reporting for other permanent 
duty. 

Pay Director Archie A. Antrim to be a pay 
director in the Navy, with the rank of com- 
mcdore, for temporary service, to continue 
while serving as planning and logistics officer, 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 

Pay Director Charles W. Fox to be a pay 
director in the Navy, with che rank of com- 
modore, for temporary service, to continue 
while serving as supply officer in command, 
naval supply depot, Mechanicsburg, Pa., and 
until reporting for other permanent duty. 

Pay Director Joseph L. Herlihy to be a pay 
director in the Navy, with the rank of com- 
modore, for temporary service, to continue 
while serving as fleet supply officer, service 
force, United States Pacific Fleet, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 
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Civil Engineer William H. Smith to be a 
civil engineer in the Navy, with the rank of 
rear admiral, for temporary service, to rank 
from the 2d day of January 1943. 

Civil Engineer Edward L. Marshall to be a 
civil engineer in the Navy, with the rank 
of rear admiral, for temporary service, to 
rank from the 2d day of Januar) 1943. 

Civil Engineer William O. Hiltabidle to be 
a civil engineer in the Navy, with the rank 
of commodore, for temporary service, to con- 
tinue while serving as officer in charge of a 
naval construction brigade, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty. 

Civil Engineer Paul J. Halloran to be a 
civil engineer in the Navy, with the rank of 
commodore, for temporary service, to con- 
tinue while serving as officer in charge of 
a naval construction brigade, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty. 

Civil Engineer Beauford W. Fink, Jr., to be 
a civil engineer in the Navy, with the rank 
of commodore, for temporary service, to con- 
tinue while serving on the staff (construc- 
tion) of the commander in chief, United 
States Pacific Fleet, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty. 

Civil Engineer Wallace B. Short to be a 
civil engineer in the Navy, with the rank 
of commodore, for temporary service, to con- 
tinue while serving as officer in charge of a 
naval construction brigade, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty. 

Civil Engineer Robert C. Johnson to be a 
civil engineer in the United States Naval 
Reserve, with the rank of commodore, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as officer in charge of a naval construction 
brigade. 

Civil Engineer Claire C. Seabury to be a 
civil engineer in the Navy, with the rank 
of commodore, for temporary service, to con- 
tinue while serving as officer in charge of a 
naval construction brigade, and until report- 
ing for other permanent duty. 

Civil Engineer R« bert H. Meade to be a 
civil engineer in the Navy, with the rank 
of commodore, for temporary service, to con- 
tinue while serving ac officer in charge of a 
naval construction brigade, and until report- 
ing for other permanent duty. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 29 (legislative day of 
March 16), 1945: 

POSTMASTERS 
NEW YORK 
Richard T. Stanton, Millbrook. 


Aleine Miller, Perrysburg. 
Lydia L. Keil, Stuyvesant Falls. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, Marcu 29, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


O Saviour Divine, today as we ap- 
proach the cross of Calvary, we hear Thy 
valedictory words: “In the world ye shall 
have tribulation, but be of good cheer, I 
have overcome the world”; our spirits 
rise to the glory of this immortal truth. 
Just to be alive in Christ these telling 
days, taking a troubled world to our 
breasts, walking in brotherly ways on to 
a blessed forever; this is to know Thee, 
whose love passeth all earthly affections. 

When sorrows oppress, when the days 
look dark and the nights have lost their 
starlight and heaven seems far away, 
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O lift our souls to Thee who in all meek- 
ness and lowliness hath given us a pledge 
of life eternal, Countless trials are near 
our own; with us it is sunlight at mid- 
day; with them it is sunset at noontide. 
Clothe us all with the ministry of serv- 
ice, even though it lead us up some shad- 
owed Calvary or into some bypaths 
where some have strayed or fallen. Fol- 
lowing Thy blessed example, keep us 
lowly and worthy to be soldiers of the 
cross and to drink of Thy bitter cup. In 
the name of our Mediator and Advocate. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 12 
o’clock noon on Monday nex.. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
Record an editorial entitled “An Invalu- 
able Service,” published in the March 8, 
1945, issue of the Oglethorpe Echo, of 
Lexington, Ga. This article relates to 
the Soil Conservation Service, one of the 
outstanding agencies of the Govern- 
ment, benefiting the farmers and costing 
the Government very little money. 

Mr. SASSCER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a resolution by the 
General Assembly of Maryland com- 
memorating the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the United States Naval Academy. 

Mr. BURGIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter. 


TAX DEDUCTIONS OF THE PETROLEUM 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am introducing a new bill relating to 
the right of the taxpayer to take as an 
expense intangible drilling and develop- 
ment costs. This bill makes it clear that 
its sole purpose is to overcome the deci- 
sion of the fifth circuit in the F. H. E. 
Oil Co. case, decided March 6, 1945, by 
the circuit court of appeals. It is not 
intended to give the taxpayer a new 
election to take such optional expendi- 
tures, but merely to validate the option 
which has been granted under the regu- 
lations of the Treasury Department for 
the past 25 years. My original bill ap- 
plied only to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1937. Since there 
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may be some cases open either for 
assessment or refund for years prior to 
1932, I have added a new provision which 
has the effect of validating deductions 
taken for such optional expenditures 
under the regulations in force for such 
prior years. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an analysis of the tax question. 


MEDALS OF HONOR 


Mr. RAMEY. Myr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a short editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when we are hearing and reading so 
much concerning the award of medals 
for service performed beyond the line of 
duty and for outstanding personal brav- 
ery and heroism, it is interesting to no- 
tice the desire to associate these bestow- 
als of honored distinction with the most 
sacred traditions of our great country. 

In this connection I call attention to 
the following short article written by 
Grove Patterson, editor of the Toledo 
Blade, in his column Way of the 
World, entitled “The George Washington 
Medal”: 

Way or THE WORLD 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON MEDAL 

Whenever I read of an act of bravery in 
this war, so great, so outstanding, so heroic 
that the man who faced the hard task and 
came out victorious, even in death, is given 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, I am in- 
spired. But in that thrill and inspiration 
there is also a feeling of dissatisfaction that 
mars the glory and puts a bit of a blot 
upon the triumph, And that comes because 
the highest award which a man in the serv- 
ice of his country can receive is not named 
what it should be named. 

Why do we eall it the Congressional Medal 
when it should be called the George Wash- 
ington Medal? 

Nobody thinks, and I do not mean, that 
there is any touch of politics in the award 
because it is called congressional. But the 
word “congressional” always has, and always 
will throughout the history of our country, 
call to mind the associated idea of politics, 
of political striving and political favor. 
No other nation in the world as far as I 
have ever heard has a name for its supreme 
award for courage that carries a hint of 
political significance, 

Above all other recognitions in France is 
the Medaille Militaire. Above all others in 
England is the Victoria Cross. Why not 
above all others in America, the George 
Washington Medal? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WILSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial from the Noblesville 
Daily Ledger and five letters received by 
him on recent publicity. 


SECRET BUREAUCRATIC DISCRIMINATION 
REVEALED 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ECHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, a serious situation is develop- 
ing in this country. The people are los- 
ing confidence in their Government. 
Time was when love of country, loyalty 
to the fiag, and respect for Government 
was the pride of every patriotic Ameri- 
can citizen. As a result of the break- 
down of the system of checks and bal- 
ances, with the attempts of the Execu- 
tive to control, directly or indirectly, the 
legislative and judicial branches of our 
Government, the people are rapidly los- 
ing confidence in and respect for our 
sacred institutions and principles. 

Under the systems that prevailed in 
the Old World, the king or the ruler spoke 
the law—his word was law. The people 
were his subjects. Our forefathers or- 
dained and established a form of gov- 
ernment whereby the people would elect 
their representatives to enact laws for 
their guidence and protection. This was 
designed as a truly representative form 
of government. In the Old World the 
law came from the king down to the 
people. According to our system the 
law was supposed to come from the peo- 
ple up to those elected to execute the 
law, and our public officials were de- 
scribed and intended to be our public 
servants and not our dictators. 

The Representatives of the people in 
Congress will merit and hold the con- 
tinued respect of the electorate only in 
proportion as we emulate the traditions 
of our form of government. Our con- 
stituents have a right to demand that 
we champion their rights and prevent 
arbitrary, autocratic, dictatorial regi- 
mentation and regulation, such as we 
are now witnessing from many quarters, 

Mr. Speaker, in one form or another, 
and emanating from one bureau or an- 
other, the activities of the American peo- 
ple are being so regulated and regi- 
mented that the people are becoming dis- 
tressed end perplexed almost beyond 
words. 

I direct my remarks at this time to 
what seems to be an unreasonable ex- 
ercise of power by the Office of War 
Mobilization and the War Committee on 
Conventions that has been set up. On 
March 1, 1945, one of my constituents, 
and one of the oldest and best-respected 
clothing merchants of my district, wrote 
me protesting against a directive which 
apparertly was issued by the Office of 
War Mobilization discontinuing conven- 
tions. This directive eliminates the 
buyers’ markets held at Dalles semi- 
annually by the Southwestern Men’s 
Apparel Club. The merchants in that 
territory have found it more convenient, 
less expensive, more satisfactory from 
every standpoint, for them to attend 
these Dallas markets than to be forced 
to go to the larger market centers in 
Chicago and New York. At the Dallas 
market they could buy from 35 to 50 
lines within 3 or 4 days, whereas if they 
were required to go to the points of pro- 
duction they would have to spend from 
2 to 3 and sometimes 4 weeks to accom- 
plish the same results. 
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On March 6 I addressed a letter to the 
Honorable James F. Byrnes, Office of 
War Mobilization, the White House, East 


Wing, with carbon copies of the letter 


transmitted to the Office of Defense 
Transportation, the War Department, 
the Navy Department, the War Produc- 
tion Board, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, and the Department of Commerce. 

On March 9 Director Byrnes addressed 
a letter to me, informing me that my 
letter on behalf of my constituents had 
been referred by hin to the War Com- 
mittee on Conventions, and said that his 
request for cancelation of trade shows 
was occasioned by the necessity for re- 
lieving the burden of overtaxed trans- 
portation and housing facilities in order 
that these might be more directly avail- 
able in the war interest. He further 


-stated that these mass showings of mer- 


chandise involye mass concentrations of 
buyers which appear unnecessary be- 
cause of transportation and housing fa- 
cilities required, and also because of the 
shortage of available merchandise. He 
declared that the committee felt “that 
slightly more travel or slightly longer 
trips spread over a longer period of time 
would be preferable to the concentration 
of such travel at one time anda place.” 

Subsequently the secretary of the 
War Committee on Conventions, under 
date of March 14, addressed me on this 
subject, stating: 


2. The policy of the committee with refer- 
ence to trade shows or market weeks was 
established only after careful deliberation 
and conference with leaders in this field. 
The application of this policy has been uni- 
form nationally. Moreover, from only two 
other areas have we had letters from mer- 
chants protesting this policy, those being the 
Atlanta and Twin City areas. 

8. Inasmuch as the sponsors of these mar- 
ket weeks have obviously appealed to all of 
the merchants in their particular area for 
their support, the actual support they have 
received from this group is infinitesimal as 
evidenced by the number of letters that have 
been received in connection with the move- 
ment. In other words, we honestly feel that 
the letters we have thus far received are 
not in reality the spontaneous expression of 
these merchants. 

4. Peculiarly, this committee has had not 
one similar complaint from those whom we 
feel should be most vitally interested in this 
present restriction and that is the actual 
producer of the merchandise which is being 
exhibited and displayed. Most certainly, if 
committee action had resulted in choking 
the distribution of merchandise, it would 
never leave the producers’ hands. We are 
confident that this is not the case. 

5. The committee feels that for the pres- 
ent, trade shows can be reasonably deferred 
until the present critical transportation and 
housing emergency has passed. These events 
result in a concentration of travel to a given 
point, together with a peak load upon hotel 
facilities. For the time being, this is an un- 
desirable condition and accordingly we have 
denied all such applications for permit, 
There is no objection, of course, to the usual 
travel of salesmen. What we do object to is 
a concentration of salesmen and buyers at 
one time and place. 

6. With the present shortage of merchan- 
dise of all types, the committee further feels 
that suppliers, practically without exception, 
equitably apportion their available products 
among their outlets. In addition, the present 
question with reference to merchandise is not 
so much the purchaser's choice from a style 
or quality angle, because he will accept, and 
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can dispose of, any merchandise that is 
available from his supplier. 

7. The committee’s present restrictions are 
not based upon a long-range plan and very 
naturally relaxation or removal of the pres- 
ent restrictions will take place as soon as the 
present overload upon transportation and 
hotel facilities has been sufficiently relieved. 

8. We have gone into considerable detail, 
inasmuch as the committee feels that you 
should have all the facts surrounding its 
present position. However, we question the 
advisability of passing this information to 
your constituents in its entirety. We feel 
that paragraphs 5, 6, and 7 of this letter wiil 
amply reply to your constituents. 

9. The committee will be more than ap- 
preciative of your active support of their 
present position on this subject. 


Mr. Speaker, I replied to this letter 
under date of March 19 at some length, 
explaining my inability to agree with the 
policy or line of reasoning of the author 
and his committee, and requesting that 
the committee give careful consideration 
to my protests and that they “no longer 
hesitate to permit me to divulge the facts 
to my constituents.” I courteously 
awaited a reply, without receiving one, 
except on March 28 someone from the 
office of the committee called me over 
the telephone and authorized me to in- 
form my constituents of the position of 
the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very pointed 
illustration of the manner in which our 
merchants are being required to submit 
to directives which they believe and say 
will eventually put the smaller mer- 
chants out of business. 

It is a startling revelation that the 
War Committee on Conventions consider 
the producer as the one “most vitally 
interested in this present restriction.” 
The producer or manufacturer who lives 
and has his place in New York or some- 
where in the New England States, far 
removed from the retailer and consumer, 
obviously has been favored that the re- 
tailers and consumers have been dis- 
criminated against most severely. What 
would the producer do without the re- 
tailers and the consumers? These out- 
lets are essential to the existence of the 
producer. Yet, the committee says in 
effect that they have put this restriction 
in effect for the benefit of the producers 
and with apparent abandon of any con- 
sideration for the great multitude of re- 
tailers and consumers. 

Apparently, this is only another at- 
tempt to socialize a great and honorable 
line of business activity in this country. 
If followed to its logical conclusion, the 
bureaucratic control can tell the pro- 
ducer what to make and what not to 
make for the public. They can tell the 
producers to whom they can sell and to 
whom they cannot, and in what quan- 
tities, and when and where purchases 
must be made. By the same token, Mr. 
Speaker, the authors of such directives 
can determine type, quality, and quan- 
tity of clothing you and I shall wear— 
and all of this under the guise of war 
necessity. 

This may partially explain why the au- 
thor of the letter of March 14 said the 
committee “question the advisability of 
passing this information to your con- 
stituents in its entirety.” I submit that 
such statements are shocking to the in- 
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telligence and the self-respect of Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Mr, Speaker, I hold that it is the high 
privilege and the duty of the Members 
of this House to represent their con- 
stituents and the Government of the 
United States as a whole. A part of 
that representation invoives the right of 
a Representative in Congress to appeal 
on behalf of his constituents to any of- 
ficer, board, commission, agency, or de- 
partment of the Federal Government. It 
is our duty and pleasure to represent, as 
best we may, our constituents in an at- 
tempt to see that their rights are not 
invaded by any officer or agency of Gov- 
ernment and to protect them against un- 
lawful, improper, and overburdensome 
exactions and regimentation by our pub- 
lic servants. Why should we not disclose 
to our constituents, these intelligent 
merchants, the policies and the explana- 
tions for the promulgation of directives? 
Why should any bureau or agency of 
Government tell the people’s Repre- 
sentatives something in secret, and re- 
quest them not to divulge it to those 
whom they represent? 

Mr. Speaker, why should any bureau 
be permitted to issue a directive to favor 
a few and disregard the rights of the 
many? Is it not our duty to-find out 
what is back of these directives, explain 
it to our constituents, and attempt to 
correct the abuses and discriminations 
that are so apparent? Where will this 
line of conduct end? 

The history of such practices in Ger- 
many and other countries whose example 
we do not want to follow in America, fur- 
nishes the answer. It is high time that 
this Congress voice its protests against 
such procedures in Government in this 
country. ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, I fully realize that this 
exposé may result in a reticence or re- 
fusal of these bureaucratic agencies to 
furnish me further complete informa- 
tion when requested on behalf of my 
constituents. But, with the conviction 
that my position is tenable and that the 
attitude of the committee is wholly un- 
American, I fearlessly present the facts 
for the consideration of this body and 
for the enlightenment of my constituents 
and the public at large. No shroud of 
secrecy should be permitted to conceal 
the facts from the public and those truly 
interested, in dealing with our domestic 
affairs. 


VETO MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES—CHARLES R. 
HOOPER 
The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following veto message from the 

President of the United States, which 

was read by the Clerk: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith without my approval 
a bill (H. R. 249) for the relief of Charles 
R. Hooper. 

The bill would provide for the payment’ 
of the sum of $3,000 to Mr. Hooper in set- 
tlement of his claim against the United 
States for personal] injuries sustained by 
him while employed in the United States 
Navy Yard in Washington, D. C., in 
1894. 
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It appears that he was employed in the 
navy yard from May i5, 1890, to October 
1, 1895, as a blacksmith, and on August 
1, 1894, while working in line of duty, 
his left eye was destroyed by a small piece 
of steel, 

On February 28, 1944, I vetoed a similar 
bill (H. R. 2075, 78th Cong.), to provide 
for the payment of the sum of $5,000 to 
Mr. Hooper. In my veto message I made 
the following statement: 

Had the. Employees’ Compensation Act, 
which was approved September 7,-1916, been 
in effect at the time this injury occurred, it 
is assumed that the claimant would have 
been entitled to a measure of relief there- 
under, The Employees’ Compensation Act 
did not, however, have retroactive applica- 
tion and there are a great many other cases 
of employees who were injured or killed in 
the performance of duty prior to the enact- 
ment of the Employees’ Compensation Act, 
in which cases the benefits of said act have 
not been available. 

Approval of the bill under consideration 
would extend preferential treatment to the 
claimant not accorded in the many other 
cases of a similar or more serious character 
and would provide payment to the claimant 
without an appraisal of the amount to which 
he would be entitled, if any, in accordance 
with the standards of the Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act. 


The foregoing considerations are 
equally applicable to the present measure 
and I am, therefore, constrained to re- 
turn the bill without my approval. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

The WHITE House, March 29, 1945. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal, 

The message together with the accom- 
panying papers was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF MALADMINIS- 
TRATION IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
WAR-FOOD PROGRAM 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp and to include a memorandum of 
powdered milk prices in Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, we have been subjected to un- 
limited vocal and written propaganda 
from Washington as to the great increase 
in the production of dairy products. 
Much of this propaganda is misleading. 
The facts are that the national milk 
production has not increased very much. 
The American people have reduced their 
per capita consumption of milk products. 
This may have been necessary and best 
for the war effort as well. The United 
States produced over 100,000,000,000 
pounds of milk in 1934. The largest in- 
crease in national production took place 
in 1941 over 1940. This was an increase 
of less than 6 percent. In 1943 and 1944 
less milk was produced than in 1942, 
There has been an increase of about 344 
billion pounds from 1941 to 1945 or about 
3 percent. 
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The maintenance of this production 
even has been accomplished in spite of 
many man-made obstacles. 

The obstacles to a rapid increase in 
milk production have been the continu- 
ously increasing problem of manpower 
and the difficulties of securing equip- 
ment and machinery. 4 

ADDITIONAL OBSTACLES 


In addition to these obstacles that con- 
fronted the dairymen Wisconsin dairy- 
ing has had added obstacles to meet be- 
cause most of its milk has gone into 
manufactured dairy products. 

First. We had the Plymouth Plus and 
Wisconsin Minus where Wisconsin 
cheese, representing 50 percent of the 
national production, has had a floor 
price from 0.6 cent to 2 cents per pound 
less than the floor price of the cheese of 
other States. 

Second. We have seen the Office of 
Price Administration harass, persecute, 
sue, and collect thousands of dollars from 
the Wisconsin dairymen, largely the 
co-op for selling the powdered skim 
for animal feed above the alleged ceiling 
price, although the O. P. A. had not even 
fixed a dollar-and-cents price on the 
product. This action of the O. P. A. was 
harmful to the war food program and 
was an unnecessary and unfair attack 
on the co-op creameries. 

The Second War Powers Act appears 
to be used only to harass the little people. 

One of our colleagues from a Western 
State says the planners made a cheese 
factory close up because they had not 
made any cheese in 1942. 

Why all the talk about a meat short- 
age when the W. F. A. will not allow the 
“poor man’s meat’—cheese—to be pro- 
duced? 


THE POWDERED WHOLE MILK SITUATION 


In 1943 only eighty-nine one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent of the milk of the 
United States was manufactured into 
powdered whole milk. The industry, 
however, has expanded, The product is 
used by the armed forces in large 
amounts. ; 

The milk producers, largely co-op in 
Wisconsin, started making this product 
for war. 

I, as well as the other Members from 
Wisconsin, received a letter and a mem- 
orandum regarding the trials of pow- 
dered whole mili cases in Wisconsin from 
Mr. Milton H. Button, director, Wisconsin 
State Department of Agriculture. 

The letter is as follows: 


WISCONSIN STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
Madison, Wis., March 24, 1945. 
Hon. Rem F. Murray, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Murray: Attached is 
report of the O. P. A. trial against the Sand 
Creek Creamery Co. 

As a result of this trial, it appears that 
this is the opportune time to secure a satis- 
factory settlement of the 15 cases and to 
make every effort to obtain the establish- 
ment of a dollars-and-cents ceiling on 
whole-milk powder. 

Mr. Werner Wilking, special counsel for this 
department, and Mr. Clifford Mathys, at- 
torney for the Sand Creek Creamery Co., 
plan to arrive in Washington on the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, March 28. 
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Any suggestions and assistance you can 
give them will be in the interest of 10,000 
dairy farmers of Wisconsin. 

Sincerely yours, 
State DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
MiLton H. Burton, Director. 


The following is a memorandum on 
the trial: 


MEMORANDUM RE TRIALS OF POWDERED WHOLE 
MILK CASES AT WAUSAU 


The trials of the 15 whole milk powder 
casts were started before Judge Stone at 
Wausau on March 8, 1945. At the request 
of the O. P. A., the first case to be tried 
was that against the Sand Creek Creamery 
Co. It was the contention of the O. P. A. 

‘that this was the key case and that a num- 

ber of the cooperatives in the remaining 
cases were required to borrow their price 
from the Sand Creek Creamery. 

Prior to trial it was the contention of 
O. P. A. that the ceiling of Sand Creek was 
determined by their most recent sale dur- 
ing the year preceding the base period of 
September 28 to October 2, 1942, inclusive. 
During preliminary motions heard in Mad- 
iscn the attorneys for O. P. A. stated in 
court that this was their contention. On 
the morning of the trial, however, the at- 
torneys submitted to the attorneys for Sand 
Creek a satement in which they changed 
their position, claiming that the Sand Creek 
Creamcry had a sale of roller process whole 
milk powder in bags during the base pe- 
riod. During the trial it was indicated that 
they were again changing their position, 
claiming that there were contracts entered 
into before the base period and delivery 
made after the base period, which under 
their theory constituted an offering price 
during the base period. This theory was 
based on the decision in the case of Bowles 
v. Seminoie Sand & Gravel Company, in 
which the court held that where a contract 
Was entered into prior to the base period 
providing for delivery on or before a date 
subsequent to the base period, it constituted 
an offering price during the base period. 

The alleged sale during the base period 
was mzde to the Campbell Soup Co. of Chi- 
cago. According to exhibits introduced, the 
sale was made on September 10, 1042, and it 
was O. P. A's contention that delivery was 
made in Chicago on September 28, which 
would, if established, constitute a sale dur- 
ing the base period. The attorneys for the 
defendant immediately served notice for ad- 
verse examination of several employees of 
the Campbell Soup Co. in Chicago, which 
was objected to by counsel for O. P. A. How- 
ever, the court permitted the taking of the 
depcsitions, During the trial defendants 
produced an officer of the Glendenning 
‘Trucking Co., Mr. Chester Purvis. The testi- 
mony of Mr. Purvis and the depositions of 
the employees of the Campbell Soup Co. 
conclusively showed that delivery was made 
in Chicago on September 25. O. P. A. also 
contended that the shipment was not ac- 
cepted as to quality until October 5 and it 
therefore constituted an offering price dur- 
ing the base period. 

Testimony was offered by the defense that 
the similar product most nearly like roller 
process whole-milk powder was spray process 
whole-milk powder. At the conclusion of 
the trial, however, the court held that spray 
powder was not a similar product to roller 
process powder and ordered all testimony re- 
lating to similarity stricken. 

Counsel for O, P. A. sought to establish 
a ceiling price for Sand Creek of 24 cents 
in bags and 24.07 cents tn barrels. The price 
for bags, according to their contention, was 
based on the sale during the base period and 
the price for barrels was established by the 
most recent sale during the year preceding 
the base period. Mr. Arthur stated to the 
court that actually the correct ceiling price 
of Sand Creek for powder in barrels was that 
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of the Barron Cooperative Creamery, but that 
since that price was less than 24 cents they 
were willing to overlook the strict require- 
ments of the regulation and permit Sand 
Creek to use the price of 24.07 cents. 

The defendant made repeated efforts to get 
into the record the Pfeifer formula which 
established for the Sand Creek Creamery a 
ceiling price of 2614 cents In bags and 2714 
cents in barrels. The court, however, re- 
fused to permit the introduction of this 
testimony and seemed to base his ruling on 
the fact that there was no actual offer in 
writing which would bind Sand Creek. How- 
ever, the attorneys for the defendant suc- 
ceeded in reading into the record the deposi- 
tion of Ed Pfeifer taken by the O. P. A. in 
which he stated, in response to a question by 
the attorney for O. P. A., that he had an of- 
fering price during the base period and that 
price was 26%4 cents and 2714 cents. George 
Pfeifer also testified that he had such an of- 
fering price during the base pericd. This 
testimony is still in the record, although the 
court did not permit George Pfeifer to testify 
as to how he arrived at that price. 

Under the pricing formula in M. P. R. 289, 
if O. P. A. could not establish a sale during 
the base period, it would then be necessary 
for the court and jury to determine whether 
the company had an offering price or prices 
Guring the base pericd, and, if so, what the 
highest offering price was. These were the 
only two methods of determining price that 
were later submitted to the jury on a special 
verdict. 

At the conclusion of the testimony the 
plaintiff moved for a directed verdict. After 
hearing arguments the court reserved his 
ruling and stated that he wanted to submit 
the case to the jury on a special verdict. 
Under the special verdict the jury was asked 
to determine; 

1. Whether Sand Creek had a sale during 
the base period; 

2. Whether they had an offering price dur- 
ing the base period; 

3. What the highest offering price was dur- 
ing the base period; 

4. What was the highest price charged by 
the creamery for the most recent sale in the 
year preceding the base period; 

5. Whether the Sand Creek Creamery made 
any sales in excess of their ceiling price; 

6. If so, what the amounts of the over- 
charges were; and 

7. Whether the creamery acted in good 
faith and took reasonable precautions to 
comply with the regulation if in fact it did 
sell in excess of its ceiling price. 

The jury held 100 percent for the cream- 
ery and established its ceiling price at 
26144 and 2744 cents. This special verdict 
was in effect a general verdict based on the 
one question submitted to the jury, whether 
or not the creamery sold its product in excess 
of the ceiling price. At the time the special 
verdict was received the court made the com- 
ment that there obviously wasn't any -evi- 
dence in the record to support the verdict 
of the jury. Counsel for O. P. A, imme- 
diately made the usual motions after verdict, 
including a motion to change certain an- 
swers in the verdict and a motion for judg- 
ment, notwithstanding the verdict. 

The motions after verdict were argued 
before Judge Stcne on March 19. In the 
meantime the trial of the case against the 
Cashton Cooperative Creamery Co. was com- 
menced and reached a point where the plain- 
tiff was introducing depositions relating to 
sales made by the Sand Creek Creamery. 
After hearing arguments, the court denied 
all of the motions of the plaintiff except its 
motion for a new trial, which was granted. 
The motion by the defendants for judgment 
on the verdict was denied. The court then 
set the case for a new trial in the April term, 
beginning on April 10, at which time there 
would be a new jury panel. The court also 
suggested that the jury in the Cashton case 
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be dismissed and that the case be retried. 
This was in line with the suggestion of 
O. P. A., that the Sand Creek was the key 
case and also in line with the court’s views 
that all of the cases be settled. 

Judge Stone expressed the opinion from 


the bench that the cases were of such a . 


nature a settlement should be made and sug- 
gested that “counsel for O. P. A. should get 
their heads out of the clouds” and that some 
concessions should be made by the defend- 
ants. At the suggestion of the court the 
attorneys then conferred with Judge Stone 
in his chambers relating to the possibility 
of settlement. He asked counsel for O. P. A, 
what they would settle for and was informed 
that the amount would be about $5,000. He 
then suggested te them that they consider 
the amount of $2.500. 

During the discussions which continued 
in the afternoon the court asked George 
Pfeifer to explain what their position really 
was. It was indicated that for the first time 
the court began to realize the position of the 
defendant and the other creameries, and that 
there was considerably more to the case than 
contended by O. P. A. He urged counsel for 
O. P. A. to prevail upon the Washington office 
to issue the dollar-and-cents ceiling for 
whole-milk powder and that they make de- 
termined efforts to settle all the pending 
cases. It was his further comment that he 
hoped that O. P. A. in settling the cases 
would come back with a price of not less 
than 26144 cents in bags and 27% cents in 
barrels, which was the price sought to be 
established by Sand Creek. With the excep- 
tion of possibly one or two cases, all of the 
defendants sold their whole-milk powder at 
prices which were ‘equal to or less than the 
Send Creek price. 

The counsel for the defendant creameries 
and George Pfeifer had a later conference 
at the hotel in which I was asked to par- 
ticipate. At this conference it was stated 
that the efforts of the State department of 
agriculture to negotiate a settlement through 
the Chicago and Washington offices had con- 
siderable effect. It was the consensus of the 
group that the department make further ef- 
forts to effect a disposition of the cases 
through the Washington office and also bring 
pressure to bear for the issuance of the dollar- 
and-cents ceiling price for whole-milk pow- 
der. It was suggested that we consider the 
procedure to be followed, and it was urged, 
if it was deemed necessary, that we go di- 
rectly to the Washington office and that Mr. 
Mathys, counsel for Sand Creek, also attend 
such meetings. 

WERNER A. WILKING, 


Special Counsel. 
Marcu 20, 1945. 


Note the judge set aside the jury’s 
verdict. 


When I met these gentlemen I made 
the following inquiries and received the 
following replies: 


Marcu 28, 1945. 
(Congressman Rem Murray, Wisconsin; Mr. 
Werner Wilking, special counsel for the 
Wisconsin State Department of Agricul- 
ture, Madison; and Mr. Clifford Mathys, 
attorney for the Sand Creek Creamery Co.) 


Mr. Murray. If the farmer receives #2.€5 
a hundred for his milk, wrat would the 
powdered whole-miilk ceiling price of neces- 
sity be? : 

Mr. WILKING. With butter-fat content 3.5, 
akout 29 cents. 

Mr. Murray. What is the present O. P. A. 
ceiling price? 

Mr. WILKING. Nobody knows. 
down here trying to find out. 

Mr. Murray. How long have you tried to 
find out? 

Mr. WILKING. Ever since after the issu- 
ance of temporary regulation No. 22, which 
was issued in October 1942, which regula- 
tion froze prices. 
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Mr. Murray. What was the status of this 
powdered-milk business before the war? 

Mr. WILKING. The volume was low and it 
wasn't used to be put back into milk. It 
was used for baby food, cooking, and so forth. 

Mr. Murray. What is the present contro- 
versy in Wisconsin? 

Mr. Mariys. In the first place O. P. A. has 
failed to place a dollar-and-cents price on 
puwdered whole milk. Just a formula was 
suggested to determine price on whether it 
Was made in a certain period. If not, we try 
to get competitors’ price—get prices on pow- 
dered milk nearly like it. O. P. A. hasn’t 
been able to tell any creamery actually what 
the price is. In this lawsuit they had three 
different theories as to price. They changed 
theories during the course of the trial. 
Fourteen creameries have borrowed price 
from the Sand Creek Creamery. If the Sand 
Creek Creamery is wrong, they are all wrong. 
They finally claimed that the price should 
be about 24 cents with a little variation as to 
whether it is in bags or barrels. The Sand 
Creek Creamery price should be 2614 cents 
if in bags, and 2714 cents if in barrels. We 
have always adhered to that price. The jury 
found that the Sand Creek price of 26% 
cents was a proper ceiling price. 

Mr, Murray, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman this question: How can the Sand 
Creek Creamery or any other creamery pay 
$2.65 a hundred for milk, and sell the pow- 
dered whole milk at 2614 cents? 

Mr. Matuys. They can’t do it, and are not 
doing it. They are now being sued because 
they charge 26. They should not have 
charged more than 24 cents. That is utterly 
impossible. Over a year ago Vinson directed 
Bowles to fix a dollar-and-cents price on 
powdered milk, He hasn’t done it to this 
day, but has made the assurance repeatedly 
that it would be done. Judge Stone in this 
case set the jury’s verdict aside. Don’t ask 
me why. Since the trial he has said that he 
is satisfied the price is too low. He has 
asked why the O. P. A. has not fixed the 
price. He said he would write a letter him- 
self to the O. P. A. telling what happened, 
and suggesting that because of the chaotic 
situation in Wisconsin a dollar-and-cents 
price should be fixed. That is why we are 
down here now to get that price fixed. I 
have Judge Stone’s letter which I will deliver 
to the O. P. A. myself. The dollar-and-cents 
price would end confusion. 


Here then we have this situation: 

First. The Government allocated the 
strategic materials to build many pow- 
dered whole-milk plants, 

Second. The armed forces need and 
have made good use of this product. 

Third. The farmers, largely the co- 
ops diverted milk to the production of 
powdered skim milk. 

Fourth. The O. P. A. did not and has 
not as yet placed a dollars-and-cents 
ceiling on the product. 

Fifth. The Wisconsin farmer evidently, 
if he received the 29 cents per pound 
O. P. A. ceiling on the product, would 
receive but $2.65 per hundredweight for 
his milk. 

Sixth. The average price of milk in 
the United States in 1944 was $3.24 per 
hundredweight, and the average price of 
milk in Wisconsin was $2.70 per hun- 
dredweight, 

Seventh. The Wisconsin co-ops are be- 
ing sued for trying to obtain less than 
$2.65 per hundredweight for their mem- 
bers even at a time several States have 
fixed milk prices of from $4 to $4.80 per 
hundredweight. 

Yes, even at a time when the subsidy 
to several States is over twice as much as 
that received by Wisconsin farmers, 
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This maladministration by the Office of 
Price Administration and the War Food 
Administration has harmed and is now 
harming the war food program. 

Even the thought of harassing, per- 
secuting, and prosecuting one group of 
producers receiving less than $2.65 per 
hundredweight at the very time other 
groups in the United States receive from 
$4 to $4.80 per hundredweight and a sub- 
sidy of 90.cents on top of it is wrong. 

Wisconsin farmers do not have to be 
paid for their patriotism. They have 
done their best, in spite of the broken 
promises and the nonsensible persecu- 
tions by groups that should know better. 
Surely apologists for the New Deal and 
its ways can justify these performances 
if they wish. I shall not, however, de- 
fend any group that is not only harm- 
ing the war food program and the war 
effort but are persecuting people who 
make more contribution to the war food 
program in 1 day than many in this 
outfit ever made or ever will make. _ 

Let us get a few food facts straight: 

First. As long as the War Food Ad- 
ministration prevents the milk producers 
of the Nation from making all the “poor 
man’s meat” or cheese there is not any 
use for one to figure what a food com- 
mittee can do to furnish more food. 

Second. If milk subsidies are to in- 
crease milk production, the fact that in 
April 1944 40 percent more subsidy was 
paid than is to be paid in April 1945 
would indicate that the War Food Ad- 
ministration is not trying to increase 
milk production. 

Third. A hundred pounds of feed will 
produce four times as much human food 
when fed to dairy cows as when fed to 
beef cattle. The few with the price have 
no reason to be expecting a luxury food 
during wartime. If the Government al- 
locates 40 percent of the choice meats 
largely to the hotels and restaurants 
patronized by people in the top income 
brackets and only 20 percent of the 
cheaper meats to the greai bulk of our 


population we have the same situation ° 


as in the dairy foods wherein cream for 
the few is unrationed, and products made 
from the skim milk have been rationed, 
and where dairy products with small 
butterfat content are even now rationed. 

When a dairy product with 19 percent 
butterfat is not rationed and one with 
only half that butterfat content is ra- 
tioned, it clearly indicates that the pres- 
ent War Food Administration is domi- 
nated by the people that make little or no 
use of the experiments and studies car- 
ried on by the agricultural colleges the 
past 50 years. This is evident by the 
service record of the men who are mak- 
ing the senseless rulings. 

Fourth. Since nearly half the beef of 
the country has been derived from the 
dairy industry, it would be fair to point 
out that all during the fall of 1944 and 
early winter, the price of dairy cattle go- 
ing to beef was hovering around the so- 
called parity price, which, as you know, 
was unfavorable during the 1910-14 
period. 

Fifth. I did not notice that any pack- 
ers were vocal when they were buying 
these dairy cattle at relutively low prices 
last fall. They did not show the effect 
on meat production at that time. I did 
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not hear any packer complaints when a 
few months ago they bought millions of 
light hogs below the guaranteed 90 per- 
cent parity floor price. I did not even 
hear of the packers complaining when 
they were receiving a pork subsidy at the 
very time they were buying light hogs at 
even as low as one-half of parity. 

Sixth. This whole food confusion is 
due largely to (1) maladministration by 
people untrained in their jobs; (2) in 
evidencing more interest at times in the 
vote crop than the food crop; (3) in fol- 
lowing sectional favoritism such as al- 
locating 14 percent of the mixed ferti- 
lizer to one State that produces less than 
2 percent of the food of the Nation; 
(4) in allocating protein feeds on a basis 
not consistent with maximum food pro- 
duction, In fact I noted at times more 
protein feed was allocated to a State 
producing less than one-fifth the amount 
of animal products that another State 
was producing. : 

Seventh. There has been altogether 
too much propaganda that does not give 
the right picture. It does not make sense 
to compare wartime food production 
with the production during the drought 
years. This is especially apparent when 
one takes the food commitments into 
consideration. 

Eighth. If the farm organizations and 
men with food-production experience 
were taken more fully into conference, 
and if the farmer groups like the A. A. A. 
had more consideration given to their 
recommendations much of the confu- 
sion could have been avoided. 


REPEAL OF SECTION 1505 OF THE G. I. 
BILL OF RIGHTS 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill to repeal 
section 1505 of the G. I. bill of rights. 
This is an unusual section because of the 
fact it provides that any benefits a vet- 
eran of this war receives may be de- 
ducted from any bonus that in the future 
will be granted by the Congress of the 
United States. In other words, if a 
veteran receives benefits in the way of 
education, for instance, and it amounts 
to the equivalent of a bonus that may be 
later granted, his bonus will be denied. 
I do not think the Congress intends that, 
I do not think the people expect our 
veterans to be so treated and I am there- 
fore asking for support of the bill that 
I have introduced which would repeal 
section 1505 of the G. I. bill of rights. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
brief editorial. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
newspaper article and an editorial. 
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Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and to include a valedictory ad- 
dress. by Patrick E. Carroll, at the grad- 
uation exercises for handicapped World 
War veterans of World War No. 2. 


INVESTIGATING VETERANS’ FACILITIES 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in obe- 
dience to House Resolution 192 passed a 
few days ego with reference to investiga- 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration, I 
have appointed each member of the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation a subcommittee of one to visit 
end inspect veterans’ hospitals and fa- 
cilities during the recess. 

In order to conserve time and expenses 
as much as possible, I have carried out 
the wishes of the committee and divided 
the country into three sections—first, 
the Northeastern States, second, the 
Southern States east of the Mississippi 
River and third, the Western States, in- 
cluding all the States west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. I have appointed the 
Members from those areas to visit the 
hospitals in their respective sections. 

I have no authority to appoint anyone 
who is not on the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation, but I again 
call on every Member of Congress who 
has an opportunity during this recess to 
go through the veterans’ hospitals and 
facilities in his own area, or anywhere 
else that he may have the opportunity to 
do so, and to make such investigations 
or such inspections as the opportunity 
affords and report back to me as chair- 
man of the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation when the Congress 
reconvenes. 


ENROLLED EILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill and joint res- 
olution of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speeker: 


H.R. 2745. An act to amend section 8 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish stand- 
ard weights and measures for the District 
of Columbia; to define the duties of the 
Superintendent of Weights, Measures, and 
Markets of the District of Columbia; and 
for other purposes”, approved March 8, 1921; 
and 

H. J. Res. 142. Joint resolution providing 
for the employment of Government em- 
ployees for folding speeches and pamphlets, 
House of Representatives. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 16 minutes p. m.) 
the House (under its previous order) 
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adjourned until Monday April 2, 1245, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITITE ON THE MERCHANT Marine AND 
FIsHuURIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will resume its hear- 
ings on the ship sale bill, H. R. 1425, on 
Thursday, April 19, 1945, at 10 o’clock 
a.m. 


REFORTS OF COMMITTEZS ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MCGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
S. 288. An act for the relief of the Lawrence 
Motor Co., Inc.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 402). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: Committee on 
Claims. §. 514. An act for the relief of the 
Baldwin Bros. Paving Co.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 403). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HEDRICK: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 244. A bill for the relief of Adell Erown 
and Alice Brown; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 404). Referred to the Commitiee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 879. A bill for the relief of Ed Wil- 
lams; without amendment (Rept. No. 405), 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GRANAHAN: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 803. A bill for the relief of Myles 
Perz; with amendments (Rept. No. 406). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GRANAHAN: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1031. A bill for the relief of Mathew 
Mattas; with amendments (Rept. No. 407). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania: Committee 
on Claims. H. R. 1083. A bill for the relief 
of George Hampton; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 408). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. HEDRICK: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1241. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
M. Moersman; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 409). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 1482. A bill for the relief of 
Sam Wadford; with amendments (Rept. No. 
410). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1710. A bill for the relief of Dr. Alma 
Richards and Mrs. Mary Block; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 411). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania: Committee 
on Claims. H. R. 1847. A bill for the relief 
of Francis X, Servaites; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 412). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. HEDRICK: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1952. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Brunette; with amendment (Rept. No. 413). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania: Committee 
on Claims, H, R. 2361. A bill for the relief 
of Alexander Sawyer; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 414). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 2782. A bill for the relief of the Leba- 
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non Woolen Mills, Inc; with amendment 
(Rept. No, 415). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GILLIE: 

H R. 2821. A bill to remove for the dura- 
tion of the war certain limitations upon the 
appointment and. compensation of retired 
commissioned officers employed in civilian 
positions by the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R, 2822. A bill relating to the payment 
of World War. veterans’ adjusted compensa- 
tion in certain cases of the vetcran’s con- 
tinued absence from home for a period of 
15 years; to the Commitiee on Ways and 
Maans. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 2823. A bill to release rights of the 
United States to certain property in Stock- 
ton, Calif; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H.R. 2824. A bill to strike out the provi- 
sion in the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 requiring that any benefit received 
by any veteran under this act shall be de- 
ducted from any subsequent adjusted com- 
pensation that may be authorized; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

By Mr. RIED of New York: 

H. R. 2825. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII 

Mr. ANGELL introduced a bili H. R. 
2826) for the relief of Esther L. Berg, 
which was referred.to the Committee on 
Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


313. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of Taxpayers’ 
Local Option Committee, protesting the en- 
actment of prohibition legislation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

314. By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: Peti- 
tion of Mrs. C. M. Simons and 35 other citi- 
zens of Burke, S. Dak., urging enactment of 
House bill 2082, a measure to reduce absen- 
teeism, conserve manpower, and speed pro- 
duction of materials necessary for the win- 
ning of the war by prohibiting the manufac- 
ture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

315. By Mr. CHURCH: Petition of Lillian 
O'Dea and sundry other citizens of Chicago 
and Evanston, Ill., urging the passage of the 
Bryson bill (H. R. 2082); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

316. By Mr. HOCH: Petition of the Board 
of School Directors, School District of the 
City of Reading, Pa., favoring the establish- 
ment of an International Office of Education 
and the establishment within that office of a 
United Nations organization for educational 
and cultural reconstruction; to the Commit- 
tee on Education. 

317. By Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: Twenty- 
three petitions containing 653 signatures in 
opposition to the enactment of House bill 
2082, the so-called Bryson bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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SENATE 


Fray, Marcu 30, 1945 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Reverend Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., pastor of the Gunton Temple Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou God of majesty and of mercy, 
humbly and penitently we lift our souls 
in prayer, for when there was no eye to 
pity and no arm to save, then in the 
fullness of time Thou didst send Thine 
only begotten Son to be our Saviour. 

Today, on this Good Friday, we are 
standing with bowed heads and uncov- 
ered hearts beneath that cross on which, 
in obedience to the divine will and in 
love for man, He gave His life. We pray 
that we also may be obedient to Thy 
will, and at His cross may we learn to 
walk the path of sacrificial love, the love 
_ which is victorious even in defeat. 

Grant that we may have the faith and 
courage to believe that through the suf- 
fering and sacrifices of our own genera- 
tion the Kingdom of the Christ of Cal- 
vary is having a new birth in the world. 
Help us to authenticate the reality of the 
Christ and His Kingdom by dedicating 
ourselves more faithfully and heroically 
to His ideals and principles. 

We offer our prayers and petitions 
through the merits and mediation of 
the crucified Saviour and risen Lord. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarKLey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Thursday, March 29, 1945, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
ROGER T. FOLEY TO BE UNITED STATES 
‘DISTRICT JUDGE, DISTRICT OF NE- 
VADA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I now give notice that 
a public hearing has been scheduled for 
Priday, the 6th day of April 1945, at 10:30 
a. m., in the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee room, upon the nomination of Roger 
T. Foley, of Nevada, to be United States 
district judge for the district of Nevada, 
vice Frank H. Norcross, retired. At the 
indicated time and place all persons in- 
terested in the nomination may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. The subcommittee in charge con- 
sists of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], chairman, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr, WHEELER], and the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. REVER- 
COMB], 
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UTILIZATION OF [MANPOWER RE- 
SOURCES—EDITORIAL AND ARTICLE 
FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post this morning contains 
an editorial entitled “Manpower Illu- 
sions,” and, by coincidence, there ap- 
pears on the same page with the edito- 
rial a column by Mark Sullivan entitled 
“Manpower Measure,” which points to 
the same fallacy of logic which seems to 
divide us in the consideration of this 
great measure, 

I am impressed by the simplicity of 
one sentence which I read in the article 
by Mark Sullivan: 

Their intellectual difficulty— 


That is referring to the difficulty of 
many in Congress, as he says— 


Their intellectual difficulty in arriving at 
a conclusion could have been dissolved by 
bearing in mind one distingtion, the simple 
one between wartime and peacetime. Every 
objection made to the bill would be, in peace- 
time, not only valid but compelling. But 
those objections were made nothing by the 
fact that actually this is wartime. 


I ask unanimous consent that both the 
article by Mr. Sullivan and the editorial 
be printed in the Record at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Vermont? 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

MANPOWER MEASURE 
(By Mark Sullivan) 
STALLING INDEFENEIBLE 


It was on January 6 that President Roose- 
velt asked Congress to pass a national service 
act drafting all men and women for work in 
war industry—in the President's words, “to- 
tal mobilization of all human resources. I 
urge that this be done at the earliest possible 
moment.” 

The “earliest possible moment” will turn 
out to be close to April 6, when the President 
gets a service act—if indeed he gets it then; 
at the hour of this writing it is not certain 
the bill will surely pass the Senate. And the 
bill he gets will be far short of “total mobili- 
zation of all our human resources.” It 
should be added, however, that the bill in its 
present form is fairly effective. It will 
“freeze” all workers now in war industry, and 
will give to War Mobilization Director Byrnes 
much power to direct into war industries 
workers now in nonessential jobs. 

The 3 months delay is regrettable. It isa 
fact that at this very moment, supplies of war 
matériel, in both the German and Asiatic 
theaters, are less than are desirable, and the 
lack is a matter of serious concern to the 
High Command. It is a fact that within re- 
cent months the High Command has been 
disquieted, if not by actual shortage, by lack 
of sure confidence that the supplies would 
continue to come in the desired abundance. 

In the discussion of this manpower meas- 
ure, the questioning of the judgment of the 
military High Command about needs was 
perhaps the least appealing of the arguments 
against the bill. It is a technical field, in 
which only the military leaders can know all 
the facts or have dependable judgment. 
Hardly in any war have any military leaders 
so greatly deserved confidence and support as 
those who patiently planned and ably car- 
ried out our part in this war, Not ..uch can 
be said for either the business leaders or 
the labor leaders who set their judgments, not 
unaffected by their interests, against the 
earnest pleading of the military heads. 
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The judgment of the military leaders is the 
only valid guide for Congress. The millions 
of words about other considerations that 
have been spoken during weeks of debate are 
beside the point. If opponents of the pend- 
ing measure, and the many in Congress who 
were in honest doubt about their duty, had 
confined their thought to the single para- 
mount consideration, that supplies are as es- 
sential as soldiers, the manpower bill might 
have been passed as speedily. and with the 
same unanimity, that the House last weck 
passed the 1-year extension of the Selective 
Service Act. 

Many in Congress were divided in mind to 
a degree that amounted to a schizophrenia. 
Their intellectual difficulty in arriving at a 
conclusion could have been dissolved by bear- 
ing in mind one distinction, the simple one 
between wartime and peacetime. Every ob- 
jection made to the bill would be, in peace- 
time, not only valid but compelling. But 
those objections were made nothing by the 
fact that actually this is wartime. 

It is possible to understand those who fear 
that limitations upon individual liberty 
adopted in wartime might be continued after 
the war. But those who are restrained by 
this apprehension have a plain way out. 
They can resolve, and preserve their resolu- 
tion, that this and other wartime regulations 
shall be promptly ended with the ending 
of war Fight the war, hard and fast, and 
win it. Then throw the whole mass of regu- 
lations out the window. 

Actually, this course has wisely been held 
in mind by Congress. In writing this bill, 
and in practically every other grant of war- 
time powers, Congress has been careful to 
write into each act a limitation of time. The 
limitation in the present act reads: 

“All regulations * * * shall cease to 
be effective upon the termination of hos- 
tilities * * * as declared by the Presi- 
dent or by concurrent resolution of the two 
Houses of Congress, or upon June 30, 1946, 
whichever is the earlier.” 

That language will bear careful study. 
There is a fixed date for the ending of the 
act. Then there is a provision that the act 
shall end whenever the President declares 
hostilities to be at an end. If the President 
should not make such a declaration as soon 
as Congress thinks he should, Congress can 
itself, by concurrent resolution, declare an 
end of hostilities, and of these and other acts. 


Manpower ILLUSIONS 


Two illusions threaten the manpower bill 
in the Senate. First, there is the illusion 
that the emergency is nearly over. Second, 
there is the illusion among some Members of 
the Senate that Congress can flunk on this 
issue and leave the present system of man- 
power controls intact. The least the Senate 
can do, in our opinion, is to dispose of these 
false assumptions before votes on the man- 
power bill are taken. 

Events in Germany do foretell an early end 
of the war in Europe. But only the most in- 
curable optimists assume that Japan will be 
@ push-over once organized resistance in Ger- 
many ceases or that the war emergency will 
even then come to an end. President Roose- 
velt has added his voice to those of General 
Marshall and Admiral King in pleading for 
notice to “the war lords of Japan that 
VE-day will mean no slowing down of our 
war effort.” The grim truth is, as Admiral 
Hart said in his maiden speech as a Senator 
on Wednesday, that “we face a slogging, 
wearisome period of war, to be carried on 
several thousand miles from our own shores.” 
* * è What we may expect from the end 
of the war in Europe is a let-down in morale 
and an exaggerated sense of weariness. If we 
attach as much importance to beating the 
Japanese as to beating the Germans, there- 
fore the manpower bill is likely to be more 
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urgently needed because of the approaching 
collapse of the enemy in Europe. 

To rely upon the “positive betterment” in 
the employment situation reported by War 
Manpower Chief McNutt as an indication 
that no manpower bill is needed would also 
be a dangerous act of self-deception. Prob- 
ably the two chief reasons for the increased 
flow of men into war plants in January and 
February were the alarming German offen- 
sive of December and the movement in Con- 
gress for enactment of manpower legislation, 
What Congress should now think of is the 
situation that would be upon us after the 
defeat of Germany if the manpower bill 
should fail. 

It is scarcely to be supposed that the W. 
M, C. would be able to resume its so-called 
voluntary program if Congress should fail to 
strengthen its arm, During recent months 
the W. M. C. has applied coercive tactics with- 
out any real authority behind it. In New 
Bedford, Mass., and various other centers of 
war tudustry it attempted to drive workers 
out of nonessential jobs into war plants. But 
its authority to resort to such high-hanced 
measures by executive flat has now been 
sharply challenged. Even the W. M. C.’s na- 
tional management-labor policy committee 
has demanded that Mr. McNutt revoke his 
“forced release” order, charging that it was 
deliberately planned to create a failure. 

Should Congress defeat the manpower bill 
and thus give formal notice that it has no 
intention of backing up W. M. C. decrees by 
statutory authority and penalties, the whole 
McNutt program might be left a shambles. 
The effect would be further to weaken the 
W.M. C. By thus washing its hands of the 
problem, moreover, Congress would say to 
the administration that manpower is an ex- 
ecutive responsibility, It would leave itself 
in a weak position from which to protest 
if the administration should then experiment 
with more drastic manpower regulations of 
its own, In an emergency situation Congress 
can protect its powers only by exercising 
them courageously in the national interest. 

On balance, it seems to us, the danger of 
losing our liberty from failure of Congress 
to meet cbligations of this sort is far greater 
than any danger arising from the forthright 
enactment of a law to keep men at work 
until our victory has been won. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate by the Vice President and referred 
as indicated: 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Michigan; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 28 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact House 
Resolution 2274, providing for rearing ponds 
and a fish hatchery in the Upper Peninsula. 

“Whereas Congressman Hoox has intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives of 
Congress, House Resolution 2274, providing 
for the establishment and construction of 
rearing ponds and a fish hatchery at a suit- 
able location in the Upper Peninsula of Mich- 
igan; and 

“Whereas the establishment und construc- 


tion of such rearing ponds and fish hatchery- 


will be of benefit to the sportsmen and peo- 
ple of the State of Michigan, and of especial 
benefit to the people of the Upper Peninsula: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the members 
of the Michigan Legislature urge that the 
Congress of the United States enact House 
Resolution 2274, providing for rearing ponds 
and a fish hatchery in the Upper Peninsula; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the Sen- 
ate and Speaker of the House of Representa- 
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tives of the Congress of the United States, to 
the members of the House Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and to the 
Michigan Members in the Senate and House 
of Representatives of Congress.” 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington; to the Committee on 
Comunerce: 


“House Joint Memorial 2 


“To the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, and to 
the Senate and House oj Representatives 
of the United States, in Congress 
cssemtbled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and the 
House of representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
most respectfully represent and petition 
Your Excellency and honorable bodies as 
follows: 

“Whereas the world is entering upon an 
era that will be characterized by the devel- 
opment of the countries bordering the Pa- 
cific, an enormous increase in commerce with 
the billion inhabitants of those lands, in- 
tense competition for post-war trade, and 
an urgent necessity that the United States 
peacefully prepare for national defense by 
maintaining a navy second to none, and by 
developing internal communications through 
waterways; and 

“Whereas the Canal Commission of the 
State of Washington on June 7, 1933, ajded 
by a board of eminent consulting engineers, 
geologists, and economic advisers, submitted 
to the Governor after thorough study and 
with detailed maps, crocs sections, geclogic, 
economic, and other dat.. and cost estimates, 
its report on proposed canals; and 

“Whereas that report establishes beyond 
doubt that it is economically feasible and 
relatively simple to construct at a moderate 
cost, three canals, each of which considered 
separately would justify its cost, furnish 
eubstantial revenues, contribute to the na- 
tional defense and to the economic develop- 
ment and prosperity of the Northwest; and 
which together would constitute a canal 
system that would eneble vessels of medium 
draft to proceed by a short sea-level canal 
from the State of Oregon and the Columbia 
River to Willapa Bay on the Washington 
coast, thence by a short sea-level canal to 
Grays Harbor. and tence by a canal with a 
system of locks over a low divide to Puget 
Sound where such vessels would have access 
to natural inland waterways extending 1,000 
miles to Alaska; and 

“Whereas these canals would have a direct 
relation to national defense in that they 
would provide for the Army an inland water 
route from near Fort Lewis to Grays Harbor 
and the Columbia River, the present highway 
bridges being inadequate for heavy troop 
movements by land or for heavy artillery or 
munitions; and in that these canals would 
also permit the safe passage of submarines, 
destroyers, and smaller navy craft between 
the Bremerton Navy Yard, Grays Harbor, dnd 
the Columbia River; and 

“Whereas the construction of these canals 
would greatly increase the value of the enor- 
mous timber holdings in western Washing- 
ton of the United States, various Indian 
tribes, and the State of Washington, by pro- 
viding a cheap method of transporting logs: 
Now,-therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Washing- 
ton, do hereby respectfully memorialize and 
petition the President of the United States 
and the Congress of the United States, to en- 
act and approve at the earliest moment, leg- 
islation providing for the construction by 
the United States of a system of three canals 
that will enable vessels of medium draft to 
proceed by a short sea-level canal from the 
Columbia River to Willapa Bay on the Wash- 
ington coast, thence by a short sea-level 
canal to Grays Harbor, and thence by a canal 
with a system of locks over a low divide to 
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Budd Inlet at the southern extremity of 
Puget Sound, substantially as recommended 
by the Canal Commission of the State of 
Washington in its report of June 7, 1933; 
and be it 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial, 
together with copies of the aforesaid report 
by the Canal Commission of the State of 
Washington, be immediately transmitted to 
the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of 
the United States Senate, the Clerk of the 
United States House of Representatives, and 
to each Member of the Congress from the 
States of Washington and Oregon.” 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC DURING THE WAR 
EFFORT—PETITION 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference a petition signed by 
Sarah E. Richardson and sundry other 
citizens of Clinton, Maine, dealing with 
the question of liquor traffic during the 
war effort. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection; the petition presented by the 
Senator from Maine will be received and 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


RECOGNITION OF ITALY AS AN ALLY OF - 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the 
Recorp a resolution adopted by members 
of Risveglio Italo Americano Society of 
Omaha, Nebr., relating to the recognition 
of Italy as an ally of the United Nations. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the peaceful and civilized nations 
of the world have been invited to attend a 
conference at San Francisco, Calif., for the 
purpose of uniting all peaceful nations into 
one happy family of nations and to forever 
ban and rid the world of war, hate, and 
destruction; and 

Whereas the Italian people were the first 
nation to overthrow fascism and took great 
strides to return to the community of free 
democratic nations; and 

Whereas the Italian people are doing all in 
their power to speed the day for the com- 
plete destruction of the Nazis; and 

Whereas now the most urgent need for the 
Italian people and for the building of a 
sound peace is for America to recognize Italy 
as an ally; and 

Whereas all the Italians of American origin 
are extremely eager to have the new Italy 
play a vital role in the common victory, 
as well as in its own full liberation, in the 
winning of the war and in the making of 
the peace: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of Ris- 
veglio Italo Americano Society, do hereby 
urge that the United States Government— 
our Government—tecognize Italy as an ally 
and set the example in decent international 
relations by giving democratic Italy her full 
rights and place of trust in the community 
of peaceful and civilized nations and full 
representation at the coming San Francisco 
Conference. 

Dated this 22d day of March 1945, 

ALFIO La SERLA, 
President. 

Sam CAMMARATA, 
Secretary. 


DRY SALT MEAT FOR SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mr. MAYBANK. I ask unanimous 


consent to present for printing in the 
Record and appropriate reference a con- 
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current resolution adopted by the Legis- 
lature of South Carolina, which was sent 
to me by thé distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from my State |Mr. JOHNSTON] and 
to the Members of the South Carolina 
delegation in the House of Representa- 
tives. The resolution has been necessi- 
tated by the lack of dry salt meat and 
the inability of our people to preserve 
pork products during the warm days. 
The resolution is addressed to Senators 
and Representatives, and has also been 
sent to Mr. Marvin Jones, War Food Ad- 
ministrator, in the hope that some relief 
may be afforded to South Carolina. The 
resolution is in keeping with the remarks 
of the junior Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND] a few days ago in con- 


nection with the necessity for the farm’ 


workers and industrial workers of the 

South to be protected during the sum- 

mer months by a sufilcient supply of dry 

salt meat. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution presented by the Senator 
from South Carolina was received, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
end Forestry, and, under the rule, or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Concurrent resolution to request the War 
Food Administration of the United States 
to allocate to South Carolina until De- 
cember 1, 1945, at least the quantity of 
dry salt meat now available for this State 


Whereas the available local meat supplies 
for South Carolina from March 1 to Decem- 
ber 1 of each year is at its lowest figure; 

Whereas hog products in this section can- 
not be kept during such period because of the 
lack of available provisions therefor: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of South Carolina 
(the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the War Food Administration of the 
United States of America be and it is 
hereby, requested, during such period, or 
periods, to provide for South Carolina at 
least the quantity of dry salt meat heretofore 
allocated and available for this State between 
the period between March 1 and December 1; 

Resolved, further, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to each Senator and each 
Member of the House of Representatives from 
South Carolina in the Congress of the United 
States of America. x 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MCMAHON, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. ‘28. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims, to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of the For- 
est Lumber Co.; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 155). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

H.R. 1307. A bill for the relief of Conti- 
nental Casualty Co., a corporation, and Mont- 
gomery City Lines, Inc.; with amendments 
(Rept, No. 158). 

By Mr. McFARLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

H. R. 534. A bill to amend the Judicial Code 
in respect to the original jurisdiction of the 
district courts of the United States in cer- 
tain cases, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 157). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 
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By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 803. A bill for the relief of the Anderson 
Equipment Co., Omaha, Nebr.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

8.804. A bill to authorize certain addi- 
tional appointments in the Officers’ Corps of 
the Regular Army in initial grades not above 
the grade of captain; and 

5.805. A bill to insure further the military 
security of the United States by preventing 
disclosures of information secured through 
official sources; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BILBO: ‘ 

S. 806. A bill to increase the salary of the 
executive secretary of the Nurses Examining 
Board of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


MARYLAND AND TOLERANCE—ADDRESS 
BY THE VICE. PRESIDENT 

[Mr. RADCLIFFE asked wnd obtained leave 
1) have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Maryland and Tolerance,” delivered by 
the Vice President before the Maryland His- 
torical Society, at Baltimore, Md., on March 
27, 1945, which appears in the Appendix. | 


THE DUMBARTON OAKS AND BRETTON 
WOODS CONFERENCE FORMULAS—AD- 
DRESS BY HON. WILLIAM L, CLAYTON 


{Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress delivered by Hon. William L, Clayton, 
Assistant Secretary of State, at Washington, 
D. C., on March 24, 1945, which appears in 
the Appendix. | 


COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING— 
ARTICLE BY SENATOR THOMAS OF 
UTAH 


{ Mr. THOMAS of USah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the REcorp an ar- 
ticle entitled “What Shall We Do About Com- 
pulsory Military Training?” written by him 
and published in Reader's Scope for April, 
which appears in the Appendix. 


REACTION TO BRITISH WHITE PAPER 
ON EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


|Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp a 
memorandum from the Bureau of Foreign 
and Dom@¢stic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce, under date of March 9, 1945, 
entitled “Reaction to British White Paper 
on Employment Policy,” which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


MEANING OF EASTER TO THIS DAY— 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement pre- 
pared by him, entitled “Meaning of Easter 
to This Day,” which appears in the Appen- 
dix. ] 


SOME ADDITIONS TO THE DUMBARTON 
OAKS PROPOSALS—ARTICLES BY HER- 
BERT HOOVER AND ARTHUR KROCK 


[Mr. SMITH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a series of 
articles by Hon, Herbert Hoover entitled 
“Some Additions to the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals,” and an article entitled “The 
Product of Brains and Experience,” by Ar- 
thur Krock, from the New York Times of 
March 29, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


DICK. SANDERS—YOUNGEST GENERAL IN 
THE ARMY 


[Mr. MURDOCK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor an article en- 
titled “Youngest General,” written by Luther 
Davis and published in the magazine Look 
of April 3, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 
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SERVICE CENTER FOR VETERANS AND 
WAR WORKERS 
[Mr. BUSHFIELD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a report by Dr. 
Harry J. Carman submitting a proposal for 
a service center for veterans and war work- 
ers, which appears in the Appendix.]| 


SMALL BUSINESS NEEDS ADMINISTRATIVE 
LAW REFORM—ARTICLE FROM JOURNAL 
OF THE AMERICAN JUDICATURE 
SOCIETY 
|Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record an article entitled 

“Law and Administrative Government," by 

David A. Simmons, published in the, Febru- 

ary 1945 issue of the Journal of the American 

Judicature Society, which appears in the 

Appendix.| 

MEDICAL-CARE PROVISIONS OF THE 
WAGNER-MURRAY-DINGELL SOCIAL SE- 
CURITY BILL—REPORT BY THE NA- 
TIONAL LAWYERS GUILD 
[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an analysis of 

the American Bar Association's report on 
the medical-care provisions of the Wagner- 

Murray-Dingell social-security bill, by the 

National Committee on Social Legislation of 

the National Lawyers Guild, published in 

the Lawyers Guild Review for November- 


December 1944, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 


- THE FOOD SHORTAGE 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, for the 
past few weeks, and, in fact, since I have 
been in the United States Senate, I have 
advocated the maximum production of 
foodstuffs, primarily for the reason that 
that is the best way to control inflation, 
and for the further reason that it is ab- 
solutely necessary that we produce the 
best kind of food for our armed forces 
and for our civilian population. 

The special subcommittee which is 
now holding meat hearings under the 
resolution introduced by the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] has been 
in session most of the week. Practically 
every witness who testified, whether he 
was a producer of cattle, a feeder, or a 
processor, has stated on the stand that 
O. P. A. price-ceiling levels have not 
been made so that we can get a maxi- 
mum production of beef. 

Mr. Brownlee, representing the Office 
of Price Administration, stated that we 
have 10,000,000 more head of cattle on 
the farms of our country today than dur- 
ing the 1935-89 average. I ask once 
again, with 10,000,000 head of cattle and 
more feed than we have ever had in the 
country, why in the world can we not get 
beef? Why can we not get meat? 

The War Food Administration and the 
Department of Agriculture have advised 
that we have the feed to feed the ani- 
mals. It is not enough to say that we 
have as much beef as we had last year 
or the year before. It is only enough to 
say that we are producing the maximum 
amount of meat not only for our military 
needs but for the needs of our allies, for 
the civilian population, and for the needs 
that have been caused by lend-lease and 
U.N. R. R. A. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I merely wish to 
call the attention of the Senator from 
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Nebraska to another statement by Mr. 
Brownlee at the same hearing. The Sen- 
ator will recall that he stated that at the 
present time there was a larger sup- 
ply of beef for civilian uses, the armed 
forces excluded, than there was in the 
period from 1936 to 1939. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I do 
indeed remember very distinctly his mak- 
ing that statement, but to refute it all 
one has to do is to ask the housewives 
of the United States if they can get 
meat when they go to market. I am 
sure they will reply that the meat coun- 
ters kave cn them not the meat which 
should be there to enable families to 
have the food they need. Is not that 
the Senator’s experience? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. It is. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. Wilson, head of 
the Wilson Packing Co., of Chicago, 
testified that they and all the processors 
had ample facilities for slaughtering a 


greatly increased supply of meat, and . 


that they had facilities to market a 
greatly increased supply, if they could 
only get the meat. 


I have charged on the floor of the 
Senate, not in the way of destructive 
criticism, but I have done it construc- 

. tively day after day, that the reason why 
we are not getting meat is the unnec- 
essary regulations, and because of the 
price ceilings, which have been an im- 
pediment to the production of meat. 
I said it was the O. P. A. price levels 
which were causing the trouble, 


Yesterday, there were handed down 
five decisions from the United States 
Emergency Court of Appeals which had 
to do with O. P. A. price ceilings and 
the production of meat. These deci- 
sions confirm the arguments I have ad- 
vanced in the Senate over a period of 2 
years, that we do not have maximum 
production, and that the reason why we 
do not have maximum production is the 
fact that there is an impediment in the 
shape of the O. P. A. price ceiling levels, 
which make it impossible to get that 
production. I read one paragraph from 
page 8 of the opinion which was ren- 
dered by the court in case No. 96, 
Armour & Co. versus Chester Bowles, 
Price Administrator: 

It seems clear that the established max- 


imum prices during the period now in ques- 
tion— 


The period was 1941, 1942, 1943, and 
1944, up until the time this case was 
tried, which was October— 


It seems clear that the established max- 
imum prices during the period now in ques- 
tion constituted a substantial impediment 
to the slaughtering of animals yielding car- 
casses of the grades required by the Gov- 
ernment contracts. With results so un- 
favorable in the better grades, the natural 
consequence was a greater concentration on 
the slaughter of the lower and less expensive 
grades yielding the type of meat found in 
‘sausage, hamburger, canned meats, and other 
proecssed products. 


There is the opinion of the Emergency 
Csurt cf Appeals that it is the O. P. A. 
ceilings which have prevented the feed- 
ing of cattle in this country and obtain- 
ing the maximum production necessary, 
net only for the civilian population, but 
for the military forces. 
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One more pcint, and I shall be through. 
This decision applies to meat sole on 
Government contracts—I want to be fair 
about it—but the blocking of production 
is being felt eaually, if not more so, by 
our entire civilian population and by 
workers in the war production plants, 
because the Government gets the corn- 
fed beef. 

Mr. President, this court decision, 
which is based on a thorough investiga- 
tion of the facts—facts which have been 
gathered over a period of 44 months, 
starting as early as 1941—should be a 
warning to the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration that it is their unfair and un- 
just regulations that have been the block 
between the producer and consumer; and 
that this has caused an ever-increasing 
scarcity of the meat supply; and has 
brought into effect wholesale black mar- 
kets throughout the entire country, not 
cnly in the metropolitan centers, but 
reaching out into the rural districts of 
our land. 

Mr. President, I feel that this court 
decision brings forcefully to the atten- 
tion of every Member of the Senate that 
for which many of us have contended— 
that is, the necessity for the adjustment 
of the price ceilings so that cattle may 
be attracted to the feed lots. Until the 
impediments are removed, until these ar- 
tificial restraints are lifted, we will not 
get maximum production, but less beef 
will be available for private homes and 
less beef will go to the military forces, 
which need it so badly now, in the last 
stages of the war. 


SECRET UNDERSTANDING RELATIVE TO 
REPRESENTATION IN THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this 
morning’s newspapers contain reference 
to what is apparently a secret under- 
standing between Russia, Great Britain, 
and ourselves, in relation to representa- 
tion in the United Nations General As- 
sembly. In that connection I wish to 
make a few observations. 

The suggestion that Russia shall have 
three representatives in the assembly, the 
United States three, and the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations six, may or may 
not be important. To me it is not the 
most important thing. The objection 
that one nation has greater representa- 
tion than another, if followed through to 
its logical conclusion, would mean that 
in our own governmental set-up every 
State, irrespective of its population, 
would have the same number of Rep- 
resentatives in the House. 

Iam sure these differences can be har- 
monized. It is America’s job to bring 
the world together on some cooperative 
basis, We should not make mountains 
out of molehills, but we must keep our 
powder dry, our eyes open, and our minds 
constantly alert, fully recognizing that 
we are dealing with nations who, through 
the centuries, have failed in their effort to 
bring abcut a cooperative society, and 
who are experienced international poker 
players of the first order. 

If at San Francisco the President’s 
ratio, which was apparently agreed upon 
by Stalin, Churchill, and himself, is found 
to be satisfactory, I can see no great 
danger in it, 
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Unity is nct a matter of counting the 
heads of the United Nations; it is x mat- 
ter of the spirit between them. If there 
is to be a deadlock in the voting, it will 
be only a symptom of a deadlock in the 
meeting of minds. 

Let us perfect the mechanism to our 
mutual satisfaction, but let us not mag- 
nify it out of all proportion to its real 
meaning. The mechanism is not the 
thing. The thing that counts is whether 
or not the minds of the representatives 
of the various nations have reached the 
point were they can see alike. Our main 
job is to build the spirit within, so that 
whatever the mechanism. harmony, good 
will, and peace “ill prevail. 


THE GRAZING SERVICE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the Seventy-eighth Congress a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys filed a report entitled 
“The Grazing Service, Its Growth in Ten 
Fiscal Years, 1936-45.” The report has 
been printed and is a part of the records 
of the Senate. 


On March 3 the Secretary of the In- 
terior submitted a letter to the chairman 
of the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys containing a dissent from the 
findings. As a matter of fact, in place of 
being a dissent, the letter is an attempt to 
excuse, and a flimsy attempt to explain. 

I ask that a copy of the letter of 
the Secretary be inserted in the Recorp in 
connection with my remarks. f 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 3, 1945. 
Hon Cart HATCH, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator Hatcu: I want to dissent 
from the findings made in the second partial 
report of the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, pursuant to Senate Reso- 
‘lution 241, Seventy-sixth Congress; Senate 
Resolution 147, Seventy-seventh Congress; 
and Senate Resolution 39, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, and more specifically entitled “The 
Grazing* Service, Its Growth in Ten Fiscal 
Years, 1936-45. 

The report of the subcommittee, in brief: 

1. Reviews appropriations to the Grazing 
Service from year to year for fiscal years 
1936-45, inclusive, upon which information 
the chairman of the subcommittee alleges a 
“mushroom growth” of the Grazing Service 
with the implication that the expansion of 
the agency is not warranted and is not in 
accordance with representations made to the 
Congress. 

2. States that “this committee has reason 
to believe that it is, and has been, the in- 
tention of the Grazing Service, at an oppor- 
tune time, to enlarge its receipts through 
increases in the rates of grazing fees charged 
the livestock users of the open public do- 
main” in order to justify further expansion 
through larger appropriations. 

3. Alleges attempts by the Department to 
nullify or modify the limitation imposed in 
the Taylor Grazing Act with respect to the 
acreage of vacant, unappropriated, and un- 
reserved public lands that may be included 
in grazing districts. 

4. Alleges that the Department has been, 
and still is, attempting to include additional 
land in grazing districts in the State of 
Nevada without the consent of the users of 
the areas affected 
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Each of these points will bo commented 
upon briefly. ; 


THE GROWTH OF THE GRAZING SERVI! 


At the time that the Taylor grazing bills 
(H. R. 2835 and H; R. 6462, 73d Cong.) were 
under consideration by committees of the 
House and the Senate it was the estimate 
of this Department, and it was so stated by 
departmental representatives, including my- 
self, that the acreage of vacant, unappropri- 
ated, unreserved public domain then contem- 
plated for inclusion in grazing uistricts under 
the provisions of the bills could be admin- 
istered by existing agencies of the Depart- 
ment, together with an additional appropria- 
tion of $150,000 to finance a small ccordinat- 
ing agency. The Department's viewpoint on 
cost of administration and organization was 
summarized by Mr. Poole, who was then an 
Assistant Solicitor of the Department of the 
Interior, before the House Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys on February 21, 
1984, when he testified as follows: 

“It 1s not the intention of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to create new bureaus 
to administer this bill. We feel confident 
that the present personnel of the General 
Land Office and the Geological Survey are 
adequately equipped both in experience and 
in knowiedge to administer it. Secondly, 1 
would like to make a statement with ref- 
erence to the costs of administration. We 
have made a study of what we thought 
this measure would inyolve in the way of 
expenses to the users of the range. I have 
discussed it personally with the Secretary 
and it is his opinion that at the present 
time, in view of economic conditions, we 
cannot put a charge on range use which 
would be burdensome to the livestock indus- 
try. We do not, however, think it will cost 
greatly in excess of $150,000. a year to ad- 
minister the bill. That would be very nom- 
inal if spread over the 50,000,000 acres which, 
we contemplate, would be placed within graz- 
ing districts the first year of the acts 
operation.” 

It is to be noted that the $150,000 was con- 
sidered with reference to only 50,000,000 
acres. The apparent inference to be drawn 
from the second partial report of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
is that the estimate of $150,000 applied for 
all time to the full total of 173,000,000 acres 
then estimated to remain in the vacant, 
uneppropriated, and unreserved public do- 
main. 

Subsequently to the consideration of the 
original bill, the plan of district advisory 
boards, made up of members elected by the 
users to represent them in each grazing dis- 
trict, was developed. An additional $100,- 
000 were added to the estimate to defray 
the travel and per diem expenses of the 
board members: while attending meetings 
and performing other duties as members of 
the boards. This brought the initial esti- 
mate of cost of administration up to $250,- 
000, which is the amount that was appro- 
priated by the Congress for the fiscal year 
1936. At the close of that fiscal year, ap- 
proximately 76,900,000 acres of public lands 
had been included in grazing districts upon 
request of the range users. Thus, it will be 
noted that by the end of the second year 
the act was in effect the area in districts 
and, consequently, the size of the job, was 
over 50 percent larger than was estimated 
by the Department when the bill was under 
consideration, 

The demand for the establishment of 
grazing districts quickly outgrew the 80,000,- 
000 acres of vacant, unappropriated, and 
unreserved public land authorized by the 
original Taylor Act. On January 3, 1935, 
Mr. DeRouen introduced an amendment to 
the original act (H. R. 3019) to increase the 
limitation. Hearings were held by the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys of the 
Horse of Representatives, March 1-12, 1935, 
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and by the Senate committee on a com- 
panion measure (S. 2539), May 15 and June 
12, 1985. The amendment authorizing the 
inclusion of 142,000,000 acres was passed 
by the Congress and approved June 26, 1936. 
The total area administered by the Grazing 
Service has subsequentiy been increased to 
142,205,002 acres (as of September 23, 1944) 
including vacaht, unappropriated, and unre- 
served public land, other public land, and 
State, county, corporate, and private land ad- 
ministered under agreement or under the 
Pierce Act, approved June 23, 1938. 

The grazing districts were administered by 
the Division of Grazing. with the assistance of 
the General Land Office, the Geological Sur- 
vey, and the Division of Investigation until 
July 1, 1936. By that time experience had 
proved that both the amount of money and 
the kind and size of organization first esti- 
mated were wholly inadequate for the per- 
formance of a reasonably acceptable job of 
r-\ministration under the act. Moreover the 
size of the job was increased. Not only were 
more districts established but activities not 
included in the early estimates were neces- 
sarily added. These include planning and 
administering the installation of range im- 
provements and soil and moisture conserva- 
tion activities, protecting the range from fire, 
and handling work incident to land ex- 
changes. The cost of these activities has had 
to be carried by funds chargeable to admin- 
istration. 

The Congress, ot course, has been fully in- 
formed on all of these matters, as they were 
made clear each year to the Bureau of the 
Budget end to the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of the Congress when representatives of 
the Department appeared before them in 
connection with the annual appropriations 
for the Department. Practically all of the 
information concerning the appropriations 
and the growth of the Grazing Service con- 
tained in the report, with the exception of 
the names, titles, grades, and salaries of in- 
dividuals employed by the Grazing Service, 
has been made public each year in the Presi- 
dent’s Budget or in the hearings before Con- 
gressional Appropriations Committees. 

It should be cleerly borne in mind, I think, 
that the Taylor Grazing Act, as amended, 
imposes rather large responsibilities on the 
Department of the Interior. Nowhere in the 
committee's report is there an attempt to 
evaluate the character or the size of the job 
thus imposed as a measure of the justifica- 
tion of the amount of the appropriation. 

As state? ir the preamble, the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act is an act to stop injury to the public 
grazing lands by preventing overgrazing and 
soil deterioration, to provide for their orderly 
use, improvement, and development, to sta- 
bilize the livestock industry dependent upon 
the public range, and for other purposes, 

Section 2 of the act instructs the Secretary 
of the Interior, through such funds as may 
be made ayailable for that purpose, to “make 
provision for the protection, administration, 
regulation, and improvement of such grazing 
districts as may be created under the author- 
ity of the foregoing section, and he shall 
make such rules and regulations and estab- 
lish such service, enter into such cooperative 
agreements, and do any and all things neces- 
sary to accomplish the purposes of this act 
and to insure the objects of such grazing dis- 
tricts, namely, to regulate their occupancy 
and use, to preserve the land and its resources 
from destruction or unnecessary injury, to 
provide for the orderly use, improvement, 
and cevelopment of the range.” * * * 
And the Secretary is further authorized to 
“perform such work as may be necessary 
amply to protect and rehabilitate the areas 
subject to the provisions of this act. * * *” 
It will be noted that the act goes much fur- 
ther than merely to administer the range in 
the senna of the use of the range by live- 
stock. 
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There is a vast public interest in this land, 
namely, to preserve the land and its re- 
sources from destruction, and to provide for 
the orderly use, improvement, and develop- 
ment of all the resources, including the 
wildlife, the soil, and the water resources, 
The Department obviously is charged with 
the protection of the soil against erosion, 
and with the protection of stream flow to 
help prevent floods and reduce the siltation 
of streams and reservoirs, which supply water 
for people and lands many of which are far 
distant from the grazing districts. 

To perform these functions on 142,030,000 
acres of public land now in grazing districts, 
interspersed with almost an equal area of 
allenated land, is not a small undertaking. 
Much of this area had been seriously injured 
by more than 80 years of uncontrolled use, 
It was largely undeveloped with regard to 
watering holes, fences, roads, trails, and other 
facilities essential to its efficient use and 
protection. At present, these public lands 
are grazed by approximately 11,000,000 head 
of livestock, which are owned by some 22.000 
ranchmen and farmers. The lands are trib- 
utary to nearly all of the important streams 
of the West that have been developed for 
irrigation and the watersheds of these streams 
need to be safeguarded from damage by 
floods, erosion, and siltation. 

It is the duty of the Department to re- 
quest the necessary funds and to establish 
such an organization as is required to. do 
a reasonably adequate job of administration 
as provided by the act. This has been the 
aim of the Department in presenting and 
justifying requests for appropriations each 
year. While the Department takes no pride 
in its earlier estimates of the costs of admin- 
istration, it would be subject to far more 
justifiable criticism if it failed to request the 
funds from year to year that are found nec- 
essary to perform a reasonably adequate job 
of carrying out the purposes of the Taylor 
Act. 

The report is further confused by the enu- 
meration of expenditures for purposes other 
than for administration in a manner that 
may lead the reader to believe that these 
expenditures, too, should have been limited 
by the $150,000 estimate stated in the hear- 
ings referred to in the report. 

Section 10 of the Taylor Act provides that 
25 percent of all moneys received under the 
act during any fistal year is made available 
when appropriated by Congress for expendi- 
tures by the Secretary of the Interior for 
the construction, purchase, or maintenance 
of range improvements. Requests have been 
made by the Department to the Congress, 
each year, for part or all of this 25 percent 
for the construction or maintenance of es- 
sential range improvements on the Federal 
range lands. Improvements so constructed 
are a direct benefit to the livestock men 
using these ranges, as Well as being useful 
in the administration of the range. 

Section 10 of the Taylor Act also provides 
that 50 percent of the mon ‘y received under 
the act during any fiscal year shall be paid 
at the end thereof by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the State in which the grazing 
district or lands producing such money are 
situated. Presumably this was intended to 
reimburse the States and counties for taxes 
that they might have received had the lands 
not remained in public ownership. However, 
shortly following the passage of the Taylor 
Act, nearly every Western State legislature 
enacted laws that appropriated most or all 
of this money for the benefit of the users of 
the range lands producing this revenue. In 
most States this money is spent in the graz- 
ing districts through the district advisory 
boards for range improvements, predatory 
animal control, etc. Many of the improve- 
ments are installed in cooperation: with the 
Grazing Service and a small portion is do- 
nated to the Grazing Service for construction 
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of the improvements by it. None of this 
money is used for administrative purposes 
but it dees place an additional and added 
responsibility on the Grazing Service from 
an over-all standpoint and has required a 
good deal of time from the regular and part- 
time employees of the service, 

Considerable emphasis is placed on the 
amount of money that the Grazing Service 
received from funds made available throuzh 
the former Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps. The C. C. C. program was established 
primarily for the rehabilitation of unem- 
ployed young men in the years of depression. 
Through the utilization of the camps that 
were allotted to the Grazing Service from 
the fall of 1935 to the closing of the C. C. ©. 
program in 1942, the Grazing Service expend- 
ec approximately $15,000,000 for the con- 
struction of range improvements and for 
«ther work that were all of a direct and 
immediate benefit to the range users as well 
as to the resources. However, this expendi- 
ture left the Grazing Service with a direct 
responsibility for the maintenance and up- 
keep of these improvements, 

Reference is also made to the access road 
program undertaken by the Grazing Service. 
This program was developed to help meet 
tue increased demand for critical minerals 
and timber for war purposes. The Grazing 
Service merely was selected as one of the 
agencies equipped to assist in the construc- 
tion of low standard roads under this pro- 
gram. Moneys for this program were allotted 
to the Grazing Service only after the roads 
had actually been approved by the agencies 
having major responsibility. None of these 
moneys contributed to grazing district ad- 
ministration. However, the roads are of great 
importance nòt only to the mining industry 
but also in many instances to the local resi- 
dents and the stockmen by affording better 
transportation for livestock management and 
for fire protection. Another Senate commit- 
tee in reporting on this contribution of the 
Grazing Service says: 

“The United States Grazing Service, on the 
other hand, received much favorable com- 
ment at most of the subcommittee hearings 
for its sympathetic attitude and understand- 
ing of tne problems of our small-mine opera- 
tors. This service appears to realize—and 
tries to conduct itself accordingly—that most 
operators need only inexpensive, passable 
truck trails to make their properties accessi- 
ble. This bureau has had considerable past 
experience in the construction of simple truck 
trails on grazing lands and in connection 
with C. C, C. camps. It has shown itself 
anxious to be of the utmost assistance in 
helping to solve the access-road problems of 
the small-mine operators. Various sugges- 
tions the United States Grazing Service has 
made for improving the routine of handling 
access-road applications have not had the 
attention of the Public Roads Administration 
which they deserve.”* 

The soil and moisture appropriations are 
available in accordance with the fourth re- 
organization plan whereby certain functions 
on interior lands formerly performed by_the 
Soil Conservation Service of the Department 
of Agriculture under legislation separate 
from the Taylor Act were transferred to the 
Department of the Interior. This money is 
used under the over-all soil and moisture 
program for the arresting of erosion and for 
moisture conservation in lands that have 
suffered from past abuse. The resulting 
benefits inure to the livestock industry as 
well as to the public at large, 


1From the preliminary report of the Sub- 
committee on Mining and Minerals Industry 
to the Special Committee to Study and Sur- 
vey Problems of American Small Business, 
S. Res. 66, p. 64. 
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ALLEGED INTENTION TO INCREASE RECEIPTS IN 
ORDER TO JUSTIFY LARGER APPROPRIATIONS 
It is the duty, of course, of the Department 

of the Interior to collect fees or other charges 

as authorized or directed by law. It has 
never been the policy of the Department, 
however, necessarily to match the moneys 
collected through each bureau or agency with 
the appropriations for that bureau. The re- 
ceipts of some of the agencies in the De- 
partment exceed the appropriations, but this 
is not so in all cases, That depends upon 
the purposes and instructions of each par- 
ticular act. Appropriations for the Grazing 

Service have greatly: exceeded the receipts 

during the past 10 years, if all appropriations, 

irrespective of their purpose, are lumped to- 
gether. These appropriations, including the 

60 percent of receipts paid to States, ac- 

cording to the figures in table 1 of the re- 

port, have emounted (through the fiscal year 

1945) to $36,949,793 10. The net payments 

into the Treasury after deducting the pay- 

ments to the States and to the Indians, 
through the fiscal year 1945, will amount to 
approximately $3,530,000. 

When the Taylor bills were before the Con- 
gress, representatives of the Department 
testified that, in their opinion, in the early 
years of administration of the act, the fees 
charged should be limited to a nominal or 
minimum reasonable figure and that the 
costs of administration should not exceed the 
receipts. This commitment, as indicated in 
the report, has been substantially lived up to, 
both with respect to the amount of the fees 
and the relationship between them and the 
costs of administration. 

However, the reference to nominal fees dur- 
ing the early years of administration was not 
intended to be applicable indefinitely. The 
present fee of 5 cents a head a month for 
cattle and 1 cent for sheep was clearly indi- 
cated, when it was set in 1936, to be a tem- 
porary fee applicable during the period of 
establishment of administration. In this 
connection attention is called to a letter to 
the chairman, Committee on the Public 
Lands of the House of Representatives, 
dated June 20, 1933, in which the following 
statement is made: 

“Tt is estimated that under present condi- 


tions of use and at normal prices the value - 


of the anual forage crop on the vacant pub- 
lic lands available for harvesting by grazing 
animals is approximately $10,000,000. It is 
estimated further that under regulation de- 
signed to permit the maximum reasonable 
vse without abuse, the value of the forage 
crop may be increased by 25 to 50 percent, 
indicating a total value of twelve to fifteen 
million dollars. If all the suitable public 
domain were placed in grazing districts under 
the proposed bill, the revenue that might 
reasonably be derived would vary from one- 
fourth to one-twentieth of the value of the 
forage crop, Under conceivable conditions it 
might therefore run as low as half a million 
dollars a year, or perhaps under the most 
favorable conditions approach a maximum 
upward of $4,000,000 a year. * * + 

“The cost of administration will depend 
largely upon the character and intensity of 
administrative operations. It is believed that 
these should be kept at a minimum, and by 
reason of operations already carried on by 
the Department of the Interior throughout 
the public land area the cost can be held to 
a very nominal figure and perhaps can be 
defrayed entirely from normal appropria- 
tions made for the Land Department. 

“It would seem reasonable, in the early 
years of grazing administration of the pub- 
lic lands, to limit reyenue to a nominal or 
minimum reasonable figure and to so limit 
the costs of administration that they will not 
exceed the revenue.” 

There was considerable discussion at that 
time and subsequently as to whether or not 
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the act was intended as a revenue-producing 
measure. It is the opinion of the Department 
that it is uot so intended. In that con- 
nection, however, there is need for clarifica- 
tion of what is meant by “revenue-produc- 
ing.” If any money paid into the United 
States Treasury is revenue, then the charg- 
ing of any fee for the use of the public range 
makes it a revenue-producing measure. On 
the other hand, if “revenue-producing” is 
taken to mean that collections exceed the ex- 
penditures so as to result in a net revenue to 
the Government, then the Taylor Act is not 
a revenue-producing measure. The latter 
is the interpretation used by the Department. 

The act provides in connection with the 
granting of permits to livestock owners, that 
there shall be “the payment annually of 
reasonable fee: in each case to be fixed or 
determined from time to time.” 

A reasonable fee is considered to be one 
that represents a fair value of the forage 
obtained by the user. Under the terms of 
the act the Depurtment feels that it is in- 
cumbent upon it to determine and charge 
such a fee, Nowhere in the act is there an 
expression, or even an implication, that the 
cost to the Government in carrying out the 
provisions of the act and the fees to be 
charged should necessarily bear any rela- 
tion to each other. It is only fair to expect 
that in the long run the returns from graz- 
ing fees should be sufficient reasonably to 
offset the costs of administration, protection, 
conservation, and development that are of 
a direct benefit to the grazing users, But 
such a relationship at this time during the 
initial stages of administration, protection, 
conservation, and development is unwork- 
able. It is the opinion of the Department 
that the fees to be charged and the costs of 
administration, development, and improve- 
ment should be determined separately on 
their own merits. 


ALLEGED ATTEMPTS TO NULLIFY OR MODIFY THE 
ACREAGE LIMITATION 


The report deals at some length with what 
it alleges are attempts by the Department to 
nullify or modify the limitation placed by 
the act upon the acreage of vacant, unap- 
propriated, and unreserved lands that may 
be placed in grazing districts. It might con- 
vey to some readers, the implication that 
Congress found ‘it necessary to amend the 
original Taylor Act to increase the limitation 
from 80,000,000 acres to 142,000,000 acres be- 
cause of some improper action of the De- 
partment in learning from the owners of 
livestock using the range that a larger acre- 
age of grazing districts was desired than was 
provided under the original limitation. It 
is believed, however, that the Congress acted 
purely on the merits of the situation. 

The Department of the Interior, it is true, 
has sought to interpret the provisions of sec- 
tion 1 of the act with respect to the acreage 
limitation for the purpose of ascertaining 
their intended scope and application. Stat- 
utory interpretation is a recognized branch 
of the law to which resort must be had in 
many instances when the meaning of certain 
wording of an act is not altogether clear, It 
is only proper that the agency charged with 
the administration of a statute should seek 
to ascertain its true intent in order that the 
will of the Congress may be given effect. 

The testimony of the Department favoring 
the increase in the limitation was based 
upon the summary of tabulations made at 
a series of meetings held in the Western 
States during 1934-35, at which users of the 
range indicated that they desired districts 
established with an acreage totaling 142,640,- 
000 acres, At that time the Department 
believed that 143,000,000 acres would be 
sufficient acreage for all grazing lands suit- 
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able for inclusion in grazing districts* The 
following is quoced from testimony presented 
to the Committee on the Public Lands of the 
House of Representatives on March 1, 1935, 
when that committee was holding hearings 
on the proposed amendment, as an example 
of the interest in the establishment of graz- 
ing districts: 

“On January 24, 1935, a State-wide meeting 
was held at Reno, Nev., under the Taylor 
Grazing Act, attended by approximately 600 
persons. 

“A State-wide advisory committce was 
elected from the local sheep and cattle men, 
and immediately after the main meeting the 
entire State committee went into executive 
session and recommended unanimously that 
the entire State of Nevada be put into five 
districts under the act, covering an area of 
61,000,000 acres of public domain,” 

To date, grazing districts have been estab- 
lished covering a total of approximately 33,- 
600,000 acres of public domain in that State. 

The Department will consider it a duty to 
bring to the attention of Congress the need 
for any further increase in the limitation. 
However, before doing so, it would feel obliged 
properly to interpret the scope of the present 
limitation, This becomes more important as 
the extent of the limitation becomes nearly 
exhausted, a matter that is receiving the at- 
tention of the Department at the present 
time in order that it will be prepared to meet 
further needs in the establishment of graz- 
ing districts. 


ALLEGED EFFORTS TO CREATE ADDITIONAL DIS- 
TRICTS WITH OR WITHOUT THE CONSENT OF 
THE USERS 
The committee report treats, also, with 

what it declares to be efforts of the Depart- 

ment over a period of years and still in prog- 
ress to create additional grazing districts or 
to make additions to those already estab- 
lished in the State of Nevada, with or with- 
out the consent of the users in the affected 
areas. As indicated in the quotation cited 

above, the stockmen of Nevada early in 1935, 

selected a committee consisting of 45 prom- 

inent stockmen from all parts of the State, 
from among approximately 609 persons who 
attended a State-wide meeting held at Reno, 

Nev., to discuss the establishment of graz- 

ing districts. This committee recommended 

that the entire State of Nevada, covering an 
aren of 51,000,000 acres of public domain, be 
placed in grazing districts. One of the rea- 

sons for raising the limitation to 142,000,000 

acres was to make it possible to follow the 

wishes of these people. Subsequently, kow- 
ever, for reasons not fully understood, cer- 
tain stockmen and other residents have op- 
posed the establishment of further districts 

so that, at this time, there are some 19,000,000 

acres more or less of public land in Nevada 

which, except for certain areas now used as 

a bombing range, are still being used under 

much the same conditions as applied to the 

remainder of the public land before the 

Taylor Act was passed in 1934. There have 

even been cbjections, in some instances, to 

holding meetings formally to discuss the es- 
tablishment of new districts or making addi- 
tions to existing ones. 

The Department has followed the policy of 
establishing grazing districts only with the 
approval of the majority of the users who at- 
tended meetings formally held for consider- 
ing establishment of districts, except in in- 
stances where some emergency relating to the 
public interest exists. It may be that there 
are differences of opinion among individuals 
in the Department as to the existence of an 
emergency sufficient to warrant the estab- 
lishment of additional grazing districts in 

ovada, as expressed in the intradepartment- 
al memoranda, from which the committee re- 


* Report to the Senate on H. R. 1094 (Pub- 
lic, 827, 74th Cong.). 
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port quotes at length. However, it would ap- 
Pear that the Department should be judged 
ky its actions and not by what may have 
been discussed at some intradepartmental 
conference. Action with reference to the 
19,000,090 acres in Nevada has long been de- 
layed owing to the objections of some of the 
residents In the area involved. The policy 
of establishing districts in that area only 
upon the consent of the resident users has 
been followed and will be followed unless the 
Department finds that failure to establish 
administration upon this land constitutes 
an emergency involving the public interest in 
metters for which it is made responsible by 
law. 

The necessity of safcguarding the public 
interest in the public land has always been 
a fundamental policy of the Department of 
the Interlor under my administration. This 
position was stated in the Acting Secretary’s 
letter to Senator McCarran, January 7, 1940, 
and quoted In the report as follows: 

“As I vicw the Taylor Grazing Act, it is a 
mandate to the Department of the Interior 
to administer all federally owned lands in the 
interest of conservation and stabilization of 
the livestock industry. It is the desire of 
the Department, in carrying out this man- 
date, to edhere to the wishes of the local 
livestock operators concerning the establish- 
ment. of grazing districts to the extent that 
they may be consistent with proper land ad- 
ministration. However, the D2partment 
could not agree if their wishes would result 
in defeating the principles and purposes cf 
the Taylor Act.” 

There are two ways by which the public 
interest in the public domain lands may be 
safeguarded under the Taylor Act—by in- 
cluding the tands in grazing districts or by 
leasing them under section 15 of the act. 
Therefore, if it is the consensus of the in- 
terested users that the lands in central and 
southern Nevada are so situated as not to 
justify their inclusion in grazing districts, 
and if appropriate proceedings under the 
law letd to a conclusion that these lands 
should not be placed under grazing district 
administration. the Department will then 
consider leasing them under section 15 of the 
act, 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD L. ICKES, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
March 28 last, the chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, the senior Senator 
from Nevada, in reply to the so-called 
dissent letter of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, filed a reply, in which at the con- 
clusion I said: 

Nothing that has come to our attention in 
bureaucratic administration presents a more 
glaring demand for ‘prudent, economic, and 
drastic curtailment by the Appropriations 
Committees of both Houses; and we respect- 
fully suggest that the report and the Secre- 
tary’s letter and this reply be presented to 
the members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee having the Interior Department appro- 
priation in hand. 


I respectfully ask unanimous consent 
that this letter also be inserted in the 
Recorp in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Marcu 28, 1945. 
Hon CARL A. HATCH, 

Chairman Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am in receipt of a copy of 
a letter of date March 3, 1945, addressed to 
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yourself as chairman of the Committee on 
Public Lands, and purporting to be signed 
by the Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Harold 
L. Ickes.. The letter referred to has as its 
introductory expression the desire of the 
Secretary to dissent from the findings made 
in the second partial report of the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
This is a reply to the letter referred to. 

In this letter, Secretary Ickes, or whomso- 
ever under the Secretary formulated the let- 
ter, undertakes to “dissent from the findings 
made in the second partial report of the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, pursuant to Senate Resclution 241, Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress and Senate Resolution 
89. Sevently-eighth Congress, and more spe- 
cifically entitled, ‘The Grazing Service, Its 
Growth in 10 Fiscal Years, 1936—45.'" 

Whoever prepared the dissent fof the Sec- 
retary was careful not to challenge any 
statement of fact in the partial report filed 
with your committee and with the Senate, 
and which is known as Report No. 404, part 2, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, second session. 
Substantially all, if not all, of the 10-page 
dissenting letter, purporting to be signed by 
Secretary Ickes, is defensive. It appears to 
be limited to an attempt to justify the 
growth, size, and scope of the Grazing Serv- 
ice, the areas it administers, and the man- 
ner in which these have been expanded. 
Attempted argument on these points would 
seem hardly to be pertinent here, since the 
story unfolded in the report and based on 
facts taken from the files and records of the 
Grezing Service speaks for itself. 

The Secretary's letter takes up the topic 
first, The Growth of tne Grazing Service, 
and fully half of the 10 pages are devoted to 
a long and labored argument that attempts 
to justify that growth. The argument falls 
into two parts: First, the Secretary attempts ` 
to interpret his early estimate of the cost of 
administering the Taylor Grazing Act as ap- 
plicable only to the first year or years thereof. 
and that this. estimated cost contemplated 
oniy the administration of some 50.000.000 
acres to ke In grazing districts. Secondly. it 
is argued at length that as the administra- 
tion developed it was found that the Taylor 
Grazing Act imposed upon the Department 
many and varied responsibilities, which in 
turn required the rendering of numerous and 
costly and ever-expanding services. 

Apparently, these later-discovered respon- 
sibilities and required services were not 
thought of by either the Congress or the De- 
partment when the Taylor grazing bill and 
the amendments to the act were under con- 
sideration, from 1933 to 1936. Yet these con- 
stitute what the Interior Department likes 
to call its mandate for Congress; and they 
furnish the major basis, or justification for 
the constant and increasing expansion of 
the Grazing Service and the areas under its 
admin~ istration. 

After a careful reading of the extended 
hearings before the /ublic Lands Committees 
of Congress, through 1933 to 1986, it is dif- 
ficult to escape the conclusion that the De- 
partment has overlocked few opportunities 
to develop and expand its mandate, through 
its own interpretations. These interpreta- 
tions apparently are still in process and il- 
limitable. 

Some of these interpretations, pertaining 
to the areas administered by the Grazing 
Service and the attempts to extend them, 
are outlined in the second partial re- 
port by quotations from the Department's 
files, but these are passed over in the Secre- 
tary’s letter. It seems to matter little that 
these ever-broadening intepretations are in 
conflict with the opinion of the Attorney 
General as to the clear intent of Congress 
and the Taylor Grazing Act. 

The Secretary frankly admits that the 
Department takes no pride in its earlier es- 
timates of the cost of administration, and 
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he then proceeds to argue that his own esti- 
mate of $150,000 per year was intended to 
apply only to the early stages of administra- 


tion and to an area of 50,000,000 acres to be ` 


included in grazing districts. In support of 
this he quotes the following from the state- 
ment of Assistant Solicitor Poole before the 
House committee on February 21, 1934: “We 
do not, however, think it will cost greatly in 
excess of $150,000 a year to administer the 
bill. That would be very nominal if spread 
over the 50,000,000 acres which, we contem- 
plate, would be placed within grazing dis- 
tricts the first year of the act’s operation.” 
(This statement is also quoted in the sec- 
ond partial report, p. 3). However, it was 
clearly stated in these hearings that the bill 
and ect would cover an estimated total of 
173.000.000 acres, since the isolated tracts, 
which ar administered by the General Land 
Cffice, are covered by section 15 of the act. 

Two days tater, in the same hearing, the 
following interrogatory was directed to Sec- 
retary Ickes by a member of the committee: 

“Mr. Poole gave us as ats opinion the other 
day that if the bill passes and these public 
lands in these public-land States are turned 
over to the Interior Department that, with 
the machinery that they already have 
through the General Land Office and other- 
wise, it can be administered annually for 
approximately $150,000 in addition to your 
machinery aiready set up. Do you concur 
on that, Mr. Secretary?” The Secretary's re- 
ply was indirect, but it implied concurrence. 
(See p. 3, second partial report.) On the 
same day Mr. Poole told the committee: 
“These administrative agencies (General 
Land Office and Geological Survey) need but 
little supplemental aid in administering the 
Taylor bill.” 

In a letter of February 17, 1934, to the 
chairman of the House committee, just a few 
days prior to the above testimony, Secretary 
Ickes made this significant statement: “The 
cost of administration will depend largely 
upon the character and intensity of admin- 
istration. It is believed that these should 
be Kept at a minimum and by reason of 
operations already carried on by the Dep: rt- 
ment of the Interior throughout the public- 
land area the cost can be held to a very 
nominal figure and perhaps can be defrayed 
entirely from normal appropriations. made 
for the Land Department.” (See second par- 
tial report, p. 3.) 

A year later, March 5, 1935, when the same 
House committee had uncer discussion the 
appropriation requested for the Division of 
Grazing, the following discussion ensued: 

“Mr. WEARIN. Does the gentleman mean 
to infer, in other words, that the operation 
cost would reasonably begin to be larger next 
year, if this bill passes? 

“Mr. Poote. I think not. The process of 
organization is by far the most expensive, 
and it should certainly decrease rather than 
increase in administrative detail.” (Second 
partial report, p. 4.) 

These statements and cthers cited in the 
second partial report from testimony before 
the committees of Congress, do not support 
the present contention of the Secretary with 
respect to the early estimates of the cost of 
administration. 

The Secretary’s letter next offers comments 
under the heading, “Alleged intention to in- 
crease receipts in order to justify larger 
appropriations.” The statements on this 
subject are limited to one paragraph, and 
these differ in no important particular from 
those that appear in the second partial re- 
port. It is difficult to discern what dissent 
the Secretary intended to convey. 

There then follows, under the above gen- 
eral heading, two full pages of discussion on 
grazing fees, the principal import of which 
appears to be, (1) that the period of nomi- 
nal grazing fees was intended, by the Inte- 
rior Department, to be limited to the early 
stages of administration, and (2) that the 
Taylor Grazing Act was not intended to be 
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a revenue-producing measure. The Secre- 
tary specifically states: “It is the opinion 
of the Department that it is not so intended.” 
He added that: “Revenue producing is taken 
to mean that collections exceed the expendi- 
tures so as to result in a net revenue to the 
Government.” 

But it is hard to see the relevancy of this 
discussion or any discussion of grazing fees 
to the second partial report. That report is 
not concerned with grazing fees, except in- 
directly. The report was written before the 
increase in grazing fees was proposed by the 
Director of Grazing, on November 23-25, 1944, 
though it was not printed until a short time 
thereafter. 

The Secretary's third dissent is treated 
under the heading “Alleged attempts to 
nullify or modify the acreage limitation.” 
The criticism, if such it may be designated, 
is confined to a’ pious fear that the commit- 
tee report “might convey to some readers the 
implication that Congress found it necessary 
to amend the original Taylor Act to increase 
the limitation from 80,000,000 acres to 142,- 
000,000 acres because of some improper action 
of the Department in learning from the 
owners of livestock using the range that a 
larger acreage of grazing districts was desired 
than was provided under the original limi- 
tation.” 

This apprehension is evidently aroused by 
the statement on page 33 of the report that 
“immediately after the original act was ap- 
proved the Department proceeded to hold a 
series of meetings of livestock men through- 
out the public-land States. * * * Asa 
result of these meetings the Department im- 
mediately took steps to establish 50 grazing 
districts, with tentative boundaries, embrac- 
ing approximately 140,000,000 acres of the 
public domain. The Department then asked 
the Congress to increase the area limitation 
from 80,000,000 acres to approximately 142,- 
000,000 acres. This the Congress did, after 
extensive hearings. * * +” 

This procedure on the part of the Depart- 
ment did actually provoke much resentment 
and questioning in the committees of Con- 
gress. Typical of these congressional re- 
actions is the following questioning by Con- 
gressman Morr. directed to Mr. Poole on 
March 6, 1935: “Why did not the Department 
go ahead and organize these districts on the 
basis of the 80,000,009 acres, as the lay pro- 
vides, instead of proceeding without au- 
thority to organize them on a larger basis and 
then coming in to Congress and asking for 
an amendment of the law to conform to the 
manner and scale on which they actualy had 
organized the grazing districts? My question 
is, Why that was done?” (See p. 39 of second 
partial report.) 

This third dissent by the Secretary omits 
all other reference or reply to the full seven 
pages in the second partial report, which 
factually portray, from the Department’s own 
files and record, its persistent and continu- 
ing “attempts to nullify or modify the acre- 
age limitation.” These attempts have gone 
on, in defiance of the clear intent of the Con- 
gress and the Taylor Grazing Act. 

First, the Department got its Solicitor to 
rule that a withdrawal of the full 173,000,000 
acres, effected 5 months after the passage of 
the Taylor Grazing Act, removed the entire 
area from the category of “vacant, unappro- 
priated, and unreserved public lands,” and 
that, therefore, none of these lands were sub- 
ject to the limitation on acreages in graz- 
ing districts. But the Attorney General ruled 
that such an interpretation would make the 
acreage limitation a nullity; that Congress 
clearly intended the language and limitation 
in the act to apply to public lands which were 
vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved at 
the time the act was passed, and not at some 
future date. 

Next, the Grazing Service attempted to have 
withdrawn for inclusion in grazing districts 
an area which would have increased the total 
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areas to 10,000,000 acres in excess of the 80,- 
000,000-acre limitation then in effect. It was 
proposed that this withdrawal be made under 
the authority of a law (of 1910) other than 
the Taylor Grazing Act. However, the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office objected 
to this attempt to circumvent, by indirec- 
tion, the clear meaning of the act, and the 
proposed withdrawal was not approved. 

Failing in these directions, the Grazing 
Service, and certain other Department offi- 
cials, including the Assistant Secretary, have 
since then arbitrarily interpreted an increas- 
ing number of categories of public lands with- 
in grazing districts to be not chargeable to 
the acreage Imitation. The fact that a high 
proportion of these allegedly nonchargeable 
public lands were withdrawn or reserved sub- 
sequent to the passage of the act and there- 
fore are clearly in violation of the ruling by 
the Attorney General and the clear meaning 
of the act, appears not to enter into the equa- 
tion. Through these interpretations, if al- 
lowed to stand, the areas of public lands with- 
in grazing districts can easily be extended in- 
definitely, by the simple device of Classify- 
ing increasing portions thereof as not charge- 
able to the acreage limitation. 

These are the matters treated in detail in 
the second partial report as the attempts to 
nullify or medify the acreage limitation. But 
these the Secretary chose to omit, and fails 
to deny, in his dissent from this section of 
the report. 

The Secretary’s final dissent from the 
committee’s report is presented under the 
heading “Alleged efforts to create addi- 
tional districts with or without the con- 
sent of the users.” Here again, the Sec- 
retary does not challenge any of the facts 
presented in the report, which is’ almost 
exclusively factual throughout. The Sec- 
retary stated that early in 1935 a meeting 
of approximately 600 persons was held in 
Reno, Nev.; that from these a committee 
of 45 stockmen was selected; and that this 
committee recommended that the entire 
State be placed within grazing districts. 
This could not be done because the 80.000.- 
000-acre limitation was then in effect, hence 
some 19,000,000 acres have been left outside 
of the districts. 

The Secretary makes this rather remark- 
able statement, viewed in the light of the 
record disclosed by the committee report: 
“The Department has followed the policy of 
establishing grazing districts only with the 
approval of the majority of the users who 
attended meetings formally held for con- 
sidering establishment of districts. * * +" 
This assertion can be true only in the sense 
that the Grazing Service and certain other 
Department officials, attempt to recognize as 
binding only the original committee meet- 
ing, held in Renc early in 1935. Yet, over 
the intervening years, numerous other meet- 
ings of public-land users have been held at 
different points in the State, the latest be- 
ing at Alamo, Nev., on June 30, 1944, 

Most, or all, of these meetings were held 
pursuant to official notices published in the 
local press and in the Official Register. At 
substantially all of these meetings, when 
voting was permitted, the results disclosed 
large majorities to be opposed to the es- 
tablishment of additional districts or the 
extension of existing ones. Just why these 
meetings are not considered by the Grazing 
Service and the Secretary to have been for- 
mally held or valid is far from clear. 

The committee report discloses that the 
General Land Office has quite consistently 
maintained that the original meeting of 
1935 is no longer binding and it has in- 
sisted that new meetings are necessary to 
meet the requirements of the act before new 
districts or new district areas may be es- 
tablished. The later meetings referred to 
above have resulted from that insistence. 
But the Grazing Service still contends that 
the original meeting of 1935 meets all re- 
quirements. 
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The record in the committee report, taken 
fro:a the files cf the Grazing Service, shows 
that at the Alamo meeting of June 1944, at 
least, the Grazing Gervice officials who con- 
Cucted it were under instructions not to 
permit an expression through a vote and 
that a vote, if taken, would be in nowise 
binding upon the Department. However, a 

- Vote was taken, by the stockmen themselves, 
in spite of the Grazing Service officials pres- 
ent, and the result was a very large majority 
opposed to any extension of the grazing dis- 
trict area. But immediately after this meet- 
ing the Acting Director of Grazing, who 
presided, recommended to his superior that, 
in spite of the vote, the proposed area be 
added to the grazing district. 

In the face of this record, set forth in 
muzh more. detail in the committee report, 
the Secretary's declaration that “The Depart- 
ment has followed the policy of establishing 
grazing districts only with the approval of 
the majority of the users who attended meet- 
ings formally held * * *” hardly calls 
for further comment. 

The Secretary’s letter contains this further 
comment: “For reasons not fully understood, 
certain stockmen and other residents have 
cpposed the establishment of further dis- 
tricts * * +" It is respectfully suggested 
that if the Secretary will carefully read pages 
49 to 48 of the second partial report these 
reasons will become reasonably clear, Much 
further clarification is available in the con- 
siderable volume of petitions, protests, and 
other correspondence which has flowed dur- 
ing the past 3 or 4 years from the resident 
Nevada stockmen and the Department’s field 
employees to the Grazing Service, the office 
of the Secretary, and to the Nevada delegation 
in Congress. 

The report sought to be dissented from 

- by whomsoever prepared the letter for the 
Secretary passes through the fire of the Sec- 
retary’s letter with its glarirg facts still un- 
tarnished. The report reveals unjustifiable 
expansion of the Grazing Service and unwar- 
ranted expenditures by that Service. Nothing 

* that has come to our attention in bureau- 
cratic administration presents a more glaring 
demand for prudent economic and drastic 
curtailment by the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of both Houses; and we respectfully sug- 
gest that the report and the Secretary’s letter 
end this reply be presented to the members 
of the Appropriations Committee having the 
Interior Department appropriation in hand. 

Respectfully, 
Pat McCarran. 


UTILIZATICN OF MANPOWER RE- 
SOURCES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the report of the committee of conference 
on. the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 1752) to amend the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LANGER obtained the floor. 

Mr. BROOKS. Will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. LANGER, 
from Illinois. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, it is 
my judgment that the passage of the 
pending bill would mark a tragic chapter 
in our democratic way of life under our 
representative form of government. 
This great, free land composed of more 
than 135,000,000 free men and women, 
representing all the creeds, colors, and 
cultures of mankind, is at death grips 
with the forces of arrogant totalitarian 
powers throughout the world. We have 
called, trained, equipped, and dispatched 
more than 11,000,000 of our. sons and 


I yield to the Senator 
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daughters to the ends of the earth to 
meet and to defeat the armed forces of 
men who would destroy our foi_n of gov- 
ernment and our way of life. 

The war news is good. Our armies 
have swarmed over the Rhine in Ger- 
many and are beating back the enemy 
toward the heart of their country in 
Berlin. General MacArthur is mopping 
up after his return to the Philippines. 
Our Navy has decisively defeated the 
enemy’s navy in the Pacific, and the 
marines by capturing strategic islands 
are clearing the way for future landings 
on the coasts of China or Japan. 

Any mention of these successes and 
victories carries with it the profound 
gratitude and indebtedness of our entire 
people to the men and women who heave 
paid with their lives cr wounded bodies 
for our safety and our freedom. We are 
proud of and pay our highest tribute to 
the military and naval leaders of our 
country as they map the strategy, lay 
the pians, and direct our forces in their 
march toward ultimate victory. 

In a somewhat lesser degree, but none- 
theless sincere, we express our highest 
preise and profcund appreciation to the 
men and women who have made such 
great contributions to this unprecedent- 
ed conflict cf arms—to the millions of 
men and women who have worked in our 
factories and mines, on the farms, on the 
trucks, steamships, and railroads; to the 
industrial managers who have developed 
modern production methods; to the 
scientists and doctors who have worked 
wonders in the laboratories; to the mil- 
lions who, in their own way, unheralded 
and unsung, have made their constant 
contribution to our gigantic war effort. 

Mr. President, never in the history of 
mankind has any people contributed so 
much and gone so far to preserve their 
own freedom and extend its possibilities 
throughout the world. ' 

This unprecedented accomplishment 
which we must push and support to its 
ultimate end is the accumulated result 
of the united effort of a free people who 
would rather die than lose their freedom. 

Our fighting forces, recruited from 
every walk and element of our Nation, 
have proved to be the best fighting men 
and women on earth because they are 
free, born of free parents. They have 
the initiative, the genius, and the un- 
eonquerable will of the daughters and 
sons of freedom. 

They are meeting the enemy and beat- 
ing him with superior instruments and 
weapons and munitions developed, man- 
ufactured, or produced by freemen at 
home. 

The American production for this 
global war effort has surprised our friends 
and completely astounded our enemies. 

Today, as our gallant sons and daugh- 
ters forge their way along tragic and 
bloody roads to victory, we in the Senate 
are considering the passage of a bill 
which would -change the method by 
which the free American people have 
thus far performed the production mir- 
acle of the ages. 

By this bill it is proposed to place in 
one man’s hands the power to shackle 
and bind both labor and industrial man- 
agement to future Government edict. 
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Under this proposed law we would say 
to the patriotic men and wemen of Amer- 
ica that henceforth, under pain of pen- 
alty, “Your actions, efforts, and contrib- 
uting endeavors will be determined by 
one man who:shall write regulations, and 
if you violate them you shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment for not more than 
12 menths, or by fine not togexceed 
$10,009, or both.” Under this proposed 
law, we would say to the patriotic men 
and women cf lebór and management, 
2s well, “Now that you have produced 
the supplies for the greatest armed force 
in Americen history, now that you have 
preduced the supplies for cur aliies when 
their backs were to the wall until the 
very eve of victory in Europe. you will 
henceforth be denied the individual free- 
dom for which your sons and daughters 
have fought or died and for which you 
have produced so much.” Under this 
provesed law we would say to every in- 
dustry or business enterprise, “Hence- 
forth if you incur the displeasure of one 
men or his swarm of agents, he has 
power to penalize, or possibly ruin your 
business.” Unger the provisions of this 
proposed law, even a returned wounded 
veteran who sought or secured employ- 
ment in a war-production plant would be 
subject to a fine or imprisonment for 
viclation of a regulation promulgated by 
a civilian who had neither seen, suffered, 
nor sacrificed in any front-line service in 
the defense of his country. 

Mr. President, it has been argued that 
we must adopt the pending conference 
report because it is the duty of the Con- 
gress to raise and support armies. 

No one would contend that we should 
not do whatever is necessary to provide 
the production to supply and support our 
gallant men and women to the ery limit 
of the resources of America. T> support 
and supply them is our ‘irst duty and 
obligation. However, the production 
problem of America was, and is, essen- 
tially an industrial problem. The heads 
of our armed forces outline, define, and 
determine the nature, kind, and num- 
bers of instruments, weapons, and ar- 
ticles they need, and the inventive genius 
and capacity of American labor and in- 
dustrial leadership have worked miracles 
in providing them. 

Today the heads and leaders of all 
branches of labor and menagement 
throughout America not only ask us not 
to pass this bill but warn us that its 
passage will retard our. unprecedented 
production and cause confusion and 
chaos that may prolong the war. 

Since this global gigantic war effort 
demands our united ability and effort, it 
becomes our duty to determine whose 
edvice we shall take as we attempt to 
fulfill our grave responsibility. 

I have not questioned the advice of the 
military and naval leaders as to the 
strategy which they would follow. I 
have not questioned their judgment as 
to the size of the Army, Navy, or com- 
ponent parts. I have not questioned 
their determination as to the number or 
kinds of ships, planes, weapons, or sup- 
plies they wanted. In all of these mat- 
ters they are the best qualified judges 
by training and experience to advise the 
Congress, and they have had compiete 
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support. They have been trained as 
professional men in the art of strict mili- 
tary and naval tactics and rigid dis- 
cipline, but they are not trained profes- 
sional men as experts in the art of labor 
and management cooperation so neces- 
sary to maximum production. 

Therefore, I shall follow the combined 
and ynanimous advice of labor and man- 
agement in my supreme desire to produce 
the maximum of weapons and materials 
to save every possible life at the front 
and hasten the day of ultimate victory. 

We must keep in mind, Mr. President, 
that there has been a growing phi- 
losophy of government all over the world 
whereby ambitious men with their mili- 
tary strength and might have centralized 
power in the hands of individuals 
whereby the rights and liberties of men 
were withdrawn and denied. It was this 
philosophy which was not courageously 
resisted that resulted in the tragic con- 
flict in which we are now engaged. 

The same philosophy has moved with 
regrettable speed in our own country. 
We have passed through emergency after 
emergency, each time yielding up more 
and more power in the hands of the few. 
From a nation living under written 
statutes, interpreted by courts of jus- 
tice, we have moved with tragic swiftness 
to a people ruled by regulations and 
judged by bureaus and commissions. 

Power feeds upon power, and the war 
has added not only to the necessity for 
certain powers but the lust for more and 
more power. In the light of our mag- 
nificent production record and the unani- 
mous advice of those responsible for 
future production, this bill represents 
another unwarranted grab for power that 
should be emphatically rejected. 

It has always been understood that 
when the armed forces asked for un- 
limited funds and authority, théy were 
providing for a surplus for at least 6 
months’ supply in advance of their 
present operations. The war in Europe 
is moving today with far greater success 
than was originally anticipated and with 
less cost in life and matériel. How, then, 
can such an assault upon civilian liberty 
at home, as is provided for in this bill, 
be necessary at this late hour? Why en- 
slave American civilians on the eve of 
the liberation of the people of the Old 
World? 

I have great respect for and confidence 
in our American system of production— 
in labor and management. They are not 
separate and apart from our united war 
effort. They are blood and sinew of it. 
Their sons and daughters, their husbands 
and loved ones, fill the ranks of our 
armed forces. Given a definite program, 
they will do in the future what they have 
done in the past. They will prove that 
free labor will continue to work miracles 
in the cause of freedom. Before the Con- 
gress grants more power over the lives of 
our civilians we should demand that 
existing agencies be efficiently manned 
and existing power be intelligently 
utilized. 

The Congress has the duty to raise and 
support armies and navies to protect our 
country and our liberty. It is also our 
solemn duty to protect our liberties at 
home while our Army and Navy fight for 
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them abroad. Therefore, Mr. President, 
to support our armed forces, I shall vote 
against the conference report and there- 
by protect the liberties at home for which 


_ they fight. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from North Dakota yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The clerk will 
call the roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Guffey Murdock 
Austin Gurney Murray 
Bailey Hart O'Daniel 
Ball Hatch O'Mahoney 
Bankhead Hayden Pepper 
Barkley Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hill Reed 
Brewster Johnson, Calif. Revercomb 
Briggs Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Brooks Johnston, S. C. Shipstead 
Buck Kilgore Smith 
Burton La Follette Stewart 
Bushfield Langer Taylor 
Butler Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Capper McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McClellan Tydings 
Connally McFarland Vandenberg 
Cordon McKellar Wheeler 
Donnell McMahon Wherry 
Downey Magnuson White 
Ellender Maybank Wiley 
Fulbright Millikin Wilson 
George Moore Young 
Gerry Morse 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. ANprews], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr, Byrr], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Hory], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the Sen- 
ator from Nevada (Mr. ScrucHam], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER] are necessarily absent, 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gtass] is absent from the Senate be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
MeaD], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. MITCHELL], and the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. TUNNELL] are absent on 
official business with the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program. 

The Senator from Pennsylyania [Mr. 
Myers] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsH] is absent on an inspection tour 
for the United States Navy. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Frercuson] is absent on 
official business of the Senate as a mem- 
ber of the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Program. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Broces], the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. CAPEHART], the Senatoi from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hawxes], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. ROBERTSON], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. THomas], and the 
Senatcr from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey] are necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 


_Wrttis] is absent on official business 


of the Senate as a member of the com- 
mittee attending the funeral of the late 
Representative James V. Heidinger, of 
Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tay- 
lor in the chair). Seventy-one Sena- 
tors having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report on House bill 1752. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr, President—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. While a quorum is 
present, I wish to express the hope that 
Senators will remain on the floor so that 
it will not be necessary to have quorum 
calls. I think it is obvious that there 
cannot be a vote today on the conference 
report; but it is desirable to conclude as 
much of the discussion as it is possible 
to conclude today, so that we may have 
a vote at our next session. It is not con- 
templated that we shall have a session 
tomorrow. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the Senate 
concludes its business for today it stand 
in recess until 12 o’clock noon on Mon- 
day next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to let Sena- 
tors know that later in the afternoon, 
perhaps about 2 o'clock, I shall ask 
unanimous consent, with the consent of 
the Senator who then has the floor, to 
have the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill known as the 
Treasury and Post Office appropriations 
bill, about which there is practically no 
controversy, and to which there are only 
three or four small amendments. I hope . 
to have the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill at approximately 
2 or 2:15 p. m. today, and I should be 
glad to have Senators remain here or be 
present at that time, at any rate. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee that, from what I 
have been able to learn from Senators 
on this side of the aisle, I judge there is 
no essential controversy regarding any 
items in the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think it will 
take 10 minutes to dispose of it. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to discuss the pending conference report, 

Mr, M Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before the Senator 
begins his speech, and if he does not 
object, I ask unanimous consent that 
the pending business be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 2252, making 
appropriations for the Treasury and Post 
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Cice Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 20, 1946, and fer other pur- 
poses. it will take oniy a few minutes to 
dispose of it. 

Mr. LANGER. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

The FRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
Gbjection to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee that the pending busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside and that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of House nill 2262? ; 

Tnere being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to ike consideration of the 
bili (H R, 2252) making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 1 ask unanimous 
consent that the formal reading of the 
bill be dispense with, that it be read 
for amendment and that the amend- 
ments cf the committee ke first con- 
sidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk wü state the amendments of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee cn Appropriations was, under the 
heading “Title. I—Treasury Depart- 
ment—Office of the Secretary,” on page 
1, line 10, after the word “Treasury”, to 
insert “Fiscal Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury” and on page 2, line 2, after 
the word “Columbia”, to strike out 
“$350,000” and insert “$360,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendmert was, under the 
heading “Fisca! Service—Bureau of Ac- 
counts,” on page 6, line 22, after the 
word “expenses” to strike out “includ- 
ing expenses of attendance at meetings 
of organizations concerned with the 
work of the Bureau of Accounts.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Narcotics,” cn page 
19, line 12 after the words “in all”, to 
strike out “$1,168,900” and insert “$1,- 
167,400”; and in line 18, after the word 
“therewith”, to strike out “and not ex- 
ceeding $1,500 tor attendance at meet- 
ings concerned with the work of the 
Bureau of Narcotics.” 

The amendinent was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Secret Service Division,” on 
page 23, line 5, after the word “captain”, 
to insert “one inspector”; and in line 7, 
after the word “law”, to strike out 
“$250,000” and insert “$264,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Procurement Division,” on 
page 31, line 24 after the word “Colum- 
bia” and the semicolon, to strike out 
“expenses of sttendance at meetings 
concerned with the work of such Divi- 
sion”; and on page 32, line 5, after the 
word “automobiles”, to strike out “$15,- 
000,000” and insert “$14,999,000,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title II—Post Office Depart- 
ment—Washington, District of Colum- 
bia—Office of the Postmaster General,” 
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on page 33, line 6, after the word “Colum~ 
bia”, to strike cut “$240,009” and insert 
“$247,450.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Salaries in bureaus and cof- 
fices,” on page 33, line 12, to increase the 
appropriation for the Office of Budget 
and Administrative Planning from $36,- 
000 to $27.309. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
33, line 14. to increase the appropriation 
for the Office of the First Assistant 
Postmaster General from $593,609 to 
$728,050. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, cn page 33, 
line 16, to increase the appropriation for 
the Office of the Second Assistant Post- 
master General fiom $550,000 to $555,500. 

The amendmert was agreed io. 

The next amenament was, on page 33, 
line 18, to increase the appropriation for 
the Office of the Third Assistant Post- 
master General frcm $830,000 to $898,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amencment was, on page 33, 
line 20, to increase the appropriation for 
the Office of the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General from $441,800 to $467,680. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, 
line 22, to increase the appropriation for 
the Office of the Solicitor for the Post 
Office Department from $113,000 to 
$123,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, 
at the end of line 23, to increase the ap- 
prepriation for the Office of the Chief 
Insvector from $290,090 to $293,600, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I should 
like to revert to the amendment on page 
31, in line 24, and propound a question to 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee. The language beginning on page 
31 in line 20, reads as follows: 

Surplus property program: For expenses of 
care and handling and otter necessary ex- 
penses of the Procurement Division incident 
to the disposal of property under the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944; including personal 
services in the District of Columbia; station- 
ery (not to exceed $90,000); purchase (in- 
cluding exchange) of lawbooks, books of ref- 
erence, and periodicals; printing and binding 
(not to exceed $100,000); advertising; and 
maintenance, repair, and operation of passen- 
ger automobiles; $14,999,000. 


I ask the Senator from Tennessee if 
the sum indicated of $14,999,000 is the 
correct amount. 

Mr. McKELLAR, 
amount. 

Mr. LANGER. How could that much 
money be used? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator will 
note that certain language has been 
stricken cut. Mr. President, I ask that 
the item be passed over temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the item will be passed over, 
and the next amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, 
line 4, after the word “laws”, to strike out 
“$375,000” and insert “$435,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


It is the correct 
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. The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Contingent expenses, Fost Of- 
fice Department,” on page 34, line 16, 
after the figures “$200” and the semi- 
colon, to strike out “expenses, except 
membership fees, of attendance at meet- 
ings or conventions concerned with pos- 
tal affairs, when incurred on the written 
euthority of the Postmaster General, not 
exceeding $2,000”; and in line 23, after 
the word “for”, to strike out “$135,000” 
and insert “$133,000.” H 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of Chief Inspector,” on 
page 36, line 18, after the word “inspec- 
tors”, to strike cut “$3,050,090” and insert 
“$3,096,750.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, 
line 8, after the word “Service,” to strike 
out “$950,600” and insert “$962,5C0.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, 
Fre 15, after the word “inspectors”, to 
strike out “$950,000” and insert “$970,- 
coo.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of the First Assistant 
Postmaster General,” on page 42, after 
line 10, to insert: 

Palances due foreign countries: The unex- 
pended balance of the appropriation “Bal- 
ances due foreign countries, 1943” in the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments Appro- 
priation Act, 1943, is hereby made available 
for the fiscal year 1946 and prior years. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
concludes the committee amendments. 
The Chair understands that it is desired 
to revert to the item on page 31, line 20, 
and that item is now before the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Myr. President, it 
will be recalled that the Congress created 
the Surplus Property Board to take 
charge of all surplus property. There 
are laws on the statute books which per- 
mit various departments to sell surplus 
property. I believe that every depart- 
ment of the Government is included. I 
am informed that the departments are 
functioning under those laws which give 
them the right to sell surplus property. 
A large sum was appropriated last year 
for surplus property. I believe it was 
almost as large as the sum asked for this 
year It was used in connection with the 
disposal of surplus property. I may say 
to the Senator from North Dakota that 
I myself am not sure whether it would 
not be wise to determine that the Sur- 
plus Property Board shall have entire 
contro] of the sale of surplus property, 
instead of the control being placed in 
the departments. I doubt very much the 
wisdom of having both the Board and 
the departments do the work. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
in my hand a copy of Public Law 457, the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944. It is my 
understanding that Mr. Gillette, Mr. 
Heller, and Mr. Hurley, for all three of 
whom I voted, will have charge of the 
disposal of surplus property. To my 
surprise I find in the bill now before the 
Senate an item of approximately $15,- 
000,000 for the use of one department. 
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In last night’s Washington Star ap- 
peared the following article: 

GILLETTE SAYS AGENCIES ARE BYPASSING BOARD 
IN SELLING SURPLUSES 

Testimony by Chairman Guy M. Gillette, 
of the Surplus Property Board, that Govern- 
ment agencies were selling surpluses without 
his knowledge brought demands today for 
legislation tightening his control. 

Senators WHERRY, Republican of Nebraska, 
and ELLENDER, Democrat, of Louisiana, in- 
structed him to,draft amendments giving his 
Board the right to take charge of any property 
it regards as surplus. 

Mr. Gillette said he learned by accident 
that three generators from a magnesium 
plant at Lake Charles, La., were to have been 
sold to a Dutch concern. Two days after 
making an inquiry, he said, the Defense Plant 
Corporation declared them surpluses. 

Under the act creating his Board, he told 
the Senate Small Business Committee which 
is inquiring into prospects for future use of 
aluminum and other light-metals facilities, 
his Board cannot step in until the owning 
Federal agency has declared property surplus. 

Many agencies have authority under pre- 
vious acts to make sales without declaring 
goods or properties surplus, he added. 

“I think the necessary amendments to take 
care of that should be offered as quickly as 
possible,” Senator WuHerry said. 

Mr. Gillette told reporters later that he 
learned that 450,000 candy bars had been sold 
by one agency which had authority to sell 
them because of the possibility of deteriora- 
tion. 

Mr. Gillette said he was making a survey 
of Government plants of every description, 
including a $400,000,000 investment in alu- 
minum plants and facilities. 


Mr. President, because of section 17 of 
Public Law 457, I am very much inter- 
ested in this subject. I invite attention 
to the fact that the two members who 
were first appointed to the Board were 
supposed to take charge of all the surplus 
property in America at the time of their 
appointment, ‘They were appointed, as 
I remember, away back in November. 
November went by and December, and 
when the Congress met in January the 
President appointed former Senator Gil- 
lette. That was the first moment he was 
available under the laws of the country. 
So January has gone by and February 
has gone by and now we are at the end 
of March. Ihave taken occasion several 
times to go down to interview that Board. 
The farmers of North Dakota and the 
farmers all over the Northwest want to 
get hold of some of the trucks, but every 
time I go there I am met by the state- 
ment that no funds are available to the 
three gentlemen who constitute the 
board, Mr. Gillette, the chairman; Mr. 
Heller, and Mr. Hurley, and they have 
not even the authority to appoint a man 
in North Carolina or in Tennessee or in 
Maine or North Dakota or California or 
any other State of the Union to take 
charge of the selling of this property, and 
in the meantime the property is being 
dissipated. Every day sales are being 
made all over the United States, and in 
great many instances the Board does not 
know anything about them until after 
the property is sold. Today when I pick 
up this bill I find another item of $15,- 
000,000 to be used by the Procurement 
Division of the Treasury Department. I 
certainly want to register emphatic ob- 
jection to it. I do not want to be a 
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party to this measure being passed with 
that item in the bill, and I therefore 
move, Mr. President, that that item be 
stricken from the bill, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCKELLAR, Mr. President, I de- 
sire to be heard. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to obtain 
some information if the Senator will 
yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. How would $15,000,000 
be used? 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
ment to the Senate: 


The estimate of the requirements for the 
Office of Surplus Property, Procurement Di- 
vision, Treasury Department, for the fiscal 
year 1946, amounts to $20,750,000, exclusive 
of overtime. Including a supplemental ap- 
propriation in the amount of $11,430,000, 
which is pending before Congress, the corre- 
sponding amount for the fiscal year 1945 
totals $17,680,000. Excluding cost for over- 
time pay in the fiscal year 1945 of $1,842,376, 
the requirement for the fiscal year 1946 rep- 
resents a net increase of $4,884,376. 

The primary function of the Office of 
Surplus Property of the Procurement Division 
is the disposition of all property of the con- 
sumer-goods type declared to the Procure- 
ment Division as surplus to the needs of 
Government agencies, 

The Office of Surplus Property succeeds the 
Federal Property Utilization Branch of the 
Procurement Division, which was established 
to carry out the provisions of Executive Or- 
der 9235 of August 31, 1942, providing for 
the effective conservation and utilization of 
all types of property owned by the Federal 
Government. Subsequently, Executive Order 
9425 of February 4, 1944, established the 
Procurement Division as the agency to re- 
ceive and dispose of all war surplus property 
identified as consumer goods, making it sub- 
ject, however, to the direction of the Surplus 
War Property Administration. In addition to 
these two Executive orders, legislation on 
the subject has just passed the Congress in 
the form of the Surplus Property Act of 
1944, Public Law 457, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, how much 
of this money will be available to the 
Surplus Property Board set up under the 
authorization of Congress? How much 
will be available to Senator Gillette’s 
Board? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator will 
see that there are two separate organi- 
zations. One is for war surplus property 
and the other is for surplus property of 
the departments. 

Mr, AIKEN. How much is appropri- 
ated at the present time for the Gillette 
Board? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know. No 
appropriation has come before our com- 
mittee. It may have gone to the House, 
but as yet no such appropriation has 
reached the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. AIKEN. From allI can learn, Mr. 
President, there is going on another most 
flagrant violation of the intent of Con- 
gress in the executive department. As I 
understand, the Surplus Property Board 
which the Congress authorized and which 
it was expected would take charge of the 
disposal of surplus property-—— 


I will read a state- 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Surplus war prop- 
erty. 

Mr. AIKEN. Surplus war property, 
estimated to have a value of $100,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was some such 
figure. 

Mr. AIKEN. Of course, we know that 
that is probably an exaggeration. But 
this Board has not been permitted to 
function; it has not been permitted even 
to hire a competent staff of technical and 
legal experts. ‘There is still being re- 
tained in charge of this work, I under- 
stand, one of Mr. Clayton’s right-hand 
men, though Congress indicated that 
they did not want him to be the Surplus 
Property Administrator, and when the 
Board appealed to Mr. Byrnes’ office for 
assistance in setting up a staff, they were 
told they could just as well use Mr. Clay- 
ton’s staff and save hiring one of their 
own. In other words, there is apparently 
a definite effort to see that this Board 
does not function in the manner which 
Congress intended it should function. 
Unless something is done in a few 
months’ time someone will come before 
Congress and say, “Now, see what you 
have done; the Board you set up has been 
a miserable failure; you have got to have 
this matter of disposing of surplus war 
property handled by one strong man, and 
we know just the man.” 

I do not think Congress intended to 
have it operate in that way. I think that 
that Board comprised of Mr. Gillette, Mr. 
Heller, and Mr. Hurley should have the 
money to enable them to perform the 
functions which it was intended they 
should perform, and if further legislation 
is necessary to keep them from being 
bypassed, I do not think we can enact 
such. legislation too quickly. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I have in my hand Pub- 
lic Law 457, creating the Gillette board. 
In my judgment, it provides for the sale 
of more than surplus war material. Here 
are the objectives of it: 

Sec. 2, The Congress hereby declares that 
the objectives of this act are to facilitate and 


regulate the orderly disposal of surplus 
property— 


Not only war property but “surplus 
property”— 

(a) to assure the most effective use of 
such property for war purposes and the com- 
mon defense; 

(b) to give maximum aid in the reestab- 
lishment of a peacetime economy of free in- 
dependent private enterprise, the develop- 
ment of the maximum of independent oper- 
ators in trade, industry, and agriculture, and 
to stimulate full employment; 

(c) to facilitate the transition of enter- 
prises from wartime to peacetime production 
and of individuals from wartime to peace- 
time employment; 

(d) to discourage monopolistic practices 
and to strengthen and preserve the competi- 
tive position of small business concerns in an 
economy of free enterprise; 

(e) to foster and to render more secure 
family-type farming as the traditional and 


-desirable pattern of American agriculture; 


(f) to afford returning veterans an oppor- 
tunity to establish themselves as proprietors 
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ef rgricultural, business, and professional 
enterprises; 

(g) to encourage and foster post-war em- 
ployment opportunities; 

(h) to assure the sale of surplus property 
in such quantities and on such terms as 
wiil discourage disposal to speculators or 
for speculative purposes; 

(i) to establish and develop foreign mar- 
kets and promote mutually advantageous 
economic relations between the United 
States and other countries by the orderly 
dispesition of surplus property in other coun- 
tries; 

(j) to avoid dislocations of the domestic 
economy and of international economic re- 
lations; 

(k) to foster the wide distribution of sur- 
plus commodities to consumers at fair prices; 

(1) to effect broad and equitable distribu- 
tion of surplus property; 

(m) to achieve the prompt and full utili- 
zation— 


I call the Senator’s attention to the 
word “prompt,” and this was away back 
in November— 

(m) to achieve the prompt and full utili- 
zation of surplus property at fair prices to 
the consumer through disposal at home and 
abroad with due regard for the protection 
of free markets and competitive prices from 
dislocation resulting from uncontrolled 
dumping; 

(n) to utilize normal channels of trade 
and commerce to the extent consistent with 
efficient and economic distribution and the 
promotion of the general objectives of this 
act (without discriminating against the es- 
tablishment of new enterprises) ; 

(c) to promote production, employment 
cf labor, and utilization of the productive 
capacity and the natural and agricultural 
resources of the country; 

(p) to foster the development of new in- 
dcependent enterprise; 

(q) to prevent, insofar as possible, un- 
usual and excessive profits being made out 
of surplus property; 

(r) to dispose of surplus property as 
promptly as feasible without fostering 
monopoly or restraint of trade, or unduly 
disturbing the economy, or encouraging 
hoarding of such property, and to facilitate 
prompt redistribution of such property to 
consumers; 

(s) to dispose of surplus Government- 
owned transportation facilities and equip- 
ment in such manner as to promote an ade- 
quate and economical national transporta- 
tion system; and 

(t) except as otherwise provided, to ob- 
tain for the Government, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the fair value of surplus property upon 
its disposition. 


I wish to say to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Vermont that I 
think he was entirely correct in what 
he said a few moments ago, that is, that 
we want the Gillette committee, the 
three men appointed by the President of 
the country, to see to it that there shall 
not be a recurrence of the scandals which 
developed after World War No. 1 in the 
sale of property. Upon this very floor 
. some of us stated we were willing to 
vote for Mr. Heller and Mr. Hurley at the 
particular time their nominations were 
before the Senate because it was under- 
stood that Senator Gillette was going 
to head the committee as chairman, 
Yet today, after all this time, we find him 
without funds, without any staff, and 
absolutely helpless, apparently, so far as 
the sale of surplus property is concerned. 
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Mr. President, I do not think it is right 
that in the pending measure there should 
be an appropriation of $15,600,000 to be 
turned over to one single department, 
to be used by it, as it would be in case 
the bill were passed as it is. 

Mr..McKELLAR. Mr. President, it is 
to be turned over to the Treasury De- 
partment, which has had charge of the 
disposal of surplus property for a long 
time. 

Mr. AIKEN. How much is the appro- 
priation? 

Mr. McKELLAR. About $15,000,000. 
I wish to show what the Treasury De- 
partment has been doing. I shall put 
the table in the Recorp, but I shall read 
from it to show what has been ac- 
complished under the present law, and 
before the new Board has taken hold. 
As to that matter I shall speak in a 
moment. 

The total appraised value of the prop- 
erty taken over from July 1, 1943, to 
oune 30, 1944, amounted to $131,000,000 
and the total sales amounted to $96,- 
776,532. It is a tremendous business, 
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ard since the wer came on, of course it 
has been greatly augmented. As the 
Senator from Vermont stated a few 
moments ago, it has been thought that 
the war properties alone will amount to 
a hundred billion dollars. Ido not think 
the figure will be that high, but it was 
such a stupendous sum that the Congress 
passed the law to which the Scnator 
has referred. 

If the Board which was established 
under the law has ever functioned or 
hes ever taken over the sale of surplus 
property, our committee has not been 
advised of it. Instead of that the Budget 
Bureau has sent to the Treasury—and I 
shall read the language at this point— 
this estimate of appropriations. 

First, I ask unanimous consent to put 
into the Record the figures as to what 
the Treasury has done in this connection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
foliows: 


Summary statement of acquisitions and disposals, fiscal year 1944 


Declara- 


Analysis of total sales and disposats 


Work Projects 


tions or Total sales Administration 
receipts oi and Transfers | and National 
property Gisposals Sales to Federal | Youth Admin- 
(appraised (appraised | (appraised | agencies | istration loans 
value) value) value) (appraised | to educational 
institutions 
(appraised 
value) 
Opening inventory, July 1, 1843. Se RS N | UL AT 
JURY ARG EE N ae cence 6,661,762) $5,742,431 | $3, 943, 286 
August 1943. 2, O76, 452 3, 457, 971 2, G24, 114 
September 1943. 4, 049, S07 5, 657, 210 3, 067, 931 
October 1043. ..... 12, 191, 882 | 13,319,224 | 10, 204, 
November 1943... 4, 733, 248 4, 906, 60 2, 565, 622 
December 1943. 13, 822, 795 4, 318, 253 1, 677, 055 
January 1944. 27, 131, 300 | 15, 533, 404 9, 828, 705 
February 1944 12, 201, 358 9, 814, 814 6, 215, G26 
arch 1944.. 16, 043, 922 | 16, (84, 783 12, 780, £88 
April 1944... 6, 317, 935 & 397, 732 4, 172, 3&0 298, 1209 
ay 1944_... 5, 380, 679 5, 903, 066 3, 812, £32 680, 101 1, 510, 433 
TOG LUNG PRETA E TE E 9, 725, 378 5, 640, 728 3, 401, 428 , 233, 669 5, 631 
Motal ooo EEE Saco 2E EOE 131,083,070 | 96,776, £32 | 4,883,426 | 23,876, 591 | f, 516.515 
Closing inventory (appraised value) ‘(con 
firmed) June 30, 1944-............-.....-.-- 94, SOG, BBB hook $b na TE bs lewas ac dnhacley witSuconw along su 
Work in process (reported cost) June 30. 1844-| 11, 650, ©66 |..-.-..-...- |-------------|---+---++-=--]+--------------+ 
Total inventory, June 30, 1944........- | 45,957, 804 |... PEE TENE RETIN 


Summary statement of acquisitions and disposals, period July 1 to Nov. 30, 1944 


Analysis of total sales and disposals 


Declara- = Work Projects 
tions or “ey Administration 
receipts of disposals Transfers | and National 
property (appraised Sales to Federal | Youth Admin- 
(appraised value) (appraised agencies | istration loans 
value) value) (appraised | to educational 
value) institutions 
(appraised 
value) 
Opony inventory, July 1, 1944._...........] $34, 306, 538 |_......... . i EEEE OAT E 
> sencneasewvercmnppocen $7, 267, 256 | $3, 463, 574 $637, 002 
A 1944... 7, 223, 040 1, 379, 592 976 
Fa ES 1944... 10, 018, 266 1, 004, 116 95, 359 
October 1944_..... 13, 094, 269 399, 738 97, 571 
November 1944. z 11, 937, 289 1, 991, 224 16, 974 
FER EN E EN? ESA EA 124,981,405 | 59,141,251 | 49, 540, 121 8, 238, 246 1, 362, 834 


E ERT e appraised value) (con- 
Work in process reports ont) Nov. 30, 1044. 


Total inventory Nov. 30, 1944. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a statement asto what Mr. 
Pehle, the present head of the Surplus 
Property Disposal Agency of the Treas- 
ury Department, has said about this. I 
read from page 617 of the hearings be- 
fore the House committee on the Treas- 
ury Department appropriation bill: 

Mr. Krere. And are subject to change from 
time to time as the regulations may change 
on orders of this Board; is that right? 

Mr. PeHue. Yes, that is entirely correct. 
As a matter of working relationships, I think 
that the regulations enacted by the previous 
administration stay in effect until the Board 
changes them. But the Board could change 
the types of property assigned to the Treasury 
Procurement for disposition and take away 
from or add to the amount of the property 
to be disposed of through this agency. 


They have not acted, and this property 
must be disposed of. Something will 
have to be done. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator from 
Tennessee has stated that the Budget 
Bureau has not recommended any ap- 
propriation for the Surplus Property 
Board which was created by the Con- 
gress. ' 

Mr. McKELLAR. It has recommended 
some appropriation. 

Mr. McMAHON. I wondered under 
what fund the Surplus Property Board 
was now operating. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall give the Sen- 
ator the information. A bill has not 
come through, but I can state what is 
proposed, as follows: 


Salaries and expenses, Office of War Mobi- . 


lization and Reconversion, 

For all necessary expenses of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, includ- 
ing the Office of Contract Settlement, the 
Surplus Property Board, and the Retraining 
and Reemployment Administration, in car- 
rying out the provisions of the act of October 
3, 1944— 


Which is the act in question— 
(Public Law 458), the act of July 1, 1944 
(Public Law 395), the act of October 3, 1944 
(Public Law 457), and all other powers, 
duties, and functions which may be lawfully 
vested in the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, including fees and expenses 
of witnesses; printing and binding; not to 
exceed $10,700 for deposit in the general 
fund of the Treasury for cost of penalty mail 
as required by section 2 of the act of June 
28, 1944 (Public Law 364); and purchase of 
two passenger automobiles; $2,359,500 (act of 
June 28, 1944, Public Law 372; act of Dec. 22, 
1944, Public Law 529). 

Estimate, 1946, $2,359,500. 


The total estimate for the Surplus 
Property Board is $982,000. 

Mr, MCMAHON.. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] has read 
from the Surplus Property Act. It stands 
to reason that the objectives of that act 
could not be attained by the Board with 
an appropriation of $980,000. It is per- 
fectly obvious from former Senator Gil- 
lette’s testimony that the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board is being bypassed, and that 
surplus property is actually being dis- 
posed in places where the Congress did 
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not care to have it done. I, for one, 
should like to see this item stricken out, 
so that we might place the power to dis- 
pose of surplus property where Congress 
said it should be lodged. The Surplus 
Property Board up to date, from infor- 
mation I have, has sold nothing, and 
one can-buy nothing from the Board. 
Surplus property is sold by the Treasury 
Department, by the Army, and by the 
Navy. As I understand, such was not the 
intent of Congress. The will of Congress 
is being circumvented by depriving the 
Board of the means for disposal of sur- 
plus property and placing it in the hands 
of other agencies. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr, AIKEN. I think the reason the 
Board is not functioning is because of an 
oversight on the part of Congress. We 
established this Board in the Office of 
War Mobilization. The Board cannot 
function until the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion says it can function. 

Mr. McMAHON. Then I think the 
Board ought to be taken out of the Office 
of War Mobilization. 

Mr. AIKEN. It certainly should be 
taken out of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion, because, as I understand, the Office 
of War Mobilization has not permitted 
the Board to function. In the meantime 
other agencies of Government have gone 
ahead and disposed of their surplus prop- 
erty. I shall give the Senate an excellent 
illustration of what is taking place. In 
New York 50,000 pairs of nurses’ shoes 
were declared surplus. Prospective pur- 
chasers were not able to buy them from 
the Government. They were forced to 
buy them through a speculator who re- 
ceived a profit of 30 cents on each pair 
of shoes. That is an example of what 
is going on today. 

Mr. President, there is no question of 
the intent of Congress when it enacted 
the surplus-property law, and there is 
no question that the intent of Congress 
is today being flagrantly violated and 
that the Board is being circumvented, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, so far 
as this particular item is concerned, it 
comes here really by direction of the 
Board, because the Treasury Department 
is acting under the War Mobilization Act. 
There is no question about that. So far 
as amendment of the War Mobilization 
Act is concerned and the establishment 
of this Board somewhere else, that will 
have to be done by a legislative act. It 
cannot be done in an appropriation 
measure. We are now doing what the 
law provides, and we cannot go beyond 
the law. We cannot legislate on an ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. There is no question in 
my mind of the intent of Congress that 
the dispcsal of Government property 
shall be placed in charge of the Surplus 
Property Board. But Congress was a 
little negligent in that connection, and 
did not repeal prior law which permitted 
other agencies to continue the work they 
were doing. I do not like the law as it 
now is. I wish the Surplus Property 
Board had sole control of disposition of 
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surplus property; but under the law as 
it now is, the Procurement Division of 
the Treasury Department is performing 
some of its functions. It is doing what 
Congress has already ordained it should 
do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, we 
cannot in an appropriation bill make the 
change suggested. That must be done in 
a legislative measure. I agree with the 
Senator from New Mexico. I voted for 
the creation of the Surplus Property 
Board and voted to have it dispose of 
surplus property. I hope it will perform 
the duties Congress has given to it. If 
the Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN] 
wants to carry out that idea, as.I do, 
the only way it can be done is to enact 
a law which will cover the situation, and 
transfer to the Surplus Property Board 
the appropriation here provided for au- 
thorities which now exist. 

Mr. AIKEN. I want the Senator from 
Tennessee to understand that I am not 
trying to deprive the Procurement Divi- 
sion of its appropriation, because it has 
certain functions to perform anyway. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. But I am taking occa- 
sion to call attention to the violation of 
the intent of Congress in not permitting 
the Surplus Property Board to perform 
the functions for which Congress cre- 
ated it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I agree with the 
Senator from Vermont entirely. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The difficulty is that 
we thought we were giving to the Sur- 
plus Property Board, which we created, 
authority to make sales of surplus prop- 
erty. The President nominated three 
men to that Board, and the Senate con- 
firmed the three nominations. The dif- 
ficulty is that while we were giving the 
Board authority to do certain things we 
did not deprive other agencies of the 
Federal Government of the power of do- 
ing the same thing. That is the whole 
difficulty. 

Mr, McKELLAR. 
ficulty. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I should like to point 
out to the Senator from Tennessee that 
so long as the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion will not permit the Budget Bureau 
to come forward and recommend the‘ap- 
propriation of funds for this Board, 
there is nothing else for the Surplus 
Property Board to do except to turn its 
function over to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. There is nothing else it can do. 
So long as we continue making appro- 
priations for the Procurement Division 
there is nothing that will be done to rec- 
tify the situation, unless, of course, we 
enact other legislation providing that the 
Surplus Property Board shall be taken 
from the Office of War Mobilization. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Other legislation 
will have to be enacted, but I may say 
to the Senator that this is the first time 
I ever knew that the War Mobilization 
Board had any authority over the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. I thought the Bu- 


Yes; that is the dif- 
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reau of the Budget had some authority 
itself, 

Mr. MCMAHON. As I understand, the 
Bureau of the Budget passes on requests 
made by the heads of the executive de- 
partments. The Bureau of the Budget 
does not initiate any request. The Di- 
rector of War Mobilization comes before 
the Bureau and says, “I want so much 
money to operate this department.” 
The Bureau of the Budget can increase 
the amount or cut it down, but the 
Budget Bureau does not initiate the re- 
quest. So long as the Director of War 
Mobilization will not initiate the request 
for a proper appropriation so that the 
Surplus Property Board can carry out the 
mandate of Congress, the Board is go- 
ing to be in the nature of a false front, 
as it were. I will say to the Senator that 
if I were a member of that Board, 
charged under the law to do certain 
things, I should not feel very comfortable 
when I found that, due to the fact that 
I was deprived of funds for administra- 
tion, I was not able to accomplish what 
I wes charged with doing. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I will say to a!l Sen- 
ators that it will be easy enough to cor- 
rect the situation. By a simple amend- 
ment to the Surplus Property Act this 
appropriation could be transferred to 
the Surplus Property Board which Con- 
gress has created, and we could direct 
the Board to use the money for the pur- 
poses for which the Congress expected 
it to be used, and for which in my judg- 
ment it should be used. I do not think 
we ought to have various departments of 
government disposing of surplus prop- 
erty. It should not be done. But what 
is being suggested now cannot be done in 
connection with the pending appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The difficulty with 
which the committee was confronted was 
that it is not a committee which deals 
with legislation. The committee passes 
upon requests for appropriations made 
by Government departments and agen- 
cies and recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget. We cannot legislate in con- 
nection with the pending measure. I 
believe the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. McMaxon], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer], and the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] to be strictly 
correct in their views, but legislation is 
necessary to cure the situation, and we 
cannot legislate on the pending measure. 
A certain degree of neglect rests with 
Congress in connection with the passage 
of the original surplus property disposal 
bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We cannot stop 
sales as they are now being conducted 
under the present law. All I can say is 
that if any Senator will introduce a bill 
to make this correction in a legislative 
wzy, I shall vote for it, because I think 
one body ought to do the entire work. 
The surplus property bill was passed 
overwhelmingly. I am not sure that 
there was any material opposition to the 
bill. The law ought to be made effective; 
and if an amendment to the law is 
necessary in order that the law may be 
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properly executed, we should adopt a 
roper amendment. 


Mr, McMAHON. For the information — 


of the Senator, let me say that I shall 
introduce such a bill. 

Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I do not believe that 
such a course is necessary. In my 
opinion, the law is adequate to take care 
of the situation. I invite the attention 
of Senators to section 10, dealing with 
the duties and authority of the Board. 
It reads as follows: 

Sec, 10. (a) Except as provided in subsection 
(b) of this section, the Board shall designate 
one or more Government agencies to act as 
disposal agencies under this act, In exercising 
its authority to designate disposal agencies, 
the Board shall assign surplus property for 
disposal by the “ewest number of Govern- 
ment agencies practicable and, so far as it 
deems feasible, shall centralize in one dis- 
posal agency responsibility for the disposal of 
all property of the same type or class. 


Subsection (b) reads as follows: 


(b) The United States Maritime Commis- 
sicn shall be the sole disposal agency for 
surplus vessels which the Commission de- 
termines to be merchant vessels or capable of 
conversion to merchant use, and such vessels 
shall be disposed of only in accordance with 
the provisions of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1926, as amended, and other laws authorizing 
the sale of such vessels. 


The United States Maritime Commis- 
sion is excepted. Mr. Gillette’s Board is 
given power over every single authority 
which previously was selling these goods, 
except the United States Maritime Com- 
mission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of the Senator from 
North Dakota to the section of the act 
which he has just read: 

In exercising its authority to designate dis- 
posal agencies, the Board shall assign surplus 
property for disposal by the fewest number of 
Government agencies practicable— 


Under that language, as I understand, 
the Board has assigned surplus property 


to the Treasury Department for disposal., 


Mr. LANGER. That is not my un- 
derstanding at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It may not be; but 
I wish to read to the Senator from the 
report of the House committee: 


Surplus-property program: The amount 
carried in the bill, $15,000,000, is $5,750,000 
less than the Budget estimate and $865,624 
less than the amount appropriated for com- 
parable items in 1945. This appropriation is 
for the expenses of the Procurement Division 
of the Treasury Department in carrying out 
the functions assigned to it under the Sur- 
pliis Property Act of 1944. The disposal pro- 
gram is just beginning to develop and it is 
not possible to forecast accurately what the 
need for 1946 will be inasmuch as it is not 
possible to determine the amount or charac- 
ter of property which eventually will be 
turned over to the Procurement Division for 
disposal. Many of the items to be sold are 
of such character as to be readily usable by 
civilians and local governmental units while 
others—such as a quantity of helmets re- 
leased by the Office of Civilian Defense—are 
not in demand on the civillan market and 
present a difficult and probably expensive 
merchandising problem. This latter category 
will be large and the best intelligence and 
ingenuity available must be utilized to re- 
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cover for the Treasury the largest possible 
amount. 


So the Senator will see that under au- 
thority of the law under which the Board 
is operating, it has designated the Treas- 
ury Department to sell this large amount 
of property. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield, 

Mr. AIKEN. . While the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board is authorized to designate any 
Government agency, yet the difficulty 
seems to lie in section 5 of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944. Section 5 begins 
as follows: 

There is hereby established in the Off ce of 
War Mobilization, and in its successor, a Sur- 


plus Property Board (hereinafter called the 
“Board”)— 


As I understand, the difficulty lies in 
the fact that the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion does not give the Surplus Property 
Board the “go ahead” signal to perform 
we which Congress expected 
of it. 


Mr. McKELLAR. It cannot be blamed, 
because Congress has so constituted the 
Board. The act says: 

There is hereby established in the Office of 
War Mobilization, and in its successor, a Sur- 
plus Property Board (hereinefter called the 
“Board”)— 

That is a matter of legislation. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We are acting under 
that law. The Surplus Property Board 
has recommended that the Treasury De- 
parement handle this large amount of 
property, as it is not only authorized but 
directed to do; and we have appropriated 
the money. We can do nothing else. 

Mr. AIKEN. The trouble seems to lie 
in the fact that when the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board asked the Office of War 
Mobilization for authority to set up tech- 
nical and legal staffs, it was told that it 
could use the staffs of the departments 
which were previously headed by Mr. 
Clayton and Mr. Jones. Until a short 
time ago, in the offices of the Surplus 
Property Board there were only 40 em- 
ployees to handle the disposal of $100,- 
C00,000,000 worth of property. Anyone 
knows that they simply cannot do it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is a matter of 
legislation. That is not a matter of ap- 
propriation. The Senator, I know, un- 
derstands that. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand tha: thor- 
oughly; but I merely wished to point out 
where the difficulty lies. I believe that 
the Congress should take action as soon 
as possible to correct this unfortunate 
situation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This is an appro- 
priation bill, and we cannot legislate on 
an appropriation bill. Let me say to the 
Senator that it seems to me that the Sur- 
plus Property Board ought to have abso- 
lute control. I do not know what the 
facts are, but I have heard that sales of 
surplus property are being made, that 
certain property is being declared sur- 
plus which ought not to be declared sur- 
plus, and that the Government is likely 
to suffer a very large loss. We ought to 
put some agency in control of disposing 
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of the surplus property of this Govern- 
ment, give that agency the broadest au- 
thority, and hold it to the strictest ac- 
countability. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? e 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I am exceed- 
ingly happy that the Senator from North 
Dakota read into the Recorp the ob- 
jectives of the Surplus Property Disposal 
Act. I think it is timely and proper to 
make a statement about those objectives, 
in line with what has been said. 

There are present the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Austin] and the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON], who 
served on the conference committee, of 
which I had the honor to act as chair- 
man, in the writing of the act. Every 
one of the objectives stated in the act 
reads almost as a definition of America’s 
ideals of economic life and a definition of 
free enterprise. Each of those state- 
ments was placed in the law advisedly. 
To state the situation simply, our com- 
mittees had heard testimony to the effect 
that it was the idea of those in charge 
of disposal of Government property to 
liquidate such property as quickly as pos- 
sible and turn it into cash. In view of 
the fact that probably as much as $100,- 
000,000,000 worth of property was to be 
disposed of, it seemed to us almost unbe- 
lievable that the act would be adminis- 
tered so narrowly. The $100,000,000,000 
worth of property belongs to the people 
of the United States. It should be dis- 
posed of to their advantage. Therefore, 
it seemed necessary for us to establish 
some principles regarding the economical 
disposal of the property. 

It will be remembered that one of the 
provisions of the act is that it shall be 
administered in such a way as to con- 
tribute to full employment. I think the 
committee worked during the month of 
August and perhaps during the month 
of September on the matter. It was only 
last May that the international labor 
organization took action which is ex- 
tremely important for the economy of 
the whole world, when it subscribed to 
the theory that governments should han- 
dle their affairs in such a way as to con- 
tribute to the full employment of the 
people. Probably such an aim relating 
to the accomplishment of the general 
welfare is outside the provisions of our 
Constitution. So this definition was in- 
cluded. 

If the Congress does not have the vision 
to see the importance of having the Sur- 
plus Property Disposal Board realize that 
the matter does not relate solely to this 
particular amendment to the Treasury- 
Post Office appropriations bill, and if the 
Congress, representing the people of the 
United States, is not sufficiently alert to 
realize that the Board which handles the 
disposal of the property should do so in 
accordance with the fundamental prin- 
ciple that the property belongs to the 
people of the United States and that it 
should be handled for their benefit, we 
shall have failed to do something which 
is very important. 

Therefore, I am happy that the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota and the Senator 
from Vermont have called the attention 
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of the Senate to one of the most impor- 
tant functions which a department or 
agency of Government will have to per- 
form in the next several years. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
hope very much that the item will re- 
main in the bill. We cannot do any- 
thing else. I assure the Senators who 
have so properly brought up the matter 
because this is the time when it should 
be brought up, that I desire to help them 
in every way possible to give the Board 
which the Congress has established the 
utmost authority to control these mat- 
ters. 

Mr. McMAEON. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. In the light of what 
the Senator from Utah has so eloquently 
said, I think it would be wel! to state 
for the Recor at this point that Chair- 


Mr. Fresident, will 


. man Guy M. Gillette, of the Surplus 


Property Board, has said that Govern- 
ment agencies were selling surpluses 
without even his knowledge. In view of 
the importance of the question to the 
American people, I think that is a very 
important statement for the Chairman 
of the Surplus Property Disposal Board 
to have made before a committee of 
Congress, and I hope we take due note 
of it. 

Mr. AIKEN and Mr. LANGER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I promised to yield 
to the Senator from Vermont; therefore, 
I now yield to him; and thereafter I 
shall yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I simply 
wish to say that I, for one, am well aware 
of the efforts made by the Senator from 
Tennessee to see to it that the Surplus 
Property Board was set up correctly and 
that the disposal of surplus property was 
properly handled. I wish to testify to 
that at this time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
wish to say—and then I shall yield to 
the Senator from North Dakota—that 
the Surplus Property Board’s appropria- 
tion will be before the Senate shortly, 
and at that time it will be in order to 
direct that the entire appropriation be 
turned over to the Board, if the Senate 
so desires. Such a provision is not now 
in order, and we should permit the ap- 
propriation provided in the pending bill 
to be made. Later, when the Surplus 
Property Board’s appropriation comes 
before the Senate, we can take care of 
the matter in that way. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr, McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is one way by 
which the intent of Congress could be 
indicated, namely, by imposing a limita- 
tion on the appropriation. I have pre- 
pared such a limitation somewhat hast- 
ily, and I suggest that it might be advis- 
able to adopt it. It reads as follows: 

Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be available for expenditure unless 


and until the Surplus Property Board has 
authorized the Procurement Division to dis- 
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pose of particular lots or categories of sur- 
plus property, * 


Such an amendment would be in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
would have no objection to accepting 
such an amendment, but I wish to point 
out to the Senator that, in effect, it 
would give authority for the Board itself 
by majority vote to proceed as it has 
heretofore been doing. I doubt the wis- 
dom of that. However, if such an 
amendment were agreed to by the Sen- 
ate and went to conference, we might 
work out something which would be en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The statement was- 
made on the floor of the Senate that the 
Procurement Division was disposing of 
property without the knowledge of the 
Surplus Property Board. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If that be true, it could 
not be done hereafter, if my suggestion 
were adopted, without letting the Board 
know about it and obtaining the Board’s 
consent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Such an amend- 
ment would be helpful to that extent. 
So far as I am concerned, I would be 
willing to accept an amendment of that 
sort, and to take it to conference. Of 
course, we cannot legislate on an appro- 
priation bill, but I would be willing to 
take such an amendment to conference. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Of course, we do not de- 
sire to cripple the Procurement Division. 
Is any part of the $15,000,000 required 
for any other purposes? In other words, 
I desire to make sure that such an 
amendment, if adopted, would not con- 
flict with the intent of Congress. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it would not. 

Mr. President, let me inquire whether 
the Senator from Arizona offers the lan- 
guage he has read as an amendment? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 22, at the 
end of line 5, it is proposed to change the 
period to a colon, and insert “Provided, 
That no part of this appropriation shall 
be available for expenditure unless and 
until the Surplus Property Board has au- 
thorized the Procurement Division to dis- 
pose of particular lots or categories of 
surplus property.” 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to asx the dis- 
tinguished Senator whether any other 
agencies are selling such goods, so far 
as he knows? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have only seen 
what has appeared in the newspapers. It 
has been said that goods have been sold 
without reference to the Board or with- 
out even asking the approval of the 
Board. I have no doubt that the purpose 
of the Senator from Arizona in offering 
the amendment was to make sure that 
such things should not occur again. I 
really think the Senators who are in- 
terested in this matter should prepare a 
icons i amendment to the present 
aw. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I think so, too. 
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Mr. McKELLAR.. They should prepare 
such an amendment, so there could be 
no mistake about the authority of the 
Senate to adopt it. That would be the 
better way to handle the matter. 

However, we can agree to an amend- 
ment imposing a limitation on this ap- 
propriation. It seems to me that the 
Senator from Arizona has been most 
helpful in attempting to remedy the sit- 
uation of which various Senators have 
spoken. I am very much obliged to all 
Senators for their interest in this matter. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, why 
could we not adopt an amendment which 
would include other agencies, in addi- 
tion to the preeurement agency? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That could not be 
done in the pending bill, because this 
item provides an appropriation for the 
procurement agency, and that is all. We 
can impose a limitation as to how that 
agency shall expend its money, but we 
cannot go beyond that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We cannot legislate 
on this bill, I say to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr, President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to another 
feature in connection with what is hap- 
pening to our surplus commodities. 
This morning the distinguished junior 
Senator from Texas showed me a news- 
paper release under date of March 19, 
reading as follows: 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the disposal agency for Government-owned 
surplus producers’ and capital goods, re- 
ported that through February 15, 1945, ıt 
had acquired salable property having a 
reported cost of $606,003,000. Included in 
this amount were 18,656 salable aircraft with 
a reported cost of $206,700,000. As of the date 
of the report, property reported costing $152,- 
413,000 had been sold for $101,752,000. 

Inventory of nonsalable property, as of 
the same date, consisting of 13,165 aircraft of 
military and combat types, is shown costing 
$640,236,000. 

The part that surplus aircraft plays in the 
total volume of goods certified as surplus to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
disposal requires explanation to the extent 
of pointing out that the salable class of 
planes includes only the liaison, primary 
trainer, cargo, transport, and trainer types. 


I have before me a list of surplus prop- 
erty which was sold by the R. F. C. I 
will read it because I should like to know 
what Mr. Gillette’s Board is doing. That 
is the agency to whom we thought we 
had turned this matter over. Now we 
find the R. F. C. handling this character 
of materials. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate to a very peculiar 
situation, The R. F. C., which was made 
the agent in this matter, is not even re- 
quired to pay into the Treasury of ‘the 
United States the money it receives. I 
may say that I am having the legislative 
counsel prepare a bill which would re- 
quire not only the R. F. C., but all other 
agencies of the Government which re- 
ceive money on behalf of the United 
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States, to pay such money into the 
Treasury of the United States as general 
receipts. That has a bearing on the mat- 
ter about which the Senator from North 
Dakota is speaking. We should be very 
careful to see that governmental agen- 
cies not only function properly, but that 
they pay their receipts into the Treasury 
of the United States, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr, President, only a 
few weeks ago I attended a mecting of 
a subcommittee of the Special Commit- 
tee to Study and Survey Problems of 
Small Business Enterprises. At that 
time a discussion occurred concerning 
the sale of 10,400 10-ton jacks. Only 
2 companies were manufacturing them 


in this country. The jacks had been. 


originally sold to the Government for 
$80 each, Many of them were re- 
sold in the original condition in which 
they were delivered. The Government 
sold them back at $42.50 each to the 
2 companies which had manufactured 
them, in spite of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment had received a bid of $51.80 each 
for the jacks. An agreement was made 
with the manufacturer as to the price 
for which he was to resell the jacks. I 
believe the sum was $59.99 to the dealer. 
The dealer wes to sell them to the farmer 
for $89.80. The committee of which 
the distinguished Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray] was chairman, protested. 
Yet, Mr. Clayton said that he would 
rather sell the jacks to the manufac- 
turers than to dispose of them through 
distributors, and that he had the power 
to do so. It was then that the Congress 
became busy and passed the Surplus 
Property Act, because in that one trans- 
action alone to which I have referred 
the Government lost more than $300,000. 
November, December, January, and 
February have passed, and March has 
almost gone, and we find the R. F. C. 
handling the following. items which they 
call principal acquisitions: 
Garment leather__....----.. #4, 692, 000 
Industrial chemicals_....-_ 1, 789, 000 
Paints, varnishes lacquers, 


japans, thinners_...__._.. 1, 559, 000 
Stee) blooms, billets, slabs_. 1, 223, 000 
Steel plates, rolled__.....__. 2, 096, 000 
UBER Br oe ae erence 2, 734, 000 
Steel. Pals. ce ciesworeccees 5, 326, 000 
‘Tool steels... 2-5. -5-5-~ 4, 760, C00 
Steel wire, except barbed, 

twisted, rope, cable, etc__- 3, 227, 000 
Fabricated structural iron 

BAG MCOOl see na Nemep 1, 115, 000 
Insulated wire and cable... 1, 852, 000 
Compressors and pumps_--___ 2, 358, 00 
Cranes, derricks, hoists, 

WinChes oo See 2, C99, CCO 
Miscellaneous general pur- 

pose machinery_._-....--.. 1, 232, 000 
Electrical rotating equip- 

Peate s ea A E Se sot 4,'731, 000 
Primary electric power trans- 

mission and distribution 

EDATE EnA AO UE E ERES 1, 287, 000 
Special industry furnaces, 

pa EA a TO 1, 431, 000 
Miscellaneous special ma- 

E E o CT n EDOTT AE oe oa 9,294, 000 
Machine tools......---.-.__ 70, 400, 000 
Machinery allied to primary 

metal-forming machines. 1, 147, 000 

1, 960, 000 
10, 995, 000 
a 1, 128, 000 
Welding machinery an 
equipment i... <<... 1, 830, 000 
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Testing and measuring ma- 

chines -za REA NE $2, 905, 000 
Heating furnaces and de- 

Ma aus ARA 5, 474, 000 
Miscellaneous metalworking 

equipment _....--.----... 1, 010, 000 
Tools, attachments, etc., for 

machines .........--..-.. 4, 608, 000 
Commercial and specialized 

radio equipment__...._.__ 1, 285, 000 
Electronic tubes.....-..-... 18, 806, 000 
Electronic equipment com- 

ponents and subassem- 

DER Sp eee ee 3, 474, 090 
Crude animal products, in- 

edible, except fibers. 34, 230, 000 
Crude vegetable products, in- 

edible, except fibers_..._.. 15, 273, 000 
Fibers, vegetable and animal, 

unmanufactured _......-- 50, 500, 000 
Coal, crude petroleum, and 

related crude hydrocar- 

DONS Se. we neues SERPE 70, 689, 000 
Metallic ores, concentrates, 

and their unrefined me- a 

tallic products.....-..---. 14, 117, 000 
Crude nonmetallic minerals, 

except coal and petroleum. 24, 282, 000 
TBAUHON § Soo T OE 4, 698, 300, 000 
Boot and shoe cut stock and - 

shoe findings_.-.....----_ 210, 000 
Wood basic materials, except 

PUPY- esnetan 1, 046, 863 000 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard. 82, 346, 000 
Textile basic manufactures.. 96, 420, 000 
Industrial molasses... 25, 131, 000 
Olls, fats, waxes, and deriva- 

tives, animal and vege- 

table eto r eee 3, 345, 000 
Petroleum and coal products, 

except raw materials for 

chemicals industries___.-. 676, 070, 000 
Chemicals aoe bea 6, 009, 559, 000 
Iron, and iron and steel 

ECIED T E E aii, 627, 137, 000 
A a E T NE A 22, 966, 851, 009 
Ferro and nonferrous addi- 

EAE aa y ES ncteawns 607, 000 
Nonferrous metals.......--. 1, 965, 820, 000 
Fabricated metal basic prod- 

Niste oo steht ew 5, 148, 718, C09 
Nonmetallic mineral basic 

products—chiefly struc- ' 

rre AA A E E EE E 396, 955, 000 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is that a list of the ac- 
auisitions of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for sale at some time in the 
future? 

Mr. LANGER. It says here under date 
of the 13th of March: 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the disposal agency for Government-owned 
surplus producers and capital goods, reported 
that through February 15, 1945, it had ac- 
quired salable property having a reported 
cost of $606,005,060. 


Mr, AUSTIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. So apparently this out- 
fit has this property which we thought 
the Gillette committee had. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does it say where the 
property was acquired? 

Mr. LANGER. No; it gives a list and 
states where some of this stuff is located. 
It is scattered from hell to breakfast— 
Atlanta, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Kan- ` 
sas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, 
Portland, Richmond, Salt Lake City, St. 
Louls, San Francisco, Seattle—ali over 
the country. 
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Mr. AIKEN. I was called out of the 
Chamber. Of what does this property 
consist? 

Mr. LANGER. I read a part of it. I 
will go over it again. 

Mr, AIKEN. No; just in a general way. 

Mr. LANGER. It consists of every- 
thing imaginable, such as garment leath- 
er, industrial chemicals, paints, steel of 
various kinds, and so forth, 

Mr. AIKEN. That would indicate that 
it was acquired from its own corpora- 
tions, such as the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration, the Defense Plants Corpora- 
tion, and other corporations set up by 
the R. F. C., would it not? 

Mr. LANGER. No matter where they 
acquired it, it is my understanding, and 
I believe the majority of the Senate at 
the time we passed the law creating the 
Gillette committee understood, that that 
committee would have charge of the sale 
of everything. Is not that the under- 
standing of the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes; that is absolutely 
true, 

Mr, LANGER. It is my understanding 
further that that was the intention of 
the Senate to make impossible what took 
place after World War No. 1. I have 
with me a document showing some of 
the unconscionable things which took 
place after World War No. 1. For ex- 
ample, I mentioned a few moments ago 
tractors. Here is what took place in 
World War No. 1 with regard to tractors, 
according to the report of the Select 
Committee on Expenditures in the War 
Department, in 1921: 

During the progress of the World War, be- 
fore the United States became involved in it, 
it was ascertained that a tractor, developed 
in the United States, the principal patents 
of which were held by the Holt Manufactur- 
ing Co., was well adapted for military pur- 
poses, 

By means of a mechanical device this 
machine runs upon a track, carried by the 
machine, and by means of this contrivance 
many obstacles could be overcome, such as 
mud, ditches, etc., which could not be sur- 
mounted by other tractors then known. 

Soon after our entrance into the war we 
began to purchase these tractors, the first 
contract being made with the Holt Manu- 
facturing Co. on July 3, 1917, for 1,500 55- 
horsepower tractors and 90 120-horsepower 
tractors. Other contracts were let later on 
to the same company, also to the Chandler 
Motor Car Co., the Reo Motor Car Co., the 
Maxwell Motor Co., the Federal Motor Co., the 
Interstate Motor Co., and the Stutz Motor 
Car Co. (4482). Altogether we ordered: 


120-horsepower tractors__-..--..--.. 90 


55-horsepower tractors............__ 1, 500 
76-horsepower tractors_..........-.. 260 
20-ton tractors..._.......:..--_-... 1, 255 
10-ton tractors.....-..-..-...-.2... 5,123 
SG-ton tractors... el. 9, 650 
2'4-ton tractors........-........... 4,984 

Au NE en ed eS 22, 772 


" What happened to them? 


Contracts awarded for these machines ap- 
proximated $100,000,000. Approximately 
7,500 tractors were delivered on the contracts, 
at an expense of approximately $30,000,000 to 
the Government. These were all of the cat- 
erpillar type and all made and delivered on 
Ordnance contracts. Two thousand seven 
hundred and eighty of these machines, prin- 
Cipally of the heavy type, were delivered by 
the Holt Manufacturing Co. and 4,793 of the 
lighter types by other contractors. The Reo 
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Motor Car Co. delivered 2,000 5-ton tractors 
and the Maxwell Motor Co. 2,000 5-ton trac- 
tors before and after the armistice. The av- 
erage price paid for the 5-ton tractor was 
approximately $4,500, while for the 10-ton 
tractor it averaged about $6,000. 

The original contract entered into with the 
Holt Manufacturing Co., on March 11, 1918, is 
found on pages 4478 to 4481 of the hearings. 
This contract provided that the contractor 
would furnish the necessary information, 
patents, etc., to permit the Government to 
manufacture, or have manufactured for it, 
tractors, vehicles, and parts for military pur- 
poses during the war and in its own arsenals 
for the life of the patents owned by the 
contractors, or to, further, have them built by 
the Holt Manufacturing Co. if so desired. 

On the acceptance of the contract the Goy- 
ernment paid $300,000 in cash to the con- 
tractor for this privilege, and thereafter, for 
information, inspection, and supervision, cost 
of same, plus 10 percent thereof for profit 
and for sample machines and parts, cost and 
15 percent for profit. The contract further 
provided that if, at the close of the war, the 
United States Government had on hand a 
greater number of tractors than was neces- 
sary for its military use and should desire to 
sell or otherwise dispose of same, the con- 
tractor should have the first right te option 
for the purchase of such articles— 


That was absolutely in violation of 
law— 
or the right to sell them for the United 
States Government on a basis then to be 
agreed upon. 

On the cancelation of the contracts, after 
the armistice, there were a vast number of 
rough castings and partially finished parts 
in the various factories made for tractors. 
The United States retained about 6,800 of 
these tractors, which are in service with 
troops, in storage at the various depots, and 
a certain number undergoing repairs. Pre- 
sumably, the difference between the 6,800 
retained and the number actually furnished 
may indicate the number that were with 
the American Expeditionary Forces and ulti- 
mately sold to France. 


Mr, O’DANIEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. O’DANIEL, I am glad the Senator 
from North Dakota and others are bring- 
ing out the defects in our system of sell- 
ing surplus property, caused by too many 
departments handling it, instead of it 
being handled by the one agency which 
Congress set up for that explicit purpose. 

Among the articles advertised for sale 
as surplus property of the R. F. C., I þe- 
lieve the Senator mentioned, or at least I 
think the paper from which he was read- 
ing listed, a quantity of coal, crude petro- 
leum, and related crude hydrocarbons 
which cost $70,689. That was on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1945. 

I hold in my hand another news re- 
lease by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation of March 17 in which they 
have made a preliminary commitment 
to the Columbia Carbon Co. for $1,500,- 
000 for plant expansion to make more 
carbon, and another preliminary com- 
mitment of $5,000,000 to the United Car- 
bon Co. for plant expansion. So it looks 
to me as if the R. F. C. is really making 
an attempt to be self-perpetuating, sell- 
ing surplus hydrocarbon to obtain more 
money to loan to the carbon companies 
to enable them to produce more surplus 
carbon to be sold, and so on, around and 
around they go, 
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It looks like this system might develop 
self-perpetuating Government agencies, 
but by no means self-sustaining ones. 

I do not mean to criticize the R. F. C. 
for making loans to these carbon com- 
panies, because I really believe that plant 
expansion for producing carbon black 
should have been made long ago. But 
I am in favor of the Surplus Commodity 
Commission handling the sale of all sur- 
plus property and taking those duties 
away from the R. F. C. and other agen- 
cies so they will have more time to de- 
vote to the functions which they were 
specifically created to handle. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
think we all have an understanding of 
this matter now. The Senator from 
North Dakota has rendered a fine service 
in calling the attention of the Senate to 
the situation. But this is the last 
amendment to be acted on before the 
passage of the bill, and I was wondering 
whether the Senator would object to the 
passage of the bill, and then continue 
his speech, if he saw fit to do so? 

Mr. LANGER. I do not wish to seem 
arbitrary, but I am very much concerned 
about the matter of bypassing Senator 
Gillette’s Board as it is claimed it is be- 
ing bypassed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I feel the same wey 
about it. 

Mr. LANGER. The only way by which 
we can stop it is by refusing appropria- 
tions to the agencies which are bypassing 
Senator Gillette and his Board. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is not possible, in 
the present parliamentary situation, io 
do that. No money appropriated in the 
pending bill can be expended unless Sen- 
ator Gillette and his Board approve it. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to make a 
Parliamentary inquiry: Can we not 
amend the bill so as to include all other 
agencies aside from this procurement 
agency? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brices in the chair). It would only be 
in order to include the funds carried in 
the particular bill now pending. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is the point, 

Mr. LANGER. Then I inquire of the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
when the next appropriation bill will 
come before the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand it is in 
the House, and the House will act upon it 
soon after it reassembles. The House is’ 
in a quasi recess, and it will probably be 
about 2 weeks before the bill reaches the 
Senate. t 

I shall be glad to call the Senator's at- 
tention to this appropriation when the 
matter is reached, and I understand the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. McMa- 
HON] intends to introduce a bill correct- 
ing the legislative situation. I should be 
glad to cooperate with him in that, be- 
cause I think the so-called Gillette 
Board, or the Surplus Property Board, 
should be in charge of the disposition of 
the property. 

My reason for saying that is that it is 
claimed by some that there will be $100,- 
000,000,000 of property to be disposed of. 
That is an enormous sum of money. If 
we got $100,000,000,000 for the property, 
that would pay one-third of the debt the 
United States will owe when the war 
shall close. 
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It is exceedingly desirable, it seems to 
me, to have one board absolutely in con- 
trol of the whole matter, and I shall go 
to any limit to bring that about. We 
cannot do it in connection with the pend- 
ing bill. It is impossible. Everything 
that could be done under the bill has al- 
ready been provided for by the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ari- 
zona. We have gone-the limit we can 
go in connection with this bill. I hope 
the Senator from North Dakota will per- 

_Mit the bill to be passed with the under- 

standing that there are two ways of cor- 
recting the situation to which he has 
called attention, one by increasing the 
appropriation, or turning it over to the 
Surplus Property Board. The other way 
is by legislation. I hope the Senator will 
take either of those courses and allow 
the pending bill to be passed. I am 
greatly obliged to him for having called 
this matter to the attention of the Sen- 
ate at this time. 

Mr. LANGER. I might add that the 
Senator has been very kind to me in giv- 
ing me all this time in connection with 
the matter I have been discussing, and I 
very warmly appreciate his courtesy, 

As the Senate knows, my State is 95 
percent agricultural. At the time we 
passed the bill creating the Gillette 
Board, there was inserted section 17, 
which I held in my hand. We thought 
the farmers in the West would be able to 
buy some of the machinery to be disposed 
of. They have sent delegation after dele- 
gation to Washington; they have been to 
see former Senator Gillette, not once, but 
many times, and they said, “When are we 
in the Northwest going to be able to get 
some of those tractors, or some other 
surplus farm machinery?” I have been 
present when Senator Gillette replied— 
and I think he is about as good a man as 
the President could have selected in the 
entire United States to head the Surplus 
Property Board—and he threw up his 
hands and said, “We have not any ap- 
propriation for it.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I agree with the 
Senator, but it cannot be handled in 
connection with the pending bill. It 
must be taken care of in the bill which 
carries an appropriation for Senator Gil- 
lette’s Board, or it will have to be done, 
and preferably it should be done, by leg- 
islative action, kecause of the defects in 
the present law. I agree with the Sen- 
ator all along the line. I think that if 
the gentlemen to whom he has referred 
had gone to the legislative committee 
having the control, they would have ob- 
tained action before this, 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to 
me in connection with the remarks my 
colleague has just made? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield, 

Mr STEWART. We have been going 
into the very matter the Senator from 
North Dakota is discussing for the last 5 
or 6 days, and have had three or four 
meetings about it. My interest in the 
matter is because of the fact that I am 
chairman of the Surplus Property Sub- 
committee of the Small Business Com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

I may say to my colleague, the acting 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
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priations, that we have been informed 
that some of those who are in authority, 
so to speak, have persuaded the Budget 
Bureau to refuse to recommend to-the 
Committees on Appropriations, both of 
the House and the Senate, the request of 
Senator Gillette’s Board for this ap- 
propriation, which is, of course, a suf- 
ficient appropriation; and we have been 
informed the amount the Budget would 
recommend would permit the Gillette 
Beard to maintain only a skeleton or- 
ganization. 

In my judgment, and in the opinion 
of members of the Small Business,Com- 
mittee and others who have been discuss- 
ing this matter in the last few days, it is 
thought that is quite wrong. As a matter 
of fact, 1 think most of the thinking is 
now along the line that there should be 
adopted sconer or later an amendment to 
the surplus-property law placing com- 
plete authority for the disposal of the 
surplus property under the Gillette 
Board. This Board, comprised of former 
Senator Gillette, Governor Hurley, and 
Colonel Heller, of California, is charged 
with reporting periodically to the Con- 
gress what progress it makes, and to 
make certain other statements in the re- 
ports, It is also charged in the act itself 
with the responsibility of seeing that 
small businessmen throughout the coun- 
try shall have a preference in the pur- 
chase of such surplus property as they 
might need in order to reestablish them- 
selves in business after the war. The 
Board is also charged with the respon- 
sibility of seeing that preference is given 
to ex-servicemen when they return after 
the war and undertake to establish them- 
selves in business. 

The position has been taken by those 
who have been construing the act—and 

ossibly it is a sound position—that 
under it the Board can act only in an 
advisory capacity—that is, that they are 
only a policy-making board—that they 
cannot force or compel any of the dis- 
posal agencies, any of the agencies which 
have power of disposal, to do anything, 
except in case, perhaps, they violate a 
regulation or policy which the Board 
might lay down, in which event some 
other agency might be selected by the 
Board to dispose of the property. 

The act as it is drawn is very cumber- 
scme. Most Senators remember its his- 
tory. Numerous bills were introduced, 
representing many different philoso- 
phies, from the philosophy of freezing 
all surplus property for a period of 5 
years to a policy of dumping it within 5 
minutes after it is declared surplus, and 
all that sort cf thing. So, as it stands 
now, it is a very cumbersome law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not at all agree 
with the Senator's construction of the 
law. 

Mr.STEWART. That is, that they are 
merely a policy-making body? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not agree with 
that at all. I do not think it was ever 
intended by the Congress to make the 
Board a mere policy-making body. If 
that is the trouble—and that seems to be 
a part of the trouble—it can only be 
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cured by legislative action, and cannot be 
corrected on an appropriation bill such 
as the one now before the Senate. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I did not know an amendment had 
been offered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the action my 
colleague states has been taken by the 
Budget Bureau—that is, shelving this 
Board—I am not greatly surprised; but 
that information has not been presented 
to the committee as yet, nor has the ap- 
propriation come to us. When it comes 
before us, I assure the Senator our com- 
mittee will undertake to act upon it as 
justice requires, and not upon a phase of 
the matter someone else has suggested. 

Mr. STEWART. I am sure that will 
be done, and I think it is well that this 
matter has been discussed at this time in 
the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
colleague. 

Mr. STEWART. I think the Senator 
from North Dakota has made a valuable 
contribution. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The discussion 
which has taken place has resulted in 
considerable enlightenment to those who 
heard it. The Senators who took pars 
in the debate have done weli in discussing 
the matter. I hope Senators will per- 
mit the bill to be passed this afternoon. 

Mr. STEWART. Before I take my seat 
I should like to make an observation. A 
Senator said he understood there was in 
existence more than $100,000,000,000 
worth of surplus property. That esti- 
mate was made last year while we were 
considering and discussing the surplus- 
property bill.. That estimate of value 
would include money which went into 
the building of ships and many other 
things that are very expensive. But 
there possibly will be at least $50,000,- 
000.000 of surplus property, which is the 
estimated cost of materials, which even 
small businessmen might want to pur- 
chase. So it can be said that this is 
possibly the largest deal in which the 
Government has ever been involved, ex- 
cept the war itself, and it is highly im- 
portant that the strictest attention be 
given to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And it has the 
greatest possibilities not only for error 
but for misconduct. 

Mr. STEWART. There certainly is 
great opportunity, and there will con- 
tinue to be, for speculation on the part 
of those who wish to speculate in sur- 
plus property. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr, Lancer] to strike out the paragraph 
beginning with line 20, on page 31, and 
ending with line 5, on page 32, as 
amended. 

‘The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 2252) was read the third 
time and passed. 


I agree with my 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments, re- 
quest a conference with the House 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. GLASS, 
Mr. McKetzar, Mr. Typincs, Mr. McCar- 
RAN, Mr. BAILEY, Mr. WHITE, Mr. Gurney, 
and Mr. Rerp conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


PROPOSED REDUCTION OF TARIFFS ON 
FOREIGN IMPORTS—LETTER FROM 
TOM LINDER 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, before I 
proceed to a discussion of the confer- 
ence report I wish to read a telegram 
from Tom Linder, commissioner of agri- 
culture of the State of Georgia. Ido not 
happen to know the sender of the tele- 
gram personally, but in view of the letter 
which was sent to the Senate a few days 
ago by the President of the United States 
favoring free trade, and because I be- 
lieve that if the substance of the Presi- 
dent’s letter were to be enacted into law 
it would result in wrecking agriculture, 
I wish to read the telegram from Tom 
Linder in full. Mr. Linder apparently 
has the same views as do the majority of 
the farmers of North Dakota and the 
great Northwest, including, I believe, the 
farmers of Montana. Mr. Linder’s tele- 
gram is addressed to the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Atlanta, Ga., March 27, 1945. 
Senator ELMER THOMAS, 
Chairman, Agricultural Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I note the President's request for addi- 
tional authority for executive branch of 
Government to reduce tariffs on foreign im- 
ports. It 4s obviously the intention of the 
administration to reduce the American 
farmer to a free-trade basis. It is impera- 
tive that a policy on foreign trade be adopted 
and announced. Under pre-war conditions, 
the American farmer could have existed un- 
der free trade provided industry had also been 
placed on a free-trade basis. In the post- 
war era, at least for several years, British 
and American industry will have no other 
competition. It is, therefore, necessary that 
the American farmer be protected from cheap 
imports. It is equally important to Ameri- 
can industry for American farm prices to be 
sustained at high level. Cheap imports 
necessarily mean cheap farm prices imme- 
diately and ultimately it will force low in- 
dustrial wages. 

Industrial products exchanged for cheap 
raw materials will necessitate cheap indus- 
trial prices and therefore low industrial 
wages. The lowering of prices and wages 
means that the national debt will be vastly 
increased through the added number of 
hours of labor required to pay it. On the 
other hand, reducing the value of the dollar 
to equalize it with the monetary units of 
other nations will constitute a fraud upon 
every holder of Government bonds in the 
Nation. American farms have supplied 
greater numbers of fighting men according 
to total population than any other industry 
in the Nation. For the administration to 
betray these farmers who are fighting in 
foreign countries would be reprehensible. 
We heard one time something about “casting 
the money changers out of the temple.” 
The money changers may be out of the tem- 
ple, but they seem well entrenched in Wash- 
ington. 

Tom LINDER, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. _ 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I also 
call the Senate’s attention to a very illu- 
minating editorial published in Capper’s 
Weekly, in an issue of perhaps 3 months 
ago. The editorial was written by the 
senior Senator from Kansas. I do not 
happen to have it with me today. In 
the editorial the Senator from Kansas 
warned the American farmer to beware; 
that if we have free trade, and if we 
should export great quantities of mate- 
rials to other countries, which did not 
have the money with which to pay for 
the materials, they would be obliged to 
pay for them in the form of imports of 
agricultural products which would force 
down the prices of the commodities the 
farmers of this country produce. 


UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER RE- 
SOURCES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Thc Senate resumed consideration of 
the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 1752) to amend the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ad- 
dress myself to the conference report 
which we have been considering for the 
past 3 or 4 days. I refer first of all to 
section 5 of the report, the part of the 
measure which particularly ccncerns 
me. In order that it may be clear in the 
minds of all of us, I wish to read it again. 
Section 5 is headed “Employment ceil- 
ings, hiring regulations, and prohibitions 
on leaving essential employment.” 

Sec. 5. (a) To the extent deemed by the 
Director to be necessary and appropriate to 
carry out the purposes and means declared 
in section 2 of this act and also for the pur- 
pose of keeping activities and places of em- 
ployment essential tc the war effort in pro- 
ductive operation, the Director is authorized, 
by regulation— 

(1) to prescribe employment ceilings in 
designated areas, activities, or places of em- 
Ployment, fixing the maximum number of 
workers, by age, sex— 


I call the particular attention of the 
Senate to the word “sex”— 


or occupational qualifications, who may be 
there employed, and prohibiting the employ- 
ment of workers beyond such maximum 
number; 

(2) to prohibit or regulate the hiring, re- 
hiring, solicitation, or recruitment of new 
workers by employers and the acceptance of 
employment by workers; and 

(3) to prohibit the individuals employed in 
designated areas, activities, plants, facilities, 
and farms— 


I call attention to the word “farms”’— 
which the Director deems are essential to the 
war effort, from voluntarily discontinuing 
such employment unless, in the case of any 
individual so employed, the Director deter- 
mines that it is no longer necessary in the 
interest of the war effort for hinr to remain 
in such employment or that he has a justifi- 
able reason for leaving such employment. 


Mr. President, I regret that under the 
rules it is impossible to amen” a confer- 
ence report. Also I regret that, owing 
to the death of the late Senator Moses, I 
was not present at the time when the 
original bill was considered in the Sen- 
ate. However, my distinguished col- 
league the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. AIKEN] very kindly consented 
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to offer my two amendments, both of 
which were rejected, the last one at the 
request of the able Senator from Utah 
(Mr. THomas], who now has charge of 
the bill. 

Mr. President, because of the fact that 
those two amendments were rejected, 
and because of other portions of the 
pending measure which I shall discuss, 
I find myself unable to vote for the 
adoption of the conference report. On 
the contrary, I shall vote against it, and 
I hope that enough of my colleagues will 
join me in so doing so that the report 
will be overwhelmingly rejected. 

Mr. President, every Senator is aware 
of the fact that after World War No. 1, 
in 1924, the Democratic National Con- 
vention pledged the Democratic Party, in 
the event of another war, to draft wealth. 
If Democratic Senators are not familiar 
with that plank in the platform, they 
should examine what the Democratic 
Party said in 1924. If the Government 
can draft a farmer’s boy, or draft a boy 
from a store in town and send him to 
fight to protect the lives and property 
of this country, then surely the Govern- 
ment should also draft property, wher- 
ever it needs it. Yet in the pending 
measure there is not one word about the 
Government drafting wealth or property. 
It has already taken our boys. Now it is 
proposed to draft girls and children and 
send them wherever they may be needed. 
But property is stillsacred. We dare not 
touch it. 

It was not only the Democra‘ic Party 
which pledged itself to draft wealth in 
the next war. In 1924 the Republican 
Party also had such a plank in its plat- 
form. It was not going to be caught in 
that campaign with no such plank in its 
platform while the Democrats had a 
plank for the drafting of wealth in case 
of another war. So in 1924 the Repub- 
lican Party also had a plank^in its plat- 
form for the drafting of wealth. 

Every Senator is aware of the fact that 
shortly after the end of the First World 
War the Democratic Party, in its plat- 
form of 1924, pledged that if we should 
ever have another war, if the time ever 
came again when this Nation would have 
to call upon the youth of America to 
protect lives and property in this coun- 
try, the Government would draft as 
much as might be necessary of the prop- 
erty and wealth of the Nation. 

Mr. President, today we have a debt 
rapidly approaching the sum of $300,- 
000,000,000. Competent authorities esti- 
mate that by the time the war with 
Japan is over it may amount to $500,- 
000,000,000. If that is true, Mr. Presi- 
dent, then the debt of the average family 
in America will be $12,250. Those who 
are advocating the passage of the pend- 
ing measure apparently are not con- 
cerned with the debt. They not only 
want our soldier boys to fight this war, 
but when they come home they want 
them to pay for the war, in addition 
to bleeding for it. 

Up to the present time in this war we 
have not drafted wealth. Everyone is 
making money. i 

It was in an attempt to solve that 
problem that on the 8th of March I 
submitted an amendment to the pend- 
ing measure, an amendment which in 
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my judgment should have been adopted. 
I had the amendment very carefully pre- 
pared, so that there could be no possible 
doubt as to its constitutionality. It pro- 
vided for a capital tax, in addition to 
income taxes. The amendment read as 
follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new sections: 

“Src. —, (a) There shall be levied, col- 
` lected, and paid for the calendar year 1945 
and each calendar year thereafter a capital 
tax, computed as provided in subsection (c) 
of this section, upon the net capital of every 
individual, resident or nonresident, 

“(b) The tax provided for in this section 


shall apply to net capital as computed in - 


accordance with the provisions of this act; 
but in the case of a nonresident individual 
not a citizen of the United States shall apply 
only to the net capital computed on capital 
located within the United States. 

“(c) The tax referred to in subsection -(a) 
of this section shall be as follows: 

“There shall be levied, collected, and paid 
for each taxable year upon the net capital 
of every individual a capital tax as follows: 


“If the net capital 
is: 
“Not over $100,000__ 
Over $100,000 but 
not over $200,000. 
Over $200,000 but 
not over $300,000. 


Over $300,000 but 
not over $400,000. 


Over $400,000 but 
not over $500,000. 


Qver $500,000 but 
not over $600,000, 


Over $600,000 but 
not over $700,000. 


Over $700,000 but 
not over $800,000. 


Over $800,000 but 
not over $900,000. 


Over $900,000 but 
not over $1,000,- 
000 


Over $1,000,000 but 
not over $1,500,- 
000 


Over $1,500,000 but 
not over $2,000,- 
000 


Over $2,000,000 but 
not over $2,500,- 
000. 

Over $2,500,000 but 
not over $3,000,- 
000. 

Over $3,000,000 but 
not over $3,500,- 
000. 


Over $3,500,000 but 
not over $4,000,- 
000. 

Over $4,000,000 but 
not over $4,500,- 
000. 

Over $4,500,000 but 
not over $5,000,- 
000 

Over $5,000,000_____ 


The capital tax 

shall be: 

0 

2 percent of excess 
over $100,000. 

$2,000, plus 4 per- 
cent of excess over 
$200,000. 

$6,000, plus 6 per- 
cent of excess over 
$300,000. 

$12,000, plus 8 per- 
cent of excess over 
$400,000. 

$20,000, plus 10 per- 
cent of excess over 
$500,000. 

$30,000, plus 12 per- 
cent of excess over 
$600,000. 

$42,000, plus 14 per- 
cent of excess over 
$700,000. 

$56,000, plus 16 per- 
cent of excess over 
$800,000. 

$72,000, plus 18 per- 
cent of excess over 
$900,000. 

$90,000, plus 28 per- 
cent of excess over 
$1,000,000. 

$140,000, plus 38 per- 
cent of excess over 
$1,500,000. 

$184,000, plus 48 per- 
cent of excess over 
$2,000,000. 

424,000, plus 58 per- 
cent of excess over 
$2,500,000. 

$714,000, plus 68 per- 
cent of excess over 
$3,000,000. 

$1,054,000, plus 78 
percent of excess 
over $3,500,000. 

$1,444,000, plus 88 
percent of excess 
over $4,000,000. 

$1,884,000, plus 98 
percent of excess 
over $4,500,000. 

$2,374,000, plus 99 
Percent of excess 
over $5,000,000.” 


Further on in the amendment pro- 
vision is made for the definition of the 
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term “net capital,” and for other def- 
initions. 

Mr. President, in all sincerity, I ask 
why should not any citizen of our coun- 


try gladly surrender $2,374,000 out of - 


every $5,000,000 of income. He would 
still have more than half of it left. Our 
boys and girls have fought in order to 
help him obtain an income of $5,000,000. 
Some of them have lost their arms, their 
legs, their eyesight, oi thei’ reason. 
Should they now, in addition, be called 
upon to pay for the war after they return 
home? 

This bill means the drafting of every 
individual in America. It would regu- 
late our lives, and would send us hither, 
thither, and yonder. Why should it not 
also provide that when the youth, the 
very life and blood of the average fam- 
ily, are drafted, property and wealth 
may also be drafted? 

Mr. Fresident, I am fully aware of the 
fact that some of my colleagues are 
thinking.about the income tax, and are 
thinking that persons whose incomes 
are in the upper brackets are taxed 91 
percent of their income. What is there 
so terrible about that? Every Senator 
knows about the loopholes in that tax 
plan and knows about the bilions upon 
billions of dollars which have been set 
aside for post-war, protection—for the 
renegotiation of contracts, for the pay- 
ment of dividends, and for the other 
purposes which ingenious lawyers have 
been able to devise. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South. Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SaL- 
TONSTALL in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator is discussing a very im- 
portant matter. In looking about the 
Chamber, I notice that a quorum is not 
present. Will the Senator yield for the 
purpose of letting me suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from North Dakota yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. LANGER. I would prefer not to 
yield for that purpose, unless the Sen- 
ator insists on having me do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota declines to 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Very well. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
very much indeed. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the. 


Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Although the Senator 
from North Dakota has declined to yield 
for the purpose of letting the absence of 
a quorum be suggested, I am sure he will 
agree with me when I say that the peo- 
ple of this country are very much more 
interested in the principles of the pend- 
ing measure than would be indicated by 
the absence of Senators from the floor 
of the Senate of the United States. 
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Mr. LANGER. I think that is entirely 
true; I think there is no question about 
it. 

Mr. President, let me say that I am 
also entirely familiar with the argu- 
ments, which I have heard all my life, 
to the effect that huge fortunes are nec- 
essary in order that there may be financ- 
ing of incustries; that the benefactions 
of the wealthy are responsible for ad- 
vancements in science, for the endow- 
ment of art galleries, and for the pro- 
duction of operas; that the personal ex- 
penditures of the very wealthy persons 
give jobs to many people; and that, after 
all, big fortunes are soon dissipated, and 
that the grandson soon spends all the 
money left by his grandfather. “From 
shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves in three gen- 
erations,” the saying is. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I respectfully submit that is not 
true, and I will prove it. I suggest that 
even the most cursory examination will 
show that large fortunes are not being 
dissipated, but on the contrary they are 
growing larger every day. It is now be- 
coming plain that the major political 
and social problem for the next 25 years 
will center about the accumulation of 
great wealth in the hands of a few per- 
sons. Why disguise the truth? The 
United States is owned and dominated 
today by the hierarchy of 60 rich fami- 
lies, followed by 90 families of less wealth; 
and outside that group come 350 other 
families, less wealthy, but accounting for 
most of the incomes of $100,000 or more 
a year which do not accrue to those of 
the inner circle. 

Mr. President, what has been taking 
place in this war? I hold in my hand a 
copy of the magazine Labor, the edition 
for April 8, 1944. Again I call attention 
to the fact that in the pending confer- 
ence report we are not drafting a single 
dollar. We keep on taking the lives, and 
now we are going to take the liberties of 
every man, woman, and child, but we 
are not going to take a single dollar of 
money. Oh, no. We are going to let the 
soldiers pay for the war when they come 
back. 

The article in Labor reads as follows: 


WAR PROFITEERS ON BUYING SPREE 
Americans who have made money out of 
this war went on a buying spree just be- 
fore the new excise taxes went into effect 
on April 1. 

Reports from all sections indicated the 
heaviest rush in history on perfumes, beauty 
preparations, furs and jewelry, on which the 
tax is boosted from 10 to 20 percent. 

The Wall Street Journal declared that in 
some cities, notably those in the East, sales 
jumped 200 percent or more. 

“It was just like Christmas,” merchants 
were reported as saying. 

Bibulous Americans also sought to circum- 
vent a $3-a-gallon increase in the.tax on 
spirituous liquors by laying in stocks before 
the deadline. 


Mr. President, I have before me a copy 
of Labor, the issue of April 15, 1944. It 
contains an article entitled ‘Hysteria 
Created to Force Through Labor Draft 
Plan?” That, Mr. President, is the plan 
we are considering today. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in its entirety at this point in the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HYSTERIA CREATED To Force THROUGH Laror- 
DRAFT PLAN?—UNION CHIEFTAINS BELIEVE 
Tuar May Be THE ANSWER TO UNBELIEV- 
ABLE CoNFUSION—TRYING To ALARM Na- 
TION—FROPAGANDA Hit BY REPORT SHOWING 
ARMY Is AT FULL STRENGTH 


Almost unbelievable confusion has been- 


created over the cor»try by the rapid-fire 
changes in policies of the armed forces with 
respect to drafting men for military service. 

Hardly a day passes that a new order is not 
put out countermanding one of the day be- 
fore. Workers who give up their jobs, break 
up their homes, and wind up their affairs in 
order to report for induction are suddenly 
told they aren’t wanted any more—at least 
for the present. 

Latest in the long string of conflicting de- 
crees handed out from Washington was one 
from Selective Service to all draft boards di- 
recting them to rush into uniform young 
men under 26 who have heretofore been 
deferred, and to stop everything else. 

CARRIES OUT ORDERS 

Some critics are disposed to blame Selective 
Service Director Lewis B. Hershey for the 
chaos, but Washington observers say he’s not 
responsible, but is simply carrying out in- 
structions from the “brass hats.” 

Whoever is at fault, the turmoil is tre- 
mendous. Even newspapers which have been 
supporting President Roosevelt's proposal to 
draft labor for the private profit of employers 
are bewildered. 

What’s behind all the confusion? Does it 
mean the military men in the Capital are.at 
sea, or are they deliberately manufacturing 
hysteria in order to force through the to- 
talitarian labor draft? 

Labor chieftains were inclined to believe 
the latter is the real reason for the furor. 
They contended that the “brass hats,” unable 
to put over conscription of workers in any 
other manner, are now trying to so stir up 
the country that it will, out of sheer alarm, 
accept rigid shackles for the workers of this 
country. 

OVERPLAYED HAND 


Some labor leaders voiced the opinion, 
however, that the military had carried things 
too far and may have overplayed its hand, 
giving a knockout blow rather than a boost 
to the drive for labor conscription. 

For example, in the very midst of the 
hysteria, it was revealed in an Office of War 
Information report that the Army, rather 
than being desperately short of men, has 
reached its full-scheduled strength of 7,- 
700,000 and that the Navy is not far behind 
its quota of 3,600,000. 

To offset the effect of that disclosure, 
Army officials maintained the situation is 
still critical because they need 75,000 to 
100,000 men a month to replace thcse dis- 
charged because they are overage, have been 
wounded, or have disabilities. 


MANACLES NOT WARRANTED 


However, the A. F. of L. declared this 
revelation proved this country has no man- 
power problem so grave as to warrant the 
manacies of a labor draft for the workers. 

As a matter of fact, America in 1944 will 
need to increase its total labor force—for 
industry, agriculture, and the armed forces 
together—by not more than about a mil- 
lion. That's only about a sixth of the 5,- 
800,000 added in 1943. 

Since fer greater demands of last year 
were met by voluntary means, it should be 
simpler to meet the much-lesser problem this 
year, the A. F. of L, maintained. This is 
particularly true, the federation said, since 
hundreds of thousands of the discharged 
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soldiers will be availnble for jobs, besides 
great numbers who will be made idle by 
cut-backs and a backlog of 14,000,000 women 
with no young children who could be used. 


WORKERS LAID ODF 


“Furthermore, war industries reached their 
peak of employment last November and have 
been reducing their work forces since,” A. F. 
of L. said. “Workers who see men and 
women laid off by the thousands in mili- 
tary cut-backs find it hard to understand 
why a draft of labor is necessary.” 

Substitution of compulsory metheds for 
voluntary ones would be a crippling blow to 
war production, the federation contended. 
It would mean that workers, instead of be- 
ing referred by experienced employment- 


service representatives to jobs for which they . 


are best suited, would simply be ordered 
by draft boards to take assigned jobs, whether 
fitted for them or not. 

Such a plan, the A. F. of L. contended, 
would be a godsend for union-hating em- 
ployers. “They could use drafted labor to 
undermine a union,” the federation pointed 
cut. 

END FLAGRANT WASTE 


Brass hats would do better, the A. F. 
of L. said, to cooperate with labor in end- 
ing flagrant waste and hoarding of workers 
in war plants. Such waste has already been 
reduced sharply in hundreds of war factories 
by War Manpower Commission experts, often 
as a resuit of evidence brought to their 
attention by unions. 

Frequently, however, Army or Nayy pro- 
curement ofiicers stationed in such plants 
have resisted efforts by unions and Man- 
power Commission specialists to increase ef- 
ficiency and thus scale down needs for labor. 

Unable so far to put over a complete draft 
for all workers, the “brass hats,” as an enter- 
ing wedge, are pushing for a coercive law to 
cover only IV-F’s, those deferred from mili- 
tary service for physical. disabilities. 


LIKE NAZI SET-UP 


They have been backed in this move by 
Congressman John Costello (Democrat, Cali- 
fornia), chairman of a House Military Affairs 
Committee, who is preparing a law along 
that line. Costello has even been talking 
about setting up a labor corps—which sounds 
on its face like the set-up in Nazi Germany. 

Those IV-F’s whe fail to take so-called es- 
sential jobs—though more than two-thirds 
are already in them—would be herded into 
the corps and treated practically like slackers 
or common criminals. 

Reaction to Costello's proposal has been 
so antagonistic that the California Congress- 
man became alarmed and put out a state- 
ment, far from convincing, in which he 
sought to deny his plan called for labcr con- 
scription. 

President William Green of the A. F. of L. 
declared, however, that a IV-F labor draft is 
just as un-American and dangerous as any 
other kind of conscription scheme. 

GREEN LASHES PROPOSALS 

In an address to a convention of the 
Operating Engineers’ Union in Chicago, he 
lashed out at all such proposals because 
they would jeopardize the war effort. 

“We may find that in the process of fight- 
ing fascism and nazi-ism, we have subjected 
ourselves to Fascist and Nazi restrictions that 
we will never be able to shake off,” he warned. 

“America must win the fight for freedom 
by working and fighting as free men and 
women under a free government—and in no 
other way. 

“No draft director will be able to produce 
more skilled operating engineers, or other 
skilled workers, by snapping his fingers or 
waving a magic wand. No battalion of IV-F’s 
will be able to replace a crew of operating 


engineers who have been drafted for military 
service.” 
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“COCZEYED” 


“Cockeyed draft management.” Under 
that heading, two newspapers of wide cir- 
culation, not noted for their friendship to 
labor—the New York News and Washington 
Times-Herald—this week editorially de- 
nounced the utter confusion prevailing in 
administration of the Draft Act. 

Young men expecting to be called don't 
know from day to day what their status will 
bs and are simply “going nuts,” the papers 
declared. They demanded clear-cut policies . 
be adopted to end the “jitters”. 

“The sword of Damocles should be re- 
moved from above the heads of the possible 
Craftees,” the editorial said. “They shouid 
be told where they stand, by age, marital and 
industrial categories, and they should be told 
clearly. And they shouldn’t be told some- 
thing different every few days by somebody 
elsa.” s 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I haye 
before me a copy of Labor, the issue of 
June 10, 1944. On the front page ap- 
pears the following article: 

RECORD PROFIT FOR ROCK ISLAND 

The year 1943 was a record-breaker for the 
Rock Island, according to a report made by 
the trustee to the Federal court in Chicago, 
where the road is going through reorganiza- 
tion. 

Revenues topped the previous peaks of 1929 
and net railway operating income zoomed 48 
percent above the record of that year. 

One of the interesting features of the re- 
port was a comparison of 1943 and 1929 op- 
erating expenses. The figure for 1943 was 
more than- $3,500,000 lower than for 1929— 
reflecting the increased productivity of the 
workets. 


Mr. President, in Labor of July 8, 1944, 
the following is found on the front page: 


Erass hats’ scare campaign refuted by pro- 
duction facts. Workers are still toiling the 
limit, union chiefs aver. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle, showing that the workers of Amer- 
ica individually are producing more than 
ever before in the history of the country 
be placed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Brass Hats’ SCARE CAMPAIGN REFUTED BY 
PRODUCTION Facts—WorkKERS ARE STILL 
'TOILING THE LIMIT, UNION CHIEFS AvER— 
MILITARY LEADERS CONTRADICT EACH OTHER 
In Errort To Arouse HysTerta—No LET- 
DOWN, BROWN SAYS— MUNITIONS ARE POUR- 
ING Our AT RECORD-BREAKING RATE, W.P. B. 
REPORT SHOWS 


Almost every day during the past week 
brass hats drummed away on the theme that 
there has been a let-down on the home front 
and that workers are lagging in production. 
They blamed overoptimism about an early 
victory for this alleged condition. 

Union leaders in touch with the war-pro- 
duction situation challenged the accuracy of 
this scare propaganda. They contended that, 
insofar as labor's all-out effort is concerned, 
there is nothing to be worried about. 

President Harvey W. Brown of the ma- 
chinists was among the labor chiefs who de- 
nied the charge of a.let-down among the 
Nation’s workers. 

“The fact is, we of organized labor are just 
as much interested in winning the war as any 
military commander can be,” he said. “Our 
boys and our brothers are in the thick of the 
fighting. It is absurd to think that we 
would fail them in any manner.” 
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STRIKES DROP TO ZERO 


As evidence that workers are giving their 
utmost, Brown and others pointed out that 
during the week of July 4, strikes fell prac- 
tically to the zero mark, and official War 
Production Board reports showed records 
broken in nearly every branch of munitions 
output. 

“If any criticism is to be leveled it should 
be directed,” he said, “at those managements 
of war plants which closed down for 3 days 
just prior to and during Independence Day, 
despite a plea from Donald M. Nelson, War 
Production Board chairman, that operations 
be kept at full tilt.” 

“There may have been justification for 
some of the shut-downs,” Brown declared, 
“but certainly, alongside the decline in pro- 
duction resulting from such action, the losses 
due to brief strikes that occur now and then 
pale into insignificance.” 


SHUT-DOWNS CONDEMNED 


From other sources, too, came condemna- 
tion of managements for the 3-day holiday 
shut-downs. In Philadelphia 60 key war 
plants were reported closed. The acting re- 
gional director of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, Claude O. Lanciano, called this “a 
shameful condition.” 

General Motors closed 45 of its plants for 
the holiday interlude, and union officials 
representing General Motors workers said 
this had “created bewilderment and resent- 
ment among the employees who have been 
subjected from Washington to continuous 
pressure for greater and uninterrupted 
production.” 

The unionists said more man-hours were 
lost by this 3-day closing than occurred in 
an entire month from strikes over the whole 
country. 

The week’s drumfire of the “brass hats” 
started with release of a report made by 
Chiefs of Staff of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force to President Roosevelt upon their re- 
turn from the Normandy battle front. 

They voiced alarm that recent battle suc- 
cesses “seem to have persuaded some people 
that the war is as good as won and that 
accordingly they can throw up their war jobs 
and go back to civilian life.” 

They pointed out that the desperate fight- 
ing abroad has caused “heavy losses” in war 
materials, “which must be replaced.” Work- 
ers who make shifts to civilian jobs, in view 
of such needs, were compared to “deserters” 
on the fighting fronts. 

This blast was followed by another 2 days 
later in which military chiefs claimed war 
production was lagging seriously. 


SOMERVELL TRIES SCARE 

Immediately after that Lt. Gen. Brehon 
Somervell gave a “scare” interview along the 
same line, but be’ wound up, as a sort of 
afterthought, by admitting that “loss of 
material during liberation of the French 
coast was considerably less than expected.” 

That last remark didn’t jibe with the 
claims of the Chiefs of Staff, but it was 
typical of the inconsistencies in the hysteri- 
cal outbursts of the “brass hats.” 

As a matter of fact, at the very time that 
they were raising the alarm, the War Pro- 
duction Board put out a report showing that 
in May production had beaten schedules in 
practically every line of munitions, including 
aircraft, landing vessels, naval ships, and 
heavy artillery. 

In ships May was “the biggest month in 
naval history,” taking a 58-percent leap above 
April, the W. P. B. revealed. The gain was 
so great that production will now taper off, 
particularly in landing craft, the Board said, 


BOMBER OUTPUT JUMPS 
Another Board report on aircraft produc- 


tion for June disclosed that, contrary to 
claims of the “brass hats,” the output of 
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four-motor bombers and other urgent craft 
was ahead of schedule. Some planes lagged 
behind, but that was in types not needed, 
Vice Chairman Charles E. Wilson, of the 
W. P. B., admitted. 

Changes in specifications also caused trou- 
ble, according to Wilson. He didn't even 
intimate that the workers were to blame for 
any slow-up. 

Some spokesmen inside the W. P. B. 
charged that the “brass hats” were deliber- 
ately painting a gloomy picture of produc- 
tion, partly to stir up sentiment for a labor 
draft and partly to frighten the country 
against returning to any additional manu- 
facture of civilian goods, even though mate- 
rials and manpower are available for the 
purpose. 

These spokesmen pointed out that only a 
few weeks ago Chairman Nelson had an- 
nounced orders were being issued to lift the 
lid somewhat on civilian production. “Brass 
hats” have since blocked these orders, and 
Nelson, ill in a hospital from pneumonia, 
has been unable to enforce his ruling. 


Mr. LANGER. I now read arom Labor 
for July 22, 1944: 


For the first 3 months of this year— 


That is for January, February, and 
March— 


corporation profits after taxes were paid— 


I wish to emphasize that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. For the first 3 months of this 
year, 1944, corporation pipnts after taxes 
were paid— 
soared to $2,215,000,000, a substantial advance 
over the same period last year. That “re- 
fiects the stability of industry,” says the 
Department of Commerce of the United 
States Government. It also proves that big 
business is being well cared for during the 
war. 


Now I wish to quote from Labor for 
November 11, 1944: 

Du Pont profits at new peak. Oil concerns 
also do well. More about profits of war 
contractors. 

The du Ponts, who hold high rank among 
big money makers, hung up a new high mark 
during the first 9 months of 1944, profits of 
$57,805,329 being $13,000,000 more than for 
the same period last year, the previous best 
showing. 

This was after setting aside substantial re- 
seryes for taxes, for contract renegotiation, 
and post-war conversion. 

The National City Bank of New York re- 
ported that the profits of 13 oil companies 
were boosted 27 percent during the 9-month 
period. 


These same companies, Mr. President, 
a few months ago were hammering at the 
doors of Congress for a subsidy, and al- 
most succeeded in getting away with it. 

Why did they fail? Because union 
labor stopped them by publicity, by let- 
ting the soldiers and civilians all over the 
country, the common people, know what 
these folks were trying to put over. 

The National City Bank also disclosed that 
800 corporations whose reports were analyzed 
Cleared $872,000,000, or $68,000,000 more than 
last year. 


Yet, Mr. President, these are the same 
gentlemen who say, “Do not touch capi- 
tal; let the soldier boys pay for this war 
when they come back.” 

Mr. President, I have before me a copy 
of Labor for August 26, 1944. It says: 
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Workers lag? Records prove to the con- 
trary— 


The article shows that in America a 
much better job has been done by men 
and women under the voluntary system 
than has been done in England by forced 
labor. 

The article says: 

Workers lag? Records prove to the con- 
trary; their output Jumps 35 percent in last 
18 months. Propaganda about workers lag- 
ging on the home front was given a solar 
plexus blow— 


By whom? Not by some irresponsible 
person but— 
by the War Production Board of America this 
week. 

Instead of letting down on the job as some 
labor critics have charged, the workers are 
turning out 35 percent more war output per 
man or woman than they did 18 months ago, 
the War Production Board revealed. 

That rise in productivity alone is more 
than 200 times as great as all losses from 
strikes during that period. 

Furthermore, because of that increased ef- 
ficiency, the Nation's war plants are turning 
out far more munitions than a year and a 
half ago with 1,000,000 less employees on the 
pay roll. 


With a million fewer employees on the 
pay roll, Mr. President, they are turning 
out 35 percent more products. Yet some 
Senators stand upon this floor and would 
have us cast away the fine system under 
which that result has been accomplished 
and install in its place the forced draft 
of labor. 

Among the remarkable achievements by 
workers in reducing man-hours of labor per 
unit in the past 18 months the W. P. B. listed 
these: 

Boeing Flying Fortress planes—35,400 man- 
hours per plane to 18,700. 


An increase of almost 50 percent. 


Liberty cargo ships at Kaiser shipyards— 
from 1,146,511 man-hours to 294,133. 


A remarkable job. 

Motcr torpedo boats at Higgins Indus- 
tries—from 65,000 to 25,000. 

About the most phenomenal gains in pro- 
ductivity have been accomplished in west 
coast aircraft plants, the Board said. There, 
in the past 3 years, average output per worker 
soared 514 percent. 


Not 35 percent, Mr. President, but 514. 
percent. That is the record under the 
War Production Board of this Govern- 
ment itself. 

I am not at all content, however, 
merely to talk about union labor or la- 
borers. Today I raise perhaps the sole 
voice on this floor in behalf of the farm- 
ers, and before giving the record as to 
what the farmers in America have done 
I wish to refer to yesterday's CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD in order to show how the 
farmer is being ignored, yes, even being 
insulted, by those who think they own 
America. 

Yesterday, at page 2944, the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KILGORE] placed in the RECORD an agree- 
ment entered into by business and labor. 
The headline is “Business, Labor Frame 
Peace Code.” Business and labor do it. 
The farmer is not even consulted. He 
merely makes possible the money with 
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which to ray the bills. I rend from the 
RECORD: 


BUSINESS, LABOR FRAME PEACE CODE—JOHNSTON 
OF CHAMBER, GREEN OF A. F. OF L, AND 
MUPRAY, OF C. I. O, OFFER NEW POST-WAR 
PLAN 

(By Joseph A. Loftus) 

WASHINGTON, March 28.—Three spokesmen 
for business and organized labor signed to- 
day a ʻe, charter of principles which they 
conceived as a guide to post-war industrial 
relations in the conviction that an essential 
for maximum production and peacetime pros- 
perity was a minimum of strife and suspi- 
cion. ~ 

The signers were Eric Johnston, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce ot the United 
States; William Green, presicent of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor; and Philip Murray, 
president of the Congress of Industrial Or- 

anizations. 

The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers was not a participant, but Mr. Jonnston 
said he hoped it would eventually subscrive 
to the charter. 


I ask unanimous consent that this so- 
called charter again be printed in the 
RecorD, and I ask Senators to read it and 
Task any one cf them to rise on the Sen- 
ate floor when we next meet and show 
me where in that entire new charter the 
farmer is mentioned even once, circctiy 
or indirectly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from North Dakota? 

There being no objection, the charter 
Was.ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Based on a mutual recognition of each 
other’s prerogatives and responsibilities, the 
charter scts forth these guides and objec- 
tives for manganement and labor: 

Encouragement of productive efficiency and 
technological advancement with a view to 
steadily improving standards of living, re- 
spect for the rights of private prcperty and 


(Mr. 
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free choice of action; recognition of manage- 
ment’s right to manage, free of unnecessary 
governmental interference or burdensome re- 
strictions; recognition of the right to organize 
and bargain collectively without hindrances; 


“cooperation in protection of the individual 


against involuntary unemployment and the 
hazards of old age und physical impairments; 
increased foreign trade and reasonable assist- 
ance to other countries; establishment of an 
international security organization and a na- 
tional business-labor committee to promote 
better understanding at home, 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, those 
who drew this agreement state how in- 
dustry must be taken-care of. This 
morning I was proud indeed to see the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Wuerry] rise on the Senate 
floor and fight for the farmers of the 
Middle West; as a matter of fact, for the 
farmers of the entire Nation. I make 
this prediction, that if the Members of 
this body will get together and fight for 
the farmers a little, just a little, we will 
not have the spectacle of the head of 
the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 

tates getting together and saying they 
are writing a charter for prosperity of 
the United States of America, entirely 
ignoring the farmer. D 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have been detained 
in committee work, and have not been 
able to remain in the Senate during all 
the Senator’s remarks. I am intensely 
interested, of course, in the farming sit- 
uation. I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator whether he has in 
any way made an observation as to the 
effect of the pending bill on the farm 
labor in his State? 
eee LANGER. I am just coming to 

at. 


Harvested acreage and production—Grains 
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Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. - Mr. President, I have 
already put into the Recorp argument 
showing how necessary it is, so far as 
farm labor is concerned, to have a mcas- 
ure like that before us rejected. Now 
I wish to refer to the farmer. 

I call the attention of Senatoys to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 2, pages 
1655 and 1657. First I shall give the 
record of the State of North Dakcta, be- 
cause I am proud of the State’s record. 
It led all other States in the buying of 
War bonds in the present war. It is far 
over iis quota. 

I call attention to the fact that, al- 
though the average production of corn 
was 21,000,000 bushels, we went far be- 
yond that in 1944, the production being 
172 percent of the avereze. We pro- 
duced 22,000,000 bushels of oats in 1944, 
which was 215 percent cf what we had 
previously raised. With nearly 59,000 
farm boys gone to war, the farmers raised 
twice as much oats as they had ever 
raised before in the histcry of the State. 
They raised over twice as much barley 
as the averege between 1957 and 1944. 
They raised nearly twice as much wheat. 
They raised three times as much flax. 
They raised nearly twice as many pota- 
toes as they had ever raised before. 

What is the record in the United 
States? It is so astounding, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I ask unanimous consent to, 
insert in the Recor» at this point in my 
remarks a table showing that never in 
the history of America has the record 
made by the farmers of this country in 
1944 even been approached. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


“as follows: 


Harvested ecreage (thousands of acres) 


Froduction (thousands of bushels) 


1940 


206,291 | 208,054 | 200,241 | 214, 998 


223, 518 |4; 443, 158 |5, 056, O14 |5, 404, 145 |6, 212,970 |5, 588, 136 


2, 449, 200 |2, 677, 517 13, 175, 154 
816 943, 


3, 034, 354 
s4 


| 52, 754 


Source: Annual Summary, Crop Production, BAE, 


Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, the 
railrondmen’s publication “The Railroad 
Trainman” in its November 1944 issue 
printed excerpts from instructions issued 
by Genera] Marshall, chief of staff, on 
August 21, 1944, in which General Mar- 
shall compliments the railroad men for 
the remarkable job they have done. In 
this document General Marshall says: 

From shortly after Pearl Harbor until July 
1 of this year we have had 9,285 strikes or 
work stoppages, and these have cost about 
23,000,000 man-days of labor. It is obvious 
that our war effort would be even greater if 
perfect harmony had prevailed and these 
stoppages had not occurred. 

On the other hand, so prodigious and 
faithful have been the efforts of the great 
majority of our people that the loss repre- 


sents less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
total labor time available. This bears out 
the statement by the Secretary of Labor to 
Congress that the no-strike, no-lock-out 
pledge of labor and management “has been 
kept at a rate of 99 percent.” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this document, which appears 
on pages 406, 407 and 408 of “The Rail- 
road Trainman” for November 1944, may 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the matter 
refered to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

GENERAL MAnSHALL ORDERS Army To FICHT 
ANTILADOR CAMPAIGN OF PRESS AND RADIO 
The October 9 issue of George Seldes’ week- 

ly In Fact, “An antidote for falsehood in 

the daily press” ($1 per year, published at 25 


Astor Place, New York 3, N. Y.), presents an 
exclusive story showing that the War Depart- 
ment and the United States Government 
have taken steps to bring to a halt the 
divide and conquer policy of irresponsible 
newspapers, columnists, and radio commen- 
tatoz:s, who have attempted to drive a wedge 
between the soldiers and labor. 

Through the courtesy of In Fact, we pre- 
sent below excerpts from instructions issued 
by General Marshall, Chief of Staff, on 
August 21, 1944, to orientation officers ir. the 
Army, ordering discussions to counteract the 
main lies against the home f-ont. These are 
followed by the War Department's Fact Sheet 
No. 29, entitled “Know and Have Faith in 
America and Its Future. Soldiers of Pro- 
duction.” 

In the words of Seldes: 

“These two official documents should nil 
forever the series of falsehoods about strikes, 
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production of armaments, absenteeism, 
union troubles, high wages, labor profiteer- 
ing, slacking and a thousand other news 
items which the Axis propaganda bureau has 
been picking up from Hearst, Howard, Mc- 
Cormick-Patterson and hundreds of other 
newspapers and their columnists and edito- 
rials; also the anti-union propaganda in the 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., Henry J. Taylor, Upton 
Close, and other programs on Mutual and 
Biue radio networks.” 


DOCUMENT NO. 1: GENERAL MARSHALL'S 
INSTRUCTIONS 


Wark DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C.. August 21, 1944. 


WE'RE ALL ON THE SAME FRONT IN TOTAL WAR 


Note to orientation officers: Among the 
points particularly desirable to stress in this 
week's discussion, The Home Front, are: 

1. Our people at home are winning the 
production war against Germany and Japan; 

2. The enemy unceasingly aims to create 
antagonism between our soldiers and our 
civilians; 

3. In today’s total war, there can be no real 
line drawn between home front and fighting 
front; = 2 e 

We have action on many fronts to follow 
these days * * * We are winning battles 
consistently in this total, global war * * * 
Today let's see how we stand on a front 
we're also winning. * * * We call it the 
home front. 

There are lots of other things we call it, 
too. When we hear about the wildcat trans- 
portation strike in Philadelphia, or the strike 
in the coal fields, or the gasoline black mar- 
ket, we burn up. We figure they are letting 
us down. We damn selfish chiselers, and 
usually we are angry enough so that we 
damn the entire home front along with the 
chiselers. 

Let’s take a look at how the home front 
has been doing in its share of the war. 
But, first, what do we mean by home front? 


HOME FRONT MET ENEMY CHALLENGE 


Twelve millions of us are now in uni- 
form * * * and for every 1 of us there 
are 10 of our people in civilian clothes. Each 
one of us knows his own people well; the 
home front is made up of those people of 
ours. 

Included are 4,000,000 whom their selec- 
tive-service boards turned down; there's 
another million, ex-servicemen, many of 
whom are still doing their part by working 
in war factories. * * 

Those of us in uniform were up against 
veteran armies of Germany and Japan and 
only through blood, sweat, and a bitter toll 
did we learn to outfight the enemy.. Our 
home front also faced a challenge from the 
total war Erepareticns by the enemy's home 
populations. * 

During 1940, or last full year of peace, 
37,000,000 people were employed * * * to- 
day, 44,000,000 Americans are at work com- 
bating the Axis home fronts, and this in- 
crease * * * has been accomplished de- 
spite the withdrawal of 12,000,000 men and 
women into the armed services. Since Pearl 
Harbor we've built $15,000,000,000 of new war 
industries in addition to converting our peace 
industries to war. 

It has been a tremendous effort, and it, 
too, has cost in toil, sweat, and casualties. 

We can be proud of the results America is 
showing. Our production front has not only 
caught up with the Axis; right now our peo- 
ple alone are giving us more weapons than 
the combined output of Germany and Ja- 

* > © ‘This year[the Allies] have 
pushed our output to an overwhelming 4 
to 1 edge over the Axis. 

This giant production program is not being 
realized without difficulties. The most sen- 
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sational of these are strikes. It should be 
noted that nobody has tried to cover them 
up. We read about them in our news sheets 
and hear about them over the radio. Our 
people on the production front hear about 
strikes, too, and some of them get just as 
angry as we do. It isn't a question of 
whether the strikers have a just cause or 
not. Our anger results from our natural fear 
that any strikes may prolong the war. What 
is the actual effect strikes have had upon our 
production? 

From shortly after Pearl Harbor until July 
1 of this year we have had 9,285 strikes or 
work stoppages, and these have cost about 
23,000,000 man-days of labor. It is obvious 
that our war effort would be even greater if 
perfect harmony had prevailed and these 
stoppages had not occurred. 


OFFICIAL: STRIKE LOSS ONE-TENTH OF 1 PERCENT 


On the other hand, so prodigious and faith- 
ful have been the efforts of the great majority 
of our people that the loss represents less 
than one-tenth of 1 percent of the total 
labor time available, This bears out the 
statement by the Secretary of Labor to Con- 
gress that the no-strike, no-lock-out pledge 
of labor and management “has been kept at 
a rate of 99 percent.” 

(EDITORIAL NOTE,—The figures are even bet- 
ter. Officially given out by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics they vary month by month 
from $9.92 percent to 99.96 percent presentee- 
ism; there has never been an absenteeism of 
a full 1 percent.) 

Not only has most of organized American 
labor [Editorial note: This means the un- 
ions] and management kept faith with their 
work pledge, but they have even gone fur- 
ther and formed labor-management com- 
mittees with the sole purpose of increasing 
war production by cooperative action. 

(Tribute is paid workers who produced 
marvelous ideas for increasing war produc- 
tion—1,000,000 ideas submitted.) 

Our civilians are exactly like us, and we 
have just about the same proportion of men 
who slow the Army effort by going A. W.O. L., 
joining the V. D. ward, or just plain gold- 
bricking. * + 

(EDITORIAL E Fact is the only pub- 
lication in America which for years has been 
making this statement, that the percentage 
of strike days lost will compare favorably 
with days lost in the camps and at the front; 
now we have official confirmation of our 
statement which was always based on sta- 
tistical truth.) 

Our home front is also carrying a greatly 
increased tax burden. * * * High-living, 
champagne-drinking workers grab the head- 
lines and feature comic strips. By contrast, 
a Department of Labor study asserts “The 
burdens of the war have been borne by nearly 
all factory workers in the form either of a 
reduced scale of living or of harder work 
without material improvement in current liv- 
ing.” 

There can be no stinting of costs in fighting 
our enemies. © * * We cannot limit our- 
selves to a million-dollar war or a billion- 
dollar war; we must fight an all-out war and 
produce whatever is necessary to defeat the 
Axis completely and in the shortest time. - 


“ENEMY WANTS US SPLIT" 


(EprrorIaAL NoTE—The New York Sun and 
other Republican papers have published a 
chart showing Roosevelt expenditures as larg- 
est in history. These are war expenditures, 
every gun and tank and airplane built help- 
ing to save the lives of our men by over- 
whelming the enemy with fire power. The 
United States Army wants this; the Repub- 
lican Party press smears the President for 
spending money on munitions which save 
thousands of our boys’ lives. Several para- 
graphs praise the 4,500,000 who gave pints 
of blood and the farmers who “are producing 
45 percent more food” than in World War No. 
1; also the volunteer air-raid wardens.) 
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Lieutenant General Somervell summed up 
the home front’s present task when he stated 
this month: “If we are going to keep down 
the cost in American life, then the cost in 
labor and effort for everyone back here must 
continue to rise. * * e 

(Under the heading “Enemy wants us split” 
the statement concludes) : 

Germany and Japan realize they cannot 
match the tremendous output of America and 
have acknowledged as much to their people. 
They have held up the American home effort 
as an example to their own popula- 
tions. * * * 

At the same time, the Axis has directed 
its propaganda machine toward driving a 
wedge between us and our home people sup- 
porting us. Enemy propaganda tries to make 
us mistrust our home people, and stories of 
strikes and black markets are exploited as 
being representative of the entire home front. 
It is clever propaganda because we all get 
angry at anything which might delay neces- 
sary supplies from reaching us. 

Naturally, our enemy seeks to delay his in- 
evitable defeat by trying to create a split be- 
tween the fighting American and the produc- 
ing American. Actually, in this war more 
than any previous one, there can be no hon- 
est distinction between home front and any 
other front. We're all on the same front. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

G. C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff. 

Official: 

J. A. Unio, 
Major General, The Adjutant General. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, speaking 
of labor’s railroad record I challenge any 
Senator or all Senators to tell us how 
the railroad record could have been any 
better than that made by the railroad 
men of this country. On the 26th day of 
November 1943, I read the following into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


This outstanding performance of the rail- 
roads has been the result of the constructive, 
self-denying, and patriotic attitudes of both 
the managements and the men. * * * 
The labor force of the railroads has encour- 
aged and supported every reasonable effort 
in these directions,« has increasingly ad- 
justed its working habits and arrangements 
to the needs of the emergency situation, and 
has used its skill and industry without stint 
in the interest of attaining these objectives. 
Fundamentally, a spirit of cooperation has 
vitalized the efforts of the managements and 
the men. Without free and complete and 
wholehearted cooperation between the car- 
riers and their employees the magnificent 
record of the railroads, as made thus far, 
could not have been achieved. 


What is that record, Mr. President? 
Here it is: 


In spite of the fact that the railroads en- 
tered upon the war period with a plant that 
had suffered from 10 lean years of business, 
and from 10 years of subnormal maintenance, 
they handled, in 1942, about 50 percent more 
freight business and almost 100 percent more 
passenger business with about 24 percent 
fewer employees. 


That is the record, Mr. President. 


In the case of the railroad industry and its 
million and a quarter trained workers, the 
first critical year of our Nation’s war effort 
was not another unhappy instance of “too 
little, too late.” On the contrary, a greatly 
reduced number of workers, working with a 
railroad plant that ‘ad suffered from 10 
years of undermaintenance, turned out the 
greatest transportation job in world history 
and made new records in labor efficiency and 
productivity. 
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While the total railroad wage bill in 1812 
. was only $36,000,000 above that of 1929— 


The best year the railroads have ever 
had before that— 


While the total railroad wege bill in 1942 
was only $36,000,000 above that of 1929, the 
cperating revenues of the railroads increased 
by $1,187,900,000 over 1929. 


Let some of the opposition ponder 
that, Mr. President. 


This meant that while 46 cents out of 
each revenue dollar went for wages in 1929, 
only 39 cents went for wages in 1942. 


Listen to this: 


However, the revenue freight ton-miles 
handied per employee increased from 269,000 
to 502,000, which was an increase in trans- 
portation output per employee of almost 109 
percent. 

. . . . * 


As a result of the record business han- 
dled in 1942 with a reduced number of work- 
ers, the cperating revenues climbed to fən- 
tastic peaks. Never before had total operat- 
ing revenues reached the $7,000,000,000 figure. 
In the earlier peak year of 1929 they had 
soared to $6,279,000,000. 


However, in 1942, with 24 percent 
fewer employees, they reached the new 
high peak of $7,466,000,000. 


It was on the basis of this increased labor 
output, this new peak record of labor efi- 
ciency, and these higher operating reve- 
nues and higher net profits, which were 
realized without proportionately higher op- 
erating expenses, that the board found 
after 44 days of exhaustive public hearings 
that the 8-cent hourly increase was war- 
ranted by the facts. 


Mr. President, I have given the rec- 
ord of union labor. I have given the 
record of the farmer. I have given the 
record of those who work on the rail- 
roads. What about the coal miners, 
whom we continually hear damned? 
They have made a remarkable record, 
too. What is the record of the coal 
miners? A few days ago John Lewis 
had a meeting with the operators, in 
which he asked for a small wage in- 
crease. I am sure that Senators will all 
be interested in knowing what John 
Lewis said. I hold in my hand the of- 
cial proceedings, from the United Mine 
Workers’ Journal: 


In addressing the conference on the sec- 
ond day, President Lewis again emphasized 
the responsibility of the industry’s repre- 
sentatives in proceeding to negotiate an 
agreement in , ood faith, declaring that the 
cperators should forsake their “assumed 
dog-in-the-manger attitude, sitting back 
showing their fangs while they waited for 
the power of Government to crush the 
U. M. W. A. and discredit its policies.” He 
warned that a like condition wculd not come 
to pass in 1945. “despite the lobby main- 
tained here in Washington by the coal op- 
erators, and despite any secret and nocturnal 
importunities that they may have presented 
to representatives of Government prior to 
this meeting. The right of collective bar- 
gaining exists in this conference, and every 
moral, economic, and patriotic consideration 
requires that this joint conference represent- 
ing this tremendous tonnage on the records 
of the meeting resolve these issues that are 
now presented. 

“With the right of action within this 
Meeting clearly established, it is a pertinent 
question as to the ability of industry to pay 
on the basis of the proposals presented to 
this conference. Let us take a look at that 
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question both as affecting the coal industry 
and as affecting industry and finance at large. 

“Two years ago the United Mine Workers 
said much about the rising cost of living, 
the economic repercussions resulting from 
the cost-plus policy followed by the Govern- 
ment in farming out its contracts for the 
munitions of war, the feeble results that 
would accrue from the fanatical cry of the 
leaders of the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. to 
roll back prices in America. Roll 'em back— 
roll ’em back. Well, they have been rolled, 
all right, but they did not roll back; they 
rolled on and they rolled over those intel- 
lectual pint pots who thought that the waves 
of the sea cculd be brushed back by the 
passage of a resolution or a petition to the 
‘Great White Father.'” 

At this point, Lewis began an analysis of 
the earnings of big industry during the war 
period as compered with those of the work- 
ingman, as well as the graft in war con- 
tracts, quoting Comptroller General Lindsay 
Warren's testimony to the effect that there 
have been more than $50,000,000,000 in war- 
contract graft elone. 


Who says it? Not John Lewis; not 
Philip Murray; not Bill Green, but Lind- 
say Warren, the Comptroller General. I 
discussed that subject from this very desk 
about a year and a half ago. I pleaded 
with the late Senator Van Nuys, with 
tears in my eyes, not to abolish the stat- 
ute enacted during the administration of 
Abraham Lincoln to protect the com- 
mon people. It was abolished. 


He then pointed to increases in working 
capital from twenty-four billions in 1939 to 
forty-six billions in 1944 to compare the take- 
home pay as between corporations and their 
employees. 

“There is some information current on 
these questions now, and some startling in- 
formation on what is happening in American 
industry and finance with respect to profits 
and the take-home pay of the captains of 
industry and the investors of this country, 
as corresponded to and related to the so- 
called take-home pay of the mine worker 
and other manual workers throughout the 
country. 1 cannot epitomize that statement 
any better than to read to you the following 
editorial in the United Mine Workers Jour- 
nal of the issue of March 1, which is just 
off the press and which, perhaps, you have 
not read: 

“Lindsay Warren, Comptroller General of 
the United States, has the job of trying to 
protect the people of the United States from 
thieves who take public money. 

“*But he has no power to stop them under 
this administration. 

“He estimates that the graft in the war 
to date is in excess of $50,000,000,000. Fifty 
billions is twice the cost of the last war, 
graft and all. 

“Warren is talking about the padding 
graft of cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts. 
There is plenty of other graft from over- 
charging, cutting of quality, and so on?” 


Mr. President, I shall not read all of 
this article. I -vish to reac certain por- 
tions of it. 

The poor miners must eat, and they 
must wear at least a little clothing. The 
only way they can eat and have clothes 
is to buy food and clothing. Meny of 
them are employed in mines owned by 
subsidiaries of the United States Steel 
Corporation. What is its record? In 
1939 the United States Steel Corporation 
paid dividends amounting to $25,220,000. 
In 1944 it paid dividends amounting to 
$60,033,000, or nearly two and one-nalf 
times as much. In 1939 the United States 
Steel Corporation, which employs thou- 
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sands of miners, had a working capital 
of $431,988,000. By 1941 it had increased 
its working capital from $431,000,000 to 
$552,000,000, which I think is roughly 
$120,000,000 more of undivided profits 
added to its working capital. That 
money is available for any purpose to 
which the corporation may wish to de- 
vote it, in addition to paying out the 
dividends mentioned. Mind you, Mr. 
President, the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration paid out $60,090,000, and it added 
$120,000,000 more to its working capital. 
But that is not all; oh, no. In 1939 the 
United States Steel Corporation had a 
special reserve fund, a little sum of $38,- 
638,000. In 1944 that fund, instead of 
amounting to $38,000,000, amounted to 
$195,000,.000. So the United States Steel 
Corporation got the $60,000,090, it got the 
$120,000,000, it got the $195,000,000. But 
that is not all, even yet, Mr. President, 
it got some more. In 1939 the funded 
debt of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration—the amount of money it owed— 
was $246,061,000. In 1944 it did not owe 
$246,000,000; it had reduced its debt to 
$99,000,000, a reduction of almost $150,- 
060,000. 

During these years the annual divi- 
dend payments have been more than 
doubled, registering a total increase of 
$174,090,000 above the basis of the 
annual rate paid in 1939, and totaling 
$325,.385,060 from 1939 to 1944, inclusive. 

What have some of the other large 
corporations done? Let us see what the 
railroads have done. The Erie Railroad 
did not make any money at all in 1932; 
in that year it lost $3,142,000. But in 
1943, with a war on, it made a profit of 
$12,000,009. The Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Railroad Co. in 1932 earned $435,000, 
payable in dividends. In 1943, instead 
of paying out $435,000, it paid out 
$3,930,000. 

In my State there is a packing plant 
operated by Armour & Co. That is the 
outfit which was buying hogs a while 
ago, but the farmers could not sell them. 
It did not do so badly. In 1932 Armour & 
Co. lost money. At the end of the year 
it had a deficit of $2,590.000. But in 
1943 it had a net profit of $11,445,600, and 
last year it did even better than that. 
By the way, let me refer to some of the 
poor devils in that area who are trying 
to raise hogs, and who came to Washing- 
ton. For instance, a lady at Dickinson 
had 2039 hogs. She was feeding them 
barley at a dollar a bushel and corn at 
$1.10 a bushel, but she could not sell them 
because the packing plant said there was 
not room for them. She wanted to know 
what todo with them. I told her to load 
the 200 hogs on a railroad car and send 
them to the President of the United 
States, so that he could give the head of 
every Government agency a hog and 
could show what a remarkably fine job 
they were doing for the farmers of the 
Northwest. 

Over in Virginia one of the Members 
of the Senate had 80 hogs. He could not 
fatten them. He could not sell them. 
So that distinguished Senator gave away 
the 80 hogs,’ which weighed less than 80 
pounds apiece. 

Then there is Wilson & Co. 


It is an- 
other pecking concern. 


In 1932 it 
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earned $51,000, but in 1943 it earned 
$7,000,000. 

General Motors Corporation earned 
$230,000 in 1932—$230,599 to be exact. 
Mr. President, what do you suppose that 
corporation earned in 1943? Its earn- 
ings jumped from $230,599 to $149,- 
780,000. Did you ever hear of a laboring 
man's wages being raised in that propor- 
tion, Mr. President? ; 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MAY- 
BANK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from North Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield for that purpose? 

Mr. LANGER. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold the suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum for a moment? 

Mr. MORSE. I withhold it for a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me ask whether 
the Senator from North Dakota desires 
to conclude his remarks today. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to con- 
clude them today. 

Mr. BARKLEY. An order has been 
entered that when the Senate concludes 
its session today it go over until Monday. 
I assume that the Senator from North 
Dakota desires to conclude his remarks 
today, because, if possible, a vote will be 
taken on Monday. If the Senator would 
like to conclude his remarks, I hope the 
Senator from Oregon will withhold the 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum, 
for, after the Senator from North Da- 
kota concludes his remarks, we would like 
to have the Senate take a recess until 
Monday. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my view is 
that the Senator ‘rom North Dakota is 
speaking on a bill which probably is of 
as vital importance to the people of this 
country as is any other bill which has 
been considered at this session. I think 
the Senator’s remarks should be heard 
by at least a quorum of the Senate. 

I fully understand that the final dis- 
cussion will go over until Monday. I am 
glad it will, because I trust that between 
now and Monday the Senate of the 
United States will hear from the people 
of the United States on this measure. 
But I am very much of the opinion that 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota is entitled to have his remarks 
heard by a quorum of the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate that 
generous feeling on the part of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. In that connection, 
if he would suggest to me some way by 
which any Senator’s remarks could be 
heard by a quorum of the Senate, I 
would welcome it. 

Mr. MORSE. I am going to try it in 
this instance by calling for a quorum. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names; 


The 
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Austin La Follette Smith 

1 Langer Taylor 
Bankhead McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Barkley McMahon Vandenberg 
Briggs Maybank Wherry 
Connally Millikin White 
Donnell Morse Wiley 
Hart O'Mahoney Young 
Hayden pper 
Hickenlooper Revercomb 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty- 
eight Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is not present. The 
clerk will call the names of the absent 
Senators. 

Mr. Barkey, Mr. Burton, Mr. CHAVEZ, 
Mr. Corpon, Mr. GEORGE, Mr. GERRY, Mr. 
Gurrey, Mr. Harc, Mr. Hi, Mr. 
Jounson of Colorado, Mr. Krecore, Mr. 
Lucas, Mr. McCarran, Mr. MCFARLAND, 
Mr. Moore, Mr. Murray, and Mr. SHIP- 
STEAD entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Taytor in the chair). Forty-five Sen- 
ators having answered to their names, 
there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Ser- 
geant at Arms be directed to request the 
attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Brooks, Mr. BUSHFIELD, 
Mr. CAPPER, Mr. JOHNSTON of South Car- 
olina, and Mr. BUTLER entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 


Mr. LUCAS. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. What is the business bẹ- 
fore the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
execution of the order of the Senate by 
the Sergeant at Arms. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE, Mr. Maenuson, Mr. 
Mourpock, Mr. O'DANIEL, and Mr. SALTON- 
STALL entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty- 
six Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 


the Senator from North Dakota yield 
to me? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. While the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray] is in the Senate Cham- 
ber, I should like to say with respect 
to the Small Business Committee, of 
which he is the chairman, that under 
his leadership the Small Business Com- 
mittee has held, I should say, as many as 
a dozen hearings during the past 30 days, 
dealing with the disposal and the use of 
light metals in the post-war period. The 
Small Business Committee has assem- 
bled, under the Senator’s guidance and 
leadership, as important a list of wit- 
nesses as, I think, could be found in the 
United States, including such firms as 
the Aluminum Corporation of America, 
the Reynolds Co., and, I judge, 45 or 50 
others. The list includes not only pro- 


ducers of metals but fabricators of metals * 


from one end of the country to the other. 
The committee is privileged to have the 
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services of the senior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CAPPER}, the senior Senator 
from Connecticut LMr. MCMAHON}, the 
junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Harr], the junior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], the junior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Pepper], the senior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Wiison], and other Sen- 
ators. They have given as much of their 
time as they could to the discussions we 
have had and to hearing the testimony 
which has been adduced relative to the 
uses of light metals in the post-war 
picture. 

The reason I rise now is because I 
understand that this morning when the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments’ 
appropriation bill came before the Sen- 
ate for consideration the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Lancer] 
made an observation relative tr an item 
of appropriation to the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the disposal of surplus property. 
I was not present at the time because I 
was pinch hitting for the distinguished 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY) and serving as acting chairman of 
the committee. I was also doing the 
same thing yesterday afternoon when 
the distinguished former Senator from 
Iowa, Mr. Guy Gillette, who is now one 
of the members of the Surplus Property 
Board, testified before the committee. 
It was my understanding from 2 colloquy 
had between the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota and the senior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut and other Sen- 
ators that amendments would be offered 
which might help to remedy some of the 
weaknesses of the Surplus Property Act. 

I should like to say to the Senate that 
I hope such amendments or suggestions 
for amendments will be withheld until 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Montana, the chairman of the Small 
Business Committee, can submit to the 
Senate a report which we may all have an 
opportunity to digest, and then from the 
report siphon out the amendments and 
the legislation which may be necessary 
to place the Surplus Proverty Board in 
the position which Congress authorized it 
to occupy when it was set up. In the tes- 
timony, including that of former Sen- 
ator Gillette, we find considerable vari- 
ance of opinion as to the authority which 
the Surplus Property Board has under 
the Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion, and whether the Surplus 
Property Board should be in the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. 
Then there is the question of personnel 
and the question of appropriations. 
There is also the question whether the 
Surplus Property Board should be re- 
sponsible for the disposition of surplus 
property, or whether it should act in 
an advisory capacity, and permit other 
agencies to make disposition of surplus 
property, thus being what might be called 
simply a technical board to make policies 
respecting disposition of surplus prop- 
erty. 

Mr. President, reams of testimony have 
been taken. The testimony is highly in- 
formative. I think it will be of interest 
to every Member of the Senate. Not only 
was testimony given with respect to the 
uses of light metals, but also on the par- 
ticular question which came up in the 
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hearing yesterday relative to the power 
and authority of the Surplus Property 
Board. 

Mr, President, I am sure the junior 
Senetor from Montana, the chairman of 
the Small Business Committee, will pro- 
vide the required leadership, and if we 
can prepare the necessary amendments 
and cffer them as amendments submit- 
ted on behalf of the Small Business Com- 
mittee to proposed legislation, I believe 
they will be constructive and helpful, 
and that we will be able to iron out the 
difaculties which have been testified to by 
the distinguished former Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the amendments the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has just mentioned, 
I call attention to another amendment 
which I believe is absolutely necessary. 
I call it to the Senator’s particular at- 
tention, and also to the attention of the 
junior Senator from Montana. In an 
investigation held after World War No. 1 
it was found that many individuals who 
held Government positions resigned 

heir positions and then organized cor- 
porations which bought goods which 
were formerly under the jurisdiction of 
the individuals who had resigned from 
-the Government service. I read from 
the hearirgs of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the War De- 
partment as follows: 

The practice of permitting the man who 
has gocds to s2ll or service to perform for 
the Government to transact this business 
for the Government, or to have any connec- 
ticn with it, is dangerous and ought to be 
avoided. No nation ought ever to be in this 
situation where such a thing is necessary. 
There is much to praise in the conduct of 
many of the business interests of the country 
during the war. 


That is World War No. 1. 


The subcommittee does not desire to be 
understood as reflecting upon the patriot- 
ism or honesty of the men, as a whole, who 
responded to the Government's demand for 
goods and supplies during the war. 


That is World War No. 1. We are 
now planning for what is to happen after 
World War No. 2, when we will have 
$100,000,000,000 or  $106,000,000,000 
worth of surplus goods. 


But it wishes rather to convey the idea 
that the system adopted during the war, and, 
seemingly, brought about by foolish lack of 
preparedness, gave an opportunity to those 
who would profit by the misfortunes of war 
to profit to the fullest degree. 

What actually occurred in the production 
of war materials under this loose system is 
well illustrated by a study of our contracts 
for artillery and artillery ammunition, as 
shown by the hearings. 

We had 53 contracts for 37-millimeter 
shells, on which we expended 89,134,582. 
None of these shells ever reached our firing 
line, 

We had 689 contracts for 75-millimeter 
shells, on which we expended $301,941,459. 
Of these shells, we fired 6,000. 

We had 142 contracts for 3-inch shells, on 
which we expended $44,841,844. None of 
these shells reached the firing line. 

We had 439 contracts for 4.7 shells, on 
which we expended $41,716,051, 
shells, 14,000 were fired by our forces. 

We had 305 contracts for 6-inch shells, on 
which we expended $24,189,075. None of 
these ever reached the firing line. 


Of these. 
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We had 617 contracts for 155-millimeter 
shells, on which we expended $264,955,387. 
None of these ever reached the firing line. 

We had 301 contracts for 8-inch shells, on 
which we expended $51,371,207. None of 
these ever reached the firing line. 

We had 152 contracts for 240-millimeter 
shells, on wh.ch we expended $24,136,867. 
None of these ever reached the firing line. 

We had 289 contracts for 9.2-inch shells, 
which cost nearly $55,000,000. None of them 
were ever used, 

We had 71 contracts for 12-inch shells, for 
which we expended nearly $10,000,000. They 
were never used . 

We had 6 contracts for 14-inch shells, which 
cost more than $1,000,000. None of them 
were ever used. 


The thing that is important is that 
when these amendments are offered in 
the great committee headed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana, I be- 
lieve that one amendment ought to be 
that no one working for the Government 
should have the right to organize a cor- 
poration to deal with the Government. 
In one case it was found that certain 
Government employees resigned one day 
and organized a corporation the next. 

In addition, í think it is absolutely vital 
that the committee headed by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Montana 
should make provision that the manu- 
facture of war materials should stop the 
moment it can be stopped without in- 
jury to the war effort. I have a list 
showing that the vast majority of the 
shells to which I have referred were 
manufactured after the armistice was 
signed, when there was absolutely no 
need forthem, There could not possibly 
have been any need for them. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Record a table showing that the vast 
majority of the materials manufactured, 
upon which enormous profits were made, 
were manufactured after the war was 
over. I believe that it is vital that the 
law be so drafted as to protect us against 
such a loss in the future. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 
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Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. The Surplus Property 
Disposal Act as it now stands contains 
provisions which would permit the Board 
to exercise contro] over matters such as 
those to which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. LANGER. Which board? 

Mr. MURRAY. The Surplus Property 
Disposal Board. It has the power and 
authority to issue rules and regulations - 
controlling the disposal of surplus prop- 
erty. It seems to me that the law in its 
present form would permit the Board to 
prevent such things as occurred in the 
last war. 

Mr. WHERRY Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Montana 
that as a result of the hearings which 
were held yesterday and this morning, 
reports wil) be available. I do not wish 
to go into the merits of the question at 
this time. I merely wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the fact that 
reports will be available. They will be 
very comprehensive, and I am sure that 
from the reports we can draft amend- 
ments which will strengthen the author- 
ity and administration of the Surplus 
Property Disposal Board. 

So iong as the subject has been men- 
tioned, let me say that in his testimony 
yesterday former Senator Gillette stated 
that owning agencies were making dis- 
posals of property in this country today 
without the knowledge of the Board, 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think the time has 
come to make up our minds whether to 
give the Board the full authority which 
Congress intended to give in the admin- 
istration of the act, and whether to give 
the Board the personnel and appropria- 
tions necessary to administer the act, or 
whether we are to permit owning agen- 
cies to refuse to declare property surplus, 
and let them sell it, as some of them have 
done, under the interpretation that they 
already have the authority to do so under 
other laws. 

A policy is being <volved which is not 
unified. I do not say that it is right or 
wrong. What I rose to say was supple- 
mentary to the remarks of the senior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Maxon], who has also been in attend- 
ance at the hearings. He stated that 
certain amendments wouid be submit- 
ted. I believe it would be the part of 
wisdom to withhold such amendments 
until we can analyze the reports. We 
can then determine what amendments 
are necessary to strengthen or clarify 
the act, so that there will be no ques- 
tion about the disposal of property, or 
where the authority lies; and the Board 
will have the personnel to do the job. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I should like to in- 
form the Senator from Nebraska that, 
of course, I intend to consult with the 
committee and work with the committee 
as a member of the committee. All I 
intended to say was that I would devote 
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myself to the subject. I believe that 
action cannot be taken too’ soon. 

Mr. WHERRY. I was not referring 
so much to the remarks of the Senior 
Senator from Connecticut, as I was to 
the remarks of other Senators who had 
asked questions on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. I was aware that the Senator from 
Connecticut was familiar with the situ- 
ation. I was making the observation 
that I felt sure that after the commit- 
tee meetings were finally concluded, 
there would be ample evidence so that 
there would be no question about what 
was needed to strengthen the Surplus 
Property Disposal Act. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. I fully agree with what 
has been stated by the Senator from Ne- 
braska. We should not hurriedly rush 


in and propose amendments to the act_ 


without giving the subject the most care- 
ful study. Such study is being given to 
it now, and the Surplus Property Board 
itself is making a very exhaustive study 
of the situation with a view to recom- 
mending additional legislation, if it is 
found necessary to have additional leg- 
islation. It seems to me that we should 
not act too hastily. We should wait 
until the proper study has been made. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator that November, De- 
cember, January, and February have 
gone by, and March is nearly over. Last 
night former Senator Gillette stated that 
certain property was being sold without 
his knowledge. I submit that we cannot 
wait 6 or 7 months more while such prop- 
erty is being disposed of. 

Mr. MURRAY. In answer to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota, let me say that 
in my judgment the law as it now stands 
gives the Board full authority and power 
to control the situation. If the Board 
were to take control and exercise its au- 
thority, it could prevent many of the 
things about which complaint is made. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator knows 
that the Board has no personnel. 

Mr. MURRAY. I concede that. Of 
course, it needs personnel. 

Mr. LANGER. The Board has no ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. MURRAY. It must have addi- 
tional appropriations to permit it to build 
up an agency which will be effective. 
With its present personne] the Board 
cannot execute the functions required of 
it by the act. It has a tremendous prob- 
lem. The Senator, in reading from the 
records as to property about to be dis- 
posed of through the R. F. C., indicated 
what a huge job this is, and how abso- 
lutely necessary it is that the Board be 
equipped with personnel to enable it to 
administer the act. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senstor yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The discussion 
which has taken place this- afternoon 
points a moral. The Surplus Property 
Act was passed during the last Congress, 
and it became a law after being signed 
by the President. The Surplus Property 
Board was created for the purpose of 
establishing a policy with respect to the 
disposition of surplus property. When 
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the law was written it was deemed that 
it would furnish an efficient method of 
administration if the various depart- 
ments of the Government which handle 
Government property should continue to 
act as disposal agencies, subject to the 
Supervisory control of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board with respect to policy. 

I have no doubt that the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board now has complete authority 
to direct the activities of all the disposal 
agencies with respect to selling surplus 
property of the Government. The Con- 
gress permitted such agencies to con- 
tinue as disposal agencies, because in 
many instances there would be loss to 
the Government if delay in declaring 
particular property surplus were to oc- 
cur. 

I did not arise to discuss the Surplus 
Property Act as a possibility of amend- 
ment, but, as I have said, to point a 
moral. We are almost in April, and the 
Surplus Property Board, created by the 
last Congress, is not yet efficiently oper- 
ating. Time is required. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. One of the reasons 
why the Board has not been able to oper- 
ate efficiently is that it has not had the 
money with which to operate. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Unquestionably; it 
has not been allowed the necessary ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. McMAHON. I think that will be 
found to be the bottleneck. 

Mr. OYMAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Board has not 
been enabled to hire personnel. As I 
understand, there are no funds with 
which to pay the necessary personnel. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite correct; and nothing I say should 
be deemed criticism of the Surplus 
Property Board. It is not intended as 
such, The Board has had great difficulty 
in preparing its regulations. All I desire 
to point out to the Senate is that we may 
expect exactly the same kind of delay if 
the war manpower bill should be en- 
acted into law. 

It will take the new agency just as 
long—indeed, a great deal longer—to 
learn how to dispose of men, than it has 
taken the Surplus Property Board to 
learn how to handle property. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to have the 
Senator yield long enough to permit me 
to say to the Senator from Montana and 
the Senator from Wyoming that Con- 
gress has given to the Surplus Property 
Board ample power to do the things we 
intended it to do, provided it has the 
approval of the Director of War Mo- 
bilization. On page 3 of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, it will be found 
that section 5 (a) provides that “There 
is hereby established in the Office of War 
Mobilization and in its successor, the 
Surplus Property Board,” and so on. 

As I understand, the reason why the 
Surplus Property Board cannot exercise 
any of the authority granted it by the 
Congress is that the Office of War Mo- 
bilization simply will not let it do so; 
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and the Surplus Property Board has no 
money; it has no personne}. All it can 
do is sit there and vote. Some day the 
law may be amended so that the Board 
can really perform its duties effectively. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to summarize 
the situation briefly. We realize that 
the reason why the Surplus Property 
Board cannot perform effectively is, not 
that it is not holding meetings, but that, 
sitting under the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion, it apparently does not have the 
authority or power which Congress in- 
tended to give it. It is that situation 
which we must correct, and we must do 
so immediately. It is a fact that the 
Surplus Property Doard is being circum- 
vented and bypassed in the disposal of 
surplus property this very day. That is 
the testimony of former Senator Gillette 
of Iowa. 

Of course, the Senator from North Da- 
kota is correct in stating that we should 
do it and should do it expeditiously; and 
we want to doit. But, again, I urge that 
the committee be permitted to conclude 
its hearings and write its report and sub- 
mit it. I believe that from its report we 
can obtain the evidence we need in order 
to draft amendments to strengthen the 
act and to take the Surplus Property 
Board out of the War Mobilization 
agency, or at least to permit it to do the 
job which Congress intended it to do. 


PARTICIPATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN WORLD PEACE ORGANIZATION 


During the delivery of Mr. LANcER’s 
speech, N 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield providing the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia are placed at the end 
of my speech. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. 

Mr. President, the announcement 
made in the press this morning that 
the British Empire is to have six votes, 
the United States is to ask for three votes, 
and Russia three votes in the world or- 
ganization plan brought forth in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference, is a shock 
to many people of America who love 
their country and wish to protect its 
future. No such plan can be accepted. 
This Nation is today the strongest in 
military and naval might. She has 
contributed 60 percent of all materials 
used by the Allies in this,war. She has 
sent her soldiers thousands of miles from 
home to fight the enemy. She has sent 
them further from home and from their 
homeland than any other soldiers have 
been sent, Her Navy is the largest in 
the world; her economic position, and 
her material wealth are the greatest upon 
the earth. And yet it is proposed that 
an inferior voting place in a world or- 
ganization be given America. Such a 
plan is unthinkable. 

The British Empire bases her claim 
of 6 votes upon the statement that the 
Empire is made up of 6 Dominions, or 
States, or Commonwealths. But all of 
them have a single interest and a single 
purpose in world affairs. They act in 
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concert. In pesce they trade for their 
mutual benefit. In war they act in uni- 
son. A governor general, a commis- 
sioner, or a representative is sent from 
London to each of the Dominions or 
possessions of the British Empire, and 
each of the Dominions sends its repre- 
sentative to the British Government at 
London. They are, in fact and in sub- 
stance, as much as 1 entity as are the 
several States of the American Union 
which constitute 1 Nation. If the 
British plan is to be followed as a basis 
for according votes in a world organi- 
zation, the United States is entitled to 
43 votes, 1 for each of its sovereign States. 
But, Mr. President, we ask for no such 
voting plan as that. If such a plan is 
to be followed, the Union of Soviet So- 
ciglist Republics, commonly called Rus- 
sia, would be entitled to 1 vote for each 
state or republic within that Nation. 

It seems to me that the fair and prac- 
tical plan would be to give one vote to 
each nation or empire within the organ- 
ization, and to reserve unto each of the 
stronger armed nations and empires the 
power of veto over any decision to use 
force as announced after the meeting ct 
Yalta. 

On April 25 of this year a conference 
will take place at San Francisco, Calif., 
at which time the plan of voting to which 
I have referred will be discussed and 
acted upon, and presented to the vavious 
governments affected by the proposed 
organization. I urge upon those who 
are sent to the conference as represent- 
atives of the United States that they 
act within the bounds of justice and 
fairness in protecting our Nation and its 
people who sent them to the conference. 
I hope that they will not assent to any 
plan which would give to this country 
an inferior voting position in any plan 
adopted at that meeting. If they do so, 
then the desire for an organization 
within which nations may discuss and 
try to solve their international problems 
is doomed; we will get nowhere. I do 
not believe the American people will ac- 
cept any plan which gives to their coun- 
try less voice and less voting power than 
is given to any other nation or empire 
within the organization. Americans are 
justified in taking such a view, and I 
hope they will not accept a position 
which is less than one of equality in 
every respect with that of other nations, 
empires, and unions. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I may say 
that with regard to any plan which we 
shell adopt—and today I believe the 
people of this country desire a workable 
plan—we will meet with fairness, and 
even with generosity, the viewpoint of 
other nations; but under no plan must 
we accede to a position for our country 
in which its future interests and its af- 
fairs in the world may be dominated by 
another country, regardless of what 
country or empire it may be. 

I again thank the Senator from North 
Dakota for yielding to me. 

Mr. LANGER, I am always glad to 
yield to the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President. will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I have listened with in- 
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terest to the junior Senator from West 
Virginia. At this time I can observe in- 
dications of what may happen in the fu- 
ture so far as entering into agreements 
to prevent wars is concerned. I hope 
that we shall never again allow small 
considerations to prevent us from enter- 
ing into some form of cooperation having 
for its aim, at least, the attempt to pre- 
vent our Nation from engaging in an- 
other war, regardless of whether the 
form of cooperation agreed to gives to the 
United States three votes, England six 
votes, and Russia three or six votes. I— 
and I believe other Members of the 
Senate—want the United States to have 
just as much representation in any world 
plan as possible, but regardless of how 
much the representation shall be, I for 
one intend to vote that the United States 
enter into some kind of cooperation be- 
tween the various nations in an attempt 
to prevent another war. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr, LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I join the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina in the view that 
this country may well enter into some 
organization with other countries of the 
world for the purpose of settling world 
problems; but I do not agree with him 
that we should enter just any plan, and 
I do not consider it a small matter in 
any sense that this great Nation should 
take a less place than any other nation 
in determining questions that will af- 
fect the destiny of the American people. 
We must not do that. I do not ask that 
they be given a greater voice; I do not 
ask that they dominate, but I do ask that 
they be given an equal voice and an equal 
voting right. 

I make this statement today because I 
think it is timely. 

The able representatives of this coun- 
try who have been selected to meet with 
the representatives of other countries 
at San Francisco on the 25th of April 
shovld hear now, before that meeting 
takes place, the views of all Members 
of the Senate, if they care to express 
themselves and likewise the views of the 
American people. I say this in the hope 
that out of that conference some plan 
may come forth which is worth while and 
not one which will be doomed to utter 
failure. And any plan that will not give 
America equal voice and vote will fail 
and should fuil. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Inasmuch as the dis- 
cussion which has transpired since the 
last roll call has cleared up most of the 
controversial matters relative to the 
conference report on manpower legis- 
lation, I wonder whether the Senator 
will yield to me so that I may move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

Mr. LANGER, Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, TAY- 
Lor in the chair) laid before the Senate 
a message from the President of the 
United States susmitting the nomina- 
tion of Roger T. Foley, of Nevada, to be 
United States district judge for the dis- 
trict of Nevada, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
will call the calendar. 


COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Francis H. Smith to be collector 
of internal revenue for the first district 
of Pennsylvania. , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John J. Quinlivan to be collector 
of internal revenue for the tenth district 
of Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


The legislative clerk reac the nomina- 
tion of Clara E. Sarvela to be collector 
of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No. 36, with headquarters at Du- 
luth, Minn. š 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Public Health Service. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the 
nominations in the Public Health Sery- 
ice be confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak a good word for Kenneth A. 
Haines. I have known him for a long 
time, and I know he is one of the out- 
standing dental surgeons in America, I 
hope his nomination will be unanimously 
confirmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator from what State Dr. Haines comes? 

Mr. LANGER. Idonotknow. Iknow 
he is not from North Dekota, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I merely wished to 
identify him. I thank the Senator for 
his accommodation. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions in the United States Public Health 
Service be confirmed en bloe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, the nominztions are con- 
firmed en bloc. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Pres- 
ident be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nominations, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith of the confirmation of the 
nominations. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a 
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recess’ until 12 o’clock nocn on Monday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 36 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being under 
the order previously entered, until Mon- 
day, April 2, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate March 30 (legislative day of 
March 16), 1945: 

THE JUDICIARY 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 
Roger T. Foley of Nevada, to be United 


States district judge for the district of Ne- 
vada, vice Hon. Frank H. Norcross, retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 30 (legislative day of 
March 16), 1945: 

COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

Francis R. Smith to be collector of inter- 
nal revenue for the first district of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

John J. Quinlivan to be collector of inter- 
nal revenue for the tenth district of Ohio. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


Clara E. Sarvela to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 36, with 
headquarters at Duluth, Minn. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR CORFS 


To be temporary dental surgeon, efective 
February 1, 1945 


Kenneth A. Haines. 


To be passed assistant sanitary engineers, 
effective date indicated 

Albert H. Stevenson, May 1, 1945. 

Frank Tetzlaff, May 1, 1945. 

Callis H. Atkins, March 16, 1945. 


To be temporary senior assistant surgeons, 
effective March 1, 1945 
John K. McBane Vernon R. Dennis, Jr. 
Edwin D. Merrill James R. Hurley 
Frank A. Buell Herbert F. Hager 
Wardell H. Mills Andrew P. Sackett 


To be temporary senior surgeons, effective 
March 1, 1945 
Theodore J. Bauer 
James R. Shaw 
Joseph S. Spoto 
To be temporary senior sanitary engineer, 
effective March 1, 1945 
Allen D. Brandt 


SENATE 


Monpay, APRIL 2, 1945 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty and merciful Father, we 
would begin the day with Thee conscious 
of our helplessness and of Thy supreme 
and sovereign power. As Thou hast 
given us life, so, we implore Thee, sus- 
tain it and make us ready and willing 
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for whatever service Thou wouldst have 
us do. 

We thank Thee for the sacrament of 
April beauty, for the glory of common 
things and the light of heaven upon our 
daily path. Help us so to live that we 
may find eternity in the midst of time 
and that, walking the lighted way with 
pure intent to serve Thy kingdom of love, 
we may hasten the universal reign of 
the Risen Redeemer upon the earth. We 
ask it in the name of Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Friday, March 30, 1945, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on March 31, 1945, the President 
had approved and signed the following 
acts: 


S. 167. An act for the relief of Perkins Gins, 
formerly Perkins Oil Co., of Memphis, Tenn.; 
and 

S. 681. An act to amend the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication and 
letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE (S. Doc. No, 37) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $1,350,000 
for the Department of Agriculture, in the 
form of an amendment to the Budget (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF WAR MOBILIZATION AND 
RECONVERSION 


A letter from the Director of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, his second quarterly report 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be printed 
as & Senate document with illustrations. 


HOLDING OF CERTAIN LANDS IN MONTANA IN" 
TRUST FOR INDIAN USE 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to declare that the United States 
holds certain lands in trust for Indian use, 
and for other purposes (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 


HOLDING OF CERTAIN LANDS IN NORTH AND 

SOUTH DAKOTA IN TRUST FOR INDIAN USE 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to declare that the United States 
holds certain lands in trust for Indian use, 
and for other purposes (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 
A letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, an estimate of personnel 
requirements of the Commission for the 
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quarter ending June 30, 1945 (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Illinois; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

“House Resolution 36 


“Whereas the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the Department of the Interior 


` is considering extending the hunting season 


for ducks, due to the great increase in the 
duck population; and 

“Whereas such an extension of the hunt- 
ing season would be of small benefit to the 
Illinois hunters since the rivers and lakes 
are frozen over before the end of the present 
season rendering it useless in its last fev 
days; and 

“Whereas the ducks arriving in Illinois 
after having been fired upon in the Dakotas 
and Canada are both gun-shy and blind-shy 
when they reach Illinois, and render it al- 
most impossible under existing regulations 
and conditions, to fully enjoy the sport of 
duck hunting; and 

“Whereas if duck hunters were allowed to 
use live decoys from blinds, the chance of 
obtaining the limit would be made at least 
possible; and 

“Whereas there is now pending before Con- 
gress H. R. 2081, a bill to permit the use of 
six live decoys to each blind in the taking 
of ducks: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Represent «tives 
of the Sixty-fourth General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois, That we do hereby endorse 
H. R. 2081, and urge its passage, and respect- 
fully request the Representatives in Con- 
gress and the two United States Senators 
from Illinois to give their support to this 
bill; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this prearhble 
and resolution be forwarded by the secretary 
of state to the President of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, the 
President of the Senate of the United States, 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior, and to 
each of the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from Illinois. ' 

“Adopted by the house March 21, 1945.” 


Two joint memorials of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 3 


“To the Honorable the Congress of the United 
States, to the Honorable Henry L. Stim- 
son, Secretary of War, and to the Honor- 
able E. L. Bartlett, Delegate to Congress 
from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the ` 
Territory of Alaska, respectfully represents 
that: - 

“Whereas the community of Tenakee, Ten- 
akee Inlet, Alaska, is the center of a large 
fishing area and is utilized by a large nur-ber 
of fishermen; and 

“Whereas there is no harbor or safe an- 
chorage at or near said Tenakec and on ac- 
count thereof those operating in the waters 
adjacent thereto are required, on the ap- 
proach of severe and sudden storms, to run 
for shelter to distant ports, all of which en- 
tails great risk and loss of life and property as 
well as heavy expense: Now therefore 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska in seventeenth session as- 
sembled, respectfully urges that the United 
States Government improve the harbor and 
build a breakwater at Tenakee, Alaska, as 
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econ after World War No. 1 as it can reason- 
ably be done. 
“And your memorialist will ever pray. 
“Passed by the senate February 17, 1945. 
“Approved by the Governor March 19, 1945. 
“Ernest GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


“House Joint Memorial 6 

“To the President of the United States, to 

the Senate and House of Representatives 

of the United States, to the Secretary of 

the Interior, and to the Delegate jrom 
Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature cf the 

Territory of Alaska in seventeenth regular 


Session assembled, respectfully represent ~ 


that: 

“Whereas the Honorable Franklin D. Roose- 
velt has recently expressed a deep interest 
in the need for the developmen?’ and pro- 
tec*ion of Alaska’s great natural resources; 
and 

“Whereas the salmon-fishing industry in 
Alaska reached its peak of prcduction; and 

“Whereas the United States Fish and Wiid- 
life Service has failed for the lack of funds 
to construct facilities to increase the salmon 
spawning acreage within the salmon spawn- 
ing areas cf Alaska; and 

“Whereas an increase of population with- 
in the Territory of Alaska would be enctour- 
aged by additional salmon spawning areas 
or additional acreage: Now therefore 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, respectfully prays that 
the Congress of the United States appro- 
priate the sum of $5,000,000 to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the United States De- 
partment of the Interior to be used over 
a period of 4 years for the purpose of re- 
converting, improving, and increasing, dur- 
ing the post-war pericd, the salmon spawn- 
ing areas within the Territory. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Approved by the Governor March 19, 1945. 

“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


A memorial of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Territory of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys: 


“House Memorial 5 


“To the Congress of the United States and to 
the Honorable E. L. Bartlett, Delegate to 
Congress from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Hcuse of Repre- 
sentatives of the Legislature of the Territory 
of Alaska, in seventeenth regular session 
assembled, respectfully represents: 

“That there are vast areas of rich land 
in the Territory of Alaska, unoccupied, un- 
appropriated, and unused, some of which is 
suited to agricultural purposes, some con- 
tains mineral, much of it contains timber, 
and, from all indications, petroleum and 
other valuable products. 

“That the paramount need of the Terri- 
tory in times of peace is the further settle- 
ment, and the development of all its known 
and potential resources. 

“That the present war has taken into the 

- armed forces of the United States great num- 
bers of young men constituting the over- 
whelming majority of all those who- are 
physically fit for military service, and that 
these men, residents of the Territory, are the 
ones upon whom the Nation must rely for 
the future settlement and development of 
the Territory: Now therefore 

- ‘Your memorialist respectfully prays that 

Congress enact the necessary legislation for 

the purpose of granting to every resident of 

Alaska now in the armed forces of the United 

States and, every branch thereof, upon his 

or her honorable discharge, not to exceed 160 

acres of unappropriated land or public do- 
main in the Territory of Alaska, to be se- 
leđted by the applicant, and that a United 

States patent be issued therefor upon the 
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filing of an application and the approval of 
a survey of the land selected. 
“Aud your memorialist will ever pray. 
“Approved by the Governor March 19, 1945. 
“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 

A resolution adopted by the Council of the 
City cf Los Angeles, Calif., favoring the en- 
actment of House bill 2346, the so-called mer- 
chant seamen’s bill of rizhts; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the Council of the 
City of Los Angeles, Calif., favoring the en- 
actment of legislation to permit Sister Kenny 
to remain in the Unitcd States in order that 
she may continue her experiments toward 
the elimination of poliomyelitis in this coun- 
try; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council of 
Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the designation of 
Philadelphia, Pa.. es headquarters for any 
organization established for the mainte- 
nance of world peace; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relaticns. 

Ey Mr. GREEN: 

A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs: 

“Senate Resolution 126 


“Resolution requesting the Senators and 
Representatives from Rhode Island in the 
Congress of the United States to exert every 
effort to have the Walsh-Kaiser shipbuild- 
ing plant in Providence, R. I: made a per- 
manent repair base ‘or the United States 
Navy and the American merchant marine 
end at the seme time to give every con- 
sideration to the feasibility of building a 
crydcck in Providence. 


“Whereas the services of the numbers of 
skilled craftsmen in the shipbuilding plant 
of the Walsh-Kaiser Co. in Providence, R. I., 
shculd ke retained fcr the good of national 
production and stability: therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Con- 
gress of the United States be and they hereby 
are respectfully requested and urged to exert 
every efiort to have the Walsh-Kaiser ship- 
building plant in Providence, R. I. made a 
permanent repair base for the United States 
Navy and the American merchant marine 
and at the same time to give every considera- 
ticn to the feasibility of building a drydock 
in said city of Providence aicng the waters 
of the Providence Herbor and/or Narragan- 
sett Bay; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted by the Secretary of 
State to the Senators and Representatives 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 
United States.” 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
County Commissioners of Montgomery 
County, Md., favoring the enactment of legis- 
lation to eliminate the requirement of oath 
in connection with applications for benefits 
under laws and regulations administered by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs; to the 
Committee on Finance, 

A petition of sundry citizens of Union 
Bridge, Md., praying for the enactment of 
House bill 2082, Seventy-eighth Congress, to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
Maryland, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation providing 1 year of training for 18- 
year-old boys before being sent into battle; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Women’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service, Baltimore, Md., 
favoring the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for full rights of citizenship for Amer- 
ican Indians; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. RADCLITTE: 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
County Commissioners of Montgomery 
County, Md., favoring the enactment of legis- 
lation to eliminate the requirement of oath 
in connection with applications for benefits 
under laws and reguiations administered by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs; to the 
Committee on Finance. 


SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE ON INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the 
Record resolutions adopted by the Allen 
County, Ind., Republican Club contain- 
ing some very pertinent and thought- 
provcking ideas about the forthcoming 
international security conference to be 
held in San Francisco during the month 
of April. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Whereas the International Security Con- 
ference is to be held in San Francisco dur- 
ing the month of April 194£: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Allen County Repub- 
lican Club sponsor a movement in this and 
other communities urging that all sessions 
of this conference be open to the American 
public through representatives of the press 
and radic: and be it further 

Resolved, That in the event an interna- 
tional governing body be set up at the In- 
ternational Security Conference that a day- 
to-day record of the complete proceedings of 
this body, similar to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor), be published and be made available 
to the American people, press, and radio cs 
a safeguard to the sovereignty of the*United 
States of America. 

Wheress a secret agreement, understand- 
ing, or treaty by any representative of the 
Government of the United States of America 
with any foreign representative or govern- 
men. has never held a place in our free form 
of government, and is likely to interfere with 
the freedom of the people; and 

Whereas free access of American citizens 
tu all information on international agree- 
ments for open discussion and debate is a 
fundamental principle of a free republic; 
and 

Whereas the present national administra- 
tion is now committed to a policy of inter- 
national cooperation requiring agreements, 
understandings, and treaties with foreign 
nations; and 

Whereas the decision on all final treaties 
with these foreign nations resis with the 
Senate of the United States, whose every 
ection is mude daily available to the people, 
the press, and the radio through the pub- 
lished CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; and ; 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States article 2, section 2. reads “The Presi- 
dent shall have power, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur”: and 

Whereas the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment has violated the principle of this 
section of the Constitution by making secret 
agreements and understandings with the 
representatives of other governments with- 
out the advice and consent of the Senate: 
‘Therefore, be it 

Resolved, First, that the Allen County Re- 
publican Club oi Fort Wayne, Ind., sponsor 
a movement in this and other communities 
looking toward an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States giving all 
agreements and understanding between this 
Nation and any other nation the status of 
international treaties; 
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Secondly, that a completely detailed re- 
port of every agreement, understanding, or 
treaty by the President or other person in 
authority be immediately made to the 
Senate for its advice and consent, and that 
ratification require a two-thirds concurring 
vote by the Senate; 

Finally, that such a constitutional amend- 
ment would prevent the insidious practice 
o* making agreements whose provisions are 
kept secret from the American people, and 
would guarantee: 

1. The balance of power of the three 
branches of government as set forth in our 
Constitution will be maintained; 

2. The people will be promptly informed 
of all actions on foreign policy taken by their 
Covernment, through thes CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and the press and radio; and finally 

3. Assure the people that the sovereignty 
of the United States of America will be pre- 
served at all times in its relationship to 
other nations, 

UNIFORM MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I introduced Senate bill 726 
and Senate Joint Resolution 47, dealing 
with uniform marriage and divorce leg- 
islation, These measures were referred 
to the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

I have received a splendid letter from 
Willard L. Kauth, director of the Boys’ 
Athletic League, a Nation-wide organiza- 
tion. I send this ‘etter to the desk with 
the request that it be referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, and: I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 


APRIL 2, 1945. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 
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CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I think Mr. 
Kauth sets forth strong reasons why 
sound family life in America will do much 
to keep the home fires burning. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Boys’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 
New York, N, Y., March 22, 1945. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPPER: The bill introduced 
by you to provide for uniform regulation of 
marriage and divorce is certain to win the 
approval of all those who have the public 
interest at heart. It strikes at the heart of 
the evil—the disrupted home, which is so 
largely responsible for juvenile delinquency 
and a life of criminal pursuit. 

We have here at the Boys’ Athletic Leagu2 
come face to face with the problem of broken 
homes. Our work for the past 20 years com- 
ing into contact ‘with untold thousands of 
underprivileged boys and girls have definitely 
convinced us that most wayward youths lack 
proper parental guidance and the advantages 
of a normal life. 

More than 150 social-welfare agencies in 
Greater New York participate in our activities 
and include community centers, social settle- 
ments, church houses, Y. M. C. A's, Y. M. H. 
A's and similar groups. Our aim has been 
to get youths off the streets, to inculcate 
character, to promote civic responsibility, to 
create higher ideals and at the same time 
take them out of lowly environment and 
send many of them to summer vacation 
camps. 


PENSIONS COMMITTEE 


name of a person employed by the committee 
who is not a full-time employee of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
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Although we feel that though we have ac- 
complished a tremendous amount of good 
we believe that uniform regulations to gov- 
ern m and divorces are a progressive 
step in the prevention of much crime and a 
duty that society owes to the youths of 
America, “in keeping the home fires burning.” 

Most sincerely yours, 
WILLARD L. KAUTH, 
Director, 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S.27. A bill to provide for suspending the 
enforcement of certain obligations against 
the operators of gold and silver mines who 
are forced to cease operations because of the 
war; without amendment (Rept. No. 158). ` 

S. Res. 35. Resolution to investigate cer- 
tain activities of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and the Post Office De- 
partment (Rept. No. 159). 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate reports for the month of March 
1945, from the chairmen of certain com- 
mittees, in response to Senate Resolu- 
tion 319 (78th Cong.), relative to persons 
employed by committees who are not 
full-time employees of the Senate or any 
committee thereof, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


March 1945, in compliance with the terms 
of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 


Annual rate 
Name of individual Address 2 Name and address of department or organization by whom paid of com- 
pensation 
Louis J. Meyerle........--.-.---.---| 612 Benningten Dr., Silver Spring, Md._-.......---------- Veterans’ Administration. .-.......-..-. 222-22 - eee en ete $5, 000 


Marca 31, 1945. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 


names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 


JAMES M. TUNNELL, Chairman. 


March 1945, in compliance with the terms 
of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 


; Annual rate 
Name of individual. Address Name and address of department or organization by whom paid | of com- 
pensation 
Capt. James A. Saunders, U. S. | 4105 Oliver St., Chevy Chase, Md__....-.--.-..-...---..- Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, Navy Department, $6, 000 
avy (retired). Washington, D. C. 
Chief Xoaman Herbert 8. Atkinson | 2405 Pennington Rd., Trenton, N. J_....-----...---.-..-- Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department, Washington, 1,512 . 
(AA), U. 8. Naval Reserve. D.C, 


Mazcu 31, 1945. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


SENATE NAVY LIAISON OFFICE 


names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 


Davin I. Warsa, Chairman. 


March 1945, in compliance with the terms 
of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 


Name of individual 


Yet, "oa cl.) Eleanor W, St. 
Clair, U. S. Naval Reserve. 


Yeoman (2 cl.) Loretto F. Joch- |... [i (Rott oceania mr 


man, U. S. Naval Reserve. 


Address 


P Annual rate 
Name and address of department or organization by whom paid of com- 
pensation 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department, Washington $2, 400 
2,409 
1,152 
cal aetna eh ate Sa nea E E SE SA 1, 152 


The above employees are representatives of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department, to assist Senators on naval personnel 


matters. 


Davin I. Wars, Chairman. 
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WAR CONTRACTS SUECOMMITTEE, SENATE MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
April 2, 1945. 
The -Vicz PRESIDENT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Vice PRESIDENT: Pursuant to 

Senate Resolution 319, I am transmitting 


herewith a list of employees of the War Con- 
tracts Subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs who are not full-time 
employees of the Senate. Included with this 
list is the name and address of each such 
employee, the name and address of the De- 
partment paying the salary of such employee, 


and the annual rate of compensation for each 
such employee. 
Respectfully yours, 
JoserH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, War Contracts Subcommittee. 


APRIL 2, 1945. 
P Annual rate 

Name of individual Address Name and address of department or organization by whom paid | of bares 

on 

Kurt Borchardt.. 6007 34th PL NW., Washington, D. C... Smaller War Plants Corporation, Washington, D.C $5, 600 
Ann Cheatham . 4000 South Capitol St. SE., Washington D aX SES SE SORSCE AA aT 000 
Rertram M. Gros 613 South Quincy St., Arlington, Va... 8, 000 
Doris Phippen ._.. 40 Plattsburg Court NW., Washington, D. C.. 2, 309 


FIRST PROGRESS REPORT OF JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON THE ORGANIZATION OF 
CONGRESS (S. DOO. NO. 36) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the chairman and 
vice chairman of the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to House Concurrent 
Resolution 18, the first progress report 
of that committee on a study of the 
organization and operation of Congress, 
which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the first 
progress report of the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress, which 
has just been laid before the Senate by 
the Vice President, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

LETTE? OF TRANSMITTAL 


UNITED STATES SENATE AND 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1945. 
Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
Vice President oj the United States. 
Hon. SaM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
DEAR MR. VICE PRESIDENT AND MR. SPEAKER: 
By direction of the joint committee appointed 
pursuant to House Concurrent Resolution 18 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress, to make a full 
and completé study of the organization and 
operation of the Congress, we hand you here- 
with the first intermediate report of that 
committee, 
Sincerely yours, 
Rosert M. LA FOLLETTE, Jr., 
Chairman. 
A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
Vice Chairman. 


ORGANIZATION OF CONGRESS—FIRST INTER- 
MEDIATE REPORT 


(Pursuant to H. Con. Res. 18) 
INTRODUCTION 


This committee was first established by 
the Seventy-eighth Congress, pursuant to 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 23, which 
passed the Senate on August 23 and the 
House on December 15, 1944. Under this 
resolution, a joint committee was appointed, 
composed of six Members of each House, who 
elected Senator Francis Maloney chairman 
and Representative A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 
vice chairman at a meeting of the committee 
on December 20, 1944. A few days later the 
Seventy-eighth Congress expired and with it 
this committee. Meanwhile, during the 
Christmas recess, the committee and the 
Congress suffered a severe loss in the sudden 
~ tragic death of Senator Maloney, who had 


been coauthor of the resolution creating this 
committee and an outstanding Senate leader 
in the effort to strengthen and improve the 
machinery and methods of Congress. 

Following the organization of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, House Concurrent Resolution 
18, as amended by the Senate, was passed on 
February 19. The Senate amendments elimi- 
nated an earlier provision permitting the 
committee to utilize the services of voluntary 
and departmental personnel and prohibited 
committee reconrmendations “with respect to 
the rules, parliamentary procedure, practices, 
and/or precedents of either House.” The 
resolution specifically provides, however, that 
the committee may study and recommend 
the consolidations and reorganization of 
committees. Vice President Truman ap- 
pointed Senator Ricuanp B. RUSSELL to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Senator 
Maloney. 

The joint committee met on March 3 on 
call of Vice Chairman Monroney, organized, 
and selected Senator Ronrrt M. La FOL- 
LETTE, Jr., as its chairman and Representa- 
tive A. S. MIKE MONRONEY as vice chairman. 
On the same day the committee selected 
George B. Galloway as staff director. 


- 
BACKGROUND OF STUDY 


This committee was established in re- 
sponse to a growing realization among Mem- 
bers of Congress of the imperative necessity 
to provide ways and means which will enable 
the Congress more effectively to meet and 
discharge the responsibility and powers 
vested in the National Legislature by the 
Constitution, 

Congressional interest in self-improvement 
had manifested itself by the introduction in 
recent years in both Houses of numerous bills 
and resolutions by Members of all political 
parties, proposing various changes in legis- 
lative organization and operation. Twenty- 
three such measures were introduced during 
the Seventy-seventh Congress, 43 during the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, and 36 during the 
first 2 months of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
or a total of 102 during the last 4 years. 
Thirty of these originated in the Senate and 
72 ie the House. 

oreover, during the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress alone, the subject of congressional re- 
form was discussed on the ficor of the House 
and Senate on no less than 40 separate occa- 
sions. The records reveal that an increasing 
number of Members of both Houses and po- 
litical parties have expressed concern about 
the efficiency of Congress since 1941. To- 
gether they represent more than one-tenth 
of the total membership. These Members 
evidently recognize that the problem of mak- 
ing Congress a more effective legislative ma- 
chine is becoming increasingly acute, that 
it is not a party problem, and that it de- 
mands solution regardless of the party situa- 
tion in Congress. 

Meanwhile, widespread public interest in a 
more effectively functioning Congress had 
also been manifested by a large number of 


magazine articles, newspaper editorials and 
columns, radio debates, forum discussions, 
and reports by civic and professional groups. 
In recent years public concern for the main- 
tenance of the power of Congress in our gov- 
ernmental structure has been growing due 
to the tremendous increase in the number 
and complexity of the national and interna- 
tional issues with which the Congress must 
deal. Recently a variety of proposals have 
been advanced by responsible groups and in- 
dividuals designed to improve and strengthen 
the instrumentalities of Congress both in its 
internal organization and in its relationship 
to other branches of the Government and 
the public. 


The widespread interest in and out of Con- 
gress in the subject has been prompted in 
part by the fate of parliamentary institu- 
tions in various countries abroad. The tri- 
umph of totalitarianism had its beginnings 
in the decline and final break-down of their 
national legislatures which were either sup- 
pressed by the dictators or converted into 
mere pawns of power politics. 


Moreover, the decline of Congress in rela- 
tion to the executive branch of our Federal 
Government has caused increased legislative 
concern. Under the Constitution, Congress 
is the policy-making branch of Government. 
There are manifest growing tendencies in 
recent times toward the shift of policy- - 
ing power to the Executive, partly because of 
the comparative lack of effective instrumen- 
talities and the less adequate facilities of the 
legislative branch. To redress the balance 
and recover its rightful position in our gov- 
ernmental structure, Congress, many Mem- 
bers feel, must modernize its machinery, co- 
ordinate its various parts, and establish the 
research facilities that can provide it with 
the knowledge that is power. 


COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES TO DATE 

Guided by these considerations and mind- 

ful of the importance of the study which it 
has been authorized to make, your commit- 
tee has begun its hearings. Our first step 
has been to make a survey of congressional 
opinion in order to obtain the suggestions 
and recommendations of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives for the strengthening of Con- 
gress, 
To this end three things have been dont. 
First, a letter was sent (see appendix) on 
March 5 to every Member of both Houses 
soliciting their advice and suggestions. The 
Tesponse has been most gratifying. Nearly 
all those who have replied have welcomed the 
study and stressed its importance, and many 
have offered helpful suggestions. 

Second, u series of hearings is in progress 
at which interested Senators and Represent- 
atives have appeared and given the committee 
the benefit of their advice and counsel, These 
hearings commenced on March 13 and will 
continue two or three times a week until all 
interested Members have been heard. The 
testimony to date has covered a wide 
of topics and revealed the broad scope of 
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congressional interest in the general subject 
of the committee’s study. (See appendix 
for a summary of the hearings.) 

The committee wishes to express its deep 
appreciation for the valuable assistance it 
has thus far received from Members of the 
House and Senate and urges all who have not 
appeared or responded to do so at their 
earliest convenience. 

Third, the committee's staff director has 
collected and analyzed all bills and resolu- 
tions proposing changes in legislative organi- 
zation and operation that have been intro- 
duced in the Seventy-seventh to Seventh- 
ninth Congresses, inclusive, to date; digested 
the replies received from Members to our 
letter of inquiry of March 5; and prepared a 
list of Members interested in the organiza- 
tion of Congress, a study outline on Con- 
gress, a questionnaire for distribution among 
Members of Congress, and press releases sum- 
marizing all our hearings to date. 

The Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress plans to proceed with its study 
as rapidly as possible. After it has heard all 
the Members who desire to appear, we shall 
invite others not Members of Congress to 
testify or submit statements in writing. A 
tentative list of the groups to be heard fol- 
lows: 

1. Officers and employees of Congress. 

2. Executive officials, 

3. Members of Senate and House Press 
Galleries, 

4, Civic and other groups. 

5. Interested professional organizations. 

6. Private citizens. 


CONTEMPLATED SCOPE OF STUDY 


The committee is authorized and directed 
by House Concurrent Resolution 18 to—make 
a full and complete study of the organization 
and operation of the Congress, and to “rec- 
ommend improvements in such organization 
and operation with a view toward strengthen- 
ing the Congress, simplifying its operations, 
improving its relationships with other 
branches of the United States Government, 
and enabling it better to meet its respon- 
sibilities under the Constitution. This 
study shall include, but shall not be limited 
to, the organization and operation of each 
House of the Congress; the relationship be- 
tween the two Houses; the relationships be- 
tween the Congress and other branches of 
the Government; the employment and re- 
muneration of officers and employees of the 
respective Houses and officers and employ- 
ees of the committees and Members of Con- 
gress; and the structure of and the rela- 
‘tionships between the various standing, spe- 
cial, and select committees of the Congress.” 

The committee considers that these terms 
of reference are broad enough to permit it to 
study, among others, the following main 
subdivisions of the whole subject: 

1. The staffing of Congress. 

2. Committee structure and operation. 

3. Relations between House and Senate. 

4. Liaison between Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive, 

5. Legislative oversight of administration. 

6. Relations with the electorate. 

7. Relations with special-interest groups. 

8. Congestion of legislative business. 

9. The administrative organization of Con- 
gress. 

10. Compensation of congressional per- 
sonnel. : 

We plan to make a thorough study of each 
of these interdependent problems during the 
coming months. 


CONCLUSION 


This report is submitted at this time in ac- 
cordance with the requirement of House Con- 
current Resolution 18 that the committee's 
first report be made not later than April 
1, 1945. The committee has had only 4 
weeks of actual working time at its disposal; 
it has only made a beginning in its study of 
this great subject. Therefore, it would be 
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premature for the committee to make any 
recommendations at this time. 

In launching its study, the members of 
the committee are keenly aware of the vital 
importance of the assignment they have re- 
ceived and they wish to assure the member- 
ship of both the House and Senate that they 
will discharge their responsibilities to the 
best of their abilities, for we believe that 
upon a stronger and more effective Con- 
gress may well depend the preservation of 
democracy in the United States. 


APPENDIX I 
[H. Con. Res. 18, 79th Cong., 1st sess.] 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there is here- 
by established a Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress (hereinafter 
referred to as the committee) to be com- 
posed of six Members of the Senate (not more 
than three of whom shall be members of the 
majority party) to be appointed by the Fresi- 
dent of the Senate, and six Members of the 
House. of Representatives (not more than 
three of whom shall be members of the ma- 
jority party) to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. The com- 
mittee shall select a chairman and a vice 
chairman from among its members. No 
recommendation shall be made by the com- 
mittee except upon a majority vote’ of the 
Members representing each House, taken 
separately. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall make a full 
and complete study of the organization and 
operation of the Congress of the United 
States and shall recommend improvements 
in such organization and operation with 
a view toward strengthening the Congress, 
simplifying its operations, improving its re- 
lationships with other branches of the 
United States Government, and enabling it 
better to meet its responsibilities under the 
Constitution. This study shall include, but 
shall not be jimited to, the organization and 
operation of each House of the Congress; 
the relationship between the two Houses; 
the relationships between the Congress and 
other branches vi the Government; the em- 
ployment. and remuneration of officers and 
employees of the respective Houses and offi- 
cers and employees of the committees and 
Members of Congress; and the structure of, 
and the relationships between, the various 
standing, special and select committees of 
the Congress: Provided, That nothing in this 
concurrent resolution shall be construed to 
authorize the committee to make any recom- 
mendations with respect to the rules, parlia- 
mentary procedure, practices, and/or prece- 
dents of either House, or the consideration of 
any matter on the floor of either House: 
Provided juriher, That the language em- 
ployed herein shall not prohibit’ the com- 
mittee from studying and recommending the 
consolidations and reorganization of com- 
mittees. 

Sec, 3. (a) The committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Seventy-ninth Congress, to 
require by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, papers, and documents, to 
administer such oaths, to take such testi- 
mony, to procure such printing and binding, 
and to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable. The cost of stenographic services 
to report such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per hundred words. 

(b) The committee is empowered to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts, consultants, technicians, and clerical 
and stenographic assistants as it deems nec- 
essary and advisable, but the compensation 
so fixed shall not exceed the compensation 
prescribed under the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, for comparable duties, 
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(c) The expenses of the committee, which 
shall not exceed $15,000, shall be paid one- 
half from the contingent fund of the Senate 
and one-half from the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives, upon vouchers 
signed by the chairman. 

(d) The committee shall report from time 
to time to the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives the results of its study, together 
with its recommendations, the first report be- 
ing made not later than April 1, 1945. If the 
Senate, the House of Representatives, or both, 
are in recess or have adjourned, the report 
shall be made to the Secretary of the Senate 
or the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
or both, as the case may be. All reports and 
findings of the committee shall, when re- 
ceived, be referred to the Committee on Rules 
of the Senate and the appropriate committees 
of the House. 

Passed the House of Representatives Jan- 
uary 18, 1945, A 

Attest: Sourn Trrmatr, Clerk, 

Passed the Senate, amended, February 12, 
1945. 

Attest: LESLIE L. BIFFLE, Secretary. 

House sgrees to Senate amendments Feb- 
ruary 19, 1945. 


Attest: SOUTH TRIMBLE, Clerk. 


APPENDIX IT 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES—JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON THE ORGANIZATION OF 
CONGRESS 


(Created pursuant to H. Con. Res. 18) 


As you know, the Congress has passed House 
Concurrent Resolution 18 providing for a 
study of ways of strengthening our legislative 
machinery. The committee is getting under 
way and feels that cur first logical step is to 
seek information from the membership of the 
Congress, The help and suggestions of Mem- 
bers will be most valuable in this study. 

We are not out on a fault-finding expedi- 
tion, but rather to discover constructive ways 
to improve our work and to strengthen the 
institution of Congress. The interest and en- 
thusiastic support of the country demonstrate 
that public interest is behind Congress in this 
effort. 

There has been some misunderstanding of 
this study. We are not attempting a revision 
of our parliamentary procedures as they con- 
cern the passage of bills on the floors of the 
Congress. Rather, it is to improve our facili- 
ties to deal with the problems involved in the 
bills; facilitating the study of proposed legis- 
lation; expediting and strengthening com- 
mittee work; following up by standing 
committees a study of the laws and their 
administration after passage; securing access 
to independent factual information and sta- 
tistics pertaining to legislative questions. 

Your ideas on these and any other subjects 
related to this entire field of study will be 
most valuable. If you will favor us with your 
views, outlining changes and improvements 
you believe will help Congress better to meet 
its constitutional duties under the ever- 
increasing load of work, we will deeply appre- 
ciate it. We would like to have your testi- 
mony or statement on any ideas you have. If 
you will advise us of your willingness to ap- 
pear or to submit a statement, it will be of 
great help to the committee. 

The committee asks that you respond 
within 10 days, if possible, because our first 
report must be submitted by April 1. 

Sincerely yours, 


Chairman, 


Vice Chairman. 


APPENDIX III 
SYNOPSIS OF SUGGESTIONS RECEIVED FROM 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 
On March 5, 1945, the chairman and vice 
chairman addressed a letter to each Member 
of Congress, soliciting their suggestions of 
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imprcvements in the organization and opera- 
tion of Congress. There follows a digest of the 
replies received to date: 

Suggestions by Senators 

1 Barer: Each Senator should have a first- 
class research secretary, a suitable set of 
bookcases for reports and hearings, a depart- 
ment clerk, and a library of standard works 
and Supreme Court decisions. Two days a 
week should be reserved for committee meet- 
ings and 3 days for Senate meetings. Print- 
ing of irrelevant matter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Reconp should be banned. 

2. Briccs: Require debate to be germane to 
question before the Chamber. Devise a bet- 
ter method of informing Senators when a 
vote is to be taken. 

3. Buck: Establish an Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Congressional Activities with a Co- 
ordinator and Assistant Coordinator selected 
by the majority and minority leaders, respec- 
tively; and place the Legislative Reference 
Service, the legislative counsel, a joint docu- 
ment room, and the House and Senate com- 
mittee clerks under the Coordinator. Hold 
joint hearings on common problems. Condi- 
tion Federal grants-in-aid to States on state- 
ments of need from Governors. 

4. FULBRIGHT: Advocated consolidation of 
committees and a well-organized group 
attached to the Senate to study and report 
on long-run problems, and a report-and- 
question period. 

5. Gurney: Reduce the number of com- 
mittee assignments. 

6. Jounson (Colorado): Suggested better 
staing of standing committees, preferably 
joint staffs. 

7. McCarran: Provide standing commit- 
tees with adequate funds and abolish special 
and select committees. 

8. Mtttmirn: Make a complete study of bill 
history to determine nature and volume of 
committee work.. Study existing committee 
jurisdictions and procedure to determine 
logic of existing system and problem of ex- 
pert assistance. Study problem of joint 
committees and joint hearings. Consider 
better coordination of sessions of Congress 
and committee hearings. 

9. Rezo: Reduce the number of standing 
committees and equip the remainder with 
expert staffs. 

10. Surpsreap: Congress should have its 
own legal and economic research force under 
civil service. Committee clerks should be 
put on civil-service status and be paid enough 
to get competent persons. Reduce the num- 
ber of committees and do away with all spe- 
cial committees. Adopt a contributory old- 
age-retirement plan for Members. 

11, Smirm: Reduce the number of com- 
mittees; consolidate the Senate Commerce 
and Interstate Commerce Committees; create 
a Joint Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

12. SALTONsTALL: Advocates the publica- 
tion of a single bulletin, comparable to the 
Massachusetts Bulletin of Committee Work, 
showing the committees of Congress, their 
members, all bills filed and referred to the 
various committees, their subject matter, 
dates of hearing, committtee recommenda- 
tions, and final disposition. 

13. TAYLOR: Delegate settlement of claims 
and District of Columbia Government; im- 
prove acoustics of Senate Chamber, and inter- 
pret Senate proceedings to public via 4 
public-relations man at a gallery microphone. 

14. TUNNELL: Harder work on part of 
members of committees. 

Suggestions by Representatives 

1. BARTLETT, Delegate from Alaska, and 
PtNrro, Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico: Give Delegates and Commissioners 
the right to vote in committees; permit a 
second Delegate and Commissioner from each 
Territory’and Puerto Rico to sit in the Sen- 
ate; and increase their staff allowances. 
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2. COCHRAN: Thinks we should have been 
empowered to report our recommendations 
in form of resolutions. (See also his testi- 
mony of March 13.) 

3. De Lacy: Needs an assistant to handle 
service requests. Bill-drafting service should 
be expanded. Legislative reference service 
should be enlarged. Members should be 
allowed to deduct Washington expenses from 
income tax. Wants a long-distance tele- 
phone allowance and a higher air-mail 
allowance. 

4. Dotuiver: Refer settlement of private 
claims to Court of Claims, 

5. Hare: Staffing of major committees in 
both Houses with qualified men. Let re- 
porting committees pass on departmental 
rules and regulations before they become ef- 
fective. Create an advisory commission of 
businessmen to furnish Congress reliable 
facts on post-war problems. 

6. LANHAM: Suggests establishment of an 
Office of Fiscal Investigations, expert staffing 
of committees, and monthly executive com- 
mittee sessions with administrative officers 
in charge of legislation emanating from com- 
mittees. 

7. May: There are too many committees; 
they ought to be consolidated. Would set up 
an efficient staff to investigate executive 
agencies. Staff the standing committees, 
also. 

8, MILLER (Nebraska): Combine commit- 
ttes concerned with related problems, equip 
Congress with an independent staff, let Judi- 
ciary Committee review executive directives, 
limit witnesses before Rules Committee, and 
restrict freedom of conference committees to 
change laws. 

9. PLOESER: Reduce the number of commit- 
tees; avoid making them too large; both Ap- 
propriation Committees should be ade- 
quately staffed to obtain full knowledge of 
executive expenditures. 

10. Ric. Favors joint sessions of Ways and 
Means and Appropriations, delegation of 
claims, consolidating of pension committees, 
reorganization of Library of Congress, ade- 
quate staffing of all committees, and more 
businesslike management of Members’ of- 
fices. 

11. RosmetsoN (Virginia): Recommends 
creation of a joint, bipartisan committee 
to study proposed international federation 
of the democracies, elimination of obsolete 
standing committees and consolidation of 
minor ones, abolition of select investigat- 
ing committees, reduction of powers of com- 
mittee chairmen, and coordination of taxa- 
tion and appropriations committees, 

12. Scrivner: Would refer departmental 
rules and regulations back to committees 
which handled original legislation for their 
approval or rejection. 

13. Stockman: Elect committee chairmen 
by secret-ballot vote of all members of ma- 
jority party; staff all committees with inde- 
pendent, unbiased experts; let each member 
have an executive secretary at $6,000; grant 
a travel allowance for one complete annual 
tour of the Member's district; extend the 
merit system of appointments; reorgan- 
ize and reduce the committee system, pro- 
viding for twin committees in both Cham- 
bers; adopt the question period; delegate the 
settlement of private claims to a Federal 
agency; lengthen House terms to 4 years and 
stagger them; and increase congressional 
salaries. 

14, Taser: Research staff should be under 
control of House and Senate, not under 
Librarian or Comptroller General. 

15. TRIMBLE: Let committees and the 
Houses meet on different days. Expand the 
Office of Legislative Counsel and provide 
Members with expert staffs. 

16. Wurre: Reorganize, strengthen, and 
streamline the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

17. WIGGLESWORTH: Congress should spend 
from $200,000 to $300,000 a year for an ade- 
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quate and competent staff. All reports and 
recommendations of the Comptroller Gon- 
eral should be promptly considered, prefer- 
ably by a special committee. 


APPENDIX IV 


RESOLUTIONS AND BILLS PROPOSING CHANGES IN 
LEGISLATIVE ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 
INTRODUCED IN THE SEVENTY-SEVENTH CON- 
GRISS 

Senate 


8S. Res. 30—Mr. Adams; 
(Rules). 

Amends rule VITI so as to prohibit action 
by unanimous consent on bills in cases where 
a Senator has given written notice of his ob- 
jection to their consideration. 

S. Res. 50—Mr. Eilbo; January 23, 
(Rules). 

Admits to the floor of the Senate female 
clerks. to Senators and committees. 

S. Res: 158—Mr. Guffey and Mr. White; Au- 
gust 25, 1941 (Audit and Control the Expenses 
of the Senate). (Passed.) 

Authorizes the employment of a research 
assistant for each of the majority and mi- 
nority leaders of the Senate. 

S. Res. 293—Mr. Downey; 
1942 (Military Affairs). 

Provides for an investigation looking to 
the creation of greater unity and cooperation 
between Congress and the President in the 
prosecution of the war. 

S. Res. 315—Mr. Pepper; November 23, 1942 
(Rules). 

Amends the so-called cloture rule of the 
Senate. 

S. Con. Res 42—Mr. Barkley; December 15, 
1942. (Agreed to.) 

Authorizes the presiding officers of the 
two Houses to sign enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions after sine die adjournment. 

S. J. Res. 87—Mr. Davis; June 26, 1941 (Li- 
brary). 

Creates a joint congressional bipartisan 
committee to study post-war problems. 


House 

H. Res. 47—Mr. Nichols; January 8, 1041 
(Rules). 

Amends rules X and XI of the House of 
Representatives by establishing a standing 
Committee on Aviation. 

H. Res. 100—Mr. Maas; February 7, 1941 
(Rules). 

Amends rules X and XI of the House of 
Representatives by establishing a standing 
Committee on Air Services. 

H. Res. 887—Mr. Rankin; December 12, 
1941 (Rules). 

Amends clause 40, rule XI, of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress to define the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on World War Veterens’ 
Legislation. 

H. Res. 414—Mr. Hall; January 21, 1942 
(Rules). 

Amends the discharge rule XIIVII of the 
House of Representatives. 

H. Res. 513—Mr. Collins; 
(Rules). 

Providing for the amendment of rule X 
of the House of Representatives by estab- 
lishing a standing Committee on National 
Defense. 

H. Res, 516—Mr. O'Brien (Michigan); July 
6, 1942 (Rules). 

Amends rule XI, section 48 to require regu- 
lar meeting dates for standing committees 
of the House of Representatives. 

H. Res. 579—Mr. Lesinski; December 2, 
1942 (Rules). 

Amends clause 24 and clause 40, of rule 
XI, of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Seventy-seventh Congress to de=- 
fine the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs and the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. J. Res. 179—Mr. Voorhis (California); 
May 5, 1941 (Accounts). 


January 8, 1941 


1941 


September 25, 


June 29, 1942 


1945 


Establishes a legislative staff for the Gon- 
gress. 


WH. J Res. 182—Mr. Tolan; May 7, 1941 (Ex- - 


penditures in the Executive departments). 

Authorizes Executive departments to aid 
select and special committees of either House 
of the Congress. 

H. J. Res. 244—Mr, Maas; November 5, 1841 
(Rules.) 

Creates a Joint Committee on Priorities 
and Allocations. 

H. J. Res. 3538--Mr. Dirksen; Cctober 19, 
1942 (Rules). 

Establishes a Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Military and Naval Affairs and 
Appropriations. 

H. R. 984—Mr. Hill (Washington); Jan- 
uary 3, 1941 (Accounts). 

Provides for the installation of an auto- 
matic machine for recording and counting 
votes in the House of Representatives. 

H. R. 4901—Mr. Keogh; May 28, 1941 (Ac- 
counts). 

Amends the act of March 2, 1929 ‘ch. £86, 
45 Stat. 1542). by establishing the Office of 
Law Revision Counsel. 

H. R. 6667—Mr. Lanham; February 24, 1942 
(Accounts), 

Establishes an Office of Fiscal Investiga- 
tions as an agency of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

H.R. 70€8—Mr. Keogh; May 11, 1942 (Ac- 
counts). 

Amends the act of March 2, 1929 (ch. 586, 
45 Stat. 1542), by estiblishing the Office of 
Law, Revision Counsel. 

H.R, 7842—Mr. Thom; 
(Judiciary). 3 

Provider that the heads of the executive 
departments may occupy seats on the floor 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. 

RESOLUTIONS AND BILLS PROPOSING CHANGES IN 

LEGISLATIVE ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION IN- 

TRODUCED IN THE SEVENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 


Senate 


S. Res.22—Mr. Wiley; 
(Foreign Relations). 

Invites the President to join with the Sen- 
ate in the creation of a Foreign Relations 
Advisory Council. 

S. Res, 154—Mr, Gillette; 
(Rules). " 

Authorizes a study of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate with a view to their general 
revision. 

S. Res. 169—Mr. La Follette; July 5, 1943 
(Rules). 


December 3, 1942 


January 7, 1943 


June 1, 1843 


Revises the standing committees of the 


Senate and defines their jurisdiction. 

S. Con. Res, 283—Mr, Maloney; November 9, 
1943 (Rules). 

Establishes a Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of the Congress. 

S. Con. Res. 32—Mr. Andrews; January 28, 
1944 (Rules). 

Provides for a joint rule of the House and 
Senate relative to the subject matter of bills 
and joint resolutions and manner of revising 
or amending statutes. 

S. Con. Res. 47—Mr. Barkley; June 23, 1944. 
(Agreed to.) 

Authorizes the presiding officers of the two 
Houses to sign enrolled bills and joint reso- 
iutions after adjournment. 

S.J. Res. 22—Mr. Pepper; January 18, 1943 
(Education and Labor). 

Appoints a joint committee of the Con- 
gress to make a study of war and post-war 
problems. 

S. J. Res. 60—Mr. La Follette; May 17, 1943 
(Foreign Relations). 

Establishes a committee to provide for the 
formation of a Pan-American Legislative Un- 
‘ion. 

S. J. Res. 145—Mr. Pepper; August 15, 1944 
(Rules). 

Authorizes the broadcasting of the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 
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8S. 764—Mr. Tydings; February 25, 1943 (Ap- 
propriations), 

Establishes a joint committee of Congress 
to conduct studies, make analyses of, and 
evaluate requests for, appropriations. 

5. 1556—Mr. Bone; November 30, 1943 (Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments). 

Relates to the assignment of personnel 
from the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment to congressional committees in connec- 
tion with certain investigations. 

S. 1730—Mr. George and Mr. Murray; Feb- 
ruary 22, 1944 (Military Affairs) . 

Creates an Office of Demobilization, estab- 
lishes general policies for the operation of 
that Office, provides for the settlement of 
claims arising from terminated war con- 
tracts, provides for the disposal of surplus 
Government property, etc. Includes section 
on surveillance by Congress. 

House 

H. Res. 19—Mr. Dirksen; January 6, 1943 
(Rules); 

Creates the Sclect Committee on Congres- 
sional Reorganization. 

H. Res. 22—Mr. Ludlow; 
(Rules). 

Creates a Committee on Fircal Planning. 

H. Res. 27—Mr. Voorhis of California; Jan- 
uary 6, 1943 (Rules). 

Provides for continuing review of the work 
of executive agencies by standing committees 
of the House. 

H. Res. 60—Mr. Voorhis (California); Jan- 
uary 19, 1943 (Rules). y 

Provides for continuing review of the work 
of executive agencies by standing committees 
of the House 

\ H. Res. 126—Mr. Rankin; February 19, 1943 
(Rules). 

Relates to reporting debates as heard on 
the floor of the House. 

H. Res, 325—Mr. Jensen; October 19, 1943 
(Rules). 

Provides examiners and other personnel 
necessary for the acquisition of adequate in- 
formation for the use of the subcommittees 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 

H. Res. 327—Mr. Kefauver; October 19, 1943 
(Rules). 

Amends the Rules of the House to provide 
for a question period at which heads of exec- 
utive départments and independent agencies 
are requested to appear and answer ques- 
tions. i 

H. Res. 354—Mr. Wickersham; November 10, 
1943 (Rules). 

Grants the subpena power to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

H. Res. 358—Mr. Lanham; 
1943 (Accounts). 

Establishes an Office of Fiscal Investiga- 
tions as an agency of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

H. Res. 365—Mr. Phillips; 
1943 (Rules). 

Amends rule XI of the Rules of the House 
so as to grant to standing committees the 
power of subpena. 

H. Res. 410—Mr. Rankin; January 24, 1944 
(Rules). 

Amends the Rules óf the House of Repre- 
sentatives to define jurisdiction of Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. Con. Res,8—Mr. Dirksen; January 19, 
1943 (Rules). 

Establishes a Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Economy and Efficiency, and for other 
purposes. 

H. Con. Res. 54—Mr. Monroney; November 
9, 1943 (Rules). p 

Creates a joint committee for the purpose 
of studying means for improving the organi- 
zation and effectiveness of Congress, 

H. J. Res. 10—Mr. Dirksen, January 6, 1943 
(Rules). s 

Establishes a Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Military and Naval Affairs and Appro- 
priations, 


January 6, 1943 


November 18, 


November 24, 
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H, J. Res. 53—Mr. Burdick; January 14, 
1943 (Rules). 7 

Establishes a joint committee of the Sen- 
ate and House to formulate social-security 
legislation. 

H.J. Res. 57—Mr. Dirksen; 
1943 (Library). 

Provides additional research personnel for 
the committees of Congress. 

H. J. Res. 66—Mr. Dirksen; January 25, 1243 
(Rules). 

Establishes the Joint Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Review. 

H. J. Res. 116—Mr. Elmer; 
(Rules). 

Provides for a more coordinated effort in 
developing a sound economy to meet the re- 
quirements of war and peace and to promote 
the genc.al welfare. Creates a special joint 
bipartisan committee, 

H. J. Res. 173—Mr. Pittenger; October 18, 
1943 (Rules). 

Establishes joint congressional committees 
to obtain complete information with respect 
to the functioning of the executive depart- 
ments and incependent agencies of the Gev- 
ernment, È 

H. J. Res. 309—Mr. 
1944 (Accounts). 

Provides for the appointment of expert 
employees fo assist major standing commit- 
tees of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. 

H. J, Res. 311—Mr. Coffee; 
1944 (Rules). 

Authorizes the broadcasting of the pro- 
ceedings of Congress, 

H.R. 78—Mr. Keogh; January 6, 1943 (Ac- 


January 18, 


April 17, 1943 


Hare; September 13, 


September 19, 


~ counts). 


Creates the Office of Law Revision Counsel 
in the House. 

H. R. 88—Mr. Lanham; January 6, 1943 (Ac- 
counts). 

Establishes an Office of Fiscal Investiga- 
tions as an agency of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, : : 

H. R. 1479—Mr. Kefauver; January 25, 1943 
(Judiciary). 

Provides that the heads of the executive 
departments may occupy seats on the floor 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. 

H. R. 2468—Mr. Cochran; April 12, 1943 
(Accounts). : 

Authorizes the assignment of personnel 
from departments or agencies in the execu- 
tive branch of ‘the Government to certain 
investigating committees of the Senate and 
House. 

H.R, 2499—-Mr. Hoffman; April 15, 1943 
(Judiciary). 

Aids in the preservation of freedom of 
speech and of the press. Provides for con- 
ferences between Congress and executive 
officials, 

H.R. 4252—Mr. Rees (Kansas); 
23, 1944 (Accounts). 

Creates a congressional Bureau of Efficiency. 

H. R.4392 —Mr. Kefauver, March 13, 1844 
(Judiciary). 

Creates an Office of Demobilization, estab- 
lishes general polictes for the operation of 
that Office, provides for the settlement of 
claims arising from terminated war contracts, 
prescribes the jurisdiction of courts in con- 
nection therewith, ete. Contains a section 
on surveillance by Congress. 

H.R.5227—Mr. Dingell; August 22, 19:4 
(Ways and Means). 

Amends the Social Security Act, as amend- 
ed, to provide a naticnal program for war 
mobilization and reconversion, and for other 
purposes. Creates a Special Joint Committee 
on Post-War Adjustment. 

H. R. 6485—Mr. Smith (Virginia); Novem- 
ber 20, 1944 (Rules). 

Creates a Joint Legislative Staff Service for 
the Congress; a Joint Committee on Appro- 
priations; a Joint Committee on Executive 
Agencies and Procedures; a Joint Committee 


February 
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on the Organization of Congress; and for 
other purposes. 

H.R. 5486—Mr. Voorhis (California); No- 
vember 20, 1944 (Rules). 

Creates a Joint Legislative Staff Service for 
the Congress; a Joint Committee on Appro- 
priations; a Joint Committee on Executive 
Agencies and Procedures; a Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress; and for 
other purposes. 


RESOLUTIONS AND BILLS PROPOSING CHANGES IN 
LEGISLATIVE ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 
INTRODUCED IN THE SEVENTY-NINTH CONGRESS 
TO MARCH 4, 1945 


Senate 


S. Res. 7—Mr. Fulbright; January 6, 1945 
(Rules). 

Provides for a report and question period. 

S. Res. 12—Mr. Vandenberg; January 6, 1945 
(Rules). 

Adds a new standing rule relative to river 
and harbor projects. 

S. Res. 19—Mr. McCarran; January 6, 1945 
(Rules). 

Authorizes establishment of a standing 
Committee on Civil Aviation and Aeronautics. 

S. Res. 30—Mr. Barkley; January 10, 1945. 
(Agreed to.) 

Amends standing rules to provide for the 
appointment of 33 standing committees. 

S. Res. 40—Mr. McCarran; January 22, 1945 
(Rules). 

Amends standing rules of Senate by au- 
thorizing standing committees to make in- 
vestigations and conduct studies within their 
jurisdiction. Designed ‘to obviate the need 
of establishing select or special committees. 

S. Res. 77—Mr. Wherry; February 15, 1945 
(Audit and Control Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate). 

Relates to payments from the contingent 
fund of the Senate in connection with in- 
quiries and investigations. 

S.Con.Res.7—Mr. Barkley (for Mr. Ma- 
loney); January 11, 1945 (Rules). 

Establishes a Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of Congress. 

S. Con. Res. 10—Mr. Andrews; February 15, 
1945 (Rules). 

Establishes joint rules confining every bill 
and resolution to one subject, and requiring 
reenactment and publication of amended or 
revised laws. X 

S. J. Res. 2—Mr. La Follette; January 6, 
1945 (Foreign Relations). 

Establishes a committee to provide for the 
formation of a Pan-American Legislative 
Union. 

S.380—Mr. Murray et al; January 22, 1945 
(Banking and Currency). 

Creates a Joint Committee on the National 
Budget as part of a full-employment policy 
and program. 

§.469—Mr. Byrd; February 5, 1945 (Bank- 
ing and Currency). 

Provides for the financial control of Gov- 
ernment corporations. 


House 

H. Res. 19—Mr. Lesinski; January 3, 1945 
(Rules). 

Amends the rules to define the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

H. Res. 24—Mr. Patman; January 3, 1945 
(Rules). 

Creates a Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness and defines its powers and duties. 

H. Res.31—Mr. Kefauver; January 3, 1945 
(Rules). ; 

Amends the Rules of the House to provide 
for a report and question period at which 
heads of departments, agencies, and inde- 
pendent establishments in the executive 
branch of the Government are requested to 
appear and answer questions. 


H. Res. 33—Mr. Ludlow; January 3, 1945 
(Rules). 
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Creates a Committee on Fiscal Planning. 

H. Res. 34—Mr. Randolph; January 3, 1945 
(Rules). . 

Amends rules X and XI of the House of 
Representatives by establishing a standing 
Committer on Aviation. 

H. Res. 55—Mr. Woodrum (Virginia); Jan- 
uary 18, 1945 (agreed to). 

Establishes a Select Committee on Post- 
War Military Policy. 

H. Res. 61—Mr. Lanham; January 8, 1945 
(Accounts) . 

Establishes an Office of Fiscal Investiga- 
tions as an agency of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

H. Res. 64—Mr. Patman; January 8, 1945 
(Rules). 

Creates a Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness of the House and defines its powers and 
duties. 

H. Res. 65—Mr. Phillips; January 8, 1945 
(Rules). 

Amends rule XI of the Rules of the House 
so as to grant the standing committees the 
power of subpena. 

H. Res. 91—Mr. Rankin; January 16, 1945 
(Rules). 

Amends clause 40, rule XI, of the Rules by 
defining the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. Res. 98—Mr. Sumners (Texas); January 
18, 1945 (Rules). 

Amends rule III of the House with respect 
to the duties of the Clerk of the House. 

H. Con. Res. 5—Mr, Dirksen; January 3, 
1943 (Rules). 

Establishes a Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Economy and Efficiency, and for other 
purposes. 

H. Con. Res. 17—Mr. Cunningham; Jan- 
uary 9, 1945 (Rules). 

Establishes a Joint Committee. to Investi- 
gate Federal Government Competition with 
Private Business. 

H. Con. Res. 18—January 22, 1945 (passed). 

Establishes a Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of the Congress. 

H. J. Res. 4—Mr. Celler; January 3, 1945 
(Rules). 

Creates a Committee on Federal and State 
Relations. 

H. J. Res. 6—Mr. Dirksen; January 3, 1945 
(Library). 

Provides additional research personnel for 
the committees of Congress, 

H. J. Res. 64—Mr, Sumners (Texas); Janu- 
ary 8, 1945 (Rules). 

Creates a joint committee from the Senate 
and House to investigate and report as to 
how the Federal Government may get reliet 
from the overburden of its governmental 
responsibility. 

H. J. Res. 89—Mr. Coffee; January 26, 1945 
(Rules). 

Authorizes the broadcasting of the pro- 
ceedings of Congress, 

H.R.397—Mr. Dirksen; 
(Judiciary). 

Creates a Commission on Congressional 
Salaries. 

H.R. 399—Mr. Dirksen; 
(Accounts). E 

Creates a Joint Legislative Staff Service 
for the Congress. 

H. R. 471—Mr. Keogh; January 3, 1945 (Ac- 
counts). 

Creates the Office of Law Revision Counsel 
in the House. 

H. R.588—Mr. Smith (Virginia); January 
3, 1945 (Rules). 

Creates a Joint Legislative Staff Service for 
the Congress; a Joint Committee on Appro- 
priations; a Joint Committee on Executive 
Agencies and Procedures; a Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress; etc. 

H.R. 628—Mr. Voorhis (California); Janu- 
ary 3, 1945 (Rules). F 

Provides a Joint Legislative Staff Service 
for the Congress and for appropriate con- 
tinuous review by committees of the Con- 
gress of the exercise by executive agencies 
of powers granted by the Congress and the 


January 3, 1945 


January 3, 1945 
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carrying out of -the intent of Congress as 
expressed in legislative enactment. 

H.R. 1834—Mr. Hook; January 29, 1945 
(Rules) 

Prescribes the procedures of legislative 
investigating committees and protects the 
rights of parties under investigation by such 
committees 

H. R. 2202—Mr. Patman; February 15, 1945 
(Expenditures in Executive Departments) . 

Establishes a national policy and program 
for assuring continuing full employment in 
a free competitive. economy, through the 
concerted efforts of industry, agriculture, la- 
bor, State, and local governments, and the 
Federal Government. Includes provision for 
a Joint Committee on the National Budget. 
Identical with S. 380. à 


» 


APPENDIX V 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ORGANIZATION OF 
. CONGRESS 
Summary of hearings, March 13, 1945 

The Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress opened its hearings today. The 
following members of the committee were 
present: Senators La FoLLETTE (chairman), 
PEPPER, THOMAS, AND WHITE; and Representa- 
tives Monroney (vice chairman), Cox, LANE, 
and PLUMLEY. 

Senator La FOLLETTE opened the hearings 
with a statement sketching the background 
of the committee's inquiry, the develop- 
ment of congressional interest in self-im- 
provement, and evidence of public interest 
in legislative reform. “Congress has recog- 
nized the challenge,” he said, “by creating 
this joint committee to make a full and 
complete study and recommendations for 
improvement.” The chairman paid high 
tribute to the late Senator Maloney, co- 
author of the resolution under which the 
joint committee is operating, and lamented 
his untimeiy death. Senator La FOLLETTE 
went on to describe the committee's plan 
of action, stating that it has begun its in- 
quiry with a survey of congressional opinion 
upon methods for strengthening the Con- 
gress. “Later on,” he said, “the committee 
will hear other interested groups and indi- 
viduals.” 

Senator McCarran, of Nevada, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
was the first witness. Senator McCarran in- 
vited the committee's attention to the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 40) which he introduced on 


_January 22, empowering the standing com- 


mittees of the Senate to make investigations 
and conduct studies of matters within their 
jurisdiction “This resolution aims,” he 
said, “to obviate the necessity of setting up 
special investigating committees to study 
matters already within the jurisdiction of 
the existing standing committees.” Senator 
McCarran voiced his objection to the cen- 
sorship exercised over the expenditures of 
the standing committees of the Senate by 
the Committee to Audit and Control. Asan 
example of the crippling effect of such con- 
trol, he pointed to the inability of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, because of lack of adequate 
funds, to make the study authorized by the 
Shipstead resolution of the operation of 
executive agencies. 

Representative JOHN J. COCHRAN, of Mis- 
souri, chairman of the House Committee 
on Accounts, was the second witness, Mr. 
Cocuran expressed regret at the limitations 
imposed upon the joint committee in sec- 
tion 2 of its authorizing resolution. He 
thought that the committee shouid have 
been given power to recommend legislation 
directly to both Houses, pointing out that 
the Committee on Rules could veto any or 
all recommendations ultimately made by the 
joint committee. Mr. Cocnran welcomed 
the creation of this committee and expressed 
the hope that it would make a comprehen- 
sive study and not merely confine its recom- 
mendations to increased compensation for 
congressional personnel. 
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The main points made by Mr. COCHRAN were 
as follows: The Office of Legislative Counsel 
should be strengthened; Congress should be 
equipped with adequate research facilities to 
serve all its committees and Members; an 
Investigation Division should be established 
in the General Accounting Office to make spe- 
cial studies for standing committees. As a 
first step in this direction, he pointed out 
that the Independent Cfices Appropriation 
Act provides $65,000 for this purpose. Mr, 
CocuraNn observed that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has already authorized several spe- 
cial investigating committees in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress; he expressed his objection 
to this device, feeling with Senator Mc- 
Carran that investigations should be made 
by the standing committees, with the assist- 
ance of the General Accounting Office. The 
Congressman also expressed himself as fayor- 
ing the device of joint committees with joint 
staffs like the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. 

Mr. Cocnran thought that the number of 
standing committees in the House might well 
be reduced to not more than 20 by dropping 
the inactive committees and consolidating 
those with overlapping jurisdictions. He gave 
several examples of possible committee con- 
solidations. 

Mr. CccHran also deplored the frequent 
turn-over among committee clerks every time 
a change in chairmanship occurred. These 
clerical positions, he felt, should be carcer 
jobs and the standing committees should be 
restaffed with qualified nonpartisan person- 
nel. He gave the House Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments as 
an example of a committee which lacks a 
staff adequate to perform its functions. 

There ensued a general round-table dis- 
cussion among the members of the joint 
committee present, with special reference to 
the problem of adequate staffing, the re- 
sources and needs of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service in the Library of Congress, the 
use of exclusive committees in the House, the 
scope of the study to be made, and related 
matters. 


Summary of hearings, March 15, 1945 


The Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress continued its hearings today, 
pursuant to House Concurrent Resolution 18. 
The following members of the committee 
were present: Senator La FOLLETTE and 
Representatives MONRONEY, Cox, LANE, and 
MICHENER. 

Congressman Voornis of California was the 
first witness. Mr. VoorHis opened his state- 
ment by stressing the vital importance of 
the decisions facing Congress on post-war 
foreign and domestic problems. In order to 
meet these tasks effectively, he argued, Con- 
gress must be better organized and equipped 
than it now is. There is widespread public 
interest in and support for changes in legis- 
lative organization and operation designed to 
strengthen the Congress, he said. 

Representative Voornis submitted to the 
committee a series of specific suggestions 
under the following headings: 

1. Staffing: Both the individual Members, 
the committees, and Congress as a whole, he 
said, should be adequately staffed. Individ- 
ual Members should be provided with ad- 
ministrative assistants at perhaps $7,500 a 
year to assist them in their office and de- 
partmental work and they should be also 
furnished with more technical assistants. 
Likewise, the supervisory and legislative com- 
mittees of both Chambers should be 
equipped, according to Representative Voor- 
HIS, With their own qualified, expert staffs. 
These committees now receive much valuable 
information from departmental experts, he 
admitted, as well as from representatives of 
special-interest groups, but such advice 
often amounts to special pleading, or is ex 
parte in character. He felt that Congress 
ougnt not to rely solely on interested agen- 
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cies and private groups for guidance, but 
that it should equip itself with independent 
sources of reliable information. He paid 
tribute to the services rendered by the Leg- 
islative Reference Service in the Library of 
Congress, which is handicapped, he said, by 
low salary levels and should be strengthened. 
The Legislative Reference Service was de- 
scribed as a fact-finding, not a policy-recom- 
mending agency. In support of his recom- 
mendation under this heading, Mr. Voornts 
invited the committee’s attention to two bills 
recently introduced by him; H. R. 5483 (78th 
Cong.) and H. R. 628 (79th Cong.) which 
would create a joint legislative staff service 
for the Congress, ete. In comments at this 
point, Mr. MICHENER raised the question of 
the danger of patronage appointments to the 
legislative staff and Mr. Monroney suggest- 
ed that the committees have both majority 
and minority stef aids. 

2. Committee structure: Representative 
Voormis advocated simplification of the 
committee structure of Congress through the 
precess of consolidation. However, some 
committees, he felt, have too much to do 
and should be subdivided. Here he suggest- 
ed that the Ways and Means Committee 
might well confine itself to taxation and be 
relieved of jurisdiction of legislaticn pertain- 
ing to social security. The seniority rule on 
committee chairmanships, he felt, is not al- 
ways satisfactory, but he had no substitute 
to suggest. 

3. Leadership: In order to furnish the 
Congress with that unity of command which 
it now lecks, Representative VoonHIs pro- 
posed the establishment of Majority and Mi- 
nority Policy Committees, to be composed of 
the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
bers, respectively, of the major committees 
and to be assigned the responsibility of tak- 
ing an over-all view of national policies and 
coordinating the legislative program. In at 
least one field, he pointed out, Congress has 
elready moved in this direction by setting up 
special Senate and House Committees on 
Post-War Economic Policy and Planning. 
The speaker deprecated the practice of em- 
bodying legislation in appropriation bills and 
the tendency of legislative committees to 
give the right-of-way to legislation originat- 
ing in the departments and to subordinate 
private Member bills. In this connection, 
Mr, Monroney suggested the designation of a 
docket day, at regular intervals, when com- 
mittees would give exclusive consideration to 
private Member bills. 

4, Functional group representation: Mr. 
Voornis also proposed the creation of a Na- 
tional Advisory Council, representing the 
various organized economic and social groups 
in the ccuntry as an advisory adjunct to the 
Congress. He cited the National Planning 
Association as an example of such a repre- 
sentative organization in the nongovern- 
mental field. 

5. Safeguarding delegated powers: Here 
the Congressman discussed the complex 
problem of administrative legislation, re- 
ferring to the issuance of rules and regula- 
tions by administrative agencies under acts 
delegating powers to them. He felt that these 
acts should be more carefully drawn and that 
the standing committees of Congress should 
be staffed so that they could continuously 
review the exercise by executive agencies of 
powers granted by the Congress, as well as 
determine the extent to which the intent of 
Congress was being carried cut in the ad- 
ministration of law. H.R. 628 of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress embodies this recommenda- 
tion. 

Representative JENNINGS RANDOLPH, of 
West Virginia, chairman of the House District 
of Columbia Committee, was the second 
witness. Mr. RANDOLPH made two main sug- 
gestions: First, that a Joint Committee on 
the District of Columbia be established as a 
measure of economy and efficiency; and, sec- 
ond, that the rules of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives be amended to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a new standing Committee on 
Aviation in order to handle more expedi- 
tiously the growing volume of legislative 
business in this fold of transportation. 

In response to a suggestion that it might 
be even better to grant self-government to 
the District of Columbia and so relieve the 
Congress of the task of a common council, 
Mr, RANDOLPH expressed himself in favor of 
granting the suffrage to residents of the Dis- 
trict, as proposed in the Capper-Summners 
resoiuticn, but he anticipated no major 
change in local government here in the cal- 
culable future. The District Committee, he 
stated, met weekly before the war, but only 
twice a month, on the average, uring the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, It has, however, a 
number of active subcommittees. 

Mr. RANDOLPH agreed with the earlier testi- 
mony of Mr. CocHRAN; that many committees 
should be merged but he felt that the heavy 
legislative burdens of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which now 
handles aviation, together with the magni- 
tude of this new form of transportation, 
justified the establishment of a new standing 
Committee on Aviation. 


Summary of hearings, March 16, 1945 


The Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress continued its hearings today pur- 
suant to House Concurrent Resolution 18. 
The following members of the committee 
were present: Senators LA FOLLETTE, THOMAS, 
and Perper, and Representatives MONRONEY, 
MICHENER, and PLUMLEY. 

Senator Downey, of California, was the 
first witness. Senator Downey opened his 
statement by emphasizing the growing con- 
gestion of legislative business and the pros- 
pect of its future increase, the heavy burden 
of work imposed upon Senators from all 
States, large and small, and upon their over- 
worked office staffs. His office receives 300 
letters a day on the average, and perforce 
gives priority to State business, leaving little 
or no time for the study of legislative prob- 
lems. The Mexican Water Treaty, for ex- 
ample, required weeks of study to under- 
stand, but only three Senators on the average 
among the members of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations had been able to attend 
the. hearings on it. Congress must be 
strengthened and made more efficient, he 
said, if it is to cope with the expanding vol- 
ume of its business and to check bureaucratic 
power. 

Senator Downey’s specific propcesals are 
summarized as follows: 

1. Every State delegation should have a 
corps of executive assistants at $7,500 per 
year to assist its members in handling State 
and local matters. In addition, each Senator 
should have one executive assistant for the 
same purpose. These men should have had 
at least 6 years’ experience in Washington; 
they might well be trained for their duties, 
and some safeguard should be devised against 
patronage appointments. 

2. The number of Senators on the major 
committees and the number of committee 
assignments should be reduced. Commit- 
tee meetings now conflict and thus it is dif- 
ficult to assemble a quorum of the members. 

3. The practice of interrupting debate on 
pending bills by speeches on extraneous sub- 
jects should be corrected by setting aside 
the period from 10 to 12 a. m. for such 
speeches, which would be broadcast and an- 
nounced in advance, under arrangements for 
a fair division of the time between the 
majority and minority. 

4. While the Senator’s present office help 
was adequate to handle his State work, if he 
were practicing law on a similar scale, he 
would require three executive assistants and 
two technicians, preferably young men be- 
tween 30 and 40 years of age. With such 
help Senators could give more yaluable serv- 
ice to the Nation. 
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In conclusion, Senator Downey wished the 
committee success in its study upon the out- 
come of which he felt the survival of dem- 
ocratic government in the United States 
might well depend. Under existing condi- 
tions, he said, most important legislation 
originates in the executive departments, 
while Congress can only investigate and veto. 
Our National Legislature must be fortified in 
order to offset the expansion of executive 
power. 

Representative KEFAUVER, of Tennessee, was 
the second witness. Mr. KEFAUVER expressed 
his gratification at the establishment of the 
joint committee and offered a series of spe- 
cific suggestions under the following head- 
ings: 

Methods of Reducing the Legislative Load 

1, Set up an autonomous government for 
the District of Columbia and adopt the pro- 
visional order system for reviewing its acts, 

2. Refer the settlement of private claims 
to the Court of Claims or to the district 
courts, a method by which claimants would 
receive more equitable treatment than they 
now do. 

3. Enlarge the number of departmental 
offices in the Capitol such as those main- 
tained now by the War Production Board 
and the War and Navy Departments, locate 
these offices next door to the rooms of the 
committees having jurisdiction over them, 
and place these offices in charge of respon- 
sible officials from the departments. This 
would save much leg work, promote closer 
cooperation between the legislative and 
executive branches, and facilitate committee 
work. 

4, In establishing new, administrative 
agencies, follow the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority plan of handling matters affecting 
constituents. 

5. Relieve Members of Congress of patron- 
age problems in which there is usually more 
grief than political benefit. Mr. Monroney 
observed that in England there is a law 
against seeking political infiuence in ap- 
pointments to administrative positions. 


Committee Reorganization 


1. Reduce the number of standing com- 
mittees and define their jurisdiction in the 
rules. Give displaced members places on 
the consolidated committees and let the ma- 
jority members choose the new chairman 
from among the former chairmen of the 
merged committees. 

2. Set up twin committee systems in both 
Chambers and correlate them with the 
executive departments. 

3. Modify the seniority rule, which works 
well in 75 percent of the cases, by having 
committee chairmen elected by secret ballot 
at the start of each session, a majority or 
two-thirds of the majority party members of 
the committee being required to elect, and 
let the chairmen so elected serve through- 
out the current Congress. 


Committee Staffing 


1. Committee clerkships should be career 
jobs and should be filled without regard to 
political affiliation, solely on merit, accord- 
ing to standards prescribed in the classifica- 
tion system. Such appointments would be 
made by a committee of five, of whom two 
should be named by the Speaker, two by the 
minority leader, and one by the chairman of 
the committee concerned. The clerks thus 
elected would become experts in their work 
and would serve the entire committee. 


Staffing of Members 

1. Members of Congress should have an 
administrative assistant if they need them. 
The volume of business varies from office to 
office; some Members now have adequate 
help, while others are understaffed. 

2. Establish a pool of experts in the Legis- 
lative Reference Service on all important 
public problems and make them available to 
those Members who need such assistance, 
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3. Strengthen the Office of Legislative 
Counsel, the services of which are seldom 
available to individual Members since the 
office is preoccupied with committee work. 
Increase the staff of the office to 10 or 12 law- 
yers in each House, and have them attach to 
bills they draft memoranda explaining the 
purpose and substance thereof. While de- 
partmental suggestions on legislation are 
welcomed, bills in their final form should be 
drawn up by Congress’ itself. 


Methods of Improving Liaison Between 
Congress and the Executive 

1. Establish majority and minority policy 
committees in each Chamber. 

2. Adopt the resolutions for a “report and 
question period” introduced in the House 
and Senate by Mr. Kerauver and Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT (H. Res. 31 and S. Res. 8). This 
innovation could be introduced either by 
amending the standing rules or by a bill. 
Mr. Kerauver described how this plan wouid 
work in the House and the advantages he 
thought it would yield: It would focus public 
attention on the House; inform its Members 
regarding the conduct of the Executive; and 
provide a check on administration action. 
Joint sessions of Congress could be held to 
avoid separate question hours in each House, 
the proceedings of which would be broadcast. 
The Congressman had observed the operation 
of the question hour in the House of Com- 
mons on a recent visit to England where he 
found that the practice was not abused, 
Steps toward bringing Congress and the Exec- 
utive face to face on a more limited scale were 
seen in the monthly meetings of the House 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
with the National Housing Administrator and 
his aides, as well as the informal meetings 
of the 79 Club in the House which have been 
addressed by top-flight Government officials. 

3. Broadcast the proceedings of Congress 
as Senator Perper hás proposed in his reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 145, 78th Cong.). Such 
broadcasts would be designed to improve 
public understanding and appreciation of 
Congress. Senator PEPPER felt that the en- 
tire proceedings should be broadcast, leaving 
it to the radio audience to listen or not, ac- 
cording to their interests. Mr. KEFAUVER 
felt it would be better, at the beginning at 
least, to broadcast only the more significant 
debates. ‘There would be little public inter- 
est, he said, in quorum calls and the transac- 
tion of routine business. 


Summary of Hearings, March 19, 1945 

The Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress continued its hearings today 
pursuant to H. Con. Res. 18. The following 
members of the committee were present: 
Senators La FOLLETTE, BROOKS, and PEPPER, 
and Representatives MONRONEY, Cox, MICH- 
ENER, and PLUMLEY. 

Congressman WADSWORTH, of New York, was 
the first witness. Confining his testimony to 
the committee system in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. WADSWORTH said it had “grown 
like Topsy,” in a planless manner, since the 
early days of the Republic, with the result 
that legislative matters are today scattered 
over some 48 committees, of which not more 
than 15 are important. The other com- 
mittees rarely meet, he said, but have been 
continued to provide perquisites for their 
chairmen and assignments for new Members. 
New Members come to Washington with fresh 
enthusiasm, hoping to play a useful part in 
the legislative process, but their enthusiasm 
is soon dampened by assignments to unim- 
portant committees. In order to correct 
these conditions, Mr. WADSWORTH recom- 
mended a sweeping reorganization of the 
committee system in the House. He pro- 
posed to reduce the number of standing com- 
mittees in that chamber from 48 to 16, as fol- 
lows: 

Committee on Agriculture: Absorb Irriga- 
tlon and Reclamation. 
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Committee on Appropriations: Absorb Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 

Committee on Banking and Currency: Ab- 
sorb Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Committee on Civil Service: Absorb Cen- 
sus, Civil Service, Post Offices and Post Roads, 
District of Columbia. 

Committee on Public Works: Absorb Flood 
Control, Public Buildings and Grounds, Riv- 
ers and Harbors, and Roads. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: No change. 

Committee on the Judiciary: Absorb Pat- 
ents, and Revision of the Laws. 

Committee on Foreign Affairs: Absorb 
Immigration and Naturalization, and Insular 
Affairs. 

Committee on Labor: Absorb Education. 

Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries: No change. 

Committee on the Armed Services: Absorb 
Military Affairs, and Naval Affairs. 

Committee on Veterans Affairs: Absorb 
Pensions, Invalid Pensions, World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

Committee on Public Lands: Absorb Ter- 
ritories, Mines and Mining, Indian Affairs. 

Committee on Ways and Means: No change. 

Committee on Rules: No change. 

Committee on House Administration: A 
new committee. Should manage the routine 
affairs of the House of Representatives. Ab- 
sorb the Committee on Accounts, Committee 
on the Disposition of Executive Papers, Com- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills, Committee on the 
Library, Committee on Memorials, Commit- 
tee on Printing, Committee on Election of 
President and Vice President; Committees on 
Elections Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

Representative WADSWORTH also urged that 
& law be enacted providing for the handling 
of all claims against the Government by a 
specially created court or by the present 
Court of Claims and thus relieve the Con- 
gress of passing upon claim bills. This would 
result in the abolition of the Committee on 
Claims and the Committee on War Claims. 

Special investigating committees are cre- 
ated, according to Mr. Wapsworts, because 
the standing committees lack jurisdiction of 
the matters to be investigated. He proposed 
to give the 16 major standing committees 
comprehensive jurisdiction over all public 
problems. In response to an inquiry from 
Mr. MICHENER whether standing committees 
should have the power of subpena, Mr, Waps- 
WORTH thought it should be left to the House 
itself to determine upon committee request. 
Senator La FoLLETTE pointed out that this 
power is given all Senate committees at the 
start of each session. 

Representative WADSWORTH also advocated 
better staffing of the streamlined standing 
committees, which would have 25 members 
each, on the average. By keeping the Ap- 
propriations Committee at its present size 
(43) every Member of the House would thus 
have an important committee assignment. 

Representative Herter, of Massachusetts, 
was the second witness. Mr. Herter confined 
his testimony, for the most part, to a de- 
scription of legislative procedure in Massa- 
chusetts, where he had been speaker of the 
house, with the thought that some features 
of the Massachusetts legislative practice 
might be worth congressional emulation. In 
that State the legislature, which first func- 
tioned as a court, still maintains the right 
of free petition and does not adjourn until 
all pending petitions for the redress of griev- 
ances have been acted upon. The text of 
and amendments to all bills are reviewed 
by competent legal authority at the third 
reading stage before enactment. Under its 
procedure the Massachusetts Legislature is 
able to dispose of an enormous volume of 
business. Mr, Herter attributed this fact to 
its use of the following devices: 

1. Time limit on bill filing: In Massachu- 
setts all bills must be filed within 3 weeks 
of the opening of the session. Exceptions 
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gre permitted in the case of messages from 
the Governor, certain departmental bills, and 
with the consent of the rules committee, 
With most legislation thus introduced early 
in the session, committees can plan their 
agenda. Public hearings are required on all 
bills. Mr. Herter advocated congressional 
edoption of a similar time limit on bill filing 
and also the setting aside of a docket day, 
when committees would give exclusive con- 
sideration to private Member bills, a device 
which would, he thought, reduce the objec- 
tions to the seniority custom. 

2. Appeal from committee decisions: In 
Massachusetts every bill has to be reported 
on by the committee to which referred. If 
one-third of the members of a committee 
80 desire, a bill must be put upon the cal- 
endar for a vote. Adverse committee reports 
are usually acquiesced in by the house. Mr. 
Herter suggested that this form of appeal 
from adverse committee decisions would be 
less cumbersome then our method of dis- 
charge petitions. 

3. Powers of the Rules Committee: Mr. 
Herter suggested that the Committee on 
Rules should not have the power of deciding 
which committee reports may be considered 
by the whole House, but should be confined 
merely to determining the order of their 
consideration. The Rules Committee, he felt, 
ought not to be permitted to prevent the sub- 
mission of favorable committee reports to the 
whole House. 

4, Joint committees and joint hearings: 
The tendency in the Massachusetts House is 
to use joint committees and to hold joint 
hearings on common problems, This is done 
in the case of taxation and appropriation 
matters. This procedure saves the time of 
witnesses, results in a single set of hearings, 
and speeds up the legislative process. 

5. Powers of conferees: Mr. Herter would 
restrict the powers of conferees to the con- 
sideration of only those parts of pending 
measures with respect to which there is dis- 
agreement betweon the Chambers. Confer- 
ence committees ought not to be able, he 
argued, to strike out sections that have passed 
both Houses or completely to rewrite bills in 
conference. 

6. Legal language: Mr. Herter thought that 
the language of the law is often too techni- 
cal and confusing. He gave as an example 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, which he 
said was a hodgepodge of draftsmanship. 
To correct this condition he suggested fol- 
lowing the Massachusetts practice under 
which pending legislation must be clarified 
by the office of legislative counsel before its 
final passage. 

7. Handling fiscal affairs: Here the Massa- 
chusetis practice under the executive budget 
is to present a consolidated balance sheet 
giving an over-all picture of anticipated re- 
ceipts and expend:tures. Members and com- 
mittees proposing appropriations in excess of 
the budget are required to specify the source 
of the funds from which the proposed ex- 
penditure is to be defrayed. In the financial 
operation of Congress, on the other hand, 
there is no fiscal pattern and appropriations 
fre made in a vacuum. Mr. Herren ComM- 
mended the Massachusetts practice to Con- 
gress in this respect. 

He also suggested that the conduct of busi- 
ness on the floor of the House be more closely 
supervised by the Speaker so as to eliminate 
discussion irrelevant to the matter in hand. 

In response to a query about broadcasting 
the proceedings of Congress, Mr. HERTE? was 
doubtful of its wisdom. The radio networks 
could not give complete coverage to all pro- 
ceedings of both Houses, which usually meet 
at the same time, which raises the problem 
as to which parts of the proceedings would be 
put on the air. 


Summary of hearings, March 22, 1945 


The Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress continued its hearings today 
pursuant to House Concurrent Resolution 18, 
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Vice Chairman Monroney presided, and Rep- 
resentatives Cox, LANE, MICHENER, and PLUM- 
LEY were present. 

Representative LAFOLLETTE, of Indiana, was 
the first witness. Mr, LaFo.terre presented 
the viewpoint of the individual Congressman 
on the question of staff assistance. He 
argued that not only the committees of Con- 
gress but also the individual Members need 
independent, unbiased, and qualified re- 
search help. Under existing conditions, he 
said, bills introduced by Members are -often 
handed them by representatives of private 
organizations and the Member has no means 
of making adequate study of the underlying 
problems. All bills introduced should be 
accompanied, he suggested, by supporting 
briefs. Legislative staff personnel, he be- 
lieved, should engage not merely in fact- 
finding, but should also make critical analy- 
ses of timely public problems end advise 
Members on questions of policy. They 
should also be appointed on a civil-service 
basis without reference to political afiilia- 
tions, and solely on the basis of fitness to 
perform their duties. 

Mr. LaFouterre also urged that’ the House 
shculd have an opportunity to vote on all 
committee reports, including cdverse ones, 
which is the practice in Indiana, Vermont, 
and other States. As it is, Mr. PLUMLEY 
pointed out, committees customarily refer 
bills to the departments concerned and are 
cften guided by their wishes in disposing of 
them. A discussion ensusd of the discharge- 
petition proevdure under which few laws 
have been enacted. 

In general, Representative LaFo.rerre felt 
that Congress has two main tasks: to im- 
prove the quality of its work, and to make it 
more responsive to the democratic process, 

Senator Fuurricut, of Arkansas, was the 
second witness. Senator FULBRIGHT concen- 
trated his remarks upon the need of promot- 
ing better teamwork between the legislative 
and exccultive branches of the National Goy- 
ernment. The system of separated powers 
worked well enough under the simple condi- 
tions of an earlier day, he said, but under 
modern conditions it gives rise to dangerous 
Geadlocks which may jeopardize world peace 
and domestic prosperity after the war. Dur- 
ing 27 out of the 79 Congresses to date, the 
executive branch and one or both Hcuses of 
the National Legislature had been controlled 
by opposite political parties, creating serious 
deadlocks. The positive role of the state in 
the modern world now makes it essential 
that we devise means for bridging the gap 
between Congress and the President. The 
basic problem, as the Senator put it, is one 
of combining a strong executive with the 
maintenance of legislative supremacy. 

In order to satisfy these requirements, Sən- 
ator Futsricur submitted two suggestions: 
(1) Adeption of a report-and-question pe- 
riod (S. Res, 7) as a means of bringing Con- 
gress and the administration face to face and 
strengthening legislative control; and (2) 
the establishment of a Joint Executive-Leg- 
islative Cabinet to be composed of the mem- 
bers of the President's Cabinet, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, of the chairmen of 
the new streamlined joint standing commit- 
tees of the Congress. This innovation, the 
Senator argued, would merely represent the 
logical extension of the principle of collab- 
oration already being applied in the pericdic 
conferences between State Department ofa- 
cials and members of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. This cooperation was 
working well in the field of foreign affairs, 
at Mexico City, for example, and it might 
well be applied to the whole field of foreign 
and domestic policies. Establishment of 
such a joint cabinet, he said, would require 
neither an act of Congress nor constitutional 
amendment, but merely an Executive order 
and a joint resolution. In this way Congress 
would bə able to participate in international 
negotiations at each stage of their develop- 
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ment, thus implementing the “advice” as 
well as the “consent” provision of article IT, 
section 2 of the Federal Constitution. 

Senator FULBRIGHT also suggested, for adop- 
tion at some later date, the power of dis- 
solution under which the President coud 
dissolve the Government, in cases of dead- 
lock between the two branches, and pre- 
cipitate a general election. The Government 
shcu‘d change hands, he thought, whenever 
the party in power loses the confidence of 
the country, as President Wilson did in 1918 
and as President Hoover did in 1930, when 
their parties lost control of the House of 
Revresentatives. 

Representative Krocu, of New York, was 
the last witness. As chairman of the House 
Committee on the Revision of the Laws, 
Mr. IKeocu argued that the form as well as 
the substantive content of the law is im- 
portant He felt that the mechanics of bill 
drafting should be improved and that his 
committce should ke equipped with an Office 
of Law Revision Counsel (H. R. 471) which 
should (a) examine all the public acts of 
Congress and submit recommendaticn to 
such committee for the repeal of obsolete, 
superfluous, and superseded provisions of law 
contained therein; (b) prepare and submit to 
such committee a complete compilation, re- 
statement, and revision of the general and 
permanent laws of the United States, one 
title at a time, which shall conform to the 
understood policy, intent, and purpose of 
Congress in the original enactments, with 
such amendments and corrections as will re- 
move ambiguities, contradictions, and other 
imperfections both of substance and of form, 
with the view of the enactment of each title 
a3 positive law; and (c) advise and assist 
the Committee on Revision of the Laws when- 
ever called upon to do so. 

Mr. Krocm reviewed the history of efforts 
to codify the public acts of Congress, de- 
scribed the activities of his own committee, 
and explained the functions of the pro- 
posed Law Revision Counsel, the leck of 
which has hitherto rendered previcus effcrts 
at codification valueless. This reform, he 
stated, has been endorsed by many Federal 
judges and members of the bar, excerpts 
from whose letters of endorsement wore 
inserted in the record of the hearing. Tie 
new Office of Law Revision Counsel, under 
Mr. Keocr’'s plan, would be integrated with 
the existing Office of Legislative Counsel, 
which now receives an annual sppropriation 
of $83,000, whereas executive agencies are 
spending many times as much for similar 
services. Mr, Monroney suggested that the 
bill-drafting service should also follow the 
Government Style Manual in order to pro- 
mote uniformity of style in the Federal stat- 
utes. 

Summary of hearings, March 26, 1945 

The Joint Committee on the Organization 
cf Congress continued its hearings today 
pursuant to House Concurrent Resolution 18. 
Those present wcre Senator La FOLLETTE 
(chairman), Representative Monroney (vice 
chairman), and Messrs. Cox, MICHENER, and 
PLUMLEY. 

Congressman Brianp, of Virginia, chairman 
of the House Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, was the first witness, 
Mr. Brann described the work and jurisdic- 
tion of his committee and its staff facilities. 
He compared the compensation of his com- 
mittee staff with that of other major Hovse 
committees. The clerk of the committee, 
for example, receives $2,260 per year, com- 
pared with $3,300 for other committee 
clerks. His assistant clerk receives £1,740, 
compared with $2,460 paid other assistant 
clerks. His janitor receives $1,260, compared 
with the prevailing janitor pay of $1,570, 
Mr. BLanp argued that these discrepancies 
should be corrected, and advocated the em- 
ployment of the clerical force of congrezsional 
committees on a permanent nonpolitical 
basis, 
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Describing the volume of his committee 
business, Representative Buanp stated that, 
at the last session of Congress, 104 bills had 
been referred to it; 64 public hearings had 
been held; and 78 executive sessions, con- 
suming 32614 hours; and 27 bills reported 
by the committee had been enacted. This 
committee works hard, he said, and is one of 
the most important in the House. 

Representative Brann made two positive 
proposals: First, that each Member should be 
authorized to employ an administrative as- 
sistant to help him on legislative problems; 
and, second, that the standing committees 
should be furnished funds to finance their 
investigations as a substitute for especial 
committee inquiries. Because of lack of 
funds, he said, his own committee had been 
unable to make various important studies. 

The second witness was Representative 
Priest, of Tennessce. Mr. Priest expressed 
his deep interest in the joint committee's un- 
dertaking and his concern whether Congress 
can continue to function, or even survive, un- 
less steps are taken to reduce the legislative 
load. Eighty percent of his time, he said, is 
occupied with nonlegislative matters, includ- 
ing the handling of constituent requests be- 
fore the departments. On a typical day, for 
example, 46 out of 48 visitors to his office came 
on nonlegislative business. 

Mr. Priest made two suggestions to relieve 
Congressmen ‘of nonlegislative burdens so as 
to enable them to give more time to legisla- 
tion for public welfare: first, establish a gen- 
eral liaison office on Capitol Hill, with a com- 
petent staff, to assist Members in handling 
their departmental business; and, second, 
permit Members to employ administrative 
assistants on a permanent nonpartisan basis, 
He also advocated equipping the standing 
committees with expert staffs qualified to 
render independent advice on pending prob- 
lems. As an example of the need of expert 
staffs, Mr. Priest cited the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of which he 
is a member. This committee recently held 
26 days of hearings on proposals to amend 
the Railroad Retirement Act, at which actu- 
aries from the Railroad Retirement Board 
and the carriers presented conflicting tables. 
This committee needs an actuary on its staff, 
he said, in order to review and appraise such 
conflicting testimony. 

In response to an inquiry from Representa- 
tive Monroney for his opinion on Mr, RaM- 
SPECK’s proposal to establish a body of so- 
called assistant Congressmen to aid Members 
in their work, Mr. Priest doubted if this was 
the right solution of the staffing problem. 


Summary of hearings, March 28, 1945 


The Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress continued its hearings today 
pursuant to House Concurrent Resolution 18. 
Those present were Senator La FOLLETTE 
(chairman), Senator Perper, and Represent- 
atives Cox, LANE, and MICHENER. 

Representative Hays, of Arkansas, was the 
first witness. Mr. Hays advocated consoli- 
dation of committees dealing with related 
matters and their adequate staffing. He 
urged that recess periods be planned more 
systematically, two or three times a year, so 
as to permit Members to maintain closer con- 
tact with their constituents, interpreting leg- 
islation to the voters and receiving their re- 
actions. He favored the establishment of 
Committees on Public Welfare and National 
Defense. As a means of getting information 
concerning legislative policies and procedures 
abroad, Mr. Hays favored the establishment 
of closer relations with parliamentary insti- 
tutions in other countries. He suggested the 
establishment of a Pan-American Interpar- 
Hamentary Union, including Canada, and de- 
scribed the activities of the British Empire 
Perliamentary Association. 

Senator WHERRY, of Nebraska, was the sec- 
ond witness. Senator WHERRY called atten- 
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tion to the resolution which requires all 
stending and select committees of the Senate 
to submit monthly reports upon their use of 
borrowed personnel. He invited the commit- 
tee’s attention to his remarks on the subject 
in the Senate on January 29 last, pointing 
out that in the period from August 23 to 
December 31, 1944, 14 Senate committees had 
borrowed 97 individuals from 26 Federal 
agencies to assist them. During February 
1945 these reports show that 9 Senate com- 
mittees had utilized the services of 66 persons 
from various administrative agencies. The 
Small Business Committee of the Senate, for 
example, is relying largely on such borrowed 
help. The Senator intimated that he consid- 
ered this a dubious practice in that it gives 
rise to divided loyalties. He thought the 
committees should hire their own help rather 
than borrow it. The Senator pointed out 
that many select committees set up for spe- 
cial purposes often prove to be permanent. 
One of these, he said, had not submitted a 
report for 12 years. 

Congressman SUMNERS of Texas, chairman 
of the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
was the third witness. Judge Sumners in- 
vited the committee's attention to his House 
Resolution 98 authorizing the Clerk of the 
House, in case of a recess or adjournment, to 
receive on behalf of the House, any bill, reso- 
lution, order, or vote which may be returned 
to the House by the President with his ob- 
jections. The purpose of this resolution, he 
explained, was to prevent the “pocket vetoing 
of bills.” > 

Representative Sumnms thought that the 
legislative power should be restricted to 
Congress alone. He deprecated the Presi- 
dent's. participation in legislation through 
exercise of the veto power, which is equiva- 
lent, he said, to 15 votes in the Senate and 
71 votes in the House. He suggested that the 
Constitution might be amended so as to 
permit Congress to override a Presidential 
veto by a simple majority vote of both Houses. 
The Congressman also called attention to the 
growing tendency of Congress to reserve the 
right to terminate by concurrent resolution 
powers delegated to the President or depart- 
ment heads. 

Representative SMITH of Virginia, chair- 
man of the Select Committee to Investigate 
Acts of Executive Agencies Beyond the Scope 
of their Authority, was the last witness. 
Judge Smirn stated that his committee had 
prosecuted its inquiry for 2 years, rendered 
eight intermediate reports, and introduced a 
bill (H. R. 588) to create a Joint Legislative 
Staff Service for the Congress, a Joint Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, a Joint Committee 
on Executive Agencies and Procedures, and a 
Joint Committee on the Organization of Con- 
gress. ` Confining his testimony to those pro- 
visions of this bill which would create a 
Joint Legislative Staff Service and a Joint 
Committee on Executive Agencies and Pro- 
cedures, Judge SMITH cited four types of ad= 
ministrative legislation whereby, he said, our 
system of government is being changed and 
constitutional boundaries are breaking down: 

1. Legislation by sanction: As an example 
of this practice, Representative SMITH cited 
the Montgomery Ward case and the case of a 
company which was forbidden to manufacture 
airplane landing lights because it refused to 
reinstate certain dismissed employees. 

2. Legislation by subsidy: The granting of 
livestock subsidies to those observing Office of 
Price Administration meat and livestock 
prices was given as an example here. 

8. Legislation by regulation: An example of 
this was seen in an order of the Wage-Hour 
Division, forbidding home work under certain 
conditions. 

4. Legislation by interpretation: The inter- 
pretation of the Stabilization Act of 1942 by 
Executive and administrative orders, in such 
a Way as to amend the revenue laws and deny 
court appeal, was given as an illustration of 
this type of legislation, 
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In order to correct these alleged acts be- 
yond the scope of granted authority, Repre- 
sentative Smirm argued that Congress should 
have its own legislative staff service to draft 
its own legislation. The members of the leg- 
islative staff, he stated, should be appointed 
without reference to political affiliations and 
Should (1) advise and assist the committees 
of both Houses of Congress in the analysis, 
appraisal, and evaluation of recommendations 
submitted to the Congress by the President 
or any executive agency; (2) aid legislative 
and conference committees of Congress in 
analyzing proposed legislation before them; 
and (3) assist congressional committees in 
the furnishing of a basis for a proper deter- 
mination of measures affecting public policy. 

Mr. Smit also favored revamping jurisdic- 
tion of the standing committees in such a 
way as to utilize the enthusiasm and talents 
of new Members of Congress. Authors of bills 
should have an opportunity, he felt, to be 
heard by the committees to which they are 
referred. In order to ascertain whether any 
administrative rules or regulations are beyond 
the scope of the authority granted, or in- 
vade the constitutional rights and privileges 
or immunities of citizens, Mr. SMITH also ad- 
vocated a Joint Committee on Executive 
Agencies and Procedures, with an adequate 
staff 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOWNEY: 

S. 807, A bill to improve salary and wage 
administration in the Federal service; to pro- 
vide pay for overtime and for night and holi- 
day work; to amend the Classification Act 
of 1923, as amended; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Civil Service. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to amend the 
Social Security Act, as amended, for the 
purpose of covering ministers of re- 
ligion, and other officers or employees of 
churches and religious organizations un- 
der the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
provisions of the act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill introduced by the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 808. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act, as amended, for the purpose of permit- 
ting the coverage of ministers of religion, and 
other officers or employees of churches and 
religious organizations under the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance provisions of such act; 
to the Committee on Finance, 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill known as the 
so-called Townsend Act, which is similar 
to the one I introduced last year and 
which was not acted on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill introduced by the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 809. A bill to provide every adult citizen 
in the United States with equal basic Federal 
insurance, permitting retirement with 
benefits at age 60, and also covering total 
disability, from whatever cause, for certain 
citizens under 60; to give protection to 
widows with children; to provide an ever- 
expanding market for goods and services 


through the payment and distribution of 
such benefits in ratio to the Nation’s steadily 
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increasing ability to produce, with the cost 

of such benefits to be carried by every citi- 

zen in proportion to the income privileges 

he enjoys; to the Committee on Finance. 
By Mr. McFARLAND: 

S.810. A bill to amend title IV of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, and for other purposes; 
and 

S.811. A bill to assist veterans to establish 
small business enterprises by providing for 
reasonable exemptions from priorities, allo- 
cations, and rationing restrictions; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. ~ 

By Mr. McFARLAND (for himself and 
Mr. HAYDEN) : 

5.812. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
San Carlos Act (43 Stat. 475-476) as sup- 
plemented and amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

8.813. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to sell certain lands in the State 
of Montana to Estelle Hughes; and 

8.814. A bill authorizing the issuance of a 
patent in fee to Josephine Gray Hawk, to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. STEWART (by request) : 

S. 815. A bill for the relief of Ogden & 
Dougherty, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S: 816. A bill authorizing appointments to 
the United States Military Academy and 
United States Naval Academy of sons of per- 
sons who were killed in action or have died 
of wounds or injuries received, or disease 
contracted, while serving in the armed forces 
of the United States during World War No. 1 
or World War No. 2; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MCMAHON: 

8.817. A bill granting a pension to Lillian 

Stevenson; to the Committee on Pensions. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN BASQUE ALIENS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 1402)- for the relief of 
certain Basque aliens, which was referred 
to the Committee on Immigration and 
ordered to be printed. 

INVESTIGATION OF SECURITIES AND 

EXCHANGE COMMISSION AND POST 

OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 112), which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the authority conferred by 
Senate Resolution 35, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, agreed to February 26, 1945 (relating 
to an investigation of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the Post Office 
Department) is hereby continued during the 
sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress until January 1, 
1946; and that the limit of expenditures 
under such resolution is hereby increased by 
$5,000. 


POLAND'S EXCLUSION FROM SAN FRAN- 
CISCO CONFERENCE ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, my 
State has a large Polish population, and 
I receive many communications from 
constituents, as well as from citizens of 
other States, asking why Poland has not 
been invited to sit in at the United Na- 
tions Conference in San Francisco. 

As one of the representatives in the 
Sonate of the citizens of Polish descent 
in Nebraska, I have taken the liberty of 
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addressing a letter to the Secretary of 
State, Hon. Edward R. Stettinius, which 
I feel expresses their thought relative to 
the place which Poland should have in 
the United Nations Conference at San 
Francisco. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor» at this point 
the letter addressed by me to the Secre- 
tary of State. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Marcu 31, 1945. 
The Honorable Epwarp R. STETTINIUS, 
The Secretary of State, 
State Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, SECRETARY: I am deeply disturbed 
lest the forthcoming United Nations Confer- 
ence on International Organization at San 
Francisco becomes a medium for the projec- 
tion of the present wartime mentality of the 
victor nations into the peace, Personally, I 
find little reassurance in the invitations to 
this conference that were issued on March 
5, to 39 nations, invitations which were based 
on a condition that no nations are to be per- 
mitted participation in these momentous 
decisions until they have proved themselves 
peace loving by issuing a declaration of war 
against the Axis. To me it is an ill omen that 
such truly peace-loving nations as Eire, Ice- 
land, Sweden, and Switzerland are deliber- 
ately excluded from this conference. 

But, Mr. Secretary, even were I to grant 
the necessity for such arbitrary action on the 
part of the great victor powers toward small 
neutral nations, I would still find it impossi- 
ble to be reconciled to Poland's exclusion. 
What of Poland, Mr. Secretary? Why is 
Poland not invited? May I hasten to assure 
you that in my humble opinion the only 
answer to this question which will serve to 
quiet the rising fears in the minds of my 
constituents must be an answer entirely free 
of evasion. A continued refusal on the part 
of our Government to be frank with the 
American people on this matter will be one 
of the surest ways of sabotaging America’s 
participation in any future international or- 
ganization. 

It is becoming perfectly obvious to every 
reasonable person that the question of Po- 
land is no longer a matter of boundaries. 
The Curzon line was nothing but a temporary 
makeshift to facilitate armistice discussions 
following the last war and it has been com- 
pletely ignored ever since the Treaty of Riga 
in 1920 between Poland and Russia, to which 
Russia gave her full and unqualified assent. 
The Polish question is not alone territorial. 
For hundreds of years the Polish Nation has 
undergone territorial expansion and contrac- 
tion imposed on her by her more powerful 
neighbors. 

The Polish question is not only a matter of 
satisfying minorities, for no greater absurd- 
ity could exist than that Russia should be 
the only multinational state permitted to 
exist, and such matters could only be honor- 
able and justly adjusted through free plebi- 
scites held under the auspices of an interna- 
tional commission. 

The question of Poland is not a question 
of security for Russia. The Big Three have 
already agreed upon the permanent demobili- 
zation and disarmament of Germany, and 
the other nations of Europe are to have their 
security guaranteed through the new inter- 
national organization which is to be formed 
at San Francisco. The question of Poland is 
not a question of compensation, for two 
wrongs never yet made a right. Is not talk 
about compensating Poland in the west for 
her losses in the east nothing but a blind to 
cover the doubly outrageous fact that such a 
compensation would force Poland to bite off 
a territory and population which she could 
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not possibly digest and leave her even more 
vulnerable to the violent intervention of 
self-appointed protectors? 

Certainly the Polish question is not a ques- 
tion of constitutional versus émigré govern- 
ments, for as of today the Polish Govern- 
ment in exile is the only legal Polish Govern- 
ment in existence. This is the Government 
which Russia herself recognized on July 30, 
1941, when she declared the German-Soviet 
treaty of 1939 null and void. It is significant 
that Russia did not withdraw this recognition 
until the tide of battle had turned in her 
favor, and that today Russia is the only na- 
tion that does not recognize the Polish Gov- 
ernment in exile as the legitimate Polish 
Government. 

It seems melancholy, indeed, that after 
more than 5 years of fighting this tragic war 
which originated in fuldllment of pledges 
given to Poland on March 31, April 6, and 
August 25, 1989, by England, we should find 
ourselves debating the issue of whether Po- 
land is to be an independent state at all. It 
becomes increasingly clear to me and to a 
rapidly growing number of the American 
People that this has become a crucial issue 
in this war. 

As such, Mr. Secretary, Poland herself has 
become a symbol—a smybol of the fate that 
seems to be in store for many of the small 
nations of the earth—a symbol of the kind of 
peace that is to issue from this war If Po- 
land is excluded from the San Francisco Con- 
ference, upon what moral principle can the 
Big Three possibly lay the foundations of any 
future international organization? What of 
Finland, Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Albania, Austria, Turkey, 
Iraq? 

The recent news of the obstructionist tac- 
tics of the Lublin Committee which has 
vetoed about every name on the list of 50 
or 60 persons of eminence in Poland, which 
the Yalta Commission now sitting in Moscow 
has suggested as possible candidates for a 
new Polish Provisional Government, has only 
intensified my concern for the future of the 
Polish state. Is it not true, Mr. Secretary, 
that this Moscow-spawned Lublin Commit- 
tee includes 9 Communists? Is it not also 
true that the continued conflict between 
the terroristic Lublin regime and the under- 
ground. which takes its orders from London 
is breeding a violent civil war in Poland at 
this very moment? 

Whatever may be the answers to these 
questions, Mr. Secretary, is it not time to 
be told the truth and the whole truth about 
the Polish situation? Have not the American 
people this right? Is this not your plain 
duty? Is it not time the American people 
were warned of the deadly nature of the 
compromises which are now being urged upon 
them by pointing out that in the case of 
Poland, what the mightiest armies of all 
time have been unable to effect, namely, the 
destruction of the Polish state, now threat- 
ens to be accomplished through compromise? 

Mr. Secretary, the American people, their 
representatives in Congress, and I, as an 
individual, anxiously await answers to the 
following questions because we want to as- 
sure you we are all united in a desire to sup- 
port America’s participation in the genu- 
inely democratic ‘international organization 
founded upon the principles of justice: 

1, Why must we refuse an invitation to 
Poland to the San Francisco Conference? 

2. Is Russia truly intent on rebuilding a 
peaceful world? If so, why does she stand 
in the path of Poland’s participation in the 
San Francisco Conference? 

3. Will not such an act pave the way for 
the dissolution of a Polish state? 

4, Taking Poland as a symbol, what will 
happen to eastern Europe and the Baltic 
countries? 
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5. Asking for myself, do you expect me as a 
Senator or as an individual to support any 
international organization that excludes Po- 
land as an independent state? 

If we are to perfect and participate in an 
international organization which we hope 
will be based upon the principles of Chris- 
tianity and justice, it is of great importance 
and it is imperative that we have your an- 
swers to these questions now. Millions of 
Americans are asking these same questions 
that are herein set forth, and because of 
that fact I am making this letter public, 
The same Americans who are interested in 
these questions will be interested in your 
replies, and for that reason I beg of you to 
likewise publicize your answers. 

Sincerely, 
KENNETH S. WHERRY. 


IMPORTANCE OF PRINTING TO THE WAR 
EFFORT—ADDRESS BY A. E. GIEGEN- 
GACK 
{Mr. WILLIS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Rrecorp an address en- 

titled "The Importance of Printing to the War 

Effort,” delivered by A. E. Giegengack, the 

Public Printer, before the Washington Club 

of Printing House Craftsmen, at Washing- 

ton, D. C., on March 20, 1945, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 

QUESTIONS ON VOTING PLAN UNAN- 
SWERED BY MR. STETTINIUS—ARTICLE 
FROM WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 
[Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Record an article en- 

titled “Stettinius Refused To Answer 33 

Questions on Voting Plan,” published in the 

Washington Evening Star of March 31, 1945, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, notified the Senate that 
Hon. JERE Cooper, a Representative from 
the State of Tennessee, had been elected 
Speaker pro tempore during the absence 
of the Speaker. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message announced that the 
Speaker pro tempore had affixed his sig- 
nature to the enrolled bill (S. 411) for 
the relief of Mrs. Mae F. Sutton, and it 
was signed by the Vice President. 


THE FOOD SHORTAGE—STORAGE OF 
FOOD 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, among 
the hundreds of letters I have been re- 
ceiving relative to the food shortage in 
the country, I recently received from 
Mr. C. W. Labatt, of the Labatt Whole- 
sale Grocery Co., San Antonio, Tex., let- 

_ ters dated, respectively, March 15, 1945, 
March 22, 1945, and March 26, 1945, and 
enclosures consisting of war food sales 
listings. 

The letters and enclosures present a 
new angle relative to the food situation 
in this country, namely, the dead stor- 
age of food in the United States. Be- 
cause the conference report on the man- 
power bill is under consideration by the 
Senate I shall not detain the Senate by a 
statement of facts and figures, but I ask 
at this point to have the letters and 
the enclosures inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the letters 
and enclosures were ordered to be 
printed in the RrEcorp, as follows: 
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LABATT WHOLESALE Grocery CO., 
San Antonio, Tez., March 26, 1945. 
Hon. KENNETH S. WHERRY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Your letter of March 20 just re- 
ceived, I have no objection to your placing 
my letter of March 45, 1945, also letter of 
March 22, 1945, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and hope that this will assist in some meas- 
ure in relieving the acute civilian food situ- 
ation by having the Government release 
vast quantities of foods they might now 
have in their warehouses instead of keeping 
them until they get out of condition, doing 
no one any good 

Yours truly, 
T. W. LABATT. 
LABATT WHOLESALE GROCERY CO., 
San Antonio, Tez., March 22, 1945. 
Senator WHERRY 
Nebraska Senator, Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drax SENATOR: Referring further to my 
letter of March 15, which I assume that you 
received, I enclose herewith another offering 
of the War Food Administration on what 
they term “surplus merchandise,” but which 
in effect is spoiled merchandise. They are 
offering, as you notice, 100,000 cases of canned 
evaporated milk for industrial purposes only. 
In other words, a baker can buy this and 
bake bread with it, but they prohibit the 
merchant buying it and selling it to the 
civilian trade. What difference there is in 
consuming this milk in bread and consum- 
ing it otherwise is food for thought. 

We have been on an allotment of approxi- 
mately 25 percent of our normal require- 
ments of canned evaporated milk. Mothers 
give this canned evaporated milk to their 
babies and there is not enough in stocks of 
the merchants to supply the demand, and yet 
hundreds of thousands of cases are getting 
out of condition, or, in other words, are spoil- 
ing in the storages of the Government. 

I don’t know whether you want me to send 
you this kind of information or not, but it 
Seems that you are interested in the food 
situation, and it does seem that whenever an 
investigation of this kind is started someone 
throws a monkey wrench in the machinery 
and it stops with a jolt, 

Yours truly, 
T. W. LABATT, 
War Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE or Suppiy (C. C. C.), 
Dallas, Tez., March 21, 1945. 


W. F. A. FOOD SALES LISTINGS 


The War Food Administration is offering 
for sale the following listed items: 

From Southwest Regional Office, Walcott 
S. Black, W. F. A. 425 Wilson Building, Dal- 
las 1, Tex.: 

Dehydrated sweet potatoes: Approximate- 
ly 15,878 pounds, unfit for human consump- 
tion. These are being offered under an- 
nouncement Awds-23 to manufacturers of 
animal feed, distillers, and other industrial 
users. Stored at Dallas Bonded Warehouse, 
Dallas, Tex., and packed two 6-gallon lac- 
quered cans per case with an average net 
weight of 17 pounds per can, the potatoes are 
offered on an “as is, where is” without re- 
course basis with bids solicited on the entire 
lot. Bids close at 12 noon March 29, 1945. 

From Washington, D. C., office. Sales 
Branch, Office of Supply (C. C. C.), W. F. A, 
Washington 25, D. C.: 

Off-condition evaporated milk: Approxi- 
mately 100,000 cases, packed 48 14!4-ounce 
cans per case, being offered under announte- 
ment Awd-357 to manufacturers for indus- 
trial purposes only. The milk is stored in 
various warehouses, principally in the 
Northeast. Bids considered on offers for en- 
tire lots only and must be on the basis of 
price per case at indicated location. Offers 
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to purchase must be submitted to and re- 
ceived by the Contracts and Services Divi- 
sion, Sales Branch, Office of Supply, C. C. C., 
W. FP. A, Washington 25, D. C., not later 
than 5 p. m. (e. w. t.) April 6, 1945. 

Copies of this announcement and the list 
of lots being offered may be obtained from 
the Dallas Office, 425 Wilson Building. This 
sale is being handled by Brian T. Cunning- 
ham, Sales Branch, Washington. Telephone 
Republic 4142, extension 4226. 

From Northeast Regional Office, B. G. 
Southwick, W. F. A., 150 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y 

None, 

From Midwest Regional Office, E. K. Riley, 
Raf F. A., 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 

1l.: 

None. 

From Southern Regional Office, Ralph 
Woodside, W. F. A., Western Union Building, 
Atlanta, Ga.: 

None. 

From Western Regional Office, H. O. Wands, 
W. F. A., 821 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Calif.: 

None. 

Nore.—Information on W. F. A. food sales 
may be obtained from any of the five re- 
gional ofñces or from Washington. Each 
office has information on offers being made 
from the other offices, 

LABATT WHOLESALE GROCERY CoO., 
San Antonio, Tex., March 15, 1945. 
Senator WHERRY, 
Senator from Nebraska, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. Q. 

DEAR SENATOR: It is rather interesting to 
note that the Senate is seeking an answer 
to the shortage of food, trying to get an 
answer to the question, “What happened to 
America’s food?” If you will go over the 
records of the Surplus Property Division for 
the past several months and find out exactly 
what they are offering for sale, I believe you 
will find that this is largely an answer to 
most of the food shortage. They purchased 
various quantities of foodstuffs and it finally 
found its way to what they term “dead stor- 
age.” This is held an indeterminate length 
of time, when, as we understand it, they 
appoint a board of survey to condemn this 
merchandise for Army or Navy use. Then 
the Surplus Properties Division advertises the 
merchandise to the civilians. 

This happened to millions of pounds of 
shortening, which is a cooking fat, which 
was offered for making soap; many thousands 
of pounds of raisins which were kept in 
storage until they became infested with 
worms, then they were offered for making 
wine; many cases of sauerkraut which was 
held and finally was sold and the Surplus 
Properties Division allowed 80 percent for 
spoilage. If this merchandise had been in- 
spected from time to time, it could have been 
disposed of before it became spoiled or in- 
fested with vermin. No doubt the evapo- 
rated fruits were never placed in cold storage. 

They have bought up enough No. 2 and 
No. 10 string beans to run this country for 
several years; and since these are not as 
popular with the Army probably as they 
should be, they are trying to unload same 
on the civilian trade. 

The Government has commandeered all of 
the dried fruits of the country, with the ex- 
ception of some prunes and raisins, and no 
doubt will keep them in storage until the 
worms infest same. There is a time limit 
upon all foods. You cannot keep dried fruits 
from 1941 pack until 1945, nor can you keep 
any canned fruits, canned vegetables, dried 
beans, or shortening an indeterminate length 
of time. If there was a survey made by your 
committee as to the amount of food that is 
in what they term “dead storage” and you 
find out how long this merchandise has been 
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resting there, you would no doubt find what 
happened to America’s food, and you would 
also no doubt find that most of this mer- 
chandise is out of condition and unfit for 
human consumption. 


We enclose herewith a list of offerings from 
the War Food Administration. They advise 
that they first submit these offerings to the 
original packer so that he can pass on the 
merchandise as being in first-class condition, 
then this original packer submits it to their 
custcmers, such as ourselves, designated as 
wholesale grocers. Evidently none of this 
merchandise has been in such condition that 
the original processors wish to take it over 
and dispose of it, as we have never as yet 
had a single offering from an original packer 
for any of the merchandise that the Govern- 
ment hes put on sale. This would indicate 
to us that the goods have been held in stor- 
age such a length of time that they are not 
in first-class condition, and we would think 
that the pure-tood authorities would step in 
on a proposition of this kind and not permit 
it to be sold. 

Yours very truly, - 
Lazatr WHOLESALE GROCERY Co, 


War Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
Orrice or SUPPLY (C. C. C.), 
Dallas, Tez.; February 15, 1945. 
W. F, A. FOOD SALES LISTINGS 
The War Pood Administration is offering 
for scle the following listed items: 
rom Southwest Regional Office, Latham 
White, W. F. A., 425 Wilson Building, Dallas, 
Ter.: 
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From Washington, D. C., Office Sales 
Branch, Office of Supply, (C. C. C.), W. PLA, 
Washington 25, D. C 

Canned green cand: To all green bean 
canners, established food distributors, and 
State purchasing agents 126,648 cases of 1942- 
43 pack. This is the balance of a larger 
quantity previously offered for sale to both 
original and competitive canners, 

Tnese are being offered at established 
prices, f. o. b. present location. A recondi- 
tioning allowance, not to exceed 10 cents per 
dozen on No. 2 cans and 15 cents per dozen 
on No. 214 cans, or 45 cents per dozen on No. 
10 cans, will be allowed if labor or materials 
are necessary to recondition packages or con- 
tainers, including relabeling. An itemized 
claim for such allowances must be submitted 
to W. F. A. within 60 days from date of 
delivery. 

OZers to buy should be for an entire lot 
and will be acted upon in order of receipt, 
subject to confirmation by wire. All offers 
to buy must be received by 5 p. m. (e. w. t.) 
March 2, 1945, and should be addressed to 
Sates Branch, Office of Supply, W. F. A., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

This sale is being handled by Thomes R. 
Mylett, same address, telephone Republic 
4142, extension 4956. 

Attached is a list of the beans which are 
offered for sale. 

From Midwest Regional Office, E, K. Riley, 
m F. A., 5 Scuth Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


None, 

From Northeast Regional Office, B, G. 
Southwick, W. F. A., 150 Broadway, New York, 
Nita 
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From Southern Regional Office, Ralph 
Woodside, W. F. A., Western Union Building, 
Atlanta, Ga.: 

None. 

From Western Regional Office, H. O. Wands, 
W. F. A„ 821 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Calif.; 

None. 

Note—Information on W. F. A. food sales 
may be obtained from any of the five regional 
cīTices or from Washington. Each office has 
information on offers being made from the 
other cflices. 


War Foon ADMINISTRATION, 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION, 
OFFICE OF SUPPLY, 
Dallas, Tez., February 21, 1945. 
GENTLEMEN: The War Food Administra- 
tion is offering for sale to established food 
distributors and others approximately 126.643 
cases of 1942-43 pack canned green beans. 
Attached is a list of various lots showing 
the year of the pack, the variety, grade, 
original packer, present location, and the 
f. o. b. present location price. This price is 
subject to 144 percent discount for cash. 
Offers to buy should be for an entire lot, 
and will be acted upon in order of receipt, 
subject to confirmation by wire. All offers 
to buy must be received in Washington by 5 
p. m. (e. w. t.) March 2, 1945, and shculd 
be addressed to Sales Branch, Office of Sup- 
Ply, W. F- A., Washington 25, D. C. 
Very truly yours, 
LATHAM WHITE, 
Acting Chief, Procurement and Price 


None, None, _ Support. 
Quantity Year Variety Sieve, grade Original packer Location ae 
Ungraded extra standard....| Belleview Canning Co., Belleview, Fla_......... Salisbury, Md___........_. $1. 27 
4and 5 standard__..-....... spunea Canning Co. TOROI Ark. Memph ra Q 
2and 3and 4 extra standard.| E. J AEE Co., Bridgeton, N e N 35 
Zand Sand 4 a a EEEN WORT AE E AA E EE ERR eE ERT 10 
Bentonville Canning Co., Bentonvil Louisville, Ky.. ‘5 
Sagres Brae Packing Co., Pennellvill Philadelphia, P: 22 
24 
26 
RPA Stores Co., Hurlock, Md. 0744 
2and 3 and 4 extra standard.| Apte Bros, Canning Co., Tampa, Fla S OL 
2 to 5 standard Apte Bros, Canning Co., Hamilton, G a 
4 and 5 standard Canner’s Ine., Springdale, Ark... 00 
apn Orage nce aes Gravette Canning Co., Gravette, Ark. 00 
Ungraded standard 3 Adel AL apahtae & Pickling, Adel, Ga... aie 
(G08 CONOR SND ccc ecasee| AOE Pend ae AORTA EAR, Riek anes som sateen aces lenis saUOg bata tet ah ee La E E A A TES 
ib 334 cases 6/10. A ta Taint of pes Sky Mutual Association, Waynes- 68 3 
stander e, 
630 s, 24 Ungraded extra standard... vaes Canning Co., Canutillo, Tex.............| Houston, Tex. _._._.......-- 
boao parn a 4and 5 extra standard_______ Bentonville Canning Co., Bentonviile, Ark.. Louisville, Kýs- 
1,927 cases, 24/2. 2and 3and 4 extra standard. W. H. Roberts Co., Baltimore, Md... TE Baltimore, Md 44 
$24 cases, 6/10... 4 and 5 standard Evangeline Pepper & Food, Martinsville, La.. 


5,675 cases, 24/2. 
650 2 


2,943 cases, 24/2. 
1,000 cases, 24/2. 
7,747 cases, 6/10 
802 cases, 6/10 


1,708 cases, 6/10... 
£52 cases, 24/24. . 


7,499 cases, 24/2. 
4,099 cases, 24/2 


.do. 
4and 6 extra standard.. 
Ungraded extra standard 
2 and 3 and 4 štandard- 


3 and 3 and 4 extra standard_| W 
“| Ungraded standard_._.-.._- W. E. Robinson & ‘Co. », Belair, Md 
Land Loge Sky Mutual Acsociation, We ‘éynes- 


ville, N. C. 
Cherokee Products Co., Haddock, Ga. 


Cut flat....... 
age see do 
Peas do.........| 3 and 4 and 5 and i extra 
— 4 and 5and 6 extra standard. 


~-d0_.. 


--do.. 
rentiss 


do. 
Bikins Canning Co 


I N 
Delta Canning Co. , Raymondville Tex. 
-| Quality Products, Tne, ., La Feria, 
i need Canning Co., Harlingen, Tex. 


Mission Foods, Inc., Mission, Tex... 
Ridge Canning Co., Glassboro, ‘Tenn. 
Bush Bros. & Co., Dandridge, ‘Tenn. 
ae Canning Co., Cortland, N. 


aO a Canning Co., Macedon, N. Y 
V. H. Roberts , Baltimore, Md.. 


yettevill 
Litteral Canning Co., Fayetteville, Ark. 
Mason Canning Co., “Pocomoke City, Md. 
-| H, J. McGrath Co., "Baltimore, Md 
Gibbs & Ce Baltimore, M 


ex. 


do 
Camden, N. 
Roanoke, Va__.. 
Warti Noa 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Baltimore, Md.. 
Harrisburg, Pa... 
Mount Airy, Md. 


Pavannah, Ga 
-.do. 


Rad 
rs 


a) 
~ 


X 
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War Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE or SUPPLY (C. C.C.), 
Dallas, Tez., February 27, 1945. 


W. F. A. FOOD SALES LISTINGS 


The War Food Administration is offering 
for sale the following listed items: 


From Southwest Regional Office, Latham 
White, W. F. A., 425 Wilson Building, Dallas, 
Tex.: 

Evaporated milk: Still being offered to 
manufacturers for industrial use only, over- 
age milk at $2 per case in car lots and $2.25 
less than carload lots, delivered, 


From Washington, D. C., office, sales branch, 
Office of Supply (C. C. C.), W. F. A., Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.: 

Canned peas: To the original processors, 
approximately 20,724 cases from the 1942-43 
pack. Processors’ names and description of 
the peas shown below: 5 
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p yap korei Grade Original processor Location pi CAS ieii 
6jt0 | Extra Standard__............- Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, Il-...s----.-.5=--=- 52-i.. >... Wilmington, Del.....-.... Washington, 
S 4 SORON Bros. & Co., Indianapoli is, Ind... O, Helmets, Md... Tennessee, 


Fancy Sweet__.-.-.. 


Srpeppree 
BSESNRENES 


Silver r Greek Preserving Co., Silver Creek, N. 
Bentel Pickling & Canning Co., Bay City, Mich 
Creek Canning Co., Pendleton, Ind... 
wares: Canning Co., Marshalltown, To 


Fall 


Maryland. 
New York. 
Michigan, 
Indiana. 
Towa. 

ASLE Do. 
Do. 


The original procesz^7s have until 5 p. m. 
(eastern war time), March 12, 1945, to sub- 
mit offers. 

This sale is being handled by Mr. Fenton 
Albright of the same office. 

Roller dried whole milk: To the original 
processors, approximately 167,360 pounds 
processed by and being offered to Dairymen’s 
League, New York, and 50,000 pounds Borden 
& Co., New York, 

They will be given until 5 p. m. (eastern 
war time), March 6, 1945, to submit bids. 

This sale is being handled by Mr. Brian T. 
Cunningham, of the same office. 

From Western Regional Office, H. O. Wands, 
W. F. A., 821 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Calif.: 

Baled loose cotton: Three hundred and 
thirty-seven bales totaling 161,205 pounds is 
being offered. This cotton is the accumula- 
tion of samples at the Bakersfield, Calif., and 
the Phoenix, Ariz., offices of the Cotton and 
Fiber Branch. Bids requested per pound by 
item numbers as follows: 


Item 1: Two hundred and forty-eight bales, 
123,848 pounds, stored at Magunden Gin 
Yard of Kern County Cotton Gin, Bakers- 
field, Calif. 

Item 2: Eighty-one bales, 33,495 pounds, 
stored Western Compress Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Item 3: Eight bales, 3,862 pounds, S. X. P. 
cotton, stored same as item 2. 

Purchaser musi assume accrued compress 
and storage charges. 

Bids must be received by 5 p. m. (Pacific 
war time), March 8, 1945. 

From Northeast Regional Office, B. G. 
Southwick, W. F. A., 150 Broadway, New York, 
1: PE 

None. 

From Midwest Regional Office, E. K. Riley, 
W. F. A, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Il.: 

None, 

From Southern Regional Office, Ralph 
Woodside, W. F. A., Western Union Building, 
Atlanta, Ga.: 

None. 

Note.—Information on W. F. A. food sales 
may be obtained from any of the five regional 


offices or from Washington. Each office has 
information on offers being made from the 
other offices, 


— 


War FOOD ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE or SUPPLY (C. C. C.) 
Dallas 1, Ter., March 5, 1945. 


W. F. A. FOOD SALES LISTINGS 

The War Food Administration is offering 
for sale the following listed items: 

From Southwest Regional Office, Walcott S. 
Black, W. F. A., 425 Wilson Building, Dallas 
1, Tex.: 

None. 

From Washington, D. C., Office, Sales 
Branch, Office of Supply, C. C. O., W. F. A., 
Washington 25, D. C.: 

Canned peas—14,647 cases from 1942 and 
1943 pack. These are being offered to the 
original processors only. They will have until 
5 p. m. (E. W. T.) March 19, 1945, to submit 
offers. 

Peas are listed for sale as follows: 


Cases | Year | Packed Grade 

2,075 | 1942 24/2 | Off Grade Alnaska__........- 
1,307 | 1943 24/2 | Standard Alaska. 

1,805 | 1942 24/2 }..... A T T 

2,185 | 1943 24/2 | Standard Sweet 

1,025 | 1942 24/2 | Extra Standard 

2,175 | 1942 24 sea Alaska. 

2173 | 1942 24/2 |... 

1,402 | 1943 6/10 Extra Standard Sweet....... 


Valders Canning Co., Valders, Wis. 
SS ner Canning Co., Wauseon, Ohio.. 
“Ray A. Ricketts Co., Canon City, Col 
Francis H. Liggett & 
John he Thuma Co., Owosso, Mich 


Processor 


Co., Oakfield, W: 


Stored 


hio, 
Do. 
Colorado. 
Royersford, P Wisconsin, 
a A N Xi Mnp; 
Washington, 


Grain, cereal products, beans, and peas: 
Off-condition odd lots totaling 31,673 bags 
located in various warehouses. 

The items are listed for sale as follows: 


Amount Description Location 
Bags 
212 | Dry Great Northern | Wapekoneta, Ohio. 
sos vig 
do. 


Charleston, 8. O. 
Detroit, Mich. 
mins Clemens, 


i 
Crosswell, Mich, 
Rochester, i Xe 
Batavia, N 
Niagara Pall, N.Y. 
Batavia, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Voorheesville, N. Y. 


pe 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Hutchinson, Kans, 


Toledo, Ohio. 


Bids must reach Washington by 5 p. m. 
(E. W. T.), March 19, 1945. Further informa- 
tion and copies of announcement Awd-375, 
under which items are sold, may be obtained 
from Reed K. Pond, of the above office, or 
from any regional office. 

From Midwest Regional Office, E. K. Riley, 
W. F. A., 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


None, 


From Northeast Regional Office, B., G. 
Southwick, W. F. A., 150 Broadway, New York, 
Ps BB Shes 

None. 

From Southern Regional Office, Ralph 
Woodside, W..F. A., Western Union Building, 
Atlanta, Ga.: 

None. 

From Western Regional Office, H. O. Wands, 
W. F. A., 821 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Calif.: 

None. 

Nore.—Information on W. F. A. food sales 
may be obtained from any of the five re- 
gional offices or from Washington. Each 
office has information on offers being made 
from the other offices. 

War Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE or Suppiy (C. C. C.), 
Dallas, Tex., March 5, 1945. 
W. F. A, FOOD SALES LISTINGS 

In addition to the items announced for 
sale in FSL-D-13, dated March 5, 1945, the 
Washington Sales Branch, Office of Supply, 
is offering the following items: 

Frozen pork cuts: A limited quantity is 
being made available to canners in the New 
York City trade area to enable them to ful- 
fill their Government contracts for canned 
pork tushonka. 

Dried raisins: Approximately 5,697 cans, 
1942 crop raisins, being offered to the origi- 
nal packer. They are packed 36 15-ounce 
packages to the case and are stored in Nor- 
folk, Va. One lot of 909 cases being offered 


to Sun Maid Raisin Growers of Fresno, Calif., 
and two lots of 2,388 cases and 2,400 cases 
to Rosenberg Bros. & Co., of San Francisco, 
Calif. Paekers have until 6 p. m. (E. W. T.) 
March 24, to purchase. 

Plug tobacco: Approximately 504 1-pound 
units of Horseshoe Brand plug tobacco 
stored in Leavenworth, Kans, is being offered 
to Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., the original 
vendor. This tobacco was turned over to 
the W. F. A. for sale by another Government 
agency. The original vendor has until 5 p.m. 
(E. W. T.) March 14, to purchase. 

Nore.—Information on W. F. A. food sales 
may be obtained from any of the five regional 
offices or from Washington. Each office has 
information on offers being made from the 
ather offices. 

War Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
Orrice or SUPPLY (C. C. C.), 
Dallas, Tex., March 8, 1945. 
W. F. A. FOOD SALE’S LISTINGS 


The War Food Administration is offering 
for sale the following listed items: 

From Southwest regional office, Walcott S. 
Black, W. F. A., 425 Wilson Building, Dallas 1, 
Tex.: 

Loose cotton, estimated to be 50,000 to 
100,000 pounds net, this is an accumulation 
of samples at and stored in the Dallas Class- 
ing Office, otton and Fiber Branch, 1104 
South Ervay Street, Dallas. The loose is in 
sacks, and the purchaser must agree to re- 
move all sacks within 10 days from date of 
acceptance and to return empty sacks with- 
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in 20 days. Purchaser must have cotton 
weighed at his expense and furnish weight 
certificates. Sattlement will be on the net 
weight of the cotton. Bids close at 12 noon 
March 15, 1945. 


Cases | Year | Packed Grade 

1,460 | 1943 6/10 | Standard Sweet. 

1,448 | 1943 €/10 

2,270 | 1542 24/2 

1,591 1543 24/2 | Extra Standard Sweet 

2,019 1043 24/2 nm 3 

§, 985 | 1643 24/2 | Extra Standard Sweet_.----- 
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Lanolin, 3 hundred-pound drums stored at 
Pine Bluff Arsenal, Ark. In good condition 
and in new steel drums. This is being offered 
on announcement awards 16, with bids clos- 
ing at 12 noon March 15, 1945. 


Processor 


3913 


From Washington (D. C.) office, Sales 

ranch, Office of Supply (C. C. C.), W. F. A.,- 
Washington 25, D. C.: 

Canned peas, to original processors, ap- 
proximately 18,073 cases. of 1942 and 1943 
pack. Peas are listed for sale as follows: 


Location 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Do. 


Do. 
Albion, N. Y. 
Z| Omaha, Nebr. 
Eagle Harbor, N. Y. 


Canners must submit offers to purchase to Sales Branch, O. S., by 5 p. m. (eastern war time), March 21. 


Canned tomatoes: To original processors 
epprcximately 15,600 cases of standard grade 
from 1941, 1942, and 1943 packs. Tomatces 
are listed for sale as follows: 


Cases Processor Location 
$335 | Ruby Canning Co.,| Bolle Bluff, Va. 
Ruby, S. C. 
1378| Allen Canning Co., | St. Louis, Mo. 
Siloam Springs, Ark, P 
210,400 | Pratt Low Canning Co., | Santa Clara, Calif. 
Santa Clara, Calif, 
3862| Wharton Canning Co., | St: Louis, Mo. 
Huntsville, Ark. 7 
41,000 | Carrollton Canning Co., | New York, N. Y. 


Carrollton, Ky. 


1 These 1043 tomatoes packed 24/234, 
3 'Phese 1942 tomatoes packed €/10, 

+ These 1942 tomatoes packed 24/2. 
*Pkose 1041 packed 24/2}4. 


Processors have until 5 p. m. (eastern war 
time), March 21, to order, 

From Northeast Regional Office, B. G. 
Southwick, W. F. A., 150 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.: 

Inedible frozen eggs: Three hundred and 
seventy-five 30-pound-net cans located 210 
cans at Eorden’s, New York, N. Y.; 18 cans at 
Merchant's Refrigerating Co, New York, 
N. Y.; and 147 cans at seaboard, Jersey City, 
N.J. Bids close at 3 p.m. (eastern war time), 
March 16, 1945. Sale is handled by Arthur 
Klein, of above office. 

From Midwest Regional Office, E. K. Riley, 
a F. A., 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Seed. 

From Southern Regional Office, Ralph 
Woodside, W. F. A., Western Union Building, 
Atlanta, Ga.: 

None. 

From Western Regional Cffice: H. O. Wands, 
W.F. A., 821 Market St., San Francisco, Calif.: 

None. 

Nore.—Information on W. F, A. food sales 
may be obtained from any of the five regional 
effices or from Washington, Each office has 
information on offers being made from the 
other cffices. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, now 
that the letters are in the Recorp and 
the administration and all those who 
have to do with food can read them, I 
should like to ask four questions: 

First. How much food is there in “dead 
storage” in this country? 

Second. How long has this food been 
in storage? 

Third. How often is it inspected? 


Fourth. Why is it permitted to spoil? - 


I should like to have those who are 
responsible, if they will, write me letters 
in reply, and then I shall put them in 
the Recorp because if the charges made 
in the letters are true as to San Antonio, 


they are true of scores of other places 
throughout the country, and the Sena- 
torial committee should certainly make 
an exhaustive investigation into the 
charges. 


RESIGNATION CF DIRECTOR OF WAR 
MOBILIZATION AND RECONVERSION 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
gsk unanimous consent to have the clerk 
read correspondence between the Presi- 
dent of the United States and Mr. Jus- 
tice Byrnes, the Director of War Mobil- 
ization and Reconversien, and when the 
letters shall have been read I shouid 
like to make a comment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the clerk will read aS requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The President has received the following 
letter cf resignetion from the Honorable 
James F. Byrnes, Director of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion: 


Marca’ 24, 1945. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Last June when the 
Congress was considering the bill to expand 
the Office of War Mobilization into the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion, I 
advised the committees of both Houses that I 
would not remain to administer the recon- 
version program. 

In November when I again advised you of 
my reason for not wishing to remain, we 
agreed that I should accept the appointment 
as Director of the newly created Office with 
the understanding that I would continue 
only until VE-day. This announcement was 
made by you. I remind you of this only be- 
cause I hope that having remained for 9 
months after expressing my desire to leave, 
you will view with sympathy what I now feel 
obliged to write. 

I think VE-day is not far distant. My 
knowledge cf the nature of the work now 
confronting the Office causes me to conclude 
I should not remain longer, The Office has 


‘already embarked upon the development of a 


program of reconversion. I have organized 
committees compcsed of representatives of 
the various agencies which have been at work 
for some time developing the program, In 
the report I shall submit to you next week 
that program will be outlined. 

I am convinced that the person who is to 
direct the reconversion program should take 
charge of this Cflice now. He would then 
have ar. opportunity to familiarize himself 
with the plans we have made and can modify 
in such manner as he deems wise the plans 
he will be called upon to administer. 

Therefore, I tender my resignation to 
become effective April 2. I fix that date be- 
cause the law requires a report to be filed 
with you and with the Congress on April 1, 
and I think it my duty to file that report. 


I sincerely appreciate the opportunity you 
gave me to participate in the war effort. 

With assurances of my esteem, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jamss F. Brnnrs. 

In a letter accepting Mr. Byrnes’ resigna-" 
tion, the President wrote Justice Byrnes as 
fcllows: 

Marcu 31, 1945. 
Ion. JAMES F. BYRNES, 
Director, Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, Washington, D. C. 

Dear JIMMIE: I have read without surprise 
but nevertheless with a sense of heartfelt 
regret your letter of March 24. Of course, I 
am all too familiar with your desire to retire 
from public life, expressed publicly before 
both Houses of the Congress as long ago as 
June of last year and reiterated to me per- 
sonally some months later. 

Having no other alternative, I accept your 
resignation as Director of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. I ask that 
you make your resignation effective the date 
your successor qualifies. ° 

It is not pleasant to contemplate the sever- 
ance of a relationship which has been as 
delightful to me personally as it has been 
of advantage to the national interest which 
you have served with such singular devotion 
and fidelity. I shall always remember the 
many burdens which you have taken from 
my shoulders. The Nation has been fortu- 
nate in these times of stress and strain that 
we could fall back on the counsel you were 
able to give us out of an experience gained 
in the discharge of so many positions of the 
highest trust and responsibility. As legis- 
lator, as jurist sitting on the highest Court 
in the land, and as man of affairs, you had 
a long preparation for the service which you 
have given your country in these war years. 

I know that with characteristic vision you 
have already glimpsed the essential problems 
of reconversion. Although you go, I shall 
like to think that at any time in the future 
I can avail myself of your wisdom, knowl- 
edge, and understanding. 

With every good wish, 

Always sincerely, 
KLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to 
me? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I feel 
that I speak the unanimous sentiments 
of the Senate and largely of the coun- 
try when I express my deep regret at 
the departure of Justice Byrnes from the 
position of Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion and, so far as we know, 
from public life. 

Many of us here have known Mr. 
Byrnes for a generation. When I en- 
tered the House of Representatives in 


| 
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March 1913 he was a Member and had 
been for 2 years. I served there with 
him many years; I served here with him 
Many years, and have been in close con- 
tact with him since he resigned from the 
Senate to become Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and in even 
closer contact during his incumbency of 
the various civilian positions he has held 
under the war program. 

: I know of no one whose departure 
from public service would create a great- 
er vacuum in that service than that of 
Justice Byrnes. He is a man of out- 
standing ability and unimpeachable 
character. He has a keen insight into 
the problems and the details of Govern- 
ment service, because during most of the 
years when he was in the House of Rep- 


_ resentatives he was a member of the 


Committee on Appropriations, and I 
think during most, if not all, his serv- 
ice in the Senate he was a member of 
our Committee on Appropriations, mem- 
bership in which brings one into inti- 
mate contact with all the departments 
and bureaus and details of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Such knowl- 
edge, acquired during years of experi- 
ence, has not only been of value to Jus- 
tice Byrnes, but has been of benefit to 
the country, and it is with the greatest 
regret that I take note of his departure 
from public life now. We all wish for 
him the greatest success and happiness 
in his future endeavors, whatever they 
may he. 

Mr. President,eour disappointment at 
the resignation and departure of Justice 
Byrnes is assuaged, however, by the ap- 
pointment which has come to the Senate 
today of his successor in the person of 
Judge Fred M. Vinson. Judge Vinson 
served in the House of Representatives 
many years, and became one of the out- 
standing members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. He not only became 
acquainted with all the details of govern- 
ment, but really became almost a tax ex- 
pert. He was one of the most industri- 
ous and hard-working of the members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
contributed very largely to the solution 
of some of the tax problems. 


Like Justice Byrnes, Mr. Vinson was 
appointed to the bench, but resigned, at 
the request of the President, to take 
civilian employment under the war pro- 
gram, and recently was moved to the 
office of Administrator of the lending 
agencies, and now is transferred to the 
position which is being vacated by Jus- 
tice Byrnes. 

I feel confident in saying that Judge 
Vinson will carry on the ideals of his 
new Office, he will serve in that position 
with an understanding of the depart- 
ments with which he will have to deal, 
and of the problems which wil] face him, 
and all of us, with regard to recon- 
version and reorganization of our econ- 
omy for the peace days, no less than 
during the concluding days of the war. 

I think it is fortunate, inasmuck as 
Justice Byrnes desired to retire, that the 
President has seen fit to appoint Judge 


Vinson as his successor. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I wish 
to add a brief word to the remarks of 
the majority leader. 
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Like the Senator from Kentucky, I 
have had long association with Justice 
Byrnes. I served with him in the other 
body of the Congress, and I was priv- 


_ ileged to serve with him in the Senate. 


He brought to the performance of his 
public duties a rare tact, a legislative 
genius, and a character which earned 
him the respect and the warm regard of 
all those who were privileged to be asso- 
ciated with him. 

I regret his departure from public life. 
He served throughout his legislative ca- 
reer with distinction to himself and with 
honor to his State, and he has made a 
great contribution to the public welfare 
in all the positions he has held. I join 
in expressing regret that he has seen fit 
to sever his connection with the public 
service. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to add to what the distin- 
guished majority leader and the distin- 
guished minority leader have said re- 
garding the resignation of Justice 
Byrnes. As the senior Senator from 
South Carolina, it is a source of regret 
to me that he has resigned. Having 
been a close friend of his for so long a 
period, and knowing of his desire to 
retire last fall, I was, quite pleased at 
that time when he determined to remain 
in public office, and during the months 
since he has rendered most valuable 
service to the President of the United 
States and to the leaders of our armed 
forces. As the President has said, I am 
certain that he will miss Justice Byrnes’ 
guiding hand and that he regrets that 
Justice Byrnes will be near him no longer 
to take so much off his shoulders, as the 
President expressed it in his letter. 

Mr. President, I am certain that Jus- 
tice Byrnes’ great service and devotion 
to the public demonstrated during the 
stress and strain of war will always be 
appreciated by the people of the United 
States. y 

Mr. McKELLAR.. Mr. President, I am 
quite sure there is nothing I could say 
about Justice Byrnes which would add 
to what has already been so well said 
by other Senators preceding me. When 
I first became a Member of the House 
of Representatives, nearly 34 years ago, 
I found Mr. Byrnes a Member of the 
House from South Carolina. He was 
then one of the most genial, delightful, 
attractive, and diplomatic of men, and in 
all the years which have since passed 
he has retained all those fine and pleas- 
ing characteristics. I never knew a more 
lovable or delightful character than Mr, 
Byrnes. His personality was most en- 
gaging and always alluring.. We did not 
always agree on public questions; in fact, 
we frequently differed, but never in all 
the time of our association did an unkind 
word pass between us or an unkind 
thought find lodgment with either of us 
against the other. 

As a statesman, Justice Byrnes has 
been an unusual success. He had a bril- 
liant career in the House of Representa- 
tives, as well as later in the Senate. He 
was similarly successful as an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and as a 
member of the President’s official house- 
hold I can well understand how the Pres- 
ident came to regard him as a tower of 
Strength. He is honest, abie, learned, 
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courageous, manly, hard-working, versa- 
tile, and with a personality which cannot 
be excelled. He is really and truly a 
gentleman without fear and without re- 
proach. These was perhaps no more 
personally popular Member of this body 
than he while he was here. 

I can well understand how the Presi- 
dent was inspired to write the beautiful 
letter he has issued, every word of which 
I endorse, from personal knowledge, from 
political association, and from the stand- 
point of one who has been long in the 
public service. 

Mr. President, I could not let this oc- 
casion pass without saying that I join 
in all the beautiful things which have 
been said about Justice Byrnes by the 
Senators who have spoken, I wish Mr. 
Byrnes a continuance of his useful and 
splendid life in whatever field of work 
he undertakes; he deserves every good 
reward that may come to him. I have 
a deep sense of personal devotion to him. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I rise 
to express my deep regret and concern 
because of Mr. Byrnes’ resignation. His 
high integrity, intelligence, common 
sense, and judgment have been of the 
greatest value to our Nation in the criti- 
cal circumstances which have sur- 
rounded it, Personally, I have always 
found Mr. Byrnes most courteous and 
effective in his conduct of public affairs; 
and for his help in the solution of many 
difficult war problems in California I am 
most grateful. 

The resignation of Mr. Byrnes at this 
time is a profound loss to our country 
and to every citizen; and he should have 
from all of us our commendation, our 
gratitude, and our blessings. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The present 
occupant of the chair wishes to approve 
heartily the remarks, in tribute to 
James F. Byrnes, made by the majority 
leader [Mr. Barktry], the minority 
leader [Mr. WHITE], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee IMr. MCKELLAR], 
and the Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey]. 

PREFABRICATED HOUSES FOR ENGLAND, 

AND LUMBER SHORTAGE IN THE UNITED 

STATES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
received numerous letters from lumber 
companies in North Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Nebraska complaining about the 
lack of lumber, and particularly about 
the large amount of lumber which is go- 
ing to be used to build prefabricated 
houses to be shipped to England, while 
the people in the United States are suf- 
fering from a lack of lumber. A letter 
which is typical is one received from 
the Robertson Lumber Co., of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and I wish to read it into 
the Recorp at this time: 

Marcu 21, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We feel that it is our duty 
to write you at this time in regard to lumber 
being manufactured in the United States. 

As you probably know, most of the lumber 
yards have insufficient stocks to even take 
care of old buildings which have to be re- 
paired in order that they do not depreciate 
to a point beyond repair, 
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We are told that 30,000 prefabricated 
homes are to be sent to England in the very 
near future, and that England wants 10 times 
that number of homes, and will pull all 
political strings to get them. How many 
prefabricated homes will be wanted and sent 
to other countries we are unable to tell 
you, but in looking at some figures we have 
here it locks like they talk about 750,000 
euch homes which are to be given to pople 
in occupicd areas. 

We have absolutely no cbjections to the 
Army and Navy getting all the lumber neces- 
sary to win this war, even though our yards 
may be entirely out of lumber; but we do 
not fcel that our forests should be depleted 
and the lumber taken away from citizens of 


the United States, who have already gone’ 


without sufficient lumber for 4 years to keep 
their oid buildings in normal repair—without 
even mentioning lumber for new barns, 
granaries, hog houses, and so forth, which 
are badly needed on most farms. 

From reports we have, the lumber dealers 
in Canada still have normal stocks In their 
lumber yards and the people of Canada ap- 
parentiy have been well taken care.of for the 
past 2 or 4 yoars. The lumber dealer in the 
United States has had only a fraction of the 
lumter he has needed for several years, and 
when the United States furnishes lumber for 
the Army and Navy to win this war we feel 
that we have done more than our share with- 
out taking the lumber needed in this coun- 
try and lend-leasing a large portion of it to 
other countrics. 

We hope thet ell Congressmen will watch 
this lend-leasing of lumber so that it is not 
taken away from the people of the United 
States, who will need it badly, and given to 
other countries. 

Our company, operating yards in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota, has had practically 
no shingles to sell for 3 years— 


I want to repeat that, Mr. President— 

Our company, operating yards in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota, has had practically 
no shingles to sell for 3 years and only a 
very limited amount of lumber, even though 
all of our yards are located in the agricul- 
tural district of these two States. Farmers 
even now are begging us for lumber, and we 
are unable to purchase sufficient quantities 
to allow them to keep their buildings in only 
modcrate repair. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue Rorertson LUMBER Co. 
By Ray Marcy. 

P. S—Have just received authentic infor- 
mation that 30,000,000 feet of flooring alone 
will be used in the construction of the 20,000 
houses for Engiend, es well as millions of 
beard feet cf other types of lumber. 


Mr. President, I may say that last 
summer while going through my State I 
found that lumber was so scarce that the 
women on the farms did not have suffi- 
cient lumber to build chicken coops in 
order to take care of the chickens they 
were attempting to raise. The farmers 
could not secure shingles to place on 
their granaries to save the wheat they 
had stored there. I sincerely hope that 
under no circumstances will this coun- 
try, under lend-lease or in any other 
manner, send enough lumber overseas or 
use enough lumber here to manufacture 
50,000 prefabricated homes for Eng- 
land, or any other country, or all the 
other countries put together. 

UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER PE- 

SOURCES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the report of the committee of confer- 


ence on the disagreeing votes of the two ` 
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Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 1752) to amend the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to return to the pending conference re- 
port. Before briefly summarizing what 
I said Friday upon the pending bill, I 
call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that more millionnaires are being 
created by this war than were created 
by World War No. 1, and that, aside from 
raising the income-tax rates, nothing 
has been done about it by Congress. 
Enormous fortunes, some, of course, cre- 
ated by World War No. 1, still exist. and 
not only do they exist but, as í stated 
in my previous remarks, the vast eg- 
gregations of wealth have grown larger 
and are still growing larger daily. Yet 
today, Mr. President, Senators rise upon 
this floor and solemnly ask for the en- 
aciment of a Jaw which will permit one 
man to enslave every individual in Amer- 
ica, while property continues to be 
exempt, and men and women hold up 
their hands in horror at the idea of levy- 
ing a capital tax to reduce the debt of 
the United States. 

Of course, everyone knows that the 
more the debt is reduced the less of it 
the soldier boys will have to pay when 
they return home. 

There is no more need for the enact- 
ment of the pending measure, in my opin- 
ion, Mr. President, than there is for a 
wagon to have five wheels. I conclu- 
siveiy proved on Friday, by the state- 
ment of General Marshall himself, that 
labor has broken all records for produc- 
tion in 1943. I proved by the records of 
the War Production Board that the rail- 
road men, with a 24-percent decrease in 
manpower, worked so hard voluntarily 
that the railroads made a profit of more 


than $7,000,090,C00, which is nearly half - 


a billion dollars more than they ever 
made before in the history of the United 
States, their top year being 1929. I 
proved by the records of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that the farmers 
voluntariiy—not by slave labor, but vol- 
untarily—produced more food and more 
grain than has ever been produced be- 
fore in a single year in the history of 
the world. 

So what possible reason can there be 
for the enactment of this measure, un- 
less the reason be that there are those 
who, already taking delight in ordering 
about the people of this country even to 
the minutest details of their lives, are 
grasping and grasping and grasping for 
more power and more power and still 
more power, so that they may tell not 
only the civilians of America what to do 
but may even regulate the lives of the 
soldiers who return home to this coun- 
try. 

T should like to have any Senator who 
is in favor of the bill answer the charge 
made, not by some inconsequential per- 
son, but by Lindsay C. Warren, Comp- 
troller General. His statement is that 
there has been more than $50,000,000,- 
600 of graft. I should like to ask any 
Senator who seeks to have this measure 
passed to refute the figures of the War 
Production Board that labor has done 
an outstanding job voluntarily. I should 
like to have any Senator deny that the 
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railroad men have made an outstanding 
record in 1843. They did so voluntarily, 
Mr. President, and not through enslaved 
labor. 

I conclusively proved on Friday by 
General Marshall’s statement that labor 
had broken all records in production in 
1943. I proved by the record of the coal 
miners, at a time when more than 75,039 
of their sons had gone to wer, that they 
had produced hundreds of thousands of ~ 
tons of coal more than were ever pro- 
duced in a single year in the history of 
the United States. Mr, President, that 
is their record, and it is a record in which 
every American can teke pride. 

While England and other countries 
have enslaved labor, this great democ- 
racy of ours has proved that in time of 
crisis men and women who own their 
own homes, who rule their own country, 
who select their own ofilcials, who will- 
ingly sacrifice their own blood upen the 
field of battle, who will not yield an iota 
in their loyalty and patriotism, are out- 
wardly as efficient as, and work longo: 
hours than, the people of any ensinved . 
nation upon the face of the earth. Why 
should this kind of free people have any 
man tell them where their wives. sons, 
end daughters will have to work, cr sepa- 
rate a father from his family by a dis- 
tance of 500 miles, or say to a family, 
“Leave your farm in North Dakota and 
go out to farm in Oregon, California, cr 
Texas.” Mr. President, in reply to thore 
who say that thet will not be dene, my 
unanswereble question is, “Why give any 
man the power to do it?” 

As I said Friday, if we are going to 
draft the youth of the country who are 
fighting -to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of the people of America, then we 
should also draft the property, the 
wealth that they are fighting to preserve. 
I stated then that there are 60 families 
that control the destiny of this country— 
60! families supported by 90 more that 
have so many billions of dollars that the 
very fact that they have it is a discrace 
to this country. Why should 1 family 
control the mines of America, another 
the timber, and another any other natu- 
ral resource? Almighty God gave the 
wealth for all the people—not to any 60 
families. It is only necessary to recall 
the remarks of the elder Rockefeller, 
that he “got this property from God,” 
to remind one of the old claim made by 
the kings and queens of centuries gone by . 
that they ruled by. divine right of kings 
and not by the will of the people. The 
sooner we wipe out that kind of thing in 
this country the better off we shall be. 
Personally, I hope that every king, queen, 
duke, count, prince, earl, and any person 
with any other title, as well as every 
house of royalty, will be wiped out by this 
war. About the only good thing we got 
out of World War No. 1 was that we got 
rid of many of that class of pcople. They 
are no good as a group, and they never 
will be any good. The idea that one of 
royal blood should not associate with a 
man engaged in trade or a farmer or 
laborer, has no place in the modern trend 
of the twentieth century. Asa matter of 
fact, some of the royal families have 
intermarried so much that they are suf- 
fering from all sorts of diseases, and their 
blood is so rotten that a tradesman or a 
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farmer who has a son or daughter of 
marriageable age would be unwise, in- 
deed, to permit him to get mixed up with 
a scrawny, spavined, stuttering, half- 
witted person who has nothing to com- 
mend him except his money and his al- 
leged superiority of alleged breeding. 

I have noticed that whenever a great 
invention takes place it generally comes 
from an Edison, a Ford, or a Fulton; and 
then after a man of the people has in- 
vented something new, within a short 
time it seems to be controlled by 1 of 
the 60 families, supported by 1 of the 90 
families who in America rapidly have 
formed a caste comparable to that of roy- 
alty in some of the European countries. 

I proposed by an amendment to wipe 
out this condition by levying a capital 
tax, as a result of which the boys return- 
ing from the war would have billions of 
dollars less to pay on the war debt. 
Such a tax would in very truth and fact, 
“drive the money changers out of the 
temple” and keep them out. 

Mr. President, of course, I realize that 
not many Members of the Senate have 
that view; but if I am the only liberal 
Republican in the Senate, I am happy to 
speak for liberal Republicans all over 
this country who feel the way I do; and I 
venture the prediction that if this coun- 
try is ever visited by a revolution, if ever 
that time comes—and God forbid that 
it should come—it will have been brought 
on by the lords of wealth whose appetites 
are insatiable, whcse greed for money is 
apparently endless, and who in their 
desperate desire to have power over their 
fellow men will in time of war use the 
war to enslave freemen. 

We are here, Mr. President, supposedly 
as the guardians of America; we are here 
to make this a better place for the rank 
and file of the people to live in—to have 
business in and to enjoy their lives in. 
Under our laws, we pledge ourselves to 
support the Constitution of this country; 
and I for one propose to tear down these 
enormous fortunes and use them in pay- 
ing the war debt, because I am entirely 
convinced that not only is that for the 
best interest of America, but in truth 
and fact for the very best interests of 
the very men and women who hold these 
concentrated fortunes. Inasmuch as the 
Senate rejected my amendment to make 
this possible, and has refused to go on 
with me in this amendment, I, of course, 
will vote.against this measure, secure in 
the knowledge that I am right and that 
Senators who disagree with me are en- 
titled to have me respect their opinions 
as I expect them to respect mine, 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» at this point as a part of my 
remarks portions of a speech on bloated 
fortunes, delivered by the late Senator 
Huey Long when he was speaking on this 
fioor on the 4th day of April 1932, 13 
years ago, when he used words almost 
identical with some of the things which 
I have said. 

’ There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICA’S CRISIS 

Why, if this Congress adjourns and does 
not provide a law for the effective starting 
„oi a redistribution of wealth in the United 
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States you need not be worried about the 
amount of deficit that there is going to be 
in the National Treasury. If we adjourn 
here with this tax bill before us, with a bill 
passed as a result of it or with this bill passed, 
without providing a means for the redistri- 
bution of wealth in the United States today, 
and allow this snowball to go downhill for 
2 or 3 more years as it is now, and allow this 
panic to be exploited as it is now being ex- 
ploited to concentrate every business enter- 
prise in this country, you do not need to 
worry about the Federal Government nor 
the Budget of the Federal Government. You 
will have a problem before you that is a 
great deal bigger than any problem of the 
Budget of the Federal Government. 

I have letters which I have received today, 
which I intended to read to the Senate. 
One man, a peaceable citizen, has under- 
taken to make a living as long as he could, 
and finally went into a business prohibited 
by law because it was the only thing out of 
which he could make a living for his wife 
and children. He is now in the Federal 
penitentiary. Another letter is from a widow 
with a 19-year-old son that she is undertak- 
ing to send to college, living in a college 
town; and he cannot continue his work in 
the university because she cannot find the 
funds even to buy the books. Yet we are 
sitting here talking about balancing the 
Budget. 

THE UNELESSED COALITION 


Who is thinking about those people? Who 
is thinking about this condition? Who is 
doing anything about it? Where is this 
bipartisan conference? I want to find it and 
write it a letter. Has it been blessed as the 
House conference was blessed? Have Rocke- 
feller and Morgan and Baruch sent in their 
ill-fated recommendations and demands that 
were so effective in other administrations? 
Have they been sent in now? Is that what 
we are going to see done in this tax bill that 
is coming out here? 

We are told that there never was a ruling 
class that abdicated. A great deal of specu- 
lation is made over who is the leader and 
who are the party leaders of this Nation, who 


are the leaders of Congress. I have been 


here long enough to say that if I had any 
legislation in the United States Congress to- 
day, I would a whole lot rather know that it 
had the sanction and approval of Morgan 
and Rockefeller and Baruch than to know 
that it had the sanction and approval of 
every party leader in both Houses of Con- 
gress. They are here to fight the tax on the 
importation of oil. They are here to fight 
the tax on stock exchanges. 

We have a cotton exchange and a stock ex- 
change in the city of New Orleans, just as 
they have a stock exchange and a cotton ex- 
change in the city of New York, and I am 
not afraid to tell you that there is not a 
more nefarious enterprise that ever operated 
on the face of the globe than the stock ex- 
changes and cotton exchanges in the city of 
New York and in the city of New Orleans. 
They have lived for years out of the miseries 
and the slim profits that might have meant 
some convenience and comfort to the people 
of this country, and there is no tax on the 
living face of the globe that can be more 
justly and properly assessed than a tax on 
the stock exchange and a tax on the cotton 
exchange. I am not politically afraid for 
them to know that I have expressed exactly 
those sentiments on the floor of the Senate. 
It does not make any difference to me whether 
they like it or not. 

Now, these men are fighting the inheri- 
tance tax and the surtax. The newspapers 
tell us that this is a great effort to soak the 
rich. Soak the rich—the “soak-the-rich 
campaign.” It is no campaign to soak the 
rich, Mr. President. It is a campaign to 
save the rich. It is a campaign the success 
of which they will wish for when it is too 
late, if it fails, more than anyone else on 
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earth will wish for it—a campaign for sur- 
taxes to insure a redistribution of wealth and 
of income, a campaign for inheritance taxes. 
to insure a redistribution of wealth and of 
income, 


IS WALL STREET ALONE TO HAVE THE COALITION? 


Since we had a coalition of the Republican 
and Democratic leaders in the House and in 
the Senate that the House Members rebelled 
against, is it not possible that there can he 
some coalition of the Members of the United 
States Senate in the interest of the people of 
this country to raise these surtaxes and these 
inheritance taxes and to save these other 
forms of taxation that mean a prosperous 
America? Could there not be some anointed 
move from the Senate that would mean the 
protection of the people of this country? 

Evidently we do not realize that there is a 
crisis. Apparently we do not. We do not 
have to go very far to find it out. Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover, in his speech in Indianapolis 
the other day, said that we were now in the 
midst of the greatest crisis in the history of 
the world. If Mr. Hoover can be believed, 
neither disunion, rebellion, war, nor pesti- 
lence compares with the condition that faces 
the American people today. Mr. Hoover may 
not. ever say this again. I do not think he 
will say it again. I think he had a rather un- 
guarded moment, and probably his speech 
was not censored as it is going to be censored 
in the future, As campaign days draw closer 
the artist who can make words mean and not 
mean will no doubt interpolate these mes- 
sages in such a way that they will offend but 
few, and benefit probably fewer. But Mr, 
Hoover went on to say that a different means 
of taxation had to be found for this country; 
that we had to find a means of taxation that 
would take the taxes off the small man. 
That is what Mr. Hoover said. I am going to 
read in a moment just exactly what he did 
Say; that we had to formulate a tax policy 
that would take the taxes off the farmers and 
home owners of this country; and in the 
same speech—which evidently was not cen- 
sored as most of them probably will be here- 
after and probably have been heretofore—he 
went on and said that the remedy was by 
the distribution of wealth. 

But now every power of the administration 
which can be brought from the White House 
is exerted against anything being done which 
means the distribution of wealth among the 
People of this country. 


THE LIGHT OF AMERICA’S DREAM IS FADING 


The great and grand dream of America that 
all men are created free and equal, endowed 
with the inalienable right of life and liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness—this great 
dream of America, this great light, and this 
great hope—has almost gone out of sight in 
this day and time, and everybody knows it; 
and there is a mere candle flicker here and 
yonder to take the place of what the great 
dream of America was supposed to be, 


ANOTHER SLAVE OWNER 


The people of this country have fought and 
have struggled, trying, by one process and 
the other, to bring about the change that 
would save the American country to the ideal 
and purposes of America. They are met with 
the Democratic Party at one time and the 
Republican Party at another time, and both 
of them at another time, and nothing can 
be squeezed through these party organiza< 
tions that goes far enough to bring the 
American people to a condition where they 
have such a thing as a livable country. We 
swapped the tyrant 3,000 miles away for a 
handful of financial slave-owning overlords 
sh make the tyrant of Great Britain seem 

d. 

Much talk is indulged in to the effect that 
the great fortunes of the United States are 
sacred, that they have been built up by the 
honest and individual initiative, that the 
funds were honorably acquired by men of 
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genius far-visioned in thought. The fact 
that those fortunes have been acquired and 
that those who have built them for the finan- 
cial masters have become impoverished is a 
sufficient proof that they have not been regu- 
larly and honorably acquired in this coun- 
try. 

Even if they had been that would not alter 
the case. I find thet the Morgan and Rocke- 
feller groups alone held, together, 341 di- 
rectorships in 112 banks, railroad, insurance, 
and other corporations, and one of this group 
made an after-dinner speech in which he 
ssid that a newspaper report hed asserted 
that 12 men in the United States controlied 
the business of the Nation, and in the same 
speech to this group he said, “And I am one 
of the 12 and you the balance, and this state- 
ment is correct.” 

Twelve men, If we only had that passing 
remark, which, by the way, was deleted from 
the newspaper report which finally went out, 
although we have plenty of authority that 
the statement was made; if we did not have 
other figures to show it, we probably might 
not pay so much attention to that passing 
remark, 

You want to enforce the law, you want to 
balance the Budget? I tell you that if in any 
country I live in, despite every physical and 
intellectual effort I could put forth, I should 
gse my children starving and my wife stary- 
ing, its laws against robbing and against 
stealing and against bootlegging would not 
amount to any more to me than they would 
to any other man when it came to a matter 
of facing the time of starvation. 

Whoever tries to guard the existence of 
these fortunes becomes a statesman of high 
repute. He is welcome in the party councils. 
Whoever undertakes to provide for the dis- 
tribution of these fortunes is welcome in no 
council, r 

They pass laws under which people may be 
put in jail for utterances made in war times 
and other times, but you cannot stifle or keep 
from growing, as poverty and starvation and 
hunger increase in this country, the spirit of 
the American people, if there is going to be 
any spirit in America at all. 


LET ALL ENJOY OUR WEALTH IF THE COUNTRY IS 
TO BE SAVED 

Unless we provide for the redistribution of 
wealth in this country, the country is 
doomed; there is going to be no country left 
here very long. That may sound a little bit 
extravagant, but I tell you that we are not 
going to have this good little America here 
long if we do not take care to redistribute 
the wealth of this country. 

Here is a report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission published in 1926. On page £8 I find 
this: 

“The foregoing table shows that about 1 
percent of the estimated number of decedents 
owned about 59 percent of the estimated 
wealth, and that more than 80 percent was 
owned by about 13 percent of this number.” 

That is the very conservative and highly 
subsidized Federal Trede Commission, which 
said that 1 percent of the decedents owned 
£9 percent of the wealth. It had been pre- 
viously estimated, as I read the other day 
from the report of the Industrial Relations 
Committee, just 10 years before that time, 
that 2 percent of the people owned 60 per- 
cent of the wealth, and in 10 years the cycle 
grew, so that from one Government report 
the estimate that 2 percent of the people 
owned 60 percent of the wealth, in 10 years 
had become 1 percent of the people owning 
59 percent of the wealth of this country. 
That is how that condition grew. 

I have here an editorial which appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post at the time this 
first report was published. This editorial 
appeared on September 23, 1916, in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post under the heading, Are 
We Rich or Poor? I read from the editorial, 
which is just a column: 
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“The man who studies wealth in the 
United States from statistics only will get 
nowhere with the subjects, because all the 
statistics afford only an inconclusive sugges- 
tion. Along one statistical line’— 

This is the Saturday Evening Post in 1916 
before its owner began to come to Wash- 
ington in a $3,000,000 yacht. Says this 
editorial: 

“Along one statistical line you can figure 
out a nation bustling with wealth; along 
another a bloated plutocracy comprising 1 
percent of the population lording it over a 
starveling horde with only a thin margin of 
merely well-to-do in between.” 

That is from the Saturday Evening Post 
of September 23, 1916. 

I saw an article in the World’s Work for 
last month which gives the details cf the 
Mellon fortune, and totals it up at seven 
billion nine hundred and ninety million four 
hundred and twenty-five thousand—that is 
enough without getting to the hundreds— 
seven billion nine hundred and ninety mil- 
lion. That is the Mellon fcrtune, with a 
footnote to the effect that it did not in- 
clude two ‘billion one hundred and sixty-six 
million his brother has. The Mellon for- 
tune $10,000,000,000, and everybcdy knows 
that the Mellon fortune does not compare 
with the Rockefeller fortune. 
fortunes of the Mellon size would take every 
dime of property America has in it today. 
Thirty-two men. No wonder 12 men were in 
absolute control of the United States. 

WHO OWNS AMERICA? 

I have here the statistics showing the con- 
centration of American industries. 

Iron ore: 60 to 75 percent owned by the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

Steel: 40 percent of the mill capacity 


-owned by the United States Steel Corpo- 


ration. 

Nickel: 20 percent owned by the Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. - 

Aluminum: 100 percent owned by the Alu 
minum Trust. 

Telephone: 80 percent owned by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. It is 
more than that, as they would state if they 
understood the subsidizing contract which 
that company requires every little independ- 
ent telephone company to sign in order to 
get long-distance connections. If that were 
stated, it would be found that the telephone 
industry in the United States is 100 percent 
in the hands of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

Telegraph: 
Union. 

Parlor car: Pullman Co., 100 percent mo- 
nopoly. 

Agricultural machinery: The International 
Harvester Co. has 50 percent. 

Shoe machinery: The United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co. has a monopoly. 

Sewing machines: The Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. controls that field. 

Radio: The Radio Corporation, 100 per- 
cent. 

Sugar: The American Sugar Refining Co., 
109 percent. i 

Anthracite coal: Eight companies, 80 per- 
cent of the United States tonnage. 

Sulfur: Two companies own the world’s 
deposits. 

Oil: To show ncw conservative this report 
is, it states that 33 percent cf the oil is con- 
trolled by five companies, when, as a matter 
of fact, they own 105 percent, if you can get 
that much out of the total quantity of oil 
produced. That which they do not own they 
have absolute dominion over and manipulate 
the oil tariffs and the importations of the 
foreign group in such a manner that no inde- 
pendent man can stay in the oil business in 
this country today in competition with the 
Standard Oil Co. 

Meat packing: Two companies, 50 percent. 

Electrical equipment: Two companies, 50 
percent. 


75 -percent in the Western 


Thirty-two 
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Railroad rolling stock: Two companies, 
monopoly. 

Chemicals: Three companies, monopoly. 

Matches; Two companies, monopoly, 

Rubber: Four companies, monopoly. 

Moving pictures: Three companies, mono- 
poly. 

Aviation: Three companies, monopoly. 

Eiectric power: Four groups, monopoly. 

Insurance: Ten companies, 66 percent of 
the insurance in force. 

Banking: 1 percent of the banks control 
99 percent of the banking resources of the 
United States: 

That is the concentration that kas oc- 
cu:red in this country. 

The statistics further show that only 2 
percent of the people ever pay income taxes. 
Mr. Mellon points cut that that is a grave 
condition; that the law hes been miracu- 
lcusly at fault in failing to collect an in- 
come tax against a larger percentage of the 
people. 

It is not the law that is at fault. That is 
net the trouble at all. It is the infernal 
fact that 98 percent of the people of the 
United States have nothing, rather than it 
being the fault of the fact that only 2 per- 
cent of them pay any income tax. 

Mr. Mellon wants to broaden the tax, so 
he said in his statement. He has gone to 
Europe by this time—at least we hops so. 
Mr. Mellon said that he wants the law 
broadened so as to cover more than 2 per- 
cent. That means that he wants to go into 
the pockets cf the little man living from 
hana to mouth on the bank of some creck 
or in some little cabin with 40 acres and a 
mule. That means that he wants to reach 
down lower into the lower strata and take 
from the starvation wages of that class of 
people so that he might relieve the upper 
crust from paying the burdens of govern- 
ment. 

I have here the address by President 
Hoover delivered at Indianapolis. Here is 
what he said: 

“Above all, schemes of public works which 
have no reprcductive value would result in 
sheer waste. Public works would result in 
sheer waste. 

“The remedy to economic depression is not 
waste but the creation and distribution of 
wealth.” 

“The creation and distribution of wealth.” 
He said further that in this creation end dis- 
tribution taxes have got to be lifted from 
the small man. Therefore, Mr. President, 
there is necessity that something myst be 
done in this crisis for the benefit of the 
people of the country, as well as for the bene- 
fit of balancing the Budget. 


OVER 2,000,000 EARN LESS THAN 504 PLUTOCRATS 


I have the statistics here. Here is how 
the income is being distributed. In 1929 
there were 504 supermillionaires at the top 
of the heap who had an aggregate net in- 
come of $1,185,090,000. That is 504 people. 
These £04 persons could have purchased with 
their net income the entire wheat and cotton 
crops of 1930. In other words, there were 
504 men who made more money in that year 
than all the wheat farmers and all the cotton 
farmers in this great land of democracy. Out 
of the 2 chief crops, 1,300,000 wheat farm- 
ers and 1,032,000 cotton farmers—2,300,000 
farmers raising wheat and cotton—made less 
than those 504 men. 

From the official statistics we find that 
$538,664,187 was the net income of the 85 
largest income taxpayers in 1929. The 421,- 
000 workers in the clothing industry received 
in wages $475,090,009. Those 85 men could 
have paid the entire wages of the clothing 
industry of the Nation and have had $100,- 
000,000 left. Yes; there has got to be relief 
from this condition. 

Mr. Gcmpers was termed a Socialist when 
he said: 

“Hundreds of thousands of our fellow men, 
throuzh the ever-increasing extensions and 
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improvements in modern methods of produc- 
tion, are rendered superfiuous. We must find 
employment for our wretched brothers and 
sisters by reducing hours of labor or we will 
be overwhelmed and destroyed.” 

That was his statement, but the state- 
ment that the country faced any such thing 
as destruction was heralded as a preposterous 
statement, but Mr. Hoover came back and 
clarified the matter. He did not disturb Mr, 
Gompers’ ashes, because they are under- 
neath the earth all alone. Mr. Hoover came 
back and went Mr. Gompers one better. He 
said this is “the greatest crisis the world has 
ever known.” 

I have here a newspaper article in the na- 
ture of an interview with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Couzens]. I want to read a 
line from that. This was published in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 27, 1931: 

“Senator James Couzens (Michigan) does 
not believe the depression in this country is 
due to world depression.” 

And I do not either. 

“Nor does he believe that our recovery de- 
pends upon world recovery.” 

Nor do I. 

“He believes, and emphatically says, that 
American capitalists caused the American de- 
pression mainly by taking an exorbitant share 
of the earnings of American industry and that 
recovery can be accomplished only by secur- 
ing the livelihoods and increasing the pur- 
chasing power of American workers.” 


ALL AGREED “NO SWOLLEN FORTUNES” 


I have here an article appearing in the Sat- 
urday Evening. Post on the question of the 
distribution of wealth of this country. When- 
ever fear comes around, as it did in 1919, 
there was a fear that bolshevism was going to 
overrun this country like it threatened to 
overrun Europe. Then we get such expres- 
sions as this. We cannot get them at any 
other time. Here was the Saturday Evening 
Post, the great conservative journal, saying 
this: 

“We want prosperity in America, but not 
swollen fortunes.” 

That is the Saturday Evening Post saying 
that we do not want “swollen fortunes in 
America.” Then it went on to say: 

“We want big rewards for men who do big 
constructive things, and jail sentences for 
the. big fellows who steal the fruits of their 
work and the savings of small investors.” 

They wanted to put Rockefeller and Morgan 
in jail, according to this editorial; but today 
the cry is, “Soak the rich,” and the man who 
undertakes to levy a penny on the concen- 
trated bloated fortunes in the hands of a few 
of them is considered an outlaw. 

“There have been altogether too many 
mavericks loose on the range, sucking cows 
on which they have no claim. There would 
be no real railroad mess, no necessity for try- 
ing to pare down wages in basic industries—” 

The same thing prevailed then that pre- 
vails now, the same condition practically, and 
the Saturday Evening Post said: 

“There would be no real railroad mess, no 
necessity for trying to pare down wages in 
basic industries, if there had been no banker 
control and no flagrant watering of the stocks 
of these corporations.” 

That was the Saturday Evening Post in 
1919. It said, “We want prosperity, but no 
swollen fortunes,” and that the men who 
have made most of these swollen fortunes by 
impoverishing the labor of the country ought 
to be put in jail. We are not trying to put 
them in jail. We are trying to save them 
from committing physical suicide in this 
country and pulling the temple down with 
everybody else in it. 

But we have a coalition. We have a coali- 
tion of the Democratic Party leaders and the 
Republican Party leaders. Yes; we have a 
coalition. Who are the anointed of this 
coalition of Democratic and Republican lead- 
ers that is going to eliminate everything that 
means protection of the common men in this 
country? Where is this coalition? Where 
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does it meet? With whom does it meet? Has 
it ever for once come out before the American 
people with anything except the statement 
that they have to hold the House in order? 
Will they come out with the same declara- 
tion that they have got to hold the Senate 
in order—not trying to do anything par- 
ticularly, but only holding everything in 
order? ‘The House is described as “being in 
rebellion” when it rebels against its leaders. 

Is there going to be one coalition? Is that 
going to be the extent? Are there not men 
enough in the Senate of the United States 
who will see to it that there is a coalition 
for the people of the United States? Is 
there not some way there can be a coalition 
that takes into consideration the man with 
the house full of starving children, or has 
there got to be only one coalition to protect 
the banker control, which, it was said, as I 
have pointed out, ought to have been in the 
penitentiary 20 years ago? What is to be 
the coalition? 

The pastor of Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s 
church had something to say about it. Ido 
not suppose he will ever say it again. They 
probably did not get to look over this speech 
of his in advance. If they had done so, it 
would possibly have been different. There 
would have been a different interpretation 
of it and they would have had more interpo- 
lations in it. Here is what Mr. Rockefeller’s 
pastor said on December 28, 1930: 

“See the picture of the world today—com- 
munism rising as a prodigious world power 
and all the capitalistic nations arming them- 
selves to the teeth to fly at each other’s 
throats and tear each other to pieces. * * + 
Capitalism is on trial. * * * Our whole 
capitalistic society is on trial.” 

I should say it is on trial—not the cap- 
italistic system, but the lack of capital. 

Then Mr. Rockefeller’s pastor proceeded: * 

“First, within itself, for obviously there is 
something the matter with the operation of a 
system that over the western world leaves 
millions and millions of people out of work 
who want to work, and millions more in the 
sinister shadow of poverty.” 

There is bound to be something wrong with 
the system. Then he proceeds: 

“Second, capitalism is on trial, with com- 
munism for its world competitor.” 

And it is. 

“The verbal damning of communism now 
prevalently popular ifi the United States will 
get us nowhere. The decision between cap- 
italism and communism hinges on one point: 
Can capitalism adjust itself to the new age?” 


THE EXAMPLE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE 


When the people of France cried for bread, 
Marie Antoinette said, “If they have no bread, 
let them eat cake.” They reared back and 
took the head of the king and the queen, 
Today Marie Antoinette has been outdone 
40 times over. The poor people have pleaded 
for jobs, for the right to work; they have 
pleaded for a living; they have pleaded for 
their homes; they have pleaded for clothes to 
wear; they have pleaded for food to eat. 
There are plenty of homes; there is ample 
food; there is everything that is needed for 
humanity; but instead of saying, “If you 
have not bread eat cake,” the American peo- 
ple witness a so-called bipartisan agreement 
that under the claim of “balancing the Budg- 
et” reaches down and puts a tax upon peo- 
ple crying to this Government for relief, 

Mr. John Dewey proceeds to say that there 
has got to be a redistribution. 

Here is a quotation of the dean of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Wallace B. Donham: 

“If we have not in our several countries 
the brains, ability, and the cooperative spirit 
necessary to cure such world-wide conditions 
as those in which we now find ourselves, then 
our mass production, our scientific progress, 
our control over nature may actually destroy 
civilization.” 

And that is what is going to happen. Ma- 
chines are created making it possible to man- 
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ufacture more in an hour than used to be 
manufactured in a month; more is produced 
by the labor of one man than was formerly 
produced by the labor of a thousand men; 
fertilizers are available whereby an acre of 
land can be made to produce from two to 
three, or even four times what it formerly 
produced; various other inventions and 
scientific achievements which God has seen 
fit to disclose to man from time to time 
make their appearance; but instead of bring- 
ing prosperity, ease, and comfort, they have 
meant unemployment; they have meant 
idleness; they have meant starvation; they 
have meant pestilence; whereas they should 
have meant that hours of labor were shorten- 
ed, that toil was decreased, that more people 
would be able to consume, that they would 
have time for pleasure, time for recreation— 
in fact, everything that could have been done 
by science and invention and wealth and 
progress in this country should have been 
shared among the people. 
REFUNDING MILLIONS TO THE WEALTHY 

Mr. President, the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas, our Democratic leader, whom I re- 
spect very highiy and whom I honor for the 
great service which he has done to this 
country, saw fit to join in the clamor for the 
reduction of wages. I maintain there is no 
need of reducing any wages. Anyone should 
have seen the trouble which was coming 
when former Senator James A. Reed, of 
Missouri, rose on this floor when the tax bill 
of 1926 was under consideration in the Sen- 
ate and said that the Democratic Party had 
been betrayed by its leaders, I thought that 
statement was a bit beyond the proper or 
necessary limit at the time; but the surtax 
was manipulated downward and the drive 
went on. 

The coalition between the progressive Sen- 
ators and the Democrats managed to keep 
the surtaxes not where they should have 
been, but nearer where they should have 
been than otherwise would have been the 
case. However, all of a sudden, the famous 
coalition occurred and the Duke’s Mixture 
amendment went through here. It might 
have done North Carolina some good; it 
might have done some good to some college 
or colleges in North Carolina, but it was a 
means by which the Treasury paid out mil- 
lions and millions and multiplied millions 
of funds. It was a retroactive amendment 
to open wide the gates of the Public Treas- 
ury and tell the capitalists to come and 
get not only what the Government was 
going to collect, but to come and get what 
they had already paid. So there were re- 
funded out of the Public Treasury enormous 
amounts of money. 

That was followed by the Mellon crusade 
to return and throw to the winds or to the 
public financial manipulators of this coun- 
try hundreds of millions more of dollars. 
Then, Mr. President, they pared down the 
income-tax rates from 6° to 50, to 40, to 25, 
and down to 20, and the inheritance-tax 
rates were pared down in about the same 
manner and proportion, until now a bi- 
partisan bill comes here, with all the bless- 
ing it ever had and a defunct Treasury as 
a result of it, concerning which ample warn- 
ing was given at the time. A blind man 
could have seen what the country was being 
led into. 

* . $ * . 


In conclusion, Iam not asking any man in 
the United States Senate to do anything 
harmful to the rich people of this country. 
If you want to do them a favor, provide some 
way to put some of that wealth among some 
of the people of this country. If you want 
to make their lives secure provide a way for 
relieving the anxieties of 90 percent of the 
people in this country today who are in ab- 
solute fear of want and impoverishment, 
Provide a way whereby the world is going to 
provide a living for the people of the United 
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States, if you love these rich people as much 
as I love them. Yes, sir; provide a way to 
distribute it. If we sit here in this Congress 
and let this tax bill go back with a clause 
“ipso facto annulling the law at the end of 
2 years, so that these taxes will no longer be 
collected; if we do not raise these surtaxes 
and these inheritance taxes to a point where 
they cannot continue to perpetuate these 
massive fortunes in the United States, like a 
snowball going down hill; if we do not regu- 
late them, when you have gone and gath- 
ered it all and all and all, in what condition 
are you going to leave the country? It is in 
it already. You do not have to go any far- 
ther. It is in it already. You mark my 
words: When we come back to the next meet- 
ing of the United States Senate, things are 
not going to be any better than they are 
right now, and not as good. You mark my 
words: You will look back on the year 1932 
as a prosperous year in 1933. 

You remember what I am saying. If we 
do not provide surtaxes and inheritance 
taxes to break up these large fortunes, and 
to provide for the needs of this Government 
from sources that are able to pay the cost, 
when we come back here in 1933 you are 
going to find a changed condition, and you 
will be wondering how conditions could have 
been as good in 1932 as they are now. 


BUT WHY NOT THE DREAM OF AMERICA? 


But, oh, Mr. President, if we could simpiy 

let the people enjoy the wealth and the accu- 
mulations and the earnings and the income 
and the mechinery and the contrivances that 
we have. If, with the invention of every ma- 
chine, we could secure the education of ev- 
ery man; if with increased production of 
every kind there could be less toil, more 
hours of pleasure and recreation; if there 
could be a happy and contented people en- 
joying what the Almighty has made it possi- 
ble to provide; if there could be people 
clothed with the materials that we have to 
clothe them with today, and no place to 
put them; if the people could be fed with 
the food that we have to feed them with, 
and no place to put it; if the people could 
be sheltered in the homes we have today that 
the Federal land bank has taken away from 
them because they cannot pay the interest 
on the mortgages—if that could be done, if 
we could distribute this surplus wealth, 
while leaving these rich people all the lux- 
uries they can possibly use, what a different 
world this would be. 


“THY SOUL SHALL BE REQUIRED” 


Do not take away anything they need, 
Leave them with all the luxuries that the 
world can provide them for hundreds and 

“hundreds and hundreds of years. Leave 
them with every palace, with every conven- 
ience, with every comfort; but do not allow 
the concentration and stagnation of wealth 
to reach the point where it is a national 
calamity. 

Will we do that? Will they do it? No; we 
know they will not do it. Will we do it for 
them? Maybe we will. Maybe we will not. 
There ought to be a coalition of the people; 
there ought to be a coalition of the Senators 
representing the rights of the people in a 
situation of this kind, as efficient as is the 
coalition of the bipartisan movement recom- 
mending and sponsoring the other side of 
the field. 

We can do this. If we do not, we will 
leave these masters of finance and fame and 
fortune like the man in the Book of old, who 
said to himself, so the Bible tells us: 

“I will pull down my barns, and build 
greater; and there will I bestow all my fruits 
and my goods. 

“And I will say to my soul: Soul, thou 
hast much gocds laid up for many years; 
take thine ease, eat, drink and be merry. 

“But God said unto him: Thou fool, this 
night thy soul shall be required of thee.” 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
assure the Senate that I rise with a deep 
sense of humility to discuss the so-called 
manpower bill. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, as a freshman Senator I would 
maintain my silence. However, I feel 
the significance of the bill is so vital to 
the future of this country that I would 
fail in my responsibility to my country 
if I did not protest some of the provi- 
sions and implications of the bill. 

Before I proceed to discuss its impli- 
cations, Mr. President, I should like to 
pay my respects to Justice Byrnes for the 
great service he has rendered his coun- 
try during the war. It was my privilege 
and honor to serve in close relationship 
with him for 2 years while I was a mem- 
ber of the War Labor Board. If I had 
the privilege of awarding medals to great 
civilian generals on the home front, Jus- 
tice Byrnes would be among my first 
choices, I have not always agreed with 
him on some of the policies he has pro- 
mulgated or in respect to some of the 
procedures he has put into effect, but 
he stands before the American people to- 
day, in my judgment, with a record of 
unselfish public service which proves him 
to be one of the great Americans of our 
time. 

In passing, I wish to point out that his 
resignation bears out rather interestingly 
the essence of an editorial entitled 
“Legislating for Byrnes,” which was pub- 
lished in the New York World Telegram 
of last week, and which has already been 
printed in the Recorp. One of its para- 
graphs reads as follows: 

Yet does Congress know how long Mr. 
Byrnes will remain as Director of War Mobi- 
lization? Or who would succeed him to 
those powers if he should quit, as he has 
many times expressed the desire to do? 


Further the editorial states: 

Congress should establish policies, define 
rights and responsibilities of citizens under 
Government by law, but it should not grant 
so much discretion to any man. 


In other words, Mr. President, when we 
proceed to give arbitrary power to men, 
unchecked and without the protection of 
the necessary safeguards under our sys- 
tem of checks and balances, we should 
keep in mind the fact that the relation- 
ship of those men to such power is likely 
to be very temporary—as temporary as 
life itself and the ever-changing views 
of men. 

Although at a later time in my re- 
marks I hope, with the assistance of the 
chairman of the committee of confer- 
ence, to review the bill, pointing out its 
similarities to the Senate bill and its dif- 
ferences, I wish to say at the beginning 
of my remarks that I think the commit- 
tee of conference, in bringing out the 
bill, has performed an act similar to that 
of the salesman who was instructed by 
his employer, “When a customer comes 
in, remember, make him buy something. 
Don’t let him go out of the store without 
buying something. Try to sell him some 
sort of a substitute.” 

Consequently when a customer walked 
into the grocery store and asked the 
salesman for some seasoning salt, the 
salesman looked at the shelf and dis- 
covering that they were out of seasoning 
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salt said, “Well, we are out of seasoning 
salt, but we have Epsom salt; and, you 
know, after all, salt is salt.” 

I think it is most unfortunate that 
this bill has been presented to the Sen- 
ate in its present form at this time. 
This is especially true when we remem- 
ber that the thing which is most needed 
in America today is united confidence on 
the part of all the people in our Gov- 
ernment and in the objectives of that 
Government and in the future plans of 
our Government. In my judgment, leg- 
islation such as that proposed by our 
committee in the pending measure is not 
of the type which will create unity in 
America. On the contrary, I believe it 
will create much disunity and great con- 
fusion. ; 

This morning our people by the mil- 
lions, in my judgment, are very much 
confused as to just where this adminis- 
tration plans to go, as to just what it has 
up its sleeve. Great issues confront the 
Senate in the critical months ahead, is- 
sues which call for the maximum amount 
of unified action on the part of the 
Senate. There should be no division on 
those issues or any partisanship what- 
soever, because we must face, as the 
Senate perhaps has never faced in our 
history, the job of developing through 
our efforts, to the extent that we can, 
a world order to establish permanent 
peace. And I believe this administra- 
tion should think a long time before it 
seeks to impose upon the Senate a man- 
power bill which raises suspicion, at least 
in the minds of many on my side of 
the aisle, including myself, as, to just 
what the domestic economic program of 
the administration really is. 

Mr, President, I cannot reconcile the 
procedures of this bill with a concept of 
government the phraseology of which I 
fear has become somewhat hackneyed. 
Nevertheless, so far as preserving repre- 
sentative government in this country is 
concerned, it is a phrase which is far- 
reaching in its significance and implica- 
tions. If we are to maintain our political 
and economic democracy in America we 
must maintain it through a government 
by law instead of through a government 
by men. I know of no other legislation 
which was ever advanced or proposed by 
this administration that has gone far- 
ther down the road toward arbitrary and 
unchecked power. I know of no other 
legislation which permits men to exer- 
cise such arbitrary power as that which 
is being proposed in the work-or-fight 
bill. When the administration starts 
collecting the dividends in connection 
with the issues immediately ahead sus- 
picion, lack of confidence, and even dis- 
trust of the administration, whish this 
legislation, if it passes, will arouse in this 
country, it will regret, I am sure, the 
pressure it is now putting on to force this 
bill through the Senate. The admin- 
istration will have to assume the major 
responsibility for the dissension which 
will result from the passage of the bill, 
but unfortunately the country as a whole 
will have suffered from the consequences 
of that dissension. : 

Mr. President, I am not an adviser o 
the administration, but if I were I cer- 
tainly would be pleading with it this 
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morning to call off the pressure which is 
being exerted to force this legislation 
through the Senate. I would do so in 
the interest of great issues which must 
be decided in the weeks to come. 

The administration should net misin- 
terpret the results of last November 7 
and assume that it was given a mandate 
to proceed down the road toward the 
goal of establishing an all-powerful 
executive government in America. It 
received no such mandate. In the in- 
terest of establishing a permanent order 
of peace in the world, millions of voters 
went along with the administration be- 
cause they believed that they should not 
change administrations at this time. I 
think they were mistaken, and I helped 
in an endeavor to produce a change. I 
am convinced that many of those. who 
went along with the administration on 
international issues were highly critical 
of the domestic policies of the adminis- 
tration and of its procedural program 
for meeting domestic problems. The 
administration reads the ballots awry if 
it thinks that it received a blank check 
last November 7. 

As one who is sometimes referred to 
as a suspect Republican [laughter], I 
make a plea to Senators on both sides 
of the aisle that they face the work-or- 
fight bill, not as partisans but in an effort 
to discover the facts pertaining to the 
bill and the implications involved. As 
Senators, let us try, not for the Repub- 
lican Party or the Democratic Party 
but for the entire country, to rise to the 
occasion on both sides of the aisle and 
make clear to the administration that 
we will not go along with a domestic 
program which seeks to give more and 
more power to the executive branch of 
Government without first imposing nec- 
essary checks and balances upon those 
officials who are to be entrusted with 
power. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Previous to 
now, I believe that no Senator has ever 
thought that either of the two great po- 
litical parties was interested in this legis- 
lation as a political proposition. Al- 
though in the past we have assumed that 
it was not necessary to point it out, I 
think it should now be pointed out that 
in the conference there was one member 
of the Democratic Party who did not sign 
the report. He is chairman of the Demo- 
cratic senatorial campaign committee. 
Two conferees on behalf of the Senate 
who supported the conference report are 
Republicans. So far as the Republican 
Party is concerned, or at least so far as 
the Republican conferees on behalf of 
the Senate were concerned, they were 
completely in favor of the conference 
report. The same statement holds true 
with reference to the conferees on the 
part of the House. 

Since the beginning of the war, espe- 
cially so far as the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee, the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, and the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations are con- 
cerned, there has never been any refer- 
ence to political action in connection 
with any measure being considered. 
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I may go even further and state that 
among the supporters of a universal 
service act were not only Demccrats, 
but Republicans. It should be pointed 
out that authors of the universal service 
bill were not Democrats, but Republi- 
cans, 

I am sure the Senator from Oregon, 
as well as the people of the country, 
realize that no political consideration is 
involved in this measure. We have ac- 
cepted wholeheartedly the words of our 
President, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Secretary of War, and not once has 
any Senator believed that those words 
contained any tinge of politics. The 
fear of those to whom I have referred 
is that, having “hit the bottom of the 
bucket,” as they said, in manpower, they 
must be given control over manpower 
utilization in order to meet the uncer- 
tainties which may lie ahead pending 
the return of peace. Peace will not re- 
turn suddenly. The problem is one of 
very grave concern to those who are 
coping with it. 

I thank the Senator from Oregon for 
allowing me to make these remarks. I 
should disiike being called upon to de- 
fend the conference report on the basis 
of either the Democratic Party or the 
Republican Party. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Utah for his observa- 
tions. I shall have something to say in 
connection with the statement which he 
has just made with reference to what was 
stated by the President, the Secretary of 
the Navy, and the Secretary of War. I 
wish to say, however, that his comments 
in no wise change my impression of this 
bill, because I am satisfied that it is being 
pushed as an administration measure, 
by the administration to carry out a cer- 
tain program which, in my judgment, 
the administration has in mind, which 
program I think procedurally will not be 
in the best interests of preserving repre- 
sentative government in America. 

Mr. President, let me say that I was 
very happy to have the discussion of the 
pending conference report on the man- 
power bill go over until this week, and 
I was glad to be somewhat instrumental 
in helping along that course of action, 
because I believed that when the people 
of the country became fully aware of 
what this bill really provides the Senate 
would hear from them. I believe that 
the Senate is beginning now to hear from 
the pepole of the country, and I hope the 
voice of the country will counteract some 
of the pressure which was brought to 
bear last week by the officials of the ad- 
ministration. I shall refer later in my 
remarks to that pressure. 

When I say that the Senate is hearing 
from the people I want to call attention 
to an editorial which appeared in that 
great newspaper, the San Francisco 
Chronicle, of March 29. It reads as 
follows: 

San Francisco, CALIF., March 31, 1945. 

It is interesting to know that 167 Congress- 
men are willing to sell American liberty down 
the river by their vote on the manpower bill. 
American workingmen have produced and 
are producing more war material than all 
the rest of the world, friends and enemies 
included. They have done so since we got 
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going 2 years ago; if they had not -we 
should have lost the war. 

The President, generals, edmirals, and in- 
tercepted enemy dispatches all tell us we are 
winning. We have reached this position 
without giving Washington the power to 
order workingmen to go where, when, ànd how 
the official mind wants them to work in this 
factory or that plant or go to prison; that is 
what the manpower bill provides. 

Mr. Roosevelt has asked the Senate to pass 
this bill approved by the House. Failure to 
do so he said would hamper successful con- 
duct of the war. Nobody wants to hamper 
the war. But Mr. Roosevelt says it is being 
successfully conducted. The means to do so 
in far more perilous phases than now exist 
were not hampered by lack of the power now 
sought in the manpower bill. What is the 
requirement now to put American working- 
men on a basis of serfdom? Why the pro- 
ponents of this bill say that it is to assure a 
high level of production for the Pacific war 
when the European war is closed. We believe 
this to be a phony, a red herring drawn across 
the true significance of this vicious legisla- 
tion, We further believe that some of the 
pressure for the law results from the 
bungling of manpower resources. This man- 
power bill made law would be the instrument 
that collectivists want for control of the 
American people. The best chance to get 
such a control is before the Germans capitu- 
late. The doctrinaires know the psychologi- 
cal advantage of breaking in American 
opinion under the stress of world-wide war. 
The pressure is on the present to ask for 
power that should be given no human being 
however wise unless the Nation were in dan- 
ger of destruction. It is a power that would 
be operated in individual application by 
dozens, scores, or hundreds of administrators, 
directors, and assistant deputy directors with 
authority to send anybody anywhere they 
decide. It is a dangerous, subtle assault and 
should be met and defeated by a Senate 
conscious of the priceless heritage of Ameri- 
can freedom. 


That is from the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, a noted conservative and great 
American newspaper. I do not endorse 
necessarily all the language of the edi- 
torial, but I point out.to the Senate that 
the pending bill is arousing just such 
controversies throughout the length and 
breadth of this land, and it is not good 
for national unity at a time when na- 
tional unity in my judgment, is so vital 
to our general welfare. á 

Let me call attention to another edi- 
torial, one of March 30, in the same news- 
paper: 

ENLIGHTENMENT NEEDED 

War Mobilizer Byrnes has stopped con- 
struction of 72 war ships planned by the Navy. 
He believes they are intended for the post- 
war fleet and not the current need. Also he 
is looking into some other agencies with a 
view to ordering cut-backs, to conserve mate- 
rials and make manpower available for more 
urgent requirements. 

This naturally is opposed by the agencies 
involved. They say Byrnes is misinformed. 
We have not all the facts available and do 
not here attempt to take issue as stated by 
either side, z 

What does interest us is the more urgent 
requirements for which manpower is to be 
made available. What war industries need 
large reservoirs of manpower? Where are the 
plants located? What kind of labor do they 
require? Is it the kind of labor that will be 
made available by the cut-hacks Byrnes has 
in mind? 

These questions are not answered by the 
notices published from time to time that 
some local*piant or military establishment 
needs 6 typists, 12 laborers and 24 expert 
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machinists, not of a kind turned out by a 
few weeks of intensive shop schooling. They 
are questions that deal with something 
broader than any local shortages of special 
kinds of labor. 

The lay-off of thousands of workers in 
various war activities is in prospect. We are 
not suggesting that such activities, if they are 
surplus to war effort, should be continued 
anyhow to keep the jobs going. But if the 
cut-backs are made for the primary purpose 
of making manpower available for more ur- 
gent requirements the where and what of 
these should be stated. We believe that if 
the information is made public, workers al- 
ready thrown out by cut-backs will go into 
jobs they can do without the manpower law 
now pending in the Senate, to threaten them 
with prison if they do not work. 


Editorials such as that, I think, are 
rather representative of the growing 
point of view of the American press, and 
they are going to have a tremendous 
effect upon public opinion. 

Again I wish to say that, while I think 
the bill will be defeated, yet if it passes 
it will not pass by a substantial major- 
ity, it will not be acceptable to at least 
a very large minority of the public, and, 
in my judgment, not acceptable. to an 
overwhelming majority of the public. 

National unity cannot be produced by 
legislation which causes such great 
breaches in public support. The en- 
forcement problem which will be cre- 
ated by this bill is going to be a stu- 
pendous one, and it never will be met 
unless those in charge of enforcing it 
utilize the full power of the bill, and 
certainly we should not write a page of 
history in the midst of this war to the 
effect that it became necessary, in the 
judgment of Congress, to pass prison leg- 
islation in order to assure adequate pro- 
duction on the home front. Such leg- 
islation, in my judgment, is a real insult 
to the patriotism of American manage- 
ment and American labor. 

I wish to take the time, Mr. President, 
for the Recorp to read an editorial that 
appeared this morning in the Portland 
Oregonian, of Portland, Oreg., and I 
should like to have the Senate keep in 
mind that on the west coast at this hour 
we are faced not with a manpower short- 
age but we are faced with a growing 
problem of unemployment. The prob- 
lem of unemployment is spreading over 
America today. This bill cannot be justi- 
fied on the ground that there is a man- 
power shortage. With a cut-back in the 
great shipyards, we are going to be con- 
fronted in the city of Portland with many 
more thousands of people walking the 
streets within the next few weeks than 
are walking the streets there this morn- 
ing unless we proceed without delay to 
provide new war contracts in the Port- 
land area or transfer the workers to 
war jobs elsewhere. 

It is estimated that 10,000 previously 
employed war workers in the city of Port- 
- land are today out of jobs. And we dis- 
cuss a manpower bill, based partiy upon 
the theory that there is a manpower 
shortage. - 

Let us not argue about facts. As some 
one has so aptly put it, “You cannot ar- 
gue about facts, you can only be ignorant 
about them.” I say that those who are 
talking about a manpower shortage in 
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this country today appear to be ignorant 
of the fact that there is a rising unem- 
ployment problem facing America. Do 
not tell me that it is going to be the 
policy of this administration to face un- 
employment by legislation which threat- 
ens to put people in jail unless they work 
where the administration tells them to 
work. I am confident American workers 
will perform war work whenever it needs 
to be done but they will resent, and 
rightly so, a reflection upon their patri- 
otism by the use of coercion. i 

Mr. President, the editorial in the 
Portland Oregonian reads as follows: 


The work or fight bill, which has passed 
the Lower House of Congress, is scheduled 
for action by Senate at an early date—pos- 
sibly today. Its consideration will be 2c- 
companied by the distant din of victorious 
Allied arms in Europe. The enemy is being 
squeezed of his substance and his power. 
General Eisenhower proclaims that the Ger- 
man armies are whipped, The end of that 
phase of war is in sight. 

At home, policy-faithful James F, Byrnes, 
War Mobilization Director, advises Congress 
that steps must be taken to dislodge quali- 
fied workers in nonessential industry and 
put them in essential industry, but present 
in detail reconversion plans that will follow 
victory dey in Europe and accompanies them 
with statistics and forecasts that violently 
dispute his assertion a work-or-fight law is 
now necessary. 

The last preceding estimate of number of 
employees needed in war production has al- 
ready dropped from ‘700,000 to 250,000 to 
300,000 temporary unemployment in the 6 
months following VE-day, while conversion 
is under way, is foreseen at abou’ 1,000,000 
men, 

And the Senate will have before it the 
new announcements of cancelation of cer- 
tain contracts for naval vessels. 

It is incomprehensible that there is need 
for compulsory labor in essential industries 
at a time when cut-backs in production are 
in near prospect. It is incongruous to main- 
tain that American labor which produced 
prodigiously and adequately when demands 
for more and more came from every front 
and no end to output requirements was in 
sight will not finish the lesser job by volun- 
tary effort. 

By any reasonable analysis of his report 
to the President and to Congress, Mr. Byrnes’ 
support of the work-or-fight bill is with 
“tongue in cheek” and that may be taken for 
granted as to support in some other high 
places. Whatever its real purpose—whether 
it be advanced as social experiment, or as 
further adventure in regimentation or in 
support of “austerity” in wartime—the es- 
sential war economic elements of work or 
fight bill, which once may have existed, have 
now disappeared. The Senate ought to make 
short work of the bill; common sense calls 
for its rejection. 


Mr. President, I shall not take the time 
of the Senate to read into the RECORD 
more than samplings of communications 
numbering over 200 which I have received 
since last Thursday afternoon. I should 
like to have unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks a few of the communica- 
tions. I shall read two or three. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
Ray in the chair). Is there objection to 
the request of the Senator from Oregon? 

There being no objection, the commu- 
nications were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: í 
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PORTLAND, OREG., March 29, 1945. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, Ñ 
Senate Office Building: 

I heartily endorse your stand on the man- 
power bill and hope you will keep up the 
fight and’ be successful. 

E. B. MacNaucutTon, 
President, First National Bank 
of Portland, Oreg. 
PORTLAND, OREG., March 28, 1945. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Sentiment here, as we gage it, is that 
work-fight legislation far too drastic in its 
effects on both management and labor. 

: I believe we should encourage you to oppose 
t, 
FRANK E. MCCASLIN, 
President, Portland Chamber of Commerce. 


ALBANY, OREG., March 28, 1945. 
Senator WAYNE L. Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 

Wish to express our firm as being very 
much opposed to May bill (work or fight) as 
passed by House yesterday. Feel over-all ef- 
fects damaging to economy and war effort. 
Trust defeat in Senate. 

KAMprer Ros. 

L PORTLAND, OREG., March 28, 1945. 
WAYNE L. MORSE, 

Senate Office Building: 

This area does not need May-Bailey bill as 
we are all laying off workers due to lack of 
war contracts. I do not like bill nor author- 
ity placed in Byrnes’ hands and believe pen- 
alty to employees will discourage movement 
to other war jobs as present employment 
terminates. 

Ray S. Becker Co, 


PORTLAND, OREG., March 28, 1945. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

We are opposed to May-Bailey bill as now 
propesed. We feel it will retard rather than 
aid critical war production. We urge that 
you vote against this bill. 

GUNDERSON Bros. ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION, 
C. E. GUNDERSON. 
PORTLAND, OREG, 
Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
United States Senator, 
United States Senate: 

We are deepiy concerned over prospective 
passage of May-Bailey bill. Disagree with 
bill, because, first, with full authority placed 
in hands one man could become political 
football; second, we believe critical produc- 
tion will be retarded because employees will 
leave jobs, ‘Trust we see. eye to eye. 

WENTWORTH & IRWIN, INC., 
CHas. W. WENTWORTH. 


PORTLAND, OREG., March 28, 1945. 
Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I am opposed to, work-or-fight bill, be- 
cause jurisdiction will rest entirely in 
Byrnes; also, stiff penalties on employees 
leaving critical industries will not be con- 
ducive to obtaining new workers. Hopo you 
will see your way clear to vote against bill 
unless properly amended. 

J. Nens LUMBER CO., 
PauL NEILS, President. 
FORTLAND, OREG., March 28, 1945. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator: 

Strongly urge your efforts to defeat labor- 
draft bill, because at this date it can he 
nothing but a measure to secure control of 
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our economy and our lives now and after 


the war. It will get no labor for war indus-, 


tries, and in addition take as many persons 
to administer as the War Manpower Com- 
mission says it needs. 

KENNETH I. TOBEY. 


FORTLAND, OREG., March 28, 1945. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 

I believe that added confusion and injus- 
tice would be created if work-or-fight legis- 
lation passed. The sacrifices of liberty and 
freedom this legislation would impose upon 
America seems unnecessary now. I urge you 
to protect our freedom. Defeat this bill. 

Doveoias R. GEROW. 


CLEVELAND, OE0, March 29, 1945. 
The Honorable WAYNE L. Morse, ' 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Brotherhood Raliroad Trainmen strongly 
urges Senate to reject conference committce 
report on manpower bill, H. R. 1752. We op- 
pose bill; because it gives dictatorial power 
to.one man. It provides penalties against 
employees that are not conducive to effective 
utilization of manpower. It would be a 
heayy blow to the morale of American labor 
which hes made such a magnificent record 
in the battle for production. 
A. F. WHITNEY, President. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28, 1945, 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
convening today at the Hamilton Hotel, 
Washington, and representing practically all 
reilroad labor, repeats its consistent opposi- 
tion to drafting of workers for private profit 
and which position we have stated at the 
various hearings. We are equally opposed 
to the conference report H. R. 1752 now 
pending for action, Railroad labor has made 
a record of production never before equaled. 
We feel that enactment of legislation of this 
character will seriously interfere with the 
present outstanding performance of Ameri- 
can labor both in wartime production and 
other wartime activities and we respectfully 
request that this legislation be defeated. 

T. C. CasHEN, 
Chairman, 
J, G. LUHRSEN, 
Executive Secretary, Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28, 1945. 
Hon. Warne L. Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Earnestly solicit your vote against work- 
or-jail bill. Passage of such a bill will seri- 
ously impair morale of American workers who 
under a voluntary system have established 
the greatest production record for the United 
States and our allies in the history of the 
world. 


Ep. J. Brown, 
International President, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 


3 PORTLAND, OREG., March 29, 1245. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building. 

Dear Senator: This morning’s Oregonian 
carried the story of your courageous fight in 
opposition to the proposed work-or-fight bill 
now pending before the Senate. You are 
‘speaking the sentiments of the great ma- 
jority of the working people of the State 
of Oregon, and I personally request that you 
continue to fight in that direction. Pro- 
duction record on the Pacific coast is out- 
standing and we think that some of the 
leaders in Washington should be aware of 
the fact by this time. 

Jack ScHLAHT. 
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PORTLAND; OREG., March 29, 1945, 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building: 

Central Labor Council of Portland urgently 
request you oppose conference report on 
H. R. 1752. With war practically won this 
vicious and dangerous measure is uncalled 
for. It means approximating slavery and 
imposition of heavy penalty by one man. 
Your story ini morning Oregonian March 29 
encouraging. 

Regards, 
Gust ANDERSON, 
Secretary, Central Labor Council of 
Portland, 101 Labor Temple. 
PORTLAND, OREG., March 29, 1945. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Appreciate your efforts to stop H. R, 1752. 
Unthinkable such power be placed in hands 
of one man. Labor in Oregon knows labor 
draft unnecessary. Keep fighting for our 
interest. 

JornT CouNcIL or DRIVERS 37. 
PORTLAND, OREG., March 29, 1945. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Entire membership of Warehousemen’s 
Union, Local 206, urgently request that you 
oppose H. R. 1752. If this measure is suc- 
cessful in passing we are of the opinion that 
it will do nothing but seriously impede our 
relations with the employers in this area. 
We do not feel that any one man should be 
granted that much authority and power. 

J. W. Estasroox. 
PoRrTLAND, Orrc., March 28, 1945. 

United States Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Entire labor movement in Oregon unfavor- 
able to compromise bill on manpower con- 
scription. Free labor has an enviable record 
of production and can maintain that record 
only so long as they are free. Urgently re- 
quest your negative yote on this bill. 

R. E. BROWNELL, 
Recording Secretcry, Carpenters Local 226. 


PORTLAND, OREG., March 28, 1945, 
United States Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

We respectfully urge you vote against work- 
er-jail bill, 

E. A- Bmp, 

Secretary, Portland Metal Trades Council, 

Coosoay, OREG., March 29, 1945. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Southwestern Oregon Central Labor 
Council oppeses conference report on H. R. 
1752 and ask that you express your opposi- 
tion to same. 

THOMAS CruKSHANK, 
Secretary. 
AsTORIA, OREG., Marci 29, 1945. 
WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Astoria Central Labor Council requests 

that you cppcse conference report on H. R. 


1752. 


J. L. FOOTE, 
Secretary, Astoria Central Labor Council, 
La GRANDE, OREG., Marck. 20, 1945, 
WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We sre opposed to conference report on 
H. R. 1752. 
LA GRANDE CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL, 
By OPAL POWELL, Secretary. 
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New ORLEANS, La., March 29, 1945. 
Senator MORE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

We strongly urge you to vote “No” on the 
conference report on the May-Bailey work-or- 
jail bill. It is not consistent with democracy 
to shackle labor. Shipyard workers are out 
of employment in practically every port in 
the Nation. There is no need for the May- 
Bailey bill. 

W. T. CRIST, 

Regional Director, I.U- M.S. W. A-C.I.O. 


PORTLAND, OREG., March 29, 1945, 
Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Icommend your attitude and the effort you 
are making to refuse Mr. Roosevelt his de- 
sire to extend his power over a free people. 
Should he be granted the power he is seek- 
ing, production instead of increasing would 
soon become a negligible volume. 

C. L. KOSTER. 
NEWPORT BEACH, CALIF., March 29, 1945. 
Senator MORSE, , 
Senate Office Building: 

Members urge you to yote “No” on the 
conference report on the May-Bailey work- 
or-jail bill. 

Loca 52, I. U. M. S. W, A., C. I.O., 
President, SANDOVAL, and 
Executive Secretary, ANDERSON, 


BAKER, OREG., March 29, 1945. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: . 

We ask your continued opposition on H. R. 
1752. Let's not draft labor for private profit. 
Those conditions are why our boys are dying 
over there, 

A. L. CARLSON, 
Secretary, Baker Central Labor Council. 
PORTLAND, OREG., Merch 29, 1945. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Labor still opposed to drafting of workers. 
Thousands being laid off daily on Pacific 
coast, Unthinkable draft necessary at this 
stage of the war, Chamber of commerce and 
both branches of labor agreed today draft un- 
necessary. Dangerous placing too much power 
in hands of one man, as House bill 1752 pro- 
vides. p 

J. T. MARR, 
Ezecutive Secretary State Federation 
of Labor. 


PORTLAND, MAINE, March 31, 1945. 
Senator Morse, 3 
Washington, D. C.: 

Local Fifty Iumswa C. I. O, remains unal- 
terably opposed to the work-or-jail bill now 
in conference. It is not consistent with our 
democratic principles to shackle American 
labor at the very moment when our armies are 
liberating the slave labor of less fortunate 
nations with hundreds o7 unemployed ship- 
yard workers in Portland and many more 
facing lay-offs at the Bath Iron Works. 
Maine workers demand your opposition to 
se bill. We must keep our Government 
ree, 

ANDREW A. PETTIS, 
President, Local 50. 
ROSEBURG, OrEG., March 31, 1945. 
WAYNE L, MORSE, 
United States Senate: 

Please use all of your influence to keep 
House Resolution 1752 from conference re- 
port. We do not want this bill to pass. 

ROSEBURG CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL, 
Lrstrr R, WILLIAMS, President. 


PORTLAND, OREG., March 30, 1945. 
Senator WAYNE Morss, 
Senate Office Building: 
Machinist Local 63 urgently request you 
oppose work-or-fight bill. 
MACHINIST LOCAL 63. 
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EuceEne, OREG., March 30, 1945. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 

The Eugene Central Labor Council requests 
you to oppose conference report on House 
Resolution 1752. 

ELBERT T. Demoss, Secretary. 


PORTLAND, OREG., March 28, 1945. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senator: ` 
We urge you to oppose the war manpower 
bill which is detrimental to the welfare of 
the voluntary patriotic workers of this coun- 
try. 
FRED MANASH, 
Secretary, Portland Building and 
Construction Trades Council, 


CAMDEN, N. J., March 29, 1945. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Local No, 1 ship workers’ union urges you 
to vote “no” on the conference report on the 
May-Bailey work-or-fight bill. The Navy De- 
partment just this week canceled contracts in 
the New York shipyard. Many other can- 
celations are being made in other war indus- 
tries. It is our contention that this legisla- 
tion is unnecessary. 

Harry R. DEITH, 
Assistant Executive. Secretary Local 
No. 1, Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., March 29, 1945. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The following is a telegram scent to Senator 
Wacner and Senator Meape, of New York, by 
our local at a special membership meeting 
of the Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of America, Local No. 13, 
representing 25,000 shipyard workers in the 
port‘of New York. It was unanimously voted 
that you, our representative in the Senate, 
should voice our disfavor of the May-Bailey 
bill when it is presented on the floor. of the 
Senate. 

ELIOTT, 
Secretary: of Local 13, Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuild- 
ing Workers of America. 


PORTLAND, OREG., March 31, 1945. ' 
Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: It is with deep ap- 
preciation that we note your stand on the 
so-called work-or-fight legim’ation now be- 
fore the United States Senate. 

To us the passage of this legislation would 
be a long step toward regimenting our peo- 
ple by an administration which now has too 
much power, largely used to perpetuate it- 
self, 

We hope the time has come when the Con- 
gress will assert its constitutional right to 
make the laws of the Nation and enforce 
their administration as intended, rather than 
a government by directives of bureaucrats 
and visionaries not elected by the people. 

With highest personal regard, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. O. E. HARKNESS. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
here a telegram from the president of 
the First National Bank of the city of 
Portland, Mr. E. B. MacNaughton. Cer- 
tainly, at least, he cannot be charged 
with being unpatriotic or prolabor in his 
point of view. He is a great, patriotic, 
public-spirited citizen of the West. He 
says: 

I heartily endorse your stand on the man- 


power bill and hope you will keep up the 
fight and be successful, 
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Here is a telegram from the president 
of the Portland Chamber of Commerce; 
one from one of the large retail employ- 
ers of the State, operating a chain of re- 
tail establishments, Kampfer Bros. I 
have another from the Becker Co., and 
one from Gunderson Bros. Engineer- 
ing Corporation, a concern which has 
made a great war record in wartime con- 
struction. I have here also a communi- 
cation from Wentworth & Irwin, and 
other employers who are familiar with 
war production problems. 

I have here a telegram from the Neils 
Lumber Co., and, at a later time in my 
remarks, I shall have something to say 
about the work-or-fight bill as it relates 
to the lumber industry. 

There are many communications from 
labor, too. A. F. Whitney, president of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
who I think Senators on the cther side 
of the aisle know has been an ardent 
and effective supporter of this adminis- 
tration from its very beginning, has this 
to say: 

Brotherhood Railroad Trainmen strongly 
urges Senate to reject conference committee 
report on manpower bill. We oppose bill be- 
cause it gives dictatorial power to one man, 
It provides penalties against employees that 
are not conducive to effective utilization of 
manpower. It would be a heavy blow to the 
morale of American. labor, which has made 
such a magnificent record in the battle for 
production. 


I. have a similar telegram from T. C. 
Cashen, representing the executive coun- 


‘cil of the Railway Labor Executives. 


Thus; Mr. President, the telegrams read 
all to the same general effect, that em- 
ployers and: labor oppose vesting in one 
man so much arbitrary power; and, sec- 


‘ond, they resent the negative implica- 


tions of the bill upon the great record 
that American industry and American 
labor have made during the war, and I 
resent it, too. 

Mr. President, I now wish to take a 
few minutes of the time of the Senate to 
discuss some of my observations while a 
member of the War Labor Board, in con- 
nection with wartime labor policies. I 
mean to be kind, but I insist upon being 
honest. 

I wish to say, as one who has done a 
considerable amount of work in the set- 
tlement of labor disputes in this country 
since 1935, and who, during his term of 
office on the War Labor Board for 2 years, 
wrote a majority of the opinions of that 
Board, that I am not at all impressed 
by the argument which has been made 
over and over and over in this debate that 
we should enact this manpower bill be- 
cause high military and naval authorities 
believe it should be enacted. That is a 
non sequitur, a great fallacy. 

Mr. President, I will pay as strong a 
tribute, and with as much sincerity, as 
any Member of the Senate to the mag- 
nificent job our military and naval forces 
and their great leaders have done on 
the fields of battle to keep Americans 
free men. However, I wish to say with 
equal sincerity that if I wanted to be 
sure how a labor dispute should not be 
settled, I should first seek the views of 
the high military and naval officials of 
the country, because as a general rule 
I have found their approach to the set- 
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tlement of disputes between free em- 
Ployers and free men involved proce- 
dures and policies which we should not 
permit to take root in America. 

While I was a member of the War 
Labor Board, the late Secretary Knox 
honored me by asking me to serve him 
as a sort of one-man court of review to 
pass judgment upon the record made by 
a board of admirals in the handling of 
certain labor issues. The Secretary was 
concerned as to whether or not the rec- 
ord made by the naval officers consti- 
tuted a fair hearing. At the time this 
service of mine was assumed to be a 
naval secret, but the Secretary in his 
own press conference at a later date 
made a statement as to my services in 
that regard, so I feel at liberty to com- 
ment upon them now. I took the cases 
and I studied the record, and in each 
and every case I found it necessary to 
recommend to the Secretary of the Navy 
that the board of admirals be reversed ` 
because they did not grant a fair hear- 
ing in accordance with well-established 
guaranties for a fair hearing under 
American law. I found further that the 
record of evidence in each casc did not 
sustain the judgment of the admirals. 
Without exception the Secretary adopted 
by recommendations. 

Mr. President, let us be frank about 
the matter. By training, by responsi- 
bility, by point of view, on the whole 
those in charge of the military and the 
Navy. are men of action. They are men 
who want immediate results. They are 


inclined, and quite understandingly so, 


to say, “Well, if this is where we want 
to go, let us go there. Let this be the 
order. Let us get on with the business 
of getting out the goods. Do it this way.” 
They fail to recognize that by great his- 
torical tradition in America there has 
developed in our people, fortunately, 
such a love for freedom that free men 
resent and resist dictation, whether that 
dictation comes from men in the Navy 
or in the military relating to civilian af- 
fairs, or whether it comes from an ad- 
ministrator in the executive branch of 
the Government. Further, I think it 
would be most unfortunate if American 
management and American labor were 
led to believe, if the bill were passed, 
that the Senate of the United States in 
passing it accepted the argument of the 
military and the Navy that it ought to 
be passed in the interest of military 
morale. 

Mr. President, I said I want to be kind. 
It seems to me that criticism of what 
high military and naval officials have 
done in regard to this bill will serve little 
good purpose now, and therefore I pass 
over it simply with this observation. If 
there is a problem of morale in the mili- 
tary forces in regard to production on the 
home front, I am afraid that high mili- 
tary and naval officials have contributed 
toward creating that problem, and I 
think they owe it to free labor and free 
employers in America to see to it that 
more information goes to the soldiers 
and the men in the Navy on the fighting 
fronts in regard to the great backing they 
have received and are receiving on the 
home front. Our civilians have made a 
great record throughout this war. Their 
magnificent production record has been 
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made by free employers, free labor, free 
farmers, and free civilians devoted to the 
cause of the war and pledged to back up 
our fighting forces. They are keeping 
that pledge, the insult of this bill to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. President, I am not going to review 
some of the statements that have come 
out of high places in regard to this mo- 
rale problem, but I do venture the con- 
clusion that I do not think our men in 
the military services abroad have been 
given a balanced picture in regard to the 
great job that has been done on the home 
front. When the men come back and 
find cut what we have been doing on the 
home front, and the extent to which they 
were misinformed while in service, it will 
be found that. what is said in these emo- 
tional appeals which are being made now 
to the effect, “Just wait until the boys get 
home; they will do something about it,” 

_ will come to pass, but in a different way 
than those making the arguments think, 
And I say—digressing for a moment— 
that I for one think it is a great disserv- 
ice to our Nation for anyone to try to 
create any breach between the military 
forces and the civilians at home. And 
when the boys come back—those who 
come back having been willing to die to 
preserve the type of liberty I am arguing 
for here today—they will be the most 
militant among our population, in my 
judgment, in opposition to this trend of 
establishing a more and more powerful 
executive branch. of government that 
does not permit of adequate checks to 
prevent the exercise of arbitrary and ca- 
pricious powers. Most of them ere going 
to return to the ranks.of labor, and to the 
farms, and: to small business, and they 
are going to see the significance of the 
-principle of government I am defending 
here today. They are going to resent the 
attempt to camouflage it, which attempt 
I think is being made by the proponents 
of this bill. 

So I say on this point, Mr. President, 
that the arguments of the Army and the 
Navy in regard to the problem of civilian 
production carry very little weight with 
me because, having observed them func- 
tion in the field of civilian production for 
2 years, I much prefer to leave the prob- 
lem of civilian production in the hands 
of free employers and free labor in this 
country unrestricted by the type of dic- 
tatorship that the military and naval 
Officials, at least, shall we say, uncon- 
sciously are seeking to impose upon us 
by this bill. 

Mr. President, I said I would make 
a comment or two in regard to admin- 
istrative pressures that are being used 
upon the Senate. Senators know that 
many telephone calls have come to them 
from high Government officials since the 
middle of last week urging that this bill 
be passed. I have received some. Let 
me say that in discussing the matter 
with me the cat came out of the bag 
many, many times. The black cat in the 
bag is the fear that unless we have some 
such bill as this, after hostilities have 
ceased, we cannot meet the unemploy- 
ment and reconversion problems of this 
country. 

In my judgment, we will never meet 
the unemployment problem of this coun- 
try by the use of coercive devices, Oh, 
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yes, I know there is a termination date 
in the bill. We have had termination 
dates before. It is the old practice again 
of conditioning people, getting them to 
think and act in a certain way, and then 
hoping that once that behavior pattern 
is repeated over and over again they will 
not object when under the guise of a new 
emergency an attempt is made to ex- 
tend the principles of this type of bill. 
That is why I say that if we are going 
to make a fight for the preservation of 
freedom here on the home front, if we 
are going to make a fight against the 
attempts to regiment the economy of this 
country, the time to make that fight is 
now and on this bill. It may be our last 
chance, because if we give this sort of 
power of economic dictatorship to any. 
man or to any agency, I think we will 
have a future fight on our hands in any 
attempt to regain the freedom we give 
away today. 

Let me say a word-about arbitrary. ac- 
tion in government. There is much:of it 
today. I am perfectly willing, where it 
can be shown that it is necessary for a 
more effective prosecution of war, to give 
up any home-front liberty. I think I 
have made that clear in many decisions 
from time to time. In case there are 
any doubting Thomases who think for a 
moment that I would defend any cessa- 
tion of work or any strikes, let me make 
myself perfectly clear. Over and over 
again, in decision after decision, I have 


‘pointed out that there is absolutely no 


justification at any time, under any 
provocation, for a stoppage of work, or 
for a violation of the wartime labor pol- 
icy by either labor or management. 
Thus, in one decision, I said: 


The calling of a strike is absolutely unjus- 
tified. 

Labor should never lose sight of the fact 
that the men in the armed services who are 
facing the enemy in battle have the right to 
expect uninterrupted preduction of war ma- 
terials at home. Labor is making many sac- 
rifices in this war, but our armed forces who 
are fighting and dying that lebor in America 
may remain free are making much greater 
sacrifices. No combination of words, no ra- 
tionalized alibis, no pleas of provocation or 
extenuating circumstances can be, will be, 
or should be accepted by our fighting forces 
as justifying work stoppages resulting from 
disputes between employers and employees, 
or between factions in their ranks. 


In another decision, in the so-called 
Los Angeles transit case, I stated: 


Labor is entitled to its full share of credit 
for the great production record which has 
been made. It has made its sacrifices, but 
they have not been greater than the country 
has a right to expect of it in time of war. In 
fact, much greater sacrifices will probably 
have to be made not only by labor but by 
all groups before this war is over; if we are 
to maintain that stability in our national 
economy so essential to preserving a war 
economy which will permit of maximum 
production. 

Workers are entitled to a standard of liv- 
ing of health and decency that will permit of 
maximum war production, but beyond that, 
workers should not expect wage increases in 
the midst of a war. The life of an American 
soldier is a sacred thing. - There is something 
almost sacrilegious about insisting upon im- 
proving the economic conditions of our civil- 
ians at home above a standard of living of 
health and decency, while at the same time so 
many of our young men are suffering and 
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dying in our armed forces on foreign soil in 
order that our American way of life may be 
preserved. 

It is the obligation of all of us at home 
to dedicate ourselves to the task of ending 
this war in the shortest possible period of 
time and to effectuate that end we must be 
willing to increase our sacrifices at home to 
a degree not yet contemplated by most of us. 


So to make myself perfectly clear, I do 
not plead against this bill as a proponent 
of industry or as a proponent of labor, I 
plead against it because I think the prin- 
ciples of representative government 
which it violates are too precious to sacri- 
fice in the absence of a showing of neces- 
sity. I insist it must not pass if we are 
to protect and to preserve this form of 
government based upon a three depart- 
ment system of checks and balances. 

That is no overstatement. I mean 
that we cannot continue to give to indi- 
vidual men the power to exercise the tre- 
mendous authority which this bill would 
give to the Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, and maintain our 
check and balance system devised to pro- 
tect us from the abuse of power by offi- 
cials of government. It may be said, 
“What we can give we can take away. 
In case of abuse, Congress has authority 
to step in and correct the abuse, either 
by taking away power granted, or by 
restricting the power with some amend- 
ments.” 

Mr. President, I do not believe that is 
‘a very effective argument, judging from 
the wide power which the Congress has 
given to individuals during the past 12 
years. The fact is that abuses of power 
exist. Yet one looks almost in vain for 
any récord of action on the part of Con- 
gress during that period designed to 
check a power already granted when the 
power has been abused. There have 
been some exceptions. The point I wish 
to make is that the legislative pattern 
which is developing in this country is to 
give more and more power to some ad- 
ministrative agency, and not circum- 
scribe that agency with the necessary 
checks to prevent the exercise of arbi- 
trary action on the part of the Admin- 
istrator. 

When I speak of abusive practices, I 
should like to digress, in a way, although 
I think the principle is very much in 
point, to call attention to some abusive 
practices which I think are being en- 
gaged in by O. P. A. That is a good ex- 
ample, I think, of the administrative 
Officials of a great agency engaging in 
many abusive practices in the enforce- 
ment procedure of the agency. All over 
the country there is being practiced by 
enforcement_officers of O. P. A. the old 
technique sometimes employed by sher- 
iffs in talking their way into a free home 
without a warrant. The O. P. A. en- 
forcement officials are obtaining com- 
promises of alleged violations without 
following procedures which in my judg- 
ment consitute due process of law. 

I invite attention to an editorial pub- 
lished on March 16 in my home-town 
newspaper, The Eugene Register-Guard. 
The editorial is entitled “ ‘Trial at Curb’ 
Is Bad.” It reads as follows: 

“TRIAL AT CURB” IS SAD 


Grocers and other merchants of the La- 
Grande-Baker area in eastern Oregon are in 
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revolt against the O. P. A. practice which we 
discussed several months ago and dubbed 
“trial at the curb.” Not only O. P. A. but the 
income tax people and other Federal agencies 
have employed swarms of so-called enforce- 
ment officers who travel about the country 
assessing penalties against Violators. 

This is the way the scheme works: 

“Grocer A is confronted by an agent who 
accuses him of having committed X viola- 
tions during a certain period. He is given the 
choice between making a contest (which he 
could do in the courts) or offering an im- 
mediate ‘contributory settlement’ in favor of 
the United States Government. Most of the 
accused pay rather than risk expensive litiga- 
tion and other penalties.” 

There is grave danger of malpractice and 
corruption in this procedure. It is true that 
a record is made of settlements and these 
settlements are supposed to be confirmed by 
the local ration boards, but in most cases, so 
far as we can learn there is absolutely no 
valid record of the basis of the “contributory 
settlement” or of the discussions and argu- 
ments which take place between the agent in 
the field and the victim. And in any case, a 
ration board, under the present set-up, is not 
a court of law. 

The reports from LaGrande and Baker in- 
dicate that in some of the cases over there 
these “settlements” were made without con- 
sent of the ration board or the ration board 
wes actually instructed by O. P. A.’s field 
agents. McDaniel Brown, State director of 
O. P. A. says: 

“It does appear that the representative of 
the Portland district exceeded bis instruc- 
tions.” 

The only excuse which has ever been offered 
by O. P. A. and other agencies for this rotten 
procedure is war urgency. Not even the war 
can excuse such rank violation of the basic 
right of every citizen to something resembl- 
ing “trial by due process of law.” In com- 
mon prudence no Government agency can 
afford to turn scores of hastily chosen col- 
lectors loose on the land, with power to assess 
heavy cash penalties on the spot. It is a 
technique borrowed front the worst in big- 
time gangsterism. 


Before I came to the Senate my law 
office had pending a series of cases in- 
volving abuses not only on the part of 
O. P. A., but on the part of enforcement 
deputies of other agencies, including the 
War Labor Board. Let me say that I 
believe that when we come to consider 
anew the O. P. A. legislation, it is of 
vital importance that before we renew 
it we should review this question of en- 
forcement practices. I believe that price 
controls must continue after the war un- 
til civilian production can equal or bal- 
ance the purchasing power of our people, 
because unless we maintain controls of 
that type we shall be confronted with the 
cheapening of the American dollar. I 
see no other answer to the problem. 

As some have heard me say before, it 
seems to me that after the war our No. 
1 domestic problem, next to unemploy- 
ment—and of course both of them are 
connected—our No. 1 domestic problem 
will be to face the fight and win the 
battle against inflation, and we shall 
have to have O. P. A. controls in order 
to do that job. As I have said in several 
decisions we can never permit the pock- 
ets of American citizens to be filled with 
cheap money, because the moment we 
do that, we will have pockets close to 
empty stomachs. 

The application I wish to make of this 
observation relative to O. P. A. practices 
to the bill before us is that we cannot 
continue to- give administrative officers 
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of our Government the unchecked power 
which many of them are exercising under 
the broad grants of power which Con- 
gress has enacted in major legislation. 
I frequently refer to grants of power in 
legislation as the passage of “sleeper” 
clauses. We have a beautiful example 
of one in the pending measure. 

If we examine much of such legisla- 
tion, we find little clauses to the effect 
that the Administrator or the Director 
shall be empowered to issue such orders, 
regulations, and directives as in his judg- 
ment are necessary to carry on the pur- 
poses and the intent of the act. We 
read in vain elsewhere in the statute to 
find any adequate check upon those 
powers. Oh, yes, Mr. President, we are 
told that there is always an eventual 
chance to take an appeal to court. 
Many of the O. P. A. enforcement officers 
apparently are aware of that; and so 
they say to the victim, “Of course, you 
know that if you do not want to make 
this compromise and pay $2,500 in full 
settlement of our allegations of viola- 
tions amounting to many times that, you 
can go to court; but, you know, it will 
cost you a great sum of money to find 
out if we are right, and you cannot be 
sure that we will not win when we get 
to court.” 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senato: yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Iyield. . 

Mr, AIKEN. In his study of the situ- 
ation, has the Senator from Oregon 
found many instances or any instances 
in which emergency powers granted to 
the executive department in the last 12 
or 14 years have been relinquished, or 
instances in which the Congress has 
failed to renew such powers at the expi- 
ration date? 

Mr. MORSE. I know of no such in- 
stances, but I take it for granted that 
there have been some. 

Mr. AIKEN. I realize that the N. R. 
A. was done away with by the decision 
of the Supreme Court. I should like to 
ask whether any Senator knows of any 
instances of the sort I have mentioned. 

Mr. MORSE. I have not studied all 
the legislation, but I will venture the as- 
sertion that the whole pattern is one of 
giving the powers to an administrative 
agency and that agency retaining the 
powers, once they are vested. The pat- 
tern is not one which shows that Con- 
gress has been cautious about granting 
very broad, unchecked powers. 

Mr. AIKEN. My observation has been 
that every time emergency powers have 
been granted, they have been geared 
into the machinery of government, so 
that when the expiration date arrives, 
often those who were opposed to them 
in the first place do not dare repeal the 
powers, for fear they will wreck the ma- 
chine of which those powers have þe- 
come a part by that time. It seems to 
me the same situation would very likely 
develop under the emergency power 
which is proposed in the pending 
measure. 

Mr. MORSE. The observation of the 
Senator from Vermont coincides with 
my own views. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 
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Mr. TAFT. There are a few instances 
in which powers have been taken away. 
The chief one of which I think was when 
the Congress ended the power of the 
President to devalue the dollar. That 
power was renewed several times longer 
than it should have been, and was finally 
ended. 

Also, of course, various emergency 
agencies, such as the W. P. A, the 
N. Y. A., and the C. C. C., were finally 
abandoned, after running for probably 
3 or 4 years beyond the actual emergency 
which brought them into being. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I wish to say further 
that although I am sure I shall be found 
among those who believe that certain 
controls over the economic life of this 
country will be necessary for a period of 
time after the war ends, I shall also be 
found among those who will insist that 
in continuing the powers granted there 
shall be some amendments to some of 
the legislation which will provide for 
more adequate procedure for checking 
the abuses. I think that is particularly 
true in the case of O. P. A. legislation. 
As a general pattern, I would suggest in 
passing that I think when it comes to 
enforcing legislation passed hy the Con- 
gress we should look more to the De- 
partment of Justice to develop the 
techniques and procedures for enforce- 
ment, and we should be inclined, in my 
judgment, to favor the development of 
independent administrative tribunals to 
exercise powers of judicial review over 
executive agencies. As I shall Say later, 
of course one of the great weaknesses of 
the bill now proposed by the committee 
of conference is that under it we would 
not even have the appeal protection that 
we adopted by amendment at the time 
when we passed ‘he Senate bill. 

Of course it is easy to criticize. It 
seems to me there is a burden which 
rests on the shoulders of anyone who 
criticizes, namely, to offer constructive 
suggestions as to how the job should be 
done if it is not done in the way pro- 
posed. I think the bill passed by the 
Senate provided the machinery for do- 
ing the job. It was a combination, it 
seemed to me, of a voluntary system and 
sufficient compulsions to make it work. 
After all, as I said at the time when the 
Senate bill was under consideration here, 
it called for the granting of tremendous 
powers to the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission and to the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization in connection 
with the fixing of ceilings. But the fix- 
ing of ceilings would have done the job. 
The opponents say that if the pending 
measure is not passed, men will quit 
work and will rush to civilian produc- 
tion. 

The Senate bill contains controls to 
prevent that. The controls already exist 
under the Presidential powers under the 
War Powers Act, passed by the Congress, 
giving the President great authority. 
The powers of the War Production Board 
will continue. Under the Senate bill, 
with the power to fix ceilings the Govern- 
ment still would retain control over ma- 
terials and over transportation priorities. 
The priority power is a tremendous one. 
It seems to me that is all the compulsion 
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we can jusiify placing upon freemen, in 
view of existing needs, 

I was very much. interested in two 
statements made by the President in re- 
cent days. One of them was a statement 
he made in commenting upon the great 
charter entered into by Eric Johnston 
and by the heads of the A. F. of L, and 
the C. I. O. Let me point out that in 
my judgment there is an example of what 
a voluntary system ean do. If this Gov- 
ernment only would bring to bear the 
advice of industry and labor in the solv- 
ing of the manpower problems; if it 
would not preceed, as it has done too fre- 
quently, to issue instructions and orders 
without first finding out their applica- 
bility to the industries concerned; if it 
would counsel more with industry and 
labor, many of the problems which they 
face never would have arisen. 

What did the President say in regard 
to the charter which was previcusly re- 
ferred to? He said: 

I am very pleased to learn of your plans 
to organize a committee of representatives 
of industry and organized labor to insure 
the continued close cooperation between 
labor and management to win the war and 
the peace. The close cooperation between 
Jabor and management during the war has 
made possible cur great unexcelled achieve- 
ments in war production. That great co- 
operation must be continued to make pos- 
sible the full employment of labor and cap- 
ital under our system of free competitive 
enterprise when hostilities cease. I hope you 
will press forward with your plans and re- 
port to me from time to time the progress 
achieved. Ishall be happy to cooperate with 
you in every way possible. 


That is a great statement. In my 
judgment it demonstrates exactly the 
spirit with which the President should 
meet that great landmark in labor re- 
lations in this country. But I cannot 
reconcile the statement with the impli- 
cations contained in some of the Presi- 
dent’s language in connection with the 
work-or-jail bill. In that language he 
attempts to point out that this coercive 
measure, which provides, at least, the 
framework of an economic dictatorship, 
should be enacted in order to guarantee 
necessary war production during the 
closing period of the war. My suggestion 
is that if the President meant the lan- 
guage which he used when he passed 
judgment upon the recent industry-labor 
charter, he should proceed under a bill 
such as the one passed by the Senate, to 
bring together immediately a conference 
of representatives of American labor, 
American industry, and American farm- 
ers, and present them with whatever 
problems may exist in regard to man- 
power. In keeping with the spirit of the 
recent charter which has been referred 
to, and the language which he used in 
passing judgment upon it, the President 
should ask those representatives to work 
out, on a cooperative basis, the neces- 
sary program to make successful the ad- 
ministration of the Senate bill as orig- 
inally passed. In my judgment he would 
meet with a response from American 
labor, management, and farmers, which 
would not fail him, just as they have 
not failed him at any time during this 


war. 
The President has received and has 
deserved much cooperation; but, on the 
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record of war production which has been 
made, free Americans do not, deserve to 
have forced upon them an infringement 
of their liberties such as the President 
proposes by this bill. 

Mr, President, I shall comment now on 
the potential success in administration 
of the conference report if it shall be 
adopted. Please remember my comments 
in opposition to any stoppage of work. 
If the bill should be enacted, and any 
stoppages of work should occur, instead 
of helping the war-production program, 
the bill would prove to be a great obstacle 
to it.. I fear the bill would cause strikes. 
Why do I say that, Mr. President? Be- 
cause men are human. When they work 
under provocations which involve injus- 
tices, in the heat of anger or under emo- 
tional strains they frequently suffer 
lapses of good judgment. If we tell free 
workers that they must carry out a di- 
rective issued by some person in Wash- 
ington that they must remain on the job, 
or else—some of them will say, “Or else 
what?” Those who will suffer from such 
lapses of good judgment will still rep- 
resent a minority of labor. However, it 
is my honest belief that if this bill should 
be enacted into law it would result in a 
great increase in strikes throughout the 
country. What then must be done? It is 
said that this is not a no-strike bill. I 
agree. Nevertheless it could be used to 
break unions. We have not yet devised 
any scheme—and neither would this bill 
nor any out-and-out no-strike bill do 
sc—in this country to compel American 
workers to continue to work when they 
believe they are being imposed upon, and 
that a great injustice is being done to 
them. 

Mr, President, I believe that I can pre- 
dict some of the things which will hap- 
pen if this measure becomes law. The 
law will be used by a minority of em- 
ployers—while they may represent a 
minority they can still cause a great 
deal of trouble—to obtain a freeze order 
and then transgress the legitimate rights 
of organized labor within their plants. 
We have heard a great deal said about 
strikes during the war, but in most in- 
stances there was a mutuality of re- 
sponsibility in connection with those 
strikes; the employers cannot escape 
their fair share of responsibility for most 
strikes. There is no justification for 
labor striking even because of provoca- 
tion, but the fact remains that, under 
the so-called no-sirike, no-lockout agree- 
ment, too many employers have provoked 
labor. That is why, time after time, de- 
cisions of the War Labor Board in con- 
nection with strikes were unanimous in 
insisting that employers desist from cer- 
tain antilabor practices which were 
provocative of strikes. We never con- 
doned strikes. But if this bill is enacted 
into law some employers of the country 
will obtain a freeze order and we shall 
observe to what lengths they will go in 
order to injure the legitimate interests 
of labor. I think it is to the everlasting 
credit of American industry in general 
that it is protesting against the enact- 
ment of this measure. The great indus- 
trial statesmen of America know that 
their future security is not to be found 
in legislation which will create instead 
of present labor disturbances. Rather, 
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I think they are going to find that the 
great principles of the so-called Amer- 
ican labor code point the way under a 
voluntary systern of employer-labor re- 
lations to a type of procedure which will 
be necessary if American management, 
too, is to protect itself from economic 
regimentation. No, it is not an anti- 
strike bill, but it will not be conducive 
to labor peace. 

What will be another result of the 
bill? Another result will be the estab- 
lishment of freezes in certain plants to 
the advantage at least in the opinion of 
labor, of the owners of such plants, from 
which advantage they will reap mer- 
cenary profits. 

I do not agree with the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lan- 
GER] in all of the comments he made, but 
if we are to have a form of universal 
service act, I think it is very unfortunate 
that we do not go all the way, unless this 
is merely the first step in reaching the 
ultimate goal of regimentation. If we 
ever have a universal service act in the 
sense which has been discussed on the 
floor of the Senate, namely, that we will 
conscript all wealth and all labor under 
the guise that is necessary for a success- 
ful prosecution of the war, then we ought 
also to be willing to admit that the day 
that is done we will have lost the peace 
at home even though we may have won 
the war abroad. No, this bill cannot be 
justified on the ground that it will pro- 
duce more goods, but it should be criti- 
zed on the ground that it will seriously 
interfere with war production. 

We have had a little experience with 
labor freezes during the war. True, they 
did not have the same enforcement 
power behind them that this bill gives 
the Director of War Mobilization, but we 
have had some experiences with it in 
the lumber industry in the Pacific North- 
west. It did not do the job. It created 
much dissension in the ranks of labor 
and industry, and it was not very long 
before the Manpower Commission re- 
turned to the open voluntary procedure 
for getting men into the lumber indus- 
try. As many employers told me, it does 
not do any good to refuse to give a man 
a certificate of availability if he insists 
on one. Tell him that he is frozen to 
his job and he will say, “Who is going 
to freeze me toa job?” Unwilling work- 
ers are not productive workers. Pro- 
ponents of this bill can wrap the flag 
around themselves, they can make all 
the emotional appeals to patriotism they 
may care to make, but when an indivi- 
dual is confronted in a dispute with his 
employer on the issue whether or not he 
can or cannot leave his job, then, rightly 
or wrongiy, there will be many workers 
who will say, “We will test that freeze.” 

That is what I mean when I say that 
the pending bill, if passed, will bring 
about an interference with war produc- 
tion rather than be an aid to it. We 
saw it in the lumber indusiry. It did 
not work there, and I predict that it will 
not work if adopted as a national policy 
on a compulsory basis. 

I am sorry that so frequently during 
the course of the debate there have been, 
by implication, challenges to the patri- 
otism of men, depending upon which side 
of this issue they stand, I certainly 
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make no such challenge. I have no 
question of the patriotism of every Mem- 
ber of this body, irrespective of how he 
may vote; but, as I said early in my re- 
marks, I think it is most unfortunate 
that any question is raised with regard 
to whether a stand on this bill consti- 
tutes in effect a stand for the support or 
the nonsupport of our military forces. 

It might be said in passing that it has 
been my observation that our military 
forces do not wave the flag; they plant it 
in defense of American liberty, and I 
think there should be less flag waving at 
home and more planting of the flag in 
the defense of American liberties here at 
home. I feel, as we come to vote on the 
conference report, that each one of us 
will be called upon to make a decision as 
to whether he favors an extension of 
executive power at the'cost of legislative 
power. It is an extremely important 
principle of liberty. 

I should like now to comment on two 
statements made by the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Austin] in 
his remarks the other day in regard to 
the safeguards which are to be found in 
the pending conference report bill. As 
T recall, the essence of his remarks was to 
the effect that there is adequate protec- 
tion -provided in the bill to check the 
Director of War Mobilization if he seeks 
to exceed his authority. I listened to the 
remarks of the Senator from Vermont 
and then I read them at a later date, but 
I have failed to find any safeguards 
which would check the abuse of power 
to which I have objected in my remarks 
this afternoon. 

Now, Mr. President, with the assist- 
ance of the chairman of the conference 
committee I should like briefly to discuss 
some of the differences between the bill 
as passed by the Senate and the bill 
brought back to the Senate by the con- 
ference report, : 

As I understand, the primary differ- 
ence between the conference report bill 
and the bill as originally passed by the 
Senate is to be found in section 5 of the 
conference bill. Let me call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to section 5 of the 
conference report bill in contrast with 
section 4 (b) of the bill as passed by the 
Senate. 

The conference report bill reads, to the 
extent deemed by the Director to be nec- 
essary and appropriate to carry out the 
purposes and means declared in section 2 
of this act. Whereas section 4 (b) of 
the Senate bill read, “to the extent nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes and 
. meaning.” For my information, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas] to tell us if the use of the lan- 
guage “to the extent deemed by the Di- 
rector to be necessary” has any signifi- 
cance as contrasted with the language 
“to the extent necessary to carry out the 
purposes and meaning,” as set forth in 
the Senate bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I think that, excepting for a strained 
legal interpretation, which did not come 
‘into our discussion in conference at all, 
there is no significant difference. I real- 
ize that the Senator from Oregon is 
probably thinking of a contrast between 
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the two wordings as if he were pleading 
& case in court. No; the conference did 
not argue at all, as I remember, upon 
that point. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator has exactly 
in mind my concern, that is, assuming 
that we may get into court as a result of 
some of the actions of the Director of 
War Mobilization under the act, the con- 
gressional intent as to the extent of the 
powers granted becomes a very impor- 
tant question. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. There is no 
doubt about that. If the bill should find 
itself in court, and if, for example, at- 
torneys taking their respective sides 
were arguing the question, there is no 
doubt that the point raised by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon would be important, 
but the conference did not consider that 
subject. X 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, that 
illustrates, of course, one of my great 
fears. Would that I were not fearful of 
abuse of power, but I think it is quite 
a diferent thing to grant to an agency 
power to the extent necessary to carry 
out the purpose, and to grant to the Di- 
rector of the agency power to the extent 
that he deems it necessary. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tay- 
tor in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think thatin 
relation to the argument which the Sen- 
ator is making one should take into 
consideration the great fundamentals be- 
hind the powers of Congress and the 
powers of the Executive, and war powers. 
One should also take into consideration 
the great grants made by the Congress, 
being the war policy-forming branch of 
our Government, and the President, be- 
ing the great “war carrying out” branch 
of our Government, if I may use lan- 
guage not taken from the textbooks or 
the Jawbooks. If he will do so, I think 
the Senator will have his fears removed 
on this particular point, if he realizes the 
tremendous powers which have already 
been granted, and which it has been 
deemed the President would have as 
Commander in Chief, especially since the 
Civil War time, when these cases got into 
court after the war on the powers which 
President Lincoln had assumed. He can- 
not start a war, he cannot lay down pol- 
icy for a war, but Congress leaves to him 
the carrying on of the war. So Congress, 
without any restraint on the words, has 
said to the President this—and this is 
from the War Powers Act, which in a 
sense was our guide, not for words, but 
for theory: 

Whenever the President is satisfied that 
the fulfillment of requirements for the de- 
fense of the United States will result in a 
shortage in the supply of any material or of 
any facilities for defense or for private ac- 
count or for export the President may allocate 
such material or facilities in such manner, 
and upon such conditions and to such extent 
as he shall deem necessary or appropriate in 
the public interest and to promote the na- 
tional defense. 
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Of course, the grant in the declaration 
of war given the President is an all-out 
grant; that is, the Congress of the United 
States, in its full right, pledged not only 
the lives of Americans but their property. 
So that it would seem to me that in dis- 
cussing the bill, while there are differ- 
ences between a wording here and a 
wording there, there is no difference in 
the minds of the Senate when it is grant- 
ing the powers in the wordings employed. 

Then, too, we must consider the termi- 
nation provided in the act, which is so 
absolute and so complete, in spite of the 
fact that our Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, who seemed to 
feel that the bill was lacking for peace- 
time, failed to read the terminal facili- 
ties written into the bill. I think that in 
defense of the conference committee we 
should say that this is a wartime act en- 
tirely and completely, and not only that, 
but that it was never intended and never 
could be intended for general applica- 
tion over the hundred and thirty-odd 
million people of the United States. 

I know the_Senator will not be put 
out when I say that every witness who 
testified stated that the bill was needed 
to take care of particular conditions in 
particular places, and that it would 
never have general application. In 
spite of that, the Senator’s argument is 
logical, it is right, it is in keeping with 
what we are doing, but at the same time 
I ask him to consider the great grants 
which have been made, and to consider 
the fundamental necessity in govern- 
ment itself of leaving the execution of 
war, the carrying out of war, to the Com- 
mander in Chief, and I would appeal to 
him not to be frightened with the grants 
made, because we have made tremen- 
dously greater ones in the past, and we 
will continue to make them as long as 
we exist as a nation. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Utah, and I assure him I find it a 
very unhappy situation for me to be in 
disagreement with him. At a distance 
I have really been a student of his, and 
have marveled at the great statesman- 
ship he has given to this country as a 
Member of the Senate in handling in- 
dustrial relations problems before and 
during thé war. 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah. I thank the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE, I do disagree with the 
Senator fundamentally as to the neces- 
sity for the bill. I am aware of the fact 
that the testimony to which he alludes 
is in the record, and I have read the 
testimony, but it is testimony which is 
grossly lacking in adequate factua] sup- 
port. Much of it is in the form of alle- 
gations. Little of it is backed up by 
support in the way of evidence and, so 
far as I know, there is no satisfactory 
rebuttal testimony in the reports before 
the committee to the effect that the bill 
which the Senate passed would not 
work. If the Senate bill would work— 
and I have yet to hear any evidence that 
would convince me that it would not 
work—then we certainly do not need the 
drastic power which the conference com- 
mittee proposes in this bill.. We should 
not enact it in the absence of clear and 
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preponderant evidence that it is neces- 
sary. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I must ask the 
Senator to yield on that point, because 
no one worked harder for the Senate bill 
than did the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs. But 


Mr. President, 


there comes a time always when con- 


ferees enter a conference and have to 
bring about a meeting of minds; and 
that has been done in this case. If 
the Senator will ask us to point out how 
much of the Senate bill is in the confer- 
ence report, we can show him that in 
much of the theory and the provisions 
for administration the Senate bill domi- 
nates the whole of the conference re- 
port. On the other hand, with respect 
to the differences which exist, the Sen- 
ator’s arguments are valid and proper, 
and no one can ‘successfully gainsay 
them. 

Mr. President, I think we are back 
` again to the big question which the Sen- 
ator himself has passed upon in handing 
down decisions in cases which came be- 
fore him when he was a member of the 
War Labor Board. In those decisions he 
has pointed out strongly and well the 
powers of the President in wartime, and 
the need for action that has been taken. 
The Senator’s decisions have contained 
most convincing arguments in defense of 
the War Labor Board. No one has taken 
a firmer position than the Senator has in 
carrying out what I think has been the 
will of the American people. In his de- 
cisions the Senator has followed the 
great philosophy respecting the war pow- 
ers laid down in the Milligan case, which 
was-decided after the President had 
acted and after the war was over, at a 
time when sober judgment could be 
passed upon the constitutionality of the 
powers exercised by the President, and 
the differences between the powers of 
Congress and those of the President. In 
reading some of the decisions handed 
down by the Senator from Oregon when 
he was a member of the War Labor 
Board, I am sure he was guided by the 
philosophy of the Milligan case more 
than anything else, because he was able 
at all times, and he did at all times, point 
out the great distinction between the 
powers of the Executive and the powers 
of Congress respecting the making of war 
and the carrying on of a war. 

In spite of the fact that I personally 
would much rather be pleading for the 
Senate bill, and would much rather have 
the House recede and give us the Senate 
bill, I would have been happy if the 
House of Representatives had voted 
upon the Senate bill, and we had had 
the decision of the House upon it. But, 
as the Senator knows, the House did not 
vote on it, and we find curselves with the 
conference report. We have done the 
best we could. Even though we find dif- 
ferences in wording between the various 
measures, I do not think the pending 
measure is in the least inconsistent with 
our great fundamentals, from the con- 
stitutional standpoint and from the legal 
standpoint. This is an American act. 
It is not an act which is going to turn 
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our people into slaves. It is an act which 
gives to the President the power to carry 
through and carry on’ and execute the 
will of Congress and the will of the peo- 
ple of the United States to the successful 
culmination of the war. The war powers 
grant must of necessity be a grant suc- 
cessfully to carry on the war, and to use 
every medium consistent with law and 
consistent with the Constitution and 
consistent with the oath which all of us 
have taken, to bring about the defeat of 
the enemy. That is what the President’s 
war powers mean, as I understand them. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator very much for his observa- 
tions. They make me very happy in 
that they make clear to me that so far 
as the Senator’s choice is concerned he 
agrees with me that the bill passed by 
the Senate and the principles inculcated 
in it are to be preferred to the bill rec- 
ommended to us by the conference com- 
mittee. It seems to me that marks a 
very important point in this discussion. 
If the principles of the Senate bill are 
to be preferred, then I think our obli- 
gation is to defeat the conference biil 
and adopt the motion of the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. O’Manonsy] to 
recommit the issue to the conference 
committee for further recommendation. 

It is easy to say that one does not 
think that the bill could repass the House 
if resubmitted in its present form. That 
would be to discuss factors that none 
of us could determine for a certainty. 
Yet it is interesting to note that a good 
many Members of the House, several of 
whom voted for the bill, have told me 
since the House passed the bill that if 
they had another chance at it they 
would not vote for it. They felt that 
it Was speeded through the House at such 
a rapid rate that if they hed another 
chance at it they would vote against it. 
Hence I think that so far as parliamen- 
tary procedure is concerned, if what the 
Senator from Utah says is true, end I 
believe it is, that the Senate bill is to 
be preferred to the conference bill, we 
ought to vote the conference bill down 
and then have it recommitted for fur- 
ther study and report. 

Now in regard to the comments made 
by the Senator from Utah concerning 
the war powers of the President. I had 
not intended to mention that subject for 
I thought the personal reference might 
be misinterpreted. The Senator is quite 
correct when he says that as a member 
of the War Labor Board I wrote most of 
the decisions, if not all the decisions of 
the Board on the issue of the war powers 
of the President. I took a position in 
regard to the war powers of the President 
yet to be passed upon by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. I handed 
down a decision on the war powers of the 
President in the great Little Steel case 
in which I said in effect that in the ab- 
sence of any congressional act, Congress 
not having seen fit to set up the War 
Labor Board, but having left it to the 
President to set it up by Executive order, 
the President, who under our Constitu- 
tion, in my judgment, does have exceed- 
ingly broad powers with which to prose- 
cute a war, had the power to create the 
War Labor Board. My decision holds 
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that the war powers of the President are 
broad enough to support the jurisdiction 
of the W. L. B. Its jurisdiction, as you 
know, was challenged by the steel com- 
panies in that case. I held further that 
the President had the power to carry out 
the decisions of the W. L. B. at least until 
such time as the Supreme Court ruled 
to the contrary. All my decisions on the 
war powers of the President—and this 
is the vital point—rest upon the crite- 
rion that the exercise of a particular 
power in a particular case is necessary 
under the law of national necessity. It 
is a question of fact. That is why it is 
an issue subject in the last analysis to 
judicial review. 

The President, in my judgment, under 
his war powers, has the power in waging 
war to do anything on the military and 
the home front dictated by the law of 
national necessity. And until the Su- 
preme Court of the United States rules 
for the first time in our history as to the 
limits of the law of national necessity, no 
one in this country can tell how far the 
President can go under his war powers. 
But I am satisfied that he cannot go any 
further than is necessary in carrying 
out his war powers under national neces- 
sity created by the war. In applying 
that rule to this measure I fail to find 
even substantial evidence, let alone a 
preponderance of evidence in the record 
of this debate that supports a finding 
that the facts concerning war produc- 
tion warrant granting such broad and 
sweeping powers to the Director of War 
Mobilization. 

If a power is subject to abuse, or if a 
procedure is subject to abuse, I believe 
it is the obligation of the legislative 
branch of Government to check the dan- 
ger of the abuse. I cannot go along with 
the bill because I cannot read it without 
secing in it tremendous power being 
vested in one man. I believe that we 
ought to check it. I believe that we made 
some headway under the Senate bill in 
the direction of checking it; but we do 
not have in the bill as it comes from con- 
ference the checks which we had in the 
Senate bill, so far as appeal procedures 
are concerned. Under the Senate bill 
the Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission was to do the work. He was 
the one who was to make the surveys, 
fix the ceilings, and issue rules, regula- 
tions, and orders to carry out the pur- 
poses of the act. 

The Senate, with the utmost courtesy, 
acceded to an amendment which I pro- 
posed at the time the powers under the 
Senate bill were before us for considera- 
tion. That amendment provided that 
the tribunal which should pass judgment. 
upon the powers of the War Manpower 
Commission should not be a tribunal ap- 
pointed by the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission to pass judgment 
upon the reasonableness of the acts of 
the appointing authority. I argued that 
the appeal procedure, at least, ought to 
be transferred to another administrative 
agency. I proposed a transfer to the 
Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version. The Senate accepted my 
amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. 


Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think I 
should remark that the conference com- 
mittee was conscious of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon and 
accepted by the Senate. Mention was 
made of the fact that in the transfer 
from the Director of the War Manpower 
Commission to the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, it would 
be necessary, of course, to leave in the 
Director appeal power; but it should be 
pointed out that under the terms of the 
bill as reported by the conferees, the 
Director is to call upon other agencies. 
It is not only rational, but proper, to 
believe that the agency which would be 
called upon to establish ceilings would be 
the War Manpower Commission. The 
War Manpower Commission would es- 
tablish ceilings under the direction of the 
Director, and the Director would be un- 
der the direction of the President. At 
the same time, the Director of War Mobi- 
lization and Reconversion would appoint 
the appeal board. There would be two 
different institutions. So in spite of the 
fact that in the bill which is before us 
today there seems not to be respect for 
the Senator’s amendment, in practice 
and in administration there would be re- 
spect for it. 

I am glad that the Senator has 
brought up this point, because it was my 
intention, when I presented the confer- 
ence report in the first instance, to call 
attention to the appeal provision. and 
show that, due to the way in which the 
bill was rewritten, wherein we placed the 
over-all director of all the branches in 
charge of the administration of the act, 
it might seem that we had overlookéd 
the question of appeal in accordance 
with the Senator’s amendment; but in 
practice the Senator’s theory would he 
followed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the Senator’s explanation; but the 
fact remains that the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion would 
have the power to exercise, shall we say, 
original jurisdiction in all these matters. 
He would not have to call upon any other 
agency. He would have the power to 
exercise original jurisdiction if he should 
care to do so. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That, of 
course, is true; but that is not the way 
things work in our Government. If, for 
example, the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion should try to es- 
tablish an institution of his own, when 
& war manpower institution already ex- 
isted, the Senator knows what the Ap- 
propriations Committee of Congress 
would do in that regard. We have been 
operating for 150 years, and in that 
time we have learned that the check sys- 
tem works thoroughly. Under those 
circumstances I do not believe that the 
dangers which the Senator fears are real 
dangers, because if an effort were made 
to duplicate the War Manpower Com- 
mission, appropriations would be re- 
quired. 

Mr. MORSE. Under the provisions 
of this bill the Director of War Mobili- 
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zation and Reconversion would not have 
to establish any agency or set up any 
personnel to exercise on his own account 
what would amount to dictatorial judg- 
ment. When the Senator refers to how 
the Government works I cannot refrain 
from saying that there have been in- 
stances in which men in such positions 
as that of Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion have exercised their 
judgment, and have said, in effect, “This 
is the way it is to be.” I want the rea- 
sonableness of those judgments passed 
upon by men who are not appointed by 
the Director to pass judgment upon his 
own opinions. In my judgment this rep- 
resents a fundamental weakness in the 
bill. As I stated earlier in my remarks, 
we should develop at a very early date 


administrative tribunals to pass judg- , 


ment upon the reasonableness of the acts 
of executive officers. The members of 
such tribunals should not owe a job obli- 
gation to executive officers whose acts 
come before them for review. 

In my judgment we cannot pass over 
the procedural weakness of the bill by 
saying that in practice the power would 
be delegated administratively to other 
agencies. In my judgment what. would 
happen would be that many of the deci- 
sions would be dictated by the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion—I 
care not who he might be—because, given 
the great responsibility which the bill 
would place upon the office, it is only 
natural, men being human, that to pro- 
tect themselves they would see to it that 
they themselves passed judgment on the 
great issues. It is the judgments upon 
the great issues which I believe entitle 
the people of this country to protection 
from the exercise of arbitrary power. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. I am about to 
conclude. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The Senator 
from Oregon is making a great plea for 
the Senate bill, and I appreciate that. 
I am wondering if he can suggest how 
we might get the Senate bill, which was 
passed by such a large majority in the 
Senate, before Congress for its considera- 
tion. The Senator will remember that 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], at the beginning of the dis- 
cussion asked the Chair if it would be in 
order to send the conference report back 
to the conferees, so that the House of 
Representatives, which did not vote upon 
the Senate bill, might do so. The Chair 
ruled that it would be necessary to vote 
on the conference report first, that there 
must be action on the conference re- 
port, Can the Senator contribute in any 
way to a parliamentary situation where- 
by we could bring about a condition 
which would result in the House of Rep- 
resentatives voting upon or passing judg- 
ment upon the Senate bill? The bill 
passed the Senate with such a large ma- 
jority that I should very much like to see 
the House have an opportunity to con- 
sider it. That is our big problem. If 
the Senator has any ideas along that line, 
or if any other Senator has any ideas 
which might be helpful to that end, the 
chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs would like to hear them. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Utah flatters me by suggesting 
that I might have an idea how this great 
body could proceed parliamentarily to get 
through Congress the bill which ought to 
be passed. Let me say that I have great 
confidence in the Senator from Utah and 
in the distinguished majority leader, the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 
If the conference report should be voted 
down, and the bill sent back to confer- 
ence, I am confident that those two lead- 
ers on the other side of the aisle would 
at least see to it that a full hearing was 
obtained in the House on the merits of 
the Senate bill. 

I am satisfied that if we can just get 
the Senate bill reconsidered in the House, 
it will pass, because I think the House, 
too, has heard from the country. 

I said I was about to close, although 
perhaps at a later time I shall add a com- 
ment or two during the debate. How- 
ever, I cannot close without calling at- 
tention to a statement made by the 
President with which I find myself in 
complete disagreement. In issuing @ 
statement on the bill he said: 

The manpower situation is still serious. 
In the days ahead of us there will be great 
temptation for workers to leave war plants. 
The failure to enact legislation will make the 
successful conduct of the war even more dif- 
ficult. 

If the conference report is adopted, the 
Congress will have discharged its duty, and 
the responsibility, for effectively and fairly 
handling the manpower situation will be 
placed squarely in the executive branch. 


Mr. President, I must seriously quarrel 
with the observation that by adopting 
the conference report the Congress will 
have performed its duty. I think it will 
have performed a great disservice to this 
Nation if it adopts the report. If there 
is a manpower problem such as is indi- 
cated by the President’s statement, if 
there is danger that workers will leave 
the plants, then I think that danger can 
be averted if the President will proceed 
to call representatives of industry, labor, 
and agriculture together at once, and 
get them to proceed on a voluntary and 
cooperative basis to carry out the prin- 
ciples of the Senate bill. That bill main- 
tains the maximum amount of the exer- 
cise of individual choice compatible with 
the successful prosecution of the war. In 
my judgment, it preserves one of the basic 
liberties for which I think we are fight- 
ing. It saves us from adopting totalitar- 
ian methods as an instrument for win- 
ning the war, and it saves us from losing 
the peace at home. 

I should like to close with the follow- 
ing summary statements: 

First. My major premise is that these 
is nothing in the record to date to show 
that adoption of the conference report 
is necessary. 

Second. There is nothing in the record, 
in my judgment, which supports the con- 
clusion that the Senate bill will not do 
the job. We have from the chairman of 
the committee on conference the state- 
ment that if he were free to make a 
choice at this stage of the parliamentary 
proceedings, he would prefer the Senate 
bill. His observation carries great 
weight with me and convinces me all the 
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more that the conference report should 
be rejected. 


Third. This conference report should 


be voted down because if it is adopted it 
will create disunity in America at a time 
when we need the greatest possible 
amount of unity. 

In my judgment the pending measure, 
if enacted, will injure the confidence of 
millions of Americans—whether rightly 
or wrongly is immeterial now—in the 
good faith of this administration. 

I need make no apologies for the stand 
I have taken in support of many of the 
social objectives of this administration, 
but I am going to insist that social ob- 
jectives be attained and established un- 
der our representative form of govern- 
ment. It is the function of the judicial 
branch of Government to check abusive 
action on the part of the executive 
branch and legislative branches. The 
pending measure frightens me because I 
think it will feed the ammunition to 
those who are endeavoring to breed dis- 
unity in America today by raising the 
cry “the administration seeks to take 
over the economy of this country.” Ido 
not so charge, but I do charge that it 
proposes a procedure which makes it 
possible. Let me say that we cannot 
separate our substantive rights from our 
procedural rights. Men constantly are 
talking about deciding things on their 
merits and deciding things on the facts 
irrespective of procedure. Let me tell 
you that usually when they make such 
arguments and when at the same time 
they say, “Do not pay any attention to 
how we do it or to the procedure whereby 
we accomplish our end; let us get it 
done,” those men overlook the impor- 
tance of the observation that the sub- 
stantive rights of every American are de- 
‘pendent upon his procedural rights. 

If we allow the development of a pro- 
cedure which will permit dictation by 
agencies or branches of the executive arm 
of Government without proper control 
against abuses, then in my judgment we 
shall have started down the road which 
leads to the development of an ail-power- 
ful executive branch at the expense of 
the legislative and judicial functions of 
representative government. My plea as 
a freshman Senator to you who xnow so 
much more about government than I do 
is that the Senate keep its ear to the 
ground in regard to the tumult that will 
be created if the Senate of the United 
States today places its stamp of approval 
upon the exercise of arbitrary, discre- 
tionary, and unchecked power by the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization, whoever he 
may be. War production does not re- 
quire it. The law of national necessity 
does not justify it. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I rise to 
say a word in behalf of the conference 
report. I do so with great hesitation, 
because I should like to say to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Oregon 
who has just spoken that I believe he has 
presented to the Senate of the United 
States in the most effective way I have 
heard in a long time, some of the vital 
issues which are involved in the present 
controversy. I yield to no one in agree- 
ing with him as to the dangers to repre- 
sentative government of one-man con- 
trol, the dangers of using the war emer- 
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gency as an excuse for doing things which 
will lead us down the wrong road in the 
future. But, Mr. President, we are in 
the midst of a great war and Iam trou- 
bled by the fact that if we reject the con- 
ference report we may be offering no al- 
ternative. If the conference report is 
rejected, I fear that there will be no 
manpower legislation. 

I give the greatest credit to the senior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O'MAHONEY ] 
and the senior Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. Kizcore] for the bill they 
introduced, and on which we previously 
acted, I voted with enthusiasm for that 
bill and for the so-called Revercomb 
amendments, which, however, were not 
adopted. The conference between the 
House and Senate has made certain sug- 
gested changes. In the few remarks 


“which I shall make I shall attempt to in- 


dicate why I do not think those changes 
are serious. The decision is a difficult 
one for me, because fundamentally I 
agree with my friend the junior Senator 
from Oregon regarding the basic prin- 
ciples he has stated. I wish to say that 
in determining my own position on the 
pending measure, I give credit to the 
gocd faith and sincerity of other Mem- 
bers of this body who may arrive at a 
different conclusion from mine. There is 
no monopoly anywhere on patriotism. 
Every Senator who has spoken on this 
measure has convinced me of his patriot- 
ism. It has made no difference whether 
he was for or against the bill. I recall 
the words. spoken the other day by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr, VanpEenserG] who said that he 
sincerely believed that if he voted against 
the bill he would thereby aid the cause of 
production rather than curtail it. The 
Senator from Oregon has just made the 
same point. It is a matter of individual 
opinion as to which is the more effective 
method. 

I am glad that no partisanship is in- 
volved in this debate. I have heard Sen- 
ators on both sides of the aisle speak for 


` and against the conference report. 


I do not agree with the statement of 
the Senator from Oregon that the adop- 
tion of the conference report would be 
likely to resuit in destroying our national 
unity. I personally think the reverse 
would be true. I believe that the enact- 
ment of this legislation would tend to 
make our attitude toward war produc- 
tion more consistent and would 
strengthen cur national unity. 

I have entertained grave doubts as to 
how I should vote in this matter. I have 
come to the conclusion that a mistake 
which was made from the beginning in 
debating this manpower bill was in the 
use of some of the expressions in de- 
scribing it. I have heard the expres- 
sion “work-or-go-to-jail bill.” Sending 
people to jail is not our objective. I 
have also heard the expression “work- 
or-fight bill.” Ihave heard the expres- 
sion “slave labor,” which is obviously 
ridiculous. I do not believe any of these 
to be proper expressions. I yield to no 
one in my tribute to the magnificent 
management-labor production which has 
been achieved in this war without the 
necessity of compulsion. However, Mr. 
President, that is not the issue before us: 


If we pass this bill, we shall not be- 
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casting any reflection on management 
and labor. If I thought differently, I 
would vote against the bill. 

The issue before us is simply: What 
is the most orderly procedure which will 
bring about a full program of work and 
fight—not work or fight—in order to 
finish the war? This bill suggests a pro- 
cedure which is orderly and easily un- 
derstood. The debate has been con- 
fused by our overlooking the fact that 
we are in the midst of war and are not 
dealing with peacetime conditions. 
What the Senator from Oregon said ap- 
plied absolutely to peace conditions. I 
agree with him, and he will have my 
complete support in applying his prin- 
ciples to a peacetime economy. 

But fellow Senators, we are at war. 
Through this bill we are asking for cer- 
tain simple things. Why? Because 
those on whom we have placed responsi- 
bilities for waging the war, such as offi- 
cials in our War Department, and of our 
Navy Department, as well as the Chiefs 
of Staff, have stated that certain essen- 
tial war needs must be met. They have 
stated that dangers have existed in the 
hoarding of labor and in the misapplica- 
tion of labor. They have told us that as 
soon as peace is declared in Europe many 
will leave the plants in which they are 
working and seek employment in other 
industries. ‘This bill provides a proce- 
dure to enable those who are patriotic 
and want to cooperate to continue in 
their employment, and only penalizes 
those who may willfully try to take a 
selfish advantage of the situation. 

Mr. President, I feel that the pro- 
visions for so-called freezing jobs, and 
the provisions for establishing ceilings 
on manpower are reasonable steps to be 
taken in insuring continued war pro- 
duction. 

Furthermore, I like the provisions in 
the bill for surveys to be made in Army 
and Navy plants, and in private indus- 
tries to determine our war-manpower 
uses, : 

I wish to point out another feature of 
the bill. We have all heard of the need 
for more food. By adopting the revised 
Tydings amendment, which is incorpo- 
rated in the conference report, we shall 
be protecting labor on the farms from 
being drawn away from this essential 
industry. Even if the conference report 
is not adopted we should pass legislation 
embodying this important principle. 

Mr. President I cannot emphasize too 
strongly that the bill itself provides a 
fixed date of termination. The termina- 
tion date is slightly over a year from to- 
day. Today is the 2d of April. The 
termination of these broad war powers 
is the 30th of June 1946. In the original 
bill provision was made for termination 
of the law upon the declaration of peace. 
It is obvious that such drastic powers as 
those provided in this bill should termi- 
nate upon a fixed date and not depend 
upon the uncertainties of a formal peace 
declaration. The philosophy of the bill 
has been attacked, Again I remind those 
who attack it that we must consider the 
difference between war conditions and 
peace conditions. The Selective Service 
Act contains provisions similar to some 
of those contained in the bill now before 
the Senate. Do we consider that our 
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young men who have been and cre being 
drafted under the Selective Service Act 
are less patriotic because we told them 
they must go into the armed forces and 
prepare to fight? Can we look upon our 
soldiers who are fighting in Germany to- 
day and say that they are fighting in 
slave armies? Of course not. We would 
not even think of such a thing. Our eyes 
have been blinded by conflicting state- 
ments of the purpose of this measure. 
The Selective Service Act is an orderly 
procedure for building an army and a 
navy, and the measure’ now pending is 
designed similarly to insure continued 
preduction of necessary war materials. 

As we approach the culmination of 
hostilities in Europe and prepare to carry 
the war forward against Japan it is es- 
sential that there be no slowing up of 
the entire operation. By the enactment 
of this measure production will be car- 
ried on by cooperation between manage- 
ment and labor as it has been carried on 
in the past. This measure provides 
merely for an orderly procedure of chan- 
neling men into the plants where they 
are nceded and to keep them from stam- 
peding into other plants, a movement 
which might well impede the war effort. 

What are the objections made to the 
bill? Objection has been made to plac- 
ing power in the hands of one man. Of 
course. we would object to this in peace- 
time, but we are at war, It has been said 
that management and labor should not 
be required to have supervision of war 
industries placed in the hands of one 
man, implying that production will be 
taken away from management and labor. 
Iam unable to-find anything in the bill 
that. says that the Government or the 
War or Navy Departments will operate 
the plants; they will still be operated by. 
management and labor as they have in 
the past. 

It has been said that production is im- 
proving. Therefore it has been argued 
that we do not need the bill, Mr. Byrnes’ 
report of yesterday stated that conditions 
were much improved.. My own opinion 
is that, in spite of the fact that produc- 
tion is improving and we are about to 
move from victcry in Europe to the war 
in Japan, now is the proper time for the 
orderly procedure which the bill calls for. 
It has been said that the war is about 
over. I think we all know that we have 
many real problems ahead of use before 
we win the war against Japan. One war 
is ending, but the other war is still in 
progress. The great danger ahead is the 
confusion which faces us in the imme- 
diate future because of the change in the 
war situation. 

Mr. President, what about penalties? 
They seem to be summed up in one small 
paragraph. It is section 5 (b). which 
reads as follows: 

Whoever willfully violates the provisions 
of any regulation made under subsection 
(a)— 


Referring to ceiling and freezes— 


shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be punished by im- 
prisonment of not more than 12 months or 
by a fine not exceeding $10,000, or both. 


This is the usual penaliy clause in all 
of our war legislation. 
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And let me emphasize the words “will- 
fully violates:” Ido not anticipate there 
will ever be any need to impose penal- 
ties under this proposed act. I feel that 
the penalty provisions can be defended, 
although I was originally opposed to 
them, and voted to support the Senate 
bill. I feel that they can be defended 
on the ground that they protect honest 
ecoperators against willful, selfish chis- 
elers. I think we wiil all agree that 
when cur Nation is mobilized in time 
of war and we are calling upon every- 
.bedy to do his share, we are justified 
in saying to those few who will not co- 
operate, “Very well, you will have to 
take the consequences.” That is the 
only place I can see where the penalties 
are going to operate. The workingman 
will be aided and protected in contribut- 
ing his share to the all-out war effort. 

Therefore, I find myself supporting the 
conference report. We are in a desper- 
ate war; if we can only get our minds off 
such expressions as “slave labor,” 
“drafted labor,” and “work or go to jail,” 
and the other compulsory ideas, and get 
them on the idea of an orderly procedure 
to prevent chaotic conditions, to move us 
toward a right kind of solution of the 
problem which will face us, on VE-day 
and VJ-day, to heip those who want pa- 
triotically to cooperate, then I find Iam 
in a positive, not a negative, mood, a 
mood where I see that the unity of our 
country will be fostered by the all-out 
over-all equal pull of everybody. Then 
we can sincerely give a vote of confidence 
to our War Department, to our Navy De- 
partment, to our Chief of Staff General 
Marshall, and to our Chief of Naval Op- 
erations Admiral King. I believe that 
this is the important psychology today 
for the unity of our country. This will 
be my sincere vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado and Mr. 
BURTON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire briefly to discuss the con- 
ference report and the original Senate 
bill. It seems to me that some of the 


The 


debate has been unfair to the conferees- 


and to the conference report. When a 
conference is brought about and con- 
ferees are appointed to attend the con- 
ference, it is for the purpose of working 
out the differences between the two 
Houses. 

Mr. President, I understand the Sen- 
ator from Ohio has to make a 5 o’clock 
train, and I will yield to him. 

Mr. BURTON. I will ask the Senator 
to proceed. I have decided not to take 
the train. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Very well. 
I did not want to take the floor away from 
the Senator from Ohio, 

Mr. President, the House passed one 
bill on manpower, and the Senate passed 
another. They were as far apart as the 
two poles; they were entirely different, 
and they produced this highly controver- 
Sial and very difficult problem. Conferees 
were appointed. I asked that I be not 
named on the conference committee; I 
did not want to be on it because I knew 
the difficulties that would confront the 
conferees; but I was named, nevertheless, 
and I did my very best to have returned 
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to the Senate a bill as nearly like the Sen- 
ate version as it was possible to bring out 
of the conference. 

We sat in conference for 5 days, the 
Senate conferees on one side of the table 
and the House conferees on the other. 
We tried in every way we could to work 
out a basis of agreement. None seemed 
possible, The House stuck to its position, 
and the Senate stuck to its. There was 
a stalemate if ever there was one. Then 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AUSTIN], 
who is a most resourceful and able gen- 
tleman, brought forth the only kind of 
approach to this problem which was pos- 
sible. It is not possible to ride a horse 
in two different directions at the same 
time; so the Senator from Vermont, al- 
though he did not use that expression, 
got two horses, the Senate horse and the 
House horse; he teamed them and tied 
them together and brought forth a bill 
containing all the Senate provisions and 
all of the House provisions, and with that 
approach the conference finally got un- 
derway. We considered if back and 
forth for a day or two, and finally I made 
a motion. 

I have noticed in the press that I have 
been charged as being the author and 
sponsor of the compromise bill which is 
now before the Senate. I wish to say 
that I did not write one word of the bill. 
I did not even write a comma or a semi- 
colon or a period or dot an “i” or cross a 
“t” of the original Senate bill or of the 
bill that was finally agreed upon by the 
two Houses. If I am the author of the 
conference report, if I am its sponsor, it 
would seem. to me that I should have 
taken a more active part in drafting its 
provisions. 

The Senator from Wyoming {Mr. 
O’MaHoney] and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE] and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] are the 
authors of the original Senate Lill. Sub- 
sequently, of course, it was changed to 
some extent on the floor of the Senate, 
but they are the authors of that bill and 
not the Senator from Colorado. 

What is my crime? What is it that I 
have done with respect to the conference 
report? Merely this: When the House 
bill and the Senate bill, tied into one bill, 
were before the conferees, I made a mo- 
tion in conference that every provision 
in the combined bill relating to the draft- 
ing of individuals be eliminated and de- 
leted. I was surprised when the House 
conferees accepted that proposal. I was 
surprised because they had been fighting 
for many days, and they seemed to be 
wedded to the idea that we must have a 
draft of labor im whatever bill was 
brought forth. They accepted it so 
quickly that I began to look under the 
seat to see what was there. It occurred 
to me that perhaps it was an antistrike 
bill, and so I asked the conferees. We 
had with us the legislative counsel of the 
House and the legislative counsel of the 
Senate. I asked the conferees whether 
or not it was an antistrike bill and 
whether or not under the provisions of 
the conference report, upon which we 
had almost agreed, if the pending strike 
of the coal miners, about which we have 
heard so much, should take place the 
miners could be punished by a year in 
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jail and a fine of $10,000, if they went 
out on strike. I was assured by the 
lawyer members of the conference, and 
I was assured by the counsel, that this 
was in no manner, way or means an anti- 
strike bill, that it could not be used for 
that purpose. So I was satified, and I 
signed the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I gladly 
yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Referring for a mo- 
ment to the statement the Senator from 
Colorado has just made, that the counsel 
assured him and the conference com- 
mittee that this was not an antistrike 
bill, that there was nothing in it which 
could prohibit men from striking, are 
we not face to face with the fact as to 
the legal effect of the conference bill, 
that, if it shall be enacted, it will require 
men to stay on the pay rolls, but there 
is nothing in the wide world in it which 
will require them to do any work? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
a point which I am not capable of dis- 
cussing. The language speaks for itself. 
It provides for a freeze, and if a man 
violates the freeze and is to be penalized 
under the language of the conference 
report, criminal action must be brought 
against him in court, the case must be 
submitted to a jury, and if he is found 
guilty of willfully—the word “willfully” 
is used—and voluntarily quitting his em- 
ployment in a plant which has been 
frozen, I suppose the judge would assess 
some penalty upon him. 

I am unable to make any separation 
between an individual voluntarily quit- 
ting his job and laborers quitting en 
masse-—group quitting. I cannot make 
a distinction between giving up a job 
voluntarily as in individual, and giving 
up a job voluntarily as a member of a 
group. - But the lawyers contended that 
in the case where a group go out on 
strike, they are not quitting their em- 
ployment. 

Mr. CORDON. Will the Senator from 
Colorado yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. However, we do not 
need legal talent to enable us to under- 
stand that if they go out, for whatever 
purpose, they are not producing war 
- goods, and are not helping the war 
effort. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The dif- 
ferences between the Senate bill, which 
was passed by an overwhelming vote of 
63 for and 16 against, and the confer- 
ence report, are these: Under the Senate 
bill the operating agency was to be the 
Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. Under the conference report 
the job has been handed to the Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion, the boss of the Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission. 

I think a mistake was made when that 
change was adopted. I thought so when 
we were in conference. I know there is 
a difference of opinion, but in my judg- 
ment the War Manpower Commissioner, 
Mr. McNutt, has done a magnificent job 
with the powers he has had. He has 
tried to operate on the voluntary sys- 
tem and keep the plants going, to provide 
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labor for the plants, and to shut down 
nonessential plants so far as it was 
possible for him to do so. I think he 
has done fine work, and personally I 
very much favor the Senate version, giv- 
ing to the War Manpower Commissioner 
the power to administer the provisions of 
the bill. 

The War Manpower Commissioner is 
now operating without the benefit of 
statute. He is operating by means of di- 
rectives, and that is not a very effective 
way to function. That method has pro- 
duced unfortunate results. It is de- 


veloping a disrespect for law. Disre-° 


spect for the Federal Government is pro- 
moted by having officials function ‘with- 
out. the benefit of statutes. But. that is 
what we have been doing, and Mr..Mc- 
Nutt has. gotten his job done by follow- 
ing the voluntary system, and by work- 
ing without the benefit of statutes. 

The House Members of the conference 
insisted that. the Director of War Mo- 
bilization -and Reconversion be given 
charge. They argued that .provision 
could be made so that such duties as 
would fall to the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission might. be dele- 
gated to-him by the Director of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion; in other 
words, that the powers under this kind 
of legislation were so important and so 
drastic that they should be delegated to 
the highest possible authority. Their 
argument sounded. reasonable to most 
of the conferees. I did not agree with 
it, but I did not have my way, and the 
bill was rewritten so that the Director of 


War Mobilization would be the active 


and. operating agency under the bill. 

During the course of the debate much 
has been said about the delegation of 
authority to the Director; and it has been 
contended that it is unwise to repose in 
the Director the’power granted to him by 
the bill and the right to pass on his au- 
thority. to subordinates: I call atten- 
tion to the fact that Congress has already 
written that kind of a provision into the 
law.. We wrote it into the law which 
created the Office of Director of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion. In the War 
Mobilization ‘and Reconversion Act of 
1944, to be specific, the important sec- 
tion is section 101 (d), and it contains a 
delegation of power. I have the lan- 
guage before me, and I shall read it into 
the RECORD: 

To the fullest extent practicable, the Di- 
rector shall perform the duties imposed upon 
him through the facilities and personnel of 
other executive agencies, and for that purpose 
only he is authorized to delegate to the ap- 
propriate agencies and provide for the re- 
delegation of the powers and duties vested in 
him, except the power to issue orders and 
regulations to other executive agencies. 


The exemption does not affect the del- 
egation of power which was made under 
the pending bill. 

The following reasons may be ad- 
vanced for construing this sentence to 
apply to future functions vested in the 
Director, as well as to functions vested 
in him by the act creating his office: 

First. The language itself is broad 
enough to include such future functions. 

Second. The sentence is preceded in 
the same paragraph by administrative 
provisions of general applicability to the 
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Director and his functions. Clearly these 
provisions would apply in the case of 
future functions vested in the Director. 
There is no reason to think the authors 
of the act intended the application of 
this sentence to be restricted to functions 
under this particular act any more than 
in the case of the preceding sentence. 

Third. The following sentence is ex- 
pressly limited by the words “under this 
act.” This may be said to indicate that 
when the authors of the act intended to 
have such a limitation they expressly 
provided for it, and that where it is not 
expressly provided for in the act it 
should not be read in. 

Fourth. When an act creates a new 
administrative agency, there is nothing 
unusual about. including general admin- 
istrative provisions which are to apply to 
such functions as-may be vested in such 
agency in the-future. 

Incidentally it might be noted that the 
exception from the power to delegate, 
which appears at the end of the sentence, 
is limited to “orders and regulations to 
other executive agencies.” This appar- 
ently refers to orders and regulations 
authorized by section 101 (c) (2) of the 
act. Apparently the exception would not 
apply to regulations of the sort author- 
ized by the manpower bill. 

The argument falls flat that the bill 
provides for a new delegation of author- 
ity. The Director of War Mobilization 
already has the authority, under laws 
which are now on the statute books. 

The other additions to the Senate ver- 
sion include the application of the pen- 
alty clause in section 5 to all violators, 
employees and employers. It seems 
hardly consistent to pass laws and pro- 
vide that men shall not do certain things 
without imposing penalties. That is not 
the practice of the Congress. Whenever 
we pass a law prohibiting people from 
doing certain things we always include a 
penalty for violation of the statute. A 
penalty clause will be found in every ef- 
fective law passed by the Congress. So 
that did not seem to be such a radical 
departure from regular congressional 
practice. 

Another change is in section 5 (2), 
which provides for the acceptance of em- 
ployment by workers. The Senate ver- 
sion read as follows: 

To prohibit or regulate the hiring, rehiring, 
solicitation, or recruitment of new workers 
by employers— 


Then the conferees added— 


and the acceptance of employment by 
workers. 


We heard much debate the other day 
concerning paragraph (2), but the argu- 
ment came quite late. That language 
was already written into the bill by the 
Senate and adopted by a vote of 63 to 16. 

Some Senators who took part in the 
debate turned back to section 2 and 
found a great deal of complaint with sub- 
section (b), as follows: 

(b) The purposes of this act are to provide 
the most practicable and effective means to 
accomplish the fulfillment of such obligation 
and to provide for making the most effec- 
tive use of the manpower resources of the 
Nation by the following means, among 
others: (1) By providing for the accurate 
determination of manpower requirements 
and supply, and of the relative urgency of 
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the needs of employers for workers; (2) by 
reducing wasteful labor turn-over and un- 
necessary labor migration; (3) by channel- 
ing available manpower to employments in 
which workers will contribute most to the 
war effort; (4) by making available, for work 
in essential activities, workers presently em- 
ployed in activities of relative unimportance 
to the war effort— 

A great hullabaloo was raised about 
clause (4) in the Senate— 
and (5) by promoting the maximum utili- 
zation by employers of their available work 
force. 


As I have said, Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate debated that subsection for hours. 
The debate, however, came late. That 
is the exact language of the Senate bill. 
Yet it was debated and some Senators 
tried to have it eliminated from the con- 
ference report ,in spite of the fact that 
the Senate had already adopted the lan- 
guage by an overwhelming vote. 

. Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Colorado yield to the Senator 
from Vermont? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. For a long time there 
has been in my mind the question, Is 
there authority in the bill for the Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization to recruit men 
and women for foreign employment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. For for- 
eign employment? 

- Mr. AIKEN, Yes. For instance, for 
work in north Africa or in the Philip- 
pines. The Philippines, of course, would 
not be a foreign country. But could he 
recruit men and women for employment 
in countries outside the United States? 
I do not see any prohibition of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No; I do 
not see any prohibition of it either; but 
if such an authority exists it is contained 
in the original Senate bill for which the 
Senator himself voted. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is true. And if 
workers were accepted for foreign serv- 
ice, they could be frozen into their jobs 
in foreign service, could they not? Of 
course, it is the conference committee 
bill which would permit the Director to 
freeze such workers in foreign service 
once they were there. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Para- 
graph (3) of section 5 is a freeze pro- 
vision, and that was not in the original 
Senate bill. 

Mr, AIKEN. The original Senate bill 
provided that the Director could recruit 
for service at distant places, and pay the 
workers’ expenses in getting to their place 
of employment, and if they did as they 
were told while they were there he should 
pay them their passage home. However, 
if they did not do the kind of work they 
were told to do they would be left there, 
so far as the Director was concerned. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think it 
should be said that the bill could not 
operate in a place where the United 
States does not have jurisdiction. 

Mr. AIKEN. It would operate in this 
way, as I remember the wording of the 
bill—I do not have it before me—that if 
workers accepted work, we will say, in 
north Africa, and went there and then 
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wanted to return home, the Director of 
War Mobilization could say, “I am not 
going to pay your fare home, and fur- 
thermore you are not going to receive 
any certificate when you get home.” 
Would not that have the effect of freez- 
ing them there? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Civilian work- 
ers would go out of the country under 
contract with their employers. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the bill is passed, and 
if the Director of War Mobilization can 
force men to go from Pennsylvania to 
California to find work, it might be de- 
sirable that he also have authority to tell 
them that they have to go to the Phil- 
ippines to work. I was seeking informa- 
tion. It seems to me that such workers 
could be practically frozen in their work 
in any part of the world if the Director 
could once persuade them to go there. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it seems to me that the Senator’s 
difficulty lies in the fact that he is mix- 
ing up recruiting with drafting. Re- 
cruiting is not drafting. Recruiting is 
bargaining with a man. A worker is told 
that a certain job is available, and he 
says, “Very well, I will take it.” After 
he takes it, if it is in some kind of essen- 
tial war work, it is true that the Director, 
if he thinks it is advisable, can place a 
freeze on that particular kind of work. 

Mr. AIKEN. And he can freeze work- 
ers in any part of the world. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. But the 
acceptance of the work is voluntary. We 
are not going to draft a man for foreign 
service. We are not going to take him 
by the nape of the neck and put him in 
foreign service and freeze him on the 
job. The motion of the Senator from 
Colorado in conference eliminated all 
that. There is no draft in the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. My question is, If he is 
once recruited could he be frozen in his 
job in the Philippines or north Africa or 
any other part of the world just as he 
could be in any part of the United 
States? It appears to me that the pro- 
visions of the measure, considered to- 
gether, which permit the Director to re- 
fuse the worker a certificate, or a clean 
bill of health, or whatever it is when he 
comes home, and also permit the Direc- 
tor to refuse to pay the worker his fare 
home would have the result of quite ef- 
fectively freezing him in any country, 
whether under the jurisdiction of the 
United States or not. It is on that sub- 
ject I wanted to receive information. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Iam sure 
this statement will satisfy the Senator: 
The Director has to move through a cer- 
tain course before he can place a freeze. 
The bill sets up standards and provides 
regular channels, and makes provisions 
for that sort of thing. The Director 
must find that an area is in bad shape, 
and must declare it to be in bad shape 
before he can place a freeze order on it. 
It is not an automatic thing. Employ- 
ment in war factories is not automati- 
cally frozen. Specific areas are dealt 
with. Under the provisions of the con- 
ference report each area, each plant, 
may have a freeze placed upon it, so as 
to take care of the spotty situation which 
confronts the Nation in regard to unem- 
ployment. There is no over-all shortage 
of workers. The situation is spotty. The 
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bill provides for a spotty remedy. The 
Director can place a freeze order on a 
plant which is extremely essential, which 
is falling behind with its orders, which 
isnot keeping up. A freeze can be placed 
on such a plant, and more laborers 
brought in; but they go in voluntarily. 

Mr. AIKEN. If this bill is to be used 
for post-war purposes, I would expect 
that there might be a great deal of labor 
required, for instance, in the Philippines, 
and I would also say that according to 
the wording of the bill a man can vir- 
tually be frozen there. I still say that 
I do not know that that is undesirable, 
but I believe that anyone recruited for 
such a purpose should be recruited with 
his eyes open. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Colorado 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think we 
ought to say that this bill does not pro- 
vide for post-war activities. There is a 
definite termination date in the bill. It 
is a war hill, and it. effect would ter- 
minate even before the end of the war, 
m i war should last beyond June 30, 
1946. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was simply going by 
what the Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion said in his report on 
Saturday. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I hope we 
shall not have to defend anything more 
than the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mı. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In that connection, 
I wish to state that there is nothing in 
the report of the Director of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion which by 
any stretch of the imagination could be 
interpreted as extending the law beyond 
the date of termination stated in the bill 
itself. If I may trespass upon the time 
of the Senator from Colorado, let me 
say that we all expect that the war in 
Europe will be over before the war in 
Asia is concluded. During the interim 
between the end of the war in Europe 
and the end of the war in Asia, there 
may be a shifting of manpower. Ques- 
tions of unemployment and the shifting 
of manpower from one factory to an- 
other, if such a thing should take place, 
would unavoidably have some effect 
upon the question of reconversion when 
the war is over; but it would be only an 
incidental effect. 

I do not care what Mr. Byrnes may 
have said in his report. I read all that 
was in the newspapers yesterday about 
it, and I have just now received an off- 
cial copy of the report. I find nothing 
in it which in any way attempts to cre- 
ate the impression that the act of Con- 
gress itself would not terminate when 
it says it shall terminate, namely, on 
dune 30, 1946, or sooner if the President 
should issue a proclamation, or if Con- 
gress by concurrent resolution should 
terminate the act sooner, 

So I think we need have no fear about 
what may happen after June 30, 1946, 
because if the act is not terminated 
sooner, it will automatically be ter- 
minated then, unless it is extended. 
Whatever may occur after that will be 
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incidental. It will not be the primary 
object of the bill itself. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. AITKEN. The Congress has been 
very good about extending emergency 
powers at the request of the President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should not say that 
the Congress has been good. I should 
say it has been wise. It is not a question 
of goodness. It is a question of wisdom, 
and almost of compulsion, which is in- 
volved in the extension of most of the 
emergency laws. 

Mr. AIKEN. I can see that an act 

-such as this might aid in the reconver- 
sion period. I can see also that we might 
pay a very high price for such aid: 

Mr, BARKLEY. It would be purely in- 
cidental aid. It would not be the pri- 
mary object of the bill. No one would 
advocate this legislation on the ground 
of resonversion in the post-war period. 
If it is of any help in that respect, the 
help will be purely incidental, and be- 
cause of what may take place in produc- 
tion in our factories prior to the termi- 
nation of the act on the ist of July 
1946. 

If I may trespass further upon the 
time of the Senator from Colorado, let 
me say that so far as the recruiting fea- 
ture of the conference report is con- 
cerned, it is just as though there never 
had been a war, and we had had all over 
the country recruiting stations for the 
Army and Navy. In front of every post 
office there would be a flag, together 
with a poster of some kind, urging men 
to “Join the Navy and See the World.” 
However, under those circumstances no 
one could compel anyone to join the 
Navy. The recruiting officers would be 
at their stations to receive applications 
of men who wanted to enter the service. 
The recruiting officers would explain in 
detail what service in the Navy or the 
Army would entail.. The men would 
enter the service voluntarily. After en- 
tering the service, of course, they would 
be subject to the orders of the Navy 
Department or the War Department. 

The recruiting referred to in the con- 
ference report is that sort of recruiting. 
It involves the acceptance by agencies of 
the Government of voluntary applica- 
tions from men who wish to work in 
factories, There is not a line in the con- 
ference report, as I read it, which would 
enable the Government to send a human 
being anywhere in the United States 
from where he now is. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
the understanding which we had. It 
was my motion that all provisions to the 
contrary be deleted. If the lawyers left 
any such provision in the bill, they did 
not do their job properly; and I believe 
that they did their job properly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. AsI read the confer- 
ence report bill, the only basis of the 
argument as to compulsion revolves 
around the question of freezing. I am 
glad that the Senator from Colorado 
made the explanation that by no stretch 
of the imagination could there be an 
over-all freezing of everyone where he 
is now working. 

Let us visualize the situation. Our men 
fighting all over the world need air- 
planes, guns, ammunition, and uniforms. 
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Let us suppose that a certain factory in 


the United States is making airplanes, 
and running along smoothly. It may be 
supplying the demand of the men in the 
Air Corps. Then, let us suppose that for 
some reason the workers, either in groups 
or as individuals, should decide that they 
would like to get out of the airplane fac- 
tory and go somewhere else while the go- 
ing was good and because they desired, 
in view of the fact that the war was 
nearly over, to get in on the ground floor 
of civilian employment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. And per- 
haps beat some soldier to a civilian job. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And perhaps beat 
some soldier to a civilian job, because the 
men in the factory are closer to the job, 
and can leave. Uncle Sam, through 
whatever agency is established—either 
the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, the War Manpower Com- 
mission, or some other agency—would 
say to those men, or to a single individ- 
ual, in the airplane factory, “Hold on. 
Our boys are still fighting all over the 
world. They need airplanes. You stay 
here until the need has been supplied, 
and there is no longer any doubt about 
their getting the airplanes which they 
need. You stay here until that need is 
supplied.” That is all that is meant by 
freezing. It might not apply to more 
than one factory in the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It might 
not apply to any factory. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It might not apply 


“to any factory. It would all depend upon 


the circumstances. 

It would be unthinkable to me that the 
strong arm of the Government of the 
United States could take one man on one 
side of the street, put him in uniform, 
and send him all over the world to fight, 
bleed, and die for his country, and yet 
be powerless to say to a man on the other 
side of the street, who has not put on a 
uniform, and who may never do so, 
“Hold on; do not leave this factory until 
your buddy on the other side of the 
ocean has all the airplanes, guns, bombs, 
ammunition, and everything else that he 
needs.” 

It seems to me incredible that our Gov- 
ernment should say to the soldier, be- 
cause he happens to be wearing a uni- 
form and is in an area of danger, that 
he must take the chance of running short 
of the necessary supplies, either because 
we do not have the power or the willing- 
ness to say to his neighbor, “You stay 
in this factory until your buddy on the 
other side has been supplied.” 

That is all that freezing means to me. 
It is just as much a military operation 
as the fighting of the Battle of the Rhine, 
or the fighting on Iwo Jima, in Japan, or 
in China. It is a part of the military 
movement. It is a part of the resources 
which we pledged ourselves to make 
available to our men when we declared 
war. We said that we would pledge all 
our resources. That meant not merely 
copper, coal, and iron, or the wool from 
a sheep’s back; it meant all our re- 
sources. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Including 
services. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It meant human as 
well as material resources, and included 
services. 
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So. far as this war is concerned, I do 
not recognize any. difference between the 
power of the Government to deal with a 
man who is working on the farm between 
the plow handles, and who is told, “You 
must quit plowing and put on a uniform 
and fight and die, if necessary, in order 
that other men may continue to plow,” 
and the power of the Government to. say 
to another man who is plowing in the 
same field, or to a man who is making 
airplanes, guns, or anything else that the 
other boy needs, “You must remain at 
your job so long as our fighting men re- 
quire the preducts of your labor.” Why 
should we say to such a man, “You are a 
free agent; you do not have to make any 
contribution to the war effort unless you 
wish to do so”? ‘That is all the confer- 
ence report would do, as I see it. 

The question of compulsion is sort 
ofanightmare. No one likes compulsion. 
I do not see in the pending conference 
report the semblance of involuntary 
It-is all a part of the war 
effort; it is all-in keeping with the de- 
cisions of our highest Court, namely, that 
Congress not. only has the power to de- 
clare war but it has the power to do all 
things necessary to wage successful war. 
It would be a stupid interpretation of our 
Constitution for our courts to hold that 
the Congress can declare war but, after 
declaring it, cannot do anything toward 
winning it. 

I apologize to the Senator for tres- 
passing on his time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I thank the Senator for his con- 
tribution. 

Let me say that I think the spotty situ- 
ation which exists relative to manpower 
problems should be mentioned. If the 
situation were not spotty but were gen- 
eral, it would be quite easy to pass a law 
to fit the whole picture, and to make 
such a law the final answer. It is not 
possible to do that, because conditions 
are spotty. Since we do not wish to 
cause any more distress then is neces- 
sary, we provide for the delegation of 
power which can be exercised in the dis- 
— of the Director of War Mobiliza- 

ion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the report received 
within the half-hour—the final report 
of Mr. Justice Byrnes, who relinquishes 
his position today—attention is called to 
the spotty condition, and in that report 
the statement is made that the condi- 
tion is not an over-all one, it is not one 
which prevails everywhere, but it pre- 
vails only in certain regions. It is for 
the purpose of leveling off the situation 
in those areas that we are undertaking 
to enact legislation by which we will 
grant to an agency of government the 
power to say that if today the number 
of men working in a certain factory is 
not sufficient to enable the factory to 
turn out on schedule what it is expected 
to turn out, the men shall remain there 
until the need is met. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. And if 
such authority is to be granted, we must 
leave its application to the discretion of 
someone in whom we have confidence. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course. We are 
all human, and we must make allow- 
ances for human frailties; but, with all 
our misgivings about what we call one- 
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man power and the arbitrary adminis- 
tration of law, it would be infinitely bet- 
ter to give someone the power to deter- 
mine where the shortages exist than it 
would be to pass a law freezing everyone 
everywhere, for fear there might be a 
shortage somewhere, and, therefore, in 
order to cover that situation, to apply 
the law to everyone wherever he worked. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the Senator for his further observa- 
tion. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask a 
question. Ifa man happen: to be work- 
ing in Honolulu or Dakar, could he be 
frezen to his work there? In other 
words, could a worker be frezen to one 
job as well as to another job? I under- 
stand he could be. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The an- 
swer is that he could be under certain 
conditions. The conditions are laid 
down in the conference report. It would 
not be automatic by any means. The 
Director would be required to find that 
certain things existed, before he could 
declare a “freeze.” But he could declare 
a “freeze” in areas in which there was a 
need for essential employees. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is what I wished to 
ascertain. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to make a brief 
observation and then ask a question. 

I know the Senator knows that there 
.are literally thousands of men in war 
plants today who have been persuaded 
to stay there, when what they wanted 
to do all along and what they want to 
do now is to go into the armed services. 
I think it is important that we make that 
point clear in the Recorp, in view of 
certain innuendos that, at least, one 
reads about in the newspapers today, 
namely, that many persons are working 
in wax plants because they do not wish 
to participate in the military services. 
Various agencies of government tell us 
they have had great difficulty in getting 
men to stay in the war plants because 
they want to go into the armed services, 
and because they have wanted to do so 
since the beginning of the war. For in- 
stance, in the aircraft industry, the 
lumber industry, the copper industry, 
the railroad industry, mining, and right 
down the line, there are thousands and 
thousands of men who do not want to be 
there, but they have been persuaded to 
stay there because the Government and 
the agencies of government have rep- 
resented to them that that is where they 
can render their best service in the war 
effort. I think it is unfortunate for 
the morale of the country, under the 
conference report, to say.in effect to 
these workers, “Now we are going to 
freeze you there; you will have to stay 
there, because we are afraid that you are 
not patriotic enough to stay there with- 
out being forced to.” 

I do not know, and I doubt whether 
the Senator from Colorado knows, of any 
plant or any industry or any region in 
which this Government cannot get all 
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the manpower it needs to do the job, if 
it will only make its needs known to labor 
and industry in those regions and in 
other parts of the country where there 
is a surplus of manpower. I do not know 
of any spot in this country where we can- 
not solve this problem on a coopera- 
tive, voluntary basis under the Senate 
bill. Let me say again in regard to the 
Senate bill that tremendous powers 
would be granted under it. 

in reference to the so-called nonessen- 
tial industries, to which the Senator from 
Kentucky is afraid the men may go in 
order to get some sort of a priority for 
post-war jobs, I think the Senator from 
Colorado will agree that the power to 
place a ceiling on those industries and 
the priority powers which now rest in 
the War Production Board would give the 
Government, under the Senate bill, all 
the authority it might need to check the 
type of abuse to which the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky has referred, 
without imposing upon American labor 
and American industry the principle of 
the freeze. It is said by high Govern- 
ment officials who are urging that we 
adopt the conference report that it is 
not a draft. Well, Mr. President, a freeze 
is a type of draft. It is somewhat of a 
draft in reverse. 

If the Senator from Colorado can sus- 
tain the burden of proof—and I think 
the burden of proof rests upon the com- 
mittee—to show us that the bill pro- 
posed by the conference committee, with 
the principle of compulsion in it, by way 
of the freeze, is the only means by which 
we can do this job, and if he can con- 
vince me of that, I will vote for edoption 
of the conference report. But Iam satis- 
fied, on the basis of the record to date, 
that everything the Senator seeks to ac- 
complish under the conference report can 
be accomplished under the Senate biil, 
and that the Senate bill will protect us 
from the abuses of the conference report 
bill. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
glad to yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Oregon is thinking of 
the past; he is not thinking of present 
conditions, when the bottom of the man- 
power barrel has been scraped. We 
must now have 900,000 recruits and re- 
placements. for the armed forces. A 
large number of them must come from 
the factories which the Senator has de- 
scribed as holding young men, in view 
of the necessity of supplying those who 
already are overseas. The conference 
report is intended to care for that situa- 
tion and to make it possible to take such 
men from the factories and put them 
into the armed forces by placing ceilings 
on employers, wherever there is an ex- 
cess of manpower, and thus release a 
great number of men, a manpower pool, 
who will want a job, who need a job, and 
who will ask for a job. When they ask 
for it they will be referred to the places 
where young men have been taken from 
essential factories and put into the 
armed forces. Thus we can keep both 
ends of the battle going, all at the same 
time; we shall be filling the replace- 
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ments—900,000 of them in the armed 
forces—and we shall also be inducing 
men on the home front to work where 
they are needed. In the ratio of 6 to 1 
they now stand ‘in line waiting to take 
care of the turn-over, the quitting, which 
would be prevented by the “freeze” pro- 
vided for in the conference report. if 
the “freeze” is applied, the turn-over will 
be stopped and 6 men will be released for 
every man who is now being provided by 
the cushion. That is an industrial con- 
dition which it has been impossible to 
rectify upon any basis yet devised, 
although coercions under Executive 
orders have been applied to it. The 
orders were not obeyed. Not only was 
Executive coercion applied, but induce- 
ments in the form of increased wages 
were offered. That is the situation 
which has existed. 

What does the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon call preof? If he will take 
the record and read the hearings, not 
merely those conducted on this bill but 
on a series of bills of similar character, 
he will find proof beyond doubt of the 
total failure to remedy this peculiar con- 
dition of shortages of manpower in spots 
here and there throughout the country. 
Tf this bill does not work, we will be con- 
fronted with enother problem, but as a 
Congress we should be able to take at 
least one step forward in the proper 
direction. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, wiil the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam perfectly willing to 
take proper steps forward, but I do not 
like to slide backward. I may say to 
the Senator from Vermont that I have 
read the Recorp, at least with respect to 
this bill, and I know of nothing in the 
Record which would justify the con- 
clusion that it supports the statements 
which have just been made by the Sena- 
tor. The fixing of ceilings, as provided 
for under the Senate bill, would accom- 
plish at least the objectives to which 
the Senator has made reference. 

The Senator spoke about the man- 
power probiem. We have a manpower 
problem. I think the Senator from -. 
Colorado knows that in his section of the 
country, or at least a little farther west, 
there are problems of unemployment. 
I think that if those in control would 
tackle those problems which are now 
raising their heads, and under the pro- 
visions of the Senate bill, transfer men 
who are being dismissed from war pro- 
duction to other plants where they may 
be needed, they would solve the problems 
and avoid the procedures provided for by 
the conference report to which I objected 
earlier in my remarks today. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the Senator from Oregon and the Sena- 
tor from Vermont for their contribu- 
tions. We all wish to know as much as 
we can about the conference report and 
the original Senate bill. 

Mr. President, before being interrupted 
I was pointing out the differences be- 
tween the original Senate bill—that is, 
the O’Mahoney-Kilgore-Ferguson bill— 
and the conference report. I have 
pointed out other differences as well. 
Perhaps the most important difference 
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occurs in section 5, paragraph 3, in re- 
gard to the so-called freeze. That mat- 
ter has been discussed at length. I shall 
not tire the Senate by a reiteration of the 
arguments which have been made for or 
against the measure. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Rrecorp 
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at this point a comparison, paragraph by 
paragraph, between the conference re- 
port and the original Senate bill. 

There being no objection, the com- 
parison was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


That this act may be cited as the “War 
Manpower Act of 1945.” 


OBLIGATION OF SERVICE TO NATION 


Sec. 2. (a) In order to adequately support 
the Army and maintain the Navy during the 
present war, and to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the declarations of war pledging 
all of the resources of the Nation to bring 
the conflict to a successful termination, every 
individual not in the armed forces shall have 
an obligation, when called upon, to serve 
the Nation in an activity essential to the war 
effort. 

Nore—Conference report ties this bill to 
the war making powers of Congress rather 
than to its Commerce or other powers. In 
that respect the conference report is more 
restrictive. 

(b) The purposes of this act are to provide 
the most practicable and effective means to 
accomplish the fulfillment of such obliga- 
tion and to provide for making the most 
effective use of the manpower resources of 
the Nation by the following means, among 
others: (1) By providing for the accurate 
determination of manpower requirements 
and supply, and of the relative urgency of 
the needs of employers for workers; (2) by 
reducing wasteful labor turn-over and un- 
necessary labor migration; (3) by channel- 
ing available manpower to employments in 
which workers will contribute most to the 
war effort; (4) by making available for work 
in essential activities, workers presently em- 
ployed in activities of relative unimportance 
to the war effort; and (5) by promoting the 
maximum utilization by employers of their 
available work force. 

Nore.—Section 2 (b) of conference report 
and section 1 (b) of Senate bill are the same. 


COORDINATION OF WAR FROCUREMENT AND 
MANPOWER 


Sec. 3. The Ditector of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion (hereinafter called the 
“Director”) shall, subject to the direction of 
the President, provide for coordinating the 
activities of all departments and agencies of 
the Government responsible for production, 
procurement, or manpower in such manner 
as to carry out most effectively the purposes 
declared in section 2 of this act. The Director 
shall provide, among other things, that man- 
power requirements and the availability of 
manpower shall be given due consideration 
in determining where production schedules 
shall be increased or decreased and where 
contracts shall be awarded, terminated, or 
permitted to expire, and that notice shall be 
given to the appropriate agency of the Gov- 
ernment responsible for manpower at the 
earliest practicable time of all changes or an- 
ticipated changes in war-production sched- 
ules, all awards or anticipated awards of war 
contracts, and all terminations or anticipated 
terminations of war contracts, which are 
likely to result in any substantial increase or 
decrease of the manpower requirements of 
any employer or any area. All departments 
and agencies of the Government shall comply 
with orders and regulations issued by the 
Director under authority of this section. 


Nore.—These provisions of conference re- 
‘port and Senate bill are substantially the 
same. 

SURVEYS OF MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Director shall make or 
cause to be made in-plant surveys and other 
investigations of the use of manpower by 
the Department of War and the Department 
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. 
Sec. 15. This act may be cited as the “War 
Manpower Act of 1945.” 


Sec. 1. That (a) every individual is obli- 
gated to serve the Nation in that capacity 
tor which he or she is best qualified, and to 
continue in such capacity so long as his or 
her services are required, to the end that 
the Nation may make the most effective use 
of its manpower resources in support of the 
war effort, 


(b) The purposes of this act are to pro- 
vide the most practicable and effective means 
to accomplish the fulfillment of such obli- 
gation and to provide for making the most 
effective use of the manpower resources of 
the Nation by the following means, among 
others: (1) By providing for the accurate 
determination of manpower requirements 
and supply, and of the relative urgency of 
the needs of employers for workers; (2) 
by reducing wasteful labor turn-over and 
unncessary labor migration; (3) by chan- 
neling available manpower to employments 
in which workers will contribute most to the 
war effort; (4) by making available, for work 
in essential activities, workers presently em- 
ployed in activities of relative unimportance 
to the war effort; and (5) by promoting the 
maximum utilization by employers of their 
available work force. 


Sec. 3. (a) The Director cf War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion shall, subject to the 
direction of the President, provide for coor- 
dinating the activities of all departments and 
agencies of the Government responsible for 
production, procurement, or manpower in 
such manner as to carry out most effectively 
the purposes declared in the first section of 
this act. The Director shall provide, among 
other things, that manpower requirements 
and the availability of manpower shall be 
given due consideration in determining where 
production schedules shall be increased or 
decreased and where contracts shall be 
awarded, terminated, or permitted to expire, 
and that notice shall be given to the Chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commission at 
the earliest practicable time of all changes 
or anticipated changes in war-production 
schedules, all awards or anticipated awards 
of war contracts, and all terminations or an- 
ticipated terminations of war contracts, 
which are likely to result in any substantial 
increase or decrease of the manpower re- 
quirements of any employer or any area. All 
departments and agencies of the Government 
shail comply with orders and regulations is- 
sued by the Director under authority of this 
section. 


Sec. 3. (b) The Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion shall make or cause 


“to be made in-plant surveys and other in- 


vestigations of the use of manpower by the 
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of the Navy, to determine the extent to which 
such Departments are making the most effec- 
tive use, in activities relating to production, 
procurement, or repairs, of individuals in 
their employ or subject to their jurisdiction 
as members of the armed forces, and shall 
take or cause to be taken, appropriate meas- 
ures to eliminate labor wastage and labor 
hearding, and otherwise to promote the full 
utilization by such Departments of indi- 
viduals in their employ or subject to their 
jurisdiction as members of the armed forces, 
and otherwise to carry éut the purposes of 
this act. 

Note.—These provisions of conference re- 
port and Senate bill are the same in sub- 
stance. 5 


(b) The Director shall also provide in other 
cases for such in-plant surveys and other 
investigations of activities and places of em- 
ployment, as may be necessary to determine 
the extent to which such activities or places 
of employment are making the most effective 
use of individuals in their employ, to the 
end that appropriate measures may be taken 
to eliminate labor wastage and labor hoard- 
ing, to promote full utilization for purposes 
essential to the war effort, by employers of 
their available work force, and otherwise to 
promote the purposes of this act. 


Nore.—These provisions of conference re- 
port and Senate bill are the same in sub- 
stance except for vesting the authority in 
the Director rather than the Chairman. 


EMPLOYMENT CEILINGS, HIRING REGULATIONS, 
AND PROHIBITIONS ON LEAVING ESSENTIAL EM- 
PLOYMENT 


Sec. 5. (a) To the extent deemed by the 
director to be necessary and appropriate to 
carry out the purposes and means declared 
in section 2 of this act and also for the pur- 
pose of keeping activities and places of em- 
ployment essential to the war effort in pro- 
ductive operation, the Director is authorized, 
by regulation— 

(1) to prescribe employment ceilings in 
designated areas, activities, or places of em- 
ployment, fixing the maximum number of 
workers, by age, sex, or cccupational qualifi- 
cations, who may be there employed, and 
prohibiting the employment of workers be- 
yond such maximum number; 

(2) to prohibit or regulate the hiring, re- 
hiring, solicitation, or recruitment of new 
workers by employers and the acceptance of 
employment by workers; and 

(3) to prohibit the individuals employed in 
designated areas, activities, plants, facilities, 
and farms, which the Director deems are es- 
sential to the war effort, from voluntarily 
discontinuing such employment unless, in 
the case of any individual so employed, the 
Director determines that it is no longer 
necessary in the interest of the war effort for 
him to remain in such employment or that 
he has a justifiable reason for leaving such 
employment. 

Note.—Section 5 (a) of conference report 
and 4 (b) of Senate bill are substantially the 
same, except for the addition of the words 
“the acceptance of employment by workers” 
in clause (2) and the addition of clause 
(3), which is the “freeze” provision. The 
freeze provision is comparable to section 5 
(n) (2) proposed to be added by the House 
bill to the Selective Service Act. The House 
freeze provision applied to men between the 
ages of 18 and 45 and froze all of them 
who were engaged in activities certified as es- 
sential. The conference provision is not 
limited as to age or sex, but contemplates 
that the freeze will be imposed only where 
necessary rather than in all essential activi- 
ties. 

(b) Whoever willfully violates the pro- 
visions of any regulation made under sub- 
section (a) shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment for not more than 
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War Department and the Navy Department, 
to determine the extent to which such de- 
partments are making the most effective use, 
in activities relating to production, procure- 
ment, or repairs, of individuals in their em- 
ploy or subject to their jurisdiction as mem- 
bers of the armed forces, and shall take or 
cause to be taken, appropriate measures to 
eliminate labor wastage and labor hoarding, 
and otherwise to promote the full utilization 
by such departments of individuals in their 
employ or subject to their jurisdiction as 
members of the armed forces, and otherwise 
to carry out the purposes of this act. 


Sec. 4. (a) Except as to the cases covered 
by subsection (b) of section 3, the Chairman 
shall provide for such in-plant surveys and 
other investigations of activities and places 
of employment, as may be necessary to deter- 
mine the cxtent to which such activities or 
places of employment are making the most 
effective use of individuals in their employ, 
to the end that appropriate measures may 
be taken to eliminate labor wastage and labor 
hoarding, to promote full utilization for pur- 

essential. to the war effort, by em- 
ployers of their available work force, and 
otherwise to promote the purposes of this 
act, 


Sec. 4. (b) To the extent necessary to carry 
out the purposes and means declared in the 
first section of this act and also for the pur- 
pose of keeping activities and places-of em- 
ployment essential to the war effort in pro- 
ductive operation, the Chairman is author- 
ized and directed, by regulation (1) to pre- 
seribe employment ceilings in designated 
areas, activities, or places of employment 
fixing the maximum number of workers, by 
age, sex, or occupational qualifications, who 
May be there employed and prohibiting the 
employment of workers beyond such maxi- 
mum number, and (2) to prohibit or regu- 
late the hiring, rehiring, solicitation, or re- 
cruitment of new workers by employers. No 
employer shall hire or retain in his employ 
any individual in violation of such regula- 
tions. 


Sec. 4. (d) Any employer who willfully vio- 
lates any regulation or any order made by 
the Chairman under paragraph (b) of this 
section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof in th^ district court 
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12 months or by a fine not to exceed $10,000, 
or both. 

Nore.—The penalty provision in confer- 
ference report and Senate bill is same in ef- 
fect except that in conference agreement it 
applies to other persons as well as to em- 
ployers. è 

Sec. 5. (c) No wage or other compensation 
paid for services rendered in any employ- 
ment commenced or continued in violation 
of any regulation made under subsection (a) 
shall be allowed or allowable as a deduction 
from income, or as a cost or expense, for the 
purpose of computing the tax payable under 
any act of Congress or for the purpose of 
determining the amount to be paid to or 
recovered from any person with respect to 
the performance of any contract with the 
United States. The provisions of this sub- 
section shall not be applicable with respect 
to any case of a violation of a regulation by 
any person unless such regulation has been 
published in the Federal Register, has been 
published in a newspaper of general circu- 
lation in the community for 3 consecutive 
days, or has been served upon such person 
by personal service or by registered mail. 


‘The Director shall transmit to the Commis- 
‘sioner of Internal Revenue and other agen- 


cies of the Government responsible for the 
administration of any functions under this 
subsection copies of such regulations, and 
such additional information, as the Director 
deems will be useful to the Commissioner 
and such other agencies in administering 
their functions under this subsection. 

NotTe.—These provisions are the same in 
effect in both cases. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 6. To the maximum degree consistent 
with this act and with its purposes, local 
initiative, and cooperative efforts of manage- 
ment, labor, and agriculture shall be encour- 
aged and utilized and use shall be made of 
existing hiring channels such as private em- 
ployers, labor organizations, professional or- 
ganizations, schools, colleges, technical in- 
stitutions, and Government agencies. The 
management-labor committees and manage- 
ment-labor-agriculture committees (Na- 
tional, regional, State, and local) heretofore 
and hereafter established in connection with 
Government programs for the control or 
utilization of manpower shall be consulted 
on basic policy decisions made at their re- 
spective administrative levels in the course 
of the administration of this act. 

Note.—Provisions in conference report and 
Senate bill substantially the same. 


TRAVEL EXPENSES 


Sec. 7. In the case of any individual who, 
in response to the request of the Director, 
agrees to accept employment outside the 
locality where he is then residing, the Direc- 
tor, in accordance with such regulations as he 
may prescribe, may furnish transportation 
to the location of such employment, and, if 
such individual complies thereafter with the 
requests and requirements of the Director 
with respect to his accepting and continuing 
in any employment or employments in the 
same locality until the Director determines 
that he is no longer needed in such locality 
for work essential to the war effort or that 
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of the United States for the district in which 
such violation occurred, shall be punished by 
imprisonment for not more than 12 months 
or by a fine not to exceed $10,000, or both. 


Sec. 8. No wage or other compensation paid 
for services rendered in any employment 
commenced or continued in violation of this 
act, or of any regulation or order of the 
Chairman thereunder, shall be allowed or 
allowable as a deduction from income, or as 
a cost or expense, for the purpose of com- 
puting the tax payable under any act of Con- 
gress or for the purpose of determining the 
amount to be paid to or recovered from any 
person with respect to the performance of 
any contract with the United States. The 
provisions of this section shall not be ap- 
plicable with respect to any case of a vio- 
lation of a regulation or order by any per- 
son unless such regulation or order has b2en 
published in the Federal Register, has ben 
published in a newspaper of general circu- 
lation in the community for 3 consecutive 
days, or has been served upon such person 
by personal service or by registered mail. 
The Chairman shall transmit to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue and other 
agencies of the Government responsible for 
the administration of any functions under 
this section copies of such regulations and 
orders issued under this act. and such addi- 
ticnal information, as the Chairman deems 
will be uséful to the Commissioner and such 
other agencies in administering their func- 
tions under this section. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission, an agency of the Gov- 
ernment created pursuant to Executive Order 
No. 9139, dated April 18, 1942, as amended 
and supplemented (hereinafter referred to as 
the “Chairman”), shall perform the func- 
tions vested in him by this act under the 
direction and supervision of the Director cf 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. 

Note.—This provision is omitted from con- 
ference report. 


(b) The. Chairman shall provide for the 
establishment of a national management- 
labor -policy committee, regional. manage- 
-ment-labor committees, and State or local 
management-labor committees consisting in 
each case of representatives of labor, indus- 
trial management, and, where appropriate, 
agriculture, the members of which shall. be 
appointed without regard to the civil-service 
laws or the Classification Act-of 1923: These 
committees shall be consulted on basic policy 
decisions made at their respective admin- 
istrative levels in the course of the admin- 
istration of the functions vested in the 
Chairman by this ect. 

(c) To the maximum degree consistent 
with this act and with its purposes, local 
initiative and cooperative efforts of manage- 
ment, labor, and agriculture shall be en- 
couraged and utilized and use shall be made 
of existing hiring channels such as private 
employers, labor organizations, professional 
organizations, schools, colleges, technical 
institutions, and Government agencies. 


Sec. 4. (c) In the case of any individual 
who, in response to the request of the 
Chairman, agrees to accept employment out- 
side the locality where he is then residing, 
the Chairman, in accordance with such reg- 
ulations as he may prescribe, may furnish 
transportation to the location of such em- 
ployment, and, if such individual complies 
thereafter with the requests and require- 
ments made under this act with respect to 
his accepting and continuing in any employ- 
ment or employments in the same locality 
until the Chairman determines that he is no 
longer needed in such locality for work c3- 
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there is other justifiable reason for his not 
continuing in such work in such locality, 
shall furnish transportation back to the lo- 
eality from which transportation was orig- 
inally furnished for such individual under 
this section, or to any other locality selected 
“by the individual which is not farther dis- 
tant. The cost of such transportation shall 
not exceed the amounts allowable for in- 
dividual civilian employees in the executive 
branch of the Government and shall not in- 
clude any per diem allowance. The Director 
shall exercise the authority conferred by 
this section only to the extent that he deems 
the exercise thereof necessary to aid in re- 
lieving manpower shortages which substan- 
tially impede the war effort. 

Note.—Provisions in conference report and 
Senate bill substantially the same. 


REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


Sec. 8. (a) The Director shall provide for 
the issuance of a certificate to any person 
with respect to whom he finds that such 
person (1) has left or has been released from 
a position (other than a temporary position) 
pursuant to a request or requirement made 
by the Director and (2) has complied there- 
after with the requests and requirements 
made by the Director with respect to his 
accepting and continuing in any employ- 
ment or employments until section 5 of this 
act ceases to be in effect or the Director de- 
termines that such person is no longer need- 
ed in-work essential to the war effort or that 
there is other justifiable reason for the Di- 
rector not to request or require such person 
tw continue any longer in such work, which- 
ever first occurs. Any person to whom such 
a certificate is issued under this subsection 
shall be entitled to the benefits of section 8 
(b) (except the last paragraph thereof and 
except that in lieu of the 90-day period 
therein specified, the time within which 
application for reemployment in his former 
position must be made shall be 30 days), 
8 (c), and 8 (e) of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, to the same 
extent as if he had left such position in order 
to be and had been inducted into the land 
or naval forces for training and service, had 
-been relieved therefrom on the day on which 
such certificate is issued to him, and had 
been given the certificate referred to in sec- 
tion 8 (a) of such act. i 


- -Note.—Provisions in conference report and 
Senate bill substantially the same, except 
for omission of proviso which was in Senate 
bill. 

Sec. 8. (b) Section 8 (b) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 


is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
UJ 


the following new paragraph: 

“If such person, within 90 days after hay- 
ing been relieved from such training and 
service or from such hospitalization, has 
become employed in an employment ac- 
cepted by him pursuant to a request or 
requirement made by the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, any period 
(before sec. 5 of the War Manpower Act of 
1945 ceases to be in effect) while he is em- 
ployed in an employment so accepted by him 
(and any period, not exceeding 15 days, be- 
tween leaving one such employment and 
entering upon another such employment) 
shall be disregarded in computing the 90- 
day period within which application for re- 
employment in his former position must be 
made and shall be counted as training and 
service in the land or naval forces for the 
purposes of subsection (c).” 

Note.—Provisions in conference report and 
Senate bill substantially the same. 
PERMISSION TO PAY OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE TO 

INDIVIDUALS NOTWITHSTANDING THEIR EM- 

PLOYMENT DURING PRESENT WAR 


Src. 9. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
title I of the Social Security Act, as amended 
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sential to the war effort, may furnish trans- 
portation back to the locality from which 
transportation was originally furnished for 
such individual under this subsection, or to 
any other locality selected by the individual 
which js not farther distant. The cost of 
such transportation shall not exceed the 
amounts allowable for individual civilian 
employees in the executive branch of the 
Government and shall not include any per 
diem allowance. The Chairman shall exer- 
cise the authority conferred by this subsec- 
tion only to the extent that he deems the 
exercise thereof necessary to aid in relieving 
manpower shortages which substantially 
impede the war effort. 


Sec. 6. (a) The Chairman shall provide 
for the issuance of a certificate to any person 
with respect to whom he finds that such per- 
son (1) has been released by his employer 
from a position (other than a temporary 
p-sition) pursuant to a request or require- 
ment made under this act and (2) has com- 
plied thereafter with the requests and re- 
quirements made under this act with respect 
to his accepting and continuing in any em- 
ployment or employments until section 4 (b) 
ceases to be in effect or the Chairman deter- 
mines that he is no longer needed in work 
essential to the war effort, whichever first 
occurs. Any person to whom such a certifi- 
cate is issued under this subsection shall 
be entitled to the benefits of section 8 (b) 
(except the last paragraph thereof and ex- 
cept that in lieu of the 90-day perica therein 
specified, the time within which application 
for reemployment in his former position 
must be made shall be 30 days), 8 (c), and 
8 (e) of the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, as amended, to the same extent 
as if he had left such position in order to be 
and had been inducted into the land or 
naval forces for training and service, had 
been relieved therefrom on the day on which 
such certificate is issued to him, and had 
been given the certificate referred to in sec- 
tion 8 (a) of such act: Provided, That this 
section shall not be construed to confer 
greater employment rights than the individ- 
ual would have had if he had remained em- 
ployed in such position during the period 
of the employment or employments accepted 
by him upon the request of the Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission. 

‘Src. 6. (b) Section 8 (b) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended. 
is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“If such person, within 90 days after hav- 
ing been relieved from such training and 
service or from such hospitalization, has 
become employed in an employment ac- 
cepted by him at the request of the Chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commission under 
the War Manpower Act of 1945, any period 
(before sec. 4 (b) of such act ceases to be 
in effect) while he is employed in an em- 
ployment so accepted by him (and any 
period, not exceeding 15 days, between leav- 
ing one such employment and entering upon 
another such employment) shall be disre- 
garded in computing the 90-day period 
within which application for reemployment 
in his former position must be made and 
shall be eounted as training and service in 
the land or naval forces for the purposes of 
subsection (c).” 


Sec. 12. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
title I of the Social Security Act, as amended 
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(relating to grants to States for old-age 
assistance), and of appropriations for pay- 
ments thereunder, in any case in which any 
State pays old-age assistance to any indi- 
vidual at a rate not in excess of the rate of 
old-age assistance paid to such individual 
during the month of February 1945, any fail- 
ure to take into consideration any income 
and resources of such individual arising from 
labor performed by him as an employee after 
the date of enactment of this act and prior 
to the seventh calendar month occurring 
after the termination of hostilities in the 
present war, as proclaimed by the President, 
shall not be a basis of excluding payments 
made to such individual in computing pay- 
ments made to States under section 3 of such 
title, of refusing to approve a State plan un- 
der section 2 of such title, or of withholding 
certification pursuant to section 4 of such 
title. 

Norte.—Provisions in conference report and 
Senate bill are the same. 


APPEALS 


Sec. 10. The Director shall by reguiation 
provide an opportunity for a hearing before 
an impartial administrative tribunal to any 
person who claims that any action taken with 
respect to him under this act or any regula- 
tion thereunder is unreasonable as applied 
to him or is inconsistent with this act or 
such regulation. Subject to such further ad- 
ministrative review as may be provided in 
regulations under this section, the determina- 
tion made after such hearings shall be final. 
To the extent practicable and appropriate, 
such regulations shall provide for such hear- 
ings to be accorded in local areas and for 
such hearing tribunals to be so constituted 
as to permit the ascertainment of the views 
of persons selected as representatives of man- 
agement, labor, and, agricultural interests in 
the locality. The Director shall by regulation 
provide for and establish such administrative 
tribunals as may be necessary for the purposes 
of this section, 


Notre.—Provisions in conference report and 
Senate bill are the same. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADMINISTRATIVE AND ENFORCE- 
MENT PROVISIONS 

Sec. 11. Paragraphs (3), (4), (6). (7), and 
(8) of subsection (a) of section 2 of the act of 
June 28, 1940 (54 Stat. 676), as amended by 
title III of the Second War Powers Act, 1942, 
shall be applicable with respect to this act to 
the same extent as such paragraphs are ap- 
plicable with respect. to such subsection (a) 
except that, for the purposes of this act, the 
word “President,” wherever it occurs in such 
paragraphs, shall be-deemed to refer to the 
Director. 


Note.—Provisions in conference report and 
Senate bill are the same, except for use of the 
word “Director” instead of “Chairman.” 

ESSENTIAL AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES 

Sec. 12. Section 5 (k) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“In carrying out the provisions of this 
subsection (except the proviso of the fore- 
going paragraph) the selective-service local 
board in classifying the registrant shall base 
its findings solely and exclusively on whether 
the registrant is necessary to and regularly 
engaged in an agricultural occupation or 
endeavor essential to the war effort and 
whether a satisfactory replacement can be 
obtained, without reference to the relative 
essentiality of the registrant to an agricul- 
tural occupation or endeavor as compared 
with any other occupation, service, or en- 
deavor; and the foregoing provision of this 
sentence shall apply upon any appeal or re- 
view of a detision made thereunder by & 
selective-service local board. Such defer- 
ment shali be made by said board without 
consideration of any other circumstance or 
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(relating to grants to States for old-age 
assistance), and of appropriations for pay- 
ments thereunder, in any case in which any 
State pays cld-age assistance to any indi- 
vidual at a rate not in excess of the rate of 
old-age assistance paid to such individual 
during the month of February 1945, any 
failure to take into consideration any income 
and resources of such individual arising 
from labor performed by him as an em- 
ployee after the date of enactment of this 
act end prior to the seventh calendar month 
occurring after the termination of hostilities 
in the present war, as proclaimed by the 
President, shall not be a basis of excluding 
payments made to such individual in com- 
puting payments made to States under sec- 
tion 3 of such title, of refusing to approve a 
State plan under section 2 of such title, or 
of withholding certification pursuant to sec- 
tion 4 of such title. 


xc, 5. The Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion shall by regulation provide 
an opportunity for a hearing before an im- 
partial administrative tribunal to any person 
who claims that any action taken with respect 
to him under this act, or any regulation or 
order thereunder, is unreasonable as applied 
to him or is inconsistent with such act, reg- 
ulation, ororder Subject to such further ad- 
ministrative review as may be provided in 
regulations under this section, the determina- 
tion made after such hearing shall be final. 
To the extent practicable and appropriate, 
euch regulations shall provide for such hear- 
ings to be accorded in local areas and for such 
hearing tribunals to be so constituted as to 
permit the ascertainment of the views of per- 
sons selected as representatives of manage- 
ment, labor, and agricultural interests in the 
locality. The Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion shall by regulation provide 
for and establish such administrative tri- 
bunals as may be necessary for the purposes 
of this section. 


Src. 7 Paragraphs (3), (4), (6), (7), and 
(8) of subsection (a) of section 2 of the act 
of June 28, 1940 (54 Stat. 676), as amended 
by title ITI of the Second War Powers Act, 
1842, shall be applicable with respect to this 
act to the same extent as such paragraphs 
are applicable with respect to such subsec- 
tion (a), except that, for the purposes of this 
act, the word “President”, wherever it occurs 
in such paragraphs, shall be deemed to refer 
to the Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 


Sec. 11, Section 5 (k) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“In carrying out the provisions of this sub- 
section (except the proviso of the foregoing 
paragraph) the selective-service local board 
in classifying the registrant shall base its 
findings solely and exclusively on whether 
the registrant is necessary to and regularly 
engaged in an agricultural occupation or 
endeavor essential to the war ‘effort and 
whether a satisfactory replacement can be 
obtained, without reference to the relative 
essentialiiy of the registrant to an agricul- 
tural occupation or endeavor as compared 
with any other occupation, service, or en- 
deavor; and the foregoing provision of this 
sentence shall apply upon any appeal or 
review of a decision made thereunder by a 
selective-service local board. Such defer- 
ment shall be made by said board without 
consideration of any other circumstance or 
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condition whatsoever; and during the period 
of such deferment for such purpose, no other 
classification, of said registrant, shall be 
made by said board.” ` 

Nore.—Provisions in conference report and 
Senate bill are the same. 


SAVING PROVISION RELATING TO SELECTIVE 
TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT OF 1940 

Sec. 13. Nothing in this act (except sec. 
12) shall affect the powers under the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended, with respect to the classifica- 
tion and selection of persons for, or the 
induction, or deferment from induction, of 
persons into, the land or naval forces; cr 
preclude the Selective Service System from 
classifying and selecting for induction eny 
registrant who violates any regulation made 
under section 5, or preclude the land or 
naval forces from inducting such a regis- 
trant. 

Nore.—This provision is from section 5 
(n) (8)° added by the House bill to the 
elective Service Act. 


REPORTS 


Src. 14. The Director shall submit reports 
to the President, the Senate, and the House of 
Representatives on the Ist days of January, 
April, July, and October, on the activities 
undertaken or contemplated by him under 
this act. Such reports shall summarize and 
apprize manpower mobilization activities 
and problems. 

Nore—These provisions of the conference 
report and the Senate bill are the same. 


DEFINITIONS 
Sec. 15. (a) As used in this. act, the terms 
“employment”, “work”, “hire”, “rehire”, 


“employ”, or words of similar import shall 
include any contract, arrangement, under- 
taking, or relationship whereby or under 
which an individual undertakes to perform 
a service or services for another, irrespective 
of the resulting legal relationship between 
the parties. 

(b) The provisions of this act shall not be 
applicable with respect to the employment 
of persons by any State or any political sub- 
division thereof, without its consent. 

‘oTe.—These provisions of the conference 
report and the Senate bill are the same. 
SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 16. 1f any provision of this act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance, is held invalid, the re- 
mainder of this act and the application 
of such provision to persons or circum- 
stances, other than those as to which it is 
held invalid, shall not be affected thereby. 

Nore.— These provisions of the conference 
report and the Senate bill are the same. 

TERMINATION DATE 


gac. 17. The provisions of sections 4 and 5 
of this act, and all regulations thereunder, 
shall cease to be effective upon the termina- 
tion of hostilities in the present war, as de- 
clared by the President or by concurrent 
resolution of the two Houses of Congress, or 
upon June 30, 1946, whichever is the éarlier. 

Nore.—Thesé provisions of the conference 
report and the Senate bill are the same. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is there anything in the 
present law which would prevent a man 
from leaving the factory in which he is 
now engaged in making essentials of 
war, say within the next 15 or 30 days, 


if he wanted to leave it? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
no law on the subject. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is correct. 
In other words, if there are 10,000 men, 


There is 
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condition whatsoever; and during the period 
cf such deferment for such purpose, no other 
classification, of said registrant, shall be 
made by said board.” 


Sec. 9. The Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission shall submit reports to 
the President, the Senate, and the House of 
Representatives on the 1st days of January, 
April, July, and October, on the activities 
undertaken or contemplated by him under 
this ect. Such reports shall summarize and 
appraize manpcwer mobilization activities 
and problems. 


Sec. 10. (a) As used in this act, the terms 
“employment”, “work”, “hire”, “rehire”, 
“employ”, or words of similar import shall 
include any contract, arrangement, under- 
taking, or relationship whereby or under 
whici. an individual undertakes to perform 
a service or services for another, irrespective 
of the resulting legal relationship between 
the parties. i 

(b) The provisions of'this act shall not be 
applicable with respect to the employment 
of persons by any State or any political sub- 
division thereof, without its consent. 


Sec. 13. If any provision of this act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
cr circumstance, is held invalid, the re- 
mainder of this act and the application 
cf such provision to persons or circum- 
stances, other than those as to which it is 
held invalid, shall not be affected thereby. 


Src. 14. The. provisions cf section 2 (b) 
and section 4 (a) and (b) of this act, and all 
regulations, orders, or requirements there- 
under, shall cease to be effective upon ter- 
mination of hostilities in the present war, as 
declared by the President or by concurrent 
resolution of the two Houses of Congress, or 
upon June 30, 1946, whichever is the earlter. 


for example, in a plant which is manu- 
facturing machine guns, and the Army 
or the Navy decided -that it needed more 
machine guns, there is nothing now 
which could prevent a single one of the 
10,000 workers from leaving the job if 
he wanted to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. There is 
nothing except the requirement of a cer- 
tificate of availability, which is given by 
the War Manpower Commission. That 
certificate merely mekes it difficult for 
a person working to obtain another job, 
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because he must have the certificate be- 
fore he can change his employment. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is a minor penalty 
which does not mean very much. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It does 
not mean very much. It is a minor pen- 
alty. 

Mr. LUCAS. In other words, if the 
war in Europe should come to an end 
say within the next 15 days and we 
should start stepping up the program 
with regard to the war in Japan, there 
is nothing in the basic law of this coun- 
try which would prevent any number of 
men from returning to their homes in 
order to obtain early security, assuming 
they believe that the war with Japan 
may soon come to a close. 

Mr. JOHNSON of. Colorado. No; 
there is not one line of law on the 
subject. 

Mr. LUCAS. If I may further tres- 
pass upon the Senator’s time, it seems 
to me that the psychological effect which 
the end of the war in Europe will have 
on some workers in defense-plants is 
quite clear. However, what I say here- 
after in nowise affects the patriotism 
of the finest group of workers in all the 
world. The moment the war ends in 
Europe, which may be at any time, the 
one thing which many will think about, 
in my opinion, is, How soon can they 
return home? . They have saved money, 
and have bought War bonds. Iam mere- 
ly trying to think what I would do if I 
were employed in such a plant and had 
left a fairly good job at home in order to 
go into defense-plant work and carry on 
this highly patriotic endeavor. It seems 
to me that I would say, “The war in 
Europe is over. We are winning mag- 
nificent victories in the Pacific. That 
war will probably not last long. So I 
will trudge back home in order to get 
there first and obtain some measure of 
security in the period immediately 
ahead. I will try to get a job in some 
plant, some store, or on the farm,” and 
so forth. 

Mr. President, I have the greatest re- 
spect for the workingman of this coun- 
try. I know what he has done on a vol- 
untary basis. I know that one of the 
most magnificent jobs ever done hes 
been done by the hands of free labor in 
this country, Yet, on the other hand, at 
this psychological hour when we may 
need weapons in the war with Japan 
more than we have ever needed them be- 
fore, we may experience a let-down when 
the war in Europe is over, the result of 
which will be a curtailment in the pro- 
duction of war implements whith will be 
indispensable in effectually carrying on 
the war against the totalitarian powers 
in the Orient. Obviously, I hope this 
fear is of no avail. However, the specu- 
lation is of great import, if I should be 
correct. It seems to me that if the Sen- 
ate of the United States does not adopt 
the conference report, it will be an invita- 
tion to the men working in defense fac- 
tories to do the very thing I am talking 
about, because we will be saying that we 
too, do not believe that the war with Ja- 
pan is going to last. very long. I have 
great respect for the labor leaders of this 
country who are against this report. 
Philip Murray is one of the great leaders 
of labor in all its history. William 
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Green is an able and sincere leader. I 
know of the ability and leadership of 
Eric Johnston, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who is against this re- 
port 


But, Mr. President, in this crisis I must 
stand by General Marshall, Admiral 
King,and General Arnold. They are the 
men who are asking for this kind of a 
law. They are the men who have car- 
ried on our greatest war so magnificently. 
The victories we have won as the result 
of the leadership of these men are some- 
thing which will remain with Amer- 
ican and world history so long as there 
is an American flag. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. And they 
have had much help from industry and 
have had much help from labor. 

Mr. LUCAS. There is no doubt about 
that, but what I am saying now is that 
I want to stand by them at this point, 
and give them what they want, what they 
think is necessary in order to carry on 
the war effort so that the conflict may be 
ended at the earliest possible time. I 
cannot do anything else. My conscience 
would not permit me to let the leaders 
of our armed froces down in this hour, 
which, in my humble opinion, is the most 
crucial hour in the war, so far as the 
prolongation of the fighting is concerned, 

Mr. President, I despise compulsory 
action of any kind; I dislike the delega- 
tion of power to the executive branch of 
the Government; but this is war, and 
the most cruel war and the most dev- 
astating war history has ever known. I 
cannot let the boys at the front down. 
When I say that, I do not challenge the 
views or convictions of any other Sen- 
ator. Those who oppose the report be- 
lieve, no doubt, that they are helping 
our fighting men by voting against this 
report. I thank the Senator from Colo- 
rado for yielding. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator is entitled to his view, even though 
the rest of us do not agree with him en- 
tirely. The matters we are discussing 
are very controversial. Everyone has his 
own slant on them, everyone has to see 
them with his own eyes, and arrive at his 
own determination. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield for two or 
three comments in connection with the 
remarks made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr, MORSE. I am sorry to hear the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas] confess a fear that when the war 
in Europe is over, American labor, or 
any segment of American labor and 
management, will let the country down 
in the war with Japan. I think that, in 
essence, is what the Senator’s argument 
sums up to. 

Mr. President, if that be true, we have 
done a mighty poor job in getting the 
people of this country to see the great 
issues which are at stake in the war 
against Japan. But I think I know 
enough about the point of view of labor 
and of management to say that it is my 
firm conviction that American labor and 
American management entertain no such 
fears as the Senator from Illinois would 
impute to them. It will be found that 
as soon as the war is over in Europe 
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American labor and American manage- 
ment will continue to give to the armed 
forces of this country the same magnifi- 
cent support they have given up to this 
hour. 

I do not want to let Marshall, or King, 
or any other American leader down, but 
I am afraid that the best way to let them 
down is to pass the pending bill, with its 
resulting confusion, abuses, and divided 
public support. 

In regard to the Senator’s comments 
concerning potential or possible political 
features of the discussion, I am sure I 
can agree with him that certainly no 
one in the Senate in this critical hour 
would let such factors color his action. 
I mean it when I say that in these times 
what the people of the country are en- 
titled to from every man in the Senate 
is that he be willing to sacrifice his po- 
litical life, if necessary, in defense of the 
welfare of his country. 

The Senator talks about the boys of 
the military forces returning, carrying 
with his statement the implication that 
they will resent a vote against the pend- 
ing bill. I wish to say that Iam satisfied 
that when the boys return and study the 
merits of the great historic debate that 
is proceeding in the Congress of the 
United States now, their judgment will 
be that we stuck by our guns at home, 
just as we expected them to in their bat- 
tles across the sea. 

I ask the Senator from Illinois, as I ask 
the Senator from Colorado, to tell me 
what he seeks to accomplish under the 
proposed conference bill which could not 
be accomplished under the bill as passed 
by the Senate. The Senate biH will not 
arouse the antagonism, the fears, and the 
misunderstandings I am sure will be 
aroused if the pending bill should be 
enacted. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield for another 
question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I shall 
reply first to the question of the Senator 
from Oregon. If the Senator wants to 
know the position of the Senator from 
Colorado on the conference report; I may 
say that personally I prefer the approach 
of the bill as it passed the Senate, but I 
was a member of a conference, meeting 
with men who had a different viewpoint 
altogether, and we found that we could 
not bring a conference report to the Sen- 
ate unless we gave a little here and gave 
a little there. We eliminated the draft 
provision, which was very dear to many 
of the Members of the House, and we ac- 
cepted the freeze provision which they 
had in their bill, and, outside of that, we 
brought in the bill as it passed the Senate. 
Ninety-five percent of the conference re- 
port is the Senate bill, in the language of 
the Senate bill, and when we struck out 
the draft we struck out about 10 pages of 
the joint bill. A 

Mr. AUSTIN. Nine pages. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I missed 
it by one page. We struck out nine pages, 
and the Senator from Wyoming re- 
marked to me, when my motion was 
adopted, “You did not throw a monkey 
wrench into the machinery; you threw a 
sledge hammer.” 

Nevertheless; this is-a conference re- 
port, and when we go to a conference we 
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have to try to reach some sort of an 
agreement. The other members of the 
conference from the Senate, and I did 
not want the conferees to kill the legis- 
lation. We felt that it was our duty to 
bring something back to the Senate so 
that it could be frankly and openly dis- 
cussed, and so that a determination 
might be reached in accordance with 
the traditions of the Congress. That is 
what we did. If there was crime in it, 
we will have to confess to the crime. I 
am not trying to defend the conference 
report. If Senators will stop interrupt- 
ing me for about 2 minutes, I will tell 
them why I am not trying to defend the 
conference report. 

First, however, I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont, and then I want to pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Section 5 (a) (3) author- 
izes the Director “to prohibit the indi- 
viduals employed in designated areas, 
activities, plants, facilities, and farms, 
which the Director deems are essential 
to the war effort, from voluntarily dis- 
continuing such employment,” and so 
forth. 

My. JOHNSON of Colorado. Where is 
the Senator reading? 

Mr, AIKEN. Section 5 (a) (3) of the 
conference report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
the freeze provision. 

Mr. AIKEN. As the Senator will re- 
call, when high military officials nearly a 
year ago predicted that the war in Europe 
would be over in 1944 there was a gen- 
eral exodus from some departments of 
government. The division chiefs were 
leaving every day to go home to get re- 
established in their private business. Is 
the provision of the conference bill 
which I just read sufficiently broad to 
freeze such division chiefs of our Gov- 
ernment departments in their jobs so 
they will not go home as soon as they 
think the war is nearly over? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
freeze is not applied on an individual 
basis. 

Mr. AIKEN. They are the. most im- 
portant employees of all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
freeze is employed on a plant basis. 

Mr. AIKEN. Suppose the Director 
says, “We will freeze all persons in the 
War Production Board or the War Food 
Administration until the war with Japan 
is over.” Is the bill sufficiently broad to 
authorize the Director to do that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes; I 
think it is sufficiently broad to authorize 
him to do that. That, however, is merely 
my opinion. I do not claim to be an 
expert, but I think that could be done. 

Mr. AIKEN. It should be done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I think 
a department could have its’ employees 
frozen if it were done on a general basis 
and not on an individual basis. It could 
not be done on an individual basis. John 
Jones could not be frozen on a job and 
Tom Smith turned loose. They must all 
be frozen. Then each. individual case 
can be considered for release on an in- 
dividual basis. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it the Senator’s opin- 
ion, then, that this language is sufficient- 
ly broad to freeze employees of the War 


That is 
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ministration and some of the other agen- 
cies in their jobs until the war is over, 
because they are really the most impor- 
tant of 211? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes; I 
think it is sufficiently broad to freeze 
employment in departments. I feel cer- 
tain it is, although, as I said, I am not 
an authority on such matters. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FUL- 
ERIGHT in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
if the placing of ceilings is not in reality 
an indirect draft. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes; I 
think it is an indirect draft. I cannot 
agree with certain Senators, or with ex- 
pressions which I heard about the Senate, 
especially when the Senate bill was 
passed, that the Senate had passed a 
milk-and-water bill. When it passed the 
original Senate bill I think it passed one 
of the most drastic pieces of legislation 
ever acted upon by the Congress in the 
history of our country. Under it, Gov- 
ernment officials could place a ceiling 
even down to the zero mark on the em- 
ployees of any sort of industry, as the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr, 
CHANDLER] said when we were debating 
the question in the Senate. That is a 
very drastic power. How does that drive 
a man into a war plant? Indirectly of 
course—his means of supply is cut off, 
his meal ticket is taken from him. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. He has to 
find a job, and the only job available to 
him is a war job. He must take such a 
job. He has no choice. It is work or 
starve. The bill was called a work-or- 
starve bill. I agree with what the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey said about the bad 
names we sometimes give our legisla- 
tion, but in reality the Senate bill was a 
work-or-starve bill, if its provisions re- 
specting ceilings were carried out. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is that not true of 
the pending biil? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. 
There is no change in it in that respect. 
The bill contains all the provisions of 
the Senate bill with respect to that sub- 
ject. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. I 
thank the Senator from Colorado for 
his answer, because it is very direct, and 
I think the question is a vital one. We 
heard the majority leader and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] talk about 
freezing war workers to their jobs in 
plants which produce military airplanes, 
That is one side of the picture. But in 
my State, for example, where we have 
but little war work, the Director will 
have the authority under this measure 
to declare a ceiling on any business. Is 


_ that not correct? 


Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have a furniture 
store and six employees. The Director 
may decide that two employees can do 
the job. He can take the other four and 
channelize them through the Employ- 
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ment Service to war work. In my State 
there are no critical labor areas, except 
area No. 3, and employees can be taken 
out of Nebraska and placed in: critical 
areas where large war contracts have 
been placed. Is that not true? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
not think so. 

Mr. WHERRY. A man could be of- 
fered employment in such a place and if 
he did not accept and go there he could 
not have a job. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. He may 
be offered employment, and he can ac- 
cept it or reject it. 

Mr. WHERRY. If he does not accept 
it, he is unemployed—is that not cor- 
ae he cannot return to his old 
ob? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to ask the Senator 
about one other change made which 
seems to have a very vital practical ef- 
fect. That is in clause (2) where the 
Director, under. the conference bill, but 
not under the Senate bill, is given power 
to prohibit or regulate the acceptance 
of employment by workers. That, it 
seems to me, goes beyond any manpower 
ceiling. The manpower ceiling is di- 
rected to a particular employer and un- 
der it he can employ only so. many men. 
But if the Director is given the power to 
regulate or prohibit the acceptance of 
employment by workers, it seems to-me 
an order can be issued saying to any man 
that he cannot accept employment. ex- 
cent, we will say, in the airplane indus- 
try, or even in particular airplane plants 
which happen to be short of men. So it 
seems to me that the addition of the 
words in the conference report repre- 
sent a very important change from the 
Senate bill, one which will authorize the 
issuance of regulations practically say- 
ing to a man, “Not only must you leave 
this plant but-you can work only in this 
other particular plant.” So it comes al- 
most to a forced order to work. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Will the 
Senator be kind enough to inform us of 
what provision of the bill he is speaking? 

Mr. TAFT. Section 5 (a) (2). Sec- 
tion 5 (a) (2) of the Senate bill reads: 

To prohibit or regulate the hiring, rehiring, 
solicitation, or. recruitment of new workers 
by employers. 


The conference report adds to that the 
following language: 


And the acceptance of employment by 
workers; 


So that, as I interpret the language, 
orders may be directed not only to em- 
ployers but to particular workers, or 
classes of workers, or to particular men. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. 
That is an important change in the bill. 
I discussed that a moment ago while the 
Senator from Ohio was not on the floor. 
That addition to the Senate language 
was proposed by the House conferees. 
But at the present time the Manpower 
Commissioner is at least attempting 
something along that line through his 
certificate of availability. A man must 
have a certificate nowadays in order to 
obtain a job. 


No; I do 
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Mr. President, I wish to state why I 
am not supporting the conference re- 
port. Late Saturday evening the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version issued a statement. Senators 
have heard what the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY] said about that a 
moment ago. I cannot agree with what 
the Senator stated. His interpretation 
does not at all coincide with mine. I 
read the language over very carefully; 
I read it a good many times. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I could hardly believe my 
eyes when I read it. Because of the 
position which may be taken by the man 
to whom we are delegating this author- 
ity, I think it is important that we know 
what is in his mind. I regret exceed- 
ingly that Mr, Byrnes has severed his 
connection with the Government. I 
have great respect and great fondness 
for him. He is an able man. He has 
done a great job under extreme diffi- 
culties. I am sure he has had the con- 
fidence of everyone in this body. I 
regret that he is leaving the Govern- 
ment service. I know that he will be 
sorely. missed when he returns to. civil 
life. I know that we need men in this 
administration with the ability of Mr. 
Justice Byrnes. 

Last Saturday night he issued a state- 
ment in which he said: 

Controls are necessary, not only for war 
production, but also for the production of 
essential civilian goods, and later to facilitate 
reconversion. 


That is, labor controls are necessary 
not only for the purposes of the war, 
but for purposes of reconversion, and 
for the production of civilian goods. It 
is true, as has been pointed out on the 
floor of the Senate, that this bill is a 
war measure, in that it will terminate at 
the end of the war. But when we dele- 
gate authority to the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, and he 
tells us in plain English that he wants 
labor controls not only for war, but also 
for civilian production and for the re- 
conversion period, it. seems to me that 
we must pay some attention to what he 
says. 

That would not be so bad, but as we 
continue reading his report we find that 
the curfew is not to ring after VE-day. 
We find that horse racing may be re- 
sumed; that all kinds of entertainment 
may continue as before; that no restric- 
tion is to be placed upon the use of coal 
and other fuels. In other words, we are 
going back to normal in all things, and at 
the same time we are going to give the 
Director the power to place a freeze—and 
he says he will need it—upon any in- 
dustry which he thinks should have a 
freeze placed upon it, whether the in- 
dustry is producing for war or for civil- 
ian uses. That is his own language— 
reconversion, civilian production, and 
“war production. 

What is a man who is frozen in a plant 
going to think when he sees everyone 
else getting back to the regular mode of 
life of the American people? How about 
the man who has left his filling-station 
job? I know of one little town in Colo- 
rado where 10 men operated filling sta- 
tions. They are now in California work- 
ing in war plants. What are they to 
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think when they see everyone else get- 
ting back into business—the entertain- 
ment business, the horse-racing busi- 
ness, and every other business—and they 
are told that they must remain in a war 
plant? It does not make sense to me, 
I cannot fit the two things together at all. 
It does not seem to me that we would be 
justified in enacting a freeze law, while 
at the same time the Director announces 
to us that he is going to get back to nor- 
mal as fast as he can in all these nones- 
sential things. 

Moreover, in the same report, Mr. Jus- 
tice Byrnes tells us that he has stopped 
the construction of 72 naval vessels, as 
well as 142 additional Liberty ships, and 
certain high-octane gasoline plants 
which would not come into production 
until well into 1946. Because he has 
closed these plants, they will not need 
40 tankers to carry the gasoline, and 
their construction has been stopped. 

He says that in the first 3 months after 
VE-day the reduction in war orders will 
amount to 15 or 20 percent, and that in 
12 months it may amount to 40 percent. 
What does that 40 percent mean in terms 
of jobs? It cannot possibly mean less 
than. 10,000,000 jobs. Reduction of war 
orders by 40 percent probably means as 
many as 15,000,000 jobs. I feel very cer- 
tain—and I have felt so for a long time— 
that instead of having a manpower prob- 
lem in this country, very shortly we shall 
have an unemployment problem. It will 
come very rapidly. Mr. Byrnes also 
seems to be of that opinion, because he 
points out these very drastic reductions. 

In the same report he states that un- 
employment after VE-day will be tempo- 
rary in nature. I do not know what 
“temporary” may mean—whether it 
means 3 months, 6 months, or 12 months. 
However, the unemployed will have a 
pretty tough time if they have to go 
hungry even for only a week. They must 
find employment or they will go hungry. 
We cannot return to civilian production 
immediately. A great deal of retooling 
will be necessary. Most industries have 
been converted to war production. They 
are tooled for that purpose, and time will 
be required to convert back to civilian 
production. In the meantime 10,000,- 
000 jobs will be out the window. 

At the same time, there would be a 
law which would freeze men in other 
jobs. That is the reason why I am not 
supporting the conference report. Pre- 
viously I had been supporting the con- 
ference report very reluctantly, because 
I thought it was a war measure. I was 
never convinced of the bugaboo of failure 
of production. I never believed that men 
would leave their jobs in great numbers 
as soon as VE-day arrived. I have never 
been convinced of it. However, it 
seemed to me that if we were making 
this a war job, and if there was any dan- 
ger of that kind, the Congress, having 
confidence in such men as Mr. Justice 
Byrnes, might very well delegate to him 
authority to take care of any bad spots 
by freezing manpower. If certain plants 
should get out of line on civilian produc- 
tion, he could place manpower ceilings 
onthem. I thought it was a war meas- 
ure; and because I felt that Mr. Justice 
Byrnes had so much good judgment and 
discretion that he would not abuse the 
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power, I was reluctantly going along 
with the conference report. 

But now, when Mr. Byrnes tells us 
what his views are, and especially when 
we learn today that he is resigning and 
going back into civilian life, it seems to 
me that this is a poor time to freeze other 
persons on their jobs. Mr. Byrnes is go- 
ing back to civilian life. What will the 
man think who is being frozen on a job 
out in Oregon? He will say, “Jimmy 
Byrnes quit and got himself a job. The 
war must be over. Everyone is going 
back to the normal way of life again.”. 

It does not seem right to me to enact a 
drastic freeze law at a time such as this, 
and in the face of such a report as Mr. 
Justice Byrnes very frankly made to the 
country. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I have 
appreciated this opportunity of listening 
to a full discussion of the conference re- 
port for I was a member of the confer- 
ence committee. 

This measure is a war measure. I wish 
to speak in support of the conference re- 
port because I believe the choice is be- 
tween adopting the conference report or 
entirely failing to act. To fail to act 
would be a failure on the part of the 
Senate to meet a serious obligation in 
time of war. 

It is nearly 3 months since the Chief 
Executive of the United States called the 
attention of the Congress to the fact that 
there was a need for stabilizing produc- 
tion in order to make sure that we would 
meet the schedules of essential war goods 
facing us. It is over 2 months since the 
House of Representatives met that re- 
quest by passing the House bill. It passed 
a labor-draft bill. During the following 
2 months the Senate committee and the 
Senate have considered the measure. 
The Senate was unwilling to pass the 
labor-draft measure, but it passed the 
Senate bill. I believe that in passing the 
Senate bill the Senate did meet the issue, 
To my mind the Senate bill was a meas- 
ure which well met the challenge. It was 
sent to conference because the House 
had voted for a measure fundamentally 
different from the bill passed by the Sen- 
ate, and the Senate cannot legislate 
alone. The obligation of the conferees 
was to find some way whereby the Sen- 
ate and the House could agree. I believe 
the conferees on the part of the Senate 
went just as far as they had to go to 
obtain the consent of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and no further. Therefore, 
I believe they have performed for the 
Senate the assignment we gave them. 

The proof of this is that when this ` 
measure went back to the House of Rep- 
resentatives the conference report was 
approved by the House, but it was ap- 
proved by a margin of but seven votes. 
The House had receded from the sub- 
stance of its original proposal—a labor- 
draft bill—and it had received in returm 
merely two modifications of the Senate 
bill. Those modifications stiffened the 
Senate bill just enough to get the ap- 
proval of the House and no more. Under 
those circumstances, I believe the con- 
ference committee in reporting to the 
Senate is properly reporting that the 
conferees have modified the Senate bill 
as little as it can be modified and still 
obtain an act of Congress, 
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It is under those circumstances that I 
believe we should view the action taken 
by the House of Representatives just the 
other day. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. As I understand the re- 
marks of the Senator, he believes that 
the vote of 167 to 160 in the House of 
Representatives—in other words the 
closeness of the vote—is due to the fact 
that the representatives of the House of 
‘Representatives in the conference com- 
mittee had yielded so much from the 
standpoint of the original House bill. 

Mr. BURTON. I feel that way. I do 
so particularly in view of the fact that 
the House conferees unanimously de- 
clined to accept the Senate bill as such, 
or to consider the Senate bill as such in 
conference, and the House of Represen- 
tatives had previously passed the House 
bill by a substantial majority. 

Mr. MORSE. Let mesuggest that as I 
` read the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the 
day when the bill was passed by the 
House of Representatives, I say to the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio, I do 
not think there is anything in that 
Recorp that would support the guess the 
Senator has made. I do not think we 
know on just what basis the House voted 
by a vote of 167 to 160 to accept the con- 
ference report, but I would venture the 
suggestion—I can offer no more proof 
than can the Senator from Ohio—that 
there are a great many Members of the 
House of Representatives who voted for 
acceptance of the conference report who 
wished they could have voted for the 
Senate bill as such at that time. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from Ohio 
and I were members of the conference 
committee. I ask whether he remem- 
bers the events which occurred in the 
conference as I remember them, in the 
respect that we, the conferees on the part 
of the Senate, tried for days to get the 
conferees on the part of the House to 
accept the Senate version, but we were 
wholly unable to do so. Is that true? 

Mr. BURTON. Absolutely. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Very well. Then what 
is the use of talking about sending the 
conference report back to conference on 
the expectation that the conferees on 
the part of the House will yield and will 
accept the Senate bill? We have been 
through that experience. We certainly 
would not have come here with a com- 
promise if. we could have persuaded the 
conferees on the part of the House to 
accept the Senate version, which we tried 
to do. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall not trespass very 
much on the Senator’s time, except to 
say that I think there is a great deal 
of use in returning the report to con- 
ference. I not only think that the coh- 
ferees on the part of the House have 
since obtained much more information 
than they had at the time when the 
conferees agreed upon the report, but 
I think the Members of the House of 
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Representatives generally have much 
more information now than they had at 
the time when they voted. It seems to 
me that the argument that we must 
choose between this legislation or no 
legislation is exceedingly fallacious. I 
think that if we will adopt the motion 
of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr, 
O’Manoney], when we get into a posi- 
tion to vote upon it, and-send the report 
back to conference, we shall find that 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives will rise to their duty, as will the 
Members of this body, and that from 
the further conference there will come 
a new bill which I think will avoid many 
of the objections which we are raising 
to the pending measure. 

I think the statement that we must 
choose between either this bill or no bill 
at all does not take into account the 
realities of the situation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Much has been made 
of the fact that the conference report 
was agreed to in the House by a vote of 
167 to 160, which means that 108 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
were absent at the time when the vote 
was taken. No one knows how those ab- 
sent Members would have voted. The 
fact that they were absent means that 
one-fourth of the membership of the 
House of Representatives was away. It 
is just as fair to assume that if all of 
them had been present and voting the 
conference report would have been 
adopted by an even larger majority as 
it is to say that it would have been re- 
jected. I do not think any argument 
can be predicated on the fact that only 
three-fourths of the membership of the 
House of Representatives voted on the 
conference report. 

Let me ask the Senator this ques- 
tion. The two bills were exactly op- 
posite. Does the Senator from Ohio 
know, or does any other Senator know, 
of any instance in the past when the 
House accepted without change a bill 
written by the Senate, in which all the 
language adopted by the House was 
stricken out and the language of the 
Senate bill was inserted? If any Sen- 
ator can cite an instance of such a pro- 
ceeding, I should like to have him do so, 

Mr. BURTON. I am sure the mem- 
ory of the Senator from Kentucky goes 
back much farther than mine does; but 
let me say that in the conference the 
remark was made that the conferees did 
not know of any case in which that had 
occurred. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am sure the Sen- 
ator referred to service in the Senate 
when he made his remark about our 
respective memories. 

Mr. BURTON. Either way, I say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator 
from Kentucky and I not only are agreed 
on the point that neither he nor I knows 
what the House of Representatives 
would do if it had a chance to act in 
this situation—— 
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Mr. BARKLEY. No, Mr. President; 
but let me say, if the Senator will yield 
to me at this time, that I have never 
heard of a case in which a conference 
report was sent back to a further con- 
ference on the ground that no one knew 
what the House of Representatives 
would do if it had a chance to legislate 
anew. That is a very precarious way to 
legislate; it seems to me. 

Mr. MORSE. I, too, understand that 
it is very seldom that a conference re- 
port has been sent back for a further 
conference. It is only because of the 
importance and urgency of the situation 
now facing the country that I have sug- 
gested that the precedent be broken. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me say, if the Senator from 
Ohio will further yield to me—— 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not wish to get 
into an argument about what would have 
happened if something else had hap- 
pened; but it seems to me that the Sen- 
ate came out pretty well in the confer- 
ence, in view of the fact that the Senate 
got approximately 90 percent of its bill, 
which is a fairly good result, based on 
the average of conferences between the 
Senate and the House. 

Mr.BURTON. Mr. President, the rea- 
son why I mentioned the vote in the 
House of Representatives on the con- 
ference report was because a little while 
ago the Senator from Oregon stated what 
he has just repeated, and because I be- 
lieve, as a result of my contacts with the 
conferees, that the Senator from Oregon 
is overestimating the situation. In re- 
ply to his suggestion I say that when the 
conferees on the part of the Senate met 
with the conferees on the part of the 
House, the conferees on the part of the 
House were most specific and plain in 
Stating that they would not vote to re- 
port to the House a measure which 
amounted to the Senate bill. They would 
not agree to a conference report on 
that basis, and there would have been 
no agreement at all on sucha basis. We 
know that at first hand. That is not an 
argument based on what happened in the 
House of Representatives after the con- 
ference report was before it. I men- 
tioned the vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives only to show that the confer- 
ence report was nearly defeated, as it 
was, 

Now the conference report is before 
the Senate, and the final choice rests 
with the Senate. 

Let us remember that this is a war 
measure. It has been nearly 3 months 
since the needs of the Administration 
were placed before the Congress, yet the 
Congress has not taken action. The 
measure has been in the Senate itself for 
over 2 months, yet the Senate has not 
been able to convince itself of the merit 
of the modifications made in the Senate 
proposals by the conference committee, 
to which modifications the other House 
has agreed. The Senate has now the en- 
tire responsibility for this measure. We 
know that the House will not again be 
in session with a quorum until after 
April 10. As I see it, this is not the 
time for us to delay while the war calis 
upon us for action. We have fully de- 
bated both the conference report and the 
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bill as originally passed by the Senate. 
There are 14 excellent steps in the Sen- 
ate proposals. If we enact them into law 
we shall be taking forward steps which 
are badly needed. Failure to enact them 
would set'a bad example in a time of 
great need. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand the House 
has adjourned subject to call. 

Mr. BURTON. No; the House is taking 
a series of 3-day adjournments, under an 
agreement that no important business 
will be transacted until after April 10. 

Mr. MORSE. Iunderstand that there 
is an agreement that the Speaker will call 
the House back into session in case any 
important business arises for the House 
to transact. 

Mr. BURTON. The House is meeting 
every third day. Possibly the House 
could be called into session in the mean- 
time if it were necessary. 

Mr, MORSE. Judging from the re- 
marks of the Senator, this matter is im- 
portant. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. But if the House 
is called into session to consider this mat- 
ter there is no assurance that another 
conference will be had since the confer- 
ence originally authorized has already 
acted. 

Mr. President, we have been advised 
that we have an important schedule of 
production, partly for the European war 
and partly for the war with Japan. That 
schedule has been fully considered in the 
light of military events. We have re- 
ceived the advice of our highest military 
leaders who are in charge of the conduct 
of the war. It was repeated to us re- 
cently, even after the conference report 
had reached the Senate that this meas- 
ure would meet the emergency, and 
that it was essential that it be passed. 
Our military leaders have told us that we 
are falling behind in our production 
schedules. We are told that these mili- 
tary and naval schedules are important. 
I trust that our men on the fighting 
fronts have not actually experienced a 
shortage of munitions. I have received 
reports running both ways on that sub- 
ject. Assuming, however, that our sol- 
diers have not actually been running 
short of munitions, yet the reserves have 
been cut into and those reserves are 
running short of the estimates set for 
them in planning the war. If Admiral 
King, General Marshall, and other offi- 
cials charged with the conduct of the war 
tell us that there is a need to increase 
our schedule of production, it is up to us 
to find a method by which we can meet 
that need. The House of Representa- 
tives attempted to meet it with a labor 
draft, but the Senate objected to that 
method and substituted the Senate pro- 
posals. Š 

I concurred in the action of the Senate 
because I thought to do otherwise would 
result in a handicap rather than a help 
in an early increase of production. When 
the Senate adopted its 14-point program, 
to which I have referred, I believe that 
the Senate, in its turn, met its respon- 
sibility to the men at the front, provided 
it could induce the House to follow its 
lead. The 14 points are as follows: 

In section 2 we find a declaration of 
objectives and purposes which gives 
congressional emphasis to the need. 
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That is an important declaration to the 
world which has not yet been made by 
the Congress. 


In section 6 we provide for manage- 


ment-labor committees. 

In section 3 we provide for coordina- 
tion of schedules, awards, and termina- 
tion of contracts. 

In section 4 (a) we provide for sur- 
veys and corrections of manpower abuses 
in Government plants. 

In section 4 (b) we provide for surveys 
and corrections of manpower abuses in 
other plants. 

In section 5 (a) (1) we provide for 
employment ceilings. 

In section 5 (a) (2) we provide for 
certificates of availability, regulations 
and prohibitions as to the employment 
of new workers. 

In section 6 we provide for the chan- 
nelization of employment, and priority 
referrals. 

In section 7 we provide for transporta- 
tion to and from distant points of work. 

In section 8 we provide for reemploy- 
ment after termination of assignment to 
a war job. 

In section 5 (c) we provide for the dis- 
allowance in computing income taxes and 
contract payments of expenditures made 
in violation of this act by employers. 

In section 11 we provide for enforce- 
ment of these provisions by court order. 

In section 5 (b) we provide misde- 
meanor penalties for willful violations 
of the act. 

In section 12 we clarify the provisions 
oi the Tydings amendment. 

Mr. President, to my mind those 14 
points in the bill as it passed the Senate 
are vitally important, and the Senate 
should not retreat from them, If we 
abandon them we shall not meet the re- 
sponsibility which we face. To vote 
against the conference report amounts to 
abandoning all of these 14 and doing 
nothing, merely because the report also 
contains a fifteenth. 

Something was said concerning Mr. 
Justice Byrnes, his report, and his resig- 
nation. I wish to quote from his report. 
His report shows that he believes this 
legislation is essential. In speaking of 
the shortcomings of the system he says 
on page 8 of his report: 

All of the measures available to the Gov- 
ernment were used to coordinate and inte- 
grate the work of the several agencj/es con- 
cerned with manpower. Neverthelezs, I can- 


not say that we have had a comprehensive 
system that works efficiently. 


On page 10 of the report he states: 


The administrative agencies responsible for 
war production have not had the requisite 
authority in the manpower fields to obtain 
a wide distribution of the available supply. 
The enactment of the legislation recom- 
mended by the Senate and House conferees 
will provide this authority. The responsibil- 
ity to use it well will rest on the responsible 
administrative agencies. 

I believe that this legislation will expedite 
full-scale reconversion. It assures the under- 
taking of reconversion measures without in- 
terfering with the war production required 
to continue the war against Japan. We have 
this assurance only with positive manpower 
controls. “ 


Speaking in the light of his experience, 
he points to the same thing to which the 
junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Hart] pointed the other day. In the 
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junior Senator from Connecticut we 
know that we have one of the greatest 
authorities on our needs in the Pacific 
war, He was in command of the Asiatic 
Fleet when the war began. He stated 
that in his judgment the United States 
needs additional manpower for produc- 
tion of war materials for our war with 
Japan. To use the phrase oft the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, any failure to 
supply those needs means fighting the 
war to a draw rather than to a victory. 
Under those circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate should not fail to re- 
spond to the needs of our armed forces 
when those needs have been shown to us, 
as they have been shown to us in this 
case. 

Mr. President, I believe that we should 
not retreat from the 14 points to which 
I have referred. The only ground which 
could be urged for retreating is the fact 
that two provisions have been added in 
the conference report in order to secure 
the assent of the House of Representa- 
tives. It is the opinion of the conferees ' 
that- in the emergency now existing it 
would be well to accept those two points. 
One of them places in the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, the 
principal administrative authority, in- 
cluding the power to choose the Chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commission 
to act under him if he should wish to do 
so. We regarded that as an administra- 
tive point which could be yielded if it 
meant the passage instead of the defeat 
of the hill. It apparently meant much to 
the House conferees. 

The second point was the freeze. The 
freeze was far from an acceptance of 
the draft program. We already: had 
authority in the Senate bill to establish 
employment ceilings, and require cer- 
tificates of availability in places where 
they were needed. We merely added 
authority for a freeze in places where 
it might be needed to do work essential 
to the war effort. Furthermore, the 
worker remains on the job merely until 
the Director determines that it is no 
longer necessary for him to remain in 
such employment. If he has a justifi- 
able reason for leaving such employ- 
ment, it is also within the discretion of 
the Director to release him. We have 
therefore a flexible freeze added to a 
fiexible ceiling. It would not be a 
Nation-wide freeze. In adopting those 
measures I believe that to a great de- 
gree we would meet the needs of the 
war effort. 

It is clear that the war is going rather 
well for us in Germany at this time. 
Therefore, under the circumstances, we 
might say, if we guided our legislation 
by the reports from the front day by 
day, that we might postpone legislating. 
On the other hand, what it means to me 
is that we should pass our legislation 
but make it flexible so that it will meet 
the needs of the time as they arise, 
including: those brought about by the 
war with Japan. We provide here, not 
a general freeze, not a general ceiling, 
but a freeze adapted to the needs and 
the time and place, so that in spots in 
this country where certain kinds of em- 
ployment may be needed at different 
times, Congress will have placed in the 
hands of those who administer the las 
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authority to be sure that production will 
continue when and where it is needed. 
That is little enough for Congress to-do 
in meeting the emergency. That is little 
enough insurance for our men at the 
front. 

As to the Senate’s 14 points, there is 
no controversy; those 14 points will re- 
main in the bill if the conference report 
is accepted. To them the report adds an 
optional freeze, to be used in appropriate 
places. I believe that addition does not 
justify defeating the other 14 points. We 
owe it to the men in the service and to 
the leaders of our armed forces to re- 
spond to their request of nearly 3 months 
ago, to furnish the needed authority to 
insure the maintenance of the produc- 
tion schedules so necessary at this time. 

Something has been said of morale. .I 
aim not arguing this matter on the basis 
of the probable effect of the adoption of 
the report on the morale of our soldiers, 
but I do wish to repeat a suggestion 
made to me, that the enactment of the 
pending measure, whether or not we have 
concluded our war in Germany, will mean 
that we are proceeding to maintain our 
full speed against Japan, and that we 
are providing enough authority so that 
there will be no doubt about our deter- 
mination to press the war against Japan. 
That will have an adverse effect on the 
morale of Japan, if anything can have 
such an effect. It is the kind of message 
that will mean to Japan that we are go- 
ing all the way with our attack on Japan, 
and that there will not be a chance for 
a draw on that side of the earth. That 
is the kind.of message to send to the 
men fighting in the Par East. It isa 
message of full support from the home 
front, that there shall be no draw. It 
is a message to our men at the front 
everywhere: “We are not going to let you 
down.” 

What we are striving for is production 
for the war effort. We have been warned 
by our military and civil authorities that 
there is great need for added authority 
behind the program to increase produc- 
tion. We have had 3 months in Con- 
gress in which to act, 2 full months in 
the Senate. I believe we passed a good 
bill in the Senate. The question is how 
can we save it. I believe that the decision 
rests with us. Shall we accept the fif- 
teenth point as an addition and go 
through with it and give the authority 
needed, or shall we let the plan drop 
and do nothing? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Manon in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam in complete agree- 
ment with the Senator that the issue is 
one of production, and how best to get 
the preduction. I agree with the four- 
teen points. I only regret that you 
agreed to two principles in addition 
which in my opinion make it impossible 
for us to get the production we seek. 

Mr.BURTON. Let me interrupt to say 
that unless we get a vote in the House 
on the fourteen points, we do not get 
the fourteen points. N 

Mr. MORSE. I am urging the Sena- 
tor to join with me and give the House 
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another opportunity to vote on the four- 
teen points. 

Let me conclude my remarks by saying 
that I think the Senator not only does 
not give sufficient importance to the ef- 
fect of the freeze provision on maximum 
production for the war effort, but I think 
he overlooks the importance of the other 
principle to which I tried to address my- 
self in my remarks today, namely the 
significance of the great unchecked 
power the Senator agrees to under the 
conference report. It is incompatible 
with a government of checks and bal- 
ances. When we go through the con- 
ference report we see some of the differ- 
ences in language between it and the 
Senate bill, and see what. our conferees 
have relinquished. I do not think they 
did it necessarily consciously and delib- 
erately. I know how these reports have 
to be written—someone suggests certain 
language and no one raises any objec- 
tion to it. But I wish to point out. that 
the final pattern of this conference. re- 
port is a, pattern which gives great dis- 
cretionary power to the Director of War 
Mobilization. I am convinced the courts 
will rule that he was: given practically 
unchecked power. s 

Mr. BURTON. Ido not believe it goes 
out of range of the power that has been 
given for similar activities during the 
war, and I do not believe it goes out. of 
range of an emergency power, which 
should be given to administrative au- 
thorities in meeting a wartime produc- 
tion need. I do not believe it goes nearly 
as far as does the House bill. I believe 
that in order to get a vote on the bill in 
the House, which is a body equivalent 
to the Senate in this Congress, that shall 
have to have more in the bill than we 
put in it in the first place, and I believe 
we are not going too far when we yield 
these two points in order that there may 
be provided the added authority so nec- 
essary to insure an increased schedule 
ef production. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to read a paragraph or two from the 
report which Justice Byrnes made today 
and upon which reliance is now placed 
for opposition to the conference bill. It 
might be entirely appropriate at the con- 
clusion of the address of the Senator 
from Ohio to read two or three para- 
graphs from the report. I read: 

MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 

The immediate problem in manpower is to 
find the labor force needed to meet the re- 
quirements of the armed forces and essential 
civilian cconomy in the remaining period of 
a two-front war. 

We can draw on new entrants in industry, 
veterans released from the Army, and work- 
ers released from declining war programs. 
However, we will still have a deficiency of 
250,000 to 300,000 workers in war programs. 
Essential services are finding it difficult to 
maintain standards without additional man- 
power. 


On previous pages of the report he 
stated that notwithstanding the good 
showing which was made in January and 
February, and even parts of March, the 
schedule of war production is still be- 
hind; it has not been met, and is not 
being met. He proceeds: 

If we are to meet schedules, we must draw 
on workers in less essential activities. There 
is no other way out. We must still con- 
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centrate on getting the right workers into 
the right jobs and places at the right time. 
During January and February definite prog- 
ress was made in placing workers where 
needed. In these months, the United States 
Employment Service directed 2,000,000 per- 
sons (an all-time peak) to war ard war- 
supporting jobs. Approximately 450,000 
workers were placed in “must” plants. At 
the same time, separations cost us 300,009 
“must” workers. About 160,000 are still 
needed in the “must” programs alone. 


So that those who rely upon Justice 
Byrnes’ report as a basis for opposing 
the conference report should read his 
entire report, and not pick out a casual 
sentence somewhere as a_ loophole 
through which to jump in order to es- 
cape the conclusions that do support the 
conference report. . 

Mr, HATCH. Mr. President, the 
pending measure presents many oppor- 
tunities for oratory, eloquence, and de- 
bate. Frankly, I should rather discuss 
the issues involved in the measure from 
the standpoint of reason and inteli- 
gence, without any appeal to emotion, 
whether on one side or the other, al- 
though I concede there is plenty of room 
for appeal to emotion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I assume that at this 
hour the Senator from New Mexico 
would not be able to conclude his re- 
marks, and if he is willing to yield, I 
shall move that the Senate suspend for 
the day. 

Mr. HATCH. I yield for that purpose. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Manon in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President -of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. _ 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Albert A. Ridge, of MiSsouri, to be United 
States district judge for the western district 
of Missouri, vice Merrill E. Otis, deceased; 
and 

John J. Wein, of Ohio, to be United States 
marshal for the northern district of Ohio, 
vice George J. Keinath, deceased. 

By Mr, McFARLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Jed Johnson, of Oklahoma, to be a judge 
of the United States Customs Court, vice 
Thomas J. Walker, deceased. 

By Mr. GERRY, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Lt. George Alexander A. Vandergrift, Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, to be a gen- 
eral in the United States Marine Corps; and 

Sundry officers for temporary service in the 
Navy. . : 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


RECESS 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there 


are no nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 
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I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at.5. 
o'clock p. m.) the Senate took a recess 
until tomorrow, Tuesday, April 3, 1945, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 2 (legislative day of March 
16), 1945: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Richard P. Butrick, of New York, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1 and a sec- 
retary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also 
a consul general of the United States of 
America. 

H. Merle Cochran, of Arizona, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1 and a secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a consul 
general of the United States of America. 

H. Gordon Minnigerode, of the District of 
Columbia, now a Foreign Service officer of 
class 7 and a secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service, to be also a consul of the United 
States of America. 

Paul H. Alling, of Connecticut, to be a 
Foreign Service officer of class 2, a secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service, and a consul gen- 
eral of the United States of America. 

William A. Fowler, of Oregon, to be a 
Foreign Service officer of class 4, a secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service, and a consul of 
the United States of America. 

Robert T. Cowan, of Texas, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 7 and a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a 
consul of the United States of America. 


DIRECTOR OF WAR MOBILIZATION AND 
RECONVERSION 


` Fred M. Vinson, of Kentucky, to be Director 

of War’ Mobilization and Reconversion for a 
term of 2 years, vice James F. Byrnes, re- 
signed. 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
Colum>Sus M. Shinn.to be aide with rank 


of ensign in the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
from the 25th day of October 1944. 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


TO BE LIEUTENANT GENERALS 


Maj. Gen. Hoyt Sanford Vandenberg 
(major, Air Corps; temporary lieutenant 
colonel, Air Corps), Army of the United 
States. 

Maj. Gen. Harold Lee George (lieutenant 
colonel, Air Corps; temporary colonel, Air 
Corps), Army of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. John Kenneth Cannon (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Air Corps; temporary colonel, 
Air Corps), Army of the United States. 


TO BE MAJOR GENERALS 


Brig. Gen. Clift Andrus (colonel, Field 
Artillery), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Charles Bertody Stone 3d 
(major, Air Corps; temporary lieutenant 
colonel, Air Corps; temporary colonel, Army 
of the United States, Air Corps), Army of 
tha United States. 

Brig. Gen. Isaac Davis White (major, 
Cavalry), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Frank August Heileman (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Corps of Engineers), Army 
of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Hobart Raymond Gay (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Cavalry), Army of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Walter Francis Kraus (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Air Corps; temporary colonel, 
Air Corps), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Charles Andrew Willoughby 
(lieutenant colonel, Infantry), Army of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Albert Cowper Smith (lieuten- 
ant colonel, Cavalry), Army of the United 
States. 
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Brig.. Gen. Clark Louis Ruffner (major, 
Cavalry), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Harold Whittle Blakeley (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Donald Wilson (lieutenant col- 
onel, Air Corps; temporary colonel, Air 
Corps), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. William Frishe Dean (major, 
Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen, Carter Bowie Magruder (major, 
Field Artillery), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Lewis Andrew Pick (lieutenant 
colonel, Corps of Engineers), Army of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. James Allen Lester (colonel, 
Field Artillery), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Paul Bernard Wurtsmith (cap- 
tain, Air Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, 
Air Corps), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. James Edward Moore (major, 
Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Howard McMath Turner (major, 
Air Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. Floyd Lavinius Parks (lieuten- 
ant colonel, Infantry), Army of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. William Curtis Chase (lieuten- 
ant colonel, Cavalry), Army of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. 
(lieutenant colonel, Signal Corps), Army of 
the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Frank Lewis Culin, Jr. (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Infantry), Army of the United 
States. 

TO -BE BRIGADIER GENERALS 


Col. Joseph Merit Tully, Cavalry. 

Col. Homer Watson Kiefer (lieutenant col- 
onel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Morris Robert Nelson (major, Air 
Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United States. 

Col. William Lee Hart, Medical Corps. 

Col. John Harrison Stokes, Jr. (lNeutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Thomas Benton McDonald (captain, 
Air Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Ray Lawrence Burnell (licutenant col- 
onel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. John Murphy Willems (major, Field 
Artillery), Army of the United States. 

Col. Andrew Christian Tychsen (lieuten- 
ant colonel, Infantry), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Wentworth Goss (captain, Air Corps; 
temporary lieutenant colonel, Air Corps; tem- 
porary colonel, Army of the United States, 
Air Corps), Army of the United States. 

Col. Charles Edward Dissinger (lieutenant 
colonel, Cavalry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Mark McClure (major, Field Artillery), 
Army of the United States. 

Col. James Wellington Younger (lieuten- 
ant colonel, Quartermaster Corps), Army of 
the United States. 

Col. John Maurice Weikert (major, Air 
Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United States. 

Col. Frederic William Boye, Cavalry. 

Col. Richard Clare Partridge (lieutenant 
colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. 

_ Col. William Claude McMahon (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Charles Lanier Dasher, Jr. (major, 
Field Artillery), Army of the United States. 

Col. Patrick Henry Timothy (lieutenant 
colonel, Corps of Engineers, Army of the 
United States. 

Col. Ivan Lonsdale Farman (captain, Air 
Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
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Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United States. 

Col. Edward Thomas Williams (lieutenant 
colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Sidney Rae Hinds (lieutenant colonel, 
Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. William Ludlow Ritchie (major, Air 
Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United States, 

Col, Robert Leroy Dulaney (major, In- 
fantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Elliott Raymond Thorpe (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Charles Joseph Barrett (major, Field 
Artillery). Army of the United States. 

Col. Thomas Dreux Hurley, Medical Corps. 

Col. William Edmund Waters (lieutenant 
colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Milton Abram Hill (lieutenant colonel, 
Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col, Paul DeWitt Adams (captain, Infan- 
try), Army of the United States. 

Col. John William Middleton (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col, George Bryan Conrad (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Henry Ray McKenzie (captain, Quar- 
termaster Corps), Army of the United States. 

Col, Alfred Rockwood Maxwell (captain, Air 
Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United States. 

Col. Bertram Francis Hayford (lieutenant 
colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. David William Hutchison (captain, 
Air Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United States. 

Col. Richard Ulysses Nicholas, Corps of En- 
gineers. 

Col, Joseph Stubbs Robinson (lieutenant. 
colonel, Coast Artillery Corps), Army of the 
United States. 

Col. James Franklin Powell (lieutenant 
coionel, Air Corps; temporary colonel, Air 
Corps), Army of the United States. 

Col. Ira Platt Swift (lieutenant colonel, 
Cavalry), Army of the United States. 

Col, Emerick Kutschko (lieutenant colonel, 
Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. George Russell Callender, Medical 
Corps. 

Col. Lemuel Mathewson (major, Field Ar- 
tillery), Army of the United States. 

Col. Robert Homer Soule (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col, Charles Herbert Karlstad (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Chaplain (Col.) Luther Deck Miller, United 
States Army. 

Col, James Leo Dalton 2d (captain, Infan- 
try), Army of the United States, 

Col. Lloyd Henry Gibbons (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col, John Clarence Gordon (captain, Air 
Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United States. 

Col. John Harry Stadler, Jr. (major, Cav- 
alry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Butler Buchanan Miltonberger (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Infantry, National Guard of 
the United States), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Isidor Schwaner Ravdin (lieutenant 
colonel, Medical Reserve), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Maurice Milton Beach (captain, Air 
Reserve; tempordry colonel, Army of the 
United States, Air Corps), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Samuel Morgan Thomas (major, Signal 
Reserve), Army of the United States. 

Col. Donald Clinton Swatland (temporary 
colonel, Army of the United States, Air 
Corps), Army of the United States. 
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In tHE Navy 

Capt. Robert P. Briscoe, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admirgl in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to rank from the 9th day of 
August 1943. 

Commodore Oliver O. Kessing, United 
States Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing in Pacific Ocean areas and in Southwest 
Pacific areas, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Capt. Joseph C. Cronin, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to continue while serving as 
chief of staff to commander, Battleship 
Squadron 2, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Capt. George Van Deurs, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, te continue while serving 
as chief of staff to commander, Battleship 
Squadron 1, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Capt. John T. Bottom, Jr., United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service to continue while serving 
as a task flotilla commander in destroyers, 
Pacific Fleet, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Capt. John P. Womble, Jr., United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service to continue while serving 
ae a task flotilla commander in destroyers, 
Pacific Fleet, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Capt. John M. Higgins, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service. to continue while serving 
as a task flotilla commander in destroyers, 
Pacific Fleet, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Capt. Roland N. Smoot, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service to continue while serving 
as a task flotilla commander in destroyers, 
Pacific Fleet, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Capt. Frederick Moosbrugger, United States 

Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while servin; 
as a task flotilla commander in destroyers, 
Pacific Fleet, and until reporting for other 
permanent, duty. 
+ Capt. Rodger W. Simpson, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service to continue while serving 
as a task flotilla commander in destroyers, 
Pacific Fleet, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Apri 2, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. COOPER. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation from the Speaker: 

APRIL 2, 1945. 

I hereby designate the Honorable JERE 

Coorer to ect as Speaker pro tempore today. 
Sam RAYBURN. 
PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Divine Redeemer, our mediator and 
advocate, who hast parted the curtain 
‘of the night, Thou hast reyealed Thy- 
self anew, In the thought of our im- 
mortality, grant that there may be a 
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‚deep peace and an inward joy, a balm 


in eVery trouble, a light in every dark- 
ness, with our sincere desire to do Thy 
will. O Christ of the quiet heart, teach us 
the strength that comes from waiting 
patiently before Thee. As we lay our 
grievances at the foot of the cross, 
breathe into us the spirit of Thy fortitude 
and passion and give us grace to deny 
ourselves, Help us to build our lives on 
the magnificence of big things, upon the 
heart’s highest hopes and instincts, and 
by faith in the world’s Saviour hold on 
until the morning breaketh; O be with 
our whole land and make it the garden 
of the Lord. In Thy name who art the 
light and truth of the world. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 29, 1945, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment concurrent resolu- 
tions of the House of the following titles: 

H. Con. Res. 37, Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of a revised edition of 
House Document No. 294, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, second session, entitled “Hand- 
book for Servicemen and Servicewomen of 
World War II and Their Dependents, In- 
cluding Rights and Benefits of Veterans of 
World War I and Their Dependents,” as 
a public document, and providing for addi- 
tional copies thereof; and 

H. Con. Res. 38, Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of the historical state- 
ment of the laws enacted and the regulations 
promulgated relating to veterans and their 
dependents, with a complete statement re- 
garding expenditures for hospital and domi- 
ciliary construction as a House document, 
and providing for additional copies thereof. 


_ The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 2252. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Grass, Mr. McKELLAR, Mr, Typrnes, 
Mr. McCarran, Mr. BAILEY, Mr. WHITE, 
Mr. Gurney, and Mr. Reep to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S.411. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mae E, 
Sutton. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Thursday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 


ELECTION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a privileged resolution (H. Res. 212) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

Resolved, That Hon. JERE COOPER, a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Tennessee, be, 
and he is hereby, elected Speaker pro tem- 
pore during the absence of the Speaker. 

Resolved, That the President and the Sen- 
ate be notified by the Clerk of the election 
of the Honorable Jere Cooper as Speaker pro 
tempore during the absence of the Speaker. 


The resolution was agreed to. : 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The cath of office as Speaker pro tem- 
pore was administered to Mr. COOPER by 
Mr. SHEPPARD, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp in two instances; 
in one to include a short article from 
the Reader’s Digest and in the other an 
article by Arthur Sears Henning. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Record and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. HORAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix and include a column. 


F. H. E. OIL CO. DECISION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 5 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr, Speaker, I take 
this time to advise the House of the ac- 
tion taken by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in regard to a recent court de- 
cision on the regulation relating to in- 
tangible drilling and development costs 
for oil and gas wells. Personally, I want 
to commend Commissioner Joseph D. 
Nunan, Jr, and Deputy Commissioner 
Norman Cann for the fairness and 
promptness with which they dealt with 
this problem. Their decision to follow 
the regulations that have been in effect 
for the past 27 years rather than change 
them on the basis of a recent court de- 
cision will be must encouraging to the cil 
industry. Their decision in this matter 
is stimulating to industry as a whole and 
gives evidence of the fact that there are 
bureaus in Washington which under- 
stand the problems of business. 

Commissioner Nunan wrote Hon. Wes- 
ley E, Disney, a former colleague, under 
date of March 29 in reply to his request 
for information regarding the procedure 
the Bureau proposed to follow as a re- 
sult of the decision of the Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals dated March 6, 1945. 
In his letter to Mr. Disney, Mr. Nunan 
wrote as follows: 

The Bureau proposes to continue to fol- 
low the provisions of section 29.23 (m)-16 
of regulations 111, and corresponding pro- 
visions of prior regulations notwithstanding 
decision in case of F. H. E. Oil Co. In the 
event of a clarification of the law impelling 
such a change, in no event would such a 
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cnange be retroactive unless so directed by 
Congress. 


You will note from this paragraph 
that in the event of a further clarifica- 
tion of the law which would impel a 
change on the part of the Bureau that 
the change would not be retroactive un- 
less so directed by Congress. 

It is my sincere hope that Congress 
will take definite steps to assure the in- 
dustry that these regulations which have 
been in effect for 27 years may become a 
part of the law. Bills have been intro- 
duced to this effect and I hope definite 
and early action may be taken. 

The Ways and Means Committee, dur- 
ing the hearings on the Revenue Act of 
1942, went into this problem thoroughly 
and after hearing testimony from Ran- 
dolph Paul, special tax adviser to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and oil men, 
refused to make any changes in the ex- 
isting law. Mr. Paul, in an appearance 
before the committee on April 16, 1942, 
stated: 

It may be suggested that the expensing of 
deyelopment costs could be disallowed mere- 
. ly by changing the regulations. It might be 
claimed, however, that the interpretation 
given by the regulations has become imbed- 
ded in the statute, since it is of long stand- 
ing and has been retained unchanged in the 
regulations concomitant with several reen- 
actments of the basic legislation. 


Randolph Paul in this statement ad- 
mitted that the regulations of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue on expensing 
the development costs for oil produc- 
tion have been in effect so long that they 
are in fact regarded as law. 


MESSAGE OF FELICITATION TO GEN. 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


. The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair announces that pursuant to the 
motion unanimously adopted on Satur- 
day, March 24, 1945, the Speaker on 
Thursday, March 29, 1945, sent the fol- 
lowing message to Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Supreme Allied Commander, Su- 
preme Headquarters, Allied Expedition- 
ary Force: 


The United States House of Representa- 
tives, unanimously adopted a motion re- 
questing me through you, to express to Gens. 
Jacob L. Devers, Carl Spaatz, Omar N. 
Bradley, Courtney H. Hodges, George S. Pat- 
ton, William H. Simpson, James H. Doolittle, 
Lewis H. Brereton, Alexander McC. Patch, 
Leonard T. Gerow, and the officers and men 
of all ranks under their command our con- 
gratulations and sincere thanks for the mag- 
nificent victories they have won on the west- 
ern front. 

Sam RAYEURN, 
Speaker, United States 
House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation which was read by the Clerk: 
From S. H. A. E. F, forward. 

‘o War Department, Washington, D. C, 

(In the clear.) 

Please pass the following to the Speaker of 
the House: 

“Dear Me. SPEAKER: I have immediately 
transmitted to the officers named in your 
message to me the commendations of the 
United States House of Representatives, and 
am publishing it to the whole command on 
behalf of all those who are not in position to 
answer personally. May I express to you the 
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very deep appreciation of the United States 
forces here for the inspiration of this tom- 
mendation. All of us are devoting redoubled 
energy toward the goal of complete victory. 
“Dwicut D. EISENHOWER.” 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 7 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me a great deal of pleasure to an- 
nounce to the House that the dean of 
the Oklahoma delegation, Hon. JED 
JoHNsoN, has been nominated for judge 
of the United States Customs Court. 
Mr. Jounson has served the State of 
Oklahoma long and faithfully and has 
been elected for 10 terms. He is now 
serving almost his twentieth year in the 
House of Representatives. He has 
reached a most important position in the 
House as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior. He has handled with 
distinction the affairs of the Oklahoma 
delegation as dean of that delegation for 
a great Many years. 

Mr. Jonson will take to his new office 
a wide understanding of public affairs 
and the law. He is a graduate of the 
University of Oklahoma School of Law 
and has also attended l'Université de 
Clermont, France. r 

His experience in public affairs covers 
more than 28 years, with his distin- 
guished service for 2 terms as a member 
of the Senate of the State of Oklahoma 
and 1 terms as a Member of the House 
of Representatives. During his expe- 
rience in the Congress he has dealt with 
a wide range of public questions, includ- 
ing membership on many of the most 
important committees of the House. 

For several years he served on the 
Committees of Public Lands, Territories, 
and Flood Control. Following this serv- 
ice he had membership on the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs for 4 years, and 
for the past 10 years has served on the 
important Committee on Appropriations. 

He has been chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Interior Appropriations for the 
past 4 years, where he has acquired an 
even wider knowledge of Government 
administration and legislation. During 
this time he also has served for 10 years 
on the steering committee of the House 
and for 2 years served as its chairman. 
In addition, he has served for 10 years as 
chairman of the speakers bureau of the 
Democratic National Congressional 
Committee. X 

His interest has not only been in Gov- 
ernment, but he has been active in civic 
affairs and has served with distinction in 
many offices of the American Legion and 
of the Thirty-sixth Division Veterans’ 
Association. I know the good wishes of 
the House go with him if he chooses to 
accept this new appointment which is 
being tendered him in the appointment 
before the Senate today. I can express 
the hope of the Oklahoma Members that 
he will stay on the job as long as he 
possibly can in the House and continue 
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to render as much service as possible to 
this body. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the genile- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior, 
I wish to say I am not happy about the 
fact that our very able chairman, JED 
JOHNSON, may leave us, _ 

However, for his own sake and because 
of my great. admiration and respect for 
him as a courageous public servant, I 
sincerely feel that Jed deserves the best 
of all things good that the future has in 
store for him. I wish him godspeed in 
every undertaking all the rest of his life. 
I am sure that every Member of Con- 
gress feels as I do about our friend Jed, 
who has carried on here so ably and well 
in yielding to no man when an ideal or 
principle in which he believed whole- 
heartedly was at stake. 

JED JOHNSON is well grounded in com- 
mon sense and in addition being an able 
member of the bar he knows so well the 
laws of the land and how these laws 
should be administered to bring about 
the greatest good to the citizen of our 
Nation in order that we may preserve 
our American form of government. 

My close association with Mr. JOHNSON 
has been of great value to me as well as 
an inspiration for which I am most 
grateful. 

So I will just say thank you, Jed, and 
the best of luck to you and yours always. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Houge 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I know 
if the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. McCormack] were here, he would 
have something to say relative to the se- 
lection of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
to be a member of the bench. In his ab- 
sence, and following my own inclination, 
I want to pay my compliments to the gen- 
tleman for the splendid services ‘he has 
rendered his State and his Nation during 
the long period of time he has been a 
Member of Congress. It‘ has been my 
good fortune to work with him shoulder 
to shoulder in the past. I have always 
found him a most constructive gentle- 
man to work with, a statesman, and a 
friend. I am sure when he goes to the 
bench he will there employ that same in- 
tegrity and the same ability which he has 
exercised so well in the House. I extend 
to him my compliments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from California has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDCCK. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to add my voice in congratulation of cur 
colleague from Oklahoma who has been 
nominated for a judgeship and at the 
same time express my regret on losing 
him from this chamber. I speak not as 
a colleague on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee sitting on the same side of the 

. table with Chairman Jen JoHwnson, but 
as one who frequently went before that 
committee suggesting this or that appro- 
priation for the West, especially in re- 
gerd to irrigation and reclamation. One 
of my pleasant recollections is of his un- 
failing courtesy. Well do I remember 
when a great reclamation project in 
southern Arizona was hanging in the 
balance, Iattribute its salvation at that 
time to the statesmanlike attitude of 
JED JOHNSON with regard to the appro- 
priation. 

This is not the first time that the Pres- 
ident has dipped into the membership of 
the Apprepriations Committee and nom- 
ineted a westerner for a Federal judge- 
ship, much to my regret. Of course, we 
have so many able men in the West that 
I am always happy to see appointments 
made from among them, but not always 
too happy to lose a friend from the House 
or a keyman who is so well informed 
and favorably inclined toward the West. 
I do know that the President has for 
some years past had his eye on JED 
JOHNSON, with a view of such an appoint- 
ment as this, and from the standpoint of 


our colleague’s training and experience - 


in the law I personally feel that the 
choice is a good one, and I want to say 
that my best wishes go with him and his 
family in these new duties. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Arizona has ex- 
pired. 

‘ESSAY CONTEST ON CONSTITUTION FOR 
UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. RANDOLFH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, our 
‘citizens, regardless of party or creed or 
color, are intensely interested in seeing 
to it that when victory comes, which we 
hope will be soon in all theaters of war, 
there will be written a permanent peace. 
Two young people, Pauline Pyles and 
Tony Pataki, from my congressional dis- 
trict are in Washington today. First 
prize winner, Darla Lon Eddy, was un- 
able because of an injury to make the 
trip. They have won awards for the 
writing of clear-cut essays on the subject 
of a constitution for the United Nations. 
They are here as the guests of a splendid 
citizen of my district. Icall him a rank- 
and-file citizen, a coal operator, R. M. 
Davis, of Morgantown, who is a pioneer 
in working for a permanent peace of the 
world. I believe their visit to our Na- 
tional Capital, and the recognition we 
give to these students, is something which 
will be embraced by the American peo- 
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ple as symbolic of our earnest desire that 
peace must be nurtured in the hearts and 
minds of the youth of our land. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
time of the gentleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KILBURN asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein an 
editorial on the St. Lawrence seaway. 


A BILL TO HELP WAR FOOD PRODUCTION 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unsnimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speeker, I have today introduced a bill 
that will increase the production of war 
focds. If passed it will prevent further 
persecution of producers who are making 
every effort to produce war foods. Piease 
note the following: 

First. The War Production Board al- 
located the materials to build expensive 
plants to make powdered whole milk. 

Second. The War Food Administration 
asked the farmers to increase their milk 
production, to increase powdered whole 
milk. 

Third. This powdered whole milk is 
used largely by the armed forces—over 
90 percent of the product goes to war. 

Fourth. In 1940 only 29,409,000 pounds 
were made, while in 1944 an estimated 
172,060,000 pounds of this good food were 
produced. One-third of this preduction 
is in Wisconsin. > 

Fifth. This product before the war was 
not used to any extent for reconstituting 
to be used as fluid milk. 

Sixth. The O. P. A. is suing the Wis- 
consin. producers, largely co-ops, for 
charging too much for this war food. 
The O. P. A. contends a 24-cent per 
pound ceiling represents the price as per 
this date and that date. Thè producers 
have been selling the product for 26 cents 
per pound, 5 

Seventh. The O. P. A. has not to this 
day put a dollar-and-cents ceiling on 
the product. 

Eighth. It is surely a sad state of af- 
fairs when one Government agency can 
freeze one group with a cost-minus for- 
mula and other groups have so freely 
enjoyed the cost-plus formula. 

Ninth. It is peculiar that milk for war 
cannot bring $2.65 per hundredweight 
but milk for the domestic consumer can 
bring $4 to $4.80 per hundredweight 
without ill effects even with 50 to 85 
percent greater subsidies. 

Tenth. This situation is all the more 
ridiculous when one realizes that the 
same milk now being diverted to pow- 
dered whole milk—a war product—at 
less than $2.65 per hundredweight could 
be purchased, transported hundreds of 
milés, and sold in bottles for 18 cents to 
20 cents per quart or $8 to $10 per hun- 
dredweight for domestic consumption. 

Eleventh. Some producers are not al- 
lowed to receive 5 to 6 cents per quart 
for war milk but other producers can 
receive from 8 to 10 cents per quart for 
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their milk used for domestic consump- 
tion. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two. instances 
and include newspaper clippings. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include three editorials from 
the Milwaukee Journal. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the RrcorD and include a 
colloquy he had recentiy with Bob Evans 
over radio station WFBL at Syracuse. 

Mr. HILL (at the request of Mr. 
GILLIE) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Rzcorp and include a 
short article concerning beef, pork, and 
other food products. 

Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a resolution. 

Mr. EARTHMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 


POLAND 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to.address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. B Mr. Speaker, the 
State Department deserves congratula- 
tions for its prompt action in turning 
down the request of the Government of 
the U. S. S. R. that the Lublin Govern- 
ment of Poland be seated at the San 
Francisco Conference. Had we agreed to 
this demand, ail hope for any just set- 
tlement of the Polish question would 
have disappeared. 

It is no secret that many groups and 
individuals in America have been fear- 
ful for the future of Poland as outlined 
in the Yalta agreement. Many of them 
have refrained from criticizing that pact 
for fear of upsetting the unity of the 
United Nations. 

If there is to be any real hope for Po- 
land, a truly democratic government 
must þe established. And those Ameri- 
cans who have a record of consistent 
support for the war and now plead for 
such a government cannot be dismissed 
as obstructionists or divisionists. I hope 
the State Department will soon tell us 
the exact status of negotiations for a 
new Polish Government. 

The Russian Government must learn 
that Americans believe in democracy. 
We have no intention of interfering in 
the internal affairs of the U.S. S. R., but 
we do take seriously the Atlantic Charter 
guaranties of freedom and democracy. 

I think the Milwaukee Journal gave 
the Government of the U. S. S. R. some 
sound advice when it said editorially on 
March 31: 


There are certain attitudes in Russia that 
are not helping the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. Attacks by Pravda and War and Work- 
ing Class on the motives of other nations 
are to be regretted. Russia, good as she has 
been in war, needs to grow up. The era de- 
mands that she play the role of an adult 
nation. 
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SUBSIDY ON MILK 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr: 
Speaker, it is my understanding that the 
War Food Administration has delayed 
cutting the subsidy on milk for every 
hundred pounds produced from 80 cents 
to 35 cents. This apparently reverses the 
policy indicated on February 14, which 
was to take effect April 1. This an- 
nouncement of the higher figure will 
come with a great deal of satisfaction to 
a number of Representatives from the 
northeastern miikshed as well as to the 
up-State New York farmers, whose prac- 
tical dependency on milk production 
rests upon the payment of a subsidy to 
make up the cost of production, which 
the Government has failed to recognize 
as necessary in order to meet the war 
food program. Ifor one hope that after 
the ist of May this new policy will be 
continued in effect indefinitely, and that 
a dollar subsidy will be paid in place of 
the 70 cents which is now in effect. 

Unsatisfactory as the practice of pay- 
ing subsidies on milk is, it is still far 
better than nothing. To the dairy farm- 
er it means the difference between his 

_ Staying in or going out of business. A 

fair subsidy also means the difference be- 
tween the farmer’s meeting his cost of 
production or getting further into the 
red. 

Of course, no one can expect agricul- 
ture to continue indefinitely to operate 
at a loss. That is why I raised my voice 
in protest against the subsidy slash. If 
the originally announced subsidy cut 
prevails after May 1, it will be senseless 
to continue the subsidy program. 

Personally, I believe the only real so- 
lution is to raise the 70 cents subsidy now 
in effect, which the War Food Adminis- 
tration still insists will be reduced by 
half up to $1. This will keep the dairy- 
men of the Northeast at their vital jobs 
for the duration. It will assure our civil- 
ian population, particularly in our great 
cities, of enough milk to build strong 
bodies for the tasks ahead. 

I urge the War Food Administration 
once more to increase the milk subsidy 
program instead of allowing any more 
cuts. 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute: 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that every Member of the House appre- 
ciates the fine message that we recently 
received from Dr. Herman C. Pitts, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
American Cancer Society expressing 
gratifude for the support of Congress in 
the cause of cancer control, referring 
specifically to the action of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress in designating April of 
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each year as cancer-control month and 
authorizing an annual proclamation by 
the President of the United States. On 
the eve of their appeal to the American 
people for increased support I should like 
to direct attention to the important serv- 
ice of this organization and to express 
the hope that their objectives may be 
reached. America has conquered other 
diseases and we have faith that by united 
efforts in the campaign against this ter- 
rible enemy, we may achieve ultimate 
success. 


GEN. MARK CLARK AND THE FIFTH 
ARMY IN ITALY 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
an article that appeared recently in cer- 
tain newspapers by the gentlewoman 
from Connecticut [Hon. CLARE BOOTHE 
Luce]. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentie- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago the gentlewoman 
from Connecticut [Mrs. Luce] wrote a 
very interesting and illuminating article 
in appreciation of Gen. Mark Clark and 
his work with the Fifth Army in Italy. 
I visited Italy in October and saw there 
the work of Gen. Mark Clark and his 
officers and men, the G. I.’s who are 
living down in the fox holes doing the 
fighting. I saw then the tremendous 
handicap under which these men are 
fighting; the weather, the snow, the ice, 
the mud, and the high mountains they 
have to surmount, and the dishearten- 
ing lack of replacements, But whether 
lying wounded in hospitals or at the 
actual fighting front, I witnessed their 
courage and tremendously fine morale 
in spite of all their hardships and diffi- 
culties. They then were engaging 28 
German divisions. Their work has had 
a lot to do with enabling the other 
armies to go forward to Berlin. Gen- 
eral Clark's forces then were made up of 
soldiers of different nationalities which 
made his work much more difficult. He 
has accomplished much in making the 
Allies more united. He and his gallant 
army deserve our undying praise and 
thanksgiving. 


TWO CITIES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CON- 
GRESSIONAL. DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 
FIRST OVER TOP ON RED CROSS FUNDS 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, not only 
does the great Eighteenth District of 
California in Los Angeles County and in 
my native State, achieve in mattets of 
untiring, united work and effort to win 
this global war as promptly as possible— 
it also achieves in matters of the heart 
and of the spirit, as exemplified by traits 
and habits of generosity, and the expres- 
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sion of sympathy for those in need and 
in trouble. 

The newspapers of the metropolitan 
city of Long Beach, which is my home 
city, and is the largest city in the Eight- 
eenth Congressional District, and like- 
wise probably the fourth or fifth city in 
population in California, proudly an- 
nounced that Long Beach was the first 
of the largest cities of California to at- 
tain and exceed its Red Cross quota for 
moneys to be raised. 

I congratulate the citizens of this great 
California city on their renewed dem- 
onstration of appreciation for the finest 
things in life; by their unselfish achieve- 
ment in giving even more of their ma- 
terial wealth than they were asked to 
give; and by giving it sooner than other 
communities did. It is giving in this 
spirit which proves real greatness. 
Certainly, no higher purpose commands 
the unselfish and untiring devotion of 
every purpose than does the purposes 
and dedication of the Red Cross. In 
every field where sympathy, sacrifice, aid 
and assistance to those dying and in- 
jured and sick, and who have suffered 
catastrophe, or where calamity in a 
major way exists on the battle fronts and 
on the domestic front—here you find the 
intelligent, helping hand of this great 
server of mankind—the Red Crosse 

At Long Beach, and in the Eighteenth 
Congressional District, are the great 
shipyards, the great Roosevelt Naval 
Base, and the largest dry docks in the 
world, the great aircraft industries, and 
literally hundreds of smaller war indus- 
tries and manufacturing plants of war 


. necessities. And,in‘the Eighteenth Con- 


gressional District, are literally hundreds 
of thousands of consecrated war work- 
ers, both men and women, busily en- 
gaged in producing the necessities for 
victory in this hellish war. Yet, Mr. 
Speaker, the high wages, the full employ- 
ment, the increased ievel of living, and 
the higher purchasing power—these ma- 
terial things have not dimmed the sense 
of sympathy, good will, and understand- 
ing of the people of the Eighteenth Con- 
gressional District of California for the 
American Red Cross. 

I am sure the Members of this House 
will understand, that having lived in this 
city of Long Beach, Calif., for over 35 
years, I feel a sense of rightful pride in 
this recent practical demonstration of 
community cooperation, coordination, 
and generosity, in supplying from their 
material wealth, the moneys so necessary 
to this great servant of mankind, the 
Red Cross. 

Not only does the Eighteenth Congres- 
sional District contain the first largest 
city in southern California to go over the 
top in this regard, but this district also 
has within it, the first city in the great 
populace county of Los Angeles to go 
over the top—to wit, the town of Artesia. 
And, Mr. Speaker, while the community 
of Artesia is not one of the first 15 cities 
of California in population terms, it is 
one of the most important, prosperous, 
and forward-thinking communities of 
the State. It is located in the northeast 
portion of the Eighteenth Congressional 
District. Its people are frugal, sober, 
and intensely industrious; they are for- 
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ward looking and extremely hospitable 
and generous. Its newspapers also 
proudly announced that it was the first 
city or town in the populace of Los 
Angeles County to exceed its Red Cross 
quota. I likewise equally commend the 
citizens of Artesia, for their like demon- 
stration of the fact that it is in giving, 
instead of getting, which proves real 
greatness. I sort of sense, that it is a 
cause of just pride with which I speak 
this day of the achievement of these 
two important communities of the 
Eighteenth Congressional District, which 
I have the honor to represent. 

It is when a giver gives out of his 
heart that enduring’ prosperity really 
enters into the giver’s experience—or 
into the experience of the community, 
which cooperates as a community to 
achieve its responsibility in terms of 
sharing its prosperity with those who are 
in need, dying, sick, hungry, or in want. 
We must not forget that the Red Cross 
is not only the great heart of us all in 
wartime, it is likewise our messenger of 
understanding and helpfulness in times 
of peace. — 

Also, Mr, Speaker, word has come to 
me that the other communities of this 
Eighteenth District are likewise way up 
near the top of the list of our cities in 
the Nation in their promptness and in 
the amount they are giving. Everyone 
cannot be the first-place winner in a 
race; and, in this Red Cross campaign 
for funds, every community cannot be 
No. 1 in either time or amount, but I am 
naturally proud, and with a sense of un- 
derstanding, that the folks of the whole 
Eighteenth Congressional District have 
risen to this opportunity to share their 
material prosperity by giving so much 
and so promptly to the American Red 
Cross. 

I challenge the thinking and action of 
every Member of this great legislative 
body to the proposition—that in every 
way every Member of this House shall 
enthusiastically and emphatically do 
everything possible to encourage the 
American people to do their full duty 
through the American Red Cross. 


SALE OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Hotise 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a letter written by 
me to the Quartermaster General, and 
his reply. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 6, 1945, I called to the attention of 
the House an advertisement appearing 
in a Birmingham, Ala., hewspaper, signed 
‘by one Paul Locascio, 2221 First Avenue 
North, Birmingham, claiming that he 
had for sale “25,000 United States Army 
raincoats all in A-1 condition at $1.25 
each, 3,500 used United States Army steel 
. lockers at $1.50 each, and 10,000 pairs of 
used United States Army shoes—all have 
good uppers and double soles.” 

I stated at the time that my first quar- 
rel was with the Army for disposing of 
such property as surplus. On March 9, 
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1945, I wrote the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral of the United States Army as fol- 
lows: 
THE QUARTERMASTER GENESAL, 
UNITED STATES ARMY, 
War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sır: I enclose herewith for your in- 
formation advertisement from the Birming- 
ham Age-Herald, January 4, 1945, concern- 
ing the disposal of property alleged to have 
been declared surplus by the United States 
Army. The advertisement is signed by Paul 
Locascio, 2221 First Avenue North, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

I would thank you to look over this ad- 
vertisement and let me have a report as to 
its accuracy, I would be particularly inter- 
ested to know if this store had the goods 
described and, if so, how they came into pos- 
session of them, where they were obtained, 
and from what agency of the Government, 
and, if possible, the price paid for them. 

Thanking you for your attention, I am, 

Very respectfully, 
J. P. RICHARDS, 
Member of Congress. 


Upon receipt of my letter, Maj. Gen. 
E. B. Gregory, the Quartermaster. Gen- 
eral, seemed very much concerned and 
immediately began an investigation. He 
sent a special agent to Birmingham to 
secure a direct report on the alleged sale. 
Upon receipt of this report, I received 
the following letter from Col. James V. 
Hunt, Quartermaster General, Assistant, 
for the Quartermaster General: 


ARMY SERVICE FORCES, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1945. 
Hon. James P. RICHARDS, 
House-of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Rıcmaros: There is enclosed, 
in accordance with your request, a résumé 
of the information which was given you at 
the conference in your office with Mr. John 
E. Lynch, special investigator for the Office 
of the Quartermaster General, and under- 
signed on March 16, 1945. : 

On or about January 4, 1945, one or more 
advertisements appeared in the press of 
Birmingham, Ala., inserted by one Paul 
Locascio, operating a retail store, offering 
for sale 25,000 used United States Army rain- 
coats, 10,000 pairs used United States Army 
shoes, and 3,500 used United States Army 
steel lockers. The prices were $1.25 for the 
raincoats, $1.50 for the shoes, and $1.50 for 
the lockers, 

The “ad” described the raincoats: “All 
coats are in A-1 condition.” Of the shoes, 
it said: “All shoes have good uppers and 
double soles”; and in describing the lockers: 
“A regular $6.95 value for a low price. Used 
steel lockers, each with tray. Ideal for stor- 
age uses.” 

The “ad” further stated: “Mail orders 
filled. Add 25 cents for handling charges, 
Make checks payable to Paul Locascio, 2221 
First Avenue North, Birmingham,” 

On Tuesday, March 6, 1945, under the head- 
ing of “Disposal of surplus property,” your 
remarks and comments pertaining to this 
matter were printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page A1020. 

On March 8, 1945, there appeared in the 
Washington Daily News an article based on 
your remarks as published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, under the headline “Army 
sells necessary supplies at ‘ridiculous prices,’ 
is charge.” The same day an officer called 
on you in your office to discuss the matter 
with you and ask your cooperation in secur- 
ing all the details. This cooperation you 
most willingly gave, and, at the same time, 
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expressed your deep concern over the dis- 
posal of all surplus property. 

An expert investigator was sent at once to 
Birmingham from the Office of the Quarter- 
master General in Washington, where he was 
joined by an officer from the Service Com- 
mand, under whose jurisdiction the salvage 
officers function and salvage sales are made. 

Upon the return of the special investigator 
to Washington, and because of our mutual 
interest in the protection of our national 
economy and our taxpayers, the investigator 
was requested to make a full oral report to 
you and to answer fully and frankly any 
questions you might wish to ask. You ex- 
pressed your appreciation of this thorough 
discussion of all details in the matter after 
this conference in your office on March 16, 
1945, and stated that you were fully satisfied 
from the information given you by the inves- 
tigator that the items were bought at sal- 
vage sales, that the Army had followed the 
regulations in inspecting and condemning 
these items as being of no further use to the 
Army, and that it appeared to you that the 
Army had acted with propriety and in ac- 
cordance with regulations in its disposal of 
the items in question. 

In reply to specific questions in your letter 
to the Quartermaster General, dated March 
9, 1945, the following extracts from the re- 
port of the investigator are offered: 

Shoes; Purchased at Camp Sibert, Ala., May 
26, 1944; sealed bid, 25,000 pounds at 25 cents 
a pound. This is approximately 10,000 pairs 
at about 65 cents a pair. These shoes are all 
unserviceable for Army use. 

Raincoats: Purchased by Paul Locascio, as 
follows: 

Six thousand five hundred and fifty pounds 
at $0,085 per pound, from Camp Sibert, Ala., 
April 12, 1944. 

Four hundred pounds at $0.05 per pound 
(rubberized), Fort Benning, Ga., November 
14, 1944. 

Two thousand pounds at $0.05 per pound 
(oll-treated), Fort Benning, Ga., November 
14, 1944. 

Eleven thousand five hundred and thirty- 
one pounds at $0.05 per pound (oil-treated), 
Drew Field, Fla., January 13, 1945. 

Fifteen thousand five hundred and forty- 
eight pounds at $0.05 per pound (rubberized), 
Drew Field, Fla., January 13, 1945. 

Ninety-four thousand seven hundred and 
twenty pounds at $0.06625 per pound (by Till- 

. man & Levenson Co., for Locascio), Camp Mc- 
Cain, Miss., March 2, 1945. 

A careful spot check was made, and all 
coats seen were unfit for Army use, being 
badly torn, parts missing, or stuck together. 
They could not be repaired for Army issue. 
A bale of the recently arrived coats from 
Camp McCain was sent to the Jersey City 
repair subdepot in New York City by express 
for thorough check and analysis. This report 
is not yet available. 

Lockers, steel (foot lockers): Approxi- 
mately 1,000 lockers were seen and inspected. 
All were unsuitable for further Army use, 
with or without repair. They were badly 
rusted, shelves missing, hinges broken, all 
locks were missing and most of them badly 
dented and sprung. 

As stated to you by the investigator, new 
instructions on classification of shoes were 
sent to the feld July 27, 1944, These instruc- 
tions are very definite and have accomplished 
greater recovery of worn shoes than had 
formerly resulted. It is possible that some 
of the shoes bought by Locascio in the spring 
of 1944 could have been retained for some fur- 

~ ther use under the regulations published in 
July. No shoes have been sold to him sub- 
sequent to the publication of the July in- 
structions. 

For your information, the five various cate- 
gories of classification now in effect on worn 
shoes are as follows: 

1, Suitable for Army rebuilding: These 
shoes must possess good uppers that do not 
have deep cuts, scuffs, or burns in them, or 
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holes in the sides or counterpocket. Shoes 
in this category are stripped down and these 
good uppers are then used as the basis for 
reconstructing a new pair of shoes. These 
rebuilt shoes are issued in a first priority to 
troops being inducted into the Army and 
they have been very well received by the 
eoldier inasmuch as the uppers have already 
been broken in. 

2. Class O: Where uppers, soles, and heels 
are in a fair condition or can be put in good 
wearing condition with very minor repair. 
These shoes normally are shoes which are too 
good for rebuilding inasmuch as material 
wear is still left in the shoes. They are 
issued primarily to prisoners of war in com- 
pliance with the rules of the Geneva Con- 
vention. For your information, the Surgeon 
General of the Army prohibits the reissue of 
a worn pair of shoes to another soldier unless 
the shoes have been rebuilt. 

3. For foreign relief: This category of worn 
footwear is composed of shoes that fall into 
a lower specification bracket than those re- 
quired for Army rebuilding as described in 
paragraph 1. These shoes may have deep 
cuts or sweat cracks in the uppers, and by 
stitching such imperfections, they would still 
not qualify as an Army specification rebuilt 
shoe. The Treasury Department at Buford, 
Ga., has a contract facility whereby they are 
rebuilding these reject shoes from the Army 
rebuilding program and turning out a stand- 
ard rebuilt shoe that is utilized by U. N. R. 
R. A. in liberated areas. 

4. “As is” shoes: These are shoes that do 
not meet any of the specifications called for 
in the three categories above, but still have 
in them a certain amount of wear as an item 
of footwear when considered as such for 
peopie that are destitute for any form of 
footwear. In this connection, since Septem- 
ber 1944, the Quartermaster General, through 
his direct action has disposed of over one- 
half million pairs of such shoes as cash sales 
to European governments for issue by the 
Red Cross in those areas. 

5. Nonrepairable or salvage: These are 
shoes that are not suitable for any of the 
four categories listed above. For your infor- 
mation, in the past 4 months, less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent of all unserviceable shoes 
that have been turned in have gone into this 
category. A representative of the Quarter- 
master General, under existing regulations, 
must certify that these shoes are salvage 


shoes before any disposal action can be taken ` 


by the various posts, camps, and stations 
througbout the country. 

The Quartermaster General sincerely ap- 
preciates your interest in this matter and 
in all cases where it may appear that our 
taxpayers may be carrying an undue burden. 
For 5 years, while carrying the great respon- 
sibility of his assignment, he has constantly 
and unremittingly carried on a vigorous war 
on waste of every kind. He has been most 
insistent that every penny be saved and 
every ounce of material be most advanta- 
geously used. His reclamation program is 
well known throughout the Army and the 
Congress. The doliar savings to our citizens 
have been tremendous and the contributions 
in critical materials to our heavily bur- 
dened civilian economy have been of im- 
measurable value. Millions of pairs of shoes 
have been rebuilt or repaired and almost 
every soldier you see in this country is wear- 
ing rebuilt shoes. The number of items of 
clothing repaired and reissued, the quantity 
of tentage of all kinds, and hundreds of other 
items of equipment that are now on “second 
or third runs” has resulted in savings of 
millions of dollars. Constant efforts are 
being made toward improvement. Any sug- 
gestions toward further reclamation are wel- 
comed and every effort will be made to 


utilize. all: ideas that. will effect further 


savings. 
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If further information or clarification is 
desired, please advise, and it will be a privi- 
lege to furnish it to you. 

For the Quartermaster General: 

Cordially, 
JAMES V. HUNT, 
Lieutenant Colonel, 
Quartermaster Corps, Assistant. 


Mr. Speaker, I might add that Colonel 
Hunt, the capable and genial congres- 
sional liaison officer of the Quartermas- 
ter Corps, personally came to my office 
bringing with him Mr. John E. Lynch, 
civilian investigator of the War Depart- 
ment, along with samples of the articles 
advertised for sale in Birmingham. 
Colonel Hunt and the investigator were 
at all times frank, candid, and honest 
and showed no disposition to conceal 
anything. 

In justice to the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral and the War Department I must 
say that I am fully satisfied from the 
report that the Army was not derelict 
in its duties in this instance. I am con- 
vinced that the stuff sold was junk and 
the Army was fortunate to get what the 
junk was sold for. 

However, I am still very much con- 
cerned over the general confusion per- 
taining to the sale of war surplus prop- 
erty. The Army sells some of it, the 
Procurement Division of the Treasury 


Department some of it, and the War Sur- 


plus Property Administration is up in 
the air as to what its duties are and 
responsibility is. . This board is fortunate 
in having an outstanding chairman, for- 
mer Senator Gillette, and two other ex- 
cellent men, Mr. Heller and Mr. Hurley, 
as members. But from the information 
I have been able to obtain they have 
been able to get nowhere on account 
cf cross currents and lack of coopera- 
tion. 

As to the sale of the particular Army 
surplus property in question here steps 
should be taken by the Department of 
Justice against the said Paul Locascio 
and others like him who have acquired 
useless and worn-out Army surplus 
property and falsely advertised same to 
the public as A-1 stuff. Newspaper ad- 
verlisements of this kind create false 
impressions in the minds of American 
people and cause them to doubt the hen- 
esty and efficiency of our system of han- 
dling and disposing of surplus property. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp and include 
therein an item from the Arizona Parmer 
and a form letter written to his constit- 
uents. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE REORGANI- 
ZATION OF CONGRESS 


- Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? | 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that the Joint Senate 
and House Committee on the Reorgani- 
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zation of Congress, of which I am a 
member, is holding hearings this week. 
It may be more convenient for some 
Members to be heard before that com- 
mittee during the recess. 

The committee meets at 10 o’clock in 
the morning, in the Senate District Com- 
mittee room in the Capitol. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Michigan has ex- 
pired. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore announced 
his signature to an enrolled bill of the 
Senate of the following title: 

8.411. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mae E. 
Sutton. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 
TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on Thursday, 
March 29, 1945, present to the President 
for his approval a bill and a joint reso- 
lution of the House of the following 
titles: 

H.R. 2745. An act to amend section 8 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish standard 
weights and measures for the District of Co- 
lumbia; to define the duties of the Superin- 
tendent of Weights, Measures, and Markets 
of the District of Columbia; and for other 
purposes,” approved March 3, 1921; and 

H. J. Res. 142. Joint resolution providing for 
the employment of Government employees 


for folding speeches and pamphiets; House of 
Representatives. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 26 minutes p. m.), pur- 
suant to its order heretofore entered, the 
House adjourned until Thursday, April 
5, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS .- 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will resume its hear- 
ings on the ship sale bill, H. R. 1425, on 
Thursday, April 19, 1945, at 10 o’clock 
a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXTV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


365. A letter from the chairman of the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress, transmitting the first progress re- 
port of the Joint Committee on the Organ- 
ization of Congress, Congress of the United 
States, pursuant to House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 18 (S. Doc. No. 36); to the Committee 
on Rules. 

366. A letter from the Chairman and Gen- 
eral Manager, Smaller War Flants Corpora- 
tion, transmitting a copy of the personne! re- 
quirements of the Smaller War Piants Cor- 
poration for the fourth quarter of the fiscal 
year 1945; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

367. A letter fromr the Director of Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion, trans- 
mitting a copy of the second quarterly re- 
port in accordance with the Wer Mobilization 
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and Reconversion Act setting up his office 
(H, Doc, No, 137); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations. 

368. A letter from the Acting President, 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to increase the salary of the executive 
secretary of the Nurses’ Examining Board of 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

869. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to reimburse certain Navy personnel and 
former Navy personnel for personal property 
lost or damaged as the result of a fire in the 
United States naval hospital, Seattle, Wash., 
on May 10, 1944; to the Committee on Claims, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 2827. A bill to authorize the release 
of persons from active military service and 
the deferment of persons from military serv- 
ice, in order to aid in making possible the 
education and training and utilization of 
scientific and technological manpower to 
meet essential needs both in war and in 
peace; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan: 

H. R. 2828. A bill to amend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYS: i 

H. R. 2829. A b'll to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to transfer certain land 
in Jefferson and Arkansas Counties, Ark., to 
the Arkansas Agricultural Mechanical and 
Normal College, Arkansas; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LEMKE; 

H: R. 2880. A bill providing for Congress to 
coin and issue money and regulate the value 
thereof by establishing the Bank of the 
United States, owned, operated, and con- 
trolled by the Government of the United 
States; setting forth the scope and manner 
of the bank’s operations; creating a Board of 
Control and defining the powers and duties 
of the Board and other persons charged with 
the bank's management, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 2831. A bill to increase war food pro- 
duction; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. PATRICK: 

H.R.2832. A bill making appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, for 
civil functions administered by the War 
Department, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H, R. 2883. A bill relating to the use of pris- 
oners of war for the performance of skilled 
labor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R.2834, A bill to extend the authority 
of the President under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BIEMILLER: 

H. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue posthumously to the 
late Col, William Mitchell a commission as a 
major general, United States Army, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. KING: 

H. Con. Res. 39. Concurrent resolution to 
declare a governmental policy in relation to 
the apprehension and punishment of war 
criminals; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 
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By Mr. JENSEN: 

H. Res. 213. Resolution providing examin- 
ers and other personnel necessary for the 
acquisition of adequate information for the 
use of the Subcommittees on Appropriations; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 214. Resolution providing for pay- 
ment of expenses incurred in carrying out 
the provisions of House Resolution 213; to 
the Committee on Accounts. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of South Dakota, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States to empower the 
Secretary of Agriculture to requisition cer- 
tain material. equipment, and supplies not 
needed for the prosecution of the war and 
for the national defense and to use such 
material, equipment, and supplies in soil 
and water conservation work; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Michigan, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact House bill 2274 providing for rear- 
ing ponds and a fish hatchery at a suitable 
location in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation providing for the 
construction of a system of three canals 
that will enable vessels of medium draft to 
preceed from the Columbia River to Willapa 
Bay on.the Washington coast; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HANCOCK: 

H.R. 2635. A bill for the relief of James 
Lynch; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2836. A bill for the relief of Angelo 
Gianquitti and George Gianquitti; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H.R, 2887. A bill for the relief of George 

Stiles; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HOOK: 

H.R. 2638. A bill for the relief of George 

A, Curry; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


318. By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: Petition 
signed by Ruth P. Collind and other citizens 
of Waldoboro, Maine, deploring the shipping 
of malt beverages and other liquors with 
higher alcoholic content into our fighting 
areas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

319. Also, petition signed by Sarah E. Rich- 
ardson and other citizens of Clinton, Maine, 
deploring the shipping of malt beverages and 
other liquors with higher alcoholic content 
into our fighting areas; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. : 

820. Also, petition signed by Mrs. Arthur 
Tatlock and other citizens of Gardiner, Maine, 
deploring the shipping of malt beverages and 
other liquors with higher alcoholic content 
into our fighting areas; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

321. By the SPEAKER: Petition of New 
York State Federation .of Post Office Clerks, 
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petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to favorable enactment of 
House bill 2071; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

322. Also, petition of Puerto Rican Civic 
Association of San Juan, P. R., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to the removal for incompetence of Dr. 
Jose M. Gallardo, commissioner of education, 
for the better functioning of the school sys- 
tem; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, APRIL 3, 1945 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, again through sleep and 
darkness safely brought, restored to life 
and power and thought, we face a new 
day. Wilt Thou lift our duty above 
drudgery. Even in the heat and burden 
of noonday’s task, let not our strength 
fail nor our vision fade. Make us 
patient and considerate- one with an- 
other in the fret and jar of human con- 
tacis, remembering that even in the 
glare of public gaze each fights a hard 
battle and walks a lonely way. Give us, 
O Lord, a reverence for truth, a deep de- 
sire to think and speak truly, and a pas- 
sion to hasten the day when the rule of 
justice and love shall engirdle the earth. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer's 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Barktey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Monday, April 2, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 
The Secretary of the Senate reported 


that on April 2, 1945, he presented to 
the President of the United States the 


_enrolied bill (S. 411) for the relief of 


Mrs. Mae E. Sutton. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

DECEMBER 1944 REPORT OF RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE. CORPORATION 

A letter from the Chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a confidential report of the 
Corporation for the month of December 1944 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
CONTRACTS ENTERED INTO BY UNITED STATES 

MARITIME COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States Maritime Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of contracts entered 
into or modified under authority of Public 
Law 46 cumulative for the period beginning 
January 1, 1945, and ending March 31, 1945 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 
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REGULATION or BUSINESS OF LIFE INSURANCE 
IN TEE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

A letter from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed -legislation to amend section 35 of 
chapter III of the act of June 19, 1934, en- 
titled “An act to regulate the business of 
life insurance in the District of Columbia,” 
4s amended (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

A letter from the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of his determinations during the 
third quarter of the fiscal year 1945 of the 
number of employees required by the execu- 
tive departments and agencies for the proper 
and efficient exercise of their respective func- 
tions (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Civil Service. 

A letter from the Administrator cf Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
an estimste of personnel requirements for 
the Veterans’ Administration for the quer- 
ter ending June 30, 1946 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Civil Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Pinance: 

“Whereas the tide of victory on the far- 
flung battle fronts of the world brings hops 
of an early termination of hostilities; and 

“Whereas the end of the war will present 
to cur United States, its government, its 
industries, its laboring people, complex prob- 
lems of readjustment and reconversion; and 

“Whereas in this period of transition, with 
its dislocation of business, resettlement of 
workers, and readjustment of returning vet- 
erans will result in a lack of immediate 
employment opportunity to millions of re- 
turning veterans: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this sen- 
ate that we memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to pass a Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Act of 1945 to provide a continuation 
of pay to returning veterans, as a matter of 
right, for a period up to 12 months, to ald 
in the trying period of readjustment; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President, to the Senate and 
to the House of Representatives at Wesh- 
ington, D. C.” 

By Mr. DOWNEY: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 11 

“Joint resolution relative to the establish- 

ment of an Optometry Corps in the United 

States Army 

“Whereas the California Legislature in 
fifty-fifth (fourth extraordinary) session, on 
June 13, 1944, adopted Assembly Joint Reso- 
lution No. 16, endorsing the formation of an 
Optometry Corps in the United States Army 
and in the Army of the United States, and 
reading as follows: 


‘Assembly Joint Resolution 16 


“Relative to the establishment of an Ọp- 
tomeiric Corps in the United States Army 
“Whereas for the efficient functioning of 

the members of the armed forces of the 

United States it is necessary that their visual 

requirements be adequately cared for; and 

.“ ‘Whereas the War Department. estimates 

that 20 percent of United States soldiers re- 

quire correction of their visual needs by the 

use of eyeglasses (approximately 2,200,000 

individuals); and 
“ ‘Whereas at present the supplying of the 

visual needs is under the direction of the 
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Medical Corps administered by the Surgeon 
General of the Army; and 

“Whereas to help fulfill these needs the 
Medical Corps is using the services of ap- 
proximately 1,000 optometrists; and 

“Whereas the Surgeon. General and The 
Adjutant General have declared that more 
optometrists are needed to insure adequate 
visual care for ail members of the armed 
forces; and 

“Whereas these optometrists are being 
drafted as privates, and only in rare instances 
are they permitted to attain even noncom- 
missioned rank; and 

“Whereas all these optometrists must be 
(1) graduates of a 4-year professional course 
in optometry at an approved university or 
school of optometry, and (2) licensed in one 
of the States of the United States; and 

“Whereas many optometrists have sought 
and cbtained commissioned rank in other 
branches of the United States Army, so that 
they might attain the recognition accorded 
others with similar education and profes- 
sional attainments; and 

“Whereas with adequate recognition most 
of the optometrists who are now serving in 
other branches of the armed forces would 
transfer to an Optometric Corps and help 
provide the needed personnel; and 

“Whereas many optometrists now in pri- 
vate practice would join the armed forces if 
they were able to do so in the manner per- 
mitted to other professionals, such as physi- 
cians, dentists, and nurses; and 

“Whereas the Surgeon General has stated 
that optometrists cannot be commissioned in 
the Medical Corrs, as only licensed physicians 
can receive such commissions: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“‘Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
legislature of this State endorse the forma- 
tion of an Optometric Corps in the United 
States Army and in the Army of the United 
States and request the Members of Congress 
to enact the same into law; and be it further 

“ ‘Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly prepare and transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States, to each Senator and 
Member of the House of Representatives from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States, and that the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from California are hereby respect- 
fully urged and requested to support the 
establishment of the said Optometric Corps’; 
and 

“Whereas legislation has been introduced 
into the Seventy-ninth Congress to carry out 
the intent of this resolution, such legislation 
to be known as H. R. 1699 by Mr. Suort: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
legislature of this State in fifty-sixth regular 
session, endorse the formation of an Op- 
tometry Corps in the United States. Army 
and in the Army of the United States and re- 
quest the Members of Congress to enact the 
same into law; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
prepare and transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, to each Senator and Member 
of the House of Representatives from Cali- 
fornia in the Congress of the United States, 
and that the Senators and Representatives 
from California are hereby respectfully urged 
and requested to support the establishment 
of the said Optometry Corps, and particularly 
H. R. 1€99.” 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign relations: { 
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“House Resolution 29 


“Resolution providing for a declaration of 
the federation of the world 


“Whereas it is necessary at the present 
juncture of human affairs to enlarge the 
basis of organized society by establishing a 
government for the community of nations, 
in order to preserve civilization and enable 
mankind to live in peace and be free, the 
following principles and objectives are 
hereby enunciated in— 


“(THE DECLARATION OF THE FEDERATION 
OF THE WORLD 


“ ‘Man, the source of all political authority, 
is a manifold political being, He is a citi- 
zen of several communities; the city, the 
State, the Nation, and the world. To each 
of these communities he owes inalienable 
obligations and from each he receives endur- 
ing benefits. 

“‘Communities may exist for a time with- 
out being incorporated but, under the stress 
of adversity, they disintegrate unless legally 
organized. Slowly but purposefully through 
the centuries, civilization has united the 
world, integrating its diverse local interests 
and creating an international community 
that now embraces every region and every 
person on the globe. This community has 
no government, and communities without 
governments perish, Either this community 
must succumb to anarchy or submit to the 
restraints of law and order. 

“'Governments can only be established 
through the deliberate efforts of men. At 
this hour two elemental forces are struggling 
to organize the international community; 
totalitarianism and democracy. The for- 
mer, a recent version of repudiated militar- 
ism and tyranny, is predicated upon the 
principle of compulsion, rules through dic- 
tatorship and enslaves men; the latter, a 
proved bulwark of the rights of man as a 
human being and as a citizen, derives its 
authority from the consent of the governed, 
embodies the will of freemen and renders 
their collective judgments supreme in human 
affairs. The cornerstone of totalitarianism 
is the ethnographic state, whose restricted 
interests define the scope of its favors; the 
foundation of democracy is man whose in- 
tegrity is inviolable and whose welfare is 
its primary concern. The motivating power 
of the former is viclence; of the latter, free- 
dom. One feeds upon unscrupulous ambi- 
tion; the other upon an cnlightened sense 
of obligation. 

“ ‘One or the other of these forces will now 
triumph and govern mankind. The present 
conflict is irrepressible and decisive. It is 
the challenge of the ages to the generation 
of today, and represents those spiritually 
cosmic forces which visit the world at criti- 
cal periods in human history to shape the 
destinies of men. This world cannot re- 
main half slave, half free; half totalitarian, 
half democratic. The laws of civilized so- 
ciety. prevent intercourse between slaves and 
freemen from being either congenial or 
profitable. If totalitarianism wins this con- 
flict, the world will be ruled by tyrants, end 
individuals will be slaves. If democracy 
wins, the nations of the earth will be united 
in a commonwealth of free peoples, and in- 
dividuals, wherever found, will be the sov- 
ereign units of the new world order, 

“Man has struggled from time imme- 
morial to endow the individual with certain 
fundamental rights whose very existence is 
now imperiled. Among those rights is man’s 
freedom to worship, speak, write, assemble 
and vote without arbitrary interference. To 
safeguard these liberties as a heritage for 
the human race, governments were instituted 
among men, with constitutional guaranties 
against the despotic exercise of political au- 
thority, such as are provided by elected par- 
liaments, trial by jury, habeas corpus, and 
due process of law. Man must now either 
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consolidate his historic rights or lose them 
for generations to come. 

“ ‘The ceaseless changes wrought in human 
*seciety by science, industry, and economics, 
as well as by the spiritual, social, and intel- 
lectual forces which impregnate all cultures, 
make political and geographical isolation of 
nations hereafter impossible. The organic 
life of the human race is-at last indissolubly 
unified:and can never be severed, but it must 
be politically ordained and made subject to 
law. Only a government capable of dis- 
charging all the functions of sovereignty in 
the executive, legislative, and judicial spheres 
can accomplish such a task. Civilization now 
requires laws, in the place of treaties, as in- 
struments to regulate commerce between peo- 
ples. The intricate conditions of modern 
life have rendered treaties ineffectual and 
obsolete and made laws essential and in- 
evitable. The age of treaties is dead; the 
age of laws is here. 

““Governments, limited in their jurisdic- 
tion to local geographical areas, can no 
longer satisfy the needs or fulfill the obliga- 
tions of the human race. Just as feudalism 
served its purpose in human history and was 
superseded by nationalism, so has national- 
ism reached its apogee in this generation and 
yielded its hegemony in the body politic to 
internationalism. The first duty of govern- 
ment is to protect life and property; and 
when governments cease to perform this 
function, they capitulate on the fundamental 
principle of their raison d'être. National- 
ism, moreover, is no longer able to preserve 
the political independence or the territorial 
integrity of nations. as recent history so 
tragically confirms. Sovereignty is an ideo- 
logical concept without geographical bar- 
riers. It is better for the world to be ruled 
by an international sovereignty of reason, 
social justice, and peace than by diverse na- 
tional sovereignties organically incapable of 
preventing their own dissolution by con- 
quest. Mankind must pool its resources of 
defense if civilization is to endure. 

“History has revealed but one principle 
by which free peoples, inhabiting extensive 
territories, can unite under one government 
without impairing their local autonomy. 
That principle is federation, whose virtue 
preserves the whole without destroying its 
parts. and strengthens its parts without 
jeopardizing the whole. Federation vitalizes 
all nations by endowing them with security 
and freedom to develop their respective cul- 
tures without menace of foreign domination. 
It regards as sacrosanct man’s personality, 
his rights as an individual and as a citizen, 
and his role as a partner with all other men 
in the common enterprise of building civiliza- 
tion for the benefit of mankind. It sup- 
presses the crime of war by reducing to the 
ultimate minimum the possibility of its oc- 
currence. It renders unnecessary the further 
paralyzing expenditure of wealth for bel- 
ligerent activity and cancels through the ages 
the mortgages of war against the fortunes 
and services of men. It releases the full 
energies, intelligence, and assets of society 
for creative, ameliorative, and redemptive 
work on behalf of humanity. It recognizes 
man's morning vision of his destiny as an 
authentic potentiality. It apprehends the 
entire human race as one family, human 
beings everywhere as brothers, and all na- 
tions as component parts of an indivisible 
community. 

“ ‘There is no alternative to the federation 
of all nations except endiess war. No sub- 
stitute for the federation of the world can 
organize the international community on the 
basis of freedom and permanent peace. Even 
if continental, regional, or ideological fed- 
erations were attempted, the governments of 
these federations, in an effort to make-im- 
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pregnable their separate defenses, would be 
obliged to maintain stupendously competi- 
tive armies and navies, thereby condemning 
humanity indefinitely to exhaustive taxa- 
tion, compulsory military service, and ulti- 
mate carnage, which history reveals to be 
not only criminally futile but positively 
avoidable through judicious foresight in fed- 
erating all nations. No nation should be ex- 
eluded from membership in the federation 
of the world that is. willing to suppress its 
military, naval, and air forces, retaining only 
a constabulary sufficient to police its territory 
and to maintain order within its jurisdiction, 
provided that the eligible voters of that 
nation are permitted the free expression of 
their opinions at the polls. 

“It being our profound and irrevocable 
conviction: 

“That man should be forever free and 
that his historic rights as an individual and 
as a citizen should be protected by all the 
safeguards sanctioned by political: wisdom 
and experience. 

““That governments are essential to the 


‘existence of communities and that the ab- 


sence of government is anarchy. 

“*That there exists an international com- 
munity, encompassing the entire world, 
which has no government and which is des- 
tined, as. a consequence of the present war, 
either to be ruthlessly dominated and ex- 
ploited by totalitarianism or to be federated 
by democracy upon the principle of free- 
dom for all nations and individuals. 

“That all human beings are citizens of 
this world community, which requires laws 
and not treaties for its government. 

“That the present conflict will determine 
the survival of free institutions through- 
out the world, and that it is morally in- 
cumbent upon this generation as one of the 
declared objectives of the current war, to 
federate the nations, in order to make se- 
cure, and hereafter unchallenged, freedom 
for all peoples everywhere, and in order to 
impart to those who are called to give their 
lives and fortunes for the triumph of de- 
mocracy the positive assurance of the in- 
corruptible utility of their sacrifice. 

"'That world federation is the keystone 
in the arch of civilization, humanity's char- 
ter of liberty for all peoples and the signet 
authenticating at last the union of the na- 
tions in freedom and peace. 

“That the universal ordeal, through 
which mankind is now passing, marks the 
birth of a new epoch that will affirm for all 
time the indestructible solidarity of civili- 
zation and the abiding unity of the human 
race. A 
. “*That there are supreme moments in his- 
tory when nations are summoned, as trus- 
tees of civilization,- to. defend the heritage 
of the ages and to create institutions essen- 
tial for human progress. In the providence 
of God, such a crisis is this hour, compel- 
ling in duty and unprecedented in responsi- 
bility—a fateful moment when men meet 
destiny for the fulfillment of historic tasks’: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives: 

“SECTION 1. That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Oklahoma does hereby 
solemnly declare that all peoples of the 
earth should now be united in a common- 
wealth of nations to be known as the fed- 
eration of the world, and to that end it here- 
by endorses the declaration of the federation 
of the world as is specifically set forth in 
the preamble hereof, and makes said decla- 
ration a part of this resolution in the same 
manner as if same were recited herein, and 
requests the Senators and Members of the 
House of Representatives in Congress from 
the State of Oklahoma to support and vote 


for aresolution in the Congress of the United 
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States, approving the principle of world fed- 
eration and requesting the President of the 
United States to initiate the procedure nec- 
essary to formulate a constitution for the 
federation of the world, which shall be sub- 
mitted to each nation for its ratification. 

“Src..2. That. there be selected a territory 
for the seat of government for the federa- 
tion of the world, and that the nation in 
which the said territory is lozated be re- 
quested to withdraw its jurisdiction over this 
area ‘and cede it to the federation of the 
world for its capital, with all the preroga- 
tives: and attributes of sovereignty, in order 
that there might be built in this area a city 
symbolic of world. unity, adequate for the 
needs of the nations and worthy of the aspi- 
rations and destiny of mankind. 

“Src. 3. That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each of the Senators and Members 
of the House of Representatives in Congress 
from the State of Oklahoma. 

“Sec. 4. That this resolution shall be in 
full foree and effect from and after its rati- 
fication. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 15th day of March 1945.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

“House Resolution 30 
“Resolution memorializing the congressional 
delegation from Oklahoma to lend their 
efforts to make it compulsory that everyone 
comply with the Government: regulations 
in the war effort, enforcing them to co- 
operation in this crisis 

“Whereas our Government has recently 
called upon the people of this Nation to close 
the night clubs at midnight, in order to 
cocperate with any and all things believed 
necessary on the home front to aid those 
young Americans on the battle front, in 
bringing this war to a speedy and victorious 
conclusion; and 

“Whereas it is the belief of the members 
of the house of representatives of the twen- 
tieth session of the Oklahoma Legislature, 
that the citizens of our State will ask no 
special favors other than the special favors 
we want for the sick, wounded, and bereaved 
of this war; and 

“Whereas we believe the midnight curfew 
law will help get this war over ut the earliest 
possible moment and that we do not approve 
of the cafe societies, beer barons, and night 
clubs who are rifling the pockets of these 
night clubbers and causing absenteeism, by 
openly defying these regulations; and 

“Whereas we do not believe that this regu- 
lation should apply to only a part of the 
citizens of this Nation and exempt the gin 
mills of New York or any other city, and 
that we feel that the city, large or small, who 


‘does not offer to cooperate in this movement 


is contemptible in its motivation and is un- 
patriotic; and 

“Whereas on behalf of these sons of Amer- 
ica who are spilling thelr blood on the bat- 
tlefields in this war to preserve our hard-won 
freedom, we believe that the mayor of New 
York City, or the mayor of any other city, 
should show his patriotism and unswerving 
loyalty by abiding unreservedly to all rules 
and regulations, even though it might not 
allow sufficient time to profiteer on high- 
priced cocktails: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
of the twentieth legislature, That we me- 
morialize the congressional delegation in 
Washington to take the necessary steps to 
see to it that these regulations are applied 


‘to everyone without special favors to any 


particular person or persons and that this 
resolution be taken by them as a frank and 
candid statement of not only the feelings 
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of the members of this house of representa- 
tives, but also the patriotic expression of 
the citizens of Oklahoma whom we repre- 
sent. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 2ist day of March 1945.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 2 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
congressional delegation from Okiahoma to 
support national legislation to bring about 
legislation embodying the principle of uni- 
versal military training for every qualified 
young male American in the United States 

“Whereas it is perfectly obvious to every 
thinking American that a sound and defi- 
nitely fixed and democratically conceived 
military policy for the United States is 
needed; and 

“Whereas never in all our history-have we 
had one, and it must he equally apparent 
that such a policy can be built and main- 
tained only on the principle that every able- 
bodied American owes it as a duty to his 
country to undergo a type of training which 
will enable him to help defend the United 
States whenever it is attacked; and 

“Whereas our record of unpreparedness 
cries aloud for adoption of universal mili- 
tary training as a basic American policy: New, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oklahoma (the Senate con- 
curring therein), That we memorialize our 
Cklahoma delegation in Congress to support 
and work for national legislation embodying 
the principle cof universal military training 
that every qualified young male American 
shall receive the advantage of 12 months 
of required military training, integrated with 
his academic education and at an age least 
apt to disrupt his normal education and busi- 
ness life, and that for a reasonable pericd 
after training he shall serve in a Reserve 
component of cur armed forces.” 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, favoring the enactment 
of legislation providing for the construction 
by the United States of a system of three 
canals that will enable vessels of medium 
draft to proceed by a short sea-level canal 
from the Columbia River to Willapa Bay, on 
the Washington coast, thence by a short 
sea-level canal to Grays Harbor, and thence 
by a canal with a system of locks over a low 
divide to Budd Inlet, at the southern ex- 
tremity of Puget Sound; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

(See joint memorial printed in full when 
laid before the Senate by the Vice President 
on March 30, 1945, p. 2968, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD.) 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition of sundry citizens of Manhattan, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of Senate 
bill 599, to prohibit the transportation in 
interstate commerce of advertisements of 
aleoholic beverages, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


BOXCAR SHORTAGE IN KANSAS 


Mr, CAPPER. Mr. President, I desire 
to call attention again to the serious situ- 
ation that confronts the grain growers 
and the grain trade, due to the boxcar 
shortage, accentuated by the shortage of 
available storage space. 

I have just received a report from Law- 
rence Norton, chairman of the Kansas 
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State U. S. `D. A. War Board, which sum- 
marizes succinctly the situation in Kan- 
sas. 

For this time of year there is stored 
on farms the largest bushelage of grain 
on record. 

Large quantities of corn and grain 
sorghums are on the ground and deteri- 
orating rapidly. The corn is of high 
moisture content, which means it will not 
keep long. s 

Unless this grain and these grain sor- 
ghums can be moved, and moved quickly, 
there will be an excessive loss of feed 
grains. My own feeling is that within 
the next year there is likely to be a short- 
age of grain feeds. 

A number of us have been trying to 
obtain relief by having more _boxcars 
made available in the grain-producing 
areas. The railroads, the O. D. T., and 
the I. C. C., report that the movement 
of empties to the West Central region 
from the East now approximates 1,300 
cars a day. The I. C. C. has furnished 
me a comprehensive statement, showing 
that in some territories grain loading 
this year will be larger than last year 
and that everything possible is being 
done with the admittedly limited number 
of boxcars, motive equipment, and man- 
power. But I do not find anything in the 
report to show that the cars are being 
loaded in numbers at all sufficient to take 
care of the grain that should be moved. 

This year we are experiencing a serious 
shortage of pork because proper steps to 
allow the distribution of surplus pork a 
year ago last winter were taken 5 months 
too late. If immense amounts of feed 
grains are allowed to be wasted this year, 
we may face a similar situation in feed 
grains next winter. 

I hope that the combined efforts of the 
Government agencies and the railroads 
will result in an improvement in this situ- 
ation, and accomplish it before it is too 
late. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the REcorD, as part of my re- 
marks, and appropriately referred the 
letter from Mr. Norton. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 

UNITED STATES 
DEZPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
U. S. D. A. War Boarp, 
Manhattan, Kans., March 31, 1945. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Because of the seriousness of the 
boxcar and grain-storage situation, the 
Kansas U. S. D. A. War Board has studied 
this problem and wishes to present the fol- 
lowing information: 

1. There is in farm storage a very large 
bushelage of grain for this time of year. We 


-believe it is the largest on record. 


2. Large quantities of grain sorghum and 
corn are on the ground and deteriorating in 
quality rapidly. 

3. The corn that is stored on farms is of 
very high moisture content. The majority 
of this corn will not- keep throughout the 
summer months and must be moved in the 
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near future to prevent further loss. The 
grain sorghum in farm storage contains 
about 15 percent to 16 percent moisture on 
the average. It is difficult to keep dry grain 
sorghum (cohtaining 11 percent or 12 per- 
cent moisture) throughout the summer. It 
is impossible to keep grain sorghum with 13 
percent or above moisture in farm storage 
through the summer. 

4. From the above it can be readily noted 
that an excessive loss of feed grains will 
occur immediately unless this grain is moved. 

5. All country elevators in the grain pro- 
Gueing area of Kansas are full. 

6. Moisture content in the soil is excellent. 
The stand is good. This State could produce 
its largest wheat crop in 1945. If grain is 
moved from farms and country elevators at 
the present slow rate between now and har- 
vest, it is estimated that about 75,000,000 
bushels of wheat will have to be piled on the 
ground at harvest time. 

7. Contrary to many reports, there has 
been no substantial increase in movement 
of grain cars into Kansas. 

8. C. C. C. bins are being sold or leased, and 
the sale and lease program has been com- 
picted in many counties; 

9. Grain-storage structures on farms are 
given a high priority under the farm lumber 
pregram. The War Production Board cfi- 
ciais are working with us splendidly on this 
program. Some new country elevator con- 
struction is being approved. 

10. The construction of storage on farms, 
the use of C. C. C. bins, and the construction 
of some additional farm elevator space will 
only provide a slight solution of this problem, 

11. Tke condition of the grain is such that 
transport trucks are being used to move some 
of the grain to terminal storage. This is 
very expensive and does not result in con- 
servation of transportation facilities, This 
transportation method is being used in some 
cases to prevent complete loss of the grain. 

12. The Kansas War Board is continuing 
to study this subject and will provide sup- 
plemental reports as soon as detailed surveys 
are complete. 

The State war board has requested that 
this information be forwarded to appropriate 
offices who may be in a position to give as- 
sistance to any phase of this problem, 

Very truly yours, 
LAWRENCE NORTON, 
Chairman, Kansas State U. S..D. A. 
War Board. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate reports for the month of March 
1945, from the chairmen of certain com- 
mittees, in response to Senate Resolution 
319 (78th Cong.), relative to persons em- 
ployed by committees who are not full- 
time employees of the Senate or any 
committee thereof, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

APPROPRIATIONS 
APRIL 2, 1945. 
To the Senate: 

The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the foilowing report showing the 
names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
March 1945, in compliance with the terms 
a oee Resolution 319, agreed to August 


1945 


Name of individual 


John F; Feeney. ....-.--. 
Harald E. Merrick__. 
Thomas J, Scott... 


206 Aspen St. 


> uas Rhode a Ave. NW.. 
1210 34th St. ee 
1434 Saratoga Ave 
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Address 


Annual rate 
Nae and address of department or organization by whom paid | of pooh 
sation 
$6, 400 
4, 809 
Federal ae of Invi estigation, Department of Justice, W 4, 809 
ngton, D. 
District of Columbia a OASPETI TE TERE A Ls oes 3, 500 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS AND SURVEYS 
APRIL 2, 1945. 
To the Senate: 

The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 
names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
March 1945, in compliance with the terms 


; APRIL 2, 1945. 
To the Senate: 

The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944 (see attached memorandum): 
APRIL 2, 1945. 

Memorandum to Senator Cart A. HATCH, 
chairman, Senate Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, 

From: Senator Par McCarran, chairman, 
Subcommittee on the Administration and 
Use of Public Lands. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON WARTIME HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 


KENNETH MCKELLaR, Acting Chairman. 


Those detailed from the Department of 
Agriculture, Forest Service, to assist with the 
work of the above subcommittee are as fol- 
lows: 

E. S. Haskell, senior administrative officer, 
Forest Service, CAF-12; basic salary, $5,000, 
per annum. 

Elizabeth Heckman, clerk, CAF-5; basic 
salary, $2,000, per annum. 


March 1945, in compliance with the terms 
of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 


Name of individual 


Lauretta April.........-...-.......- 
Groff Conklin. 
ep C. Curtis... 
Richard P. Daniels 


Lt. Leslie Falk, Medical Corps, 
Army of the United States. 

Lt. Comdr. John B. Truslow, Med- 
ical Corps, U. S. Naval Reserve. 


1On extended leave without pay. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S.818. A bill to provide that the several 
States shall continue effective measures of 
control and protection against the impor- 
tation, introduction, and spread of noxious 
weeds, injurious insects and animal and 
plant diseases, and to guarantee that pur- 
chasers or recipients of seeds, livestock and 
poultry feeds, nursefy stocks, fertilizers and 
other agricultural chemicals shall have the 
protection guaranteed them under the laws 
enacted by the several States; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 819. A bill for the relief of counsel ap- 
pointed by the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia to represent cer- 
tain defendants in the case of the United 
States against Joseph E. McWilliams et al.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

S. 820. A bill for the relief of the Growers 
Fertilizer Co., a Florida corporation; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. J. Res. 51. Joint resolution granting per- 
mission to Charles Rex Marchant, Lorne E. 
Sasseen, and Jack Veniss Bassett-to accept 
certain medals tendered them by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada in the name of His Brit- 
annic Majesty, King George VI; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 
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EXTENSION OF EMERGENCY PRICE CON- 
TROL AND STABILIZATION ACTS OF 
1942—-AMENDMENT 


Mr. MURRAY (for himself and Mr. 
Jounson of Colorado) submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 30) extending the effective period 
of the Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942, as amended, and the Stabilization 
Act of 1942, as amended, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and ordered to be printed. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR GREEN 


[Mr. MCMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrecorp a Greek In- 
dependence Day commemoration address de- 
livered by Senator GREEN at Boston, Mass., 
on March 25, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


THE YALTA VOTING AGREEMENT— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


[Mr. MAGNUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the RECORD a radio address 
entitled “Is the Yalta Voting Agreement a 
Just One?” delivered by him under the 
auspices of the Free Speech Forum of the 
Newspaper Guild of New York, on March 27, 
1945, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE NEW FEDERAL INSURANCE LAW— 
ARTICLE BY SENATOR O'MAHONEY 
[Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 


have printed in the Record an article en- 
titled “The New Federal Insurance Law,” 


Annual rate 


Name and address of department or organization by whom paid | of compen- 
sation 

se War ees ion Board, 2d St, and Independence Ave, SW____- $3, 200 
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Eon Public Housing Authority, 1201 Connecticut A 1,440 
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and Constitution A 2, 009 

do 6, 200 

-| Federal Security Agency, 1825 H St. NW__._____- i 5, 609 
-| Ve serana Administration, Vermont Ave. and ISt. NW 12, 000 
2,609 

Federal Public Housing Authority, 1201 Connecticut Ave, N W. 2,009 
Pentagon Building, U.'8.: Army... pareri nepuna piera 2,000 
S. Navy, 1§th St. and Constitution Ave. NW_............--. 3, 000 


CLAUDE PEPPER, Chairman, 


written by Senator O'MAHONEY, of Wyo- 
ming, and published in the March 31, 1945, 
issue of the magazine America, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.) 


JEWISH PARTICIPATION WITH ALLIED 
FIGHTING FORCES—ARTICLE BY MRS. 
CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 
[Mr. HART asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record an article under 

the heading “Palentinians fight to settle 
bloody score with ‘Krauts',” written by Mra. 

CLARE BOOTHE LUCE, a Representative in Con- 

gress from the State of Connecticut, which 

appears in the Appendix.] 


VIEWS OF SENATOR VANDENBERG ON 
SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM BALTIMORE SUN 
[Mr. WHITE asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record an editorial from 

the Baltimore Sun of April 3, 1945, oom-- 
menting on the views of Senator VANDEN- 

BERG with respect to the impending San 

Francisco Conference, which appears in the 

Appendix.] 


WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION REGULA- 
TIONS ON EMPLOYMENT-STABILIZA- 
TION PROGRAM 
[Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp the War Man- 

power Commission regulations governing 
employment-stabilization programs, which 
appear in the Appendix.] 

FULL POST-WAR EMPLOYMENT 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an interview 
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by Charies G. Ross with Mr. Beardsley Ruml 
on the subject of post-war employment, 
published in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of March 19, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix.} 


THE HOUSING SITUATION IN WASHING- 
TON—ARTICLE BY MERLO J, PUSEY 


IMr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recoap an article en- 
titled “N. I. C. B. Digest Clarifies Public- 
Private Housing Issues for Washington,” 
from the Washington Post of April 1, 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix. ]} 


THE AIRCRAFT CARRIER “ENTERPRISE” 

{Mr. MAGNUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a newspaper 
article entitled “Big Æ Builds Legend Her 
Men Never Forget,” which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


MAJ. GEN. E. B. GREGORY, QUARTER- 
MASTER GENERAL OF THE ARMY 

{Mr, MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “General Gregory Has Huge Task Sup- 
plying Needs of Millions,” written by Chris- 
tine Sadler and published in the Washington 
Post of April 2, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER RE- 
SOURCES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of thc two 
Hotises on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 1752) to amend the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HATCH obtained the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senaters answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gerry Murray 
Austin Green O'Daniel 
Bailey Guffey O'Mahoney 
Ball Gurney Pepper 
Bankhead Hart Radcliffe 
Barkley Hatch Reed 

Bilbo Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Brewster Hill Russell 
Briggs Johnson, Calif., Sa!tonstall 
Brooks Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Buck Johnston, S. C. Smith 
Burton Kilgore Stewart 
Bushiield La Follette Taft 

Butler Langer Taylor 
Byrd Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Capehart McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Capper McClellan Tobey 
Chavez McFarland Tydings 
Connally McKellar Vandenberg 
Cordon McMahon Wheeler 
Donnell Magnuson Wherry 

Do Maybank White 
Eastland Millikin Wiley 
Ellender Moore Willis 
Fulbright Morse Wilson 
George Murdock Young 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Florida {Mr. Anprews], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr, CHANDLER], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoey], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Overton], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
ScrucHam), and the Senator from New 
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York [Mr. WAGNER] are necessarily ab- . 


sent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gtass] is absent from the Senate þe- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Mean], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr, MITCHELL], and the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. TUNNELL] are absent on 
official business with the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wars] is absent on an inspection tour 
for the United States Navy. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hawkes], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Rozrrtson], and the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
cuson] is absent on official business of 
the Senate as a member of the Special 
Committee to Investigate the National 
Defense Program. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
eight Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, yesterday 
when I took the floor it was my inten- 
tion to speak somewhat at length upon 
the pending conference report. Since 
that time, however, I have read the entire 
debate of yesterday and almost all the 
debate which had proceeded theretofore. 
I feel that anything I might say today 
might be largely in repetition of what has 
already been said, and I do not wish to 
delay the Senate unnecessarily, but I be- 
lieve there are a few points which should 
be stressed. 

First, Mr. President, let me say that I 
agree with all the fine, the glowing, and 
sometimes even the rather oratorical 
tributes which have been paid both to 
management and to labor. In what I 
shall say I do not. want to detract from 
the magnificent accomplishments which 
have been achieved hoth by management 
and by labor. Yet in joining in these 
tributes I am not unmindful that the 
task is not yet completed. Final vic- 
tory has not yet come. There has been 
no unconditional surrender by any 
enemy on the battlefield. I am not un- 
mindful that we in the Congress of the 
United States cannot quit. We still 
have our duty to perform. Ours is a 
responsibility which we cannot shift to 
someone else. 

Mr. President, I desire to pay a trib- 
ute to the Senate conferees, the rep- 
resentatives of the Senate, who were 
faced with an almost impossible task 
involving a deeply controversial subject. 
The differences between the House and 
the Senate were extreme. We appointed 
the Senate conferees to be our agents 
to try and reconcile those differences. 
The leader of the Senate conferees is the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas]. I 
digress long enough to say that there is 
no better friend of labor in this body than 
the Senator from Utah. There is no 
man who has a deeper or more passion- 
ate interest in the preservation of de- 
mocracy than has the Senator from 
Utah. Under his leadership the Senate 
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conferees met with the House conferees, 
and after consultation, which always 
takes place in conference, the conferees 
finally resolved their differences and have 
presented the conference report to the 
Senate for our consideration. 

Personally, I think the Senate con- 
ferees did a good job. I, for one, am 
going to sustain and uphold them, as 
our agents, in reaching the compromise 
agreement. Almost every conference 
brings about a compromise. On the floor 
of the Senate the conferees in the Sen- 
ate have answered every legitimate and 
logical argument made egainst the re- 
port. The Senator from Vial: discussed 
the report paragraph by paragraph in 
great detail, and explained it most care- 
fully. ._The Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
AusTIN] presented a most able constitu- 
tional argument, which to my mind was 
and is unanswerable. Yesterday the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] took up 
the different points of the conference re- 
port and made an argument which has 
not been as yet and cannot logically and 
legitimately be met.. I simply take this 
moment to pay this tribute to our own 
agents, the conferees on-the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, yesterday many tributes 
were paid, to our former colleague, the 
former Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Mr. Byrnes. With 
every good thing that was said about him 
I am, of course, in hearty accord. My 
only regret is that words are so inade- 
quate to express my own great admira- 
tion for Mr. Byrnes personally, and also 
my admiration for and my appreciation 
of his work as an official of Government. 
Under most difficult and trying circum- 
stances he courageously performed the 
duties and discharged the heavy respon- 
sibilities which rested upon him, with 
credit to himself and for the welfare of 
his country. 

Mr, President, yesterday the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Jonnson] addressed 
the Senate. I am sorry he is not present 
in the Chamber at the moment. The 
Senator from Colorado also labored long 
on the conference report. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I regretted to hear him say sar- 
castically, although I know it was not so 
intended, that Jimmie Byrnes had quit. 
The plain implication which arises from 
that statement is that Justice Byrnes quit 
and left his place of essential employ- 
ment without justification. I am sorry 
those words were spoken, because the 
further implication was that by his quit- 
ting he was doing something which, by 
the provisions of the conference report 
bill we would deny to workers of America. 
I resent that implication. 

There is no discrimination in this 
measure, for, by its own terms, it provides 
that any worker may quit and leave the 
most essential industry provided he has 
a justifiable reason. If any man has a 
justifiable reason for leaving his present 
position that man is Mr. Justice Byrnes. 
It is no secret—we all know it—that he 
remained in the public service for many 
months longer than he had intended to, 
longer than he desired to, longer perhaps 
than his own health and his own welfare 
justified. He had aright to leave. But it 
may be significant to note, Mr. President, 
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that the date of his letter of resignation 
is March 24. He had always said he 
would not leave until success had been 
achieved upon the western front, and 
the date of his letter was the date when 
our victorious fighting men crossed the 
Rhine and marched into the heart of 
Germany. Mr. President, I think Mr. 
Byrnes was entitled to do what he did. I 
believe he was justified in the action he 
took. I regret that a statement was 
made on the floor of the Senate which 
would be subject to such an implication 
as I have indicated. 

Mr. President, in connection with my 
remarks about Mr. Justice Byrnes, I ask 
unarimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks an editorial entitled “Art of Be- 
ing Byrnes,” published in the Washing- 
ton Post of April 3, 1945. - 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ART OF BEING BYRNES 


No man who has seen Justice Byrnes at 
work will want to'see him leave the public 
service. He is the epitome of a quality that 
has a premium attached to it by the nature 
of the American political system. We mean 
compromise. Edmund Burke, writing on 
the need for reconciliation with the Ameri- 
can Colonies, said that all government, “in- 
deed, every human benefit and enjoyment, 
every virtue and every prudent act,” is 
founded on compromise. What was neces- 
sary in relations with the Colonies became 
just as necessary in relations within the 
Federal system which grew out of the “bun- 
dle of compromises” of 1787. It is not a 
habit with Mr. Byrnes, it is an art. He 
knows when to compromise, and how, and 
that is a gift which makes Mr, Byrnes invalu- 
able in our public life. In fundamental 
things Mr. Byrnes can be as unyielding as a 
man whose lack of addiction to compromise 
is merely the mark of stubborness. 

Indeed, Mr. Byrnes’ main task in this war 
has been to “hold the line” against inflation 
and economic instability. On October 3, 
1942, he stepped down from the Supreme 
Court to become Director of Economic Stabi- 
lization. A year later he was put in over- 
all charge of the home front, as Director of 
War Mobilization. When the prospect of 
peace began to be envisaged, he was also 
saddied with the problems of reconversion, 
and his office became known as the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. The 
burden has been onerous, the responsibility 
immense. Perhaps Mr. Byrnes’ chief trou- 
ble in that time has been to persuade his 
subadministrators to share his sense of re- 
sponsibility. He wanted to resign 15 months 
ago when the country had become mobilized 
within the voluntary framework that the 
President had created. His bags were 
packed when the new administration came 
in. Now that he has set the pattern for 
reconversion, he feels that he can step down 
with an easy conscience. The plans to be 
drawn up and carried through will require 
several more years, and it is Mr. Byrnes’ feel- 
ing that they need a new hand at the helm. 
Mr. Byrnes’ resignation brings in his former 
coadjutor, Judge Vinson, a man of similar 
quality and of similar congressional expe- 
tience, a man equally respected for his sin- 
cerity and integrity and judgment, though, 
if anything, less pliable in his official deal- 
ings. No appointment could have been more 
appropriate. 

Mr. Byrnes has often expressed a desire 
to go back to the practice of law. It is 
no secret that he was disappointed that he 
did not share the Democratic ticket last fall 
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with Mr. Roosevelt. There are those who 
felt that his proper place, failing that selec- 
tion, was the Secretaryship of State. But 
any disappointment on these scores that 
Mr. Byrnes may have felt has long since 
vanished, and there is not the slightest 
reason to think that his long-contemplated 
resignation is traceable to any reason other 
than the one assigned to it. What he needs 
now is a rest from the arduous, even killing, 
labors of the last few years. But we would 
warn him that the reaction of most of his 
old coworkers in Washington will be to 
wonder what public job he could best fill 
when he returns. There is one that readily 
occurs tous. That is the post of delegate to 
the Security Council in the new world or- 
ganization, where the United Nations and 
the world will have need of that happy blend 
of firmness and compromise which Mr. 
Byrnes brings to his assignments. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BALL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to know 
from Senators who participated in the 
conference whether, when it was decided 
to place the administration of the meas- 
ure in the Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, instead of in the 
War Manpower Commissioner, Director 
Byrnes knew anything about the change? 
I have heard statements both ways, and 
I should like to have the correct infor- 
mation. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr, AUSTIN. In the absence of the 
chairman of the conferees on the part of 
the Senate, I should like to say that the 
answer to that question is “No.” The 
background of the change is substan- 
tially this: In the studies made for 244 
years relating to the suggested leg- 
islation we had considered the Chief Ex- 
ecutive as the repository of these author- 
ities. We had generally used the Chief 
Executive as the repository of these au- 
thorities, for the orderly conduct of the 
war on the home front, with the thor- 
ough understanding that the President 
personally could not perform those func- 
tions. We always provided in such bills 
for the employment by the President of 
established agencies and for authority to 
establish agencies to execute the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

When the conference came to the con- 
sideration of the two opposing theories 
in the pending legislation there arose the 
question whether or not it would be wise 
to follow the custom heretofore followed 
in that regard. The question was dis- 
cussed, and we finally decided that in 
theory we would be following the custom 
if we assigned these duties and gave this 
authority to the Director of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion, an office which 
had been established since the original 
bills were drafted making the Chief Ex- 
ecutive the repository of the authority. 

No personalities whatever entered into 
the discussion. It was a question of good 
government. In the execution of the 
policy of the Congress someone must be 
named as responsible; and whereas be- 
fore that time we had named the Presi- 
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dent, we thought it was better policy, in 
view of the fact that the Office of Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion had been created, to vest the author- 
ity in that Office. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator from 
Vermont. That clears up the impression, * 
sought to be created by some, that Jim- 
my Byrnes was seeking this position. I 
was positive that that was fiot true, and 
I was certain that some member of the 
conference would report accordingly. 

While I am on my feet, if the Senator 
from New Mexico will further yield, I 
wish to say just a word about Justice 
Byrnes. 

In my 10 years in Congress 1 have 
never known a more conscientious public 
servant. Very few men would have 
stepped down from the highest judicial 
‘position in America to assume the posi- 
tion which he took. But Jimmy Byrnes 
is a good soldier, and he heeded the com- 
mand of the Commander in Chief. He 


, is a real patriot. I know of no man in 
„America who could have done a more 


efficient or more valuable job than has 
been done by Justice Byrnes in the posi- 
tion which he has occupied. Any impli- 
cation sought to be made by any Mem- 
ber of the Senate that Justice Byrnes is 
stepping down in order to get some other 
job is not in line with the facts as I 
understand them. 

The argument made yesterday by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Colò- 
rado [Mr. Jonnson] when read carefully, 
is the best argument that has been made 
in favor of enacting this kind of measure 
at this time. As I read that argument, 
it appears to be an open invitation, the 
moment war is over in Europe, for every- 
one to quit his job. That is practically 
what it means. The Senator from Colo- 
rado takes Jimmy Byrnes to task for 
saying that when the war in Europe is 
over the curfew will be lifted. He also 
says that perhaps horse racing will come 
back; and then, because Justice Byrnes 
quits, he says that is an invitation for 
practically everyone else to quit. 

Mr. President, it is my judgment that 
just so sure as we fail to enact this bill, 
or adopt some sort of conference report, 
many people of this country will follow 
that invitation. In my humble judgment, 
Senators who are making that kind of 
an argument are saying to the country 
that as soon as the war is over in Europe, 
it will soon be over in the Pacific, and 
that the best thing to do is to return 
home as fast as possible and obtain some 
security. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Ishould like to have 
the attention of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Vermont for a moment. 

If my memory serves me correctly, late 
in January representatives of various 
Government agencies went to the White 
House and met in the office of the Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization. That office had 
supervision over Selective Service, and 
over War Manpower. The Chief Execu- 
tive requested that that office be the over- 
all administrative agency under the leg- 
TEn which had come over from the 

ouse, 
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The Committee on Military Affairs so 
amended the original bill. Mr. Justice 
Byrnes did not ask for it. The question 
was asked as to whether or not that Office 
would assume the responsibility. As the 
Senator from Vermont has stated, section 
3 was placed in the bill because it was 
geod legislation to place the authority 
with the Commander in Chief, the Pres- 
ident of thé United States. That is cor- 
rect, is it not? 

Mr, AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
permission to answer the question. 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Section 3 answers the 
question quite definitely in this way: 

The Director of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion (hereinafter called the Director) 
shall— 


I lay emphasis on these words— 
subject to the direction of the President, pro. 
vide— 


And so forth, I was at a conference at 
which the President expressed approval 


of reposing this authority in the Director’ 


of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 
I do not know whether that was the con- 
ference to which the Senator referred. 

Mr. MAYBANK. After that, when the 
conference report was submitted last 
week, it was clearly brought out on the 
floor of the Senate, in no uncertain terms, 
by the Senator from Utah (Mr. THOMAS] 
and myself, that the Director of War 
Mobilization. and Reconversion, regard- 
less of who he might be, would be under 
the direction of the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy. The Committee 
on Military Affairs did not base its deter- 
mination upon the personality of Mr. 
Justice Byrnes, for whom we all have the 
greatest affection, and whom I regard 
and respect so highly, but upon the testi- 
mony of the Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Under Secretary of 
War, the Under Secretary of the Navy, 
and further testimony and requests from 
the leaders of our armed forces. That is 
the reason why some of us were so anx- 
ious to report the original bill from the 
committee before the compromise bill 
was brought out. 

Furthermore, let me remind the Senate 
that when the President was overseas 
attending a conference he sent a letter 
to the committee asking us to report the 
bill. It was the President who sent a 
message to Congress asking us to pass it, 
for the good of the Army, for the good 
of the Navy, and for the good of our 
country. I joined my distinguished 
friend from Vermont in voting for vari- 
ous amendments in the committee, to 
strengthen the bill because we came to 
the conclusion that after all, in time of 
war, we must rely on and support—and 
I hope we shall rely on and support—the 
President of the United States, the 

‘Commander in Chief; and the heads of 
the Army and Navy, namely the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Assistant Secretaries, and Generals 


Marshall and Arnold, and Admiral King,- 


and all others who are carrying on and 
- making possible cur victory. 
I thank the Senator from New Mexico 
for yielding. 
Mr. AUSTIN; Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. HATCH. I yield. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. I should like to have 
it understood that I am not quoting the 
President of the United States with re- 
spect to anything which occurred in any 
conference. All I say is that the letters 
from the President, which are before the 
Senate, express the idea which I under- 
stood when in conference. 

Mr. MORSE rose. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I see the 


- Senator from Oregon on his feet. I was 


about to comment upon the argument 
advanced yesterday by the Senator from 
Cregon. Does he wish me to yield at 
this point? 

Mr. MORSE. Let me give the Senator 
something more to comment upon. 

Mr. HATCH. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it is only fair, in 
the absence of the senior Senator from 
Colorado {Mr. JOHNSON], or someone 
representing him, to say that I do not 
think the remarks of the Senator from 
Colorado are subject to the interpreta- 
tion the Senator from Illinois has placed 
upon them. I think the statements made 
by the senior Senator from Colorado 
show rather clearly that the proponents 
of the conference report have not sus- 
tained the burden of showing the neces- 


` sity for the type of procedure proposed 


by it. I pointed out yesterday that we 
shall find ourselves with a growing 
amount of unemployment, rather than 
with a manpower shortage. We cer- 
tainly can meet the problem which con- 
fronts us without adopting the coercive 
tactics proposed in the conference report, 

I should like to make a further com- 
ment in regard to the statements just 
made by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois. I am very glad I 
have much more faith in the loyalty 
and patriotism of the masses of our peo- 
ple than apparently one would imply 
the Senator from Illinois has. judging 
by his comment that when VE-day 
comes large numbers of people will quit 
their jobs, I think’ we must recog- 
nize that the patriotism of the people 
throughout the country is just as great 
as the patriotism of the people of Wash- 
ington. All we have to do is to make 
clear to them what the needs are for the 
successful prosecution of the war, and 
we shall find that such needs will be met 
on the basis of the voluntary principle 
which is found in the Senate bill, rather 
than on the basis of the principle of co- 
ercion contained in the conference re- 
port. 

I should like to say further, if the Sen- 
ator will bear with me a second longer, 
that I think much of the discussion 
yesterday afternoon overlooked the fact 
that, after all, there cannot be a suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war on the 
home front unless our people feel that 
we have taken them into our confidence 
as to the needs of war production on the 
home front. One reads the record in 
vain to find any evidence that the pres- 
ent administration has done the job it 
ought to do in making clear to Amer- 
ican farmers, American laborers, and 
American employers what the admin- 
istration thinks they need to do to sup- 
port the war effort on the basis of the 
principle of voluntary cooperation. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President; the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has said he would 
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make some observations about which I 
should comment. I do wish to comment 
about those observations, although I 
would rather not be diverted from the 
train of thought I had originally planned 
to develop in the course of my remarks. 

The Senator has said that the people 
of America have not been taken into the 
confidence of the administration because 
there is nothing in the record to show 
that they have been. I présume the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has reference to the 
testimony before the committee; but, in 
that event, I do not know where he 
has been. Did he not hear the speech 
made by General Somervell? 

Mr. MORSE. Dees the Senatog wish 
me to answer now? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. HATCH. Then the Senator heard 
him declare what was needed, and the 
Senator heard Justice Byrnes, on the 
radio, on a Nation-wide hook-up, discuss 
the manpower situation. In the past 
several months the Senator has heard 
every responsible official of Government 
go over this question time and time 
again, before Senate committees, House 
committees, and on the radio. I do not 
know-how the administration can take 
the people into their confidence other 
than in such ways. - Even the President 
of the United States has sent his mes- 
sages, which have been heralded 
throughout the Nation. What would the 
Senator from Oregon have done? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, does the 
Senator wish to yield to me at this point? 

Mr. HATCH. I- yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I simply wish to say 
that when we read the speeches of Gen- 
eral Somervell and the speeches of Sec- 
retary Stimson and the testimony in the 
record as submitted by the naval and 
military officials of the Government, we 
do not find evidence. We find a lot of 
flag-waving allegations, but we do not 
find evidence showing a failure to meet 
the production needs of this country, as 
alleged. 

I state again, as I said yesterday—and 
I will be through in a moment—that if 
the Senators on the other side of the 
aisle will exert all the effort they are 
capable of exerting in inducing this ad- 
ministration to approve the Senate bill 
and to put into effect the provisions of 
the Senate bill, they will do the job which 
needs to be done and they will also do 
something which is much more impor- 
tant, namely, the job of preventing, in- 
sofar as public opinion in this country 
is concerned, a division of public opinion 
in regard to the great issues which will 
confront us in the immediate future: 
We cannot solve the problem which the 
Senate well knows the Senate must solve 
in the critical months ahead unless we 
have complete unity of public opinion. 
We cannot build up unity on the basis 
of suspicion. 

Mr. HATCH. No; and the Senator 
cannot build up unity by standing before 
the Senate and saying that a simple 
Measure such as the one before us, re- 
quiring men to remain in war industry, 
, destroys freedom, and that we must have 
` faith in the people. That does not breed 
unity. 

Mr. AUSTIN rose. 
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Mr. HATCH. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, so many 
times the distinguished junior Senator 
from Oregon has challenged the record 
by saying there is no evidence to support 
the claim that such legislation is neces- 
sary, that I am moved to call his atten- 
tion to page 127 and following pages in 
the Senate hearings on the pending leg- 
islation. On those pages there is to be 
found evidence which deals specifically 
with the places where the need is great. 
The evidence goes into detail, and it is the 
highest type of evidence in regard to fac- 
ing the facts. That is what we are deal- 
ing with here. The assertions made dur- 
ing argument should be based upon the 
record. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, let me in- 
terrupt the Senator long enough to say 
that yesterday the Senator from Oregon 
said there can be not argument as to the 
facts. He said there may be ignorance 
as to the facts. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Through the generosity 
of the Senator from New Mexico, I should 
like to read briefly from the record to 
support the thought I have expressed. 

Mr. HATCH. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont, 

Mr. AUSTIN. I shall read from the 
statement of Mr. J. A. Krug, Chairman, 
War Production Board, beginning at the 
bottom of page 127 of the record: 

In the steel industry, for “Blast furnaces, 
steel works, and rolling mills,” in the peak 
months, with respect to labor, back in 
1943—this happens to be February of 1943— 
we had 523,000 men and women. Ir No- 
vember 1944 we had 473,000. 


That was approximately 50,000 less 
workers. 

In “Steel castings,” in the peak months of 
1943, we had 85,500 workers. At the present 
time, the last date I have figures for, we 
have 171,700. 


That was approximately 14,000 less. 


In “Drawn steel wire,” which is one of 
our most critical things at the present time, 
we had, in 1943, 37,000 men. Now, we have 
only 32,000 despite the fact that the demands 
for these products have gone up constantly 
since 1943, 


And so on. He continued with item 
after item. 

He said as a conclusion from the facts: 

Now, the point I am trying to make is that 
the so-called voluntary approach isn’t even 
working for the “must” plants. It is demon- 
strated by the constant Increase in the num- 
ber needed. But even if it was working for 
the “must” plants, in the long run it is going 
to ruin the basic structures of war produc- 
tion, which are these raw-material industries 
transportation, utilities, and all the things 
that go to make up the final result, which is 
the tanks or guns or ammunition. 


. He continued beyond that, page after 
page, listing details of shortages of man- 
power, and proving beyond any question 
at all that the voluntary system, so- 
called—actually it has never been vol- 
untary by any means; no system has 
been—as it had been tried up to that 
date, with the creeping coercions under 
Executive orders, had failed in the past, 
gave promise of failure in the future, 
and made necessary legislation which 
would put vitality into the efforts of 
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procurement. That testimony is not the 
testimony of 2 military officer who has 
suffered criticism from Senators on the 
ground that military officers do not 
know the subject of production and pro- 
curement and, therefore, their evidence 
cannot be taken. I have pointed to the 
testimony of a witness who is not a mili- 
tary officer, who is not subject to that 
criticism, but who is qualified beyond 
any other one individual in the United 
States to testify upon the subject be- 
cause he is in a position of responsibility 
with respect to it, and he knows the 
subject directly as an eyewitness. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I prom- 
ised to yield to the Senator from Illi- 
nois. I merely wished to say a word in 
answer to the charge made by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico for yielding to me. 

Inasmuch as the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] has apparently 
taken over the leadership of the forces 
opposing the conference report, and de- 
sires to debate with every Senator on 
every question raised, I rise merely to 
reply to statements which he made in 
attempting to interpret the argument 
which I made in behalf of adapting the 
conference report. His interpretation 
of my remarks is wholly unwarranted. 

I may say to the junior Senator from 
Oregon that he need not attempt to 
draw headlines throughout the country 
by questioning the patriotism of Mem- 
bers of the Senate or by comparing the 
patriotism of the people in one part of 
the country with that of the people in 
some other part of the country. I be- 
lieve that I know my section of the 
country. I know the patriotism of the 
workers in my State. In my State there 
are probably more workingmen than 
there are in the State from which the 
Senator from Oregon comes. I have 
never questioned the patriotism » of 
workers anywhere in the country. I do 
not want the Senator from Oregon even 
to imply on the floor of the Senate that 
I have questioned the patriotism of the 
American workingman. I know what 
he has done with a free hand. I have 
commended the American workers time 
after time for the tremendous produc- 
tion record achieved by them. 

I have reached my own judgment upon 
@ very serious question as I see it in 
respect to the future. I am not trying 
to impugn the motives of any Member 
of the Senate in connection with any 
argument which he may make. I þe- 
lieve—I may be wrong, and I hope I am 
wrong—that the trend which the de- 
bate on this subject has taken will result 
in the conclusion on the part of the men 
in the plants that the moment the war 
has come to an end in Europe they may 
begin to trudge back toward their homes 
in order to find security. Iam not ques- 


tioning the patriotism or the motive of - 


@ man who would do that. We can 
easily place ourselves in his position and 
judge what we might do. 

Much has been said about the war in 
Germany. Mr. President, I am one of 
those who do not believe that the war 
will come to an end in Germany over- 
night. I would not believe so even if 
the Government in Berlin should fall to- 
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morrow. Germany is now practically 
without a government. I have seen 
some outlaws operate in the United 
States. I know they fight to the death, 
The greatest outlaw in the world today 
is Adolf Hitler, who heads a gang of 
bandits who are now moving toward the 
Bavarian Alps. They are not taking 
with them the ycung boys and old men 
who were placed by them on the western 
front; they are taking some of the best 
troops in Germany, They have in Italy 
approximately 18 to 20 divisions of the 
best storm troopers and the most fanati- 
cal Nazis. The way in which Hitler and ~ 
his crowd prepared for this war con- 
vinces me that they have also prepared 
a place in the mountains to which they 
can flee whenever they decide that it is 
to their interest to do so. In addition, 
we have other countries enslaved by Hit- 
ler that must be given their freedom. 

Yesterday we read in the press about 
the “werewolves” of Germany. They 
comprise an underground organization 
which consists largely of Hitler’s crimi- 
nals and Nazi outlaws. They have not 
given up. They will not until they are 
dead. So, regardless of what happens to 
Berlin, we shall have men in Germany 
for some time to come. They will need 
supplies in great quantities. In this 
particular hour of our crisis I have to 
legislate with that belief in mind. That, 
to me, is the only safe course. 

When the war in Europe is over we 
shall be confronted with the problem of 
continuing the war against Japan. If 
Iwo Jima can be accepted as a case in 
point, and because of their fanaticism 
we have to kill as many Japs on other 
islands as we did there, before the end 
of the war we may have to kill from 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 Japanese. We shall 
also be confronted with the additional 
problem of supply lines becoming longer 
and longer. In my humble opinion this 
is no time to cease and desist. 

Mr. President, some say that if we had 
enacted this legislation 3 years ago it 
would have done some good. Ithink the 
hour is here when the people of America 
must realize that the war will last longer 
than most of us have heretofore believed. 
I am now talking for the boys at the 
front. Already our casualty lists num- 
ber nearly a million. I do not want to 
see the war prolonged a single day, or 
a single life lost as the result of the 
failure of some particular group in fur- 
nishing supplies at the proper place and 
at the proper time. I am not thinking 
about a social policy or a labor policy; I 
am not thinking about a naval policy, 
or a chamber of commerce movement, 
I am thinking about what is necessary 
for the boys at the front. That is my 
primary concern in this crisis. That is 
why I am in favor of the conference 
report. It is not all that everyone would 
desire; but it is the best that we could 
get out of the bill passed by the House 
and the bill passed by the Senate. All 
legislation comes through compromise. 

Mr. President, again I assert to the 
Senator from Oregon that I do not want 
him to attempt to draw from my re- 
marks inferences reflecting on my pa- 
triotism. 

Mr. LUCAS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, with the permission of the 
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Senator from New Mexico, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of the remarks which I 
made awhile ago an article entitled 
“Hitler Still Retains Power To Delay 
Total Defeat for Months,” written by 
Gault MacGowan of the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance, and published 
in today’s Washington Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HITLER STILL RETAINS Power To DELAY TOTAL 
DEFEAT FOR MONTIS 
(By Gault MacGowan) 

GENERAL BRADLEY'S HEADQUARTERS IN GER- 
Many, April 3.—While the news from the 
front lines and the Allied spearheads is ex- 
hilarating:; it is well to remember that Hitier 
still has the possibility of delaying for at 
least 12 months the day when such priority 
outfits as the First Division march down Fifth 
Avenue. 

Depressing though the thought may be it 

is wise to refiect that even if we join up with 
the Russians within a few weeks there will 
, still remain the following reduction tasks: 
The liberation of northern, Holland, Dən- 
mark, northern Italy, and Hiticr’s Alpine 
hide-out. 7 

Although the Wehrmacht is licked and Mar- 
shal Kesselring’s reserves are rapidly dwin- 
dling, the fact remains that no cne has yet 
made an unconditional surrender, and none 
save Hitler is empowered to speak in the 
name of the German people. The hundreds 
of thousands of coldiers who have surren- 
dered hitherto have come under the provi- 
sions of the Geneva Convention, which guar- 
antees them the same treatment, rank for 
rank, as is accorded the American soldier 
except that they receive their treatment be- 
hind bars. Only those civilians who have 
fluttered white flags over their homes may 
be inferred to have surrendered uncondi- 
tionally, and even they are subject to the 
terms of the Geneva Convention governing 
treatment of civilians in cccupied zones. 


NAZI S¥STEM CONTINUES 


The Nazis’ murder of the Allied appointed 
mayor of Aachen indicates that there is no 
change of heart in the Himmler-controlled 
Nazi system, and since neither hope nor com- 
fort is offered to the Nezi higher-ups there 
is no reason to believe that they will sur- 
render as long as they have a few divisions 
of fanatical storm troopers capable of hold- 
ing the Alpine passes. 

Hopes are high that we may not ever have 
to fight an Alpine battle, as the fast-sur- 
rendering Wehrmacht may fail to provide a 
sufficient delaying action to permit an or- 
derly get-away into the mountain fastnesses. 
But should we be obliged to do so, it is doubt- 
ful whether a few short summer months 
would be sufficient to smoke the rats out of 
their holes. Marshal Kesselring, a master 
of the art of stone-wall defense, would strug- 
gle to the utmost to protract the battle until 
winter closed down operations in the high 
Alps, giving him a respite until next spring. 

Some believe that Hitler’s stronghold—the 
National Redoubt, it is called—could be out- 
Jawed when Germany proper falis, and that 
bendit-extermination methods could then 
be employed, but you can’t bomb all the 
earth’s surface off the underground burrows 
there. Marshal Kesselring, despite the wreck 
of his efféctives on the western front, still 
has twice as many men as the Reichswehr 
was allowed under the Versailles Treaty, and 
reports from Switzerland indicate that he is 
using them to withdraw the SS men under 
the cover of their operations until the Na- 
tional Redoubt is secured. 


HITLER PLANS MAY FAIL 


However; the German generals have made 
one military blunder after another since D- 
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day, and with the German people in a mood 
to give in to the Americans now it is possible 
that Hitler’s plans may miscarry, making 
possible a formal end of the war this year, 
But even that cannot be contemplated pres- 
ently until every square mile of Germany is 
overrun by ourselves or the Russians. 

History teaches that the Germans collapse 
quickly, once the rot set in. Like chess 
masters, once they see that the jig is up they 
do not kother to play out the game to the 
bitter end. But nazi-ism is an ideological 
and political rather than a military system 
and although its military wing lies in ap- 
parent ruins in the west it may yet have a 
last kick, and it would be unwise to expect 
anything like sudden surrender. Cur link- 


ing up with the Russians for the occupation ` 


of Berlin would not necessary end the war 
either, and the question of when the war 
will end is purely academic. 

The wer, as we know war, has probably 
ended now. The final phase began when 
Marshal von Runstedt made his last vain at- 
tempt to smash our lines last December, lost 
all hope of gaining the initiative and, forced 
to fight west of the Rhine by Hitler's orders, 
failed to fight behind it. 

But the hostilities cannot end until Hitler 
and his political henchmen have been 
rounded up. Insisting on unconditional 
surrender, we made their abdication virtu- 
ally impossible by impending their flight to 
neutral countries. They can look about the 
world without finding either home or asylum. 
Hitler, like the gangster Dillinger, must await 
avenging justice, surrounded by his gunmen. 

Our victorious military forces will need the 
support of the German people in the effort 
to exterminate their leaders, and General 
Eisenhower's policy is against seeking that 
cooperation. We can’t expect a normal ap- 
proach to the denunciation of the discredited 
end nationally ruinous Nazi government. 

The greatest part of Germany lies in ruins. 
The Germans have only their own lives to 
save now, and they are doing that by sur- 
rendering piecemeal as we advance. Not un- 
til we hit the hard core of real Nazis and 
threaten their hide-out will the end really be 
in sight. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? I think 
he should allow me the courtesy of re- 
plying to the Senator from Illinois. I 
shall be very brief. 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois that I 
am sure his eyesight will be much more 
accurate after he has read my remarks 
in the Recorp tomorrow than his hear- 
ing was when he listened to them today. 
There was nothing in my comments 
which would impugn the Senator’s 
patriotism. I know that no Member of 
the Senate is more patriotic than is the 
Senator from Illinois. Before he jumps 
to conclusions with regard to my motives 
or implications, I urge him to read my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

I accept most graciously the point 
which he made—I think it was well 
taken—in chastising me for participat- 
ing at some length in this debate. I am 
perfectly aware that traditionally, per- 
haps, it is not the thing to do. But I 
assure the Senator from Illincis that I 
should not have said as much as I said 
in this debate if I had not been as deeply 
convinced of the correctness of my side 
of the issue as he apparently is convinced 
of the correctness of his side. The wel- 
fare of America caHs upon men who 
have such convictions as I-have to stand 
up and express themselves in defense 
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of the principles of the kind of govern- 
ment for which I have argued. Having 
done so, and having. recognized the 
merits of the Senator's little scolding, I 
assure him that I shall shortly go to 
lunch. 

In closing, I may say to the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AUSTIN] that I have 
read the so-called evidence to which he 
has referred. Of course, it is possible 
to point out shortages here and there in 
the great production program which was 
put into effect all over the country; but 
in this country manpower is available 
to be transferred to those places under 
@ voluntary system or such a system as 
could be found in the Senate bill, and it 
is not necessary to go to the length the 
proponents of this bill seek to go by way 
of asking us to adopt the conference 
report. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator from Oregon will not go to 
his lunch immediately because I want 
further to comment a little on the re- 
marks he made yesterday. 

Mr. MORSE. I will stay for that, but 
I will not reply to the Senator. 

Mr. HATCH. I will come to that now, 
and then the Senator can ge to lunch, 

The Senator from Oregon made a very 
able argument against the abuse of ad- 
ministrative power. He advocated and 
argued on the floor of the Senate for 
some system to curb excessive abuse of 
administrative power. It was an able 
argument; every point he made was 
sound; Iwas in accord with him a thou- 
sand percent, and if ever a bill with 
respect to administrative law comes be- 
fore the Senate the Senator will find me 
supporting it, as I have done in the past, 
and I hope he will be on the same side 
speaking as ardently and vigorously as 
he did yesterday. But, according to the 
Senator’s own decision to which he re- 
ferred yesterday, wartime is different. 
Wartime is destructive of freedom; it is 
Gestructive of ordinary procedure cf 
every kind; and, as he pointed out in his 
opinion, vast powers are conferred upon 
the Chief Executive, so vast that he him- 
self does not know what they are until 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has laid down the limits to which, under 
the Constitution of the United States, the 
Chief Executive may go in time of war. 
What does this bill have to do with that? 
How does it curb the wartime powers of 
the President. It does not do so at all. 
The able argument of the Senator from 
Oregon is applicable to ordinary times, to 
peacetimes, but it has no application to 
the situation which we confront today 
and which he himself so ably pointed out 
in the opinions which he rendered as a 
member of the War Labor Board. 

He asks us now to go back to the Sen- 
ate bill. Let him ask the Senate con- 
ferees about that. They tried to sustain 
the Senate bill, but there is another 
branch of the Congress. The Senate 
cannot write legislation just as it wants 
it. There must be consultation and 
there must be compromise. The House 
did yield; it did surrender on important 
parts of the bill which it had passed and 
for which it had just as-much right to 
stand firmly and declare, “We will have 
this or nothing else,” as the Senator 
would have the Senate conferees stand 
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end say, “We will have this or nothing 
else.” : Every Member of this body, with 
a few exceptions, perhaps, has served on 
conference'committees. We know that if 
either bedy takes that position there can 
never be any legislation. It is idle to 
talk about going back to the Senate bill. 
That time has passed; that day has gone. 
We are here now considering the con- 
ference report, and I venture the predic- 
tion that if it is defeated that will be the 
last we will hear of either the Senate or 
the House bill. That is the practical sit- 
uation with which we are confronted and 
every Senator knows and realizes that it 
is not necessary, it is not useful to talk 
about going back to something that has 
already gone, 

Mr, President, I said the other day on 
the floor that I sat down in my office the 
other morning, I ask that I be not dis- 
turbed, and I took the conference report 
and studied it as deliberately and as 
carefully as I. could and with such ability 
as I possess, trying to determine the ques- 
tion, Does the conference report bill 
destroy liberty and freedom? Does it 
enslave the workers of America? Those 
charges have been made here in the heat 
of debate; Only yesterday it was said 
this bill, if enacted, will enslave every 
man and woman in this country, and I 
have had telegrams from my State say- 
ing, “Do not vote for a slave bill.” I 
wanted to know if this isa slave bill; I 
read it very carefully in the light of other 
legislation which has been passed, and I 
came to the considered conclusion that 
all it does is to say to the workers in 
designated areas who are engaged in 
work essential to the war effort that for 
the period of the war, with a definite 
period of termination 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I merely wish to refer 
to a comment that I heard over the radio 
last night to show how the effect of meas- 
ures pending in Congress is distorted. A 
famous radio commentator told the 
American people last night that if the 
conference report should be adopted all 
civilians after the war—he did not say 
for how long—would be subject to this 
bill and would be under the direct control 
of the Government. That is what this 
commentator said, and that is the kind 
of propaganda that is going out to the 
country. 

Mr. HATCH. That, Mr. President; is 
what I referred to, and I did not mean 
to make it personal to the Senator from 
Oregon when I said that kind of talk 
does not contribute to the unity of the 
war effort in any way whatsoever. It in- 
tends to, and actually does, create sus- 
picion and distrust; it divides labor from 
Government and labor from manage- 
ment and destroys the unity of action 
for which the Senator from Oregon so 
eloquently pleads. 

Oh, Mr. President, let us be reasonable, 
let us look at the bill as calm men con- 
sidering important matters and without 
prejudice and without bias. Turning to 
section 5 (3) of the conference report 
-bill,- which- is the vital. section—what 
does it say? I read it: 

(3) to prohibit the individuals employed 
in designated areas, activities, plants, facili- 
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ties, and farms, which the Director deems 
are essential to the war effort, from volun- 
tarily discontinuing such employment un- 
less, in the case of any individual so em- 
ployed, the Director determines that it is no 
longer necessary in the interest of the war 
effort for him to remain in such employment 
or that he has a justifiable reason for leaving 
such employment. 


Mr. President, that paragraph does 
give power to the Director of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion, under the su- 
pervision of the President of the United 
States, to freeze employees in designated 
areas who are engaged in essential war 
work, in order to prevent them from 
quitting their jobs while their work is 
essential to carry on the war effort. I 
do not beg the question. It does give 
that powe", and it is a strong power. 
It is a power which in peacetime not a 
single Member of Congress would think 
of giving to any individual. It is strictly 
a war measure, and ncthing else, It 
does prevent the individual from exer- 
cising his constitutional and fundamen- 
tal right to seek employment where he 
wants it, to quit a job when he wishes 
to do so, and to pursue his own individ- 
ual way of life. It does do that; I do 
not deny that at all. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, my course of action in relation to 
this type of legislation was determined 
a long time ago. It took no persuasive 
letter from the President of the United 
States, and it takes no eloquent argu- 
ment from Senators on this floor, to per- 
suade me what to do when I think a 
thing is essential to the war effort. 

Mr. President, I voted in peacetimes 
for the first draft law. I said to the 
youth of America, “We will destroy your 
freedom of action, we wiil take from you 
the right to work where you want to 
work. We will put you in uniform, and 
we will not let you quit. If you do, the 
penalty will be death.” When I voted for 
that law, and when I realized that as 
the result of that vote the youth of this 
Nation would go to the battlefields and 
many of them would die, as they have 
died, my course of action in the future 
was made plain. I made up my mind 
‘that I would not hesitate to draft labor 
if necessary; though the pending bill is 
not a draft bill. I made up my mind 
that I would not hesitate to draft capital 
if necessary, because to me the supreme 
consideration was to back up with every- 
thing within the power of this great coun- 
try of ours the boys we had forcibly de- 
prived of their liberties, their choice of 
action. 

I have not hesitated, and I shall not 
hesitate today or tomorrow, whenever we 
vote on the pending conference report, 
to say to the men engaged in manufac- 
turing the things which the soldiers must 
have in order to fight and win the war, 
“You cannot quit, either.” I shall not 
hesitate. The fact is, my chief objec- 
tion to the conference report is that it 
is not sufficiently strong. ` 

It has been made very clear on the 
floor of the Senate that nothing in the 
terms of the conference report bill would 
prevent strikes in industry. I am sorry 
that is so. With every due regard for 
the right of the workingman to strike 
‘and protect himself in peaceful times by 
every legitimate means, including the 
right to strike, which is legitimate, there 
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is no power in the world which can con- 
vince me that any worker in a war plant 
has a right to stop the production of the 
things needed by the fighting men. 
Nothing will ever convince me that there 
should ever be any slow-dov'n or any 
stoppage of work whatsoever in such a 
piant: I am sorry that the conference 
report bill is not stronger. 

Mr. President, I had not intended to 
say these things, but the course of the 


` debate has so developed that I thought 


it was wise to say them. Again I must 
say that I do not mean to disparage what 
the worker has done. I have been in 
every type and kind of war factory and 
munition plant in every part of the 
United States. I have seen the workers 
at their labor. I have seen them doing 
their work magnificently, 

Yes, Mr. President, I also have seen the 
grandmother and I heard the moving 
story of the old lady engaged in war 
work, which was a true story. But I do 
not boast of the fact that we have been 
so inefficient in our handling of the man- 
power situation, that we have been so 
fimid, and there has been so much hoard- 
ing of labor that it has been necessary 
for the grandmothers of the country to 
go into war plants in the last days of 
their lives. Iam not proud of that fact, 
although I honor and respect the patri- 
otism of the grandmother who has been 
mentioned, and all other grandmothers 
who have been so engaged. 

In all the tributes we pay we must not 
be blinded to facts—and I now speak of 
facts. All has not been perfect either 
with management, or with labor, or with 
Government, even including the Senate 
itself. There have been slow-downs, 
there have been strikes, there has been 
greed on the part of some in industry, 
Those charges are true. We must not 
blind ourselves to them. Every time 
there has been a slow-down, every time 
production has slackened, there has been 
a delay in the ultimate victory, and every 
day of delay costs the lives of some 
American boys. 

Mr. President, it has been argued on 
the floor of the Senate very strongly that 
every schedule has been met, that none 
were behind. That is not the fact. I 
shall read now from the testimony of 
the man charged with war production, 
testifying before a committee of which 
I am a member, before there was any 
manpower bill before the Senate, when 
our committee was investigating certain 
charges which had been made about the 
wastage of manpower. He was asked 
this question: 

Is it true that the schedules have been 
met? 


This was the testimony of Mr. Krug: 


Briefly, the picture is about this: 60 percent 
of these thousands of schedules are on time. 
Some of them are ahead of time. About 40 
percent are behind, and of that 40 percent, 
unfortunately something like 27 percent rep- 
resent some of the most critical items in the 
war—critical in terms of the battle now going 
on in Europe, and critical in terms of the 
plan of action in the Pacific. 


Schedules have not. been met. As to 


the 27 percent, lest I might be misunder- 


stood, I asked the question: 


Did you mcan 27 percent of the total or 
27 percent of the 40 percent that is behind? 
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He said: 


I meant 27 percent of the total behind 
schedule. 


- General Somervell has been quoted as 
saying that no military. program, no 
campaign, has suffered in any way be- 
cause of lack of production. So I asked 
Mr. Krug if that were true. He said: 

I would not disagree with that, but that 
does not mean that if we had more we could 
not plan things and do things that we can- 
not ctherwise do and are not planning to do. 


Further testifying before our commit- 
tee, Mr. Krug explained schedules as 
something altogether different from 
needs. “Schedules are made according 
to what is believed can actually be ac- 
complished. It has no relation to needs.” 
The question was asked: , 

Do not the services necessarily plan their 
campaigns * * * on what your schedule 
is? That is, what you think you can actually 
do? 


Mr. Krug: 
They do so. 


Another question was: 

And they (the services) make their plans 
according to your schedule of what you think 
can be actually accomplished? 


Mr. Krug: 
That is why we use a schedule rather 


than needs, 
It is no use saying— 


Mr. Krug continued— 


if at the moment we could get another 39,- 
000,000 yards of duck a month we could use 
them. We are 100,000,000 yards short now. 
We know we can't get it and have to plan 
with what we can get, and adjust the sched- 
ule with what we call reality. 


Then the Senator from Michigan [Mr, 
Fercuscn], another member of the com- 
mittee, said: 

For instance, we had that in the airplane 
industry, in the Willow Run bomber plant. 
We got to the point where they were meet- 
ing schedule, but schedule was being cut 
down monthly for a while to anticipate what 
they could actually get out. 


In other words, the schedule had to be 
lowered monthly to meet what could be 
produced. Schedule has no relation 
whatever to need. It relates only to 
what the planners believe can be done, 
and the schedule is set accordingly. 

For instance, on the question of man- 
power, and there being no lack of it, but 
a surplus of it, Mr. Krug testified, after 
the Senator from Michigan had raised 
the question, that in the month of Oc- 
tober last there had been a gain of 59 
employees in the truck and tire industry, 
an industry which was critical and vitally 
needed. It was testified that from 2,000 
to 6,700 additional workers were needed, 
yet the fact remains that only 59 workers 
were added to that program. There was 
a gain of only 59 workers. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? A 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
pocKk in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New Mexico yield to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. HATCH, I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is aware of 
the fact that the manpower problem of 
last September and October was in- 
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fluenced, at least to some extent, by the 
great. optimism which was created 
throughout the country by leaders in the 
administration and certain military 
leaders. It is not necessary to rehash 
that or thrash it out here; but I think it 
is the consensus of opinion that it was a 
great mistake on the part of the civilian 
government leaders and military leaders 
to spread that feeling of optimism last 
fall. 

When the Senator cites statistics which 
deal with manpower problems which 
arose at a time when there was a feeling 
that there was a cut-back in store for us, 
I think it is quite understandable why 
it was really difficult to get men to go 
into certain planis. 

Mr. President, I want to apologize to 
the Senator from New Mexico, because I 
told him I wouid not answer him. Yet 
after all I am such a searcher for truth 
that, in order to be true to myself, I must 
not permit implications to be left by the 
Senator’s remarks which I do not think 
he really intended. I assure the Senator 
that I do-not share his view that a San- 
ator who stands on this floor and points 
out that there is, in his judgment, a 
growing suspicion and distrust on the 
part of a great many citizens in regard 
to the domestic policies of the present 
administration thereby becomes a con- 
tributor to disunity. Rather I think he 
performs a service to Senators on the 
other side of the aisle, especially when 
the speaker is as sympathetic as I am 
toward some of the main objectives 
which confront all of us in this country 
in the months ahead. 

Mr. President, I am about through. I 
wish to say to the Senator that I think 
it is perfectly clear what our difference 
is. It is an honest difference over a ques- 
tion of fact. If in my judgment national 
necessity required the type of legislation 
the Senator is arguing for so eloquently 
I would be supporting it. But I say that 
the issue before us is to establish by clear 
evidence that it is necessary to go to the 
length the Senator proposes we go under 
the conference report rather than to 
adopt the principles of the Senate bill. 

The Senator says, “Of course, the Sen- 
ate bill is out. It is impossible to secure 
reconsideration of it.” I have such a 
high regard for the political and legis- 
lative sagacity and ability not only of the 
Senator from New Mexico but of the 
great majority leader, the Senator from 
Kentucky, and the chairman of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, the Senator from 
Utah, that I am convinced, if they made 
clear to the administration forces both 
in the Senate and in the House and at the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue, that 
the majority of Senators feel that on its 
merits this conference bill should not 
pass but that we should try to put into 
effect the principles of the Senate bill, 
ways would be found to secure a recon- 
sideration of the Senate bill in the House. 
I happen to be one who is willing to take 
judicial notice of what I think is a fact, 
that if that strategy were followed by the 
Senators on the other side, the Senate 
bill would be passed by the House. 

As my last. remark—and I assure the 
Senator it is my last remark on the sub- 
ject at this time—I think it would be 
most unfortunate for America and for 
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the American people if the principles set 
forth in the conference report should 
ever become law for any period of time 
because its adoption will convince many 
Americans that we have started on the 
road to a complete regimentation of our 
economy. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, to that 
point I shall refer, but first I wish to say 
that when I was interrupted the figures I 
was giving respecting the tire industry 
were not given to point out particularly 
any deficiency in labor. What I was 
bringing out was leading up to another 
point, to another question, which we 
asked Mr. Krug, and that is why it was 


‘that only 59 employees--were secured 


during that period of time. I want Ssn- 
ators to listen to the answer made by 
the Chairman of the War Production 
Board, the man upon whom we placed 
the responsibility for production. Mr, 
Krug said: 

I account for-that fact because we don’t 


have any compulsory way to keep people on 
the job. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. LIsuggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Witey in the chair). 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


(Mr. 
The clerk will call 


Aiken Gerry Murray 
Austin Green O'Daniel 
Bailey Guffey O'Mahoney 
Ball Gurney Popper 
Bankhead Hart Radcliffe 
Barkley Hatch Reed 

Bilbo Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Brewster Hill Russell 
Briggs Johnson, Calif, Saltonstall 
Brooks Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Buck Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Burton Kilgore Stewart 
Bushfield La Follette Taft 

Butler Langer Taylor 
Byrd Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Capehart McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Capper McClellan Tobey 
Chavez McFarland Tydings 
Connally McKellar Vandenberg 
Cordon McMahon Wheeler 
Donnell Magnuson Wherry 
Downey Maybank White 
Eastland Millikin Wiley 
Ellender Moore Willis 
Fulbright Morse Wilson 
George Murdock Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
eight Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, before I 
proceed with a discussion of the next 
point I have in mind, I desire to answer 
at least on my part an argument. which 
was made yesterday; namely, that when- 
ever power has been granted to an execu- 
tive agency the Congress has never re- 
scinded or withdrawn any of that power. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I am sure the Senator 
realizes that the statement made yester- 
day in that connection was with regard 
to the pattern established in such cases. 
The general, over-all pattern has not 
been the withdrawal of such power. 
Yesterday there was a discussion, as the 
Record shows, of a few instances in 
which such power has been withdrawn; 
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but I repeat that the general pattern 
is not to take back the power, once it has 
been granted. 

Mr. HATCH. I concede there is a 
great deal of truth in what the Senator 
from Oregon has just said. The situa- 


tion he has described is the fault of the’ 


legislative branch of Government. I re- 
ferred to that matter a while ago when I 
said I hoped there would be a bill be- 
fore the Senate, some day, in regard to 
which the Senator from Oregon and I 
would be on the same side, fighting for 
it. But I was reminded today of a bill 
which does establish something of a pat- 
tern along the exact line we are discuss- 
ing; namely, not only a pattern which 
the Congress might follow, but one which 
would also be indicative of the attitude 
of some of the executive agencies. The 
Second War Powers Act was before the 
Congress last December, for extension. 
The House of Representatives passed the 
bill extending the Second War Powers 
Act, but the House amended the Second 
War Powers Act so as to provide in sub- 
stance—I shall not go into detail—for a 
judicial review, a thing for which I have 
contended. I have maintained that 
there must be some independent agency, 
either the courts or some other agency 
which the Congress might create, which 
would have power to review administra- 
tive decisions, so that absolute power 
would not rest in the hands of any per- 
son. The House of Representatives 
passed the bill providing for such a ju- 
dicial review. The House sent the bill to 
the Senate, and it was referred by the 
Senate to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, I may say to the distinguished 
Senator who occupies the chair at this 
time (Mr. Witex]. I was appointed 
chairman of the subcommittee in charge 
of the bill. When I saw that provision 
was made in the bill for judicial review, 
I debated whether it was wise. I cailed 
to my office representatives of the War 
Production Board, representatives of 
even the Office of Price Administra- 
tion—in fact, the general counsel of the 
O. P. A—and a representative of the De- 
partment of Justice, Mr. Hugh Cox. We 
sat around my desk and examined the 
bill. Those “greedy, grasping repre- 
sentatives of executive agencies” said to 
me, “We have no objection to that pro- 
vision.- It probably is a good thing.” 
The Department of Justice did object 
technically as to one or two matters re- 
garding which they thought the bill 
might be improved; but insofar as the 
principle of judicial review was con- 
cerned, they agreed with me that pro- 
vision for it should be included. I so re- 
ported to the committee. The commit- 
tee reported the bill, and it was passed 
by the Senate. I doubt whether half 
a dozen Senators knew we were taking 
back power which we had previously 
granted. I am sure they did not know 
that that withdrawal of power was made 
with the consent and, more than that, 
with the absolute approval of those Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE, I assure the Senator 
from New Mexico that I find it much 
more pleasant to be in agreement with 
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him than to be in disagreement. On this 
particular point we are in complete 
agreement. I assure him that when in 
the future he proceeds to try to have the 
principle of the bill he has just been dis- 
cussing passed upon again by the Senate, 
he will have at least one additional voice 
to back him up. I am sorry I was not 
sooner a Member of the Senate so that 
I might have helped him. . 

Mr. HATCH. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator that on the basis of the experience 
We had some years ago, when we passed 
such a bill, we might need the voice and 
vote of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. President, I now pass to another 
feature which has absolutely amazed me. 
I have been astounded at the arguments 
made here against retaining men em- 
ployed in essential industries by legisla- 
tive action, and providing penalties if 
they leave their employment. I have 
been still more amazed when I have 
heard such arguments made by Sena- 
tors who most vigorously support the 
right of the legislative branch of Gov- 
ernment to write its own laws and to lay 
down its own rules, because, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as a matter of fact, we have not 
had a voluntary system for many years. 
As a matter of fact, under powers here- 
tofore granted, by rule and regulation of 
executive departments, workers are now 
forbidden to leave their work. Today 
they cannot quit—not by virtue of a law 
passed by Congress, but by rule of the 
executive branch of Government. Yet 
Senators stand here and say, “Do not 
pass this law; do not destroy freedom; 
do not destroy representative govern- 
ment,” In effect, although they know it 
not, they are saying, “Continue to let 
the agencies in the executive branch of 
Government write the rules and regula- 
tions which we, as Senators, do not have 
the courage to write.” 

Mr. MORSE rose. 

Mr. HATCH. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. I thought he would want 
to say something. 

Mr. MORSE. The Sz2nator knew that 
his statement would get a rise out of me. 
(Laughter. 

I may say to the Senator from New 
Mexico that my protest is that I do not 
believe we should permit widespread ex- 
ercise of executive power in the absence 
of any necessity for it. I have always 
been of the belief that the Congress 
should write legislation, and that the 
courts should pass judgment upon its en- 
forcement. 

The Senator has referred to freezes by 
Executive order. Of course, he recog- 
nizes that there is no way of enforcing 
such freezes. 

Mr. HATCH. Oh, yes; thereis. Ishall 
read the authority. 

Mr. MORSE. The freezes do not pro- 
duce the results which the Senator seems 
to think they do. Violations of them, 
ignoring them, and walking out on them 
have resulted in a complete break-down 
in that type of procedure. 

I cannot refrain from again saying to 
the Senator that when he talks about 
procedures of the executive branch of 
government, I think the procedures pro- 
posed in the Senate bill would provide 
the legislative authority needed, would 
provide at least reasonable checks upon 
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abuses, and would result in Congress do- 
ing what should be done in solving the 
manpower problem. 

Let us consider the Senator’s alterna- 
tive; namely, to give to the executive 
branch of government the great un- 
checked power proposed by the confer- 
ence report. The suggestion of such pow- 
er makes it impossible for me to go along 
with it, or to reconcile it with the Sena- 
tor’s own premises, 

Mr. HATCH. I realize that yesterday 
the Senator stated his position in regard 
to this matter. The unalterable fact re- 
mains that regulations are now promul- 
gated. Workers are indirectly prohibited 
from leaving their jobs, and penalties are 
provided by rules and regulations of the 
executive branch of government, with 
the full approval of both labor and man- 
agement. 

Mr. President, I was discussing the fact 
that for a long time, by regulations-of 
executive departments, we have had a 
compulsory system. It is true, of course, 
that it has been indirect. I stated that 
the compulsory system had the approval 
of both labor and management. I want- 
ed to be sure about that. I had under- 
stood that such was the case. This morn- 
ing I called the War Manpower Commis- 
sioner and obtained information which I 
shall put into the Recorp. My informa- 
tion is that under existing regulations of 
the executive branch of government no 
worker may leave employment in an es- 
sential war industry and obtain another 
position without a certificate of avail- 
ability. There are other controls. But 
in testifying before our committee, Judge 
Hay—I digress to say that his recent 
death was a loss to this Nation—had this 
to say with reference to the theory upon 
which compulsion is now being imposed: 

Thus, by closing all new job opportunities 
to a worker, by closing all opportunities for 
a man to get a job, he can be compelled to 
remain in his present employment. 


I repeat those last words: He can be 
compelled to remain in his present em- 
ployment. By closing to him any chance 
or opportunity to get another job he is 
now forced to remain where he is. 

Senators may say that there is no pen- 
alty. Yes, Mr. President, there is a pen- 
alty. Sixty days without work is the 
penalty. Sixty days must elapse after 
the worker quits his job before he may 
obtain one elsewhere. Yesterday it was 
said that that was only a minor penalty. 
I assert that closing the door of op- 
portunity to any worker for 1 day or 1 
hour is a severe penalty. Sixty days 
without employment may cause a man 
to starve. 

I am sorry the Senator from Ohio has 
left the Chamber, because in his re- 
marks he used the word “starvation.” 
The penalty is 60 days without work, 
60 days without pay, with no new job 
available. ` 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. May I point out to the 


Senator from New Mexico how I think 
the so-called voluntary frecze method 
under order of the Manpower Com- 
mission has functioned in actual prac- 
tice? 
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Mr. HATCH. No; I do not yield for 
that purpose. I do not care how it has 
functioned. I do not care whether it has 
succeeded or failed. ‘The principle re- 
mains the same; the executive branch of 
the Government has thought, as Mr. 
Krug thought, and as management and 
labor have agreed, that there must be 
compulsion in order to keep men at work. 
But in order to provide such compulsion 
they did not come to Congress, the re- 
sponsible representatives of the people, 
and request that legislation be enacted. 
They wrote rules and regulations within 
the executive departments. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator extend to me the courtesy of 
permitting me to make one comment? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I merely wish to say 
that of course I think the real test, if 
what one is actually interested in is max- 
imum war production, is to consider how 
these techniques work. That is the test. 
I should like to point out that the prin- 
ciples to which the Senator is referring 
in regard to the so-called compulsion 
by the Warpower Commission have not 
worked; they have not produced the re- 
sult. What happens in actual practice? 
The labor and employer committee sits 
down and persuades men to stay at their 
work. Many of them do stay under per- 
suasion, but when the men say they still 
will not work for their employer, a cer- 
tificate of availability is made out and 
the worker goes down the road to an- 
other job and there is no 60-day waiting 
period. He goes to work in a shipyard 
or the next mill or some other war plant, 
because, as I tried to point out yesterday, 
we are dealing with the human factors, 
the dynamics of human nature, and we 
cannot, by trying to put either manage- 
ment or labor in a strait jacket when 
they think it is not necessary that they 
be put in a strait jacket, accomplish the 
magnificent production job they have 
demonstrated they can do and are doing. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator from Ore- 
gon has said that argument has failed; 
he has said that persuasion has failed; 
he has said that rules and regulations 
of departments have failed; that workers 
do quit their jobs and do not even wait 
60 days to get other jobs. Mr. President, 
if persuasion has failed, if argument has 
failed, if reason has failed, if the regula- 
‘tions. of the departments have failed, 
perhaps it is time that whatever restric- 
tions, whatever rules are laid down 
should be laid down by the Congress of 
the United States in the law of the land. 

There has been much said about faith 
in the people. I say to every Senator 
present if the Congress enacts this leg- 
islation I have sufficient confidence, I 
have sufficient faith in the law-abiding 
‘workers of America to believe that they 
will obey the law of the land. Senators 
who stand on the floor and say, “Do not 
-pass this legislation, do not enact this 
law because it will be disobeyed,” reflect 
upon the honor and integrity of every 
workman in this country. I am glad I 
‘have more faith than that: I am glad I 
-believe in the people of America more 
than to think that they are going to 
disobey the law which their Congress 
says is essential to the war cffort. 
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I can well understand why they might 
disobey a regulation of a department; I 
myself do nct ‘like regulations; they co 
not have, or people think they do not 
have, the weight, the force, and the ef- 
fect of law; but when it comes to dis- 
obeying the law of the land, I think those 
who entertain such a thought doubt the 
patriotism and the honor and integrity 
cf the American people. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator has ex- 
pressed most eloquently his faith in 
the integrity of the American worker, 
a faith which I share; but I wonder if 
the Senator’s faith in the integrity of 
the American worker is strong enough 
that he would be willing to cut out the 
penalty of a $10,000 fine and a year in 
jail, and rely on his faith only? 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I do not 
exactly understand what the Senatcr 
means by his question. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Oregon is willing not only to cut out the 
penalty but he is willing and is going 
to endeavor to cut out the bill. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, would 
the Senator from Oregon also cut out 
existing penalties? Would he cut out 
the penalties which the law now pro- 
vides? It is idle to talk about such 
things. It sounds fine, but we are con- 
fronted with facts as they exist. It 
sounds fine to say that workers will not 
leave their employment. Those are 
grand words and they express a fine 
sentiment, but we know what is going 
to happen. We know, as a maiter of 
fact, what did happen when our armies 
marched so gloriously and victoriously 
through France last summer. When it 
was thougnt the war in Europe would 
soon be over there was a quick and de- 
cided let-cown in employment. ` 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to the 
Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. AIKEN. My understanding is 
that that let-down was due to the fact 
that Government orders were cut back, 
and 8 percent of the labor in the country 
laid off. 

Mr. HATCH. I do-not know what the 
Senator’s understanding is. I know, as 
a matter of fact, what actually hap- 
pened, and I know what is happening 
now, and I have it from the most respon- 
sible officials of the Government. Men 
are leaving their jobs, and when Ger- 
many collapses there is going to be an 
exodus of war workers. 

In saying that I am not challenging 
the patriotism or any worker. I think 
it is a perfectly natural thing for a 
worker to do, and probably, if I were in 
his shoes, I would do exactly the same 
thing, but I am not going to stand on 
the floor of the Senate and with high- 
sounding phrases and fine words deceive 
myself as to the consequences which I 
know will ensue. 

As I have said, I would not blame the 
workers too much. Probably, if I were 
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cne of them, I would do exactly the same 
thing. I have heard cn my own radio 
as I drive to my office announcements 
suggesting to workers that they get a 
permenent job. War work is tempo- 
rary; of course it is temporary; the 
workers know it is temporary, and I know 
it is, end after they have performed 
what they think is their full duty and 
the war is about over, they naturally 
think, “I have done my job and why 
should I not leok around for myself?” 

Mr. President, the war will not be over 
when Germany collapses. Sitting at 
present on this side of the Chamber is 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Hart] who probably knows 
more about the Pacific area than any 
cther Member of the Senate. From his 
knowledge and his experience he tells 
us that Japan has always been a greater 
menace than .Germany. I liked the 
argument which the Senator from Con- 
necticut made. It was an able argu- 
ment; it was based upon knowledge and 
experience. 

Mr. President, I do not want by any 
act of mine to impose any resiriction 
upon any American citizen; I do not 
want to destroy individual liberty. I 
doubt whether there is a Senator on this 
ficor who believes more firmly than I 
believe in the rights of the individual. 
But I know that war destroys those 
rights. I know that war has destroyed 
the right of our fighting men even to 
life itself. I know there is not even 
freedom of the individual in civilian life 
in America, and I am not going to de- 
ceive myself by talking otherwise. 
Where is freedom and equality when I 
cannot go-down to the grocery store and 
buy a pound of butter without a ration 
stamp? War destroys all these rights, 
and the fact that it does destroy lib- 
erty, and the fact that it does destroy 
freedom, is one of the reasons why I hate 
war so intensely, one of the reasons why 
I have done what I have been able to 
do and why I shall continue to do every- 
thing I can do to drive war from the 
world, because so long as war endures 
there will not be liberty and there will 
not be freedom. 

Oh, Mr. President, it was a mild meas- 
ure the Senate passed, it is a mild meas- 
ure the conference report provides. It 
merely applies to the army on the home 
front, and it is an army, and if I had 
my way I would give proper recognition 
to every man who has helped to supply 
the munitions of war, which have made 
our great victories possible. I would 
raise. the Stars and Stripes over every 
industry engaged in the manufacture of 
war materials, and I would launch each 
ship to the tune of the Star-Spangled 
Banner, because such industries are en- 
gaged in war work, and we merely pro- 
pose to say to the workers, “You can- 
not quit until your job is finished,” just 
as we said by the draft, just as we say 
by the Articles of War, to the fighting 
men, except that we provide for the army 
on the home front a mild penalty, and if 


‘a soldier quits he will pay with his life. 


Mr. President, I hope the Members of 
the United States Senate this day, or 
whenever the vote shail be-taken, will 
face this issue with some small measure 
of the courcce and bravery with which 
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their sons daily offer their brave young 
lives on their country’s altar. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, on the 
20th day of February this year Mr. E. C. 
Sammons, of Portland, Oreg.; who is 
vice president of the Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Co., an outstanding pub- 
lic-spirited citizen, and chairman of the 
Oregon War Finance Committee, deliv- 
ered an address before the Rotary Club 
in the city of Portland, Oreg., on the 
subject Industrial Development of Ore- 
gon During the Past 40 Years. 

The title is somewhat of a misnomer. 
-The address is chiefly a recital of the 
magnificent achievements of the State 
or Oregon in forwarding the war effort. 
Because the record of that State, I be- 
lieve, demonstrates the high level’ of 
productive effort resulting from volun- 
tary cooperation of labor and manage- 
ment under the free enterprise system, 
a matter which is important in the con- 
sideration of the measure now pending 
before the Senate, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the address incorporated in 


the Recorp at this point as a part of my: 


remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered’to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows:: : 


My assignment is industrial development 
of Oregon uring the past <0 years. 

And what an amazing development that 
has been. é 

As we look back upon, the Portland of 
1905, which was at the time of the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition, Oregon industry was 
largely devoted to lumber mills and sailing 
ships carrying away the products of the 
mills. ‘Then we had approximately 20,500 
men on our industrial pay rolls. Today we 
have 313,526 with an annual pay roll «€ 
$589,000,000. .A great deal of water has gons 
under our bridges, literally and figuratively, 
since that time. I shall not bore you with 
a lot of statistics, for I do not think they 
will interest you nearly as much as a quick 
picture of the perfectly marvelous job that 
American industry has achieved in this 
greatest of world wars. 

A few years ago Hitler and his satellites 
said the democracies were weak, decadent, 
disunited, and could not and would not fight. 
They may have had some basis for that 
thought. We meant well prior to 1939, but 
our plan of demilitarization just did not 
work. It lead us into great peril. We had 
not launched a battleship in 18 years and our 
Army was half the size of that of Switzer- 

‘land, but the fall of France and the peril of 
Britain galvanized us into action. - Then 
came Pearl Harbor, that frightful, never-to- 
be-forgotten day. The day after Pearl Har- 

. bor Walter Fuller, chairman, and William P. 
Witherow, president, National Association of 
Manufacturers, issued this pledge to the 
Nation: 

“Industry will build two battleships for 
every one that sinks. It will match every 
bomb with a dozen. It will blacken the skies 
with planes. It will produce and produce to 
the end that victory shall be swift and sure.” 

That pledge has been gloriously kept. The 
machines of industry have been whirring day 
and night for the past 3% years. Just think 
of it. Since Pearl Harbor, thanks to the 
genius of our military leaders, a 10,000,000- 
man Army has been put into the field. In- 
dustry has fed this Army, clothed it, housed 

- it, equipped it with millions of rifles, guns, 
mortars, planes, tanks, trucks, and other 
weapons, and has transported it to foreign 

' shores in ships that were built while the Army 
was being assembled. Then -there’s the Navy, 

» greatest of any in history, with its insatiable 
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_ one extra bullet. 
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appetite for equipment. Remember, too, that 
industry furnished the Navy with its war- 
ships, its landing berges, its cargo ships, its 
planes, its guns and ammunition, in quan- 
tities sufficient: to bring meaning into Gen- 
eral MacArthur's ringing words, “I shall re- 
turn,” which in 1942 sounded so brave, yet 
so heart-breakingly futile. 

Industry has made gocd on its pledge. We 
in Oregon can have full measure of satisfac- 
tion in our contribution to this great ineus- 
trial achievement. Portland. plants have es- 
tablished several world records in shipbuild- 
ing. For instance, Oregon Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration has delivered 406 ships; Swan Island 
has delivered 121 oil tankers; the Vancouver 
yard has delivered 123 ships, including 50 air- 
craft carriers, and is building more; Albina 
Engine Works has delivered. 139 ships; Com- 
mercial Iron has delivered 169 ships, and in 
addition has repaired 225 ships; Willamette 
Iron & Steel Co. has launched 57 ships and 
converted 10; Gunderson Bros. have delivered 
514 landing craft, 3,100 lifeboats, and 100 life 
rafts; Poole, McGonigle & Jennings have re- 
paired néarly 500 ships—all cf this since Pearl 
Harbor. All of these firms, of course, have 
had tremendous help from scores of Oregon 
concerns building component parts for these 
completed vessels In, addition, our people 
have produced billions of feet of lumber 
needed in the war effort. We have produced 
aluminum products by the tons; bomb fuzes 
by the hundreds of thousands; airplane parts 
running into millions of dollars; tank sal- 
vage trailers, lift trucks, and special war 
equipment of one kind or another that would 
stagger the imagination. America has be- 
come not. merely the arsenal of democracy 
but the arsenal of our allies, no matter what 
their political philosophy may be, and they 
are not all democracies. ] 

We have had a remarkable record of labor 
and management cooperation here in Oregon 
and for that we give thanks to excellent 
leadership throughout the State. I salute 
labor, for the job it has done and since I 
am privileged to speak for management to- 
day, I wish you to know that industry will 
finish the job. We say this to the privates 
and the generals; to the gobs and the ad- 
mirals. Industry wants to get this war over 
in the shortest possible time with the least 
possible loss of Hfe. Industry hates war be- 
cause it destroys lives. War wrecks homes. 
It imperils representative democracy. Eco- 
nomic chaos and crushing depressions are 
usually its aftermath, and I can assure you 
that management will work like good citizens, 
like good fathers, to hurry this war along. 
The managers of industry are something more 
than just so many businessmen. We, too, 
are husbands and fathers. We, too, are men 
who have blue stars in our windows for 
loved ones for whom we eternally pray. We 
and our wives, just as other husbands and 
wives, find ourselves shedding tears of anx- 
iety when no one is looking. 


. So we say to the American people, to Gen-- 
eral Marshall, to General Eisenhower, to Gen- 


eral MacArthur, to Admiral King, to Admiral 
Land, and to the G. I. Joes in the foxholes 
around the world—you have told us what 


-you need, and so help us God, you will con- 


tinue to get it. Wars are won by men who 
march that one extra mile—and shoot that 
Wars are won by men who 
stick it out. A lot of Americans before us 
have stuck it out—the men at Valley Forge; 


' Abraham Lincoln; the Lost Battalion in the 
' Argonne Forest. 


A lot of Americans are 
sticking it out today, for instance the men 


. closing in on Berlin. and the men who have 
- Just closed in on Manila, We are tired of 


war—all of us, I am sure—but we have got 
to stick it out. 


stick it out. General Eisenhower, in a sober- 


- ing challenge the other day, said to the home 


front that “our field men must fight like 
hell” for victory. We know they cannot fight 


Management and labor will . 
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unless we here at home work like hell for 
victory. General Eisenhower—"industry will 
finish the job.” Oregon will do its share. 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I feel 
called upon to say a few words about the 
work-or-fight bill, or the work-or-jail 
bill, or whatever one may care to call it. 
I made some remarks on the subject 
when the bill was before the Senate on 
a previous occasion, and I consider this 
a continuation of the same proposition. 

-It distresses me greatly to find myself 
on the opposite side of the fence from 
our distinguished and beloved majority 
leader the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Barktey] and the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Tuomas], for whom I have the 
highest regard and affection, and other 
able Senaters who I know are honest in 
their convictions, but I, too, am honest 
in mine, and we happen to differ this 
time. I hope it will not occur many 
times. 

Mr. President, the main argument 
urged for thc bill at one time or another 
has been that it would boost the morale 
of our boys fighting on the battle fronts. 
I may say that only yesterday I talked 
with a soldier who has returned from the 
war. He is one of a group of some 27 
young men who are taking a course at 
one of the universities here. They have 
been selected especially for certain 
training. I did not ascertain exactly 
the whys or wherefores, but they are 
all ex-servicemen, especially qualified to 
take the training. This young man was 
at my office talking with me, and he said 
they had discussed the compulsory work 
bill and that only 3 of the 27 were in 
favor of it. 

To be fair in the matter, I must also 
add that a few evenings ago I was ina 
taxicab in which a serviceman, an ofñ- 
cer, was riding. I asked him what he 
thought about the bill, and he said he 
was for it. I asked him why and said, 
“Workers have done an excellent job, 
and why at this late date should we 


‘enact a law drafting them to work, so to 


speak?” He replied, “Well, it would be 
a great boost for the morale oi the boys.” 

I grant that’ there are probably some 
soldiers who would feel better if they 
knew that the workers on the home front 
had also been drafted. There are peo- 
ple who are naturally constituted that 
way. I knew a woman once who was 
compelled to go on a strict diet, and she 


“made her husband take the diet also, al- 


though he did not need it. It made her 
feel better to know that he was having 
to follow the same diet, whether it was 


“necessary or not. There may be some 


of our soldiers who have the same feel- 
ing. Merely because they have been 
drafted to go to work, they may want to 
see some compulsion applied to their 
brothers on the home front who are 
producing the goods with which the sol- 
diers are fighting. 

Mr. President, what is proposed 
strikes me as being somewhat compara- 
ble to this situation; I have two young 
sons. Suppose I put them to work doing 
different jobs, and they both worked 
well, but one of them felt that the other 


* had not had as tough a job as he had. 


Perhaps one of them had to go out and 
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get dirty doing his work, while the other 
one had a nice, clean job, but they both 
worked well, and the one who got dirty 
was complaining; so, in order to appease 
him and make him feel better, suppose 
I should take the one who had the better 
job and give him a spanking so as to 
make the other brother feel better. I 
think that is the psychology of the mat- 
ter, if we are to draft the workers sim- 
ply to make the soldiers feel better. 

I know that if I were on the battle 
front fighting, I would not feel better if 
I received word that the workers on the 
home front had been drafted, because 
the only justification I could have for 
putting my heart and soul into the battle 
would be the knowledge that I was fight- 
ing to preserve freedom at home. 

It is said, “Well, if we can draft the 
soldiers we can draft the workers.” I 
disagree. We have always drafted the 
soldiers, and we have never drafted the 
workers. In my estimation, it is abso- 
lutely a horse of a different color. 

I know it will be said that I am against 
the administration in regard to this 
measure. Ido not feel that I am against 
the administration. If my brother were 
doing something which I felt in my heart 
was wrong and I tried to dissuade him, I 
do not believe it could be honestly said 
that I was against him. I would be for 
him. I am for the administration. I 
want to keep the record clear, and I be- 
lieve this is a mistaken course of action 
upon which the administration has em- 
barked. 

Mr. President, I should like to say a 
word about strikes. They have been 
brought into the argument from time to 
time. It has been said that this is not an 
antistrike bill, and some have said they 
wished it were an antistrike bill and that 
they would like to vote to outlaw strikes. 
While we are on that subject, I should like 
to present another angle. I believe that a 
great many strikes are deliberately fo- 
mented by management. Iam not accus- 
ing all management or a large part of 
management of engaging in that prac- 
tice, but Iam convinced that they do such 
things. It always reflects to the discredit 
of labor, because if there is a strike, the 
fact that the strike has been called is 
headlined, but never do we see any ac- 
count of why the strike was called, unless 
it be that mention is made of the fact 
that the strikers walked out because 
seven men were discharged, and the other 
workers did not like it. We are never 
given a detailed statement of why the 
seven men were discharged in the first 
place or given the real causes for the 
strike. I am sure that if Senators were 
similarly situated they would, in many 
cases, act exactly as the strikers do. 

Mr. President, I received a first-hand 
account, recently, of a man who, when 
the war started, worked in one of the 
great automobile plants in Detroit. His 
employers transferred him to one of the 
new defense plants which was operated 
by the automobile company. His em- 
ployers gave him a great pep talk con- 
cerning the important work he was to do. 
He felt the same way about it as they 
did. He was enthused over the prospect. 
He said, “I will manage this big job you 
are giving me if you will permit me to 
take my foreman with me as well as the 
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men who have been working with me in 
my present job.” His employers agreed. 
The man took 165 capable workers in 
whom he had every confidence to the 
new job. That job was to turn out 
bodies for airplanes. The assembly line 
was organized in the most efficient way 
possible, and the workers began turning 
out bodies for planes in unbelievable 
numbers, and quite soon more bodies 
had been made than wings or other parts 
could be found for. So the management 
began laying the workers off for about 
3 days a week. That was the reward the 
workers received for the extra effort they 
had put into their jobs. I was told that 
Army inspectors would go through the 
plant and look over this man’s assembly 
line, and somewhere down the line a 
lieutenant would hang a red tag on one 
of the airplane bodies. He would not 
say why he hung the tag there, what was 
the matter with the plane body, or any- 
thing else. He would simply hang the 
tag there, which meant that the line 
must stop. Then the Army officer would 
disappear, and lo and behold no one 
could find him for several days. Dur- 
ing that time the workers were out of 
work. Naturally such circumstances are 
not conducive to keeping the workers 
satisfied and keeping their hearts in the 
job. 

Another case which was called to my 
attention was that of a man who was 
given the job of wiring a new plant. He 
was to oversee the installation of all 
the wiring in the plant. He began his 
work and did the best he could. It was 
not expected that his job could be 
finished for several weeks, but the way 
he went at it it seemed he would com- 
plete the wiring job in a week or two. 
So an inspector came through the plant 
every day, and insisted that all the wir- 
ing be rounded up and placed in neat 
piles, and that all the material should 
be handily arranged so he could inspect 
it every day, simply for the purpose of 
slowing down the work so it would not 
be finished ahead of schedule and get 
out of line with the situation in general. 

Then an order was issued in the same 
plant that no one was to do anything 
without receiving orders. That order 
was issued because the work was being 
done too well and too fast. One day a 
boy was ordered to go to a far-distant 
part of the plant and replace a light 
globe which had burned out. He went 
to that far-distant point and put in a new 
light globe. Then he noticed another 
light globe which had burned out, and 
he proceeded to replace it with a new one. 
When the man who issued the instruc- 
tion that no one was to do anything 
without orders found out what the boy 
had done he discharged him for no rea- 
son except that he had replaced two 
burned-out lights instead of one. The 
workers went out on strike. Of course 
it was never publicized that the men 
struck because the boy was fired for re- 
placing two burned-out light globes in- 
stead of one, thereby saving time and 
expense to the taxpayers by making one 
trip instead of two. s 

Mr. President, I simply give these 
illustrations because I am convinced that 
great injustice is being done the workers 
of America in blaming them for all the 
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strikes that occur, without thoroughly 
looking into the matter and determining 
why the strikes occur. The fault is that 
the real reason behind the strikes is not 
properly publicized. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] 
last Friday said, “If we cannot trust our 
Government then we are indeed in a bad 
way.” He was speaking of the confer- 
ence bill. Other Senators expressed the 
fear that the vast powers we contem- 
plated bestowing on someone might be 
misused. I feel it is not a question of 
trusting our Government. It is a ques- 
tion of trusting men. For instance, at 
the time the able Senator from Utah 
spoke it was our expectation that the 
powers were to be conferred on Justice 
Byrnes, and even in this brief span of 
time the Justice has resigned, and it will 
now be up to someone else to administer 
the measure. 

The able junior Senator from Connect- 
icut [Mr. Harr] stated that those who 
did not want to work were not numerous; 
that they constituted only a small por- 
tion of the whole body of workers. In 
my remarks on a previous occasion I said 
that if we enacted a law to draft labor 
all we would get would be the dregs; that 
what we obtained would really not 
amount to much. I said that if we ex- 
pected to get any work out of individuals 
who were drafted we would have to put 
them in battalions and place a man over 
them with a bayonet with instructions to 
gouge them a little if they did not work. 
That is the only way such individuals 
could be made to work. 

So, Mr. President, I do not think the 
measure is justified on the ground 
that it might result in a few extra work- 
ers being employed. Unless it would 


' result in getting more work out of those 


who are presently doing the work I cán- 
not see the-justification for it. Having 
worked in a defense plant myself, I am 
confident that the bill would not result 
in getting more work out of those who are 
now working. 

In my previous talk on the work-or- 
fight legislation when it first came before 
the Senate I pointed out that in the plant 
in which I worked there were many able 
and faithful employees who had been 
there for a period of many years, but 
when the original freeze order on labor, 
freezing the workers to their jobs, went 
into effect, several of those men, merely 
because they were freedom-loving Amer- 
icans and did not like the idea of being 
frozen to their jobs when they had been 
doing the best they could, insisted on 
quitting. Some of them later came back, 
but they quit. to make sure that they 
could do so. 

Mr. President, if we are to pass a bill 
which conveys to the Director of War 
Mobilization the powers contained in the 
pending conference report, let us not call 
ita bill to draft labor. Let us simply call 
it a bill to get the loafers. Let us make 
that distinction and at least try to re- 
move a stigma from the loyal workers. 
We might place a provision in the meas- 
sure that it shall not be applicable to 
anyone who has worked 250 days during 
the last year in an essential job, thus ex- 
empting those who have done the best 
they possibly could. 
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Of course, we should also except the 
soldier, the returning veteran, from the 
provisions of such a law. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to give the 
impression that I am for the conference 
report. Iam not. I voted for the origi- 
nal Senate bill, and I would be for it 
again if I had the opoprtunity to vote 
on it a second time. If we were to enact 
a law to draft workers and make them 
stay on the job I believe it would ruin 
their morale and gradually lessen the 
output of war materials. I ‘know what 
Tam speaking of because before I worked 
in the defense plant I had been in busi- 
ness for myself ever since I was 20 years 
old. During the i6 months I worked 
in a defense plant I made good wages. 
Those with whom I worked were pleasant 
and sociable. The management treated 
me weil in every respect. But I wished 
to be free and independent. I was 
working for wages, with no prospect of 
advancement. If someone had told me 
that I had to stay there forever, that 
would have been the saddest day of my 
life. If any one had told me, “You are 
frezen for the duration,” I would have 
stayed voluntarily, but it would have 
taken the spirit out of me. I am sure I 
could not have done as good a job as I 
had been doing. I did a good job when 
I had work to do. 

If there are any Senators present who 
did not hear my previous talk, let me say 
that there is plenty of manpower in the 
defense plants. The plant in which I 
worked could have managed with 50 per- 
cent of the manpower it had, if the work 
had been properly laid out, and if con- 
tracts had followed one another consecu- 
tively; but they did not. A contract 
would be about to expire, and the word 
would get around, and we would slow 
down, waiting for a new contract. 
Sometimes we would make 1 day’s work 
last for a week, waiting for a new con- 
tract to come along. Certainly the 
workers could not be blamed for that 
condition. There was nothing they 
could do to correct the situation. In 
the plant where I worked, there was no 
management-labor_ committee of any 
kind. All we weréfequested to do was 
to do what we were told, keep our mouths 
shut, and let someone else operate the 
plant. 

It has been stated on the floor of the 
Senate that there is no difference be- 
tween drafting a man to work in a plant 
on one side of the street which is owned 
by the Government, and drafting a man 
to work in a plant on the other side 
of the street, owned by a private in- 
dividual. There is a vast difference, to 
my way of thinking. When we draft a 
man to work in a plant owned by the 
Government, to a certain extent he can 
be compared with a man who joins the 
Army. He is working for the Govern- 
ment, for the people—for himself, if you 
please. We can find more justification 
for drafting a man to work in a plant 
owned and operated by the Government 
than for drafting a man to work for a 
private individual, for the private profit 
of someone else. True, the goods he may 
produce in the private plant may be for 
the use of the armed forces; but between 
the armed forces and the worker is the 

. private employer, who exacts a profit 
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from his labor. If the argument holds 
good that it is just as proper to draft 
a man to work in a privately owned 
plant as in a publicly owned plant, let 
me say this: We do not object to hav- 
ing men drafted for war. They serve in 
the Army of the United States. But 
suppose some broken-down general 
should say to the Government, “I will 
raise an army to fight. I think I can 
get them for so much a head. You pay 
me, and I will get the army.” Iam cer- 
tain that no one would agree to such an 
arrangement. That shows the differ- 
ence between the Government actually 
operating the plant and a situation in 
which a private individual operates it 
and makes a profit from it. No one 
would entertain the idea that anyone 
should make a profit from the lives of 
fighting men. 

Some concern has been expressed here 
lest the workers, after VE-day, will quit 
their jobs. The fear of losing one’s job 
and not being able to find another is the 
best incentive I know of for keeping a 
job and staying.on it.. That is the situ- 
ation at the present time. 

I should like to read two or three clip- 
pings which I cut from newspapers in 
the past few days. The first is an As- 
sociated Press dispatch: 

CUT-BACK IS ORDERED IN OUTPUT OF SMALL-ARMS 
AMMUNITION 

A sizable curtailment in the expanding 
small arms ammunition program has been 
decided on, Government officials said today. 

The cut-back, said to approximate 40 or 50 
percent in two types of ammunition, includ- 
ing 50-caliber bullets, is expected to be fol- 
lowed by reductions in other types of small 
ammunition. 

The decision to cut comes 4 months after 
a doubling of bullet production was an- 
nounced by Chairman J, A. Krug of the War 
Production Board. 


The second is also an Associated Press 
dispatch: 

ALLIED GASOLINE STOCK NEAR FRONT ADEQUATE 
FOR DRIVE TO BERLIN 

WITH THE UNITED STATES FIRST ARMY IN 
GeErMany, March 30.—Allied commanders say 
they have no fear that their drive through 
Germany will bog down from lack of fuel 
and supplies as it did at the Siegfried line 
after the great push across France and Bel- 
gium last fall. 

Millions of gallons of gasoline are stored 
within a short distance of the front and 
huge stores of food and ammunition are 
available. 

“If we never get another drop of gasoline 
from America, we will have enough on the 
European Continent to take us right into 
Berlin,” one officer said. “We will never be 
short again in this war.” ` 


The next clipping is dated San Fran- 
cisco, March 13. It is also an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

SURPLUS OF LABOR IN S. F. FEARED 

San Francisco, March 13.—Metal trades 

council spokesmen— 


That is the union to which I belonged 
when I worked in a defense plant. The 
boys with whom I was so recently asso- 
ciated in a defense plant in San Fran- 
cisco seem to have their worries— 

Metal trades council spokesmen today 
asked manpower controls be lifted in the 
San Francisco Bay area as Sam Kagel, War 
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Manpower Commission area director, pre- 
dicted that 25,000 to 35,000 shipyard workers 
will have been discharged in this region 
July 15. 


Does anyone believe that war workers 
are going to quit their jobs with such a 
surplus of skilled workers hanging over 
them? 


Al Wynn, executive secretary of the Bay 
Cities Metal Trades Council, recommended 
permitting men discharged from war jobs to 
return to pre-war employment. 

He made the plea at a meeting of council 
officials, executives of Government agencies, 
and Army and Navy representatives called to 
discuss anticipated pay-roll cuts in San 
Francisco Bay area shipyards. 

Earlier Moore Drydock Co. announced it 


- would halve its present 16,500 employees -by 


the end of July. 
Previously Marinship and the four major 
Richmond shipyards had announced lay-offs. 


Even if some workers were to quit and 
go home, it seems to me that there would 
be plenty to take their places. We hear 
much said about workers going home and 
resuming their pre-war jobs. The Gov- 
ernment now has the power to allocate 
materials. How are nonessential fac- 
tories going to operate if they have no 
materials? The Government now has 
the power to allocate materials; and so 
long as governmental agencies have such 
authority, a factory engaged in non- 
essential work would experience great 
difficulty. 

Mr. President, I have before me an- 
other article which I should like to read. 
The heading is: 

How Does Boom End?—Portland Soon 
To See. 


The dispatch is from Portland, Oreg., 
by the Associated Press. It begins as 
follows: 

What happens to a boom town when the 
boonr blows up? This shipyard center ap- 
parently is about to find out. 

The shipyards, which boosted this area's 
population from 500,000 to 661,000— 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wonder whether the 
Senator will do me the courtesy of in-- 
corporating that very excellent article in 
his remarks. I should like to have the 
entire article included in the Recorp. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I will do so. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, it may in- 
terest the Senator from Oregon to know 
that I was born in Portland, Oreg. I 
have never been glad of it, I say to the 
Senator, although not because I have 
anything against Portland. My father 
was a minister of the gospel at the time. 
He and his family lived in Idaho; our 
home was there. He went to Portland to 
hold a protracted meeting, and in those 
days they were very protracted. He went 
to Portland to try to save the souls of 
some of the sinners there. {Laughter.) 
While he was there—and he took the 
family with him—and while he was hold- 
ing this meeting I was born in Portland. 
It has been a source of embarrassment 
to me, when I have run for office in Idaho 
and have been asked where I was horn. 
I should like to be able to say that I am 
a native son of Idaho. But I have had 
to explain that, through an act of God, 
I was born in Portland. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. MORSE. I assure the Senator that 
what was Oregon’s loss was certainly 
Idaho’s gain. [Laughter:] hits 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I re- 
sume reading from the article: 

The shipyards— 


In» other words, the Portland ship- 
yards— 


which boosted this area’s population from 
500,000 to 661,000, are beginning to slack off. 
For the first time since 1940, the United 
States Employment Service is able to fill all 
empty jobs. Police find a few penniless un- 
employed. Women depart from shipyards 
sobbing over dismissal slips. Sure, they could 
get other jobs; but canners and laundries 
don’t pay as much. 

There's no unemployment yet. But the 
War Manpower Commission estimates that 
the shipyards’ 112,000 employees will shrink 
to 25,000 by year’s end—with a corresponding 
drop in dozens of plants dependent on the 
yards. 

It looks like the end of the war-workers’ 
honeymoon. Men who flocked to the Port- 
land-Vancouver area are beginning to quake 
in their welders’ boots. 

And so, frankly, is the chamber of com- 
merce. 


The article contains other statements 
about what they plan to do to try to over- 
come the sudden situation which has de- 
veloped. Inasmuch as the Senator from 
Oregon has requested that the entire ar- 
ticle be incorporated in the Recor, I now 
ask unanimous consent that that be done. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


How Dors Boom END?—PORTLAND 
Soon To SEE 


(By Ann Reed Burns) 


PORTLAND, OrEG.—What happens to a boom 
town when the boom blows up? This ship- 
yard center apparently is about to find out. 

The shipyards, which boosted this area's 
population from 500,000 to 661,000, are begin- 
ning to slack off. For the first time since 
1940, the United States Employment Service 
is able to fill all empty jobs. Police find a 
few penniless unemployed. Women depart 
from shipyards sobbing over dismissal slips. 
Sure, they could get other jobs; but canners 
and laundries don’t pay as much. 

There's no unemployment yet. But the 
War Manpower Commission estimates that 
the shipyards’ 112,000 employees will shrink 
to 25,000 by year’s end—with a corresponding 
drop in dozens of plants dependent on the 
yards. 

It looks like the end of the war-workers’ 
honeymoon. Men who flocked to the Port- 
land-Vancouver area are beginning to quake 
in their welders’ boots. 

And so, frankly, is the chamber of cem- 
merce. 

ADVISED “GO HOME” 

What's to be done? 

Civic leaders’ best answer is that most new- 
comers better go back whence they came. 

Some 150,000 persons hold war-born jobs 
slated to die with peace. Portland’s perma- 
nent industries can’t absorb any more. Re- 
turning servicemen will add to the problem. 

“We'll do very well,” said Mayor Earl Riley, 
“to take care of our own people and returning 
veterans.” 

Portland’s industrial pay roll hit a $44,- 
000,000 peak in January. By February it was 
down to $36,000,000. The mayor predicts it'll 
skid down to the pre-war $5,000,000 or 
$6,000,000. 

Commissioner William Bowes expects per- 
manent industry to cut its own pay roll. 
“These industries are already employing a 
maximum labor force,” he said. “Our only 
hope lies in new industries and public works. 


And our best program of public works prob- 

ably can employ only 10,000 to 15,000.” 
Predictions on new industries vary from 

optimists. expecting plants exploiting such 


. things as wood waste and aluminum to take 


care of everybody, to cynics trying to decide 
which street is best for the breadlines. 


SAVINGS PHENOMENAL 


In any case, new industries are still around 
a peacetime corner. The shipyard slack-off is 
already in sight. 

Portland hopes for a baby boom once the 
war actually ends. Three hundred firms told 
the chamber of commerce they expected to 
hire 10,000 more men after the war. Bonne- 
vile Power Administration has drafted 
county-by-county plans for new industries, 
more jobs. The chamber of commerce is urg- 
ing some 80 firms to set up plants here. 

Savings-choked banks report tremendous 
pent-up. purchasing power. Surveys show 
workers eager to buy refrigerators, waffle irons, 
cars, and 12,000 await telephones. Builders 
already are picking up vacant property, con- 
fident of a giant housing market. 

All that will help business—eventually. 
But there may be a big gap between the ship- 
yard slack-off and full civilian production. 

No one. knows whether the yards actually 
will close down. Edgar F. Kaiser said the 
three huge yards he manages will try to con- 
tinue in competitive shipbuilding. 

WON'T EMPLOY MANY 

Even though the yards stay open, they're 
not expected to employ as many men, L: C. 
Stoll, State War Manpower Commissioner, 
predicts the already declining.shipyard pay 
roll will take a sharp. dip in July, drop by 


20,000 persons a month in the fall. That’s 
when the problem will start. 
Maybe the thousands will move on. Maybe 


they'll stay—and that'll be a dent in the 
State’s unemployment compensation fund, 
now fat with $64,827,000. 

Nobody knows. But if you want to know 
what happens when a boom blows up, come 
around in about 6 minths. Portland's afraid 
it'll be able to tell you. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that I appreciate very much the Sen- 
ator’s courtesy in having that excellent 
article incorporated in the Recorp. I 
had read it, I was sorry I did not have 
it with me yesterday. If I had, I would 
then have incorporated if in my re- 
marks. The article is written by one 
of the most able observers and reporters 
on the west coast. What she points 
out in regard to the situation in Port- 
land is becoming true of the port of 
Seattle, as the distinguished Senator 
from Washington must know, I am sure; 
and it is becoming true of San Francisco, 
of San Pedro, and of all the other ship- 
ping centers on the west coast. 

The article bears out what I said so 
many times yesterday during the debate, 
namely, that that section of the country 


. already is confronted with an unemploy- 


ment problem, and it is growing steadily 
worse. Certainly we do not need the 
provisions of the measure incorporated 
in the conference report in order to meet 
the war-production problem which may 
confront us. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Oregon for contribut- 
ing to my remarks and for bearing out 
what I have said. 

Certainly with the unemployment sit- 
uation growing in at least some sections 
of the country, if we had the original 


. Senate bill.. which -made -provision -for 


paying the way of workers from one part 
of the country to another, in order to 
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get therh to take jobs wherever they 
might be needed, it seems to me that a 
great amount of labor could be volun- 
tarily recruited, at least in the west 
coast cities which now are being faced 
with a problem of unemployment or dis- 
employment, as it seems to be more fash- 
ionable to call it, lately. 

Frankly, Mr. President, another rea- 
son. why I -am opposed to adoption of 
the conference report is- that while it 
proposes to draft labor, it does not pro- 
pose to draft the manager of the factory. 
There is no provision that the manager 
must stay on the job. If his workers 
are making huge profits for him, he can 
head for Miami. Certainly some of the 
managers are doing that, if the articles 
we read in the newspapers have one 
ounce of truth in them. Iam sure it is 
not the war workers, the wage earners, 
who are migrating to Miami to enjoy the 
sunshine there. That is another reason 
why I am opposed to adoption of the 
conference report as it stands. I am 
opposed to anything that discriminates 
against labor, in favor of the employers. 

Mr. President, I believe I have nothing 
else to say on the pending subject. As 
I have said, this is not twice that I have 
opposed the administration. I am still 
opposed to the same measure to which I 
was opposed in the first place. 

Tt has been said that the Senate got 
the best. of the conference and that the 
conferees incorporated in the confer- 
ence report 14 or 15 points from the Sen- 
ate bill and only 1 or 2 from the House 
bill. That may be true. But suppose, in 
a measure which originated in the House, 
let us say, inasmuch as appropriation 
bills must originate there, the House in- 
cluded in that bill several dozen items 
appropriating a few thousand dollars for 
various departments of the Government; 
suppose that thereafter the bill came to 
the Senate, and suppose the Senate 
added 1 more item—an item for the ap- 
propriation of a few billion dollars. True 
enough, the House could say, “Well, what 
are we kicking about? We have 14 items 
in the bill, and the Senate added only 
1.” But our 1 item would amount to a 
great deal more tn their 14. 

That situation in reverse confronts us 
in connection with the conference report. 
We may have gotten 14 items into the 
report, but the 1 item the House included 
in it is the “sticker”; it is the item which 
provides for the grant of unlimited 
power. That is why I cannot go along 
with the conference report. Frankly, I 
am sorry. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, the de- 
bate on the conference report has cov- 
ered a very wide range of fact, law, and 
political philosophy. As I see it, the fun- 


‘damental question before the Senate is 


whether the legislation proposed by the 
conference report is needed for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. Every 
other matter and every other question, 
regardless of its importance, is subordi- 
nate to the question of whether the leg- 
islation proposed by the conference re- 
port is necessary for the successful pros- 
ecution of the war. 

The junior Senator fran Oregon (Mr. 


-Morsr], as have other Members of this 


great body, expressed himself patrioti- 
cally, clearly, and firmly to the effect that 
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if the successful prosecution of the war 
requires this legislation, he is willing to 
waive other points of objection, sound 
and impelling as some of them may he. 
The very preservation of the Nation it- 
self is dependent upon the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

The law of our Nation vests power in 
Congress to declare war, to raise and 
support armies, to provide and maintain 
a navy, and to make all laws which shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the powers enumerated. Those 
provisions. have been construed to the 
broadest possible extent by the courts of 
our land as giving to the Congress the 
power to perform all acts necessary to 
carry on the war to a successful conclu- 
sion, 

I shell quote a few sentences from the 
sixty-seventh volume of Corpus Juris, 
which every lawyer Member, as well as 
others in this great body, recognizes as 
an outstanding encyclopedia of law. At 
page 365 appears the following language: 

The power granted by the Constitution of 
the United States to the Federal Government 
to wage war necessarily includes the power 
to conduct war to a successful conclusion. 


The language continues: 


It is not, however, limited to victories, but 
in general extends to all related matters 
which in any way tend toward the accom- 
plishment of that end, including the 
mobilization and utilization of all resources 
of the country, and carries with it subsidiary 
authority to deal comprehensively with all 
exigencies created by war or arising from its 
inception, progress, and termination. 


I continue reading: 


It follows that the Federal Government 
hes plenary and exclusive powers over all 
matters pertaining to war, with which no 
State cr its courts can interfere, and the Con- 
gress, in the protection of the common good, 
may enact all such legislation as in its wis- 
dom it deems essential to the prosecution of 
the war with vigor and success, and may em- 
ploy any means calculated to wage war suc- 
cessfully, provided it does not interfere with 
the power vested in the President by the 
Constitution as to command of the armed 
forces and the conduct of campaigns. In 
this connection the Congress has a broad 
discretion to prescribe extraordinary regula- 
tions in time of war, the war power of the 
Federal Government being, as has been said, 
at least as extensive as the police powers of 
the several States, although clearly distin- 
guishable therefrom, and at least as great 
as its power under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution. In enacting such legisla- 
tion the Congress is not limited to general 
regulations for the conduct of war, but may 
descend to the most minute directions. 


I invite attention to the concluding 
sentence: 

Moreover, the power to make war carries 
with it inherently the power to guard against 
the immediate renewal of the conflict after 
& victory or a cessation of hostilities, and to 
remedy the evils which have arisen from its 
rise and progress. 


So, Mr. President, this great body, the 
Senate of the United States, has properly 
recognized the fact that the fundamental 
questicn before us in the conference re- 
port is whether the proposed legislation 
is needed for the successful prosecution 
of the war. If it be so needed, I for one— 
and I believe I express the sentiments of 
other Members of the Senate—do not 
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stand in fear of an attack being made 
upon the constitutionality of the pro- 
posed legislation, because the power to 
preserve the Nation necessarily involves 
the exercise of the greatest possible 
plenary powers on the part of the Con- 
gress. 

I share the fears which were expressed 
by my distinguished friend and colleague 
from the State of Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
when he pointed out the almost, if not 
entirely, unrestrained powers vested by 
the proposed bill in one individual. 

I shall not trespass upon the time of 
the Senate in reiterating the illustrations 
used by my distinguished colleague. I 
merely assert that he has properly, as I 
see it, called attention to the fact that 
when the conferees agreed upon the con- 


~ ference report they extended and am- 


plified the discretion which had been 
granted by the Senate in its action sev- 
eral weeks ago in adopting the committee 
substitute. Notwithstanding that fact, 
I view with appreciation the comments 
of our friend and distinguished colleague 
from Utah IMr. THomas] when he indi- 
cated that there was no desire to alter 
the meaning of the language approved 
by the Senate by the insertion of certain 
words and phrases in the bill. Neverthe- 
less, to my mind, by providing that the 
Director, to the extent deemed necessary 
and appropriate by him, may perform 
certain acts, the bill takes on a legal 
effect far beyond the provision that to 
the extent necessary and appropriate to 
carry out its intentions, certain things 
may be done. 

Mr. President, the pending bill con- 
tains the same vice that was happily 
cured by the Senate a few weeks ago at 
or near the conclusion of the debate dur- 
ing that dramatic moment when my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from 
Oregon, rose. The vice to which I refer 
is that of placing in the hands of one 
individual unlimited power to formulate 
regulations, and by regulation, which he 
himself or his nominee, or designee, shall 
prepare, to select, designate, ar create 
the body by which the regulations, their 
enforcement and application are re- 
viewed. 

So, Mr. President, I say that I share— 
and I think very appropriately—the fears 
and apprehensions expressed by my 
friend and seatmate, the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon, who has occupied 
many positions with distinction, credit, 
and honor to himself, and to the satis- 
faction of those whom he has served. 
But, in common with him, I assert that 
if in fact the successful prosecution of 
the war demands that this legislation be 
enacted, I stand in favor of it and will 
vote for it. 

So the question as I see it simmers 
down to the one sentence, Is the legis- 
lation proposed by the conference report 
needed forthe successful prosecution of 
the war? It has been asserted in various 
language, but, in substance, very much 
the same, that there are three reasons 
why it is needed for the successful prose- 
cution of the war. The first reason is 
that the legislation proposed by the con- 
ference report is necessary in order to 
assure the production of munitions and 
supplies needed in the conduct. of the 
war. The second reason suggested as to 
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why the conference report bill is needed 
for the successful prosecution of the war 
is—and I avote the words of the Presi- 
cent of the United States—that the en- 
actment of the bill would “he heartening 
news to the armed forces.” 

The third reason which is asserted as 
to why the proposed legislation is neces- 
sary for the successful prosecution of the 
war is that it will emphasize to our ene- 
mies, both German and Japanese, that 


. our people are determined to produce all 


the munitions of war which may be 
needed in order to complete the destruc- 
tion of those enemies. 

Mr. President, there may be some sub- 
sidiary or other reasons which I have 
overlooked, but to my mind those three 
are the ones upon which major emphasis 
has been placed. Upon their soundness 
or unscundness rests the decision as to 
whether or not the pending bill should 
be enacted. Is this proposed legislation 
needed in order to provide production? 
Will it be heartening news to the armed 
forces, and, if so, I may add, will it pro- 
duce beneficial results, and, third, will 
it give emphasis to our determination 
which will inspire fear and perhaps con- 
sternation on the part of our enemies? 

I submit, Mr. President, that when 
these three reasons are analyzed they 
will be found to simmer down virtually 
to the first one, namely, the question 
whether this measure is necessary in or- 
der to provide production needed in the 
conduct of the war. 

I based this statement upon these con- 
siderations: The mere passage of this 
measure will have no lasting beneficial 
effect on the morale of our armed forces 
unless its enactment will in fact result 
in largely increased production. Any 
mere temporary enthusiasm which might 
be generated among our soldiers and 
sailors by the anneuncement that this 
hill has been passed will be largely if not 
entirely dispelled and destroyed if this 
bill fails in its ultimate effect to increase 
materially the production of the needed 
supplies of war. Especially is that true 
if there should result resentment, the 
possibility of labor troubles, the growth 
of angry sentiments among the people 
of the Nation, and the lack of unity to 
which my colleague from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] referred. 

Moreover, there is strong reason to 
believe that, regardless of the effect on 
production, and even if the bill should 
increase production, it would bring 
about a decrease in morale among many 
of our soldiers and sailors because of the 
feeling on their part that this bill would 
involve the regimentation of industry, 
the loss of liberty in our country, and 
the adoption by cur Nation of the very 
principles against which our armed 
forces this very day are gloriously fight- 
ing and dying. 

The effect of the passage of this pro- 
posed legislation upon the Germans and 
the Japanese is highly problematical. 
It is doubtful whether any appreciable 
number of their armed forces outside, 
perchance, their generals and leaders, 
will ever hear of the passage of this bill. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, certainly 
the vast achievements of our Nation in 


production do not require further proof ~ 


or emphasis to our enemies, dispersing 
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as they are on the German battlefields, 
and harried, embarrassed, and crushed 
as they are becoming in much of the 
Pacific area. I say that no further proof 
or emphasis is necessary to demonstrate 
to our enemies our determination to 
pursue this war to victory, regardless of 
all obstacles which may be in the way. 

Moreover, our enemies will be affected 
as will our own soldiers, not so much 
-by the passage of the proposed legisla- 
tion as they will by its efficacy in pro- 
ducing more munitions of war which 
will contribute to the destruction and 
final overthrow of our enemies. 

So, Mr. President, as I see it, the rea- 
son with respect to the morale of our 
own forces, and the one with respect to 
the alleged consternation which might 
come upon cur enemies, simmer down 
through the funnel into the third and 
final one of the reasons upon which the 
advocacy of this bill rests, namely, that 
the bill would result in materially 
increased production, in our Nation, of 
war matériel which could be employed 
by our soldiers and sailors to defeat our 
enemics. 

In determining how to vote on this 
bill, I am not relying on the possibility 
of a new conference report being sub- 
mitted which will embody the substitute 
which the Senate recently passed. I do 
not base my opposition, for such it is on 
my part with respect to the bill, upon 
any confidence in the likelihood of 
another manpower bill being enacted. 
Personally, I shall favor, and I anticipate 
that I shall vote in favor of, a motion 
to recommit the bill to a further confer- 
ence if the opportunity shall be afforded 
so to do. But you, Mr. President, and 
I, and all of us, realize that there is no 
certainty that the committee substitute 
can ever be revived if the pending con- 
ference report is rejected. 

T recall that on this ficor yesterday the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Burton] said: 

But if the House is called into session to 
consider this matter there is no assurance 
that another conference will be had since the 


conference originally authorized has already 
acted. 


And the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. Austin] expressed him- 
self to similar effect in the RECORD yes- 
terday. So, as I see it, as the matter 
now stands, the question before the Sen- 
ate is whether to adopt the conference 
report or not, and this without regard 
to the reasonably likely result of the bill 
being recommitted for further confer- 
ence, for there is no certainty that any 
other biil will be submitted to the Senate 
or will be enacted by the Congress if so 
submitted. 

So, Mr. President, I return to the ques- 
tion whether the conference report bill 
will bring about substantial additional 
production. The fact that the President 
advocates the measure, and refers to the 
compromise contained in the conference 
report as not being in its entirety up to 
that which was recommended by Gen- 
eral Marshall and Admiral King, indi- 
cates the sincere belief of the President 
of the United States, and perhaps also 
the belief, equally sincere, of General 
Marshall and Admiral King, that the 
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conference report will bring about the 
desired production. 

Mention has been made on the floor 
of the testimony of the Chairman of the 
War Production Board, Mr. Krug. It 
Was my pleasure a few days ago, in com- 
pany with some other Senators, to visit 
Mr. Krug and other gentlemen on quite 
another matter. I was impressed with 
his fairness and his genial personality. 
I have no doubt he is a man of real 
ability. 

I have not read all the testimony in 
this case, three hundred-and-some-odd 
pages, but from what I have read, plus 
the illuminating discussion which has 
proceeded upon this floor, I think that 
I have secured an entirely adequate con- 
ception of the issues involved. 

I say that Mr. Krug is a man of abil- 
ity, and I am not unmindful of the testi- 
mony which he gave, and which was re- 
ferred to here today. Yet I should like 
to point out briefly two things with re- 
spect to the testimony of’ Mr. Krug, and 
I promise not to trespass much longer on 
the patience of the Senate. One is the 
fact that his experience, as distinguished 
from that of another man or men to 
whom I shall refer in a moment, has not 
given him the opportunity to acquire 
the same knowledge on the question of 
employment as has the experience of one 
or more, at any rate, of the men to whom 
I shall refer. 

Mr. Krug is a distinguished man. He 
served as research statistician with the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. in 1930 and 
1931. He was chief of the depreciation 
section of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission, 1932 to 1935. He was pub- 
lic utilities expert with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, 1936 and 1937. 
He was technical director of the Ken- 
tucky Public Service Commission, 1937. 

I digress at this point to comment upon 
the fact that our distinguished colleague 
the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER] with just pride, during the 
examination of Mr. Krug, referred to his 
early knowledge of, and association with, 
Mr. Krug in the State of Kentucky. 

Mr. Krug was chief power engineer of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, 1938 to 
1940. I call attention to the fact that he 
was chief power engineer. I do not know 
how many men he had under him, but it 
is perfectly obvious and clear to my mind, 
from this account of his qualifications 
and experience, up to that time, that his 
primary qualifications and his primary 
experiences were along technical lines 
relative to public service utilities of one 
kind or another. 

Then he was manager of power, I take 
it with the T. V. A.,in 1940. He was chief 
power consultant with the O. P. M. in 
1941.- He was deputy director general 
for priorities in the W. P. B. in 1942. 
He was the program vice chairman and 
director of the Office of War Utilities of 
the W. P. B. in February 1943. 

I concede the distinguished career of 
this gentleman. I believe he is 37 or 38 
years of age and a man of ability. Yet 
I undertake to say two things, first, that 
to my mind the experience which he has 
had along technical lines by no means 
qualifies him to the extent that the head 
of the American Federation of Labor, or 
the head of the Congress of Industrial 
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Organizations, or the head of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, or 
the heads of many of the State chambers 
of commerce, are qualified with respect 
to industry and employment, and with 
respect to the effect a regimentation bill 
would have upon employees. 

I dare say that our distinguished col- 
league who spoke just before me, the 
Senator from the far West, the junior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tavton], in his 
personal experience, to which he has so 
graphically and clearly alluded in the 
past in this body, has come in closer con- 
tact with the working man, the laboring 
man, and knows more about the effect 
of a given piece of legislation upon the 
average working man, than do many of 
us who have had other types of experi- 
ence. 

The other matter to which I desire to 
call attention with respect to Mr. Krug 
is the response which he made to the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming, at 
page 148 of the record, when the Senator 
asked him: 

Senator O'MAHONEY. And we have out- 
produced the totalitarian power that is on 
our side, we have supplied Russia with ma- 
terial, and we have done all of this by a 
voluntary method, not by the totalitarian 
method. 

Mr. Kruc. I would be the last one in the 
world to discount the job that has been done. 
It is an amazing job. 


This is the testimony, of Mr. Krug. 
True, he has favored, and I have no 
doubt does yet favor, legislation requir- 
ing compulsory labor. 

What do some of those on the other 
side of the picture say about it? I shall 
call attention to only two or three. One 
to whom I particularly call attention is 
the one cited by the Senator from West 
Virginia a few days ago, Mr. Ira Mosher, 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, his letter being quoted 
as having been written under date of 
March 28, appearing on pages 2944 and 
2945 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. He 
said this: 

I feel so deeply that I must repeat again 
that in the opinion of industry adoption of 
the conference report on manpower legisla- 


tion will hamper and impede war produc- 
tion. : 


I omit portions of what he said, but he 
said this near the conclusion: 

It is nearly universal opinion that the con- 
ference report will retard and not intensify 
production. The pending conference report 
would set up legislation which raises a ques- 
tion of patriotism of these employees, which 
they do not deserve. 

I can only repeat that the passage of this 
bill in its present form is the most serious . 
obstacle yet proposed for the production 
needed for victory. 


So testifies the president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers of 
the United States. 

I refer, in a very few words, to the 
comments made by Mr. William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor. His comments appear on page 
2912 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, UN- 
der date of March 27, in a letter 
to the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], in- the concluding para- 
graph of which the writer says: 

I appeal in the name and in behaif of the 
7,000,000 members of the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor to the Members of the United 
States Senate, many of whom have stood by 
the workers on critical occasions, to defeat 
this conference report, to preserve the free- 
dom of labor, and to permit the workers to 
continue to prove through the exercise of 
skill and service that free labor is superior 
to slave labor, 


Immediately following, on the same 
page and the next page, is an expression 
from Mr. Nathan E. Cowan of the C. I. O. 
legislative department, in which he 
voices strongly, vigorously, and eloquent- 
ly, his opposition to the measure now 
pending before the Senate. 

Mr. President, I conclude my reference 
to the evidence as to the effect of the 
proposed legislation by referring not to 
the word of someone, not to the spoken 
syllable of some orator, but to the dem- 
onstrated fact so vividly emphasized by 
Mr. Krug himself,.when he points out 
that the record of production is an 
amazing record. It is, as has been so 
repeatedly mentioned on this floor, a 
record showing that we have excelled 
all our allies and all our adversaries 
combined. 

Mr. President, reverting again to the 
question whether the enactment of the 
conference bill is needed for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war, in other 
words whether its enactment will bring 
that final result into which the other 
alleged reasons simmer down, namely 
substantial additional production, I sub- 
mit that, although I do not by any means 
fail to assign proper credit to the mili- 
tary and naval and civil authorities of 
cur Government for their splendid, glor- 
ious, industrious, and honorable achieve- 
ment, nevertheless, on the question as 
to what method of attracting labor to 
war plants will bring akout maximum 
production, the views of management 
and labor are of more value and en- 
titled to more weight as evidence than 
are the views of persons who are not 
actively engaged in the production of 
commodities. x 

So, Mr. President, in conclusion, as 
I approach the vote upon this momen- 
tous bill concerning which I have en- 
gaged in small part in this historic de- 
bate—for I believe it is a historic 
debate—I am compelled first to the con- 
clusion that the Congress has adequate 
power to pass this legislation; second, 
that there is every reason for the appre- 
hension so vividly portrayed by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] yester- 
day and today; third, that regardless of 
this apprehension, the question ulti- 
mately resolves itself to the simple in- 
terrogatery whether or not the bill is 
necessary for the successful prosecution 
of the war. 

Mr. President, there are three reasons 
assigned why the bill should be enacted. 
One, the effect on morale of our own 
soldiers. Two, the contrary effect on the 
morale of our enemies. Three, the 
alleged increase of production. I find 
my mind forced to consider that the three 
simmer into the last-mentioned reason; 
and upon the face of the record, upon 
the face of the evidence, upon the debate 
which has taken place in this notable 
body during these momentous days, Iam 
compelled to the conclusion that evi- 
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dence has not been adduced which shows 
that a measure of this type, with its 
dangers, with its comprehensive and 
tremendous grant of power to one indi- 
vidual, is necessary for the successful 
prosecution of the war. Therefore, my 
vote, Mr. President, will be in opposition 
to the adoption of the conference report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is nn agreeing to the conference 
report on House bill 1752. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll, 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Gerry Murray 
Austin Green O'Dantel 
Bailey Gurney O'Mahoney 
Ball Hart Pepper 
Bankhead Hatch Radcliffe 
Barkley Hickenlooper Reed 

Bilbo Hill Revercomb 
Brewster Johnson, Calif. Russel 
Briggs Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Brooks Johnston, S.C. Shipstead 
Buck Kilgore Smith 
Burton La Follette Stewart 
Bushfie!d Langer Taft 

Butler Lucas Taylor 
Byrd McCarran Thomas, Okla 
Capehart McClellan ‘Thomas, Utah 
Capper McFarland Tobey 
Connally McKellar Vandenberg 
Cordon McMahon Wheeler 
Donnell Magnuson Wherry 
Downey Maybank White 
Eastland Millikin Wiley 
EHender Moore Willis 
Futbright Moree Wilson 
George Murdock Young 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I had 
thought that I might make a very brief 
statement in regard to the conference re- 
port; but in order that we may have a 
vote and have it at once, I forego that 
opportunity and ask that the Senate now 
have a vote on the conference report, if 
it is at all possible. À 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the conference report on 
House bill 1752. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. O’MAHONEY, Mr. 
RUSSELL, and other Senators asked for 

-the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire merely to say that, as I announced 
at the opening of the debate, it is my in- 
tention, if and when the conference re- 
port is rejected, to move that the Senate 
ask for a further conference with the 
House, so that the measure may be re- 
considered in conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the conference report. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will eall the 
roll. 

The Legislative Clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MAGNUSON (when Mr. MITCH- 
ELL’s name was called). My colleague 
the junior Senator from Washington 
iMr. MITCHELL] is necessarily detained 
on the west coast on public business for 
the Mead committee. He has a pair with 
the senior Senator from Maryland: [Mr. 
Typrves]. I understand that if the Sen- 
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ator from Washington were present, he 
would vote “nay”, and that if the Senator 
from Maryland were present he would 
vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The senior Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gurrsy] is 
necessarily absent on public business. If 
he were present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. HATCH. My colleague the junior 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. CHAVEZ] 
is necessarily detained on important de- 
partmental business. 

Mr. HIEL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. Anprews], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hory], the Senator from Lousiana [Mr. 
Overton], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Scruenam], and the Senator from New 
York (Mr, WAGNER] are necessarily ab- 
sent. I am advised that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gtass] and the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Types] are absent from the Sn- 
ate because of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Meran] and the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. TUNNELL] are absent on official busi- 
ness with the Special Committee to In- 
vestigate the National Defense Program. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Wars] is absent on en inspection tour 
for the United States Navy. If present 
and voting he would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Florida {Mr. Anprews! is paired 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers]. I am advised that if present ~ 
and voting the Senator from Florida 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “nay.” The 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoey] is paired with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Mean]. I am advised 
that if present and voting the Senator 
from North Carolina would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from New York would 
vote “nay.” The Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Overton] is paired with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER]. 
If present and voing the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] is absent on 
oficis] business of the Senate as a Mem- 
ber of the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Program. I 
am advised that if present he would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawkes], who would vote “nay,” is 
paired on this question with the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], 
who would vote “yea.” Both Senators 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
ROBERTSON] is necessarily absent, If 
present he would vote “nay.” 

The- Senator from: Idaho  [Mr. 
‘THomas] is absent -because- of: illness. 
If present he would vote .“nay.”. 
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The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—29 
Austin Fulbright Radcliffe 
Bailey George Reed 
Ball Gurney Russell 
Bankhead Hart - Saltonstall 
Barkley Hatch Smith 
Brewster Hill Stewart 
Burton Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Byrd + McClellan Tobey 
Connally Maybank White 
Eastland O'Daniel 

NAYS—46 
Aiken Johnson, Calif. O’Mahoney 
Bilbo Johnson, Colo, Pepper 
Briggs Johnston, S.C. Revercomb 
Brooks Kilgore Shipstead 
Buck La Follette Taft 
Bushfield Langer Taylor 
Butler McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Capehart McFarland Vandenberg 
Capper McKellar Wheeler 
Cordon on Wherry 
Donnell ‘Magnuson Wiley 
Downey Millikin Willis 
Ellender Moore ‘Wilson 
Gerry Morse Young 
Green Murdock 
Hickenlooper Murray 

NOT VOTING—21 

Andrews Hawkes Robertson 
Bridges Hayden am 
Chandler Hoey ‘Thomas, Idaho 
Chavez Mead Tunnell 
Ferguson Mitchell Tydings 
Glass Myers Wagner 
Guffey Overton Walsh 


So the conference report was rejected. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate further insist upon 
its amendments, request a further con- 
ference thereon with the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Chair appointed Mr. THomas of Utah, 
Mr. Jounson of Colorado, Mr. 
O’Manoney, Mr. AUSTIN, and Mr. Burton 
conferees on the part of the Senate at 
the further conference. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, earlier 
in the day I stated that representatives 
of management, labor, and agriculture 
have approved the regulations issued by 
the War Manpower Commission. In ef- 
fect, that amounts to approval of com- 
pulsory regulation. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks the names of 
the representatives of labor, manage- 
ment, and agriculture who agreed to that 
proposal. 

There being no objection, the names 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

PRINCIPALS OF NATIONAL LABOR MANAGEMENT 
COMMISSION 
MANAGEMENT REPRESENTATIVES 

Conrad Cooper, assistant vice president in 
charge of operations of the Wheeling Steel 
Corporation. 

Eric A. Johnston, president, United States 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Frederick C. Crawford, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 


LABOR REPRESENTATIVES 


Wiliam Green, American Federation of 

bor. 

Philip Murray, Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. 


AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Edward A. O'Neal, president, Farm Bureau 
Federation, 
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James G. Patton, president, 
Farmers’ Unton. 
Albert S. Goss, master, National Grange. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, ordi- 
narily we would attempt to huve the Sen- 
ate return to executive session for the 
consideration of the treaty with Mexico; 
but in view of the hour, in view of the 
fact that another conference report is 
ready for consideration, and in view of 
the further fact that I am advised that 
consideration of the conference report 
will not take long, I wonder whether it 
will be possible to have the Senate con- 
sider and dispose of that report. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am very anxious 
to- have the Senate resume consideration 
of the water treaty between the United 
States and Mexico. We shunted it aside 
for a week, for discussion of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Aubrey Williams, but all te no 
avail; that nomination went up in a puff 
of smoke. Now the Senate has spent a 
week or more, a considerable length of 
time, on the manpower bill conference 
report, and it has gone up in a puff of 
smoke. I very much hope the majority 
leader will cooperate in helping obtain 
some action on the treaty. It has been 
before the Senate for a long time. It is 
a very important matter. It affects not 
only our material welfare but our inter- 
national attitude. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to my friend the Senator from 
Texas, the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, that it is my desire 
to cooperate in regard to the treaty; but, 
of course, the conference report is a 
privileged matter, and it might be in- 
jected at some other date. I thought 
that while we were in legislative session 
we might dispose of it, so that when we 
return to the consideration of the treaty 
with Mexico we could conclude its con- 
sideration without further interruption. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? q 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I wish to inquire of the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations whether the rumored or sug- 
gested reservations or amendments— 
whatever they may be called—to the 
treaty have taken form, and whether 
they will soon be available for our study. 

Mr.CONNALLY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that they are available now. I will 
give the Senator a copy. I have not yet 
formally submitted them, because I 
wished to confer with Senators who are 
interested, to see whether they are agree- 
able, before I have them printed in the 
RECORD. , - 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
President, about a week ago a promise 
was made that I was to have a copy of 
the reservations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I now tender the 
Senator a copy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of.California. I thank 
the Senator. The copy comes 10 days 
late, but I appreciate receiving it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senate has not 
been actively engaged in consideration 
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of the treaty for some time. Consid- 
eration of the conference report on the 
war manpower bill caused consideration 
of the treaty to be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Un- 
doubtedly, that. is true. May I retain 
this copy? 

Mr. CONNALLY. ‘The Senator may 
retain it. It is his copy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Does it 
cover all the objections which were 
made? 

Mr, CONNALLY. Yes. I believe it 
covers the main objections which had 
been urged by certain Senators. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Does 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
have a copy? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have loaned the 

nator from Virginia a copy, and I am 
having other copies made available. I 
am having copies multigraphed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. If the 
Senator will permit, I shall be glad to 
have my office prepare some copies. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall be very glad 
to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator from Texas if he ob- 
jects to the Senate proceeding to the 
consideration of the conference report on 
Senate bill 298? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the Senator 
from Kentucky assure us that consid- 
eration of the conference report can be 
completed today? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I believe so. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the Senator 
further assure us that when we resume 
consideration of the treaty we shall not 
be disturbed by every mosquito that 
comes along? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I assure the Senator 
from Texas that he will not be disturbed 
by any mosquito, but that possibly he 
may be disturbed by some hawk, 
(Laughter.] 


CONTINUATION OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BANKHEAD submitted the follow- 
ing report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 298) 
to continue Commodity Credit Corporation 
as an agency of the United States, increase 
its borrowing power, revise the basis of the 
annual appraisal of its assets, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses es 
follows: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
House and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed to be inserted by the House amend- 
ment insert the following: “That section 4 
of the act approved March 8, 1938 (52 Stat. 
108), as amended, is amended by striking out 
*$3,000,000,000’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$4,750,000,000". 

“Sec. 2. The provisions of subsection (c) cf 
section 381 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 67) are suspendéd until 
the expiration of the two-year period begin- 
ning with the 1st day of January immediately 
following the date on which the President, 
by proclamation, or the Congress, by concur- 
rent resolution, declares that hostilities in 
the present war have terminated. During the 
period of such suspension the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shail not sell any farm 
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commodity owned or controlled by it at less 
than the parity or comparable price therefor, 
excopt that the foregoing restriction shall not 
apply to (1) sales for new or byproduct uses; 
(2) sales of peanuts for the extraction of oil; 
(3) sales for export; (4) sales for seed or feed: 

vovided, That no wheat or corn shall be sold 
for feed at less than parity price for corn at 
the time such sale is made: And provided 
jurther, That in making regional adjustments 
in the sale price of corn or wheat for feed, 
the minimum price need not be higher in 
any area than the United States average par- 
ity price for corn; (5) sales of commodities 
which have substantially deteriorated in 
qvality or of nonbesic. perishable commodi- 
tics where there is danger of loss or waste 
throvg: spoilage; or (6) sales for the purpose 
of establishing claims against persons who 
have committed fraud, misrepresentation, or 
other wrongful acts with respect to the com- 
mcdity. The method that is now used for 
the purposes of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion loans for determining the parity price or 
its equivalent for seven-eighths-inch Mid- 
dling cotton at the average location used in 
fixing the kase loan rate for cotton shall also 
be used for determining the parity price for 
seven-eighths-inch Middling cotton at such 
average location for the purposes of this 
section. 

“Sec. 3. The last paragraph of section 2 (e) 
óf the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 
as amended by the Stabilization Extension 
£ct of 10944, shall not apply to the operations 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation for the 
fiscal: year ending June 30, 1946: Provided, 
That the making of subsidy payments and 
the buying of commodities for resale at a 
loss, by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
shall be limited as follows: Obligations for 
making such payments and absorbing such 
losses may be incurred and paid by the Com- 
mcdity Credit Corporation (a) in such 
amounts as may be necessary (1) to complete 
operations with respect to 1944 and prior year 
crop programs and (2) to fulfill obligations 
incurred prior to July 1, 1945, with respect to 
1945 and prior fiscal year noncrop programs; 
and (b) in amounts which do not involve 
subsidy payments or losses in excess of (1) 
$568,000,000 -for operations during the fiscal 
year ending June 20, 1946, with respect to the 
dairy production payment program, (2) 
$120,600,000 for operations during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, with respect to 
other noncrop programs, including the feed- 
wheat program, and (3) $225,000,000 with re- 
spect to the 1945 crop program operations: 
Provided, That not to exceed 10 per centum 
of each amount specified in clauses (b) (1), 
(2), and (3) shall be available interchange- 
ably for the operations described in such 
clauses but in no case shall the total subsidy 
payments and losses absorbed under any one 
of such clauses be increased by more than 10 
per centum; Provided further, That in carry- 
ing out the dairy production payment pro- 
gram, beginning April 1, 1945, the rate of 
payment for pound of butterfat delivered 
shall not be less than 25 per centum of the 
national weighted average rate of payment 
per one hundred pounds of whole milk de- 
livered. 

“SEC. 4. The first two sentences of section 1 
of the act approved March 8, 1938 (52 Stat. 
107), as amended. are amended to read as 
follows: 

““As of the 30th of June in each year and 
as soon as possible thereafter, beginning with 
June 30, 1945, an appraisal of all of the assets 
and liabilities of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for the purpose of determining the 
net worth of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion shall be made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The value of assets shall be deter- 
mined on the basis of the cost of such assets 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation, or in- 
sofar as practicable; the average market price 
of such assets furing the last month of the 
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fiscal year covered by the appraisal, which- 
ever is the lower, and a report of any such 
appraisal shall be submitted to the Fresident 
@s scon as possible after it has been made.’ 
“Sec. 5. The first sentence of subsection (a) 
of section 7 of the act approved January 31, 
1935 (48 Stat. 4), as amendcd, is amended by 
striking out ‘June 30, 1945" and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘June 30, 1947’.” 
And the House agree to the same. 
R. F. WACNER, 
J. H. BANKHEAD, 
Gero. RADCLIFFE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Brent SPENCE, 
PAUL Brown, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
JESSE P. WOLCOTT, 
FRED L. CRAWFO2D, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the conference report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? The Chair hears 
none, and the question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, Ibe- 
lieve there is but one point in disagree- 
ment. I refer to the question pertaining 
to the additional amount which will be 
added to the borrowing power of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Full hearings were held on the bill, 
both in the Senate andin the House. The 
Senate committee reduced the amount 
which had been requested by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Request had been 
made for an increase in credit limit from 
$3,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000. The 
committee reduced the amount to $4,- 
500,000,000. The action of the committee 
was agreed to by the Senate. The bill 
was passed by the Senate and sent to 
conference. 

The House committee reported in 
favor of $5,000,000,000. The bill went to 
the floor of the House and a vote was had 
on the question of reducing the figure of 
$5,000,090,000. One vote was on the ques- 
tion of a reduction to $4,000,000,000, and 
another vote was on the question of a 
reduction to $4,500,000,000. On each vote 
the House declined to agree to the reduc- 
tion and passed the bill providing for 
$5,000,000,000. The Department of Agri- 
culture had requested that amount. A 
conference committee was appointed. 
In addition to the point to which I have 
referred, a few other minor points were 
involved, but they were adjusted. 

After the second meeting of the con- 
ference committee, or possibly the 
third—I am not sure which—and after 
full consideration and discussion, the 
conference agreed to divide the dif- 
ference between the amount as passed 
by the Senate and the amount as passed 
by the House. It seemed to be about the 
only way in which the conferees could 
agree. By reason of the positive votes in 
the House the conferees of the House at 
first declined to yield. For some time 
the conferees on the part of the Senate 
declined to yield from the figure $4,- 
500,000,000. Finally, the conferees on the 
part of the House made a proposal to re- 
duce the amount of the authorization to 
$4,750,000,000, which was, of course, ar- 
rived at by dividing the difference be- 
tween the two Houses. 
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The Senate conferees then voted to 
accept the offer and settle the question 
on the basis of $4,750,000,000, although 
the Department of Agriculture . hed 
stated that $5,000,000,000 would be 
needed. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. TAFT], 
who was a member of the conference 
committee, and who was the author 
of the four-and-a-half-biilion-dollar 
amendment in the Senate, declined to 
sign the conference report. 

Mr. TAFT. Myr. President, will the 
Senator yicld? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT, I think the Senator from 
Alabama should add the name of the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Torey], who also declined to sign the 
conference report. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; the Senator 
from New Hampshire agreed with the 
Senator from Ohio and declined to sign 
the conference report, 

The question before the Senate is 
whether or not the adjustment agreed to 
by a majority of the conferees on the 
part of the Senate, and by all the con- 
ferees on the part of the House—I be- 
lieve they all agreed—is to be adopted or 
the whole conference report rejected. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. For what purpose was 
the $5,000,000,000 to be used? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No specific use was 
set forth for that exact amount of money. 

Mr, Jones, the War Food Administra- 
tor, appeared before the Senate com- 
mittee and also before the House com- 
mittee. He was in consultation with the 
Senators handling the matter. 

Of course, it is practically impossible 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to anticipate its exact needs over a period 
of 2 or 3 years, when changes are taking 
place, when prices are fluctuating, when 
money is needed to support one price 
here and another price there, or to apply 
a subsidy here and another subsidy there, 
or make loans. It must be understood 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
makes loans, and supports prices when- 
ever price supports are required. 

Mr. AIKEN. Has a designated amount 
been named for dairy subsidies? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; an amount 
was added by the Senate for dairy sub- 
sidies. 

Mr. AIKEN. Was it later changed? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No. There was no 
dispute about it. The amount which the 
Senate had inserted in the bill was in- 
creased somewhat by the House, and 
there was no controversy about it in the 
conference committee. £ 

As I understand, the subsidy item is 
eliminated by the agreement. 

Mr. AIKEN. The $250,000,000 which 
has been eliminated is a sum which could 
have been used for unforeseen contin- 
gencies? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is correct. 
Of course, the Senator knows, because 
he is a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and keeps in 
touch with cverything of interest to the 
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farmer, that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is to agriculture what the 
R. F. C. is to business. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It takes care, 
within the authorization of the law, 
of any financial needs which require 
relief, and no one can foresee what may 
be needed. In the first place, labor is 
scarce on the farm. We do not know 
whether the production of food crops 
this year will be anything like what it 
bas been in the last 3 or 4 or 5 years, 
with ideal weather and ample manpower. 
We do not know what supporting prices 
are going to be required. We do not 
know what the needs will be for lend- 
lease and for the Army and for emer- 
gencies. 

Of course, if the money is not needed, 
it will not be spent. This is not an ap- 
propriation; it is merely an authoriza- 
tion similar to that for the R. F. C. and 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
which have authorizations along the 
same lines. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator is satis- 
fied that the amount approved by the 
conference committee would take care of 
everything now in sight—— 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I could not say 
that. I think that in a year of emer- 
gency, such as the present year, it is the 
best we could do, the best the War Food 
Administration could do in making up 
the estimates. They first thought they 
could get along with the four and a half 
billion dollars, but later, in view of de- 
velopments, they decided they really 
should have the $5,000,000. If the money 
is not needed, as I have said, is will not 
be spent; but if it is needed, it will be 
of very great assistance. 

Of course, the report is a.compromise. 
The House has practically adjourned for 
2 weeks or longer, and the War Food Ad- 
ministrator is anxious to have the con- 
ference report adopted. He cannot 
make announcements of some plans 
which are contemplated until this au- 
thorization is made. So it would be very 
unfortunate to delay longer action on 
the conference report. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator is satis- 
fied that the compromise reached be- 
tween the two committees is a fair one, 
I certainly hope the report will be agreed 
to. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. [I think it is as fair 
a compromise as could be reached. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I am not on the com- 
mittee and have just read the confer- 
ence report for the first time. There is 
a great deal said about wheat and cot- 
ton and dairy products. Has this meas- 
ure any connection at all with the flax 
program? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It provides what- 
ever is necessary to carry out the flax 
program. The flax program was con- 
sidered. There is no controversy about 
that. 

Mr. LANGER. I notice it does not use 
the word “fiax” anywhere, but I sup- 
pose that is covered by reference to some 
measure. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We put flax in the 
crop-insurance bill. 
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Mr. LANGER. I know, but is flax cov- 
ered by this measure? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 
about that. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. There is no mention of 
flax in the program presented to justify 
the additional allowance. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is not based on 
flax. 

Mr. TAFT. There is a long list of 
products, but no mention of flax. 

Mr. LANGER. Where could I get a 
list of the products which are covered? 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator will find it 
in the Senate committee hearings. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the Senator from 
Ohio will permit an interruption, I think 
$30,000,000 was otherwise specifically au- 
thorizec for flax. The committee gave a 
good deal of consideration, at one time 
or another, to increasing the production 
of flax. I think some of the money au- 
thorized can be used for flax. 

Mr. LANGER. I remember about the 
$30,000,000, and I notice the pending bill 
takes care of some debts that were owing 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
some time ago. The Senator is familiar 
with the fact that $10 an acre was prom- 
ised to the farmers 2 years ago if they 
would raise flax, but it was never paid. 
I wondered whether that was included 
in this bill. 

.Mr. BANKHEAD. If it was included, 
it was in a general estimate: by the War 
Food Administration. This is not a de- 
ficiency appropriation, is not so intended; 
it is an authorization for work in the 
future. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. In the Senate committee 
hearings there is a list, and at the bottom 
of the page is contained an item, “Re- 
serve for other programs, $50,000,000." 

My understanding is that the flax 
situation is covered by*some other legis- 
lation, not by this. 

Mr. LANGER. I remember the $30,- 
000,000 appropriation, but the Senator is 
familiar with the fact that 2 years ago 
farmers were promised $10 an acre for 
raising flax. Thousands of farmers 
seeded the flax, but never got the money. 

Mr. TAFT. I have heard that; I am 
not familiar with it. 

Mr. LANGER. I wondered if the $50,- 
000,000 would cover that. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think it is in- 
tended, because flax was never men- 
tioned in the testimony at any time. My 
understanding was that the flax was 
covered by some other legislation and 
some other appropriation; but I cannot 
be certain of that. 

Mr. LANGER. The $30,000,000 covers 
only the 1945 flax program, and I won- 
dered if we could not get in the 1944 pro- 
gram. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think we can get 
anything in now, because this is a con- 
ference report, and it- cannot be 
amended. 

Mr. LANGER. But perhaps we might 
send it back to conference and get it in. 

Mr. TAFT. That would be my prefer- 
ence, 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was going to suggest 
that the authorization for flax payments 
is covered in the crop-insurance law 
Congress passed some time ago; at least, 
that is my recollection. It was to the 
amount of $30,000,000, as I recall. 

Mr. LANGER. But that was only for 
the 1945 crop. The farmers want to get 
payment for the 1944 crop. They never 
got their $10 an acre. 

Mr. AIKEN. If there is anything ow- 
ing the farmers for the 1944 crop, it 
seems to me Congress should see that it 
is paid. I certainly would be glad to do 
what I could toward helping to have 
provision made for its payment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
with reference to the first two or three 
lines on page 2 of the conference report 
which have to do with “sales of commodi- 
ties which have substantially deterio- 
rated in quality or of nonbasie perish- 
able commodities where there is danger 
of loss or waste through spoilage.” 

Was there any testimony, or was any- 
thing shown by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, concerning food which 
Spoiled or losses sustained by the storage 
of eggs and the 20,000,000 pounds of lard 
that went into the open tanks? Would 
this bill pay for those losses? 

Mr. TAFT. Frankly, I do not remem- 
ber whether there was any testimony to 
that effect or not. I think it is admitted 
that some food has spoiled and that there 
have been losses. Some of the losses of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in the 
past have covered such items. 

The provision to which the Senator has 
referred, which is a provision of the 
House bill which we accepted, provides 
that if foods have substantially deterio- 
rated in quality or are nonbasic perish- 
able commodities as to which there is 
danger of loss or waste through spoilage, 
that shall be taken into consideration. 

Up to this time the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has had some doubt about 
its ability to sell food which has not 
spoiled, but as to which there is only 
danger of spoilage. I do not know why 
they have doubt about it, but apparently 
the reason why some commodities have 
spoiled is that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation could not sell, owing to some 
limitations on price, or against selling 
below parity, or some other restraint. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr, TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I merely wish to say to 
the Senator from Nebraska that if he 
has in mind—and I think he has; I know 
I have—the tremendous loss of 5,000,000 
cases of eggs which ensued and which is 
just too bad, manifestly that loss was ab- 
sorbed by the appropriation for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is one of the 
things I desired to inquire about. I 
should like to ask another question of the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio. I in- 
serted in the Recorp yesterday three let- 
ters I received from a wholesale grocery 
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company in Texas which listed, as ap- 
pears on page 3011 of the Recorp, more 
than 105,000 cases of food which has been 
declared surplus property and is now be- 
ing offered for sale. On the next page 
was listed thousands of cases more. 
What I should like to ask the distin- 
guished Senator is, Where does the sur- 
plus property come from, and is there a 
loss on it, and is that taken care of, in 
part, by this appropriation? 

Mr. TAFT. I can only make the as- 
sumption that it is not. No Commodity 
Credit Corporation property would be 
declared surplus, as I understand. Sur- 
plus property must be Army supplies, or 
Navy supplies; or Treasury procurement 
supplies, or supplies of some one of the 
procurement agencies of the Govern- 
ment. As a general thing, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has a right 
to sell whenever it wishes to do so, and 
it buys and sells constantly. It has a 
revolving fund. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I un- 
Cerstand that under the Steagall Act it 
is the Corporation’s duty to support 
prices by placing floors under meats and 
under grains, and so forth. So the Cor- 
poration does own commodities, does it 
not? The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion buys and stores commodities. 

Mr. TAFT. Oh yes. I will give a list of 
them in a moment. They have some 
$2,000,000,000 worth of commodities at 
the present time. 

Mr. WHERRY. How many dollars’ 
worth? 

Mr. TAFT. Two billion dollars’ worth 
at the present time. 

Mr. President, the point involved in the 
disagreement is a narrow but I think a 
very important one. I think the Senate 
conferees agreed with the House con- 
ferees on every item of the bill until we 
came to the question of the total authori- 
zation to be given the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for borrowing. We, for in- 
stance, agreed to an increase of $68,000,- 
000 in the subsidy for dairy products 
which the House had provided and upon 
which it insisted. In general we accept- 
ed the House bill. Then we came to the 
item which involves the increased bor- 
rowing power of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. The Corporation had orig- 
inally requested a borrowing power of 
$5,000,000,000. The Corporation now 
has a borrowing power of $3,000,000,000. 
It asked for an increase of $2,000,000,000. 
It had much less.in the beginning, but 
the amount has been gradually increased. 

Now it is proposed in one bite to in- 
crease the borrowing power about 66 per- 
cent, up to $5,000,000,000, The Senate 
committee reduced that to $4,500,000,000. 
I think I can show that $4,000,000,000 
would be ample. We have been criticized 
over and over again for the tremendous 
borrowing power we have given the 
R.F.C. We heard such criticism during 
the debate on the nomination of Mr. 
Wallace. The criticism was that we had 
been perfectly lavish in allowing the bor- 
rowing of vast sums. Here is a case 
where that question comes up again. 
The matter ought to be considered like 
an appropriation, and in my opinion we 
ought not to grant this additional bor- 
rowing power unless Mr. Jones and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation can show 
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that the amount is actually needed, and 
I maintain they have not shownit. Asa 
matter of fact, when Mr- Jones was be- 
fore the Senate committee he testified 
with regard to a proposal that the $2,- 
000,000,000 increase requested in borrow- 
ing power be cut to a billion and one- 
half as follows: 

I think We can do ail we planned to do 
within the terms of that, but I can under- 
stand the position of the committee. I think 


-we can do everything within that, and I 


think with a billion and a half we could get 
the job done, and if an emergency arose come 
back and ask for more. However, with the 
restrictions you have in here, I think the 
$2,609,000,000 would be more desirable. 


Again he said: 

I am perfectly willing for you to write in 
any reasonable restriction on the use of the 
funds that will keep us from going wild, but 
I would like to have as nearly as possible the 
amount authorized so we could give assur- 
ance to the farmer that Congress was going 
to carry this out. I think it would be better 
to get the full amount. However, if Congress 
feels that it is wise to limit to a billion and 
a half, all right. . 


And again in the House committee 
hearings he was asked the same question, 
and he said: 

We preferred the $2,000,000,000 because we 
felt, from the psychology of the situation, K 
was better to have an assurance ° * 
The Senate committee took action etai 
it to $1,500,000,000. I think it is probable 
that that will be suficient for the period in- 
tended. If it is not we can come back and 
ask for additional authority. I should have 
preferred that it be $2,000,000,000. But I do 
not think we would be severely handicanped 
at this figure, if that proves to be the wis- 
dom of the committee. 


My own opinion, Mr. President, was 
that $4,000,000,000 would be suficient, 
and when Mr. Jones testified before the 
Senate committee in effect we compro- 
mised with him and made it $4,500,000,- 
000. Then the measure went to the 
House, which compromised and made the 
amount four and three-quarter billions. 
Then if we add the $250,000,000 appro- 
priated last week after only an inconsid- 
erable contest. Mr. Jones gets the whole 
$5,000,000,000 he asks for. 

Mr. President, I do not think there is 
any need for this additional money. As 
a matter of fact the fund is a revolving 
one. It is true that what goes into sub- 
sidies is lost, but there is a provision in 
the statute that the amount lost shall be 
replaced by appropriation, and we did 
replace $250,000,000 of losses only last 
week. Weare going to be faced immedi- 
ately after July with further losses, and 
we will be asked to appropriate $500,000,- 
000 or $600,000,000 more for losses which 
occurred during the present fiscal year. 
So in effect we can consider this as a 
revolving fund, and the question is how 
much of a revolving fund is necessary. 

At the present time the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has invested, so to 
speak, in commodities, about $2,000,000,- 
000. It now owns or holds under lease 
6,373,000 bales of cotton costing $541,- 
000,000. It now holds, or held at the time 
of this statement, 263,000,000 bushels of 
wheat costing $375,000,000. I am quite 
certain that most of it has been sold 
since that time, and cash has been paid 
for it. The Corporation held on Octo- 
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ber 31, 1944, 331,000,000 pounds of wool 
costing $174,000,000; 201,000,000 pounds 
of tobacco costing $158,000,000; and 606,- 
600,000 pounds of dairy and poultry 
products costing $229,009,000. That is 
where the loss occurred to which the 
Senator from Nebraska referred. It 
holds miscellaneous commodities costing 
$550,000,000, or a total of $2,031,000,000. 

Mr. AIKEN. What is the date of that 
statement? 

Mr. TAFT. The date is October 31, 
1944. It is the last balance sheet the 
Corporation was able to give us. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

‘Mr. TAFT.. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Thatis the loss which 
has been incurred, and for the reasons I 
mentioned? 

Mr. TAFT. No; this is not a loss. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is it? 

Mr. TAFT. This represents $2,000,- 
000,000 of the presently authorized 
$3,000,000,600 which is invested in com- 
modities today. 

Mr. TOBEY. That is the Commodity 
Credit Corporation inventory. 

Mr. TAFT. The only justification for 
any increase in borrowing power is that 
the Corporation must increase its in- 
ventory, and the plan as presented con- 
tains a long list of additional products 
which it desires to acquire. If we should 
provide exactly the additional amount 
for which the Corporation asks, which is 
$2,000,060,000 more purchasing power, 
the Corporation would buy additional 
cotton, additional wheat, additional wool, 
additional tobacco, additional dairy 
products, and additional miscellaneous 
producis. 

The figures which are presented to 
justify this request, which are contained 
in the hearings, show that the Corpora- 
tion wants money to be able to acquire 
3,600,000 additional bales of cotton, 
which would give it at the end of this 
period 10,000,000 bales of cotton. It 
wants to acquire, or thinks it may have 
to acquire, 350,000,000 more bushels of 
wheat, costing $500,000,000, which would 
give it a total of over 600,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. 

For wool it is proposing to spend $247,- 
000,000 in addition to the $174,000,000 
already invested, to acquire a total of 
831,000,000 pounds of wool, far more than 
the entire crop of wool in this country. 

For tobacco it proposes to spend $86,- 
000,900 more, for dairy products another 
$100,000,000, and for miscellaneous prod- 
ucts $650,000,000. 

Mr. President, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has not shown any neces- 
sity for doing that. In fact, so far as 
the additional $500,000,000 requested fer 
wheat is concerned, I do not think there 
is any question whatever that at the end 
of the next fiscal year there will be a 
smaller holding of wheat than there was 
on October 31, 1944. 

In other words, instead of needing for 
wheat $500,000,000 more which the Cor- 
poration is requesting, it is likely that 
it will receive back in cash some $250,- 
000,000 of the money already invested in 
wheat, because the situation is that to- 
day there is a shortage of wheat in the 
world, and every pound of wheat and 
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every pound of flour which can be. pro- 
duced will be required to feed the people 
of the world-in the next 12 months. So 
I think the picture upon which this re- 
quest is based is simply fantastic. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

‘Mr. AIKEN. Is there any estimate as 
to any amount of corn the Corporation 
may have to purchase in order to main- 
tain the value under the Steagall amend- 
ment? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; the estimate includes 
$130,500,000 for purchasé of corn. 

Mr. AIKEN. Did the Corporation not 
request this additional amount in antici- 
pation of the possibility that if the war 
ends the bottom may fall out, at least 
temporarily, from under farm markets? 
It did after the last war. 

.Mr. TAFT. Yes; but no one can see 
any justification for that. Since this 


estimate was made in October, the short- _ 
age has shifted. Today we have a short- | 


age of food. It may be necessary to buy 
10,000,000 bales of cotton, although I 
think that is a dangerously large amount 
for the Government to hold. But I can 
see no justification for the additional 
purchase of two wool crops. We have 
had no difficulty in getting rid of the 
wool crop. It comes in, and the Govern- 
ment buys it, and sells it within 6 months. 
So during a large part of the year there 
is no necessity for a great amount of 
money to carry the wool crop. 

Mr. AIKEN. Do we not now have 
stored large stocks of wool? 

Mr. TAFT. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation bought the wool crop; but 
today that crop is rapidly going out. I 
believe that within a very short time 
all the money invested in wool will be 
returned. 

Mr. AIKEN: The reason given for 
wanting the additional sum is that it 
ray be kept to maintain a floor under 
farm prices. 

Mr. TAFT. It may be necessary to 
buy great quantities of many products, 
but the Commodity Credit Corporation 
can sell the products it has today. In 
other words, this is a revolving fund. We 
already have $2,000,000,000 invested, 
which we cértainly ought to cash in if 
we possibly can. I do-not know why we 
cannot cash in all of the $2,000,000,000, 
except for the cotton, in which we have 
invested about a half a billion dollars. 

So on any reasonable estimate of re- 
quirements, the situation today is that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
$2,000,000,000 invested.- I am willing to 
give them another $1,000,000,000. to in- 
crease their holdings if they wish to do 
so, and another billion to take care of 
subsidies, until the money is refunded by 
appropriations. But I am perfectly con- 
vinced that a year from now they will 
actually have not 1 cent more invested 
in produets than is invested today. Yet 
once we authorize the borrowing power, 
the money is there. To say. that they 
will not use it unless they need it is not a 
true reflection of Government. opera- 
tions.-- Governments - ordinarily. - use. 
whatever they happen to wish to use; 
and they are very likely to use it whether 
they need it or not. 
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Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

‘Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY; It is not only not‘a true 
refiection of Government operations, but 
it is not a true reflection of human 
nature. 

Mr. TAFT. That is true. It is nota 
true reflection of human nature. Every 
department believes that its affairs: are 
most important. 

Furthermore, there is this to consider: 
I believe that this entire estimate was 
presented on the theory of a 2-year pe- 
riod. As a matter of fact, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation must come 
back to Congress next year, because the 
subsidy program will come to an end. 
We are authorizing subsidies for only 1 
year. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion must come back to Congress within 
12 months; and certainly by that time, 
even on its own estimate, it will not have 
used more than an additional billion to 
invest in commodities, plus the subsidy 
program. So I feel perfectly confident 
that $4,000,060,000 iS ample. I was will- 
ing to compromise with Mr. Jones on 
four and a half billion dollars, and so 
was he. Now, the House insists that the 
amount be increased. It insists that in 
addition to appropriating $250,000,000 
in. cash, the borrowing power be in- 
creased to $4,750,000. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator is in 
error about the House appropriating 
$250,000,000. The House has not yet ap- 
propriated it. 

Mr. TAFT. It has not? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No. 

Mr. TAFT. We approved the appro- 
priation in the Senate, however; and 
there is really a legal obligation to ap- 
propriate. The act provides that the 
impaired capital shall be made good once 
a year. I was in favor of the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The appropriation 
is in conference. 

Mr. TAFT. When the House put in 
the $5,000,000,000, it thought that the 
$250,000,000 was not going to be appro- 
priated, because it had left it out of the 
bill. 

Mr. President, all I have to say is that 
I cannot see any justification for more 
than $4,000,000,000. I was willing to 
compromise and make it four and a half 
billion. I do not believe that we ought 
to go 1 cent beyond that figure. On 
that basis, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and I refused to sign the conference 
report. I think it is a matter of prin- 
ciple. I believe that if we continue to 
authorize a Government corporation to 
borrow money and spend it, without ap- 
propriation, for anything that is within 
the power of the corporation—and its 
powers are practically unlimited—we 
should treat the matter with the same 
careful consideration and limitation as 
does the Appropriations Committee when 
it considers appropriations. 

Mr, . Mr. President, will 
the Senator.yield? - . z J 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Is the Senator from 
Ohio apprehensive that if the figure is 


- 000,000? 
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fixed at $4,750,000,000, more money will 
be loaned than if it is placed at $4,500,- 
I was fully: in accord with the 
views which. were expressed in favor of 
the figure—$4,500,000,000.. I believe that 
is. probably sufficient. I realize, how- 
ever, that it is mot possible for us to fore- 
cast with assurance just how rauch will 
be necessary; but the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has a definite pregram to 
carry out. 

Personally I felt very confident that 
$4,500,000,660 would probably be sufi- 
cient, and I so voted in committee. How- 
ever, when it was found that conferees on 
the part of the House held a different 
opinion, and that they were forecasting, 
as we were, as to what would be. neces- 
sary, both forecasts being on a more or 
less speculative basis, and were insisting 
upon $5,000,000,000, I was willing to go 
along to the extent of $4,750,000,000; but 
in doing so I did not think that the 
granting of the larger amount would 
necessarily mean that any more money 
would be loaned, I do not like the idea of 
appropriating money—if this can really 
be called an appropriation—or set- 
ting aside any sum of money which is not 
in any way necessary. I should like to 
have the impression of the Senator from 
Ohio as to whether he thinks there is 
likely to be any difference in the aggre- 
gate of loans, whichever the figure may 
be. 

Mr. TAFT. I refer to the case of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Today the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has practically unlimited power 
to borrow money. Why? Because in 
each of the authorizations to borrow 
money, we did not watch the situation 
closely. Wemade the sky the limit. We 
have never rescinded the power of. the 
Corporation. 

The power to borrow is unlike an ap- 
propriation. Once the power is given, it 
is there for all time to come; and it is 
most unlikely that we shall ever decrease 
the capital of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. I have never seen it done in 
the case of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation or any other corporation 
which we have created. It seems to me 
that as time goes on, if there is a limit, 
the tendency is to increase the program 
until the limit is reached, without com- 
ing back to Congress and again proving 
the need for some program. If the bor- 
rowing power exists, the pressure which 
makes a department hesitate at a new 
program is removed if the department 
has no necessity of coming to Congress 
for approval of a new program. It seems 
to me that granting additional borrowing 
power is even more important than 
granting additional appropriations. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I am thoroughly in 
accord with the idea of rigid economy; 
but I was desirous to know whether the 
Senator from Ohio thinks there would 
be any more loans made if the higher 
figure were established than if the lower 
amount were agreed upon. As I under- 
stand, the lending of this money is not 
a matter of arbitrary caprice but follows 
a set schedule. When demands are pre- 
sented in regard to certain commodities, 
loans are made really as a matter of 
course. We cannot forecast what these 
demands will be; but if requests are made 
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for loans, the loans will be made readily 
on the various commodities according to 
a fixed basis and program. 

Mr. TAFT. If we were to maintain a 
minimum price for the wool crop, that 
might be done for $50,000,000 without 
any difficulty. On the other hand, if a 
great deal more money is available, it 
may be decided that the Government 
should buy the wool crop for an indefi- 
nite period. That would require $150,- 
000,000 instead of $50,000,000; but since 
the money is there, the program can be 
proceeded with without reference to Con- 
gress. That is the kind of thing which 
is involved when additional power is 
given to proceed in a more expansive 
way, by a method whereby the Govern- 
ment has more power, engages in more 
activities, and gces further into private 
business. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Will the Senator 
amplify that statement? He speaks 
about. giving the Corporation more 
power. We know what that power is. 
We know what the program is. The 
Government wili undoubtedly lend what- 
ever it is called upon to lend on the 
various commodities. I should like to 
have the Senator tell me whether or not 
he thinks more will be loaned if the fig- 
ure is set at $4'750,000,000 than if it is 
placed at $4,500,000,000. Personally, I 
prefer the figure of $4,500,C00,000, but 
merely because the amount is smaller it 
would doubtless affect the aggregate of 
the loans made. There are, however, 
some uncertain factors as to the’basis of 
these loans. 

Mr. TAFT: Ithought I had answered 
the Senator’s question. There is a sup- 
port-loan program required for 2 years 
after the war, but that is not the only 
activity of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. It can do many other things. 
One of the things which it has done in 
the war—I do not say that it is not jus- 
tifled—is to buy the whole wool crop. 
The Government thus becomes the sole 
operator of the wool business. I believe 
that the wool interests wanted the Gov- 
ernment to do that during the war, but 
the Commodity Credit Corporation can 
go into business up to the limit of 
$5,000,000,000. In addition to the loans 
which it may have to make under this 
program, the more money it has the 
more it can go into business. Today, 
‘with $5,000,000,C00, it could take over 
the whole grain business if it so desired. 
It could buy and sell all the wheat in 
the United States, and the Government 
would have a complete monopoly of the 
wheat business. The more money we 
give the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
the more power it will have to do such 
things. Once we set up a corporation 
like this, its powers to operate in pri- 
vate business are almost unlimited. We 
ought to give it no more money than it 
needs. We should give it just enough 
money to co the things which we want 
done. It should not be given additional 
money or additional power. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE, I agree with the 
Senator from Ohio that it is ‘desirable 
to have all the restrictions possible, and 
we should do nothing whatever to en- 
courage extravagance, but I cannot for 
the life of me believe that the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation is going to run 
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amuck if we set the amount at $4,750,- 
000,000, whereas it will not do so if we 
leave the figure at $4,500,000,600. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator means that 
the $250,000,000 is not worth worrying 
about. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. 
that—of course not. 

Mr. TAFT. Iadmit the question is one 
of degree; but up to date, so far as I know, 
Government corporations have always 
been granted every cent of borrowing 
power they have requested, In effect, 
that is what Mr. Marvin Jones will be 
getting under the conference report. I 
think we should indicate as a matter of 
principle that we are not going to give 
them every cent they reauest and that 
they will have to justify every program 
they contemplate. Mr. Jones has not 
justified the program he has asked for. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I do not think the 
$250,000,000 invites any extravagance or 
additional loans. No one knows what 
the program will cost. The House of 
Representatives thought it would cost 
$5,000,000,000. The Senate thought it 
would cost ¢4,500,000,000. Everyone 


No; I do not say 


agrees that the Commodity Credit Cor- 


poration will handle the matter carefully. 
Again, I want to emphasize I was in favor 
of establishing the maximum lending 
power of the Corporation at $4,500,000,- 
060, but I am willing to vote for the other 
amount under the special circumstances. 
I do not think the additional grant would 
induce the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to launch upon a career of extrava- 
gance, but would be merely available 
should the definite program agreed upon 
chance to require the larger amount. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, let me give 
the Senator an example, a case in which 
large funds were available to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and the Cor- 
poration used the funds to initiate a pro- 
gram not authorized by Congress, or, in 
other words, in my opinion, illegal. I 
refer to the fact that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation paid subsidies to the 
milk producers of the country. I do not 
say that policy was not a wise one, but 
the Commodity Credit Corporation went 
ahead with that program, which now is 
costing the Government $590,000,000 a 
year, _The Corporation could not have 
gone ahead with that program if its bor- 
rowing power and lending power had 
been properly restricted. That particu- 
lar program might be a proper one; nev- 
ertheless, the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration undertook it without submitting 
it to Congress, without giving Congress 
an opportunity to express its judgment as 
to whether it thought the price of milk 
should be increased 2 cents or whether 
the dairy producers should be subsidized. 
The subsidy was established over the op- 
position of all the dairy producers, who 
asserted that the thing to do was to in- 
crease the price of milk. Why could the 
Commodity Credit Corporation do that? 
It could do it because it had $500,000,000 
worth of borrowing power more than it 
needed for its legitimate purposes. That 
is why it was able to go ahead with that 
program. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, ordinarily 
I would approve holding the Commodity 
Credit Corporation down to as small a 
borrowing power as possible, and requir- 
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ing it to come back to Congress if it 
required more money; but it seems to me 
we are now in rather unusual circum- 
stances. We do not know when the war 
in. Europe will end, though we hope it 
will end soon. We know that when it 
ends there will be a cut-back in buying 
for our armed services. 

We realize that more shipping will be 
available to transport food to the mar- 
kets of the world, but we also must 
realize that the markets of the world 
will not be in a condition to pay Ameri- 
can prices, and something will have to 
be done to maintain the agricultural 
prices of this country if we are not to 
see the purchasing power of farm people 
go down. It is obvious that the few 
months immediately following the end of 
the war will be the critical period during 
which there might be a collapse in farm 


prices, 


The Government is required-by the 
Steagall amendment to maintain a floor 
under-farm prices. I do not wish to 
take the chance of depriving the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation of this much 
borrowing power at this time, because 
the Corporation might have to use it very 
quickly. We know that some prices wiil 
collapse very quickly when the war in 
Europe ends, and we hope it will end very 
soon, 

So I would feel much better if the Com- 
mođity Credit Corporation had sum- 
cient borrowing power to enable it to 
continue its operations. The Corpora- 
tion may have exaggerated its need. It 
has done so before. Ordinarily we 
should proceed very carefully in connec- 
tion with a matter such as the one under 
consideration. However, last year when 
we made the appropriation for the Cor- 
poration we provided that its operations 
were to be placed under the scrutiny of 
the Office of the Comptroller General. 
That provision should be something of a 
safeguard. Fortunately, we have placed 
a number of other Government corpora- 
tions under the scrutiny of the Office of 
the Comptroller General since that time. 

Under present conditions I think it 
would be much safer to adopt the con- 
ference report and to authorize the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to have 
the additional $250,000,009 worth of pur- 
chasing power. It is true it would then 
have sufficient money to buy the whole 
wheat crop of the country or the whole 
wool crop, but it is also true that it may 
have to buy almost the entire wheat 
crop when the war in Europe ends, if 
the price begins to fall. I want the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to be ne 
to do so if it has to. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio has very cogently 
summed up the reasons which caused 
both himself and me to refuse to sign 
the conference report. I think he has 
made out a sufficient case. 

The fact remains that Marvin Jones— 
and let me say there is no man in Wash- 
ington for whom I have greater admira- 
tion; I was associated with him for 6 
years on the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, and he has my confidence—came 
before the committee, and in answer to 
the questions of the Senator from Ohio 
said he could get along well enough, in 
his judgment, with the four and one-half 
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billion dollars’ worth of borrowing power. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation 
asked for $5,000,000,000 worth of borrow- 
ing power. 

The Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency recommended that the 
borrowing power of the Corporation be 
fixed at $4,500,000,000. The bill carrying 
an authorization of that much borrowing 
power was passed by the Senate. The 
bill as passed by the House provided for 
$5,000,000,000 worth of borrowing power. 
Consequently, the bill went to confer- 
ence, and the House conferees agreed 
that the Corporation’s borrowing power 
should be $4,750,000,000. 

I wish to see Marvin Jones stay so 
close to the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Banking and Currency that 
if he needs more money he will come back 
to those committees. As the Senator 
from Ohio has said, he must return in a 
year in connection with the subsidy mat- 
ter, which perforce will expire then. I 
believe in consultation as frequently as 
possible between the heads of govern- 
mental agencies and the Congress. That 
is exactly what will occur if we limit the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to a bor- 
rowing power of $4,500,000,000, not $4,- 
750,000,000. If we limit it to the smaller 
amount, when Mr. Jones needs more 
money he will come back before our com- 
mittees and will justify the need. 

I call for support of action of the 
Senate in voting to give the Commodity 
Credit Corporation a borrowing power 
of $4,500,000,000, taking Mr. Marvin 
Jones’ word at par, and giving him what 
he told us he could get along with. 

Mr. President, I ask for a vote on the 
conference report. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is 
obvious that there will have to be a yea- 
and-nay vote on the conference report, 
and before that it will be necessary to 
have a quorum call. I ask unanimous 
consent that at the hour of 12:30 p. m. 
tomorrow the Senate shall proceed to 
vote on the question of adoption of the 
conference report by yea-and-nay vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, does the 
Senator mean to have the Senate vote on 
it without any further debate? 

Mr. BARKLEY. At 12:30 p. m.; yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, my re- 
quest involves the ordering of the yeas 
and nays on the question of agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the unanimous-consent request 
o the Senator from Kentucky is agreed 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky agree that 15 
minutes may be allotted to each side, the 
use of the time to be controlled, respec- 
tively, by the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and myself? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course I have no 
objection; but a part of the half hour 
will be taken up with a quorum call. 
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Whatever time is available for discussion 
will of course, be divided between the 
two sides. 

Mr. TAFT. Very well. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of exec- 
utive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF THE COMMERCE 
COMMITTEE 


Mr, PEPPER, from the Committee on 
Commerce, reported favorably the nomi- 
nation of Vice Admiral Russell R. 
Waesche, Commandant of the Coast 
Guard, to be an admiral in the United 
States Coast Guard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will proceed to state the nomina- 
tions on the calendar. 


THE JUDICIARY 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Jep JOHNSON, of Oklahoma, to 
be judge of the United States Customs 
Court. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, Mr. 
President, Representative JED JOHNSON 
is from my State of Oklahoma. He lives 
in my home congressional district. He 
has served in the House of Representa- 
tives for 18 years, and is now entering 
upon his nineteenth year. That means 
that he was elected to Congress 10 times. 
He succeeded me in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I have been. closely associ- 
ated with him for a long pericd of time. 

Representative JoHNSON was born in 
Texas, but educated in Oklahoma. He 
attended the University of Oklahoma 
and a university in Paris. He is well 
educated. He has had a vast amount 
of experience. He has been a mail car- 
rier, a salesman, a teacher, an editor, 
a lawyer, and a Representative in Con- 
gress for almost 19 years. So, Mr. Pres- 
ident, he is amply qualified to enter upon 
the duties of a Federal judge of the 
United States Customs Court. He is an 
able lawyer. He has practiced in the 
courts of Oklahoma, as well as in courts 
outside my State. He is eminently 
qualified by experience, education, and 
ability as a lawyer. He has been as- 
sociated with a highly successful law 
firm in southwestern Oklahoma. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I have the same high 
opinion of Representative JOHNSON as 
that which has been expressed by the 
Senator from Oklahoma. I wonder if 
we may be assured that in the event 
of his nomination being confirmed to- 
day, within a reasonable time he will 
terminate his service in the House of 
Representatives and assume the duties 
of his new position. 

Mr. THOMAS of- Oklahoma. Of 
course, I am not authorized to speak di- 
rectly for Representative JOHNSON, but 
I think I may speak for him indirectly. 

He is chairman of the Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations of 
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the House of Representatives, handling 
the Interior Department appropriation 
bill. He has been very much interested 
in that subject for several years. He 
has now completed the hearings on that 
bill. The bill is on the calendar and 
pending before the House of Represent- 
atives. It will be passed by the House 
within a few days after it resumes reg- 
ular sessions following its Easter vaca- 
tion. The bill will then come to the 
Senate and will not be here very long. 
I am advised that as soon as it has been 
disposee of by the Congress, Repre- 
sentative JoHNson will tender his resig- 
nation and assume his duties as judge 
of the United States Customs Court. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. I had the pleasure 
of attending the Oklahoma University 
Law School as a student with Repre- 
sentative JOHNSON. He was an outstand- 
ing student at that university. As has 
been pointed out by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oklahoma, Repre- 
sentative JoHNSON was a distinguished 
lawyer in the State of Oklahoma at the 
time he was elected a Member of Con- 
gress. He served his country during the 
First World War. He attended the Uni- 
versité de Clermont, France, where he 
studied international law. During his 
service as a Member of Congress he has 
proved himself to be a lawyer of marked 
ability. .In 1921 and in 1926 he served 
as State senator in the Oklahoma Legis- 
lature. Since 1927, as stated by the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma, he has 
been a Representative of his State in the 
National Congress from the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Oklahoma. He 
served as a delegate from the United 
States Congress to the twenty-fourth 
annual peace conference of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at Paris, France, in 
1927. He attended similar world peace 
conferences at Geneva, Switzerland, in 
1929, and at Paris, France, in 1937. 

I believe that Representative JOHN- 
son’s qualifications are of the very high- 
est. It was with pleasure that I reported 
his nomination from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, where it received the unanimous 
approval of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is, Will the Senate advise and consent to 
the nomination of JED JOHNSON to be 
judge of the United States Customs 
Court? 

The nomination was confirmed. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the next nomination on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Albert A. Ridge to be United 
States district judge for the western dis- 
trict of Missouri. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of John J. Wein to be United 
States marshal for the northern district 
of Ohio. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 
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POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominations of post- 
masters be confirmed en bloc and that 
the President be notified. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob-- 


jection, the nominations of postmasters 
are confirmed en bloc; and, without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


THE MARINE CORPS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Lt. Gen. Alexander A. Vandegrift 
to be a general in the United States Ma- 
rine Corps. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. BARELEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nominations in the Navy be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the Navy are 
confirmed en bloc. 


That completes the Executive Calen- _ 


dar. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
notified of all nominations confirmed to- 
day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 46 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
April 4, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 3 (legislative day of 
March 16), 1945: 

- THE JUDICIARY 

UNITED STATES CUSTOMS COURT 


Jeo Jounson to be judge of the United 
States Customs Court. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


Albert A. Ridge to be United States district 
judge for the western district of Missouri. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


John J. Wein to be United States marshal 
for the northern district of Ohio. 


In THE Navy 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY, FOR TEMFORARY 
SERVICE 


Richard S. Edwards to be admiral, to con- 
tinue while serving as Deputy Commander in 
Chief, United States Fleet, and Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

Henry K. Hewitt to be admiral. 

Thomas C. Kinkaid to be admiral, 

Walter S. Anderson to be vice admiral, to 
continue while serving as commander, Gulf 
sea frontier. 

William S. Farber to be vice admiral, to 
continue’ while serving as Subchtef of Naval 
Opcrations, 
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Arthur S. Carpender to be vice admiral, to 
continue while serving as commander, Mid- 
west naval area. 

James L. Kauffman to be vice admiral, to 
continue while serving as commander, Philip- 
pine sea frontier. 

Edward L. Cochrane to be vice admiral, to 
continue while serving as Chief of the Bureau 
of Ships. 

Edward J. Foy to be rear admiral in the 


Navy, to continue while serving as Deputy ' 


Commandant of Joint Army-Navy Staf Col- 
lege. 

Howard A. Flanigan to be rear admiral, on 
the retired list, to continue while serving as 
head of Naval Transportation Service, Office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Vance D. Chapline to be rear admiral in the 
Navy, to continue while serving as head of 
Fleet Maintenance Division, Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

Irving H. Mayfield to be rear admiral in the 
Navy, to continue while serving as chief of 
the United States naval mission to Chile. 

Harold M. Martin to be rear admiral in the 
Navy, to rank from September 11, 1943. 

Ernest W. Litch to be rear admiral, to rank 
from October 9, 1943. 

Thomas S. Comb: to be rear admiral, to 
rank from October 22, 1943. 

William M. Quigley’ to be commodore, to 
continue while serving as commander, United 
States naval base, Port Hueneme, Calif., and 
until reporting for other permanent duty, 
to rank from October 4, 1943. 

John H. Magruder, Jr., to be commodore, to 
continue while serving as deputy commander, 
forward area, central Pacific, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty, to rank 
from April 13, 1944. 

Clinton S. Braine, Jr., to be commodore, to 
continue while serving as commander, naval 
training station, Newport, R. I., and until 
reporting for other permanent duty, to rank 
from April 13, 1944. 

Vernon F. Grant to be commodore, on the 
retired list, to continue while serving as com- 
mander, naval air bases, Saipan, to rank 
from October 25, 1944. 

Stanley J. Michael to be commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving as commander, naval air 
bases, Twelfth Naval District, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty, to rank 
from December 23, 1944. 

Henry A. Schade to be commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving as head of the United 
States naval technical mission in Europe, and 
until reporting for other permanent duty, 
to rank from December 23, 1944. 

Robert O, Coman to be commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving on the staff of com- 
mander, western sea frontier, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty, to rank 
from April 12, 1943. 

Stewart A, Manahan to be commodore, to 
continue while serving as marine superin- 
tendent of the Panama Canal, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty. 

Elliott B. Nixon to be commodore, to con- 
‘tinue while serving as chief of staff to com- 
mander, Fourth Fleet, and until reporting 
for other permanent duty. 

John R., Palmer to be commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving as commander of a trans- 
port squadron, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Horace D. Clarke to be commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving .as commander, naval 
training station, Norfolk, Va., and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty. 

Tully Shelley to be commodore, to continue 
while serving as intelligence officer, Twelfth 
Fleet, and until reporting for other perma- 
nent duty. 

Randall E. Dees to be commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving as personnel officer, Pa- 
cific Fleet; and until reporting for other per- 
manent duty. 
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John V. Murphy to be commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving es Deputy Director of 
Naval Communications, and until reporting 
for other permanent duty. 

Thomas B. Inglis to be commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving as Deputy Director of 
Naval Intelligence, Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty. 

Earl E; Stone to be commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving on the staff (communi- 
cations) of the commander in chief, United 
States Pacific Fleet, end until reporting for 
other permanent duty. 

Jacob H. Jacobson to be commodore, ta 
continue while serving as commander, 
United States naval operating base, Leyte, 
and until reporting for other permanent 
duty. 

Wallace M. Dillon to be commodore, to 
continue while serving as commander of a 
naval air base, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Houston L. Maples to be commodore, to 
continue while serving as a member of the 
United States Military Mission, Moscow, and 
until reporting for other permanent duty. 

Augustus J. Wellings to be commodore, to 
continue while serving as director of inspec- 
tion administration, Office of Procurement 
and Material, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Robert E. Robinson, Jr., to be commodore, 
to continue while serving as chief of staff 
to commander, North Pacific Force, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 

John F, Rees to be commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving on the staff (shipping) 
of the commander in chief, Un''ed States Pa- 
cific Fleet, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty, ; 

Raymond D. Tarbuck to be commodore, to 
continue while serving as chief of staff and 
aide to commander, Seventh Amphibious 
Force, and until reporting for other perma- 
nent duty. 

Richard P. Glass to be commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving as chief of staff to com- 
mander, South Pacific Force, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty. 

Frank R, Talbot to be commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving as deputy chief of staff, 
Tenth Army, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

John P. Whitney to be commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving as deputy commander, 
Naval Air Transport Service, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty. 

John Harper to be medical director, with 
the rank of rear admiral, to rank from Sep- 
tember 16, 1942. 

William W. Hargrave to be medical di- 
rector, with the rank of commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving as Chief of Personnel Di- 
vision, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, and 
until reporting for other permanent duty. 

Joel T. Boone to be medical director, with 
the rank of commodore, to continue while 
serving as fleet medical officer, Third Fleet, 
and until reporting for other permanent 
duty. 

John P, Owen to be medical director, with 
the rank of commodore, to continue while 
serving as fieet medical officer, Seventh Fleet, 
and until reporting for other permanent 
duty. 

Thomas C. Anderson to be medical director, 
with the rank of commodore, to continue 
while serving on the staff (medical) of the 
commander in chief, United States Pacific 
Fleet, and until reporting for other perma- 
nent duty. 

Morton D. Willcutts to be medical director, 
with the rank of commodore, to continue 
while serving as fleet medical officer, Fifth 
Fleet, and until reporting for other perma- 
nent duty. 

John C. Adams'to be medical director, with 
the rank of commodore, to continue while 
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serving as Chief of Aviation Medicine Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, and 
until reporting for other permanent duty. 

Carlton L. Andrus to be medical director, 
with the rank of commodore, to continue 
while serving as Chief of Planning Division, 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 

Edwin D. Foster to be pay director, with 
the rank of rear admiral, to rank from June 
18, 1943. 

Morton L. Ring to be pay director, with 
the rank of rear admiral, to rank from April 
19, 1943. 

Murrey L. Royar to be pay director, with 
the rank of rear admiral, to rank from June 
18, 1943. 

William R. Bowne to be pay director, on 
the retired list, with the rank of commodore, 
to continue while serving as district supply 
officer, Third Naval District. 

David W. Mitchell. to be pay director, with 
the rank of commodore, to continue while 
serving as fleet supply officer, Service Force, 
United States Atiantic Fleet, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty. 

* . William R. Ryan to be pay director, with 
the rank of commodore, to continue while 
serving as supply officer, staff of commander, 
United States Naval Forces, Europe, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 

Archie A. Antrim to be pay director, with 
the rank of commodore, to continue while 
serving as planning and logistics officer, Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Accounts, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty. 

Charles W. Fox to be pay director, with 
the rank of commodore, to continue while 
serving as supply officer in command, naval 
supply depot, Mechanicsburg, Pa., and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 

Joseph L. Herlihy to be pay director, with 
the rank of commodore, to continue while 
serving as fleet supply officer, Service Force, 
United States Pacific Fleet, and until report- 
ing for other permanent duty. 

William H. Smith to be civil engineer, with 
the rank of rear admiral, to rank from Jan- 
uary 2, 1943. 

Edward L. Marshall to be civil engineer, 
with the rank of rear admiral, to rank from 
January 2, 1943. 

William O. Hiltabidie to be civil engineer, 
with the rank of commodore, to continue 
while serving as officer in charge of a naval 
construction brigade, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty. 

Paul J. Halloran to be civil engineer, with 
the.r.ank.of~commodore, to continue while 
serving as officer in charge of a naval con- 
struction brigade, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty. 

Beauford W. Fink, Jr., to be civil engineer, 
with the rank of commodore, to continue 
while serving on the staff (construction) of 
the commander in chief, United States Pacific 
Fleet, and until reporting for other perma- 
nent duty. 

Wallace B. Short to be civil engineer, with 
the rank of commodore, to continue while 
serving as officer in charge of a naval con- 
struction brigade, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty. 

Robert C. Johnson to be civil engineer, 
United States Naval Reserve, with the rank 
of commodore, to continue while serving as 
officer in charge of a naval construction 
brigade. 

Claire C. Seabury to be civil engineer, with 
the rank of commodore, to continue while 
serving as officer in charge of a naval con- 
struction brigade, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty. 

Robert H. Meade to be civil engineer, with 
the rank of commodore, to continue while 
serving as officer in charge of a naval con- 
struction brigade, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty. 
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In THE MARINE Corps 
TO BE GENERAL 
Lt. Gen. Alexander A. Vandergrift to be 
general in the United States Marine Corps. 
POSTMASTERS 
FLORIDA 
William F. Johnson, River Junction. 
OHIO 


Clayton L. Rupright, Beaverdam. 
Ruth W. Steuart, Brookfield. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4, 1945 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, in this moment of 
quietness, hushing all discordant noises 
that we may hear Thy voice, we would 
ponder the pattern our lives are weav- 
ing, as we bow in Thy searching pres- 
ence unto whom all hearts are open and 
from whom no desires are hid. When 
in the light of Thy righteousness and 
truth we examine ourselves, our recreant 
hearts are filled with regret and discon- 
tent; for we confess that we have missed 
the shining mark and come short of the 
glory. Yet, even in our failure to attain, 
we are lured by the haunting creed that 
life is a capacity for the highest. Help 
us to make it a pursuit of the best and, 
casting aside all counsels of despair, press 
on with buoyant feet, firm in the faith 
that for ourselves, our, Nation, and for 
our world the best is yet to be. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Tuesday, April 3, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


CONTINUATION OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the conference report on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
298) to continue the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as an agency of the United 
States, increase its borrowing power, re- 
vise the basis of the annual appraisal of 
its assets, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Briggs Connally 
Austin Buck Cordon 
Bailey m Donnell 
Ball Bushfield Downey 
Bankhe Butler Eastland 
Barkley Byrd Ellender 
Bilbo Capehart Ferguson 
Brewster Capper Fulbright 
Bridges Chavez George 
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Gerry Mead Taft 
Green Millikin Taylor 
Guffey Moore ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Gurney Morse ‘Thomas, Utah 
Hatch Murdock ‘Tobey 

i Murray Tunnell 
Johnson, Calif. Myers Tydings 
Johnson, Colo. O'Daniel Vandenberg 
Johnston, S. C. O'Mahoney agner 
.La Follette Pepper Walsh 
Langer Radcliffe Wheeler 
Lucas Wherry 
McCarran Revercomb White 
McClellan Russell Wiley 
McFarland Saltonstall Willis 
McKellar Shipstead Wilson 
McMahon Smith 
Magnuson Stewart 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Florida (Mr. Anprews], the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. CHANDLER], 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoery], the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. MAYBANK], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Overton], and the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Guass] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kincore] and the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. MITCHELL] are absent on official 
business with the Special Committee to 


- Investigate the National Defense Pro- 


gram. y 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Brooks], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Hart], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. HAWKES], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
the Senator from Idaho {Mr. THOMAS], 
and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
nine Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report on Senate bill 298 to 
continue the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, upon which question, under the 
unanimous-consent order of yesterday, 
the vote will be taken by yeas and nays at 
12:30 o’clock today. The Senator from 
Ohio is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the under- 
standing is that we will divide the time 
between the opponents of the conference 
report and the proponents of the report. 
The report to which the Senater from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Tosrey] and I dis- 
agreed recommends a bill which will give 
the Commodity Credit Corporation bor- 
rowing power of $4,750,000,000 for the 
next 2 years for which the Corporation 
is to continue in operation. 

My contention is that $4,000,000,000 is 
amply sufficient, that the Senate com- 
promised in the committee with Mr. 
Marvin Jones, the head of the War Food 
Administration, by finally raising the 
amount to $4,500,000,000, and we con- 
tend that there is no justification for 
going further to $4,750,000,000, after Mr. 
Jones stated, as I read yesterday, that 
$4,500,000,000 was sufficient. 

Mr. President, I wish to insert in the 
Recor at this point the alleged justifica- 
tion for the increase, a table which ap- 
pears on page 23 of the hearings before 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 


1945 


There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


War Food Administration — Commodity 
Credit Corporation—Estimate of increased 
borrowing authority required 


ai 
net o ms 
Il. Estimated 
for meng ex. | net additional 
Programs dit obligations for 
Nov. 1, 1944, |> Period after 
Dee. 3 VE-day 
1945 
Barley, rye, and 
Sorghums........... $16, 845,000 }....2.. oe 


r a 1 
Cotton, Egyptian_.... (15, 270, 000) }2...0.2 2222.2... 
Commodity export.... 75, 000, 000 | oscinina 
Dairy ei og SESLE 20, 000, 000 80, 000, 000 
int production ..... 526, 000, 000 |.............-.. 


000, 
A 10, 000, 000 
Gin nay pasture seeds.. 14, 886, 000 13, 000, 000 
Hemp and milkweed 
Plo gina a ne RS 10, 066, 000 |..... ta aoa 000" 
SOO ye OE denen E nondne! 000 
Oilseeds and products- 295, 100,000 |.........----... 
be butter-......-- 15, 000, 000 |....--...-..-... 
tatoes 
Sweetpotatoes.... 508, 
Rice 
Shortening. 
ha: i; 
Vegetables for proces- 
sing. 700, 
Wheat 
Wool 000, 
Carrying charges and 
125, 000, 000 


operating expenses. . 
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War Food Administration — Commodity 
Credit Corporation—Estimate of increased 
borrowing authority required—Continued 


x net additional 
Programs obligations for 
pe! after 
-day 
Reserve for other pro- 
grams...............) $50,000,000 |................ 
2. | Rees 2, 178, 778,000 | $910, 800, 000 
= ———SSSS=_—_UEVXSOOOOOO 
Total estimated net 
obligations: 
Nov. 1, ei to 


Dec. 31, 1945- 
12 Testis after 
VE-day 


910, 800,000 | 3, 089, 578, 000 


Less estimated funda 
available: 

Cash Oct. 31, 1944. 

Available borrow- 

a 


a tae nneenceeenen 


pen 1, 089, 578, 000 

Total increase 
in borrowing 
authority re- 
Quiked jc cwioke cen 


2, 000, 000, 000 


Figures in parentheses indicate credits, 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I also ask 
that there be inserted in the Recorp at 
this point a table showing the commodi- 
ties presently owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and under loan. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


War Food Administration—Commodity Credit Corporation—Commodities owned and 
under loan, Oct. 31, 1944 


$248, 375. 73 
450, 512. 15 
151, 252, 795. 74 


87, 681, 037. 21 
45, 331, 829. 78 
23, 174, 081. OL 


ot 
Hemp and milkweed floss. ..}......--...- 
Naval stores: 


T mtine....barrels_. 178, 504 } 
PEER drums.. 2,927 
Oue seeds and products- ....|....----..-- 


— commodities pur- 
program: 
“Gatton, fiber, and naval 


Deere and poultry 
muni 
Fats and olls... 
ruits and vegetables 
Grain products. 61, 263, 868, 00 
Livestock rate 
unds. 93, 833, 133, 00 
Specia commortities 
pounds.. 36, 904, 105. 00 
pune and cheese, D. 
L2G) SS MASSES tal EEA 39, 114, 718, 47 
Miscilannson: BAN CES 13, 143, 215. 02 


ES AA 1, 399, 657, 717. 82 


Prepared Jan. 25, 1945: Treasurer's Office. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, very roughly 
speaking, the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration have used $2,000,000,000 only of 
the $3,000,000,000 authorized. Their 
statement shows that they still have 
available for lending, after all these 

XCI——195 


HORSES SUSIE 331, 668, 706 


865, 106 227, 768, 234. 56 283, 571, 352 


ite seis 1, 468, 204, 597. 54 


13, 261, 647. 00 
229, 133, 853. 00 
18, 176, 331, 00 
58, 356, 578.00 
61, 263, 868, 00 


83, 833, 183. 00 
36, 904, 105, 00 


39, 114, 718. 47 
13, 143, 215. 02 


years, another billion dollars, and they 
are asking for $2,000,000,000 in addition 
to that, or a total of $3,000,000,000 

I think the case is not made for their 
contention. Their fund is a revolving 
fund. They now have about $2,000,000,- 
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000 worth of commodities, most of which 
are in the course of being sold, and the 
money would be available again, I am 
convinced that if we increase the amount 
to $4,000,000,000, it would be more than 
sufficient for every reasonable purpose 
the Corporation may have, without any 
increase they may think necessary for the 
acquisition of commodities. 

They say that at the end of the year 
and a half they will have to carry 600,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat. I do not be- 
lieve there will be such a necessity, and 
I think an examination into present con- 
ditions shows that there will be demand 
for much more wheat and flour through- 
out the world during the next year than 
there will be wheat and flour to supply 
the demand, so that, far from needing 
more money, they will actually cash in 
on some $375,000,000 which they already 
have in wheat, which, I feel convinced, 
will be returned in the form of cash. 

My theory is not so much that there 
is a waste of money, but it is that once 
the borrowing power is given, tre- 
mendous additional power is lodged in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. We 
have been criticized because we gave such 
vast powers to the R. F. C. Now it is 
proposed that we follow the same course 
with the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
and give them $5,000,000,000 with which 
they can engage in any business relating 
to food in the United States, with which 
they can put the United States into full 
control of the wheat business, if they 
wish to do so, or buy the whole crop. 
They bought the whole wool crop this 
year, and under the plan proposed they 
can continue to absorb other features of 
business if they so desire. 

It seems to me that we should treat 
them just as we would in regard to an 
appropriation, that we should authorize 
exactly the amount of money which they 
show they need, and in my opinion, under 
present circumstances, they have not 
shown a need for more than a billion 
dollars additional, plus a billion for sub- 
sidies which, incidentally, will come to 
them when the money is finally appro- 
priated. I feel perfectly confident that 
a year from now—and they will have 
to come back a year from now to get 
additional subsidies—having more money 
invested in commodities, they will have 
less than they have today. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
does the Senator have time to yield for a 
question? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Will the change 
in amount from $4,750,000,000 to $4,- 
500,000,000 make any difference in the 
milk subsidies being paid today by the 
War Food Administration? 

Mr. TAFT. No. The Senate author- 
ized the payment of $500,000,000 for milk 
subsidies during the ensuing fiscal year. 
The House increased the amount to 
$568,000,000, and our committee yielded 
to the House on that, as it did on every- 
thing else, except the one point on which 
the House proposed to compromise. 

This will not in any way affect the 
subsidy program. It affects the perma- 
nent borrowing power of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

There is no question that they will 
have more than sufficient to meet their 
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needs. The total amount required for 
subsidies is about $800,000,000, and sup- 
pose it is paid, and we come to the end 
of the year; that money is reappropriated 
on recommendation of the Committee on 
Appropriations. The truth is that what 
we have here is no compromise at all, be- 
cause they get $4,750,000,000. 

The Senate will recall that a few days 
ago we appropriated $350,000,000 more, 
after considerable discussion, so that as a 
matter of fact when he gets through, 
Mr. Jones will have exactly what he 
started out to get. My feeling is that we 
must at some time take the position that 
we should not necessarily comply merely 
because a Government corporation 
wants additional borrowing power. 

I ask the Members of the Senate to 
read the full discussion of this matter in 
yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, My 
remarks begin on page 3077. 

Mr. President, we do not have time 
now to go into a full discussion of the 
subject. If the conference report is 
rejected I shall move to send the bill back 
to further conference. In view of the 
fact that Judge Jones has said that he 
could get along well with an increase of a 
billion and one-half dollars, I see no rea- 
son why the House conferees should not 
yield. If the House conferees should 
not yield, they can at least submit the 
question to a vote of the House, and I 
feel confident, in view of the facts which 
have been developed, that the House will 
agree to the lower figure. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Mr. President, in 
view of the repetition by the Senator 
from Ohio of the statement which Mr. 
Jones made some 5 or 6 weeks ago, and 
the fact that conditions have materially 
changed since then, I shall ask the jun- 
ior Senator from Maryland (Mr. RAD- 
CLIFFE] to make a brief statement. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, when 
the bill was being considered in confer- 
ence the House conferees were very defi- 
nitely of the opinion that Judge Jones 
thought $5,000,000,000 would be neces- 
sary and so insisted in discussing mat- 
ters with Senate conferees, of which Iam 
one. Since the session of the Senate of 
yesterday I have had a talk with Judge 
Jones and also with Mr. Hancock, head 
of Commodity Credit, and both of them 
are very emphatic in their statements. 
They believe strongly it would be highly 
desirable and probably necessary to fix 
the amount at $4,750,000,000. I still hope 
four and a half billion dollars will be 
sufficient, indeed, I hope $4,000,000,000 
will be enough, but as Judge Jones says, 
there are certain factors in the nature of 
contingenciés which cannot be reckoned 
with definitely, and therefore he thinks, 
in a spirit. of caution, that the full 
amount requested should be provided, 
Certainly no one wants the farmers’ pro- 
gram to be inconvenienced in any way 
if the sum provided should prove to be 
inadequate. Why take such a risk by be- 
ing possibly too optimistic in our calcula- 
tions? 

Judge Jones also emphasized to me 
again this morning the fact that whether 
the sum is four and one-half billion dol- 
Jars or $4,750,000,000 there is not going 
to be any difference in the general pro- 
gram of operation. The Government 
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has a definitely set program which is 
going to be carried out in the interest of 
agriculture and of the general welfare. 
The point is that no one can foresee defi- 
nitely just what the amount needed is 
going to be. Under the circumstances I 
think it is the part of wisdom to go along 
with the conference report, giving cred- 
ence and support to Judge Jones’ opin- 
ion, and Mr, Hancock’s opinion, both 
expressed to me this morning, and giv- 
ing weight to the views of the House of 
Representatives, Since the time set for 
voting as to whether or not we shall 
adopt this conference report will arrive 
in a few minutes. I shall not trespass 
further upon the time of the Senator 
from Alabama by repeating or develop- 
ing the arguments which I made in the 
Senate yesterday in this’ matter. We 
should play safe by adopting the con- 
ference report. i t 

Mr. B . Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that this is a conference 
report agreed to by eight of the con- 
ferees of the two Houses as- opposed to 
two conferees, I shall not enter upon a 
detailed discussion of the evidence before 
the Senate committee and the House 
committee. The conferees dealt with 
the problem after the two Houses had 
acted. I say again, as I said yesterday, 
that the House voted twice for $5,000,- 
000,000, and rejected motions made to re- 
duce the amount, first to $4,000,000,000, 
and then to $4,500,000,000. The House 
voted both motions down, and by a sub- 
stantial majority approved the $5,000,- 
000,000 after Judge Jones had testified 
before the House committee some time 
after he appeared before the Senate com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, in the conference the 
conferees had difficulty in reaching an 
agreement. This agreement was not 
hurriedly reached. We spent a day en- 
deavoring to reconcile our differences 
chiefly upon the point now under dis- 
cussion. The suggestion was first made 
that the compromise proposal of one and 
one-half billion dollars increase be 
agreed upon, and the House conferees 
rejected it because they said they had in- 
structions from the House, by the votes 
taken in the House—not direct instruc- 
tions, but what they construed to be the 
definite will of the House—and because 
the Department was insisting that there 
would be greater need, as time passed on, 
for food programs than there was when 
the bill was first introduced in the 
Senate. 

So the matter rested for some days. I 
told the chairman of the House conferees 
that when they got ready to do some- 
thing, to yield from the $5,000,000,000, to 
let me know, and I would call another 
conference meeting. After a week or 10 
days, as I recall, Representative SPENCE 
called me and said that the five conferees 
on the part of the House had agreed to 
accept a settlement of $1,'750,000,000 in- 
crease. I then called a meeting of the 
joint conference committee and after 
some discussion a majority of the Sen- 
ate conferees agreed to that adjustment 
of the differences between the two 
Houses. 

Mr. President, that report was sub- 
mitted tothe House. The House adopted 
it. The House has agreed to a series of 
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3-day recesses, and will not undertake 
to dispose of such matters as this report 
until the 16th of this month. A num- 
ber of food programs are awaiting 
the action of Congress. A very large 
amount of this money is to be used, in 
addition to loans, for programs which 
involve crop production and the quantity 
of food supply. The announcement was 
made by the Department that the sup- 
port prices were contingent upon the 
adoption of the conference report which 
would provide ‘sufficient money to carry 
out the obligations. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, BANKHEAD. I yield, but I re- 
mind the Senator that my time is very 
short. 

Mr. REED. I wanted to express my 
agreement with the Senator from Ala- 
bama that the conference report should 
be adopted. I dislike to say that this is 
only an authorization, but that is all it is. 
I am a member of the Appropriations 
Committee subcommittee which deals 
with the appropriation, and I certainly 
will give it my attention when it comes 
before the committee. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. My time is limited. 

Mr. TAFT. Merely to correct the 
statement just made by the Senator from 
Kansas. When this money is authorized 
to be borrowed, it may be spent. There 
is no longer any appropriation required. 
There is no longer an appeal to the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Please do not take 
any more of my time. 

Mr. President, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has planned well. The 
Corporation appraised the property it 
had last spring and found that it had 
lost only $260,000,000. We all know that 
Judge Jones is a careful and conserva- 
tive man, of great experience in agri- 
cultural matters, and, of course, there 
will be no runaway program and no un- 
warranted expense. I submit it would 
be hazardous for the Senate to reject 
the programs which are contingent upon 
the amount of money the Congress pro- 
vides. I think it would be hazardous 
for the Senate to reject the report be- 
cause so many of the food programs are 
awaiting the approval of this measure. 
The farmers do not know whether the 
Senate is going to approve it or not. 
Payment to the farmers under many of 
the programs is dependent, so we are 
advised by the Department, upon the 
approval of this report, which would 
make available the additional amount of 
money requested. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I cannot yield. I 
have only a minute left. 

Mr. President, I submit that we cannot 
afford in these critical times to trifle with 
the food situation, especially when every 
day the information comes to us that 
there is increasing anxiety among the 
people, that there is greater danger of 
a threatened calamity because of short- 
age of food in the world. We should 
not cavil here over granting the au- 
thority to spend the money requested. 
The money is not appropriated by the 
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action we take now. Itis hot gone. No 
one here has objected to stupendous au- 
thorizations for the R. F. C. to finance 
business; but when we ask for an au- 
thorization for the food program which 
is small when compared with what has 
been done for business, we find Mem- 
bers of the Senate who, it would seem, 
are in a way willing to jeopardize the 
food supply. 

I submit to the Senate that this is 
no time to let, the farmers down. This 
is no time to be chiseling around and 
cuiting down the authority of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation when so much 
is involved. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation is the one agency of the 
Government which can finance agricul- 
tural programs as the R. F. C. finances 
business programs. 

I hope the conference report will be 
adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 
12:30 having arrived, under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement entered into 
yesterday the Senate will proceed to vote 
on the conference report on Senate bill 
298. On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and. the clerk wil 
call the roll. z 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HILL. Iannounce that the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. ANDREWS], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoery], the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. MAYBANK], the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Overton], and the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
is absent from the Senate because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kincore] and the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. MITCHELL] are absent on official 
business with the Special Committee to 
Investigate the National Defense Pro- 
gram. A 

I am advised that if present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayven], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Hory], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], and 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MrtTcHELL] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooks], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Harr], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. HAwxes], and 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. ROB- 
ERTSON] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] is paired on this question with 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. THOMAS]. 
If present, the Senator from North Da- 
kota would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Idaho would vote “nay.” Both 
Senators are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 32, as follows: 


YEAS—47 
Aiken Bilbo Eastland 
Austin Briggs Ellender 
Bailey Chavez Fulbright 
Bankhead Connally George 
Barkley Downey Green 
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Guffey McMahon Shipstead 
Hatch Magnuson Stewart 

Mead Taylor 
Johnson, Ĉolo. Murdock Thomas, Okla, 
Johnston, S.C. Murray mas, 
La Follette Myers Tunnell 
Langer O'Mahoney Tydings 
McCarran Pepper agner 
McClellan Radcliffe Walsh 
McFarland Reed Wheeler 
McKellar Russell 

NAYS—32 . 
Ball Donnell Saltonstall 
Brewster Ferguson Smith 
Bridges Gerry Taft 
Buck Gurney ‘obey 
Burton Johnson, Calif. Vandenberg 
Bushfleld cas Wherry 
Butler Millikin White 
Byrd Moore Wiley 
Capehart Morse Willis 
Capper O'Daniel Wilson 
Cordon Revercomb 
NOT VOTING—17 

Andrews Hayden Overton 
Brooks Hickenlooper Robertson 
Chandler Hoey Scrugham 
Glass Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Hart Maybank Young 
Hawkes i 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California, favoring the enactment 
of legislation providing for the formation of 
an Optometry Corps in the Regular Army 
and the Army of the United States; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

(See joint resolution printed in full when 
presented by Mr. Downey on 3d instant, pp. 
3099-3100, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

' Resolutions adopted by Abruzzese and Or- 
sarese Beneficial Societies, both of Bethle- 
hem, Pa., favoring recognition of Italy as a 
full ally of the United Nations and that 
democratic representatives of Italy be in- 
vited to the San Francisco conference; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. WALSH: ` 

A resolution adopted by the Italian-Ameri- 
can Charitable Society, Inc., of Newton, 
Mass., favoring immediate recognition of 
Italy as a full ally of the United Nations and 
to safeguard its rights and privileges as such; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


POLL BY AMERICAN LEGION ON COMPUL- 
SORY MILITARY TRAINING 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the REc- 
orp a letter from the adjutant general of 
the American Legion, Post No. 1, con- 
cerning a poll conducted by that post 
with reference to compulsory military 
training. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

OMAHA Post, No. 1, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Omaha, Nebr., March 30, 1945, 
Hon. HUGH BUTLER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR BUTLER: On February 
14, 1945, Omaha Post, No. 1, American Legion, 
passed a resolution on the proposed legisla- 
tion for universal military training. The 
resolution passed unanimously at the post 
meeting, and the adjutant was instructed to 
conduct a poll among all members of the 
post, especially those with service in World 
War No. 2. 
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Post cards were sent to all 1945 paid-up 
members and they were asked to vote “yes” 
or “no” on the resolution that was adopted at 
the post meeting. This poll was conducted to 
provide authentic information to the Nebras- 
ka congressional delegation regarding the 
attitude of World War No. 1 and World War 
No, 2 veterans on this subject. 

Results of the poll to date are World War 
No. 1 veterans, 2,795 affirmative and 396 nega- 
tive votes; World War No. 2 veterans, 711 
affirmative votes and 66 negative votes. This 
showed World War No. 1 veterans voted 6 to 
1 in favor of the resolution and a still heavier 
ratio of 11 to 1 of World War No. 2 veterans 
in favor of the resolution. 

You have stated in correspondence to this 
office that you were desirous of knowing the 
attitude of World War No. 2 veterans on the 
question of universal military training, and 
the result of this poll should be most con- 
vincing. 

We are quite sure that if you will examine 
the results of polls that are taken of men now 
in the armed forces serving overseas, you 
will find the percentage in favor of military 
training is even greater than the results of 
the Omaha Post poll. 

The returned cards supporting this poll 
are on file in our office at 105 City Hall, 
Omaha, for the inspection of anyone inter- 
ested. 

Yours very truly, 
MATT D. JAAP, 
Adjutant. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 

S. 804. A bill to authorize certain addi- 
tional appointments in the Officers’ Corps of 
the Regular Army in initial grades not above 
the grade of captain; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 160); and 

S.805. A bill to insure further the mili- 
tary security of the United States by pre- 
venting disclosures of information secured 
through official sources; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 161). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MEAD: 

§.821. A bill to modify harbor project at 
Oak Orchard, N. Y.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 5 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S.822. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel for personal property lost or dam- 
aged in a fire at Naval Base 2, Rosneath, 
Scotland, on October 12, 1944; 

8.823. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result 
of a fire in the United States Naval Hos- 
pital, Seattle, Wash., on May 10, 1944; and 

S.824. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as a result 
of a fire in Quonset Hut E-172 at the Am- 
phibious Training Base, Camp Bradford, 
Naval Operating Base, Norfolk, Va., on Jan- 
uary 20, 1945; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

(Mr. BYRD introduced Senate bill 825, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and appears under a separate 


heading.) 
RESEARCH BOARD FOR NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to introduce for appro- 
priate reference a bill which provides for 
the establishment of a research board 
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for national security. This proposed 
legislation would establish a research 
board with direct responsibility for 
keeping military inventions abreast of 
the times in order to preserve our na- 
tional security. 

I know of nothing more important in 
the years to come than for this Nation 
to perform the necessary research work 
so that we will know about, and be pre- 
pared to use, if necessary for our own 
protection, new inventions and new 
methods of warfare. 

It is a fact, which I do not think can 
be disputed, that both America and Eng- 
land have not been as successful in new 
developments of warfare as Germany 
has been. I was told by a military official 
of high authority that if Germany had 
perfected the robots a year soon, it is 
likely that England could not have sur- 
vived. 

We all pray and hope for permanent 
peace, but we must recognize the fact 
that our national security demands that 
we not permit other nations to excel us 
in new methods of warfare which could 
be used to destroy us. No man wants 
peace more than I do, and no one is more 
opposed to war, unless war is forced upon 
us; but I recognize the great need for 
having the best research capacity in this 
country constantly at work in the de- 
velopment, made possible by scientific 
investigation, of new methods of war- 
fare and the best means to repel such 
attack as may be used by other nations 
against us. 

The Secretary of the Navy, in his last 
report to Congress, said: 

The Navy believes that the solution of this 
problem (research) is the establishment by 
law of an independent agency devoted to 
long-term basic military research, securing 
its own funds from Congress, and responsive 


to, but not dominated by, the Army and the 
Navy. 


It is in line with this recommendation 
that this bill is introduced. It provides 
that an Army officer, charged with this 
responsibility by the War Department, 
and a naval officer, with similar respon- 
sibility for the Navy, shall be members 
of this board. It provides that the 
Chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics shall be a 
member, and such chiefs of services or 
divisions of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments as the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy may approve. It 
provides for the appointment of civilian 
Scientists, engineers, or industrialists ap- 
proximately equal to the number of of- 
ficers of the Army and Navy on the 
board. The civilian members shall be 
nominated to the President by the Na- 
tional Academy of Science. 

The duties and responsibilities of the 
board are outlined in the bill now in- 
troduced and an authorization for ade- 
quate expenses is provided. 

The bill is so drawn as to utilize to the 
fullest extent the contributions made by 
civilian scientists, but it heads up to this 
board the responsibility of adequately 
conducting these scientific investigations 
and provides an independent appropria- 
tion for this purpose, without at the 
same time relieving the Army or Navy of 
responsibility for similer research, 
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It must be recognized that many of the 
new developments of warfare will be in 
the air, and it is in this field that the 
Germans made a very distinct advance- 
ment during the present war, 

Our national security demands that 
our scientists in this country have full 
knowledge, both by their own research 
and by other means of investigation of 
new methods of warfare, so that they 
may be able to devise and make avail- 
able new ways and means of defending 
ourselves from attack by such new meth- 
ojis as may be used against us. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Virginia will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 825) to establish a re- 
search board for national security to in- 
sure the continued preparedness of the 
Nation along farsighted technical lines 
by providing for the application of sci- 
entific research to national security; to 
provide a means of utilizing in times of 
peace as well as war the services of the 
outstanding scientists of the Nation in 
the planning and executing of military 
research, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. BRIGGS submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 2689) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed, as follows: 


On page 66, before the period in line 6, in- 
sert a colon and the following: “Provided, 
That in liquidating the farm labor com- 
munity projects known as Delmo Labor 
Homes, located in southeastern Missouri, the 
Secretary. is authorized, upon application 
made by the occupant of any unit, to sell 
such unit together with the site thereof to 
such occupant, at a price equal to the reason- 
able value thereof as fixed by the Secretary 
to be paid in installments within an agreed 
period of not more than 40 years in accord- 
ince with amortization schedules prescribed 
by the Secretary, with interest on the un- 
paid balance at the rate of 3 percent per an- 
num, and upon such other terms and condi- 
tions a: the Secretary may prescribe.” 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations be dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of the bill (S. 636) to repeal the act en- 
titled “An act to prohibit financial trans- 
actions with any foreign government in 
default on its obligations to the United 
States,” approved April 13, 1934, and 
that it be referred to the Committee on 
Finance. I have consulted with the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance and they have ex- 
pressed no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


APPREHENSION AND PUNISHMENT OF 
WAR CRIMINALS 
Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a resolution which I ask 
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unanimous consent to submit, and for 
which I request appropriate reference. 
In order that the Senate may be advised 
as to the nature and purpose of the reso- 
lution, I shall read it at this time: 


Whereas this Nation and its principal Allies 
are pledged and resolved to continue hostili- 
ties in the present war until the Axis Powers 
have completely capitulated on the basis of 
unconditional surrender or the equivalent 
thereof; and 

Whereas complete military victory will not 
be achieved nor can the stability of peace and 
freedom from future wars be established and 
made secure, until and unless the high rank- 
ing officials of the Axis Powers responsible 
for acts of aggression by use of force against 
peaceful nations, and other war criminals and 
enemy collaborationists are apprehended, 
tried, and punished for the atrocious acts 
and crimes committed against humanity and 
world civilization; and 

Whereas it is a matter of general report 
and knowledge that many individuals who 
are responsible for and guilty of such acts 
and crimes have sought and are now pre- 
paring to seek and flee to a haven of refuge 
and safety in some neutral country or other 
place in the hope of evading capture and es- 
caping a just Judgment and punishment fcr 
their infamous and iniquitous deeds: There- 
fore be it 
~ Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the high-ranking Axis officials re- 
sponsible for this war and acts of aggression 
by use of force against peaceful nations, and 
all war criminals and enemy collaboration- 
ists, should be pursued, apprehended, and 
punished; and further, that our Govern- 
ment and the governments of the other 
United Nations should immediately take 
such action as may be appropriate and nec- 
essary to fully advise and inform all neutral 
nations and governments of the world that 
war criminals, enemy collaborationists, and 
the responsible officials of the Axis Powers 
and enemy countries will be sought out, pur- 
sued, and taken in any place to which they 
may flee, and that the receiving, harboring, 
and giving refuge to or withholding the cus- 
tody of any such person or persons desig- 
nated by this Government or by the other 
United Nation, as a war criminal, enemy 
collaborationist, or responsible enemy gov- 
ernment official, will be, considered by our 
Government and the other United Nations as 
an unfriendly act and an unwarranted inter- 
ference with the administration of justice, 


Mr. President, I am prompted to sub- 
mit this resolution because it expresses 
my own views and because I believe it is 
important, timely, and in line with the 
policies heretofore announced by our 
Government. I think it is timely be- 
cause the war in Europe, as we all con- 
cede and appreciate, is drawing to a suc- 
cessful close, to a victory which is equiv- 
alent to unconditional surrender. As 
the hour of victory approaches, all of us 
can anticipate and we recognize that 
those whom we class and whom we may 
regard and designate as war criminals, 
those who instigated the war, those who 
have been responsible for the atrocious 
crimes and acts against humanity and 
against civilization, are going to flee and 
seek refuge, and undertake to evade 
apprehension, trial, and punishment for 
the crimes they have committed. 

On April 2, in the Washington Post, 
there appeared an article by the Asso- 
ciated Press, entitled “Board Completes 
Roll of War Criminals; Hitler Leads, 
Hirohito Apparently Included.” I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
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printed at this point in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Boarp COMPLETES ROLL oF WAR CRIMINALS—- 
Hrrter LEADS, HIROHITO APPARENTLY IN- 
CLUDED 
Lonpon, April 1.—The United Nations War 

Crimes Commission placed Adolf Hitler's 

name at the top of the list of German crimi- 

nals today and declared that heads of states 
would have no immunity from prosecution 
for Axis atrocities. 

Apparently the Commission’s strongly 
worded declaration applied to Emperor Hiro- 
hito of Japan and to regular army men who 
carried out the Axis war plans, although only 
Hitler was mentioned by name. 

The Commission said that five lists of Ger- 
mans and others who would be brought to 
trial had been drafted and that the hunt for 
war criminals was already under way. 


TWO LISTS COMPLETED 


Two lists of German criminals, one of 
Japanese, one of Italian and a fifth com- 
posed of Albanians, Bulgarians, Hungarians, 
Italians, and Rumanians have been prepared, 

The Commission explained that names 
other than Hitler's were withheld to prevent 
forewarning suspects who could then at- 
tempt to escape. 

“Moreover, publication at this stage of a 
list of the named persons might be used as a 
pretext for reprisals against helpless persons 
still under enemy control,” the Commission 
sald. 

The Commission disclosed that a subcom- 
mission had been set up at Chungking in 
June 1944 to investigate and report to the 
United Nations War Crimes Committee on 
the situation in the Far East and Pacific 
areas. 

The Chungking subcommission is com- 
.posed of representatives of Australia, Bel- 
gium, China, Czechoslovakia, France, India, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Poland, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. Dr. 
Wang Chung-Hui, Chinese representative, is 
chairman. 

WEIGHING EVIDENCE 


At present the subcommission is examin- 
ing material and ‘information against the 
Japanese war criminals and will prepare lists 
to be forwarded to all participating United 
Nations. 

The Commission disclosed that each of 16 
nations had established national war crimes 
offices and investigations were being made 
and evidence collected on war crimes com- 
mitted against each nation by its own citi- 
zens. 

The Commission disclosed that early in its 
work it urged establishment of these na- 
tional offices “to investigate war crimes 
against citizens or subjects of their own 
countries.” 

“When these offices feel a case is reason- 
ably complete, they forward a summary of 
it to the United Nations war crimes com- 
mission or its subcommission, which exam- 
ines the information,” the report said. 


HOME TRIALS FOR MOST 


“Under this system the Commission per- 
forms a limited function and proceeds in a 
manner somewhat similar to a committing 
magistrate, 

“Under the Moscow declaration, war crim- 
inals who have participated in atrocities— 
apart from major criminals, the treatment 
of whom was reserved for future decisions— 
will be taken back to the countries where 
they committed their crimes, there to be 
Judged by the courts of such countries.” 

The five lists of war criminals already pre- 
pared have been given to agencies in the 
various countries affected “in order that the 
persons may be apprehended and turned 
over to the proper nations for trial.” This 
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is intended, the Commission said, to assure 
that criminals fleeing from their own coun-¢ 
try eventually would be returned to stand 
trial at home. 

The United States and Great Britain have 
regular members on the United Nations Com- 
mission, with Russia sitting in effect as an 
observer, Representatives of the other 
United Nations contribute their evidence. 
Today’s announcement constituted the first 
extended clarification of the Commission’s 
status. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. The United Na- 
tions War Crimes Commission appar- 
ently is making very satisfactory prog- 
ress toward ascertaining, naming, and 
compiling information and evidence 
against many whom it deems guilty and 
who should be apprehended and tried 
for their iniquitous deeds. 

Mr. President, in support of the reso- 
lution, I wish to call attention of the 
Senate to some statements made by the 
President of the United States, by the 
State Department, and by the three 
Allied Governments, Great Britain, So- 
viet Russia, and the United States. 

On October 7, 1942, the President of 
the United States said: 

I now declare it to be the intention of 
this Government that the successful close 
of the war shall include provision for the 
surrender to the United Nations of war 
criminals, 


Again, Mr. President, I quote from the 
Moscow Conference a statement which 
was released on November 1, 1943. The 
statement was issued by the three Gov- 
ernments, Great Britain, Soviet Russia, 
and the United States. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

At the time of the granting of any armis- 
tice to any government which may be set up 
in Germany those German officers and men 
and members of the Nazi Party who have 
been responsible for, or have taken a con- 
senting part in the above atrocities, massa- 
cres, and executions, will be sent back to the 
countries in which their abominable deeds 
were done in order that they may be judged 
and punished according to the laws of these 
liberated countries and of the free govern- 
ments which will be created therein. Lists 
will be compiled in all possible detail from 
all these countries, having regard especially 
to the invaded parts of the Soviet Union, to 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, to Yugoslavia 
and Greece, including Crete and other is- 


lands; to Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, 


Belgium, Luxemburg, France, and Italy. 

Thus the Germans who take part in whole- 
sale shootings of Italian officers or in the ex- 
ecution of French, Dutch, Belgian, or Nor- 
wegian hostages, or of Cretan peasants, or 
who have shared in the slaughters inflicted 
on the people of Poland or in territories of 
the Soviet Union which are now being swept 
clear of enemy, will know that they will 
be brought back to the scene of their crimes 
and judged on the spot by the peoples whom 
they have outraged. Let those who have 
hitherto not imbrued their hands with inno- 
cent blood beware lest they join the ranks of 
the guilty, for most assuredly the three Allied 
Powers will pursue them to the uttermost 
ends of the earth and will deliver them to 
their accusers in order that justice may be 
done, 


The foregoing statement, Mr. Presi- 
dent, was released by President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill, and Mar- 
shal Stalin, during or immediately fol- 
lowing the Moscow Conference. 

Mr. President, I have read the declara- 
tion of the Three Great Powers that they 
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intend to pursue the war criminals to the 
ends of the earth in order that they may 
be returned to the scenes of their crimes 
and tried. All nations of the civilized 
world are interested in that being done. 
Even though surrender may be uncondi- 
tional, our victory will not be complete 
unless the perpetrators of the crimes 
committed in this war. are apprehended, 
brought before the bar of justice, tried, 
and appropriately punished, 

The resolution which I have submitted 
simply states that it is the consensus of 
this body that our Government, as well 
as the other governments of the United 
Nations, should immediately take neces- 
sary steps fully to inform and advise all 
neutral countries that any harboring or 
receiving by them within their bound- 
aries of war criminals who flee from their 
homelands in an effort to escape from 
the justice which awaits them, will be 
looked upon by the United Nations as an 
unfriendly act and an unwarranted in- 
terference with the administration of 
justice. It is my judgment that all gov- 
ernments of the United Nations should 
make this declaration now so that when 
those criminals attempt to flee to a neu- 
tral country, that country may know of 
the responsibility which it will assume 
if it receives them, gives protection to 
them, or refuses to surrender their cus- 
tody when called on to do so. 

Mr. President, I invite attention to a 
further statement made by the President 
of the United States in March 1944: 

It is therefore fitting that we should again 
proclaim our determination that none who 
participate in these acts of savagery shall go 
unpunished. The United Nations have made 
it clear that they will pursue the guilty and 
deliver them up in order that justice be done, 
That warning applies not only to the leaders 
but also to their functionaries and subordi- 
nates in Germany and in the satellite coun- 
tries. All who knowingly take part in the 
deportation of Jews to their death in Poland, 
or Norwegians and French to their death in 
Germany, are equally guilty with the execu- 
tioner. All who share the guilt shall share 
the punishment. 


Mr. President, I believe every real 
American applauds that statement and 
wants to see all steps taken necessary to 
carry out and effectively enforce that 
policy. 

In speaking of neutral countries in 
September 1944 our State Department 
released to the press the following state- 
ment: 

They were advised that the American 
people would not understand the extension 
of asylum or protection by- neutral coun- 
tries to any of the persons responsible for 
the war or for the many barbaric acts com- 
mitted by the Axis leaders, and that rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
neutral governments concerned would be ad- 
versely affected for years to come should the 
Axis leaders or their vassals find safety in 
those countries. 


Mr. President, it is my belief that now 
is the time to inform all other govern- 
ments that we intend to see that justice 
is done, and that we will pursue and 
apprehend those criminals wherever 
they may be found. If we take such ac- 
tion I believe that we will go a long way 
toward avoiding problems arising be- 
tween us and those countries in the 
future in connection with this subject. 
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Mr. President, the blood of our heroes 
who have paid the supreme sacrifice cries 
out today from land anc sea, from every 
battlefield of the world, that justice be 
meted out to those who have perpetrated 
these crimes. We shall not win a com- 
plete victory or lay the foundation of a 
permanent peace unless we destroy not 
only the armies. which have inflicted 
great outrages, suffering, and death upon 
the world, but destroy the forces back of 
those armies, the individuals who gave 
the inspiration and direction to the 
launching and prosecution of this war. 
Those in high office who ordered or 
sanctioned the horrible atrocities com- 
mitted in the guise of total war have for- 
feited the right to life and liberty, and 
our full duty to those of our loved ones 
who have made the supreme sacrifice will 
not have been discharged until full 
retribution has been exacted of those 
guilty of these major war crimes. 

Mr. President, I trust that the com- 
mittee to whom the resolution will be re- 
ferred will take immediate action on it, 
and that it will be promptly agreed to by 
the Senate. By so doing we will let the 
world know of the sense of this body with 
regard to the course which should be 
pursued by our -Government and the 
other governments of the United Nations, 
in order that no war criminal may escape 
proper punishment by receiving asylum 
in some neutral country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolution (S. Res. 113) sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Arkansas 
will be received and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


COMMISSIONING OF THE U. S. S. “MIS- 
SOURI"—ADDRESSES BY HON. BENNETT 
CHAMP CLARK AND CAPT. W. M. CALLA- 
GHAN, UNITED STATES NAVY 
{Mr. BRIGGS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record addresses deliv- 

ered at the commissioning of the U. S. 8. 

Missouri by Hon. Bennett Champ Clark and 

Capt. William M. Callaghan, United States 

Navy, which appear in the Appendix.] 


PROPOSED MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHOR- 
ITY—ADDRESS BY HON. C. PETRUS 
PETERSON 


[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an address deliv- 
ered by Hon. C. Petrus Peterson before the 
Nebraska Reclamation Association at Lincoln, 
Nebr., on January 20, 1945, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


ANALYSIS OF BRETTON WOODS AGREE- 
MENT BY JOHN FRANCIS NEYLAN 
{Mr. JOHNSON of California asked and 
obtained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an analysis of the Bretton Woods Agreement 
by John Francis Neylan, of San Francisco, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


STAMP ISSUES COMMEMORATIVE OF THE 
WAR 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
some weeks ago I ventured to suggest to 
the Post Office Department that the re- 
markable photograph which was taken 
by Associated Press photographer Joseph 
Rosenthal of the raising of the flag on 
Mount Suribachi in Iwo Jima be used as 
a design for a special stamp to com- 
memorate the activities of the marines 
of our country. At the same time I sug- 
gested that other commemorative stamps 
be issued to honor the other branches of 
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our armed services. As an instance, I 


* suggested to the Post Office Department 


that perhaps a drawing of the bridge at 
Remagen, over which the First Army 
made the first crossing of the Rhine, 
would be a suitable design for one such 
stamp. 

Some publicity was given to those sug- 
gestions. Today I was very much pleased 
to receive a letter from Capt. Charles Gil- 
lett, public relations officer of the Ninth 
Armored Division of the First Army, 
which, of course, is now serving in Eu- 
rope. With his letter Captain Gillett 
transmitted to me one of the shoulder 
insignia used by the Ninth Armored Di- 
vision, and he suggested that that in- 
signia would be suitable to be used as 
part of the design of one of the proposed 
stamps. 

I ask unanimous consent that Captain 
Gillett’s letter be printed in the body of 
the Recor as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PUBLIC RELATIONS SECTION, 
HEADQUARTERS, NINTH ARMORED DIVISION, 
United States Army, March 22, 1945. 
‘The Honorable JosepH C. O’MAHONEY, 
United States Senator, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Your recent proposal to the 
Senate that the Remagen Bridge be used as 
the central design in a stamp honoring the 
Rhine crossing was announced here in a 
brief newscast. Your recognition of the con- 
ditions surrounding the spectacular seizure 
of the bridge and your praise of the forces 
which captured it were received here with 
sincere eppreciation by every member of the 
Ninth Armored Division. 

To say that the men of the Ninth Armored 
Division are proud of their unit is a rank 
understatement. For each man is conscious 
of belonging to a team that continues to 
perform outstandingly, and each has the 
esteemed satisfaction of knowing that he is 
an integral part of a crack organization. 

Because the identification of the Ninth 
Armored Division and the Remagen Bridge 
go hand in hand, I believe it would be ap- 
propriate for this division’s symbol to be 
included on the commemorative stamp when 
it is produced. A copy of the triangular in- 
signia, synchronizing infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery elements is enclosed. 

Thank you, Senator, for your recognition 
of our efforts. T might suggest that you keep 


your eye on the Ninth Armored Division in, 


the future for there is much other work to 
be done, and all of us intend to be in on the 
doing of it from the commander, Maj. Gen. 
John W. Leonard, on down to the newest 
recruit. 


CHARLES GILLETT, 
Captain, Cavalry, Public Relations Officer. 
TRIAL OF ELIHU BET ZURI AND ELIHU 
HAKIM—CENSORSHIP IMPOSED BY 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, it has 
been 2 months since I took the floor to 
discuss the trial in Cairo of two young 
Palestinian patriots, Elihu Bet Zuri and 
Elihu Hakim. ‘These men confessed to 
the assassination of Lord Moyne, the late 
British Resident Minister in the Middle 
East. The case took on world-wide im- 
portance when it was discovered that the 
assassination had been carried out under 
orders from an underground organiza- 
tion in Palestine which protested the 
cruel callousness of British officials 
toward the Hebrew tragedy of Europe in 
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barring by force the opening of the doors 
of Palestine to their Hebrew brothers in 
Europe’s death chambers. 

This sensational trial was attended by 
correspondents from all over the world, 
but, because of British censorship, only a 
few stories reached America. For very 
understandable reasons the British did 
not allow the testimony of the trial to 
reach the civilized world. A strict cen- 
sorship was imposed, and correspondents 
were unable to tell the story of those two 
young men who gave up their own lives 
in order to let the world know the un- 
speakable outrages perpetrated by the 
British against the Hebrew people of 
Europe and Palestine. 

Mr. President, 2 months ago I spoke 
against this injustice and asked that the 
censorship on this trial be removed. But 
no answer was forthcoming from the 
British authorities in Egypt. I did re- 
ceive a most sympathetic letter from the 
Ambassador from Egypt to this country, 
the Honorable Mahmoud Hassan, who 
assured me of the integrity of the 
Egyptian courts and their desire for jus- 
tice, a fact with which I fully agree, for 
it was not the Egyptian court that was 
the cause of the censorship; it was the 
British Colonial Office. The only con- 
clusion one can draw is that there must 
be much to hide about the situation in 
Palestine if such censorship could be up- 
held in the face of a great sympathetic 
public opinion protesting against it. 
The Senate will remember the outstand- 
ing men of America who signed the peti- 
tion which was sent to the British, be- 
cause I put the entire petition in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. President, the two young men were 
sentenced to death—and still their testi- 
mony remained a “military secret.” 
They have now been executed and, and 
in their last moments they walked 
bravely to the gollows chanting prayers. 
Their reasons still remain a secret to the 
world. I do not believe this is fair and 
proper, and I wish to raise my voice in 
protest and ask our British Allies to cor- 
rect what can still be corrected and to 
release the full text of what the two con- 
demned men had to say in their defense. 

Mr. President, at this time I also want 
to ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment by the Hebrew Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation, issued after the execu- 
tion of Elihu Bet Zuri and Elihu Hakim, 
be printed in the body of the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the statement will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The statement is as follows: 

The Hebrew Committee of National Libera- 
tion raises its voice in the strongest possible 
protest over the execution of the two Pales- 
tinian patriots—Elihu Bet Zuri and Elihu 
Hakim, who were driven to an act of despera- 
tion by the fatal indifference of the British 
Colonial Office to the disaster that had be- 
fallen the Hebrews in Europe. We mourn 
the death of the two young Hebrews who 
walked to the gallows unflinchingly and 
with erect heads. They gave their lives will- 
ingly and bravely, with courage derived from 
the hope that their death would make the 
infamy of their brothers’ plight heard 
throughout the world. They have thus be- 
come martyred heroes in the annals of their 
people. 
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As we have repeatedly stated, we are op- 
posed to assassination as a political weapon, 
but we feel that the insistence on the death 
sentence was unjustified in view of the ex- 
tenuating circumstances in this tragic in- 
stance. We also wish to protest the com- 
plete censorship enforced by the British mid- 
dle eastern authorities that prohibits even 
now the publication of the testimony given 
by the two condemned men when they stood 
trial. 

It is obvious that it was intimidation by 
the British which prevented the Egyptian 
King and Government from exercising clem- 
ency, The death sentence was pronounced 
on January 18. Under Egyptian law execu- 
tions must take place not later than 3 weeks 
after the pronouncement of sentence; yet it 
actually took place some 9 weeks later, the 
King and Government of Egypt having all 
this time had under favorable consideration 
the innumerable appeals for a clemency, but, 
as in the case of the bolted gates of Palestine, 
the sinking of the Struma and its 600 passen- 
gers, the sinking of the Patria with 250 cas- 
ualties, the 140 Hebrews who died of malaria 
end ill-treatment on the isle of Mauritius 
to which the colonial illegially deported them, 
once again they had their victory. Now 2 
more Hebrew graves have been dug in Egypt 
in addition to the graves of the hundreds of 
Hebrews who rushed from Palestine to stem 
Rommel's onslaught during the most criti- 
cal period of this war, as did in fact, one of 
the men who was hanged yesterday. A Ger- 
man bullet did not get him but he who 
fought on the soil of Egypt, in a British uni- 
form, is now dead at the hands of a British 
executioner. 

That the British Government chose to ig- 
nore the dlood of appeals for clemency that 
were voiced from many parts of the world, 
and particularly from outstanding Americans 
from all walks of life, as well as from all Jew- 
ish religious organizations, is further evi- 
dence to what degree the Tory Colonial Of- 
fice is dominating the policy of the British 
Government in all matters concerning the 
Hebrew people. 

Thus, two more Hebrew lives have been 
lost, seemingly an insignificant addition to 
the more than 4,000,000 Hebrews who have 
died in Europe. But here the ruthless im- 
perialists have not merely passively aided 
Germany’s extermination of our people, they 
have feverishly and actively forced the Gov- 
ernment of Egypt to carry out the execution. 

As the souls of Hakim and Bet Zuri re- 
turned to their Creator they met the millions 
of souls that came from Treblinka arid Oswie- 
cim and the other extermination camps. 
They met the souls of hundreds of thousands 
of gallant Tommies who died in Germany, 
in France, and in El Alamein, and they met 
the souls of pious British folk—women and 
children—who were bombed in their 
churches. The British looked at the Hebrew 
dead, who outnumber them 50 to 1, as if to 
say, “Have we all really died in vain?” And 
their faces flushed with shame and humilia- 
tion at the cruelty and sin of the colonial 
brothers, as will the faces of all decent Eng- 
lishmen for years to come, è 


CECIL B. DE MILLE 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, immediately 
following my brief remarks, a particu- 
larly brilliant St. Patrick’s Day speech 
delivered on March 17, 1945, in Omaha, 
Nebr., by Mr. Cecil B. De Mille, the noted 
moving-picture magnate. 

As every Senator will recall, Cecil B. 
De Mille’s career in the moving-picture 
industry of this Nation extends back for 
more than a quarter of a century. Dur- 
ing his distinguished career, he has di- 
rected some of the greatest motion pic- 
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tures in modern history—such as the 
Ten Commandments, Ben Hur, Union 
Pacific, and a long list of other notable 
films. 

Until recently, he was conductor of the 
Lux Radio Theater, bringing drama into 
the homes of millions of American 
radio listeners. In all his capacities Mr. 
De Mille has shown himself to be a loyal, 
idealistic American, placing emphasis on 
the highest ideals of life. There is no 
question about his patriotism, his love of 
freedom, his devotion to high ideals— 
ideals that most Americans have followed 
to make ours the greatest nation in the 
history of the world. 

Mr. De Mille is no longer conductor of 
the Lux Radio Theater—and for a very 
strange reason, Mr. President. The rea- 
son is brought out in his speech. That 
reason, no matter what others say, is not 
because he is a Fascist. It is not because 
he is antilabor. It is not because he is 
against progress. His whole life is evi- 
dence that those who say and write such 
things are saying and writing untruths. 

Mr. De Mille is no longer conducting 
the radio program for commendable rea- 
sons. He simply chose to refuse to give 
up a freedom—his right to vote as he 
pleased on a particular issue. He chose 
not to be subject to the tyranny of a labor 
union—a union of which he was a mem- 
ber in good standing and hoped always 
to so remain. He chose to stick by a 
right guaranteed him by our American 
Constitution rather than to let a union 
leader dictate to him how he should vote 
on a particular issue. 

In this memorable speech Mr. De Mille 
makes no case against legitimate union- 
ism. He makes no pléa for reaction. He 
says nothing that does not contribute to 
liberalism. 

On the contrary, Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that in this speech Mr. De Mille sets 
forth clearly the issues of the basic, un- 
derlying political struggle going on to- 
day—a struggle which has little to do, as 
events have shown, with political par- 
tisanship or other considerations. He 
shows that he and millions of other 
Americans who stand by him are fighting 
for true unionism, for true social prog- 
ress, for undisguised, pure liberalism, not 
the kind that is nothing in the world but 
totalitarianism in disguise. 

Mr. De Mille is fighting, with modern 
weapons, the same fight against tyranny 
as did the men at Valley Forge and 
Bunker Hill. He is fighting for the lib- 
erties for which our best young men on 
the battle fronts of the world are fight- 
ing today. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, we are 
now seeing in America another manifes- 
tation of the old truth that every genera- 


tion must fight to keep the liberties _ 


passed onto it-by its fathers. I take hope 
in the fact that when freedom was an 
issue, the American people have never 
faltered, they have never failed. But 
they must be wary today for strange 
doctrines, clothed in the dress of liberty 
but totalitarian in truth, are abroad in 
the world. 

Liberty, this generation should be 
warned again and again, is not something 
we can fight for, put in a glass case in the 
Library of Congress and then feel safe. 
The fight between liberty and tyranny is 
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unending. Two worlds are in constant 
conflict. I believe that Cecil B. De Mille, 
like many another thoughtful American, 
has seen the danger signals revealing 
that we have gone too far toward the 
totalitarianism against which we are 
fighting abroad. 

It is said that when someone asked 
Benjamin Franklin what kind of govern- 
ment our forefathers had formed at the 
Constitutional Convention, Franklin re- 
plied: 

We have given you a representative gov- 
ernment—if you can keep it, i 


In my judgment, this statement is more 
applicable to this generation than to any 
since that memorable day when we be- 
came a representative republic, a United 
States of America. We must fight 
harder, think more clearly, work more 
assiduously today, if we are to keep our 
Government representative in truth and 
not simply in name. And we had better 
not dawdle in our efforts, Mr. President, 
for powerful groups are now entrenched 
in high places, determined to seize and 
hold power in America. 

Mr. President, I submit this speech by 
Mr. De Mille to every thoughtful Ameri- 
can, with the prayer that he will think 
deeply on its words and its implications 
for him, for his family and for every 
freedom-loving American. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Jeffers, Governor Griswold, General 
Danielson, and fellow Americans, and to my 
friends of the air, greetings from Omaha on 
this day that honors the shamrock, 

Mr, Jeffers, Omaha has changed quite a 
lot since I was here 6 years ago. Then the 
city was a lusty frontier town where, for 
that week, almost every man carried a six- 
shooter, wore boots, a beard, and a beaver 
hat. And almost every woman was a pio- 
neer in gingham dress and sunbonnet. 

Mrs. de Mille and I were swept back three- 
quarters of a century as we stepped from 
the train. For the union station had a log 
stockade around it, all the stores on Farnam 
Street had board and log fronts, and scouts 
and Indians and trappers roamed the streets. 

It was a spectacle to commemorate the 
completion of the first transcontinental rail- 
road—the mighty Union Pacific. It was a 
tribute to the pioneers who built America, 
To the brave men and women whose labor 
bound America from ocean to ocean with 
bands of steel—a truly united Nation. 

But now war has come—and with its com- 
ing, something vital has gone. Something 
as vital as the air we breathe—something 
we cannot live without as freemen. Most 
of our liberty has gone. 

I have been asked to tell you the reason 
why I no longer conduct the radio theater 
of the air that for many years has brought 
good drama to many millions of Americans, 
It may be of little importance to anyone 
but me that I no longer conduct this theater, 
but it is of vital importance to every man, 
woman, and child in this Nation why I no 
longer conduct it. 

There are many distinguished guests in 
this room today—union members, civic and 
industrial leaders. I hope they and the lis- 
teners on the air hear me—not as a jury 
but as the fathers and mothers and brothers 
and sisters of American children—and Amer- 
ican men and women fighting on the battle 
fronts of the world—and listen to me just 
as the good Americans you are. 
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But because my case involves a disagree- 
ment with a union, or at least with union 
authority, it is important for you to know 
that I hold in the highest regard the Amer- 
ican labor unions. They have done a fine 
job for the American laborer. And the mag- 
nificent and superhuman job that the Amer- 
ican workingman has done during this war— 
regardless of exceptions—makes one of the 
greatest sagas of unified endeavor the world 
has ever witnessed. 

Mr. Jeffers is a union man. He has carried 
a union card for 55 years. As a union man, 
he rose to be president of the great Union 
Pacific Ratiroad. 

He was not of the landed gentry. His 
father pounded earth behind the track lay- 
ers as this pioneer railroad crawled west- 
ward. And Bill Jeffers got a job as a teleg- 
rapher, joined the telegraphers’ union— 
from choice—and rose to be president of 
the road, not by force or coercion or political 
maneuvers, but because he was the best 
man. 

That is free America. That is the land of 
opportunity—when the son of an Irish im- 
migrant becomes president of the'railroad on 
which his father shoveled dirt and drove 
spikes, . 

My host is a good union man. Many of 
these guests are good union men. And I be- 
lieve that I am a good union man. But I 
would not consider myself a good union man 
if I did not object when I believe my union is 
making a mistake—nor would I consider my- 
self a good union m. if I obeyed my union 
boss’ orders to pay money to support or op- 
pose a proposition at an election when I 
hold. a different political belief. Any more 
than I would consider myself a good Ameri- 
can citizen if I voted the way a political boss 
told me to vote if I did not think he was right. 

I would not support any person or measure 
that I thought was against the best interests 
of the Nation, no matter who told me to do 
so. Would you? 

My case is simple. It is the case of every 
American workman. It is the right to be po- 
litically free. 

Political freedom is the backbone of the 
Republic. Destroy it and you have broken 
the back of the United States. 

Iam a union man, and I believe I am speak- 
ing for an overwhelming majority of union 
men—leaders and members both—when I 
say the American workman must be politi- 
cally free. Free from coercion and intimida- 
tion, with the right to make up his own mind 
at an election what candidates and measures 
he shall approve or disapprove, To which 
candidates and measures he shall give his 
money and support, and to which he shall re- 
fuse his money and his support. 

For 10 years I have conducted a Radio 
Theater of the Air. After I had been con- 
ducting it for a year or so, a union was formed 
under the title of the American Federation 
of Radio Artists. I was asked to join and did 
so, and paid my $100 a year dues without 
question. 

But when I signed for membership, I did 
not mean it to be a proxy, giving the union 
leaders the use of my free rights as a voter. 

In joining the union, I did not suspect 
that I was required to give up my rights as an 
American citizen, or that I would ever be 
asked to place unionism above Americanism, 
or that I would not be free to support what 
party, people, or propositions I desired to 
support, or that I would actually be removed 
from my job because I would not concede the 
right of others to think for me politically. 

Freedom has made America great, and 
there can be no freedom for the Nation if its 
people are not individually free. 

About August 16, 1944, I received a letter 
from A. F. R. A. (that’s the abbreviated name 
for my union), the first paragraph of which 
reads as follows: 

“By action of the board of directors of 
A. F, R. A., each member has been assessed 
$1 to finance the campaign in opposition to 
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No. 12 or the mistitled. ‘right of employment 
amendment,’ to be submitted on the State 
ballot in November.” 

The last paragraph of the letter says in 
part: 

“Immediate payment of assesment is re- 
quired. It must be paid on or before Sep- 
tember 1, 1944. Failure to pay will result in 
suspension.” 

Suspension, of course, automatically costs 
you your job. 

You will note the board of directors made 
the assessment for a political purpose with- 
out calling the members to meeting. With- 
out any authority, they made up the minds of 
2,300. members that those members were op- 
posed to proposition 12. They did not ask 
a contribution of $1—they demanded $1 on 
threat of suspension—and suspension denies 
the right to work. 

Under the bylaws of the Los Angeles A. F. 
R. A. local, there is no mention of the right 
to assess for any purpose. 

And upon my refusal to pay, on the grounds 
that my political beliefs were my own, I was 
told that I could not work. In other words, 
my right to earn a living depended upon my 
supporting somebody else’s political opinion 
contrary to my own 

_You see, this is not a question of union- 
ism or nonunionism. It is just a question 
of whether my rights at an election belong 
to me or whether they belong to a union. 

And on that simple question rests the fate 
and future of this Nation. Whether we are 
to be a totalitarian country or a democracy. 
And we are not a democracy by just calling 
ourselves a democracy. Democracy means 
freedom of. choice. 

Do we have have to sell that freedom of 
choice for the right to earn a living? 

I do not believe that is the purpose for 
which labor unions were formed. I do not 
believe that is the désire of the true Ameri- 
can labor leaders. I know it was not the de- 
sire of Samuel Gompers. For it is un-Ameri- 
can. And it is 100 percent wrong. 

But A. F. R. A. was defending its power, 
and I was defending my right, so we went to 
court. 

A judge of the Superior Court of Los An- 
geles County found in favor of the union on 
the ground—and mark this well—on the 
ground that proposition 12 was not a polit- 
ical issue. 

Here was a proposition on the ballot to 
change the Constitution of the State of Cali- 
fornia, a proposition that had over 1,000,000 
votes cast for it and over 1,000,000 votes cast 
against it, a measure which the absent soldier 
vote supported 2 to 1. But the court holds 
that it is not political, because it opposed 
the closed shop. 

And the union, so said the court, was fight- 
ing for its existence. So the issue was not 
political. 

Here in Omaha, where you have the rail- 
road brotherhoods, which are among the 
greatest and best unions in the world, oper- 
ating as an open shop under the Railway 
Labor Act of the Congress of the United 
States, it must seem strange to you that 
the Los Angeles judge said that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Radio Artists was fighting 
for its existence because it was threatened 
with what you already have and under which 
you have grown into such a great and power- 
ful and wise union, with the open shop. 

The Los Angeles County judge apparently 
agrees with me that a political assessment 
is wrong—but not if a union needs the 
money to fight a proposition affecting it, to 
be voted on by 3,000,000 people. 

So we have, at least in Los Angeles County, 
one law for the union and another for the 
lonely citizen who still has illusive hopes 
that we are living under a constitutional 
government with one law for all. 

Well, we are living under a constitutional 
government, and I’m trying to find out 
whether it’s the Constitution of the United 
States or the constitution of a union. 

In the first court decision I found out, 
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Eut there is a famous case in which an- 
other court held: “It is not enough to say 
that a man’s vote has not been influenced. 
It is also necessary for his freedom that he 
shall not have been coerced into supporting, 
by money or otherwise, the candidate or 
Measure which he wishes to oppose.” 

Are we a totalitarian state or are we a 
democracy, and does democracy mean free- 
dom of the individual or only freedom for 
the union and the ruling powers? 

The devil wears many faces, and the 
American people want to see what face is 
really behind this new mask of false democ- 
racy. Who is it that controls the God-given 
right to earn a living? Who is this power 
that can condemn `a man and His family to 
starvation if they don't comply with its 
desires? e 

Is this unseen power guided and inspired 
by the spirits of Washington, Adams, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Lincoln? Is it inspired by the 
love of America and her tradition of free- 
dom? Or is it inspired by a selfish desire for 
its own political advantage and power? What 
do you think? 

From where did such ominous power arise 
in this land of the free? It comes from 
forced election contributions and control of 
a heavy voting power placed in a few hands, 
which gives a relatively few people coercive 
-power over legislatures and Congress, and 
even may affect our courts. 

This is no issue of unionism. It is an 
issue between all liberty-loving citizens and 
a few unscrupulous men who are trying to 
gather into their own hands, for their own 
use, the power of the people, just as it was 
gathered in Germany and Italy and in other 
totalitarian countries. i 

And if-it is not quickly stopped, all indi- 
vidual rights and freedom will be gone, and 
only the right to obey left to us. 

Thomas Jefferson said: “Resistance to 
tyrants is obedience to God.” 

The great majority of union membership 
and officers are fine, right-thinking American 
men and women. And yet we find a nation 
indignant and outraged against many unions, 
an army opposed to and threatening them, 
many courts and legislatures in terror of 
them. Why? 

Because certain leaders have forseken the 
high purpose for which the union was cre- 
ated and have gone into politics to control 
and bend the Nation to their will. 

As the war moves on, country after coun- 
try sees the specter of oppression and gov- 
ernment by small cliques loom larger and 
darker over the world. The United States 
is ne exception to this trend. 

It is a pity that the Monroe Doctrine does 
not apply to foreign ideology as well as to 
foreign guns. 

President Madison said: “It is proper to 
take alarm at the first experiment on our 
liberties.” 

And Abraham Lincoln said: “At what point 
is the approach of danger to be expected? If 
it ever reach us, it must spring from amongst 
us, * + » If destruction be our lot, we 
must urselves be its author and finisher.” 

What does Lincoln say? That we cannot 
be defeated by an enemy from without—that 
if we ever go down to destruction, it will be 
from ar enemy within. 

To avoid this I ask that political freedom 
be restored to the American workingman. 
As long as a union remains the servant of the 
worker and not his master, both are safe. 

I have great faith in the American people, 
If they retain their freedom, America retains 
her freedom. If the people sell their free- 
dom, or it is taken from them by regimenta- 
tion, no matter under what patriotic name 
it masquerades—if the right of free choice is 
taken from us, to be administered by our 
Fl America is through. Its purpose is 
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This Nation was conceived in liberty. For 
the sake of all mankind, don't let it die in 
bondage. 

I am not speaking here for or against a 
closed shop. But a closed shop constitutes 
a monopoly of labor, and where any monop- 
oly exists it should be controlled and regu- 
Iated for the welfare of the community. It 
should be governed by the same kind of laws 
and restrictions that apply to a water com- 
pany which controls all the water, or an elec- 
tric company which controls all the light and 
power 

Such companies cannot refuse service to 
a man because he will not contribute a dollar 
to their political campaign fund. 

Where there is an uncontrolled monopoly 
of anything, including labor, as in my case, 
there is tyranny. Power corrupts, but abso- 
lute power corrupts absolutely. 

The American people do not favor, and I 
believe they will not endure, tyranny. But 
there has been built up in this country an 
unelected government which is superseding 
in power and authority the elected govern- 
ment. And a dissenting voice raised against 
this unelected but all-encompassing power is 
condemned to obliteration, branded with the 
standard name of labor hater, labor baiter, 
Fascist, and other venomous terms, whereas 
in reality he is only pleading for constitu- 
tional government for all—the samé law for 
the rich and the poor, the educated and the 
uneducated, the majority and the minority, 
union and nonunion. He is speaking out 
against the injustice of one imposing its will 
upon the other. 

There must be 80,000,000 or 90,000,000 citi- 
zens of the United States who still believe in 
constitutional government and freedom of 
the individual. 

There must be eighty or ninety million citi- 
get that they are Democrats or Republicans, 
or Protestants or Catholics, union or non- 
union—and unite to save their individual 
liberty and our rights as free Americans— 
unite to prevent our Government, our Con- 
gress, our legislatures, and our courts from 
being high pressured into submission by any 
minority groups of individuals operating for 
private purpose and gain; groups that have 
taken to themselves the divine right to con- 
trol human destiny, even the right of life 
and death by control of the right to work. 

Unfortunately, radical elements seem to 
have captured many sources of public infor- 
mation and dissemination of news, with the 
result that millions of unorganized, plain, 
common-sense Americans find themselves 
without outlets for the expression of their 
views. But eighty million or more still exist, 

In many instances, those who would speak 
out are frightened by the “smear” technique 
which the un-American elements haye 
adopted toward all who oppose them. How- 
ever, somehow, somewhere, these millions of 
plain, common-sense people are going to find 
leadership and outlets for the expression of 
their will. 

Then, like Gulliver—the sleeping giant of 
the great American people—bound down by 
the strings of the Boss Lilliputians—will rise 
up and walk. 

We must find a voice for the great mass of 
Americans who want to cry out against the 
rape of American freedom. 

We have fought five wars to a successful 
conclusion under our Constitution. I can 
see no reason for scrapping it in this one. 

We have won the Battle of the Atlantic, 
The Battle of the Pacific, the Battle of France, 
and the Battle of the Philippines are won. 
And we are nearing victory, thank God, in the 
Battle of Germany. And all during these 
gallant and heavy-priced victories we have 
been losing the battle of America on the home 
front—losing the very purpose for which 
these other battles were fought. 

If our men, whom we sent out to fight for 
freedom and the American way of life, return 
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and find that we have changed from gov- 
ernment by law to government by men— 
That many of our courts no longer strive 
for justice but are ruled by political expe- 
diency— 
That Government of the people is no longer 
by the people but by high-pressure minority 


groups— 

That the one safeguard that remained to 
us, the people—our free rights at an election— 
has been taken from many of us—and de- 
livered to a union board of directors— 

That people in this country have been de~- 
nied the right to work—forced from a trade 
or profession to which they have given their 
lives—condemned to idleness and the dole 
because they will not contribute to the politi- 
cal beliefs of others— 

What will they say—these men who have 
been fighting on every battle front in the 
world. What will they say when they find 
that we at home have surrendered America— 
that we have been guilty of treason to our 
fighting forces by letting an enemy come in 
behind them and cut away their individual 
freedom while their blood was being shed for 
it abroad. 

Have we, as a Nation, become so afraid to 
assert ourselves that we will sell our children 
into slavery? 

If we throw away now the gifts of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Lincoln—if we undo 
now the work of the countless thousands who 
have given their lives for liberty—we shall 
be guilty of a crime against God and man 
that it will take centuries to expiate. 

This country is the hope of mankind, and 
it was built upon the rock of individual 
liberty. 

My voice is the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness: Make straight your paths for 
freedom, God’s greatest gift to man. 

It will be a hollow victory to you mothers 
whose sons are fighting abroad if they must 
return to serfdom here at home. They did 
not pay for the right to fight. Must they 
pay for the right to work? 

You can stop this abuse of power, and 
you can stop Government from sanctioning 
such abuse of power, if you organize for just 
one thing—the right of the worker to be 
politically free. 

And hang onto constitutional government 
as you would to a life raft in a boiling sea. 
The Constitution of the United States and 
the governing power of Congress are being 
replaced by administrative bodies with the 
power of making regulations which have the 
force of law. 

This is dictatorship. You can stop this 
only through organization. 

Too many Americans, big and little, have 
run to cover in the hope they can hide out 
through the storm, afraid of the propaganda 
machine that has been turned against them 
to shoot maledictions as a machine gun 
shoots bullets. 

Don’t think we are only threatened with 
totalitarianism. To a great extent we have 
totalitarianism today, because too many busi- 
nessmen and laboring men alike have been 
Neros who fiddle while the liberty of their 
country burns. 

I do not think that all who follow this 
course toward totalitarianism are bad Ameri- 
cans, Many of them are blind Americans 
who cannot see the net of regimentation 
into which they are swimming like a school 
of fish. 

And the bail that draws so many eager fish 
is the alluring sound of free from worry, 
free from fear, free from want, free fro 
everything, including freedom. S 

This is really no utopian dream for the 
workingman; it’s the harnessing and enslav- 
ing of American might for private and po- 
litical use. 

Remember that all through history every 
free democracy has lasted but a few centuries 
and then passed into a dictatorship. 
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Don’t be regimented. Don’t be forced into 
obeying the political orders of your boss, 
union or industrial. 

William Penn said, “Obedience without 
liberty is slavery.” 

Many of you are still free men and women. 
It is for you to rescue those of us who have 
felt the hand of tyranny upon us, before 
you yourselves are regimented and the right 
to work is taken from you as it has been 
from me. 

Edmund Burke, a good Irishman, said: 

“When bad men combine, the good must 
unite, else they will fall one by one, an un- 
pitied sacrifice in an unequal struggle.” 

The unions were formed for better con- 
ditions and opportunity and freedom. The° 
union man is in danger of losing for him- 
self and his children and his grandchildren 
the very freedom and opportunity for which 
his union was created. All freedom depends 
on a truly free election. 

In closing, may I say that I miss, more than 
I can tell you, my visit in 10,000,000 homes 
every Monday night. The friendship of those 
unseen millions warmed my heart as noth- 
ing in life has ever done, but I would rather 
never visit them again than visit them as a 
betrayer of the principles that made those 
homes possible, 

There is one union that I place above all 
others—the Union of the United States of 
America. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reports of 
committees are in order. S 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

Capt. William K. Scammell, United States 
Coast Guard, to be a commodore, for tem- 
porary service, in the Coast Guard to rank 
from March 1, 1945, while serving as district 
Coast Guard officer, Twelfth Naval District, 
or in any other assignment for which the rank 
of commodore is authorized; and 

Columbus M. Shinn, to be aide, with rank 
of ensign, in the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
from the 25th day of October 1944. 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: ` 

Fletcher Warren, of Texas, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 2, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Nic- 

a; 

Paul H. Alling, of Connecticut, to be a 

Foreign Service officer of class 2, a secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service, and a consul gen- 
eral; 
Richard P. Butrick, of New York, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1 and a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a 
consul general; 

H. Merle Cochran, of Arizona, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1 and a secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a con- 
sul general; 

H. Gordon Minnigerode, of the District of 
Columbia, now a Foreign Service officer of 
class 7 and a secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service, to be also a consul; 

William A. Fowler, of Oregon, to be a For- 
eign Service officer of class 4, a secretary in 
the Diplomatic Service, and a consul; 

Robert T. Cowan, of Texas, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 7 and a secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service, to be also a consul; 

Frederick B. Lyon, of Michigan, to be & For- 
eign Service officer of class 4, a secretary in 
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the Diplomatic Service, and a consul general; 
and 


Sundry Foreign Service officers, unclas- 
sified, to be Foreign Service officers of class 8. 


DIRECTOR OF WAR MOBILIZATION AND 
RECONVERSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, this 
morning, by unanimous vote of all mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee, including 
both Republicans and Democrats, the 
nomination of Judge Fred M. Vinson to 
be Director of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion was ordered to be favorably 

. reported to the Senate. 

Accordingly, I now report it. 

In view of the vacancy now existing in 
that office, I ask unanimous consent that 
the nomination of Judge Vinson may 
now be considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. With- 
out objection, the nomination is consid- 
ered and confirmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith of the confirmation. 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO THE 
UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF CER- 
TAIN RIVERS - 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 2d sess.), 
between the United States of America 
and the United Mexican States, relating 
to the ufilization of the waters of certain 
rivers, and (Executive H, 78th Cong., 2d 
sess.) a protocal supplementary to the 
treaty. 

Mr. MILLIKIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. O’DANIEL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr, O’DANIEL. Mr. President, we 
have before us for consideration and ac- 
tion the United States-Mexico Water 
Treaty of February 3, 1945. I wish to 
make a few statements in favor of its 
ratification, because ratification means 
much to the people of this Nation, and 
particularly to the people of my State 
of Texas. 

Inasmuch as treaties between sovereign 
nations represent milestones in world 
history, I want to turn back the pages of 
time and review briefly some of the his- 
tory of these interested states and na- 
tions, which should have some bearing on 
the pending treaty, and should be taken 
into consideration in deciding the issue 
before us. 

Prior to one of the world’s most de- 
cisive victories, at San Jacinto, April 21, 
1836, Texas was part of the Republic of 
Mexico. Following that great victory, 
the Treaty of Velasco was signed on May 
14, 1836, between President Burnet for 
the Republic of Texas and General Santa 
Anna for the Republic of Mexico. The 
great victory of Gen. Sam Houston and 
his men at San Jacinto on April 21, 1836, 
culminated a struggle which has been 
going on for more than 3 centuries for 
the mastery of North America, and de- 
termined for all time that the entire 
country west of the Mississippi River to 
the Pacific Ocean should be part of the 
United States, should be English rather 
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than Spanish, or something else. That 
battle represented a turning point in the 
history of North America. Today on the 
San Jacinto battleground stands a 
stately memorial shaft taller than the 
Washington Monument, and while the 
great victory of George Washington in 
the Revolutionary War marked the be- 
ginning of our Nation, yet the contribu- 
tion of Sam Houston's efforts led to the 
addition to cur Union of a land area even 
greater than our original holdings re- 
sulting from the victory of George Wash- 
ington. 

The State of Texas alone represents an 
area of more than 171,000,000 acres, 
and in addition to that area Texas sold 
to the United States over 100,000,000 
acres, which now form part of the States 
of New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma. 

Mr. President, the separation of this 
vast empire from its mother country pre- 
sented a problem the handling of which 
has required wisdom and diplomacy 
every day since April 21, 1836. It will 
continue to require clear thinking and 
honorable action. It means much to ac- 
quire by military superiority, and nego- 
tiation, an empire the size of Texas, but 
I believe I am justified in saying that it 
means as much or more for an empire 
so acquired and so divorced from a na- 
tion as large as the Republic of Mexico 
to conduct itself thereafter on such an 
honorable and fair plane as to merit the 
lasting friendship and good will of its 
mother country. 

I proudly call attention to the fact that 
the people of my State have thus con- 
ducted themselves for more than 108 
years, and in calling attention to this 
fact let me pay tribute to the high char- 
acter and friendly tolerance displayed 
throughout this century of time by our 
good neighbors south of the border. On 
both sides of the silvery Rio Grande, 
which forms an open and undefended 
boundary line of approximately 1,200 
miles between two friendly nations, we 
find no fences, locked gates, or bristling 
cannon pointing in either direction. In- 
stead we find peaceful homes, schools, 
and churches, and open bridges. On 
both sides of the river we find Texas 
citizens and citizens of Mexico mingling 
in commerce and civic and social life, 
even to the extent of intermarriage. 

In my capacity as Governor of Texas, 
I have taken part in great good-will 
meetings on the international bridges. I 
have also joined in the good-will legis- 


. lation of our State in granting scholar- 


ships in our Texas colleges and univer- 
sities to the sons and daughters of our 
Spanish-speaking neighbors to the south, 
As further evidence of our desire to cul- 
tivate good will, I had the high honor 
and privilege of endorsing and signing 
Texas legislation which appropriated $1,- 
500,000, which we used to purchase 
around 800,000 acres of land, which the 
State of Texas gave to our Federal Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of setting up a 
great international park on the border. 
It is understood that the Republic of 
Mexico intends to set aside a like amount 
of land on their side of the Rio Grande 
as part of this Big Bend International 
Park. This great park will provide a 
place where citizens of both nations may 
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go for recreation, pleasure, and enlight- 
enment, with no concern as to whether 
or not they are at any particular time on 
United States soil or Mexican soil. It 
will be a vast and beautiful international 
playground, which by its very size typi- 
fies the bigness, soundness, and solidar- 
ity of our international friendship. 

Mr, President, those are but a few of 
the things the citizens of my State have 
been doing for the last century to prove 
in an understandable manner that inter- 
national friendship can be practical, as 
well as beneficial to all concerned. The 
good citizens in all of our other States, I 
realize, have also had their problems, and 
the record shows that they, too, have 
done a good job in most instances. 
While we in Texas may not be familiar 
with the problems of the people in other 
States, and especially those far from us, 
we are willing to listen to their advice on 
problems with which they must be more 
familiar. Whether that feeling is mu- 
tual as concerns their attitude toward 
us in Texas is for them to demonstrate, 
not for us to request. We have simply 
tried to do our duty as we understood it, 
and in view of having done this, I feel it is 
my duty to apprise this body of how we 
Texans, who are next door neighbors to 
the people of Mexico, feel about the rati- 
fication of this water treaty. 

So far as Texas is concerned, we are 
almost unanimously of the opinion that 
the treaty should be ratified. On the 
basis of what it means to the future of 
Texas, and, through Texas, to the rest of 
the Nation, we solicit serious considera- 
tion by each Senator. As far as its 
alleged ill effects on other States is con- 
cerned, we grant that the people in those 
States are better qualified to know and 
explain them than are we in Texas, and 
I urge that all Senators give due consid- 
eration to what the Senators from those 
States say. But, after all the argument 
is in and all the facts are known, I trust 
that the vote of each Senator will be 
based on the broad consideration of 
what the treaty means to the future wel- 
fare of the citizens of our entire Nation 
in particular, with due regard to the 
rights of the citizens of other nations in 
general. 

Let me explain briefly, Mr. President, 
what the ratification of the Mexican 
Water Treaty means to Texas. The en- 
tire Rio Grande watershed in Texas 
represents an area of approximately 
25,000,000 acres, which equals the com- 
bined areas of six of our States, viz, 
Delaware, Connecticut, New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont, and New Hamp- 
shire. The lower end of this watershed 
comprises the counties of Star, Hidalgo, 
Cameron, and Willacy, representing 
nearly 3,000,000 acres of rich alluvial soil. 
Only about 40 years ago this area was 
largely a mass of tangled and waste 
underbrush. Today it is known as the 
Magic Valley of Texas. Its transforma- 
tion was brought about by irrigation. 

During this short period of about 40 
years, this lower Rio Grande Valley has 
grown to a highly developed area, having 
a population of 250,000, with 21 cities and 
towns, all connected with broad, level 
streets or highways, lined on either side 
with tall, stately palm trees, and thou- 
sands of acres of beautiful and highly 
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productive orange and citrus orchards. 
There are thousands of beautiful. homes, 
many modern school buildings, including 
two junior colleges, scores of dignified 
churches of practically every denomi- 
nation, two large Army air fields, and the 
Brownsville airport. The Navy has 
Signal Corps and Coast Guard stations 
located on the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico at Port Isabel. From the Browns- 
ville airport several daily schedules are 
maintained to the Latin American coun- 
tries and to eastern and northern points. 
The valley is served by two railway lines, 
as well as by two seaports, one at Browns- 
ville, the other at Port Isabel. Interna- 
tional bridges span the Rio Grande, con- 
necting the Valley with Mexico by rail 


lines and highways. In other words, this. 


beautiful, healthful, and highly produc- 
tive magic yalley at the land, air and 
ocean gateway to all our friendly re- 
publics to the south, is centrally located, 
continently speaking, at the crossroads 
of the Western Hemisphere, from which 
radiate in all directions railways, high- 
ways, airways, and ocean routes. Public 
utility corporations supply the area with 
abundant electricity, unlimited oil and 
natural gas, cable, radio, telephone, and 
telegraph services. 

The valley enjoys a favorable year- 
around, semitropical climate, and has a 
highly fertile soil, particularly well 
adapted to the growing of citrus fruits 
and winter vegetables. There are 590,- 
_ 000 acres of land embraced in 22 active 

irrigation districts, which districts are 
well equipped with pumping plants, 
canal distributing systems, and other 
facilities. There are 122,000 acres in 
citrus orchards and about 328,000 acres 
in vegetables, cotton, and other food 
crops, making a total of nearly 450,000 
acres under intense cultivation. Many 
of the lands produce 2 crops per year, 
and as a result, have very substantial 
production, the greater portion of which 
is shipped to other States. The farm 
income during the year 1944 was over 
$100,000,000, or one-ninth of the total 
farm income of the whole State of Texas. 
During the last shipping season, these 4 
counties shipped 57,350 railway carlots 
of citrus fruits, fresh vegetables, canned 
citrus juices, and canned vegetables. 
These counties produced 124,440 bales of 
cotton for the year 1944. In addition, the 
valley shipped during the year several 
thousand carlots of other products, such 
as cattle, hogs, milk products, poultry, 
eggs, and cattle feeds. Many thousands 
of carlots of magic valley products were 
supplied to the armed services of our 
country. 

On a conservatively appraised pre-war 
basis, there is invested in this valley a 
total of over $300,000,000, exclusive of 
Government properties such as the air- 
fields. This investment, representing an 
average investment of about $1,200 per 
person is, to a large extent, owned by 
individuals of the active working class. 
A tabulation of ownership of the acreage 
shows 86 percent of the owners are 
small-farm operators owning farms of 
40 acres or less. The population con- 
sists largely of aggressive citizens who 
came from practically all of our other 
States, seeking good health and pros- 
perity. 
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Mr. President, the very foundation of 
the investments of these good people is 
irrigation water. The Rio Grande offers 
their only source of supply. 

The Rio Grande in its present natural 
state is one of the most erratic streams 
in the world, fluctuating between periods 
of no flow at all to periods of flood flow 
reaching several hundred thousand sec- 
ond-feet. Greater floods have actually 
occurred on the lower Rio Grande than 
have ever visited the lower Colorado 
River even though that stream drains 
a far greater area. 

The low flow of the Rio Grande is 
largely derived from the spring-fed 
sources, and is fairly constant in amount. 
The flood fiow is unpredictable either as 
to time of occurrence or volume. Mexico 
through its tributaries to the Rio Grande 
contributes about two-thirds of the total 
river flow below Fort Quitman, while only 
one-third is derived from the United 
States. 

The low flow of the Rio Grande has 
long been appropriated and put to bene- 
ficial use for irrigation in the United 
States and Mexico. This water supply 
is wholly insufficient to serve the exist- 
ing developments in both nations. The 
flood flows caused by storms over the 
watershed frequently produce enormous 
quantities of water, often concentrated 
in high flood discharges, and instead of 
being beneficial, creates extensive ruin 
and destruction up and down the great 
length of this river. 

One of the main purposes of this water 
treaty is to provide storage facilities 
along the river so as to control and reg- 
ulate this erratic flood flow and use these 
flood waters to increase the low flow, thus 
utilizing all the waters for production, 
and eliminating destruction by floods. 
The Rio Grande, being an international 
stream, presents an entirely different 


problem from the Colorado River, which - 


flows almost entirely through the terri- 
tory of the United States. Dams and 
other facilities for storing and control- 
ing the waters of the Colorado River 
wholly within the borders of our own 
Nation can be accomplished without an 
international treaty, but such facilities 
cannot be constructed on the Rio Grande 
without an international treaty specifi- 
cally authorizing it. 

Existing uses from the Rio Grande in 
the United States below Fort Quitman 
and exclusive of the Pecos River effect an 
area of about one-half million acres, 
which has been developed into one of 
the greatest producing areas in the world. 
Mexico, cognizant of the possibilities in 
this field, and having abundant suitable 
land, has recently started on a program 
of development closely akin to that on 
the United States side of the river. Di- 
versions on the Mexican side, without 
any international agreement, are possi- 
ble because the present and contemplated 
development south of the border are 
mostly on or from the Mexican tribu- 
taries, where the control is wholly within 
their hands. In this development in 
Mexico, one large reservoir has already 
been constructed to control the entire 
low fiow of the Rio San Juan. This 
stream, which enters the Rio Grande 
near Rio Grande City, formerly contrib- 
uted a substantial part of the irrigation 
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supply for the area in the United States. 
The gravity heading at Retamal, a direct 
diversion from the main river itself, 
through which diversions are made for 
further development in Mexico, although 
located downstream from the mouth of 
the Rio San Juan, is still above most of 
the pumps now serving American lands. 

Since these developments in Mexico 
came into operation in about 1943, there 
have been increasingly more serious 
shortages of water experienced in the 
United States. The Mexican facilities 
are so located that it is possible for them 
to divert practically the entire low flow 
of the river. Any increased use by Mex- 
ico, where the construction of lateral 
and distribution systems is now taking 
place, will inevitably result in greater 
shortages of water to the lands in the 
United States. Thus, a highly critical 
situation exists and it is evident that 
something must be done and done quickly 
to protect our present investments. 

The water treaty now under considera- 
tion if and when ratified will afford this 
protection to the lands in the United 
States by providing for the construction 
of storage dams on the Rio Grande to 
furnish the necessary regulation of water. 
No other solution to this perplexing prob- 
lem has been discovered. 

The Rio Grande is again very different 
from the Colorado River in regard to this 
danger to existing uses. Whereas any 
increase in the use by Mexico on the Rio 
Grande will very definitely curtail 
present uses in the United States, no such 
danger to existing uses on the Colorado 
River in the United States is evident. 

The treaty makes ample provision for 
the protection of all of these existing uses 
on both streams in the United States, 
with the opportunity for further expan- 
sion on both streams. 

Other attempts have been made to 
settle the problem of distribution of the 
waters of the Rio Grande, but without 
success. In 1924 the Congress passed an 
act authorizing the President to desig- 
nate three special commissioners to co- 
operate with representatives of Mexico in 
a study regarding the equitable use of the 
waters of the Rio Grande below Fort 
Quitman, Tex. Mexico was unwilling to 
discuss the Rio Grande unless at the 
same time the problem of the Colorado 
River was also discussed. Accordingly 
by joint resolution approved March 3, 
1927, the scope of the original investiga- 
tion was broadened to include the 
Colorado River. The resolution specif- 
ically provided that the purpose was to 
secure information on which to base a 
treaty with Mexico relative to the use of 
the waters of the two streams. Permis- 
sion was also granted to make a similar 
study of the Tijuana River, subject to 
Mexico’s concurrence. The commis- 
sioners were appointed and a joint study 
of the three streams was made, but no 
agreement was reached. Mexico has 
shown no further willingness to treat on 
this subject until recent months, when 
the proposed treaty was negotiated. 

This is the first time in history, Mr. 
President, when this Senate has had the 
opportunity to consider a treaty of this 
nature. Mexico has prevented us from 
the consideration of such a treaty for 
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over 109 years by showing insufficient in- 
terest in the matter. Certainly such 
prolonged unconcern on her part does 
not justify any assumption that she is 
the party most anxious for the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty. I make no bones 
about my interest in the problem, Mr. 
President. My interest is based exclu- 
sively on the benefits which I believe will 
accrue to the citizens of my State and my 
Nation by ratification of the treaty, and 
my fear of the dire consequences that will 
Fesult if the treaty is not ratified. 

I think we are justified in believing 
that our entire investment of more than 
$300,000,000 in the Magic Valley of Texas 
is in jeopardy, without the ratification 
of this treaty. I say that because, with- 
out the treaty, Mexico can and undoubt- 
edly will, control and divert the water 
from her tributaries, which constitute 
about two-thirds of the total river flow 
below Fort Quitman, together with part 
of the one-third contributed by our trib- 
utaries. This would leave us only one- 
third of the flow or less, which without 
the benefit of storage facilities, which 
cannot be built on the Rio Grande with- 
out the treaty, would famish our irri- 
gated lands so frequently as to render 
them incapable of operation on a self- 
sustaining basis, except on a very limited 
scale. Undoubtedly the rejection of this 
water treaty will be the pronouncement 
of the death sentence for our Magic 
Valley in Texas. On the other hand, 
with the ratification of the treaty, our 
present huge investment will be pro- 
tected, and an additional amount of wa- 
ter can be salvaged and used to expand 
and develop our irrigated lands to about 
twice their present area and produc- 
tion. Surely, Mr. President, our pres- 
ent alarming food shortage should urge 
and hasten us to safeguard and protect 
this large and highly productive Magic 
Valley of Texas, which has been de- 
veloped at such tremendous cost and 
sacrifice, and which produces such huge 
quantities of high quality foods. 

I think we are all being realistically 
reminded at the present time that food 
shortages are of more vital concern to 
consumers than they are to producers. 
The preservation and expansion of food 
production in Texas assured by the rati- 
fication of this water treaty therefore 
is of vital importance to the citizens of 
every State in this Union because this 
food is shipped to every State. If this 
fact is thoroughly understood and fully 
realized by all Senators, I am confident 
the treaty will be ratified. 

Mr. President, all through the hear- 
ings and debate on this treaty it has been 
brought out and quite generally stated 
or admitted that no objection is voiced 
from any source to the terms of the 
treaty as it pertains to the Rio Grande 
river settlement. I am glad that that 
feeling prevails; but one of the main pur- 
poses of my remarks is to show that as 
far as the Rio Grande part of the treaty 
is concerned it amounts to considerably 
more than merely a project to which 
there is no objection. It is a paramount 
project of necessity, if our Magic Valley 
of Texas is to survive. I therefore hope 
that Senators will look upon it in that 
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light hereafter, instead of looking upon 
it merely as a nonobjectionable part of 
the treaty. 

Mr. President, I feel that it is hardly 
necessary for me to remind the Senate 
that water is one of the basic necessities 
of life, both plant and animal life, as well 
as human life. It is therefore one of 
those things for which men have fought 
and will fight. When we come to the 
point of artificially controlling, impound- 
ing, or hoarding the waters of natural 
streams, it is highly important that due, 
honest, and just consideration be given 
the rights of all human beings claiming 
to have an interest in the waters of such 
streams. This is true whether the 
streams are international, inter.tate, 
intercounty, or intercommunity. Unless 
the problems are studied and proper ad- 
justment made in advance by peaceful 
negotiation and treaty, potential dan- 
gers will inevitably eventually confront 
us. 

It appears to me that when these po- 
tential dangers are known to exist, and 
especially when eight to ten million acre- 
feet of unused water is flowing annually 
from the Colorado River Basin into Mex- 
ico, while at the same time the lower 
Rio Grande Valley helplessly suffers for 
the lack of sufficient water, it is high 
time for the responsible representatives 
of the people in the Senate to give un- 
usually sober and intense study to this 
pending and highly important treaty be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. 

Mr. President, I have not touched ex- 
tensively on the treaty as it affects the 
people in the States of the Colorado 
River Basin. I have studied that phase 
of the problem, however, and am thor- 
oughly convinced that the treaty is not 
only fair to them but is also quite gen- 
erous. I believe that Senators from 
most of those States favor ratification, 
but I certainly grant to Senators who 
do not favor ratification their right to 
present their side of the case. Most as- 
suredly its ratification will not cut their 
water off immediately, while, on the 
other hand, its rejection will most cer- 
tainly serve to cut our water off in Texas 
at any early date. 

So far as the administration of the 
treaty terms is concerned, I am satisfied 
that our Nation is fully protected. In all 
sections of the treaty in which provision 
is made for important matters to be de- 
cided, each Government is given the 
right to accept or reject; and as a sec- 
ond safeguard where expenditures of 
money are contemplated, each Govern- 
ment is guaranteed the right to appro- 
priate or not appropriate such funds. I 
believe the treaty is a good treaty, that it 
is essential, and that it should be rati- 
fied at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to me for 
the purpose of suggesting the absence of 
a quorum? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Con- 
NALLY in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll, 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Gerry O’Mahoney 
Austin Green Pepper 
Batley Guffey Radcliffe 
Ball Gurney Reed 
Bankhead Hatch Revercomb 
Barkley Hickenlooper Russell 
Bilbo Hil Saltonstall 
Brewster Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Briggs Johnston, S. C. Stewart 
Buck La Follette Taft 
Burton Langer Taylor 
Bushfleld Lucas ‘Thomas, Okla, 
Butler McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Byrd McClelian Tobey 
Capehart McFarland Tunnell 
Capper McKellar Tydings 
Chavez McMahon Vandenberg 
Connally Magnuson Wagner 
Cordon Mead Walsh 
Donnell Millikin Wheeler 
Downey Moore Wherry 
Eastland Morse White 
Ellender Murdock Wiley 
Ferguson Murray Willis 
Fulbright Myers Wilson 
George O'Daniel 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT in the chair). Eighty Sena- 


tors have answered to their names, A 
quorum is present. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me say that 1 
very much hope that Senators will re- 
main on the floor and will listen to the 
address which will be delivered by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN]. He lives in the 
territory which is directly affected by the 
treaty. He sat with us for a large part 
of the time during the committee’s hear- 
ings. He is thoroughly advised as to all 
the matters involved in the treaty. If 
Senators listen to him, they will not only 
be informed but they will be informed in 
detail. 

I hope Senators will stay on the floor 
and will listen to the remarks of the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, in my 
discussion of the pending treaty, prior to 
its displacement by the manpower bill, 
it was pointed out that if one were to 
be influenced by the deluge of briefs, 
brochures, pamphlets, letters, telegrams, 
and the mouth-to-ear advice of the op- 
posing California interests, the impres- 
sion would be unavoidable that the other 
six States of the Colorado River Basin 
are strangers in interest to this treaty. 

In order to establish a better perspec- 
tive I reviewed some of the factors which 
may be ‘considered in estimating the 
claim of a State to the waters of an inter- 
state and international stream. Drain- 
age areas, water contribution, water use, 
irrigated and irrigable lands were 
discussed. 

As to the Colorado River Basin drain- 
age area contribution: It was shown that 
Wyoming contributes 19,000 square 
miles; Colorado, 39,000 square miles; 
New Mexico, 23,000 square miles; Utah, 
40,000 square miles; Arizona, 103,000 
square miles; Nevada, 12,000 square 
miles; and California, the least of all, 
6,000 square miles. 

As to water contribution: It was shown 
that the percentages of contribution of 
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the various States in the river basin to 
the stream's average annual virgin run- 
off at the Mexican boundary are as fol- 
lows: Arizona, 7.8 percent; Nevada, 1.1 
percent; New Mexico, 1.7 percent; Utah, 
13.3 percent; Wyoming 11.6 percent; 
Colorado, 64.5 percent; and California 
again the least of all, to wit, none at all. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The Senator has not 
stated the amount of water contributed 
by Lower California to the Colorado 
River, 

Mr. MILLIKIN What is that amount, 


if I may ask? 
Mr. DOWNEY. It is zero. 
Mr. MILLIKIN. It is zero. So, 


throughout the length of the stream in 
California nothing is contributed and in 
Lower California nothing is contributed. 

Mr, DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Perhaps some of the 
Senators do not understand that Lower 
California is a part of Mexico. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. So that neither 
Mexico, so far as it is interested in this 
stream, nor California, so far as it is in- 
terested in this stream, contribute any- 
thing to the stream. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. But is it not true that 
this is a treaty between Mexico and the 
United States? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is true. 

Mr. DOWNEY. And that the United 
States contributes a hundred percent of 
the water and Lower California or Mex- 
ico contribute nothing? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The point I am em- 
phasizing is that this is a treaty between 
Mexico and the United States, and not 
a treaty between Mexico and California, 

As to irrigated acreage in the Colorado 
River Basin: It was shown that Arizona 
as of 1939 irrigated 644,765 acres; Colo- 
rado, 844,494 acres; California, 473,749 
acres; Nevada, 25,909 acres; New Mexico, 
50,333 acres; Utah, 324,899 acres; Wyo- 
ming, 273,971 acres. 

As to the use of water in the Colorado 
River Basin: That of the estimated long- 
term average virgin flow of the river at 
the Mexican boundary of approximately 
18,000,000 acre-feet, the States of the 
United States within the Colorado River 
Basin are consuming about 7,200,000 
acre-feet of water, annually, of which 
about 5,000,000 acre-feet are being con- 
sumed in the lower basin and 2,200,000 
acre-feet in the upper basin. 

I hope that facts such as these have 
made it clear that six other States in the 
Colorado River Basin, Utah, Wyoming, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, and Colo- 
rado, have a direct and important inter- 
est along with California in this treaty. 

As to Mexican uses: It was developed 
that in recent years Mexico has been 
using about 1,800,000 acre-feet of water 
annually from the Colorado River. This 
is about 20 percent of the entire amount 
of water now being used from that river. 


- back into the United States. 
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By the operation of the treaty which 
allocates to Mexico a firm right to 1,500,- 
000 acre-feet per year, the present 20 
percent of use of that country will be 
progressively reduced while our percent- 
age of use will progressively increase un- 
til under full beneficial enjoyment of the 
stream in the United States, Mexico will 
be limited to a use of about 8 percent. 

It was developed that.early in this cen- 
tury one of the California interests which 
is opposing this treaty, the Imperial irri- 
gation district, through a Mexican sub- 
sidiary, made a contract with Mexico 
whereby that country was entitled to 
divert for its own use one-half of the 
water carried in the Alamo Canal. 

The Alamo Canal takes off from the 
Colorado River in the United States a 
short distance above the boundary, then 
passes into Mexico and finally heads 
Prior to 
the construction of the All-American 
Canal which, as its name implies, is en- 
tirely within the United States, the func- 
tion of the Alamo Canal was to serve the 
Imperial Valley of the State of California 
and the Mexican lands across the border. 

The average annual diversion from the 
Colorado River by the Alamo Canal for 
the 13-year period immediately preced- 
ing the placing in operation of Boulder 
Dam was approximately 3,000,000 acre- 
feet. The maximum diversion was 3,- 


423,511 acre-feet, and the minimum was . 


2,049,954 acre-feet in the low water year 
of 1934, 

During 8 of those 13 years the annual 
diversions from the Colorado River into 
the Alamo Canal were well in excess of 
3,000,000 acre-feet. 

Therefore, Mexico for many years prior 
to Boulder Dam and prior to 1943 when 
the All-American Canal took over the 
function of serving the Imperial Valley, 
had a recognized right to use an annual 
average of 1,500,000 acre-feet from the 
Colorado River. The treaty before us 
provides the same right in Mexico. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question to clear up 
a point in my mind? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I gladly yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand that Mexico 
is using an average of 1,800,000 acre-feet 
a@ year from the Colorado River at the 
present time. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Under the treaty they 
would have a firm right to 1,500,000 
acre-feet, and yet we hear that if the 
treaty is ratified it will be possible to 
develop a large additional acreage of land 
in Mexico. I am wondering how that 
can be if they do not obtain, under the 
treaty, at least as much water as they 
are using annually now. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It seems to me that 
that is a fallacious line of argument, Re- 
ferring now to the lands in Mexico which 
one might call the opposite number lands 
to the lands of the Imperial Valley in the 
State of California, the acreage is, 
roughly, the same now as it was prior to 
Boulder Dam. We know the amount 
of water that was required to take care 
of that acreage prior to Boulder Dam, 
and we know the amount of water that 
is required to take care of that land now. 
In its over-all allocation to Mexico, the 
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treaty provides no more water than 
enough to take care of that acreage. 
Therefore they either must take the wa- 
ter off that acreage and put it on to new 
acreage, or use it all on existing acreage. 

I think what the Senator is driving at 
is this: That despite the ceiling which 
is placed on Mexico under the treaty, 
Mexico nevertheless will continue to use 
water which crosses her border which 
exceeds the treaty amount, and to that 
extent she might be in a position to irri- 
gate additional acreage. Perhaps Mex- 
ico can irrigate for a time with addi- 
tional water that croSses the border in 
excess of her ceiling amount, but that 
progressively reduces by operation of the 
ceiling by increasing use in the United 
States. 

Mr. AIKEN. Under the terms of the 
treaty, would it be possible for Mexico to 
make better use of the water? Could it 
be better regulated so that additional 
acreage would be developed? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am not in position 
to say what improvements Mexico, her- 
self, could make in her own application 
of water. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator for 
the explanation, because I for one really 
want to learn all I can about the matter 
before I come to vote. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The treaty is very 
careful to preserve the domestic jurisdic- 
tions on each side of the line. Mexico 
cannot come up into the United States 
and tell us how to cultivate our lands, 
and we cannot go down into Mexico and 
tell that nation how to cultivate its lands. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would this million anda 
half acre-feet be drawn by Mexico as it 
chooses throughout the year? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No; the treaty has 
very specific provisions for metering that 
water to Mexico during certain months, 
in certain amounts, and from certain 
sources. 

Mr, AIKEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
record shows that this irrigation district 
which now so vociferously opposes the 
treaty is and has been perfectly willing 
to make the same allocation of Colo- 
rado River water to Mexico that is being 
made by this treaty, or an even greater 
allocation if it can make the contracts 
and if it can collect and stick into its 
own pocket the service, maintenance, and 
other charges which it has imposed and 
which it wishes to continue to impose 
on Mexico. 

The lamentations and anguished cries 
of outrage which have been reverberating 
through the Halls of the Capitol because 
the water to be delivered to Mexico under 
the treaty will pass through American 
facilities, built at American expense, turn 
quickly into purring approvals when the 
same deliveries, processed by the same 
facilities, are made for cash on the bar- 
relhead by this California irrigation 
district. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Has the Senator 
available any statistics as to the annual 
gross amount received by the Imperial 
Valley district from Mexico users of 
water? 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. That is set out in de- 
tail in the hearings. If the Senator will 
permit me, I shall introduce it and com- 
ment on it later. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Ido not want to be 
inaccurate, but my recollection is—and 
I am subject to correction—that it ap- 
proximates half a million dollars a year. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is my memory. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I mean the gross 
amount this irrigation district collects 
now from users of water in Mexico. 

. MILLIKIN. That is my memory 
of the figure. Let me remind the Sena- 
tor that in addition to the maintenance 
charges, and the other multiple charges 
which are listed in the exhibit to which 
I refer, there is also the possibility of 
very substantial revenues to the district 
if it were to operate the Pilot Knob plant, 
and sell power from that plant to Mexico. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am having a 
search made of the hearings to get an 
accurate statement as to the figures. I 
want to be fair, and I may be in error. 
I am speaking only from memory, but I 
am having a statement made up as 
that matter. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Gladly. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I should like to make 
one comment. The relevant figures and 
data are in the record, and they are 
clearly opposed to the implications and 
statements which are just being made. 
There has been no net gain made by the 
Imperial irrigation district. or its sub- 
sidiary on any operations with Mexico. 
On the operations of its subsidiary in 
Mexico, Mexico fixes all the rates to be 
paid, and in fact has not fixed them high 
enough to repay the district for its out- 
of-pocket expenses. On the facilities 
in the United States, no fair return has 
been made upon its investment. 

Instead of these general implications, 
which have been made here for weeks 
with the promise that at some future 
time the categorical charge would be 
made and data submitted, I would sug- 
gest that we should leave this particular 
issue until the Senator has the specific 
charge about which he speaks. I have 
all the data in my desk, whenever the 
distinguished Senator desires to discuss 
specific charges and specific figures. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I shall have all the 
data, which I shall present in due order. 
I simply say that the evidence shows that 
this Mexican subsidiary—another way of 
saying the district—has been imposing 
maintenance charges and other charges, 
that they do amount to a very substan- 
tial sum, and that there have been recent 
negotiations for a continuance of that 
arrangement. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Let me say, in connec- 
tion with that, that the contract between 
the subsidiary company and the Govern- 
ment of Mexico provides that the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico itself shall fix the 
charges, and the undisputed evidence is 
that the Government of Mexico has not 
fixed a sufficient charge to enable the 
subsidiary company to pay its out-of- 
pocket moneys, let alone make any re- 
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turn upon its investment, which is very 
large. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. For present purposes 
I think we can assume that the district 
is not engaged in philanthropic activity. 
I believe the evidence will sustain that, 
and I shall undertake to adduce the evi- 
dence at a more timely point in the 
debate. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield, of course. 

Mr.. DOWNEY. Of course, it is true 
that the Imperial irrigation district is 
not engaged in a philanthropic enter- 
prise. In order to be able to irrigate our 
lands in the United States, we had to 
build a canal through Mexico, and as the 
cost of doing that Mexico acquired the 
right to use one-half of the waters which 
should flow through the canal construct- 
ed by the United States, at the expense 
of our citizens, along lands protected by 
levees built by the United States. Mex- 
ico likewise retained the right to pro- 
vide the rate that should be paid the 
farmers of the United States for main- 
tenance and operation charges. There is 
no question of philanthrophy. It is a 
question. of the people in the Imperial 
Valley having to take what the Govern- 
ment of Mexico has desired to give. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. And despite all those 
alleged coercions and all those alleged 
unfair practices, the district has re- 
cently been negotiating to have a con- 
tinuance of that arrangement, and says 
that if this treaty fails, it will resume 
the negotiations. 

As to the actual use of water from the 
Colorado River by Mexico prior to the 
construction of Boulder Dam: This is 
important because the opponents of the 
treaty concede that Mexico is entitled 
to the amount of water which she had 
been using prior to Boulder Dam. The 
opponents of the treaty concede, and 
the record substantiates, that prior to 
Boulder Dam, the Alamo Canal had made 
annual deliveries into Mexican laterals 
of as much as 750,000 acre-feet. 

But it should be clearly understood 
that 750,000 acre-feet is not the full 
measure of this concession by the op- 
ponents of the treaty. To deliver 750,- 
000 acre-feet to those Mexican laterals 
connecting with the Alamo Canal re- 
quired a diversion from the Colorado 
River of approximately 1,100,000 acre- 
feet. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
California? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. On the contrary, I may 
say to the distinguished Senator, engi- 
neering records before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee clearly show that it tock 
less than 10 percent of the 750,000 acre- 
feet additional water to make the deliv- 
ery. Asa matter of fact, the actual addi- 
tional amount required to make up seep- 
age and other losses has run around 
25,000 to 30,000 acre-feet. There is no 
evidence of any credible kind in the rec- 
ord showing that it took two or three or 
four hundred thousand acre-feet addi- 
tional water to make that simple short 
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delivery through the canal of 750,000 
acre-feet. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I respectfully suggest 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
California that there is evidence of the 
most credible kind in the record. The 
last time the Senator from California 
had the floor he stated that in 1943 or 
1944, 1,100,000 acre-feet had been di- 
verted from the river to serve the Mexi- 
can lands, the acreage being the same, 
in fact being somewhat. less than. before 
Boulder Dam.. The necessary inference. 
is that 1,100,000 acre-feet is the over-all 
requirement to serve 750,000 acre-feet or 
thereabout at the headgates of the Mex- 
ican laterals. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Of course the Senator 
is now indulging in argument based on 
circumstances and indirection, when the 
direct and positive engineering evidence 
of the company delivering that 750,000 
acre-feet of water over a long period of 
time is in the record. We know exacily 
the additional amount of water that was 
required to carry that 750,000 acre-feet 
of water from the river to the laterals 
in Lower California. 

The distinguished Senator makes the 
same argument that was made before 
the Foreign Relations Committee, that 
because in 1944 we allowed Mexico to 
use the All-American Canal and other 
facilities to take 1,100,000 acre-feet of 
water, and because, as was alleged, there 
is the same amount of land now being 
irrigated, and therefore from those al- 
leged facts the Senator draws his con- 
clusion. 

It is a fact that neither Mr. Lawson 
nor any one for the State Department 
has made the slightest investigation pre- 
liminary to this treaty to find out the 
amount of acreage now being irrigated 
in Lower California or the amount of 
water being consumed, 

Mr. President, I regret to impose upon 
the time of the distinguished’ Senator. 
I hope to not interrupt him again, but 
I do want to serve notice on the Senate 
that repeatedly these general vague 
statements are made based upon what in 
my opinion is totally inadequate or no 
evidence at all. 

Mr, MILLIKIN. Ican only repeat that 
-he Senator himself has said that 1,100,- 
000 acre-feet of water were diverted in 
1943 or 1944 to serve the Mexican laterals. 
The record will show that there was de- 
livered to the Mexican laterals about 
750,000 acre-feet. The difference, of 
course, is the loss through evaporation 
and seepage from the point of diversion 
of the canal in the Colorado River to 
the points of delivery into the Mexican 
laterals. So that when we talk about 
what the use of water by Mexico was 
prior to Boulder Dam, the use was what 
had to be taken out of the river to satisfy 
that use. And it will be demonstrated, 
if it has not been demonstrated, that it 
was 1,100,000 acre-feet at least, under 
the evidence including that submitted by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
California. 

Mr. President, these diversions at the 
river of 1,100,000 acre-feet to produce 
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750,000 acre-feet in the Mexican laterals 
were measured in 1943 and 1944. I may 
interpolate to say that they were meas- 
ured by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
They were made to irrigate about 200,000 
acres of Mexican land tributary to the 
Mexican laterals connecting with the 
Alamo Canal. 

Prior to Boulder Dam, these same lat- 
erals served as much as 216,000 acres, 
and, assuming the amount of water used 
per acre in 1943 and 1944 was the same 
as that used per acre prior to Boulder 
Dam, and I know of no reason for chal- 
lenging the assumption, the diversion 
properly attributable to those particular 
Mexican lands prior to Boulder Dam was 
probably closer to 1,200,000 acre feet. 

But Mexico has another claim to the 
use of Colorado River watzr prior to 
Boulder Dam which under the concession 
of the opponents of the treaty should 
also be added. Mexico, prior to Boulder 
Dam, was pumping water from the Yuma 
drain and from other points on the river 
for the irrigation of Mexican lands other 
than those served by the Alamo canal. 
The Yuma drain catches the return flow 
water from the Yuma irrigation district, 
which is on the American side of the 
border in the States of Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. The record, part III, page 953, 
indicates that this class of water pumped 
and used by Mexico from 1928 to 1934, in- 
clusive, varied from 31,000 acre-feet to 
186,000 acre-feet. It averaged about 
100,000 acre-feet for that period. 

It may be assumed, therefore, that the 
actual amount of water diverted from 
the river for use in Mexico before Boulder 
Dam aggregated in the neighborhood of 
1,300,000 acre-feet. 

The treaty allocates to Mexico 1,500,- 
000 acre-feet although her present uses 
require the diversion of 1,890,000 acre- 
feet. Therefore, under these consessions, 
about 200,000 acre-feet per year is the 
amount of water in controversy. 

Let us measure this in terms of burden. 

Let us assume that at some remote fu- 
ture time the full amount of the water 
in controversy would have to be made 
good out of the firm water allocated to 
the upper and lower basins. Under the 
terms of the Colorado River compact the 
lower basin would have to contribute 
one-half of the controversial amount or 
100,000 acre-feet. This burden would be 
divided among all the States making up 
the lower basin. California might have 
to contribute say, half of it, or 50,000 
acre-feet while California at the same 
time would be using on her own lands 
and for her own purposes more than 
4,000,000 acre-feet. 

In considering the fairness of the 
1,500,000 acre-feet allotted to Mexico 
under the treaty, and the part thereof 
in controversy, it should be remembered 
that during prior negotiations Mexico 
has insisted upon receiving 3,800,000 
acre-feet. Mexico, under the treaty, gets 
less than one-half of what she has in- 
sisted upon, 300,000 acre-feet less than 
she has been using, and 200,000 acre-feet 
more than the opponents of the treaty by 
bey arguments are compelled to con- 
cede. 

It is estimated that Mexico could use 
5,000,000 acre-feet per year from the 
Colorado River to irrigate lands which 
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are readily irrigable. It is estimated 
that the United States could use’ 18,592,- 
600 acre-feet of water from the Colorado 
River for irrigation. The ultimate use 
of such an amount of water in the United 
States, if the water should be available, 
would be very expensive and would re- 
quire many years to consummate. On 
this basis, if this were the sole test and 
it is not—Mexico would be entitled to 21 
percent and the United States to 79 per- 
cent of the waters of the stream. 

It is interesting to note that the pres- 
ent percentages of use of water by the 
two countries is about the same as the 
potentialities of the two countries. It 
has already been pointed out that Mex- 
ico is now using about 20 percent of the 
water that is used throughout the entire 
course of the river. Under the pending 
treaty, Mexican uses will be progressively 
reduced until they are 8.3 percent of the 
water of the stream, and the uses of the 
United States will progressively increase 
until they are 91.7 percent of those 
waters. 

In this connection, it should be remem- 
bered that about 10,000,000 acre-feet are 
wasting over the Mexican boundary 
every year and that physical conditions 
in Mexico are such that the water can 
easily be put to beneficial use. The con- 
struction of large works is not required. 
The reverse is true in the United States. 
It can be expected, therefore, that sub- 
stantial increase in the use of water will 
take place in Mexico prior to full use in 
the United States. The treaty is a neces- 
sary means for placing a ceiling upon 
Mexico’s expanding claims. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
California? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The statement that 
Mexico could easily use 10,000,000 acre- 
feet of water running to waste in the 
Gulf of California is in my opinion with- 
out the slightest foundation. It is gro- 
tesque and absurd. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator, if Mexico, could easily 
and readily use 10,000,000 acre-feet now, 
why are we negotiating a complicated 
treaty requiring heavy expenditures on 
our part, in our own country, in the form 
of reservoirs for Mexico’s benefit, giving 
her the valued use of head gates and 
diversion dams in the United States? 
Why is it that Mexico has been practi- 
cally unable to use any water, except by 
virtue of diversion dams and structures 
in the United States? On the contrary, 
if the facts were fully known, without 
this treaty, Mexico could probably not 
use more than 200,000 or 300,000 acre- 
feet of water, and that at great hazard. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, At the present time, 
according to the Senator’s own state- 
ment, Mexico is diverting 1,100,000 acre- 
feet a year. 

Mr. DOWNEY. That was the amount 
diverted in 1944 through the Alamo and 
the All-American Canal. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Our State Depart- 
ment attached a condition to such di- 
version, of which condition it pleaded 
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ignorance before the Foreign Relations 
Committee. We had to get it from the 
Department of the Interior. The con- 
dition was that Mexico gained no right 
or precedent by the use of American 
facilities. The only way Mexico could 
use 1,100,000 acre-feet was by extraordi- 
nary uses of our facilities—our dams, 
our head gates, and our reservoirs. Let 
me say to the distinguished Senator that 
while that use was at considerable ex- 
pense to us, it was agreed, 8 or 10 months 
ago, that Mexico would pay our water 
users a just price for their facilities. So 
far the State Department has even failed 
to inform them what charges are to be 
made or when they are to be paid. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I shall answer the 
latter part of the Senator’s statement 
first. If the matter should ever come 
here, I shall be as zealous to see that 
California and California interests are 
reimbursed for facilities which are taken 
in connection with this treaty as I am 
in supporting the treaty. If any vested 
rights are being destroyed in doing what 
we are doing, they should be paid for. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The Senator may not 
be aware of the fact that in 1941, 1942, 
1943, and 1944, the only years, so far as 
I know, that Mexico ever used more than 
750,000 acre-feet of water, she did so 
only with great difficulty and by extraor- 
dinary allowances and help from the 
United States Government, including the 
extra letting down of water in the river 
from Boulder Dam, the use of the All- 
American Canal, and other such meth- 
ods. In 1944, while the All-American 
Canal was used by Lower California, the 
Department of the Interior and the State 
Department attached a condition in the 
documents which went to Mexico by 
which no precedent would be established 
for any future claim. 

The distinguished Senator speaks of 
the Imperial Valley irrigation district 
as though it were some plutocratic or- 
ganization. It is a body of farmers who, 
at great sacrifice and hazard, have as- 
sessed themselves to build the very ex- 
pensive works which are now being used 
without charge, so far as I know, by the 
people of the United States, and without 
our State Department or our Depart- 
ment of the Interior even giving us an 
accounting, over a period of almost a 
year. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Ican only repeat that 
any injury to those farmers based upon 
vested rights caused by this treaty is an 
injury for which they should be made 
whole. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I 
deeply appreciate that statement of the 
Senator. If and when a treaty does go 
through, the farmers of the Imperial dis- 
trict, who are not plutocrats, as the Sen- 
ator might think from remarks which he 
may have heard, will still own the levee 
and the main canal in Lower California, 
worth many millions of dollars of hard- 
earned money invested by American 
farmers. This treaty gives not the 
slightest consideration to that invest- 
ment. So far as the treaty is concerned, 
Mexico can totally appropriate all those 
works without any compensation to the 
farmers of California, who built them, 
while on the other hand we are engaging 
to build Davis Dam in the United States, 
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at a cost of $45,000,000, largely for the 
benefit of Mexico, without one cent of 
contribution from Mexico, and we are 
giving her the advantage of other facili- 
ties costing hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We must assume that 
if the Mexican subsidiary of the Imperial 
irrigation district is wrongfully injured 
by this treaty, it will have a claim; and 
I can only say that I believe that any 
help that should be given to bring about 
satisfaction of any just claim would be 
readily forthcoming from those in- 
terested in the treaty. 


The Senator has stated that Mexico 
received the supplies of water which she 
received in 1943 and 1944 as a result of 
the use of American facilities, and as a 
result of great inconvenience to every- 
one; but she got the water, and she will 
either continue to get it that way or she 
will provide her own facilities. Accord- 
ing to engineering advice a heading like 
the heading which supplies the Alamo 
Canal is readily feasible just below the 
border. Pumping has not even started 
in Mexico. All we need to do is to take a 
look at the history of pumping on the 
Rio Grande and study what has been 
performed there by pumping, and we 
can see what Mexico could do on the 
Colorado. It will be seen that there will 
not be any need for Mexico to slight 
herself in using Colorado River water. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I think it is advisable 
for the Senate to know that the lowest 
place on the Colorado River at which a 
diversion dam may be safely built is in 
United States territory, about 8 miles 
above.the upper boundary. After cross- 
ing the boundary there is found a great 
alluvial silt delta, without any stone 
abutments or any banks. At any rate, 
Mexico would have no right to build a 
diversion dam in the limitrophe section 
of the river there, because one end of 
the dam would have to rest upon Ameri- 
can soil, and the dam would flood lands 
in Arizona. I may also say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that the Gadsden 
Treaty has a bearing. It would prevent 
Mexico from putting a dam in the Colo- 
rado River. There are many reasons 
why Mexico could not successfully divert 
any substantial amount of water, except 
by this treaty and by the use of American 
facilities, 

The loose statements that Mexico 
could easily use 10,000,000 acre-feet of 
water are based upon no facts. As a 
matter of fact, Mexico has never suc- 
cessfully used a drop of water there, 
other than in isolated years and in com- 
paratively small amounts, except by the 
use of American facilities. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
fact of the matter is that Mexico has 
made substantial increases in the amount 
of water she has used and is using in the 
Colorado River by pumping. The fact of 
the matter is that the record shows en- 

‘gineering opinion that she can put a 
heading—I was not talking about a 
dam—on her own soil, just as the Rock- 
wood heading is on our own soil, From 
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such a heading Mexico could’ serve her 
own facilities. 

Speaking about a dam: There is a 
treaty which requires the nations to keep 
the Colorado River open for navigation; 
but the compact between the States de- 
clares that the Colorado River is not 
navigable. If we, by our works in the 
United States, so control the river as to 
keep it from being navigable, I doubt 
whether a navigation treaty would con- 
tinue to have very much effectiveness. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. As a matter of fact, 
the constant stream of water coming out 
of Boulder Dam and going down the Col- 
orado River makes the Colorado River 
navigable all the year ’round. I wish to 
say to the distinguished Senator that 
several times an attempt has been made 
to get a heading in the silt. delta of the 
Colorado River below the international 
boundary. Such attempts never have 
succeeded. A great disaster once oc- 


curred when that was tried. The river 


broke loose and flooded great areas of the 
country and made the Salton Sea, The 
best engineering opinion is. that they 
probably could not get any heading at 
all in there. 

I may also say that the river bed is in 
loose, light silt,-so that in any month 
or any year the river may wander from 
5 to 6 miles from its course. Any at- 
tempt to pump it or control it in the delta 
is almost impossible. It is true that 
Mexico probably has been pumping 200,- 
000 or 300,000 acre-feet of water, precari- 
ously and uncertainly. She was pumping 
both from the Gila and from the Colo- 
rado. However, her crops, would have 
failed, one year, if we had not let extra 
water out of Boulder Dam. 

The truth is that without this treaty 
and without the use of our pumps, dykes, 
and dams, Mexico would be practically 
helpless; and Mexico knows it. 

The reason why Mexico did demand 
200,000 or 300,000 acre-feet of water at 
one time was that at that time our ditch 
went through Mexico. But it no longer 
does that, and we are no longer subject 
to that servitude. So now, of course, 
Mexico wants to make a treaty that will 
take care of her needs for her agricul- 
tural economy. 

I hope a treaty will be worked out; but 
I do not think that loose and inaccurate 
statements such as were made before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, state- 
ments which we in California know are 
not true, constitute a proper or logical 
basis for arguing for a treaty. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I, of 
course, do not criticise the distinguished 
Senator for proclaiming the virtues of his 
own witnesses and disparaging those of 
the others; but the record is full of testi- 
mony that Mexico could open a heading 


‘in the river below the boundary, the same 


as the Rockwood heading. The fact is 
that Mexico is pumping an increasing 
amount of water. That accounts for 


the increase in Mexican use between the - 


time of the completion of Boulder Dam 
and the present time. 

In considering the 1,500,000 acre-feet 
of water provided by the treaty for 
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Mexico, we should remember that the 
larger part of the water will consist of 
return flow of water which reaches the 
river after its last use on American land. 
There has been.some difference in engi- 
neering opinion as to the amount of the 
return flow. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion says it will be in the neighborhood 
of 1,000,000 acre-feet a year. Ihave seen 
estimates of lesser and greater amounts. 
I think we are warranted in accepting 
the estimates of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. Thus, the real cost of the treaty to 
us will be approximately 500,000 acre- 


‘feet of water; that is to say, 500,000 acre- 


feet of water is the amount of water 
which we allocate to Mexico, and which 
in the far-distant future we in the 
United States might be able to use. 

There has been criticism of the salin- 
ity of the return flow. The critics de- 
nounce the treaty as profligate; and, 
without the slightest change of pace, 
they denounce the treaty as not giving 
Mexico enough good water. Let me say 
that the return flow will be saline, but it 
will be only slightly more saline than it 
was when last used in the United States. 
The salinity of the return flow which 
Mexico has agreed to take under the 
treaty is not due to the treaty. It is due 
to the legitimate use and reuse of the 
water in the United States and to the 
geographical position of the last users 
on. the stream.» Mexico cannot. expect 
better water and does not expect better 
water than the downstream users in the 
United States will have. 

The 500,000 acre-feet of water which 
will go to Mexico through the All-Ameri- 
can Canal to supplement the return flow 
will also be increasingly saline, for it will 
reflect the intense future use and reuse 
of the water in the upper basin. But, 
again, that will not be the fault of the 
treaty. The lower basin States and 
Mexico will have to take the water as it 
comes to them. The upper basin States 
give no guaranty as to salinity to the 
lower basin States, and neither the up- 
per basin nor the lower basin can give 
a guaranty of salinity to Mexico. 

Mr, DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I dislike to continue 
to interrupt the Senator, but he is very 
courteous and kind to me, and I hope he 
will bear with me again. 

The distinguished Senator stated that 
the water, as it comes out of Boulder Dam 
and as used by the users in the United 
States, will not be much better water 
than the water after it is used there and 
as it goes down to California. 

Mr, MILLIKIN. I did not say that. f 
Mr. DOWNEY. Will the distinguished 
Senator repeat what he did say when he 
said it would not be very much more 

saline? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I said in effect that 
the return flow will be slightly more sa- 
line than the water was when last used 
in the United States. I said that as to 
the 500,000 acre-feet of water that will 


come through the All-American Canal, 


it will become increasingly saline because 
it will be subjected to constantly in- 
creasing use and reuse in the upper basin, 
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Mr. DOWNEY. Iappréciate the state- 
ment of the distinguished Senator. The 
expression the Senator used was that the 
water which would be used in Lower Cali- 
fornia would be slightly more saline than 
the water used in the lower basin States 
in the. United States. Let me say to the 
distinguished Senator that I think the 
situation is very much more serious than 
that. I think that on this point, at least, 
there was complete unanimity of opinion 
among the experts. Their testimony 
was that at the present time the water 
in Lake Mead has about 750 parts of salt 
per million, and that looking ahead 20 
or 25 years they would expect it to have 
about 1,000 parts of salt per million, and 
that is fairly good water for irrigation. 

But after that water comes out of Lake 
Mead and is used in Arizona it will have 
2,700 parts of salt per million. That is 
water of a very poor quality and, accord- 
ing to one distinguished expert, is largely 
unusable. 

I wish to say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado that under his inter- 
pretation of the treaty I think the treaty 
is a perfectly useless one for Mexico to 
enter into. She would receive water so 
saline that it would be practically unus- 
able. For that reason I am certain that 
no one will ever interpret the treaty in 
that way. The result will be the estab- 
lishment of standards of salinity by 
some international] court of arbitration. 
Where that would take us in connection 
with this treaty, no one knows, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I believe the obvious 
answer to the statement of the Senator 
from California is that because of the 
geographical position of Mexico she must 
necessarily accept the water in the con- 
dition in which it is when it reaches the 
border. She cannot expect us to give her 
better water than we ourselves are using. 
The utterly worthless water about which 
the Senator has spoken is water that was 
just used on Arizona lands. It was 
slightly better before it got to Arizona, 
and so on up the stream. Conversely, 
it becomes more saline as it comes down 
the stream. There is no way to set aside 
the simple gravitational fact that water 
runs down hill, and that the quality of 
water changes, becomes more saline as 
it goes down the stream, We can make 
no other kind of an arrangement with 
Mexico. The treaty was negotiated in 
part by Mexican engineers. It was ne- 
gotiated by men who know as much 
about the stream as we know about it. 
They know about salinity. They know 
about the saline condition of the water 
when it comes out of Arizona as return 
fiow. They know the condition of the 
water in Lake Mead just as well as we 
know it. We do not need to give them 
instruction in their business. They are 
great experts in water. They looked at 
the situation. They knew what the 
water would be like. They were willing 
to accept it. Why should anyone in the 
United States complain? 

Mr. DO Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. If the Government of 
Mexico wishes knowingly to make a 
treaty under which Mexico would be obli- 
gated to accept water of such poor qual- 
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ity that it might be of no value whatso- 
ever to her, I can make no objection, 
But I may say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor that there is no Ianguage in this 
treaty which would compel Mexico to 
accept worthless water. Such language 
is merely read into the treaty by indirec- 
tion or implication. No court of inter- 
national arbitration would ever stultify 
itself by holding that this treaty would 
obligate Mexico to take useless water. I 
may say further to the distinguished 
Senator that if he wishes to save a great 
deal of time and energy he should bring 
his ability to bear upon changing the 
language of the treaty which provides 
that Mexico agrees to take the water re- 
gardless of quality. If he will do that, 75 
percent of the time now being consumed 
will be saved. Let us say in simple lan- 
guage what the Senator says the treaty 
means. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. President, when 
the Senator says that water may be 
taken from any source, whatever it may 
be, he states the situation’ precisely. 
Such language is not implication. 
There is nothing imaginative about it. 
The Mexican engineers know that the 
water must come down the stream. 
They know that it must come out of 
canals from the return flow. They know 
that it also comes out of the All-Ameri- 
can Canal. Those are the sources of the 
water. They know its origins. 

The Senator from California con- 
tinues to harp on our delivery to Mexico 
of water which he says she could not 
use. Mexico can use any water that we 
have used, and the most saline of the 
return flow will be water which we have 
just used. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The distinguished 
Senator from Colorado is not following 
the record. The undisputed evidence on 
this point—and all experts agree on 
this—is that the water out of Lake Mead 
coming to Arizona would be fairly good 
water, but that after having run through 
the salty soil of Arizona or California it 
would become so impregnated with salt 
that it would be practically unusable. A 
letter has been presented from the most 
distinguished expert on the subject in 
the United States, He placed the limit 
of tolerance of saline water at 2,000 parts 
per million. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion itself testified that the saline con- 
tent of this water would be 2,700 parts 
per million. If the treaty means “re- 
gardless of quality,” why not satisfy us 
by adding the words “regardless of 
quality”? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. When the treaty 
provides that Mexico shall accept water 
from any and all sources, regardless of 
origin, that is exactly what it means. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In just a moment. 
The Senator from California has stated 
that all the experts have said that this 
water would be too saline for use. I 
think the Senator will agree that he was 
somewhat extravagant in that statement, 
because there was quite a division of 
opinion on the subject of salinity. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I was 
referring to water which had come down 
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from Lake Mead and had been used on - 


American soil. I believe that the testi- 
mony of all the experts was to the effect 
that such water would be of a very poor 
quality, and possibly totally unusable. 
Mr. MILLIKIN. Allow me to ask the 
distinguished Senator from California if 


. he wishes us to give Mexico water of a 


better quality than we ourselves are 
using. 
Mr. DOWNEY. The treaty which Cali- 


‘fornia has proposed to make would give 


to Mexico 750,000 acre-feet of water out 
of Lake Mead, which would be the best 
water we could give her, and additional 
amount through a return flow of perhaps 
750,000 acre-feet. 

_ Mr. MILLIKIN. In that event Cali- 
fornia would give to Mexico more water 
of.a better quality than is guaranteed 
under this treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. No. This treaty would 
furnish Mexico with water which might 
be. almost unusable. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. How the Senator 
from California can suggest that. we 
should. give Mexico water of a better 
quality than she is willing to accept, and 
at the same time condemn the treaty for 
giving to Mexico what it provides is be- 
yond my comprehension, 

Mr. DOWNEY. Of course, I claim that 
this treaty has approximately 50 ambi- 
guities in it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Let us discuss one am. 
biguity at a time. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes. One of the am- 
biguities is with regard to the quality of 
water to which Mexico is entitled. If 
Mexico knowingly wants to enter into a 
treaty to accept the return flow of what 
we have used in the lower basin States, 
regardless of its quality, I cannot object 
in behalf of Mexico. But I am strenu- 
ously maintaining to the Senate that no 
court of international arbitration would 
ever hold that Mexico had obligated her- 
self to accept that kind of water. It 
would hold that there is an implied guar- 
antee of quality. Then we may enter 
into some dispute which may he harmful 
to the interests of the States involved. 

Mr, MILLIKIN. Mexico knows the 
stream and the quality of the water 
which will cross her border. Mexico has. 
agreed to the treaty. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The last state- 
ment made by the able Senator from 
Colorado is the one which I wished to 
have made in the Recorp at this time, 
because I have heard the junior Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. DOWNEY] say 
over and over again that, in the light 
of the terms of this treaty, Mexiéo would 
have a right subsequently when water 
delivered to her becomes more saline to 
raise that question in a court of arbitra- 
tion. It seems to me, in view of the lan- 
guage contained in article 10, which pro- 
vides for the delivery of water and sets 
forth the amount of water, it must be 
assumed that the men who negotiated 
the treaty on behalf of Mexico were 
aware, as the Senator says, of the fact 
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that geographically Mexico is the last to 
receive the water after it has been used 
and reused as it comes down the stream, 

To my lay mind, it seems perfectly 
preposterous to take the position that 
subsequently, in the light of this treaty 
and the long negotiations which have 
taken place in arriving at its terms, 
Mexico would ever have a leg to stand on 
in even suggesting the submission of the 
question of the quality of the water to 
a court of arbitration in succeeding 
years, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I agree entirely with 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Wisconsin, and thank him for his very 
able contribution. 


We are members of an arbitration . 


system with the other republics to the 
south of us. If this question is not re- 
solved by this treaty, it will be resolved 
under that arbitration system. And if 
there were no arbitration system to which 
we had committed ourselves, I respect- 
fully suggest that the upper basin States, 
which cannot make their long-range 
plans for the maximum use of the water 
to which they are entitled until they 
know the amount of water to which 
Mexico is entitled, would ask this Gov- 
ernment to initiate an arbitration. 

The question then arises, What would 
be the criteria of judgment guiding the 
decision of the arbitrators? 

Toward the end of the debate, when 
the treaty was last before the Senate, I 
commenced to develop what I respect- 
fully submit is the proper rule for the 
allocation of the waters of international 
streams. In brief, it is the rule of equi- 
table apportionment. This has been de- 
clared to be the rule by our own Supreme 
Court in Kansas v. Colorado, (206 U. S. 
46) and in other cases decided by that 
tribunal. In practice in acting on water 
treaties which have come before it, it 
has been the rule of the United States 
Senate. It is the rule when the States 
of the United States agree among them- 
selves on the division of the waters of 
interstate streams. 

Equitable apportionment does not 
mean exactly equal shares. Its meas- 
ure does not turn on any single isolated 
circumstance. It means, as the term 
implies, a result that is fair and just 
under all of the relevant circumstances. 

Let us see what the Senate did in con- 
nection with the convention of 1906 with 
Mexico. That convention concerned the 
Rio Grande. That river rises in Colo- 
rado. Up in Colorado and in New Mex- 
ico we were making such rapidly ex- 
panding uses of the water of that stream 
that we finally commenced to dry up 
the long-estalished uses of Mexico down 
on her side of the stream. That fact, 
together with a period of drought, 
brought about tension between the coun- 
tries. There were diplomatic negotia- 
tions. Mexico claimed a right to the 
water that she had been using. The At- 
torney General of the United States de- 
nied the right. He affirmed that this 
country can do as it pleases with an in- 
ternational stream so long as it is in 
this country. But, nevertheless, the ne- 
gotiations proceeded and the convention 
came to the Senate for its advice and 
consent. What was done? The Senate 
advised and consented to the convention, 
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whereby we agreed to give Mexico the 
water that she had been using, and 
whereby we agreed at our expense to 
build in the State of New Mexico, in the 
United States, the Elephant Butte Dam 
which would serve to impound and regu- 
late that supply. That was the concep- 
tion of the Senate of equitable apportion- 
ment in that particular problem. The 
convention said that we are not estab- 
lishing a precedent. It said that we are 
not conceding a right. Let us not call ita 
precedent; let us call it an illuminating 
historical incident. 

We have made treaties affecting the 
Milk River and the St. Marys River, whith 
rise in Montana and flow into Canada, 
whereby under principles of equitable 
apportionment existing uses were recog- 
nized. The opinion of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Kansas against Colo- 
rado, to which I referred, affirms that 
equitable apportionment is the rule of 
international law governing solution of 
problems of this kind between sovereign- 
ties. I should like to read a brief ex- 
cerpt from that opinion. I read from 
pages 97 and 98: 

As Congress cannot make compacts be= 
tween the States, as it cannot, in respect to 
certain matters, by legislation compel their 
separate action, disputes between them must 
be settled either by force. or else by appeal 
to tribunals empowered to determine the 
right and wrong thereof. Force under our 
system of government is eliminated. The 
clear language of the Constitution vests in 
this Court the power to settle those dis- 
putes. We have exercised that power in a 
variety of instances, determining in the sev- 
eral instances the justice of the dispute. Nor 
is our jurisdiction ousted, even if, because 
Kansas and Colorado are States sovereign 
and independent in local matters, the rela- 
tions between them depend in any respect 
upon principles of international law. In- 
ternational law is no alien in this tribunal. 
In the Paquete Habana (175 U. S. 677, 700) 
Mr. Justice Gray declared: 

“International law is part of our law and 


` must be ascertained and administered by 


the courts of justice of appropriate juris- 
diction as often as questions of right de- 
pending upon it are duly presented for their 
determination.” 

And in delivering the opinion on the de- 
murrer in this case Chief Justice Fuller said 
(185 U. S. 146): 

“Sitting, as it were, as an international as 
well as a domestic tribunal, we apply Fed- 
eral law, State law, and international law 
as the exigencies of the particular case may 
demand.” 

One cardinal rule, underlying all the rela- 
tions of the States to each other is that 
of equality of right. Each State stands on 
the same level with all the rest. It can im- 
pose its own legislation on no one of the 
others, and is bound to yield its own views 
to none. Yet, whenever, as in the case of 
Missouri v. Illinois (180 U. S. 208), the action 
of one State reaches through the agency of 
natural laws into the territory of another 
State, the question of the extent and the 
limitations of the rights of the two States be- 
comes a matter of justiciable dispute be- 
tween them, and this Court is called upon to 
settle that dispute in such a way as will rec- 
ognize the equal rights of both and at the 
same time establish justice between them. 


The Colorado River compact was based 
expressly on the principle of equitable 
apportionment, and let us see what it did. 
The introduction to the compact reads: 


The States of Arizona, California, Colorado,- 


Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, 
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nering resolved to enter into a compact 
* + have agreed upon the following 
artid 
ART. I. The major purposes of this compact 
are to provide for the equitable division and 
apportionment of the use of the waters of 
the Colorado River system, 


Now, let us see how they did it. Iread 
from article III, paragraph (a). 


There is hereby apportioned from the Colo- 
rado River system in perpetuity— 


Just as this treaty makes its appor- 
tionments in perpetuity— 
to the upper basin and to the lower basin, 
respectively, the exclusive beneficial con- 
sumptive use— 


Not of a percentage cf the flow of the 
stream but a specific amount of the water 
of the stream— 
of 7,500,000 acre-feet of water per annum, 
which shall include all water necessary for 


the supply of any rights which may now 
exist, 


Paragraph (b) reads: 

In addition to the apportionment in para- 
graph (a), the lower basin is hereby given 
the right to increase its beneficial consump- 
tive use of such waters— 


Not by some indefinite, indeterminate 
percentage formula but— 


by 1,000,000 acre-feet per annum, 

Paragraph (c) reads: 

If, as a matter of international comity, 
the United States of America shall hereafter 
recognize in the United States of Mexico any 
right to the use of any waters of the Colo- 
rado River system, such waters shall be sup- 
plied first from the waters which are surplus 
over and above the aggregate of the quan- 
tities specified in paragraphs (a) and (b)— 


And they aggregate 16,000,000 acre- 
feet— 
and if such surplus shall proye insufficient 
for this purpose, then, the burden of such 
deficiency shall be equally borne by the upper 
basin and the lower basin, and whenever 
necessary the States of the upper basin shall 
deliver at Lee Ferry water to supply one-half 
of the deficiency so recognized in addition 
to that provided in paragraph (d). 


Mr. WILEY. What is the date of that 
instrument? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The date of the com- 
pact? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The compact became 
effective shortly after the Boulder Can- 
yon Project Act was approved in De- 
cember of 1928. 

Now let me make the point that here 
were the States of this basin negotiating 
for the express purpose of making an 
equitable apportionment of water. This 
is the objective which would govern any 
international tribunal. In doing that 
and in applying the principle the States 
of the basin agreed that Mexico shall 
have the first cut out of any surplus, 
and if that is not enough the deficiency 
shall be supplied out of the firm waters 
which they agreed to allocate to the up- 
per and the lower basins. 

Then the compact proceeds, in para- 
graph (f), to say: 

Further equitable apportionment of the 
beneficial uses of the waters of the Colorado 
River system unapportioned by paragraphs 
(a), (b), and (c) may be made in the man- 
ner provided in paragraph (g) at any time 
after October 1, 1963, if and when either 
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consumptive useas set out in paragraphs (a) 
and (b). 


If the allocation of the waters of this 
stream were left to arbitration, rather 
than to solution by treaty, surely this 
voluntary act, joined in by California, 
by all the sovereign States of this river 
basin, would be considered as furnish- 
ing one of the guides to decision. 

It would not escape the attention of 
the arbitrators that the States of the 
basin, including California, considered 
it equitable to apportion the waters to 
the two basins in perpetuity; considered 
it equitable to apportion specified 
amounts in perpetuity; considered it 
equitable to reserve for a treaty with 
Mexico the first draft on surplus waters, 
and if the surplus should prove insuffi- 
cient, to make good the deficiency out of 
the firm allocations to the two basins; 
considered it equitable to guarantee the 
lower basin the delivery from the upper 
basin of 75,000,000 acre-feet each period 
of 10 progressive years. 

It would not escape the attention of 
the arbitrators that beneficial user as 
of the date of the compact was the pre- 
dominant factor leading to the appor- 
tionments made between the two basins. 
It would not escape the attention of the 
arbitrators that the upper-basin States, 
which contribute practically all the water 
of the stream, and which therefore have 
the first dominion over it, and the first 
opportunity of user, were willing to make 
substantial concessions in order to place 
a ceiling on the lower basin uses. . 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is there any pro- 
vision in the compact as to the quality 
of the water the upper basin must sup- 
ply the lower basin? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am grateful to the 
distinguished Senator for the question. 
There is no such provision in the com- 
pact, and the water necessarily will be- 
come more saline from its headwaters 
in Colorado and Wyoming until it finally 
reaches the Gulf of California. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Is there any pro- 
vision in the compact such as that in the 
pending treaty about the source and 
origin of the water? Is that feature 
mentioned? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. There is nothing 
whatever in the compact as to source or 
origin of water. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In other words, it 
is assumed it would be the natural 
source? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Of course, the Colo- 
rado River Basin is mentioned, and to 
some extent is defined. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. . Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator used the ex- 
pression “equitable apportionment.” 
Does he mean by that, equitable appor- 
tionment based on actual beneficial use 
applied to a present beneficial use, or a 
potential use in the future? Did the 
compact contemplate possible future uses 
in the area, or the actual use as of the 
date of the compact? 
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basin shall have reached its total beneficial > 


Mr. MILLIKIN. The compact took 
into consideration the actual uses that 
were being made as of that date and 
estimated future uses. 

Mr. SMITH. And that principle would 
be the same principle to be applied in 
considering a future treaty with Mexico. 
It would be both the actual beneficial use 
applied by Mexico, and the possible fu- 
ture use that would be a fair share of the 
water system. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It seems to me that 
any tribunal approaching this problem 
and applying the doctrine of equitable 
apportionment would consider existing 
uses, rates of development, and estimated 
future uses. 

Mr. SMITH. I asked the question 
merely to bring that out, because it seems 
to me to be important. If we limit our- 
selves merely to the beneficial use which 
Mexico might have made prior to the 
Boulder Dam construction, we might 
still overlook the fact that she might 
have some equitable claim for future pos- 
sibilities which should be considered. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The compact looked 
a- long distance into the future. The 
division was made under a number of 
equitable factors considered to be rele- 
vant by those who negotiated the com- 
pact. 

If this matter went to arbitration, 
would the arbitrators fail to observe our 
own precedents? Would the arbitrators 
fail to observe how we have handled such 
problems in the convention with Mexico 
of 1906 and in the treaties affecting the 
Milk and St. Mary’s Rivers? Would they 
fail to observe that our Supreme Court 
has declared the rule of equitable ap- 
portionment as a principle of interna- 
tional law governing the allocation of 
waters flowing through two of our own 
sovereign States? Would such arbitra- 
tors accord to Mexico less sovereignty, 
less sovereign rights than our Supreme 
Court has accorded our own States in 
deciding a water allocation matter? 
Would such arbitrators fail to note that 
the Supreme Court in Kansas against 
Colorado repudiated the Harmon doc- 
trine that an upstream sovereignty can 
do as it pleases with the waters within its 
borders? 

Would the arbitrators feel that it 
would be just, fair, and equitable if 
Mexico, which is now using 20 percent of 
the used waters of the Colorado and 
which is in position to make rapid ex- 
pansion of her uses, should be progres- 
sively restricted until she could use only 
8 percent of the water of the stream 
while the upstream sovereignty is in- 
creasing its uses by more than 100 per- 
cent? That is what results from this 
treaty. 

This is an excellent deal for the United 
States and we had better take it while we 
have the chance. Arbitrators might 
reach a decision far less favorable to us. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL., May I inquire of the 
Senator whether or not he thinks that in 
an arbitration such as he has mentioned 
there would be taken into consideration 
in determining the rights of Mexico the 
fact that waters had been permitted to be 
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used by Mexico, a portion of which 
waters had been collected in facilities 
constructed within the United States, and 
the use of which portion of waters in 
Mexico had been made possible by rea- 
son of the construction of those facilities 
in the United States? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Personally, Senator, I 
do not think there is the slightest ques- 
tion of it. Therefore we look into the 
treaty to see what is the quid pro quo 
for that. The quid pro quo, I suggest, is 
the establishment of a ceiling which is 
less than the present use which Mexico 
is making, and which cuts off her possi- 
bility of future expansion of use. è, 

Mr. DONNELL. Will the Senator 
yield for the presentation of a hypotheti- 
cal case and an inquiry based thereon? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I will yield for that 
purpose. . ‘ 

Mr, DONNELL. I understand it to 
have been argued in the course of this 
debate that if, due to the construction 
and maintenance in the United States 
of physical facilities, there would be 
made available to Mexico water in 
volume greater than that which was 
available to Mexico before the construc- 
tion of those facilities, the availability 
of such additional quantity of water 
would not confer on Mexico the legal 
right to a continuance of the use of an 
amount of water greater than that which 
was available to Mexico before the con- 
struction of those facilities, 

The inquiry I should like to make of 
the Senator does not relate to the ques- 
tion, however;'as to what legal rights, if 
any, would be conferred on Mexico by 
the availability of the increased flow of 
water after the construction of the fa- 
cilities. My inquiry relates rather to the 
matter of equities to which I understand 
the Senator has addressed himself. My 
inquiry relates to what equities, if any, 
would be conferred on Mexico by the 
availability of such increased flow of 
water after and due to the construction 
of those facilities. 

My inquiry includes this hypothetical 
case. Assume that before the construc- 
tion of the facilities 750,000 acre-feet of 
water were annually available to Mexico 
from the Colorado River. Assume fur- 
ther that after the construction of the 
facilities 1,800,000 acre-feet of water 
were for a period of 50 consecutive years 
allowed to be available to Mexico from 
the river. Assume that during this 50- 
year period farms in Mexico were irri- 
gated by the entire 1,800,000 annual acre- 
feet, investments were made in homes 
upon those farms, and many towns and 
small cities were built in the -territory 
surrounded by the farms, 

Assume finally that at the end of the 
50 years the United States were sud- 
denly to shut off from Mexico all over 
and above 750,000 acre-feet. 

My inquiry is: Does the Senator think 
that in an arbitration proceeding be- 
tween Mexico and the United States the 
fact that the United States had for 50 
years allowed to be available to Mexico 
the excess over the 750,000 acre-feet, 
which excess had been available because 
of the construction and maintenance of 
the facilities in the United States, would 
constitute an equity in favor of Mexico 
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which might tend to entitle Mexico to 
a right to the continued future use of 
some or all of the 1,800,000 acre-feet, 
even though over one million acre-feet of 
that 1,800,000 acre-feet had been avail- 
able because of the construction and 
maintenance of those facilities? 

Mr. . Mr. President, I 
should like the opportunity to examine 
the question with care before commit- 
ing myself to a final answer. But so far 
as the equities are concerned, it is per- 
fectly clear that during all the years 
prior to Boulder Dam the unregulated 
waters, of the river were passing into 
Mexico. The Alamo Canal was con- 
structed prior to Boulder Dam. It took 
its water from the unregulated river. 
The contract which the Mexican sub- 
Sidiary of the Imperial irrigation dis- 
trict entered into gave Mexico the right 
to one-half of the waters of that canal, 
and the evidence showed that that would 
have amounted to roughly 1,500,000 acre- 
feet. That is the right to water. The 
right to water I think would be one cir- 
cumstance that would be considered. 

The right of Mexico prior to Boulder 
Dam to increase her uses out of the river 
by pumping or by any other available 
method would be something that might 
be considered. Boulder Dam might be 
considered as an equity in our favor, 
on the ground that it gives Mexico a 
regulated supply of water more readily 
usable than the supply before the build- 
ing of the dam. 

But we cannot go too far with that. 
If a man goes into a neighborhood of 
modest dwellings and builds a palace 
and thereby makes the property in the 
neighborhood more valuable, he cannot 
pass the tin cup and say “Make good the 
values that I have brought to your prop- 
erty.” We cannot reach a complete 
equitable solution on the basis of works 
in the United States, because if we fol- 
low that too far we are then brought 
to the point where the United States 
could build so many works within its 
own boundaries that it could shut off all 
water from Mexico regardless of its prior 
uses. 

But perhaps there is an equity in bal- 
ancing the aid of our facilities against 
a ceiling on Mexico against expanding 
uses. We are giving ourselves the op- 
portunity to expand to our maximum, 
whereas Mexico must limit herself before 
she has barely touched the lands which 
she could irrigate. We would have to 
provide a strong offset to that. 

I would not attempt to stand here and 
state every circumstance which could 
be taken into consideration in ar- 
riving at an equitable solution. The 
Senator knows that the great merit of 
equity is that it is not strictly defined, 
and that it operates on broad principles 
of fairness and justice. 

Mr. DONNELL. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that if the United States permits 
a certain facility to be constructed in 
this country, and then for half a cen- 
tury voluntarily allows Mexico to obtain 
some benefit from that facility, Mexico 
may, even though the results which she 
enjoys were in part occasioned by the 
facility in the United States, still ac- 
quire some equity in an arbitration pro- 
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ceeding by reason of the voluntary 
permission on the part of this Govern- 
ment to Mexico to avail herself of the 
water? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should say unques- 
tionably that if Mexico were not bound, 
as I say she would be bound by this treaty, 
to limit her use, she could build up a 
very strong equity in that way. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Am Ito understand 
that if this treaty is approved and be- 
comes a treaty between the two Nations 
it will forever eliminate from arbitration 
any question of the water involved? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is the purpose 
of the treaty. In my opinion that will 
be accomplished by the treaty. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The next question 
is this: Suppose we should allow a 
greater use than that provided for in the 
treaty. Would such excess use be sub- 
ject to the arbitration agreement be- 
tween the two Nations? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should say that it 
would not be, for the very simple reason 
that the treaty, by express language, cuts 
off that kind of a claim. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In other words, if 
we have a water treaty, we shall not be 
concerned in the future with arbitration 
of the water question. 

Mr. . Assuming that you 
refer to the pending treaty, I unhesitat- 
ingly answer “no.” 

Mr. WHITE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gerry Pepper 
Austin Green Radcliffe 
Balley Guffey 
Ball Gurney Revercomb 
Bankhead Hatch ussell 
Barkley Hill Saltonstall 
Bilbo Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Brewster Johnson, Colo, Smith 
Bridges Johnston, S.C. Stewart 
Briggs La Follette Taft 
Buck Langer Taylor 
Burton Lucas Thomas, Okla 
Bushfield McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Butler McClellan Tobey 
Byrd McFarland Tunnell 
Capehart McKellar Tydi: 
Capper McMahon Vandenberg 
Chavez Magnuson Wagner 
Connally Mead Walsh 
Cordon Millikin Wheeler 
Donnell Moore Wherry 
Downey Morse White 
Murdock Wiley 
Ellender Murray Willis 
Fe n Myers Wilson 
Fulbright O'Daniel 
George O'Mahoney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
nine Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I now 
wish to give further attention to the 
claim of California interests that they 
are being oppressed by their Government 
in favor of a foreign country. It has been 
asserted that California is paying for 
Boulder Dam and that, therefore, it is 
unjust to use that dam to regulate and 
stabilize the flow of water for Mexico. 

The fact is that the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act, under which Boulder Dam 
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and Lake Mead were constructed, ex- 
pressly forbids the making of charges for 
the water. I read from the act: 

That no charge shall be made for water or 
for the use, storage, or delivery of water for 
irrigation or water for potable purposes in 
the Imperial or Coachella Valleys— 


In California the extent of this benefi- 
cence is appreciated when it is realized 
that Boulder Dam and the Mead Reser- 
voir cost approximately $80,000,000, and 
that out of 4,400,000 acre-feet of firm 
water which are claimed for California, 
3,850,000 acre-feet of water, less a rela- 
tively small amount for other projects, 
have been allocated by that State to the 
exempted valleys, namely, the Imperial 
and the Coachella Valleys. 

So far as California is concerned, re- 
imbursement of the cost of Boulder Dam 
is made mainly by power users, and they 
are not hurt by the treaty. 

The second answer is that Davis Dam, 
which has already been authorized, and 
for which appropriations have already 
been made, will be able to meter out the 
Mexican allocation without the use of 
more than one-half its capacity. Davis 
Dam, under present conditions of de- 
velopment, could serve this particular 
function if Boulder Dam were not on the 
river. 

It is said that California has committed 
herself to sizable expenditures, such as 
those for the Los Angeles aqueduct, re- 
lying on the Colorado River, and on con- 
tracts with the Secretary of the Interior 
for the necessary supply of water. It has 
been said San Diego needs water and will 
not receive it from the Colorado River 
unless the Californian claims against its 
waters are satisfied. 

Let us look these charges squarely in 
the face. I ask Senators to recall that 
under the Colorado River compact 16,- 
000,000 acre-feet of water are allocated 
to the upper and lower basins; that the 
only draft on surplus authorized by the 
compact is to satisfy any allocation that 
might be made in a treaty with Mexico. 
The rest of the surplus, if any, under the 
express provisions of the compact which 
I have read cannot be apportioned be- 
fore 1963, and then and thereafter only 
if and when one of the basins reaches 
its full consumptive use. 

I wish to demonstrate that every sub- 
sequent statute and agreement of impor- 
tance that must be considered in connec- 
tion with the treaty is expressly subordi- 
nated to the water apportionments of the 
Colorado River compact, and that this 
inescapable fact destroys any claim that 
interests in California are being dealt 
with unjustly. 

Then I shall briefly outline the extent 
of the claims of Californian interests to 
Colorado River water, which will make 
clear the extent to which those interests 
have gambled for water rights which 
they do not have, and which they cannot 
get prior to 1963. From this analysis it 
will be apparent that any infirmity of the 
claim on water for any of these Cali- 
fornia projects is not an infirmity of this 
treaty, is not an infirmity of the com- 
pact, and is not an infirmity of any stat- 
ute of Congress, but is a self-imposed 
infirmity, to be solved only to the extent 
that it can be solved by action of Cali- 
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fornia in California, or by apportion- 
ment to California of surplus waters 
after 1963 under the conditions and con- 
tingencies specifically provided which I 
have read in the Colorado River compact. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Am Ito understand that 
under the compact California receives 
4,400,000 acre-feet of water out of the 
lower basin? 

Mr. MLLIKIN. No; the situation did 
not arise in that way. In connection 
with the enactment of the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act, and by the terms of 
that act, California was required to pass 
a self-limitation statute whereby she 
would not make claim on the firm water 
of the stream for more than 4,400,000 
acre-feet. California enacted such a 
self-limitation statute, and that is the 
basis of whatever may be the right to 
which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. SMITH. I so understood the ar- 
rangement; but I wished to be sure 
about it. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr, DOWNEY. I think that inadver- 
tently the Senator from Colorado did not 
state the full provisions of the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I did not state them 
completely. 

Mr. DOWNEY. California was limited 
to 4,400,000 acre-feet plus one-half of the 
surplus, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. , Yes. I was only re- 
ferring to the 4,400,000 acre-feet which 
have been referred to by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New Jersey. 

The Boulder Canyon Project Act was 
enacted for the purposes, among other 
things, of building Boulder Dam and the 
All-American Canal. The act contains 
provisions for furnishing necessary 
funds, and the reimbursement of them. 
It provides authority to make power and 
water contracts, and authorizes the con- 
struction of a power plant. 

My present purpose is to make the 
point, and as rapidly as possible, that the 
compact entered into between the States 
is the dominating instrument which 
runs through ‘and subordinates all the 
other agreements of any importance 
which need be considered by the Senate. 
I shall read a few excerpts from the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act. Then I 
shall return to the allocations which are 
mentioned in that act with respect to 
California. 

I now read from the opening clause of 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act: 

That for the purpose of controlling the 
floods, improving navigation, and regulating 
the flow of the Colorado River, providing for 
storage and for the delivery of the. stored 
waters thereof for reclamation of public lands 
and other beneficial uses exclusively within 
the United States, and for the generation of 
electrical energy as a means of making the 
project herein authorized a self-supporting 
and financially solvent undertaking, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, subject to the terms 
of the Colorado River compact hereinafter 
mentioned— s 


I ask Senators to remember at this 
point that the compact sets aside the first 
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cut of the surplus waters of the stream 
for any treaty which we may make with 
Mexico— 

is hereby authorized to construct, operate, 
and maintain a dam and incidental works 
in the main stream of the Colorado River at 
Black Canyon or Boulder Canyon adequate 
to create a storage reservoir of a capacity of 
not less than 20,000,000 acre-feet of water— 


And so forth. I now read from sec- 
tion 4 (a): 


Serc. 4. (a) This act shall not take effect 
and no authority shall be exercised hereunder 


„and no work shall be begun and no moneys 


expended on or in connection with the works 
or structures provided for in this act, and no 
water rights shall be claimed or initiated 
hereunder, and no steps shall be taken by 
the United States or by others to initiate or 
perfect any claims to the use of water perti- 
nent to such works or structures unless and 
until (1) the States of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming shall have ratified the Colorado 
River compact, mentioned in section 13 here- 
of, and the President by public proclamation 
shall have so declared, or (2) if said States 
fail to ratify the said compact within 6 
months from the date of the passage of this 
act then, until six of said States, including 
the State of California, shall ratify said com- 
pact and shall consent to waive the provi- 
sions of the first paragraph of article XI of 
said compact, which makes the same binding 
and obligatory only when approved by each 
of the seven States signatory thereto, and 
shall have approved said compact without 
conditions, save that of such six-State ap- 
proval, and the President by public procla- 
mation shall have so declared, and, further, 
until the State of California, by act of its 
legislature, shall agree irrevocably and un- 
conditionally with the United States and for 
the benefit of the States of Arizona, Colorado, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, as 
an express covenant and in consideration of 
the passage of this act, that the aggregate 
annual consumptive use (diversions less re- 
turns to the river) of water of and from the 
Colorado River for use in the State of Cali- 
fornia, including all uses under contracts 
made under the provisions of this act and all 
water necessary for the supply of any rights 
which may now exist, shall not exceed 4,200,- 
000 acre-feet of the waters apportioned to 
the lower basin States by paragraph (a) of 
article III of the Colorado River compact, 
plus not more than one-half of any excess 
or surplus waters unapportioned by said com- 
pact, such uses always to be subject to the 
terms of said compact. 

The States of Arizona, California, and Ne- 
vada are authorized to enter into an agree- 
ment which shall provide (1) that of the 
7,500,000 acre-feet annually apportioned to 
the lower basin by paragraph (a) of article 
III of the Colorado River compact, there shall 
be apportioned to the State of Nevada 300,000 
acre-feet and to the State of Arizona 2,800,- 
000 acre-feet for exclusive beneficial con- 
sumptive use in perpetuity, and (2) that the 
State of Arizona may annually use one-half 
of the excess or surplus waters unapportioned 
by the Colorado River compact, and (3) that 
the State of Arizona shall have the exclusive 
beneficial consumptive use of the Gila River 
and its tributaries within the boundaries of 
said State, and (4) that the waters of the 
Gila River and its tributaries, except return 
flow after the same enters the Colorado River, 
shall never be subject to any diminution 
whatever by any allowance of water which 
may be made by treaty or otherwise to the 
United States of Mexico but if, as provided 
in paragraph (c) of article II’ of the Colo- 
rado River compact, it shall become necessary 
to supply water to the United States of Mex- 
ico from waters over and above the quan- 
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tities which are surplus as defined by said 
compact, then the State of California shall 
and will mutually agree with the State of 
Arizona to supply, out of the main stream of 
the Colorado River, one-half of any deficiency 
which must be supplied to Mexico by the 
lower basin, and (5) that the State of Cali- 
fornia shall and will further mutually agree 
with the States of Arizona and Nevada that 
none of said three States shall withhold water 
and none shall require the delivery of water, 
which cannot reasonably be applied to do- 
mestic and agricultural uses, and (6) that 
all of the provisions of said tri-State agree- 
ment shall be subject in all particulars to the, 
provisions of the Colorado River compact, and 
(7) said agreement to take effect upon the 
ratification of the Colorado River compact 
by Arizona, California, and Nevada. 


Here is an interesting clause: 


The States of Arizona, California, and 
Nevada are authorized to enter into an 
agreement which shall provide (1) that of 
the 7,500,000 acre-feet annually apportioned 
to the lower basin by paragraph (a) of 
article III of the Colorado River compact, 
there shall be apportioned to the State of 
Nevada 300,000 acre-feet and to the State of 
Arizona 2,800,000 acre-feet for exclusive bene- 
ficial consumptive use in perpetuity, and (2) 
that the State of Arizona may annually use 
one-half of the excess or surplus waters un- 
apportioned by the Colorado River compact, 
and (3) that the State of Arizona shall have 
the exclusive beneficial consumptive use of 
the Gila River and its tributaries within the 
boundaries of said State— 


Mark this, please— 

and (4) that the waters of the Gila River and 
its tributaries, except return flow after the 
same enters the Colorado River, shall never 
be subject to any diminution whatever by 
any allowance of water which may be made 
by treaty or otherwise to the United States - 
of Mexico— 


Again the treaty is foreshadowed, not 
only in the compact, but in the Boulder 
Canyon act itself. The section proceeds: 


but if, as provided in paragraph (c) of 
article III of the Colorado River compact, it 
shall become necessary to supply water to 
the United States of Mexico from waters over 
and above the quantities which are surplus 
as defined by said compact, then the State 
of California shall and will mutually agree 
with the State of Arizona to supply, out of 
the main stream of the Colorado River, one- 
half of any deficiency which must be sup- 
plied to Mexico by the lower basin, and (5) 
that the State of California shall and will 
further mutually agree with the State of Ari- 
zona and Nevada that none of said three 
States shall withhold water and none shall 
require the delivery of water, which cannot 
reasonably be applied to domestic and agri- 
cultural uses, and (6) that all of the pro- 
visions of said tri-State agreement shall be 
subject in all particulars to the provisions 
of the Colorado River compact, and (7) said 
agreement to take effect upon the ratifica- 
tion of the Colorado River compact by Ari- 
zona, California, and Nevada. 


It is my understanding, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the tri-State compact just 
mentioned has not been entered into. I 
read that to refute, and I say to refute 
competely, any notion that the Mexican 
treaty was foreshadowed in the compact, 
and thereafter was lost sight of. 

Over in section 5 it is said: 

Contracts respecting water for irrigation 
and domestic uses shall be for permanent 


service and shall conform to paragraph (a) 
of section 4 of this act, 
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I read now from section 8, subclause 
(a): 


Sec. 8. (a) The United States, its permit- 
tees, licensees, and contractees, and all users 
and appropriators of water stored, diverted, 
catried, and/or distributed by the reservoir, 
canals, and other works herein authorized, 
shall observe and be subject to and controlled 
by said Colorado River compact in the con- 
struction, management, and operation of 
said reservoir, canals, and other works and 
the storage, diversion, delivery, and use of 
water for the generation of power, irrigation, 
and other purposes, anything in this act to 

` the contrary notwithstanding, and all per- 
mits, licenses, and contracts shall so provide. 


I read from section 13 (a): 


Sec. 13. (a) The Colorado River compact 
signed at Santa Fe, N. Mex., November 24, 
1922, pursuant to act of Congress approved 
August 19, 1921, entitled ‘An act to permit a 
compact or agreement between the States of 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming respecting the 
disposition and apportionment of the waters 
of the Colorado River, and for other pur- 
poses,” is hereby approved by the Congress 
of the United States, and the provisions of 
the first paragraph of article II of the said 
Colorado River compact, making said com- 
pact binding and obligatory when it shall 
have been approved by the legislature of each 
of the signatory States, are hereby waived, 
and this approval shall become effective when 
the State of California and at least five of 
the other States mentioned, shall have ap- 
proved or may hereafter approve said com- 
pact as aforesaid and shall consent to such 
waiver, as herein provided. 


All through the Boulder Canyon Proj- 
ect Act the most specific effort is made 
to subordinate it to the compact, and to 
make sure that the California interests 
understand that. 

I read now from subclause (b) of sec- 
tion 13: 


(b) The rights of the United States in or to 
waters of the Colorado River and its tribu- 
taries howsoever claimed or acquired, as well 
as the rights of those claiming under the 
United States, shall be subject to and con- 
trolled by said Colorado River compact. 


I read now from subclause (c) of sec- 
tion 13: 


(c) Also all patents, grants, contracts, con- 
cessions, leases, permits, licenses, rights-of- 
way, or other privileges from the United 
States or under its authority, necessary or 
convenient for the use of waters of the Colo- 
rado River or its tributaries, or for the gen- 
eration or transmission of electrical energy 
generated by means of the waters of said river 
or its tributaries, whether under this act, the 
Federal Water Power Act, or otherwise, shall 
be upon the express condition and with the 
express covenant that the rights of the re- 
cipients or holders thereof to waters of the 
river or its tributaries, for the use of which 
the same are necessary, convenient, or inci- 
dental, and the use of the same shall like- 
wise be subject to and gontrolled by said 
Colorado River compact. 


Mr. President, the lawyers present 
will appreciate the power of subclause 
(d) of section 13. It establishes all these 
subordinations to the compact as cove- 
nants running with the land. 

I now read from section 18: 

Sec. 18. Nothing herein shall be construed 
as interfering with such rights as the States 
now have either to the waters within their 
borders or to adopt such policies and enact 
such laws as they may deem necessary with 
respect to the appropriation, control, and 
use of waters within their borders, except 
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as modified by-the Colorado River compact 
or other interstate agreement. 


The last section contains this clause: 

Sec. 20. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as a denial or recognition of any rights, 
‘if any, in Mexico to the use of the waters of 
‘the Colorado River system. 


Now, I shall read from the California 
Water Limitation Act. Remember, I am 
driving to the point that this treaty does 
no injustice to California interests. - The 
Boulder Canyon Act said in effect, “Be- 
fore we go ahead with this thing, Cali- 
fornia has to limit her claims on the 
water of the stream, she has to pass a 
self-limitation statute,” the California 
Legislature did pass such a Statute ef- 
fective as of August 14,1929. After pre- 
liminary recitals, the statute reads: 


The State of California as of the date of 
such proclamation— 


That is, the proclamation making the 
compact effective— 
agrees irrevocably and unconditionally with 
the United States and for the benefit of the 
States of Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming as an express 
covenant and in consideration of the passage 
of the said Boulder Canyon Project Act 
that the aggregate annual consumptive use 
(diversions less returns to the river) of water 
of and from the Colorado River for use in the 
State of California including all uses under 
contracts made under the provisions of said 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, and all water 
necessary for the supply of any rights which 
may now exist, shall not exceed 4,400,000 
acre-feet of the waters apportioned to the 
lower basin States by paragraph “a” of ar- 
ticle. III of the said Colorado River compact— 


That is, the firm water— 
plus not more than one-half of any excess or 
surplus waters unapportioned by said com- 


pact, such uses always to be subject to the 
terms of said compact. 


Which we have noted cannot be appor- 
tioned until 1963, and then’ only if and 
when one of the basins has reached its 
full consumptive use. “Such uses always 
to be subject to the terms of the com- 
pact.” 

Let me read to the Senate the priori- 
ties which California herself has estab- 
lished for the use of that water. I am 
reading now from article #7 of the Im- 
perial District contract, the contract be- 
tween that district and the Secretary 
of the Interior, dated December 1, 1932. 
The priorities which California, through 
her own water officials, have set up for 
the guidance of the Secretary of the 
Interior in connection with this contract 
and subject to the compact are listed. 

First, second, third, and fourth priori- 
ties include water for the Imperial irri- 
gation district and 550,000 acre-feet of 
water per annum for the Metropolitan 
Water District of Southern California 
and/or the city of Los Angeles. 

These four. priorities together com- 
pletely exhaust the California allocation 
under her own self-limitation statute to 
4,400,000 acre-feet of the firm water of 
the stream. 

There are fifth, sixth, and seventh pri- 
orities, and they necessarily must be sat- 
isfied, if they can be satisfied, out of 
future now-unapportioned waters of the 
stream. I hope they can be satisfied. I 
hope the stream will produce more water 
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-than has ever been estimated. I hope 


that every one of their priorities will be 
made good. But California limited her- 
self and by her own act proceeded to 
establish priorities in excess of the 
limitation. 

California’s self-established priorities 
total 5,362,000 acre-feet, which are 962,- 
000 acre-feet more than her own claim to 
firm water. 

Perhaps Senators can now understand’ 
one of the mainspring motives for oppos- 
ing an allocation to Mexico. 

Arizona has a contract for water, and 
so does Nevada. Let me read a few ex- 
cerpts from the Arizona contract, and 
then I will pass on. I read from para- 
graph 2 of the contract: 


The Secretary acting under and in pur- 
suance of the provisions of the Colorado 
River compact and Boulder Canyon project 
Act, and acts amendatory thereof, or sup- 
plementary thereto— 


And so forth, and so on.. I now read 
from paragraph 7, subparagraph (a)— 

Subject to the availability thereof for use 
in Arizona under the provisions of the 
Colorado River compact and the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act, the United States shall 
deliver and Arizona, or agencies or water 
users therein, will accept under this con- 
tract each calendar year from storage in Lake 
Mead, at a point or points of diversion on 
the Colorado River approved by the Secre- 
tary, so much water as may be necessary— 


And so forth. I now read from sub- 
paragraph (b)— 


The United States also shall deliver from 
storage in Lake Mead for use in Arizona, at a 
point or points of diversion on the Colorado 
River approved by the Secretary, for the uses 
set forth in subdivysion (a) of this article, 
one-half of any excess or surplus waters un- 
apportioned by the Colorado River compact 
to the extent such water is available for use 
in Arizona under said compact and said act, 
less such excess or surplus water unappor- 
tioned— : 


Remember, the apportionment does 
not take place until 1963— 
by said compact as may be used in Nevada, 
New Mexico, and Utah in accordance with 
the rights of said States as stated in subdi- 
visions (f) and (g) of this article. 


I am now reading from subparagraph 
(c) of paragraph 7: 

This contract is made upon the express 
condition and with the express covenant 
that the United States and Arizona, and 
agencies and water users therein, shall ob- 
serve and be subject to and controlled by 
said Colorado River compact and the Boul- 
der Canyon Project Act in the construction, 
management, and operation of Boulder Dam, 
Lake Mead, canals and other works, and the 
storage, diversion, delivery, and use of water 
for the generation of power, irrigation, and 
other uses, 


There are other paragraphs to the 
Same effect running ail through this con- 
tract and running through the Nevada 
contract. 

California can claim the amount of 
firm water to which she limited herself, 
California can claim her share, whatever 
it may be, of unapportioned waters when 
and if they are apportioned under the 
compact in 1963 or later, but California— 
and when I refer to California I refer Lo 
these California interests—these Cali- 
fornia interests have no right to scuttle 
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this compact, to scuttle a treaty fore- 
shadowed by the compact, to scuttle the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, so that the 
chances of making good these excess ap- 
propriations made by these California in- 
terests may be improved. 

It is apparent that if the prior right of 
the Mexican treaty to the waters of the 
Colorado can be defeated or to the ex- 
tent that it can be minimized, to that 
extent the gamble on these infirm water 
rights is bettered. Here we have one of 
the mainspring motives for the opposi- 
tion to the treaty. 

But the compact stands: unimpaired 
between the States which entered into 
it, including the State of California. It 
cannot be amended or destroyed by in- 
direction or by unilateral action. If it 
is to be changed it must be changed 
with the consent of all the States which 
are parties to it. 

The other States cannot proceed with 
their rightful developments until the 
Mexican apportionment has been com- 
pleted. If these overappropriations of 
water by California interests are to be 
validated, if these pape: claims to purely 
contingent future surplus waters are to 
be made firm, this can only be at the ex- 
pense of the compact, at the expense of 
the water apportionments made there- 
in, which is to say at the expense of the 
other basin States. 

The other States in Colorado River 
Basin have not attempted to control the 
internal division by California of the wa- 
ter that is available to her. That is 
California's problem. Every other State 
in the basin has a similar problem. 
There is not a State in the basin that 
would not like to have more water. 
Every State in the basin has communi- 
ties that would like to have more water. 
The California priorities on the water 
that is available to California were estab- 
lished by the California interests and by 
California officials. If the division of 
water so made is not equitable, if it 
leaves some California interests without 
any water or without sufficient water, the 
remedy is in.action by California in Cali- 
fornia. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the Los Angeles aqueduct, with 
a firm water priority under California’s 
own internal allocation of 550,000 acre- 
feet per year is using annually only 
something in the order of 35,000 acre- 
feet. The Imperial irrigation district is 
using about 69 percent of its firm alloca- 
tion as determined by the California 
water authorities. The excess of unused 
water, resting on firm water rights in the 
Los Angeles aqueduct, would support 
twice the population of southern Cali- 
fornia; and that population is now 
swollen to all time highs. The point is 
that there is firm water available in the 
river for California to meet emergent 
needs; and California, I assume, has the 
power to protect her internal interests, 

The other basin States have their own 
problems. They rest upon present 
shortages of water—not on fears of fu- 
ture shortage. All of the other basin 
States need water at this moment for 
supplemental use on existing projects. 
Let me cite one or two examples. 

In Wyoming there is need for a supple- 
mental water supply for areas irrigated 
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by the North Platte River. Those areas 
can be supplied only by supplemental 
water coming from the Colorado River. 

In the South Platte River Basin in 
Colorado there is a great need, and there 
has been for many years, for a supple- 
mental water supply for 1,200,000 acres. 

In the Rio Grande Basin of the Colo- 
rado River, shortages of water supply 
have existed for many years for 600,000 
acres of land which are presently irri- 
gated. As a partial solution, a project 
has already been authorized for con- 
struction by which supplemental water 
will be brought into the basin from tribu- 
taries of the Colorado River to aid in 
supplying supplemental water to 400,000 
acres of the 600,000 acres in the Rio 
Grande Basin of the Colorado. 

In New Mexico, in the Rio Grande 
Basin, need exists for a supplemental 
supply, and the only source of this supply 
is the Colorado River water. 

In central Arizona 700,000 acres of 
land, at present irrigated, is woefully 
short of water. The only water avail- 
able to take care of the shortages for 
these lands is the Colorado River water. 

In the Great Salt Lake Basin of Utah, 
about 500,000 acres of land are irrigated. 
Shortages of water for these lands have 
existed for many years. Some of the 
shortages have already been taken care 
of by transniountain diversions which 
bring Colorado River water to the basin, 
The only source of water to take care 
of the remaining shortages is Colorado 
River water. 

It will be impossible to plan all these 
and other transmountain amd other di- 
versions as well as projects within the 
natural basin on a sound basis, unless a 
treaty is consummated with Mexico 
which will definitely limit the amount 
of water that she will receive from the 
Colorado River system. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding that to meet the present 
needs of California only approximately 
2,000,000 acre-feet are required? I re- 
fer to the present needs of California, 
and not the allocated needs. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I should say 2,000,000 
acre-feet plus. 

From October 20 to December 22, 1925, 
the Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation of the Senate conducted a series 
of hearings in accordance with Senate 
Resolution No. 320 to make complete in- 
vestigation with respect to the proposed 
legislation relating to the protection and 
development of the Colorado River Basin. 
As a witness during those hearings, Mr. 
Phil Swing, a very able man, a fine law- 
yer, I believe then a Member of Congress, 
and one of the authors of the Swing- 
Johnson bill, and now the leader, out- 
side the Senate, of the opposition to the 
treaty, made the following statement, 
which is as pertinent today as it was 
then. The statement appeared on page 
191 of the hearings before the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, United 
States Senate, Sixty-ninth Congress, first 
session: 

Sg this situation appears to me to be as 
clear as day, that if the United States Treas- 
ury is burdened with $25,000,000 or $30,000,- 
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000 to build a flood-control dam, or if it is 
burdened with any amount to build a stor- 
age dam, that water is going to be turned 
loose, and we are charged with the knowl- 
edge, and the American Government is 
charged with knowledge of the geography 
of the country, and that water is bound to 
run nowhere except down to Mexico, where 
it will be put to a beneficial use. Why 
shouldn’t it be? The land is level, it is 
awaiting reclammation. It has no water 
right at the present time. Possibly it can 
gain legal water right merely by beneficial 
use, which we will be bound to recognize. 
But every time this question has ever arisen 
between our Government and any other gov- 
ernment, we have recognized the moral claim 
of the opposite country to the amount of 
water which they have put to a beneficial 
use. If Mexico should succeed in putting 
600,000 or 800,000 or 1,000,000 acres under cul- 
tivation, I challenge any one of us here to 
make the assertion that we could or 
we would, rather, subsequently withdraw 
that water from that land. Public opinion 
of the world would not support it. It would 
constitute the economic murder of any com- 
munity which we stood by and permitted 
to develop with the use of this water. And 
we would be further estopped if we became 
an active party by making it possible and 
storing the water and turning that water 
down to them, 


Again, on page 192, Mr. Swing, con- 
tinuing, states: 

We must, in order to get water for our- 
selves, guarantee water for them, no matter 
what the cost may be to us. And it is not 
merely that they get the use of it temporarily, 
because it is my conviction that no treaty 
will be negotiated with Mexico which does 
not follow the precedent which treaties have 
already established and recognized, the use 
or extent to which it has been put in Mexico 
at the time the treaty is negotiated. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
wish to express high admiration for the 
address of the Senator from Colorado, 
and to say that he has presented very 
forceful and cogent arguments. My 
only regret is that more Senators have 
not been on the floor of the Senate to 
hear his admirable address. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion relative to reservations to remove 
the doubts entertained by some Senators 
as to the administrative features of the 
treaty, particularly those with reference 
to the powers of the American section 
of the International Boundary Commis- 
sion. I hold in my hand a statement of 
the reservations which I propose to offer. 
I am glad to request that the statement 
be read and that it be printed and lie 
on the table. 

In addition to the reservations out- 
lined in the statement, there is an ad- 
ditional reservation relative to another 
aspect of the treaty. As to that reser- 
vation, I have been in collaboration with 
another Senator. Probably he will of- 
fer it himself at a later time. For the 
moment, I wish to have the statement 
which I send to the desk read, and have 
it printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, before 
the statement is read, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Does the Senator 
think it’ proper to divulge to us the na- 
ture or general scope of the other reser- 
vation to which he has referred? 
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Mr. CONNALLY. The other reserva- 
tion merely makes clear that the clause 
of the treaty relative to 1,700,000 acre- 
feet of water and 1,500,000 acre-feet of 
water is to the effect that the 1,700,000 
acre-feet of water includes the 1,500,000 
acre-feet, and that they are not two sep- 
arate amounts. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The Senator does 
have a reservation regarding that mat- 
ter; does he not? 

Mr. CONNNALLY. Iam agreeable to 
it, but I am not offering it at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the statement submitted by the 
Senator from Texas will be read, and it 
will be printed and lie on the table. 

The statement was read, as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres« 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of Exec- 
utive A, Seventy-eighth Congress, second 
session, a treaty between the United States 
of America and the United Mexican States, 
signed at Washington on February 3, 1944, 
relating to the utilization of the waters of 
the Colorado and Tia Juana Rivers and of the 
Rio Grande from Fort Quitman, Tex., to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and Executive H, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session, a protocol, 
signed at Washington on November 14, 1944, 
supplementary to the treaty, subject to the 
following understandings: 

(a) That no commitment for works or ex- 
penditures, other than those specifically 
provided for in the treaty, shall be made by 
the United States section of the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission 
without prior approval by the legislative 
branch of the Government; 

(b) That. nothing contained.in the treaty 
or protocol shall be construed as rendering 
inapplicable to the administrative powers 
and functions of the United States section 
of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission normal constitutional controls 
and processes insofar as they affect persons 
and property in the territorial limits of the 
United States; and 

(c) That nothing contained in the treaty 
or protocol shall be construed as authorizing 
the United States section of the said Com- 
mission to control the distribution of water 
to users within the territorial limits of any 
of the individual States. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
know of no other Senator who cares to 
address the Senate at this time. If any 
Senator manifests a desire to address 
the Senate today, of course he may pro- 
ceed; but I see no Signs of such a desire. 

I am perfectly willing to proceed to 
vote on the treaty, so far as I personally 
am concerned. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Texas yield to the Sen- 
ator from California? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Let me inquire 
whether the Senator from Texas yields 
the floor or whether he yields tempo- 
rarily. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield temporarily. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I wish to say that, so 
far as I know, none of the Senators who 
oppose the treaty wish at this time or 
propose at all to make any lengthy ad- 
dresses on it. So far as I am concerned, 
I am anxious to begin to submit specific 
amendments and reservations to the 
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treaty. I have certain amendments 
which I should like to begin to present 
and to have the Senate vote on tomor- 
row, so far as 1 am concerned. If the 
Senate, or if the Senator from Texas, 
desires to have the Senate proceed with 
their consideration this afternoon, of 
course, Iam entirely agreeable to having 
such a course pursued. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I doubt 
whether a quorum could be obtained this 
late in the day. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, it has 
been suggested that it is very doubtful 
whether a quorum could be obtained at 
this late hour. No doubt that suggestion 
is worthy of consideration. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Can either the Sen- 
ator from Texas or the Senator from 
California give us an idea as to when it 
will be possible to have the Senate vote 
on the treaty as a whole? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course, it is my 
desire that every Senator who cares to 
discuss the treaty shall have an oppor- 
tunity to do so; but I observe that very 
few Senators have indicated to the Chair 
thus far—at least, according to the list 
which has been kept—that they desire to 
speak on the treaty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Only the 
Senator from California has said to the 
Chair that he desires to make a few re- 
marks, and the Senator from California 
has said he would like to do so tomorrow. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am most anxious 
to obtain proper consideration and early 
action on the treaty, inasmuch as the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG} and I are scheduled to go to 
San Francisco on official business of the 
highest import. I shall have to leave 
Washington on the 17th of April in order 
to fulfill that engagement. I realize that 
my presence in the Senate is not neces- 
sary for consideration of the treaty, and 
yet I assume that other members of the 
committee probably would be reluctant 
to take over the burden of handling the 
treaty, and I would not seek to impose 
that burden on them unwillingly. 

So, Mr. President, I now move—— 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his motion for the 
moment? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I withhold it. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia has indicated that he has certain 
amendments or reservations to offer for 
the consideration of the Senate. I 
wonder whether it would not hasten an 
understanding of the amendments and 
their disposition if they were presented 
so that they might be available to Sena- 
tors tomorrow. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I already have had 
printed and on the desk for several days 
the amendments to article II which I in- 
tend to begin to call up for consideration 
ee So they are available for the 

enate. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Would it not be 
practical for the Senator to offer all his 
amendments to the entire treaty, so that 
Senators could be considering them? 
That is what the Senator from Maine 
had in mind, I assume. 

Mr. WHITE. That is what I had in 
mind. I did not refer alone to the par- 
ticular amendments which it may be 
proposed to offer tomorrow; but, so far 
as I am concerned, I think it would be 
helpful and informative to Senators, if 
there are amendments or reservations to 
be proposed, to have them printed and 
made available at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I shall be very happy 
indeed to accede to that suggestion, and 
I shall present the remainder of the 
amendments as rapidly as I can. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
understands that 8 or 10 amendments 
now lie on the desk, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senate has de- 
bated this treaty for several days. Iam 
wondering if it would be possible for the 
proponents and the opponents of the 
treaty to agree upon a specific date when 
a vote on the treaty and the amend- 
ments thereto could be taken. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. In my judgment it would 
be somewhat premature to enter into an 
agreement at this time as to a date upon 
which a vote may be taken, although the 
sooner that day arrives the more agree- 
able it will be to me. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Several Senators are 
in the same category as the Senator from 
Louisiana. He has expressed his inten- 
tion to leave Washington by a certain 
date. It will be very difficult for him to 
return in time to vote on the treaty. 
Notwithstanding my desire always to ac- 
quiesce in what the distinguished mi- 
nority leader may say, I will make a 
unanimous-consent request. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate vote on the treaty and all 
amendments thereto not later than 5 
o’clock on April 11, 1945. That will be a 
week from today. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President. Person- 
ally I have no possible objection to an 
agreement of that character being en- 
tered into. However, I do not believe it 
would be quite proper to enter into such 
an agreement at this time in the absence 
of so many Senators. As we look around 
the Chamber we can note the absence of 
many Members of the Senate. I hope the 
Senator from Texas will not press his re- 
quest, because, if he does, I shall have to 
object. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wished to make 
the request before the Senator objected. 
I do not like to withdraw a request under 
compulsion. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. WHITE. I may say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas that there 
is nothing in me that threatens him. 

Mr. CONN Y. I was about to ac- 
cede graciously to the Senator’s sugges- 
tion, but I dislike the final whip crack 
which he has made that if I make the 
request he will object.’ 

Mr. WHITE. I was merely trying to 
be reasonably honest with the Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
shall not press the request at this time. 
I give notice now, however, that I shall 
renew the request at some time to- 
morrow. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ex- 
press the hope that soon after the Sen- 
ate meets tomorrow an agreement may 
be reached between the proponents and 
the opponents to vote on the treaty and 
all amendments thereto not later than 
a week from today. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to point out that this treaty is so com- 
plicated, so serious, and so important, 
at least to those of us who live in the 
Southwest, that I cannot very well ex- 
aggerate its importance and its compli- 
cations: In view of the fact that the 
suggestion of the Senator from Texas 
with regard to limiting debate comes 
somewhat-early, I may point out that 
so far more than three-quarters of the 
time in the consideration of the treaty 
has been consumed by speeches on the 
part of Senators favoring the treaty, 
and that less than one-quarter of the 
time has been consumed by Senators who 
oppose the treaty. There will be no dis- 
position on my part to prolong unneces- 
sarily discussion of the treaty, but I feel 
sure that there are other Senators who 
oppose the treaty and will wish to speak. 
I have been anxious for the past day or 
two to proceed immediately with consid- 
eration of the treaty, get our teeth into 
it, take it apart, and see whether the 
Senate wants to question it, and if so, to 
what extent. I shall do everything I can 
to expedite matters. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 

have no disposition to allow the pro- 
ponents of the treaty to monopolize the 
time. I am perfectly willing to couple 
my request, when and if made, with the 
understanding that the time shall be 
equally divided, half of it to be under 
„the control of the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. Jonnson], or his col- 
league the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Downey], and the other half 
to be controlled by a Senator acting in 
behalf of the proponents. If the pro- 
ponents of the treaty have consumed 
more time so far than have the op- 
ponents of the treaty, there has been no 
intention on the part of the proponents 
to limit the time of the opponents. Per- 
haps the proponents were not ready to 
proceed, just as they are not ready to 
proceed this afternoon. No Senator ap- 
pears to be ready at this time to make 
a speech against the treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I am 
always ready and willing to speak against 
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the treaty; but I do not wish to speak. 
I would rather allow Senators to see 
what the treaty really is, by beginning to 
offer amendments to its various articles, 

Mr. CONNALLY. I made an excep- 
tion. I should have said that none of the 
opponents of the treaty were ready to 
speak unless it was the junior Senator 
from California, whom we all know is 
ready to fire away with machine-gun 
rapidity. I say that in the best of 
humor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator 
from Texas has withdrawn has request 
for unanimous consent. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD— 
NOMINATION 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the junior Senator from Florida 
[Mr. PEPPER], I ask that the nomination 
appearing on the calendar be laid before 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the nomination. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Vice Admiral Russell R. Waesche to 
be admiral in the United States Coast 
Guard, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask unanimous 
consent -that the President be imme- 
diately. notified. 

- The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

That completes the calendar. 


RECESS 


Mr. CONNALLY. I move that the 
Senate take a recess until tomorrow at 
12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 46 minutes p. m.) the Senate, 
in executive session, took a recess until 
tomorrow, Thursday, April 5, 1945, at 


“12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 4 (egislative day of 
March 16), 1945: 

War MOBILIZATION AND RECONVERSION 

Fred M. Vinson to be Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion for a term of 
2 years. 

UNITED States Coast GUARD 
TO BE ADMIRAL 

Russell R. Waesche to be an admiral in the 

United States Coast Guard. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, APRIL 5, 1945 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met in executive session 
at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess, 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Thou great Companion of the sons of 
men, daily Thou dost invite us to seek 
Thee, and every day Thou offerest Thy- 
self to be found of us. We thank Thee 
that Thou hast so framed our hearts that 
our deepest instincts anchor us to Thee; 
that Thou hast so created everything 
that he who loves the truth can never 
miss Thee at the last. 

Grant to us to dream great dreams and 
not to disobey the heavenly vision. And 
though the hope betimes seems forlorn 
may we be found ready to lead it. With- 
out stumbling and without stain may we 
follow the gleam until the day is ended 
and our work is done. In the dear Re- 
deemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Wednesday, April 4, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker pro tempore had affixed his 
signature to the enrolled bill (S. 298) to 
continue Commodity Credit Corporation 
as an agency of the United States, in- 
crease its borrowing power, revise the 
basis of the annual appraisal of its assets, 
and for other purposes, and it was signed 
by the Vice President, 


LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, as in legisla- 
tive session, the following business was 
transacted: 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, as in leg- 
islative session I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the 
order which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the order. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That the’ Senator from North 
Dakota |Mr. Youna] be assigned to service 
on the following committees: Agriculture 
and Forestry, the District of Columbia, 
Manufactures, and Immigration. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the order is agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my appreciation to the majority 
leader for the consideration he has shown 
in working out this arrangement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator 
from Maine, and I am sure the new Sen- 
ator from North Dakota will be a valu- 
able addition to the committees to which 
he has been assigned and to the Senate 
itself. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 
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PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

Letters from the Attorney General and the 
President of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
estimates of personnel requirements for their 
respective Offices for the quarter ending June 
30, 1945 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Civil Service, 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the conduct 
of business and have no permanent value or 
historical interest, and requesting action 
looking to their disposition (with accom- 
panying papers); to a Joint Select Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Papers in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New York; to the Committee 
on Finance: 

“Whereas by the end of the war there will 
be approximately 15,000,000 men and women 
in the armed forces of our Nation and New 
York State’s share will be approximately 
one and one-half million; and 

“Whereas most of these men and women 
will have lost from 1 to 4 years, or even 
longer from the accumulation of benefits 
provided by the old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance; and 

“Whereas this will effect a real loss in bene- 
fits to be received at the time of retirement 
inasmuch as such, benefits are dependent 
upon contribution by both employee and em- 
ployer; and 

“Whereas the old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance is wholly a Federal program; and 

“Whereas it is she sense of the people of 
the State of New York manifested in their 
respective representatives in the legislature 
that the returning veteran justly deserves 
and is entitled to fair and generous treat- 
ment: Therefore be it 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Congress of the United States be and is 
hereby respectfully memorialized to enact 
with all convenient speed appropriate legis- 
lation providing that men and women in the 
armed forces shall receive appropriate wage 
credits on their old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance accounts for their period of military 
service; and it is further 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be immediately 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Senate of the 
United States, the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and to 
each Member of Congress duly elected from 
the State of New York, and that the latter 
be urged to do all in their power to accom- 
plish the purposes of this resolution.” 

_ A resolution adopted by Post No. 28, the 
American Legion, of Spartanburg, S. C., fa- 
voring the enactment of legislation providing 
universal military training for the youth of 
the Nation; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Society of St. 
Peter, the Apostle, Bethlehem, Pa., favoring 
recognition of Italy as a full ally of the 
United Nations and that democratic repre- 
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sentatives of Italy be invited to the San 

Francisco Conference; to the Committee on 

Foreign Relations. 

‘A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Cambridge, Mass., favoring 
the enactment of legislation to create a 
Fair Employment Practices Commission; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself and 
Mr. WALSH) : 

Resolutions of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency: 

“Resolutions urging the Members of Congress 
from the New England States to confer with 
the Office of Price Administration with a 
view to quickly effecting an adjustment in 
the egg price ceilings in the New England 
area 
“Whereas at the suggestion of the Gover- 

nor, the General Court of Massachusetts on 

March 27, 1945, passed an act giving to him 

the powers he requested as being necessary 

to secure during the present poultry shortage 

a sufficient supply of poultry to meet the 

needs of hospitals in the care and treatment 

of their patients; and 

“Whereas the general court believes that 
while such action is necessary to meet the 
present crisis, further action is necessary to 
stop certain unlawful practices in the sale 
and distribution of poultry which greatly 
aggravate the present shortage emergency; 
and 

“Whereas the general court cannot by itself 
remedy the fundamental causes of the ex- 
isting emergency which was, in its belief, 
originally caused by the failure of the Office 
of Price Administration to recognize the pe- 
culiar conditions under which the New Eng- 
land poultry industry is forced to operate; 
and 

“Whereas the entire price structure as it 
applies to table eggs must be immediately re- 
vised upward in order to save what is left of 
the laying flocks now being rapidly liqui- 
dated in the New England area; and 

“Whereas a continuation of the current 
conditions for even a short pericd of time 
will tend to completely wreck the New Eng- 
land poultry industry: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts urges the Members of Congress 
from each of the New England States to con- 


fer with the Office of Price Administration ~ 


with a view to quickly effecting an adjust- 
ment in the egg price ceilings in the New 
England area, and to take promptly such 
other action as may be necessary to rectify 
such conditions; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the State secre- 
tary to the presiding officer of each branch of 
Congress, to each of the Members of said 
Congress from each of the New England 
States, and to the Governor of each of said 
New England States.” 

By Mr. WILSON (for himself and Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER) : 

A concurrent resolution of the General 
Assembly of the State of Iowa; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 18 

“Whereas it is important that peace of the 
allies be a just, firm, practical, and lasting 
peace; and 

“Whereas the youth of our Nation has 
been tested physically, mentally, ahd morally 
and found competent; and 

“Whereas the youth of our Nation are 
most concerned because of their age, the age 
of their families and the problems confront- 
ing them; and 

“Whereas in every war it is the youth who 
shoulder the arms and give their blood and 
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lives, and know the horrors’ of war, the 
beach heads, pillboxes, and sacrifices; and 

“Whereas these men who have given so 
much of their lives and time to our public 
welfare and have the interests ®f their coun- 
try and the philosophy of our republican form 
of representative government at heart: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the house (the senate con- 
curring), That the Fifty-first General As- 
sembly of the State of Iowa respectfully 
requests that the Congress of the United 
States and the President of -the United 
States, immediately take the necessary steps 
to provide for a qualified representation of 
the young men and women of the military 
forces of World War No. 2, who have seen 
active service on the foreign battlefields, to 
serve as members of the commission or dele- 
gation representing the United States of 
America at the peace table, and that they 
have an active voice in determining the 
peace policies of the world. The members 
of the armed forces have served us all, and 
we know would serve us well in really estab- 
lishing a just and lasting peace; it is further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
house be instructed and authorized to send 
copies of this resolution to the Iowa Rep- 
resentatives and Senators in Congress and to 
the President of the United States, the Vice 
President of the United States, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives in 
Washington, D. ©.” 


APPROPRIATION FOR SURPLUS PROP- 
ERTY ACTIVITIES — LETTER FROM 
CHAIRMAN OF THE SURPLUS PROP- 
ERTY BOARD 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor a letter from Hon. 
Guy M. Gillette, Chairman of the Surplus 
Property Board, dated April 2, 1945, in 
reference to certain testimony with re- 
spect to appropriations for the surplus- 
property activities of the Procurement 
Division of the Treasury Department. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD, - 
Washington D, C., April 2, 1945. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: My attention has been 
called to the discussions on the floor of the 
Senate on March 30 with respect to the 
appropriation for the surplus property ac- 
tivities of the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury Department and the amendment 
thereto which was adopted by the Senate. 
It seems clear to me that the discussion 
leading up to the introduction and adoption 
of such amendment was in large part based 
upon an erroneous impression of statements 
made by me and reported in the public press. 
A newspaper account of what I said is quoted 
on page 2978 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

My comments were directed not at the 
Treasury Department or any other disposal 
agency but to the practice of owning agen- 
cies in disposing of surplus property with- 
out declaring it surplus under the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944. The Treasury Depart- 
ment is a disposal agency under the juris- 
diction of the Surplus Property Board and 
its disposals of surplus property are subject 
to such regulation as the Surplus Property 
Board may impose under the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944. Under the act the Board 
not only designates the disposal agencies but 
has full power to adopt appropriate regula- 
tions governing their activities in such detail 
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as the Board deems desirable. I refer spe- 
cifically to sections 9 and 10 of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944. As I see it, therefore, 
the Senate amendment to the Treasury De- 
Ppartment’s appropriation is not necessary, 
serves but to add confusion, and in my opin- 
ion should be eliminated. 

I think that it is also appropriate for me 
to say that I believe much of the criticism 
of the surplus property activities of thé 
Treasury made on the floor of the Senate 
on March 30 is unwarranted. We agree with 
the statement made in the recent report of 
the Mead committee that in the disposal of 
surplus property the Procurement. Division 
of the Treasury “is doing as good a job as 
can be expected under the circumstances. 

. They have been forthright in admitting and 
attempting to correct’ their inevitable mis- 
takes, and are intelligently attempting to 
solve their problems.” 

If you have no objection, I would welcome 
the inclusion of this letter in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Very sincerely, 
Guy M. GILLETTE, 
Chairman. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

§.392. A bill for the relief of Nebraska 
Wesleyan University; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 162). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Claims: 

8.176. A bill for the relief of the city of 
Memphis, Tenn., and Memphis Park Commis- 
sion; without amendment (Rept. No, 163). 

By Mr. WHERRY, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R. 1353. A bill for the relief of J. P. 
Harris; without amendment (Rept. No. 164). 

By Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R. 1396. A bill for the relief of Anne 
Loacker; without amendment (Rept. No, 
165). 

By Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H.R.990. A bill to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain civilian personnel for 
personal property lost as a result of the Jap- 
anese occupation of Hong Kong and Manila; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 166). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

S.567. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Freda 
Gullikson; with amendments (Rept. No. 
167); 

H. R.201. A bill for the relief of the Demp- 
sey Industrial Furnace Corporation; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 168); 

H.R. £02. A bill for the relief of Angelina 
Bourbeau; without amendment (Rept. No. 
169); 

H.R. 206. A bill for the relief of St. Vin- 
cent’s Infirmary and Dr. Alvin W. Strauss; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 170); 

H.R. 209. A bill for the relief of David B. 
Smith; with an amendment (Rept. No. 171); 

H.R.807. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Wilma Louise Townsend; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 172); 

H.R. 1079. A bill for the relief of Ray L. 
Smith; without amendment (Rept. No. 173); 

H.R. 1135. A bill for the relief of Gus A, 
Vance; without amendment (Rept. No. 174); 

E. R. 1707. A bill for the relief of Murray 
W. Moran; with amendments (Rept. No. 
175); and 3 

H. R. 1983. A bill for the relief of Benjamin 
D. Lewis; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
176). 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments: 
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H. R. 2284. A bill to eliminate the practice 
by subcontractors, under cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee or cost-reimbursable contracts of the 
United States, of paying fees or kick-backs, 
or of granting gifts or gratuities to employ- 
ees of a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee or cost reim- 
bursable prime contractors or of higher tier 
subcontractors for the purpose of securing 
the award of subcontracts or orders; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 177). 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

H. R. 2013. A bill to extend for 1 year the 
provisions of an act to promote the defense 
of the United States, approved March 11, 
1941, as amended; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 178); 

S. Res. 109. Resolution making available an 
unexpended balance for entertaining distin- 
guished visitors to the United States by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations; without 
amendment, and, under the rule, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate; and 

S. Res. 111. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to employ 
additional temporary clerical assistance; 
without amendment, and, under the rule, 
the resolution was referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate. 


INVESTIGATION OF TREATMENT BY THE 


JAPANESE OF PRISONERS AND CIVIL- 
IANS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I 
report back favorably, with an amend- 
ment, Senate Resolution 79, and ask 
unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Senate resolution 
79, to investigate the treatment by the 
Japanese of prisoners and civilians in 
the Philippines. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois make a brief ex- 
planation of the resolution, and tell us 
something about its origin? 

Mr. LUCAS. The resolution was sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Iowa [Mr, 
Witson] for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation from civilian internees and 
prisoners of war in order that Congress 
may have such information in the event 
it wishes to refer to it for any purpose. 

Mr. WHITE. As I understand, the 
purpose is to gather this information 
about the treatment by the Japanese of 
war prisoners and civilians in the Philip- 
pine Islands? 2 : 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. The Senator from 
Iowa submitted the resolution and it was 
originally referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs which approved it 
unanimously. Subsequently it was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, and that committee also ap- 
proved it. I am confident that the reso- 
lution is entirely proper. The committee 
of which I am chairman has recom- 
mended an amendment so as to provide 
an appropriation of $2,000 for the pur- 
pose of the resolution. 

Mr. WHITE. I hope the resolution will 
be agreed to. z 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? t 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment reported by the committee will þe 
stated. 

The amendment was on page 2, line 
12, after the dollar sign to insert “2,000,” 
so as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military 
Affairs, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized and directed to take 
testimony from civilians and military and 
naval personnel returning to the United 
States from the Philippine Islands, for the 
purpose of making a full and complete rec- 
ord concerning the treatment accorded by 
the Japanese in the Philippine area to per- 
sons captured by them and to the popula- 
tion of the Philippines. The committee shall 
report to the Senate from time to time, with 
such recommendations as it deems appro- 
priate. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Senate in the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, to employ such experts 
and such clerical, stenographic, and other 
assistants, to require by subpena or other- 
wise- the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, and documents, to adminis- 
ter such oaths, to take such testimony, and 
to make such expenditures, as it deems ad- 
visable. The cost of stenographic services 
to report such hearings shall not be in ex- 
cess of 25 cents per hundred words. The ex- 
penses of the committee, which shall not 
exceed $2,000, shall be paid from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY A COMMITTEE 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before’the 
Senate a report for the month of March 
1945, from the chairman of a certain 
committee, in response to Senate Reso- 
lution 319 (78th Cong.), relative to per- 
sons employed by committees who are 
not full-time employees of the Senate or 
any committee thereof, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN SMALL BUSINESS, 
March 31, 1945. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear MR. VICE PRESIDENT: Pursuant to Sen- 
ate Resolution 55 I am transmitting herewith 
a list of employees of the Special Committee 
to Study Problems of American Small Busi- 
ness who are not full-time employees of the 
Senate. Included with this list is the name 
and address of each such employee, the name 
and address of the Department paying the 
salary of such employee, and the annual rate 
of compensation for each such employee, 
Respectfully yours, 
JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman. 
By DEWEY ANDERSON, 
Executive Secretary. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY AND SURVEY PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 
APRIL 1, 1945. names of persons employed by the committee March 1945, in compliance with the terms 


who are not full-time employees of the Sen- of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
ate or of the committee for the month of 23, 1944: 
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To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


Annual rate 


Name of individual Address Name and address of department or organization by whom paid of com- 


pensation 


5 


Brainard Cheney. --| 3418 Highwood Dr. SE., Washington, D. C... Foreign Economic Administration, Washington, D, C $6, 500 
Agnes E, Crivella. 1408 Buchanan St. N Wa Ww ashington, D.C. War Production Board, Washington, D. C_-_.__._... 2,700 
Emerald G. Devitt... 2425 27th St, S., Arlington, yE APIS EGO GRAA Bis SL 7 EEDE RR ee aod Ale SL 2, 000 
Elsie A. Digges... 120 C St. NE. Ww ashington, D hey iR aD es nee ya ig! OR Se eat Se Er ee 1,800 
Harry J. Evans.. -| 3010 Gainesville St. SE., Washing D.C. Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Washington, D. C.. 6, 500 
n For 502 Four Mile Rd. ,, Alexandr! iai Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C_____.-...... ni 4,600 

Carol M. Fuller.. 2101 8 St. NW., W řashington, D. on Office of Price Administration, Wasntugton, DOL 2,100 
Scott K. Gray, Jr #119 Joliet St. SW., Washington, DG Reconstruction Finance Corporation, oe D.C 4, 608 
Stella J. Groeper_ 1127 Branch Ave. SE., Washington, D War Production Board, Washington, D. 2, 600 
Kathleen Kimball 1701 Park Rd. NW., Washington, (toe 9 bein Se Dee ee (es n Ae T ERANT UASAL E TI ERER 2, 000 
Elizabeth P. zai 1730 North pee Arlington, Va-.... ---d0.. 1,800 
John M e eee --| 1445 Ogden St. Nw. Washington, n 2 EO ASN EE = 5, 600 
Alcott Hall, W astington, D Ra eS oa fs et o> SE ee ee ee 1, 620 

eee 230 Rhode Island Ave. NE., Washington, D;'Os- Office. of Price Administration, Washington, D. C. 3, 300 

1457 Park Rd. NW. W ashington D: Ox. War Production Board, Washington, D. C_._...... 2, 100 

719 D St. NE., Washington, Das Office of Price Administration, Ww ‘ashington, D.C 5, 600 

4020 Beecher St. NW., Washington, D. Navy Department, Washington, D 2,000 

1433 Decatur St. NW., Washington, DO.. War Production Board, W: ashington, D 2, 600 

Š 4000 Cathedral Ave. N W., W Sry oe D.C. Maritime Commission, i vashington, ss Co. 5, 000 

Margie L. Strubel____. 4632 12th St. NE., Wash ington, D g ESIa -| War Production Board, V Washington, D. C. 1, 800 
Allen G. Thurman... 210 East Shepherd St., Chevy Chase, “Ma... -| Maritime Commission, Washington, D. OPES 6, 500 
Alfred J. Van Tassel.. -| 1622 Mount i Face ee, Alexandria; Va.... -| War Production Board, Washington, D. C. 6, 500 
Olga Yelenesies-............--.----- 2400 13th St. N ashington, D 2 n T ORS EASES RSS 5 A See ae La RE AEE aR ved 2, 100 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

8.826. A bill to authorize correspondence 
schools to participate in the program for the 
education of veterans; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. McFARLAND: 

8.827. A bill to grant to personnel in the 
military or naval forces certain benefits with 
respect to accumulated leave, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

5. 828. A bill to amend the act entitled “An 
act to regulate and fix rates of pay for em- 
ployees and officers of the Government Print- 
ing Office,’ approved June 27, 1924, so as to 
include journeywomen bindery operatives; to 
the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

§S. 829. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, relative to 
death benefits, and subchapter B of chapter 9 
of the Internal Revenue Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

S. 830. A bill to provide for investigating 
the matter of the establishment of a national 
park in the old part of the city of Philadel- 
phia, for the purpose of conserving the his- 
torical objects and buildings therein; to the 
Committee on the Library. 


EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE TRAINING AND 
SERVICE ACT OF 1940—AMENDMENT 


Mr. STEWART (for himself, Mr, 
REVERCOMB, Mr. WILSON, and Mr. JOHN- 
son of Colorado) submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed: by them, 
jointly, to the bill (H. R. 2625) to extend 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


PRODUCTION OF SEED LEGUMES AND 
SWEET CLOVER—AMENDMENT 


Mr. BUTLER submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 558) to provide for the adequate 
production of seed legumes required in 
the war food-production program, which 
were referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed. 


NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR FULL 
EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, on 
January 22 the Senator from Montana 
{Mr. Murray], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Tuomas], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. O’MsHOoNEY], and myself in- 
troduced a bill (S. 380) to establish a 
national policy and program for assur- 
ing continuing full employment in a free 
competitive economy, through the con- 
certed efforts of industry, agriculture, 
labor, State and local governments, and 
the Federal Government. This bill, usu- 
ally referred to as the full-employment 
bill, was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Since the issues raised by the bill are 
of far-reaching importance, reports have 
been requested from almost every Fed- 
eral agency. Specifically, the agencies 
were asked to give the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committtee their preliminary 
comments on the following’ four 
questions: 

First. If we were assured of continu- 
ing full employment after the war, what 
might the effect be on the sectors of our 
economy with which your agency is 
concerned? 

Second. If S. 380 were enacted by the 
Congress, what might be the role of your 
agency in helping achieve full employ- 
ment? 

Third. In the present planning of your 
agency’s post-war activities, what as- 
sumptions, if any, have you made with 
regard to the post-war level of the gross 
national production, the national in- 
come, and employment? 

Fourth. What specific improvements 
in S. 380 might be considered by the 
Banking and Currency Committee? 

As these reports are being received, I 
am having them analyzed and digested, 
so that within a few weeks a complete 
summary of all the reports will be avail- 
able to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and to the general public. At 
this time I should like to call special 
attention to the reports I have just re- 
ceived from Leo Crowley, Chairman of 


JAMES E. Murray, Chairman. 


the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration, and Chester Bowles, Price 
Administrator. 

Mr. Crowley points out that— 

If we do not in considerable measure solve 
the business-depression problem, bank losses 
may again become so large as to cause the 
[Federal deposit] insurance fund to become 
a considerable burden upon the Government. 


Mr. Crowley also expresses his hope 
that in the administration of the full- 
employment bill, emphasis would be 
given to the “general program for en- 
couraging increased non-Federal in- 
vestment and expenditure,” as set forth 
in subsection (b) of section 3. He points 
out that— 


We have never yet made an adequate effort 
to secure a tolerable operation of the eco- 
nomic system through an enlightened, coor- 
dinated policy with respect to banking and 
currency, monopoly and competition, wages 
and working conditions, foreign trade and 
investment, agriculture, taxation, social 
security, the development of natural 
resources. 


In the letter from Chester Bowles 
attention is called to the fact that— 

The assurance of continuing full employ- 
ment and production during the transition 
and after the war would aid us in controlling 
prices both now and during the transi- 
tion. * + + [The] desire to make a kiil- 
ing during the war, which is one of the main 
difficulties operating beneath the surface not 
only in minds of many businessmen but also 
farm and labor groups, is at bottom a result 
of fear of the future and would disappear if 
they had any solidly based reason to believe 
that large markets, high levels of produc- 
tion, sales, and jobs, would continue as a 
normal characteristic of the economy rather 
than as a mere wartime phenomenon. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the reports to the Banking and 
Currency Committee from Mr. Crowley 
and Mr. Bowles, to which I have referred, 
may be printed at this point in the 
Record in connection with my remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the request of the Senator from 
New York will be complied with. 
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The reports are as follows: 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 31, 1945, 
Hon. Rozsert F. WAGNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR WAGNER: In your letter 
of March 3 you requested the opinion of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation with 
respect to S. 380, a bill to establish a national 
policy and program for assuring continuing 
full employment in a free competitive econ- 
omy, through the concerted efforts of indus- 
try, agriculture, labor, State and local gov- 
ernments, and the Federal Government. 

Inasmuch as this bill is designed to attack 
the problem of economic depression on a 
broad front, it is of vital interest to this 
Corporation. We agree that the depression 
problem should be approached on an over-all 
basis and not as a series of separate and dis- 
tinct problems. The problems of agricul- 
tural depression, unemployment, business 
failure, mortgage delinquency, and bank fail- 
ure are all tied together, and for the most 
part cannot be solved separately. The many 
committees of Congress which are largely 
concerned with problems arising out of de- 
pressions should coordinate their activities; 
likewise, the various branches of the execu- 
tive department must coordinate their func- 
tions with a view to reducing, if not elimi- 
nating, business depressions. Furthermore, 
the activities of the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government must be co- 
ordinated. 

A solution of the business-depression prob- 
lem is of the utmost significance to deposit 
insurance. The great concentrations of bank 
failures in the past have occurred in periods 
of general and deep depression. If the sever- 
ity of these depressions could have been lim- 
ited, a great portion of the bank failures 
would not have occurred and bank failures 
would not have become a major social prob- 
lem. If by intelligent coordinated action 
business fluctuations can in the future be 
kept within reasonable bounds, bank failures 
will not become so numerous as to embarrass 
the deposit-insurance system. On the other 
hand, if we do not, in considerable measure, 
solve the business-depression problem, bank 
losses may again become so large as to cause 
the insurance fund to become a considerable 
burden upon the Government. The success 
of deposit insurance depends upon adequate 
bank supervision, bank examination, and 
bank management on the one hand, and 
avoidance of major business depressions on 
the other. But if it is possible to say which 
of these factors is the more important, it is 
probable that the avoidance of major busi- 
ness depressions would contribute most to- 
ward avoiding unreasonably large bank losses 
and keeping the deposit-insurance system 
solvent. This Corporation, therefore, is most 
happy that the Congress is undertaking to 
treat as a unit the entire business-depression 
problem. 

It is, however, my earnest hope that the 
emphasis in applying a program of this sort 
would be upon the program which is out- 
lined in subsection (b) of section 3, “a gen- 
eral program for encouraging * * + jn- 
creased non-Federal investment and expend- 
iture,” rather than upon the program out- 
lined in subsection (c), “a general program 
for * + + Federal investment and ex- 
penditure.” Certainly we have never yet 
made an adequate effort to secure a tolerable 
operation of the economic system through an 
enlightened, coordinated policy with respect 
to “banking and currency, monopoly, and 
competition, wages and working conditions. 
foreign trade and investment, agriculture, 
taxation, social security, the development of 
natural resources, * * +.” I believe that 
a proper coordinated treatment of these and 
similar matters will permit such a successful 
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operation of the economic system that we 
will only in unusual circumstances and to a 
limited degree need to proceed to the type of 
program contemplated in subsection (c). 

It would be a great mistake to approach 
this problem with a predilection that non- 
Federal investment and expenditure cannot 
be increased sufficiently, and that it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that it will be necessary to 
unbalance the Federal Budget chronically in 
order to make up the slack. It is easy to 
make a case for additional Federal expendi- 
tures since there is always a certain amount 
of unemployment in peacetimes, but the 
should be resorted to only in genuine emer- 
gencies. I am convinced that habitual and 
extensive use of public investment as a de- 
vice to maintain employment in the economic 
system will lead to the disappearance of the 
free, private-enterprise, economic system 
which has achieved the economic prosperity 
of modern times. 

Very truly yours, 
Leo T. CROWLEY, 
Chairman. 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1945. 
Hon. ROBERT F. WAGNER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WAGNER: I have received your 
letter of March 3 transmitting a copy of 
S. 380, a bill “to establish a national policy 
and a program for assuring continuing full 
employment in a free competitive economy 
through the concerted efforts of industry, 
agriculture, labor, State and local govern- 
ments, and the Federal Government,” and 
asking for my preliminary comments on cer- 
tain questions. I agree with you that the 
issues posed by the bill are of far-reaching 
importance, and I am glad to answer your 
questions. 

1. “If we were assured of continuing full 
employment after the war, what might the 
effect be on the sectors of our economy with 
which your agency is concerned?” 

As you know, price control will continue to 
operate only so long as it is authorized by 
the Congress. There is general agreement 
that it is a wartime measure. While control 
over some prices should be continued, if nec- 
essary, after the last shot is fired, it will not 
be continued as a permanent feature of our 
peacetime economy. Since it is the long-run 
economic problems with which 8. 380 is con- 
cerned, I take it that this question is directed 
primarily toward other agencies. 

I think it desirable, however, to call your 
attention to the fact that the assurance of 
continuing full employment and production 
during the transition and after the war would 
aid us in controlling prices both now and 
during the transition. This would be the 
case so long as the assurance of full employ- 
ment were provided soon, even though the 
assurance relates to the post-war period. 

The reason why price control in the war 
and transition period will be aided by the 
assurance of full employment and full pro- 
duction can be stated briefly. During the 
war we have succeeded in holding prices rela- 
tively stable in the face of advancing costs, 
yet aggregate profits have increased, primarily 
because there has been such an enormous 


„expansion in the yolume of production and 


sales. Without this expansion the resistance 
to our ceilings on the part of business would 
undoubtedly have been far greater and more 
successful than it has been. Not only has 
this expansion of production been necessary 
to our success so far but assurance that it 
will be maintained is necessary for our con- 
tinued success in the period to come. Busi- 
ness firms fear the effects on profits of a de- 
cline in their sales. Price ceilings which they 
accept when business operations are at peak 
levels often appear unacceptable to them 
when they foresee a lower volume of produc- 
tion and sales, They tend to resist not only 
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continuation of present ceilings in the fu- 
ture but even maintenance of the existing 
ceilings in the present périod. In the ab- 
sence of any assurance that business will | 
continue to operate at high levels, many firms 
want to make all they can while the oppor- 
tunity exists. I am firmly convinced that 
this desire to make a killing during the war, 
which is one of the main difficylties operat- 
ing beneath the surface not only in minds of 
many businessmen but also farm and labor 
groups is at bottom a result of fear of the 
future, and would disappear if they had any 
solidly based reason to believe that large mar- 
kets, high levels of production, sales, and jobs 
would continue as a normal characteristic of 
the economy rather than as a mere wartime 
phenomenon. 

2. “If S. 380 were enacted by the Congress, 
what might be the role of your agency in 
helping achieve full employment?” 

As I pointed out above, the Office of Price 
Administration, being a wartime agency, 
would have no continuing role in helping to 
achieve full employment. Its operations 
during the emergency period, however, con- 
tribute substantially to that end whether 8. 
380 is passed or not. O. P. A. can aid the 
post-war economy by giving the country a 
sound price structure in which relations be- 
tween costs and prices permit generous prof- 
its at high levels of operations, but do not 
choke off mass buying by excessive margins. 
We seek to establish prices which are con- 
sistent with high wages and high volume so 
that mass purchasing power can be sustained. 
This does not apply only to pricing of goods 
now being produced; it applies also to those 
which have been out of production during the 
war but will come into production when re- 
conversion begins. 

Iam attaching a copy of our memorandum 
on reconversion problems. The final section 
gives some of my ‘personal views about pric- 
ing for full employment and full production. 

8. “In the present planning of your 
agency's post-war activities, what assump- 
tions, if any, have you made with regard 
to the post-war level of the gross national 
production, the national income, and em- 
ployment?” 

Our present plans are based upon the as- 
sumption that we do not know what will 
occur, and therefore must be ready to meet 
any contingencies. In order to discharge our 
responsibilities, we are prepared for the pos- 
sibility of an intense post-war boom of the 
kind that occurred following the last war 
and that had such disastrous consequences. 
We are prepared to meet an intense demand 
for consumer durable goods of all sorts and 
possibly for other consumer goods. There 
may also be a boom period of business buying 
to replenish depleted inventories of all sorts, 
which can be prevented from feeding on 
itself only if effective control over prices is 
maintained. On the other hand, we expect 
to remove controls, commodity by commod- 
ity, as soon as it becomes clear that supply 
and demand in a particular commodity field 
are in balance. 

4. “What specific improvements in S. 380 
might be considered by the Banking and 
Currency Committee?” 

Section 3 (a): I suggest that the words 
“and detail” be omitted from the first sen- 
tence. Ido not think it is advisable to make 
transmission of a detailed National Budget 
mandatory. If the President wished and 
were able to transmit data on expenditures 
by detailed categories at full employment 
levels and at prospective actual levels, he 
could do so even without these words, 

In the last sentence of section 3 (b) I 
suggest that “taxation” be mentioned first 
among the types of program proposed. Sec- 
tion 3 as a whole gives an impression of 
what many regard as undue emphasis upon 
Federal expenditure and inadequate refer- 
ence to tax remission. This has been com- 
mented upon by some readers of the bill. 
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The objection might be met, or,-at least, 
weakened, if taxation were put in a more 
prominent place. 

Section 3 (g): Change “the President may” 
to “the President shall.” 

Section 8 (b): This clause might be more 
reassuring if after the word “manpower” 
there were added “land, other fixed and liquid 
capital or economic resources.” 

These minor alterations are the only ones 
that occur to me now. I think the wording 
of the policy declaration in section 2 (b) is, 
on the whole, satisfactory. If the use of the 
word “right” continues to encounter the sort 
of objection raised by Senator Tarr, namely, 
that it means something legally enforceable 
by the individual job seeker, some expression 
such as “are entitled to” might be substi- 
tuted for “have the right to.” The former 
expression has fewer legal connotations. 

I have been advised by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no objec- 
tion to the submission of this letter. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator, 


NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR FULL EMPLOY- 
MENT—ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE 
HOOK, OF MICHIGAN 


[Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the so-called full-employment bill delivered 
by Representative Hoox, of Michigan, to the 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America 
on March 23, 1945, at Camden, N. J., which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


PROBLEMS AND OBJECTIVES OF AMERI- 
CAN FOREIGN POLICY—ADDRESS BY 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[ Mr. McCLELLAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Secretary of State at Chicago, 
Ill, on April 4, 1945, before the Council of 
Foreign Relations, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 

MEMORIAL ADDRESS BY CHAPLAIN 

ROLAND B. GITTELSOHN AT FIFTH 

MARINE DIVISION CEMETERY 


[Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
a memorial address delivered by Chaplain 
Roland B. Gittelsohn at the Fifth Marine 
Division Cemetery, on Iwo Jima, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


GLOBAL PHONETIC ALPHABET—LETTER 
BY FORMER SENATOR OWEN 


[Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
a letter dated March 29, 1945, addressed by 
former Senator Robert L. Owen to Miss Alice 
Paul, national chairman, National Women’s 
Party, on the subject of a global phonetic 
alphabet, which appears in the Appendix.] 


NEW HAMPSHIRE AND DUMBARTON 
OAKS—ADDRESS BY EARL S. HEWITT 


[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorp an address 
entitled “New Hampshire and Dumbarton 
Oaks,” delivered by State Senator Earl 8. 
Hewitt, of Hanover, N. H., before a meeting 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture Extension Service, in Washington, 
D. C., April 8, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


VOTING IN THE PROPOSED WORLD OR- 
GANIZATION—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
CONCORD DAILY MONITOR 


[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Disturbing,” from the Concord Daily 
Monitor, of Concord, N. H., of April 2, 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix.) 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken George Myers 
Austin Gerry O'Daniel 
Bailey Green O'Mahoney 
Ball Guffey Pepper 
Bankhead Gurney ed 
Barkley Hatch Revercomb 
Bilbo Hill Russell 
Brewster Hoey Saltonstall 
Bridges Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Briggs Johnson, Colo. Smith 

Buck Johnston, S. 0. Stewart 
Burton La Follette Taft 
Bushfield Langer Taylor 
Butler Lucas Thomas, Okla 
Byrd McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Capehart McClellan Tunnell 
Capper McFarland Vandenberg 
Chavez McKellar Wagner 
Connally McMahon Walsh 
Cordon Meggnuson Wheeler 
Donnell Mead Wherry 
Downey Millikin White 
Eastland Moore Wiley 
Ellender Morse Willis 
Ferguson Murdock Wilson 
Pulbright Murray 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. ANDREWS], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MAYBANK], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Overton], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. RapcLIFFE], the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. ScrucHam], and the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Typincs] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gtass] is absent from the Senate because 
of illness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kincore] and the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. MITCHELL] are absent on 
official business with the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Brooxs], the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Hart], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Hawkes], the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. ROBERT- 
son], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Tuomas], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Tosry], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youna] are necessar- 
ily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
seven Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 


DEATH OF MAJ. GEN. MAURICE B. ROSE 


Mr. DOWNEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from California yield to the 
Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. DOWNEY. For how long? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. One 
minute. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, for the 
sake of the distinguished Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] I am anxious to 
expedite the pending treaty and, of 
course, if 30 or 40 minutes are taken up 
with interruptions, it is impossible to 
make progress, Ishall gladly yield to the 
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Senator from Colorado, but I hope we 
may be allowed to go forward with the 
treaty. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, today memorial services are 
being held at the Beth Ha Medrosh 
Hogodol Synagogue, in Denver, Colo., for 
Maj. Gen. Maurice B. Rose. The serv- 
ices will be conducted by Rabbi C. H. 
Kauvar, who confirmed Maurice when 
he was 13 years old. 

General Rose got his first military 
training as a private in the Colorado 
National Guard. He distinguished him- 
self and added laurels to his State and 
country as a soldier and as an officer in 
World War No. 1. 

For several days the press has carried 
stories of General Rose’s dauntless cour- 
age in directing his tank division from 
the foremost position. His orders were 
not “Forward, march,” but “Follow me.” 
That is the new technique of American 
military leadership, and it is effective 
leadership, as proven by the success of 
American arms on every battle front. 

Mr. President, it is significant that this 
stalwart American general made the su- 
preme sacrifice in the week of the Pass- 
over, a season of profound significance 
to the people of his faith, and a season 
when sacrifice is commemorated by them, 
May his great sacrifice purchase all the 
freedoms for his beloved America and 
for all the world, both Jew and gentile, 
is our prayer and our hope. 

Mr. President, another American hero 
has joined the ranks of the immortals, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I wish 
to add my endorsement to the remarks 
which my distinguished colleague, the 
senior Senator from Colorado, has made 
regarding the unfortunate death of Gen- 
eral Rose. I should like to add that my 
distinguished colleague and I have re- 
quested the War Department to make a 
full investigation of the circumstances 
of the death of General Rose so that it 
may be determined whether he was 
accorded the rights of a prisoner or was 
shot down in cold blood after he had 
surrendered. 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO THH 
UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF CER- 
TAIN RIVERS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 2d 
sess.), between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 
relating to the utilization of the waters 
of certain rivers, and (Executive H, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess.), a protocol supplemen- 
tary to the treaty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The treaty 
is before the Senate as in Committee 
of the Whole, and article 1 is open to 
amendment. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr, President, it is 
now my intention to present to the Sen- 
ate proposed amendments or reservations 
to the pending treaty. I am in entire 
sympathy with the position of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY]. It is not my desire in 
any way to prolong this debate, but 
rather to speed it along. I want the 
Recorp to show that up to date more 
than three-quarters of the time has been 
consumed by speakers on behalf of the 
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treaty and less than one-quarter by 
speakers opposed to the treaty. We shall 
not delay unduly. 

However, Mr. President, I think that 
before acting on a treaty of this great 
importance to the southwestern section 
of the United States, on a compact which 
will bind us, presumably, in perpetuity, 
we are entitled to careful consideration 
of the issues we desire to raise. 

I now categorically declare to the Sen- 
ate that never in the history of the 
United States has any treaty or proposed 
law been presented in any branch of our 
Government prescribing such extreme 
powers as are contained in the treaty, 


® or clothed in such ambiguous and con- 


fusing language. 

Mr. President, those are strong words, 
but I believe that a reading of the treaty, 
article by article, will corroborate and 
confirm what I have said. I have counted 
more than 50 major ambiguities in this 
treaty, in which language so unusual and 
so involved has been used, that disin- 
terested lawyers with whom I have dis- 
cussed it are unable to form any precise 
conclusion concerning its meaning. 

One might think that this involved 
and ambiguous language sprang from 
stupidity, or that the treaty had been 
drafted by persons who were not lawyers, 
but a strange fact will develop as we go 
through the treaty. Every ambiguity, 
however it may be resolved, protects the 
interests of Mexico, as they have been 
represented by our State Department. 
Every one of them conceals traps and 
almost fatal dangers for the States of 
the Southwest and the water users of 
that area. 

So far as the Colorado River is con- 
cerned, the heart and soul of this treaty 
lies in article 10, which allots to Mexico, 
it is claimed, 1,500,000 acre-feet of water 
by a guaranteed right and 200,000 acre~ 
feet provisionally. 

When article 10 is read I think every- 
one will agree with what has been gen- 
erally assented to so far, that the article, 
as written, is so confusing and ambiguous 
that no one can tell whether it means 
3,200,000 acre-feet or 1,500,000 acre-feet. 
Consequently, respecting the most im- 
portant factor of this whole treaty, the 
amount of water that Mexico is to get, 
it is now admitted that there is a fatal 
ambiguity in the language. So the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas (Mr. 
ConnaLLy]—and I may say this without 
any disrespect to him, for I know he is 
not responsible for it—has stated that 
he would present an interpretive res- 
ervation, which would make that lan- 
guage clear. After 2 weeks he did pre- 
sent interpretive language to thfe Senate 
but the language of the interpretive res- 
ervation, as presented, was even less 
meaningful and precise than the lan- 
guage of the treaty itself, and I under- 
stand the distinguished Senator struck 
it out of the reservations he had printed. 

The State Department evidently spent 
2 weeks on that interpretive reserva- 
tion, and produced something even more 
confusing and ambiguous than the 
language which everyone now admits 
needs clarification. 

Let me say further to this distin- 
guished body, that the powers granted 
in the treaty as it now is written are 
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very great. But the framers of the 
treaty went far beyond even the enor- 
mous powers contained in the present 
language of the treaty, and it was only 
because of the opposition of representa- 
tives from California that there was 
a protocol exchanged, taking away from 
the International Boundary and Water 
Commission the right to operate every 
lateral and every head gate in the en- 
tire Southwest. Had it not been for 
the opposition of California witnesses, 
the treaty would have been so destruc- 
tive and would have contained such a 
far-reaching grant of power, that wa- 
ter users in Colorado and the other 
Southwestern Statese would have little 
idea as to their future growth and de- 
velopment. 

Mr. President, as is now admitted by 
all, article 10 is confusing and ambigu- 
ous respecting the grant of water, 
There is no clear statement as to stand- 
ards of salinity or degree of quality re- 
quired. Of course, one can place his 
own interpretation on it; but a few sim- 
ple plain words would remove these is- 
sues from any doubt. On the point of 
salinity, as we shall see when we reach 
article 10, the treaty is so ambiguous 
as to become a fatal trap for American 
water users in the Southwest. 

The distinguished Senator from Texas 
in his able argument yesterday referred 
to this 1,500,000 acre-feet of water as a 
ceiling. It is nothing of the kind. For 
all practical purposes it is a floor. It 
is true there is employed some indefinite 
and useless language, from which it may 
be argued that under some circum- 
stances there may be a diminution of 
that right, but, as a matter of fact, that 
1,500,000 acre-feet is a floor, a guaran- 
teed floor, and not a ceiling. And article 
10 carefully leaves open the strong pre- 
sumption that Mexico may, by use, ma- 
terially increase her allotment beyond 
the 1,500,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. President, in article 10 there are 
found two expressions of prime legal im- 
port. One of them is “extraordinary 
drought” and the other is “guaranteed 
annual quantity.” The very attorney 
who drafted this treaty on behalf of the 
United States, a lawyer of Texas, is on 
record as saying that that expression 
“guaranteed annual quantity” is mean- 
ingless, in that the word “guaranteed” 
could be stricken out, without. changing 
the meaning as he believes it to be. He 
even had the temerity to say that the 
expression “extraordinary drought” 
means nothing more than drought. 

In article 10 alone, are many, many 
ambiguities which go to the very heart 
of this controversy. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senate can consider those am- 
biguities in turn, one by one, and help 
us in the Southwest, because we vitally 
need the help of the Senate to devise 
a decent, plain, precise treaty. 

Apparently there is some feeling that 
the Senate should keep its hands off, that 
whatever we do should be done by light, 
and perhaps ineffective, interpretive un- 
derstandings, rather than by amend- 
ments. Let me say this for the benefit 
of Senators: A great many treaties 
which have been presented to the Sen- 
ate of the United States have either been 
rejected or materially amended. The 
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professors of political philosophy and ex- 
perts on treaty making are almost unan- 
imous in saying that the work of the 
Senate on those treaties has been of im- 
mense benefit to the people of the United 
States in protecting our rights, in clari- 
fying language, or in preventing unwije 
commitments. 

We all have in mind one famous treaty 
with respect to which the Senate has been 
both criticized and defended. I refer to 
the treaty dealing with the League of 
Nations. That, of course; dealt with 
principles of ideology. But with respect; 
as a whole, to the treaties on which the 
Senate has acted, a large proportion by 
way of amendment or rejection, it is now 
almost unanimously conceded, so far as 
I know, that the work of the Senate has 
been of outstanding help. I plead with 
Senators. We need their help in pro- 
tecting not only Arizona and Nevada, but 
Colorado and California. 

Mr. President, before I offer a specific 
amendment, I should like to place the 
Senate on guard in this respect: In this 
treaty, as to the Colorado, Mexico gives 
up literally nothing. All the guaran- 
ties, all the facilities, all the expendi- 
tures for her benefit, flow from us to 
her. We are the grantors in every case. 
We guarantee to build and maintain 
Davis Dam, and to maintain the All- 
American Canal, and guarantee 1,500,000 
feet of water, or whatever the amount 
may be. Under the clear decisions on 
the law, with very little dissent, a con- 
tract or treaty is most strongly con- 
strued against the grantor. Every am- 
biguity would be resolved against us in 
any international court of arbitration. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to bur- 
den the Senate to a greater extent than 
is necessary. When I appeared before 
the Foreign Relations Committee, I cited 
numerous authorities to that effect. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks my testimony on that sub- 
ject before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I first, again, want to read a brief state- 
ment of the law of construction of contracts 
as between the grantor and the grantee. Let 
me say that while the authorities are not 
uniform, the overwhelming and prevailing 
weight of authority is that in construing a 
deed or a contract of grant, every possible 
ambiguity and uncertainty is taken against 
the grantor. The theory of the law is that 
if a man is conveying or giving something 
away, he is going to be vigilant in his own 
interests and will use guarding language. 
Consequently, we have this general rule in 
the law of deeds and contracts: That a grant 
will be construed liberally against a grantor. 

A treaty is no more than a contract be- 
tween two sovereigns and is to be interpreted 
by the same rules which govern contract 
law. (Sullivan v. Kidd (254 U. S. 433) .) 

If we turn to Williston on Contracts to 
determine the rules of contract construction, 
we find that generally all restrictive clauses 
in a deed on the use of property will be in- 
terpreted in favor of the grantee (Williston 
620). It seems to be a general rule in the 
construction of grant of property that, while 
a reasonable construction is to be desired, 
all doubts are to be resolved in favor of the 
grantee, (Stone v, Pillsbury (45 N. E. 768); 
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Wall v. Landmar (148 S. E. 779); Justice V. 
Justice (39 S. W. (2) 50).) 

This theory is based on the old common- 
law rule of construction that a grantor can- 
not derogate from his own grant. 

It is further the rule that “under and apart 
from statute it is asserted that in case of 
ambiguity, a contract must be construed 
most strongly against the person undertaking 
ox entering the obligation (13 E. J. S. 546). 

“If the language used is ambiguous, the 
subject matter and attendant circumstances 
will be considered in the light of the rule 
that a grant is construed most strongly 
against a grantor. When the language of an 
exception casts doubt on the intent of the 
grantor, such doubt will be resolved in favor 
of the grantee.” 

That is a quotation from an appellate court 
case Saulsberry v. Maddis (125 Fed. (2) 430) 
in which certiorari was denied in the Supreme 
Court. 

Then, quoting again from another Federal 
ease, Shell Petroleum Corp. v. Ward (100 F. 
(2) 778), in which certiorari was denied by 
the Supreme Court: 

“It is a principle of universal application 
that grants are liberally construed against 
the grantor; the opposite is true of excep- 
tions which are strictly construed against 
him.” 

Then there are two cases in the Supreme 
Court of the United States dealing with 
treaties, Factor y. Laubenheimer (290 U. S. 
276); Aspura v. City of Seattle (265 U. S. 332), 
which hold as follows: 

“Language is to be read in connection with 
the universal law of treaty interpretation, 
to wit, if a treaty fairly admits of two con- 
structions, that enlarging rather than re- 
stricting the rights claimed thereunder 
should be preferred.” 


Mr. DOWNEY. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has held that a treaty 
is nothing more than a contract between 
two nations; that the nation which 
grants anything is presumed to have 
looked after its own interests; and that 
the presumptions will be against it. 
Consequently, let us remember, as we go 
through this treaty, that, according to 
the authorities, every implication will be 
indulged in to enlarge uncertain pro- 
visions and to construe ambiguities 
against the grantor, which, on the Colo- 
rado River, at least, is solely the United 
States of America. 

Mr. President, I ask Senators to ex- 
amine the majority report on the treaty, 
which is now on their desks, and turn to 
page 18, the second paragraph on that 
page. The first amendment which will 
be offered is to strike out the second 
paragraph of article 2. I should like to 
read that paragraph to the Senate. Be- 
fore doing so, let me say that, so far as 
I know, in no treaty ever made by any 
nation—certainly in none made by the 
United States—in no law, and in no Ex- 
ecutive order, has there been such a 
grant of power as is contained in para- 
graph 2 of article 2. Let me read it: 

The application of the present treaty, the 
regulation and exercise of the rights and 
obligations which the two Governments as- 
sume thereunder, and the settlement of all 
disputes to which its observance and execu- 
tion may give rise are hereby entrusted to 
the International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, which shall function in conformity 
with the powers and limitations set forth 
in this treaty. 


Mr. President, in the next paragraph 
the International Boundary and Water 
Commission, which is made up of only 
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two men, one from Mexico and one from 
the United States, is given the status of 
an international body. I take it that it 
is admitted by everyone that its acts, as 
such an international body, are not sub- 
ject to any correction or limitation by 
the courts of the United States, or by the 
Congress of the United States. In order 
that we may clearly understand just 
what is attempted here, I wish now to 
read the first two lines of the paragraph 
following the one which I have just read: 

The Commission shall in all respects have 
the status of an international body, and 


shall consist of a United States section and 
a Mexican section. 


Clearly this treaty, in the opening 
paragraph, reenforced with extraordi- 
nary and dictatorial powers in other 
parts of the treaty, sets up an interna- 
tional body, and clothes it with judicial 
capacity and power to decide every pos- 
sible dispute between States and private 
individuals, both in the United States 
and in Mexico, which may arise out of 
the observance and execution of the 
treaty. Let me call the attention of the 
Senate to this language: 

The application of the present treaty, the 
regulation and exercise of the rights and 
obligations which the two governments as- 
sume thereunder, and the settlement of all 
disputes to which its observance and execu- 
tion may give rise are hereby entrusted to 
the International Boundary and Water 
Commission— 


Elsewhere in the treaty, the Commis- 
sion is given the power to create its own 
rules of judicial procedure to determine 
disputes. As we go further into the 
treaty we see that those disputes will be 
not only almost innumerable, but of vast 
importance. Suppose for instance there 
is a deficit in the amount of water going 
to Mexico, and that deficit must be sup- 


- plied, and California claims it must come 


from Arizona, and Arizona claims it must 
come from Colorado. That would be a 
dispute, which would be taken over by 
two men, one now a citizen of Texas and 
one a citizen of Mexico. They could act, 
if they so desired, in star-chamber pro- 
ceedings. They could dispose of vast 
rights and could bind our citizens by the 
stroke of a pen. 

This treaty, in giving the International 
Boundary and Water Commission the 
power to decide disputes, gives it the 
further right to determine the persons 
and objects and subjects to which the 
treaty may be applied, so that the Com- 
mission itself has the power, in a way 
that would be binding upon any of our 
courts, to determine of what disputes it 
shall have jurisdiction. As one reads the 
well guarded, precise, and clear treaty 
with Great Britain covering the waters 
of the rivers on the boundary between 
the United States and Canada, and then 
reads this extreme, unguarded language, 
one begins to wonder if there is a decay 
in our Government and in our govern- 
menial intellect. Here is a body which 
has a right, not only to determine all dis- 
putes on a certain subject, but to de- 
termine of what disputes it has jurisdic- 
tion. It has the power to determine the 
scope and the comprehension of the 
treaty. It has the power to determine all 
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that follow this treaty. 


Mr. President, there is a strong class 
of cases which deny that our courts can 
take any jurisdiction over a governmental 
agency which acts under treaty powers; 
but for the purpose of this particular 
argument, I have no desire to go into 
that class of cases, because we are not 
dealing here with an agency of the 
United States. We are dealing with an 
agency which is expressly made an in- 
ternational body. We are dealing with a 
corporation, if you please, which is given 
judicial power, I take it, not subject to 
any constitutional controls, to any laws 
of the United States, or to any processes 
of our courts or of Congress. 

An able lawyer from Colorado, Mr. 
Breitenstein, testified. He summed up 
the thought of all the State Department’s 
witnesses on this point, to the effect that 
this international body would not be 
suable in the courts of the United States, 
or subject to their control or limitation. 
I shall quote from the transcript of 
Saturday, February 17, at page 1553. Mr. 
Breitenstein said: 

Well, the next point which I wished to 
mention was the controls which exist over the 
agencies which are set up by the treaty. The 
assertion has been made here that the treaty 
creates an administrative agency which is not 
subject to proper controls. First, you must 
understand, of course, that the International 
Commission is of a little different status than 
the United States section; I am sure you ap- 
preciate that. There is no international 
tribunal before which either nation could 
go to have a judicial review of the determina- 
tions of the International Commission, so 
they must be accepted until we have some 
international court which perhaps would have 


some such jurisdiction; and we do not have it 
now. 


Later he said: 

The point I was trying to make, Senator, 
was this, that the International Commission 
as such is not subject to any judicial controls 
because there is no tribunal before which it 


can be haled or in which its decisions may be 
reviewed. 


The distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas has had printed certain interpre- 
tive understandings of the treaty, which 
he says it is his intention later to offer. 
Those interpretive reservations, if they 
mean anything, do not go to 90 or 95 per- 
cent of the extreme, dictatorial powers 
granted in this treaty. Why? Because 
those understandings, as printed, only 
purport to affect the power of the Ameri- 
can section. That is all we could affect 
by an understanding of that sort. They 
do not even purport to affect the powers 
of the State Department or of the Inter- 
national Commission; and 90 or 95 per- 
cent of the powers to which we object are 
conveyed to the International Commis- 
sion or to the State Department, not to 
the American section. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT in the chair). Does the Senator 
from California yield to the Senator from 
Texas? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Ido not care to enter 
into an argument with the Senator on 
that point at this time, but I do challenge 
the accuracy of the statement, and at the 
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proper time I shall make an appropriate 
response. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President; I ask to 
have brought to me from the desk the 
reservations presented last night by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Texas. 
When I made that statement—I may be 
wrong and if I am I wish to correct my- 


self—I assumed that the reservations are ` 


still in the same form in which they were 
when the distinguished Senator from 
Texas handed them to me, 

Reservation or interpretation num- 
bered (a) reads as follows: 


(a) That no commitment for works or ex- 
penditures, other than those specifically 
provided for in the treaty, shall be made by 
the United States section of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission without 
prior approval by the legislative branch of 
the Government. 


(b) reads as follows: 


(b) That nothing contained in the treaty 
or protocol shall be construed as rendering 
inapplicable to the administrative powers and 
functions of the United States section of the 
International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion normal constitutional controls and proc- 
esses insofar as they affect persons and prop- 
erty in the territorial limits of the United 
States. ` 


(c) reads as follows: 


(c) That nothing, contained in the treaty- 


or protocol shall be construed as authorizing 
the United States section of the said Com- 
mission to control the distribution of water 
to users within the territorial limits of any 
of the individual States. 


Mr. President, I know the distinguished 
Senator presented those interpretive res- 
ervations in the belief that they went to 
the heart of some of the evils which have 
been discussed. They do not do so, how- 
ever, because they only purport to fetter 
the United States section, not the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Iyield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
California is bound to know that the In- 
ternational Commission is composed of 
the American section and the Mexican 
section. It cannot do anything except 
when both sections agree. If the limi- 
tations and reservations deny to the 
American section authority to act, for 
all intents and purposes that nullifies the 
action of the whole Commission. We are 
not going to pretend to try to make a 
reservation saying what Mexico shall do 
with regard to her own commission. 
That would not be appropriate. But we 
certainly put the limitation on the 
American section. In effect it means 
the Commission itself, because the Com- 
mission cannot do anything-unless both 
the American section and the Mexican 
section agree. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, if that 
is the interpretation which the distin- 
guished Senator desires to place upon 
the treaty, then it has been written with 
an ambiguity so extreme—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I may say to the 
Senator from California—— 

Mr. DOWNEY. Just a minute, please. 

Mr, CONNALLY. The Senator from 
California has referred to me.. I think 
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that I am entitled to have the Senator 
yield to me. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The treaty is so ex- 
treme in ambiguities that there are 30 
different places in the treaty which are 
contrary, as I shall later show, to the 
declaration which has been made by the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY, I do not wish to be 
brusque in regard to this matter; but 
every Member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee knows that the treaty does 
not contain a line with which the Sena- 
tor from California agrees. He is against 
every period, every semicolon, and every 
comma. If he could do so, he would de- 
lete from the treaty everything in it. 
The amendments which he has offered 
are, of course, intended for that very 
purpose. He knows that the Imperial 
Valley irrigation district in southern 
California is now receiving from Mex- 
ico—at least, according to my recollec- 
tion, and I am having the facts com- 
piled—a half million dollars a year. The 
testimony given before the committee by 
members of the Imperial Valley irriga- 
tion district was substantially as fol- 
lows: “We are against the treaty be- 
cause we think it would imperil our in- 
vestments in the canal and the works 
which we constructed in Mexico in or- 
der to convey the water to Mexican 
users.” 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Texas has given a typical 
example of the way in which the hear- 
ings were conducted before the Foreign 
Relations Committee. We would be con- 
sidering a serious, relevant, and particu- 
lar point such as the one now before the 
Senate; the distinguished Senator from 
Texas would try to answer it by some kind 
of charge of greed on the part of some 
irrigation company in California. Per- 
haps there was no other answer to be 
made. 

I wish to read to the Senate again the 
language to whichIam objecting. First, 
allow me to say that the treaty clearly 
comprehends four agencies, instrumen- 
talities, or sovereignties, namely, the 
Governments of Mexico and the United 
States, the Departments of State of Mex- 
ico and the United States, the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission; 
and the respective sections which com- 
pose that body Consequently, through- 
out the treaty there appear provisions 
for certain duties, obligations, and rights 
which are given to the Governments of 
Mexico and the United States, some to 
the Secretaries of State, some to the in- 
ternational body to which I have re- 
ferred, and some to the respective sec- 
tions. Allow me to read the paragraph 
again: 

The application of the present treaty, the 
regulation and exercise of the rights and 
obligations which the two Governments as- 
sume thereunder, and the settlement of all 
disputes to which its observance and execu- 
tion may give rise are hereby entrusted to the 
International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion. 


In the next sentence the Commission 
is said to have the status of an interna- 
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tional body. The testimony of the attor- 
neys of the State Department was to the 
effect that, while our own agencies would 
be subject to suit, the Commission, acting 
as an international body, would not be so 
subject. 

Mr. President, I can look forward 10, 
15, or 20 years, and realize that this 
treaty will probably cause innumerable 
disputes in the State of California alone, 
as to the diminution of water rights ex- 
pected to be required in order to make 
up the water for Mexico. Clearly, be- 
yond any doubt, the International 
Boundary and Water Commission is to 
be made a judicial body, with judicial 
power to settle all those disputes, as well 
as disputes which may arise between the 
various States, power companies, and ir- 
rigation companies. If the distinguished 
Senator from Texas does not believe that 
language to have any meaning, why does 
he want it placed in the treaty? 

I desire to read another sentence in 
explanation of some of the remarks 
which I shall later make: 

Wherever there are provisions in this 
treaty for joint action or joint agreement by 
the two Governments— 

I pass over some of the language— 
it shall be understood that the particular 
matter in question shall be handled by or 
through the Department of State of the 
United States and the Ministry of Foreign 
Relations of Mexico. 


As we shall later see, this treaty is 
designed so as completely to bypass not 
only our courts and Congress, but even 
the President of the United States. As 
we shall also later see, the two State 
Departments, are given extraordinary 
powers. 

Mr. President, in order to show how 
little the reservations presented by the 
Senator from Texas would help, allow 
me to read one of the shortest but most 
important articles in the treaty. I wish 
categorically to assert that we may, in 
respect to what I am about to say, draw 
similar implications concerning the 
meaning of the other articles. Article 
19 reads as follows: 

The two Governments— 


I interpolate that under the definition 
which has been used, that would mean 
the two Secretaries of State— 
shall conclude— 

I emphasize the word “conclude”— 
such special agreements as may be neces- 
sary to regulate the generation, development, 
and disposition of electric power at inter- 


national plants, including the necessary 
provisions for the export of electric current, 


It is very plain indeed that the two 
Secretaries of State are to be given a 
blank check to go into the power busi- 
ness, to whatever extent they may desire. 
It may be that if they enter into a spe- 
cial agreement to build a $250,000,000 
electric power plant on the Rio Grande, 
Congress will refuse to make the appro- 
priation and thereby breach the treaty. 
But clearly and unequivocally the Con- 
gress would be giving blank checks to our 
State Department to enter into the power 
business, to whatever extent and under 
whatever conditions it may wish. 
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I am not in any way opposed to the 
generation of power under proper con- 
ditions, or under the control of proper 
public agencies. But it seems abhorrent 
and alarming to me that we are asked 
to create in the respective State Depart- 
ments the right to proceed to the con- 
struction of great power projects, and 
thereby bind Congress, and place us ina 
position where we shall be dishonored for 
breaching the treaty if we do not meet 
the terms of the contracts which we 
ourselves have solemnly assured Mexico 
may be made by our State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Califor- 
nia yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr, DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Any contemplated 
power plant of the type described by the 
Senator would have to meet with the 
prior approval of Congress, would it not, 
under the interpretative reservations? 

“ Mr. DOWNEY. No, Mr. President; the 
Senator has been led into an error. The 
interpretative reservations only attempt 
to curtail the power of the American 
section. 

Section 19 deals with the powers of the 
State Departments of the two countries; 
the reservations do not. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator’s point 
is, then, that the Commission as such 
could engage in an enterprise of that kind 
without the prior consent of Congress? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No, Mr. President; my 
statement is, that the “two Govern- 
ments,” which are defined to be the re- 
spective Secretaries of State of the two 
Nations, may do that. Has the distin- 
guished Senator article 19 before him? 
I will hand it to him. It is only three 
or four lines. If he will read it aloud, 
then we can understand each other more 
clearly, I hope. 

Mr, MILLIKIN, I am willing to read 
it to the Senator. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Let the Senator read 
it aloud. 

Mr, MILLIKIN. It reads: 

The two Governments shall conclude such 
special agreements as may be necessary to 
regulate the generation, development, and 
disposition of electrical power at interna- 
tional plants, including the necessary pro- 
visions for the export of electric current. 


Mr. DOWNEY. Under the treaty, as I 
have said, the “two Governments” are 
defined to mean the Secretaries of State 
of the respective nations, and, if the 
Senator will again look at the reserva- 
tions offered by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Texas, he will see that the lim- 
itations are only on the action of the 
American section. As a matter of fact, 
if proper and just reservations and lim- 
itations are to be placed upon the State 
Departments and the International 
Boundary Commission, we had much 
better rewrite the whole treaty. I have 
not even started to point out 1 percent 
of the extreme, ambiguous, and uncer- 
tain language of the treaty. Let me say 
to the distinguished Senator that, with 
all his wit and learning, I do not believe 
he can find a single law or a single 
treaty containing such extreme, ambig- 
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uous, far-reaching language as para- 
graph 2 of article 2 contains. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the Senator if he will make a further 
observation relative to the restriction on 
the powers provided in subparagraph 
(a) on page 2 of the so-called reserva- 
tions, and state whether that also applies 
to the two Governments if they should 
contract to do certain things by their 
State departments? It is my under- 
standing of the Senator’s statement that 
the restrictions in paragraph (a) apply 
only to the Commission. Therefore, even 
though the Commission is restricted by 
the requirement that it shall come back 
to Congress and ask for legislative ap- 
proval of anything it might want to do, 
yet that does not in any way restrict the 
Departments of State in carrying out a 
separate contract under the treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Let me say that is 
partly, but not entirely, what I mean. 
Certainly there is nothing in reserva- 
tion (a) that in any way limits the pow- 
ers of the State Departments to go into 


the hydroelectric’business, however they ` 


may want to; but, likewise, there is noth- 
ing in paragraph (a) that limits the In- 
ternational Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, an international body. It only 
limits action by the United States sec- 
tion, which is a different entity. We 
have two distinct entities. The Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion is given diplomatic status. It has 
engineers; it has attorneys; it is given 
Specific powers. The United States sec- 
tion is made an agency of our Govern- 
ment, and the reservation curtails noth- 
ing more than our local agency. 

Mr. WHERRY. So that the reserva- 
tion does not control the action of the 
entire Commission? 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is correct; 
clearly it does not. I might say that that 
was the clear intimation of the witnesses 
of the State Department when they tes- 
tified. They, themselves, made exactly 
the same discrimination I am making 
between the International Boundary 
and Water Commission and the sections 
in the respective countries. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. May I invite the dis- 
tinguished Senator’s attention to the 
fifth paragraph of article 2 which I shall 
read? It is as follows: 

The jurisdiction of the Commission shall 
extend to the limitrophe parts of the Rio 
Grande (Rio Bravo) and the Colorado River, 
to the land boundary between the two coun- 
tries, and to works located upon their com- 
mon boundary, each section of the Commis- 
sion retaining jurisdiction over that part of 
the works located within the limits of its 
own country. Neither section shall as- 
sume jurisdiction or control over works lo- 
cated within the limits of the country of 
the other without the express consent of 
the Government of the latter. The works 
constructed, acquired, or used in fulfillment 
of the provisions of this treaty and located 
wholly within the territorial limits of either 
country, although these works may be inter- 
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national in character, shall remain, except 
as herein otherwise specifically provided, un- 
der the exclusive jurisdiction and control of 
the section of the Commission in whose coun- 
try the works may be situated. 


In relation to that I invite the Sena- 
tor’s attention to paragraph (a) of the 
proposed interpretative reservations, 
which says: 

That no commitment for works or expendi- 
tures, other’than those specifically provided 
for in the treaty, shall be made by the United 
States section of the International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission without prior 
approval by the legislative branch of the 
Government, 


Since the jurisdiction of these struc- 
tures and works which are limited to the 
boundaries and the limitrophe sections 
of the streams are confided to the sepa- 
rate sections, since the construction and 
operation of plants is a part of their 
jurisdiction, since these sections must 
come to Congress for prior approval, 
what remains of the Senator’s point? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, it is 
very clear from the statement of the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado that 
I have not yet been able to make my 
point clear to him. Later on we will 
discuss, I think at considerable length, 
the very ambiguous and confused pro- 
vision the Senator has just read; but we 
are not discussing that language now, and 
I should rather not be diverted from the 
point we are discussing. 

Mr. rose, 

Mr. DOWNEY. Let me finish. What 
Iam now saying is that under paragraph 
2 of article 2 the International Boundary 
and Water Commission, an international 
body, is given the jurisdiction and the 
right to decide all disputes that may 
arise in the execution and observance of 
the treaty. That is a clause clearly con- 
ferring a judicial capacity to settle dis- 
putes. 

The language found later deals with 
control or physical operation or occupa- 
tion of certain of the properties to be 
built, or certain of the land to be em- 
ployed, either by the section or by the 
Commission. I am now discussing just 
one point. Unless we restrict ourselves 
to one point, we shall become endlessly 
confused, because this treaty is filled 
with such verbosity and extreme and 
confusing language that unless we settle 
on one point, and determine it, we shall 
never make any progress at all. 

Mr. MILLIKIN.: Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina in the chair). 
Does the Senator from California yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr, DOWNEY. i yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am heartily in 
favor of the Senator’s one-point theory. 
I do believe, however, that, in order to 
understand what we are doing, we have 
to relate the particular parts of the 
treaty to the other parts of the treaty 
which bear on the same subject matter, 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado just read a reservation. Let us 
read it again: 

That no commitment for work or expendi- 
tures, other than those specifically provided 
for in the treaty, shall be made by the United 
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States Section of the International Boundary 
and Water Commission. 


Again I wish to say that in the treaty 
the power of the respective sections to 
agree upon any work, or commit the 
governments to any obligations, is neg- 
ligible. They are given the duty of es- 
tablishing gaging stations in the interna- 
tional streams, and some other minor 
matters. The point I am trying to make 
to the distinguished Senator is that the 
great power of this treaty is lodged in 
the international body hereby created, a 
new creature in the international world, 
as Halley’s comet once was, and in the 
respective Secretaries of State. 

Clearly this international body is made 
a judicial agency, with power to create 
its own procedure, and to settle all dis- 
putes which may arise in the observation 
and execution of the treaty. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr, President, I ask 
the Senator to yield for one very brief 
observation. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. All the Senator has 
said must necessarily relate itself to the 
other provisions of the treaty which have 
to do with the jurisdiction and the duties 
of the Commission, the Commission as 
distinguished from the sections of the 
Commission. I assume that in due 
course the Senator will come to that. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator that of course that 
is true, but let me point out to him that 
a dispute arising between Mexico and 
the United States, or between our citi- 
zens, would not have any particular 
situs, I assume, The dispute would arise 
over the whole area. What we are deal- 
ing with in the second paragraph is the 
right of the International Boundary 
Commission to settle all disputes which 
may arise. Later, in a very confused and 
ambiguous way, as we shall see, we deal 
with specific jurisdiction over specific 
properties, the right to contro] them, the 
right to handle them. I have no doubt 
the very persuasive intellect of the Sen- 
ator will attempt to work out some ra- 
tional explanation of this matter. 

I am reminded somewhat by the per- 
sons who have defended the treaty of 
the character in Alice in Wonderland 
who used language so loosely that he was 
finally charged with it, and he said, 
“Do not worry; my language means what 
I say it means.” 

Mr, President, I cannot take that at- 
titude. This treaty will be in perpetuity, 
and tens of thousands of communities 
and citizens in Colorado, California, and 
elsewhere, by this treaty, will have all 
their disputes arising under it—and 
other matters, too, as we shall see as we 
get along—treferable to a new kind of 
judicial agency, the International 
Boundary and Water Commission. 

Let me say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator that if he does not think it means 
that, if he thinks it means something 
else much more harmless and* much 
more rational, let us amend it. But cer- 
tainly it says in unequivocal language, 
“This Commission shall have the power 
to settle all disputes arising out of this 
treaty.” Language could not be more 
explicit. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. First, as to the Sen- 
ator’s reference to Alice in Wonderland, 
Iam sure he wants us to believe that lan- 
guage means what he says it means, 

Mr, DOWNEY. No; I say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that Ido not. I want 
to make language so plain that, instead of 
having a fruitful source of serious con- 
troversy and bitterness for the next hun- 
dred years, we may now settle definitely 
and precisely what it means. 

I wish to say to the few Senators who 
are honoring me by their presence that 
in 250 words we could have written a 
Colorado River treaty saying that the 
United States of America guarantees de- 
livery, through the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, or whatever agency we choose, of 
750,000 acre-feet, or a million and a half 
acre-feet. 

Instead of that, we have involved our- 
selves in provisions so mysterious, and in 
ambiguities so great, that before the Sen- 
ate of the United States is through with 
this treaty, no mind here will be able pos- 
sibly to follow all its complications. It 
happens I have studied the treaty for 30 
days, and at the end of 30 days Iam more 
confused and disturbed about its ambig- 
uous, and I think fatal, language, so far 
as we are concerned, than I was in the 
first week. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. With reference to the 
dispute to which the Senator was re- 
ferring, any dispute that is other than a 
pure abstraction must necessarily reflect 
itself into action on one side or the other 
of the border. When it does that, it falls 
into one or the other of the sections. I 
merely suggest for the Senator’s consid- 
eration that when it does that, it be- 
comes subject, so far as the American 
section is concerned, to all our constitu- 


tional processes, 


Mr. DOWNEY. But, Mr. President, the 
Senator is making the same fatal argu- 
mentative error he is using throughout. 
He is saying that disputes shall be de- 
cided by the respective sections of the 
nations, but this treaty does not say that. 

Mr, MILLIKIN. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon; I did not say that. I said that 
the disputes to which the Senator refers, 
which will be taken up by the Commis- 
sion as such, unless they are abstractions, 
must reflect themsélves into action on 
one side of the border or the other, and 
that the moment they do they fall under 
the jurisdiction of the respective sec- 
tions; and that when they d~, then, so 
far as the United States is concerned, the 
American section, under one of the in- 
terpretative reservations, becomes sub- 
ject to all our constitutional processes. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The distinguished 
Senator would not have made that state- 
ment, I think—and I say this respect- 
fully—if he had been more familiar with 
10 or 15 other provisions of the treaty. 
Let me read to him from article 24, 
which, I think, gives 8 or 9 other cate- 
gories of extreme and complicated power. 
I read from page 33 of the report, sub- 
division (c): 
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The International Boundary and Water 
Commission shall in general exercise and dis- 
charge the specific powers and duties en- 
trusted to the Commission by this and other 
treaties and agreements in force between the 
two countries, and to carry into execution 
and prevent the violation of the provisions 
of those treaties and agreements. The au- 
thorities of each country shall aid and sup- 
port the exercise and discharge of these 
powers and duties, and each Commissioner 
shall invoke when necessary the jurisdiction 
of the courts or other appropriate agencies 
of his country to aid in the execution and 
enforcement of these powers and duties. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Not quite yet. Clear- 
ly the plan of the treaty—and it cannot 
be denied—is to create a new judicial 
agency, an international body, which will 
have the power to decide and determine, 
under its own rules of procedure, do- 
mestic disputes in the United States. It 
is then given the power to call upon every 
authority in the United States to enforce 
its decrees. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Not yet. I have looked 
up the word “authority,” and it is almost 
the broadest word which could have been 
found. It includes everything from a 
bailiff up to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, It includes the Army of 
the United States. 

Clearly, in simple, unequivocal lan- 
guage, the International Boundary and 
Water Commission is given not only the 
power to decide these disputes but each 
Commissioner is then called upon to de- 
mand that any authority in the United 
States or Mexico exercise its power to 
enforce the decisions of the Commission. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator has made 
two criticisms, The first is that the sec- 
tions of the Commission shall cooperate 
with each other in securing the objec- 
tives of the treaty. Does the Senator 
suggest that they should fight each 
other? 

His second point is that when they 
have something to do they shall use the 
lawful processes of this country to do it. 
His other criticism is that they do not 
use the lawful processes of the country. 

Which way is the Senator going to ride 
the horse? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I think 
that sort of questioning and that sort 
of statement are not helpful in working 
out a sensible, rational treaty. It would 
be very simple indeed for the treaty to 
provide that Mexico shall be entitled to 
a million acre-feet of water, more or 
less, whatever it may be, and that it shall 
be the duty and the obligation of the 
Bureau of Reclamation to deliver it to 
her, or that the Army, or some other 
agency, shall do it, and then let us con- 
tinue to settle our own disputes. Let 
us continue to handle our own issues and 
controversies, as we have since 1776 been 
entitled to handle them. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so I may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
California yield for that purpose? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield; yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The clerk 
will call the roll. ` 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken George Myers 
Austin Gerry O'Daniel 
Bailey Green O'Mahoney 
Ball Guffey Pepper 
Bankhead Gurney Reed 
Barkley Hatch Revercomb 
Bilbo Hill Russell 
Brewster Hoey Saltonstall 
Bridges Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Briggs Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Buck Johnston, S.C. Stewart 
Burton La Follette Taft 
Bushfield Langer Taylor 
Butler Lucas Thomas, Okla, 
Byrd McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Capehart McClellan Tunnell 
Capper McFarland Vandenberg 
Chavez McKellar Wagner 
Connally McMahon Walsh 
Cordon Magnuson Wheeler 
Donnell Mead Wherry 
Downey Millikin White 
Eastland | Moore Wiley 
Ellender Morse Willis 
Ferguson Murdock Wilson 
Fulbright Murray 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 


seven Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, before 
the quorum call I had been discussing a 
proposed amendment to strike out para- 
graph 2 of article 2, giving an interna- 
tional body, the International Boundary 
and Water Commission, judicial capacity 
to decide all disputes arising in the 
United States from this treaty. I have 
Stated categorically that there is no such 
grant of power in any other treaty, in 
any law of the United States, or, so far 
as I know, of Great Britain. The power 
is clearly given in this treaty to an in- 
ternational organization, which is beyond 
the jurisdiction of our own courts, to 
decide our own disputes, and to enforce 
its judgments by use of all the author- 
ities in the United States, apparently 
from bailiffs up to the Army of the United 
States. 

To clearly understand this particular 
issue, I think it is necessary for the Sen- 
ate to have some information and knowl- 
edge concerning subdivision (d) of arti- 
cle 24, to be found on page 33 of the ma- 
jority report. Let me say, as we read 
that subdivision, that we are again taken 
into a world of ambiguity and confusion. 
I charge that the only possible explana- 
tion of the astonishing language here 
used is the design of someone who drafted 
the treaty to usurp the powers of the 
Senate, and to deceive the Senate. 

Subdivision (d) or article 24 reads as 
follows : 

(d) To settle all differences that may arise 
between the two Governments with respect to 
the interpretation or application of this 
treaty, subject to the approval of the two 
Governments. In any case in which the 
Commissioners do not reach an agreement, 
they shall so inform their respective Govern- 
ments reporting their respective opinions 
and the grounds therefor and the points upon 
which they differ, for discussion and adjust- 
ment of the difference through diplomatic 
channels and for application where proper of 
the general or special agreements which the 
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two Governments have concluded for the set- 
tlements of controversies. 


Mr. President, I now wish to point out, 
first, the two different interpretations 
which might be made of the first sen- 
tence of subdivision (d). Probably it 
is the interpretation one would natu- 
rally make; but by making that inter- 
pretation we have a totally irrational 
statement. Let me read the first sen- 
tence: 

(d) To settle all differences that may arise 
between the two Governments— 


Let me interpolate that that means 
the two Secretaries of State— 
with respect to the interpretation or ap- 


plication of this Treaty, subject to the ap- 
proval of the two Governments. 


If we take that sentence to mean what 
we would ordinarily expect it to mean, it 
says that if the two Secretaries of State 
have an argument or difference about the 
interpretation of the treaty, they will 
pass it along to the International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission for its ad- 
judication. Then, if the Commission 
makes an adjudication, that decision will 
not mean anything, unless it suits both 
Governments, which already have dif- 
fered regarding the controversy. There 
does not seem to be any rationality in 
that arrangement. The two Govern- 
ments provide for the appointment of 
an umpire to settle their dispute, but 
the dispute has to be settled to the 
Satisfaction of both of them, 

Let me say that inasmuch as my in- 
terest was aroused regarding this mat- 
ter, I referred to the Canadian treaty, 
to find whether it had parallel or sim- 
ilar provisions. I find that it does have. 
The Commission created by the treaty 
between Great Britain and the United 
States is given the power to adjudicate 
and settle disputes, it the Senate con- 
sents and if a question or issue is re- 
ferred. The Canadian-American Com- 
mission is composed of six members. If 
a majority of four decides on a certain 
judgment regarding a dispute referred 
to it, that judgment becomes binding on 
both Nations. 

Then I wondered whether it would 
hereafter be contended by someone, 
“Well, this sentence really should read 
as follows: ‘Subject to the approval of 
the two Governments, to settle’ ”—that 
means to determine—‘‘all differences 
that may arise between the two Govern- 
ments with respect to the interpretation 
of the Treaty, ” and so on. 

If we transpose that clause, we at 
least have the possibility of an inter- 
pretation that, when the Secretaries of 
State differ, they may agree with each 
other that they will have the disputes 
determined by the International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission, if its mem- 
bers can agree. 

This treaty has been written in Span- 
ish and in English. In many of its con- 
fused, bewildering points, especially 
those where the United States clearly is 
going to take the worst of it, there is a 
difference between the meaning of the 
two translations. I have before me the 
Spanish and American translations. I 
cannot conceive that any man who is 
acquainted with the Spanish and English 
languages could believe that the two 
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different translations meant the same 
thing. I have had a translation made 
from the Spanish, by someone in the 
Library of Congress. Now let me point 
out the difference between the two trans- 
lations, and why I draw the conclusion 
that there is a deliberate design to de- 
ceive the Senate, and to usurp powers 
the Senate has never yet given away. 

The English version of the treaty reads 
as follows: 

To settle all differences that may arise be- 
tween the two Governments * * +, sub- 


ject to the approval of the two Govern- 
ments. 


The Spanish translation reads as fol- 
lows: 
To settle, with the approval of the.two 


Governments, all the differences which may 
arise. 


In other words, there is a very weighty 
transposition of the phrase “subject to 
the approval of the two Governments,” 
and the phrase is changed from “subject 
to the approval of the two Governments” 
to “with the approval of the two Govern- 
ments.” 

I think it is very clear that the claim 
would be *made—and recourse would be 
had to the Spanish translation, which 
undoubtedly would sustain it—that the 
two Governments, when they desire to 
do so, may refer a dispute to the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, and that Commission will have the 
power of determination. I would not 
object to that arrangement, if it were 
properly safeguarded and in precise 
language, and if there were a commis- 
sion of, let us say, six members, instead 
of two, dealing with judgments which 
may involve rights worth hundreds of 
millions of dollars. . 

But let us go a little further, and let 
me explain to the Senate why I think 
this covering up and confusion of lan- 
guage and the differences between the 
two translations are deliberate. The 
treaty is one of the most involved, am- 
biguous grants of power ever attempted 
to be made. It stands in startling con- 
trast to the other water treaty entered 
into by the United States. As I have 
said heretofore, the Canadian treaty was 
negotiated by Lord Bryce, the famous 
British writer, then Ambassador to the 
United States, and by the great, now de- 
parted, Elihu Root. Their treaty is sim- 
ple, plain, precise, guarded—just as dif- 
ferent from the excess verbiage and com- 
plications of the pending treaty as day 
is different from night. 

Let me read to the Senate the very 
short paragraph in the Canadian treaty 
paralleling subdivision (d) of article 24. 
I now read article X of the Canadian 
treaty: 

Any questions or matters of difference 
arising between the high contracting parties, 
involving the rights, obligations, or interests 
of the United States or the Dominion of 
Canada either in relation to each other or to 
their respective inhabitants, may be referred 
for decision to the International Joint Com- 
mission by the consent of the two parties— 


I may say those two parties are the 
Government of the United States and the 
Government of Great Britain— 
it being understood that on the part of the 
United States any such action will be by and 
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with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and on the part of His Majesty’s Government 
with the consent of the Governor General in 
Council. In each case so referred, the said 
Commission is authorized to examine into 
and report upon the facts and circumstances 
of the particular questions and matters re- 
ferred to, together with such conclusions 
and recommendations as may be appropri- 
ate, subject, however, to any restrictions or 
exceptions which may be imposed with re- 
spect thereto by the terms of the reference, 


I interpolate to say that not only are 
the Senate and the President of the 
United States entitled to pass upon the 
question whether there shall be a refer- 
ence, but the Senate of the United States 
has the right to help frame the questions 
and determine the issues. 
that follows our universal custom, so far 
as I know. 

I read further: 


A majority of the said Commission shall 
have power to render a decision or finding 
upon any of the questions or matters so 
referred. 

If the said Commission is equally divided 
or otherwise unable to render a decision 
or finding as to any questions or matters so 
referred, it shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sioners to make a joint report to both Gov- 
ernments, or separate reports to their re- 
spective Governments, showing the different 
conclusions arrived at with regard to the 
matters or questions so referred, which 
questions or matters shall thereupon be re- 
ferred for decision by the high contracting 
parties to an umpire chosen in accordance 
with the procedure prescribed in the fourth 
fifth, and sixth paragraphs of article XLV 
of The Hague Convention for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes, dated 
October 18, 1907, Such umpire shall have 
power to render a final decision with respect 
to those matters and questions so referred 
on which the Commission failed to agree. 


There is a plain, simple, concise 
method of. referral, written in language 
which any of us can understand, and 
properly safeguarding the rights of both 
countries. 

Let us again compare that to the very 
ambiguous and confusing language of 
the pending treaty, reading as follows: 

(d) To settle all differences that may arise 
between the two Governments with respect 
to the interpretation or application of this 
treaty, subject to the approval of the two 
Governments. In any case in which the 
Commissioners do not reach an agreement, 
they shall so inform their respective Govern- 
ments reporting their respective opinions 
and the grounds therefor and the points 
upon which they differ, for discussion and 
adjustment of the difference through diplo- 
matic channels and for application where 
proper of the general or special agreements 
which the two Governments have concluded 
for the settlements of controversies. 


Mr. President, allow me to point out 
that here is an attempt, under the treaty, 
to allow the State Department and the 
International Boundary Water Commis- 
sion to bypass the Congress of the 
United States and the President of the 
United States in the settlement of dis- 
putes. In considering the Spanish trans- 
lation, I think it is clear that the lan- 
guage would be held to mean that the 
two governments, acting through their 
respective Secretaries of State, could re- 
fer any question for final determination 
to the two sections. I am sure that the 
reason for that ambiguity in the English 
translation is a palpable desire to appro- 


I may say‘ 
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priate certain powers from the President 
and the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator has re- 
ferred to the English and Spanish trans- 
lations. I am interested in knowing 
whether the terms of the treaty as ex- 
pressed in the two texts differ as to au- 
thenticity. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; they do. Rely- 
ing on the judgment of Spanish scholars, 
I understand there are several major dif- 
ferences between the two translations 
which might lead us into a world of diffi- 
culties. If the distinguished Senator 
from Maine wishes to compare the Span- 
ish and English translations on this par- 
ticular point, and is sufficiently familiar 
with Spanish to read it, I hand him a 
copy of the Spanish translation and in- 
vite his attention to the top of the page 
where he will observe differences in 
translation of the pertinent phrases. He 
will note the words “to settle”, and then 
the qualifying phrase “subject to approv- 
al” placed at the end of the sentence, 

Mr. President, let us consider the next 
step. Paragraph (d) of article 24 con- 
tinues: 

In any case in which the Commissioners do 
not reach an agreement, they shall so inform 
their respective Governments reporting their 
respective opinions and the grounds therefor 
and the points upon which they differ for 
discussion and adjustment of the difference 
through diplomatic channels— 


‘And so forth. Manifestly one would, 
think that if the two Governments had a 
difference of opinion on some point of 
the treaty, had been unable to reconcile 
it, and the two Commissioners could not 
agree, nothing could be accomplished 
through diplomatic channels. So I think 
that is a minor and unimportant phrase 
in the treaty. 

Let us take the last clause and see into 
what an unlimited field of speculation it 
draws us. I now read from the last three 
lines of paragraph (d): 

And for application where proper of the 
general or special agreements which the two 
Governments have concluded for the settle- 
ment of controversies. 


Mr. President, what does that mean? 
It refers to the possibility of a dispute 
which has arisen between the two State 
Departments being referred to some 
tribunal or some agency for settlement 
under general or special agreements ar- 
rived at between the two Governments. 
I have made an extended search and 
have been unable to find that we have 
any special agreement with Mexico for 
the settlement of disputes. It may very 
well be, Mr. President, that special agree- 
ments without this authority have been 
made between our two Governments for 
the settlement of disputes, but I have 
been unable to ascertain any facts con- 
cerning them. 

I may also say that it might be thought 
that provision is ‘being made to refer the 


controversy or the issue under the inter- _ 


national arbitration treaty of the pan- 
American nations of 1929. But again we 
see that that could not be done. Let us 
bear in mind throughout this discussion 
that this treaty becomes more misleading 
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and more confusing unless it is read with 
the understanding that the term “two 
Governments” means the respective Sec- 
retaries of State of the United States and 
of Mexico. With that in mind? let us 
again read the last three lines: 

For application where proper of the general 
or special agreements which the two Gov- 


ernments have concluded for the settlement 
of controversies, 


Mr. President, I think that only one 
interpretation can be made of that lan- 
guage, namely, that the two State De- 
partments have effectually and totally 
attempted to bypass both the Congress 
and the President of the United States. 
Because there are now no special agree- 
ments, and because the language pro- 
vides for special agreements by the State 
Department, it is clearly within the 
power of the State Departments to cre- 
ate, if they so desire, any kind of. a 
tribunal without reference to the Sen- 
ate or the President, and present any 
issues in any way which they may desire. 

If the treaty shall be ratified, it is so 
certain that “he who runs may read,” 
that within 20 years the people of the 
Southwest will face a major catastrophe. 
We are asked to make an arrangement 
freely and gratuitously to give Mexico 
the use of from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 
acre-feet of water. In looking ahead 20 
years we know that the return flow will 
be a large part of the water going down 
the river. It will be highly saline. There 
will be a shortage of water. During 
those years Mexico will have been using 
twice as much water as the upper basin 
States. The whole treaty has been 
drafted so as to allow Mexico to use our 
facilities for the receipt of five or six 
million acre-feet of water. Then we 
might become involved in several great 
controversies. We might be faced with 
questions such as, Is Mexico entitled to 
the same kind and quality of water 
guaranteed under the treaty? Is Mex- ` 
ico entitled to claim that she has built 
up a right by virtue of the use of that 
water and that we would now attempt 
to destroy her civilization which we our- 
selves helped to build through our own 
facilities? 

(At this point Mr. Downey yielded to 
Mr. Lucas for consideration of Senate 
Resolution 79, which appears elsewhere 
in today’s Recorp under the appropriate 
heading.) 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I make the point of 
no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from California yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of no quorum having been made, 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Brewster Byrd 
Austin Bridges Capehart 
Bailey Briggs Capper 
Ball Buck Chavez 
Bankhead Burton Connally 
Barkley Bushfield Cordon 
Bilbo Butler Donnell 


Downey McCarran Saltonstall 
Eastland McClellan Shipstead 
Ellender McFarland Smith 
Ferguson McKellar Stewart 
Fulbright McMahon Taft 
George * Magnuson Taylor 

Mead Thomas, Okla. 
Green Millikin Thomas, Utah 
Guffey Moore Tunnell ` 
Gurney Morse Vandenberg 
Hatch Murdock Wagner 
Hill Murray Walsh 
Hoey Myers Wheeler 
Johnson, Calif. O'Daniel Wherry 
Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney White 
Johnston, 8.C. Pepper Wiley 
La Follette Willis 
Langer Revercomb Wilson 
Lucas Russell ` 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
seven Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, in the 
first part of this address I stated that the 
reservations or interpretations which the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations stated would be 
presented were entirely futile and mean- 
ingless, because they attempt to go only 
to the power granted to the. American 
section of the International Boundary 
and Water Commission, and do not pur- 
port to go to the power granted to the 
International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, or to the two State Depart- 
ments. 

I also stated that at least 90 or 95 per- 
cent of the dictatorial and extreme pow- 
ers granted in the treaty were lodged in 
the International Boundary and Water 
Commission and in the State Depart- 
ments. Only to a very minor degree are 
they lodged in the respective sections in 
each nation. 

Mr. President, I had pointed out one of 
the very simplest and shortest of the 
articles, but one conferring on the State 
Departments huge power and authority. 
It is article 19. It is only three lines long, 
and I wish to read it again, and again I 
want to say in advance, that among the 
definitions of phrases contained in the 
treaty, the expression “two Governments” 
is said to mean the State Departments of 
the two Nations. Article 19 reads: 

The two Governments shall conclude such 
special agreements as may be necessary to 
regulate the generation, development, and 
disposition of electric power at international 
plants, including the necessary provisions 
for the export of electric current. 


In that article the Senate of the United 
States is saying to the State Depart- 
ments, “You have a green light. You 
may build whatever electric generating 
plants you think are advisable, and you 
may build transmission lines”—and, as 
I shall show in other sections—“have 
entire power of sale and regulation.” 

One of the most amazing things in the 
hearing and in the treaty is the myriad 
of inaccuracies appearing almost every- 
where. As we proceed, I think that in 
almost every article and every sentence 
we can point out either very loose and 
negligent explanations or language, or a 
design to deceive the Senate of the 
United States. 

A black book, so-called, was first 
distributed to the members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations by the State 
Department, containing an alleged de- 
scription and account of the treaty. In 
many cases the statements in it are in- 
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accurate, or incomplete, distorted, or 
totally false. 

The black book, in discussing article 
19, says this: 

This article makes provision for, the regu- 
lation by the two Governments of the gener- 
ation and disposition of electric energy at 
international plants which may be built on 
the boundary portion of the Rio Grande. 


There is no such limitation in article 
19. Other statements by the representa- 
tives of the State Department show, as 
the face of the treaty shows, that article 
19 is in the portion of the treaty dealing 
with the Colorado River, the Tia Juana, 
and the Rio Grande. Yet here was the 
person who drafted this black book 
either so totally ignorant of the facts that 
he misstated them, or intentionally de- 
signing to misconstrue the powers. 

The powers under article 19 are not 
limited by the treaty to the Rio Grande, 
as improperly stated in the black book. 

Article 19 raises a great many ques- 
tions. In the first part of the treaty, 
where the Commission is given the power 
to build electrical plants, they are char- 
acterized as hydroelectric plants. For 
some reason in article 19 the prefix 
“hydro” is dropped out. So I think the 
fair implication arises that under the 
authority contained in article 19 the two 
State Departments could put in steam 
plants if they desired. We have found 
in the West, and I think elsewhere 
throughout the United States, that the 
proper and rational regulation and dis- 
position of hydroelectric power requires 


, the concurrent use of power produced by 


steam. 

Again I would have no objection, if it 
was desired in the treaty to give some 
power, and plainly and precisely to de- 
fine and delimit it, but we are left in a 
state of confusion and uncertainty after 
reading article 19 as to whether it is 
solely a grant of power for hydroelectric 
plants or whether also it carries the right 
to build steam plants with it. 

The reason I am making these com- 
ments at this particular time is because, 
when I began my address, I stated that 
I later would present an amendment. to 
the Senate striking out paragraph 2 of 
article 2 of the treaty, which gives the 
International Boundary Commission the 


complete and plenary power to deter-' 


mine the meaning of the treaty and the 
rights and obligations existing under the 
treaty. 

Mr. President, I know of no other law 
that Congress has passed which gives 
such a grant of power to any of our own 
governmental agencies as is contained in 
article 19. Iam somewhat familiar with 
the power given to the Reclamation Bu- 
reau and other governmental agencies 
in the West, but I know of no such un- 
limited grant. 

I forgot to mention that while the 
very moderate and concise Canadian 
treaty comes up for renewal every 5 
years, this treaty, of course, may be in 
perpetuity. It can never be changed 
except by consent of both countries, al- 
though it may be breached by Congress 
if we want to dishonor our own con- 
tract. 

Mr. President, I ask Senators to re- 
flect upon the second paragraph of ar- 
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ticle 2 in connection with article 19. I 
might say there are a great many con- 
ditions in the treaty in which the con- 
struction of that language becomes of 
immense importance. I am taking ar- 
ticle 19 only because it is very short and 
simple and deals with conditions with 
which we are all familiar. I would say 
if we give the ordinary meaning to the 
language in paragraph 2 of article 2 
that— 

The application of the present treaty, the 
regulation and exercise of the rights and 
obligations which the two Governments as- 
sume thereunder, and the settlement of all 
disputes to which its observance and ex- 
ecution may give rise are hereby entrusted 


to the International Boundary and Water 
Commission. 


It would certainly give to that Com- 
mission the power to say whether that 
section applied to steam plants as well 
as hydroelectric plants; applied to what 
kinds of distribution systems. It would 
give the Commission the right to de- 
vote the power wholly to public uses or 
Ms Sell it to some great private corpora- 

on. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY, Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator not 
concede that under one of the interpre- 
tative reservations proposed by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Texas, 
that before any work shall be con- 
structed the prior consent of Congress 
must be had? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I did not clearly un- 
derstand the question. 3 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I ask the Senator 
whether he would concede that there 
is a proposed ‘reservation before this 
body whereby before any works or plants 
are constructed the prior consent of 
Congress must be had? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No, Mr. President. I 
wish to say to the distinguished Senator 
that I am quite sure that he is wrong in 
that respect. The interpretative reser- 
vations are very plain. If I may read 
the language in all three of them: 

That no commitment for work or expend- 
itures shall be made by the United States 
section of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission. 


Throughout those three reservations, 
I might say to the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado, the expression is used 
“the United States section of the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion.” That would not in any way cur- 
tail or limit the grant of power to the 
two Secretaries of State. Not at all, Mr, 
President. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator: Where would the 
Commission as such gèt the money to 
build these power plants? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that, when we go 
deeper into the treaty, I think some 
Senators will probably agree that the 
Commission will have the power to bor- 
row the money and perhaps even compel 
the R. F. C. to loan money. We will go _ 
into that later. But let us consider the 
immediate point. I presume the Com- 
mission would come to Congress for the 
money, for an appropriation; and I will 
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freely grant that Congress would have 
the right to breach the treaty if it so 
desired. The Supreme Court has held 
that when the intention of Congress is 
unequivocal not to live up to the terms 
of a treaty, the later statute overrides 
the treaty. As the distinguished Sen- 
ator knows, under the Constitution, the 
laws of Congress and treaties are made 
the supreme law of the land. The treaty 
is an obligation between two govern- 
ments, but if the Congress wants to dis- 
honor itself, if Congress wants to say, 
“Surely we agreed that this contract 
could be made and this procedure be 
followed, but now we are sorry and we 
will not make the necessary appropria- 
tions,” Congress can do so. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. To shorten the dis- 
cussion between us, the assumption ón 
my part is that Congress would have to 
give preliminary consent. That is either 
implied in the treaty, or results from a 
reservation. On that assumption, which 
I do not ask the Senator to join, I sug- 
gest that Congress then, as it customarily 
does in all its authorization bills, could 
limit and prescribe all the duties with 
respect to the generation and distribu- 
tion of electric energy. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The treaty simply is 
not written that way. It would be very 
simple to add three or four lines, pro- 
viding that before the American section 
of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, the Commission it- 
self, or the respective governments, 
meaning the two State Departments, 
shall make any commitments, they shall 
receive the prior consent of Congress. 
We could do that, Mr. President, but we 
have not done it. Again, let me say that 
the interpretative reservations do not 
even attempt to reach the conditions of 
article 19. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I did not intend to go 
into the whole field of interpretation. I 
am listening intently to the Senator’s 
arguments. I merely wish to offer the 
suggestion that the Secretary of State, 
the R, F. C., and other domestic agencies 
are under the control of Congress. If 
we wished to do so—I am not suggesting 
that we should—we could prescribe a 
legislative code for the conduct of the 
Secretary of State with reference to 
treaties of this kind. Congress enacts 
the laws which give the Secretary of 
State his power. It could take away 
every power of the Secretary of State. 
It could prescribe a complete code for 
the use of his power. The same situa- 
tion applies with respect to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. If we 
wished to do so—and I make nothing 
particular of the argument at this mo- 
ment—we could completely limit all the 
agencies which the Senator thinks might 
possibly have a hand in furnishing money 
for the construction of such projects. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Of course, we could; 
and that is one of the things I will seek 
to have done in connection with this 
treaty. I wish to have it made plain 
that neither the American section, the 
Commission itself, nor the State Depart- 
ment, shall have the power to enter into 
contracts binding the Government. 

The Senator and I seem to differ with 
respect to article 19. It is so simple, so 
plain, and so precise that I cannot make 
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any other meaning out of it. Let me 
read it again— 
The two Governments— 


By definition, meaning the two State 
Departments— 


shall conclude— 


I emphasize the word “conclude.” It 
means to bring to a final end—conclude, 
as against Congress and the President— 
such special agreements as may be necessary 
to regulate the generation, development, and 
disposition of such electric power at inter- 
national plants, including the necessary pro- 
visions for the export of electric current. ° 


I am not saying to the distinguished 
Senator that this body does not have the 
right to change that provision. I hope it 
will. I am only saying that the inter- 
pretative reservations already presented 
by the Senator from Texas do not gọ to 
that extent at all, although, judging from 
his remarks, he evidently believes that 
they do. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Ido not wish to argue 
with the Senator at this time with re- 
spect to his interpretation of the inter- 
pretative reservations of the treaty. I 
am merely suggesting that, on the basis 
of the assumption which I have stated, 
and which I do not ask the Senator to 
accept, Congress, when it appropriates 
the money, in accordance with its tradi- 
tional habit, can prescribe all the rules 
and regulations applicable to spending 
of the money. After the Congress has 
done that, it is customary routine ad- 
ministrative practice for the responsible 
agencies to make the necessary admin- 
istrative contracts. There is nothing 
novel about that. Under the Boulder 
Canyon Act, Arizona, Nevada, and Cali- 
fornia have administrative contracts 
with the Départment of the Interior, 
which were authorized by Congress, 

Mr. DOWNEY. I think the Senator 
fails to take into account the fact that a 
treaty is a contract between two sover- 
eignties. It can be made by our Presi- 
dent for us, if the Senate gives its advice 
and consent. In the unequivocal lan- 
guage of the treaty, we are saying to 
Mexico, “your Secretary of State and our 
Secretary of State shall have the right 
to bind the two Governments by what- 
ever arrangements they may wish to 
make for the production, disposition, 
and transfer of electric power.” There 
is no reason for the distinguished Sen- 
ator and me to argue about it. If he is 
willing to add 5 or 10 lines to the treaty, 
between 50 and 100 bad situations can 
be cleared up by such language, provid- 
ing that before the Secretaries of State, 
the American Section of the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission, 
or the International Boundary and Water 
Commission itself, can make any bind- 
ing contract, the plans must first be sub- 
mitted to the Congress of the United 
States and receive its approval. It is 
something which we donot have to leave 
in doubt. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, wall the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lucas 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
California yield to the Senator from Colo- 


rado? 
Mr, DOWNEY, I yield. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Iam listening very in- 
tently to the Senator’s development of his 
views. He has stated that the matter 
does not have to come to Congress for 
its prior consent. The issue is, Does it 
or does it not? That is why I make my 
present comments on the basis of an as- 
sumption. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Again, I wish to have 
it clearly understood that this is only 
one of many cases in which, under the 
treaty, agencies or persons are given the 
green light by us to do whatever they wish 
to do in certain respects. Of course, it is 
true that if our Government, through the 
Secretary of State, should enter into a 
contract with Mexico to spend $250,000,- 
000 for hydroelectric plants, the House 
of Representatives and the Senate could 
say, “We gave you the power. to make 
that contract, but we think it is an im- 
provident contract, and we are not go- 
ing to live up to it. We are not going to ` 
let you have the money.” 

Congress would have the power to do 
that. The sovereignty of the United 
States would then be in default. There 
might be an appeal to international ar- 
bitration; and, to the extent that Mexico 
might show that she was injured by our 
failure to live up to our treaty, she could 
possibly demand reparations. We cer- 
tainly would be disgraced in the eyes of 
the world, because we would be breach- 
ing our treaty. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. As I understand 
the argument which the distinguished 
Senator from California is making, it is 
to the effect that the terms or words of 
article 19, when interpreted in the light 
of paragraph 2 of article 2, convey to the 
International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission the authority to make special 
agreements. Is that the Senator’s con- 
tention? 

Mr. DOWNEY. In paragraph 2 of 
article 2, power is given by us to the In- 
ternational Boundary and Water Com- 
mission to determine the scope of the 
powers and privileges of the two nations 
under the treaty. The International 
Boundary and Water Commission would 
have the right to say what should be the 
limits on the two Governments—that is, 
the two Secretaries of State—under arti- 
cle 19. I am now referring only to the 
second paragraph of article 2. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The second para- 
graph of article 2 merely provides that 
the International Boundary and Water 
Commission shall have the authority to 
apply the present treaty, if it shall be ap- 
proved, and shall have the power to reg- 
ulate and exercise the rights and obliga- 
tions which the two Governments as- 
sume under the treaty. That is correct, 
is it not? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The question which 
I wish to ask the Senator is whether it is 
his contention that article 19, which 
provides that the two Governments shall 
conclude such special agreements as may 
be necessary to regulate the generation, 
development, and disposition of electric 
power at international plants, amounts 
to a conveyance to the ‘nternational 
Boundary and Water Commission of the 
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power to make such special agreements? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No, Mr. President; I 
have not been making any such conten- 
tion as that, - 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I wished 
clear. Ithank the Senator. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Article 19 very clearly 
gives to the State Departments of the 
two countries the power to conclude such 
special agreements as they wish to con- 
clude, relating to hydroelectric power 
and perhaps to other kinds of power. 
Article 19 is very simple; it is very pre- 
cise. It gives to our State Department, 
on behalf of the United States, the power 
to conclude whatever kind of treaty it 
desires to have concluded. In effect, we 
pass over to the State Department, in 
advance, the treaty-making power. 

Perhaps I make a somewhat broader 
interpretation of the word “application,” 
in paragraph 2 of article 2, than the dis- 

* tinguished Senator from Wyoming does, 
I have looked up the definition of the 
words “The application of the present 
treaty.” I think we thereby make the 
Boundary Commission the judge or the 
agency which shall determine with what 
scope and as to what rights and against 
what persons the treaty shall apply. The 
Senator from Wyoming may be correct 
in giving it the meaning he does, in re- 
gard to the application of the treaty; 
but that can scarcely be the correct 
meaning, because under the treaty pow- 
ers are given to the State Department 
and to the Américan section. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I merely asked a 
question. I did not make an attempt to 
interpret the language. I merely tried 
to make clear in my own mind what 
the Senator’s point was. 

Now, returning to article 19, I wish to 
ask the Senator on what ground he con- 
tends that the use of the phrase “the 
two Governments” means the two State 
Departments. 

Mr. DOWNEY. If the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming will return to 
article 2, paragraph 3, reading: 

The Commission shall in all respects have 
the status of an international body, and shall 
consist of a United States section and a 
Mexican section. The head of each section 
shall be an engineer commissioner. 


Now I read the important language: 

Whenever there are provisions in this 
treaty for joint action or joint agreement 
by the the two Governments, or for the 
furnishing of reports, studies, or plans to 
the two Governments, or similar provisions, 
it shall be understood that the particular 
matter in question shall be handled by or 
through the Department of State of the 
United States and the Ministry of Foreign 
Relations of Mexico. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. The words “by or 
through” are used. If the Senator will 
* pardon me, let me say that I judge that to 
be merely a saving clause to make it clear 
that the International Boundary Com- 
mission shall not have the authority to 
carry on the negotiations, but that the 
negotiations shall be carried on solely 
by the Department of State of our Gov- 
ernment and by the Ministry of Foreign 
Relstions of Mexico. So it seems to me 
that the language the Senator has cited 


to be 
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is restrictive, and not at all a grant of 
power, as the Senator argues. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, 
throughout the hearings, the witnesses 
on the part of the State Department as- 
sumed that when the expression “the two 
Governments” was used, it included and 
referred to the two State Departments. I 
think it is very clear that it does. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It has never been 
my understanding that the word “Gov- 
ernment,” as so used, refers to an ap- 
pointive branch of the Government of 
the United States. Certainly, when used 
tn an international treaty, the word 
“Government,” it seems to me, in all 
reason and common sense should be in- 
terpreted as applying solely to the Gov- 
ernment in its entire capacity; namely, 
the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator. By simply striking 
out a few words we will clarify the point. 
I may say that the witnesses for the State 
Department assumed that the correct 
interpretation is the one I have made. 

Perhaps ambiguity may be found in 
the use of the words “or through.” If so, 
let us leave them out. If we leave them 
out, we find that the language is— 

Whenever there are provisions in this 
treaty for joint action or joint agreement by 
the two Governments, or for the furnishing 
of reports, studies, or plans to the two 
Governments, or similar provisions, it shall 
be understood that the particular matter in 
question shall be handled by the Department 
of State of the United States and the 
Ministry of Foreign Relations of Mexico. 


Such a provision clearly bypasses the 


. Congress and, I think, the President of 


the United States. 

If the distinguished Senator will read 
the reports of the State Department and 
the testimony on behalf of the State De- 
partment, he will find that they clearly 
give that interpretation and meaning 
to the provision; namely, that the ex- 
pression “two Governments,” when used 
in the treaty, calls for action by or 
through the State Department. 

Let me ask the distinguished Senator 
to examine article 19. If the Senator 
gives it any interpretation other than 
that, how does he mean that the two 
Governments shall enter into the spe- 
cial agreements? Does the Senator 
mean they shall do so by another treaty 
coming before the Senate? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It might easily be 
so. It would depend upon what the type 
of agreement might turn out to be. It 
might be a purely administrative agree- 
ment which would not require any ac- 
tion by the Senate of the United States. 
. It seems to me that we have here a 
clear illustration of what an executive 
agreement can be. An executive agree- 
ment, as I have always understood it, 
means an agreement to carry out an 
obligation which has been clearly as- 
sumed in the constitutional manner. A 
treaty, however, goes beyond that, and it 
involves considerations of governmental 
policy. i 

I have risen to question the Senator 
merely in order to make my own mind 
clear as to his argument regarding the 
extent of the power which he believes 
this language conveys to the State De- 
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partment. My own inclination at the 
present state of the development of the 
argument is to interpret this language 
as meaning merely that where exécutive 
agreements in their narrow sense are 
necessary, they may be carried out by 
negotiations by the State Department; 
but I see nothing here to indicate any 
intention to convey away the treaty- 
making power of the Government of the 
United States, which includes the Sen- 
ate. Perhaps the Senator will convince 
me as he proceeds. 

Mr. DOWNEY. - Mr. President, I have 
no hope of convincing the Senator if 
this very plain language does not do so. 
The treaty provides, for some particular, 
specific reason, that where the expres- 
sion “two Governments” is used, it 
means that the matter shall be handled 
by the State Departments. I do not 
think anyone else has taken the position 
the Senator takes, so far as I know, with 
the possible exception of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Colorado. 
All the witnesses on the part of the State 
Department and all the other witnesses, 
so far as I understand, and certainly all 
the lawyers on our side, considered that 
it is very plain that this language is a 
clear designation of power on the part of 
the two Governments regarding the de- 
velopment and disposition of power. 

Again, i say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator that, even if we assume he may be 
correct, certainly the language is highly 
ambiguous. Here is a phrase which 
comes into the treaty, one which has 
never before been used in any treaty 
or law of which I know. It is a simple 
matter to strike it out, and to provide 
that whenever the two Governments are 
named, such agency as the Senator may 
have in mind shall act: 

I, for one, certainly cannot agree that 
under article 19 it would be necessary 
for the State Department, in making the 
contract as provided for in article 19, 
to act by and with the consent of the 
President and of Congress. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me ask the 
Senator another question. I have before 
me the reservations intended to be pro- 
posed by the distinguished chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, the 
senior Senator from Texas, Paragraph 
(a) reads as follows: 

(a) That no commitment for works or ex- 
penditures, other than those specifically 
provided for in the treaty, shall be made by 
the United States section of the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission 


without prior approval by the legislative 
branch of the Government. 


- Is it the contention of the Senator 
from California that because this reser- 
vation refers to the United States sec- 
tion of the Commission it does ‘not pre- 
vent the two Governments, under article 
19, from making a special agreement to 
expend money for the generation, de- 
velopment, and disposition of electric 
power without prior approval? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that that part of the reservation is 
as plain as daylight. It applies only to 
the power of the United States section. 
It does not apply to the power of the 
State Departments, or the power of the 
International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission. If the distinguished Senator 
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thinks that it does, or that it should, we 
can easily insert the words “to the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion and the State Departments.” There 
is no purpose in having a vast amount of 
ambiguity. We have been dealing only 
with comparatively simple matters. 
Later I shall show the Senator to what 
complication and bewilderment we may 
come in this matter. 

Mr. President, again I wish to point out 
how wholly inaccurate were the reports 
on this treaty which were made by rep- 
resentatives of our Government to the 
Foreign Relations Committee. We have 
already seen a marked difference of opin- 
ion in two translations. We have already 
read from the black book in which was 
described a very different situation con- 
cerning article 19 of the treaty. 

Mr. WILEY rose. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I shall be very happy 
to yield to the Senator from Wisconsin 
whom I see standing, 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have lis- 
tened to the argument of the Senator in 
relation to article 19 of the treaty. If 
we were to insert the word “hydro” be- 
fore the word “electric,” and insert the 
word “hydro” before the word “plants” 
would that in his opinion clarify the 
language? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; I think it would 
help very much to clarify the language. 

Mr. WILEY. I wish to propound to 
the Senator another question. Para- 

.graph (a) of the Connally reservation 
reads as follows: 

That no commitment for works or expend- 
itures, other than those specifically provided 
for in the treaty, shall be made by the United 
States section of the International Boundary 
and Water Commission without prior ap- 
proval by the legislative branch of the 
Government. 


Would the Senator’s objection be satis- 
fied by inserting, in line 17, after the 
words “by the” the words “State Depart- 
ment or”? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I believe the insertion 
of those words would greatly improve the 
language. I may suggest that instead of 
inserting the words “United States sec- 
tion” we insert the words “State Depart- 
ment.” That would meet my objection. 
There are Senators who are very much 
more experienced than I am. Through- 
out this treaty and in the reservations, 
strange and unusual language has been 
used, indicating that the draftsmanship 
was that of someone who is not a lawyer 
or even familiar with the processes of the 
United States Government. The distin- 
guished Senator who has just spoken will 
note in the suggested reservation that 
instead of providing for action by an act 
of Congress, which would naturally be 
expected, the language is, “approval by 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment.” If the language had been “ap- 
proval by the Senate,” we would have a 
different thing. Does the use of the words 
“by the legislative branch” mean a con- 
current resolution? I do not know. I 
discussed the point with representatives 
of our legislative counsel, and they stated 
that they had no idea why that particu- 
lar language had been used. The usual 
expression is, “by act of Congress,” which 
would require the signature of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, if the law were 
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approved by him, or, if not, a law which 
had been enacted over his veto. 

Throughout the treaty and, as we shall 
see later when examining the reserva- 
tions, there is weird and unusual lan- 
guage which any lawyer will find exceed- 
ingly difficult properly to assess, 

Again, I wish to point out how totally 
inaccurate and misleading were the 
statements made to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee by certain individuals. 
Perhaps some of the Senators have over- 
looked it, but there is involved in this 
treaty not two rivers but three rivers. 
The third river is the Tia Juana. Itisa 
small, humble, and modest stream which 
rises in Lower California and flows into 
the Pacific Ocean above San Diego. 
There are hundreds of farmers living in 
the Tia Juana Valley who are dependent 
upon irrigation from that stream, One 
of our beautiful cities in that region ob- 
tains its water supply from the Tig Juana 
River. 

The Mead report was to the effect that 
it would be very simple and easy for the 
State of California, or the city of San 
Diego, to enter into some kind of an 
agreement with Mexico concerning the 
use of the water from the Tia Juana. I 
think it should be done. I do not think 
the Federal Government should be bur- 
dened with the matter, except to give its 
consent. Naturally, I, for one, shall pro- 
test as loudly as I can against interfer- 
ing with the welfare of the people living 
in the Tia Juana Valley. 

In the report of the Secretary of State 
which was transmitted by the President 
to the United States Senate it.is un- 
equivocally stated, in language so plain 
that no one can doubt its meaning, that 
the only provisions in the treaty relating 
to the Tia Juana River are those provid- 
ing for an investigation and for recom- 
mendations to the two countries involved. 
In carefully reading the treaty I believe 
that all Senators will be convinced that 
it would hand over to our two State De- 
partments complete power of treaty 
making between Mexico and the United 
States regarding the Tia Juana River. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. A moment ago the Sen- 
ator was speaking of reservations which 
have been suggested, and from which I 
quote in part. Paragraph (a) of the 
Connally amendment reads: 

That no commitment for works or ex- 
penditures, other than those specifically pro- 
vided for in the treaty, shall be made by the 
United States section of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission without 
prior approval by the legislative branch of 
the Government, 


The meaning of that reservation turns 
entirely on what is specifically provided 
for in the treaty. It causes me to invite 
the Senator’s attention to article 24 of 


the treaty, the first paragraph of which 


reads: 

The International Boundary and Water 
Commission shall have, in addition to the 
powers and duties otherwise specifically pro- 
vided in this treaty, the following powers 
and duties: 


That language refers to the powers 
and duties which are conferred on the 
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International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission under article 24 of the treaty. 

Paragraph (a) of article 24 of the 
treaty reads in part as follows: 

To initiate and carry on investigations and 
develop plans for the works which are to be 
constructed or established in accordance with 
the provisions of this and other treaties or 
agreements in force— 


And so forth. Are the powers as set 
forth in paragraph (a) of article 24, as 
well as paragraphs (b) and (c), specifi- 
cally provided for in the treaty? 

As a second question I should like to 
ask the Senator whether the language 
which I am about to read relates only 
to treaties and agreements which are in 
force at the time this instrument is rati- 
fied—if it shall be ratified—or whether 
it includes treaties and agreements which 
may hereafter be negotiated and here- 
after put into force between the two Gov- 
ernments. The language to which I re- 
fer reads as follows: - 

Established in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this and other treaties or agree- 
ments in force. 


Mr. DOWNEY. I should like to be 
helpful to the distinguished Senator as 
he has been to me so many times, but 
both provisions about which the Sen- 
ator inquires are, to me, ambiguous. I 
do not know. Among our own group of 
lawyers—and there are some very able 
men here from California, I might say 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Maine—there is a marked difference of 
opinion as to what would constitute a 
specific power. The American section 
of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission has almost no power to make 
commitments for money or for build- 
ings, but one of the powers it does have 
is to provide for gaging stations on inter- 
national streams. Among our own group 
of lawyers, there was a radical differ-~ 
ence of opinion as to whether that was 
a specific power or a general power. In 
other words, under that could the Ameri- 
can section proceed to make arrange- 
ments under a specific power to put in 
gaging stations, or would the specific 
power relate to a particular gaging sta- 
tion? I simply do not know. 

I have forgotten the second part of 
the Senator’s question, but I could not 
have answered that either, because the 
language is too ambiguous. 

Mr. WHITE. The substance of what 
the Senator has said furnishes no infor- 
mation at all to me. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes, I understand; 
and I have no information to give, be- 
cause to me the questions raised by the 
Senator could be learnedly argued by 
distinguished lawyers, such as we have 
in the Senate, and very persuasively 
argued, as the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado argued yesterday, but I 
cannot think that persuasive argument 
removes the ambiguity. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. In relation to article 24, 
a portion of which was read by the 
minority leader, I refer to paragraph (b), 
which in part reads: 

To construct the works agreed upon or to 
supervise their construction. 
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Is it the judgment of the distinguished 
Senator from California that if para- 
graph (a) of the so-called Connally reso- 
lutions were amended to read as I sug- 
gested, to wit, “That no commitments for 
work or expenditures, other than those 
specifically provided for in the treaty, 
shall be made by the Government,” or, 
we will say, “the State Department, or 
the United States section of the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, without approval by the legislative 
branch of the Government,” then there 
would be provided such a check as the 
Senator has spoken about. In other 
words, there could not be a free-for-all 
expenditure by either the Secretary of 
State or the United States section of 
International Boundary and Water 
Commission. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; I would agree 
with what the Senator says on that 
point. Apt language could be used to 
convey clearly the idea that the Congress 
of the United States must agree to what 
it is wanted to have done. 

Mr. WILEY. In other words, the 
argument suggested by the Senator that, 
without some such language, if the power 
were conferred, the Department of State 
and the United Staes section of the 
International Boundary Commission 
might go ahead and make contracts and 
thereafter if the money was not forth- 
coming it would be a breach of the 
treaty—that argument then would not 
be effective because the reservation 
would take care of that situation; would 
it not? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I think it would. I 
might say to the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin who so faithfully at- 
tended the hearings of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, that almost innumer- 
able other questions are involved. Gen- 
erally, throughout this treaty, the United 
States Government obligates itself to 
build certain works, diversion dams, stor- 
age reservoirs, and hydroelectric plants. 
Some of those are specific commitments. 
Throughout the treaty there is not one 
word about what shall be done with any 
of the money which may accrue from 
the sale of water or power. There is not 
even a statement that the International 
Boundary Commission or our State De- 
partment must, out of the receipts, pay 
for the operation and maintenance of 
the diversion dams. As a matter of fact, 
there is a specific obligation on the part 
of the United States Government to pay 
for certain things, including the con- 
struction cost and the operation and 
maintenance; but we are left in a tre- 
mendous void as to what shall be done 
with the receipts. Will they be deposited 
generally in the United States Treasury? 
Will the State Department or the Com- 
mission have the power to operate a pri- 
vate business and take in money and pay 
costs and expenses? What I am leading 
up to is: The treaty is filled with such 
unusual, suspicious, and challenging lan- 
guage that it could be discussed for weeks 
and the more it was discussed the more 
confusing it would be. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate 
to a few more words in article 24, subdi- 
vision (a) which deals with the powers 
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and duties of the International Boundary 
and Water Commission: 

(a) To initiate and carry on investigations 
and develop plans for the works which are to 
be constructed or established in acoordance 
with the provisions of this and other treaties 
or agreements in force between the two Gov- 
ernments dealing with boundaries and inter- 
national waters; to determine, as to such 
works, their location, size, kind, and char- 
acteristic specifications; to estimate the cost 
of such works; and to recommend the divi- 
sion of such costs between the two Govern- 
ments— 


I want to emphasize the next clause— 


the arrangements for the furnishing of the 
necessary funds. 7 


“The arrangements for the furnishing 
of the necessary funds.” So far as I am 
advised b, the lawyers representing the 
Senate, they know of no such language 
in any other treaty or in any law. They 
do not know what it means. Could it be 
argued that it means that to the extent 
the receipts are coming in for the sale of 
water and power the International 
Boundary Commission shall recommend 
the further expenditure of the money to 
build additional works and facilities? 
Does it mean that this international 
body, which it is admitted cannot be sued 
in the United States, is to have the power 
to borrow money? Does it mean, if the 
International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission wanted to recommend to the two 
State Departments that $100,000,000 
should be borrowed from the R. F. C. for 
the purpose of building a hydroelectric 
plant, that that would come within the 
purview of this language? Simple, ordi- 
nary language would provide for an ap- 
propriation by the Congress, if that is 
what is meant. 

The Commission may possibly want to 
borrow money or to build new plants with 
the receipts from plants specifically 
agreed to be constructed under the 
treaty. -I do not know; but I say there 
is a large possibility that if these specific 
irrigation and power facilities are once 
constructed there vill be a huge income 
accruing to someone, 

In that connection, let us involve our- 
selves in further speculation. As I say, 
I have studied the terms of this treaty 
for 30 days, and I know far less about 
its meaning now than I knew before I 
began to study it. But let us take up the 
paragraph in article 23 at the top of page 
33. Amongst the Members of the Senate 
are some superlatively fine lawyers. If 
any of them have a clear-cut opinion as 
to what this language means, I shall be 
very grateful to receive it— 

Each Government— 


As we know, the words “the two Gov- 
ernments” mean the State Departments 


of the respective Nations, but here is the’ 


expression “each Government.” Does 
that mean again the State Departments, 
or does it refer to the sovereignties? Let 
us assume for the time being that refers 
to the sovereignties— 

Each Government shall retain, through its 
own section of the Commission and within 
the limits and to the extent necessary to 
effectuate the provisions of this treaty, di- 
rect ownership, control, and jurisdiction 
within its own territory and in accordance 
with its own laws, ever all real property, 
including that within the channel of any 
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river, rights-of-way and rights in rem, that 
it may be necessary— 


And soon. Does that mean that legal 
title will be taken by each section—is 
that what it means—to the exclusion of 
the Government of the United States? 
Why is that expression used, “direct own- 
ership and control through its own sec- 
tion of the Commission”? What is the 
reason for putting that in? What does 
it mean? If these facilities are to be 
built by the Government of the United 
States, why would we want to vest title, 
ownership, and control in the respective 
sections? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Could that section 
mean the Secretary of State? Is there 
any authority for. the Secretary of 
State—that is, the executive branch of 
the Government, I take it—to own real 
estate? 

Mr. DOWNEY. So far as I know, there 
is none. : 

Mr. FERGUSON. As I understand, 
when we refer to the Department of 
State, we are not referring to a constitu- 
tional body or office, we are referring to 
a statutory office, and therefore we are 
referring to the executive branch of the 
Government alone, because the Secretary 
of State is part and parcel of the execu- 
tive branch. So it could not mean, could 
it, that the Secretary of State was to hold 
title to this land? Do we not find that 
the word “government” here is used with 
a different meaning, and when the Gov- 
ernment is to act, it seems to confer 
upon the Secretary of State the power to 
act for the Government? 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is a very persua- 
sive and logical argument, but if the Sen- 
ator will now permit me to ask him a 
question, what does the distinguished 
Senator believe is the purpose in having 
the ownership and control vested in the 
American section rather than in the 
Government of the United States? Let 
me develop the point a little further, and 
then if the distinguished Senator wants 
me to yield, I should like to do so, be- 
cause I should like to think aloud on 
this treaty. 

As I have said, the whole treaty is a 
total void, so far as stating who shall 
run these works, how much they shall 
charge, where the money shall be de- 
posited, what obligations shall be met, 
and what kind of an accounting there 
may be. The distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] was 
rightly somewhat disturbed over present 
conditions in connection with the T. V. A. 
This goes so far beyond that that we are 
in a different world. As we will later 
see, there is a direct obligation on the 
part of the two Governments, and par- 
ticularly the United States not only to 
construct these works, but to maintain 
and operate them. 

What is to become of the money that 
comes in from the sale of power or from 
the sale of water? Will it come into the 
legal possession and title and bank ac- 
count of the American section? Would 
that section then have a free hand to 
expend it as it desired, of course, as a 
trustee, to go on with additional de- 
velopment? I am not indicating mis- 
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appropriation. I might say, in connec- 
tion with this, that there are many other 
provisions bearing on this subject. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does it not refer to 
this body to be set up as an international 
body, when the two sections are acting 
together? There is no doubt about that, 
is there? 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is clearly a legal 
entity of a new character. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That international 
body, as I understand, is not subject to 
the jurisdiction of any court? 5 

Mr. DOWNEY. That seems to be 
agreed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Congress or the 
Constitution has not conferred any 
power over an international body. But 
as to who may handle the money, I state 
frankly I find no provision in the treaty 
as to what particular agent would handle 
the money, unless it would be the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield gladly. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me suggest to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mich- 
igan that if this treaty, with the inter- 
pretative reservations, preserves to Con- 
gress the right to exercise its prior judg- 
ment on whether or not, we will say, an 
electrical plant shall be built, then, under 
our accustomed procedure in drafting 
statutes which authorize works, we pre- 
scribe all the terms and conditions under 
which that plant shall be operated so far 
as we are concerned, and what shall 
happen to the revenues, so far as we are 
concerned 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator 


from California yield in order that I may „ 


reply to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I could only answer 
that by saying that if the two Govern- 
ments are to act and confer upon this 
Commission certain power, then the 
question of the Senator from Maine is 
material. If they specifically confer 
the right to construct certain works and 
make certain expenditures, then the res- 
ervation would not apply, because it 
says— 

(a) That no commitment for works. or 
expenditures other than those specifically 
provided for in the treaty, shall be made by 
the United States section of the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission with- 
out prior approval by the legislative branch 
of the Government, 


I thought that the question asked- by 
the senior Senator from Maine was very 
pertinent, and it has not yet been an- 
swered. It was as to whether or not 
under article 24 all the work has not been 
specifically provided for by the treaty, 
even though it is not spelled out, even 
though it is not said it is so many yards 
up a river or so many yards down a river, 
yet it is provided for in the treaty, and it 
would not be necessary to come back to 
Congress for anything specifically pro- 
vided for in the treaty. I think our trou- 
ble probably will be over the words “spe- 
cifically provided for.” 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I agree with the Sen- 
Bai that those things which are spe- 
cifically provided take on the nature of 
an authorization in this treaty. The 
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question is as to other works which might 
be built which are not specifically pro- 
vided, such as these electrical plants 
about which we have been talking, 
whether these would have to come to 
Congress for prior approval. If they 
come to Congress for prior approval— 
and that is my assumption at the present 
time—then we, under our accustomed 
procedure, as we do whenever we have a 
power project in connection with a dam, 
would establish the terms under which 
the project should be operated, and 
would prescribe about the revenues, and 
what should be done with them. That 
was my point in making my intervention. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I would agree that 
if a project were not specifically provided 
for in the treaty, it would be necessary 
to come back to this body, and this body 
would have to appropriate, and in the ap- 
propriation and in the control of the 
building of the project we could provide 
who would collect the money and who 
would not. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Would the Senator 
be good enough to point out to me, if he 
has found such a provision, where a spe- 
cific electrical plant has been authorized? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is provided for 
in paragraph (a) of article 24: 

The International Boundary and Water 
Commission shall have in addition to the 
powers and duties otherwise specifically pro- 
vided in this treaty, the following powers 
and duties: 

(a) To initiate and carry on investiga- 
tions and develop plans for the works which 
are to be constructed or established in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this and 
other treaties or agreements in force be- 
tween the two Governments dealing with 
boundaries and international waters; to de- 
termine, as to such works, their location, 
size, kind and characteristic specifications; 
to estimate the cost of such works; and to 
recommend the division of such costs be- 
tween the two Governments, the arrange- 
ments for the furnishing of the necessary 
funds, and the dates for the beginning of 
the works, to the extent that the matters 
mentioned in this subparagraph are not 
otherwise covered by specific provisions of 
this or any other treaty. 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to finish? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. Let me read the specific provision 
relating to the Rio Grande, about which 
the Senator asked, in connection with 
the section that has just been read by 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan. I read now article 7, on page 22, as 
follows: 

ARTICLE 7 

The Commission shall study, investigate, 
and prepare plans for plants for generating 
hydroelectric energy which it may be feasible 
to construct at the international storage 
dams on the Rio Grande (Rio Bravo). The 
Commission shall report to the two Govern- 
ments in a minute the works which should 
be built, the estimated cost thereof, and the 
part of the works to be constructed by each 
Government. Each Government agrees to 
construct, through its section of the Com- 
mission, such works as may be recommended 
by the Commission and approved by the two 
Governments. Both Governments, through 
their respective sections of the Commission, 
shall operate and maintain jointly such hy- 
droelectric plants. Each Government shall 
pay half the cost of the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of such plants, and 
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the energy generated shall be assigned to 
each country in like proportion, 


Before I turn the discussion back to 
the Senator from Colorado I should like 
to say that while each government is 
obligated to pay half the cost of con- 
struction of such plants, and the energy 
shall be equally divided, in the construc- 
tion of the storage dams which are much 
the most costly item, the United States is 
to pay very much more than one-half. 

I now turn the discussion back to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Michi- 
gan that from the language the Senator 
from Michigan last read, and the lan- 
guage which the distinguished junior 
Senator from California last read, there 
is certainly no specific authorization for 
the construction of any particular elec- 
trical plant. It is analogous to the au- 
thority we give all the time, for example, 
to the United States Army engineers to 
make investigations and to come back 
with a report. There is no specific au- 
thorization in any such provision. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Article 24 provides: 

The International Boundary and Water 
Commission shall haye * * * the follow- 
ing powers and duties: 

(a) To initiate and carry on investigations 
and develop plans for the works which are to 
be constructed or established in accordance 
with the provisions of this and other treaties 
or agreements, 


I take it the words “treaties or agree- 
ments” are used somewhat technically. 
A treaty must be ratified by the Senate, 
and an agreement is executive in charac- 
ter and need not come to the Senate for 
ratification. 

The thing which troubles me is that if 
in a treaty or if in an agreement it is 
provided that dam A with appurtenant 
works shall be built, that is specific, and 
that would lift that work out from under 
the requirement of this reservation, as I 
understand. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes, but may I ask 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Maine: What is the particular works that 
he has in his mind? I mean, let us either 
keep it in a specific category, or in an un- 
specific category. 

Mr. WHITE. I am not quite clear 
what is in my mind, to be perfectly frank 
about it. I am groping and seeking to 
obtain information from the clarity of 
the Senator’s mind. But I take it the 
language “and develop plans for the 
works which are to be constructed” 
refers to dams or sluiceways or power- 
houses or something appurtenant to the 
building of a dam across the river, or the 
building of a powerhouse without any 
reference to adam. If that is provided 
for in a treaty, or if it is provided for in 
an executive agreement, then it seems 
to me—perhaps I should ask this as a 
question rather than to make it as an 
assertion—that the reservation does not 
reach that situation at all; but we have 
a situation where a definite agreement 
is made for the building and construc- 
tion of certain works without any refer- 
ence to the prior action or subsequent 
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action of the Congress. I am asking 
that as a question, rather than asserting 
it to be so. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have one question 
to ask in relation to article 19. We were 
speaking of electric power plants. The 
article provides as follows: 

The two Governments shall conclude such 
special agreements— 


We remember that the word “agree- 
ments” was used in article 24— 
as may be necessary to regulate the genera- 
tion, development, and disposition of elec- 
trie power at international plants, including 
the necessary provisions for the export of 
electric current. 


I am troubled by the question whether 
we do not specifically provide for elec- 
tric power plants in the treaty when we 
say in article 19: 

The two Governments shall conclude such 
special agreements as may be necessary to 
reguiate the generation, development, and 
disposition of electric power at international 
plants. 


And therefore they are outside the pro- 
vision of paragraph (a) of the reserva- 
tion. I should like to have an answer 
from the able Senator from Colorado to 
that question. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should say that 
there is nothing more specific about that, 
nothing more binding about that, than 
when we tell the Army engineers, as we 
constantly tell them in legislation passed 
by Congress, to study a certain stream 
and make a report. That is a specific 
instruction, but it is not a specific project. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with this very interesting and 
illuminating discussion that has been 
carried on, I again wish to reread article 
7. Preliminary to its reading, I want 
to say that I understood the representa- 
tives of the State Department and of 
the State of Texas to assert that there 
was specific obligation in this treaty be- 
yond the power of anyone honorably to 
change, to build certain works in the 
Rio Grande. I should like to see if the 
language does not bear that out. The 
language is as follows: 

The Commission shall study, investigate, 
and prepare plans for plants for generating 
hydroelectric energy which it may be feasible 
to construct at the international storage 
dams on the Rio Grande. 


And they are provided for elsewhere 
in the treaty. 


The Commission shall report to the two 
Governments— 


Now we come back to the definition of 
the Secretaries of State— 


the works which should be built, the esti- 
mated cost thereof, and the part of the works 
to be constructed by each Government, 


Then comes the following language: 


Each Government agrees to construct, 
through its section of the Commission, such 
works as may be recommended by the Com- 
mission and approved by the two Govern- 
ments. Both Governments, through their 
respective sections of the Commission, shall 
operate and maintain» jointly such hydro- 
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electric plants. Each Government shall pay 
half the cost— 


And soon. It seems very clear to me 
that in this language the phrase “both 
Governments” is used in contradistinc- 
tion to the phrase “each Government.” 
I know the persuasive eloquence of the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado, 
and I know that he can illuminate the 
discussion perhaps by giving some other 
interpretation. It seems to me that here 
is a specific obligation, that we now un- 
dertake to do this thing down on the Rio 
Grande. I may say I am not specially 
complaining about it. What I do com- 
plain about is that we dœ not have to 
build our facilities on the Colorado River, 
with the Federal Government paying all 
cost and expenses, including works of 
magnitude, while on the Rio Grande the 
Federal Government very generously 
agrees to do all the building. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not think that 
is true. But it is certainly conceivable 
that the reason it is desired to utilize 
these dams for electric power purposes 
is to get some of the money back and 
provide for the financing of the building 
of the dams through the sale of power. 
They are not going to give the power 
away. It is not going to be free. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, of 
course, that is a possible theory; but cer- 
tainly Congress is not providing that kind 
of a set-up in this treaty. When we built 
the Boulder Canyon project, and when 
we built the T. V. A., careful and precise 
rules of financing, repayment, and ac- 
counting were laid down. Here we are in 
a total void, apparently turning over 
everything to either the State Depart- 
ments or to the International Boundary 
and Water Commission. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Iyield. 

Mr. WILEY. Has the distinguished 
Senator any information as to any agree- 
ments or treaties between the two Na- 
tions—Mexico and the United States—in 
reference to any specific works, such as 
dams or hydroelectric plants? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator that there was evi- 
dence before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations that it was expected, though 
there was no commitment, that the dams 
specifically provided for in this article 
would cost $86,000,000, of which the 
United States Government would pay 60 
percent, and Mexico 40 percent. If lam 
in error, the distinguished Senator from 
Texas will correct me. 

Mr. WILEY. That was not my point. 
My question was whether or not the Sen- 
ator has any information, or can refer 
us to any treaty or agreement between 
the executive department and Mexico 
heretofore, which refers specifically to 
the construction of any dam site or hy- 
droelectric power plant. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I will say to the Sena- 
tor that I cannot do so. There has been 
publicity, quoting Mr, Lawson as to ex- 
pected expenditures of $167,000,000 in the 
Rio Grande Valley under this treaty, im- 
mediately after the treaty is approved; 
but I cannot vouch for the accuracy of 
that story, 
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Mr. WILEY. I think it is important, 
in view of the discussion which has taken 
place here, to find out whether or not 
any such executive agreements exist, so 
that Congress may know what it is doing. 

I should like to ask one further ques- 
tion. The discussion here, in relation 
to specific dams or specific water-power 
plants, has not definitely designated any 
specific plant. Such plants are referred 
to only in a general way. Can the dis- 
tinguished-Senator point to any provi- 
sion in the treaty which would come 
within the language “other than those 
specifically provided for’’? 

Mr. DOWNEY. īthink we can get the 
easiest cross-section of this whole mat- 
ter by reading tn toto one of the ar- 
ticles. It will give us a complete pic- 
ture. I should like to do that. I be- 
lieve it will furnish the Senator the view- 
point he desires. 

Mr. WILEY. Does that refer to speci- 
fic dams which must be constructed? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No; not specific dams. 

Mr. WILEY. Or specific hydroelectric 
power plant:? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No; it does not refer 
to specific projects. In the treaty pro- 
visions affecting the Colorado River, we 
agree, at the expense of the United 
States, to construct Davis Dam, which 
will cost about $45,000,000; but a large 
part of its benefit will be dedicated to 
Mexico. 

Mr. WILEY. Does the Senator un- 
derstand that the words “other than | 
those specifically provided for in the 
treaty” have reference to those two 
dams? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No. Davis Dam is 
specifically provided for in the treaty. 

Mr. WILEY. Is there any way in 
which the Senator can elucidate the 
words “those specifically provided for in 
the treaty”? 

Mr. DOWNEY. It is my understand- 
ing that they refer to three dams on 
the Rio Grande, the Davis Dam on the 
Colorado River, and some other works 
on the Colorado River. 

Mr. WILEY. Is there any estimate as 
to what those works would cost? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I believe that the 
— cost would be upwards of $150,000,- 

Mr. WILEY. Is there any reason why 
those should be excluded from the ap- 
propriation or directive action of the 
Congress? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I do not think so. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator has 
stated that certain projects on the Rio 
Grande and one on the Colorado are 
provided for. It is the intention of the 
United States Government that appro- 
priations be made by Congress for the 
erection of those specific dams or proj- 
ects, is it not? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If we wish to make 
this reservation clear, so that Congress 
will appropriate money only for works 
specifically provided for, could it not be 
done by striking from subdivision (a) in 
line 6 on page 2 of the reservation the 
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words “other than those specifically,” so 
as to read, “That no commitment for 
works or expenditures provided for in 
the treaty shall be made by the United 
States. section of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission with- 
out prior approval by the legislative 
branch of the Government’’? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Let me say to the 
distinguished Senator that that reserva- 
tion applies only to action by the United 
States section. It does not apply to ac- 
tion by the Commission, or by the State 
Departments. That is what we are dis- 
cussing. ` 

Mr. FERGUSON. But at least what 
the United States section would build 
would be built after appropriation by the 
Congress. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, under 
the treaty 90 or 95 percent of the building 
will be done by the State Departments or 
the International Boundary and Water 
Commission. Article 19 gives no au- 
thority to the American section. It gives 
authority to the State Departments, as 
I interpret it. Apparently the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManHoneEy! was not entirely in accord 
with me in my interpretation, but I be- 
lieve that upon further study it will be 
seen that that is true. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Adopting the suggestion 
of the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan, the provision would be very 
much clarified if we were to say that no 
commitments for works or expenditures 
provided for in the treaty or agreements 
shall be made by the State Department 
or the United States section. 

Mr. DOWNEY. That certainly would 
very much strengthen it; and I believe 
that such an amendment would be in 
the right direction. 

Mr. President, let me digress from the 
main line of the argument to say that 
I appreciate the interest which Senators 
are taking in clarifying this treaty, in 
relation to appropriations and work, 
However, to us, that field represents only 
a comparatively small proportion of the 
evils of the treaty. As I attempted to 
point out in the beginning, the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission 
is made an international organization, 
admittedly beyond the power of our 
courts or the limitations of our Consti- 
tution. It is given, among other powers, 
the right to settle, as it desires, all pri- 
vate disputes. There are many other 
excessive and extreme powers granted in 
the treaty, besides the right to proceed 
to determine upon great constructions 
and expend money. Dean Roscoe Pound 
says that merely requiring these agencies 
to come back to Congress, for the purpose 
of determining appropriations in ad- 
vance, would remove only a comparative- 
ly small part of this extraordinary grant 
of power, 

In order that we may have a bird's-eye 
view in what I think is a very simple way, 


I should like now to consider a very short . 


article, namely, article 16. 

Mr. McCARRAN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so that I may 
make the point of no quorum? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; I yield, 
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` President of the United States trans- 


Mr.McCARRAN., I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken George Myers 
Austin Gerry O'Daniel 
Bailey Green O'Mahoney 
Ball Guffey Pepper 
Bankhead Gurney 

Barkley Hatch Revercomb 
Bilbo Hilt Russell 
Brewster Hoey Saltonstall 
Bridges Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Briggs Johnson, Colo. Smith 

Buck Johnston, S. C. Stewart 
Burton La Follette t 
Bushfield Langer Taylor 
Butler Lucas Thomas, Okla 
Byra McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Capehart McClellan Tunnell 
Capper McFarland Vandenberg 
Chavez McKellar Wagner 
Connally McMahon Walsh 
Cordon Magnuson Wheeler 
Donnell Mead Wh 

Down Millikin White 
Eastland Moore Wiley 
Ellender Morse Willis 

Fe n Murdock Wilson 
Fulbright Murray 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sev- 
enty-seven Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present, 

Z The Senator from California has the 

oor. : i 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that the able senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] is not pres- 
ent. Earlier in the day he expressed a 
doubt with reference to the meaning of 
the words “two Governments” and 
stated that he thought they meant the 
respective State Departments of the 
United States and Mexico. I am about 
to read from part 1 of the hearings be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee 
concerning the treaty, and from the 
statement which was made by a repre- 
sentative of the Department of State. 
I quote from the report of the State 
Department, appearing on page 162 of 
the hearings. Referring to article 2, the 
report states: 

This article specifies the Department of 
State of the United States and the Ministry 
of Foreign Relations of Mexico as the agen- 
cies to represent the two Governments in 
every case where action by the two Govern- 
ments is required. 


While some Senators may entertain 
doubt with regard to the meaning of 
that language, in its statement to the 
Foreign Relations Committee the State 
Department very clearly expressed the 
Same idea that I have expressed, namely, 
that under the treaty immense powers 
are vested in the State Department by 
this treaty. 

Mr. President, as I analyze the vari- 
ous ambiguities to which I have re- 
ferred, of which there are many, I shall 
likewise invite the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the distortions, inaccuracies, and, 
in some instances, absolute misrepre- 
sentations with regard to documentary 
facts which cannot be denied by the 


representatives of the State Depart- 


ment and the propopents of the treaty. 
I shall read to the Senate article 16 
of the treaty. It is very short and sim- 
ple. It is found on page 30 of the com- 
mittee report. Before doing so, how- 
ever, I shall read from the letter of the 
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mitting the treaty to the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, and explaining what 
it.means. If this were the only mis- 
take, that would be one thing. But it is 
not. It is typical of the entire hearings, 
which were filled with gross exaggera- 
tions and misrepresentations, 


Part IV, consisting solely of article 16, 
places upon the Commission the duty of 
making investigations and reports regard- 
ing the most feasible projects for the con- 
version and use of the waters of the Tia Juana 
River system and of submitting recom- 
mendations for the allocation of these 
waters between the two countries. 


That letter of transmittal states as 
definitely, simply, and precisely as any- 
thing could state, that article 16 only 
gives the power of investigation and rec- 
ommendation to the Commission. In 
reality, it turns over to the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission 
forevermore, and to our State Depart- 
ment, complete power and control over 
the water rights and the rights growing 
out of them in the Tia Juana River. 

I now read article 16: 

In order to improve existing uses and to 
asbure any feasible further development, the 
Commission shall study and investigate, and 
shall submit to the two Governments for’ 
their approval— 


Again, Mr. President, let us remember 
that the two Governments are the two 
State Departments— 


1, Recommendations for the equitable 
distribution ‘between the two countries of 
the waters of the Tia Juana River system; 

2. Plans for storage and flood control to 
promote and develop domestic, irrigation, 
and other feasible uses of the waters of this 
system; 

3. An estimate of the cost of the proposed 
works and the manner in which the con- 
struction of such works or the cost thereof 
should be divided between the two Govern- 
ments; 

4, Recommendations regarding the parts 
of the works to be operated and maintained 
by the Commission and the parts to be oper- 
ated and maintained by each section, 


Let us now come, to the vital para- 
graph— 

The two Governments through their re- 
spective sections of the Commission shall 
construct such of the proposed works as are 
approved by both Governments, shall divide 
the work to be done or the cost thereof, and 
shall distribute between the two countries 
the waters of the Tia Juana River system in 
the proportions approved by the two Govern- 
ments. The two Governments agree to pay 
in equal shares the costs of joint operation 
and maintenance of the works involved, and 
each Government agrees to pay the cost of 
operation and maintenance of the works 
assigned to it for such purpose. 


So I say, Mr. President, the statement 
concerning article 16 as found in the 
President's letter transmitting this treaty 
to the Senate is wholly and grossly inac- 
curate. I can make no charge as to 
whether it Was loose and careless service 
to the Government of the United States 
or whether it is by design; I do not know. 
I do not know whether some person con- 
nected with it intended to minimize this 
article and to misrepresent it to the Sen- 
ate. Of course, I make no charges of 
any kind against the President of the 
United States or Mr, Hull. It happens 
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that I talked with both of them about 
this treaty, and mentioned the great 
trials and burdens they bear, but some- 
one who prepared that letter in the State 
Department grossly misrepresented arti- 
cle 16 to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate of the United States. 
If this were the only case, it would be 
one thing, but it runs throughout the 
whole history of this treaty. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brices in the chair). Does the Senator 
from California yield to the Senator from 
Vermont? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Does the Senator wish 
to state what the legal effect of the letter 
of the President transmitting the 
treaty is? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I would state this. I 
suspect that statement, along with many 
other inaccurate statements to the Com- 
mittee. on Foreign Relations, brought 
about the approval of the treaty by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, which it 
otherwise would not have received. 
What effect it actually had on the dis- 
tinguished members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I do not, 
of course, know. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That was not what my 
- question was directed at. I wonder if 
the Senator claims that the letter of 
transmittal has any effect on the terms 
of the treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Not at all. It does 
not limit the plenary and extreme power 
given to this international body over the 
lives and well-being of the citizens of 
Tia Juana Valley. So far asI, as a Sen- 
ator, am concerned, I wish the whole 
article could just be stricken out of the 
treaty. 

Mr. President, Tia Juana is a small 
river. We can probably easily work out, 
with hardship and trouble, arrangements 
with Lower California, but to bring in 
the great and unlimited powers of people 
from the Rio Grande to run us down 
there, to say how we shall distribute the 
water, how we shall use it, what we shall 
use it for, is an act of tyranny which 
to me seems as extreme as anything 
against which we fought in 1776. 

It may be that there is a bait ‘there, 
that we. are being offered a subsidy by 
the Federal Government, which appar- 
ently in this article not only obligates 
itself to build all the works there, but to 


operate and maintain them. It might. 


be we would be a great gainer, as Texas 
is, in this treaty. But I, speaking only 
for myself, have no desire to have the 
lives and well-being of the people of Tia 
Juana Valley fettered by that sort of 
thing. It might be that the Interna- 
tional Boundary Commission might not 
do anything under that article for a 
century. It might be that within 30 days 
after the treaty went into effect,.if it 
contained that provision, the Commis- 
sion might take action which would 
grievously affect and control the lives and 
well-being of those people. 

Mr. President, one of the most distin- 
guished men who ever sat in this body, 
who was born in New Hampshire and 
went to the Senate of the United States 
from Massachusetts, in pleading the 
Dartmouth College case, made John 
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Marshall and the Supreme Court weep, 
it is said, when, in the peroration of his 
great argument he referred to Dart- 
mouth College as a small college, but 
said, “There are those who love it well.” 
I have no desire to make anyone weep or 
to evoke any sympathy, but I do ask the 
Senate of the United States not to fetter 
us with this kind of a treaty. We do not 
know whether it will ever become effec- 
tive, and we do not know what will hap- 
pen to us if it does. 

Under article 16, the International 
Boundary Commission is given the power 
to recommend to the State Departments 
to allocate the waters between the two 
countries, to say what they shall be used 
for, and paragraph 2 of article 2 goes 
further and makes the International 
Boundary Commission a judicial body to 
determine the rules of procedure, by 
which every right hereafter in the 
Tia Juana Valley may be settled. 

The Tia Juana River rises in Lower 
California, which is part of Mexico. It is 
not a large stream. It is comparatively 
insignificant as contrasted with the Rio 
Grande and the Colorado. It flows down 
into the United States near San Diego, 
and goes into the Pacific Ocean. We 


. have only a few hundred farmers now 


utilizing its water. Coronado, a beauti- 
ful city near San Diego, gets its domestic 
water supply from the Tia Juana. Who 
knows how the vater is going to be dis- 
tributed? Who knows what rights will 
be assigned, and to whom? Does this 
treaty mean that, as a part of the work 
which could be done, the water could be 
taken away from the city of Coronado? 
I do not know. Does it mean that the 


water could be taken away from the: 


farmers of the Tia Juang Valley and 
given to San Diego? I do not know. 
What can be done in Lower California 
under the terms of this treaty? Ido not 
know. But I do know that plenary and 
complete power is granted in the treaty 
over the future water development and 
hydroelectric development and probably 
Sanitation development along the Tia 
Juana River. I am informed that a 
hydroelectric plant there would be of 
very doubtful value, but that already the 
members of the International Boundary 
Commission are considering the pos- 
sibility of a hydroelectric plant. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon {Mr. Morse] pointed out a few 
days ago in his argument against the 
work-or-fight bill, there is a continuous 
struggle to maintain free democracies, 
and to prevent the growth and aggres- 
sion of bureaucracy, which is attempting 
constantly to limit the powers of the leg- 
islative branch, and to conduct public 
affairs in secret, dark rooms, without 
public notice, and without sufficient in- 
vestigation. I was thoroughly in accord 
with what the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon said in the closing portion 
of his eloquent debate against the work- 
or-fight bill. 

I wish to say that here, in this treaty, 
are found the same principles, enlarging 
the powers of bureaucracy, and tending 
to strike down the power of deliberative 
bodies such as the Senate of the United 
States and the House of Representatives. 
We are clearly by this section bartering 
away all treaty-making power on the 
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Tia Juana River. We are saying to the 
State Department and to the Interna- 
tional Boundary Commission, “We abdi- 
cate our duty to these people, and you are 
entrusted with these great treaty-making 
powers.” 

Mr. MILLIKIN. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN If under the treaty as 
it now stands, or if under the proposed 
interpretive reservations, or otherwise, 
the works and dams for the Tia Juana, 
Valley were finally brought back to Con- 
gress for prior approval, would the Sena- 
tor continue to object? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes. I should object 
on two other grounds. The first is that 
the International Boundary Commission, 
an internationai organization, declared 
by the treaty to be such, free of any re- 
straint by Congress or by our judges or 
by our Constitution, under this treaty, 
would forevermore be made a judicial 
body to determine every dispute which 
might arise out of this treaty among our 
farmers, or municipalities, or other per- 
sons, in that area. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator is now 
bringing into my limited point the whole 
range of the debate. Let us assume, for 
the purpose of the discussion, that the 
Senator could be satisfied on the other 
matters. If the works to be constructed 
came to Congress for prior approval, 
would the Senator then be satisfied? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No, I would say to the 
distinguished Senator, I would not in the 
case of Tia Juana. This just places us 
suspended somewhere out in chaos. We 
have no assurance that the International 
Boundary Commission, headed by Mr. 
Lawson, of Texas, would ever get out to 
Tia Juana and do anything. We have no 
assurance that it would be 5 or 10 or 20 
years, and we would object for that rea- 
son. If the Senate of the United States 
thinks it proper to make a specific pro- 
vision, dividing the waters of the Tia 
Juana and providing for storage dams 
and hydroelectric plants, let it do so now. 
Otherwise let us leave it out of the treaty. 
In addition to that, I am not willing to 
subject the people of California to a. judi- 
cial tribunal consisting of a citizen of 
Mexico and a citizen of Texas, with un- 
limited judicial power, and all the au- 
thority of the United States Government 
back of him to enforce the decree. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? ` 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is the Tia Juana an 
international stream? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; it is an inter- 
national stream. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I repeat my question. 
It being an international stream, if works 
are planned, and when planned by the 
Boundary Commission, are brought in 
here to Congress for prior approval, 

*what can be the objection—I will ask a 
double-barreled question—and how could 
the Congress, it being an international 
stream, make an international settle- 
ment for that stream except through the 
Boundary Commission? In other words, 


Mr. President, will 
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how could Congress do it under its own 
powers? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I will 
answer that question very directly. But 
first I want to say itis. The Senator ap- 
parently does not understand that the 
first thing Iam complaining about is that 
this treaty, the way it is drawn respect- 
ing the Tia Juana, suspends us in limbo, 
out in space, in a vacuum. It would pre- 
vent us from accomplishing anything. 
It would bring about no assurance when 
action would be taken. Why not leave 
it out of the treaty entirely, and then 
whenever the International Boundary 
Commission, or the State of California, 
or Lower California have any plans, they 
can come before the Senate with a spe- 
cific treaty or executive agreement? 

I shall answer the question. The dis- 
tinguished’ Senator argued at great 
length and very persuasively, and I am 
sure converted many Senators, to an al- 
leged fact about the Mead report, which 
I think, after personal investigation on 
the Colorado River and after careful 
reading of the Mead report, was totally 
erroneous. I ‘shall take that up later. 
In any event, let me say that the Mead 
report was founded on 18 months of in- 
vestigation on the Tia Juana, the Colo- 
rado, andthe Rio Grande. As the result 
of that, a recommendation was made to 
give approximately 750,000 acre-feet of 
Colorado River water to Mexico, plus an- 
other small amount. Mr, Mead, a man 
of distinguished character, whose report, 
as I have said ‘heretofore, bears upon it 
the golden seal of integrity and intelli- 
gence, says that, in his opinion, it would 
be much better not to bring in the great 
treaty-making powers of the Senate on 
the Tia Juana. He suggests that a sim- 
ple business arrangement could be 
worked out between San Diego city or 
San Diego County and the people in 
Mexico who now control the water. 

I might say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator that, of course, whatever. is done 
should be done under the auspices,-I 
think, of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
We do have under the Constitution of the 
United States, as I am sure the distin- 
guished Senator knows, the power for 
States to make treaties with foreign gov- 
ernments. The State of California, act- 
ing on behalf of San Diego, has the 
power and the privilege to make a com- 
pact with Lower California or with Mex- 
ico, subject to the consent of the Con- 
gress of the United States. That is part 
of a power that has been many times 
utilized in the United States. States 
have many times made compacts be- 
tween themselves with the consent of 
Congress. I think the vast allocation of 
power, the complication, the uncertainty 
of this treaty, is wholly out of place and 
represents nothing more than a bureau- 
cratic urge to grab more power and to 
spread out. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Assuming that Cali- 
fornia might make a compact with Mex- 
ico; assuming that, that would involve 
more delay. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, there 
is no hurry. If we have a treaty or a 
compact in the next 10 or 20 years—— 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Just a moment ago 
the Senator was complaining of the lack 
of hurry so far as the Tia Juana is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. DOWNEY. No, Mr. President; the 
Senator is misquoting me, or perhaps I 
misspoke myself. I am complaining of 
the total uncertainty of the time feature. 
It might be that the State Departments 
or the Boundary Commission .would act 
on this matter a century from now, or 
they might act on it 30 days from now. 
We out there in California think we can 
get along very well, and Lower Cali- 
fornia can, for the next 10 or 20 years 
without any compact for further de- 
velopment of the Tia Juana. I do not 
want to burden the Senate with that 
small river and its trials and tribulations, 
but what I am concerned about is, that 
we here create this International Boun- 
dary Commission and give it judicial 
capacity. It can say to the city of Coro- 
nado, “We are going to cut off your 
water. We are going to give it to farm- 
ers. We can reverse it.” They can go 
into an improvident hydroelectric proj- 
ect if they want to. They may engage 
in a sewer system project. ‘They may de- 
velop other uses. 

One of the things that is making my 
own heart weep is that I have seen. and 
followed the statements of Commis- 
sioner Lawson. I dislike to speak criti- 
cally of any man; but he is the Commis- 
sioner. He is the man who, with a man 
from Mexico, would be in complete 
charge of the allocation, distribution, and 
sale of all the water and the power de- 
veloped on the Tia Juana. He and his 
Mexican associate would have the power 
of making final determination of every 
dispute that might arise in the little 
county of San Diego. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. As I understand the 
distinguished Senator’s remarks, first he 
is willing that the whole subject be de- 
ferred from 15 to 20 years. Stcond, he 
is critical because there is no definite plan 
that has been evolved by the Interna- 
tional Boundary Commission. Third, he 
feels that the International Boundary 
Commission will have too much power. 

I respectfully suggest that the first two 
branches of his argument more or less 
cancel themselves out. Also if a com- 
pact is to be negotiated between Cali- 
fornia and Mexico, that would probably 
be surrounded with the same difficulties, 
to the extent that there are difficulties, 
surrounding the present treaty. 

But I drive again to the end point. 
Assuming that the treaty now provides, 


or assuming that interpretative reserva-_ 


tions will provide that whatever the plan 
which may be evolved by the Commis- 
sion for the Tia Juana shall first come 
here to the Senate for approval, would 
the Senator continue to object? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; I might say to 
the distinguished Senator, because there 
is no time limit fixed. We do not want 
to leave the rights on the Tia Juana sus- 
pended in uncertainty as to time. 
Whenever it is time to make a treaty, 
let us come in with a specific one to the 
Senate of the United States, or make our 
own compact, 
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I might say that we out in the West— 
and the Senator, of course, is a distin- 
guished member of-the bar out there— 
are familiar with municipal and irriga- 
tion and sewer contracts. In a simple 
contract that any able lawyer could pre- 
pare in a few hours, an agreement could 
be made between some municipal cor- 
poration in San Diego and the water 
users of the Tia Juana in Mexico that will 
definitely and simply and precisely settle 
everything, without the creation of vast 
and complicated and uncertain ma- 
chinery and a great and growing bu- 
reaucracy to administer it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I want the Senator 
to know that I make this remark in the 
utmost good nature, and with the high- 
est degree of respect; but I am sure the 
Senator would find 200 objections to the 
simplest agreement which might b 
brought here. i 

Mr. DOWNEY. The Senator from 
Colorado and other Senators have re- 
peatedly attempted to answer pertinent 
arguments with that sort of comment. 
To me that is not argument. 

Let us pass from the viewpoint of the 
poor little water users and the municipal 
users on the Tia Juana, turned over to 
the mercy of the International Boundary 
and Water Commission, to some other 
phases of this question. The only reason 
I am discussing the Tia Juana is that the 
provisions of the treaty with respect to 
the Tia Juana are simple and short, and 
they illuminate the picture, as it really 
exists with respect to the Colorado and 
the Rio Grande. 

Notice this language: 

The two Governments agree to pay in 
equal shares the cost of joint operation and 
maintenance of the works involved, 


They also agree to pay for the works 
themselves. Undoubtedly, if this treaty 
is acted upon, it will mean the impound- 
ing of a substantial amount of water for 
domestic and farming uses, and for the 
creation of hydroelectric power. This 
treaty would leave Uncle Sam in the im- 
provident situation of pledging his na- 
tional honor to build reservoirs, hydro- 
elèctric plants, and other facilities for 
the distribution of power and water with- 
out one word in the treaty as to who is to 
fix the rates, how they are to be fixed, 
who is to collect the money, or what is to 
be done with the money. 

In the light of other phrases in the 
treaty, it is perfectly plain that, if the 
International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission were to be left in control of the 
situation under the.terms of the treaty, 
the entire cost of building those works, 
running into many millions of dollars, 
and the entire cost of maintenance and 
operation, would be borne by the United 
States and Mexico; but there would be a 
very large income. What would become 
of that income? Does anyone care? We 
have never done this sort of thing þe- 
fore, that I know of. The complaint of 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KeELLAR] with respect to the T. V. A. pales 
into insignificance in comparison. It is 
said that hereafter we can enact some 
law to provide for the income, Why not 
provide for it now? 
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If we want this kind of a treaty, does 
the treaty mean that the United States 
assumes the obligation, at its own ex- 
pense, to build and maintain all these 
works? Does it mean that water users 
and power users will obtain water and 
power for nothing? Does it mean that 
the International Boundary and Water 
Commission may take in the money and 
use it to build additional facilities? Does 
it mean that the money will go into the 
general fund of the Treasury of the 
United States? Does it mean that out of 
the receipts the Commission may pay the 
cost of maintenance and operation, and 
then, if either a deficit or net profit re- 
sults, report to the Congress? That does 
not seem to be so. The language of the 
. treaty- provides that the Governments 
shall bind themselves to pay all the costs 
and expenses of maintenance and opera- 
tion. 

Earlier in the debate I referred to the 
Canadian treaty. As we read the Cana- 
dian treaty we see that its language is 
plain and precise. It carefully guards 
the rights of both sovereignties and of 
the citizens of both countries. That 
treaty was drafted by two distinguished 
men, whom I have previously mentioned, 
namely, James Bryce and-Elihu Root. 

The Canadian treaty provides that it 
shall be renewed every 5 years, Perhaps 
that statement is not strictly accurate. 

. I believe that either nation has the right 
to denounce the treaty on 1 year’s notice, 
at the end of 5 years. Each nation re- 
serves to itself the power to correct mis- 
takes and to make adjustments. In the 
case of the pending treaty, we have com- 
plicated powers and ambiguous language, 
which no human mind can measure; and 
the treaty would be in perpetuity. 

I have previously stated that one of 
the most striking facts in this whole con- 
troversy is that the treaty is so wantonly 
ambiguous with regard to a ceiling 
against Mexico, with regard to salinity, 
with regard to the amount of water, and 
with regard to many other questions, that 
undoubtedly many arguments would de- 
velop among our own people, and there 
would be many controversies between the 
two Nations. 

Beyond any doubt, it is proposed to 
vest in an international body judicial 
power to determine every right, and to 
enforce its judgment in both the United 
States and Mexico. Likewise, the State 
Departments of both cotintries would be 
vested with authority to make special 
agreements and to arbitrate any of 
these great questions, apparently en- 
tirely bypassing not only the Senate, but 
also the House of Representatives and 
the President of the United States. 

The grants of power are so extreme 
that there is nothing comparable with 
this treaty in any of our laws or any of 
our other treaties. That statement is 
verified for me by disinterested attorneys 
representing the Senate of the United 
States. When I think of how we safe- 
guard our grants to the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and how improvident free 
we are in dealing out extreme powers to 
this international body, I must admit a 
sense of shock and dismay. 

Mr. President, I have not the slightect 
criticism to make of any Senator for his 
action in the Commitiee on Foreign Re- 
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lations, or for any course he may pur- 
sue on the floor of the Senate: I spent 
many months in concentrated study of 
the issues involved; and I do not yet 
know enough to give final advice as to 
the proper kind of treaty. When I tes- 
tified before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I stated that I had one of the 
most distinguished and intelligent 
bodies of jurors that any lawyer could 
have. I also stated that it was the most 
absent body of jurors that any lawyer 
ever had. With the exception of the 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Jonnson], the junior Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], and 
myself, there was an average attendance 
of three Senators at the hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. The issues are so vast and com- 
plicated that I do not believe that any- 
one can rapidly comprehend the situa- 
tion. 

Morever, what shocked and _ bewil- 
dered me, and I admit that I am preju- 
diced, was that.on at least 20 major 
propositions witnesses for the State De- 
partment gave the most misleading and 
distorted testimony. I have only the 
highest respect, admiration, and affec- 
tion for the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado; but when I heard him declare 
to the Senate that this treaty would give 


‘little more water to Mexico than was 


given by the Mead report, I was shocked 
and astonished. 

Mr. President, I wish to develop this 
one point tonight, clearly and simply. 
Unfortunately, there are 20 of -these 
points; but this one is crystal clear. It 
is known to every reputable engineer in 
the West. When engineers for the State 
Department developed this point, which 
the Senator from. Colorado honestly, 
persuasively, and sincerely argued on 
the floor of the Senate, I saw smiles of 
derision on the faces of engineers who 
are in favor of the treaty—not those 
who are against it—but those who are in 
favor ofeit. 

Dr. Elwood Mead was one of the great 
men of the West. For many years he 
was Commissioner of Reclamation. He 
was a man of the highest integrity and 
the greatest intelligence. He was chair- 
man of the International Water Com- 
mission in 1928 and 1929. With a joint 
engineering staff he conducted an. 18- 
month investigation of the waters of the 
Tia Juana, the Colorado, and the Rio 
Grande. Engineers from Mexico joined 
with engineers from the United States. 
They made common findings; and in 
almost every factual matter they agreed 
Where there were a few minor discrep- 
ancies, those were pointed out, and each 


- side attempted to support its own posi- 


tion. Everyone who has ever dealt with 
this problem has simply accepted the 
fact that as a result of that 18 months of 
investigation and the ripe, rich wisdom 
of Dr. Mead, the Mead report recom- 
mended the giving of 750,000 acre-feet 
of water, and perhaps possibly another 
small amount, on the ground that that 
was all Mexico ever had used out of the 
unregulated flow of the river, or all she 
ever could use. I shall not discuss the 
merits of that decision now. I am dis- 
cussing another point at this time. That 
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-750,000 acre-feet, which was to include 


all return flow, was tentatively offered, 


-with the possibility that an additional 


amount such as would be necessary to 
compensate for evaporation and seepage 
in the main canal, from the Colorado 
River to the Mexican laterals, might be 
allowed. That additional amount was 
not part of the offer; undoubtedly it was 
tentatively made, in a bargaining spirit. 
All the discussion and papers and data 
clearly indicate that the additional 
amount could not be more than 25,000 or 
50,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. MILLIKIN rose. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I ask the Senator to 
let me finish my statement. The Sena- 
tor has argued for his position for hours, 

I think I can show the Senator why 
that must be true. The Alamo Canal, 
after it is taken out of the river in the 
United States, goes down through Mex- 
ico, and extends for 60 miles in Mexico. 
Fifty percent of the water which is di- 
verted from the Alamo Canal in Mexico 
is delivered to the Mexican laterals in 
the first 30 miles.. The grotesque, ab- 
surd and, I regret to say, unhappy claim 
was developed for days at a time before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations by 
the most extreme, indirect, and circum- 
stantial argument, which was very ably 
repeated yesterday by the Senator from 
Colorado, that in order to compensate 
for the losses due to evaporation and 
seepage, an additional 300,000 or 400,- 
000 acre-feet of water would be required. 
Anyone who has dealt-with irrigation 
canals, as I have, knows that statement 
is absurd. There cannot be any such 
loss. If there were any such loss for an 
insignificant stretch of canal, the canal 
could be concreted, and then there would 
be no loss whatsoever. 

At any rate, assuming the correctness 
of that unwarranted allowance for evap- 
oration and seepage, they build up the 
amount to 1,000,000 acre-feet of water, 
and then they attempt to build up the 
return flow to the amount of the pres- 
ént treaty allotment. The offer in- 
cluded in the Mead report, including all 
return flow, is 750,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOWNEY. I ask the Senator to 
wait just a minute, and I will give him 
something to answer. [Laugtter.] 

Under the treaty, we shall have to de- 
liver to Mexico 1,700,000 acre-feet of 
water or 1,500,000 acre-feet of water, or 
perhaps far more. The Bureau of Recla- 
mation and all its engineering staffs 
have made careful studies of the amount 
of seepage and evaporation losses in the 
Colorado River in its 300-mile course 
from Boulder Dam down to the Mexican 
boundary. The Bureau of Reclamation 
states as its opinion that the flowing of 
8,000,000 acre-feet of water down the 
river to the international boundary, and 
to the points of diversion near it, would 
result in a loss of only 600,000 acre-feet 
of water, or approximately a 7-percent 
loss in 300 miles. The Colorado River 
spreads out over a great river bed. The 
evaporation, in proportion to the amount 
of water, would be far greater than in 
the Alamo canal. The amount of seep- 
age would be in about the same pro- 
portion. Any engineer who would claim 
that 300,000 or 400,000 acre-feet of 
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water would be lost in transporting 750,- 
000 acre-feet of water 30 miles would 
say that there would be a loss of 4,000,000 
or 5,000,000 acre-feet of water in the 
Colorado River, in carrying that 8,000,000 
acre-feet of water the 300 miles, 

I admit that I have done exactly what 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
did; I have argued by indirect or. cir- 
cumstantial evidence, when the direct 
evidence is so plain that no one can 
deny it. 

The fact is that last year we diverted 
out of the river, into the Alamo Canal 
1,100,000 acre-feet of water. All the en- 
gineers are agreed, as a matter of dis- 
trict records that are undisputed, that 
out of the 1,100,000 acre-feet of water, 
we actually delivered to the Mexican 
laterals 980,000 acre-feet of water, so 
that there was a loss, last year, of ap- 
proximately 10 percent, not 25 percent 
or 30 percent or 40 percent. 

Let me also say that we have the actual 
engineering records of the district, show- 
ing the amount of water which was di- 
verted to Mexico for the 15 or 20 years 
prior to the construction of Boulder Dam. 
The maximum amount Mexico ever did 
use in her laterals was 750,000 acre-feet 
of water; and in n year was there a 
10-percent loss in that amount by way 
of seepage and evaporation. 

The distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado entirely ignores those figures. He 
‘entirely ignores what: I would say is 
common sense, as known by engineers 
and attorneys, and he makes an indirect 
argument, based on circumstantial evi- 
dence, so attenuated and so unsound that 
I know he will want to try to persuade 
the Senate again by further argument, 
and I will yield to him. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
Senator has made a very interesting dis- 
closure. He said the maximum use from 
the Mexican laterals was 750,000 acre- 
feet of water; but he said that last year, 
under the diversion of 1,100,000 acre- 
feet—just how many acre-feet.did the 
Senator say? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Nine hundred and 
eighty thousand acre-feet of water was 
delivered to the Mexican laterals. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes; the Senator said 
that last year, in connection with the 
diversion. of 1,100,000 acre-feet of wa- 
ter, 980,000 acre-feet of water was de- 
livered to the Mexican laterals. 

Mr. DOWNEY. With a loss of less 
than 10 percent. < 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator impales 
himself on one of these two horns: Last 
year there was less acreage which took 
water from those Mexican laterals than 
there was before the construction of 
Boulder Dam—which would indicate that 
prior to the construction of Boulder Dam 
more than 750,000 acre-feet of water was 
being used on those particular lands— 
or else the fact is that less than 980,000 
acre-feet of water was taken through 
those laterals last year. Will the Sena- 
tor please state which one is the fact? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I do 
not object to any language which the 
Senator may choose to use, because he 
has been kind and gracious to me, and I 
am willing that he use whatever fanguage 

. he desires to use in relieving his feel- 
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which had not proved successful. 
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ings. But I do not quite understand 
what the Senator means. It must be 
this: That it is now the claim of Mexico 
that she is irrigating less acreage than 


she was irrigating before the construc- | 


tion of Boulder Dam, and therefore, since 
it required 1,100,000 acre-feet from the 
river to satisfy that lesser acreage, we 
must have been giving her 1,100,000 acre- 
feet before the construction of Boulder 
Dam. Is that what the Senator means? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Before the construc- 
tion of Boulder Dam there was more 
acreage, consuming the same amount of 
water. per acre than there vas last year. 
We learned that last year 980,000 acre- 
feet of water were taken to service a 
smaller acreage than had been serviced 
before Boulder Dam. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, in or- 
der that the Senate may thoroughly un- 
derstand the entire story, let us recapitu- 
late a little further. 

In 1941, 1942, and 1943, Mexico tried 


to develop pumping on the lower river. 


She suffered severe losses because the 
river meanders, and the flow is uncer- 
tain. Then Mexico began to abandon 
her pumping. But in 1944 she had more 
land than she could irrigate by pone, 

ex- 
ico said that she had sustained a very 
heavy loss, running into millioņs of dol- 
lars, and would continue to sustain it 
unless we relieved her. She was relieved 
by a plan which was worked out by the 
Secretary of State, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, and the Imperial irrigation dis- 
trict. Through the All-American Canal, 
and partly through the Alamo Canal, she 
was given 1,100,000 acre-feet of water. 
I have no objection to the Senator mak- 
ing whatever argument he cares to make 
out of the situation. which I have de- 
scribed, but in frankness, I think he 
should state to the Senate that the State 
Department attached a condition to the 
delivery of the water that it should not 
constitute any precedent by which Mexico 
should receive that much water again. 

Mr. President, we do not have to in- 
dulge in an involved argument in at- 
tempting to determine how much acreage 
was irrigated before the construction of 
Boulder Dam, and how much acreage has 
been irrigated since then. We have the 
definite records of the Mexican company 
and the United States company with re- 
gard to the diversion of 1,100,000 acre- 
feet of water cut of the river, and the 
delivery into the laterals of 980,000 acre- 
feet. I believe the loss was approximately 
7 or 8 percent, and not 25 or 30 percent, 
as the distinguished Senator was led to 
believe by certain witnesses, the most im- 
portant of whom was, I believe, the wit- 
ness from the State of Colorado. We also 
have the records as to what was required 


-in delivering 750,000 acre-feet of water. 


The loss of 300,000 or 400,000 acre-feet of 
water in the canal in the distance in- 
volved, is almost unbelievable. At an al- 
most insignificant additional cost it 
would be possible to concrete the canal 
and prevent the loss. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Not much considera- 
tion has been given to waste, There is 
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a loss of more than 1,000,000 acre-feet of 
water into the Salton Sea every year. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Of course, the Sen- 
ator is now on an entirely different point, 
He is referring to the return flow. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator was 
making a point with respect to waste. I 
was merely rebutting that small point by 
saying that waste is not being given much 
consideration. Ten million acre-feet cf 
water is going over the line in any event. 
The wastage into the Salton Sea is more 
than a million acre-feet per year. j 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator per- 
mit me to continue? I have not dis- 
turbed him in his rather prolonged 
speech which involved me. The Senator 
stated that during a measured year 1,- 
100,000 acre-feet of water was taken out 
of the Colorado River to supply the Mexi- 
can laterals. I believe the Senator will 
admit that the lands which have been 
serviced by pumping are different lands 
entirely from the ones about which he 
was speaking. So I considered the sta- 
tistics with regard to pumping out of the 
Yuma drain over a long period of years, 
and I added that amount to the 1,100,000 
acre-feet. Then, in order to bring that 
into relation with the Senator’s claim as 
to what was being used during pre- 
Boulder Dam days I developed that the 
acreage which was watered from the - 


-Mexitan laterals last year was less than 
-it was during the year in which the max- 


imum was taken before the construction 
of Boulder Dam. The Senator has not ` 
answered my statement. I am willing 
that the Senator jump either way, but I 
suggest that he jump one way or the 
other. 

Mr. DOWNEY. First, Mr. President, 
allow me to say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado- that he has spoken 
about the waste of a million acre-feet of 
water into the Salton Sea. I donot know 
why the Senator has made such an un- 
guarded statement. It is true that prac- 


‘tically all of the water used in Imperial 


Valley for irrigation finds its way through 
return flow into the Salton Sea. It is 
water which has been used and reused, 
and is so salty that no one could use it, 
although under this treaty there are 
some who think that Mexico would be 
obligated to use it. Idonot know. How- 
ever, it is the return flow. To Senators 
who do not understand irrigation I may 
say that in order to carry away salt from 


‘land used for the growing of vegetables, 


for example, it is necessary to have some 
extra amount of water. That is what 
we call the return flow. 

The Senator has required me to com- 
ment upon another point. We have 
definite engineering records on both 
sides of the line as to the amount of 
water required to compensate for the 
seepage and losses sustained before the 
construction of Boulder Dam. What 
does the Senator do? He assumes a 
certain acreage before the construetion 
of Boulder Dam and a certain acreage 
now, and he concludes that that indi- 
cates that we must have taken 1,100,000 
acre-feet of water out of the Colorado 
River before the construction of Boulder 
Dam. In the first place, I think it is an 
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admitted fact that at the present time, 
because some of the land has become 
more saline, more water is beirig used per 
acre. The use was increased 10 or 15 
percent. That is not all. By circum- 
stance and indirection the distinguished 
Senator has taken the figures of Mr. 
Lawson, who stated that Mexico had 
used 1,800,000 acre-feet of water in 1926. 
Mr. Lawson appeared before the Foreign 
Relations Committee. His verbatim 
testimony appears in the record, in which 
he stated unequivocally to our commit- 
tee that a corps of engineers had de- 
termined the amount of land being irri- 
gated in Lower California. He made the 
statement that a large organization was 
used, including many. assistants. Fi- 
nally on cross-examination „he was 
brought to the unequivocal admission 
that neither he nor anyone under him 
had made any investigation, and that he 
had only one engineer in Lower Califor- 
nia who accepted 100 percent the state- 
ment of the Mexicans as to the amount 
of land they were irrigating, and the 
amount of water they were using. 

There has been no investigation made 
by anyone to determine the amount of 
water being used in Mexico now, or the 
amount of land being used. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from California indicates that 


* he does not desire to proceed further at 


this time, and I wish to make a sugges- 
tion. The debate might run on inter- 
minably on general ideas about the 
treaty, for it and against it as a whole, 
and it seems to me it has developed far 
enough now so that we should begin to 
get some concrete proposals before the 
Senate, and vote on them. 

A large number of amendments have 
been printed and are lying on the table. 
The Senator from California himself has 
had about 9 or 10 amendments printed, 
which are now lying on the table, and 
which will lie there until the Fourth of 
July unless some Senator offers one of 
them. It seems to me we should begin 
to offer these amendments and reserva- 
tions, if they are to be offered, in what- 
ever form they are to come, so that we 


may debate them and vote upon them.. 


We will never get anywhere by merely 
discussing the general provisions of the 
treaty to which objection is being made 
unless the amendments which are pro- 
posed are to be offered and debated and 
voted upon by the Senate. 

I respectfully suggest to the Senator 
from California, and to any other Sen- 
ator who has any amendments to offer 
to the treaty, or any reservations to offer 
to it, that they be offered. Only one can 
be offered at a time; and if they are all 
offered and debated and voted upon, it 
will take a considerable length of time. 
I submit that very respectfully to all 
Senators concerned. 

When we began the debate today, I 
got the impression from the Senator 
from California that he intended to offer 
one of his amendments and debate it so 
that we might have something to shoot 
at, and then finally vote on. I hope 
that when we meet tomorrow whatever 
amendment is to be offered first will be 
offered, and then we may debate it and 
dispose of it. Otherwise we never will 
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get anywhere in the consideration of the 
treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I Wish to assure the 
distinguished majority leader that I am 
anxious to facilitate the consideration of 
the amendments and of the treaty, I 
have no desire to harass or delay, but I 
certainly do not intend to submit to the 
Senate a concrete amendment to be voted 
upon, involving great issues to my State 
and to the Nation, when the only oppor- 
tunity I have is perhaps to talk to a 
maximum of 15 or 20 Senators, and on an 
average to not more than 4 or 5. Ishould 
rather walk out of the Senate of the 
United States than submit an issue 
under these conditions, because of course 
Senators who do not hear the debate and 
are not informed naturally will assume 
that, the State Department having pre- 
sented this treaty, presented a good 
treaty. Until I am at least given an op- 
portunity to present my ideas in some 
definite, concise way, to at least a re- 
spectable number of Senators, I shall not 
call up any amendment. 


Mr. BARKLEY. In that connection I° 


wish to state that we all know that the 
treaty has been debated, and many of the 
statements and arguments about it have 
been repeated over and over again. It is 
unfortunate that a larger number of 
Senators do not remain in the Senate to 
listen to the general debate on the treaty. 
It-is thoroughly understandable why 
many of them do not feel it necessary to 
do so, but that does not change the un- 
fortunate situation to which I have had 
reference. 

I do not know why more Senators do 
not remain here. There is no way to 
compel them to do so, because every 
time a point of no quorum is made a 
quorum is developed’and then it evapo- 
rates before the roll call is over. My 
experience here has led me to believe 
that the best way to get a quorum to re- 
main in the Senate, or to keep what the 
Senator calls a respectable attendance, is 
to have some concrete proposition before 
the Senate. We cannot keep Senators 
here indefinitely over a general debate 
on a treaty or anything else, and I think 
the Senator from California will find 
that if he offers something which goes to 
the merits of the treaty, in the way of an 
amendment or a reservation, he will be 
honored by a larger attendance of Sena- 
tors than he can ever expect to remain 
and listen to merely prolongated debate 
upon the general treaty itself. I say 
that with great respect. The Senator is 
an able, attractive, and illuminating 
speaker, and it is through no disrespect 


toward him that more Senators do not . 


attend, but I think that if he will get 
something before us by way of a peg on 
which we can hang our hats, more Sena- 
tors will hang their hats on it. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I first express my ap- 
preciation of the gracious statement the 
Senator has made concerning me. I am 
in total agreement usually with what the 
distinguished leader has in mind, and I 
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“may say I started out at 12:15 today to 


discuss a particular amendment, to wit, 
the amendment to strike out paragraph 
2 of article 2. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the Senator has 
not yet offered the amendment. It is 
printed and is lying on the table, but it 
has not been offered. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I am not willing to 
bring it up, for a vote at least. Iam will- 
ing to offer it; and the first thing tomor- 
row morning, if it will make the dis- 
tinguished Senator happy—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not a question 
of my happiness. I can be happy under 
the most adverse circumstances. Some- 
times the more adverse, the happier I am, 
and I have never been happier than I 
am at this moment. [Laughter.] 

Mr, DOWNEY. Everyone will admit 
that the conditions confronting the dis- 
tinguished majority and minority leaders 
are exceedingly adverse, and we are all 
sympathetic with the burdens which they 
bear. I shall gladly present my first 
amendment tomorrow morning as soon 
as I can get the floor, and if a quorum of 
the Senate is present and will listen to 
me for 15 or 20 minutes, I shall submit 
the amendment to a vote. I shall not 
myself submit it to a vote if there is not a 
sufficient number of Senators here to 
listen to the argument. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 


Sundry officers for appointment in the 
Navy for temporary service. 


By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 
Several postmasters. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar be acted on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will proceed to state the nominations. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Foreign 
Service. . 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Foreign Service nomi- 
nations be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Foreign Service nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 


THE COAST GUARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William K. Scammell to be com- 
modore. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the.nomination is confirmed. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Columbus M. Shinn to be aide, 
with rank of ensign. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be immedi- 
ately notified in all these cases. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Withput ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith of all confirmations of today. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
committees are not very busy now in the 
mornings. The Committee on Foreign 
Relations has reported practically every- 
thing before it, the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency has disposed of the 
O. P. A. bill, and the report is now being 
prepared, I think the Senate ought to 
begin to meet at 11 o’clock and try out 
meeting at that hour for awhile; there- 
fore, Mr. President, I move that the Sen- 
ate now take a recess until 11 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 


Mr, JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 


President, I do not on personal grounds 
want to do anything which would result 
in the loss of a single hour of time in this 
dispute or controversy, but we have pro- 
ceeded thus far in rather an orderly 
fashion—or disorderly fashion if you 
choose—and we have not accomplished 
very much, My colleague says he will 
present a particular amendment tomor- 
row when the Senate reconvenes, and I 
think it should reconvene at the usual 
time. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I will say to the Sen- 
ator from California that several weeks 
ago I suggested that during the consid- 
eration of the pending treaty the Senate 
should meet at 11 o’clock a. m. The 
Senator from California objected and 
suggested that we not begin meeting at 
11 o’clock until the following week. The 
following week the Senate engaged in de- 
bate on the nomination of Aubrey Wil- 
liams, and, of course, discussion of the 
treaty did not take place. It seems to 
me that we have now reached the point 
where the Senate could well meet at 11 
o'clock. ‘ 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It was 
no fault of ours that the Senate for a 
considerable time discussed the nomina- 
tion of Aubrey Williams. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, no; I am not 
saying that it was the fault of anybody 
in particular. It was the fault of every- 
body. 

Mr. President, it seems to me we might 
try tomorrow, Friday, meeting at 11 
o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kentucky has made a motion which 
is not debatable. The question is‘ on 
agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
- o'clock and 1 minute p. m.) the Senate, 


* in executive session, took a recess until 


tomorrow, Friday, April 6, 1945, at 11 
o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 5 (legislative day of 
March 16, 1945: 

FOREIGN SERVICE 

Fletcher Warren to be Ambassador Ex- 
trao and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Nicaragua. 

. Richard P. Butrick to be consul general 
of the United States of America. 

H. Merle Cochran to be consul general of 
the United States of America. 

H. Gordon Minnigesrode to be consul of 
the United States of America. 
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Paul H. Alling to be Foreign Service offl- 
cer of class 2, a secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service, and a consul general of the United 
States of America, 

Frederick B. Lyon to be Foreign Service 
officer of class 4, a secretary in the Diplo- 
matic Service, and a consul general of the 
United States of America. 

William A. Fowler to be Foreign Service 
officer of class 4, a secretary in the Diplo- 
matic Service, and a consul of the United 
States of America. 

Robert T. Cowan to be consul of the 
United States of America. 

PROMOTIONS EFFECTIVE MARCH 1, 1945 

To be Foreign Service officers of class 8 
Charles W. Adair, Jr. Alfred H. Lovell, Jr. 
H. Gardner Ainsworth John M, McSweeney 
Donald B. Calder Bromley K. Smith 
Robert J. Cavanaugh Henry T. Smith 
Leonard J. Cromie William L. Smyser 
C. Vaughan Ferguson, John L. Topping 

Jr. James 8S. Triolo 
Lewis E. Gleeck, Jr. John W. Tuthill 
Richard E. Gnade William W. Walker 
Bartley P. Gordon Fred E. Waller 
Richard A. Johnson Fraser Wilkins 
M. Gordon Knox 

UNITED STATES Coast GUARD 
TEMPORARY SERVICE $ 

William K. Scammell to be commodore, 
for temporary service, in the Coast Guard, 
to rank from March 1, 1945, while serving 
as district Coast Guard officer, 
Naval District, or any other assignment for 
which the rank of commodore is authorized, 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


Columbus M. Shinn to be aide, with rank 
of ensign, from October 25, 1944. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, APRIL 5, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. COOPER. 

Rev. Russell Wharton Lambert, min- 


ister, Centennial Methodist Church, 
Rockford, Ill., offered the following 
prayer: 


Most merciful and loving Father of 
mankind, we give Thee thanks for the ca- 
pacities within our lives for appreciation, 
understanding, and gratitude, and for 
the powers to develop these into justice, 
love, and loyalty. 

Let us be aware of our mission of jus- 
tice among all nations, creeds, and colors. 

May there be the understanding of 
justice that will lead us into the spiritual 
grandeur of love for God and for all 


-men, From our gratitude for the bless- 


ings of freedom, may there come an ac- 
ceptance of responsibility that will lead 
us in devout loyalty to God’s purpose 
and in enlightened loyalty to humanity’s 
dreams of brotherhood and peace. 

In these days that are filled with great 
hopes, but are also weighted with sorrow 
and suffering, enable us, we pray Thee, to 
seek Thy. will for our great Nation. May 
the truths of the prophets and of Jesus 
draw us to an acceptance of Thy lord- 
ship. 

Comfort Ye the homes of the sorrow- 
ing, ease the minds of the troubled, lift 
up the hearts that seem without hope, 
open the eyes of the confused. So inspire 
us with zeal for the great new tasks that 
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are set before us, that our age may lose 
itself in dedication, that we in the living 
present may find ourselves on the thresh- 
old of Thy kingdom on earth. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, April 2, 1945, was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 


that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 


_ agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 


amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 298) entitled “An act to continue 
Commodity Credit Corporation as an 
agency of the United States, increase its 
borrowing power, revise the basis of the 
annual appraisal of its assets, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing- 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1752) entitled “An act to amend the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
and. for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate further insists upon its amend- 
ment to the foregoing bill disagreed to 
by the House; asks a further conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. THomas of Utah, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Colorado, Mr. O'MAHONEY, Mr. AUSTIN, 
and Mr. Burton to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent in behalf of our col- 
league the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. KrocH] that there may be inserted 
in the Record some editorials and his 
comments with reference thereto. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn over until next 
Monday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday, 
April 10, after the disposition of all leg- . 
islative business, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the senslamar 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I also ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday, 
April 25, after the disposition of all leg- 
islative business, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PLUMLEY (at the request of Mr. 
MICHENER) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp on two 
occasions and to include in each some 
newspaper articles. } 


Mr. PRIEST asked and was given per-. 


mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from 
the Washington Post on the subject of 
Congress and the people. 

Mr. MAHON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a speech made in 
New York on April 4 by Fleet Admiral 
Ernest J. King, and further to extend 
his remarks and include certain letters 
written by him. 

Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from Na- 
tion’s Business. 

LIVESTOCK FEED 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute dnd to revise and extend my 
remarks. A 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. ` 

Mr. HOFE. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of this country are gravely concerned 
over the possibility of a food shortage. 
With respect to the question of meat 
this shortage already exists and is daily 
becoming more serious. The supply of 
meat depends upon the amount of live- 
stock feed available. A poor feed crop 
this year or the loss of any of our exist- 
ing supplies of feed will further curtail 
the amount of meat which will þe avail- 
able during the coming months. 

With this thought in mind I call to 
the attention of the cemmittees in the 
House and Senate which are investigat- 
ing the food situation the fact that there 
are millions of bushels of valuable live- 
stock feed which is now rotting on the 
ground because of a lack of transporta- 
tion. Unless relief is speedily afforded 
there will be lost forever the equivalent 
of millions of pounds of pork, beef, and 
poultry. 

Everyone knows how serious is our 
shortage of transportation facilities. 
Everyone knows`that our railroads and 
the Office of Defense Transportation are 
laboring under tremendous difficulties in 
trying to move the vast amounts of war 
material, food, and other necessary sup- 
plies. As short as we are of transporta- 
tion facilities, however, there is no justi- 
fication for a policy which is resulting in 
the loss of valuable food supplies at a 
time when food shortages become more 
threatening every day. It is time that 
those who have the responsibility for al- 
locating transportation give greater 
heed to this situation than has previously 
been the case. 


BASES IN THE PACIFIC 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. d 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. MAHON., Mr. Speaker, in a speech 
delivered in New York last night Fleet 
Admiral Ernest J. King warned America 
that we must not at the end of this war 
give up necessary bases in the Pacific 
which have been won by the blood and 
sacrifice of American fighting men. 
Fleet Admiral King hit the nail squarely 
on the head, and I applaud the state- 
ment he made. 

Mr. Speaker, the American flag should 
never be pulled down at Iwo Jima, and 


. we should retain every Pacific base which 


which is essential to our defense in the 
Pacific. 

In planning for peace we must face the 
realities. America cannot at the peace 
conference give up these hard-won bases 
without betraying the best interests of 
our country and endangering the future 
security of America. 

In a communication to the President, 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
War, and the Secretary of the Navy I 
have today urged that we make no com- 
mitments as a nation which would pre- 
clude our retaining these hard-won 


“bases which may control the destiny of 


the Pacific and the destiny of America 
and the world. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JENSEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp and to include 
a letter to him from C. J. Potter, Deputy 
Solid Fuels Administrator for War, to- 
gether with a release from Mr. Ickes, 
Solid Fuels Administrator, relative to the 
coal shortage and the necessity of con- 
tinuing coal production. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an address made by him on 
Monday last before the Waterbury chap- 
ter of the Hartford diocese on the sub- 
ject, Should Labor Unions Engage in 
Politics? 


INCREASED POPULATION IN CALIFORNIA 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

UNITED STATES CENSUS FIGURES SHOW EAST 

MOVING WEST 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the United 

States Census Bureau figures, recently 


released, show that my native State of 


California, during the given period, has 
had the largest population increase of 
any State of our great Nation. The offi- 
cial report shows the increase to be 
1,839,000. This tremendous increase did 
not largely develop from birth rate, 
therefore there has been marked migra- 
tion westward to the great State of Cali- 
fornia from other States. 

It would hardly be polite, nor is it nec- 
essary, for me to name the States which, 
according to the same census, show a 
substantial decrease in population for the 
same period. 

My purpose is not to boast, chide, or 
cause regret, misgiving, or apprehen- 
sion on the part of the distinguished 
Members of the House from States show- 
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ing decreases in population. But, gen- 
tlemen, my purpose is to presently urge 
these startling figures to your attention 
for the purpose of forcing you to, at least 
for a minute, to recognize the movement 
of population to the West is not some- 
thing new; it is as old as the first land- 
ing of the Pilgrims on our Atlantic sea- 
board. Yes, indeed; it even antedates 
that historical date. Longer than any 
Member of this House has lived, has 
the population of the United States 
been moving steadfastly and continuously 
to the West. If you say that man’s nor- 
mal, roving, pioneer spirit has caused 
this movement, then I will agree with 
you it has been one of the contributing 
factors. But, Mr. Speaker, there are 
natural causes of this movement to the 
west coast which are beyond the deter- . 
mination of ordinary man. Geography, 
climate, natural resources, and advan- 
tages—these have always been the nor- 
mal, natural causes of population mov- 
ing westward—they will always remain 
such causes. Nothing man can do will 
ever control these factors in the deter- 
mination of where man shall live. This 
is so, because these major factors which 
I herein relate and which have sys- 
tematically sent the population westward 
from all sections of our great Nation, are 
God created and Nature endowed. 

Nor is the fact that hundreds of thou- 
sands of war workers have flocked into 
California to engage in war work under 
more favorable climatic and other con- 
ditions sufficient explanation of the fact 
that always the trails and roads have 
led there with increasing numbers of pe- 
destrians and travelers along that west- 
ward road. The population records so 
speak. My native State of California 
gained its great population with which it 
promptly entered the Union of States, on 
account of the discovery of the natural 
resources of gold. Since that date, other 
great natural resources in California and 
the west coast have been discovered by 
man. While I chiefly speak of the mov- 
ing of population into California from 
over the Nation, I call your attention to 
the fact that the other West Coast States 
are similarly situated, even though to a 
lesser degree. 

Even when I was a high-school lad at 
Long Beach, Calif., our history books and 
lecturers then told us the time would 
come when the ports of California and 
the west coast would be the largest and 
busiest ports of our Nation; because they 
fronted the great Pacific Ocean and the 
world’s populations living on the shores ' 
of this greatest of the world’s oceans, 
Now, it does seem the developments of 
science have so shrunk distance and less- 
ened time of transportation between the 
nations of the world, that the Pacific 
Ocean is relatively a small lake. So, the 
great populations across this lake are 
daily coming closer to the shores of the 
Pacific coast for matters of trade and 
commerce. Also, they are drawing closer 
in terms of art, culture, education, and 
research, 

Gentlemen, as we think in terms of 
the coming peace and the reconversion 
of industry and manufacture to normal 
peacetime pursuits and production, I 
challenge your thinking to the proposi- 
tion that the great industrialists, trade, 
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and commerce factors of the East and 
South portion of our great Nation, can- 
not safely continue to tolerate or en- 
courage any freight rate or barrier, re- 
striction, or limitation, which seeks to 
choke off or cancel the normal flow of 
trade and commerce to and from Cali- 
fornia and other Western States. While 
I am not presently familiar with details 
of ways and means which are reported 
to have been employed for this purpose, 
and for the purpose of centering and con- 
trolling certain trade and commerce into 
other centers of our great Nation and so 
as to keep it from transferring to Cali- 
fornia and other Western States, I know 
it must needs be a matter for immediate 
conscientious thinking and treatment; 
so that, in the readjustment which comes 
with necessary reconversion, there shall 
be fair, just treatment of the rights of, 
and of the necessity of, allowing and even 
encouraging normalcy in freight chan- 
nels, courses, and lines throughout our 
Nation. Call it specialization in industry 
and manufacturing, if you will. Admit 
that California and the Western States 
must have a fair price on steel and other 
heavy construction materials, if you will. 
Let us frankly face the fact that Cali- 
fornia and the western States are in a 
better position to do certain things be- 
cause of natural forces and resources 
there available, than are certain other 
areas of our great Nation. For instance, 
just before I came to Washington from 
the great maritime and naval port of 
Long Beach, Calif., I visited the ship- 
yards there located, and one of the high 
officials of the great shipbuilding yard 
there located significantly called my at- 
tention to the fact that there in my home 
city of Long Beach, the men construct- 
ing those great war and maritime ships 
could work longer and more hours, under 
more favorable climatic and physical 
conditions, than they could work in 
most any other section of our land. This 
means that costs there should be less for 
such construction. This means that the 
cost to the taxpayers should be less. 

Our Census Bureau has again spoken. 
Its language and figures are significant. 
I hope it is a clear message to the indus- 
trialists and manufacturers in this Na- 
tion. I hope it is recognized for its real 
worth to us, and that railroads, trans- 
portation companies, governmental com- 

-missions, industrialists and manufac- 
turers, and those in control of interstate 
commerce and trade rates and tariffs 
will take heed, and will resultingly act 
more intelligently with reference to this 
sure and certain increase in population 
in California and the western area of 
our Nation. It is well said that time 
marches on. It can be equally well said 
that the east moves west. 

Mr. Speaker, a very significant, well- 
written, and informative editorial ap- 
peared in the Press-Telegram and Long 
Beach Sun, under date of March 12, 1945, 
and has provoked my remarks of this day 
on the floor of this great legislative 
body. The writers of this great daily 
metropolitan paper are always watching 
for and analyzing such significant move- 
ments as occur in our Nation and the 
world. I wish this editorial to be quoted 
in my remarks, 
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CENSUS BUREAU’S STORM SIGNALS 


Population estimates made by the Census 
Bureau show how wrong it would be to as- 
sume that California and the rest of the 
Pacific coast are merely thinking in terms 
of pre-war boosters when they urge that the 
steel industry developed in the West since 
the start of the war be continued. They 
have a far deeper interest in seeing that 
their war industries are not dismantled at 
the end of the war. 

West and South in the period 1940-44 have 
increased their populations nearly 4,000,000, 
largely at the expense of the northeastern 
section of the United States. It is the result 
of workers leaving the region where Ameri- 
can industry before the war was largely con- 
centrated, to take jobs in new industrial 
communities of the West and South, like Los 
Angeles County, the San Francisco Bay area, 
and San Diego in California; Mobile, Ala.; 
Norfolk, Va.; Portland, Oreg.; and the Puget 
Sound cities. 

California's population increase is the 
greatest, 1,839,000, while New York State has 
lost 846,000, Pennsylvania has lost 653,000, 
and Oklahoma has lost 271,000. 

Indications are that the great majority of 
the nearly 2,000,000 new Californians will 
want to stay here. If they do stay here, they 
must have jobs. If they are left jobless, 
the result will be disastrous to them and 
their families, and likewise to the society 
upon which they will become dependent. 

These are the conditions giving great civic 
importance to the efforts by Henry J. Kaiser 
to retain his wartime steel plant at Fontana, 
and of other western industrialists to keep 
industries going here after the war. It is 
their business, but it also is the business of 
the entire Pacific coast. Increased popula- 
tion with jobs is a great asset; without jobs, 
it would be a gigantic burden of unemploy- 
ment relief. 


NATIONAL PARK IN PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing a bill 
to provide for investigating the matter 
of the establishment of a national park 
in the old part of the city of Philadel- 
phia, for the purpose of conserving the 
historical buildings in that section of 
the city and the contents and objects 
therein. 


I am doing this in response to petitions. 


from numerous citizens of Philadelphia 
as well as in conformity with senti- 
ment expressed at a mass meeting held 
several weeks ago in the mayor's office 
in the Philadelphia City Hall. I may 
say the objective of the bill is endorsed 
by the mayor of Philadelphia, the Hon- 
orable Bernard Samuel, on behalf of 
the city of Philadelphia, the various his- 
torical societies of Pennsylvania, and the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce and 
Board of Trade representing the busi- 
ness interests of the city. 

The purpose is to create a commis- 
sion to survey the area specified in my 
bill and to authorize the commission 
to receive information and data in or- 
der to determine the advisability and 
justification for the establishment of 
such a park. 

The area to be surveyed by the com- 
mission comprises that part of Phila- 
delphia adjacent and contiguous to the 
locality in which Independence Hall, 
Congress Hall, Old City Hall of Phila- 
delphia where the first Supreme Court 
of the United States met, Carpenters’ 
Hall and other historical buildings are 
situated. Some of the buildings in this 
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area are run down and dilapidated to 
such an extent that the historical socie- 
ties of Pennsylvania and others who 
have petitioned me with respect to this 
legislation feel they constitute a fire 
hazard which threatens the safety of 
these historic shrines which mean so 
much to our Nation. 

I am indebted to my colleague the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Peterson] 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands, for his interest and cooperation 
and his promise to hold hearings in the 
near future on this bill. At those hear- 
ings the representatives of the various 
historical, civic, and business organiza- 
tions of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania 
will be given opportunity for presenta- 
tion of data to the committee, which will 
enable the members of the committee 
to make their determination with re- 
gard to a favorable report on this legis- 
lation. 


POWER TO EVADE TAXES IS POWER TO 
DESTROY 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall’s famous dictum that the 
power to tax is the power to destroy has 
a corollary. That corollary is that the 
power to evade taxes is also the power 
to destroy. 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
has taken over some truck lines in South 
Dakota and in other midwestern States, 
and up to this time it has been evading 
the taxes and fees which other trucking 
companies have to pay to the States for 
operating trucks. This controversy has 
been turned over to the Honorable James 
Byrnes for settlement. I recently ad- 
dressed a communication to Mr. Byrnes 
suggesting that before he vacated the 
high office which he now has and from 
which he has unfortunately resigned, he 
add to his public achievements by settling 
rightfully this controversy so that State 
sovereignities may be protected and so 
that the States can collect from private 
truck lines the taxes necessary, if they 
are to maintain the highways and State 
governments. : 

Obviously, to permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take over private business 
enterprises and then evade the payment 
of taxes would be giving the Federal 
Government the power to destroy State 
sovereignty and State’s rights in this 
country. This is a fundamental issue 
if we are to prevent the complete col- 
lapse of State governments, It is an 
issue which our State governments dare 
not lose. Mr. Byrnes has the authority 
and the opportunity to decide it correctly 
before his resignation takes effect. It is 
an important item on his agenda of un- 
finished business and I hope and trust 
he will complete this work before he ends 
his distinguished career of public service, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from South Dakota has 
expired. 
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LORD HALIFAX IN OKLAHOMA 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
deeply regret the ill-mannered and dis- 
courteous attack made upon an official 
representative of one of our great fight- 
ing allies in the Congress recently. 

I refer to the unwarranted and rude 
attack made upon Lorc Halifax on his 
visit to Oklahoma when he was an in- 
vited guest by the Governor of the State 
of Oklahoma and by the mayors of sev- 
eral communities. This attack was made 
by the Tulsa Tribune and by my distin- 
guished colleague the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. SCHWABE]. 

IGNORES TRADITION OF HOSPITALITY 

Ignoring the traditional hospitality 
for which the West is famous for enter- 
taining invited guests within our bor- 
ders, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. ScHwasBe] has seen fit to criticize 
the Ambassador for witnessing a coyote 
hunt in the western part of the State. 
In all fairness, if the gentleman from Ok- 
lahoma, Congressman ScHWABE, wishes 
to be fair, he would have known the Am- 
bassador was within the boundaries of 
our State as a guest and had no respon- 
sibility for the planning of whatever af- 
fairs were given for him by his Oklahoma 

hosts on this visit. 
=- Many Members of this Congress, many 
of our public officials, yes, and thousands 
of our fighting men have been received 
hospitably in England. I know of no 
case in which such discourteous treat- 
ment has been shown to invited Ameri- 
can guests as was shown to these distin- 
guished guests invited to our State by 
Officials of the State. I think this is a 
‘cheap attempt at international mischief 
making and has no rightful place on the 
floor of this Congress. 
ACCEPTED STRENUOUS SCHEDULE 


In extending my remarks I would like 
to point out that Lord and Lady Halifax 
and their heroic son, Richard Wood, ac- 
cepted at the request of many State cities 
the most strenuous kind of schedule so 
that they could meet and understand the 
people of this great section.of our coun- 
try. In addition to endless conferences, 
speeches, and official visits, Lady Halifax 
and Mr. Wood spent much of their time 
visiting the wounded soldiers in our hos- 
pitals, talking to Red Cross workers, and 
in assisting in other lines of important 
war work. 

Because of the great sacrifices that this 
family have made, they were warmly re- 
ceived and their friendly visit was deeply 
appreciated by the entire State, and par- 
ticularly by the families of the men who 
fight side by side with the men from their 
country. 

These unfair attacks by my colleague 
and by the Tulsa Tribune in no way re- 
flect except the microscopic 
minority of the people of the State of 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include in 
the extension of my remarks an editorial 
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recently published in the Daily Okla- 

homan, the largest newspaper in the 

State, likewise resenting and criticizing 

the unfairness of these attacks: 
OKLAHOMA CRUDE 

Other people are just like we are. If they, 
upon visiting Oklahoma, receive courteous 
and generous treatment, they will acquire a 
pleasing impression of our State and people 
and will retain a very pleasant memory 
through all their subsequent years. But if 
they encounter just one act of intentional 
discourtesy, their first visit is likely to be the 
last, and they probably will be disposed to 
judge all the people by the discourtesy of the 
Tew. 

When Lord Halifax and his party visited 
Oklahoma recently, the State had a real op- 
portunity to impress an empire with the fact 
that Oklahomans in the mass are not the 
Okies of Steinbeck’s imagination. But 
thanks to the intemperateness of a very few, 
Lord Halifax is likely to have an unpleasant 
memory of Oklahoma as long as he shall 
live. While in the State he was berated by 
some in language ‘as crude as their own pe- 
culiar ideas of courtesy. Upon his return to 
Washington he received from a well-known 
Oklahoman a letter complaining of the “lies” 
told to Americans by the British. And, as if 
the letter was not crude enough in all con 
science, it was placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp by a strangely assembled Oklahoma 
Congressman. 

WAS INVITED GUEST 

If Lord Halifax had come to Oklahoma in 
his individual capacity as an individual vis- 
itor, he would have deserved the courteous 
treatment that gentlemen are so r- veful to 
accord. But, he came officially as the rep. 
resentative of a great empire. He came in 
such a capacity that any discourtesy shown 
to him was tantamount to an offense te one 
of the greatest of the nations. Moreover, he 
came as an invited guest. Hence, any crude- 
ness shown in our reception of him may have 
the tendency to convince millions of people 
that the picture of Oklahomans drawn in the 
Grapes of Wrath was a true and an accurate 
picture. 

Naturally enough, all Oklahomans have re- 
sented the name of “Okies.” But all of us 
had just as well realize that all of us are 
going to wear that appellation just as long as 
a few give proof that they deserve it. 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, my reaction 
to the unwarranted attack of the Tulsa 
Tribune is one of sadness as well as 
anger that this attack should have been 
made upon a guest in our section of the 
country, the great Southwest, which I 
love. I do not question the propriety of 
voicing a difference of opinion with rep- 
resentatives of the British Empire, but 
this kind of expression was altogether 
inconsistent with the gracious spirit of 
the man himself. He is a great man, 
and he loves our people. He and his 
family have suffered in the defense of 
our institutions and for the common 
cause. As a-citizen of Arkansas, one of 
the States included in his itinerary, I 
resent the vicious attack that has been 
made. I hope the people of the British 
Empire will understand that the people 
of this country appreciate the friend- 
liness so well exemplified by their Am- 
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bassador and that our differences will 
be settled impersonally and honorably. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I have asked for this brief time 
to say I agree wholeheartedly with the 
sentiments of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Hays] and my colleague 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, 
Monroney]. I am glad to join them in 
saying that the Tulsa Tribune editorial 
does not reflect the sentiments of the 
rank and file of the people of our State 
or country. Moreover, I desire here and 
now to humbly apologize to Lord and 
Lady Halifax and their family and host 
of friends in Oklahoma and throughout 
the world for the unkind, uncalled for 
and discourteous treatment of them at 
the hands of one of the large daily news- 
papers in Oklahoma, 

I am sure that a vast majority of our 
citizens feel that it was indeed an honor 
to our State to have Lord Halifax pay 
us a visit. Our citizens also deem it a 
high honor that one of England’s best- 
known, beloved, and honored sons, Rich- 
ard Wood, heroic son of Lady and Lord 
Halifax, who lost both legs in defense of 
the liberties of mankind accompanied 
our recent distinguished guests to Okla- 
homa. While in our State, as pointed 
out by my colleague, this legless hero 
took time to visit many hospitals crowded 
to overflowing with sick and disabled 
overseas veterans. He brought much 
cheer to them. One of the crowded hos- 
pitals he visited was in my home city of 
Chickasha. According to reports coming 
to me from several friends, including 
patients at that hospital, our sick and 
wounded boys do not share the views of 
the editor of the Tulsa Tribune, who ap- 
parently is more interested in promoting 
the “hate England” campaign at this 
critical time than in promoting unity 
among our allies in this war. 

The people of Oklahoma, as well as 
American citizens everywhere, know that 
Lord and Lady Halifax have suffered 
grievous personal loss as a result of this 
tragic war. They have given more than 
mere lip service tothe war. Another fine 
son whose memory all Americans honor 
and revere paid the supreme sacrifice 
that mankind everywhere might be free, 
including the freedom of the press. 

In conclusion, Mr, Speaker, permit me 
to reiterate and reemphasize that as a 
Representative of the Commonwealth of 
Oklahoma we do deeply and sincerely 
appreciate the honor that these distin- 
guished guests have paid our State, and 
again offer our apologies for the fact that 
such an unfortunate attack should have 
been made, and especially that it should 
have found its way into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. Of course, it is all inex- 
cusable. May I express the hope that 
out of the bigness of their hearts Lord 
and Lady Halifax and their distinguished 
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and honored son will accept our assur- 
ance that the editorial in question that 
has been broadcast throughout the world 
does not represent the true sentiments 
of our people, but that Americans in 
Oklahoma and the Nation hold them in 
high regard and in sincere affection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
rather surprised at the remarks of my 
very good friend, the able gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. By 
general agreement, as announced by the 
majority leader, there were to be no con- 
troversial matters on the floor of the 
House from March 29 to April 10. This 
understanding was clarified by the ma- 
jority leader in his remarks to the House, 
found on page 2870 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of March 27. A 1-minute speech 
or an extension of remarks may not be 
considered controversial. A speech, how- 
ever, severely criticizing and castigat- 
ing—even though it is not an outright 
attack—the judgment and conduct of a 
Member of the House certainly comes 
within the category of controversial mat- 
ter. 

I have not read the extension of re- 
marks of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Scuwase], wherein he included an 
editorial from one of the leading news- 
papers in Oklahoma, I, therefore, make 
no observation concerning the merits of 
the editorial or the wisdom of inserting 
it in the Recorp. With the assurance 
that nothing controversial was to be be- 
fore the House, many of our colleagues, 
who were not required to remain in 
Washington because of committee or 
other work, have returned to their homes 
for a few days. I assume that the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr, SCHWABE], 
like a majority of the other Members, has 
returned home, At least he is not one 
of the few present here today. 

In these circumstances, it seems to me 
that the remarks to which I have re- 
ferred are regrettable. Possibly if the 
language used reflects on the conduct of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, 
ScuwaBeE] a motion to expunge from the 
Recorp might be in order. That, of 
course, would be controversial business, 
might require a roll call, and would be 
unfair to those Members who in good 
faith are out of the city. 

Mr. Speaker, there can be no objection 
to the several gentlemen from Oklahoma 
apologizing for an editorial in one of 
their home papers if they are not in 
agreement with the editorial. However, 
I do deplore the approach to this mat- 
ter in the absence of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ScHwase] without his 
knowledge, and with no opportunity on 
his part to explain his position. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Michigan has ex- 
pired. 

For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Oklahoma rise? 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair regrets that Members cannot be 
recognized to proceed for 1 minute 
second time. 


JUSTICE BYRNES 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, and include two editorials 
from Washington papers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
tirement of Justice Byrnes has met with 
universal regret. Probably no man con- 
nected with our Government has been 
held in greater esteem from all quarters. 
Few, if any, have carved out more illus- 
trious records in all three of the coordi- 
nate branches of our Government. He 
deserves a rest now, but the time will 
probably come when he will be called to 
step into the breach again; and he will 
answer “Here” as he always has. 

As samples of the commendatory 
things being said of Justice Byrnes by 
the press, I quote editorials from the 
Washington Post and the Evening Star: 
[From the Washington Post of April 3, 1945] 

ART OF BEING BYRNES 


No man who has seen Justice Byrnes at 
work will want to see him leave the public 
service. He is the epitome of a quality that 
has a premium attached to it by the nature 
of the American political system. We mean 
compromise. Edmund Burke, writing on the 
need for reconciliation with the American 
Colonies, said that all government, “indeed, 
every human benefit and enjoyment, every 
virtue and every prudent act,” is founded on 
compromise. What was necessary in rela- 
tions with the Colonies became just as neces- 
sary in relations within the Federal system 
which grew out of the “bundle of compro- 
mises” of 1787. It is not a habit with Mr. 
Byrnes; it is an art, He knows when to com- 
promise, and how, and that is a gift which 
makes Mr. Byrnes invaluable in our public 
life, In fundamental things Mr. Byrnes can 
be as unyielding as a man whose lack of 
addiction to compromise is merely the mark 
of stubbornness. 

Indeed, Mr. Byrnes’ main task in this war 
has been to “hold the line” against inflation 
and economic instability. On October 3, 
1942, he stepped down from the Supreme 
Court to become Director of Economic Sta- 
bilization. A year later he was put in over- 
all charge of the home front, as Director of 
War Mobilization. When the prospect of 
peace began to be envisaged, he was also 
saddled with the problems of reconversion, 
and his office became known as the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. The 
burden has been onerous, thé responsibility 
immense. 

Perhaps Mr. Byrnes’ chief trouble in that 
time has been to persuade his subadmini- 
trators to share his sense of responsibility. 
He wanted to resign 15 months ago when the 
country had become mobilized within the 
voluntary framework that the President had 
created. His bags were packed when the 
new administration came in. Now that he 
has set the pattern for reconversion, he feels 
that he can step down with an easy con- 
science, The plans to be drawn up and car- 
ried through will require several more years, 
and it is Mr. Byrnes’ feeling that they need a 
new hand at the helm. Mr. Byrnes’ resigna- 
tion brings in his former coadjutor, Judge 
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Vinson, a man of similar quality and of simi- 
lar congressional experience, a man equally 
respected for his sincerity and integrity and 
judgment, though, if anything, less pliable 
in his official dealings. No appointment could 
have been more appropriate, 

Mr. Byrnes has often expressed a desire 
to go back to the practice of law. It is no 
secret that he was disappointed that he did 
not share the Democratic ticket last fall with 
Mr. Roosevelt, There are those who felt that 
his proper place, failing that selection, was 
the Secretaryship of State. But any dis- 
appointment on these scores that Mr. Byrnes 
may have felt has long since vanished, and 
there is not the slightest reason to think that 
his long-contemplated resignation is trace- 
able to any reason other than the one as- 
signed to it. What he needs now is a rest 
from the arduous, even killing, labors of the 
last few years. But we would warn him that 
the reaction of most of his old coworkers in 
Washington will be to wonder what public 
job he could best fill when he returns, There 
is one that readily occurs to us. That is the 
post of delegate to the security council in 
the new world organization, where the 
United Nations and the world will have need 
of that happy blend of firmness and com- 
promise which Mr. Byrnes brings to his 
assignments. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of April 
3, ] 
MR. BYRNES DEPARTS 


The extent and genuineness of the sense of 
disappointment with which the announce- 
ment of his departure from public life has 
been received is the best measure of the 
service which James F. Byrnes has rendered 
and the best tribute to his qualities as a man, 
In 1942, after a long and creditable career 
in public life, Mr. Byrnes was serving on the 
Supreme Court—the highest distinction to 
which any lawyer can aspire. But he did not 
hesitate to put the security and the honor 
of that post behind him when the President 
asked for his aid in preparing the country for 
the grim test of war. As head of the Office 
of Economic Stabilization and, later, as Di- 
rector of the Office of War Mobilization, Mr. 
Byrnes became known as Assistant Presi- 
dent, and, indeed, his domestic burdens and 
responsibilities were second only to those of 
the Chief Executive, 

It may well be doubted that any other man 
could have accomplished more in these diffi- 
cult posts. Occasional mistakes were made, 
but they are insignificant when measured 
against the accomplishments for which Mr, 
Byrnes is entitled to full credit. In his ap- 
proach to all problems the national welfare 
was his first consideration, and this remained 
true when he sought a solution through a 
process of compromise as well as when he 
felt obliged to adhere to a policy of uncom- 
promising firmness. In pursuing this course 
Mr. Byrnes made enemies, and they were able 
to deny him a place on the Democratic Party 
ticket last fall. It is an undeniable fact, how- 
ever, that the enemies which he has made 
and the nature of their complaints against 
him are an impressive tribute to Mr. Byrnes 
and the unselfish quality of his performance. 

In leaving public office now, Mr. Byrnes is 
giving effect to a desire expressed as long ago 
as last summer, and there is no occasion to 
look behind the stated reasons for his resig- 
nation. As he steps down, it is fortunate 
that the President can turn to a successor 
with the experience, character, and reputa- 
tion of Judge Vinson, even though his ad=- 
vancement will leave a vacancy in the Fed- 
eral Loan Administration which will be hard 
to fill. 


e THE YALTA CONFERENCE 
Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 


1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a newspaper article, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, Premier 
Stalin is a realist. At Yalta he made a 
proposition to Prime Minister Churchill 
and President Roosevelt that, in my 
opinion, is in keeping with the realities 
of the world situation. His proposal is, 
as reported in the Washington Post of 
Thursday, April 5, 1945, in the column 
of Drew Pearson, as follows: 


The tip-off as to how Joe Stalin feels about 
smaller nations was given more than a year 
ago in a private talk with Cuban Ambassa- 
dor Concheso. It gave a significant indica- 
tion of why Stalin demands three votes in 
the United Nations Assembly. 

Stalin amazed the Ambassador with his 
knowledge of Cuban labor and economic 
popem but talked as if Cuba were part 
of the United States. Concheso explained 
that the Platt amendment had been abro- 
gated and Cuba now had complete political 
freedom. But this made little impression on 
Stalin. He viewed Cuba as wedded to the 
United States of America. 


Then he turned to Argentina. And with 
consideráble vehemence he remarked that it 
was about time the United States took Ar- 
gentina in hand and forced it to join the 
Allies. Stalin’s eyes flashed when he talked 
of Argentina and he seemed to believe that 
the United States had complete control of 
the entire American Continent, 


Ambassador Concheso explained that Ar- 
gentina was a long way off from the United 
States of America aid that the United States 
took pains to respect the independence of 
Latin-American states. But Stalin seemed 
unconvinced. 


STALIN’S BORDER STATES 


Since then, evidence has increased that 
the Soviet considers (1) Latin America as a 
bloc which will always vote with the United 
States, (2) smaller nations close to a big 
power as legitimate satellites of that power. 

For instance, when Winston Churchill vis- 
ited Moscow last summer, Stalin was very 
frank in saying that Russia must have a 
series of states on her western border—Po- 
land, Rumania, Finland—which were 
friendly to her. He made it plain that the 
Soviet would not tolerate for a minute a 
government in these bordering states which 
did not cooperate with the U. S. S. R. 

Since then Stalin has changed the Govern- 
ment of Rumania when it suited him, has 
forced the Allies to accept the Polish Lublin 
Government, and has caused a Government 
turn-over in Finland, 

So the coldly realistic Stalin figures that 
the tactics he employs with his neighbors are 
employed also by the United States of Amer- 
ica with its neighbors; and if not, then it’s 
this country’s fault. In fact, his only com- 
plaint to the Cuban Ambassador was that 
the United States didn’t crack down on Ar- 
gentina. 

SIXTEEN SOVIET VOTES 


Stalin's views regarding small countries 
were expressed quite clearly at the closed- 
door sessions of the Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
ference. Ambassador Gromyko pointed out 
that Russia, occupying one-sixth of the 
earth’s surface, would have only one vote, 
head the British Commonwealth would have 


Stettinius replied that the United States, 
almost as large as Russia, had only one vote 
and was not complaining. Gromyko coun- 
tered with the reminder that the United 
States dominated 20 Latin-Americans repub- 
lcs and could swing 21 votes. 

For a while the Dumbarton Oaks parley 
was completely deadlocked. But finally 
Gromyko revealed that his Government 
planned to organize 16 Soviet republics. 
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At this both Roosevelt and Churchill hi 
the ceiling. i 

In the end Russia agreed to postpone, the 
question of 16 yotes until Churchill, Roose- 
velt, and Stalin could sit down together. 
This was what F. D. R. faced at Yalta. 

And out of this came the compromise of 
three votes for both the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 


He proposed, according to belated ac- 
counts of the conference from the White 
House, that the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics be given three votes in the 
assembly of the world organization ten- 
tatively sketched at Dumbarton Oaks. 
To this proposition, President Roosevelt 
acceded and promised Premier Stalin 
that the United States would support 
such a proposition at the San Francisco 
Conference. 

The basis for Stalin’s proposal is the 
recognition that a vast country such as 
Russia, wielding a tremendous power in 
the community of nations, should not be 
confined in its voting in the assembly to 
the same representation as, for instance 
the little country of Haiti, having but a 
small fraction of the area and population 
and resources of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and that it is in ac- 
cordance with the realities of the situa- 
tion to confine the voting power of the 
great nations of the world to the same 
representation as that accorded to the 
relatively minor nations of the world. 
With this position, I am in entire agree- 
ment, and I approve the President’s 
promise to support Mr. Stalin’s position 
at the San Francisco Conference, and to 
ask for the same representation for the 
United States of America—namely, three 
votes in the assembly. The only fault 
that I would find with either Mr. Stalin’s 
proposal or Mr. Roosevelt’s is that they 
both fall short of what I conceive to be a 
fair basis of representation for the United 
States of America and for the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. I think the 
British position to the effect that the in- 
dependent component parts of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations should 
each be entitled to a vote in the assembly 
is in strict accordance with the realities. 
On this basis I understand that Britain 
will claim and obtain a vote for each of 
the independent component parts of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, com- 
monly called the British Empire. On this 
basis that empire would have six votes. 

It seems to me that, if the British 
Empire is to have 6 votes, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, consisting of 
16 autonomous republics constituting the 
Soviet Union, should be entitled on the 
same basis to 16 votes. On that same 
basis the United States should have a 
vote for each 1 of the 48 States that 
comprise our Union, and, in order to give 
substance to that proposition, I shall in- 
troduce a measure which, if enacted, will 
confer upon each one of our States all 
of the attributes of sovereignty and all 
of the powers which, under our Consti- 
tution, Congress is authorized to grant. 

I believe Mr. Stalin’s proposal and the 
proposal of the British Empire for such 
multiple representation is realistic, and 
I regret that the President has an- 
nounced that he is receding from the 
position he took at Yalta in requesting 
multiple representation for the United 
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States: The only complaint that I can 
have with the President’s Yalta propo- 
sition is that it is only partially realistic, 
and that America should have in any 
assembly of nations a representation ap- 
proximately proportionate to the power 
and influence which she wields. It is for 
that purpose that I am introducing the 
measure above referred to, and I trust 
that Congress may see fit to enact it in 
order to lend substance to our claim to 
be a union of 48 sovereign States. While 
it may be that the voting power in the 
assembly of nations accorded to the 
United States may not be exactly the 
number of States in the Union, it is 
manifestly in accordance with realities 
to accord to the United States, to Russia, 
to Great Britain, and possibly some of 
our other United Nations, voting repre- 
sentation proportioned to their power, 
wealth, influence, population, and terri- 
torial extent. In fact, it might be wise, 
if the new community of nations is to 
be a real instrument for the peace of the 
world, to make the voting strength of 
each nation in the assembly and in the 
council a variable proposition from year 
to year, taking into account not only the 
elements heretofore named but also giv- 
ing increased representation as a recog- 
nition from year to year of achievements 
in the sciences and the arts and in peace- 
ful achievements for the benefit of man- 
kind. I feel sure that, with the com- 
bined wisdom of the nations in the San 
Francisco Conference, they may be able 
to develop such a flexible voting basis 
as will give credit and due weight in the 
organization of the nations for achieve- 
ments in the works of peace and civili- 
zation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
o the gentleman from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 


LORD HALIFAX IN OKLAHOMA 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know anything about’ this but I think 
something pretty bad has happened that 
these gentlemen have been talking about. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLGER. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina for yielding to permit me to clear 
up the matter mentioned by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan, 
the acting minority leader. I regret too, 
Mr. Speaker, that some sections of the 
press of the Nation have made an issue 
out of the Ambassador’s visit as a result 
of my colleague’s remarks in the RECORD 
and his reprinting of the Tulsa Tribune 
editorial therein. 

I regret that it is necessary now, with- 
out further delay, to try to correct this 
matter. I endeavored to call the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. SCHWABE] 
to notify him that I intend to answer 
him. Iam sorry he is out of the city. 

But I cannot agree with my colleague 
from Michigan that this should be left 
unanswered indefinitely—or to wait until 
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the Congress might happen to be back for 
its regular business on the 10th or 12th 
or 15th of April. The blaming of Lord 
Halifax for the use of automobiles or 
airplanes in an Oklahoma coyote hunt 
is offensive, and damaging to our rela- 
tions with a fighting ally. The fact that 
the hunt was arranged solely by the 
Oklahoma people and in no way the 
responsibility of Lord Halifax who was 
present merely as an invited guest, is 
important. 

That was the reason my statement 
was made at this time. I do not believe, 
and I do not think the gentleman from 
Michigan can find anything in my re- 
marks that can be expunged from the 
Recor» of this House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from North Carolina 
has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BECKWORTH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recor and include an article. 


NEW CONTRACT WITH ALUMINUM MO- 
NOPOLY SHOULD BE CANCELED FOR 
AMERICA'S WELFARE 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, our 
handling of the vast program for war 
procurement of aluminum involves every 
segment of our national economy, now. 
and after the war. 

The Metals Reserve Company, a 
subdivision of the R. F. C., has just signed 
a new contract with the Aluminum Co, 
of Canada, to purchase another 250,000,- 
000 pounds of aluminum. The Alumi- 
num Co. of Canada is the Canadian 
front for the giant American aluminum 
trust, Alcoa. That fact alone is deeply 
disturbing, and particularly so when all 
accompanying facts are marshaled to 
stand beside it. 

We certainly are not so narrow in our 
views that we would protest the purchase 
of needed and vital war materials from 
a company located within the boundaries 
of an ally. Certainly there is no Member 
of this Congress who would be so short- 
sighted as to insist that we cut off our 
war supplies because we do not want a 
monopoly to produce them. 

What is wrong with what is commonly 
referred to as the Shipshaw deal is that 
it is stifling the American aluminum in- 
dustry. It is risking at least $50,000,000 
of taxpayers’ money invested in the Pa- 
cific Northwest alone. It will cost us 
$10,000,000 more for aluminum than we 
could produce it for ourselves. 

And this vast wastage comes atop an 
outright loss of at least another $65,000,- 
000—or possibly $100,000,000—already 
invested in uneconomic aluminum plants 
whose location in high-cost power areas 
can only be understood as having been 
dictated by those who wanted to protect 
Alcoa from real post-war competition. 

Now, the Shipshaw contract has been 


extended. This renewal may cripple the 
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post-war prospects of at least one entire 
section of our Nation—the Pacific 
Northwest. That is not the concern 
alone of us who come from that section. 
If one section suffers, the Nation suffers. 
If monopoly is aided to stifle free enter- 
prise for potential competitors, our whole 
economic system becomes More unwork- 
able, and our 60,000,000 post-war jobs 
program becomes unrealizable. 

Not the least objectionable feature of 
this contract is that it comes at the very 
moment when the circuit court of New 
York, in a final decision, has branded the 
vast aluminum empire of Alcoa a mo- 
nopoly and ordered its dissolution after 
the war if competition is not by that time 
firmly established. 

The entire Shipshaw deal, originated 
and engineered by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the Metals Re- 
serve Company under Jesse Jones, is 
a national scandal. I see no reason now 


-that a scandal left by Jesse Jones should 


ee perpetuated after he himself has left 


Yr. Speaker, so vital is it to this Na- 
tion to win this war as quickly as possi- 


‘ble that most of us excuse almost any 


act if it will help defeat the Axis 1 
day sooner. If it could be shown that 
this 250,000,000-pound contract with 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, a wholly owned 
subsidiary of a corporation whose stock 
is held by the same stockholders who 
control Alcoa and dominated by the same 
11 individuals who rule American alu- 
minum production, is essential to vic- 
tory, or will bring that victory a single 
hour sooner, there would be no logical 
ground for protest. 

With this in mind, a week ago I urged 
the Senate Small Business Committee, 
which has been investigating the light- 
metals industry, to look thoroughly into 
this contract. 

After an exhaustive study of my own 
I have reluctantly concluded ‘that, the 
extension of the Shipshaw contract can- 
not longer be excused on the basis of 
the war urgency, that the extended con- 
tract must be canceled, and our own 
Government-owned plants—under pri- 
vate management the potential post-war 
competitors of Alcoa—be given the op- 
portunity to produce this needed alumi- 
num. 

. Let me review some of the facts which 
have come to my attention. I know that 
I do not need to detail the great solici- 
tude which we have previously shown for 
the Aluminum Co. of Canada—the Alcoa 
of our northern neighbor. My esteemed 
colleague the gentleman from the Sixth 
District of Washington [Mr. COFFEE] has 


' ably exposed this solicitude long before 


I was a Member of this Congress. 

In April of 1943—2 years ago—my col- 
league introduced a resolution to inves- 
tigate Jesse Jones’ assistance to Alcoa’s 
Canadian front. He presented a start- 
ling array of facts. 

Repeatedly since then the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. COFFEE] and 
other able Members have detailed the 
way in which the Defense Plant Corpo- 
ration and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation gave more than $68,500,000 
of our taxpayers’ money to the Alumi- 
num Trust in Canada, and how the 11 
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stockholders owning a majority interest 
in both the American and Canadian com- 
panies got from the D. P. C. and R. F. C. 
here, and from the Canadian Govern- 
ment, a $300,000,000 aluminum plant at 
Shipshaw, in Canada, for an investment 
of only $15,000,000 of their own money. 

We loaned the $68,500,000 interest-free, 
We arranged to give the principal, too, 
through prices enough more than what 
we paid any American producer so that 
all of the original $68,500,000 would even- 
tually come out of our pockets. 

That original deal might have been 
justifiable because the only people who 
knew how to produce aluminum were the 
ones we had permitted to monopolize 90 
percent of the virgin ingot business 
through the years before the war. But 
did we help potential competitors of 
Alcoa on the same favorable terms? We 
did not. 

We gave them no interest free money. 
What the R. F. C. loaned American com- 
petitors of Alcoa was at 4 percent inter- 
est. We gave no American producer 
specially high prices to help him repay 
the principal. While we were paying 
Alcoa of Canada 17 cents or more a pound 
for aluminum, we rigidly demanded 15 
cents a pound as a ceiling from Ameri- 
can competitors of the aluminum trust, 

At this same time, we were putting 
$271,000,000 of American-money into De- 
fense Plant Corporation aluminum plants 
of our own. Who chose the sights for 
these plants, I do not know. But anyone 
who will aquaint himself with the prob- 
lems of aluminum production can easily 
discover that every time you add one 
mill to the cost of electric power at an 
aluminum plant, you add a cent a pound 
to the cost of producing aluminum. For 
it takes 10 kilowatt-hours of power to 
produce 1 pound of aluminum. 

This fact must have been known to 
those who located our American plants. 
Yet, they put: 

A $33,000,000 plant at Maspeth, N. Y., 
where power costs 6,5 mills. 

A $19,900,000 plant at Massena, N. Y., 
where power costs 6.5 mills. 

A $17,000,000 plant at Burlington, N. J., 
where power costs 6.5 mills. 

Consequently, the cost of production 
at these plants, all of which were later 
closed, was 16 cents or more a pound. 
The selling price was 15 cents a pound. 

Thus, we lost on every pound -pro- 
duced; from the day the site was picked 
for these plants, we were destined to lose. 

The gentlemen from New York and 
from New Jersey are as interested in 
this problem as any of us, because they 
now have in those sections D. P. C. plants 
which cannot produce aluminum at an 
economically sound price, and are there- 
fore only $65,000,000 junk piles when it 
comes time to interest private investors 
in them for post-war developments. 

While these mistakes were being 
made—and through them Alcoa was be- 
ing assured of no real competition from 
such high-cost plants in the post-war 
world ahead—the D. P. C. did locate in 
low-cost power districts, other aluminum 
plants. 

We in the Pacific Northwest are blessed 
with an abundance of hydroelectric 
power, and we have had the vision—and 
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this administration and Congress has 
had ‘the vision, to develop that power 
through Grand Coulee and Bonneville. 
We hope to develop it further through a 
Columbia Valley Authority. 

It was this power which gave to us in 
the Northwest ideal locations for alumi- 
num plants. 

Alcoa and Reynolds, the only private 
competitor the monopoly has and one 
which came into existence without bene- 
fit of special Government aid such as we 
granted to Alcoa’s Canadian counterpart, 
took advantage of this situation. Alcoa 
has a plant at Vancouver, Wash. Rey- 
nolds located a plant at Longview, Wash. 

The Defense Plant Corporation also 

-invested $50,000,060 in Northwest plants. 
One at $23,500,000, in Spokane; one, at 
$19,600,000, in Troutdale, Oreg.; and one 
at $6,554,000, at Tacoma, Wash. 

All of these plants benefit from our 
cheap Northwest power, the cheapest 
power in this Nation at 2 mills. As a 
consequence they did produce, and are 
producing aluminum at from 10 to 11 
cents a pound, and they returned to this 
Government, when they produced at ca- 
pacity, between $14,000,000 and $15,000,- 
000 a year in profits. 

South along the Pacific coast, which 
also has hydroelectric power, although 
at a price nearly double that in the 
Northwest, two other plants were located, 
a $13,000,000 plant at Los Angeles and a 
$8,000,000 plant at Riverbank, Calif. 

With the higher power cost, these two 
plants could not return a profit to the 
Government, but they could, and did, 
produce aluminum for the war at virtu- 
ally cost. 


For nearly 3 years now, there ‘has been’ 


rightful agitation to locate an alumina 
plant at tidewater in the Pacific North- 
west. Aluminum is made from a white, 
flour-like substance, known as alumina, 
chiefly produced from bauxite. The 
D. P. C. erected two alumina plants, one 
at Hurricane Creek, Ark., at a cost of 
$39,045,000, and one at Baton Rouge, La., 
at a cost of $28,567,000. The Baton 
Rouge plant hardly got into operation 
when it was closed. 

Had this plant been located at tide- 
water in the Pacific Northwest, or had it 
been removed there, or had a new plant 
been erected to supply the 2,000 tons of 
alumina which the Northwest plants con- 
sume a day, the investment would have 
been paid off in freight-rate savings in 
3 years. . 

Meanwhile, there was being developed 
a process of extracting alumina from 
Northwest clays. Five small pilot plants, 
to experiment in the production of 
alumina from clay, were authorized. To- 
day, we still await the operation of such 
a plant at Salem, Oreg. 

Had full attention been given to the 
production of almuinum under these cir- 
cumstances on the Pacific coast, we could 
have already saved millions of dollars 
during this war in terms of returned 

* profit from low-cost production. We 
could have regained the niore than $50,- 
060,000 of Government investment in 
western aluminum plants through sale 
to willing private investors. And we 
would have laid the ground work for a 
great new light metals industry, armed 
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and prepared to assume its role of a 
competitor with the great giant, Alcoa, 
in the post-war world. We would have 
contributed toward the prosperity we 
seek, and the 60,000,000 jobs we are 
pledged to attain. 

But—no! Last August came the pro- 
nouncement that we had “aluminum 
running our of our ears.” D. P, C. 
ordered cut-backs all along the line. 

Riverbank and Los Angeles plants were 
closed—added, at that moment, to the 
$65,000,000 junk pile of eastern plants. 
Two pot lines at Troutdale were closed, 
Two were closed at Spokane. 

Last month one of these pot lines at 
Spokane reopened. 

No effort was made to bring to the 
Northwest an alumina plant of any type. 
Yet, men of vision must know that .a 
nearby source of alumina would be prof- 
itable to the Government’s operation 
now, and will be essential to the post-war 


disposal of Government facilities without . 


great loss. With the war in the Pacific 
gathering in velocity, it is criminal to 
clog our badly pressed railroads to the 
coast with shipments of alumina from 
Arkansas which could be made cheaply 
in the Northwest. 

The shocking fact is that if those cut- 
backs in the Pacific coast production of 
aluminum had not -been made last 
August, America would by this time have 
produced 25 percent more aluminum 
than is called for in our contract with the 
Canadian Alcoa and at a saving far our 
taxpayers of 4 cents on every one of the 
250,000,000 pounds just authorized. 

If the R. F. C. would cancel that new 
contract and reopen the Northwest’s pot 
lines, which it should do, we could pro- 
duce in our own country within 6 months 
the amount the contract with the Cana- 
dian monopoly demands. 

In cold dollars, at 4 cents a pound, 
we would save $10,000,000, and on every 
penny of that 4 cents a pound saving, 
this Government would receive 85 per- 
cent of the profit, in accordance with 
the terms of its contracts with the op- 
erators of D. P. C. plants. 

It is not a question of giving the con- 
tract to Canada’s Alcoa or not having 
aluminum for the war. We can pro- 
duce what we need by operating the 
plants we have already built with Gov- 
ernment funds. We can get it cheaper.. 
At the same time, we can preserve the 
Government investment in our own ef- 
ficient, low-cost plants and make them 
more attractive for post-war disposal to 
private interests. 

Alcoa has just been held by the Cir- 
cuit Court of New York to be a monopoly 


operating in violation of the Sherman ` 


antitrust law. Alcoa has just been told 
that after the war it must dissolve unless 
it is by that time no longer the sole 
source of virgin ingots in this country. 

Aluminum, Ltd., in Canada has just 
been found to have actively participated 
in the organization of an illegal world 
cartel. 

The disposition of D. P. C. aluminum 
plants, especially those which can pro- 
duce economically and in competition 
with Alcoa, must not be prejudiced now 
by further contracts with Aluminum, 
Ltd., especially when the aluminum we 
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need we can get by operating the fa- 
cilities we have built ourselves. 

The future of this great industry, the 
future of the great aviation industry, 
the future of the people who have come 
to the Northwest to work in our mighty 
war plants there, the future of private 
investors who look to the beginnings of 
light metals production in that great, 
rich area, and more generally, the fu- 
ture of our whole country, free from the 
restrictive effects of monopoly, un- 
shackled from world cartels, are all in- 
volved to some degree in the R. F. C.’s 
most unwise extension of the Shipshaw 
contract. 

It should be immediately canceled and 
the Northwest’s plants should be put to 
work at full blast. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MILITARY PLANES 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, March 27, in the debate here in 
the House on the manpower bill, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
charged Members on this side of the aisle 
with playing politics with national de- 
fense in June 1939. 

These people— 


He said— 


voted against a provision in the War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill providing $9,000,000 
to develop the Flying Fortress and the fight- 
ing planes of this country at a time when we 


had no designs suitable for the construction 
of either. 


They wanted to build ghost airplanes, not 
fighting airplanes, * * * and by their 
operations they delayed the development of 
our Flying Fortresses and our fighter planes 
3 months at a very critical period. 


The remarks were.quite irrelevant to 
the debate, as so many remarks of the 
opposition are, and ordinarily I should 
ignore them. But we have a duty, I 
think, to keep the record straight, 

The facts are that in June 1939, 3 
months before the outbreak of war in 
Europe, there was before the House a 
War Department appropriation bill in- 
cluding funds for the construction of 
5,500 military planes, as recommended by. 
the Secretary of War, General Arnold, 
and Gen. Malin Craig, then Chief of 
Staff. 

The bill had the backing of the avia- 
tion industry and aviation experts, in- 
cluding Colonel Lindbergh, once the 
darling of the opposition, who said: 

It would be, in my opinion, an error to 
reduce the number of planes called for in 
the expansion program of the Army Air Corps. 


But this did not satisfy the gentlemen 
on the Republican side. of the House. 
Oh, no; they knew far more about our 
air needs than the Chief of Staff, General 
Arnold, and other aviation experts. So 
they proposed by an amendment to cut 
down the size of the appropriation and 
reduce construction by 1,283 planes. 
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Any planes we built would be no good, 
they said, taking a slap at American in- 
genuity and engineering that even some 
of their colleagues protested. And why 
the hurry? From their own private 
sources they knew that there was not 
going to be a war. Before we went ahead 
as recommended, we should wait a year 
or two for further research and experi- 
mentation—as if the Army, Navy, and 
- the aviation industry had not been con- 
ducting research and experimentation all 
along. 

Besides, it- was said, it would “save a lot 
of money,” and “a little later’—notice 
that phrase—some of the money could 
be allocated for research and develop- 
ment. 

Now, the War Department appropria- 
tion bill carried an item of $10,000,000 
for just such purposes. But that was 
not enough, the Republican generals de- 
cided. In their infinite wisdom they pro- 
posed to deny the War Department al- 
most 1,300 badly needed planes, almost a 
fourth of the number asked for, and in- 
stead give it an additional $9,000,000 for 
experiment and research. 

When the matter came to a vote, the 
House wisely decided by a majority of 
217 to 150 that it wouid follow the com- 
petent technical advice of the Army 
rather than the Republicans’ political 
strategy; 122 Republicans voted for the 
crippling amendment, and only 5 against. 

On the record, who was in favor of 
providing fighting ships, and not ghost 
ships, still in blueprint stage on the 
drawing board? Who was playing poli- 
tics on national defense? Who consist- 
ently followed a narrow partisan line 
and irresponsibly sniped at all prepared- 
ness measures right down to Pearl Har- 
bor? Who voted against acquiring 
stock piles of strategic war materials in 
- 1939? Who voted against the Selective 
Service Act in 1940? Who voted against 
the extension of the Selective Service 
Act in the summer of 1941, less than 6 
months before Pearl Harbor? 

If I were a gentleman on the other side 
of the aisle, I would show the greatest 
modesty and exercise the utmost re- 
straint in talking of my party’s record 
on the Army Air Forces expansion bill of 
1939 or any other part of our pre-Pearl 
Harbor preparedness program that is 
now paying off in the greatest military 
victory of history, thanks to the fore- 
sight of the President and the adminis- 
tration. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore announced 
his signature to an enrolled bill of the 
Senate of the following title: 

8.298. An act to continue Commodity 
Credit Corporation as an agency of the 
United States, increase its borrowing power, 
revise the basis of the annual appraisal of 
its assets, and for other purposes, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o'clock and 28 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, April 9, 1945, at 
12 o’clock noon. 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 

rine and Fisheries will resume its hear- 

ings on the ship-sale bill, H. R. 1425, 

on Thursday, April 19, 1945, at 10 a. m. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 2839. A bill to increase the salary of 
the executive secretary of the Nurses’ Ex- 
amining Board of the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: 

H.R. 2840. A bill to amend section 6 of 
the Defense Highway Act of 1941, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H.R. 2841. A bill relating to the deducti- 
bility from gross income of intangible drill- 
ing and development costs incurred in con- 
nection with the drilling of wells and the 
preparation of wells for the production of 
oil or gas; fo the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 7 

By Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 2851. A bill to provide for investigat- 
ing the matter of the establishment of a na- 
tional park in the old part of the city of 
Philadelphia, for the purpose of conserving 
the historical objects and buildings therein; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 2852. A bill to create a Natural Re~ 
sources Board, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H.R, 28653. A bill to reimburse certain 
Navy personnel and former Navy personnel 
for personal property lost or damaged as the 
result of a fire in the United States naval 
hospital, Seattle, Wash., on May 10, 1944; to 
the Committee on Claims, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H. R.2842. A bill for the relief of Mont- 
gomery County, Miss., districts Nos. 2 and 3; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H. R.2843. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of James Harold Nesbitt, a minor; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BLOOM: 

H.R: 2844. A bill granting an increase in 
pension to Mrs. Katherine Nelson; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. R. 2845. A bill for the relief of Ruth 
Muzio (Mrs. Joseph Muzio) and the legal 
guardian of Louis Muzio; to the Committee 
on Claims, 

H. R.2846. A bill for the relief of A. Boyd 
Puccinelli; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R.2847. A bill for the relief of A. Boyd 
Puccinelli; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. R.2848. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Wilma Sue Woods, Patsy Woods, 
Raymond E. Hilliard, and Thomas E. Hilliard, 
minors; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HESELTON: 

H. R. 2849. A bill for the relief of James R. 
Walsh; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R.2850. A bill for the relief of Felix 
Napiorkowski; to the Committee on Claims. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


323. By Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: Petition, 
containing 176 signatures, in opposition to 
the Bryson bill (H. R. 2082); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

$24. By Mr. McCORMACK: Petition of the 
General Court of Massachusetts, urging the 
Members of Congress from the New England 
States to confer with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration with a view to effecting an 
adjustment quickly in the egg price ceilings 
in the New England area; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

325. By Mr. SHORT: Petition of Rev. Glen 
Trowbridge and other members of the Church 
of the Brethren of Carthage, Mo., opposing 
compulsory peacetime conscription legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

326. By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: Petition 
signed by Blanche G. Cobb and sundry other 
citizens of Lisbon Falls, Maine, deploring the 
shipping of malt beverages and other liquors 
with higher alcoholic content into our fight- 
ing areas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

327. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Abruz- 
zese Beneficial Society of Bethlehem, Pa., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to an extension of an invi- 
tation to attend the Conference of Allied 
Nations at San Francisco to democratic Italy; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

828. Also, petition of Orsarese Beneficial 
Society of Bethlehem, Pa., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to extension of an invitation to attend the 
Conference of Allied Nations at San.Francisco 
to democratic Italy; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 


SENATE 


FRIDAY, APRIL 6, 1945 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
. 1945) 


The Senate met in executive session at 
11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God our Father, whom we seek in all 
our need and through all the mystery and 
perplexity of life, without whom we can- 


' not live bravely or well, show us Thy will 


in all the maze of paths our uncertain 
feet may take. As we draw near to Thee 
now in prayer do Thou graciously draw 
near unto us, until we become more sure 
of Thee than of midday light: Come to 
us in the common life that entangles us; 
meet us in the thorny questions which 
confront us; make Thy highways through 
the avenues of sense; clothe Thy glory in 
our failing flesh; breathe through the 
things that are seen the peace of the 
unseen and eternal. We ask it in the 
Redeemer’s name, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Thursday, April 5, 1945, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green O'Daniel 
Austin Gurney O'Mahoney 
Bailey Pepper 
Ball Hatch Radcliffe 
Hayden Reed 
Barkley Hill Revercomb 
Bilbo Hoey Russell 
Brewster Johnson, Calif. Saltonstall 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Burton La Follette Stewart 
Bushfield Langer ‘Taylor 
Butler Lucas ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Capehart McCarran ‘Thomas, Utah 
Capper McClellan Tobey 
Chavez McFarland Tunnell 
Connally McKellar Tydings 
Cordon McMahon Vandenberg 
Donnell Magnuson Wagner 
Downey Mead Walsh 
Eastland Millikin Wheeler 
Ellender oorge Wherry 
Morse White 
Fulbright Murdock Wiley 
rge Murray Willis 
Myers Wilson 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Florida (Mr. Anprews], tne 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gurrey], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. MAYBANK], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton], and the Sen- 
ator from Nevada (Mr. ScrucHamM] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Grass] is absent from the Senate because 
of illness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KiicorE] and the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. MITCHELL] are absent on 
official business with the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program. 

Mr. WHERRY. The following Sen- 
ators are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from Ilinois [Mr. 
Brooks], the Senator from Delaware 
{Mr, Buck], the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Hawkes], the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the Senator 
from Wyoming [{Mr. Rosertson], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas], and the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr, 
Younc]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
eight Senators have answered- to their 
names, A quorum is present. 


MESSAGES FROM. THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, as in legisla- 
tive session, the following business was 
transacted: 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on April 5, 1945, he presented to the 
President of the United States the en- 
rolled bill (S, 298) to continue Commod- 
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ity Credit Corporation as an agency of 
the United States, increase its borrowing 
power, revise the basis of the annual 
appraisal of its assets, and for other 
purposes. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report stating all 
of the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
in the cases of 13 individuals whose deporta- 
tion has been suspended for more than 6 
months under the authority vested in him, 
together with a statement of the reason for 
such suspension (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Immigration. 

PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

Letters from the Chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and the Ad- 
ministrator of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, transmitting, pursuant to law, esti- 
mates of personnel requirements for their 
respective offices for the quarter ending June 
80, 1945 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Civil Seryice. 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATRE 
AND ACADEMY 

A letter from the chairman of the board 
of the American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy, transmitting, pursuant to law, the an- 
nual report of the American National Theatre 
and Academy for the year 1944 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF TARIFF COMMISSION CON- 
CERNING CERTAIN PRODUCTS AND THE 
RATIO OF IMPORTS IN RELATION 
THERETO (S. DOC. NO. 38) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Chairman of 
the United States Tariff Commission, 
which was read, as follows: 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, April 5, 1945, 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I have the honor to 
transmit herewith certain information in 
partial response to Senate Resolution 341, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, agreed to on De- 
cember 8, 1944. 

The material forwarded at this time con- 
sists of the general introduction to the re- 
port and separate sections for the following 
schedules of the Tariff Act of 1930: _ 

Schedule 2: Earths, earthenware, and glass- 
ware, 

Schedule 6: Tobacco and manufactures, 

Schedule 13: Rayon and manufactures. 

If, as I understand, arrangements are made 
to have this material printed, the data with 
respect to other schedules of the Tariff Act 
will be forwarded directly to the Frinting 
Office in order that a printed report may be 
available to the Members of the Senate 
shortly after all of the material has been 
completed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar B, RYDER, 
Chairman, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The letter 
and accompanying report will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I think 
the report from the chairman of the 
Tariff Commission just laid before the 
Senate should be printed as a Senate 
document, but I submit the request that 
all sections of the report be printed in 
one volume, ‘That will necessitate the 
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holding of the present section of the re- 
port until the further sections have been 
completed by the Tariff Commission. I 
make the request, therefore, that the re- 
port be printed .in one volume and that 
the printing be deferred until the other 
sections have been submitted. 

` The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 


from Georgia? The Chair hears none, È 


and it is so ordered. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS > 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of New York; to the Committee on Finance: 

“Whereas the borough of Brooklyn, county 
of Kings, city and State of New York has 
been allocated a veterans’ facility to care for 
the vast veteran population of this borough 
and neighboring boroughs; and 

“Whereas the locating of the facility has 
been deferred due to the lack of a suitable 
site; and 

“Whereas the War Department has at Fort 
Hamilton more acreage than is deemed nec- 
essary at this time; and 

“Whereas several attempts have been made 
to have the War Department transfer title 
to the Veterans’ Bureau of sufficient acreage 
on which to build this facility; and 

“Whereas up to the present the committee 
in charge of securing this facility for Brook- 
lyn has been unable to get a definite commit- 
ment from the War Department for this 
acreage: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
the Legislature of the State of New York 
hereby requests the War Department of the 
United States to transfer at once title to 
sufficient acreage at Fort Hamilton in the 
borough of Brooklyn to the United States 
Veterans’ Administration in order that the 
Veterans' Bureau may be enabled to start 
construction of this hospital at once in order 
to relieve the overcrowding in the other vet- 
eran facility in the city of New York; and 
be it further 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the Secretary of War of the United States, 
the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, and to each Mem- 
ber of the Congress from this State.” 

A resolution of the Legislature of the 
Stat» of Minnesota; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

“Whereas the Nazi persecution and whole- 
sale slaughter of Jews in Europe have out- 
raged -the conscience of the civilized world 
and have vastly aggravated the tragedy of 
the Jewish problem there; and 

“Whereas at the end of the present war 
large numbers of European Jews will find 
themselves in desperate need for a new home 
where they can rebuild their lives in dignity 
and security; and 

“Whereas after World War No. 1, Great 
Britain had accepted at the instance of the 
Allied and Associated Powers the” mandate 
for Palestine and had undertaken ‘to facili- 
tate the establishment of a Jewish national 
home in Palestine,’ an undertaking subse- 
quently approved by 52 nations, including 
the United States; and 

“Whereas this policy was concurred in by 
a joint resolution unanimously adopted by 
both Houses of the Congress of the United 
States on June 30, 1922; and 

“Whereus the Democratic and the Republi- 
can Party in their national conventions of 
1944, adopted platforms in favor of the re- 
establishment of Palestine as a free and 
democratic Jewish commonwealth; and 
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“Whereas the President of the United 
States on October 15, 1944, expressed his ap- 
proval of this aim which he stated to be ‘in 
accord with the traditional American policy 
and in keeping with the spirit of the “four 
freedoms” ': Now, therefore, be jt 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Minnesota (the Senate con- 
curring therein), That we of the State of 
Minnesota express our profound sympathy 
with the millions of innocent victims of the 
enemy's ruthless extermination policy, and 
that we demand just punishment of all those 
who perpetrated these horrible crimes 
against humanity; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the United States should 
take appropriate measures to the end that 
Palestine should be opened for free immigra- 
tion and unrestricted colonization so that 
the Jewish people may rebuild their ancestral 
homeland as a free and democratic Jewish 
commonwealth; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
should be forwarded to the President, the 
Secretary of State, the Senate, and to the 
House of Representatives of the United States 
of America.” 

Approved March 29, 

EDWARD J. THYE, 
Governor of the State oj Minnesota. 


A resolution adopted by Societa Italiana Di 
Mutuo Soccorse, of South Bethlehem, Pa. 
favoring recognition of Italy as a full ally 
of the United Nations and that democratic 
representatives of Italy be invited to the San 
Francisco Conference; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan; to the Committee 
on Commerce; 


“House Concurrent Resolution 28 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact 
House Resolution 2274, providing for rear- 
ing ponds and a fish hatchery in the Upper 
Peninsula 
“Whereas Congressman Hoox has intro- 

duced into the House of Representatives of 

Congress, House Resolution 2274, providing 

for the establishment and construction of 

rearing ponds and a fish hatchery at a suit- 
able location in the Upper Peninsula of 

Michigan; and 
“Whereas the establishment and construc- 

tion of such rearing ponds and fish hatchery 

will be of benefit to the sportsmen and peo- 
ple of the State of Michigan, and of especial 
benefit to the people of the Upper Peninsula: 

Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the house of representatives 

(the senate concurring), That the members 

of the Michigan Legisiature urge that the 

Congress of the United States enact House 

Resolution 2274, providing for rearing ponds 

and a fish hatchery in the Upper Peninsula; 

and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the Senate 
and Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, to the 
members of the House Committee on the 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and to the 

Michigan Members in the Senate and House 

of Representatives of Congress.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Michigan; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 


“House Resolution 33 


“Resolution expressing the opinion of the 
house of representatives that veterans of 
World War No. 1 and World War No. 2 be 
represented at the World Peace Conference 
“Whereas a resolution has been presented 

to the House of Representatives of Congress, 

voicing a plea that veterans of World War No, 

1 be represented at the World Peace Confer- 

ence; and 
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“Whereas the American veterans of World 
War No. 2 are interested in, and have asked 
for, this same representation at the Peace 
Conference; and 

“Whereas the men who do the fighting 
should be the men who make the peace, as 
they know the situation vastly better than 
someone who has not been at the front or 
even in a uniform; and 

“Whereas Michigan now has almost 500,000 
men in the service, many of them fully qual- 
ified, both by experience and ability, to sit 
at the conference table for peace: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That the members of the house ask our Con- 
gressmen in Washington to support this 
measure and use every effort in their power 
to see that representatives of veterans of 
World War No. 1 and World War No. 2 be at 
the Conference for World Peace which meets 
in San Francisco; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution he 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
Congress, to the Michigan Members in the 
Senate and House of Representatives of Con- 
gress, and to the secretary of the ipa 
Veterans of World War No. 2.” 


(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Michigan iden- 
tical with the foregoing, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations.) 

A petition of sundry citizens of Detroit, 
Mich., praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation to regulate the production and dis- 
tribution of margarine and’ soya butter; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A resolution adopted by the Dickinson 
County (Mich.) Bar Association, favoring 
the enactment of the so-called McCarran bill, 
being the bill (S. 7) to improve the admin=- 
istration of Justice by prescribing fair admin- 
istrative procedure; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

A petition of sundry citizens of Mount 
Clemens, Mich., requesting a change in the 
order of Office of Defense Transportation 
which restricts large gatherings where trans- 
portation is involved, so that religious or- 
ganizations may not be affected thereby; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


WORLD ORDER COMPACT—PETITIONS 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, there is 
no institution more thoroughly suited to 
keeping our Government close to our 
people than the exercise of the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. This is emphasized in the 
first amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, as a part of our Fed- 
eral Bill of Rights. 

It is, accordingly, of special interest to 
the Senate to find this right of petition 
freely exercised throughout the Nation 
in support of a world order compact and 
an international organization for the 
better ordering of the interdependent 
life of nations, the preservation of peace 
with justice, and the furtherance of the 
general good of all peoples. Such an ex- 
pression is timely, for it reflects wide- 
spread interest not only in a general 
principle, but in the proposal for a gen- 
eral international organization which is 
pending today before the world, and 
which is intended to conform to the ac- 
tion taken by the Senate on November 5, 
1943. 

The star of destiny will shine over San 
Francisco on April 25, 1945, when the 
representatives of at least 44 peace-lov- 
ing nations are expected to assemble to 
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consider the establishment of a general, 
international organization based upon 
the principle of the sovereign equality of 
all peace-loving states, open to member- 
ship by all such states, large and small, 
for the maintenance of international 
Peace and security. 

Two Members of the Senate will be 
associated with those representing the 
United States of America at San Fran- 
cisco, It is, therefore, fitting that there 
be communicated to them through peti- 
tions addressed to the Senate the faith 
and the prayer of the people of the 
United States that progress shall be made 
at that conference toward securing every 
possible assurance that the infinite sac- 
rifices of this war shall not have been 
made in vain. It is the prayer of the 
people of America that this Nation and 
the world shall there agree upon a world 
order compact that will substantially im- 
prove the chances for the maintenance of 
international justice, peace, and security 
for many years to come. 

In support of such a world order com- 
pact more than 5,000 people, assembled 
in more than 100 communities, have 
framed their petitions on the model of 
the ancient Mayflower Compact, and 
have forwarded them to me for formal 
submission to the Senate. 

So that the Senate may fully appre- 
ciate the relationship of these petitions 
to the Mayflower Compact, I recall to the 
Senate the following language from that 
early document upon the basis of which 
our Pilgrim forefathers established their 
Government when in Plymouth more 
than three centuries ago. That docu- 
ment read: 


In the name of God, Amen. We, whose 
names are underwritten, the loyal subjects 
of our dread sovereign lord King James, 
* * * having undertaken for the glory 
of God and advancement of the Christian 
faith and the honor of our King and country 
a voyage to plant the first colony in the 
northern part of Virginia, do by these pres- 
ents solemnly and mutually, in the presence 
of God and one another, covenant and com- 
bine ourselves together into a civil body poli- 
tic, for our better ordering and preservation 
and furtherance of the end aforesaid; and by 
virtue hereof do enact, constitute, and frame 
such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, 
constitutions, and offices from time to time 
as Shall be thought most meet and conven- 
ient for the general good of the colony; unto 
which we promise all due submission and 
obedience. In witness whereof we have here- 
unto subscribed our names at Cape Cod, 
* + + Anno Domini 1620. 


With this compact before them, these 
pioneers of today, dedicated to the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man, present to the Senate of the 
United States their individually signed 
petitions in the following form: 


In the name of God, Amen, We, whose 
names are underwritten, loyal members of 
Church of , do solemnly and 
mutually, in the presence of God and one 
another, covenant and combine ourselves to- 
gether to work for a just and cooperative 
world order. We pray that our Nation shall 
help to establish an international organiza- 
tion for the better ordering of the inter- 
dependent life of nations, the preservation 
of peace with justice and the furtherance 
of the general good of all peoples. Unto this 
great task we commit our wills and our ways. 
In witness whereof we have hereunto sub- 
scribed our names. Anno Domini 1944-45. 
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I ask that these petitions be received 
and filed as a part of the records of the 
Senate of the United States and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the petitions presented by the 
Senator from Ohio will be received and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SPECIAL COMMIT- 
TEE TO INVESTIGATE PETROLEUM RE- 
SOURCES TO FILE REPORT 


Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that if the Sen- 
ate adjourns or recesses over the week 
end at the conclusion of its business to- 
day, the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate Petroleum Resources be granted per- 
mission to file a report tomorrow with 
the Secretary of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Wyoming? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. BILBO: 

S., 831. A bill for the relief of James Alves 
Saucier; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 832. A bill to repeal the automobile-use 
tax; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself and 
Mr. STEWART) : 

5.833. A bill to change the name of Pick- 
wick Landing Dam to Kenneth McKellar 
Dam; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(Mr. LANGER introduced Senate bill 834, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 

(Mr. LANGER also introduced Senate bill 
835, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 

(Mr, LANGER also introduced Senate bills 
836 and 837, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, and appear 
under sepgrate heading.) 

(Mr. LANGER also introduced Senate bill 
838, which was referred to the Committee on 
Sia and appears under a separate head- 

-) 

(Mr. LANGER also introduced Senate bill 
839, which was referred to the Committee on 
Civil Service, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 840. A bill to extehd unexpired patents 
for periods equal to the length of time such 
patents shall have been in force during the 
war; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. MEAD: 

8.841. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
so as to eliminate the so-called tontine de- 
duction; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. HILL: 

8. 842. A bill for the relief of the Elmira 
Area Soaring Corporation; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

(Mr. LANGER introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 62, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 


MORTGAGE LOANS BY FEDERAL LAND 
BANKS—DEFICIENCY JUDGMENTS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill. I introduced 
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an identical bill some time ago, but have 
been unable to get action upon it by the 
committee to which it was referred. I 
now reintroduce the bill because it is of 
vital importance to the farmers through- 
out the country. It is a bill to amend 
the Federal Farm Loan Act as amended 
so as to prohibit Federal land banks from 
refusing to make mortgage loans in 
States the laws of which prevent the ren- 
dering of deficiency judgments. It is so 
short that I will read it: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 14 of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended, is here- 
by amended by adding sat the end of such 
section a new paragraph as follows: 

“Seventh, To refuse to make mortgage loans 
under this act in any State for the reason 
that the laws of such State prohibit the ren- 
dering of deficiency judgments in foreclosure 


proceedings of mortgages or other liens or 
contracts.” 


Mr. President, in the Northwest during 
the drought for a period of 10 or 11 years 
the Federal land bank commenced to 
foreclose its loans by wholesale. In one 
county in North Dakota four pages of 
one of the newspapers, which was made 
up of eight pages, contained nothing but 
advertisements of mortgage foreclosures. 
The overwhelming number were foreclo- 
sures by the Federal Land Bank of St. 
Paul, Minn. 

My State, as perhaps every Senator 
upon this floor knows, has a law which 
provides that the farmers of the State 
can insure their crops against hail. 
Thousands upon thousands of farmers 
took advantage of that law, with the re- 
sult that they saved between fifty and 
sixty million dollars. During the period 
of drought in that area the Federal land 
bank set the example of foreclosing, 
and the insurance companies and loan 
companies followed the example and also 
commenced to foreclose. I was Governor 
of the State at the time. They started 
selling the land of many of these poor 
people, some of whom and their parents 
before them had lived on it for 75 years. 
I was Governor of the State at that 
time, and I declared a moratorium. I 
did not know how much authority I had 
to declare a moratorium, but I declared 
it, and I enforced it by calling out the 
militia. Shortly after that the legisla- 
ture of the State passed a law which pro- 
vided that in North Dakota a deficiency 
judgment could not be obtained. 

Now, Mr. President, let me give an ex- 
ample of what happened there. A large 
concern that does business all over the 
United States sold a poor woman a wash- 
ing machine. The only way she could 
make her living was by taking in wash- 
ing, and she was supporting a family. 
She had paid for the washing machine 
every single penny except $3.50. At 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., one fine morning 
a lawyer drew up replevin papers. The 
sheriff was sent from Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., to Northwood, N. Dak., a dis- 
tance of approximately 45 miles, and 
took away from the poor woman the 
washing machine, which originally cost 
$87.50, and had all been paid for except 
$3.50, and carried it to Grand Forks. 
Under the law of North Dakota, the 
lawyer got $25, which is the fee allowed 
by statute, and the sheriff got 10 cents 
a mile in addition to per diem; so that 
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if that lady got her washing machine she 
would have to pay approximately $50. 
The State senator for Northwood called 
me on the telephone and told me about 
it. I sent a telegram to the sheriff, ad- 
vising him that if he did not get that 
washing machine back at 8 o’clock that 
night, and if I did not have a telegram 
from him by 7 o’clock in the evening, 
I, as Governor, would remove him from 
Office and appoint a new sheriff for 
Grand Forks. The next morning, need- 
less to say, the washing machine was 
back in that lady’s home at Northwood, 
N. Dak. That is a case that pertains to 
personal property. 

Now as to land. I want the Senate 
to remember that that drought lasted 
for 10 years. Take the case of a man 
who had a piece of land which had been 
in his family for 75 years; his grand- 
father, perhaps, had settled on the land 
and fought the Indians. During the 
days of prosperity the farmer bought 
another farm and another piece of land 
and made. the farm a little larger and 
again a little larger. I know of in- 
stances, Mr, President, in World War 
No. 1 when a farmer could go to the 
bank and, without one dollar of secu- 
rity, merely by signing a note, obtain 
$10,000 or $12,000. 

President Wilson said he wanted us 
to raise wheat. I will never forget in 
World War No. 1 the slogan that an 
army “marched on its belly’; and, Mr. 
President, all over that State hundreds 
of thousands of acres of land in the 
western part of North Dakota which up 
to that time had been grazing land were 
broken up and seeded to crops so that 
the farmers of North Dakota might help 
win the war by producing food. Indeed, 
Mr. President, if a farmer did not break 
up a piece of land he was called a slacker 
and unpatriotic, and the State council 
of defense, appointed along with other 
such councils in the effort to win the war, 
issued an order’ that if any man should 
not break up his own land by a certain 
day anybody could go on his land and 
break it up, seed it to crops, and the 
council of defense would decide what 
portion of the crop would go to the 
owner. The owner had only to a cer- 
tain day to break up his own land; and 
if he did not break it up, I repeat, any- 
body could go on to his property and 
with a plow break it up. The result 
was that hundreds of thousands of acres 
of land which never should have been 
seeded were broken up and put into 
crops. What is true as to North Dakota, 
I think, is true all throughout that area. 

The result was when the drought came 
that land blew away; the air was black 
with dust. Many a farmer farther east 
had his crop ruined by the dust blown 
from the western part of the State. I 
remember on the 7th day of July of a 
certain year there was a crop which was 
half-matured, and a very strong wind 
came up and commenced to whip in 
under the roots; I was there and saw 
160 acres of that crop blown away 
almost overnight. 

So the Legislature of North Dakota, 
possibly to reward the farmers who had 
broken up their land and helped win 
World War No. 1 by producing food, and 
partly because in other sections of North 
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Dakota crops had been exceedingly poor 
on account of the drought, passed a law 
known as the antideficiency judgment 
law. The law provided that if a man 
buys a farm, say, for $10,000, and has 
paid, say, $8,000 on it, neither the insur- 
ance company, the Federal land bank, 
nor any other institution could go there 
and foreclose that piece of land, and 
take it, as they did before I became Gov- 
ernor, for a thousand or $2,000, and then 
sue and get a judgment for seven or eight 
* or nine or $10,000 more, depending upon 
the interest that was paid. 

Mr. President, the instant that law 
was passed the Federal land bank in St. 
Paul, Minn., said, “We will not make any 
more loans in the State of North Da- 
kota.” Previously, because the State of 
North Dakota had provided that the 
farmers could get hail insurance, the 
Federal land bank said, because of the 
fact that the premium, which was only a 
few cents an acre, was a first lien, that 
they would make no more loans in North 
Dakota. 

Mr. President, in 1933, 1935, 1937, 1939, 
1941, 1943, and in 1945 the Federal land 
bank maintained a lobby trying to have 
the Legislature of North Dakota repeal 
the antideficiency judgment law. I am 
proud of the fact that this year, when 
North Dakota has led every State in the 
Union in the purchase of War bonds, 
when we oversubscribed our quota by 81 
percent, and led all the States in the 
Union, in this year, when North Dakota 
is the richest State in the Union, accord- 
ing to bank deposits per capita—the 
farmers in the legislature, in spite of that 
prosperity, said, “We do not know, but 
perhaps hard times will come again 
some time. Perhaps, among all our peo- 
ple here in North Dakota, there are some 
who have had hard luck, who have been 
in a small area where something has 
happened to the crops, and because of 
our experience in almost the entire State 
we are going to protect this small minor- 
ity.” The legislature refused to repeal 
the antideficiency judgment law. So we 
have a great institution in St. Paul which 
has not made a loan to a single person 
in North Dakota in 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, 
1937, 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943, 
1944, and 1945. For 15 years the Federal 
land bank, which is supposed to have 
been created for the interest of the 
farmers in this country, has not made a 
single loan in North Dakota. 

Mr. President, I believe we should 
either wipe out the Federal land bank 
entirely, because if North Dakota could 
get along without these loans, certainly 
all the other States could get along with- 
out them, or, if the Federal land bank 
is to exist and to continue to do business, 
that institution should not have the 
power to say to any State, “You are go- 
ing to pass the kind of legislation we 
want or we shall penalize you by not 
making any loans in the State and by 
being tough’—as they have been—“we 
are going to be tough on those who made 
these loans, which up to this time some of 
the borrowers have not repaid.” 

Mr. President, we are debating today 
the Texas treaty. I wish to go back to 
1918, when I was attorney general of 
North Dakota, and the Federal land 
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bank tried to put over the same deal in 
that State. Under Mr. Wilson, they did 
not like the kind of political organization 
we had. They said we in North Dakota 
were too “red.” So when the legislature, 
away back in 1918, passed a law which 
provided that counties should furnish 
the seed and feed to poor farmers who 
could not feed their crops, who did not 
have feed for their horses and did not 
have seed for their land, when, in 1918 
and the beginning of 1919 the legislature 
passed a law that the counties should 
furnish seed and feed, the same Federal 
land bank said it meant that they 
would not have a first lien on the land, 
and therefore they could not lend the 
farmers of North Dakota a single dollar, 
So it was when I came to Washington, 
away back in the early part of 1919; and 
what did I find here? I found that in 
the State of Texas there were irrigation 
projects. There was a law providing 
that if one irrigated his land, there was 
a first lien on the land. But the Federal 
land bank did not stop making loans in 
Texas because there was a first lien on 
the land to pay for irrigating it. 

I went to a great statesman here, Mr. 
McAdoo, who at that time was in charge 
of practically all the money, during 
World War No. 1, the man who had 
charge of all the bond drives. I said to 
Mr. McAdoo that we wanted to have the 
land bank continue these loans, I did 
not get anywhere. Those with whom I 
talked said they wanted an opinion, first 
of all from the Solicitor General. It took 
me 10 days to get the opinion. He finally 
held it could be done. I took that back 
to the Farm Board, which I think at that 
time was headed by Mr. Herbert Quick, 
the Acting Chairman when Mr. McAdoo 
was not there, and they said, “That. is 
pretty good.” But they wanted also an 
opinion from the Attorney General of 
the United States. So I went to see the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
and it took me nearly a week to see him, 
When I finally saw him he said the mat- 
ter was in the hands of the First Assist- 
ant Attorney General. When I saw the 
First Assistant Attorney General, he said 
he was sorry he could not do anything, 
but it was in the hands of the Second As- 
sistant Attorney General: Finally, when 
I saw the Second Assistant Attorney 
General I was told he could not do any- 
thing, that it was in the hands of the 
Third Assistant Attorney General. 

It happened that I had a friend in 
Bos Tart, the present senior Senator 
from Ohio. I had been here 6 weeks 
trying to make the Federal land bank 
at St. Paul do its ordinary duty. I went 
to the distinguished Senator, who at 
that time was Assistant Food Adminis- 
trator under Herbert Hoover; I laid the 
facts before him, and Mr. Tarr went to 
the Third Assistant Attorney General 
and in a matter of a few hours, less than 
a day, he had the opinion which the 
Farm Board wanted. 

I thought my troubles were all over. 
Thad the Attorney General's opinion and 
the opinion of the Solicitor General; but 
the Federal land bank said that they did 
not mean anything to them, that they 
wanted a bond put up. Mr. President, 
who do you suppose they wanted to sign 
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the bond? They wanted the commercial 
clubs in the various counties in which 
the lands were located, upon which the 
farmer would want a loan. Imagine the 
absolute absurdity of that. Take, for 
example, Aberdeen, S. Dak., where my 
distinguished friend the junior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. BUSHFIELD] 
lives, If a group of farmers needed a 
hundred thousand dollars or two hun- 
dred thousand dollars in loans on their 
lands from the Federal land bank, would 
the commercial club in the city of Aber- 
deen guarantee those loans? Cannot 
Senators see the absurdity of it? 

Of course, the Federal land bank in 
St. Paul knew that no commercial club in 
America would do that. So Lspent an- 
other week in Washington, and finally I 
said, “Perhaps we can get a surety com- 
pany to guarantee these loans,” and in 
a moment of weakness the Farm Board 
said, “That is all right. We will take a 
surety company.” So they gave me a 
list, upon request, of 30 surety companies. 
I went over to Baltimore, to Mr. Bland, 
who was president of the Fidelity & De- 
posit Co., and I got a bond for $15,000,000 
guaranteeing every single one of these 
loans. The surety company charged a 
commission of 1 percent, which every 
farmer in North Dakota had to pay if 
he wanted a loan. 

When I became Governor in January 
1933, when a surety bond was offered, 
the bank would not take it. They said, 
“Under the law we cannot do these 
things.” 

Mr. President, since the G. I. bill was 
enacted, they are makinë loans to vet- 
erans. Under the G. I. law the banks 
are making loans to veterans, with the 
consent of the Government of the United 
States, with the Government guarantee- 
ing half, up to $4,000. Loans are being 
made with no attention being paid to the 
anti-deficiency judgment law. So we 
have the anomalous situation of one de- 
partment of the Government holding 
that the anti-deficiency judgment law 
of North Dakota makes no difference at 
all, and the department will proceed and 
make loans, but the Federal land bank 
still says it will not make loans in the 
State of North Dakota. 

Mr. President, the purpose of my bill 
is simply to direct the Federal land 
banks, not only in the St. Paul district, 
but in the other 11 districts of America 
as well, to make these loans. I was un- 
able to secure action on the bill before 
the Senate committee during the pre- 
vious session of Congress, so I have in- 
troduced a similar bill in this session 
of Congress with the hope that it will 
be considered. 

I now ask unanimous consent that I 
may introduce the bill, and that it be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
834) to amend the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, as amended, so as to prohibit Fed- 
eral land banks from refusing to make 
mortgage loans in States the laws of 
which prevent the rendering of defi- 
ciency judgment, introduced by Mr. 
LANGER, Was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 
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RELIEF OF CERTAIN PERSONS OVER 88, 
YEARS OF AGE FROM MILITARY OR 
NAVAL SERVICE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I now 
wish to introduce another bill which pro- 
vides for the relief of certain persons 
over the age of 38 from military or naval 
service. Omitting the enacting clause, 
the bill is as follows: 

That any enlisted man in the military or 
naval service of the United States who (1) 
has or shall have attained the thirty-cighth 
anniversary of the date of his birth, (2) is 
married, (3) shows to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, 
as the case may be, that he will regularly 
engage in an occupation or endeavor sup- 
porting the war effort or the national health, 
safety, or interest, shall, upon application 
therefor, be discharged or released from ac- 
tive duty in such service. 


Mr. President, we all hope and believe 
that the war with Germany will be ended 
in a short time. My reason for prepar- 
ing this bill is that the head of the F. B. I., 
J. Edgar Hoover, a few days ago made a 
statement concerning the tremendous in- 
crease in delinquency among the youth 
of America, especially among the girls. 
Delinquency among our youth has in- 
creased to an extent which is absolutely 
alarming. 

My bill provides that a man who has 
reached the age of 38, and is married, 
shall, when the war with Germany is 
over, be discharged and allowed to go 
home and take care of his family. > 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to introduce the bill and that it be 
referred to the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
835) to provide for the release of certain 
persons over the age of 38 from military 
or naval service, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 


PROMOTION AND FINANCING OF VOCA- 
TIONAL AND OTHER TRAINING 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to authorize 
the appropriation of additional funds to 
assist the States and Territories in pro- 
moting and financing vocational and 
other training, and for other purposes. 

Mr. President, I will state the purpose 
of the bill. We have in North Dakota 
more colleges in proportion to the pop- 
ulation than has any other State of the 
Union except Iowa, but what we lack in 
North Dakota is junior colleges. We 
have only two or three of them in the 
entire State. My bill provides that uni- 
versal training and adult education may 
be combined in junior colleges. 

In North Dakota less than one-fourth 
of 1 percent of our population is 
illiterate. Illiteracy has all but been 
wiped out in North Dakota. There are 
men, however, who work during the day 
and want to go to night school. In some 
instances retired farmers, some of whom 
are not American citizens, although 
there are very few such individuals, will, 
under my bill, be given an opportunity 
to go to school, and their wives as well, 
and become sufficiently familiar with the 
laws of the country to enable them to 
pass the naturalization tests. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
836) to authorize the appropriation of 
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additional funds to assist the States and 
Territories in promoting and financing 
vocational and other training, and for 
other purposes, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 


PAYMENT OF GRATUITIES TO PARENTS 
OF CHILDREN HEREAFTER BORN 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to provide 
for the payment of gratuities to the par- 
ents of children hereafter born. Lintro- 
duced a similar bill as an amendment to 
the last income-tax measure pending in 
the Senate. At that time the measure 
was not debated at very great length. I 
will read the bill, After the enacting 
clause it provides: 


That the Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
is hereby authorized and directed to pay to 
the parents of each child born in the United 
States after the date of enactment of this 
act, the sum of (a). $500 if such parents are 
the parents of one other child, (b) $750 if 
such parents are the parents of two other 
children, and (c) $1,000 if such parents are 
the parents of three or more other children. 

Src. 2, The payments authorized under 
the first section of this. act shall be made 
promptly upon the furnishing of such in- 
formation as the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau may require, and shall he made to 
the parents jointly, or to the survivor where 
only one parent is living at the date of re- 
ceipt of such payment. 

Src. 3. (a) The sums payable under the 
provisions of this act shall not be assignable, 
shall not be subject to the claims of creditors 
of any person to whom they are paid; and 
shall not be liable to attachment, levy, or 
seizure by or under any legal or equitable 
process whatever. 

(b) No part of any amount paid pursuant 
to the provisions of this act shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with any gratuity paid under 
this act, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Then there are penalty provisions pro- 
viding for fine, imprisonment, or both, 
in case of violation of the proposed act. 

Mr. President, the legislative bureau 
made an investigation for me of the 
subject matter covered by the bill. The 
bureau found that in many foreign 
countries similar laws are in effect at 
the present time. 

I am sure every Senator has read 
statements appearing in the newspapers 
of cases of poor families furnishing as 
many as eight soldiers in this war. 
There is no one on this floor who is not 
familiar with the fact that nearly 
1,000,000 boys were kept out of the war 
because they could not meet the educa- 
tional tests, simple as they finally were 
made by the Army. I never could under- 
stand why this country should not be 
willing to assist a poor father and mother 
with a large family, and more especially, 
perhaps, a widow with a large family of 
little children, in providing a decent edu- 
cation for their boys and girls. Certainly 
when there is a family of four or five or 
six children no reason exists why it 
should not be helped by the Govern- 
ment. 

Everyone familiar with the social phi- 
losophy of the late Theodore Roosevelt 
knows that he was one of the great ad- 
vocates of large families in America. I 
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certainly am not one who wants to see 
the birth rate decline in the United 
States to the point where it is exceeded 
by the death rate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill introduced by the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 837) to provide for the 
payment of gratuities to the parents of 
children hereafter born, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE RETIRE- 
MENT ACT RELATING TO TAX 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to amend the 
Civil Service Retirement Act. The bill 
merely provides that no annuity pay- 
ment shall be subject to any tax of any 
kind. Some of the annuitants have no 
income except a small annuity. The in- 
vestigation before the Civil Service 
Committee disclosed that many of them 
have annuities of $50, $60, or $70 a 
month, One lady from New York who 
is 70 years old testified that she was try- 
ing to live on $50 a month. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 838) to amend the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended, so as to exempt annuity pay- 
ments under such act from taxation, in- 
troduced by Mr. LANGER, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE RETIRE- 
MENT ACT RELATING TO ANNUITY 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I also . 
ask unanimous consent to introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to amend 
further the Civil Service Retirement Act 
approved May 29, 1930, as amended and 
approved May 24, 1942. This is simply 
an act of justice. One provision of the 
bill is as follows: i 


In the case of those who, before the enact- 
ment of this act, shall have been retired on 
annuity under the provisions of the act of 
May 22, 1920, as amended, or the act of May 
29, 1930, as amended, the annuity shall be 
recomputed and paid in accordance with the 
provisions of section 4 of this act. 


The next section provides: 

During the period beginning on the date 
of enactment of this act and ending 6 months 
after the cessation of hostilities in the pres- 
ent war, all annuities heretofore or hereafter 
awarded under the act of May 22, 1920, as 
amended, or the act of May 29, 1930, ‘as 
amended, shall be increased by 15 percent. 
Each such annuitant shall be paid only such 
increase as will not cause his aggregate an- 
nuity, exclusive of additional annuity pur- 
chased by an employee's voluntary contri- 
butions under the provisions of section 10 of 
the act of May 29. 1980, as amended, to ex- 
ceed a rate of $2,500 per annum. 


Mr. President, this bill would affect 
approximately 7,000 persons, some of 
whom are widows and some of whom are 
men formerly employed under the civil 
service, and who have retired. Before 
this war started some of them were re- 
ceiving $50 or $60 a month. They can- 
not posibly live on it. 

Every Member of the Senate remem- 
bers that in December 1943 we increased 
the pay of all Federal employees 15 per- 
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cent, but that did not apply to the old 
people who were no longer working and 
who were trying to exist on the pittances 
they were receiving before the war and 
before the increase in the cost of living. 

The bill which I have introduced sim- 
ply provides that those who are receiv- 
ing less than $2,500 a year—and, as I 
stated, some of them are receiving only 
$50. a month—shall also receive the ben- 
efit of the 15-percent increase. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 839) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to amend further the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, approved May 
29, 1930, as amended,” approved Jan- 
uary 24, 1842, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Civil Service. 


CONVICTION IN IMPEACHMENT CASES BY 
MAJORITY VOTE OF THE SENATE—PRO- 
POSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTI- 
TUTION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States to permit 
conviction in impeachment cases upon 
the concurrence of a majority of the 
Senators present. 

Mr. President, we have read a good 
deal in the newspapers to the effect that 


the House of Representatives wishes to . 


have something to say about the rati- 
fication of treaties. Several Senators 
have written articles which have been 
published in the newspapers, to the ef- 
fect that they Lelieve that a simple ma- 
jority of the Senate ought to be sufficient 
to ratify a treaty. The theory of the 
House of Representatives is that either 
a simple majority of the Senate should 
be sufficient, or that the treaty should be 
concurred in also by a majority of the 
House. 

If the Senate is to surrender the right 
which it now has under the Constitution, 
to reject a treaty by the votes of one- 
third of the Senators present plus one, 
I ask Senators why a simple majority 
of the Senate should not be sufficient for 
conviction in an impeachment case in- 
volving a civil officer such as a Federal 
judge. 

The other. day I looked at the records 
which were furnished me by the legisla- 
tive counsel. The records disclosé that 
only six Federal judges have been suc- 
cessfully impeached, the last one by one 
vote. Certainly if we are to adopt the 
rule that a thing so important as a 
treaty May be approved by a simple ma- 
jority vote of Senators, we should not 
require a vote of two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present to sustain a conviction in a 
case involving the impeachment of any 
public official. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, to per- 
mit conviction in impeachment cases 
upon concurrence of a majority of the 
Senators prosent, was received, read 
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twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SICK LEAVE FOR GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit a resolu- 
tion dealing with the Government Print- 
ing Office in the city of Washington. 
The resolution reads in part as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
of practices in the Government Printing Office 
relating to the granting of sick leave, par- 
ticularly to the refusal of the Public Printer 
to permit an employee to work on the sixth 
day of any workweek in which such em- 
ployee has been absent because of illness. 
The committee shall report to the Senate at 
the earliest practicable. date the results of 
such study and investigation, together with 
such recommendations as it deems advisable. 


Another part of the resolution merely 
provides for a transcript of any testi- 
mony which may be taken. 

Under the system now in operation at 
the Government Printing Office, a man 
or a woman working there may be sick 
1 day in the week. He may be anxious, 
in order to make both ends meet—be- 
cause the pay is very small—to work an 
extra day. At the present time the Pub- 
lic Printer will not permit him to do so. 
It is hoped that after the investigation 
provided for in the resolution a suitable 
measure may be drafted by the Commit- 
tee on Printing, to which I assume the 
resolution will be referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The resolution (S. 114) was referred to 
the Committee on Printing, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized and directed to con- 
duct a full and complete investigation of 
practices in the Government Printing Office 
relating to the granting of sick leave, par- 
ticularly the refusal of the Public Printer to 
permit an employee to work on the sixth day 
of any workweek in which such employee 
has been absent because of illness. The 
committee shall report to the Senate at the 
earliest practicable date the results of such 
study and investigation together with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of this study and investi- 
gation, the committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold 
such hearings, to sit and act at such times 
and places during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjourned periods of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, to employ such clerical and other assist- 
ants, to require by subpena or otherwise the 
attendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such correspondence, books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, to 
take such testimony, and to make such ex- 
penditures, as it deems advisable. The cost 
of stenographic services to report such hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words. The expenses of the com- 
mittee under this resolution, which shall not 
exceed $———, shall be paid from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman of the committee. 


DISCRIMINATION IN TREATMENT OF 
COAL MINERS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, last 
night I read a statement in the news- 
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paper to the effect that the Secretary of 
the Interior, Mr. Ickes, is now proposing 
to take over the coal mines unless “wild- 
cat” strikes are stopped. In that con- 
nection I invite the attention of Sena- 
tors to the Rrcorp about 3 weeks ago, 
which contains a speech delivered by 

John L. Lewis, which I had printed in the 

RECORD. 

Last year Mr. Lewis testified before a 
congressional committee that all the 
miners were begging for at that time was 
an opportunity to work 8 hours a day 
6 days a week, or 48 hours a week; so 
that they could earn enough money to 
keep body and soul together. I ask Sen- 
ators to bear that testimony in mind as 
I read an article published in Labor for 
August 5, 1944: 

SENTENCING OF COAL BARONS ALMOST BREAKS 
JUDGE'S HEART—NEW YORK JURIST APOLO- 
GIZES FOR IMPOSING MEAGER PENALTIES ON 
MEN WHO ADMITTED GOUGING CONSUMERS 
New Yoru, August 2—Federal Judge John 

Clark Knox, put on the bench by President 

Wilson a quarter of a century ago, was called 

upon this week to impose sentences on 28 

Pennsylvania anthracite coal companies 

which had virtually pleaded guilty to con- 

spiring to fix prices in violation of the Sher- 
man antitrust law, and it hurt him almost 
as much as it did the defendants. 

The companies, together with 26 officers, 
entered pleas of nolle contendere—which 
means they refused to contest—to a govern- 
ment suit filed last January. 

After suspending sentences on the indi- 
vidual defendants, Judge Knox, with an 
apology that was almost abject, imposed fines 
on the companies ranging from $750 to 
$5,000—a mere bagatelle compared with the 
tribute they had exacted from consumers, 
according to Government attorneys. 

Even these meager penalties pulled at the 
heartstrings of Judge Knox, who declared in 
passing sentences: 

“One might plausibly argue that the de- 
fendants, instead of being evil-minded male- 
factors, were animated by worthy motives 
and accomplished good ends.” 

Disregarding the fact that the companies 
and their officers had practically admitted 
the Government charges, Judge Knox de- 
clared he “doubted that the public had been 
made to suffer because of the misdeeds of 
the defendants.” 

And then just to make his solicitude ut- 
terly inexplicable to observers, Judge Knox 
warned the defendants that if they repeated 
the offenses and were again brought before 
his court, he would have to send them to 
jail. 


Mr. President, in connection with that 
article, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD, as a part of my 
remarks, pages 11, 15, 16, and 17 from 
the United Mine Workers Journal for 
March 15, 1945. I wish to explain that 
they do not comprise the entire article. 
The top part of it was previously print- 
ed in the Record at my request approxi- 
mately 2 weeks ago, and has been cut out. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lewis’ FACTUAL ANALYSIS or “TAKE-HOME 
hee SHOWS Workers Are “HOLDING THE 
AG” 
> 4 » . s 

And the coal industry knows something 
about the cutting of quality— 

“But the cost-plus racket alone has taken 
fifty billions from the people.” 
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Fifty billions is money derived from taxes 
paid on corporate earnings and taxes paid at 
the source by the workers of this country 
that they did not take home. 

“In addition to what they have taken for 
themselves, the war profiteers have cut the 
efficiency of production and hoarded so many 
workers on padded pay rolls as to create the 
appearance of a manpower shortage when 
there is no shortage. 

“This is the war that President Roosevelt 
promised nobody would make any money out 
of,” Á 

If you don’t mind ending a sentence with 
&@ preposition, 

“As to just how well the President's 
promise is holding good, the S. E. C, reports 

‘the net working capital of corporations has 
reached a new record of $46,500,000,000 as 
compared with $24,600,000,000 at the close of 
1939—-almost double. 

“But this discloses only in part the extent 
to which the rich are getting richer, for dur- 
ing the past 5 years the funded debts of 
corporations have been reduced by many bil- 
lions. Plant enlargements have been paid 
for and charged to maintenance. All sorts of 
tex-dodging tricks have been utilized to 
cover up profits converted into hidden assets 
in one form or another. Contingent funds 
total billions, 

“And then there is the matter of tax re- 
funds, which aggregated $1,800,000,000 as of 
June 1944, and are piling up at the rate of 
$200,000,000 every 8 months.” 

Did I hear any coal operator in America 
protest those billions of tax refunds to 
corporate industry? No, apparently not. 

“And on top of this there are many other 
avenues open to garner billions in the adjust- 
ment of Government contracts when the war 
ends, 

“Warren wants the law reenacted which 
formerly made it a criminal offense for Gov- 
ernment officials to quit their jobs to help 
private firms prosecute claims against the 
Government, This law was repealed when 
the present war came on. Evidently some 
smart fellows in the Government were even 
then getting ready to sell out Uncle Sam and 
prepared their immunity in advance. 

“Some of these fellows were in noncom- 
batant branches of the Army and Navy. 
Warren told a House committee: ‘You and I 
know men who were wearing the “uniform a 
few months back who now are out prosecut- 
ing big claims against the Government.’” 

It has long been a standard practice in 
Washington for the great corporations that 
maintain lobbies here to pass the word 
among the penurious division and depart- 
ment heads of Government where they have 
claims pending that if anybody wants a good 
job a little later on it will be available in 
that corporation at a higher salary, of course, 
than the Government was paying, and it does 
not hurt them in the allocation of Govern- 
ment contracts in having returns of billions 
of dollars of tax money—rather a savage in- 
dictment of what ig going on with the 
people's money in this country, made by a 
responsible officer of Government to the Con- 
gress, 

But we hear no outcry against it on the 
part of those who sit in places of power. 
Rather do we hear an outcry against the 
humble citizen who, through his organize- 
tion, is merely trylng to secure that degree 
of participation that will keep him going 
until this dreadful war ends and provide for 
is family in a halfway decent manner. 

In the minds of some people, we have bil- 
lions to squander but not one cent to give 
the mine workers upon whom this country 
depends. 

Let's examine the growth of take-home pay 
and equities for stockholders—and this 
means equity for stockholders in the coal 
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industry as compared to the equities for 
the workers of the country. Coal associa- 
tions and publicity representatives of the 
coal industry have, during the past several 
wage-negotiation periods, endeavored to 
prove to the public that percentagewise and 
in actual dollars and cents take-home pay, 
coal miners have fared far better than 
American workmen engaged in any other 
basic industry. They go back to 1932, the 
bottom of the depression years, when cut- 
throat competition had not only destroyed 
the livelihood of the coal miners, the credit 
of the merchants in the coal-mining towns, 
the value of coal properties, but impoverished 
the stockholders and capital structure of the 
coal industry and wiped the industry out as a 
taxpaying entity of the Government. They 
actually picture as a justifiable wage at that 
time the weekly starvation earnings of $13.91 
for less than half-time employment, and us- 
.ing this figure as a base index of 100, they 
attemp* to show that mine workers have 
received a wage increase of 268.9 percent, 
based on a weekly wage of $51.31, and 128.1 
percent on an hourly basis. The weekly wage 
figure used is a composite average of the pay 
received by all the supervisory forces, 
superintendents, coal miners, and all others 
working in and around the mines. 

Operators seldom mention the fact that 
the basic rate in coal mines is 81 per hour, 
that is, for underground work. Likewise, 
they never recall that, during the decade 
preceding the depression, the basic wage 
ecale was $7.50 a day. And, right now, they 
are hesitant in mentioning the fact that coal 
miners are working a 54-hour week—more 
than twice the working time that they per- 
formed in 1932, because then they didn't 
have the opportunity to work any more 
time. 

Since the operators have chosen the base 
period, let us make a comparison of the 
leverage of earnings as between corporations 
and individuals under wartime conditions, 
which is all revealing of how, under wartime, 
cost-plus contracts, the rich get richer and 
the poor get poorer. 

Take the case of U. S. Steel, which re- 
corded a deficit in 1932 of $71,175,705, and 
its earnings record, beginning with 1939 and 
including 1944. U. S. Steel is the great- 
est producer of coal represented in this 
joint conference; it uses more coal, employs 
more men, and buys more coal in the open 
markets of this country than any other single 
agency throughout the industry. Its finan- 
cial condition is important as related to the 
problems of this conference. Its power and 
influence in this conference may be a deter- 
mining factor in what this conference does, 
By reason of those facts the financial condi- 
tion of this organization and its record of 
earnings over this period and its present 
financial condition now is of the utmost and 
_controlling importance to the mining popu- 
lation of this country, and indirectly to every 
citizen. So, let us look at the figures. 


STEEL IS WELL HEELED FOR RAINY DAY 

In 1939 U. S, Steel Corporation paid divi- 
dends amounting to $25,220,000. In 1944 it 
paid dividends amounting to $60,033,000. 

In 1939 it had working capital of $431,988,- 
000. By 1944 it had increased that working 
capital to $552,311,000, which I think rough- 
ly is $120,000,000 of undivided profits added 
to its working capital—there for any purpose 
the corporation wishes, in addition to paying 
out the dividends mentioned. 

In 1939 the U. S. Steel Corporation had in 
a special reserve fund a little sum of 
$38,638,000. In the same special fund in 
1944 it had $195,000,000. 

In 1939 the funded debt of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation was $246,061,000. In 1944 the 
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U. S. Steel Corporation had reduced that 
funded debt to $99,115,009, which, conserva- 
tively, is some reduction from earnings from 
profit received on the sale of manufactured 
products. 

During these years the annual dividend 
payments have been more than doubled, reg- 
istering a total increase of $174,000,000 above 
the basis of the annual rate of that paid in 
1939, and totaling $325,385,000 from 1929 to 
1944 inclusive. 

Profits during this same period total $303,- 
676,000, while the funded debt was reduced 
from $246,000,000 to #99,000,000—a total of 
$145,000,000 reduction. 

Working capital increased from $431,988,- 
000 to $552,311,000—a net increase of $120,- 
323,000—while the special all-purpose book- 
keeping fooler and tax dodger, known as spe- 
cial reserve, increased from $38,638,000 to 
$195,000,000—a nifty net of $156,362,000 for 
a rainy day. 

Yes; one could stand a lot of rain with that 
amount of money. 

Thus, despite greatly increased taxes, in- 
creased plant facilities, higher cost of raw 
materials, maintenance of plant equipment, 
and the purchase of new machinery, U. 
S. Steel has during this 5-year period in- 
creased admitted assets of $421,685,000, which, 
added to dividends of $325,385,000, makes an 
over-all total take of $747,070,000. 

As an example of how corporations employ 
clever bookkeeping methods to cover hidden 
earnings, an examination of United States 
Steel's 1944 earnings shows that the corpo- 
ration set aside $30,000,000 to cover retro- 
active payments resulting from the W. L. B.'s 
differential wage award of from 4 to 6 cents 
per hour as between shifts. The facts are 
that the payment of this retroactive sum 
will adjust the corporate-tax base for 
U. S. Steel to the extent that the corpora- 
tion will have to pay only 84,300,000 of the 
total $30,000,000 sum involved. U. S. Steel 
can deduct the remainder from its tax 
obligations to the Government, just the same 
as the coal operators are going to deduct 
from their tax obligations 60 percent of the 
$60,000,000 that it is going to take to pay 
labor's participating royalty. The leading 
stock-brokerage statistical service estimates 
the cost of the steel wage-differential increase 
to the industry as a whole at $75,000,000 a 
year, but points out that the actual net cost, 
after tax offsets, will be only $14,000,600 a 
year. 

To meet future increased labor costs re- 
sulting from the W. L, B. fringe-wage in- 
crease, the O. P. A. promptly increased steel 
prices, to become effective on shipments as 
of January 11, 1945, as follows: 

1, Hot rolled carbon plates, produced to 
sheared mill or universal mili width and 
length tolerances, 10 cents per 100 pounds. 

2. Hot rolled carbon steel sheets, 10 cents 
per 100 pounds. 

8. Galvanized sheets, roofing and siding, 
15 cents per 100 pounds. 

4. Nails and staples, other than galvanized, 
25 cents per 100 pounds. 

5. Rails, all types and grades, $3 per gross 
ton. 

Further increases are promised as soon as 
an industry-wide cost survey is completed. 
Increases, according to the O. P, A,, “will be 
provided for other iron and steel products 
that are being produced at an out-of-pocket 
loss, and, at the same time, the present 
‘interim’ increases will be given a final ad- 
jJustment”—upward, no doubt. 

I read you the following tables of earn- 
ings, dividends, sales, reserves, and working 
capital of U. 8. Steel from 1939 to 1844: 
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ings of $1,661,000. And it shows here, as 
it does with many other coal companies, 
that the earnings of the holding companies 
are shrunken and built up to protect ex- 
tended investments embraced in subsidiary 
corporations not yet achieving thelr maxi- 
mum earning power. 

With respect to coal companies these fig- 
ures ofttimes fail to give the whole picture. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co., in 1943 hed earn- 
ings, ending September 30, 1943, of $2,570,- 


[From Business Week of February 10, 1945] 

1939 1940 1941 1942 | 1943 19441 
Sales.. $904, 152 | $1, 076, 471 | $1, 620, 515 | $1, 862,952 | $1, 972,345 | $2,082, 010 

Federal taxes. 12, 975 26, 300 118, 700 153, 070 31 63, 
po) SERS RC OR ATN BERT SRT: SIR ee 25, 000 ‘i 25, 000 25, 000 
‘et income.. 41, 120 102, 211 116, 171 71, 249 62, 632 60, 203 
Dividends..2..-.. 220 60, 083 60, 033 60, 033 60, 033 60, 033 
Working capital +.. 431, 988. 471, 330 495, 704 515, 068 519, 342 552, 311 
Special reserves 2... a 38, 638 39, 247 72,499 100, 181 126, 567 2195, 000 

Funded debt ?_...........-2.....--.---- 246, O61 , 666 193, 295 151, 909 136, 660 99, 115 ‘on 
! Preliminary report. ? On Dee, 31. * Estimated. 


I will be interested indeed when the repre- 
sentative of the U. S. Steel Corporation 
arises on this floor and says to this con- 
ference that it can't pay the increases asked 
by the mine workers, in the face of that 
astounding and astonishing financial record. 


U. M. W. A. STANDS FOR INDUSTRIAL PROSPERITY 


Understand the mine workers correctly, 
please. They have no objection to the U. 8. 
Steel Corporation or any other corporation 
conducting a prosperous business. They 
want its investors to have a return. They 
want to encourage free enterprise and busi- 
ness initiative, but the coal miners of this 
country want the right to live also while this 
is being done. They want the right to eat 
and have shelter and to provide for their 
families and also to provide for that rainy 
day that the U. S. Steel Corporation has pro- 
vided for. 

And do you know what the rainy day is 
that the steel corporation has in mind? 
That is the post-war period of economic con- 
vulsions in America that nearly sunk the 
U. S. Steel Corporation after the crash in 
1929, and they are looking forward to an- 
other one, and they are openly and admittedly 
saying they must have funds set aside to carry 
that corporation through that period of non- 
earning and no business and unemployment 
and high taxes. And we agree that they 
ought to have the right to make that pro- 
vision and set aside that rainy-day fund, 
but we ask the U. S. Steel Corporation and 
all others similarly situated and their rep- 
resentatives in this conference to accede to 
these mine workers the same right—and if 
you don’t accede it we will take that right 
anyhow. 

I will read additional corporations which 
are representative in this Government, show- 
ing how they have fared in take-home money 
between 1932 and 1943. It is a small list, 
but it is representative. I can’t burden you 
by reading all the list, it is too large; it 
would be repetitious, it would be burden- 
some. These convey the thought and these 
demonstrate what is being done. 

The Erie Railroad Co. in 1932 operated on 
the basis of a deficit of $3,142,997. In other 
words, its stockholders did not get any money, 
and the net assets of the company were re- 
duced by that amount. The value of their 
stock shrunk to that degree—I mean, the 
book value, not the market value. 

In 1948, the Erie Railroad earned $12,069,- 
303—I mean figured out in profits and divi- 
dends. It does not show what it earned, it 
does not show what it set aside, it does not 
show what is secreted, it does not show what 
it charged off on multitudinous items. It 
just shows their dividends, and from three 
million minus to twelve million plus—not 
bad for the Erie. 

Wheeling and Lake Erie Railway in 1932 
earned $435,000, payable in dividends. In 
1943 it paid out $3,930,129—nearly four mil- 
lion: 

Armour & Co., which sells food and things 
to eat, had a deficit of $2,526,000 in 1932 and 
earned $11,445,499 in 1943. 

Wilson & Co. earned $51,326 in 1932 and 
$7,403,182 in 1943. 


General Motors Corporation earned $230,- 
000 in 1932—well, $599 extra—and in 1943 
General Motors earned $149,780,000. 

Hudson Motor Car Co. had a deficit of $5,- 
429,000 in 1932 and earned $1,637,000 in 1943. 

Packard Motor Car Co., a deficit of $6,- 
824,000 in 1932, and $4,000,000 plus in 1943. 

Studebaker Corporation, a deficit of $8,- 
254,000 in 1922, and earnings of $2,835,000 in 
1943. 

The Island Creek Coal Co. earned $934,650 
in 1932, and in 1943 it earned $2(244,000. 
That is the company that just recently had 
its prices raised in company stores by the 
O. P. A., which we will talk about later. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation had a 
deficit of $4,471,000 in 1933 and a profit of 
$9,512,000 in 1943. 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation had a deficit 
of $19,404,000 in 1932 and a profit of $32,124,- 
000 in 1943 after all its charges. 

Inland Steel, which has coal mines repre- 
sented in this conference, like Bethlehem, 
like Jones & Laughlin, had a deficit of $3,320,- 
000 in 1932 and earnings of $10,801,000 in 
1943. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. had a 
deficit of $13,272,000 in 1932 and earnings of 
$8,037,000 in 1943. That is after provision 
for contingencies of $1,650,000 in 1943, which 
would run up those earnings. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad had a 
deficit of $6,334,000 in 1932 and earnings of 
$30,509,000 in 1943. These figures may be 
boring and commonplace to some of the 
operators who are here, but they are reveal- 
ing and astounding to the coal miners who 
are present. They will be read with interest 
back in the mining communities. 

Illinois Central, with a deficit of $3,500,000 
in 1932, went up to earnings of $25,000,000 
plus in 1943. Now, that is good management, 
that is taking advantage of a situation— 
capital S. 

Pennsylvania Railroad increased its earn- 
ings from $9,000,000 plus in 1932 to $85,000,- 
000 plus in 1943. 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway had a 
deficit of $453,000 plus in 1932 and earnings 
of $1,400,000 in 1943. 

New York Central had a deficit of $18,000,- 
000 plus in 1932 and earnings of $62,000,000 
plus in 1943. 

The Reading Co—not the Reading Rail- 
road—had earnings of $4,000,000 in 1932 and 
$11,800,000 in 1943. 

Here are some coal-company figures, just 
taken at random: 2 

Truax-Traer Coal Co. had earnings of $1,- 
025,000 in 1943 and earnings of $1,133,000 in 
1944. 

Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke, earnings of 
$49,082 in 1943, $71,000 in 1944. 

West Virginia Coal & Coke, earnings of 
$635,405 in 1943, after provision for con- 
tingencies of $100,000, and earnings of $1,- 
033,000 in 1944, 

Clinchfield Coal Corporation, earnings of 
$602,000 in 1944. 

Consolidation Coal Co., for the first 9 
months of 1944 had earnings of $2,469,000; 
Consolidation Coal and subsidiaries for the 
year 1943, consolidated balance sheet, earn- 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical, for 9 months 
ending September 30, 1944, $302,000, and for 
the year ending September 30, 1943, $750,000. 

Pond Creek Poahontas Co., earnings for 
the year 1943, $556,900. 

United Electric Coal Co.'s earnings for 1943, 
$742,000, and for 1944, $837,000. 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, the Kop- 
pers Coal Division, in 1938 had earnings of 
$272,000, and in 1948, $3,119,000. 

Peabody Coal Co. in 1933 had a deficit of 
$417,000; in 1943 it earned $1,910,000, and 
in 1944, $1,952,000. 

Koppers Coal Division is another one of 
those companies that recently arranged to 
have the prices in its company stores in- 
creased in accordance with an arrangement 
they made with O. P. A., and the following 
are the price increases resulting from O. P. A.'s 
reclassification of coal-company stores, by 
which they removed from group III a lower 
bracket, to group I, the highest of the retail 
profit-margin brackets. The price increases 
range from 5 to 45 percent upon the different 
commodities they sell, which, of course, are 
very largely articles of food, clothing, and 
household essentials. It applies to 9 com- 
pany stores owned by the Island Creek Coal 
Co., and 33 company stores ‘owned by the 
Koppers company. Both of these concerns 
are well financed, well operated, with great 
financial resources and doing well, yet they 
were able to come to Washington and arrange 
at this time and under these circumstances 
that they would be privileged to recover a 
larger percentage of the earnings of their 
employees who deal in theirgompany stores 
by being able to charge them more for their 
goods. 

Who was it said something about “rolling 
‘em back"?. We don’t know how it was ar- 
ranged; we have no knowledge of the secret 
arrangements that were made to the officials 
of Government to enable Jim Francis to 
have this deal put over in Washington— 
Francis, of course, being the Island Creek 
Coal Co., or an executive of it. 


PRICE GYP WILL EXTEND TO ALL FIELDS 


We recognize, of course, that this increase 
of the company stores of these two corpora- 
tions is the forerunner of a general increase 
allowable to all company stores in the mining 
regions of this country, because certainly the 
Government cannot withhold from other citi- 
zens similarly situated for too long a time 
the same privileges accorded to Mr. Francis 
and the associate Koppers corporation. 
Roughly speaking, there are about 3,600 com- 
pany stores in the mining industry—I mean 
the coal-mining industry. Two of them have 
got these increases. The mine workers were 
not privileged to have a hearing on this 
subject. The transactions took place in 
secret, through secret connivance with Gov- 
ernment officials, and we had no knowledge 
of it until it was launched and announced, 
like a blow in the face. 

Of course, we are alarmed, because ob- 
viously this action is the precursor of a 
general increase in the price of commodities 
essential to life in the company stores of 
this country, and, by the same token, when 
that is done, of course, it will be necessary 
to permit the independent merchant in the 
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same area where they exist to have similar 
privileges. 

There is the economic and social crime 
that has been perpetrated upon the miners 
of these regions that have to deal with the 
Koppers company stores and with the Island 
Creek Coal Co. stores, and we have every 
reason to believe that this regrouping will 
be extended to other companies. 

It is merely symbolic of what is occurring 
in American industry under present condi- 
tions. It means that the investors are get- 
ting teke-home money and that the workers 
of this country are not getting very much 
to take home, and if they are able to take it 
home they can’t keep it at home very long, 
because somebody will have to go to the com- 
pany store and pay these prices, so the Island 
Creek Coal Co. and the Koppers Coal Di- 
vision can pay larger dividends to their in- 
yestors and send more men to joint confer- 
ences to work against coal miners’ achieving 
more take-home money. That is what it 
amounts to. 

Yet, notwithstanding that action, provoc- 
ative as it was, gratuitously insulting as it 
was to men who have to work for a living 
under a frozen-wage structure, the mine 
workers refrained from asking for an in- 
crease of their base-wage structure, and 
they come to this conference showing a re- 
straint that at least should be considered as 
being commendable. 

I shall anxiously await the rising in this 
conference of spokesmen for the coal oper- 
ators to plead the poverty of the industry and 
the penury of the coal industry against the 
wage proposals of the United Mine Work- 
ers, made in 1945. I have been interested 
today in reading in some newspapers the re- 
actions of some operators to the proposals of 
the United Mine Workers, how quickly they 
arrive at an impromptu decision that the 
mine workers’ program will cost $2 a ton 
or more, and therefore, it is unworthy. If 
it costs money they are against it. If it 
makes money, of course, they are for it—for 
themselves. 

As a matter of fact, that is the customary 
procedure of #he operators, to immediately 
arise and in a loud voice say that the mine 
workers’ wage proposals will cost so many 
hundred million dollars, that they will sad- 
die an additional burden on the backs of the 
coal-consuming public that as guardians of 
the public welfare they must protest the 
additional outrage of the mine workers’ re- 
ceiving any more money for their labor or 
services than they have in the past. I sup- 
pose when they say that they fell more 
righteous, and I think that the rich some- 
times like to feel righteous, because I read 
somewhere that it is easier for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle—to go 
somewhere, I have forgotten where. 

With respect to labor’s participating royal- 
ty, it is said that it will cost $60,000,000, and 
therefore it is not virtuous. Well, even if it 
did cost $60,000,000 per annum, it is virtuous, 
because it will add to the years of life of 
hundreds of thousands of men; because it 
will lessen the burden of sorrow and tragedy 
that bears heavily upon the men in the 
mines; because it will liquidate the obliga- 
tion which society owes to the men who serve 
society; because it will add to the efficiency 
of the industry, and because it won't cost the 
coal operators a single, solitary cent, and 
they have no warrant for any attitude of 
hostility toward this proposal. 

Any schoolboy knows that 10 cents a ton 
on 600,000,000 tons of production is $60,000,- 
060. That is not what the operators will 
have to pay, not at all. The $60,000,000 will 
be offset by tax adjustments with the Gov- 
ernment on the basis of the present earning 
capacity of the industry and its corporate 
units, to the amount of 60 percent, or a re- 
duction of $36,000,000 from this $60,000,000 
that the coal operators will not have to pay. 
The remaining $24,000,000 of the amount is 
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the equivalent of 4 cents a ton upon the pro- 
duction of 600,000,000 tons, as affecting the 
consumers’ total destination price, and the 
cost to the consumers of this tonnage of coal 
is something like $4,200,000,000. The cost at 
destination to the consumer will be the rela- 
tionship of 24 to 42, or the relationship of 
4 to 7, which amounts to something infini- 
tesimally less than six-tenths of 1 percent 
increase to the consumers’ coal bill—some- 
thing less than two-thirds of 1 percent in- 
crease in cost at destination to consumers’ 
prices. And then they say it will cost $60,- 
000,000. 


THE INDUSTRY SHOULD PROTECT ITS WORKERS 


The coal operators have no intention of 
paying that when it is agreed to. They are 
going to pass it on to the public if there is 
anything left to pass on. For years I have 
been hoping that the coal operators of this 
country, sometime, just once, perhaps, would 
find themselves capable of taking an afirma- 
tive position on some question of great mag- 
nitude and great importance to the men who 
man this industry. My hopes on that ques- 
tion have not as yet come true, but I am 
going to live in hope that in this conference, 
at this time, these men who represent this 
production and the investment of the coal 
industry may justify their life’s work by vol- 
untarily acceding to a proposal which they 
know, in their minds and in their hearts, is 
justified from every social and economic 
standpoint, and that it is within the ability 
of the industry to pay, and it is warranted at 
this time. 

The manpower of the Coal industry is be- 
ing reduced, it is being worn out by the hard 
work of the men remaining in the industry, 
the long hours, the bad air, the bad condi- 
tions, the constant expenditures of physical 
injury, the nervous strain from working in 
the hazards of the industry. They are wear- 
ing out, and the manpower is being reduced— 
being reduced by death and by injury and by 
the constant currying of the industry for 
manpower for the armed forces which is go- 
ing on now. We are not going to have many 
coal miners for a very long time. You can't 
make coal miners. The coal industry has no 
sources of supply for its manpower. When 
aman is killed or taken away, or his back is 
broken or his flesh is burned from his bones, 
we have no replacements in the mines. 

The young men have gone far afield and 
they are carrying the flag in the strange 
countries of the earth. ‘They do not go to 
the mines, and no intelligent workmen in 
any other industry will come into the coal 
mines. First, because he values his life and 
his safety too much, and, secondly, he is un- 
trained, and, third, he can’t afford to leave 
his industry to come into the low-paid mining 
industry. 

So the manpower is being dissipated and 
production will fall. The Secretary of the 
Interior has issued a statement saying that 
it will be 50,000,000 tons short of require- 
ments this year. I don’t know how accurate 
he might be. He has sometimes been in- 
accurate, but that is what he says, and he 
used the public money to get the information 
upon which he bases the statement. 

What are we going to do for coal in this 
country? Hadn’t we better preserve the 
miners we now have? Hadn’t we better give 
them the necessary medical and surgical 
attention that they need? They are not 
getting it now. It is a slipshod method. I 
could talk for an hour on the strange and 
improper conditions that exist with relation 
to the medical attention to our people in the 
mifiing industry. I could talk about the 
farming out of medical profits and medical 
contracts and the character of the services 
that medical attention. It is self-evident, 
and the amounts paid by the mine workers for 
that medical attention. It is self-evident, 
it is known to the industry. There isno man 
here within the sound of my voice who does 
not recognize those facts, 


“or not, like it or not, it is there. 
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So why not preserve those men in a ca- 
pacity to serve? Why not remove from their 
minds the horror that tomorrow they may 
be killed by the fall of a hanging rock or 
by the terrible ravages of a burning mine 
explosion that tears through the galleries of 
the mines? Why not remove that fear from 
their minds so that they will know if that 
occurs—and.it may—their families will be 
protected with proper insurance and proper 
provision and their children will not become 
public charges in some instances. 

Those, after all, are things that constantly 
haunt the minds of mature men and women 
who have family responsibilities, Believe it 
It is the 
age-old desire for security—security not for 
one’s self but security for one’s loved ones. 
Let the question of a few dollars, a few 
thousand, a few million dollars stand in the 
"way of giving that security to these men who 
serve in this fashion now? I call upon the 
industry, and I call upon the American peo- 
ple, to stand up and pay their obligations to 
the men who serve them in this mining in- 
dustry. Any consideration of profits, any 
consideration of the selfish, craving desire 
for money cannot be permitted to stand in 
the way of this consideration. The industry 
is in position to do it now more so than it 
has ever been, and it should be done—it 
should be done. 

I compliment the mine workers of the 
country upon their conservative action in 
formulating a program that so clearly ex- 
emplifies their restraint, that emphasizes 
their patriotism, that exhibits their desire 
to serve, and it should be an object lesson 
to this collective-bargaining conference that 
we hope to resolve these questions here. 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY DEVELOP- 
MENT — CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
SENATOR AIKEN AND NEW ENGLAND 
COAL DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the New 
England Coal Dealers’ Association has 
sent to me, and I assume to the other 
Senators from New England, a letter 
containing a copy of resolutions adopted 
by its board of directors in opposition to 
the St. Lawrence seaway. These reso- 
lutions show such a complete lack of 
familiarity on the part of the directors 
of the New England Coal Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation with what the St. Lawrence sea- 
way is or what it would do, that I have 
written a letter to the president of the 
association setting forth the real facts in 
regard to the St. Lawrence seaway. I 
ask unanimous consent to have a copy 
of the letter I received as well as a copy 
of my reply printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New ENGLAND COAL DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Inc., 
Boston, Mass., February 20, 1945. 
Hon. GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: The directors of the 
New England Coal Dealers’ Association, at a 
meeting held at the Parker House, Boston, 
Mass., February 16, 1945, unanimously passed 
the following resolution: 

“Be it resolved, That the New England Coal 
Dealers’ Association, represented by its offi- 
cers and a quorum of its directors in meeting 
assembled at Boston, Mass., this 16th day 
of February 1945 hereby records its earnest 
and unalterable opposition to the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence waterway and power 
project; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be spread upon the minutes of this associa- 
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tion and that copies thereof be sent to the 
Governor of each of the New England States 
and to the United States Senators and the 
Members of Congress from the New England 
States.” 

This association is a nonprofit corporation, 
existing under the laws of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, with a membership 
of 709 equipped retail fuel dealers through- 
out the 6 New England States. Its mem- 
bers employ thousands of workers in their 
yards and on their trucks, pay millions of 
dollars of taxes annually to State and Fed- 
eral agencies, have millions of dollars in- 
vested in real estate and equipment, and 


supply the entire New England territory with, 


a vital necessity of life—fuel. 

In taking this action, the directors were 
actuated by the following considerations: 

1. The proposal is uneconomic. Even with 
governmental freedom from taxes and finance 
charges, the enterprise cannot possibly be 
self-supporting. To saddie the country as a 
whole with the huge initial costs and deficit 
financing for a project which can benefit at 
best a limited section of the country is un- 
sound. 

2. As a waterway, the project will be of 
little benefit to the shipping interests of the 
country. The proposed depth of water is not 
sufficient to permit the passage of ships of 
the United States Maritime Commission. 
This limitation will necessarily throw the 
traffic into the hands of foreign shipping 
interests, 

3. The area to be benefited by the pro- 
posed waterway is already adequately served 
by existing transportation facilities. To set 
up facilities which will further divert traffic 
from existing railroad lines is dangerous from 
a national security standpoint. The railroads 
‘must be maintained at all costs. 

4. It is uneconomical to construct artificial 
waterways which can at best be used for only 
6 months out of the year. 

5. The possibility that additional tonnages 
of cheap foreign fuel may be made available 
to a large section of the country will further 
‘complicate a most serious domestic coal- 
mining situation. 

For these and other reasons the New Eng- 
land Coal Dealers’ Association has gone on 
record by formal resolution as being strong- 
ly opposed to the construction of the St. 
Lawrence water and power project, and urges 
you to exert your utmost efforts to prevent 
its adoption. 

Very truly yours, 
J. L. JOHNSON, 
President. 


Aprin 4, 1945. 
J. LEONARD JOHNSON, 
President and Chairman, New England 
Coal Dealers Association, Boston, Mass. 

Dean Mr. JOHNSON: I have your circular 
letter of February 20 transmitting a resolu- 
tion of the directors of the New England Coal 
Dealers Association against the St. Lawrence 
project. 

You state in your letter the grounds upon 
which the directors took such action. I have 
carefully looked over this reasoning and must 
confess that I am disturbed by the super- 
ficiality of the arguments upon which such 
an important step has been taken. You give 
five considerations which have actuated your 
directors, and I shall briefly comment on 
each. 

First, you state that the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect is uneconomical, that it cannot possibly 
be self-supporting. This is inaccurate, for 
official studies conducted by the Department 
of Commerce under Herbert Hoover and Jesse 
Jones, both gentlemen incidentally not given 
to unsound ideas, have indicated that the 
savings in transportation costs would be 
many times the annual overhead and oper- 
‘ating expenses of the seaway. Studies of the 
power project by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and the New York Power Authority simi- 
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larly prove that the savings to the consumers 
of the electricity would be more than ample 
to meet the cost of power and will save in 
addition some $26,000,000 a year to the people 
of New York and adjacent territory. In a 
word, your first point is simply inaccurate. 
Gov. Tom Dewey recently proposed that New 
York and Ontario build the seaway and power 
project on a self-liquidating basi# if the 
Federal Government fails to act. 

Secondly, you state that the seaway would 
be of little benefit to the shipping interests 
of the country, because the depth of the 
water is not sufficient to permit the passage 
of ships of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission. This limitation you state will thro 
the traffic into the hands of foreign shipping 
interests. This subject is thoroughly covered 
in part IT of the St. Lawrence survey of the 
Department of Commerce, copy of which I 
am sending you herewith. The Maritime 
Commission has been building ships of dif- 
ferent sizes and drafts. Some ships draw 
over 27 feet; others less than that. But as 
far as the operating efficiency of those ships 
in the 27-foot channels of the St. Lawrence 
route is concerned, there is no doubt but the 
ships can be used profitably. A study of ships 
entering and leaving any of our harbors, and 
of those passing through the Panama Canal, 
will easily prove to you that ships are not 
always loaded down to the limit of their 
registered draft. Furthermore, proper con- 
trol over the loading of fuel and stores at 
Montreal will save. as much as 2% feet from 
the loaded draft of the ships. A full cargo 
is not necessarily one that utilizes every foot 
of registered draft nor is an economically 
paying cargo one that pulls the ship down 
to the water line. An unbiased opinion as to 
what ships can go up the St: Lawrence would 
show that the Maritime Commission ships 
would be able to utilize the St. Lawrence sea- 
way even when their registered draft is above 
27 fect by the proper scheduling of loadings 
of coal, naval stores, and cargo between Great 


‘Lakes harbors and Montreal. 


As for foreign ships, to which you refer, 
after this war most foreign countries will be 
able to operate any significant number of 
ships only to the extent that the United 
States will turn over to them surplus ships, 


‘and only to the extent that we help them in 


building new ones. In either case, because 
we want them to have and use ships, I sup- 
pose we shall-welcome them into our harbors 
on all three coasts of the United States. I 
am yet to learn of an adequate reason why 
such ships should not come to our fourth 
coast line in the North, just as they do into 
our harbors on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific 
coasts. Let me quote from the official opinion 
of the whole United States Maritime Com- 
mission approving the St. Lawrence project: 

“There can be little doubt but that the 
projected seaway would benefit oceangoing 
transportation in merchant vessels in both 
the foreign and domestic trades, since the 
seaway would open to such vessels thou- 
sands of miles of additional coast line and 
would permit them direct access to one of 
the most highly industrialized and agricul- 
turally prolific regions in the United States.” 

In the third place, you state that the area 
to be served by the waterway is already ade- 
quately served by existing transportation 
facilities and that to set up the facilities 
which would further divert traffic from exist- 
ing railroad lines is dangerous from a na- 
tional security standpoint. The railroads, 
you say, must be maintained at all costs. I 
shall not quarrel with anyone who states that 
we need our railroads not only from a na- 
tional security point of view but also for our 
daily commerce and traffic in peacetime. I 
would be happier, of course, if we had had 
more adequate railroad service in World Wars 
Nos. 1 and 2, and I would even be more 
favorably inclined if their rates were lower. 
The St. Lawrence seaway does not raise the 
question of the security and stability of our 
railroad system. .That issue is based upon a 
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complete misapprehension and is the prod- 
uct of false propaganda. The total capacity 
of the proposed St. Lawrence seaway is 25,- 
000,000 tons, of which normally 9,000,000 tons 
already move on the existing 14-foot canals, 
which give us additional capacity of another 
16,000,000 tons of new traffic. Just how can 
anyone argue that 16,600,000 tons of water- 
borne traffic would ruin our railroads whose 
traffic is over 1,000,000,000 tons a year is sim- 
ply beyond comprehension. Furthermore? 
with the growth of our country the additional 
traffic which will go by the St. Lawrence sea- 
way need not and will not be a diversion of 
traffic from existing railroads, but will be 
new commerce not now in existence. 

Even with the construction of the St. 
Lawrence project the railroads would have to 
expand their equipment and their services to 
meet future requirements. And the St. 
Lawrence project will save railroads the 
necessity of maintaining idle equipment in 
the winter months because the peak of 
trafic on railroads comes In August, Sep- 
tember, and October. During these months, 
the low-cost bulk cargo of the Middle West 
could take to the ships over the St. Lawrence 
River, 

Your fourth point requires only brief 
comment. The length of the navigation sea- 
son on the St. Lawrence is not 6 months but 
approximately from the last week of April to 
the first week of December, which is a little 
more than 7 months of the year. The average 
navigation season in the 20 years 1920-39 
‘was 237 days on the St. Lawrence and the 
shortest navigation season during those years 
was 219 days. 

The fifth point concerns the danger of 
importation of cheap foreign fuel into 
American ports. This point, I. assume, you 
are most directly concerned with. You state 
that additional tonnage of cheap foreign 


‘fuel may be made available to a large sec- 


tion of the country and that this will fur- 
ther complicate a most serious domestic coal 
mining situation, I am a little startled to 
find this assertion coming from one who 
presumably is in the center of the coal busi- 
ness in one of our great ports on the At- 
lantic. Boston, as you know, has excellent 
harbor facilities and is as near to cheap for- 
eign fuel resources, presumably English coal, 
as any port in the United States. If the 
danger to which you refer were at all likely, 
one would assume that Boston would be one 
of the great coal-producing centers in the 
country. The greatest market for coal is in 
the coastal States along the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts. In 1940 it is estimated that the 


-States from Maine to Texas in this coastal 


region required for consumption 142,000,000 
short tons of coal. Here was presumably a 
very attractive market for foreign coal with 
no obstacles in our harbors and no tariffs 
preventing foreign producers from dumping 
coal in this market at ballast rates. And yet 
the total imports of coal of all kinds in 1940 
were only 507,360 short tons, of which 254,719 
tons were via Atlantic ports, 140 tons via Gulf 
ports, 37,061 tons via Pacific ports, none via 
the Great Lakes, and the remaining 215,440 
tons by land. 

Although it may be objected that 1940 
was not a normal year, estimates show that 
in 1929 these same States consumed 133,000,- 
000 tons and that the imports were 602,960 
tons. In fact, it is important to note that, 
in general, imports of coal have gradually 
declined during the past several decades. 

I am sure, Mr. Johnson, that you know of 
these facts as you are well acquainted with 
the coal business in New England as well 
as in the rest of the country. If in fact there 
were any danger of foreign coal being dumped 
in the United States in any appreciable quan- 
tities, I would not be amiss in assuming that 
you would be in Washington overnight claim- 
ing protection against such ruinous invasion 
of our markets. But we have not found it 
necessary to put a tariff on coal because 
there is no such danger. New England is 
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one of the best markets for coal and one 
where the price of coal is among the highest 
in the country because of the long rail hauls 
involved in bringing coal to homes and fac- 
tories up there. Yet we have not had to fear 
competition from coal produced by foreign 
labor and dumped at ballast rates. By what 
reasoning then can you argue that the Great 
Lekes district which is much closer to the 
coal mines of Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
«and Ilinois, than even Boston, could be in- 
vaded by foreign coal? The only argument 
heretofore presented is that outgoing ships 
would carry grains and, without bulk cargoes 
to bring back from Europe, will come loaded 
with coal as ballast. Eut the same unbalance 
of cargo between east-, and west-bound traf- 
fic exists out of Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, New Orleans, and Houston as 
it does from Montreal and as it would from 
Great Lakes ports. Ships now come back 
from Europe in ballast to ocean points with- 
out bringing coal because they cannot com- 
pete with us on price. Why would it be 
easier for ships to take coal in ballast into 
the Great Lakes area than it is to bring it 
now into New York and Boston? 

I have written this letter at length be- 
cause it disturbs me greatly that misinforma- 
tion should be disseminated, unwittingly 
perhaps, through such distinguished and 
patriotic organizations as the New England 
Coal Dealers Association. I am sending 
copies of this letter to the other members of 
your board of. directors for I wish them to 
know how I feel about this particular issue. 
I am ready to listen and will weigh carefully 
and sympathetically any representations of 
our citizens in New England based on a cor- 
rect statement of facts. 

Sincerely yours. 


THE DANGER OF GOLD INFLATION 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the Wall 
Street Journal of New York under date 
of April 2 carried about two columns 
with reference to the development of a 
new gold field in South Africa which may 
have some bearing on our consideration 
of several suggestions that will be be- 
fore the Senate in the near future. One 
of the morning newspapers published in 
Washington in today’s issue remarks 
that the United States is committed to 
buy from Russia $2,000,000,000 in gold 
at $35 an ounce. 

These items have prompted a short 
statement which I should like to read 
into the Recorp at this time, because I 
think it bears on questions which are 
under consideration at the moment: 


The Bretton Woods agreement creating an 
International Monetary Fund, combined with 
amazing news from South Africa, is bring- 
ing us face to face with the problem of the 
inflation of our currency by gold production 
on an hitherto incredible scale. Lord Keynes 
recognized this danger when he wrote in his 
proposal for an International Clearing Un- 
ion that we need a quantum of international 
currency not determined in an unpredictable 
and irrelevant manner as, for example, by 
the technical progress of the gold indus- 
try. Subsequent events have confirmed his 
warning which was ignored in preparing the 
final draft of the Bretton Woods agreement. 

‘In the Wall Street Journal of April 2, 
1945, there is published an article by its Lon- 
don correspondent which deals with recent 
developments of the gold mining industry 
in South Africa. This article describes the 
West Rand field which gives promise of 
being twice the size of the original Rand, 
and also describes the Orange Free State 
field which, though very new, already has 
led competent mining authorities to believe 
that its production will rival that of the old 
Rand. The Orange Free State field even 
now is said to have half a dozen embryo 
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mines capable of producing from 400,000 to 


500,000 ounces of gold annually, if present ~ 


indications are confirmed by shaft sinking. 
In the ‘West Rand field, where development 
is more, advanced, one of the producing 
mines, known colloquially as the “Blyvoor,” 
is said to be one of the richest gold mines 
ever discovered. 

In 1%1 the estimated world production of 
gold, outside the U. S. S. R. for which no 
statistics are available, was $1,288,945,000, of 
which South Africa produced $504,268,000 
(Federal Reserve Bulletin, March 1945, p. 281). 
If these new fields should double, or treble, 
South African production the problem of 
marketing this output will be acute. 

One of the dangers of the Bretton Woods 
agreement setting up an International 
Monetary Fund is that it gives an interna- 
tional body, controlled by the major. gold- 
producing nations of the world, other than 
the United States, and their economic satel- 
lites, power to require the United States to 
buy gold which it does not want, under the 
terms of article VII, section 2, which pro- 
vides: 

“The fund may, if it deems such action ap- 
propriate to replenish its holdings of any 
member's currency, take either or both of 
the following steps:” 


The first step is perhaps not appli- 
cable. The second step is as follows: 


“2. Require the member to sell its cur- 
Tency to the fund for gold.” 

Our currency could be inflated by the con- 
tinued purchase of gold because it has been 
the practice of the United States Treasury 
to pay for gold by obtaining credits through 
the procedure of printing Federal Reserve 
gold certificates, which are deposited in the 
Federal Reserve banks. The more gold we 
buy the more money we print. 

The United States Treasury recognizes the 
inflationary aspects of continued purchases 
of gold by this method. The cure for this 
difficulty, which it tried from December 1936 
to April 1938, was to borrow money to pay 
for the gold. It hardly seems practical to 
suggest that we should increase the burden 
of our national debt to pay for foreign gold 
which we do not need, or want, particularly 
when the supply is to be so greatly in- 
creased. Furthermore, if the money were 


.borrowed from the banks of the Nation, it 


would have substantially the same infia- 
tionary effect as the method now in use. 

The Bretton Woods agreement creating an 
international monetary fund would deprive 
us of the ability to refuse to buy unneeded 
gold, which is the sensible way to meet the 
problem, and is a method which was suc- 
cessfully used by Sweden and other neutral 
nations during World War No. 1. It also 
gives .a veto power to every member of the 
fund which has 10 percent or more of the 
total of the quotas, under article IV, sec- 
tion 7, to prevent a uniform change in the 
par values of currencies, or, in plain English, 
to alter the price of gold. As the United 
Kingdom and the U. S. S. R. are the only 
nations, aside from the United States, which 
qualify under this provision of the agree- 
ment, either of these two nations, who profit 
from the high price of gold, could prevent 
the rest of the world from lowering the price 


of gold to a value more consistent with the ` 


increased supply. 

If the United States belonged to the in- 
ternational monetary fund, it would not be 
practicable for us alone to lower the pur- 
chase price which we pay for gold, assuming 
to change the par value of our currency, 
that we received permission from the fund 
because by altering the parity of the dollar 
in relation to other currencies the price of 
our goods on the world market would rise 
to such an extent that our export markets 
would be destroyed. 

Congress should not, under these circum- 
stances, abdicate its constitutional power to 
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coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin, by ratifying the Bretton 
Woods agreements. 


LET’S PREVENT CHAOS IN COTTON— 
ARTICLE BY SENATOR EASTLAND 


[Mr. McCLELLAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrcorp an article en- 
titled “Let's Prevent Chaos in Cotton,” writ- 
ten by Senator EASTLAND, and published in 
the April 1945 issue of Country Gentleman, 
which appears in the Appendix. | 


POLISH REPRESENTATION AT SAN FRAN- 
CISCO CONFERENCE—LETTER BY SEN- 
ATOR McMAHON 


{Mr. McMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed by him to the Secretary of State re- 
garding Polish representation at the coming 
conference at San Francisco, which appears 
in the Appendix. | 


TAXES AFTER THE WAR—ADDRESS BY 
BEARDSLEY RUML ; 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the subject Taxes After the War, delivered 
by Beardsley Ruml, in the nonpartisan forum 
before the Nation Republican Club, New 
York, March 31, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix,] : 


THE MISSOURI RIVER AUTHORITY— 
ADDRESS BY JEROME WALSH 

[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an address de- 
livered by Jerome Walsh in connection with a 
joint discussion with John B. Gage, mayor of 
Kansas City, before the open forum of the All 
Souls Unitarian Chureh, Kansas City, Mo., 
March 25, 1945, whieh appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY DEVEL- 
OPMENT—ARTICLE BY JAY FRANKLIN 
[Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “St. Lawrence’s Case Bad Pre-War 

Error, A Pistol at Hitler,” written by Jay 

Franklin, and published in. the Cleveland 

(Ohio) Plain Dealer of March 23, 1945, which 

appears in the Appendix.] 


VICTORY DINNER IN HONOR OF AUBREY 

WILLIAMS—ARTICLE BY GOULD LINCOLN 
[Mr. BILBO asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article written 

by Gould Lincoln and published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of April 5, 1945, on the 
subject of the victory. dinner in honor of 

Aubrey Williams, which appears in the Ap- 

pendix.] 

THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE—LET- 
TER BY PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN AND 
EDITORIAL IN WASHINGTON STAR 
{Mr. SMITH asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a letter written by 

Philip Marshall Brown dealing with the San 

Francisco Conference, published in the Wash- 

ington Evening Star of April 5, 1945, and an 

editorial published in the Washington Star 
of the same date, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO THE 


UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF CER- 
TAIN RIVERS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 2d 
sess.), between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 
relating to the utilization of the waters 
of certain rivers, and (Executive H, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess.), a protocol supplemen- 
tary to the treaty. 


1945 


Mr. O’MAHONEY submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the reservation intended to be 
proposed by Mr. CONNALLY to the pend- 
ing treaty, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed, as follows: 

On page 2, line 16, after the word “States”, 
insert “or as impairing the power of the 
Congress of the United States to define the 
terms of office of members of the United 
States section of the International Boundary 
and Water Commission or to provide for 
their appointment by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the chair). The treaty is before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 
Article 1 is open to amendment. If there 
be no amendment to article 1, amend- 
ments to article 2 are in order. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
California will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the first sen- 
tence of the third paragraph of article 2 
it is proposed to strike out the words 
“shall in all respects have the status of 
an international body, and.” 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, yester- 
day I had intended to present to the Sen- 
ate a different amendment from the one 
which I have now offered. The amend- 
ment which I had intended to offer would 
strike out paragraph 2 of article 2. 

Paragraph 2 of article 2 is of such 
importance to the American people and 
to our entire governmental system that 
I do not intend to submit it to the Senate 
until it can receive proper and adequate 
attention and treatment. I doubt if 
there is a single Senator present who 
realizes the tremendous departure of 
that provision. It would set up an in- 
ternational body as a judicial instru- 
mentality in the United States to decide 
disputes and controversies among our 
own citizens. That provision was never 
submitted to the Department of Justice. 
It was not submitted to the legal counsel 
of the United States Senate. So far as 
I know—and I believe I attended all the 
hearings—it did not receive one bit of 
attention by the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The provision to which I refer would 
vest judicial power in the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, to de- 
cide disputes among citizens of the 
United States. That is a new departure 
in American jurisprudence and Ameri- 
can government. It might haye con- 
sequences so profound that no human 
mind could foresee them. I am sure 
that no Senator has any idea whether 
the judgments of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission would 
be subject to the provisions of the United 
States Constitution. 

Any fair consideration of this provi- 
sion involves intricate and difficult ques- 
tions of due process of law, constitutional 
law, and American jurisprudence. The 
Senate, with a paper quorum present, is 
now purporting to consider a new instru- 
mentality in the history of the world and 
the history of the United States, without 
any concern and very little preparation. 
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Mr. President, I wish to make myself 
clear. I have not the slightest criticism 
of members of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I know that while 
the hearings were in progress every 
member of the committee, on almost 
every day, had to give attention to mat- 
ters of vital concern to him. While I 
was attending the meetings of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I had to 
neglect important legislation before two 
or three of the major committees of this 
body, as well as my office work, and work 
of large importance on the floor of the 
Senate. In what I am saying I imply 
no criticism of any member of the com- 
mittee who was not present. ` 

During the past 24 hours many Sen- 
ators have communicated with me, ex- 
pressing their regret because they were 
compelled to be absent from Washing- 
ton, or from the Senate chamber. Sev- 
eral Senators asked me not to bring to a 
vote until Monday the amendment which 
we were discussing yesterday, so that 
they could be present to debate it, con- 
sider it, and vote on it. That is the rea- 
son, Mr. President, that I have offered 
another amendment. One would think 
that it would be of considerable impor- 
tance to the Foreign Relations Committee 
and to the Senate; but so far as I am 
concerned, it is of very minor importance 
as compared with the amendment which 
I am passing over. 

First I wish to reread the short para- 
graph which I was discussing yesterday, 
which one of my amendments would 
strike from the treaty.. That is the pro- 
vision to which I haye just been refer- 
ring. Next, I shall read the language in 
the treaty which called forth the amend- 
ment which I have offered today. i 

The language about which I was 
speaking yesterday, and which other 
Senators were discussing, reads as fol- 
lows: 

The application of the present treaty, the 
regulation and exercise of the rights and ob- 
ligations which the two Governments as- 
sume thereunder, and the settlement of all 
disputes to which its observance and execu- 
tion may give rise are hereby entrusted to 
the International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, which shall function in conformity 
with the powers and limitations set forth in 
this treaty. 


I wish to make it clear to the Senate 
that that provision must refer to private 
disputes among our own citizens, our own 
States, and our own municipalities, be- 
cause there is a subdivision of another 
article in the treaty which deals at 


‘length with the settlement of disputes 


between the two Governments over the 
interpretation and application of the 
treaty. 

I take it that no one denies that this 
would give plenary judicial power to 
this international body. For the benefit 
of those Senators who have not yet been 
advised, let me say that that interna- 
tional body, with probably more unre- 
strained judicial power than any other 
judicial body in the United States, would 
consist of one representative from the 
United States—our Commissioner—and 
one from Mexico, who by the treaty are 
given power to make their own rules of 
procedure and the power to call upon 
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every authority in the United States to 
enforce their decisions. 

Immediately after the language I have 
just read, there appears this new and to 
me startling language: 

The Commission shall in all respects have 
the status of an international body. is 


Mr. President, what is the meaning of 
that sentence? If there is any Senator 
who can advise me what its meaning is, 
I shall be interested to know. This 
boundary commission, which is made a 
judicial instrumentality of the United 
States to decide our domestic disputes is 
declared to have the status of an inter- 
national body. I myself made as exten- 
sive an investigation as my limitcd time 
and ability permitted. I asked the ad- 
vice and assistance of members of the 
Senate legal bureau. I called upon the 
Department of Justice. So far as I have 
been able to ascertain up to now, there 
has been no law in the United States de- 
fining what constitutes an international 
body. So far as we know, there is no 
such definition any place in the world. 
It is true that the United States has en- 
tered into certain arrangements by 
which we have become, directly or indi- 
rectly, members of an organization such 
as the U. N. R. R. A. or the commission 
which administers the treaty between 
Canada and the United States; but in 
none of those laws is there used such a 
phrase as “international body” or “status 
of an international body,” 

I first went to Words and Phrases 
and to the law dictionaries to try to find 
out what the gentlemen who drafted this 
measure meant by “status” in connec- 
tion with the sentence “The Commis- 
sion shall have the status of an interna- 
tional body.” I thought there was a pos- 
sibility that there might be judicial de- 
cisions or statements to the effect that 
a status was the aggregate of the rights, 
powers, duties, and obligations of an in- 
dividual or corporation; but there is no 
such definition. No such meaning has 
ever been attached to the word “status.” 

I wish to read to you two of the typical 
definitions of the word “status.” I can- 
not find that in the history of Ameri- 
can or British jurisprudence the word 
“status” has been given any other mean- 
ings than the ones I am about to read: 

Status is the legal standing or position 
of a person, as determined by his member- 
ship in some class of persons legally enjoy- 
ing certain rights or subject to certain limi- 
tations and conditions in respect of liberty 
or servitude, majority or infancy, marriage 
or celibacy. 


Another definition is: 

The status of an individual, used as a legal 
term, means the legal position of the indi- 
vidual in or with respect to the rest of the 
community. 


When we speak of a man’s being a 
slave or a freeman, married or single, 
infant or adult, we are speaking of his 
legal status. I cannot find that we could 
properly say that a defunct corporation 
has the status of a defunct corporation. 
I cannot find that the word “status” is 
ever used except in the sense I have de- 
scribed. 

Mr. President, throughout the treaty 
there is the most inaccurate and loose 
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use of words. I do not think any lawyer 
could have participated in the drafting 
of this treaty, because scarcely any of 
the phrases used in it are such as would 
be used by a lawyer. There are cer- 
tainly none such as would be used by a 
journalist or a representative of the 
press, because they certainly make their 
meaning clear and precise. On the other 
hand, we are, by the treaty, thrust into 
a fog of uncertainty. 

However, Mr. President, I suppose a 
court of international arbitration would 
have to give some meaning to the word 
“status.” If our great Government en- 
` ters into a treaty which uses that ex- 
pression, if the Senate of the United 
States, with its collective wisdom, ad- 
vises and corisents to the use of that 
language, certainly an international 
tribunal of arbitration would have to 
presume that we meant something. 
Again, I say, if any Senator can advise 
me what this phrase or sentence means, 
I would be glad to have his advice, be- 
cause I have been cogitating over its 
meening for about a month, and I have 
not yet solved the dilemma. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to make 
a suggestion on the subject. Assuming 
tha- the powers of the Commission are 
limited to those things which are inter- 
national in their nature, to wit, works or 
structures on boundaries and in the limi- 
trophe sections of streams, it necessarily 
follows that the Commission exercises an 
international function, and therefore it 
follows that it has an international 
status. We cannot put conflicting do- 
mestic controls over international struc- 
tures. It must necessarily, to the extent 
that it has international jurisdiction, be 
an international body and have interna- 
tional status. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, of 
course, the treaty itself in its provisions 
should show, plainly and precisely, just 
what are the powers of this body in the 
international field and in the domestic 
field. I may say that innumerable pow- 
ers, privileges, and rights in the treaty 
itself are given to this so-called inter- 
national body. Of course, an interna- 
tional court of arbitration would go to 
the treaty to see what those rights, pow- 
ers, duties, and obligations are. But the 
sentence reads as follows: 

The International Boundary Commission 
shall have the status of an international 
body. 


We have no international body defined 
anywhere in our law. We do not have its 
status defined. We are participating in 
many international organizations, all of 
which have different kinds of powers, 
privileges, duties, and obligations. If 
every international organization in which 
we are participating had the same status, 
tha‘ is, the same aggregate of powers, 
and if we were thereby giving, by this 
language, that same power to this Com- 
mission, that would be one thing. But 
I wish to speculate upon what it might 
mean. A distinguished attorney from 
California, relying wholly upon this 
phrase, I think, said that since this body 
is made an international body by the 
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treaty, it is not subject to any of our 
legal controls or constitutional processes, 
because our laws are only. national, and 
they could not apply to an international 
body. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. In just a moment. I 
think it is possible that whoever placed 
that language in the treaty did so as a 
safeguard against this international 
body being made subject, in its actions 
or in its conduct, to any of our ordinary 
judicial practices, constitutional or 
financial, or other kinds of limitations. 
As the Senator will agree, I may say that 
Mr. Breitenstein expressed that same 
opinion to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. I now yield to the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I re- 
peat that inasmuch as its functions are 
international in character, the Com- 
mission cannot be subject to conflicting 
domestic administrations, jurisdictions, 
or processes on both sides of the line. It 
necessarily must exercise an interna- 
tional function. In exercising an in- 
ternational function I think that it must 
necessarily have the status of an inter- 
national body. I think the words make 
it clear that the jurisdiction over those 
matters which are international in char- 
acter shall not be torn apart by the ex- 
ertion of conflicting domestic powers on 
both sides of the line. 

Mr, DOWNEY. Allow me to say to the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
that I am very much in agreement with 
most of what he has said. So far as in- 
ternational disputes over this treaty are 
concerned, I think it would be wholly 
proper, by apt language, to give that 
international body certain powers to de- 
termine those disputes, and to act in 
international matters arising out of the 
administration of the treaty. But allow 
me again to invite the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that the prior para- 
graph entrusts to this Commission the 
settlement of all disputes, not those 
arising out of an asserted breach of the 
treaty by one nation or the other, but all 
disputes arising out of the observance 
and execution of the treaty. 

There is another section in the treaty, 
by which the International Boundary 
and Water Commission would be given 
very ambiguous and uncertain authority 
to settle disputes arising between the 
two Governments. Clearly, the lan- 
guage in article 2 does not refer to those 
disputes. It can only refer to disputes 
among States, citizens, municipalities, 
and other organizations in Mexico, and 
among similar classes in the United 
States. It is easily foreseen that those 
suits will be numerous and of very great 
importance to all of us in the South- 
west. In a discussion with the Senator 
from Arizona, the Senator from Colo- 
rado, in his very eloquent and precise 
way, anticipated such a controversy. 

I may possibly misrepresent the Sen- 
ator’s position. While his position is 
possibly a rational one, it could give rise 
to the necessity of an adjudication. Un- 
der this treaty it is said by proponents 
that Mexico must take the return flow. 
It is anticipated that a large part of the 
return flow will come from Arizona. 
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From our viewpoint, it may well be that 
California and Arizona will contribute 
in return flow all the water which we 
must give to Mexico. It would then be 
necessary for the upper basin States to 
make good in fresh, firm water the re- 
mainder of the water due Mexico. Ido 
not intend to argue that question be- 
fore the Senate, because it would lead 
us into complications relating to the 
respective rights under the controversy 
which I have outlined: That is a ques- 
tion in the consideration of which the 
Supereme Court of.the United States 
would no doubt consume a week. 

All I am saying is that, if a dispute 
takes place under this treaty, and an 
argument ensues between Arizona and 
the upper basin States as to what section 
of our area shall give to Mexico the nec- 
essary amount of water to make up a 
deficit, the dispute will be one arising 
out of the observance and execution of 
this treaty. 

I wish to say to the distinguished Sen- 
tor from Colorado that I would trust 
his judgment as quickly as I would trust 
my own, and perhaps more quickly. I 
realize that he is trying to work out a 
fair treaty, just as I am. trying to work 
out a fair treaty. But it does seem to me 
that the language to which I have re- 
ferred was happily stated, to give the In- 
ternational Boundary and Water Com- 
mission authority, in controversies, to 
adjudicate the questions which I have 
described. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest most respectfully that the Senator 
from California is confusing two issues. 
He has offered an amendment designed 
to strike out the words which give the 
Commission a status as an international 
body. I do not intend to redebate with 
the distinguished. Senator the entire 
field of the treaty in connection with 
each one of his amendments. In com- 
ing directly to the question before the 
Senate, namely, whether the Commis- 
sion shall have the status of an inter- 
national body, I suggest that it would be 
fatal if it had any other status. I think 
it is constructive to state it affirmatively. 
I think the statement should be afirma- 
tively made that the body has such 
status. 

If I may suggest, the confusion arises 
out of the fact that the Senator claims 
that the jurisdiction of the Commission 
as an international body is not clear. I 
suggest to the Senator that in any re- 
spect in which it is not clear, it can be 
made clear by suitable interpretive res- 
ervations. As I have already stated, I 
do not intend to debate the entire range 
of the treaty in connection with each 
one of the amendments. When it is once 
made clear that the functions of the 
Commission are confined to international 
functions, we cannot escape the con- 
clusion that it is an international body 
and should have that status. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I may 
be in error, but I think the Senator is 
being misled by his associates. He has 
referred to the words “status of an in- 
ternational. body.” According to all 
legal definitions, the word “status” has 
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no meaning concerning, and has never ` 


been applied to, anything except an, in- 
dividual. I will grant to the distin- 
guished Senator, that in this treaty we 
should very clearly define the duties, in- 
ternational or otherwise, of the Inter- 
nationary Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion. By so doing we would know what 
they are. The Commission may build 
joint works; it may make recommenda- 
tions; it may conclude special agree- 
ments, or perform whatever other duties 
which we may entrust to it. But when 
it is said that the Commission has the 
status of an international body, I should 
like to ask the Senator this question: 
Does that give the international body 
any other privileges, powers, or rights 
than those otherwise provided for in the 
treaty? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that the language negatives the pos- 
sibility that the functions of this Com- 
mission can be torn apart and defeated 
by a conflict of domestic jurisdictions 
from both sides of the line. I suggest 
also that it ties in with the later pro- 
visions of the treaty having to do with 
diplomatic immunity. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, for 
almost 40 years there has been in effect, 
between the United States and the 
British Government, a treaty regulating 
the use of water on the Canadian border. 
The treaty contains no such language 
or provision as that to Which the Senator 
from Colorado has referred, and under 
it our two Governments have gotten 
along very well. We have had a water 
convention with Mexico since 1906, and 
have gotten along very well. In all those 
treaties the powers and duties of the 
body were very aptly and precisely 
stated. If we assume that this treaty 
will be made by the Senate of the United 
States to state precisely the powers of 
this Commission, then we will have done 
everything that we can do or should do. 
If we give it the power, for instance, to 
build hydroelectric plants on the com- 
mon boundary and to operate them, we 
will know exactly what they can do and 
what they should do. 

Now let me say that the distinguished 
attorney Mr. Breitenstein, of Colorado, 
upon whom I think the Senator from 
Colorado very largely depends for ad- 
vice and counsel, gives this phrase a far 
greater meaning than does the Senator 
from Colorado. Mr. Breitenstein said: 

There is no international tribunal before 
which either nation could go to have a 
judicial review of the determinations of the 
International Commission, so they must be 
accepted until we have some international 
court which perhaps would have some such 
jurisdiction; and we do not have it now. 


Then he says: 

The point I was trying to make, Senator, 
was this, that the International Commission, 
as such, is not subject to any judicial con- 
trols because there is no tribunal before 
which it can be haled, or in which its 
decisions may be reviewed. 


Was Mr. Breitenstein attempting to 
say, by that, that we have in mind a 
court of international jurisdiction which 
we will create by treaty in the future, and 
then by virtue of this language, which 
makes this Commission an international 
body and gives it a status, that autó- 
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matically the international court, sub- 
ject to the preliminary determination 
by the Commission, would take jurisdic- 
tion of the domestic disputes in the 
United States? 

Mr. President, let me say furthermore 
that there is at least strong language 
indicating the possibility that the ideal- 
istic, and I think naive; gentlemen who 
drafted this treaty had in mind the pos- 
sibility of the International Boundary 
and Water Commission borrowing 
money to build projects. By giving the 
Commission the status of an interna- 
tional body, does that mean that at, pres- 
ent, or under some future treaty, the 
Senate of the United States may be met 
by the claim that this organization has 
the right to go ahead with the building 
of facilities by borrowing money. 

I am not judging in advance that 
that would be a bad thing, and probably, 
under the Bretton Woods agreement, we 
would be practically borrowing our own 
money. I am not yet familiar in any 
great detail with the Bretton Woods 
agreement, but assume that at the pres- 
ent time, or under some amendment of it, 
provision is made that any organization 
having the status of an international 
body would be entitled to borrow money 
from the international bank. Would this 
language then mean that this treaty con- 
fers borrowing power upon this interna- 
tional body because its status has been 
defined as that of an international body, 
since the treaty was made? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. 


i . Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest a quick an- 
swer to the Senator's suggestion is that 
if we should ever ratify some other treaty 
that would give special privileges to 
bodies having an international status, 
then this particular body would be con- 
sidered, and we would either confer such 
privileges on this body or we would with- 
hold them as we saw fit, in our judgment. 
I think the Senator is needlessly dis- 
turbing himself about that. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Time will prove who 
is needlessly being disturbed about this 
treaty. We have not yet even begun 
upon the ambiguities and the vast and 
uncharted powers that this treaty at- 
tempts to give, not one of which, so far 
as I know, was ever considered by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Dean Roscoe Pound has said that no- 
where in the history of the United States 
is there such an extreme grant of power. 
He describes it as rising to the point of 
unbridled and untrammeled dictatorship 
in administration. So far as I know, not 
one single moment’ was spent by the For- 
eign Relations Committee considering 
any of these great questions which will 
develop steadily. There are 50 such am- 
biguities and uncertainties in this treaty, 
2 of which we have been discussing, 
and some of them are far more compli- 
cated and serious than this. 

I should like to call the attention of the 
lawyers of the Senate to the intricacy of 
this subject, and to the uncharted wilder- 
ness into which this sort of loose lan- 
guage in making vast grants of power 
leads. 

Now, after 2 weeks of work, I presume 
by the State Department, the distin- 
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guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has sent to the desk 
and had printed certain understandings 
which, he said, it would be his purpose to 
ask to have added to the treaty at some 
stage of the proceedings. I wish tò say, 
in the first place, that I think the officials 
of the State Department who drafted 
these reservations knew that they were 
futile. The great share of the power 
delegated by this treaty is lodged in the 
State Department and in the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission. 
These reservations or understandings 
reach nothing, except the limiting of the 
power of the American section, which is 
something totally different. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Not fora moment. It 
would be, of course, a comparatively 
simple matter to add to these interpre- 
tive reservations language designed to 
apply them to our State Department and 
to the International Commission. That 
would be a very simple thing to do, since 
95 percent of the power is lodged in those 
two instrumentalities. I suppose that is 
what the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, perhaps, 
may in his wisdom decide to do. He is 
present, and I do not want to speak for 
him. But let me show how perfectly 
futile these reservations would be and 
into what a state of confusion and un- 
certainty they would take us. 

Reservation B, proposed by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
reads as follows: : 

That nothing contained in the treaty or 
protocol shall be construed as rendering in- 
applicable to the administrative powers and 
functions of the United States section of the 
International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion normal constitutional controls and proc- 
esses insofar as they affect persons and prop- 
ahd in the territorial limits of the United 
States. i 


That reservation goes only to curtail- 
ing the power of the American section. 
If we once make this commission an in- 
ternational body, can we then fetter it 
with our constitutional inhibitions and 
processes? I certainly am not prepared 
to express an opinion; I do not know 
enough about constitutional law; I have 
not studied the question; I have not 
thought about it. But now let us pro- 
ceed with a very superficial”analysis of 
this language: 

Nothing * * > shall be construed as 
rendering inapplicable to the administrative 
Powers and functions of the United States 
section * * * normal constitutional con- 
trols. 


Is there any Senator here who has any 
idea what is meant by “normal constitu- 
tional controls”? I called upon the legal 
counsel of the Senate to explain the 
phrase. They say that so far as they 
know, in no statute we have ever passed 
has that expression been used; they 
know of no such expression in any de- 
cision of any court. They have no idea 
what it means. We have consiitutional 
processes and provisions. We do not 
have abnormal, subnormal, or normal 
constitutional provisions. 

Now, let me go a step further, 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Of course, if they are 
normal, they are not abnormal, and that 
excludes the abnormal, and, as the Sen- 
ator says, the subnormal. I suggest that 
perhaps the language was used because 
there was an enormous clamor that this 
treaty sets up abnormal powers of all 
kinds, abnormal extensions of constitu- 
tional theory, and that therefore we 
should get back to normal constitutional 
processes and limitations, and so forth. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The distinguished 
Senator may be correct as to what 
prompted the use of the phrase “normal 
constitutional controls,” but I say the 
use of such an expression as that, un- 
known in the history of the law, so far 
as I know, meaningless, uncertain, merely 
stigmatizes this treaty for what it is, not 
one of the most defectively drafted docu- 
ments but by far the most defectively 
drafted document in the history of juris- 
prudence. 

Mr. President, if this were the only 
slip of normal language, the only use 
of some word which had no meaning, 
it would be one thing, but as we go fur- 
ther into the treaty we will find that al- 
most every sentence is impregnated with 
the same vice, of loose and inaccurate 
language. 

Let us disregard the inept, and loose: 
and inaccurate language, in which this 
reservation is drawn—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
yield for just a slight observation? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Not now. Let us as- 
sume this treaty is properly drafted by 
the members of the State Department. 
Let us say that nothing in the treaty 
shall take away from citizens of the 
United States their constitutional pro- 
tections in any adjudication which may 
be made by this international body. 
Would that help us any? I donot know. 
There are distinguished lawyers sitting 
here. Let us reflect a moment. 

I presume that if the President of the 
United States and the Senate of the 
United States want to embark upon a new 
channel of jurisprudence, with the 
stormy and chaotic way that will lie 
ahead, they have a right to doit. Isup- 
pose that if, by treaty, we want to provide 
that an international body shall become 
the judicial instrument to determine all 
the disputes which may arise among citi- 
zens of our Nation as a result of the ob- 
servance of the treaty, they have a right 
to do so. I think it is very probable, al- 
though I am not certain, that the juris- 
diction of our State courts and Federal 
courts to determine disputes in Cali- 
fornia, as to how our water shall be 
diminished to give this water to Mexico; 
or as to what would be the effect of re- 
turn flow; or as to how we would bal- 
ance our rights against Arizona, can be 
turned over to an international body. I 
suppose if the Senate wants to create 
an international body, which would 
usurp the functions of our courts, it has 
the right tc do so. 
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Ordinarily, of course, Federal juris- 
prudence could not take jurisdiction over 
State disputes. But we have two condi- 
tions here existing which might give the 
Federal sovereign the right to legislate. 
One is that on the Rio Grande and the 
Colorado River we are dealing with navi- 
gable international waters. That might 
bring Federal jurisdiction into being, un- 
der the Constitution. 

Likewise, by the Constitution, the 
treaty-making power is lodged in the 
Senate of the United States and in the 
hands of the President. I am not ex- 
pressing any positive opinion, because 
I do not know—we are out on an un- 
charted sea—but I suppose that if the 
Senate of the United States desires to 
advise and consent to this treaty, it has 
the right to throw the disputes over 
water rights of American citizens from 
all over the great Southwest, in disputes 
over their water rights, into the hands 
of an international body, consisting of 
one citizen from the United States and 
one from Mexico. I suppose we have a 
right to do that. 

Of course, under the due process clause 
of the Constitution—and I speak with 
some degree of uncertainty hete—it is 
my remembrance, from what I learned 
a long time ago at the University of 
Michigan, that under the Supreme 
Court’s decisions we have certain rights, 
which have come down to us through the 
centuries, jury trials in certain cases, 
the right to have witnesses sworn, the 
right to notice, and the right to certain 
kinds of process. In this treaty we not 
only vest plenary power in the Boundary 
Commission as an international body 
to hear and determine all disputes arising 
in our own country out of the treaty, but 
in another article, which I shall be glad to 
find and read to any Senator who de- 
sires to have me do so, we grant to the 
Commission the power to create its own 
rules of procedure. I might state that, 
under the Canadian treaty, very careful 
and precise and well-worked-out rules 
of procedure were presented, which 
might be done in this case; I do not know. 
Whether they would provide for a jury 
trial, whether they would provide for cer- 
tain processes, whether they would pro- 
vide that the International Boundary 
and Water Commission should sit in cer- 
tain places; I do not know. It might 
well be that Los Angeles, Calif., or El 
Paso, Tex., might be made the residence 
of this tribunal. People from the Colo- 
rado River might have to journey to 
Texas, or Texans to California, or those 
Coloradans who were interested would 
have to travel down into California or 
into Texas to present their causes of 
action. 

I would doubt that there is anything 
in this reservation, if it were made to 
apply to the International Boundary 
Commission, which would prevent the 
Senate and the President from taking 
away from our citizens the right to sub- 
mit our causes of action and contro- 
versies to our own courts and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. I 
think that probably could be done, and 
we might be made to submit our causes 
to an international tribunal. 
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I do not think there are many Senators 
who are directly concerned with, or who 
know very much about, the Colorado 
River Basin States. We are a long way 
removed from them. I think very few 
Senators have any conception of the fact 
that this water is our very life line—one 
we could not do without. But let me sug- 
gest that if by this treaty we are going 
to create an international body, with the 
power to try domestic disputes within the 
United States, why not carry it into the 
petroleum treaty? 

Mr. President, I have been advised that 
the petroleum treaty, which was pre- 
sented to the Senate last August, was 
filled with the same kind of defects and 
weaknesses as is this treaty, and that it 
received prompt and vigorous attention 
from the Foreign Relations Committee, 
and, I believe, was withdrawn. 

Why not provide that aviation dis- 
putes and food disputes arising between 
the citizens of the United States should 
be subject to international control? 
Suppose some treaty is made restricting 
the production of cotton in the United 
States and in the rest of the world, or 
sugar beets or sugarcane. Such a treaty 
might lead to innumerable disputes be- 
tween the different States of the Union 
and farmers of the Union. Will the 
treaty before us be a precedent, under 
which we are to have foreigners descend 
upon the United States to settle those 
disputes? Is itt not enough, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to say we have got to guarantee 
and give to Mexico a certain amount of 
water out of our reservoirs and appli- 
ances? Isthat not enough? Do we then 
have to have imposed upon us a judicial 
bureaucracy which may deal with and 
settle all the unfortunate controversies 
that will result from the treaty? Is not 
the guaranty of the United States that 
we will deliver to Mexico 750,000 or 
2,000,000 acre-feet enough? Can we not 
settle our own disputes? 

Mr. President, so far as the Colorado 
River is concerned, the treaty could 
have been adequately written, plainly 
and precisely, in 500 simple words. We 
would only have had to say that the 
Government of the United States guar- 
antees to Mexico a certain amount of 
water, defining it under schedules of a 
certain quality, and then let us carry it 
out through our Bureau of Reclamation 
or our Army engineers. Let any neces- 
sary action be taken by our own courts, 
by our own Congress, by our own agen- 
cies. 

Mr. President, at some later stage of 
this debate I will show clearly, and it 
cannot be denied, that, even under the 
interpretation placed upon the treaty by 
the State Department, the treaty will 
cost us not 1,500,000 acre-feet of water 
but 2,500,000 acre-feet of water. On the 
basis of the interpretation heretofore 
made by the State Department, and on 
a possible and a probable future interpre- 
tation it might cost us twice that amount. 

Let me very briefly show why that is 
true. It is 300 long, hot, arid miles from 
Lake Mead, which we have built, down to 
the Mexican border. If it were desired 
to bring 1,500,000 acre-feet of water from 
Lake Mead down to the Mexican border— 
and I think the evidence is undisputed 
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on this point—it would be necessary to 
let out of that reservoir close to 2,000,000 
acre-feet of water, because the water 
must move over 300 hot miles, with con- 
sequent evaporation and seepage. 

I wish to correct that statement a 
trifle. The treaty provides not for 
1,500,000 acre-feet but for 1,700,000 acre- 
feet under certain conditions. That 200,- 
000 acre-feet will probably only be deliv- 
ered about 75 percent of the time. So 
- the treaty provides for an average allot- 
ment of 1,650,000 acre-feet. One could 
not hope to get 1,650,000 acre-feet of 
_ water down to the Mexican border with- 
out letting out of Lake Mead or Davis 
Reservoir over 2,000,000 acre-feet of 
water. If the treaty is ratified, then, 
when the day of reckoning comes around, 
the upper basin, States and the lower 
basin States will begin to understand 
into what a noose they have placed their 
necks. : 

The treaty does something else. It 
guarantees the delivery of 1,500,000 acre- 
feet of water according to schedules that 
Mexico is to serve upon us, and under 
those schedules Mexico may say to the 
United States: “During the month of 
July we want flowing down to us con- 
stantly 600 second-feet.” Senators un- 
derstand that a second-foot is a measure 
of rate of flow, and an acre-foot a meas- 
ure of volume. Six hundred second-feet, 
flowing for 24 hours, will produce 1,200 
acre-feet. So we are placing ourselves 
in a situation where we are going to do 
something for Mexico which we would 
not do for any of our States or for any 
person. We are going to guarantee the 
delivery of not less than 600 second-feet 
of water. 

Mr. President, suppose we deliver only 
550 second-feet or 570 or 590 second-feet, 
we will clearly have breached our agree- 
ment with Mexico. We can very readily 
give to Mexico far more than the 600 
second-feet. We will not dare to give 
her less or we will be liable in damages, 
and we should be. 

Mr. President, if we are improvident 
enough to assume this type of obligation 
and impress this servitude upon our res- 
ervoirs, in favor of a country which did 
nothing to develop them, we ought to be 
prepared to pay the bill. 

Let us see what the result will be. It is 
admitted that, in addition to losses by 
evaporation and seepage, which would 
amount to in excess of 15 percent in that 
long river flow, we will have another sub- 
stantial loss. I should like to have the 
Senate understand that it is 300 long 
miles from Lake Mead, where the water 
will be stored and let out to Mexico, down 
to the Mexican border. To hear distin- 
guished Senators argue, and to hear en- 
gineers who appeared on behalf of the 
State Department before the committee 
in favor of the treaty, one would think 
it would be very easy to draw 600 second- 
feet of water out of Lake Mead and let 
it flow down into Mexico. 

Mr. President, that water, after it 
leaves Lake Mead, will traverse 300 miles. 
It will take 4 days to make the journey. 
No engineering skill can judge within 15 
percent the volume of water which is 
required to produce a given amount of 
water when it is let out of Lake Mead 
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and measured down at the Mexican 
border. Whyisthat? A second-foot of 
water is a cubic foot of water passing a 
point each second of time. The rate of 
flow is a most important factor. If we 
have a heavy wind blowing down the 
Colorado River, the water may move 20 
percent faster than if we have a heavy 
wind blowing up the Colorado River. 
Heat or cold makes a difference in the 
movement of the water. In addition, 
no one can say whether there will be 
2, 3, or 5 percent of water wasted at 
the various head gates and diversion 
dams before it reaches Mexico. The 
undisputed engineering testimony is 
that we must allow, for the Mexican 
use, at least 15 percent, for the balanc- 
ing and regulation feature alone, above 
what we grant. If we must start 2,000,- 
000 acre-feet of water down that river 
in order to overcome seepage and evapo- 
ration, we must add at least another 
300,000 acre-feet as a regulatory factor. 
If we were dealing with our own citizens, 
the contract would provide, for example, 
600 second-feet, more or less, provided 
that over the course of a month it must 
balance. But that is not this treaty. 
We are proposing to commit ourselves, 
by a guaranteed right, supported by the 
national honor, to deliver this water 
according to schedule. Senators will 
find that provision in article 15. If dur- 
ing a certain month Mexico should call 
for a rate of flow—and it is in the sin- 
gular and not in the plural—of 500 or 
600 second-feet, we would be required to 
deliver it, or Mexico’s crops would be 
damaged. 

Let us stop talking about the cost of 
this guaranty as being 1,500,000 acre- 
feet, Any prudent businessman, engi- 
neer, or lawyer—and I hope, ultimately, 
prudent Senators—will come to realize 
that it is not 1,500,000. It is 1,500,000 
plus, tentatively, 200,000 plus evapora- 
tion and seepage losses, in a hot coun- 
try, along 300 miles of river, plus the 
amount necessary to assure the fulfill- 
ment of our guaranty. The figure 
might easily reach 2,500,000 acre-feet. 

In fairness, there is one factor which 
I have not considered in this discussion. 
The effect of some of those figures might 
be overcome if Mexico, under this treaty, 
were compelled to take the return flow, 
however saline it might be, because then 
the amount of water, including the re- 
turn flow, would have to be gaged by a 
different rule. But the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND], 
who, when he was a judge in Arizona, 
tried the only salinity case ever tried in 
the United States, served notice on the 
Senate that so long as water was usable, 
there would be no return flow. Let me 
say the same thing for California, and 
for the West. Water is so vital and pre- 
cious to us, that we are not going to let 
it get away from us so long as it is usable. 
Whatever amount Mexico gets in return 
flow will be so saline that it will be value- 
less. 

The distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILL1KIn]—and I do not doubt 
his good faith—tried to persuade the 
Senate that the return flow which Mex- 
ico would receive would be only a little 
more saline than before we had used the 
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water. Mr. President, that is nonsense. 
First, we must understand that condi- 
tions in “the lower and upper basin 
States as regards salinity are totally 
different. When this water has its gene- 
sis in the mountains of Utah, Wyoming, 
or Colorado, it is crystal clear. Most of 
the lands in those States are not very 
saline, so water in Colorado and Utah— 
or at least in Colorado and Wyoming— 
can be used and re-used without becom- 
ing very saline. 

The distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado overlooked another important point 
in his discussion of salinity, as did the 
experts of the State Department. They 
submitied figures before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations dealing with salin- 
ity in areas where there is 25 or 30 inches 
of rainfall. Of course, if the moisture 
of heaven, fresh and pure, is mixed with 
an equal amount of irrigation water, the 
Salinity is cut in half. In the territory 
referred to, the rainfall is 20 or 25 inches; 
but down in our deserts for years at a 
time there is not enough rainfall to get 
down to the ground. 

Mr. President, this is the simple fact: 
The experts are all agreed that the pres- 
ent salinity of Lake Mead is about 750 
parts per million, In 25 or 30 years, due 
to greater use in the upper basin States. 
it will probably approach 1,000 parts per 
million. That is fairly good water for 
irrigation. That is what we in the lower 
basin hope to get for our first application 
of that water. 

The distinguished Senator from Col- 
orado reiterated that the use of the water 
once, in the lower basin States, would 
not depreciate its quality very much. 
Let us see what the facts are, as devel- 
oped by the experts. To obtain advice 
on this question, I went to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Department 
recommended to me the man considered 
the most expert on salinity in the United 
States. Suppose that, in Arizona, 4 
acre-feet of water, impregnated with 
salinity to a degree of 1,000 parts per 
million, were applied to an acre of 
ground. It must be understood that 
3 of those acre-feet would be taken 
up by the plants and by evaporation, 
and there would be approximately 1 
acre-foot of return flow. I originally 
calculated that if the ground were not 
becoming more saline, the 1 acre-foot 
of return flow would have to carry as 
much salt as had been carried by the 
original 4 acre-feet, or four times as 
much. So I thought that the water 
which would come off the Arizona lands 
would be impregnated with 4,000 parts 
of salt per million; and since water be- 
comes nonusable when it has 2,000 or 
3,000 parts per million, of course I was 
disturbed. However, the experts showed 
me that I was wrong, because out of this 
salty water certain of the salts are pre- 
cipitated onto the soil. They are gen- 
erally the harmless salts. They are not 
carried out by the return flow. 

So the actual records show that the 
kind of water being used by Arizona 
would have its salinity increased, by one 
application for irrigation, from a thou- 
sand parts to 2,700 parts per million. 
That is because 1 acre-foot of water 
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would then have to hold the salt for- 
merly held in solution by 4 acre-feet, 
less the amount of ‘salt precipitated in 
the land. Water with 2,700 parts per 
million, of course, is unusable water, and 
Mexico will never take it. 

Mr. President, I have strayed rather 
far from the point on which-I started. 
What I wished to point out is that we 
are, in reality, dealing with a treaty 
which involves not 1,500,000 acre-feet of 
water, under the interpretation of the 
State Department, but 2,500,000 acre- 
feet of water. Probably we will not be 
able to get any credit for our return flow 
to Mexico; but Arizona and California, 
being on the river banks, will be entitled 
to credit, as against the upper basin 
States, for the amount of water they re- 
turn to the river, that is, for the return 
flow. 

The questions demanding solution 
which may arise are many and varied. 
Under this treaty we are placing the 
citizens of the -Colorado River Basin 
States under the jurisdiction of an inter- 
national body entitled to establish its 
own procedure for the determination of 
these questions. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Green O'Daniel 
Austin Gurney - O'Mahoney 
Bailey rt Pepper 

Ball Hatch Radcliffe 
Bankhead Hayden eed 
Barkley Hil Revercomb 
Bilbo Hoey Russell 
Brewster Johnson, Calif. Saltonstall 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Briggs Johnston, S. C. Smith 
Burton La Follette Stewart 
Bushfield Langer Taylor 
Butler Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Capehart McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Capper McClellan Tobey 
Chavez McFarland Tunnell 
Connaliy McKellar Tydings 
Cordon McMahon Vandenberg 
Donnell Magnuson Wagner 
Downey Mead Walsh 
Eastland Millikin Wheeler 
Ellender Moore Wherry 

Fe m Morse White 
Fulbright Murdock Wiley 
George Murray Willis 
Gerry Myers Wilson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
eight Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] has the floor. 

(At this point Mr. Downey yielded 
to Mr. Lancer for the introduction of sev- 
eral bills which appear elsewhere in to- 
day’s Record under the appropriate 
headings.) 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, may 
we have a vote on the amendment? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rev- 
rrcoms in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
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Aiken Green O'Daniel 
Austin Gurney O'Mahoney 
Bailey Hart Pepper 

Ball Hatch Radcliffe 
Bankhead Hayden Reed 
Barkley Hill Revercomb 
Bilbo Hoey Russell 
Brewster Johnson, Calif. Saltonstall 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Briggs Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Burton La Follette Stewart 
Bushfield Langer Taylor 
Butler Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Capehart McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Capper McClellan Tobey 
Chavez McFarland Tunnell 
Connally McKellar Tydings 
Cordon McMahon Vandenberg 
Donnell Magnuson Wagner 
Downey Mead Walsh 
Eastland Millikin Wheeler 
Ellender Moore Wherry 
Ferguson Morse . ‘White 
Fulbright Murdock Wiley 
George Murray Willis 
Gerry Myers Wilson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
eight Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present, , 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from California [Mr. Downey] to strike 
out certain words in the first sentence of 
the third paragraph of article 2 of the 
treaty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to propound a unanimous-consent 
request, to the effect that the Senate 
shall vote on the pending amendment 
not later than 3 p. m. today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas that a vote be taken on the 
pending amendment not later than 3 
o'clock today? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I 
might suggest that some arrangement be 
proposed by the distinguished majority 
leader or by the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee as to the di- 
vision of time on the amendment. I do 
not desire to consume the whole hour. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Perhaps we could 
vote now without further discussion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How much time does 
the Senator from California desire? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I think the time 
should be divided equally, but let the 
proponents have the opening and the 
closing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Ido not object to any 
arrangement as to a division of time, 
but I do not know whether any Senator 
who is opposed to the amendment in- 
tends to occupy any time, unless the Sen- 
ator from Texas desires a few minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I might use 5 
minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I myself might use 
about å minute and a half. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California, That is 
such a generous allowance of time that 
I can hardly accept it. I understood the 
Senator from Kentucky to say that he 
would agree to a second and a half. 

Mr, BARKLEY. No. I said I might 
want a minute and a half, but I will 
withdraw that if the Senator objects. 

Mr, JOHNSON of California. - No. I 
thought that was such a liberal allow- 
ance that I could not understand why 
the Senator suggested it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will reduce it to a 
minute, if the Senator would prefer. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
ably I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, unless 
I am interrupted by argument and com- 
ments I shall occupy considerably less 
than 30 minutes. That certainly will 
give ample time, under the allowance, to 
Senators who desire to speak in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr. President, the amendment pro- 
poses to strike out in the first sentence 
of the third paragraph of article 2, the 
words “shall in all respects have the 
status of an international body, and.” 

The amendment would not strike out 
the remainder of the paragraph, so that 
the paragraph would read: 

The Commission shall consist of a United 
States section and a Mexican section— 


And so forth. All this amendment 
would accomplish would be to delete 
from the treaty the very vague and gen- 
eral statement that the Boundary and 
Water Commission shall have the status 
of an international body. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, there is no 
need of such uncertain and vague ver- 
biage in the treaty in order to give the 
Boundary and Water Commission ample 
power to carry out all its duties and re- 
sponsibilities. Here is a legal expres- 
sion so vague and meaningless that I do 
not think there is a Senator who can 
ascribe any definite and precise mean- 
ing to it. 

It was suggested by an attorney on be- 
half of the treaty, Mr. Breitenstein, a 
rather able lawyer from Colorado, that, 
because this Commission is made an in- 
ternational body, it would not be subject 
to any limitation or curtailment by our 
courts or other governmental authori- 
ties. We have at the present time ample 
law, declared by the Supreme Court, as 
to the right of the courts to construe 
treaties and limit or enforce their appli- 
cation. We certainly do not need any 
language such as this to increase the 
power of the Commission. 

Mr. President, I desire to remind the 
Senate that there is language in this 
treaty which indicates the possibility 
that works and facilities may be fi- 
nanced by the International Boundary 
and Water Commission by borrowing. 
It may be that whoever put that lan- 
guage in had some kind of an idea that 
in the Bretton Woods agreement inter- 
national bodies would be allowed to bor- 
row from the International Bank funds. 
Certainly, I do not believe the Senate 
wants to leave in this treaty any vague 
and ambiguous language that might lead 
to that sort of a claim of right. I do not 
think we should change existing law as 
to legal rights and disabilities under a ` 


Prob- 


' treaty. 


Another suggestion which was made 
before the Foreign Relations Committee 
was that, if the Commission is declared 
to be an international body, none of our 
courts would have jurisdiction, but it 
might be that, upon the creation of an 
international court, such court would 
have appellate jurisdiction over the 
judgments and decrees of the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission. 
As I have already pointed out to the 
Senate, this treaty purports to give to the 
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Boundary and Water Commission ple- 
nary judicial power to settle all domestic 
disputes arising out of or incidental to 
the treaty. I must admit that with that 
startling and new power in this treaty, I 
fail to see the necessity of writing into 
it other vague and ambiguous language. 

This morning I stated that after con- 
sultation with the Department of Justice, 
after consultation with the Legislative 
Counsel of the Senate, and after consid- 
erable work myself, we could not find in 
the present laws of the United States 
or Great Britain or in any treaty any 
such declaration as this. It has no 
meaning at the present time. What 
meaning it may have under other trea- 
ties and agreements we can only guess. 

I say, Mr, President, that the Senate 
of the United States owes a duty to the 
people of the United States to strike 
out of this treaty this unlawyerlike, 
vague, and uncertain language, leading 
us into kinds of claims and controversies 
we may only guess. . 

Mr. President, apparently I- have lost 
both the majority leader and the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. I wanted to say that, 
so far as Iam concerned, Iam now ready 
to submit the argument and have a vote. 
I would request that, if there are any 
other Senators who desire to express 
themselves, particularly those on the 
other side who are not represented in the 
agreement as to time, they should be 
allowed a chance to do so within the 
hour of limitation. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator a question, please? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. The question has to 
do with the form in which the amend- 
ment is phrased. Is it phrased as an 
amendment striking out language, or is 
it phrased as a reservation or interpre- 
tative addition to the treaty? 

Mr. DOWNEY. It is framed as an 
amendment striking out certain lan- 
guage. 

Mr. DONNELL. May I ask, Mr. Pres- 
ident, whether or not, in the opinion of 
the Senator, the effect of the adoption 
of the motion to strike out language 
would be tantamount to a rejection of 
the treaty on the theory that it would 
not be an acceptance of the treaty in its 
entirety? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I would not consider 

it a rejection but an amendment. I must 
admit, however, that, as an amendment, 
it would have to go back for renegotia- 
tion with the Government of Mexico. 
- In that connection I should like to say 
that I think it is possible so to frame a 
reservation that the same thing could be 
accomplished as the amendment seeks to 
accomplish. Such a reservation would 
have something of this character, that 
the Senate advises and consents to 
the making of this treaty upon the 
understanding that the language of 
this paragraph, quoting it, shall have no 
force or meaning, and shall not be con- 
sidered a part of the treaty. It is true 
that if that were done, it could go direct- 
ly to the Mexican Senate for their ratifi- 
cation, I understand, with that under- 
standing, if it were made a part of the 
treaty. 
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I also wish to say to the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri that several other 
Senators have expressed the idea to me 
that, in the condition of the world at the 
present time, with the San Francisco 
Conference approaching, it might be 
more conducive to international welfare 
and morale to cleanse and purify this 
treaty, by reservations or understand- 
ings, rather than by amendments. I pre- 
sume that was in the mind of the Sen- 
ator when he asked the question. 

Mr. DONNELL. I inquire of the Sen- 
ator whether, in view of the statement 
he has made, it is his intention to press 
the amendment as a proposal to strike 
out certain language, or to press it as an 
interpretative addition to the treaty, 


similar, in other words, to the Connally © 


reservations or interpretations, so far as 
form is concerned. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, the 

amendment is presented in the form of 
an amendment, and while this colloquy 
is proceeding, if I could make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, I should like to ask 
whether it is in order at the present time 
to present reservations or understandings 
to the treaty as a part of the advice and 
consent, or do they have to come at some 
later time? 
. The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that they would come after the resolu- 
tion of ratification is submitted. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I un- 
derstood that to be the fact, that we must 
present our amendments now, but that 
we cannot present understandings or res- 
ervations at the present time. I under- 
stand that is what the Chair holds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. - Not for 
consideration. 

Mr. DOWNEY. So I say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri, if 
there are Senators present who are 
sympathetic to the amendment, perhaps 
are committed in principle to it, but who 
believe that, for reasons of national and 
international morale and welfare, the 
amendment should be rather made-in the 
form of a reservation, I shall have no 
objection, of course, to their voting 
against the amendment. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. In my judgment, quite 
a different question is involved, depend- 
ing on whether the Senator’s proposal 
is presented as an amendment to strike 
out language, or as a reservation or un- 
derstanding. In other words, there may 
be some who would favor it as an un- 
derstanding or as .a reservation, and who 
for certain reasons, as the Senator has 
indicated, might be constrained to op- 
pose it as an amendment, striking lan- 
guage from the treaty. 

To my mind, though I am not at all 
expert along such lines, and do not mean 
so to indicate, the legal effect of striking 
out language from the treaty as pre- 
sented, while perhaps not technically a 
rejection, would have very much the 
same effect. That is to say, a treaty is 
presented to us in its entirety, and if a 
motion to strike out certain portions is 
agreed to, it means that the instrument 
as submitted to us has in effect been 
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rejected. Certainly the distinguished 
Senator and I agree, I think, as has heen 
indicated so clearly by him, that regard- 
less of whether it would be in effect 
technically a rejection, striking out the 
language would necessitate returning the 
treaty for renegotiation. So, to my mind, 
there is certain advantage, from the 
standpoint of the vroponents of the 
amendment, in having the suggestion 
presented later as a reservation or un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I am 
very happy, indeed, and satisfied to 
accede to the suggestion of the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri, and I 
appreciate his suggestion. So far as I 
am concerned, at the present time I 
withdraw the amendment, and shall pre- 
sent further argument on it if and when 
a reservation is, presented. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me in that connec- 
tion, I had intended to speak very briefly 
in opposition to the amendment on the 
very ground suggested by the Senator 
from Missouri, and the same argument 
applies to all the amendments which will 
be offered changing the text of the 
treaty. 

Undoubtedly adoption of such an 
amendment would require the resubmis- 
sion of the treaty to. the Mexican Gov- 
ernment and the renegotiation of the 
matter involved, as acceptance of the 


-amended instrument. would not. be ac- 


ceptance of the treaty presented by the 


State Department and by the President. 


Whether the matter covered in this 
particular amendment could be wisely 
adopted as a reservation will, of course, 
have to be passed upon by the Senate 
if and when such a reservation shall be 
offered. However, it is difficult for me 
to anticipate how a reservation or in- 
terpretation could be made which would 
eliminate the language sought to be 
eliminated by the amendment offered by 
the Senator from California. What he 
is seeking to do is to eliminate that part 
of the treaty which says that the Com- 
mission shall in all respects have the 
status of an international body. Whether 
it says that it is an international body 
or does not say so may not make any 
difference. It is an international body, 
it is an international commission. 

Furthermore, I do not think the word 
“status” is susceptible of the very nar- 
row interpretation which has been 
placed upon it by the argument of the 
Senator from California. The word 
“status” does not apply merely to an 
individual, it applies to almost any situ- 
ation. It might be used in the sense of 
“standing.” We frequently say, “What 
is the status of affairs?” That does not 
apply to an individual. Or we may say, 
“What was the status of the law prior 
to a certain decision?” The word “sta- 
tus” is bound to have a broader con- 
notation than simply an indication of the 
legal position in which an individual 
may find himself with reference to his 
rights or to the law. So that in inter- 
preting the word “status,” it seems to me 
the language used in the treaty is ap- 
propriate. I cannot understand how a 
reservation could later be offered chang- 
ing the meaning of the language which 
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was until a moment ago sought to be 
stricken out, which says that this in- 
ternational commission shall have the 
status of an international body. But we 
can argue that when we get to it, if such 
a reservation shall be offered. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I think the Senate can 
say anything it desires by way of reserva- 
tion. If it desires to say that it advises 
and consents to the ratification of this 
treaty upon the understanding that such 
and such language shall not be consid- 
ered a part of the treaty, I think it has 
the right to do that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not agree to that, 
but we can argue that when the time 
comes. Certainly, if the Senate by res- 
ervation can strike l@nguage from a 
treaty, it can strike it out by an amend- 
ment or motion to that effect. But if a 
reservation strikes out an integral part 
of the treaty, and says it is not a part 
of the treaty, that does not relieve us of 
the obligation to go back to the other 
country and have the matter renego- 
tiated to see whether they agree to any 
such interpretation of the language. But 
the amendment having been withdrawn, 
_there is no reason for discussing it. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Will the Senator yield 
to me to propound a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state his inquiry. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I desire to be advised 
by the Chair whether or not amendments 
will still be in order to the various arti- 
cles of the treaty after reservations and 
understanding have been presented and 
adopted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Parlia- 
mentarian informs the Chair that under 
the precedents of the Senate any article 
of the treaty may be recurred to and 
amended. 

Mr. BARKLEY, That is not the ques- 
tion the Senator propounded. He asked 
whether after the reservations to the 
resolution of ratification, interpretative 
or otherwise, have been adopted, amend- 
ments may then be offered to the treaty. 
That is the inquiry. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes, Mr. President; 
the Senator has very precisely stated my 
inquiry. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I have contended all 
along that after the resolution of rati- 
fication, with such reservations as may 
be appended to it, has been adopted, 
amendments to the treaty are not then 
in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is true. 
The Senator from Kentucky had stated 
the case exactly. The Chair misunder- 
stood the previous inquiry. Amend- 
ments would not be in order after the 
resolution of ratification has been agreed 
to or has been submitted. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, that 
was not my inquiry. My inquiry was 
whether, after the treaty has been re- 
ported to the Senate from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and after reserva- 
tions or understandings to the resolu- 
tion of ratification have been adopted, 
We could still go back to the amendment 
of the treaty? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Reservations 
cannot be offered until the resolution of 
ratification has been offered, and that 
stage cannot be reached until after the 
stage of amendment has been passed. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr, President, may I 
propose a further parliamentary inquiry? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Is it the implication 
from that statement that the reserva- 
tions and understandings have to be 
acted on in the Senate, after the treaty 
has been reported from the Committee 
of the Whole to the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. After there 
are no further amendments to be offered 
in the Senate, then the next step is the 
offering of the resolution of ratification. 
The Parliamentarian advises the Chair 
that the resolution of ratification cannot 
be offered until it is known what the 
Committee of the Whole and the Senate 
have done with regard to amendments. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, as I 
understand the rule, the Senate should 
consider all amendments and dispose of 
them. When the final resolution of rati- 
fication with reservations is offered, of 
course the reservations may be amended 
at that time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; the res- 
ervations may be amended. 

Mr, CONNALLY. But the last oppor- 
tunity, the last chapter in the proceed- 
ings, is the resolution of ratification with 
the reservations? ’ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has stated the case correctly. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, prob- 
ably my question has been answered two 
or three times, but I should like to re- 
phrase it and have a final precise answer. 
Do I correctly understand that the effect 
of what has been said by the Chair is 
that, after any reservations or under- 
standings have been adopted, it is then 
too late to present any amendment to 
the treaty? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, from 
a parliamentary standpoint our position 
here in the executive session in regard 
to this treaty is analogous to the House 
of Representatives going into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Unien to consider legislation. 
During that status in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union 
amendments are offered and agreed to or 
rejected. Then when the bill has been 
completed and all amendments have been 
adopted or rejected, the Committee rises, 
as it is said, and goes back into the House. 
Then, under the rules, no amendment to 
the bill can be offered in the House as 
such, but a motion to recommit may be 
offered, with instructions or without in- 
structions. In a sense we are in a situa- 
tion analogous to that. While we are in 
the Committee of the Whole, as we are 
now on the treaty, amendments may be 
offered and considered, and when the 
Committee of the Whole has completed 
its consideration of the treaty, and 
amendments have been offered and dis- 
posed of, we go out of the Committee of 
the Whole into the Senate, and it is in 
the Senate as a Senate that the resolu- 
tion of ratification is offered and agreed 
to. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the 
Chair’s understanding. The Parliamen- 
tarian informs the Chair that after the 
treaty is reported from the Committee 
of the Whole to the Senate the Senate 
has to pass on what was done in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That istrue. That is 
the same analogy I am referring to under 
the procedure in the House of Represent- 
atives. In other words, after amend- 
ments have been adopted in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to the treaty, then 
when. we come out of the Committee of 
the Whole into the Senate, which is more 
or less of a parliamentary fiction, the 
Senate as such then has to pass on what 
has been done in the Committee of the 
Whele. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It can either reject 
or adopt what the Committee of the 
Whole has done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; and new 
amendments, the Parliamentarian ad- 
vises the Chair, may be proposed in the 
Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let us see about that, 
Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is be- 
fore the resolution of ratification is pre- 
sented. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. The Chair has just an- 
swered the inquiry I had in mind. It is 
my understanding that after the Com- 
mittee of the Whole has completed its 
labors and has reported to the Senate, 
and before the resolution of ratification 
has been presented, amendments may be 
offered in the Senate. That is, we might 
accept or we might reject the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of the 
Whole, or we might modify in the Sen- 
ate the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee. Am I correct in that understand- 
ing? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Yes; and new 
amendments may be proposed in the 
Senate before the resolution of ratifica- 
tion is presented. The Parliamentarian 
informs the Chair that under the rule 
1 day must elapse before the resolution 
of ratification may be offered. 

Mr. WHITE. One further inquiry, Mr. 
President. After the Committee of the 
Whole has completed its labors and has 
reported the treaty to the Senate, de- 
bate on the various amendments and 
other actions of the Committee of the 
Whole is in order in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just the 
same as it was in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to propound a further parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Would it be within the 
power and within the rules of the Senate 
for the Senate to attach to this treaty 
reservations or understandings which 
would directly negative and, in effect, 
strike out certain language in the 
treaty? Is there anything in the rules 
of the Senate which would prevent that 
being done? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Parlia- 
mentarian informs the Chair that there 
is nothing in the rules which defines the 

-scope or the nature of amendments or 
reservations. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Then, Mr. President, 
I hereafter wiil act upon the assumption 
that, if it is the desire of a majority of 
the Senate to attach understandings or 
reservations to the treaty, in effect, di- 
rectly contradicting and negativing cer- 
tain language of the treaty, there would 
be nothing in the Senate rules to pre- 
vent action by amendment to that 
effect? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr, President, do I un- 
derstand from the last ruling that a 
reservation which in effect is an amend- 
ment to the treaty can be presented 
after the Senate adopts the resolution 
of ratification? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. That is 
not the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is practically as I 
understood it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. When the 
resolution of ratification is presented, no 
amendments are in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. After the resolution of 
ratification is adopted by the Senate, do 
I understand that then reservations to 
it are in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; when 
the Senate adopts the resolution of rati- 
fication that is the end of it. No more 
reservations may be proposed. 

Mr. LUCAS. When do the reserva- 
tions come in? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Before the 
resolution of ratification is acted upon 
and after it has been presented. 

Mr. LUCAS. If I understood the able 
Senator from California a moment ago, 
he said he would seek to do through 
reservation what he does not now want 
to do through amendment, and I thought 
the Chair held that he could do that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
not passing upon the legal effect of what 
that may be, but the rules of the Senate 
do not prevent him from offering reser- 
vations before the resolution of ratifica- 
tion is adopted. 

Mr. LUCAS. That was my under- 
standing also, but from the inquiry made 
by the able Senator from California I 
reached the conclusion that if he did not 
offer the amendment now which would 
strike out certain language in the treaty 
he ultimately would offer the same 
amendment in the form of a reservation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
can do that when the resolution of rati- 
fication is presented, in the form of a 
reservation, but not as an amendment. 

Mr. LUCAS. I confess that I do not 
understand the situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In other 
words, a reservation is not an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there 
is nothing in the rules of the Senate 
which would prevent the Senate from 
doing an illegal thing if it were foolish 
enough to doit. The Constitution of the 
United States fixes a 4-year term for the 
Fresident, but Congress, without any 
violation of the rules of the Senate, could 
pass a measuro providing for a 6-year 
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term, without amending the Constitu- 
tion. Of course, it would be illegal, but 
it would not be a violation of the rules 
of the Senate. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. That is true. 
Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, as 


I understand the situation, for a long- 


period of time the Senate had a pro- 
cedure whereby all legislation was first 
considered in Committee of the Whole; 
and under the Senate practice and pro- 
cedure, after a measure had been consid- 
ered in Committee of the Whole and 
amendments had been offered and either 
adopted or rejected, the measure was 
then reported to the Senate, and the 
Committee of the Whole dissolved, so to 
speak. Any Senator or group of Sena- 
tors could reserve the right to present 
the same amendments and ask for sepa- 
rate votes upon them in the Senate after 
the Committee of the Whole had been 
dissolved, 

The rules were amended following the 
unfortunate experience—as I viewed it 
at the time—which the Senate had in 
the consideration of the so-called Smoot- 
Hawley bill. We spent approximately 8 
months in Committee of the Whole re- 
vising the bill. Following all that de- 
bate, and, all the votes and roll calls—I 
believe there were approximately 800, if 
my memory serves me correctly, or per- 
haps 1,800—when the bill was before the 
Senate, after the Committee of the Whole 
had been dissolved, all the work of 8 
months was upset. The right to present 
the same amendments to the Senate was 
reserved and a logrolling arrangement 
was made among representatives of the 
producers of 4 basic commodities. All 
the work which the Senate had done in 
Committee of the Whole for 8 months 
was upset, and we back-tracked over all 
those amendments. 

That incident created a sentiment in 
the Senate which resulted in the amend- 
ment of the rules; but, as I view it, un- 
fortunately the Senate did not do away 
with the procedure of consideration of 
treaties in Committee of the Whole. So 
it seems to me that so far as the consid- 
eration of treaties is concerned, we are 
in much the same situation as that which 
existed when we had the Committee of 
the Whole for the consideration of legis- 
lation. 

I take it there is nothing either in the 
rules or precedents which would prevent 
any Senator from offering any amend- 
ment while the treaty is in Committee of 
the Whole and being read article by ar- 
ticle. Any Senator is at liberty to offer 
any amendment to the actual text of the 
treaty which he desires to offer for the 
consideration of the Senate. When the 
treaty is reported from the Committee 
of the Whole to the Senate I assume that 
the precedents would be the same, and 
that such amendments could be re- 
served for future action in the Senate 
itself when the Committee of the Whole 
is dissolved. After that procedure is 
concluded we reach the point at which 
reservations can be offered, when the 


resolution of ratification is pending and . 


prior to the action of the Senate thereon. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has very clearly stated the case. 
The Chair will read from the rule; 
paragraph 2 of rule XXXVII is as fol- 
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lows—the Chair is reading it into the 
Recorp in order to substantiate all which 
has been done in the Senate today: 


When a treaty is reported from a commit- 
tee with or without amendment it shall, un- 
less the Senate unanimously otherwise di- 
rect, lie 1 day for consideration; after which 
it may be read a second time and considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, when it shall 
be proceeded with by articles, and the amend- 
ments reported by the committee shall be 
first acted upon, after which other amend- 
ments may be proposed; and when through 
with, the proceedings had as in Committee 
of the Whole shail be reported to the Senate, 
when the question shall be, if the treaty be 
amended, “Will the Senate concur in the 
amendments made in Committee of the 
Whole?” And the amendments may be taken 
separately, or in gross, if no Senator shall 
object; after which new amendments may be 
proposed. At any stage of such proceedings 
the Senate may remove the injunction of 
secrecy from the treaty or proceed with its 
consideration in open executive session, 

The decisions thus made shall be reduced 
to the form of a resolution of ratification, 
with or without amendments, as the case may 
be, which shall be proposed on a subsequent 
day, unless, by unanimous consent, the Sen- 
ate determine otherwise; at which stage no 
amendment shall be received unless by 
unanimous consent. 

On the final question to advise and con- 
sent to the ratification in the form agreed to, 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators 
present shall be necessary to determine it in 
the affirmative; but all other motions and 
questions upon a treaty shall be decided by 
a majority vote, except a motion to postpone 
indefinitely, which shall be decided by a vote 
of two-thirds. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday during the discussion of the able 
junior Senator from California with re- 
spect to the interpretation of the words 
“two Governments” as they appear in 
article 19 of the treaty, I rose to inquire 
of him if he contended that article 19 
conveys to the Department of State 
power and authority which ordinarily 
belongs to the Government. It was my 
understanding that that was his con- 
tention. I do not agree with it. 

Later in the afternoon I was absent 
from the Chamber in attendance upon a 
committee. I find that the able Sen- 
ator recurred to this point and made the 
following statement, which appears on 
page 3127 of the RECORD: 

Mr. Downey. Mr. President, I regret that 
the able senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O'MAHONEY] is not present. Earlier in the 
day he expressed a doubt with reference to 
the meaning of the words “two Governments” 
and stated that he thought they meant the 
respective State Departments of the United 
States and Mexico. 


Mr. President, that is precisely what I 
did not mean. I rose to interrogate the 
Senator, because I understood him to be 
contending that, somehow or other, this 
treaty was constituting the State De- 
partment as the Government, 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, did not the 
Senator read that statement in my lan- 
guage, saying that I thought the Senator 
had expressed doubt that the two Gov- 
ernments meant the State Departments? 
Perhaps some word is omitted. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. This is the Sena- 
tor’s statement. I should like to correct 
the RECORD. 
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Mr. DOWNEY. I should like to have 
the Recorp corrected if it is wrong. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. This is the sen- 
tence uttered by the able Senator from 
California, according to the RECORD: 

Earlier in the day he— 


Referring to myself— 


expressed a doubt with reference to the mean- 
ing of the words “two Governments” and 
stated that he thought they meant the re- 
spective State Departments of the United 
States and Mexico, 


That is not descriptive of my position. 
It is descriptive of the position of the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes, Mr. President. 
As the Recorp carries my statement, it is 
an erroneous statement of the Senator’s 
position. The transcript was corrected 
for me by someone else, and I rather be- 
lieve that probably a correction was made 
which reversed our positions. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether 
it is necessary to obtain unanimous con- 
sent to correct the permanent REC- 
oRD—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That will not be 
necessary. We are correcting it by the 
discussion which is now taking place. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I appreciate having 
the Senator call my attention to my ap- 
parent error. ` 

Mr. OMAHONEY. In order that we 
may clearly understand the matter, I 
desire to refer again to article 19, which 
reads as follows: 

The two Governments shall conclude such 
special agreements as may be necessary to 
regulate the generation, development, and 
disposition of electric power at international 


plants, including the necessary provisions 
for the export of electric current, 


I understood the Senator from Cali- 
fornia to contend that that constituted a 
delegation of power to the State Depart- 
ment to do the things which are referred 
to in article 19, and that his construc- 
tion to that effect was dependent upon 
the following sentence, which appears in 
the third paragraph of article 2 of the 
treaty: 

Wherever there are provisions in this 

_ treaty for joint action or joint agreement 
by the two Governments, or for the furnish- 
ing of reports, studies, or plans to the two 
Governments, or similar provisions, it shall 
be understood that the particular matter in 
question shall be handled by or through the 
Department of State of the United States and 
the Ministry of Foreign Relations of Mexico. 


When I first rose to interrogate the 
Senator yesterday I expressed the opin- 
ion that this sentence was merely a sav- 
ing clause, designed to make clear that 
the State Department should carry on 
the negotiations, not that it should have 
unlimited power, but that this was mere- 
ly a saving clause to make it clear that 
the International Boundary Commission, 
or the United States section thereof, 
should not be powered to carry on ne- 
gotiations. I still adhere to that point 
of view. 

The Senator from California, during 
my absence, referred to the outline and 


analysis of the treaty articles which ap- ` 


pear on page 162 of volume 1 of the hear- 
ings. He read this sentence, apparently 
as evidence to support his point of view: 
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This article specifies the Department of 
State of the United States and the, Ministry 
of Foreign Relations of Mexico as the agen- 
cies to represent the two Governments in 
every case where action by the two Goverr- 
ments is required. 


Mr, President, it seems to me that the 
use of the infinitive “to represent” is 
quite clear. It makes it apparent to me, 


-at least, that all in the world this sen- 


tence does is to specify that representa- 
tion of the Government of the United 
States shall be carried on by the De- 
partment of State. The sentence cited 
by the Senator from California appears 
in paragraph 3, of article 2. In the fol- 
lowing paragraph I find these two 
sentences: 

The Commission or either of its two sec- 
tions may employ such assistance and engi- 
neering and legal advisers as it may deem 
necessary. Each Government shall accord 
diplomatic status to the Commissioner, 
designated by the other Goverhment. 


Mr. President, it is my contention that 
the word “Government,” as used in that 
sentence in article 2, clearly refers to the 
Government of the United States or the 
Government of Mexico. 

On page 10, the first sentence in ar- 
ticle 5 reads as follows: : 

The two Governments agree to construct 
jointly, through their respective sections of 
the Commission, the following works— 


And so forth. Clearly, Mr. President, 
the words “the two Governments.” as 
used there, refer to the Government of 
the United States and the Government of 
Mexico, not to the State Departments. 
The same is true on page 11, in article 8, 
the first sentence of which reads, “The 
two Governments recognize that both 
countries have a common interest in the 
conservation and storage of waters,” and 
so forth. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt at all, 
after having looked at the treaty again 
and after having reread the remarks. of 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
California, that article 19 does not con- 
stitute a delegation of power to the De- 
partment of State. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Has the amendment 
which has been before us been with- 
drawn? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not 
been withdrawn. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield, 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. President, referring to the inquiry 
just made by the Senator from Colorado, 
let me say it is my understanding that 
the junior Senator from California had 
proposed an amendment, namely, to 
strike out, in the third paragraph of ar- 
ticle 2, the words “shall in all respects 
have the status of an international body,” 
and that subsequently the junior Senator 
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from California withdrew that amend- 
ment. I should like to inquire if my 
understanding is correct. I ask for in- 
formation, so that there may be no con- 
fusion; at least, in my own mind. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
asks the Senator from California whether 
he did or did not withdraw his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I did not, but I intended to with- 
draw it. I now withdraw it. 

Mr. DONNELL. Then, Mr. President, 
I now understand that the amendment 
has been withdrawn. Is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect; the amendment has been with- 
drawn. 

Mr.CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, at 
this time I wish to state a proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

I ask unanimous consent thai here- 
after no Senator shall speak on any 
amendment for more than 30° minutes, 
or on any amendment to an amend- 
ment for more than 30 minutes. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask unanimous 
consent that hereafter no Senator shall 
speak for more than 45 minutes on any 
amendment. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to vote 
on the treaty and all amendments 
thereto not later than April 11. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to vote 
on the treaty and all amendments 
thereto not later than 4 o’clock on 
April 12. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to vote 
on the treaty and all amendments 
thereto’ not later than 4 o’clock on 
April 13. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California indicate 
what date would be satisfactory to him? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr, President, let me 
say that at least five or six Senators who 
are very much interested in the treaty 
are now out of town. All of them have 


` promised to be back on Monday. 


Mr. CONNALLY. If it be satisfactory 
to the Senator, I will renew the request 
on Monday. - 

Mr, DOWNEY. When I have had an 
opportunity to consult with certain Sen- 
ators, including the senior Senator from 
California {Mr;'Jonmnson], and the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Nevada 
{Mr, McCarran], who is now being de- 
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tained from the Senate, I shall’be very 
glad to indicate what I think should be 
done, and to what I personally would be 
Willing to consent. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator‘from Texas that sev- 
eral other Senators on both sides of the 
aisle have told:me that they believe the 
proper way in whieh to approach any 
change in this treaty is by reservation. 
That is my understanding of what I have 
been told. I believe that there are groups 
who are now preparing to review the 
treaty and determine what action they 
believe should be taken. So far as I am 
concerned I cannot consent to any unan- 
imous-consent agreement until after I 
have been more fully advised of the 
wishes of some of my colleagues, and 
have observed the trend of the debate. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator. yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. . I yield.. - 

Mr. BARKLEY.. Will the Senator from 
California indicate any method by which 
he can help secure the presence of Sen- 
ators who are now returning to Wash- 
ington, or secure the presence of Senators 
who will return later? So far as I am 
concerned, it would appear that we can 
get a vote on nothing because of the 
absence of Senators in various parts of 
the country and of the world. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, know- 
ing the very energetic efforts which have 
been made by the distinguished majority 
leader and by the distinguished minor- 
ity leader to reach the splendid objec- 
tives to which the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has referred, and knowing their 
ability and energy, I have no desire to 
offer any advice as to how the desired 
results may be achieved. - 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator help 
secure the presence next week of the Sen- 
ators of whom he speaks until: we can 
reach a vote? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I will certainly try to 
keep them here. I will go down on my 
knees and beg them to remain, because 
their votes will be favorable to what some 
of us consider to be the right side of the 
issue. - 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator has not 
given a very encouraging promise, be- 
cause the Bible says that the prayers of 
the righteous availeth not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from California has stated that 
he cannot agree to any limitation of de- 
bate without first consulting with his 
associates and with others. Will he en- 
deavor to do so at an early date, and 
ascertain their wishes? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I will 
endeavor to have some statement ready 
to make by, say, Tuesday noon. Several 
Senators have advised me that they will 
return on Monday next. The distin- 
guished Senator from Texas knows that 
it will be my duty, of course, first of all, 
to seek the advice and counsel of the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. 
Jounson] and the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran]. I think the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. MuR- 
pock] and the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona {Mr. McFartanp] should also be 
consulted. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
California is free to consult anyone whom 
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he pleases: I’ am:merely wondering if 
he will expedite his consultations as 
much as possible. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I will try to have some 
statement ready for the distinguishel 
Senator, with whom I am intensely sym- 
pathetic, by next Tuesday. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sen- 
ator very much. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the body of the Recorp 
at this point as a part of my remarks a 
digest of press and radio comment on 
the Mexican water ‘treaty. 

There being no objection, the digest 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DIGEST oF PRESS AND RADIO COMMENT ON 


MEXICAN WATER TREATY 
EDITORIALS 


New York Times, February 25: “Approval 
[of the treaty] * * * would probably do 
more to cement good feelings and reinforce 
our delegates’ protestations of this country’s 
good intentions toward its Latin-American 
neighbors than any fine words spoken in the 
jewel room of Chapultepec Castle.” 

New York Herald Tribune, February 22: 
“The Senate now threatens to hold up a 
treaty which Latin-Americans regard as a 
test of our sincerity and good intentions at 
a moment when we most need to demon- 
strate them. Foreign policy cannot be suc- 
cessfully conducted in that way.” 

Washington Post, February 13: “This 
treaty, in Latin-American estimation, is the 
key to the realities of our professions as a 
good neighbor. * * * It is in the mate- 
rial no less than, in the moral interests of 
the country that the treaty be ratified with 
minimum delay We find nothing in the 
record to sustain the charge that the treaty 
sells California down the river.” 

Baltimore Sun, February 24: “It is not 
quite clear how California would deny Mex- 
ico’s claim other than by brandishing the 
might of the United States over Mexico's 
head.” 

New York Evening Post, February 3: “The 
State Department practices diplomacy of a 
high order when it writes a treaty to settle 
a long-standing dispute and writes it so that 
it is both mutually profitable and just.” 

Washington Star, February 24: “The deci- 
sion {to pass the treaty] will be an important 
one, since in the eyes of the Mexicans and 
other peoples to the south it will be regarded 
as a significant test and measure of our good 
neighborliness.” 

Chicago Sun, February 27: “We have much 
to gain and nothing to lose by recognizing 
our neighbor’s rights by voluntary agree- 
ment.” 

Springfield (Mass.) Republican, February 
20: “It is unquestionable * * * that 
Mexico would have a strong case before an 
international arbitration tribunal, if the 
treaty were rejected.” 

Nashville Tennesseean, March 20: “The 
treaty * * > would do much to encour- 
age the hesitant small powers by a fresh 
demonstration of thoroughgoing justice on 
the part of a Big Five member toward a lesser 
neighbor.” 

Grand Rapids Press, March 20: “If local 
interests are successful in preventing a con- 
structive soiution, on a national basis, of this 
issue between the United States and Mexico, 
the precedent thus established might seri- 
ously endanger our Latin-American rela- 
tions.” 

Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, March 22: “By 
ratifying the water treaty promptly, the 
Senate could set a good example in inter- 
national cooperation which is more impor- 
tant to this country than the selfish inter- 
ests of any State.” 
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Norfolk Virginia-Pilot, February 26: “If 
the treaty should be rejected, Mexico would 
be in a position to profit from the move 
+ » œ under the Pan American Arbitra- 
tion Treaty. * * * Hearty Senate ap- 
proval * * * would seem to be the 
proper response.” 

Louisville Courier-Journal, February 26: 
“Unless a majority of the Senate stirs itself 
to see that this contemptuous disregard of 
the first element of good neighborliness is 
not ‘decisively defeated, our legislators will 
have proved once again that fair words on 
international cooperation are not yet to be 
backed up by the deeds which confirm them.” 

Louisville Times, February 24: “How can 
we expect Mexico to think us serious in our 
profession of neighborliness when we rob 
them of water?” 

Providence (R. I.) Journal, February 24: 
“The Senate should ratify this test of our 
good faith through works.” è 

St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times, February 19: 
“On the facts, the rejection of -the water- 
rights treaty would be a strain on our re- 
lations with Mexico. * * * Certainly, 
the Senate must place a higher value on that 
international goodwill than on California’s 
greediness.” 

Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald, February 
19: “It would be unfortunate if a small ma- 
jority should jeopardize the success of a 
treaty which would mean so much to future 
Mexican-American relations.” 

Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram, Febru- 
ary 17: “The Senate * * * should ap- 
prove the treaty, affording a clear, lasting 
definition of respective allotments to the 
interested region.” 

Št. Cloud (Minn.) Times, February 12: “It 
would be most unfortunate if Congress, be- 
cause of jealousy of some Southwest States, 
would refuse to confirm the water agree- 
ment.” 

Houston (Tex.) Post, February 16: “The 
treaty affords an opportunity for a practical 
application of the gocd-nelghbor policy—a 
policy of good deeds rather than sweet 
words.” 

San. Angelo (Tex.) Standard-Times, Feb- 
ruary 16: “The treaty should be quickly ap- 
proved by the Senate. At this particular 
time the action of the Senate on treaties is 
being watched by the people of the world as 
never before.” ' 

Tuscon (Ariz.) Star, February 13: “If the 
Senate does not ratify the treaty, Mexico 
can go right on as she has been doing, using 
increasing amounts of the water of the river, 
because that water will be available. If she 
puts it to beneficial use, she can claim in the 
future an even greater amount than 1,500,000 
acre-feet, because she will have established 
a good title to it.” 

Phoenix (Ariz.) Republic, February 1: 
“This treaty does more than cement the 
good-neighbor relations with our southern 
neighbors. It protects the vested water 
rights of the Colorado River and Rio Grande 
in the United States by establishing these 
rights.” 

Tucson (Ariz.) Star, January 25: “The ad- 
vantages to California as well as the United 
States of ratification are overwhelming.” 


NEWSPAPER COLUMNISTS 


Sumner Welles, Washington Post, Feb- 
Tuary 14: “The pending treaty is an example 
of constructive and preventive statesmanship 
on the part of both governments involved. 
Its ratification * * + will have a pro- 
foundly helpful effect in strengthening con- 
fidence throughout the other Americas—at a 
moment when it is much needed—in the 
consistency of the policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to deal fairly and 
justly with all of its American neighbors.” 

Mellett, Washington Star, February 3: 
“Bothering State Department as much as 
threat to amicable Latin-American under- 
standing involved in the sitvation is the 
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preview the controversy offers of kind of 
cpposition that may develop when Senate 
comes to consider the proposed world secu- 
rity organization.” 

Pearson, Post, February 19: “California 
campaign is being waged against one of the 
most carefully negotiated treaties in recent 
history. California is the biggest beneficiary 
and also the biggest squawker.” 

Washington Memo by Van Devander and 
Player, New York Post, January 26: “If Sena- 
tor JoHnson got the necessary votes to kill 
off the treaty, it would be a famous victory 
for California citrus growers, but it would 
be a stunning blow to United States-Mexican 
amity.” 

RADIO COMMENTATORS 


Godwin, Blue Network, February 8: “If 
definite control is not placed over the water 
flow on both sides of the border, in years to 
come Americans may find out that the Mexi- 
cans are using and drawing off more of these 
valuable and necessary waters than would 
be goed for the American side.” 3 

Tomlinson, Blue Network, February 4: 
“Water treaty deserves approval of our legis- 
lators because it is fair and just to all con- 
cerned. It would merit favorable action by 
Senate even if it means a real sacrifice on our 
part.” 

Eaton, Blue Network, February 6: “The 
issue is in reality whether we can live only 
for ourselves or whether we have got to learn 
to live with others as well. When Mr. Stet- 
tinius has to discuss problem or post-war 
economy in South America and this country, 
he will discuss questions which are going to 
influence far more California and every State 
than whatever may happen to the flow, of 
water one way or another from Rio Grande 
and Colorado Rivers. Lets hope that we 
don’t get so tangled up in theory that we 
can’t see the forest because of the trees.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Christian Science Monitor, Stanford, Jan- 
uary 24: “Water treaty will provide a sig- 
nificant. and timely test of the sincerity of 
the Senate’s protestations of international 
cooperation.” 

Christian Science Monitor, Stanford, Feb- 
ruary 3: “Treaty’s importance extends far be- 
yond the continent or hemisphere to include 
whole world, Senate testimony is being fol- 
lowed closely south of the border, in fact, all 
over the world.” 

Christian Science Monitor, Stanford, Feb- 
ruary 15: “Hearings are of paramount con- 
cern, for, besides the question of disposition 
of water, future relations of United States 
and Mexico and even relationships of United 
States to rest of Latin America are involved.” 

Christian Science Monitor, Stanford, Feb- 
ruary 23: “Chairman CONNALLY is anxious to 
get Senate approval of treaty by the time of 
the San Francisco Conference. The psycho- 
logical advantage of being able to point to this 
fait accompli in good relations between the 
United States and Mexico would be consid- 
erable.” 

Philadelphia Record, Morris, February 25: 
“It is hard to see validity in any objections 
to treaty. Actually, it is only to Mexico that 
irreparable damage might really be accused— 
to Mexico, to the good-neighbor policy, and to 
American internationalism.” 

Minneapolis Morning Tribune, February 
28, Fagg: “Mexico has viewed with concern 
the heated debates over the treaty, which 
they regard as highly equitable on both 
sides. Hope has been expressed that Congress 
would not permit regional pressure to defeat 
a measure of such international benefit.” 

Newsweek, February 19: “Mexican reactions 
justified the fear of the State Department 
that the bitter attacks on the treaty would 
do nothing to improve inter-American rela- 
tions, particularly on the eve of the Chapul- 
tepec Conference.” d 
` New Republic, February 12: “Besides the 
water rights, two big issues are inyolved: 
Latin America is watching to see whether 
the northern colossus is really willing to 
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treat a neighbor as an equal; the world is 
watching to see whether log-rolling special 
interests can use the anachronistic Senate 
two-thirds rule to block any fair treaty and 
keep the United States isolated interna- 
tionally as in times past.” 

Commonweal, February 16: “If enemies of 
the treaty succeed, they will deal a vicious 
blow to good relations between ourselves and 
Mexico, for Mexicans, whose very livelihood 
depends upon securing their share of water 
from these rivers, will be able to point once 
again to Yankee hypocrisy, with its verbal 
professions of friendship and its denial of 
the substance of life to those whom it pro- 
fesses to love. * * * A treaty which puts 
definite and drastic limitation on Mexico's 
own development and which also allows for 
fulfillment of titanic plans for expansion of 
irrigation and power in the United States 
can hardly be termed overgenerous to Mex- 
ico.” 

America, February 17: “Our relations with 
Mexico have always been a fair test of our 
relations with Latin America. We have a 
good chance to do the decent thing.” 

United States News, February 9: “Foreign 
countries see treaty as test of good-neighbor 
policy and of United States willingness to co- 
operate in international problems.” 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. A moment ago the Chair 
laid down a very concise and clear-cut 
opinion as to the parliamentary situa- 
tion in the Senate with reference to the 
treaty. As I recall, I heard nothing in 
his opinion as to when reservations may 
be offered. Am I correct in understand- 
ing that, after the consideration of the 
treaty has been concluded in the Senate 
and the resolution of ratification has 
been submitted and gone over for 1 day, 
reservations may then be offered to the 
resolution of ratification? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; reser- 
vations may be presented at that time. 

Mr. LUCAS. May amendments and 
reservations be presented at the same 
time, or must the amendments be offered 
first? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. After the 
resolution of ratification is offered, no 
amendment is in order. Amendments 
are in order in the Committee of the 
Whole or in the Senate prior to the pres- 
entation of the resolution of ratifica- 
tion. After the resolution of ratifica- 
tion is offered, no amendment is in 
order. 

Mr. LUCAS. After the treaty is in 
the Senate and has been passed over for 
1 day, may amendments be offered? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. 

Mr. LUCAS. Only reservations may 
be offered at that time, and after reserva- 
tions are offered, that is the end of it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the 
interpretation of the Chair. The Chair 
has read the rule in the Recorp, and it 
is very clear. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 

tor will state it. 
. Mr. WHERRY. Does the Chair mean 
that any amendment, even though it has 
been rejected in the Committee of the 
Whole, may be reoffered prior to time 
when the resolution of ratification is pre- 
sented? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 
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Mr. WHERRY.. So.in reality, all we 
are doing in the Committee of the Whole 
is to conduct a skirmish. When the 
treaty comes before the Senate we may 
either support or try to defeat any 
amendment which was agreed to or re- 
jected in the Committee of the Whole 
We may do so prior to the submission 
of the resolution of ratification. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. The Committee of the Whole 
is only a fiction. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to have cleared up another point to 
which I believe the Chair referred when 
he announced the rule. After the Com- 
mittee of the Whole reports the treaty to 
the Senate and the treaty is in the Sen- 
ate, under the rule it must then be read 
article by article, and amendments may 
be offered to each article as read. Am 
I correct in my understanding? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the 
treaty is considered article by article 
only in Committee of the Whole, but it 
is open to amendment as to any article 
while the treaty is being considered by 
the Senate at any time before the pres- 
entation of the resolution of ratification. 

Mr. BARKLEY. When the treaty gets 
back into the Senate it will be read only 
by title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. WHITE. During the second read- 
ing of the treaty in the Committee of the 
Whole the treaty is read article by ar- 
ticle, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Parlia- 
mentarian advises the Chair that the 
treaty was read the second time by read- 
ing the title by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WHITE. If there had been no 
unanimous consent granted, the second 
reading of the treaty in the Committee 
of the Whole would be article by article? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. That stage has been passed. 

Mr. WHITE. I assume that under 
such practice, amendments, if any, 
should be offered to the articles as they 
are read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the 
understanding of the Chair, but under 
the precedents the Senate may recur to 
an article, after it has been passed by, to 
consider an amendment. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask to 
have it stated. ‘ 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to propound 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am still some- 
what confused in regard to the parlia- 
mentary situation. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that after the treaty is re- 
ported to the Senate, it is then open to 
amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Am TI correct in un- 
derstanding that after the amendments 
are rejected or agreed to the treaty lies 
over for a day? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion of ratification cannot be offered 
until 1 day elapses. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And after the 
elapse of 1 day are reservations in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reserva- 
tions to the resolution of ratification are 
in order, but no amendments are in 
order. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No amendments 
are in order. 4 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment offered by the 
Senator from California. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
amend by striking out the second sen- 
tence in the third paragraph of article 
2 and inserting in lieu thereof a new 
sentence as follows: “Each section shall 
be headed by three Commissioners.” In 
the third sentence in the fourth para- 
graph of such article it is proposed to 
amend by striking out the word “Com- 
missioner” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the word “Commissioners”. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, it is 
my opinion that no Senator can hope 
to approach the problems involved in 
this treaty, or to understand what reser- 
vations or amendments should be made 
to the treaty, until after he has re- 
viewed the entire treaty in some detail 
and has gained a general understand- 
ing of its comprehension and scope. 

We have been debating at considerable 
length the powers and privileges given 
under article 2 of the treaty to the In- 
ternational Boundary and Water Com- 
mission. When we turn to article 24 we 
find perhaps 50 or 75 different powers 


and privileges granted to the Interna- - 


tional Boundary and Water Commission. 
I doubt if it is possible to form any judg- 
ment of what should be done with article 
2 until article 24 has been considered in 
considerable detail. 

Let me also say that this treaty mere- 
ly continues in existence, with a changed 
name, a commission which was organized 
by our Government and the Mexican 
Government, as I recall, in 1889; the 
treaty confirms in this new commission 
all the old powers and procedures laid 
down in the treaty of 1889. Consequent- 
ly, I am of the opinion that the quick- 
est and most comprehensive and certain 
way for Senators to understand what 
this treaty comprehends is by consider- 
ing—not voting on necessarily—the 
various articles. I have, therefore, sen’ 
to the desk another amendment to 
article 2. Its general objective and pur- 
pose may be very simply and readily 
stated. It would increase the two-man 
Commission to a six-man Commission. 

Let me first state that under the treaty 
of 1909 between Great Britain and the 
United States, regulating the boundary 
waters between Canada and the United 
States, provision was made for a six-man 
commission. I very fervently hope the 
Senate will strip away from the pending 
treaty the extraordinary and multitudi- 
nous powers which in its present form it 
grants; but, certainly, considering that 
-the situation on the Colorado and the 
-Rio Grande is much more involved than 
that which exists on the Canadian- 
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American border, much greater power 
and much greater responsibility must be 
given to the Commission under this 
treaty than to the Commission under the 
Canadian treaty, and we must accept 
much more serious consequences in the 
event of unwise action by the two-man 
commission for which provision is at 
present made. 

Mr. President, I dislike to speak criti- 
cally of, or in any way to condemn, any 
man who cannot be present and answer 
me immediately; but, rightly or wrongly, 
we in California are very confident that 
three citizens of Texas, cne of whom was 
the present International Boundary 
Commissioner, Mr. Lawson, not only bar- 
tered our rights away, in order to obtain 
2 wonderful treaty for the State of Texas 
on the Rio Grande, but were so unfamil- 
iar with our problems, so unsympathetic, 
and so unconcerned, that even from the 
standpoint of workmanship and drafts- 
manship, they framed an exceedingly 
unfortunate treaty. I would have a sense 
of horror if this treaty, as it is presently 
framed, were adopted by the Senate and 
I knew that Commissioner. Lawson, who 
for 26 years has been a resident of El 
Paso, Tex., and is directly and vitally 
concerned in the Rio Grande would be 
the Commissioner dealing with the Mex- 
ican Government and the rights and ob- 
ligations relating to the two great 
streams covered by this treaty. 

I come from a professional back- 
ground in which it is believed that no 
man can, at the same time, serve two 
masters. I care not what a man’s sin- 
cerity and integrity may be, every hu- 
man being, if he is prejudiced, attempts 
to rationalize so as to attain the objec- 
tives his subconscious mind desires. It 
has been recognized down through thou- 
sands of years, by every jurisprudence 
the world has known, that no man 
should, at the same time, be allowed to 
serve two masters. 

I shall not charge that Commissioner 
Lawson willfully bartered away our rights 
in the Colorado to gain an advantageous 
Rio Grande treaty, but I undertake to 
say that that is exactly what has hap- 
pened. ; 

In the future, under this treaty, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, perhaps bil- 
lions of dollars, may be spent under the 
jurisdiction of the International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission, great causes 
may be decided, and great rights may be 
created or sacrificed; and if the Govern- 
ment of Mexico is making two claims 
upon the United States at the same time, 
one for a concession or alleged right on 
the Rio Grande and the other on the 
Colorado, should we on the Colorado be 
subjected to the jurisdiction of Mr. Law- 
son under such conditions? 

Mr. President, I have already placed 


‘in the Recoap a statement by Mr. Law- 


son which, if it had been made in a court 
of law under oath, I think might have 
subjected him to the penalty for perjury, 
certainly to contempt of court, because, 
clearly and unequivocally, he tried to 
convince the Senators who had heard 
him that a long, careful, and exhaustive 
investigation of the water now being 
used and the lands now being irrigated 
in Lower California had been made un- 
der his supervision. Clearly, that was 
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designed to mislead the committee. Fi- 
nally, he was compelled to admit that his 
statements were categorically wrong. No 
large organization went from the United 
States to Mexico; no assistants accom- 
panied the single engineer; but Mr. Law- 
son appeared before the committee, and, 
in effect, said, “Well, one of my subordi- 
nates was down there for a period of 
time”—the length of which he did not 
even know—“and was told by water users 
and other Mexican citizens the amount 
of water they were irrigating and the 
land they were using.” 

The distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado has many times said that he would 
present to the Senate evidence showing 
that Mexico was using 1,800,000 acre- 
feet of water in 1944, but the only evi- 
dence which has been presented was the 
statement of Mr. Lawson that his sub- 
ordinate told him that Mexican officials 
and Mexican citizens told him something 
which has been presented for acceptance 
here in the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. President, how do you think we in 
California feel about this situation, when 
we will probably have as our supreme 
ruler the most powerful and dictatorial 
man in the whole Southwest, a citizen of 
Texas, who has already displayed a com- 
plete ignorance of the problems of our 
great basin, a lack of sympathy and con- 
cern for them, and a disposition to trade 
off rights on the Colorado in order to 
obtain a desirable treaty for Texas? 

In the treaty as it relates to the Rio 
Grande the Federal Government, not the 
people of Texas, bears the whole burden: 
on the Colorado nothing is given to us, 
but, on the contrary, we must build one 
reservoir alone—I am referring to the 
Davis Dam—costing us, as power users, it 
is true, $45,000,000, which under this 
treaty will be largely dedicated to the 
citizens and waters users of Mexico. 

Mr. President, if this treaty shall be 
ratified, if these great enterprises pro- 
ceed, and if serious disputes arise be- 
tween the two Governments, as they will, 
where will we, in the great Southwest, be, 
if a citizen of Texas remains the bound- 
ary commissioner, as he probably will, 
and continues to barter away our rights? 

Suppose, for instance, when the water 
of the Colorado River does begin to get 
saline, not as good as it is now, Mexico 
very justly, and I think very intelligently, 
should make the claim that she is en- 
titled to better water; and suppose that 
there were at the same time disputes and 
controversies on the Rio Grande; and 
Mr. Lawson, a citizen of Temas, should be 
deciding both rights at the same time. 
We have to apply ordinary common sense 
to what transpires. Of course, the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico has looked at these 
dual arrangements on the Rio Grande 
and the Colorado as really one arrange- 
ment, from its viewpoint. 

As I recall, citizens of Texas on the Rio 
Grande get the use of three or four hun- 
dred thousand acre-feet of water from 
the tributaries of Mexico without giving 
up any compensating advantage. Of 
course, Texas has a generous, advanta- 
geous treaty. I think it is fair to say that 
two acre-feet of water from the Colorado 
are given up for every acre-foot that has 
been generously given to Texas on the 
Rio Grande. 
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Mr. President, I know of no two-man 
commission which has such tremendous 
obligations and burdens and responsi- 
bilities, and territory and area to cover, 
as has this one. We are suggesting to 
the Senate something to which I should 
think Mexico could not possibly object; 
namely, that the Commission be enlarged 
to six members, three to come from the 
United States and three from Mexico, 
and I think in some enabling act, or in 
the treaty itself, provision should be 
made that one of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed should have been a resident of 
the Colorado River Basin area for 10 or 
20 years, that another should have been 
a resident of the Rio Grande area, and 
that a third should be drawn from the 
Nation as a whole, outside either basin. 

Mr. President, I, for one, would not 
consent to place myself in a position in 
which at the same time I would try to 
pass upon the respective rights and ob- 
ligations between the two Governments 
on the Rio Grande and the Colorado. I 
might, as an honorable man, try to be 
objective, but I know that as a citizen 
of California, vitally concerned, I would 
have no right to act in any kind of judi- 
cial capacity affecting this treaty, or the 
great rights and obligations which are 
to grow out of it. Of course, I am parti- 
san for California. I try to be honest 
with the Senate, I try to be intelligent 
and careful in my preparation of facts, 
but, of course, I am a prejudiced, partisan 
witness. Ido not want to speak for Sen- 
ators from any other State on the Rio 
Grande or the Colorado, but it seems to 
me that they feel the same. 

Mr. President, I presume this amend- 
ment could be carried into effect by some 
sort of a reservation or understanding; 
that the present Commission, consisting 
of two members, should be enlarged to 
six, and that they should be drawn from 
certain sections of the country. We un- 
doubtedly would have a much better ex- 
ecution of the treaty. We undoubtedly 
would have better performance and bet- 
ter execution both for the people on the 
Rio Grande and those on the Colorado, 
and for the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. President, to carry this thought 
somewhat further, yesterday I read into 
the Recorp the very clear and precise 
and carefully conceived plan in the 
Canadian-American treaty for determin- 
ing disputes between the two sovereign 
Nations, Great Britain and the United 
States, which might arise out of that 
treaty. If one reads it and compares it 
with the half-baked, slipshod, imperfect, 
inaccurate, ambiguous provisions in the 
pending treaty for arbitration, one has a 
sense of intense disappointment that the 
officials of the State Department who de- 
signed and prepared this treaty did not 
turn to the simple, precise language of 
the Canadian treaty and follow it. 

I would say, let us follow the Canadian- 
American treaty; let us provide, as is 
provided in it, that under proper reser- 
vations and action by the Senate and the 
President of the United States, and the 
representatives of Mexico, international 
disputes arising under this treaty may be 
referred to this group of three citizens 
from each nation. Let us provide that 
in the event there is no majority vote on 
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one side or the other, if the Commission 
is equally divided, there shall be recourse 
to an umpire: Such a provision can be 
framed in a few hundred words. We 
have a beautifully written form in the 
Canadian treaty. No one would object 
to that. But when we turn to the am- 
biguous, uncertain language of the pend- 
ing treaty, having, I think, a decidedly 
different meaning in the Spanish trans- 
lation from that in the American trans- 
lation; when we see how uncertain and 
confused it is, certainly we must realize 
that it is necessary to amend article 24, 
subparagraph (d). 

Mr. President, that was the next 
amendment I desired to present to the 
Senate. I might say to the distinguished 
Senator from Texas that, following my 
colloquy with the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. DONNELL], which 
followed conversations I had with several 
Senators on both sides of the aisle, I de- 
sire to await the action which may come 
in a spontaneous development in the 
Senate on understandings and reserva- 
tions, before I press any of the amend- 
ments to a vote. But I say to any Sena- 
tor who is sufficiently interested in this 
matter to begin to consider reservations 
and understandings that we shall be 
deeply grateful to Senators from States 


-outside the Colorado River Basin who 


may interest themselves in this problem. 
I hope they will bear in mind the possi- 


-bility of an understanding which would 


increase the membership of the Commis- 
sion from the two members to six. 


Mr. President, I send to the desk and 


-ask to have stated another amendment 


to article 2. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SAL- 
Does the Sen- 
ator from California yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did the Senator say 
he is offering an amendment to increase 
the number of the personnel of the Com- 
mission from two to six? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Chair some time 
ago made a decision respecting parlia- 
mentary procedure. AsI understand the 
decision, the Senator can offer an amend- 
ment now in the Committee of the Whole. 
After the Committee rises and makes its 
report the amendment can either be ac- 
cepted or rejected. If it is rejected in 
the Committee of the Whole the Sen- 
ator can offer it again in the Senate 
before the resolution of ratification is 
presented. The resolution of ratifica- 
tion after it is offered must lie over for 
24 hours. 
jected, then the Senator can offer it as 
a reservation, if it is properly worded 
as a reservation. 

Mr. President, am I correct in my 
statement? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Let me say, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the Senator from California 
very clearly made that precise inquiry, 
and the Presiding Officer, after consul- 
tation with the Parliamentarian, an- 


Or if the amendment is re- 
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swered in the affirmative. So I assume 
what the Senator has said is correct. 

Let me further say that I have been 
confused and bewildered over the treaty 
for 30 days, and I am not sure that I, 
myself, understand just what will be the 
parliamentary procedure. I think, how- 
ever, it is as the Senator from Nebraska 
has stated it, but I am not an authority 
on the subject. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I inquire of the Sena- 
tor whether or not he has examined into 
the different effects or results, if any, 
that may follow from the adoption of 
an amendment and the adoption of a 
reservation. The particular point in my 
mind is this: If the treaty shall be 
amended, I understand from the state- 
ment made by the Senator a half hour 
or so ago upon the floor that it would be 
necessary to renegotiate the treaty. On 
the other hand, if a reservation is adopt- 
ed, by what means can the acceptance by 
Mexico of the reservation be procured? 
Does it again necessitate renegotiation 
or would the mere fact that Mexico would 
proceed to operate under the treaty, 
without express language, without ex- 
press negotiations, itself constitute ac- 
ceptance of the reservation? May I ask 
the Senator his view with respect to that, 
and whether or not he has authority at 
hand which would enlighten us upon 
that question? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri that 
I have made some examination of 
treaties which have contained amend- 
ments and reservations, and I have read 
some of the textbooks on the subject. 
I think it is rather difficult to answer the 
Senator very definitely or precisely. We 
are apparently in a new land of pioneer- 
ing and development of procedure. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I shall be glad to yield 
in a moment. 

A treaty may be affected by the Senate, 
as a result of its advice and consent, by 
what is termed interpretations, under- 
standings, reservations, and amend- 
ments. It is my own opinion, and I 
might say there are distinguished au- 
thorities on treaty making who agree 
with me, while others seem to disagree, 
that any of these methods might rise to 
the dignity and power of any of the 
other methods if the language is apt. 

I think we may obtain a better under- 
standing of this matter if I read a very 
brief portion of the resolution of ratifi- 
cation in the Canadian-American treaty 
containing the language there used, I 
will read only the pertinent parts: 

Resolved further, as a part of this ratifi- 


cation, that the United States approves this 
treaty with the understanding— 


And soon. I might say that there was 
an understanding which rather ampli- 
fied the treaty. After setting forth the 
understanding the language continues— 

And that this interpretation will be men- 
tioned in the ratifications of this treaty as 
conveying the true meaning of the treaty, 
and will, in effect, form a part of the treaty. 
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Then before the freaty was signed by 
the Governments this is added— 

And whereas the said understanding has 
been accepted by the Government of Great 
Britain, «nd the ratifications of the two 
Governments of said treaty were exchanged 
in the city of Washington on the Sth day 
of May— 

And so on— 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, William 
Howard Taft, President of the United States 
of America, have caused the said treaty and 
the said understanding, as forming a part 
thereof, to be made public, to the end that 
the same and every article and clause hereof 
may be observed— 


And so on. Then, in addition to that 
there was a protocol of exchange in 
which again the understanding was 
recited: 

On proceeding to the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations of the treaty— 


And so on— 
the undersigned plenipotentiaries, duly ʻau- 
thorized thereto by their respective Gov- 
ernments, hereby declare that nothing in 
this treaty shall be construed as affecting, 
or changing, any existing territorial or ri- 
parian rights in the water— 


And soon. And the interpretation at- 
tached to the treaty by the Senate is re- 
cited at full length. That is in the pro- 
tocol of exchange. 

So I would say to the distinguished 
Senator I think it is rather plain that if 
in our understandings or reservations 
we make*it very clear that they become 
@ part of the treaty itself, and that the 
ratification by the other nation must be 
based upon them, then, while no new re- 
negotiation is required, there must be a 
statement by the other government of 
acceptance of the understanding. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator now is 
seeking to increase the number of Com- 
missioners from two to six. The Com- 
mission is not created by this treaty. 
The Commission has been in existence 
for more than half a century. It is in 
existence by reason of another treaty or 
agreement between the United States and 
Mexico. Certainly, whether it is by way 
of amendment or by way of reservation, 
we cannot increase the size of an exist- 
ing commission whose services are made 
available in the administration of this 
treaty without resubmitting the matter 
to Mexico and having Mexico either by 
renegotiation or by some act of the Mex- 
ican Government likewise agree to the 
increase of this Commission from two to 
six. So that it does not matter whether 
it is done by amendment or by reserva- 
tion, we must go back to Mexico with it 
in order that Mexico may agree to it. 
It is a change in the treaty. It is an in- 
crease by 300 percent of the number of 
men on the Commission. We cannot do 
that unilaterally. It would have to go 
back to Mexico, and it would be tanta- 
mount to a rejection of the treaty in the 
terms in which it is submitted to the 
Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 
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Mr. WHERRY. If what is referred to 
could be accomplished as a reservation, 
what would be the difference between 
doing it in that way and doing it as an 
amendment to the treaty itself, so far as 
procedure is concerned? . 

Mr. BARKLEY. So far as the effect 
and necessity of going back and renego- 
tiating the treaty is concerned, there is 
no difference whatever. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, let me 
say I am categorically opposed to the 
position taken by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. I am generally 
delighted to follow his intellectual proc- 
esses, but I cannot do so now. It is true 
that in 1889 we entered into a treaty with 
Mexico providing for a two-man com- 
mission to be known as the International 
Boundary Commission. It had very lim- 
ited jurisdiction and very limited power. 
This treaty takes that Commission over, 
it adopts the powers given the Commis- 
sion, and, changes the name of the Com- 
mission. It was the International 
Boundary Commission. Under this 
treaty it becomes the International 
Boundary and Water Commission; and 
the treaty gives it vastly enlarged powers 
and responsibilities. 

Instead of being a very simple situa- 
tion, as under the 1889 treaty, where 
there were two men merely dealing with 
the changing boundaries, principally of 
the Rio Grande—that was its principal 
function—and carrying out the provi- 
sions of a prior treaty relating to the 
changing boundaries of the limitrophe 
sections of the two rivers, it now becomes 
a vast bureaucratic set-up with tre- 
mendous powers and responsibilities. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The amendment of 
the Senator which is now pending has 
nothing to do with those powers. It has 
nothing t do with the change of the 
name. The amendment now pending 
simply increases the size of the Commis- 
sion from two to six, regardless of its 
powers. The amendment, if adopted, 
would not touch those things. I say, re- 
gardless of that, we cannot change the 
size of this Commission, which has been 
created by the Governments of the 
United States and Mexico, and referred 
to in this treaty, even though they add 
another word “Water” to its title—we 
cannot change the size of that Commis- 
sion, either by amendment or by reser- 
vation, without going back to Mexico to 
renegotiate the treaty or to have action 
on the part of Mexico in order to agree 
to the change. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I can- 
not agree to that statement. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, DOWNEY. Let me make one fur- 
ther comment, and then I shall be glad 
to yield. 


The Senator from Kentucky stated to ` 


the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
that he conceded that if this change 
could be made by amendment, it could 
be made by an understanding. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I stated that whether 
it were done by amendment or by reser- 
vation, if it changed the terms of the 
treaty, it would have to be submitted to 
Mexico for approval. There is a differ- 
ence between a reservation merely inter- 
preting a treaty, or an article of a treaty, 
and a reservation changing the treaty. 
We cannot, by a reservation interpreting 
the treaty, say that two means six. We 
cannot interpret the Commission into a 
Commission of six. That involves a 
change in the size of the Commission. 
What I said to the Senator from Ne- 
braska was that if there is a change in 
the text or structure of the treaty itself, 
it makes no difference whether the 
change is made by amendment or reser- 
vation; it must go back to the other 
country. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, conced- 
ing the greater learning and experience 
and more rapid and efficient intellectual 
processes of our distinguished majority 
leader—and I say that very seriously 
and sincerely—I still cannot agreé with 
him. If the sovereign government of the 
United States, speaking through its Pres- 
ident and Senate, should say to Mexico, 
“We consent to the ratification of this 
treaty, provided you consent to increase 
the number of Commissioners from two 
to six,” I cannot see why that would not 
be an accomplished fact, if Mexico 
should say, “Yes; we are glad to have the 
membership of the Commission in- 
creased.” 1 

Perhaps I am in error. However, I 
cannot see why the two Governments 
cannot do anything they wish to do. As 
a matter of fact, if the Senate and the 
President were dealing with the properly 
constituted authorities in Mexico, .it 
could be done by correspondence, so long 
as there was a meeting of the minds. If 
the United States and Mexico were to 
say, “As a part of this treaty we will in- 
crease the membership of the Commis- 
sion from two to six,” I must say that I 
can see no reason in logic or common 
sense why it could not be done. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator admits that 
inthe event the membership of the Com- 
mission were increased from two to six, 
either through reservation or amend- 
ment, that action must go back to Mexico 
for some sort of ratification or agree- 
ment. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; but there is a 
difference between a ratification with 


-mere added understandings and reser- 


vations, and a renegotiation. A renego- 
tiation, of course, would be the result 
of what we might term a rejection of 
the treaty in its present form, while a 
reservation would simply say, “We will 
accept this treaty if it is understood in 
a certain way, and certain other provi- 
sions are made a part of the treaty.” 
Mr. LUCAS. Assuming for the pur-, 
poses of the question that the Mexican 
Senate occupies a place in the Mexican 
Government similar to that occupied by 
the United States Senate with respect 
to the Government of the United States, 
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does the Senator contend that the Mex- 
ican Senate would not have to consider 
the proposal now submitted by the able 
Senator from California, whether in the 
form of an amendment or reservation? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Undoubtedly the Mex- 
ican Senate would have to consider the 
treaty, together with any reservations 
or interpretations we might adopt; and 
I presume they would have to be con- 
sented to by the President of Mexico, or 
whoever else joins in the treaty-making 
power of Mexico. 

Mr. LUCAS. What is the difference 
between the position of the Senator from 
California and that of the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I would rather not 
speak for the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky; I shall speak for myself. As 
I understood what he said, it would not 
be possible to increase the membership 
of the Commission from two to six by any 
action of the Senate and the President of 
the United States on this treaty. I un- 
derstand that to be his position. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What I said was— 
and I do not see how there is any escape 
from it—that there is already in exist- 
ence a Commission, which has been in 
existence since 1889. It is composed of 
two men, one an American and the other 
a Mexican. That Commission is rec- 
ognized in this treaty as the agency for 
carrying out its terms and administering 
it on the boundary in the distribution of 
the waters affected by the treaty. The 
Senate of the United States cannot, by 
itself, increase the membership of that 
Commission to six, or any other number, 
either by amendment or by reservation. 

My point is that if we adopt either an 
amendment or a reservation providing 
that we ratify the treaty with the under- 
Standing that the membership of the 
Commission is to be increased from two 
to six it must go back to Mexico, and 
the two Governments must agree to in- 
crease the membership to six. We can- 
not do it by ourselves. When we say 
that we will not ratify the treaty unless 
the membership of the Commission is 
increased to six, in effect we reject the 
treaty, unless Mexico, by legislation or 
otherwise, or through negotiation—and 
it would have to be by an act of the Mexi- 
can Legislature—should agree to a Com- 
mission of six 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, evi- 
dently I Lave not understood what the 
distinguished Senator has been saying. 
Of course, it is true that if we should 
attach such a reservation, it would re- 
quire some sort of protocol or action by 
the treaty-making power in Mexico, in 
which it would be said, “We hereby ratify 
this treaty, as amended, or according to 
the reservations made by the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” Of course, 
it would have to go before the Mexican 

_Senate, and it would have to be submitted 
to the President of Mexico, and a protocol 
of exchange would have to be signed by 
him, just as the protocol to the Canadian 
treaty was signed by President Taft 
and by the supreme representative of the 
British Government in Canada. 
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Mr. President, I make no dogmatic 
pretension to knowledge on this subject. 
On the issue which I have been discuss- 
ing with the distinguished majority lead- 
er I am merely following what seems to 
me to be common sense. However, as I 
understand the parliamentary declara- 
tion, we could accomplish by reservation 
anything we could accomplish by amend- 
ment; but, of course, I did not assume 
from that that such action would obvi- 
ate the necessity of consent by the Pres- 
ident of Mexico and by the Mexican 
Senate to our reservations or under- 
standing. 

Mr. President, the issue which is now 
being debated may be illuminated by 
reading the first paragraph of article 2, 
which is very brief: 

The International Boundary Commission 
established pursuant to the provisions of the 
convention between the United States and 
Mexico signed in Washington, March 1, 1889, 
to facilitate the carrying out of the prin- 
ciples contained in the treaty of November 
12, 1884, and to avoid difficulties occasioned 
by reason of the changes which take plaee 
in the beds of the Rio Grande (Rio Bravo) 
and the Colorado River shall hereafter be 
known as the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United States and Mex- 
ico, which shall continue to function for the 
entire period during which the present treaty 
shall continue in force. Accordingly, the 
term of the convention of March 1, 1889, 
shall be considered to be indefinitely ex- 
tended, and the convention of November 21, 
1900, between the United States and Mexico 
regarding that convention shall be considered 
completely terminated. 


The last-mentioned convention, I 
think, had to do with the time the treaty 
would run, limiting the time. 

Later on in that section we find the 
following: 

The duties and powers vested in the Com- 
mission by this treaty shall be in addition to 
those vested in the International Boundary 
Commission by the convention of March 1, 
1889, and other pertinent treaties and agree- 
ments in force between the two countries 
except as the provisions of any of them may 
be modified by the present treaty. 


In any event, Mr. President, at some 
proper point in the debate, either by way 
of understanding or by way of amend- 
ment, I will ask the Senate to pass upon 
this point. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Chavez Hayden 

Austin Connally Hill 

Bailey Cordon Hoey 

Ball Donnell Johnson, Calif. 

Bankhead Downey Johnson, Colo 

Barkley Johnston, S 

Bilbo Ellender La Follette 

Brewster Langer 

Bridges Pulbright Lucas 

Briggs rge McCarran 

Burton McClellan 
ushfield Green McFarland 
utler Gurney McKellar 

pper Hatch Magnuson 
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Mead Tunnell 
Millikin Revercomb Tydings 
Moore Russell Vandenberg 
Morse Saltonstall Wagner 
Murdock Shipstead Walsh 
Murray th Wheeler 
Myers Stewart Wherry 
O'Daniel Taylor White 
O'Mahoney Thomas, Okla. Wiley 

pper Thomas, Utah Willis 
Radcliffe Tobey Wilson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
eight Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment, if accepted by the 
Senate, would increase the personnel of 
the Boundary Commission from two 
members to six, and I have suggested 
that in some proper form we might pro- 
vide that of the three selected by the 
United States, one should come from the 
Colorado River Basin, one from the Rio 
Grande, and one from elsewhere in the 
Nation. 

Our distinguished majority leader, 
while not, I understand, expressing any 
viewpoint upon the wisdom of the in- 
crease, expressed at some length to the 


` Senate his own belief that it would not 


be possible, or perhaps feasible, if I un- 
derstood him, to accomplish the increase 
of personnel on the Commission during 
this treaty hearing and as a part of its 
ratification. 

Mr. President, I still remain uncon- 
vinced by the statement of our distin- 
guished leader; but I am, of course, as 
I stated before, not at all dogmatic in 
my conclusions. He may be right and 
I may be in error; but I think that if 
the distinguished leader is correct he 
himself is making a very strong argu- 
ment against the ratification of the 
treaty. As we go further into the treaty, 
into this wilderness into which we have 
now penetrated only a few feet, we will 
begin to get a view of power so compli- 
cated, dictatorial, and vast, and so se- 
rious in its consequences, that I think 
all of us will agree that such powers 
should not be exercised by one man on 
the part of the United States, 

I must plead ignorance; I do not even 
know whether the name of the individual 
would have to come before the Senate of 
the United States for confirmation. Cer- 
tainly, under the present law, Mr. Law- 
son, our present Boundary Commis- 
sioner, would not have to receive the 
approval of the Senate. We would, in 
effect, as the treaty is at present, be 
passing over to Mr. Lawson a trans- 
cendentally great power. He would haye 
the right to go into the hydroelectric 
business, to fix the rates, to receive the 
money, and, insofar as the treaty ap- 
pears, make no accounting for it to any- 
one. His power over the existence of 
great communities in the Southwest 
would be untrammelled and enormous. 

Mr. President, just how great those 
powers would be I should like very briefly 
to develop to the Senate by reading 
article 24, which begins in the following 
language: 

The International Boundary and Water 
Commission shall have, in addition to the 
powers and duties otherwise specifically pro- 


vided in this treaty, the following powers 
and duties. 
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Article 24 deals wholly with powers and 
duties given to the Commission. These 
powers and duties, as we read them, it 
must be understood, are in addition to 
the powers and duties given to the Com- 
mission by the convention between 
Mexico and the United States adopted 
in 1889; they are in addition to the tre- 
mendous powers given in article 2, in 
which article even the judicial power to 
settle all domestic disputes arising out of 
the observance of the treaty is vested in 
the Commission, and they are in addi- 
tion to the innumerable specific powers 
granted throughout the treaty in rela- 
tion to specific projects. 

Mr. President, with this preliminary 
statement, let me now begin to develop 
thes? powers. Inow read subdivision (a) 
of article 24: 


To initiate and carry on investigations: 
and develop plans for the works which are 
to be constructed or established in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this and other 
treaties or agreements in force between the 
two Governments dealing with boundaries 
and international waters; to determine, as 
to such works, their location, size, kind, and 
characteristic specifications; to estimate the 
ecst of such works; and to recommend the 
division of such costs between the two Gov- 
ernments, the arrangements for the furnish- 
ing of the necessary funds, and the dates for 
the beginning of the works, to the extent that 
the matters mentioned in this subparagraph 
are not otherwise covered by specific pro- 
visions of this or any other treaty. 


Here is at least the power to investi- 
gate and recommend; to apportion costs 
between the two Governments; and to 
find a way of securing the funds. 
Whether that means anything more 
than coming to Congress for an appro- 
priation I do not know. It is unusual 
and extraordinary language. 

Subdivision (b) of article 24 provides 
as follows: 


To construct the works agreed upon or to 
supervise their construction and to operate 
and maintain such works or to supervise 
their operation and maintenance, in accord- 
ance with the respective domestic laws of 
each country. Each section shall have, to 
the extent necessary to give effect to the 
provisions of this treaty, jurisdiction over the 
works constructed exclusively in the territory 
of its country whenever such works shall be 
connected with or shall directly affect the 
execution of the provisions of this treaty. 


Paragraph (c) is as follows: 


(c) In general to exercise and discharge 
the specific powers and duties entrusted to 
the Commission by this and other treaties 
and agreements in force between the two 
countries, and to carry into execution and 
prevent the violation of the provisions of 
those treaties and agreements. The author- 
ities of each country shall aid and support 
the exercise and discharge of these powers 
and duties, and each Commissioner shall in- 
voke when necessary the jurisdiction of the 
courts or other appropriate agencies of his 
country to aid in the execution and enforce- 
ment of these powers and duties. 


T read the other paragraphs of article 

(d) To settle all differences that may arise 
between the two Governments with respect 
to the interpretation or application of this 
treaty, subject to the approval of the two 
Governments. In any case in which the 
Commissioners do not reach an agreement, 
they shall so inform their respective Govern- 
ments reporting their respective opinions and 
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the grounds therefor’ and the points upon 
which they differ, for discussion and adjust- 
ment. of the difference through diplomatic 
channels and for application where proper 
of the general or special agreements which 
the two Governments have concluded for the 
settlements of controversies, 

(e) To furnish the information requested 
of the Commissioners jointly by the two Goy- 
ernments on matters within their jurisdic- 
tion. In the event that the request is made 
by one Government alone, the Commissioner 
of the other Government must have the ex- 
press authcrization of his Government in 
order to comply with such request. 

(f) The Commission shall construct, òp- 
erate, and maintain upon the limitrophe 
parts of the international streams, and each 
section shall severally construct, operate, and 
maintain upon the parts of the international 
streams and their tributaries within the 
boundaries of its own country, such stream- 
gaging stations as may be needed to provide 
the hydrographic data necessary or conven- 
ient for the proper functioning of this treaty. 
The data so obtained shall be compiled and 
periodically exchanged between the two sec- 
tions. 

(g) The Commission shall submit annu- 
ally a joint report to the two Governments 
on the matters in its charge. The Commis- 
sion shall also submit to the two Govern- 
ments joint reports on general cr any par- 
ticular matters at such other times as it may 
deem necessary’ or as may be requested by 
the two Governments. 


Mr. President, in order to understand 
the complications and the powers in- 
volved in the paragraphs of article 24, 
let us begin to look at one of them. Let 
us analyze or attempt to analyze one of 
which we have already spoken, which I 
think should be construed in conjunc- 
tion with paragraph 2 of article 2, which 
latter, to me, very plainly gives to the 
Commission the power to settle all pri- 
vate disputes between citizens or States 
of the United States and Mexico grow- 
ing out of this treaty. 

One reason why I think we must con- 
clude that paragraph 2 of article 2 deals 
with the Commission’s jurisdiction over 
private disputes, that is between States 
and municipalities and irrigation com- 
panies and citizens, is because paragraph 
(d) of article 24 clearly deals with the 
power of the Commission in relation to 
the disputes arising under the treaty be- 
tween the two Governments. 

I may say, Mr. President, I really have 
too greatly curtailed my statement, be- 
cause the Commission may have power 
respecting any contracts involving any 
questions along the international bor- 
der. The power of the Commission may 
extend to far greater extent than the 
specific matters covered by the treaty. 

To reinforce that statement I will 
read the following from paragraph (c) 
before I read from paragraph (d): 

In general to exercise and discharge the 
specific powers and duties entrusted to the 
Commission by this and other treaties and 
agreements in force between the two coun- 
tries, and to carry into execution and pre- 
vent the violation of the provisions of those 
treaties and agreements. 


Again, Mr. President, I must correct 
myself. I now notice that that language 
does not-even limit the jurisdiction of 
the Commission to the international 
boundary or international waters. Ap- 
parently the powers of this Commission 
may be extended by apt executive agree- 
ment or treaty to any matter involved 
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between the two countries of Mexico and 
the United States. I have probably read 
this article 24 or 30 times, and I never 
realized that paragraph (c) extended the 
powers of the Commission potentially by 
possible future treaties or executive 
agreements to deal with any subject mat- 
ter between the two countries. 

Senators whọ heard a certain portion 
of my argument yesterday afternoon wiil 
recall that I said there apparently is a 
distinctly different meaning given to the 
treaty and particularly to paragraph (d) 
of article 24 by the Spanish translation 
as compared with the English text. I 
might say for the benefit of the Senate 
the treaty has equal validity in both the 
Spanish and the American languages, 
and in the case of any dispute each 
translation: should be considered to have 
equal parity in any country. The spe-— 
cific difference between the language as 
used in the Spanish translation and in 
the English text lies apparently in the 
first sentence of paragraph (d). In the 
English text it reads: 

To settle all differences that may arise be- 
tween the two Governments with respect to 
the interpretation or application of this 


treaty, subject to the approval of the two 
Governments. 


In the Spanish translation we find the 
transposition of a very vital clause, so 
that it reads in the Spanish translation: 

To settle, with the approval of the two 
Governments, all differences that may arise 
between the two Governments. 


Far be it from me to make any dog- 
matic statement concerning the meaning 
or the meanings of this treaty; but, after 
a very considerable study of the English 
text, I think that that sentence would 
mean that if the two Governments had 
a difference of opinion they could submit 
it to their Commissioners, and if the 
Commissioners agreed, then it would be- 
come binding, if both Governments also 
agreed, “subject to the approval of the 
two Governments.” In other words, the 
sentence would not be very rational. It 
would merely mean that if the two Gov- 
ernments could not agree, they would 
submit the question to the Commission. 
If a unanimous report was there agreed 
to which was satisfactory to both Gov- 
ernments, then that should settle the 
issue. Of course, that does not sound 
very rational. But if, on the other hand, 
the language is attempting to work out 
an arrangement parallel to that which 
is contained in the Canadian-United 
States treaty, then the language of the 
Spanish translation could readily mean 
that if both Governments agree they 
could refer a dispute to the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, and 
the decision of that Commission would 
then become final. There is a serious 
difference between the two versions. 

Mr, CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Iyield. 

Mr. CORDON. Am I to understand 
that it is the Senator's contention that, 
whereas the English wording specifically 
provides in paragraph (d) the power of 
the Commissioners to settle differences 
which may arise is subject to the ap- 
proval of the two Governments, with ref- 
erence to the Spanish translation the 
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meaning may well be that the two Gov- 
ernments may agree in advance between 
themselves to let the two Commissioners 
settle the differences, and. thus, by the 
advance agreement, confirm whatever 
decision the two Commissioners may 
reach? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes, Mr. President. 
I think that would probably be the inter- 
pretation by a judicial court of the re- 
spective translations. I do not say it 
dogmatically. Oddly enough—and I 
must depend upon Spanish scholars for 
this—in connection with the words “sub- 
ject to the approval of the two Govern- 
ments,” the word “con” in Spanish for 
“subject” would be translated to our word 
“with.” There is a very great difference 
in the use of those two words in this 
translation, as between “with the ap- 
proval” and “subject to the approval.” 
In addition, the most vital and pregnant 
phrase, “subject to the approval of the 
two Governments” is taken from the be- 
ginning of the sentence in the Spanish 
translation and placed at the end of the 
sentence in the English translation. 

Mr.CORDON. Then, according to the 
Senator's understanding, the technical 
difference in the wording is that the Eng- 
lish wording requires approval by both 
Governments after the Commissioners, 
between themselves, have reached an 
agreement or settlement; whereas the 
Spanish language version might permit 
the two Governments, before any settle- 
ment is agreed upon between the Com- 
missioners, to agree in advance to abide 
by that settlement when it is reached by 
the Commissioners, without any addi- 
tional approval by the two Governments. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes, Mr. President. 

When I began the consideration of this 
treaty and saw this weak, loose, inac- 
curate, ambiguous, and defective lan- 
guage, at first I assumed that some very 
inexpert, ignorant, loose-thinking per- 
sons had drafted the treaty. But when 
I found about 50 ambiguities, all of them 
apparently skillfully designed to sup- 
press the real meaning, or to provide 
what might be a trap for the people of 
the United States, I ceased to be so cred- 
ulous and naive. 

I am merely making a deduction. I 
now believe that paragraph (d) is de- 
signed to secure a reference by the two 
Governments to the Boundary Commis- 
sion) as is provided in the Canadian 
treaty; but the Canadian treaty very pre- 
cisely and definitely sets out the arrange- 
ment. Under that treaty we have six 
Commissioners. If a question is referred 
to the Commission, and there is a major- 
ity vote, that ends the matter, and the 


_ decision is binding. The finding def- 


initely becomes an adjudication. If the 
Commission is equally divided, an umpire 
is chosen, under the provisions of the 
Hague Convention, and he has the power 
to make the binding decision. 

I believe that some young men who 
considered themselves much wiser than 
the Senate of the United States—and I 
am not saying that they may not be 
correct in that view—thought that the 
power of the Senate should be curtailed. 
Consequently, they thought the wise 
way to do it would be to make this pro- 
vision innocuous looking and sounding 
in English, but make it slightly ambigu- 
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ous, so that it could receive either inter- 
pretation, and then have it so written in 
Spanish that it would be apparent that 
a different meaning was intended. Ibe- 
lieve that the reason they did so was 
that under the Canadian treaty it is 
specifically provided that the definite 
questions and issues for arbitration must 
be submitted to the President and to the 
Senate. Under the treaty the questions 
are framed by the Senate and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and then sub- 
mitted to arbitration. The gentlemen 
who drafted the pending treaty appar- 
ently wanted to bypass the Senate of the 
United States entirely, and even the 
President of the United States. They 
simply did not want to be bothered. This 
offered a short, easy way of settling dis- 
putes between the two Nations involving 
perhaps great consequences, by the most 
informal proceedings. The Senate of 
the United States, or even the President 
of the United States, might never know 
in advance about the proceedings. 

At the present time there is a dispute 
between the State of Texas and Mexico 
over the ownership of a substantial 
amount of land in El Paso. I believe it 
is called the Chamizal dispute. Clearly, 
under this treaty, if the Secretaries of 
State of the two countries wished, in 
some informal way, to refer the question 
to these Commissioners, we might find 
that, within 24 hours, the United States 
had lost a substantial part of El Paso. 
Perhaps we should not lose it, but at 
least we should be dishonored, if we did 
not follow the solemn decree entered 
into. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I cannot interrupt 
the Senator each time he makes a state- 
ment which I do not think is correct. 
However, I must dissent in the strongest 
language from the statement which he 
has made with respect to Texas and the 
Boundary Commission, because it is not 
true. It cannot be true under this 
treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Clearly the Commis- 
sioners are given the power to deal with 
any dispute in our international waters 
in the limitrophe section. The Senator 
will correct me if I am mistaken. I am 
only stating what the experts have told 
me. Iam informed that the dispute be- 
tween the Governments of Mexico and 
the United States over the land in El 
Paso arose because of a change in the 
course of the river, where it forms the 
boundary. That is distinctly a bound- 
ary dispute in the limitrophe section. I 
believe that, if the distinguished Sena- 
tor follows this language through, he will 
see that he is helping to create, by an 
entirely informal and unguarded ar- 
rangement, a method by which, without 


the knowledge of the distinguished Sen- ` 


ator, the rights of the city of El Paso 
and of the State of Texas might be seri- 
ously affected. by some judgment or 
decree. 

I am not contending thaf the great 
State of Texas and the people of the 
United States might not have the physi- 
cal power to resist such a decree. How- 
ever, such a course on our part would 
dishonor our obligation under the pro- 
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posed treaty, because clearly, under this 
treaty in unequivocal language, the In- 
ternational Boundary and Water Com- 
mission is given the power to determine 
that sort of dispute, if it is referred-to 
the Commission by. the Secretaries of 
State. 

Mr. President, let us delve. a -little 
further into this paragraph and see into 
what a wilderness of confusion we con- 
tinue to go: 

In any case in which the Commissioners 
do not reach an agreement, they shall so in- 
form their respective Governments, report- 
ing their respective opinions and the grounds 
therefor, and the points upon which they 
differ, for discussion and adjustment of the 
difference through diplomatic channels and 
for application where proper of the general 
or special agreements which the two Gov- 
ernments have concluded for the settlement 
of controversies, 


The provision that when the Commis- 
sioners- cannot agree they shall refer 
the question back to their Governments, 
and it shall then be considered through 
diplomatic channels is, of course, merely 
window dressing, because manifestly the 
two Governments, before they would 
ever refer such a dispute to the Commis- 
sion, would exhaust whatever méans 
they had of conciliation by diplomatic 
communications. 

Certainly, if the Boundary Commis- 
sioners themselves, by disagreeing, fur- 
ther reinforced the judgment of their 
respective Departments of State, we 
could not expect that there would be 
any chance of getting any further action 
out of diplomatic procedure. It is pos- 
sible, but hardly probable. 

But to come down to the further meat 
in this extraordinary coconut that con- 
tains so much strong food, we have some- 
thing most important: ; 

And for application where proper of the 
general or special agreements which the two 


Governments have concluded for the settle- 
ment of controversies. 


Again we go back to the definition con- 
tained in article 2, and we find that 
when the two Governments are referred 
to, the treaty means action by their State 
Departments. Consequently, it is clear 
that under this provision the two State 
Departments would have the right to 
make whatever general or special agree- 
ments they might wish to make, estab- 
lishing any kind of an arbitrary tribunal 
and, again I say, totally bypassing the 
customary processes of the American 
Government. 

Mr. President, we could take every one 
of these subdivisions, I think, and could 
pass into a world of conjecture and un- 
certainty. We can tell from a reading 
of the treaty that, under it, extraordi- 
nary and far-flung powers are givén; but 
we cannot tell what some court of inter- 
national arbitration, or some Secretary 
of State ,or some Boundary Commission- 
er, might say would be the ultimate 
meaning of these treaty provisions. 

Lef me call the attention of the Sen- 
ate again to the fact that I have previ- 
ously had printed in the Recor» a state- 
ment of the principles of law applying to 
the interpretation of treaties by a court 
or other body. The clear rule is that 
treaties shall be construed in a way to 
enlarge, as opposed to restricting, the 
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powers granted. That is parallel to an- 
other rule applicable to the treaty; 
namely, that in every case every ambi- 
guity is to be resolved against the grant- 
or. On the Colorado River, at least, the 
United States is the only grantor. It is 
the enly one which is giving up any- 
thing. Under the plain decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, ev- 
ery ambiguity will. be resolved. against 
us and every power will be enlarged, 
* within the possible meaning of the treaty, 
in relation to our obligations as a grantor. 

That takes me back again to the di- 
rect theme which I am now presenting to 
the.Senate; namely, do we wish to en- 
trust to two men, and one of them not a 
citizen of our country, these tremendous 
rights and obligations? We know they 
are far flung and mighty. We do not 
know to what limts they may be 
extended. 

I wish to make very clear to the Sen- 
ate that in nothing that I am saying 
have I made any implication against any 
representative or official of the Mexican 
Government. If I were speaking in the 
Senate of Mcxico, I would speak even 
more emphatically. I think Mexico 
would be very foolish indeed to grant to 
her Commissioner, one of her own citi- 
zens, the right to grant tremendous po- 
tential powers to representatives of the 
United States. I do not think either the 
people of Mexico or the people of the 
United States can have any conception as 
to what those powers might be developed 
into, during the next 50, 100, or 200 
years. 

I see that several other Senators have 
come on the floor of the Senate. I wish 
to call attention to the fact that while 
the Canadian-United States treaty on 
boundary waters is precise, simple, and 
definite, does not carry any unusual 
powers, and under it the two Govern- 
ments retain the right to denounce its 
terms every 5 years and to enter into a 
new treaty or to modify the old treaty, 
such is not the case in regard to the 
treaty now under consideration. Under 
the pending treaty we enter into obliga- 
tions for 25, 60, 100, or perhaps 1,000 
years, unless both Nations desire to meet 
and abrogate it; but so long as either 
Nation insists that it remain a binding 
contract between the two Nations, the 
other Nation will, in honor, be obligated 
to follow the terms of the treaty. 

Mr. President, I must admit some de- 
gree of surprise in the developments in 
the Senate. I have heard able and elo- 
quent Senators express great disturbance 
and concern over granting, to some of 
our domestic agencies, powers which 
could be cut off in 24 hours, whenever 
Congress and the President wished so to 
do, or whenever two-thirds of the Con- 
gress so desired, even though the Presi- 
dent did not. I heard the distinguished 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLAR] express great concern about 
certain powers given the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, and he made out a very 
strong case; but, of course, he himself 
would be compelled to admit that there 
is a. sword of Damocles constantly hang- 
ing over the men who are administering 
that agency, because Congress, whenever 
it wishes to do so, can limit or cut off the 
authority of the persons who are manag- 
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ing the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
However, that could not be done in the 
case of the pending treaty. Once we 
have accepted it, with all it means, it 
becomes a binding compact for an indefi- 
nite period, and one which we, in honor 
bound, will be obligated to carry out. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Ido not desire to di- 
vert the Senator from his theme, and 
Iam perfecily willing to wait until a later 
time. 

Mr. DOWNEY. No; I shall be very 
glad to yield at this time for an interro- 
gation. 

Mr,CORDON. Then, I call the atten- 
tion of the Senator to paragraph (b) of 
article 24, and particularly to the sen- 
tence reading as follows: 

Each section shall have, to the extent nec- 
essary to give effect to the provisions of this 
treaty, jurisdiction over the works con- 
structed exclusively in the territory of its 
country. whenever such works shall be con- 
nected with or shall directly affect the execu- 
tion of the provisions of this treaty. 


I wish to ask the Senator to comment 
on that provision, with particular refer- 
ence to whether, in his opinion, it means 
that the section representing the United 
States, for instance, shall have jurisdic- 
tion over irrigation works not con- 
structed under the terms of this treaty, 
but constructed, let us say, years prior to 
the adoption of the treaty, but the water 
from which works may in somewise affect 
the operation of the treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I am 
very happy the Senator has raised that 
question. I may say to him that I think 
it is now admitted by everyone that the 
power contained in that provision would 
have allowed the American section, 
really, ultimately to control every irriga- 
tion facility or work on the main stream 
of the Colorado River or any of its tribu- 
taries, A strange thing happened. Cali- 
fornia very strongly resisted that provi- 
sion; and, strangely enough, to the aid of 
California came the Department of the 
Interior. We found that representatives 
of the Department of the Interior were 
very much alarmed and concerned, be- 
cause they felt that this provision might 
give to the American section practically 
the entire control and jurisdiction over 
Boulder Dam and all the works on the 
upper Colorado. I do not believe that 
California alone could accomplish it; but, 
with the aid and assistance of one great 
bureaucracy, we were able to help curb 
another. A protocol was attached to the 
treaty, which is before the Senate as a 
part of the treaty. I think it will be 
interesting to read it at this stage of 
the debate. It is now admitted that, 
without this protocol, vast powers would 
be given to the Commission. If the 
State Department could have put this 
treaty through the Senate without the 
protocol, it would have done so. 

Does the Senator have other questions, 
or shall I read the protocol? It is very 
short. 

Mr. CORDON. I have already read it. 
I should be pleased to have it repeated. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
California said that it was admitted by 
all that the American section-would have 
control over all irrigation districts and 
waterways connected with the Colorado. 
I wish to say that that was not stated— 
at least, it was not stated in the commit- 
tee hearings. The Boundary Commis- 
sion has never made any pretense of do- 
ing any more than to control the works 
on the boundary. It is specifically pro- 
vided in the protocol that all the opera- 
tions in the United States shall be under 
the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. The Bureau of Reclamation 
sent representatives to the committee 
who advocated the adoption of the 
treaty. Therefore, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation is in favor of the treaty. 

Mr. CORDON, Mr. President; will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I share the feeling 
which has been expressed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas. How- 
ever I became somewhat disturbed when 
I noted in the reservations proposed by 
the Senator from Texas that paragraph 
(c) provides: 

That nothing contained in the treaty or 
protocol shall be construed to authorize the 
United States section of the said Commission 
to control the distribution of water to users 


within the territorial limits of the individual 
States. 


Upon reading that paragraph it oc- 
curred to me that there must have been 
some uncertainty on the part of the Sen- 
ator from Texas as to the meaning of 
the protocol or paragraph (c) would not 
have been included in the reservations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from California will yield, I shall 
reply to the Senator from Oregon, 

Mr. DOWNEY. Tyield. 

Mr.CONNALLY. The reservation was 
not drawn because of any fear I had 
entertained but because several Senators 
stated that they wished to make clear 
the limitation of power of the Boundary 
Commission. I acceded to their request. 
The Boundary Commission has never 
asserted or exercised any such authority 
as that which has been suggested. It 
has informed the committee and me 
personally that it does not intend to 
exercise any such authority in the fu- 
ture. So I readily agreed to the reser- 
vation. 

I may also say to the Senator from 
Oregon that the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. MILLIKIN] and I are working on 
the reservations and have taken into 
account the views and fears of various 
Senators. The language will no doubt 
be changed in such a way as to Satisfy 
those Senators. I am willing to agree 
to the changes so long as they do not 
violate any of the explicit terms of the 
treaty. No difficulty need be feared 
along that line, because, ‘so far as the 
United States Commissioner is con- 
cerned, we have entire control over him; 
and when we place a limitation upon 
his authority, we place it on the Bound- 
ary Commission, because there must be 
unanimity of agreement before anything 
can be done. The fears which have been 
expressed were more on the ground that 
the Boundary Commission could make 
recommendations and carry them out. 
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But when recommendations are made, 
they have no validity whatever until 
agreed to by the two Governments. That 
does not mean, so far as the United 
States is concerned, the Secretary of 
State, or any particular functionary; it 
means the constitutional processes of 
the Government of the United States, 
including the action of the President of 
the United States. 

I thank the Senator from California. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to read one sentence which, among many 
others, caused great pain and bewilder- 
ment to the people of California. It is 
plain to me from a reading of the lan- 
guage that as the treaty was drafted and 
submitted to the President by the State 
Department, and later transmitted to 
the Senate, the American section could 
take over Boulder Dam, Davis Dam, and 
every other facility connected with the 
* operation of the treaty. I read: 

‘Each section shall have, to the extent 
necessary to give effect to the provisions of 
this treaty, jurisdiction over the works con- 
structed exclusively in the territory— 


I ask Senators to note these impor- 
tant words— 
of its country whenever such works shall be 
connected with or shall directly affect the 
execution of the provisions of this treaty. 


Mr. President, this treaty cannot pos- 
sibly be carried out without the use of 
Boulder Dam and Davis Dam. As amat- 
ter of fact, it is conceded in the treaty 
thai one of the main purposes of con- 
structing Davis Dam is to help meter 
the water to Mexico. It can be shown 
that this treaty could not be carried out 
except by tremendous development all 
along the river. 

In connection with that statement, Mr. 
President, I state a fact which may 
startle and amaze Members of the Sen- 
ate. Boulder Dam will provide only 
about 15,000,000 feet of storage which 
we may be free to use. We must main- 
tain storage capacity in Boulder Dam in 
order to provide against floods. We must 
provide a certain amount of storage ca- 
pacity below which we cannot go for 
future purposes. In addition, the first 
3,000,000 acre-feet of storage capacity 
are preserved for what we call silt accu- 
mulation; 150,000 acre-feet of silt comes 
down that river every year. The lowest 
outlet in Boulder Dam is above the level 
of 3,000,000 acre-feet, which never can 
be drawn out because it is below the out- 
let gates. That space is set aside in 
order to take care of 20 years’ accumula- 
tion of silt. That amounts to 150,006 
acre-feet a year. Consequently, it can be 
easily demonstrated that there are only 
about 15,000,000 acre-feet of storage ca- 
pacity upon which we can draw. 

When a cycle of drought presents it- 
self, in order to satisfy Mexico and meet 
the commitments under our contracts in 
the lower basin, we shall have to draw 
down for Mexico not only 1,500,000 acre- 
feet of water, but a quantity beyond that, 
to cover the seepage and evaporation in 
the river, and beyond that a quantity to 
cover the regulatory or balancing water. 
So, in order to satisfy our guaranty to 
Mexico, we would entirely exhaust, over 
a period of 7 or 8 years, the entire stor- 
age of Boulder Dam. In reality, Mr. 
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President—and this may sound like an 
astonishing statement—when we once 
give this proposed guaranty to Mexico 
we set aside about 15,000,000 acre-feet of 
stored water, in order to provide for 
Mexico during the dry cycles. If that is 
not distressing enough, instead of hav- 
ing dry cycles for 10 years, we may have 
one of 20 years; and the people of the 
United States would look very foolish at- 
tempting to fulfill the rights guaranteed 
to Mexico. 

Mr. President, let me say that, evi- 
dently, the Secretary of State of the 
United States and the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, Mr. Najera, thought it was neces- 
sary to make this protocol, which dis- 
tinctly states, in effect, that jurisdiction 
over such structures as Davis Dam and 
Boulder Dam is reserved in the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and not in the American 
section. So I reiterate what I stated 
previously, that it is now admitted, by 
this very protocol, that, as this treaty 
came from the State Department, it 
did give vast powers to the American 
section, some of which have now been 
reduced by the protocol. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Does the Senator 
have objection to returning for a moment 
to the question of the procedure, 
whether by reservation or amendment? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Ihave no objection. 

Mr. DONNELL. I apologize to the 
Senator for diverting him from his argu- 
ment, but he will recall that earlier in 
the day he withdrew a certain amend- 
ment which he had offered by which 
there would have been stricken from 
article 2 the words “shall in all respects 
have the status of an international body, 
and.” I have been somewhat concerned, 
as the debate has progressed later this 
afternoon, over certain remarks which I 
made in connection with that particular 
proposed amendment, and I should now 
like to state that I indicated, as I recall, 
that there might be some who would vote 
for the substance of the proposal if of- 
fered as a reservation, but not if offered 
as an amendment. 

I should like to say to the Senator, so 
that I may correct any improper con- 
clusion which may be drawn from the 
situation, that, in my present judgment, 
either an amendment or a reservation 
to that effect would, in substance, con- 
stitute a rejection of the treaty, because 
it would change the treaty. 

As I see it, it would bear a very close 
analogy to the law of contracts. If an 
offer is submitted and is changed by the 
other party, it amounts to a rejection of 
the contract. If questions should arise 
as to what is meant by the expression 
“international body,” we could adopt an 
interpretative statement which we would 
submit to Mexico defining our under- 
standing of the term “international 
body.” There would be no conflict be- 
tween the treaty and our interpretation. 
It would simply be an interpretation of 
a term which is undefined in the treaty. 

I therefore undertake to say that there 
may not be accomplished, in my present 
judgment by a reservation that which 
could not likewise be accomplished by an 
amendment. In other words, what in 
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language would constitute a rejection 
by an amendment would constitute a re- 
jection even in the form of a reservation. 

In my judgment, any amendment 
which constitutes a reservation would, 
of course, have to be referred back to 
Mexico in order that there might be 
agreement as to whether Mexico’s in- 
terpretation of such language as has 
been interpreted by our reservation is the 
same as our interpretation. But I do_ 
not consider that a reservation which 
amounts to an interpretation would be 
a rejection of the treaty. 

I thank the Senator very much for 
permitting this interruption in his argu- 
ment. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for the interruption, 
and the very precise statement of his 
position, with which I am in general 
agreement. However, I think that the 
word “reject” in connection with an. 
amendment or reservation is perhaps too 
strong a word. I donot understand that 
there would be any final rejection of the 
treaty. The effect of an amendment or 
reservation would be to say to Mexico, 
“We are not satisfied with this treaty 
in this particular form. We want the 
treaty, we are for the treaty, but we 
think there should be certain reserva- 
tions or amendments, and we merely cite 
them, and, if they are acceptable to you, 
this will become a binding treaty.” 

I know that, speaking legally and tech- 
nically, the Senator is right in using the 
word “rejection” because we would be 
saying in effect to Mexico “We reject the 
treaty in its present form,” but we would 
be adding this language: “However, if 
you are willing to take this reservation 
or this amendment, the treaty will be 
acceptable.” Iam sure there is a meet- 
ing of the minds on that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Myr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator 
withhold the suggestion a moment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In conversation with 
the junior Senator from California ear- 
lier in the afternoon, it was suggested 
that a vote be taken on the pending 
amendment. The Senator indicated to 
me that he did not care to force a vote 
on the amendment, but intended to with- 
draw it. If the Senator has changed his 
mind about that, I should like to suggest 
that we might fix a time for voting Mon- 
day on the amendment now pending. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I in- 
tend over the week end, after consulta- 
tion with other Senators, to develop the 
policy I personally desire to follow. I 
have not even discussed this with the 
senior Senator from California. It is 
very possible we will present the amend- 
ment, and I am willing to have a unani- 
mous-consent agreement that we vote on 
it at some particular time on Monday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is willing 
now to enter into such an agreement? 

Mr. DOWNEY Yes. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Inasmuch as the Sen- 
ate will no doubt meet at 11 o’clock, I 
would suggest that we have an agree- 
ment to vote on the pending amendment 
at not later than 12 o'clock, applying 
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only to the pending amendment offered 
by the Senator from California. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, would 
there be an understanding that the time 
might be equally divided if there were 
a contest? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, yes. There 
would probably be a quorum call, and 
whatever time was available for debate 
before 12 I would agree might be divided 
equally between the proponents and op- 
ponents. 8 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I had 
almost consented to the request. I 
should be reluctant to do that, because 
we would have no assurance that we 
might get a quorum here by 5 minutes to 
12. Quorums are very slow to assemble, 
especially when the Senate meets at 11 
o’clock. I would rather make this pro- 
posal to the distinguished leader, or have 
him make it. Suppose we agree to vote 
within 40 minutes after the argument 
begins, and equally divide the time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, that is sub- 
ject to the possibility that even after the 
argument begins some Senator who has 
the floor will yield to some other Senator 
to make another point of no quorum, and 
not much time will be left for the argu- 
ment. I do not think we would have any 
difficulty about getting a quorum Mon- 
day morning, because Senators who are 
now absent from the city will be return- 
ing, I am sure. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Does the Senator mean 
a quorum in fact or theory? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I mean a quorum in 
fact. I will guarantee the Senator a 
quorum in fact, and if the Senator will 
help me to get the War Production 
Board to grant a priority on balls and 
chains, I will try to hold Senators here. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I hope 
the distinguished majority leader will 
not press his request. I should be re- 
luctant to accept the request, because 
there certainly is a possibility that a 
quorum might not be present before 1 
o'clock, 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator knows 
that it will not require 2 hours to obtain a 
quorum. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I beg pardon; I meant 
to say 12 o’clock. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I shall be willing to limit the 
argument on behalf of the amendment 
to 20 minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My purpose would be 
to call for a quorum the first thing on 
Monday. I do not think it would take 
10 minutes to develop a quorum. We 
have not had any trouble in getting a 
quorum present. The trouble is, we can- 
not tell how often a quorum will be called 
for. I am willing to vote at 11:30 or 12 
o'clock; at any time. The Senator from 
California has debated the amendment 
all afternoon. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, per- 
haps I have heretofore been too opti- 
mistic about results, and have regretted 
it, but now, in order to accommodate our 
distinguished leader, I shall consent to 
the agreement he has requested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky is agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator 
frem California. The understanding is 
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that we will vote at not later than 12 
o’clock on Monday, on the assumption 
that we will meet at 11 a. m. That is 
the understanding. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


POSTMASTERS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar be 
acted on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will proceed to state the nomina- 
tions. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the postmaster nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Navy nominations are 
confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the nominations on 
the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be notified of all nominations this 
day confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be so noti- 
fied. 

RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 11 o’clock a. m. 
on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 1 minute p. m.) the Senate, 
in executive session, took a recess until 
Monday, April 9, 1945, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 6 (legislative day of March 
16), 1945: : 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


James J. Caffrey, of New York, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for a term expiring June 5, 1950. 

James G. Smyth, of San Francisco, Calif., 
to be collector of internal revenue ‘for the 
first district of California, in place of Harold 
A. Berliner. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 6 (legislative day of 
March 16), 1945: 

In THE Navy 
TEMPORARY SERVICE 

Robert P. Briscoe to be a rear admiral, to 
rank from August 9, 1943. 

Oliver O. Kessing to be a commodore, to 
continue while serving in Pacific Ocean areas 
and in Southwest Pacific areas, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty. 

Joseph C. Cronin to be a commodore, to 
continue while serving as chief of staff to 
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commander, Battleship Squadron 2, and un- 
til reporting for other permanent duty. 

George Van Deurs to be a commodore, to 
continue while serving as chief of staff to 
commander, Battleship Squadron 1, and un- 
til reporting for other permanent duty. 


To be commodores to continue while serving 
as task flotilla commanders in destroyers, 
Pacific Fleet, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty 

John T. Bottom, Jr. 

John P. Womble, Jr. Frederick Moosbrugger 

John M, Higgins Rodger W. Simpson 


PosTMASTERS 
OHIO 


Everett D. Crumrine, La Fayette. 
Pearl C. Brown, Middlefield. 
Virginia Bagent, North Industry. 


Roland N. Smoot 


SENATE 


Monpay, APRIL 9, 1945 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met in executive session at 
11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 

The Reverend Jacob S. Payton, D. D., 
of Washington, D. C., Assistant Director 
of the General Commission of Army and 
Navy Chaplains, offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, source of all strength, 
truth, and wisdom, the multitude of Thy 
mercies turns our thoughts in gratitude 
to Thee. On the threshold of the week’s 
activities, we dedicate ourselves to that 
which is highest. In the name that is 
above every name, we place our trust. 
To Thee, the guardian of the faithful, 
we commit our spirits. Upon Thy prom- 
ises we rest our hopes. During these 
troubled and distraught times, to Thee, 
who art our refuge and our strength, we 
renew our vows of obedience. 

With the multitudes of many lands, we 
unite in the petition that Thy will may 
be done on earth as it is in heaven. We 
pray that in coming days there may be 
established that which will usher in the 
reign of law among all governments and 
the peace and security awaited with such 
eager expectancy. Endow our leaders 
with the faith that will multiply their 
strength and the Christian courage that 
will not let them falter. In Thee, the 
unwearied guide, we place our confi- 
dence to lead all Thy children through 
the darkness to light, through despair to 
hope, and through failure to triumph. 
We offer our prayer in the name of 
Jesus our Saviour. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Friday, April 6, 1945, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
April 5, 1945, the President had approved 
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and signed the act (S. 411) for the relief 
of Mrs. Mae E. Sutton. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. ‘ 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green O'Daniel 
Austin Guffey O'Mahoney 
Bailey Gurney Overton 
Ball Hart Pepper 
Bankhead Hatch Radcliffe 
Barkley Hawkes Reed 

Bilbo Hayden Revercomb 
Brewster Hickenlooper Russell 
Briggs Hill Saltonstall 
Brooks Hoey Shipstead 
Buck Johnson, Calif. Smith 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo, Taft 

Butler Johnston, S. C. Taylor 

Byrd La Follette į} Thomas, Okla. 
Capehart Langer Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lucas Tobey 
Chandler McCarran Tunnell 
Chavez McClellan Tydings 
Connally MeFarland Vandenberg 
Cordon McKellar Wagner 
Donnell McMahon Walsh 
Downey Magnuson Wheeler 
Eastland Millikin Wherry 
Ellender Moore White 
Ferguson Morse Wiley 
Fulbright Murdock Willis 
George Murray Wilson 
Gerry Myers 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. ANDREWS] and 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MAYBANK] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
GLass], the Senator from New York (Mr. 
Mean], and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr.. ScrucHaM] are absent from the 
Senate because of illness, 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kiicore] and the Senator from Wash- 
_ ington [Mr. MITCHELL] are absent on 
official business with the Special Com- 
mittee to-Investigate the National De- 
fense Program. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 

Stewart] is absent on public business. 
© Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brinces], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. ROBERTSON], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas], and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three 
Senators have answered to their names. 
There is a quorum present. 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO THE 
UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF CER- 
TAIN RIVERS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) 
between the United States of America 
and the United Mexican States, relating 
to the utilization of the waters of cer- 
tain rivers, and (Executive H, 78th Cong., 
2d sess.), a protocol supplementary to 
the treaty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from California 
[Mr. Downey] to article 2 of the treaty, 
upon which an agreement has been en- 
tered into to vote not later than 12 
o'clock today, with the intervening time 
to be equally divided between the pro- 
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ponents and opponents of the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
strike out the second sentence in the 
third paragraph of article 2 and to in- 
sert in lieu thereof a new sentence as 
follows: “Each section shall be headed 
by three Commissioners”; and in the 
third sentence in the fourth paragraph 
of such article to strike out the word 
“Commissioner” and to insert in lieu 
thereof the word “Commissioners.” 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, so far 
as I am concerned, and I know of no 
other Senator who has a contrary atti- 
tude, although there may be some who 
do, I have no intention of presenting 
any amendment to the treaty, as I believe 
what we want to do to the treaty can be 
wholly accomplished by proper reserva- 
tions and understandings. 

I therefore desire to state in the first 
place that I withdraw the amendment 
which is now pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the withdrawal of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? Unanimous consent is required 
because of the agreement having been 
entered into to vote not later than 12 
o'clock today. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from California intend to 
offer any other amendment, if he with- 
draws the pending amendment? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No, Mr. President, I 
have stated as unequivocally and cate- 


‘gorically as I can’ that it is not my in- 


tention, and, so far as I know, it is not 
the intention of any other Senator to 
offer any further amendment, as we be- 
lieve we can properly accomplish what 
we want to attempt to accomplish by 
understandings and reservations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, do I 
understand correctly—and this is some- 
what in the nature of a parliamentary 
inquiry—that if the request of the Sen- 
ator to withdraw his amendment is 
agreed to, and no other amendments are 
offered, then the resolution of ratifica- 
tion will be next in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The treaty 
will then be reported to the Senate, and 
the resolution of ratification will then be 
in order. It will have to lie over 1 day. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is, provided no 
other amendment is offered in the Sen- 
ate, which may be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CONNALLY. One other question. 
If the pending amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Committee of the Whole rises 
and reports the treaty to the Senate, can 
we then determine today whether there 
are any other amendments, so that to- 
morrow we may proceed to consider the 
resolution of ratification? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would then be able to state only that 
the treaty is in the Senate and open to 
amendment. It is then open to amend- 
ment just the same as it has been in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CONNALLY. We would not have 
to wait until tomorrow to do that? We 
can proceed, as the Chair has just stated, 
immediately after the withdrawal of the 
amendment has been agreed to? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the un- 
derstanding of the Chair that when the 
treaty is reported from the Committee of 
the Whole to the Senate amendments are 
in order. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It has to lie over 1 
day before the resolution of ratification 
can be presented. The treaty would not 
have to lie over 1 day, however, for the 
purpose of offering amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Amendments 
can be offered to the treaty, but the reso- 
lution of ratification cannot be offered 
immediately. It cannot be offered until 
the next day, except by unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I agree with the 
Chair. That is the inquiry I propounded. 
So we could proceed, after thé treaty 
was reported to the Senate from the 
Committee of the Whole, to determine 
whether there are any amendments to 
be offered to the treaty? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If there are no 
amendments to be offered, then we can 
adjourn until tomorrow, at which time 
we can present and consider the resolu- 
tion of ratification? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. As I understand, after 
the Committee of the Whole rises and 
reports the treaty to the Senate, then op- 
portunity immediately comes to offer 
amendments to the treaty? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. : 

Mr. WHERRY. And Senators can con- 
tinue to offer amendments until every 
Senator who desires to offer amendments 
has had an opportunity to do so. Then 
the treaty will lie over for 1 day, and | 
at the expiration of that time, and prior 
to the adoption of the resolution of rati- 
fication, reservations may be offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
another question in view of that state- 
ment, Is it necessary for an amendment 
which may be offered immediately after 
the Committee of the Whole rises and re- 
ports the treaty to the Senate to lie over 
for 1 day before the amendment is con- 
sidered? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No, it is not. 

Mr. WHERRY. An amendment can be 
ofiered immediately thereafter from the 
floor, and it may be considered immedi- 
ately? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes, and the 
amendment can be acted upon if the 
Senate so desires. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I should 
like further to clarify my own position, 
and I speak only for myself. It is not 
my intention to offer any amendments to 
the treaty itself, and so far as I know, no 
other Senator has such an intention, al- 
though I cannot speak for all Senators, 
having talked to only a few. 

Iam most sympathetic to the situation 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. I know, 
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without any diagram, the tremendous 
responsibilities and burdens he now 
bears. I want to endeavor to accommo- 
date him in any way I possibly can. 

Two or three Senators have indicated 
to me that some time the latter part of 
this week they might present consider- 
able argument on, I think, the treaty it- 
Self, and one of the most distinguished 
of those Senators is now on the floor, the 
senior Senator from Nevada |Mr. Mc- 
Carrani. I do not desire to speak for 
him at all, or for any other Senators who 
have expressed to me an indication they 
may want to address the Senate on the 
treaty itself. But, Mr. President, I wish 
to say that I think the treaty is exceed- 
ingly ambiguous in language. I think 
there are extreme powers contained in 
it that everyone in the Senate will want 
to strip away. I make this proposal. 
I should be most happy to proceed dur- 
ing the remainder of the afternoon and 
tomorrow morning with a conference 
under the leadership of the distinguished 
Senator from Texas, to which should- be 
invited all Senators from Texas and the 
Colorado River Basin States, the group 
of Republican Senators who have been 
making a particular study of the treaty, 
and any other Senators who wish to par- 
ticipate. I do not say that I believe we 
can clear away all controversial issues; 
but I believe we can save the distin- 
guished Senator perhaps 2 or 3 weeks of 
debate. In an informal conference many 
of the complications and ambiguities 
be stripped away, whereas if we must 
consider the treaty on the floor of the 
Senate in free-for-all discussion, in my 
judgment a great deal more time will be 
required. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jectiqn to the request of the Senator from 
California that his amendment be with- 
drawn? 

The Chair hears none, and the amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

Without objection, the order for a 
vote will be rescinded. 

The treaty is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to make one further observation. 
Throughout the consideration of this 
subject I have repeatedly made one 
statement categorically and dogmati- 
cally. No one seems particularly inter- 
ested in it. I make it again. California 
has repeatedly proposed a much better 
arrangement for Lower California and 
Mexico than is provided in the pending 
treaty, if we concede as correct the in- 
terpretation of the treaty given by the 
State Department. The most important 
reservation or understanding which I 
shall present to the Senate has to do with 
the waters to be allocated to Mexico. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. ; 

Mr. BARKLEY. If no further amend 
ments are to be offered in Committee of 
the Whole, would we not save time if the 
treaty were reported to the Senate? 
Then, if no amendments are to be of- 
fered in the Senate, the reservations 
which the Senator has in mind can be 
offered. It seems to me that.if no fur- 
ther amendments are to be offered in 
Committee of the Whole, we might gain 
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time by saving until later the discussion 
of the reservations to be offered. That 
is only a suggestion. After the treaty 
has been reported to the Senate from 
the Committee of the Whole, any amend- 
ment which was in order in Committee 
of the Whole will be in order in the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I shall 
detain the Senate for only about 10 min- 
utes. I shall not resist reporting the 
treaty from the Committee of the Whole 
to the Senate. As a matter of fact, I 
shall be'glad vo have that action taken. 
I think it would expedite consideration 
of the treaty. 

What I wish to make clear to the Sen- 
ate is this: It is the claim of the State 
Department that Mexico is obligated to 
take 1,500,000 acre-feet of water, regard- 
less of its quality or salinity, or whether 
it is usable or nonusable. In my opinion 
it is wholly within the bounds of possi- 
bility that every acre-foot of the 1,500,- 
000 acre-feet might be return flow, and 
might be so saline as to be utterly worth- 
less to Mexico. y 

So far as I am concerned, I have too 
high a regard for Mexico and for the 
honor and integrity of my own country, 
to vote for a treaty containing a provi- 
sion which our State Department says 
might, under certain conditions, obligate 
Mexico to take perfectly useless water. 

I am much more deeply concerned 
over another phase. I know that no 
court of international arbitration would 
ever stultify itself by so interpreting this 
treaty. Furthermore, I know that a 
court of international arbitration might 
set up salinity standards which would 
prove so disastrous for every State in the 
Colorado River Basin that we should 
never recover from the shock of what 
might happen. 

Mr, President, that issue can be clari- 
fied simply and easily by one under- 
standing—the most important reserva- 
tion which I shall present. I propose to 
suggest that Mexico be granted 1,500,000 
acre-feet of water, and that of the 1,500,- 
000 acre-feet, at least 750,000 acre-feet 
shall be the best water we have in the 
lower basin States, out of Lake Mead. 
That is all we can give her. I do not 
know how saline that water is going to 
be; but we can at least guarantee Mex- 
ico the best water we have. She should 
not be compelled to take more than 750,- 
000 acre-feet of return flow. The only 
thing I ask is that it be precisely stated 
in the treaty that with respect to the 
return flow, Mexico shall agree to take 
it regardless of quality. 

The distinguished junior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] stressed 
on the floor what was emphasized and 
repeated before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, namely, that it is expected 
that in excess of 1,000,000 acre-feet of 
this water will be return flow. I think 
perhaps all of it might be return flow. 
Under the reservation which I am sug- 
gesting, Mexico would be in a far better 
position, and so would we, because we 
would limit our obligation to deliver 
water out of Lake Mead to 750,000 acre- 
feet. That would enable us to plan defi- 
nitely for the future, without thé un- 
happy problem of salinity being left un- 
resolved, 
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I have made a rather concentrated 
study of this treaty for months. I have 
said heretofore that even yet I am not 
definitely prepared to pass on the treaty. 
Over the week end I discovered certain 
facts with reference to salinity which are 
most alarming to me. I rather under- 
stood from what the distinguished junior 
Senator from Colorado said that he had 
considered the implications of that sit- 
uation before I had done so. 

The present salinity in Lake Mead is 
approximately 750 parts of salt per mil- 
lion, which is very good water. The 
prognosis of the Bureau of Reclamation 
and of other instrumentalities is that in 
the future we may expect that degree 
of salinity to increase to 1,000 parts per 
million, which is still very good water. I 
am now led to believe—I cannot state it 
asa certainty, but I believe it to be true— 
that the estimate that in the future the 
salinity of the water in Lake Mead will 
be 1,000 parts per million was based upon 
the assumption that in Colorado the 
transmountain diversions will be 500,000 
acre-feet. 

I am also informed now that Colorado 
has certain plans for diversion, which 
are perfectly proper—I have no objec- 
tion to them—far exceeding that amount. 
I have heard the figure 2,000,000 or 
3,000,000 acre-feet of diversion discussed 
by representatives of the Bureau of Rec- 
jamation. 

What is the importance of that? The 
importance of it, Mr. President, is that it 
would mean, I assume, that the very 
freshest, clearest water in Colorado 
would go over to the eastern slope—snow 
water, rain water, and other water up in 
the pines, with almost no salinity. 

Another effect, in my opinion, would be 
that there would be a greater use and re- 
use of the remaining waters, for reasons 
which I shall not go into, with consequent 
increased salinity. In my opinion there 
is at least a possibility, from the facts 
we now know, that the salinity of Lake 
Mead might be considerably beyond the 
1,000 parts per million which we have 
been contemplating. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The lower-basin 
States have no protection from salinity, 
have they? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No; we have not. We 
might find ourselves in a very distressing 
situation if we were to receive from Lake 
Mead water with a salinity of 1,500 or 
2,000 parts per million. The amount of 
land which we might be able to irrigate 
in California and Arizona might be re- 
duced by 25, 30, or 40 percent. I do not 
wish to enter into an argument on this 
question on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. If we specify in the 
treaty the quality of water to be delivered 
to Mexico, then we will be giving Mexico 
will we not, protection which we in the 
lower basin States will not have our- 
selves? 

Mr. DOWNEY. If we should do that, 
we would; but I do not think we can 
afford to do that, Mr. President. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Does the Senator 
know of any decree establishing a water 
right or duty of water whereby the 
quality of the water or the salinity of 
the water which must be delivered is 
specified? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I know of many irri- 
gation contracts, I may say, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I would prefer not to enter into 
an argument on this point at this time. 
Let me say that I do not think the dis- 
tinguished Senator has followed my 
statement. I was suggesting that in 
ordér to avoid having to set up a stan- 
dard of salinity, which admittedly is 
very difficult, we could agree to give to 
Mexico 750,000 acre-feet of water out of 
Lake Mead. That is the best water we 
could give her. We could not do any 
better than that. If it eventually con- 
tains 1,500 or 2,000 parts of salt per mil- 
lion, it will be very inferior water. We 
could not give her any better water than 
that, but at least we could agree to give 
her the water before it was used in Ari- 
zona and California, where its salinity 
might be increased three or four times 
more. 

The Bureau of Reclamation says in 
regard to the water now being used in 
the Yuma Valley, in Arizona, that if we 
assume it has a thousand parts of salt 
per million, it expects to have the flow 
impregnated to the extent of 2,700 parts 
per million. If we assume, however, that 
the salinity is 1,500 parts per million, 
and if there is use and reuse in Arizona 
and California, then the water might 
have 4,000 or 5,000 or 6,000 parts of salt 
per million, and of course such water 
would destroy any land in 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. McFARLAND. But the Senator 
would give Mexico a better contract, by 
specifying that a larger amount of water 
would be delivered from Lake Mead 
than is provided by the pending treaty. 
Mexico agreed to the lesser amount. 
Why should we have such great interest 
all at once in having Mexico receive 
water with a small amount of salinity, 
when she herself understands. this 
proposition? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I 
think the distinguished Senator is in 
error. There is not one line in the pend- 
ing treaty that guarantees Lower Cali- 
fornia any water from Lake Mead. So 
far as the treaty is concerned, Mexico 
would be obligated to take the whole 
1,500,000 acre-feet from water that 
had already been used in the lower 
basin. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Oh, yes; but the 
water which is delivered through the 
All-American Canal must come from 
Lake Mead or from farther up the river, 
above the Imperial Dam. 

Mr. DOWNEY. It would be entirely 
possible from an engineering standpoint 
to make delivery of 375,000 acre-feet, as 
indicated by the treaty, from water 
which had already been used. There is 
no provision that the water which goes 
into Mexico must be water which has not 
been used in the lower basin. Let me 
say that that amount of water is only 
375,000 acre-feet, as the Senator knows, 
in the long run. If that water happened 
to have 1,500 or 2,000 parts of salt per 
million, and was then mixed with water 
which had 4,000 or 5,000 parts of salt per 
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million, of course, the water would be 
perfectly useless. 

Mr. President, it may be that the dis. 
tinguished Senator from Arizona would 
like to have a treaty which might pos- 
sibly give Mexico water which was largely 
unusable. I am not winning to breed 
controversy and hate in the future by a 
treaty of such a character. 

On the other hand, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I am not willing to leave the 
treaty open, because of a patent ambi- 
guity as to the quality of the water, so 
that at some future time we might have 
to make an arrangement to give Mexico 
water as of present quality or an amount 
equal to that, or all of it out of Lake 
Mead, or something of the sort, which I 
say would be exceedingly disastrous not 
only for California but likewise for Ari- 
zona, Nevada, and all the other States 
in the river basin. 

At any rate, Mr. President, I desire to 
make plain that the greatest change that 
we ask in the treaty, outside of cutting 
away some of the ambiguous and extreme 
powers, is one clarifying the treaty as re- 
gards salinity and giving a much better 
treaty to Mexico than she now has, a 
treaty not more favorable to California, 
but more favorable to Mexico. 

Mr. President, there are just two other 
very minor reservations or understand- 
ings which we expect to present to the 
Senate, and I do not think they will take 
more than a day to argue and debate. 
One of them is as follows: I suggested in 
the amendment which has just been 
withdrawn that because of the very great 
responsibilities of the Boundary and 
Water Commission it should have six 
members, instead of two. Iam somewhat 
persuaded by my distinguished majority 
leader, whom I love to follow whenever 
I can, if he is reasonable [laughter] that 
such a change in the treaty might not 
be advisable if the Senate should make 
it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr.: President, the 
Senator’s last remark was a very impor- 
tant reservation on his part. (Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I may 
say it is not very often that I cannot 
follow my distinguished leader, and it is 
with deep humility and regret that I 
ever fail to follow him. 

I do not think the Senate would be- 
lieve it fair either to the Colorado River 
Basin or to the Rio Grande Basin, under 
existing conditions, to have the Water 
Commissioner, who is to have plenary 
power over both basins, come from either 
of the great basins. One of my pro- 
posed understandings will be to provide 
for perhaps at least a year’s investiga- 
tion with Mexico to see whether the 
Commission can be increased to six mem- 
bers, with Mexico’s consent; and, failing 
that, to provide that the Commissioner 
shall come from some place in the United 
States other than either of the great 
basins. I feel that it is not only right 
as a matter of principle but I am pre- 
pared to go through the record, if neces- 
sary, to show that the present Commis- 
Sioner, a resident of Texas for 26 years, 
has dealt so loosely and inaccurately and 
unworthily with the treaty, so far as the 
Colorado River Basin is concerned, that 
we, at least, will oppose having him con- 
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tinue in that office, as long as I have the 
physical endurance to do so. 

Mr. President, we are preparing our 
reservations and interpretations as rap- - 
idly as we can. I hope they will all be 
in shape today, and I shall be very happy 
to have them presented to the steering 
committee of the Republican group and 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas {Mr. CONNALLY] as soon as they 
are ready. 

Again I reiterate that if the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Texas 
wishes to have consideration of the treaty 
concluded this week, so as to be ready 
to go to San Prancisco—and I wish to 
Godspeed him on his voyage and help 
him—I suggest that by 1 or 2 o’clock a 
group of us begin to work on the treaty 
and consider the proposed interpretive 
reservations and qualifications; and I 
will hold myself at the command of the 
Senator for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
treaty is in the Committee of the Whole, 
and is still open toamendment. If there 
be no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the treaty will be reporte¢c to the 
Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, has had under consideration the 
treaty, Executives A and H, and has made 
no amendment thereto. The treaty is 
in the Senate, and open to amendment. 

No further amendment being proposed, 
the next parliamentary step is the pres- 
entation of the resolution of ratification. 

Mr. CONNALLY obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. LI yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to propound a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. g 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the rule re- 
quiring that the treaty lie over a day 
before the resolution of ratification can 
be offered, does the rule require an ad- 
journment of the Senate, so as to have 
another legislative day, or can the mat- 
ter be handled by having the Senate take 
a recess? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the 
Senate goes into legislative session, that 
would terminate the executive session of 
the Senate for today, and the resolution 
of ratification could be brought up to- 
morrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The point is, whether 
in executive session or legislative ses- 
sion, an outright adjournment must be 
taken in order that 24 hours may elapse. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
would probably mean.a calendar day and 
not a legislative day. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suppose the safest 
thing to do would be to adjourn for 1 
day instead of taking a recess. 

Mr. President, I have a further par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senate should 
go into legislative session and transact 
legislative business for the remainder of 
the day, or any part of it, and then re- 
cess as in legislative session until to- 
morrow, would the rule be complied with 
so far as an executive session is con- 
cerned? 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the 
opinion of the Chair, that procedure 
would be in compliance with ‘the rule. 

Mr. BARKLEY. ‘I thank the Chair. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the treaty is now in the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; 
the treaty is in the Senate. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed to the 
treaty, the next step is the presentation 
of the resolution of ratification, which, 
however, can be offered today only by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understand that, 
but I wanted to see if we could determine 
whether there were any amendments to 
be offered to the treaty in the Senate, and 
then proceed to the resolution of ratifi- 
cation tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 

. Chair has already announced that the 
treaty is in the Senate and open to 
amendment. The Chair repeats that 
statement. Is there any amendment to 
be proposed at this time? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. When the resolu- 
tion of ratification is submitted to the 
Senate, is the resolution open to amend- 
ment by way of reservations? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; 
it is open to amendment in the form of 
reservations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, has 
the Chair announced that no amend- 
ments have been offered? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Are 
there any amendments to be proposed 
in the Senate to the treaty? There ap- 
pear to be none. That is as far as the 
Senate can go today except by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to offer the resolu- 
tion of ratificution at this time. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
jection is heard. 


UNITED STATES - MEXICO WATER 
TREATY — CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
HERBERT HOOVER 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp what I consider to be an 
important and interesting letter from 
former President Hoover in connection 
with the Mexican Water Treaty. The 
letter came to me after my distinguished 
colleague the senior Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Hawkes] had read to the 
Senate an earlier letter from Mr. Hoover, 
which raised sume questions which I re- 
quested Mr. Hoover to clarify, inasmuch 
as there seemed to be some confusion 
in the record with regard to them. 

Upon receipt of Mr. Hoover's reply, I 
referred the matter -to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. MIL- 
Lixin], one of the advocates of {he pend- 
ing treaty, and he furnished a very in- 
teresting and illuminative series of 
comments on Mr. Hoover's letter, based 
on engineering information furnished 
to him by the State Department. I ask 
unanimous consent to have Mr. Hoover's 
letter and the comments thereon, both 
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of which I regard as an important con- 
tribution to the debate on the Mexican 
Treaty, printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and comments were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp. as follows: 


New York, N. Y., March 30, 1945, 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dean Senator: I have your letter in- 
quiring for my answer to the statement: 

“The consensus of engineers now is that 
the average virgin run-off of the Colorado 
River Basin is approximately 18,000,000 acre- 
feet, leaving a surplus of 2,000,000 acre-feet 
per year.” 

The following are the answers to these as- 
sertions: 

1, THE FALLACY OF “LONG-TERM AVERAGES” 

The figure of 18,000,000 acre-feet given you 
represents an average of 48 years. It is im- 
possible to irrigate on long-term averages. 
The quantity available for irrigation during a 
drought period is dependent upon the quan- 
tity which it is practicable to carry over from 
flood years in reservoirs, and this is limited 
as to quantity and time because of annual 
evaporation losses from the reservoirs, In 
the period covered by accurate records, 1897 
to 1944, the flow in about half of the 48 years 
was subnormal. Some of the recurring 
droughts of that period lasted 10 years or 
more. 


The average virgin run-off of the entire * 


system from 1897 to 1944, inclusive, includ- 
ing the waters of the Gila River and its tribu- 
teries, was 17,800,000 acre-feet, but of this 
1,300,000 acre-feet represented the flow of the 
Gila River and its tributaries, reaching the 
mair stream in a state of nature, all of 
which flow of the Gila River is currently 
utilized and virtually none of which reaches 
the main stream. Iam advised that the aver- 
age of 1931-40, comparable to the figure of 
18,000,000 acre-feet given you was less than 
13,000,000 acre-feet, and that the flow of the 
entire system for the year 1934, for example, 
was only about 5,000,000. 


2. RETURN FLOW 


Reliance on return flow as a source from 
which the guaranty to Mexico would be made 
good is fallacious. The Colorado River com- 
pact allocates “beneficial consumptive use.” 
Consumptive use, in general, as the treaty 
recognizes, is the diversion less the return to 
the river, If, as proponents of the treaty 
say, 900,000 acre-feet would be available in 
return flow from American projects, Arizona 
or the other States furnishing that return 
flow would be entitled, under the Colorado 
River compact, to increase diversions of fresh 
water by that quantity. Return flow is not 
some new source found outside of the Colo- 
rado River compact. 


3, DANGER OF A GUARANTY 


It is inviting trouble to guarantee 1,500,- 
000 acre-feet to Mexico on the assumption 
that the run-off available for division 
amounts to 18,000,000 acre-feet, when, in fact, 
the run-off during the controlling dry decade 
is about one-third less. If the treaty’s allo- 
cation to Mexico is based on the assumption 
that the run-off is 18,000,000 acre-feet, then 
obviously the Mexican allocation should be 
specifically related to that figure, and di- 
minished to the extent that the run-off falls 
below the assumed base. 

In short, Mexico should have a fair pro rata 
of the flow of the river, not a guaranty. The 
only approach to proration contained in the 
treaty is in the extraordinary drought or so- 
called escape clause. This, for reasons stated 
below, is wholly inadequate. 

4. EXTRAORDINARY DROUGHT 

The “extraordinary drought” clause in ar- 
ticle 10 of the treaty makes relief from the 
guaranty to Mexico dependent on a “parlay” 
of three contingencies: (a) Extraordinary 
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drought which (b) curtails American con- 
sumptive uses, and (c) makes it difficult to 
deliver water to Mexico. As to the tkyee ele- 
ments of this gamble, at the peril of American 
water users: 

(a) What is an extraordinary drought? 
For about half of the 48 years covered by ac- 
curate records the flow of the Colorado River 
system was subnormal. There was nothing’ 
extraordinary about this deficiency; the 
droughts unfortunately were ordinary occur- 
rences, and all reclamation development must 
take them into account or pay the penalty 
of overexpansion. One such drought lasted 
10 years, from 1897 to 1906, inclusive, and an- 
other has lasted at least 14 years, from 1930 
to date. The limiting low-water decade was 
1931 to 1940, but worse ones may come again, 
as they unquestionably did before our records 
were scientifically kept. Would a court of 
arbitration say that the water conditions pre- 
vailing when the treaty was negotiated, and 
for a decade prior thereto, were “extraordi- 
nary”? 

(b) Reduction in American consumptive 
uses: If the arbitration court should say that 
these recurring periods of subnormal fiow 
constituted an extraordinary drought, the 
treaty would nevertheless entitle us to di- 
minish deliveries to Mexico only if American 
consumptive uses were diminished. However, 
if stored water were released from reservoirs 
and if American consumptive uses were there- 
by sustained and not diminished, the guar- 
anty to Mexico would remain in full force. 
In fact, the Reclamation Bureau figures as- 
sume that in a decade like 1931-40, under 
conditions of full development, Mexico would 
be supplied in full by drafts on Boulder Can- 
yon storage, thereby exhausing virtually the 
whole active capacity of the reservoir, while 
the southwestern communities would have 
been shorted in deliveries under their Gov- 
ernment contracts by 762,000 acre-feet per 
year, or a quantity roughly equivalent to the 
annual water supply of Philadelphia. 

(c) Would drought make deliveries to Mex- 
ico difficult? The foregoing discussion indi- 
cates the impossibility of saying what circum- 
stances would make it difficult to deliver 
water to Mexico. If the water were being 
conserved in the reservoirs because the Amer- 
ican water users were provident enough to 
curtail their uses and save their water against 
continuation of the drought, obviously it 
would not be difficult from a physical stand- 
point to release that water to Mexico. Ex- 
changes might be compelled between Ameri- 
can reservoirs to sustain the deliveries to 
Mexico, but with unpredictable effects on the 
water rights of American users among them- 
selves. 

All three elements of the escape clause are 
questions of fact, to be determined by the 
arbitration court if the two commissioners 
or their superiors do not agree. These ques- 
tions are not, as has been stated elsewhere, 
questions which the American commissioner 
is given power to decide. They are examples 
of the many uncertainties in this treaty 
which may tie up the American development 
of the whole Colorado River Basin, including 
particularly the upper basin, in endless liti- 
gation, much of it of an international char- 
acter, if the treaty is ratified without cor- 
rection. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT Hoover. 
COMMENTS ON MR. HOOVER'S LETTER DATED MARCH 

30, 1945, PREPARED BY SENATOR MILLIKIN, OF 

COLORADO, BASED ON ENGINEERING INFORMA- 

TION FURNISHED BY THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


The following comments are numbered in 
accordance with the numbers appearing in 
Mr. ‘Hoover's letter: 

1. In this section Mr. Hoover discusses 
what he termis the fallacy of long-term aver- 
ages, Studies by engineers of the United 
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States Bureau of Reclamation and by other 
engineers indicate that sufficient storage ccn 
and will be provided on the Colorado River 
fully to equate the flow of the stream to the 
so-called long-term average. Mr. Hoover 
states that from 1897 to 1944 about one-half 
of the years was subnormal. This can be ex- 
pected. When dealing with a series of data 
and the averages thereof it can be assumed 
that approximately one-half of the series will 
be above normal and one-half will be below 
normal. A 

Mr. Hoover mentions that as a part of the 
long-term estimate of 17,800,000 acre-feet as 
the virgin run-off of the entire river system, 
there is included 1,300,000 acre-feet of the 
flow of the Gila River and its tributaries 
reaching the stream in the state of nature. 
He then states that all of the Gila River water 
is currently utilized and virtually none of 
it reaches the main stream. This is true, 
but the consumption that takes place on 
tho Gila River is a charge against the allo- 
cation of 16,000,000 acre-feet made to the 
upper and lower basins by the Colorado 
River compact. The virgin flow of the Gila 
River, therefore, should be included as a part 
of the total virgin flow of the Colorado River 
system. It is true that during the 10-year 
period 1931-40, the virgin flow at Lee Ferry 
was something less than 18,000,000 acre-feet 
and that for the year 1934 at Lee Ferry it 
was only about 5,000,000 acre-feet. However, 
again it must be stated that sufficient res- 


ervoirs will be available to equate the flow - 


of the stream to the long-term average. 

2. Mr. Hoover states that reliance on re- 
turn flow as a source from which the guar- 
anty to Mexico would be made good is fal- 
lacious. It is understood that return flow 
reaching the river below Imperial Dam, esti- 
mated at upward of 900,000 acre-feet, will 
not be used in the United States and will go 
to Mexico in any event. In the recent ne- 
gotiations Mexico demanded a delivery of 
2,000,000 acre-feet to the Alamo Canal by 
way of the All-American Canal. Under such 
an arrangement Mexico wculd have received 
the return fiow reaching the river below Im- 
perial Dam and would not have been charged 
with it. Officials of the Imperial Irrigation 
District from time to tme have suggested that 
all deliveries to Mexico be made through the 
All-American Canal. In this case Mexico 
would receive the return flow without the 
United States receiving credit for it. There- 
fore, reliance on return fiow as a source from 
which the guaranty to Mexico will be made 
under the treaty is not fallacious. 

3. Mr. Hoover states that it is inviting 
trouble to guarantee 1,500,000 acre-feet to 
Mexico on the assumption that the run-off 
available for division amounts to 18,000,000 
acre-feet. The guaranty of a fixed amount 
of water to a lower user is not unique. The 
upper basin States by the terms of the Colo- 
rado River compact guarantee a delivery at 
Lee Ferry of 75,000,000 acre-feet in successive 
10-year periods. The upper basin States are 
not protected in this delivery by any escape 
clause. The United States in the 1906 Con- 
vention guarantees a delivery of 60,000 acre- 
feet of water to Mexico with an extraordinary 
drought or so-called escape clause. The seven 
States of the Colorado River Basin when they 
ratified the Colorado River compact agreed to 
guarantee the delivery to Mexico of whatever 
water might be allocated to her under any 
right recognized by a treaty. This will be 
found in the language of article III (-). 

It must be understood that the treaty was 
a result of very strenuous negotiation and 
that many matters were considered. A guar- 
anty of 1,500,000 acre-feet is much more 
favorable to the United States than the award 
of a larger amount of water on the basis of 
& Sliding scale. The allocation of the 
smaller amount on a guaranteed basis also 
will result in much less difficulty in the ad- 
ministration of the treaty. It is not the 
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desire of the United States that Mexico shall 
relate her uses each year to stream flow rec- 
ords or uses of water in the United States. 

4. Mr. Hoover discusses the extraordinary 
drought clause under three subparagraphs. 
In (a) he raises the question as to the defi- 
nition of “extraordinary drought.” The 
Convention of 1906 contains an extraordi- 
nary-drought provision. Such provision was 
invoked during the low-water decade, 1931-40, 
mentioned by Mr. Hoover, and no question 
was raised by Mexico or anyone else as to 
its being an extraordinary drought. 

Under subparagraph (b) Mr. Hoover dis- 
cusses reduction in United States’ consump- 
tive uses. It must be plainly understood 
that this provision was placed in the treaty 
for the protection of the United States. Re- 
duction in consumptive uses will occur in 
the upper basin during a protracted period 
of drought several years before the drought 
will be felt in the lower basin. The provi- 
sion can be invoked at the time consumptive 
uses in any part of the upper basin fall below 
the ordinary. 

Mr. Hoover states that the Reclamation 
Bureau figures assume that in the decade 
like 1931-40 under conditions of full develop- 
ment Mexico would be supplied in full by 
drafts on Boulder Canyon storage, thereby 
exhausting virtually the whole active ca- 
pacity of the reservoir while the southwest- 
ern communities would have been shorted 
in deliveries under their Government con- 
tracts by 762,000 acre-feet per year. In the 
first place the Reclamation Bureau figures 
do not indicate that the whole active ca- 
pacity of the reservoir would be exhausted 
due to the terms of the Mexican ‘treaty in 
such a period as 1931-40. Secondly, Mr. 
Hoover includes in his calculations 962,000 
acre-feet of contracts which California has, 
which are not firm contracts. The water 
covered by them is in addition to the firm 
supply of 4,400,000 acre-feet per year of Colo- 
rado River water to which California has 
limited her use by statute. Water cannot 
be allocated under the Colorado River com- 
pact for such contracts until after 1963 and 
there probably would not be sufficient water 
available at that time to satisfy the con- 
tracts. The infirmity of the contracts stem 
not from the treaty, but from their terms. 
Water under all the contracts providing for 
deliveries from Lake Mead is conditioned on 
its availability under the Colorado River 
compact and the Boulder Canyon Project Act. 
The 762,000 acre-feet mentioned in Mr. 
Hoover's letter is a part of these infirm con- 
tracts. 

Under subparagraph (c) Mr. Hoover dis- 
cusses the question “Would drought make 
deliveries to Mexico difficult?” Ultimately 
@ system of reservoirs will be constructed 
along the main Colorado River and its trib- 
utaries below irrigation development in the 
upper basin largely to generate hydroelectric 
energy and to make available surplus water 
that cannot be made available by Lake Mead 
due to its limited capacity. As soon as an 
extraordinary drought occurs and there is a 
reduction in the ordinary consumptive use 
in the upper basin and there is a commence- 
ment of a depletion of the capacity of one 
of the main stream reservoirs, it can be con- 
sidered that it is difficult to make deliveries 
of the full amount of water to Mexico pro- 
vided for in the treaty and the provisions of 
the extraordinary drought clause can be in- 
voked. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting sun- 
dry nominations, which were referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


APRIL 9 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Miles F. McDonald, of New. York, to be 
United States attorney for the eastern district 
of New York, vice Harold Maurice Kennedy, 
resigned; 

3. Albert Woll, of Illinois, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
Illinois; and 

Roger T. Foley, of Nevada, to be United 
States district judge for the district of Ne- 
vada, vice Frank H. Norcross, retired. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Mabel E. McMichael to be postmaster at 
Lennon, Mich. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is 
apparent that this is as far as we can go 
on the treaty in executive session today. 
I therefore move that the Senate proceed” 
to consider legislative business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, as I 
understand, it has already been deter- 
mined that no amendments have been 
offered to the treaty. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. None 
has been proposed. The Chair has twice 
inquired whether any Senator desired to 
propose an amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There must be a 
point beyond which amendments cannot 
be proposed, and I understand that 
point has been reached. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair assumes so. No amendment has 
been offered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So when we recess 
until tomorrow, and then go into execu- 
tive session, no amendments may be of- 
fered. The resolution of ratification may 
be offered and reservations to it would 
then be in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Only 
reservations may be offered to the treaty 
tomorrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, does 
the Chair rule that amendments are out 
of order at the present time, and that 
no amendment to the treaty itself may 
be offered when we meet in executive 
session tomorrow? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair has asked twice for amendments 
and no amendment was proposed. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I understand that; 
but when we go into executive session to- 
morrow, prior to the submission of the 
resolution of ratification, the treaty will 
still be open, will it not, under the rules 
of the Senate, to further amendment? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not have the 
floor, but I should like to have an answer 
to my inquiry, Mr. President, if I may 
have it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is of the opinion that having asked 
twice for amendments today, and no 
amendments having been offered, the 
Members of the Senate would be estopped 
tomorrow from offering amendments, 
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Mr. MURDOCK. There would be no 
further opportunities to offer amend- 
ments to the treaty itself? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to express regret if in any way any action 
on my part has precipitated anything 
which is not according to the wishes of 
the distinguished Senator from Utah. It 
was my understanding that he did not 
have any amendments to offer. 

Mr. MURDOCK, I have a reservation 
which I intend to offer, and I am very 
hopeful that the distinguished chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee will 
agree tothe reservation. . However, I have 
not been so advised. The action taken 
this morning is somewhat surprising to 
me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will have an opportunity tomor- 
row to offer his reservation. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I renew my motion 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
legislative business. 


INTERIM REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
TO INVESTIGATE . PETROLEUM RE- 
SOURCES FILED DURING THE RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
6th instant, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Special 
Committee to Investigate Petroleum Re- 
sources, submitted on April 7, 1945, an 
interim report (No. 179), pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 36 (extending S. Res. 
253, 78th Cong.), authorizing a full and 
complete study and investigation with 
respect to petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the Vice President: 

A resolution adopted by Clarence A. Dun- 
ning Post, No. 21, the American Legion, 
Summerville, S. C., favoring the enactment 
of legislation providing universal military 
training for the youth of the Nation; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. WALSH) : 

Resolutions of the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts; to the Committee on Banking 
‘and Currency: 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby memorilalizes the Congress 
of the United States to provide for Federal 
housing projects in the west, south, and 
northern sections of the city of Boston, which 
projects shall be commenced after the ter- 
mination of the present war; and:be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the State secretary to 
the President of the United States, to the 
United States Housing Authority, to the Pre- 
siding Officer of each branch of Congress, 
and to the Members thereof from this Com- 
monwealth.” 

(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate resolutions of the General Court of 
Massachusetts identical with the foregoing, 
which were referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency.) 

Resolutions of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts; to the Committee on the Judiciary: 
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“Whereas there is an unmistakable trend 
in the Federal Government toward national 
socialism through the authority granted to 
bureaus, departments, and otherwise; and 

“Whereas this trend appears to be delib- 
erate on the part of certain persons whose 
activities have been greatly increased while 
our people have devoted all energies toward 
a great war effort; and 

“Whereas the necessary unity of the citi- 
zens of the Nation during the present emer- 
gency is endangered by said activities; and 

“Whereas the freedom and independence of 
every American citizen, for which our fore- 
fathers have fought and died, and for which 
the flower of our Nation is again fighting and 
dying, are seriously threatened by said ac- 
tivities; and 

“Whereas the usurpation by the Federal 
Government of the rights and powers of the 
separate States is rapidly leading to the cen- 
tralization of power in the hands of Federal 
administrators, and to the extinction of our 
representative form of government: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, where the rights of free men were 
born, being cognizant of the peril which 
faces those rights, hereby urgently petitions 
the Congress of the United States, in the 
name of all of the citizens of this Common- 
wealth, so far as consistent with the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, to take immediate 
steps to halt the infringement upon the right 
of the separate States and of the citizens 
thereof, and to return to government under 
the principles of the instrument under which 
we have so long prospered, the Constitution 
of the United States, and under which the 
rights of the individual are inviolate, so that 
the Government of this great Natien shall 
again be, and continue to be, one of laws, 
and not of men; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the state secretary forth- 
with send copies of these resolutions to the 
President of the United States, to the Vice 
President, to the Secretary of State, and to 
the Members of Congress from Massachu- 
setts.” 


RESOLUTIONS OF VERMONT GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Vermont passed re- 
cently two joint resolutions which affect 
the interest of the general public of the 
United States and which call the atten- 
tion of Congress to certain problems. I 
ask unanimous consent that certified 
copies of the resolutions be published in 
the Record at this point and appropri- 
ately referred. One is J. R. H. 30, en- 
titled “Joint resolution relating to vet- 
erans’ benefits in old-age and survivors’ 
insurance, approved April 3, 1945.” The 
other is J. R. H. 37, entitled “Joint reso- 
lution relating to the proposed schedule 
of dairy production and subsidy pay- 
ments for the last 9 months of 1945, ap- 
proved April 5, 1945.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolutions will be received, 
printed in the Recorp under the rule, 
and appropriately referred. 

To the Committee on Finance: 

Whereas by the end of the war there will 
be approximately 15,000,000 men and wom- 
en in the armed forces of our Nation and 
Vermont’s share will be approximately 
thirty-five thousand; and 

Whereas most of these men and women 
will have lost from one to four years or even 
longer from the accumulation of benefits 
provided by the old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance; and 

Whereas this will effect a real loss in bene- 
fits to be received at the time of retirement 
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inasmuch as such benefits are dependent 
upon contribution by both employee and em- 
ployer; and 

Whereas the old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance is wholly a Federal program; and 

Whereas it is the sense of the people of 
the State of Vermont manifested in their 
respective representatives in the legislature 
that the returning veteran justly deserves 
and is entitled to fair and generous treat- 
ment: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives, That the Congress of the 
United States be and is hereby respectfully 
memorialized to enact with all convenient 
speed appropriate legislation providing that 
men and women in the armed forces shall 
receive appropriate wage credits on their 
old-age and survivors’ insurance accounts for 
their period of military service; and it is 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state im- 
mediately transmit a certified copy of these 
resolutions to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Senate of the 
United States, the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and 
to each Member of Congress duly elected 
from the State of Vermont, and that the 
latter be urged to do all in their power to 
accomplish the purposes of this resolution. 
STATE or VERMONT, 

Office of Secretary of State: 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true copy of J. R. H. 30, entitled “Joint reso- 
lution relating to veterans’ benefits in old- 
age and survivors’ insurance,” approved April 
3, 1945. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed my official seal, at Mont- 
pelier, this 5th day of April A. D. 1945, 

[Sex] Rawson C. MYRICK, 

Secretary of State. 


(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a joint resolution of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Vermont identical with 
the foregoing, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance.) 


To the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 

Whereas the War Food Administration has 
announced a schedule of dairy production 
subsidy payments for the last 9 months of 
1945, to be effective beginning April 1; 

Whereas the payments provided in this 
schedule are at substantially lower rates than - 
the payments which were in effect during 
most of the corresponding months of 1944; ~ 

Whereas the proposed lower scale of pay- 
ments is wholly inadequate to maintain dairy 
returns and production in the New England 
milk markets, due to the continued high 
cost of hay, grain, labor and other items 
affecting the dairy farmers’ costs of produc- 
tion; 

Whereas it has been authoritatively esti- 
mated that the proposed lower payments will 
result in a reduction of returns to New Eng- 
land dairy farmers, as compared to the same 
period of 1944, of about $3,500,000; 

Whereas Vermont milk producers will 
share proportionately in this prospective re- 
duction; 

Whereas Vermont will suffer more from 
this reduction than any other New England 
State because of the greater relative import- 
ance of the dairy industry to the economy of 
this State; 

Whereas for the past 15 months there has 
been a continued shortage of dairy products 
in the Northeast region; 

Whereas officials of the Federal Govern- 
ment have requested an increase in milk pro- 
duction for 1945 over 1944 to meet the needs 
of our armed forces, our allies, and our civil- 
ian population; 

Whereas a schedule of price or subsidy lev- 
els sufficient to maintain dairy returns and 
production is essential if a sharp drop in the 
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supply of milk and milk products is to be 
avoided; i 

Whereas it is apparent that those respon- 
sible for the proposed scale of payments have 
failed to give consideration to market needs 
and production conditions prevailing in 
New England; 

Whereas it is the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay subsidies rather than to per- 
mit the price of milk to rise to a point where 
the dairy farmer may obtain a fair return 
in the market for his product; and 

Whereas we recognize that payments ade- 
quate to maintain production must be made 
if no increase in price is to be permitted: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, That we hereby express our dis- 
approval of the proposed schedule of dairy 
production payments as announced by the 
War Food Administration for the last 9 
months of 1945, for the reasons above stated 
and respectfully request that the schedule be 
reviewed and revised in the light of the 
market needs and production conditions 
affecting the dairy industry in Vermont and 
throughout New England, to the end that 
payments for the balance of the current 
year at least may be maintained at the levels 
established for the year 1944; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state is 
hereby authorized and directed to transmit 
copies of these resolutions to Hon. Marvin 
Jones, Administrator of the War Food Ad- 
ministration, and to each Member of the 
Vermont delegation in Congress. 

STATE OF VERMONT, 
Office of Secretary of State: 
I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true 


copy of J. R. H. 37, entitled “Joint resolution - 


relating to the proposed schedule of dairy 
production subsidy payments for the last 
9 months of 1945,” approved April 5, 1945. 
In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed my official seal, at Mont- 
pelier, this 5th day of April A. D. 1945. 
[SEAL] Rawson C. MYRICK, 
Secretary of State. 


FREE FLOW OF NEWS 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recor as a part of my remarks, and 
appropriately referred, Concurrent Res- 
olution 12, adopted by the Kansas State 
Legislature, memorializing the Congress 
of the United States and the Secretary 
of State to seek international agreements 
to guarantee the free flow of news. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution of the Legislature of 
Kansas was received, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and or- 
dered to be printed in the Record, under 
the rule, as follows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 12 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States and the Sec- 
retary of the State Department to seek 
international agreements to guarantee the 
free flow of news 


Whereas we realize that the free and un- 
trammeled flow of news and information be- 
tween nations is an essential for lasting 
comity between nations; and 

Whereas all channels of news must be kept 
open, with equality of access to information 
at the source, if lasting peace is to be 
achieved: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Kansas (the House of Representatives con- 
curring therein), That the Congress of the 
United States and the Secretary of State are 
hereby memorialized to seek international 
agreements to guarantee the free flow of 
news between nations; be it further 
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Resolved, That the secretary of state shall 
transmit enrolled copies of this resolution 
to each Member of Congress from Kansas, 
including both Senators and Representatives, 
and to the Secretary of the State Department. 


STUDY OF INTERPRETATION OF FEDERAL 
AGENCIES AND THE SUPREME COURT 
OF THE COMMERCE CLAUSE OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recor as a part of my remarks and ap- 
propriately referred, Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 18, adopted by the Kansas State 
Legislature, memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to institute a study 
of the interpretation of Federal agencies 
and the Supreme Court of the com- 
merce clause of the United States Con- 
stitution. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution of the Legislature of 
Kansas.was received, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 18 


A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to institute 
a study of the interpretation of Federal 
agencies and the Supreme Court of the 
commerce clause of the United States 
Constitution 


Whereas the tendency in recent years of 
various Federal agencies and the Supreme 
Court of thé United States has been to inter- 
pret regulations affecting the commerce 
clause ef the United States Constitution so 
as to bring within the control of Federal 
agencies practically every type of human 
activity and which tendency is contrary to 
the long-established practice since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution and is against the 
wishes of a great majority of the people: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Kansas (the Senate concurring 
therein), That we urge and request the Con- 
gress of the United States to immediately 
institute a study of the interpretation by the 
various Federal agencies and the Supreme 
Court of the United States of the commerce 
clause of the United States Constitution with 
a view to amending the Constitution of the 
United States by limiting and defining the 
words “commerce among the several States” 
found in said clause in such a manner as will 
return to the people of the United States the 
freedom of individual action which they once 
had; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be in- 
structed to send enrolled copies of this reso- 
lution to the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States and the Members of the Kansas dele- 
gation in the House of Representatives and 
the Senate of the United States. 

(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a concurrent resolution of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Kansas identical with 
the foregoing, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary.) 


FLOOD CONTROL AND IMPROVEMENTS IN 
THE MISSOURI RIVER BASIN 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I desire 
to call attention to one of three reso- 
lutions adopted by the Legislature of the 
State of Kansas, forwarded to me by the 
Honorable Frank J. Ryan, secretary of 
state. 

House Concurrent Resolution 24 
memorializes Congress to not create a 
Missouri Valley Authority with practi- 
cally unlimited powers. 
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The resolution asks that appropria- 
tions be made to carry on the programs 
for additional flood control, irrigation, 
and development of navigation on the 
Missouri, and commends the work of the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation for their action in effect- 
ing coordination of their activities within 
the Missouri River Basin. : 

I call attention especially to section 3 
of the resolution—House Concurrent 
Resolution 24 of the Kansas Legisla- 
ture—which reads as follows: 

That while it may be necessary to create 
some permanent administrative coordinating 
agency to regulate the use of water resources 
when development has been further ad- 
vanced along the Missouri River and there 
is no objection to calling it a Missouri Val- 
ley Authority, we object, however, to grant- 
ing such administrative agency unchecked 
authority to engage in private business, op- 
erate farms, remove hundreds of thousands 
of acres of land from tax rolis, take over the 
administration of education and local and 
State laws, and in general do the economic 
planning for the entire area. E 


While I have the floor, Mr. President, 
I want to suggest that the Congress 
would do well to consider very carefully 
any legislation which proposes to give 
broad powers to a Federal agency to con- 
trol the economic and social life of the 
people of any region of the United 
States. So far, I believe, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority seems to have justified 
itself; it will take several years, perhaps 
a decade or two, after this war ends to 
measure just what the T. V. A. is and does 
between wars. 

Furthermore, it should be considered 
whether it is necessary, for reclamation 
and irrigation and flood control, to cre- 
ate regional authorities which in time 
might replace the State governments al- 
most entirely. It can be pointed out what 
has been done by T. V. A.; it has been a 
great help to the people. I believe Boul- 
der Dam also has been successful, with- 
out the creation of any regional authority 
such as T. V. A. 

There are many angles to the propo- 
sition. I have no intention of taking up 
the time of the Senate now on the pro- 
posed Missouri Valley Authority. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point and appropriately 
referred, House Concurrent Resolution 
24, by the Kansas Legislature, adopted 
by the house of representatives March 
16, 1945, and by the senate March 20, 
1945. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolutidn of the Legislature of 
Kansas’ was received, referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, under the rule, 
as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 24 
Concurrent resolution relating to flood con- 
trol and improvements in the Missouri 

River Basin and memorializing the Con- 

gress to not create a Missouri Valley Au- 

thority with practically unlimited powers 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has enacted legislation providing for addi- 
tional flood control and also for a further 
development of navigation on the Missouri 
River; and 

Whereas plans are being made for an even 
greater development of the Missouri River 
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including a great development of irrigation; 
and 


Whereas said improvements should be 
made at the earliest possible time in view of 
the destruction of life and property and the 
loss to industry, agriculture, and commerce 
caused by recent floods and the continuous 
waste of valuable water resources within this 
basin; and 

Whereas improvements of the type con- 
templated have been carried on in the past 
by the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, and the Bureau of Reclamation, De- 
partment of the Interior; and 

Whereas the said Government agencies 

have had charge of such developments for 
many years and have planned and are pre- 
pared to execute the said works of improve- 
ment with no delay at the conclusion of the 
war; and 

Whereas it has been suggested that in order 
to further the progress of this development, 
a Missouri Valley Authority should be 
formed with broad powers similar to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Kansas (the Senate concurring 
therein) : 

Section 1. That we endorse the afore- 
mentioned improvement program and recom- 
mend and urge upon the Congress of the 
United States of America that the coordinated 
plan for the control and use of the waters of 
the Missouri River Basin, as now authorized 
by law, be given immediate adequate appro- 
priation so that the plan can be executed as 
expeditiously as is consistent with the public 
economy. 

Sec. 2. That we commend the Corps of 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation for 
their action in effecting coordination of their 
activities within the Missouri River Basin. 

Erc. 3. That while it may be necessary to 
create some permanent administrative coor- 
dinating agency to regulate the use of the 
water resources when development has been 
further advanced along the Missouri River 
and there is no objection to calling it a Mis- 
souri Valley Authority, we object, however, 
to granting to such administrative agency 
unchecked authority to engage in private 
business, operate farms, remove hundreds of 
thousands of acres of land from the tax rolls, 
take over the administration of education 
and of local and State laws, and in general 
to do the economic planning for the entire 
area. 

Sec. 4. That a copy of this resolution, suit- 
ably engrossed, be transmitted by the secre- 
tary of state to the Vice President of the 
United States as presiding officer of the 
Senate of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, to each Member from Kansas in the 
Senate of the United States and in the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
to the legislature of each State bordering or 
through which the Missouri River flows. 

(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a concurrent resolution of the’ Leg- 
islature of the State of Kansas identical with 
the foregoing, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce.) 


INCLUSION OF POTATOES IN THE LIST OF 
BASIC AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and printing in the 
Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
members of the potato division of the 
United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation at its forty-first annual meeting 
recently held in Washington, D. C., ask- 
ing Congress to take action that will in- 
clude potatoes in the list of basic agricul- 
tural products, 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Potato Division Resolution 2 

Whereas white potatoes are an essential and 
an economical article of diet in a vast ma- 
jority of American homes; and 

Whereas white potatoes constitute one of 
the largest and most staple crops produced 
by American agriculture; and 

Whereas agriculture should be encouraged 
and safeguarded in the production of an ade- 
quate supply of white potatoes of good qual- 
ity: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the potato division of the 
United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association, 
in convention assembled at Chicago this 22d 
day of January 1945, take immediate steps to 
inaugurate legislation designed to include 
white potatoes in the list of basic agricul- 
tural products; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration be empowered by law to provide 
price support for white potatoes without re- 
course to individual congressional action, 
when the necessity for price support arises, 
and under the same provisions as those ap- 
plicable to wheat, corn, rice, cotton, peanuts, 
and tobacco, 


THE FOOD AND FEED SITUATION IN 
KANSAS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as part of my 
remarks, and appropriately referred, a 
copy of a letter addressed by J. C. Mohler, 
secretary of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, concerning the food and 
feed situation in the State of Kansas, 
to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas], chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture ang Forestry. 

I call attention to the facts, as stated 
by Secretary Mohler, that production 
and reserve stocks of food and feed in 
Kansas are unusually high. I call par- 
ticular attention to the fact that entirely 
too much corn and grain sorghums is still 
on the ground in many sections of the 
State, and that both these feeds are de- 
teriorating rapidly. 


A present critical problem— 


Secretary Mohler says— 


is transportation, cars to move our grains to 
prevent further spoilage and to clear our ele- 
vators and bins for handling the forthcom- 
ing wheat crop * * * it is a tragedy that 
no adequate provision has been made for mar- 
keting available food supplies so sorely need- 
ed by a hungry world. 


I send the letter to the desk for publi- 
cation in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

KANSAS STATE BOARD oF AGRICULTURE, 

State House, Topeka, April 4, 1945. 
Hon. ELMER THOMAS, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR THomas: Pursuant to my 
letter acknowledging your telegram of March 
31, I am submitting the information re- 
quested as to existing food supply and pros- 
pects for food production during the cur- 
rent year in Kansas, for the record in con- 
nection with the scheduled hearings of your 
committee on these matters: 
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Despite heavy marketings of cereals and of 
meat animals during 1944, the food poten- 
tialities of Kansas in 1945.are greater than 
was the case a year ago. This is partly due 
to heavy carry-over of wheat and corn. 

As of January 1, wheat on Kansas farms 
totaled approximately 60,000,000 bushels—12 
percent more than holdings a year ago—and 
wheat stored in the State off farms (nearly 
8 percent greater than in 1944) adds another 
21,000,000 bushels. Corn on farms, nearly 
71,000,000 bushels, is 65 percent greater than 
amounts so held last year, with an all-time 
carry-over of grain sorghums, estimated at 
50,000,000 bushels. (A survey by the State 
war board issued March 31, shows as of that 
date farm storage bushelage of grain as per- 
haps the largest on record.) 

Cattle on feed January 1, 322,000 head, 
were 15 percent over 1944 operations. Sheep 
on feed were at an all-time high, 900,000 
head, many of which have since gone to 
market, but favorable feeding conditions ma- 
terially extended the marketing period of 
these animals. 

Meat animals marketed will not adversely 
affect our livestock inventories. Cattle on 
hand January 1, slightly over 4,000,000 head, 
are 2 percent over 1944 numbers. Sheep and 
lambs on hand, nearly one and one-half mil- 
lion head, are 50 percent over 1944 holdings. 

Decreases in the State’s output will be evi- 
dent in marketings of pork, dairy products, 
and perhaps of poultry and eggs. Favorable 
feed conditions now existing will mitigate 
somewhat declines in inventory of dairy 
cattle, swine, and poultry, and will induce 
maximum unit yields of pork, milk, and 
poultry products. 

The crop outlook for the current year is 
excellent, with a present prospect of one of 
the greatest wheat yields in the State’s his- 
tory. 

Kansas plantings for 1945 crops, however, 
promise to be about 300,000 acres under 1944 
operations, or a probable total for the State 
of some 23,000,000 acres. Reductions are in- 
dicated in corn, oats, barley, sorghums, and 
potatoes. Flax and soybeans will be in- 
creased by 37 percent and 10. percent over 
1944 plantings. 

Soil moisture, a prime element in Kansas 
crop production, is abundant throurhout the 
State. Of course, producers are under a 
greater handicap than ever with respect to 
farm labor and machinery, and ju t what 
effect this may have upon the year’s produc- 
tion remains to be seen. A present Critical 
problem is transportation, cars to move our 
grains to prevent further spoilage and to 
clear our elevators and bins for handling the 
forthcoming wheat crop. Considerable grain 
is piled on the ground, and the moving of 
high-moisture corn and sorghums in farmers’ 
bins is a matter of much concern, to avoid 
further depreciation. 

In view of the farmers’ magnificent re- 
sponse to the Governmrent’s appeal for pro- 
duction and the trying need for food as cur- 
rently reported in the press, it is a tragedy 
that no adequate provision has been made 
for marketing available food supplies so 
sorely needed by a hungry world. 

Very truly yours, 
J. C. Monter, Secretary. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. , 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. HILL: 

S. 843, A bill to prohibit the prosecution of 
claims against the United States or Govern- 
ment corporations by employees or former 
employees; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

S. 844. A bill for the relief of Charles F, 
Burgess; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

S. 845. A bill for the relief of Mabel Fowler; 

to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. MURRAY: 

5. 846. A bill authorizing the payment of 
allowances in lieu of quarters or rations in 
kind to certain enlisted men; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 847. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to sell certain lands in the State 
of Montana to Christine West; and 

S. 848. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to sell certain lands in the State 
of Montana to Everett F. McInerney; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself and Mr. 
WHEELER) : 

S. 849. A bill to create a commission to be 
known as the Alaskan International High- 
way Commission; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

(Mr. MORSE introduced Senate bill 850, 
which was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

(Mr. BUSHFIELD introduced Senate bill 
851, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

5.852. A bill to provide for increasing the 
rate of pension for veterans of the Civil War, 
and veterans of the War with Spain, who are 
blind or helpless or so nearly blind or help- 
less as to require regular aid and attendance; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

5. 853. A bill to provide for the retirement 
of any officer of the National Guard who has 
served an aggregate of 25 years in the National 
Guard and who has served as Chief of the 
Militia Bureau or Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

§. 854. A bill to provide that members of 
the Florida State militia company, known as 
the Jasper Blues, shall be credited with serv- 
ice in the United States Army during the 
War with Spain; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

S. J. Res. 53. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to the making of treaties; and 

S. J. Res. 54. Joint resolution requesting the 
President to issue a proclamation designating 
the second Sunday in October as Old Folks 
Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. J. Res. 55. Joint resolution authorizing 
the broadcasting of the proceedings of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on Rules, 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF VETERANS 


Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to introduce a bill to provide that 
the education and training provided for 
by the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 shall be made available to vet- 
erans on an equal basis, without regard 
to age. I ask that the bill be referred 
to the appropriate committee. 

I wish to say that it is impossible from 
the standpoint of fairness, to justify the 
present discriminatory features of the 
act. When the war is over we shall have 
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a great many educational adjustments to 
make, and I think the opportunities pro- 
vided for by the bill should be open to 
veterans without regard to age. For 
example, let me refer to the Nation's 
needs for professional training in medi- 
cine, law, engineering, and other pro- 
fessional fields. I do not think it is fair 
to prevent access to such training on the 
part of our veterans because of any age 
requirement. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
850) to provide that the education and 
training provided for by the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 shall be made 
available to veterans on an equal basis 
without regard to their age, introduced 
by Mr, Morse, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 


RETIRED PAY FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr, BUSHFIELD. Mr, President, I 
have received a great many letters from 
retired enlisted men and retired com- 
missioned personnel complaining about 
the small amount of their retired pay and 
the necessity for some assistance. I now 
ask unanimous consent to introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill covering all 
retired personnel of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard, to provide 
for the furnishing of assistance to them. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
851) to provide for exclusion from gross 
income for income-tax purposes certain 
amounts received as retirement pay by 
retired military personnel, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


INVESTIGATION OF SHORTAGE OF 
FREIGHT CARS FOR GRAIN SHIPMENTS 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit a resolu- 
tion for appropriate reference and in 
connection with the resolution I ask to 
have printed in the Record a copy of a 
letter I have written to Carroll Miller, 
Interstate Commerce Commission; J. 
Monroe Johnson, Director, Office of De- 
fense Transportation; and John J. 
Pelley, president, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, which explains the pur- 
pose of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred and, without 
objection, the letter presented by the 
Senator from Kansas will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 115) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, as follows: 

Whereas some 2,000 country elevators es- 
sential to the marketing of wheat, corn, 
oats, sorghum grains, etc., in the States of 
Montana, Minnesota, Kansas, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
and Texas are filled with grain and are closed 
down through inability to get railroad cars 
for out-bound shipments of grain now on 
hand and thereby depriving the farmer of 
his only method of moving his crop; and 

Whereas flour mills throughout the States 
named are either closed or operating part 
time because of insufficient freight-car sup- 
ply to move wheat out-bound from country 
elevators or flour in-bound from ihe mills, 
including the filling of contracts for flour 
for the armed forces; and 

Whereas some millions of bushels of sor- 
ghum grain have been piled on the ground 
on farms in Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas 
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since being harvested last October and No- 
vember because of lack of freight cars to 
move the harvested grain, much of such 
grain has deteriorated and is now deteriorat- 
ing; and 

Whereas in the important corn-producing 
States of Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Kansas, and others the corn crop 
of 1944 was harvested under weather con- 
ditions which left scores of millions of bush- 
els of corn with a moisture content above 
the limit permitted for commercial corn 
marketing, thereby subjecting such corn to 
rapid deterioration. Millions of bushels 
have deteriorated and millions of bushels 
are now deteriorating because of the inabil- 
ity of country shippers to obtain freight 
cars necessary for the movement of this 
grain to primary markets and processing 
mills where special drying facilities are 
found; and 

Whereas in all the grain States of the West 
business is partly paralyzed. Farmers, mill- 
ers, marketers, and others are suffering 
heavy financial losses because of a totally 
inadequate freight-car supply to meet the 
requirements of that section for movement 
of grain already produced; and 

Whereas this condition has now obtained 
for a longer period than for any previous 
harvesting period and with no signs of im- 
provement adequate to meet the situation; 
and 

Whereas a most representative conference 
of the grain producers, country elevators, 
terminal elevators, grain markets, and mill- 
ers met at Kansas City on March 22, and set 
out clearly and at length this condition and 
prepared a petition to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Office of Defense 
Transportation, and the Association of 
American Railroads asking for substantial 
rélief; and 

Whereas the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion failed to give the matter adequate con- 
sideration and failed to take any action in 
the way of relieving the situation; the Office 
of Defense Transportation went further and 
scornfully rejected the prayer of the Kansas 
City grain conference on March 22 for relief; 
and 

Whereas the Association of American Rail- 
roads has not corrected the flagrant disloca- 
tion of the grain-car supply to which atten- 
tion has been repeatedly been called over-a 
period of several months: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce of the Senate, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized and directed to promptly institute a 
thorough investigation into all phases of 
this situation, to investigate all factors con- 
tributing to, and continuing this condition 
to the great financial loss of the grain States 
and imperiling the Nation’s supply of food 
and feed grains necessary for our national 
welfare and endangering the production of 
sufficient materials for supplying the armed 
forces with bread, and to report its findings 
as early as practicable with such recommen- 
dations as it finds proper and necessary to 
correct existing conditions and prevent re- 
currence in the future, 


The letter presented by Mr. REED is as 
follows: 
UNITED States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 


2 
April 5, 1945. 
Hon. CARROLL MILLER, 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Hon. J. MONROE JOHNSON, 
Director, Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion. 
Mr. JOHN J. PELLEY, 
President, Association of American Rail- 
roads. 


GENTLEMEN: I am addressing this letter to 
the parties named above because of the dis- 
tressing failure to fully comprehend the 
transportation situation in the Grain Belt. 
This failure is especially pronounced on the 
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part of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Office of Defense Transportation. I 
am referring now to Commissioner Miller’s 
letter (and accompanying documents) of 
March 31, and to the letter of Colonel John- 
son's dated April 2. I deeply regret that this 
intemperate letter was ever written or mailed. 
I shall discuss its lack of justification later. 

I shall deal in this letter with Midwest and 
Southwest grain production and transporta- 
tion. Conditions in the Northwest are com- 
parable to those in the Midwest and South- 
west. It is possible, however, to separate the 
Northwest from the other areas. It is im- 
possible to separate the Midwest and the 
Southwest from a grain production and a 
grain transportation point of view. 

Wheat is the staple food the wor.d over. 
The winter wheat output is generally from 
three-fifth to two-thirds of the total wheat 
production of the country. The principal 
producing States in the Hard Winter Wheat 
Belt and their crops for 1943 and 1944 are 
stated here: 
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Bushels Bushels 
14, 241, 000 191, 669, 000 
31, 711, 000 85, 914, 000 
350, 74, 746, 000 
31, 616, 000 19, 134, 000 
61, 285, 0 944, 000 
305, 219, 000 407, 407, 000 


The great bulk of wheat requires transpor- 
tation—first, to the mill, and secondly, from 
the mill to the consumer. It will be observed 
that the winter wheat crop of 1944, for the 
five States named, was more than 33 percent 
above the crop of 1943. 

Sorghum grains are largely produced in 
three States. Virtually all sorghum grains 
require transportation. The 1943 and 1944 
crops in the three important production 
States are stated below: 


1943 
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Bushels Bushels 
49, 468, 000 
12, 915, 000 
71, 817, 000 96, 724, 000 
91, 672, 000 159, 107, 090 


The increase in the sorghum grain crop 
is about 70 percent. 

As both grains require transportation in 
something like the same degree, and are pro- 
duced in the same territory, I am considering 
those two grains together. The total output 
of wheat and sorghum grains in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Nebraska, and Colorado, for 
1943, was 396,891,000 bushels. For 1944 the 
same crops, in the same States, amounted to 
566,514,000 bushels—an increase of 43 per- 
cent, 

Adequate consideration of the transporta- 
tion needs in this territory for 1944, as com- 
pared with 1943, must give consideration to 
these facts. 

Apparently neither the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission nor the Office of Defense 
Transportation paid any attention to this 
factor. I shall come back to this point later. 

The Corn Belt is easily distinguished 
from the Wheat Belt. Not many States 
produce both corn and wheat in substantial 
quantities. In the territory under con- 
sideration, Kansas is shown as producing 
both. 

Corn production in Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Kanses for 1944, as compared with 1943, is 
stated below: 
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906, 404, 000 | 1, 052, 256, 000 


There was a slight increase in Iowa, which 
is the largest corn-producing State. There 
is a very heavy increase in Nebraska and a 
considerable increase in Kansas, which is not 
a heavy corn-producing State. Some eighty- 
odd percent of corn is consumed locally and 
does not require rail transportation. In that 
respect it differs from both wheat and sor- 
ghum grains. The increase in corn produc- 
tion in these three States was 146,000,000 
bushels. If we take 15 percent of that 
amount, it would represent the increase in 
corn transportation that would be required 
in these three States. That would be about 
21,900,000 bushels of corn in addition to the 
transportation required a year previous. 
Estimating corn loadings at 1,700 bushels to 
the car, about 13,000 additional cars would 
be required this year, in these three States, 
for additional corn transportation. Using 
the same figure for wheat and for sorghum 
grains, the increased production of 169,000,- 
000 bushels would require 100,000 additional 
cars to handle just the increase. Adding the 
13,000 cars required for additional corn move- 


‘ment, we have a total of 113,000 additional 


ears above those needed to move the 1943 
crop. 

From reports of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, I have taken loadings on seven 
railroads which handle the bulk of the grain 
movement in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, 
and part of the transportation required for 
Nebraska and Iowa. This table has been 
broken into two parts. ‘The first period runs 
from July 1 to December 30, 1943, and the 
same period in 1944. In that period, the 
great bulk of wheat, and virtually all sor- 
ghums, normally moves out of the growing 
area. I also show the movement from Janu- 
ary 1 to March 24, both for 1944 and 1945. 
The table is set oyt below: 


Cars loaded with grain and grain products 


July t | July 1 |Jan.1te/Jan.1 to 
to Dee. | to Dec. | Mar, 24,)Mar. 24, 
30, 1943 | 30, 1944| 1044 945 


Aona = cps & 
Santa F 
Chicago, Burlington 


Tova o 2s, 
j Sonis & San Fran- 


182, 279 


It will be observed tHat on these seven 
most important grain-carrying railroads in 
the areas I am discussing, we were 28,000 
cars short of the transportation supply of 
1943 up to December 30, 1944. We should 
have had 43 percent more carloadings to pro- 
vide for the increased crop. That is the im- 
portant factor of which both the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Office of De- 
fense Transportation are either ignorant of 
or are ignoring. 

From all the “cackling” that was done over 
the telephone, and in Commissioner Miller's 
letter, about an increase of some thousand 
or so of carloading in the week ended March 
24, 1945, and the projection of that increase 
up to and including June, one would think 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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and the Office of Defense Transportation had 
a final and complete answer to the difficul- 
ties to which their attention has been so 
earnestly called by the grain producers, the 
grain trade and the milling interests of the 
Midwest States. The table shows that from 
January 1 to March 24 this territory was 
short 22,031 carloadings as compared to a 
year ago. The aggregate actual deficiency in 
carloadings in this territory is 50,000. 

This does not touch the question of mov- 
ing the increased grain production which, as 
estimated, would require 113,000 cars in ad- 
dition to the carloadings required to move 
the crop of a year previous. Combining 
these sums, this territory is short 163,000 car- 
loadings. 

An increase of a thousand or so cars a week 
does not scratch the surface of this problem. 
At this rate the transportation shortage in 
this area would be relieved late in 1946 or 
in 1947. 

I am astonished and disappointed that two 
agencies to which I have given such unquali- 
fied support throughout my entire fublic 
life should make so grievous an error either 
through ignorance or inadequate under- 
standing. 

I shall deal briefly, and only briefly, with 
the memorandum attached to the letter of 
Commissioner Miller. I do not know who 
prepared the memorandum on which his let- 
ter was based. There is little of value in 
this memorandum for this purpose. Some of 


the figures given are incorrect and some are 


irrelevant. Some are based upon a lack of 
understanding of the situation. For example, 
I quote from page 3: 

“Admittedly the country stations have 
not had a fully adequate boxcar supply in 
recent weeks, but the light receipts of wheat 
is due in part to the country elevators giv- 
ing preference to the loading of high- 
moisture corn.” 

Only one not familiar with grain-loading 
conditions would make a statement of that 
kind. Wet corn and wheat do not usually 
pass through the same elevators in volume 
at any time and certainly not at the same 
time. 

In djscussing that part of the corn crop 
threatened with spoilage, some reference is 


“made to a Nebraska committee. I do not 


know anything about that committee. I 
have before me a telegram from southwest 
Nebraska, dated April 2, which reads: 

“Elevators loaded to capacity with damp 
corn. About 20 percent grain car require- 
ments furnished. Approximately 70 percent 
crop still piled on ground on farms. Serious 
damage will result unless cars are furnished 
soon,” 

From the United States Department of 
Agricultural War Board for the State of Kan- 
sas I have a letter dated March 31, which 
states: 

“Large quantities of grain scrghum and 
corn are on the ground and deteriorating in 
quality rapidly.” 

From the superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Missouri Pacific Railroad I have 
a telegram, dated April 3, which reads in 
part: 

“Two hundred and twenty cars wet corn 
pressing for movement. Estimated 6,000 
ears grain on ground on farms adjacent our 
territory.” 

From the superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Rock Island Railroad I have a 
telegram dated April 2, which reads in part: 

“Three thousand two hundred and ten 
cars wet corn pressing for movement of 
which about 1,000 carloads on farms on 
ground. Have 3,000,000 bushels other grain 
on farms in bins and on ground. Our box- 
car situation not eased, in fact, steadily grow- 
ing worse.” 

In the memorandum attached to Commis- 
sioner Miller's letter, under paragraph 5, 
reference is made to the Santa Fe as being 
the only road reporting sorghums on the 
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ground end that it reports a total of only 
72,000 bushels. 

I have a telegram from the superintendent 
of transportation of the Santa Fe Railroad, 
dated April 1, which reads in part: 

“Total 2,415,000 bushels sorghum grains on 
ground on farms. Eighty-six thousand ele- 
vators railroad stations.” 

It is difficult to obtain completely accu- 
rate information about these matters. All 
reports are more or less estimates or approxi- 
mations. That the whole situation is defi- 
nitely serious is beyond doubt. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ports 900,190,000 bushels of corn on farms in 
Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, and Kansas on 
January 1, 1944, as compared with 751,159,000 
on January 1, 1945. The same authority re- 
ports 95,621,000 bushels of wheat on the 
farms in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas on 
January 1, 1945, as compared with 69,838,000 
on January 1, 1944. 

What I have said here indicates devastat- 
ing ignorance or incredible indifference on 
the part of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion. I think the car-service division of the 
Association of American Railroads has a bet- 
ter understanding of the problem. I keep in 
touch with the transportation officers of the 
grain-carrying railroads in this territory and 
receive information fom them, as well as the 
car-service division. I have a very high re- 
gard for these transportation officers and 
for the officials of the car-service division. 
I have no criticism of the over-all perform- 
ance of the railroads. 

Iam definitely criticizing the railroads for 
this situation and since I have read Commis- 
sioner Miller’s letter, and Colonel Johnson's 
letter, I join the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation in the criticism. 

I deeply regret the intemperate letter of 
Colonel Johnson addressed to President Jes- 
sen, of the Kansas City Board of Trade. As 
a matter of fact, the grain conference at 
Kansas City on March 22 was as representa- 
tive a conference of that character as it would 
be possible to assemble. Kansas City is the 
natural meeting point for the grain and 
milling interests of that territory. I had no 
advice of the intent to hold such a meeting 
and knew nothing about it until I received 
the same information as was sent to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to the 
Association of American Railroads, and to the 
Office of Defense Transportation. The fact 
remains, however, that in general the report 
of that conference correctly described the 
situation prevailing over the entire Grain 
Belt. Ido not wholly agree with some of the 
suggestions made for relief, but this does 
not justify a wholesale indictment of the 
good faith of the conference nor lessen the 
value of its report as accurately stating a 
desperate condition created by a shortage 
of transportation. Neither is a charge of sel- 
fishness justified. I happen to personally 
know many, perhaps most, of the men com- 
posing that conference. The country has no 
more fair-minded citizens than the men who 
participated in the meeting in Kansas City 
on March 22, 

The O: D. T., and possibly the I. C. C., has 
fallen into’ the error of assuming that the 
~ Kansas City Board of Trade was the only 

party to the expression of March 22. That 
is a grievous error. That statement, as in- 
dicated by the signature attached to the 
“Statement of Grain and Flour Milling In- 
terests the Shortage of Cars” was 
signed by the most representative group of 
grain producers, processors, and marketers 
ble to assemble. Representatives of all 
branches of grain production, marketing, 
and processing were present from Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, and Texas. The great primary 
markets of St. Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Joseph, Fort Worth, Enid, 
Wichita, Hutchinson, Amarillo, and others 
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were present and attached their signatures 
to the statement. The milling trade of that 
whole section was fully represented. 

When Colonel Johnson suggested a con- 
ference be held in my office, Wednesday, 
March 28, I telephoned Mr. Walter Scott, of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, whom I re- 
gard as one of the best informed men on 
grain transportation and grain economics in 
the whole United States, suggesting that he 
come down and participate in the discussion. 
He did so on my invitation. 

The situation produced by inadequate 
transportation in the grain States of the 
Middle West is the worst I have ever seen. 
Grain is on the ground and spoiling. Mills 
are running part time because there are no 
cars to either bring wheat in from the coun- 
try or take the fiour out of the mills. Abil- 
ity of the flour millers to fulfill war contracts 
and military needs is gravely impaired. In 
recent months the number of country eleva- 
tors closed for lack of sufficient cars has gone 
as high as 2,500 and has not fallen below 
1,800 at any time. This includes the North- 
west. 

That fact alone should challenge the in- 
stant attention of the Office of Defense 
Transportation and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Business is partly paralyzed 
in the grain section of the country. It is 
the grain from these States that feeds the 
people of the United States and whatever 
grain is sent abroad for suffering peoples 
must come from these States. 

This thing is not new. From Dodge City, 
Kens., in October 1944, I wired the Car Serv- 
ice Division of the Association of American 
Railroads about the sorghum-grain situa- 
tion. It was being held on the ground on 
farms where grown because the country ele- 
vators were full of wheat which could not 
be moved because of the shortage of cars. 

I participated in a conference at Kansas 
City the latter part of October or the first 
part of November in which farm organiza- 
tion representatives, grain producers, the 
fiour millers, and the grain trade were rep- 
resented. At that time, the matter was vig- 
orously presented to the car service di- 
vision. At that time a dislocation of the 
necessary boxcars was strongly indicated and 
relief was promised. Some relief was given. 
It was not adequate and little had been ac- 
complished when severe storms in the North- 
east began around the middle of December. 
There is no underestimating the severity of 
those storms nor the effect upon all forms of 
transportation. I do not know of anybody 
who undertakes to do that. 

I am certainly astonished, however, to find 
this language on page 2 of Colonel Johnson's 
letter: 

“I want to remind you that during the 
period those gateways were paralyzed by 
weather, except for a few embargoes, the 
shipping public, including you, shipped into 
that area without regard and wondered why 
they didn’t get their cars back.” 

This is a most astonishing suggestion. By 
everybody familiar with transportation by 
railroad, it has been regarded as a duty de- 


- volving upon the railroads to keep shippers 


informed as to the ability to deliver ship- 
ments. It is hardly to be expected that ship- 
pers a thousand miles or more away from 
storm-affected territory could have knowl- 
edge on that point. Embargoes are laid by 
railroads themselves or by regulatory author- 
ity. It has never been regarded as a duty of 
the shippers to place an embargo upon them- 
selves, 

I want to call special attention to the ex- 
tent of dislocation of boxcars as between 
railroads. There are other factors to be con- 
sidered, of course, than the one factor of 
ownership of cars. This is the first factor, 
however, to be considered, The reports of 
the Association of American Railroads show 
the following percentages of boxcars on the 
railroads named as related to their ownership 
of that type of car: 
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Percentage oj boxears to ownership on certain 
railroads 
Nov. 1, | Mar. 15, 
1044 1945 
EASTERN ROADS 

Boston & Maine.._....--..-..---- 277.4 302.2 

aw York, New H 
SE AREO SENS te 220, 3 354.1 
Lobiai Valley- 176.8 264, 7 
OTe SS pees AE 120. 6 141.8 
Dalaw are & Hudson. 125,9 163.6 
Reading.. .---------- 139, 2 154.6 
Central of New Jersey 127.8 244.6 
Atlantic Coast Line.....--.----.-- 165, 8 115.9 

WESTERN ROADS 

Great Northern.--..--.-...---...- 72,3 43.1 
Northern Pacific. /...............- 71.1 53.4 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.. 73.9 57.5 
Chi 0, Burlington & Quiney__.. 85.1 62,4 
Rock Island.. EGS $4.3 73.2 
St. Louis-San Francisco -i 59.3 51.9 
Missouri Pacific__........ “ 98.9 86.2 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas_-.-....- 91.5 80.6 


As I have already indicated, ownership 
of boxcars is not the only factor to be 
considered but it is the first factor. When 
railroads, like the Boston & Maine and 
the New York, New Haven, & Hartford, 
must utilize practically their entire boxcar 
ownership. for the handling of 1. c. 1 
freight, it necessarily follows that they are 
using some other lines’ boxcars for their 
carload loading even though.the complete 
movement is on their own rails. This situa- 
tion has been repeatedly brought to the at- 
tention of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. It is time that.something was done 
about it. We have not come to a time when 
1. c, 1, freight on eastern railroads may use 
western railroad cars while western grain 
rots on the ground. 

In recent days and weeks, I have -had 
perhaps 50 requests, mostly by telegraph, for 
a complete investigation of the boxcar sit- 
uation by the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce This fact was discussed in 
the conference in my office on Wednesday, 
March 28, at which Colonel Johnson was 
present, as well as officers of the A, A. R. I 
had hoped such a movement could be 
avoided and so expressed myself to all inter- 
ests present. Events have taken a turn that 
makes such avoidance more difficult and per- 
haps impossible. That will be developed in 
the next few days. 

The treatment of this question by Com- 
missioner Miller and Division 3 of the I. C. C. 
is so casual and so obviously based upon 
incomplete information and inadequate con- 
sideration that the matter cannot possibly be 
left in this shape so far as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is concerned. While 
I have not agreed with all of the suggestions 
made by the conference in Kansas City, I 
emphatically disagree with the last para- 
graph of Chairman Miller’s letter of March 
31, which reads in part as follows: 

“It is believed that the policies and 
methods so far pursued will more quickly 
furnish the relief you seek than would the 
methods you propose.” 

Chairman Miller akes altogether a too 
complacent attitude and apparently has a 
wholly inadequate céhception of the prob- 
lem. 

This problem goes far beyond regional dis- 
tress and damage to all Midwest interests be- 
cause of inadequate transportation. 

This situation is a national tragedy and 
must be given adequate attention. 

The Midwest is the bread basket of the Na- 
tion and is expected to be abie to furnish 
bread grain, not only for our own people but 
for the cccupied territories in other countries. 
The Midwest farmer has planted his crops in 
accordance with a national program set out 
by the Department of Agriculture and the 
War Food Administration. With help from 
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favorable weather, he has produced abun- 
dantly. 

His grain requires transportation to be use- 
ful and without transportation will be wast- 
ed. 

Such waste is a loss not only to the grain 
producer but deprives the people of this 
country and the world of needed food. Wheat 
is easily the most desired food material for 
general relief purposes throughout the con- 
quered territories. That this food waste 
should occur through too much complacency 
on the part of some agencies and a lack of 
vigorous handling by other agencies is not 
to be accepted as satisfactory for a single 
moment. 

It is very true that under orders of the 
A. A. R., empty boxcars are now moving west- 
ward but they are not yet moving in the yol- 
ume necessary to relieve the present situa- 
tion and prevent a great waste of food mate- 
rial. More vigorous action must be taken 
by the A, A. R. If such action is not forth- 
coming, certainly the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will be requested to give or di- 
rect the O. D. T. to issue service orders that 
will require a boxcar movement in volume 
to overcome the dislocation now existing at 
the expense of the western railroads and 
their shippers. 

This is not all. 

A winter wheat crop is in prospect that 
will exceed the 1944 crop in the Winter Wheat 
Belt by a substantial percentage. I am not 
expecting nor even hoping for a storage of 
empty boxcars in the wheat territory equiva- 
lent to what was customary through all the 
years up to last year. But I am expecting 
and shall take all steps possible to obtain 
for the western railroads a sufficient num- 
ber of their own boxcars to move grain out 
of their own territory before the 1945 crop 
comes on. Otherwise, the movement of the 
1945 crop will be seriously interfered with 
and great losses will result. The movement 
will be difficult enough if the grain presently 
on hand is gotten out of the way. It will 
be an impossible situation if that is not done. 

If this should require an investigation by 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee to obtain the desired action, and it is 
necessary to include the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as well as the Office of Defense 
Transportation, and the policies of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, that will be 
done. 

This is a matter of so deep concern to my 
fellow citizens, not only in Kansas, but of the 
entire Midwest, and of the Nation, that my 
plain duty requires the writing of this letter 
and the placing of the facts contained herein 
before the agencies named. I am not con- 
tent to let the matter drift as it has been 
drifting with no vigorous or conclusive action 
in sight. 

Very truly, 
CLYDE M. REED. 


TRIAL AND PUNISHMENT OF PERSONS 
GUILTY OF ATROCITIES UPON PRISON- 
ERS OF WAR AND CIVILIANS 


Mr. PEPPER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 116), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations: : 

Whereas the time has come when inter- 
national brigandage which has brought on 
the present wars and been responsible for 
the perpetration of unspeakable crimes upon 
prisoners of war and innocent civilians must 
be suppressed; and 

Whereas such international crime can 
never be effectively suppressed unless stern 
justice is dealt out to those who have com- 
mitted such criminal acts: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
of the United States that the United Nations 
shall make due arrangement and provision 
for the trial and punishment of those respon- 
sible for the war crimes of military aggres- 
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sion and private wrong committed during the 
war; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
of the United States that the Government of 
the United States shall take its full part in 
working out and executing plans concurred 
in by the United Nations for the trial and 
punishment of those guilty of the crimes of 
military aggression and atrocities committed 
during the war upon prisoners of war and 
civilians. 


REORGANIZATION OF CONGRESS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there has 
recently come to my desk a very interest- 
ing report on the reorganization of Con- 
gress. It was prepared by the committee 
on Congress of the American Political 
Science Association. Three universities, 
two private research agencies, and three 
Government departments have faculty or 
staff members on this committee. I rec- 
ommend to each Member of Congress, if 
he has not already read the report, that 
he do so. On page 78 there are the find- 
ings and recommendations. I read 
them: 

IV. FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

SUMMARY OF CONGRESSIONAL HANDICAPS 

Summing up now the principal conclusions 
of our survey, we find that Congress as an 
institution is handicapped in the perfor- 
mance of its proper functions in the following 
ways: 

1. By being overburdened by many local 
and private matters which divert its attention 
from national policy-making and which it 
ought not to have to consider. 

2. By the lack of adequate, independent, 
technical advice necessary for wise law-mak- 
ing, and the lack of sufficient secretarial sery- 
ice to handle requests from constituents and 
routine chores. 

3. By too many committees with overlap- 
ping jurisdictions and by the diffusion of 
responsibility for the development and co- 
ordination of legislative policy. 

4. By inadequately developed channels of 
communication with the Executive, making 
team-work between them difficult. 

5. By the lack of adequate facilities for 
the continuous inspection and review of ad- 
ministrative action. 

6. By the importunities of special-interest 
groups which tend to divert legislative em- 
phasis from broad questions of public in- 
terest. 

7. By the need of a redistribution of power, 
especially in the House of Representatives. 

8. By the inadequate compensation of its 
personnel, 


Beginning on page 79 there is found 
the Recapitulation of Recommendations. 
I ask that the recapitulation of recom- 
mendations on pages 79, 80, and 81-may 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the recapi- 
tulation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: ; 

RECAPITULATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

In order to mitigate these handicaps and 
remedy these defects in the internal organi- 
zation and operation and the external rela- 
tionships of Congress, we submit the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1. That Congress divest itself, because of 
the heavy volume of legislative business, of 
such work and activities as it can appropri- 


ately delegate to other agencies, such as the 
government of the District of Columbia, the 


settlement of private claims and pensions, 


and other private and local legislation, elimi- 
nating Private Calendar. 

2. That the committees of Congress be ade- 
quately equipped with independent, quali- 
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fied experts to aid them in making laws, such 
experts either to be attached to the com- 
mittees themselves or drawn from a central 
pool or joint legislative staff service, or both. 

3. That appropriations to the Legislative 

Reference Service and to the Office of Legis- 
lative Counsel be substantially increased so as 
to strengthen their research and legal facili- 
ties. ‘ 
4. That the committee systems of both 
Chambers be simplified by (a) eliminating 
the inactive committees; (b) consolidating 
those with overlapping jurisdictions; (c) cre- 
ating twin committees organized functionally 
in both Houses; and (d) correlating them 
with major areas of public policy and admin- 
istration. 

5. That a Legislative Council be established, 
to be composed of the Vice President, the 
Speaker of the House, the majority leaders in 
both Chambers, and the chairmen of the re- 
organized standing committees (sitting sepa- 
rately in each House); and that it be the duty 
of this Legislative Council to plan and coordi- 
nate the legislative program of Congress and 
to promote more effective liaison and coopera- 
tion with the Executive, 

6. That the reorganized standing commit- 
tees also be utilized as vehicles of communi- 
cation and collaboration between Congress 
and the corresponding administrative agen- 
cies within their respective jurisdictions; and 
that the heads of the major departments and 
administrative agencies appoint congres- 
sional secretaries who shall devote full time 
to liaison with their corresponding com- 
mittees in Congress. 

7. That the function of legislative over- 
sight of administrative performance be en- 
trusted by Congress primarily to the sub- 
committees of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations. The subcommittees should 
hold informal, open hearings at regular in- 
tervals, at which the heads of their corre- 
sponding administrative services should 
respond to questions submitted in advance 
or at the hearing, by both members and non- 
members of the subcommittee, under rules 
of orderly procedure prescribed by Congress, 
and discuss the agency’s problems and 
policies with the committee. A full public 
record of these proceedings should be kept 
by the subcommittee clerks. 

8. That all groups, representatives of 
which appear before congressional commit- 
tees, should register and make full disclosure 
of their membership, finances, etc. 

9. That an automatic time limit of, say, 6 
years be fixed upon service as chairman of a 
standing committee; or, alternatively, that 
standing committee chairmen be chosen at 
the beginning of each Congress by the com- 
mittee on committees of the majority party, 
as they are in some of the States; and that 
committee chairmen be required by the 
standing rules to (a) call committee meet- 
ings when desired by a majority of the 
members; (b) report bills within 10 days 
after the committee has taken favorable ac- 
tion, failing which report, any member of 
the committee could report the bill; and (c) 
keep a complete public record of all com- 
mittee proceedings except executive sessions. 

10. That the annual salaries of Senators 
and Representatives be increased to $15,000; 
that each Member’s annual allowance for 
clerical hire be substantially increased; and 
that the Civil Service Retirement Act be 
amended so as to make Members of Congress 
eligible for retirement annuities on a con- 
tributory basis after long legislative service. 

Congress must choose 

Faced with these handicaps and proposed 
remedies, Congress must consider which of 
them would strengthen the democratic proc- 
ess. Many of the proposed changes could be 
effected merely by amending the rules of the 
House and Senate. They are based on the 
belief that Congress must modernize its 
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machinery and methods to fit modern condi- 
tions if it is to keep pace with a greatly en- 
larged and active executive branch. This is 
a better approach than that which seeks to 
meet the problem by reducing and ham- 
stringing the Executive. A strong and more 
representative legislature, in closer touch 
with and better informed about the admin- 
istration, is the antidote to bureaucracy. 
Unless it chooses to modernize its machinery 
and equip itself with the tools it needs, a 
frustrated Congress may become, as Senator 
O'Manonry has warned, “merely a timid and 
formal appendix to bureaucracy.” 

In general, it seems to us that Congress 
has an important choice before it: 

1. It may continue as at present without 
change. This course would mean that it 
we'd suffer from increased pressure of work, 
mitigated slightly from time to time by hap- 
hazard delegation of powers, that its tasks 
would be on such a scale that it would be 
humanly impossible to do them well; and 
that it would consequently continue to de- 
cline in public esteem and that leadership 
would steadily shift to the Executive. 

2. Or Congress may introduce some con- 
structive changes in its organization and op- 
eration with a view to more speed, better 
coordination, more efficient use of personnel, 
and a unified leadership. 

We believe that the time is propitious for 
Congress not only to reconsider its internal 
organization and operation, but also to un- 
dertake important changes in the political 
and economic order. But, as Thomas Jeffer- 
son once said, “it takes time to persuade men 
to do even what is for their own good.” 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a num- 
ber of these recommendations are re- 
statements of those heretofore made by 
Members of Congress. Some I have 
personally made. I recommend a thor- 
ough perusal of this report by the com- 
mittee having this study under consid- 
eration. 

I also recommend to the committee 
consideration of the subject of what 
functions, which during the depression 
era and curing the war the Federal Gov- 
ernment has taken over, should be re- 
turned to the States. It is conceded by 
everyone that the Members of the House 
and the Senate are overburdened by 
many matters which divert their atten- 
tion from national policy making and 
which it should not be the business of 
a legislator to consider. If this com- 
mittee would recommend that the func- 
tions of government which belong to the 
States and the local communities be re- 
turned to the States and communities, 
and that were done, I think we would 
find that Congress could do a much bet- 
ter job in legislative matters which, after 
all, is its primary function. 


RADIO FREQUENCY MODULATION—TELE- 
GRAM FROM E. F. DcDONALD, JR. 


{Mr. TOBEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a telegram ad- 
dressed to him by E..F. McDonald, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Zenith Radio Corporation, of 
Chicago, Ill., relative to radio frequency mod- 
ulation, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ENFORCEMENT OF O. P. A. REGULA- 
TIONS—EDITORIAL COMMENT 


(Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp editorials from 
The Dalles (Oreg.) Chronicle, Crow's Pacific 
Coast Lumber Digest, and the Oregonian, 
relating to enforcement of O. P. A. regula- 
tions, which appear in the Appéndix.] 
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THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in view 
of the situation now existing in the Sen- 
ate, it seems to me that we might dis- 
pose of some legislative business on the 
calendar. For that purpose, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of bills on the calen- 
dar to which there is no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will proceed to state the meas- 
ures on the calendar. Is it desired to 
begin at the point where the Senate 
ended consideration of bills at the last 
call of the calendar? 

Mr. BARKLEY. There are only four 
bills prior.to that point. I suggest that 
we begin at the beginning of the cal- 
endar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
proceed to state the measures on the 
calendar, beginning with Calendar No. 
42. 


EXTENSION OF LIFE OF SMALLER WAR 
PLANTS CORPORATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 105) to amend Public Law 603 
(Tith Cong., 2d sess., ch. 404), which is 
entitled “An act to mobilize the produc- 
tive facilities of small business in the in- 
terests of successful prosecution of the 
war, and for other purposes,” which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That the first sentence of section 4 (d) 
of the act entitled “An act to mobilize the 
prcductive facilities of small business in the 
interests of successful prosecution of the 
war, and for other purposes,” approved June 
11, 1942, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: “The Corporation shall not have 
succession beyond December 31, 1946, except 
for purposes of liquidation, unless its life is 
extended beyond such date pursuant to an 
act of Congress.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to extend the life of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation.” 


AMENDMENTS TO INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 47) to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, with amendments on 
page 2, line 4, after the word “connec- 
tion”, to strike out “with rates and 
charges on freight”; and on the same 
page, line 10, after the word “until”, to 
strike out “June 1, 1945” and insert “6 
months after the approval of this act”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That. the first sentence 
of paragraph (2) of section 3 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(2) No carriet by railroad and no express 
company subject to the provisions of this 
part shall deliver or relinquish possession at 
destination of any freight or express ship- 
ment transported by it until all tariff rates 
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and charges thereon have been paid, except 
under such rules and regulations as the Com- 
mission may from time to time prescribe to 
govern the settlement of all such rates and 
charges and to prevent unjust discrimina- 
tion: Provided, That the provisions of this 
paragraph shall not be construed to prohibit 
any carrier or express company from extend- 
ing credit in connection or express shipments 
transported for the United States, for any 
department, bureau, or agency thereof, or for 
any State or Territory or political subdivi- 
sion thereof, or for the District of Columbia: 
Provided further, That the provisions of this 
paragraph with respect to express companies 
and express shipments shall not become ap- 
plicable until 6 months after the approval 
of this act.” 

Sec. 2. Paragraph (5) of section 16 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(5) Every order of the Commission shall 
be forthwith served upon the designated 
agent of the carrier in the city of Washing- 
ton or in such other manner as may be pro- 
vided by law. In proceedings before the Com- 
mission involving the lawfulness of rates, 
fares, charges, classifications, or practices, 
service of notice of the suspension of a tariff 
or schedule upon an attorney in fact of a 
carrier who has filed said tariff or schedule 
in behalf of such carrier naming the rates, 
fares, charges, classifications, or practices, in- 
volved in such proceedings shall be deemed 
to be due and sufficient service upon the car- 
rier, and service of notice of the suspension of 
a joint tariff or schedule upon a carrier 
which has filed said joint tariff or schedule 
to which another carrier is a party naming 
the rates, fares, charges, classifications, or 
practices involved in such proceedings shall 
be deemed to be due and suffitient service 
upon the several carriers parties thercto. 
Such service of notice may be made by mail 
to such attorney in fact or carrier at’ the 
address shown in the tariff or schedule. The 
provisions of this paragrarh are additional to 
those made in section 6 of the act of June 
18, 1910 (U. S. C., 1940 edition, title 49, sec- 
tion 50).” 

Sec. 3. The first sentence of paragraph (6) 
of section 20 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“The Commission or any duly authorized 
special agent, accountant, or examiner 
thereof shall at all times have authority to 
inspect and copy any and all accounts, books, 
Tecords, memoranda, correspondence, and 
other documents, of persons which directly 
or indirectly through rental agreements with 
shippers or otherwise furnish cars to or for 
use by any carrier by railroad or express com- 
pany subject to this part or which furnish 
protective service against heat or cold to or 
on behalf of any carrier by railroad or ex- 
press company subject to this part: Pro- 
vided, however, That such authority shall be 
limited to accounts, books, records, memo- 
randa, correspondence, or other documents 
which pertain or relate to the cars or pro- 
tective service so furnished.” 

Sec. 4. Subparagraph (c) of paragraph (7) 
of section 20 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Any carrier or lessor, or person fur- 
nishing cars or protective service, as referred 
to in paragaph (6) of this section, or any 
officer, agent, employee, or representative 
thereof, who shall fail to make and file an 
annual or other report with the Commission 
within the time fixed by the Commission, or 
to make specific and full, true, and correct 
answer to any question within 30 days from 


- the time it is lawfully required by the Com- 


mission so to do, shall forfeit to the United 
States the sum of $100 for each and every 
day it shall continue to be in default with 
respect thereto.” 


1945 


Sec. 5. (a) The third sentence of subsec- 
tion (a) of section 221 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act is amended by striking out the 
word “registered.” 

(b) The last sentence of such subsection 
(a) is amended to read as follows: “In pro- 
ceedings before the Commission involving 
the lawulness of rates, fares, charges, classi- 
fications, or practices, service of notice of the 
suspension of a tariff on schedule upon an 
attorney in fact of a carrier who has filed 
said tariff or schedule in behalf of such car- 
rier naming the rates, fares, charges, classifi- 
cations, or practices involved in such pro- 
ceedings shall be deemed to be due and suf- 
cient service upon the carrier and service of 
notice of the suspension of a joint tariff or 
schedule upon a carrier which has filed said 
joint tariff to which another carrier is a party 
naming the rates, fares, charges, classifica- 
tions, or practices involved in such proceed- 
ings shall be deemed to be due and sufficient 
service upon the several carriers parties 
thereto, but such manner of service shall not 
be considered as excluding service in any 
other manner authorized by law.” 

Sec, 6. (a) The third sentence of subsec- 
tion (a) of section 315 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act is amended by striking out the 
word “registered.” 

(b) The last sentence of such subsection 
(a) is amended to read as follows: “In pro- 
‘ceedings before the Commission involving the 
lawfulness of rates, fares, charges, classifi- 
eations, or practices, service of notice of the 
suspension of a tariff or schedule upon an at- 
torney in fact of a carrier who has filed said 
tariff or schedule in behalf of such carrier 
naming the rates, fares, charges, classifica- 
tions, or practices involved in such proceed- 
ings shall be deemed to be due and sufficient 
service upon the carrier and service of no- 
tice of the suspension of a joint tariff or 
schedule upon a carrier which has filed said 
joint tariff to which another cartier is a party 
naming the rates, fares, charges, Classifica- 
tions, or practices inyolved in such proceed- 
ings shall be deemed to be due and sufficient 
service upon the several carriers parties 
thereto, but such manner of service shall not 
be considered as excluding service in any 
other manner authorized by law.” f 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. ; 

Mr. TYDINGS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, Senate bill 47, the second bill 
on the calendar, was passed a few 
moments ago. This is a pretty compre- 
hensive bill, one dealing with freight 
shipments in interstate commerce. 

My understanding is that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. WHEELER], who is not in the Cham- 
ber at present, desired to present some 
amendments to the bill before it was 
passed, and I myself am not satisfied 
with the bill in its present shape, for the 
same reason, I think, as that on which 
the opposition of the Senator from Mon- 
tana is based. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the action by which the bill was passed 
be reconsidered so that the bill may re- 


main on the calendar until we can un- ` 


derstand whether it is in the final form 
in which it should be at this time. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I shall 
not object to the request of the Senator 
from Maryland, but as I understand the 
situation, the bill was thoroughly consid- 
ered by the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. Representatives of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission pre- 
‘sented their views to the committee, and 
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it seemed to the committee—I think the 


action was unanimous—that the bill was” 
. in the form in which the committee de- 


sired to have it passed. I shall not in- 
terpose any objection, however, to the 
request of the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have no disposition 
to object to ultimate passage of the 
measure. I simply wish to make sure 
that the bill, which would amend the 
Interstate Commerce Act as amended, is 
in the proper form. That is why I have 
asked that the action taken on the bill 
be now reconsidered, so the bill may go 
back on the calendar, and when it comes 
up the next time for consideration I shall 
make no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the votes by which the bill was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing and passed are reconsidered, and the 
bill will be returned to the calendar, 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 1793) to confer juris- 
diction upon the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of South 
Carolina to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claim of the board 
of trustees of the Saunders Memorial 
Hospital, was announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Carolina has requested that 
the bill go over. It will be passed over. 


MRS. MILDRED RING 


The bill (H. R. 949) for the relief of 
Mrs. Mildred Ring, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ESTATE OF BEATRICE WITHERS, DE- 
CEASED, AND MARY M. WITHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 174) for the relief of the estate of 
Beatrice Withers, deceased, and Mary M. 
Withers, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with amend- 
ments, 

The first amendment was, on page 1, 
line 5, after the word “to”, to strike out 
“the estate of Beatrice Withers, late of 
Memphis, Tenn., the sum of $7,925, in full 
satisfaction of the claim of such: estate 
against the United States for compen- 
sation for the loss of a building at No. 
322 North” and insert “Mary Martha 
Withers, as trustee for herself and Myrtle 
Withers Figgatt and Lochie Withers Gid- 
dings under an indenture executed by 
Beatrice Withers bearing the date of 
July 14, 1942, the sum of $4,425, in full 
satisfaction of the claim of such trustee 
against the United States for compen- 
sation for the loss of a building at No. 
322 North.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
line 6, after the word “Army”, to strike 
out “aircraft” and insert “airplane.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same 
page, line 7, after “1944”, to strike out 
“the sum of $4,791.93 in” and insert “(2) 
to Mary Martha Withers, as administra- 
trix of the estate of Beatrice Withers, de- 
ceased, the sum of $3,791.93 in.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same 
page, line 15, after the word “and”, to 
strike out “(2)” and insert “(3).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, in the same 
line, after the name “Mary”, to strike out 
the initial “M” and insei/t “Martha.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 16, 
after the name “Tenneijseee”, to insert 
“individually.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, (1) to Mary Martha 
Withers, as trustee for herself and Myrtle 
Withers Figgatt and Lochie Withers Giddings 
under an indenture executed by Beatrice 
Withers bearing the date of July 14, 1942, the 
sum of $4,425, in full satisfaction of the 
claim of such trustee against the United 
States for compensation for the loss of a 
building at No. 322 North Claybrook Street, 
Memphis, Tenn., which was destroyed by 
fire when a United States Army airplane 
crashed into such building on April 29, 1944; 
(2) to Mary Martha Withers, as adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of Beatrice Withers, de- 
ceased, the sum of $3,791.93 in full satis- 
faction of the claim of such estate for com- 
pensation for the loss of personal property 
belonging to the said Beatrice Withers, which 
was destroyed in such fire; and the sum of 


$5,000 In full satisfaction of all claims aris- ' 


ing out of the death of the said Beatrice 
Withers as a result of such fire; and (3) to 
Mary Martha Withers, of Memphis, Tenn., 
individually, the sum of $1,734.04, in full 
satisfaction of her claim against the United 
States for compensation for the loss of per- 
sonal property belonging to her, which was 
destroyed in such fire: Provided, That no 
part of the amounts appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with these claims, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. : 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mary Martha 
Withers, as trustee, Mary Martha With- 
ers, as administratrix of the estate of 
Beatrice Withers, deceased; and Mary 
Martha Withers, individually.” 


RELIEF OF SETTLERS ON INTERNATIONAL 
STRIP, NOGALES, ARIZ. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 69) for the relief of settlers on the 
International Strip at Nogales, Ariz. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. TUNNELL: Mr. President, this 
bill involves an old controversy as to 
whether persons in the town of Nogales 
should have compensation for a 60-foot 
strip of land lying along the Mexican 
border. It seems that this land was 
taken for use as a sort of international 
strip along about 1898. There have been 
various attempts. to have the amount 
claimed to be due paid. 

Along about 1912, as I recall, the mat- 
ter was submitted to the Court of Claims. 
That court found that there was the 
damage, but said there was nothing due 
the individuals for the land since their 
title was not good. The question as to 
title did not seem to the Committee on 
Claims to be very material if the persons 
were damaged to the extent claimed. 
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The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Hay- 
DEN] has been, according to the record— 
I have never talked with him about it— 
trying to have passed this bill or a similar 
bill giving compensation to the people 
who had been damaged by the taking of 
this strip. Many of them have died but 
the rights have been passed on. I think 
the Claims Committee thought that these 
people should have their damages. That 
is the history of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


By it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of © 


the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
following persons or, in case of their decease, 
to their legal representatives, the sums stated 
after each of their names, in full compensa- 
tion for the losses incurred by them because 
of the destruction and removal in 1899 of their 
buildings and other property by authorities 
of the United States from premises severally 
occupied by them on what is commonly called 
the International Strip, in the town of 
Nogales, Ariz; John T. Brickwood, $3,750; 
Edward Gaynor, $4,250; Theodore Gebler, 
$1,200; Lee W. Mix, $1,450; Arthur L. Peck, 
$2,350; Thomas D: Casanega, $500; Joseph de 
Lusignan, $3,250; Joseph H. Berger, $1,800. 
EXEMPTION OF MEMBERS OF ADVISORY 
BOARD FROM CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF 
CRIMINAL CODE AND REVISED STAT- 
UTES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1527) to exempt the members 
of the Advisory Board appointed under 
the War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act of 1944 from certain provisions of 
the Criminal Code and Revised Statutes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, at the end of line 4, to 
strike out “or in section 19 (c) of the 
Contract Settlement Act of 1944 (Public 
Law 395, 78th Cong.) or in section 27 of 
the Surplus Property Act of 1944 (Public 
Law 457, 78th Cong.).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. . 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to exempt the members of the 
Advisory Board appointed under the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 
1944 from certain provisions of the Crim- 
inal Code.” 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 461) authorizing the ac- 
quisition for park purposes of certain 
lands adjacent to Rock Creek Park in 
the District of Columbia, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I 
should like to have an explanation of the 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
is advised that the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Birrzo] reported the bill. He 
is not on the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 
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RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The resolution, (S. Res. 83) to change 
the reference of Senate bill 541 to amend 
the Civil Aeronautics Act, as amended, 
from the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce to the Committee on Commerce, 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, that 
resolution will have to go over. 

The VICE FRESIDENT. . The resolu- 
tion will be passed over. 


COMPACT BETWEEN COLORADO AND 
KANSAS FOR DIVISION OF ARKANSAS 
RIVER WATERS 


The bil) (H. R. 914) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the States of Colo- 
rado and Kansas to negotiate and enter 
into a compact for the division of the 
waters of the Arkansas River, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


AMENDATORY CONTRACTS UNDER 
IRRIGATION ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 37) to amend sections 4, 7, and 
17 of the Reclamation Project Act of 
1939 (53 Stat. 1187) for the purpose of 
extending the time in which amendatory 
contracts may be made and for other 
purposes, which had been reported by 
the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation with an amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. . Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
1939 Congress passed a bill which au- 
thorized the Bureau of Reclamation 
through the Department of the Interior 
to negotiate during the period of 5 years 
repayment contracts under the reclama- 
tion law. The 5-year period expired last 
year. The purpose of this bill is to re- 
new that authority for a period of 5 years 
after the termination of the war, the rea- 
son, of course, being that the war has in- 
tervened and many of these renegotia- 
tions have not been carried out. It has 
seemed desirable to the committee that 
the authority should be extended for a 
period of 5 years after the termination of 
the war. 

Mr. TAFT. As I understand, the bill 
does not change the general basis of the 
repayments. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Not at all, snd I 
hope the bill may be passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment reported by the committee will be 
stated. 

The amendment was, in section 3, page 
4, line 13, after the word “and”, to strike 
out “provision” and insert “provisions”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 (d) of 
the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(d) For each project contract unit where 
a repayment contract is entered into pur- 
suant to this section, each year the per- 
centage of the normal returns for said year 
by which the annual returns of said year 
exceed or are less than said normal returns 
shall be determined by the Secretary. For 
each unit or major fraction of a unit of 
said percentage of said increase or decrease 
there shall be an increase or decrease, respec- 
tively, of 2 percent in the amount or amounts 
of the installment or installments for said 
year under the organization’s obligation or 
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obligations as determined under, subsections 
(b) and (e) of this section. Said latter 
amount or amounts as thus increased or de- 
creased shall be the payment or payments of 
construction charges due and payable for 
said year, except that in no event shall the 
amount of the said payment or payments due 
and payable for any year be less thas 15 
percent nor, as determined by the Secretary, 
more than from 150 to 200 percent, inclusive, 
of the amount or amounts of the installment 
or installments for said year under the or- 
ganization’s obligation or obligations as de- 
termined under subsections (b) and (e) of 
this section. The Secretary is hereby author- 
ized to amend any repayment contracts here- 
tofore or hereafter entered into pursuant to 
the provisions of this section to conform to 
the provisions of this amendment.” 

Sec. 2. Section 7 (c) of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939 is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) The Secretary from time to time shall 
report.to the Congress on any proposed con- 
tracts negotiated pursuant to the authority 
of subsection (a) or (b) (1) of this section, 
and he may execute any such contract on 
behalf of the United States only after ap- 
proval thereof has been given by act of Con- 
gress. Contracts, so approved, however, may 
be amended from time to time by mutual 
agreement and without further approval by 
Congress if such amendments are within the 
scope of authority heretofore or hereafter 
granted to the Secretary under any act, except 
that amendments providing for repayment 
of construction charges in a period of years 
longer than authorized by this act, as it may 
be amended, shall be effective only when ap- 
proved by Congress.” 

Sec. 3, Section 17 of the Reclamation Proj- 
ect Act of 1939 is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) The authority granted in sections 3 
and 4 of this act for modification of existing 
repayment contracts or other forms of obli- 
gations to pay construction charges shall 
continue through December 31, 1950, or De- 
cember 31 of the fifth full calendar year after 
the cessation of hostilities in the present 
war, as determined by proclamation of the 
President or concurrent resolution of the 
Congress, whichever period is the longer. 

“(b) The Secretary is hereby authorized, 
subject to the provisions of this subsection, 
to defer the time for the payment of such 
part of any installments of construction 
charges under any repayment contract or 
other form of obligation (exclusive of con< 
tracts entered into under this act) that are 
due and unpaid as of the date of this amend- 
ment or which will become due prior to the 
expiration of the authority under subsection 
(a) of this section as he deems necessary to 
adjust such installments to amounts within 
the probable ability of the water users to 
pay. Any such deferment shall be effected 
only after findings by the Secretary that the 
installments under consideration probably 
cannot be paid on their due dates without 
undue burden on the water users, consider- 
ing the various factors which in the Secre- 
tary’s judgment bear on the ability of the 
water users so to pay. 

“The Secretary may effect the deferments 
hereunder subject to such conditions and 
provisions relating to the operation and 
maintenance of the project involved as he 
deems to be in the interest of the United 
States. If, however, any deferments would 
affect installments to accrue more than 12 
months after the action of deferment, they 
shall be effected only by a formal supple- 
mental contract, Such a contract shall pro- 
vide by its terms that, it being only an in- 
terim solution of the repayment problems 
dealt with therein, its terms are not, in them- 
selves, to be construed as a criterion of the 
terms of any amendatory contract that may 
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be negotiated pursuant to sections 8, 4, or 
7 of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF FACT FINDERS’ ACT 


The bill (H. R. 1534) to amend the 
Fact Finders’ Act was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


REDUCTION OF TEMPORARY WARTIME 
GRADES OF GENERAL OFFICERS 


The bill (S. 701) to provide a method 
for the wartime reduction of temporary 
grades held by general officers of the 
Army of the United States was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, during the con- 
tinuance of any of the wars in which the 
United States is now engaged and for 6 
months thereafter, the President, without 
the advice and consent of the Senate, is 
authorized to appoint any member of the 
Army of the United States who since August 
27, 1940, has been appointed, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to the 
temporary grade of major general in the 
Army of the United States or to any higher 
grade, and whose appointment to such grade 
has been terminated, to any temporary gen- 
eral officer grade in the Army of the United 
States which. is lower than the grade held 
under the appointment terminated. 


ACQUIRING BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The bill (H. R. 685) to amend the act 
entitled “An act for the acquisition of 
buildings and grounds in foreign coun- 
tries for use of the Government of the 
United States of America,” approved May 
7, 1926, as amended, to permit of the 
sale of buildings and grounds and the 
utilization of proceeds of such sale in 
the Government interest, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 122) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to establish standard weights and 
measures for the District of Columbia; to 
define the duties of the Superintendent of 
Weights, Measures, and Markets, of the 
District of Columbia; and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 3, 1921, as 
amended, which had been reported by the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
with amendments. 

The amendments were, page 7, section 
3, line 9, to strike out “multiplies” and 
insert “multiples of”; on page 8, after 
line 10, to insert a new section, as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 4. Strike out section 14 of said act and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 14. That bottles or jars used for the 
sale of milk or cream shall be of the capacity 
of 1 gallon, half gallon, 3 pints, 1 quart, 1 pint, 
half pint, or 1 gill. Such bottles or jars shall 
have clearly blown or otherwise permanently 
marked in the side of each such bottle or jar 
or printed on the cap or stopple the name 
and address of the person, firm, or corporation 
who or which shall have bottled such milk 


or cream. Any person who uses, for the pur- 
pose of selling milk or cream, bottles or jars 
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which do not comply with the requirements 
of this section shall be deemed guilty of 
using false measure.” 


On the same page, after line 23, to in- 
sert a new section, as follows: > 


Sec. 5. Insert after section 22 of said act 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 2214., The Superintendent of Weights, 
Measures, and Markets is further authorized 
to make purchases of food in connection with 
the investigation and detection of sales of 
food by misrepresentation or false advertis- 
ing in violation of the act entitled ‘An act 
to prevent fraudulent advertising in the 
District of Columbia,’ approved May 29, 1916; 
and there are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated annually such sums as may be 
necessary for carrying out the purposes of 
this section.” 


And on page 9, line 12, after the word 
“substitutes”, to insert “butter, butter 
substitutes”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Con- 
gress entitled “An act to establish standard 
weights and measures for the District of Co- 
lumbia; to define the duties of the Super- 
intendent of Weights, Measures, and Markets, 
of the District of Columbia; and for other 
purposes,” approved March 3, 1921, as amend- 
ed, is hereby further amended as follows: 

Strike out section 3 of said act and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 3. That the Superintendent and, un- 
der his direction, his assistants and inspec- 
tors, shall have exclusive power to perform 
all the duties provided in this act. They 
shall, at least every 6 months, and oftener 
when the Superintendent thinks proper, in- 
spect, test, try, and ascertain whether or not 
they are correct, all weights, scales, beams, 
measures of every kind, instruments or 
mechanical devices for weighing or measur- 
ing, and all tools, appliances, or accessories 
connected with any or all such instruments 
or mechanical devices for weighing or meas- 
uring used or employed in the District of 
Columbia by any owner, agent, lessee, or em- 
ployee in determining the weight, size, quan- 
tity, extent, area, or measurement of quan- 
tities, things, produce, or articles of any kind 
offered for transportation, sale, barter, ex- 
change, hire, or award, or the weight of per- 
sons for a charge or compensation, and shall 
approve and seal, stamp, or mark, in the 
manner prescribed by the Commissioners, 
such devices or appliances as conform to the 
standards kept in the office of the Superin- 
tendent, and shall seize and destroy or mark, 
stamp, or tag with the word ‘condemned’ 
such as do not conform to the standards, and 
shall also mark the date of such condemna- 


tion upon the same. Any weight, scale, beam, . 


measure, weighing or measuring device of any 
kind which shall be found to be unsuitable 
for the purpose for which it is intended to 
be used or of defective construction or ma- 
terial shall be condemned. No person shall 
use or, having the same under his control, 
shall permit to be used for any of the pur- 
poses enumerated in this act any weight, 
scale, beam, measure, weighing or measuring 
device whatsoever unless ‘the same has been 
approved in accordance with the provisions 
of this act within 6 months prior to such use, 
or that does not conform to the standards 
kept in the office of the Superintendent of 
Weights, Measures, and Markets, or that does 
not bear the approval seal, stamp, or mark 
prescribed by the Commissioners, or which, 
having been condemned, has not thereafter 
been approved as provided in this act. 
“Any person who shall acquire or have in 
his possession after the passage of this act 
any scale, weighing instrument, or nonport- 
able measure or measuring device, subject to 
inspection or test under the provisions of 
this act, which has not been approved in 
accordance with the provisions of this act 
Within 6 months prior to acquisition or pos- 
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session and which does not bear the approval 
seal, stamp, or mark prescribed by the Com- 
missioners, shall notify the Superintendent 
in writing at his office, giving a general de- 
scription thereof, and the street and number 
or other location where same may be found, 
and it shall be the duty of the Superintend- 
ent to cause the same to be inspected and 
tested within a reasonable time after receipt 
of such notice, Any person who shall acquire 
or have in his possession after the passage of 
this act any portable measure or measuring 
device, subject to inspection or test under 
the provisions of this act, which has not been 
approved in accordance with the provisions 
of this act within 6 months prior to acquisi- 
tion or possession and which does not bear 
the approval seal, stamp, or mark prescribed 
by the Commissioners shall cause the same to 
be taken to the office of the Superintendent 
for inspection and test. - 

“Every peddler, hawker, huckster, transient 
merchant, or other person with no fixed or 
established place of business shall, before 
using any weight, scale, measure, weighing or 
measuring device for any of the purposes 
enumerated in this act, cause the same to be 
taken to the office of the Superintendent for 
inspection and test semiannually, and shall 
not use for the purposes herein mentioned 
any weight, scale, measure, weighing or meas- 
uring device which has not been approved 
within 6 months prior to the time of such 
use, and does not bear the approval seal, 
stamp, or mark prescribed by the Commis- 
sioners.” 

Sxc. 2. Insert at the end of section 7 the 
following: 

“No person shall charge or collect for any 
commodity or commodities a sum greater 
than the price or prices indicated or quoted 
at the time of sale. No person shall charge, 
collect, or accept any money for any com- 
modity which he shall not have delivered or 
which he shall not have agreed to deliver. 
When a whole number or fraction, or both, 
are used in representing the price or quan= 
tity of any commodity, thing, or service 
offered or exposed for sale, such number or 
combination of numbers shall be of such 
size as to indicate clearly the price or quan- 
tity of such commodity, thing, or service.” 

Sec. 3. Strike out section 11 of said act and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 11. That it shall be unlawful to sell 
or offer for sale in the District of Columbia 
any coal, charcoal, or coke in any manner 
other than by weight. No person shall sell 
or deliver or attempt to deliver to any pur- 
chaser within the district of Columbia any 
coal, charcoal, or coke unless the quantity 
so sold or delivered or attempted to be de- 
livered to each purchaser shall have been 
weighed separately. No person shall de- 
liver to any purchaser within the District of 
Columbia any coal, charcoal, or coke unless 
the same shall have been kept separated 
from any other coal, charcoal, coke, or other 
commodity after same has been weighed as 
aforesaid until final delivery thereof. 

“No person shall deliver or attempt to de- 
liver any coal, charcoal, or coke in a quantity 
of one-fourth of a ton or more without ac- 
companying the same by a delivery ticket 
and a duplicate thereof, the original of which 


shall be in ink or indelible substance, on 


each of which shall be clearly and distinctly 
expressed the following information: 

“(a) The gross weight of the load, the tare 
weight of the delivery vehicle, and the net 
weight of the coal, charcoal, or coke expressed 
in pounds avoirdupois; 

“(b) The name of the owner and location 
of the scale on which the coal, charcoal, or 
coke shall have been weighed; 

“(c) Name and address of the seller and of 
the purchaser; and 

“(d) The name of the person who weighed 
said coal, charcoal, or coke. 

“Upon demand of the Superintendent or 
any of his assistants or inspectors upon the 
person in charge of the vehicle of delivery, 
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the original of these tickets shall be surren- 
dered to the official making such demand. 
The duplicate ticket shall be delivered to the 
purchaser of said coal, charcoal, or coke, or 
to his agent or representative, at the time of 
delivery of such coal, charcoal, or coke, Upon 
demand of the superintendent or any of his 
assistants or inspectors, or of the purchaser 
or intended purchaser, his agent, or repre- 
sentative, the person delivering such coal, 
charcoal, or coke shall convey the same forth- 
with to a public scale, owned and operated 
as hereinafter provided, or to any legally 
approved private scale in the District of 
Columbia; the owner of which may consent 
to its use, and shall permit the verifying of 
the weight, and after the delivery of such 
coal, charcoal, or coke shall return forthwith 
with the wagon, truck, or other vehicle used 
to the same scale and permit to be verified 
the weight of the wagon, truck, or other 
vehicle, 

“When coal, charcoal, or coke is sold in 
quantities of one-fourth ton or more, it shall 
be sold in quantities of one-fourth ton, one- 
half ton, 1 ton, or in multiples of a ton. 
When coal, charcoal, or coke is sold in quan- 
tities of less than one-fourth ton, it shall 
be weighed at the time of delivery or sold in 
packages containing 100 pounds, 50 pounds, 
25 pounds, 15 pounds, or 10 pounds. No 
package of coal, charcoal, or coke shall be 
made for sale, kept for sale, offered for sale, 
exposed for sale, or sold unless it shall have 
distinctly and conspicuously printed on the 
outside thereof in plain bold-face type, not 
smaller than 36 point, the name of the com- 
modity, the quantity of contents in pounds, 
and the name and address of the maker of 
said. package. When coal, charcoal, or coke 
is sold and delivered in packages, no delivery 
ticket shall be required. 

“No coal, charcoal, or coke shall be sold 
which contains at the time the weight is 
taken more water or other liquid substance 
than is due to the natural condition of the 
coal, charcoal, or coke. 

“Every vendor of coal, charcoal, or coke 
shall cause his name and address to be dis- 
tinctly and conspicuously displayed in let- 
ters and figures at least 4 inches high on 
both sides of every vehicle used by or for him 
for the sale or delivery of coal, charcoal, or 
coke. In case of an estate, the trustee, ad- 
ministrator, or executor, or other person in 
charge of the affairs of such estate shall be 
deemed to be the vendor.” 

Src. 4. Strike out section 14 of said act and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 14. That bottles or jars used for the 
sale of milk or cream shall be of the capacity 
of 1 gallon, half gallon, 3 pints, 1 quart, 1 
pint, half pint, or 1 gill. Such bottles or jars 


shall have clearly blown or otherwise per-- 


manently marked in the side of each such 
bottle oer jar or printed on the cap or stopple 
the name and address of the person, firm, or 
corporation who or which shall have bottled 
such milk or cream, Any person who uses, for 
the purpose of selling milk or cream, bottles 
or jars which do not comply with the require- 
ments of this section shall be deemed guilty 
of using false measure.” 

Sec. 5. Insert after section 22 of said act 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 2214. The Superintendent of Weights, 
Measures, and Markets is further authorized 
to make purchases of food in connection 
with the investigation and detection of sales 
of food by misrepresentation or false adver- 
tising in violation of the act entitled ‘An 
act to prevent fraudulent advertising in the 
District of Columbia,’ approved May 29, 1916; 
and there are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated annually such sums as may be neces- 
sary for carrying out the purposes of this 
section.” 

Sec. 6. Strike out the last sentence of sec- 
tion 19 of said act and insert in Meu thereof 
the following: “All fish, meat, poultry, meat 
products, lard, lard substitutes, butter, but- 
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ter substitutes, and cheese shall be sold by 
avoirdupois weight.” 

Sec. 7. Strike out section 28 of said act 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 28. That the Commissioners are here- 
by authorized and empowered to make such 
regulations as may be necessary for the con- 
trol, regulation, and supervision of all mark- 
ets owned by the District of Columbia and 
that the Superintendent, under the direction 
of the Commissioners, shall have supervision 
of all produce and other markets owned by 
the District of Columbia, shall enforce such 
regulations regarding the operation of the 
same as the Commissioners may make, shall 
make such investigations regarding the sale, 
distribution, or prices of commodities in the 
District of Columbia as the Commissioners 
may direct, and shall make reports and 
recommendations in connection therewith.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TRAINING 
SCHOOL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 123) to amend section 14 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for com- 
mitments to, maintenance in, and dis- 
charges from th District Training 
School, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1925, and to amend sec- 
tion 15 thereof, as amended, which had 
been reported from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia with amendments, 
on page 3, line 14, after the words “to 
the”, to strike out “Board of Public Wel- 
fare” and to insert “Collector of Taxes of 
the District of Columbia”; on line 16, 
before the word “quarterly”, to strike 
out “or”, and after the word “quar- 
terly” to insert the words “or monthly”; 
on line 17, after the words “of the”, to 
strike out “Board of Public Welfare” and 
to insert “said Collector of Taxes”, so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 14 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for commit- 
ments to, maintenance in, and discharges 
from the District Training School, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 3, 1925, and 
section 15 thereof, as amended, be amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 14. If the order for admission is as a 
public patient, and it shall appear then or 
at any time thereafter that the patient has 
an estate out of which the Government may 
be reimbursed for his maintenance, in whole 
or in part, the court shall order the payment 
out of such estate of the whole or such part 
of the cost of maintenance of said patient 
at saki institution as it shall deem just, regard 
being had for the needs of those having a 
legal right to support out of said estate, which 
said order shall remain in full force and effect 
unless modified by the court. Upon the 
death of such feeble-minded person while an 
inmate at such institution or within 5 years 
after discharge therefrom, his estate shall 
be liable to the District of Columbia for the 
cost of his maintenance at said institution, 
and the claim of the District of Columbia 
shall be a preferred claim, 

“Sec. 15, If the order for admission is as a 
public patient and the court at any time 
finds that the patient has not an estate out 
of which the District of Columbia may be 
fully reimbursed for his maintenance, the 
father, mother, husband, wife, and adult 
children of such feeble-minded person, if of 
sufficient ability, shall pay the cost to the 
District of Columbia of his maintenance at 
the District Training School, at Laurel, Md. 
‘The Commissioners of the District of Colum-_ 
bla may petition the District Court of the 
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United States for the District of Columbia, 
at any time during the commitment of such 
feeble-minded person to said institution, to 
direct any such relative or relatives to pay 
the District of Columbia, in whole or in part, 
for his maintenance at said institution: 
Provided, That in no case shall any such rela- 
tive or relatives be required to pay more than 
the actual cost to the District of Columbia 
of the maintenance of such feeble-minded 
person. b j 

“If the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Columbia finds that any 
such relative or relatives is or are able to 
pay for the maintenance of such feeble- 
minded person, in whole or in part, it may 
make an order requiring payment by any 
such relative or relatives of such sum or 
sums as it may find he or they are reason- 
ably able to pay and as may be necessary to 
provide for the maintenance of such feeble- 
minded person. Said order shall require the 
payment of such sum or sums to the Collec- 
tor of Taxes of the District of Columbia an- 
nually, semiannually, quarterly, or monthly, 
as the court may direct. It shall be the duty 
of the said Collector of Taxes to collect the 
said sum or sums due under this section 
and section 14, and turn the same into the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the District of Columbia. If any such 
relative or relatives made liable for the main- 
tenance of such feeble-minded person shall 
fail to provide or pay for such maintenance, 
in accordance with the order of court, the 
court shall issue to such relative or relatives 
a citation to show cause why he or they 
should not be adjudged in contempt. The 
citation shall be served at least 10 days 
before the hearing thereon. 

“Any such order may be enforced against 
any property of any such relative or rela- 
tives made liable for the maintenance of 
such feeble-minded person, in the same way 
as if it were an order for temporary alimony 
in a divorce case. 

“Upon the death of any such relative or- 
dered by the court to pay for the mainte- 
nance of such feeble-minded person in whole 
or in part, the estate of such relative shall 
be liable to the District of Columbia for the 
unpaid amount due the District of Columbia 
under said order of court at the time of the 
death of said relative, and the claim of the 
District of Columbia shall be a preferred 
claim against such estate.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS, ETC. 


The bill (S. 124) to amend section 16 
of the act entitled “An act to amend the 
act entitled ‘An act to fix and regulate 
the salaries of teachers, school officers, 
and other employees of the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia,’ 
approved June 20, 1906, as amended, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 4, 
1924, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 16 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the act en- 
titled ‘An act to fix and regulate the salaries 
of teachers, school officers, and other em- 
ployees of the d of Education of the 
District of Columbia,’ approved June 20, 
1906, as amended, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 4, 1924 (Public, No. 188, 68th 
Cong.), be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 16. That when necessary, the Board 
of Education, on written recommendation of 
the Superintendent of Schools, is authorized 
and empowered to appoint temporary teach- 
ers: Provided, That such appointments shall 
be made for a limited period not to extend 
beyond June 30 cf the fiscal year in which 
the appointments are made, and the Board 
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of Education is authorized to terminate the 
services of any temporary teachers at any 
time; on the written recommendation of 
the Superintendent of Schools: Provided 
further, That ail temporary teachers shall 
be assigned to the basic salary of the class 
in which the service is to be performed, and 
shall not be entitled to longevity allowance 
in said class.” 


DISPOSITION OF FUNDS COLLECTED BY 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 125) to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds collected by District of 
Columbia examining, licensing, and 
other boards and commissions, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia with amendments, in section 1, 
on page 2, line 4, after the word “Archi- 
tects” and the comma, to strike out 
“Boxing Commission”; in section 2, page 
2, in line 13, after the word “commis- 
sions”, to strike out “including the power 
to require of members and employees of 
said boards and commissions the giving 
of bond for the faithful discharge of 
their duties in accordance with the act 
approved June 28, 1935 (49 Stat. 430, ch. 
332) ,” and to insert “and are further au- 
thorized and empowered to require such 
‘members and employees of said boards 
and commissions as the said Commis- 
sioners may determine to give or renew 
bond to the District of Columbia for the 
faithful discharge of their duties and to 
fix the penalty of any such bond. The 
said Commissioners are also authorized 
to relieve such members and employees 
from any other requirement of law re- 
lating to bonds of said members and 
employees”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That fees and charges 
for permits, examinations, licenses, certifi- 
cates, and registrations and all other revenue 
or income now or hereafter authorized by 
law to be collected by District of Columbia 
examining, licensing, and other boards and 
commissions, namely: Board of Accountancy, 
Board of Barber Examiners, Board of Cos- 
metology, Real Estate Commission, Commis- 
sion on Licensure to Practice the Healing Art, 
Board of Dental Examiners, Nurses Examin- 
ing Board, Board of Optometry, Board of 
Pharmacy, Board of Podiatry Examiners, 
Board of Examiners in Veterinary Medicine, 
Board of Examiners and Registrars of Archi- 
tects, an Anatomical Board, shall be paid to 
the Collector of Taxes of the District of Co- 
lumbia and by him deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Sec. 2. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia are authorized to prescribe rules 
and regulations to facilitate and insure the 
collection of such fees, charges, and other 
revenue or income authorized by law to be 
collected by such boards and commissions, 
and are further authorized and empowered 
to require such members and employees of 
said boards and commissions as the said 
Commissioners may determine to give or re- 
new bond to the District of Columbia for 
the faithful discharge of their duties and to 
fix the penalty of any such bond. The said 
Commissioners are also authorized to relieve 
such members and employees from any other 
requirement of law relating to bonds of said 
members and employees. It shall be the duty 
of the auditor of the District of Columbia to 
audit the accounts of the said boards and 
commissions and make report thereof to the 
said Commissioners. For the purpose of 
performance of such duty the auditor shall 
have free access to the books of account, 
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records, and papers of the said boards and 
commissions. 

Sec. 3. Employees of the said boards and 
commissions, other than. members thereof, 
shall be appointed by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia on recommenda- 
tion of the respective boards and commis- 
sions. The regular annual employees of said 
boards and commissions shall, for the pur- 
poses of laws relating to compensation, classi- 
fication, retirement, and leave be employees 
of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia. The said Commissioners may in their 
discretion fix and change from time to time, 
without reference to the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, the compensation of em- 
ployees of said boards and commissions em- 
ployed on a temporary or part-time basis. 
Nothing herein contained shall be construed 
as affecting existing laws relating to the ap- 
pointment, qualification, compensation, 
tenure of office, or duties and authority of 
members of said boards and commissions. 
Appropriations for the payment of compen- 
sation of members and employees and ex- 
penses of said boards and commissions are 
hereby authorized. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, any surplus or balance in any 


. fund or account derived from fees or charges 


for licenses, permits, examinations, issuance 
of certificates, and registrations of licensees, 
or other revenue or income authorized by 
law to be collected by said boards and com- 
missions shall be available to pay such law- 
ful expenses and compensation of members 
and employees of said boards and commis- 
sions as may have been incurred or accrued 
prior to the effective date of this act, and 
shall remain available for such purposes un- 
til the last day of the fiscal year in which this 
act shall take effect and promptly there- 
after any and all balances in such funds shall 
be paid to the Collector of Taxes of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and by him deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 5. The provisions of this act shall be- 
come effective July 1, 1945. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 463) to amend section 927 
of the Code of Laws of the District of 
Columbia relating to insane criminals 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 


RECORDING OF VETERANS’ 
CERTIFICATES 


The bill (S. 638) to amend the Code of 
Laws of the District of Columbia by add- 
ing a new section 548a, and providing 
for the recording of veterans’ discharge 
certificates was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Code of Laws 
of the District of Columbia, approved March 
3, 1901, be amended by adding thereto the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 548a. The recorder shall also receive 
for record and record ail certificates of serv- 
ice and certificates of discharge of persons 
released from active duty in or discharged 
from the armed forces of the United States, 
for which no fee shall be charged or collected, 
but the record of any certificate authorized 
by this section to be recorded shall not con- 
stitute constructive notice of the existence 
or contents of such certificate. For making 
certified copies of any of the foregoing certifi- 
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cates from the records in the office of the 
recorder the usual fees shall be charged.” 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 2552) to amend para- 
graph (c) of section 6 of the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, as amended by act 
approved February 27, 1931, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 


EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2122) to extend to 6 months 
after the termination of hostilities the 
period during which females may be em- 
ployed in the District of Columbia for 
more than 8 hours a day, or 48 hours a 
week, under temporary permits, which 
had been reported from the Committee 


-on the District of Columbia with amend- 
“ments, on page 1, line 8, after the word 


“thereof”, it is proposed to strike out 
“‘on the date 6 months after the termi- 
nation of hostilities in the present war, 
as proclaimed by the President or as 
specified in a concurrent resolution of 
the two Houses of Congress, whichever is 
the earlier’” and to insert “‘June 30, 
1946’ "', so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the hours of 
employment and safeguard the health of fe- 
males employed in the District of Columbia”, 
approved February 24, 1914, as amended (D. C, 
Code, title .36, Supp. III, sec. 36-301), is 
amended by striking out “June 30, 1945" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1946." 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bil Ito be read the 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to extend to. June 30, 1946 the 
period during which females may be em- 
ployed in the District of Columbia for 
more than 8 hours a day, or 48 hours a 
week, under temporary permits.” 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


The bill (S. 510) to amend sections 11 
(c) and 16 of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
bill go over. 

Mr. TAFT. Myr. President, the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
is not present, but I think I should say 
that this bill should be taken up at the 
earliest possible time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
New York was present a moment ago, 
but stepped out temporarily. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection 
being heard, the bill will be passed over, 
EASEMENT TO THE STATE OF TEXAS ON 

THE SAN JACINTO MILITARY RESERVA- 

TION i 

The bill (H. R. 510) granting to Gal- 
veston County, a municipal corporation 
of the State of Texas, certain easements 
and rights-of-way over, under, and 


Let the 
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upon the San Jacinto Military Reserva- 
tion in Galveston County, Tex., was con- 
‘sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


. The bill (H. R. 2625) to extend the 
|Selective Training and Service Act of 
‘1940, as amended, was announced as 
next in order. 
| Mr. REVERCOMB. Let the bill go 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 


HOPS 


The bill (S. 427) to repeal section 3 of 
the act approved April 13, 1938, as 
amended, relating to hops, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of 
the act entitled “An act to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, as amended, by in- 
cluding hops as a commodity to which orders 
under such act are applicable,” approved 
April 13, 1938, as amended (U. S. C., 1940 
ed., Supp. III, title 7, sec. 608c-1), is hereby 
repealed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 655) amending the act of 
June 25, 1938 (52 Stat. 1207), authorizing 
the Sscretary of the Interior to pay sal- 
ary and expenses of the chairman, sec- 
retary, and interpreter of the Klamath 
General Council, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
mey we have an explanation of the bill 
and the purposes of it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill was 
reported by the senior Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. O’MaHnoney]. In the ab- 
sence of explanation, it will be passed 
over. 

DELLA O'HARA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 90) for the relief of Della O'Hara, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Claims with an amendment, 
on page 1, line 5, after the word “appro- 
priated”, to strike out “to Della O'Hara, 
of Forest City, Ill., the sum of $10,525, in 
full satisfaction of all claims against the 
United States for compensation for the 
death of her husband, George O'Hara, 
who was killed as the result of a collision 
with a United States Army truck between 
Manito and Forest City, Ill., on December 
6, 1843, and for property damage result- 
ing from such collision,” and to insert 
“the sum of $7,882.97 to the estate of 
George O’Hara, in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for the 
death of the said George O’Hara, late of 
Forest City, Ill, who was killed as the 
result of a collision with a United States 
Army truck between Manito and Forest 
City, Ill., on December 6, 1943”, so as 
to make the bill read: 

Ee it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury is authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $7,882.97 to the 
estate of George O’Hara, in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States for the 
death of the said George O'Hara, late of For- 
est City, Ill., who was killed as the result of a 
collision with a United States Army truck 
between Manito and Forest City, Hl., on De- 
cember 6, 1943: Provided, That no part of the 
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amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agènt or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A pill for the relief of the estate of 
George O’Hara.” 


NURSES FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2277) to insure adequate 
nursing eare for the armed forces, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Military Affairs with amendments. 

The first amendment of the committee 
was, on page 3, line 14, after the word 
“service” and the comma, to insert “or 
who has volunteered for religious service 
at home or abroad or who is taking 
theological training in order to conse- 
erate her life to religious service”, so as 
to read: 


No person who, as a member of any re- 
ligious organization, association, or sect, has 
taken a vow or vows, consecrating her life to 
religious service, or who has volunteered for 
religious service at home or abroad, or who 
is taking theological training in order to 
consecrate he~ life to religious service, shall 
be classified as available for induction into 
the land or naval forces pursuant to the 
provisions of this title. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, 
line 21, after the word “age” and the 
comma, to strike out “or to married 
women whose marriage occurred prior to 
March 15, 1945, but” and to insert the 
word “and”, so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Sec. 25. This title (other than the pro- 
visions requiring registration) shall not ap- 
ply to women with dependent children or 
with children under 18 years of age, and shall 
not affect the voluntary recruitment of any 
qualified women, who are not deferred after 
classification, for the Army Nurse Corps, the 
Navy Nurse Corps, or the Nurse Corps of 
Naval Reserve, or the appointment of mem- 
bers of such corps as commissioned officers 
as now provided by law, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether this is the nursing bill, 
so-called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The junior 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. HILL] re- 
ported the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
this bill was reported by the junicr Sena- 
tor from Alabama from the Committee 
on Military Affairs. It is the nurses’ 
draft bill. It came over from the House 
of Representatives with one or two cor- 
rective amendments made on the floor 
of the House over which there was no 
dispute at all. The amendments in the 
House were offered from the floor, and 
the first amendment recommended by 
our committee, which has already been 
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read and agreed to, is an amendment ex- 
tending the religious order provision to 
all churches. The provision agreed to in 
the House was one which, it was assumed 
by certain churches, would permit the 
religious orders of only one church to be 
considered. The other amendment is 
one in regard to men nurses. There is 
another amendment extending the draft 
to married persons, not on the basis of 
marriage, but on the hasis of de- 
pendency. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 


GEORGE WEBB 


The bill (H. R. 1344) for the relief of 
George Webb, was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


MRS. SUE B. BOWEN, ADMINISTRATRIX OF 
THE ESTATE OF CLYDE BOWEN, DE- 
CEASED 


The bill (H. R. 1716) for the relief of 
Mrs. Sue B. Bowen, as administratrix of 
the estate of Clyde Bowen, deceac“” “as 
considered, ordered to a third 1 TA 
read the third time, and passed. 


DR. DAVID R. BARGLOW 


The bill (H. R. 1539) for the relief of 
Dr. David R. Barglow, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MARGARET G. POTTS 


The bill (H. R. 933) for the relief of 
Margaret G. Potts, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed: 


MRS. ELLEN McCORMACK 


The bill (S. 359) for the relief of Mrs. 
Ellen McCormack, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Ellen Mc- 
Cormack, of Saugus, Mass., the sum of $549.52, 
in full satisfaction of her claims against the 
United States (1) for rembursement of međi- 
cal and other expenses incurred because of 
personal injuries sustained by her, and (2) 
for compensation for personal property lost 
or damaged, as a result of an accident which 
occurred when she was struck by a United 
States Army vehicle, near the intersection of 
Broadway and Essex Street, in Saugus, Mass., 
on May 6, 1944: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


FRED CLOUSE AND MRS. EMILY G. CLOUSE 
The bill (H. R. 945) for the relief of 
Fred Clouse and Mrs. Emily G. Clouse, 


was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


FRANCES EUBANKS OATES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S 78) for the relief of Frances Eu- 
banks Oates, which had been reported 
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from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 5, after the 
word “appropriated” and the comma, to 
strike out “to Frances Eubanks Oates, of 
Birmingham, Ala., the sum of $10,000, in 
full satisfaction of her claim against the 
United States for compensation for the 
death of her husband, William Edward 
Cates,” and to insert “the sum of $6,453 
to the estate of William Edward Oates, in 
full satisfaction of all claims against the 
United States for compensation for the 
death of the said William Edward Oates, 
late of Birmingham, Ala.”, so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $6,453 to 
the estate of William Edward Oates, in full 
satisfaction of all caims against the United 
States for compensation for the death of the 
said William Edward Oates, late of Birming- 
ham, Ala., who was killed when the motor- 
cycle which he was riding was struck by a 
United States Army truck on United States 
Highway No. 31 near Montgomery, Ala., on 
December 2, 1943: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claira, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 


‘of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 


thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the estate of 
William Edward Oates.” 


HYMAN L. SCHIFFER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
` bill (H. R. 1325) for the relief of Hyman 
L. Schiffer, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 5, after the 
word “to”, to strike out “Hyman L. 
Schiffer” and to insert “Mrs. Rose Schif- 
fer”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Mrs. Rose Schiffer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
sum of $500, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for the refund of 
a bail bond posted for Frieda Schiffer, an 
alien, same being forfeited on March 13, 1940, 
when she failed to appear for deportation: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 
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The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of Mrs. Rose 
Schiffer.” 

MRS. W. V. JUSTICE 


The bill (H. R. 1483) for the relief of 
Mrs. W. B. Justice was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BEN GRUNSTEIN 


The bill (H. R. 2055) for the relief of 
Ben Grunstein was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DANIEL BAKER CO., OF MANCHESTER, KY. 


The bill (H. R. 1676) for the relief of 
the Daniel Baker Co., of Manchester, Ky., 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


FLORENCE J. SYPERT, ADMINISTRATRIX 


The bill (H. R. 1492) for the relief of 
Florence J. Sypert, administratrix, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


KATHERINE SMITH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1567) for the relief of Kath- 
erine Smith, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the 
words “sum of”, to strike out “$4,772” 
and to insert “$3,772”, so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Kath- 
erine Smith, of Pleasant Street, Marion, 
Mass., the sum of $3,772, in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States on ac- 
count of personal injuries of a permanent 
nature suffered by her on April 20, 1942, when 
the automobile in which she was riding was 
struck by Government vehicle No. W-427233, 
belonging to the War Department and op- 
erated by a private of said Department on 
Route No, 28 in the town of Wareham, Mass.: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

A. P. SCARBOROUGH 

The bill (H. R. 1012) for the relief of 
A. P. Scarborough was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

MRS. DOROTHY STOWELL 


The bill (H. R. 1669) for the relief of 
Mrs. Dorothy Stowell was considered, 


. ordered to a third reading, read the third 


time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of the estate of 
Ralph A. Stowell.” 
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MURRAY B. LATIMER 


The bill (H. R. 787) for the relief of 
Murray B. Latimer was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


SOUTHERN BITUMEN CO. 


The bill (H. R. 266) for the relief 
of the Southern Bitumen Co, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


JAY TAYLOR CATTLE CO. 


The bill (H. R. 1094) for the relief of 
the Jay Taylor Cattle Co. was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JAMES A. KELLY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 328) for the relief of James A. 
Kelly, which had been reported by the 
Committee on Claims with amendments, 
on page 1, line 9, after the word “in- 
jury”, to insert “on October 8, 1940”; and 
on page 2. line 5, after the word “act”, 
to strike out the period and insert a 
colon and the words “Provided, That any 
benefits that may be awarded shall- not 
accrue prior to the date of enactment of 
this act”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That sections 15 to 20, 
inclusive, of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the 
performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended (U. S. C., title 5, secs. 767, 770), are 
hereby waived in favor of James A. Kelly, 
who is alleged to have sustained an injury on 
October 8, 1940, while employed as a laborer 
at the United States Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
N. H., and his case is authorized to be consid- 
ered and acted upon under the remaining 
provisions of such act, as amended, if he files 
a notice of such disability and@ claim for com- 
pensation with the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission not later than 60 
days after the date of enactment of this act: 
Provided, That any benefits that may be 
awarded shall not accrue prior to the date of 
enactment of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third Yeading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


LEO EDWARD DAY 


The bill (H, R. 1324) for the relief of 
Leo Edward Day, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


H. J. BLEXRUD ESTATE 


The bill (H. R. 791) for the relief of 
H. J. Blexrud estate, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


W. C. WORNHOFF AND JOSEPHINE 
WORNHOFF 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 498) for the relief of W. C. Worn- 
hoff and Josephine Wornhoff, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Claims with amendments, on page 1, line 
6, after the words “sum of”, to strike out 
“$2,200” and insert “$1,100”; on line 8, 
after the word “injuries”, to strike out 
“and property damage”; on line 8, before 
the words “for reimbursement”, to strike 
out the word “and”; on line 9, after the 
word “medical” and the comma, to strike 
out the words “hospital, and other”; on 
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line 10, after the words “by him” and the 
comma, to insert the words “and loss.of 
earnings”; on page 2, line 4, after the 
words “sum of”, to strike out “$2,000” 
and insert ‘‘$1,000”, so as to make the 
bill read: i 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, (1) to W. C. Worn- 
hoff, of Forest Park, Ill., the sum of $1,100, 
in full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for compensation for personal 
injuries. sustained by him, for reimburse- 
ment of medical expenses incurred by him, 
and loss of earnings as the result of an ac- 
cident which occurred when the automobile 
which he was driving was struck by a United 
States mail truck, in Riverside, Ill., on July 
4, 1943; and (2) to Josephine Wornhoff, of 
Forest Park, Ill., the sum of $1,000, in full 
satisfaction of her claims against the United 
States for compensation for personal in- 
juries sustained by her as a passenger in 
such automobile, and for reimbursement of 
medical, hospital, and other expenses in- 
curred by her, as a result of such accident: 
Provided, That no part of the amounts ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with these 
claims, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CHARLES H. DOUGHERTY, SR: 


The bill (H. R. 934) for the relief of 
Charles H. Dougherty, Sr., was consid- 
ered, ordered*to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


FOREST LUMBER CO., LAMM LUMBER CO, 
AND ALGOMA LUMBER CO. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 428) to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of 
the Forest Lumber Co., which ‘had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert the 
following: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, 
out of the special fund “5T352 Proceeds of 
Labor, Klamath Indians, Oregon,” to the 
Forest Lumber Co., a corporation organized 
and existing under the laws of the State of 
Delaware, with its principal office and place 
of business in Kansas City, Mo., the sum of 
$44,772.62; to the Lamm Lumber Co., a cor- 
poration organized and existing under the 
laws of the State of Oregon, with its prin- 
cipal office and place of business in Modoc 
Point, Oreg., the sum of $12,126.39; and to 
the Algoma Lumber Co., a corporation organ- 
ized and existing under the laws of the State 
of California, with its principal office and 
place of business in Los Angeles, Calif., the 
sum of $25,094.56. The payment of such 
sums, or so much thereof as may be avail- 
able under the special fund “5T352 Proceeds 
of Labor, Klamath Indians, Oregon,” shall 
be in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for damages because of 
the illegal collection from the Forest Lumber 
Co., the Lamm Lumber Co., and the Algoma 
Lumber Co., of the respective sums by offi- 
cers of the United States between April 1, 
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1928, and March 31, 1931, which sums, and 
no part thereof, were due from said com- 
panies, and which sums were paid under 
protest into the Treasury of the United 
States; and’ being the amounts awarded to 
these companies by a judgment of the United 
States Court of Claims January 12, 1938, 
which judgment was on January 3,.1939, re- 
versed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, not on the merits but because it was 
held that the United States Court of Claims 
had no jurisdiction of the cases: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall-be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the Forest Lum- 
ber Co., Lamm Lumber Co., and Algoma 
Lumber Co.” 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY CO. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1307) for the relief of Conti- 
nental Casualty Co., a corporation, and 
Montgomery City Lines, Inc., which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Claims with an amendment on page 1, 
line 5, after the words “appropriated, 
to”, to strike out “Continental Casualty 
Co., a corporation, Chicago, Ill., the sum 
of $9,202.12, in full satisfaction of all 
claims against the United States, result- 
ing from payments made by it to the fol- 
lowing persons for personal injuries sus- 
tained as the result of a collision involv- 
ing an automobile bus operated by Mont- 
gomery City Lines, Inc., and a United 
States Army truck in the city of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., on September 30, 1940: 
Lena Buffington, $6; Mrs. M. P. Warr, 
$5; J. D. Lee, Jr., $5; Frances Burch, 
$7.75; Jean Hall, $5; Catherine L. McCue, 
$77.22; Bessie Bunn, $35; Alfred F. King, 
Jr., $150; Mrs. Grace King, $100; Pauline 
Ellis, $75; Inez Miller, $29; Mary Wash 
Burks, $65; Mrs. G. Hall Walker, Jr., 
$27.50; Florence Radford, $2,500; Caro- 
line Norman, $20; Ruth Burnett, $55; 
Joe Mac Walker, $23.50; Tom Golsby, 
$250; Pauline Cherry, $825; Mildred 
McCue, $1,600; Mrs. Sara D. Cobb, $130; 
Gertrude Jackson, $122; Lillian Earnest, 
$145; Joe Guthrie, $271; Arthur S. Town- 
send, $1,297; James Stinson, $124; W. M. 
Castleberry, $358.15; Daisie Cook, $400; 
J. E. Long, $200; Aubrey A. Lewis, $125; 
Herbert Mainor, $15; Eleanor Walker, $4; 
and George H. Rowan, $150. 


“Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to pay, out of 
money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Montgomery City Lines, 
Inc., Montgomery, Ala., the sum of 
$266.49, in full satisfaction of all claims 
against the United States for compen- 
sation for property damage sustained 
by it as the result of the said collision”, 
and insert “‘Montgomery City Lines, Inc., 


‘Montgomery, Ala., the sum of $266.49, in 


full satisfaction of all claims against the 
United States for compensation for 
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property damage sustained by it as the 
result of » collision involving one of its 
vehicles and a United States Army truck 
in the city of Montgomery, Ala., on Sep- 
tember 30, 1940.” 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, before ac- 
tion is taken on the amendment of the 
Senate I should like to have the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] explain 
the bill rather fully if he will: 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
Claims Committee gave much considera- 
tion to the pending bill. It is for the re- 
lief of the Continental Casualty Co. in 
the sum of $9,202:12. An Army truck 
ran into an automobile bus belonging to 
and operated by the city of Montgomery 
in the city of Montgomery. The city was 
insured against liability by the Continen- 
tal Casualty Co. The bill contains a list 
of the persons injured as a result of the 
collision and the amount paid by the 
Casualty Co. aggregated. $9,202.12. Since 
the Army was admittedly at fault, the 
Casualty Co. seeks to-recover. what is paid 
out. The Claims Committee has con- 
sistently taken the position of refusing 
to pay for damages which have been in- 
sured against by the party damaged. In 
this case there was no semblance of gross 
negligence on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and, as I stated, the committee has 
had before it in the past many similar 
bills, and has invariably turned them 
down. The committee takes the posi- 
tion that an insurance company is usually 
paid a fair premium for insuring against 
damages and there is no reason why such 
companies should look to the Govern- 
ment for relief. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The bill came over from 
the House, as I understand, and the 
House allowed the damages in the 
amount of the claim by the company? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. And the House recog- 
nized the justice of this type of claim, 
which the Senate Claims Committee ap- 


: parently refuses to recognize? 


Mr, ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me ask the Senator 
this question: What would happen to 
this claim in the event the Senate should 
adopt the amendment which has been re- 
ported by the Claims Committee? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It would mean that 


‘the claimant will remain out of pocket 


$9,202.12, and will have to stand the loss. 

Mr. LUCAS. In other words, it would 
mean that there is nothing the House 
could do about it if the Senate were to 
agree to the amendment? 

Mr, ELLENDER. As the Senator 
knows, the House can refuse to concur 
in the Senate amendment and ask for 
a conference. A conference can be had 
between representatives of the House 
and Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is exactly what I 
thought. What has happened in the 
past, if anything, when the Senate has 
consistently refused to recognize the 
doctrine of subrogation, and when the 


' House has passed a measure in which 


it has recognized that doctrine? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senate has 
usually thrown out such claims. I know 
of one case in recent years that slipped 


1945 ; 


through the Congress. I was not pres- 
ent when it happened; otherwise I would 
have opposed it, 

Mr. LUCAS. As I understand the 
facts in this case, there is no question 
that the War Department admits negli- 
gence upon the part of the Government 
employee who was responsible for the 
accident. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; that is true. 
The Senate Claims Committee takes the 
position, however, that the Continental 
Casualty Co. was paid a premium to pro- 
tect the city of Montgomery in this case. 
Since it was paid a premium, and since 
it is engaged in the insurance business, 
we can see no valid reason why the 
Federal Government should stand be- 
hind the company and assume its re- 
sponsibility or may I say, reimburse it 
for claims paid by it in the regular course 
of its business. 

Mr, LUCAS. I am not sure that i 
can agree with the Senator from Louisi- 
ana. I know that in the courts of law 
the doctrine of subrogation is recognized 
for a casualty company or an individual 
who is on a bond just the same as the 
courts recognize the original liability. I 
cannot for the life of me see the justice 
or the equity of the action of the Senate 
Claims Committee refusing to recognize 
that doctrine which is established 
throughout the country. The House 
constantiy recognizes it in bills of this 
nature. I speak now primarily of a 
principle which seems to me to be rather 
vital, and I feel that the Government of 
the United States, regardless of what has 
transpired in the past, should pay. the 
liability if the agent of the Government 
in the first instance is responsible. 
There is no question from the facts, as I 
understand, that there was gross negli- 
gence upon the part of the Government's 
agent, and the casualty company has 
been compelled to pay more than $9,000 
in damages to the people who were in- 
jured as the result of the accident. Cer- 
tainly the Government would be com- 
pelled to pay those damages and would 
gladly pay them if no casualty company 
was involved. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If there were no 
negligence, yes. The Senator is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. If there were no casu- 
alty company involved, the Government 
would be out the $9,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I have stated 
this company is in the insurance busi- 
ness. It receives premiums and in re- 
turn guarantees the insured against 
losses. The committee has taken the 
position in the past and I hope will 
maintain it in the future that it will not 
reimburse insurance companies against 
losses paid by them in the course of their 
business. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, I do not in- 
tend to make a fuss about the policy. It 
is a long-established policy of the Claims 
Committee not to recognize casualty 
companies or insurance companies, un- 
der the doctrine of subrogation, in the 
consideration of claims for damages 
paid for injuries of this kind. I am con- 
strained to believe that the Senate is 
wrong. In my judgment we ought to 
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pay such claims to a casualty company 
just as we pay them to individuals. I 
believe that the House is correct, and I 


hope the House will ask for a conference 


on this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time, 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Montgomery City 
Lines, Inc.” 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, what 
happened to Calendar No. 104, Senate 
bill 461? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
was passed over. 

The clerk will state the next business 
on the calendar. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 534) to amend the 
Judicial Code in respect to the original 
jurisdiction of the district courts of the 
United States in certain cases, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. REVERCOMB,. Let the bill go 
over. t 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The bill 
will be passed over. 


SUSPENSION OF ENFORCEMENT OF CER- 
TAIN OBLIGATIONS AGAINST OPERA- 
TORS OF GOLD AND SILVER MINES 


. The bill (S. 27) to provide for suspend- 
ing the enforcement of certain obliga- 
tions against the operators of gold and 
silver mines who are forced to cease 
operations because of the war was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any person who is 
or has been engaged in mining gold or silver 
from any mining property which he holds 
under a contract (1) providing for his pur- 
chase of such property, or giving him an op- 
tion to purchase such property, and (2) re- 
quiring the performance of certain work on 
such property, or periodic or installment 
payments with respect thereto, or both, and 


‘who is unable to mine gold or silver from 


such property because he is unable, for rea- 
sons beyond his control, to obtain the neces- 
sary supplies and equipment, or because of 
the operation of any statute, rule, regulation, 
order, or requirement of the United States or 
any agency thereof, may institute a pro- 
ceeding in the appropriate district court of 
the United States or in any State court of 
competent jurisdiction to be relieved of his 
obligations under the contract under which 
he holds such property. ; 

Ssc. 2. The court may, in its discretion, 
if it finds that the ability of such person to 
perform the work or make the payments re- 
quired under such contract has been sub- 
staptialiy impaired by reason of the fact 
that he is unable for one or more of the rea- 
sons listed in section 1, to mine gold or 
silver from such property— 

(a) make an order suspending, in ‘whole 
or in part, the requirement that such work 
be performed or such payments be made; 
and : 

(b) make such other disposition of the 
case as may be equitable to conserve the 
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interest of all parties: Provided, however, 
That in no case shall such suspension under 
(a) extend for more than 1 year after the 
termination of the present war, 

Szc. 3. Whenever a proceeding is instituted 
in accordance with section 1 of this act the 
court may, upon cause shown, make a tem- 
porary order suspending the requirements 
for performing work and making payments 
under the contract pending final disposi- 
tion of such proceeding, and may make such 
additional and supplementary orders as may 
be necessary for proper disposition of the 
case. 

Src. 4. No person shall be held liable in 
any proceeding in any court for any dam- 
ages, penalty, or forfeiture on account of 
any act done or omitted to be done in good 
faith in accordance with or in reliance upon 
any provision of this act or any order cr 
judgment of a court made pursuant to any 
such provision. 

Src. 5. For the purposes of this act, tha 
term “person” includes any individual, part- 
nership, firm, corporation, association, or 
other organization, or the legal representa- 
tive of any of the foregoing. 

Sec. 6. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance shall be held invalid, the remain- 
der of this act. and the application of such 
provision to other persons or circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. : 


ADDITIONAL APPOINTMENTS IN OFFI- 
CERS' CORPS OF THE REGULAR ARMY 


The bill (S. 804) to authorize certain 
additional appointments in the Officers’ 
Corps of the Regular Army in initial 
grades not above the grade of captain 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other law, and irre- 
spective of vacancies, the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, is authorized to ap- 
point not to exceed 250 officers in the Officers’ 
Corps of the Regular Army in initial grades 
not above the grade of captain. The names 
of appointees may be placet in such posi- 
tions on the promotion list as the Secretary 
of War shall determine to be in the best 
interests of the Military Establishment, ex- 
cept that an appointee in a branch the offi- 
cers of which are not on the promotion lict 
may be credited for purposes of promotion 
with any number of years of service not in 
excess of the number required by law for 
promotion to the grade next above that in 
which the initial appointment is made, Any 
appointments under this act shall be made 
from commissioned officers serving in the 
armed forces during the present war who 
have demonstrated their professional quali- 
fications and leadership during such service. 
The foregoing authority shall expire 1 year 
subsequent to the date of the enactment of 
this act. 

Src. 2. The maximum authorized peace- 
time commissioned strength of the Regular 
Army is hereby increased by 250, and such 
increase in the maximum authorized peace- 
time commissioned strength shall be allo- 
cated among the various branches of the 
Regular Army in such proportions as the 
Secretary of War may prescribe. The ap- 
pointments authorized by this act may he 
made in any branch or branches of the Regu- 
lar Army regardless of the authorized peace- 
time commissioned strength of such branch 
or branches, but any appointments made in 
any branch above the increase allocated by 
the Secretary of War under this act shall not 
constitute a permanent increase in the au- 
thorized peacetime strength of that brar.ch. 
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SAFEGUARDING OF MILITARY 
INFORMATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 805) to insure further the mili- 
tary security of the United States by 
preventing disclosures of information se- 
cured through official sources, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Military Affairs with an amendment on 
page 1, line 4, after the word “or”, to 
insert “by virtue of his employment by 
any person, firm, or corporation per- 
forming services for the United States 
or”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whoever, by virtue 
of his employment by or performance of serv- 
ices for the United States or by virtue of his 
employment by any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion performing services for the United States 
or by virtue of his service in the armed forces 
of the United States, having obtained, or 
having had custody of, access to, or knowledge 
of (1) any information concerning tlie 
nature, preparation, or use of any code, 
eipher, or cryptographic or cryptanalytical 
system of the United States or any foreign 
government, or (2) any information concern- 
ing the design, construction, use, mainte- 
nance, or repair of any device, apparatus, or 
appliance used or prepared or planned for 
use by the United States or any foreign gov- 
ernment for cryptographic or cryptanalytic 
purpose, or (3) any material which has been, 
or purports to have been, prepared or trans- 
mitted in or by the use of any ccde, cipher, 
or cryptographic system of the United States 
or any foreign government, or (4) any in- 
formation concerning the cryptographic or 
cryptanalytic activities of the United States 
or any foreign government, or (5) any in- 
formation which has been or purports to 
have been derived from cryptanalysis of mes- 
sages transmitted by the United States or 
any foreign government, shall, without au- 
thorization by the head of the department or 
agency by which such person was employed or 
in which he performed services at the time 
when he had custody of or access to or ob- 
tained knowledge of the above-described in- 
formation or material, communicate, fur- 
nish, or transmit to another or publish any 
such information or material, shall be fined 
not more than $10,000, or imprisoned not 
more than 10 years, or both. Authorizations, 
as herein provided, shall be granted only in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by the 
President. 

Sec. 2. Whoever, by virtue of his employ- 
ment by or performance of services for any 
foreign government or by virtue of his serv- 
ice in the armed forces of any foreign govern- 
ment, having obtained, or having had cus- 
tody of, access to, or knowledge of (1) any 
information concerning the nature, prepara- 
tion, or use of any code, cipher, or crypto- 
graphic or cryptanalytical system of the 
United States, or (2) any information con- 
cerning the design, construction, use, main- 
tenance, or repair of any device, apparatus, 
or appliance used or prepared or planned for 
use by the United States for cryptographic or 
eryptanalytic purpose, or (3) any material 
which has been, or purports to have been, 
prepared or transmitted in or by the use of 
any code, cipher, or cryptographic system of 
the United States, or (4) any information 
concerning the cryptographic or cryptanalytic 
activities of the United States, or (5) any 
information which has been or purports to 
have been derived from cryptanalysis of mes- 
sages transmitted by the United States, shall 
without joint authorization by the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of War, and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy communicate, furnish, or 
transmit to another or publish any such in- 
formation or material, shall be fined not more 
than $10,000, or imprisoned not more than 
10 years, or both. 
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Sec. 3. The term “foreign government” as 
used herein includes any person or persons 
acting or purporting to act for or on behalf 
of any military or naval force, faction, party, 
department, agency, or bureau of or within 
a foreign country, or for or on behalf of any 
government or any person or persons pur- 
porting to act as a government within a for- 
eign country, whether or not such govern- 
ment is recognized by the United States. 

Sec. 4. (a) The term “cryptographic” as 
used herein includes any ccde, cipher, secret 
writing, deception, mechanical or electrical 
device, or other method used to disguise or 
conceal the meaning of any communication. 

(b) The term “‘cryptanalytic” as used here- 
in includes all methods of interception and 
all methods of obtaining information of the 
contents of cryptographic communication. * 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of this bill 
for the benefit of the Senate? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Does the Sen- 
ator wish an explanation of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. No; an explana- 
tion of the bill itself, 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The bill pro- 
vides for filling a gap in regard to the 
punishment of persons who may divulge 
military secrets. I presume the bill be- 
comes necessary because of the great 
number of radio communications, radio 
being used for the transmission vf codes. 
The bill is sponsored by Loth the Army 
and the Navy. It is a measure which is 
necessary in peacetime, but at the pres- 
ent time it is extremely necessary. 

The committee amendment provides 
for the inclusion of any person who, by 
virtue of his employment by any person, 
firm, or corporation performing services 
for the United States, comes into posses- 
sion of certain information or dealing 
with matters which should be deemed 
secret. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 392) for the relief of Nebraska 
Wesleyan University, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Claims, 
with amendments, on page 1, at the be- 
ginning of line 7, to strike out “its claim” 
and insert “all claims”; on page 2, line 
2, after. the name “Nebraska”, to insert 
“and its tenant, Herman Platt, of Fort 
Crook, Nebr.”; in line 3, after the word 
“the”, to strike out “sums” and insert 
“sum”; in the same line, after the words 
“sum of”, to strike out “$2,306.48 and 
$3,421.22” and insert “$5,727.70”; in line 
4, after the word “of”, to strike out “its” 
and insert “all”; and on page 2, line 11, 
after the word “upon”, to strike put 
“claimant’s” and insert “the univer- 
sity’s”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University, of Lincoln, Nebr., the sum 
of $16,000, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States as compensation 
for damage to its real estate described as west 
half of section 12, township 13, range 13, 
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in Sarpy County, Nebr:, consisting of approxi- 
mately 320 acres, more or less; to pay to Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University, of Lincoln, 
Nebr., and its tenant, Herman Platt, of Fort 
Crook, Nebr., the sum of $5,727.70, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States as compensation for crop damage in 
the years 1941 and 1942, respectively; all of 
which damages were caused by changes in the 
topography of land in connection with the 
construction of the Fort Crook aircraft as- 
sembly plant and testing fleld on the Fort 
Crook Military Reservation resulting in col- 
lection and discharge of water upon the uni- 
versity’s land and payment for which dam- 
ages has been refused by the United States 
and its agent: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University and Herman Platt.” 


CITY OF MEMPHIS, TENN., AND MEMPHIS 
PARK COMMISSION 


The bill (S. 176) for the relief of the 
city of Memphis, Tenn., and Memphis 
Park Commission was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any funds in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
city of Memphis, Tenn., and the Memphis 
Park Commission, the sum of $45,000, in full 
settlement of all claims against the Govern- 
ment of the United States for compensation 
for damages sustained by said city and its 
park commission on account of the destruc- 
tion of the building known as the Woman’s 
Building and its fixtures and equipment lo- 
cated in the fair grounds of said city by fire 
on January 19, 1943, occasioned by the negli- 
gence of agents and representatives of the 
United States Army, who, at the time, were in 
possession and control of said building, to- 
gether with a large portion of the Memphis 
Fair Grounds and improvements thereon, for 
use exclusively for the purposes of a mili- 
tary reservation under lease thereof by the 
city of Memphis to the United States, where- 
in, in effect, the United States agreed that 
it would restore the leased premises to the 
same condition as that existing at the time 
of entering upon the same in the event of 
the damage or destruction thereof occasioned 
by the negligence of the lessee: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


J. P. HARRIS 


The bill (H. R. 1353) for the relief of 
J. P. Harris was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
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ANNE LOACKER 


The bill (H. R. 1396) for the relief of 
Anne Loacker was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CIVILIAN PERSON- 
NEL FOR LOSS OF PERSONAL PROPERTY 
AT HONG KONG AND MANILA 


The bill (H. R. 990) to provide for the 
reimbursement of certain civilian per- 
sonnel for personal property lost as a 
result of the Japanese occupation of 
Hong Kong and Manila was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ANGELINA BOURBEAU 


The bill (H. R. 202) for the relief of 
Angelina Bourbeau was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


DEMPSEY INDUSTRIAL FURNACE 
CORPORATION 


The, bill (H. R. 201) for the relief of 
the Dempsey Industrial Furnace Corpo- 
ration was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MURRAY W. MORAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1707) for the relief of Murray 
W.. Moran, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with 
amendments, on page 1, line 5, after 
“Murray W.”, to insert “and Elsie P.”; in 
line 8, after “Murray W.” to insert “and 
Elsie P.”; and in line 9, after the words 
“loss of”, to strike out “his” and insert 
“their”. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of Murray W. and 
Elsie P. Moran.” 


DAVID B. SMITH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 209) for the relief of David B. 
Smith, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 6, after the words 
“sum of”, to strike out “$3,627.10” and 
insert “$2,067.10.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


MRS. WILMA LOUISE TOWNSEND 


The bill (H. R. 807) for the relief of 
Mrs. Wilma Louise Townsend was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

ST. VINCENT’S INFIRMARY AND DR. ALVIN 
W. STRAUSS 


The bill (H. R. 206) for the relief of 
St. Vincent’s Infirmary and Dr. Alvin W. 
Strauss was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

_ MRS. FREDA GULLIKSON 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (S. 567) for the relief of Mrs. Freda 
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Gullikson, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with amend- 
ments, on page 2, line 1, after the word 
“injury”, to insert “alleged to have 
been”; and on the same page, line 10, 
after the word “death”, to insert “Pro- 
vided, That no benefits hereunder shall 
accrue prior to the approval of this act.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions and 
limitations of sections 15 to 20, both inclu- 
sive, of the act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the per- 
formance of their duties, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended, are hereby waived in the case of 
Frederick H. Gullikson, formerly employed 
by the United States Indian Irrigation Serv- 
ice as a drag-line operator at the Fort 
Belknap Indian Agency, who died as a result 
of an injury alleged to have been sustained 
by him on May 18, 1940, in the course of 
such employment; and the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission is au- 
thorized and directed to consider and act 
upon any claim filed with the Commission 
within 1 year after the date of enactment 
of this act, by or on behalf of Mrs. Freda 
Gullikson, widow of the said Frederick H. 
Gullikson, for compensation or other benefits 
under the provisions of such act of Septem- 
ber 7, 1916, as amended, on account of such 
death: Provided, That no benefits hereunder 
shall accrue prior to the approval of this act, 


RAY L. SMITH 


The bill (H. R. 1079) for the relief of 
Ray L. Smith was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

GUS A. VANCE 

The bill (H. R. 1135) for the relief of 
Gus A. Vance was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

BENJAMIN D. LEWIS 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1983) for the relief of Benja- 
min+«D. Lewis, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment on page 1, line 9, after the 
word “who”, to insert “is alleged to have.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 2284) to eliminate the 
practice by subcontractors under cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee or cost-reimbursable 
contracts of the United States of paying 
fees or kick-backs was announced as next 
in order. 

-*Mr. CORDON and Mr. TAFT asked 
that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 2013) to extend for 1 
year the provisions of an act to promote 
the defense of the United States, ap- 
proved March 11, 1941, as amended, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, let the 
bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

That completes the calendar. 
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EXTENSION OF LEND-LEASE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
last bill called on the calendar, House 
bill 2013, provides for the extension of 
lend-lease. It is important that this 
proposed legislation be considered at the 
very earliest possible date. Therefore, 
inasmuch as we have completed the call 
of the calendar, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 176, House bill 2013. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 2013) to extend for a period of 1 
year an act to promote the defense of the 
United States, approved March 11, 1941, 
as amended. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
do not wish to take the floor away from 
the chairman of the Commiitee on For- 
eign Affairs or any of the majority mem- 
bers of the committee, if they wish to 
make a preliminary statement on the 
subject of the pending bill. On the other 
hand, I am obliged to leave the Chamber 
shortly, and I am anxious to make a 
statement of my own respecting this bill. 
If it is agreeable, I shall proceed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, that 
is entirely agreeable to me. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator collab- 
orated with us in the committee on the 
bill, and I am glad to have him make a 
statement. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
rise, from the minority side of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, to join 
in recommending the approval of the 
pending bill, which would extend lend- 
lease for another year, or for such shorter 
period as Congress may direct by con- 
current resolution. 

Lend-lease is an integrated part of the 
war effort of the United Nations. We 
could no more sensibly withdraw it in 
our own self-interest, pending conclusive 
victory, than we could withdraw our ar- 
mies or navies from the combat zones. 
Under lend-lease America has made a 
contribution of astronomical proportions 
to the common cause of the United Na- 
tions, a contribution the nature and ex- 
tent of which is without parallel in hu- 
man relations. From March 1941 to De- 
cember 1944 it amounted to $35,000,000,- 
000, offset by reverse lend-lease amount- 
ing to about $4,000,000,000. Theoretically 
it is returnable, or repayable in various 
forms and offsets; but actually few of us 
have any net illusions upon this score. 
The intermingling of United Nations’ re- 
sources in a common effort, and the ex- 
tent of the destruction of those resources 
in total global war makes a mathematical 
balance impossible. I therefore suggest 
that the incalculable importance of lend- 
lease is ever to be borne in mind when- 
ever and wherever America’s role in this 
war is measured. All-our allies have 
made great contributions to this common 
and triumphant effort, some of them 
equally incalculable in terms of human 
suffering and appalling devastation, 
which we have been spared. It would be 
impossible to put a cash estimate upon 
these precious human values. There- 
fore, any comparisons are invidious. I 
simply suggest, as we review lend-lease, 
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that in addition to our superbly heroic 
fighting sons on every battlefront be- 
neath the sun, we are entitled to count 
lend-lease as one of the magnificent 
American contributions to this common 
victory over the foes of civilization. 

Before I take my seat I wish to. clear 
up some popular misunderstandings re- 
garding lend-lease. It is no service to 
our mutual international relationship, 
upon the friendly maintenance of which 
the post-war hopes of America and the 
world depend, but on the contrary it is 
distinct disservice, for our people to 
nourish needless prejudices based upon 
erroneous conceptions which flow from 
groundless rumors and fantastic gossip, 
which are always cumulatively conta- 
gious in time of war. I shall revert to 
this phase of the problems before I con- 
clude. 

It is equally essential, Mr. President, 
that there be no misunderstandings at 
home or abroad; that lend-lease stops 
when hostilities cease; that- lend-lease is 
intended by the Congress to be exclu- 
sively an instrument of war; and that. it 
must not be used by our own adminis- 
trators, nor can such use be anticipated 
by our allies, for post-war relief, reha- 
bilitation, or reconstruction. The clearer 
this distinction is emphasized now the 
safer we shall all be,from tomorrow’s dis- 
appointments and tomorrow’s bitterness. 
The purpose of the pending bill is not 
only to extend lend-lease through the 
duration of hostilities but also to make 
textually clear. that it does not extend 
beyond hostilities except for liquidation 
purposes. I support the bill for both 
purposes and both objectives. 


Mr. President, the critically impor- 
tant part of the original 1941 Lend- 
Lease Act, in connection with the post- 
war problem, is section 3 (c). With its 
original dates changed pursuant to the 
terms of the pending renewal bill, section 
3 (c) reads as follows: 


(c) After June 30, 1946, or after the pas- 
sage of a concurrent resolution by the two 
Houses before June 30, 1946, which declares 
that the powers conferred by or pursuant 
to subsection (a) are no longer necessary 
to promote the defense of the United States, 
neither the President nor the head of any 
department or agency shall exercise any of 
the powers conferred by or pursuant to sub- 
section (a); except that until July 1, 1949, 
any of such powers may be exercised to the 
extent necessary to carry out a contract or 
agreement with such a foreign country made 
before July 1, 1946, or before the passage of 
such concurrent resolution, whichever is the 
earlier. 


Mr. President, in my view the intent of 
this language was clear, even though the 
construction placed upon it could be am- 
biguous. It did not and does not mean 
that lend-lease commitments for post- 
war uses can be made prior to the termi- 
nation of hostilities and then executed 
in a subsequent 3-year period. This 
subsequent 3-yéar period is provided 
solely as a period of liquidation for un- 
finished war contracts made solely for 
war purposes during the progress of the 
war. Lend-lease is an instrument of 
war and nothing else. It was not in- 
tended, it is not and it must not be al- 
lowed to become an instrument of post- 
war relief, rehabilitation, and recon- 
struction. 
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In passing House bill 2013, the pend- 
ing measure, the House took occasion 
further to nail down these limitations, 
in the following proviso which the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations has 
approved: 

Provided, however, That nothing in section 
3. (c) shall be construed to authorize the 
President to enter into or carry out any con- 
tract or agreement with a foreign govern- 
ment for post-war relief, post-war rehabili- 
tation, or post-war reconstruction— 


And so forth. This total proviso ought 
to leave no final room for doubt that 
lend-lease shall not be used, even in- 
directly, for post-war purposes. It is, 
of course, inevitable that some commod- 
ities have a dual use, both war and post- 
war. It is not meant that such com- 
modities shall be presently barred under 
lend-lease simply because they may 
have a use which extends over into the 
post-war period. That would defeat even 
the war purposes of the bill. But it is 
meant that in the assignment of lend- 
lease commodities our administrators 
shall use sound. judgment in. the alloca- 
tion of dual-purpose supplies, particu- 
larly as we approach the deadline when 
hostilities will cease, so that the con- 
gressional intent shall be scrupulously 
observed. 

Despite all the law we can write upon 
the subject, however, it is inevitable that 
the success of observance of the congres- 
sional intent is finally dependent upon 
the discretion of the Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration. Therefore, the attitudes and 
interpretations of Administrator Leo T. 
Crowley become of vital concern. Under 
such circumstances, I am glad to say that 
the testimony of Administrator Crowley 
has repeatedly demonstrated that he 
totally concurs in this expressed congres- 
sional intent, and that it is his repeatedly 
asserted purpose to live, so far as hu- 
manly possible, within the literal text of 
the law. But we cannot close our eyes 
to the fact that, despite every legislative 
precaution, we are finally at the mercy 
of the Administrator, checked solely by 
the vigilant use of our own appropriat- 
ing power. 

I am glad to assert that I have the 
greatest confidence in Administrator 
Crowley in this regard. He was asked 
many times, and in many different ways, 
in both the House hearings and the Sen- 
ate hearings on this bill, how he feels 
about his authority under the bill. He 
never failed to make the same unquali- 
fied answer. It may be summed up ih a 
quotation of his testimony at page 53 of 
the House hearings. Mr. Crowley said: 

I do not think we have any right to use 
lend-lease for post-war economic purposes. 


There has been considerable public 
discussion regarding the new lend-lease 
agreement with France. Mr. Crowley 
discussed this specifically in his testi- 
mony before the Senate committee. I 
think it discloses the right way in which 
Congress wants all lend-lease handled in 
this aspect. Therefore, I wish to read 
briefly from Mr. Crowley’s testimony on 
the French agreement, because I think 
it is significant, illuminating, and re- 
assuring. Mr. Crowley’s report to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
contained the following statement: 
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The basic purpose of the French agreement 
is to provide the supplies and services needed 
by France to mobilize and fully use her re- 
sources and manpower in the prosecution of 
the war. Eight French divisions and 300 
supporting units aggregating in all some 
225,000 men, in addition to a French air 
force of more than 16,000 men, equipped 
with lend-lease arms and other supplies, are 
now fighting into the heart of Germany. 


The Army and the Foreign Economic 
Administration have undertaken to fur- 
nish arms for an additional eight French 
divisions. Continental France, as we all 
know, is also an important base of Allied 
military operations. French ports, trans- 
portation facilities, and war industries, 
through reverse lend-lease, are playing 
a vital role in support of our fighting 
forces. Tires, tents, and other war sup- 
plies are being produced in French fac- 
tories and by French manpower under 
reverse lend-lease, and with the help of 
lend-lease France can furnish a far 
greater volume of reverse lend-lease 
which can further help to shorten the 
war. The French agreement protects 
the United States interests by determin- 
ing some of the obligations of France in 
advance of the war’s final conclusion. 
The French have agreed to pay for long- 
life supplies such as locomotives and 
freight cars which may have some resid- 
ual peacetime use. They have also 
agreed to pay for any supplies in the 
program which may be produced too late 
to be of use by the French in the war, 
and which are not more urgently needed 
by this country for other purposes. Thus 
the agreement provides for an orderly 
and efficient liquidation of the agreed 
supply program when the war actually 
ends, in a manner which helps to reduce 
our post-war surplus problem, our con- 
tract termination problems, and the 
waste of our materials and manpower. 
In addition, the agreement specifically 
reserves the right of the United States 
to withhold supplies whenever it is in our 
national interest to do so. 

I may say, Mr, President, that to my 
way of thinking that is the use of Mr. 
Crowley’s discretion in a fashion which 
Congress should approve because it im- 
plements the congressional intent upon 
which I have been endeavoring to put my 
great emphasis. \ 

I have also said, Mr. President, that 
real congressional control is through ap- 
propriations. It is at this point that the 
lend-lease program, it seems to me, be- 
comes much too vague. In the course 
of the conduct of the war, particularly 
in its earlier and more desperate stages, 
we resorted to many hasty legislative de- 
vices in providing arms for both our- 
selves and our allies. We made direct 
lend-lease appropriations, and we au- 
thorized transfers from other appropria- 
tions. As a result the balance sheet pre- 
sents a confused and often imponder- 
able contemplation. I want to call the 
attention of the Senate to some figures in 
this regard. 

I said a moment ago that Lend-Lease 
has spent a total of $36,000,000,000. 
Where did it come from: It came from 
a total of $28,000,000,000 in actual di- 
rect appropriations to the President for 
lend-lease purposes. It came, in addi- 
tion, from a total of $35,970,000,000 of 
transfers authorized from the appropri- 
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ations for the War Department, the Navy 
Department, and kindred war agencies of 
the Government. In other words, at the 
present time, with the war reaching its 
maximum tempo on the European front, 
although lend-lease up to the moment 
has expended only $36,000,000,000 it has 
had a total appropriation authorization 
of $64,000,000,000, and will presently 
make a request for additional direct ap- 
propriations. I repeat, Mr. President, 
that in the throes of the earlier crisis of 
the war it was probably necessary for 
some of this improvisation to occur. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will yield in a 
moment. It seems to me that we have 
now reached a point where we should 
need no longer to confront any such maze 
or conglomeration of fiscal mathematics. 

T yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Michigan has referred to the fact that 
direct appropriations to the President 
amount to approximately $28,000,000,000 
for lend-lease. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And that the addi- 
tional exchange or transfer from ma- 
terials abroad by the War and Navy De- 
partments to our allies would bring the 
total up to approximately $64,000,000,000. 
But, as a matter of fact, is it not true that 
the $28,000,000,000 has been largely ex- 
hausted, and only the difference between 
approximately $28,000,000,000 and $35,- 
000,000,000 has been used by way of trans- 
fer, so as to make the total available 
amount approximately $35,000,000,000 or 
$38,000,000,000? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That might be 
the net result of the mathematics, but I 
must say to the Senator from Kentucky 
in all candor that this method of ex- 
penditure is so interlocking and so in- 
volved that it is impossible for me to 
make a categorical reply to the Senator’s 
question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate that. 
Out of the total money appropriated for 
the purpose to which the Senator has re- 
ferred, and out of the total possible 
transfers of material in kind, a much 
larger amount could have been given by 
lend-lease to the allies than was given. 
My point is that I believe that the trans- 
ferable part of the $35,000,000,000 to 
which the Senator has referred consists 
of approximately the difference between 
$28,000,000,000 in cash and the $35,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That may be. 
The Senator will understand that I am 
not complaining against any direct addi- 
tional appropriations for lend-lease. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
what I am saying is that the time has 
passed when there should be unexpended 
authorizations of one kind or another, 
amounting to a net of approximately 
$28,000,000,000 floating around in a twi- 
light zone of loose uncertainty. There 
still may be flexibility, but there should 
be no longer any need of ambiguity as to 
our lend-lease commitments. We can- 
not reach that phase of the matter in this 
particular bill because this is merely an 
extension of the general basic lend-lease 
authority for another year. When ap- 
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propriations are sought under this ex- 
tension I hope the vigilant Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Senate will en- 
deavor to take some of the dubious 
elastic out of these blank checks upon 
the Public Treasury. X 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not’ understand how 
the Appropriations Committee can act 
as a check when already there has been 
appropriated more money than can pos- 
sibly be spent in the next 12 months. 
It seems to me that there should be put 


into this bill a cancelation of the pre- 


existing unused appropriation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
sympathize with my friend’s viewpoint in 
respect to this problem. But as I stated 
to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY], these expenditures are so in- 
terlocking in respect to previous trans- 
fers and to balances in direct appropria- 
tions that I would not feel free on the 
fioor of the Senate, in connection with 
this particular bill, to undertake a 
blanket denunciation of all the remain- 
ing power of transfer. But I repeat that 
when the next Lend-Lease request for a 
direct appropriation under this extension 
comes before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, it seems to me that the situation 
will clearly call for a most scrupulous sur- 
vey of all the direct and indirect resources 
which Lend-Lease enjoys. Inasmuch as 
the greatest burden on the lend-lease 
task will soon be relieved, I think that 
from now on we should be able to deal in 
far more specifically channeled funds. 

By way of illustration, I may add that 
we were told in the committee that upon 
the termination of hostilities in Europe 
the British lend-lease commitments for 
the subsequent 12 months will be only 
about one-half of what they were in the 
preceding year under full hostilities on 
both fronts. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. What are the ap- 
proximate figures? 

Mr, VANDENBERG. The British lend- 
lease during the past 12 months was ap- 
proximately $10,000,000,000. The con- 
templated amount. during the first year 
after the end of hostilities in Europe is 
approximately $5,000,000,000. 

This leads me, Mr. President, to what 
I believe to be a desperately important 
generalization. I am not meaning to 
say, for an instant, that the United 
States does not have an interest—even 
a self-interest—and an obligation in re- 
spect to relief, rehabilitation, and recon- 
struction in the external, post-war world. 
On the contrary, I accept a substantial 
responsibility in this aspect. I simply 
lay down what I believe to be the indis- 
pensable proposition that this is a con- 
templation which is separate from the 
war and distinct in itself; that our ex- 
ternal post-war budgets must not be con- 
fused with our war budgets; and that 
Congress must have a direct and con- 
scious opportunity to deal with external 
post-war relief, rehabilitation, and re- 
construction on their own independent 
merits. 

To this end, I respectfully suggest that 
the administration should prepare for 
us an over-all estimate of the total com- 
mitments which it eontemplates in this 
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post-war field. Instead of a reckless 
piece-meal process which deals from time 
to time with sectors of the problem—un- 
related to the problem as a whole—we 
should be able to judge each sector 
against the background of the whole. 
Otherwise we cannot act with prudence 
and foresight or with the elementary 
precaution which we owe to our own 
people. 

Let me indicate precisely what I mean. 
What will be asked of us in respect to 
U.N. R. R. A. within the foreseeable fu- 
ture—even though it be at best only a 
speculative guess? 

What will be asked of us for vividly 
necessary relief in places which U. N. 
R. R. A. does not reach? 

What will be asked of us in the lend- 
lease hang-over? 

What will be asked of us under the 
Bretton Woods agreements? 

What expenditures are contemplated 
in the great name of pan-American co- 
operation in the immediate years to 
come? 

What is our expected financial stake 
in various other international organiza- 
tions, present and prospective? 

What will be our expenditures in the 
rehabilitation of the Philippines—a chal- 
lenge which has a priority right-of-way? 
What Will be asked of us in respect to 
the expanded Export-Import Bank? 

What is contemplated by way of di- 
rect Government post-war credits to our 
Allied friends? 

This does not exhaust the list. It 
merely exemplifies the problem. I sub- 
mit that it is high time we tested this 
total prospectus against the available 
American resources which, in the midst 
of our own terrific post-war necessities, 
we can commit to these external pur- 
poses. This is not only due our own 
people; it is also due the world which 
otherwise may be misled into a reliance 
and an expectation which it is physically 
and fiscally impossible for us to fulfill. 
Such ultimate disappointments, such ul- 
timate disillusionments, shatter good 
will and damage international friend- 
ships. 

I suggest no intimation that we shall 
not do our full part in helping the United 
Nations to reconstruct a healthy, happy 
world. But I do suggest that we are 
neither big enough nor rich enough to 
become permanent almoner to the whole 
earth. I add that we face no such obli- 
gation, moral or otherwise, despite a ten- 
dency in some places, both at home and 
abroad, to assign us automatically to this 
role, almost as though we owed repara- 
tions to our allies in return for having 
made colossal contributions to their vic- 
tory. Ispeak in no spirit of complaint. I 
speak only in a spirit of candor which þe- 
lieves that our very precious interna- 
tional friendships will best survive the 
post-war strain if we frankly understand 
each other’s problems before they come 
to crisis. 

I favor this extension of the Lend- 
Lease Act as an indispensable link in our 
cooperation with our allies in the conduct 
of the war. But I say, in this connec- 
tion, that it is time we put our minds 
upon the total responsibilities that are 
accumulating for us in respect to future 
international expenditures. Our Joint 
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Congressional Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation has been wrestling for 
4 months with the stupendous internal 
problem which the Congress and the 
people of the United States will confront 
in respect to internal post-war expendi- 
tures and taxes. It is lost labor except as 
we are equally realistic in respect to our 
external obligations. Iam asking for an 
over-all estimate from our administra- 
tive authorities in respect to these ex- 
ternal post-war obligations. There is a 
bottom to every barrel, even America’s. 
There is a last straw which can break any 
camel’s back. A bankrupt America can 
be of no ultimate help to the world. The 
memory of our sweet generosity would be 
little consolation in the midst of our own 
insolvency. 

Mr. President, I said when I started 
that I wanted to disabuse the minds of 
Congress and the country in respect to 
some of the typical misconceptions which 
are abroad in the land regarding lend- 
lease. In spite of what may seem to be 
the rather critical attitude of my more 
recent remarks, I am reverting now to 
the proposition that so long as this war 
continues lend-lease is an utterly indis- 
pensable part of our common United Na- 
tions’ effort and we could no more refuse 
our approval to the pending extension of 
lend-lease than we could think of with- 
drawing our armies and navies from the 
combat. But lend-lease, inevitably, in 
an operation of this kind is the natural 
victim of many misunderstandings and 
misinterpretations. 

One of the most useful things that 
Administrator Crowley brought to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee was 
a running summary covering some of 
these misconceptions. I shall not take 
the time of the Senate to present the 
total analysis that Mr. Crowley brought 
us, but I desire to give the Senate a few 
typical examples which quite clearly 
demonstrate that we would do well to 
hunt the facts before we accept too read- 
ily some of the tales which circulate 
throughout the country. For example: 

It is widely rumored that our allies plan 
to use lend-lease materials in their export 
trade in competition with us when the war 
has ended. The rumor is heard in connec- 
tion with various types of goods, but is 
currently concentrated on aircraft. 


This is Mr. Crowley’s answer: 

We retain title to all lend-lease material 
that has not been lost, destroyed, or con- 
sumed. We shall determine whether we wish 
to move the material back to the United 
States, sell it, or otherwise dispose of it. We, 
therefore, control the post-war availability 
of such materials. 


In a word, our title is conclusive from 
start to finish, and there can be no man- 
handling of these commodities in the 
fashion indicated. 

Here is another story Mr. Crowley re- 
ports, and with which we are all more or 
less familiar: 

Americans who have stood in long lines 
in recent months to purchase cigarettes have 
sometimes heard the rumor that one reason 
for the cigarette shortage was the large num- 
ber furnished to other countries under lend- 
lease, 

This is Mr. Crowley’s reply: 

Our lend-lease exports of cigarettes in 1944 
required only about 144 percent of our pro- 
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duction during that period. Some of the 
cigarettes which we have lend-leased have 
gone to the French forces in Africa; the 
remainder have been furnished to British 
armed forces on various war fronts. No 
cigarettes have been supplied under lend- 
lease for civilians. For every cigarette which 
we lend-leased in 1944 we sent 26 to our 
armed forces abroad, and the people of this 
country smoked 55. 


Here is another rumor: 


There is a rumor current to the effect that 
the British charge us high rental costs for 
air fields in the British Isles. 


This is Mr. Crowley’s comment: 

* The British have built 133 airfields for 
us at a cost to themselves of $440,000,000 and 
have turned them over to us as reverse lend- 
lease without payment by us. The figures 
entered in the reverse lend-lease accounts 
represent actual cost to the British which 
are generally below costs for similar con- 
struction in this country. They maintain 
these fields, at a cost of many millions of 
dollars, and in addition have furnished to our 
air forces large quantities of goods, includ- 
ing 1,500,000 pounds of chemicals, 1,700,000 
hand and machine tools, 50,000 rubber tires, 
34,000 tubes for our air fleet, and ammuni- 
tion ranging from small-arms ammunition to 
2,000-pound blockbusters, 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tay- 
Lorin the chair). Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Maine? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. One of the items to 

which the Senator did not refer in con- 
nection with our obligations to foreign 
countries, which illustrates a rather curi- 
ous operation of lend-lease, was that 
while giving away some $36,000,000,000 
in lend-lease, we have incurred obli- 
gations for the many supplies we have 
secured abroad, so that as of September 
30, 1944, according to the report of the 
Department of Commerce, the United 
States owes $6,000,000,000 in short-term 
obligations to foreign countries which is 
immediately available on call against us. 
That is a very substantial item. As off- 
setting that, we have less than $500,000,- 
000 of obligations they owe to us. The 
result is that the balance owed by us 
abroad, so far as I know, is not taken 
into account in any other figures which 
the Senator has given, or in any of the 
ordinary discussions of this question. 
- Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his comment. I have no doubt, 
as I indicated in my previous observa- 
tions, that there are many exhibits of a 
kindred nature which should all be 
brought together in one over-all survey 
to show the Congress what is in total 
contemplation by way of post-war obli- 
gations which we must confront in behalf 
of our allies. 

No one would wish to be niggardly 
about the matter, every one of us wants 
America to do its full share, but some- 
where, somehow, sometime, there must 
be a recognition of the fundamental 
proposition, as I have said before, that 
there is a limit even to American re- 
sources. I submit to the administration 
and its leaders that we are entitled to 
this over-all survey of our contemplated 
obligations before we are asked to make 
any of the obligations. 
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Mr. BREWSTER. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. VANDENBERG, I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The conclusion 
drawn by a'most competent authority in 
Fortune magazine was that whereas we 
started the war with two-thirds of the 
free gold of the world, at the present 
time, as a result of the operation of vari- 
ous factors, we have approximately two- 
fifths of the free gold of the world, which 
indicates a very marked decline in our 
position as a creditor nation. I speak of 
this because constantly in our discussions 
we are told we are the greatest creditor 
nation in the world, That is still con- 
stantly reiterated. As a matter of fact, 
we are one of the greatest debtor nations 
in the world, unless we figure that we can 
charge up lend-lease, and I take it no one 
seriously contemplates that we carry that 
as a substantial asset on our books, aside 
from what material items may be re- 
turned. Aside from such items, in bal- 
ances to the world we owe $6,000,000,000 
on short-term balances at the present 
time. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I again thank 
the Senator, and I again say that his re- 
marks are directly in line with the basic 
inquiry which I submit to the manage- 
ment of this Government this afternoon. 
It is not enough that piecemeal demands 
should come down to us in respect to our 
post-war obligations. No Senator, on 
his responsibility to the American people, 
can make a sound judgment respecting 
any piecemeal request for external aid 
except as he can measure it against the 
total request that is to be made of us on 
all fronts and in all aspects, and until 
that is done, I submit, Mr. President, it 
is impossible for us to respond to our ob- 
ligations to our own American people, or 
to deal with our allies on any basis which 
gives them any right of dependable ex- 
pectation for tomorrow and the day after. 

I shall not burden the Senate with any 
more of Mr. Crowley’s exhibits respecting 
what he calls Fiction versus Fact. I 
have simply read enough to indicate that 
his report to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations is a gold mine in regard to this 
phase of the problem, I recommend to 
any Senator a study of Mr. Crowley’s 
chapter entitled “Fiction versus Fact,” 
in his report to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, before too much credence 
is placed on some of the stories which are 
heard regarding the maladministra- 
tion of lend-lease. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I have total confidence that if it 
is humanly possible for one administra- 
tor to avoid maladministration, Myr. 
Crowley will do it. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to con- 
clude. My chief reason for rising was, 
first, to indicate my total belief that an 
extension of lend-lease is absolutely in- 
dispensable to the war effort, and should 
be made without cavil or equivocation. 

Then I wanted to make the point very 
plainly that it is the intention of Con- 
gress that lend-lease shall stop when the 
war ends and shall not be used, directly 
or indirectly, for relief, rehabilitation, or 
reconstruction. Then I desired to make 
the point that the prevailing loose 
method of making funds available for 
lend-lease is entirely out of character 
and countenance at the present stage of 
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the war proceedings, and that.we should 
have far more intimate and accurate 
control over the funds made available to 
lend-lease. 

Finally, I wanted to make this over-all 
point, which I do not think can be too 
greatly emphasized, that precisely in the 
same spirit in which the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation is now attempting to anticipate 
the over-all internal financial picture of 
the United States for the next few years 
to come, I think it is equally essential, 
even more so, that we should have a 
similar over-all survey of the obligations 
which are contemplated in the external 
field. 

I say again, Mr. President, this sug- 
gests no lack of earnest purpose to take 
our full place and do our full part in con- 
tinuing the international cooperation 
with our dependable friends—I should 
like to underline those words—in an in- 
terdependent post-war world. It inti- 
mates no disposition to close our eyes to 
obligations which we shall assume and 
share with the other United Nations in 
aiding stricken allies to rise again from 
the bitter ashes of the cruel calamities 
they have intimately suffered in this bru- 
tal war. It has no thought of attempting 
to ignore the call of the humanities or 
intelligent self-interest which, from our 
own standpoint, indispensably require 
the speediest possible restitution of in- 
ternational stabilities. I hope we may 
fully help our deserving friends to help 
I agree with the distin- 

guished Secretary of State when he 
warns that the post-war challenge to the 
United Nations is a challenge on many 
different fronts and that appropriate 
collective action must be integrated on 
all of them. 

Iam only asserting that we, too, have a 
desperately difficult American post-war 
problem of our own to which our re- 
sources must be primarily dedicated; 
that the admonition of Holy Writ is un- 
escapable, “If any provideth not for his 
own and specially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith and is 
worse than an infidel”; that there are 
limits to the external. post-war burdens 
which our people can carry; and that it 
is only elementary prudence for this 
Government to give the Congress an 

' over-all survey and summary of what is 
presently in contemplation lest we im- 
providently err in dealing with the prob- 
lem on a piecemeal basis. 

Mr. President, I conclude as I began. 
T favor another extension of the Lend- 
Lease Act as an indispensable military 
factor in the triumph of the United Na- 
tions upon every fighting front where 
their irresistible battle banners have 
been unfurled. I favor rigidly confining 
lend-lease to its statutory character, 
namely, an instrumentality of war which 
ceases to function when hostilities have 
stopped. I favor a completely separated 
budget to handle our post-war relation- 
ship with our external battle comrades 
of today and our peacetime friends of 
tomorrow. I hope for an early over-all 
. survey of these prospective obligations 
lest we over-commit our own resources in 
haphazard, piecemeal programs, and 
lest we thus unwittingly invite insolvency 
at home and disillusionment abroad. 
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And Mr, President, in great humility 
may I say this final word before I take 
my seat, inasmuch as this is probably one 
of my last opportunities to speak before 
a great adventure which impends? Iam 
leaving shortly for an unsought assign- 
ment at the San Francisco Conference 
where organized humanity confronts the 
grave responsibility of answering the 
yearnings of a war-torn world which 
prays in many tongues at countless 
hearthstones for a dependable formula 
that shall dissipate the scourge of war 
forever. I hope that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Texas and I may 
be able to bring back to our colleagues, 
at no too distant date, a treaty of salva- 
tion which may deserve their approval in 
the name of enlightened American self- 
interest’ and for the sake of a happier 
world where peace with justice may bless 
free men. Despite the obstacles which 
rise to jeopardize our course, despite! 
temporary discouragements which fade 
in potency when weighed against the 
mighty end in view, we must persevere 
for organized peace. I could not leave 
without this pledge to you that I shall 
devote every effort within my power to 
reach this precious goal for which our 
bravest soldier-sons have died all round 
this sorrowing globe. I could not leave 
without asking for your constant prayers. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Michigan a 
question. Did the Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration make any estimate of how much 
more material would be shipped abroad 
altogether, and how much of that would 
be after the end of the German war? 
Was any estimate submitted by the Lend- 
Lease Administration of the program 
which the Senator says should be coordi- 
nated and presented as a whole? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The only infor- 
formation on that subject which I recall 
is that which I gave the Senate, I think 
when the able Senator from Ohio was 
out of the Chamber. 

Mr. TAFT. I will state why I was out 
in the Chamber. 
tremendous importance. It was brought 
up without any notice to the Senate. I 
do not think it ought to be passed teday, 
and I went out in order to try to dig up 
the material I have collected in connec- 
tion with the measure. I greatly regret 
that I was not able to hear the beginning 
of the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am sure the 
Senator from Ohio will understand that 
I was not complaining or criticizing him 
for his temporary absence, because his 
faithful fidelity to his floor responsi- 
bilities are a familiar legend. What I 
was about to say was that in the Sena- 
tor’s absence I indicated the only con- 
crete exhibit which I think bears upon 
the Senator’s question, and that is this: 
Mr. Crowley was asked about the rela- 
tionship in the case of British lend-lease 
between the sum total for last year and 
the prospective total for the first year 
after hostilities conclude in Germany. I 
suppose that comparison of figures would 
answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. TAFT. Approximately, yes. 

Mr, VANDENBERG. The approxi- 
mate answer is that the British lend- 
lease during the last 12 months was $10,- 
000,000,000. The contemplated British 
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lend-lease during the first year after the 
conclusion of hostilities in Europe is $5,- 
000,000,000. 

Mr. TAFT. But in addition to that 
we have entered into an agreement with 
France for two and one-half billion dol- 
lars, all of which now will probably be 
delivered after the end of the German 
war. Is there a total somewhere? That 
is what I was waiting for. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In the Sena- 
tor’s absence, if I may refer timidly to 
that factor once more, I read the French 
agreement, because I think it fairly well 
indicates the effort Mr. Crowley is mak- 
ing to protect the precise point the 
Senator from Ohio has in view. I think 
the Senator will find that under the 
terms of the French agreement the 
situation is in our control every minute of 
the time, and that the French are obli- 
gated to pay for any post-war utility 
which hangs over commodities with a 
dual purpose which go to France prior to 
the termination of hostilities. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes, but I may point out 
to the Senator that the agreement to 
pay during a period of 20 years is not 
really an agreement to pay, it is an 
agreement that we make a loan to 
France, a post-war loan, which is a part 
of the program to which the Senator has 
referred which should be included in any 
over-all estimate of what we are going to 
lend foreign countries after the war. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I agree with the 
Senator from Ohio completely. He can- 
not have any quarrel with me whatever 
in the desire for every bit of this in- 
formation which bears upon our post- 
war obligation. That is the whole pur- 
pose of my presentation of the subject 
today. é 

Mr. TAFT. I agree 100 percent with 
everything the Senator has said as to 
the necessity particularly of an over-all 
statement of how much we are going to 
lend to the rest of the world after this 
war, because I think such loans are gifts, 
or probably will be gifts, and it seems , 
to me that before we pass the bill we 
have a right to a comprehensive state- 
ment of what this lending program is 
and how much it will involve. What I 
was trying to find out was whether there 
was any over-all estimate of how much 
money is going out under lend-lease. So 
far as we know, the appropriations are 
unlimited, so we have no further control 
when the bill is passed over how much 
we are going to lend foreign countries 
altogether after the ist of July, assum- 
ing the German war ends before that 
time. Is there any over-all estimate of 
that kind presented to the Senate? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
do not want to rob the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee of its prerogative in 
presenting its own bill from the major- 
ity side of the Senate. I can only say for 
myself that the figures in respect to spe- 
cific appropriations and the fiscal bal- 
ance sheet were not of specific concern 
in respect to the mere extension for 1 
year of a basic lend-lease authority. 
What I have said in respect to that ex- 
tension is that I deeply hope that þe- 
fore any additional appropriations are 
made the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee will vigilantly explore every penny 
of the already overhanging unexpended | 
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balances before anything is added to the 
sum total. 

Mr. TAFT. What concerns me is the 
amendment of the act wherein the House 
undertook to place a limit on post-war 
lending. The language is: 

Provided, however, That nothing in ‘sec- 
tion 3 (c) shall be construed to authorize 
the President to enter into or carry out any 
contract or agreement with a foreign gov- 
ernment for post-war relief, post-war rehabil- 
itation, or post-war reconstruction; except— 


And it seems to me that the exception 
absolutely kills the amendment— 
except that a contract or agreement entered 
into in accordance with this act in which 
the United States undertakes to furnish to a 
foreign government defense articles, serv- 
ices, or information for use in the prosecu- 
tion of the present war and which provides 
for the disposition, on terms and conditions 
of sale prescribed by the President, of any 
such defense articles, services, or information 
after the President determines they are no 
longer necessary for use by such government 
in promoting the defense of the United States 
shall not be deemed to be for post-war re- 
lief, post-war rehabilitation, or post-war re- 
construction. 


The efiect of that, it seems to me, 
nullifies the exception. In effect it says 
that if the President makes the lend- 
lease agreement before the war ends, he 
may lend to the foreign nation whatever 
is not delivered at the time the war ends. 
The Senator says that we retain control. 
The President retains control. The 
Congress does-not retain control, Con- 
gress gives the President the power, and 
it seems to me that the President may 
proceed to lend in indefinite amounts, if 
the contract is signed beforehand. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. All I can give 
the Senator is Mr.Crowley’s explanation 
of the second proviso in the House 
amendment. Mr. Crowley’s statement 
reads as follows: 

The purpose of this second provision is to 
permit the orderly and efficient liquidation 

-of war supply contracts with foreign govern- 
ments as contemplated by section 3 (c) as 
originally enacted, through the purchase by 
foreign governments, for cash or on credit, 
of such supplies as may not be produced or 
delivered in time to be of use in the war. 
It would continue to permit the making and 
carrying out of war surplus agreements such 
as that recently concluded with the French 
Government, 


It is perfectly obvious from that state- 
ment that it may involve post-war French 
credits; but they must be identified, and 
they must be made the subject of direct 
post-war contracts. That is the pur- 
pose of the House provision. They can- 
not be hidden under a general lend-lease 
grant. 

Mr. TAFT. However, the effect of the 
French agreement is such that I doubt 
whether any of the $2,500,000,000 will 
reach them before the end of the Ger- 
man war. it seems to me that that ter- 
minates all justification for sending it, 
and it becomes immediately a post-war 
loan. In fact, I believe it is contem- 
plated as a post-war loan. I have no 
doubt of it. I think it was so interpreted 
by the newspapers. For Mr. Crowley to 
say, “I am not using this for post-war 
loans,” at the same time that he is using 

it for post-war loans, it seems to me is a 
' direct contradiction of terms as to how 
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the power is to be used, now that it is 
being extended. 

I do not understand the business of 
making a contract for a year to send 
$5,500,000,000 to England, for example. 
Whatever is not delivered when the war 
ends, the President may lend to them, 
obviously for post-war purposes. Cer- 
tainly there is no war purpose to be 
served by delivering any goods after the 
war is over. That cannot possibly be for 
war purposes. Yet we say that the Pres- 
ident may lend such material to France, 
or to any other nation, after the war is 
over. We say that it is not for post-war 
purposes; but, obviously, it is for post- 
war purposes. I cannot vote for the bill 
unless it is amended, because I think it 
is a foreign-lending bill, covering the 
post-war period. What I should really 
like to have is an opportunity to present 
an amendment along that line, to stop 
all export of goods under lend-lease 
agreements when the war ends, unless we 
thereafter enact some kind of a lending 
law to lend money to foreign countries. 
I believe we shall have to lend money to 
foreign countries; but this provision is 
wide open. I believe that when we pro- 
pose to lend money to foreign countries, 
we ought strictly to limit the amount. 
We ought to decide how much we are 
going to lend the first year after the war, 
and place a limitation upon it in the 
statute. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a final observation regard- 
ing the Senator’s last statement. I to- 
tally agree with his demand for the most 
intimate specifications in regard to for- 
eign loans and foreign.expenditures, and 
the foreign shipment of American re- 
sources. I do not believe that he is justi- 
fied in saying that there is any purpose, 
at least on the part of Administrator 
Crowley and the Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion, to ship 1 pound of post-war com- 
modities after the completion of hostili- 
ties, except as there may be some com- 
modity involved which has been pre- 
viously committed for shipment, and 
which it is to our greater advantage to 
ship than to scrap here at home. If an 
effort was ever made in a committee to 
nail down an administrator in respect to 
his purposes, it was in both the House 
and the Senate committees in respect to 
Mr. Crowley. I consider Mr. Crowley to 
be not only an hororable man, but a 
highly dependable administrator, with a 
very enviable record in the public service. 
I believe that Mr. Crowley intends to stop 
lend-lease when the war ends, and that 
the only commodities involved in any 
post-war consideration will be those 
which are still hanging over for ship- 
ment, those which have been’ previously 
committed for war purposes, but which 
may ultimately serve the dual purpose of 
a post-war peacetime use. In respect to 
that use, the purpose of the French 
agreement, as I understand it, and as I 
understand Mr, Crowley, is to put that 
residual value into the form of a post- 
war payable contract. Whether it is 
ever going to be paid, I do not know. I 
agree that that is a part of the general 
inventory which we ought to have in re- 
spect to our post-war obligations. But, 
so far as the basic fact is concerned, I 
do not believe there 1s power enough on 
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earth to cause Administrator Crowley to 
make post-war shipments of post-war 
commodities; under lend-lease, to any 
nation in the world. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, let me read 
the French agreement: 


These long-life articles— 


Mentioning locomotives, railroad ties, 
merchant ships, harbor water craft, fish- 
ing fleets, inland water craft, metal- 
working machinery, industrial equip- 
ment, and machinery for mines, totaling 
$900,000,000— 
are being furnished under section 3 (c). of 
the Lend-Lease Act, and are put on these 
terms because, while they have an important 
and useful part to play in the war, a large 
part of their usefulness may also serve post- 
war purposes. Under the agreement produc- 
tion and delivery will not have to stop on 
thes? goods even though the war should end 
before they were finished. The French agree 
to take and pay for such goods and the 
United States Government can proceed with 
an orderly liquidation of the lend-lease con- 
tracts in the manner provided for under sec- 
tion 3 (c) of the Lend-Lease Act, The pro- 
gram for long-life equipment of this char- 
acter is subject to substantially the same 
limitations as apply to schedule 1. 


I think the French fully expect to get 
all that material. I have no doubt that 
they do; and I believe that if we do not 
give it to them we shall be falling down 
in a moral obligation. I think that is 
the whole basis of the French agreement, 
no matter what Mr. Crowley’s policy 
may be. A 

Mr. LANGER. Mr, President, I wish 
to tell the distinguished senior Senator 
from Michigan that I believe I speak the 
feelings of every Member of the Senate 
in telling him that I hope that he and 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas (Mi. CONNALLY] will have a very 
happy and successful journey to San 
Francisco. We feel confident that he 
and the senior Senator from Texas will 
do a very fine job. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Iam grateful to 
the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. I am sure that the 
Senator will take with him what he asked 
for a few moments ago, namely, not only 
the prayers of Members of the Senate 
but also the prayers of mothers and 
fathers all over the United States, if not 
all over the entire world. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, tam very 
glad to echo the words just spoken by 
the senior Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Lancer] in presenting my cordial 
greetings and assurances of affection and 
confidence to the Senator from Michigan 
on the trip to San Francisco which he 
is about to take. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a year 
ago I was the only Senator on this floor 
who voted against the extension of lend- 
lease. I have been very proud of that 
vote, inasmuch as it affected not only 
the entire country but, particularly, also 
the State of North Dakota. Nothing 
which has occurred has convinced me 
more of the correctness of my action in 
that respect than what happened in the 
Senate earlier today when the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. REED] introduced his resolution. I 
wish to say before I read it that I shall 
welcome interruptions; I shall be glad 
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to have Senators interrupt me at any 
time while I am addressing the Senate 
to request me to yield for any questions. 
I wish to say further, Mr. President, that 
I do not believe any man upon this floor 
who is representing agriculture should 
leave just now, at least, for a little while, 
while some of the other Members of the 
Senate may ask questions relative to this 
particular point. 

This morning the junior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. REED] introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


7 Whereas some 2,000 country elevators es- 

sential to the marketing of wheat, corn, cats, 
sorghum grains, et cetera, in the States of 
Montana, Minnesota, Kansas, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
and Texas— 


I may add, Mr. President, that the res- 
olution omits listing a number of other 
States, such as Illinois and Wisconsin— 


are filled with grain and are closed down 
through inability to get railroad cars for out- 
bound shipments of grain now on hand and 
thereby depriving the farmer of his only 
method of moving his crop; and 

Whereas flour mills throughout the States 
named are either clesed or operating part 
time because of insufficient freight-car sup- 
ply to move wheat inbound from country 
elevators or flour inbound from the mills in- 
cluding the filling of contracts for flour for 
the armed forces; and 

Whereas some millions of bushels of .sor- 
ghum grain have been piled on the ground 
on farms in Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas 
since being harvested last October and No- 
vember becaus2 of lack of freight cars to 
move the harvested grain; much of such 
grain has deteriorated and is now deteriorat- 
ing; 

Whereas in the important corn producing 
States of Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Kansas, and others, the corn crop 
of 1944 was harvested under weather con- 
ditions which left scores of millions cf 
bushels of corn with a moisture content 
above the limit permitted for commercial 
corn marketing, thereby subjecting such 
corn to rapid deterioration. Millions of 
bushels have deteriorated and millions of 
bushels are now deteriorating because of the 
inability of country shippers to obtain freight 
cars necessary for the movement of this 
grain to prima:y markets and processing 
mills where special drying facilities are 
found; and 

Whereas in all the grain States of the 
West business is partly paralyzed. 


That is what the distinguished junior 
Senator from Kansas had in his resolu- 
tion— 

Farmers, millers, marketers, and others 
are suffering heavy financial losses because 
of a totally inadequate freight-car supply to 
meet the requirements of that section for 
movement of grain already produced; and 

Whereas this condition has now obtained 
for a longer period than for any previous 
harvesting pericd and with no signs of im- 
provement adequate to meet the situation; 
and 

Whereas a most representative conference 
of the grain producers, country elevators, ter- 
minal elevators, grain markets, and millers 
met at Kansas City on March 22— 


Nearly a month ago, Mr. President— 


and set out clearly and at length this condi- 
tion and prepared a petition to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Office of 
Defense Transportation, and the Association 
of American Railroads asking for substantial 
relief; and 
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Whereas the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission failed to give the matter adequate 
consideration and failed to take any action 
in the way of relieving the situation; the 
Office of Defense Transportation went further 
and scornfully rejected the prayer of the 
Kansas City grain conference on March 22, 
for relief; and 

Whereas the Association of American Rail- 
roads has not corrected the flagrant disloca- 
tion of the grain car supply to which at- 
tention has been repeatedly called over a 
period of several months: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce of the Senate or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized and directed to promptly institute a 
thorough investigation into all phases of this 
situation, to investigate all factors contrib- 
uting to, and continuing this condition to 
the great financial loss of the grain States 
and imperiling the Nation’s supply of food 
and feed grains necessary for our national 
welfare and endangering the production of 
sufficient materials. for supplying the armed 
forces with bread, and to report its findings 
as carly as practicable with such recommen- 
dations as it finds proper and necessary to 
correct existing conditions and prevent re- 
currence in the future. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. In connection with the 
resolution submitted by the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Reep], I may say that 
for a generation farsighted-and patri- 
otic Americans have foreseen the possible 
situation in which America might find 
herself in time of war, because of a 
break-down in transportation in the 
midwestern area of the country. Some 
have urged the adoption of a method by 
which grain could be moved, namely, the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
Yet, opponents of the seaway, including 
certain eastern railroads, eastern utility 
companies, and others who have made a 
fortune for generations in the handling 
of grain at elevators and in the trans- 
portation of grain, Lave been sufficiently 
powerful to bring about the situation in 
which America now finds herself. 

My. President; the welfare of our coun- 
try comes ahead of unwarranted profits 
on the part of a small group of men who 
have brought about the deplorable trans- 
portation condition which now exists, 
If the St. Lawrence seaway had been con- 
structed, not only could grain now be 
moved from western areas to east coast 
ports, or to other ports of the world, but 
it could be moved at a cost of approxi- 
mately 8 cents a bushel. I hope the Con- 
gress will take cognizance of that fact 
and not lose any time in authorizing the 
construction of this great waterway 
which would connect our midwest areas 
with all the ports of the world, and put 
an end to the condition which now exists 
with respect to many of our transporta- 
tion difficulties. 

We do not know how long this war will 
last, or when the next one will begin. 
However, I hope we shail have sense 
enough not to continue to allow a group 
of selfish opponents of the great St. 
Lawrence waterway project to continue 
in their obstinate, selfish opposition to 
the waterway. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 
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Mr. BUTLER. I did not happen to be 
present when the resolution was pre- 
sented by the junior Senator from Kan- 
sas and read, so I was happy to have the 
Senator from North Dakota read it. 

The resolution presents a view of the 
situation about which perhaps few Mem- 
bers of the Senate have had an oppor- 
tunity to know. To those of us who 
come from that section of the United 


_States where, when we have a crop we 


have it in abundance, as has been evi- 
denced in the past several years, the sit- 
uation is really tragic. 

What the Senator from Vermont kas 
said with regard to building the St. Law- 
rence seaway may be correct. The con- 
struction of the seaway might prove to 
be a solution of much of our transporta- 
tion difficulties in the future. I think I 
have a practical suggestion for those who 
are interested in helping to solve the sit- 
uation. We are at war. The relief for 
which we pray must come soon if it is to 
do any good to those of us who are con- 
fronted with the present situation. 

The railroads of the country have done 
a marvelous job in handling traffic forced 
over their lines during the present war 
emergency. I wish to commend them 
for the work which they have done. It 
has been accomplished under great dif- 
culties. They are still struggling in order 
to do the work. But during the past 
week a situation has developed which I. 
wish to mention in connection with the- 
subject now under consideration. 

A contract was let for the construction 
of igloos at a naval depot. They are to 
be constructed of concrete at Hastings, 
Nebr. The cost of the construction will 
total many thousand dollars. The igloos 
would be used for the storage of muni- 
tions, which may be needed at some 
time in the future. The contract calls 
for the use of approximately 200,000 bar- 
rels of cement, which, at an average load 
of 40 tons to a car, would fill approxi- 
mately 5,000 railroad cars. Senators may 
wonder why 5,600 cars are needed to 
handle the cement. According to the 
conception of many persons, certgin cars 
are built for handling cement only; but, 
as a matter of fact, grain shippers in 
that area are now shipping grain in ce- 
ment cars because of their inability to 
obtain cars of the usual construction. 
When I was in the West a few days ago 
I saw shelled corn being shipped in open 
cars covered with tarpaulins. I saw stocix 
cars With the spaces between the side 
boards filled with lumber and lined with 
paper. They were used for the shipment 
of grain. 

Mr. President, the railroads are doing 
a wonderful job. Those of us who give 
business to the railroads have cooperated 
with them in every way we could. 

In letting a contract for the extension 
of the naval depot to which I have re- 
ferred 5,000 cars were called for. One 
cement plant is located within about 50 
miles of the site of construction, and 
another within approximately 100 miles. 
The 200,900 barrels of cement which will 
be needed will be hauled from very dis- 
tant points. I know that those charged 
with the transportation of the cement 
wonder how they wijl perform the work 
in addition to everything else which they 
are asked todo. A request was made that 
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the contract be amended so as to allow 
the delivery of cement and materials 
from a nearby point by truck instead of 
by cars. By following that procedure, 
the railroad cars which would otherwise 
be used could be diverted to relieve the 
situation in respect to the transportation 
of grain. 

We are quite proud of the record of 
labor, farmers, and the railroads in 
Nebraska. Not one single strike has oc- 
curred in a war industry in the State of 
Nebraska. I hope there are other States 
which can claim a similar record, but 
unfortunately there are some which can- 
not. In Nebraska we wish to cooperate 
with the war effort 100 percent, and we 
want the various departments of Gov- 
ernment also to cooperate with the war 
effort. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives when Mr. Crowley testi- 
fied. As the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] said a moment 
ago the railroads have done a magnifi- 
cent job. The trouble has been, how- 
ever, that they have not had sufficient 
equipment. Lend-lease has sent boxcars 
and locomotives and also farm ma- 
chinery, as the testimony of Mr. Crowley 
himself shows, to other countries. 

I might say that I myself investigated 
conditions in my State, and I found that 
under lend-lease in 6 weeks last year 
during July. and August 566 rubber-tired 
tractors and 366 rubber-tired combines 
were sent into Canada through the one 
little town of Portal, N. Dak., a small port 
of entry, and that at the very time when 
the farmers of North Dakota were beg- 
ging for tractors and combines and 
plows and other kinds of farm machinery, 
but could not get it. Today I have the 
report of Mr. Crowley showing how 
much of it went to other countries and 
the reason for sending it there. 

What is the situation today because 
of the fact that railroad cars and loco- 
motives are not available? I have a 
telegram from Rock Lake, N. Dak., which 
reads—I may say that all the telegrams 
I shall read are addressed to me: 

We haven't received any boxcars since 
March 19. We need boxcars badly. 


OSBORNE MCMILLAN ELEVATOR CO., 
C. A. OLSON. 


Here is a telegram from Gladstone, 
N. Dak., which reads: 


We received no cars this last week. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR Co, 


In a little while I shall read the record. 
Here is a telegram from the Interna- 
tional Elevator Co., a large concern at 
Lana, N. Dak.: | 
One boxcar last week. 
INTERNATIONAL ELEVATOR Co. 


Here is a telegram from Geneseo, 
N. Dak.: i 
Retel received one boxcar first week of 
April. 
OSBORNE MCMILLAN ELEVATOR Co. 


Here is a telegram from Sutton, 
N. Dak.: 

Our elevator 1s badly in need of boxcars. 
Last week we received two cars. Elevator 
blocked. 

SUTTON Farirns UNION GRAIN Co. 
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Here is one from Ekelson, N. Dak.: 
received no cars last year. One car this 
morning. Five since the first of the year. 

URBANA FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR. 


Here is one from Makoti, N. Dak.: 
Fifty percent of wheat still on farms. 
Urge you use your influence to get more 
cars for month west. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


Here is one from Temvik, N. Dak: 
Received 1 car last week. Have received 
only 13 cars since the Ist of January. 
TEMVIK FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


Temvik is right in the heart of the 
grain-growing section. 
Here is one from Loraine, N. Dak.: 


Loaded two cars with grain last week. 
HURLEY FARMERS Co-Op ELEVATOR Co. 


Here is another 
Loraine: 


Received one car last week. 
INTERNATIONAL ELEVATOR CO. 


Here is a telegram from Overly, N. 
Dak.: 
We received one boxcar past week. 
Overty Co-Op ELEVATOR Co. 
Here is a telegram from Hazelton, N. 
Dak.: 


Received two boxcars. 
April 7. 


telegram from 


One April 2, one 


OCCIDENT ELEVATOR Co. 


Hazelton is also in the heart of the 
grain producing section. 
Here is a telegram from Wolford, N. 
Dak.: 
Received one boxcar during week. 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR: CO, 


Here is one from Heimdal, N. Dak.: 


Had one boxcar last week. Situation bad, 
Equiry FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


Here is one from Roth, N. Dak.: 


No boxcars received first week in April. 
RorH FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR. 


Here is one from Alice, N. Dak.: 


Received two grain cars last week. 
PEAVEY ELEVATORS. 


Here is one from Binford, N. Dak.: 


No boxcars received since March 24. 
PEAVEY ELEVATORS. 


March 24 was nearly a month ago. 
Here is one from Golden Valley, 
N. Dak.: 
Received 2 boxcars first week of April; 
can use 40. 
FARMERS GRAIN Co. 


They got two boxcars, Mr. President. 
Cars are sent all over the globe, but 
here in America our farmers cannot get 
them. What is the result? The result 
is the resolution submitted today by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). Does the Senator 
from North Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Ihave just received 
notice that they are abandoning the use 
of four passenger trains running on the 
main line of the Soo through North Da- 
kota and Minnesota, namely, trains 105 
and 106, and 107 and 108. The Senator 
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is no doubt familiar with those trains. 
They have been running for the past 40 
years. 

Mr. LANGER. Iam very familiar with 
them. I begged the railroad to leave 
these trains on, but they took them off, 
as the senior Senator from Minnesota 
says. They have gone, although they 
have been running for 40 years. 

Here is a telegram from Richardton, 
N. Dak.: 


As per your wire, we received one car. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR CO. 


Here is one from Washington, N. Dak.: 


Received two boxcars last week, 
INDEPENDENT ELEVATOR CO. 


Here is one from Willow City, N. Dak.: 
Received two boxcars for grain loading last 
week. 
WILLOW City FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


Here is one from Cooperstown, 
N. Dak.: 


Received one boxcar week ending April 7. 
SHEPARD FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


Here is one from Dodge, N. Dak.: 
We had one car the last week, only nine 
since January 1. 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 


It was only a few years ago, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Dodge was one of the primary 
grain cities in the entire Northwest. 

Here is a telegram from Pekin, 
N. Dak.: 

Received one car last week, two cars since 
the first of the week. 

PEKIN COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 


Here is a telegram from Bergen, 
N. Dak.: 
Had four cars past week, five so far this 
year. 
OSEORNE MCMILLAN ELEVATOR Co. 


Here is a telegram from Wales, 


N. Dak.: 


Received one boxcar past week. 
WALES FARMERS ELEVATOR. 


Here is a telegram from Nekoma, 
N. Dak.: 


No boxcars received last week. 


NEKOMA FARMERS COOPERATIVE, 
ELEVATOR Co. 


Here is another telegram from Dodge, 
N. Dak.: 
Received one car this week. 
PEAVEY ELEVATOR. 


Here is a telegram from Petersburg, 
N. Dak.: 


Received one boxcar last week. Need cars. 
PETERSBURG FARMERS COOPERATIVE 
ELEVATOR CO. 


Here is a telegram from Stanton, 
N. Dak.: 


Received 2 cars for week. Could use 50 
more. 


STANTON GRAIN Co. 


Fifty to two is about the proportion, 
Mr. President. 
Here is a telegram from Juanita, 
N. Dak.: 
Received three boxcars this last week. 
PEAVEY ELEVATORS. 


Here is a telegram from Landa, N. 


Dak.: 
Retel. Saturday we received two boxcars. 


LANDA COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR CO. 
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Here is a telegram from Rutland, 
N. Dak.: 


Received two boxcars past week. 
RUTLAND FARMERS COOPERATIVE GRAIN CO. 


Here is a telegram from Lisbon, N. 
Dek.: 

Your wire asking for number of boxcars 
received past week. We received three cars 
after making most urgent appeals for cars 
in order to make room for handling of seed 
grain. Full particulars by air-mail letter. 

J. N. JOHNSON SEED Co. 


The farmers come in and want to ob- 
tain seed, but there is no way this ele- 
vator can clean seed because its bins are 
all full. 

Here is a telegram from Velva, N. Dak.: 


One boxcar received last week, Keep after 
them. 
VELVA FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR. 


Here is another telegram from Lisbon, 
N. Dak.: 


Retel. Received one boxcar last week. 


E. N. NELSON ELEVATOR. 


Here is a telegram from Coteau, N. 
Dak.: 


Four boxcars received last week. 
Fars ELEVATOR Co. 


Here is a telegram from Linton, N. 
Dak.: 


Received four boxcars this week. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR CO. 


Here is a telegram from Watford City, 
N. Dak.: 


Re telegram, _ Have had one grain box since 
April 1. 
FARMERS Coop ELEVATOR CO., 
E. VENSEN. 


Here is another telegram from Wat- 
ford City: 


Re telegram. One grain box so far this 
month, 
INTERNATIONAL ELEVATOR, 
C. B. STAFNE. 


Here is a telegram from Napoleon, 
N. Dak.: 


One car this week and that had a load of 
seed barley shipped in. Need cars badly for 
farm store grain. 

NAPOLEON FARMERS Co. 


Here is a telegram from Mott, N. Dak.: 


Received 3 boxcars last week. Need 50 to 
take care of arrive. Sales situation desperate. 
Buyers threatening cancelation of contracts. 
Cannot sell any more to arrive because too 
“many contracts unfilled, but still have to buy 
stored grain. Have 150,000 bushels ready for 
shipment here. Estimate 700,000 still on 
farms to be moved. Grain going out of con- 
dition. Farmers’ bins all full. Cannot eyen 
move enough to get room to clean seed grains. 


That is a deplorable situation, Mr. 
President. The telegram concludes: 
Present rate of boxcars won’t see grain 
move before new crops start moving. Do 
everything yo can to get us boxcars. 
L. V. DUNKANSON ELEVATOR, 
Hetting, N. Dak. 
CLARE STOCKING, Manager. 


The next is a telegram from Willow 
City: 

We have been blocked since January 6. 
Can load 100 cars and need for immediate 
loading 3 cars daily. Over 500 members want 
to haul grain. Immediate action needed so 
grain will be moved and not allowed to spoil 
in farmers’ bins. Get in touch with Senator 
WHEELER and insist on a substantial daily 
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increase of empties for grain movement ex- 
clusively. 
WILLOW Crry Farmers EELVATOR CO., 
H. S. Haatunp, Manager. 


Evidently they wanted me to see the 
Senator from Montana because he is 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. Of course I got in touch 
with him promptly. 

I call attention to the following tele- 
grams: 

Morr, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 

Received 4 boxcars last week need 97 to 
take care of arrive sales. Situatior. desperate. 
Buyers threatening cancelation of contracts. 
Cannot sell any more to arrive because too 
many contracts unfilled, but still have to buy 
stored grain. Have 310,000 bushels ready for 
shipment here. Estimate 500,000 still on 
farms to be moved. Grain going out of con- 
dition. Farmers’ bins all full. Cannot even 
move enough to get room to clean seed grains. 
Present rate of boxcars won't see grain moved 
before new crop starts moving. Do every- 
thing you can to get us boxcars. 

Morr MILL & ELEVATOR CO., 
L. V. Duncanson, Manager. 
BATTLEVIZW, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 

Received only one car this week and three 
cars the month of March. 

FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 


LAWTON, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received two grain box this week. Elevator 
blocked with grain. 
LAWTON GRAIN & FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


CORINTH, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received two boxcars. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


ROLETTE, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Received one boxcar this week. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR. 


UrHaM, N. Dax. April 7, 1945. 
Received one boxcar this week. Situation 
extremely acute here. 
UPHAM FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


— 


Enmore, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Got 3 boxcars this week and only 18 since 
January 1 this year. All grain in heating 
condition. 
FARMERS SHIPPING & SUPPLY Co. 


Lisson, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Re tel received no boxcars this week. 
CARTER ELEVATOR Co, 


Epmore, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Elevators full of grain. Need cars urgently. 
Do something. We got four cars during Jan- 
uary, February, and March. Got one this 
week. 
DERRICK FARM ELEVATOR Co. 


: Bownon, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 

Received three boxcars this week, Two box- 
cars during month of March, one during 
month of February. Twenty-seven thousand 
five hundred bushels cash grain on hand Feb- 
ruary 1. Thirty-six thousand bushels cash 
grain on hand April 1, which we are unable 
to ship account no cars available. 

Bowpon GRAIN Co. 


Crossy, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
We have received one car for grain this 
week; elevator blocked; just room for clean- 
ing grain. There is danger of grain spoiling 
in the elevator, not being able to turn it, 
and there is grain in cribs on farms that 
will get out of condition if not moved soon, 

CROSBY FARMERS Grain Co, 
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WELLSBURG, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Yours date received. One car this week, 
VICTORIA ELEVATOR Co, 


GLADSTONE, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 

Our order is for five cars per local train 
day; have not had a car since February 17. 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


They need five cars a day. How in 
the name of heaven can the Government 
expect to have those farmers exist out 
there in that kind of a condition? 

I have received these further tele- 
grams: 

Rocers, N. Dax., April 7, 1945, 

Received no boxcars this week. 

FARMERS ELEVATOR & MERCHANDISE Co. 


Recan, N. Dss., April 7, 1945. 
Two cars received since January 1. None 
this week, = 
REGAN Farmers Union Co-Op, 
W. W. Scott, Manager. 


Srantey, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
We have received three cars this week. 
FARMERS UNION Co-Op ELEVATOR Co. 


FLASHER, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
We received one boxcar this week for 
loading. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR Co, 


GARDNER, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received one boxcar this week. 
GARDNER FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 
Knox, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Your message date received two boxcars for 
grain loading this week. 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. or KNOX. 
TAYLOR, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Have had four boxcars since January 1, 
1945. Crew will be here soon to make needed 
Tepairs to elevator and must ship out grain. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


OBERON, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received two boxcars past week. Am 
plugged and trying to clean seed grain for 
farmers. Your assistance requested and will 
be appreciated. 
FARMERS’ UNION Co-Op ELEVATOR, 
C. P. LARSON. 


Beacu, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Occident Elevator, Beach, received two 
cars, Chama two, Golva one. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR. 
Morr, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received 1 boxcar last week; need 20 to 
take care of arrive sales; situation desperate. 
Buyers threatening cancelation of contracts. 
Cannot sell any more to arrive because too 
many contracts unfilled; still have to buy in 
stored grain. Have 50,000 bushels ready for 
shipment here; estimate 150,000 still on 
farms to be moved. Grain going out of con- 
dition; farmers’ bins all full; cannot even 
move enough to get room to clean seed 
grains. Present rate of boxcars won’t see 
grain moved before new crops start moving. 
Do everything you can to get us boxcars. 
L. V. Duncanson ELEVATOR, 
V. D. DUNCANSON, Manager. 


That is really in South Dakota, right 
on the line between North Dakota and 
South Dakota, 

I read telegrams from Walhalla and 
Hebron, N. Dak.: 


WALHALLA, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
We received one boxcar this week. 
INTERNATIONAL ELEVATOR CO. 
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WALHALLA, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Farmers Union Elevator Co. operating two 
elevators received two cars this week. 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


HEBRON, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
We received 2 boxcars the past week: 
had 60 ordered; elevator completely blocked 
since January 10, 1945. Will require 200 box- 
cars to move balance of 1944 crop. 
HEBRON FARMERS’ UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


Oh, Mr. Crowley says they send them 
to other countries. I have his report 
here showing they send them, but none 
are sent to the farmers of the United 
States. They send them to north Africa, 
and I shall take up a discussion of north 
Africa and Ethiopia before I get through 
with this matter. I hope the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota will 
return to the Chamber and read some of 
the letters he has received from soldiers 
who tell of acres of land filled with com- 
bines which have been there for years, 
and not.one of them used. Of course, 
what. happened a year and a half ago 
will probably happen again. I offered 
Resolution 105, when millions and mil- 
lions of bushels of flax, wheat, oats, and 
barley were piled upon the ground all 
over the State of North Dakota, and 
snow came and covered the grain. 

I have also received the following tele- 
grams: 

GLENBURN, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 

Your wire received re boxcars have had 
two this week the first since March 20, 1945, 

FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


- Morr, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Retel received two boxcars this week. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR. 


Bata, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received one boxcar this week. 
ET. ANTHONY AND BALTA ELEVATOR Co, 


Rocers, N. DAK., April 7,1945. 
Received no boxcars this week. 
OSBORNE MCMILLAN ELEVATOR CO. 


Tower City, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Had no cars since March 30. Filled up on 
grain. Needed badly. 
: Peavey ELEVATOR. 
Aneta, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
One boxcar this week. 
- M. F. M. GRAIN Co. 


MONTPELIER, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Received four boxes this week account had 
hot grain in elevator, otherwise probably 
would have received one. 
MONTPELIER GRAIN Co. 


Hamar, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
We received no cars this week. In fact, 
only two grain boxes this year outside of a 
few coal cars we were permitted to use for 
grain. Do your best. Thanks. 
HAMAR COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR CO. 


That corroborates what the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Nebraske 
[Mr. BUTLER] said a few moments ago 
about conditions in Nebraska, where ce- 
ment cars are being used to ship corn. 
In North Dakota coal cars dre being used, 
and anyone who has ever shipped wheat 
in a coal car knows the loss that accrues, 
and the trouble it takes to put such cars 
in shape to ship wheat. 


The following telegrams are from 
Dunn Center, Deering, Berthold, Kulm, 
and Mandan, N. Dak.: 


DUNN Center, N. DAK., April 7, 1945, 
Retel we reczived two cars past week. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR Co. 
DEERING, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received one car this week. 
RISING FARMERS ELEVATOR CO. 


BERTHOLD, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received three cars in January, two 
cars in February, six cars in March, four cars 
in April. Elevator blocked most of the time 
with several thousand bushels on farms to 
be moved as soon as we can get cars to 
move it, 
BERTHOLD FARMERS ELEVATOR. 
KuLM, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received one boxcar for week ending 
April 7. 
FanMers COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 


MANDAN, N. Dak., April 9, 1945, 
We shipped eight boxcars this week. 
SLOPE Exevator Co. 


I have received a telegram from D2- 
slacs, as follows: 


Received three cars this week. 
need of more. 


Urgent 


FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 

A telegram from Richardton, N. Dak.: 

Two boxcars received this week. 

RICHA4RDTON FARMERS UNION 
ELEVATOR Co. 

A telegram from Litchville, N. Dak., 
where the Governor of the State lives, 
as follows: 

Re telegram, one car received this week. 

J. C. -MILLER ELEVATOR. 

A telegram from Gackle, N. Dak.: 

Cne grain car received this weck. Cars 
needed very badly. 

COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 

A telegram from Emerado, N. Dak.: 

Re telegram, we received two boxcars this 
week. 

FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 

A telegram from Osabrock, N. Dak.: 

Loaded two cars this week. 

FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 

A telegram from Litchville, N. Dak.: 

‘Re telegram, one car received this week. 

GIHEBINK ELEVATOR, 

A telegram from Aneta, N. Dak.: 

One boxcar this week. 

FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION, 

A telegram from Sharon, N. Dak.: 

Received one boxcar this week. Need lots 
more. Thanks. 

FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR, 

A telegram from Ray, N. Dak.:, 

Received three cars this week. 

INDEPENDENT ELEVATOR Co. 
Also a telegram from Minnewaukan, 
Dak.: 


No boxcars received this week. ; 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


A telegram from Cuba, N. Dak.: 


We have received no boxcars the past week. 
J. O. MILLER ELEVATOR. 


A telegram from Eckman, N, Dak., as 
follows: 


N. 
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Received one boxcar this week. 
OsBorNE MCMILLAN ELEVATOR Co. 


A telegram from Hague, N. Dak.: 
We received one boxcar this week, but need 
many more. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR CO. 


A telegram from Erie, N. Dak.: 


Received two grain cars this week. 
Erte Grain Co. 


Then I have a telegram from Berlin, 
N. Dak., that is the town near which re- 
sides my distinguished colleague the 
junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc]. The telegram is as follows: 

Got one car this week. Urgent need of cars. 

BERLIN FARMERS UNION GRAIN Co. 


A telegram from Harwood, N. Dak.: 
Received one boxcar this week. 


FARMERS ELEVATOR, 
A. W. Scorr. 


A telegram from Orrin, N. Dak.: 


Loaded one boxcar that was emptied here. 
WOODWORTH ELEVATOR Co. 


Mr. President, the only car the Wood- 
worth Co. received was one which had 
beeħ shipped in to Orrin containing 
some sort of goods which, after it was 
emptied, was promptly loaded by the 
Woodworth Elevator Co. with wheat. 

A telegram from Appam, N. Dak.: 

Wire received. Thanks. Have received 2 


boxcars this week. Would like 12 more at 
once, 


APPAM FARMERS ELEVATOR CO. 


Mr. President, all the time the grain 
the farmers are holding up there is spoil- 
ing. The farmers want to get out into 
the fields and do their farm work. Seed- 
ing time is at hand. They cannot empty 
their granaries, they cannot clean their 
seed because the granaries are all filled 
up. 

A telegram from Ayr, N. Dak., as fol- 
lows: 

Deceived one boxcar this week. 

INTERNATIONAL Etevator Co, 


A telegram from Tuttle, N. Dak.: 
Received one car during week. Elevator 
blocked, Do what you can for us. 
TUTTLE GRAIN Co, 


A telegram from Mapleton, N. Dak.: 


Received no cars this week. 
MAPLETON Farmers Co-Op ELEVATOR, 
CLINT McFADEN, Manager. 


A telegram from Arnegard, N. Dak.: 
No cars 11 days. Serious delay in moving 
farm-stored grain, Will have about 200,000 
bushels to move before next crop. 
FARMERS Co-Op ELEVATOR Co. 


A telegram from Ray, N. Dak.: 


Received two cars this week. 
VICTORIA ELEVATOR Co. 


A telegram from Kramer, N. Dak.: 


Received no cars this week. Three needed. 
OSBORNE MCMILLAN ELEVATOR CO. 


A telegram from Tuttle, N. Dak.: 
Re tel only received one car during week. 
Elevator blocked last 2 months. 
FARMERS EDUCATIONAL & Co-Op 
UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


A telegram from Maddock, N. Dak.: 


Have received three boxcars the past 2 
weeks, 


Mappock FARMERS GRAIN Co. 
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A telegram from Maddock, N. Dak.: 
Two cars this week. First for many days. 
Filled to capacity. Carrying charges mount- 
ing daily, 
JAMESTOWN GRAIN CO., 
R. F. Boru, Owner. 


The farmers have to keep storing the 
grain. They cannot ship it out. Mr. 
President, it seems that the farmers of 
America do not amount to much, but by 


ail means help the farmers of Europe, — 


the farmers of Ethiopia. 
A telegram from Cavalier, N. Dak.: 


One boxcar received this week. 
INTERNATIONAL ELEVATOR Co. 


Then I have received a telegram from 
Valley City, N. Dak., right in the very 
heart of the grain country of the North- 
west, as follows: 

Retel no boxcars received this week. Only 
one boxcar in last 344 months, 

BERAE FARMERS Co-Op ELEVATOR Co, 


A telegram from Epping, N. Dak.: 


Received 3 boxcars this week, wanted 30. 
Victoria ELEVATOR Co. 


The following telegram came from Ha- 
vana, N. Dak.: 


Received four boxcars this week. 
Farmers Co-Op Grain Co, 


A telegram from Wahpeton, N. Dak.: 


We received three boxcars this week. 
FARMERS MILL & ELEVATOR. 


A telegram from Crosby, N. Dak.: 
Received one car last week; average five 
cars per month for last 3 months.. Elevators, 
granaries, cribs full with no chance for mov- 
ing or processing grain to guard against any 
weevil infestation and spollage. 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co, 


A telegram from Regent, N. Dak., as 
follows: 


Retel, received three boxcars past week. 
OSBORNE-MCMILLAN ELEVATOR CO. 


Also a telegram from Mohall, N. Dak., 
as follows: 


Two boxcars received this week. 
Sr. ANTHONY & DAKOTA ELEVATOR Co, 


A telegram from New England, N. Dak.: 


Retel, received three boxcars past week. 
Gro, C. BacLey ELEVATOR Co. 


A telegram from Harvey, N, Dak., as 
follows: 


Please be advised we have had grain cars 
as follows: 6 for January, 2 for February, 
3 for March, and 1 for April; can use 18 per 
week, 

Harvey Farmers UNION ELEVATOR CO., 
A. WELK, Manager. 


Mr. President, think of it—6 cars for 
January, 2 for February, and 3 for March, 
and 1 for April, 12 in all during 4 months, 
and they can use 18 cars a week. 

The following telegram was sent to me 
from Kloten, N. Dak.: 


Get in touch immediately with Interstate 
Commerce Committee, Chairman WHEELER, 
and insist on a substantial daily increase in 
empty boxcars from eastern roads to western 
roads, and the latter be required to place 
those cars in country for grain movement, 
otherwise grain taken in during the winter 
will spoil if we do not get same moved out 
before warm weather sets in. We have had 
three boxcars at our elevators since December 
12. Do all you can for elevators here in the 
country. 

* KLOTEN FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR CO. 
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Think of it, Mr. President, only three 
boxcars received since December 12. 
A telegram from Van Hook, N. Dak.: 
Please contact Chairman Interstate Com- 
merce Committee WHEELER and urge him 
have boxcars moved to this territory for grain. 
Loading elevators all blocked. Only one car 
received this week and four last month. 
FARMERS UNION COOPERATIVE 
ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION, 
GERALD RANUM. 


Another telegram from Van Hook, 
N. Dak.: 


Received one grain box this week. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR Co. 


A telegram from Lankin, N. Dak., as 
follows: 

We urge that you get in touch with In- 
terstate Commerce Committee, Chairman 
WHEELER, and insist on a substantial daily 
increase of empty boxcars from eastern roads 
to western roads, and the latter be requested 
to place these cars in the country for grain 
movement exclusively. Immediate action is 
necessary to avoid spoiling of grain and 
warehouse space be made available to handle 
the increased production. Farmers are be- 
ing called to produce in 1945, and in reply 
to your wire no cars received this week. 

LANKIN FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR CO., 
T. J. SoBoLIK, Manager. 


A telegram from Grenora, N. Dak., as 
follows: 


We had three cars in February, four in 
March, two so far this month; we could use 
eight cars per day for the next 2 months. 

GRENORA FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


In other words, they have had three 
cars in February, four in March, and two 
in April so far, nine altogether, whereas 
they can use eight cars a day for the next 
2 months. I was in Grenora some time 
ago, and I know that the granaries in the 
entire neighboring country are filled. 

A telegram from Edmunds, N. Dak.: 

Received one car this week. 

EpMUNDS FARMERS UNION GRAIN Co. 

A telegram from McClusky, N. Dak., 
as follows: 


Received three cars this week. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR. 


A telegram from Powers Lake, N, 

Received three boxcars this week; prior to 
this week, three a month since January 1. 
FARMERS EQUITY ELEVATOR CO. 


A telegram from Dickinson, N. Dak.: 


Loaded 3 cars this week, 19 since Jan- 
uary 1; been blocked since January 10. 
FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE 
UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


A telegram from Zap, N. Dak., as fol- 
lows: 


Retel. No boxcars received this week. 


PEAVEY ELEVATORS. 


A telegram from North Valley City, 
N. Dak., as follows: 
Retel. Received one rough boxcar this 


week. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR Co. 


That means they had to fix up the car - 


and get it in shape so they could ship 
grain. 

A telegram from Page, N. Dak., as 
follows: 


Received no cars for a month. 
AWALDEN ELEVATOR Co. 
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Mr. President, that is in the Red River 
Valley, the very heart of the wheat coun- 
try. 

I have also the following telegrams: 

Hazen, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 

Received 2 boxcars this week. Need 50 
more. 

FARMERS’ ELEVATOR OF HAZEN. 


Hazen, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received 2 boxcars this week. Can use 50 
more. 
Hazen GRAIN Co. 


— 


Rota, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
No boxcars this week. 
Wm. ELLIOTT, 


McHenry, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Two cars received this week. 
PEAVEY ELEVATORS, 
L. D. OVERBECK, Manager. 


GRAFTON, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Have received three boxcars for loading 
this week, 
FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE GRAIN Co. 


Rora, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
No boxcars this week. 
Fars Grain Co. 


MoHALL, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
No boxcars received this week. 
Gunprrson HANSEN ELEVATOR Co. 


Hazen, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received two boxcars this week. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR. 


Warwick, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received one car this week; eight cars this 
year, 
Equity ELEVATOR & TRADING Co, 


Mr. President, how would you like to 
operate a business in the heart of the 
grain country, and receive eight boxcars 
so far this year? 

Here are some further telegrams: 

FULLERTON, N, DAK., April 7, 1945. 

We have had no boxcars since March 20. 
Re efforts to help us will be greatly appre- 
cla * 


Respectfully. z 
OSBORNE MCMILLAN ELEVATOR CO. 
Eart NELSON, Agent. 
Park River, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Loaded one boxcar this week. 
Park River FARMERS ELEVATOR. 
E. KELNER. 


HENSEL, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Thank you, Received one grain box this 
week. No cars shipped since February 16, 
when coal car was loaded. 
HENSEL FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR, 
Cas, R. WEED. 


Again we find the farmers trying to 
ship wheat in old coal cars. 
I read more telegrams: 
Ruosy, N. DAK., April 7, 1954; 
We received two grain box this week. 
Rucsy FARMERS UNION 
COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR, 
M. A. Moncer, Manager. 


CARRINGTON, N. Dax., April 7, 1954. 
Two grain boxes placed and loaded this 
week, 
Honiton GRAIN Co., 
Dover, N. Dak, 
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Hrixsgoro, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received two cars this week. 

ELDORADO ELEVATOR & TRADING CO., 

HERMAN KOERING. 


HILLSBORO, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received six cars this week. 
Egurry ELEVATOR & TRADING Co, 


Fittmoze, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
One car received since March 1, 
FILLMORE EQUITY ELEVATOR Co. 


That is in the heart of the grain coun- 
try, in Benson County. 
FILLMORE, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
No cars the past 2 weeks; situation drastic, 
OSBORNE MCMILLAN ELEVATOR CO., 
B. THOMPSON, Agent. 


Jessie, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
No car since February 26. Am 80 percent 
full. 
JESSIE FARMERS MERCANTILE AND ELEVATOR CO, 


TOLNA, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Did not receive any cars this week. 


TOLNA FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR, __ 


F. T. PATTERSON. 


Osnarrock, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
No boxcars received this week. Twenty- 
five boxcars needed for immediate loading. 
RASMUSSON GRAIN Co. 


Canpo, N. Dax., April 7, 1945, 
Received one boxcar this week. 
TOWNER COUNTY GRAIN Co. 


CRYSTAL, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Elevator fuil to roof; could load out 14 cars 
this week. Need 25 bad. j 
FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


Rawson, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Haven't seen a car for 10 days. Have over 
45,000 bushels in elevator, approximately 30,- 
000 bushels cash grain over station; volume 
approximately 500,000 bushels, 
Rawson COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 


Half a million bushels, and he has not 
seen a car for 10 days. 
BELFIELD, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Received three boxcars this week, during 
month of February two, during March two 
cars. 
Farmers UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


BEULAH, N. DAK., April-7, 1945. 
Retel this afternoon, received one boxcar 
this week, 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR. 


PLAZA, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
We received one boxcar for grain this week, 
PLAZA Equity ELEVATOR Co. 


CANDO, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
I received one boxcar this week, 
H, C. Wop. 


J LARK, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Two cars—first cars since December. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR. 


December, January, February, March, 
and April, and they have two boxcars 
in which to ship grain. The whole sur- 
rounding country is a farming commu- 
nity. 

Brutan, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 

One boxcar received this week. 

PEAVEY ELEVATOR, 
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ADRIAN, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received 1 boxcar this week. Could use 
26. ; 


` ADRIAN EQUITY ELEVATOR CO. 


ROLLA, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
One boxcar this week. 
STANTHONY ELEVATOR CO. 


Ross, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Received two cars this week;. total nine cars 
this year, 
VICTORIA ELEVATOR Co. 


DELAMERE, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received two cars this week. 
P. H. Gust ELEVATOR. 


New Sate, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Three cars this week. 
New SALEM FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co, 


Bismarck, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Had four cars this week. 
PEAVEY ELEVATOR. 
BowEsMonrt, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Two boxcars received this week. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR Co. 


WILLISTON, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
We have had two cars this week. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


LUVERNE, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Received two boxcars this week. 
LUVERNE FARMERS 
COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 


HoorLE, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
We received two boxcars this week. 
HOOPLE FARMERS’ GRAIN Co. 


MEDINA, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received one boxcar this week loaded 
April 3. 
MEDINA FARMERS’ UNION GRAIN Co., 
F., L. RUDOLP, . 


CLEVELAND, N, DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received two cars this week, 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


STREETER, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received 3 cars last week, but we need 17 
more. 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 


ADAMS, N. DAK., April 7, 1945, 
Received wire. No cars this week. 
ADAMS FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


CUMMINGS, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Received no boxcars this week, 
CUMMINGS FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


MAKOoTI, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Cars received this week, three, 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR CO. 
West Hope, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Answering yours date, received one boxcar 
this week. 
KUROKI ELEVATOR Co, 
Mrinor, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Re telegram two boxcars. 
FARMERS GRAIN & TRADING CO. 
Harvey, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Re your telegram, received two grain boxes 
this week, two cars in March. 
Farmers GRAIN & FEED CO., 
L. H. PALMER, 
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That is in the very heart of the grain 
country in Wells County. They received 
two boxcars in March. 

Atamo, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 

We received three boxcars this week. 

ALAMO Farmers Co-Op ELEVATOR Co. 


SanisH, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Received two grain cars this week. Your 
efforts greatly appreciated. 
FaRMERS UNION ELEVATOR, 
R. J. DINWOODIE. 


: BISBEE, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Did not receive any boxcars this week. 
BISBEE GRAIN CO., 
F. J. BONN. 
Noonan, N, DAK., April 7, 1945. 
We received two boxcars this week. Both 
elevators blocked. 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 


Hatron, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received three cars this week. Five cars 
month of March. 
HATTON FARMERS ELEVATOR Co, 


That is in the very heart of the grain 
country of America, Mr. President, where 
they ought to be getting 12, 13, or 14 cars 
a day. 

CLIFFORD, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 

Re tel only received one boxcar this week. 

CLIFFORD FARMERS Coop LEVATOR Co, 


AmBORSE, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Received no cars this week, 
OSEORNE-MCMILLAN ELEVATOR Co, 


EMBDEN, N. DAK., Apr! 7, 1945. 
No empties received. 
FARMERS GRAIN Co. 


That is in the middle of the Red River 
Valley. No empties received. 
FAIRDALE, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
No cars received this week. Elevator is 
full. 
Farmers Co-Op ELEVATOR Co, 


AMBROSE, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received one boxcar this week. 
AMBROSE FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


ALKAEO, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received one empty car. ‘ 
FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


BRAMPTON, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Two cars. 
ERAMPTON FARMERS ELEVATOR CO. 


Corean, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received only one empty boxcar for grain 
loading this week, first one since March 23. 
Have received only seven cars all together 
since January 1. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


Sanisu, N, DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received two grain cars this week; cars 
needed badly. 
VICTORIA ELEVATOR CO., 
N. J. JANSKI. 
FORTUNA, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received four cars this week; nine during 
February and March. 
FARMERS’ ELEVATOR Co. 
DONNYEROOK, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received one boxcar this week, making 
only five cars this year. 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co, 
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Five cars this year at Donnybrook, in 
& great community, with farmers for 50 
miles in. every direction. 

LEHR, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 

Have received two boxcars this week. 

EICHHORN AND SON, 
By RICHARD A. BECKE. 


CocswELL, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received two boxcars this week. 
Co-Op Grain Co. 


Overty, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received no boxcars the past week. 
OstorNn McMILLAN ELEVATOR Co. 


Minto, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Re your wire date Minto received no box- 
cars this week. 
Farmers Co-Op ELEVATOR Co. 
STRASBURG, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received three boxcars past week. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 
WEETHOPE, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Answering yours date received one boxcar 
this week. 
FARMERS ELEVÀTOR Co. 


TORMAN, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
We received one boxcar this week. 
Farmers COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co, 


GARDENA, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Your wire date. Received one boxcar this 
week, 
OSBORNE MCMILLAN ELEVATOR, 


KRAMER, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
We had one boxcar this week. 
Kramer Equity ELEVATOR Co. 


Watrorp City, N: DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Re tel. One boxcar this month. 
ST. ANTHONY & DAKOTA ELEVATOR Co. 


That is the county seat of a county as 
large as some States. It received no box 
cars this month, 

Devits LAKE, N, DAK., April 7, 1945. 

Re tel date. No boxcars received this 


week, 
FARMERS MILL AND ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION. 


That is a town of 9,000 population, in 
the heart of the grain country. No box- 
cars were received this week 


BLANCHARD, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Re tel only received two boxcars this week. 
BLANCHARD FARMERS UNION. GRAIN Co. 
EpPING, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received three boxcars this week. , 
FARMERS UNION-GraIn Co, 
AwaMmoosE, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received one boxcar this week. 
FARMERS UNION GRAIN ASSOCIATION: 
A Lincerwoon, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Three boxcars received this week. This 
was more than received previous month. 
FARMERS Co-Op ELEVATOR Co. 


FrLaxton, N. DAK., April 8, 1945. 
We have had three boxcars this week. 

VICTORIA ELEVATOR Co. 

Buxton, N. DAK., April 8, 1945. 
We have received two boxcars this week. 
Four since January 1. Line house, that usu- 
aliy handle one-fourth as much grain as we 
do, has received four cars in same period. 
Have been plugged on oats and barley for 
several weeks. Large volume of farm storage 
that will not move in tjme for next crop un- 
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less cars start coming through. Will greatly 
appreciate anything you can do to relieve this 
situation. 

FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


TUNBRIDGE, N. DAK., April 8, 1945. 
I received one boxcar last week. r 
FARMERS COOP ELEVATOR CO., 
BENNIE SOLLIN, Manager. 
DovcLas, N. DAK., April 8, 1945. 
Received 1 car last week. Total of 8 cars 
in 3 months. Need over 100 cars to move last 
year’s crop which is still on hand. 
Dovucias FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


Of course, that means the farmers still 
have it around there, Mr. President. 
Woopwortn, N. DAK., April 8, 1945. 
Retel received one grain box March 29, 
no other since that date. Orders for grain 
cars filed since January 26 are unfilled. 
M. D. SORENSON ELEVATOR. 


Tioca, N. Dax., April 8, 1945. 
Received 3 cars past week, need 20 cars at 
once. 
E. O. DICKINSON GRAIN Co. 


HETTINGER, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Received 7 cars during March, 4 cars this 
week. Need 30 cars next 3 weeks. 
P. E. KNUDSON MILL & ELEVATOR. 


If he wants 30 boxcars in the next 3 
weeks he will have to get them back from 
Ethiopia, north Africa, Paris, or some- 
where else. 


CHuRrcHsS FERRY, N. DAK., April 8, 1945. 
Six boxcars ordered since February 22, not 
filled. Ordered 6 more for next week. 
FARMERS Co-Op ASSOCIATION. 


Well, that gentleman is very optimistic. 
He has ordered six boxcars since Febru- 
ary 22, and has not received them yet, 
so he has ordered six more for next week. 

Emnıick, N. Dax., April 8, 1945. 

Have not rec ived any grain box since 
March 31. Account scarcity of grain box we 
have even got down to loading gondolas 
with wheat. Farmers’ granaries so full they 
are unable to find room to clean their grain. 
Both of our elevators are blocked. Please do 
all you can to alleviate this situation. 

CYRUS CLOUGH. 
ToLLEY, N. DAK., April 8, 1945. 

No boxcars received the past week. 

TOLLEY GRAIN GROWERS ASSOCIATION. 


Forest RIVER, N. DAK., April 8, 1945. 
Re tel had only one boxcar during last 22 
days. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR CO. 


BELFIELD, N. DAK., April 8, 1945. 
Received three boxcars past week four 
other cars since January 26. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR Co, 


LEONARD, D. DAK., April 8, 1945. 
Received one boxcar for grain loading this 
week, 
Pravey ELEVATORS. 


— 


DICKINSON, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Two boxcars received this week. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR. 


New ENGLAND, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received three boxcars past week. 
OSBORNE McMILLAN ELEVATOR Co. 


— 


New ENGLAND, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
No boxcars received this week. 
BEULAH FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR. 
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Zap, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received last grain box March 24, + 
Farmers Co-Op, Co. 


WYNDMERE, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Have not had any boxcars since March 30. 
MOSELLE ELEVATOR Co. 


ROCELAKE, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Have received no boxcars this week. Some- 
thing must be done to move this grain soon. 
Crocus Farmers’ UNION 
ELEVATOR CO., 
Crocus, N. Dak. 


THELAN, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received no boxcars this week. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR. 


Max, N. DAK., April 7, 1945, 
We have not received any grain boxes since 
February 12. 
Max GRAIN Co. 


Crossy, N. DAK., April 7, 1945, 
This week two cars. Thank you. 
OSBORNE McMILLAN ELEVATOR Co. 


Beacu, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
No cars this week up to 5 p. m. today. 
BEACH COOPERATIVE Grain Co. 


Max, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Our elevator has been plugged since mid- 
January. Have received following number of 
cars since January, 5; February, 2; March, 5; 
April, 1. 
Equrry FARMERS’ ELEVATOR Co. 


Pace, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received no grain cars this week. 
PAGE ELEVATOR Co. 
BAKER, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Our last boxcar was received March 22. 
FARMERS UNION Co-Op ELEVATOR Co. 


ENDERLIN, N, DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received two cars this week, 
ENDERLIN FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


MAYVILLE, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
None this week. 
MAYVILLE GRAIN Co. 


Brannock, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
We haven't had a boxcar since March 21. 
P. W. BERKHOLTZ ELEVATOR Co. 
McyVILLE, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 

Received no repeat, no boxcars this week, 
McVILLe EQUITY ELEVATOR & TRADING Co. 


BRISBANE, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received two boxcars the past week, 
OSBORNE MCMILLAN ELEVATOR CO. 


Dazey, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received only one grain box this week. 
PEAVEY ELEVATOR CO. 


HarLow, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received no boxcars this week. Ordered 
eight, 
OSBORNE MCMILLAN ELEVATOR Co, 


He ordered eight, but received none. 
MOoHALL, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 

One boxcar received this week. 
AUTH INDEPENDENT ELEVATOR. 


SHEYENNE N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received 3 cars this week and need 40 more 
for wet grain at once. 
EQUITY ELEVATOR AND TRADING Co, 
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Of course, Mr. President, if they do not 
get them the grain will spoil, and either 
the farmers who produced the grain will 
lose it or, if they have sold it to the ele- 
vator company, the elevator company 
will lose it; and inasmuch as the elevator 
is a local cooperative concern, the farm- 
ers around there who put in their crop 
last year will lose it. 


Harrow N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received no boxcars this month; have or- 
dered 35 cars. 
FARMERS UNION Co-Op ELEVATOR Co. 
Licnire, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
We got four cars this week. 
AGENT STA AND DAKOTA ELEVATOR CO. 


BARTON, N, Dax., April 7, 1945. 
One boxcar this week. Total of four since 
January 1. 
INDEPENDENT ELEVATOR Co. 


CAVALIER N. DAK. April 7, 1945. 
Blocked on all grains. Got one car this 
week. 
Farmers Co-Op ELEVATOR Co. 


ELDRIDGE, N. DAK., April 7, 1945, 
Received one the 3d. 
FARMERS UNION Co-Op ELEVATOR Co. 


WAHPETON, N. DAK., April 7, 1945, 
We have no boxcars this week. 
PEAVEY ELEVATOR. 


ENDERLIN, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received one car. 
OSBORNE MCMILLAN ELEVATOR Co. 


Norma, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Your message date received 1 boxcar this 
week, elevator blocked, have 28 cars ordered 
now. 
FARMERS Co-Op ELEVATOR Co. 


Manion, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
One grain car received this month. Four 
elevators blocked. 
MARION EQUITY ELEVATOR. 


Horace, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Last boxcar received January 10. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


That telegram is from Horace, Mr, 


President, almost in the middle of the . 


Red River Valley, a farming community 
in its entirety, and we learn that it has 
not received a boxcar since January 10. 


McC.usky, N. DAK., Apr. 7, 1945. 
Received four cars this week. Including 
one at Picardsville. 
MCCLUSKEY FARMERS ELEVATOR. 


Brazon, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Recelved one boxcar, four gondolas this 
week. 
INTERNATIONAL ELEVATOR CO. 


They, too, are shipping their wheat in 
coal cars. 

I see that my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Nebraska, has re- 
turned to the fioor of the Senate. Let 
me inform him that the people in his 
State are not the only ones who ship their 
grain in cement cars, because the tele- 
gram I hold in my hand reads as fol- 
lows: À 

MayviLLe, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 

Loaded one machine car and one cement 
car that went empty at Mayville. 

FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 
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Norma, N. Dax. April 7, 1945. 
Your message date received. One boxcar 
this week. Elevator blocked. Have 19 cars 
orders now. 
OSBORN MCMILLAN ELEVATOR Co. 


Berwick, N. DAK., April 7, 1495. 
Re your telegram, received one boxcar this 
week. 
Sr. ANTHONY & DAKOTA ELEVATOR. 


Hasue, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received one boxcar during this week. 
OSBORNE MCMILLAN ELEVATOR Co. 


STEELE, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Have received one car this week. 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 
STEELE, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Have received two cars this week. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR, 
AveurRN, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Recelved one boxcar this week. 
AUBURN FARMERS ELEVATOR CO. 
FAIRMOUNT, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
No grain cars received this week. 
VICTORIA ELEVATOR Co. 
Towner, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
We have had two cars this week. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 
Miron, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Have hed no cars since March 10, and only 
two in March. 
FARMERS CO-OP ELEVATOR CO. 
ZEELAND, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
We need boxcars in this territory. There 
is a lot of grain to be moved; some wheat 
beginning to heat; so will you please see 
what you can do about it? 
ZEELAND FARMERS UNION 
Co-Op ASSOCIATION. 
FREDONIA, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Highly appreciate your inquiry. First week 
of April we had one car; same was unloaded 
at this station. We are always blocked, and 
could use 10 to 12 cars a week for some time. 
FARMERS Co-Op ELEVATOR Co. 
FULLERTON, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
No boxcars since March 21. Elevator 
blocked. Farmers holding thousands bushels 
on farms. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR CO., 
S. O. FRIEND, Manager. 
Harvey, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received two boxcars this week and two 
boxcars during the month of March. 
OSBORNE MCMILLAN ELEVATOR CO., 
L. A. BERDAHL, Agent. 
RYDER, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Boxcar situation serious. Wheat spoiling. 
Use your influence. Get us cars from eastern 
roads for grain movement in North Dakota, 
Received one boxcar this week. 
RYDER FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR, 
R. G. MILLER. 


Well, Mr. President, that is what I am 
trying to do today. I see the distin- 
guished majority leader in the Senate 
Chamber, and I am trying to use my in- 
fluence with him. I am reading these 
telegrams in order to bring the situation 
to his attention. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I may say tothe Sen- 
ator from North Dakota that I myself 
am not in the boxcar business. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator may not 
be in the boxcar business, but there sits 
the man who presided in very fine fashicn 
over the Democratic National Convention 
4 years ago. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We didnot even have 
any boxcars out there. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LANGER. Well, Mr. President, to 
whom can a Senator of the minority go, 
if not to the majority leader, the Demo- 
cratic manager on the other side of the 
aisle? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will 
point out to me any railroad president or 
railroad general manager with whom I 
have any influence in connection with the 
distribution of boxcars, of course, I shall 
be glad to render any service I can. But 
I do not know of any such individual or 
any such railroad or any such official 
with whom I have any influence. 

The Senator has been reading a nem- 
ber of telegrams, evidently in reply to 
messages he has sent to people in his 
State asking how many boxcars they have 
had within a given period. I imagine 
many of us could send telegrams to our 
States asking how many boxcars the peo- 
ple there have received for certain pur- 
poses within the last year or two; and if 
we did so I suppose we would find that 
there is a shortage of boxcars on all the 
railroads, due to war conditions, because 
of the priority of shipments for war pur- 
poses. Ido not think the particular tele- 
grams the Senator from North Dakota 
has been reading shed any light which 
would show that the situation in North 
Dakota is different from that which may 
exist in other parts of the country. 

But if I had a boxcar, I will say to the 
Senator, I would let him have it. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am 
glad the the distinguished majority lead- 
er made that speech. 

I hold in my hand telegrams which 
have come to me, and which were re- 
ceived long before I sent out the tele- 
grams to which reference has been made. 
I want the majority leader to know that 
I did not invite the sending of these tele- 
grams. I have received many telegrams. 
Here is a sample of them: 

Menrna, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 

Get in touch with Interstate Commerce 
Committee Chairman WHEELER on boxcar 
situation. Must have more empty boxcars in 
Northwest States to move wet grain stored in 
elevators and farms to market to avoid heavy 
spoilage and warehouse space must be made 
available to handie the increased production 
farmers are being called to produce in 1945, 

MEDINA FARMERS UNION GRAIN Co. 
F. L. Ruporp, Manager. 


Here is another telegram: 


TOLNA, N. DAR., April 7, 1945. 
We need cars; we ask you to do all in your 
power to have more empty cars diverted from 
East to this section of the country so grain 
can be moved and not have to lay in storage 
and -spoil as some has very high moisture 
content. 
TOLNA FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR, 
F. T. PATTERSON., 


Here is a telegram from Reynolds, 
N. Dak. 


We call your attention to critical boxcar 
shortage throughdut Northwest. Our eleya- 
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tor ordered cars in December. To date we 
have received one car. We have had to turn 
away thousands bushels of grain because 
elevator is blocked, causing financial loss to 
farmers and ourselves, besides our loss of 
prestige. Hundreds other elevators blocked. 
Thousands and thousands bushels in farm 
storage, Farmers clamoring for chance to 
deliver. Urge you contact Senator WHEELER, 
chairman of Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee, insisting cars be moved from eastern to 
western roads. 

REYNOLDS Co-Op ASSOCIATION, 

©. PETER HAUGEN, 

Secretary-Treasury. 


And so forth. I have the remainder of 
the telegrams before me, Mr. President, 
If the distinguished majority leader 
wants me to read them I shall be glad 
to read them into the Recorp. I have re- 
ceived approximately 40 or 50 such tele- 
grams. 

Mr. President, who is to blame for the 
situation about which complaints are be- 
ing made? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, LANGER. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. I wish to invite the attention of 
the distinguished majority leader to the 
fact that a year and a half ago I sub- 
mitted Senate Resolution 105. A hear- 
ing was held on it before the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, and witnesses 
from various States were present. At 
that time we warned those who were 
handling lend-lease that the situation 
would become more serious. We told 
them that we needed boxcars and loco- 
motives in the United States, and that 
we needed farm machinery. Apparently 
it did no good for us to talk, as will be 
shown by a record which I hold in my 
hand and which I received only last 
Saturday. The excuse was given that 
in Buffalo, for example, in the northeast- 
ern part of the United States there had 
been an unprecedented fall of snow. I 
have letters from men who were han- 
dling the situation there. They said 
that just as soon as the snow melted 
they would see that thousands of cars 


were sent to the Northwest. That was 
in January. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Who made that state- 
ment? 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. Black, of the 
O. D. T. He wrote me the letter and 
made the statement. The statement was 
corroborated by the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Mean], who lives in Buf- 
falo. He told me that-there had been 
an unprecedented snowstorm in the lo- 
cality surrounding Buffalo, and that that 
condition might have accounted for the 
delay in sending cars to the Northwest. 

Mr. President, what does the record 
show? In January, when we were told 
that cars were snowed in in New York 
State and the surrounding locality, a 
thousand and seventy cars were sent over 
the Soo line to North Dakota. In Feb- 
ruary only 624 were sent. In March, 
after the snow had been melted for a 
long time, only 871 cars were sent, or 
approximately 200 fewer cars than had 
been sent in January. 

The situation is serious to the farm- 
ers of my State. It is just as serious 
to them as would be the situation to 
the people of Connecticut if industry 
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there should stop entirely because of 
strikes. When boxcars do not come into 
North Dakota the situation is serious. 
The farmers there cannot have brought 
into the State necessary seed grain, and 
they have not had an opportunity to 
clean their grain. 

I want the distinguished majority 
leader to know that I have before me 
approximately 40 or 50 telegrams, and it 
becomes important to do something 
about the complaints which are set forth 
in those telegrams. Most of the com- 
plaints are signed by farmer union ele- 
vators. ‘ 

When I submitted Senate Resolution 
105 it was said that one man was stir- 
ring up all this trouble. Therefore I got 
in touch with the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lucas]. I told him that I 
wanted to be certain that it would be all 
right to make an inquiry. He is the 
chairman of the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
reason I suggested that these messages 
were in reply to inquiries or telegrams 
which had been sent by the Senator from 
North Dakota was that in many of the 
telegrams which were read by the Sen- 
ator the language began with the words 
in effect, “In reply to your message” or 
“in reply to your telegram.” 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator is correct, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I assumed that those 
telegrams had been received by the Sen- 
ator in reply to telegrams which he had 
sent to various persons. 

Mr. President, I am not undertaking to 
condone the shortage of cars. We all 
know that the railroads of this country 
have been burdened beyond all precedent 
in the transportation of war materials. 
We all know that the transportation of 
war materials and all forms of munitions 
was given a certain priority. It was nec- 
essary to do so. There was no way to 
avoid it. I do not suppose there is any 
greater proportionate shortage of box- 
cars in the State of the Senator from 
North Dakota than there is in my own 
State or in other States. All of us would 
like to have as many boxcars as we could 
get. But we all know the situation. I 
do not think it is quite fair to the rail- 
road companies of the country, and to 
the O. D. T., which is really operated 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which has a reputation of being a 
body of fair-minded men, to criticize 
them for the absence of boxcars in cer- 
tain localities of the country. The head 


‘of the O. D. T. is one of the members of 


the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The O. D. T, not only has control over the 
allocation and distribution of boxcars 
and engines, but over trucks, busses, and 
other forms of transportation. It is in- 
conceivable to me that the O. D. T., com- 
posed in part of the personnel of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, should 
single out the State of North Dakota and 
discriminate against it. We all know 
there is a shortage of railroad transpor- 
tation. The shortage is due to war con- 
ditions. In view of that fact I think the 
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railroads are entitled to have it said that 
on the whole they have done one of the 
most magnificent jobs ever done in the 
history of the United States in serving 
the people of this country in the midst 
of the war. Twenty-five years ago it 
was necessary for the Government to 
take charge of the railroads and operate 
them, because, in a sense, they had bro- 
ken down. So far during the present war 
the Government has not been required 
to take over the railroads. The railroads 
have increased their rolling stock as 
much as they could under the circum- 
stances. The fact that an unusually 
large percentage of their rolling stock 
has been used in the transportation of 
war materials is something that could 
not be avoided. The condition to which 
the Senator has referred as existing in 
his own State might be multiplied more 
or less by many similar situations in va- 
rious parts of the country. They are due 
to war conditions. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I my- 
self said to the Senator on the 26th day 
of November 1943, when we tried to get 
the railroad men an 8-cent-an-hour in- 
crease in their pay, that they were de- 
serving of the increase. Nothing that he 
can now say in praise of the railroads, or 
railroad labor, could be in addition to 
what I said on the occasion to which I 
have referred. However, he apparently 
was absent from the Chamber for a 
while, because he has not grasped the 
point of my remarks, Iam not criticizing 
the railroads; I am not criticizing the 
O.D. T. Iam saying that I voted against 
the extension of lend-lease a year ago, 
and I shall vote against it again unless 
farm implements, boxcars, and locomo- 
tive: are excluded. I have no objection 
to munitions, tanks, and guns being sent 
to our allies, but in my hand I hold the 
report of Mr. Crowley —— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr, LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Commenting upon 
the remarks of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], I 
should like to say for the benefit of the 
Recorp and also for the benefit of Sena- 
tors who are present that I have been 
closely associated with other Midwest- 
ern Senators, including the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Reen], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER], and 
practically all the Senators from the 
corn belt, in an effort to relieve the sit- 
uation which has arisen, starting as 
early as last December, relative to the 
shortage of boxcars. 

What the distinguished and most re- 
spected majority leader says is abso- 
lutely true. The shortage of boxcars 
presents one of the most acute situa- 
tions ever known, I presume, in the his- 
tory of the country. Yet the condition 
suggested by the Senator from Kentucky 
is not the only one which has brought 
about the faulty distribution of boxcars 
from one railroad to another, and from 
one section of the country to another. 
If the majority leader will take the time 
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to examine the exhibits which have been 
placed in the Recorp for months by the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas, I 
am satisfied he will find that the New 
‘England railroads—I include them all, 
but I think the New York, the New 
Haven & Hartford has been the worst 
'violator—have had, at times, 360 per- 
‘cent more boxcars than they owned. It 
is true that they do not own as many 
boxcar in proportion to what they use, 
as do other railroads throughout the 
country, but the large number of box- 
cars in New England is unusual. 

Every Senator is familiar with the 
reason given, which was the terrific 
snowstorms which prevailed throughout 
New England. As the Senator will re- 
member, when he came back here re- 
cently he made a statement about that 
on the floor of the Senate. I went with 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota and the Senator from Kansas 
to see the officials of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, particularly those 
in charge of the boxcar situation, and 
they definitely told us at that time that 


they expected the situation to change - 


for the better; in fact, they told the 
Senator from Kansas that they would 
have 1,600 boxcars moving to the West 
daily within a certain time, and if they 
did that the western Senators would be 
satisfied. The largest number they 
moved throughout the Middle West on 
the different railroads was about 1,200 
boxcars. Certainly the storm situation 
has passed in New England; the acute 
situation has long since been relieved, 
for it has been nearly 2 months since the 
heavy snowfalls, and yet the most un- 
favorable report which has been given 
to us about the eastern roads and the 
boxcar shortage was presented last 
month, thus showing a continued bad 
situation. 

I want to proceed constructively, I will 
say to the distinguished majority leader, 
the Senator from Kentucky, because we 
are receiving daily from all over the Mid- 
west—from farmers there, our constitu- 
ents—letters and telegrams which are 
worded practically the same as the tele- 
grams the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota has read here this after- 
noon. 

I think the situation is probably a little 
more acute in Nebraska even than it is 
in North Dakota because of the fact that 
we have on the ground 100,000,000 bush- 
els of corn, which is damp, which has a 
high-moisture content, and which is 
likely to spoil, and boxcars are desper- 
ately needed. It is one thing to get box- 
cars to transport good grain, but it is 
another thing to get them so as to ship 
the good grain and send the spoiled grain 
to the drier, so that the corn can be 
saved for the production of meat. 

I do not want to burden the Senate 
with too lengthy a statement; but I 
should like to ask permission to read a 
letter from my own home town, which I 
think summarizes the hundreds of tele- 
grams and letters I could put into the 
Recorp, most of which I have turned 
over to the Senator from Kansas, by the 
way, because I understood that he would 
probably get something done about this 
matter without undertaking an investi- 
gation. 
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Here is a letter which is typical of the 
letters that come from my State. It is 
dated April 4, 1945, and is addressed to 
me personally: 

DEAR KENNETH: Thousands of bushels of 
corn will be lost in southeastern Nebraska 
in a very short time if railroad boxcars are 
not made available to move last year’s crop 
to market. 

Much corn is still in the open on farms, 
and today every elevator in Pawnee County is 
completely filled, with no cars obtainable for 
loading. This condition has been unchanged 
for 3 months and the railroads tell us that 
it will not change. 


That statement that there is no chance 
that the condition may change deeply 
impresses me. 

Terminal grain interests inform me that 
they have appealed to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission but they have refused to 
intervene and alter the present set-up. 


Of course the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has a very forceful argument 
because as the distinguished majority 
leader has said there has been a need for 
priority of boxcars to transport muni- 
tions of war and equipment of war to 
our fighting forces. So we do not want 
to be arbitrary about that particular 
phase of the argument. 

The carriers contend that their cars are 
in the east and that eastern users are refus- 


ing to release the cars for movement back to 
the Midwest. 


I think that is something that should 
be very forcefully brought to the atten- 
tion of Senators. The eastern lines are 
using these cars and not releasing them, 
as they should, when they have fulfilled 
the’ mission for which priority was 
granted. The cars ought to go back to 
the railroads which own them so they 
can fulfill the needs of the local com- 
munities which those railroads serve. I 
wanted to bring that point to the at- 
tention of the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota. I think these cars should 
be sent to the railroads that own them 
if and when the eastern railroads have 
unloaded their cargoes and the priority 
for the particular equipment and muni- 
tions because of which they got the cars 
has been fulfilled. It looks to me as if 
they are simply borrowing and keeping 
the cars, to the loss of the farmers of 
Nebraska and other States who need 
them in order to ship their corn. 


One more thing in the letter which I 
hope the Senator from North Dakota 
will discuss—he has already mentioned 
it, but I hope he will dwell on it some 
what—is this: 


Anything that you can do or any influence 
which you might have that will-result in 
some grain boxes coming this way will cer- 
tainly be a job well done for Nebraska farm- 
ers and a big lot of good corn can be saved 
from imminent spoilage. This situation is 
really serious and the remedy must be ur- 
gent. 


We are lending money through 20 ag- 
ricultural agencies to increase food pro- 
duction. We have loaned millions of 
dollars to the farmers through the Farm 
Security Administration; we have loaned 
through other agencies so that the farm- 


ers could put in crops on an incentive ` 


basis in order that we might provide 
food for our armed forces, our civilian 
population, and our allies. 
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I do not want to wear out my welcome 
with my friends on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, but I want to say once again that 
in Nebraska we have corn that is spoil- 
ing. All we can do with it is either to 
send it to be dried so as to prevent 
spoilage else put it in the feed lot and 
feed our cattle so as to produce meat. 
I have made it clear to the Senate that 
cattle feeders are not putting feeders 
in their feed lots, our only hope for this 
corn crop, which has been financed pri- 
vately and also by Government agencies, 
is to save it before it spoils. 

In a few days, in my section of the 
country, where the corn is simply racked 
up in open cribs, it will spoil, and a great 
loss will be suffered, not only by indi- 
viduals, but by the Government. 

I earnestly endorse the resolution sub- 
mitted by the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas, and I really believe it is high 
time that something be done to see that 
the boxcars which are now being kept 
in the East by some of the railroads, after 
they have fulfilled their mission of trans- 
porting munitions and equipment, are re- 
turned to the Midwest, so that we can 
ship the grain, which will spoil if we 
cannot get it to the elevators and dry 
it, and it can be sent on its way. I 
hope the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota, before he takes his seat, 
will give his experience regarding the 
spoilage of grain. To me, Mr. President, 
the situation seems very unusual. It is 
not merely a question of getting boxcars 
so that a farmer can sell his grain, it 
is a question of getting boxcars so that 
they can ship grain which will otherwise 
spoil. It is an unusual situation, differ- 
ent from the one to be found in seasonal 
times of the year, when there is much 
grain ready to be sent to the market. 

Before I take my seat I should like to 
call the attention of the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota, as well as 
the majority leader, and especially of the 
senior Senator from Ohio, as I have al- 
ready done privately, to the fact that I 
think the language on page 3 of the bill 
will have to be gone over more thor- 
oughly and suggested amendments made, 
if we are to have a bill which will do 
what I think the authors of the bill in- 
tended to accomplish. I think the lan- 
guage on page 3, starting with section 2, 
is contradictory, and I suggest that the 
Senator from Ohio might discuss it, be- 
cause I feel it would not accomplish the 
purpose which ‘is intended. 

Mr. TAFT. If the Senator from North 
Dakota will yield, I may say I intend to 
speak later on the question raised by the 
Senator from Nebraska, and I think per- 
haps I had better discuss the whole 
matter at one time. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I desire to take just a 
moment to make an observation about 
the latest available reports—and I think 
the Senator from North Dakota has the 
volume in his hand—showing that $120,- 
000,000 of the appropriation for the 
French loan will be expended for box- 
cars. There are only so many boxcars 
which can be made in the United States 
and every plant is working to full capac- 
ity, and has been throughout the war, 
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not making boxcars only, but other 
things essential to the war effort. 

Regardless of what the provision is for 
furnishing railway equipment to the 
French under the lend-lease deal, which 
has not yet been completed, indeed, it 
has scarcely started, it appears, from 
looking over the reports made in the last 
few days—and I shall quote the figures 
from one or two reports—that in one of 
our eastern ports there were 121 carloads 
of railway rolling equipment on hand, 
there were 239 carloads of steel, there 
were 614 carloads of automobiles, trucks, 
and parts, headed for the lend-lease ter- 
ritory. 

At another port there were 206 car- 
loads of railway equipment on hand not 
unloaded. The week of March 30 at one 
port there were 147 carloads of railway 
rolling equipment on hand billed to the 
British, but not unloaded. At another 
port there were 183 carloads of railway 
equipment billed to the British on lend- 
lease, but not unloaded. 

The point I wish to stress is that we 
can make only so much, We have our 
own problems to solve, along with the 
problems of our allies abroad, and it 
seems to me but reasonable that a larger 
percentage of the output of the car man- 
ufacturers in America should be turned 
over to our own railroads until they can 
catch up and can have sufficient rolling 
stock and cars to take care of the busi- 
ness in this country. 

Mr. BUTLER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, a moment ago, when the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] 
was speaking, I was obtaining figures on 
the number of carloads of agricultural 
machinery booked for export and avail- 
able on hand at the various ports of the 
United States for the week ending March 
30. The figures are as follows: 

Billed to the British Government: 
Road-building material and agricultural 
equipment, 90 carloads. 

To the army, 278 carloads. 

To the Russians on lend-lease, 44 car- 
loads. 

To other governments on lend-lease, 
36 carloads. 

For commercial use, 83 carloads. 

That makes a total of 531 carloads of 
road-building and agricultural equip- 
ment which was on hand fh ports for ex- 
port during the week ending March 30, 
1945. It proves that considerable farm 
machinery is being shipped abroad. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
in my hand the document mentioned by 
the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska. It is the Department of State 
bulletin for March 4 last. As the dis- 
tinguished Senator has said, the plants 
here are working to capacity on locomo- 
tives and railroad cars, at a time when 
four trains in North Dakota and Minne- 
sota have already been taken off because 
the railroad has not the capacity to run 
them. 

I wish to read a paragraph from the 
bulletin of the Department of State. 
This is what is going to be given to 
France: 

In addition to these supplies of materials 
provided under schedule 1 certain categories 
of long-lived capital goods will be provided 
under schedule 2 to enable France to produce 
and transport military equipment and other 
war goods for our combined forces. - This 
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will reduce the burden on our own output of 
such goods and will save vital shipping. 

These long-lived capital goods which have 
a war-connected use are to be supplied to 
the French, who agree to pay for them in 
full against 20 percent down payment, and 
the balance in equal annual installments, 
within not to exceed 30 years, with interest 
at 2% percent per annum. 


The articles and services in schedule 2 
and their estimated maximum cost are as 
follows: 


LOGOTHOUVOR. on cn ccerinas enna $200, 000, 000 
140, 000, 000 


Mr. President, if a farmer in this coun- 
try wants to make a loan from the Fed- 
eral Government on a first farm mort- 
gage the Government asks 4% or 5 or 5% 
percent, but it is going to lend money to 
the farmers of France at 2% percent, and 
it is going to give them 30 years in which 
to pay. 

During the last war I was attorney gen- 
eral of my State, and at that time Pres- 
ident Wilson said, “Raise wheat. For 
God’s sake raise wheat, because we have 
to have wheat for the Army which has to 
march on its belly. We must have food.” 
The farmers of North Dakota broke up 
hundreds of thousands of acres of land 
in the western part of the State, where 
they knew they were taking desperate 
chances on a crop. They borrowed 
money to pay for the seed, and for feed, 
and they thought, of course, that if they 
did not obtain a crop, the Government 
would be lenient. But it was not that 
way at all. When the war was over the 
Government forgave the debts of Eng- 
land, it forgave the debts of one foreign 
country after another, but in North Da- 
kota there is an imaginary line. On 
the one side are Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan, and on the other side is North Da- 
kota. The land is alike. The Canadians 
were our allies. We fought the First 
World War together. But when the war 
was over the farmers of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan had their debts canceled. 
In the United States the Government 
sued every farmer who did not pay. 

We had hearing after hearing, since I 
came to Congress, before Governor Black. 
We said, “In heaven’s name let there be 
some agency which can adjust the debt 
of a farmer who is destitute and broke.” 
Could we get that kind of a bill through 
any committee? We had farmers here, 
we had here the head of our railroad 
commission, who had been a farmer be- 
fore he became railroad co oner. 
At one time we got a measure into the full 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
but they did not report it to the Senate. 

What do we find today? If a man 
dies and leaves a wife and four or five 
little children, and he owed a seed and 
feed loan which amounted to over a 
thousand dollars, the Government would 
take the last dollar, put the widow in the 
poorhouse, and take every cent there 
was. It might break up the family, but 
the Government must take the last penny 
it can get. Across the line the farmers 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan laugh at 
the farmers of North Dakota. They 
laugh at citizens of this country. 

Mr. President, the sponsors of the 
pending bill have the audacity of doing 
the same thing all over again. They are 


going to give the French $200,000,000 . 


worth of locomotives and $100,000,000 
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worth of boxcars while we do not have 
enough cars in America to move our own 
crops. 

That is not all. What has been done 
about farm machinery? At a time when 
our farmers in the Northwest were 
begging for tractors and for combines, 
because they knew that in a few days the - 
wind would -come and the grain would 
shell out, at that time, in July and Au- 
gust, right by the doors of the farmers 
the railroads hauled cars of rubber-tired 
combines and tractors through the town 
of Portal under lend-lease into Canada, 

Mr. President, I voted against the ex- 
tension of lend-lease, and I am going to 
vote against it and am going to speak 
against it so long as I have any breath 
left in my body in order that the farmers 
of America may receive justice. It is 
absurd that under lend-lease such things 
should be going on. 

The arguments originally advanced for 
lend-lease were that we were going to 
give munitions and guns and tanks to 
our allies. Nothing was said about farm 
machinery. It is absurd that our farm 
machinery should be sent under lend- 
lease. When I brought it to the attention 
of the proper officials, they said that only 
a little farm machinery was going to be 
sent, less than 2 percent. Then the fig- 
ure was raised to 3 percent, and I saw a 
statement in a newspaper a few days ago 
that the figure was more than 4 percent. 
The report, however, says a trifie more 
than 3 percent. 

I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to testimony by Mr. Crowley in the 
hearings before the House committee, in 
which he defends the sending of farm 
machinery under lend-lease. A little 
chart was placed in front of the House 
committee. Chairman BLOOM asked: 

Are there any questions? Is farm machin- 
ery included in that blue area? 

Mr. WILLETT. No, sir. Farm machinery— 


Senators, listen to this— 


Farm machinery is included in the indus- 
trial products group. 


Imagine looking for farm machinery 
in the industrial products group. That 
is the last place one would look for it. 

Mr. Crowe. Well, now, be careful about 
that farm machinery. 


Mr. Crowley saw that Mr. Willett ap- 
parently was not being frank with the 
committee, so he interjected: 

Well, now, be careful about that farm ma- 
chinery. What do you mean by farm ma- 
chinery? 


That was asked by Mr. Crowley. 

Mr. WiLLerT. There is a certain amount of 
farm machinery sent to the United Kingdom 
and north Africa, and a small amount fs 
sent to Russia. The total is less than 3 per- 
cent of our total production since the begin- 
ning of lend-lease. 


The day before Mr. Crowley himself, in 
@ newspaper interview, had said it was 
4⁄2 percent roughly. t 

Mr. JouHNson. Three percent of what? I 
did not hear. 

Mr. Wu2rr. The total value of farm ma- 
chinery sent under lend-lease amounts to 3 
percent of our total farm machinery produc- 
tion in the United States. 

Chairman Broom. Three percent of what? 


No wonder he was puzzled. 


Mr. Wituerr. Of our total production of 
farmi machines in the United States. 
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Chairman Broom. Oh, of the total produc- 
tion manufactured in this country? 
Mr, WILLETT. That is right. 


Mr. President, Representative A. L. 
MILLER, of Nebraska, went overseas to 
make an investigation. Every once in a 
while trips are taken by Representatives 
and Senators. Some people believe the 
trips do not amount to much. That, 
however, is not always true, because we 
find here an important statement by 
Representative MILLER of what he saw on 
his trip overseas. I might add that the 
Department of State denies the truth of 
Mr. Mituer’s statement, and furnishes 
numerous explanations for what he says. 
I am sorry I did not have more time to 
prepare for this argument because the 
consideration of the bill came up unex- 
pectedly and there was not a chance to 
prepare for it. My remarks are entirely 
extemporaneous. I had no time to pre- 
pare myself as the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG] did. 

I read from page 167 of the hearings 
before the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House, as follows: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN A. L. MILLER, OF 
NEBRASKA, BEFORE THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COM- 
MITTEE 
Mr. MIīLLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 

thank you for the invitation to appear be- 

fore the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 

offer a few observations on lend-lease. I 

should like to also suggest an amendment to 

the act as it now exists. 


I shall propose the same amendment 
to the bill before I get through. I con- 
tinue to read: 


I believe that lend-lease to our allies has 
been necessary. It does occur to me, how- 
ever, that there have been many abuses and 
mistakes which should not be repeated. 

Last September, when visiting in England, 
I had the experience of seeing thousands of 
tractors, plows, and discs, lend-lease equip- 
ment which we had sent to England, which 
was not being used. 


Mr. President, that was at the very 
time when our farmers were praying for 
plows. -If I can show Senators one tele- 
gram, I can show them 500 telegrams 
from farmers sent to me saying, “For 
heaven’s sake, give us a plow, give us a 
binder, give us a harrow, or give us a 
disc.” 

I continue to read: 

Last September, when visiting in England, 
I had the experience of seeing thousands of 
tractors, plows, and discs, lend-lease equip- 
ment which we had sent to England, which 
was not being used. I believe there were at. 
least 640 acres packed tight with farm 
machinery. 


Mr. President, 640 acres represents a 
field a mile long and a mile wide. 


I believe there were at least 640 acres 
packed tight with farm machinery. 


When I went home a year ago or so 
I held a hearing in the county of Het- 
tinger, N. Dak., which is not one of our 
larger counties, and 400 farmers came to 
the hearing. They said they could not 
get farm machinery, they could not get 
repairs. The county agent testified that 
the year before in that one county the 
farmers had lost over $1,000,000 worth 
of flax and wheat because they did not 
have the machinery necessary to handle 
the crops. Yet while the farmers there 
could not get a binder, a combine, or & ` 
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tractor, Representative MILLER says farm 
machinery was being sent across the seas, 
I suppose at the expense of the taxpayers 
of this country, and at least 640 acres 
were packed tight with farm machinery. 

While inspecting this machinery which was 
new, 10 or 12 Army trucks came up to un- 
load additional machinery. It is my under- 
standing that the farm machinery and seed 
we sent to England made it possible for them 
to raise their own production from around 
35 percent of their food needs to about 70 
percent. It is my considered opinion, how- 
ever, that we have shipped entirely too much 
farm machinery to England. We should not 
anticipate and meet the needs of the coun- 
tries after this war is over, especially when 
our own farmers are suffering from lack of 
farm machinery. 

It is my opinion that Congress should 
sharply cut the amounts of nonmilitary 
equipment being furnished under lend-lease, 
We are interested in winning this war. Our 
lend-lease equipment should be directly con- 
nected with the munitions and equipment 
of war. 


That, Mr. President, I agree with. As 
I stated a little while ago, I propose to 
offer an amendment to the pending 
measure before it is voted upon, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did not the Senator 
recently, in company with other Sena- 
tors, visit the Chairman of the War 
Production Board relative to the ques- 
tion of the farm-machinery requirement 
of this year, and the steel quotas? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. It was my under- 

standing, at the first meeting, that we 
would have the same quotas this year 
that we had last year. Is the Senator 
informed that within the past week an 
order has gone out from the Chairman 
of the War Production Board that the 
allotment of steel for these quotas is to 
be reduced 30 percent? 
Mr. LANGER. I had not heard about 
Mr. WHERRY. The directive has al- 
ready gone out that the allotment of 
steel for farm machinery for this quarter 
will be reduced 30 percent from last year’s 
quota. I wish to inform the distin- 
guished Senator that I asked the Chair- 
man of the War Production Board if it 
was the intention to reduce the amount 
of farm machinery for lend-lease, and he 
stated that the lend-lease quotas would 
be reduced in the same proportion as 
those of our own farmers. 

With the directive reducing the amount 
of machinery 30 percent, with the short- 
age of labor on the farms, and the fact 
that we are furnishing 76 percent of the 
men on the western front, what does the 
Senator think will be the situation in re- 
spect to the production of food in this 
country on Midwest farms during the 
coming crop season, considering the 
shortage of machinery in addition to the 
other shortages, and in view of the fur- 
ther fact that 96,000 men a month are 
still being taken under the draft? 

Mr. LANGER. The result can be only 
famine, as the Senator well knows, if that 
situation continues. Even the figures 
which the Senator has mentioned are de- 
ceiving. It is said that a certain amount 
of steel has been set aside for the pro- 
duction of farm machinery. That does 
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not mean that the farm machinery has 
been produced. The record shows that 
2 weeks. ago the manufacturers were 30 
percent behind in the amount of ma- 
chinery they had promised to produce. 
Of course, the excuse they gave was lack 
of manpower. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER, I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. A moment ago I in- 
terrupted the Senator from North Da- 
kota to speak about the number of car- 
loads of railway equipment on hand at 
ports awaiting shipment abroad. I have 
just looked over the last report which I 
have available, for the week ending 
March 30. Including all carloads for ex- 
port—and that could mean only lend- 
lease, or for our own use abroad, most of 
it destined for lend-lease shipment to 
Britain and Russia—the total figures are 
as follows: 

There were at our various ports during 
the week ending March 30, 24,795 car- 
loads awaiting handling. During the 
week previous there were 5,634 cars un- 
loaded. There were placed in storage— 
I do not know whether that means in 
cars, or in buildings alongside the 
tracks—a total of 3,549 cars. 

In looking over the railroad reports for 
many weeks, it will be found that con- 
stantly there are approximately 25,000 
carloads of merchandise for export, 
awaiting handling at the various ports 
in our country. With about 5,000 being 
handled each week that means that those 
representing our Government who are 
responsible for the movement of lend- 
lease material, as well as war materials, 
are moving them into the ports at a rate 
about five times the rate at which they 
can be handled. A car which is 
promptly unloaded will do 100 times the 
work of a car which is loaded and left on 
the track under load for a considerable 
period of time. 

I mention this matter to illustrate 
that those who are responsible for the 
receipt and handling of this tremendous 
amount of material have allowed this 
condition to exist for many weeks, and 
perhaps it will continue to exist during 
many weeks to come. Cars which should 
be unloaded and returned to the country 
to take care of the situation about which 
the Senator from North Dakota has been 
speaking are left under load. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. President, I should like to read a 
letter from one of the outstanding grain 
men of North Dakota, Mr. R. F. Gunkel- 
man, of Grandin, N. Dak., in the middle 
of the Red River Valley. This man is an 
expert. ; 

Your wire asking for the number of box 
cars we received this week came in late this 
afternoon. We have loaded 2 cars this week 
and 2 last week. We have 165,000 bushels 
of all grain on hand, and a lot of it out in 
the country farmers are anxious to deliver. 


The population of this little town is 
approximately 500. 


Since January 1, with the exception of 
eight empties received, we have loaded out 
only such cars as we have unloaded. The 
farmers have a lot of grain that they would 
like to redeem before April 30. But with 
the uncertainty as to shipping elevators are 
unable to redeem. 
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Because of the fact that the elevators 
cannot get boxcars, they cannot even 
redeem their Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration loans, 

a This car shortage is costing northwestern 
elevators and farmers a lot of money. 

As example, we bought a lot of oats in 
January. We have not been able to get cars 
to move the oats. 


Let me explain that. That means 
that the farmers brought in the oats. 
The farmers in that locality raised the 
oats and the elevators bought them in 
January. 

We have not reen able to get cars to move 
the oats. The May future has not been a 
hedge. Cash oate are dropping much faster 
than the May option. So every elevator 
that has cash oats on hand is taking a real 
licking. If our railroads serving this area 
had a reasonable percentage of their own 
cars on line they could furnish shippers a 
fair amount of cars. 


That bears out exactly what the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. WHERRY] stated. 

With the large amount of grain left in 
North Dakota as of April 1, unless we begin 
to get a fair amount of cars, we will have 
no place to put the new crop when it is 
harvested. 


Mr. President, to show what the so- 
called experts do with their charts when 
they come before a committee, the ex- 
perts had a chart before the House com- 
mittee, I read from the hearings: 

Chairman Broom, What does your chart 
show? 


I know that both Senators from Ne- 
braska will be interested in this testi- 
mony on farm machinery before the 
House committee. 

Chairman Bioom. What does your chart 
show? 

Mr. Cox. The chart shows the production 
in terms of billions of dollars of farm ma- 
chinery, excluding crawler-type tractors, of 
just over $600,000,000 in 1945, and just over 
$200,000,000 in 1935, with a jagged curve be- 
tweer 1935 and 1945. That is under the 
“special statements” table in the third chart, 

Mr. Munot, Have you translated those fig- 
ures into terms of farm-machinery units? 

Mr. Cox. What kind of units? 

Mr. Munpr. Any kind of units. 

Mr. Cox. No. This is the value of over-all 
production. We can give you the break- 
down by type. 

Mr. MUNDT. I mean it is a very surprising 
and gratifying chart, if it is correct, as is 
indicated, that there is more farm machinery 
available now in this country than at any 
time since 1935. 

Mr. CROWLEY. That is not our field, of 
course. 

Mr. Munpr. No; but that is your chart. 

Mr, Crowtey. The production of farm ma- 
chinery is not under our jurisdiction, 

Mr. MUNDT. I know, it is surprising, and we 
want to be sure this evidence is all accurate. 
I was just trying to check to be sure that 
there was not some element involved, such 
as the extra cost, which is now charged to 
make farm machinery. 


There is the testimony. Of course, 
everyone knows we do not now have any- 
where near as much farm machinery as 
we need. 

Finally, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the REcorp as a part of my re- 
marks a statement and table showing 
the amount of farm machinery which 
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has been sent to other countries under 
lend-lease. 

There being no objection, the state- 
men: and table were ordered to be print- 
ed in the RECORD, as follows: 


EXPORTS OF FARM MACHINERY AND AMOUNT OF 

FOOD RECEIVED UNDER REVERSE LEND-LEASE 

No farm machinery has been exported, to 
the present time, from the United States for 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. 

Total exports of farm machinery under 
lend-lease to all countries since the begin- 
ning of the program up to November 1, 1944, 
amounted to $53,600,000. 

The total value of food received by the 
United States under reverse lend-lease and 
without payment by us is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Country End date Value 


United Kingdom... ----| June 30, 1944 | $48, 904, 086 


Australia___ Sept. 30, 1944 | 147, 936, 000 
New Zealan Anese 65, 137, 000 
India____. -- ---d0........] 26, 374, 000 
French North and West 

REE ETES R Tai BORE tS A 4, 731, 000 
New Caledonia._2.......--|----2 (7 R 180, 000 


The figures shown above for the United Kingdom do 
not include (a a) the value of complete rations and bread 
furnished to United States forces in Britain; and (b) the 
value of foodstuffs furnished to United States forces in 
the British colonies, because figures for such issues are 
not presently available in Washington: The table 
does not include figures for Russia and the Netherlands 
West Indies for similar reasons. 


Mr. LANGER. The table is to be found 
on page 40 of the hearings before the 
House committee. It shows that the to- 
tal exports of farm machinery, under 
lend-lease, to all countries, since the be- 
ginning of the program on November 
1, 1944, has amounted to $53,600,000 
worth. That is what has been given 
away in the form of farm machinery. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’DantEL in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Green O'Daniel 
Austin Guffey O'Mahoney 
Bailey Gurney Overton 
Ball Pepper 
Hatch Radcliffe 
Barkley Hawkes Reed 
Bilbo Hayden Revercomb 
Brewster Hickenlooper Russell 
Briggs Hill Saltonstall 
Brooks Hoey Shipstead 
Buck Johnson, Calif. Smith 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Taylor 
yrd La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Capehart Langer Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lucas Tobey 
Chandler McCarran Tunnell 
Chavez McClellan Tydings 
Connally McFarland Vandenberg 
Cordon McKellar Wagner 
Donnell McMahon Walsh 
Downey Magnuson Wheeler 
Eastland Millikin Whe: 
Ellender Moore White 
Ferguson Morse Wiley 
Fulbright Murdock Willis 
George Murray Wilson 
Gerry Myers 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
three Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a list of lend- 
lease appropriations which have been 
made up to the present time, as well as 
transfers authorized from other appro- 
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priations. I invite the attention of Sen- 
ators to the list. I think the information 
which it contains is very valuable and 
should appear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Lend-lease appropriations to the President 
First lend-lease appropriation 


(Mar. 27, 1941) ~--..--..... $7, 000, 000, 000 
Second lend-lease appropria- 

tion (Oct. 28, 1941)__...__. 5, 985, 000;000 
Third lend-lease appropriation 

(Mar. 5, 1942) _--_.._--_..- 5, 425, 000, 000 
Fourth lend-lease appropria- 

tion (June 14, 1943)______- 6, 273, 629, 000 
Fifth lend-lease appropriation 

(June 30, 1944)__-___-______ 3, 538, 869, 000 


Total lend-lease appropri- 
ations to the President_28, 222, 498, 000 
As of Jan. 31, 1945, the status of con 
appropriation was as follows: 
Allocated to departments__._$27, 763, 098, 563 
Available for allocation... 459, 399, 437 


ODERI ao eee ees 23, 957, 788, 743 
Unobligated allocations...__ 3, 805, 309, 820 
Disbursed. . 2-522 ee ak 19, 707, 569, 087 


Unliquidated obligations_.... 4, 250, 219, 656 


TRANSFERS AUTHORIZED FROM OTHER 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Direct appropriations have been made to 
the War and Navy Departments and to the 
Maritime Commission for the procurement of 
items which are in the main common to the 
uses of our own armed forces and those of 
our allies. These items when produced can 
be used, in other words, by our own armed 
forces or those of our allies in the manner 
in which they can be most effective in de- 
feating our common enemies. It is not until 
they are ready for distribution that they are 
allocated by the military experts in accord- 
ance with strategic needs, The appropria- 
tion acts in question authorize transfers 
to our allies up to stated amounts under the 
Lend-Lease Act. That does not mean that 
transfers up to the stated amounts have to 
or will necessarily be made. All that it means 
is that there is sufficient flexibility for the 
military experts to assign the supplies where 
they will do the most good in winning the 
war. 

War Department: 

Third supplemental, 1942__ $2, 000, 000, 000 

Fourth supplemental, 1942_ 4, 000, 000, 000 

Fifth supplemental, 1942__ 11, 250, 000, 000 


Sixth supplemental, 1942.. 2,22 000, 000 
er ele Appropriation Act, 
RS i) SRE ee es S 12, 700, 060, 000 


Total, War Department... 32, 170, 000, 000 


Navy Department: Second 
supplemental, 1943__._____ 3, 000, 000, 000 
Departments other than 
War: Third supplemental, 
sO Re SAREE aa a N 800, 000, 000 
Grand total --..-....... 35, 970, 000, 000 
Grand total available 
for lend-lease________. 64, 192, 498, 000 


Note.—In addition ‘to the foregoing, Con- 
gress has with certain limitations authorized 
the leasing of ships of the Navy and mer- 
‘chant ships constructed with funds appro- 
priated to the Maritime Commission without 
any numerical limitation as to the -dollar 
value or the number of such ships which 
may be so leased. (See, for example, Public 
Law 1, 78th Cong., approved February 19, 1943, 
and Public Law 11, 78th Cong., approved 
March 18, 1943.) 

Total lend-lease aid to Jan. 
ie erat | fee ae $37, 383, 451, 538 


Principal departments fur- 
nishing lend-lease aid: 


War Department__.____-. =- 17,256, 541,297 
Navy Department.-..... - 6,115,116, 143 
Agriculture__..-......... <- 4,978,398, 496 
Treasury caai « 8,195,098, 502 
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Allocations Obligations Disbursements 


Unliquidated 


Amount of 
obligations 


Unobligated 
Appropriation title and partment appropriation 


Unallocated 
tions 


appropriations 


To date This month This month To date 


{. DEFENSE AID SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION ACTS 


t N S eoa att 7, $2, 886, 234.60 | $382, 545, 773. 09 
avy De T. ERA 5 5 3 

areamiry Dea Bee RS, ZL CER REIN] FRNA RC USAT = UES R S g SR WG Re ea PRES 17. Pe ll Re PO ir 47, 417. 41 

War Department__............ . 1 845, 284. 11 917, 963, 410. 82 


1, 300, 556, 601, 32 


Ja a te BS le L A a ch cian cen whe 1, 381, 724, 463.35 | 81,364, 975.49 2, 040, 950, 49 


Fe Oe) pet ey BE ee eee eT 7 ee ee See eee ee. a ee Pie ates Paes a. eae eae 
RVBCY n T oe a ounce eee tone oo OEE $ 311, 749, 910. 93 197, 555, 065, 22 
Department of Commerce (loan agen Š 
A E I DE EE ET SE VENEA E MD EEF ETETA EREN Ee O a ee Se Set 500, 000, 00 |_.....-.------.- 
Treasury Department.._..... 5, 317, 485. 76 20.00 5, 216, 975. 65 
TIRE DORE CINCO ee oe ee ee en DA N K EO 2, 161, 810, 338. 96 |_ 1 3, 486, 293. 95 1, 998, 255, 314.20 | 125, 170, 648. 43 


5, 247, 198,19 | | 3, 503, 711.39 | 2, 365, 504. 349. 57 | 113, 873, 386. 08 2, 201, 527, 355. 07 


No) RRR Rare ace ee 11, 261. 25 398, 65 11, 261. 25 
115, 542, 771, 21 35, 923, 46 92, 928, 502.56 | 22, 614, 268. 65 5, 093, 193. 39 31, 182, 240. 52 61, 746, 262. 04 
631, 072, 771. 58 878, 937. 00 618, 354, 301.27 | 12, 718,470.31 845, 215. 87 618, 093, 183. 57 261, 117.70 


36, 802, 675. 46 35, 333, 137. 61 


Vieoweisiarid ecraipmant for yossels =... 5 .--.1-ss<ane-| QE MOR MOS O04 meh ess eos ee re a Taine, E AON lanccscnadecawectfosccuacuce EEEE PAE NEAT, = 
Department of Commerce (loan agencies, Reconstruc- 
ion Finance:Corporation).........2...--..0--002+--|-eoseceneennueee ne 116, 921.16 X O00; o A EEEN E 1 16,921. 16 Ro eee eae ss 
RT nS 2 TE RSE DEN LENE AO STS E RE S ; Ai 620, 333, 277.98 | 10, 305, 510.48 | 6, 187, 557. 11 188, 793. 69 
Navy Department..___. 331, 20 743, 670, 758. 58 | 67. 139, 325. 97 1, 163, 419. 42 118, 138, 842. 58 
‘Treasury Department... Z 299, 863. 59 9, 525. 38 14, 247. 14 
BO Oe nnn AIRE EER ROE Shee EERE I RRR CSN AS BATS TA UES Ais ee 300, 073. B00; O78 C8 nossa eo aa) 2. 
War Shipping Administration A 172, 139, 027.24 | 73, 330, 393. 71 1, 266, 050, 182. 95 
et Cee. A R T E N, 167, 978, 918. 90 | 3, 847, 186, 421. 19 | 249, 883, 727.28 | 80, 673, 974. 46 


Executive Office of 13,117.40 246, 882. 60 3, 117. 40 97, 

Navy Department... 1 514, 657. 51 10, 046, 803.10 | 13, 212, 047. 50 969, 7 76, 867. 43 
partment. 178. 54 3,403, 416, 82 175, 419. 19 4038, 416. 82 |__.............. 

War Department._.._ 120, 944. 98 254, 650, 639.05 | 18, 814, 506. 01 429, 


MOM See r E asda as Seasons cancel 2 Oy RO A N, A | acne easy eck ; 1 547, 541.35 | 268, 356, 741. 57 | 32, 205, 090,10 900, 413. 99 2, 456, 327. 58 
Facilities and equipment for production... ............--- Ss Dr il (ea eee ie Pape Fas ee ies ee 
Department of Agriculture. .....-.--- 2-2-2222 222 2.|----.-2--2--------]-- r: 4, 556, 360. 66 608, 639. 34 4. 102, 387. 06 “453, 973. 60 
Maritime Commission_____- 68, 176,900.05 | 2, 823, 099. 95 65, 736, 957. 78 2, 439, 942. 27 
Navy Department... 105, 873, 808.87 | 3, 803, 357. 13 79, 805, 986.83 | 26, 067, 822. 04 
De 119, 565, 132.08 | 11, 722, 890. 24 113, 319, 460. 00 6, 245, 672, 08 
WME ODEE ONAN cos et ese ages Cora N NESS 768, 711, 878.04 | 11, 066, 624. 13 750, 022, 854. 29 8, 689, 023. 75 
OU n AREN AE EEES E AN EER HORT COS 10079 | OTE 1, 056, 884, 079.70 | 30, 024, 610. 79 3 | 43, 896, 433. 74 
Agricultural, industrial, and other commodities and arti- 

Department of Agriculture o | --e----22----e~_-| 312,143; 250.00 | 7,798,737, 800,00 n 31603087 891008 | 6,816, 652, 917. 43 | 077. 084, 061. 87 | 112, 214,042.60 | 5, 473, 322, 761.06 |1, 343, 330, 156. 37 
Miaritistip: Comin tines ae oem | la N «Oy Ro ke gh] OPS MERE eo o ee | 20; 973, O73 S88 MA |e 
Navy Department... -~ -| 83, 036) 915.18 | 1, 663, 612, 112. 29 | 708, 195, 768. 31 1, 643, 747, 079.39 | 19, 865, 032, 90 
‘Treasu . 101, 407, 381. 46 | 4, 277, 874, 554. 36 |1,213,871,367. 19 3 , 496. 680, 780, 057. 86 
Office of the tary.. 14, 505, 334. 39 14, 505, 334.39 | | 188, 202, 024. 99 21, 118. 10 478. 538. 67 
War De eae Set 118, 236, 783. 00 27,351, 247.14 | 238, 882, 017. 55 | 99, 518,682. 85 86, 748, 818, 54 
E E ee eaters 97, 380; 815.47 | 6, 337, 849. 29 70, 868, 205. 62 
EAE 3,726, 579. 90 3, 726, 579.90 | 52, 773, 420. 10 3, 726, 579. 90 
ERR as AEE CET D E ar BER et asain . j . 64 | 315, 480, 551. 54 | 446, 233, 050. 05 |13, 307, 304, 890. 23 |3,057,803,157. 41 | 333, 883, 441. 27 2, 205, 797, 389. 86 
Beeviohie of defense aruo es Bee ia) c. | “pene oneal oe Vale ee 8 ol ei eh eee eee! Ape eal ea E Fà 
M e Commission 88, 722, 520. 51, 933, 958. 62 | 36, 788, 562. 32 766, 713. 50 6, 713, 888, 40 
Navy Department... 118, 001, 061. 00 100, 860, 032.05 | 17, 141, 028. 95 1 308, 777. 90 4, 092, 950. 20 
War De ents cen 17, 312, 630, 42 16, 846, 404. 10 466, 226. 32 137, 983. 45 1, 960, 053. 31 
War Shipping 533, 430, 979. 06 474, 834, 767.60 | 58, 596,211.46 | 8, 673, 396. 82 167, 508, 614. 36 
TOE OFTERE ee ee N | 790, 817, 900.00 |...--.2---...--- 757, 467, 191, 42 644, 475, 162. 37 | 112, 992,029.05 | 9, 260,315.87 | 464, 199, 656.10 | 180,275, 506. 27 
ME chisel hae ested Secale aaa inc EN PT Psion MD aA beac TY Rowe Pas dole chided EBs Teta A [EMR Nota ania Wii Bac Boerne 

3Oredit. 5 
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Unliquidated 
blisatio 


Allocations Obligations 


Unallocated: 
appropriations 


Amount o! 
appropriation 


Unobligated 


Appropriation title and department r allocations 


This month This month This month 


1. DEFENSE AID SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION ACTS—Con. 


Miscellaneous services and expenses h 
Department of Agriculture. --.-.- 3, k $14, 595, 110. 57 
Executive Office of the President. A X 2, 218, 794. 41 
Federal Security Agency--..----- 50. 00 ý „490. 
Federal iinr. Agency-...... 107, 072. 57 
Department of the Interior. 10, 242. 81 
Maritime Commission... BGS, OOS, OA TE Sr EA TSE ES 0/905, 063.02 [ooo soe sd) SB B68 02 ce 
Navy Department... 41, 407, 8, 127, 059, 18 
Denarenuant of State__ SOU 083.80 Pst cescecs. teu E A «| TRU BRED Mele ce eee gd he OO ONE OO Bocce ce pee 
D ent. h 444, 357. 74 18, 895, 308, 81 2,359, 915. 78 
War Department., -..----.--- 1, 946, 274. 65 38, 976, 805, 51 1 388, 45 
War Shipping noni i 304, 620. 75 7, 477, 790. 00 1 215, 520, 99 


TOWN 22 5 sik waite e ATES 


1 185, 800. 18 


90, 682, 674. 77 
E 


SS | E OOO 
MGIGINISRRUISG MDa oe os Sen ERE Nay OOK OOH S EEE TS, ES E TTA E iene cat agaks- S T E bis a Gace EVE EFIS, cups acces neue 
Department o Lari HETT SERESTA EROE E TI ñ S 261, 739. 65 
Department of Commerce (Census) --......-..--2...-|-.-.-2------- ge] eee eee 432, 533. 58 4.29 


Executive Office of the President... 
General ing Office. 


Od ee ee eee | eer re eer er rere) ee O0 eee 


96, 874. 11 
k A T aes Meera 19, 45 
Rue baperipnar anneal yshecanwer ingens . 5 150 


jdarnerssenabecesn X 4 . k 5 354, 986. 61 
(5 S OS SDSS. S S S SE S S S 
‘Total defense aid supplemental appropriation acts__|28, AR 498, 000. 00 
Transfers as reimbursements to prior appropriations... 5; OO, 000-00 OD peasant], 2p OME OOU00 [i255 to A | 2a ODO N To. on eats at. - 20, 000,000.00 [ee ee 
TOUR ot, eas peru NLS 4, 250, 219, 656. 27 
e gae 
Recapitulatfon by department: 

partment of Agriculture. —........025.--.-.5...-- 285-255 o 5s annn . 7, 833, 992, 778, 08 |._-..-------..-. 216, 474, 633, 37 | 6, 841, 203, 147. 87 1, 347, 358, 814. 76 

Department of Commerce ore: aA nce eee ees bo te TAA , 500, Š 4.29 432, 533, 58 73 6, 850. 
Department of Commerce (R. F a eas $ 116, 921. 16 2, 275, 600, 82 116, oot, 16 9; 2976; 600. 82 |) RONG |) | 3975, 000.82] 0 
Executive Office of the President. 11, 667, 45 20, 207, 469. 45 A 17, 729, 562, 01 2, 950, 870, 80 
Federal Public Housing Authorit 6, 500, 000. 00 56, 500, 000, 00 3, 726, 579. 90 ; 579. 90 
Federal 456, 000, 00 181, 509. 09 29, 821, 00 
500, 000, 00 392, 927, 43 113, 794. 62 
a A A O A E ES 2,544,132 03 | 3,867.97 |..--.-..-....... 192. 68 
10, 000, 00 9, 757. 19 38. 42 
E ALIA E NORTE e SE, E CR E Se E Se 5 N ee ee a 
E ETET 812, 668, 279. 26 1 4, 487, 984. 44 762, 749, 239.89 | 49, 019; 039. 37 361, 699. 34 
pote sh ng 79, 900, 558. 43 | 3, 357, 957, panel 957, 408, 502, 81 296, 719, 029, 88 
5, 830, 270, 553. 24 140, 004, 232. 44 | 4, 562, 396, 212. 94 |1,267,874,340. 30 754, 127, 252. 69 
188, 223, 143, 09 1 334. 39 188, 202, 024. 99 21, 118. 10 478, 67 
5, 380, 636, 110. 16 21, 520, 775. 40 | 5, 143, 614, 850. 96 , 921, 240, 938, 951, 18 
3, 305, 708, 180. 36 177, 957, 919. 22 | 3, 080, 981, 219. 10 | 244, 726, 961. 26 1, 505, 407, 221. 48 
28, 209, 498, 000. 00 | 925, 305, 575. 49 |27, 750, 098, 562. 88 640, 476, 880, 33 ty OE oe Vistas os 47 | 436, 702, 485. 49 4, 250, 219, 656. 27 

13, 000,000.00 }..-..-.--.-..--- 13, 000, 000, 00 13, 000, 000. 00 


23, 957, 788, 743. 41 436, 702, 485. 49- 


4, 974. 25 
10, 073, 617. 50 


2, 310, 298. 71 
8, 788, 368. 48 
se--=--n-- . 69, 400. 22 
1, 258, 077, 92 |--- 3, 415. 00 1, 087, 207, 26 1,047, 125,15 
67, 381, 261, 36 275, 927. 96 64, 157,156.95.) 3, 224, 104. 41 51,458, 318. 80 7, 215, 192, 56 
Ul, ALL APPROPRIATIONS UNDER LEND-LEASE ACTS i 
Grand total. __......-.--..---------------+---------]28, 289, 879, 261. 36 | 925, 671, 503, 45 (27, 827, 255, 719. 83 | 462, 623, 541, 53 | 649, 874, 404. 61 |24, 009, 247, 062. 21 {3,818,008,657. 62 | 438, 032, 662. 57 |19, 751, 812, 213. 38 |4, 257, 434, 848. 83 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, this bill 
comes up rather as a surprise to me, 
because I thought we were engaged in 
trying to finish the consideration of the 
Mexican Water Treaty, and I did not 
contemplate that other major legislation 
would interrupt it. In fact, I thought 
the statement was made by the senior 
Senator from Texas a few days ago that 
no interruption would be allowed in the 
consideration of the treaty. So I am 
not entirely ready with the proposals I 
wanted to make in the way of amend- 
ing the bill. However, I offer an amend- 
ment and ask that it be read. It may 
perhaps change the approach tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 2 to strike out the semicolon 
in line 10 and all words in the line after 
the semicolon, and to strike out all of 
lines 11 to 20, inclusive, and to insert 
a period. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I vish to 
make it perfectly clear that while I was 
originally opposed to lend-lease in peace- 
time, I think lend-lease is the most effec- 
tive method of conducting a war, and I 
have no desire whatever to limit in any 
way its use for the purpose of winning 
the war or carrying through to a suc- 
cessful conclusion either the German war 
or the Japanese war. 

My interest in the bill relates solely 
to the use of lend-lease to carry out 
what are in effect postwar loans to var- 
ious foreign nations. I am not opposed 
to some post-war loans to foreign na- 
tions, but it seems to me that we are 
now confronted with a whole series of 
measures all tending in the same direc- 
tion, all tending to provide loans to for- 
eign nations, all tending to increase the 
exports of this country, and advanced 
very largely for the purpose of putting 
people to work in this country and build- 
ing up international trade. In my opin- 
ion, international trade or exports in- 
creased or prosperity built up on the 
basis of such a tremendous lending pro- 
gram will be wholly artificial, will pro- 
duce an unprecedented inflation, and 
will finally bring us back to a complete 
collapse, and another depression, such as 
that we experienced in 1932. 

In the original act there was section 3 
(c), which provided: 

After June 30, 1946, or after the passage 
of a concurrent resolution by the two Houses 
before June 30, 1946, which declares that the 
*powers conferred by or pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) are no longer necessary to promote 
the defense of the United States, neither the 
President nor the head of any department or 
agency shall exercise any of the powers con- 
ferred by or pursuant to subsection (a), ex- 
cept that until July 1, 1949, any of such 
powers may be exercised to the extent nec- 
essary to carry out a contract or agreement 
with such a foreign government made be- 
fore July 1, 1946, or before the passage of 
such concurrent resolution whichever is 
the earlier. 


Under that section, before the pending 
bill was introduced, the administration 
had been drawing up what they called 
3 (c) contracts, the most typical example 
of which is the French contract, a con- 
tract evidently drawn up for the purpose 
of providing goods and materials for the 
post-war period. 


* 
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Of course, it is very difficult to distin- 
guish between the kinds, because under 
lend-lease we provide foodstuffs and raw 
materials; we provide manufactured 
goods; we provide all kinds of civilian 
supplies, and, of course, those are ex- 
actly the same kinds of things that are 
going to be required in the post-war pe- 
riod. But it is obvious, from the nature 
of the French agreement, that it was 
contemplated that most of those mate- 
rials should be supplied perhaps after the 
end of the German war, when they would 
no longer be useful for any war purpose 
and were supplied largely for the purpose 
of rehabilitation. 

The French agreement provided, first, 
that we would furnish supplies to equip 
additional French divisions. Those are 
dealt with first, and while the exact fig- 
ure has not been given, I think the cost is 
two or three hundred million dollars. 
That is under the general lend-lease 
agreement. Then the acministration 
makes something it calls specifically “3 
(c) agreements,” with a desire to take 
advantage of the loophole in the original 
Lend-Lease Act. : 

I read from the joint statement of the 
State and Treasury Departments and 
F. E. A.: 


War production materials and other vital 
supplies and services will be furnished by the 
United States to the French under these 
agreements on lend-lease until a determina- 
tion by the President that they are no longer 
necessary for the prosecution of the war. 


He finds, then, that they are no longer 
necessary. 


After this determination, the French may 
under the 3 (c) agreement continue to re- 
ceive the undelivered balances of certain sup- 
plies in the program and to pay for them on 
specified credit terms— 


Something like payment in 20 years, 
with interest at the rate of 23% percent 
per annum. In other words, we are 
making a loan to the French for post- 
war purposes, and that is the very pur- 
pose of the French agreement— 


with the reserved right to have the programs 
or contracts canceled upon paying the United 
States its out-of-pocket costs, The United 
States agrees to deliver the programed sup- 
plies to the French, after this determination 
by the President, unless the President deters 
mines that it is not in our national interest 
to do so. 


The President does not need to go on, 
but so far as Congress is concerned, we 
authorize him to make a loan up to two 
and a half billion dollars to the French 
Government for post-war purposes. 

The articles which are to be supplied 
are then listed: 

War materials for war use and 

essential civilian supply 

(cotton, metals, steel, chem- 

icals, synthetic rubber, drugs, 


medical supplies, etc.) ...__- $840, 000, 000 
Food, milk, pulses, edible oils, * 

meade! ea ie 185, 000, 000 
Petroleum supplies.........-. 132, 000, 000 
French prisoner-of-war sup- 

pnra Pi E e ss oe 48, 000, 000 
Short - life manufacturing 

equipment for war produc- 

MOS oe ea E 250, 000, 000 


Manufacturing equipment, I suppose, 
is hand tools and machine tools. 


Freight charges..-........... $220, 000, 000 
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That makes $1,675,000,000. Some of 
that material can be used for the war, 
but the chances are, of course, that none 
of it, practically, will reach France be- 
fore the war with Germany is ended, 
and I do not suppose anyone expects the . 
French to help us in the war with Japan. 

In addition to these supplies and materials 
provided under schedule 1, certain cate- 
gories of long-life capital goods would be 
provided under schedule 2 to enable France 
to produce and transport military equip- 


ment and other war goods for our combined 
forces, 


* a * » . 
Locomotives..._...--.--.-.... $200, 000, 000 
Railroad cars_..-.--..-....... 120, 000, 000 
Merchant marines (that is, 

BIDS) sens en ee ee ee 140, 000, 000 
Harbor watercraft............ 32, 000, 000 
Fishing: fleet. - 2. 8, 000, 000 
Inland watercraft (barges)... 59, 000, 000 
Metalworking machinery__-___ 160, 000, 000 
Industrial equipment_________ 150, 000, 000 
Machinery for mines, arsenals, 

Ore era ae) oa nears toe 100, 000, 000 


The total of those items is $90,000,000. 
The grand total is two and a half bil- 
lion dollars, all of which, for all practical 
purposes, will be post-war. The French 
understand that, and they intend they 
shall get it on loan. 

Personally, I am willing to support a 
loan to France, but I do not think it 
should be made under lend-lease. I 
think if we are to authorize a loan to 
France, we should authorize it, and if the 
war shall end before most of these goods 
are delivered, they should not be deliv- 
ered unless Congress thereafter author- 
izes a loan to France. 

The bill contains this language: 

Provided, however, That nothing in sec- 
tion 3 (c) shall be construed to authorize the 
President to enter into or carry out any con- 
tract or agreement with a foreign govern- 
ment for post-war relief, post-war rehabili- 
tation, or post-war reconstruction. 


I assume that means that the President 
could not carry out a lend-lease contract 
once the war was over because obviously 
it could no longer be for lend-lease goods. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I have been thinking 
about the statement made by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio that we do not expect 
France to help us in the Pacific war The 
Senator stated that he did not think any 
one anticipated that the French would 
aid or assist us. I do not want that 
statement to go unchallenged, because 
France has great interests in the Far 
East, and I for one would think we would 
be justified in expecting France to help 
to the extent of her military ability if 
it becomes necessary in the war in the 
Pacific. 

Mr. TAFT. Perhaps I made an ex- 
treme statement. I think, however, that 
France is obviously exhausted and unable 
to conduct war on the other side of the 
world, and if I were to estimate the 
amount we might conceivably allot to 
the French operation in Indochina, I 
think $100,000,000 would finance all the 
activities France will ever undertake 
there. I do not think two and a half 
billion dollars is going to have any rela- 
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tion to the conduct of the war in Indo- 
china. 

Then this amendment, Mr. President, 
having excluded the carrying out of a 
contract for post-war relief, puts in an 
exception which I propose to strike out, 
which seems to me to throw the door 
wide open again. It provides: 

Except that a contract or agreement en- 
tered Into in accordance with this act in 
which the United States undertakes to fur- 
nish to a foreign government defense articles, 
services, or information for use in the prose- 
cution of the present war and which provides 
for the disposition, on terms and conditions 
of sale prescribed by the President, of any 
such defense articles, services, or informa- 
tion after the President determines they are 
no longer necessary for use by such govern- 
ment in promoting the defense of the United 
States shall not be deemed to be for post-war 
relief, post-war rehabilitation or post-war 
reconstruction, 


The second paragraph simply nullifies 
the first paragraph. It refers to the 
French contract, if you please, and says 
to the President, “You may proceed and 
make all the contracts you want to, such 
as the French contract, under this ex- 
ception.” I see, therefore, no particular 
reason why there might not be many 
billion dollars of the money already ap- 
propriated for lend-lease covering a long 
period, and then delivered on a loan after 
the war, that is as over-all, when it can- 
not be any longer for war purposes. In 
fact the President has to determine that 
the money is no longer necessary for war 
purposes, and then he may turn the 
whole thing into a loan to all the foreign 
nations. 

It seems to me that obviously that par- 
ticular provision should be stricken out. 

I do not quite understand the figures 
on the British agreement. There was 
published in December a reference to 
the British agreement, and I read from 
the New York Times of November 30: 

American assistance in helping Great Brit- 
ain rebuild her export trade and a 43 per- 
cent reduction in lend-lease aid to that coun- 
try after the defeat of Germany are pro- 
vided for under terms of the lend-lease agree- 
ment for the “second” phase of the war. 

Details of the agreement were made public 
here today in a joint statement by Leo T, 
Crowley, Foreign Economic Administrator, 
Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
and Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr. 


The same day Mr. Churchill made a 
speech in the House of Commons de- 
scribing the lend-lease agreement. The 
article from which I have just read con- 
tinues: 

The new arrangements, which will go into 
effect when the Reich falls, provide for $5,- 
600,000,000 of lend-lease aid to Britain in 
the ensuing year, of which $2,700,000,000 will 
be munitions and $2,800,000,000 nonmuni- 
tions items, including about $800,000,000 
worth of petroleum products for the Allied oil 
pool, a considerable amount of shipping and 
raw materials for making munitions. 

The $5,500,000,000 would represents 43 per- 
“et cut from the present rate of lend-lease 


That might have been the present rate 
of lend-lease aid, but the last report of 
the Lend-Lease Administration filed at 
the end of the year shows that the total 
lend-lease aid to the United Kingdom 
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from January to November 1944, was 
$4,680,000,000, which at the same rate 
would amount to about $5,000,000,000, 
not $10,000,000,000 in the year 1944, and 
the five and one-half billion dollars will 
actually be an increase over the lend- 
lease aid given to Britain in the year 
1944, The figure $10,000,000,000 repre- 
sents the total lend-lease aid to all coun- 
tries, whereas the five and one-half 
billion dollars represents the contem- 
plated lend-lease to Britain in 12 months 
after the end of the German war. 

Mr. Churchill made a statement about 
it which was a little hard for me to 
follow. He said: 

The defeat of Germany will make possible 
reductions in the lend-lease program, and in 
certain fields we have been able to anticipate 
these changes and to work out the basis of a 
new program from the beginning of 1945. 
Thus, from that date we shall no longer get 
shipments to this country under lend-lease 
of any manufactured articles for civilian use 
which enter into the export trade, nor of 
many raw materials and semifabricated 
materials such as iron, steel, and some non= 
ferrous metals. We shall then be free to 
export a wide range of goods made from 
those materials, 


He said further: 

There is not and never has been any 
question of reexporting in commerce any 
articles we received under lend-lease, nor in 
general shall we receive in this country un- 
der lend-lease finished articles identical with 
those we export. 


But whether they are to be paid for 
under the same arrangement as the 
French arrangement, under a 30-year 
credit, is not entirely clear. 

In any event, there is a British agree- 
ment which is apparently something like 
the French agreement. It was widely 
stated, in fact I think it is well authen- 
ticated, that the Russians have asked for 
$6,000,000,000. I think they have been 
told that they cannot now get it under 
lend-lease, and we will have to figure 
some other method of loaning it to them. 
Iam not sure about that. Iam told that 
Mr. Crowley says he is not going to use 
this money for post-war purposes, but 
there are two difficulties with Mr. Crow- 
ley’s statement. In the first place, he 
certainly has not repudiated this excep- 
tion clause which permits him to lend the 
money in effect for post-war purposes, 
and, in the second place, Mr. Crowley 
may not be the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministrator and may not have the say 
when the time comes to enter into these 
agreements. So I do not think we can 
rely on anything Mr. Crowley told the 
Foreign Relations Committee. The hear- 
ings have not been printed as yet, so we 
cannot determine what Mr. Crowley 
promised the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. 
Mr. President, I feel strongly on the 
subject of post-war loans because it 
seems to me they contemplate a vast ex- 
pansion of manufacture beyond what we 
can produce. The Senator from North 
Dakota has referred already to the con- 
flict over boxcars and locomotives for 
our railroads and for those of France. 
I think there should be some equitable 
division. But a few days ago Mr. Eccles, 
before the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, expressed the opinion 
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that far from making vast loans to for- 
eign countries after the war, we would 
have to limit exports, because for several 
years we would be unable to produce the 
goods which would be sought by our own 
people who could buy them, and by those 
in other countries who would be trying to 
buy them. 

I should like to make some general 
remarks, Mr. President, on the change of 
the situation which seems to have oc- 
curred. Until within a few months the 
public concern has been that there might 
be great unemployment and depression 
after the war in connection with the de- 
mobilization of the Army and of millions 
of workers in war plants. The fear has 
been that it may be impossible to convert 
war industry into peace industry in time 
to care for those who have been released. 
This was a set-up for the advocates of 
public spending. Their propaganda 
took prompt advantage of this public 
concern to advance many global projects 
for the use of Federal money. And we 
have this hang-over. 

I have not any doubt that in the be- 
ginning it was contemplated that most of 
the post-war relief in Europe should be 
handled through the lend-lease under 
paragraph 3 (c); 3 (c) was made for 
that purpose. Every city throughout the 
Nation has been urged to prepare a pro- 
gram o. public works and get ready to 
build itself over. The idea is implied 
that the Federal Government will provide 
the funds. 

The President’s January message to 
Congress contained many plans for 
spending public money, all with the im- 
plication that they were necessary to 
provide jobs. Already we have increased 
the funds of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration by $2,000,000,000. Federal agen- 
cies are planning loans for the recon- 
version and extension of industrial 
plants. Unemployment compensation 
rates are to be increased. 

There is another method by which 
money may be loaned abroad, and that 
is in the disposition of surplus commod- 
ities. I believe the Surplus Property Ad- 
ministrator has power to sell on credit, 
and he may plan to sell large amounts 
of surplus commodities to foreign na- 
tions on credit. 

This same argument for the creation 
of jobs has been used to promote plans 
for lending large sums of money through- 
out the world. Apparently, in addition 
to the surplus property disposal on credit, 
in addition to the method of lending 
through lend-lease, and in addition to 
Bretton Woods, which will supply about 
$6,000,000,000 for lending abroad, the ad- 
ministration intends also to increase the 
lending power of the Export-Import Bank 
by one and a half billion dollars. Again, 
the principal justification for the whole 
program seems to be the idea that by the 
spending of Government money we can 
meet the problem of unemployment in 
the United States. 

I should like to make it clear that I 
believe in a public works program, but 
only for public works which are intrinsi- 
cally of value, from which the public gets 
its money’s worth. 

I believe in the extension of humani- 
tarian measures, such &s medical care, 
housing, and education, but only to the 
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extent that they are justified by the im- 
proved conditions which they bring 
about. 

Yesterday I read a book by Professor 
Hansen, in which, in effect, he urges all 
these social welfare measures, not for 
social welfare, but to create a vast Gov- 
ernment spending program which will 
create employment. I believe in reason- 
able loans to foreign nations for rehabili- 
tation, but only to the extent necessary 
that the foreigr. nations may put their 
own economic machinery in order. 

I endorse 100 percent what the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] stated. 
I believe that the administration should 
tell us how much money it thinks we 
ought to lend after the end of the Ger- 
man war. I do not know how much 
assistance the British will require in con- 
ducting the Japanese war. I cannot be- 
lieve it will be anything like the amount 
covered by the last British agreement 
for $5,500,000,000. But certainly it seems 
to me that we should know the total out- 
lay. Iam willing to undertake reason- 
able loans for rehabilitation of foreign 
countries; but it has always seemed to 
me that if we lend perhaps two or three 
billion dollars the first year, a couple of 
billion the second year; and a billion the 
third, we shall have done about as much 
as we should do to help foreign nations 
get on their own feet. 

What I object to is the theory, so widely 
advanced, that these programs can be 
justified on the ground that they are a 
method of spending public money, and 
that the American people can achieve 
prosperity only by spending themselves 
into prosperity. Not only is that theory 
unsound, but it ruins the programs 
themselves, because it destroys all dis- 
crimination in determining the sound- 
ness and the relative importance of vari- 
ous public works, of varying social wel- 
fare programs, and of different kinds of 
foreign trade and loans to various 
nations. It destroys the vital impor- 
tance of designing and carrying out the 
programs in the most efficient and eco- 
nomical way. ś 

But suddenly the whole basis for the 
theory has been undermined, and the ad- 
ministration, or those branches of the 
administration which still talk of pour- 
ing out Government money to make jobs, 
find themselves confuted by the expres- 
sions of their own colleagues. Even many 
loyal administration supporters have 
come to fear that the real danger after 
the war will be inflation rather than 
unemployment and depression. 

The situation is wholly unlike that ex- 
isting during the period ‘ollowing the 
last war. We have never had so many 
reserves of buying power in this coun- 
try to stimulate economic prosperity. At 
the same time, 4 years of war produced 
a great backlog of demand to call those 
reserves into use for buying goods. When 
the war ends there will be perhaps $40,- 
000,000,000 of series E bonds in the hands 
of middle- and lower-income groups. 
Many of them will be cashed. There is 
an excess of $17,000,000,000 of currency 
in the hands of individuals. Individual 
deposits in savings banks and checking 
accounts have increased by $32,000,000,- 
000 over what they were before the war, 
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That is a total of $89,900,000,000 of liquid 
spending power in the hands of indi- 
viduals alone. If the Government 
promptly settles its bills on the cancela- 
tion of contracts, corporation cash re- 
serves will probably be at least $20,000,- 
000,000. over normal pre-war cash. 

We must consider that there is $6,000,- 
000,000 in State unemployment compen- 
sation funds ready to be paid out to the 
unemployed. There is a very liberal 
provision for unemployment compensa- 
tion to discharged veterans. It may 
amount to as much as $1,00€ apiece. Af- 
ter the World War there was no unem- 
ployment compensation. We have pro- 
vided liberally for loans to veterans to 
enable them to buy homes, farms, and 
businesses. If 4,000,000 of the 15,000,000 
veterans take advantage of this privilege, 
$8,000,000,000 of spending power will be 
produced. 

There is another factor which is not 
generally considered. After the end of 
the German war we shall still be running 
at a deficit of $35,000,000,000 a year 
while the war with Japan continues, and 
even after the war with Japan ends ex- 
penses can be reduced only gradually 
to the normal budget, and there will 
probably be an accumulated deficit of 
$25,000,000,000 more over 2 or 3 years 
before even a conservative government 
can reach a balanced budget. 

Furthermore, foreign nations have 
large reserves even today, without any 
loans from this country or any further 
lend-lease aid. Mr. Eccles testified re- 
cently that there is $10,000,000,000 of 
cash and earmarked gold in this coun- 
try owned by foreign nations and their 
nationals, ready to be spent. The total 
resources of foreign nations, in gold and 
dollars, and in short-term securities 
capable of being transferred into dollars 
amount to $25,000,000,000. That is Mr. 
Eccles’ testimony. 

Of course, Mr. Eccles considered it nec- 
essary to place a limit on exports, or to 
make an allocation of exports, because 
he said that if we allow all this money 
to be spent at once in this country we 
shall produce a dangerous inflation. 

Mr. Byrnes’ report states that he has 
designated a committee to coordinate 
foreign shipments under Mr. Crowley to 
prevent the abuse of foreign buying 
power. 

I noticed that only last Thursday Mr. 
Bernard Baruch, who is one of the best 
economic advisers in the country, made 
a statement in England that American 
servicemen would not have anything to 
worry about when they got home, and 
that “there will be more work in the 
United States than there will be hands 
with which to do it.” 

In short, the best opinion today fears 
inflation after the war rather than de- 
pression, except for a brief period of re- 
adjustment. Public works and other 
permanent projects will hardly get un- 
der way during that short period. It is 
important that all public bodies and cor- 
porations be ready to go ahead with re- 
pairs and replacements to meet the im- 
mediate needs of those who cannot get 
work. The whole country is shabby and 
in need of repair. Estimates show that 
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a number of billions of dollars can be 
spent simply in putting our present 
plants in first-class condition and pro- 
viding the kind of temporary jobs we 
need; but a huge program of permanent 
public works would get going only in 
time to compete for materials with fever- 
ish activity in private industry. The 
logic of the situation is such that it de- 
stroys the spending-for-jobs or lending- 
for-jobs argument which has carried all 
before it up to this time. 

Mr. Byrnes’ last report is exceedingly 
interesting. Incidentally he says, with 
reference to lend-lease: 

These foreign countries have been able to 
expand their gold and dollar assets by more 
than $8,000,000,000 since 1940. 


There is only one way by which they 
have been able to expand their gold and 
dollar assets, and that is through the 
operation of lend-lease. The effect of 
lend-lease has been that we have given 
away most of what we export—about 
$12,000,000,000 a year. We pay for most 
of what we import, about $3,000,000,000 
@ year; and our soldiers are spending 
American dollars all over the world. We 
are paying the costs of occupation. All 
that-money is gathered up, and builds up 
balances in the United States, 

On the general subject Mr. Byrnes 
says: 

The opportunities for reconversion and re- 
employment during the period from VE-day 
to VJ-day seem likely to surpass the reduc- 
tion in munition output. The outlook in 
general indicates that the demand for labor 
will exceed supply. Manpower may well be 
a reconversion bottleneck in many localities, 


He further states: 


One thing is clear. We should not be stam- 
peded into large public works programs. 


Again he says: 

We must be prepared to make loans to for- 
eign countries which need American goods 
and cannot pay immediately, if there is a 
reasonable prospect of repayment. Loans 
made abroad, merely to provide employment 
at home, are unsound. They will produce 
international financial difficulties when the 
time comes for repayment, 


That is the end of the quotations from 
Mr. Byrnes. All the quotations are from 
the report which Mr. Byrnes made the 
day before he resigned. 

Mr. President, administration agencies 
such as the O. P. A. have been hefore 
us asking for the continuation of their 
power after the war, on the ground that 
it is necessary to prevent inflation. Mr, 
Eccles has advocated a tax on specula- 
tion. These demands are utterly incon- 
sistent with the policy of those who in- 
sist upon a vast outpouring of public 
funds to create jobs, 

What is this inflation which is feared? 
Everyone is familiar with the kind of in- 
flation they had in Germany when prices 
increased to fantastic figures and money 
became of no value. They know the 
hardship and suffering, the destruction 
of savings and life-insurance values, the 
destruction of security, leading to a 
break-down of the whole system of gov- 
ernment as well as business. But infla- 
tion can be very dangerous without 
reaching that ultimate catastrophe. In 
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1929 we had an inflation in which there 
was no increase in commodity prices or 
the cost of living. That is what fooled 
everyone. It was reflected in an abnor- 
mal increase in capital values and par- 
ticularly in stocks, but it led to a com- 
plete distortion of values, to a violent 
depression, and to unemployment and 
hardship. 

My own view is that we have inflation 
whenever we achieve a false prosperity by 
artificial means which cannot be indefi- 
nitely sustained and steadily increased. 
We may reach that condition by an un- 
due expansion of private credit such as 
we had in 1929. But we can reach it 
more surely by Government spending and 
a huge deficit and an increase in public 
credit. Today we have arbitrarily held 
prices down to about a 30-percent in- 
crease over 1940. But wages have gone 
up more than that. Capital values in 
stocks and real estate, including farms 
and homes, are steadily increasing. How 
far controls can be effected in peacetime, 
whether any method can be devised to 
control capital values, is very doubtful. 
There is only one way that I know of to 
prevent inflation, and that is to stop 
Federal deficits, stop the further expan- 
sion of credit abroad, as well as at home, 
balance the budget, and control the ex- 
cessive development of private credit. 


We must, therefore, keep taxes reason- 
ably high and reduce Government ex- 
penses, so as to stop a further increase 
in the public debt. We must encourage 
the development of private industry and 
build up foreign trade by sound means. 
But if we build them up by vast Govern- 
ment spending which cannot be perma- 
nently maintained without financial de- 
struction, we are bound to create an in- 
flation like that of 1929, even though we 
control commodity prices, and we will 
bring about in due time a worse depres- 
sion than that of 1932. 

Some of the economic planners admit 
in theory that the budget should be bal- 
anced over a period of, say, 10 years; but 
practically they plan deficits whenever 
they think that the national income or 
the level of employment is not sufficient- 
ly high. This means that they will be 
constantly justifying a constant further 
deficit. Furthermore, unless we plan a 
balanced budget in normal and some- 
what subnormal times, we will never bal- 
ance it at all. Government activities 
cannot be started and then stopped over- 
night. We saw that in the “emergencies” 
after the former depression. They go 
on steadily spending the cash. There is 
only one safe plan, and that is to pay 
our way as we go. If we run into a real 
depression we will have Government 
deficits without planning for them. 

Our danger, as I see it, is that we will 
not recognize an inflation based on arti- 
ficial stimulants, even though we are in 
the middle of it. In 1929 many intelli- 
gent men told us that we had reached a 
new era of permanent prosperity. The 
only way to prevent depressions is to 
maintain prosperity by sound methods, 
and avoid an inflation both of credit to 
private individuals and credit to the 
Government. 

Mr. President, at the present time 
there is a very strong Nation-wide prop- 
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aganda deliberately promoted by the 
State Department and other Govern- 
ment agencies to sell the American peo- 
ple on the importance of foreign trade 
and on lending large sums of money in 
order to produce that foreign trade. 
Again they emphasize the necessity of 
exports in order to create additional jobs 
supposed to be needed in this country, 
and they appear to be willing to sacrifice 
all principles of economy and sound fi- 
nance in order to promote exports. Vast 
loans by this Government are being pro- 
posed, as well as devices like Bretton 
Woods, which have the effect of loans. 

I do not desire to depreciate the im- 
portance of foreign trade although I 
think some economists and politicians 
exaggerate it beyond all reason: This 
country happens to be largely self-suffi- 
cient, and exports have never, in recent 
decades, brought in more than 6 percent 
of the national income of this country. 
But an export trade which is based on 
lending money in large sums is pure in- 
flation, and creates a wholly artificial ac- 
tivity bound to collapse in time with the 
most dangerous results. If the loans are 
in reasonable sums and can be repaid 
within a reasonable time, of course, the 
increased activity is legitimate; but if we 
were to go ahead with a program of lend-. 
ing approximately $5,000,000,000 a year, 
we would simply give away the product 
of our workmen’s labor and the product 
of our machines, because any loans in 
such a tremendous amount would never 
be repaid. Today such loans are mount- 
ing up to very substantial sums. 

In connection with lend-lease and 
the pending bill we start with apparently 
$2,500,000,000 to France and $5,500,000,- 
000 to Great Britain. More than half 
of that is loans. We apparently have, 
as I say, a contemplated loan to Russia. 
We have another billion and a half dol- 
lars in the Export-Import Bank and 
$6,000,000,000 in Bretton Woods. With 
all the plans which are being concocted, 
I do not know what the total may be. I 
thoroughly endorse the demand of the 
Senator from Michigan that the admin- 
istration get together all its plans for 
foreign lending and tell us what the total 
is, because it is impossible to pass on any 
one of these proposals until we have 
some kind of a picture of the whole thing 
and are able to form an intelligent judg- 
ment about how much we should lend 
and how much we should not lend. Ob- 
viously, if foreign nations have $25,000,- 
000,000, there are many countries to 
whom we will not have to lend at all. 
On the other hand, there are no doubt 
other countries to whom we will have to 
lend. But take Great Britain. Today 
the British have in this country foreign 
balances equal to what they were when 
the war started, so far as gold dollars 
and short-term securities, net, are con- 
cerned. They have nearly a billion and 
a half dollars more than they had when 
lend-lease started in 1941. That does 
not necessarily mean that they are better 
off, because they owe a great deal more 
money all over the rest of the world. 
They owe billions of dollars to India, for 
instance. They owe billions of dollars to 
other countries which have not been 
lend-leasing all the supplies they have 
sent to Britain, as we have been doing; 
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and there may be a case for some addi- 
tional loan to Great Britain in order to 
put that nation on its feet in connection, 
perhaps, with the funding of the frozen 
sterling balances which are owed by 
many countries throughout the world. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. : 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator is un- 
doubtedly aware that the British Gov- 
ernment is the largest individual holder 
of American securities in the world. On 
the first day after the declaration of 
war, the House of Commons passed an 
act by which all securities held by 
British nationals were taken over by the 
British Government. On that evening 
the House of Lords ratified the act. 
Britain has been making money all the 
time. There is no reason why she should 
not be in possession of large balances in 
addition to what she has received from 
lend-lease. 

Mr. TAFT. My information is that 
at the beginning of the war Great 
Britain had in this country a consider- 
able number of securities. She took. 
over the securities of her nationals, as 
the Senator from Minnesota has said. 
Then. she borrowed money from the 
R. F. C., which was secured by those 
securities. The net value of the securi- 
ties which she had, on which she bor- 
rowed, was approximately a billion and 
a half dollars. Today she has approxi- 
mately $1,100,000,000 net, over and above 
the loan which she received from the 
R. F. C. 

Mr, President, under present condi- 
tions and for many years to come, it is 
wholly impossible to expect any repay- 
ment of loans in the volume which is now 
being suggested. We had our experience 
in the twenties. Government post-war 
loans were followed by billions of private 
loans. When we finally woke up to the 
fact that none of those loans could be 
repaid we stopped lending. The result 
was the collapse of the whole artificial 
export trade which had been created, 
and an intensification of the 1932 depres- 
sion. Surely with that experience be- 
fore us we are not going to begin the 
process all over again, this time with the 
taxpayers’ money instead of that of in- 
dividuals. We ought to recognize that 
everything under lend-lease up to this 
time had been a gift. So far as I am 
concerned, I am willing to wipe it off the 
books. 

As a matter of fact, the propaganda 
now being put out is just another phase 
of the spending theory, another method 
by which Government money can be lav- 
ishly distributed, on the same old theory 
that we can spend ourselves into pros- 
perity. It is just as unsound as the 
undertaking of a vast public works pro- 
gram at home, based solely on the 
theory that it will provide 60,000,000 jobs. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator just 
made the statement that so far as he 
was concerned he would be willing to 
wipe lend-lease off the books. 

Mr. TAFT. I did not mean to wipe 
the Lend-Lease Act off the books, but to 
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cancel the outstanding lend-lease obli- 
gation, whatever it may be. 

Mr. McMAHON. I so understood the 
Senator. However, I think that this is 
a particularly unfortunate time for the 
Senator’s statement to go out as ex- 
pressing the sentiment of the Senate of 
the United States. I wish to register my 
dissent to any statement of that kind, 
because at this stage I am not prepared 
to take such action. 

Mr. TAFT. I respect the Senator. I 
cannot speak for him or for any other 
Member of the Senate. I expressed a 
similar opinion when we enacted the 
original Lend-Lease Act. At that time I 
said -that, so far as the war was con- 
cerned, I was willing to make lend-lease 
a gift. I had never thought of the Lend- 
Lease Act in any way except in the sense 
of what actually could be repaid in kind 
during the war. There may be a few 
payments in kind which will be made 
after the war. Perhaps they should be 
made, but I do not think they will 
amount to much. It would be most un- 
fortunate if the huge sum of approxi- 
mately $30,000,000,000, less approximate- 
ly $3,000,000,000 in reverse lend-lease, 
should hang as a debt over the world for 
years to come, as did the debts of the 
First World War. 

After it became apparent that those 
debts could not be repaid and would not 
be repaid, I thought that they should be 
canceled. I have the same feeling with 
respect to the present lend-lease obliga- 
tion. 

It is almost impossible to find out what 
the Government’s program is for foreign 
lending. The bureaucrats have become 
so used to a lavish treatment of every for- 
eign nation as to lose all sense of values. 
Lend-lease has been distributed not only 
for military purposes but for political 
purposes to every little nation in the 
world willing to say it is at war with Ger- 
many. Apparently there has been au- 
thorized a total sum of $64,000,000,000 
for lend-lease, of which only thirty-six 
billion has been spent. The inclination of 
the administration is to use the balance 
for post-war loans, although the bill was 
enacted solely for war purposes. We 
have seen the French agreement covering 
two and a half billion dollars. More than 
one-half of this appears to be for per- 
manent use, and hardly any of it will get 
to France before the end of the German 
war. Of course, the rest of it is to be paid 
for by France, but over a long period of 
years. In effect, the act is being used to 
make a post-war loan to France. 

The administration is now denying 
that it intends any further use of lend- 
lease in this manner. Nevertheless, we 
know that Russia has applied for a long- 
term loan of $6,000,000,000 and related 
it to the lend-lease program and expects 
to get it. There are well-substantiated 
rumors that Mr. Roosevelt has tenta- 
tively agreed that the British shall get 
five and a half billion dollars after the 
end of the German war. Ostensibly this 
would be to help them wage the war 
against Japan, but practically a large 
pari of it would be in effect a post-war 

oan. 

We have already appropriated $1,350,- 
000,000 for U. N. R. R. A. relief. We are 
being asked to increase the capital of 
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the Export-Import Bank to $2,200,- 
000,000. We are presented with the Bret- 
ton Woods agreements, under which we 
put in about $6,000,000,000, more than 
one-half the good money in the two 
funds, all of which can be loaned out by 
boards controlled by the borrowers 
within approximately 2 years, 

We are being urged today to give im- 
mediate approval to the Bretton Woods 
agreement. I think we are entitled to a 
comprehensive statement of the admin- 
istration’s policy of lending money 
abroad before we proceed further. What 
is the whole foreign need and how much 
can we safely lend or contribute with 
any chance of recovering it? How much 
do the foreign nations really need? How 
much can they do for themselves, So 
far as I know, there has been no public 
statement of this situation, and even the 
facts are being concealed. Many mem- 
bers of the administration seem to be 
yearning to give away American money 
as well as American rights, and they do 
not want Congress to know about it. 

Do the foreign nations need this 
money? Under the lend-lease policy 
there has been a steady increase in for- 
eign balances. Mr. Eccles testified that 
today foreign nations and foreign na- 
tionals have $25,000,000,000 in cash, gold, 
and short-term securities which can be 
used for purchases in this country. Mr. 
Byrnes has just said that foreign nations 
have built up their balances here by 
$8,000,000,000 since the war started. 
Under lend-lease even the British have 
actually built up their balances in this 
country, until today it is estimated that 
the total of these balances and their net 
securities anc investments approximates 
three and a half billion dollars, about the 
same as when the war started, and one 
and a half billion dollars more than when 
lend-lease began. 

Of course, there are some countries 
with no cash, and even the British situa- 
tion is not as good as it looks, because of 
vast sums owed to other countries. My 
point is that this situation ought to be 
viewed as a whole, and ought to be laid 
before Congress and the American peo- 
ple. Then we can adopt a reasonable 
program of foreign loans, enough to pro- 
vide necessities for distressed people dur- 
ing the first year after the war, and to 
supply the materials and tools required 
to get their economic machinery in 
working order. 

Many people are influenced in favor 
of foreign loans by the unconscious feel- 
ing that the world can be rehabilitated 
only by American dollars, and that we 
are now such a tremendously powerful 
and magnanimous nation that we can 
bring freedom from want to billions of 
people who have never enjoyed it. With 
due respect to the kindness and human- 
ity of those who favor the pouring out of 
American dollars throughout the world, 
I believe this feeling is an evidence of 
our exaggerated self-confidence and na- 
tional conceit. Of course, we can help, 
but the only kind of help which is really 
effective is that which helps these other 
nations to help themselves. They must 
work out their own salvation. Their 
cities and public works can be better re- 
built with their own labor, curing their 
own problems of unemployment. 
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The prosperity of most peoples depends 
upon their own character. Some people, 
with no natural resources, like the Scan- 
dinavians, have built a great civilization. 
Others with vast natural resources are 
still poverty-stricken. We can help by 
lending them the money to buy here the 
machinery and other products they have 
not the present means to manufacture. 

Broadly speaking, I believe that a very 
few billion dollars wisely distributed can 
supply those nations without funds with 
sufficient aid for them to get going. 

Many Americans feel that we can buy 
foreign good will. Frankly, I do not be- 
lieve one can ever make a man his friend 
by lending him money, unless one in- 
tends to continue lending him more and 
more for all time to come. I do not be- 
lieve that a nation which relies on an- 
other nation to assist it indefinitely is 
doing itself any good. In short, I do not 
believe that American dollars can make 
the world go round; and any government 
that has that idea can easily wreck the 
finances of this country and destroy our 
own standard of living, without doing 
anyone else any good. 

Foreign trade, like domestic trade, can 
only be based soundly on an exchange of 
goods advantageous to both parties. 
That is, exports only benefit us if they 
are paid for by imports. How far are we 
willing to accept imports? There is 
plenty of general talk against the tariff, 
but it is very difficult to persuade Con- 
gress or the American people that we 
should make such reductions as to de- 
stroy any American industry and throw 
many men out of work, in order that we 
can import that kind of product and 
thereby export some other kind of Amer- 
ican goods, What do we gain, it is asked, 
by importing our roller bearings from 
Sweden and putting the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. out of business at Canton, 
Ohio? The Timken Co. tells me that 
without a tariff it cannot possibly com- 
pete with the Swedish manufacturers 
of roller bearings. Theoretically we 
could then perhaps export more auto- 
mobiles to Sweden, and the men who now 
make roller bearings could go to work 
making automobiles. But do we gain 
enough by getting our roller bearings a 
little cheaper to make this change worth 
while? Do we not get too many eggs in 
one basket, like the automobile industry, 
and build up an economy based on an 
export trade which is much less stable 
than the home market? 

The theory is that by finding mar- 
kets for export trade we put men to 
work, and then have the additional pur- 
chasing power which can buy imported 
goods without decreasing the amount of 
domestic goods bought. That is an ef- 
fective argument. But since it is ad- 
mitted that exports are of no use unless 
paid for by imports, and that an Amer- 
ican market must be created for those 
imports, why is it not just as easy to 
create an additional home market for 
home goods as it is to create an Ameri- 
can market for imported goods? 

The truth probably lies between the 
two extremes. Some additional market 
can be created for imported goods which 
is not available for domestic products. 
Those imported goods are presumably 
cheaper and may stimulate increased de- 
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mand. But the idea that foreign trade 
soundly developed can produce any tre- 
mendous increase in employment, unless 
we are going to give away our products 
at the expense of the taxpayer, is a 
mirage. 

There can certainly be no sound or 
permanent expansion of employment by 
the Government inflating exports by ex- 
cessive loans, but only through the grad- 
ual building up by hard work of a for- 
eign trade based on mutual advantage 
in the exchange of certain types of goods. 
I believe that a reasonable reduction in 
some tariff rates can encourage imports 
without destroying American industry. 
But, after all, imports depend more on 
prosperity in this country than they do 
on tariffs, if we can judge from the fig- 
ures of 1928 and 1929. Our imports in 
those years, with almost the highest 
tariffs we have ever had, were greater 
than they have ever been before or 
since and a greater proportion of na- 
tional income, far greater than they have 
been since the passage of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act. 

I have never been for that act for two 
reasons, First, it delegates complete leg- 
islative power to the Secretary of State 
to lower the tariff to 50 percent of the 
statutory rates without any standard 
fixed by Congress, and without any hear- 
ing to those whose business may be vitally 
affected. While it purports to author- 
ize a special agreement with a particular 
country in return for benefits to the 
United States from that country, the re- 
duction made for that country under the 
most-favored-nation clause applies to 
all other countries, even those which 
make no concession to the Unitec States. 

Ido not think we should return to con- 
gressional tariff making, but I do believe 
Congress should prescribe definite rules 
by which a board may reduce tariff rates 
after proper hearings. If further con- 
cessions are necessary to particular coun- 
tries to enable them to establish a sound 
economy and secure tariff rates below 
those available to other nations, such 
agreements; I believe, should be submit- 
ted to Congress for approval. 

I certainly am not willing to vote for 
the new proposal that the President be 
given authority, in his arbitrary discre- 
tion, to reduce statutory rates by 75 per- 
cent. I think it is perfectly reasonable, 
in trying to work out a world in which 
every nation may have markets available 
for its exports so that it can import es- 
sential goods, that we make special 
agreements with one nation without 
bringing into effect most-favored-nation 
clauses. By such special agreements we 
may also be able to assist the export of 
our agricultural products, a surplus of 
which is very difficult to prevent. 

Mr. President, I wish to reaffirm my 
principal point, that inflation is the great 
danger we face in the post-war world, 
inflation arising out of the method by 
which we have financed the war, and the 
spending proclivities of the present ad- 
ministration. It can bring on a depres- 
sion which may well destroy our entire 
system. We ought to follow Mr. Byrnes, 
and get rid of the idea that we should 
plunge into a tremendous public-works 
program. We ought to follow Mr. 
Byrnes in his belief that “foreign loans 
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made abroad merely to provide employ- 
ment at home are utterly unsound.” 

We ought to get back to earth. This 
country is the same country it was when 
the war began. We can resume the 
progress of 150 years, and build up a 
happy people and a standard of living 
which will be the model for the world. 
We can move forward with more imagi- 
nation and invention. We can steadily 
extend our system of humanitarian 
measures in old-age pensions, health, 
housing, and education. We can encour- 
age and promote foreign trade. But we 
can only achieve permanent progress if 
we base these actions on the same princi- 
ples of sound finance which have made 
progress in the past, and not by blowing 
artificial bubbles of inflation from the 
soap of Government spending. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
attitude of the present administration 
toward lend-lease and toward all the rest 
of the foreign lending is one of scattering 
largess broadcast throughout the world. 
Apparently we have gotten a conception 
of dollars beyond all realities. We had 
to have a deficit because we could not 
possibly help it, but when the war ends 
we will have to turn back to the same 
principle we had before the war of bal- 
ancing the Budget. We will have to get 
our ideas down from billions to millions, 
and we will have to impose restraints on 
operations of the kind involved here, 
which are provided for in language which 
contradicts itself and which I think de- 
feats its own ends in this measure. We 
should get back to specific limitations on 
the character of loans which can be made 
and specific limitations on the amount of 
money which can be authorized for these 
various projects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the Chair). The question be- 
fore the Senate is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. On that question I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
wonder if we could fix an early hour to- 
morrow for a vote on the lend-lease bill 
and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. TAFT. I would object to fixing 
an hour for a vote. I should be willing 
to have debate limited fairly drastically, 
to 15 or 20 minutes to each Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know what 
the Senator from Texas has in mind 
ahout resuming the executive session im- 
mediately on our meeting tomorrow. I 
do think it is important that we dispose 
of the pending bill if we can do so with- 
out too much delay. 

I ask unanimous consent that during 
the further consideration of the pending 
lend-lease bill no Senator shall speak 
more than once or longer than 15 min- 
utes on the bill or any amendment 
thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. TAFT. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, does the suggestion mean an over- 
all 15 minutes? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; it would mean 30 
minutes in one speech; that is, on an 
amendment and the bill the Senator 
could speak 30 minutes; after he had 
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used 15 minutes on an amendment, he 
would have 15 minutes on the pill. 

Mr. TAFT. There might be one other 
amendment I desired to offer. I may 
wish to approach the question from an- 
other point of view. I assure the Sen- 
ator that I do not intend to delay in any 
way. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator would 
have the right to make one speech of 
30 minutes, which could be made on any 
one amendment he wanted to offer. 

Mr. WHITE. But he would have 15 
aes on any other amendment, as 
well. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it was 
made clear earlier in the day that if we 
recess until tomorrow in legislative ses- 
sion, and then go into executive session 
tomorrow, the 24-hour requirement of 
the rule with reference to the offering of 
the resolution of ratification on the 
Mexican Treaty would be complied with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair holds that, so far as the executive 
session is concerned, it would be a new 
executive session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That serves the pur- 
pose, because we will recess as in legisla- 
tive session, and then decide when we 
meet tomorrow whether we will finish 
the pending bill or go into executive ses- 
sion. I hope we can finish the con- 
sideration of the pending bill in a very 
short time. 

There are no nominations on the 
Executive Calendar, therefore I move 
that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock p. m.) the Senate took a recess 
until tomorrow, Tuesday, April 10, 1945, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 9 (legislative day of March 
16), 1945: 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following-named candidates for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Corps of the 
United States Public Health Service: 

Willard H. Wright to be senior scientist, 
effective date of oath of office. 

Dean A. Clark to be surgeon, effective date 
of oath of office. 

Maurice LeBosquet, Jr., to be sanitary en- 
gineer, effective date of oath of office. 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
= TO BE MAJOR GENERAL 
Brig. Gen. Benjamin Wiley Chidaw (major, 
Air Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United States, 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


Brig. Gen. Claude A. Larkin to be a major 
general in the Marine Corps, for temporary 
service, from the Ist day of April 1945. 

Brig. Gen. William P. T. Hill to be a major 
general in the Marine Corps, for temporary 
service, from the 1st day of April 1945. 

Col. Ivan W. Miller to be a brigadier gen- 
eral in the Marine Corps, for temporary serv- 
ice, from the 2ist day of January 1945. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, APRIL 9, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D,, offered the following 
prayer: 


Most holy Father, whose spirit broods 
over the hearts of men, fill our souls with 
the freedom of the children of God. 
“Blessed is the man who walketh not in 
the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth 
in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the 
seat ot the scornful, but his delight is in 
the law of the Lord and in His law doth 
he meditate day and night. For the Lord 
knoweth the way of the righteous, but 
the way of the ungodly shall perish.” 
We praise Thee for the disclosure of the 
divine teaching; write it in our hearts, 
O Lord. When we are faint, Thy healing 
balm is near. When we are weary and 
stumble, Thy staff gives support. We 
pray Thee to keep us constant in our 
labors and manly in our bearing toward 
one another. Thou who hast given us 
home and country, all that the human 
soul should ask, may we use our blessings, 
not for self-aggrandizement but for the 
light and inspivation of others; and help 
us to apprehend more fully the eternal 
love of the infinite heart of our Heavenly 
Father. In the name of the Teacher of 
Nazareth. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, April 5, was read and ap- 
proved. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute to make an announcement, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 1 

Mr, COOFER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to announce that I am informed the Ap- 
propriations Committee is not yet ready 
to report an appropriation bill. In view 
of this situation, there will be no legisla- 
tive program for this week. 

I therefor ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns today it ad- 
journ to meet on Thursday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? _ 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that my col- 
league the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
HowELL] be permitted to extend his own 
remarks in the Recorp concerning our 
late colleague, Judge Heidinger, of Illi- 
nois, and include therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


HOG PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the farm- 
ers of Iowa are leaders in producing food 
for the Nation and our armed forces. 
Just now they are vitally concerned about 
our food production program as it re- 
lates to the production of hogs. Congress 
and the country should know that hog 
production and hog marketing thus far 
this year are far below the requirements 
of our war food production program and 
that the situation is not likely to improve 
in 1946 unless the $13.75 floor price on 
hogs is restored without further delay. 

Many reasons are being advanced for 
the lower production of hogs this year. 
One of the chief reasons is the fact that 
producers are losing faith in their Gov- 
ernment. Too many promises have been 
broken in the past and the producer has 
now come to the point where he wants 
some definite assurances that he is go- 
ing to be protected in the price of hogs 
if he is going to meet the food produc- 
tion goals. The producer has not forgot- 
ten that he was severely penalized in sell- 
ing his hogs last year when they became 
overweight and he does not intend to be 
caught that way again. The unfair 


: treatment afforded him simply made him 


turn away from hog production to other 
farm activities which gave him more as- 
surance for the future. 

To make matters worse, at the very 
time the hog producer was battling with 
this marketing problem, the floor price 
on hogs was reduced to $12.50 per 
hundredweight and limited to 200 to 240 
pound barrows and gilts. Not being sat- 
isfied with penalizing the hog producer 
on weights, the bureaucratic professors 
in Washington took a dollar and a 
quarter off of the floor price and in so 
doing completely demoralized the hog 
market. Little wonder then that the hog 
producer does not know which way to 
turn at the present time. He is intensely 
patriotic and wants to do his full part in 
producing the food needed to win the 
war, On the other hand he is entitled 
to know what kind of treatment he is 
going to be given by his Government if 
he continues to produce the hogs which 
he is expected to produce. He cannot be 
blamed for curtailing his hog production 
in the light of his past unpleasant ex- 
perience. 

Our farmers are not asking for an 
unrestricted chance to get rich during 
the war emergency. Very few are ask- 
ing for a subsidy, although there is much 
logic in their contention that if the meat 
packer is given a subsidy, similar treat- 
ment should be afforded the hog pro- 
ducer. Certainly if hog production 
needs to be encouraged by a subsidy, it 
should go direct to the producer and not 
to the processor. 

In the last analysis, if we are to have 
a large production of meat in the form 
of pork, the old floor price of $13.75 per 
hundredweight—Chicago basis—must be 
restored and all weight limits must be 
removed. In view of increased labor 
costs, higher cost of feed, and the short- 
age of manpower on the farm, the hog 
producer can see no future for himself 
unless he is granted an assurance of at 
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least a $13.75 floor. He then will know 
exactly what to look forward to in the 
months that lie ahead. Not only should 
he be protected now but he should have 
the further assurance that he will have 
some protection during the readjustment 
period following the war. In any event, 
he should be assured of the $13.75 price 
for at least another year, preferably 
until December 1946. 

Even the floor is advanced to $13.75 
at the present time, it will do little to 
stimulate any larger hog production this 
spring, but it will induce a larger fall pig 
crop. Therefore, time is of the essence 
if we are to have a larger production in 
the months ahead. The producer must 
of necessity plan immediately for breed- 
ing of sows for fall farrowing, so there 
must be no delay. It is generally agreed 
throughout the hog-producing territory 
that maintenance of the present floor 
price of $12.50 per hundredweight—Chi- 
cago basis—on good to choice 200-270- 
pound butchers will result in a smaller 
fall pig crop, but that a raise in the floor 
price to $13.75 without weight limit will 
greatly encourage production. 

Our farmers and hog producers are 
ready to go forward with the war food- 
production program of the Nation. Their 
past record shows that they have never 
shirked their responsibilities. All they 
ask is fair treatment at the hands of 
their Government, which, of course, 
means common-sense administration 
from those in Washington who are 
charged with the duty of food pro- 
duction. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
letter. 

Mr. STEFAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article sent over- 
seas on Filipino guerrillas. 

Mr. REED of New York (at the request 
of Mr. CarLson) was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CARLSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article 
called to his attention by the gentle- 
woman from Connecticut [Mrs. LUCE]. 

Mr. HEBERT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from 
the New Orleans Item. 


FILIPINOS NEED FOOD AND MEDICINE 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
the survival of the Filipino people. 
Thousands of Filipinos have died that 
American boys might live. 

The New York Times on April 5, 1945, 
published excerpts from a message re- 
ceived by Henry J. Kaiser, national chair- 
man of the united national clothing 
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collection for overseas war relief, from 
President Sergio Osmefia of the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth. 

President Osmenha declared in his 
cablegram: 

I saw the path of destruction left by the 
Japanese. I saw the pitiful survivors who 
came straggling back to their homes. Bare- 
foot, ragged, almost naked, they came back, 
looking in vain for wives, mothers, husbands, 
fathers, children who had died. 

All are barefoot, all are ragged, all are 
homeless. All of them need shoes for their 
feet, clothing to cover their nakedness, bed- 
ding to sleep on. 


The barbarism of the Japanese ag- 
gressor in defeat surpasses even his 
cruelty in victory. As the campaign for 
the liberation of the Philippines has 
progressed, the Japanese have wantonly 
destroyed homes, public buildings, food, 
clothing, medical stores, and all means 
of production which they could not carry 
away with them as loot. The Filipinos 
do not only have to carry on without raw 
materials, they have no plows for the 
planting, no needles and thread for sew- 
ing, no hammers and saws for building, 
ho stoves, kitchen utensils, and no table 
equipment for preparing and serving 
what little food is available. 

What this situation means is just this: 

The son of the Mindan.o guerrilla 
who died by Japanese gunfire while 
building the airfield in the interior which 
helped to make possible the American 
landings will not have a roof for his head. 

The Visayan guerrilla who was a cog 
in the most effective destruction of Jap- 
anese field headquarters during the en- 
tire campaign will go hungry. 

The widow of the Luzon guerrilla who, 
mortally wounded, dragged himself to the 
advance guard of the American forces 
driving on Clark Field to tell of an am- 
bush which awaited them around a bend 
in the road, will walk in rags. 

The Philippine campaign is not yet 
ended. Thousands of Japanese still re- 
main, in the north of Luzon and on hun- 
dreds of islands, large and small. More 
and more we are dependent upon the 
skill and knowledge of the Filipino 
guerrilla. Our own armed forces are 
given the best in food, clothing, equip- 
ment, and in the provisions for their 
loved ones at home. It is inconceivable 
that we should expect the Filipino guer- 
rillas to fight without shoes, without 
clothing, with inadequate food, weighed 
down by the realization that their loved 
ones are starving, homeless, and in rags, 

Any let-down on the courageous ac- 
tivity of the Filipino guerrillas for any 
reason means that more of our boys will 
die. Our job is not only to maintain the 
present efficiency of the Filipino guer- 
rillas, but to increase that efficiency. Not 
one among us would care to feel that, 
because of an avoided responsibility we 
have willfully condemned an American 
soldier to his death. Yet, in very truth, 
that would be what we would be doing 
if we denied the Filipino people food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

Barefoot Jaime, his feet torn by the 
sharp rocks of northern Luzon, stops to 
bathe his feet in the cool of a mountain 
stream. He will not see the hidden mor- 
tar that he would have seen had he not 
lost that 5 minutes, Private (ist cl.) 
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Smith, of Georgia, who might have had 
his name on the veterans’ roll will have 


. his name on the casualty list. Or Juan, 


broken by the news of a sick wife who is 
unable to secure medical care, will drowse 
on guard. Sergeant Jones, of Oregon, 
will be listed as missing. Hungry Urbano 
stumbles on an abandoned Japanese 
command post. Here is food aplenty. 
This fortune might not come again. He 
eats hastily and crams his knapsack with 
all he can carry. He gets to the cross- 
roads too late to see the Japanese column 
which has just passed. Lieutenant Carl- 
son, of Nebraska, will not plow again in 
the spring. 

I do not want this terrible responsibil- 
ity to forever rest upon the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I do not want this feeling 
that I shared in the death of American 
soldiers to forever weigh upon my con- 
science. 

What the people of Nebraska buy and 
sell to the Philippines is an infinitesimal 
part of our trade relations with that re- 
gion. But I have a fierce and enduring 
desire to bring Nebraska boys in our 
armed services back to their homes. Aid 
to the closest of our allies cannot bring 
all these boys back. But it can reduce 
the number that will never return. 

I know these Filipinos. I lived in the 
Philippines. I was a member of the Phil- 
ippine Constabulary. As a member of 
the congressional committee aiding in 
the inauguration of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth Government I returned to 
Manila in 1935. I have constantly kept 
the problems, the sacrifices, and the ac- 
complishments of the Filipino people be- 
fore this distinguished body. I know 
these Filipinos. They will fight as long 
as they have breath in their lungs and 
blood in their veins for the kind of free- 
dom which we, as Americans, understand 
and appreciate. 

What do the Filipinos want? What 
are their absolute minimum needs? 

For answer to these questions I turn 
to the report of the Technical Commit- 
tee to the President of the Philippines 
issued in October 1914, entitled “Certain 
Phases of Philippine Relief and Reha- 
bilitation.” 

The stated functions of the committee 
are as follows: 

1. To study and recommend plans for the 
relief and rehabilitation of the population 
upon the reoccupation of the Philippines 
and for the restoration of public and private 
property; 

2. To study and make recommendations 
on present and post-war trade, finance, and 
other relationships between the Philippines 
and the United States and other countries; 

3. To study and recommend plans for the 
rehabilitation, reconstruction, and readjust- 
ment of the Philippine economy, including 
agricultural, financial, commercial, and in- 
dustrial reconstruction, and future develop- 
ment; and 

4. In general, to survey and analyze the 
post-war problems of the Philippines, par- 
ticularly those that may be assigned to it 
from time to time, and to make recom- 
ae for the solution of those prob- 
ems. 


In accordance with these stated func- 
tions, the committee laid down the mini- 
cal requirements for the first 6-month 
and the first year of reoccupation. The 
minimum requirement for food was set 
at 647,086 metric tons. The minimum 
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import clothing requirements for 1 year 
were set at 151,347,000 yards. The medi- 
cal requirements for the first 6-months 
period were set at 268 basic medical 
units; 90 antimalarial drug units; 240 
obstetrical bags; 6 X-ray equipment 
units; 164 X-ray supply units; six 200- 
bed hospitals; thirty 40-bed hospitals; a 
hundred 10-bed hospitals; 18 basic 
laboratories; 5 malarial survey labora- 
tories; 30 antimalarial equipment units; 
180 antimalarial supply units; 450 gen- 
eral dispensary units; 142 ambulances; 
and 36 quarter-ton trucks. In addition, 
basic requirements were set for sanita- 
tion and veterinary supplies. 

We cannot afford to wait. We must 
examine the needs of the Filipino people 
and supply those needs, those basic needs, 
of the men and women who are fighting 
and dying that Americans might live. 
Clothing, feeding, and housing the Fili- 
pino people is an elemental issue. It 
demands action. They must be cared 
for before they can care for themselves. 
Before the Philippines assumes normal 
functions—either as a commonwealth or 
as a nation—we must keep that govern- 
mental unit from being a commonwealth 
of the crippled or a nation of the naked. 
By providing the necessities of life for 
Filipinos we are helping our own and 
preserving a people who have suffered 
greatly and contributed greatly to vic- 
tory in the Pacific. By providing the ne- 
cessities of life for Filipinos we are sav- 
ing the lives of Americans in the armed 
forces. By providing the necessities of 
life for Filipinos we will be furthering the 
over-all offensive in the Far East and 
bringing the day of final victory and 
peace nearer to our country and to the 
world. 

POST-WAR REFUND 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. s 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlemar from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, the war 
in Europe is rapidly drawing to a con- 
clusion and industry must make plans 
for reconversion. We need immediate . 
production of peacetime goods, produc- 
tion that will furnish employment and 
maintain a high level of national income 
after the Government spending declines. 

In the Revenue Act of 1942 Congress 
provided for a post-war refund f 10 
percent of the excess-profits tax. Under 
existing law these bonds would not be 
available for use by the corporation un- 
til the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
year after cessation of hostilities. The 
money for these refunds has been col- 
lected through taxes and is being held as 
a credit to the corporation in the form 
of nonnegotiable, nontransferable, non- 
interest-bearing bonds. Today I am in- 
troducing a bill which, if enacted into 
law, would make the proceeds from these 
bonds available 60 days after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Europe. The termi- 
nation date is to be set by proclamation 
of the Supreme Allied Commander. 

This is but the first step in a series of 
tax moves that should be made to pro- 
vide full employment, 
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CONTROL OF JAPANESE ISLANDS 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. HÉBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just introduced a resolution to the effect 
that it is the sense of Congress that the 
United States should retain permanent 
possession and control of all those is- 
lands in the Pacific which the United 
States has taken or hereafter takes from 
Japan during the present war and which 
were in the possession and control of 
Japan prior to December 7, 1941. 


This resolution, Mr. Speaker, gives an ` 


opportunity for the people of the United 
States themselves to have a voice in the 
San Francisco Conference and at least a 
“stand-by” position at any peace table 
when the terms of victory are promul- 
gated. 

It is my conception of our form of gov- 
ernment that the Congress of the United 
States reflects and expresses, as far as 
possible, the will, desires, and wishes of 
the people of the United States. Assum- 
ing this conception to be correct, this 
resolution offers the Congress the oppor- 
tunity to express itself—and thereby ex- 
press also the will of the people—before, 
not after, any treaties, deals, or trades 
are entered into between the United 
States and our valiant allies. 

It is my firm belief that the islands in 
the Pacific which have been bought and 
paid for with American blood should be 
kept under our control and direction for 
our future national security. These is- 
lands are absolutely necessary for our 
defense and should be annexed, main- 
tained, and controlled by our own-naval 
forces. I subscribe to the expressions of 
Fleet Admiral Ernest King that the 
United States should keep these islands 
in the Pacific for our own protection and 
survival. I have been willing to accept 
Admiral King’s recommendations, as well 
as the other members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, for the conduct of the war. I 
am equally willing to accept the same 
authorities’ word for our requirements 
of preparedness in order to prevent as 
long as possible another war. 

If and when that other war does come, 
however, I want America to be as ready 
for the fight before the attack as Amer- 
ica is now ready, but tragically ready too 
many months after the attack. 

To whom do we owe an accounting for 
the future possession of those islands ex- 
cept to those who today lie buried on 
them and to those who fought to gain 
possession of them? 

Those who died have died a permanent 
death. There is nothing temporary 
about their death. Why should they not 
leave to their heirs the permanent posses- 
sion of what they died to gain. 

The men who died at Lexington and 
Valley Forge’did not leave a temporary 
possession to those of us who lived in 
after years. Those gallant patriots 
established our first beachhead on the 
shores of independence and freedom, 
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The men who died at Bull Run and 
Gettysburg did not release the posses- 


sions handed to them by the martyrs of a | 


previous generation, but gained a tighter 
grip on that beachhead to hand to a 
future generation. 

The men who died in Belleau Woods 
and Chateau Thierry thought they were 
dying to reaffirm their rights to the 
possessions handed them, but we who 
lived know they died in vain. 

They died in vain because we broke 
faith with them. 

The war which we are fighting today 
has come as a result of that breach of 
trust and faith. 

Let us not break faith again. 

Let us be realistic about this whole 
business. 

Let those of us who tive today guar- 
antee for tomorrow the way of life for 
which those of yesterday died. 

Let our voices be heard before, and 
not after, diplomats sit around any con- 
ference table and pass judgment on our 
future existence. 

I have every confidence in those great 
Americans who will represent us at the 
San Francisco Conference; I have every 
confidence in President Roosevelt. Hav- 
ing such confidence I feel that they 
would welcome an expression from the 
American people, through their elected 
representatives, as to whether or not the 
United States should barter away these 
blood-drenched and life-bought islands 
in the Pacific, or annex them for our own 
future protection and security. 

Can we do less than say out loud what 
we think and feel inwardly at this time? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
address delivered by Charles S. Hazen, of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, entitled 
“The Benefits of Irrigation.” 

Mr. DE LACY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
Washington Times, and further to extend 
his remarks and include an article from 
the B’nai B'rith organization. 

Mr. OUTLAND (at the request of Mr. 
HAVENNER) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include an article 
from the Los Angeles Times. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
address delivered by the Governor of 
New Mexico. 

Mr. GATHINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article appearing 
in the Washington Star on the subject of 
First Lt. Edgar H. Lloyd, of Blytheville, 
Ark. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include a resolution I 
introduced today to name the veterans’ 
hospital in Sicux Falls, S. Dak., the Royal 
Johnson Memorial Veterans’ Hospital, in 
commemoration of our late colleague in 
this House; further to extend my remarks 
and include a resolution I have just in- 
troduced advocating the establishment 
of an International Office of Education; 
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and further to extend my remarks and 
include a copy of a letter I have ad- 
dressed to Senator VANDENBERG in con- 
nection with the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RecorpD on two sub- 
jects, in the first to include a statement 
by the Missouri Farmers’ Association on 
the fight against farmer cooperatives, 
and in the second to include a timely 
editorial from Labor on renovating Con- 
gress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an interesting and informative 
article by Walter Lippmann. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday, 
next, following any special orders here- 
tofore entered, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 


NO LET DOWN NOW—IT’S STILL A LONG 
ROAD TO TOKYO 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, now, as 
every Member of this House joins in the 
Nation’s rejoicing over the good news 
reaching us from our world battlefronts, 
it is particularly heartening and most 
timely to receive word of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s denunciation of its neutrality 
pact with Japan. On every front our 
arms are meeting success. Everywhere 
our fighting men, our men of the mer- 
chant marine, and our soldiers of pro- 
duction are beating our enemies down. 

The faith which America placed in 
this administration, in Congress, in the 
strategy, and in the strength and true 
purposes of the great nations unitedly 
fighting the Fascist Powers and the sup- 
port which the people of this country 
have given are bearing the fruit we so 
greatly desired. 

One of the most important immediate 
consequences of our great Soviet ally’s 
denunciation of its pact with Japan is 
the reminder that action should be to 
those who are unduly and prematurely 
celebrating the end of the war. Even 
with Russia’s ultimate help, we still have 
a long hard road to Tokyo. 
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Americans are the greatest optimists. 
Our country has performed so many 
miracles that we expect them daily. 

I am optimistic, too. I have always 
expected better things, better ways of 
living, better conditions, and greater 
wealth for the common man. But Iam 
worried because too many are saying 
that with the VE-day in Europe just 
around the corner, the Japs will be a 
push-over. Some are urging cut-backs 
in war production. Loose talk begins 
that soon war workers can leave their 
plants and get away from the high cost 
rent and food areas which are robbing 
them of their earnings and crowding 
them together under any roof. 

Even here in Congress, voices begin to 
ask why we should support war measures 
with the “war so near its end.” 

“In this hour, with victory in Europe 
so widely anticipated, I beseech you, gen- 
tlemen, to look at the map of the Pacific, 
to consider the greatest battle front of 
history, Thousands of miles of lines of 
ocean communications, bitterly fought 
for islands, vast stretches inland upon 
the continent of Asia, the touchy prob- 
lems crippling our great and gallant, but 
most unfortunately, our disunited ally, 
China—these are the grim facts which 
must temper optimism. 

In his second official report, Fleet Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King, March 1, made 
these concluding remarks: 

We have heard much of things being ahead 
of schedule in the Pacific. Actually, we have 
had no schédule, except to go as far and as 
fast as the means in hand would permit. 

It can be said that the war today is ahead 
of our expectations of last year. This should 
stimulate rather than sap our determination 
to carry on with every means we can muster. 
I have said before, and I repeat—a quick and 
easy Pacific victory cannot be taken for 
granted, even after the European war is over. 
While we rejoice in the reoccupation of Guam 
and of the Philippines, from which our forces 
were driven 3 years ago, we must constantly 
realize that we are only now gaining a posi- 
tion from which we can assault the heart of 
the Japanese strength. 

That is our goal, and the enemy is welcome 
to know that we shall continue to press him 
with every means at our command. But the 
very speed of our advance has created new 
production problems. Our accelerated opera- 
tions are placing a heavy strain upon re- 
serves of certain vital items, while production 
of certain necessities is falling behind mount- 
ing requirements. It is only by unrelenting 
support and effort on the home front that 
our advance can continue. 

While we contemplate with pride the ac- 
complishments of the past 12 months—ac- 
complishments without precedent in naval 
history—we must never forget that there is 
a long, tough, and laborious road ahead. 


I underscore Admiral King’s closing 
words, “There is a long, tough, laborious 
road ahead.” 

The men who have seen their comrades 
killed and wounded on Iwo Jima and 
Peleliu and in the Philippines, our brave 
men fighting in the Pacific, and our men 
and women war workers in the Pacific 
coast shipyards, aluminum, lumber, and 
aircraft plants know that the war is not 
over. 

While many did not wholly welcome 
President Roosevelt’s request that Con- 
gress enact manpower legislation, it was 
widely understood on the Pacific coast 
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that the President’s concern was both 
with getting that last burst of productive 
power to strike final blows against a 
desperately fighting enemy and with þe- 
ing able to stop any undi‘ciplined move- 
ment»«by management or labor out of 
war plants back to nonessential civilian 
production before the war in the Pacific 
passes the climax of its fighting. 

Today, the slogan “Remember Pearl 
Harbor,” has a new meaning. Where to- 
day is the voice of the pro-Axis press 
which so loudly demanded that America 
abandon the war against the European 
citadels of Fascist and Nazi tyranny for a 
Pacific-first war? Where are Hitler’s 
friends who thought to save his system 
by withdrawing America from the side of 
its British and Soviet allies into a lone 
struggle in the Pacific? 

They are hiding like rats in tfteir holes 
while their idol goes down in Europe and 
the mighty combination of arms which 
has encompassed that defeat turns for 
the destruction of Japan. 

This administration and this Con- 
gress, which have set the over-all policies 
and guided our Nation, in concert with its 
allies, so near to victory, will never for- 
get Pearl Harbor, will not fall short of 
the sacred goal set that grim December 
day. 

REPRESENTATIVE JED JOHNSON 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
thé request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago the President nominated our 
colleague, the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
the Honorable Jep JoHnson, to be judge 
of the United States Customs Court at 
New York City. 

Later the great Judiciary Committee 
of the United States Senate unanimously 
recommended the confirmation, and the 
Senate, - without debate, unanimously 
confirmed the appointment. 

These high compliments paid to our 
distinguished colleague by the President 
and the Senate are concurred in by every 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
We have worked with him for a period 
of 20 years in this House and we all have 
the greatest respect and admiration for 
his ability, honesty, and integrity. 

He is presently serving as chairman of 
the subcommittee of the House Appropri- 
ations Committee handling Interior De- 
partment bills. I serve with him on this 
subcommittee and I know that he has 
the love, respect, and admiration of 
every member of that subcommittee, re- 
gardless of party. He has made an able 
and courageous Representative. This 
House will not only sustain great loss 
if and when he resigns, but his district, 
the State of Oklahoma, anc our Nation 
will sustain an outstanding loss in not 
having the benefit of his services as a 
Member of this House in the future. 

The fact that he was recognized as a 
capable attorney at the time of his elec- 
tion to Congress, and his reelection to 
the House in each successive election 
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during the last 20 years, and his stand- 
ing among his colleagues, is evidence 
that he has written his name upon the 
hearts of men, first upon the hearts of 
his constituents in Oklahoma, then upon 
the hearts of his colleagues in Congress, 
and upon the hearts of his fellow men. 
This is the reason he has been nominated 
and confirmed for this high office. He 
has followed the advice of someone who 
said: 
I wrote my name upon the sand 

And trusted it would stand for aye; 
But soon, alas, the refluent sea 

Had washed my feeble lines away. 


I carved my name upon the wood 

And, after many years, returned again; 
I missed the shadow of the tree 

That stretched of old upon the plain, 


To solid marble, next, my name 
I gave as a perpetual trust; 

An earthquake rent it to its base, 
And now it lies, o’erlaid with dust. 


All these had failed; in wiser mood 

I turned and asked myself, “What then?” 
If I would have my name endure, 

I'll write it on the hearts of men. 


He is, however, especially qualified to 
render great service to the judiciary of 
this Nation and this opportunity fully 
justifies his call from the legislative to 
the judiciary. Being a splendid scholar, 
an able and experienced legislator, he 
should and will become a great judge. 
His decisions will always be according to 
the law, regardless of his own philosophy 
and ideas. 


USE OF INFLAMMABLE MATERIAL IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF CHILDREN’S COW- 
BOY SUITS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? ' 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, we were 
all shocked by the horrible accounts of 
innocent little boys being burned to 
death in cowboy suits that had been 
treated with some kind of inflammable 
materials. 

About 2 years ago one of the most dis- 
astrous fires of its kind of which I have 
ever known took place in a night-club 
dance hall near Boston, It was found, 
according to the information I got, that 
the walls, as well as the furniture, had 
been treated with nitrocellulose, an in- 
flammable substance, that caught fire 
and burned to death a great many inno- 
cent people. 

Yet, with that horrible tragedy before 
them, certain individuals treated a circus 
tent in Hartford, Conn., with the same 
or a similar substance last year in order 
“to make it shine,” with the result that 
it caught fire and burned to death a 
large number of people—to say nothing 
of the ones who were crippled or scarred 
for life or trampled to death in the panic 
caused by it. 

In this morning’s press was one of the 
most horrifying stories I have ever read— 
of an outfit in New York manufacturing 
cowboy suits for little boys using the 
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same or some other inflammable ma- 
terial to make them look attractive. 
Already we have reports that three small 
boys have been burned- to death as a 
result of these suits catching fire. Any- 
body who has sense enough to operate a 
factory certainly has sense enough to 
employ chemists to tell them when they 
are using dangerous materials. 

I hope the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, which has juris- 
diction of matters of this kind, will in- 
vestigate it and see that lezislation is 
reported to the House to put a stop to 
the reckless use of these inflammable 
materials, and that the Department of 
Justice will see to it that the ones respon- 
sible for this criminal practice are vigor- 
ously prosecuted. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o'clock and 16 minutes p. m.), pur- 
suant to its order heretofore entered, the 
House adjourned until Thursday, April 
12, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will resume its hear- 
ings on the ship-sale bill, H. R. 1425, on 
Thursday, April 19, 1945, at 10 o’clock 
a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


$70. A letter from the Director of Execu- 
tive Office of the President, Bureau of the 
Budget, transmitting five tables covering the 
determinations of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget during the third quarter of 
the fiscal year 1945, of the number of em- 
ployees required by the executive depart- 
ments and agencies; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

371. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of reports to the direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget, covering 
the personnel requirements for the fourth 
quarter of the fiscal year 1945; to the Com- 
mittee on the Zivil Service. 

$72. A letter from the President of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
transmitting a copy of the personnel re- 
quirements for the fourth quarter of the 
fiscal year 1945; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

373. A letter from the Chairman ‘of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, trans- 
mitting a copy of the estimate of the per- 
sonnel requirements, for the quarter ending 
July 1, 1945; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service 


874. A letter from the Administrator of 
Office of Price Administration, transmitting a 
of the estimate of personnel require- 
ments, for the quarter ending June 30, 1945; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

375, A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
State, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
for the relief of Mr. Nelson R. Park, Ameri- 
can Foreign Seryice officer, formerly assigned 
as American consul at Barranquilla, Colom- 
bia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


$76. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report stating all of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law in the cases 
of 13 individuals whose deportation has been 
suspended for more than 6 months, under the 
authority vested in me by the said statute, to- 
gether with a statement of the reason for 
such suspension; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

377. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting lists or schedules, 
covering records proposed for disposal by 
various Government agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

378. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
War, transmitting a draft of a bill to author- 
ize certain’ additional appointments in the 
Officers’ Corps of the Regular Army in initial 
grades not above the grade of captain; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

379. A letter from the Chairman of United 
States Maritime Commission, transmitting re- 
port of contracts entered into or modified 
under autority of Public Law 46, cumulative 
for the period beginning January 1, 1945, and 
ending March $1, 1945; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

380. A letter from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of a 
bill entitled “A, bill to amend section 35 
of chapter III of the act of June 19, 1934, en- 
titled ‘An act to regulate the business of life 
insurance in the District of Columbia,’ as 
amended”; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

381. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, trans- 
mitting a report of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation for the month of Decem- 
ber 1944; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on Dispo- 
sition of Executive Papers. House Report No. 
416. Report on the disposition of certain pa- 
pers of sundry executive departments. Or- 
dered to be printed 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ENGLE of California: 

H. R. 2854. A bill to add certain public and 
other lands to the Shasta National Forest, 
Calif.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

H. R.2855. A bill to provide for the ma- 
turity of excess-profits tax refund bonds 
after the war with Germany; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. T: 

H. R. 2856. A bill to provide for better en- 
forcement of law within the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HOCH: 

H. R.2857. A bill to establish a national 
library of motion pictures; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

By Mr. LUTHER A JOHNSON: 

H. R. 2858. A bill to provide for dispensing 
with oath or affirmation as a method of 
verifying certain instruments; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana: 

H. R.2859. A bill to provide pensions for 
disabled veterans of the World War under 
similar conditions, and in the same amounts, 
as now provided for disabled veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 
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By Mr. MUNDT: 

H.R. 2860. A bill to name the Veterans’ 
Administration facility to be constructed at 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., the Royal Johnson Me- 
morial Veterans’ Hospital; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H.R. 2861. A bill to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce in agricultural prod- 
ucts; to prevent unfair competition; to pro- 
vide for the orderly marketing of such prod- 
ucts; to promote the general welfare by 
assuring an abundant and permanent sup- 
ply of such products by securing to the pro- 
ducers a minimum price of not less than cost 
of production, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana: 

H. R. 2862. A bill to provide for adjustments 
in connection with the Crow irrigation proj- 
ects, Crow Indian Reservation, Mont.; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H. J. Res. 148. Joint resolution to quiet 
the titles of the respective States, and 
others to lands beneath tidewaters and lands 
beneath navigable waters within the bound- 
aries of such States, and to prevent fur- 
ther clouding of such titles; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

H. Res. 215. Resolution urging the forma- 
tion of an organization to be known as the 
International Office of Education; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H. Con. Res. 40. Concurrent. resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the United 
States should retain permanent possession 
and control of Japanese islands taken by 
the United States during the present war; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H. Con. Res. 41. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress of the 
United States that the United States shall 
retain possession and control over all islands 
in the Pacific Ocean which are liberated by 
American arms, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Alaska, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to appropriate the sum of 
$5,000,000 to the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Department of the Interior, to be used over 
& period of 4 years for the purpose of im- 
proving and increasing the salm%n spawning 
areas within the Territory; to the Committee 
on Appropriations, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact appropriate legislation providing that 
men and women in the armed forces shall 
receive appropriate wage credits on their old- 
age and survivors’ insurance accounts for 
their period of military service; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States to 
pass House Resolution 141, to investigate war 
prison camps; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to pass a Veterans’ Readjustment Act 
of 1945 to provide a continuation of pay to 
returning veterans for a period up to 12 
months; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
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to establish an Optometry Corps in the 
United States Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to en- 
act H. R. 2081 into law, a bill to permit the 
use of live duck decoys; to the Committee on 
» Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Vermont, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact appropriate legislation providing 
that men and women in the armed forces 
shall receive appropriate wage credits on 
their old-age and survivors’ insurance ac- 
counts for the period of military service; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to enact the necessary legislation to grant to 
every resident of Alaska now in the armed 
forces of the United States, upon honorable 
discharge, land not to exceed 160 acres of 
unappropriated land or public domain in the 
Territory; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to improve the harbor and build a break- 
water at Tenakee, Alaska; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana: 

H. R. 2863. A bill for the relief of Maurice 
J. O'Leary; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MOTT: 

H.R. 2864. A bill for the relief of Leslie 
Junior High School; to the Committee on 
Claims 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H. R 2865. A bill for the relief of Edward 
Holstrom; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 2866. A bill for the relief of Rita 

Chauvin Green; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

329. By Mr. GAMBLE (by request): Peti- 
tion signed by 53 residents in the Twenty- 
eighth Congressional District of New York, 
opposing the enactment of H. R. 2082; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

330. By Mr. DWORSHAK: Petition of the 
twenty-eighth session of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution No. 5; to the Committee on Roads. 

331. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti- 

tion of Mrs. Clovis Mitchell, president, and 
Miss Berta Curlin, educational chairman, 
Ellis County Branch of American Association 
of University Women, Waxahachie, Tex., 
favoring legislation for the reorganization of 
the United States Office of Education, and 
appropriation of adequate financial support 
for that office; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. “ 
332. Also, petition of House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 25 of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing Congress to 
amend the Social Security Act so as to extend 
its benefits to State, county, and city em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

333. Also, petition of Mrs. Louise McClure 
and Mrs. W. D. Anderson, of Waxahachie, 
Tex., favoring legislation for the reorganiza- 
tion of the United States Office of Education, 
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and appropriation of adequate financial sup- 
port for that Office; to the Committee on 
Education, 

334. By The SPEAKER: Petition of city of 
Los Angeles, Calif., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
favorable enactment into law of H. R. 2346, 
the seamen’s bill of rights; to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

335. Also, petition of City of Los Angeles, 
Calif.. petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to placing the council 
of that city on record to encourage Sister 
Kenny to remain in the United States and 
continue her valuable work; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

336. Also, petition of City of Cambridge, 
Mass., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to favoring a State fair 
employment practices committee; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

337. Also, petition of Societa Italiana Di 
Mutuo Soccorso Di South Bethlehem, Pa., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to extend to democratic Italy 
an invitation to attend the Conference of 
Allied Nations at San Francisco; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

338. Also, petition of the Society of St. 
Peter the Apostle, Bethlehem, Pa., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to extend to democratic Italy an 
invitation to attend the Conference of Allied 
Nations at San Francisco; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

339. Also, petition of the City Council of 
the City of Philadelphia, petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
designation of Philadelphia as headquarters 
for any organization established for the 
maintenance of world peace; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. ri 
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(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rt. Rev. Lawrence J. Shehan, pastor 
of St. Patrick’s Church, Washington, 
D. C., offered the following prayer: 


In the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

O God of wisdom, pour forth the light 
of Thy divine wisdom on this assembly. 

Conscious of the grave problems with 
which our country is faced today, con- 
scious, too, of the fact that the future of 
the whole human race will in large 
measure be affected by the deliberations 
and decisions of this Senate, we beg Thy 
blessing upon these men on whose shoul- 
ders rests so great a responsibility. Fill 
their minds with the light of Thy truth, 
strengthen their wills that they may fol- 
low the truth as they see it, give to their 
hearts unity of purpose in the deter- 
mination to work for the highest good, 
not only of those they represent but of 
all that vast multitude of men who look 
to them this day in hope. This we ask 
through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Monday, April 9, 1945, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green O'Daniel 
Austin Guffey O'Mahoney 
Bailey Gurney Overton 
Pepper 
Bankhead Hatch Radcliffe 
Barkley Hawkes Reed 
Bilbo Hayden Revercomb 
Brewster Hickenlooper Russell 
Briggs 1 Saltonstall 
Brooks y Shipstead 
Buck Johnson, Calif. Smith 
Burton Johnson, Colo, Taft 
Bushfield Johnston, S.C. Taylor 
Butler La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Capehart Langer Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lucas Tobey 
Chandler McCarran Tunnell 
Chavez McClellan Tyd 
Connally McFarland Vandenberg 
Cordon McKellar Wagner 
Donnell McMahon Walsh 
Downey Magnuson Wheeler 
Eastland MiDikin Wherry 
Ellender Moore White 
n Morse Wiley 
Fulbright Murdock Willis 
George Murray Wilson 
Gerry Myers 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. AnpREWwS], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. CHANDLER], 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. MAYBANK] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Guass], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Mean], and the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. ScrucHaM] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kitcore) and the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. MITCHELL] are absent on 
official business with the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Stewart] is absent on public business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. THOMAS], 
and the Senator from North Dakota 
iMr. Younc] are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

MULTIPLE TAXATION OF AIR COMMERCE 

A letter from the Chairman, Vice Chair- 
man, and members of the board of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report relating to multiple taxation 
of air commerce (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Commerce, 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. Brewster members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were presented and referred 
as indicated: 


By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition of sundry members of the Y. W. 
C..A., of Ford, Kans., praying for the adop- 
tion of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals with 
the eight improvements suggested by the 
Federal Council of Churches; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. s 

A petition of sundry citizens of Valley Cen- 
ter, Kans., praying for the enactment of the 
bill (S. 599) to prohibit the transportation in 
interstate commerce of advertisements of al- 
coholic beverages, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


SALMON RIVER ROAD, IDAHO 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print- 
ing in the Recorp and appropriate refer- 
ence a memorial from the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho imploring favorable 
consideration from Congress in the mat- 
ter of a road down the Salmon River in 
the State of Idaho. When this matter 
may be brought before the Senate at 
some future time I shall speak on the 
proposal at some length. I may say now 
that from the town of Shoup, Idaho, to 
Riggins is a distance of 120 miles, Sixty- 
seven miles of the road are uncompleted. 
At the present time our citizens must 
drive 520 miles in order to go from Shoup 
to Riggins, a distance of 120 miles. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
under the rule, as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 5 
Concurrent resolution providing that the 
Governor of the State of Idaho appoint a 
committee of three persons, to act without 
salary or expense of any nature whatsoever, 
to work with the United States Senators 
and Representatives of the State of Idaho 
on a program for the completion of a high- 
way following Salmon River, Idaho, to 
Lewiston, Idaho 


Whereas the completion of the highway 
extending down the Salmon River from 
Salmon, Idaho, to Lewiston, Idaho, would 
very greatly reduce the transportation mile- 
age for hauling agricultural, mineral, and 
lumber products for all such producers in 
northeastern Idaho, eastern Idaho, northern 
Utah, and western Wyoming, seeking a north- 
west coast market, or a Pacific coast market 
to the Orient; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has seen fit to appropriate the sum of ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 for the purpose of 
constructing a waterway between Portland, 
Oreg., and Lewiston, Idaho, to provide ade- 
quate water-transportation facilities to the 
Pacific coast; and 

Whereas the construction of this Salmon 
highway between Saimon, Idaho, and Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, has been completed with the ex- 
ception of 67 miles extending through the 
primitive area of our State held by the Fed- 
eral Government; and 

Whereas Nature has provided a water grade 
following the Salmon River for the comple- 
tion of this great project through this moun- 
tain range at a point where the climate is 
quite favorable for transportation through- 
out the entire year; and 

Whereas the north and south highway ex- 
tending from Lewiston, Idaho, into southern 
Idaho, together with the proposed Lolo Pass 
connecting the western part of Montana 
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directly with Lewiston, Idaho, will probably 
furnish transportation facilities serving both 
of these territories of southern Idaho and 
western Montana: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the twenty- 
eighth session of the Legislature of the State 
of Idaho (and the House of Representatives 
concurring), That we most respectfully urge 
upon the Congress of the United States of 
America to immediately or as soon as neces- 
sary labor can be obtained, make necessary 
arrangements for the completion of this 
Salmon River highway project; be it further 

Resolved, That a committee of three per- 
sons be appointed by the Governor of the 
State of Idaho, without salary or expense of 
any nature whatsoever, to carry out the in- 
tent and purpose of this resolution and to 
work with the United States Senators and 
Representatives in Congress; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
Idaho be authorized, and he is hereby di- 
rected, to forward certified copies of this 
resolution to the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress from this State. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

8.496. A bill to make it a criminal offense 
for certain escaped convicts to travel from 
one State to another; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 181); and 

H.R. 1525. A bill relating to. escapes of 
prisoners of war and interned enemy aliens; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 180), 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

S. 855. A bill to extend the rehabilitation 
and educational benefits under veterans 
regulations to citizens of the United States 
who served in the military or naval forces 
of any allied government; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 856. A bill to amend subparagraph (c), 
paragraph I of part II, Veterans Regulation 
No. 1 (a), as amended, so as to grant pen- 
sions at wartime rates for disabilities re- 
ceived on or after October 8, 1940; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. O'DANIEL: 

S. 857. A bill for the relief of Raymond W. 
Ford; to the Committee on Claims. 

S., 858. A bill to permit direct sales of sur- 
plus property consisting of vehicles and 
small machinery to veterans for their use in 
earning a livelihood, and to give veterans a 
preference for 10 days in the purchase of 
such property; and 

8.859. A bill to permit direct sales of 
surplus property consisting of vehicles and 
small machinery to farmers for their use in 
earning a livelihood, and to give farmers a 
preference for 10 days in the purchase of 
such property; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

5.860. A bill to provide for the common 
defense in relation to the sale of alcoholic 
liquors to members of the land and naval 
forces of the United States; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 861. A bill to prohibit the unauthorized 
use of the name or insignia of the future 
Farmers of America, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

5.862. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the relief of certain settlers in 
the town site of Ketchum, Idaho,” approved 
July 11, 1940, so as to extend for 3 years 
the time for making application for benefits 
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thereunder; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 
By Mr. PEPPER: 

S. 863. A bill to promote the general wel- 
fare through the appropriation of funds to 
assist the States and Territories in provid- 
ing more effective programs of public 
kindergarten or kindergarten and nursery- 
school education; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE TRAINING AND 
SERVICE ACT OF 1940—AMENDMENT 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, com- 
plaints continue to come to every Sena- 
tor’s office about the disregard by the 
local draft boards of the Tydings amend- 
ment, which provides for the deferment 
of farm labor. This amendment was re- 
affirmed in the manpower bill recently 
passed, and which is now pending in con- 
ference. Because of the crucial period 
now faced by the farming industry and 
because of the lack of assurance that the 
manpower bill will ever be enacted into 
law, I ask unanimous consent to submit 
herewith an amendment to House bill 
2625, a bill to extend the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, as amended. 
The amendment teaffirms the Tydings 
amendment as it is contained in the 
manpower bill. 

The amendment also provides for a 
review of the men inducted into the serv- 
ice since the ist of January 1945, and 
for the honorable discharge of all those 


' who would have been deferred under 


the provisions of the Tydings amend- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed in full in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks, and 
that it lie on the table for further con- 
sideration. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment submitted by Mr. WILLIS was re- 
ceived, ordered to lie on the table, to be 
printed, and to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. Willis to the bill (H. R. 2625) to extend 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended, viz: On page 2, after line 
4, insert a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 2. (a) Section 5 (k) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“In carrying out the provisions of this 
subsection (except the proviso of the fore- 
going paragraph) the selective-service local 
board in classifying the registrant shall base 
its findings solely and exclusively on whether 
the registrant is necessary to and regularly 
engaged in an agricultural occupation or en- 
deavor essential to the war effort and whether 
a satisfactory replacement can be obtained, - 
without reference to the relative essentiality 
of the registrant to an agricultural occupa- 
tion or endeavor as compared with any other 
occupation, service, or endeavor; and the 
foregoing provision of this sentence shall 
apply upon any appeal or review of a deci- 
sion made thereunder by a selective-service 
local board. Such deferment shall be made 
by said board without consideration of any 
other circumstance or condition whatsoever; 
and during the period of such deferment for 
such purpose, no other classification, of said 
registrant, shall be made by said board.’ 

“(b) In the case of any person who was 
inducted into the land or naval forces on or 
after January 1, 1945, under the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
and who prior to such induction was engaged 
in an agricultural occupation or endeavor, 
the selective-service local board which had 
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jurisdiction over such person at the time of 
his induction shall immediately reopen and 
reconsider the case. If upon such recon- 
sideration the selective-service local board 
shall find that such person would have been 
deferred from training and service had the 
amendment made by subsection (a) of this 
section been in effect on and after January 
1, 1945, it shall notify the Secretary of War 
if such person was inducted into the Army, 
or the Secretary of the Navy if such person 
was inducted into the Navy, Marine Corps, 
or Coast Guard of its findings, and upon 
receipt of such notification the Secretary of 
War or the Secretary of the Navy, as the 
case may be, shall cause such person to be 
honorably discharged from the service. 
Nothing in this subsection shall be con- 
strued to prevent any person so discharged 
from being subsequently reinducted into the 
land or naval forces, if such person at any 
time after his discharge ceases to be eligible 
for deferment under section 5 (k) of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended.” 


Mr, GURNEY. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the amendment I wish to 
inform the Senate, especially the Senator 
from Indiana, that the Committee on 
Military Affairs this morning reported a 
bill with the language concerning farm 
deferments about as it appeared in one 
section of the manpower bill. In other 
words, the Military Affairs Committee 
this morning gave favorable considera- 
tion to the question just raised by the 
Senator from Indiana, and reported to 
the Senate today a House bill, with a 
change in the bill as it passed the House 
incorporating the language of the provi- 
sion in the manpower bill as it was agreed 
to in conference. 

Mr. . Mr. President, I am 
aware of the action taken by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, but the meas- 
ture to which the Senator refers is a 
separate bill, and will require passage by 
both Houses of Congress, and, as I un- 
derstand, the signature of the President, 
before it may become effective. Js not 
that correct? 

Mr. GURNEY. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIS. Therefore I am offering 
this amendment, which contains the 
same language, as a part of the bill to 
extend the Selective Service Act. 


RADIO FORUM ON NATIONAL HOUSING 
PROGRAM—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
ELLENDER 


{Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the RECORD an address by 
Senator ELLENDER and discussion on the radio 
forum conducted by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor on national housing program, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR DOMESTIC EM- 
PLOYEES—ARTICLE BY ARTHUR J. 
ALTMEYER. 


[Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Social Security for Domestic Em- 
ployees,” written by Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
Chairman of the Social Security Board, and 
published in the January issue of the Social 
Security Bulletin, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


MUST 10,000,000 AMERICANS STAY 
POOR?—ARTICLE BY SENATOR PEPPER 


[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Must 10,000,000 Americans Stay 
Poor?” written by him and published in the 
Magazine Digest for May 1945, which appears 
in the Appendix,] 


- 
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POLICE CAR CONSERVATION AND SAFETY 
PROGRAM 
' [Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed the Recorp a statement 
on the subject Police Car Conservation and 
Safety Program, issued by the Automotive 
Safety Foundation of Washington, D. C., 
which appears in the Appendix.] 
CONTINUATION OF PAY OF MEMBERS OP 
ARMED FORCES FOR 12 MONTHS FOL- 
LOWING DISCHARGE 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, on 
March 6, 1945, I introduced Senate bill 
675, to provide that all service men and 
women on honorable discharge from the 
armed forces of the United States shall 
be entitled to 1 year’s pay at regular 
monthly periods as a means to enable 
the veterans of this war to make their 
personal readjustments to post-war eco- 
nomic conditions. 

This bill will in no way affect the exist- 
ing law as to mustering-out allowances, 
nor will it supplant any of the provisions 
of the so-called G. I. bill of rights or 
other measures enacted for the benefit 
of veterans of World War No. 2. 

This proposal, which incidentally has 
received the unanimous approval of the 
Pennsylvania State Senate—Democrats 
and Republicans alike—and which is now 
in the course of receiving the approval 
of the Pennsylvania State Assembly, is 
designed to serve as a bridge between the 
present period of wartime employment in 
the armed forces of the United States 
and the coming period of full post-war 
employment. 

Every Member of this body knows that 
full American post-war employment is a 
political, social, and economic necessity 
for the United States and for the world. 

That is because, without full American 
production in the post-war period not 
only this country, but the rest of the 
world will fall into chaos. 

Here alone on the face of the world 
are the industrial resources, unimpaired 
and manned by trained labor, with which 
to meet the demand for civilian goods 
of every kind needed for the world’s re- 
construction and rehabilitation. 

If those civilian goods are not pro- 

duced, the rest of the world will literally 
face economic catastrophe and social 
chaos, with political repercussions which 
might well nullify the victory of the 
United Nations in this war against the 
Axis. 
Full American production can only be 
made possible only by full American em- 
ployment, Certainly I cannot see the 
Congress or public opinion permitting 
the mass export of American goods and 
services if the American people them- 
selves are unemployed and in need of 
relief. From the point of view of just, 
intelligent selfishness, full employment 
is necessary to protect the people and the 
Treasury of the United States. If we 
have mass unemployment after V-E day, 
the American people will be forced to 
turn their V bonds into the Treasury 
for cash with which to pay their bills 
and meet their living expenses. 

The average American has not made 
money during this war. He has merely 
made a living, and he has turned his 
small savings into War bonds which are 
payable on demand at the Treasury of 
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the United States. If he loses his job, 
he will have no choice. He must cash his 


War bonds. You and I know very well 
what that would do to the Treasury and 
to the public welfare. It would compel 
the Treasury to borrow-further from the 
banks billions of dollars, and the release 
of those billions into circulation would 
create a condition of inflation that would 
raise prices cruelly, while misery itself 
remained unabated. 

It woula indeed be unfortunate if our 
people were given grounds for the belief 
that only war brings real prosperity and 
peace the return of mass-misery, mass- 
poverty, and mass-unemployment, such 
as ravaged our people in the years of 
depression. 

One thing more should be mentioned 
in connection with my bill. That is that 
this measure is absolutely opposed to 
paternalism. It gives to the individual 
veteran a chance to plan his own post- 
war career, a chance to make his own 
post-war readjustments. 

It does so without referring him to any 
Federal bureau, groups of social workers, 
psychoanalysts, or bureaucrats, either 
State or national; and without submit- 
ting his plans and hopes to the will of 
any political planners. In other words, 
let the veterans do their own planning, 
and let us be content with making the 
arrangements by which they can do tha 
planning. ' 

We know that we must have full em- 
ployment if we are to avoid trouble at 
home. We know that we must have full 
production if the war-torn areas of the ~ 
world are to escape chaos, catastrophe 
and social revolution, which will affect 
also our own people. 

We trusted our boys to take north 
Africa, and they took it. 

We trusted our boys to take Guadal- 
canal, and they took it. 

We trusted our boys to invade France, 
and they invaded France. 

We trusted our boys to liberate the 
Philippines, and they liberated the Phil- 
ippines. 

We trusted our boys to take Iwo Jima, 
and they took Iwo Jima. 

We trusted our boys to cross the Rhine, 
and they crossed the Rhine. 

We trust our boys finally to take Ber- 
lin and Tokyo and to end once and for 
all the threat of Axis slavery in the 
world. 

We should trust our boys to make their 
own post-war plans and readjustments, 
to make peace more prosperous than 
war, and to make their return happier 
than their departure. 

It is my intention to ask hearings be- 
fore the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee on this proposal to place in the 
hands of “the individual servicemen 
themselves the choice of how they in- 
tend to do this. It is my firm belief that 
the Government of the United States 
should not attempt to regulate or even 
to define the details of what the vet- 
erans decide to do when they come home 
from this war. 

Let service men and women decide 
what they want to do in the reconversion 
period. Give them as their due, a year’s 
pay in regular monthly installments, 
and let them do the deciding. This is 
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their country. They fought for it. They 
saved it for all of us. 

My bill is a simple, practical proposal 
to bring them back to it, on their own 
terms, and not on ours, and to permit 
them to make their own world. 


EXTENSION OF LEND-LEASE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill CH. R. 2013) to extend for a 
period of 1 year an act to promote the 
defense of the United States, approved 
March 11, 1941, as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the senior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr], which will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed on 
page 2, line 10, after the word “recon- 
struction”, to strike out the semicolon 
and the words “Except that a contract or 
agreement entered into in accordance 
with this act in which the United States 
undertakes to furnish to a foreign gov- 
ernment defense articles, services, or in- 
formation for use in the prosecution of 
the present war and which provides for 
the disposition, on terms and conditions 
of sale prescribed by the President, of 
any such defense articies, services, or in- 
formation after the President determines 
they are no longer necessary for use by 
such government in promoting the de- 
fense of the United States shall not be 
deemed to be for post-war relief, post- 
war rehabilitation or post-war recon- 
struction,” and insert a period. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, yesterday I 
offered the amendment which has just 
been stated, and spoke at some length 
on it. I shall briefiy review what the 
question is. 

My proposal is to strike out on page 2 
all of the second part of the proviso. 
The proviso reads: x 

Provided, however, That nothing in section 
3 (c) shall be construed to authorize the 
President to enter into or carry out any con- 
tract or agreement with a foreign govern- 
ment for post-war relief, post-war rehabilita- 
tion, or post-war reconstruction. 


I do not see why we should not put 
“period” at that point. That is the prin- 
ciple upon which the Congress has 
agreed, it was the principle contained in 
the Lend-Lease Act, it was the principle 
to which, so far as I can see, every Sen- 
ator on this floor agrees, that nothing 
shall authorize the President to use the 
lend-lease arrangement for entering 
into a contract or agreement with a for- 
eign government for post-war relief, 
post-war rehabilitation, or post-war re- 
construction. 

It is proposed that there be an excep- 
tion. This is the language: 

Except that a contract or agreement en- 
tered into in accordance with this act in 
which the United States undertakes to furn- 
ish to a foreign government defense articles, 
services, or information for use in the prose- 
cution of the present war and which pro- 
vides for the disposition, on terms and con- 
ditions of sale prescribed by the President, 
of any such defense articles, services, or in- 
formation after the President determines 
they are no longer necessary for use by such 
government in promoting the defense of the 
United States shall not be deemed to be for 
post-war relief, post-war rehabilitation, or 
post-war reconstruction, 
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All that has to be done in order to 
nullify the first part of the proviso is for 
the President to act under the provision 
that when he finds the articles are no 
longer necessary, he may sell them to 
the other government on credit. All he 
has to do is to insert that provision in a 
lend-lease contract, and the first sen- 
tence, namely “that nothing in section 
3 (c) shall be construed to authorize the 
President to enter into or carry out any 
contract or agreement with a foreign 
government for post-war relief, post-war 
rehabilitation, or post-war reconstruc- 
tion” is immediately nullified. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but such 
action has been actually taken in the 
French agreement. Under the French 
agreement our Government is to give two 
and a half billion dollars to France, in 
the way of supplies, which have no di- 
rect connection with the operation of the 
war, but are primarily for civilian relief 
and rehabilitation and for the rehabili- 
tation of the French railroads, which no 
doubt would be useful if the war were still 
in progress in Europe 12 monihs from 
this time, but obviously not useful for 
any immediate purposes. 

We have built up our own railroads in 
France, and are transporting the sup- 
plies to the front ourselves. We do not 
need a great many French locomotives 
and French cars for that purpose. We 
have actually made an agreement which 
purports to cover materiais for use in the 
war, and yet, obviously, from the very 
circumstances of the case, particularly 
with (he German to end in a short time, 
it is primarily a contract for post-war 


relief and rehabilitation. It is excepted 


from the prohibition by the exception 
under which, when the war ends, the 
President may sell all the articles to the 
French on 30 years’ credit. That is sim- 
ply a nullification of the first part of the 
proviso. 

It seems obvious to me that if Congress 
means that lend-lease is not to be used 
for post-war relief and rehabilitation, 
it should say so in clear terms. I have 
yet to hear any reason why the last part 
of the proviso should remain in the bill. 

Mr. President, on the amendment, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
shall support the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Ohio. 

In fighting this war it has been neces- 
sary for the Congress to delegate vast 
powers to the Executive and to the 
various agencies and departments of 
Government in order that the resources, 
the manpower, and the wealth of this 
mighty Nation might be mobilized to 
prosecute the war on a global scale never 
before attempted in human history. So 
far as I am concerned, I voted for each 
and every proposal delegating to the Ex- 
ecutive such power as I believed to be 
justified by the facts and the evidence 
presented, and as being essential to the 
successful conduct of this terrible war. 
Nevertheless, I have wherever possible 
insisted that the Congress should limit 
the period for which those powers were 
delegated, and, insofar as I could suc- 
cessfully do so as an individual Sena- 
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tor, I have sought to insist that the dele- 
gation of such powers should be sepa- 
rated and should be terminated at the 
conclusion of the war, or within a reason- 
ably short time thereafter. 

Mr. President, I have taken this posi- 
tion because I am convinced, from such 
study as I have been able to give to the 
history of this country, and to the effect 
of war upon the accretion of power in 
the executive arm of the Government, 
that in view of the vast powers which we 
have been required to yield up to the 
Executive to enable him to conduct a war 
of the complexity, distance, and magni- 
tude of that now being waged, the ques- 
tion of the restoration of the balance of 
power as between the executive and the 
legislative arm of the Government is one 
which tests the ingenuity and the 
courage of the representatives of the 
people in Congress assembled. 

In supporting the proposal offered by 
the Senator from Ohio, I do not wish to 
be placed in the position of saying in ad- 
vance that I am not in favor of this 
mighty Nation doing its full share to 
bring about, so far as is humanly pos- 
sible, a revival of economic activity and 
prosperity in the world. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am convinced that unless the 
amendment shall be adopted the Con- 
gress will be yielding up for the post-war 
period authorization for a program of 
rehabilitation which, save for the one 
control insofar as the total amount of 
appropriations is concerned, is unlimited 
in character. 7 

Mr. President, I have confidence that 
a majority of both Houses of Congress 
will be generous in voting to contribute 
to the rehabilitation of the post-war 
economies of the nations which have 
been devastated by this horrible conflict; 
but the determination and the policy 
making should be the primary responsi- 
bility of the Congress. I say in passing 
that I do not believe that the cause of 
continuity, insofar as the policy of this 
Government is concerned, toward eco- 
nomic cooperation in the world will be 
served unless the representatives of the 
people make the determination as to how 
much and as to how far this country 
should go in that direction. 

Mr. President, each generation as it 
comes on in a country. has a tendency to 
think of the Nation in terms of the eco- 
nomic environment of the preceding 
generation. The Creator lavishly en- 
dowed the portion of the North American 
Continent which has now come to be the 
United States of America, insofar as its 
natural resources are concerned; but in 
the course of the development and ex- 
ploitation of those natural resources we 
have followed a policy which only in re- 
cent years has been in anywise reversed, 
namely, a policy of profligate and waste- 
ful development and exploitation. The 
natural resources of a country are the 
fundamental base which determines the 
standard of living and the cultural as 
well as the economic development of its 
people. I do not believe that even Sena- 
tors and Representatives who have tried 
to follow the course of the conduct of 
this war have any appreciation of the ex- 
tent to which our natural-resource base 
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has been depleted, to mention not at all 
the enormous indebtedness which we 
have incurred and will continue to incur 
before this war comes to its conclusion, 

Mr. President, the Congress should 
have an opportunity to face a complete 
and comprehensive schedule to determine 
what this Nation is willing and able to 
do—and I emphasize the word “able.” 
We should have a complete and compre- 
hensive statement of what is proposed 
to be the contribution of this Nation to 
the rehabilitation and restoration of the 
devastated nations of the world. We 
shall never obtain that from the execu- 
tive branch of the Government if we 
continue to enact legislation which per- 
mits that branch to extend beyond the 
actual conduct of the war exclusive exec- 
utive control over the commitments 
which are to be made so far as rehabili- 
tation and relief abroad are concerned. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will yield in a 
moment. 

All that the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio does, as I see it, is to make 
certain that when the time comes for the 
Congress to determine upon what the 
Nation is willing and able to do as its full 
and generous contribution to the problem 
` of rehabilitating the world, it will force 
the executive to come back to Congress 
and to permit the policy-making arm of 
government, under our Constitution, to 
discharge its responsibility. 

I now yieléto the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr, President, I do 
not see how anyone can take exception 
to the Taft amendment or the statement 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. We hear 
it said on al) sides that as soon as the war 
is over we must recapture the powers 
which have been delegated to the execu- 
tive department and get democracy back 
on a firm footing. I cannot think of any 
power which has been granted that is 
wider in scope or more quantative in its 
riches than the power of lend-lease with- 
out restraint in the post-war period. 
Consequently I think there is an argu- 
ment to be made to fortify the position 
of the Senator from Ohio, to wit, that 
whatever advantage our country may 
enjoy at the peace table, whether it be in 
the idealistic sphere or the material 
sphere, ought not to be given away in 
advance. Therefore, if we say in ad- 
vance, “You may have almost anything 
you ask for which we are able to give 
within reason,” we shall have lost a tre- 
mendously important psychological 
weapon at the peace conference. 

Like the Senator from Wisconsin, I 
want to be generous in the post-war pe- 
riod, but I do not want to sign a blank 
check for use after the war is over. The 
blank-check era ought to end with the 
cessation of hostilities, and therefore we 
ought to know what we are doing before 
we give hostages to fortune. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the comments of the able 
Senator from Maryland. We have al- 
ready adopted and agreed to U. N. R. 
R. A. and have made substantial appro- 
priations therefor, and we have made 
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vast and staggering appropriations for 
lend-lease. Yet it developed before the 
Foreign Relations Committee that in 
some foreign countries neither of these 
organizations is now able to operate. 
Upon questioning Mr. Crowley, I was in- 
formed that they are working ‘“down- 
town,” as he put it, on a program to take 
care of that situation. 

Mr. President, I do not wish any Sen- 
ator to think that I am saying the Sen- 
ate should adopt this amendment for the 
purpose of preventing action in this field. 
I am, on the contrary, saying that the 
only way Congress is ever going to obtain 
a comprehensive statement and recom- 
mendation from the executive branch of 
the Government to cover the vast field 
and the complex problems which are 
created by the devastation of war, is to 
take the position that we insist that this 
policy must be determined by the Con- 
gress, and that the officials in charge 
must come back to Congress and obtain 
authorization and authority for it. 

One more word, Mr. President, and 
then Iam done. May I say that vast as 
are the resources of this Nation we have 
materially reduced our resource base in 
the conduct of this global war? The 
capacity of the country to discharge the 
obligations and the desire which it has 
to do its full share in the post-war world 
will be directly limited by the extent to 
which the domestic economy of this vast 
Nation is, successfully reconverted to 
peacetime activity and it becomes pos- 
sible to discharge whatever commitments 
we make, I can think of nothing which 
would more seriously impair the future 
foreign relations of the United States 
than for it to become committed to a 
program which was beyond the capacity 
of the Nation to discharge. 

The only way we can weigh that prob- 
lem, complex as it is, is to have it pre- 
sented in a comprehensive form, as the 
Constitution intended to the policy- 
making arm of the Government, where it 
can be reviewed in its entirety, instead 
of having it proposed by a number of 
different executive agencies piecemeal, 
each, perhaps, working on it independ- 
ently. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio will 
be adopted. I wish also, in conclusion, 
to make it clear that nothing I may have 
said is to be taken nor is my vote to be 
taken, as indicating any lack of confi- 
dence in the present Administrator of 
the P. E. A. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the mat- 
ter of lend-lease extension goes deep into 
the heart of our future foreign policy, 
United Nations war plans, and our do- 
mestic program. 

I was one of those who, prior to Pearl 
Harbor, voted against the establishment 
of the lend-lease program. On March 
24, 1941, I stated: 

I have every sympathy with the objectives 
which this (lend-lease) appropriation may 
further. 


However, my conscience required that 
I vote against the pre-Pearl Harbor lend- 
easier even though, as I 
stated: 
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I realize that this appropriation measure 
will pass. I realize also that there will be 
further requests for billions and that Con- 
gress is liable to make these appropriations 
without any hesitancy and with compara- 
tively little thought unless the people of 
this country wake up. 


My reasons for voting against lend- 
lease at that time were stated as follows: 

1. As a protest against the President's fail- 
ure to inform Congress what steps he is tak- 
ing to secure collateral security for the people. 

2. Because I believe that the appropriation 
is not backed up by a realistic tax program. 

3. Because of the utter lack of any dis- 
position on the part of the administration 
to cut down on nondefense items. 

4. As a protest against the laxity, yes, in 
some instances criminal negligence, of the 
administration in handling the people’s 
money. 

5. Because the power of the Congress with 
reference to appropriations and other mat- 
ters has become synonymous with the “must” 
requests or dictates of the Chief Executive. 

6. Because billions of dollars do not grow 
on berry bushes. 


The reasons which I advanced have 
stood the test of time. However, Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, came and with it Pearl Har- 
bor. Like many of my colleagues, I will- 
ingly overlooked the aforementioned 
compelling reasons and therefore con- ` 
sistently voted for every cent of lend- 
lease money requested of Congress dur- 
ing the period of the war. 

Today the matter of lend-lease exten- 
sion again faces us, Again there are 
many dangers implicit in this situation. 
Some of these dangers are new, some are 
the same that I originally stated 4 years 


ago. 

What are they? They are: 

First. We may by premature termina- 
tion of lend-lease weaken the ability of 
our allies to render us real assistance in 
the elimination of the German foe and 
in the prosecution of the war effort in 
the Pacific. 

Second. We may, by making financial 
commitments abroad in no fewer than 
nine separate categories, such as through 
U. N. R. R. A., through direct credits, 
through the Export-Import Bank, 
through lend-lease, and so forth, indulge 
in the same folly of duplicating, con- 
flicting, and overlapping effort that we 
have so disastrously indulged in on the 
home front throughout the period of the 
present administration. ' 

Third. We may be continuing the 
dangerous, strictly wartime system of 
blanket authorizations to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. 

Fourth. We may be building up for- 
eign nations for an awful let-down by 
making greater promises than the 
United States, with its limited and al- 
ready greatly extended resources, can 
fulfill. 

Fifth. We may by reckless spending 
be courting our own financial insolyency. 

Sixth. We may be attempting to spoon 
feed particular nations and thus abuse 
their inherent pride and self-respect and 
inevitably bring down upon our own 
heads their wrath and indignation. 

Seventh. We may, by an over-abrupt 
termination of our lend-lease contracts, 
cause a profound dislocation of our in- 
ternal economy. I wish to stress this 
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point, because I shall have something to 
say about it in relation to Mr. Crowley’s 
comments. 

Eighth. We may, by an arbitrary re- 
organization of our foreign-aid instru- 
mentalities, take away from the hands 
of practical and experienced men the job 
of administering our foreign-aid pro- 
gram. 

I believe these dangers can be met in 
the following manner: 

First. We must help our allies to 
render us real assistance in achieving vic- 
tory in the west and in the Far East, 

Second. We must receive from the 
Chief Executive a total, coherent picture 
of all the instrumentalities by which 
America will be extending foreign aid. 
Such a picture must define in a clear-cut 
and precise manner the projected 
amounts of revenue required from 
America, the sources of such revenue, the 
uses of such revenue, the time periods 
involved, and so forth. 

Third. We must at the earliest possible 
moment restore our American system of 
checks and balances and establish all 
our foreign aid upon the basis of specific 
congressional authorization of money, 

Fourth. We must make abundantly 

. clear to the foreign nations the true ex- 
tent to which we intend and are capable 
of aiding them in order that they may 
proceed with their own plans on the 
soundest possible basis, and may not 
come to expect more than we can fulfill. 

Fifth. We must establish our own 
domestic and foreign financial system 
upon the most solvent of bases, and must 
take into account the true financial 
abilities of foreign nations. 

Sixth. We must help our allies to help 
themselves and to have their problem 
solved through their own efforts in order 
that they may maintain their own pride 
and self-respect. 

Seventh. In planning for the termina- 
tion of lend-lease contracts we must be 
certain that we are not putting our own 
Government or our own private contrac- 
tors out ona limb. As promised to us by 
Mr. Leo Crowley, we will have the option 
to cancel unfulfilled lend-lease contracts 
at the time of cessation of European 
hostilities. We must be able to deal on 
an equitable basis without domestic 
manufacturers with whom we have made 
lend-lease contracts. 

Eighth. We must keep the business of 
foreign aid in the hands of men who 
have proven their practical ability to 
discharge their responsibilities in the 
manner the Congress decides and de- 
mands. 

These, then, are the issues and the 
suggested means by which we may effec- 
tively face those issues. 

Mr. President, since Pearl Harbor I 
have, as I have stated, considered lend- 
lease as a great war instrumentality. 
Since that time I have supported every 
extension of lend-lease. It places, and 
it has placed, in the hands of Govern- 
ment tools with which it can act quickly 
and efficiently without the need of going 
through the Jegislative process. Nations 
at war cannot stop to deliberate. They 
must act quickly; they must have the 
tools, the means, the money, the men, the 
power. Lend-lease makes it possible for 
the executive branch of the Government 
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to take effectively any and all measures 
necessary to the effective prosecution of 
the war. In other words, for the war 
period lend-lease does away with the 
checks and balances which it is so im- 
portant to maintain and retain in peace- 
time, lest liberty itself be jeopardized. 

We are told that the war in Europe 
will soon be over. How long it will be, I 
do not know and I think no one knows. 
The question before the Senate is 
whether, we should make it possible for 
the Executive in the liquidation of lend- 
lease contracts to exercise, after the war 
in Europe is over, lend-lease powers 
which will operate indirectly in the re- 
habilitation of the devastated countries 
of Europe, or whether Congress should 
insist that in the rehabilitation of such 
European countries it should act spe- 
cifically upon the money needs or loans 
for each. 

That matter was discussed in commit- 
tee, and assurance was given by Mr. 
Crowley that the moment the war ter- 
minated no more contracts would be 
made for lend-lease. He recognized, he 
said, that lend-lease was a war measure, 
not a peacetime measure. He also 
brought out clearly that under the so- 
called 3 (c) contracts which have been 
mentioned in the Senate, such as the one 
with France, if we pass the pending lend- 
lease extension bill without the Taft 
amendment there will be power in the 
hands of the Lend-Lease Administrator 
to liquidate lend-lease contracts. 

Let me use an illustration: Suppose 
that under lend-lease powers our Gov- 
ernment has made a contract to sell 
France 50 locomotives, suppose it has 
made a corresponding contract with our 
locomotive-production plants, and sup- 
pose that 25 of the locomotives have been 
delivered, and then the war comes to an 
end. The 25 locomotives which are in 
France belong to America, but there is 
an outstanding contract for 25 other 
locomotives which France would like to 
have. Under the 3 (c) contracts, we 
have the option of canceling the con- 
tract or of permitting France to buy the 
locomotives. The lend-lease locomotives 
which have been delivered will have de- 
teriorated in part. Who will be in the 
best position to handle that liquidation? 
The answer must be that the Lend-Lease 
Administrator will be in the best position 
to do so. 

The locomotives are in France. If 
we cancel the contract they will belong 
to us. We must bring them back to 
America. France needs them. Provision 
has been made to enable her to buy them. 
We will, as I say, deal through the Lend- 
Lease Administrator. So, if it is to the 
best interests of this country to do so, 
not only will the 25 locomotives which 
are in France be sold to France, but the 
25 locomotives which have not yet been 
produced will be produced, thereby pro- 
viding work for both labor and industry 
in America. 

Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. It is obvious that the 
Lend-Lease Administrator can dispose of 
the locomutives as surplus property, and 
if the Export-Import Bank, or some other 
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agency, will give France a 30-year credit, 
or if France can obtain a loan from the 
new international bank, she can offer 
cash to buy that material and surplus 
property. My objection is to the power 
proposed to be given to lend money for 
30 years in the amount of approximately 
two and one-half billion dollars. That 
is the difficulty with the portion of the 
proviso which I am trying to have 
stricken out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Wisconsin has 
expired. 

Mr. WILEY. I shall take time on the 
bill. 

Mr. President, it appears to me that 
it is six of one and half a dozen of the 
other. As a practical proposition—I 
heard Mr. Crowley outline it in the com- 
mittee—it seems to me that in this bill 
it is specifically provided that when the 
war ends the Lend-Lease Administrator 
may not make any more contracts, but 
can liquidate the contracts already made. 
By the bill it is provided that he shall 
be the liquidating agent of the Govern- 
ment. As the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio has suggested, the problem 
could be handled otherwise. France 
could obtain credit from the Export- 
Import Bank, or perhaps from some , 
other agency. Let us be practical about 
it and see how it would work. Twenty- 
five locomotives are in France. Twenty- 
five locomotives are on the production 
line in America. The Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministrator handles the transaction. It 
is typical of hundreds of similar trans- 
actions. We do not want the locomo- 
tives to be brought back to America. We 
are parties to a contract under which 
France may buy them. Let us assume 
that we do not give the power which it 
is proposed to give. At the end of the 
war we shall have 25 locomotives. Some- 
one must negotiate for their disposal. 
Who shall-it be? Shall it be someone 
who has had nothing to do with the 
locomotives? Very well. Someone must 
see that France is given credit. Which 
agency shall it be? It is not determined, 
There will be delay after delay. The 
property will deteriorate. It seems to me 
that we are faced with a practical ques- 
tion. 

I agree with everything which has been 
said by the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tarr], and my distinguished 
colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fot- 
LETTE] about the necessity of seeing to 
it that the executive power is not en- 
larged. 

Yesterday I said on the floor of the 
Senate: 

I also recommend to the committee con- 
sideration of the subject of what functions, 
which during the depression era and dur- 
ing the war the Federal Government has 
taken over, should be returned to the States. 
It is conceded by everyone that the Members 
of the House and the Senate are overburdened 
by many matters which divert their atten- 
tion from national policy making and which 
it should not be the business of a legislator 
to consider. If this committee would recom- 
mend that the functions of government 
which belong to the States and the local 
communities be returned to the States and 
communities, and that were done, I think 
we would find that Congress could do a 
much better job in legislative matters which, 
after all, is its primary function. 
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Since coming to the Senate I have 
taken the position that this body should 
make sure that the executive branch 
does not overreach and assume power 
which it should not have. I have seen 
great nations such as Germany, Italy, 
and others, go down under the impact 
of power which had been granted to an 
individual or individuals. But that is 
not the situation here. We stop lend- 
lease when the war ends. But we say 
to the Administrator, “Mr. Administra- 
tor, you know this job better than any- 
one else. You have been handling these 
materials. They are in France. We do 
not want you to ship them back to 
America. You sell them.” 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, any materials 
now in France were delfvered under the 
agreement, and they are not covered by 
the proposed amendment. The amend- 
ment applies only to materials which 
have not yet been shipped. So far as 
locomotives are concerned, I suggest that 
there may be great use for them in this 
country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. In that connection, 
it might be observed that Mr. Crowley 
said that while the locomotives may have 
been delivered, title to them is in the 
United States, and that when the war 
ends the United States must determine 
what it will do with the materials which 
have been delivered. Materials in that 
category are no different from materials 
which have not been delivered, because 
the Government must dispose of them in 
the same way. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky is correct. The title to all lend- 
lease property is in the United States. 
The only distinction is that, assuming 
the locomotives have been used for 6 
months, they will have deteriorated con- 
siderably. It would be the duty of the 
Administrator to decide on a fair price 
for them. 

Mr. President, I am thinking about 
other angles. If all at once we say that 
we will cancel all contracts applying to 
the future, what will such action mean 
to our industries and our labor? Con- 
sider, for example, the 25 locomotives 
about which I have been talking; if we 
cancel the contract we shall have a prob- 
lem on our hands with the manufacturers 
of the locomotives. The manufacturers 
will have a claim against the United 
States Government. Men will be out of 
work and material will not be used. As 
I have already said, I think it is “six of 
one and a half dozen of the other.” 

I was very much impressed with the 
argument which was made by my distin- 
guished colleague and friend the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. In most cases I 
go along with him; but I think that in 
this case we are making mountains out 
of mole-hills. We are merely saying to 
this great agency, which has done such a 
great job, “You are the liquidating agen- 
cy. We give you the power to liquidate, 
and we hold you responsible.” I am fa- 
miliar with the question of administra- 
tion. Hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
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worth of property have been sent to vari- 
ous parts of the globe by the Lend-Lease 
Administrator. Are we going to put that 
property into the hands of someone else 
for disposal? Are we going to cut off 
suddenly the power of the Administra- 
tor, and then turn the matter of surplus 
property over to some other agency, or 
are we going to let the Lend-Lease 
Administrator, who has been in entire 
control of the whole situation up to now, 
do the job? 

Mr. President, I have just one more 
word to say. A statement was made yes- 
terday by my great friend from Ohio 
about forgiving lend-lease.. One of the 
arguments recently made in the press 
was with regard to America’s need of the 
great island bases which we are now con- 
quering. If we have claims against other 
nations for $36,000,000,000, for example, 
I am not in favor of wiping the slate. I 
am in favor of having a Churchill, or 
some good Scotsman bargain for us, and 
say to our allies, “We have these claims 
against you. We want to be just, but we 
need these outer bases as bulwarks for 
our defense.” In other words, we should 
use every claim which we have in a real- 
istic manner in order to insure that our 
people will not be sold down the river. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator think, 
for example, that the Surplus Property 
Administrator will ever say to France, 
“If you want lend-lease, you must give 
us New Caledonia?” If such a thing 
were to be done, the Administrator might 
have to provide accordingly for it in the 
agreement before giving away two and a 
half billion dollars’ worth of lend-lease. 
I question the advisability of the course 
suggested by the Senator from Wis- 
consin, and I am quite certain the pres- 
ent administration will not follow it. 

Mr. WILEY. There is no question in 
my mind that there are certain persons 
in the administration who will agree 
with the Senator’s conclusion. But, Mr. 
President, we are trustees of the people’s 
values. The money which we are loan- 
ing, indeed, which we are giving away, 
does not belong to this administration 
or to this body; it belongs to the 136,- 
000,000 people of the United States, and 
we must be a little bit realistic in 
approaching these world problems. 

Yesterday the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] asked 
for the prayers of this body when he 
goes forth to San Francisco. The peo- 
ple are praying that this body will wake 
up and that the administration will wake 
up to a sense of trusteeship of the things 
which we control on behalf of all the 
people. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I fear 
that there exists a total misconception 
of the purpose of the provision in the 
bill extending lend-lease which is now 
before the Senate and which the Sen- 
ator from Ohio seeks to eliminate. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr, President, will the - 


Senator yield? I should like to make a 
point of no quorum, if the Senator does 
not object. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Iyield to the Senator. 
Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Green O'Daniel 
Austin Guffey O'Mahoney 
Bailey Gurney Overton 
Ball Hart Pepper 
Bankhead Hatch Radcliffe 
Barkley Hawkes Reed 
Bilbo Hayden Revercomb 
Brewster Hickenlooper Russell 
Briggs Hill Saltonstall 
Brooks Hoey Shipstead 
Buck Johnson, Calif. Smith 
Burton Johnson, Colo, Taft 
Bushfield Johnston, S.C. Taylor 
Butler La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Capehart Langer Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lucas Tobey 
Chandler McCarran Tunnell 
Chavez McClellan Tydings 
Connally McFarland Vandenberg 
Cordon McKellar Wagner 
Donnell McMahon Walsh 
Downey Magnuson Wheeler 
Eastland Millikin Wherry 
Ellender Moore White 

Morse Wiley 
Fulbright Murdock Willis 
George Murray Wilson 
Gerry Myers 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Eighty-three Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the Senator from Illinois for 
the good intentions which he exhibited 
in making the point of no quorum in the 
hope that a sufficient number of Sena- 
tors would be on the floor while this im- 
portant matter is being discussed to make 
it worthwhile to discuss it; but there are 
not as many on the floor now as there 
were when the Senator made his point of 
no qucrum. 

I do not know what has happened to 
the Senate of the United States. I re- 
gret to say what I am going to say, but it 
seems to me that it has reached an all- 
time peak-.in irresponsibility of attend- 
ance on the floor of the Senate. We can 
get but few Senators to come here while 
there is under consideration one of the 
most important matters that will be be- 
fore the Senate in weeks, involving bil- 
lions upon billions of dollars worth of 
property; and when the debate has been 
concluded Senators will come trooping in, 
asking somebody at the door what the 
Senate is voting on and how they should 
vote. It does not present a very en- 
couraging picture of deliberation in the 
Senate of the United States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I was under the im- 
pression that the Senate was going to 
consider for the next 2 weeks the Mexi- 
can Water Treaty. That may be the rea- 
son why many of our colleagues are not 
present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We had up the lend- 
lease bill all yesterday afternoon; we 
entered into an agreement for a limita- 
tion of debate. Any Senator who read 
the Recorp must know that we recessed 
in legislative session with this matter be- 
fore the Senate. The fact that we had 
pending a treaty, which was laid aside 
yesterday under the rules because it had 
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to be laid aside, it seems to me offers no 
excuse for the chronic absenteeism on 
the floor of the United States Senate. 

Senators have come to me during the 
last few days by dozens and asked me 
what we could do to improve attendance 
in the Senate. If someone will tell me 
what to do, I shall be happy to cooperate 
in doing it. If there is anyone now 
present on the floor of the Senate who 
disagrees with what I am saying, I shall 
yield to him to rise and controvert it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
point I tried to make a while ago—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The point was that 
all of us—I know that I was under such 
an impression—thought that for the next 
2 or 3 weeks the Senate would be con- 
sidering the Mexican treaty, and with 
that in mind I expected to leave for 
Louisiana this evening. If our distin- 
guished majority leader had told us a 
week ago what the program would be, I 
would not have made that appointment 
for this week. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s comments upon that subject. 
Each Senator has control of whether he 
remains here or not but it is discourag- 
ing for those who try to legislate in the 
Senate to find continually Senators’ 
places empty, and the Senate Chamber 
empty, and no one here to listen, even 
during the consideration of a treaty as 
important as the treaty with Mexico. I 
do not think the consideration of a treaty 
offers any excuse for wholesale absentee- 
ism on the part of the Senators of the 
United States. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not disagree 
with the distinguished majority leader, 
but he has asked for a suggestion. It 
seems to me that if the committee chair- 
men would not schedule committee 
meetings for afternoon., we would have 
a much better attendance. I am sure 
the Senator will find that half the United 
States Senate this afternoon is in one 
committee or another. I know I per- 
sonally had two meetings scheduled. 
They are both important; sometimes 
they seem more important than some of 
the speeches I hear on the floor of the 
Senate; but I think that if we could work 
that out, we would have much better at- 
tendance. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Ido not know, and I 
have no way of knowing, what commit- 
tees are in session when the Senate itself 
is in session. Except in the greatest of 
emergencies, committees should not be in 
session when the Senate is in session. 
It seems to me that in behalf of the 
Senate itself, out of respect to appear- 
ances, and the impression derived by 
men and women who come to the Senate 
and look down upon it from the galleries, 
we should be willing to remain here, and 
at least make it appear we are doing our 
duty, whether we are or not. 

[Manifestations of applause in the 
galleries.) 
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Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY, I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. I can readily under- 
stand the position the majority leader 
takes, but I think it would be only fair 
to say that Senators are under great 
pressure in connection with committee 
work, and that it would be impossible 
to carry on the work of the committees 
unless Senators were absent from the 
floor at various times. It is unfortunate, 
but nevertheless I do not think Senators 
who are engaged in legitimate commit- 
tee work should be subjected to criticism 
for their failure to be on the floor when 
an important matter is being considered, 
because the work of the committee is 
sometimes just as important and just as 
vital as the work on the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not criticizing 
any individual Senator or the chairmen 
of any of the standing or special com- 
mittees. ` 

Mr.ELLENDER. Whom is the Senator 
criticizing? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am talking about 
the Senate as a whole. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That includes those 
attending committee meetings. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if at- 
tendance on committee meetings is to 
be given as a chronic and perpetual ex- 
cuse for absenteeism from the floor of 
the Senate, we should adopt a rule that 
if a committee is to be in session when 
the Senate is in session, the Senate should 
have some notice of it. And when there 
is a roll call of the Senate to determine 
whether there is a quorum present, we 
should stop the practice of having the 
names of the Senators put on the roll 
when they are not here to answer to their 
names, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I merely wish to 
say that I had intended to discuss today 
the subject to which the Senator has 
been alluding, but I had refrained from 
bringing it up because I knew there was a 
limitation of debate in connection with 
the pending bill which provides for the 
extension of the Lend-Lease Act. I want 
the Recorp to show that at the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the proposed 
legislation I shall endeavor to obtain the 
floor to make some remarks on the sub- 
ject the Senator has been discussing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I had 
not intended to comment upon this situa- 
tion during the limitation of debate, but 
I was prompted to do so by the utter 
failure to get a quorum of Senators here, 
although the announcement by the Chair 
shows that 49 Senators were on the floor. 
We all know 49 Senators were not on the 
floor at any time during the roll call, or 
after it ended. Senators come in and 
answer to their names, and then go out. 
In the House of Representatives there 
used to be a practice, when a point of no 
quorum was made, of locking the doors 
so that Members of the House could not 
get out, at least until the roll call had 
been completed. There are many legis- 
latures in the country which have simi- 
lar rules, and they do not even unlock 
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, the doors after the roll call is finished 


until a vote is had on the measure, the 
consideration of which brought about 
the roll call. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. I should like to make 
the point that there are 23 Senators in 
attendance on this side, and there are 
19 on the other side. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator from 
Illinois thinks that is of any importance, 
very well. I suppose his idea was to 
inject some partisanship into the ques- 
tion. Iam not talking about Democrats 
or Republicans; I am talking about the 
United States Senate. : 

Mr. President, in whatever time I have 
left, I shall discuss the amendment now 
pending. °. 

As I started to say a while ago, I think 
there is a total misconception with refer- 
ence to the pending measure and the 
language which the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio seeks to eliminate. 
In order that we may understand what 
is involved, I wish to read a section of 
the original act. The bill the Senate is 
now considering is only a modification, a 
clarification, of the original Lend-Lease 
Act. Subsection (c) of section 3 of the 
original act provides: 

After June 30, 1943, or after the passage 
of a concurrent resolution by the two Houses 
before June 30, 1943, which declares that the 
powers conferred by or pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) are no longer necessary to promote, 
the defense of the United States, neither the 
President nor the head of any department or 
agency shall exercise any of the powers con- 
ferred by or pursuant to subsection (a), 
except that until July 1, 1946— 


Which is+the end of the free period 
contemplated by the Congress for the 
liquidation of lend-lease— 
except that until July 1, 1946, any of such 
powers may be exercised to the extent neces- 
sary to carry out a contract or agreement 
with such a foreign government made before 
July 1, 1943, or before the passage of such 
concurrent resolution, whichever is the 
earlier. 


In other words, when Congress passed 
the original Lend-Lease Act it provided 
the 3-year liquidation period during 
which contracts made prior to July 1, 
1943, could be carried out by the agency 
or by the Government. What the pend- 
ing bill does is merely to enlarge some- 
what upon that language by providing 
that— 

Nothing in section 3 (c) shall be construed 
to authorize the President to enter into or 
carry out any contract or agreement with a 
foreign government for post-war relief, post- 
war rehabilitation, or post-war reconstruc- 
tion, 


It was never the intention of Congress 
that lend-lease should be used for post- 
war relief for reconstruction or rehabili- 
tation. The President himself has over 
and over declared that when the war 
ends lend-lease shall end. In his state- 
ment recently issued, and in his annual 
message, the President emphasized the 
fact that when the war ends no more 
loans shall be made, no more grants of 
any kind shall be made, under the Lend- 
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Lease Act. But Congress was wise 
enough to realize that a time would 
come when we would have to liquidate 
a vast amount of property scattered all 
over the world. The Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY] has referred to en- 
gines, or locomotives, but there are vast 
quantities of property of all kinds, not 
only in France but probably in Africa, 
in Italy, in England, in Belgium, and in 
Russia, and there will be vast quantities 
of property in Germany and in China 
and on all the islands of the sea, which 
has been carried there under lend-lease, 
and as a part of the war program. 
What are we going to do with that prop- 
erty? The title to every ounce of it is 
in the United States Government. Are 
we going to leave it piled up in foreign 
countries to disintegrate or evaporate; 
if it happens to be engines, to rust; or 
if it happens to be boxcars, to remain 
where it is indefinitely subject to the 
ravages of the weather? 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have only a few 
minutes left. 

Mr. CORDON. Has not Congress 
passed the act creating the Surplus 
Property Board to take care of that 
situation? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No, not altogether. 
Not only have we sent boxcars overseas, 
but, as was referred to yesterday, agri- 
cultural implements have been sent over- 
seas to enable the countries to which they 
were sent to produce food for our sol- 
diers and as a part of the war effort, in 
order to save shipping space of our own 
merchant marine which would otherwise 
be needed to carry food and supplies from 
the United States. We still have title to 
that property. It may not be economi- 
cally sound or wise to try to bring all that 
property back to the United States. If 
it is brought back and is sold in this 
country it would come in competition 
with products of our own factories and 
with our own labor for whom we are un- 
dertaking to provide jobs when the war 
shall end. 

So all this provision of the bill does is 
merely to emphasize what everyone has 
said, that the lend-lease law shall not 
be used for the purpose of rehabilitation, 
reconstruction or relief, and in order not 
to restrict oursel too sharply by the 
provision that it shall not be used for 
such purposes, the bill makes this provi- 
sion in the language which the Senator 
from Ohio now seeks to strike out: 

Except that a contract or agreement en- 
tered into in accordance with this Act in 
which the United States undertakes to fur- 
nish to a foreign government defense articles, 
services, or information for use in the prose- 
cution of the present war and which provides 

* for the disposition, on terms and conditions 
of sale prescribed by the President, of any 
such defense articles, services, or information 
after the President determines they are no 
longer necessary for use by such government 
in promoting the defense of the United States 
shall not be deemed to be for postwar relief, 
postwar rehabilitation or postwar reconstruc- 
tion. 


All that language means is that 
wherever this property may be, the title 
to which is in the Government of the 
United States, when the war shall end 
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and it is to be sold to any private pur- 
chaser or any government, whether it be 
engines or boxcars or spades and shovels 
or whatever it may be, if it is still uncon- 
sumed and still usable, the sale of the 
property to any government shall not be 
regarded as the use of the lend-lease law 
for reconstruction, rehabilitation or for 
relief. 

Mr. Crowley in testifying before the 
committee was very frank. He said that 
all this property will be subject to sale. 
It will be sold and not given away. It will 
not be loaned and it will not be leased. 
It will be sold if it is salable and usable. 
On what terms of credit it may be sold I 
do not undertake to say. I suppose that 
would depend entirely on the economic 
condition of each nation to which we 
might want to sell it, but it will be sold. 
It will not be given away; it will not be 
leased; it will not be loaned. 

Mr. President, there will be billions of 
dollars worth of property, located all over 
the world, concerning which we must 
make up our minds whether it is more 
economical to sell it where it is, even on 
liberal terms of credit, or bring it back 
to the United States in ships which will 
be needed for the transportation of our 
soldiers from the war fronts back to their 
homes, or whether we shall simply let it 
lie where it is, unused, and if it happens 
to be physical property, subject to the 
deterioration of the weather, or if it 
happens to be food, subject to decom- 
position or other forms of disintegration. 

Mr. JOHNSCN of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident—— 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the 
Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Why not 
dispose of it under the Surplus Property 
Board which the Congress created for 
that very purpose? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Because a consider- 
able part of this property does not neces- 
sarily come under the terms of the law 
which Congress passed creating the Sur- 
plus Property Board, and, in the next 
place, if we say to the President, “You 
cannot dispose of any of the property; 
you must sell it through the Surplus 
Property Board,” it may be years before 
we are able to dispose of it under such 
conditions. We know how long it took 
at the end of the last war to dispose of 
$7,000,000,000 worth of surplus property. 
It is said we will have $100,000,000,000 
worth of surplus property left at the end 
of this war. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
know how the President could sell it 
faster than the Surplus Property Board 
could sell it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the first place, the 
President, having entered into a contract 
with one of the United Nations for lend- 
lease, and at the end of the war having 
found himself in possession of a great 
amount of surplus property, in my judg- 
ment, he can enter into a more speedy 
and probably a more advantageous con- 
tract with the nation which has posses- 
sion of or in whose territory the property 
may be located than can be made by any 
other agency of the Government after 
bringing the property back to the United 
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States and selling it under the conditions 
suggested by the Senator from Colorado. 
Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lucas 
in the chair) Does the Senator from 
Kentucky yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The proviso on page 
2, ending in line 9, reads as follows: 

Provided, however, That nothing in section 
3 (c) shall be construed to authorize the 
President to enter into or carry out any con- 
tract or agreement with a foreign govern- 
ment for post-war relief, post-war rehabili- 
tation, or post-war reconstruction. 


After that language follows the excep- 
tion. It would seem to me that the ex- 
ception as written nullifies.the proviso 
and seems to indirectly give the President 
the right to enter into an agreement with 
a foreign government for post-war relief, 
post-war rehabilitation, or post-war re- 
construction. Does not the Senator 
agree with my interpretation? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will 
bear with me for a moment, I think he 
will conclude that he is mistaken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Kentucky on 
the amendment has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall take some 
time on the bill. 

In the first place, the present law does 
not authorize the President to enter into 
such a contract. This language was put 
in the bill in order to make the situation 
clear, to dissipate the doubts of anyone 
that under lend-lease the President could 
enter into a contract for rehabilitation, 
reconstruction, or relief. 

. Mr. ELLENDER. Then why the ex- 
ception? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The exception was 
put in the bill so that, during the 3-year 
limitation period, in cases where the 
President has entered into contracts for 
lend-lease property to be used as a part 
of the war effort, he may be able to carry 
out and complete such contracts which 
are partially consummated, and dispose 
of the property to the advantage of the 
United States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator admits 
that under the lend-lease law as now 
written the President cannot spend 
money for post-war relief, post-war re- 
habilitation, or post-war reconstruction. 
That is true, is it not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the exception 
which the amendment seeks to strike 
from the bill were left in, that would 
indicate that the President would have 
the right to do that very thing and I am 
certain it would be so construed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not atall. The first 
part of the proviso was inserted to calm 
the fears of many who thought that un- 
der the guise of lend-lease the President 
might enter into post-war contracts. It 
was inserted in the House in order to 
caim the fears of many persons who were 
afraid that the President was going to 
use lend-lease in order to make post-war 
contracts, notwithstanding the fact that 
the original law gave him the power, 
during a 3-year period, to liquidate the 
contracts made under lend-lease. That 
language was inserted in the House, as 
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was the language of the exception, to 
make sure that, while the President may 
not enter into any post-war relief, re- 
habilitation, or reconstruction contracts 
under lend-lease, he is not restricted, in 
the 3-year period, from disposing of the 
property he finds on his hands, or com- 
pleting contracts entered into under the 
original law. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Could he not do so 
under existing law, if the contracts were 
not for post-war relief, rehabilitation, or 
reconstruction? 

Mr. BARKLEY. He might be able to 
sell an engine or a boxcar; but if an en- 
gine or a boxcar were half completed, 
he could not finish the product. He 
could not carry to completion the con- 
* struction of the engine, boxcar, or truck, 
in order to sell it to the greatest advan- 
tage. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am not familiar 
with the details of all the transactions 
and agreements made by the President, 
with France, to rehabilitate the railroads 
and other facilities of that country. 
Does the Senator believe that under the 
lend-lease law as enacted, the Admin- 
istrator has the authority to use lend- 
lease funds to repair railroads, furnish 
locomotives, repair cotton mills, and fur- 
nish raw materials, and so forth. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What happened with 
respect to the French contract was this: 
We entered into quite a large contract 
with France. Every item in that contract 
provides for material essential in the war 
effort. The rehabilitation of the French 
railroads was necessary in order that 
they might transport supplies from 
France to Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
or wherever the war was in progress, and 
in order that they might transport sup- 
plies from the harbors to which we have 
access to the front lines. It is inconceiv- 
able that the usefulness of that property 
should end with the close of the war. 
While it was loaned or leased, or assigned 
to France as a part of the war program, 
when the war ends, of course the property 
may be useful in rehabilitating and re- 
constructing France. But it is to be paid 
for by the French Government to the 
United States on terms agreed upon be- 
tween the United States and France. 
The prices and terms of repayment will 
be agreed upon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would the Senator 
offer the same argument with respect to 
advances made to rehabilitate other fac- 
tories in France? 

Mr, BARKLEY. Yes, if the advances 
were made to help France to reconstruct 
her factories to produce war goods, 
That is the only purpose for which such 
advances have been made. The Sena- 
tor shakes his head, as though he were 
in doubt about it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am wondering 
about the extent to which lend-lease has 
been used. Following the Senator’s ar- 
gument, a great deal of money and goods 
could easily be made available to the 
Czechs for the same purpose, or to Bel- 
gium or the Netherlands, so that what we 
are now trying to prohibit could be in- 
directly done. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If any Senator or any- 
one else in the United States is willing 
to assume that the President of the 
United States is going to perpetrate a 
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fraud on the American people, or is will- 
ing to intimate that he would make loans 
ostensibly for war purposes, but in fact 
for post-war reconstruction, he can take 
that view. Ido not believe that the Pres- 
ident of the United States, or Mr. Crow- 
ley, Mr. Stettinius, or anyone else who 
has had anything to do with the ad- 
ministration of the lend-lease law has 
deliberately, and by design, or for any 
other reason, gone beyond the powers 
conferred upon him in the Lend-Lease 
Act to make grants and leases for war 
purposes. Merely because when the war 
is over, or even while the war is in prog- 
ress, the rehabilitation of a railroad, 
the reconstruction of a bridge for war 
purposes, or the reconstruction of a 
factory to produce munitions, may later 
incidentally prove to be of benefit to 
France, we cannot deny the loan or the 
advance because incidentally it may ulti- 
mately help in the solution of the eco- 
nomic problems in France. 

When the war ends, whatever has been 
loaned, leased, or assigned to France, or 
to Czechoslovakia—if anything has been 
assigned to Czechoslovakia as a part of 
the lend-lease war effort—will be the 
property of the United States. Title to 
every ounce of it will be in the Govern- 
ment of the United States; and if it is 
to be retiined by a foreign government, 
it will be paid for by that government to 
the United States. We gave the Gov- 
ernment 3 years in which to carry out 
the liquidation. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am not trying to 
blame anyone for what has been done in 
France, or what may be done in the fu- 
ture under lend-lease; but I believe that 
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breaking point in doing what has been 
done in France. . That is my personal 
opinion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a matter of 
opinion; and, of course, the Senator is 
sincere and honest in his opinion, as he 
is in all things. If I may use the Sen- 
ator’s own expression, I believe it is 
stretching it a little to say that we went 
beyond the purposes of lend-lease in our 
own self-defense in any country which 
we had to invade, and from which we 
had to drive the Germans, where the 
bridges, railroads, and harbors had been 
destroyed, if we made commitments un- 
der lend-lease in order that we might 
restore those facilities, not merely for 
the benefit of France or some other coun- 
try, but in order that we might transport 
our armies, our munitions, and supplies 
to the seat of war. 

Mr. ELLENDER. An army usually has 
the funds and facilities to do such things 
in conquered territory. As I understand, 
we made every effort to occupy the port 
of Antwerp so as to use that port to bring 
food, supplies, and munitions to our 
armies. $ 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator says 
that armies usually do such things in 
conquered territory. However, this is the 
only time in the history of the world 
when there has been such a thing as 
lend-lease, so I do not think we can as< 
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sume what is usually done. Further- 
more, I do not believe we can say that 
armies are overly sentimental about such 
things. In my judgment, an army is 
actuated by military necessity and mili- 
tary wisdom. I do not believe that our 
armies have been overly sentimental; nor 
do I believe that the President, Mr. Crow- 
ley, or anyone else connected with lend- 
lease contracts has been overly senti- 
mental. They have done what they 
thought it was necessary to do in the 
conduct and winning of the war. If they 
have erred on the side of generosity Vy 
granting more than was necessary, and 
we criticize them for that, I can only 
imagine how much we would criticize 
them if they had not done enough: 

That is especially true of France, wheres 
as the Senator knows, the Germans had 
exploited not only the agricultural pro- 
duction of France, but also her factories. 
The Germans converted them into war 
plants, and then destroyed them as they 
retired from France. We could not get 
the benefit of full production in French 
munitions factories without lend-lease, 
and we made lend-leasc grants. It may 
be that when the war is over, the help 
which we have given to France, which 
was help to ourselves, will be of some in- 
cidental benefit to the French people. 
We cannot help that, but we ought not 
to complain about it. If there is any 
property there as a result of such oper- 
ations, it still belongs to the United 
States. It will not be given away or 
loaned. If the French Government de- 
sires to keep it, it will be paid for. It may 
not be economical or wise to tear out and 
bring back to this country much of the 
machinery which has been used in fac- 
tories in France. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If it is paid for by 
France, I presume it will be paid for at 
France’s own prices. As the Senator 
knows, a railroad in place in France is 
of no benefit to anyone except France, 

Mr. BARKLEY. That may be true. 
I do not believe that we can say that it 
will be paid for at France’s own prices. 
We have the choice of selling it to our 
best advantage or taking it out of France 
and bringing it back to the United States, 
where it would compete with our own 
labor and our own production. Of 
course, it may be d ed into the ocean, 

Mr. ELLENDER. id the committee 
call any witnesses who testified as to the 
extent to which aid similar to that which 
was given to France was extended to 
other countries? 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I recall, we had 
before the committee as witnesses Mr. 
Crowley, who is the Administrator, and 
Mr. Cox, who is the attorney. I do not 
recall whether anyone else appeared. 

The statements of both Mr. Crowley 
and Mr. Cox were not only frank and 
open, but they apparently satisfied all 
the members of the committee, and the 
bill was reported unanimously, without 
amendment. 

The contract with France differs 
somewhat from the contracts with other 
countries. There is what is called a 
master contract, but there are varia- 
tions from it, depending upon the coun- 
try and the conditions. I am sure the 
Senator must recognize that the situa- 
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tion in France was different from that 
in any other country. We were invading 
France; we were going into a country 
where all the physical properties, means 
of transportation, and everything else 
had practically been destroyed. We had 
to start almost from scratch to build up 
France, in order that our soldiers and our 
supplies might get beyond where they 
would be immediately needed, to where 
they are now being used so successfully 
for the termination of the war. It was 
necessary to have a little different con- 
tract with France, and the amount was 
larger; although, taking the full period 
during which we have made lend-lease 
commitments, we find that we have made 
lend-lease commitments to Great Britain 
for larger amounts than the amounts in- 
volved under the contract between the 
United States and France about which 
we have been talking. But that covers a 
period of 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Was there any evi- 
dence respecting the agreement to ře- 
habilitate the mills of France which were 
engaged in manufacturing cotton yarns, 
and other cotton-mill products. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not recall that 
that matter was gone into. 

Mr.ELLENDER. As I understand, the 
$2,000,000,000 lend-lease contract in- 
corporated within it the purchase price 
of a considerable amount of raw cotton 
and the rehabilitation of many cotton 
mills, so as to enable them to manufac- 
ture the raw cotton to cloth. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is possible and 
perhaps probable that in the production 
of cloth for the Army and for our own 
purposes? whether for clothing or for any 
other war purpose, the “machinery in 
those mills has been improved and re- 
habilitated; but the title is still in the 
United States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The title in what? 

Mr. BARKLEY. In. the property, 
whatever it may be. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I know that; but 
what property does the Senator mean? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not mean the 
title to the whole plant, but I mean the 
title in whatever machinery has been 
put into the plant by the United States, 
in order to have the plant manufacture 
cotton goods or anything else needed for 
war purposes. The title to it is still in 
the United States; and when the war 
ends we can either bring back the prop- 
erty to this country or we can dispose 
of it; and if we dispose of it to France, 
it will be paid for by the French, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is the Senator from 
Kentucky of the opinion that lend-lease, 
as originally enacted by Congress, con- 
templated such agreements? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I think it did. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Idonot. Time will 
tell and my guess is that much money 
and tons of goods were utilized far be- 
yond the scope of lend-lease as most of 
us understood it when first enacted by 
the Congress. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday a great deal was said about agri- 
cultural machinery—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Kentucky has ex- 
pired. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Very well, Mr. Presi- 
dent; let me say in conclusion that I 
hope the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I will 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator cannot 
yield to me if my time has expired. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thought I would 
yield the floor to the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, Mr. President, 
my time has expired, and that means 
that I am through. 

-Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question of the majority 
leader because I have listened most at- 
tentively to what he has said, and I think 
his remarks have been most worth while 
and entirely worth listening to with a 
great deal of care. 

In the first place, let me say that I 
endorse everything the Senator from 
Kentucky has said about attendance on 
the floor of the Senate, and I say to him 
that I wish to cooperate with him in 
every way I can. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator. 
Of course I do not like to lecture or casti- 
gate my colleagues, but I think what I 
said earlier in my remarks was entirely 
justified. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course it was. 

Now, Mr. President, I should like to 
have the able senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky comment on a question which in- 
terests me. In connection with the ob- 
servations which have been made by the 
Senator from Ohio, the point which in- 
terests me most in respect to the contrac- 
tual relationship existing under lend- 
lease is the provision to be found on page 
2, in the second section. I should like to 
ask the Senator whether he thinks that 
all the property he mentioned as possibly 
being left in some European country 
could be disposed of in the manner sug- 
gested by the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon, through the Surplus Property 
Board; or if it could not be disposed of in 
that way, could it be disposed of by means 
of a loan made by the proper officials of 
government who now have that au- 
thority? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think it is possible 
that any surplus property we may have, 
property which is declared to be surplus 
by any of the departments which have 
possession of property or are using it 
for war purposes, could be sold under the 
Surplus Property Act and under the jur- 
isdiction of the Surplus Property Board. 
But that is not the whole problem which 
is presented by the 3-year period about 
which we are talking. 

Suppose we are making trucks, under 
lend-lease contracts, for France or Bel- 
gium or Russia or China or Great 
Britain, and suppose we have a vast num- 
ber of trucks which are half completed, 
and which are being manufactured un- 
der lend-lease. If the Taft amendment 
is adopted and if the 3-year period is to 
be restricted, the President would not 
have any authority to go ahead and com- 
plete the manufacture of those trucks in 
order that they might be sold, when 
completed, to the advantage of the 
United States. They would have to be 
sold as uncompleted trucks. 

There are many other points to be con- 
sidered. Suppose we have contracted to 
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send rails to France, for instance, to be 
used to reconstruct her railroads, or sup- 
pose we have contracted to send bridge 
material to her, in order that the bridges 
over which we are to send our supplies 
and our soldiers may be reconstructed. 
Suppose those bridges are half com- 
pleted. The bridge materials might be 
on their way to France. Are we going to 
have the ship turn around in the middle 
of the ocean and bring back the ma- 
terial, or are we going to sell the ma- 
terial to a government which needs it 
and will pay for it when the war is over, 
and when the material is no longer 
needed for war purposes? 

The provision which the Senator from 
Ohio is seeking to strike out is made 
necessary only because of what precedes 
it, in an effort to interpret section 3 (c) 
of the original act, by saying that it 
shall not be used for reconstruction, re- 
habilitation, or relief. If that provision 
is not retained, we will not even need 
the second provision of the section which 
the Senator from Ohio is seeking to 
strike out. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. In respect to the question 
of uncompleted trucks, I do not under- 
stand that such matters would in any 
way be affected by the amendment. The 
limitation would be solely on a contract 
with a foreign government. If the 
President has made a contract to build 
trucks for the United States, nothing 
would invalidate such a contract. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is not what I 
was saying, and the Senator knows it. I 
did not say anything about contracts 
to build trucks for the United States. 

Mr. TAFT. That is what I understood 
the Senator to Say. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was talking about 
trucks being built under lend-lease for 
some foreign country. 

Mr. TAFT, But they would be built 
under a contract with an American truck 
company; and under that contract the 
company would be making the trucks 
for the United States Government. The 
contract would in no way be involved by 
anything contained in the second sec- 
tion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the title would be 
in the United States Government and 
would remain there, and the trucks would 
be made to fulfill a contract between the 
United States Government and some 
other country for the furnishing of 
trucks. The Senator will not deny that. 

Mr. TAFT. No; but there is nothing 
in the amendment which would in any 
way involve or prevent completion of the 
trucks. When we got through it is true 
we would have the trucks on our hands, 
but we could find thousands of people in 
this country who would be more than 
glad to have an opportunity to buy them. 

Mr. BARKLEY But would it be bet- 
ter to sell the trucks in this country? We 
would be undertaking to make other 
trucks in our own factories in the United 
States, and we would be undertaking to 
employ American labor in the process of 
their manufacture. Would it be more 
effective to sell the trucks abroad or to 
bring them back from overseas and to 
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sell them in competition with trucks 
which were being made day by day, by 
the emploment of millions of our own 
people? 

Mr. TAFT, Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The point I should like to 
make is that, in my opinion, the amend- 
ment in no way affects trucks or any 
other material which might have been 
delivered to a foreign government. I 
care not whether the title is in our coun- 
try or where it is; we would have fur- 
nished the material to the foreign gov- 
ernment and there it would be. If we 
wished to let the foreign government 
have it for nothing, the President could 
do that under the Lend-Lease Act, or he 
might agree to take long-term paper for 
the trucks, or he might do anything he 
pleased. Nothing contained in the 
amendment would in any way limit him. 
Once the President has given such ma- 
terial to a foreign government, there is 
no limitation on him in respect to any- 
thing else he may wish to do with it. 

The amendment would limit the Pres- 
ident only in connection with the carry- 
ing out of a contract for the delivery of 
goods. As I interpret the section, it pro- 
vides that after the war ends the Presi- 
dent must not deliver goods under such 
contracts for post-war rehabilitation, re- 
construction, or relief. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senato” from Nebraska yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. We want informa- 
tion, and I am willing to have it ob- 
tained in my time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So long as the war 
lasts the lend-lease Administrator may 
deliver materials to foreign governments, 
When the war ends he may not deliver 
a single one of them to foreign govern- 
ments under lend-lease, because they 
are no longer needed for war purposes, 
But he may continue to deliver them 
for money. I am trying to make the 
point that to allow the Government of 
the United States to complete delivery 
of a great deal of this property and re- 
ceive cash for it will place the Govern- 
ment in a more flexible and advanta- 
geous position than would result from 
trying to saw the situation off on a given 
day like the butt end of a log. The 
Senator from Nebraska knows what I 
mean, 

Mr. WHERRY. Icertainly understand 
the Senator from Kentucky. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. We cannot saw it off 
at any time like the butt end of a log. 
That is why, nearly 5 years ago, recog- 
nizing that there must be a period of 
liquidation and that there must be flex- 
ibility, Congress gave the Administra- 
tor 3 years in which to liquidate lend- 
lease. It was recognized that judgment 
and discretion must be left in the Ad- 
ministrator or the President to dispose 
of this property at the greatest possible 
advantage, and for the greatest sum of 
money which can ultimately be re- 
ceived, thereby reducing our public debt 
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and our taxation. That is what we are 
all looking forward to. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate what the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has said, and I wish to propound 
a question to him in my time. 

From the remarks made by the distin- 
guished majority leader it is my under- 
standing that if the Taft amendment is 
adopted, at the end of the war the lend- 
lease contracts will immediately termi- 
nate. Am I correct? The Senator said 
the contracts would be cut off like the 
butt end of a log. 

Mr. BARKLEY. When the war ends, 
either by proclamation of the President 
or by a concurrent resolution of Con- 
gress, further ability to contract will 
end. 

Mr. WHERRY. When the contracts 
were terminated, what would become of 
the trucks which the Senator mentioned, 
which are on the assembly line? Would 
the President have full authority, un- 
der the Senator’s interpretation, to con- 
tinue to dispose of that property, or 
would it be turned over to the Surplus 
Property Board? 

Mr, BARKLEY. Under subsection (c) 
of section 3 of the original act the Presi- 
dent is authorized to complete those con- 
tracts.. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If a contract is only 
partly completed the President has the 
right to bring about its completion. He 
may not deliver the material for lend- 
lease, but he has the right to dispose of 
it. I would not argue that under the law 
establishing the Surplus Property Board, 
we could not dispose of that property in 
some fashion, wherever it might be. My 
point is that we cannot dispose of it to 
as great advantage by putting it on the 
market and selling it in competition with 
other materials, as we can by dealing 
with the Government to which we have 
assigned the property. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the majority 
leader believe that the President of the 
United States would be in a better posi- 
tion to dispose of that property than 
would the Surplus Property Board, which 
inquires into all such matters? 

Mr. BARKLEY. My answer to the 
question is “Yes.” I think the Surplus 
Property Administrator, who really does 
this work, will be in better position, ad- 
vantageously, to dispose of the property 
than would the Surplus Property Board. 
That is not altogether the fault of the 
Surplus Property Board, because there is 
a great deal of confusion in the interpre- 
tation of the law which Congress passed. 
I think that we shall have to clarify some 
of the provisions of the law in the not 
distant future. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may propound 
a question to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr, WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. A moment ago I ex- 
pressed the view that the provision in 
section 2 was nullified by the exception 
clause contained therein. I ask the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky why it is neces- 
sary to placz the exception in the bill 
which begins at line 10 and ends at line 
20, when, if the amendment is adopted, 
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there will appear in Public Law 11 the 
following language in respect to the ter- 
mination of contracts: 

After June 30, 1946, or after the passage of 
a concurrent resolution by the two Houses 
before June 30, 1946, which declares that the 
powers conferred by or pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) are no longer n to promote 
the defense of the United States, neither the 
President nor the head of any department 
or agency shall exercise any of the powers 
conferred by or pursuant to subsection (a); 
except that until July 1, 1949— 


This is the language to which I am 
referring— 
any of such powers may be exercised to the 
extent necessary to carry out a contract or 
agreement with such a foreign government 
made before July 1, 1946, or before the pas- 
sage of such concurrent resolution, which- 
ever is the earlier. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to carry out the wishes of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana. 
Does the Senator have 15 minutes left? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall not trespass 
upon the Senator’s time any further. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In the light of. the 
language which I read, I should like to 
have the Senator state why it is neces- 
sary to provide an exception in section 2 
of the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Because the first part 
of the provision on page 2 is an effort 
to interpret an existing law. The House 
inserted that language in order to insure 
that non- of the lend-lease materials 
shall be considered to be for the purpose 
of rehabilitation, reconstruction, or re- 
lief. But the subsequent language was 
put in in order to insure that, although 
the authority to carry out the terms of 
the contracts-was provided in the law 
when originally enacted, it shall not be 
regarded as lend-lease for the purpose of 
rehabilitation, relief, or reconstruction, 
The fact that a contract is carried out, 
and disposition is made of property un- 
der the original law, shall not be con- 
strued to be reconstruction, rehabilita- - 
tion, or relief. The language is an effort 
further to interpret and clarify what 
Congress had in mind when ; enacted 
the law. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand the 
Senator from Kentucky, the language in 
subsection (c) of section 3 of Publie Law 
11, providing how a contract or agree- 
ment shall be terminated, would not 
apply to the disposition of lend-lease 
for post-war relief, post-war rehabilita- 
tion, or post-war reconstruction. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My interpretation, 
not only of the amendment but of the 
original act, is that all such contracts 
were made for war purposes, and that 
when the war ends no further contracts 
may be made for war purposes, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Under section 2 of 
the bill we are prohibiting the use of 
lend-lease for post-war relief. I cannot, 
for the life of me, see why the exception 
to which I have referred must be made 
a part of the language of the bill, when 
we already have the language in section 3 
which I read. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Because during the 
8-year period following the termination 
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of the war we prohibit the authorization 
of these materials for rehabilitation, re- 
construction, or relief. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iam unable to see 
how that construction can be placed on 
the language inasmuch as the prohibition 
is already contained in the law which 
was enacted. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I want 
to thank the distinguished majority 
leader for his observations and also the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
for the contribution made by him. This 
is the very thing that I brought to the 
attention of the majority leader yester- 
day. In the light of the explanation 
made by him, it resolves itself down to 
this: Do we want the President of the 
United States to have the authority to 
dispose of property that is to be delivered 
after the war terminates, and can the 
President of the United States do a better 
job of it than the Surplus Property 
Board? That is the way it looks to me, 
and I think that is in keeping with the 
answer made by the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. 

I feel this way about it: There is no 
testimony in the record to give the Mem- 
bers of the Senate any idea as to what 
commitments have been made between 
those in authority here and the French 
Government. I understand some doubt 
is evidenced by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio to that effect. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say that the tes- 
timony of Mr. Crowley and Mr. Cox was 
taken in the committee by a stenogra- 
pher., I do not know why the testimony 
has not been printed. 

Mr. WHERRY. It has not been print- 
ed in the Senate record and the agree- 
ment is not “1 the House record. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It has not been print- 
ed, but I say that both those gentlemen 
answered satisfactorily every question 
asked them by every member of the com- 
mittee without regard to politics. 

Mr. WHERRY. I might say to the ma- 
jority leader, that regardless of the com- 
mittees, what we want is evidence 
brought on the floor of the Senate of 
the United States. The French contract 
is not here; we do not know with cer- 
tainty what goods or materials are in- 
volved; but if we take the answers made 
by the gentlemen whom the majority 
leader just mentioned we find that prac- 
tically all the commitments made to 
France are for materials that are other 
than what are called munitions and im- 
plements of war. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield there? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is nothing in 
the testimony, nothing in any statement 
in the House of Representatives or be- 
fore the Senate committee that a single 
pound of anything was committed to 
France that is not essential in the war. 
It may be that when the war is over some 
of this stuff will be left over; but Mr. 
Crowley and Mr. Cox both testified un- 
equivocally that there is nothing in the 
contract that provides that any material 
shall be furnished to France that is not 
a war material, 
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Mr. WHERRY. I appreciated the in- 
terest and the answer of the majority 
leader, but this is the first time that has 
been brought to my attention, and I 
have no other way of knowing except 
from the observation of the distinguished 
majority leader. I am not a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I regret that the 
statement of Mr. Crowley and the state- 
ment of Mr. Cox have not been printed. 
I do not know why they were not, unless 
the committee or perhaps the chairman 
thought that inasmuch as the report on 
the bill was unanimous it was not neces- 
sary to go to the expense of printing the 
hearings. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me suggest to the 
majority leader that it has been ru- 
mored—I do not know whether it is 
true—that a commitment o” $8,000,009,- 
000 has been made to Russia. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is absolutely 
untrue, and has been denied categori- 
cally. Of course, there are all sorts of 
rumors around. Mr. Crowley under- 
took to answer all of them in the state- 
ment he made to the committee. But 
there is ne commitment of any kind by 
Mr. Crowley or anybody else. There 
have been newspaper stories that Russia 
wanted $6,000.000,000. That is an inde- 
pendent matter and has nothing to do 
with lend-lease. That is for reconstruc- 
tion and cehabilitation, if it is granted, 
and it is a matter for the future, which 
would be nandled by an entirely different 
agency, and not until Congress had au- 
thorized by general law the granting of 
such credit, not only to Russia but to any 
other country. 

Mr. WHERRY. I want to thank the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky, 
the majority leader. That is the first 
time that statement has ever been made 
where I could hear it as a Member of the 
United States Senate. It is the first time 
I have ever heard a word of explanation 
about it. Yet we are asked to support 
legislation which I think, if it is not 
amended as proposed by the Senator 
from Ohio, will simply write a blank 
check to the President of the United 
States, who can, if he is so disposed, 
without further action by Congress, make 
contracts that will continue for 1 year, 
under which goods to be sent across the 
water may be delivered 3 years from that 
time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator said a 
moment ago that it was the first time 
he had ever heard such a statement as 
that made by me. If he has listened 
yesterday to the very able speech of the 
Senator from Michigan, who is'a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and who propounded some 13 questions 
to Mr. Crowley and Mr. Cox, he would 
have known that the Senator from Mich- 
igan stated that the whole program of 
post-war reconstruction—grants and 
loans and credits—was a matter to be 
taken up independently of lend-lease, 
and taken up by the Congress of the 
United States, and he wanted a blue- 
print from the President or someone else, 
as we all do. Congress has not granted 
any checking authority to the President. 
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Congress has not authorized the Presi- 
dent to grant any credit to any nation 
outside lend-leasé, and nobody contem- 
plates, least of all the President, the 
making of any such commitments until 
he has the authority to do so. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not understand, 
though, that even the French agree- 
ment has been put in any record or that 
Mr. Crowley put it in the record of the - 
hearings of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. He certainly did not put them 
in the House record, because I have it 
here; nor do I think the last British 
agreement was put in the record. So far 
as I know—and I raise the question—no 
recent lend-lease agreements have been 
put in the record of the Senate hearing 
on this question, and we are wholly with- 
out information as to what those agree- 
ments are. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to say in conclusion that I 
trust the majority leader will not feel 
that I have irritated him, although he 
has put considerable force in some of 
his answers. Here we are called upon 
to continue lend-lease. Some of us be- 
lieve in lend-lease so far as it will help 
this country in the purposes of national 
defense; but I want to go on record as 
being opposed to such a program after 
this war terminates. When the war is 
concluded, if any materials are being 
made by a contractor I think such prop- 
erty should be turned over as Congress 
has prescribed under the Surplus Prop- 
erty Disposal Act and should be disposed 
of as provided by statute. I think the 
President of the United States should 
no longer have anything to say about it 
or make commitments for our people to 
any other country under the terms of the 
bill the committee reported to the Senate. 

I want to thank the majority leader 
for answering my questions, because he 
has thrown much light on some of the 
things said about certain Government 
agencies as well as about what we are go- 
ing to do for France and Russia and 
some other countries under the theory of 
lend-lease. I think that anything we 
might do for those countries should take 
the form of a loan. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is no particu- 
lar opprobrium to be attached to any- 
body because the lend-lease contracts 
have not been put into the record. It 
is not customary for us to put all con- 
tracts between the Government of the 
United States and other countries into 
the record. The only chance we had to 
discuss this question was when Mr. 
Crowley and Mr. Cox appeared before the 
committee on the bill extending the lend- 
lease law to June 30, 1946. I do not re- 
call now whether the French contract 
was made a part of the testimony; it may 
not have been, but there is no desire to 
keep it secret. The Senator knows that 
every time the Government makes a con- 
tract none of us rush to put it into the 
record. 

Mr. WHERRY. Once again I want to 
thank the distinguished majority leader 
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for his contribution. I was not charging 
there was secrecy, but I say that we are 
called upon here to give what I call a 
blank check for the disposition of this 
property which comes under lend-lease 
contracts, after the war is concluded, 
and the Congress of the United States 
ought to know what is ‘acluded in those 
commitments if we are to vote on them. 
I myself do not know, and I think I 
speak the mind of most other Senators 
. when I say that we had no way of obtain- 
ing this information until we got it from 
the majority leader on the floor this 
afternoon. I thank him. I am more 
convinced than ever that the purpose of 
this amendment is to enable us to pro- 
ceed in the light of the majority leader’s 
speech, so that when the war terminates, 
if there are on hand goods of value, they 
should be properly disposed of as has 
already been provided by the Surplus 
Property Act. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I shall vote 
for the Taft amendment. I am very 
strongly in favor of this country extend- 
ing post-war loans, and even relief, 
where necessary to relieve economic 
chaos in Europe once the war is over; 
but I do not think we should do it under 
the Lend-Lease Act. It was not intended 
for that purpose, and I think it is an 
abuse of the power which Congress 
granted the Executive to use it for such 
& purpose. 

As I read the proviso beginning in 
line 6, it seems to me the language which 
the Senator from Ohio seeks to strike 
out completely nullifies the first part of 
the proviso, because it provides that any 
contract “which provides for the dispo- 
sition, on terms and conditions of sale 
prescribed by the President, of any de- 
fense articles shall not be deemed to be 
for post-war relief.” 

As I read that, it means that if we 
enter into a contract now for lend-lease 
aid, and perhaps only one-tenth of it 
has been delivered when the war in Eu- 
rope ends, the President can proceed to 
manufacture the other nine-tenths under 
the contract and deliver it under any 
kind of terms and conditions of sale 
which he fixes, and obviously it would be 
for post-war relief or rehabilitation, be- 
cause the war would be over. 

The Senator from Kentucky has raised 
the question of what we are going to do 
at the time the war ends about property 
which, under contract, has already been 
delivered in a country across .he water. 
I certain do not think any Senator would 
insist on bringing all that property back 
to the United States and disposing of it 
here. If the language of the proviso 
could be so altered that it would apply 
only to the President’s authority to dis- 
pose of property which had already been 
delivered under a contract, I do not think 
there would be any opposition to the pro- 
viso; and if that can be worked out in 
conference, I certainly shall support it. 
But as I read the language, it would not 
apply only to materials which had been 
delivered. If the contract with France, 
for instance, had been only 10 percent 
delivered, under this provision the Presi- 
dent could proceed to manufacture in 
this country the remaining 90 percent 
and deliver it to France on any kind of 
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terms and conditions he agreed to. I 
think that is definitely a loan or sale of 
some kind for post-war rehabilitation of 
France, and, as I have said, it nullifies 
the first part of the proviso. 

I think we will probably desire to grant 
some post-war credit to France for re- 
construction, but let us do it on that 
basis, and not do it under the guise of a 
lend-lease contract to help win the war. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I shall take 
my time on the bill, I think it has been 
made very clear now that there is no 
intention to interfere in any way with 
what has already been delivered to for- 
eign countries. It has been delivered, 
it is there, we cannot get it back, unless 
they give it to us. They may owe it to 
us. A tremendous amount of it has been 
completely destroyed. The President is 
given power under the. Lend-Lease Act 
to say, “You can have that for nothing,” 
or to fix the compensation which is to be 
paid for it, and he may do so on terms 
of cash or on terms of a loan. That is 
agreeable to me, and that does not affect 
this bill in any way. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
provide that the President may not after 
the end of the war continue to carry out 
any longer a contract for the delivery 
of stuff which was previously contracted 
for. 

Mr. BALL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield one question, be- 
cause my time is very limited. 

Mr. BALL. Is it not the Senator’s 
opinion that the language he seeks to 
strike out actually broadens the Presi- 
dent’s authority under the act? > 

Mr. TAFT. I think it does, because it 
provides that if a certain thing is done 
with a lend-lease contract there is an 
exemption from all the provisions about 
not selling for post-war relief, post-war 
rehabilitation, post-war construction. 
If there was a desire to write the first 
part of the program and then provide 
how the President could dispose of the 
property, that would be one thing, but 
why this peculiar and ambiguous lan- 
guage, which excepts from the post-war 
castigation, if we may call it that, any 
contract which contains the one pro- 
vision that the President may sell the 
property? If that is inserted, then the 
whole contract is exempted. 

Undoubtedly that is included to take 
care of the French contract, which, ob- 
viously, I think was made for post-war 
purposes. I am not so much concerned 
even about that contract, but it sets an 
example so that exactly the same thing 
can be done with the British, the same 
thing can be done with the Russians, the 
same thing can be done with any other 
country. The property may be de- 
scribed as being for war purposes, of 
course, if the war is going on. We have 
been feeding Great Britain foodstuffs. 
The simplest kinds of commodities are 
defense articles, and they can be in- 
cluded, and the only question is whether 
they are delivered before the end of the 
war or after the end of the war. Cer- 
tainly foodstuffs delivered after the end 
of the war are for post-war rehabilita- 
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tion, and the mere fact that we reserve 
the right to sell them should not change 
that result, 

Even if there is anything in the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Kentucky, I 
think the purpose should be indicated 
in much clearer language, and not in 
language which attempts to exempt cer- 
tain kinds of contracts. 

Mr, President, I ask that there be in- 
serted at this point in my remarks the 
joint statement of the State and Treas- 
ury Departments and the F. E. A. relat- 
ing to the French contract, released to 
the press March 4, 1945, appearing in the 
State Department official bulletin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the. state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record. as follows: 


JOINT STATEMENT BY STATE AND TREASURY 
DEPARTMENTS AND F. E. A. 


Joseph C. Grew, Acting Secretary of State; 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury; and Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administrator, acting for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States on lend-lease 
and reverse lend-lease discussions with Jean 
Monnet, representative of the Provisional 
Government of the French Republic, made 
the following statement on February 28: 

Three agreements relating to lend-lease 
and reverse lend-lease aid have been con- 
cluded with the French: (1) A master agree- 
ment identical with those entered into with 
the United Kingdom, China, the Soviet 
Union, and other countries; (2) a reciprocal 
aid agreement similar to those entered into 
with the United Kingdom, Australia, New 
Zealand, and others; and (3) an agreement 
under section 3 (c) of the Lerd-Lease Act. 

The first two agreements with the French 
are based on the same principles as the lend- 
lease and reverse lend-lease agreements made 
by the United States with our other allies, 
The third agreement is the first to be con- 
cluded with any of the United Nations. A 
similar agreement is in negotiation with the 
Soviet Union. 

The underlying fundamental principle of 
the lend-lease agreements is the one previ- 
ously laid down by the President of the 
United States: “Until the unconditional sur- 
render of both Japan and Germany, we 
should continue the lend-lease program on 
whatever scale is necessary to make the 
combined striking power of all the United 
Nations against our enemies as overwhelm- 
ing and as effective as we can make it.” 

All of the supplies, services, and informa- 
tion covered by the agreements with the 
French Provisional Government are directly 
connected with the prosecution of the war. 
The basic purpose of the whole program is to 
enable all French resources and the whole 
French Nation—soldiers, workers, producers, 
and farmers—to be mobilized and used for 
the war against the common enemy. Sup- 
plies, services, and information solely for re- 
construction or rehabilitation purposes are 
excluded from these agreements. Supplies 
required by the French solely for post-war 
purposes will have to be handled by other 
means since the Lend-Lease Act is, and is 
being administered as, a war-supply measure. 
Economic and financial cooperation by all the 
United Nations in many different ways will 
doubtless be required to meet such post-war 
problems. Effective action in this field will 
require both international and national ac- 
tion by the respective governments, including 
in many cases legislative action. 

As in the case of other lend-lease countries, 
the amounts and types of materials, services, 
etc., which are to be supplied under these 


‘lend-lease agreements continue to be subject, 
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as always, to adjustments from time ‘to time 
in accordance with the changing conditions 
of the war. When finished munitions are 
produced and available for delivery, they are 
assigned by the Munitions Assignments Board 
under the direction of the combined Chiefs 
of Staff in the light of the strategie consider- 
ations prevailing at the time of the assign- 
ment, Similar procedures are and will con- 
tinue to be in effect for other war supplies 
that each country may make available to the 
other. 

The United States has already furnished 


France, under lend-lease, with guns, ammu- 


nition, tanks, and other finished munitions 
and supplies for eight French divisions, and 
300 supporting units, aggregating in all zones 
225,000 men, in addition to a French air force 
of about 15,000 men. In the words of Secre- 
tary of War Stimson: 

“During the past year of operations some 
of those French divisions fought superbly 
by the side of our American troops in the 
Fifth Army in the very difficult campaign up 
through the Italian Peninsula. Thereafter, 
these French troops took an indispensable 
part in the landing in southern France in 
support of our invasion of Normandy, re- 
sulting in the capture of the ports of Mar- 
seille and Toulon, the triumphant march up 
the Rhone Valley through Lyons, and the 
successful junction with General Eisen- 
hower's forces on the German frontier. It 
is proper to say ‘indispensable’ because with- 
out those French divisions the American 
forces alone could not have carried through 
that campaign with any comparable saving 
of losses on our side. As it was, those losses 
were at a minimum. Subsequently, as mem- 
bers of the French First Army, these same 
French troops have helped effectuate the res- 
cue of the Province of Alsace, including Stras- 
bourg, and the present holding of the upper 
Rhine boundary.” 

Supplies to equip additional French divi- 
sions and units will be furnished under lend- 
lease pursuant to the terms of these agree- 
ments, 

War production materials and other vital 
supplies and services will be furnished by the 
United States to the French under these 
agreements on lend-lease until a determina- 
tion by the President that they are no longer 
necessary for the prosecution of the war. 
After this determination, the French may 
under the 3 (c) agreement continue to re- 
ceive the undelivered balances of certain 
supplies in the program and to pay for them 
on specified credit terms, with the reserved 
right to have the programs or contracts can- 
celed upon paying the United States its out- 
of-pocket costs. The United States agrees 
to deliver the supplies to the 
French, after this determination by the Pres- 
ident, unless the President determines that 
it is not in our national interest to do so. 

The maximum aid to be furnished the 
French by the United States under the 3 (c) 
agreement is specified in two schedules. The 
articles and services in schedule 1 and their 
estimated maximum cost are as follows: 
Raw materials for war use and 

essential civilian supply 

(cotton, metals, steel, chem- 

icals, synthetic rubber, 

drugs, medical supplies, 


(12) ROS aye Se ae $840, 000, 000 
Food (milk, pulses, edible oils, 
oilseed, seeds) -....-.---.-. 185, 000, 000 
Petroleum supplies.......... 132,000,000 
French prisoner-of-war sup- 
oe ESSE. ee ee eee 48, 000, 000 
Short life manufacturing 
onan for war produc- 
Ne SE a S 250, 000, 000 
yes charges (rental and 
charter of vessels) .._...... 220, 000, 000 
1, 675, 000, 000 
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The supplies and services to be furnished 
under schedule 1 include such items as cot- 
ton for the production of cotton duck for 
tents and other textiles for the armed forces, 
rubber for the production of tires for mili- 
tary vehicles, and similar war-production 
materials. They also include other vital 
supplies such as petroleum, hand tools and 
trucks for war production and other essen- 
tial operations, and food and medical sup- 
plies for war workers and others of the 
French people so that they can fight, pro- 
duce, and work most effectively in the win- 
ning of the war. 

Supplies and services under schedule 1 
do not include finished armament, etc., for 
the use of French military forces. Up to the 
exten* that they are not found to be neces- 
sary in the joint war effort by the President, 
any undelivered balances of schedule 1 items 
may, subject to the reservation of the Pres- 
ident to withhold in the national interest, 
be acquired by the French. Such items are 
to be paid for by the French in 30 annual in- 
stallments July 1, 1946, or on the 
1st day of July following delivery with inter- 
est at 2% percent per annum. 

In addition to these supplies and mate- 
rials provided under schedule 1, certain cate- 
gories of long-lMe capital goods will be pro- 
vided under schedule 2 to enable France to 
produce and transport military equipment 
and other war goods for our combined farces. 
This will reduce the burden on our own out- 
put of such goods and will save vital ship- 
ping. These long-life capital goods which 
have a war-connected use are to be sup- 
plied to the French, who agree to pay for 


000, 000 

000, 000 

8, 000, 000 

Inland watercraft (barges)... 50, 000, 000 

Metal-working machinery---.. 100, 000, 000 

Industrial equipment_-_....._. 150, 000, 000 
ao wa el for mines, arsenals, 

P A E E cana ENE NE E Rie 100, 000, 000 

L A EEE E A 900, 000, 000 


and are put on these terms because, while 
they have an important and useful part to 
play in the war a large part of their useful- 
ness may also serve post-war . Un- 
der the agreement production and delivery 
will not have to stop on these goods, even 
though the war should end before they were 
finished. The French agree to take and pay 


-for such goods and the United States Gov- 


ernmept can proceed with an orderly liqui- 
dation of the lend-lease contracts in the 
manner provided for under section 3 (c) of 
the Lend-Lease Act. The program for long- 
life equipment of this character is subject 
to substantially the same limitations as apply 
to schedule 1. 

Both of these programs are subject to 
periodic review in the light of the war con- 
ditions and particularly after the end of the 
European war. Such reviews will have as 
their central objective the carrying out of 
the intent of the Lend-Lease Act. From the 
beginning of the program in March of 1941, 
lend-lease aid has been extended for one pur- 

for one purpose only—the defense 
of the United States and to enable our allies 
to bring the full weight of their men and 
resources to bear against our common 
enemies. Accordingly, it is understood be- 
tween the two Governments that the United 
States has a broad power to cancel or re- 
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voke procurement programs or contracts if 
the President determines. that it is in our 
national interest to do so. Actual delivery 
will always be subject to the development 
of the military situation, and the changing 
demands of strategy, as well as to economic 
and financial factors which affect our na- 
tional interest. 

The reciprocal-aid agreement—the second 
of the agreements noted above—has been 
made retroactive to D-day in order to cover 
supplies and services provided to the armed 
forces of the United States by the French 
since that time and without payment by us. 

The supplies and services being furnished 
to us by the French under reverse lend-lease 
include textiles, military-vehicle tires, bat- 
teries, telephone wire, chemicals, and other 
vital war materials, railroad and port facili- 
ties and services, hotels, warehouses, and 
other facilities and services. The French 
have placed their industrial production, in- 
sofar as it can be brought into operation, at 
the service of the common war effort. 

The reciprocal-aid agreement reaffirms the 
central principle that the French are to ren- 
der us benefits on reverse lend-lease thus 
putting into effect the kind of combined war 
supply operations which have previously 
been so effective in aiding the United Na- 
tions to progress to victory over the common 
enemies. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the French 
contract undertakes first to provide for 
some military supplies, and of course no 
one objects to that. It is to equip addi- 
tional] French divisions. Then it pro- 
ceeds to provide for $1,675,000,000 worth 
of raw materials, cotton, metals, steel, 
chemicals, rubber, drugs, medical sup- 
plies, milk, pulses, edible oils, oil seed, 
seeds, oil; and short-life manufacturing 
equipment for war production, $250,000,- 
000. That is rather significant, when we 
turn to the other category and find that 
we are putting up $100,000,000 worth of 
metal working machinery, $150,000,000 
worth of industrial equipment, and $100.- 
000,000 worth of machinery for mines, 
arsenals, and so forth, which is not ap- 
parently short-life equipment for war 
production. It is contrasted. They built 
up two things. Evidently the latter were 
clearly intended for post-war delivery. 
As a matter of physical possibility, hardly 
any of this two and a half billion dollars 
worth of material can be or will be de- 
livered before the end of the war, 

Mr. President, I have referred to the 
French contract. But itis said that if the 
war should continue for 2 years, all those 
materials could properly be used for war 
purposes, so Mr. Crowley can say, “We do 
not furnish anything that is not for war 

-> But the actual conditions are 
such that as a matter of fact some of it is 
for post-war relief, and it is expressly 
excepted by this language. In fact, the 
language is drawn for the purpose of ex- 
cepting it, so that we car sell to France 
on credit—and the agreement provides 
for terms—up to two and one-half bil- 
lion dollars worth or we may say up to 
$2,000,000,000 worth which is left. “Such 
items are to be paid for by the French 
in 30 annual installments beginning 
July 1, 1946, or on the first day of 
2% percent per annum.” That is pro- 
vided for the whole two and a half bil- 
lion dollars. It is an authority to make 
a loan to France. 

I do not know what the British agree- 
ment is—I have not a copy of it—but I 
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do know that it was freely rumored, and 
was printed in Newsweek on November 
20, that at Quebec Prime Minister 
Churchill had made certain demands, as 
follows: 

1. That in the first 12 months after the 
defeat of Germany, Great Britain shall re- 
ceive from us $3,500,000,000 of so-called mili- 
tary lend-lease material. This would include 
such things as rolling stock and many other 
materials which, although necessary to war, 
also would be useful for post-war purposes, 

2. That in addition Great Britain shall 
also receive during this period $3,000,000,000 
of nonwar supplies, such as raw materials. 
tools, and so forth, needed by the British 
for post-war reconversion. 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I regret I have no time to 
yield at present because of the limitation 
on debate. 

Details of the agreement were made 
public in a joint statement by Mr. Crow- 
ley, Secretary Stettinius, and Secretary 
Morgenthau on November 30. The New 
York Times article said: 

The new arrangements, which will. go into 
effect when ‘the Reich falls, provide for $5,- 
500,000,000— 


Reduced from $6,500,000,000 to $5,500,- 
000,000, but otherwise much the same— 
of lend-lease aid to Britain in the ensuing 
year— 


After the Reich falls, after the end of 
the German war— 
of which $2,700,000,000— 


Instead of the $3,500,000,000 in the 
bill— 


will be munitions and $2,800,000,000 non- 
munitions items, including about $800,000,- 
000 worth of petroleum products. 


The three officials said that the new 
arrangement represented no change in 
the policy which precluded commercial 
export of articles received under lend- 
lease. 

I do not know whether that agreement 
has been closed; but certainly under the 
language I am trying to strike out we 
could proceed and make that agreement 
with Great Britain just as we made the 
French agreement, and exactly like it, 
knowing full well that four or five billion 
dollars of it is not to be delivered until 
after the war. We could go right ahead 
and make that contract, and the lan- 
guage of the bill would entirely exempt 
it from the general prohibition of the 
act against carrying out post-war re- 
habilitation, reconstruction, and relief. 

Mr. President, it seems to me perfectly 
obvious that we should carry out the 
policy of Congress, If there is any diffi- 
culty in disposing of surplus property, 
the President, if he does not have the 
power under the Surplus Property Act, 
which I think he has, can come back and 
ask for it. But certainly the policy of 
Congress, as I understand it, and of ev- 
ery Senator who has spoken on the floor, 
is expressed in these words: 

Provided, however, That nothing in section 
3 (c) shall be construed to authorize the 
President to enter into or carry out any con- 
tract or agreement with a foreign govern- 
ment for post-war relief, post-war rehabill- 
tation, or post-war reconstruction. 
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My amendment would insert a period 
at that point and strike out the remain- 
der of section 2. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
do not care to repeat myself in respect 
to my position as indicated yesterday in 
my address to the Senate, but I desire to 
state very briefly why I intend to vote 
for the amendment submitted by the able 
Senator from Ohio. 

I do not think there is any disagree- 
ment between the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY] and the Senator 
from Ohio in respect to the ultimate ob- 
jectives. We are all in agreement that 
lend-lease must not be used directly or 
indirectly, by subterfuge or otherwise, 
for post-war relief, rehabilitation, and 
reconstruction, I think we must also all 
agree that there must be some sort of a 
liquidation formula in respect to the 
lend-lease hang-over when hostilities are 
concluded. 


The language which the able Senator 
from Ohio is seeking to strike from the 
bill deals with this hang-over. It is the 
liquidation clause. It gave me great 
trouble when it was before the Foreign 
Relations Committee. We discussed. it 
at length. It occurred to me that a 
liquidation period, to begin with, of 3 
years, was out of character with our 
purpose to terminate lend-lease at the 
end of the war. We discussed with Mr. 
Crowley the possibility of reducing this 
period to 2 years or 1 year. 

Mr. Crowley agreed at one point that 
it might be reduced to 2 years; but in the 
final analysis the committee took Mr. 
Crowley’s view that the purpose of this 
proviso is all in the interests of the 
United States itself, all in the interests 
of an orderly liquidation of lend-lease 
obligations. I still think there is a great 
deal to be said for that point of view, and 
I am not quarreling with the able Sena- 
tor from Kentucky in his presentation 
of the matter at all. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, I 
think it is perfectly apparent that under 
the terms of the House bill it is perfectly 
possible for a new lend-lease commit- 
ment to be made 24 hours before the end 
of hostilities, and it becomes very 
problematical then whether, even though 
it amounts to billions of dollars, it is not 
covered into this authority of the Presi- 
dent to continue that lend-lease contract 
into the future for at least 3 years on the 
basis of a post-war settlement by the Al- 
lied country which is the beneficiary of 
the arrangement. 

I confess that I do not like the implica- 
tion of a two and one-half billion dollar 
lend-lease commitment being made on 
the very eve of what we hope will soon 
be the termination of hostilities. It 
seems to me that that can carry within 
itself the very implication that the pro- 
gram is intended to carry over into the 
post-war period. 

So, Mr. President, I come to the con- 
clusion which I shall state and then take 
my seat. I think there is a necessity for 
a clause providing for liquidation, which 
is the purpose of the clause which the 
Senator from Ohio seeks to strike. I 
think there is a serious question as to 
whether the actual language before us 
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accomplishes the purpose we all have in 
mind. I shall vote to strike it so far as 
the Senate is concerned, so that the con- 
ference committee may explore the sub- 
ject with a further inquiry into all the 
various phases of the matter which have 
been raised in the course of this debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
TAFT]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, have 
they not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green O'Daniel 
Austin Guffey O'Mahoney 
Bailey Gurney Overton 
Ball Hart Pepper 
Bankhead Hatch Radcliffe 
Barkley Hawkes Reed 

Bilbo Hayden Revercomb 
Brewster Hickenl 

Briggs Hill Saltonstall 
Brooks Hoey Shipstead 
Buck Johnson, Calif. Smith 
Burton Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Bushfield Johnston, S.C. Taylor 
Butler La Follette Thomas, Okla 
Capehart Langer Tobey 
Capper Lucas Tunnell ? 
Chavez McCarran Vandenberg 
Connally McClellan Wagner 
Cordon McFarland Walsh 
Donnell McMahon Wheeler 
Downey Magnuson Wherry 
Eastland Millikin White 
Ellender Moore Wiley 
Ferguson Morse Willis 
Fulbright Murdock Wilson 
George Murray 

Gerry Myers 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
nine Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to detain the Senate or prevent 
an immediate vote on this question; but 
it seems to me that the issue is greatly 
confused. It ought to be clear what we 
ree doing, if we are to do anything about 
it. < 

When we enacted the original lend- 
lease law it contained this provision: 


After June 30, 1943— 


That was the original termination 
date— 


or after the passage of a concurrent resolu- 
tion by the two Houses before June 30, 
1943, which declares that the powers con- 
ferred by or pursuant to subsection (a) are 
no longer necessary to promote the defense 
of the United States, neither the President 
nor the head of any department or agency 
shall exercise any of the powers conferred by 
or pursuant to subsection (a)— 


This is the exception which was in the 
original act— 


except that until July 1, 1946, any of such 
powers may be exercised to the extent neces- 
sary to carry out a contract or agreement 
with such a foreign government made before 
July 1, 1943, or before the passage of such 
concurrent resolution, whichever is the 
earlier, 


That is the original law. It was in- 
tended that we were to arm the countries 
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whose defense was regarded as essential 
to-our own defense. Who can say how 
much shorter this horrible war has been 
made by the exercise of the lend-lease 
powers, even though we may think they 
have been abused, than if those powers 
had not been granted by the Congress? 
If the war has been shortened 1 hour, 
and one single American life has been 
saved, I shall never be an apologist for 
the passage of the Lend-Lease Act. 

I have read from the original act. In 
the House, when the present proposal to 
renew the act was brought forth, it was 
proposed to amend the section which I 
have just read, which is subsection (c) of 
section 3, by striking out the period after 
the word “earlier”, inserting a semicolon, 
and the following new language: “Pro- 
vided, however, That nothing in section 
3 (c) shall be construed to authorize the 
President to enter into or carry out any 
contract or agreement with a foreign 
government for post-war relief, post-war 
rehabilitation, or post-war reconstruc- 
tion.” 

Then a new exception was inserted. 
Why? For the purpose of saving the 
original provision of the act itself; for 
the purpose of preserving the original 
intent and purpose of the Congress of the 
United States. That was the only pur- 
pose. Without this exception nothing 
could be done by the President by way 
of a contract or agreement with a for- 
eign country at the time he makes an 
advance under lend-lease, which would 
not be condemned. Look at it for a mo- 
ment and see if that is not true. Is it 
conceivable that anything that is on 
hand after the actual termination of the 
Lend-Lease Act by its terms, which is 
now proposed to be made June 30, 1946, 
or earlier if we pass a concurrent resolu- 
tion in Congress, could be used? What 
could the President forfend? What 
could he liquidate in advance? What 
agreement could he make which would 
be advantageous to the country? With 
the adoption of the Taft amendment he 
would be absolutely forbidden to do any- 
thing after the actual termination date 
of the act which might tend to the post- 
war rehabilitation, reconstruction or re- 
lief of any other country. Of course, the 
law might be applicable to mere shot and 
shell which had been fired, but it could 
not apply to anything except a limited 
category of explosives, or something 
which was wholly consumed. It could 
not apply to a jeep. It could not apply 
to a gun, a gun carriage, or a piece of 
rubber. It could not apply to a railroad 
car or a railroad locomotive. It could 
not apply to blankets, shoes, or anything 
else. To adopt the language which the 
House inserted, as proposed to be bob- 
tailed through the Taft amendment, 
would be to nullify the original provision 
of the Lend-Lease Act. 

Do we wish to do that? If we do, I 
think we ought to understand it very 
thoroughly. I do not believe that the 
country will misunderstand it. I am 
very sure that the country will not mis- 
understand our action here today. 

Senators speak of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board as though it could step into 
the shoes of the Lend-Lease Administra- 
tor and execute all his functions with re- 
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spect to everything that we have all over 
the world. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I rise merely to suggest 
that the Surplus Property Board is go- 
ing to do that very thing with respect to 
billions of dollars’ worth of Army prop- 
erty which is now abroad. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not quite see why it 
should not carry out that function with 
respect to such small lend-lease prop- 
erty as has not yet been delivered to for- 
eign nations. Practically all of it is de- 
livered in this country. There may be 
a little of it hanging around. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I see a 
very good reason why the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board cannot do so. The Surplus 
Property Board is not equipped to go all 
over the world and inspect this property. 
It is not equipped to determine the value 
of the property. It cannot determine, 
except after laborious investigation, 
what the original cost of production was, 
or anything else about the property. 
Why throw it all away? 

We may have an innate distrust of the 
President. We may say that he is going 
to misuse and abuse the powers given 
him. Ido not like to take that view. 

Let me call attention to a further fact. 
The original Lend-Lease Act had in it 
this liquidating provision for the benefit 
of the United States. It was intended 
to benefit the United States. Can anyone 
say whether or not we could have done 
better with lend-lease without this pro- 
vision in the law? Can any Senator 
answer honestly before the American 
people that we would have obtained more 
or less by way of reverse lend-lease if 
we could not have carried out the liqui- 
dation provision contained in the original 
act? What is our situation? At the 
time when we estimate what is to be ad- 
vanced to any nation under lend-lease, 
we must do it in advance of the actual 
extension of credit, so to speak. We 
must estimate it a year ahead, in order 
that we may know what our own budget 
will be, in order that Congress may be 
advised what will be needed in order to 
administer lend-lease. At the time 
when the agreement is closed or when 
the understanding has been reached and 
has been put into writing, with all the 
safeguarding clauses which have been 
inserted in the lend-lease agreements, 
then it is said, “But some of these goods 
or some of these arms or some of these 
implements may carry over into the 
peace.” Why not at this time fix their 
value? -Why not at this time liquidate 
what you will pay? Why not at this 
time close the account? 

Whatever anyone may think of the 
President, that is the sensible way to 
carry out the transaction. Whatever 
anyone may think of anyone else who 
will use the power, that is the time to 
have the foreign nation agree with us, 
that is the time to find out what the for- 
eign nation is going to furnish us by way 
of reverse lend-lease. We may pooh- 
pooh that if we wish to do so, and we 
may throw it to the winds, but actually 
it has already amounted to more than 
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$4,000,000,000: It is not a small item. 
Actually it is an item of significance. 
The only time to do it is when the agree- 
ment is made or when the point is 
reached of closing the commitment with 
a foreign country. Then we should say, 
“This item here may carry over, and this 
item here costs so much. You shall as- 
sume an obligation to repay at that 
price.” 

What will the Surplus Property Dis- 
posal Board know about it or do about 
it? What will become of it? It will be 
lost unless it is safeguarded at the time. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to have 
lend-lease used for purposes of the re- 
lief, rehabilitation, or reconstruction of 
any country. On this floor I pleaded as 
earnestly as I would plead in the begin- 
ning that lend-lease be considered as a 
weapon of war, only as a means of de- 
fending the United States, which then 
had not gone to war, only as a means of 
building up our defense. It may have 
been a costly method; it may have been 
unwisely administered. There may be 
those who now will take advantage of it, 
as we think—let me emphasize that we 
only think—when we are approaching 
the end of the war, even in Europe. 

We have agreed to make advances to 
France totaling approximately $2,5'75,- 
000,000. Nine hundred million dollars, 
or almost $1,000,000,000, of that is in 
property which will have some post-war 
value whenever the war ends. 

So our Government is saying, “With 
respect to those items, you will pay the 
cost of production, and you will save us. 
harmless against the contracts we are 
now making with our own manufactur- 
ers to bring into being the things which 
we are making and which we propose to 
deliver to you. We will settle now as re- 
gards what those items are worth on a 
cost basis, or on some other reasonable 
basis. You will agree to take; you will 
agree to pay.” f 

How do we know what we saved by 
that procedure? Senators say that no 
doubt we will do great things for the 
world when the war is ended and when 
the last shot has been fired; no doubt we 
will be liberal; no doubt we will not be 
niggardly; no doubt we will help the 
starving peoples of Europe, and so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time on the amendment has ex- 
pired Does the Senator desire to take 
time on the bill? 

Mr. GEORGE. I shall take a little 
time on the bill, Mr. President. 

When are we going to do it? We had 
a chance to do it with France—France, 
an original ally, an original enemy of 
Germany—France, against whom all the 
mighty power of Germany and the Nazi 
Army was leveled at a time when they 
were unbeatable. France went down; 
and through all the Gethsemane of 
agony and blood, she suffered. Then we 
sought to reach our enemies through 
France. France was thus twice over- 
run. Of course, her roads were de- ' 
stroyed, her bridges were ruined, her 
rolling stock was gone. Her factories 
were idle. How do we know that we did 
not advance less to France under this 
agreement, because of the fact that we 
could now agree with France on some- 
thing that she herself would do? We 
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have to use her ports. Our great armies 
are to be moved back through France 
when the war in Germany finally ends. 
Many of our troops, at least, must be, 
and will be, moved back through France. 
How do we know that we would not 
have felt, and France would not have 
felt, that if she could not have the privi- 
lege of now buying and fixing her lia- 
bility under the lend-lease agreement, 
she would not desire at our hands a 
much larger sum? ` 

That is the sum total of the sinning 
of the Lend-Lease Administrator to date. 
He has cut down, through negotiation 
for the first 12 months after the fall of 
Germany and the end of the German 
war, by approximately 40 percent or a 
little better, perhaps, or a little less, the 
advances made to Great Britain and her 
Dominions in 1944, under lend-lease. 
In other words, from 2 total of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000,000 in 1944, the pres- 
ent negotiations indicate that we will 
advance only as much as $5,500,000,000 
for the full year after the end of the war 
in Europe. Do we not expect that it 
will be our desire to have the friendship 
of Great Britain after the war with Ger- 
many? Do we not realize that we have 
the stubborn enemy on the other side 
of the world yet to deal with? Are not 
British Armies fighting today in India? 
Are they not now invading Japanese- 
held territory? Do we not need the 
friendship and the active assistance of 
Great Britain? Perhaps we will not need 
the assistance of her navy at this time, 
because of the strength and greatness 
of our own; but certainly we will need 
the help of Great Britain to finish this 
war. We will need France. France has 
possessions in the far Pacific. Certainly 
we will need such assistance as France 
may be able to give us. We will.need the 
assistance of France in order to clear 
out of Germany. 

The common impression, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and the one usually prevailing, is 
that France is doing nothing. Let me 
say that France has today, so I am told 
by our own authorities, approximately 
225,000 men in Germany itself, and ap- 
proximately 15,000 more men in her Air 
Corps and her ground forces supporting 
her Air Corps; and she is preparing to 
raise an army of 8 additional divisions. 
They will be needed for the occupation 
of Germany, to enable our forces to leave 
Germany. They may be needed for a 
whole year. They may be needed for a 
longer period of time than that. But the 
lend-lease agreement with this’ ;uidat- 
ing clause was intended to benefit the 
United States; it was intended to aid us 
in making advantageous agreements 
with foreign governments; it was in- 
tended to save what we could save. 

The fact which many of us may face, 
namely, that there have been abuses or 
that there may be great abuses, is, it 
seems to me, no reason why we should 
now strip the Lend-Lease Act of this liq- 
uidating provision which certainly is ad- 
vantageous if we are to keep any part of 
the House amendment to section 3 (c) 
of the original act itself. 


My position is well known. I do not be-. 


lieve that I need to restate it. I have 
never been in favor of spending for 
spending’s sake. I thoroughly agree that 
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we should have an over-all picture of 
what we propose to do as soon as we 
know what we intend to do. I think we 
should have it not only as to the outside 
world, but here in the United States. If 
any Members of this body have stood 
here and contended against the destruc- 
tive doctrine—as I believe—of our Eng- 
lish friend Lord Keynes, I have been one 
of that number. I believe with all my 
heart that his theories will bankrupt 
Britain if she follows them for another 
40 years. But I am greatly heartened 
when I realize that whatever influence 
the doctrine of deficit spending in order 
to create purchasing power, as sometime 
advocated by Lord Keynes, may have 
here—and it has taken root—it will not 
be very long approved in England. 

Another English economist proposed a 
program of pensions, general pensions, 
from “the womb to the -tomb.” He was 
unable to get very much of a following in 
England, because the British Govern- 
ment and the British people declined to 
accept it. 

Mr. President, another theory has 
taken hold of America. I refer to the 
full-employment doctrine, and the 60,- 
000,000-job program of Henry Wallace. 
I suggest that Senators get the latest 
book of Sir William Beveridge and read 
it. I have stood against the doctrine of 
deficit spending as permanent policy as 
strongly as any other Member of this 
body. 

With respect to the proposal before us, 
I must accept facts as they are. The 
American people elected Mr. Roosevelt as 
the President of the United States. Our 
individual constituents elected us to rep- 
resent them in this body. The lend-lease 
provision, if we retain not only the first 
part of it but reject the amendment strik- 
ing out the liquidating clause, is designed 
to benefit our own country. It is in- 
tended to enable our Government to 
liquidate accounts as we go along, with 
a reasonable reliance on the officials of 
government properly to discharge their 
duties. 

The head of this Government was 
elected by the American people. Small 
segments of that same constituency 
elected each of us as their representa- 
tives. 

I am trying to do my duty. This pro- 
vision in the Lend-Lease Act is a wise 
one. The amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio would 
destroy the liquidating provision in the 
original Lend-Lease Act. For that rea- 
son I hope that it will be rejected. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio on page 2, in 
line 10 of the bill, to strike out all after 
the word “reconstruction.” On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. EASTLAND (when his name was 
called). On this question I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Typrncs]. If he were present he 
would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to 
vote I would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MITCHELL] is necessarily absent on pub- 
lic business. If he were present he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. WAGNER. My colleague the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Mean] is necessarily absent. If he were 
present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. Anprews], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. MAYBANK] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
and the Senator from Nevada [Mr, 
ScruGHAM] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KILGORE] is absent on official business 
with the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Program. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr, 
STEWART] and the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typ1Incs] are absent on pub- 
lic business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] 
is detained in one of the Government 
departments on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] is 
paired with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Tuomas]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from South Carolina would vote 
“nay” and the Senator from Idaho would 
vote “yea.” The Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Tuomas] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “nay” and the Senator 
from New Hampshire would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. On this question I 
announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces], who would vote “yea,” 
with the Senator from Utah [Mr, 
Tuomas], who would vote “nay”; and 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas], 
who would vote “yea,” with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], 
who would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Broces], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. ROBERTSON], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas], and the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Young] 
are necessarily absent. 

The result was—yeas, 39, nays, 39, as 
follows: 


YEAS—39 
Aiken Ferguson Reed 
Ball Gurney Revercomb 
Brewster Hart Saltonstall 
Brooks Hawkes Shipstead 
Buck Hickenlooper Smith 
Burton Johnson, Calif, Taft 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Tobey 
Butler La Follette Vandenberg 
Capehart Langer Wheeler 
Capper Millikin Wherry 
Cordon Moore White 
Donnell Morse Willis 
Ellender Overton Wilson 

NAYS—39 
Austin George McCarran 
Bailey Gerry McClellan 
Bankhead Green McFarland 
Barkley Guffey McMahon 
Bilbo Hatch Magnuson 
Briggs Hayden Murdock 
Chavez Hill Murray 
Connally . Hoey Myers 
Downey Johnston, S. C. O'Daniel 
Pulbright Lucas O'Mahoney 


a 
Pepper Taylor Wagner 
Radcliffe Thomas, Okla. Walsh 
Tunnell Wiley 
NOT VOTING—18 
Andrews Kilgore Scrugħam 
Bridges McKellar Stewart 
Byrd Maybank Thomas, Idaho 
Chandler Mead Thomas, Utah 
Eastland Mitchell Tydings 
Glass Robertson Young 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this ques- 
tion the yeas are 39 and the nays are 39. 
The Chair votes “nay,” and the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio is lost. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
desire to discuss briefly the subject which 
was introduced during the consideration 
of the pending measure by the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. I wish 
to make it plain at the outset that any- 
thing which I may have to say concern- 
ing the problem of attendance of Mem- 
bers of the Senate during the delibera- 
tions of this body are not in any wise to 
be taken as a reflection upon any indi- 
vidual Senator or group of Senators, nor 
upon this great institution of democracy 
in which I have had the honor to serve 
now for nearly 20 years. Noman on this 
floor has greater reverence for this insti- 
tution or deeper appreciation of the im- 
portant part which it has played in the 
development of American democracy in 
the past than have I, and no man has 
higher hope for the part which it may be 
destined to play in the future; and I 
think I may say, without immodesty, 
that there is no other Member of this 
body who is more keenly aware of the 
tremendous problems and the important 
duties which have devolved upon Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate and 
which I fear will increase in importance 
and complexity as we enter the period 
of peace and reconversion. 

Tam aware of the tremendous demands 
which fall upon any man who endeavors 
to discharge the responsibilities now con- 
fronting a Member of the United States 
Senate. I know full well, because I have 
experienced it, man and boy, of the enor- 
mous increase in the amount of office 
work, which is a necessary part of the 
service rendered by United States Sena- 
tors to their constituents. Iam aware of 
the extremely heavy burdens which fall 
upon Senators as the result of their mul- 
tiplicity of service upon vitally important 
committees handling questions of the 
greatest magnitude and of the most difi- 
cult complexity. So, Mr. President, what 
I have to say concerning this mat- 
ter, I repeat, is not intended in any wise 
as a criticism, but more as an apprecia- 
tion of the staggering burdens now car- 
ried by every Member of this body who 
is well enough to be on the job. 

Mr. President, for some time I have 
been concerned about the fact that the 
increasing burdens of responsibility and 
of duty which have devolved upon the 
Members of this body have tended to de- 
crease the attendance in the Senate of 
the United States when this body is 
transacting legislative business. After 
all, the transaction of such business is 
an important part of the functions of a 
United States Senator, and, regardless of 
what detractors have said concerning 
the debates in the Senate, I state it as my 
deliberate conviction, after a long period 
of service as an employee of the Senate 
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and now for nearly 20 years as a United 
States Senator, that the deliberations of 
this body are important not only inso- 
far as the actual formulation of legisla- 
tive policy is concerned, but likewise be- 
cause the debates furnish information to 
the constituents of Senators as to the 
reasons which have ultimately deter- 
mined their position upon the vital ques- 
tions which affect, for good or ill, the 
welfare of every man, woman, and child 
in the United States. 

Nevertheless, Mr, President, I hope we 
will not forget that this Chamber is, after 
all, the show window of the Senate of 
the United States in action. A few days 
ago I happened to glance at the gallery, 
and I saw there 25 or 30 Army privates in 
uniform. I could from my seat see that 
on the left breast of each and every one 
o2 them were service ribbons indicating 
that they had been in active combat 
somewhere in this global war. There 
were just 6 United States Senators, by 
actual count, on the floor of the Senate 
at that time, and I could not help won- 
dering what impression these 25 or 30 
young men, representing the flower of 
the manhood of America, returning from 
their fox holes, God knows where, might 
have of this branch of the National Leg- 
islature. It would have been unfitting 
for me to rise in my place to explain to 
them that no doubt each and every Sen- 
ator who was not present was either in 
his office trying to discharge the respon- 
sibilities of his office work, was at an 
executive department attempting to 
straighten out some matter for a con- 
stituent, or was attending an important 
committee meeting. ; 

The members of the Joint Committee 
on Organization of Congress have done 
me the great honor to select me as the 
chairman of that committee. I have 
carefully refrained, as the chairman of 
the committee, from making any state- 
ments which might in any wise indicate 
that I was attempting, even if I had the 
power, which I do not, to prejudge the 
work of the committee. We have been 
under way for only a short period of time. 
I wish to take this opportunity to thank 
my colleagues in this Chamber, and the 
Members of the other House, for the in- 
terest which they have evidenced in this 
very important question. I have come to 
the conclusion, since the Senator from 
Kentucky raised this question, that I 
should not remain silent, because I do 
not know how long it will be before this 
committee may be in a position to make 
any recommendation concerning the 
organization of Congress. 

Mr. President, I should also like to 
state in advance that what I am about to 
say is not intended as a reflection on any 
employee of the Senate. For 6 years I 
had the honor to be an employee of the 
United States Senate as secretary to my 
father. I know most of the employees of 
the Senate intimately, and I have a high 
regard for their fidelity in their service 
to this body. 

Without making any new suggestions 
as to what might be done in attempting 
to attack the main causes of absenteeism 
in the Senate, I think there now exists in 
the rules a provision which, if enforced, 
would help to maintain a better attend- 
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ance on the floor, and if a practice which 
had its inception and has been carried on 
solely with the idea of being of service to 
Senators were abandoned, we might 
make a step forward, without as I have 
said, attempting to attack the main 
causes, all of them legitimate, which pro- 
duce absenteeism in the Senate. 

The first provision of rule 5 I should 
like to read, of course, for the RECORD, be- 
cause I feel certain every Senator is 
familiar with it: 

No Senator shall absent himself from the 
service of the Senate without leave. 


That rule, Mr. President, to my certain 
knowledge, is observed only in the breach. 
I call for the enforcement of the rule. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator consider 
that rule to apply to Senators who are in 
the city? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Icertainly do. 

Mr. TAFT. Is the rule violated if a 
Senator leaves the Chamber to interview 
a. reporter, in the President’s Room, for 
instance, or is it intended merely to keep 
Senators in the city? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If I may say so 
to the Senator from Ohio, I think the in- 
tent of the rule is clear and that it is 
without exception. Of course, it would 
not be necessary in the Senate, as in a 
fifth-grade classroom, to get permission 
to go out of the door, but it certainly 
means that, so far as the production of a 
quorum is concerned, no Senator has the 
right, without leave of the Senate, to be 
beyond call of the Senate. I would say, 
for example, that a strict observance of 
this rule would require a Senator if he 
expected to be absent from the Chamber 
to go downtown to an executive depart- 
ment on official business, to obtain leave 
of the Senate, because obviously he would 
be gone beyond the call of the Senate, 
and that is the important thing in main- 
taining a quorum, namely, that there 
must be a sufficient number of Senators 
within the precincts and confines of the 
Capitol Building to produce a quorum, 
and thus to permit the Senate to func- 
tion. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ; 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I take it the fundamen- 
tal purpose of that rule is to assure that 
a quorum of the Senate shall be present 
in the Senate during the sessions of the 
Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; or at least 
that they shall be within ready call of 
the Senate so that a quorum, at any time 
that it is necessary to produce it, may be 
obtained without undue delay of the 
functioning of the Senate. 

Likewise I wish to call the attention 
of the Senate to section 39 of title 2—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. The Senator 
is speaking on the bill. No amendment 
is pending. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understood the 
limitation applied only to the Taft 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the lim- 
itation is in effect during the further 
consideration of the bill, 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Very well. Iam 
sorry I misunderstood the situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
still before the Senate and open to 
amendment. 

If there be no further amendment, the 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. . 

The bill (H. R. 2013) was ordered to a 
third reading and read the third time. 

Mr. LANGER. . Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to the bill, 
which I offer and ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will state that the pending bill has been 
read the third time. In order that an 
amendment may be offered at this time, 
unanimous consent must be obtained. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from North Dakota had intended 
to offer an amendment, and so advised 
me. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator be permitted to offer the amend- 
ment, notwithstanding the third reading 
of the bill. ' 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment. : 

The ICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERk. Before the 
period in line 20 it is proposed to insert a 
colon and the following: “And provided 
further, That nothing contained in this 
act shall be construed to authorize the 
manufacture for, or the disposition to, 
any foreign government, of any machin- 
ery, implements, or equipment, suitable 
for use on the farm.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, LANGER. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will take 15 
minutes on the amendment to conclude 
what I have to say. I wish to call atten- 
tion to the statute, indicating that Con- 
gress has sought effectively to deal with 
this problem in the past. The provision 
in the statute is paragraph 39 of title II 
of the United States Code annotated: 

Deductions for absence: The Secretary of 
the Senate and Sergeant at Arms of the 
House respectively, shall deduct from the 
monthly payments of each Member or Dele- 
gate the amount of his salary for each day 
that he has been absent from the Senate or 
House, respectively, unless such Member or 
Delegate assigns as the reason for such ab- 
sence the sickness of himself or of some mem- 
ber of his family. 


We all know, Mr. President, that that 
statute is not enforced; but I believe and 
I think I have a right as a Member of the 
Senate to call for the enforcement of the 
rules of the Senate, and I now here 
formally call for the enforcement of 
paragraph 1 of rule V, which I read pre- 
viously, namely that no Senator shall ab- 
sent himself from the service of the Sen- 
ate without leave. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, briefly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A similar rule exists 
in the House of Representatives. When 
I was a Member of the House some years 
ago it was very difficult to obtain a 
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quorum, and the House adopted a resolu- 
tion docking the salaries of Members un- 
til they should have returned to Washing- 
ton. The trains were crowded with 
Members on their way back to Washing- 
ton. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That would not 
be necessary. I may say again that so 
far as I am concerned nothing I have 
said or shall say should be taken as any 
refiection upon Senators, because it is my 
observation that Senators are hare work- 
ing, conscientious and overburdened. 
But I do call for the enforcement of this 
Tule, and I insist that hereafter Senators 
obtain leave of the Senate when they de- 
sire to go outside the precincts of Capitol 
Hill where they are available for a 
quorum. 

Likewise, Mr. President, as a Member 
of this body, I call formally for the aboli- 
tion from this day forward of the prac- 
tice which has grown up during the years 
of putting Senators on a quorum call as 
if they were present, although they did 
not answer on the particular call. The 
practice as it works now is that the desk 
is furnished a list from the Republican 
side and from the Democratic side of 
Senators who are known to be out of the 
city. Then the roll is called. A few Sen- 
ators appear. The names of a sufficient 
number are put on the roll to constitute 
a quorum, and then subsequently, no 
matter it if is 4 hours later, the name of 
any Senator who puts in a visible appear- 
ance in the Chamber is placed on that 
roll. 

Today, there were 32 Senators present 
in the Chamber when the announcement 
was made that 49 were present or 
had responded. I venture the asser- 
tion that if I had not made these remarks 
and if the Senator from Kentucky had 
not made the remarks he made, when the 
Record appeared tomorrow morning it 
would show 79 Senators as having an- 
swered on the first call. 

One of the reasons why Senators, feel- 
ing the pressure of work upon them, do 
not appear when the roll is called, is that 
they know that so far as the official rec- 
ord is concerned they can be listed as 
being present if they show up any time 
during the day. I feel certain that the 
abolition of that practice will have the 
effect of producing a physical quorum, 
or if I may so describe it, a physically 
embodied quorum of Senators. If they 
ence come into the Chamber, perhaps 
they will be inclined to remain. 

I feel that I should stop at this point 
with suggestions as to further remedies, 
because I should like to see the effect of 
the enforcement of paragraph 1 of rule 
V, and the requirement that a Senator 
must be present on a particular call and 
answer to his name audibly before his 
name can be placed upon the call as be- 
ing present. I should like to see the ef- 
fect of the enforcement of that rule on 
attendance in the Senate. 

As indicated by paragraph 39 of title 
II, which I have read, I believe that there 
are other remedies. In fact, I have de- 
vised one which I think might be effec- 
tive in producing a quorum promptly, 
but it is a rather drastic step, and I shall 
not propose it at this time. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me 
say that we must bear in mind that our 
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failure to be present in the Chamber in 
person can have nothing but a most un- 
fortunate effect upon the estimation in 
which people hold not only this body, but 
the whole concept of representative gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I fully agree with 
the Senator; but would the Senator con- 
sider a further step which might solve 
the dilemma in which Senators find 
themselves? What about a rule, for ex- 
ample, which would prevent our being 
called from the Chamber? As the Sen- 
ator knows, we are all continually sub- 
ject to such calls during sessions of the 
Senate. Would such a rule help? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think it might 
help, : 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Should there be 
some rule or understanding among Sen- 
ators with regard to sessions of com- 
mittees while the Senate is in session? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator very 
well knows, because he was a. distin- 
guished Member of the House, that the 
House has a rule that when the House is 
in session no committee may meet with- 
out permission of the House, except by 
unanimous consent. I believe that one 
or two House committees have authority 
to meet when the House is in session, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Appropria- 
tions Committee has such authority. It 
is my experience that Members of the 
House abide by the rule. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have had expe- 
rience in conference committees or 
joint committees, with Members of the 
House saying that they must leave to 
answer a quorum call in the House. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is not the difficulty 
that we are on sc many committees? In 
the House I was a member of one com- 
mittee. In the Senate I am a member 
of four committees. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think that is 
one aspect of the problem, as I have tried 
to indicate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Simply laying 
down the requirement that Senators 
must be present in the Chamber would 
put Senators in an impossible situation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not think it 
would put them in an impossible situa- 
tion. I believe that such a requirement 
would cause many Senators to remain 
in the Senate chamber. I believe that 
we should try this plan first, because I 
do not wish to see a solution of the prob- 
lem of attendance in the Senate de- 
layed until we can attack all the primary 
causes of absenteeism, I am satisfied in 
my own mind that the two things which 
I have suggested would go far toward 
producing better attendance in the Sen- 
ate. If not, we shall have to resort to 
some of the other remedies. 

As the Senator from Arkansas knows, 
I am keenly interestec in trying to solve 
the primary causes; but that may take 
a long time. In the meantime, in my 
opinion, we must do something about 
attendance in the Senate. Therefore, I 
have suggested these two measures as 
steps in that direction. 


The Senator knows as well as I do 
that it is not always a committee meet- 
ing which detains a Senator. He may 
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be in his office dictating letters, or being 
interviewed by constituents, which is a 
vital part of a Senator’s work. When a 
quorum call comes, he reaches for the 
telephone and calls the Democratic 
cloakroom or the Republican cloakroom 
and asks, “What is up'in the Senate?” 
He is informed that it is only a quorum 
call. He asks whether or not a vote is 
imminent. The answer is “No.” He 
hangs up the receiver and continues with 
his work. 

I believe that we could put a stop to 
that practice by enforcing paragraph 1 
of rule V. It would eliminate a prac- 
tice which is not in conformity with the 
Rules of the Senate, or with any com- 
mon-sense application of the effect of a 
demand for a quorum. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield if I have 
any further time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I am seeking infor- 
mation. At this moment the Subcom- 
mittee on Aviation of the Committee on 
Commerce is holding a meeting down- 
stairs to consider the question of air- 
ports in this country. I am a member 
of that subcommittee. If the rule to 
which the Senator has referred were en- 
forced, what would be the procedure? 
Would I rise and say, “Mr. President, 


may I go downstairs to attend a meeting . 


of the Subcommittee on Aviation?” 

I was a Member of the House for many 
years, as was the Senator from Arkan- 
sas (Mr, FuULeRIsHT]. When committees 
of the House meet during sessions of the 
House, specific permission is requested 
for members of the committees to be ab- 
sent from sessions of the House. When 
permission is granted, it is so recorded. 
If a Member of the House wishes to be 
absent from sessions of the House for a 
considerable period of time because of 
illness in the family or because of offi- 
cial business, he obtains leave of absence. 
Today the Mead committee is out of the 
city somewhere holding hearings. I 
suppose word will go out from the Press 
Gallery today that Senators who are 
members of that committee are absent. 
In the House, when a Member is absent 
for any reason, leave of absence is 
granted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is required un- 
der the rules of the House. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. In the House 
that rule is rigidly observed. There are 
little slips for the Members to fill out. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. - All I am asking 
at this time is enforcement of the rule 
of the Senate. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am wondering 
how that rule would work when a Sena- 
tor was attending a committee meeting. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. A Senator could 
. govern himself accordingly. If a Sena- 
tor wishes the Recorp to show where he 
is, he has a perfect opportunity and 
right to do so. However, in my opinion 
the practical application of this rule 
would not cover the situation which the 
Senator describes, because a committee 
meeting in the Capitol or the Senate Of- 
fice Building would be within call of the 
Senate. If a call for a quorum were 
made, the Senator would be able to re- 
spond to it. However, if a Senator goes 
outside the precincts of the Senate and 
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beyond call—if, for example, he goes 
downtown to a department, where he 
cannot know that there is a call for a 
quorum or a vote—I think he should ask 
to be excused for that purpose. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As is done in the 
House? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. He should 
not leave the city without permission. 
If the law were properly enforced, a Sen- 
ator would have 1 day’s pay deducted 
from his salary for every day he was 
absent without permission of the Senate. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Does not the Sen- 
ator agree with me that when commit- 
tees meet during sessions of the Senate, 
the chairman of the committee or sub- 
committee should ask permission of the 
Senate for the committee to meet dur- 
ing sessions of the Senate? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I certainly think 
so, although we have no rule prohibiting 
meetings of committees during sessions 
of the Senate. That may be one of the 
things which is required. However, Iam 
trying to think of something which we 
can do now. I believe that the two sug- 
gestions which I have made might help 
in that direction. As the Senator knows, 
under the existing practice, if there 
should be a call for a quorum, the clerk 
of the aviation subcommittee, for ex- 
ample, would call up someone in the 
cloakroom and give him a list of Senators 
in attendance at the committee meeting. 
That list would be presented to the clerk 
at the desk, and the names of those Sen- 
ators would be entered on the roll. That 
does not produce a quorum. 

Mr. Y. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask a 
question in regard to the mechanics of 
the operation, following up the question 
asked by the Senator from Washington. 
Who would grant leave? Suppose I were 
to rise and ask the Presiding Officer for 
permission to leave the Senate. Would 
leave be granted by the Presiding Officer? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No. Permission 
would be granted by unanimous consent. 
It would be granted by the Senate itself. 

Mr. WHERRY. If objection were 
made, a Senator could not obtain such 
permission? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The rule pro- 
vides that no Senator shall absent him- 
self from the service of the Senate with- 
out leave. Is not a Senator in the serv- 
ice of the Senate if he is attending a 
committee meeting? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have just 
stated that we have no rule similar to 
the rule of the House, prohibiting meet- 
ings of committees when the Senate is 
in session. I do not believe that any 
Senator must obtain permission to at- 
tend a committee meeting; but I cer- 
tainly believe that if a Senator wishes 
to go outside the precincts of the Sen- 
ate, where he cannot respond to a 
quorum call or a call for a vote, under 
this rule he should obtain leave of the 
Senate to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Wisconsin has expired. 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a very brief word about the situation 
discussed by the Senator from Kentucky 
and also by the Senator from Wisconsin, 
I think it appropriate that it should be 
discussed; indeed, I think discussion of 
the problem is needed. I happen to be 
one of those who have viewed for some 
years with the gravest apprehension the 
centralizing process which has been go- 
ing on in our Federal Government. To 
use the hackneyed expression, I have 
viewed with alarm the constant expan- 
sion of government, until government 
today reaches into almost every field and 
every activity of human life. I especially 
have been concerned at what I consider 
to be the growing powers of the Execu- 
tive. The increased powers of the Exec- 
utive have been in large part at the cost 
of the two other coordinate branches of 
the Government, the judiciary and the 
legislative branches. I think the legisla- 
tive branch has fallen immeasurably in 
public esteem in late years. I say to the 
Senator from Wisconsin and to other 
Senators that we are not going to re- 
store the prestige of this great legisla- 
tive body, we are not going to bring it 
back to the influence it once had in this 
country, to the respect which at one time 
was entertained for it—we are not going 
to bring it back to that high place with 
empty seats during the sessions of the 
Senate, with the galleries looking down 
on us and seeing but a handful of Sena- 
tors present, and even that handful 
sometimes indifferent to the discussion 
that is going on. 

Mr. President, I think one way to 
check what I call executive encroach- 
ment upon the legislative branch, one 
way to restore somewhat the respect 
which should be entertained for the leg- 
islative branch of the Government, one 
way to restore the legislative body to its 
former high estate, is to see to it that we 
are present in our places listening, learn- 
ing, legislating, and when we shall have 
done that—and I have some notions as 
to contributions that might be made, 
but I shall not undertake to state them 
now—I think there will be a change for 
the better. I welome the discussion by 
the Senator from Wisconsin of this sub- 
ject matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. LANGER]. 

The Senator from North Dakota is rec- 
ognized. ¥ 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? $ 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to ask a 
question of the Senator from Wisconsin. 
The Senator's committee does not have 
authority, does it, to make recommenda- 
tions with regard to the rules of the 
Senate? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; Ido not think 
that is a proper interpretation of the 
limitation. The limitation is that the 
committee may not make any recom- 
mendations concerning rules of pro- 
cedure and debate. Of course, the ques- 
tion is one of interpretation. But know- 
ing what was in the minds of those who 
suggested the limitation, I am inclined to 
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construe it rather liberally, just so long 
as we do not tread on the ground which 
I know was in the minds of those who 
proposed it. Of course, my colleagues on 
the committee, when we come to make 
our recommendations, may not agree 
with me about that point. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In the light of the 
discussion which has been had, it would 
seem very appropriate for the Senator to 
make some recommendations with regard 
to some of these matters. I hope he will. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from North Dakota has the floor. Does 
he yield? 

Mr, LANGER. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
must state that inasmuch as the Senator 
from North Dakota now has the floor, 
if he yields, the time taken by Senators 
to whom he yields will be charged against 
his time. 

Mr. LANGER. Very well; I have yield- 
ed to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
have listened wtih a great deal of interest 
to these discussions, some of them criti- 
cal. Certainly I take no issue with any 
desire on the part of anyone to enforce 

-the rules of the Senate; but, I think it 
quite unfortunate that these excoriations 
of the Senate and its actions should come 
at this time, when perhaps they may be 
heard by persons who do not thoroughly 
understand the situation. However 
much Senators may say they do not mean 
to criticize the Senate and its Members, 
the effect may be that of criticism, and 

. much of it unjust criticism. 

I wish to say to the Senate that we 
have now been in session, day after day, 
for some time; that the work of Sena- 
tors is not only on the floor of this Cham- 
ber but elsewhere. We have to serve 
with the committees which are meeting 
from time to time. We have work for 
our constituents and- must receive dele- 
gations from our States which call upon 
us, particularly with respect to the ad- 
ministration of some of the laws under 
the commissions and bureaus of the Fed- 
eral Government. Delegations are con- 
stantly coming to Senators, complaining 
about the treatment they receive in con- 
nection with the enforcement of some 
of the laws. It is a duty of Senators, and 
a very high duty, to meet with such dele- 
gations and to aid them all they can. 
That duty often conflicts with our duty 
to be on the floor of the Senate. 

So I say today, and I say it in all kind- 
ress, that I think it is unfortunate that 
this criticism, this excoriation, should 
come at this time, particularly in view of 
the fact that it may leave a misunder- 
standing in the minds of some who have 
heard it. The Senate is a hard-working 
body, in the main. Most of the Mem- 
bers of this body work as hard as any 
men I know. I rise at this time in all 
earnestness to defend the Senate. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, yester- 
day I stated at length what is happening 
in our country in reference to farm ma- 
chinery. I stated that throughout the 
Northwest farmers are suffering for lack 
of farm machinery. I told the Senate 
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that in the county of Hettinger, N. Dak., 
the county agent testified that in 1943 in 
that one county the farmers lost ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 because they did 
not have the farm machinery they 
needed in order to cultivate and harvest 
their crops. 

I hold in my hand the hearings before 
the House committee on the lend-lease 
extension bill. They show that the total 
exports of farm machinery under lend- 
lease to all countries since the beginning 
of the lend-lease program, up to Novem- 
ber 1, 1944, amounted to $53,600,000 
worth. 

Mr. President, yesterday I demon- 
strated very clearly that at the time when 
the farmers in the Northwest were beg- 
ging for tractors and combines and 
plows, at that very time, through the one 
little town of Portal, N. Dak., 566 rub- 
ber-tired tractors and 355 combines were 
sent in 6 weeks, during July and August, 
under lend-lease, to Canada. 

Under lend-lease such machinery has 
been sent to north Africa; it has been 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom; 
it has been sent almost all over the 
world—and all at the expense of the 
farmers of the United States. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may there 
be order in the Senate Chamber? I 
think one way to improve the dignity 
of the proceedings in the Senate is to 
have Senators pay attention when they 
are on the floor of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let there be 
order in the Senate. The Chair has been 
trying to obtain order, but it is very diffi- 
cult to do so when Senators hold con- 
ferences on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I now 
call attention to page 41 of the hearings 
before the House Committce on Foreign 
Affairs. Mr. Jonson, who was testify- 
ing in favor of the lend-lease extension 
bill, replied, in answer to a question: 

Mr. JouHNson, I would like to make this re- 
quest: In connection with the data that you 
are to prepare for Mr. MUNDT, in answer to 
how much farm machinery had been exported 
under lend-lease and how much under 
U. N. R. R. A., I would like at the same time 
to have that statement give us the amount 
of food that we have received under lend- 
lease in reverse, or reverse lend-lease, 


Then, Mr. President, I discovered that 
no farm machinery at all has been sent 
abroad under U. N. R. R. A. I very re- 
spectfully submit that after the war in 
Europe terminates, we can send, under 
U. N. R. R. A., all the farm machinery 
that is needed in order to produce food. 
Let me point out that the amendment 
provides that the machinery cannot be 
sent abroad under lend-lease. It can be 
sent abroad under U. N. R. R. A. The 
manufacturers can sell any amount of 
it they wish to sell, and the American 
people will be paid for it, as in the case 
of other exports. 

Mr. President, I wish to place in the 
Recorp at this time, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to do so, approximately 
100 telegrams which are along the same 
line as those which I read into the REC- 
orp yesterday. I make this request be- 
cause the telegrams show the desperate 
condition in which the farmers all over 
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the northwestern part of our country find 
themselves. 

There being no objection, the following 
telegrams, addressed to Senator LANGER, 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD: 


Ketso, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
We received 1 car last Friday, first one since 

March 19. Have not been able to do any 
business for 3 weeks due to car shortage. 
Will take at least 20 cars to start business 
again. 

Equity ELEVATOR & TRADING CO., 

O. CHRISTIANSON, 


SourHaM, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
No cars received this week. Received four 
since December 1944. 
SOUTHAM ELEVATOR Co. 


ASHLEY, N. Dax., April 9, 1945. 
Had no boxcars for 2 weeks. 
Kauss ELEVATOR Co, 


BowMan, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Loaded last week 15 cars out of 14 eleva- 
tors. Could use 150 cars, 
WESTERN LUMBER & GRAIN Co, 


NortHwoop, N. Dak, April 9, 1945. 
Re telegram. Received 7 boxcars last week. 
Loaded our first wheat since February 20, 
Have 200,000 bushels to ship. 
NORTHWOOD EQUITY ELEVATOR Co. 


ZauL, N. Dax., April 9, 1945. 
Received one boxcar week ending April 7. 
Please do utmost to get more, Much grain in 
danger of spoilage. 
ZAHL Co-Op GRAIN & Trapinc Co. 


MINNEWAUKAN, N. Dax., April 9, 1945. 
We are facing a critical boxcar shortage. 
Must have cars to process seed grains in order 
to increase production for coming year and to 
move grain which is becoming out of condi- 
tion, 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 
Piuussury, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Had 5 cars January, 4 cars February, 9 cars 
March, 5 cars April. Shipped 98 cars same 
period last year. 
PILLSBURY ELEVATOR CO., 
Frang McKay. 


ROCKLAKE, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Received one car past week. Thousands 
bushels in territory must be shipped before 
warm weather arrives or a high percentage 
of loss will result through spoilage. Because 
of excessive moisture, cars must be made 
available to save this vital food and feed 
grain, 
ROCKLAKE FARMERS’ UNION 
ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 
R. L. CARTER, Manager. 


BOTTINEAU, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 

Boxcar situation critical Most elevators 
have been blocked for 3 months. Estimate 
140,000 cars to move grain on farms alone 
in Central and Northwest States. Large 
amounts oi grain are in danger of spoilage. ' 
We urge you to contact Interstate Commerce 
Commission and insist on substantial in- 
crease of empty boxcars from eastern roads 
to western roads to be used in the country 
for moving some of this grain. 


CARBURY FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


Doron, N. Dax., April 9, 1945, 
Received four gondolas, one boxcar last 
week. 
Sunpren & TRONSON GRAIN Co. 


1945 


Venturia, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 

Two coal cars loaded in March. No cars 
since March 21. Why the discrimination? 
: SAYLER ELEVATOR Co. 


FAmDaLe, N. DAK., April 9, 400. 
No cars for 2 weeks. 
SCHREDER E Co, 


— 


Souris, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Had one car for grain last week and only 
4 cars this year. 
Souris COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co, 
WHITMAN, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
No cars received in April. Please try get 
empties quick. 
Eeurry ELEVATOR & TRADING Co. 


Couuez, N. DAK., April 10, 1945. 
Received only 10 grain cars in last 3 months. 
COULEE FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co, 


REYNOLDS, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
No boxcars received, last car received 
March 15, 
REYNOLDS FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


PINaREE, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Received one boxcar last week. 
PINGREE GRAIN Co. 


NewsuRrG, N. Dax., April 9, 1945. 
Re tel have only recvived one car. 
NEWBURG COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR CO. 


YPSILANTI, N: DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Four grain boxcars last week. 
YPSILANTI Equity ELECTRIC Co, 


WISHER, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Received two grain cars last week. 
DoYLE GRAIN CO., 
W. J. DOYLE. 


Wisuex, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Received two grain cars last week. 
Union ELEVATOR Co. 


STREETER, N. Dax., April 9, 1945. 
Received four cars last week, but we need 


10 more. 
STREETER ELEVATOR Co. 


Troca, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Received two boxcars for grain last week. 
VICTORIA ELEVATOR Co. 


WILLISTON, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Re tel. received 3 cars last week. Need 
at least 100 cars for April. 
FARMERS UNION GRAIN & SUPPLY Co. 


CASSELTON, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Received four cars Great Northern, three 


Northern Pacific last week. 
CASSELTON ELEVATOR Co. 


SHERWOOD, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
One grain box furnished .week ending 


March 7, 
Farmers UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


AmMENIA, N, DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Four cars received last week, need 30 more, 
AMENIA SEED AND GRAIN Co. 


SHERWOOD, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
One grain box furnished week ending 
March 7. 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co, 
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GARRISON, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Received two cars last week. 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


SHERWOOD, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
One grain box furnished week ending 
March 7. 
CARGILL, INC. 
Garrison, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Received two cars last week. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR Co. 


Brocxer, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Received one boxcar last week; cars needed. 
EQUITY ELEVATOR & TRADING Co. 


DeEsRinG, N. Dag. April 9, 1945. 
Received one boxcar this week. 
VICTORIA EJEVATOR CO. 


UnperwooD, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
One car February, one car March, one 
April. 
Farmers ELEVATOR & MERCANTILE Co. 


Unverwoop, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Received one empty boxcar this week. 
PEAVEY ELEVATORS. 


Cario, N. DAK., April 9, 1945, 
Received one car last week. 
OSBORNE MCMILLAN ELEVATOR Co. 


HANNAH, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Received one car in March, one in April; 
elevator fuil. 
HANNAH FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 


Linton, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Loaded 4 cars last week. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR CO. 


Borringav, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
In reply to your wire we did not receive 
any cars the week of April 7. 
CARBURY FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


WIMBLEDON, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Your wire received. Two boxcars last 
week. 
WIMBLEDON FARMERS ELEVATOR. 


SHELDON, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Did not receive any grain cars last week. 
SHELDON FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


CLEVELAND, N. Dax., April 9, 1945. 
Received one car. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR Co. 


KRAMER, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Please contact Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee Chairman WHEELER. Insist on more 
boxcars to move our grain. Warm weather 
will start it to get out of condition. Must 
clean out soon to handle 1945 production. 
KRAMER Equity ELEVATOR Co. 


Temvix, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Elevator blocked, no cars in sight, 50 per- 
cent grain in country to be shipped. Please 
take action to get cars. 
TEMVIK FARMERS’ ELEVATOR Co. 


ANAMOOSE, N. DAR., April 7, 1945. 

I call to your attention the critical box- 
car shortage that exists throughout the entire 
Central and Northwest States; that hundreds 
of elevators are blocked; that it is estimated 
140,000 cars would be to move the 
wheat al@ne now on farms. Grain marketing 
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in 12 primary markets is 60,000,000 bushels, 
or 35,000 boxcars less during present period 
as compared with year ago, in spite of a 
20-percent increase in production in 1944. 
I urge you, as our best Senator, to get in 
touch with Interstate Commerce Committee 
chairman immediately and insist on a sub- 
stantial daily increase of empties from east- 
ern roads to western roads, and they later be 
required to place those cars in country for 
grain movement exclusively. There is need 
for immediate action so that grain will be 
moved and not allowed to spoil and that 
transportation and warehouse space must be 
made available to have the increased pro- 
duction farmers are being called to produce 
in 1945. 
Farmers’ UNION GRAÎN 
ASSOCIATION, 
G. H. DAVIDSON, Manager. 


York, N. Dax., April 10, 1945. 
Received 2 boxcars last week. 
HONG FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


BLAISDELL, N. DAK., April 10, 1945. 
Received three boxcars last week. 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR. 


ALIcE, N. Dax., April 9, 1945, 
Received four grain cars last week. Letter 
following. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


PEMBINA, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Received three cars past week, two Feb- 
ruary, and two March. 
VICTORIA ELEVATOR Co. 


CLYDE, N. Dax., April 9, 1945. 
Received only one boxcar last week. 
GRAIN Co. 


NioBE, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Received two grain boxes last week. 
NIOBE FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 


Ray, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Had 16 cars since January 1, 4 of them 
last week. 
Ray FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


Mappock, N. Dak., April 7, 1945 

We are asking your help in remedying box- 
car situation now existing. Grain in this 
community was put in bin last fall contain- 
ing a high percent of moisture ind if this 
grain is not moved in the next few weeks 
thousands of bushels of grain will be wasted. 
Please do what you can to help the farmers 
make this grain available for the war effort. 


Mappock, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Let us have some action on boxcar short- 
age. Our grain is heating in bin. Investi- 


gate and report. 
JOE HAAGENSTAD. 


Noonan, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
We would like you to look into car situa- 
tion. A lot of wheat on ground in fields which 
should be shipped out at once; 300,000 bush- 
els waiting to be brought in. Do all you can 
about getting cars, we need them badly. 
Grain may spoil and farmers need to make 
room for coming crop. Thank you. 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 
ROBERT K. LAMMER. 


GLADSTONE, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Wish you would do your utmost to relieve 
car shortage. Our elevator has been blocked 
since January 1, and could have handled 50 
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cars, since. Got 9 cars since first of year, 
Have 20,000 bushels wheat going out of con- 
dition and cannot move same. There is 50 
percent of grain still on farms and no ele- 
vator able to take in grain due to car short- 
age. 

FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co, 


SueERwoop, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
We urge you to contact Interstate Com- 
merce Committee Chairman WHEELER, and 
insist on a substantial daily increase of 
empty boxcars from eastern roads to west- 
ern roads and the latter be required to place 
these cars in country for grain movement ex- 
clusively. We need immediate relief to save 
grain from spoilage and to make room for in- 

creased production called for 1945, 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co, 


La Moure, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Kindly use your utmost influence to have 
grain cars diverted to this State to alleviate 
acute shortage in car situation. 
FARMERS UNION GRAIN CoO. 
RUDOLPH HERMAN, Manager. 


HAZELTON, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Elevators filled. Car situation serious. 
Farmers reporting winter stored grain out of 
condition. Urge immediate action get cars. 
HAZELTON FARMERS UNION 
ELEVATOR CO., 
M. PFLUGRAPH, 


Jun, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Please get in touch with Interstate Com- 
merce Committee Chairman WHEELER and 
insist on a substantial daily increase of 
empties from eastern roads to western roads. 
Latter to be placed in the country for grain 
movement. Immediate action is necessary 
so grain can be moved to avoid spoilage and 
get transportation and warehouse room for 
the next crop of increased production which 
farmers are being called on to produce. 
JUD FARMERS UNION GRAIN CO., 
Prep W. JAHN. 


MANVEL, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Our boxcar situation is very critical. 
Farmers’ grain going out of condition caus- 
ing great losses. Please do something. 
MANVEL FARMERS UNION 
ELEVATOR CO., 
ROBERT A. BUSCH., 


SCRANTON, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
For the past 3 months we have been unable 
to operate because of the small number of 
grain cars we have received to ship our grain. 
Seventy percent of 1944 grain crop is still on 
the farms; much of it in poor storage. We 
ask you to get in touch with Senator 
WHEELER of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mitteə and insist on a substantial increase 
of grain cars from the eastern roads to our 
territory so we can move this grain. Pros- 
pects are for another big crop and unless we 
can move some of this grain now there will 
be no place to store this grain and we will be 
plugged entirely. 
SCRANTON EQUITY EXCHANGE, 
Sam ELENBAUM, Manager. 


Zap, N. Dax., April 6, 1945. 
The empty boxcar situation in this terri- 
tory is terrible. We have some 25,000 bushels 
of grain ready for immediate shipment and it 
is almost impossible to get cars. See if there 
is anything you can do. 
Farmers COOPERATIVE Co, 


Bracu, N. DAK., April 6, 1945. 
Have shipped 14 cars grain since January 
1, 1945. Elevator blocked continuously. 
Estimated 1,000,000 grain in territory. Gran- 
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ary mostly full. Prospects favorable for an=- 
other big crop. 
BEACH Cooperative GRAIN Co. 


Morr, N. Dax., April 6, 1945. 
We urge you to back Senator WHEELER, 
chairman, Interstate Commerce Committee, 
to get grain cars to the Northwest. Sixty- 
five percent of last year’s crop still to be 
moved. 
Morr EQUITY EXCHANGE. 


GOLDEN VALLEY, N. DAK., April 6, 1945. 
We would appreciate very much if you 
would get in touch with Senator WHEELER, 
chairman of Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee, to do something to relieve the grain-car 
shortage. We have this time about 60 cars 
wheat on hand ready to ship and about as 
many more in the country. Only had 5 cars 
in the last 3 months. Soon have to make 
room for new crop and possible increase in 

production, ` 
Farmers GRAIN Co. 


Bevan, N. DAK., April 6, 1945. 
Request that you get in touch with I. C. C. 
Chairman WHEELER and insist an increase of 
boxcars for movement grain stored on county 
farms and elevators. Unless present situation 
improves, farmers will go into new crop pe- 
riod without ample. storage for their grain, 
resulting in considerable loss through spoil- 
age. If the farmers are expected to increase 
their 1945 production, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that provision be made for movement 
of grain stored on farms and in elevators now 

and for the crop to be harvested this fall. 

BEULAH FARMERS UNION 
ELEVATOR Co, 


New ENGLAND, N. DAK., April 6, 1945. 
Acute shortage of boxcars for moving grain 
is going to cause serious hardship and loss in 
this territory unless immediate relief ob- 
tained. This station alone will require 900 
cars to move grain now on farms to make 
room for new crop Received only 22 cars for 
loading during March against need for 300. 
Will require 300 cars monthly until July 1 to 
make room for new crop if farmers are going 
to have protection for increased production 

their Government is asking of them. 
FARMERS EQUITY EXCHANGE, 
HENNING STROM, Manager, 


Harrow, N. Dax., April 6, 1945. 
The grain car situation is very serious in 
North Dakota. Our elevator blocked a large 
amount of grain on farms which must be 
moved soon. Do what you can to get cars 
out in North Dakota for prompt loading of 

grain. 
FARMERS UNION COOPERATIVE 
ELEVATOR Co, 


ELLENDALE, N. DAK., April 6, 1945. 
Please contact Interstate Committee Chair- 
man WHEELER and insist on substantial daily 
increase grain empties from East to protect 
grain now in store houses and elevators from 
spoiling and keep cars in Northwest to pro- 
tect increased production in 1945. 
FARMERS UNION COOPERATIVE, 
IRWIN GESME, Manager. 


RICHARDTON, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Urgently request you immediately get in 
touch Interstate Commerce Committee 
Chairman WHEELER and insist on a substan- 
tial increase of empties from eastern roads 
to western roads for grain movement exclu- 
sively. Immediate action necessary so grain 
will not spoil and have warehouse space to 
handle new grain. Half old wheat still on 

farms unable to move. Eleyator blecked. 

RICHARDTON FARMERS UNION*ELEVATOR, 

RorertT GALLAGHER, 
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KILLDEER, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Wiring you in regards to car shortage 
house blocked since January 15; 30 percent of 
last year’s crop to move yet. Should have 
cars immediately and made available for next 
2 months in order move present crop before 
harvest, 
KILLDEER EQUITY ELEVATOR Co. 


FLASHER, N, DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Fifty percent of 1944 wheat crop still not 
marketed. Elevators blocked. Grain stored 
on farms in inadequate bins. Urge that you 
contact Interstate Commerce Committee 
and Chairman WHEELER and insist on a sub- 
stantial daily increase of empties from east- 
ern roads to wheat territory so that grain 

may be moved before further spoilage. 
FLASHER FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


Rorn, N. DAK., April 6, 1945, 
We urge you to get in touch with Chair- 
man WHEELER and insist on more boxcars 
for North Dakota. We have 100,000 bushels 
grain to move in this territory. We are 100 
percent blocked. 
ROTH FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR. 


ELGIN, N. DAK., April 6, 1945. 
Due to railway boxcar shortages all local 
elevators are filled up with cash grain which 
makes it unprofitable in fact hazardous to 
grain. Also there is still 50 percent or 
better of the 1944 crop on the farms. Much 
of this grain is in open bins and sheds and 
must be moved before the new crop is har- 
vested to prevent spoilage and make room for 
handling new crop. We feel that the situa- 
tion is serious and that a special effort must 
be made to get grain cars so that this problem 
can be cleared up before the summer rains 
and heat come. We ask that you bring this 
problem before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and O. D. T. so that we can get 

cars to handle this grain. 
ELGIN FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co, 


FALKIRK, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Have Interstate Commerce Committee 
Chairman WHEELER get some cars out here. 
Elevator plugged for 4 months, also have 40,- 
000 bushels wheat outside in small bins 

which will spoil unless we can move it. 
Farmers UNION ELEVATOR & 
MERCANTILE Co, 


ANETA, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Boxcar situation critical, more boxcars 
needed. 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION, 


WILDROSE, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Our elevator received two cars past week, 
NELSON GRAIN Co, 


BOTTINEAU, N. DAK., April 9, 1945, 
Received one car last week. 
WHEATLAND ELEVATOR. 


ROHRVILLE, N. DAK., April 9, 1945, 
Re tel. 7th: One boxcar received. 
ROHRVILLE FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co, 


CARTWRIGHT, N. DAK., April 9, 1945, 
I received two cars this week. 
INTERNATIONAL ELEVATOR Co, 


— 


Grace City, N. Dak., April 9, 1945, 
Shipped four cars grain week April 2. 
PEAVEY ELEVATORS, 


WELLSBURG, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Your wire received. One boxcar, week of 
April 7. 
FARMERS’ Equity ELEVATOR Co, 
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NAPOLEON, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
We did not get m boxcars last week. 
. E. MEIER ELEVATOR. 


Honpsrietp, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 


Received three boxcars last week, 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR. 


HEATON, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Received three boxcars last week. 


Burre, N. Dax., April 9, 1945. 
Have received two cars the past week, 
O & M ELEVATOR Co, 


NORTHGATE, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Week ending April 7, 5 boxcars, 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR. 


New Rocxrorp, N. Dax., April 9, 1945. 
Received 3 boxcars last week. Could use 50 
cars in the next month. Suggest you get in 
touch with Interstate Commerce Committee 
Chairman WHEELER at once, to increase the 
number of boxcars for the Northwest. 
Monster Equrry ELEVATOR, 
W. H. GuLLING, Manager. 


Park River, N. Dag., April 9, 1945. 
Re tel. one boxcar past week. 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co, 


Ross, N. Dax., April 9, 1945. 
Received 2 boxcars; total, 11 cars this year. 
Ross FARMERS’ ELEVATOR. 


ELDRIDGE, N. DAK., April 9, 1945, 
Two cars received last week. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR Co. 


McCLUSKY, N. Dax., April 9, 1945. 
Received three boxcars this week. 
WAHL Grain Co. 


Goopricn, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 

Relative to your inquiry about boxcars; we 
had 4 cars this week, should have had 20. 
Farmers COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


Verona, N. Dax., April 9, 1945, 
Received two cars this week; should have 
more at once. House will be blocked as soon 
as roads dry. 
Verona Farmers Union Grain Co, 


Lansrorp, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Received one boxcar last week. 
HURD INDEPENDENT ELEVATOR. 


GLADSTONE, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
No cars since March 17; 11 cars this year. 
BIRDSALL ELEVATOR. 


Cours, N. DAK. April 7, 1945. 
Imperative you impress upon I. C. C. Chair- 
man WHEELER need for substantial daily in- 
crease of empty grain boxes to move the 
grain out and make room for increased pro- 
duction called for in 1945. Cars should move 
from eastern roads to western roads and 
placed in counties for grain movement exclu- 

sively. 
COULEE FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR. 


— 


Rawson, N. Dax. April 7, 1945. 

With acute car shortage, elevators blocked. 
Nearly every farmer all bins full of grain. 
If we can't start movement said grain soon, 
the farmers won’t have room to store the 
coming crop. Would appreciate very much 
if you. would get in touch with Interstate 
Commerce Commission and insist that they 
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move a substantial number of cars from 
eastern roads to Northwest. 
Rawson COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR, 
JoHN COVILIN. 


Ryner, N. DAK., April 10, 1945. 
Re telegram: Only received four grain cars 
February, three cars in March, one car so far 
in April. Please do your best. 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR, 


PARSHALL, N. Dax., April 10, 1945. 
Received 2 cars past week, 
PARSHALL GRAIN Co, 
PARSHALL, N. Dax., April 10, 1945. 
Received 4 cars past week 2 elevators. 
FARMERS UNION COOPERATIVE 
ELEVATOR Co. 


PARSHALL, N. DAK., April 10, 1945. 
In reply to your wire, 10 boxcars since 
January 1; 1 last week; elevator blocked. 
OSBORNE McMILLAN ELEVATOR Co. 


WYNDMERE, N. Dax., April 9, 1945. 
In answer your wire relative boxcars re- 
ceived our last boxcar April 2. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR Co, 


Cayuca, N. Dax., April 9, 1945. 
Received two boxcars week April 7. 
PRODUCERS MARKETING Co, 


Dazry, N. Dax., April 9, 1945. 
Had one car last week, short 10 cars on 
cash wheat, 2 cars cash oats, 1 car cash flax, 
1 car cash barley, and 15 cars of other grain 
to dispose of between now and July 1. 
OGLESBY 


Directors. 


REYNOLDS, N. DAK., April 9, 1945, 
Received one boxcar last week. 
REYNOLDS GRAIN ELEVATOR. 


Reoan, N. Daxk., April 9, 1945. 
Loaded only 1 car since January 20. Need 
13 at once. 
PEAVEY ELEVATOR. 


BurnstapD, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
We did not have any boxcars for the last 
2 weeks, 
FaRMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co., 
OTTO A, Kren. 


TURTLE LAKE, N. DAK., April 9, 1945, 
Equity Elevator & Trading Co. received 3 
cars last week and the Occident Elevator 2 
cars. We estimate that there is about 250,000 
bushels of grain in the country to be shipped. 
Farmers living, some distance from town have 
not sold any of last year’s crop due to car 
shortage. . 
Equity ELEVATOR & TRADING CO., 
JOHN SEEGER, Manager. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR, 
G. L. Broxorsxy, Agent. 


HAMPDEN, N. Dax., April 9, 1945. 
We had 2 boxcars the past week. Thanks 


for the inquiry. 
HAMPDEN Farmers ELEVATOR Co. 


Sour Heart, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Have received 20 boxcars for grain from 
January 1 to date; that would be enough for 
about 5 days’ run; will need 260 cars to move 
last yoa grain before the new crop. 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR CO. 
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FLASHER, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
We received no boxcars last week. 
FLASHER FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR CO. 


Trenton, N. Dax., April 9, 1945. 
One boxcar last week. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


Encetey, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Had three cars. 
FARMERS UNION GRAIN Co. 


Sawyer, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
During January, February, and March re- 
ceived 47 cars in 1944; during January, Feb- 
ruary, and March received 10 cars in. 1945; 
received 4 cars first week in April 1945; have 
suffered great losses because of poor distribu- 
tion of cars. 
Sawyer Farmers COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


ANTLER, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Received four boxcars last week; none week 
before. 


ANTLER COOPERATIVE GRAIN Co. 


PORTLAND, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
We received 4 cars last week. This is un- 
usual; 75 cars of cash grain in our elevators. 
We have been blocked since January 15. 
PORTLAND FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


Tower City, N. Dax., April 9, 1945. 
Had no grain boxes last week; elevator 


full. 
Tower Crry GRAIN Co. 


— 


WYNDMERE, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Received two boxcars on April 2. 
Farmers Grain & FUEL Co. 


GRANO, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Received one boxcar last week. 
ATLANTIC ELEVATOR Co. 


- BAtTTLEeview, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Had two boxcars last week 
The Sr. ANTHONY & DAKOTA ELEVATOR Co. 


SHELDON, N, DAK. April 9, 1945. 
Did not receive any grain cars last week. 
COBURN Farmers ELEVATOR Co. 


GOLDEN VALLEY, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Received 2 boxcars past week, 30 more 
needed. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR. 


FARGO, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Received last week two cars at Oriska, 
three Durbin, nine Sanborn, none Wild Rice, 
one Gilby, two Honeyford, one Meckinock, 
none Herrick. 
VALLEY GRAIN Co, 
Rep River GRAIN Co. 


Muvor, N. Dax., April 9, 1945. 
We received four boxcars last week. 
Minot FARMERS COOPERATIVE 
GRAIN ASSOCIATION. 


BUFFALO, N. Dax., April 6, 1945. 
Dear Sm: In answer to your wire just re- 
e E mine nS: I have had two 
TeS also add that I had 


w. R. ENDERSBE, Manager. 


CARRINGTON, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
No boxcars received this week, 
FARMERS INDEPENDENT ELEVATOR Co. 
M. F. WALSH, Manager. 
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EDMUNDS FARMERS UNION GRAIN CO., 
Edmunds, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
y Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Lancer: I have two elevators full 
of grain and one house Has weevils and bran 
worms and would like to get cars to get some 
of the grain out so I could turn the grain 
over before there is any more loss on the 
grain. I got four cars from the railroad and 
took off the tops of each bin, but that does 
not help me out. Please do what you can to 
help out. 

Yours truly, 
D. E. Lunes, Manager. 


NIAGARA COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR CO., 
Niagara, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Senator Lancer: In reply to your 
telegram regarding the grain-car situation. 

During the month of March we loaded six 
cars of grain; four of. those cars were shipped 
in to this station with coal or other mer- 
chandise, so we were really furnished only 
two cars in March. 

We loaded one car this week, with the 
exception chat today we loaded an ore car, 
which is only a very small car, and is shipped 
at the responsibility of the consignor or the 
consignee; in other words, the railroad com- 
pany will not assume responsibility for loss 
from using open-car equipment. 

We are blocked much of the time. We are 
unable to clean grain for our patrons for the 
reason that we cannot get room for handling. 

Yours very truly, 
E. F. Linn, Manager. 


KINDRED FARMERS ELEVATOR CO., 
Kindred, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Lancer: We have your wire re- 
questing information on the number of cars 
we have received this past week. We had 
3 cars set in here and picked up 2 in the yards 
for the best record we have had for any week 
this year. At the present time we have 37 
cars ordered and are waiting for them: It is 
exceptionally bad for us as seed cleaning is 
coming on when we will be so rushed with 
this chore it ir going to be difficult to find 
time to load, and then we have our annual 
cut-off on Aprii 30 and should get this stuff 
out so we can get our cut-off made. Hope 
you can put some pressure on the guys who 
are running this show and if they come with 
any more cracks like they did about its being 
“presumptuous” to ask for cars to relieve this 
condition; put them in their place on that 
also. 

Thank you for your interest in this matter 
and I hope you can get some quick action. 

Respectfully yours, 
O. H. JOHNSON, 
Manager Elevator Department. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator has disclosed the great shortage of 
farm machinery and has pointed out that 
sufficient farm machinery has not been 
made available to our farmers. Of 
course, the Senator from North Dakota 
knows that our farmers are confronted 
with the most serious problems that ever 
faced farmers in the entire history of 
the world. In spite of those problems 
they are measuring up in the most mag- 
nificent: way. But does the Senator 
know that short as the supply of farm 
machinery is this year, next year the 
manufacture of farm machinery will be 
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reduced 40 percent, and that the decision 
to do so has already been made by de- 
partments in Washington? 

Mr. LANGER. I did not know that un- 
til this afternoon, when I was so in- 
formed by a distinguished Senator who 
is a member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and who is familiar 
with the situation to which the Senator 
from Colorade refers. The situation 
spells absolute disaster for the farmers, 
because reports already indicate that 
there is a 30-percent reduction in the 
manufacture of farm machinery. If 
there be added to that reduction another 
of 40 percent, it will mean that the 
farmers who have not been able to buy 
machinery will be practically destitute 
of necessary farm machinery. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
been informed in the past few days by 
representatives of the War Production 
Board that the farm machinery quota 
for this quarter has been cut back 30 
percent from the original basis of a year 
ago. Furthermore, no reduction was 
made in lend-lease requirements with 
regard to farm machinery. That in- 
formation was received by me from the 
office of the War Production Board. 
There is a shortage of farm machinery. 
That statement applies especially to the 
present quarter. The allotment of ma- 
chinery which we have been afforded 
heretofore is to be reduced considerably. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Lancer]. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on my 
amendment I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the re- 
quest sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator from Nebraska 
will withdraw his request. I have no 
objection to a yea-and-nay vote being 
taken on the amendment of the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to delay the Senate. I withdraw 
my point of no quorum. ‘ 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. President, I shall 
not unduly delay the Senate. The 
amendment on which we are about to 
vote reads as follows: 

And provided further, That nothing con- 
tained in this act shall be construed to au- 
thorize the manufacture for, or the disposi- 
tion to, any foreign government, of any ma- 
chinery, implements, or equipment suitable 
for use on the farm. 


If the amendment were adopted, it 
would mean that under the lend-lease 
program we could not lend, lease, or pro- 
vide any machinery to any country for 
the purpose of producing food for our 
own armies. No corn. wheat, grain, or 
any other food product of any kind could 
be raised in many foreign countries for 
the purpose of feeding our own men who 
are in the Army and Navy of the United 
States. Certainly the Senate should not 
agree to an amendment of that nature, 
I hope the amendment will be rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr, 
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Lancrr]. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been requested. Is the re- 
quest sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. AnpREws], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. MAYBANK] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr, 
Gtass], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Mean], and the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. ScrucHaM] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] and the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. THomas] are detained in Govern- 
ment departments on business pertain- 
ing to their respective States. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MITCHELL] is absent on official business 
with the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Program. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. O’Dan- 
IEL], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
STEWART], and the Senator from Mary- 
land IMr. Typrncs] are absent on public 
business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] is 
paired with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Tuomas]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina would vote 
“nay” and the Senator from Idaho would 
vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] , 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES]. I am 
advised that, if present and voting, the 
Senator from Utah would vote “nay.” 

Mr WHERRY. The Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces] has a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. THomas]. He is necessarily absent, 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas], 
who would vote “yea,” has a pair on this 
question with the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], who would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. RoB- 
ERTSON], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
THomas], and the Senator from North 
Doa (Mr. Younc] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—28 
Bankhead Hickenlooper Shipstead 
Brooks Johnson, Calif. Taft 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Okla. 
Bushfield La Follette Wheeler 
Butler Lahger Wherry 
Capper McCarran Wiley 
Downey McKellar Willis 
Eastland Millikin Wilson 
Gurney Moore 
Hawkes Revercomb 

NAYS—47 
Aiken Gerry Murray 
Austin Green Myers 
Bailey Guffey O'Mahoney 
Ball Hart Overton 
Barkley Hatch Pepper 
Bilbo Hayden Radcliffe 
Brewster Hill Russell 
Briggs Hoey Saltonstall 
Burton Johnston, S.C. Taylor 
Chavez Kilgore Tobey 
Connally Lucas Tunnell 
Donnell McFarland Vandenberg 
Ellender McMahon Wagner 
Ferguson Magnuson Walsh 
Fulbright Morse White 
George Murdock 


NOT VOTING—21 
Andrews McClellan Scrugham 
Bridges Maybank Smith 
Mead Stewart 

Capehart Mitchell Thomas, Idaho 
Chandler O'Daniel Thomas, Utah 
Cordon Reed Tydings 
Glass Robertson Young 

So Mr. LANGER’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
having been read three times, the ques- 
tion now is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (H. R. 2013) was passed. 


EFFECT OF STABLE MONEY PACTS ON 
AMERICAN EXPORTS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that we have just extended 
the Lend-Lease Act, I should like to have 
permission to read into the Recorp for 
about half a minute material taken from 
one of the daily papers of Omaha under 
date of September 23, 1944. The article 
is entitled “Stable Money Pacts Signed. 
Trade Agreements Ban United States 
Goods.” The article is by Lou Schneider, 
and reads: 

The Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxem- 
burg Governments concluded, several months 
ago, post-war trade and money agreements. 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands are 
now concluding a like agreement. As soon 
as that is completed, Great Britain will sign 
a similar accord with the Dutch-French- 
Belgian bloc. 

These economic agreements call for a 
stabilizing .of currency exchange rates and 
the suspending of all trade tariffs between 
the nations involved, Purpose is for rapid 
post-war rehabilitation and to form a west- 
ern European bloc as far as trade and com- 
merce goes, 

The international monetary machinery set 
up at the Bretton Woods Conference will not 
be disturbed. But, outside of lend-lease 
shipments from America, the new setups will 
be a “lock-out” of Unitc* States exports— 
except for essentials unobtainable elsewhere, 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ON THE FULL- 
EMPLOYMENT BILL 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, since 
the introduction of the full-employment 
bill, sponsored in the Senate by the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Wacner], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy], and myself, and in the 
House by Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, 
the newspapers of the country have made 
a significant contribution to public un- 
derstanding of the problem through con- 
tinuous editorial discussion of post-war 
employment in general and the full- 
employment bill in particular. 

I ask unanimous consent that some of 
the more important editorial comments 
upon the full-employment bill may be 
printed at this point in the Recorp in 
connection with my remarks. ` 

There being no objection, the editorial 
comments were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Nashville Tennesseean of 
March 31, 1945] 
For ALL HANDS 

In the intervening weeks since the intro- 
duction of Senator MurrayY’s full-employ- 
ment bill, the reaction of American business 
has not been such as to indicate an appre- 
ciation of the fact that because the problem 
involves a major Government responsibility 
there will definitely be some sort of legisla- 
tion in this field. 
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Full employment—or full prosperity—lies 
within our production potential, as the cur- 
rent war has served to demonstrate. Yet 
60,000,000 jobs far exceed our best peacetime 
record, Should we follow our traditional 
pattern of boom and collapse, the current 
heights which we have achieved would con- 
tribute to the violence of the downward 
plunge and would increase the depth and 
length of the depression. Our production 
potential cannot be realized—and slowly but 
progressively expanded—without concerted 
planning and effort. 

Because this inescapably entails grave Gov. 
ernment responsibility, Congress may be ex- 
pected to act to set up such safeguards as 
it can to prevent a crash from our present 
heights and to encourage an expanding peace- 
time economy. It would be an act of ex- 
treme short-sightedness on the part of Ameri- 
can business to set itself against such in- 
evitable legislation. 

By such a course it would forfeit the op- 
portunity to contribute constructive ‘criti- 
cism and advice and share in making such 
legislative safeguards serve most usefully. 
The childish and unconstructive criticism of 
the President’s goal of 60,000,000 jobs during 
the past 90 days is an example of the nega- 
tive attitude assumed by some spokesmen of 
industry. Talk like “the emphasis in jobs is 
all wrong; it’s production that counts” is 
mere twaddle. The President's meaning is 
clear. He chose to define the goal in con- 
crete terms of employment. Other terms 
could have been just as meaningful. 

Business leaders now have before them 
Senator Murray’s proposal for Government's 
contribution toward prosperity. His bill puts 
primary emphasis on supplementing private 
initiative with Federal public-works programs 
to assure a full budget of jobs. If no broader 
or sounder program is forthcoming, this bill 
or another of similar nature will likely pass. 
Business stands to benefit by a helpful and 


constructive attitude toward such legislation. 


It has everything to lose by adopting a defen- 
sive and petulant position. 


{From the Rapid City (S. Dak.) Journal of 
March 20, 1945] 


Up DICTATOR, DOWN PEOPLE 


Plans for employment after the war are 
subject to’a wide uncertainty because of the 
impossibility of the human mind to weigh 
all the imponderables. 

Many experts have set 60,000,000 as the 
number of jobs it will be necessary for a 
prosperous ation to fill after the war. Some 
of the experts are getting pessimistic. They 
are fearful that it can’t be done. 

Comes now another expert, Ralph Robey, 
with the robust statement that 60,000,000 
jobs is a fantasy. He sets the number of 
those who will be willing tc work at 58,000,- 
000 to 59,000,000 and from these figures de- 
ducts the normal number who will not work, 
anyway, the women who will go back to the 
home, the numbexs who will remain in the 
armed forces, and arrives at a figure of 
54,000,000. If it is 54,000,000 instead of 60,- 
000,000, he contends, the situation will be 
very much easier to contend with. That 
extra 6,000,000 would be an immensely harder 
nut to crack than all the rest. 

Extraordinary efforts are being made to 
meet the situation. Private industry feels 
that it is on the spot and has been planning 
vigorously. For more than 18 months it has 
been moving to meet the situation—to bring 
about expanding industry in every commu- 
nity. It relies upon the demonstrated fact 
that initiative, vision, and courage have 
always accounted for a large part of every 
productive movement in the world’s history. 
Enough steam behind private enterprise, it 
thinks, will solve the problem. 

Government is alert to the situation also. 
One theory is that government should do 
everything, another that government should 
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supplement the efforts of private enterprise, 
take up the slack, supplement, round out 
the efforts of industry which fall short. 

The struggle of Fascists, Communists, Na- 
tional Socialists, and other social extremists, 
all of which would exalt what they think 
would be security at the expense of liberty, 
is enormously aided by the gross wastes, 
losses, and despairs of war. Liberty is in dire 
peril; democracy, which we believe is the 
hope of the world, is fighting for its life. 
Unless we can strike a balance between pri- 
vate enterprise and government regimenta- 
tion it will be up dictator, down people. 

Senator Murray, of Montana, has a bill in 
Congress, which, on its face at least, attempts 
to reconcile this clash between private enter- 
prise and government domination. 

The declared objectives of this bill are to 
foster free competitive enterprise, the ex- 
pansion of private capital in trade and com- 
merce, the development of national re- 
sources and the assurance at all times of 
adequate employment. 

It aims to win three objectives by a gov- 
ernment set-up which shall estimate the 
number of people requiring employment, the 
volume of needed investment, the degree to 
which this volume is in sight, the amount of 
cooperation from government which will be 
needed to supplement the Investment in 
sight. 

The President would be required to sub- 
mit to Congress plans and a budget to meet 
any such shortage. 

There are two high hurdles. The first is 
the imponderables which the human mind 
can neither estimate or agree upon, and the 
second is that we shall continue for the next 
4 years to have the same kind of a political 
government which we have had for the last 
12, a government which is not disposed to an 
impartial weighing of the known factors but 
is committed to government as the ruler, 
not the servant, of man. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of January 
, ] . 


SENATOR MURRAY’S BILL 


Senator James E. Murray has introduced a 
bill to implement a new principle of demo- 
cratic government. It is called a “full em- 
ployment bill,” and is designed to gear public 
works, nct to politics, not to doles, but to the 
Nation's need for jobs at any given time. It 
would set up the almost automatic machin- 
ery whereby Federal projects would be thrown 
into the breach when private enterprise 
could not provide maximum employment— 
and only then. The bill will be ill-received 
by many conservatives. Actually it is aimed 
at showing up the very system that made 
America great. 

In his historic message to Congress of Jan- 
uary 11, 1944, President Roosevelt enunciated 
the principle which the Murray bill would 
put into practice. At that time he set forth 
an economic bill of rights “under which a 
new basis of security and prosperity can be 
established.” One of those rights was “the 
right to a useful and remunerative job.” 

During the Presidential campaign, he re- 
turned to that theme. Both candidates ac- 
cepted the idea that public works must be 
relied upon when necessary to bridge the 
chasm between unemployment and full em- 
ployment, but Mr. Roosevelt was the more 
forceful. “To assure the full realization of 
the right to a useful and remunerative em- 
ployment,” he said at Chicago, “an adequate 
program must provide America with close to 
60,000,000 productive jobs.” 

He returned to the new bill of rights in his 
recent message, called the right to a job “the 
most fundamental” of all, and added. “The 
Federal Government must see to it that these 
rights become realities." Firmly he con- 
tinued: “We must make sure that: private 
enterprise works as it is supposed to work,” 
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Ideas always march ahead of events, and 
principles ahead of the tools that make them 
operate. The idea of popular government 
grew in Greece and flowered, many centuries 
later, under the care of such men as John 
Locke and Rousseau and Jefferson, until 
finally the framers of the Constitution made 
it a reality. 

Similarly, the idea that government has 
economic as well as political responsibilities 
has been growing in this country since the 
Homestead Acts were passed under Lincoln. 
It grew with the Sherman Act under Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; with the setting up of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. Mr. Hoover said in 
1930 that “Economic depression cannot be 
cured by legislative action or Executive pro- 
nouncement.” Yet he took huge strides to- 
ward the principle of economically respon- 
sible government when he set up the R. F. C. 

The idea grew all over the world with in- 
dustrial and technical progress and the ex- 
haustion of new land frontiers. When men 
were out of work by the millions, they had 
nowhere to turn except to government, and 
the resultant unrest proved dangerous to the 
very life of democracy. It was thus in Ger. 
many. 

England tried the dole. The United States 
tried C. W. A., W. P. A., C. C. C., and similar 
projects. some of which were sound and sur- 
vived. The administration, beginning in 
1932, was faced with the stark necessity of 
keeping democracy on its feet and keeping 
out revolutionary movements and methods 
of solving a mass unemployment problem 
unequaled in history. 

However lyrically the principle of “jobs for 
all” may be expressed, that is what is behind 
it. Another wave of mass unemployment in 
this country might see democracy, the pri- 
vate enterprise system, representative govern- 
ment as we know it, collapsing. The alterna- 
tive is to strengthen the whole system by 
guiding it into new evolutions and improve- 
ments that will face up to the changing times 
and conditions, yet without impairing the 
initiative of American business or the enter- 
prise of American industry. 

What Senator Murray proposes is the most 
promising machinery yet offered, because it 
relates employment to production by annual 
survey; because it confines Federal spending 
to those areas and periods where private 
enterprise can’t make the grade. The Presi- 
dent's principle and Murray's plan are based 
on the thesis that strong and independent 
people want no freedom to hunger; that the 
time has passed when government can “let 
them eat cake.” The choice now lies between 
progress and survival or stagnation and eco- 
nomic disaster. 

[From the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram, 
January 25, 1945] í 


PEACETIME JOBS 


The national full employment bill, cpon- 
sored by Senators WAGNER, Murray, and 
O'Manoney, and statements by Henry A. Wal- 
lace as nominee for Secretary of Commerce 
bearing the same assurances of post-war jobs 
for all are calculated to mislead many people 
that the Federal Government as in the de- 
pression will provide such. 

The size of our national debt and heavy 
taxation will be a barrier to the plan of 
made-work by the Government, save in ex- 
treme emergencies, and hence it is necessary 
that the people realize that the source of 
employment in the post-war period will be 
private enterprise, which provides produc- 
tive work. Thus, the rejuvenation of busi- 
ness and industry becomes the cardinal ob- 
jective of any post-war plan of full employ- 
ment. That fundamental proposition is ob- 
secured by the undue emphasis upon the 
function of government in affording work for 
the people. It is confirmed by the following 
statement in the Senate bill: “It is the policy 
of the United States to foster free competi- 
tive enterprise and the investment of private 
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capital in trade and commerce and in the 
development of natural resources of the 
United States.” 

The import of that sound principle should 
not be lost in the political pressure for pub- 
lic-works projects, unemployment compensa- 
tion, subsidies, and other expediencies which 
in future years will be financed by taxes rath- 
er than borrowings. Incidentally, should 
the Senate bill be passed, the preparation of 
“a national employment and production 
budget” should be delegated to men of busi- 
ness experience and ability such as the ousted 
Secretary of Commerce, Jesse H. Jones, rather 
than inexperienced theorists such as Henry 
Wallace. 


[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Mail of 
January 31, 1945) 
THE Murray BILL 

Implementation of the administration’s 
program to provide “full employment” dur- 
ing the post-war period has begun with the 
introduction of the Murray bill in the Sen- 
ate. Tackling the employment problem as 
a mathematical exercise, the proposal is based 
upon this scheme: First, determine how 
many jobs are needed each year; subtract 
from this the number of jobs likely to be 
made by private enterprise; estimate how 
much that figure can be increased by Govern- 
ment encouragement to private industry, and 
add on enough federally created jobs to equal 
the total originally accepted as necessary for 
full employment. 

From the administrative standpoint, the 
measure calls for a national production and 
employment budget, to be formulated an- 
nually by the President and submitted to 
Congress along with the Federal Budget cov- 
ering Government expenditures. The pro- 
posed production and employment lay-out 
would embody detailed information on em- 
ployment under private enterprise and fed- 
erally encouraged private enterprise. Also 
recommended in the bill is a general pro- 
gram of public works to be paid for with 
Government funds. But the recurrence of 
the W. P. A. idea of made work under gov- 
ernmental supervision is prevented by the 
provision that public works would be car- 
ried on by private concerns operating under 
Government contracts. 

Under the Murray bill, there would be a 
joint committee on the national budget, in- 
cluding nine Members of each house, Its 
duties would consist chiefly of studying the 
document and reporting their findings by 
March 1 in order that other congressional 
committees might be guided in dealing with 
legislation relating to the National Budget. 

Whether this proposed measure is the best 
solution to the problem of providing jobs for 
Americans after the war is a matter which 
merits exhaustive investigation and careful 
consideration by Congress. It should not be 
overlooked by either the executive or the leg- 
islative branches of the Government, how- 
ever, that jobs cannot be regarded as so many 
objects to be counted from time to time. 
Their number is directly dependent upon 
many factors. Of these, none is more im- 
portant than a Government policy which en- 
courages the expansion of industries on an 
independent basis. With the proper incen- 
tive, American industry might progress to the 
point of utilizing all the post-war manpower 
without financial assistance from the Govern- 
ment. 


[From the Chicago Times ot January 31, 1945] 
JOBS FoR ALL 

Business and government are in close 
agreement on the number of jobs it will take 
to maintain high level employment when 
the war ends and Johnny comes marching 
home. If Johnny is to find security and 
prosperity, President Roosevelt has said, an 
adequate program must provide America with 
close to 60,000,000 productive jobs, 
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The Committee for Economic Development, 
& businessmen’s group organized to antici- 
pate the rightful demands of veterans and 
war workers returning to civilian work, sets 
a figure of fifty-three to fifty-six million 
needed post-war jobs 3C to 45 percent above 
the 1940 figure. 


BUSINESS PLANS TO PROVIDE JOES 


Business is making its own plans to try to 
maintain that figure. The Committee for 
Economic Development, in cooperation with 
local chambers of commerce and trade asso- 
ciations, has made surveys to learn what lo- 
cal business and industry expects to be able 
to do when the war ends. “These estimates,” 
says the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, “do not represent guaranties of jobs, 
but they do mean that definite plans have 
been made to provide the number of jobs 
each survey indicates.” 

When business cannot unequivocally guar- 
antee full employment, Government must 
step in. Senator James E. Murray, of Mon- 
tana, has introduced a measure which would 
synchronize Government planning with that 
of private enterprise. The bill is regarded by 
New Dealers as one of the means by which 
President Roosevelt's economic bill of rights 
can be made a reality. It also seems in line 
with the San Francisco campaign statement 
made by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey: 

“If at any time there are not sufficient jobs 
in private employment to go around, then 
Government man and must create additional 
gon opportunities: There must be jobs for 

. 


“Whether we like it or not, and regardless 
of the party in power, Government is com- 
Epa to some degree of economic direc- 

on.” 

William B. Benton, vice chairman of the 
Committee for Economic Development, has 
sald: “Businessmen must rid themselves of 
hostility to evolution and change in the re- 
sponsibilities of Gcvernment in the discharge 
of its proper functions. Without Govern- 
ment, business cannot do the job after this 
war that must be done.” 


CONGRESS WOULD ACT IF BUSINESS FAILED 


The Murray bill would throw the resources 
of Government into a survey of upcoming 
business each year. Congress would be given 
annual reports on job prospects. If less than 
full employment was indicated, Congress 
would, first take measures to encourage in- 
creased private employment, and finally, if 
necessary, outline a program of Federal ex- 
penditures. It should be noted well that the 
key role is assigned to Congress, not to the 
President. 

Henry A. Wallace, nominated by Roosevelt 
to be Secretary of Commerce, has declared 
the Federal expenditures should not be in 
the nature of W. P. A. or relief jobs but 
should be for private jobs created through 
contracts with private companies. 

The Murray proposal makes clear, how- 
ever, that Federal spending would be con- 
fined only to those areas and to those periods 
in which private enterprise couldn’t quite 
make the grade. Conservatives have reacted 
with a fear that the measure would encourage 
Government-planned national economy. 
The National Association of Manufacturers 
has described the bill as tackling the unem- 
ployment problem as “an arithmetical 
exercise.” 

It could hardly be denied that a certain 
amount of arithmetic will be required in 
any measure which is intended to act as a 
substitute for our former policy of waiting 
until unemployment is upon us before doing 
something. The statistician is as important 
to government in these modern, complex 
times, as he is to business. 


TEAMWORK COULD BRING PROSPERITY 


Under Murray’s arithmetical exercise 
Government and business would be better 
informed about each other. Both have 
promised us a dynamic and expanding econ- 
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omy. Uncertainty on both sides ought to be 
reduced to a mirimum. Business can help 
by frankly stating its job limitations. Gov- 
ernment can help by laying out its program 
on taxes, public expenditures, etc., weil in 
advance. 

Business has learned it cannot bring real 
and lasting prosperity without Government 
cooperation. Government has learned it 
must depend on private industry to “carry 
the ball” most of the time. The Murray pro- 
posal contemplates an experiment in team- 
work. 

[From the Standard-Examiner, of Ogden, 
Utah, January 30, 1945] 
SENATOR MURRAY’S PROPOSAL 

Montana Senator James E. Murray’s full 
employment bill was introduced in the Sen- 
ate in the midst of exciting war news with a 
result that it has not received the attention 
nor the pro and con discussion that other- 
wise would have been devoted to the pro- 
posal. 

The bill states that “if full employment 
cannot be achieved otherwise, it is the Fed- 
eral Government's responsibility to provide 
such volume of Federal investment and ex- 
penditure as may be needed to produce the 
jo uP 

Murray's measure, which is co-sponsored 
by THomas of Utah, O'Manoney of Wyoming, 
and WacNer of New York, calls for the Presi- 
dent to submit each year to Congress a “na- 
tional production and employment” budget. 
Besides revealing the contemplated expendi- 
tures by the Federal Government, this bud- 
get would show the estimated expenditures 
of business, consumers, and State and local 
governments. 

The Government would step in with a Fed- 
eral program, provided the budget revealed 
the need of Federal expenditures to stimulate 
the economy so full employment could be 
achieved. 

This is not a new idea. President Hoover 

suggested this method of providing stability 
and a dynamic economy early in his admin- 
istration, but neglected to press for its ac- 
complishment when the depression laid us 
low. - 
The Murray bill’ has a desirable quality in 
that first responsibility for employment is 
placed with industry, which responsibility 
business intends to accept, the Government 
merely supplementing to complete the eco- 
nomic setting for full employment. 


[From the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press of 
January 29, 1945] 


Tue RIGHT TO A JOB 


Probably with the idea of helping Presi- 
dent Roosevelt solve the problem of provid- 
ing 60,000,000 jobs in the United States in 
the post-war period, Senator James E. MUR- 
ray, of Montana, has introduced a sweeping 
“full employment bill,” which also has the 
sponsorship of Senators WAGNER, of New 
York, THomas, of Utah, and O’Manoney, of 
Wyoming. It is noted by the Associated 
Press that the ideas of these men frequently 
represent those of the President. 

The central idea in this bill is that it 
would establish the right to a job as a Fed- 
eral policy, such right applying to every 
American able to work and having finished 
the period of required schooling, or who does 
not have full-time household responsibilities. 

If “full employment” is not otherwise 
achieved, this bill would make it the Federal 
Government's responsibility “to provide such 
volume of Federal investment and expendi- 
ture as may be needed” to produce the jobs. 
This might be done either through “priming 
the pump” of business development with 
Government funds or through actual pro- 
vision of public works construction in suf- 
ficient volume to take up the slack in em- 
ployment, 
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The method of procedure would be for the 
President to transmit to Congress each year 
a national production and employment 
budget, showing not only the contemplated 
regular expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but also the estimated expenditures 
of business, consumers, and State and local 
governments, If the total estimated outgo 
was considered less than that thought to be 
necessary to provide full employment, the 
President would recommend such additional 
Federal expenditures as might be necessary 
to reach that goal. 

This idea of guaranteeing a job to every- 
body who seeks one, regardless of circum- 
stances, has far-reaching possibilities. It 
could lead to a situation where the Federal 
Government would become so great an em- 
ployer of labor that its employees would 
hold predominant voting strength and would 
be in effect a political organization tied to 
the administration in power. It is not pleas- 
ant to think of the results of such a situation. 

Proponents of the bill stres- the fact that 
it provides that initial reliance be placed on 
the stimulation of private expenditure, 
through new currencies in banking, currency, 
wages, social security and incentive taxation. 
Yet at any time that the President felt pri- 
vate expenditure was not doing the job ade- 
quately, he could call for the stepping up 
of public spending. Such authority to turn 
on the faucet of public expenditures for jobs 
would place upon him tremendous responsi- 
bility and the opportunity to use it as a 
political lever, 

Some commentators have expressed the 
opinion that the bill is not as radical as it 
seems at first reading, that it may be in- 
tended primarily to promote spending of 
Federal funds in certain sections of the coun- 
try. as in the days of the P. W. A. and the 
W. P. A. in the construction of roads, air- 
ports, river developments, etc. f 

But proponents of the bill haye stated 
frankly that they fear private initiative can- 
not or will not take up the slack when war 
contracts end, and they feel that Govern- 
ment must step in immediately and provide 
employment for all left unemployed, It is 
not entirely clear whether unemployment 
compensation {8 to be used as a cushion 
before resorting to Federal expenditures to 
provide jobs. $ 

Nor is it clear whether jobs are to be 

guaranteed to everybody able and willing to 
work, even though they were not working 
before the heavy demands of the war period 
caused them to take jobs, 
- There are many details about this pro- 
posed Iègislation which need clarifying. Of 
course, nobody should suffer because of un- 
employment, but there are other ways of 
meeting the problem besides Government- 
financed jobs. 

[From the West Palm Beach (Fla.) Post of 
February 1, 1945] 
RAMIFICATIONS OF MURRAY BILL 

Montana Senator JAMES E. Murray’s highly 
controversial ever-normal economy bill, 
officially titled “The Full Employment Bill of 
1945,” has been introduced in the new Con- 
gress after a complete job of overhauling and 
rewriting. 

When Senators MURRAY, Truman, and Rev- 
ERcoms put the idea for this bill in a report 
submitted to Congress last December, their 
purpose was merely to stimulate discussion 
of their original concept of preparing an 
annual budget for the entire national econ- 
omy, private as well as public, and then 
trying to do something about it. 

Discussion developed immediately and in 
quantity, hot and cold. From all the criti- 
cisms material was obtained for redrafting 


the bill in the form in which it is now before ` 


Congress. In the redrafting, Senators ROB- 
ERT F. WAGNER, of New York, ELBERT D. 
Tuomas of Utah, and JosEPH C. O'MAHONEY, 
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of Wyoming played important parts and the 
revised bill has been introduced with the 
backing of these three as well as Senator 
Mourray. Backed by this important sena- 
torial quartet the bill easily becomes one of 
the major objectives of the new Congress 
and as such it is worth some careful study. 

The statement of purpose of the original 
bill was to establish a national policy and 
program for assuring continuing full em- 
ployment. The purpose of the revised bill 
is stated by adding to the above “in a free 
competitive economy, through the concerted 
efforts of industry, agriculture, labor, State, 
and local governments and the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” This important difference is 
made to calm the fears of businessmen who 
got the idea that Congress was about to em- 
bark on some radical social reform in which 
it would guarantee jobs to everyone, come 
happiness or hard times. Tn discussing the 
revised full employment bill, Senator Mur- 
RAY quotes from and endorses Governor 
Dewey’s San Francisco campaign speech of 
lest September in which the Republican 
Presidential candidate stated that the Gov- 
ernment’s first job is to create Job oppor- 
tunities when there are not enough private 
jobs to go around. 

Morray’s new bill limits this last resort 
Government aid creating employment op- 
portunities by removing all mention of 
“guaranteeing” jobs and further specifying 
that all Government efforts to prevent unem- 
ployment before it happens must be confined 
to stimulating private investment and con- 
tributing to the national wealth. This is 
intended to rule out all W. P. A. and leaf- 
raking projects. 

Though the bill seeks full employment, no 
mention is made of guaranteeing 60,000,- 
000, or any other specific number of jobs. 
In fact, on Senator O’MaHoney’s suggestion 
the bill would limit the policy of the Gov- 
ernment to providing job opportunities for 
only those “Americans who have finished 
their schooling and who do not have daily 
household responsibilities.” In other words, 
no job opportunity for women and kids who 
don’t need it, and no forcing of a breakup of 
the great American home just for the sake of 
creating jobs for 60,000,000 people when there 
aren't that many people needing jobs, 

Senator. Murray makes it clear that his bill 
is no “job budget” bill as it was originaliy 
misunderstood to be in much of the press 
comment, and as Senator ROBERT A. Tart, 
of Ohio, criticized it as being in his recent 
New York speech, 

The Murray-Wagner-Thomas-O'Mahoney 
bill, as it must now be identified, would pro- 
vide for a far-reaching and fundamental re- 
form of Congress through its proposal to cre- 
ate a joint committee of 15 Senators and 15 
Representatives to receive from the President 
his annual estimates on the national econ- 
omy, This joint committee would be re- 
quired to present to the Congress an annual 
bill which would in effect add up all sectors 
of the national economy, private as well as 
governmental, and recommend a national 
policy for dealing with the country’s finan- 
cial and employment well-being. This would 
insure an annual or even more frequent de- 
bate in Congress on national economic policy 
and it is intended to lead to the adoption of 
a fiscal policy which would seek to prevent 
inflation as well as depression, thus con- 
tributing to the maintenance of a national 
“ever normal economy.” 


.From the Enid (Okla.) News of February 
2, 1945] 
THE GOVERNMENT Must BRIDGE THE GAP 
Unless every reasonable precaution is taken 
to protect against it, post-war unemployment 
may reach mass unemployment and force 
hardships upon families whose supporters 
want work but will be unable to get it, Such 
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conditions must not be permitted to obtain 
in this country and will not be if adequate 
steps are now taken to prevent it. 

It is going to take some time to reconvert 


such plants as are not needed in war pro- - 


duction to the manufacture of consumer’s 
goods. In view of our extended war with 
Japan some 7,000 miles distance the collapse 
of Germany will not release many war plants 
for consumer purposes and as a consequence, 
until full release from war production can be 
obtained, there will be such a lapse of normal 
employment as will require major measures 
to prevent it. 

The full-employment bill, introduced by 
Senator Murray in company with Senators 
Wacner, THomas. of Idaho, and O’MaHONEY, 
is in recognition of the unemployment prob- 
ability mentioned. In the language of the 
author, Senator Murray's bill declares that 
“it is the policy of the United States to foster 
free competitive enterprise and to assure the 
existence at all times of sufficient employ- 
ment opportunity for all Americans who have 
finished their schooling and who do not have 
full time home and family responsibilities.” 

It sets up a consumer and worker budget 
system requiring the President to report to 
Congress at the beginning of each regular 
session on the extent to which the economy 
is providing jobs for all. ‘The bill provides 
for no fixed proportions of the National 
Budget to be supplied by consumer business 
or Government, 

It will be noted that the bill declares “as- 
surance of the existence at all times of 
sufficient employment.” It does not mean 
assurance to John Jones that he will be given 
a job at a set salary and a definite social 
standing. It does not guarantee to provide 
specific individuals. It simply assures the 
existence at all times of sufficient employ- 
ment to those seeking a job. 

Under the provisions of the bill every en- 
couragement is to be given free enterprise 
to expand its activities so that it will be able 
-to increase its employment. This should be 
. good news to the 3,000,000 small businesses 
in the country and the large businesses as 
well. 

But as previously stated it is going to take 
some time for reconversion and during such 
period unemployment reaching thé mass 
stage is liable to occur, unless there is some 
major measure to authorize the Government 


to bridge the gap with employment to all - 


who are willing to work. This is the barrel- 
head statement of the actual conditions we 
may be called upon to confront in this coun- 
try, and in order to prevent it the bridge 
should be planned and built now by the Gov- 
ernment as an emergency measure. Reser- 
voirs of jobs should be created to accommo- 
date all sections of the country and for 
improvements that will be substantial to 
supply our future needs. 

The full employment bill introduced by 
the Senators named outlines what seems to 
be a good plan and contains many good pro- 
visions, but it does not bridge the gap be- 
tween part relief and full relief of private 
enterprise and future development to carry 
the load. To bridge the gap of unemploy- 
ment is not only necessary to preserve free 
enterprise but our representative democracy 
as well, 


[From the Sun, of Chicago, January 24, 1945] 
For A Jops BUDGET 


It takes no gift of prophecy to see that if 
we get into a post-war depression, whatever 
administration is then in power will be com- 
pelled by public opinion to get us out. That 
administration will spend more than it takes 
in, if necessary. It will aid business, initiate 
public works, expand public services, if nec- 
essary. It will promote slum clearance and 
develop natural resources, if necessary. 

These things will happen because a peo- 
ple’s government cannot stand by while the 
people struggle with adversity. The Murray 
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full employment bill, introduced in Con- 
gress Monday, proposes to recognize that 
fact. It proposes that Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive shall acknowledge in advance their 
responsibility for the general economic wel- 
fare. 

Under the Murray bill the President would 
be required each year to present a “jobs 
budget,” estimating the volume of employ- 
ment anticipated from the ordinary opera- 
tions of business. If this estimate fell short 
of full employment, the President would be 
required to present a specific program of 
fiscal, tax, and public-works policies to fill 
the gap. A joint committee of | 9th Houses 
of Congress would then be required to study 
the President’s program and recommend leg- 
islative action on it. 

Note that this is no plan for changing the 
private-enterprise basis of our economy, but 
a plan for enabling that economy to provide 
full employment. It would commit no future 
Congress to anything, yet would fix responsi- 
bility for advance planning on the basis of 
which Congress could act intelligently and 
in time if it so willed. Let us have an end 
to idle talk of full employment; let us have 
a full employment bill. 


THE FULL-EMPLOYMENT BILL—ARTICLE 
BY DR. MILTON GILBERT 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in most 
of our discussions on postwar problems 
we find it necessary to use some measure- 
ment of the level of economic activity in 
America. Increasingly in our committee 


hearings, in our executive sessions, and _ 


in our debates on the floor of the Senate, 
we find that the level of economy in 
America is measured in terms of the “na- 
tional income” or the “gross national 
product.” In fact, the full-employment 
bill, which has been introduced in the 
Senate by the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Wacner], the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. THomas], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’Manoney], and myself, and 
in the House of Representatives by 
Representative Patman, makes direct use 
of the concept of the “gross national 
product.” 

It is exceedingly gratifying, therefore, 
to learn that the National Industrial 
Conference Board, an outstanding re- 
search organization for private business, 
has recently held a conference at which 
the entire subject of the national income 
and the gross national product was fully 
and thoroughly explored. Fortunately, 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
has published a special report entitled 
“Measuring and Projecting National In- 
come” on the proceedings of this con- 
ference. 

I should like to call special attention 
to the leading article in that report. It 
is entitled “National Income: Concepts 
and Measurements,” and it was prepared 
by Dr. Milton Gilbert, who is Chief of 
the National Income Unit in the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. I 
should like to call special attention to 
Dr. Gilbert’s statement that “welfare 
measurement is not the purpose of the 
Department of Commerce in measuring 
the national income,” but that the basic 
purpose is the measurement of economic 
activity. It is also particularly inter- 
esting to note that he closes his article 
by admitting one big defect in the Com- 
merce Department’s statistics, namely, 
“that they do not make everybody who 
uses them an economist.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the important article to which 
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I have referred may be printed at this 
point in the Recorp in connection with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From Measuring and Projecting National 
Income: Studies in Business Policy No. 5] 


NATIONAL INCOME: CONCEPTS AND 
MEASUREMENTS 


(By Milton Gilbert, Chief, National Income 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, United States Department of 
Commierce) 


My function at this meeting, as I under- 
stand it, is to tell you what the national 
income and national product are so that 
the other two speakers can argue about the 
magnitude of these_measures after the war. 

The national income and product statistics 
have been subjected to a minor barrage of 
criticism during the war, the substance of 
which seems to be that while the figure looks 
precise when you see it in the newspapers— 
$159,600,000,000, or something like that—it 
is actually very arbitrary because the appar- 
ent preciseness results only from the partic- 
ular definition we choose to adopt. As a 
matter of fact, say these critics, there are 
many definitions which could be used, all of 


which would give a different national income ` 


figure. Therefore, the preciseness is com- 
pletely illusory. 

Furthermore, it is said, the national in- 
come has no real meaning, no matter what 
definition is adopted. I have even been 
quoted by an enterprising journalist myself 
to support this view, much to my surprise. 

I sympathize with the confused state of 
mind of these critics because I was in the 
same position not so many years ago when 
I first started to work on this subject. If 
you delve into the matter you will find that 
national income research has been in a proc- 
ess of development so that the literature 
contains many different ideas on its mean- 
ing and measurement. When you first read 
this literature, you will have a hard time, 
I think, making up your mind just what na- 
tional income does mean, what definition is 
suitable, and what use you can make of the 
data. 

DIFFERENCES IN CONCEPT 


The main reason for the differences in 
ideas about how to measure the national 
income is the fact that the purpose assumed 
by most of the writers is the construction of 
a measure of changes in economic welfare 
over time. They sume, in other words, that 
the question you want to answer by means 
of national income statistics is: Are we bet- 
ter off this year than last year or 5 years ago 
and by how much? If that is taken as the 
objective, countless questions are injected 
into the problem of calculating the national 
income—questions which depend in some 
cases upon individual judgment and which, 
to some extent, are not even subject to 
measurement. Whether the Nation is eco- 
nomically better off or not certainly does not 
simply depend upon the value of its income 
as we commonly use that term in business 
accounting. 

I want to emphasize, to start with, that 
welfare measurement is not the purpose of 
the Department of Commerce in measuring 
the national income, and I would say that 
most estimators of national income in most 
countries, whether they say that is their pur- 
pose or not, do not follow through on that 
purpose. Our purpose is mùch more prosaic 
and simple, and that is to show the structure 
of the national accounts. I mean by this 
that we attempt in national income and na- 
tional product measurements to summarize 
the accounting transactions which actually 


-~ appear in the combined books of the Nation— 


the accounting records of business, Govern- 
ment, and consumers, 
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You will understand -our purpose if you 
think of the analogy of a business firm keep- 
ing a profit-and-loss account. The purpose 
there is to have a record of the various trans- 
actions of receipts and costs to aid in solv- 
ing the problems of management—and not 
only to be able to calculate profits. Simi- 
larly, in national income accounting we want 
not only the total but the various transac- 
tions of receipts and expenditures. Now, the 
profit record of a company is obviously most 
useful data if you want to form a judgment 
about changes in the position of the firm over 
the years. But other information would be 
needed for adequate appraisal—information, 
say, about the whole industry or the whole 
economy. The same is true of national in- 
come, It is important data in appraising 
changes in economic welfare, but it is not 
the whole story. 

Let us imagine ourselves in possession of 
the complete income and expenditure ac- 
counts of every economic unit in the Nation, 
and that we want to summarize them in 
some way that will be useful in the analysis 
of current economic conditions. We have 
to ask ourselves what transactions from those 
accounts are we going to take off to put into 
our consolidated account for the Nation as a 
whole. This decision must naturally depend 
upon what you want your consolidated ac- 
count to be an account of. 


ACCOUNTING ON NATIONAL SCALE 


There are, I believe, two basic accounts that 
may be set up for the Nation as a whole. 
The first of these is an account containing 
all the transactions on a consolidated basis 
relating to the current production of goods 
and services. This account is shown in table 
1.. Since it is an account, and since it is 
derived from double-entry bookkeeping rec- 
ords, it has a right-hand side and a left-hand 
side. The account might appropriately be 
called the National Income and Expenditures 
Account; the items in it on both the receipts 
and expenditures sides relate to the current 
production of goods and services. 

The other basic account is one relating to 
the income and expenditures of individuals. 
I have shown this account in table 2 for illus- 
trative purposes, but I intend to talk mostly 
about the national account in table 1. 


As I said, the first thing to recognize about ` 


this account is that it is an account, and 
not merely a single total. It has a right- 
hand side representing the expenditures of 
consumers, business, and government for the 
goods and services produced, and a left side 
representing incomes and the other charges 
that account for the total of expenditures. 
If the bookkeeping of the Nation is kept 
correctly, the totals at the bottom of each 
side of the account must balance. 

To elaborate, the right side of this account 
is essentially a consolidated sales account for 
the economy as a whole, adjusted for the 
change in business inventories during the 
period. It is made up mostly of business 
sales—sales to consumers, sales to business 
for capital purposes, and sales to government. 
These business sales are on a consolidated 
basis, sincé intrabusiness sales of raw ma- 
terials and goods in process are eliminated. 
Therefore, the total of business sales which 
is included in the right side of this national 
account is made up of sales of the final prod- 
ucts of the year being measured. This sales 
total is converted into a measure of the pro- 
duction of the business system by the inclu- 
sion of the change in business inventories. 

In addition to business sales, the right side 
of the account contains the Government 
production of services that are used by the 
Government for community purposes. You 
might look upon this production as Govern- 
ment sales to itself. 

The left side of the account shows the 
charges that are made against the con- 
solidated sales total. The bulk of those 
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charges are the incomes of the factors of 
production—the income of labor, manage- 
ment, and capital, including labor hired by 
the Government. In addition to factor in- 
comes, the left side of the account contains 
the other charges against sales, the im- 
portant items of which are business taxes 
and depreciation charges, 

You can see from the table that we take 
the right side of the account as it is for our 
measure of the value of total production 
and label it the gross national product. It 
is gross for one reason, because it includes 
private capital outlays on a gross basis— 
that is, without deduction of the deprecia- 
tion charges. 

On the left side of the account, we take a 
total of the incomes of the factors of produc- 
tion and label it national income. There- 
fore, the national income differs from the 
gross national product by the amount of 
business taxes and depreciation charges. As 
you can see, the national income estimated 
for 1944 comes to approximately $160,000,- 
000,000; the gross national prodūct comes to 
approximately $197,000,000,000. 


TABLE 1—WNational income and expenditures 
account, 1944 


[In billions of dollars] 


Income: 
Wages. and salaries_...-.........--. 114.8 
Proprietor’s income: 


(National income) ~----...-.--... 159. 
Depreciation charges, etc__..._.._-_ 9 
Corporate income and excess-profits 


SOROR 5 pc teas eta A 14. 
Other business taxes__..--.--.----- 14. 
Gross national product_.__-__-.- 196.6 


Expenditures: 
Consumers’ expenditures 
Private gross capital outlays_.__ 
Government expenditures for goods 
BUG SOrvices.8 nae 


Gross national expenditure... 196.6 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


TABLE 2.—Income and outlay account of 
individuals, 1944 
[In billions of dollars] 
Income: 
Wages and salaries__..........-.... 110.8 
Proprietors’ income: 
Agricultural 
Other 


Total income payments__..--..-_- 156. 
Outlay: 


PROGAL: ONUIBY eon tcc cs 156.3 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


S QUESTIONS OF MEANING AND USE 

We are often asked which of these is the 
better measure of economic activity. I think 
from the set-up of the account it is apparent 
that there is nv answer to that question. 
If you are interested in the market value of 
production—what goods and services were 
sold at the prices paid for them—then you 
have to take the product side of the account, 
You might, as I mentioned before, deduct 
depreciation charges and get a net national 
product rather than a gross. But you can- 
not use the national income if you are look- 
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ing at markets or consumer spending or Gov- 
ernment purchasing or business investment. 

If, on the other hand, you are interested 
in the use of resources in the economy and 
the income arising out of the use of resources, 
then the national income is the appropriate 
measure. The reason you would not take the 
entire left side of the account in this case is 
that depreciation charges and business taxes 
do not represent a market evaluation of re- 
source use. If you want to look at it that 
way, you can say they do not represent work 
done by labor or capital. I will make an 
amendment to that later. 

The next thing to recognize about this 
account is that, inasmuch as the figures are 
taken from business, Government, and con- 
sumer records, they must be expressed in the 
first instance in terms of dollars. They show 
dollars of income and expenditure for the 
year in question because our accounting is 
done in terms of dollars. 

Now, suppose the national income or the 
gross national product is higher in a particu- 
lar year than it was the year before, what can 
the increase possibly mean? Well, there are 
three possible reasons or some combination 
of them that must provide the answer. 

First of all, being expressed in terms of dol- 
lars, the rise could represent merely an in- 
crease in prices. The situation is the same as 
with the sales or profits of a business. Profits 
can go up from one year to the next, because 
the company received a higher price for its 
product without producing any more goods, 

Second, the rise can mean that the eco- 
nomic system used more labor and capital 
in the productive process and was turning 
out more goods thereby. 

Third, the rise can mean that the eco- 
nomic system used the same amount of 
labor and capital more effectively or ef- 
ciently, and obtained an increase in produc- 
tion thereby. 

I must emphasize that in deciding from 
one year to the next which of those three 
alternatives represents the true situation— 
to explain why the national product or na- 
tional income did go up (or down) —you can- 
not look merely at the data in the national 
account. You have to have additional data 
and supplementary analysis of prices and 
the use of real resources, It is the same in 
the case of profits; you cannot tell why profits 
went up just by looking at the fact that 
they did go up. 

PROBLEMS OF MEASUREMENT 


Ordinarily, in peacetime, such an analysis 
is. not too difficult within the range of ac- 
curacy needed for practical purposes. As a 
matter of fact, in most years prices do not 
move very violently. There are figures on the 
volume of employment, and you know that 
the amount of capital invested does not 
change radically from year to year but only 
by small increments. Furthermore, the 
changes in productivity from year to year are 
usually of moderate proportions. Therefore, 
a large part of the year-to-year fluctuations 
in the national income and the gross na- 
tional product are due to increasing or de- 
creasing use of resources. Man-hours of em- 
ployment are greater or less, machines are 
more or less fully utilized, and so on. 

In wartime, however, say the period since 
1939, it is extremely difficult to distinguish 
among price changes, changes in productivity, 
and changes in the quantity of labor and 
capital used so as to account for the increase 
in the value of the national product. The 
reason is not simply a lack of data but rather 
that there is no way of disentangling the 
three factors in a period when there are 
drastic changes in the structure of produc- 
tion. 

The problem is this: If a firm stops pro- 
ducing automobiles and starts producing 
tanks, there is no way of measuring its 
efficiency in the second period in order to 
make a comparison with its efficiency in 
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the first period. The difficulty is all the 
greater because efficiency in this connection 
does not mean mechanical efficiency but eco- 
nomic efficiency—that is, efficiency in creat- 
ing value. A shift in the sales of a business 
from an unprofitable line to a profitable line 
would be an increase in productivity in this 
sense—even though within the plant there 
was exactly the same mechanical efficiency in 
producing both lines but for some reason or 
other the business received a better price on 
the profitable line, Of course, that would be 
an increase in efficiency from the purely busi- 
ness standpoint also because profits would 
go up while costs remained the same. 

As a matter of statistical practice, we have 
tried to calculate the increase that has oc- 
curred in the national product during the 
war exclusive of the rise in prices, We do 
it in part because if we did not we would 
have innumerable telephone calls and letters 
asking for the calculation. And rather than 
having a good many people throughout the 
country go through the same statistical 
manipulation, we do it for them. But we do 
it also because in many actual administrative 
problems of government and business it is 
necessary to assume constant productivity 
when the structure of output changes, even 
though that assumption is of doubtful valid- 
ity from a theoretical standpoint. In our 
article we have tried to emphasize the prac- 
tical and inherent difficulties of adjusting 
for price changes during the war, so that 
the reader would use the data with caution. 

AREAS OF CONTROVERSY 

I would like to come now to some of the 
criticisms that have been made of the na- 
tional income and national product figures, 
and to give our view regarding the arguments 
raised. 

There are three main areas of controversy. 

The first concerns whether or not the items 
which we include in the national income and 
national product are the right items— 
whether we include too many or leave out 
some. The second is whether there is dupli- 
cation in some sense in these totals, that is 
whether they are on a completely consoli- 
dated basis. The third has to do with the 
way we measure income and product origi- 
nating in government, 


What should be included? 


On whether the right items are in or not, 
the main criticism during the war has con- 
cerned the inclusion of war expenditures. 
You can see the item “Government expendi- 
tures for goods and services” on the product 
side of the account stands at a very healthy 
figure of almost $98,000,000,000. Some peo- 
ple think it is inflated by the amount of war 
expenditures because, they say, the enormous 
rise in war expenditures has not made us 
better off than we were before the war. 

It is apparent that this criticism assumes 
the national product should measure changes 
in economic welfare. I can only repeat that 
We are not trying to measure welfare, but the 
value of production from a business point 
of view. 

-It is undeniable that the tanks and planes 
were produced and sold, so that if you went 
to measure production they must be in- 
cluded. I would even say that if we omitted 
War expenditures from the national product 
the figure would be useless for the purpose 
of business analysis and that they would have 
to be added back by marketing and business 
analysis. 

We get the same sort of argument fairly 
continuously about such things as expendi- 
tures for alcoholic beverages or cigarettes 
and, from somewhat different quarters, about 
expenditures for things like advertising. 
Many people seem to have some pet kind of 
expenditure that they think is unproductive, 
does not do anybody any good, and that peo- 
ple are foolish for spending their money on, 
and they want us to reflect their views by 
leaving those items out of the national prod- 
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uct. If we did, the figures would not have the 
same utility as they have with everything in. 
If the analytical problem requires a sales to- 
tal, then there must be a-sales total. One 
cannot leave out some items because he 
thinks people are foolish for spending their 
money on them, The same holds for war ex- 
penditures from our standpoint, and I believe 
from the standpoint of business analysis. 

A more subtle argument is sometimes 
raised about the inclusion of government in 
these totals. It is argued that the real source 
of value in the economic system is private en- 
terprise and that government, in effect, uses 
part of that value but does not add to it. 
Therefore, both these figures are too large 
by the amount of income originating in gov- 
ernment. That sort of argument has a long 
history in economic thought going back to 
the physiocratic idea that all value rose from 
the land. Once the crops were raised, the 
economy was finished producing value. Xrom 
there on, value was only being divided up, so 
to speak. I personally have no sympathy with 
that sort of economic philosophy, but for our 
purposes here I think it is necessary only to 

that such considerations are irrele- 
vant from the point of view of market analy- 
sis or the structure of the national accounts, 

If Government wages and salaries were 
eliminated from national income, you could 
not call the resulting measure the total na- 
tional income, because it would not be the 
total earnings of the factors of production. 
A man employed in the Chrysler plant pro- 
ducing automobiles, earning $2,000 per 
annum, is in the national income at $2,000. 
That $2,000 represents the market evalua- 
tion of his services to current production. 

Similarly, a Government clerk is in the 
national income at $2,000 because that rep- 
resents the market value of his services to 
production. If his earnings were left out, it 
seems to me obvious that you would not be 
accounting for the total use of economic re- 
sources. This is apparent from the fact that 
if the clerk were not needed in Government 
he could certainly do something else, and that 
something else would produce an income in 
addition to the $2,000 income of the worker 
in the automobile industry. 

Another criticism is that counting profits 
after corporate income taxes is incorrect for 
deriving a measure of the value of economic 
resources used in current production. Here 
it is argued that the correct measure of the 
contribution is profits before taxes. 

We believe this argument is correct and 
are considering revising our figures accord- 
ingly. In fact, we have tentatively agreed 
on this procedure in discussion with British 
and Canadian representatives for establish- 
ing a uniform international concept of na- 
tional income. When there is a tax like the 
excess-profits tax, which practically nreans 
that there can be a tremendous increase in 
production and no increase in profits after 
taxes, then I think profits after taxes be- 
come meaningless for the purpose of national 
income measurement. 

Are there duplications? 

We come now to the second type of criti- 
cism—duplication in the totals. The first 
duplication we are accused of is that capital 
outlays are taken gross instead of net in the 
gross national product. All I can say is that 
it is obviously true; that is why we call the 
national product gross. This arises from 
measuring production without allowing for 
the wear and tear of the equipment used in 
the productive process. There are several 
reasons why we do it this way. 

The first is that in our detailed statistics 
we have the capital outlays spelled out in 
considerable detail by type of product. Now 
you cannot express these detailed figures in 
net terms because the depreciation figures 
are not available on a product basis. How- 
ever, that is not a crucial argument because 
we could deduct depreciation in a lump 
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sum at the bottom of the table to show 
net capital outlays as a total. 

A more fundamental reason is that the 
source of depreciation data is income-tax 
returns, whereas the source of data for the 
outlay estimates is production records, and 
we are not sure those two sources match. 
In order to avoid possible misleading con- 
clusions, we do not subtract the former from 
the latter. You can see the problem by look- 
ing at the figures. Depreciation is running 
about $9,000,000,000 a year and gross cap- 
ital outlays about $3,500,000,000. By sub- 
traction there would be negative net capital 
formation of $6,500,000,000. We would be 
saying that private capital was wearing down 
at the rate of $6,500,000,000 a year. Well, 
we are far from sure that that is the case or 
anything close to the case. There are such 
considerations as the 5-year amortization of 
war facilities. Will they be worn out in 5 
years? How many of them will have to be 
scrapped, and so on? The fact is that some 
research will have to be done before we can 
say anything about the relation of deprecia- 
tion from an operating standpoint to depre- 
ciation for tax purposes. I would be happy 
to see the conference board do some work 
on the subject. As you know, the problem 
is apt to become more difficult because the 
trend of thinking is toward greater use of 
depreciation tax allowances as an incentive 


r to investment. 


The second charge of duplication I want to 
mention relates to the Government expendi- 
tures figure in the gross product. The thesis 
here is that the measure of the national pro- 
duct should include only the final products 
of the economic system. However, it is ar- 
gued, some Government services are rendered 
to business, so that when total government 
is added to the output of business there is 
duplication. 

Take, for example, expenditure by the Goy- 
ernment for building a road. Consumers ride 
on it for pleasure and business uses it to 
transport the products of industry. This 
thesis is that the part of the cost of the road 
required for transporting the products of 
business should not be counted because it is 
not a final product—the final product being 
the business goods carried over the road. 

If there is any validity to this argument 
that validity derives from taking economic 
welfare as the objective of measurement. It 
implies that the value of private enterprise 
output includes the value of the Government 
services that are said to be rendered to busi- 
ness, which seems to me at least an open 
question. In any case, the argument is not 
valid if the purpose is to obtain a consoli- 
dated sales total. Industry does not pur- 
chase part of road construction—as it pur- 
chases raw materials or partly fabricated 
goods—and to assume it does would yield 
measures of national income and national 
product that would not accurately reflect the 
accounts used in our economic system. 

The third charge of duplication relates to 
the inclusion of business taxes in the values 
of the goods in the gross product, particularly 
the taxes other than corporate income and 
excess-profits taxes. What is meant here is 
that cigarettes, for example, should be in- 
cluded in consumers’ expenditures at their 
value less the excise tax rather than at their 


. market price inclusive of tax as is now the 


case. 

As I said before, I do not think this is a 
question of the right or wrong way to handle 
these taxes, but of the measurement relevant 
to the problem being analyzed. If you want 
to know what was paid in the market for the 
goods purchased, then you have to take the 
figure inclusive of taxes, because the taxes 
are in the sales total. If you want to get at 
what went to the factors of production ex- 
clusive of those taxes, you have to use the 
national income total on the other side of 
the national account. It is possible obvi- 
ously to express the value of certain goods 
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excluding» particular taxes on those goods. 
But all business taxes cannot be deducted 
commodity by commodity except by arbitrar- 
ily allocating a large amount of general busi- 
ness taxes, 

Are Government costs measured correctly? 


The third type of criticism is that directed 
at our measurement of government. It is 
said that we measure government at cost, 
and it is at least implied that it is not worth 
what it costs. I think that argument, too, 
assumes we are trying to measure how much 
better off the Nation is in one year than an- 
other, If you simply want to know what the 
Government paid for the goods and services 
it purchased then you have to take, as we do, 
the market price for the labor the Govern- 
ment hires directly and for the goods it pur- 
chases from private enterprise. 

This argument implies that we should 
measure not what the Government buys but 
the services it renders its citizens with what 
it buys. The idea that there is a difference 
between these magnitudes is dependent upon 
a belief that there is a certain amount of 
waste by the Government in using the goods 
and services it purchases. Now, we do not 
conceive it as our function in measuring the 
entire gross national product to decide 
whether people spend their money wisely or 
whether they do not. We do not attempt 
to make such decisions for consumers, busi- 
ness, or Government. Furthermore, if we 
did set up this type of measure of the value 
of production it would not be a substitute for 
purchased values in the analysis of market 
problems. The Government did purchase 
the tanks. It did hire the labor. It did 
purchase the airplanes included in the gross 
national product. And those things are 
valued at what the Government paid for 
them. Whether the Government wasted 
some of that production or not seems to me 
to be an entirely different question, and one 
which anyone can answer as he pleases so 
far as the Department of Commerce is con- 
cerned. 

I would like to close by admitting to the 
one big defect of these statistics, and that 
is that they do not make everybody who uses 
them an economist. You will see them used 
foolishly quite often. I d6 not think you 
can blame those misuses on the data or on 
the set-up of the tables. It just happens that 
a lot of the nonsense that passes for econom- 
ics is not improved by expressing it in terms 
of national income or national product. We 
try to give our interpretation of the data in 
our articles so that the reader may at least 
examine our views before committing him- 
self to different conclusions. But it is evi- 
dent that some people either disagree with us 
or else do not pay much attention to what 
we say. 


CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in or- 
der that we may consider the few nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar with- 
out affecting the status of the treaty 
which is the unfinished business, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider the nominations on 
the Executive Calendar, as in executive 
session, 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
as in executive session, proceeded to con- 
sider the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

THE JUDICIARY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Roger T. Foley to be United 
States district judge for the district of 
Nevada. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of J. Albert Woll to be United States 
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attorney for the northern district of Illi- 
nois. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Miles F. McDonald to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district 
of New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Mabel E. McMichael to be post- 
master at Lennon, Mich. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be notified of all nominations this 
day confirmed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Sundry nominations for appointment in 
the Regular Corps of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

Sundry officers for temporary appointment 
in the Army of the United States. ° 
PRINTING OF RESOLUTION OF RATIFICA- 

TION AND RESERVATIONS TO WATER 

TREATY WITH MEXICO 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is the Senate now 
in legislative session? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; 
Senate is in legislative session. 

Mr. CONNALLY. For the information 
of the Senate I desire to offer at this time 
for printing—I do not care to offer it 
formally—a draft of the resolution of 
ratification together with a series of res- 
ervations. Many Senators have been 
concerned about some portions of the 
treaty, particularly with respect to the 
power of the Boundary and Water Com- 
mission and the power of the Secretary 
of State and such matters, so these reser- 
vations have been prepared with a great 
deal of care and attention by the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], myself, 
the attorney for the Boundary Commis- 
sion, the Boundary Commissioner, and 
others who are acquainted with this mat- 


the 


ter, and we think they will remove every’ 


doubt Senators have expressed concern- 
ing the treaty. 

I ask unanimous consent that the draft 
of the resolution of ratification and the 
series of reservations may be printed and 
lie on the table, so that tomorrow when 
the Senate goes into executive session I 
can offer them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the matters referred to will be 
printed and will lie on the table. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed for 
the information of the Senate and to 
have lie on the table a reservation which 
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I intend to offer to the resolution of 
ratification of the treaty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the reservation will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. HAWKES submitted 2 reserva- 
tions, Mr. DOWNEY (for himself and Mr. 
Jounson of California) submitted 15 res- 


- ervations, and Mr. JOHNSON of Cali- 


fornia (for himself and Mr. Downey) 
submitted 14 reservations, intended to be 
proposed by them, respectively, to the 
resolution of ratification of the treaty be- 
tween the United States of America and 
the United Mexican States, signed at 
Washington on February 3, 1944, relating 
to the utilization of the waters of the 
Colorado and Tijuana Rivers and of the 
Rio Grande from Fort Quitman, Tex., to 
the Gulf of Mexico, which were severally 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 
RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senate still being in legislative session, 
I move a recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o'clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, April 11, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 


the Senate April 10 (legislative day of 
March 16), 1945: 
THE JUDICIARY 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 

Roger T. Foley to be United States district 

judge for the district of Nevada, 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

J. Albert Woll to be United States attorney 
for the northern district of Illinois. 

Miles F. McDonald to be United States at- 
torney for the eastern district of New York. 

POSTMASTER 
MICHIGAN 
Mabel E. McMichael, Lennon. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 11, 1945 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Reverend Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., pastor of the Gunton Temple Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou whose greatness our finite 
minds cannot comprehend and whose 
amazing goodness surpasses all our un- 
derstanding, we rejoice that day by day 
we are the beneficiaries of Thy bountiful 
providence, We pray that we may man- 
ifest our gratitude by an eager desire to 
release the hidden splendor of humanity, 
emancipating it from fear and from 
want. 

Grant that our President, our Vice 
President, and all who have been en- 
trusted with the privilege, the oppor- 
tunity, and the responsibility of govern- 
ment may.know how to evoke within the 
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heart of the world a passion to order its 
life by the principles of justice, righteous- 
ness, good will, and love. 

May the dawning of that day be has- 
tened when nations everywhere shall ex- 
press their freedom and their sover- 
eignty, not in any imperialistic tendencies 
but in a responsible trusteeship, seeking 
to bring about a more ethical and equita- 
ble distribution of those blessings which 
Thou hast ordained to be the heritage 
of all mankind. 

To Thy name, through the Christ our 
Saviour, we shall give the glory. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Tuesday, April 10, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 


ENDORSEMENT OF FULL EMPLOYMENT 
BILL BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, I have just received a report 
from the Honorable Claude Wickard, 
Secretary of Agriculture, endorsing the 
full employment bill, S. 380. 

After stressing the importance of full 
employment for the farmers of America, 
Mr. Wickard points out that the full em- 
ployment bill “provides private enter- 
prise scope to employ as many workers as 
it possibly can, which seems to me to be a 
wise policy.” 

The Agriculture Department’s report 
concludes with the following statement: 

Enactment of such a bill would, in my 
opinion, constitute a great landmark in the 
establishment of a modern economic policy 
by this Nation. It would be in the interests 
of all our citizens—farmers, laborers, and 
businessmen. 


Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Agriculture Department’s 
report, to which I have just referred, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp in 
connection with my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the request of the Senator from 
New York will be complied with. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, April 6, 1945. 
Hon, ROBERT F. WAGNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking 
and Currency, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR WAGNER: I am glad to reply 
to your letter of March 3, asking for my 
‘opinion on S. 380, a bill to establish a policy 
for assuring continuing full employment, 
since I believe this is a matter of very great 
importance to all groups in the Nation. Your 
four questions will be answered in order. 

1, If we were assured of continuing full 
employment after the war, what might the 
effect be on the sectors of our economy with 
which your agency is concerned? 

This question was partly answered in my 
letter to Senator Murray last December, as 
follows: 

“Your draft bill to establish a national 
policy and program for assuring continuing 
full employment is a proposal of real im- 
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portance and significance. Any proposal to 
relate our Federal fiscal policies to our na- 
tional economy in such a way as to maintain 
full employment and insure high leyels of 
business activity is worthy of our deepest 
consideration. Such a proposal is of equal 
significance to all segments of our economy, 
including agriculture, 

“As I have stated many times before con- 
gressional committees and elsewhere, the first 
essential to solving post-war farm problems 
is maintaining full industrial production 
and employment of workers, because farmers 
sell and will continue to sell most of what 
they produce on the domestic market. Only 
through full employrient at good wages can 
they have plenty of customers able to pay 
fair prices for their products. 

“The consequences of widespread unem- 
ployment in this country in the post-war 
period could well prove to be detrimental, not 
only to the welfare of our citizens who are 
unemployed but would be most costly to the 
rest of our people and to the Federal Govern- 
ment itself. Asa matter of fact, another de- 
»pression might strike at the very foundation 
of our entire political economy.” 

The Association of Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities recognized the importance 
of high employment to farmers in the recent 
report of their committee on post-war agri- 
cultural policy, as follows: 


“WE NEED HIGH-LEVEL EMPLOYMENT AND 
PRODUCTION 


“Towering above all other considerations 
is our need for nearly full employment and 
unrestricted production. These are impor- 
tant to everyone, and not the least to farmers. 
The amount of money that urban people 
have to spend largely determines how good 
customers they are for farm products. In 
addition, high-level industrial production 
brings a large supply of goods to farmers at 
reasonable prices, and it also provides job 
opportunities for those who are not needed 
in agriculture, Urban people in turn are 
benefited by good farm income and high- 
level farm production. 

“High-level employment in non-agricul- 
tural industry means very much more to 
farmers than any ‘farm program’ the Gov- 
ernment may attempt. Manipulations of 
agricultural production and prices are no 
substitute for good consumer markets.” 

Our Bureau of Agricultural Economics has 
recently completed a study of What Peace 
Can Mean to the American Farmers. Ac- 
cording to that study, if the Nation can 
maintain full employment, farmers should 
continue to receive cash income of around 
$17,000,000,000 annually from the sale of 
their products, or more than twice pre-war. 
With moderate depression this would drop 
to around twelve and one-half billion, and 
with severe depression would drop to around 
six and one-half billion. The table enclosed 
summarizes these estimates of the effect of 
prosperity or depression on the welfare of 
farmers. At full employment, it is estimated 
agriculture would provide work for about 
8,000,000 people, as compared to about nine 
and three-tenths millions on the average 
before the war (many of whom were not fully 
utilized). Full employment would also give 
farmers and their sons not needed in agri- 
culture, good opportunities for work off the 
farm either full-time in industry, or as part- 
time farmers. 

Farm land values have increased sharply 
during the war period, and many farms have 
changed hands at the higher prices. With 
continuing full employment, farmers who 
have bought farms on mortgages at present 
prices should haye relatively little difficulty 
in paying for them. If there should be mod- 
erate or severe depression with corresponding 
great reductions in prices of farm products 
and in farm incomes, land values will be 
certain to decline. Farm foreclosures and 
bankruptcies would rise, and great distress 
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would spread through the farming regions 
much as it did in the two decades after the 
last war. 

2. If S. 380 were enacted by the Congress, 
what might be the role of your agency in help- 
ing achieve continuing full employment? 

The major role of this Department would 
be: 


(a) Planning production goals and farm 
programs in line with the large market for 
farm products which would be available un- 
der full employment. This would involve 
increasing production In some lines such as 
beef cattle, dairy cows, vegetables, and fruits, 
above even the expanded wartime levels, and 
contracting production in other lines, such 
as potatoes, oil crops, and dry beans, where 
war requirements have led to expansion above 
any potential peacetime needs. 

(b) Aiding the Budget Bureau or other 
agencies to prepare estimates of the Nation's 
prospective expenditures, under subsection 
3 (a), with particular reference to estimat- 
ing farmers’ investment in buildings and ma- 
chinery, farmers’ expenditures for consump- 
tion, etc. t 

(c) Aiding the Treasury Department or 
other agencies in estimating the probable 
effects of proposed modifications in tax and 
other Federal policies and activities, suggested 
under subsection 3 (b), upon the amounts 
of private investment which might be made 
by farmers, 

(d) When other measures are “deemed in- 
sufficient to provide a full employment vol- 
ume of production” subsection 3 (c) calls for 
the preparation of measures by which em- 
ployment may be increased through public 
investment or expenditures, for consideration 
by the Congress. The Department of Agri- 
culture would have particular responsibility 
to explore the possibilities and to make ten- 
tative suggestions for measures in the field 
of food and agriculture, such as were indi- 
cated in the President’s message to Congress 
in January 1945. These might include meas- 
ures in the fields of conservation or improve- 
ment of soils, water, and forests; the provi- 
sion of adequate health, education, and other 
Services to farmers; providing needed farm 
facilities such as electricity, housing, etc.; 
and expanding consumption for low-income 
groups generally through measures such as 
stamp plans, school lunches, etc. We as- 
sume that in accordance with subsection 4 
(a) some single agency would be designated 
to coordinate the measures tentatively de- 
veloped by various departments and agencies 
into a consistent program to be submitted 
to Congress by the Administration, and are 
aware, of course, that none of such proposed 
measures would become effective unless 
adopted by the Congress. 

3. In the present planning of your agen- 
cy's post-war activities, what assumptions, 
if any, have you made with regard to the 
post-war level of the gross national product, 
the national income, and employment? 

The assumptions made in our post-war 
planning are indicated in the enclosed table. 
Here we have taken full employment as cor- 
responding to a gross’ national product of 
$188,000,000,000 or a net national income of 
150,000,000,000, with 2,000,000 unemployed 
and 57,500,000 employed. (These estimates 
were made after extensive consultation with 
interested experts in other departments, and 
of course are subject to revision in the light 
of further study.) Most of our post-war 
planning is based on the assumption that 
the nation will- find means to reach and 
maintain such full employment. We are, 
however, making some plans as to what life- 
belts farmers might fall back on ih case full 
employment is not maintained, and emer- 
gency efforts are found necessary to protect 
their welfare in case there should be condi- 
tions of more or less severe depression. 

4. What specific improvements in S. 380 
might be considered by the Banking and 
Currency Committee? 


1945 


Most of the activities covered by this bill 
are beyond the competence of this Depart- 
ment, We have noticed, however, that in 
discussions of such measures, the question 
has often been raised as to whether flexible 
taxes could not be used as one of the control 
devices as well as flexible expenditures. Sec- 
tion 6 (b) already recognizes that there is 
need for administrative flexibility with ref- 
erence to the rate of Federal expenditures and 
investment, subject to such principles and 
standards as may be set forth in appropriate 
legislation. It therefore occurs to me to 
ask whether the committee might not feel it 
worth while to explore the issue as to whether 
or not it might be desirable to have this sec- 
tion cover tax flexibility as well as expendi- 
ture flexibility. Merely to illustrate the idea, 
it would be possible for Congress to au- 
thorize that withholding taxes could be re- 
duced temporarily whenever the President 
found that such reduction was necessary in 
order to maintain sufficient buying power, 
pending the enactment by Congress of other 
measures to correct the situation. No doubt 
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there are many alternative devices by which 
such tax flexibility could be provided which 
the committee might find it worthwhile to 
examine and consider. 

Finally, the proposal involves making the 
maximum effort to stimulate employment by 
private business first, and then providing 
employment from Federal funds only to the 
extent necessary to supplement private em- 
ployment. This provides private enterprise 
scope to employ as many workers as it pos- 
sibly can, which seems to me to be a wise 
policy. 

Enactment of such a bill would, in my 
opinion, constitute a great landmark in the 
establishment of a modern economic policy 
by this nation. It would be in the interests 
of all our citizens—farmers, laborers, and 
businessmen. 

The Bureau of the Budget has informed me 
that it has no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely, s 
CLAUDE R. WICKARD, 
. Secretary. 


Employment, prices, and income in the United States, 1935-39, 1943; and estimates for 1950 
under assumed conditions 


1950 (approximate) 


1985-39} 1943 e 
; Ful. Serious 
Item Unit or base employ pros fe depres: 
men ent sion 
a) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
PORBLRDUE SONOS, «<<a ssaeceennanenpatnedeasaces Millions_.......-- 53.8 62.6 0,0 0.0 60.0 
Armed forces and 14 million casualties Millions.. 7 3 9,1 2,5 2.5 25 
Total unemployment. ._..-..--.--- -| Millions... 10, 2 11 2.0 7.0 17.0 
‘Total civilian employment-....-.- Millions. - 43:3 2.4 {5.5 00.5 40.5 
‘Total agricultural employment... Millions. - 9:3 8.3 8.0 8.5 9.0 
Total nonagricultural employment. Millions........-.) 24.0 44.1 47.5 42.0 31.5 
Gross national product. .-.------- Billions of dollars.| 81.9 | 186.5 188. 0 130. 0 76.5 
National income__.......----.---.---- ..| Billions of dollars.) (5.4 | 147.9 150.0 105.0 57.5 
Wholesale prices, all commodities, index..--....-- 1026. oo Seo aeons on 81.0 | 103.0 103, 0 87.0 66.0 
Cash income from farm marketings. .. Billions of dollars. 8.0 19. 2 17.0 12.5 6.5 
Net income of farm operators __.--- .| Billions of dollars. 4.2 11.4 9.3 6.5 3.0 
Prices received by farmers, index... 107.0 | 193.0 165.0 125.0 75.0 
Prices paid, interest and taxes, inde: 128.0 | 162.0 165. 0 140.0 120. 0 
a a res a wo) o| eS | saol aao 
Fi n: n, per ta, index.......-.-.... 3 . 

a a AnA telat 100.0 | 129.0 | 1135.0 | 1125.0 | 1115.0 


Agricultural production, index_...------------.--- 


1 Production consumers would buy at the prices assumed. 


SECOND QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
U. N. R. R, A—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a message from 
the President of the United States which 
the clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

I am transmitting herewith the second 
quarterly report on U. N. R. R. A. ex- 
penditures and operations under the 
act of March 28, 1944, authorizing United 


States participation in the work of the ` 


United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

In the course of their victories United 
-Nations armies have liberated millions of 
people and have done their best to pro- 
vide them with a minimum amount of 
essential civilian supplies. But the needs 
of the liberated people cannot be met by 
the armed forces alone. Their chief 
task is to fight and to defeat the enemy. 

During the course of the war 
U. N. R. R. A. can help the liberated peo- 
ple only to the extent that military con- 
siderations of operations, supply, ship- 
ping, and distribution make it possible. 
The requirements of the armed forces 
for accelerated military operations have 


had the first call on our supplies, our 
shipping, and the unloading and trans- 
portation facilities in the liberated areas. 

Notwithstanding the exigencies of the 
war U. N. R. R. A. has shipped some sup- 
plies to the liberated areas and 
U. N. R. R. A. perscnnel has begun to aid 
in the distribution of these supplies. It 
has begun, too, to assist in the immense 
task of repatriating the millions of dis- 
placed United Nations nationals and to 
assist in preventing and controlling the 
spread of disease among the victims of 
war. As rapidly as circumstances per- 
mit, U. N. R. R. A. is furnishing emer- 
gency and essential aid to the heroic 
people who fought the Nazis before the 
invaders overran their lands, who fought 
them later during the period of occupa- 
tion, and who are now fighting side by 
side with the forces of the other United 
Nations. 

We in America, who have been so 
fortunate as to have the battle for the 
world waged beyond our shores, propose 
as participants in U. N. R. R. A. to Go all 
in our power to help these victims of war 
begin to regain their strength so that 
they can help themselves and assume 
their rightful places as partners in 
achieving victory and in building a last- 
ing peace. : 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE WHITE House, April 11, 1945. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The message 
with the accompanying report will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Ball Gurney Overton 
Bankhead Hart Reed 
Barkley Hatch Russell 
Bilbo Hawkes Saltonstall 
Briggs Hayden Shipstead 
Brooks Hickenlooper Smith 
Burton Hoey Taft 

Byrd Johnston, 8, C. Taylor 
Capper La Follette Thomas, Utah 
Connally Langer Tunnell 
Donnell McCarran Vandenberg 
Downey McClellan Wagner 
Eastland McFarland Wherry 
Ferguson McKellar White 
Fulbright McMahon Wiley 
Gerry Moore Wilson 
Green Morse 

Guffey O'Mahoney 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. GLass], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Mean], and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. SCRUGHAM] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
prEws], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER], and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Myers], and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. STEWART] are absent on pub- 
lic business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MITCHELL] is absent on official business 
with the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Program. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Barkey], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr, Cuavez], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GEORGE], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr, Jonnson], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. MURDOCK], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. O'DANIEL], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], 
the Senators from Maryland [Mr. RAD- 
CLIFFE and Mr. Typincs], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH], 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] are detained in various com- 
mittee meetings and on official business 
pertaining to their respective States. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. THOMAS], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] are necessarily áb- 
sent. 

The Senators from Vermont [Mr. Aus- 
TIN and Mr. AIKEN], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Bucx], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Busurietp], the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER], the 
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Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr, CORDON], 
the Senator from California [Mr. JOHN- 
son], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Revercoms], and the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. WILLIS] are detained 
in committees and on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask for leave of absence for the duration 
of the San Francisco Conference, and in 
connection with the preparatory confer- 
ences relating thereto. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Michigan? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and the permission of the Senate is 
granted. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Iowa; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 17 


“Be it resolved by the senate (the house 
concurring) : 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has enacted legislation providing for addi- 
tional fiood control and also for a further de- 
velopment of navigation on the Missouri 
River; and 

“Whereas plans are being made for an even 
greater development of the Missouri River in- 
a a great development of irrigation; 
an 

“Whereas said improvements should be 
made at the earliest possible time in view of 
the destruction of life and property and the 
loss to industry, agriculture, and commerce 
caused by recent floods and the continuous 
waste of valuable water resources within this 
basin; and 

“Whereas improvements of the type con- 
templated have been carried on in the past 
by the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, and the Bureau of Reclamation, De- 
partment of Interior; and 

“Whereas the said Government agencies 
have had charge of such developments for 
many years and have planned and are pre- 
pared to execute the said works of improve- 
ment with no delay at the conclusion of the 
war; and 

“Whereas it has been suggested that in 
order to further the progress of this develop- 
ment, a Missouri Vailey Authority should be 
formed with broad powers similar to the Ten- 
messee Valley Authority: Now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
State of Iowa: 

“1, That we endorse the aforementioned 
improvement program and recommend and 
urge upon the Congress of the United States 
of America that the coordinated pian for the 
control and use of the waters of the Missouri 
River Basin, as now authorized by law, be 
given immediate adequate appropriation so 
that the plan can be executed as expedi- 
tiously as is consistent with the public 
economy 


“2. That we commend the Corps of Engi- 
meers and the Bureau of Reclamation for 
their action in effecting coordination of their 
activities within the Missouri River Basin. 

“3. That we oppose Senate bill 555, intro- 
duced on February 15, 1945, and is now in 
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the Committee on Commerce, because such 
bill would— 

“(a) Create a Federal corporation clothed 
with the power of government, fortified by 
law with e functional flexibility of a private 
corporation and freed of all the legal re- 
straints which experience has demonstrated 
are necessary and desirable. 

“(b) Place the States within the Missouri 
Valley Basin, subservient to a super-State 
controlled by three men, so far as the control 
and development of the water resources of 
the Missouri Valley Basin are concerned. 

“(c) Stifle industrial growth, individual 
enterprise, and agricultural development in- 
asmuch as the proposed Federal corporation 
would be in control of a basic economic re- 
source, 

“(d) Establish a precedent for the estab- 
lishment of a similar authority in the Mis- 
souri Valley Basin, which would be detri- 
mental to the best interests of the State of 
Iowa and the Nation at large. 

“4. That a copy of this resolution, suitably 
engrossed, be transmitted by the chief clerk 
of the house of representatives and the sec- 
retary of senate to the Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, to 
each Member from Iowa in the Senate of the 
United States and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and to the 
legislature of each State bordering or through 
which the Missouri River flows. 

“We, Kenneth A. Evans, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Iowa, and W. J. Scarborough, secre- 
tary of the senate, hereby certify that the 
above and foregoing resolution was adopted 
by the senate and house of the Fifty-first 
General Assembly of Iowa. 

“KENNETH A. Evans, 
“Lieutenant Governor of Iowa.” 
By Mr. WALSH (for himself and Mr, 

SALTONSTALL) : 

Resolution of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts; to the Committee on Finance: ` 
“Resolution memortalizing Congress for the 

construction and maintemance of a vet- 

erans’ hospital in the city of Lawrence, 

Mass. 

“Whereas the lack of adequate hospital 
facilities in this Commonwealth for the care 
of veterans of the present war presents a 
most serious situation; and i 

“Whereas it is most urgent that immediate 
steps be taken to remedy such situation: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts hereby urges the Congress of 
the United States to immediately pass such 
legislation and make such appropriations as 
may be necessary to provide for the con- 
struction and maintenance in the city of 
Lawrence, Mass., of a veterans’ hospital; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these reductions 
be sent forthwith by the State secretary to 
the President of the United States, to the 
Presiding Officer of each branch of Congress, 
and to the Members thereof from this Com- 
monwealth.” 

By Mr. AUSTIN: 

A resoiution of the Legislature of the State 
of Vermont; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 

“Resolved by the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives, That this legislature approves 
and supports without reservations the aims, 
purposes, and hopes of the world confer- 
ence to be held at San Francisco, Calif., April 
25, 1945, understanding as we do that the 
organization of world security arising there- 
from will be based upon the plans formu- 
lated at Dumbarton Oaks. 

“That the secretary of state forward copies 
of these resolutions to the Members of Con- 
gress from Vermont requesting them to give 
their active support to the said world con- 
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ference and to the treaty that emerges there- 
from without reservations. 

“Approved April 6, 1945. 

“MORTIMER R. Proctor, 
“Governor.” 
By Mr. HATCH: 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 

“House Joint Memorial 1 


“Joint memorial memorializing and request- 
ing the Congress of the United States of 
America to enact a law granting 10,000,000 
acres of land from the public lands of the 
United States of America, situated in the 
State of New Mexico, in trust to the said 
State of New Mexico, under the same re- 
strictions and limitations as previous 
grants under provisions of the act of June 
20, 1910 (36 Stat. 657) and for the benefit 
of the Home and Training School for 
Mental Defectives, Girls’ Welfare Home, 
Carrie Tingley Crippled Children’s Hos- 
pital, the Museum of New Mexico, Boys’ 
Reform Schoo] at Springer, public buildings 
at the capital, water reservoirs for New 
Mexico irrigation purposes, for the estab- 
lishment of a school of medicine, New Mex- 
ico Tuberculosis Sanatorium, and the com- 
mon schools of New Mexico 


“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of New Mezico: 

“Whereas the New Mexico Home and Train- 
ing School for Mental Defectives, Los Lunas, 
New Mexico, a State institution of which the 
facilities are generally known to be definitely 
inadequate for the purpose for which such 
home and training school was established; 
and 

“Whereas, the Girls’ Welfare Home, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., a State institution for de- 
linquent giris, has inadequate facilities and 
funds for a progressive program worthy of its 
purpose; and 

“Whereas the Carrie Tingley Hospital for 
Crippled Children, a State institution for the 
care and treatment of crippled children, with 

on the treatment of those afflicted 
with infantile paralysis, while splendidly 
equipped for the work, is deserving of mainte- 
nance revenues; and 

“Whereas the three foregoing institutions 
are almost entirely financed by legislative ap- 
propriations and the service and needs are 
such that each is worthy of invariable basic 
income; and 

“Whereas the Museum of New Mexico, an 
important institution which was inadvert- 
ently omitted from the origina] group of 
State institutions receiving land grants, con- 
serves and houses invaluable collections of 
the greatest cultural importance in the fields 
of art, archaeology, ethnology, and history; 
repairs and maintains various historic sites 


` and State monuments; maintains an exten- 


sive research library in the fields of its inter- 
ests; and operates 10 branch museums in 
various communities of the State; and 

“Whereas the Boys’ Reform School, Spring- 
er, N. Mex. a State industrial school for de- 
linquent boys, although the beneficiary of a 
previous grant of land is greatly in need of 
additional facilities, equipment, and funds 
to accomplish the service for which the same 
was established; and 

“Whereas the public buildings at the capi- 
tal, a program for which previous grants 
have been insufficient and many futile at- 
tempts have been made to finance the re- 
modeling of present structures, and the con- 
struction of new buildings to provide greatly 
needed governmental office space; and 
- “Whereas previous grants of lands to New 
Mexico for the benefit of its water reservoirs 
for irrigation purposes have proved insuffi- 
cient to provide reasonable revenues for 
proper study, determination, and develop- 
ment of the water resources of this arid State; 
and 

“Whereas, the State Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium, Socorro, N. Mex., the only free-bed 
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tuberculosis institution in New Mexico, is 
supervised and maintained by a limited allot- 
ment from the funds appropriated to the de- 
partment of public welfare, said institution’s 
capacity being therefore inadequate to meet 
the needs of the needy tubercular people of 
the State, and since the greatest need exists 
because of the increasing need and for the 
orderly development of the health program 
of New Mexico; and 

“Whereas a school of medicine and nursing, 
to be established at some future time and in 
connection with some established education- 
al institution, as the legislature may direct, is 
imperative to the future; and 

“Whereas the common schools, by reason 
of continuous growth and anticipated post- 
war expansion, will unquestionably require 
additional financial resources in order to 
meet these increased obligations to the chil- 
dren of New Mexico; and 

“Whereas the foregoing represents certain 
definite social and economic needs and serv- 
ices essential to the welfare and well-being of 
the people of New Mexico; and 

“Whereas the tax resources of New Mexico 
are both variable and limited, and grants of 
public lands would give relief to taxpayers 
and insure correspondingly greater benefits to 
the people; and 

“Whereas there exists for administration of 
such lands as sought the New Mexico State 
Land Office, which has, under the several 
commissioners of public lands since state- 
hood, administered previously granted lands 
at minimum cost in a manner worthy of the 
trust imposed, and unequalled in any other 
State of the Union: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
and the Senate of the State of New Mezico: 

“Section 1. That the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress of the United States of America, now 
in regular session assembled in Washington, 
D. C., be and the same hereby is memorial- 
ized and requested to enact a law during 
the present session of Congress, as soon as 
may be done, granting ten million (10,000,- 
000 A.) acres of public lands of the United 
States of America, situated in New Mexico, 
notwithstanding said lands are now or may 
hereafter be embraced within any Executive 
order of withdrawal, or grazing district au- 
thorized under the act of June 28, 1934 (48 
Stat. 1269), to the State. of New Mexico, in 
trust for the use and benefit of the following 
named New Mexico institutions or purposes 
in the following amounts or acreage, respec- 
tively: For Home and Training School for 
Mental Defectives, 1,000,000 acres; for Girls’ 
Welfare Home, 500,000 acres; for Carrie Ting- 
ley Crippled Children’s Hospital, 500,000 
acres; for the Museum of New Mexico, 1,000,- 
000 acres; for the Boys’ Reform School, 500,- 
000 acres; for public buildings at the cap- 
ital, 2,000,000 acres; for water reservoirs for 
irrigation purposes, 1,500,000 acres; for es- 
tablishment in the future of a school of 
medicine, surgery, and nursing at such edu- 
cational institution as the legislature shall 
determine, 1,000,000 acres; for the New Mex- 
ico Tuberculosis Sanatorium, to remain under 
direction and management of the New Mexico 
Department of Public Welfare, 500,000 acres; 
and for the common schools of the State 
of New Mexico, 1,500,000 acres, making a total 
grant of 10,000,000 acres of land. 

“Sec. 2. That the lands requested to be 
granted shall be under the same restrictions 
and limitations as those of the enabling act, 
being the act of June 20, 1910 (36 Stat. 
557): Provided, however, That the selections 
of same shall in no way be hindered by the 
reservations and established grazing dis- 
tricts authorized under the provisions of said 
act of Congress of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 
1269): And provided further, That the Con- 
gress may make provision for protection of 


existing preference rights of permittees and . 


lessees and further providing for lease after 
appraisement and classification of such lands, 
and authorizing the New Mexico Commis- 
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sioner of Public Lands and agents of the 
United States to enter into cooperative un- 
dertakings with respect thereto. 

“Sec. 3. Be it further 

“Resolved, That engrossed copies of this 
house joint memorial be placed upon the 
permanent records of the office of the secre- 
tary of state of New Mexico. 

“Sec. 4. Be it further 

“Resolved. That copies of this resolution be 
forthwith sent respectively to the President 
of the United States of America, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States Senate, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States of America, and to the 


Senators and Representatives of New Mexico , 


in Congress. 
“Approved by me this 7th day of April 1945, 
“JOHN J. DEMPSEY, 
“Governor, State of New Mexico.” 
By Mr. WILEY: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing Congress, 
the Office of Price Administration, and the 
War Food Administration to take steps to 
relieve the butter shortage; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

(See resolution printed in full when pre- 
sented today by Mr. La FOLLETTE.) 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, rescinding the action of 
the 1943 Wisconsin Legislature in adopting 
enrolled Joint Resolution 75, memorializing 
Congress to call a convention to consider an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing a limitation on taxes im- 
posed by Congress on incomes, transfers of 
property and gifts, except in time of war; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See resolution printed in full when pre- 
sented today by Mr. La FOLLETTE.) 


RESOLUTIONS OF WISCONSIN LEGISLA- 
TURE 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to present three 
joint resolutions adopted by the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature which I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp and appropriately 
referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolutions will be received, 
appropriately referred, and, under. the 
rule, printed in the RECORD. 

To the Committee on Banking and 
Currency: 

Assembly Joint Resolution 3 


Joint resolution memorializing Congress, 
the Office of Price Administration, and the 
War Food Administration to take steps to 
relieve the butter shortage 
Whereas there is at present a shortage of 

butter which has necessitated the drastic 

rationing of the domestic supply despite the 
fact that more milk is now being produced 
in the United States than at any time in 
the history of the dairy industry; and 

Whereas this butter shortage has been cre- 
ated artificially by maintaining an unreason- 
ably low ceiling on the price of butterfat 
which has resulted in a planned divergence 
of the available milk supply to other branches 
of the dairy industry, notably the production 
of evaporated and powdered milk; and 

Whereas it is known authoritatively that 
surpluses of evaporated and powdered milk, 
far in excess of present and future military 
and lend-lease needs, are being built because 
of this artificial divergence; and 

Whereas butter is the “gold standard” 
which gives prosperity and balance to the 
entire dairy industry; and 

Whereas this artificial divergence of milk 
to other branches of the dairy industry is 
having a detrimental effect on the production 
of butter, is unnecessarily depriving the civil- 
ian population of one of the most nutritious 
foods known to man and is causing the but- 
ter substitute industry to be built up at the 
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expense of the dairy industry: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring), That this legislature respectfully 
memorializes the Congress of the United 
States, the War Food Administration, and 
the Office of Price Administration to imme- 
diately take steps to adjust the ceiling price 
of butterfat so as to encourage a more normal 
flow of the available milk supply to butter 
production; be it further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to the Office of Price 
Administration, the War Food Administra- 
tion, and to each House of the Congress and 
to each Wisconsin Member thereof. 

(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a.joint resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Wisconsin identical with the 
foregoing, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency.) 


To the Committee on Commerce: 
Assembly Joint Resolution 8 


Joint resolution memorializing the President 
and Congress of the United States to take 
such steps as are necessary to enable de- 
velopment of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway immediately upon termination 
of the war 


Whereas the President has termed the pro- 
posed development of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence waterway for travel by seagoing 
vessels more important to the country’s: pub- 
lic than any other project of this nature; and 

Whereas for 50 years outstanding Ameri- 
cans in official and civilian life, concerned 
with the economic welfare of the people 
of this country, have urged this undertaking 
as vital to the full development of the 
country’s resources and inland transporta- 
tion facilities; and for 20 years the Governors 
and Legislatures of the State of Wisconsin, 
regardless of political affiliations, have gone 
on record as favoring such a project; and 

‘Whereas every effort in the past to make 
this seaway a reality has failed because of 
vigorous opposition from selfish interests; 
and 

Whereas the urge for this seaway is today 
strong and virile and will continue so to be 
until the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water- 
way is made adequate for navigation of sea- 
going vessels and furnishes Midwest farm, 
factory, mine, and shipyard products access 
to the markets of the world; and 

Whereas a seaway from the Great Lakes to 
the tidewaters of the Atlantic will increase 
our national security in time of crisis, aid in 
the restoration of our foreign markets after 
the war, stimulate development of the re- 
sources of the Midwest and lower transpor- 
tation costs; and 

Whereas if authorized and undertaken as 
an immediately post-war works program such 
project will provide a cushion to the employ- 
ment shift when the eventual change from 
war to peace-time conditions arrives, and will 
furnish a full measure of opportunity for 
employment to the returning soldier: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring), That the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin memorializes the President and 
Congress of the United States to make such 
treaties and to enact such legislation as is 
necessary to authorize development of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway for navi- 
gation of seagoing vessels immediately 
upon termination of the war; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to the President, to 
both Houses of the Congress, and to each 
Wisconsin Member thereof, to the governing 
bodies of Wisconsin port cities, and to the 
major cities bordering the Great Lakes with 
a fervent plea for aggressive action in 
furthering this cause. 

(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a joint resolution of the Legislature 
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of the State of Wisconsin identical with the 
foregoing, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce.) 


To the Committee on the Judiciary: 
Assembly Joint Resolution 11 


A joint resolution rescinding the action of 
the 1943 Legislature of Wisconsin in adopt- 
ing enrolled Joint Resolution 75, me- 
mortializing Congress to call a convention to 
consider an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States providing a limi- 
tation on taxes imposed by Congress on in- 
comes, transfers of property, and gifts, ex- 
cept in time of war 
Whereas the 1943 Legislature of Wisconsin 

adopted and transmitted to each House of 

the Congress of the United States Joint Reso- 
lution 75 memorializing the Congress to call 

a convention for the of considering 

an amendment to the Constitution of the 

United States fixing a specified limitation 

on the taxes which Congress may impose on 

incomes or transfers of property at or after 
death or by way of gift, except in time of 
war; and 

Whereas a number of the members of the 
1943 legislature who favored the proposal, 
many of whom are members of the 1945 leg- 
islature, consider the proposal as an arbitrary 
and unjust restriction upon the constitu- 
tional right of the Congress to provide for 
the general welfare of the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the assembly, the senate con- 
curring, That the 1945 Legislature of Wiscon- 
sin hereby rescinds the action of the 1943 
legislature in adopting Joint Resolution 75 
and directs that a copy of this rescinding 
resolution be transmitted to the Secretary of 
the Senate of the United States, the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and each Member of the Congress 
from this State. 

(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Wisconsin identical with the 
foregoing, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary.) 


NURSES FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present a letter 
from a group of representative men 
nurses, which corresponds to a petition, 
together with a summarization of the 
number of men nurses available, and a 
statement of why and how they may be 
used in the armed forces. In view of the 
fact that important legislation dealing 
with this problem is now pending in 
Congress, and will be before this body 
shortly, I believe this information to be 
of much value and worthy of careful con- 
sideration. Accordingly, I ask that the 
letter, summarization, and statement re- 
ferred to, be printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks, and 
that the same be appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Indiana? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The letter, summarization, and state- 
ment were received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

~ SICK Bay, UNITED STATES MARITIME 
SERVICE TRAINING STATION, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., 1945. 

In an attempt to secure justice and fair 
Play for our profession, a group of repre- 
sentative men nurses respectfully write this 
letter and solicit your support as well as the 
support of other fair-minded and public- 
spirited citizens. 
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Few people are aware of the fact that men 
nurses are denied commissions in the armed 
forces, although women nurses with no 
greater training or experience are enrolled 
as commissioned officers. This discrimina- 
tion is purely on the basis of sex, Men 
nurses receive practically identical training 
that women nurses do and must pass the 
same State board licensing examinations. 
The training ofi men nurses is such that ‘it 
will make them more valuable in wartime, 
since they are trained with special emphasis 
on psychiatric and genito-urinary nursing, 
both fields in which the need for expert 
nursing personnel is particularly acute and 
in which it is generally conceded that men 
are more effective than women in dealing 
with men. 


This discriminatory attitude toward men 
nurses seems unwise and unjust, especially 
since there is a serious shortage of nursing 
personnel in the armed forces, and since 
there is a Nation-wide appeal to young 
women to enter training. Because of this 
discrimination, the majority of men nurses 
have sought employment in defense plants, 
the United States Maritime Service, and 
other essential industries, rather than enter 
the armed forces as enlisted men under 
circumstances where their professional 
training would either be ignored, or where 
their scope of usefulness would be greatly 
limited. 

The commissioning of men nurses on the 
same basis as women nurses would better 
serve the interests of the armed forces in 
that front-line assignments could be given 
to these men who, by virtue of their sex, 
could better withstand combat conditions 
both physically and emotionally. 

At the American Nurses’ Association con- 
vention held in Buffalo, N, Y., in June 1944, 
the women nurses passed on resolutions 
whole-heartedly endorsing our cause. 

Tromas J, LANE, Congressman from Massa- 
chusetts, introduced a bill (H. R. 4760) into 
Congress on May 5, 1944. This bill died due 
to lack of action by the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress. 

We might add, finally, that there are two 
bills, H. R. 68 and H. R. 483, before the pres- 
ent Congress which would grant recognition 
to men nurses. 

Your interest in our behalf will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 

Vinton H. Wenner, registered nurse; 
Wayne Chapman, registered nurse; 
Victor Neu, registered nurse; Luth- 
er P. Christman, registered nurse; 
Henning R. Willers, registered 
nurse; Gerald Phalin, registered 
nurse; Philip R. Farinella, reg- 
istered nurse; LeRoy Bartlett, reg- 
istered nurse, 


If any further information is required, 
inquiries may be addressed to any of the men 
signing this letter, or to the following offi- 
cer of the Men Nurses’ Section of the Ameri- 
can Nurses’ Association: LeRoy N. Craig, 
chairman, 4401 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


I. MEN NURSES AVAILABLE 


(a) In 1940 there were 8,169 graduate men 
nurses in the United States. Assuming one- 
third of these to be of military age and phy- 
sically fit, 2,700 would be in the Army Nurse 
Corps. 

(b) In the same year, 800 men student 
nurses were enrolled in the 4 large schools 
of nursing exclusively for men nurses, and 
in the mixed schools. The schools would have 
graduated one-third of their enrollment each 
year, which would have meant 1,200 addi- 
tional graduate nurses if the schools had 
been permitted to function normally, and 
all of those nurses would be in the armed 
forces as, unlike the women nurses, they 
would have no choice, The schools could not 
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continue a normal enrollment of men stu- 
dents because insofar as men nurses were not 

in the armed forces, reserve units 
could not be set up for the boys until their 
education was completed, as in the case with 
the medical doctors, 

(c) Withdrawal of this number of men, 
from combat duty or other services would not 
cause a serious handicap, but their addition 
to the Nurse Corps would substantially re- 
duce the present shortage. 

(d) There is no question but that the 
women nurses are rendering efficient and 
heroic service wherever they are, but there is 
no doubt that men nurses would be more 
adaptable to services in field and mobile hos- 
pitals in combat zones. 


II. PROPOSALS 


(a) Amendments of the law of 1904 to 
include men nurses in the Army Nurse 
Corps. 

(b) Granting of commissions to men 
nurses in the armed forces on the same basis 
as the women nurses. 


Ever since Pearl Harbor we men nurses 
have been striving for recognition as nurses 
in the armed forces. We are not seeking 
glory; rather, we wish to serve in a capacity 
in which we sincerely believe the greatest 
value would be gained from our highly 
specialized training and experience, 

We have intensified our efforts recently 
because of the critical shortage of nurses in 
the services. We want our fighting men to 
have the best care that medical science can 
give. We have received favorable replies from 
many Congressmen and other interested 
officials, yet the Army and Navy Medical De- 
partments continue to offer the same objec- 
tions to our recognition. 

It is’ time to analyze these objections. 
From the Surgeon General of the Army, we 
quote two statements. One: “The situation 
concerning male nurses is not at all parallel 
to that of female nurses, who are appointed 
for a single specific type of duty for which 
they are peculiarly qualified by reason of 
their sex.” 

What does this mean? What is this specific 
type of duty for which men nurses are not 
qualified? Both men and women nurses have 
the same education and training. Both pass 
all regulations set by the National League of 
Nursing Education. Both are licensed in 
the same manner. 

Statement number two: “Army nurses of 
either sex must accord patients all the usual 
care required by the duties of their profes- 
sion, including a variety of intimate offices 
and quasi-menial services. Women of officer 
rank can render these duties without incon- 
gruity, while men of such rank could not.” 

We ask, why not? We realized we would 
have to render such services when we entered 
our chosen profession and have rendered 
these services in civilian life without loss of 
respect. In fact, in certain types of condiz 
tions, male patients have particularly ap- 
preciated our relieving the embarrassment 
occasioned when women performed these 
duties, and often the treatment has been 
much more effective just because the barrier 
of sex was removed. Not infrequently the 
care of male patients has been left to un- 
trained personnel because of the ever-present 
problem of sex, and the results have been 
very unsatisfactory. This is particularly true 
of psychiatric and genito-urinary diseases. 
If men cannot render such services to their 
fellow men without losing respect, then cer- 
tainly the whole medical and scientific field 
should have lost its respect and high stand- 
ing long ago. In many instances doctors have 
had to perform menial tasks because of the 
lack of trained co-workers, and yet have 
retained the respect and undying gratitude 
of their patients. That is part of the tradi- 
uo of both the nursing and medical profes- 
sions, 
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We are informed that male nurses may 
enter the Hospital Corps, where, if qualified, 
they may enter officer candidate school and 
obtain a commissioned rank. Many men 
nurses haye tried for the past 4 years to 
qualify for O, C. S., and yet none have rank 
equal to that of women nurses with whom 
they have trained (and whom in many cases 
they have supervised). If these men were 
qualified to supervise these women and have 
equal or more experience in their profession, 
surely they should be allowed to serve side 
by side with them, rather than under them 
in an entirely different branch of the serv- 
ice. 

Moreover, there is a difference between the 
Nurse and the Hospital Corps. The Nurse 
Corps is composed of qualified trained per- 
sonnel which supervises the work of the Hos- 
pital Corps. The latter is largely composed 
of previously untrained personnel who have 
received their training from the military 
schools, Since men nurses are trained, qual- 
ified workers in civilian life, why is it im- 
possible to utilize this skill in military life 
on the same basis as that of women nurses— 
namely, in the Nurse Corps? Is it fair to ask 
men nurses, who have expended time and 
effort to gain further education and the right 
to call themselves R. N. in civilian life, to 
start all over again in military life to gain, 
finally, recognition as nurses, and on the 
other hand grant women nurses full recog- 
nition immediately upon enrollment? 

The Surgeon General of the Medical Corps 
tells us how simple it is to gain entrance into 
the medical units of the armed services, but 
here are a few facts we have found out from 
actual experience. We are barred from the 
Army and Navy Nurse Corps and under pres- 
ent draft laws are unable even to enlist in 
the armed forces. We may only apply for 
voluntary induction and hope to ve put in 
the Hospital Corps, though even this is not 
guaranteed, We are unable to benefit at all 
from our previous medical training. We re- 
ceive the rank of private if we are allowed to 
enter the Army Medical Corps. It has been 
said that it is easier to get into heaven than 
into the Army or Navy Nurse Corps, yet 10,- 
000 nurses are still urgently needed. We are 
merely asking permission to share the same 
standing in military life accorded us in civil- 
ian life—that is, the right to join the nursing 
corps, where we can make our maximum con- 
tribution to the war effort. 

May we have that chance? 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. DOWNEY, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

S. 421. A bill to provide for the promo- 
tion of certain American prisoners of war; 
without amrendment (Rept. No. 182). 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

H. R. 1701. A bill to amend section 2, Pub- 
lic Law 140, Seventy-seventh Congress; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 183); and 

H. R. 2388. A bill to provide for enlistments 
in the Regular Army during the period of 
the war, and for other purposes; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 184). 

‘By Mr. GURNEY, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

H. J. Res. 106. Joint resolution to anrend 
section 5 (k) of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, with re- 
spect to the deferment of registrants engaged 
in agricultural occupations or endeavors 
essential to the war effort; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 185). 

By Mr, McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. Res. 87. Resolution to investigate the 
disposal of the Government’s interest in the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 186), and, under the 
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Tule, the resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


A bill and joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

8. 864. A bill to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended; to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. DOWNEY: 

S. J. Res. 56. Joint resolution authorizing 
the removal of the fountain erected near the 
intersection of Pennsylvania Avenue and 
Seventh Street NW., in the District of Co- 
lumbia, pursuant to the joint resolution 
approved July 6, 1882, and the acceptance 
from the State of California of a suitable 
statue, memorial, or monument to be erected 
in place thereof; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


SAFEGUARDING OF MILITARY INFORMA- 
TION—RECONSIDERATION OF SENATE 
BILL 805 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
Monday of this week there was taken 
from the calendar and passed Senate 
bill 805, to insure further the military 
security of the United States by prevent- 
ing disclosures of information secured 
through official sources. At this time I 
wish to enter a motion to reconsider the 
votes by which the bill was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading and passed. 
I think it is very important that the 
Senate should give further consideration 
to the measure, and that it should be 
amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
of the Senator from Michigan will be 
entered. 


EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE TRAINING AND 
SERVICE ACT OF 1940—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. WHEELER submitted three 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 2625) to extend 
the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940, as amended, which were sev- 
erally ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


PREFERENTIAL CONSIDERATION OF 
QUALIFIED WAR VETERANS IN EM- 
PLOYMENT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT submitted the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution (S. Con, 
Res. 13), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress so long as American war 
veterans are unemployed and when their 
employment needs are not met by the guar- 
anties of the selective-service law and when 
preferential employment is not otherwise 
provided in governmental work, then unem- 
ployed American war veterans should receive 
preferential consideration by private em- 
ployers when such veterans are qualified. 


WATER SUPPLY BELOW BOULDER DAM 
(S. DOC. NO. 39) 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
March 17 of this year I addressed a letter 
to Hon. Harry W. Bashore, Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation, stating that I 
wanted further light on the supply and 
demand equation for Colorado River 
water, as developed in the testimony of 
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himself and Mr. Riter before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

To this letter I received Mr. Bashore’s 
reply, and a table setting forth the flows, 
and other matters. This information is 
of such yital importance that I respect- 
fully ask unanimous consent that the 
correspondence and the table be printed 
as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 


“jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 


so ordered. 


EXPEDITION OF CAPT. JOHN C. FRE- 
MONT—ARTICLE BY PAUL I. WELLMAN 
[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “John C. Fremont Left This Settlement 

To Open the West 100 Years Ago Today,” 

from the Kansas City Times of May 29, 1943, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


FARLEY SPEAKS OF FUTURE—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE BRIDGEPORT POST 
[Mr. MCMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Farley Speaks of Future,” from the 
Bridgeport Post of March 31, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


INDIVIDUALISM IN AMERICA—ARTICLE 
FROM THE BOSTON POST 
|Mr. MCMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the RECORD a comment 
under the heading “Wise words,” published 
in the Boston Post of March 31, 1945,. which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


GOVERNMENT IN THE LIFE OF THE 
PEOPLE—EDITORIAL FROM THE BED- 
FORD DAILY TIMES-MAIL 
|Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Record an editorial en- 

titled “When Do We Get Enough Govern- 
ment,” published in the Bedford Daily Times- 

Mail, of Bedford, Ind., in the issue of April 4, 

1945, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE MEAT SHORTAGE—EDITORIAL FROM 
INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
[Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Put Your Cows Together, Boys,” 
published in the Indianapolis News, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


A POST-WAR FARM PROGRAM—THE FULL 
PARITY EXPORT PLAN EMBODIED IN 
THE BANKHEAD-EASTLAND BILL 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Alabama {[Mr. 
BANKHEAD] and I have introduced an 
agricultural bill which has been referred 
to and is now pending in the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. The 
object of this bill is to secure economic 
justice and parity income for the farm- 
ers of the United States who produce for 
their livelihood wheat, cotton, lard, 
pork products, corn, tobacco, rice, fruits, 
and other farm commodities. 

FARM PROBLEM STILL UNSOLVED 


Since 1920 the greatest domestic prob- 
lem in the United States has been the 
farm problem. After 25 years it remains 
unsolved. Our failure to solve it has 
caused more poverty and suffering in 
this country than any other one thing 
or combination of things except war it- 
self. It is true, Mr. President, the pres- 
ent abnormal war conditions act as an 
opiate to deaden the pain of this disease. 
However, America still suffers from it. 
The same conditions that caused it are 
still present. The malady has not been 
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arrested, but because of our greatly ex- 
panded productive capacity, due to the 
war, it will set in with devastating effect 
to American agriculture in the post-war 
period unless measures are taken to 
cure it. 

Mr. President, millions of words have 
been spoken; a great number of laws 
have been passed; billions of dollars have 


been spent; thousands of people have. 


been hired in a vain attempt to cure the 
disease. It has all failed because no con- 
certed attempt has been made to re- 
move the causes of thc trouble. The 
causes are agricultural surpluses. Acre- 
ages have been reduced. The surpluses 
are still piled up. This illness will be 
fatal unless necessary, sensible, and 
practical measures are taken to move 
farm products into consumption. In 
fact, Mr. President, we produce for con- 
sumption and under our capitalistic sys- 
tem the producer is entitled to a price 
for his product which will yield to him 
a profit. Because of this surplus the 
American farmer has not for 25 years on 
an average received a price for his prod- 
uct sufficient to support his family at a 
decent American level. The cause of the 
disease is the surplus, and until meas- 
ures are taken to move that surplus into 
consumption, and at the same time give 
. to the farmer a decent price for his prod- 
uct, the disease with its attending pov- 
erty, debt, low living standards, and 
human suffering will continue and in- 
tensify. 

It is no solution simply to reduce acre- 
ages when surpluses pile up, Remove the 
cause of the surplus. A starving and 
ragged world is in need of all we can 
produce. Simply to reduce the acreage 
is suicidal. It has not solved the farm 
problem and it never will. The chan- 
nels of world trade must be reopened if 
agriculture is to be benefited. 

WORLD PEACE RESTS ON AN ECONOMIC 
FOUNDATION 

We stand at the crossroads in America 
today. The American people, the peo- 
ples of the world, look to the American 
Congress for leadership. The hopes, the 
prayers, the. aspirations of mankind go 
with our deliberations. The welfare of 
unborn generations, the future of the 
modern world is in our hands. We are 
pledged to set up a peaceful and well- 
ordered world. We are pledged to set 
up a world organization which will ban- 
ish the tears, the suffering, the horrors 
of war. We must so organize the world 
that mankind will live in peace for gen- 
erations yet to come. Peace, prosperity, 
human happiness are impossible things 
unless the world is so organized that all 
mankind will have access to the raw ma- 
terials and resources of the earth. Po- 
litical rights, democracy, do not dwell 
with men who are poverty-stricken and 
hungry. There must be no “have not” 
nations if the post-war world is to be a 
world of peace. 

Mr. President, American agriculture 
must not be permitted to return to the 
threadbare thirties. We must not permit 
the farmers of this country again to suf- 
fer the abject poverty which was their 
lot from the great depression until the 
present tragic catastrophe. As has been 
well said, the only self-contained com- 
munity is a graveyard, and world peace is 
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an impossibility without world trade. A 
political organization of the nations of 
the earth to prevent aggression and en- 
force the peace cannot succeed unless it 
is founded upon economic freedom, 
which means the removal of the barriers 
which prevent the flow of world com- 
merce. World trade is necessary to make 
mankind prosperous and contented. 
Without it Dumbarton Oaks will fail. 
Unless we restore world trade it is abso- 
lutely certain there will be a third world 
war. This is the decision, Mr. President, 
that America must make. We must pro- 
mote and encourage world trade. We 
must accept foreign goods in the United 
States. Any sacrifice we make is cheap 
if by so doing we secure permanent peace, 
Unless we follow the road to world pros- 
perity, the blood, the tears, the sacrifices 
of the American people will have all been 
in vain. In fact, Mr. President, it is the 
purpose of the bill to promote the neces- 
sary expansion of world commerce in 
such a way as not to injure American 
industry and not to reduce the American 
price level, but to remove agricultural 
surpluses for the welfare of the Nation 
ana the prosperity of the world. It will 
give the nations of Europe the food and 
fiber so necessary for their prosperity. 

Americans too often forget how the 
loss of our foreign markets resulted in 12 
long years of declining farm prices. 
They forget that our pre-1930 cotton 
export market created mare employment 
than W. P, A. or P. W. A. provided at 
their peak. 

We have normally in the United States, 
Mr. President, a surplus-producing agri- 
cultural machine. The economists tell 
us that it takes 244 acres of productive 
soil to produce the food and fiber neces- 
sary to support a human being at decent 
living standards. The United States to- 
day has 16 acres of land per capita, a 
large portion of it productive. American 
agriculture cannot prosper if it can pro- 
duce only the food and fiber for the 
people of the United States. Sixteen 
acres of productive soil per capita, when 
2% acres is all that is necessary to sup- 
port a human being, means simply that 
agriculture must export or die. The war 
has still further greatly expanded the 
productivity of this agricultural ma- 
chine. Our agricultural production to- 
day is 33 percent above the 1935 to 1939 
average. It is now more necessary than 
ever that we regain export markets. Our 
markets must be world markets. Our 
customers must be mankind. If the 
American agricultural industry is to pro- 
duce only for the domestic market—as it 
is now doing, except for lend-lease—then 
it is faced with bankruptcy; industry is 
faced with shut-downs, the industrial 
worker with unemployment, and the 
country with depression. It is certainly 
a fundamental fact in our economy that 
when the farmer cannot buy, the indus- 
trial worker cannot work. Furthermore, 
this domestic market will be much 
smaller in the post-war era when con- 
sumption and production go back to 
normal standards. 

CAUSE OF THE FARM PROBLEM 


Mr. President, what is the solution, 
and how will the Bankhead-Eastland 
full parity export plan cure this situas 
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tion, and what will be the result in the 
United States if it is enacted into law? 
The answer, of course, is that we must 
regain our export markets. But what is 
the cause of the loss of those markets 
and what is the remedy? There is one 
fundamental cause of the loss of these 
markets, and that cause is the protective 
tariff. Any relief must come through 
the tariff. It is possible to give agricul- 
ture relief, as this bill does, without re- 
pealing the tariff and without injury to 
the price levels of American industry or 
the wage scales of industrial labor. 

Mr. President, how has the tariff cost 
American agriculture its export mar- 
kets? Trade is a two-way street. It is 
fundamentally an exchange of com- 
modities. There is only one way that a 
person can buy anything and that is 
through the sale of commodities or per- 
sonal services. Foreign nations, with 
the exception of Britain and Russia, 
have little gold, and the only way they 
can pay American agriculture for its 
products is through the sale to us of their 
products. The sale to us of their com- 
modities is the only way they can get the 
dollars to pay the American farmer for 
his surplus production of cotton, wheat, 
lard, pork, and other farm products. 
Many of these nations are industrial na- 
tions. In fact, the great markets, the 
necessary markets, for our surplus farm 
production are the industrial nations of 
the earth, They are nations which pro- 
duce manufactured goods identical with 
manufactured goods produced in the 
United States. These nations urgently 
need raw cotton. They desire and prefer 
the American product. They des- 
perately need wheat, wool, rice, lard, 
pork products, and fruits produced in 
the United States. In fact, the continent 
of Europe, overpopulated and with a 
shortage of resources, has depended for 
generations on the farm products pro- 
duced by our surplus-producing Ameri- 
can agricultural machine. There is a 
desperate, urgent necessity that they re- 
ceive these products from us, That they 
receive raw materials for their industries 
and food for their populations is neces- 
sary if they are to prosper. It is neces- 
sary if the Dumbarton Oaks agreement 
is to succeed. Mr. President, it is vital 
that they receive this food and fiber from 
American farms if America is to be 
prosperous. In fact, world prosperity 
and peace in the future depend upon 
whether or not we trade with and ex- 
change commodities with them. This 
means that we must take their industrial 
products—take what they have to sell 
even though those products are identical 
with products manufactured in the 
United States. Trade is the only way 
they can acquire the dollar exchange 
necessary to purchase and remove the 
agricultural surplus which for many 
years has brought poverty and suffering 
to the farmers of America. Under this 
bill we can do that without injury to, but 
with great benefit to, American industry. 

‘There is another condition which grows 
out of the tariff that must also be solved 
before agriculture is materially benefited. 
Our tariff rates on incoming dutiable 
goods averaged 59 percent in 1932 under 
the Hawley-Smoot tariff. No reciprocal 
trade agreements were made with certain 
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foreign industrial nations. With others 
reciprocal trade agreements did not go 
into effect until so shortly before the war 
that their influence was not felt. The 
result is that the price level for finished 
manufactured goods of many types in the 
United States is still 40 to 60 percent 
higher than the world price level. This 
has artificially increased from 40 to 60 
percent the cost of such goods which the 
farmer must buy. It has lowered his 
standard of living. It has placed him at 
a disadvantage in competition with for- 
eign agriculture. To compensate him 
the Government, through commodity 
loans of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, has initiated a loan program which 
artificially holds up the price of Ameri- 
can farm products above the world price 
level. By our acreage reduction program 
we have attempted to reduce production 
to American needs. By holding the price 
of our products above the world price we 
drive foreign purchasers away. They, of 
course, purchase their requirements 
where they can be purchased the cheap- 
est. American cotton today is worth, 
roughly, 6 cents a pound more than the 
world price. Other farm products are 
also held artificially higher than their 
world prices. These artificial prices are 
necessary because the farmer must pay 
artificial prices for the industrial prod- 
ucts which he must purchase. It is only 
justice to hold the price of American 
farm products at these levels. This pro- 
gram, however, in the long run will be 
fatal, because no provision is made to 
move these farm products into consump- 
tion. To reduce the acreage is no an- 
swer. Surpluses still pile up, and we still 
further reduce the acreage. This causes 
unemployment and will bankrupt agri- 
culture, for under these policies all ex- 
port markets, in time, will be swept away 
and we shall produce only for domestic 
consumption. 


FULL PARITY EXPORT PLAN EXPLAINED 


Mr. President, what does this full par- 
ity export bill provide? It provides that 
all import duties paid under the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, upon any article 
imported into the United States or any of 
its possessions, shall be refunded if an 
amount equal to the sum of the value plus 
import duties is used by the importer or 
his assignee to purchase and export sur- 
plus agricultural commodities produced 
in the United States. The act simply 
means that import duties paid to get 
foreign-manufactured goods into the 
United States would be refunded, pro- 
vided the value of the goods at the world 
price level, plus the tariff duties paid to 
get them into this country, were used to 
purchase agricultural commodities, of 
which the United States has a surplus. 

Let me give an illustration. If cer- 
tain foreign goods of the value of $100,- 
000 at the world price level reach the 
port of New York, there will be due on 
those goods tariff duties of approximately 
$60,000. Sixty thousand dollars will be 
due, for the reason that in the aggregate 
our duties total 60 percent. When this 
sum is paid and these goods are delivered 
into the United States, there will be an 
investment in those commodities of 
$160,000. Goods of the value of $100,000 
abroad cost $160,000 when the tariff is 
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paid and they are delivered in this coun- 
try. -In the United States, however, these 
identical goods are worth, in the mar- 
kets, roughly $160,000, instead of their 
$100,000 value abroad, for the reason that 
our domestic price level for many manu- 
factured commodities is approximately 
60 percent higher than the world price 
level. They can readily be sold in the 
United States for this amount. We 
would tell the foreigner, or the importer, 
whoever he might be, “Use this $160,000 
to buy for export American agricultural 
products, of which we have a surplus, 
and we will refund you the $60,000 in 
tariff duties that ‘you have paid to get 
these commodities into this country.” 

As I have said, Mr. President, trade is 
but the exchange of commodities, and 
the key to this whole thing is the pur- 
chase of foreign goods at the American 
price instead of the world price, which 
would enable the sale of surplus farm 
products for export at the American price 
or parity price. By increasing the price 
of foreign goods to the American price, 
we would enable the foreign purchaser to 
buy our surplus farm products at the 
American price level. This would be an 
exchange of commodities at the Ameri- 
can price level and at the American 
standard of living. No cheap foreign 
goods could come in to saturate the 
American market and lower the wage 
scale and living standards of Americans, 
whether they were employed in industry 
or agriculture. Under this system the 
British could pay the American cotton 
grower a parity price of 22 cents a pound. 
In other words, the same $100,000 of 
British goods would buy as many bales 
of cotton at the American parity price 
of 22 cents a pound as it would buy from 
Brazil at 16 cents a pound, for the reason 
that the goods worth $100,000 at the 
world level are worth $160,000 in this 
country. This would be true of all sur- 
plus agricultural commodities. It would 
bridge the gap between the higher Amer- 
ican price level and the world price. It 
would obviate the necessity of a two-price 
system. Instead of permitting the price 
of American farm products to fall to the 
low world level and impoverish our 
farmers, we would raise the value of for- 
eign goods imported in this country to 
the American level, and thus would en- 
able these foreign goods to buy American 
farm products at the American level of 
prices. Remember, Mr. President, trade 
is the exchange of commodities. A for- 
eign nation must sell its goods or services 
to get the money to purchase our prod- 
ucts. Raise the price of these same 
goods to the American price, and they 
will buy farm products at the American 
level. 

Furthermore, we would protect the do- 
mestic price structure for industrial 
goods, and thus would protect industrial 
jobs. With this bill enacted into law, it 
would become to the farmers’ interest to 
protect the American price structure for 
industrial goods, because the mainte- 
nance of this price structure would en- 
able him to get parity prices or higher 
than world prices for his products. He 
would get parity or higher than world 
prices, no matter whether those products 
were sold for foreign or domestic con- 
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sumption, In other words, the American 
farmer would secure parity or higher 
than world prices for all his production, 
regardless of where it was sold. It would 
obviate the necessity of and the argu- 
ment for the unsound two-price system. 

This measure, Mr. President, would be 
a certain cure for the farm problem. It 
would be a cure for the problem of the 
surplus because it would establish an ex- 
change of commodities, and it would pro- 
vide the necessary doilar exchange for 
foreign nations to purchase our products, 
and further, it would provide them with 
dollar exchange sufficient to pay parity 
for American farm products. 

Mr. President, this measure is in no 
sense a subsidy. It is not a subsidy, be- 
cause the goods would never have come 
into the United States in the first place, 
and the refunded tarif revenues would 
never have been paid if the importer or 
shipper had not known that the tariff 
duties paid would be refunded upon the 
purchase of surplus agricultural com- 
modities. In fact, the object in their 
shipping their goods here would be to 
acquire the wheat, cotton, and other 
commodities so necessary for their wel- 
fare. The ability to acquire them by the 
sale of their goods would be the whole 
object of the transaction, and the pay- 
ment of the tariff duties would not be 
made with the intention that they would 
remain in the Treasury, but with the pur- 
pose and intention of getting them back. 
The bill would cost the Treasury nothing. 
In fact, by raising farm income it would 
place millions of new tax dollars into the 
Treasury of the United States. 

AMERICAN INDUSTRY SAFEGUARDED 


Mr. President, the crux of this whole 
situation is the importation of foreign in- 
dustrial goods into the United States to 
pay for our exportable surplus of farm 
products. By it, foreign countries would 
acquire the essential dollar exchange to 
purchase farm surpluses. I full well 
realize that there is grave fear in every 
segment of American business and labor 
that the importation of foreign manu- 
factured goods would destroy the Amer- 
ican standard of living and would im- 
poverish our country. I do not feel that 
these fears are well grounded. Frankly, 
I am violently opposed to our present 
tariff structure. However, Mr. President, 
in this measure there are adequate safe- 
guards for the high-teriff men. Every 
manufacturing industry would be pro- 
tected. Not one industrial price level 
would be reduced. No industry and no 
industrial worker would be injured. No 
such thing could happen if this bill were 
enacted into law. In the first place, the 
goods would come in, as I have shown, at 
the American price level. In the next 
place, the total amount of foreign manu- 
factured goods that would come into 
America under this bill would be limited 
to the amount necessary to buy up our 
peacetime exportable farm surpluses of 
wheat, cotton, lard, pork products, fruits, 
tobacco, and rice. Finally, the imports 
of every type of manufactured goods 
could be held to prorated quotas, if that 
should be deemed necessary. If under 
this plan enough goods came into Amer- 
ica each year to purchase the normal €X- 
portable surplus of these commodities, it 
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would equal only 2 percent of the normal 
business of this country, not enough to 
depress the prices of a single American 
product, not enough to throw a single 
American industrial worker out of work, 
not enough to injure American business. 
Furthermore, not one dollar of America’s 
cash buying power for American manu- 
factured goods would be sent abroad; 
only our surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties would be used as payment for for- 
eign goods. American industry would 
not lose a single dollar of American busi- 
ness, because we would increase our for- 
eign trade sufficiently to absorb our 
peacetime crop surpluses. American in- 
dustry would not lose, but would gain 
enormously by the increased rural de- 
mand for American manufactured goods 
that would result once the price-depress- 
ing, poverty-producing crop surpluses 
had been eliminated from the country, 


LABOR'S STAKE IN RURAL PROSPERITY 


Mr. President, American labor has a 
great stake in the enactment of this legis- 
lation. It would mean full employment 
for Americans. Enactment of this bill, 
by removing the surplus agricultural pro- 
duction, would greatly increase the pur- 
chasing power of the millions who farm 
in this country. It would mean new 
markets for industrial goods. It would 
mean a very great increase in the con- 
sumption of industrial commodities. 
Consumption means production, and pro- 
duction means jobs. Agricultural sur- 
pluses in normal times are, as everyone 
knows, price-destroying, and they re- 
duce the purchasing power of the mil- 
lions who engage in agriculture for their 
livelihood. Remove the surpluses, in- 
crease agricultural purchasing power by 
billions of dollars, and you have a tre- 
mendous market for the products of 
American industry. It takes the pur- 
chasing power of American agriculture 
to make the wheels of industry spin. 
When agriculture cannot buy, the indus- 
trial worker cannot work. When we 
make agriculture prosperous, as this bill 
would do, we also make the industry of 
the country prosperous. 

During the great depression we learned 
a tragic and expensive lesson. It is that 
America alone cannot be prosperous, but 
our prosperity depends absolutely upon 
world prosperity. The American people 
alone cannot be prosperous in a world of 
poverty and rags. When we purchase 
the products of our neighbors across the 
seas we make it possible for them to pur- 
chase American products—the food and 
fiber which is necessary in order for them 
to have the necessities of life. Trade be- 
gets trade. It is an expanding thing. 
When markets are found for our surplus 
agricultural production the purchasing 
power of our own farmers is increased, 
and when we buy the product of foreign 
industrial nations we increase their pur- 
chasing power and the expanding world 
trade thus created will be a great boon 
to American industry. 

WHAT THE FULL-PARITY EXPORT PLAN WILL DO 
FOR THE COTTON FARMERS 


By restoring the cotton acreage of the 
South from its present low level of 20,- 
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000,000’acres to a level of 30,000,000 acres, 
which it will certainly do because of the 
increased exports of American cotton, 
and by continuing the present high per- 
acre yields arising from improved meth- 
ods of production, the South could easily 
produce an average of 15,000,000 bales of 
cotton a year. Domestic consumption 
will absorb about 6,000,000 bales, leaving 
9,000,000 bales for export. The entire 
15,000,000 bales would bring the parity 
price if the full parity export plan were 
in effect. 

Let us assume that parity in the post- 
war era continues at its present level of 
approximately 22 cents. Fifteen million 
bales at 22 cents a pound means a value 
of $1,650,000,000 for 1 year’s cotton lint 
production. 

The income of the South from cotton 
lint from 1935 to 1939 averaged $640,000,- 
000 a year, or only about 39 percent as 
much. Increased income in the South 
from cotton due to the full parity ex- 
port plan would, therefore, be $1,010,- 
000,000 per year. 

Under the A. A. A. agricultural con- 
servation, and parity-payment programs 
total-benefit payments of all types to 
cotton farmers from 1933 to 1939, inclu- 
sive, amounted to $1,093,000,000. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, does the 
Senator care to be interrupted? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not understand how 
we are going to sell 9,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton at $100 a bale when apparently it 
can be produced in Brazil and in Egypt 
for $50 a bale. In other words, it seems 
to me that it is not the tariff which has 
created the difficulty in exporting cotton, 
but that it is, primarily, the high price of 
American cotton. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If the Senator had 
been present when I explained the situa- 
tion he could have readily seen that price 
is not the fundamental element to con- 
sider, For example, as I have already 
stated, goods which are worth $100,000 
abroad if brought into this country and 
the tariff duties paid are worth approxi- 
mately $169,000, because our industrial 
price level in the United States is ap- 
proximately 60 percent above the average 
world price level. 

Mr. TAFT. It seems to me—— 

Mr, EASTLAND. Mr. President, allow 
me to finish, and then the Senator from 
Ohio may ask me a question. 

The bill merely provides that those 
goods may be shipped into this country 
and sold for $160,000. That amount 
would be used for the purchase of sur- 
plus cotton, wheat, or any other surplus 
farm commodity such as, for example, 
pork products. Those commodities 
would be bought for export. Then the 
$60,000 in tariff duties would be refunded. 
After all, trade is but the exchange of 
commodities. Goods worth $100,000 
abroad could be used to buy cotton from 
Brazil at 16 cents a pound. Yet, com- 
modities which are worth $100,000 abroad 
are worth $160,000 in this country. 

These manufactured goods valued at 
$160,000 in America, when the duty is 
paid, would buy more cotton here in 
America at 22 cents a pound than the 
same goods valued at $100,000 abroad 
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would buy of Brazilian cotton at 16 cents 
a pound. 

It is the tariff which raises the price 
devel of American manufactured goods 
above the world level. When we raise 
American crop prices to parity with our 
industrial prices we automatically raise 
American crop prices approximately the 
same degree above world crop prices as 
American industrial prices are above 
world industrial prices. This plan simply 
provides the mechanism for using the 
difference in industrial prices to balance 
the difference in crop prices, so we can 
export our crop surpluses. It would work 
for wheat and other peacetime crop sur- 
pluses just as readily as for cotton, 

Mr. TAFT. As I understand the Sena- 
tor’s plan, we would remit the tariff 
if the money were used to buy surplus 
agricultural products. Am I correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. If the whole tariff were 
remitted it would amount to approxi- 
mately $250,000,000 a year. A billion 
dollars worth of cotton could not be ex- 
ported on the basis of $250,000,000 of 
tariff duties remitted. : 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course, the tariff 
duties assessed in the past cannot be 
used as a criterion. Foreign goods are 
not being shipped into this country to- 
day because, in many instances, the 
tariff wall keeps them out. When the 
duties are refunded new goods and new 
commodities will come into this country. 

Mr. TAFT. The difficulty with which 
we are confronted in connection with 
agricultural surpluses is this: Suppose 
we import $5,000,000,000 worth of 
goods—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Nothing like that 
would be necessary under this bill. 

Mr. TAFT. We imported $4,000,000,- 
000 worth of goods in 1928 and 1929 
when the highest tariff this country ever 
had was in effect. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We did what we did 
because we were following an absolutely 
foolish policy of lending European na- 
tions money in order to buy our prod- 
ucts—money that was never repaid. 
Furthermore, world trade tends to fol- 
low very closely the curve of prosperity 
or depression in any period. The Sena- 
tor’s statement proves that when we have 
a high level of prosperity such as this 
bill would provide, the Nation can ab- 
sorb this quantity of imports without 
damage to industry. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. ` 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think that the 
Senator’s statement is true. Our lending 
of money to foreign nations may have al- 
lowed them to buy our goods, but it would 
hardly have allowed them to ship goods 
to us. Let us take an example. Suppose 
we are able to import $4,000,000,000 or 
$5,000,000,000 worth of goods. Let us say 
we are able to export $4,000,000,000 or 
$5,000,000,000 worth of goods instead of 
$3,000,000,000 worth. The difficulty, as 
I see it, is that we make a great many 
manufactured products much cheaper 
than other nations can make them. 
Some articles cost more, but such things 
as automobiles, for example, are made at 
a lower cost in this country than in other 
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countries. When it comes to competing 
in the export market we would find that 
our manufactured goods, instead of agri- 
cultural commodities, would become sur- 
plus. Perhaps the Senator would en- 
deavor to meet that situation through 
the tariff; but I believe that the tariff 
would be so infinitesimal compared to 
the total amount of imports that his 
plan would not materially relieve the 
condition of agricultural surplus. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Every economist 
knows that foreign exchange is in- 
volved. This measure would provide 
the dollar exchange with which to pur- 
chase commodities, and the use of parity 
for our production in this country 
would provide more money with which 
to buy goods which are sold here. 

Mr. TAFT. The ordinary and stand- 
ard argument, however, is not that which 
is made by the Senator. It is that low- 
ering the tariff wall would reduce the 
whole level of prices in this country to 
such an extent that the farmer could 
buy more cheaply the things he must 
buy. That would involve also lowering 
the price of cotton. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is en- 
tirely beyond the point. There is nothing 
involved in the nature of free trade. This 
measure would leave every single tariff 
level intact. The Senator has not gone 
into this question. The manufacturers’ 
organizations, as well as Many econo- 
mists and other individuals who have 
studied the subject, say that the plan is 
absolutely feasible. 

Mr. TAFT. I have gone into the sub- 
ject. The Senator very kindly gave me a 
copy of his bill nearly 2 years ago. I 
studied the question, I deny, however, 
that there are living economists who 
have approved the plan. Like the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, I am looking for 
some solution of the agricultural surplus 
commodity situation. I thoroughly 
agree that a solution must be found, but 
I do not think the Senator’s suggestion 
would in any way increase the sale of 
agricultural surpluses, except possibly to 
the extent of the tariff duties—and the 
Senator would require the purchasers to 
spend only a portion of those—possibly 
$100,000,000 or $200,000,000—in buying 
agricultural instead of manufactured 
products, 

I believe that postwar planning has 
been notably deficient. I think the Sen- 
ator is making a contribution, but I have 
never been convinced, and I am not now 
convinced, that his plan would bring 
about the export of any substantial 
amount of cotton at 20 cents a pound 
when other nations can produce it at 10 
cents or 15 cents a pound. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is whol- 
ly in error as to the response this plan 
has had among leading economists. In 
fact, I do not know a single economist to 
whom it has been presented in detail 
who does not Zavor it. As I told the Sen- 
ator, the same goods used to purchase 
foreign cotton at 16 cents when sold here 
will purchase American cotton at parity, 
because the goods are worth 60 percent 
more in this country than they are 
abroad. I have a hat which is worth 
$2.50 abroad, but it is worth $3.75 in the 
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United States. That hat if sold in this 
country for $3.75 will buy more cotton 
and wheat and other farm commodities 
at parity than it would buy in Brazil at 
a price of 16 cents for cotton and 40 
cents less than the American figure for 
wheat. If the concept of parity prices 
is correct—and I know of no one who de- 
nies it—then this plan is necessary to 
permit production, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to the 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. What would the Senator 
do with the tariff on wheat? Would he 
say that if a man paid the ta»iff on wheat 
brought into this country he could take 
it back and buy American wheat and 
transport it somewhere else? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course, the meas- 
ure does not provide for reducing agri- 
cultural duties. The crux of the whole 
thing is to maintain the tariff of 44 cents 
a bushel on wheat, because it is simple 
that when the tariff is maintained it 
causes a price higher than the world 
price and it will enable the wheat farmer 
to get the benefit of the parity price, 
whereas a surplus tends to destroy the 
price of the product. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator’s argument really defeats itself; 
for if we maintain the 44 cents tariff on 
wheat in order to keep the price of wheat 
44 cents higher than the world price, then 
how are we going to export the wheat at 
that higher price all over the world? 

If the Senator proposes to have our 
wheat sold abroad at the world price, 
then the remission of the tariff is not 
different from the ordinary export 
subsidy. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But the same 
amount of goods, the identical goods 
that would be used to purchase wheat 
44 cents a bushel cheaper than the Amer- 
ican price abroad would buy the Amer- 
ican product at a parity price because 
the same goods are worth more in this 
country. It is a question of simple 
mathematics. 

It is incorrect to call the rebating of 
tariffs under this plan a subsidy because 
the tariffs rebated are on goods not now 
coming into the country at all and which 
are permitted to come in only with the 
intention of being exchanged for our 
crop surpluses. 

Mr. President, the full-parity export 
plan would give the cotton farmers in 
1 year approximately as much gain 
over their average pre-war income as 
they got from the Government in benefit 
payments during this entire 7-year pe- 
riod, and do so at no cost to our Gov- 
ernment. Such is the superiority of full 
economic health based upon abundant 
natural circulation of goods as compared 
to economic jaundice caused by the tariff 
with life sustained only by shot-in-the- 
arm benefit payments. 

Assuming that each of the major cot- 
ton-producing States continues to pro- 
duce its pre-war percentage of the total 
amount of cotton raised, this would mean 
an annual gain in income from cotton 
for each cotton State as follows: 
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$252, 000, 000 


9, 000, 000 


Please note that these figures do not 
constitute total income from cotton, but 
simply the increase in income from cot- 
ton over the pre-war standards. 

Worked down to the average individual 
farmers, the general average would be: 

Nine hundred and twenty dollars more 
cash money a year for the average cotton 
farmer in Texas. 

Five hundred and fifty dollars more 
cash money a year for the average cotton 
farmer in Mississippi, where the farms 
are smaller. 

Six hundred and fifty dollars more 
cash money a year for the average cotton 
farmer in Arkansas. 

Four hundred and forty dollars more 
cash money a year for the average cot- 
ton farmer in-Alabama. 

Five hundred dollars more cash money 
a year for the average cotton farmer in 
Georgia. 

Six hundred dollars more cash money 
a year for the average cotton farmer in 
South Carolina. 

Five hundred dollars more cash money 
a year for the average cotton farmer in 
Louisiana. 

Four hundred and thirty dollars more 
cash money a year for the average, cot- 
ton farmer in North Carolina. 

Four hundred and fifty dollars more 
cash money a year for the average cot- 
ton farmer in Oklahéma. 

Four hundred and fifty dollars more 
cash money a year for the average cot- 
ton farmer in Tennessee. 

One thousand five hundred dollars 
more cash money a year for the average 
cotton farmer in Missouri. 

Six thousand eight hundred dollars 
more cash money a year for the average 
cotton farmer in California. 

Nine thousand dollars more cash 
money a year for the average cotton 
farmer in Arizona. 

Three thousand dollars more cash 
money a year for the average cotton 
farmer in New Mexico. 

All three of the last named States have 
a relatively small number of cotton farm- 
ers who own large plantations. 

In summary, this works out to an aver- 
age gain in income to individual cotton 
farmers all over the United States of 
$635 a year. 

And this gain is not based upon a 
return to the 40,000,000 acres that were 
planted in cotton in the 1920's, but upon 
a return to only 30,000,000 acres. 

The full parity-export plan will bring 
the abundant life, economically speak- 
ing, to the American cotton farmer, and 
do it, not by legerdemain, but simply by 
moving cotton into consumption—there- 
by poring not merely market, but price 
as well. 
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Mr. President, in discussing what this 
proposed legislation will accomplish for 
the cotton farmer I used the present 
parity price of 22. cents per pound. To 
be perfectly fair this does not take into 
consideration price reductions which 
be necessary to meet the competition 
from rayon and other synthetic fibers. 
Cotton and synthetics will fight it out 
on quality and price. Frankly, I am not 
alarmed over competition from these 
products. My concern is to remove the 
cause of agricultural poverty and that 
very thing this bill will do. 


MECHANIZATION WILL NOT SOLVE THE COTTON 
PROBLEM 


Mr. President, the cotton South is on 
the verge of a great mechanical up- 
heaval. Cotton will be produced on a 
large scale mechanically when the war 
is over and materials are available. We 
are on the threshold of the day when 
one man on a tractor will cultivate 200 
acres of cotton instead of a man and 
mule working 10 acres as is the custom 
today. Mechanical farming will greatly 
reduce the cost of producing cotton. It 
is said that mechanical farming will 
solve the cotton problem. Mr. Presi- 
dent, nothing could be further from the 
facts. The fundamental cause of the 
cotton problem is the protective tariff. 
It is the loss of export markets. The 
fundamental cause of the loss of the ex- 
port market is, as I have shown, the 
inability of foreign countries to pur- 
chase cotton because of the shortage of 
dollar exchange in foreign countries. 
This is the cause, and mechanical farm- 
ing does not remedy that situation. If 
American cotton was priced cheaper 
than the cotton of Brazil or of other 
foreign producing nations, we could still 
not sell our product because of the ina- 
bility of the foreign industrial nations 
to purchase it. It is fundamental that 
we cannot sell alone on price. There 
must be price; there must be ability to 
buy. Mechanical farming will not solve 
the cotton problem because it will not 
give foreign countries their much needed 
dollar exchange. 

There are vast areas of the South, Mr. 
President, where it is impossible to farm 
mechanically because the topography of 
the country is hilly and broken. In these 
areas there live millions of people who 
now depend largely upon the production 
of cotton for their livelihood. Will they 
be driven from the cotton business, and 
will the future cotton in America be 
grown in the alluvial valleys and on the 
plains of the Southwest? This is certain 
to happen if the cotton acreage of this 
country is further drastically reduced. 
It is fundamental that if only a small 
amount ^f cotton is grown, if we grow 
cotton only for domestic consumption 
the low-cost producing areas will grow it. 
The areas which can be farmed mechan- 
ically will produce the cotton. Oh, this 
can be delayed temporarily by acreage 
quotas and other restrictions, but in the 


long run the alluvial valleys and the - 


plains of the Southwest under such a 
system will grow the cotton. We must 
have volume production of cotton in or- 
der to keep the States of Alabama, 
Georgia, the Carolinas, and other sec- 
tions of the Cotton Belt in the business. 
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We must have volume production of cot- 
ton in order to keep in the cotton busi- 
ness the millions of small farmers who 
are unable to mechanize. We have po- 
tential customers for all our cotton. The 
world needs, the world desires all the cot- 
ton that can be grown in America. There 
is a ready world market for all the cotton 
that can be grown in every part of the 
Cotton Belt. If we will but reopen world 
markets and through trade permit them 
to purchase our product, there will be 
profitable markets for the production 
of every part of the Cotton Belt. There 
will be volume production and volume 
markets, Cotton will be grown in every 
part of the belt; in the low-cost areas 
and the high-cost areas; on the small 
farms and the big farms. There will be 
prosperity throughout the South. 

WHAT THE FULL PARITY EXPORT PLAN WILL DO 

FOR THE WHEAT FARMER 

Mr. President, by restoring the wheat 
acreage of the Nation from its 1935-39 
level of 56,000,000 acres to its normal 
level of 60,000,000 acres, and by continu- 
ing an average production level of 15 
bushels per acre, as may conservatively 
be assumed, this Nation could produce an 
average of 900,000,000 bushels of wheat a 
year. Domestic consumption would ab- 
sorb about 700,000,000 bushels, leaving 
approximately 200,000,000 for export. 
Under the full-parity export plan, the 
entire 900,000,000-bushel crop would 
bring our wheat farmers the parity price. 

Let us assume that parity in the post- 
war era continues near its present level 
of $1.52, Let us round that to $1.50. 
Nine hundred million bushels of wheat 
at $1.50 means an average annual value 
of $1,350,000,000 for the Nation’s wheat 
crop. 

The income of all the wheat farmers of 
the Nation averaged only $607,000,000 
per year in the 1935-39 pre-war base 
period—or less than half as much. In- 
creased income to our wheat farmers 
due to the full parity export plan would, 
therefore, amount to $743,000,000 per 
year. 

Under the A. A. A., agricultural con- 
servation, and parity payment programs 
aggregate Government benefit payments 
to all wheat farmers from 1933 to 1940 
inclusive totaled $694,000,000. Thus the 
$743,000,000 gain which the full parity 
export plan would give our farmers in 
1 year is more than they received in 8 
years of benefit payments—and the 
money would not come out of the Federal 
Treasury. 

Let us break down this $743,000,000 
gain to the Nation’s wheat farmers into 
gain by individual States. 

Assuming that the great wheat-pro- 
ducing States continue to produce the 
same proportion of the Nation’s wheat 
in the post-war era, as in our pre-war 
1937-39 base period, the full parity ex- 
port plan would mean an annual gain in 
income of $123,000,000 to the wheat 
farmers of Kansas, $51,000,000 to the 
wheat farmers of North Dakota, $47,000,- 
0CO to the wheat farmers of Oklahoma, 
$45,000,000 to the wheat farmers of 
Nebraska, $44,000,000 to the wheat farm- 
ers of Ohio, $41,000,000 to the wheat 
farmers of Washington, $40,000,000 to 
the wheat farmers of Illinois, $33,000,000 
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to the wheat farmers of Missouri, $30,- 
000,000 to the wheat farmers of Montana, 
$30,000,000 to the wheat farmers of Indi- 
ana, $28,000,000 to the wheat farmers of 
Minnesota, $27,000,000 to the wheat 
farmers of Texas, $22,000,000 to the 
wheat farmers of Pennsylvania, $21,000,- 
000 to the wheat farmers of Idaho, $17,- 
000,000 to the wheat farmers of South 
Dakota. 

Please note that these figures do not 
indicate total income from wheat, but 
simply the increase in income possible 
over the pre-war standard. 

Worked down to the individual farmer 
of each of these States, this means $1,260 
more cash money a year to the average 
wheat farmer of Kansas because of the 
full parity export plan, $800 more cash 
money a year to the average wheat farm- 
er of North Dakota, $920 more- cash 
money a year to the average wheat farm- 
er of Oklahoma, $777 more cash money 
a year to the average wheat farmer of 
Nebraska, $360 more cash money a year 
to the average wheat farmer of Ohio, 
$3,200 more cash money & year to the av- 
erage wheat farmer of Washington 
where the wheat acreage is very large, 
$630 more cash money a year to the ay- 
erage wheat farmer of Illinois, $400 more 
cash money a year to the average wheat 
farmer of Missouri, $1,200 more cash 
money a year to the average wheat farm- 
er of Montana, $400 more cash money a 
year to the average wheat farmer of In- 
diana, $350 more cash money a year to 
the average wheat farmer of Minnesota 
where the wheat fields have shrunk in 
size because of dairying, $1,000 more cash 
money a year to the average wheat farm- 
er of Texas, $270 more cash money a year 
to the average wheat farmer of Penn- 
sylvania, $900 more cash money a year 
to the average wheat farmer of Idaho, 
$400 more cash money a year to the av- 
erage wheat farmer of South Dakota. 

In summary, this works out to an aver- 
age of $536 a year for the average wheat 
grower in the United States—and this 
includes many very small producers, 
since wheat is grown ir every State in the 
Union except Florida. 

Now, let me remind the Senators from 
the great Pacific Northwest that this bill 
is vita] for the prosperity of their wheat 
growers, because it will enable us to ex- 
port wheat, and most, if not practically 
all, the wheat grown in their States is 
grown for export. 

WHAT THE FULL PARITY EXPORT PLAN WILL DO 
FOR THE CORN PRODUCERS 

By restoring the corn acreage of the 
Nation ffom its 1935-39 level of 92,000,- 
000 acres to the 100,000,000 acreage 
previously considered normal, and, in- 
deed, often surpassed prior to 1933, and 
by continuing present high average per- 
acre yields resulting principally from the 
growing of hybrid corn, total United 
States production of corn would aver- 
age 3,000,000,000 bushels a year. It actu- 
ally surpassed that in 1942, 1943, and 
1944 with less than 100,000,000 acres in 
production. We can safely assume an 
average crop of 3,000,000,000 bushels, 
therefore, with full acreage restored and 
the average production of recent years, 
namely, 30 bushels an acre, maintained. 

While most corn is marketed on the 
hoof rather than as a cash crop, I should 
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like to speak now in terms of the poten- 
tial value of the entire crop since our 
farmers get their money out of it in one 
way or another. 

Under the full parity export plan, 
these 3,000,000,000 bushels of corn, 
whether marketed directly or indirectly, 
would in effect bring the full parity price. 

Let us assume that in the after-war 
period corn will remain at its present 
parity of $1.10. This means a value of 
$3,300,000,000 for the average annual 
United States corn crop. 

From 1935 to 1939 the annual valve of 
the total United States corn crop aver- 
aged only $1,430,000,000 a year, or less 
than half as much. Full acreage plus 
full parity—both obtainable under the 
full parity export plan—would add $1,- 
870,000,000 annually to the value of the 
United States corn crop. 

Under the A. A. A., agricultural con- 
servation, and parity-payment programs, 
total Government-benefit payments to 
corn farmers from 1934 to 1942, inclusive, 
including the corn-hog A. A. A. pay- 
ments, came to $1,256,000,000, .or only 
two-thirds as much as the gain in crop 
value the full parity export plan would 
give them in 1 year. It would take ap- 
proximately 15 years of Government corn 
benefit payments to equal the $1,870,- 
000,000, grain in crop value that the full 
parity export plan would give in 1 year. 

Let us reduce this $1,870,000,000 an- 
nual increase in the value of the corn 
crop, and see how much gain it would 
represent for each major corn-producing 
State. It would mean $294,000,000 an- 
nual gain to the State of Iowa, $263,000,- 
000 annual gain to the State of Illinois, 
$127,000,000 annual gain to the State of 
Indiana, $121,000,000 annual gain to the 
State of Ohio, $106,000,000 annual gain 
to the State of Minnesota, $75,000,000 
annual gain to the State of Missouri, 
$64,000,000 annual gain to the State of 
Wisconsin, $64,000,000 annual gain to the 
State of Texas, $62,000,000 annual gain 
to the State of Nebraska, $59,000,000 an- 
nual gain to the State of Tennessee, 
$57,000,000 annual gain to the State of 
Kentucky, $53,000,000 annual gain to the 
State of Pennsylvania, $47,000,000 an- 
nual gain to the State of North Carolina, 
$45,000,000 annual gain to the State of 
Michigan, $45,000,000 annual gain to the 
State of Alabama, $42,000,000 annual 
gain to the State of Georgia, $41,000,000 
annual gain to the State of Mississippi, 
$32,000,000 annual gain to the State of 
Arkansas, and proportionate gains for 
other States, for every State in the Union 
is a producer of corn. 

Remember, the preceding figures did 
not show the total potential value of the 
corn crop, but simply potential gain in 
the value of the corn crop. 

Let us work this, too, down to the in- 
dividual corn producer in each major 
corn State. The full parity export plan 
would mean the following gains to indi- 
vidual corn producers: $1,500 annually 
to the individual corn producer in Iowa, 
$1,400 annually to the individual corn 
producer in Illinois, $850 annually to the 
individual corn producer in Indiana, $650 
annually to the individual corn producer 
in Ohio, $700 annually to the individual 
corn producer in Minnesota, $400 an- 
nually to the individual corn producer 
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in Missouri, $400 annually to the indi- 
vidual corn producer in Wisconsin, $220 
annually to the individual corn producer 
in Texas, $600 annually to the individual 
corn producer in Nebraska, $300 an- 
nually to the individual corn producer 
in Tennessee, $270 annually to the indi- 
vidual corn producer in Kentucky, $400 
annually to the individual corn producer 
in Pennsylvania, $180 annually to the 
individual corn producer in North Caro- 
lina, $300 annually to the individual corn 
producer in Michigan, $200 annually to 
the individual corn producer in Alabama, 
$170 annually to the individual corn pro- 
ducer in Georgia, $150 annually to the 
individual corn producer in Mississippi, 
$160 annually to the individual crop pro- 
ducer in Arkansas. 

The gain to each farmer would de- 
pend, of course, upon the size and 
productivity of his corn acreage. 

For the United States as a whole—and 
this includes a great many small corn 
producers from every State in the 
Union—the average gain per individual 
corn producer would be $419. Many of 
these same farmers would share other 
substantial cotton, wheat, tobacco, rice 
or other gains possible under the full 
parity export plan. The sum total of 
these gains would work an economic 
revolution in the South and West. 
WHAT THE FULL PARITY EXPORT PLAN WILL DO 

FOR THE HOG PRODUCERS 

Mr. President, the potential increase 
in the value of the corn crop under the 
full parity export plan is closely paral- 
leled by the increase in the value of hog 
production. Inasmuch as it is in the 
form of pork and pork products that 
most farmers get the larger share of their 
money out of their corn, and inasmuch 
as it is in the form of lard and other 
pork products that our surplus corn must 
be largely exported, I should like to give 
the figures for hogs as well, with the 
understanding, of course, that there is 
considerable overlapping in these figures 
and the figures I have just given for corn. 

The full parity export plan would mean 
the following gains per average hog- 
producer in each State as follows: 


Gain a year 
CO u IRE Tg Rl ESS SRR $1, 450 
WINGO teste emcee AE eo esis ne 920 
Be ET EE OLR EIEE TS VAP TES Boe 900 
gd RRR TES OSG FES eS eee a 800 
MONONA sin Soiknic scence hs cone 700 
Nes aia ips mn eieacin ean sane in 660 
South Dakota....-..........-...... 520 
inn i aan cudmunhsinunwnkmanoue 500 
wT Sn Nie UI RE oS Se 430 
po2 ea Ee ee 430 
pT ee Sn ee ee 300 
ODOR oe ee O 200 
SANOINR ES oo ks Sew bode onmnkclen 200 
6) ee ee 180 
CS n RE oS Ce ES 160 
Ji | ee ag a Se 150 
B aT AT Eos o 5 oon 5 enact a 75 


And for the average hog producer of 
the United States as a whole, a gain of 
$374 a year. 

Substantial as these gains are, they 
are smaller than the gain for corn. But 
it must be remembered that corn as 
grain or ensilage is also fed to poultry, 
beef cattle, and to dairy herds. Under 
the full parity export plan substantial 
gains would come to producers of all 
these important products of our farms. 
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WHAT THE FULL PARITY EXPORT PLAN WILL DO 
FOR THE TOBACCO PRODUCERS 

Mr. President, the tobacco producers 
would also greatly benefit from the en- 
actment of this bill. These are the fig- 
ures: 

By restoring the tobacco acreage of the 
Nation from its low 1935-39 average of 
1,640,000 acres to its normal average of 
about 1,800,000 acres, and by continuing 
present per acre yields, total United 
States production of tobacco would aver- 
age 1,710,000,000 pounds a year. 

This entire 1,710,000,000 pounds of to- 
bacco would bring parity prices if the full 
parity export plan were in effect. 

Assuming that tobacco parities remain 
the same in the post-war era as today, 
this means an annual average value of 
$522,000,000 for the United States tobac- 
co production compared to an average of 
only $277,000,000 in the 5 years before the 
war. Increased income to the tobacco 
farmers due to the full parity export plan 
would therefore be $245,000,000 a year. 

Under the A. A. A., agricultural conser- 
vation and parity payment programs, 
total benefit payments to the Nation’s to- 
bacco growers from 1933 to 1943, inclu- 


-sive, came to only $153,000,000, or an 


average of $14,000,000 a year. It would 
take the Government benefit payments 
of 17 years to give the tobacco farmers of 
this Nation as much as they will gain in 1 
year under the full parity export plan. 

Such, Mr. President, is the superiority 
of plain, unhampered production and 
buying and selling over crop reduction 
programs and benefit payments. 

Let us break down this $245,000,000 
per annum gain of United States tobacco 
growers and show the gain by States: 

North Carolina tobacco growers would 
gain $83,000,000 a year. 

Kentucky tobacco growers would gain 
$60,000,000 a year. 

Virginia tobacco growers would gain 
$22,000,000 a year. 

South Carolina tobacco growers would 
gain $19,000,000 a year. 

Tennessee tobacco growers would gain 
$19,000,000 a year. 

Georgia, tobacco growers would gain 
$15,000,000 a year. 

Connecticut tobacco growers would 
gain $11,000,000 a year. 

Florida tobacco growers would gain 
$9,000,000 a year. 

Let us break this gain down into extra 
cash money a year for the individual 
tobacco growers in different States. 

The full parity export plan would 
give $570 more cash money a year to the 
average tobacco farmer of North Caro- 
lina; $470 more cash money a year to 
the average tobacco farmer of Kentucky, 
where the average planting is smaller, 
$470 more cash money a year to the av- 
erage tobacco farmer of Virginia; $640 
more cash money a year to the average 
tobacco farmer of South Carolina; $280 
more cash money a year to the average 
tobacco farmer of Tennessee, where the 
average planting is less than 2 acres; $420 
more cash money a year to the average 
tobacco farmer of Georgia; $9,600 more 
cash money a year to the average tobacco 
farmer of Connecticut, where the plant- 
ings average 15 acres and where a véry 
expensive type of tobacco is produced; 
$1,400 more cash money a year to the 
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average tobacco farmer of Florida; $400 
more cash money a year to the average 
tobacco farmer of Maryland; $3,800 more 
cash money a year to the average tobacco 
farmer of Massachusetts; $700 more cash 
money a year to the average tobacco 
farmer of Pennsylvania; or $500 more 
cash money to the average tobacco 
farmer of the entire United States. 

Mr. President, the same startling gains 
possible under the full parity export plan 
in the case of the major crops are also 
possible in the case of the so-called minor 
crops. 

WHAT THE FULL PARITY EXPORT PLAN WOULD DO 
FOR THE RICE PRODUCERS 

Let us examine the case of rice, which 
is produced almost wholly by four 
States—Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and 
California. Like wheat, rice is one of our 
most heavily exported crops. 

The annual value of the rice crop of 
this Nation during the 1935-39 pre-war 
base period averaged only $36,000,000 a 
year because rice was so far below parity. 

If we merely continue present rice 
acreages and yields and secure parity for 
our rice growers in the post-war years 2s 
will be possible on the entire crop—both 
the domestically consumed and the ex- 
ported portions—under the full parity 
export plan, we would raise the value of 
the rice crop to $84,000,000 per year. 
This is a gain of $48,000,000 a year. 

Mr. President, Government benefit 
payments have been made to the rice 
growers of this Nation for the past 9 
years. During these 9 years they have 
totaled $27,000,000. 

The full parity export plan would in- 
crease the income of the rice growers of 
this country $48,000,000 in 1 year. Gov- 
ernment payments have been $27,000,000 
in 9 years. It would take the benefit pay- 
ments of 16 years to do as much for the 
rice growers as the full parity export plan 
would do in 1 year. 

INADEQUACY OF BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


Mr. President, I am not belittling ben- 
efit payments. They were a lifesaver 
thrown to our farmers in a time of crisis, 
They enabled our farmers to survive. 
But they have been simply an emergency 
device. They have never made our farm- 
ers prosperous. There is a great differ- 
ence between survival and prosperity. 
The full parity export plan would en- 
able our farmers to take full advantage of 
the natural agricultural wealth of this 
Nation, of the natural agricultural ex- 
port position of this Nation, and to be- 
come thereby fully as prosperous in 
peacetime as they are now—temporar- 
ily—in wartime. 

The tremendous superiority of full 
production plus parity price—both pos- 
sible under the full parity export plan— 
over benefit payments is shown by the 
fact which I have now demonstrated, 


In the case of cotton, it would take 
the benefit payments of 7 years to equal 
the gain that the full parity export 
pian would have in 1 year. 

In the case of wheat, it would also take 
the benefit payments of 8 years to equal 
the gain that the full parity export plan 
would give in 1 year. 

In the case of corn, it would take the 
benefit payments of 15 years to equal the 
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gain that the full parity export plan 
would give in 1 year. 

In the case of tobacco, it would take 
the benefit payments of 17 years to equal 
the gain that the full parity export plan 
would give in 1 year. 

In the case of rice, it would take the 
benefit payments of 16 years to equal the 
gain that the full parity export plan 
would give in 1 year. 

These computations are made on the 
basis of present parity prices. 

Let us enact legislation which will give 
our farmers the prosperity which is really 
their due, and which with their hard 
labors and long hours they abundantly 
earn. 

But, Mr. President, let us proceed to 
note what the $48,000,000 gain in income 
to the rice growers of this Nation possible 
under the full parity export plan would 
mean to the individual rice growers of 
the four great rice-producing States: 

It would mean an annual gain in in- 
come of $3,400 to the average rice grower 
of Louisiana. 

It would mean an annual gain in in- 
come of $15,000 to the average rice 
grower of Texas, 

It would mean an annual gain of in- 
come of $6,000 to the average rice grower 
of Arkansas. 

It would mean an annual gain in in- 
come of $17,000 to the average rice 
grower of California, 

It would mean an annual gain of $5,000 
to the average rice producer throughout 
the entire United States. 

There are less than 10,000 rice pro- 
ducers in the United States. That is why 
the individual gains are so high. But 
they deserve parity like all other farmers 
and they deserve the right to produce, 
just as much as urban labor deserves 
the right to work, 

WHAT THE FULL PARITY EXPORT PLAN WILL DO 
FOR THE APPLE PRODUCERS 

Mr. President, I have concluded my 
analysis of the gains possible to the cot- 
ton; wheat, corn, hog, tobacco, and rice 
farmers of the United States. These 
farmers have all had their lot amelio- 
rated to some degree by benefit pay- 
ments. But there are producers of other 
crops in this country who produce an ex- 
portable surplus, yet have had virtually 
no benefit payments. I refer to the fruit- 
growers of America, They have suffered 
a reduction from normal income as se- 
vere as that suffered by many of the 
larger farm groups already mentioned. 

Because so many different kinds of 
fruit are produced, I have had to confine 
myself to two of the major kinds: apples 
and oranges. Yet gains similar to what 
I am about to show for the producers of 
these two fruits would be secured by 
other fruit farmers as well. 

Assuming no change in the production 
of commercial apples—that is, in the 
acreage or yield—by simply giving our 
apple producers a parity price for their 
fruit, the full parity export plan will 
add $118,000,000 annually to the income 
of the apple producers of this country 
as compared to their average income dur- 
ing our 1935-39 base period. During 
this base period their average income was 
only $90,000,000. If they could get parity 
prices after this war, their income would 
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total $208,000,000, or a gain, as aforesaid, 
of $118,000,000 per year. 
Let us see what this would mean in 


‘Increased annual income to the indi- 


vidual orchardists of our leading apple- 
producing States: 

Take the great apple-producing State 
of Washington. It would mean an an- 
nual gain in income of $5,800 to the aver- 
age individual commercial apple pro- 
ducer of that State. 

Take New York, our second greatest 
apple-producing State. It would mean 
an annual gain in income for the aver- 
age individual apple producer there of 
$2,700. 

Differences in gain are due, of course, 
to differences in average size and aver- 
age productivity uf the orchards in vari- 
ous States. 

Take the State of Virginia, third 
among our great apple-producing States. 
The full parity export plan would mean 
a gain in income of $1,200 a year to the 
average producer of apples in this State. 

Take Pennsylvania, our fourth great- 
est apple-producing State. It would 
mean a gain of $1,400 to the average 
apple producer in Pennsylvania. 

Take Michigan, fifth in commercial 
apple production. It would add $880 to 
the annual return from apples to the 
producers there. 

Take Ohio, next in importance. It 
would add $800 to the average commer- 
cial apple producer’s income in Ohio. 

Take California. It would mean a 
gain of $1,800 to the average individual 
apple grower there. 

In West Virginia. 
yearly gain of $1,400. 

In Oregon it would mean a yearly gain 
of $3,500 to the average individual com- 
mercial apple grower. 

For the United States as a whole it 
would mean a yearly gain of $1,400 to 
the average commercial apple grower. 

Mr, President, all these potential gains 
are due simply to the difference between 
present parity and the subparity prices 
which prevailed from 1935 to 1939. They 
are based on no assumption of increased 
apple production. Yet we must increase 
our apple production. We have just 
built the world’s largest dam in the great- 
est apple-preducing State in the Union. 
Grand Coulee will irrigate an area ap- 
proximately the size of Conne-ticut. But 
our apple producers, our skilled orchard- 
ists, cannot afford to put even a portion 
of this area into additional apple or- 
chards if they cannot get parity for what 
they already produce. If Grand Coulee 
is to prove a profitable investment, we 
must be able to export more apples. This 
we can do under the full parity export 
plan, and we can get parity for all we 
expori—just as we can for all we con- 
sume domestically. The full parity ex- 
port plan is essential to the success of 
the Grand Coulee project. It will make 
this great dam a bonanza to the State of 
Washington. Without the full parity 
export plan, Grand Coulee will simply 
add to our price-depressing surpluses in 
many lines. 

WHAT THE FULL PARITY EXPORT PLAN WILL DO 
FOR THE ORANGE PRODUCERS 

Now, Mr. President, let us take a look 

at oranges. 


It would mean a 


1945 


The average annual value of oranges 
from 1935 to 1939 was $72,000,000. This 
‘does not include other citrus crops. 

Orange production has been running 
about eighty-five to ninety million boxes 
in recent years. It will reach 100,000,000 
‘boxes when new orchards come into pro- 
duction. A parity price for a crop this 
Jarge, assuming the continuation of cur- 
rent parity, would mean a value of $202,- 
000,000 for the total orange crop—a gain 
possible under the full parity export plan 
of $130,000,000 per year. 

Let us see what this also means in 
terms of cash money—extra cash 
money—per year for the average orange 
grower in different States. As in the 
case of rice, there are only four major 
producing States: California, Florida, 
Texas, and Arizona. 

To the average orange grower the full 
parity export plan would mean a gain of 
$3,400 a year in California, $2,300 a year 
in Florida, $920 a year in Texas, and 
$990 a year in Arizona. 

This is from oranges only and does 
not include all citrus fruits; which might 
raise these figures 50 percent. 

Mr. President, the full parity export 
plan will do as much for the fruit farm- 
ers of this country as it will do for the 
cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, or rice 
farmers, $ 
WHAT THE FULL PARITY EXPORT PLAN WILL MEAN 

IN TERMS OF GROSS AND NET FARM INCOME 

The total value of these seven crops— 
cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, rice, apples, 
and oranges (hogs being omitted because 
of the considerable duplication with 
corn)—averaged only $3,152,000,000 a 
year in the 1935-39 base period. Full 
production and parity price—both pos- 
sible under the full parity export plan— 
would raise this income to $7,316,000,000. 
That means a gain of $4,164,000,000 to 
the farmers of America each year be- 
cause of the full parity export plan. 

What would that mean to American 
industry in terms of restored and sus- 
tained buying power for their products? 
Let. us reduce these figures to the indi- 
vidual average American farmer. There 
were 6,097,000 farms in America in 1940, 
according to the census. The average 
gross income of these 6,000,000 farmers 
in the 1935-39 base period came to only 
$1,610 per year. That incredibly low in- 
come is gross income, Mr, President, per 
farm family. It includes food consumed 
on the farm; it includes all benefit pay- 
ments; it includes even the computed 
rent on farm dwellings. I wish every 
Member of the Senate would file away 
-in his mind a figure of such prime sig- 
nificance: $1,610, the average annual 
gross farm income in the 1935-39 pre- 
war base period of America’s 6,000,000 
farmers, In the meagerness of this one 
figure we have the gravity of the farm 
problem summarized. 

Let us see what the full parity export 
-plan would do to ameliorate this abject 
poverty. Computed on a basis of only 
these seven crops, it would add $683 a 
year to the average income of every 
American farmer—raising the total gross 
income from $1,610 to $2,293. 

Yet this gain of 683 per average farmer 
is computed from only seven crops com- 
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prising only one-third—almost an exact 
third—of the total value of United States 
farm production. Since similar gains on 
other farm products would be made un- 
der the full parity export plan, not from 
such large exports in every case as from 
assurance of parity price, it is safe to as- 
sume that these other gains would raise 
the average annual gross farm income 
of this Nation to not less than $3,000 per 
farmer. 

Let us break these figures down to the 
irreducible unit—the net farm income 
per farm family in the base period of 
1935-39 and the net gains possible under 
the full parity export plan. 

Total net income for all the farmers of 
America came to $5,324,000,000 a year on 
the average from 1935-39. Divided 
among America’s farm families, this 
came to $827 per farm family. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask Members of this Senate to 
keep this figure in mind—$827, the aver- 
age net farm income per farm family in 
the 1935-39 base period. Anyone who 
wishes to perpetuate so low a net farm 
income cannot be called a friend of the 
farmer, or an advocate of economic jus- 
tice. 

I have already shown how full parity 
would raise the gross income of the aver- 
age United States farm family from 
$1,610 to at least. $3,000. Since approxi- 
mately three-fourths of this gain, view- 
ing the over-all picture of all crops, is 
due to the realization of parity and the 
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remainder to increased production and 
export, the net gain to Our farmers would 
be relatively greater than the gross gain, 
because the achievement of parity prices 
would not add anything to the cost of 
production. We may, therefore, conserv- 
atively estimate that the net income of 
the average United States farm family 
will go up from $827 to not less than 
$2,000. This, then, Mr. President, is the 
sum and substance of what the full parity 
export plan could do for the United States 
farmer: It would raise his average net 
income from its pre-war level of only 
$827 to not less than $2,000. 

The “abundant life” will then begin to 
leave the realm of rhetoric and enter the 
realm of mathematics. It will’ begin to 
‘jingle in the pockets of the millions 
hitherto ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill-housed. 
Our factory workers will sense it in want 
ads calling for their services, Sixty mil- 
lion jobs can be insured for the worker 
by insuring prosperity for the farmer. 
This the full parity export plan provides 
the means to do. À 

Mr. President, at this point I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks a table showing total gains to each 
State from the seven aforementioned 
crops possible under the full parity ex- 
port plan. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

-as follows: 


Annual gain per State possible from 7 crops under the full parity export plan 
[In millions of dollars} 
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VALUE OF PLAN TO CATTLE AND WOOL PRODUCERS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, imad- 
dition to the farm commodities which I 
have enumerated, of which we usually 
produce a surplus in the United States, 
there are two other great American farm 
products which, due to expanded war 

- production or conditions growing out of 
the war, will vitally need the principles 
of this bill in the post-war era. I refer 
to cattle and wool. We normally do not 
have surplus cattle production in the 
United States; however, this industry 
has shown great expansion in the past 
14 years. With the exceptions of Texas 
and Oklahoma, there were in the South- 
ern States, in 1930, 9,313,000 head of 
cattle. In 1944-in these same States 
there were 13,851,000 head of cattle, or 
an increase in cattle population of 48.7 
percent. In addition, the livestock popu- 
lation in Texas and Oklahoma. in. this 
same period: increased 2,500,000 head. 
Excluding Texas and Oklahoma, there 
are in the South today, Mr. President, 
from Arkansas and Louisiana to Mary- 
land, more cattle than there are in all 
the Western States from Montana- to 
New Mexico to the Pacific. Further- 
more, the hog population of the South 
has increased 70 percent since: 1930. In 
spite of this terrific increase the live- 
stock industry in the South is still im its 
infancy. We have long grazing seasons 
and fertile soil, and within the next few 
years there will be a much greater: in- 


crease in southern livestock production,- 


The American beef consumption, today 
and normally, about. equals domestic 
production, In the post-war era, due to 
our continually expanding production, 
we will become a surplus beef producer. 
This surplus will destroy the price struc- 
ture for meat. It will impoverish the 
cattle producers just as surplus produc- 
tion has impoverished the other surplus 
agricultural producers of the Nation. 
Its effect upon our economy will be 
tragic. A hungry world needs this in- 
creased beef production. The only so- 
lution is to sell the surplus abroad. This 
would enable the cattle producers of 
America to remain prosperous in the 
post-war era. 

Mr. President, take the case of wool. 
On September 1, 1944, our wool surplus 
was 669,000,000 pounds. These wool 
stocks are 231 percent of normal. We 
have on hand today a tremendous sur- 
plus, amounting to 1% years’ domestic 
wool production. When the war is over 
this gigantic wool surplus will glut the 
market and will destroy American wool 
values. There is only one solution, and 
that is to move this wool into export. 
That would protect the American wool 
grower. It would save him from great 
loss. But how can it be exported? Only 
by accepting foreign goods in payment. 
This measure, if enacted into law, would 
permanently solve the problem. 


VALUS OF PLAN TO UNITED STATES SHIPPING 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. President, in addition to the gains 
that would accrue to our farmers di- 
rectly and to American industry indi- 
rectly because of the full parity export 
plan, there would be still another type 
of gain. I refer to the increased in- 
come of United States shippers, once the 
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peacetime agricultural export business 
of this Nation is restored. 

Let me present some figures to show 
the extent of this gain. 

Take cotton: During the 1935-39 base- 
period, our cotton exports averaged 
5,300,000 bales a year. Under the full 
parity export plan they would average 
9,000,000. This gain of 3,700,000 bales 
would be the quivalent of 25,000 cargo 
tons. 

Take wheat: During the 1935-39 base 
period our wheat exports averaged only 
63,000,000 bushels a year, as compared 
to the traditional 200,000,000-bushel ex- 
port total whick would again be possible 
under the full parity export plan. This 
gain, amounting to 137,000,000. bushels, 
would be the equivalent of 3,699,000 
cargo tons. 

Take corn: Our exports of this com- 
modity from 1935 to 1939 averaged: 44,- 
000,000' a year—only 1.3- percent of our 
total production. Under the full parity 
export plan we could readily export 200,- 
000,000 bushels of corn for feed purposes, 
and that would still be only 6 percent of 
our total production: Yet it would mean 
& gain of 3,900,000 cargo tons to the 
United States: shipping industry. 

Without going into so much detail, 
let me summarize the gains to shippers 
that would result from increased export 
of other agricultusal commodities under. 
this plan. 

Restoring the export of pork and pork 
products—which means principally 
lard—to the 1920-25 level would mean 
an increase of 488,000 cargo tons. Gains 
through increased rice export would 
equal 200,000 tons. Gains through in- 
creased tobacco export in peacetime 
would „amount to 33,000 cargo tons. 
Gains from increased exports of fruit, 
other grains, poultry and eggs, dairy 
products, and all other agricultural com- 
modities would aggregate not less than 
1,000,000 cargo tons, making a total of 
10,145,000 cargo tons of additional ex- 
port business for United States shippers. 
When we add a conservatively estimated 
2,000,000 tons of foreign manufactured 
goods imported in exchange for these ex- 
ports, we get a grand total of 12,000,000 
tons of additional shipping for the United 
States shipping industry possible through 
the full parity export plan. 

Mr. President, at a time when we are 
concerned about the post-war employ- 
ment of thousands of young men now 
serving as merchant seamen and the 
post-war disposal of hundreds—yes, 
thousands—of merchant vessels con- 
structed during this war, here is a con- 
structive proposal: First, enact legisla- 
tion to insure a restoration of United 
States export business. That would 
mean the salvage of many of our ships, 
the employment of thousands of mer- 
chant seamen, profits for our shipping 
companies, and prosperity for American 
agriculture and industry. 

FOREIGN DEMANDS FOR AMERICA’S CROP 
SURPLUSES 


Mr. President, it is recognized that a 
10-percent surplus of a crop will depress 
the price of that commodity as much as 
20 percent. The price-depressing effect 
of the surpluses is one of the principal 
reasons which mecessitate export. Nor- 
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mally more thar 50 percent of the cotton 
crop is grown:for the foreign market. 
Aside from cotton, our annual crop sur- 
pluses are relatively small. These sur- 
pluses are large enough to depress prices 
at. home, but not so large but that a 
ready demand exists abroad for all that 
we can produce beyond our domestic 
needs. The tremendous proportion 
which the surplus problem assumed in 
regard to our cotton in past years was 
not, therefore, because of the difficulty 
raised by the surplus on an annual basis, 
but because of the cumulative effect of 
the surplus problem. We permitted sur- 
pluses to pile up year after year, and 
each year we reaped the total price- 
depressing effect of all the surpluses 
which had accumulated throughout the 
years. If we had faced the problem on 
an annual basis and exported each year’s 
surplus as it was produced, our problem 
would have been modest indeed. The 
world always has needed and always will 
need every surplus pound of crop com- 
modities America can produce. In 
peacetime, if this bill is enacted, agri- 
cultural surpluses. produced. in the 
United States will, on the average, total 
two and one-fourth billion dollars in 
value, of which about one billion would 
be cotton and the remainder various 
foods. Two and one-fourth billion dol- 
lars. worth of American surplus food and 
fiber divided annually among 450,000,000 
Europeans comes to only $5.00 per capita. 
per year, or 1% cents per day per capita. 
Could anyone say that Europe does not 
need 114 cents per capita per day of 
America’s cotton and America’s peace- 
time surplus food supply? 

These sums are insignificant; yet, 
these insignificant amounts stand be- 
tween American agriculture and pros- 
peyity. They stand between happiness 
in the United States and peace in Europe. 

Mr, President, this bill would remoye 
from American agriculture the devastat- 
ing hand of bureaucratic control. It 
would prevent the regimentation of the 
farmers of this country. It would, in 
time, remove the necessity for acreage 
restriction, and would create in America 
and abroad an era of bountiful prosper- 
ity. The doctrine of scarcity has failed. 
It means regimentation. It means bu- 
reaucratic control. It means unemploy- 
ment and poverty; and furthermore, it 
means totalitarianism and war. 

These are the fundamental issues at 
stake in the fight to reopen the avenues 
of world trade and create a prosperous 
world, which is necessary for the preser- 
vation of peace. This measure, in my 
judgment, more than any one thing 
would banish poverty from our country. 

Mr. President, if it does not pass and 
the South loses permanently her ex- 
port outlets for cotton, then millions of 
acres of fertile soil will be diverted to 
the production of livestock, grains, and 
dairy products in competion with the 
farmers of other sections of the country. 
Such a trade war would be suicidal to the 
entire economy of our country. A 10- 
percent increase in the production of any 
commodity means a 20-percent decrease 
in the price of that commodity. A 20- 
percent reduction in normal agricultural 
prices would bankrupt the agricultural 
producers of that commodity within the 
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entire United States. This is the great 
stake that all Americans, regardless of 
the section in which they live, have in 
the recapture by the South of her export 
cotton markets. This bill solves the 
question. It solves it with justice to 
every business and to every American. 

INADEQUACY OF RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Mr. President, I have no quarrel with 
the efforts made to reduce trade barriers 
by the reciprocal trade agreement sys- 
tem. This system is a step in the right 
direction, and I shall vyote to continue 
this program. I shall vote to authorize 
the State Department to reduce tariff 
duties more than the 50 percent now au- 
thorized in the act. But let no one be 
so naive as to believe that this program 
will solve the farm problem. Let no one 
be so naive as to believe that this program 
will reopen the now clogged avenues of 
world trade. To be perfectly candid, this 
program has been administered since its 
inception to*benefit American industry 
and not American agriculture. The 
treaties negotiated have largely been 
with South American countries, produc- 
ers of raw materials, the competitors of 
the farmers of America. These treaties 
have largely been negotiated to take in 
competitive farm products to pay for and 
to increase the export markets for in- 
dustrial goods. 

Mr. President, the treaty program has 
failed agriculture, and agriculture needs 
other channels to accomplish what these 
treaties have failed to accomplish. There 
is absolutely no conflict between this 
program and the reciprocal trade 
treaty program. The program em- 
bodied in this bill ean and should work 
hand in hand with the reciprocal treaty 
system. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, the soil of America is 
fertile. Our farmers are intelligent. 
They have built the greatest agricultural 
empire in the history of the world. In 
creating this empire they have sur- 
mounted the greatest hardships and the 
greatest obstacles which ever confronted 
any people. The present protective tar- 
iff is the greatest discrimination ever 
fastened upon any people, anywhere. It 
has cost the farmers of America billions 
of dollars. By depriving them of their 
export markets and causing surpluses to 
pile up, and by artificially increasing the 
prices of the things the farmers must 
buy, it has lowered the standard of liv- 
ing and impoverished the man who tills 
the soil for his livelihood. It has def 
prived the farmer of the fruits of his 
labor. It has done this to benefit a few 
industries on the Atlantic seaboard. By 
this blind greed they have impoverished 
the country, caused mass unemployment, 
human suffering, and pushed the world 
into the abyss of war. Like Samson, they 
have pulled down upon themselves the 
pillars of the temple. It is my candid 
judgment, Mr. President, that the tariff 
has impoverished 100 men for every 1 
that it has enriched. It is time that 
these discriminations cease. The sons of 
the millions who depend upon agricul- 
ture for their livelihood are fighting this 
war for human liberty. They are fight- 
ing it for economic freedom. They are 
fighting it to make America free, happy, 
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and prosperous. Mr. President, they are 
not fighting to perpetuate a system 
which has held their fathers and their 
fathers’ fathers in economic bondage to 
the great tariff barons of the country. 
Our protective tariff system is the 
greatest discrimination of the modern 
age. It is time for all Americans to be 
placed upon the same plane of economic 
equality before the law. It is time for 
all Americans to have equal opportunity 
to enjoy the fruits of their labor. This 
measure would remove the tariff dis- 
crimination. It would safeguard the pri- 
vate enterprise system in America. It 
would make America strong and free. It 
would remove permanently the regimen- 
tation and bureaucratic control of agri- 
culture. With it our expanding, job- 
giving, agricultural production would be- 
come a blessing instead of a tragedy. It 
would herald in the post-war world the 
greatest era of prosperity for all men, 
whether in farm or factory, that we have 
ever seen in America, and it would per- 
mit the bounties of American production 
to move to the hungry and the naked of 
the earth. It would reopen the channels 
of world trade. It would insure the suc- 
cess of Dumbarton Oaks. It would mean 
peace and prosperity throughout the 
earth, 


ABSENTEEISM IN THE SENATE 


Mr. BARKLEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. WILEY and Mr. WHERRY ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hatcu in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Kentucky yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin if he wishes to make a 
brief statement. 

Mr. WILEY. I wish to make a few 
remarks in relation to the treaty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was about to move 
that the Senate go into executive session. 

Mr. WILEY. I realize that, but I did 
not think that what I was about to say 
would make any difference, in view of 
the fact that a conference is apparently 
now being held between members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On behalf of the Sen- 
ator from Texas I wish to offer a reso- 
lution of ratification, together with a 
reservation which the Senator has pre- 
pared, both of which are subject, as we 
understand, to any modification which 
may be agreed to by interested Senators. 

Mr.WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

. Mr. WHERRY. I should like to con- 
sume only 5 minutes of the Senate’s 
time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I had been recog- 
nized by the Chair, and I was about to 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the distinguished 
majority leader grant me approximately 
5 minutes? 

Mr. BARKLEY, I will withhold my 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, yester- 
day the distinguished majority leader 
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made an observation with reference to 
absenteeism in the Senate. I know that 
the observation was directed in part to 
the fact that the names of Senators ap- 
pear on the quorum call when, in some , 
cases, the Senators are not actually pres- 

ent. Moreover, the distinguished major- 

ity leader, as well as the distinguished 

senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, LA 

FOoLuetTE], objected because so few Sena- 

tors were present on the floor of the 

Senate. I joined with the statement cf 

the distinguished majority leader, and 

stated that I wished to cooperate with 

him in securing the presence of Senators 

in the Chamber whenever it is possible for 

them to be present. 

When the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin rose he very dramatically and 
truthfully made the statement which 
is found on page 3247 of the RECORD, 
namely, that at one time only six Sena- 
tors were present in the Chamber, and 
he wondered what kind of an impression 
the servicemen in the galleries would 
carry home with them relative to this 
branch of the legislative arm of their 
Government. I think the statement was 
timely and honestly made. 

While I wish to cooperate in every 
way with the suggestion of the Senator 
from Wisconsin and that of the distin- 
guished majority leader, I feel that it 
should be stated that yesterday after- 
noon there were 3 quorum calls. On 
the first 2 calls 82 Senators were marked 
“present.” The criticism was. made 
that many of them were not. actually ' 
present, and, of course, I think that 
criticism was absolutely justified; but I 
have checked the committee meetings 
which were held yesterday afternoon, 
and I say for the benefit of the Senate, 
and particularly of the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin, because he is 
chairman of a committee which is at- 
tempting to streamline Congress, or 
rather make suggestions to takë care of 
committee work, that I think more com- 
mittee meetings were held yesterday 
than have been held in many days in 
the United States Senate. Special com- 
mittees were holding sessions, such as the 
Light Metals Committee, the Small Busi- 
ness Committee, the committee holding 
meat hearings, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, which had a subcommittee meet- 
ing, and the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. There were committee meetings in 
committee rooms continuously yesterday 
afternoon. While I absolutely agree that 
there must be cooperation in the effort 
to have the Members of the Senate re- 
main on the floor, yet on the roll call 
which preceded the first vote yesterday 
afternoon 79 Senators answered to their 
names. On a yea-and-nay vote a Sen- 
ator must be present in order to vote 
when the roll is called. There were 78 
Senators in the Senate Chamber plus 
1 Senator who had a pair, which made 
79 Senators present, 78 voting. 

The distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin suggested that Senators should 
at least be within the precincts of Capitol 
Hill so as to be available on a roll call. 
I desire to point out—and not from a 
partisan angle at all, for I am including 
all the Senators who were present—out 
of a possible 40 Republican senatorial 
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votes, 36 were recorded. The distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Tuomas], as we all know, is quite ill at 
his home; the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] is 
having a medical check-up in his own 
State; the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] was called home because of 
personal business to which it was abso- 
lutely necessary that he attend; and the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] 
had to return to North Dakota in order 
to make arrangements to move to Wash- 
ington to fill his place here in the Sen- 
ate. So 36 votes of Republican Senators 
out of a possible 40 were recorded, and 
2 were ill and 2 others were away from 
the Senate because of urgent business. 
rty-four Democratic Senators out of 
a possible 56 voted yesterday on the first 
yea-and-nay vote. I am not here to say 
why the other Democratic Senators did 
not vote; I am not making any charge 
or saying anything in a partisan way. 
What I am bringing to the attention of 
the Senate is that 78 Senators voted yes- 
terday on the first yea-and-nay vote and 
15 voted on the second yea-and-nay vote. 
When we consider the number of com- 
mittee meetings that were being held yes- 
` terday, which required Senators to leave 
the floor of the Senate—and I am not in 
any way attempting to detract from the 
constructive argument made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin or 
that made by the majority leader—the 
fact that there were available within the 
precincts of the Capitol Hill 78 Sena- 
tors, in fact 79 Senators, because 78 voted 
and 1 was paired, in my opinion, con- 
stitutes a very good showing; indeed, if 
Senators will go back over the RECORD, 
they will find that it compares favorably 
with the average Recorp vote in the 
United States Senate. 

I think we should not call it absentee- 
ism and have the public interpret it to 
mean that Senators leave the Senate and 
are not about their business. Senators 
were here; they were available on the 
roll call, and 78 Senators voted, and 1 
was paired, making 79. I am proud of 
that fact, 

I want the majority leader to know 
that we want to cooperate with him. I 
have done my best in the capacity in 
which I am serving on this side of the 
aisle to secure the attendance of Sena- 
tors on the floor of the Senate. If we 
go back over the votes for past weeks 
or months, it will be found that the votes 
ran about as the vote ran yesterday, and 
that being so, the impression should not 
be created in the minds of the people of 
the United States that Senators generally 
are not interested in the work of the 
Senate, and that there were only eight 
Senators on the Senate floor yesterday, 
for they were within the precincts of the 
Capitol Building, and were here subject 
to call. Iam certainly proud of the fact 
that 36 Repyblican Senators of a total 
of 40 voted twice yesterday afternoon. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think we might as 

well go into executive session now, and 


I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hatcu in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nom- 
inations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
unfinished business automatically is the 


treaty with Mexico. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
treaty with Mexico is the unfinished bus- 
iness. 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO THE 
UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF CER- 
TAIN RIVERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the treaty (Executive A; 78th Cong., 2d 
sess.), between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 
relating to the utilization of the waters 
of certain rivers, and a protocol (Execu- 
tive H, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) supplemen- 
tary to the treaty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, by 
instruction of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations I present. the resolution of rati- 
fication to which are appended a number 
of reservations as a part of the resolu- 
tion of ratification itself. These reserva- 
tions have been suggested in order to try 
to meet some of the objections of certain 
Senators. I ask that the clerk read the 
resolution of ratification and the reserva- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the resolution of ratifica- 
tion and the reservations. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 


“ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 


vise and consent to the ratification of Execu- 
tive A, Seventy-eighth Congress, second ses- 
sion, a treaty between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 
signed at Washington on February 3, 1944, 
relating to the utilization of the waters of 
the Colorado and Tijuana Rivers and of the 
Rio Grande from Fort Quitman, Tex., to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and Executive H, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session, a protocol, 
signed at Washington on November 14, 1944, 
supplementary to the treaty, subject to the 
following understandings: 

(a) That no commitment for works to be 
built by the United States in whole or in 
part at its expense, or for expenditures by 
the United States, other than those specifi- 
cally provided for in the treaty, shall be made 
by the Secretary of State of the United States, 
the Commissioner of the United States Sec- 
tion of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, the United States section 
of said Commission, or any other officer or 
employee of the United States, without prior 
approval by the legislative branch of the 
Government. It is understood that the works 
to be built by the United States, in whole or 
in part at its expense, and the expenditures 
by the United States, which are specifically 
provided for in the treaty, are as follows: 

1, The joint construction of the three stor- 
age and fiood-control dams on the Rio Grande 
below Fort Quitman, Tex., mentioned in 
article 5 of the treaty. 
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2. Phe dams and other joint works re- 
quired for the diversion of the flow of the 
Rio Grande mentioned in subparagraph II of 
article 5 of the treaty, it being understood 
that the commitment of the United States to 
make expenditures under this subparagraph 
is limited to its share of the cost of one dam 
and works appurtenant thereto. 

3. Stream-gaging stations which may be re- 


. quired under the provisions of section (j) 


of article 9 of the treaty and of subpara- 
graph (d) of article 12 of the treaty. 

4. The Davis Dam and Reservoir mentioned 
in subparagraph (b) of article 12 of the 
treaty. 

5. The joint flood-control investigations, 
preparation of plans, and reports on the Rio 
Grande below Fort Quitman required by the 
provisions of article 6 of the treaty. 

6. The joint flood-control investigations, 
preparations of plans, and reports on the 
lower Colorado River between the Imperial 
Dam and the Gulf of California required by 
article 13 of the treaty. 

7. The joint investigations, preparation of 
plans, and reports on the establishment of 
hydroelectric plants at the international 
dams on the Rio Grande bely Fort Quit- 
man provided for by article 7 of the treaty. 

8. The studies, investigations, preparation 
of plans, recommendations, reports, and other 
matters dealing with the Tijuana River sys- 
tem provided for by the first paragraph (in- 
cluding the numbered subparagraphs) of 
article 16 of the treaty. 

(b) Nothing contained in the treaty or 
protecol shall be construed as rendering in- 
applicable statutory or constitutional con- 
trols and processes, insofar as they affect per- 
sons and property in the territorial limits 
of the United States, to the administrative 
powers and functions of the Secretary of 
State of the United States, the Commissioner 
of the United States section of the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission, the 
United States section of said Commission, or 
any other officer or employee of the United 
States. 

(c) That nothing contained in the treaty 
or protocol shall be construed as authorizing 
the Secretary of State of the United States, 
the Commissioner of the United States Sec- 
tion of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission, or the United States Section of 
said Commission, to interfere with the do- 
mestic administration within the United 
States of the appropriation, distribution, or 
use of water: Provided, however, That noth- 
ing herein contained shall be construed as 
in any way impairing the obligations of the 
United States of America to the United Mexi- 
can States under the treaty and the protocol. 

(d) That “international dam or reservoir” 
means a dam or reservoir built across the 
common boundary between the two countries. 

(e) That the words “international plants,” 
appearing in article 19, mean only hydroelec- 
tric generating plants in connection with 
dams built across the common boundary be- 
tween the two countries. 

(t) That the words “electric current,” ap- 
pearing in article 19, mean hydroelectric 
power generated at an international plant. 

(g) That by the use of the words “The 
jurisdiction of the Commission shall extend 
to the limitrophe parts of the Rio Grande 
(Rio Bravo) and the Colorado River, to the 
land boundary between the two countries, 
and to works located upon their common 
boundary * * *” in the first sentence of 
the fifth paragraph of article 2; is meant: 
“The jurisdiction of the Commission shall 
extend and be limited to the limitrophe parts 
of the Rio Grande (Rio Bravo) and the 
Colorado River, to the land boundary be- 
tween the two countries, and to works lo- 
cated upon their common boundary * * +» 

(b) The word “agreements” whenever used 
in subparagraphs (a), (¢); and (d) of article 
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24 of the treaty shall refer only to agreements 
entered into pursuant to and subject to the 
provisions ‘and limitations of treaties in force 
between the United States of America and 
the United Mexican States. 

(i) The word “disputes” in the second 
paragraph of article 2 shall have reference 
only to disputes between the Governments of 
the United States of America and the United 
Mexican States. 

(j) That the quantities of 1,500,000 acre- 
feet and 1,700,000 acre-feet of water referred 
to in subparagraph (b) of article 10, and in 
paragraph E of article 15, of the treaty, in- 
clude, and are not in addition to, the quan- 
tity of 1,500,000 acre-feet of water, the de- 
livery of which is guaranteed under subpara- 
graph (a) of article.10. 

(Kk) The United States recognizes a duty 
to require that the protective structures to 
be constructed under article 12, paragraph 
(a), of this treaty, are so constructed, oper- 
ated, and maintained as to adequately pre- 
vent damage to property and lands within 
the United States from the construction and 
operation of the diversion structure referred 
to in said paragraph. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I do not 
think these reservations should be 
adopted at this time, if that is what the 
proposal is. I think we should have an 
opportunity toexamine them. Once they 
are adopted, I do not suppose they would 
be subject to amendment, would they? 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER. After 
they were adopted, they would not be 
open to amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Texas is not insisting on their immedi- 

‘ate adoption. They were merely pre- 
sented. 

Mr. TAFT. Apparently the vote was 
about to be taken. 

- The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio has the floor. Senators 
desiring reeognition will address the 
Chair. 

Mr, TAFT. I-yield to the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have said what I 
desired to say. 

Mr. TAFT. My only suggestion is that 
there be an agreement that the reserva- 
tions not be voted on until tomorrow. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I suppose we could 
very profitably, or unprofitably, employ 
the time. If any Senator desires to speak 
on the reservations this afternoon, I shall 
not insist on a vote. 

Mr. TAFT. Perhaps the Senator would 
explain the reservations, and state why 
they are necessary to the treaty, which 
I had thought was already perfect. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Some of us think it 
is perfect, but other Senators fear that 
in some instances the language of the 
treaty confers powers which its propo- 
nents do not believe it does confer. 
Without in any way changing the treaty, 
we propose to add these interpretative 
reservations, saying that “so and so,” ac- 
cording to our view, means “so and so,” 
with the hope of satisfying Senators who 
have complained particularly about the 
language. I do not wish to take up the 
time of the Senate, unless the Senate de- 
sires that I explain the reservations. 
They are self-explanatory, but I can ex- 
plain them briefly. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, was it the 
Senator’s thought that these reserva- 
tions, which had committee approval, 
were to be considered en bloc? 
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Mr. CONNALLY. No; they are subject 
to amendment seriatim. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They are offered en 
bloc as a part of the resolution of ratifi- 
cation, but each is separate, constitut- 
ing a separate paragraph. Of course any 
one of them is subject to amendment 
from the floor by any Senator who has 
an amendment to offer. 

Mr. WHITE. That prompts me to re- 
peat my inquiry. The Senator from 
Kentucky says they are offered en bloc. 
I am wondering—it is not an objection 
I am voicing—whether it was the pur- 
pose to act on them, en bloc, or to con- 
sider them separately. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, each of 
the reservations was originally offered 
as a separate reservation. The commit- 
tee took them all into consideration and 
authorized that they be offered together 
as a part of the original resolution of 
ratification. But each one of them is 
subject to separate action by the Senate, 
if the Senate wishes to take them up 
seriatim, from (a) to (k) and act on 
them separately. The reservations are 
just like paragraphs in a bill, subject to 
amendment, if any Senator wishes to 
have that done. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
thoroughly agree with the Senator from 
Kentucky. We felt, however, that since 
we were offering them as a part of the 
resolution of ratification, it would be 
better for Senators to have them all in 
one place, all with the treaty proposed. 
If any Senator objects to anything in one 
of the reservations, he may offer an 
amendment, or may offer a reservation 
independent of these reservations. 

Mr. WHITE. I did not intend to offer 
any objection to their consideration en 
bloc. I understand they have been ap- 
proved by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, and are here with that approval. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. WHITE. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I am perfectly willing to have 
them all adopted en bloc. I merely 
wanted to know what the procedure was 
to be. 

Mr. CONNALLY. They are subject to 
amendment, like any other proposal. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 


"the Senator yield? 


Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr..MURDOCK. I wish to make a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

-The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. My.inquiry is wheth- 
er amendments may be offered to the 
reservations? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Amendments 
may be offered to the reservations just 
the same as amendments are offered to 
bills. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If I may, I should 
like to ask the distinguished chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee a ques- 
tion? We have just completed a hearing 
before a subcommittee appointed by the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee this morning. At that hearing I 
presented a reservation which was print- 
ed and is now on the table. I thought 
the understanding was that at least we 
would have some word from the subcom- 
mittee as to its attitude on the reserva- 
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tions which were presented to it before 
we proceeded with action on the reser- 
vations of the committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the 
Senator that there is no agreement about 
waiting. I would agree that we proceed 
to submit the reservations, and then in 
the course of their consideration, if we 
see fit to change them, after conference 
with any Member of the Senate, we will 
offer amendment to the reservation to 
that effect. I did not understand that 
there was any agreement that we would 
postpone action in the Senate awaiting 
the action of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, because 
that would be a useless waste of time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, would 
the distinguished Senator object to a 
recess of 1 hour until we could ascertain 
what action the subcommittee is going 
to take? It is not my desire to occupy 
the time of the Senate by a long discus- 
sion of my reservation, and I am inclined 
to the belief that the subcommittee 
might agree with me. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have no objection 
to an hour’s recess to meet the views of 
the Senator from California [Mr. Dow- 
NEY] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Murdock]; but. I doubt if Senators will 
i actien in the subcommittee within an 

our. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I was 
about to suggest that the Senate stand 
in recess, in executive session, until 3:30 
p.m., which is a little more than an hour. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Why not make it 4 
o’clock? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The trouble about re- 
cessing until 4 o’clock is that when we 
have reached 4 o'clock every one will 
want to quit and go home. There will 
be many excuses at 4 o’clock for not re- 
maining. If we are going to recess I 
think we might try our hand at it until 
3:30. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I should like to say 
that in my opinion what happened this 
morning in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has saved probably days of debate 
in the Senate. I doubt that the sub- 
committee can act on all the reservations 
that will be submitted to it by 3:30 this 
afternoon. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it was 
not my understanding that there was 
any serious disagreement over some of 
the reservations which the committee 
adopted and on which the members 
agreed. There were two or three out of 
six or eight as to which some question 
was raised. I do not know what the sub- 
committee will do, because it had full 
jurisdiction to modify any of the reser- 
vations which were agreed upon if Sena- 
tors had any suggestions to offer. But 
it was not my understanding that all of 
them would necessarily be subject to 
modification. So far as I am concerned, 
and I am sure the Senator from Texas 
agrees, in order to accommodate the Sen- 
ators in any reasonable way that will 
bring about an accord and also save as 
much time as possible, I have no personal 
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objection to the Senate taking a recess 
until 4 o’clock. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the Senator will 
further yield, I will say that the only 
reason I am asking for so much time is 
to save the Senate from probably a 
lengthy discussion on my part. I want to 
avoid that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I mod- 
ify my request and ask that the Senate 
now stand in recess until 4 o’clock p. m. 
today. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I want to comment 
on the suggestion made by the able ma- 
jority leader that when 4 o'clock arrives 
Senators might want to go home. The 
truth is that at 4 o’clock we might want 
to go to our offices and sign a couple of 
hundred pieces of mail and meet 16 or 
20 constituents who desire to see us. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, my 
expression about going home was a fig- 
ure of speech. Of course, I would not 
hold any Senator literally to that inter- 
pretation. But if we were to recess 
until 4 o’clock we all know how difficult 
it would be to get Senators back in the 
Senate Chamber. Senators would then 
already be at their offices dictating and 
signing mail and conferring with con- 
stituents. It is difficult to resume at 4 
o’clock. But in order that we may try 
it and give Senators ample time to nego- 
tiate and look over what the subcommit- 
tee may have to offer, I renew my re- 
quest that the Senate stand in recess 
until 4 o’clock. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator reserve his request for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. It has been reported 
about the Chamber that a number of res- 
ervations are to be offered by individual 
Senators which would not have the 
status of committee reservations. Does 
the distinguished majority leader have 
any information in respect to that 
matter? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have just been 
handed a group of reservations, contain- 
ing some which are presumably to be of- 
fered from the floor and are not included 
in the reservations which were consid- 
ered this morning by the committee. I 
have no way of knowing whether they 
will be offered from the floor. It may be 
that if we cover a large territory of dis- 
agreement or misunderstanding in re- 
gard to the treaty in the reservations 
which have been offered and sponsored 
by the committee, we may obviate the 
necessity of having amendments offered, 
at least to some extent, from the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. TAFT. If these reservations are 
adopted at this time, are they adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole, and are 
they open to reconsideration when the 
treaty is in the Senate itself? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senate is not in 
Committee of the Whole now. It is in 
the Senate itself, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The stage of 
the Committee of the Whole has been 
passed, and the proceeding now is in the 
Senate itself. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The treaty was re- 
ported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, and it was announced that amend- 
ments to the text of the treaty would 
not be in order. 5 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, then I think 
there ought to be an agreement that 
these reservations should not be voted on 
today. Frankly, if they are to be voted 
on today I shall vote against the treaty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We are not urging a 
vote on the reservations today. 

Mr. TAFT. That is the important 
thing. I do not see why the discussion 
cannot proceed, but I am only concerned 
that we shall have sufficient time to ex- 
amine the reservations. They are very 
complicated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree with the 
Senator that the discussion might pro- 
ceed; but we are not urging that the 
Senate vote on the reservations today. 
We are trying to give the Senators who 
propose to confer about the matter time 
to see what they can do by way of get- 
ting together, and I propose that the 
Senate recess until 4 o’clock, but if any 
Senator present wants to speak, either on 
the treaty or on any other subject, I as- 
sure him that there will be one auditor 
present. 


RECESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky that the Senate take a 
recess until 4 o’clock p. m.? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes, Mr, 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from California objects. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator objects 
toʻa recess being taken until 4 o'clock? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes. I 
think it is outrageous. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is a motion in order 
that the Senate recess until 4 o'clock? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; it is in 
order for the Senator to make such a 
motion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Wait 
a moment. Why does the Senator want 
to recess until 4 o’clock? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The question of re- 
cessing was suggested to me by the Sena- 
tor’s colleague the junior Senator from 
California [Mr, Downey] and the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Murpocx], in order 
that the subcommittee which was ap- 
pointed this morning to go into this 
matter further with Senators interested 
might have an opportunity to report to 
the Senate. That-is all there is to it. 

Mr, JOHNSON of California. I have 
been sitting in committee since 10 o’clock 
this morning, and I now object to being 
dragooned into staying here after 4 
o’clock this afternoon. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me say to the 
Senator from California, Mr. President, 
that nobody is attempting to dragoon 
him or any other Senator. 3 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. What is 
the Senator attempting to do? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am attempting to 
have a recess of the Senate at the sug- 
gestion of the Senator’s own colleague, 
until 4 o’clock, so we could see what 
might come out of the conference. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I think 
the Senator is mistaken with respect to 
my colleague. ` 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think I am, 
Mr. President. 

I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 4 o’clock today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until 4 o’clock p. m. 

On the expiration of the recess the 
Senate reassembled, and the Vice Presi- 
dent resumed the chair, . 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, and during the roll call the fol- 
lowing occurred: 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, may I 
at this stage withdraw the request for a 
quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Kentucky? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have just received 
word from the senior Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. GEORGE], chairman of the sub- 
committee which is working on the mat- 
ter of the treaty and the reservations in 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, that 
the subcommittee is making progress, 
and he requests that the Senate recess 
until tomorrow. I think his suggestion 
should be complied with. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that there be printed and 
lie on the table a reservation to the pend- 
ing treaty which I may submit at a tater 
date. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the reservation will be received 
and printed, and will lie on the table, 


CONSIDERATION OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Senate consider the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Public Health Service. . 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Public Health Service nom- 
inations be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Public Health Service nom- 
inations are confirmed en bloc. 


THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Army nominations be con- 
firmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Army nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be immediately 
notified of all confirmations of today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith, 


SATURDAY SESSION 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, we 
have been in recess for a considerable 
portion of the day out of deference to 
certain Senators who are endeavoring to 
work out an agreement for the early dis- 
position of the treaty and the reserva- 
tions, I do not know what the disposi- 
tion of the leadership would be, but I 
wish to suggest that personally I very 
much hope that the Senate will have a 
session Saturday, beginning at 11 o’clock 
a. m. and continuing as long as we can 
transact any business. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am 
sympathetic with the request. I realize 
the urgency of the Senator's situation in 
regard to the treaty and an important 
conference which is to be held at San 
Francisco, as we all know. 

Mr. WHITE. I take it, however, that 
the Senator from Texas would not insist 
on the Saturday session if we disposed of 
the treaty before that time. 

Mr, CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Maine has a very penetrating intellect. 
[Laughter.] 

RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 11 o’clock a. m. 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the Senate, 
in executive session, took a recess until 
tomorrow, Thursday, April 12, 1945, at 
11 o’clock. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 11 (legislative day of March 
16), 1945: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Alfred Schindler, of Missouri, to be Under 
Secretary of Commerce. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
TO BE COLONEL WITH RANK FROM MARCH 1, 1945 

Lt, Col. Barrington Lockhart Flanigen, 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary colonel). 
TO BE COLONEL WITH RANK FROM MARCH 12, 1945 

Lt. Col. Otto Frederick Lange, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

TO BE COLONELS WITH RANK FROM APRIL 1, 1945 

Lt. Col. Harlan Leslie Mumma, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Alexander Mathias Weyand, In- 
fantry (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. James. Ellis Slack, Cavalry (tempo- 
rary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Marvin Boyle, 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Harold Preston Kayser, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 

Lt. Col. Paul Vincent Kellogg, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from August 
18, 1940. 


Field Artillery 


TO AIR CORPS 
Capt. Richards Montgomery Bristol, In- 
fantry (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1940. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 11 (legislative day of 
March 16), 1945: 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR CORPS 


Willard H. Wright to be senior scientist, 
effective date of oath of office. 

Dean A. Clark to be surgeon, effective date 
of oath of office. 

Maurice Le Bosquet, Jr., to be sanitary 
engineer, effective date of oath of office. 


IN THE ARMY 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


To be lieutenant generals 


Hoyt Sanford Vandenberg 
Harold Lee George 
John Kenneth Cannon 


To be major generals 


Benjamin Wiley Chidlaw 
Clift Andrus 

Charles Bertody Stone 3d 
Isaac Davis White 

Frank August Heileman 
Hobart Raymond Gay 
Walter Francis Kraus 
Charles Andrew Willoughby 
Albert Cowper Smith 
Clark Louis Ruffner 
Harold Whittle Blakeley. 
Donald Wilson 

William Frishe Dean 
Carter Bowle Magruder 
Lewis Andrew Pick 
James Allen Lester 

Paul Bernard Wurtsmith 
James Edward Moore 
Howard McMath Turner 
Floyd Layinius Parks 
William Curtis Chase 
Francis Henry Lanahan, Jr. 
Frank Lewis Culin, Jr. 


To be brigadier generals 


Joseph Merit Tully 
Homer Watson Kiefer 
Morris Robert Nelson 
William Lee Hart 

John Harrison Stokes, Jr. 
Thomas Benton McDonald 
Ray Lawrence Burnell 
John Murphy Willems 
Andrew Christian Tychsen 
Wentworth Goss 

Charles Edward Dissinger 
Mark McClure 

James Wellington Younger 
John Maurice Weikert 
Frederic William Boye 
Richard Clare Partridge 
William Claude McMahon 
Charles Lanier Dasher, Jr. 
Patrick Henry Timothy 
Ivan Lonsdaie Farman 
Edward Thomas Williams 
Sidney Rae Hinds 
William Ludlow Ritchie 
Robert Leroy Dulaney 
Elliott Raymond Thorpe 
Charles Joseph Barrett 
Thomas Dreux Hurley 
William Edmund Waters 
Milton Abram Hill 

Paul DeWitt Adams 

John William Middleton 
George Bryan Conrad 
Henry Ray McKenzie 
Alfred Rockwood Maxwell 
Bertram Francis Hayford 
David William Hutchison 
Richard Ulysses Nicholas 
Joseph Stubbs Robinson 
James Franklin Powell 
Ira Platt Swift 

Emerick Kutschko 

George Russell Callender 
Lemuel Mathewson 
Robert Homer Soule 
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Charles Herbert Karlstad 
Luther Deck Miller 
James Leo Dalton 2d 
Lloyd Henry Gibbons 
‘John Clarence Gordon 
John Harry Stadler, Jr. 
Butler Buchanan Miltonberger 
Isidor Schwaner Ravdin 
Maurice Milton Beach 
Samuel Morgan Thomas 
Donald Clinton Swatland 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, APRIL 12, 1945 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met in executive session at 
il o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

The Reverend John Falconer Fraser, 
D. D., pastor, National Baptist Memorial 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the 
following prayer: 


O Thou who art above all govern- 
ments, eternal in Thy majesty and higher 
than all principalities and powers, we 
come to Thee to invoke Thy blessing 
upon this gathering. We would join our 
voices with the voices of angels and the 
redeemed hosts of the Lord, ascribing 
majesty and honor and glory to Thy holy 
name. We have no moral right to enter 
into the presence of Thy holiness, and 
we can only base our plea upon the 
merits of One in whom was found no 
stain of sin and who was for guilty 
sinners slain. 

We would ask Thy blessing upon the 
President of the United States and all 
who are related to him in the affairs of 
Government. We would ask Thy bless- 
ing upon every assembly making laws for 
the various States. We would pray Thy 
blessing upon both Houses of Congress. 
Bless, we pray Thee, the body that is 
here, the body set apart to deliberate 
and determine such measures as will 
make for the benefit of our country and 
for the good of mankind. We would 
pray before Thee for the appointed offi- 
cers in the fighting forces of our country 
and all who serve under their command. 
We would ask Thy greatest blessings to 
be upon the thousands who are yet pris- 
oners of war, and pray that the day of 
their deliverance may be at hand. 

We thank Thee for the promise of 
victory so near, victory in a war we are 
compelled to fight because it is the only 
road to peace. We would pray Thy 
blessing upon all conferences and as- 
semblies looking toward post-war meas- 
ures that will make for the uplift of the 
nations and for the understanding of 
various races and nationalities of people, 
and for the securing of peace on earth 
and good will among men. 

Now we come asking Thy special bless- 
ing, O Lord our God, upon the thousands 
of homes receiving sad messages from 
abroad. Give the consolation and the 
comfort and the ministry of Thy divine 
spirit in every house of mourning. Grant 
that our Nation and our world may be 
established in righteousness as we look 
forward to that happy day when He 
shall come whose right is to reign, and 
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He shall reign forever and eyer over all 
the kingdoms of mankind and men shall 
come to know God from the least unto 
the greatest, when every knee shall bow 
and every tongue confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord to the glory of God the 
Father. This we ask in and through that 
name that is above every name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 


The Chief Clerk read the following 
letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1945. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, a Senator 
from the. State of Kentucky, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence, 
KENNETH MCEKELLAR, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BARKLEY thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of the 
calendar day Wednesday, April 11, will 
be dispensed with, and the Journal will 
stand approved. 


EUROPEAN INFLUENCES IN THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to an 
article written from Cuba by R. Hart 
Phillips and carried in the March 27, 
1945, issue of the New York Times. I 
draw the attention of the Senate to this 
article for several reasons, all of which 
appear to me to be both pertinent and 
timely. 

In the first place, the article makes 
plain the fact that another power, a 
European power, is extending its influ- 
ence in the Western Hemisphere, ap- 
parently with the idea of indoctrinating 
the citizens of a neighboring country 
with ideas of government divergent from 
ours. 

In the second place, the article makes 
plain the fact that that European power, 
namely Russia, is an ally of ours in war, 
and supposedly is engaged in an all-out 
war against our mutuai enemy, and to 
that nation we have extended vast ma- 
terial aid through our lease-lend policy, 
but yet that power still has resources 
enough to pour large sums of money and 
to send a disproportionately large num- 
ber of diplomats to Cuba. 

In the third place, this article raises 
the important question: In so acting, 
is not Russia violating the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the Monroe Doctrine, so 
recently affirmed in a pan-American 
agreement? 

Mr, President, our memory is short 
indeed if we cannot recall that only a 

* few short months agc—in 1940, 1941, and 
1942—the newspapers and magazines of 
this Nation were filled with facts con- 
cerning the huge fifth column built up 
in Latin America by a European nation 
that became our enemy—Germany. 

Yet another growing European power— 
Russia—is building up strong mate- 
rial, trade, and spiritual ties in Latin 
America, and there are few articles con- 
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cerning it in our magazines and news- 
papers. This lone article is like a beacon 
shining in the news darkness. Why are 
not more articles written about this sub- 
ject so as to give the people of this coun- 
try an idea of the new force that is mov- 
ing into the Western Hemisphere? 

I do not challenge Russia’s right to ex- 
tend her influence here, if our Depart- 
ment of State does not challenge that 
right; but I challenge the wisdom of any 
European nation becoming strong enough 
to make or break governments in Cuba, 
or anywhere in Latin America; and I 
think that Senators and the people 
should be fully warned of what is hap- 
pening. 

It is a matter of common knowledge, as 
Mr. Phillips hints in his article, that to- 
day Mexico is a hotbed of communism. 
It is further generally known that other 
smaller Latin American nations are going 
in more and more for radical govern- 
ments. It would appear that our good- 
neighbor policy, costly as it has been in 
recent years, has made few friends for 
our form of government. 

Soon our representatives will go into 
conference with representatives of other 
nations to set up an instrumentality ded- 
icated to the preservation of peace in the 
world, through better understanding 
among the nations of the earth. We 
must be frank in stating our position 
with respect to our future intentions if 
the plan desired becomes of lasting force. 
Have we not the right at this time to ex- 
pect other nations, especially our major 
allies, to be equally frank in revealing 
their intentions toward us? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks this 
enlightening article by R. Hart Phillips, 
sent from Habana, Cuba, March 26 to 
the New York Times and headed “Com- 
munist drive centering on Cuba.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMUNIST DRIVE CENTERING ON CuBA—SOVIET 
Pours IN PROPAGANDA IN BID For INFLUENCE 
AS GRAU AND LABOR Give SUPPORT 

(By R. Hart Phillips) 

Havana, March 26.—Russia’s bid for in- 
fluence in Latin America has made Cuba one 
of the focal points of Communist propa- 
ganda in the western hemisphere, Like the 
other United: Nations, the Soviet Union is 
pouring a steady stream of propaganda into 
the Latin-American countries, but unlike 
her allies, who confine themselves largely to 
publicizing their war aims and efforts, Rus- 
sia’s purpose is to weld the masses into a 
solid bloc of opinion that can be utilized by 
her in future. 

The United States, Great Britain, and the 
U. S+S. R. are the nations carrying on the 
largest campaigns among our southern 
neighbors today, but there is no doubt that 
of the three, the Soviet propaganda is the 
greatest in volume, the most attractive, the 
most appealing from a psychological view- 
point, and the most effective. 

The Latin-Americans are in the process of 
being educated in communism and they are 
willing students. They are being shown the 
decadence of the capitalist system, the ways 
it can be combated, the tremendous ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the working class in 
Russla as compared with other countries, the 
power of the proletariat, 


` that country a close race. 
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STRONG GOVERNMENT SUPPORT 


They also are being taught to consider 
Russia as the most powerful and progressive 
nation of the world and to look to her for 
guidance. By radio and newspapers, by mag- 
azines, pamphlets, books, lectures, art ex- 
hibits, and personal missionary work, by 
every conceivable means, the future opinion 
of Latin America is being shaped in the 
communistic mold. 

While it is conceded that Mexico is the No. 
1 center of Soviet activities, Cuba is running 
In no other na- 
tion of the Americas has the Communist 
Party received the government support given 
it in Cuba, both by the Batista regime and 
the present Grau administration. In no 
other country do the Communists exercise 
such complete contrel over labor, or have at 
their disposal: such excellent propaganda 
media as in Cuba. 

These media include a powerful radio sta- 
tion with the only international channel 
assigned to the island, an excellent news- 
paper, daily direct cable service that fur- 
nishes news hot from the Moscow press, not 
only to the Communist organ, but to,many 
other newspapers—free of charge; an organ- 
ization which extends down into the small- 
est village of the island; publishing facili- 
ties for books, pamphlets, and other litera- 
ture; as well as training schools. 


HUGE DIPLOMATIC STAFF 


Out in the exclusive Vedado residential 
district is the luxurious Soviet Legation, with 
some 50 staff members, including a press 
attaché. No other diplomatic representation 
in Cuba boasts such an official. All this de- 
spite the fact that Cuba had only a few 
Russian citizens when diplomatic relations 
were established with the Soviet Union in 
1942. At present, the Cuban Foreigners 
Registration Bureau lists Poles, Lithuanians, 
Rumanians, and many other citizens of the 
small countries bordering the U. S. S. R. who 
have taken out Russian papers. Nor does 
Cuba do any business with Russia, 

The Soviet Legation is doing a magnificent 
job selling communism to the Cubans, par- 
ticularly to the masses. Its staff members 
are intelligent, hard-working, and enthusi- 
astic, and the scope of their activities is 
amazing. 


LATOR CHANNELS HELPFUL 


, The channels of propaganda open to them 
through control of all island labor unions 
by the communistic Confederation of Cuban 
Workers hardly could be improved upon. No 
movement or organization is too small to 
receive attention. It is in this way that the 
“free” movements here of the various Euro- 
pean nations, often ignored by the United 
States and Great Britain, all have been grad- 
ually brought under the Russian wing. 

One of the few failures of the Soviet 
agents has been their inability to bring to- 
gether under Russian guidance the various 
organizations of the Spanish Republicans in 
Habana. 

Cuba, undoubtedly, will become an even 
greater center of Russian activities. It is an 
ideal point of contact for organization and 
education, due to its strategic location and 
excellent travel facilities; and the unity of 
its labor organizations, the indifference of 
its wealthy classes, as well as the proximity 
of the island to the United Stat-s, make it 
an excellent proving ground for communism 
in America. 


LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, as in legisla- 
tive session, the following business was 
transacted: 

REPORT OF EXCHANGE STABILIZATION 
FUND 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to 
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law, the annual report of the Exchange 
Stabilization Fund for the year ended 
June 30, 1944, including a summary of 
the Fund from its establishment to June 
30, 1944, which, with the accompanying 
report, was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania; ordered to He on 
the table: 

“Whereas Gen. George Smith Patton is 
the hero of many successful engagements on 
the battlefield in the European theater of 
operations in World War No. 2; and 

“Whereas Gen. George Smith Patton, by 
virtue of his many brave and valorous deeds 
on the fleld of battle, his brilliant leadership 
and his willingness at all times to undergo 
the same hardships and the same hazards as 
the men in his command, thereby winning 
their undying loyalty, and the admiration 
of the entire Allied world; and 

“Whereas the municipality of Patton, in 
the county of Cambria, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, was founded by John Patton 
and is the only municipality in the United 
States so named; and 

“Whereas the citizens of the municipality 
of Patton are eager to, and are making 
plans to pay homage to the great allied 
commander, Gen. George Smith Patton, who 
bears the same name as the founder of the 
municipality in which they reside; and 

“Whereas the residents of the municipality 
of Patton take justifiable pride in the fact 
that they live in the only municipality of the 
name of Patton in the United States; and 

“Whereas letters received by the postmaster 
of the municipality of Patton from residents 
in all sections of the United States, request- 
ing mail which bears the postmark of the 
municipality of Patton, is an indication of 
the nation-wide attention which the munic- 
ipality of Patton is attracting: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania hereby com- 
mends the citizens of the municipality of 
Patton for their patriotism and loyalty, and 
is in hearty accord with their plans to honor 
Gen. George Smith Patton by staging a 
welcome home celebration at the end of the 
war, and inviting the President of the United 
States, Gen. George Smith Patton, and the 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania to take part in this outstanding oc- 
casion; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, Gen. George Smith Patton, the 
President of the United States Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
the Governor of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania.” 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs: 

“Senate Joint Memorial 5 
“To the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


President of the United States; to the 
Congress of the United States; to Hon. 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior; 
and to the Honorable E. L. Bartlett, Dele- 
gate to Congress from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in the seventeenth reg- 
ular session assembled, does most respectfully 
represent: 

“Whereas this legislature now convened is 
desirous of protecting the resources of Alaska, 
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not only to assure livelihood for present resi- 
dents but also to give opportunity within 
Alaska to war veterans and civilian settlers 
after this present war; and 

“Whereas reindeer constitute the only agri- 
cultural resource of the great tundra lands 
of western Alaska between Bristol Bay and 
Barrow; their skins are vitally needed by all 
residents for winter outer garments, sleeping 
bags, and other essential uses, and full de- 
velopment of the mineral, fur and game re- 
sources will be retarded without reindeer 
skins; they are essential for fresh meat, 
particularly during war periods as food for 
both soldiers and civilians in event ship] ‘ng 
lanes are cut by enemy action; they have 
furnished 44,000,000 pounds of meat, worth 
an estimated $8,880,000 to residents since 
original breeding stock was imported and, 
since the war, at least 75 tons have been used 
by the United States Army, defense workers 
and Government institutions and personnel; 
they are the only domesticated meat animals 
known to man which are able to convert the 
plants of this cold tundra land into valuable 
animal products by digging their own food 
from beneath the snow; and 

“Whereas the.caribou, wild deer, moose, 
and wild sheep of Alaska have been worth 
millions of dollars to residents thereof in 
food, clothing, receipts from hunters, and in 
tourist travel stimulated by the presence of 
such ‘species, but these animals appear 
doomed to extinction unless’ wolves and 
coyotes are reduced by prompt action of the 
Federal Government before they have de- 
stroyed these valuable species, or have re- 
duced breeding stock so much that recovery 
will take generations, it being self-evident 
that these predators, because of having large 
litters and their ceaseless killing, tend natu- 
rally to increase more rapidly than their prey 
until they are reduced only by the scarcity 
and final destruction of such prey; and 

“Whereas wolves and coyotes have already 
caused reindeer to decrease from about 641,- 
000 to 90,000 since 1932; have destroyed wild 
deer and moose in some sections; and are be- 
lieved to have caused reduction of caribou in 
this Territory; and 

“Whereas the Territory ot Alaska is mak- 
ing every effort within its power to destroy 
wolves and coyotes by paying high bounties 
thereon, but this has failed to reduce them 
in our great Alaska wilderness, where air- 
planes are essential for wolf killing and for 
transporting Government hunters; and 

“Whereas the National Park Service of the 
Interior Department, notwithstanding the 
costly destruction caused by wolves and coy- 
otes or the efforts being made by this Ter- 
ritory to destroy them, is breeding these de- 
structive creatures in great refuges, namely, 
in approximately 6,700,000 acres of scattered 
national parks and monuments, by prevent- 
ing any Killing of them therein; and 

‘Whereas destruction of wolves and coyotes 
on reindeer ranges requires indirect attack on 
them by constant reindeer herding, and di- 
rect attack by use of suitable aircraft and 
other means for which natives and the Office 
of Indian Affairs lack funds; and 

“Whereas the Bureau of Biological Survey 
has not been appropriated sufficient money 
for predator control in Alaska: Now, there- 
fore 

“Your memorialist; the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in seventeenth regular 
session assembled, respectfully petitions the 
National Government: To increase the ap- 
propriation of the Office of Indian Affairs to 
an amount needed to support herding schools 
for natives at all reindeer herds, and to pur- 
chase and operate suitable aircraft for super- 
vising herding and killing predators; to in- 
crease the appropriation of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey to an amount needed for 
full-scale attack on predators within Alaska; 
and to remove all restrictions upon killing 
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wolves and coyotes within national parks and 
monuments in this Territory. 
“And your memorialist will ever pray.” 
“Approved by the Governor March 21, 1945. 
“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
State of Massachusetts, favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for the con- 
struction and maintenance of a veterans’ hos- 
pital in the city of Lawrence, Mass.; to ghe 
Committee on Finance. 

(See resolutions printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. WatsH (for himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) on April 11, 1945, p. 3264, CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A resolution adopted by the Saturday 
Lunch Club, of Minneapolis, Minn., com- 
mending the President and pledging sup- 
port to him in his efforts to further the cause 
of peace and unity; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. TUNNELL: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Delaware; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 18 


“Concurrent resolution in reference to im- 
provements in the Indian River and Bay 


“Whereas a bill having for its purpose tke 
improvement of numerous harbors and 
streams in the United States is under con- 
sideration by Congress; and 

“Whereas certain proposed improvements 
to the Indian River and Bay located in Sus- 
sex County, Del., are affected by said bill; 
and 

“Whereas such proposed improvements are 
expected to have widespread and beneficial 
effect upon the population and business of 
the State of Delaware: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Delaware (the house of representatives con- 
curring therein) That the Delaware Rep- 
resentatives in the Congress of the United 
States are earnestly requested and urged to 
give all possible support to the passage of 
the measure designed tu make improvements 
in numerous rivers and harbors in the United 
States including a number of projects in the 
State of Delaware of which the dredging of 
the Indian River and Bay is one, and to con- 
tact and give assistance to the proper de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, so that improvement to the chan- 
nel in the Indian River and Bay may be ac- 
complished at the earliest practicable date. 

“That a copy of this resolution be sent ty 
the secretary of state to the Senators and 
Representatives who represent the State of 
Delaware in the Congress of the United 
States. 

“Approved March 26, 1945. 

“WALTER W. BACON, 
“Governor.” 
By Mr. GREEN: 

A joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of the State of Rhode Island; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration: 

“Joint resolution requesting the Senators and 
Representatives from Rhode Island in the 
Congress of the United States to endorse 
and to use every effort to have passed 
House Resolution 511, now pending in Con- 
gress, which is a bill to liberalize the nat- 
uraljization laws 


“Whereas there is now pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States of America House 
Resolution 511, which is a bill to liberalize 
the naturalization laws, by providing that an 
alien 50 years of age or over who has resided 
in the United States for the period beginning 
July 1, 1924, or prior thereto, may become nat- 
uralized without being required to speak the 
English language, sign his declaration or pe- 
tition in his own handwriting, or meet other 
educational requirements, providing also that 
a declaration of intention to become a citizen 
of the United States of America shall not be 
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required of any alien whose son. or daughter 
has served or is serving honorably in the 
military or nayal forces of the-United States 
during the present war; and 

“Whereas House Resolution 511 has been 
approved and endorsed by the Naturalization 
Division of the Department of Justice and 
has also been sponsored by the Supreme Lodge 
of the Order Sons of Italy in America, which 
organization was responsible for the intro- 
duction of the measure: Now, therefore, be it 

*“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Congress 
of the United States be and they are respect- 
fully requested to endorse and to use every 
effort to have passed House Resolution 511, 
now pending in Congress; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted by the secretary of 
state to the Senators and Representatives 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 
United States.” = 

By Mr. WILEY: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and Congress to take such steps as are 
necessary for the development of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway immediately 
upon termination of the war; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

(See resolution printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. La FOLLETTE on April 11, 1946, 
P: 3265, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) - 


MINIMUM SUBSIDY RATES FOR MILK AND 
CREAM 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the 
Recorp a resolution adopted by the Wis- 
consin Council of Agriculture (Coopera- 
tive), with reference to the fixing of 
Minimum subsidy rates for milk and 
cream. : 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, and Currency, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Council of 
Agriculture (cooperative) go on record as 
supporting legislation that would fix mini- 
mum rates below which milk and cream sub- 
sidies should not be permitted to fall and 
that these minimum rates shall be an- 
nounced for a period ending not sooner than 
March 31, 1946, in accordance with the fol- 
lowing table: 


Milk per hun- | Butterfat por 
Subsidy dredweight pound 
i Not lessthan— | Not less than— 
1¢45—April, May, 45 cents per 15 cents per 
June. hundred- pound, 
weight. 
145—July, August, 60 cents per Do. 
September, hundred- 
weight. 
1245—October, No- 70 cents per 17 cents per 
vember, December. 2a gel pound, 
weight, 
1946—January, Feb- |....do.......... Do. 


ruary, March. 


Provided further, That the subsidy on but- 
terfat shall not be less than 25 percent of 
national weighted average rate for milk. 

Provided, however, That the subsidy so paid 
on butterfat shall apply only if the fat is 
manufactured into butter. 

Resolved further, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be transmitted to each Member of the 
{Congress from Wisconsin and to the execu- 
‘tive secretary of the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers’ Federation. 
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PARTICIPATION BY ITALY AT SAN FRAN- 
CISCO PEACE CONFERENCE 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print- 
ing in the Recorp, and appropriate ref- 
erence, a resolution adopted by the Order’ 
of the Sons of Italy in America, peti- 
tioning the President of the United 
States to invite Italy to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. ~ 

This resolution was adopted by the 


Order of the Sons of Italy at their meet- ` 


ing in New York on Saturday, March 
31, 1945. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolution presented by the 
Senator from New Jersey will be received, 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and printed in the RECORD. 


Whereas our organization, Your Excel- 
lency, by its constitution is specifically en- 
joined to maintain, consolidate, and pro- 
mote the continuance of friendly relations 
between the people of the United States and 
the people of Italy; and 

Whereas we, the executive committee of 
the committee to promote world peace, 
Supreme Lodge Order Sons of Italy in 
America, have been convened to consider the 
latest diplomatic events concerning the pro- 
motion of world peace; and 

Whereas we note with regret that while 
‘39 nations have been invited by the sponsor- 
ing powers, of which the United States is 
one, to attend the San Franciseo Conference, 
Italy has been excluded; and 

Whereas decisions will be taken. at said 
conference which will affect the future of the 
world and all of its people, decisions dealing 
with the world that will emerge and function 
after Germany and Japan will have been 
defeated and peace declared; in short âe- 
cisions establishing a peace organization to 
cope with the problems of the future, it is 
inconceivable that a nation of 47,000,000 
people, the third largest population in 
Europe, including enemy Germany, a na- 
tion which for 2,000 years, despite repeated 
foreign invasions, oppression, and exploita- 
tion, has contributed outstandingly to the 
civilization and the progress of mankind (a 
record without parallel), should be excluded, 
while others, by comparison, small, obscure, 
and unimportant, should be invited. How 
any conference can purport to set up an or- 
ganization to maintain peace on the con- 
tinent of Europe, much less throughout the 
world, without recognizing the primary im- 
portance of the strategic geographical posi- 
tion of Italy, if it did not care to consider 
anything else, it is difficult to understand, 
unless, of course, some disposition concern- 
ing this position has already been deter- 
mined which will neutralize what nature 
ordained in the beginning. 

To extend an invitation to the Kingdom of 
Iraq, whose total population is less than four 
millions, to cite but one of those invited to 
participate, and to exclude Italy, is tanta- 
mount to say that 4,000,000 Iraquians are 
more important in the scheme of things as it 
will exist tomorrow—and it should always 
be kept in mind that the charter to be drafted 
is for the world of tomorrow—than 47,000,000 
Italians. 

Obviously, the conclusion cannot be true 
that Iraq, and this is not said in any dis- 
paraging sense whatever, is more to be pre- 
ferred, or more important, in drafting a 
charter intended to maintain the peace of 
the world of tomorrow. 

Without stopping to evaluate the compara- 
tive importance of the nations that have 
been invited and those which have not, or 
the justice of the formula followed in ex- 
cluding some and inviting others, suffice it 
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to-say that peace is indivisible and that any- 
thing--which affects any sizable part or peo- 
ple of the world, affects the entire world. If 
we have learned anything from the grim 
tragedy of this war, we have learned that. 
We have also learned, to cur infinite sorrow, 
that aviation has abolished isolation. It is, 
therefore, absolutely necessary that this con- 
ference, which is really a constituent assem- 
bly, a first step in the planning of a better 
world, leave no stone unturned in bringing 
about a real meeting of the minds of the 
peoples who constitute the most numerous 
nations of the world. If this is to be a peo- 
ple's peace, all peoples must be heard. It 
necessarily follows that amless they are repre- 
sented, they will not be heard. Without Italy 
being heard no lasting peace can be built. To 
attempt it without her would sow the seed 
of future discord, and fly in the face of the 
experience of the ages that peace is evane- 
scent and lasts only so long as it remains upon 
the firm foundation upon which it was built, 
the foundation of justice. What we seek is 
peace, not a sword. 

Certainly the Italy of tomorrow, democratic 
Italy, the new Italy, that we Amerjcan citi- 
zens Of Italian origin have labored to create at 
the request of our Government, first by our 
appeals beamed over the airways to the peo- 
ple of Italy to revolt against their Fascist- 
Nazi oppressors, lay down the arms, and ac~ 
cept the guaranties of the Atlantic Charter 
and the “four freedoms,” and now by the 
blood and sacrifice of our soldier-sons, 1,000;- 
000 strong, fighting on every European battle 
front, certainly that new Italy of tomorrow. 
is not encouraged to press forward along the 
pathway of freedom and democracy, to take 
as your excellency has so well said, its re- 
spected place among the family of nations; 
that new Italy, is not encouraged; we repeat, 
to strive onward by being excluded, coldiy 
and with calculation, from this first concert 
of those respected nations of the world. 

Your excellency said, and we sincerely be- 
lieve you, upon the occasion of your welcom- 
ing the first ambassador of Italy to be ac- 
credited to our Government since diplomatic 
relations were severed in December, 1941 that: 

“The United States cherishes full faith and 
confidence that Italy will create in its own 
home and will help to create for Europe a 
political and social organization worthy of 
the hearts and mind of its people.” 

Recognition of Italy as a full ally, we are 
told, would have insured an invitation to 
Italy from the sponsoring powers to attend. 
Certainly the recognition would help Italy 
“to create in its home,” where it is needed 
the most, that “political and social organi- 
zation" envisioned by Your Excellency. 

To the young government of Bonomi, set 
up with so many birth pangs, not the least 
of which was British interference, struggling 
now among a sea of troubles to gain for 
Italy that respected place as a sovereign na- 
tion, a bid to Italy to attend would have 
keen of priceless help; her exclusion is not 
merely unfortunate, it may well be a death 
blow. 

The power to avert any dire consequence 
from the failure to invite Italy rests with 
Your Excellency. There is still time to exer- 
cise it. We know how interested you have 
been and how valiantly you have striven to 
bring about the establishment of an organ- 
ization to maintain international peace and 
security. But for you the miracle of Dum- 
barton Oaks would never have been achieved. 
We wholeheartedly endorse and praise, with- 
out reservation, all you have done in that 
regard. 

We know how great your influence is with 
the sponsoring powers which have issued the 
invitation to attend and how a word from 
you will move them to issue an invitation 
to Italy. We respectfully petition you to 
say that word. We ask you to say it not 
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only because of what we have said above; but 
because this invitation will prove to the 
people of Italy who listened to our pleas from 
America and acted upon them that they have 
not been let down; that what the leaders of 
America said about the Atlantic Charter and 
the “four freedoms” was not mere lip service; 
and, lastly, because the people of Italy have 
earned the recognition from the United Na- 
tions because of the invaluable military as- 
sistance they have rendered to the common 
cause to end the war victoriously. One of 
the latest American commentators, Marquis 
Childs, writing from Rome, recently said in 
part— 

“In many ways the Italians are helping 
the Allied war effort. Military men with 
whom I have talked in this theater almost 
all agree that Italian divisions are perform- 
ing a valuable service. The pressure on the 
Allied line that runs across the peninsula 
is great, and Italian regiments have helped to 
relieve that pressure. * * * Italian sery- 
ice troops using mules, have carried muni- 
tions and supplies right up to fox holes over 
almost impassable mountain trails. Again, 
their knowledge and experience have counted 
for a great deal. All this is evidence of the 
continuing vitality of the Italian people in 
spite of fascism, disgrace, and defeat. Per- 
haps, when once again the North and South 
are united, there will be a new focus for 
Italian hope, which today seems to have died 
utterly.” 

Do not let that hope die, Your Excellency. 
Rather, bring it to full, radiant life by wel- 
coming Italy to this historic world conclave, 
the child of your heart and mind, so that 
she may take her respected place among the 
family of nations and work side by side with 
them for the realization of mankind's 
millenial dream, an organization to effec- 
tively maintain international peace and 
security. 

Let this Easter, Your Excellency, signify 
the rise of a new Italy, to the end that puri- 
fied by sorrow and sanctified by suffering, 
she may be reinstated to her former place 
as the mother of culture and religion in the 
world; and 

Whereas it appears that there is doubt as 
to the exact diplomatic status of Italy as one 
of the United Nations, and how that status 
affects her eligibility to be invited to partici- 
pate in the San Francisco conference and 
other matters, particularly lend-lease aid: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Your Excellency be and is 
hereby respectfully petitioned: 

1. To recognize Italy as a full and equal 
ally. 

2. To use your good offices to the end that 
the United Nations recognize Italy as a full 
and equal ally. 

3. To use your good offices with the spon- 
soring powers to see to it that Italy be in- 
vited forthwith to attend the San Francisco 
conference. 

4. To extend lend-lease aid to Italy so that 
her present economic distress may be re- 
lieved by the resumption of industry and 
production through said aid; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread’ upon the minutes and forwarded to 
His Excellency, the President of the United 
States; the Secretary of State; the President 
of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

FRANK J. V. GIMINO, Chairman, 

SALVATORE LO PRESTI, 

FRANK PALLERIA, 

Judge EUGENE V. ALESSANDRONI, 

Judge FRANCIS GIACCONE, 

Committee to Promote World Peace, 
Supreme Lodge, Order Sons of 
Italy in America. 
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SUFFERINGS AND HARDSHIPS OF PEOPLE 
OF ITALY—RECOGNITION OF ITALY AS 
AN ALLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and printing in the 
Recor, a letter in the nature of a peti- 
tion from Mrs. Mary Cornella and Mrs. 
Mary Giacometti, of Frontenac, Kans., 
regarding the indescribable sufferings 
and hardships now being endured by the 
unfortunate people of Italy and the rec- 
ognition of Italy as an ally of the United 
Nations. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FRONTENAC, KANS., April 2, 1945. 
Hon. OLYDE M. REED, 
United States Senator of Kansas, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Lodge No. 15 of the Columbian 
Federation, the American-Italian fraternal 
organization, who fought fascism since its 
inception, beg of you to use all your influ- 
ence in order that Italy be recognized as an 
ally, to extend lend lease aid to Italy, to use 
your good offices that American citizens of 
Italian extraction should be afforded ample 
opportunities to help, with their own means, 
their kin, who are suffering over there, by 
permitting packages of at least 11 pounds, 
as before the war, to be sent to all of liber- 
ated Italy. 

These American-Italians’ profound loy- 
alty to our great country is unquestionable. 
Their sons and their brothers are fighting in 
the American services on ‘all fronts all over 
the world; they have given and are giving 
ample proof of their devotion and valor 
and are laying their lives on the field of 
battle. 

The recognition of Italy as an ally is in 
the interest of the speedy winning of the 
war, a permanent and democratic peace, and 
is consistent with our national policy of do- 
mestic and world stability. 

Your cooperation will be an invaluable 
contribution toward speedy victory and a 
lasting democratic peace. 

Respectfully, 
Mary CORNELLA. 
Mary GIACOMETTI. 


SHORTAGE OF CARS FOR SHIPMENT 
OF GRAIN 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, the situa- 
tion produced by inadequate transporta- 
tion in the grain States of the Middle 
West is the worst I have ever seen. 
Grain is on the ground spoiling. Mills 
are running part time because there are 
no cars, either to bring the grain in from 
the country or to take flour out of the 
mills. 

I ask unanimous consent to present a 
group of letters and telegrams I have 
received from Kansas particularly, and 
from other States in the Grain Belt as 
well, dealing with the very severe short- 
age of grain cars available for transpor- 
tation. These communications are only 
a part of the hundreds I have received. 

I ask that the letters and telegrams be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Kansas? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 
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The letters and telegrams were re- 
ceived, referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 27, 1945, 
Senator CLYDE M. REED, 
Senate Office Building, 
: Washington, D. C.: 
Bexcar situation getting progressively 
worse. Milis going down intermittently. 
Three going down tonight nothing in sight 
for them tomorrow. Mills running out of 
wheat. Other types cars being used to move 
wheat to mills but this is poor substitute. 
Mills booked beyond ability to ship at present 
rate car supply. A.A. R.O. D.T., and I. C. C. 
have had ample opportunity to correct bal- 
ance of cars as between East and West but 
have failed. Believe Senate can make real 
contribution by investigating the whole 
matter. 
J. W. HOLLOWAY. 


HUTCHINSON, KANS., March 27, 1945. 
Hon. CLYDE M. REED, $ 
United States Senator: 

Shortage of grain and grain products. box- 
cars critical over Kansas. According reports 
from our association membership and west- 
ern half State in dire need grain cars to 
move hundreds of thousands of bushels 
wheat and milo pow piled on ground out in 
open. This grain piled on ground getting out 
of condition fast and should be moved quick 
or thousands of tons food will become unfit 
human consumption. Elevators practically 
all full and unable receive additional grain 
until cars available relieve blocked situation. 
Must have relief soon. Please propose in- 
vestigation by Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

O. E. CASE, 
Secretary, Kansas Grain Feed & Seed 
Dealers Association. 


SALINA, KANS., March 27, 1945. 
Hon, CLYDE M. REED, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Car situation progressively worse. Have 
resorted to use open and closed hoppers and 
stock cars for wheat hauling but mill effort 
handicapped by failure of carriers to supply 
fiour cars in suficient quantities. Further- 
more use of special equipment does not re- 
lieve coarse grain accumulations which will 
be with us when new wheat crop’ moves 
unless cleaned up soon. Apparent indiffer- 
ence of those in authority has created a 
condition which is leading to chaos. Sug- 
gests program for construction of new cars. 
Meanwhile should have Senate investigation 
make cars available and prevent spoilage of 
crops. 

THE ROBINSON MILLING Co., 
Ep MORGENSTERN. 


TOPEKA, KANS., March 27, 1945. 
Hon, OLYDE M. REED, 
Senate Office Building: 

Car situation here desperate. Have been 
unable at times to get enough cars to keep 
running and our wheat shippers with whom 
we have many thousands of bushels of wheat 
contracted are not able to get cars for ship- 
ment and we are almost out of wheat. We 
have heavy Army shipments to make besides 
our domestic shipments to our baker cus- 
tomers. Believe Senate should investigate 
situation. Urge return of western-owned 
cars by eastern railroads and give western 
railroads help and encouragement in build- 
ing new cars. We dread what will happen 
when new crops come on market. 

Tue THomas Pace MILL Co. 
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DN. _ NEWTON, Kans., March 29, 1945. 
Senator CLYDE REED, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Boxcar situation serious, forcing shut- 
down our mill with large Government flour 
contracts unshipped. Superintendent Santa 
Fe advises they received from eastern lines 
at Chicago last week average four cars daily. 
Trying buy wheat Hutchinson, Wichita, 
Salina, Dodge City, Enid, but unable find 
single car. Situation critical advise immedi- 
ate Senate investigation car situation eastern 
lines. 

NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


Kansas CrrY, Mo., March 27, 1945. 
Hon. CLYDE M. REED, : 
United States Senate, Washington, D. G.: 
The boxcar situation is so serious that it is 
threatening the complete close-down of our 
mills. Have only been able to operate our 
Hutchinson, Kans., mill two-thirds of the 
time since March 14, which has been caused 
by lack of boxcar equipment. Our activ- 
ities have been limited at our other mills— 
North Kansas City, St. Joseph, and Clinton, 
Mo., for the same reason. More serious is 
the fact that wheat is not moving from the 
country elevators to the mills. Unless some- 
thing is done immediately the mills will not 
have wheat to grind. Use is being made of 
coal cars to move wheat, but this does not 
give us boxcars in which to ship flour. The 
available supply of suitable coal cars is very 
limited and also unsatisfactory to protect 
the quality of the grain. This situation has 
been caused by boxcar tie-up on the eastern 
railroads and their failure to return them 
to the western lines, and also that a great 
percentage of cars returned are unuseable 
for grain. In our opinion, unless relief is 
received immediately, there will be a com- 
plete shut-down of the mills. All grain and 
milling interests have brought this matter 
to the attention of A. A. R., O. D. T., and 
I. C. C. continuously, and useable boxcars 
are still not reaching us. We respectfully 
urge that the Senate institute an investiga- 
tion of the boxcar supply immediately, to 
prevent a collapse of our industry. 
COMMANDER LARABEE MILLING Co., 
T. C. MCGRATH, Vice President. 


NokTH KANSAS City, MO., March 27, 1945. 
Hon. CLYDE REED, 

United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We appreciate your very great interest in 
car problem facing grain and milling indus- 
try in this area. Your work has always been 
the most effective in this matter of anyone 
in Washington. We feel you should know 
railroads are not complying with their prom- 
ises as to number of cars they would deliver 
daily to western lines. We believe you should 
instigate Senate investigation of this situ- 
ation. We are not getting half the cars 
needed to supply our wheat requirements and 
to load out-bound flour and feed. We operate 
mills at Newton, Kans.; Blackwell, Okla.; and 
North Kansas City, Mo., in addition to 15 
country stations. Just have advice from our 
Newton, Kans., manager unless he gets empty 
cars tonight Newton Mill must cut running 
time, as warehouse space filled and railroads 
promise no relief. Our mill-feed stocks at 
these mills is very big, as we have held back 
loading it in order to get out flour, but this 
mill feed is needed by feeders and we are 
behind on shipments on feed contracts. We 
have requested Missouri Pacific to furnish 
cars at Newton for purposes of loading wheat 
from our country stations, but are advised 
they will only furnish cars when houses are 
completely filled. Army is pressing for de- 
livery of flour contracts. Also many domestic 
bakers inform us they are running danger- 
ously low on flour and must have shipments. 
We do not know where the cars are, but 
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cannot help but be very suspicious. Eastern 
lines are simply not releasing them in ac- 
cordance with orders we understand they 
were given. The situation is fast approach- 
ing chaotic stage. Flour production will be 
cut very seriously unless something is done 
immediately. 
THe MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING Co. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 27, 1945. 
Senator CLYDE M. REED; 
Washington, D. C.: 


We operate mills in Kansas City, Topeka, 


Lindsborg, McPherson, and Russell, having 
total capacity of 20,000 hundredweight daily. 
We have given Army and lend-lease about 
25 percent of our output. For past several 


months our ability to produce has constantly- 


been hampered with shut-downs at one mill 
or another due to lack of boxcars to trans- 
port flour Finally that situation has pene- 
trated so deeply that it has affected our abil- 
ity to get wheat so that presently we are 
confronted with both lack of wheat in our 
elevators and shortage of cars to load fiour. 
Recently we started using open gondolas and 
boarded up cattle cars to transport wheat, 
but it is not helping us to load cars of flour. 
We struggle from day to day not. knowing 
whether or not we can operate next 8 hours. 
Located. in center of country, with large 
quantity our production going to eastern sea- 
board and Gulf ports: Empties have a way 
of being picked off en route here as they start 
their journey back. We feel that a Senate 
investigation of what happens to boxcars 
would be helpful. Also suggest priorities for 
building additional cars. 
L. S. MYERS, 
General Manager, Rodney Milling Co. 


Wicuira, Kans., March 28, 1945. 
Hon. CLYDE M. REED, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Surveys indicate that eastern lines are hog- 
ging western lines boxcars which are needed 
in Kansas and other grain-producing States 
to move the huge amount of accumulated 
grain now on farms in country elevators and 
terminal houses. Large amounts of grain 
now piled on ground. Estimate it would re- 
quire all boxcars now owned by railroad to 
move grain now on farms. Of 25,000 cars said 
to have been delivered western lines, within 
last 30 days, no appreciable number have ap- 
peared in grain-producing territory west of 
Mississippi River. From July 1 to March 10 
12 primary grain markets have received 35,000 
less carloads grain than for corresponding 
period year ago, and crops have increased 
over 20 percent over year ago figure. Grain 
receipts at these markets are now 9,000 less 
cars per week than for corresponding period 
year ago. Suggest an immediate congres- 
sional investigation, and that a directive be 
issued to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to issue a car-service order that re- 
quires eastern lines to immediately deliver 
to western lines all cars in excess of eastern 
lines ownership that eastern lines have mis- 
appropriated to their own lines use, and that 
western lines have cars in excess to their 
own ownership to handle grain that is in 
distress on farms and the large accumulation 


in country elevators and terminal houses be- ` 


fore the coming bumper crop is on us for 
handling. 
THE WICHITA BOARD OF TRADE. 


MARIENTHAL, KANS., April 7, 1945. 
Senator CLYDE M. REED, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Reen: The grain car shortage in 
this community is affecting the farmer here 
to such an extent that I feel it my duty to 
write to you asking you to help our com- 
munity in securing cars to relieve this critical 
situation. 
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There is much grain deteriorating from 
lying on the ground all winter that the coun- 
try and farmer are suffering a great loss. I 
have been having to turn down one: truck 
load after another because my elevator is 
filled to capacity, and I am unable to secure 
cars for the movement of this grain. 

The prospects of another bumper crop 
is so good at present that unless help is given 
in the way of improving this car shortage to 
move this grain to the terminals, much more 
grain will have to be piled on the ground. 
It’s a proven fact that a great number of 
bushels of grain is lost by this practice. 

It seems to me that the eastern railroad 
lines are taking advantage of the situation 
by holding cars that normally would be com- 
ing to the West to handle grain shipments. 
I would like to know the reason for their 
attitude. 3 

Hoping you will devise ways and means of 
easing this situation for us out here in this 
getting this grain moved. I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
Roman Droste, Manager. 


‘ Susann, Kans., April 7, 1945. 
Senator CLYDE M. REED, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am writing to you in re- 
gards to the boxcar situation because I feel 
that you can help us. 

Much grain has been turned down because 
the elevators have been filled and the in- 
ability to secure cars for the movement of 
these grains. 

The farmers have been complaining bit- 
terly because of the shortage of cars, since 
much of their grain has deteriorated. We 
are faced with a bumper crop, and unless 
some help is given in the way of improving 
this car shortage the country and the farmer 
will suffer a great loss. ~ 

Why should the eastern lines be allowed 
to hold cars that normally would be coming 
to the West to handle grain shipments? 

I wish to thank you and appreciate the 
effort that you will do to correct this car 
shortage for us. 

Yours very truly, 
VERNON Ocus, Manager. 


D. F. CARTER LAND AND ABSTRACT CO., 
Leoti; Kans., April 9, 1945. 
Senator CLYDE M. REED, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR REED: I wish to compliment 
you on the stand that you are taking in Con- 
gress regarding the transportation matter, 
which so vitally affects our community here. 
While you are very likely familiar to some 
extent with these local conditions, no doubt, 
you will appreciate additional, dependable 
information regarding our situation here in‘ 
Wichita County, Kans. 

Leoti, the county seat of our county, and 
the principal market for grain has had but 
9 cars for grain since January 16, and those 
were cars unloaded here from incoming 
freight, and reloaded. Our elevators are full,” 
there is a great deal of grain that has been 
on the ground on account of lack of cars 
to ship out from here, and we have the pros- 
pect of another good wheat crop, the harvest 
for which is only about 60 days off. 

It is certainly vital to this territory as 
well as saving a lot of grain in order to get a 
bunch of extra cars in here to handle this 
situation, and to make a great saving in 
grain, which is vital to the war effort at this 
time. We supervise for the nonresident land- 
owners, and have the handling of a lot of 
grain here, much of which should have been 


-settled for along in January, but the tenants 


can do nothing but bring us the same story, 
that the elevators are full and no cars. We 
can’t help but feel that something can be 
done about this, if enough pressure is brought 
to bear on those companies and those who 
have the control of this matter to loosen up 
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this car situation, and let us get this last 

year’s crop on to the market, as well as get- 

ting.ready for the one that is in prospect. 
We are advised that there are a lot of cars 


on short lines that could be diverted if 


enough pressure is brought to bear as well 
as from other points. Now, Senator, let me 
again say we appreciate the effort you have 
made in our behalf, and we hope that you 
will get results. You, or rather we, can get 
resolutions from our local civic organiza- 
tions, as well as city and county governing 
bodies if desirable. 
With kind personal regards, and awaiting 
your convenience, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
D. F. Carrer. 


Cenar Kans., April 7, 1945. 
Hon. CLYDE REED. 

Dear Sm: I am manager of the Morrison- 
Gregg-Mitchell Elevator here, and I am writ- 
ing to you about the car shortage, as there 
is a large amount of 2-year-old wheat on the 
farms and a large amount of last year's 
wheat, and also a large amount of the corn 
that is still on the das they don’t have 
bin room to shell it, and another bumper 
wheat crop coming on, so, if we don't get 
cars soon to get this grain out of the way, it 
sure will be a big loss to the farmer at harvest 
time. I haven't had a car since February 2, 
1945, so if you can do some thing for the 
farmers, now is the time to do it. 

Yours respectfully, 
ALLEN KELLING. 


Tue Kansas MILLING CO., 
Wichita, Kans., March 30, 1945. 
Hon. CLYDE M. REED, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I have seen some reports 
that the car situation was easing up and 
getting better, but I wish to advise you that 
in our area, it is nòt better; it is even worse. 
There has been no relief whatsoever and the 
railroads here do not give us any encourage- 
ment. 

We were down about a third of the time 
last week for lack of cars, some of our prod- 
ucts going to the Army and some of it is 
going to industrial alcohol plants. 

The cars are just not being delivered to the 
roads serving this area; or if they are, they 
are being used for purposes other than milling 
and grain. 

Yours truly, 
D., S. JACKMAN, 
Vice President and General Manager. 


SMITH CENTER COOPERATIVE 
_ Mitt &.ELEVATOR CO., 
Smith Center, Kans., April 9, 1945. 
Hon. CLYDE M. REED, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I am writing you with regard 
to the boxcar situation here in Smith County 
on the Rock Island Railroad system, 

We have only had 9 cars to load with grain 
so far in 1945, and could have used at legst 
100. 

To make it plain, the need is critical out 
here, as the corn is on the ground and start- 
ing to spoil, and if there isn't something 
done immediately the farmers will have a 
great loss when the spring rains start. 

Please do what you can to help, and we 
will appreciate it very much. S 

Yours truly, 
OREN FLINT, Manager. 


FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR, 
Downs, Kans., April 7, 1945. 
Hon, CLYDE M. REED, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR REED: We are sure you are 
doing all you can regarding the boxcar short- 
age in the West, but want to let you know 
the situation here, 


There are thousands of 
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bushels of corn and sorghums on the ground, 
and spoiling, and as germination time comes 
and spring rains will spoil much faster. 

We have had an unusual crop of both, and 
the farmers do not have cribs and bins for 
same, and unless some relief is afforded they 
will take a heavy loss. 

What incentive is there for farmers to raise 
foods if they have to lose them? 

We have had 9 boxcars since the lst of 
January and could of used 40, at least, and 
to make things more complicated have the 


promise of a bumper wheat crop coming on 


by June 20. 

We are only one of three elevators here, 
and all have had the same experience. 

Jar Colonel Johnson out of his office and 
get someone that is competent. 

We sure appreciate your efforts in this 
matter and all others that you think are 
right and the way you get things done and 
are 100 percent for you. 

Thanking you very much, we are, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. G. BLANKENSHIP, 
Manager. 
CORNING GRAIN Co., 
Corning, Kans., April 7, 1945. 
Senator CLYDE M. REED, 
Washington, D. C. ° 

Degar SenaToR: I am writing to you in 
Yegard to the grain-car situation in this 
community. 

On February 17 we had 12,000 bushels of 
corn in the elevator and. quit buying corn 
on account of the high moisture content of 
the grain. Since that time we have not 
bought any corn, and we still have 6,000 
bushels in the elevator. 

I would estimate there is 25,000 bushels 
of corn in farmers’ hands that is piled on 
the ground and in open cribs in this terri- 
tory that will undoubtedly spoil unless we 
get some relief soon. 

Thanking you for your interest in the 
matter, I remain 

Yours truly, 
R. W. CONNER. 
UHLMANN GRAIN CO., 
Kansas City, Mo., April 6, 1945, 
Senator CuypE M., REED, 
Senator from Kansas, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR REED: We operate quite a 
number of country. elevators in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Oklahoma, where, as you know, 
there is a great deal of grain on the ground 
waiting for boxcars to be shipped to terminal 
markets and to other parts of the country. 
This grain is in a very critical condition and 
millions of bushels are going out of condi- 
tion every day on account of lack of shipping 
facilities. We even tried to haul some of it 
by truck, but the O. D. T., in Washington, 
Kansas, and Omaha consistently refused us 
permits to buy trucks. 

We operate 22 elevators and have only 
1 truck, whereas we ought to have 2 trucks 
for each elevator in order to give farmers 
at least a semblance of service. However, 
boxcars are the crying need at this moment, 
and so far we have hardly received 1 car 
per week at each of our elevators, whereas 
we ought to get at least 1 car a day at each 
elevator. Consequently, we have a great 
deal of grain, especially corn and sorghum 
grains, going out of condition and becoming 
unfit for even feed. 

We are sending you a sample of corn of 
which car after car is coming to market 
now on account of having been left on the 
ground and in country elevators too long 
waiting to be moved. This corn was per- 
fectly good 3 or 4 weeks ago, but now it is 
unfit for use. 

We request, therefore, that you please 
demand from the O. D. T. and the I. C. O. 
that adequate shipping facilities be furnished 
immediately to western States; otherwise 
many millions of bushels of grain will perish, 
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which grain is badly needed, both at home 
and abroad, by millions of starving people. 
The Army also needs tremendous quantities 
of flour and feed, which demand the grain 
trade and the flour mills are unable to fill 
on account of lack of cars. 

Your immediate attention to this matter, 
therefore, is urgently needed. 

Yours truly, 
S. Pero. 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE 
ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION, 
Greenleaf, Kans., April 7, 1945. 
Hon. Senator CLYDE M, REED, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator I wish to take a little of 
your time in calling to your attention the 
very serious condition brought about by the 
shortage of grain cars here. 

-In January 1945 our sales were over $47,- 
000. We shipped out 17 cars of grain and 
received. 5 cars of coal and feed. The Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad Co. has just set 1 car 
for us since it was not shipped into Green- 
leaf full. Oyr elevator is now carrying over 
15,000 bushels of wheat and over 15,000 bush- 
els of damp corn. We are moying the corn 
from one bin to another every week trying 
to keep it in condition. We do not know 
whether or not we can keep it in condition 
by moving it when the germination season 
arrives. 

We shipped out 2 cars of grain in March, 
We received 1 car of seed oats and 1 car of 
oyster shell and refilled them to get these 2. 
We are unable to purchase any more corn 
from farmers until we can ship some of what 
we have ir the elevator. We were offered 
about 12,000 bushels this last week which we 
were unable to purchase on account of the 
car shortage. 

Our 1945. wheat crop is very promising and 
lots of farmers have been able to sell their 
1944 crop and clear bins, so will be obliged 
to do something with their wheat outside 
of their own storage as wheat cannot be piled” 
outside on the ground and be kept on aecount 
of too much moisture, 

If there is anything that can be done to 
force the eastern roads to return cars that 
belong to the western roads, it should be 
done and not let this corn and wheat go to 
waste out here. - 

Yours very truly, 
i L, J. Hoover, Manager. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation, a list 
of records transmitting to the Senate 
by the Archivist of the United States 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted a 
report thereon pursuant to law. 


REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H.R. 2348. A bill to provide for the cov- 
erage of certain drugs under the Federal 
narcotic laws; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 187). 

ENTERTAINMENT OF DISTINGUISHED 

VISITORS BY FOREIGN RELATIONS 

COMMITTEE 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I 
report favorably, without amendment, 
Senate Resolution 109, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consider- 
ation. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 109) submit- 
ted by Mr. CONNALLY on March 23, 1945, 
and which had been previously reported 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the unexpended balance of 
amounts made available under Senate reso- 
lution 163, Seventy-eighth Congress, first 
session, agreed to July 1, 1943, shall remain 
available for expenditure during the re- 


mainder of the Seventy-ninth Congress for 
the purposes stated in said resolution, 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to have an explanation of 
the resolution. 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas, the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, to explain 
the resolution. ‘ 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the last session of Congress the 
Committee on Foreign Relations was 
given a small fund with which to pay for 
entertainment, lunches, and so forth, for 
distinguished foreign visitors. I will say 
to the Senator that up to that time the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate as well as the 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House had borne these ex- 
penses out of their own personal purses. 
A very small amount was expended from 
the fund. I do not recall what the exact 
amount was. There is a small balance 
left over. So we ask that that balance 
be made available during the present 
session of Congress, 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator if he will tell us how 
large the balance is, 

Mr. ‘CONNALLY. Does the Senator 
from Illinois know? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know. 

r. CONNALLY. I was advised about 
oe It is only two or three hundred dol- 
ars. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered, and agreed to. 


CLERIGAL ASSISTANCE FOR COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I 
report favorably, with amendments, Sen- 
ate Resolution No. 111, and ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations hereby is authorized, during the 
remainder of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
to employ additional clerical assistance to 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate at the rate of $3,600 per annum. 


Mr, WHERRY. I should like to have 
an explanation of the resolution. I am 
a member of the committee, and should 
at least like to know what the committee 
is doing about the matter. 

Mr, LUCAS. The Senator has been 
informed of practically every matter 
that has been considered by the com- 
mittee. I have just conferred with the 
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Senator from Illinois [Mr. Brooxs], my 
colleague. The Senator from Nebraska 
was not on the floor at the time. This 
is a simple resolution which had previ- 
ously been reported from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations asking for an addi- 
tional clerk at the rate of $3,600 per 
annum to be paid at that rate until 
June 30, 1945. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is that in keeping 
with the present policy? 

Mr. LUCAS. It is in keeping with the 
present policy which has heretofore 
been laid down by the committee of 
which the Senator from Illinois is chair- 
man. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the chair- 
man of the committee. Had we had a 
committee meeting in which we dealt 
with the resolution, I should have been 
glad to agree tc the resolution, as I am 
now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
submitted by Mr. CONNALLY on March 26, 
1945, and which had been previously re- 
ported from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The amendments of the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate were, in line 2, 
after the word “authorized”, to strike 
out the comma and “during the re- 
mainder of the Seventy-ninth Congress,” 
and in line 5, after the words “per an- 
num”, to insert “until June 30, 1945.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations hereby is authorized to employ 
additional clerical assistance to be paid from 
the contingent fund. of the Senate at the 
rate of $3,600 per annum, until June 30, 1945. 
UNIFORM SYSTEM OF BANKRUPTCY 

THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES— 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, an 
agreement has been reached between the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and the chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee of the Senate with 
respect to the discharge of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce from further 
consideration of House bill 37 and refer- 
ence of the bill to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. - 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the Senator from Nevada is acting 
in consequence of an arrangement which 
has been worked out between him and 
the chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce of the Senate. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. WHITE. The resolution refers to 
a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

I now ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Senate Resolu- 
tion 94. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution (S. 
Res. 94) which had been submitted by 
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Mr. McCarran on March 26, 1945, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (H. R. 37) to 
amend section 77 of the act of July 1, 1898, en- 
titled “An act to establish a uniform system 
of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
as amended, and that it be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment to the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, It is proposed to 
strike out the period at the end thereof 
and to insert a colon and the following 
proviso: “Provided, That when reported 
to the Senate, such bill shall be referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce and the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary have agreed 
to this arrangement, the bill to be first 
dealt with by the Committee on the 
Judiciary and then referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (H, R, 37) to 
amend section 77 of the act of July 1, 1898, 
entitled “An act to establish a uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” as amended, and that it be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary: Provided, 
That when reported to the Senate, such bill 
shall be referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

5.865. A bill for the relief of Richard A. 
Allberry; to the Committee on Claims. 

(Mr. MAGNUSON introduced Senate bill 
866, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

By Mr, THOMAS of Utah: 

S. 867, A bill for the relief of Ruby Doris 
Calvert, as administratrix of the estate of 
Frederick Calvert, deceased (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Claims. 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill authorizing an- 
nual payments to States, Territories, and 
insular governments for the benefit of 
their local political subdivisions based 
on the fair value of national-forest land 
situated therein, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon will be received and 
appropriately referred, 

By Mr. CORDON: 

8. 868. A bill authorizing annual payments 
to States, Territories, and insular govern- 
ments for the benefit of their local political 
subdivisions, based on the‘ fair value of the 
national-forest lands situated therein, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 
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By Mr. O’MAHONEY: 

S. 869. A bill relating to disbursement of 
joint funds of the Shoshone and Arapaho 
Tribes of the Wind River Reservation; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


BENEFITS TO WIDOWS OF PERSONS 
WHOSE DEATH RESULTS FROM SERV- 
ICE IN THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
when Congress passed the so-called G. I. 
bill of rights, I think it unconsciously 
and perhaps inadvertently eliminated a 
very small category of individuals who 
are justly entitled to the benefits under 
the act. I refer to the widows of those 
who might be killed in action or who 
died as the result of diseases contracted 
in line of duty. Iam today introducing 
a bill to include such widows, who com- 
pose a very small category of American 
citizens. They are justly entitled to 
these benefits. The bill provides that a 
widow shall have the same rights to buy 
a home or continue her education as if 
the deceased were living. I think they 
should be included in the act. 

I have discussed this matter informally 
with officials of the War Department and 
Officials of the Navy Department and 
others in the military, and they all be- 
lieve the bill represents a very just and 
equitable amendment to the act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to introduce the bill for appropriate 
reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Washington will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 866) to extend benefits 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944 to the widows of persons 
whose death results from service in the 
armed forces was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


PRINTING OF REPORT ON SURVEY OF 
FISHERY RESOURCES 


Mr, BAILEY submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 14), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the letter of 
the Secretary of the Interior, dated February 
2, 1945, transmitting, pursuant to Public Law 
No. 302, Seventy-eighth Congress, approved 
May 14, 1944, a report on a survey of the 
fishery resources of the United States and 
its possessions, be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment, and that 33,100 additional copies shall 
be printed, of which 10,000 copies shall be 
for the use of the Senate, 22,100 copies for 
the use of the House of Representatives, 500 
copies for the use of the Committee on Com- 
merce of the Senate, and 500 copies for the 
use of the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


POST-WAR SAVINGS AND OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR THEIR INVESTMENT 


Mr. DOWNEY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 117), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is hereby authorized and 
directed (1) to investigate and determine as 
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to the post-war era the source and magnitude 
of savings by individuals, corporations, and 
businesses of all kinds, and by governmental 
units—Federal, State, and local, (2) to in- 
vestigate and determine the opportunities 
for the investment and employment of sav- 
ings in the post-war period, and (3) to as- 
sembie and analyze all data tending to show 
to what extent, and how, the savings and 
capital proceeding from the national income 
of our people, when fully employed, may be 
absorbed and utilized in proper investments 
or may tend to stagnate and produce depres- 
sions. The committee shall report to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date the 
results of its investigation, together with 
such recommendations with respect to neces- 
sary legislation as it may deem advisable. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Senate in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, to employ such experts, and 
such clerical, stenographic, and other as- 
sistants, to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such correspondence, books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, and to make 
such expenditures, as it deems advisable. 
The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words. The expense of 
the committee, which ‘shall not exceed $1,000, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman. 


FOREIGN OWNERSHIP OR CONTROL OF 
RADIO PATENTS 


Mr, CAPEHART (for himself and Mr. 

WHEELER) submitted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 118), which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce: 
- Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected to make a full and complete study 
and investigation with respect to the rela- 
tionship of foreign companies and persons 
to radio and other communication in the 
United States and the effect of such relation- 
ship upon the national economy and safety 
of the United States, with particular refer- 
ence to patents owned or controlled by such 
foreign companies or persons and arrange- 
ments or agreements made by such foreign 
companies or persons concerning radio and 
other communication. The committee shall 
report to the Senate at the earliest practica- 
ble date the results of its study and inves- 
tigation together with such recommenda- 
tions as it may deem desirable. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to hold 
such hearings; to sit and act at such times 
and places during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjourned periods of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress; to employ such clerical and other 
assistants; to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses ‘and 
the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, and documents; to administer 
such oaths; to take such testimony; and to 
make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able. The cost of stenographic services to 
report such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per hundred words. The expenses 
of the committee under this resolution, 
which shall not exceed $10,000, shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman of 
the committee. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FOURTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF GREEK INDEPEND- 
ENCE—ADDRESS BY THE AMBASSADOR 
OF GREECE 
(Mr. GREEN asked and Obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by the Ambassador of Greece, at Wor- 
cester, Mass., March 25, 1945, in commemora- 
tion of the one hundred and twenty-fourth 
anniversary of Greek independence, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM GENEROSO POPE, 
URGING INVITATION OF ITALY TO THE 
SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


{Mr. MCMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an open letter 
from Generoso Pope, publisher of Il Prog- 
resso Italo-Americano, to the members of the 
United States security delegation, dated 
April 11, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


REDUCTION IN OUTPUT OF FARM MA- 
CHINERY—ARTICLE FROM NEW YORK 
TIMES 
{Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “Farm Machinery Cut 23 Percent in 

Output,” published in the New York Times 


of April 11, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 
AUTHORIZATION FOR USE OF LUMBER 


OVERSEAS 


[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorn a release of 
the War Production Board concerning au- 
thorization for the use of lumber overseas, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their ` 
names: . 


Aiken Fe m Magnuson 

Austin Fulbright Millikin 

Batley George Morse 

Bail Green Murdock 

Bankhead Hart O'Daniel 

Barkley Hatch O'Mahoney 

Briggs Hawkes Overton 

Brooks Hill Saltonstall 

Burton Hoey th 

Butler Johnson, Calif. Thomas, Utah 

gore ell 

Capehart La Follette Walsh 

Capper nger Wherry 

Chavez Lucas White 
McCarran Wiley 

Donnell McParland Wilson K 

Downey McKellar 

Eastland McMahon 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Giass], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. MEAD}, and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
prews!, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr, 
CHANDLER], and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gurrey], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Jounston], the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. Murray], the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. STEWART], 
and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tay- 
Lor] are absent cn public business. 
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The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MITCHELL] is absent on official business 
with the Special Committee to investi- 
gate the National Defense Program. 

The Senator from Mississippi [{Mr. 
Bris0]}, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr, Gerry], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Haypen], the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. Jonson], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator 
from Florida {Mr. PEPPER], the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. RADCLIFFE], the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ- 
Incs| the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacnerl, and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER] are attending committee 
meetings and on official business pertain- 
ing to their respective States. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Brewster], the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. ROBERTSON], the Senator 
from: Idaho [Mr. THomas], the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. Topey], and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. BURTON] 
is detained on official business of the 
Senate, 

The following Senators are detained in 
committee meetings and on official busi- 
ness: 

The Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Brinces}], the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Buck], the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. BUSHFIELD], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Corpon], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Gurney], the Senator 
from iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Moore], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. REVER- 
coms}, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SurestTraD], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tarti, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG], and the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. W11t1s]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two 
Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 


LEAVE TO ATTEND COMMITTEE MEETING 


Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a parliamentary inquiry of 
the Chair. j 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Committee on 
Education and Labor was in session this 
morning when the quorum call came. 
The chairman of the committee asked us 
to be back in committee in 15 minutes. 
Under the ruling as reported by the 
press and supposed to have been made by 
the Chair yesterday, is it necessary to 
ask for official permission to leave the 
Chamber now in order that we may go 
back to the committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the com- 
mittee is meeting in the Capitol Building 
and the members are immediately avail- 
able on call of the Senate, there is no 
reason for asking permission. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. What if it is meeting in 
the Senate Office Building? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then they 
must ask permission, because some time 
is required to get from the Senate Office 
Building to the Capitol. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
permission to leave the Chamber to at- 
tend a meeting of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, permission is granted. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE FOR MEMBERS OF 

BOARD OF VISITORS TO NAVAL 

ACADEMY 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Senators who are members of 
the Board of Visitors to the Naval Acad- 
emy may have leave of absence from 
the Senate on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday of next week. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Massachusetts? The Chair hears none, 
and leave of absence is granted. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs has an 
engagement of several days standing with 
Gen. Brehon H. Somervell, commanding 
general of the supply forces of the Army. 
I ask unanimous consent that members 
of the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs may.be permitted to keep this 
engagement at the Pentagon Building, 
and may absent themselves from the 
Senate, and from the call of the Senate, 
during such time as the meeting may 
occupy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Alabama? The Chair hears none, and 
permission is granted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am 
under an engagement to make a Jeffer- 
son Day address at Knoxville, Tenn., to- 
morrow night, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to be excused until next Monday. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Reserving the right to 
object, does the distinguished Senator 
intend to make the usual eloquent and 
oratorical address which he generally 
makes? [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am unable to say. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I am sure he will do 
so, and therefore I make no objection to 
his being absent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Tennessee? The Chair hears none, and 
leave is granted. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks,- announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H.R. 201. An act for the relief of the Demp- 
sey Industrial Furnace Corporation; 


H.R.202. An act for the relief of Angelina 
Bourbeau; 
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H.R.206. An act for the relief of St. 
Vincent's Infirmary and Dr. Alvin W. 
Strauss; 

H.R. 266. An act for the relief of the South- 
ern Bitumen Co., of Ensley, Ala.; 

H.R,.510. An act granting to Galveston 
County, a municipal corporation of the State 
of Texas, certain easements and rights-of- 
way over, under, and upon the San Jacinto 
Military Reservation in Galveston County, 
Tex.; 

H. R. 685. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the acquisition of buildings and 
grounds in foreign countries for use of the 
Government of the United States of America,” 
approved May 7, 1926, as amended, to permit 
of the sale of buildings and grounds and 
the utilization of proceeds of such sale in the 
Government interest; , 

H. R. 787. An act for the relief of Murray B. 
Latimer; 

H. R. 791. An act for the relief of H. J. 
Blexrud estate; 

H. R. 807. An act for the relief of Mrs: 
Wilma Louise Townsend; 

H. R. 914. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Colorado and Kansas 
to negotiate and enter into a compact 
for the division of the waters of the Arkansas 


‘River; 


H. R. 933. An act for the relief of Margaret 
G. Potts; 

H. R. 934. An act for the relief of Charles H. 
Dougherty, Sr.; 

H.R.945. An act for the reliéf. of Fred 
Clouse and Mrs. Emily G. Clouse; 

H.R.949, An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mildred Ring; 

H. R. 990. An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain civilian personnel for 
personal property lost as a result of the 
Japanese occupation of Hong Kong and 
Manila; 

H. R. 1012. An act for the relief of A. P. 
Scarborough and J. D. Ethridge; 

H.R. 1079. An act for the relief of Ray L. 
Smith; ' 

H.R. 1094. An act for the relief of the Jay 
Taylor Cattle Co., Amarillo, Tex.; 

H.R.1135. An act for the relief of Gus A. 
Vance; 

H. R. 1324. An act for the relief of Leo Ed- 
ward Day and Phillip Tamborello; 

H. R. 1344. An act for the relief of George 
Webb; 

H.R. 1353. An act for the relief of J. P, 
Harris; 

H.R. 1396. An act for the relief of Anne 
Loacker; 

H.R, 1492. An act for the relief of Florence 
J. Sypert, administratrix of the estate of 
Leona Connor Childers; 

H.R. 1483. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
W. V. Justice; 

H. R. 1534. An act to amend the Fact Find- 
er’s Act; 

H. R. 1539. An act for the rellef of Dr. David 
R. Barglow; 

H. R.1676. An act for the relief of the Dan- 
iel Baker Co., of Manchester, Ky.; 

H. R.1716. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sue B. Bowen, as administratrix of the estate 
of Clyde Bowen, deceased; 

H.R.2013. An act to extend for 1 year the 
provisions of an act to promote the defense 
of the United States, approved March 11, 
1941, as amended; and 

H.R. 2055. An act for the relief of Ben 
Crumstein, 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO 


THE UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF 
CERTAIN RIVERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 
2d sess.), between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 
relating to the utilization of the waters 
of certain rivers, and (Executive H, 78th 
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Cong., 2d sess.), a protocol supplemen- 
tary to the treaty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question 
is on agreeing to the reservations pro- 
posed yesterday by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] on behalf of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, to the 
pending Mexican water treaty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of all Senators to the 
fact that there is now printed and lying 
on the desk of each Senator a copy of 
the resolution of ratification which I of- 
fered. Attached thereto are certain res- 
ervations which have been very care- 
fully drawn. They have been thorough- 
ly considered by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. They were offered by 
me at the direction of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

However, yesterday afternoon, through 
an excess of caution, the committee au- 
thorized and directed a subcommittee to 
hear interested Senators who had com- 
plaints to make respecting the reserva- 
tions, or who desired further reserva- 
tions. As a result, I wish to modify res- 
ervation (b) on page 4, which I under- 
stand I have the right to do, by adding 
certain language. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
committee has the right- to modify its 
reservations. The modification will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4, line 11, 
of the resolution of ratification, in res- 
ervation (b), after “United States”, it 
is proposed to insert a semicolon and the 
following: “or as impairing the power 
of the Congress of the United States to 
define the terms of office of members of 
the United States section of the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion or to provide for their appointment 
by the President by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate or otherwise.” 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator indicate again just what the 
amendment is 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is a modification 
of reservation (b), on page 4 of the reso- 
lution of ratification, by adding certain 
language. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
reservation is modified accordingly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, at 
the direction of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, I desire to modify reser- 
vation (c) on page 4 of the resolution of 
ratification by striking out reservation 
(c), on page 4, after line 11, down to 
and including all of line 22 on page 4, 
and substituting certain language in lieu 
thereof. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
modification‘ will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 4 of the 
resolution of ratification, after line 11, 
it is proposed to strike out: 

(c) That nothing contained in the treaty 
or protocal shall be construed as authorizing 
the Secretary of State of the United States, 
the Commissioner of the United States Sec- 
tion of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, or the United States 
Section of said Commission, to interfere with 
the domestic administration within the 
United States of the appropriation, distribu- 
tion, or use of water: Provided, however, 
That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
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strued as in any way impairing the obliga- 
tions of the United States of America to the 
United Mexican States under the treaty and 
the protocal, 


And insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: s 

That nothing contained in the treaty or 
protocol shall be construed as authorizing 
the Secretary of State of the United States, 
the Commissioner of the United States Sec- 
tion of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, or the United States Sec- 
tion of said Commission, to alter or control 
the distribution of water to users within the 
territorial limits of any of the individual 
States. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
reservation is modified accordingly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, those 
are the two modifications which I sug- 
gest. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Mourpocx! is interested in an amend- 
ment to reservation (j) on page 6 of the 
resolution of ratification. I have been 
conferring with him. I am glad to yield 
to him at this time. - 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Wyom- 
ing [Mr. O’MaHoney], the junior Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND] and 
myself, I offer a substitute for the com- 
mittee’s reservation (j). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 6 of the 
resolution of ratification, after line 3, 
it is proposed to strike out: 

(j) That the quant.ties of 1,500,000 acre- 
feet and 1,700,000 acre-feet of water referred 
to in subparagraph (b) of article 10, and in 
paragraph E of article 15, of the treaty, in- 
clude, and are not in addition to, the quan- 
tity of 1,500,000 acre-feet of water, the de- 
livery of which is guaranteed under subpara- 
graph (a) of article 10, 


And to insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

(j) That the 1,700,000 acre-feet specified 
in paragraph (b) of article 10 includes and 
is not in addition to the 1,500,000 acre-feet, 
the delivery of which to Mexico is guaranteed 
in subparagraph (a) of article 10; second, 
that the 1,500,000 acre-feet specified in three 
places in said subparagraph (b) is identical 
with the 1,500,000 acre-feet specified in said 
subparagraph (a); third, that any use by 
Mexico under said subparagraph (b) of 
quantities of water arriving at the Mexican 
points of diversion in excess of said 1,500,000 
acre-feet shall not give rise to any future 
claim of right by Mexico in excess of said 
guaranteed quantity of 1,500,000 acre-feet 
of water. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I am 
willing to accept the amendment to 
reservation (j). S 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Istheamendment which 
the Senator from Utah offers a substi- 
tute for reservation (j), or is it an ad- 
dition? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Itis a substitute for 
reservation (j) as offered by the com- 
mittee. As I understand, the chairman 
of the committee agrees to accept it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; I agree to ac- 
cept it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, my 
purpose in offering the substitute for 
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reservation (j) submitted by the com- 
mittee is to resolve a very genuine and 
sincere doubt in my mind, in which 
doubt I am joined by other Senators, as 
to the language contained in article 10 
of the treaty which allots water to 
Mexico from the Colorado River. Yes- 
terday I made a statement to the sub- 
committee which was considering these 
matters for the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and presented my reservation. 
I believe that the language of the sub- 
stitute offered by me clarifies beyond 
question the meaning and intent of the 
language of article 10. In my opinion, 
the most important part of the treaty 
with Mexico, as it involves the Colorado 
Piver, is the question of quantity. 

Having that language fully clarified 
to my satisfaction and to the satisfaction 
of the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
McFar.anp] and the senior Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. O’Manoney], it is my 
intention now to vote for the ratification 
of the treaty. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Murpocx] to reservation (j) in*the reso- 
lution of ratification on page 6, after 
line 3. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy] has a reservation to which I 
shall have to give some attention in a 
few minutes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Texas has been good 
enough to point out that the text of a 
resolution which I offered and had 
printed last week has been inserted in 
the modifications to the reservations’ 
which he has submitted today. 

My reservation was intended to make 
clear that the Congress of the United 
States does not sacrifice any of its power 
or jurisdiction to fix the terms of office 
of members of the United States section 
of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, and does not impair 
the right of the Congress to provide for 
confirmation of the appointment of such 
members by the advice and consent of 
the Senate, or otherwise. That sugges- 
tion has been adopted, and I thank the 
Senator and the Committee on Foreign 
Relations for having acceded to that sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for his generous re- 
marks with respect to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I use them to bal- 
ance some of the things which have been 
said on the other side of the question. 

Mr. President, I am extremely anxious 
that the Senate should fix a time to dis- 
pose of the reservations to the treaty. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to vote upon the res- 
ervations to the’ treaty and all amend- 
ments thereto not later than 2 o’clock 
p. m. on next Monday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen< 
ator from Texas? 
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Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas if he is will- 
ing to change the agreement so that it 
will provide that the vote shall be taken 
at 3 o’clock next Monday instead of at 
2 o’clock? 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senate will 
agree to it, I am willing. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I also 
desire to ask the Senator if he is willing 
to change the agreement so that the vote 
shall be taken at that time instead of 
at no later time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. At that time? I 
think that if we say “not later than 3 
o'clock” and we conclude the debate be- 
fore that time, we may proceed to vote. 
The language of the agreement guaran- 
tees that so long as any Senator is able to 
stand on the floor and debate, the vote 
will not come until 3 o’clock on Monday. 
I mean to include in my request the un- 
derstanding that at 3 o’clock the Senate 
shall proceed to vote on the reservations 
and amendments thereto without further 
debate. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, there 
are other Senators who are vitally con- 
cerned in this matter who desire to pre- 
sent their arguments on Monday. In 
view of that fact, I ask the Senator from 
Texas if he is willing to modify his unani- 
mous consent request so as to provide 
that the vote shall take place on Monday 
not later than 3 o’clock? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is what I said. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Very well. But if 
there were no speakers present say at 4 
o'clock or 3 o'clock this afternoon, it 
would still be understood that the vote 
would go over. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No. What does the 
~ Senator mean by “go over”? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Texas will yield for a sug- 
gestion, I may say that I appreciate the 
fact that many Senators wish to know 
precisely when the vote will take place. 
I see an advantage in agreeing that we 
will vote at 3 o'clock sharp on Monday 
next instead of not later than that time. 
I think that Senators would like to be 
assured that if the debate runs out before 
that time the vote will not be taken until 
3 o’clock on Monday next. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes. I desire to know 
if the distinguished leader will accede 
further to me in this matter. In my 
opinion, the reservations which the Sena- 
tor from Texas has presented have very 
greatly improved the treaty. I am far 
from being satisfied with the treaty, even 
with the reservations, but they certainly 
very greatly improve it. However, the 
reservations are very technical. Changes 
have been made in them since yesterday. 
I wish to do all I personally can do to 
accelerate the work of the Senate in con- 
nection with this matter. I feel quite 
sure that justice will be served if the re- 
servations of the Senator from Texas are 
not taken up until tomorrow. They 
should be printed in final form and an 
opportunity should be afforded to all 
Members of the Senate to study them. 
Therefore, I think that we should have 
an understanding at this time that the 
reservations will not be taken up and 
discussed until tomorrow. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator 
from California object to any Member 
discussing the reservations? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No; I have no objec- 
tion to that. I should like to have the 
opportunity—and this is not made as a 
condition—to sit down with the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
GeorGE], as well as other Senators who 
are members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, to see if we cannot clarify 
our minds in three or four respects in 
connection with these reservations. I 
believe certain technical defects are in- 
volved whick. the Senator himself would 
wish to have corrected; but, knowing the 
ver} fine intellect of the Senator from 
Georgia, I may be the one who will be 
converted. I think that what I am say- 
ing is in the interest of saving the time 
of the Senate, as well as good policy. I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Georgia if he is willing to sit down with 
us in a discussion of these reservations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, that 
is a matter of private arrangement be- 
tween the Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, an- 
other understanding in which I am sure 
the distinguished Senator will immedi- 
ately join, is that the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement is dependent upon a quo- 
rum being present in the Senate today, 
Friday, and Monday. 

Mr, CONNALLY. How about Sunday? 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I do 
not believe we should be obligated to vote 
if no quorum were present from now un- 
til 3 o’clock next Monday. Many of these 
controversial matters can be argued and 
disposed of if a quorum is present. I 
have understood that a quorum will not 
be present tomorrow and that we shall 
not be able to do business. Manifestly, 
we cannot enter into unanimous-consent 
agreements if a quorum is not present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Texas yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think a quorum 
will be present in the Senate. It is dif- 
ficult to fix a time for voting with a pro- 
viso that the agreement will be nullified 
if at any time today, tomorrow, or on 
Monday next, a quorum is not present. 

I am satisfied there will be a quorum 
in town the rest of today and tomorrow 
and Monday. I will make use of all the 
parliamentary authority I have, and the 
Senator from Texas will do the same, to 
provide that a quorum shall be present; 
but the Senator knows that there is no 
way on earth that we can guarantee that 
49 Senators will be here at every minute 
during the remainder of today and to- 
morrow and Monday. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I am 
not endeavoring to raise any technical 
point. I am not now striving for a 
greater state of perfection such as the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. LA FOLLETTE] is now envisioning. I 
am not requesting that. So far as the 
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remainder of the afternoon is concerned, 
I would not raise any question, because I 
personally want to go over the reserva- 
tions presented by the Senator from 
Texas. But if the Senate in its session 
tomorrow attempts to dispose of 10 or 
15 of the reservations, by way of voting 
on them and getting them out of the 
way—and I hope that will be done—and 
if a quorum is not present and we can 
not do any business, how can the Sen- 
ator expect me to obligate myself under 
those conditions? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator a question. I understand that the 
unanimous-consent request to vote at 3 
o’clock on Monday is a request to vote 
on all the reservations. As I understand, 
it is not contemplated that the Senate 
will vote tomorrow on all the reserva- 
tions, but that the Senate will begin to 
vote on them, and that on Monday at 3 
o’clock the Senate will vote on all the 
remaining reservations, and that they 
may be discussed between now and then 
by any Senator who wishes to discuss 
them. That is my understanding of the 
unanimous-consent request of the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky has stated the situation precisely 
as I understand it to be, and I earnestly 
hope that the request of the Senator 
from Texas will be agreed to, so that we 
shall all know with definiteness when 
voting is to begin and when voting is to 
conclude on all the reservations and’ on 
the treaty itself, 

I simply do not see how it is practicable 
to arrive at an agreement as to any con- 
tingencies which might nullify or take 
away the vitality of the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement which is pending. What 
little influence I may have, I assure the 
Senator, will be exerted to the full to- 
ward keeping all Members of the Sen- 
ate in the Senate Chamber so that they 
may have the benefit of the discussion 
which may occur during the next 2 days. 

Notwithstanding all the complexities 
of this problem, I feel strongly that it 
is a matter of moment, that it has been 
pending for weeks on end, that there 
has been long and learned discussion of 
many of its phases, and that we should 
bring the discussion to a conclusion, and 
should dispose of the matter, whatever 
may be the outcome on the basis of the 
votes which will be cast, 

I hope the Senator from California 
will not interpose objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request made by the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I think the implica- 
tion which may be drawn from some of 
the remarks just made is not wholly fair. 
I know of no other matter so compli- 
cated and so important as the pending 
treaty which has occupied such a small 
amount of the time of the Senate. The 
principal arguments have been made by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] and myself, 
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with the distinguished senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] taking 1 day. 
There have been only 4 or 5 days of 
straight time occupied in this very im- 
portant and complicated discussion. The 
time has heen almost equally divided. 
On my part, I desire to accelerate the 
matter in every way I can. 

Let me say further—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to make an ob- 
servation at this point? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. So far as the divi- 
sion of time is concerned, I am willing 
to have the opponents of the treaty have 
two-thirds of the remaining time, the 
proponents to have one-third. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, let me 
continue my remarks in this way: I did 
not mean to indicate, although I pre- 
sume my language probably could have 
been so interpreted, that on all the res- 
ervations and the amendments thereto 
no vote would be had until Monday. I 
thought the Senate would be in session, 
say, tomorrow, voting on amendments to 
the reservations and on reservations, and 
would get as many as possible out of the 
way, and that at 3 o’clock on Monday the 
Senate would vote on all reservations 
which had not previously been disposed 
of, and also would vote at that time on 
the treaty itself. 

Mr. CONNALLY, That is all right. 

Mr. DOWNEY. My friend the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Texas 
says to me, “That is all right.” The 
difficulty is, suppose a quorum is not 
present tomorrow. 

Mr. CONNALLY. A vote cannot be 
had if a quorum is not present-—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, let me say that 
if any Senator makes the point of the 
absence of a quorum, the Senate cannot 
vote until a quorum is present. I pledge 
to the Senator, even though I may get 
still farther in the dog house with my 
colleagues, that I will use every ounce of 
infiuence I have to see that a quorum is 
present. I know the Senator wishes to 
help facilitate the handling of this 
matter, 

My notion is that if any Senator ob- 
jects to having a vote taken on any of 
the reservations tomorrow, the Senate 
will vote on them beginning at 3 o'clock 
on Monday. I grant that it is possible 
that some of the reservations may en- 
counter no opposition; they may be ac- 
ceptable to all Senators, and no Senator 
may desire to discuss them. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, of 
course the difficulty in that connection is 
that it is probable that many Senators 
will be voting on reservations which they 
have not heard discussed or argued at 
all. Perhaps they would vote even more 
intelligently under such circumstances; 
I do not know, but I am not willing so 
to assume. x 

Mr. BARKLEY. In respect to any 


such reservation, a request on the part 


of any Senator that consideration of the 
reservation go over until 3 o’clock on 
Monday would be granted, even if the 
request included all the reservations. 
Mr, DOWNEY. Let me propound a 
parlimentary inquiry: Would a unani- 
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mous-consent agreement that the reser- 
vations and any amendments thereto 
could be called up and could be voted 
on tomorrow, even if a quorum were not 
present—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; that could not 
be done, if any Senator raised the point 
of the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
any Senator were to raise the point of 
the absence of a quorum, a quorum would 
have to be developed before the Senate 
could vote on the reservations, 

Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. President, I 
understood the Senator to say that he 
was in favor of nearly all the reserva- 
tions. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Iam. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Then there will not 
be any debate on them, if we are able 
to eliminate debate on them in that way. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I have no argument 
to make on many of the reservations, but 
I have some reservations which I wish to 
present. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understand. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Let me say in conclu- 
sion—and I have been leading up to this 
climax—that there is one reservation 
which I desire to present. If the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas will ac- 
cept it, that will permit me to greatly 
reduce my argument on the floor of the 
Senate. The reservation to which I re- 
fer is one to which I think most Senators 
will accede, on the ground that it is a 
fair one. 

I should like to read the reservation to 
the Senate, and then I shall ask the Sen- 
ator whether he will agree to accept it, 
as ‘a part of the unanimous-consent 
agreement: 

That within 6 months after the date of 
entry into force of this treaty the two Gov- 
ernments shall enter into negotiation of a 
protocol to this treaty, which shall provide 
that each section of the Commission shall 
be headed by three Commissioners, and that 
one of the Commissioners of the United 
States Section shall be a resident of the 
Lower Rio Grande Basin; one a resident of 
the Colorado River Basin; and the third shall 
be a person not now residing in a State 
within, or partially within, either of said 
basins: Provided, That if such protocol is not 
made within 1 year after the date of entry 
into force of the treaty, thereafter the United 
States Commissioner shall be a person not 
now residing in any State within, or partially 
within, either of said basins; and that this 
understanding will be mentioned in the rati- 
fications of this treaty as conveying the true 
meaning of the treaty, and will in effect form 
a part of the treaty. 


I desire to point out to the distin- 
guished Senator, before. he expresses 
himself on the reservation, that it is 
merely a request by the Senate of the 
United States that Mexico consider a 
protocol such as I have suggested in the 
reservation. If Mexico is willing to con- 
sider it, and if she presents some mat- 
ters in that connection, the reservation 
and such additional matters will then 
come back to the Senate of the United 
States, for its further deliberation and 
possible acceptance. 

The reservation contains the proviso 
that if within 1 year a new treaty in- 
creasing the personnel of the Interna- 
tional Boundary Commission is not made, 
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thereafter no individual who is a resi- 
dent. either of the Rio Grande Basin or 
the Colorado River Basin may be the 
Commissioner. 

I wish to say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator that I do not believe he himself 
would believe that a man from either 
basin should deal with Mexico in regard 
to the respective contrasting rights or 
obligations in both the lower basins. I 
have no desire to stand upon the floor 
of the Senate and go through the record 
made in the hearings, taking seriatim 
the testimony of Mr. Lawson, showing 
how loose and inaccurate and ignorant 
he is about the treaty, showing how he 
failed to investigate vital matters con- 
cerning the treaty. So far as I am con- 
cerned I am going to take all the time 
I can be allowed by the laws of nature 
and by the Senate in order to convince 
the Senate that we in the Colorado River 
Basin should not be under the dominion 
and control of Mr. Lawson in future op- 
erations. The reservation would give 
him an opportunity to retain his posi- 
tion as one of the three, if it should be 
worked out; if it should not be worked 
out, it would give him time to rearrange 
his affairs thereafter. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from California has many times 
on the floor bitterly attacked Mr, Law- 
son because, he says, he is a Texan. As 
a matter of fact Mr. Lawson is not a 
Texan. He is a career man of the Rec- 
lamation Service. He became a mem- 
ber of the Boundary Commission because 
he was regarded as an excellent engi- 
neer and as being familiar with the en- 
gineering problems involved and the 
duties that would attach to the Boun- 
dary Commission. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Lawson graduated from one of the 
universities of California; at the mo- 
ment I cannot say whether it was the 
University of California or Leland Stan- 
ford, but I think it was Leland Stanford. 
The testimony in the record before the 
committee was that his first experience 
with waterways was on the Colorado 
River, where he went as a young engineer 
as long ago as I now recall as 1902; in any 
event many years ago, before he ever 
had any connection with the Boundary 
Commission or even any connection with 
the Rio Grande. That is Mr. Lawson’s 
background. He resides at El Paso, Tex., 
because the duties of his position re- 
quire that he reside somewhere on the 
border, so that he may properly per- 
form his duties. 

Mr. President, I cannot agree to ac- 
cept this sort of a reservation, The ques- 
tion involved is not a proper subject of 
reservation. The reservation is a change 
of the treaty; it is a rejection of the 
treaty, and if it should be adopted as a 
reservation Mexico would very likely say, 
or could say, “You have rejected the 
treaty and therefore it will be necessary 
to enter into a renegotiation of the whole 
problem.” I cannot agree to the reser- 
vation because, after all, it proposes leg- 
islation; it undertakes to legislate on be- 
half of the United States in a treaty as 
to what shall become of a boundary com- 
missioner and what his duties shall be 
and how he shall be appointed in the 
future. 
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I do not mind saying to the Senator 
that I would have no objection, indeed 
I should encourage, the State Depart- 
ment to take this matter up independ- 
ently of the treaty with Mexico, and if 
an agreement could be worked out in 
the intervening time well and good; but 
I cannot see my way clear to accept the 
reservation; I think it is unreasonable; 
I think it is absolutely beyond serious 
contemplation that anybody could agree 
to that sort of a reservation to a treaty. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. DOWNEY, and 
Mr. HAWKES addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Texas yield, and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
the attention of both the Senator from 
Texas and the Senator from California. 
It seems to. me that the reservation sug- 
gested by the Senator from California 
very largely deals with a matter of do- 
mestic legislation on the part of Congress. 
Would not the Senator’s purpose be 
served by the adoption even of an inde- 
‘pendent resolution by the Senate, not 
a part of the treaty or the resolution of 
ratification, suggesting to the State De- 
partment that they open negotiations 
with Mexico with a view to increasing 
the size of the Commission? I doubt very 
much whether a reservation on this 
treaty saying where the Commissioners 
shall reside or where they shall not re- 
side would be a proper matter for a res- 
ervation to the treaty, but: the Congress 
could provide for that by legislation 
which it. might enact, following an agree- 
ment with Mexico increasing the size of 
the Commission. - We could provide by 
our own domestic legislation where our 
member of the Commission should come 
from. Personally, I should be glad to 
cooperate in support of an independent 
resolution of that sort, but I think that 
to put it on this treaty really goes beyond 
the scope of a legitimate reservation. 

Mr, DOWNEY and Mr. HAWKES ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator yield, and, if so, to whom? 

.Mr. CONNALLY. I yield first to the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I think 
both the distinguished majority leader 
and the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee misappre- 
hend the purport of this reservation. It 
in no way seeks to bind Mexico. All it 
does is to direct our State Department 
to begin negotiations with Mexico to as- 
certain if Mexico will consent to a new 
treaty or a new protocol increasing the 
personne] of the International Boundary 
and Water Commission. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, if tne 
Senator from Texas will yield further, let 
me say that, in addition, it provides that 
if at the end of a year a treaty has not 
been made on that subject, then our rep- 
resentative on the Commission shall not 
come from a certain territory, which is a 
matter of domestic legislation which 
would have to be agreed to by both 
Houses of Congress. We can pass that 
character of legislation, but certainly in 
determining where an appointee of the 
United States, to be confirmed by the 
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Senate, should come from both Houses 
have to take part. We cannot do that, it 
seems to me by a reservation to the 
treaty. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Texas yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor for an insertion in the RECORD. 

Mr. HAWKES. No; I do not desire to 
insert anything in the RECORD. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield for a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. HAWKES. Unless the Senator 
yields to me I am going positively and 
definitely to object to the request for 
unanimous consent agreement. Let me 
say: 

Mr. CONNALLY. {am under so much 
compulsion and pressure—— 

Mr. HAWKES. I am not trying to 
bring any pressure on the Senator, but I 
have asked him two or three times to let 
me make a brief statement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have said to the 
Senator that as soon as we could pass 
on the question of fixing a time to vote I 
would yield to him. 

Mr. HAWKES. I desire to speak to 
that question after I refer to an asper- 
sion made on my character by a news- 
paper editorial. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Ido not know any- 
thing about the editorial. 

Mr. HAWKES. Someone knows about 
it, and I want to find out who he is. 

Mr, CONNALLY. I want to have a 
ruling on this question as soon as I can. 
Mr. President, I renew my request that 
the Senate vote not later than Monday 
at 3 o'clock on all reservations then 
pending and not adopted and on the 
treaty. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Texas? 

Mr. TAFT. I object. 

Mr. HAWKES. I object. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator asked 
me to yield to him, yet he has just ob- 
jected. 

Mr. HAWKES. I had to object. The 
Senator, it seemed to me, was trying to 
put something over. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator had 
my assurance that as soon as we passed 
on the pending matter I would yield to 
him, 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HATCH. I inquire what is pend- 
ing before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. HATCH. That has been objected 
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to. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. The question is on 
agreeing to the reservation proposed by 
the Senator from Texas on behalf of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations to 
the pending Mexican Water Treaty. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, if I 
have the floor, I now yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, as I told him all 
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the time I would yield as soon as we could 
obtain action on the unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, it is 
amazing to me that this great body seems 
to think it is more important to ratify the 
Mexican Water Treaty before the mect- 
ing of the San Francisco Conference than 
it is to protect the interests and the rights 
of the American people. I cannot under- 
stand it. Iam in favor of ratifying this 
treaty before the San Francisco Confer- 
ence is held if we can do it intelligently 
and know what we are doing, but I cer- 
tainly shall not vote to ratify the treaty 
if it is to be rushed through the Senate 
in great haste so that it may repose on 
the table at San Francisco. I insist that 
the Senate should act wisely and well, be- 
cause the treaty will be the supreme law 
of the land and will live in perpetuity, 
unless the Mexican people agree to 
change it. I am one of those who do not 
wish to act in haste and repent at leisure, 
and I do not propose to be placed in that 
position. 

Now, let me say, Mr. President, that I 
believe my colleagues in the Senate are 
entitled to know what I am about to say. 
In the Washington Post of April 11 there 
appeared an editorial which was ‘nspired 
by the distinguished majority leader's 
statement about absenteeism in the Sen- 
ate, and Senators failing to fulfill their 
duty and failing to be on the job. The 
newspaper editorial ascribes motives to 
me which I wish to discuss frankly before 
the Senate. I cannot believe that a man 
like Mr. Eugene Meyer, who is the pub- 
lisher of the Washington Post; would 
knowingly lend himself to a statement 
such as was made in the Post editorial 
yesterday. 

Let me read it: 

In recent days, when our inter-American 
unity has been awaiting a test on the vote 
on the Mexican water treaty, they— 


The Senators— 


have been compelled to listen to the specious 
and long-winded opposition of Senators 
Downey and HAWKES. 


Mr. President. what statement could be 
more ridiculous and absurd than that? 
My constituents back home are all the 
time asking me why I do not talk on the 
floor of the Senate. There is not a 
Senator in this Chamber today who can 
say I have ever been long-winded or 
specious. If there is one, I should like to 
have him rise and say it. I give him a 
chance. 

Let me read further: 

Senator Downey thinks that on the ruins 
of pan-Americanism he can protect the 
dreams of California. 


All the Senator from California [Mr. 
DowNeEY] wants to do, and all I want to 
do, and all every decent American should 
want to do, is to protect the contracts 
and the compacts which have been made 
with our States, public agencies, and 
private citizens, under the authority of 
this great Government which we repre- 
sent here as the elected representatives 
of the people back home. 

I will ask Senators to listen to this, if 
they want to hear something strange: 

Senator Hawkes has his Californian land- 
holding son-in-law to think about. 
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Mr. President, my colleagues are en- 
titled to know that my son-in-law never 
had a dollar’s worth of real-estate prop- 
erty in his life. He is just a young man 
who is trying to make a living. He does 
not even own the house in which he lives. 
I own it. And with the exception of that 
house in Pasadena, I do not own a dol- 
lar’s worth of real-estate property west 
of New Jersey. Think of this newspaper 
trying to smear me and reduce my power 
in the Senate in working for what I be- 
lieve to be right. 

I know the Members of the Senate do 
not believe for one moment that the dis- 
cussions we have had have not aided us 
in thinking more wisely. The distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations has submitted a series 
of reservations, although the treaty in its 
original form as reported from the com- 
mittee by the distinguished Senator from 
Texas was supposed to be ready for rati- 
fication without change. The debate 
which has been had in this body, partici- 
pated in by numerous Senators, has 
tended to bring about clarity and pro- 
duce a better understanding of the treaty 
and its meaning. I do not hesitate to 
say that even yet there are very few 
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all the implications of the treaty. 

I do not intend to call names.. I could 
say this editorial was a deliberate lie. I 
could say it was an inspired editorial, as 
some of my friends have said. Some of 
them have even named the lawyer con- 
nected with the Boundary Commission 
who was in the editor’s office the day be- 
fore the editorial appeared. I shall not 
touch on that. 

Presidemt Lincoln made a very won- 
derful statement, which I leave with the 
Senate, when he said: 

I do not have the time to read, much ‘less 
the time to answer, all the attacks that are 
made upon me. If I did so, this shop might 
just as well be closed for any other business. 
I am doing the best I know how, the very 
best I can, and I intend to keep on doing so 
to the end, knowing that if what I do turns 
out all right, I shall need no defense, whereas 
if what I do turns out wrong, the angels 
swearing that I was right would make no 
difference. 


My President, that is a pretty good 
philosophy. Iam going to give Mr. Meyer 
a chance to apologize for his editorial. 

I am telling my colleagues—not with 
venom or bitterness at all, for the world 
is on fire and I do not wish to add to its 
intensity—that if we are to have peace, 
it must be founded in truth and justice. 

I shculd like to say to the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
distinguished Senator from Texas, and 
my very good friend, whom I respect very 
highly, that I have offered two reserva- 
tions to the treaty. I have not heard 
anything from him about them, even 
though I appeared before the subcom- 
mittee yesterday. The two reservations, 
I believe, should be acceptable to any 
legislator and any American citizen. At 
least I have no doubt of my ability to 
convince the people on the subject. 

The first reservation would clear up 
the point about who has the right to de- 
clare a drought in this country. Under 
the treaty as now framed, the American 
Commissioner has the right to declare 
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there is surplus water so that we can give 
Mexico 200,000 additional acre-feet. In- 
asmuch as we have made it possible for 
three-fourths of the water we are giving 
to Mexico to be available at all, why 
should we not have the right to declare 
when there is a drought and not leave 
that question open? The State Depart- 
ment says it is clear; that it is intended 
or that “it is assumed”—those being the 
words—that we have the right. I ask 
why leave it to assumption? 

I wish to read the reservation: 

With the understanding, as a part of this 
ratification— i 

That the fact of existence of extraordinary 
drought, the reduction of consumptive uses 
in the United States attributable thereto, and 
of all other factors interfering with the de- 
livery to Mexico of water of the Colorado River 
under the last paragraph of article 10 of this 
treaty shall be determined by the United 
States Section. 


Mr. President, this reservation merely 
says what the State Department tells the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in its 
hearings is assumed to be a fact. Why 
leave the question open, subject to argu- 
ment and disagreement, perhaps to be 


decided by an international] arbitration ` 


court, when it is so easy to clear it up? 
If the State Department testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Relations 
is correct—and I sat in the meeting and 
heard it—if we are honestly informed, as 
I assume we are, then I say to the Senate 
let us make the meaning clear. 

I also have a reservation which it seems 
to me every American citizen and every 
Member of the Senate should favor. 
The reservation is designed to protect 
those who have relied upon compacts 
and contracts with the Government of 
the United States. If we cannot protect 
our own citizens, if we cannot keep faith 
with our own States and our own public 
agencies and our own citizens, then I ask 
what right a foreign power has to rely 
upon our good faith under any treaty we 
may make with such foreign power when 
it suits our convenience to break it, and 
we have the power to break it. The res- 
ervation reads: 

With the understanding, as a part of this 
ratification— 

That nothing in this treaty shall impair or 
require violation of any valid compact or 
contract heretofore made by the United 
States, with its States, public agencies, or 
citizens, 


That is all there is to it—that we will 
not impair or violate any contract. Sup- 
pose I make a contract with some of my 
colleagues, or tell them they can rely 
upon something, and they do rely upon 
it, and then when I am making a con- 
tract with another group I say that the 
second contract will not cause me to fail 
to fulfill my contract with my colleagues, 
It is just a matter of keeping faith. 

Mr. President, I should like to have 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
tell us how he feels about the two reser- 
vations; but I wish to state very frankly 
that unless they are acted upon by the 
Senate my objection to a vote on Mon- 
day at 3 o'clock p. m. will stand. . 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAWKES. I yield to my col- 
league. 
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Mr. SMITH. As the colleague of the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
Jersey, I wish to state to the Senate that 
I had overlooked the editorial to which 
he has just referred, and I am deeply 
shocked by it. I have known the Sen- 
ator for many years, and to attribute 
such motives to him is absolutely inex- 
cusable. 

Mr. HAWKES. I thank my colleague 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President; will the 
Senator yield? ; 

Mr. HAWKES. I will yield in a mo- 
ment; but before doing so I wish to say 
that while I appreciate the remarks of 
my colleague, and receive them with 
a sense of appreciation, I have a very 
definite feeling in my heart that there 
is not a Senator in this Chamber, on 
either side of the aisle, who does not 
know that I would not have been stand- 
ing in the Senate advocating these 
things in connection with the treaty if I 
had one dollar’s worth of interest in it,. 
directly or indirectly, or if any member 
of my family had one dollar’s worth of 
interest affected by the treaty, directly 
or indirectly, or if any friend of mine, 
to my knowledge, had an interes! which 
would be affected by the treaty directly 
or indirectly. 

Mr. President, I want to make the 
statement so specific that there can be 
no. question about it: Of course, this is 
merely the same kind of a smear, Mr. 
President and Members of the Senate, 
which the New Deal wished on me from 
the day I was elected. They threatened 
to investigate me, but never came near 
me. The very day I was nominated they 
began to threaten me in the newspapers. 
My answer was, “Come and see the 
records, They are all here waiting for 
you, and I am also.” They never came 
near me, but the smear continued for 
2 years. The report of the Senate com- 
mittee was delayed month after month; 
but when it was made to the Senate, I 
was found to be lily white and pure. 

Mr. President, we now have something 
to think about. I am not talking about 
this matter because I am angry. I am 
talking about it because we in America 
who believe in what we have had must 
stand up for honesty and truth and must 
stand together. 

I should like to leave with the Senate 
the little thought that in the testimony 
before the Foreign Relations Committee 
the attorney general of the State of Cali- 
fornia produced evidence showing that 
W. O. Jenkins, who, on February 26, 1918, 
was appointed American consular agent 
at Pueblo, Mexico, holding that position 
until November 30, 1930, when the Pueblo 
office was closed and he handed in his 
resignation, and who is now a citizen of 
Mexico, together with his associates— 
and I know of no one in this body who 


‘knows who his associates are; at least I 


do not—apparently bought 550,000 acres 
of land in Mexico from the syndicate of 
which Mr. Chandler, of the Los Angeles 
Times, was a member, at a price of from 
50 to 75 cents an acre. If any Senator 
knows anything about what that 50- 
cent-an-acre property is worth when 
water is placed on it 3 feet deep a year, 
he will wonder, as I do, who Jenkins is 
and who are Jenkins’ associates. 
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Senators, why be hurried into ratifying 
this treaty, which will live forever if we 
keep faith, and unless Mexico lets us 
out—and I will guarantee Mexico will not 
let us out. Let us consider the treaty 
carefully. Let us make the treaty wisely 
so we can live with it. Let us make it on 
a basis which will satisfy the people of 
the United States, who are looking only 
for justice. Let us make it on a basis 
which will promote peace and good will. 

I should be delighted, Mr. President, if 
the senior Senator from Texas would tell 
me how he feels respecting my two res- 
ervations. If he does not wish to do so 
at the moment, I ask that my objection 
stand as it is, and it will stand positively 
until the Senate has considered these 
matters. I shall have much more to say 
about why we, as the representatives of 
the people of the various States of the 
American Union, should be as keenly 
alert to protect the interests of the people 
of the United States as we are to play 
Santa Clause and make foreign nations 
happy, and try to buy their friendship, 
and make them into good neighbors by 
being extravagantly generous at the ex- 
pense of our own people. 

Will the Senator from Texas give me 
his comments at the moment? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I may say to the 
Senator from New Jersey that at the mo- 
ment I should not care to undertake to 
discuss the reservations as an interrup- 
tion of the Senator’s address. They will 
be discussed by some Member of the Sen- 
ate on this side before debate is con- 
cluded. I wish to say that I have no sym- 
pathy with attacks in the press upon the 
conduct of the Senator from New Jersey. 
I knew nothing about them one way or 
the other. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator raise his voice? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I said, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I have no sympathy with the 
attack in the press to which the Senator 
from New Jersey referred. I knew noth- 
ing about it until after it was printed in 
the press. I myself did not even read 
it. Someone called it to my attention. 
Of course, neither the Foreign Relations 
Committee nor any member of the com- 
mittee had anything whatever to do with 
such a report. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I want 
to emphasize and reemphasize the point 
I made when I began to speak, that there 
is no hurry in the world about ratifying 
the treaty. According to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, negotiations about the 
matter have been proceeding for 40 years 
and work on this document has been 
under way for several years, The Mexi- 
can Legislature, which must ratify the 
treaty, will not be in session until Sep- 
tember 10. I plead with the Members of 
this body not to be rushed into taking 
action so that this treaty may be in San 
Francisco by April 25, and then be sorry 
about it the rest of their lives and be 
criticized, possibly, by some of our re- 
turning soldiers to whom we may wish 
to allocate land in these arid regions, 
and then have them find out there is no 
water; that we have simply sent them 
out to a desert. 

Mr. President, I know the section of 
country which would be affected by the 
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treaty. I am not just a wayfarer who 
wandered into California once upon a 
time. I have been going there for 44 
years. I have seen the development of 
the great city of Phoenix, Ariz., from 
nothing but a town with sand roads into 
a beautiful city. I also know what water 
means. It is more precious than gold. 
One can eat what grows out of the 
ground if there is the magic combination 
of water and sunshine. Crops which 
grow from the ground can be eaten, but 
gold cannot be. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAWKES. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I understood the 
Senator to propound a question to the 
Senator from Texas respecting his two 
reservations. I further understood the 
Senator from Texas to state that the 
matter would be discussed later on, but 
that he did not agree to accept the res- 
ervations. Have I correctly stated what 
occurred? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I do 
not think the Senator from Texas should 
be expected to rise in the Senate and 
say, “Yes, we will accept the reserva- 
tions,” without giving them some con- 
sideration. I am frank to say that at 
the moment I am not agreeable to ac- 
cepting them. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The reservations 
came before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and 
were discussed before the subcommittee. 
I wonder if any action was taken by the 
subcommittee respecting the reserva- 
tions? 

Mr. HAWKES. The distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], 
the chairman of the subcommittee, is 
present. . 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee au- 
thorized the chairman of the commit- 
tee to offer in connection with the reso- 
lution of ratification certain reserva- 
tions, and the chairman of the commit- 
tee did offer those reservations to the 
Senate. Then the question arose 
whether those reservations might be im- 
proved or might be changed or modified 
in any way that would be helpful to other 
Members of the Senate who had certain 
objections to the treaty. A subcommit- 
tee was appointed. I was designated as 
chairman. I believe the senior Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. BARKLEY] was 
designated as a member. The Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AusTIN] was also 
designated as a member of the subcom- 
mittee. The Senator from Kentucky 
did not serve, because it was necessary 
for him to be present on the floor of the 
Senate. The Senator from Florida sat 
with the other members of the subcom- 
mittee for about 2 hours yesterday. 

The subcommittee went over the reser- 
vations offered by the Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, which the 
full committee had authorized him to 
offer as committee amendments; but it 
did not consider that it had any juris- 
diction to accept or reject any other 
reservation which might be submitted by 
any Senator. The particular matter 
covered in the two reservations offered 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HAWKES] was not covered by 
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any one of the reservations offered by 
the chairman of the committee, the 
senior Senator from Texas: Therefore, 
we were of the opinion that we had no 
jurisdiction either to reject them or ac- 
cept them, our sole duty being to con- 
sider the amendments which had been 
authorized as committee amendments, 
for the purpose of perfecting them, if we 
could, or so modifying them as to bring 
about an agreement. I am happy to say 
that we succeeded, with respect to two 
or three of the controversial reservations, 
in so modifying them as to obtain an 
agreement, which has already been an- 
nounced on the floor today by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Murdock] and the distinguished 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManongEy]. We did not, therefore, 
affirmatively pass upon the two reserva- 
tions which the Senator from New Jer- 
sey has offered. However, he can, of 
course, offer them to the treaty on the 
floor, and they can be discussed here. 
The Senator is open-minded and very 
fair. I believe that on refléction he will 
see that the amendments, although they 
seem fair looked at from one point of 
view, could not be put in a treaty with- 


.out really denying effectively the power 


of the Federal Government to negotiate 
treaties with foreign countries. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. Let me say to my very 
distinguished colleague from Georgia 
that if what he has just stated is true, I 
could never agree to any treaty. In other 
words, if I were asked to approve a treaty 
which prevented me from saying that the 
Federal Government shall not breach its 
compacts or contracts with its own 
States and citizens, I could never consent 
to do so. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
Senator does not quite understand what 
I am saying. If hə will allow me to in- 
terpose, let me say that I regret the pub- 
lication of anything in a newspaper 
which reflected upon him. He certainly 
knows that I am not responsible for it 
in any way. 

Mr. HAWKES. I certainly do; and I 
wish to have the Recorp show that I 
know the Senator is not responsible. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not responsible 
and do not concur in it at all. I greatly 
deplore such reckless and unfounded 


. Statements regarding the Senator from 


Hie Jersey or any other Member of this 
dy. 

With respect to the merits of his res- 
ervations, two of which he submitted to 
the subcommittee, we did not reject 
them, for the reason which I have stated. 
We had no jurisdiction. We were not 
authorized to consider them, unless by 
way of amendment to one of the reser- 
vations offered by the Senator from 
Texas, the chairman of the committee. 
I have not before me now the two reser- 
vations. One of them relates to the 
question of who shall have the authority 
to say when an unusual or extraordinary 
drought occurs. Of course, that means 
in the United States. It means in the 
area from which the waters which form 
the Colorado River system come., I be- 
lieve the Senator will find that the treaty 
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very definitely provides that any dis- 
putes which may arise shall be settled by 
the tribunal established under the terms 
of the treaty. We did have one amend- 
ment defining disputes as meaning. dis- 
putes between the United States and 
Mexico, so as to remove any question 
which might have existed in the mind of 
_anyone that the commission or other tri- 
bunal provided for under the treaty for 
the settlement of disputes would have 
any authority to settle disputes arising 
between any individual and the United 
States Government or the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. 

The situation is, as will be found by 
reading and studying the treaty, that if a 
dispute arose about a drought, namely, 
whether an extraordinary drought ex- 
isted—and such a question is always a 
factual one, and there would be no way 
to preclude its consideration as such— 
the dispute would, of course, be deter- 
mined upon the evidence obtained in this 
country. It would be obtained largely on 
the basis of our own records, on the ba- 
sis of official findings by our own Govern- 
ment, because Mexico would have no 


jurisdiction to come into the United. 


States and make a determination of the 
question. But if there were-an actual 
dispute between the United States and 
Mexico, it. would be a matter for diplo- 
matic adjustment. between the two Gov- 
ernments. If they could not adjust: it, 
it would be a matter which would be 


settled, as all other disputes must neces- . 


sarily be settled, by the two Govern- 
ments whenever they have such disputes, 

I should like to submit a question to 
the Senator, as a fair-minded Senator: 
Would he think a treaty would commend 
itself to any other government if we were 
to say, “We propose to make a treaty 
with you, but we propose to have the ex- 
clusive right to make findings as to any 
disputed facts with reference to the 
treaty which we aré proposing to make.” 

I think the Senator must agree that 
an attitude of that kind would preclude 
the possibility of ever agreeing to a 
treaty on any matter which depended, 
finally, upon a fact regarding an event 
which might subsequently occur. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, my dis- 
tinguished friend the Senator from 
Georgia, asks me questions and then 
answers them himself. I am sure he 
is more able to answer many questions 
than I am; but I wish to say to the Sena- 
tor, and I ask him not to forget it, that 
in the hearings in the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, not only I but a num- 
ber of other persons asked who would de- 
termine when there was an extraor- 
dinary drought. The answer from the 
State Department was, “We would”—in 
other words, the United States Commis- 
sioner. 

I asked, “How can you prove that? 
Where is that provided for in the 
treaty?” 

The witness for the State Department 
said, “It is assumed.” 

I said, “Let us not assume it.” 

I am only asking that the treaty be 
expressed in language so clear and pre- 
cise that we will be able, so far as pos- 
sible, to avoid disputes which would have 
to be submitted to arbitration, because I 
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know something about disputes which 
are made the subject of arbitration. 

I do not think there is anything unfair 
about the request I have made, Unless 
someone is able to assure me that. the 
matter is settled so that there will not be 
a dispute in the future over something 
which then will lie exclusively within our 
own colintry, I shall vote against the 
treaty. 

Mr. GEORGE. I can understand that, 
if that is the attitude of the Senator, if 


-he is really opposed to the treaty, of 


course. 

Mr. HAWKES, Iam not opposed to a 
treaty. 

Mr. GEORGE. I assume that the 
Senator is not. opposed to it. 

Mr. HAWKES. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. ThenI ask the Senator 
to consider frankly and candidly what 
his proposal. amounts.to.. We are. con- 
sidering a condition, namely, an extraor- 
dinary drought in the United States, 
which, if occurring in the future, might 
gréatly diminish the amount of water 
which we, under the pending treaty, 
would selemnly agree that Mexico-should 
have under the treaty; but the Senator 
desires: that we: alone determine any 
questions in that: connection: 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, is the 
Senator forgetting what I have just 
stated, namely, that the State Depart- 


- ment has said that we alone would settle 


it? 

Mr. GEORGE. 
that we alone will settle the question, in 
the sense that we will keep-all the rec- 
ords, and that we will have in our country 
all the records regarding rainfall, the 
measurements of water, and similar data. 

However, suppose that, notwithstand- 
ing, there is a dispute, and suppose that 
the amount of water Mexico will get— 
whether she will get any water or will 
get none or will get half the amount of 
water which is guaranteed—will depend 
upon the outcome of the determination 
of the dispute. If the Senator takes the 
attitude that we alone must settle a dis- 
pute of that kind which may arise in 
the future, then I think he is opposed to 
the treaty, because I do not think a 
treaty could be negotiated with any other 
country on that basis. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, let me 
ask the Senator at that point what he 
thinks is meant by the statement by the 
Department of State of the United 
States, as it was made before our Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have 
already said to the Senator that I think 
it would mean, and all it could mean 
would be that we would have in our 
possession all the data bearing upon the 
question whether an extraordinary 
drought had occurred. Our officials 
would have made all the measurements 
and would have obtained all the data. 
The only question would be as to a sim- 
ple, factual finding based upon our data, 
upon the official findings of our own 
Government. 

But if, beyond that, Mexico were to 
say, “Nevertheless, we dispute what you 
say; we contend that an extraordinary 
drought did not occur”—and of course 
I refer to such an occasion arising at 


I assume-it is- meant. 
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some time in the future, because we are 
dealing with the future—then there 
would be a dispute which could only be 
dealt with diplomatically by the two gov- 
ernments; and if the. governments. were 
not able to settle it or adjust.it by means 
of the machinery set up by the treaty 
itself, the question would become the 
subject of arbitration, just as would any 
other question which could not be dis- 
posed of by other means. 

The point- I make is that I do not think 
the Senator is irrevocably opposed to the 
trsaty. If he is not irrevocably opposed 
to the treaty, I do not see how he can 
insist that, upon the finding of a vital 
fact which will directly affect all the 
benefits. which. Mexico will receive under 
the treaty, we would. not even consider 
with Mexico the question whether we 
were right.or wrong in.determining that. 
fact. If that is to be.our attitude we 
shall never have a treaty with Mexico 
or with any other government, I should. 
say. 

Therefore, I think the Senator, after 
taking a full view of the matter in the 
light; of everything. provided by the 
treaty, could not desire:to insist that:pro-~» 
vision. be made in the treaty that the: 
United States: would. be. the-final judge: 


` with respect to such facts. 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I wish 
to have my two reservations presented 
for action by the Senate. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand that; of 
course: The Senator has a perfect right. 


--to present. them. 


Mr. HAWKES. I thank. the..Senator 
from Georgia for his remarks; and think 
that he and I have a right to be the same 
good friends and still have a very distinct 
difference of opinion in regard to the 
matters which we have been discussing. 
After all, that is what we are fighting the 
war for, namely, to preserve the right to 
have and express difference of opinion. 
I do not think that the fact that I wish 
to have the treaty made clear indi- 
cates in any way that I do not wish 
to have a treaty. It means that I do 
not wish to have a treaty which will bring 
trouble, grief, and disputes to the United 
States of America. I wish to have a 
treaty which will preserve the rights of 
our citizens, I wish to have a treaty 
which will be made as clear as it is pos- 
sible to make it with the proper use of the 
English language. 

Mr. President, I have requested con- 
sideration of my reservations. I shall 
conclude by saying that I wish to have 
the reservations I have offered receive the 
samesame consideration which has been 
received by the reservations offered by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. LANGER. Myr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be excused from 
the Senate for 2 or 3 hours to keep an 
appointment with the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO 
THE UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF 
CERTAIN RIVERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 
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2d sess.), between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 
relating to the utilization of the waters of 
certain rivers, and (Executive H, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess.) , a protocol supplementary 
to the treaty. 

Mr. McFARLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, in order to permit me 
to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. | (Mr. 
Macnvson in the chair) The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Ball Hatch Moore 
Bankhead Hawkes Murdock 
Barkley Hayden O'Daniel 
Bilbo Hoey Saltonstall 
Briggs Johnson, Calif. Smith 
Buck Kilgore Taft 
Connally La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
nger Tunnell 
n McCarran Vandenberg 
Fulbright McFarland Wherry 
George McKellar White 
Gerry McMahon Wiley 
Green Magnuson Wilson 
Millikin 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty- 
one Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is not present. The 
clerk will call the names of absent Sen- 
ators. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of absent Senators, and Mr, CHAVEZ, Mr. 
DONNELL, Mr. Overton, and Mr. WALSH 
answered to their names when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty- 
five Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Ser- 
geant at Arms be directed to request the 
attendance of absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
gent at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. Bamry, Mr. 
Brooks, Mr. Downey, and Mr, Morse 
entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFCER. Forty- 
nine Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
believe that no State in the Colorado 
River Basin is more vitally affected by 
the Mexican Water Treaty than Arizona. 
We in Arizona have a high appreciation 
of the value of water and its proper and 
conservative use. I do not believe there 
is a State in the Union which has pro- 
duced more with the amount of water 
available than has Arizona. With an 
average annual run-off of little more 
than a million and a half acre-feet in 
the Gila and Salt Rivers, Arizona citizens 
have placed into cultivation approxi- 
mately 750,000 acres of land and have 
made the barren desert one of the garden 
spots of the world. In addition, Arizona 
has irrigated approximately 60,000 acres 
in the original Yuma project from the 
Colorado River and some other small 
areas along the Colorado River. And 
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there remain approximately 5,000,000 
additional acres of fertile land which 
could be irrigated if only water were 
available. Our water rights date back 
to an early date. There are adjudicated 
rights on the Salt and Gila Rivers dating 
back to the 1860's. 

I believe it is pertinent to review 
briefly here the history of irrigation in 
Arizona. The first dam for storage of 
water to be built in our State was the 
Roosevelt Dam, which has a storage ca- 
pacity of approximately 1,637,000 acre- 
feet of water. Construction of Roose- 
velt Dam was begun in 1903 and was com- 
pleted about 1910. Since that time 
three other dams have been constructed 
on the Salt River and two dams on the 
Verde River, a tributary of the Salt 
River. Thus, the total capacity of all 


reservoirs in the Salt River project is 


somewhat in excess of 2,000,000 acre- 
feet of water. Within the borders of the 
Salt River Valley project there are 242,- 
000 acres of irrigated lands, producing 
crops valued in excess of $30,000,000 an- 
nually. There are four other smaller 
projects near the Salt River Valley proj- 
ect, irrigated partly by gravity and 
partly by pumps. On the Gila River we 
have the San Carlos project which is a 
joint Indian-white project comprising 
some 100,000 acres irrigated from the 
Coolidge Dam, which has a storage ca- 
pacity of 1,200,000 acre-feet of water. 
Upstream from this project, there is the 
upper Gila project of about 50,000 acres 
which is dependent entirely upon the 
normal flow of the river and not upon 
stored water. Finally, we have a large 
100,000 acre project in the Casa Grande 
Valley, irrigated solely by pumped water. 

But here again, we are in the same po- 
sition as many other irrigation projects 
in the west—our water supply simply 
cannot keep up with our agricultural 
and horticultural development. The 
Salt River project alone, for example, has 
grown from 100,000 acres to approxi- 
mately 242,000 acres since the construc- 
tion of the Roosevelt Dam. And, while 
in the past we have been able to save 
crops and maintain our economy by 
pumping water, this source of water sup- 
ply is being rapidly depleted. We are, in 
fact, overpumping; we are constantly 
lowering the underground water level, 
and are reaching the stage where it is 
becoming uneconomic to continue to 
pump water at greater and greater 
depths. It is plain that in Arizona we 
shall be forced to reduce the number of 
acre-feet of water pumped each year. 
This simply means that acreage already 
cultivated and prosperous will again 
have to become a part of the desert un- 
less we in Arizona can supplement our 
water supply from another source—and 
the only remaining source is the Colo- 
rado River. 

At recent hearings in the West before 
an Irrigation and Reclamation Commit- 
tee subcommittee, of which I happen to 
be chairman, testimony was given sum- 
marizing the amounts of additional 
water needed by the various Arizona 
projects. .I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recor at this point a brief 
table covering this aspect of the case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? 


BELOW ELEVATION 1,675 
r FEET 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD as 
follows: 


Summary 
Re- 
Supple- 
Project mental ss se 
water ing 
BELOW ELEVATION 1,800 
FEET 

J. Salt . River Valley 

Water Users Asso- 
Clation.........-....-. 000 

2, Roosevelt water con- 
servation district...._ 50, 000 

3, Roosevelt irrigation 
district. .........<.<. 70, 000 

4, Maricopa County mu- 

nicipal water con- 
servation district..... 15, 000 

5. Paes irrigation dis- 
Cee ap eran En 15, 000 
6. Gillespie Water Co_... 15, 000 

7. Marinetta and Bum- 
stead Jands....._.... 20, 000 
8. Southwest Cotton Co.. 10, 000 
10. Gila River Indians_.... None 
11. Upper Gila lands...... None 
18. Deer Valley... hi 10, 000 
i SERS AE 255, 000 

BELOW ELEVATION 1,620 

FRET 

12. San Carlos irrigation 
district .....-...5056- None 
9. Queen Creek area...... 15,000 
17. Magma area........... 5,000 
DORR as igana 275, 000 


13, Electric district No. 2..| 40,000 | 80,000} 40,000 


TOM. vcssoececeske 649, 000 | 995,000 | 315, 000 
BELOW ELEVATION 1,700 
FEET 
14. Electric district No. 4.. 40, 000 
15. White electric district. 20, 000 


724, 000 |1, 125, 000 | 875, 000 


Norr.—Supplemental water required is net at head of 
district’s canal system. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MéFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. McFARLAND.. No; I do not yield 
for that purpose. I thought the Senator 
from North Dakota wanted to insert 
some matter into the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona declines to yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, it is 
clear from this summarization that cen- 
tral Arizona needs a minimum of addi- 
tional 1,125,000 acre-feet of water above 
and beyond what is now being obtained 
from irrigation reservoirs and by means 
of pumping. It will be noted the State 
must reduce its present water-pumping 
supply by at least 375,000 acre-feet of 
water in order to prevent the lowering 
of the underground water table to the, 
stage where it will become uneconomic 
to maintain further pumping. 

Stated in another way, if central Ari- 
zona is unable to supplement its present 
water supply by an additional 1,125,000 
to 1,500,000 acre-feet, we will experience 
a situation whereby farmers will have 
to move off the land, and lands once fer- 
tile and productive will go back to desert 
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wastes. Arizona is an agricultural State; 
its economy resis largely on the welfare 
of its farmers and the productivity of 
its lands. Reduce the water supply and 
you reduce the tillable land. This rela- 
tion between water and our economy is 
already hanging by too narrow a thread; 
cut it only by the slightest amount and 
our agriculture will not be able to sup- 
port our cities and towns. 

I am not overdramatizing the situa- 
tion. I am stating plain facts which 
people who are not familiar with this 
question between water and land in des- 
ert areas find hard to understand. We 
in Arizona face a most serious problem. 
We have looked forward to the time when 
we could utilize the much-needed Colo- 
rado River water—a lifesaver for our 
people. We have looked forward to that 
day, not alone because we need addi- 
tional water for present projects but be- 
cause in Arizona we have hundreds of 
thousands of additional acres of the fin- 
est land in the world, waiting only for 
water to produce abundantly, land which 
will make ideal homes for the veterans 
of this and the last war. 

I think that the Senate should under- 
stand that it is somewhat incongruous 
for some of us to stand here before our 
own people and plead for a share of what 
is ours, particularly in these times. After 
all, I am not speaking for Arizona alone, 
or for Arizona’s citizens alone. I am 
concerned with Arizona’s problems, of 
course; it is my duty to present her peo- 
ples’ case here as forcibly asI can. But 
we in the United States find ourselves 
facing a food shortage. A Senate com- 
mittee is investigating food shortages; 
a House committee is doing the same; 
the O. P. A. is conducting a full-scale 
investigation of the same subject. On 
all sides we hear the ery to produce 
more agricultural commodities, more 
livestock. We must help feed the world, 
our President tells us. Well and good. 
But how are we going to do that if we 
take away from our States the ability to 
increase food production? In speaking 
here for Arizona and her legitimate re- 
quirements for additional water, I am 
not speaking for Arizona alone; I am, 
I hope, speaking for the welfare of our 
United States and their economy, and 
their ability to produce more and more 
to feed and clothe our own people and 
the stricken people of other parts of the 
world. 

I do not believe there is a single Colo- 
rado River Basin State which can now 
or will in the future be able to more prof- 
itably use the waters of the Colorado 
River than Arizona. Moreover, Arizona 
has a fair and equitable claim to share 
in these waters. It was testified dur- 
ing the hearings on the treaty that the 
total drainage basin of the Colorado 
River is 244,000 square miles. Let us 
see how that drainage basin is divided: 

Mexico has 2,000 square miles—the 
smallest area in the basin from which 
practically no water reaches the river. 

California has 4,000 square miles, the 
smallest of any State in the basin from 
which practically no water reaches the 
river. 

Nevada has 12,000 square miles; 

. Wyoming has 19,000 square miles; New 
Mexico has 23,000 square miles; Colo- 


rado has 39,000 square miles; Utah has 
40,000 square miles; and Arizona has 
103,000 square miles.. Thus Arizona has 
43 percent of the total area of the entire 
Colorado River Basin—in short, almost 
half the entire basin is in Arizona and 
more than 90 percent of Arizona is within 
the Colorado River Basin. And may I 
add, to emphasize the Federal Govern- 
ment’s interest in looking out for Ari- 
zona’s interests, that more than 74 per- 
cent of the land in Arizona is owned by 
the Federal Government. 

These are facts, not fancies. I cite 
them, not because I claim that Arizona’s 
vast area within the basin means that 
she furnishes the most water to the Col- 
orado—Arizona does not—but rather be- 
cause they are compelling statistics in 
consideration of the equities in allocat- 
ing the waters of the Colorado River. 

The Colorado River rises in Colorado 
and flows in that State for a distance 
of 245 miles, thence in Utah for a dis- 
tance of 285 miles, thence in Arizona for 
a distance of 292 miles. From that point 
it forms the boundary between Arizona 
and Nevada for a distance of 145 miles, 
thence the boundary between Arizona 
and California for a distance of 235 miles, 
thence to form the boundary between 
Arizona and the United States of Mex- 
ico for a distance of 16 miles, and from 
that point for 75 miles it flows through 
the Republic of Mexico into the Gulf of 
Lower California. 

Thus, the Colorado River runs through 
and as a boundary of Arizona for a total 
distance of 527 miles, as compared to 235 
miles as only a boundary of California. 
This fact, coupled with the larger water 
basin in Arizona, certainly gives Arizona 
2 greater right to the waters of the Col- 
orado River than our sister State of Cali- 
fornia. Yet California up to date has 
received by far the greater portion of 
the benefits from the Colorado River. 

I do not mean by this that I have any 
fault to find with the fact that Califor- 
nia has fought hard to get every drop of 
water possible from the Colorado River, 
and especially do I not have any fault to 
find with the able Senior Senator from 
California (Mr. Jonnson], who has an 
enviable record in his fight to develop the 
use of the Colorado River for the bene- 
fit of his State. He has served Califor- 
nia well. He has fought hard and I have 
the greatest respect for him and for his 
ability, as I do for the Junior Senator 
of that State [Mr. Downey], who also 
is making a splendid record and a very 
hard fight against the treaty. But I 
mention these matters because I want 
the Senate of the United States to un- 
derstand that we in Arizona are just as 
much interested in this problem as is 
California; that we need every drop of 
water possible just as much as do our 
neighbors in the State of California. 

Therefore, when I take a different po- 
sition on some of the issues of this fight, 
it is because of my conviction, after long 
and deliberate study, of the soundness of 
my position. 

However, I am sure that we can at 
least agree upon this much, that the 
lower-basin States lose more from the al- 
location of water to Mexico under this 
treaty than do the upper-basin States. 
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Colorado River compact the amount. of 
water allocated to Mexico under this 
treaty must first be supplied from the 
surplus waters, and then, if there is 
any deficit in the allocation, the deficit 
would have to be made up equally by the 
upper and lower-basin States. But the 
surplus water from which Mexico is to 
receive her allocation is water for which 
Arizona, California, and Nevada have a 
contract; Arizona has a contract for 
2,800,00 acre-feet of 3-A water, plus one- 
half of the surplus water less one- 
twenty-fifth which is contracted for by 
the State of Nevada; California has con- 
tracts for 5,362,000 acre-feet—4,400,000 
acre-feet of 3-A water and 962,000 acre- 
feet of the surplus water, which I un- 
derstand is estimated to be California’s 
half of the surplus as provided for un- 
der the Boulder Canyon Project Act and 
the California Exclusion Act. The im- 
portant thing is that these surplus waters 
which will have to be used under the 
compact to supply Mexico with whatever 
amount may be granted her, are waters 
which California and Arizona have ex- 
pected to use. 

According to the testimony of the Gov- 
ernment engineers, the surplus will be 
adequate to supply the water guaranteed 
under the Mexican Treaty. So it is per- 
fectly natural that the upper basin 
States would be easier to satisfy with the 
Mexican Treaty than are the lower 
basin States. After all, if the engineers 
are correct, the upper basin States will 
not lose any water by the treaty, while 
the lower basin States stand to lose vast 
amounts of water. 

Mr. Harry W. Bashore, Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, testified 
with respect to the records of the flow of 
the river since 1897, and stated that the 
average original flow at the international 
boundary is approximately 17,750,000 
acre-feet. As agricultural and economic 
developments in the Colorado Basin area 
increased and with future developments 
projects, conflicts arose between the af- 
fected States as to the proper division 
of the waters of the Colorado River. It 
was these conflicts that brought about 
the signing of the Colorado River com- 
pact in 1922. By this agreement 7,500,000 
acre-feet were apportioned permanently 
to the upper basin area above Lees 
Ferry, a point on the river near the Utah 
border, and 7,500,000 acre-feet were ap- 
portioned to the lower basin States. In 
addition, however, the lower basin 
States were given the right to increase 
their use by 1,000,000 acre-feet annually. 
This was done to reciprocate for the flow 
of the Gila River system in Arizona, rep- 
resenting approximately the amount of 
the water delivered by the Gila River 
and its tributaries to the Colorado. So 
the original allocation of water by the 
compac, amounted to 16,000,000 acre- 

eet. 

This proposed Mexican Treaty would 
give Mexico the right to use 1,500,000 
acre-feet of water, which would, under 
Mr. Bashore’s figures, practically com- 
plete the allocation of all the waters of 
the Colorado River. The engineers’ fig- 
ures may vary a little as to estimates of 
water available. But, if we accept Mr. 
Bashore’s figures, California cannot ex- 


‘The reason is simply that under the pect more than the original 4,400,000 
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acre-feet of consumptive use, nor Ari- 
zona more than 2,800,000 acre-feet of 
consumptive use, plus the waters in the 
Gila River system, and when we view the 
immediate and prospective needs of cen- 
tral Arizona to supplement the water 
supply for the lands already in cultiva- 
tion and hundreds of thousands of acres 
of additional lands which could be placed 
into cultivation, it must be clear why the 
citizens of Arizona are seriously con- 
cerned. 

Of course, some of the engineers, in- 
cluding Mr. Tipton, estimate there will be 
some surplus. We in Arizona certainly 
hope so, because I believe it is obvious 
that the 2,800,000 acre-feet of water al- 
located to us will not begin to meet the 
needs of Arizona. This much is clear 
and beyond dispute—if there is to be a 
surplus it will be small indeed. There- 
fore, to be completely realistic and prac- 
tical, we should in our consideration of 
the treaty and its effect on the States of 
the Colorado Basin, accept the concensus 
that whatever surplus there may be will 
be of no material concern. 

Let us analyze the provisions of the 
treaty and the objections made to it to 
determine whether it is desirable that it 
be approved. I am, of course, confining 
my remarks to the provisions of the 
treaty in regard to the Colorado River, 
for Texas and New Mexico are in accord 
in their approval of the provisions as 
they relate to the Rio Grande River. 

Mr. President, in analyzing the pro- 
posed treaty with Mexico to determine 
whether the Senate should advise and 
consent to its ratification, it is my opin- 
ion that the first and most important 
question is how much water Mexico is 
entitled to from the Colorado River. 
The Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate had long and exhaustive hear- 
ings upon this subject. 

An Attorney General of the United 
States, Judson Harmon, in a letter in the 
year 1895 stated that the United States 
owed no obligation to a lower riparian 
state; that a state exercised exclusive 
sovereignty over the waters within its 
own borders. However, it was recognized 
by all of the witnesses in the hearing be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee, 
both those opposing and supporting the 
treaty, that Mexico, as a matter of equity 
and comity, is entitled to some of the 
waters of the Colorado River. There 
were those who contended that Mexico 
should be limited to the maximum use 
before the construction of the Boulder 
Dam, but all agreed that the Republic of 
Mexico is entitled to some water. 

The question then naturally arises, if, 
because of comity between nations the 
United States must permit water to go 
down the Colorado River for use in Mexi- 
co, by what yardstick should we measure 
the waters to which Mexico is equitably 
entitled? Personally, I believe that in 
equity the proper yardstick to use is the 
determination of how much, under the 
laws of prior appropriation, the laws of 
the States involved, would Mexico be en- 
titled to receive under the facts as they 
exist. Itis, of course, admitted that this 
question must be settled by treaty or by 
arbitration. 

I will discuss the matter of arbitration 
a little later. It is conceded that the 
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maximum use of water by Mexico at the 
time the Boulder Dam was built was 
750,000 acre-feet a year, delivered at her 
laterals, and, I believe the testimony 
shows that over a period of time—the 
preceding years—the average was about 
600,000 acre-feet. At any rate, under 
the law of prior appropriation, we must 
admit that Mexico had appropriated to 
beneficial use 750,000 acre-feet of water, 
delivered at her laterals. Itis contended 
by some that Mexico should be limited 
to this amount of water under any treaty 
negotiated between our respective na- 
tions. On the other hand, there was 
testimony to the effect that Mexico di- 
verted and used 1,805,000 acre-feet in 
the year 1943. If this amount was di- 
verted by Mexico in the year 1943, the 
next question is whether under the law 
of prior appropriation Mexico established 
a right to the use of this amount of 
water. 

The argument has been made that 
Mexico could not have diverted this 
amount of water had it not been for the 
building of the Boulder Dam. The Gov- 
ernment engineers testified they could. 
This is an engineering question. As to 
the availability of water, that is also an 
engineering question. I would refer to 
the testimony of Mr. Tipton on page 
1195 of the hearings, in which he stated: 

Under natural-flow conditions with the 
development in the United States, as it was 
immediately preceding the placing in opera- 
tion of Boulder Dam and for such a period 
of run-off as 1902 to 1940, there would have 
been sufficient water in the river each year, 
so far as quantity is concerned, to have pro- 
vided Mexico with 1,500,000 acre-feet. How- 
ever, the seasonal distribution would not 
have been parallel in all years with the sea- 
sonal distribution of the 1,500,000 acre-feet, 
in .accordance with the manner in which 
Mexico is using water. 


Also, on page 1196, he gave further 
testimony along this line. Mr. President, 
I will not read this testimony in full, but 
I ask unanimous consent that page 1196 
of the hearings be incorporated at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


For 26 years of a 39-year pericd, 1902 to 
1940, the maximum deviation from an as- 
sumed ideal requirement would have been 
1 percent or less per annum. 

Senator Jonnson of California. Were you 
there in 1902? 

Mr. Tipton. No, sir; I was not, sir. 

There would have been 7 years when the 
deviation would have been greater than 5 
percent, 5 years when it’ would have been 
greater than 10 percent, and 2 years when 
it would have been greater than 15 percent. 
The same conditions were to some extent true 
with respect to the lack of parallelism be- 
tween the water supply and the requirements 
of the Imperial irrigation district. 

An analysis was made of the records of 
run-off at Yuma. Those records were ad- 
justed for increased uses that had taken 
place upstream during the period of record, 
The Gila River flow was entirely eliminated, 
because it is largely unusable on account of 
its flashy character. It was found that after 
taking care of the Imperial irrigation district 
and taking care of the 1,500,000 acre-feet of 
the Mexican area and the Imperial irrigation 
district, whose requirements was assumed of 
2,500,000 acre-feet, there would have remained 
in the stream a very substantial quantity of 
water, ranging from a minimum amount in 


- irrigate. 
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1934, which was the lowest year of record, 
of only 4,000 acre-feet, to a maximum of 
19,000,000 acre-feet. The next lowest year 
was 1940. Three million six hundred thou- 
sand acre-feet would have remained in the 
stream unused in that year. 

I wish to correct my statement. The next 
low year would have been 1902, when there 
would have been 2,625,000 acre-feet remain- 
ing unused. 

The shortages to the Mexican area, as- 
suming the conditions that I have described, 
would have been as follows: 

In 1902, 432,000 acre-feet—understand, 
when I say shortages, it is the lack of paral- 
lelism between the flow in the stream and 
the requirements—1903, 62,000 acre-feet; 
1904, 15,000 acre-feet; 1905, 18,000 acre-feet; 
there were no shortages in 1906, 1907, 1908, 
1909; 1910, 47,000 acre-feet; 1911, no short- 
age: 1912, no shortage; 1913, 1,000 acre-feet; 
1914, no shortage; 1915, 31,000 acre-feet; 1916, 
1917, and 1918, no shortages; 1919, 14,000 
acre-feet; 1920, 1921, 1922, and 1923, no short- 
ages; 1924, 152,000 acre-feet; 1925, no short- 
ages; 1926, 29,000 acre-feet; 1927, no short- 
age; 1928, 13,000 acre-feet; 1929 and 1930, 
no shortages; 1931, 228,000 acre-feet; 1932, 
no shortage; 1933, 87,000 acre-feet; 1934, 
673,000 acre-feet; 1935 and 1936, none; 1937, 
42,000 acre-feet; 1938, none; 1939, 173,000 
acre-feet; and 1940, 194,000 acre-feet. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that 
this analysis was made on a monthly basis, 
and within many of these months there could 
have been a shortage on a daily basis. The 
river could have been dry or substantially 
less than the momentary requirement. I 
wish to call attention to the fact, however, 
that plants are tolerant. They live off the 
soil moisture, whether they get the water 
required today or next week; so long as it is 
in the soil from a previous application of 
water the plants will subsist. 

Shortages as great as these and much 
greater exist under many large canal systems 
in the upper basin. So it is my opinion that 
Mexico could have diverted and carried on 
successful irrigation requiring the diversion 
of 1,500,000 acre-feet of water prior to Boul- 
der, with uses in the United States as they 
were immediately prior to Boulder. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, the 
substance of Mr. Tipton’s testimony is to 
the effect that Mexico could have diverted 
and carried on successful irrigation re- 
quiring the diversion of more than 
1,560,000 acre-feet of water prior to the 
construction of Boulder Dam, with uses 
in the United States as they were imme- 
diately prior to Boulder. Other engi- 
neers ‘testified there was sufficient water 
of the Colorado River after the building 
of Boulder Dam for Mexico to establish 
a right to 1,800,000 acre-feet in the year 
1943, 

If water was available, was there any- 
thing in the building of the Boulder Dam 
which prevented Mexico from estab- 
lishing a right to the use of this water? 
I do not believe that anyone would seri- 
ously contend that the building of the 
Boulder Dam, the Parker Dam, and even 
the Davis Dam, which was authorized 
before this treaty was negotiated, would 
appropriate sufficient waters to prevent 
lower users from establishing a definite 
water right to 1,800,000 acre-feet of wa- 
ter, even assuming that the construction 
of these dams carried with it an appro- 
priation of all the waters for all of the 
lands for which they were intended to 
This is so because of the 7,500,- 
000 acre-feet of water allotted to the 
upper basin States, only 1,952,000 acre- 
feet have been placed to beneficial use, 
and when the present construction is 
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completed for the diversion of waters in 
the upper basin States, the total diver- 
sion will be 2,624,000 acre-feet, which 
leaves a remaining amount of 4,876,000 
acre-feet which no one could contend 
had been appropriated under the law of 
prior appropriation. Of course, there 
are plans to put these waters to benefi- 
cial use, just as we have plans to put all 
the water in the lower basin States to 
beneficial use, but Mexico was not a party 
in the Colorado compact and would not 
be bound by it. Therefore, so far as 
Mexico is concerned even if we con- 
ceded that the building of the lower 
dams was an appropriation of all of the 
waters to which we are entitled under 
the Colorado River compact, there still 
is not an appropriation of the balance 
of the waters in the upper basin States 
as against someone not a party to the 
compact. 

So I believe it is plain that if Mexico 
were a State in the United States, its 
users would have, under the doctrine of 
prior appropriation, established a bene- 
ficial use of this amount of water. This 
is on the premise that we accept testi- 
mony of the engineers that the waters 
were available from the normal flow of 
the river, since the whole of the Colo- 
rado River has not been appropriated 
and put to beneficial use. 

Personally, I want to see Mexico held 
to the lowest possible amount of water. 
I feel that it is my duty and the duty of 
the United States Senate to see that 
such a policy is adopted for the protec- 
tion of the rights of the people—not only 
of the State of Arizona, but of the entire 
Colorado. River Basin. 

It is the duty of our Government to 
insist upon the protection of the rights 
of these citizens, but in determining what 
is right, we must, of course, take into 
consideration the rights of other nations 
and we must recognize that those nations 
will some day assert their rights. 

It has been stated by those who favor 
the treaty that we would be forced to 
arbitrate this question of water rights 
under the Inter-American Arbitration 
Treaty which was signed on behalf of the 
United States in 1929 and ratified by the 
Senate in 1935. Article 1 of the Arbitra- 
tion Treaty provides as follows: 

The high contracting parties bind them- 
selves to submit to arbitration all differences 
of an international character which have 
arisen or may arise between them by virtue 
of a claim of right made by one against the 
other under treaty or otherwise, which it has 
not been possible to adjust by diplomacy and 
which are juridical in their nature by reason 
of being susceptible of decision by the appli- 
cation of the principles of law. 


In article 2 it is provided that there 
are excepted from the terms of the treaty 
controversies “which are within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any of the 
parties to the dispute and are not con- 
trolled by international law.” 

Article 4 provides that “the parties to 
the dispute shall formulate by common 
accord, in each case, a special agreement 
which shall clearly define the particular 
subject-matter of the controversy, the 
seat of the court, the rules which will be 
observed in the proceedings, and the 
other conditions to which the parties 
may agree.” 
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It is also provided that if an accord is 
not reached within 3 months the agree- 
ment should be formulated by the court. 
In connection with this article, I wish to 
point out that the United States made 
the following reservation: 

That the special agreement in each case 
shall be made only by the President, and then 
only by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, provided two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present concur. 


Article 7 provides that an award settles 
the dispute definitely and without an ap- 
Peal. 

Mexico, at the time of the ratification, 
made the following reservation: 

Mexico makes the reservation that dif- 
ferences which fall under the jurisdiction of 
the courts shall not form a subject of the 
procedure provided for by the convention, ex- 
cept in case of denial of justice, and until 
after the judgment passed by the competent 
national authority has been placed in the 
class of res judicata. 


I am of the opinion that if requested 
we would have to submit this question for 
arbitration. 

On the other hand, those opposing the 
ratification of the Mexican water treaty 
contend that questions under it would not 
have to be submitted for arbitration 
under the arbitration treaty because of 
the reservations which I have just 
quoted. Regardless of which position is 
correct, I think we must all recognize that 
our historic and present policy of taking 
a leading role in trying to bring about 
peaceful settlements of disputes between 
nations binds us morally to in some wey 
fairly and equitably settle this question. 
Whether it be by treaty or by a board of 
arbitration or by some international 
court of justice that might be set up in 
the future for the settlement of such dis- 
putes is beside the point. 

We cannot, and must not, assume the 
role of being a powerful Nation which ex- 
pects to maintain by force anything that 
is not equitable and just. Nor would 
the people of the United States want our 
Government to assume such a position. 
On the other hand, none of us wants to 
give away a single right belonging to our 
people, 

But as I have pointed out before, the 
question we must decide is what is right. 
what is equitable, and what, in the name 
of comity, Mexico is entitled to in the 
settlement of the rights of the Colorado 
River. As I analyze the testimony, I wish 
to point out that the Department of 
State and the engineers representing the 
Government of the United States have 
made a record before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee which could be used ef- 
fectively against the United States at any 
future date this matter might come up 
for settlement through arbitration or 
otherwise. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’DanteEt in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Arizona yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. It seems to me that the 
point which the Senator has made with 
respect to the law of arbitration cannot 
be repeated too often on the floor of the 
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Senate in connection with this impor- 
tant debate. Candidly, it is one of the 
controlling forces which finally caused 
ine to make up my mind to support the 
treaty. After listening to the testimony 
before the committee day after day and 
analyzing it, I reached the very definite 
conclusion that in the very near future 
the United States must in some way set- 
tle the great questions relating to water 
which now exist between Mexico and our 
Government. 

I agree with the Senator that unless 
we settle those questions by treaty at 
this time, we shall be morally bound to 
submit them to arbitration for final set- 
tlement. In my opinion, if we should 
refuse to arbitrate them, we would stand 
before the world in a bad light. 

That point has been made over and 
over again; the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] and 
other Senators have made it. To me it 
is one of the controlling factors. In 
other words, this question must be set- 
tled either by means of a treaty or 
through arbitration. 

So far as Iam concerned, the evidence 
before the committee is fairly definite, 
conclusive, and clear that we would ob- 
tain more through the treaty which is 
now pending before the Senate for rati- 
fication than we would be able to obtain 
through arbitration. That is the testi- 
mony, and I think it is conclusive. Ire- 
fer to the testimony of witnesses who 
had no particular interest in the con- 
troversy one way or the other. The tes- 
timony along that line which I followed 
was given by two or three witnesses. I 
considered their testimony to be abso- 
lutely fair and impartial, and not col- 
ored in any way from the standpoint of 
interest in California, Utah, Arizona, or 
any other State. To me it is one of the 
most import considerations in the entire 
controversy, and I am glad that the able 
Senator from Arizona has touched upon 
it in the way he has. It cannot be re- 
peated too often. Members of the Sen- 
ate who read the testimony should view 
the question not only from the stand- 
point of the national aspect of the prob- 
lem, but also from the standpoint of 
world interest, and from the standpoint 
of the settlement of the peace to come. 

A Senator said a few minutes ago, as I 
recalled—I think it was the able senior 
Senator from New Jersey—that he hoped 
the treaty would not be approved before 
the delegates arrived at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. I wish to make an ob- 
servation on that point. It seems to me 
that one thing the Senate should do is 
to act on the treaty before the San 
Francisco Conference meets. In my 
humble opinion, the delegates at the San 
Francisco Conference should know 
whether the Senate of the United States 


* is going to ratify the treaty. 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment, since 
I was referred to? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not have the floor. 

Mr.McFARLAND. When the Senator 
from Illinois concludes, I will yield to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAWKES. I merely wish to cor- 
rect a statement the Senator from Tili- 
nois just made. He said that I said I 
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hoped the Senate would not approve the . 


treaty before the San Francisco Con- 
ference met. I never said anything of 
the kind. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me ask what the 
Senator did say. 

Mr. HAWKES. Isaid I hoped the Sen- 
ate would not approve the treaty with- 
out giving it very careful thought and 
consideration, just because it was de- 
sired to have it approved before April 
25. That is a vastly different thing. 

Mr.LUCAS. Very well. 

Mr. HAWKES. I must object to hav- 
ing the Senator say that I said things 
which I did not say at all. 

Mr. LUCAS. I would not do that; but 
I think I drew a fair inference from the 
statements the Senator made. 

Mr. HAWKES. But the Senator can 
not think for me. 

Mr. LUCAS. I would not attempt to 
do that. 

Mr. HAWKES. The Senator must not 
do. that. 

Mr. LUCAS. No; I would not. do that. 
I would not wish to be in that cate- 
gory at all. 

_ The:Senator from New Jersey referred 
to the San Francisco Conference, and he 
left: theimpression with me that he hoped 

-consideration of the treaty might con- 
tinue until after the San Francisco Con- 
ference. Ido not wish to have the treaty 
rushed through the Senate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but I think all Senators fairly well 
understand by now how they will vote on 
the treaty. It has been discussed for 
several weeks, and hearings on it were 
held for 6 or 8 weeks. Iam of the honest 
opinion that the best thing the Senate 
could do would be to vote on the treaty 
one way or the other before the delibera- 
tions: begin at approaching the San Fran- 
cisco-Conference. That is another rea- 
-son why I should like to have the Senate 
vote-on the reservations as expeditiously 
-as possible. 

I-donot wish to have anything rushed 
through the Senate; but I undertake to 
say that if the Senate cannot ratify a 
treaty with Mexico by the two-thirds vote 
which is required under the Constitution 
of the United States, our delegates will go 
to the San Francisco Conference handi- 
capped in the eyes of the rest of the 
world. Under those circumstances, the 
other delegates to the Conference will 
say, “If the Senate of the United States 
has taken 8 weeks in hearings before 
a committee to hear testimony and has 
taken 6 weeks or 8 weeks”—whatever the 
time may be—‘“in debate upon a proposed 
treaty between the United States and 
Mexico, and still the Senate cannot agree 
on it, what will the Senate do when it 
comes to consider the great problems in- 
volving the whole world when the peace 
treaty comes before it for ratification?” 

No one can tell me that such delay on 
the part of the Senate will not leave in the 
minds of the delegates to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference a doubt and a cloud re- 
garding what the Senate will do. They 
will think of what happened in 1920, 
when the Senate debated the League of 
Nations, and finally killed it with reserva- 
tions. That is exactly what will be said 
and thought by the delegates to the San 
Francisco Conference unless the Senate 
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makes some kind of decision one way or 
the other on the pending treaty. I hope 
the decision will be in favor of the treaty, 
as a matter of comity, good will, fairness, 
and equity, not only to the United States 
but also to Mexico, and as an instru- 

~ mentality showing the way to the dele- 
gates at the San Francisco Conference. 
I hope the Senate of the United States 
will act favorably on the pending treaty 
between the two countries. 

Iam sorry to have trespassed upon the 
time of the Senator from Arizona. I 
thank him for permitting me to inter- 
rupt him. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Illinois for mak- 
ing a valuable contribution to my re- 
marks upon the pending subject. 

I wish to say to the Senate that, so far 
as I am concerned, I have not tried to 
rush consideration of the pending ques- 
tion. I do not believe it has been rushed. 
The treaty has been pending before the 
Senate for almost a year. The Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations held exhaustive 
hearings on it. The Senate has now been 
debating the treaty for days. I have ar- 
rived at my decision, after careful and 
deliberate study, and I believe that other 
Senators have arrived at their decisions. 
When Senators have done that, I believe 
it is important for us to make the deci- 
sion at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. President, the point I was en- 
deavoring to make was that I personally 
believe we are bound by the testimony of 
the Government witnesses and engineers 
in the hearings. I believe that any board 
of arbitration or any court would say, 
“The representatives of the Government 
of the United States testified at the hear- 
ings to certain facts, and we will not go 
beyond their testimony.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, does 
the Senator mean that the facts, as tes- 
tified, are not disputed? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not mean to 
say that the facts testified by the engi- 
neers from California are not disputed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I refer to other en- 
gineers as well. 

Mr. McFARLAND. In reference to 
other engineers, I say that when engi- 
neers representing the Government of 
the United States testify to certain facts 
a board of arbitration or a court would 
not go beyond their testimony. If the 
able senior Senator from Nevada were a 

„judge in a certain case, and if the issues 
as between two States or two nations 
were presented by representatives of 
those States or nations, and if the rep- 
resentatives of one of them testified to 
certain facts and representatives or en- 
gineers on the other side of the case 
testified to the same facts, would the 
Senator go behind those facts? Would 
he not bind that nation by the testimony 
of its own representatives? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Most certainly not; 
and when the Senator from Arizona was 
serving as a judge in a court he would 
not have done anything of the kind 
either; it would be the last thing he 
would have done. The Senator would 
look for the truth in regard to all the 
facts, as he looked for it when he sat as 
a judge in a court. He did not take the 
testimony of the Government every time 
the Government testified, did he? I hope 
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he. did not: If he did, he went wrong 
many a time. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Let me say to the 
Senator that if those who represented a 
company—or in this case a nation— 
made certain definite admissions—— 

Mr. McCARRAN. Who made definite 
admissions? 

Mr. McFARLAND. The representa- 
tives. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The representatives 
of what? 

Mr. McFARLAND. The representa- 
tives of whoever might be the litigants. 
In this case they would be representa- 
tives of the Government of the United 
States—our representatives. If our rep- 
resentatives testified to certain facts, 
their testimony would be accepted. The 
persons who are representing us have 
testified to these facts; there is no dis- 
pute as to them. 

Mr. McCARRAN. They dispute among 
themselves. What is the use in referring 
to representatives of the Government? 
The Government is not in accord on this 
matter. The Bureau of Reclamation 
says that we do not now have sufficient 
water from the Colorado River to meet 
the necessities. Why say that the Gov- 
ernment is in accord? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
am taiking about the facts which were 
testified to -by the Government repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If the Senator says 
that he would decide in favor of the Gov- 
ernment against everything else, then I 
cannot argue with him. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not say that, as a matter of law, any 
court or board of arbitration would be 
bound to. decide in any. particular way. 
But the knowledge that our own engi- 
neers had testified to these facts would 
be very persuasive when presented before 
any board of arbitration or any court. 
Perhaps the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada interprets the facts differently 
than I interpret them. 

Mr. McCARRAN. No; but the Govern- 
ment engineers did not testify unani- 
mously on what were considered to be the 
facts. Representatives of the Bureau of 
Reclamation testified contrary to the 
testimony of others, and stated that the 
river does not now have.sufficient general 
flow te supply the necessities of the area 
which needs water. That statement was 
published, and it is now in the form of a 
Senate document. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion was in favor of the treaty, was it not? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Representatives 
from the Bureau so testified. 

Mr. LUCAS. As I understand, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation is in favor of the 
treaty. I may state further, in line with 
what the distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona has said, that whatever the testi- 
mony may be, it is a matter of record and 
any court of arbitration which may be 
called upon to look into this case at some 
time in the future will be bound, under 
the rules of law, to give that testimony 
the weight which it deserves. As the 
Senator said a while ago, the engineers 
who testified before the Committee on 
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: point which I was trying to make. 
-board of arbitration or court would take 
-into consideration the testimony of rep- 


1945 


Foreign Relations testified with regard to 
many matters, and they could not re- 
pudiate their testimony even if they 
wished te doso. Of course; a court would 
take that testimony into consideration. 
The court would look for the truth; but 
certainly the testimony of high-ranking 
engineers of the United States Govern- 
ment, with expert knowledge upon tech- 
nical matters of the kind involved, would 
be given consideration by any court or 
ve of arbitration which wanted to be 

Y. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor from. Tilinois.. He has stated the 
Any 


resentatives of the United States Govern- 


‘ment in regard to these matters. If 


such testimony were corroborated by the 
testimony of representatives of. other 
nations, I seriously doubt that a board of 


. arbitration or a court would accept the 


testimony of independent engineers with 


-regard to estimates which might differ. 


Mr, President, I agree with the distin- 
guished junior Senator from California 
that all the water Mexico used in 1943 
was not measured. I refer to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Lawson in which he gave 
the following data in regard to the diver- 
sion of water by Mexico in the year 1943: 
Area irrigated from the Alamo Canal, 
191,700 acres; irrigated from other 
sources 101,400 acres, making a total of 
293,100 acres. , Water diverted through 
the Alamo Canal, 1,152,000 acre-feet; 
and. from other ‘sources, 653,000 acre- 
feet, making a total of 1,805,000 acre-feet 
in the year 1943. 

I do not think there is any question 
about the amount of water diverted by 
the use of the Alamo Canal because it 
was properly measured by the canal 
company. The- remaining amount of 
653,000 acre-feet was estimated. I refer 
to the testimony of Mr. Lawson, begin- 
ning on line 10 of page 962 of the hearings 
and ending at the bottom of page 962. 
Mr. Lawson testified that approximately 
104,000 acre-feet of the water which was 
diverted was from waste and drainage of 
the Yuma project. I understand that 
this is a reasonably correct estimate. As 
to the remaining 550,000 acre-feet, these 
figures were arrived at in the following 
manner: First, it was estimated that 
there were approximately 90,000 acres 
under cultivation in the lower delta irri- 
gated by pumping and gravity from the 
lower river. This estimate was based on 
aerial photegraphs and field investiga- 
tion, as well as from cotton gin finance 
company records. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MCFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Ido not wish to in- 
terrupt the Senator too frequently, but 
I noted that he spoke of 1943. 

Mr: McFARLAND. I was speaking of 
the year 1943. 

Mr. McCARRAN. How much land did 
Mexico have under irrigation prior to the 
time the people of the United States con- 


- structed Boulder Dam? 


Mr. McFARLAND. I believe the testi- 
mony may vary on that point; but, as I 
understand, Mexico was irrigating ap- 
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proximately the same acreage from the 
Alamo Canal, or 191,700 acres. 

Mr. McCARRAN: No; I think ‘the 
agreed statement was that they had not 
to exceed 750,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator mis- 
understood me. I thought he asked me 
about acres. 

Mr. McCARRAN,. No; I am speaking 
of acre-feet of water. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I beg the Sen- 
ator’s pardon. I do not think there is 


-any question that prior to the construc- 
-tion of Boulder Dam the maximum 
-amount of water which Mexico had used 


was 750,000 acre-feet a year. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The amount of 
water which Mexico used was more 
nearly 600,090 acre-feet. 

Mr. McFARLAND, As I had stated 
before the Senator came upon the floor, 
I believe the testimony was that over a 
period of years the average was 600,000 
acre-feet. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 
We. built Boulder Dam at a cost of ap- 
proximately $260,000,000. The dam was 
built not by the United States, but by the 
people of the section which it serves. 
They are paying for it day by day. They 
are also paying interest on the money 
which they borrowed. When the dam is 
paid for the United States will not have 
been put to one single dollar of cost for 
the construction of Boulder Dam. The 
Situation is one of rare occurrence in 
connection with the construction of 
dams in this country. The Grand 
Coulee Dam and other dams were built 
by the Government of the United States. 
Boulder Dam was built by the people 
cf the section which is served by the 
dam. It was built by the people of Ari- 
zona, the people of my State of Nevada, 
and the people of California. It is being 
paid for now by taxation imposed upon 
the people of the State of Arizona, the 
people of my State, and the people of 
the State of. California. During the 
time the Senate was considering the 
Boulder Canyon Act it was stated on the 
floor of the Senate by my predecessor, 
who afterward became chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, that the 
water conserved by Boulder Dam would 
be the property of the people of the 
United States and would not be con- 
sidered for utilization by the people of 
Mexico. That statement was later con- 
firmed by action of the Senate. Shail 
we now repudiate the statement and say 
to the people with whom the contract 
was made, namely, the people of the 
States of Arizona, Nevada, and of Cali- 
fornia, as well as other States, “We will 
repudiate the contract and set it aside. 
Every water right which you have under 
it is to be set aside”? Is the Senator 
from Arizona going to join in that re- 
pudiation? I hope not. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
answer to the senior Senator from Ne- 
vada, I would state that I agree with 
what he has to say, but I do not know 
of any law in the United States or any 
law between nations to the effect that 
when a State builds a dam across a river 
all the water of the river is appropriated. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator's own 
State—and he was a judge in his State 
and he knows what the laws of Arizona 
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-are—and every one of the western arid 


and semiarid States have written into 
their constitutions a repudiation of the 
riparian act and have set up the law of 
prior appropriation. That being true, 


- the rule of prior appropriation applies to 


every State in the Colorado River sys- 
tem, and the ending treaty would set 
aside forever that law because the right 
of prior appropriation would be subject 
to the dictates of those who control ar- 
rangements under this treaty. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President, asI 
stated a little while ago, if we accept the 
principle of law that the building of 


-Boulder Dam was an appropriation of all 
-the water of all the lands which were 


intended to be irrigated by that dam, and 
then if we include the Parker Dam, and 
the Davis Dam, which has already been 
authorized by the Congress of the United ` 
States, all the waters of the Colorado 
River would not be appropriated because 
the upper basin States have not com- 
pleted their appropriation of waters, and 
there would still be water going down the 
river from which Mexico, not being a 
party to the compact, could appropriate 
under the law of prior appropriation. 

Mr.. McCARRAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield further to 
the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator now 
revokes his statement that the testimony 
of the Government should be binding. 
The testimony of the Government, 
through the Reclamation Bureau, is to 
the effect that there is a deficit when 
the waters of the Colorado River are 
utilized in keeping with the rights of 


. the Colorade River system. So, the Sen- 


ator must now blow hot or he must blow 
cold; he must either say that he will 
stand on his first proposition that the 
testimony of the Government will be 
binding and we will not look for any fur- 
ther testimony except that of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or he will 
reject the testimony of the Government 
of the United States as:set forth in the 
record coming from the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation in which they say there is a 
deficit. He can take either horn of the 
dilemma he likes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I leave it*to the 
Senate as to whether I am blowing cold 
and hot at the same time. My position 
is that the estimate of the Government 
engineers and their testimony should be 
carefully weighed in passing upon this 
matter, for the reason that a board of 
arbitration would give great weight to 
such testimony if this question were ever 
submitted in the future to such a board. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mac- 
nuson in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arizona yield to the Senator from 
Nevada? 

Mr, McFARLAND, I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have heard a great 
deal about a board of arbitration. I am 
wondering just what value a board of 
arbitration would be to a farmer whose 
head gates are shut down in midsummer 
by order of the Boundary Commission. 
When water is needed in an irrigated 
area it is needed at once, not after an 
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arbitration passes on the question, be- 
cause it is then too late. I am wondering 
what the Senator from Arizona, know- 
ing the arid and semiarid West as we all 
know it, thinks about a board of arbitra- 
tion that would act through the machin- 
ery of this particular treaty, when, as a 
matter of fact, no one can successfully 
deny that the Boundary Commission can 
say to every water user in the entire 
Colorado River system, “You must shut 
down your head gates because we have 
guaranteed to Mexico 1,500,000 acre-feet, 
and we are unable to deliver it unless we 
can shut down the head gates now and 
let the water run through. I am won- 
dering what the Senator will say with re- 
gard to arbitration when, as has been 
done quite recently in the past, the gates 
of the Boulder Dam are shut down by 
order of the State Department, or, under 
the treaty, by order of the Boundary 
Commission because we are short 1,500,- 
000 acre-feet for Mexico. I am wonder- 
ing what the people of his own State will 
say when power is shut off from Boulder 
Dam. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, as I 


said in the beginning, I do not believe 
there is a State in the Colorado River 
Basin, indeed, I do not believe there is a 
State in the United States that has a 
higher appreciation of the value of water 
than has the State of Arizona. 

I should like to say further in answer to 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
that we are not in the happy position in 
which the people of his State are, for 
they have been allocated by contract un- 
der the Boulder Dam Act all the water 
they can put to beneficial use. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator is in 
error about that. We have been allotted 
300,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I think that was 
estimated by your own agencies, and if 
they had asked for more it would have 
been granted. 

Mr, McCARRAN. That may be true, 
but let me say to the Senator from Ari- 
zona that Arizona persistently refused to 
come into that arrangement. Arizona 
could have had the same thing if she had 
so desired. 

Mr. McFARLAND. We refused, Mr. 
President, because we did not feel that 
we were getting an equitable share of 
the water by reason of the claims being 
made by our sister State of California. 
We could never get an agreement with 
California. We have more lands that 
could be irrigated by Colorado River 
water by far than both California and 
Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct, and 
that is what I am fighting for and that 
is what I wish the Senator from Arizona 
would join us in fighting for, to reclaim 
the lands of his own State by the waters 
of the Colorado River, instead of send- 
ing them down across the international 
boundary to reclaim lands in Mexico. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Let me say to the 
Senator from Nevada that if I thought 
for one moment that Arizona could get 
more water by rejecting this treaty, I 
would vote against it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado? 

Mr. McFARLAND, I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Awhile ago the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada made 
a statement, if I understood him cor- 
rectly, that the Boundary Commission 
could interfere with privately owned 
headgates. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I certainly do say 
that. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If there is any pro- 
vision of that kind in the treaty, I re- 
spectfully suggest that it has been re- 
moved by. interpretative reservations 
which have been offered by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Texas, 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have seen none 
such, and I know of none. I am taking 
the treaty as I find it. If there are re- 
movals from the treaty, I should like to 
know of it, but today we stand on the 
treaty, and I do not think the Senator 
from Colorado will deny that. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In a moment—— 

Mr. McCARRAN. Will the Senator 
from Colorado deny that? 

Mr. . Ido deny that there 
is any such power in the treaty, and if 
it is in the treaty it has been definitely 
clarified by interpretative reservations. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let the Senator 
please clear up this one question. He 
says that if it is in the treaty it has been 
set aside by reservations not yet adopted. 
The fact of the matter is, it is in the 
treaty, because the whole administration 
of this matter is in the hands of the 
Boundary Commission, and the Bound- 
ary Commission is the one which will 
say that 1,500,000 acre-feet must be 
passed to Mexico. How will they say it? 
When a shortage of water occurs, they 
will say, “We have guaranteed to Mexico 
1,500,000 acre-feet. It is up to us to 
get it,” and they will go right up the 
river system, to the Senator’s State, and 
to mine, and to others, and say, “We 
have got to fulfill our guaranty,” and 
down go the headgates. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
from Arizona yield further? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to sug- 
gest to the distinguished senior Senator 
from Nevada that the operation of the 
Boundary Commission will not in any- 
wise résemble the description he has 
given of it. Under the treaty, the proto- 
col, the interdepartmental understand- 
ings, and the interpretative reservations, 
the Boundary Commission and those 
agencies which have to do with the de- 
livery of water to Mexico will be entirely 
in the hands of the Federal Government. 
Davis Dam, which will be the principal 
works to meter out the allocation of Mex- 
ico, will be under the control of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. It involves no 
contact between the Boundary Commis- 
sion, or the American section of the 
Boundary Commission, and any private 
user of water. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I wish the Senator 
were correct. There would be no trouble 
at all to surmount this difficulty if he 
were. But the Senator is in error. The 
whole matter of administration is in the 
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Boundary Commission. That being true, 
the delivery of 1,500,000 acre-feet of 
water is for the Boundary Commission. 
Whenever a shortage occurs, the Bound- 
ary Commission can be called upon by 
Mexico to deliver the guaranteed quan- 
tum of water. If the Senator can find 
anything in the treaty which refutes my 
position, I should be glad to have it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
from Arizona yield further? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. As soon as I can get 
to my papers, I shall read to the Senator 
from Nevada the reservation. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. Iam not talking about reser- 
vations, The reservations are not be- 
fore us. The treaty is before us, and 
the Senator from Arizona is discussing 
the treaty. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona has the floor. 
Does he yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator per- 
mit me to finish my question? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. When I first chal- 
lenged the correctness of the statement 
of the senior Senator from Nevada, I 
think I said that by virtue of the treaty 
and the committee reservations which 
have been offered here it would be made 
very clear that the Commission could 
not interfere with any private headgate. 
The Senator from Nevada, if I may re- 
fresh his memory, told me that I, too, 
was blowing hot and cold—— 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is true. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I repeat the state- 
ment, and in a moment or two I shall 
find the specific reservation, and if the 
Senator from Arizona will yield, I shall 
read it into the RECORD. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I shall be very glad 
to know of any such reservation. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We are discussing 
the treaty and the reservations. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. The statement has 
been made that the reservations are not 
before the Senate. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. What is before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question before the Senate is on agree- 
ing to the reservations as proposed yes- 
terday by the Senator from Texas [M1. 
CONNALLY], on behalf of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, to the pending 
Mexican water treaty. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I take it that the 
Senator from New Mexico referred to 
me. I make no such statement. I said 
the reservations have not been accepted 
by the Senate. I say so again. 

Mr. HATCH. If the Senator from 
Arizona will yield further—— 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I have no desire to enter 
into a controversy with the Senator from 
Nevada. I distinctly understood the 
Senator to say that the reservations were 
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not before the Senate, and that 
prompted the parliamentary inquiry. 
Certainly they have not been accepted. 
If they had been accepted, I do not think 
we would be debating them. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall cover some of the matters just men- 
tioned, and particularly the reservation 
referred to, later in my remarks. Some 
of the questions which have been raised 
were covered by me in the earlier part 
of my address, 

At the time I was interrupted I was 
discussing the matter of the 1,805,000 
acre-feet of water which the Govern- 
ment engineer testified was used by 


Mexico in the year 1943. As I pointed’ 


out, I do not think there is any question 
about the amount of water diverted by 
the use of the Alamo canal, for the rea- 
son that it was properly measured by 
the canal company. The remaining 
amount of 653,000. acre-feet was esti- 
mated. 

I refer to the testimony of Mr. Lawson, 
beginning in line 10, page 962 of the 
hearings, and ending at. the bottom of 
page 962. Mr. Lawson testified that ap- 
proximately 104,000 acre-feet of the 


water which was diverted was from - 


waste and drainage of the Yuma project. 
I understand this is a reasonably ac- 
curate estimate. As to the remaining 
550,000 acre-feet, this figure was arrived 
at in the following manner. First it 
was estimated that there were approxi- 
mately 90,000 acres under cultivation in 
the lower delta irrigated by pumping and 
gravity from the lower river. That is 
an estimate based on aerial photographs 
and field investigations, as well as from 
cotton-gin finance company records. 

I might interpolate here that if the 
same system were used that is used in 
the United States, the finance companies 
would base the amount of their loans on 
the number of acres cultivated. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I ask if the distin- 
guished Senator should not in fairness 
say that Mr. Lawson, at the end of a 
long cross-examination, was compelled 
to admit that every alleged fact, all data 
he pretended to give to the committee 
concerning the amount of water diverted 
below the border into Lower California, 
came from sources in Mexico, that the 
airplane maps were prepared by Mexican 
aviators, and not by persons from the 
United States, and that all the investiga- 
tion was by Mexico, except that he sent 
one man down there who took the word 
of the Mexican officials? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I believe Mr. Law- 
son testified that these acres were in- 
vestigated—even if it were by one man— 
by visiting the lands, and that was 
coupléd with evidence which was ob- 
tained by the finance company as to the 
amount of acres under cultivation. 

I know that in Arizona, if a man wants 
to borrow money to finance his crops, 
the finance company sees to it that it 
knows how many acres he is cultivating. 
Otherwise it would find. itself suffering 
great losses by advancing too much 
money. 
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Mr. DOWNEY. -Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The evidence further 
showed that these finance companies, 
the cotton ginning companies, are them- 
selves located in Mexico, and are de- 
pendent upon this water supply, and will 
greatly benefit and profit*by an enlarged 
water supply. Does the Senator think 
that the Senate of the United States, in a 
solemn matter of this kind, should have 
as one of its chief sources of information, 
as to the amount of water used in Lower 
California, statements from cotton gin- 
ning companies in Mexico which will 
profit by the pending treaty? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I say to the Sen- 
ator that certainly we should take into 
consideration all possible evidence of any 
nature whatsoever which we can obtain 
in the Republic of Mexico. I do not 
know how we can go down there and 
measure water or measure land without 
the consent of Mexico. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr: DOWNEY. Let me say that El- 
wood Mead found a way in 1928. For 18 
months the joint engineering staff of the 
two Governments investigated the 
amount of water used from the Rio 
Grande. both by the United States and 

, aS well as from the Colorado 
River. After Mr. Lawson had repre- 
sented to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that there had been a thorough 
and complete investigation, he was fi- 
nally compelled to admit that he had 
one man down there for a certain length 
of time—I do not know for how long— 
who obtained all his information by way 
of statements of individuals in Mexico 
hostile to us, whose interests are opposed 
to ours. That might have satisfied the 
Senator when he was a judge in Arizona, 
although from his high reputation I 
doubt it, but the fact that Mr. Lawson, 
the Commissioner from Texas, takes all 
his information from our adversary in 
this case, does not satisfy me. 

Mr. McFARLAND.. I admit there was 
no measurement of the water used on 
these lands. I understand that the in- 
dividuals and companies irrigating this 
land kept no record of measurements of 
the amount of water diverted or pumped. 
I might state that while irrigation dis- 
tricts in Arizona keep records as to 
pumped water, individual farmers do 
not keep such a record. The estimate of 
the amount of water which was used on 
these 90,000 acres was made upon the as- 
sumption that the water duty was the 
same as that of the lands under the 
Alamo canal, 

While, as stated by the junior Sena- 
tor from California, these are only esti- 
mates—it would of course have been de- 
sirable to have had accurate measure- 
ments of the amount of water which was 
used—in fairness to the State Depart- 
ment I do not know of any way this in- 
formation could have been obtained nor 
do I know of any way it could be ob- 
tained in the future without the consent 
of the Mexican people and the Mexican 
Government. They, of course, could 
keep an accurate record, but we would 
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have no way of compelling them ‘to. do 
so, nor would we have any way of check- 
ing their measurements unless they per- 
mitted such checking. However, the 
1,152,000 acre-feet figure is accurate, 
leaving only 340,000 acre-feet of the 
1,500,000 acre-feet actually guaranteed 
under this treaty, 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Does the distinguished ` 
Senator have any information about 
what statements of adverse use were 
made in connection with the 1,100,000 


. acre-feet used in Lower California 


through our appliances? Does not the 
distinguished Senator think that of great 
importance if the water was given to 
Mexico upon the condition that tempo- 
rary use for 1 year should not be a 
precedent for future*years?» I think the 
distinguished Senator ought to discuss 
that point. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I know of no law 
which prohibits an appropriator of wa- 
ter under prime appropriation from 
changing its point of diversion: As a 
matter of fact, the State laws which I 
have examined are to the effect, and all 
the decisions are to the effect that you 
may change your point of diversion. 
The fact remains that they did use this 
amount of water. The engineers say 
that they can divert it in the future re- 
gardless of what we may do. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from California may 
not agree with the engineers, but that 
is their testimony. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator again yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr, DOWNEY. I do not think the 
Senator has quite understood the point 
I am endeavoring to make. If Mexico 
were in vital need of water and we agreed 
with our own appliances from our own 
country to help her get extra water to 
Save her crops when she could not ob- 
tain the water from pumping, but we at- 
tached to the delivery of the water the 
understanding that it should constitute 
no precedent for future deliveries, it 
seems to me it would be not only an im- 
portant but an all-conclusive statement. 
A man would have a pretty tough. time 
being a good neighbor if he could not 
say to his friend, “Sure, you can use my 
lawnmower this Sunday, but do not 
think that gives you any right to take 
it every Sunday. And do not think that 
because I let you borrow my lawnmower 
on Sunday you can have my rake and 
hoe on Tuesday and Wednesday.” 

What we were trying to do was to be 
a good neighbor to Mexico to save her 
crops by using our appliances. Mexico 
is raising no claim that she is not bound 
by that precedent. But our State De- 
partment failed or neglected to state that 
essential fact to the committee and 
would not produce the documents in the 
case. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I understood from 
the testimony at the hearings that the 
Mexican people did have some kind of 
a contract. I believe testimony in de- 
tail was given as to the right to the use of 
water from the Alamo Canal. I do not 
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think that is disputed by the Senator 
from California. 

Inasmuch as the 104,000 acre-feet 
which was diverted from the waste and 
drainage of the Yuma project is a rea- 
sonably accurate estimate, I personally 
believe that we can be reasonably sure 
that at least 1,500,000 acre-feet was 
diverted by the Mexican people in the 
year 1943. But even if we take the posi- 
tion, as did the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia, that the State Department did 
not have sufficient data upon which to 
make the estimate of 1,800,000 acre-feet, 
the engineers of that Department have, 
by giving that testimony, made an ad- 
mission on record of the use of this 
amount of Colorado River water by the 
Mexican people. If this question were 
ever arbitrated in the future, or if it were 
placed before an international court, if 
one should be set up for the settlement 
of such dispute, would not a court or 
arbitrators immediately say to the United 
States, “Your engineers testified that 
Mexico used this amount of water’’? 
And when Mexico herself testified that 
she used this amount of water, it seems 
to me that it would be indeed difficult 
for the United States ever to go behind 
these figures. 

So, looking at it from a practical 
standpoint, it is my opinion that we are 
and will be bound by the testimony of 
our own engineers, and, for the purpose 
of determining whether we should accept 
the present treaty as just and equitable, 
we must accept the figures and the testi- 
mony of the State Department as accu- 
rate. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.McFARLAND. Iyield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I assume that the im- 
plication from the Senator’s remarks is 
that since Mexico was using 1,500,000 
acre-feet of water, more or less, there- 
fore it gives her a right to that amount 
of water. Is that the implication from 
the Senator’s statement? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
tried to point out and analyze the testi- 
mony for the purpose of determining 
whether under the law of prior appro- 
priation Mexico would have established 
‘under those laws the right to divert and 
use that amount of water. I am sorry 
the. Senator missed a portion of my 
remarks. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I did hear that state- 
ment. That was merely preliminary to 
another question. I wish to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator a question, and I ask 
it purely in a judicial spirit. Does the 
Senator take the next step, that since 
Mexico is entitled to 1,500,000 acre-feet 
of water, more or less, whatever it may 
be, she is entitled to about the same qual- 
ity of water she is now using, or does the 
Senator think in the future we could sub- 
stitute 1,500,000 acre-feet of worthless 
water? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I should like to dis- 
cuss that subject when I come to it. I 
shall reach it a little later. 

As I was saying, on the basis of the 
laws of prior appropriation, if we accept 
the testimony of the engineers that Mex- 
ico could have diverted and used this 
amount of water if the Boulder Dam had 
not been constructed, and when we look 
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at the records and find that we have 
not begun sufficient construction which 
when completed, would have appropri- 
ated this remaining water, we must ad- 
mit Mexico has, in effect, established an 


‘equitable right to 1,800,000 acre-feet to 


beneficial use. 

Of course, some of this testimony is 
disputed by the engineers from Cali- 
fornia, but I say again that it is my 
opinion that in any future settlement 
that we might make we would be bound 
by the testimony of our Government en- 
gineers. In the event that in the future 
we should be faced with the question of 
how much water was used by Mexico, 
Mexico would immediately say, as would 
the Senator from California if he were 
representing a client, “Your engineers 
admitted that we used 1,800,000 acre-feet 
in 1943.” 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I cannot help adding 
this observation—and the Senator may 
not wish to pursue it: If I assume that 
Mexico is entitled to 750,000 acre-feet 
of water because she was using that 
amount before Boulder Dam, and the dis- 
tinguished Senator asumes that she is 
entitled to 1,500,000 acre-feet of water 
since Boulder Dam, regardless of who 
is right, it seems that we are both irre- 
sistably driven to the conclusion that on 
the basis of international equity we would 
be compelled to allow Mexico to get usa- 
ble water of about the same quality as 
that with which she established her right. 
I cannot conceive of any rule of inter- 
national equity which would bind us to 
give 750,000 or 1,500,000 acre-feet, but 
enable us to qualify that obligation by 
saying, “Surely, you had 1,500,000 acre- 
feet of good water, but we are obligated 
to give you that much only in saline 
water, which you cannot usée.” That 
would cut out the heart and soul of equity 
law, and common sense; yet if I correctly 
understand, that is the position of the 
Senator. 

Mr. McFARLAND. As I previously 
stated, I will discuss that question when 
I reach it. 

In other words, the engineers have 
made a record in these hearings which, 
in any dispute between our Government 
and the Government of Mexico, would 
undoubtedly be accepted by a board of 
arbitration as correct. 

I point out these matters not for the 
purpose of casting any reflection upon 
their testimony, but for the purpose of 
calling to the attention of the Senate the 
necessity of accepting their testimony. 

The treaty calls for a guaranteed 
quantity of 1,500,000 acre-feet. This is 
300,000 acre-feet less than what was used 
in the year 1943. Mexico receives the 
advantage of regulated flow, which is 
worth a great deal to it. On the other 
hand if we were compelled to grant Mex- 
ico 1,800,000 acre-feet, the extra 300,000 
acre-feet would be worth a great deal to 
us during most years. 

I do not want to give away any more 
water than is absolutely necessary. 
However, after giving careful study to 
all of the testimony introduced before the 
committee, as well as careful considera- 
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-edge, I feel that it is better to allow Mex- 


ico this amount of water than to take the 
chance of her establishing a legal right 
to a larger amount in the future. 

One of the objections made to the 
treaty is that it is contended that under 
article 10 (b) Mexico could establish a 
use of 1,500,000 acre-feet which could be 
interpreted to be additional to the 1,500,- 


-000 acre-feet guaranteed under article 10 


(a). However, this objection, I under- 
stand, is removed by the reservation 
which was presented and adopted, which 
will give the interpretation that the 1,- 
500,000 acre-feet mentioned in article 10 
(b) is meant to be the same as that men- 
tioned in article 10 (a), and to the ef- 
fect that the amount of water to which 
Mexico has a right under this treaty is 
limited in total to 1,500,000 acre-feet. 

It is also contended that Mexico may 


‘temporarily increase her use of water 


by means of a dam made possible by this 
treaty, and that this increased use would 
become permanent through a second 
treaty or by arbitration decisions on 
American ambiguities in the treaty. I 
do not believe that this fear is well 
founded, particularly in view of the res- 
ervation which I have just discussed. I 
know that it has been suggested that we 
should place in the treaty a restriction 
against Mexico’s using more than a defi- 
nite amount of water, regardless of 
whether we use the water or not, and 
regardless of the fact that it may be 
fiowing into the Gulf of Mexico. I can- 
not conceive of the Republic of Mexico or 
anyone else ever agreeing to such a prop- 
osition. When the waters of the Colo- 
rado River: pass over the boundary line 
of the United States into Mexico, we 
lose any right which we previously had 
to control or claim them. Such a provi- 
sion in a treaty would certainly be a 
novel one. Such a provision in irriga- 
tion-law would certainly be a novel one, 
and I think an unjust one. In my opin- 
ion, the limitations contained in this 
treaty would forever bar Mexico from 
ever claiming the right to any additional 
water above that provided in the treaty, 
when we take into consideration the res- 
ervation which I have just discussed. 

Another objection has been made to 
the language contained in article 10 (b), 
which provides: 

In the event of extraordinary drought or 
serious accident to the irrigation system in 
the United States, thereby making it difficult 
for the United States to deliver the guaran- 
teed quantity of 1,500,000 acre-feet a year, 
the water allotted to Mexico under subpara- 
graph (a) of this article will be reduced in 
the same proportion as consumptive uses in 


. the United States are reduced. 


I agree that in my opinion this para- 


-graph could have been made much more 


desirable so far as the United States is 
concerned. I admit there could be a 
great deal of dispute and argument as 
to what constitutes an extraordinary 


: drought or serious accident to the irri- 


gation system. It is my opinion that this 
provision of the treaty should have been 
spelled out in more definite terms. I 
believe provision could have been made 
for a reduction when the total water of 
the river in the United States in any 
year was below a definitely fixed amount. 
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However, when we examine this provision 
we find that it is not worth a great deal 
to the respective users. In other words, 
if our consumptive use in the United 
States were ordinarily 16,000,000 acre- 
feet per year and we had to reduce our 
consumptive use by as much as 20 per- 
cent, which would be a very material 
reduction in the use of water, Mexico 
would be required to reduce her con- 
sumptive use by a total of only 300,000 
acre-feet. If 300,000 acre-feet of water 
were spread out among all of the Amer- 
ican users of the 16,000,000 acre-feet, it 
would not give any single user very much 
relief. But, of course, whatever relief is 
given is worth something, and whatever 
relief we can get out of the present word- 
ing will be worth something. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Does not the dis- 
tinguished Senator agree with me that 
it would not be spread out among the 
persons using 16,000,000 acre-feet or 
15,000,000 acre-feet of water? Does not 
the Senator agree that it would fall 
solely, absolutely, and destructively upon 
the water users with the lowest priority? 

Suppose 100,000 acre-feet fell upon 
California, and suppose the tity of San 
Diego had the lowest priority. It would 
not reduce San Diego’s priority by 20 
‘percent; it would totally wipe it out. 

Mr. McFARLAND. There might be 
certain instances in which that would 
be true; but the reduction would be 
spread out as between users with the 
same water rights. 

As to whether there ever would be a 
need for reducing the consumptive use 
would depend largely upon how many 
acres of land were irrigated in the United 
States with the 16,000,000 acre-feet. If 
we spread our use out over too large a 
number of acres, we would have in some 
years a greater shortage than we would 
have if we kept a safe amount of storage 
in our reservoirs. I am sure we would 
be unwilling to place any limitation upon 
the water belonging tous. So, asIstated 
above, although I would like to see im- 
provement made in the wording of this 
paragraph, I do not think it involves 
sufficient objection to warrant rejection 
of the treaty. 

Much has been said in regard to the 
use of our storage works for the benefit 
of Mexico. I think there is no ques- 
tion that this would be true. Mexico 
would receive a regulated flow of the 
river. For this she would give up the 
right ever to claim 1,800,000 acre-feet 
of water per annum, the approximate 
amount which she used during the years 
1943 and 1944. Also she would give up 
the right ever to establish a use for a 
larger amount of water. Objection is 
also made to having this amount guar- 
anteed to the Republic of Mexico. We 
can only make the same answer to this 
objection that I have just made, namely, 
that. Mexico would give up the right 
ever to claim a larger amount of water. 
I may add that this is in line with the 
Colorado River compact which requires 
the upper basin States to allow a flow 
of 75,000,000 acre-feet of water over any 
10-year period. While the guarantee of 
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1,500,000 acre-feet would have its dis- 
advantages, it also would have the ad- 
vantage of permitting us to use the re- 
mainder of the water of the Colorado 
River, regardiess of how large the flow 
might be, above the average quantity in 
any particular year. We, of course, have 
dams to regulate the flow so that we, too, 
can depend with reasonable certainty 
upon a definite amount of water from 
year to year. Also, if we were to admit 
that Mexico had established a right to 
the use of 1,800,000 acre-feet, we would 
be receiving the right to use the extra 
300,000 acre-feet, which should offset 
the guaranty. 

Mr. President, another objection made 
by some of those opposing the treaty is 
that it does not specify the quality of 
water to be delivered. I know of no 
decree in the United States adjudicating 
water rights which contains such a pro- 
vision, It is strange, indeed, that water 
users in the Colorado River Basin should 
be insisting upon such a provision when 
they themselves do not have such pro- 
tection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado and Mr. 
DOWNEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sat- 
TONSTALL in the chair). Does the Sen- 


‘ator from Arizona yield; and if so, to 


whom? š 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield first to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator has said he knows of no precedent 
for a provision gf this kind. Does the 
Senator know of a similar situation any- 
where else in the United States or in any 
other part of the world, where water is 
used to the extent that it is used in the 
lower areas of the Colorado River Basin? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not think 
there is any difference between the use 
of water by the lower-basin States, the 
use of water by the upper-basin States, 
and the use of water by Mexico. 

It is proposed that under the contract 
we in our State would have to use the 
return flow from the State of Colorado, 
regardless of the fact that it would con- 
tain a higher degree of salinity than it 
would have when it reached the State 
of Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes; but 
the Senator knows that the water which 
would go down the Colorado River from 
Colorado would not contain a danger- 
ously high content of salt and alkali. 
The Senator knows that the water that 
would be given to Mexico, that would 
cross the boundary line, would be heavily 
impregnated with salts and alkalis of 
every description. So the situation re- 
garding the water crossing the boundary 
line into Mexico would be different from 
the situation regarding water used by 
the States in the other parts of the Colo- 
rado River Basin or water used from 
other rivers in the United States. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to complete my explanation 
on this point. I say they do not have 
such protection, for the reason that if 
the quality of the water were mentioned 
in the treaty, Mexico would without 
question want quality defined and spelled 
out. It will be noted that the treaty 


‘provides: “Such waters shall be made up 
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of the waters of said river whatever 
their origin.” This provision, in my 
opinion, would give us a great advantage, 
in that we would receive credit for all 
return flow and seepage water which 
would get into the stream. No objec- 
tion is there made to the quality of such 
seepage and return waters. 

The Salt River Valley water users case, 
which has been mentioned in the debate 
and in the hearings, which is the only 
case bearing upon the salinity of irriga- 
tion water that I know of, was tried in 
my own State. I happened to be the triai 
judge. In that case some of the water 
users asked the court to enjoin the Salt 
River Valley water users from delivering 
pumped water or from mixing pumped 
water with gravity water from the Salt 
River, which contained a much smaller 
salt content, in supplying the water to 
which they were entitled under a decree 
of the court. They contended that they 
had old, established water rights which 
entitled them to pure river water—that 
is, until that course of supply was eX- 
hausted. There were three sources of 
water supply: what is known as the nor- 
mal flow of the river, the stored water 
impounded by the reservoirs, and the 
pumped water. Those were recognized 
sources of supply of water which the Salt 
River Valley Water Users Association 
was required to deliver to its users. I 
found from the facts which were intro- 
duced that the pumped water was less 
desirable, inasmuch as it contained a 
higher salt content, but that by deliver- 
ing a greater quantity of the pumped 
water the same results could be approxi- 
mated as those obtained by the use of 
pure river water. I held that the Sait 
River Valley Water Users Association 
was bound to do equity to its users and 
that, therefore, where pumped water was 
used, a greater quantity should be given 
to the users. 

But, Mr. President, the basis of the de- 
cision was that a greater supply of water 
was required when pumped water was 
used. The water rights were attached to 
the lands, and in adjudicating water 
rights the duty of the water naturally 
becomes very important. But the Mexi- 
can Treaty is a mere contract for the de- 
livery of a definite number of acre-feet 
of water, and no reference is made to 
water rights for particular lands or to 
the water duty for those lands. 

The number of acres which Mexico ir- 
rigates with the waters she receives un- 
der the treaty is a matter entirely in 
Mexico’s hands. And when we talk about 
usable water as far as the salt content is 
concerned, this is a relative term. Water 
can be used with salt content up to at 
least 3,000 parts per million if sufficient 
quantity is used to wash the salt on 
through the land, but the less salt the 
more usable the water. 

There is nothing in the Colorado River 
compact which provides for the quality of 
the water to be delivered by the upper- 
basin States to the lower-basin States. 
Indeed, we all know that the upper-basin 
States are entitled to and will get credit 
for their return flow and that we are 
in the lower-basin States and will get a 
little less desirable water under the com- 
pact than will the upper-basin States. 
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So I say, Mr. President, the Mexican 
Government understands the problems 
of the Colorado River just as we do. As 
a matter of fact, some of the Senators 
have stated that Mexico understands 
them better than we do. But in any 
event, Mexico knows its water will be a 
little less desirable than the users above 
just as we in the Lower Basin States know 
that our water will be a little less desir- 
able than that of the Upper Basin States. 
And when we take into consideration the 
provision that I have just mentioned; 
namely, such waters shall be made up of 
the waters of said river whatever their 
origin. I do not think that there is any 
doubt this problem of quality of water is 
well understood by both governments. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator’ from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Will the Senator 
from Arizona kindly permit me to revert 
to his statement with reference to the 
case that came before him while he was a 
judge? I refer to the Salt River case. 

Mr, McPFARLAND. I am glad to have 
the Senator refer to it. 

Mr. McGARRAN. In that case the 
question of usability of the water was 
paramount, was it not? 

Mr, McFARLAND. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That question was 
Te the crux of the controversy, was it 
not 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. If this 
treaty is entered into, what do we guar- 
antee to Mexico? Do we guarantee us- 
able water? 

Mr. McFARLAND. We guarantee to 
Mexico waters out of the river, whatever 
their origin. 

Mr. McCARRAN. What about the 
quality of the water? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mexico is to re- 
ceive the water, whether it is return-flow 
water or not. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. I pro- 
pounded a similar question to the As- 
sistant Secretary of State when he was 
testifying before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. I asked him whether we 
were bound to deliver usable water and 
he refused to answer. Have we “put 
something over” on Mexico in this 
treaty? 

Mr, McFARLAND. As I have already 
stated to the Senator from Nevada, I 
think Mexico understands this matter as 
well as we do. She understands the 
value of water as much as do the Sen- 
ators in this Chamber. As a matter of 
fact, she may understand this treaty 
even better than we understand it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have no doubt 
about the Senator's last statement be- 
cause I think we have not tried very hard 

“to understand the treaty. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I hope the Sena- 
tor’s statement does not include me. I 
have tried to understand the treaty. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I think there were 
no more than approximately five mem- 
bers of the committee present at any 
meeting of the committee when I was 
present during the consideration of the 
treaty. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. I did not miss a 
single hearing. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I believe there were 
only approximately 20 Members of the 
Senate present on any day during the 
debate on the treaty. What the Senator 
has said is perhaps true; Mexico may un- 
derstand the treaty better than do some 
Senators. I do not think she under- 
stands it any better than some of us who 
are from States the interests of which 
are affected. : 

Mr. President, I repeat my question: 
Is this water to be usable water or is it 
to be of-any quality that we may deliver? 
Will not the answer to that question come 
out of the record, and is it not the record 
that we are furnishing this water for 
irrigation purposes? Would not Mexico 
be in position to say to us, “You knew 
you were guaranteeing this water for ir- 
rigation purposes, and you are furnishing 
water so saline that it is destructive to 
irrigation. You have, therefore violated 
the treaty and you must furnish us with 
water which is usable for irrigation.” 
In that case would not the great Senator 
of today from Arizona, and the great 
judge of yesterday in Arizona, decide in 
the affirmative, as he did in the Salt 
River case? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his kind remarks, 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator is en- 
titled to them. They are coming to him, 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor. Iam glad that the Senator agrees 
with my statement that the record is 
the answer to his question. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If the record is the 
answer, then we must purify the water 
which we furnish to Mexico. 

Mr. McFARLAND. As I understand 
the testimony—I have studied it very 
carefully—it is to the effect that Mexico 
must accept whatever water comes out 
of the river, no matter what its origin 
may be. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I have 
listened to the speech of the Senator 
from Arizona with a great deal of in- 
terest. I find myself in complete agree- 
ment with his arguments. I think they 
are logical. He has covered the situa- 
tion-in a very able and enlightening 
manner. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, on 
the basis of the statement of the Senator 
from Colorado, I think I should make a 
double bow. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. However, 
the Senator made one point with which 
I am unable entirely to agree. I refer 
to his statement with regard to the qual- 
ity of the water which we must furnish 
Mexico. Perhaps I am more sensitive on 
that point than are other Senators, for 
I once sustained a considerable loss in 
connection with irrigated lands because 
of the saline content of the water which 
was used for irrigation purposes. I know 
the dangers which are involved. The 
section of the treaty dealing with the 
quality of the water which Mexico is to 
receive is one which I greatly fear. I 
hope that it may be clarified. I hope 
that before this debate shall end an 
amendment will be agreed to with re- 
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spect to the quality of the water which 
we must deliver to Mexico. Unless such 
an amendment shall be agreed to I think 
that the fear of the Senator from Ari- 
zoną, namely, that the whole-‘matter will 
be thrown into an international contro- 
versy, will prove to have been justified. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Does the Senator 
wish to give Mexico water of a better 
quality than is provided for in the treaty? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Does the Senator 
wish to give Mexico water of a quality 
inferior to that provided for in the 
treaty? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No. 

Mr. McFARLAND. What does the 
Senator wish to give Mexico? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I want it 
to be understood what the quality shall 
be. The Senator from Colorado is willing 
to give to Mexico a million and a half 
acre-feet of water as provided in the 
treaty. However, the Senator from Colo- 
rado wishes the treaty to provide that we 
will furnish that amount of water to 
Mexico regardless of its quality. Then 
the Senator from Colorado would be 
satisfied. He would be willing to let 
nature take her course as to whether the 
water is to be better, worse, or whatever 
condition it may be. 

Mr. McFARLAND. So far as the 
Senator from Arizona is concerned, he 
thinks that matter is very plain and well 
understood by Mexico. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, if I un- 
derstand the meaning of what has been 
said by the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona he is of the opinion that the 
pending treaty means that Mexico must 
take water regardless of quality, does he 
not? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Then, if it might pre- 
vent several days of debate and uncer- 
tainty and clear up the ambiguity in the 
minds of such Senators as the junior 
Senator from Colorado and the junior 
Senator from California, would not the 
Senator support us in adding to the 
treaty, “It is understood that the water to 
be taken by Mexico shall be taken regard- 
less of quality”? Why not? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not believe we 
should add any more reservations to this 
treaty than are absolutely necessary. I 
feel that adequate reservations have al- 
ready been presented. We have all pre- 
sented our reservations to the committee 
and the committee has carefully weighed 
the views of all of us. There is much 
involved in the wording of the reserva- 
tions. Now if we say to Mexico “regard- 
less of quality,” if we put in reservations 
such as that, it would make Mexico think 
that we were going to try to deliver to her 
the worst water we could. We are not 
going to do that; we are going to give her 
exactly what we are entitled to in the 
lower-basin States, that is: the water 
which comes from the upper-basin 
States. We are going to give her the 
water of the river. If we are for this 
treaty then let us be for it; if we are 
against it let us be against it. Let us not 
put into the treaty something which will 
lead Mexico to believe we intend to put 
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something over on her. ‘She understands 
this river. I will say again that I believe 
Mexico understands this river and the 
problems of the river thoroughly; she 
understands what we are getting. Why 
should we be so concerned about her wel- 
fare all of a sudden. 

-Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr, DOWNEY. I am not concerned 
about the welfare of Mexico, though I 
want a fair and decent treaty for Mex- 
ico; but I am concerned because I know 
that no court of international arbitra- 
tion would ever stultify itself by com- 
pelling Mexico to take this practically 
useless saline return flow, and that means 
the water users in Arizona and in Cali- 
fornia and in all the other basin States 
would face a tremendous disaster by the 
imposition of some kind of a standard of 
salinity. 

If the distin hed Senator will yield 
to me for one further question, since he 
has said that there is no standard of sali- 
nity set up in the Colorado River com- 
pact; I ask him has not Arizona already 
been given a contract under the Boulder 
Dam Compact Act for 2,800,000 acre-feet 
of consumptive use? 

Mr. McFARLAND. And for half the 
surplus. ` 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes, and half the sur- 
plus. Does that not mean that there can 
be a million acre-feet more or less added 
to that 2,800,000 acre-feet to wash out 
the salt, and that the State of the dis- 
tinguished Senator will only be charged 
the actual amount of water used and 
there will be deducted from the amount 
applied to take care of the salt the 
amount of the return flow? 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr, President, will . 


the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sena- 
tor from Texas? 

Mr, McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is somewhat re- 
markable it seems to me that California 
interests are concerned and are afraid 
that Mexieo is going to get some water 
that is not useful. If it would not be use- 
ful for Mexico, it would not be useful for 
California, and why are they insisting 
that they have unusable water and that 
fresh and usable water be guaranteed to 
Mexico? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. If this water is so un- 
usable that it cannot be availed of by 
either Arizona or California—and both 
States are certainly going to use itso 
long as it is of decent quality—and Mex- 
ico does not have to take it, that means, 
undoubtedly, we would have to give to 
Mexico 1,500,000 acre-feet of water of the 
same quality and of the same standard 
now as that in Lake Mead, which would 
be ruinous to us all. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I wish I could be 
sure that the Senator from Colorado 
would be willing to give us 3,800,000 acre- 
feet of water to supply the 2,800,000 acre- 


feet- contract. 
2 . Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 
Mr, McFARLAND., I yield. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator is not 
talking and not acting under the delu- 
sion, is he, that either Utah, Colorado, 
or Wyoming is going to deliver his State 
any such pure water to reduce salinity? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thought the Sen- 
ator from Utah would respond to that, 
but if the Senator from California is 
willing to give Arizona that amount, the 
Senator from Utah does not think I 
would refuse the offer, does he? If he 
will give it to me, I will take all the water 
for Arizona that I can get. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the Senator will 
yield, I want to serve notice on him now, 
and I think the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado and the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming, who was here a 
moment ago, will join me in serving no- 
tice on Arizona, California, and Nevada 
that, so far as the quality of water that 
arrives at Lee’s Ferry is concerned, that 
is not the responsibility of the upper- 
basin States; if it is not good water, it is 
your funeral and not ours. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Iregret very much 
that the junior Senator from Utah is not 
as liberal about water with us in Arizona 
as is the Senator from California, but I 
might say that this is the first time I 
have ever known California to be liberal 
to Arizona when water is concerned. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield, 

Mr. DOWNEY. It sounds to me as 
though the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona does not understand the plans 
and the program of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the provisions of the Boulder 
Dam Project Act, The truth is the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation under the allocation 
to Arizona of 2,800,000 acre-feet of ben- 
eficial use expects to deliver to Arizona 
3,800,000 feet of water. That 1,000,000 
acre-feet of water, according to the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, will go back into 
the river as a return flow and will go to 
Mexico. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. That is a different 
proposition; that is consumptive use. Of 
course, we are entitled to and will receive 
credit for the return fiow, but I under- 
stood the Senator—perhaps I misunder- 
stood him—to say that we would be en- 
titled to an extra million acre-feet be- 
cause of the salinity of the water. I was 
very happy that he was generous, and 
was unhappy that the Senator from Utah 
and the Senator from Colorado and the 
other Senators from the upper-basin 
States could not go along with him. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I do not believe the 
Senator from Arizona yet understands 
the situation. The very reason that Ari- 


_ zona will be given 3,800,000 acre-feet of 


water to apply in Arizona is that Arizona 
is entitled to 2,800,000 acre-feet con- 
sumptive use. In order to get the 2,- 
800,000 of consumptive use, she will have 
to use 3,800,000 acre-feet, that being the 
percentage according to the Bureau of 
Reclamation. The extra 1,000,000 acre- 
feet will return to the river, and, of 
course, Arizona will get credit for that, 
which will reduce Arizona’s consumptive 
use to 2,800,000 acre-feet. I might say 
that in all probability a court of inter- 
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national arbitration will figure Mexico's 
right by the same standard as the Boul- 
der Canyon Project Act, and, in order 
to get the beneficial use of 1,590,600, she 
will be given 2,500,000 or 3,000,090 or 
3,500,000 acre-feet, just as Arizona and 
California will be given. If we have a 
water right in California of 1,300,000 
acre-feet of consumptive use, the owner 
of the water right will have so long as 
the water is in the river and available 
to demand two or three or five hundred 
thousand acre-feet of water additional 
in order to wash the salt out of the land, 

I say again, if the distinguished Sena- 
tors do not realize that, following the 
rule of the Boulder Canyon project com- 
pact, Mexico would be entitled to far 
more than 1,500,000 acre-feet, some time 
in the future the water users of our State 
will have an unhappy awakening. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND, In a moment. I 
should like to say to the distinguished 
junior Senator from California that I 
leave it to the Senator who understands 
this proposition. I would not even sug- 
gest he did not understand it, but I think 
I do understand it. I believe I will have 
made myself clear when I shall have 
concluded. . 

I now yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If I understood the 
Senator from California correctly, he 
made the statement that consumptive 
use in California meant diversion less 
return. e 

Mr. DOWNEY. Less return flow to 
the river, of course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sena- 
tor from California? 

Mr. .McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, the 
Senator is correct when he says con- 
sumptive use under the treaty, under the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, and under 
the compact, is diversion less return 
flow to the river, but it is rather difficult 
for the Senator from Utah to understand 
how California can take the water clear 
out of the river system and have any re- 


‘turn flow to the river. 


Mr. McFARLAND. It does not have 
any return flow. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is what I 
understood—return flow which may de- 
velop from diversions. f 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND, I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I primarily was talk- 
ing about Arizona. We have a different 
problem in California. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the Senator 
from Arizona yield? 

Mr, McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am satisfied the 
Senator is correct in what he says about 
Arizona; that is, from whatever is di- 
verted the return flow to the river is 
deducted in figuring consumptive use. 

Mr. McFARLAND. In other words, we 
have. a right to divert that much more, 
water above in order to get the 2,800,000 
acre-feet. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Arizona has the right 
to take credit for the return flow in her 
consumptive use. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. But if the water is 
taken clear out of the river, and the re- 
turn flow does not return to the river, 
such return flow is not deductible from 
diversion in order to ascertain the con- 
sumptive use. Am I not correct? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; I wish to say 
that I am entirely in agreement, and my 
remarks applied only to those cases in 


which there was a return flow which © 


necessarily had been used, and provi- 
dently used, to wash out the salt. If I 
understand the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona, there is now no argument 
between us, because he has stated that 
they are entitled to additional water for 
the purpose of washing out the salts, 
and to obtain a net beneficial use. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Certainly we are 
entitled to credit for the return flow to 
the river. As I understood the Senator 
from Utah, I do not believe he would for 
one moment state that if we received, for 
instance, 2,800,000 acre-feet, we diverted 
that amount, and 500,000 acre-feet re- 
turned to the river, we would be en- 
titled to more than the 500,000 acre-feet, 
because the other water which we used 
had a high salt content. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I am not trying to 
say what either Arizona or California is 
entitled to. What I wanted to keep the 
record straight about was the definition 
of consumptive use, which in my opin- 
ion is very important. Under the com- 
pact, as I understand, consumptive use, 
if I may state it again, is the water di- 
verted less return flow which goes back 
into the river. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct, 
whether it has a high salt content or is 
pure water. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The salt content has nothing to 
do with the use, as I understand. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 
So we do not get any extra water because 
of the salinity. I wish we did. I would 
hepe that the Senator from Utah would 
be generous to us and give us that extra 
million acre-feet the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is going to give us; but Iam afraid 
he will not. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator made a 

_statement in his argument this after- 
noon on two or three occasions about 
which I want to be sure. It is with ref- 
erence to the 1,800,000 acre-feet which 
is claimed to have been used by Mexico 
in 1943. I think the Senator has stated a 
time or two that the United States Gov- 
ernment would probably be bound by the 
evidence of our engineers at some future 
time in a court of arbitration. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is, if we do 
not ratify the treaty. I want to add 
that. If I did not make it clear, I should 
have made that clear. 

Mr. MURDOCK. My reason for calling 
the Senator’s attention to the statement 
with reference to the 1,800,000 acre-feet 
is that at some time in the future Mex- 
ico might even want to take his state- 
ment before a court of arbitration, As 
I understood the Senator, he was not ad- 
mitting that Mexico had established a 
right to the 1,800,000 acre-feet, but was 
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merely using that figure for purposes of 
argument. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. McFARLAND, I am merely using 
it for purposes of argument. I have 
never stated that that is the correct fig- 
ure, I stated that that was the testi- 
mony of our engineers, the representa- 
tives of our Government, I say that our 
engineers have made a record here, 
whether it be correst or not, which would 
be used against us in the future if there 
were an arbitration, I do not want to 
be understood as casting any refiection 
upon their testimony. The other Sena- 
tors can make up their own minds as to 
whether it was correct or not, and 
whether it was based upon proper meas- 
urements or not. I was using that, not 
for the purpose of accepting it myself, 
but for the purpose of the necessity of 
considering it in determining whether 
we should ratify this treaty or not, and 
for that purpose only. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator cer- 
tainly does not want to make a record at 
this time in the United States Senate 
that Mexico has established a right to 
1,800,000 acre-feet of water. b 

Mr. McFARLAND. No; and if we do 
not ratify the treaty, I will be present at 
any proceeding trying to show that Mex- 
ico is not entitled to very much water, 
just as the Senator from Utah and every 
Senator from other interested States 
would be. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am sure the Sena- 
tor would be, and I did not want him to 
make the record. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I should like to 
give her less water, if I could get by 
with it. I am frank in saying I am 
selfish to that extent in favor of the 
United States, if one wants to call it 
selfishness. As the Senator knows, the 
water problem is a very serious one to 
us in the West. 

In further answer to the question as 
to the salinity of the water, I should like 
to state to the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado again that the question as 
to whether water is useful is a relative 
one. We have users in Arizona who are 
pumping water, not using gravity water, 
but who are pumping water which has a 
salt content as high as 12,000 parts to a 
million. I know that that is altogether 
too salty, and many of the users have 
had to abandon their farms because the 
salinity was too high. But there are 
users who are using very saline water, 
water with a pretty high salinity, and 
making some of the best alfalfa in the 
United States. 

I spent 3 months trying the case we 
have mentioned, listening to the evidence 
regarding salinity of water, and the im- 
portant matter is that if we use only 
enough water to penetrate, for instance, 
3 feet into the soil, all of the salt content 
in the water will stay in the upper 3 feet 
of soil. If enough water is used to wash 
the salt on down through and carry it 
off, then the users can get by with water 
with a higher salt content. For that 
reason more water is required, if one is 
using water with a high salt content. 

With that explanation I should like to 
point out that this question is pretty well 
decided in the treaty, in article 10 (p), 
which states that: 
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Mexico shall acquire no right beyond that 
provided by this subparagraph by the use 
of the waters of the Colorado River system, 
for any purpose whatsoever, in excess of 
1,500,000 acre-feet annually. 


That does not state that if the water 
is less usable she will obtain a greater 
amount, but it states that she will ac- 
quire no right beyond 1,500,000 acre-feet 
of water. I will discuss a little more in 
detail later on concerning what the salt 
content will be in the water which Mex- 
ico will receive. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield once 
mere? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am 
glad the Senator has discussed this point 
in detail in the light of his experience 
in cases which have come. before him 
when he was on the bench, because to 
me it is the heart and soul of the whole 
treaty whether we are to deliver 1,500,000 
acre-feet of poor water or of a certain 
other quality. I want to support the 
treaty, in fact, I am supporting the 
treaty, and I expect to vote for it, but 
I have been greatly troubled by this one 
point. So I am grateful to the Senator 
for clearing the point up as much as he 
has cleared it up, and I am glad to have 
him state for the record that the treaty 
does not provide for the delivery of any 
more water than 1,500,000 acre-feet. 
That, I understand, is his understanding 
of the treaty. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is my under- 
standing of the treaty. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. And 
that that amount is regardless of quality. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Regardless of 
quality, yes, I think that is plain. I 
do not want to be continually referring 
to a case which I tried, but it is the only 
case I know of on the subject, and there- 
fore I should like to tell a little bit about 
some ‘of the evidence, in just about one 
paragraph, One of the witnesses testi- 
fied in the case that he used pump water 
with a very high salt content to wash 
out the salt in the ground, and the re- 
claimed ground which had eady had 
a high degree of salt, so high that it 
could not have been cultivated before. 
So water with a high degree of salinity 
can be used, if a sufficient quantity of 
it is used. 

As to what the salt content will be 
brings us to the question of how much 
return flow there will be for which we 
will receive credit. The testimony of the 
Government engineers, based on an esti- 
mate of 930,000 acre-feet of return flow, 
shows that the return flow will contain 
2,700 parts of salinity per million which 
is usable. Of course, when the water is 
mixed with water delivered from the 
Imperial Dam the quality of the mixture 
will be much improved and more de- 
sirable. 

Mr. Robert L. Lowry, engineer for the 
American section of the International 
Boundary Commission, testified that the 
1,500,000 acre-feet to be delivered to 
Mexico will ultimately be supplied from 
the following sources: Return flow, 
930,000 acre-feet; desilted, 160,000 acre- 
feet; unused Gila flow, 100,000 acre-feet, 
making a total of 1,130,00 acre-feet 
which will be supplied from below the 
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Imperial Dam. Little of this water could 
be used by the United States except by 
pumping. 

Mr. John R. Riter, engineer in the 
Reclamation Service, broke the return- 
flow figures down as follows: 

One hundred and thirty-five thousand 
acre-feet of return flow from the Yuma 
project. 

Four hundred thousand acre-feet of 
return flow from the Gila project, which 
is based on 160,000 acres of land irrigated 
by 960,000 acre-feet of water. 

Three hundred and thirty thousand 
acre-feet of return flow from. central 
Arizona. This estimate is based upon 
the release of 440,000 acre-feet from the 
Gillespie project. That is the last cen- 
tral Arizona project on the Gila River 
of any size. However, 110,000 acre-feet 
of this return flow would be lost by 
evaporation and seepage if the river is 
channelized. Of course, if the river 
were not channelized, an additional 
110,000 acre-feet would be lost accord- 
ing to Mr. Riter’s testimony. This would 
amount to fully 50 percent of the water 
released from the Gillespie project. 

It should be emphasized, however, 
there is no return flow to the Colorado 
River from the central Arizona proj- 
ects. The virgin flow of the Gila River 
at Gillespie Dam is estimated by the 
Reclamation Service to be 1,753,000 acre- 
feet. It is admitted by all that none of 
this water reaches the Colorado River 
except a little in flood flashes. We use 
and reuse the water and what littie wa- 
ter is released from the Gillespie Dam 
is lost by evaporation and seepage. 

Testimony was also given that the 
records kept on the Salt River show that 
when we have had wet years, and even 
with the water which came in from 
rainfall below Gillespie Dam, the loss is 
practically 50 percent which bears out 
the testimony of Mr. Riter that there 
would be a loss of at least 50 percent if 
water were allowed to go on down the 
Gila River into the Colorado without the 
river being channelized. For a distance 
of approximately 150 miles from the 
Gillespie Dam to the Colorado River the 
water flows in a sandy river bed where 
there is also a large amount of evapora- 
tion, particularly in the summer months. 
So it is a question of how much water 
Arizona will want to allow to go on down 
the river; whether our users will prefer 
to use water of a little higher salt con- 
tent rather than lose half of the water. 

However, this is a question for Ari- 
zona to decide. As pointed out by the 
engineers representing California, we 
may try to save some of this return flow 
from the lower Gila project as well as 
the Yuma project. But I cannot see 
how the other States of the basin are 
concerned with this problem because we 
in Arizona are entitled to consumptive 
use. Naturally if, for example, as to 
the 2,800,000 acre-feet, we allow 500,000 
acre-feet, for example, to reach the 
Colorado River, we will of course divert 
500,000 acre-feet more in its place. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Will the Senator allow 
me to congratulate him upon the very 
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clear, precise statement he has just 
made? 

A Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the Sena- 
or. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Where will the re- 
turn flow from the Arizona projects reach 
the channel of the river? Will it be 
below the Imperial Dam? 

Mr. MCFARLAND. ‘Yes. It will be be- 
low the Imperial Dam, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will there be any re- 
turn flow above the Davis Dam? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Very little. 

Mr. MURDOCK. As I understand, the 
Boulder Dam is the highest dam on the 
Colorado River. Next will be the Davis 
Dam. Am I correct? 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator is 
correct in his statement. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And then the Parker 
Dam? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

‘Mr. MURDOCK. And then the Im- 
perial Dam? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is a diversion 
dam. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And the lowest dam 
on the river atthe present time is the 
Laguna Dam? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Which, as I under- 
stand, is not used at this time. 

Mr. McFARLAND. No. The Imperial 
Dam took its place. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Imperial Dam 
was substituted for the Laguna Dam. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But the great volume 
of the return flow, whatever it is, will 
come into the river below the Laguna 
Dam? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes, the Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The point I am try- 
ing to make is whether or not the United 
States, with its present dams, taking the 
Laguna Dam as the lowest dam on the 
river, will have any control whatever 
over return flow reaching the limitrophe 
section of the river? 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Only in the event 
that we should pump it back into the 
canal. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Unless it is pumped 
back, the United States will have no con- 
trol over the great volume of return flow. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. MURDOCK. As I understood the 
distinguished Senator, he claimed—if I 
correctly remember the term—ithat in 
fulfilling the treaty obligation to Mexico 
the United States Government would re- 
ceive credit for the return flow to the 
limitrophe section of the river. Is that 
correct? 


Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I should like to have 
the Senator address himself to this prob- 
lem: In the hearings no consideration 
was given to the fact that California may 
some day have a return flow of half a 
million or a million acre-feet of water. 
Does the Senator conceive that there is 
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any legal or moral reason why California 
should not work out some arrangement 
to receive credit similar to that which 
Arizona will receive by returning its flow 
to the river? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Unfortunately 
there is no return flow from California, 
and could not be without a considerable 
lift. The water flows on down to the 
Salton Sea. It would be fine if there 
were a return flow, because we would 
have that much more water in the basin. 
But it flows on down to the Salton Sea, 
and no one can receive any credit for it. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Of course, the engi- 
neering problem and the cost involved in 
catching that water before it gets into 
the Saiton Sea and pumping it over a 
150- or 250-foot rise into the Colorado 
River would be insignificant. The value 
of the water for which we shall receive 
credit when we do that—and I believe we 
undoubtedly shall—will be 100 times the 
engineering cost. I believe that any full 
consideration of this problem ought to 
embrace the possibility of California, as 
well as Arizona, having a return flow of 
500,000 or 1,000,000 acre-feet of water to 
the Colorado River. If we do not con- 
sider that possibility, we fail to consider 
one of the major potential facts in this 
whole area. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Let me say to the 
Senator from California that Iam not an 
engineer, and I am not going to pass upon 
that question. I have heard the Senator 
from California testify quite a bit on that 
question, but I am not going to testify 
on it. I am going to assume that this 
thing is to be done in the way, in which 
it has been done in the past; so I am not 
going to pass upon that engineering ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am rather reluc- 
tant to continue interrupting, but, as I 
understand, there is no burden on Ari- 
zona, California, or any of the Colorado 
River Basin States in connection with 
this treaty with Mexico. As I under- 
stand, under the treaty the burden is a 
burden on the Federal Government, and 
not on any individual State. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct; 
and of course, the water will have to be 
supplied in accordance with the Colorado 
River compact. 

As I was about to say, we are entitled 
to consumptive use, just as each of the 
other basin States is entitled to con- 
sumptive use. I do not believe that it 
makes any difference to the other basin 
States what we do with our water— 
whether we use it all, and reuse it unfil 
it is all used up, and there is no return 
flow, or whether we let a larger amount 
go down. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. As I understand the 
evidence, the return flow of the Arizona 
projects to the limitrophe section of the 
river will be below a point where it could 
be rediverted and reused in Arizona, ex- 
cept by pumping. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 

Frankly, I have serious doubts that 
there will be the amount of return flow 


Mr. President, will 
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estimated by the Government engineers. 
But even if there is haif of the estimated 
amount of return flow, it is still impor- 
tant. All of the States are interested 
in seeing that the United States gets 
credit for all of the water in the Colorado 
River which flows into Mexico. This is 
the principal reason for the treaty pro- 
visé for a diversion dam to be placed in 
the river. 

This brings us to the question of 
whether a diversion dam should be al- 
lowed to be constructed in the limitrophe 
section of the river. 

The people of Yuma have for many 
years fought the building of a dam in this 
locality and now fear damage from seep- 
age and fiood in the event one is con- 
structed. The treaty provides in arti- 
cele 12 that “Regardless of where such 
diversion structure is located, there shall 
simultaneously be constructed such 
leyees, interior drainage facilities and 
other works, or improvements to existing 
works, as in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion shail be necessary to protect lands 
within the United States against damage 
from such floods and seepage as might 
result from the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of this diversion struc- 
ture. These protective works shall be 
constructed, operated, and maintained 
at the expense of Mexico by the respec- 
tive sections of the Commission, or un- 
der their supervision, each within the 
territory of its own country. 

With this section in the treaty coupled 
with the reservation which my colleague 
[Mr. HAYDEN] and I presented and which 
the commitiee has accepted providing 
that the United States recognizes a duty 
to require that the protective structures 
provided for under article 12, paragraph 
(a) be so constructed, operated, and 
maintained, as to adequately prevent 
damage to property and lands within the 
United States, from such construction 
and operation. By this reservation the 
Mexican Government is given notice of 
the dangers to property and lands in the 
United States from these structures. I 
feel the Yuma people can rely on our 
Government’s seeing that no damage will 
occur. Surely we can rely on the 
promise of our Government. . 

There are other objectionable features 
in the opinion of some of us which have 
been removed by the reservations pre- 
sented by the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee [Mr. CONNALLY]. 
I shall not discus them, for with the res- 
ervations they become unimportant. 
However, one of the reservations meets 
an objection of our largest irrigation 
project, the Salt River Valley Water 
Users’ Association. I refer to the reser- 
vation presented which prevents any in- 
terference or control over the irrigation 
within the boundaries of the respective 
States. This reservation does not re- 
lieve our Government of its duty to sup- 
ply the amount promised in the treaty 
to Mexico. It does protect old-estab- 
lished water rights such as those on the 
Salt and Gila Rivers which existed prior 
to the passage of the Boulder Canyon 
Act and the building of the Boulder Dam, 
and this reservation together with oth- 
ers and the wording of the treaty itself 
makes it clear that it is not the intent 
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of the treaty to in any way modify our 
domestic laws. 

Mr. President, because this reservation 
is an answer to the objection which was 
made by the senior Senator from Ne- 
vada—I am sorry he is not in the Cham- 
ber at this moment—TI should like to read 
the reservation into the RECORD: 

That nothing contained in the treaty or 
protocol shajl be construed as authorizing 
the Secretary of State of the United States, 
the Commissioner of ‘the United States sec- 
tion of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission, or the United States section of 
said Commission, to alter or control the dis- 
tribution of water to users within the terri- 
torial limits of any of the individual States. 


I wish to express my appreciation to 
the committee for its willingness to pro- 
tect the respective States from interfer- 
ence by the Commission in the admin- 
istration of their water rights; also for 
its willingness to guard against damage 
to the people of Yuma; and for the other 
reservations, such as the one whieh I 
have discussed, making it clear that Mex- 
ico cannot receive a right to more than 
1,500,000 acre-feet of water. 

Mr. President, I said in the beginning 
that the amount of water to-be delivered 
to Mexico is the important part of the 
treaty. For the reasons I have stated, 
I feel that we should accept the treaty, 
and we should thus prevent the possi- 
bility of having Mexico establish an equi- 
table right to a larger amount of water. 
I am not interested in the arguments 
made for the acceptance of this treaty 
on account of the good-neighbor policy. 
This treaty is by far too important to 
our Nation for the United States Senate 
to base its decision upon that kind of 
an argument. We cannot afford to give 
important resources for good will. No 
nation should expect it; and such an 
argument has the opposite effect upon 
me. 

I want the United States Senate to 
know and I want the people of my State 
to know that I have arrived at my con- 
clusions after careful and deliberate con- 
sideration of the facts alone. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I have asked the Sen- 
ator to yield because he has referred to 
the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Asso- 
ciation. I happen to have a copy of the 
statement by that association on the sub- 
ject of the pending treaty. I hold the 
statement in my hand. I wish to inquire 
whether the Senator agrees with item 
No. 4, on page 1, which I should like to 
read at this time: It is entitled “The 
Preservation of Existing Rights”: 

The treaty shall not be deemed to amend 
the Colorado River compact, the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act, or any contractual obli- 
gation of the United States thereunder, nor 
to impose upon the waters of the Gila River 
and its tributaries any burden in respect to 


Mexico, except return flow originating below 
Gillespie Dam. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
urged the committee to adopt as much 
of that reservation as it could.. In place 
of that reservation, the committee 
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adopted the reservation I have just read. 
If the Senator from New Jersey refers 
to what California claims to be a con- 
tract to build a power dam at Pilot Knob, 
Ido not agree to that. I do not believe 
the then Secretary of the interior ever 
had a right to make such a contract, 
and California was bound by the notice 
of the wording of the Boulder Canyon 
Act. That is my interpretation. 

if the Senator inquires whether there 
would be an interference with the laws 
and with the Colorado River compact, 
I say I do not think the treaty would do 
so. Again let me repeat that I do not 
believe California had any right to make 
that kind of contract. I am not going 
to be bound by any such contract. I will 
admit that perhaps California is entitled 
to something for the use of the All- 
American Canal to take the water to 
Mexico; but if that is what the Senator 
has in mind in his reservation, I am 
against it. 

Mr. HAWKES. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator a question. The question whether 
this is a good contract is one which can 
be determined under our judicial system 
in the United States; is it not? Is the 
Senator opposed to protecting a contract 
or a compact which has been made, if 
it is a good one, according to the Ameri- 
can system of jurisprudence? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I may say to the 
Senator from New Jersey that I am in 
favor of making a treaty which will give 
us every possible drop of water. I do 
not blame the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia for fighting for California. As I 
said at the beginning of my statement, 
I have the greatest admiration for the 
Senator. But I believe we should make 
a treaty which will give the greatest 
benefits to us in the United States. If 
we take all the water through the All- 
American Canal, we will not receive 
credit for the return flow, which is very 
important. 

As I said before, I do not believe the 
then Secretary of the Interior had any 
right to make such a contract; and if 
the purpose of the Senator from New 
Jersey in proposing the reservation is to 
establish the rights of California under 
that contract, I say to the Senator that 
I will vote against the reservation. 

Mr. HAWKES. The Senator cer- 
tainly believes, I am sure, from my 
knowledge of him, that a contract in 
California is just as sacred as a contract 
in Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Does the Senator 
take the position that if an official— 
or a bureaucraft, as those on the other 
side of the asile. like to call them—makes 
a contract that is not authorized under 
law. we in the Senate should recognize it? 

Mr. HAWKES. I have not said that. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is what Iam 
saying. _ 

Mr. HAWKES. I understand. I am 
endeavoring to ascertain whether the 
Senator would agree with what I have 
said. Let us pay no attention to ref- 
erences to bureaucrats, or other ref- 
erences to administrative bodies. If the 
contract is a good one, would the Sen- 
ator from Arizona be in favor of having 
the Government of the United States 
keep faith with the States and pubiic 
agencies in connection with it? 
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Mr. McFARLAND, It may even be 
necessary to condemn certain rights. 
Someone may have a right to a piece of 
land; he may own it. His right to that 
land is a good right; but sometimes the 
Government of the United States has to 
condemn land and take it over. But Iam 
not willing to defeat the treaty in order 
to satisfy the people of the Imperial irri- 
gation district. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator tell me whether I am correctly 
informed that the American Federation 
of Labor has gone on record in the Sen- 
ator’s State as being opposed to the 
treaty in its present form? I should like 
to know. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I have received 
telegrams from some representatives of 
labor who stated they favor the treaty; 
and I have received from other repre- 
sentatives of labor telegrams stating that 
they were opposed to the treaty. Our 
people in the State of Arizona are divided 
on this question. 

I have spent months studying the 
‘question. I have given it careful con- 
sideration. I think I have studied it as 
much as has the Senator from New Jer- 
sey. I know that my State is more vitally 
affected than the Senator’s State is. 

Mr. HAWKES. Let me interrupt sufi- 
ciently long to say that my State is not 
affected at all, except as it is a part of the 
United States. As such, the people of my 
State are interested in seeing that the 
United States keeps faith with its citi- 
zens and with the various States. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the interest the Senator from 
New Jersey has taken in the pending 
question. Iam glad to see Senators from 
other States take an interest in this 
very important matter, because it is im- 
portant to us in the West. Water is our 
very lifeblood. We are dependent on it. 
It is only because I feel that the treaty 
is best for my State and is best for the 
Nation that I am willing to vote for rati-* 
fication of the treaty with the reserva- 
tions I have mentioned, 

Mr. HAWKES. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, as 
I said before, I wish to have the Senate 
know and I wish to have the people of 
my State know that I have arrived at 
my conclusions after careful and delib- 
erate consideration of the facts alone. 
To be frank, I would prefer to have a 
treaty giving less water to Mexico be- 
cause of the value of water to the future 
of my State and to our Nation. But I 
have decided that this treaty is the best 
we can expect to get; and if we do not ac- 
cept and ratify this treaty, Mexico may 
establish rights to more water, and some 
day we may be forced to give more water, 
or to refuse to do so, after a decision of 
arbitrators. Under those circumstances, 
we could maintain such a position solely 
because we are a powerful nation. I do 
not believe we would do that. 

So, Mr. President, if the reservations 
which we have requested and which are 
recommended by the committee, are ac- 
cepted, I shall cast my vote for ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


During the delivery of Mr. McFar- 
LAND’s speech, 
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Mr. HILL. Mr, President, I have an 
engagement to make an address tomor- 
row evening at Louisville, Ky. I ask 
unanimous consent to be absent” until 
Monday if necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SAL- 
TONSALL in the chair). Is their objection 
to the request of the Senator from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, will the Sena- 
tor remain on the floor during the re- 
mainder of the day? 

Mr. HILL. If the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arizona continues to speak it 
will not require any request on his part 
to insure my presence. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF SENATOR 
MAGNUSON 


Mr. WILEY obtained the floor. 

-Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? x 

Mr. WILEY. For what purpose? 

Mr. MURDOCK. for a brief state- 
ment before the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson] leaves the Chamber, 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK: In examining the bi- 
ogvaphies of our colleagues I find that to- 
day is the anniversary of the birth of the 
very genial and able Senator from Wash- 
ington IMr. Macnuson]. I take this op- 
portunity to extend to him the congratu- 
lations of his colleagues on this very 
happy occasion. 

Mr. President, in sizing up the Senator 
a moment ago I decided that he might 
wish to leave the Chamber in order, per- 
haps, to celebrate the anniversary of his 
birth and eat a birthday cake. 

Mr. WILEY. Am ,I to understand 


that the anniversary is that of the Sena-_ 


tor’s birth or his marriage? 

Mr. MURDOCK. It is the anniversary 
of his birth. 

Mr. WILEY. Very well. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It is now growing 
late, and if he desires’ to be excused I 
think it would be a mark of respect for 
the Senate to excuse the distinguished 
Senator from Washington for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Utah? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard, 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Macnuson] be excused for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the privilege being 


forced upon the Senator from Washing- - 


ton against his wish? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Apparently 
it is. [Laughter.] 

TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO THE 
UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF CER- 
TAIN RIVERS. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 
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2d sess.), between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 
relating to the utilization of the waters 
of certain rivers, and (Executive H, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess.), a protocol supplemen- 
tary to the treaty. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President; I feel 
Somewhat hesitant to speek on the sub- 
ject of the treaty now before the Senate. 
I was a member of the committee which 
for more than 4 weeks considered the 
treaty. I saw partisans of Texas, of 
Californie, and perhaps one or two other 
States take charge of the sessions by 
main force. They conducted the hear- 
ings and the remaining members of the 
committee injected questions now and 
then. 

We are at a period in our own history 
when iniernational politics engage the 
attention and the thought of our peovile. 
The thinkers and statesmen of all na- 
tions are likewise engaged. Interna- 
tional politics cannot be separated from 
what we might call international eco- 
nomics. The prosperity of every nation 
depends upon the economic set-up of 
that nation. Economics, of course, is 
dependent upon consumption, produc- 
tion, and distribution. : 

Because the nations of the world have 
grown closer together, we are constantly 
thinking about what will satisfy the de- 
sires and the human wants of our own 
end other like-minded peoples. 

The recent Chapultepec Conference in-~ 
dicates quite clearly—and I have par- 
ticular reference to the attitude of the 
conferees—that the nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere are tied together by eco- 
nomic and political bonds as strong as 
the law of gravity that pulls the waters 
of the Rio Grande into the Guif of Mex- 
ico, and the waters of the Colorado River 
into the Gulf of Lower California. 

For over half a century Mexico and 
the United States have been seeking a 
solution of the problem arising out 
of international waters—internetional 
rivers. Water is a great material re- 
source. Heretofore there has been a 
failure successfully to manage the eco- 
nomics of the waters of these two rivers. 
I believe that out of the awakened con- 
science arising from this global war has 
come this treaty. We know that no mat- 
ter how we seek to equalize material 
values, differences will arise as to the dis- 
tribution thereof, unless accompanied by 
Creeis ape and a desire for frater- 
nity. 

I believe this treaty is a step in the 
right direction. In discussing the mat- 
ter, I shall rigidly refrain from any per- 
sonal criticism. Ido not think that such 
a course lends itself to lucidity of think- 
ing. 

After over 4 weeks of listening in com- 
mittee to testimony on the subject of 
the Mexican Water Treaty, and all that 
time seeking to preserve a judicial atti- 
tude toward the whole-subject, I find 
myself in a position where, with the 
adoption of certain reservations, I can 
support the treaty. Someone has said 
that if one were to support only those 
measures which coincide 100 percent 
with his own views, he would never sup- 
port any measure. What we have to do 
in voting on legislation or treaties is to 
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consider the whole picture and take that 
course which is most nearly right. 

In this assembly of 96 men, no 2 of 
whom have the same background—treli- 
giously, economically, politically, raci- 
ally, or geographically—we see in oper- 
ation the system of checks and balances 
which has made America great and 
maintained her type of democratic 
republic. 

Now I believe that this treaty, if it 
becomes the law of the land, equitably 
settles the water rights of the two na- 
tion in relation to three international 
rivers—the Tijuana, Rio Grande, and 
Colorado Rivers. 

I listened for more than 4 weeks to 
the testimony. There was a great deal 
of repetition. It was only after the testi- 
mony was closed and after going through 
the arguments presented by very dis- 
tinguished people that I reached my con- 
clusion. One must rise above personal 
conflicts and fears, and view this whole 
matter as an American. I realize that I 
am fortunate in that. respect. While I 
have countless friends in California and 
Texas, I feel that this is an American 
undertaking. I realize that in such 
undertakings we in America have an 
obligation to look out for our own. If I 
had any prejudice it was at the start, 
as I felt that we might not have looked 
out for our citizens of California. But 
I have had too many lawsuits to know 
that until the facts are all in, it is inad- 
visable for a jurist to decide the case in 
his own mind. So I kept my mind open 
throughout the “trial” period. 

Having reached my conclusions, I 
should like to present my specific 
thoughts on them. First, let us review 
the matter specifically with relation to 
the States involved. There is no ques- 
tion that the treaty is a very good treaty 
so far.as Texas is concerned. There is 
no dispute about that fact. The system 
of dams will not only equate the flow of 
the Rio Grande, but will give Texas 50 
percent of the Rio Grande flow while 
about 70 percent of the flow is con- 
tributed from Mexican streams. It will 
make possible the development of thou- 
sands of more acres in Texas and insure 
water supply for the thirsty ground 
already cultivated. It will harness the 
Rio Grande and stop floods. 

The situation on the Colorado is not as 
clear. That is evident by the fact that 
people in the same State disagree on the 
facts and conclusions. Engineers for 
the Government and for California can- 
not agree on the facts and lawyers do 
not agree on the law. There are some 
facts, however, in relation to the Colo- 
rado which we can set down as reason- 
ably certain: 

(a) At present the Colorado, with the 
Boulder Dam, has more than sufficient 
water in it to take care of the present 
needs of the seven States. 

(b) Prior to the building of the Boulder 
Dam, Mexico did not put to use more 

‘than 600,000 to 700,000 acre-feet of water 

from the Colorado. Since the building 
of the dam, she has put to use approxi- 
mately 1,100,000 acre-feet. 

(c) At present there flow into the Gulf 
of Mexico something like 10,000,000 acre- 
feet, wasted, 
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(d) The Reclamation Department of 
the Government in 1922 had set up fig- 
ures, which I shall quote later, showing 


future demands in the Colorado Valley . 


under Government contracts and an esti- 
mate of available water supply. This 
would show some 2,000,000 feet shortage 
during dry cycles. This estimate was 
revamped by a witness who calculated the 
discrepancy at approximately 800,000 
feet. 

(e) The construction of the Boulder 
Dam and the construction of other dams 
in the upper and lower basins will make 
it possible to equate the flow of water 
and, as civilization grows in the basin, to 
Gistribute the water in accordance with 
the Colorado compact. 

I might say that it was not contra- 
dicted that if this treaty shall become the 
law of the land, it will facilitate this work 
in the Colorado River Basin, making 
thousands of acres available for new set- 
tlement and the utilization of the waters 
of the Colorado. 

(f) The main issue or difference be= 
tween the contention of the Government 
and California centered around the 
amount of water to be guaranteed to 
Mexico. 

California was ready to guarantee 
750,000 acre-feet of pure water or usable 
water but not 1,500,000 acre-feet. Cali- 
fornia contended also that the language 
in the treaty meant that 1,500,000 acre- 
feet of the water of the Colorado River 
might well mean guaranteed usable 
water and that it might be necessary, be- 
cause of the saline content of water 30 or 
40 years from now, to contribute a lot 
more water to make it usable. The con- 
tention of the State Department is that 
the treaty speaks for itself and that 
whatever the condition of the water of 
the Colorado, due to the use of the same 
in the upper stretches, Mexico would 
have to accept the water in the condi- 
tion it is in. 

After studying the text of the treaty, 
after realizing that Mexican engineers 
knew what they were about, and realizing 
also that if the time should come in the 
years ahead when the water was so saline 
that it was unusable for agricultural 
purposes, this very treaty itself would 
be the greatest protection that the last 
users in the United States could have. 

On the subject of salinity, I am satis- 
fied—which shows that I am an opti- 
mist—that if this matter became very 
important, the ingenuity of man would 
find the answer. Already in a small way 
we know that hundreds of our boys whose 
ships have been torpedoed at sea or 
whose airplanes have ceased to function 
above the ocean, who have been obliged 
to take to the rafts, have by a very simple 
device made use of the ocean water so 
they would have water to drink. 

I am not selling America short on the 
saline question. We will have that an- 
swered if it ever becomes an issue, but 


- the best evidence obtainable indicates 


it will not be an issue for 40 or 50 years 
to come. 

As I recall, under the compact Cali- 
fornia was entitled to some 4,400,000 
acre-feet. ‘Today she is using . about 
2,200,000, 
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We have said that the treaty was a 
good one as far as Texas is concerned, 
and in arriving at the conclusion we did, 
we think it is a good treaty as far as 
America is concerned. 

So, now, let us review the treaty from 
the point of view of the United States 
as a whole, while making further ref- 
erences to particular States. 


THE MERITS OF THE TREATY 


(a) The treaty definitely settles a 
troublesome questicn between the two 
nations. In the hearings and on the 
fioor of the Senate, much has been said 
about this question of arbitration. I 
can add nothing to that subject. I do 
know that this Nation, which has been 
the leader in the field of international 
arbitration and standing for the validity 
of international law, could not in good 
conscience refuse to arbitrate in the 
future the question of what quantity of 
water Mexico would be entitled to have 
released to her. Of course, that issue 
could not arise for many years to come 
because now, as I have said, some 10,- 
000,000 acre-feet flow into Mexico. But 
under this treaty, Mexico would be 
estopped in claiming more than what 
was agreed to. As I view the future, that 
is a very important consideration. 

(b) The treaty results in harnessing 
the Rio Grande, doing away with floods, 
creating electric power, creating wealth 
on both sides thereof. 

(c) In the Colorado River Basin, it 
definitely settles the meaning of the lan- 
guage in the Colorado compact, relating 
to a future treaty with Mexico, It en- 
dangers nc one’s water rights or possible 
rights for many years to come. 

(d) It will bring about quicker con- 
summation of planned projects in the 
United States and that means develop- 
ment in certain arid sections. 

Mr. President, that is extremely im- 
portant when we think of the growth of 
population in this country, and when 
we think of 10,000,000 of our boys re- 
turning from the war. There will be 
land available for them; and if the treaty 
shall be ratified and become the law, the 
land will be used. If we continue to 
leave this matter up in the air, it will 
interfere with the consummation of the 
plans which are already laid. 

It will not in the slightest degree 
threaten any of the investments made 
by California. That is an important 
consideration. I have reached that con- 
clusion after having gone into the mat- 
ter. In fact, it will definitely let every- 
one know just where they are at. Cali- 
fornia today is only using about 2,000,- 
000 acre-feet. Under the compact, she 
has a right to-4,400,000 acre-feet. There 
are outstanding contracts for 5,400,000 
acre-feet, and I feel that under the 
equated fiow of the river these contracts 
will be taken care of when and if they 
are needed and the water is needed. 
There will be water to spare—at least, for 
many years to come. 

(£) Something has been said to the ef- 
fect that the negotiators of the compact 
estimated a greater water supply in the 
Colorado River than present records in- 
dicate exist; At that time; that is, when 
Mr. Hoover was in the picture, the nego- 
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tiators estimated the supply to be 20,000,- 
000 acre-feet—yes; up to 22,000,000 acre- 
feet. It is my understanding that esti- 
mates of the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation ending in the year 1920 and 
estimates made by the Bureau at the 
present time do not revise downward the 
Bureau's estimate of the water supply of 
the Colorado River since the compact was 
negotiated. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
California presented a report of February 
23, 1922, by the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation. In table 9, on page 37 of 
that report, the flow of the Colorado 
River at Yuma is estimated at an aver- 
age of 17,550,000 acre-feet per annum for 
the period of record ending 1920. The 
flow at Boulder Dam is estimated at 16,- 
407,000 acre-feet. The Bureau at pres- 
ent estimates the mean annual virgin 
flow of the river at Yuma at 17,751,000 
acre-feet per annum, which is about 
200,000 acre-feet more than it estimated 
this flow to be at the time the 1922 report 
was prepared. The virgin flow at Boul- 
der Dam, as estimated now by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, is 17,331,000 acre- 
feet. This is 861,000 acre-feet more per 
year than the estimate which appeared 
in the 1922 report. Engineers for the 
Bureau of Reclamation and other engi- 
neers estimate that sufficient storage will 
be provided on the river under ultimate 
conditions fully to equate the flow of the 
stream to the long-time average. There- 
fore, the results of the records of run-off 
for the period 1931-40, inclusive, have 
not justified any reduction in the figure 
of safe water supply. 

(g) Something has been said about 
there being an excess of demand over 


supply in the upper basin. It will be re- _ 


membered that in 1922 the allocation was 
for 7,500,000 acre-feet per annum to the 
upper basin. While at that time there 
was no thought of transmountain diver- 
sion, there is thought of that now. How- 
ever, to offset that, it has now been found 
that there is a lesser amount of acreage 
susceptible of irrigation within the na- 
tural basin of the Colorado River than 
was estimated in 1922. 

(h) Under the Colorado River com- 
pact, there is the obligation of the upper 
basin to deliver to the lower basin not 
less than 75,000,000 acre-feet in any 10- 
year period. As the upper basin de- 
velops and storage dams are created, the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation es- 
timates that there will be constructed in 
the upper basin some 38,000,000 acre-feet 
of storage in order to increase irrigation 
development in that basin, and to gener- 
ate hydroelectric energy. To generate 
the electricity, the water must be re- 
leased, just as something over 10,000,000 
acre-feet are released at Boulder now to 
generate the electricity which California 
buys. The operation of such reservoirs 
for the generation of electricity will so 
equate the flow of the stream that the 
upper basin delivery at Lee Ferry will 
always.be made. This should banish any 
doubt as to the ability of the upper basin 
in the years to come to fulfill its obliga- 
tion under the Colorado River compact. 

(i) We have no disagreement with 
those who, looking into the future, say 
that the Colorado River is a natural re- 
source of the United States and will be- 
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come of greater and greater importance 
and value as time goes on. It is for that 
very reason that a treaty should be con- 
summated at this time. I call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to a table found in the 
Reclamation report, Problems of Im- 
perial Valley and Vicinity, Senate Docu- 
ment No. 142, Sixty-seventh Congress, 
second session, 1922. A table which ap- 
pears on page 38 of this Senate docu- 
ment shows the estimate made by the 
Bureau of the ultimate acreage that 
would be irrigated below Boulder Can- 
yon: 
Tası 12.—Estimated ultimate demand 
(All lands below Boulder Canyon) 


Acres 
United States....--_..--s--..----- 1, 220, 000 
) Ts ss enn ee a eee 800, 000 
TAn SE ea 2, 020, 000 


A break-down of the Mexican acreage 
is given in table 3 on page 32 of the Sen- 
ate document, as follows: 


Total 
ultimate 

Mexico: acreage 
Under Imperial Canal_........ 255, 000 
Under All-American Canal_...._ 30, 000 


Delta south of Volcano Lake and 


poe a ee 250, 000 
ne LS an St te ee 265, 000 
fue Ee a ee 800, 000 


On page 75 of the report, the following 
statement appears: 


Storage required: It is expected that some 
storage will be required for full development 
of the lands under the Imperial Canal in 
California and Mexico. The question of wa- 
ter supply and storage requirements of this 
project must be considered in conjunction 
with the subject as a whole on the Colorado 
River, and it is being so considered in the 
general water-supply report being prepared 
on the lower Colorado River in connection 
with the investigations required under the 
Kinkaid Act. 


It may be noted that the report of the 
Bureau of Reclamation of the Problems 
of Imperial Valley and vicinity consid- 
ered that 800,000 acres ultimately would 
be irrigated in Mexico, and that some 
storage would be required for this pur- 
pose. Under the present duty of water 
in the Mexican area, the 800,000 acres 


of land would require a diversion from. 


the river of 4,800,000 acre-feet of water. 
The aggregate acreage under the two 
items to which the footnote in the above 
table applies is 285,000 acres. Under the 
present diversion duty in Mexico this 


acreage would require a diversion from 


the river of 1,510,000 acre feet. 

It must be remembered that the Colo- 
rado River is an international stream 
and that the United States cannot do 
with it entirely as she sees fit. The effect 
of the treaty will be to confine Mexican 
development to a much smaller acreage 
than that which the Bureau-report of 
1922 estimated would ultimately be irri- 
gated, and to permit a material increase 
in the acreage and the use of water in 
the United States over the estimate made 
in that report. The Bureau report of 
1922 estimated that the water demand 
for the ultimate acreage in the entire 
basin in both countries would be 12,- 
531,000 acre-feet. Under the treaty, the 
use of Colorado River water by the 
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United States alone can be in excess of 
16,000,000 acre-feet per annum. 

(j) It has been contended also that 
the language in the compact which re- 
ferred to a treaty to be made with Mexi- 
co was indefinite and therefore the 
amount should not be over 750,000 acre- 
feet. That is based on the suggestion 
that Mexico was at that time using only 
some 500,000 to 600,000 acre-feet per 
year. The distinguished Senator from 
Colorado has shown how Mexico was 
using more than that—that this amount 
was delivered to the laterals of the 
Alamo Canal and did not include canal 
losses, desilting water, and carriage 
water. We must bear in mind that the 
acreage irrigated in Mexico by the 
Alamo Canal in 1943 and 1944 was 191,700 
acres and 197,900 acres, respectively, and 
that the diversion through the Alamo 
Canal for 1943 and 1944 was 1,100,000 
acre-feet. 

Each Senator, of course, will give 
these facts just such importance as he 
thinks they merit, in determining the 
justice and the equity of the treaty. As 
to whether or not the negotiators of the 
compact considered possible such a 
treaty as the present one, all we have 
to consider is that the total water sup- 
ply of the basin was assumed to be 20,- 
000,000 acre-feet to 22,000,000 acre-feet. 
The negotiators of the compact allot- 
ted to the two basins an aggregate of 16,- 
000,000 acre-feet and provided that in 
the event of a treaty with Mexico, the 
Mexican water should come first out of - 
the surplus over and above the 16,000,- 
000 acre-feet, and if that were not suf- 
ficient each basin would make up the 
deficiency equally out of the 16,000,000 
acre-feet allocation. I actually believe 
that the terms of the present treaty are 
such that there will be no encroachment 
on the use by the United States of the 
16,000,000 acre-feet. The water that 
goes to Mexico will be in the surplus ' 
above the 16,000,000 acre-feet. Of 
course, what the various Stafes had in 
mind at the time of the compact as to the 
amount of water that was to be allocated 
to Mexico when the treaty was made is 
not controlling. We are simply asking 
ourselves, as representatives of the Fed- 
eral Government, what is the equitable, 
fair apportionment. I believe the nego- 
tiators arrived at that. You and I 
know that, as the Colorado is developed 
with reservoir dams, with power projects, 
and these projects will be paid for, I hope, 
like Boulder Dam was by the consumers 
of electric energy. We know that the 
water will have to leave those reservoirs 
and flow down the stream just as the 
10,000,000 acre-feet have to leave Boul- 
der every year to generate California’s 
demand for electric juice. 

(k) We now come to an important 
matter which has raised a doubt in the 
minds of some Senators. I refer to the 
escape clause. I believe that it is not 
uncertain, and in view of all the facts— 
and by facts I mean the proof relating 
to the water supply of the Colorado—ti 
do not believe that it jeopardizes the 
rights of any of our nationals. The 
escape clause is as follows: 

In the event of extraordinary drought or 
serious accident to the irrigation system in 
the United States, thereby making it difficult 
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for the United States to deliver the guaran- 
teed quantity of 1,500,000 acre-feet a year, 
the water allotted to Mexico under subsec- 
tion (a) ‘Will be reduced in the same propor- 
tion as consumptive uses in the United 
States are reduced. 


(1) The whole argument against this 
treaty seems to center around the general 
allegation that we are not playing fair 
with California, and that we are impair- 
ing existing American rights. This is a 
serious indictment. First, we have to 
remember the quantity of water that was 
allotted under the compact to the lower 
basin—7,500,000 acre-feet. Of this 
amount, California received, 4,200,000 
acre-feet. Second, we have to remember 
that with that 4,200,000 acre-feet, Cali- 
fornia establishes the priority. No one 
else has any right in that process. Third, 
that from the generation of clectricity 
alone at Boulder Dam, over 10,000,000 
acre-feet flow down the Colorado. 
Fourth, we know that the entire cost of 
Boulder Dam will be repaid by the users 
of hydroelectric energy, and that the gen- 
eration of such energy will not be im- 
paired by the terms of the treaty. Fifth, 
now let us take the example of the Los 
Angeles aqueduct. We know the popula- 
tion of southern California reached an 
all-time peak due to many Army camps 
and war industries located in that area, 
and yet during 1943 only 35,000 acre-feet 
of water was diverted through this aque- 
duct. But if conflict should arise be- 
tween the various interests in California 
as to the use of California’s share of 
the water of the Colorado River, then 
that is a matter which California must 
settle. But it is apparent that with Cali- 
fornia only using some 2,000,000 acre- 
feet, and having the right to use 4,400,000 
acre-feet, it will be a long time before 
she has any need for her allotted share, 
and, of course, there will be no objec- 
tion to her using any of the surplus water 
as long as the use thereof does not inter- 
fere with the rights of the other States 
and Mexico. 

(m) If it should be developed that 
aiter the lapse of decades the treaty 
operated so as to endanger what we 
might call equitable rights of investors, 
then I would be one who would feel that 
there was a claim against the Govern- 
ment. But all this is highly conjectural. 
Take, for instance, the Imperial irriga- 
tion district bonds. No one would say 
that they were sold on the basis of 
speculative returns from the sale of water 
to Mexico or the generation of energy 
at Pilot Knob power plant. 

(n) It is always difficult to mete out 
exact justice, and yet we have to con- 
sider, in arriving at a figure relating to 
acre-feet, the present conditions of de- 
velopment in Mexico. She is using now 
approximately 1,800,000 acre-feet, and, 
With 10,600,000 acre-feet going down in- 
to Mexico, I am informed she could 
Make use of a great deal more. She 
could build diversion dams; she could 
increase her pumping facilities. If this 
went on for any length of time she 
might increase her acreage, and I do 
not think that the argument could 
properly be made that because we built 
Boulder Dam and thus made possible 
an equated flow for her utilization she 
could not obtain any equitable right. 
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We are not talking now about the law 
between States. We are talking about 
human factors, human relations, equi- 
table considerations, I believe there is a 
great difference between that situation 
which might arise and one where she 
agreed by a solemn treaty that her rights 
should be limited to 1,500,000 acre-feet. 
Engineers have said that under present 
conditions absolutely no drawn-down of 
Boulder Dam storage would be necessary 
to meet Mexico’s demand during a decade 
such as 1931 to 1940, inclusive; that Davis 
Dam and EBullshead Reservoir will be 
entirely adequate to supply water to 
Mexico in accordance with the terms of 
the treaty under present conditions on 
the river. Less than one-half of the 
capacity of the reservoir would be re- 
quired in the lowest year of record— 
1934—for this purpose. 

(o) When the treaty says that the al- 
location of water from the Colorado 
River to Mexico is from any and all 
sources, and that Mexico shall acquire 
no right for the use of waters of the 
Colorado River system for any purpose 
whatsoever in excess of 1,500,000 acre- 
feet annually—that is pretty clear Anglo- 
Saxon, and it makes sure that those who 
negotiated the treaty—Mexicans and 
Americans alike—fully understood the 
situation. 

(p) Let us bear in mind that Davis 
Dam is already authorized for construc- 
tion, and one of its purposes is to meter 
water to Mexico in the event that this 
treaty becomes the law of both nations. 
The treaty does not authorize Mexico 
to use American power for pumping from 
the Colorado River and it does not give 
Mexico a part of the power proceeds from 
Pilot Knob power plant. The treaty does 
provide that if this plant is built and if 
revenues therefrom become available to 
pay a part of the cost of Imperial Dam 
and the All-American Canal down to and 
including Pilot Knob, then the Mexican 
payments toward the All-American 
Canal shall be reduced in proportion to 
the reduction in the total cost. Congress 
can enact legislation to dispose of the 
revenues from Pilot Knob power plant 
in any way it sees fit. 

(q) The treaty obligates Mexico to 
construct a diversion structure at some 
place below the upper boundary. It may 
be partly on American soil or it may be 
wholly on Mexican soil. There is no pro- 
vision that obligates Mexico to construct 
a diversion dam wholly or partly on 
American soil. 

(r) The treaty also provides that at 
the time Mexico does build a diversion 
structure, regardless of where it is con- 
structed, simultaneously there shall be 
constructed whatever works are neces- 
sary to prevent the flooding and seeping 
of American lands. Without this treaty, 
Mexico is under no inhibition with re- 
spect to a dam wholly in her own terri- 
tory. 
(s) Now as to the administrative pro- 
visions. I believe that Congress, through 
its control of appropriations, retains 
complete control over the actions of the 
American Commissioner which involve 
the expenditure of money. However, in 
order that that matter may be cleared 
up, I understand that all the parties of 
this controversy have agreed that by 
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amendment or reservation, article 19 
shall be changed so as to make clear that 
it provides for hydroelectric power at 
hydrointernational plants, and that the 
reservation suggested by the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] shall be 
adopted. 7 

(t) We have said very little about the 
Rio Grande. This treaty is imperatively 
necessary to make sure that Mexico does 
not materially increase her uses of the 
Colorado River water and the water of 
the Rio Grande, to the detriment of our 
own nationals, She can divert the wa- 
ters of the Rio Grande yery easily, be- 
cause the terrain slopes that way, and 
she is already doing it to a considerable 
extent. We cannot stop the 10,000,060 
acre-feet that now go into the Gulf of 
Mexico from the Colorado, because we 
have no available use for the same. It 
just makes common sense that we get 
together. I believe that the negotiators 
of this treaty—Mexican and American 
alike—did a good job. 

Mr. President, I do not believe it ever 
strengthens one’s case to bring in per- 
sonalities. In many a lawsuit when I no- 
ticed that my opponent was not arguing 
the case, but was referring to one of my 
witnesses or to myself, I referred to the 
statement Lincoln once made, that he 
had noticed that when a man damned 
his opponent it was clear evidence of the 
fact that he had a damned poor case of 
his own. 

I am convinced that these men, who 
are water men, whose lives are tied up 
with this subject, who have lived in this 
work, are statesmen of the first water. 

Perhaps the treaty is not written the 
way I would write it. This international 
Commission has been in existence, as we 
have said, for over 50 years. It is not a 
part of the bureaucratic machinery of 
the last decade. It is an essential part of 
the Government. -Its functions, as pro- 
vided by law heretofore passed and ex- 
tended by this treaty, relate to the de- 
velopment of resources, valuable water 
resources in this country and in the 
boundary between our country and Mex- 
ico. Its personnel is made up of honor- 
able men who understand the law of 
water and who have lived, some of them 
for decades, with this problem which now 
can be happily solved. 

I believe that the technique of fear has 
been utilized to a great extent, and that 
many fine people have the impression 
that we are again being a Santa Claus. 
In my humble opinion, there is no ques- 
tion of Santa Claus in the picture. We 
are receiving quid pro quo. We are re- 
ceiving value for value, but what is more, 
we are establishing something we have 
tried to establish for 50 years. Three 
rivers are involved. 

No, Mr. President; I cannot see that 
we are being a Santa Claus. As I see it, 
we are getting rid of the grounds for 
controversy. We are adjusting matters 
in relation to three international 
streams. A glance at the map should 
alone settle the need for this interna 
tional agreement. I have said nothing 
about the Tijuana, but on looking at the 
map, I found that in this case we were 
the last user. 
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Mr. H4CORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

-Mr, WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE. TI have heard the Sena- 
tor more than once say that we are dis- 
posing of a question which affects three 
streams, 

Mr. WILEY. That is correct. 

Mr. MOORE. Asa matter of fact, we 
are doing nothing whatever, are we, with 
reference to the Tijuana River except 
delegating the authority of the Commis- 
sion to make a treaty? 

Mr. WILEY. I can agree with the fact, 
but I cannot agree with the conclusion. 
We are setting up the mechanism which 
will handle the future problems on the 
Tijuana, and in the treaty we are pro- 
viding that it cannot be handled without 
an appropriation from Congress. We 
are putting into existence a mechanism 
whereby the Tijuana will receive inter- 
national treatment by a competent water 
commission created under law by both 
governments. 

If we were to apply the rule that some 
would have applied in relation to the 
Colorado, it might result in the applica- 
tion of the same rule to our detriment 
on the Tijuana. To infer that the Amer- 
ican Commissioner would in the admin- 
istration of his duty, sell America short, 
of course, is no argument whatever. 
Anyone knows that any public official, 
especially a technician in his own field, 
who would do that sort of thing, could 
be removed overnight. . But this work re- 
lating to rivers is the life job of men who 
live the science. For 4 weeks I sat and 
listened to those men testify. They stood 
up under a severe grilling. Those men 
live that science. That does not mean 
that this treaty is perfect. As I have al- 
ready stated, I was instrumental in ob- 
taining two reservations. No human be- 
ing is perfect. 

Mr. President, we are now approaching 
the Conference at San Francisco. I do 
not expect that out of San Francisco will 
come any magic formula for the salva- 
tion of the world. However, if we can 
take one step forward, and pass this 
treaty, we shall go to San Francisco with 
realism in our hearts; and, what is more, 
we will have demonstrated a willingness 
to cooperate with our nearest neighbor in 
solving a problem which is full of dyna- 
mite. 

Only a few years ago Maine objected 
when we settled the boundary line and 
took what she thought was a little of her 
own land. But the Federal Government, 
seeing the Federal question, did what was 
necessary. I ask the Senator from 
Maine if I am not correct in that state- 
ment, 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator is ap- 
proaching the facts. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILEY. Iam very grateful to the 
distinguished Senator from Maine for 
that concession. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I have always understood 
that it was thought that we put some- 
thing over when we took as much land 
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as was put into Maine. Was not Lord 
Ashburton accused by the British Gov- 
ernment of being unduly generous? 

Mr. WHITE. Ido not wish to become 
involved in details; but the truth is that 
we sent such troops as Maine could mus- 
ter to the eastern boundary, and we held 
on to what we thought was our own. 
The Webster-Ashburton Treaty did not 
do so badly by us, but I have always feit 
that the presence of our troops on the 
border and the determination of our 
people to hang on to our own made a real 
contribution to the ultimate result. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this is 
not the main subject. 

Mr. WHITE. To Maine it is an im- 
portant matter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I have always under- 
stood that it was not so much a question 
of the amount of land that was conceded 
to Maine, but the kind of land which 
Maine obtained. 

Mr. WHITE. A portion of the land 
involved is in the county which produces 
about 70,000,000 bushels of potatoes a 
year, which makes every other county 
in the United States look like pikers 
when it comes.to raising potatoes. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I think I 
should have the appreciation of the Sen- 
ator from Maine for giving him the op- 
portunity at this time to boost Maine 
potatoes. The rest of us do not know 
much about the subject, we just eat them. 

Getting away from facetiousness, the 
treaty before the Senate is not some- 
thing which has just been born. It is 
the result of years of negotiation and 
effort. Two great peoples have come 
together. I do not believe that the Sen- 
ate of the United States will separate 


them. As I previously stated, we are 


approaching the conference at San Fran- 
cisco. I believe that it is important that 
the treaty be approved before our col- 
leagyes, the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
ConnaL_y] and the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. VANDENBERG], arrive at San 
Francisco—approved on its merits. It 
has not been hurried. The deliberations 
in committee lasted almost 5 weeks. 

Mr. President, with the reservations 
which have been proposed, I have no 
mental reservations in voting for the 
treaty. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I have an 
engagement which will require my ab- 
sence from the Senate to go to the House 
Office Building. Time is slipping by and 
my engagement begins at 4:30 this after- 
noon. There will probably be another 
quorum call today. I therefore request 
unanimous consent that I may absent 
myself from the Chamber in order to go 
to the House Office Building and keep a 
previous engagement which I have made, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the request of the Senator from 
New Mexico will be complied with. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
understand two quorum calls have been 
had today, and I was not present to an- 
swer to my name at either of them. I 
wish to explain that, as a member of the 
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Military Affairs Committee, I, together 
with other members of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee, have been at Army 
headquarters in the Pentagon Building 
and at Fort Myer on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will state that the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HL] asked and obtained permis- 
sion for the Senator from West Virginia 
and other members of the Committee on 
Military Affairs to be absent from the 
Senate on official business. 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO THE 
UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF CER- 
TAIN RIVERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 
2d sess.) between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican 
States, relating to the utilization of the 
waters of certain rivers, and (Executive 
H, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) a protocol sup- 
plementary to the treaty. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, the 
treaty between Mexico and the United 
States was entered into by the Govern- ` 
ments of the two countries more than 
a year ago, but. in my judgment, the 
time for consideration of the treaty by 
the Senate has not been sufficient to give 
Senators who are interested in it ample 
information with reference to its merits. 

The impending Conference at San 
Francisco is advanced as a sufficient rea- 
son for hurrying consideration of the 
treaty. I am not prepared to discuss 
that question; buf, to me, that reason 
is not entirely persuasive. It seems to 
me that the importance of the treaty is 
such that there is no special reason why 
there should be so much hurry about it. 
Very frankly, I have been impressed with 
the importance of the treaty. I have 
tried to understand it. I have given a 
good deal of thought to it. I have read 
the conflicting statements and briefs of 
the various contending parties. Still, I 
should like to have more time to consider 
the treaty, so that when. I cast my vote 
on it I may feel that I am doing what is 
right, z 

The treaty is the result of negotiations 
which have been in progress for many 
years. It deals with two rivers—not 
three rivers—namely, the Rio Grande, 
which is a boundary river, and the 
Colorado River, which is entirely within 
the United States, except for a short dis- 
tance. It empties into the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia on the Mexican side of the border. 

Mexico has shown no interest in a 
treaty for the division of the waters of 
the Rio Grande, and has refused to 
consider the matter seriously unless we, 
at the same time, were willing to nego- 
tiate with respect to the Colorado River. 

I believe the evidence shows that the 
waters of the Rio Grande are made up 
from drainage, about 40 percent from the 
United States and 60 percent from Mex- 
ico. Mexico has exercised its right to 
utilize the waters from the streams on 
the Mexican side flowing into the Rio 
Grande. It is said that Mexico has util- 
ized the waters to such an extent that 
a shortage of water on the American side 
has been caused, and that this shortage 
of water has worked a great hardship 
on those whose efforts and industry have 
developed a great farming area, known 
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as the Rio Grande Valley in the State of 
Texas. The shortage of water for this 
area of Texas is a sizable disaster to this 
magic valley. I believe that by develop- 
ments Gamming up the water and the 
use of the water on the Mexican side, the 
water customarily used on the Texas side 
has been decidedly reduced to the great 
detriment, as I say, of the people living in 
that Texas valley. 

On the Colorado River large sums of 
money furnished by our own people have 
been employed to control the floods and 
impound the waters of that wild river. 
By the employment of those facilities we 
have minimized the damage of the floods 
to the Imperial Valley of California and 
to the land adjacent to the mouth of the 
Colorado River in Mexico. We have not 
only minimized the damage of the floods, 
but we have conserved the water of the 
floods, so that it may be regularly and 
beneficially utilized, both by the valleys 
of Mexico and California. 

Prior to the building of the Boulder 
Dam and other facilities, the country of 
Mexico used what water it could obtain 
from the Colorado River when it was an 
unregulated river, as likewise did the 
people on the American side. I think 
the testimony shows that the greatest 
amount of water ever used beneficially 
by Mexico prior to the damming of the 
stream was 750,000 acre-feet a year. The 
average amount used did not exceed 
600,000 acre-feet. a year. The proponents 
of this treaty, both on the part of Mexico 
and the United States, have agreed that 
Mexico would have under it 1,500,000 
acre-feet; and in consideration of that, 
Mexico and the United States would 
agree to build dams and facilities on the 
Rio Grande River to so regulate the river 
that the amount of water would be sub- 
stantially enhanced for beneficial use on 
both sides of the stream; the water from 
the stream would be equally divided; and 
by such division, the magic valley of 
Texas could be sustained in a very valu- 
able production to our own country and 
our own people. That would be gratify- 
ing to the people living in the valley and 
gratifying to the rest of our own country, 
It is a consummation devoutly desired. 

There are no better or more deserving 
people than the people who inhabit the 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas, and there 
are no better or more deserving people 
than those who live in the Imperial Val- 
ley and the southern portion of the great 
State of California. Without the appli- 
cation of water other than the usual 
rainfall, both those areas are what we 
call desert countries, By the application 
of water, both have a valuable production 
not exceeded on the face of the earth. 
The American people must feel a deep 
concern for both areas. 

The industry and genius of the Ameri- 
can people living in California and in 
other basin States of the great Colorado 
River have long visualized the great 
blessing that would accrue by the regu- 
lation of that Colorado stream and the 
conservation of its waters. To that end, 
in 1928 the Congress passed an act vital- 
izing a compact between the Colorado 
River States. It provided for the possi- 
bility of the full utilization of the very 
valuable water resources of that stream; 
and that act also provided that the im- 
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pounded waters were to be for the exclu- 
sive use of the Statés which could so uti- 
lize them, and that Mexico should never 
acquire any rights to the waters so im- 
pounded by our dams. I think the evi- 
dence clearly shows that by the unregu- 
lated flow of the river Mexico could never 
utilize more water than is proposed by 
the opponents of the treaty, to wit, 
750,000 acre-feet. Mexico had full notice 
that it would never be the intention of 
our country to provide her with water, 
by the use of our facilities, in excess of 
the average amount of water she could 
have utilized from the unregulated flow 
of the stream. The improvements on the 
Colorado River by our own country and 
our own people were of such a character 
that they not only enabled the people 
living along the river and adjacent to it 
to use the water for farming purposes 
and domestic uses, but they could also 
use it for the development of power. So 
valuable was that power resource that 
State agencies contracted to reimburse 
our Government for every dollar it had 
expended for the improvements, and thus 
gave to our country a great resource free 
of expenditures by the taxpayers. 

The people of California have com- 
mitted themselves to the expenditure of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, relying 
upon the good faith of our country. 
They expect our Government to keep its 
solemn agreement with them. Now to 
give to the county of Mexico an addi- 
tional 750,000 acre-feet of water would 
deprive the people on the American side 
of a resource which they had a right to 
depend upon, by reason of the agree- 
ment with their Government. I believe 
that to breach that confidence now 
would convict our Government of a 
breach of faith and a breach of the 
integrity in regard to its contract. 

The proponents of the treaty now con- 
tend that ratification of the treaty would 
stabilize the use of the disputed waters 
from the Colorado and would stabilize 
the use of the waters along the Rio 
Grande, so that each country would 
know what to depend upon. It is 
claimed by the proponents that since the 
building of the dam on the Colorado, the 
beneficial use which the people on the 
Mexican side have been able to make 
of the water constitutes a right, and 
that by arbitration their right to a 
very much larger amount of water than 
that provided for in the treaty might 
be sustained. I do not believe there is 
any justification for that apprehension. 
I think neither equity nor comity of na- 
tions would justify sueh a finding. I 
doubt whether the matter could legally 
be made a subject of arbitration. I be- 
lieve that a gratuity of this water to 
Mexico, at the expense of the rights of 
our own people, would contribute noth- 
ing to a neighborly feeling between the 
countries. I believe that the ‘country of 
Mexico would have more respect for our 
country if we would insist upon our own 
equitable rights. To go beyond that 
would, I believe, condemn us for stupid- 
ity, and would detract from the respect 
Mexico would have for us. I think hard 
feelings would be engendered between 
the two countries, and that neighborly 
friendliness would be impaired, rather 
than improved 
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The issue then becomes a controversy 
between the people on the Colorado 
River and our own people on the Ameri- 
can side of the Rio Grande. In other 
words, it becomes a controversy between 
Texas and California. Not more than 
8 States are directly concerned with 
the utilization of the waters of both of 
those rivers. It seems to me that the 
Senators from 40 of our States are 
called upon to ratify a treaty with a 
foreign country that will benefit Texas 
and will injure California. The decision 
is not an easy one to make; but by reason 
of the contract made between our Gov- 
ernment and the States on the Colorado, 
I consider that they have vested rights 
that would now be disturbed by such a 
treaty; and I cannot understand how 
this body, actuated by the justice which 
it desires to accord, can agree to ratify 
the treaty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the reservations offered 
by the Senator from Texas, as amended. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, if we are 
not going to adjourn or take a recess at 
this time, but are to continue, I wish to 
ask the Senator from Texas about some 
of the reservations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 

Mr. TAFT. I am concerned about the 
control or the statutory powers or what- 
ever other powers would be given to the 
International Commission, particularly 
to the American Commissioner. In rés- 
ervation (b) the Senator has proposed 
that— 

Nothing contained in the treaty or pro- 
tocol shall be construed as rendering inap- 
plicable statutory or constitutional controls 
and processes, insofar as they affect persons 
and property in the territorial limits of the 
United States, to the administrative powers 
and functions of the Secretary of State of the 
United States, the Commissioner of the 
United States Section of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, the United 
States Section of said Commission, or any 
other officer or employee of the United States, 


What bothers me is whether there are 
any statutory or constitutional controls 
or processes to which any powers con- 
ferred by a treaty can be subjected. In 
other words, if it is possible to have the 
reservation drafted in such a way, I 
should like to have it provide that we 
shall have the same statutory and con- 
stitutional control over these functions 
as if they were created by statute, rather 
than by treaty. 

What I am concerned about is the ap- 
parently established rule that a treaty 
is at least on a level with the Constitu- 
tion, so that if something is put in a 
treaty, we cannot raise the constitutional 
questions. which we can raise with re- 
gard to something provided in a statute. 
Merely to provide that “Nothing con- 
tained in the treaty or protocol shall be 
construed as rendering inapplicable stat- 
utory or constitutional controls. and 
processes” would not seem to me to meet 
the objections I have to those powers, if 
no such processes or controls apply to 
treaties. 

Mr. CONNALLY. This reservation was 
drawn for the purpose of satisfying cer- 
tain Senators who were fearful of a pos- 
sible exercise of control by the Boundary 
Commission and other functionaries in 
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conection with the execution of the 
treaty. We have provided that they 
shall not have such powers, and that they 
shall be subject to the statutes, consti- 
tutional controls, and processes of the 
United States. 

Mr. TAFT. If what the Senator has 
stated were made a part of the resolution 
of ratification, I should have no objec- 
tion to it. The form of the language 
seems to me not to subject the members 
of the Boundary Commission to such 
processes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. They are subject to 
them now. All we are saying is that 
nothing in the treaty shall change that 
status. The testimony on the part of the 
Boundary Commissioners and other 
functionaries before the committee was 
to the effect that they never had as- 
sumed such authority, and they do not 
assume it now. They do not try to 
exercise any control of international 
works except on the border. However, 
because of an extreme desire to satisfy 
objections of Senators, this language was 
inserted. It applies only to our side of 
the border. Mexico is not concerned. 
We inserted language to the effect that 
nothing contained in the treaty shall 
render inapplicable any of the controls 
that we may now possess. 

It is further provided in the treaty 
that the works in the United States, as 
well as their maintenance, shall not be 
under the control of the Boundary Com- 
mission but under the control of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. The building of 
Davis Dam and other works wholly with- 
in the United States will be under the 
control of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
This reservation is intended to continue, 
regardiess of anything which may be 
contained in the treaty, the same con- 
stitutional and statutory provisions 
which now exist. For example, appro- 
priations and other processes of govern- 
ment will continue in effect. 

I should like to ask the able Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. MILLIKIN], who par- 
ticipated in drafting these reservations, 
to explain how he views their effect. 

Mr, MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
preliminary history leading to this par- 
ticular reservation was a criticism which 
the American Bar Association had made. 
The American Bar Association took the 
position that the treaty was profligate 
in its grant of administrative and judicial 
powers to the Boundary Commission. 
Therefore, those who drafted the reser- 
vation were endeavoring to meet the crit- 
icism and make very clear the fact that 
nothing contained in the treaty or pro- 
tocol should destroy constitutional or 
statutory controls within the territorial 
limits of the United States. 

I am trying to learn the exact point 
which the Senator from Ohio has 
in mind. If the reservation did not 
exist, under the theory of the American 
Bar Association, and those who have 
echoed such theory in the hearings and 
before the Senate, if they are correct in 
their interpretation of the treaty, statu- 
tory and constitutional controls would be 
advisable. 

The language of the reservation meets 
the claim head-on by stating that statu- 
tory controls and constitutional proc- 
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esses in the domestic field shall not be 
deemed to be inapplicable. That is the 
intent of the reservation. 

Mr. TAFT. The question is whether 
the intent is carried out by the language 
of the reservation. I agree with the in- 
tent. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
the Sentaor yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have before me a 
letter from Mr. William L. Ransom, for- 
mer president of the American Bar As- 
sociation, with regard to this matter. I 
think it would be well to read a para- 
graph from the letter. I shall not take 
time to read the entire letter. It states 
in part as follows: 

The American Bar Association has not op- 
posed the treaty or asked that it be amended. 
The American Bar Association has not con- 
cerned itself with the merits of the treaty. 
The association’s point is a very simple and 
proper one, which can be dealt with, I think. 
It is also important, as I see it. 

The American Bar Association's point is 
this: Insofar as the American Commissioner 
acts alone, as to internal matters in the 
United States, he should be and remain sub- 
ject to the laws of the United States, to the 
powers of the Congress, and to judicial re- 
view as to his quasi-judicial determination, 


We were trying to meet through the 
reservation the views expressed in the 
letter from which I have read. The 
writer of the letter was not concerned 
with the Mexican section of the Commis- 
sion, but with the United States section, 
and wants the Commission to be made 
subject to the laws and Constitution of 
the United States. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I think per- 
haps I should restate my objection to the 
amendment, and my contention that it 
does not carry out the purpose of the 
American Bar Association, or the purpose 
of the Senator from Texas. Paragraph 
2 of article VI of the Constitution reads 
as follows: 

This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall\be the supreme law 
of the land. 


And so forth. Therefore, treaties are 
placed on a level with the Constitution 
itself; and, as I view it, treaties, as well 
as obligations under them, are not sub- 
ject to constitutional limitations. I fur- 
ther believe that they do not necessarily 
reserve any rights given by the Constitu- 
tion to individuals, to Congress, or to 
courts. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT, I yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I believe a treaty 
could abrogate a statute, but, in my 
opinion, the very fact that treaty-mak- 
ing powers stem from the Constitution 
certainly places the Constitution above 
treaties, statutes, or anything else. If 
the power to make treaties stems from 
the Constitution, then certainly a treaty 
cannot abrogate the Constitution, which 
gives it life. 

Mr. TAFT. That argument might have 
been made in the case of the State of 
Missouri against Holland, a migratory- 


Mr. President, will 
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bird case. The decision in that case held 
that the treaty on migratory birds con- 
ferred on Congress power which it could 
exercise within the State of Missouri but 
which it could not exercise without the 
treaty, in spite of the language of the 
tenth amendment of: the Constitution 
reserving to the States all powers not 
universally given to the Federal Govern- 
ment. In that case Mr. Justice Holmes, 
in effect, held that treaties are superior 
to, or at least on a level with, the Con- 
stitution. That doctrine has never 
clearly worked out, but there is still the 
possibility that it will, 

The treaty provides: 

The Commission shall determine the cases 
in which it shall become necessary to locate 
works for the conveyance of water or elec- 
trical energy and for the servicing of any 
such works, for the benefit of either of the 
two countries, in the territory of the other 
country, in order that such works can be 
built pursuant to agreement between the two 
Governments. Such works shall be subject 
to the jurisdiction and supervision of the 
section of the Commission within whose 
country they are located. 


So, if we build a power plant in this 
country, we confer by treaty on the 
American Section of the Commission, one 
man, it seems to me, the power to super- 
vise and regulate the power works and 
to dispense power. 

My difficulty arises when we come to 
reservation (b), providing that “Nothing 
contained in the treaty or protocol shall 
be construed as rendering inapplicable 
statutory or constitutional controls and 
processes.” That is not the question. 
The question is whether the fact that it 
is in a treaty does not eliminate any 
constitutional or statutory controls and 
processes, and set the Commission up as 
an independent body created by treaty, 
and no longer subject to regulation by 
the legislature. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I suggest to the Sen- 
ator that the effect of the reservation 
is, not to put it in the treaty, and not to 
give the body those powers. How would 
this suit the Senator? 

Nothing contained in the treaty or proto- 
col shall be construed to interfere with the 
statutory controls and processes so far as 
they affect the persons— 


And so forth. 

Mr. TAFT. I have not worked out the 
exact language, but I suggest that there 
should be added something of this sort: 

And the same constitutional or statutory 
controls and processes shall apply to such 
administrative powers and functions as if 
they were created by statute. 


That is what I think should be added, 
so that we will not have a negative state- 
ment, but a direct, positive statement. 

I think something can be worked out, 
I do not desire to object to the reserva- 
tion, I think it is all right as it is, but I 
think it should go a little further than 
it does. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there 
is always difficulty in transposing lan- 
guage of a reservation, but it seems to 
me that everyone agrees with the objec- 
tive, and if the objective can be accom- 
plished by transposing the language so as 
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to have it bégin with the word “insofar”, 
in line 3, it could be made to read, “So 
far as they affect persons”, and so forth, 
“the treaty and protocol shall be held 
subject to statutory or constitutional 
controis and processes within the United 
States.” 

Mr. TAFT, I think perhaps that would 
be a simpier way of stating it. I suggest 
we can work out something before to- 
morrow which will be satisfactory. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the reservation proposed 
by the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TAFT. There is one other reserva- 
tion about which I should like to raise a 
question, and I should be glad to do it 
now, if it is desired, but I think it might 
be worked out without debate. 

Mr. DOWNEY. What was the an- 
nouncement by the Chair? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the reservation pre- 
sented by the Senator from Texas yes- 
terday. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Why can we. not 
agree on some of the reservations which 
are not objected to? 

Mr. DOWNEY. The reservations have 
not been printed in final form. We may 
agree to a large majority of them, but I 
may wish to discuss some of them to- 
morrow morning when they are printed 
in final form, 

Mr. CONNALLY. They are printed 
in final form up to now. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I do not believe they 
include the changes made by the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; they will be 
printed in the Record tonight. 

Mr. BARKLEY. New copies should be 
printed of the amended reservations. I 
ask unanimous consent that all reserva- 
tions be printed carrying the language of 
the modifications submitted by the sub- 
committee and by the Senator from 
Texas, the chairman of the full Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, which have not 
yet been printed, and are not now in full 
upon our desks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request 
of the Senator from Kentucky, as the 
Chair understands it, is that the reser- 
vations be reprinted as modified in the 
committee, and by the Senator from 
Texas, and on the floor of the Senate 
today, for appearance on the table to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the request of the Senator from 
Kentucky will be compHed with. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I re- 
new my request for a unanimous-consent 
agreement that the Senate vote at 3 
o'clock, Monday, on the reservations and 
the treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, several 
Senators have asked me to make ob- 
jection. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator 
make objection? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE.- I wish to inquire 
of the Senator from Kentucky at what 
time the Senate is to meet tomorrow. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I had hoped that the 
Senate could meet at 11 o’clock, but the 
Senator from California has suggested 
that other conferences—I do not know 
with whom—are in progress which may 
result in saving some time, and I am 
willing to save an hour tomorrow if by 
so doing we can save a day or two, so 
I am going to yield to the Senator’s usu- 
ally persuasive and seductive importuni- 
ties by moving that the Senate recess 
until 12 o'clock tomorrow; but I shall 
expect results when we return tomorrow. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Iam very grateful to 
the Senator. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
EXECUTIVE’ REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

James G. Smyth, of San Francisco, Calif., 
to be collector of internal revenue for the 
first district of California, in place of Harold 
A. Berliner. 

By Mr. OVERTON, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

Alfred Schindler, of Missouri, to be Under 
Secretary of Commerce. 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Brig. Gen. Claude A. Larkin to be a major 
general in the Marine Corps for temporary 
service from the Ist day of April 1945; 

Brig. Gen. William P. T. Hill to be a major 
general in the Marine Corps for temporary 
service from the ist day of April 1945; and 

Col. Ivan W. Miller to be a brigadier gen- 
eral in the Marine Corps for temporary serv- 
ice from the 2ist day of January 1945. 

By Mr, McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads:, . 

Stella Creekmore, to be postmaster at 
Rockholds, Ky. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the 
Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o'clock and 56 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate, in executive session, took a recess 
until tomorrow, Friday, April 13, 1945, at 
12 o'clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 12 (legislative day of March 
16), 1945: 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


James J. Caffrey, of New York, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for the remainder of the term ex- 
piring June 5, 1945; vice Robert H. O’Brien, 


In tHe Navy 


Commodore Edmund W. Burrough, United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the 11th 
day of April 1943. 

Capt. Harold B. Miller, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to continue while serving as Di- 
rector of Public Relations, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, Apri. 12, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, Washington, D. C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


O Thou Sovereign God of the universe, 
we pray that our minds and hearts may 
have a clear and confident realization of 
the eternal truth that Thou art man’s 
unfailing friend and counselor. 

Grant that in our thoughts and toils 
during this day we may aspire and en- 
deavor to do Thy will more perfectly. 
When the evening hour comes may we 
receive that benediction which Thou dost 
bestow upon the faithful. 

Bless our President, our Speaker, and 
all who are now carrying such heavy 
burdens and responsibilities. Sustain 
them by Thy grace and the companion- 
ship of Thy presence. 

We pray that this bleeding and war- 
torn world may soon be forever delivered 
from the forces of evil and destruction. 
Inspire us to dedicate ourselves humbly 
and heroically to the building of a social 
order in which the spirit of the Prince of 
Peace shall prevail. 

In the name of the Christ we offer our 
prayers and our petitions. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, April 9, 1945, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed joint res- 
olutions and bills of the House of the 
following titles: 


On March 29, 1945: 

H. J. Res. 142. Joint resolution providing for 
the employment of Government employees 
for folding speeches and pamphlets, House of 
Representatives. 

On March 31, 1945: 

H. J. Res. 141. Joint resolution making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, in lieu of certain ap- 
propriations contained in H. R. 2374, Seventy- 
ninth Gongress, first session, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 1360. An act for the relief of F. L. 
Gause and the legal guardian of Rosalind and 
Helen Gause, minors; 

H. R.2126. An act making appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, for 
civil functions administered by the War De- 
partment, and for other purposes; and . 

H.R. 2745. An act to amend section 8 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish standard 
weights and measures for the District of Co- 
lumbia; to define the duties of the Superin- 
tendent of Weights, Measures, and Markets 
of the District of Columbia; and for other 
purposes,” approved March 3, 1921. 

On April 3, 1945: 

H.R. 2404. An act to increase the debt 
limit of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. J. Res. 115. Joint resolution relative to 
determination and payment of certain claims 
against the Government of Mexico. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.201. An act for the relief of the 
Dempsey Industrial Furnace Corporation; 

H. R. 262. An act for the relief of Angelina 
Bourbeau; 

H.R. 206, An act for the relicf of St. Vin- 
cent's Infirmary and Dr. Alvin W. Strauss; 

H.R. 266. An act for the relief of the South- 
ern Bitumen Co., of Ensley, Ala.; 

H.R.510. An act granting to Galveston 
County, a municipal corporation of the State 
of Texas, certain easements and rights-of- 
way over, under, and upon the San Jacinto 
Military Reservation in Galveston County, 
"Tez: 

H.R. 685, An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the acquisition of buildings and 
grounds in foreign countries for use of the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica,” approved May 7, 1926, as amended, to 
permit of the sale of buildings and grounds 
and the utilization of proceeds of such sale 
in the Government interest; 

H.R. 787. An act for the relief of Murray 
B. Latimer; 

H.R.781. An act for the relief of H., J. 
Blexrud estate; 

H.R. 807. An act for the relief of Mrs. Wil- 
ma Louise Townsend; 

H.R.914. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Colorado and Kansas 
to negotiate and enter into a compact fcr 
the division of the waters of the Arkansas 
River; 

H.R.933. An act for the rellef of Margaret 
G. Potts; ~ 

H. R. 834. An act for the relief of Charles 
H. Dougherty, Sr.; 

H. R. 945. An act for the relief of Fred 
Ciouse and Mrs. Emily G. Clouse; 

H.R. 949. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mil- 
dred Ring; 

H.R.990. An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain civilian personnel for 
personal property lost as a result of the Jap- 
anese occupation of Hong Kong and Manila; 

H.R.1012. An act for the relief of A. P. 
Scarborough and J, D. Ethridge; 

H.R. 1079. An act for the relief of Ray L. 
Smith; ~ 

H.R.1094. An act for the relief of the Jay 
Taylor Cattle Co., Amarillo, Tex.; 

H.R. 1135. An act for the relief of Gus A. 
Vance; 

H. R. 1824. An act for the relief of Leo Ed- 
ward Day and Phillip Tamborello; 

H.R. 1344. An act for the relief of George 
Webb; 

H. R. 1353. An act for the relief of J. P. 
Harris; 

H. R.1386. An act for the relief of Anne 
Loacker; 

H. R. 1483. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
W. V. Justice; 

H.R. 1492. An act for the relief of Florence 
J. Sypert, administratrix of the estate of 
Leona Connor Childers; 

H.R. 1534. An act to amend the Fact Find- 
ers’ Act; 

H.R. 1539. An act for the relief of Dr. David 
R. Barglow; 

H.R. 1676. An act for the relief of the Dan- 
iel Baker Co., of Manchester, Ky.; 

H.R.1716. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sue B. Bowen, as administratrix of the estate 
of Clyde Bowen, deceased; 

H. R. 2013. An act to extend for 1 year the 
provisions of an act to promote the defense 
of the United States, approved March 11, 
1941, as amended; and > 

H.R, 2055. An act for the relief of Ben 
Grunstein. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 


which the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested, bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles: 

H.R, 209. An act for the relief of David B, 
Smith; 

H.R.1307. An act for the relief of Conti- 
nental Casualty Co., a corporation, and Mont- 
gomery City Lines, Inc.; 

H.R. 1325. An act for the relief of Hyman 
L. Schiffer; 

H.R. 1527. An act to exempt the members 
of the Advisory Board appointed under the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 
1944 from certain provisions of the Criminal 
Code and Revised Statutes; F 

H. R.1567. An act for the relief of Kath- 
erine Smith; 

H. R.1669. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Dorothy Stowell; 

H.R.1707. An act for the relief of Murray 
W. Moran; 

H. R.1983. An act for the relief of Benja- 
min D. Lewis; and 

H.R. 2122. An act to extend to 6 months 
after the termination of hostilities the peried 
during which females may be employed in the 
District of Columbia for more than 8 hours 
a day, or 48 hours a week, under temporary 
permits. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. BARK- 
LEY and Mr. Brewster members of the 
Joint Select Committee on the part of 
the Senate, as provided for in the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain records 


-of the United States Government,” for 


the disposition of executive papers in the 

following departments and agencies: 

. Department of Agriculture. 

. Department of Commerce. 

. Department of the Navy. 

. Department of the Treasury. 

. National Archives. 

. Office of Defense Transportation. 
The message also announced that the 

Senate had passed bills of the following 

titles, in which the concurrence of the 

House is requested: 


S.27. An act to provide for suspending the 
enforcement of certain obligations against 
the operators of gold and silver mines who 
are forced to cease operations because of the 
war; 

5.37. An act to amend sections 4, 7, and 
17 of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
(53 Stat. 1187) for the purpose of extending 
the time in which amendatory contracts may 
be made, and for other related purposes. 

8.69. An act for the relief of settlers on 
the International Strip at Nogales, Ariz.; 

8.78. An act for the relief of the estate of 
William Edward Oates; 

5.90. An act for the relief of the estate of 
George O'Hara; 

§.105. An act to extend the life of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation; 

S, 122. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish standard weights and 
measures for the District of Columbia; to 
define the duties of the Superintendent of 
Weights, Measures, and Markets, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1921, as amended; 

5.123. An act to amend section 14 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for commit- 
menis to, maintenance in, and discharge from 
the District Training School, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 8, 1925, and to 
amend section 15 thereof, as amended; 

8.124. An act to amend section 16 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the act en- 
titled ‘An act to fix and regulate the salaries 
of teachers, school officers, and other em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,’ approved June 20, 1906, as 
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amended, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 4, 1924; 

S.125. An act to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds collected by District of Colum- 
bia examining, licensing, and other boards 
and commissions, and for other purposes; 

S.174, An act for the relief of Mary Martha 
Withers, as trustee; Mary Martha Withers, 
as administratrix of the estate of Beatrice 
Withers, deceased; and Mary Martha Withers, 
individually; 

S.176. An act for the relief of the city of 
Memphis, Tenn., and Memphis Park Commis- 
sion; 

S. 828. An act for the relief of James A. 
Kelly; 

8.359. An act for the relicf of Mrs, Ellen 
McCormack; 

8.392. An act for the relief of Nebraska 
Wesleyan University and Herman Platt; 

8. 427. An act to repeal section 3 of the act 
approved April 13, 1938, as amended, relat- 
ing to hops; í 

S.428. An act for the relief of the Forest 
Lumber Co., Lamm Lumber Co., and Algoma 
Lumber Co.; 

8.498. An act for the relief of W. C. Worn- 
hoff and Josephine Wornhoff; 

8. 567. An act for the relief of Mrs. Freda 
Gullikson; 

8.638. An act to amend the Code of Laws 
of the District of Columbia by adding a new 
section 548a and providing for the recording 
of veterans’ discharge certificates; 

S. 701. An act to provide a method for the 
wartime reduction of temporary grades held 
by general officers of the Army of the United 
States; and 

5.804. An act to authorize certain addi- 
tional appointments in the Officers’ Corps of 
the Reguiar Army in initial grades not above 
the grade of captain. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. BARK- 
LEY and Mr. Brewster members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the 
Senate, as provided for in the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain records 
of the United States Government,” for 
the disposition of executive papers in the 
following departments and agencies: 

1. Department of Agriculture. 

2. Department of the Navy. 

3. Federal Works Agency. 

4. National Archives. . 

5. Petroleum Administration for War. 


INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT POLICY 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. JAR- 
MAN]. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Rept. 
No. 417) back favorably without amend- 
ment a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
176) authorizing that the report from the 
Attorney General of the United States 
dated February 28, 1945, on Interna- 
tional Air Transport Policy, be printed, 
with illustrations, as a House document, 
and providing for the printing of addi- 
tional copies thereof, and ask for im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the letter from the Attor- 
ney General of the United States transmitted 
to the House of Representatives on February 
28, 1945, including a report by the Attorney 
General on International Air Transport 
Policy, pursuant to the provisions of section 
205 of the War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion Act, be printed, with illustrations, as a 
House document, and that 1,000 additional 
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copies be printed for the use of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. This is a unani- 
mous report from the Committee on 
Printing, is it? 

Mr. JARMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ric] agrees to 
it? 

Mr. JARMAN. I understand he does. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
tabie. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes on Tuesday next after the 
disposition of the business of the day and 
other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE PROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES: SECOND QUARTERLY 
REPORT OF U. N. R. R. A. EXPENDI- 
TURES AND OPERATIONS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
President of the United States, which was 
read, and together with the accompany- 
ing papers referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered printed with 
illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

Iam transmitting herewith the second 
quarterly reporton U. N. R. R. A. expend- 
itures and operations under the act of 
March 28, 1944, authorizing United 
States participation in the work of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, 

In the course of their victories United 
Nations armies have liberated millions 
of people and have done their best tò pro- 
vide them with a minimum amount of 
essential civilian supplies. But the needs 
of the liberated people cannot be met by 
the armed forces alone. Their chief task 
is to fight and to defeat the enemy. 

During the course of the war U. N. 
R. R. A. can help the liberated people 
only to the extent that military consid- 
erations of operations, supply, shipping, 
and distribution make it possible. The 
requirements of the armed forces for ac- 
celerated military operations have had 
the first call on our supplies, our ship- 
ping, and the unloading and transporta- 
tion facilities in the liberated areas. 

Notwithstanding the exigencies of the 
war U.N. R. R. A. has shipped some sup- 
plies to the liberated areas and U. N. 
R. R. A. personnel has begun to aid in 
the distribution of these supplies. It 
has begun, too, to assist in the immense 
task of repatriating the millions of dis- 
placed United Nations nationals and to 
assist in preventing and controlling the 
spread of disease among the victims of 
war. Asrapidly as circumstances permit, 
U. N. R. R., A. is furnishing emergency 
and essential aid to the heroic people who 
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fought the Nazis before the invaders 
overran their lands, who fought them 
later during the period of occupation, 
and who are now fighting side by side 
with the forces of the other United Na- 
tions. 

We in America, who have been so for- 
tunate as to have the battle for the world 
waged beyond our shores, propose as par- 
ticipants in U. N. R. R. A. to do all in 
our power to help these victims of war 
begin to regain their strength so that 
they can help themselves and assume 
their rightful places as partners in 
achieving victory and in building a last- 
ing peace. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE Howse, April 11, 1945. 


MESSAGE FROM GENERAL BRADLEY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication: 

From Twelfth Army group, T. A. C., signed 
Bradley. To United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. A. G. W. A. R., please pass. 

“Troops of the First, Third, Ninth, and 
Fifteenth United States Armies gratefully 
welcome your good wishes, with the knowl- 
edge their victories lergely reflect the great 
strength of the Nation.” 


MESSAGE FROM GENERAL DEVERS 


The Speaker laid before the House the 
following communication: 
Hon. 7am RAYBURN, 

The Speaker, House Of Representatives: 

The following message has been received 
from General Devers for delivery to you: 

“General Patch and I wish to express our 
appreciation and the appreciation of the offi- 
cers and men of our commands for the mo- 
tion of congratulations adopted by the 
United States House of Representatives.” 


MESSAGE FROM GENERAL SPAATZ 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication: 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN. 

The Speaker, House of Representatives: 

Lt. Gen. Carl Spaatz has asked the War 
Department to express to you, on behalf of 
himself and the members of his command, 
their sincere thanks and appreciation for 
your message of congratulations, which was 
delivered to him by General Eisenhower. 

General Spaatz asks that you be assured 
that the appreciation of the efforts of his 
command expressed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives is a source of inspiration to him 
and his men. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Saturday next. - 

Mr. Speaker, may I say that this car- 
ries out the resolution introduced by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Jarman] 
to have the House meet at that time for 
the celebration of Pan-American Day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Tuesday 
next, after the reading of the Journal 
and before the legislative business, the 
Commissioner from the Philippines, Gen- 
eral Romulo, be permitted to address the 
House for one-half hour. 
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Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, can the majority leader ad- 
vise us as to next week’s program? 

Mr.McCORMACK. Iam hopeful that 
I will be able to do that within a very 
short time. 

I am looking into that now and am 
hopeful that I may be able to confer 
with my friend in a few minutes. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, and in 
connection with the question of the pro- 
gram for the week, the statement was 
made in the House when it last met that 
the Appropriations Committee was not 
ready to report an appropriation bill and 
in view of the situation there would be 
no legislative program for the. week. 
While it may not have been so intended, 
the implication was that the committee 
had in some way been derelict in its duty 
in the matter of having business ready 
for the, consideration of the House. 
The only conclusion to be drawn from 
the statement is that the House had ex- 
pected to take up business this week 
and would have taken up business this 
week but for the failure of the committee 
to report expected business. 

As a matter of fact the committee was 
prepared to report, and would have re- 
ported, bills had it not been directed to 
withhold them. It was announced by 
the majority leader that no business of 
a controversial nature would be taken 
up before April 16. But for that an- 
nouncement, the committee could have 
had two bills ready. 

In addition, there were conference re- 
ports which could have been ready for 
consideration this week. The Senate 
was insistent on having a conference on 
the first deficiency bill and disposing of 
it before the recess. I took up the matter 
with the leadership of the House, but 
it was not considered advisable to dispose 
of it before the recess. I then suggested 
that conference be held during the recess 
and the conference report be taken up 
last Monday, but the leadership thought 
best not to bring up any controversial 
business this week. The implication 
that the failure of the House to get down 
to business this week is due to any failure 
on the part of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to have business ready is wholly 
unwarranted. 

The SPEAKER. What two bills is the 
gentleman speaking of that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations could have 
brought in this week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very glad 
the gentleman from Missouri has made 
that statement. The gentleman from 
Missouri can now help the gentleman 
from Massachusetts and answer the in- 
quiry of the gentleman from Michigan. 
We would like to put an appropriation 
bill on the legislative program for Tues- 
day of next week. Will it be satisfactory 
to the gentleman to consider the naval 
appropriation bill at that time? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That 
would be entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man be ready on Wednesday with the 
Interior Department appropriation bill? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Certainly. 
We will have it ready the week following 
the disposition of the naval bill. We 
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could have had either bill ready this 
week, 

The SPEAKER. The occupant of the 
chair had a conference with the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. SHEPPARD] on 
last Monday and sought his knowledge 
of when he could bring up the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the Navy Depart- 
ment. The gentleman from California 
(Mr. SH=epparp] conferred with his com- 
mittee, and notified the Chair that he 
could not possibly be ready before next 
Tuesday. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That was 
due, Mr. Speaker, to the fact that we 
were notified that there would be no 
business until the 16th. We could have 
had it ready and we could have had a 
conference report ready on Monday if 
we had not been advised no business 
would be taken up. 

The SPEAKER. That is not what the 
Chair was advised. ‘The gentleman from 
California was sitting in. the House. 
What the Chair has stated was the fact. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman from California’s subcommittee 
is not the only subcommittee and his 
bill is not the only bill reported out by 
the Committee on Appropriations. The 
Interior Department appropriation bill 
was also ready for disposal and had orig- 
inally been scheduled to precede the bill 
of the gentleman from California. It 
was only at the earnest request of the 
gentleman from California that I side- 
tracked the Interior Department. bill in 
order to give him right-of-way. 
cculd have had either bill ready had we 
not been told that there would be no 
business this week. Furthermore, I am 
certain the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, the majority leader, will bear me 
out in the statement that we were ready 
to bring in a conference report on last 
Monday if the House leadership had re- 
quested it. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair is not talk- 
ing about that. The Chair is talking 
about a bill. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I have just 
explained that we could have had not 
only ene bill but two bills had we not 
been directed by the House leadership 
not to bring.in any business this week. 

The holiday has been an embarrass- 
ment to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. We have three bills on which the 
Senate has requested conference: First 
deficiency; independent offices; Treas- 
ury-Post Office. 

The holiday has delayed these confer- 
ences. It has also delayed the consid- 
eration of the Federal Security bill, and 
will delay the commencement of the 
hearings on the legislative bill and the 
national war agencies bill. The com- 
mittee has not delayed the House. On 
the contrary, the House has delayed the 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, following 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
xXCI——210 
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may be permitted to address the House 
for 1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARCANTONIO asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include a speech de- 
livered in New York City last Friday. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON (at the 
request of Mr. Poace) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
and include a speech delivered by the 
Foreign Minister of the Republic of 
Mexico. 

Mr. BLAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a sermon delivered 
by Dr. A. J. MeCartney, pastor of the 
Covenant First “Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. PLUMLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include two letters. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, THE IMMORTAL 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, Thomas 
Jefferson’s niche as one of the four im- 
mortals among the founders of the 
American Republic becomes more and 
more secure as the years roll by, and his 
title to that place in American history 
more and more assured. 

It is well for us, Mr. Speaker, to take 
time out these hectic days to observe the 
anniversary of the birth of this man and 
to recall that in the first 49 years of his 
life, among other things which he had 
aceomplished, he had taken part in the 
agitation against the Crown policy in Vir- 
ginia; served with conspicuous ability in 
the Continental Congress; drafted the 
Declaration of Independence; won the 
fight for religious freedom, for the aboli- 
tion of primogeniture and entail; served 
as Governor of Virginia at a time of great 
danger and disorder; designed our sys- 
tem of coinage; expedited the future 
westward expansion of the Nation; rep- 
resented his country with outstanding 
success at the most important court in 
Europe; designed and built Monticello; 
planned the University of Virginia. 

What a record of achievement crowded 
into so short a time as the life of any 
man. 

On the 13th of April, the anniversary 
of Jefferson's birth, we shall honor our- 
selves when we honor the memory of 
one of America’s great men, great both 
as a private citizen and public servant. 
We should never fail to observe and to 
emphasize with pride and gratitude the 
magnitude of the debt we owe to him. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the other 
special orders today the gentleman from 
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South Dakota [Mr. Munpt] may be per- 
mitted to proceed for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There- was no objection. 

INSPECTION OF VETERANS’ FACILITY AT 
PERRY POINT, MD. 


Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute and revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
at the request of my distinguished col- 
league the Congressman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. RANKIN], chairman of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Legislation, I 
visited the veterans’ facility at Perry 
Point, Cecil County, Md., on April 3 last. 

This institution contains at the pres- 
ent time 1,646 inmates, about 400 of 
whom are from the Second World War. 
Practically all of them are mental cases. 
The hospital is in charge of Col. H. G. 
Clark, who showed me every courtesy 
and consideration, and who went with 
me on my tour of the institution. I was 
also accompanied by Dr. Davis, whom 
I have known for many years, he and I 
both being graduates of Washington Col- 
lege at Chestertown, and being members 
of the board of visitors and governors 
of that institution. 

When I arrived at the hospital about 
10 a. m., quite a group of boys were 
indulging in a game of softball. I went 
into the recreation building where they 
were planning for moving pictures that 
evening, and where they play basketball, 
handball, and bowl. I visited the swim- 
ming pool and then went to ward 12, 
where the most violent cases are located. 
I saw these men go into dinner. I vis- 
ited the main dining hall, went all 
through the storehouses, went into the 
kitchen and saw the noon meal being 
prepared. All the food seemed to be 
most wholesome. About 200 men ate in 
this dining room. They were served 
cafeteria style. Every man had ample 
food and hot food. , 

I visited the library, the librarian being“ 
a young lady who lives only 6 miles from 
my home, and whom I knew for some 
years. About 20 of the inmates were 
in the library reading when I was there. 
I went to the operating room and the 
medical supply room and met several of 
the physicians, had dinner in the nurses’ 
dining room, and had a fine report of the 
cadet nurses who had only recently been 
assigned to the hospital. 

I was impressed throughout my trip 
with Colonel Clark, with the fine feeling 
existing towards him by the inmates. 
He seemed to know them all personally, 
and they seemed to know him. 

I examined briefly the.work being done 
to enlarge the institution. The new 
work is just a little beyond the comple- 
tion of the foundation stage. I was ad- 
vised that the institution has teams for 
bowling, softball, baseball, and so forth, 
and that they have regular athletic con- 
tests with each other, 
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The institution is beautifully located 
at the head of Chesapeake Bay, the Sus- 
quehanna River on the right and the 
Northeast River on the left. 

I found everything in neat, clean, 
wholesome condition, with efficiency and 
competency plainly evident on every 
hand. I saw nothing that I thought 
merited or justified any criticism of any 
kind. 


WORLD'S FAIR FOR VICTORY, PEACE, AND 
PROGRESS, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the millions 
of people of Los Angeles County, in my 
native State of California, announce that 
they invite the world to Los Angeles 
County to participate in a World’s Fair of 
Victory, Peace, and Progress, during the 
years 1948, 1949, and 1950. 

Yesterday, I received copy of a resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted by the Los An- 
geles County Board of Supervisors on 
March 27, 1845. The resolution relates 
that on July 27, 1943, the board of super- 
visors adopted resolution signifying in- 
tention to sponsor a county of Los An- 
geles World's Fair of Victory, Peace, and 
Progress. Since that date, it has, of 
course, not taken such steps as would in- 
terfere or limit its fullest function to help 
win the war at the earliest possible date. 
Every official board of public servants in 
Los Angeles County, as well as the people 
generally, are tirelessly at work in the 
labor of love, sacrifice, and patriotism 
for the earliest winning of the war. But, 
by taking a minute here and a minute 
there and making use of it, when other- 
wise that minute, or leisure-time hour, 
might have otherwise been used, a 
“group of community leaders, county- 
wise in their representation, have heen 
studying and planning together. The 
tangible result is now announced in the 
resoiution to which I refer, and which I 
include as the conclusion of my remarks. 

The preliminary study and thinking 
for this world’s fair grew out of a world’s 
fair commission which was created by the 
Los Angeles County Supervisors to study 
the feasibility of a post-war world’s fair. 
The following citizens composed that 
commission: William H. Evans, Dr. Rufus 
von Kleinsmid, Mrs. Leiland Atherton 
Irish, Thomas Gregory, John B. Kings- 
ley, Eldred L. Meyer, Ray Myers, C, D. 
Russell, Dr. Russell W. Starr, and Theo- 
dore Rosequist. 

Upon receipt of report which sponsored 
and set in motion plans for this World's 
Fair of Victory, Peace, and Progress, sup- 
‘plementary thinking and planning of 
other groups was invited. 

As Congressman from the Eighteenth 
District of California, I am happy to 

now learn that my home city of Long 
Beach is recognized as the logical geo- 
graphical situation during the fair, 
which will be countywide. I have re- 
ceived word that the following citizens 
of Long Beach are designated as an 
executive committee: Messrs, Clarence 
Wagner, Ernest A. Webb, Thomas Greg- 
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ory, Frosty Martin, William S. Grant, 
Cal Demarest, Gus Walker, Werner 
Hartman, Glen Gerkin, Douglas New- 
comb, Captain Coffman, and Colonel 
Evans. This group of active, successful 
citizens of my home.city generally are 
representative of the official city family 
of management, labor, manufacture, in- 
dustry, finance, chamber of commerce, 
and of the interest of the Army and 
Navy. 

So, Mr. Speaker and Members, I am 
proud to take this brief time to cordially 
invite you to an occasion and place in 
1948, 1949, and 1950, which will be most 
hospitable and from which you will never 
want to return to your own home State 
or community. California is a way of 
living. I invite you to plan to go there 
personally and see how it is done. You 
will thereupon be captivated by it. 


The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the Los Angeles County Board 
of Supervisors in their meeting of March 27, 
1945: ’ 

“Whereas on July 27, 1943, the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors adopted a res- 
olution which signified its intention ‘to spon- 
sor a County of Los Angeles World’s Fair of 
Victory, Peace, and Progress’ for many logical 
reasons; and 

“Whereas the commission appointed to 
make the preliminary study has presented 
its conclusions resulting from almost 2 years 
of activity; and 

“Whereas the commissioners are unani- 
mous in the opinion’ that a fair in Los 
Angeles County is both feasible and desired 
by the public; and 

“Whereas they have presented to this board 
a plan for county-wide action which will 
culminate in unifying the community in the 
achievement of post-war civic improvements; 
and 

“Whereas we daily draw nearer to the post- 
war era wherein activities of this nature 
will be all important; and 

“Whereas it is generally conceded that 
there is need for, especially during the post- 
war era, greater and more effective coopera- 
tion between the various comunities and 
political subdivisions within Los Angeles 
County; and 

“Whereas the years 1948-49-50 will be cele- 
brated Statewide as centennial years (see 
S. Con. Res. 19, Weybret; and A. B. 163, 
Middough and others), and because the Los 
Angeles County area will play a major role in 
said celebration; and 

“Whereas Long Beach is forming a corpora- 
tion known as the Los Angeles County Cali- 
fornia Centennial, 1949-50, and has pre- 
sented evidence to the Commission of its 
ability and willingness to provide a site and 
finances for a post-war “World's Fair of 
Victory, Peace, and Progress”; and 

“Whereas a Hollywood group likewise is 
planning participation in the centennial 
celebration; and 

“Whereas many other communities in the 
county have plans under way for participa- 
tion, or will have; and 

“Whereas there is a recognized need for 
an unbiased central authority to correlate, 
sponsor, help plan, exploit, and participate 
in the various centennial connected plans: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That, in order to carry on and 
accomplish the above-described objectives, 
we do hereby reconstitute the World’s Fair 
Commission to be the Los Angeles County 
California Centennial Authority with all 
those powers and duties conferred upon it 
which will enable it to perform its above- 
described functions, chiefly, that of sponsor- 
ing, helping to plan and promote, as well as 
to participate in a Los Angeles County Cen- 
tennial Fair Celebration (Los Angeles County 
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World's Fair of Victory, Peace, and Progress); 
and be it further 
“Resolved, That ail powers and cuties rest- 


‘ing in the World’s Fair Commission (under 


our July 27, 1943, resolution) be transferred 
to this authority; and that organization of 
the authority follow the pattern outlined 
in the World's Fair Commission's March 21, 
1945, report to the board of supervisors; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the board of supervisors 
hereby commends the Worlds Fair Com- 
mission members for their unselfish and un- 
tiring effort in behalf of the welfare of this 
community.” 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I simply 
wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the meeting of the House on 
Saturday, to which the distinguished 
majority leader has already referred. 

As you will recall, it results from a 
resolution passed by the House several 
weeks ago, setting aside that date, April 
14, which was long ago designated as 
Pan-American Day, for the celebration 
by this body of the occasion. 

I realize fully that a meeting of the 
House on Saturday is quite unusual. I 
am also well aware of the fact that since 
the House has transacted no business for 
the past few weeks, many Members are at 
home and will then still be at home. 
Therefore I know that the number of 
Members of the House who will be here 
on Saturday will be small. Consequently 
I request that ail of those who are in 
town, and can conveniently do so; attend 
that meeting of the House, and again I 
extend the invitation to all of you who 
wish to do so, to indulge in remarks ger- 
mane to that occasion, either by making 
them or extending them in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BECKWORTH asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a reso- 
lution sent to him. r 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
and to revise and extend my remarks and 
include an article quoting Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle on the evils of international 
eartels, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with legislation I have introduced 
relating to international cartels—H. R. 
2612—I desire to call to the attention 
of House Members a statement made by 
Attorney General Biddle, as reported by 
the Associated Press from Philadelphia, 
under date of Aprii 7. 

I am asking permission to have this 
statement printed in today’s Record, and 
I hope it will be the pleasure of the sev- 
eral Memf ers to read this grave warning 
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of the evils sure to result if this insidious 
cartel system is not destroyed. 

The SPEAKER. -Without objection, 
the gentleman may make the extension 
indicated. 

There was no objection. 

[From the Washington Evening Star] 
CARTEL PLANS WILL FADE IF UNITED STATES 
STANDS FIRM, ATTORNEY GENERAL SAYS 

PHILADELPHIA, April 7, 1945.—Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle predicted teday that world cartels 
will disappear if United States retains a firm 
stand agsinst the private trade agreement. 

Mr. Biddle asserted in an address at a 
luncheon mesting of Philadelphia's Foreign 
Policy Association that “today there is a well- 
recognized movement to get this country to 
adopt the cartel system,” which, he said, 
would curtail necessary post-war industrial 
expansion, 

Minimizing suggestions that cartels may 
become entrenched in other nations and 
piece restrictions against trade with this 
country unless business firms here join up, 
the Attorney General said the United States 
was too vast a producer and consumer for 
that to happen, 

“The problem, for a while at least, will not 
be that Europe will be excluding our goods, 
but whather we will be ready to accept hers.” 
Mr. Biddle said, “The talk of Europe exclud- 
ing Amevican trade, unless we agree to cartel 
restrictions, just doesn’t make sense.” For 
some years to come, he declared, Buro- 
pean nations will be clamoring for our goods, 

“I sometimes doubt if the cartel advocates 
are doing Europe justice," he said. “Why 
should a continent which was held in the 
grip of a giant monopolistic system be as- 
sumed to ke an advocate of that system in 
the years to come? 

“Of course, some of the monopolists have 
not changed their minds. But we have not 
yet heard from the people, from the ordinary 
businessmen, from the men of vision, who 
will reconstruct Europe with hope in new 
opportunities.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TALLE. Myr. Speaker, I desire to 
submit two requests to extend my re- 
marks: In the first extension, to include 
an editorial from the National Grange 
Monthly; and in the second, to include a 
resolution adopted in the General As- 
sembly of Iowa pertaining to the centen- 
nial celebration of the statehood of Towa, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

CREATION OF DEPARTMENT OF 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 

Mis. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to in- 
clude as part of my remarks a bill I am 
introducing to create a Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs, its administrator to be 
a member of the President’s Cabinet. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachussets. Mr. 
Speaker, I have come to the conclusion 
that in order to secure adequate care and 
services for the veterans there must be 
created a Department of Veterans’ Affairs 
with a Secretary with Cabinet rank. In 
the G. I. bill of rights we provided that 
the Veterans’ Administration should have 
priorities second only to the Army and 
the Navy. These priorities have not been 
secured and'the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs states that he has not been 
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able to secure doctors, nurses, and other 
personnel as well as equipment necessary 
to give adequate care and assistance to 
the veterans. There should be a Cabinet 
member sitting at the Cabinet meetings 
to fight for the rights of the veterans. 
They surely deserve the best we can give 
them. 

I am introducing a bill which would 
establish a Départment of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, and I ask for its early consideration. 

SHIRLEY TEMPLE 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speeker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from - 


California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, we 
may rest assured that democracy is vig- 
orously alive, not decadent or dying, as 
charged by our Nazi opponents, when 
we read the announcement recently 
made by Shirley Temple, this sweetheart 
of the world, that she is engaged to marry 
an ordinary American soldier, G. I. John 
George Agar, of Beverly Hills, Calif. 

This is democracy in action. Shirley 
Temple was made great by democracy 
plus her brilliant talent. Next to Roose- 
velt, Churchill, and Stalin, Shirley Tem- 
ple is one of the best known individuals 
in the world, and, unlike the Big Three, 
she is the most beloved and has no oppo- 
sition or enemies. ? 

All Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives rejoice in her democratic deci- 
sion to marry an ordinary G. I. Joe when 
it was hers to choose from the world’s 
great. All Members of the House wish 
her long and blessed happiness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. HowELL] be permitted to ex- 
tend his own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a speech delivered by 
Admiral King before the Academy of 
Political Science of New York City on 
April 4. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman ‘from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and include therein part of a letter from 
a constituent of mine, a very prominent 
cattle feeder, on the subject of meat 
prices. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

ITALY AND THE SAN FRANCISCO 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection.- 


Mr. 
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Mr. BUCK, Mr. Speaker, Italian regu- 
lars and Italian guerrillas have been 
fighting and bleeding and dying for the 
Allied cause for more than 18 months. 
Italy grasped its earliest opportunity to 
repudiate fascism and dictatorship. 
Italy today is a democratic country. 
Italy is on our side in the war. Italy is 
entitled to a place at the San Francisco 
Conference. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPRINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include an article on the 
sulfect of the United Nations Confer- 
ence on International Organizations. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. STEVENSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a copy of a letter 
from a constituent. 

Mr. GRANGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. HARE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from the 
Greenville News of April 8. 

Mr. HAVENNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from the 
San Francisco News. 

Mr. ROONEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a statement by Oscar 
Johnson. 

Mr. DE LACY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include copies of three letters 
to the President of the United States. 


VETERANS PARTICIPATE AT THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include newspaper arti- 
cles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the month of June, 1944, at a meeting of 
the Costello Post, the American Legion, 
in Washington, D. C., this ex-service- 
men’s organization went on record to 
support the proposal to send a G. I. dele- 
gate to the forthcoming peace confer- 
ence, and this was the original proposal 
of this character insofar as it is now 
known. Following this action by this 
post many letters were sent to both politi- 
cal and veteran leaders throughout the 
country urging the adoption of this pro- 
posal. 

In the month of September, 1944, the 
national convention of the American 
Legion, held in Chicago, Ill., took up this 
same proposal, and this idea spread very | 
rapidly throughout the country, and to 
the far corners of the world. The vet- 
erans of this war, and the people gener- 
ally, want a real G. I. representative te sit 
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at the peace table. They are entitled toa 
voice in the discussions of our peace for 


the future; they have waged the war,- 


they have made the greatest sacrifices, 
and their voice should be heard in the 
peace conference. They want a repre- 
sentative present at the conference, and 
I hope their pleas will be heard, and 
heeded. They are entitled to have their 
G. I. present in the conference when 
peace is discussed. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include several newspaper articles upon 
this same subject, which follow: 


[From the Washington Daily News of April 
2, 1945) : 


G. I. REPRESENTATIVE 
(By Daniel M. Kidney) 


Commander Harold Stassen will be the G. I. 
Joe representative at the San Francisco Con- 
ference, according to a letter written by 
Joseph C. Grew, as Acting Secretary of State. 

The letter was made public today by Vice 
Commander Joseph Leib, of the Costello 
American Legion Post here. 

Mr. Leib had written Secretary of State 
Stettinius suggesting that some combat sol- 
dier be given a seat on the American delega- 
tion to the United Nations peace meeting 
April 25, 

Under Secretary of State Grew replied, 
March 30: 

“As you may be aware, Commander Harold 
Stassen has been appointed a member of the 
United States delegation. It is felt that he 
will fully represent the point of view of 
men who have been serving overseas.” 

Three times elected Republican Governor 
of Minnesota and prominently mentioned as 
a G. O. P. Presidential possibility, Comman- 
der Stassen has been flag oficer to Admiral 
Halsey in the Pacific, 

He resigned as governor to take the Navy 

, commission. 

The Army Times, published here, urged 
editorially this week that cartoonist Sgt. Bill 
Mauldin be sent to the Conference to repre- 
sent the Foxhole Fraternity. 

The Washington Daily News suggested Sgt. 
Joe McCarthy, editor of Yank, the G. I.'s 
magazine, referring to his long experience in 
dealing with the G. I, point of view, and act- 
ing as his spokesman. 

Both are long-time, front-line fighters 
against the Nazis. 

The Army Times pointed out that the plea 
for a combat soldier to sit at the peace table 
had been approved in polls by 8:of 10 civil- 
ians. It-was presented to his post last June 
by Mr. Leib and adopted by the national con- 
a of the American Legion in September 
of 1944, 


[The Washington Post of April 3, 1945] 
ONLY SERVICE VOICE AT PARLEY TO BE STASSEN’S 


Apparently implying that no other service- 
man or veteran will be added to the American 
delegation to the United Nations Security 
Conference at San Francisco, Undersecretary 
of State Joseph C. Grew has declared that 
Commander Harold Stassen “will fully repre- 
sent the point of view of men who have been 
serving overseas.” 

Grew’s announcement came in a letter to 
Joseph Leib, vice commander of the Costello 
American Legion Post here, who had written 
Secretary of State Stettinius urging that a 
combat soldier be given a place at the peace 
table. Leib presented the proposal to his post 
last June and the national convention of the 
Legion adopted it in September. His letter 
_ trom the Undersecretary, dated March 30, 

apparently gave Commander Stassen official 
designation as the conference spokesman for 
the men in uniform. 

Commander Stassen, who resigned as Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota to take a Navy commis- 
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sion, has been flag officer to Admiral William 
F. Halsey and recently returned to the Pacific 
for a few weeks additional duty before at- 
tending the San Francisco parley, which is 
scheduled to open April 25. 


[From the Army Times of October 28, 1944] 
FOX-HOLE PEACE PLANS 


Fox-hole occupants have their own peace 
plans. Based on first-hand experience they 
reflect the attitudes of those who have met 
the enemy and fought alongside the Allies. 

Although every fox-hole peace plan has 
its own ideas for reaching the goal, every goal 
is the same—No World War No. 3. 

Although few of these fox-hole occupants 
are trained in the diplomatic niceties that 
have become a mark of the Foreign Service, 
the fox-hole diplomats have become Amer- 
ica’s best salesmen. In every land where they 
have lived and trained they have left a mark 
and, in turn, have absorbed the wisdom of 
those nations from the man in the street. 

Although the armchair strategists and 
diplomats might scoff, it is not ill-advised to 
recommend that Joe have his representa- 
tives at the peace table. A muddy, war-weary 
veteran isn't very likely to lose sight of his 
goal in the hocus-pocus of diplomatic jock- 
eying. 


[From the Army Times of March 31, 1945] 
A JOE AT THE PEACE TABLE 
Some months ago we proposed that a com- 
bat veteran be seated at the peace table. 
Since then the idea has swept the Nation on 
a wave of popularity with polls indicating 


that 8 out of 10 civilians favor the proposal. - 


When we suggested a peace-conference 
representative we had in mind a man from 
the ranks, a true representative of fox-hole 
fraternity. We believe that although stars 
and bars might well represent the combat 
forces, it is G. I. Joe who has the greatest ap- 
preciation for the ideals for which he fights. 
He has met and defeated the enemy, fought 
beside our allies and has been ambassador of 
good will in liberated nations. He knows the 
cost of victory. 

Just that sort of a Joe is Sgt. Bill Mauldin. 
Although he has parlayed an observant eye 
and a talented pen into big money he is still 
the buddy of every tired, unshaven fighting 
man in our armed forees. He is their friend 
and champion—because he, too, is a member 
of fox-hole fraternity. 

We believe Bill first should be invited to 
the San Francisco Conference. With his in- 
timate knowledge of the mud, pain, death, 
and realities of war he would contribute 
stability and reality to the conference as the 
representatives jockey for power and prestige. 
Sergeant Mauldin would keep his eye on the 
ball. 

We have no doubts as to the young car- 
toonist’s ability to stay in there and pitch 
for his convictions. When he locked horns 
with General Patton recently, Bill got at least 
a draw—which makes him big league in our 
books. And if the representatives decide to 
doll up with their many medals, Bill has one 
to wear—one which all fighting men are 
proud to wear, the Purple Heart. 

Yes, Sergeant Mauldin has many qualifi- 
cations for the job. He is young and mar- 
ried. He has hopes and ambitions for his 
son, whom he has not yet seen. He has been 
in service long enough to rate a service stripe 
and a number of overseas stripes. He is am- 
bitious and talented. He is representative 
of the American young men and women 
wearing khaki and biue. We think he would 
be in there working for a better nation and a 
better world. We think he would do a good 
job. 

And besides, if he ever faltered or weakened 
Joe and Willie would be right there to re- 
mind him that he was speaking for the 
ration-eating doughboys, 
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[From the Washington Daily News of March 
30, 1945] 
A G. I. DELEGATE? 

There has been a lot of talk about having 
a G. I. Joe present at the San Francisco Con- 
ference, The idea is peculiarly American; it 
suits our romantic ideas about democracy 
and so on. 

Well, is there anything to it? 

Sometimes we make such gestures—and 
they remain gestures. Some inarticulate 
hero, heavy with medals, is dragged into some 
situation as a sort of symbol, and the myth 
of democracy may be preserved, but its sub- 
stance may be absent. He is feted, he meets 
all the topside people; he even sits in at 
meetings; and then he is wafted back to 
obscurity and the play goes on as before. 
If there is to be a G. I. delegate, let's have 
him functional—not decorative. 

One function a G. I. could perform—hbe- 
sides being the G..I.’s voice—would be to tell 
the soldiers in their own terms what went 
on, TO do so would not only take a G. I. 
but a qualified observer of tact and stability. 
Nobody has suggested anyone specifically, 
yet. So here's an idea: If there is to be a 
G. I. delegate, why not someone like Sgt. 
Joe McCarthy, editor of Yank, the G. I.’s 
magazine? Neither officer nor civilian has 
anything to do with Yank, published by 
soldiers in 16 editions at 12 points all over 
the world, with a circulation of 2,000,000. 
Sergeant McCarthy chauffeured an Army mule 
in a pack artillery outfit for a year. As Yank 
editor, he has been in the African, Caribbean, 
Mediterranean theaters, in England, Italy, on 
the western front, and so on. We don’t 
know him personally, but perusal of his paper 
indicates he knows his G. I's. Yank has 
been publishing a world-wide page called 
The Soldier Speaks, in which G. I's dis- 
cuss such post-war questions as compulsory 
military training, women in industry, what 
shall we do with our enemies, and so on. 
That, and Yank's mail page, where the G. I. 
has his say, have given the American soldier 
more freedom of expression than any other 
soldier in any other army of the world, past 
or present, 

So very probably a G, I. like Sergeant Mc- 
Carthy could not only interpret for the Amer- 
ican soldier what went on at the conference, 
but, what is more important, could interpret 
for the conferees the hopes and dreams of the 
men «all over the world who are shedding 
their blood to make the San Francisco Con- 
ference possible. 


THE O. P. A. IN ACTION 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 2, more than 2 months ago, I 
wrote the O. P. A. here in Washington 
asking that Office to consider an increase 
in the sugar allotment in Sauk County, 
Wis., in my district, citing facts to 
indicate an increase of population in that 
county of 30 percent to 100 percent due 
to the influx of workers at the Badger 
Ordnance Works near Baraboo, Wis. 
The O. P. A. replied aftér 2 weeks, ad- 
mitting that there had been a 15-percent 
increase in population in Sauk County 
for the period January 1943 to August 
1943, and a 10-percent increase for the 
period September 1943 to March 1944. 
But I was informed by the O. P. A. that 
because the tabulation of the issuance of 
war ration book 4 disclosed an increase 
of 3.2 percent in the number of ration 
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books issued, there would not be any pos- 
sibility of giving the relief requested by 
the people of Sauk County. 

At the time of the issuance of ration 
book No. 4 the Badger Ordnance Works 
had the smallest number ef employees 
at any time since it started operations, 
due to a temporary shut-down of powder 
lines. I informed the O. P. A. of this 
fact, which they should have known, and 
submitted figures verified by the Depart- 
ment of Labor statistics that the number 
of milk customers in that community had 
increased 99 percent and milk consump- 
tion had nearly trebled; that all buildings 
and dwellings in Baraboo, Prairie du Sac, 
and Sauk City were filled to overflowing 
and the Government had authorized the 
construction of 650 new dwelling units at 
the Badger Ordnance Works site to take 
care of the increased population; and 
also that the sewage disposal in those 
cities had increased 36 percent in the city 
of Baraboo and 102 percent in Prairie du 
Sac and Sauk City. 

After waiting almost 6 weeks for a re” 
ply from the O. P. A. I received a letter 
from them on April 10 containing this 
lucid and enlightening observation: 

You submit as evidence in contrast to our 
method tabulating issuance of war ration 
book No. 4, statistics showing the increased 
consumption of milk, water, gas, electricity, 
and increased use of banking, postal, and 
telephone service. While this data is of 
interest, nevertheless the figures probably 
reflect an increase in business due to the 
higher earning capacity of the community 
rather than a substantial increase in popu- 
lation. 


I have written to Chester Bowles, head 
of the O. P. A., telling him I could not 
follow the line of reasoning of his office 
when they conclude that an increase of 
the sewage disposal of 36 percent in one 
city and 102 percent in two other cities 
in Sauk County reflected an increase 
in business due to the higher earning 
capacity of the community rather 
than a substantial increase in popula- 
tion. Is it any wonder that the people 
all over the country are becoming more 
and more disgusted with the obstinacy 
of the O. P. A.? 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 20 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next, 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 30 minutes on the subject 
of the Bretton Woods agreement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

There was no objection. 


NEED FOR AN ALUMINUM ADMINISTRATOR 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? ' 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate Small Business Committee in the 
past 2 days has gone thoroughly into the 
matter of aluminum production and 
procurement, including the recent 250,- 
000,000 pound contract with the Alumi- 
nium Co. of Canada, whose stock is 
controlled by the same group which con- 
trols Alcoa in this country. 

I was privileged to participate in the 
Senate committee proceedings, and to 
my utter amazement I found that no- 
body in the entire Government has any 
centralized control over aluminum pro- 
duction, procurement, and eventual dis- 
posal to private industry of our $700,- 
000,000 investment in aluminum, 

The W. P. B., the R. F. C., the Metals 
Reserve Corporation, the Defense Plant 
Corporation, and the Surplus Property 
Board form a five-ring aluminum circus, 
and there isn’t even a ringmaster. This 
is what makes possible an amazing para- 
dox, that Alcoa’s sister Canadian com- 
pany, grown through Government aid to 
the largest aluminum producer in the 
world, cannot only destroy independent 
American - aluminum producers and by 
sheer weight of production almost com- 
pel the closing and junking of our 
cheaply operating Government-owned, 
facilities, but could run Alcoa itself out 
of the aluminum business. 

What makes this statement not utterly 
fantastic is the simple fact that the same 
people who own the Aluminum Co, 
of America own the Aluminium Co. 
of Canada. Their $300,000,000 plant in 
Canada has less than $15,000,000 of their 
own money invested. Through post-war 
cartel arrangements, which the Cana- 
dian company has already illegally en- 
gaged in according to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, that company 
may easily hope to dominate the world 
market and through the necessity of 
having to earn for so vast a plant a re- 
turn on only the small amount of their 
own capital actually invested, they are in 
a profit position superior to any actual or 
potential American company including 
Alcoa, their American operation. 

The War Production Board has worked 
miracles in the procurement of war ma- 
terials of all kinds. What we need now, 
in order to prevent the same chaos which 
retarded our war effort during conver- 
Sion days of 1940 and 1941 from destroy- 
ing our post-war capacity to dispose of 
Government-owned aluminum facilities, 
is a single aluminum administrator, with 
the powers and duties. proposed in the 
resolution I am introducing today. 

Had we been possessed of a light 
metals administrator, to coordinate our 
entire aluminum program, we would not 
now be faced with the possibility of clos- 
ing some of the most profitable Govern- 
ment-owned aluminum plants, endan- 
gering their post-war disposal to private 
investors, while we purchase aluminum 
at higher cost from Canada. 

Here is the kind of an aluminum circus 
we are running: 

In one ring of our aluminum circus, 
W. P. B. juggles procurement of light 
metals, and shouts across to the per- 
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forming Metals Reserve actors to get so 
much metal from such-and-such a place, 

Meanwhile, Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion is dancing on the tightwire of keep- 
ing $271,000,000 worth of American- 
owned aluminum facilities operating. 
But W. P. B. may well be shooting the 
props out from under that tightwire 
with its order to Metals Reserve. 

R. F. C. swings from the trapeze of 
Government loans to American alumi- 
num producers, and hopes that some of 
the other actors have not removed the 
net below by orders to cut back alumi- 
num production and make R, F., C.’s in- 
vestment so much confetti. 

Surplus Property Board stands in the 
entrance, hoping that before its time for 
its act in selling the properties, the en- 
tire tent does not come roaring down 
around its ears, 

Here we have the greatest show on 
earth from the standpoint of our post- 
war future and we are running it not 
much better than the kids who put on 
their one-pin admission shows in garages 
and woodsheds. k 

It is not too late to correct this situa- 
tion. Passage of the resolution which I 
am offering today will bring a solution 
to the problem, will assure our post-war 
future, and will save this Government 
millions of its already invested capital. 
This we can do. We would be derelict 
as legislators if we did anything less. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LESINSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution of the 
Polish-American Congress adopted 
March 9, 1945. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a short poem. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include a letter from 
the president of the University of Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. LUDLOW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article by Mr. 
E. L. Kohler. 

Mr. TOLAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include a letter. 

Mr. BROOKS asked and was given. 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from the 
San Antonio Express entitled “Keep Po- 
litical Hands Off the Army Engineers.” 

Mr. DICKSTEIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a_serviceman’s 
prayer. 


AUTOMOBILE AND BOAT USE TAX 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks and include a House 
resolution passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Florida. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the first bills I introduced when 
I came to this Congress was the bill to 
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repeal the nuisance automobile and 
boat use tax. The House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Florida has taken 
cognizance of that bill and has passed 
@ memorial, known as House Resolution 
7, calling upon this Congress to repeal 
that nuisance tax. I think it is time that 
Congress thinks more about repealing 
some taxes rather than trying to tax 
everything we can find. 

- Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I inelude the 
following which was passed by the House 
of Representatives of the State of Florida 
on the 10th day of April 1945, and known 
as House Resolution 7: 

“House Resolution 7 


‘Whereas there was enacted by Congress, 
section 557 of the Revenue Act of 1941, which 
became section 3540 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, a law which placed a tax of $5 an- 
nually on all automobiles; and 

“Whereas it appears that such a tax is an 
unsuitable method of raising Federal revenue, 
because it does not take into account the 
value of the vehicle, it duplicates automo- 
bile license taxes imposed by the States, and 
because it ds difficult to collect under the 
system now used; and 

“Whereas a distinguished former member 
of this house, Hon. Dwicut L, Roczrs, Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the Sixth Congres- 
sional District of the State of Florida, has 
introduced inthe Congress H. R. 1926, which 
would repeal this unfair and discriminatory 
tax: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Florida, That the Represent- 
atives in Congress from Florida be urged to 
support said H. R. 1926 or some other pend- 
ing legislation which would repeal the auto- 
mobile-use tax now in force and being col- 
lected by the Federal Government; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
mailed by the clerk of this touse to each 
Representative in Congress from the State 
of Florida.” 

The foregoing resolution was duly intro- 
duced by Messrs. Ray and Fuqua, of Manatee, 
and Burwell and Stirling, of Broward, on the 
10th day of April 1945, and duly passed by 
the house of representatives on the 10th day 
of April 1945. 

The proceedings thereof appear upon the 
pages of the journal of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Florida State Legislature of 
the 10th day of April 1945. 

Evans Crary, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Lamar BLEDSOE, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, following 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 35 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


TREATMENT OF PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr, DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
‘unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include some excerpts and 
articles dealing with prisoners of war. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, you 
may recall that some time ago I had oc- 
casion to call the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to the surprisingly ex- 
cellent manner in which we were treating 
the German prisoners of war in the war 
prisoners’ camps in this country. 

I pointed out that we were going out of 
our way in coddling these men who have 
killed so many of our American boys, and 
included, as an example, a menu at one 
particular camp which is typical of the 
food they receive. 

Some of our colleagues object to any 
criticism of treatment of war prisoners 
because, as they point out, we are obliged 
to honor the Geneva Convention pre- 
scribing the treatment of war prisoners, 
and, above all, they feel it is necessary for 
us to act in such manner as to prevent 
retaliation by the Nazis against Ameri- 
can prisoners of war held in German 
camps. 

I have always had serious doubts as to 
the Nazis’ living up to the provisions of 
the Geneva Convention, no matter what 
we may do, and to the kindness shown by 
the Germans to our boys because the Nazi 
ideology and Nazi manner of warfare do 
not include decent treatment of anyone. 


In the last few days the American 


Army has liberated a number of prison 
camps where the Germans had been mis- 
treating their prisoners of war, and, al- 
though we feared the worst from Ger- 
many’s gangster Government, the de- 
tails that have come to light surely have 
surpassed all our fears. 

The New York Times of April 5 con- 
tained an article which I would now like 
to read to the House: 

[From the New York Times of April 5, 1945] 
WHOLE WORLD APART 


It is not solely, nor even chiefly, in the 
geographica! sense that certain dispatches 
in this newspaper yesterday were as far apart 
as the poles, They illustrate two ideologies 
so sharply contrasted that there is not room 
for both of them in the same world. One 
could only swallow the lump in his throat 
when the read Meyer Berger’s account of am- 
putation cases from Iwo landed at Johnston 
Island by huge Navy C-—54’s and borne to 
hospital wards at the neap-tide hour of 3 
a. m., and of these same sorely wounded fight- 
ing men relaxed and refreshed by frank tears 
after U. S. O. girls, roused from their sleep, 
sang softly, with wet eyes, the song of their 
choice, You’d Be So Nice to Come Home To. 
This is a saga of heroism not afraid of 
emotion; the kind of heroism that knows 
fear and compassion and the love of simple, 
kindly, human things; the heroism that has 
carried the fighters of a supposedly soft de- 
mocracy to their triumphs. 

On the reverse side of the shield are the 
dispatches of Richard Johnston and John 
MacCormac from Germany about Stalag 9-B, 
Wegscheide, where for 4 months 6,500 Allied 
soldiers have heen starving to death in the 
foulest degradation, and the prison camp at 
Eselheide, where 9,500 Russian prisoners were 
found so near starvation that they fought 
savagely for a loaf of -bread and a scoop of 
raw fiour from the ground. These stark and 
grim accounts pile another stone on the edi- 
fice of evidénce which the whole war has built 
as to the true nature of the German enemy. 
After Poland, Rotterdam, Lidice, Warsaw, and 
the whole bleak litany of horror which has 
been written, we and our allies should need 
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no further proof of the character of the gang- 
sters whom we fight. But if living skeletons 
of Wegscheide and Eselheide serve to stiffen 
our resolve for unconditional victory and un- 
mitigated punishment for the war criminals, 
they will have rendered a final pitiful service 
to their country. 

The story itself upon which the edito- 
rial is based appears in two dispatches 
from the front by correspondents of the 
New York Times. They are as follows: 
[From the New York Times of April 4, 1945] 

AMERICANS SAVED IN Prison OF DEATH 
(By Richard J. H. Johnston) 

Bap ORB, GERMANY, April 3.—Atop a wooded 
hill 3 miles southeast of this pleasant village 
stands Stalag 9-B Wegscheide, a Nazi war 
prisoner camp. For the last 4 months 6,500 
Allied soldiers, including 3,200 Americans, 
have been slowly starving to death there amid 
scenes of foulest degradation, which are vir- 
tually impossible to describe. 

A few days ago I wrote an account of the 
capture of a prisoner hospital on this front 
in which conditions were described as appal- 
ling. The word does not define the living- 


death scene I witnessed today. 


Into a barbed-wire enclosure 400 feet 
square these 6,500 men were driven like cat- 
tie by German troops to spend 4 months 
awaiting slow death or liberation. For all 
but some 100 liberation came at 6:30 a. m. 
yesterday, when a One Hundred and Sixth 
United States Cavalry group captured this 
town and the camp. Among those who died 
before rescue from this hell were 36 Ameri- 
cans. 

MEN’S STORIES DEFY BELIEF 


I spent 4 hours today talking with the liv- 
ing skeletons who survived. They were di- 
vided into naticnality groups—Americans, 
British, French, Serbs, and Russians. There 
were, in addition to the Americans, 2,200 
British, including scores of “red devil” para- 
troop survivors of Arnheim and hundreds 
who had been in German prison camps since 
Dunkerque; 450 French, 450 Russians, and 
200 Serbs, 

Dirty for want.of soap and towels, these 
caricatures of men had stories to tell that 
defied belief. Most of the Americans had 
been taken in the Ardennes offensive in Jan- 
uary on the Belgian and Luxemburg fronts. 

British veterans of Dunkerque, Tobruk, 
Grecce, Créte, and the western front reached 
this’ place from two camps in Silesia, at 
Lamsdorf and Sagan, from which they were 
marched 500 miles in 8 weeks after the Rus- 
sian advance on the German defenses on 
the eastern front. That march, a prelude 
to their treatment here, itself was a fierce 
indictment of the Nazis. 

Four or five weeks ago the British arrived 
here, joining the Americans and others. The 
United States prisoners had been serving 
with the One Hundred and Sixth, Twenty- 
eighth, and One Hundred and First Air- 
borne Divisions in the Ardennes when taken. 
It took most of them 2 to 4 weeks to reach 
this place. They were hauled in boxcars 
attached to slow trains, and spent days on 
sidings without heat or food. 

Unmarked and undistinguishable from 
cars carrying German war materials, they 
were subjected to Allied bombing and straf- 
ing. The Nazi guards threatened to shoot 
any man who tried to leave the cars. En 
route these men were forced to labor repair- 
ing. railroad bomb damage under slave con- 
ditions in numbing cold. 

BITTER MEMORIES STAND OUT 

Many died of wounds, illnesses, or exhaus- 
tion. Some were shot to death by the guards 
when they were unable to perform heavy 
labor. But all that was dimmed in the mem- 
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orles of the men I taiked with. Bitter in 
their memories, though, are recollections of 
a 32-mile march through snow from the 
Ardennes without food or water; of being 
crowded 60 men in a boxcar without heat; 
of having to use helmets in lieu of toilet 
facilities; of singing carols amid the stench 
and crush in the cars on Christmas Eve; of 
trying to lie down in the filth on the car 
floors to sleep, and of trying to divide 1 
loaf of bread among 10 men on Christmas 
morning. 

From all this these young, once robust 
Americans came here. They were billeted in 
18 flimsy, rotting wooden buildings, one of 
which housed 160 men. This was possible 
because the building, 60 by 40 feet, was ut- 
terly bare of furniture. There were no beds, 
no chairs, not even blankets. 

The stench of this building was overpow- 
ering and these once healthy and vigorous 
youths kept apologizing to me for their ap- 
pearance and for the danger of my catching 
lice from them, On legs devoid of muscle 
or tissue—mere skin-encased bones—they 
stood tottering around me, each trying to tell 
his bit of this story. 

They whipped off their dirty shirts to show 
me their skinny, blotched bodies. “I lost 
60 pounds, I guess,” said one veteran of the 


December offensive. Another tried to give. 


me an idea of how husky he once was by 
displaying a faded picture of himself and 
mother. It was hard to believe it was the 
same man. 

A LOSING FIGHT FOR LIFE 

One of two United States doctors, officer 
prisoners, who were permitted to stay with 
the men, said the daily diet was less than 
1,400 calories in this prison. Soup without 
substance, ersatz bread, indigestible cheese, 
and a vile coffee substitute were handed out 
in microscopic portions to these men, who 
fought to maintain life. Their rescue was 
fortunate because they were losing the fight. 

The sanitation facilities for this kuilding 
housing 160 consisted of one water tap, 
from which a feeble dribble splashed in a 
crusted, tiny bowl. The toilet was a hole in 
the floor. These had to serve the 160, who 
had no soap, no towels; only cold water. 

They slept on the bare floor, close-huddled, 
crowding every inch. Not all could lie down 
at the same time because of insufficient ficor 
space. They had to take turns standing up. 

On February 6 Allied planes strafed this 
unmarked camp. Three Americans and un- 
revealed numbers of others were killed. Be- 
tween December 26 and February 20, 80 cases 
of pneumonia were treated. Only one of 
these, all Americans, died. The sole drug the 
doctors had was a few sulfa pills, which the 
men contributed from their combat first-aid 
packs when they arrived. With this meager 
store of drugs the two American doctors 
treated a dozen different diseases. 

“A pair of clean hands, one needle-holder, 
one pair of forceps, one pair of scissors, and 
a spool of black cotton thread was our sur- 
gical equipment,” a medic, one of eight as- 
sisting doctors, told me. He took me to the 
“pharmacy.” On two 114-foot shelves rested 
the sparse assortment of things that anyone 
can buy for a couple of dollars in a drug store 
without a prescription. 

RED CROSS PACKAGES STOLEN 

The Americans received one shipment of 
Red Cross prisoner-of-war packages. 

“There were 2,199 packages,” a sergeant 
told me. “One hundred and one packages 
of the shipment were missing. They were 
stolen by the German guards. We had bor- 
rowed 705 packages from the Serbs some time 
before and paid them back out of the ship- 
ment, What was left had to be. divided 
among 3,200 men.” 
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[From the New York Times of April4, 1945] 


YANKS BARE PRISON Horror—‘“Guosts” FIGHT 
Over Foop 
(By John MacCormac) 

WITH UNITED STATES SECOND ARMORED DIVI- 
SION, IN GERMANY, April 3.—A war corre- 
spondent sees some grim sights. Not often 
among them, however, is that of men fight- 
ing one another frantically for a loaf of bread 
or scooping up raw flour from the ground 
and wolfing it down in handfuls. Men, par- 
ticularly if they are soldiers in the same 
army, must be mad with hunger to do that. 

The 9,500 Russian prisoners of war whom 
this correspondent saw today in a German 
prison camp at Eselheide, some 11 miles 
southeast of Bielefeld, were as near starva- 
tion as it seemed possible for men to be and 
survive. For weeks before some 12 to 15 
had been dying daily, and of those who con- 
tinued to hold body and soul together there 
were some who obviously were doing so only 
by an effort of will. They looked like ghosts. 

There are said to be some 20,000,000 dis- 
placed persons in Germany and, after what 
this correspondent saw today, that term 
should go down in history as one of the most 
colossal euphemisms of all time. Among 
them are many millions of Allied war prison- 
ers. The location of the camps in which 
they were confined is well known to the 
Allied bombing commands and presumably 
to supreme headquarters. The replacement 
of displaced persons is a problem to which 
the allied governments have given much 
thought and is acknowledged to be the most 
immediate task of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. 


CAMP HORRIFIES AMERICANS 


But when a tank company of the Eighty- 
second Reconnaissance Battalion liberated at 
4 p. m. yesterday what was known to the 
Germans as Prisoner of War Camp 326, it 
came as a total surprise. When the condi- 
tions of the camp were investigated, surprise 
changed to horror and, when its needs were 
ascertained, to perplexity. The Eighty-second 
was operating as a mopping-up force for the 
American Second Armored Division, which 
had broken through the enemy lines three 
days earlier and was racing eastward. The 
job of the Eighty-second was to fight Ger- 
mans, not to feed Russians. 

But when the Russians in camp 326 saw 
American tanks approaching they had only 
one thought—that deliverance was at hand— 
and deliverance for them, after some three 
years of semistarvation, had come to mean 
only one thing, food. Still above them in 
12 towers that watched and warded the camp 
were 200 German guards with machine guns, 
but the prisoners cared no more for them. 

What they cared for, after subsisting for 
months on 9 ounces of bread a day, plus soup 
faintly reminiscent of vegetables, was food, 
food in the camp warehouses. So they 
stormed the warehouses. Their own camp 
committee tried to restrain them with rifles, 
which the German guards had given to them 
on this last day of durance. But it was use- 
less. By mere body pressure they broke in 
the walls of two warehouses. 

Said First Lt. Donald P. Chase, of Lexing- 
ton, Mass., liaison officer with the Eighty- 
second: 

“I never saw such a sight. One man would 
grab a loaf of bread and try to wolf it down. 
Others would fight him for it until finally 
there would be nothing but crumbs on the 
ground, The German guards in their towers 
were afraid to come down. They wouldn't 
budge even when we fired machine guns over 
their heads. Our men had to go up and haul 
them down. 

“I don’t blame them, When you see a man 
eating raw cabbages whole, as if they were 
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watermelons—a man who looks like death 
warmed over—I guess you don’t feel very 
comfortable if you're the guy responsible for 
his condition.” 

MEN SCAVENGE FOR FOOD 

Finally Capt. George Karl, of Ellenville, 
N. Y., commander of the tank company, 
posted his tanks around the camp, armed five 
Russians who seemed more responsible than 
the rest and allowed the German camp com- 
mandant to surrender his guards and the 
camp, which he did in a formal letter written 
in bad English. 

When this correspondent arrived at the 

camp 3 hours later he saw its occupants still 
searching the ground for flour, bread crumbs, 
and raw macaroni, which had been spilled 
there as a result of the rush on the ware- 
houses. What they found they ate just as it 
was. 
There were Ukrainians among them, and 
Cossacks, slant-eyed Tartars, men from the 
Urals and the steppes. But they had two 
things in common—their uniform and their 
hunger. One kissed the hand of a corre- 
spondent who gave him a cigarette. Another, 
to whom I gave a K ration, trembled and be- 
came speechless. But these men, emaciated 
as they were, were the strong ones. They 
had enough energy left to fight one another 
for food. 

They seemed hale and hearty compared 
with some of those in the prison hospital 
with its 3,000 inhabitants. A Russian Medi- 
cal Corps colonel who showed me around 
could speak German. He showed me one 
hut containing men who had nothing more 
or less wrong with them than sheer starva- 
tion. He lifted the shirt of one poor fellow 
to show how his spine almost cleaved to his 
breastbone. Hunger had wrought so might- 
ily on this soldier that against a strong light 
his body would have been semitransparent. 

He was a mere shadow of a man who had 
to hold on to his cot for support. He wept 
when he told how he had been marched with 
two other haggard survivors of the same ordeal 
for a month and a half from the eastern front 
to the camp. During all that time, he swore, 
his guards gave him no food. He had lived 
only because of the charity of peasants, Rus- 
sian, Polish, and German, in the lands 
through which he had passed. He had been 
unable to regain weight on the starvation fare 
in this camp. 


HOSPITALS WITHOUT SUPPLIES 


The Russian doctor—a calm, forthright 
man who seemed to have the situation as 
well in hand as could any man—took me into 
another hut that contained 400 survivors of 
abdominal operations. They needed a special 
diet, but there had been none for them. He 
had almost no medicine, antiseptics, or band- 
ages. Only two of the dozen huts for lying 
cases had sheets or blankets. None had had 
heat until 3 days ago, when the prisoners, 
growing bold as word of the war's progress 
reached them, seized stoves from the camp 
commissary and installed them themselves. 
But as the prisoners grew bolder their Ger- 
man guards became more neryous and in one 
hospital hut were a number of Russians who 
had been shot by the guards for approaching 
too near the barbed wire that surrounded 
the camp or calling too urgently for food. 

In his letter of surrender, which was inter- 
larded with references to the Geneva Conven- 
tion, the German camp commandant sèid- 
there were a fortnight’s provisions in stock. 
He supplemented this with some crocodile 
tears over the condition of his prisoners. I 
saw thousands of loaves of bread stacked up. 
But when we left the still intact warehouses 
the problem of distributing them without 
provoking another riot had not been worked 
out. 
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Mr. President, other newspapers have 
also given the story to the world, but I 
believe Congress should be given these 
details, since it may induce some of our 
Members to take a different view as to 
how far the German “supermen” really 
may be trusted to live up to any agree- 
ments or treaties. All the gruesome de- 
tails of the tortures of American pris- 
oners of war in Germany should be kept 
in mind when the time comes to write a 
treaty of peace with the world’s greatest 
gangsters. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of my colleague the genileman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WaASIELEWSKI] now on 
leave of absence, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that because of pressing and im- 
portant official business he be granted 
HERPEN leave to and including April 

8. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

BRETTON WOODS 


Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection.” 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the Congress will soon be called 
upon to vote on the so-called Bretton 
Woods agreement and on several amend- 
ments which will undoubtedly be pro- 
posed. Probably no more complex and 
important subject will be considered at 
the present session. 

On a recent morning, at my request, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Wotcorr] devoted an hour and a half of 
his time to a discussion of the principal 
features of the agreement and of the 
proposed amendments with some of the 
newly elected Republican Members of 
Congress. 

He did this with complete impartiality 
and everyone of us came away with a 
much clearer understanding of the issues 
involved than we had before. 

I want to pay public tribute to the 
gentleman from Michigan for his helpful 
discussion and I hope that when the 
gentleman from Michigan is allotted 


time in connection with the debate on ` 


the bill there will be a full attendance of 
Members of this House, 

Iam sure that those who do listen will 
be as much assisted in a comprehension 
of the issues involved as we were. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
Mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include therein a resolution. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a poem written 

_ by Lt. Mitchell T. Ancker. 

Mr. LEFEVRE asked and was given 

permission to extend his remarks and 
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include°an editorial from the New York 
Herald Tribune. 4 

Mr. HOEVEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. HOEVEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include an editorial. 

Mr. HOPE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
and include a letter by Dr. J. S. Davis. 

Mr. JENSEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix and include Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 17 passed by the Iowa As- 
sembly in opposition to a Missouri Valley 
Authority. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a letter. 

Mr. DOLLIVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include house concurrent resolution 
passed by the General Assembly of Iowa. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a radio 
speech that he recently made. 


PAYMENTS OF OLD-AGE SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from New ` 


York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to draw the attention of 
the House to a recent resolution passed 
by the State Legislature of New York 
memorializing the Congress to pass leg- 
islation to give an appropriate credit for 
the purposes of old-age and survivorship 
insurance to those who are fighting in 
the armed forces of the United States, 
for their service in such forces. 

I think it is time the House began con- 
sidering such a proposal. I am for the 
idea. Iam going to introduce legislation 
to take care of it. 

Under the Railroad Retirement Act 
and the civil-service retirement law, 
servicemen who come under these cate- 
gories are provided for in this manner. 
But that does not help the millions in 
this war who are on the outside. Ade- 
quate provision should be made for 
them, too. 

It seems to me that any man fighting 
for his country should have credit for 
time spent in service applied to insur- 
ance for his old age. It should not stop 
with just one group or two groups. The 
credit given should be universal whether 
the man be a Government employee, a 
railroad worker, or one of the millions 
working for private enterprise. 

Regardless of where they worked be- 
fore the war or what they worked at, 
they should all be treated alike and in a 
fair manner. After all, they are all sol- 
diers. I ask the sympathetic considera- 
tion of the Members of the House, so 
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that all veterans will be given a chance to 
have these benefits paid. - 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
FOOD SHORTAGES 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks and to include there- 
in a letter to the War Food Adminis- 
trator and also a release from the de- 
partment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN adgiressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 

PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
i minute. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to ask the majority leader 
what the program will be for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Monday will be 
the Consent Calendar; Tuesday the Pri- 
vate Calendar; Wednesday the naval ap- 
propriation bill. I assume that will be 
finished in 1 day. If not, that will con- 
tinue. Thereafter the Department of 
the Interior appropriation bill. That 
will continue until disposec of. That is 
the program for next week. 

Mr. MICHENER. And there will 
probably be some conference reports? 

Mr.McCORMACK. Yes. Ithank the 
gentleman for calling that to my atten- 
tion. If any conference reports come in, 
of course, they will be taken up. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


THE PORK SHORTAGE 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
Office of Price Administration and the 
War Food Administration, whose con- 
flicting rules and orders have been par- 
tially responsible for the acute hog and 
pork shortage, will heed the advice of 
the St. Louis Live Stock Exchange and 
act quickly on two suggestions this or- 
ganization makes, the pork shortage can 
be halted to some extent until production 
can catch up with consumption. 

This organization, the second largest 
in the nation, operated by men who 
know the livestock business, processing 
and marketing, suggest, first, that the 
War Food Administration immediately 
increase the floor price guaranty for 
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barrows and gilts 180 pounds up, to 
$13.75 Chicago basis, same as a year 
ago with this price structure continued 
to March 31, 1946. They claim that 
this move will stimulate hog production 
and that it will be much cheaper for the 
Government if a surplus is created to 
make good on the price than with packer 
subsidies now being paid. 

Second, that the O. P. A. immediately 
attempt to stop the diversion of hogs 
away from regular market channels by 
establishing larger ceiling differentials 
for the market. This will channel hogs 
into the Federal inspected packing house 
markets and will lessen the supply that 
is now going to the black markets. 

The livestock exchange points out 
that there were 44 percent less hogs being 
slaughtered through Federal inspected 
terminal markets during the first 2 
months of this year than reached these 
regular markets 1 year ago. They point 
out further that a check on 12 principal 
markets of the United States for the first 
2 months of this year shows a drop from 
the first 2 months of last year of 58 per- 
cent. In other words, less than half the 
hogs are going into the regular markets 
of the Nation than were just 1 year ago, 
while the black market is booming. 

It is to be hoped that the War Food 
Administration and the Office of Price 
Administration, who have the power to 
make these changes, will, at the same 
time, exercise good common sense and 
make them. 5 

The St. Louis Livestock Exchange says: 

If the situation is to be relieved, action 
must be taken immediately by the War Food 
Administration and the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 


It is high time these two organizations, 
who have this power, use it before the 
market for the farmers of this country 
is destroyed, the distribution meat serv- 
ice organizations of this country are 
driven out of business, and a real meat 
famine proceeds to the point where we 
cannot properly feed our own people and 
our military forces, to say nothing of our 
commitments by the administration to 
help feed the other nations and the lib- 
erated countries where food is becoming 
the most important matter to those peo- 
ple all over the world. 


O. P. A. FAILURES 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, frequent- 
ly in the past 2 years I and other mem- 
bers of the Republican Congressional 
Food Study Committee have stood on 
this fioor and vigorously protested the 
fallacious food policies of the New Deal. 
Its policies have been unsound and its 
administration has been arrogant and 
inefficient. In spite ef these and other 
protestations, the New Deal has defiantly 
pursued its course until today the Na- 
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tion is aroused as it probably has not 
been aroused before over a purely eco- 
nomic situation. Rather than acknowl- 
edge its inefficiency the O. P. A. defiantly 
attempts to defend itself when there is 
no defense. The messy situation that 
has been developed in the Senate inves- 
tigation in the last few days with refer- 
ence to meat had previously been par- 
tially developed by our Food Study Com- 
mittee. 

The muddling methods of the Faod 
Department of the O. P. A. have been de- 
structive in many other respects. 

The policies adopted in the handling 
of sugar are indefensible. 

Failure to meke preparation for the 
production of future crops will bring se- 
rious consequences. 

For many reasons farmers and pro- 
ducers everywhere have announced a 
curtailment of production. 

Nothing has been done to supply the 
urgent need for farm implements. On 
e contrary, a further reduction is prob- 
able. 


Lack of cooperation between the food . 


authorities of the O. P. A. and the War 
Food Administration carries destructive 
consequences. 

The only solution of this serious prob- 
lem is a compiete cleaning out of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration as it applies 
to food. This should apply both to per- 


„sonnel and to policies. 


All food activities should be placed un- 
der one head with full authority and full 
responsibility. The President should ap- 
point a good man and then leave him 
alone to operate without Presidential or 
political interference. 

The producer is the most important 
factor in the food problem and he should 
be encouraged and not threatened. 

Processors and distributors are impor- 
tant factors and if they had been given 
proper consideration, the widely preva- 
lent black market might have been pre- 
vented. Many thousands of honest re- 
tail grocers and butchers have been put 
out of business by the punitive methods 
employed by the New Deal. 

Nobody objects to rationing when it is 
necessary. A complete abandonment of 
price control is not advisable now, but 
the American housewife has every rea- 
son to complain of the innumerable 
senseless regulations to which she has 
been subjected in her efforts to provide 
food for her family. The situation is se- 
rious and will become more serious. 
Everybody is dissatisfied. It is now right 
up to the President. It is an executive 
matter which the President cannot 
avoid. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] may have indefinite leave of ab- 
sence due to a death in his family. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a letter on the food situation 
from B. E. Cunningham, secretary of 
the Sioux City, Iowa, Livestock Ex- 
change. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor and in- 
clude therein an article which appeared 
in the Helena, Mont., Independent Rec- 
ord of April 8, 1945. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlemen from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. t 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude some brief excerpts from a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection, 


AWARD OF CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF 
HONOR 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speeker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today asked the indul- 
gence of the House so that I may bring 
to the attention of the House and to the 
country the fascinating and gripping 
story of Pvt. (1st cl.) Wilburn Ross, route 
2, Strunk, McCreary County, Ky. It is 
one of, if not the most remarkable story 
that I have ever read in the naval and 
military annals of our country. It is the 
story of a 22-year old American soldier 
who, having killed and wounded single- 
handed more than 58 German soldiers 
in a contest not unlike the battle between 
David and Goliath, at Mount St. Jacques, 
France, last October, was recently 
awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor—the highest award that this 
Government bestows upon either enlisted 
man or officer in our Army. 

Private Ross served heroically in 1943 
in the Italian campaign. He was slightly 
wounded in one fight and seriously 
wounded in another, for which he re- 
csived the Purple Heart with Oak Leaf 
Cluster, and he was also awarded the 
combat infantryman’s badge. 

His company was ordered to take a biil, 
if possible, at Mount St. Jacques, France, 
which was defended by strongly en- 
trenched German troops. The Germans 
were too strong for our boys, as they 
were in a sheltered position, with superior 
equipment: All of Private Ross’s com- 
pany was killed except 32. Becausc of 
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the heavy German fire they were forced 
to dig in within 200 yards of the German 
position under heavy gunfire from the 
Germans occupying the hill. Under the 
protection of heavy gunfire the company 
of Germans marched down the hill. Pri- 
vate Ross had the only machine gun. He 
insisted on taking his machine gun and 
placing it in front of the other 32 sur- 
vivors of his company, and between the 
Germans and his comrades. These sur- 
vivors had rifles, but only a small amount 
of ammunition. The survivors remained 
in the background. 

Here I desire to let First Sgt. Gerald 
T. Heckman, of Gloucester, N. J., who 
led the rifllemen of the infantry, describe 
what happened: 


Protected by heavy fire the Germans rushed 
down the hill. They were shouting and yell- 
ing. Private Ross waited until they were a 
dozen yards from his position before he 
opened up. His machine gun cut them down 
like a combine going through a wheat field. 
They withdrew, and the second attack was 
concentrated on Ross. The enemy automatic 
fire caused bits of the ground to jump up 
all around Ross, and it did not seem possible 
he could live in that fire and fire back at 
them. 

BULLETS BOUNCED OFF TRIPOD 


All during this attack. Private Ross was 
the object of attack of a deadly concentra- 
tion of enemy rifles. I saw bullets bounce 
off his tripod and other bullets caused 
sparks from stones on the ground around 
him. The enemy soldiers crawled to within 
12 or 15 feet of Ross and all had grenades in 
their hands. They were at such close range 
that he frequently had to jump up and pick 
up his one gun to change direction of the 
fire. Our company was desperately low on 
ammunition. 

Before the eighth attack the Germans re- 
organized. Almost all our rifiemen were out 
of ammunition. They abandoned the fox- 
hole and took up a new position behind 
Private Ross. While he fired on the advanc- 
ing enemy, some of our riflemen crawled on 
their hands to the machine gun, took sev- 
eral rounds from the the belt, and crawled 
back to their position. Private Ross had 
protected the entire company with his life, 
He again broke the assault, Just as the 
Germans were breaking away his gun ceased 
firing. He had used eight boxes of ammuni- 
tion and that was all he had. None of the 
eight surviving riflemen had any ammunition 
left and they withdrew £0 yards to the rear, 
where the mortar squad was located; but 
Private Ross decided to sweat it out in his 
firing position. He was alone when the ninth 
and last counterattack got under way. This 
time the Germans were determined to knock 
him out, They opened up on him with a hail 
of automatic weapons and grenades all 
around him. When the Germans saw that 
he was not replying to this fire, riflemen 
and those with grenades rushed in to finish 
him off. We were sweating it out with bayo- 
nets fixed when two of our men brought up 
six more boxes of ammunition, and we rushed 
them tò Private Ross just as the Germans 
closed in. Loading rapidly he squeezed off 
burst after burst into the enemy. He killed 
over 40 Germans. The Germans were charg- 
Ing up in mass formation and within seconds 
Ross had killed over 40 and wounded many 
others. The surviving Germans ran back to 
the line of departure and the counterattacks 
were over. 

When he ran out of ammunition Private 
Ross sat there as if he had plenty. But 
another minute and the Germans would 
have swarmed over his empty gun, 
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Private Ross’s lieutenant, William T. 
Wardell, of Beardstown, Ill., gives a 
graphic description of the battle of Pri- 
vate Ross with the Germans. Lieutenant 
Wardell said in part: 

I pointed out to him that he had already 
done his duty and I told him that it was 
needless to stay out there 40 yards In front 
of the rest of the company on the chance 
that more ammunition might arrive. He 
merely shook his head. When the enemy 
turned and ran, German corpses were piled 
high around the gun. 


For sheer courage, for masterful judg- 
ment, cool and calculated action, I am 
sure there is no instance in the history 
of our country that will surpass that of 
Private Ross. 


AWARDED CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR 


When the report of the heroic action 
of Private Ross reached the War Depart- 
ment a short time ago, they awarded him 
the Congressional Medal of Honor with a 
citation in the following language: 

For conspicuous gallantry and intrepedity 
at risk of life above and beyond the call of 
duty, After experlencing his last raid Pri- 
vate Ross was advised to withdraw to the 
company command post together with 8 
surviving riflemen; but as more ammunition 
was expected, he declined to do so. After 
having killed and wounded more than 58 
Germans in more than 5 hours of combat 
and saved the remnants of his company from 
destruction, Private Ross remained at his 
post the following day for a total of 36 hours. 
His actions throughout this engagement 
were an inspiration to his comrades and 
maintained the high traditions of the mili- 
tary service. 


THE ONLY KENTUCKIAN 


Approximately 9,000,000 men have 
been inducted into the United States 
Army during this war, and they have 
fought heroically and courageously on 
every battle front of the world. But only 
28 enlisted men have been awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, and only 
12 of these 28 were privates, first class; 
and the War Department advises me 
that Private Ross is the only enlisted 
man from Kentucky who has received 
this distinction in the present World 
War. 

I want it clearly understood that noth- 
ing I say here is intended to detract from 
the patriotic and courageous services 
that have been rendered by millions of 
other men in our armed services in all 
parts of the world. Many an enlisted 
man has rendered services “at risk of 
life and beyond the call of duty” and no 
doubt their acts have not been brought 
to the attention of the War Department 
and they have not received any citations. 

I have always believed and still believe 
that we have the finest men and officers 
in the world in our Army, and the same 
goes for our Navy. American fighting 
men have not been defeated on land or 
sea or in the air. They have added im- 
perishable glory to our country. And the 
heroic action of this hill country boy 
from Kentucky has helped to contribute 
to the very highest and best traditions 
of American fighting men from Lexing- 
ton in 1775 to this very day. 
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HONORABLE, HUMBLE, PATRIOTIC FAMILY 


The father of this fine soldier is Mr. 
Ned Ross. his mother is Mrs. Maude Ross. 
They have a little hillside farm in Mc- 
Creary County, Ky., and have brought 
into the world a number of fine children. 
They could not make a livelihood from 
the sterile soil of that little mountain 
farm alone. The father has worked get- 
ting out timber and in the mines for the 
Stearns Coal & Lumber Co. Pvt. Wil- 
burn Ross has a second brother, Osborne 
Ross, 21 years of age. He joined the 
Army early in the war and on January 
3, 1945, was severely wounded in the bat- 
tle of Leyte, P. I., and he is now at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., recovering from 
these severe wounds. And there is a 
third brother, Conrad Glen Ross, who is 
a little over 18 years of age, and he is in 
the Army in the foreign service. These 
boys worked on the farm in the timber 
woods and in the coal mines. 

What a wonderful contribution this 
father and mother and these three pa- 
triotic sons have made in their sacrifices 
to our country! This great republic can 
never fully repay its debt of gratitude to 
this father and mother and these sons 
and to the millions of other fathers and 
mothers and sons who have given so 
much to our country in this emergency. 

A GREAT INSPIRATION 


The Rosses are a patriotic, God-fear- 
ing, liberty-loving family. In fact they 
are a part of that great section of our 
country where the people know but one 
allegiance and that is to the United 
States, and where they follow but one 
flag and that is the Stars and Stripes. 
There is no spot large enough in my con- 
gressional district to put up a staff carry- 
ing a flag of a country or people disloyal 
to this Nation. I have never heard of a 
single person in all the 17 counties in my 
district accused of disloyalty to our coun- 
try in this war. 

The lives of this family should be an 
inspiration to all of us. If we had the 
spirit of Private Ross, would there be any 
stoppage in our munitions plants, or any 
let-down on the farms or on the rail- 
roads, or other activities essential to our 
war effort, to produce all the ships, muni- 
tions, food, and clothing necessary, and 
more, to enable our defenders to win an 
early and conclusive victory over our 
enemies? 

Private Ross did not quibble about 
hours or pay. He remained on duty, 
according to the records of his superiors, 
aiter having spent 5 hours in this ter- 
rible ordeal, and he remained on duty 
that night and the following day—36 
hours in ail, Would not some of us have 
thought we had done a very good day’s 
work when we had killed and wounded 
58 Germans, under the terrific strain 
that this private soldier was under? 
But this fine American boy remained on 
duty in the tense atmosphere of impend- 
ing attack on the western front for 36 
hours after this remarkable achievement. 

Let us all do all we can to emulate the 
fine example of this father and mother 
and these three fine sons, and put forth 
every effort within our power to bring 
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victory at the earliest moment possible 
s0 that all the sons and daughters, hus- 
bands, brothers, and. others may return 
to their homes and loved ones, and that 
we may again enjoy the blessing of peace. 


‘ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. NORRELL. Myr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
with reference to the citation awarded to 
my constituent Fred E. Gross and in- 
clude certain data. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? . 

There was no objection. 


THE MEAT SUPPLY 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request-of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Myr. Speaker, the 
bungling of the administration on the 
meat supply of America is a most serious 
problem. Many alibis for this failure 
have been advanced, including a state- 
ment a few days ago indicating that sup- 
plies of feed were not large enough to 
justify additional cattle feeding. 

I have just returned from the Middle 
West cattle-feeding section. I found 
there tremendous supplies of feed, so 
large that there are areas where corn 
and alfalfa, which together form an al- 
most perfect cattle-feeding ration, are 
in such oversupply that they are unsal- 
able at prices 25 to 40 percent below 
O. P. A, prices. 

I found corn and alfaifa that farmers 
had been trying to sell for months de- 
teriorating’in the fields, The reasons 
are twofold. First, livestock feeding has 
declined, due both to the price structure 
and the draft raid on farm help. Sec- 
ondly, the boxcar situation has made it 
impossible to sell these feeds at most 
elevators. 

The reason for the meat shortage is 
not a shortage of feed. That alibi is a 
fake. 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


Mr. WELCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address delivered 
by Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King, Com- 
mander in Chief of the United States 
Fleet and Chief of Naval Operations, be- 
fore the Academy of Political Science of 
New York City on April 4 of this year. 

Mr. TRIMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include & letter. 

Mr. PITTENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances; in one to in- 
clude a radio address delivered by-D. D. 
Monroe, grand sire of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows of Clayton, N. Mex., 
and in the other to extend his remarks in 
connection with the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project and to include edito- 
rials and excerpts from articles, 
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HYMAN L. SCHIFFER 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1325) for 
the relief of Hyman L. Schiffer, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “Hyman L. Schif- 
fer” and insert “Mrs. Rose Schiffer.” 

Amend the title so as to read “An act for 
the relief of Mrs. Rose Schiffer.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

MRS. DOROTHY STOWELL 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1669) for 
the relief of Mrs. Dorothy Stowell, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

. The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act for 
the relief of the estate of Ralph A. Stowell.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

MURRAY W. MORAN 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 1707) for 
the relief of Murray W. Moran, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, after “W.” insert “and Elsie 
P.” 

Page 1, line 8, after “W.” insert “and Elsie 
Pp.” 


Page 1, line 9, strike out “his” and insert 
“their.” 

Amend the title so to read: “An act for 
the relief of Murray W. and Elsie P. Moran.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

BENJAMIN D. LEWIS 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1983) for 
the relief of Benjamin D. Lewis, with a 
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Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as. follows: 

Page 1, line 9, after “who” insert “is al- 
leged to have.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLAND asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article appearing 
in the Journal of Commerce on the sub- 
ject Great Britain Seen in Strong Post- 
War Shipping Position, f 

SPECIAL ORDERS 

The SPEAKER, Under a previous or- 

der of the House, the gentleman from 


South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 


"TEACHER APPRECIATION WEEK IN SOUTH 


DAKOTA 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, in an of- 
ficial proclamation Gov. M. Q. Sharpe, 
of South Dakota, has set aside this 
week in April—April 8 to 14, inclusive— 
as teacher appreciation week in South 
Dakota. It is well, Mr. Speaker, that we 
should give thought, even in the midst of 
this awful war, to the sacrifice and serv- 
ice given by the teachers of youth, and I 
wish that teacher appreciation week were 
being commemorated this week through- 
out the entire United States. A nation 
which appreciates and adequately re- 
wards its teachers, sir, is a nation which 
is building wisely for the future. 

In calling upon the citizens of South 
Dakota to set aside this week in April to 
express their appreciation for the public- 
spirited service rendered by the teach- 
ers of our State, Governor Sharpe issued 
the following proclamation: 

k GOVERNOR'S PROCLAMATION 

Whereas those who teach the oncoming 
generations of our citizens are performing 
an indispensable and important work for 
the public benefit; and 

Whereas we can improve and strengthen 
the infiuence of our teachers for the general 
good by giving some public recognition and 
appreciation of their important and useful 
functions in promoting the general welfare 
and aiding in the grand objective of indi- 
vidual and racial development: Now, there- 
fore, 

I, M. Q. Sharpe, Governor of South Dakota, 
do hereby proclaim and declare the period of 
April 8 to April 14, 1945, as teacher apprecia- 
tion week in South Dakota and suggest that 
our people commence to give careful con- 
sideration of the position and needs of our 
teachers as individuals and as public serv- 
ants doing an important work for the bene- 
fit of all; and I do urge all of our citizens 
during that time to consider and practice 
appropriate ways and means of expressing 
our appreciation to our teachers in all schools 
for their public-spirited work, and to give 
them our encouragement by visiting thelr 
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schools and classes and cooperating with 
them always for the production of the best 
grade of citizenship for our country. I would 
recommend to all student bodies and organi- 
zations, including the Young Citizens’ 
League, that they put on some kind of ap- 
propriate school program or exercises dur- 
ing teacher appreciation week. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused to be affixed the great 
seal of the State of South Dakota, this 15th 
day of February 1945. 

M. Q. SHARFE, 
Governor of South Dakota. 

Attest: 

Mrs. L. M. LARSEN, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. Speaker, South Dakota is one of 
the States of the Union which through- 
out its short but brilliant history has 
always placed great emphasis upon the 
importance of education. We have pre- 
served our public-school lands. We 
have established a group of growing and 
important State institutions of higher 
learning. The session of the legislature 
which has recently adjourned passed an 
appropriation measure implementing an 
earlier adopted teacher-retirement law 
so that for the first time our educators 
have access to an operating retirement 
plan which will minimize the insecurity 
of illness and old age. South Dakota’s 
sole contribution to famed Statuary Hall 
in this Capitol Building is a statue to 
a great educator, Gen. W. H. Beadle, 
whose likeness in bronze was fashioned 
as a result of funds made possible by 
contributions from the school children 
and teachers of South Dakota. 

Even so, the teachers of South Dakota 
like the teachers of other States of the 
Union, are not paid salaries which are 
anywhere nearly commensurate with the 
time they have devoted to their own 
preparation or the talents which they 
display as the tutors of tomorrow’s citi- 
zens. Most of them could earn con- 
siderably more were they to give up their 
classrooms and devote their efforts to 
the marts of trade, to our great produc- 
tion industries, or tu the practice of other 
professions. The fact that so many 


teachers have stayed by their jobs, 


throughout this long war is indeed a 
great tribute to the unselfish devotion 
which they have to the cause of educa- 
tion, It is a fact which the rest of us 
should never fail to appreciate, and it 
is something which we should keep in 
mind as provisions aré made in the post- 
war era for the expansion and improve- 
ment of educational opportunities in this 
Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, the following figures are 
for the Nation as a whole and not for 
South Dakota and while I am glad to 
say teachers’ salaries in South Dakota 
are above the median they are still so 
low that they compare unfavorably with 
other professions in our State. However, 
the average salary of all teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors in the public 
schools of this country in 1942 was $1,500. 
For rural teachers throughout America, 
the average was only about $900. These 
figures are much lower than comparable 
figures for the salaries of Federal Gov- 
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ernment employees doing civilian work 
which for the same period was $1,926 and 
which on the average represent workers 
with less collegiate training than the 
teachers in our schools. For employees 
in manufacturing industries who work 
shorter hours and in positions of less re- 
sponsibility the average salary for the 
same year was $2,043. So long as a na- 
tion pays higher rewards to those who. 
work with material things than it pays 
to those who train our children, Mr. 
Speaker, that nation still has much to 
learn about the relative values of life. 

When Thomas Jefferson founded the 
great University of Virginia he chose as 
the moito for that school, “And ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” How tragically we are all 
seeing the veracity of that saying being 
written across the face of the world in 
the blood of our best young men during 
this global war. If children around the 
world could have been taught the truth 
during the past quarter of a century, the 
great, silent force of education might 
well have prevented a war which force of 
arms and show of might entirely failed 
to stop. 

Even today, with victory near, the 
crying need of the hour is for high- 
minded, intelligent, freedom-loving 
teachers in every country, of the world 
to teach oncoming generations the vir- 
tues of peace and the vicious follies of 
the hatreds, the greeds, the disregard 
for the rights of others, the selfishness, 
and the vanities which always lead to 
war, Here in America, let us resolve to 
better reward our teachers and better 
equip our schools so that in peace as in 
war we can show the rest of the world 
how to develop and display the effective 
forces which are needed to secure re- 
sults, : 

Fully as much as the great productive 
capacities of our farms and our factories 
and the unbending courage of our men 
and women in uniform, Mr. Speaker, our 
American schools have contributed to 
our victories in this war. Last Septem- 
ber in France while I was having lunch 
with General Eisenhower in his head- 
quarters, he told me and a number of my 
colleagues who were with me on a mis- 
sion that one of the great superiorities 
which the American soldier displayed 
over his Nazi adversary was the ability 
to think for himself and to exercise his 
own initiative in a tight spot. General 
Eisenhower rightfully attributed that 
mental alerthess and agility to the train- 
ing which American soldiers received in 
the classrooms of the schools of this 
Republic. But let us remember that 
without the inspirational leadership of a 
teacher, the bare walls of a classroom 
or the bookcases of a library could do 
little to quicken the imagination or train 
the mind of the average American stu- 
dent who is today distinguishing him- 
self with valor in battle areas all over 
the world. 

Following this war the demands upon 
our educational system will exceed any- 
thing in all our previous history. Not 
only will hundreds of thousands of young 
men and women discharged from the 
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armed services be crowding our school- 
rooms in search of more learning but to 
their ranks will be added almost equal 
numbers of boys and girls of school age 
who have disrupted their schooling to 
work in the defense industries. The 
realization of the dreams and hopes of all 
these eager youngsters will depend pri- 
marily upon the ability of this Republic 
to have available a gigantic corps of well- 
trained, professional-minded, and ade- 
quately paid teachers, A 

A dissatisfied or a disspirited teacher 
in-a classroom, sir, can do more to 
dampen the ardor and discourage the 
ambition of a student than anything else 
which all the imps of ignorance can 
conceive to hold a nation in intellectual 
darkness. Conversely, books cannot 
grow so old nor classrooms become so 
bleak that education can be withheld 
from the student who is fortunate 
enough to face each day a teacher who 
loves the profession which he or she has 
selected as a lifetime career. 

Statistics gathered by the United 
States Department of Labor indicate that 
between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 young | 
people, 18 years and less of age, are now 
employed in industry and on our farms, 
in contrast with a peacetime average of 
900,000. Education faces the challenge 
of drawing these boys and girls out of 
the labor market and back into our insti- 
tutions of learning. This country, Mr. 
Speaker, faces the challenge of making 
schools and teachers available to this 
great group in addition to the great 
numbers who‘will come home from the 
war eager to avail themselves of the pro- 
visions in the G. I. bill of rights which 
make it possible for them to go to school 
or college. ; 

So much confidence have I in the tre- 
mendous force of education that I have 
introduced two bills in the present ses- 
sion of Congress designed to utilize the 
influences of education in the promotion 
and preservation of a just and permanent 
peace. One of them is H. R. 1740, which 
would provide for exchange scholarships 
among the student teachers of the 
teacher-training institutions of the pan- 
American republics. The other is 
House Resolution 215, which would place 
this House on record favoring the estab- 
lishment of an international office of 
education to serve as a great clearing 
house of educational ideals and to en- 
courage the right type of training in 
proper principles of peaceful behavior 
among students throughout the world. 

Twelve of the happiest—and perhaps 
the most fruitful—years of my life were 
spent as a high-school or college teacher. 
I know from experience that if we Amer- 
icans will give education a real oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate its great effective- 
ness that it can go far toward equipping 
this Republic to meet the great chal- 
lenge which it confronts and that it can 
render trojan service wherever in the 
world it is utilized as a force for peace 
and as a device for implementing and 
expanding freedom by the simple proc- 
ess of teaching eternal truths to people 
everywhere. 
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The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY—OVER- 
CHARGES FOR ELECTRICITY, 1944 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain tables 
and other data I have compiled on the 
power question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the country certain interests are at- 
tacking the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
with two objects in view, to discredit the 
work of that great organization and to 
prevent the creation of additional au- 
thorities throughout the country to de- 
velop and distribute the water power of 
this Nation. 

While that is going on we see a great 
flood ‘Sweeping down the Ohio River de- 
stroying millions of dollars’ worth of 
property and wiping out human lives. 
We see the same deplorable conditions 
on the Missouri River and other large 
streams throughout the Nation. Far 
down tke Mississippi, as a result of the 
failure to develop regional authorities on 
these various tributaries, we see the Mis- 
Sissippi breaking over its levees and de- 
stroying untold millions of dollars’ worth 
of property as well as destroying human 
lives and depriving the people of a great 
fertile area of this country of the oppor- 
peice to make a crop during the year 

All of this could have been prevented 
by the development of authorities such 
as the T. V. A. on these great tributaries. 

There seems to be in progress an or- 
ganized campaign of abuse and misrep- 
resentation of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, its costs, its functions, its opera- 
tions, and its benefits to mankind. 

Twelve years ago on this floor I led the 
fight for the creation of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, while my distinguished 
friend, who has now passed to the great 
beyond, George W. Norris, of Nebraska, 
led the fight at the otner end of the 
Capitol. 

We had the support of the adminis- 
tration. The bill was passed after a hard 
fight, and President Roosevelt signed it, 
creating the Tennessee Valley Authority 
as it stands today. 

The T. V. A. has proved to be the great- 
est development of ancient or modern 
times. It has done more for the Ameri- 
can people than any other project that 
has ever been instituted, and it is doing 
more now for you and the people you rep- 
resent than any other development yet 
undertaken, as I will show you before I 
leave the floor this afternoon. 

You see no destructive floods on the 
Tennessee. They are all under control. 

We have a splendid navigation chan- 
nel on the Tennessee all the way up to 
Knoxville. 

The T. V. A. is generating about 
12,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric- 
ity each year that was formerly going to 
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waste. It is now being used to light the 
homes and business establishments, 0p- 
erate the appliances, turn the wheels of 
industry, and produce the materials of 
war for our men on the various fighting 
fronts. 

By the coordination of those dams we 
were able to cut the flood crest on the 

hio and save the city of Cairo a few 
years ago. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 3 

Mr. GROSS. Is it true that the Ten- 
nessee River is the only river that flows 
through seven States and drains the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. RANKIN. That is the brightest 
thing the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has said since he advocated “licking the 
platter clean.” 

I hope the gentleman remains in the 
Chamber. I am going to discuss the 
power rates in Pennsylvania in a mo- 
ment, and I want to ask why he piddles 
around with such matters while the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania are overcharged 
$104,000,000 a year for their own elec- 
tricity. 

Now, if anybody else wants to get in 
on this discussion the door is open, be- 
cause this issue reaches into every home. 

But let me go back to the floods on the 
Tennessee. A few years ago the people 
of Cairo were all sitting on the anxious 
seat, expecting that the water would 
sweep over the levee and destroy that 
city. Had it not been for the dams on 
the Tennessee that would have occurred. 
But those dams held back the flood waters 
of the Tennessee and saved Cairo. We 
have spent almost a billion dollars try- 
ing to control floods on the Mississippi 
River. But the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority is the only thing that ever held 
back the flood crest to such an extent as 
to save the lower Mississippi Valley from 
destructive overfiows. 

In 1927, if we had had the T. V. A. in 
operation we could have held these flood 
crests down to where they would never 
have broken ever, and all that devasta- 
tion would have been prevented. 

In addition to that, we have built a 
navigation channel all the way from 
Paducah, Ky., to Knoxville, Tenn., and 
opened up one of the finest sections of 
this world to navigation. This can be 
done on every other large stream in 
America. 

But that is not all, the T. V. A. is gen- 
erating 12,000,000,000 kilowatt hours of 
electricity a year, that is being used not 
only by domestic and commercial and 
industrial consumers in the area, but it 
is also going into war production. Hed 
it not been for the power generated on 
the Tennessee River, and on the Colum- 
bia River, I do not know what we would 
have done in this great war emergency. 

But throughout the country we find 
various and sundry charges being made 
to the effect that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is a’ burden on the Treasury of 
the United States. I see that the mayor 
of Kansas City, Mo., of all places, stated 
that “The United States Treasury has 
advanced capital to the extent of $700,- 
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000,000 for the T. V. A.,” and that “ac- 
tual interest charges are buried in the 
vast general expenses of the Treasury.” 

Then he goes on and attempts to show 
that the T. V. A. is a burden upon the 
taxpayers of the Nation. But listen tó 
his statement: 

During the year T. V. A. made payments 
in lieu of taxes amounting to $2,000,000, 
which was 6 percent of gross revenue. At _ 
the same time the privately owned and oper- 
erated power companies paid approximately 
24 percent of their revenues in taxes, or four 
times the T. V. A. figure. 


In 1936 and 1937 the Federal Power 
Commission issued a report on the taxes 
of the various power companies of the 
entire Nation. I have that report before 
me. It shows that the gross percentage 
of taxes to gross'revenue of private power 
companies were not 24 percent, but 13.2 
percent. 

If they are paying any more taxes now 
than they did then, it is excess profits - 
taxes, based on the overcharges for elec- 
tricity throughout the country. But the 
mayor of Kansas City used this figure 
$700,000,000 as investment in the T. V. A. 
to which he attempted to relate power 
earnings after deductions of expenses 
and other programs. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce was more lavish in attributing 
capital funds to the assorted programs 
of T. V. A. I believe they called it a 
billion dollars. In discussion of the T. 
V. A. in connection with the Nation-wide 
referendum on national water resources 
policies among local chambers ,of com- 
merce last year, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce declared that the T. V. 
A. public-utilities business represents a 
billion-dollar investment, of which it 
says that a hundred million was at- 
tributed to the municipal and coopera- 
tive distributors of T. V. A. power. 

The Edison Electric Institute, in its 
appraisal of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, was less liberal in its claim, but 
it included part of the facilities for flood 
control and navigation to run the power 
investment up to $555,000,000, including 
the investment of the distributors. 

So we find this $450,000,000 difference 
between these various critics, all of whom 
represent the viewpoint of those sel- 
fish interests that were literally plunder- 
ing the American people on power rates 
when. the T. V. A. was created, and are 
plundering them yet in some sections of 
the country, including Kansas City, and 
the whole State of Missouri, as I will 
show before I close. 

Let us now see what these investments 
amount to. The facts which these prop- 
agandists seek to obscure are simple. 
As to investments the T. V. A. on June 30, 
1944, had total fixed assets of $757,500,- 
000. Included in the gross investment 
was the investment in multi-purpose 
dams providing navigation and flocd con- 
trol as well as power, and other dams and 
steam generating stations, and a chemi- 
cal plant of more than $9,000,000. Gen- 
eral plants of nearly $13,000,000; and 
construction in progress totaled more 
than $188,000,000. These are the items 
which propagandists would charge 
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against the electric rate payers in the 
Tennessee Valley area. 

The total investment in power facili- 
ties on June 30, 1944, amounted to $403,- 
000,000 instead of a billion, as contended 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, for which depreciation re- 
serves of nearly $44,000,000 had been 
provided, leaving a net investment of 
$359,300,000. The power consumers are 
not supposed to pay for flood control 
and navigation any more than power 
consumers along the Mississippi, the 
Ohio, or the Missouri are supposed to 
pay for flood control on those streams or 
the power consumers in Massachusetts 
are to pay for the construction or im- 
provement of the Cape Cod Canal. 

In the fiscal year 1944 the T. V. A. 
power operations provided nearly $35,- 
500,000 in gross revenue. 

Is the gentieman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gross]. still present? 

After provisions for all expenses in- 
cluding $2,169,000 in payments in lieu 
of taxes to States and counties the power 
operations provided a net income of $14,- 
116,000, or about 40 percent of the gross 
revenue. Not even the frantic wails of 
the assorted propagandists of the Nation 
can change the fact of this net income 
or surplus, nor can they obscure the 
plain fact that T. V. A. power cperations 
are on a self-supporting and paying basis. 
Nor can they support their claim that 
T. V. A. should pay 22 or 23 or 24 percent 
of its gross revenue in taxes. Again the 
facts are simple. T, V. A. under section 
13 of the T. V. A: Act makes payment to 
the States and counties in which it 
operates to safeguard these subdivisions 
against loss of ad valorem taxes result- 
ing from the purchase of reservoir lands 
and power properties by the Federal 
Government through T. V. A. The 
propagandists failed to point out that the 
$2,169,000 paid in lieu of taxes by T. V. A. 
last year exceeded by $800,000 the taxes 
formerly paid to the States, counties, and 
municipalities under. private ownership 
of these reservoir lands and utility prop- 
erties which had been purchased by the 
we V. A: 

The municipal and cooperative electric 
power systems distributing T. V. A. power 
also paid taxes, or made payments in lieu 
thereof. The combined total is $4,137,- 
000, which exceeded by more than 
$1,200,000 the property taxes formerly 
paid on all reservoir lands and power 
properties purchased by the T. V. A. and 
the distributors. 

Again the charge is made that the 
T. V. A. pays no taxes. Here again they 
fail to point out that whereas the Federal 
taxes of utilities consist chiefly of a pro- 
portion of the net income, the entire net 
income of T, V. A. is the property of the 
Federal Government. 

They talk about private companies 
paying 24.5 percent of their gross reve- 
nues, which is almost twice what the rec- 
ord shows they did pay in 1936, but even 
then they fail to point out that 6.8 per- 
cent even of that is paid as taxes on ex- 
cess profits. Where do they get those 
excess profits? By wringing them from 
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the power consumers of this country in 
overcharges. 

Now, as the T. V. A. progresses through 
its twelfth year, I submit, as I pointed out 
a few minutes ago, that it has proved to 
be the greatest development of its kind 
the world has ever known. And I am 
going to tell you why. In the first place, 
it has not only controlled floods and pro- 
vided for navigation channels, but it has 
saved 12,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity a year that was absolutely 
going to waste. Do you know what 
that means? We all hear so much about 
manpower these days. Electricity is the 
greatest servant mankind has ever 
known, and the only one the man and 
woman of ordinary means can afford; 
and they can afford it only when the 
rates are such that they can afford to 
pay them. 

The power generated at Muscle Shoals 
alone, one dam on the Tennessee River, 
exceeds the combined physical strength 
of all the slaves freed by the Civil War. 
Now, bear that figure in mind. 

The power generated by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority today exceeds the com- 
bined physical strength of every man in 
the United States living east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. : 

The power generated at Boulder Dam 
on the Colorado River exceeds the. com- 
bined physical strength of every man in 
the United States living west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

The power generated at Grand Coulee 
in 24 hours exceeds the combined 
physical strength of the entire man- 
hood of the Nation working 8 hours a 
day. 

But what is this power worth if we 
do not get it out to the people at rates 
they can afford to pay? 

I want to go back and call your atten- 
tion to some of the rates we were paying 
before the T. V. A. was created. 

When we created the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in 1933, the power interests 
were buying power at Muscle Shoals un- 
der a contract with the Hoover ad- 
ministration at about 2 mills a kilowatt- 
hour and selling it to us at 10 cents a 
kilowatt-hour. The average rate paid 
in Florence, Ala., just across the river, 
was the same as that paid in Tupelo, 
Miss., my home town 100 miles away, 
and here it is. I am going to read you 
those rates, and then I am going to read 
the present rates. 


RESIDENTIAL RATES 1933 
First 30 kilowatt-hours a month, 10 
cents a kilowatt-hour. 
Next 170 kilowatt-hours a month, 8 
cents a kilowatt-hour. 
Next 300 kilowatt-hours a month, 7 
cents a kilowatt-hour. 
Next 350 kilowatt-hours a month, 6 
cents a kilowatt-hour. 
All over 850 kilowatt-hours a month, 
5 cents a kilowatt-hour. 
RESIDENTIAL RATES 1945 
First 100 kilowatt-hours a month, 2 
cents a kilowatt-hour. 
Next 250 kilowatt-hours a month, 1 
cent a kilowatt-hour. 
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Next 700 kilowatt-hours a month, 4 
mills a kilowat-hour. 

All over 1,050 kilowatt-hours a month, 
7 mills a kilowatt-hour. 

The domestic consumers in that area 
were using an average of only about 30 
kilowatt-hours a month at that time. I 
believe by 1933 they got up to 35 kilo- 
watt-hours a month in Florence, Ala. I 
will show you in less than a minute what 
they are using in Florence now. They 
used 291 kilowatts a month in January 
1945 instead of 35, as in 1933. 

What do you suppose they pay for it 
now? An average of 1.12 cents a kilo- 
watt-hour. What do you suppese they 
paid wholesale to get that power? Let 
us look at that. Instead of paying 2 
mills a kilowatt-hour as the power in- 
terests did in 1933, they pay 3.88 mills a 
kilowatt-hour wholesale. Where the 
power company was paying 2 mills and 
selling it at a top rate of 10 cents, they 
buy it for 3.88 mills and sell it af a top 
rate of 2 cents a kilowatt-hour—or an 
average of 1.12 cents a kilowatt-hour. 

In 1933 in my town 19 percent of 
the domestic customers were using 
electric refrigerators. Today between 
$5 and 100 percent of the power con- 
sumers in my town have electric re- 
frigerators. - 7 

Let us turn to these rates and see 
what we are paying now. Let us just- 
read this domestic schedule again. The 
residential rates that are paid, and let 
us just compare them as we go along, 
and I will show you where all this grip- 
ing is coming from. Here is their sched- 
ule for 1933. The first 30 kilowatt-hours 
per month, 10 cents a kilowatt-hour. 

Here is our present schedule: The first 
100 kilowatt-hours a month, 2 cents per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Their next block was 170 kilowatt- 
hours, 8 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

Our next block is 250 kilowatt-hours, 
1 cent per kilowatt. 

Their next block was the next 300 
kilowatts, 7 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

Ours is the next 700 kilowatt-hours, 
4 mills per kilowatt-hour. These rates 
prevail in Corinth, Tupelo, and Colum- 
bus in Mississippi; Decatur, Ala., and 
many other towns and cities throughout 
the T. V. A. area. 

Where they paid 5 cents for all over 
850 kilowatt-hours in 1933, we now pay 
7 mills per kilowatt-hour for all above 
1,050 kilowatt-hours per month, because 
up to that amount the average is 7 mills, 
and we extend that on to maintain that 
level. Yet we pay interest on invest- 
ment, 6 percent. Our power systems are 
separate from the other city properties. 
We pay interest on the bonds and pay 
all overhead charges. Then the only 
thing we can do with the surplus is to 
reduce the rates or extend the service. 
We cannot extend the service in those 
towns and cities because everybody has 
electricity. "So we began to reduce the 
rates. That increased consumption to 
where the T. V. A. asked us not to reduce 
the rates any more because they needed 
this power for war purposes. There- 
fore in Tupelo, and other cities, we 
paid back to the consumers in the 
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form of dividends in Government bonds 
enough to reduce the domestic. rate to 
an average 1 cent per kilowatt-hour, 
whereas 12 years ago we were using 42 
kilowatt-hours a month in that town and 
were paying on an average of 9.4 cents 
a kilowatt-hour for it. 

The average rate paid for domestic 
electricity throughout the T. V. A. area 
now is 1.79 cents per kilowatt-hour, as 
egainst an average of about 3.65 cents a 
kilowatt-hour for the rest of the country. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, I yield. 

Mi. COLE of Missouri. How wide is 
the area of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority? 

Mr. RANKIN. I am glad the gentle- 
man asked that question because I am 
one of the men who settled that question 
when Senator Norris and I introduced 
the bill creating the T. V.A. We provided 
that this power is to be distributed 
throughout the distribution radius. The 
Army engineers in 1930, in their report 
stated that this power could be trans- 
mitted economically a distance of 350 
miles. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. 
side? 

Mr. RANKIN. In any direction, from 
any dam, which they said would reach 
St. Louis and New Orleans. We are 
carrying it now, as far as 250 miles. 
That is about as far as we have gone. 
That is down through the district I have 
the honor to represent. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. DE LACY. Does not the gentle- 
man believe these remarkable figures he 
is citing of reduction in rates are a great 
encouragement to industrialization of 
the country by free enterprise? 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, yes. Now, under- 
stand me, Iam as anti-Communist, anti- 
Fascist, anti-Nazi, antitotalitarian as 
any man in Congress, or out of it; but I 
want to draw this distinction: The power 
business is not a private business. It isa 
public business. Why? Because elec- 
tricity today is one of the necessities of 
our modern life. That is one reason. 
Another reason is it must be handled by 
a monopoly. You cannot have a half 
dozen concerns distributing power to a 
town or a community. The overhead 
would eat them up, worse than it is do- 
ing some of you now. 

Again, the waterpower of this country 
already belongs to the people, to the 
Federal Government. That was decided 
ir. the Ashwander case. Chief Justice 
Hughes delivered the opinion in that 
case. I was there and heard it. He 
simply followed the philosophy of John 
Marshall and all of the other great 
judges who had preceded him on that 
august tribunal. 

Again, in the Appalachian power case, 
it was decided that the power in the 
tributaries also belonged to the Federal 
Government. We are therefore dealing 
with power that already belongs to the 
American people, already belongs to the 
Government. It must be handled by a 
monopoly and it is a necessity in every 
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modern life. Therefore it is a public 
and not a private business. 

Mr. DE LACY, I agree with the 
gentleman but I am afraid he mis- 
understood the purport of my question. 
I was trying to bring out that the reduc- 
tion of these excessive rates in every 
area, including our own Northwest, has 
resulted in the vast upspringing of in- 
dustry under private enterprise. 

Mr, RANKIN. Oh, yes, and the areas 
that do not have cheap electricity are 
going to suffer after this war-is over. 
That is one reason it is so necessary to 
develop our water power now, as pro- 
vided in my bill, H. R. 1824. 

The T. V. A. does not sell power at 
retail—it is selling some probably at the 
present time to war plants—but the 
T. V. A. program is to sell the power 
wholesale to the municipal systems or to 
cooperative power systems or to private 
power companies, but to fix a retail 
rate, at least the maximum rates at 
which it is to be sold to the ultimate 
consumers. In 1930 the Army engineers 
said this—I want you to get this because 
this is on that subject of transmission. 
They said to pay 4 percent on the invest- 
ment, which is a good return for a Gov- 
ernment investment, this power should be 
sold wholesale at the following rates: 

At the switchboard at 1.352 mills a 
kilowatt-hour. f, 

Transmitted 100 miles, 
kilowatt-hour. 

Transmitted 200 miles, 
kilowatt-hour. 

Transmitted 250 miles, 2.467 mills a 
kilowatt-hour. 

Transmitted 300 miles, 2.625 mills a 
kilowatt-hour. - 

Transmitted 350 miles, 2.775 mills a 
kilowatt-hour. 

Since you have asked so much about 
my own district, I will show you what we 
pay for this power. 

At the end of a hundred-mile line, in- 
stead of paying 1.993 mills a kilowatt- 
hour Tupelo pays 4.94, or almost 5 mills 
a kilowatt-hour. Instead of selling it at 
10 cents a kilowatt-hour maximum and 
9.4 cents average, Tupelo is selling it at 
a maximum rate of 2 cents a kilowatt- 
hour and an average of 1.15 cents a 
kilowatt-hour, to residential consumers, 

There is the rub, there is the difference. 
We are taking the greatest resource 
America has outside of the soil from 
which we live and making it available to 
the American people at rates they can 
afford to pay. 

At 200 miles away the Army engineers 
said it should be sold at 2.31 mills a kilo- 
watt-hour. At 250 miles it should be sold 
at 2.467 mills a kilowatt-hour. At 300 
miles it should be sold at 2.625 mills a 
kilowatt-hour; and at 350 miles away, 
which the Army engineers point out 
would reach both New Orleans and St. 
Louis, it should be sold wholesale in 
order to pay 4 percent on the investment 
at 2.775 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

We had the Army engineers and we 
had the private engineers on the stand 
in the St. Lawrence case, and every single 
one of them on both sides testified that 
power could be transmitted at around 
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four-tenths of a mill a kilowatt-hour for 
each hundred miles. I said: “Well, in 
order that we may keep it in our minds 
easily we will just say half a mill.” They 
said: “That is ample.” 

You can transmit power from Muscle 
Shoals or any of the rest of these dams, 
300 miles at a mill and a half a kilowatt- 
hour. That is the transmission costs, 
and includes line losses, as well as all 
other costs. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizoua. 

Mr. MURDOCK. In order to develop 
all the waterpower in this country we 
would need just about as much money as 
we are spending in one month’s time in 
this war. 

Mr. RANKIN. Why certainly. In 30 
years every dollar that is now charged 
to power will be paid back to the Govern- 
ment with interest and in 50 years it will 
pay for all the developments for flood 
control and navigation, reforestation, 
fertilizer, and every other investment. 

Let us see what this means to you. 
When I came to Congress the record 
shows that we were using 40,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity a year. That 
figure was published by the private power 
companies, and you will find it in the 
electric institute reports as well as in the 
World Almanac. My opinion is that the 
private concerns that were making their 
own electricity, in order to get it more 
cheaply, probably were producing 10,- 
000,000,000 kilowatt-hours a year. We 
will say that raised the amount 50,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours. Let me take the 
year 1944 and I will give you some figures. 
Last year there was generated and sold 
in the United States 196,425,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of: electricity. There was 
49,211,000,000 manufactured b; the peo- 
ple who used it, manufacturing concerns 
that make their own electricity. That 
amounted to a total of 245,363,000,000 kil- 
owatt-hours. Then in addition to that 
we imported 2,585,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity. Of couse, that camedrom 
a short distance. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gross] should have 
remained here. That came from just 
across the river in Ontario, Canada. 
That raised the amount of electricity 
used in this country last year to 
248,221,912,000 kilowatt-hours. I have 
said time and time again that in 10 
years after this war closes we will be 
using half a trillion kilowatt-hours a 
year and long before the turn of the next 
century the American people will use 
1,000,090,000,000 kilowatt-hours a year. 
In other words, we are entering the elec- 
tric age. 

There are 220,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours a year now going to waste down 
our navigable streams and their tribu- 
taries, including the Ohio, the Missouri, 
the Arkansas, the Delaware, the Sa- 
vannah, the St. Lawrence, and other 
streams throughout the country. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 
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Mr. COLE of Missouri. The gentle- 
man mentioned the Missouri River Val- 
ley a moment ago. There is quite a 
difference, There is quite a bit of dif- 
ference in the lay of the land in the 
Missouri River Valley and that of the 
Tennessee Valley. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand that. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I wonder if 
the gentleman has available the extent 
of land that was sacrificed in order to 
build these dams in each instance? The 
reason I ask that question is this: Along 
the Missouri River, particularly in north- 
west Missouri, that land is very fertile. 
It will grow most anything. I believe 
that that-is one of the principal objec- 
tions by those who oppose the M. V. A. 
in my district. 

Mr. RANKIN. The private power in- 
terests and others who are manifesting 
local interest at long distance made the 
same complaints against the creation of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. I am 
not sure that they did not make the same 
complaint against the building of Boulder 
Dam. I remember when they had Boul- 
der Dam up here in the House, I heard 
some of the cries that I heard the other 
day against this proposed Potomac Val- 
ley development—the Potomac River 
right here in the Nation’s Capital, with 
power running to waste right down 
through the city. They said, “Why, if 


. you build that dam up the stream, some- 


time we will get into a war and some- 
body will blow it up and drown every- 
body in Washington.” I said, “Oh, how 
familiar that sounds. I hear the echo 
of the Power Trust in California, Utah, 
Arizona, and Nevada in 1928.” They 
said, “If you build Boulder Dam, there 
will come an earthquake and drown 
everybody from there to Mexico,” 

By the way, I want to say to you Mem- 
bers that if you have never been through 
Boulder Dam, it is worth walking from 
here to Nevada to go through that great 
enterprise. I know some people who 
know nothing, and care nothing, about 
the power question, or about what these 
great developments mean, will say that 
is an exaggeration, but I consider the 
trips I made to go through those great 
dams worth more to me than anything 
else I have ever done. There is no other 
structure on earth like Boulder Dam. 
And the same thing can be said of Grand 
Coulee. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I know that 
the gentleman as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors has urged 
that the committee visit all of these 
dams, the Tennessee Valley dams and 
all the other projects throughout the Na- 
tion. I, for one, as a member of that 
committee, am very eager to do that. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to compli- 
ment the gentleman on the splendid in- 
terest he has shown in the development 
of power throughout the country and on 
the results he has accomplished. May 
I ask him if he is in position to weigh 
the possibilities involved in the so-called 
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Mexican Water Treaty, as to what the 
result might be as it would affect the 
gentleman's program, and if he has any 
comments to make upon that issue, 

Mr. RANKIN. I have not gone into 
that question thoroughly. My prejudice, 
if I have any, is in favor of the water 
users and the people who use the power 
that is generated by that water; but I 
have not gone into it carefully and am 
not so sure about it. However, I cer- 
tainly would not want to see any of the 
water taken away from behind Boulder 
Dam or those other great dams that are 
supplying electricity to that section of 
the country, or supplying the water to 


water the land that those people are 


going to have to depend upon for a liv- 
ing in the- years to come. That is my 
feeling on the proposition, but as I said, 
I have not gone into the merits of the 
proposition. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I thank the gentle- 
man and compliment him on the atti- 
tude he has just expressed. We in Cali- 
fornia appreciate that attitude very 
much. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to get back to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cote], 
because he asked a very intelligent ques- 
tion, as did the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, and I want to give him as intelligent 
an answer as I can. 

Let me say in passing that the bill I 
introduced, H. R. 1824, provides for the 
creation of an authority in the Central 
Valley. By firming up the power in the 
Central Valley, by the use of a stand-by 
plant, we can give the people of the en- 
tire State of California the same power 
rates they are now getting in Los An- 
geles through the use of Boulder Dam 
power. 

Now let me get back to my distin- 
guished friend from Missouri. I want to 
say to him that the high dams would 
not be built in the fiat country where 
these rich lands are situated. The high 
dams where this power would be gener- 
ated would be farther up the stream. 
But they would hold back the flood wa- 
ters. In flood time they would be high 
enough so that by a proper coordination 
they could be made to hold back the 
flood waters and prevent those disastrous 
floods that the people in the Kansas City 
area and throughout Missouri, and that 
whole section of the country in fact, have 
been subjected to this year and in the 
years that “have passed and gone. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. We recently 
passed a bill authorizing the building of 
dams under what is known as the Pick 
plan on the Missouri River. Would that 
he workable? 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not think so, I 
think you are going to have to have an 
authority with a coordinated program 
from one end of the river to the other. 
If that is done we do not propose to 
take a single drop of water from the 
people on the upper stretches of the 
Missouri where it is needed for irriga- 
tion, not a single drop. It will not be 
necessary. 

But by building these dams we can 
provide a channel as far up as Sioux 
City, or as far as is necessary for navi- 
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gation. We can control these destruc- 
tive floods that now sweep down the 
Missouri every year and at the same time 
generate possibly ten or twelve billion 
kilowatt-hours of electricity a year that 
is now going to waste. 

Do you realize what that means? Let 
me give you an idea of what this power 
going to waste in our navigable streams 
and their tributaries amounts to. The 
reason I am telling you this is that our 
place in the post-war world is going to 
depend, to.a large extent, upon how weil 
America is electrified. Let me repeat 
that. You talk about exports; you talk 
about commerce. When this war is over 
America’s place in the world is going to 
depend largely upon how well our coun- 
try is electrified for every single purpose. 

Let us get back to these dams on the 
Tennessee. They told me then, “Why, 
you are going to flood some lands that 
are rich.” What did we do? We bought 
those lands and paid what they were 
worth. “Oh,” they said, “you are going 
to flood a cemetery.” The T. V. A. went 
there and removed the remains in those 
cemeteries in order not to shock the 
sensibilities of the relatives of the ones 
who were buried there. Today, Tennes- 
see, north Mississippi, north Alabama, 
and north Georgia, the area affected, are 
producing just as much, if not more, 
crops than they ever did and are living 
on a standard they never enjoyed be- 
fore; and for the first time in all history 
the farmers in that area enjoy the use of 
electricity in their homes, 

Look at the floods sweeping across 
the State of Louisiana now. They may 
not produce a bale of cotton on that 
flooded land this year. If it breaks over 
the levee on the Mississippi side you will 
see thousands of acres flooded. It is true 
the T. V. A. does flood some land, but 
that land was all purchased, and those 
people who owned it were paid for it. 
Today they are living, as I said, especially 
the people in the rural sections, on a 
standard they never enjoyed before in all 
the history of the country. 

When this program went into effect 
and these rates were cut, people began 
to use electricity for the purpose for 
which it was intended. We started then 
a program of rural electrification. That 
program started in the courthouse in my 
home county. We organized the first 
cooperative power association. Then I 
went into every other county in the dis- 
trict and did the same thing. Then 
when they got organized and made 
ready, the T. V. A. asked us to incorpo- 
rate, and we went to the legislature and 
had a law passed to have those power ` 
associations incorporated, nonprofit, co- 
operative power associations. Today we 
have throughout this whole country a 
system of rural electrification that is 
moving on toward what I hope in a few 
years will be 100 percent electrification 
of the farms of this Nation. 

In 1936 the International Power Con- 
ference was held here in Washington. 
Their report shows that in this country 
we had 10.9 percent of our farms elec- 
trified at that time. As a rule, they 
were the homes of what we call town 
farmers—men who lived close enough 
to town to send their children to the city 
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schools and far enough out of town to 
avoid city taxes. They had electricity, 
but the average farmer had none. At 
that time, according to that report, Aus- 
tria had 95 percent of her farms elec- 
trified.' Germany had 90 percent. Ja- 
pan, 90 percent. Italy, 94 percent. 
France, 98 percent. Holland and Swit- 
zerland, 94 to 98 percent. Even far-off 
New Zealand, that new, sparsely settled 
country, had 65 percent of her farms 
electrified; and we only had 10.9 percent 
of our farms electrified—here in the 
richest farming country in the world. 
Every time I got to talking about rural 
electrification in those days, men would 
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rise on both sides of the aisle and ask: 
“How far are you going with this move- 
ment to electrify farm homes? The first 
thing the farmer will do will be to buy 
a radio.” 

I said, “Why not? Then he will not 
have to go to town to get misinformed; 
he can get it at home; he will not even 
have to read the newspaper. Of course, 
he should have a radio if he wants one.” 

When the bill creating the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration was passed it 
limited to $40,000,000 a year the amount 
that could be allowed for R. E. A. in any 
one year. In 1938 all points of order 
were waived against the relief bill. I 
offered an amendment for an extra $100,- 
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000,000 for rural electrification and got 
it adopted by only seven votes. But we - 
got our hundred million, and that added 
to the $40,000,000 gave us $140,000,000. 
The next year we got another hundred 
million and the next year another hun- 
dred million, including the forty million 
provided for under the general law. That 
really started rural electrification on 
its way, and today we have 42.2 percent 
of our farms electrified, as will appear 
from the following table, which tells one 
of the greatest stories of material prog- 
ress ever made by the farmers of any 
country. I hope every Member will study 
it carefully, especially with reference to 
the R. E. A. progress in his own State: 


Comparison of rank, percentage, and number of farms electrified with central-station service, 1935, 1940, and 1944, by States and jor 


the United States 


Area 


United States.......... 


1 U, 8. Census Bureau, 


Somebody asked: “How far are you 

going with this rural electrification?” I 
said: “We will not quit until we have gone 
with the power line just as far as the tax 
gatherer goes; we are going to go to every 
home that can be reached by the draft. 
We are going to electrify every farm 
home in America.” 
' Mr. OUTLAND. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman on his very comprehensive 
and instructive statement. PerhapsIam 
anticipating, but is the gentleman going 
to comment upon the implications of the 
Central Valley Authority in California? 

Mr. RANKIN. I have already dis- 
cussed it. I know nothing that would 
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2 Edison Electric Institute, 


be worth more to the people of central 
and northern California, including the 
Sacramento and the San Francisco 
areas—I know of nothing that would 
be worth more to them than the develop- 
ment of an authority in the Central Val- 
ley and the installation of steam plants 
to firm that power up to maintain an 
equal flow at the top level the year 
around. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Did the gentleman 
also discuss the reasons for the opposi- 
tion to the development out there? 

Mr, RANKIN. I think that is appar- 
ent; yes. I have gone up against that 
opposition ever since John Raker was in 


Farms receiving central- 


Percent |Rank| Number 


Increase in electrified farms, 
station electric service, ee 31, 1934, to June 


June 30, 1944 * 


Percent [Rank| Number 


Percent [Rank 


2, 572, 960 422]... 1,829,006 | 245.8 |... 
60, 500 28.1 49,447] 447.4] 15 
8, 100 43.9 2, 523 45.2) 46 
87, 900 17.5 34,957 | 1,187.8 3 
118, ¢00 89.4 37, 507 46.3 
Y 47.0 17,055} 2397] 27 
18, 800 88.9 8, 662 85.4] 40 
5.1 56.7 3,209] 184.8) 31 
. 32.9 14,800] 250.6] 26 
72, 100 33.4 65,144] 936.5 5 
33, 200 76.0 19, 767 147.2] 35 
115, £00 54.1 87,121 | 307.0 17 
129, 500 70.2 106,024 | 451.6 14 
116, 200 54.5 84,153 | 262.6] 23 
41, 26.4 27,076 | 211.6] 2 
61, 500 24.3 53,020 | 625.2] 10 
26, 200 17.5 23, 374 7.1 8 
23, £00 €0.3 9, BAL 684) 4i 
25, 600 €0.7 18,800] 277.0] 20 
27, 300 85.6 S08 884] 38 
153, 700 81.9 111,548 | 2646] 2 
84, 500 42.8 70,717 | 5131 12 
47, 800 16.4 44,998 | 1, 605.9 1 
64,700 25.3 46,807] '261.6] 2 
10, 800 25.8 8,032] 2002] 18 
34, 400 28. 4 24,856 | 260.4 
1,760 49.3 814 86. 0 
13, 700 82.8 4, 205 44.3 
400 90.6 8, 238 54.3 
6, £00 20. 2 5550| 4111 
118, 200 77.1 60,375 | 104.4 
98, £00 35. 4 88,828 | 9184 
5, 800 7.8 3,832] 194.7 
180, £00 77.4 132,852 | 270.5 
33, 800 18.8 28,152 | 408.4" 
47, 700 77.1 29, 861 167.4 
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2. 900 96. 2 025 46.8 
£2) 300 38.0 48,504] 1,277.8 2 
7, 800 10.8 4, 861 165.4] 33 
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130, 200 31.1 1189724 | 1,085.5 4 
19, 700 77.5 3, 87 22.1 48 
15, 400 65.3 7,455 93.8] 37 
33.2 43,046 | 287.9] 19 
66, 700 81.7 26, 640 6.5] 42 
33, 100 33.3 29,453 |  £07.6 |e 9 
115, 000 61.6 75, 794 193:3 | 30 
5, 300 35.3 4,77 905.7 7 
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the House. I believe I was here when the 
first Raker bill was passed. We tried to 
get that Hetch-Hetchy power delivered 
directly to the people of San Francisco. 
This is not a new proposition. I have 
been in this fight a long time—even in 
California. 

These fellows jump on me, they even 
send people down in my district to agi- 
tate the people against me by saying that 
JOHN RANKIN is in favor of developing 
water power in California or on the St. 
Lawrence. 

Fhere are twelve or thirteen billion 
kilowatt-hours of electricity going to 
waste in the St. Lawrence every year. 
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As for the overcharges, last year, accord- 

-ing to the Ontario rates, the rates 
charged right across the river, the over- 
charge in New York State alone amount- 
ed to $225,424,434. 

One good live yardstick such as the 
St. Lawrence would provide would break 
those rates down by probably $200,000,- 
000 a year in the State of New York alone. 

Yeu know, the poorest people on earth 
are the poor in a great city. They seem 
to be more hopeless and more helpless 
than anybody else, and you have many 
of them in that area. The best thing 
you could do for them would be to give 
them cheap electricity, in order to enable 
them to enjoy some of the comforts and 
conveniences of the modern home. 

In Maine the overcharges were $10,- 
090,000, according to the Ontario rates; 
in Massachusetts they were $67,000,000; 
in New Hampshire, $7,000,000; in Ver- 
mont, $4,581,000; in Connecticut, $30,- 
460,000; and in Rhode Island, $11,623,000. 
Add that up and it runs up to around 
$350,000,000 a year of overcharges in that 
area, not including Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. 3 

As I said, there are 230,000,000,000 kil- 
watt-hours of hydroelectric power a year 
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going to waste in our navigable streams 
and their tributaries. That is equal to 
115,000,000 tons of the finest bituminous 
coal. Suppose that coal would float and 
it were floating down our rivers at the 
rate of 115,000,000 tons a year. Why, you 
could not get to the bank of one of those 
rivers for people there trying to recover it. 
Yet this power is flowing to waste, and 
the Members of the House and the. Mem- 
bers of the other body are leaning back 
on any development at all. Suppose it 
were wheat. That 230,000,000,000 kil- 
owatt-hours of electricity is equal in 
value to the entire wheat crop of the 
United States running to waste down 
our streams. Suppose the 900,000,000 
bushels of wheat was floating down these 
streams every year, going to waste, and 
that you could recover it without injury 
to it. Why, you could not get to the 
bank of the average stream for the peo- 
ple there gathering it in. That merely 
illustrates the power end of the question. 
That merely shows the value of the elec- 
tric power that is going to waste. 

We. hear men from the coal districts 
saying it is going to lower the price of 
coal; that it will interfere with our coal 
mines. At the rate we are going, 100 
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years from now we are not going to have 
any coal. It will be exhausted, or virtu- 
ally so. In 100 years or so from now, all 
our gas and oil fields will probably be 
exhausted. Yet we find these very fel- 
lows opposing the saving of power that 
is going to waste that can be-used now by 
building these dams and the devolpment 
of these authorities. 

Last year we sold in this country 196,- 
000,600,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity. 
I want to show you to whom we sold it, 
and I am going to insert these tables 
the Recorp for you to read. $ 


DOMESTIC CONSUMERS * 


On the domestic side the 27,365,000 
residential consumers of this country 
used 30,752,839,000 kilowatt-hours, for 
which they paid $1,091,000,000. Under 
the Tennessee Valley rates it would have 
cost them $614,524,000, or $476,393,000 
less, and it would have cost less under the 
Tacoma, Wash., rates, the Bonneville 
rates, and the Ontario rates, as the fol- 
lowing table, broken down by States, will 
show. If you want to see how much the 
residential consumers of your own State 
were overcharged for their electricity last 
year, just look at the following table: 


Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in— 


ina! aan Ontario, Canada 


Revenues | Savings | Revenues | Savings 
$7, 575, 457 | $3, 262, 106 | $5, 722, $5, 115, 330 
2, 757,910 | 1, 757, 342 3, 321, 682 
3, 672,984 | 2, 707, 555 4, 551, 306 
543, 992 | 34,064,957 | 31, 570, 799 
8,915, 114 | 3, 816, 565 5, 142, 507 
, 599, 67 8, 792.618 | 12, 445, 590 
1, 529, 242 | 1, 135, 576 1, 892, 626 
757,085 | 3,655,479 1,994, 411 
11, 459, 649 | 7, 288,246 | 13, 793, 633 
280, 534 | 7,921, 847 8, 826, 244 
2, 328, 2, 606, 359 8, 172, 708 
30, 982, 153 | 33, 702,538 | 41,863, 600 
14, 590, 710 | 14, 692,742 | 19, 318, 236 
729, 7,778, 211 | 11, 239, 421 
6, 536, 208 | 5,731, 534 8, 385, 545 
4, 923,994 | 6,077, 245 6, 880, 634 
6, 388,651 | 4,829, 821 7, 947, 482 
4, 247, 857+] 2,904, 725 5, 186, 431 
5,781,842 | 6, 672, 479 7, 928, 131 
22, 700, 988 5,045 | 17,174,188 | 28, 501, 845 
37, 097, 439 | 19,713,340 | 28,064,525 | 28, 746, 254 
13, 754,136 | 9,003, 266 | 10,395,568 | 12, 451, 834 
3, 175, 928 366,703 | 2, 405, 502 3, 137, 129 
16, 148, 140 | 10, 810, 357 | 12, 212,199 | 14,746, 298 
234,748 | 2,021,914 | 1, 689, 895 2, 506, 767 
4,311,901 | 4,174,392 | 6, 647, 707 
781, 646° 540, 564 956, 842 
8,090,112 | 1, 937, 676 8, 711, 524 
24, 092, 495 | 17, 890, 466 | 20,817, 444 
1, 514, 206 843, 854 1, 784, 976 
€5, 878, 265 | 53, 825, 693 | £3, 135, 357 
7,012, 559 | 8, 016, 871 9, 602, 625 
1, 785,161 | 1,334,435 | 2, 214, 593 
23, 509, 068 | 34,674,142 | 34, 674, 141 
6, 694,052 | 4,879,162] 8, 272, 217 
699 3,315,117 | 6, 916, 880 5, 545, 867 
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409 2, 994, 263 | 3,813, 069 4, 214, 445 
732 1, 742, 169 | 1, 255, 586 2, 147, 087 
233 2, 248, 789 | 8, 483, 456 4, 982, 347 
006 17, 993, 289 | 15,351,721 | 22, 931, 873 
12 2,324, 285 | 2, 510, 454 3, 131, 015 
500 2, 121,893 | 1, 389, 523 2, 569, 232 
418 8,664,715 | 8,311,053 | 11, 336, 826 
370 4, 344, 843 | 12, 821, 547 8, 476, 703 
173 4, 365,654 | 4,295, 402 5, 740, 585 
326 10, 763, 427 | 11,517,387 | 14, 481, 230 
846 925, 824 , 406 1, 170, 242 
2,758 |479, 721, 835 | 611, 195, 997 
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cost $396,876,000, or $418,669,000 less. hotels, 
Under the Tacoma rates $335,207,000 


less; Bonneville rates, $479,721,000 less 
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the men who oper- 
table will show 
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Ontario rates $611,195,000 less. These 
TABLE 2—Commercial electric service, 1944 
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Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in— 
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Estimated sales data for 1044 Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in— 


Tennessee Valley 


State Authority 


Tacoma, Wash. Ontario, Canada 


Bonneville Adminis- 
tration 


Number òf | Total kilowatt- 
customers hours 


Total 
revenues 


Revenues | Savings 


20, £08 | 2, £93, 243, 000 | $32,850, $15, 341, COO |$17, 509, 107 |$22, 469, 473 $21, 885, 420 | $11, 464, 687 
2,246 | 1, 624, 923, 000 8, 825, 514 62 | 3, 892,052 096 6, 875, 075 , 950, 439 

11, 920 425, 036, 000 5, 636, 4 3,849,708 | 1,786, 761 3, 066, 239 3,573,521 | 2, 062, 948 
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360 45, 571, 000 828, 396, 432, 731 460, 917 
22,451 | 14, 394, 021,000 | 125, 414, 500 | 72, 991, 239 | 52, 423, 261 57, 565, 255 
26,241 | 2, 498, 049, 000 , 787, 18, 937, 438 | 5, 849, 784 7, 188, 204 

1, 162 34, 340, 000 781, 758 427, 354, 136 384, 625 

99, 067 | 11, 513, 353,000 | 113, 997, 732 | 72, 958, 41, 039, 184 65, 320, 700 46, 169, 081 
23, 307 | 1, 162, 763,000 | 13, 422, 8, 952, 771 | 4, 469, 674 7, 449, 457 5, 100, 529 
13, 424 | 2, 154, 986,000 | 10, 931,217 | 9,706,921 | 1, 224, 296 4, 459, 937 1, 912, 963 
$8, 131 | 14, 230,165,000 | 144, 683, 103 |101, 712, 221 | 42, 970, 882 76, 826, 728 £0, 205, 037 
Rhode Island_... 1, 527 640, 165,000 | 10, 193, 582 248, 3, 944, 916 6, 024, 407 4, 383, 240 
South Carolina.. 12,635 | 1,202, 764,060 | 11, 293,159 | 8,639,267 | 2, 653, 892 5, 533, 648 3, 263, 723 
2, 118 88, 690, 000 1, 830, 661 970, 250 860, 411 1, 182, 607 . , 929, 976 
15,005 | 4,751, 471,000 | 23, 567, 237 | 21,045,643 | 2, 521, 604 9, 521, 164 4, 006, 430 
$1,102 | 3, 934,211,000 | 41, 755, 146 | 27, 516, 641 | 14, 238, 505 23, 382, 882 16, 200, 997 
543 35, 584, 000 693, 628 495, 250 198, 378 363, 461 233, 753 

6, 474 179, 481, 000 8, 198, 802 | 2,325, 594 873, 208 1, 647, 429 1, 036, 441 
13,870 | 1,533, 918,000 | 16,822,196 | 11,809, 182 | 5,013,014 8, 932, 586 5, 854, 124 
28,290 | 6, 435,530,000 | 26, 425, 871 | 22,065,602 | 4,360, 269 11, 706, 661 5, 919, 395 
25,498 | 2,940. 688,000 | 27,970,933 | 18,796,467 | 9, 174, 466 15, 439, 955 10, 517,071 
83,878 | 2, 627, 081, , 469, 021 | 20,819, 289 | 13, 649, 732 20, 15, 131, 900 

1, 483 64, 386, 000 1, 019, 796 490, 522 

1, 418, $00 |134, 932, 159, 000 |1, 347, 689, 718 (907,800, sen 440, 089, 137 |605, 449, 226 |742, 240, 492 |886, 164, 206 |463, 525, 512 |843, 248, 553 | 504, 441, 165 


Last year we had 33,033,800 consumers 
of all classes. They purchased and used 
196 ,425,236,000 kilowatt-hours, for which 
they paid $3,254,000,000. Under the T. 
V. A. rates they would have cost them 
$1,919,000,000, or $1,335,000,000 less; un- 


der the Tacoma, Wash., rates they would 
have saved $1,769,000,000; under the 
Bonneville rates they would have saved 
$1,305,000,000; and under the Ontario 
lrg they would have saved $1,559,000,- 


TABLE 4—Total electric sales, 1944 


More thari a billion dollars in over- 
charge are paid by the electric consumers 
of this country every year. 

Here is the table showing those over- 
charges by States: 


State 


Estimated sales data for 1944 


Tennessee Val 
ote T 


Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in— 


375, 207 | 5,315, 441, 000 | . $46, 365, 671 541, $23, 948, 009 $13, 818, 011 
118, 186 968, 961,000 | 14, 909, 097 z 5, 459, 682 | 9,449, , 004 7, 814, 171 
227,164 | 1, 321,408,000 | 24, 153, 655 | 13, 067, 518 | 11, 086, 1 9, 934, 014 | 14,219, 515 
2, 599, 073 | 16, 195, 525,000 | 246, 276, 631 361, 53, 915, 408 |145, 015, 082 |101, 261, 549 |194, 643, 613 
283, 443 940, 080,000 | 23, 496, 348 | 12, 740, 912 | 10, 755, 436 | 10, 172, 320 | 13, 324, 028 | 13, 059, 694 703 
655,058 | 2, 664,939,000 | 58, 298, 676 | 31, 698, 558 | 26, 600, 118 | 24, 662,288 | 33, 636, 388 | 32, 171, 664 476 
73, 567 426, 135, 000 8, 059, 658 | 4,456,822 | 3,602,836 | 3,419,028 | 4,640,630 | 4, 501, 746 332 
81,818 | 1,658, 185,000 | 19, 676, 225 | 15, 076,769 | 4, 590,456 | 11,743,656 | 7,932, 569 | 15, 373, 206 173 
456, 340 | 1,822, 715,000 | 49, 516, 447 | 21, 773, 850 | 27, 742, 597 | 17, 696, 961 | 31,819, 486 | 22, 465, 642 | 27, 050, 805 ol4 
462, 606 | 3,034, 214,000 | 48, 013, 676 | 20, 186, 998 | 18, 826, 678 | 22, 885, 014 | 25, 128, 662 | 29, 769, 530 | 18, 244, 146 006 
137, 507 970, 573,000 | 12, 933,776 | 7,897,615 | 5,036,161 | 6,299,646 | 6,634,130 | 8,062,813 | 4,870, 963 087 
2, 238, 427 | 12, 716, 274,000 | 229, 569, 577 |126, 934, 166 |102, 635, 411 | 98, 554, 423 |131, 015, 154 |128, 887, 834 |100, 681, 743 185 
979, 986 | 5, 645, 694,000 | 101, 004, 609 | 58, 695, 383 | 42, 309, 226 | 45,064, 392 | 55, 940, 217 | 59, 346, 979 | 41, 657, 630 49, 159, 588 
625, 757 | 2,149, 422,000 | 50,219, 659 | 27, 766, 961 | 22, 452, 098 | 22, 210, 434 | 28, 009, 225 | 28, 597, 847 | 21, 621, 812 25, 782, 492 
435,190 | 1, 613,156,000 | 35, 815, $23 | 19, 951, 748 | 15, 864, 675 | 15, 899, 406 | 19, 916, 417 | 20, 475, 920 | 15, 330, 894 18, 285, 372 
433,874 | 2, 381,185,000 | 38, 608, 587 | 23, 836, 238 | 14, 862, 349 | 18, 280, 447 | 20, 418, 140 | 24, 068, 531 | 14, 630,056 | 21, 034, 670 | 17, 663, 917 
359, 442 | 2,618, 082,000 | 39, 713, 870 | 20, 915, 891 | 18, 797, 979 | 16, 003, 305 | 23, 620, 565 | 21, 237,961 | 18,475, 909 | 18, 583, 255 | 21, 130, 615 
Dees 237, 507 | 1, 026,124,000 | 19, 339, 170 | 10, 407,826 | 8,931,344 | 8,071,019 | 11, 268, 151 | 10, 536,485 | 8,802,685 | 9,133,121 | 10, 206, 049 
592, 334 | 2,847, 755,000 | 50, 847, 874 7 21, 080, 717 | 22, 894, 886 | 27, 952, 988 | 30, 242, 357 | 20, 605, 617 | 26, 603,027 | 24, 344, 847 
1,344, 301 | 4,818, 118,000 | 122, 063, 156 60, 379, 223 | 47, 937, 130 | 74, 126, 026 | 62, 560, 198 | 59, 502, 958 | 54, 231,903 | 67, 831, 253 
1,574,066 | 9,031, 646,000 | 159, 670, 543 68, 573,070 | 72, 168,307 | 87, 502, 236 | 92, 968, 988 | 66,701,555 , 77,664,216 | 82, 006, 327 
689,053 | 2, 413,081,000 | 58, 979, 218 26, 040, 019 | 26,394, 281 | 32, 584, 937 | 33,781, 428 | 25,197,790 | 28,724,132 | 30, 255, 086 
202, 125 865, 264,000 | — 17,322, 408 7, 895, 888 | 7,355,868 | 9,966,538 | 9,606,049 | 7,716,357 | 8,323,074] 8,099,332 
880,625 | 4, 097, 638,000] 80, 289, 053 30, 973, 698 | 38, 155,202 | 42, 143, 851 | 50, 092, 264 | 30,206, 789 | 43, 637,939 | 36, 661, 114 
123,790 | 1,852, 868,000] 16, 223, 289 5, 164,270 | 8,099,740 , 8,123,549 | 11,064,812] 5,158,477 | 9,965,906 | 6, 257,383 
1 925, 354,000 | 22, 300, 736 9, 558, 418 | 10,359,849 | 12,030,887 | 13,193,330 | 9, 197,406 | 11, 179,336 | 11, 211, 400 
771 168, 775, 000 3, 525,411 1,745, 636 | 1,452,907 | 2,072,604] 1,846,382]. 1,679,029 | 1,560,239] 1,965,172 
516,121,000 | 13, 264, 986 434 | 5,477,021 | 7,787,965 | 7,172,340 | 6,092,646 | 6,241,587 | 7,023,399 
6, 237, 145,000 | 131,097, 419 50, 490, 317 | 80, 607, 102 | 65,820, 952 | 65,276,467 | 56,984,044 | 74,113, 375 
213, 951, 000 7, 256,115 | 2, 908, 347, 452 | 2,405,820 | 4,850,295 | ° 3,047,668 | 4,208,447 | 2,564,118 | 4,691, 997 
21, 575, 955, 000 |- 398, 198, 982 |195, 940, 373. |202, 258, 609 |155, 120, 719 |243, 078, 263 |200, 686,473 |197, 612, 509 |172, 744, 548 | 225,454, 434 
3, 564,484,000 | 55, 322,826 | 36, 390, 18, 931, 866 | 27, 760,335 | 27, 562,491 | 36, 834,954 | 18. 487,872 | 32,383,840 | 22, 938, 986 
199, 722, 000 7, 644,613 | 3,516,570 | 4,128,043 | 2,952,556 | 4,692,057 | 3,669,234 | 3,975,379 | 3,030,588 | 4,614, 025 
14, 933, 102,000 | 221, 580, 109 |138, 446, 669 | 83, 133, 440 |106, 073, 264 |115, 506, 845 |139, 875, 317 | 81,704,792 |122,460,990.] 99, 119, 119 
1,710,415, 000 | 35, 093,450 | 19,033, 508 | 16,059,942 | 14, 733,113 | 20, 360, 337 | 19, 332, 260 | 15, 761, 190 | 16,804,880 | 18, 288, 570 
8, 268, 237,000 | 30, 980,972 | 23,059,455 | 7,921,517 | 18,136, 905 | 12,844,067 | 23,473,129 | 7,507, 20, 168, 629 | 10, 812,343 
18, 092, 482,000 | 277, 500, 054 |173, 170, 337 |104, 329, 717 |130, 449, 470 |147, 050, 584 |174, 062, 267 |103, 437, 787 |153, 946, 345 | 123, 553, 709 
879, 985,000 | 21, 622, 903 | 11, 283,841 | 10,339,062 | 8, 564,312 | 13,058, 591 | 11,366,029 | 10,256,874 | 9,999,370] 11, 643, 533 
1, 716, 232, 000 | 25,205,304 | 16, 680,043 | 8, 525, 261 | 12, 744, 084 | 12,461. 220 | 16,876,442 | 8, 328,862 | 14,820,128 | 10,385, 176 
252, 084, 000 8,418, 186 | 3,930,091 | 4,488,095 | 3,202,954 | 5,215,232 | 4,065,618 | 4,352,568 | 3,430,212 | 4, 987, 974 
5, 791, 806, 000 44, 264, 408 | 37,299,815 | 6, 964, 593 | 28, 250,315 | 16,005,093 | 37, 574, 434 6, 689, 974 | 33,127,915 | 11, 136, 493 
6, 297, 873, 000 | 113, 084, 375 | 63, 249, 349 | 49, 835,026 | 49, 254, 969 | 63, 829, 406 | 64, 529, 577 | 48, 584, 798 | 56,073,816 | 57, 010, 550 
1, 270, 796, 000 16, 850, 563 | 8, 537,486 | 8, 313, 077 7,168, 308 | 9,682,255 | 8, 984, 768 7, 865, 795 7, 513, 010 9, 337, 563 
321,156,000 |. 8,840,055 | 4,853,429 | 3,986,626 | 3,769,432 | 5,070,623 | 4,915,631 | 3,924,424 | 4,258 585] 4,581,470 
2; 690, 612, 000, | £0, 730, 387 | 29, 146, 418 | 21, 583, 969 | 22, 978, 770 | 27,751, 617 | 29, 738, 908 | 20,991, 479 | 25, 596,443 | 25, 133, 944 
8, 712, 401,000 | 61, 967, 978 | 48, 329, 058 | 13, 638,920 | 37, 597,625 | 24,370, 353 | 49,130,653 | 12,837,325 | 42,615,018 | 19, 352, 960 
3, 355, 173,000 | 43, 474, 456 | 27,068, 220 | 16, 406, 227 | 19, 762,352 | 23, 712,104 | 27,015,475 | 16, 458, 981 | 24,368,214 | 19, 106, 242 
isis 4, 179, 790, 000 | 79, 798, 382 | 45, $47, 782 | 33, 850, 600 | 35, 695, 172 | 44, 103, 210 | 46,764, 413 | 33,033, 969 | 40, 635, 864 | 39, 162, 518 
LPNS E! ENE 157, 102, 000 4, 574,946 | 2,191,783 | 2,383,213 | 1,779,040 | 2,795,906 | 2, 290, 2, 284,853 | 1,915,930] 2, 659, 016 
bi eesetel 33, 033, 900 |196, 425, 236, 000. |3, 254, 154, 310 {1,919,001 731 1,335,152,579 484,603,149 |1,700,651,161 048,557,483 1,305,506,€67 iM 044,194 | 1,550,110,116 
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Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Earlier in the gen- 
tleman’s interesting speech he referred 
to the fact that in excess of 90 percent 
of all the farms in the countries of cen- 
tral and southern Europe had electric 
services prior to the war, and I believe 
only about 10 percent of the farms of 
this country had electric service. 

Mr. RANKIN. Thai is right. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Can the gentleman 
tell me to what cause he attributes that 
great disparity in electric service as be- 
tween Europe and the United States? 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not know how 
they got such a start on us, but I do 
know why we were held back. We were 
held back by the same kind of propa- 
ganda I have referred to here. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman mentioned the great State of 
Missouri and asserted, I believe, that the 
people of the Missouri Valley were per- 
haps foolish if they did not have a val- 
ley authority. 

Mr. RANKIN. I did not say “foolish”; 
the gentleman misunderstood me if he 
thought I said “foolish.” 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. I think 
it is true that the people of the Missouri 
Valley are just as anxious to have the 
benefits to be derived from the develop- 
ment of their waterways and natural re- 
sources as anybody can be. They are 
interested in flood control and cheap 
electricity just as are the people of any 
other section, and they are going to 
insist upon the development of these 
natural resources, irrespective of the 
name by which the system may be called. 
It is a question as to whether we are 
doing to follow what has been done in 
the ‘Tennessee Valley and by the valley 
authorities. 

We have certain existing legislation 
that provides for these things, for the 
control of power, and so forth. We have 


preached the benefits; but I should like 


for the gentleman to touch upon how 
we could benefit by setting up this valley 
authority over existing legislation. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say this: That 
they have not controlled the floods on 
the Missouri, and I fear they never will 
at the rate they are going. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. But how 
could that be helped by setting up a val- 
ley authority over existing legislation? 

Mr. RANKIN. Because they would 
place dams at the right places; and when 
they know there is a flood crest on its 
way, they can let the water out from 
behind those dams if necessary, close 
them at the right time, and keep the 
flood crest from synchronizing with the 
flood crest on the various tributaries, or 
the Ohio, or the upper Mississippi, and 
in that way they can protect the people 
of the Missouri Valley as well as the 
people along the lower Mississippi. You 
are not protecting the people in that 
area. I understand your floods are 
worse this year than they have ever 
been, or as bad. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. I think 
the gentleman is mistaken, They were 
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worse last year than they have been in 
100 years. This year has not passed as 
yet. 

Mr. RANKIN. The last 2 years your 
floods have been worse than they have 
ever been. We do not have flood damage 
on the Tennessee. That stream is com- 
pletely controlled. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. My peo- 
ple are more interested in flood control 
in central Missouri than in the develop- 
ment of power, although they appreciate 
cheaper electricity. Will the gentleman 
tell me what the chances would be of 
our deriving any more flood-control ben- 
efits by setting up a power authority? 

Mr. RANKIN. Simply because you 
would have a coordinated system that 
would close the dams at the right times 
and places just as they do on the Ten- 
nessee. Suppose there is a wet spell 
throughout the whole country and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority knows there 
is a flood crest coming down the Missis- 
sippi River, the Missouri, or the Ohio. 
That flood crest will reach there at a 
given time. They let the water out from 
behind their dams, lowering them, in 
order that it may pass that point before 
that flood crest arrives. They then close 
the dams and hold back the water until 
the flood crest passes. It is the only way 
you are going to control the floods on the 
stream. They have not done it on the 
Mississippi. I repeat what I have said 
before, you have spent all this mouey on 
the Mississippi River, but today they are 
suffering the same disasters they suffered 
20 years ago, probably not to quite as 
great an extent, but the same kind. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri On the 
Tennessee, how does the area that was 
subject to floods before the setting up of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority compare 
with the area that is normally flooded 
now under the existing program? 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not know the per- 
centage. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. I have 
heard that there is almost as much land 
flooded now normally as was subject to 
floods prior to the building of these dams. 

Mr. RANKIN. There is a good deal 
of land flooded, that is true, but all that 
land was paid for. 

If you want to see real crops in this 
country, go down in the Tennessee Val- 
ley. If you want to see real corn and 
cotton and cattle produced, I know of no 
place that you could get a better picture 
than down in the Tennessee Valley. 

Did it ever occur to you that that kind 
of criticism never comes from the people 
down there? Had it ever occurred to the 
gentleman from Missouri that all this 
protest about their flooding some land in 
Tennessee did not come from the people 
in that area? We have had all this pro- 
test about what they have done to the 
Tennessee River, but not a word of it 
comes from the people who are affected 
and who are getting the benefits of not 
only the flood control and navigation but 
of the cheap electricity it provides. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. What 
control do the people of the Tennessee 
Valley have or what control does Con- 
gress have over the administrative struc- 
ture of the T. V. A,? 
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Mr. RANKIN. Congress has it all. It 
is a governmental agency. We can do 
just what we please with it. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Could 
the Congress destroy the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority if it wished to do so? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; it certainly could. 

The gentleman asked what control the 
people have down there. They have had 
more control than they had before, be- 
cause heretofore their local power sys- 
tems were controlled, I believe, from 
headquarters in New York. Today every 
city or every county has its own system 
It buys the power from T. V. A. at whole- 
sale. It kriows what it is going to buy for 
and it knows what the maximum rate at 
which it is to be sold. That maximum 
rate is sufticient to pay all overhead ex- 
penses and to pay interest on their in- 
vestment, and at the same time lay up a 
surplus. So they are enjoying more priv- , 
ileges, more freedom, as far as their pow- 
er systems are concerned, than they have 
ever enjoyed before. f 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, w: 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman for this splendid 
statement. The most significant thing 
I have heard today on this floor is this, 
that we have been developing these rivers 
piecemeal. The most significant thing 
we ought to do in the future is to develop 
them in a coordinated way. 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I believe we have 
built our structures and channelled the 
waters to the sea, making the rivers rise 
right up above certain valleys, instead 
of catching the water up at the head- 
waters and retaining it and thus pre- 
venting the disastrous floods. 

Mr. RANKIN. Use these waters for all 
purposes. Where water falls, it should 
first be used to water the people. Next 
it should be used to water the stock, and 
next to water the land. Then it should 
be used for the development of hydro- 
electric power, for the benefit of the peo- 
ple in that area. Then for navigation 
purposes, 

Now, flood control is not a use, but 
all this coordinated program means also 
control of the floods, holding the flood 
waters back at the right time, and pre- 
venting them from devastating your 
country. I cannot see where anybody 
from Missouri can kick on that. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. The peo- 
ple of Missouri object to having a lot of 
their valuable lands, valley lands, inun- 
dated that are not now inundated the 
year round. If we have just as much 
flood control under the proposed M. V. A. 
system, we will have to have as much 
storage space for that purpose in the 
dams as we would have under existing 
legislation. If we have in addition the 
production of power, then those dams 
would have to be high. If the dams are 
high, it means more reservoirs and more 
land inundated. 

Mr. RANKIN. The truth of the busi- 
ness is the high dams would be beyond 
you, where the banks are higher, and not 
down in the lowlands. . You would not go 
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down here in the lowlands of the Mis- 
sissippi to build a high dam, because if 
you did the water would break over 
above it. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. How far 
above? 

Mr, RANKIN. I do not know the ex- 
act engineering figures, but some of the 
largest ones would be at least up as far 
as Omaha or Sioux City. 

Mr, SCHWABE of Missouri. That 
would pe 300 miles above where we want 
to use the power. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, you can transmit 
this power 300 miles and get it cheaper 
than you people are getting your power 
in Missouri now by at least $30,000,000 
a year, 

Now, let us take Windsor, Canada. 
Windsor, Canada, is 258 miles from Ni- 
agara Falls. They transmit this power 
over power lines to Windsor, Canada, and 
sell it at the Ontario rates. If Michigan 
had those rates the people of that State 
would have saved $68,573,000 last year. 
That is according to the T. V. A. rates, 
but according to the Ontario rates they 
would have saved $82,006,000. 

This is one of the greatest economic 
issues that has ever confronted this Na- 
tion, involving flood control, navigation, 
and power development as well as em- 
ployment for our returned servicemen 
when this war is over. 

In order that you may fully realize 
what these overcharges mean to the peo- 
ple you represent, I will give them again, 
broken down by: States: 

ALABAMA 


During the year. 1944 the people of 
Alabama used 5,315,441,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$46,365,671. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $32,541,377, a difference of 
$13,824,294. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $23,948,009, a dif- 
ference of $22 417,662. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $32,547,660, a difference 
of $13,818,011. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $29,197,161, a difference of 
$17,168,510. 

ARIZONA 

During the year 1944 the people of 
Arizona used 968,961,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity for which they paid $14,- 
909,097. 

Under the T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $6,915,517, a difference of $7,- 
993,580. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $5,459,682, a dif- 
ference of $9,449,415. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $7,094,926, a difference 
of $7,814,171. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $6,121,924, a difference of $8,- 
787,173. 

ARKANSAS 
. During the year 1944 the people of 
Arkansas used 1,321,408,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$24,153,655. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $13,067,518, a difference of 
$11,086,137, 
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Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $9,934,014, a differ- 
ence of $14,219,641. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $13,233,140, a difference 
of $10,920,515. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $11,155,857, a difference of 
$12,997,798. 

CALIFORNIA 

During the year 1944 the people of 
California used 16,195,525,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$246,276,631. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $192,361,223, a difference of 
$53,915,408. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $145,015,082, a dif- 
ference of $101,261,549. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $194,643,613, a differ- 
ence of $51,633,018. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $172,861,314, a differ- 
ence of $73,415,317. 

COLORADO 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Colorado used 940,080,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity for which they paid $23,- 
496 348. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $12,740,912, a difference of 
$10,755,436. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $10,172,320, a dif- 
ference of $13,324,028. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $13,059,694, a difference 
of $10.436,654. = 

Under the Ontario. rates, the cost 
would have been $11,151,645, a difference 
of $12,344,703. 


CONNECTICUT 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Connecticut used 2,664,939,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$58,298,676. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $31,698,558, a difference of 
$26,600,118. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $24,662,288, a dif- 
ference of $33,636,388. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $32,171,664, a difference 
of $26,127,012. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $27,838,200, a difference of 
$30,460,476. 

DELAWARE 

During the year 1944 the people of Del- 
ware used 426,135,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity, for which they paid $8,059,658. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $4,456,822, a difference of 
$3,602,836. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $3,419,028, a differ- 
ence of $4,640,630. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $4,501,746, a difference 
of $3,557,912. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $3,935,326, a difference of 
$4,124,332. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


During the year 1944 the people of the 
District of Columbia used 1,658,185,000 
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kilowatt-hours of electricity, for which 
they paid $19,676,225. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $15,076,769, a difference of 
$4,599,456. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $11,743,656, a dif- 
ference of $7,932,569. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $15,373,206, a difference 
of $4,303,019. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $13,372,052, a difference of 
$6,304,173. 


FLORIDA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Florida used 1,822,715,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity, for which they paid 
$49,516,447. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $21,773,850, a difference of 
$27,742,597. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $17,696,961, a dif- 
ference of $31,819,486. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $22,465,642, a difference 
of $27,050,805. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $18,946,433, a difference of 
$30,570,014. 


GEORGIA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Georgia used 3,034,214,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$48,013,676. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $29,186,998, a difference of 
$18,826,678. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $22,885,014, a dif- 
ference of $25,128,662. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $29,769,530, a difference 
of $18,244,146. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $25,721,670, a difference of 
$22,292,006. 


IDAHO 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Idaho used 970,573,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity, for which they paid $12,- 
933,776. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $7,897,615, a difference of 
$5,036,161. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $6,229,646, a dif- 
ference of $6,634,130. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $8,062,813, a difference 
of $4,870,963. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $6,857,689, a differ- 
ence of $6,076,087. 

> ILLINOIS 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Illinois used 12,716,274,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$229,569,577. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $126,934,166, a difference of 
$102,635,411. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $98,554,423, a dif- 
ference of $131,015,154. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $128,887,834, a differ- 
ence of $100,681,743. 


1945 


Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $111,847,392, a differ- 
ence of $117,722,185. 

INDIANA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Indiana used 5,645,694,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$101,004,609. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $58,695,383, a difference of 
$42,309,226. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $45,064,392, a dif- 
ference of $55,940,217. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $59,346,979, a difference 
of $41,657,630. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $51,845,021, a differ- 
ence of $49,159,588. 

IOWA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Iowa used 2,149,422,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity, for which they paid $50,- 
219,659. } 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $27,766,961, a difference of 
$22,452,098, 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $22,210,434, a dif- 
ference of $28,009,225. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $28,597,847, a differ- 
ence of $21,621,812. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $24,437,167, a differ- 
ence of $25,782,492. 

KANSAS 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Kansas used 1,613,156,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$35,815,823. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $19,951,748, a difference of 
$15,864,675. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $15,899,406, a dif- 
ference of $19,916,417. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $20,475,929, a differ- 
ence of $15,339,894. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $17,530,451, a differ- 
ence of $18,285,372. 

KENTUCKY 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Kentucky used 2,381,185,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$38,698,587. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $23,836,238, a difference of 
$14,862,349. ‘ 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $18,280,447, a dif- 
ference of $20,418,140. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $24,068,531, a difference 
of $14,630,056. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $21,034,670, a difference 
of $17,663,917. 

LOUISIANA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Louisiana used 2,618,082,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$39,713,870. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
haw been $20,915,891, a difference of 
$18,797,979. ; 
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Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $16,093,305, a dif- 
ference of $23,620,565. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $21,237,961, a difference 
of $18,475,909. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $18,583,255, a difference 
of $21,130,615. 

MAINE g 

During the year 1944 the people of 
Maine used 1,026,124,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity for which they paid $19,- 
339,170. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $10,407,826, a diference of 
$8,931,344. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $8,071,019, a dif- 
ference of $11,268,151. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $10,536,485, a diference 
of $8,802,685. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $9,133,121, a diference 
of $10,206,049. 

MARYLAND 

During the year 1944 the people of 
Maryland used 2,847,755,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$50,847,874. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $29,767,157, a difference of 
$21,080,717. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $22,894,886, a dif- 
ference of $27,952,988. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $30,242,357, a difference 
of $20,605,517. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $26,503,027, a difference 
of $24,344,847. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Massachusetts used 4,818,118,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity for which they 
paid $122,063,156. 3 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $61,683,933, a difference of 
$60,379,223. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $47,937,130, a dif- 
ference of $74,126,026. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $62,560,198, a difference 
of $59,502,958. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $54,231,903, a difference 
of $67,831,253 

MICHIGAN 

During the year 1944 the people of 
Michigan used 9,031,646,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$159,670,543. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $91,097,473, a difference of 
$68,573,070, 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $72,168,307, a dif- 
ference of $87,502,236. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $92,968,988, a difference 
of $66,701,555. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $77,664,216, a difference of 
$82,006,327. 

MINNESOTA 

During the year 1944 the people of 

Minnesota used 2,413,081,000 kilowatt- 
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hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$58,979,218. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $32,939,199, a difference of 
$26,040,019. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $26,394,281, a dif- 
ference of $32,584,937. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $33,781,428, a difference 
of $25,197,790. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $28,724,132, a difference of 
$30,355,086. 

MISSISSIPPI 

During the year 1944 the people of 
Mississippi used 865,264,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$17,322,406. - 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $9,426,518, a difference of 
$7,895,888. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, tie 
cost would have been $7,355,868, a dif- 
ference of $9,966,538. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $9,606,049, a difference 
of $7,716,357. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $8,323,074, a difference of 
$8,999,332. 

MISSOURI 

During the year 1944 the people of 
Missouri used 4,097,638,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$80,299,053. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $49,325,355, a difference of 
$30,973,698. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $38,155,202, a dif- 
ference of $42,143,851. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $50,092,264, a difference 
of $30,206,789. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $43,637,939, a difference of 
$36,661,114. 

MONTANA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Montana used 1,852,868,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$16,223,289. 

Under T, V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $11,059,019, a difference of 
$5,164,270. j 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $8,099,740, a dif- 
ference of $8,123,549. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $11,064,812, a difference 
of $5,158,477. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $9,965,906, a difference of 
$6,257,383. 

NEBRASKA 

During the year 1944 the people of 
Nebraska. used 925,354,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$22,390,736. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $12,932,318, a difference of 
$9,558,418. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $10,359,849, a dif- 
ference of $12,030,887. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $13,193,330, a difference 
of $9,197,406. 
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Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $11,179,336, a difference 
of $11,211,400. 

NEVADA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Nevada used 168,775,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity for -which they paid 
$3,525,411 

Under T. V A. rates, the cost would 
have been $1,779,775, a difference of 
$1,745,636. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $1,452,907, a differ- 
ence of $2,072,504. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $1,846,382, a difference 
of $1,679,029. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $1,560,239, a difference 
of $1,965,172. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


During the year 1944 the people of 
New Hampshire used 516,121,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity for which they 
paid $13,264,986. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $7,095,552, a difference of 
$6,189,434. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $5,477,021, a dif- 
ference of $7,787,965. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $7,172,340, a difference 
of $6,092,646. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $6,241,587, a difference 
of $7,023,399. 

NEW JERSEY 

During the year 1944 the people of 
New Jersey used 6,237,140,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$131,097,419. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $64,786,251, a difference of 
$66,311,168. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $50,490,317, a dif- 
ference of $80,607,102. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $65,820,902, a difference 
of $65,276,467. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 


would have been $56,984,044, a difference: 


of $74,113,375. 
NEW MEXICO 


During the year 1944 the people of 
New Mexico used 213,951,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$7,256,115. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $2 908,663, a difference of 
$4,347,452. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $2,405,820, a dif- 
ference of $4,850,295, 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $3,047,668, a difference 
of $4,208,447. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $2,564,118, a difference 
of $4,691,997. 


NEW YORE 


During the year 1944 the people of New 
York used 21,575,955,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity, for which they paid $398,- 
198,982. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $195,940,373, a difference of 
$202,258,609. 
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Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $155,120,719, a dif- 
ference of $243,078,263. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $200,586,473, a differ- 
ence of $197,612,509. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $172,744,548, a differ- 
ence of $225,454,434. 

“NORTH CAROLINA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
North Carolina used 3,564,484,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, for which they 
paid $55,322,826. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $36,390,960, a difference of 
$18,931,865. . 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $27,760,335, a dif- 
ference of $27,562,491. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $36,834,954, a difference 
of $18,487,872. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $32,383,840, a differ- 
ence of $22,938,986. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
North Dakota used 199,722,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$7,644,613. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $3,516,570, a difference of 
$4,128,043. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $2,952,556, a dif- 
ference of $4,692,057. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the most 
would have been $3,669,234, a difference 
of $3,975,379. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $3,030,588, a difference 
of $4,614,025. 

OHIO 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Ohio used 14,933,102,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity, for which they paid $221,- 
580,109. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $138,446,669, a difference of 
$83,133,440. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $106,073,264, a 
difference of $115,506,845. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $139,875,317, a differ- 
ence of $81,704,792. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $122,460,900, a differ- 
ence of $99,119,119. 

OKLAHOMA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Oklahoma used 1,710,415,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$35,093,450. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $19,033,508, a difference of 
$16,059,942. 

Under the Tacome, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $14,733,113, a dif- 
ference of $20,360,337. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $19,332,260, a difference 
of $15,761,190. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $16,804,880, a difference 
of $18,288,570. 
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OREGON 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Oregon used 3.268.237.000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity for which they paid $30,- 
980,972. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $23,059,455, a difference of 
$7,921,517. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $18,136,905, a dif- 
ference of $12,844,067. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $23,473,129, a difference 
of $7,507,843. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $20,168,629, a difference of 
$10,812,343. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Pennsylvania used 18,092,482,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity for which they 
paid $277,500,054. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $173,170,337, a difference of 
$104,329,717. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $130,449,470, a dif- 
ference of $147,050,584. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $174,062,267, a differ- 
ence of $103,437,787.: 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $153,946,345, a difference of 
$123,553,709. 

RHODE ISLAND 

During the year 1944 the people of 
Rhode Island used 879,985,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$21,622,903. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $11,283,841, a difference of 
$10,339,062. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $8,564,312, a differ- 
ence of $13,058,591. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $11,366,029, a difference 
of $10,256,874. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $9,999,370, a difference 
of $11,623,533. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
South Carolina used 1,716,232,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity for which they 
paid $25,205,304. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $16,680,043, a difference of 
$8,525,261. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $12,744,084, a dif- 
ference of $12,461,220. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $16,876,442, a differ- 
ence of $8,328,862. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $14,820,128, a difference 
of $10,385,176. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
South Dakota used 252,084,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$8,418,186. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $3,930,091, a difference of $4,- 
488,095. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $3,202,954, a differ- 
ence of $5,215,232, 


1945 


Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $4,065,618, a difference 
of $4,352,568 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $3,430,212, a difference 
of $4,987,974. 

TENNESSEE 

During the year 1944 the people of 
Tennessee used 5,791,806,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$44,264,408. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $37,299,815, a difference of 
$6,964,593. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $28,259,315, a dif- 
ference of $16,005,093. 

_ Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $37,574,434, a difference 
of $6,689,974. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $33,127,915, a difference of 
$11,136,493. 3 

TEXAS 
© During the year 1944 the people of 

Texas used 6,297,873,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity for which they paid $113,- 
084,375. ` 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $63,249,349, a difference of 
$49,835,026. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $49,254,969, a dif- 
ference of $63,829,406. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $64,529,577, a difference 
of $48,554,798. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $56,073,816, a difference of 
$57,010,559. 

UTAH 

During the year 1944 the people of 
Utah used 1,270,796,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity for which they paid $16,- 
` 850,563. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $8,537,486, a difference of $8,- 
313,077. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $7,168,308, a dif- 
ference of $9,682,255. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $8,984,768, a difference 
of $7,865,795. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $7,513,010, a difference of $9,- 
337,553. 

VERMONT 

During the year 1944 the people of 
Vermont used 321,156,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity for which they paid $8,840,- 
055. ` 
Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $4,853,429, a difference of $3,- 
986,626. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 


cost would have been $3,769,432, a dif- i 


ference of $5,070,623. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $4,915,631, a difference 
of $3,924,424. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $4,258,585, a difference of $4,- 
581,470. 

VIRGINIA 

During the year 1944 the people of 
Virginia used 2,690,612,000 kilowatt“ 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$50,730,387. 
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Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have’ been $29,146,418, a difference of 
$21,483,969. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $22,978,770, a dif- 
ference of $27,751,617. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $29,738,908, a difference 
of $20,991,479. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have -been $25,596,443, a difference of 
$25,133,944. 

WASHINGTON 

During the year 1944 the people of 
Washington used 8,712,401,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$61,867,978. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $48,329,058, a difference of 
$13,638,920. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $37,597,625, a dif- 
ference of $24,370,353. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $49,130,653, a difference 
of $12,837,325. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $42,615,018, a difference of 
$19,352,960. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

During the year 1944 the people of 
West Virginia used 3,355,173 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$43,474,456. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $27,068,229, a difference of 
$16,406,227. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $19,762,352, a dif- 
ference of $23,712,104. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $27,015,475, a difference 
of $16,458,981. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $24,368,214, a difference 
of $19,106,242. 

WISCONSIN 

During the year 1944, the people of 
Wisconsin used 4,179,790,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$79,798,382. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $45,947,782, a difference of 
$33,850,600. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates the 
cost would have been $35,695,172, a dif- 
ference of $44,103,210. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $46,764,413, a difference 
of $33,033,969. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $40,635,864, a difference 
of $39,162,518. 

WYOMING 

During the year 1944, the people of 
Wyoming used 157,102,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity for which they paid $4,- 
574,946. r s 

Under T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $2,191,733, a difference of $2,- 
383,213. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates the 
cost would have been $1,779,040, a differ- 
ence of $2,795,906. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $2,290,093, a difference 
of $2,284,853. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $1,915,930, a difference 
of $2,659,016. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. FISHER] is recog- 
nized for 35 minutes. 


AN ANALYSIS OF H. R. 2232, A BILL TO 
CREATE A PERMANENT FAIR EMPLOY- 
MENT PRACTICES COMMISSION 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to discuss the contents of H. R. 2232, a 
proposal to create a permanent so-called 
Fair Employment Practices Commission, 
now pending before the Rules Commit- 
tee. 


In my judgment, the bill cannot stand 
the glare of the midday sun. It cannot 
withstand a-searching examination and 
a fair analysis. The measure is most 
dangerous and contains provisions which 
when disclosed in their true meaning will 
both amaze and astound the membership 
of this House, and the whole country, for 
that matter, 

Mr. Speaker, this bill was reported fa- 
vorably by a majority of the members 
of the Committee on Labor. Those who 
signed the committee report and thereby 
endorsed the measure as it is now written 
are: Chairman Norton, of New Jersey; 
RANDOLPH, of West Virginia; KELLEY, of 
Pennsylvania; Hoox, of Michigan; PAT- 
TERSON, Of California; GEELAN, of New 
Jersey; GREEN, of Pennsylvania; POWELL 
of New York; WELCH, of California; 
BALDWIN, of New York; MCCONNELL, of 
Pennsylvania, and Apams, of New Hamp- 
shire, Being unable to agree with the 
majority, I filed and there is printed in 
the report my minority views. The bill 
is now before the Rules Committee and 
I am: informed that a discharge petition 
may be filed. It would seem, therefore, 
that at this stage in the history of the 
measure its contents should be publicized 
and the fullest possible discussion had of 
the implications that would follow its 
Passage. 

The bill would set up a 5-man Commis- 
sion, with 5-year overlapping terms, each 
to draw a salary of $10,000 a year. It is 
provided that the Congress shall delegate 
to this bureau tremendous legislative, 
judicial, and administrative powers and 
functions. The Commission would have 
the power to “establish such regional of- 
fices as it deems necessary,” and could 
appoint “such officers and employees as 
it deems necessary.” The agency could 
also utilize voluntary and uncompen- 
sated services. Thus no limit is placed 
on the number of regions that could be 
created or employees who could be hired, 
under the terms of this measure. 


POWER OF F. E. P. C. AGENTS 


Now, Mr. Speaker, how would this bu- 
reau operate and what would be its pow- 
ers? Section 6 (g) of the bill provides 
that the Commission may meet and exer- 
cise any or all of its powers at any place, 
and may “by one or more of its members 
or by such agent, or agencies as it may 
designate, conduct any investigation, 
proceeding, or hearing necessary to its 
functions in any part of the United 
States.” 

It is further provided that any agent, 
agency, or referee could be designated to 
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take complaints charging ciscrimina- 
tion, and require the defendant therein 
to. appear before the agent at a certain 
time and place for a hearing or trial. 
Witnesses could be summoned from “any 
place in the United States or any Terri- 
tory or possession thereof, at any desig- 
nated place of hearing.” Such witnesses 
would get the same witness and mileage 
fees as are paid in United States courts. 
The agent could conduct the hearing, 
administer oaths, examine witnesses, and 
receive evidence. 

It can be readily seen, Mr. Speaker, 
that this so-called agent would be a 
big man in this America of ours. He 
would be clothed with unprecedented 
judicia] powers. He would be a roving 
one-man court. In most respects his 
authority would exceed that now enjoyed 
by ordinary Federal judges. It is inter- 
esting to consider some of those powers 
and how they could operate in relation 
to issues affecting valuable property 
rights of millions of our citizens. 

To begin with, Mr. Speaker, these 
F. E. P. C. judges who would hear and 
try cases could be appointed without re- 
straint as to any particular qualifica- 
tions. A voluntary social-service worker 
could be appointed to conduct a trial 
anywhere in the land. That is not true 
in the case of ordinary Federal judges, 
whose basic qualifications are defined by 
law. 

JUDGE AND PROSECUTOR 


It is well to point out that these 
F. E. P. C. judges would be unlimited in 
number and could go anywhere in the 
country, take complaints and conduct 
trials. They would occupy unique roles. 
‘Each would be at the same time the judge, 
the prosecuting attorney and the inves- 
tigator in the case. The prosecutor after 
hearing the disgruntled job seeker could 
file the complaint and would then nat- 
urally set about to obtain evidence to 
sustain his judgment in taking the case. 
Why, it is even provided that this judge 
may enter a victim's place of business 
and examine or copy any evidence de- 
sired that related to the investigation. 
According to this bill he would not need 
to bother about securing a search war- 
rant or showing probable cause for the 
search. If the victim should willfully 
resist, prevent, impede, or. interfere 
with the search, it is provided that he 
would subject himself to a $5,000 fine or 
a year in prison, or both. 

There, Mr. Speaker, we have a pro- 
posal to have a prosecutor out collecting 
evidence to be used against a man whose 
rights are later to be judged by this 
same prosecutor. Can you imagine the 
gall of the thing? No ordinary Federal 
judge has comparable powers. But this 
is not an ordinary judge that it is pro- 
posed to create. Proponents of the 
measure have said it is the purpose of the 
bill to promote democracy and freedom 
in this country. Perhaps that explains 
many features of this proposal. Perhaps 
there are some who desire to create a new 
brand of democracy and a novel type of 
freedom in America. 

Let us go a little further. At the 
hearing that would follow the collection 
of evidence, it is provided that the 
F. E. P, C. judge would call the witnesses, 
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question them, cross examine the oppo- 
sition, pass on the admissibility of testi- 
mony and otherwise handle the develop- 
ment of the ¢ase. It would be hard to 
imagine a more typical kangaroo court. 
It would indeed be a travesty on the word 
“justice.” No ordinary Federal judge 
could do what this F. E. P. C. judge would 
be empowered to do. 

In the conduct of the hearing, ordinary 
rules of evidence that must be observed 
and respected in ordinary courts in met- 
ing out justice would not be binding. The 
judge would be free to admit hearsay 
evidence, ex parte statements, conclu- 
sions of witnesses, nonexpert testimony 
on expert subjects, legal conclusions of 
witnesses, and could ignore other well- 
established rules that are time tested and 
which have been found essential in our 
system of jurisprudence that has been a 
thousand years in the making. 

NO JURY TRIAL ALLOWED 


But suppose the victim should decide 
to try his case before a jury of his peers, 
what would happen? He would be told 
that the Congress of the United States 
had provided that he would not be al- 
lowed to try his case to a jury. Mr. 
Speaker, I fear there has been a tendency 
in recent times to treat the jury method 
of resolving contested issues in many 
types of cases as an outmoded practice of 
a passing era. Even in situations where 
rather severe penalties of the law may 
be invoked against a man for a violation, 
as is true in the bill I am now discussing, 
the victim is deprived of his last refuge of 
protection, that of a trial before a jury 
of his own peers. I predict that one of 
these days there will be a tidal wave of 
rebellion against just that sort of thing. 
This encroachment upon simple, funda- 
mental rights will not escape the chal- 
lenge of an aroused people once they be- 
come conscious of its growth and impli- 
cations. 

It may be contended the F. E. P. C. 
judge is really not the final arbiter in the 
case, that the Commission sitting in 
Washington makes the formal order. 
That is true, but everyone knows it 
would be absurd to think that the Com- 
mission could read and digest voluminous 
records of multiplied thousands of such 
cases.* The Commission would of neces- 
sity have to rely upon the findings and 
conclusions of its agents who, acting as 
trial judges, saw the witnesses and heard 
the case. I do not think anyone would 
seriously make a contrary contention. 

RIGHT TO APPEAL IS A FARCE 


The proponents point with pride to the 
fact the victim Has a right of judicial re- 
view by appeal to'a United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Again, Mr. Speaker, 
that alleged right is a farce. There is in 


fact no real right of appeal except as a ` 


formality. That is because the bill pro- 
vides the judicial review shall be in the 
same manner, to the same extent, and 
subject to the same provisions of law as 
in the case of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Section 10 (e) of the law 
relating to the latter provides: 

The findings of the Board as to the facts, 
if supported by evidence, shall be conclusive. 


That means, of course, that if the 
prosecution made out a prima facie case, 
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the circuit court would have no choice 
but to affirm the action of the commis- 
sion. If the F. E. P. C. judge was com- 
petent to run loose, he could surely 
establish a prima facie case in any prose- 
cution he undertook. 

But the bill goes further to make it 
more certain that the defendant in the 
case will not and cannot afford to appeal. 
That is the evident reason for the pro- 
vision in section 7 of the bill giving the 
F. E. P. C. the power to require reinstate- 
ment or hiring an employee “with or 
without back pay.” Therefore, a victim 
could hardly afford to appeal because if 
the judgment should be affirmed, as al- 
most surely it would be, he could be re- 
quired to pay the complainant regular 
wages throughout the period of the ap- 
peal. The victim who chose to appeal 
would thus subject himself to a severe 
penalty in the form of accumulated back 
wages, totaling perhaps $2,000 or more 
before final motion would be taken on 
the appeal. Besides, if he won on appeal, . 
he would probably have another case 
filed against him the next week and the 
whole thing would have to be done over 
again: 

GIVES F, E. P. C. CONTROL OVER HIRING TEACHERS 


Mr. Speaker, I now call attention to 
section 4 of the bill. It provides as fol- 
lows: 

The right to work and to seek work without 
discrimination because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry is declared to 
be an immunity of all citizens of the United 
States, which shall not be abridged by any 
State or by an instrumentality or creature of 
the United States or of any State. 


Now, what does that mean? It simply 
means that the bureau that that bill 
would create would assume jurisdiction 
over employment practices of every 
State, every State highway department, ` 
every city, county, school board, and of 
every other “instrumentality or creature” 
of the States. S 

It is a bold attempt to gain Federal 
control of an important phase of our 
educational system—that of the employ- 
ment of teachers. Not only that: a pri- 
vate corporation is a “creature” of the 
State where it is incorporated. There- 
fore, an attempt is here made to give 
this Federal agency control over the em- 
ployment practices of every private cor- 
poration in the land, regardless of the 
character of their business with re- 
spect to interstate commerce. Yes, Mr, 
Speaker, by section 4 an attempt is made 
to give this bureau control over the em- 
ployment practices of every police de- 
partment, of every fire department, and 
of every city government in the Nation. 
That is true because under the law each 
county, city, and political subdivision is, 
as a matter of law, a “creature” of the 
State. 


4 VOTE FOR BILL WOULD BE VOTE FOR 
SUBVERSIVE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Speaker, I shall not take time to 
discuss many of the provisions of H. R. 
2232. In passing, I desire to refer briefly 
to section 6 (f), wherein it is previded 
that all employees of the present Fair 

*Employment Practice Committee cre- 
ated by Executive Order No. 9346 shall 
be “transferred to and become employees 
of” the commission that would be cre- 
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ated. I am informed that provision is 
without precedent in legislative history. 
I recall very well that within the past 
2 years there has been much said here 
on occasions about certain employees of 
the Government who had communistic 
or subversive records. Such employment 
practices were freely condemned, and, I 
thought, rightfully so. Yet here is an 
attempt to have this Congress put its 
stamp of approval and:endorsement on 
each and every employee now on the pay 
roll of the F. E. P. C. by having the Con- 
„gress itself rehire each of them. And it 
is a well-known fact that more than a 
dozen employees of the present F. E. P. C. 
have records that are of a subversive 
nature and that are at least question- 
able. There are at least three of such 
employees who have signed Communist 
Party petitions within the past 4 years. 
wants to endorse the records of those 
men? . It is certain that any Member 
Is there any Member of this body who 
who votes for H. R. 2232, or who impliedly 
endorses it by signing a discharge peti- 
tion in an attempt to force its passage, 
will thereby be putting his or her stamp 
of approval upon each and every em- 
ployee of the present F. E. P. C. Iam 
wondering how many Members of this 
House would care to defend that sort of 
a vote before the people of this country? 
REPEALS JOB PREFERENCES FOR VETERANS 


Mr. Speaker, there is another point 
that I should like to call to the attention 
of this House before I conclude my re- 
marks. It will be recalled that when the 
Selective Service Act was originally en- 
acted, provision was made whereby se- 
lectees would have the right to apply for 
their old jobs when they should be re- 
leased from military service. In other 
words, they were given certain job pref- 
erences. Again, in the Starnes Act of 
last year, certain preferences were set up 
in the employment of veterans. There 
have been other enactments along this 
same line, creating a policy of job pref- 
erences in many categories in behalf of 
war veterans. Most of us have supported 
and favored that type of legislation. 
Yet, if H. R. 2232 is enacted into law, it 
will probably have the effect of repeal- 
ing many of those rights that have been 
established by law. 

It may be said that the bill does not 
say that, and that is true. But every 
lawyer here knows that there are two 
ways in which to repeal existing laws: 
one is by a direct repeal, and the other 
is repeal by implication. In the latter 
case, the iule as I understand it is that 

_ where two or more laws are passed that 
are inconsistent with each other, the 
most recent enactment takes precedence 
over prior ones and repeals by implica- 
tion all laws found to be inconsistent 
with the most recent law passed. What 
would be the situation with respect to 
this bil}? Here is a measure which pro- 
hibits discrimination because of race, 
color, and so forth, in all employment 
coming within its jurisdiction. It pro- 
vides that it shall be unfair employment 
practice “to refuse to hire any individual 
because of such individual’s race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry.” In 
other words, no exceptions are made. All 
individuals, whether they be veterans or 
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otherwise, are included in the jurisdic- 
tional power of the proposed Commis- 
sion. Therefore, does it not follow that 
if an employer should hire a veteran 
and in doing so discriminated against a 
nonveteran because of the latter’s race, 
that the Commission would be able to 
say: “You must hire the non-veteran, 
because he belongs to a minority race 
and you have discriminated against him 
for that reason.” If the employer an- 
swered by saying: “I discriminated all 
right, but I am protected by the veteran 
job-preference law,” he might be told 
that the Congress had repealed the vet- 
eran preference laws inconsistent with 
H. R. 2232. I merely submit that possi- 
eres for consideration to the member- 

p. 

In any event, without regard to job- 
preference laws, there will be many who 
will prefer veterans in certain employ- 
ment. There will be many veterans who 
go into business for themselves and who 
will want to employ friends and former 
buddies in the service. Moreover, there 
will be many businessmen who as fathers 
of veterans may have reason to prefer 
to employ a war veteran. If this bill is 
passed, all such natural preferences will 
be subject to the control and review of 
a bureau that would administer the law. 

Not the judgment of the employer, 
but the whims and prejudices of the 
Commission would settle that issue. 
BILL STEMS FROM MINORITY PRESSURE GROUP 


Mr. Speaker, what is the rush about 
this legislation? Where is all the pres- 
sure coming from? Members on this 
floor and elsewhere have told of the 
pressing demand for early action. Two 
years ago there was no agitation for a 
permanent law. Five years ago it was 
an unheard-of thing. Yet now we are 
told that to save democracy and free- 
dom the measure must be enacted at 
once. 

It is more than evident that this pro- 
posal is the handiwork of organized mi- 
nority pressure groups who see a chance 
to capitalize on wartime conditions to 
rush into law a measure which in nor- 
mal times would be the object of almost 
universal ridicule. The world is now 
ablaze in war. The people are con- 
cerned with the progress of our armies. 
They are concerned about the safety of 
their sons who are out there in the 
breach of battle. Millions of anxious 
ears are pressed against radio sets lis- 
tening for a clue or an intimation of 
what may have happened to a son or a 
friend. Millions who leave home for a 
few hours are today calling their West- 
ern Union to say: “If I should get a mes- 
sage from the War Department, you can 
reach me during the next 3 hours at so 
and so.” 

It is in this setting of mental anguish 
and fearful suspense that this bill to 
change the rules in the middle of the 
stream is being pushed. The great un- 
organized majority know but little about 
what the effect of this measure would 
be. Their attention is centered on other 
things at the moment. Few realize it 
would vitally affect the property rights 
and employment methods and practices 
of tens of millions of businessmen, mer- 
chants, and farmers, Only today I re- 
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ceived a letter from a man at Eugene, 
Oreg., relative to H. R. 2232, in which he 
said; “The public in general knows noth- 
ing about this bill being under consider- 
ation.” 

STRIKES BLOW AT PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Can it be, Mr. Speaker, that the pres- 
sure groups are rushing this thing in a 
desperate and frantic attempt to get it 
passed before the veterans of this war 
come marching home and exert their 
natural indignation toward it? It is but 
natural to suppose that such opposition 
would exist. This war is not being 
fought to destroy one of the basic at- 
tributes of competitive free enterprise 
in America. I refer to the right of an 
American citizen, when he borrows and 
invests a few dollars in a business and 
takes his risk on making it succeed, and 
thereby creates a few jobs, to then use 
his own good judgment in the selection 
‘of his employees. The degree of that 
man’s success or failure depends in no 
small measure on his ability to select de- 
pendable, loyal, industrious men to assist 
him in the operation of that business, 
yet, if H. R. 2232 were enacted into law, 
that man’s judgment would be subject 
to review by this bureau in Washington. 
He could be told, “You must hire this 
man; you must fire that man; you must 
promote the other man because he be- 
longs to a minority race.” 

Is that the sort of new democracy and 
freedom the sponsors of this legislation 
want to set up in America? Does not 
efficiency count for anything any more? 
Under this proposed new order is a pre- 
mium to be placed on the rights of the 
lazy and the disgruntled? Are people 
to be told by an independent bureau 
what their opinions must be and how 
their minds must operate in choosing 
employees? 

Mr, Speaker, only in a totalitarian 
state where there is government control 
of the whole economy can there be true 
job equality for all. A well-operated 
penitentiary ‘lends itself to that sort of 
thing. Inside its walls there is very little 
job discrimination; no difference in 
income. That is, of course, because of 
the control and regimentation that is 
practiced over all the people who live 
there. With sufficient powers of en- 
forcement and with enough jails, it is 
conceivable the same general methods 
could be made to operate over a nation. 
Perhaps this is a step in that direction. 

Indeed that sort of thing has operated 
in several countries during the past 
decade. The question is, Do we want to 
take a very definite step in that direction 
in free America? 


ORDERLY PROGRESS VERSUS FORCE AND COERCION 


Mr. Speaker, there are but few people 
who do not dislike unfounded discrimi- 
nation and prejudice just for prejudice’s 
sake. But how can those things be dealt 
with and reduced? Can it be done by 
force and coercion, by pitchforks and 
jails? Or can it best be done in the 
American way of education, promotion 
of -mutual understanding, and orderly 
progress? Sponsors of this bill say use 
force and the jails, arbitrary control 
and regimentation. They say, “We must 
have a law with teeth in it.” Opponents 
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use the time-tested American 
ihoa which has given us 300 years of 
phenomenal progress. We are now ap- 
proaching the crossroads. Which way 
does this Congress propose to go? 

Mr. Speaker, this proposal, if enacted, 
would be unenforceable. Laws cannot 
be sustained without the support of 
public opinion. The measure would have 
the natural effect of arousing racial feel- 
ing and would promote discrimination 
and prejudice. The result would nat- 
urally be strikes, riots, and industrial 
strife. The law would definitely set the 
clock of progress back for the Negro 
race, for whose alleged benefit it is de- 
signed. Its enactment would be mani- 
festly unfair to them. 


RULE BY BUREAUCRACY 


Mr. Speaker, if someone should ask the 
question here, “How many Members of 
Congress favor a system whereby the 
people would be governed by bureaucracy 
rather than by responsible representa- 
tives of the people,” how many hands 
would go up? Yet this proposal would 
make permanent and vastly increase the 
powers of a wartime, temporary bureau 
to control the employment practices of a 
major portion of the people of this Na- 
tion. -What are you going to do about it? 
It is one thing to talk against that 
method of governing the people and an- 
other thing to vote against it. 

Another result of the enactment of a 
measure of this kind would be the crea- 
tion of a fertile field for the racketeers, 
blackmailers, and shysters. Merchants 
and farmers would be constantly subject 
to harassment by agitators, trouble- 
makers, and disgruntled job seekers. 
The operator of a business could easily 
be kept in court half of his time answer- 
ing complaints alleging discrimination 
by him with respect to the hiring, dis- 
charging, or promotion of some employee 
or applicant for a job. In addition, there 
would be that class of people who make 
their living by not working—those who 
live by their wits in making the thrifty 
und industrious support them. As I have 
said, the field would be most inviting. A 
trained, biased champion would be fur- 
nished any complainant, at Government 
expense. Complaints could be trumped 
up and filed. The employer would be 
tempted to settle out of court and avoid 
the expense of employing a lawyer, 
spending hours or days in court, and 
probably eventually losing out. Preju- 
dice would become a commodity to be 
bootlegged. 

My. Speaker, it is my fervent hope that 
before any Member of this House votes 
for this bill or signs a discharge petition 
with respect to it, the measure will be 
very carefully studied. After all, I can- 
not believe the majority of the Members 
feel there is a need for a change from our 
present economic system, If not, then 
why take a radical step toward state so- 
cialism when our present plan admitted- 
ly is working. Why impose practices that 
would involve resentment and irritation 
and lead to racial bitterness, violence, 
slowdowns, and strikes? Why not let 
orderly, gradual progress continue and 
through that system provide more and 
better jobs for all the people, regardless 
of race, creed, or color? 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a brief observation? 

Mr, FISHER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. As for myself I want to 
thank the gentlerman for his very in- 
formative discussion. I think he has 
done a splendid job in exposing the 
ignorance of the innocent and the 
hypocrisy of those who advocate the 
adoption of this bill. He has done a 
splendid job in exposing the viciousness 
of the measure. 

Mr. FISHER. I thank the gentleman 
for his generous comments. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp on two subjects and in- 
clude resolutions adopted by the Illinois 
General Assembly. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


5.27. An act to provide for suspending the 
enforcement of certain obligations against 
the operators of gold and silver mines who 
are forced to cease operations because of the 
war; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

8. 69. An act for the relief of settlers on the 
international strip at Nogales, Ariz.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

8.78. An act for the relief of the estate of 
William Edward Oates; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

5.90. An act for the relief of the estate of 
George O'Hara; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 122. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish standard weights and 
measures for the District of Columbia; to 
define the duties of the Superintendent of 
Weights, Measures, and Markets of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1921, as amended; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8.123. An act to amend section 14 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for commit- 
ments to, maintenance in, and discharge from 
the District Training School, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 3, 1925, and to 
amend section 15 thereof, as amended; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 124, An act to amend section 16 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the act en- 
titled ‘An act to fix and regulate the salaries 
of teachers school officers, and other em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia,’ approved June 20, 1906, 
as amended, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 4, 1924; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

S. 125. An act to provide for the disposition 
of funds collected by District of Columbia 
examining, licensing, and other boards and 
commissions, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 174. An act for the relief of Mary Martha 
Withers, as trustee; Mary Martha Withers, 
as administratrix of the estate of Beatrice 
Withers, deceased; and Mary Martha Withers, 
individually; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 176. An act for the relief of the city of 
Memphis, Tenn., and Memphis Park Commis- 
sion; to the Committee on Claims. 

8.328. An act for the relief of James A, 
Kelly; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 359. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ellen 
McCormack; to the Committee on Claims. 

S.392. An act for the relief of Nebraska 
Wesleyan University and Herman Platt; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

8.427. An act to repeal section 3 of the act 
approved April 13, 1938, as amended, relating 
to hops; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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§. 428. An act for the relief of the Forest 
Lumber Co., Lamm’ Lumber Co., and Algoma 
Lumber Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 498. An act for the relief of W. C. Worn- 
hoff and Josephine Wornhoff; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 567. An act for the relief of Mrs. Freda 
Gullikson; to the Committee on Claims, 

S. 638. An act to amend the Code of Laws 
-f the District of Columbia by adding a new 
section 548a, and providing for the recording 
of veterans’ discharge certificates; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5.701. An act to provide a method for the 
wartime reduction of temporary grades held 
by general officers of the Army of the United 
States; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

5.804. An act to authorize certain addi- 
tional appointments in the Officers’ Corps of 
the Regular Army in initial grades not above 
the grade of captain; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr, ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and | 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 201. An act for the relief of the Demp- 
sey Industrial Furnace Corporation; 

H. R. 202. An act for the relief of Angelina 
Bourbeau; 

H. R. 206. An act for the relief of St. Vin- 
cent's Infirmary and Dr. Alvin W. Strauss; 

H.R. 266. An act for the relief of the South- 
ern Bitumen Co., of Ensley, Ala.; 

H.R.510. An act granting to Galveston 
County, a municipal corporation of the State 
of Texas, certain easements and rights-of- 
way over, under, and upon the San Ja- 
cinto Military Reservation in Galveston 
County, Tex.; 

H. R. 685. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act for the acquisition of build- 
ings and grounds in foreign countries for 
use of the Government of the United States 
of America,” approved May 7, 1926, as 
amended, to permit of the sale of buildings 
and grounds and the utilization of proceeds 
of such sale in the Government interest; 

H.R. 787. An act for the relief of Murray 
B. Latimer; 

H. R. 791. An act for the relief of H. J. 
Blexrud estate; 

H.R.807. An act for the relief of Mrs. Wil- 
ma Louise Townsend; 

H.R.914. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Colorado and 
Kansas to negotiate and enter into a com- 
pact for the division of the waters of the 
Arkansas River; 

H.R. 933. An act for the relief of Margaret 
G. Potts; 

H.R.934. An act for the relief of Charles 
H. Dougherty, Sr.; 

H.R. 945. An act for the relief of Fred 


_Clouse and Mrs. Emily G. Clouse; 


H.R. 949. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mildred Ring; 

H.R. 990, An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain civilian personnel for 
personal property loss as a result of the Japa- 
nese occupation of Hong Kong and Manila; 

H.R.1012, An act for the relief of A. P. 
Scarborough and J. D. Ethridge; 

H.R. 1079. An act for the relief of Ray L. 
Smith; 

H. R. 1094. An act for the relief of the Jay 
Taylor Cattle Co., Amarillo, Tex.; 

H. K. 1135. An act for the relief of Gus A, 
Vance; 

H. R.1324. An act for the relief of Leo Ed- 
ward Day and Phillip Tamborello; 

H. R. 1344, An act for the relief of George 
Webb; 

H. R. 1353. An act for the relief of J. P. 
Harris; 
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H. R. 1396. An act for the relief of Anne 
Loacker; 

H.R. 1483. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
W. V. Justice; 

H. R. 1492. An act for the relief of Florence 
J. Sypert, administratrix of the estate of 
Leona Connor Childers; 

H. R. 1534. An act to amend the Fact Find- 
ers’ Act; 

H. R. 1539. An act for the relief of Dr. David 
R. Barglow; 

» H.R.1676. An act for the relief of the 
Daniel Baker Co., of Manchester, Ky.; 

H. R.1716. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sue B. Bowen, as administratrix of the estate 
of Clyde Bowen, deceased; 

H. R.2013. An act to extend for 1 year the 
provisions of an act to promote the defense of 
the United States, approved March 11, 1941, as 
amended; and 

H.R. 2055. An act for the relief of Ben 
Grunstein, 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 


H.R.201. An act for the relief of the 
Dempsey Industrial Furnace Corporation; 

H. R. 202, An act for the relief of Angelina 
Bourbeau; 

H R.206. An act for the relief of Saint 
Vincent's Infirmary and Dr. Alvin W. Strauss; 

H.R. 266. An act for the relief of the 
Southern Bitumen Co., of Ensley, Ala.; 

H. R. 510. An act granting to Galveston 
County, a municipal corporation of the State 
of Texas, certain easements and rights-of- 
way over, under, and upon the San Jacinto 
od Reservation in Galveston County, 

ex; 

H. R. 685. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the acquisition of buildings and 
grounds in foreign countries for use of the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica,” approved May 7, 1926, as amended, to 
permit of the sale of buildings and grounds 
and the utilization of proceeds of such sale 
in the Government interest. 

H.R. 787. An act for the relief of Murray 
B. Latimer; 

H.R.791. An act for the relief of H. J. 
Blexrud estate; 

H.R. 807. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Wilma Louise Townsend; 

H.R.914. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Colorado and Kan- 
sas to negotiate and enter into a compact 
a the division of the waters of the Arkansas 

ver; 

H.R.933. An act for the reljef of Margaret 
G. Potts; 

H.R.934. An act for the relief of Charles 
H. Dougherty, Sr.; 

H.R.945. An act for the relief of Fred 
Clouse and Mrs. Emily G. Clouse; 

H. R. 949. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mil- 
dred Ring; 

H.R. 990. An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain civilian personnel for 
personal property loss as a result of the Jap- 
anese occupation of Hong Kong and Manila; 

H.R.1012. An act for the relief of A. P, 
Scarborough and J. D. Ethridge; 

H. R. 1079. An act for the relief of Ray L. 
Smith; 

. H.R.1094. An act for the relief of th: Jay 
Taylor Cattle Co., Amarillo, Tex.; 

H.R, 1135. An act for the relief of Gus A. 
Vance; 

H. R. 1324. An act for the relief of Leo 
Edward Day and Phillip Tamborello; 

H. R. 1344, An act for the relief of George 
‘Webb; 

H. = 1353. An act for the relief of J. P. 


eee ry p. 1906; An act for the relief of Anne 


mE 1483, An act for the relief of Mrs. W. 
V. Justice. 
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H. R. 1492. An act for the relief of Florence 
J. Sypert, administratrix of the estate of 
Leona Connor Childers; s 

H. R.1534, An act to amend the Fact 
Finders’ Act; 

H. R. 1539. An act for the relief of Dr. David 
R. Barglow; 

H. R.1676. An act for the relief of the 
Daniel Baker Co., of Manchester, Ky.; 

H. R.1716. An act for the relief of Mrs. Sue 
B. Bowen, as administratrix of the estate of 
Clyde Bowen, deceased; 

H.R,2055. An act for the relief of Ben 
Grunstein; and 

H. R.2013. An act to extend for 1 year the 
provisions of an act to promote the defense 
of the United States, approved March 11, 
1941, as amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 52 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Saturday, April 14, 1945, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


The Committee on Immigration and 


Naturalization will meet. on Wednesday, 


April 18, 1945, at 10:30 o’clock for the 

purposes of holding executive hearings. 

CoMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will resume its hear- 
ings on the ship-sale bill, H. R. 1425, on 
Thursday, April 19, 1945, at 10 o’clock 
a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


382. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
provision pertaining to the appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1946 for the disposal agen- 
cies under the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion in the form of an amendment 
to the budget for said agency for said fiscal 
year (H. Doc. 120, 79th Cong.) (H. Doc. 
No. 140); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed, 

383. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a bill, to authorize 
the payment of the sum of $2,421 to Mrs. 
Ruby Doris Calvert, 31 Tower Street, West 
Hartlepool, Durham, England, as adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of Frederick Calvert, her 
deceased husband, for damages on account 
of the death of the decedent who lost his life 
when he was struck by a United States 
Army vehicle in Reykjavik, Iceland, on 
November 14, 1942; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

884, A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting lists or sched- 
ules, covering records proposed for disposal 
by various Government agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Pa- 
pers. 

885. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission trans- 
mitting a report of the personnel require- 
ments for the quarter ending June 30, 1945; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

386. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill, to declare that the United States 
holds certain lands in the State of Montana 
in trust for Indian use, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
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387. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to declare that the United States 
holds certain lands in the States of North 
and South Dakota in trust for Indian use, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

388. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, transmitting recom- 
mendations from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, with regard to multiple taxation of 
air commerce (H. Doc. No. 141); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

389. A letter from the Chairman of the 


American National Theatre and Academy, 


transmitting an annual report for 1944 of the 
American National Theatre and Academy; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing, 
House Resolution 176. Resolution authoriz- 
ing that the report from the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States dated February 28, 
1945, on International Air Transport Policy, 
be printed, with illustrations, as a House 
document; and providing for the printing of 
additional copies thereof; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 417). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 418. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. McCOWEN: Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. H. J. Res. 51. 
Joint resolution to correct an error in sec- 
tion 342 (b) (9) of the Nationality Act of 
1940, as amended by the act of September 27, 
1944; without amendment (Rept. No. 419). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BARRETT: Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. H. R. 267. A bill 
for the relief of Jack Scarton or John Skar- 
ton, formerly Simon Jan Skarzenski; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 420). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, BARRETT: Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. H. R. 270. A bill 
for the relief of John Damacus; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 421). Referred to the Comt- 
mittee of the Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, COLMER: 

H.R, 2867. A bill authorizing annual pay- 
ments to States, Territories, and insular gov- 
ernments, for the benefit of their local politi- 
cal subdivisions, based on the fair value of 
the national forest lands situated therein, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KING: 

H.R. 2868. A bill to prohibit the eviction 
from their homes of the wives, children, and 
dependents of members of the armed forces 
for the purpose of permitting other persons to 
occupy the premises; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 
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* By Mr. MANASCO: 

H.R. 2869. A bill to provide uniform al- 
lowances for the transportation of civilian 
officers and employees, their families and 
effects, upon permanent transfer from one 
official station to another or from one Fed- 
eral agency to another; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

H.R. 2870. A bill to amend the act of 
March 3, 1933, to permit allowances for trans- 
portation in excess of minimum first-class 
accommodations, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana: 

H. R. 2871. A bill to create a commission to 
be knewn as the Alaskan International High- 
way Commission; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H.R. 2872. A bill authorizing the city of 
Keokuk, Iowa, to purchase, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the Mississippi 
River at Keokuk, Iowa; to the Committee on 
Interstate anc Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 2873. A bill to authorize certain addi- 
tional appointments in the Officers’ Corps of 
the Regular Army in initial grades not above 
the grade of captain; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R.2874. A bill to amend the Code of 
Lawe for the District of Columbia to author- 
ize any corporation formed under authority 
of subchapter 3 of chapter 18 of such code to 
specify in its bylaws that a less number 
than a majority of its trustees may consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of the 
business of the corporation; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 2875. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to fix the salaries of officers and 
members of the Metropolitan Police ‘force 
and the Fire Department of the District of 
Columbia”; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

H. R.2876: A bill to provide that compen- 
sation for service in the armed forces out- 
side of the continental limits of the United 
States or in Alaska during the present war 
shall be excluded for income-tax purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R. 2877. A bill to amend section 35 of 
chapter III of the act of June 19, 1934, en- 
titled “An act to regulate the business of life 
insurance in the District of Columbia,” as 
amended; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. DE LACY: 

H.J. Res. 149. Joint resolution to provide 
for the appointment of a light metals admin- 
istrator and defining his duties and powers; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

H. J. Res. 150. Joint resolution conferring 
all powers permitted by the Constitution of 
the United States to the individual States 
with the consent of Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H.J. Res. 151, Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution relating 
to the election and term of office of the 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on Election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 
By the SPEAKER: memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Wisconsin, memorialize 


ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to take steps to relieve the 
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butter shortage; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wistonsin, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to call a convention to consider an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing a limitation on taxes im- 
posed by Congress on incomes, transfers of 
property and gifts, except in time of war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the ‘Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Pres-. 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to take such steps as are necessary to enable 
development of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence waterway immediately upon termina- 
tion of the war; to the Ooa on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, . memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
by requesting increase in the appropriation 
of the Office of Indian Affairs to an amount 
needed to support herding schools for natives 
at all reindeer herds, to remove all restric- 
tions upon killing wolves and coyotes within 
national parks and monuments in the 'Ter- 
ritory, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
urging that appropriate means be used to 
open Palestine to the free immigration and 
unrestricted colonization by the Jewish peo- 
ple; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Michigan, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
that veterans of World War No. 1 and World 
War No, 2 be represented at the World Peace 
Conference; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States urging that a welcome home celebra- 
tion at the end of the war be held for Gen, 
George Smith Patton, with the President and 
the Governor of Pennsylvania attending, at 
the municipality of Patton, in the county 
of Cambria, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Iowa, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
oppose Senate bill 555; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Kansas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 


‘institute a study of the interpretation of the 


Federal agencies and the Supreme Court of 
the “commerce clause” of the United States 
Constitution; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
amend the Social Security Act so as to ex- 
tend its benefits to State, county, and city 
employees; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 

tate of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to provide for Federal housing projects 
in the west, south, and north ends of Boston; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to confer with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration with a view to quickly effect an 
adjustment in the egg price ceilings in the 
New England area; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President end the Congress of the United 
States for.the construction and maintenance 
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of a veterans’ hospital in the city of Law- 
rence, Mass.; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H.R 2878. A bill for the relief of J, C. 
Bateman; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 2879. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
John Earl Dwyer; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.R. 2880, A bill for the relief of Fred E. 

Weber; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. R. 2881. A bill for the relief of the Cen- 
tral Leaf Tobacco Co., Inc.; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R.2882. A bill for the relief of Fritz 

Haliquist; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. OUTLAND: 

H. # 2883. A bill for the relief of Robert 

Hinton; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: 

H. R.2884. A bill for the relief of B. H. 
Spann; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2885. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Frank 
Mitchell and J. L. Price; to the Committee 
on Claims, 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H.R. 2886. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Harper Theodore Duke, Jr.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. TIBBOTT: 

H.R. 2887. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Mrak; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


340. By Mr. CLASON: Memorial of the 
General Court of Mdssachusetts for the pay- 
ment by the Federal Government of one-half 
the expense of old-age assistance; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

341. By Mr, CLEMENTS: Petition of the 
executive council of the Negro Citizens Im- 
provement Association of Union County, Ky., 
urging the enactment of H. R. 5—the Com- 
munity Recreation Services Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

342. By Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa: Petition to 
prohibit the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

343. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the voters 
of the twenty-second and twenty-fourth as- 
sembly districts of Brooklyn, N. Y., with ref- 
erence to the recognition of Italy as an ally 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

344. By Mr. BRYSON: Petition of Mrs. Ed- 
ward A. Kummell and 174 citizens of Miami, 
FPia,, urging enactment of H. R. 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

245. Also, petition of Mrs. Frank R. Wilson 
and 1,617 citizens of the State of Indiana, 
urging enactment of H. R. 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committe on the 
Judiciary, 
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846. Also, petition of Mrs. W. E. Shafer and 
54 citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, urging enact- 
ment of H. R. 2082, a measure to reduce ab- 
senteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the man- 
ufacture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

347. Also, petition of Mrs, Mary Lea Smith 
and 60 citizens of Birmingham, Ala., urging 
enactment of H. R. 2082, a measure to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the man- 
ufacture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the Judi- 


348. Also, petition of Mrs. Walter G. Wilson 
and 139 citizens of Mooers, N. Y. urging 
enactment of H. R. 2082, a measure to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the dura- 
tion of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

349. Also, petition of Mrs. Janie S. Thomas 
and 23 citizens of Winston-Salem. N. C., 
urging enactment of H. R. 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for 
the duration of the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

350. Also, petition of G. G. Hunt and 370 
citizens of the State of Michigan, urging en- 
actment of H. R. 2082, a measure to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of alocholic 
liquor in the United States for the dura- 
tion of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

351. Also, petition of Mrs. G. W. Kees and 
212 citizens of the State of Maryland, urg- 
ing enactment of H. R. 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al- 
coholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

352. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 
Petition of the general court of Massachu- 
setts, urging payment by the Federal Govern- 
ment of one-half of the cost of old age 
assistance; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

353. By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 
Petition of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts urging the Congress of the United 
States to provide for the payment by the 
Federal Government of one-half of the ex- 
pense of old age assistance; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

354. Also, petition of City Council of Bos- 
ton, Mass., urging favorable action on House 
Joint Resolution 43 asking that national 
recognition be given to the 19th day of April 
1775; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

355. Also, petition of the General Court of 
Massachusetts asking for the construction 
and maintenance of a veterans’ hospital in 
the city of Lawrence, Mass., to the Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

356. By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: Petition 
signed by Miss Elizabeth E. Crook and other 
citizens of Bristol, Maine, deploring the ship- 
ping of malt beverages and other liquors 
with higher alcoholic content into our fight- 
ing areas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

357. Also, petition signed by Mrs. Mabel 
Dearnley and members of the Methodist 
Church of Lisbon Falls, Maine, deploring the 
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shipping of malt beverages and other liquors 
with higher alcoholic content into our fight- 
ing areas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

358. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Petition 
of Wisconsin State Legislature, requesting 
Congress to take steps to relieve the butter 
shortage; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

359. Also, petition of Wisconsin State 
Legislature requesting Congress to call a 
convention to consider an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States providing 
@ limitation on taxes imposed by Congress 
on incomes, transfers of property and gifts, 
except in time of war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

360. Also, petition of Wisconsin State 
Legislature, urging development of the 
Great Lakes. St. Lawrence waterway im- 
mediately upon termination of the war; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

361. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Post 
No. 4 of the American Legion Chapter of 
Puerto Rico, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to granting 
privileges to the veterans of both wars in 
the obtaining of jobs with all Federal and in- 
sular agencies; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

362. Also, petition of the American Can- 
cer Society, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to apprecia- 
tion for past. support of Congress and hop- 
ing for continued enthusiastic moral sup- 
port by that body in the future; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

363. Also, petition of the Wholesale Dry 
Goods Institute, Inc., petitioning considera-. 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
opposition of Government operated corpora- 
tions and farm and consumer cooperatives 
which enjoy freedom from Federal taxes un- 
der section 101 of the internal revenue laws; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

364, Also, petition of Louis and Nan An- 
tonsanti, Puerto Rico, petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
opposition of independence bills for Puerto 
Rico; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

365. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Municipal Assembly of Mayaguez, P. R., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to supporting every measure 
toward total eradiction of colonial status 
in Puerto Rico; to the Committee on In- 
sular Affairs. 

866. Also, petition of 250 Americans of 
Polish descent, residents of Johnstown, Pa., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to requesting Congress to back 
the President in realizing the aims of the 
Crimean declaration; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

367. Also, petition of the annual assembly 
of the Puerto Rico Teachers’ Association, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to the adoption of peaceful 
means to terminate the present political 
regime in Puerto Rico on a basis of mutual 
understanding and harmony with the People 

* of the United States of America; to the Com- 
- mittee on Insular Affairs. 

868. By Mr. WELCH: Petition of the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature, House Resolution 
No. 153, relative to the enactment by Con- 
gress of legislation amending the revenue 
laws to validate depletion allowances affect- 
ing the oil industry; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


FRIDAY, APRIL 13, 1945 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met in executive session at 
12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess, 
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The Reverend Hunter M. Lewis, B. D., 
associate minister, Church of the Epiph- 
any, Washington, D. C., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


O Almighty God, the God of the spirits 
of all flesh, Author of life and Lord of. 
death: We bow our heads in silent grief 
that it hast pleased Thee to call unto 
Thyself the soul of Thy servant, Frank- 
lin, into whose hands Thou hadst placed 
the leadership of our Nation. 

For his stainless character, the rich- 
ness of his intellect, and his unremitting 
service to his country in time of sorest 
need, we yield Thee humble thanks, O 
Lord, beseeching Thee to help us to pray 
“Thy will be done.” Lord, vouchsafe 
him light and rest, joy and consolation 
in Thy presence, in the ample folds of 
Thy great love. 

Comfort, we beseech Thee, his loved 
ones in their sorrow. Remember them, 
O Lord, in mercy; endue their souls with 
patience, and give them grace to know 
that neither death nor life can separate 
them from loved ones who are with Thee. 

O God of our salvation, in the midst of 
sudden perplexity, may we find Thy 
peace. Grant to the President of our 
Nation special gifts of wisdom and un- 
derstanding, of counsel and strength. 
Dispel for us all the night of doubt and 
fear, and lighten our darkness as we go 
forward in Thy name, until at length we, 
too, may hear Thy voice, “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen, 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 


The Chief Clerk read the following 
letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., April 13, 1945. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Lister HILL, a Senator from 
the State of Alabama, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. HILL thereupon took the chair as 
Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Thursday, April 12, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, while 
the Senate has not yet received, accord- 
ing to custom, official notice of the death 
of the President of the United States, 
I am sure that all of us who assemble 
here this morning assemble with heavy 
hearts and with depressed spirits. We 
assemble, Mr. President, in the midst of 
grief, not only on the part of our official 
body, not only on the part of the Con- 
gress, not only on the part of the Ameri- 
can people, but we assemble amid that 
grief and contrition of spirit that per- 
vades the entire world at this hour. 

It is given to few men to occupy the 
Chief Magistracy of this great Nation of 
ours, which was conceived in liberty and 
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dedicated, as Lincoln said, to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal; 
not equal ın physical power, not equal in 
intellectual endowments, not equal either 
in moral fiber, but without regard to 
differences—physical, moral, or intellec- 
tual—without regard to differences of 
race, color, or religion, are born equal 
in the right and opportunity to enjoy 
the blessings of freedom under a Nation 
and under laws and under a system which 
undertakes, so far as human institutions 
can do so, to guarantee the equal enjoy- 
ment of every right which a government 
ought to guarantee to those who support 
and defend it. Itis, therefore, given to 
few men to attain this high distinction 
as the head of a nation so dedicated and 
so conceived, but it is a rarer thing for 
fate and destiny to call to supreme lead- 
ership in the world any man born of 
woman. Franklin D. Roosevelt enjoyed 
that high distinction. 

We do not honor him today merely 
because the American people allowed him 
to shatter precedent; we do not honor 
him merely because he, through the in- 
terposition of destiny, became a world 
leader; we honor him today because also 
of his persona! qualities—of his moral 
and intellectual stature; we honor him 
as an American; we honcr him as a citi- 
zen of the world in the true sense, and 
we rejoice to honor him in that capacity 
because wherever men long for liberty, 
wherever they fight for the enjoyment of 
human rights, wherever they shed their 
blood today or tomorrow, or lay down 
their lives in order that a great ideal may 
be attained; his name is and will be 
cherished and revered around the world 
and throughout all the ages. 

Born to affluence, in which so many 
seek repose and enjoyment, he was un- 
willing to live the life of the idle. Early 
in life he espoused the cause of the com- 
mon man and the common woman, 
Early in life he dedicated his abilities, 
which in many respects were so amaz- 
ing, to the cause of those who are inar- 
ticulate, those whose nares never ap- 
pear in the columns of the press, those 
about whom books are never written, 
those who dwell in the shadows rather 
than on the peaks of human existence, 
those who dwell in the shadows where 
the sun rarely penetrates to shed that 
light of intellectual and moral superior- 
ity which ought to be, and is, the ambi- 
tion of every norma! human being. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt spurned the 
idieness, spurned the listlessness, spurned 
the repose which might have been his for 
the asking, in order that he might be- 
come here, and as an agency of fate 
throughout the world, the symbol and 
the spokesman of all those who hope for 
a better life and for a better world. 

Stricken down in early life by an afflic- 
tion which might also have caused him, 
with justification, to look forward to a 
life of inactivity and of comfortable 
ease, so far as man may be said to have 
ease and comfort when stricken by a 
physical malady from which he never 
wholly recovers, he was unwilling to as- 
sume the posture of inactivity or of re- 
pose, because in that body of his, stricken 
as it was by this affliction, there was an 
indomitable spirit, there was a moral and 
intellectual strength, which would not 
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permit him, in this great world of oppor- 
tunity, to spend the remainder of his life 
as many others would have been induced 
to spend it under such an overwhelming 
handicap. 

We honor him today, Mr. President, 
not only because earlier he overcame 
what might have been a logical and natu- 
ral tendency, and later overcame physical 
handicaps the equal of which no man in 
his station had ever encountered in this 
or any other nation; we honor him today, 
as we have honored him in the years 
gone by, because he conquered over- 
whelming burdens and hardships, be- 
cause his moral and spiritual make-up 
enabled him to overcome physical handi- 
caps, because in his case mind was su- 
preme over matter, by reason of which he 
became, in my judgment, the world’s 
greatest leader while he occupied the 
station of leadership. 

He had great qualities, Mr. President, 
but he did not possess those great quali- 
ties without great faults, for God has not 
co designed life that men may be with- 
out faults, however great may be their 
intellectual and moral qualities. All 
great men have been possessed of faults, 
as well as high and-<noble qualities. 
Washington had them, Jefferson had 
them, Lincoln had them, Woodrow Wil- 
son had them, Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
them. But in the magnitude of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt's performance, in the mag- 
nitude of his accomplishment, in the 
magnitude of his influence, in the mag- 
nitude of the reverence and respect and 
almost adoration in which he has been 
held throughout the world, faults are 
swallowed up, and will be swallowed up 
when the impartial historian shall write 
the record not only of this man, but of 
the time in which he lived. Faults will 
be swallowed up in the affirmative record 
of virtues and great success, like death it- 
self/is swallowed up in victory. 

It was my good fortune to be inti- 
mately acquainted with the President. I 
had known him as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy in the administration of 
Woodrow Wilson, I had known and seen 
him at national conventions of his po- 
litical party. I had seen him at San 
Francisco in 1920 when he was nominated 
for Vice President. I had seen him in 
New York in 1924 as he came out upon 
the platform to place in nomination for 
the high office which he afterward held 
with such distinction, and from which he 
has just departed, that Happy Warrior, 
who preceded him to the grave by only a 
few months. I saw him again at Hous- 
ton, Tex., 4 years later, when, somewhat 
improved from the physical illness from 
which he suffered in 1924, he again 
placed the same man in nomination for 
this high office. I saw him fly to Chi- 
cago in 1932, taking no note of danger, 
taking no note of chance, but coming 
there to inspire those who had -honored 
him with the nomination which led to 
his election to a great office. I had seen 
much more of him during the last 12 
years, in which, by reason of my official 
pee I came in constant contact with 

m. 

I did not always agree with the Presi- 
dent about everything. In almost every 
case when we had divergent views we 
discussed them in the utmost frankness 
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and candor, and nearly always came to 
an agreement about the policy which 


, Should be adopted. But when we now 


and then may have disagreed, either as 
to policy or principle, we did so with a 
recognition of the sincerity of each other, 
of the right of each to entertain and 
retain and to fight for the things in 
which we believed. We did so with that 
utmost respect which I always held for 
him, and that affection with which I 
looked upon him as a person and as a 
President of the United States. I al- 
ways had the satisfaction of feeling that 
I also enjoyed his respect and his affec- 
tion, and he gave me assurance of both 
on innumerable occasions. 

Mr. President, I should be utterly 
insincere and ungrateful if I did not 
here acknowledge before my colleagues 
and before my country that I enter- 
tained for the President, and for all he 
represented, the deepest affection and 
the deepest respect. So much so, Mr, 
President, that I find it difficult now, 
with the emotions which stir my heart, 
to speak upon the subject. 

In the midst of our grief we must 
take new courage. His tired body rests 
in the long sleep which it has earned, 
worn out in the service of his country, 
worn out in the service of the ideals 
of this man who became as much a Cas- 
ualty of this war as any soldier, sailor, 
marine, or other American, or the fol- 
lower of any flag, no matter upon what 
battlefield he may have fought, but his 
Spirit, Mr. President, lives today, and it 
will continue to live and to inspire our 
country and to inspire the world. 

In our grief let us take new courage, 
let us tighten our belts on this day of 
sadness, let us gird our loins, and, with 
unity, with courage, and with determi- 
nation let us move forward to the at- 
tainment of the goal which he set for us 
not only here but throughout the world. 

For the President’s family I voice our 
inexpressible sorrow and grief. I cannot 
overlook or forget the stoicism, the cour- 
age, and the fortitude with which his wife 
accepts this visitation of Providence. 

In the new President, who so lately was 
among us here, I express my utmost con- 
fidence, and assure him of my desire to 
cooperate. I believe I express the will 
of the Senate when I say that all of us 
here, without regard to politics, desire to 
accord to him that sympathetic coopera- 
tion which is so essential, and which he 
will need in the days which are to come. 

Mr. President, in the light of the Pres- 
ident’s passing, in view of the sentiments 
which I have attempted feebly to put into 
words, I send to the desk, as in legislative 
session, a resolution which I ask the Sen- 
ate to consider. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. As in legislative session, the clerk 
will read the resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution 
(S. Res. 119), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has learned with 
profound regret and sorrow of the death of 
the late President of the United States, Hon. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, illustrious states- 
man and leader in the Nation and in the 
world. 

Resolved, That as a token of honor and in 
recognition of his eminent and distinguished 
public services to the Nation and to the world, 
the Presiding Officer of the Senate shall ap- 
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point a committee of 16 Senators to join a 
similar committee to be appointed on the 
part of the House of Representatives to at- 
tend the funeral services of the late Presi- 
dent. 

Resolved, That the Senate tenders its deep 
sympathy to the members of the family of 
the late President in their sad bereavement, 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a copy thereof to the fam- 
ily of the late President. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, within the 
span of my life, six Presidents of the 
United States have died in office or soon 
after the relinquishment of their official 
burdens. No one of them, no President 
since Abraham Lincoln, met the weight 
and complexity of problems which for 
12 long years rested upon our President 
whose death we today sorrowfully note. 

The passing of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is one of history’s somber tragedies. He 
was a great leader of our people and of 
world thought and effort. His genius 
in leadership was unmatched in the 
political life of our Nation. He had a 
vision which looked beyond the near, to 
new horizons, and he sought in these 
adventure and advance of our social, 
economic, and political frontiers. 

Mr. President, he had a magnificent 
courage which lifted him above and be- 
yond physical infirmities. 

At the hour of his passing, there were 
bound to him in amazing degree the 
loyalty and affection of countless mil- 
lions here and throughout the world. 
He rapidly and surely approached in the 
ending of war and his plans for a world 
organization of united nations, the 
grand climacteric of his career. 

Mr. President, I am assured that great 
as is this country’s loss, the tasks begun 
by President Roosevelt in behalf of vic- 
tory, of justice, and of peace, will be 
finished, and that a better world will 
come, His indomitable spirit will lead 
in his death as he led in life. 

To Mrs. Roosevelt and to her family 
go assurances of my deepest and my abid- 
ing sympathy. ' 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, the greatest man New 
York has ever given to the Nation, as 
great a man as America has ever given 
to the world, is gone. 

As Moses, who brought from God to 
man the old commandments at the foun- 
dation of our ethics, died after seeing, 
but before entering, the promised land 
into which he was leading his people out 
of the wilderness, so Roosevelt, the-mod- 
ern spokesman for social justice, the 
modern champion of the liberties of all 
peoples, has left us just short of full at- 
tainment of his goals. 

But let us take comfort that God gave 
him more than a glimpse of the success 
of his work. The President knew yes- 
terday morning that victory was in our 
hands. He knew that the world organi- 
zation, for which he strove, had become 
a reality. He knew that his voice in the 
wilderness, warning us of the dangers of 
international barbarism, had become a 
great voice heard by all mankind. 

I remember Franklin Roosevelt as a 
young man in the New York State Sen- 
ate, back in 1911, when both he and I 
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were Senators in that body.. He showed 
then of what he was made. When he 
started a battle for progressive legisla- 
tion, or for good government, he never 
let up until his objective was attained. 
In the same way, he overcame a physical 
catastrophe that would have made most 
men lose hope. As President, he began 
at once to work with all his courage and 
great gifts, for the welfare of his fellow 
man. Nothing could deter him. He 
brought health to our economy by 
strengthening it with social justice. His 
reforms will be felt for generations. 

That was the first half of his work. 
The second half began in 1937 or even 
earlier, when he commenced to fight 
fascism with all his heart, with all his 
soul, and with all his might. He aroused 
us to our danger. He organized us for 
victory. Now, with Berlin almost taken, 
our leader is fallen. 

But Roosevelt still lives, and will ever 
live. His wisdom and example will guide 
his successor, Harry S. Truman, to whom 
our Nation now looks with understand- 
ing and confidence and full support in 
the great tasks falling upon him. 

May America and the world have the 
strength to complete what Roosevelt 
more than started—to complete a just 
and lasting peace—and then to finish 
here in America the task of creating op- 
portunities for all the people to earn 
decent livelihoods, to live in good homes, 
to educate their children well, and to be 
protected in their illness and old age. 

Franklin Roosevelt's greatness will 
grow upon us all as distance gives us 
perspective. Like our very greatest 
Americans, in stature, he will become 
more and more heroic with the passing 
years. 

I have known him, worked with him, 
and loved him for so many years, that I 
cannot say more now—except to express 
the sympathy we all feel for his brave 
wife and devoted children. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
words are pathetic messengers. In this 
hour of anxious tragedy, when the 
bowed hearts of all the civilized earth 
join ours this fateful morning in humble, 
poignant sorrow that Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, the thirty-first President of 
the United States, has been gathered to 
his fathers, nothing that we say here can 
add to the glory of his stature or to the 
measure of our grief. He belongs now to 
history, where he leaves a mark which 
not even rushing centuries can erase. 

Those who were his loyal opposition, 
no less than those who were his intimate 
associates, have always recognized in 
him a rare crusader for his human faiths, 
an amazing genius in behalf of his al- 
ways vigorous ideals, a valiant knight 
in the armor of his commandership as 
he waged global war. We join the Na- 
tion and the world upon their knees this 
sorrowing morning before his deeply 
honored bier. 

He bravely mastered his own physical 
handicap with a courage which never 
lapsed as he fought his way to an un- 
precedented pinnacle at home and to 
dominant influence around the world. 
His untimely death will be mourned at 
every hearthstone, and on every battle 
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front where freedom wins the victory to 
which he literally gave his life. A suc- 
cessful peace must be his monument. 

Mr. President, a new President of the 
United States has stepped from the Sen- 
ate Chamber to take over responsibility 
in this critical hour. America moves on, 
mourning her great dead and pledging 
her loyalty to a new leader who grasps 
the torch of our destiny and faces the 
future unafraid. 

I am instructed by the minority con- 
ference of the Senate to report that it 
met this morning and dispatched the fol- 
lowing message to the President of the 
United States: 

In this critical and sorrowing hour, when 
you are called to the supreme responsibility 
of the Republic, we send you this expression 
of our faith and trust in you, and the as- 
surance of our sustaining prayers. We shall 
cooperate with you for the winning of the 
war and a successful, peace at home and 
abroad. We have directed a committee to 
call upon you at your convenience to advise 
with you. 


Mr. President, when the country stag- 
gered 80 years ago under the awful 
impact of the news that Abraham Lin- 
coln was dead, James A. Garfield con- 
cluded a message to the Nation with 
ringing words, which I now make my 
own, “God reigns, and the Government 
in Washington still lives.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, in 
the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt the 
world has lost its outstanding leader in 
the cause of peace, human progress, and 
welfare. He exerted a tremendous influ- 
ence upon the world with regard to the 
establishment of an instrumentality for 
world peace and world security. I know 
that it would be his wish that this Nation 
and people continue to go forward in 
the cause which was close to his heart. 

It is gratifying to know from the lips 
of the new President, and from the lips 
of those who are directly concerned with 
the international affairs of the United 
States, that this work shall go on, and 
that at San Francisco we hope to realize 
the ambitions and the dreams of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in the establishment of 
a world organization for peace and 
security. 

Mr. President, while we are sur- 
rounded by the gloom of grief, while 
our people are bowed under the tre- 
mendous burdens that that grief brings 
us, I feel that Franklin Roosevelt died 
as he would have wished to die, in the 
midst of his duties and responsibilities 
and surrounded with the great tasks in 
which he wrought so wonderfully. I 
have always believed that if I were a 
farmer I should love to be called to my 
fathers out in my fields, surrounded by 
growing crops and lowing herds. If I 
worked in a shop, I should wish to be 
called amidst my tools and the imple- 
ments of my toil. If I were an attorney 
at the bar, I should love to be called 
when I was pleading a cause which I 
regarded as just and right. If I were a 
statesman, I should love to feel that with 
my last expiring breath I had endeavored 
to advance the cause of human progress 
and development. If I were a soldier, 
I should prefer to die with a sword in 
my hand. 
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So I believe the President died as he 
would wish to die. He died with the 
armor upon him which he had worn so 
gallantly, and with a sword in his hand, 
fighting for triumph in this war and for 
the establishment of an instrumentality 
for peace. 

I know that the new President—Presi- 
dent Truman—will carry on the great 
work left in his hands. Already he has 
given expression to that purpose and that 
ambition—a purpose which will have the 
aid, support, and advice, not only of the 
Senate but of all responsible Government 
officials. I am confident that President 

, Truman will grasp the banner which has 
fallen from the lifeless hands of our great 
leader and will carry it on toward the 
achievement of our high purposes and 
our lofty. ambitions. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution submitted by the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

The resolution was unanimously 
agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore appointed the following Senators to 
attend the funeral services at the White 


House: Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. 


WHITE, Mr. GEORGE, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. 
WAGNER, Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. CONNALLY, 
Mr. Tuomas of Utah, Mr. Green, Mr. 
Mesp, Mr. TUNNELL, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. 
WHErRY, Mr. Corpon, and Mr. SALTON- 
STALL. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore also appointed the following Sen- 
ators to attend the funeral at Hyde Park: 
Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. WHITE, Mr. La FoL- 
LETTE, Mr. WaGNner, Mr. AvsTIN, Mr. 
Hatcu, Mr. O’Manoney, Mr. Gurrey, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. Hitt, Mr. Meap, Mr. Lucas, 
Mr. Burton, Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. BALL, Mr. 
Ferrcuson, and Mr. MCMAHON. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory 
of the late President of the United States, 
I move that the Senate adjourn until 
Monday next. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 12 o’clock and 38 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Mon- 
day, April 16, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr, Patrick J. McCormick, 
rector, Catholic University of America, 
offered the following prayer: 


Out of the depths have I cried unto 
Thee, O Lord. Lord, hear my voice: Let 
Thine ears be attentive to the voice of 
my supplication. 


Almighty and merciful Father, who, in 
Thy inscrutable judgment and unsearch- 
able way, hast called unto Thyself the 
soul of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Thy 
faithful servant, whom Thou didst permit 
to lead and govern our people during a 
portentous period in our life as a nation, 
we bow in humble submission to Thy 
holy will. In this hour of national sad- 
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ness and grief we turn to Thee, the God 
of all consolation and hope, and we plead 
for him, for with Thee there is merciful 
forgiveness and plenteous redemption, 
that he may have the reward of eternal 
happiness; we plead also for ourselves, 
our country, and Nation, that what has 
been gained and won for us by a life 
that was unselfishly spent to bring to all 
his fellows the means to live in security 
and prosperity will be furthered by our 
efforts and prospered by Thee. We pray 
for victory over our enemies, over those 
forces of evil that threatened and would 
have destroyed our achievements as a 
nation and our ideals for a better and 
fuller life; and we pray that in a com- 
mon victory with our allies we May soon 
restore to the nations of the earth, to all 
mankind, the blessings of freedom and 
peace; this we beseech Thee through the 
merits of Thy Son, our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, April 12, 1945, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Gatling, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had adopted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 119): 


solved, That the Senate has learned with 
profound regret and sorrow of the death of 
the late President of the United States, Hon. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, illustrious states- 
man and leader in the Nation and in the 
world. 

Resolved, That as a token of honor and in 
recognition of his eminent and distinguished 
Public services to the Nation and to the 
world, the Presiding Officer of the Senate 
shall appoint a committee of 16 Senators to 
join a similar committee to be appointed on 
the part of the House of Representatives to 
attend the funeral services of the late Presi- 
dent. 

Resolved, That the Senate tenders its deep 
sympathy to the members of the family of 
the late President in their sad bereavement. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House cf Represent- 
atives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the late President. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the late President the 
Senate do now adjourn until Monday next. 


The message also announced that pur- 
suant to the above resolution, the Acting 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
McKE iar, Mr. BARKLEY, Mr, WHITE, Mr. 
GEORGE, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. Wacner, Mr. 
VANDENBERG, Mr. CONNALLY, Mr, THOMAS 
of Utah, Mr. GREEN,- Mr. MEAD, Mr. TUN- 
NELL, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. WHERRY, Mr. 
GoRDON, and Mr. SALTONSTALL Members 
of said committee on the part of the 
Senate. 


THE LATE HONORABLE FRANKLIN 
DELANO ROOSEVELT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution (H. Res. 216) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives has learned with profound regret and 
sorrow of the death of the late President of 
the United States, Hon. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, illustrious statesman and leader 
in the Nation and in the world, 
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Resolved, That as a token of honor and in 
recognition of his eminent and distinguished 
public services to the Nation and to the 
world the Speaker of the House shall appoint 
a committee of 15 Members of the House to 
join a similar committee appointed on the 
part of the Senate to attend the funeral serv- 
ices of the late President. 

Resolved, That the House tenders its deep 
sympathy to the members of the family of 
the late President in their sad bereavement, 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the late 
President. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following Members of the House to 
attend the funeral services at the White 
House: Mr. RAYBURN, Mr. DOUGHTON of 
North Carolina, Mr. Vinson, Mr. BLAND, 
Mr. Broom, Mr. Cannon of Missouri, Mr. 
COCHRAN, Mr. Ramspeck, Mr. SNYDER, Mr. 
CURLEY, Mr. Martin of Massachusetts, 
Mr. WoopruFF of Michigan, Mrs. ROGERS 
of Massachusetts, Mr. JENKINS, and Mr. 
AUCHINCLOSsS; and the following Members 
of the House to attend the funeral at 
Hyde Park: Mr. RAYBURN, Mr. McCor- 
MACK, Mr. SaBATH, Mr. LEA, Mrs. NORTON, 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. BULWINKLE, Mr. May, 
Mr. Peterson of Florida, Mr. Quinn of 
New York, Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, 
Mr. HALLECK, Mr. ARENDS, Mr. LEFEVRE, 
and Mr. Batpwin of New York. 


ADJOURNMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the remainder of the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 


spect to the memory of the late President 
the House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until Monday, April 
16, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


SENATE 


Monpay, APRIL 16, 1945 


The Senate met in executive session 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God of birth and of death, God of 
the living and of the living dead, in whose 
hands are the souls of the righteous, in 
merciful pity Thou seest the startled, 
saddened faces of Thy children of every 
kindred and clime hfted to Thee in sob- 
bing sorrow. We cry unto Thee from an 
earth which seems strangely poorer since 
it gently opened to receive the discarded 
mortal garment of Thy servant, Franklin 
Delano, 

O Thou help of the helpless and of 
those who walk in the valley of the 
shadow of death, we give Thee thanks 
for the work and worth of this greatest 
captain of his time, when revolutions 
have shaken the earth and ancient social 
landmarks have been swept away with 
the flood and fury of human discontent. 
For his clear vision of the nature and_ 
purpose of satanic forces which threat- 
ened to engulf the world, for his fine 
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scorn of the snobbery of class and color, 
for his heroic triumph over bodily afflic- 
tion and disability—a precious gift to our 
shattered sons who return from battle to 
face the same test—for his steadfast faith 
in the processes of democracy as the hope 
of today and the wave of the future, for 
his brave rebuke to all who would drag 
Americanism to the level of differing 
backgrounds rather than to lift it to the 
dream of common goals, we praise Thee, 
Thou master of all good workmen, 

Upon his dearest in the bowed circle of 
grief pour the consolation of Thy love 
and the assurance that he has but en- 
tered another and larger room in the 
Father’s many-mansioned house. 

Earnestly we pray for the anointing of 
Thy grace and the undergirding of Thy 
strength and the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding upon his successor in the 
high office, who steps from this Chamber 
and emerges from the loins of the com- 
mon people to lead in the most awesome 
hour of history. Facing burdens and 
tasks too heavy for any man, use him as 
the channel of Thy purpose as in every 
crisis Thou hast used men of humble and 
contrite heart. 

With him as the symbol of our national 
dedication and with our allies in this 
fight to make men free, we here highly 
resolve that the peace that is to be and 
the world united for peace and progress 
and an ampler life for all mankind shall 
be the high white monument leaping to 
the skies in memory of our lost leader. 
In the name of the blessed Lord whom he 
adored. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Friday, April 13, 1945, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. - 


LAST ADDRESS PREPARED BY PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor the address which had been 
prepared by the late President Roosevelt 
for delivery over a Nation-wide radio 
hook-up cn last Friday night. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Americans are gathered together this 
evening in communities all over the 
country to pay tribute to the living mem- 
ory of Thomas Jefferson—one of the 
greatest of all democrats—and I want to 
make it clear that I am spelling that 
word “democrats” with a small “d.” 

I wish I had the power, just for this 
evening, to be present at all of these 
gatherings. 

In this historic year, more than ever 
before, we do well to consider the char- 
acter of Thomas Jefferson as an Ameri- 
can citizen of the world. 

As Minister to France, then as our first 
Secretary of State, and as our third Pres- 
ident, Jefferson was instrumental in the 
establishment of the United States as a 
vital factor in international affairs, 
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It was he who first sent our Navy into 
far distant waters to defend our rights. 
And the promulgation of the Monroe 
Doctrine was the logical development of 
Jefferson’s far-seeing foreign policy. 

Today this Nation which Jefferson 
helped so greatly to build is playing a 
tremendous part in the battle for the 
rights of man all over the world. 

Today we are part of the vast Allied 
force—a force composed of flesh and 
blood and steel and spirit—which is 
today destroying the makers of war, the 
breeders of hate, in Europe and in Asia. 

In Jefferson's time our Navy consisted 
of only a handful of frigates—but that 
tiny Navy taught nations across the At- 
lantic that piracy in the Mediterranean— 
acts of aggression against peaceful com- 
merce and the enslavement of their 
crews—was one of those things which, 
among neighbors, simply was not done. 

Today we have learned in the agony 
of war that great power involves great 
responsibility. Today we can no more 
escape the consequence of German and 
Japanese aggression than could he avoid 
the consequences of attacks by the Bar- 
bary Corsairs a century and a half before. 

We as Americans do not choose to deny 
our responsibility, 

Nor do we intend to abandon our de- 
termination that, within the lives of our 
children and our children’s children, 
there will not be a third world war. 

We seek peace—enduring peace. More 
than an end to war, wé want an end to 
the beginnings of all wars—yes, an end 
to this brutal, inhuman, and thoroughly 
impractical method of settling the dif- 
ferences between governments. 

The once powerful malignant Nazi 
state is crumbling; the Japanse war 
lords are receiving, in their own home- 
land, the retribution for which they asked 
when they attacked Pearl Harbor. 

But the mere conquest of our enemies 
is not enough, 

We must go on to do all in our power 
to conquer the doubts and the fears, the 
ignorance and the greed, which made 
this horror possible. 

Thomas Jefferson, himself a distin- 
guished scientist, once spoke of the 
“brotherly spirit of science, which unites 
into one family all its votaries of what- 
ever grade, and however widely dispersed 
throughout the different quarters of the 
globe.” 

Today, science has brought all the dif- 
ferent quarters of the globe so close to- 
gether that it is impossible to isolate 
them one from another. 

Today we are faced with the pre- 
eminent fact that, if civilization is to sur- 
vive, we must cultivate the science of hu- 
man relationships—the ability of all 
peoples of all kinds to live together and 
work together in the same world at 
peace. 

Let Me assure you that my hand is the 
steadier for the work that is to be done, 
that I move more firmly into the task, 
knowing that you—millions and millions 
of you—are joined with mein the resolve 
to make this work endure. 

The work, my friends, is peace; more 
than an end of this war—an end to the 
beginnings of all wars; yes, an end, for- 
ever, to this impractical, unrealistic set- 
tlement of the differences between gov< 
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ernments by the mass killing of peoples. 
Today as we move against the terrible 
scourge of war, as we go forward to- 
ward. the greatest contribution that any 
generation of human beings can make in 
this world—the contribution of lasting 
peace—I ask you to keep up your faith. 
I measure the sound, solid achievement 
that can be mede at this time by the 
straight edge of your own confidence and 
your resolve. And to you, and to all 
Americans who dedicate themselves with 
us to the making of an abiding peace, I 
say: 

The only limit to our realization of to- 
morrow will be our doubts of today. Let 
us move forward with strong and active 
faith. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Mr. HA'NCH. Mr. President, the press 
of the Nation, the radio, through its pro- 
grams and by its commentators, leaders 
in Congress, officials of the Nation, men 
and women in every walk of life—in fact, 
all the people cf America—without re- 
gard to politics or other selfish consider- 
ation, have responded in our Nation’s 
hour of sorrow, sadness, and tragedy in 
a manner such as the world has never 
before seen. Not as a public official but 
as an American citizen, I rise today to 
express my gratitude for the superbly 
wonderful way in which these tremen- 
dous forces have met what to a less 


„courageous people might have meant 


disaster. 

Press and radio—friend and foe of the 
previous administration alike—through 
editorial comment, through the news 
services, and in every possible way, rose 
to the occasion with a patriotism never 
before witnessed in any country. Had 
the communications systems been di- 
rected and controlled, as they are in 
many countries of the world, the tributes 
to the departed Commander in Chief and 
the good will expressed for the incoming 
President could not have shown a more 
united spirit than was demonstrated 
here in free America by concerted, purely 
voluntary, and wholly cooperative effort 
inspired noly by patriotic devotion to the 
Nation’s welfare. 

That same spirit of unswerving patri- 
otism was manifest in every town and 
city throughout the land. In the pul- 
pits of the churches, in memorial halls, 
in thronging crowds lining city streets 
and country lanes, America spoke her 
voice of sublime courage, faith, and con- 
fidence. 

Let me now, Mr. President, in simple 
words, express to all of these and to 
every American, no matter where he 
lives or where he serves, on the battle- 
fields or in civil life, my own great pride 
and faith in my country, her people, and 
her future, for, possessed by such in- 
domitable courage, by such supreme 
faith, America will meet, overcome, and 
conquer every enemy of freedom and 
liberty on battlefield or domestic front. 
The spirit of a great people marches 
on—confident, triumphant, and un- 
afraid—to the end, Mr. President, in 
the words of an immortal American, 
“that government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth,” 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks communicated to the 
Senate the resolutions of the House 
adopted as a tribute to the memory of 
Hon. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, late the 
President of the United States. 

The message announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 42) providing that 
the two Houses of Congress assemble in 
the Hall of the House of Representatives 
on Monday, the 16th day of April 1945, 
at 1 o’clock p. m., for the purpose of 
receiving such communications as the 
President of the United States shall be 
pleased to make to them, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate, 


JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 42, which was read by the legis- 
lative clerk, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the two Houses 
of Congress assemble in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives on Monday, the 
16th day of April 1945, at 1 o'clock p. m., for 
the purpose of receiving such communica- 
tions as the President of the United States 
shall be pleased to make to them, 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the House concurrent reso- 
lution. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CONDOLENCES ON DEATH OF THE 
LATE PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate radiograms of con- 
dolences on the death of the late Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MARACAIBO, April 13, 1945. 
Congress of the United States of North 
America, Washington, D. C.: 

In this hour of irreparable loss for the 
people of North America and the world, we 
unite our voice in expressing our condolence 
and great sympathy. 

JEWISH COLONY OF MARACAIBO, 
ELIas Asani, President. 
Jaime GELMAN, Secretary, 


£ Mexico. 
Congress of the United States, North Ameri- 
can Capital, Washington, D. C.: 

The National Anti-Nazi-Fascist Committee 
expresses its profound sorrow over the death 
of the great statesman and democrat, His 
Excellency Franklin D. Roosevelt. It con- 
stitutes an irreparable loss to all humanity 
and to the people of the United States. 

For the National Committee: 

‘The PRESIDENT, 
ALFREDO FELIX DIAZ ESCOBAR. 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT AND 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN — ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR McMAHON 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point an address on 
the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and President Harry S. Truman, deliy- 
ered by the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManon], over the At- 
lantic Radio Network on Sunday evening, 
April 15, 1945. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


At 2 o’clock this morning the special train 
carrying the official Senate and House dele- 
gations passed through Philadelphia. I hap- 
pened to awaken and looked out of the win- 
dow and saw thousands lining the right of 
way. 

I awoke again at 5 o’clock when the train 
had reached the vicinity of Mount’ Vernon, 
N. Y. and saw the scene repeated. 

The depth of the devotion of the plain 
people to their departed leader could not be 
more clearly shown than by their willingness 
to stand for hours in the middle of a cool 
April night just so they could, as a last mark 
of their respect, bow their heads as all that 
remained of this great American passed by. 

Caesar, Pericles, Alexander, Napoleon, and 
Hitler came to world power as conquerors of 
men’s bodies by the sword. Here was a man 
who came to world influence and world re- 
spect and affection because he conquered the 
hearts of men. 

Power to Franklin Roosevelt meant an op- 
portunity for service to his fellowmen and 
not the enjoyment of self-gratification. 

He is gone but his works will live after 
him as long as man has tongue to pay 
tribute to one of the world’s greatest servants. 

Tomorrow the Congress gathers to hear 
President Truman make his first statement 
of policy. 

We who know him wait confident in the 
belief that he will bear aloft the torch which 
he has taken up from the hand of Franklin 
Roosevelt, 

Harry Truman is an American patriot. He 
believes in our American institutions, and 
he has a deep faith in the essential strength 
and collective wisdom of the American peo- 
ple. 

He is honest, he is sincere, he is hard work- 
ing and intelligent. These are the qualities 
that have won him the faith and compan- 
jonship of his colleagues in the Senate. The 
Senators of the United States are keen judges 
of men. The American people may be as- 
sured that he has been tested in a severe 
crucible and not found wanting. 

In language in which “he being dead and 
yet speaketh,” let us invoke a continuance 
of the same protecting care which has led 
us from small beginnings to the eminence 
we this day occupy. Let us seek to deserve 
that continuance by our devotion to justice 
in world councils, by well-directed attempts 
to assuage the bitterness which too often 
marks unavoidable differences of opinion by 
the promulgation and practice of just and 
liberal principles and by an enlarged patriot- 
ism which shall acknowledge no limits. 

Harry Truman deserves this kind of sup- 
port. The future peace of the world may 
well lie in his wisdom and sagacity, in his 
judgment and the power of his will for right. 

Let us unite in his support to the end that 
this cruelest of all wars shall soon be over 
and permanent peace obtained. 

The American people can pay President 
Roosevelt’s memory the greatest respect by 
becoming even stronger in their determina- 
tion to fight for the cause of enduring peace, 
the cause to which the President gave his 
life. 


WAR DEPARTMENT GENERAL ORDER NO. 
29 ANNOUNCING THE DEATH OF PRESI- 
DENT ROOSEVELT 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Recorp,at this point General Order 
No. 29 of the War Department, announc- 
ing the death of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, President of the United States. 

There being no objection, the War De- 
partment order was ordered to be printed 
in the Recoxrp, as follows: 
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War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., April 13, 1945, 


GENERAL ORDER NO. 29 


I. The following order of the Honorable 
Henry L, Stimson, Secretary of War, an- 
announces to the Army the death of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, President of the United 
States: 

“It is my duty as Secretary of War to an- 
nounce to the Army the death of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, which occurred at Warm Spring, Ga., 
at 1635 hours, April 12, 1945. 

“The Army is deeply grieved at the untimely 
death of our Commander in Chief. He pre- 
pared us to meet the savage onslaught of our 
enemies and helped us through the bitter- 
ness of our early reversals. His unwavering 
courage in the face of overwhelming odds, 
his abiding faith in the final triumph of 
democratic ideals, and his clear vision of the 
paths to be followed were a source of con- 
stant inspiration. He gave the Army un- 
stintedly of his strength and wisdom and his 
unremitting labors hastened his death. Al- 
though he leaves us while there is still much 
hard fighting ahead, the ultimate victory has 
been fashioned of his heart and spirit, 

“Memorial services shall be held on the day 
of the funeral, April 15, at all posts, camps, 
and stations, war operations permitting, at 
which time this order will be read. 

“The former Vice President of the United 
States, Harry S. Truman, has taken the oath 
of office and assumed the duty of President in 
accordance with the provisions of the Consti- 
tution.” 

II. The national flag will be displayed at 
half staff at the headquarters of all military 
commands and vessels under the control of 
the War Department from 0800 hours local 
time, April 13, 1945, until sunset May 12, 1945, 
west longitude dates, war operations permit- 
ting. 

The wearing of mourning bands, the drap- 
ing of colors and standards, and the firing of 
salutes will be dispensed with because of war 
conditions. 

III. The body of the late Commander in 
Chief will be interred at Hyde Park, N. Y., on 
April 15, 1945. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

G. C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staf. 


J. A. ULIO, 
Major General, 
The Adjutant General. 
EXPRESSION OF CONFIDENCE AND FAITH 
IN PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a great 
American President, worn out in the 
public service has passed to his eternal 
reward. Political differences vanish, old 
conflicts and wounds are healed in the 
deep grief and respect of the Nation for 
its departed Chief Executive. But the 
ship of state moves on, and the American 
crew will rally in continuing unity 
around its new captain, Harry S. Tru- 
man, to guide the ship safely to the port 
of peace. We may well recall at this 
time the appropriate words spoken after 
the passing of President Garfield: “God’s 
in His heaven, all's well with the world, 
and the Republic still lives.” 

History will evaluate the life of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Will he be classified 
among the great immortals of America 
and the world? Time only will tell. For 
the last 3 days America has been express- 
ing herself over the radio, in the 
churches, in great gatherings, through 
the channel of music—expressing her 
appreciation of the life that has dwelt 
among us. The Greeks, when a loved 
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one passed on, feasted, knowing that 
their loved one was with the immortals. 
They had this idea long before Easter 
came to the world, But I shall not speak 
of the departed. 

The task before us is so tremendous, 
so full of unanswered questions and un- 
solved problems, that in the words of 
the Great Teacher we will say, “Let the 
dead bury their dead.” As I have stated, 
the ship of state moves on, and we, the 
American crew, are obligated to gather 
around the new captain, Harry S. Tru- 
man. It is of him I wish to speak today. 

Perhaps a few incidents will describe 
him better than mere generalities. But 
first let me say that he is typically Amer- 
ican; born poor, and now elevated to the 
highest office in the land. He has had 
to work for everything he has achieved. 
He knows the value of a dollar. He 
knows also his own limitations, and has 
demonstrated in the Senate of the 
United States a faculty for straight 
thinking, integrity, dependability, and 
faith in the future of America. As 
chairman of the Truman committee he 
picked the best brains available, and 
when he found facts detrimental to the 
best interests of America, he exposed 
them, and he never hesitated even to lay 
the blame on the White House itself. 
That is a very wholesome attribute in a 
public official. If in the future months 
and years of his term he admits his mis- 
takes and profits by them, America will 
also profit. If during his term he con- 
tinues to surround himself with men of 
ability and integrity, the Republic will 
be the beneficiary. 

Harry S. Truman is a man of great 
faith. Just last Wednesday he was one 
of our breakfast group—an informal 
meeting for spiritual fellowship—and 
he entered into the general discussion. 
David Lawrence presided. The Vice 
President spoke simply and understand- 
ingly of human problems. There was 
no thought that within 48 hours he 
would become the head of this Nation. 

President Truman said to his col- 
leagues the day after he took office, “We 
must stay together and work together.” 
Truman is a born cooperator. If he fol- 
lows through on this principle, he will, 
indeed, be a great blessing to America. 
Already his success in getting Stalin to 
send Molotov to the United States for the 
San Francisco Conference foreshadows 
his effectiveness in that direction. 

I recall that when I came back to 
Washington last November and saw 
Harry Truman, I went up to him and 
shook his hand, and asked him why he 
came into my State and talked against 
me. “Well,” he said, “Alec, that is 
politics. The committee wanted me to 
go in, but you know, I don’t think I hurt 
you a bit.” I said, “Well, I agree with 
you—I agree the constituency of one 
State does not like to have people of 
another State come in and tell them 
how to vote.” And then he smiled and 
said, “I hope you don’t hold that against 
me.” I said, “No, I don’t hold anything 
against you.” Then he made this state- 
ment, “I have a rule in my life, never 
to remember a slight or an injury and 
never forget a favor or a kindness ren- 
dered.” I say to you that if Harry S. 
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Truman follows through on that great 
principle, America will be the beneficiary. 
Lincoln incorporated that principle in 
his life. 

Friday noon, approximately 18 hours 
after he was sworn into office, I met 


President Triman in the office of the’ 


Secretary of the Senate. With me was a 
Milwaukee resident, Victor Brown. 
When Harry Truman heard I was in the 
Secretary’s office he came out and gave 
me one hand and Mr. Brown the other, 
and he said, “Alec, it is a hard road 
ahead—pray for me.” As he stood there 
looking straight into my eyes, I put my 
arms around his shoulder and said, “Mr. 
President, I know that you will be ade- 
quate and competent to meet the prob- 
lems of the future.” He thanked me and 
stated that he wanted to see me at the 
White House some time. 

The only fear that exists now in Wash- 
ington is among officials in high places 
who fear they may lose their jobs. 

The Trumans, the President and Mrs. 
Truman and their daughter, are just 
folks like those we know back home in 
our own towns—common-sense folks, 
who like normal living; hard-working 
folks who like good books, and music, 
and friendly people. 

It was just 2 weeks ago last Sunday 
that my wife and I were guests at a small 
afternoon tea given in honor of the Tru- 
man’s. After a light lunch, I asked the 
Vice President to play the piano. He 
hesitated. Then I grabbed his arm and 
escorted him to the piano, and he played 
two selections. He loves music. He 
plays well. It was Shakespeare who said, 
“The man that hath no music in him- 
self * * + is fit for treasons, strata- 
gems, and spoils.” Truman has music 
in his soul, and it provides a great outlet 
for him. This very fact should give us 
reassurance and confidence. 

My primary reason for referring to 
these things is that the Good Book says 
that “Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.” We can forget partisan politics 


in connection with both domestic and - 


foreign policies for the next 3 years at 
least. Many of us who fought against go- 
ing into this war realize that the issue 
of intervention and nonintervention 
went out the window when the Japs at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor. Our Sons on every 
continent on earth are shedding their 
blood for victory in arms and for the 
further victory in peace which we think 
of as the substance of things hoped for— 
some kind of international collaboration 
that will make another international 
holocaust like the present one impossible. 

The Republicans of the Senate, on Fri- 
day last, sent a telegram to President 
Truman, as follows: 

In this critical and sorrowing hour, when 
you are called to the supreme responsibility 
of the Republic, we send you this expression 
of our faith and trust in you and the assur- 
ance of our sustaining prayers. We shall 
cooperate with you for the winning of the 
war and a successful peace at home and 
abroad. We have directed a committee to 
call upon you at your convenience to advise 
with you. 


This telegram evidences the faith and 
the trust of Harry Truman’s former as- 
sociates in the Senate—faith and trust in 
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him. If all America has that faith and 
trust, I am sure the Nation will prove 
adequate in this great period of travail 
and challenge. 

Yes; if we, the people, realize the power 
of right thinking, we will get rid of doubt 
and fear, human misconceptions, human 
misrelationships, and fulfill the destiny 
of the Republic—to make more actual 
the freedoms for the race. 


LEAVE TO ATTEND SUBCOMMITTEE 
MEETING 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, a sub- 
committee of the Commerce Committee 
has under consideration the proposal for 
the establishment of a Missouri Valley 
Authority. Quite a number of witnesses 
are here, and the subcommittee desires 
to hold afternoon sessions. May the 
members of the subcommittee be per- _ 
mitted to absent themselves from the 
session of the Senate in order to attend 
the subcommittee meeting? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection'to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana? ‘The Chair hears 
none, and permission is granted. 


LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, as in legisla- 
tive session, the following business was 
transacted: 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE REPORTS 


The President pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a letter from the Archivist 
of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a list of papers and docu- 
ments on the files of several departments 
and agencies of the Government which 
are not needed in the conduct of busi- 
ness and have no permanent value or 
historical interest, and requesting action 
looking to their disposition, which, with 
accompanying papers, was referred to a 
Joint Select Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Papers in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

The President pro tempore appointed 
Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER members 
of the committee on the part of the 
Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 

“House Joint Memorial 11 
“To the honorable the Congress of the United 
States, to the Honorable Henry L. Stim- 
son, Secretary of War, and to the Honor- 
able E. L. Bartlett, Delegate to Congress 
from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, respectfully represents 
that: 

“Whereas the city of Ketchikan, Tongass 
Narrows, is the center of the largest fishing 
area in Alaska and is utilized by the largest 
number of fishing vessels in Alaska; and 

“Whereas there is insufficient harbor or 
safe anchorage at Ketchikan and on account 
thereof those operating in the waters adja- 
cent thereto are required, on the approach 
of severe and sudden storms, to seek shelter 
to distant ports, all of which entails great 
risk of loss of life and property as well as 
heavy expense: 
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“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska in sev- 
enteenth regular session assembled, respect- 
fully urges that the United States Gov- 
ernment enlarge the harbor facilities and 
build a breakwater with a ferry landing ap- 
proach attached thereto in Tongass Narrows 
adjacent to Ketchikan, , 88S SOON AS 
priorities might be made available for the 
construction of such a project. 

“And your mémorlalist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the House, March 20, 1945. 

“Approved by the Governor March 22, 1945, 

“Ernest GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

“Senate Joint Memorial 2 
“To the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives in Congress assembled, 
to the Secretary of State, to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and to the Delegate 
from Alaska: 

“Your mémorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of AlasKa, respectfully represents 
that— 

“whereas the United States Army for mili- 
tary purposes recently constructed a road 
from Haines, Alaska, to connect with the 
Alaska Highway at a place called Dezadeash 
in Yukon Territory, Canada; and 

“Whereas this road going in a northwest- 
erly direction from Haines traverses approxi- 
mately 42 miles of American territory—a part 
of the Territory of Alaska—and then passes 
through northern British Columbia and 
southern Yukon territory to the main United 
States-Canadian boundary on the one hun- 
dred and forty-first meridian; and 

“Whereas the area through which this route 
passes in British Columbia and Yukon Ter- 
ritory and lying southerly and southwesterly 
therefrom is virtually unpopulated and is 
not known to be of any special or consider- 
able value or importance; and 

“Whereas the Dominion of Canada and 
Alaska now embrace hundreds of thousands 
of square miles of similar terrain of which 
practically no use is being made; and 

“Whereas the Canadian Government to the 
present moment has not made any commit- 
ment as to the maintenance of any part of 
the highway lying in Canada; and 

“Whereas it. is deemed desirable that the 
entire length of the road between Haines and 
the main United States-Canadian boundary 
lying on the one hundred and forty-first me- 
ridian should be: brought under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States in order that there 
might be direct communication between the 
people of the United States and people resid- 
ing in the Territory of Alaska; and 

“Whereas it has been suggested that a 
transfer might be effected between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Canada so 
as to give the Canadian Government ample 
compensation for that part of their land 
which we desire either in cash or by convey- 
ance to Canada of a tract of land of approxi- 
mately the same area lying north of 66° north 
latitude and east of the one hundred and 
forty-fourth meridian; and 

“Whereas the people of Alaska deem it im- 

t to the development of Alaska; as 
proposed by the President of the United 
States after his recent visit to the Territory, 
to bring the Territory in more direct com- 
munication with continental United States: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, does 
respectfully pray that negotiations- be en- 
tered into immediately with the Canadian 
Government for the exchange, sale, lease, or 
transfer of so much of the territory lying in 
British Columbia and the Yukon Territory 
as may be n in order that the whole 
road for its entire length might be brought 
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upder the jurisdiction Of the Government 
of the United States. 
“And your memorialist will ever pray, 
“Passed the’senate February 5, 1945. 
“Approved by the Governor March 21, 1945, 
. GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Immigration: 

“House Joint Memorial 22 
“To the United States Senate, to the House 
of Representatives, and to the Delegate 
to Congress from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in Seventeeh Regular 
Session assembled, respectfully represents 
that: 

“Whereas the people of Alaska realize that 
the future of the Territory in no small meas- 
ure depends upon the settlement in Alaska 
of considerable numbers of people; and 

“Whereas many efforts have been made to 
assist groups in settling permanently in 
Alaska; and 

“Whereas the people of the Territory have 
during the last few years considered a num- 
ber of proposals for the settlement of large 
groups of different peoples; and 

“Whereas each of the said proposals has 
been rejected on the ground that the Terri- 
tory, incorporated into the Union of States, 
should be considered an integral part of the 
United States and not a part set aside for 
the indiscriminate and wholesale dumping 
of peoples of different races and nationalities; 
and 

“Whereas H. R. 2499, introduced in the 
House of Representative by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota, if enacted, would permit the ad- 
mission as nonquota immigrants into the 
Territory of Alaska persons of Finnish de- 
scent who have served honorably in the land 
or naval forces of the United Nations: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Alaska, respect- 
fully prays that H. R. 2499, authorizing and 
directing the Attorney General of the United 
States to admit to the Territory of Alaska 
as nonquota immigrants for permanent resi- 
dence in such Territory, Finnish persons or 
persons of Finnish descent, who have been 
honorably discharged from service in or with 
the land or naval forces of any of the United 
Nations, and their wives and children, should 
not pass unless the bill be so amended that 
the Finnish persons wishing to settle in this 


‘ country be permitted to enter the United 


States generally on a nonquota basis and to 
settle in Alaska in the same manner and on 
the same terms as in any State of the Union, 
should it be their wish to do so. 
“And your memorialist will ever pray. 
“Approved by the Governor March 21, 1945, 
“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 

“Senate Joint Memorial 1 
“To the honorable the Congress of the United 
States: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska in the seventeenth regu- 
lar session assembled, does most respectfully 
submit that: 

“Whereas this legislature now convened is 
facing the task of devising ways and means 
of safeguarding the Territory's population 
and welfare during the present conflict, and 
of planning for a broader economic develop- 
ment that will insure a sound future for 
our own returning veterans and thousands of 
others in the armed forces and large num- 
bers of civilians, all of whom are looking for- 
ward to a home in the northern frontier; and 

“Whereas the area of the Territory of 
Alaska in land and water is 378,165,760 acres 
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and of this amount 20,850,000 acres is in 
the national forests; 6,706,938 in national 
parks and monuments; 214,471 acres reserved 
for power -sites and withdrawn for power 
site classification; 32,370 acres reserved for air 
navigation sites; 23,000,000 acres in mili- 
tary and naval reserves; 48,000,000 acres in 
the northern Alaska Petroleum Reserve; 
15,000 acres in lighthouse reservations; 2,- 
339,950 acres in Indian and native reserva- 
tions; 18,800,840 in game and bird refuges; 
9,000,000 acres in highway and railway reser- 
vations;253,440 acres in the Matanuska Val- 
ley colonization ‘project; 270,000 acres pat- 
ented under various public land laws; and 

“Whereas there is a total of 151,482,909 
acres of reserved land in the Territory of 
Alaska with plans underway for further with- 
drawals at the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior; and 

“Whereas the Secretary of the Interior 
while publicly voicing a desire to ald and 
assist in populating the Territory and de- 
veloping its resources has, notwithstand- 
ing, followed a persistent course to the con- 
trary, and through questionable interpreta- 
tion of his powers has withdrawn vast areas 
of land and water from the public domain 
and prohibited their use and development 
by the people; and 

“Whereas a continuation of such a policy 
will lead to placing most of Alaska in reser- 
vations and curb its development and the 
welfare of its people; and 

“Whereas it has been through the years 
the announced policy in connection with 
public lands in the Nation to make them 
available to the people, thus building a great 
and virile nation of strong and independent 
people; and 

“Whereas the actions of the present Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the Honorable Harold 
L. Ickes, are in direct conflict with this 
policy; 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Alaska, in seven- 
teenth regular session assembled, respect- 
fully petitions the Congress of the United 
States through its proper committee to im- 
mediately investigate the policies of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior relating to land with- 
drawals in Alaska that relief may be granted 
the people of the Territory from the ever- 
growing burden resulting from his policies, 
and that copies of this memorial be sent to 
the President of the Senate, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the Honorable 
E. L. BARTLETT, Delegate to Congress from 
Alaska; the Public Lands and Surveys Com- 
mittee of the Senate and the Public Lands 
Committee of the House of Representatives. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the senate February 13, 1945.” 

A petition of sundry Polish relief organi- 
zations of Rochester, N. Y., praying for aid 
for the people of Poland; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the National Uni- 
versity Committee of Burrell D. Hodges De- 
tachment, Marine Corps League, and Old 
Dominion Post, No. 67, National Defense 
Committee, the American Legion, both of 
Norfolk, Va., favoring the enactment of legis- 
lation establishing a national university (co- 
educational) in memory of the honored 
American dead of World Wars No. 1 and No. 
2; to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

A resolution adopted by the council of the 
city of Los Angeles, Calif., favoring the en- 
actment of House bill 2071, to reclassify the 
salaries of postmasters, officers, and employ- 
ees of the Postal Service, and to establish 
uniform procedures for computing compen- 
sation; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A resolution adopted by a joint meeting of 
the Maryland Branch of the Catholic Central 
Verein and the Catholic Women’s Union of 
Maryland, Baltimore, Md., remonstrating 
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against the enactment of legislation provid- 

ing for compulsory peacetime military train- 

ing; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. CONNALLY: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Texas; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 25 


“Whereas the benefits of the Social Security 


Act and particularly of the Unemployment’ 


Compensation Act have been extended by the 
Congress to cover a major portion of the 
people of the country who are employed in 
industry, business, and other private pur- 
suits, but not to that large body of our 
people who are employed by the several 
States and their counties, municipalities, and 
other political subdivisions; and 

“Whereas such State employees are per- 
forming work and labor equally essential and 
deserving of consideration and recognition 
to that of all others naw protected by law; 
and 

“Whereas the adherence to such a policy 
by the Congress is an unfair discrimination 
against those in essential public service and 
ultimately will so detract State, county, and 
municipal employment that worthy and ef- 
ficient people will seek other employment, 
all to the great impairment of the civil serv- 
ices and the welfare of the people: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States be memorialized to 
amend the Social Security Act so as to 
extend its benefits to State, county, and city 
employees; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk forward a 
copy hereof to the Vice President of the 
United States as President of the Senate, to 
the’ Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each of the Texas Representatives in 
the Senate and House of the Congress with 
the request that it shall be presented to each 
body for consideration and appropriate 
action.” 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. WALSH) : 

Resolutions: of the General Court of the 
State of Massachusetts; to the Committee on 
Finance; + 
“Resolutions memorializing Congress for the 

payment by the Federal Government of 

one-half of the’ expense of old-age assist- 
ance 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby urges the Congress of the 
United States to provide for the payment by 
the Federal Government to the States of one- 
half of the expense of old-age assistance; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the State secretary to 
the President of the United States, to the 
presiding officer of each branch of Congress, 
and to the Members thereof from this Com- 
monwealth.” : : 

(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate resolutions of the General Court 
of Massachusetts identical with the forego- 
ing, which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance.) 


ENDORSEMENT OF DUMBARTON OAKS 
PROPOSALS 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present, for print- 
ing in the Recorp and appropriate ref- 
erence, a resolution adopted by the As- 
sembly of the State of New Jersey on. the 
3d day of April, endorsing the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals and especially ex- 
tending warm greetings to and express- 
ing’ full confidence in Representative 
CHARLES A. Eaton, an honored Member 
of the House of Representative from the 
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State of New Jersey, and one of the dele- 
gates to the San Francisco Conference. 

Mr. President, it gives me great pleas- 
ure to add my own personal word of 
appreciation of Representative Eaton, 
and I join in the expression of full con- 
fidence in him from all the people of the 
State of New Jersey. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, the resolution presented 
by the Senator from New Jersey will be 
received, appropriately referred, and, 
under the rule, printed in the RECORD. 
To the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


Whereas every citizen in the Stage of New | 


Jersey hopes and prays that the coming con- 
ference in San Francisco on April 25 will 
establish a world organization for lasting 
peace; and 

Whereas the State of New Jersey has been 
signally honored by the choice of one of 
its distinguished citizens, Representative 
CHARLES A. Eaton, of Watchung, Somerset 
County, as a member of the American dele- 
gation to the San Francisco Conference; and 

Whereas the citizens of New Jersey are 
agreed, as evidenced by the broadest bipar- 
tisan support, that a sound basis for estab- 
lishing a world organization for peace is con- 
tained in the proposals submitted by the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey, That— 

1. Warm greetings and full confidence are 
hereby extended to Representative CHARLES 
A. Eaton on behalf of the people of New 
Jersey. 

2. The Dumbarton Oaks proposals are 
hereby approved as a sound basis for con- 
structing a general international organiza- 
tion for maintaining peace. 

3. The Members of the United States Sen- 
ate be, and they are hereby, memorialized to 
support by their voice and vote the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals. , 

4. Copies of thie resolution, signed by the 
speaker and attested by the clerk, be for- 
warded to Representative CHARLES A. EATON, 


each member of the American delegation to - 


the San Francisco Conference on April 25, 
and to each Member of the United States 
Senate. 


MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY—RESOLU-~ 
TIONS BY MISSOURI RIVER STATES 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, we were 
informed a moment ago by the Senator 
from .Louisiana (Mr. Overton] that a 
subcommittee of the Commerce Com- 
mittee was holding hearings in connec- 
tion with Senate bill 555. The com- 
mittee of Missouri River States meeting 
in Omaha on April 5, just a few days 
ago, adopted resolutions which I think 
should be placed in the Record at this 
time for the benefit of those who are in- 
terested in Senate bill 555 and similar 
bills. Therefore I ask that the two reso- 
lutions be printed in the body of the 
Record and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 
RESOLUTION CONCERNING HEARINGS BEFORE 

SENATE COMMITTEES ON THE MISSOURI VALLEY 

AUTHORITY BILL, S. 555 

The Missouri River States Committee, rep- 
resenting the 10 States of this valley water- 
shed, with a membership of 10 governors, and 
2 appointed committeemen from each State 
in session at the city of Omaha on April 5, 
1945, takes note of the fact that the Missouri 
Valley Authority bill, S. 555, has been re- 


. ferred, first to the Senate Commerce Com- 


With- , 
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mittee, second to the Senate Reclamation 
and Irrigation Committee and third to the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, each for a 
30-day period. It points out the inconve- 
nience and cost to the States of the Missouri 
River Basin were the Governors and other 
Officials of these States required to make 
three separate trips to appear before each 
committee. It is hereby respectfully urged 
that these committees at some definite time 
arrange for a joint hearing before which 
such governors and officials may appear, 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE MISSOURI RIVER BASIN AND CONCERNING 
AUTHORITY MEASURES NOW BEFORE THE CON~ 
GRESS 


The Missouri River States Committee, rep- 
resenting the 10 States of this valley water- 
shed, with a membership of 10 governors and 
2 appointed committeemen from each State, 
in session at the city of Omaha on April 5, 
1945, wishes to review accomplishments, leg- 
islative and otherwise, since its last meeting 
on August 5 and 6, 1944; also, to present find- 
ings with recommendations looking to early 
and complete development of the land and 
water resources of the entire river basin. 

First and foremost, the committee wishes 
to express generous appreciation and thanks 
to the lent, the Congress, and to the 
administrative agencies for what has been 
accomplished relative to the development of 
the Missouri River Basin since its August 
1944 session. 

The recommendations of the former ses- 
sion were that there must be a unified plan 
of development. The President and the Con- 
gress were urged to direct the Army engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation to bring be- 
fore the Congress a plan of coordinated en- 
gineering. It was further urged that any 
unified plan which might be adopted should 
not adversely affect the use of water for the 
irrigation of land in the upstream States. 

There is now abundant cause for satisfac- 
tion because each of these recommendations 
has been made effective. The Federal 
agencies concerned have coordinated their 
engineering, as authorized by law, and the 
Congress, through the amended Flood Con- 
trol Act, the amended rivers and harbors bill, 
and otherwise by congressional enactment, 
has established policies and law so that ex- 
isting agencies may carry on a complete de- 
velopment of the land and water resources 
of the Missouri River Basin, including irri- 
gation, flood control, navigation, hydroelec- 
tric power, soil conservation, and other bene- 
ficial uses. Initial congressional authoriza- 
tions have been made to so provide. 

Therefore, the Missouri River States Com- 
mittee, sincerely appreciating this enabling 
legislation and administrative action, wishes 
now to further comment and recommend to 
the President and to the Congress: 

1. The early appropriation of funds suffi- 
cient to complete plans and specifications— 
following the $400,000,000 authorized by the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, and the President's 
request for additional funds for this pur- 
pose—because that will enable development 
of this great area, as well as to provide for 
post-war construction and employment. 

2. The speeding up of these prebuilding 
plans in order to afford time and opportunity 
to observe and make effective the new statu- 
tory provision that there shall be consulta- 
tion with the States in cases of misunder- 
standings or differences of opinion. 

3. A further study by Congress as to the 
necessity of additional provisions governing 
what each agency shall continue to do, as 
the Nation and the States enter upon a solu- 
tion of the problems pertaining to the de- 
velopment of the Missouri River Basin and 
other interstate watersheds. 

4. That the time has come to consider the 
establishment of Federal statutory water 
policies, and then by using existing agencies 
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develop not. only the 2,500-mile Missouri 
River Basin, but also other watersheds of 
the Nation. 

5. We strongly urge that any consideration 
of the administration of the facilities result- 
ing from the proposed development of the 
Missouri River Basin recognize the rights of 
and grant adequate representation to the 
people and the States affected. 

6. We do not approve the “authority” 
measures which have heretofore been intro- 
duced in Congress, as we object to granting 
any agency unchecked authority to engage 
in private business, operate farms, remove 
hundreds of thousands of acres of land from 
the tax rolls, take over the administration 
of education and cf local and State laws, and 
in general do the economic planning for the 
entire area. 


_ PARTICIPATION BY ITALY AT SAN 
FRANCISCO ,CONFERENCE 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the REC- 
orD a resolution adopted by the city 
council of the city of Providence, R. L., 
asking that Italy be allowed to partici- 
Pate as an ally in the San Francisco Con- 
ference. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution 201 

Whereas friendly diplomatic relations have 
been reestablished and are now being en- 
joyed between the United States of America 
and Italy; and 

Whereas Italy was the first of the enemy 
countries to renounce and overthrow spon- 
taneously the totalitarian regime and Nazi 
domination, and by doing so mortally weak- 
ened that coalition, and for the last 2 years 
has eagerly and wholeheartedly joined with 
this country and its allies so that it has be- 
come a full-fledged cobelligerent; and 

Whereas such recognition and diplomatic 
relations of Italy would further strengthen 
the long-standing ties of gratitude of the 
people of Italy and the people of the United 
States; and 

* Whereas since becoming a cobelligerent, 
Italy has proven of great value during this 
Present conflict, and may be of further po- 
litical value in extending the beneficent in- 
fiuence of our Government’s foreign policy 
for the equitable solution of European prob- 
lems in a world of peace and justice: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this 

city council that the appeal of Italy be recog- 
nized, and that it as an ally participate in 
the San Francisco Conference; and be it 
further ; 
, Resolved, That the city clerk be and he 
hereby is directed to transmit to the Senators 
and Representatives of the State of Rhode 
Island in Washington a certified copy of this 
resolution. 


OPPOSITION OF TRANS-MISSOURI-KAN- 
SAS SHIPPERS BOARD TO MISSOURI 
VALLEY AUTHORITY AND GOVERN- 
MENTAL JURISDICTION OVER INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter and statements from the 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers Board, 
of Kansas City, Mo., registering their 
opposition to the bills being proposed in 
Congress to create a Missouri Valley 
Authority, and also opposing the bill to 
make the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion subject to the jurisdiction of the 
executive departments and agencies of 
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the Government. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to present this letter and statements 
and that they be printed in the RECORD 
and appropriately referred. s 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the letter and statements 
presented by the Senator from Kansas 
will be received, printed in the RECORD, 
and appropriately referred. 

To the Committee on Commerce: 


‘TRANS-MIssOURI-KANSAS 
SHIPPERS BOARD, 
Kansas City, Mo., April 11, 1945. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senator, 
> Washington, D.C: 

DEAR.SENATOR Capper: The executive com- 
mittee of the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Ship- 
pers Board, representing 1,800 shippers in 
this.area, held a meeting in Kansas City, Mo., 
March 20, 1945, at which considerable dis- 
cussion was given item 5 on our docket cov- 
ering legislation. 

I have been directed to call your attention 
to the views and action of this organization, 
Attached you will find excerpt from the exec- 
utive committee report covering legislative 
discussion as printed on page 8 of our pro- 
ceedings. 

When these bills are presented to Congress 
we hope you will take action along the line 
set forth in the attachment. 
Yours very truly, 
H. J. GOUDELOCK, 
General Chairman. 
MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY—S, 555, H. R. 2203 

The Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers Board 
is opposed to the bills being proposed in Con- 
gress to create a Missouri Valley Authority. 

All of the essential needs in the Missouri 
Valley have been provided for in the flood- 
control bill signed by the President of the 
United States December 22, 1944, and the 
rivers-and-harbors bill signed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States March 2, 1945. 
These bills represent best views of the United 
States Army engineers, Reclamation Bureau 
of the Department of the Interior, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the Federal 
Power Commission. 

The proposed bills are purely an effort to 
grab power beyond any necessity and unduly 
subject this area to a regimentation such as 
has never before been attempted in a demo- 
cratic nation. . 

It would be an utter waste of effort and 
subject private management to undue and 
unreasonable restrictions and competition 
and destroy private initiative. 

It is proposed to establish a state of social- 
ism answerable not even to Congress for its 
acts. 


To the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce: š 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


“The Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers 
Board opposes any and all efforts to make 
the Interstate Commerce Commission sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Commerce or any other executive depart- 
ment or agency of the Government. There 
is no surer way of involving our transporta- 
tion industry in political buttonholing tac- 
tics than make it impotent to serve the needs 
of our national economy.” 

‘The executive committee also went on 
record opposing passage of two bills (S. 293 
and H. R. 1362), proposing to amend the 
railroad retirement and unemployment in- 
surance system as the passage of these bills 
would give preferential treatment of certain 
groups. 

The officers of the board were directed to 
communicate these views to our Senators 
and Congressmen and take such other action 
as may seem to them appropriate. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. TYDINGS: z 

S.870. A bill for the relief of Harry J. 

Schneider; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 871. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Rhode Island to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of Ray- 
mond LaPearl; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAYBANK: 

S.872. A bill for the relief of William M. 

Sanders; to the Committee on Finance. 
By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S.873. A bill proposing that no reduction 
be made in service-connected permanent and 
total disability compensation and/or insur- 
ance ratings, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CORDON: 

5.874. A bill to amend the act relating to 
contracts and agreements under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, approved January 25, 
1934, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


WORLD WAR MEMORIAL TEMPLE— 


Mr. PEPPER submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to pro- 
vide for the construction of a suitable 
memorial to those who served in the 
armed forces in World War No. 1 and 
World War No. 2, to be known as World 
War Memorial Temple, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds and ordered to be 
printed. e 


MEMORIAL IN HONOR OF FRANKLIN 
DELANO ROOSEVELT 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to submit a concurrent resolution which 
I wish to read. It is as follows: 


Whereas the United States of America has 
erected a memorial to the first President of 
the United States, George Washington, 
known as the Father of Our Country; and 

Whereas the United States of America has 
erected a memorial to Thomas Jefferson, the 
Father of Democracy; and $ 

Whereas the United States of America has 
erected a memorial to Abraham Lincoln, the 
Savior of the Union; and 

Whereas many other suitable memorials 
have been erected to various notables; and 

Whereas the Nation having suffered the 
great loss of another outstanding President 
of the United States, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt; and 

Whereas Franklin Delano Roosevelt is the 
No. 1 casualty of World War No. 2; and 


Whereas Franklin Delano Roosevelt is , 


known throughout the world as one of the 
greatest humanitarians of all time; and 

Whereas Franklin Delano Roosevelt has 
established a Nation-wide foundation for the 
care and cure of infantile paralysis; and 

Whereas Franklin Delano Roosevelt is the 
father of many social reforms in the United 
States; and 

Whereas Franklin Delano Roosevelt has es- 
tablished and put in motion the machinery 
for a world-wide peace; and 

Whereas Franklin Delano Roosevelt has 
performed countless other services both to 
this Nation and to the world: Now, therefore, 
be it < 

Resolved, That the Senate and the House 
appoint appropriate committees from each 
House for the purpose of making recom- 
mendations for the selecting, financing, and 
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erecting of an appropriate memorial to eulo- 
gize and exemplify the life of this great bene- 
factor of the human race. 


A J 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the concurrent resolution 
submitted by the Senator from South 
Carolina will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 
The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 15) was referred to the Committee 
on the Library. 


KANSAS AGAIN EXCEEDS NATIONAL WAR 
FUND QUOTA 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the report of Judge W. D. 
Jochems, of Wichita, as to the exception- 
ally fine showing made by the people of 
ora with respect to the National War 

nd. 


There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Kansas UNITED WAR FUND, INC., 
Topeka, Kans., April 4, 1945. 

The Kansas United War Fund raised 
$1,245,611.82 in the second National War Fund 
campaign conducted last fall. Of this 
amount more than $1,000,000 has been re- 
mitted to our State war fund treasurer and 
sent by him to the National War Fund. All 
of the counties in Kansas have remitted in 
full except eight. In these counties remit- 
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tances are being made to State headquarters 
as deferred payments are collected locally. 

The funds raised last fall are now at work 
all over the world through the U. S. O., War 
Prisoners’ Aid, United Seamen’s Service, and 
19 other war relief and war-related agencies, 
The money obtained in the campaign is al- 
ready bringing happiness to tired and weary 
fighters on the front lines who have the 
opportunity of watching a U. S. O. camp 
show. It is going behind the barbed wire of 
prison camps to brighten the long hours for 
lonely prisoners of war. It is helping to pro- 
vide United Seamen’s Service units for the 
men of the merchant marine in ports and 
on beachheads throughout the world. It is 
helping to bring relief from many months of 
suffering to our friends of the Allied coun- 
tries by supplying food, clothing, medicine, 
etc. 

Kansas is again near the top nationally in 
the list of States to first raise its quota in 
the second National War Fund campaign. 
Eighty-four counties of the 105 counties in 
the State reached or exceeded the quota. Of 
the 21 counties that did not reach the quota, 
several raised 90 percent or more. 

We deeply appreciate the splendid results 


* achieved throughout Kansas in the second 


National War Fund campaign. We are also 
greateful for the continued loyalty and deyo- 
tion of all our chairmen and workers and 
their realization of the vital necessity of re- 
maining at their posts until the war is won. 
W. D. JOCHEMS, 
President. 
FRANK L. BYNUM, 
State Director. 


Kanses United War Fund—Campaign report by districts, 1944 


Dis- 


trict District chairman 


Number of | Number of 


Paul Boatwright 
Robert G. Volk.. 
Mai. L. B. Ruth 
E. W. Stilwell.. 
F. H, Elvig.... 
Emil J. Miller... 


COIS Aa come 


Maynard W. Angwin... 
10 | Rev, Melvin Booth... 


B. L, Lohmuller______ 

Charles A. Swiercinsky_. 
Chester C. Brewer.... 
M. C. Gugler... 


A. Q. ME nasi a 
Judge Charles A. Walsh. 
Fred Beeler. -asunu 
32 | J. E. Kissell.. 


countiesin| counties Quota nE 
district over top 

2 2 $14, 406 $16, 806. 83 
2 2 18, 513 19, 688. 18 
1 0 18, 574 14, 550. 00 
1 0 667 85, 532. 00 
2 2 26, 176 27, 495, 11 
2 1 368 30, 165, 72 
2 2 11, 464 11, 866. 00 
1 1 11, 770 12, 186. 32 
1 0 27, 463 24, 700. 00 
1 0 16, 206 9, 655. 52 
1 0 20, 536 16, 978. 22 
1 1 34, 635 24, 911. 00 
2 2 20, 904 21, 436, 62 
2 1 H, 774 14, 512266 

3 2 26, 054 689. 
1 1 67, 082 73, 982, 00 
2 0 16, 062 12, 331743 
2 0 20, 966 14, 524.79 
3 3 32, 919 34, 791. 33 
2 2 23, 173 23, 822, 60 
3 1 19, 126 19, 212. 29 
2 2 I4 26, 213. 64 
1 1 20, 475 23, 205, 08 
2 1 , 031 7,681. 14 
1 1 666 26, 837. 00 
1 1 14,712 14, 738. 77 
1 1 330 187, 881. 42 
2 2 , 505 32, 481. 56 
2 1 34,819 34, 180. 24 
2 1 17, 349 14, 912. 73 
2 2 13, 119 13, 120, 03 
4 3 , 828 27, 101. 83 
3 3 35, 434 39, 031, 23 
3 3 53, 823 58, 696, 62 
8 8 42, 301 51, 939. 32 
6 6 22, 561 25, 244,12 
12 12 33, 597 39, 095. 61 
5 4 26,422 27, 590. 26 
8 8 28, 446 33, 355. 04 
3 1 17, 656 16, 465, 63 
84 1,226,000 | 1,245, 611. 82 


27 of the 40 districts went over the top. 


Of these 27 districts, there were 23 in which every county raised or exceeded its quota. 


84 counties of the 105 in the State went over the top, 


UNITED NATIONAL CLOTHING CAMPAIGN, APRIL 
1-30, 1945 : 

Kansas war fund leaders are being asked 
to cooperate in an extreme Nation-wide cam- 
paign to secure clothing for free distribution 
to the needy and destitute people of war- 
devastated countries which will be held dur- 
ing the month of April, 


The committees which will conduct the 
campaigns are made up of representatives of 
all community interests—church, school, 
labor, civic clubs, women’s clubs, P. T. A., 
youth organizations, veterans’ groups, and 
others. The Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions 
Clubs have been asked to serve jointly in the 
campaign. A goal of 150,000,000 pounds of 
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clothing has been set. It is estimated that 
more than 125,000,000 people are in liberated 
or to-be-liberated nations of Europe which 
are in dire need of clothing. Of these, more 
than 30,000,000 are children. 

This clothing campaign is not a part of the 
National War Fund or of the Kansas United 
War Fund, but both organizations have ap- 
proyed this worth-while effort and urge co- 
operation of local war-fund leaders, 


UNITED SEAMEN’S SERVICE CLUB ESTABLISHED AT 
MANILA 


Negotiations are now being completed for 
a building in Manila to be used as a United 
Seamen's Service Club for merchant seamen 
bringing supplies to General MacArthur’s 
army. 

The Manila building will be a combined 
residence and recreation club and will have 
overnight accommodations for 150 merchant 
seamen. This building will become the 
one hundred and thirtieth unit in the world- 
wide chain of United Seamen's Service Clubs, 


LIBERATION OF FINMARK ALLOWS DISTRIBUTION OF 
RELIEF SUPPPLIES 

The liberation of Finmark, northernmost 
province of Norway, has started a rush of 
relief supplies to the long-suffering people of 
this bleak peninsula from American relief for 
Norway. 

Already 10,000 packages of food and 10 
carloads of clothing have been given to Nor- 
wegian families who fled into the moun- 
tains in Sweden to escape being driven south- 
ward with the retreating Germans. 

Other funds from this agency have been 
used to obtain medicine, clothing, and food 
for young Norwegians who hid in the woods 
to escape German labor draft. 

U. S. O. TO AID IN READJUSTMENT OF VETERANS 
AND WOUNDED 

Five hundred U. S. O. clubs are now operat- 
ing near Army general hospitals to help re- 
turned convalescent servicemen. Appreciat- 
ing the value of this program, the Surgeon 
General's office has asked U. S. O. to be a 
factor in training the whole community in 
the reception of these servicemen. 

U. S. O. Camp Shows has also entered this 
field by establishing the camp shows hos- 
pital circuit and a hospital sketching pro- 
gram for the entertainment of men in hospi- 
tals in this country. 

SEAMEN PRISONERS PRAISE NATIONAL WAR FUND 
AGENCIES 

War Prisoners Aid and United Seamen's 
Service were praised by 42 merchant seamen 
repatriated from the Milag-Nord prison camp 
in Germany on the exchange ship Gripsholm., 

Many of the seamen who recounted their 
experience echoed the gratitude of Frederick 
Anderson Strand, master of the steamship 
Honomu, which was torpedoed in the North 
Atlantic in 1942 when he said they “would 
have gone crazy” but for the books and 
games provided by War Prisoners Aid. 


SHORTAGE OF FARM MACHINERY— 
LETTER FROM PAUL SCHILLA 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from Paul Schilla, one 
of the leading hardwaremen of North 
Dakota, who has been in business in, 
North Dakota for 35 years, The letter is 
short, and I read it, as follows: 

Dickinson, N. Dax., April 5, 1945. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: How does the 
W. P. B. expect farmers to harvest crops if 
they can’t buy a fork handle or other neces- 
sary farm repairs? 

Sincerely, 
PAUL SCHILLA, 
Schilla Hardware & Furniture. 


Mr. President, this man resides 40 
miles north of the county of Hettinger, 
where in 1943, according to the sworn 
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testimony of the county agent, the farm- 
ers lost $1,000,000 on wheat and flax 
which they were unable to harvest be- 
cause of the lack of farm machinery. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR CHAVEZ ON 
THOMAS JEFFERSON AND INTER-AMER- 
ICAN UNITY 


[Mr. CHAVEZ asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by him on Thomas Jefferson and 
Inter-American Unity, before the meeting of 
Latin-American Judge Advocates, at Monti- 
cello, Charlottesville, Va., April 11, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.) 

ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 

BEFORE MARYLAND BANKERS’ ASSO- 

CIATION 


[Mr. TYDINGS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Hon. James A. Farley at a meeting 
of the Maryland Bankers’ Association, in 
Baltimore, Md., on April 12, 1945, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


WORLD PEACE—INTERVIEW WITH JAMES 
M. COX 
[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an interview with 
Hon. James M. Cox, printed in the Miami 
Daily News of April 1, 1945, which appears in 
the Appendix. ] 


POST-WAR EMPLOYMENT FOR WAR 
VETERANS 

[Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Reconp a statement by 
John Thomas Taylor, national legislative 
chairman, American Legion, and an address 
by Edward N..Scheiberling, national com- 
mander, American Legion, dealing with post- 
war employment for war veterans, which ap- 
pear in the Appendix.] i 


BRETTON WOODS PROPOSALS—ANALYSIS 
BY HAMILTON OWENS 


[Mr. RADCLIFFE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor an article by 
Hamilton Owens, editor in chief of the Balti- 
more Sun, analyzing the Bretton Woods pro- 
Posals, published in the Baltimore Sun of 
April 12, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.) 


CASTING BREAD UPON THE WATERS— 
EDITORIAL BY MAURICE R. FRANKS 
[Mr. HAWKES asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “Casting Bread Upon the Waters,” by 

Maurice R. Franks, editor of the Railroad 

Workers’ Journal, published in the April 1945 

issue, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE AND 
DUMBARTON OAKS—ADDRESS BY 
LOTHROP STODDARD 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, yes- 
terday morning Lothrop Stoddard made 
a very important radio address over Sta- 
tion WMAL, dealing with the important 
questions involving the conference to be 
held at San Francisco, as well as the 
Dumbarton Oaks agreement. I ask 

` unanimous consent that the address de- 
livered by him may be printed in the body 
of the Record in order that the Senate 
may be informed upon some of the im- 
portant questions Mr. Stoddard dis- 
cusses, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Last Thursday afternoon there fell athwart 
the earth the shadow of a great bereave- 
ment, The sudden of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, who for more than 12 years 
had molded and guided America’s course, 
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and who had been one of the prime archi- 
tects of the grand alliance known as the 
United Nations in a supreme struggle against 
the Axis menace, crosscuts and complicates 
every problem of both war and diplomacy, 
and adds a new element of uncertainty to a 
world situation already far from assured. 
Philosophically, it raises anew the age-old 
question as to how far the death of an out- 
standing leader changes the course of his- 
tory. Those who accept the great-man 
theory will tend to see in the late President’s 
untimely removal from the helm of the ship 
of state a potential catastrophe; while those 
who view the most eminent human personali- 
ties as embodiments of a basic trend of the 
times which both elevates and motivates 
them will tend to view the loss of our former 
Chief Executive as less irreparable. 

Whichever theory may be the more ap- 
plicable to the present instance, it seems un- 
questionable that the disappearance of so 
widely acknowledged a world figure from this 
earthly scene will produce far-reaching conse- 
quences, directly or indirectly, both within 
this Nation and on the international plane. 
To attempt anything like a general survey of 
possibilities, with their infinite ramifications, 
would far transcend the limits of the brief 
time at my disposal for this broadcast. So 1 
deem it more profitable as well as more feas- 
ible to leave to subsequent broadcasts discus- 
sion of developments as they become mani- 
fest by the course of events. Today, there- 
fore, I shall confine myself to a few of the 
more obvious consequences. 

One point which it is well for us to appre- 
ciate is the tremendous impact which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s death had abroad—an im- 
pact in some respects sharper and deeper 
than it was at home. Here in democratic 
America, Mr. Roosevelt was seen, as it were, 
near to, alike as a man, as a citizen, and in 
his political capacity open to criticism as well 
as to commendation. But from the far per- 
spective of distant lands, the human and 
partisan aspects of our Chief Executive 
tended to vanish and President Roosevelt 
came to be regarded as a veritable incarna- 
tion of America’s power, spirit, and attitude, 
This has been especially true of those coun- 
tries with an authoritarian form of govern- 
ment, unappreciative of the constitutional 
limitations on our Executive. To the aver- 
age Russian, for instance, a personal agree- 
ment between the President and Marshal 
Stalin would be decisive, so long as both heads 
of state were alive and in office. That ac- 
counts in part for the perturbation which 
Mr. Roosevelt's death has caused in Moscow. 
Conversely, the average German, accustomed 
to an almost idolatrous reverence for Hitler, 
has tended to diabolize President Roosevelt 
and thus to believ. that the sudden removal 
of what they deem the American Fuehrer will 
cause disorganization in our war effort and 
disruption in inter-Allied unity. Dr. Goeb- 
bels and his corps of skilled propangandists 
are today doing their best to spur the German 
people to last-ditch efforts | y hopes which 
our armies on German soil will soon show 
to be vain. The upshot in both cases is an 
undue emphasis on the personal aspect of a 
change in American directorship which may 
give rise to many misconceptions and conse- 
quent disappointments abroad. 

Such misconceptions are undoubtedly en- 
hanced by the fact that, in his handling of 
foreign affairs, as in all other phases of his 
administration, Franklin D, Roosevelt was 
strongly “personal.” Even more than Presi- 
dent Wilson, he was, as a current adage puts 
it, “his own Secretary of State” and relied 
largely on emissaries of his own, responsible 
to him alone. This off-the-record diplo- 
macy was accentuated by his secretive parleys 
with Prime Minister Winston Churchill and 
Marshal Stalin, where private understandings 
were arrived at, perhaps not fully known in 
their finer implications even to the handful 
of trusted intimates to whom were confided 
what had transpired. This tenuous tissue 
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of personal contacts and meetings of minds 
has been dissolved by the hand of death. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s successor is neither consti- 
tutionally nor mdrally bound by them, even 
if he can be apprized of their more subtle 
nuances. Churchill and Stalin know this, 
realize the significance, and will doubtless act 
accordingly. And it is unlikely that they 
can establish a similar relationship with Mr. 
Truman, not merely on account of the new 
President’s relative inexperience in foreign 
affairs, but also because the political record 
shows a different attitude toward the conduct 
of public business. With a background, 
training, and experience widely different 
from that of Franklin Roosevelt, Harry 8. 
Truman's political attitude can perhaps best 
be described as that of a traditional 
“constitutionalist.” In the words of Lewis 
Wood, Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times: “Those closest to the new Presi- 
dent are positive that there will result a 
type of government in which the congres- 
sional branch will assume a very important 
role and where many men throughout the 
Federal establishment will be called to aid 
and advise the new Executive. Mr. Truman’s 
intimates are definite in describing the new 
President's philosophy as utterly opposed to 
a situation where any one division of the 
Government, or any one individual, should 
exercise an influence above the others. Mr. 
Truman's faith that the Congress should 
share with the President in viewing situa- 
tions and making decisions was amply illus- 
trated, these friends asserted, by his taking 
luncheon on the very first day of his term 
of office with Senatorial and House leaders.” 
It is likewise typified by what is understood 
to be his selection of James F. Byrnes as 
Presidential confidant, in place of Harry Hop- 
kins. And the indications are that many 
changes in the Presidential entourace will 
take place within a relatively short time. 

All this does not mean that there will be 
any notable alterations in the general course 
of our foreign policy. Indeed, at the very 
moment of his induction to the Presidency, 
Mr. Truman specifically announced that the 
war would be waged with unabated vigor to 
a wholly successful conclusion and that the 
San Francisco Conference would be held on 
schedule. Nevertheless, it seems equally ap- 
parent that our foreign affairs will be con- 
ducted in a different spirit and by somewhat 
different methods. To begin with, it locks 
as though there would be a general devoiu- 
tion of responsibility from the White House 
to the various branches of Government. The 
conduct of diplomacy will presumably re- 
turn to the State Department, while grand 
strategy will again be the special province 
of the Army and the Navy. All this should 
spell a revival of traditional practices in gov- 
ernment and a more equable balance be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches 
as the founding fathers originally intended. 
‘That is one of the chief reasons for anticipat- 
ing a successful start of the new administra- 
tion. As David Lawrence expressed the mat- 
ter in his syndicated column yesterday: “He 
(Mr. Truman) knows representative govern- 
ment. Cooperation between the executive 
and legislative branches, essential in time of 
war but even more so in the transition pe- 
riod after the peace, may prove to be the 
outstanding characteristic of the administra- 
tion of President Truman.” 

All this should logically enhance.the pros- 
pects of a favorable outcome for the San 
Francisco Conference, in terms of America’s 
national interest. As already remarked, 
President Truman is in no way bound by 
the personal commitments privately made by 
his predecessor with Churchill and Stalin, 
especially with the latter, at Teheran and 
Yalta, It had become pretty apparent that 
Stalin had got very much the best of the 
bargain at both those doplimatic poker par- 
ties, and that Mr. Roosevelf and his entour- 
age were in an embarrassing position both 
with American public opinion and the other 
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» members of the United Nations. A striking 
instanace of this was the White House’s back- 
down on the matter of three votes for this 
country in the projected world assembly, to 
balance Moscow’s demand for similar pref- 
erential treatment, while at the same time 
Mr. Roosevelt’s spokesmen admitted that our 


representatives would be bound to support - 


the Russian demand at the Conference, if 
it should be made. That was because Mr. 
Roosevelt had made a personal deal with 
Stalin at Yalta. But now that Mr. Truman 
is President, the deal need no longer hold, 
and a situation as illogical as it was un- 
fortunate has thereby been automatically 
eliminated. j 

Apropos of that three-vote business, whose 
disastrous implications I discussed at length 
last Sunday, I am delighted to see that Sum- 
ner Welles, former Under Secretary of State, 
has come out in his syndicated column this 
week against the project, and in terms as 
strong as my own. “If,” he writes, “the 
United Nations agree to this proposal, the 
nature of the international organization pro- 
posed at Dumbarton Oaks will be radically 
changed. * * * It was recognized in the 
Dumbarton Oaks formula that if the sover- 
eign equality of all nations was to be any- 
thing more than a phrase, the assembly of 
the coming international organization should 
be a body in which every state, great or 
small, would have an equal voice. The prin- 
ciple involved is basic. If the major powers 
are to have multiple voting rights in the 
assembly, the concept of the sovereign sauss 
ity of nations goes by the board. * + 
The creation of a world assembly upon Sok 


a foundation would mean the beginning of - 


the end of the individuality, and of the 
sovereign independence of all the smaller 
peoples. International democracy and in- 
ternational justice are at stake. Our very 
capacity to obtain a durable international 
organization which world public opinion 
would support is involved. It is, of course, 
disquieting that any fundamental diver- 
gence of opinion on fundamental questions 
should develop at this time among the 
United Nations. But it would appear to me 
that a question is here presented which does 
not admit of compromise. Those who be- 
lieve that world peace and world progress 
can come only through the establishment of 
an international organization based on jus- 
tice and right, and not through the creation 
of a dictatorship of the major military pow- 
ers, must hope that the delegates of the 
United Nations assembled at San Francisco 
will not agree to this fundamental departure 
from the sound principles contained in the 
proposals of Dumbarton Oaks.” 

Of course I am deeply gratified that so 
eminent an authority on world affairs as 
Sumner Welles should have taken precisely 
the same stand I took last Sunday, when the 
matter had not hitherto been basically set 
forth. And I am equally gratified that a 
change in administration has relieved our 
representatives at San Francisco from the 
onus of seconding or otherwise supporting 
so dangerously and insidiously revolutionary 
& proposal as that which Marshal Stalin 
broached and gained assent to at Yalta. Pres- 
ident Truman can start his foreign policy 
in no better fashion than by taking a firm 
- stand on this vital issue and sticking to it, 
no matter what may immediately ensue. 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO 
THE UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF 
CERTAIN RIVERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 
2d sess.) between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 
relating to the utilization of the waters 
of certain rivers, and (Executive H, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess.) a protocol supplemen- 
tary to the treaty. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the reserva- 
tions offered on behalf of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we proceed to 
consider seriatim the reservations offered 
on behalf of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, itis so ordered. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to reservation (a). 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator from Texas if he will make 
a statement as to the total cost involved 
in the various works which are definitely 
authorized by the treaty, as limited by 
reservation (a)? 

Mr. CONNALLY. To be absolutely 
accurate, I shall have to wait a few. 
moments for the details. However, I can 
give a general outline. 

Mr. TAFT. My only suggestion is that 
in effect we are passing an authorization 
bill covering certain specific works, If 
no limitation is provided in the reserva- 
tion, which I am willing to forego, I 
think we should have a definite state- 
ment as to how much in dollars we are 
committing the country. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I asked one of the 
members of the staff of the International 
Boundary Commission to prepare a de- 
tailed memorandum on that subject, and 
I am sure it is in existence. 

I can make a general statement. Take 
the case of the Davis Dam, for example, 
on the Colorado River. The Congress 
has already authorized the construction 
of that dam, and has already made the 
appropriation for the dam, so there will 
be no added expenditure as to that par- 
ticular dam. 

In the case of the Rio Grande River, 
Congress has already authorized, and, I 
believe, appropriated for, a dam on that 
river costing about $60,000,000. That 
will revert to the Treasury, or be applied 
to the projects under this treaty. My 
understanding is that for all these proj- 
ects there will be an increased appropria- 
tion of approximately $15,000,000. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. 


Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The data which I 
have taken from the record indicate that 
the share of the United States in the di- 
version dam referred to in the treaty 
will be $2,500,000. The Mexican share 
will be $2,500,000. 

Our share in the storage dams on the 
Rio Grande will be $53,000,000, and Mex- 
ico’s share will be $33,000,000. 

The proration of costs between the 
United States and Mexico of the Rio 
Grande storage dams is based upon the 
estimated storage capacities required by 
each country, this being the basis of di- 
vision prescribed by the treaty, The 
proration of costs of the diversion dam is 
based upon the estimated benefit to each 
country, this being the basis of division 
prescribed by the treaty for the cost of 
such structures. 

Federal project No. 5, the valley grav- 
ity canal and storage project, has al- 
ready been authorized by Congress for 
construction at a cost of $60,000,000, part 
of which has already been appropriated. 
The building of the treaty dams will 
eliminate the necessity for the expendi- 
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ture of an estimated $42,000,000 of this 
sum, at the same time affording flood 
control and a better water supply. De- 
ducting. this fund from the estimated 
total cost to the United States of works 
specifically provided for in the treaty 
leaves a total net cost to the United 
States of approximately $13,500,000, 

As to the Colorado and Tia Juana 
Rivers, work on the Tia Juana River has 
not reached a stage where plans have 
been completed or where estimates may 
be made. Whenever they are completed, 
they will have to come back to Congress 
for authorization and appropriation. 

In addition to the items which I have 
mentioned, there will be possibly some 
gaging stations, of very minor cost. 

Mr. CONNALLY. My understanding 
is that some of the works on the border 
will be paid for entirely by Mexico. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Because Mexico will 
receive the benefits, she will pay for all 
of certain installations. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. For example, Mexico 
will pay for the diversion dam on the 
Colorado River. Mexico will pay her 
proportionate share of the cost of the 
All-American Canal, which will be used 
in diverting water to her. Mexico will 
pay entirely for certain flood-control 
projects on the Colorado River. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to propound a question to the 
Senator from Texas and also the Senator 
from Colorado. As I understand, Mexico 
has not contributed anything and will . 
never contribute anything to the cost of 
structures erected within American ter- 
ritory. Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No. Mexico will pay 
her proportionate cost of the All-Amer- 
ican Canal. : 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is; in Mexico? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No; from Imperial 
Dam down to the Pilot Knob wasteway. 
Mexico will also pay for a little stretch 
of canal which may be necessary from 
the wasteway to connect with the Alamo 
Canal. 

Mr. McCARRAN. But so far as the 
diversion portions are concerned and the 
diversion dam—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mexico will pay for 
the diversion dam. s 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is Mexican 
property. That diverts the Mexican 
water from the Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The diversion dam 
may be either in the limitrophe section 
of the river or it may be below the limi- 
trophe section; but wherever it is, Mex- 
ico will pay for it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct; but 
it will divert only Mexican water. It will 
divert no water to be used by American 
citizens. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, That is correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN, I should like to ask 
one further question. I do not know 
whether it comes properly under this 
particular reservation or not, but I ask it 
now nevertheless: How much water must 
be released from Boulder Dam or other 
diversion works on the Colorado River 
proper in order to deliver 1,500,000 acre- 
feet to Mexico? 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Does the Senator 
have in mind evaporation and other 
losses? ; 

Mr. McCARRAN. I mean, taking 
everything into consideration, how much 
water must be released from Boulder 
Dam and other diversion works, such as 
the Davis Dam and the Parker Dam, in 
order to deliver 1,500,000 acre-feet to 
Mexico? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should not want to 
give an offhand answer to that question; 
but, roughly speaking, -it would be per- 
haps one-seventh of the total water re- 
leased from Boulder Dam to supply the 
combined lower basin and Mexican uses. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am not talking 
about the lower basin at all. Iam speak- 
ing about what we must do at Boulder 
Dam in order to deliver 1,500,000 acre- 
feet to Mexico. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should not wish to 
make an offhand estimate. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Has the Senator 
ever read Senate Document No. 39, which 
I hold in my hand, and which consists of 
correspondence between myself and 
Commissioner Bashore? I think per- 
haps the Senator from Colorado and the 
Senator from Texas would be somewhat 
surprised if I were to invite their atten- 
tion to page 5 of that document, and 
especially to question 12, which I pro- 
pounded to the Commissioner of Recla- 
mation. The question begins near the 
bottom of page 5: 

. Question 12. Proposed Mexican Treaty (face 
amount, 1,500,000 acre-feet). 


This treaty guarantees 1,500,000 acre-feet 
at the border. 


(a) How much water would you have to 
release at Boulder in order to deliver 
1,500,000 acre-feet to Mexico at the border? 


The next question: 


(b) Under the proposed treaty, would 
there be any charge against the Mexican 
allocation on account of reservoir losses or 
losses in the stream in transit? 


The next question: 

(c) If not, would not all of the reservoir 
losses haye to be borne by the American 
users, even that portion which would have 
been chargeable to the 1,500,000 acre-feet de- 
livered to Mexico, if that quantity had been 
delivered to an American user? 


Answer by Commissioner Bashore—— 
JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES 


Mr. BARKLEY. | Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
„ the Senator from Texas yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has requested that the Senate 
be in the Hall of the House of Represent- 
atives at quarter to 1. In order that we 
may comply with that request, I think 
we shall have to suspend at this point. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senators now assemble and proceed 
to the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, and that immediately after the 
joint meeting the Senate reassemble in 
its Chamber for the further considera- 
tion of the treaty during the remainder 
of the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered; and the 
Senate will now proceed to the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, 
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Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 42 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate headed by the 
President pro tempore, and escorted by 
the Secretary (Leslie L. Bife) and the 
Sergeant at Arms (Wall Doxey), pro- 
ceeded to the Hall of the House of Repre- 


sentatives for the purpose of hearing an ~ 


address by the President of the United 
States. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


[The address by the President of the 
United States this day delivered at a 
joint meeting of the two Houses of Con- 
gress is printed on p. 3389 of the House 
proceedings in today’s CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD.] 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO THE 
UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF 
CERTAIN RIVERS 


The Senate having returned to its 
Chamber at 1 o'clock and 32 minutes, it 
reassembled in executive session, with the 
President pro tempore in the chair; and 
resumed the consideration of the treaty 
(Executive A, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) be- 
tween the United States of America and 
the United Mexican States, relating to 
the utilization of the waters of certain 
rivers, and a protocol (Executive H, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess.) supplementary to the 
treaty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, President, at the 
time the Senate took a recess to go to the 
Hall of the House of Representatives the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
was propounding some questions to the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] 
which the Senator from Colorado had 
not had an opportunity to answer. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


The 


Aiken Guffey O'Mahoney 
Austin Gurney Overton 
Ball rt Radcliffe 
‘Barkley Hawkes Revercomb 
Bilbo Hayden Russell 
Brewster Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Bridges im Shi 

riggs Hoey Smith 
Brooks Johnson, Calif, Stewart 
Burton Johnson, Colo, Taft 
Byrd Langer Taylor 
Capehart McCarran Thomas, Okla 
Capper McFarland ‘Thomas, Utah 
Chandler McKellar Tunnell 
Chavez McMahon Tydi 
Connally Maybank Vandenberg 
Cordon Millikin Wheeler 
Donnell Moore Wh 
Downey Morse White 
Ellender Murdock Wiley 
George Murray Willis 

Myers Wilson 

Green O’Daniel Young 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Mean], and the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. SCRUGHAM] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Easttanp] and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WacneR] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr, 
Wals] is absent in attendance at meet- 
ings of a 3-day session of the Board 
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of Visitors to the Naval Academy, for 


‘which purpose he secured leave of ab- 


sénce from the Senate. 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr, 
KILGORE] has been unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MITCHELL] is absent on official business 
with the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Program. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Battey], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from Arkansas 
(My, FULBRIGHT], the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Hatcx], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Jonnston], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the 
Senator from Washington Mr. Madnu- 
son], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, 
MCcCLELLAN], the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. PEPPER] are absent attending com- 
mittee meetings and on official business 
pertaining to their respective States. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Torey] is necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. THOMAS] 
is absent because of illness. 

The following Senators are detained 
in committee meetings and on official 
business: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Buck], the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. BUsHFIELD], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BUTLER], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], the Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. REED], and the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TYD- 
INGS in the chair). Sixty-nine Senators 
have answered to their names. A 
quorum is present. 3 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to address my remarks to. the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee on 
some rather small but, I believe, impor- 
tant matters. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Texas to reservation (a), on page 2, 
line 18, where the expression “without 
prior approval by the legislative branch 
of the Government” is used, The reser- 
vation provides, in effect, that before 
commitments may be made by any of the 
agencies concerned with this treaty, 
there must be prior approval by the leg- 
islative branch of the Government. I 
have consulted with distinguished Sena- 
tors and other able attorneys, and none 
of them seems to.know why the reserva-- 
tion uses that expression instead of “ap- 
proval of the Congress of the United 
States.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ac- 
cept that modification. The language 
would then read “without prior approval 
of the Congress of the United States.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
‘ervation is modified accordingly. The 
question is on agreeing to reservation (a) 
as modified. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, so far 
as I am concerned, reservation (a) as 
modified, is now in form satisfactory to 
me. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to confirm what I understood the 
Senator from Texas and the Senator 
from Colorado to say; that is, that the 
total cost of items 1 to 8, inclusive, in 
reservation (a), will not exceed a figure 
between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000 net, 
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after crediting the amount for the proj- 
ect which can now be abandoned. Is 
that a correct statement? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, a 
little while ago I stated that a memoran- 
dum had been prepared by those who are 
acquainted with this subject. The mem- 
orandum shows that the Senater from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] was quite ac- 
curate in the statement he made earlier 
in the debate. There is a tabulation of 
the different items and offsets. The net 
result is a total net cost to the United 
States for the works prescribed by the 
treaty, obligations for which we assume, 
of $13,500,000. 

Mr. TAFT. Does that amount include 
the cost of joint investigations. I do not 
suppose they would be a material item, 
but I inquire for purposes of the record. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not know 
whether they are included. I know of 
no estimate regarding them. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not suppose the cost 
of the joint investigations could possibly 
exceed several million dollars. 

Mr. CONNALLY. They would not 
amount to that much, because the work 
of the Commission will continue, and in 
connection with its work it could make 
such investigations, and probably as a 
general matter with little added cost. 

Mr. TAFT. I am not particularly in- 
terested in the exact amount. I simply 
wished to have it confirmed that the 
total cost of everything named in (a) 
would not, in all probability, exceed $20,- 
000,000 net. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Easily not. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr, MILLIKIN. In the question di- 
rected to me by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], he asked 
whether the amount was net, making 
allowance*for the project which he men- 
tioned on the Rio Grande, I should say 
it is net, also after making allowance 
for Davis Dam, which has already been 
authorized. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; I understand, 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wish to be frank 
with the Senator. Of course, there are 
no final, definitive data as to exact costs; 
but these are in conformity with the 
preliminary estimates of the engineering 
authority. 

Mr. TAFT. Is the Senator placing the 
statement in the Recor at this point? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Iam perfectly will- 
ing to do so, if that is the desire of the 
Senator from Ohio. 

a Mr. TAFT. I should like to have that 
one, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 


have printed in the Recorp at this point ' 


a statement of the estimated cost of con- 
struction of works specifically provided 
for in the Mexican water treaty. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ESTIMATED COST OF CONSTRUCTION OF WORKS 
SPECIFICALLY PROVIDED FOR IN THE MEXICAN 
WATER TREATY 
While detailed engineering studies and 

further investigation will be necessary before 

final plans and cost estimates can be pre- 
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pared, preliminary data now available are 
sufficient to indicate that the costs will be 
about as follows: 


Estimated costs 


Rio Grande: 
Storage dams... ./$53, 000, 000!$33, 000, 000/$86, 000, 000 
2, 500,000) 2, 500, 000} 5, 000, 000 


55, 500, 000) 35, 500, 000| 91,000, 000 


Diversion dam.. 


The proration of costs between the United 
States and Mexico of the Rio Grande stor- 
age dams is based upon the estimated stor- 
age capacities required by each country, this 
being the basis of division prescribed by the 
treaty. The proration of costs of the diver- 


sion dam is based upon the estimated benefit . 


to each country this being the basis of divi- 
sion prescribed by the treaty fôr the cost of 
such structures, 

Note—Federal project No. 5, the valley 
gravity canal and storage project, has al- 
ready been authorized by Congress for con- 
struction at a cost of $60,000,000, part of 
which has already been appropriated. The 


. building of the treaty dams will eliminate 


the necessity for the expenditure of an esti- 
mated $42,000,000 of this sum, at the same 
time affording flood control and a better 
water supply. Deducting this sum from the 
estimated total cost to the United States of 
works specifically provided for in the treaty, 
$55,500,000, leaves total net cost to United 
States of works prescribed by treaty, $13,- 
500,000. 

If power plants at the international dams 
are authorized and installed, a substantial 
portion of the costs of these dams may he 
repaid out of power revenues. 


COLORADO AND TIJUANA RIVERS 


The United States will build the Davis 
Dam at its expense, but this dam had already 
been authorized by Congress for construc- 
tion by the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
preliminary works had been commenced be- 
fore the war emergency required its suspen- 
sion. Imperiat Dam and the reach of the 
all-American Canal from Imperial Dam to the 
Pilot Knob wasteway will be used in part for 
the delivery:of a portion of Mexico's water. 
These have already been constructed and are 
in operation. A proportionate part of their 
cost and the cost of their maintenance and 
operation will be paid by Mexico. All other 
works on the Colorado prescribed by the 
treaty for the purpose of delivering Mex- 
ico’s water are to be built at Mexico’s ex- 
pense. No works on the Tijuana River are 
specifically provided for. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to reservation 


. (a), as modified. 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President—— 
Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to know who has the floor. 


Mr. DOWNEY. I shall be glad to yield. 


to the Senator. First, Mr. President, I 
should like to say that I have a final sug- 
gestion to make relative to reservation 
(a) before it is finally disposed of. My 
suggestion is rather routine in its nature, 
but I shall present it at this time. I 
may say to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Texas that I think in the res- 
ervations we should follow the form 
which was used in connection with the 
Canadian treaty and, likewise, in con- 
nection with all other important treaties, 
so far asI know. I speak in reference to 
the following language, namely, the re- 
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citai beginning on the first page of the 
resolution of ratification: 


Resolved * * *, That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification— 


Then I skip language, and come down 
to line 9 on page 2— 
subject to the following understandings:— 


I wonder whether the distinguished 
Senator would be willing to agree to 
change the expression “subject to the 
following understandings” so as to make 
it conform to the language which is used 
in the Canadian treaty and in all other 
important treaties of which I know. 
That language reads as follows: 

And that these understandings will be 
mentioned in the ratification of this treaty 
as conveying the true meaning of the treaty, 
and will in effect form a part of the treaty. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is it the Senator’s in- 
tention to have that language added to 
each of the reservations, or at some place 
at the end of all of them? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I am suggesting that 
it be added on page 2, in line 9, after the 
clause “subject to the following under- 
standings.” I suggest that we add at 
that point the language “and that these 


‘understandings will be mentioned”—and 


so forth. That addition should be made 
in line 9, on page 2. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator that if those words 
are used at that point, it will be unneces- 
sary to use them at any other place in 
the reservations. 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And it would not be 
necessary to make any effort to tie them 
on at the end. 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator will 
reduce his suggestion to writing, I think 
I shall agree to it, 

Mr. DOWNEY. I have it reduced to 
writing. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Then I ask the Sen- 
ator to send it to the clerk and have it 
read at the desk. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Idoso. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
California will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the resolu- 

tion of ratification, on page 2, line 9, 
after the word “understandings”, it is 
proposed to add the following: 
» and that these understandings will be 
mentioned in the ratification of this treaty 
as conveying the true meaning of the treaty, 
and will in effect form a part of the treaty. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment cffered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on agreeing to 
reservation (a), proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, as amended. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, am 
I to understand that the Senator from 
California has yielded the floor? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I shall be very glad 
to yield. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. I do not wish to 
have the Senator yield; but before the 
reservation is accepted or -rejected by 
the Senate, I wish to have an opportunity 
to present some information which I 
think the Senate should have had at 
the very outset. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Then, Mr. President, 
with one explanatory remark I shall 
yield the floor. 

Reservation ¢€a), as presented and 
amended, is now in a form which is 
satisfactory to me. I have one other 
important change to suggest to subse- 
quent reservations, and I have some 
other matters to present; but I yield 
now. 

Mr, McCARRAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to be excused from the Senate while 
I have a meeting with representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture dealing 
with some drainage matters in North Da- 
kota and Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from North Dakota? ‘The Chair hears 
none, and the permission of the Senate 
is granted. ‘ 

Mr. McCARRAN. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken George Morse 
Austin Guffey Murdock 
Ball Gurney Murray 
Bankhead Hart Myers 
Barkley Hawkes O'Mahoney 
Bilbo Hayden Radcliffe 
Bridges Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Briggs Hill Taft 
Burton Johnson, Calif, Taylor 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo, Thomas, Utah 
Butler Johnston, S.C, Tunnell 
Capehart La Follette Vandenberg 
Chandler Lucas Wherry 
Chavez McCarran White 
Conn: McClellan Wiley 
Cordon McFarland Wilson 
Donnell McKellar Young 
Downey McMahon 

Ellender Millikin 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty- 
five Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

The Senator from Nevada is recog- 
nized. 

Mr, CHAVEZ subsequently said: Mr. 
President, if the Senator from Nevada 
will yield to me, I should like to pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry with ref- 
erence to the last roll call. I left the 
Senate floor about 10 minutes before the 
call, and went to my office to attend to 
some office business. The buzzers for a 
quorum call sounded, and I immediately 
left my office for the Chamber, but by 
the time I reached here the roll call had 


been concluded. Am I supposed to be 


absent from that quorum call? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair). The Senator's name was 
not recorded as being present. 

Mr. ‘CHAVEZ. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, under the circumstances I have 
stated, that my name be recorded as be- 
ing present, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Mexico? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, be- 
fore the recess was taken to enable the 
Senate to go over to the House of Repre- 
sentatives I had propounded a question 
of the Senator from Colorado. The ques- 
tion was, How much water are we bound, 
under the pending treaty, to release from 
Boulder Dam to Mexico? 

I wish to say to the Senator from Colo- 
rado, lest perchance he has not the in- 
formation immediately at hand, that I 
respectfully refer him to what is now 
Senate Document No. 39, entitled “Water 
Supply Below Boulder Dam—Data Sub- 
mitted by Hon. Harry W. Bashore, Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, in Response to 


* Inquiries From Hon. Pat McCarran, a 


United States Senator From Nevada, 
Relative to Water Supply Below Boulder 
Dam.” , 

I draw the Senator’s attention to page 
6 of the document. I think the answer 
given by Commissioner of Reclamation 
Bashore is somewhat startling to those 
of us who had perhaps thought differ- 
ently. My query to him is found in. 

Question 12. Proposed Mexican treaty (face 
amount, 1,500,000 acre-feet) . 

This treaty guarantees 1,500,000 acre-feet 
at the border. ’ 

(a) How much water would you have to 
release at Boulder in order to deliver 1,500,- 
000 acre-feet to Mexico at the border? 

(b) Under the proposed treaty, would there 
be any charge against the Mexican allocation 
on account of reservoir losses or losses in the 
stream in transit? 

(c) If not, would not all of the, reservoir 
losses have to be borne by the American users, 
even that portion which would have been 
chargeable to the 1,500,000 acre-feet deliv- 
ered to Mexico, if that quantity had been de- 
livered to an American user? 


Mr. Bashore’s answer and discussion 
are as follows: 

(a) If, for the purpose of this analysis, the 
small amount of unused Gila water is neglect- 
ed (testified to previously in the hearing to 
average 100,000 acre-feet annually), there 
would need be released from Boulder Dam, 
earmarked for delivery to Mexico, 1,500,000 
acre-feet of water annually. 


Is it the understanding of the Senator 
from Colorado and the other proponents 
of the pending treaty that we would have 
to earmark for release from Boulder Dam 
the full quantum of water we guarantee 
to Mexico. If so, what becomes of the 
return flow about which we have heard so 
much, what becomes of the question of 
salinity about which we have heard so 
much, and what is the quality of the 
water we are to deliver, if it be earmarked 
1,500,000 acre-feet from Boulder Dam? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN, The question was 
propounded by the Senator from Colo- 
rado, and certainly I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I find nothing in the 
treaty that applies to the release of one 
million and a half acre-feet of water 
from Boulder Dam to supply the treaty 
allocation of water to Mexico. On the 
contrary, article 15 of the treaty, under 
schedule II, requires the delivery at the 
boundary line by means of the All-Amer- 
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ican Canal of 500,000 acre-feet each year 
from the date Davis Dam and Reservoir 
are placed in operation until January 1, 
1980, and the delivery of 375,000. acre- 
feet of water each year thereafter. 

That, so far as I am able to find, is the 
only requirement of delivery attached to 
any particular structure or works on the 
river. The remainder, under the theory 
of the proponents of the treaty, may be 
made up of return flow. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor for the reply, because I take it that 
many of us have been laboring under 
the very same idea. Here we have a 
Government agency that has to do with 
releasing of the water and will have to 
do directly and indirectly with the deliv- 
ery of the water at the boundary, and 
here we have the statement of the Com- 
missioner of Reclamation set forth in a 
Senate document, so that Senators must 
vote on this question with their eyes 
wide open, who says in answer to my in- 
quiry, and I read from page 6 of Senate 
Document 39: 

If, for the purpose of this analysis, the 


small amount of unused Gila water is neg- 
lected— 


That is, left out and not considered— 
(testified to previously in the hearings to 
average 100,000 acre-feet annually), there 
would need be released from Boulder Dam, 
ecarmarked— 


Mark you, earmarked— 


for delivery to Mexico, 1,500,000 acre-feet of 
water annually. 


I draw that to the attention of the 
Senate especially in view of other things 
to which I shall refet later. 

Mr, MILLIKIN. Mr. President, is it 
convenient for me to interrupt the Sen- 
ator now? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I first want to say 
that I should like to study what Com- 
missioner Bashore said in the light of 
the whole context, but I wish to repeat 
that there is nothing whatever’ in the 
treaty that supports the contention that 
1,500,000 acre-feet have to be specifically 
metered out of Boulder Dam or any 
structure to meet the Mexican allocation, 
The only provision, as I said before, 
which might limit delivery of water to 
Mexico to definite structures, to wit the 
All-American Canal, is in article 15, and 
the amount ranges from 375,000 to 
500,000 acre-feet a year. A prior pro- 
vision of the treaty says the water shall 
come from any source, regardless of its 
origin. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I persist in this 
matter because I am confident that this 
treaty is being considered and, I regret 
to say, will be voted on, when the Senate 
does not appreciate its full purport or 
meaning. 

Mr. President, without desiring to take- 
up the time of the Senate to too great an 
extent, I think it well for the RECORD, 
because I wish the Record to be clear 
about this matter, that I read the entire 
Senate document, which is not very long. 
It propounded certain questions to the 
authority in this country which has to 
do with conservation of water, and with 
all the natural water impounded every- 
where. For that reason I shall read 
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the entire document, and in it are Mr. 
Bashore’s answers. I read: 


Marcu 17, 1945. 
Hon. Harry W, BasHore, 
Commissioner of Reclamation, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BasHore: I want some further 
light on the supply and demand equation 
for Colorado River water, as developed in the 
testimony of yourself and Mr. Riter before 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
in connection with the pending treaty with 
Mexico. This testimony seems to me to be 
confusing because of its treatment of reser- 
voir losses and reservoir draw-down. 

Will you be good enough to fill in the an- 
nexed table and answer the questions relat- 
ing to it which follow? I would like to have 
this as soon as possible, 

. Sincerely, 
= Pat McCarran, 

(The table and questions which were an- 
nexed to Senator McCarran’s letter were re- 
peated in Commissioner Bashore’s data sub- 
mitted in response; see below.) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTE#IOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 31, 1945. 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR McCarrfn: I am pleased to 
transmit herewith a table of information 
concerning the fiows of the Colorado River. 
These data are in answer to your letter of 
March 17, 1945. 

I trust you will find that this information 
fulfills your needs. Please let me know if I 
may be of further service. 

Very truly yours, 
H. W. BasHore, Commissioner. 


COLORADO RIVER 
(Under conditions of ultimate development) 
ANNUAL SUPPLY, REQUIREMENTS, AND DEFICIT 
DURING LOW FLOW PERIODS (SUCH AS i931- 
40) 
I. Annual supply 

Question 1. Average flow at Lee Ferry. 

The figures furnished the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee assumed an average 
flow at Lee Ferry of 7,500,000 acre-feet. It 
is assumed that this means that in a low- 
flow decade like 1931-40, the total delivery 
by the upper basin would be the compact 
requirement of 75,000,000 acre-feet. 

Answers and discussion: Question 1. The 
assumption is correct that by using an ayer- 
age flow of 7,500,000 acre-feet this means 
that in a low-flow decade like 1931-40 the 
total delivery by the upper basin would be 
the compact requirement of 75,000,000 acre- 
feet. 


Mr, MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to interrupt the Senator; per- 
haps he would rather read the entire 
document before he submits to interrup- 
tion. . 

The PRESIDNG OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nevada yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to sug- 
gest that during the 10-year period just 
referred to we actually let down 108,000,- 
000 acre-feet. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That may be true, 
but I am merely giving Commissioner 
Bashore’s answers to me. I continue 
reading from the document: 

Question 2. Plus: Inflow from springs and’ 
tributaries, Lee Ferry to Boulder Dam, 

The fighres furnished the Senate commit- 
tee show 800,000 acre-feet. What justifica- 
tion can you give for this figure during a 
period of low flow, such as the decade 1931- 
40? ` - 
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Answer and discussion: Question 2, re 
“Inflow from springs and tributaries, Lee 
Ferry to Boulder Dam, 800,000 acre-feet.” 
The figure of 800,000 acre-feet was deter- 
mined by comparing the recorded flows of 
the Colorado River at Lee Ferry and below 
Boulder Dam, correcting the latter figure by 
storage changes in Lake Mead and esti- 
mated past reservoir losses to reflect the in- 
flow to Lake Mead. This flow was then cor- 
rected by the present use of water between 
Lee and Boulder Dam to refiect con- 
ditions as they would be without any irriga- 
tion development below Lee Ferry. 

Question 3. Less: Losses, Lee Ferry to Lake 
Mead. 

The figures given the Senate committee 
omit this item. What reservoir and other 
evaporation losses between Lee Ferry and 
Boulder Dam should be assumed? 

Answer and discussion: Question 3, re 
“Losses, Lee Ferry to Lake Mead.” In the 
question, the committee refers to “reservoir 
and other losses,” while the table refers to 
“losses.” It is presumed that what is meant 
is the natural stream losses, since item 4 
covers losses from reservoirs. On the assump- 
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tion that question 4 is intended to cover 
reservoir losses, the answer to question 3 is 
determined in the following manner: We 
did not compute the natural stream losses. 
Since the determination of the inflow in item 
2 is the net difference in recorded flows b2- 
tween Lee Ferry and Boulder Dam, that figure 
represents the net gain which is the inflow 
to the river in excess of channel losses. 

Question 4. Less: Reservoir losses on Lake 
Mead and other reservoirs between Lee Ferry 
and Boulder Dam, 

Your figures omit this. 

(a) What reservoir losses on Lake Mead 
itself should be assumed? 

(b) On what area, and how many acre- 
feet per acre of reservoir surface per year? 

Answer and discussion: Question 4, re 
“Reservoir losses on Lake Mead.” The table 
asks for reservoir losses on Lake Mead and 
other reservoirs between Lee Ferry and 
Boulder Dam. In making this determination 
the reservoir losses have been computed as 
the increased losses due to reservoir con- 
struction over and above the natural losses 
that did or would exist prior to the building 


. Of the reservoirs. The following table shows 


our computation of these losses: 


——— 


1,000 acres 


Average evaporating area 


Annual loss in 1,000 


Annual rate of loss in feet acre-feet 


f $e Following | - Following Fol- 
Name of reservoir Originally | reservoirde- | Originally | reservoir de- low- | op 
velopment velopment | Orig- Pome 
Se, Las inall ervoir 
Water; Land | Water| Land | Water] Land 
30 
61 
640 


Total, Lee Ferry to 
Boulder Canyon... 


Question 5. Net amount available for re- 
lease from Boulder Dam without drawing 
down storage. 

Your figures omit this. 


Mind you, Mr. President, these are 
questions propounded to Commissioner 
Bashore, and they go to the very heart 
of this subject. 


To arrive at the physical quantity of water 
available for releases at Lake Mead, should 
not losses between Lee Ferry and Lake Mead, 
and the reservoir losses on Lake Mead itself, 
be deducted? If this is done, what is the 
actual physical amount available for delivery 
from Lake Mead, without any draw-down on 
storage? 

Answer and discussion: Question 5, re “Net 
amount available for release from Boulder 
Dam without drawing down storage.” This 
is the sum of the average flow at Lee Ferry 
and the net gain, Lee Ferry to Boulder Dam, 
minus the estimated reservoir losses between 
Lee Ferry and Boulder Dam. The figure is 
7,569,000 acre-feet. 

Question 6. Plus: Infiow between Boulder 
Dam and the Gila. 

Your figures omit this. 

(a) How much inflow between Boulder 
Dam and the Gila do you assume? — 

(b) From what streams? 

Answer and discussion: Question 6, re “In- 
flow. between Boulder Dam and the Gila.” 
The principal stream in this area is the Wil- 
liams River, which has a recorded discharge 
in the 10-year period of 125,000 acre-feet. 

Question 7. Less: River losses below Boul- 
der Dam. 

Your figure is apparently 600,000 acre-feet. 

Answer and discussion: Question 7, re 
“River losses below Boulder Dam.” This 
figure resulted from questioning during the 


hearings on the proposed Mexican treaty by 


Senators Downey and JonNson on the Cali- 
fornia exhibit, which showed river losses be- 


low Boulder Dam of 600,000 acre-feet and 
that we stated we took no issue with them. 
The figure of 600,000 acre-feet represents the 
net difference in future flow between Boulder 
Dam and Imperial Dam. In other words, 
this is the net loss over and above the inflows’ 
described in question 6. To arrive at the ab- 
solute loss, the net river loss should be added 
to the figure derived for question 6, Accord- 
ingly, in completing the table above, items 6 
and 7 have been combined and a figure of 
600,000 acre-feet used to represent the net 
river loss. 

Question 8. Total net amount physically 
available for delivery without drawing down 
Lake Mead storage. 

What is the total remainder available for 
use, without draw-down on Boulder Dam 
storage? 


I again bring this point to the aitten- 
tion of the Senate, because it is highly 
involved in the consideration of the 
treaty; indeed, it goes to the very heart 
of it. Contracts have been entered into 
with the people of the lower basin who 
built Boulder Dam. The people of Ne- 
vada, the people of Arizona, and the peo- 
ple of California built Boulder Dam; not 
the Government of the United States by 
any means. Contracts having been en- 
tered into, we are interested to know 
whether the power for which we are pay- 
ing and will continue to pay is to be 
affected by the draw-down on Lake Mead. 
It has been affected in the past, when 
the State Department made a demand 
2 years ago on the Interior Department 
for an excess draw-off of the water of 
Lake Mead, end had it not been for an 
unusual season which followed, shortage 
in power would have resulted. We fear 
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that shortage of power will result if the 
treaty is ratified. 


Answer and discussion: 

Question 8, re “Total net amount physically 
available for delivery without drawing down 
Lake Mead storage.” This is the figure, de- 
rived as suggested, in item 5, minus the net 
river loss of 600,000 acre-feet, which results 
in an answer of 6,969,000 acre-feet. 


Mr. President, that figure is exceed- 
ingly significant. Again I went into an- 
other phase of this question with the 
Commissioner because I thought the 
Commissioner’s word on this matter was 
to be highly regarded in solving certain 
questions involved in the approval of the 
treaty, he and his bureau being the rec- 
ognized authority on matters of water 
conservation. 


Question 9. Nevada contract (face amount, 
$00,000 acre-feet). 

The Nevada contract calls for a delivery of 
a total of 300,000 acre-feet. You stated your 
assumption of the Colorado River compact * 
as requiring ‘reservoir losses to be charged 
as though they were consumptive uses, 
against the contract. . 

(a) What, then, is the amount of the res- 
ervoir loss to be deducted from the 300,000 
acre-foot gross figure used in the Nevada 
contract; and ~ 

(b) What becomes the net consumptive 
use under the Nevada contract? 

Question 10. California contracts (face 
amount, 5,362,000 acre-feet). 

Next, as to the California contracts, total- 
ing 5,362,000 acre-feet: 

(a) Is it not true that the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act and the California Limitation 
Act provide that the California contracts are 
to be measured by diversions less returns to 
the river? 

(b) Would they, therefore, be subject to 
any charge for reservoir losses? 

Question 11. Arizona contract 
amount, 2,800,000 acre-feet). 

Assuming the foregoing to be true, let us 
go next to the Arizona contract, for 2,800,000 
acre-feet plus half the surplus. 

(a) What reservoir losses would you deduct 
there; and f 

(b) What would the net deliveries become? 

„Answer and discussion: Questions 9, 10, 
and 11 discuss, respectively, the Nevada, the 
California, and the Arizona contracts with a 
determination as to how the reservoir losses 
have been proportioned. The subject of 
reservoir losses is one on which there is not 
uniform agreement among the States as to 
how they should be proportioned. In the 
various discussions of the Committee of Six- 
teen there seems to be uniform agreement 
that reservoir losses in the upper basin should 
be charged against the upper basin allocation 
under the compact of 17,500,000 acre-feet. 
Among many engineers and lawyers there is 
a feeling that similarly in the lower basin the 
main stem reservoir losses should be charged 
against the compact water allotted to the 
lower basin. In the Arizona contract there is 
& provision in article 7 (d) which reads, in 
part, as follows: "* * * and such obliga- 
tion shall be subject to such reduction on ac- 
count of evaporation, reservoir, and river 
losses as may be required to render this con- 
tract in conformity with said compact and 
said act.” 

Neither the Nevada nor the California con- 
tracts contain clauses concerning charge for 
reservoir evaporation loss. The final outcome 
is one of those unsolved questions on the 
river. However, at this time it should be 
recalled that the wording of the supple- 
mental statement, inserted in the hearings on 
February 21, 1945, read as follows: 

“In reconstructing this table I have as- 
sumed that reservoir losses in the lower basin 
are charged against the water contracts and 


(face 
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this means that the actual amount delivered 
under those contracts will be reduced by pro- 
portionate reservoir losses. I recognize that 
this reflects an interpretation of the Santa Fe 
compact and that it is in no way binding on 
anybody and it is presented merely as an 
analysis.” 

In the absence of agreement on the manner 
of charging reservoir losses— 


Says the Commissioner— 


it is difficult to suggest how such loss would 
be distributed. In this study it is assumed 
that Lake Mead loss would be distributed on 
a proportionate basis among the Nevada, 
Arizona, and California contracts. Since the 
Marble Gorge and the Bridge Canyon Reser- 
voirs are located entirely within Arizona it 
is assumed that these reservoir losses would 
be charged entirely to Arizona. Assuming 
that such basis is agreed to by all, the fol- 
lowing charges of reservoir loss would be made 
under the contracts: 

Acre-feet 
Nevada contract, %5 of Lake Mead 


DCG 10S E emcatdduwncnnanwe 3 


Arizona contract, 2545 of Lake Mead 


TOON err SRE E D E 239, 000 
All of the: Bridge Canyon and the 
Marble Canyon losses..-...-.---- 91, 000 
TOW coc peshanccutoaese nena 330, 000 
Total, all contracts.......-.-. 731, 000 


Net delivery under contract: Under items 
9, 10, and 11, if it should be held and agreed 
to that beneficial consumptive use includes 
reservoir losses and these reservoir losses are 
charged against. the contracts as indicated 
herein, then. the so-called remaining net de- 
mands would be— 
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Question 12. Proposed Mexican treaty (face 
amount, 1,500,000 acre-feet). 

This treaty guarantees 1,500,000 acre-feet 
at the border. 

(a) How much water would you have to 
release at Boulder in order to deliver 1,500,- 
000 acre-feet to Mexico at the border? 

(b) Under the proposed treaty, would there 
be any charge against the Mexican allocation 
on account of reservoir losses or losses in 
the stream in transit? 

(c) If not, would not all of the reservoir 
losses have to be borne by the American users, 
even that portion which would have been 
chargeable to the 1,500,000 acre-feet delivered 
to Mexico, if that quantity had been delivered 
to an American user? 

Answer and discussion: 
“proposed Mexican treaty.” 

(a) If, for the purpose of this analysis, 
the small amount of unused Gila water is 
neglected (testified to previously in the hear- 
ing to average 100,000 acre-feet annually), 
there would need be released from Boulder 
Dam, earmarked for delivery to Mexico, 
1,500,000 acre-feet of water annually. 

(b) The treaty measures the Mexican allo- 
cation as water in the boundary portion of 
the river, hence there would not be any 
charge against the Mexican allocation on 
account of reservoir losses or losses from the 
stream in transit. 

(c) The question is correct in its state- 
ment that under these conditions all of the 
reservoir losses will have to he borne by the 
American users, even that portion which 
would have been chargeable to the 1,500,000 
acre-feet delivered to Mexico, if that quantity 
had been delivered to an American user. 

Question 13. Total requirements. 

You show in the figures given the Senate 
committee a total of annual requirements of 


Question 12, re 
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9,962,000 acre-feet. Revising this to charge 
against this figure the aggregate of the res- 
ervoir losses, which you say you assume are 
chargeable under the compact, what would 
this total of 9,962,000 acre-feet shrink to? 

Answer and discussion: Question 13, re 
“Total requirements.” Revising the figure 
of 9,962,000 acre-feet for the estimated reser- 
voir losses of 731,000 acre-feet (shown in item 
4) the net demand would shrink to 9,231,000 
acre-feet. . 

II. ANNUAL DEFICIT 

Question 14. Deficit (difference between 
item 8, “Total net amount physically avall- 
able for delivery,” and item 13, “Total re- 
quirements”) . 

You have a total supply physically avail- 
able for delivery, after deducting reservoir 
and stream losses, of — acre-feet, per item 
8 above. Deducting from this the total of 
the contract and treaty requirements, what 
is the total deficit? 

Answer and discussion: Question 14, re 
“Deficit.” The deficit without storage draw- 
down from Lake Mead (item 13 minus item 
8), would be 2,262,000 acre-feet. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
have the figure representing the amount 
of water which goes over the dam for 
the purpose of creating power, and which 
has no relation to control for irrigation 
purposes? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That amount, of 
course, varies from year to year. I have 
not the amount for this year. It will 
vary as the new turbines are installed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Was that question 
considered in connection with question 
No. 14? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I take it it was. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That amount was 
considered in connection with question 
14? 

Mr. McCARRAN. My answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. McCARRAN. We now come to 
question 15. Again I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that this 
stored water is the property of the peo- 
ple of the lower basin, the property of 
American citizens. 


Question 15. Portion of deficit to be made 
good by draw-down on Lake Mead storage. 

This deficit would be met either by draw- 
ing down Boulder Dam storage or by failing 
to deliver the contracted quantities, or both, 

(a) You intend to draw down on Lake 
Mead storage 1,500,000 acre-feet according to 
the statement given the Foreign Relations 
Committee, Can you explain why you think 
it safe to go that high in your drafts on 
storage? 

(b) In 10 years such as 1931-40, drawing 
down storage at that rate, would not 15,000,- 
000 acre-feet of storage be exhausted? 

(c) What of a 14-year period like 1931-44, 
instead? A 

(d) What is the total active storage of 
Lake Mead; i. e., the gross capacity minus 
dead storage, flood control, and other reser- 
vations? 

Answer and discussion: Question 15, re 
“Draw-down on Lake Mead storage.” 

(a) The figure of 1,500,000 acre-feet an- 

„nual draw-down during a low 10-year period 
such as 1931-40 was assumed as this is the 
amount of storage necessary to.make the 
total yield of the stream in the low period 
equal to the long-time average yield. As ex- 
plained in the Bureau of Reclamation testi- 
mony of February 20, 1945, the ultimate, p!an 
for development of the water resources of the 
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Colorado River provides suficient storage 
capacity both in the upper basin and in the 
lower basin to fully equate the stream flow, 
that is, to make the usable yield of the stream 
in low periods equal to the long-time aver- 
age usable yield. Á 

(b) In the 10 years, such as 1931-40, draw- 
ing down storage at the indicated average 
rate would result in exhaustion of 15,000,000 
acre-feet of storage in 10 years. 

(c) With regard to the question about a 
14-year period such as 1931-44 instead. The 
Tun-off in the years after 1940 was above 
average; hence, in that period it is believed 
that there would be some recovery of Lake 
Mead storage. 

(d) The total storage capacity of Lake 
Mead is 32,359,000 acre-feet. This is allo- 
cated as follows: 


Acre-feet 

Flood control_...-._---...... ---- 9, 500, 000 
Live storage for regulation....... 19, 652, 000 
Dead storage below intake....._ 3, 207, 000 
TO ROBE COT th ee 32, 359, 000 


The testimony given by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation used a round figure of 20,000,000 
acre-feet for the active capacity of Lake 
Mead. In this connection it should be borne 
in mind that, as addition:* upstream storage 
is provided on the Colorado River, the Bureau 
of Reclamation plans contemplate that the 
flood-control reserve at Lake Mead will be re- 
duced by about 5,000,000 acre-feet. 

Question 16. Remaining deficit, i. e., over- 
draft, or shortage on deliveries. 

How much is the remaining overdraft or 
shortage of deliveries under American con- 
tracts, after making the annual draw-down 
on Lake Mead storage, which you assume? 

Answer and discussion: Question 16, Tre 
“Overdraft, or shortage on deliveries.” The 
remaining overdraft, or shortage on deliveries, 
under the American contracts, after making 
the annual storage draw-down of 1,500,000 
acre-feet would be 762,000 acre-feet, 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
it be convenient for the Senator to yield 
to me now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Nevada yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
please repeat the last net figure? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I shall be glad to do 
so, and I shall read the whole answer and 
discussion, as follows: 

Question 16, re “Overdraft, or shortage on 
deliveries. 


This shows the shortage on deliveries, 
taking into consideration everything be- 
fore the Mexican allocation and guaranty 
is complied with. 

The remaining overdraft or shortage on 
deliveries— 

Says the Commissioner— 
under the American contracts, after making 
the annual storage draw-down of 1,500,000 
acre-feet— 

Which is the Mexican treaty— 
would be 762,000 acre-feet. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. That would include, 
would it not, 962,000 acre-feet to which 
California makes claim, in excess of her 
firm water rights under her contracts 
and her self-limitation statute? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not so under- 
stand, because her claim, as I understand 
it, has never yet received the dignity of 
being adjudicated. 
$ xCI——213 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. ` Earlier in his state- 
ment, where he indicates the various 
contracts, I think he does reflect the 
962,000 acre-feet which California has 
claimed and which has no basis under 
the firm allocations of water between 
the States. 

Mr. McCARRAN, Yes; but I do not 
understand the statement to reflect it in 
the 762,000 acre-feet figure. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a correction? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Awhile ago I said 
that during the exceedingly dry period 
of 1941-42 we in the upper basin had put 
in 108,000,000 acre-feet at Lees Ferry. I 
should have said we let down 101,000,000 
acre-feet. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Well, a few million 
acre-feet do not make much difference 
in connection with the treaty. 

I read further: 

Summary—Co.orapo RIVER 
(Under conditions of ultimate development) 
‘ANNUAL SUPPLY, REQUIREMENTS, AND DEFICIT 

DURING LOW FLOW PERIODS (SUCH AS 1931- 

40) 

This analysis assumes reservoir losses 
Marble Gorge and Bridge Canyon charged en- 
tirely to Arizona and Lake Mead Reservoir 
losses prorated three seventy-fifths Nevada, 
forty-four seventy-fifths California, and 
twenty-eight seventy-fifths Arizona. 


Then the Commissioner proceeds to 
give the figures for annual supply: 
I. Annual supply 


Acre-feet 

1. Average flow at Lee Ferry_..... 7, 500, 000 
2 and 3. Net inflow from springs 
and tributaries in excess of 
natural losses, Lee Ferry to 

Lake Mead----------------- 800, 000 
4. Less reservoir losses on Lake 
Mead, Bridge Canyon, and 
Marble Gorge between Lee 

Ferry and Boulder Dam_-_-_.. 731, 000 

nn | 


5. Net amount available for 
release from Boulder 
Dam without drawing 


6 and 7. River losses below Boul- 
der Dam in excess of inflow 
between Boulder Dam and 
NAAN AE a ete sete 

8. Total net amount physi- 

cally available for de- 
livery without drawing 
down Lake Mead stor- 


H. Annual requirements 
(Reservoir losses deducted) 

9. Nevada contract (face amount 
300,000 acre-feet)_.-._..... 274,000 

10, California contracts (face 
amount, 5,362,000 acre-feet)_ 4,987, 000 

11. Arizona contract (face amount, 
2,800,000 acre-feet) _-._.-___ 2, 470, 000 

12. Proposed Mexican treaty (face 
amount, 1,500,000 acre-feet). 1, 500, 000 


13. Total requirements... 9, 231, 000 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La 
FoLLETTE in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Nevada yield to the Senator 
from Utah? 

Mr. McCARRAN, I yield. 


Mr. MURDOCK. In giving the net 
amount in the right-hand column, I ob- 
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serve that the figure for the Nevada con- 
tract is 274,000 acre-feet. However, the 
contract is for 300,000 acre-feet; is it 
not? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Of course, the 
274,000 acre-feet is the amount remain- 
ing after reservoir losses. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is the net 
amount after deduction for reservoir 
losses; is it? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. The same is 
true with reference to the figures given 
for the California and Arizona contracts. 
_ However, it will be noticed that no res- 
ervoir or other losses are charged against 
the 1,500,000 acre-feet which we propose 
to deliver to Mexico. 

I now read further: 

III. Annual deficit 
14. Deficit (difference between 

item 8, “Total net amount 

physically available for deliv- 

ery,” and item 13, “Total re- 

quirements”) ~..-----.-.----~-- 2, 262, 000 
15. Portion of deficit to be made 

good by draw-down on Lake 


16. Remaining deficit, 1. e., over- 
draft, or shortage on deliveries_ 762, 000 
1In explanation of Lake Mead draw-down 

of 1,500,000 in 1931-40 period; this is annual 

storage release required to make supply in 
low period equal long-time average supply. 

Pians contemplate sufficient storage on river 

to accomplish this. 


Then I transmitted another letter to 
Commissioner Bashore, after receiving 
his careful comments on my first letters, 
On April 6, 1945, I wrote him as follows: 

APRIL 6, 1945. 
Mr. Harry W. BASHORE, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Interior Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr, COMMISSIONER: I have your 
very nice letter of March 31, enclosing a table 
of information in response to my letter of 
March 17. . 

The material you have submitted prompts 
two additional inquiries, in addition to those 
Nos. 1 to 16 in my letter of March 17. 

(17) The footnote to the table accompany- 
ing your letter of March 31 states: 

“In explanation of Lake Mead drawn-down 
of 1,500,000 in 1931-40 period; this in annual 
storage release required to make supply in 
low period equal long-time average supply. 
Plans contemplate sufficient storage on river 
to accomplish this.” 

Will you please furnish a table showing 
names, reservoir capacities, construction 
costs, and annual evaporation losses, of the 
reservoirs constituting this storage. 
~ (18) Your response to my questions 9, 10, 
and 11 shows reservoir losses amounting to 
731,000 acre-feet charged against the Nevada, 
California, and Arizona contracts, reducing 
the net amount to be delivered thereunder by 
those quantities, but no reservoir losses 
charged to Mexico. If it should be determined 
that the reservoir losses are not chargeable to 
these American contracts, 

(a) Would not the deficit shown in item 
14 be imcreased from 2,262,000 acre-feet to 
2,993,000 acre-feet; and 

(b) Would not the remaining deficit shown 
by item 16, i. e., overdraft or shortage on de- 
liveries be increased from 762,000 acre-feet to 
1,493,000 acre-feet? 

Thank you for your courtesy in this matter, 
and my kind personal regards to you, 

Sincerely, 
Pat McCarran. 
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- ITreceived from Commissioner Bashore 
the following letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1945, 
Hon, Pat McCarran, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR McCarran: In your letter of 
March 17, 1945, you asked 16 questions con- 
cerning the Colorado River. I furnished the 
replies to those questions to you on March 31. 

Your letter of April 6 supplements that ex- 
change of correspondence by asking two addi- 
tional questions, (17) and (18). Iam pleased 
to show the answer to them in the following: 

(17) The following table shows, for poten- 
tial reservoirs, the name, capacity in thou- 
sands of acre-feet, the probable construction 
cost in thousands of dollars, and the estimat- 
ed annual evaporation losses in thousands 
of acre-feet, 


He then submits the following table: 


Esti- 


Capacity | Probable | mated 
Name of reservoir of construe- | annual 

reservoir | tion cost | evapora- 

tion losses 

Acre-feet Acre-feet 

-| 1,500,000 | $6, 300, 000 34, 000 

50, 000 3, 100, 000 2,000 

1, 250, 000 4, 600, 000 28, 000 

= 75, 000 800, 000 6, 000 
5, 560, 000. | 38,000, 000 84, 000 
820, 000 2, 600, 000 8, 000 
900,000 | 16, 500, 000 47,000 

500,000 | 18, 800, 000 10, 000 
500, 000 6, 600, 000 5, 000 
8, 200,000 | 30, 600, 000 163, 000 
183, 000 5, 600, 000 4,000 
1, 400, 000 | 90, 000, 000 54, 000 
3, 000,000 | 16, 000, 000 84, 000 
ra 500, 000 2, 900, 000 13, 000 
Slickhorn... 300, 000 4, 200, 000 18, 000 
Great Bend. 1, 000, 000 7, 700, 000 42, 000 
Glen Canyo 8, 600, 000 | 45, 400, 000 191, 000 
Marble Gorge. -| _ 500,000 | 30, 000, 000 30, 000 
Bridge Canyon.....| 3,720,000 | 406, 000, 000 61, 000 


Mr. Bashore then concludes his letter 
as follows: 

(18) If it should be determined that 
United States contracts should not be 
charged with reservoir losses, deficits would 
be increased by 731,000 acre-feet, and the 
answers to questions (14) and (16) would 
be increased to 2,993,000 acre-feet and 1,493,- 
000 acre-feet, respectively. 
~ I hope that these data will satisfactorily 
fulfill your needs, 

Very truly yours, 
H. W. BASHORE, 
Commissioner. 


Mr. President, I have read Mr. 
Bashore’s letter to the Senate lest per- 
chance it might not have been previ- 
ously drawn to the attention of Senators, 
although a copy of the communication 
has been on their desks for several days. 
I think it represents one of the most im- 
portant pieces of information yet con- 
veyed to the Senate. It discloses what 
some of us have been contending, 
namely, that we are being asked to re- 
pudiate contracts entered into between 
our Government and those who 
furnished money to construct Boulder 
Dam for the purpose of producing power 
for California and other States. 

If the question confronting us were one 
involving money which had been fur- 
nished by the Treasury of the United 
States, that would be one thing. It is a 
question involving the people of a great 
region who furnished the money for the 
construction of the dam. 

Allow me to say parenthetically that 
this matter does not affect alone the 
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State of California. It has been pointed 
out and emphasized by the proponents 
of the treaty that this is a battle by the 
State of California against the treaty, 
and that California stands alone in her 
opposition. Mr. President, this is not a 
question of the State of California 
standing alone. It is a question of the 
rights of a great region which in the 
future will afford homes for millions of 
people. It is a question of the lifeblood 
of that region being taken away from it 
by the proposed treaty. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN., I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The names of sev- 
eral of the reservoirs which were read 
by the Senator are familiar to me. Iam 
wondering if the Senator infers from a 
statement by Commissioner Bashore that 
those reservoirs will be biult under re- 
imbursable contracts under the reclama- 
tion law, or that they will be built as 
projects under this treaty at the expense 
of the Federal Government. E 

Mr. McCARRAN. Iam unable to an- 
swer the Senator’s question. I can prob- 
ably draw the same inference which the 
Senator can draw. I think when the res- 
ervoirs are built they will be built by the 
people of the region which they serve. 
Boulder Dam was built by the people of 
the region which it serves, and is being 
maintained for the benefit of those 
people. The money which was furnished 
to build Boulder Dam was hazarded in 
the faith that the Government of the 
United States would not repudiate, inval- ™ 
idate, or weaken the force of the agree- 
ment which had been entered into. The 
people of that region had to subscribe for 
every killowatt of power to be produced 
by Boulder Dam before a shovelful of 
cement was poured in the process of con- 
struction of the dam, Had the power not 
all been subscribed for, and payment 
guaranteed, there never would have been 
a Boulder Dam, The question is now 
raised: Shall we take from those people 
the very thing for which they contracted 
and bonded themselves, and for which 
they hazarded and are now hazarding 
their wealth? The pending treaty would 
take away from the citizens of America 
and give to the citizens of another coun- 
try. All this treaty does is to give, give, 


“and guarantee to give more. In return 


for that, not one thing is to be received. 
We are to guarantee to Mexico 1,500,000 
acre-feet of water. Does Mexico guar- 
antee anything with regard to the wel- 
fare of the State of Texas, for example? 
Not a single drop of water is guaranteed 
by Mexico to any of the lands of Texas. 
Nothing is guaranteed by Mexico in re- 
turn for our guaranty to her of 1,500,000 
acre-feet of water. 

Mr. President, with what is this treaty 
concerned? Isit not true that the treaty 
has in contemplation water for irriga- 
tion across the Mexican line and in the 
Mexican area? For several days we 
have discussed nothing but the use to 
which the water is to be put in the years 
tocome. That being true, can any Sen- 
ator read the treaty and not read into it 
the question of the quality of water which 
is to be delivered to Mexico? If not, 
what is the quality to be, and how is the 
water to be delivered? It is not merely 
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1,500,000 acre-feet of water which we 
must deliver, but it must be usable water. 
Therefore, we must furnish not only 
1,500,000 acre-feet of water, but we must 
furnish that volume of water in a usable 
condition. Not only that, but we must 
furnish 1,500,000 acre-feet at the intakes 
of the Mexican works. The water must 
be taken to the intakes by a head of 
water. It is impossible to release only 
1,500,000 acre-feet of water from Boulder 
Dam and deliver the same quantity of 
water at the intakes of Mexico. It is the 
head of water which is important. So 
America is being asked to guarantee not 
only 1,500,000 acre-feet of water for 
agricultural purposes, but to guarantce 
that that much water shall be delivered 
in a usable condition. The water can 
not be delivered in buckets or by any 
means except by a head of water which 
must be released in order to deliver 
1,500,000 acre-feet to the Mexican in- 
takes, 

Mr. President, I shall not detain the 
Senate at any great length. This is not 
alone, I repeat, a question of the State 
of California. California has been 
charged with the responsibility, but it is 
not California’s alone. The problem 
involves the great Rocky Mountain re- 
gion, which in the future will furnish 
homes for millions of men and women 
who are to develop that great western 
area of the United States. If we are to 
relinquish our interest in that region and 
say that from now on it shall be an area 
of desolation, and that no more water is 
to be used by it from the Colorado River 
system, if we are to say that every water 
right on the Colorado River system is 
chargeable with the delivery of 1,500,000 
acre-feet to Mexico then we will approve 
this treaty. But, if on the other hand, 
we say that America is looking forward 
to the time when millions of homes will 
be builded on the now arid and semi- 
arid regions of the West, then we can 
no more ratify this treaty than we can 
take the life blood from our neighbor. 
This is the life blood of the West; this is 
the life blood of the desert; this is t e 
life blood of this country, if we are to 
expand. So, Mr. President, I shall vote 
against this treaty in any event, because 
of its far-reaching significance, and be- 
cause of the fact that America is giving 
its all and getting nothing in return, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to reservation 
(a) proposed by the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations as modified. 


Reservation (a) as modified was 
agreed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question recurs on reservation (b) as 
modified. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to be inserted in line 3, page 
4, after “(b)”. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr, President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sən- 
ator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Do I understand cor- 
rectly the able Senator from Ohio is now 
referring to reservation (b) ? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; reservation (b). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Reserva- 
tion (b) as modified is the pending ques- 
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aan and the Senator from Ohio has the 
oor. 

Mr. LUCAS, Let me say that I do not 
find a page 4 of reservation (b), which 
is on my desk. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The reservations have 
all been printed together following the 
resolution of ratification in one’ docu- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Ohio kindly restate his 
amendment? 

í Mr, TAPT. I have not finished stat- 
ng it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator state it again, beginning at the 
„beginning, because the clerks at the desk 
have not been able to get it? 

Mr. TAFT. I move after “(b)” in line 
3, that the following words be inserted: 

Insofar as they affect persons and property 
in the territorial limits of the United States, 
the powers and functions of the Secretary of 
State of the United States, the Commissioner 
of the United States Section of the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission, the 
United States Section of said Commission, 
and any other officer or employee of the 
United States, shall be subject to the stat- 
utory and constitutional controls and proc- 
esses, 


I move further to strike out all the 
words in line 4 after the word “con- 
strued” and all of lines 5 to 11, inclusive, 
so what remains after the insertion will 
read; 

Nothing contained in the treaty or proto- 
col shall be construed as impairing the power 
of the Congress of the United States to de- 
fine the terms of office of members of the 
United States Section of the International 
Boundary. and Water Commission or to pro- 
vide for their appointment by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate or otherwise. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? > 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Where does the 
eae desire his amendment to come 
n 

Mr. TAFT. At the beginning of the 
reservation after “(b)”. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the reservation as it would 
read if the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio were agreed to. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, may I make 
this explanation first?. It was the orig- 
inal intention to substitute the amend- 
ment read by me for all of reservation 
(b), but since that time it has already 


been modified by inserting the last clause ` 


regarding the definition of the term of 
office, which I do not desire to modify. 
Therefore, I leave that part in, and my 
amendment is really a substitute for the 
portion from line 4 to line 11, inclusive, 
approximately. 

The CHIEF CLERK. As proposed to be 
amended reservation (b) would read: 

(b) Insofar as they affect persons and 
property in the territorial limits of the United 
States, the powers and functions of the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States, the 
Commissioner of the United States section 
of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission, the United States section of 
said Commission, and any other officer or 
employee of the United States, shall be sub- 
ject to the statutory and constitutional con- 
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trols and processes. Nothing contained in 
the treaty or protocol shall be construed as 
impairing the power of the Congress of the 
United States to define the terms of office 
of members of the United States section of 
the International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission or to provide for their appointment 
by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate or otherwise. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, this is the 
amendment which was discussed on 
Thursday last, as I recall. Its principal 
purpose is to turn the words around so 
that the direct statement is made that 
the powers granted to the Boundary and 
Water Commission shall be subject to 
statutory and constitutional controls and 
processes, instead of simply saying that 
nothing in the treaty shall remove them 
from such controls and processes, be- 
cause it is not clear to my mind that in 
making a treaty we do not by making the 
treaty remove them from such statutory 
and constitutional controls and proc- 
esses, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I will 
say to the Senator from Ohio that I am 
willing to-accept his amendment, 

Mr. TAFT. I had understood that it 
was satisfactory. 

I might call attention to one other 
change which I think is important. The 
reservation as written made applicable 
statutory or constitutional controls to 
administrative powers and functions of 
the Commission. It may be that some 
of the powers of the Commission are 
semijudicial in nature; the Commission 
in fact is to make decisions and enforce 
them and therefore I am not certain that 
the word “administrative” makes it clear 
that all such powers would be subject 
to constitutional and statutory restric- 
tions, 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I take 
it the Senator construes the word “ad- 
ministrative” as restrictive and exclusive, 
and that that is the reason for remov- 
ing it. 

Mr, TAFT. Yes. It seemed to me 
that it might be claimed that the powers 
which were judicial in nature were not 
covered by the reservation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator in- 
cluded that in his original amendment? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. Iwas merely calling 
attention to it as a part of the change 
which is being made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr] 
to reservation (b) proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations as modified. 

The amendment to the reservation 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on agreeing to reserva- 
tion (b) as amended. 

Reservation (b) 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on reservation (c) 
as modified. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me in order 
to enable me to ask a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not have the 
floor. 

Mr. WHITE. In the reservation just 
agreed to there is a reference to the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States, the 


as amended was 
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Commissioner of the United States sec- 
tion of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, and the United 
States section of the Commission, and 
then there are included the words “or 
any other officer or employee of the 
United States.” I am wondering why 
the same words “or any other officer or 
employee of the United States” should 
not be inserted at the end of line 22 
in reservation (c) so that it would read: 

That nothing contained in this treaty or 
protocol shall be construed as authorizing 
the Secretary of State of the United States, 
the Commissioner of the United States sec- 
tion of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission, the United States section cf 
such Commission, or any other officer or 
employee of the United States. 


And so forth. I think that would con- 
form the language of reservation (c) 
to the language of reservation (b), which 
has just been agreed to. Would there 
be any objection to that? - 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
may say to the Senator that I think it 
would be wholly unnecessary because the 
only officers who could have any author- 


ity under the treaty are enumerated. ° 


There is no delegation of authority to 
anybody else under the treaty. Per- 
sonally, however, I would have no objec- 
tion to the insertion of the words. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The omission of that 
language was not inadvertent. The 
point is that the United States, through 
the Bureau of Reclamation,. will have 
under its control or within its ownership 
all the works necessary to meet the 
Mexican obligation. The fear was that 
the Commission, or the United States 
Section thereof, or that the United States 
Commissioner, might try to interfere 
with water rights and water administra- 
tion within the States. But I believe that 
the distinguished senior Senator .from 
Maine will recognize at once that under 
all of our reclamation projects and 
under any of these reclamation plants 
which will have to be administered to 
satisfy the treaty, every time a water 
requisition to meet the treaty is made 
there necessarily will be a division of 
water in the reservoir between the pri- 
vate users under the reclamation proj- 
ects and under power projects, and the 
Mexican obligation. Therefore, if we in- 
cluded any officer or employee, that 
would include the officers and employees 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, and if we 
could reach them with this sort of thing, 
we would be powerless to meet our obli- 
gation to Mexico. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Colorado has suggested that the 
Senator from Maine has a knowledge 
about irrigation matters which he dis- 
claims. If the Senator from Colorado 
and the Senator from Texas think my 
suggestion is not appropriate, I shall not 
press it. 

Mr. CONNALLY, I thank the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I dis- 
like to disagree with the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado and the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas, but it seems 
to me that the amendment suggested by 
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the Senator from Maine is important 
and necessary, for the reason that under 
the protocol we bring into the adminis- 
tration of the treaty the employees and 
officers of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
If we say, as we do in reservation (c), 
that “nothing contained in the treaty or 
protocol shall be construed as authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of State, the Commis- 
sioner of the United States Section of the 
International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, or the United States Section of 
said Commission, to alter or control the 
distribution of waters to users within the 
territorial limits of any of the individual 
States,” we leave out the very people who 
are brought in under the protocol to ad- 
minister the treaty under the orders of 
the Commission. It seems to me that the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine 
certainly could in no way harm the reser- 
vation. It would make reservation (c) 
conform to the pattern set out in reserva- 
tion (b), and bring into the reservation, 
as I understand it, all the employees and 
officers of any agency called to the ad- 
ministration of the treaty under the 
protocol. , 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I believe the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Utah will 
agree with me that we are looking to 
the Bureau of Reclamation, especially 
with reference to the operation of Boul- 
der Dam, Davis Dam, and the Imperial 
Dam, and a section of the All-American 
Canal, to meet our obligation to Mexico, 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The protocol applies 
to those works where the Commission 
does not have exclusive jurisdiction. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It applies, does it 
not, to Boulder Dam, to Davis Dam, to 
Parker Dam, and to every other facility 
of conservation or storage or diversion 
along the whoije river? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Any that has a mul- 
tiple use, including meeting the Mexican 
obligation. : 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is true. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If we apply this lan- 
guage to those officials of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, by way of example, they 
cannot meet the Mexican obligation be- 
cause, as I said before, and I respectfully 
repeat, every time they open a valve 
they are making a domestic distribution 
of water for the benefit of the irriga- 
tionists under the dam> 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If they cannot do 
that, them you are destroying their 
function in that particular, and you are 
destroying their function as being the 
metering-out agency for the satisfaction 
of the treaty. * 

Mr. MURDOCK, I say that reserva- 
tion (c) is jusc as meaningless as it can 
be in its present form. If the employees 
and agents of the American section of 
this Commission can do the job, what 
we attempt to prohibit in reservation 
(c), is there any difference between that 
and having the Commission itself do it, 
or having the American section do it? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK, I yield. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. The provision was 
inserted to meet fears as to these par- 
ticular agencies, fears that the Secretary 
of State, or that the United States Com- 
missioner, or that the United States sec- 
tion might interfere with the adminis- 
tration of our water within the States. 
There was no fear about the Bureau of 
Reclamation because we have traditional 
administration by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, and we are accustomed to it, and 
there was no objection to it. It was 
covered by the protocol. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Certainly; and what 
I am insisting is that the protocol covers 
the very point which the distinguished 
Senator is making—that it would lodge 
the manual and administrative func- 
tions, which could be performed directly 
by the American section of the Commis- 
sion, in the agencies-of the United States 
heretofore doing that particular kind of 
work. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. In just a moment. 
I do not know who is the, anthor of 
reservation (c), but the very purpose of 
the reservation is to provide that under 
the treaty the American section of the 
International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission cannot come up and interfere 
with the domestic rights of the people of 
the United States. That is why the res- 
ervation was drawn. 

Under the protocol we remedied. that 
situation, so far as the American section 
of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission was concerned, by saying 
that they should not directly do this. 
But they will do it through other agen- 
cies, one of them, of course, being the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

It is said in the reservation that the 
American section of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission shall 
not do this directly, but permits it to do 
it indirectly, and under and in conform- 
ity with their orders promulgated and 
issued under the treaty. Their agents, 
made so by the protocol—the Bureau of 
Reclamation—can do the very thing 
that the reservation attempts to prevent. 

I now yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

. Mr. WHITE rose. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I defer to the Sena- 
tor from Maine. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, it looks to 
me as though we would be naming a 
handful of people who could not do this 
thing, but would be leaving wide open 
permission to a thousand others to do it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator is 
exactly correct. We say by reservation 
(c) to the people who are named first 
under the treaty, “You cannot do it.” 
They cannot do it under the protocol. 
‘They are precluded by the protocol from 
doing this directly, but it must be done 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. So the 
Senator is exactly correct. We say to 
a group over here, the American section 
of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission, “You cannot do it directly. 
You keep your hands off. But you issue 
orders to your agents over here, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and they can 
do the very thing which we attempt to 
prohibit and inhibit by reservation (c).” 


Mr. President, will 
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Mr. MILLIKIN and Mr. FERGUSON 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield, and, if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think the difference 
between us is this. Someone must let 
the water out of the dams and regulate 
the works to meet the Mexican obliga- 
tion. Those dams and works being com- 
mitted to multiple purposes, there neces- 
sarily is an alteration or a control of the 
distribution of waters to the users within 
the territorial limits of the individual 
States. There cannot be anything else. 
When we say to the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, “You cannot alter or control the 
distribution of waters to users within the 
territorial limits of any of the individual 
States,” we are telling it that it cannot 
exercise its functions. In a sense the 
Bureau does that every time it lets water 
out of the reservoirs. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct, but if the reservation is 
right in theory, then certainly it should 
be right in practice. If it is correct in 
theory, then it should be correct in prac- 
tice. The thing we desire to prohibit is 
“to alter or control the distribution of 
water to users within the territorial lim- 
its of any of the individual States.” 

That is the thing we wanted to pro- 
hibit. That is the thing we wanted to 
stop. We did that so far as the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission 
is concerned by providing in the protocol 
that it had to be done by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. But by the protocol the 
Bureau of Reclamation then becomes a 
part and parcel of the administrative 
agency under the treaty. We simply 
have extended the administration of the 
treaty to additional individuals, and we 
give them the absolute right under the 
treaty and under this reservation to do 
the very thing we are attempting to stop, 
and that is “to alter or control the dis- 
tribution of water to users within the 
territorial limits of any of the individual 
States.” 

If we consider that it is wrong for the 
American section to do that thing, then 
it is just as wrong for them to do it by 
order through the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DOWNEY. May we have a state- 
ment to the Senate as to just what is 
the amendment to the reservation we are 
now discussing? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question before the Senate is on agree- 
ing to reservation (c) as proposed by the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
as modified. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from California that the modifica- 
tion referred to by the Chair is the in- 
clusion, after the word “Commission” 
in line 22, of the words “or any other offi- 
cer or employee of the United States.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the 
Chair correct that last statement? 
There is no amendment pending at this 
time. The modification referred to in 
the statement of the Chair took place on 
April 12. 

Mr. MURDOCK. As I understand it 
the Senator from Maine offered an 

“amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
so understood by the Chair or by anyone 
at the desk. The Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Warre], as the Recorp will show, 
asked someone in the Senate why it 
would not be a good idea to have the 
amendment made, but no amendment 
has been tendered. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then, I.am laboring 
under a misapprehension. 

Mr. WHITE. I think the Presiding 
Officer is technically correct. I do not 
think I did, in appropriate language, of- 
fer the amendment. I asked a question 
as to the appropriateness of such an 
amendment. But now, if Iam privileged 
to do so, I offer the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

Mr. WHITE. If the clerks do not have 
it, the amendment is as follows: On page 
4, after the comma at the end of line 22, 
to insert the following: “or any other 
officer or employee of the United States.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK, On page 4, line 22, 
after the word “Commission” and the 
comma, it is proposed to insert “or any 
other officer or employee of the United 
States.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the attention of the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr, MILLIKIN] 
and the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
WHITE], The background of this reser- 
vation is that certain Senators feared 
that under the treaty the International 
Boundary Commission or the Secretary 
of State would undertake to interfere 
with the private water rights of States. 
So this reservation was designed to deny 
them that sort of authority. But, Mr. 
President, if the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Maine were to be adopted it 
would seem to me we would seriously 
interfere with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion Service itself. It is not only the 
duty of the Reclamation Bureau to allo- 
cate waters among private users, but to 
let the water out to each State under the 
compact and under the agreements with 
respect to how much water each State 
shall receive. The Reclamation Bureau 
does that from time to time in a way 
which fits into its program. If we are to 
say in an amendment that the Bureau of 
Reclamation shall have no power to alter 
or control the distribution of water-—— 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. ‘President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, MURDOCK. I yield. 
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Mr. TAFT. The reservation does not 
say it shall have no power. It says that 
the treaty shall not confer any power on 
the Bureau to do it. I do not quite see 
the reason fôr objection to including the 
words of the amendment, because I do 
not understand that the treaty gives the 
Bureau of Reclamation any power to al- 
ter or control the distribution. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Our purpose, which 
is stated elsewhere in the treaty, was out- 
side of purely international matters; it 
was the States and all their functionaries 
were to continue in their power just as 
they are now without any treaty. That 
is what we have endeavored to do in all 
these reservations. But it seems to me 
that when we say that the Bureau of 
Reclamation cannot control the distri- 
bution of water we prohibit the Bureau 
from doing what it is created todo. The 
Bureau of Reclamation is created to con- 
trol the distribution of water within the 
United States, not with Mexico, except 
as an incident to its functions, but one 
of the highest duties which the Bureau 
performs is to take charge of reclamation 
projects and distribute the water to the 
various users and to projects, and it is 
its further duty to distribute and control 
the water as between the allocation to 
the various States. Yet some Senators 
would want to say that the Bureau shall 
have no authority to alter or control the 
distribution of water. It seems to me 
that is a very serious proposal. What 
we are trying to protect and what we are 
trying to guard against and what we are 
trying to do, and are going as far with 
as we possibly can go without destroying 
the effect of the instrument, is to say that 
the Boundary Commission cannot do it, 
the United States section cannot do it, 
and we are trying to protect the situation 
and meet the objection which was made. 
When we meet that objection, then an- 
other objection of more far-reaching 
character is brought forth, 

Mr. LUCAS, Mr. FERGUSON, and Mr. 
McFARLAND rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the 
Senator from Utah yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Ido not yield at this 
time, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
atoy from Utah declines to yield at this 
time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to argue against ratification 
of the treaty because of the inclusion of 
my reservation on quantity of water, but 
I cannot consistently sit in my seat to- 
day and see a reservation of this kind 
adopted without attempting to make it 
complete and clear as to our intent. Sen- 
ators know what irrigation means to the 
West. Senators know that when this 
treaty shall be adopted it will mean that 
we do interfere with the rights of the 
United States of America. Senators 
know that rights which date back to 1860 
in my State will be interfered with un- 
less protected as I am now insisting. In 
1860 the Mormon pioneers went out into 
that desert territory country and with 
little more than their hands excavated 
the canals from tributaries of the Colo- 
rado River, through solid rock in many 
places in Utah. I dare say that today if 
we were to ask the same number of men 
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to go out and reclaim land and appro- 
priate water under the conditions that 
those pioneers had to do it, they would 
throw up their hands in holy horror be- 
cause they would think they were con- 
fronted with an inhuman task. The pio- 
neers, however, did it. 

Mr. President, we find that under this 
proposed treaty those rights which were 
created back in 1860 are put on the same 
basis, the same priority, as the 1,590,000 
acre-feet guaranty to Mexico. The thing 
that Senators from the Western States - 
wanted to preclude, the thing they ob- 
ject to today and have objected to is for 
any Federal agency to step in and alter 
or control the distribution of waters with- 
in our States to which our people are 
entitled. 

If it is wrong for the American Sec- 
tion of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission to control and alter 
the distribution of domestic rights in the 
United States, then it is just as wrong 
for it to do so through the agency of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

The Senator from Ohio pointed out 
what, in my opinion, is the very crux of 
this thing, and that is that nothing con- 
tained in the treaty or pratocol shall be 
construed as authorizing any of the agen- 
cies under the treaty to alter or control 
the distribution of water to users within 
the territorial limits of any of the indi- 
vidual States. Not that we take away any 
functions under law now enjoyed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. An order might 
be made by the International Boundary 
and Water Commission to turn so much 
water down to Mexico, that would cur- 
tail the 1860 rights in my State and what 
now in the treaty or reservations would 
prevent such a thing being done. Rights 
which go back to 1860 should not be put 
on an equality with rights created under 
this treaty with Mexico. I believe that 
those who take that position are abso- 
lutely right. If we authorize the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commis- 
‘sion to do the job either directly, or in- 
directly through some agency, we ciothe 
the Commission with power and juris- 
diction to do the very thing which we 
attempt here to prohibit. We attempt 
to say that the Commission shall not 
come into any State and alter or con- 
trol the distribution of water to users 
within the territorial limits of the State. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine 
to this reservation should be adopted. 
If it is not adopted, as the Senator very 
well put it, we simply say, to one group 
under the treaty, “You cannot do it”; but 
to another group we say, “It is all right 
for you to do the very thing which we 
do not want done.” That seems to me 
to be exactly the situation in which we 
find ourselves today. I hope that the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? ' 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to read 
the second paragraph of the protocol to 
the treaty: 

Wherever, by virtue of the provisions of 
the treaty between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 
signed in Washington on February 3, 1944, 
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relating to the utilization of the waters of 
the Colorado and Tijuana Rivers and of the 
Rio Grande from Fort Quitman, Tex., to the 
Gulf of Mexico, specific functions are im- 
posed on, or exclusive jurisdiction is vested 
in, either of the sections of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, which in- 
volve the construction or use of works for 
storage or conveyance of water, flood control, 
stream gaging, or for any other purpose, 
which are situated wholly within the terri- 
tory of the country of that section, and 
which are to be used only partly for the per- 
formance of treaty provisions, such jurisdic- 
tion shall be exercised, and such functions, 
including the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the said works, shall be per- 
formed and carried out by the Federal agen- 
cies of that country which now or hereafter 
may be authorized by domestic law to con- 
struct, or to operate and maintain, such 
works, Such functions or jurisdictions shall 
be exercised in conformity with the provi- 
sions of the treaty and in cooperation with 
the respective section of the Commission, to 
the end that all international obligations and 
functions may be coordinated and fulfilled, 


Therefore, under the treaty and under 
the protocol, it is provided that within 
the United States the Bureau of Recla- 
mation or some other agency named by 
the Congress shall attend to the job of 
metering water to Mexico. If we say that 
no person other than those specified here 
shall have the power to do that—and that 
is what we are saying by the amend- 
ment—there is no one to carry out the 
obligation of the treaty. That is what 
we come to. There has been no objection 
to the Bureau of Reclamation, for ex- 
ample, making the divisions, alterations, 
and distributions necessary to meet the 
requirements of the treaty. Someone 
must do it, or it will not be done. The 
protocol requires that it be done by our 
internal agencies—by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, or some other agency which 
we may select. Now we are considering 
an amendment which provides that 
neither the Commission, the American 
section, the American Commissioner, nor 
anyone else can carry out the treaty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the ae natn yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I should like to an- 
swer the argument of the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado. Does he take 
the position that the Bureau of Recla- 
mation is not under the orders of the 
International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission in metering water to Mexico? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not take that 
position and if in its division of the wa- 
ters, we will say, behind Davis Dam nec- 
essary to meet irrigation needs, power 
needs, and the requirements of the Mex- 
ican treaty, there is an alteration, or 
some sort of unlawful interference with 
a domestic right, we have provided for 
that by our reservation giving statutory 
and judicial control. Someone must exe- 
cute this treaty. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not doubt that, 
Of course, someone must execute the 
treaty, but the Senator must remember 
that this is an extraordinary treaty. It 
allows a foreign government to divert 
its water in the United States of 
America. It isan extraordinary treaty in 

_that it provides that while the water is 
diverted in the United States, the people 
of the United States must suffer the 
entire loss in the transportation of the 
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- water from the point of diversion to the 


point of delivery in Mexico. 

It is extraordinary in another respect, 
in that from one end of the river in the 
United States to the other we dedicate 
in perpetuity every dam and reservoir 
that now exists on the river, or that we 
ever build on the river, to the use of the 
Mexican guaranty of 1,500,000 acre-feet 
of water. 

Of course it is extraordinary. In my 
opinion, in order to carry out the extraor- 
dinary features of the treaty, the United 
States will be compelled to throw out the 
window many of the customs and tradi- 
tions on which the West has been built. 
The Government would say to us in the 
West, “In order to carry out the extraor- 
dinary terms of this treaty, you people 
in the West must agree to a delegation 
of power to the International Boundary 
and Water Commission, either directly 
or indirectly, to come up into your own 
facilities all along the river and its 
tributaries and there alter and control 
the right on which the West has been 
built over almost a century.” Mr. Presi- 
dent, we shall find the utmost difficulty 
in administering this treaty unless the 
West is willing to surrender its long- 
established rights to the Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I wish to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah a ques- 
tion. If the Bureau of Reclamation is 
included in this reservation, does he not 
think that a court of international arbi- 
tration might be forced to find the power 
in the International Boundary and 
Water Commission to carry out the 
terms of this treaty? It seems that un- 
der the terms of the treaty, so far as 
there is authority, there must be some 
agency to make proper provision for the 
use of the waters. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is exactly the 
point I am making. 

Mr. DOWNEY. May I conclude? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. DOWNEY. If we excluded every 
possible agency in the United States, I 
am wondering whether we would by ne- 
cessity drive a court to say that the power 
to do whatever has to be done would be 
obtained by the International Boundary 
and Water Commission—the very thing 
we are attempting to avoid. 

Mr, MURDOCK. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. We are confronted in the 
treaty with a situation which is intoler- 
able. We are confronted in the treaty 
with a situation which not a Senator 
from the West would dare vote for. So 
the negotiators of the treaty now bring 
forth, after much labor, what is called a 
protocol. In the protocol they say to us, 
“Although the International Boundary 
and Water Commission cannot do what 
is solely objectionable directly, we are 


‘going to constitute as the agents of that 


Commission, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and by doing that we cure and remedy 
what every Senator from the West knows 
is a terrific encroachment on western 
irrigation rights.” 

Mr. President, when that is done we 
shall find that all we have done, unless 
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the amendment of the Senator from 
Maine is adopted, is to say to the group 
over here, as I have already said today, 
“You can do the thing which the group 
over there cannot do.” 

Mr, MCFARLAND and Mr. LUCAS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Utah yield; and if so, ` 
to whom? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield first to the 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I, 
myself, worked rather hard for reserva- 
tion (c). I wished to have reservation 
(c) placed in the treaty primarily for the 
reason that in Arizona we have old, 
established water rights dating back to 
the 1860’s, which I wished to protect. 

I do not want the Commission or any- 
oné else to have the authority to come 
into my State and alter or control irriga- 
tion in any manner. That was the rea~ 
son why I insisted upon and worked for 
the adoption by the committee of reser- 
vation (c). That was my interpretation 
of the reservation; I believe that if reser- 
vation (c) is adopted, the Commission 
can look only to one source, namely, the 
Davis Dam, which will be the regulatory 
dam for the delivery of water to Mexico: 
I realize that it must necessarily follow . 
that if there were a shortage of water, the 
different States would have to contribute 
in accordance with the Colorado River 
compact. As I stated last Thursday, I 
would not want anyone to have the right 
to come into my State and lift the head 
gates and let the water down. 

I believe that reservation (c) would 
accomplish that purpose. As I see it, 
reservation (c) would compel the Bound- 
ary Commission to look to one source, 
which is the regulatory dam, on the Colo- 
rado River, namely, Davis Dam, which 
is to be built partly for that purpose, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator point out to me anything in 
reservation (c) which would accomplish 
what he has said? Certainly there is 
nothing in reservation (c) which even 
looks to the Davis Dam or. even mentions 
it or intimates in the slightest that Davis 
Dam is to be looked to exclusively for the 
carrying out of the treaty. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I should like to 
say that the treaty makes the Davis Dam 
the regulatory dam on the Colorado 
River. It would be the duty of whoever 
was in charge of the dam—which, of 
course, would be the Department of the 
Interior—to see that the water behind 
the dam was so regulated that Mexico 
could be supplied with the water pro- 
vided for in the treaty. That is my con- 
truction. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Where in the treaty 
does the Senator find any such instruc- 
tions or directions as those to which he 


‘has just referred? 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, the 
regulatory dam is to be built for that 
purpose. I will call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to it in a moment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. There is no question 
that Davis Dam is to be constructed un- 
der the treaty. There is no question that 
Davis Dam is to receive the discharges 
from Boulder Dam. Of course, it is 
hoped by me and by other Senators who 
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have some interest in the Colorado River 
that Davis Dam would control and regu- 
late the flow to Mexico. But as I remem- 
ber the treaty, nothing is directly said 
in it to that effect, except that a part of 
the storage capacity will be used to fa- 
cilitate delivery of water to Mexico. 

Now, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Arizona has said he does not wish 
to have the International Boundary and 
Water Commission interfere with water 
rights in his State or on the tributaries of 
the Colorado River in his State, but still 
he is perfectly willing, as I understand, to 
have the Bureau of Reclamation step into 
the picture as the employee or agent of 
the International Boundary and Water 
Commission and do the very job which 
he would not permit to be done directly 
by the Commission. Is that the Sena- 
tor’s position? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No, Mr. President, 
that is not my position. They do not 
have that jurisdiction over our dams. 
But under the treaty they would have 
jurisdiction over the Davis Dam. That 
is my interpretation of the purpose of 
Davis Dam as a regulatory dam. It is my 
opinion that, with this provision includ- 
ed, neither the Bureau of Reclamation 
nor anyone else could come within the 
boundaries of my State and control irri- 
gation there, 

Of course, as pointed out by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, someone would have 
to say how much of the water we could 
get. I realize that someone would have 
to apportion the water to the various 
States, under the compact, in the case of 
a water shortage. But under no circum- 
stances could they disturb the old, es- 
tablished water rights, particularly those 
of the Salt and Gila Rivers in the State 
of Arizona. That was what I was work- 
ing to protect. I do not wish to have 
them meddle with the waters of the Salt 
and Gila Rivers in any way, and I be- 
lieve reservation (c) accomplishes my 
purpose, 

I have no objection to the provision 
offered by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Iam a little confused 
about the position of the Senator from 
Arizona, having in mind his persistent 
and able efforts for his constituents. It 
‘seems to me that for at least 4 or 5 years 
there would be no Davis Dam. The only 
dams which would be on the river would 
be the ones which are there today. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I may say to the 
Senator that I am not afraid of what 
the situation may be within 4 or 5 years, 
because development in the Colorado 
River Basin States will not occur to the 
extent that there will not be plenty of 
water in the next 5, 10, or probably 20 
years. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That may be true for 
even 25 or 30 years, but ultimately the 
day will come when, in my opinion, there 
will be a shortage of water in the Colo- 
rado River system to fill all the needs. 
It was pointed out earlier today, in con- 
nection with the reading of Senate Docu- 
ment 39 by the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran], that at present there 
is a deficit in the waters available for 
distribution, in connection with the de- 
mands on the river. 

Now Senators tell me they do not want 
any Federal agency to control or alter 
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the distribution of water to users within 
the territorial limits of any of the indi- 
vidual States. I do not want that to be 
done, either. Then Senators rise on this 
floor and tell me that while they object 
to having the International Boundary 
and Water Commission do that thing di- 
rectly, they have no objection to having 
the Bureau of Reclamation or other Fed- 
eral officials step into their States, under 
orders of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, and do the very thing 
to which they say they object. That is 
what can be done under this reservation, 
that is what can be done under the proto- 
col, and that is what can be done under 
the treaty, unless we remedy it by way of 
reservation. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I ask the able Senator 
from Utah who, or what agency, will have 
control of the distribution of the water 
after the treaty and protocol go into 
effect? Who will have control of the 
distribution of the water insofar as Mex- 
ico is concerned? 

Mr. MURDOCK. No doubt the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion will have control. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is it the Senator’s un- 
derstanding that they will have control 
of the diversion of any water which 
comes through Davis Dam or any other 
dam to old Mexico? 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is my under- 
standing of the treaty. I understand 
that we are guaranteeing to Mexico 
1,500,000 acre-feet of water annually. I 
understand that it becomes the business 
of and jurisdiction of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission to con- 
trol the works within the United States 
in order to assure the diversion, trans- 
portation, and delivery to the diversion 
point of Mexico of ample water to fill 
our obligation under the treaty. 

Mr. LUCAS. If the Senator’s position 
is correct-—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the Senator 
disagree with me? 

Mr: LUCAS. I am not sure whether 
I do or not, but if the Senator’s position 
is correct the reservation would seem to 
negative the position which the Senator 
takes, because reservation (c) definitely 
states: 

(c) That nothing contained in the treaty 
or protocol shall be construed as authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of State of the United 
States, the Commissioner of the United 
States section of the International Boun- 
dary and Water Commissioner, or the United 
States section of said Commission, to alter 
or control the distribution of water to users 
within the territorial limits of any of the 
individual States. 


Of course, a certain amount of water 
must go to Mexico, and if the extraordi- 
nary drought we have heard suggested 
ever occurs, then someone must make 
distribution of water to Mexico. The 
Senator now states that it would be 
the International Boundary and Water 
Commission. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What the Senator 
refers to would come under the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine. The 
position of the Senator from Utah is 
simply this; Senators who say that they 
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do not want these things to be done 
within their own States are blowing hot 
and cold by ratifying a treaty the terms 
of which cannot be carried out except 
through Federal agencies doing the very 
thing to which the Senators object. The 
position of the Senator from Utah fur- 
ther is this: If Senators mean what they 
say they mean in reservation (c) then 
they should go the entire length and say 
that that which cannot be done by the 
principal cannot be done by the agent 
or employee. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to make a 
further observation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the Senator 
from Illinois point out to me the error cf 
my construction of the treaty? 

Mr. LUCAS. If the Senator is correct 
in his understanding, and if an emer- 
gency of drought should ever arise, it 
seems to me that this reservation would 
prohibit the Internationa] Boundary and 
Water Commission from altering or con- 
trolling the distribution of any water 
which affected any one of the States in 
the Colorado River Basin. I may be 
mistaken. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is exactly what 
this reservation, as now written, would 
do. 

Mr. LUCAS. Then, insofar as the dis- 
tribution of water is concerned, who will 
make the final determination in carry- 
ing out the terms of the treaty? Some- 
one must make the determination. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I repeat what I said 
a few minutes ago. When the treaty is 
ratified those who must carry it into ef- 
fect, those who will have jurisdiction of 
it, are the ones who compose the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion. We cannot get away from that 
fact. 

Mr. LUCAS. Then, under the Sena- 
tor’s theory, this reservation is futile. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; it is. All this 
reservation does is to provide that the 
International Boundary and Water 
Commission may not do certain things 
directly. They may not allow any per- 
son who is on their pay roll do them, but 
they may order the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion to do exactly the thing which may 
not be done directly by the Commission 
under the reservation. If Senators do 
not want the waters of Colorado, Ari- 
zona, Wyoming, and Utah distributed 
and controlled by a Federal agency, they 
should not ratify this treaty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Under the reserva- 
tion as it is now drawn, neither the Sec- 
retary of State nor the American section 
of the Commission could do certain 
things. Someone under a different 
law would control the distribution of the 
waters. What I am worried about is 
that this language would prohibit any 
officer of the United States who now 
has control over the distribution of the 
water from exercising the right which 
he has heretofore exercised under laws 
enacted by the Congress to regulate and 
control irrigation and reclamation. It 
seems to me that this language would 
include all other officers not excepting 
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those who are in the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the distin- 
guished majority leader refer to the res- 
ervation? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam referring to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What difference 
does the amendment make? The Sen- 
ator certainly takes the position, does 
he not, that waters of the Colorado River 
delivered to Mexico must be delivered 
under the treaty? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, absolutely. 
But, there are some officers in the United 
States, especially in the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, who have authority to deal with 
waters delivered in the United States, 
which authority they derive from exist- 
ing laws and not from this treaty. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Absolutely; but the 
Senator does not take the position, does 
he, that the Bureau of Reclamation, or 
officers of any other department of the 
United States Government, have any 
authority under this treaty until it is 
ratified? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I do not take 
that position. So far as the distribution 
of water under reclamation laws is con- 
cerned, I am not sure that those officers 
would have any authority under the 
treaty. But I fear that this language 
would take away from them such author- 
ity as they now have to deliver water. 

Mr.MURDOCK. All that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine does is 
to include the little group which is left 
out under the reservation but included 
in the protocol. It will be necessary to 
say to them in effect, “You may do these 
things under orders of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, but 
the direct employees of the Commission 
may not do them, 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I understand the 
International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission has no authority over the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It will have author- 
ity if this treaty is ratified. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The little group 
which this language includes is not a lit- 
tle group which might be left under the 
International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, but all officers of the United 
States, no matter what their status may 
be, even though they exercise authority 
under laws heretofore enacted. Under 
this language that authority would be 
taken away from them. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the Senator 
is in error; the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Maine takes no authority away 
from anyone, except such authority as is 
conferred by the treaty and protocol. It 
does not affect any statutory law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am directing my re- 
marks to the amendment to the reserva- 
tion. I am sure no Senator wants to 
take away from the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion whatever authority it now has under 
the laws which Congress has heretofore 
enacted. 

Mr. MURDOCK. No, and the amend- 
ment does not do that. 

Mr. . The effect of this 
language is not limited to the little group 
under the authority of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, It is 
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not limited to the group under the Amer- 
ican section of the Commission. The 
language includes all officers of the 
United States, high or low. They are 
prohibited from doing certain things. I 
think the Bureau of Reclamation and Ir- 
rigation may exercise the authority 
which it already has in the distribution 
of water which is available. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct in assuming, as all other 
Senators do, that someone must per- 
form the administrative functions under 
the treaty. But like other Senators on 
this floor, I take the position that I do not 
want any Federal officers of the Recla- 
mation Bureau or any other agency, or 
as a direct employee of the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission, 
to come into my State and order or con- 
trol the disposition of water to users 
within the territorial limits of the State. 
But Senators are willing to sponsor the 
treaty, to rise and speak for the treaty, 
Senators want to have the treaty rati- 
fied, but they do not want to take the 
consequences which are bound to fol- 
low in their own States when the treaty is 
ratified. That is a thing I do not under- 
stand. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ore- 
gon, who has been on his feet for some 
time. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, if I 
understood the majority leader correctly 
he took the position that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Maine, if 
adopted, would result in prohibiting any 
officer of the United States, including of- 
ficers of the Reclamation Bureau, from 
having any authority to order or control 
the distribution of water in the several 
basin States, even though such officer, 
agency, or board had the authority 
under other law. If that is his conten- 
tion, I cannot quite follow his reasoning, 
in view of the fact that reservation (c) 
provides that “Nothing contained in the 
treaty or protocol shall be construed as 
authorizing any officer or employee to 
alter, control,” and so forth. I see noth- 
ing in that which would prohibit any 
officer of the United States from exercis- 
ing that authority under any existing law 
that is separate and apart from the 
treaty. It simply does not extend any 
additional authority; in fact, it specifi- 
cally prohibits any authority flowing to 
such an officer under the provisions of 
the protocol or the treaty. I would ask 
the Senator from Utah if that is his 
conception of the meaning of the lan- 
guage. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is my under- 
standing, that whatever laws are today 
governing the Bureau of Reclamation 
or any other agency which has to do 
with the storage facilities and the diver- 
sion facilities along the Colorado River 
will remain exactly as they are. We 
will not take anything away from them. 
But when we ratify the treaty, then we 
clothe the International Boundary and 
Water Commission with jurisdiction and 
power and the command to step in under 
the treaty and through facilities in the 
United States, see that Mexico gets 
1,500,000 acre-feet of water annually. 

If Senators want that and are going 
to ratify the treaty by voting for it, then 
why will they stand on the floor of the 
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Senate and say that they object to this 
agency or some other agency coming un- 
der its control from doing the very thing 
which must be done under the treaty? 
Why do we not meet the situation head- 
on? Why do we not say that we are 
guaranteeing, under the treaty, 1,500,000 
acre-feet of water to Mexico, and, hav- 
ing guaranteed that under a solemn 
treaty we are willing that the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission 
step in and control and alter waters and 
water rights in the United States to the 
extent necessary to carry out a guar- 
anty of 1,500,000 acre-feet of water to 
Mexico? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 
I yield to the Sen- 


Mr. MURDOCK, 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, 
would it satisfy the Senator, disregard- 
ing for the moment the amendment of 
the Senator from Maine, if we say “the 
United States section of such Commis- 
sion, directly or indirectly to alter or 
control the distribution of water,” and 
so forth? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I wish to say to the 
Senator that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Maine was not antici- 
pated by me. Inasmuch as the able 
Senator from Maine offered the amend- 
ment, it is not a question as to what I 
want but what he wants. I told the Sen- 
ator from Texas a few days ago, when he 
agreed to my reservation, that I would 
vote for the treaty. I intend to vote for 
the treaty, but I do not want to fool my- 
self—I do not want to fool Senators here 
on the floor of the United States Sen- 
ate—into the belief that we can guar- 
antee 1,500,000 acre-feet of water to 
Mexico and not interfere with rights in 
the United States necessarily and suffi- 
ciently to make the delivery. * 

Mr. CONNALLY. The question I 
asked the Senator was whether he would 
be agreeable to the reservation as printed 
if we changed it to say “the United States 
section of said Commission, directly or 
indirectly,” and so forth? His complaint 
was that the Commission would act indi- 
rectly. Would it satisfy him to say “di- 
rectly or indirectly’? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Whatever language 
the Senate adopts I must submit to, be- 
cause, in my opinion, it is quite obvious 
the treaty is going to be ratified. My 
only reason for taking the floor this aft- 
ernoon is to point out to Senators that 
we cannot guarantee 1,500,000 acre-feet 
of, water to Mexico and put it on an 
equality with the oldest rights in Wyo- 
ming, the oldest rights in Utah, the old- 
est rights in Arizona, and then, in case 
of a shortage of water, not interfere with 
some of those rights. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me ask the 
Senator a question. If we agree to give 
Mexico 1,500,000 acre-feet of water, 
somebody has to deliver it to her. 

Mr.MURDOCK. Absolutely; the Sen- 
ator is as right as he can be. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Under the amend- 
ment, as I construe it, nobody could de- 
liver her a drop, because the amendment 
would prohibit the Boundary Commis- 
sioner of the American section, and the 
Reclamation Bureau, and every officer 
of the United States, from in anywise 
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altering and controlling the water. How 
in the world can we deliver 1,500,000 
acre-feet to Mexico if nobody, no officer, 
no Reclamation Service, and nobody else, 
has any way whatever of controlling the 
flow of the water? It is not being con- 
trolled now; 10,000,000 acre-feet of it 
now go down the Colorado River into the 
Gulf of Southern California, without any 
control, and this amendment would con- 
tinue that status, because nobody could 
do anything about it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The treaty calls for 

a certain amount of water to be deliv- 
_ ered to Mexico. Of course, if the Senate 

ratifies the treaty, it is going to be the 

responsibility of someone to see to it that 

the water is delivered to Mexico. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Absolutely. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It is not my inten- 
tion to vote for this treaty. Ido not wish 
to delay a vote on it, because I know how 
anxious the distinguished Senator from 
Texas is to finish the discussion, but, ex- 
cept subject to certain reservations, 
which are of limited scope and impor- 
tance, final and complete authority is 
given in the treaty to the Commission 
to determine what is to be done to exe- 
cute the treaty. I want the Senate to 
understand exactly what the general 
over-all policy is going to be, because Dr. 
Timm is one of those responsible for 
this proposal, I think perhaps more re- 
sponsible than anyone else. Dr. Timm 
said: 

All existing irrigation, drainage, flood con- 
trol, and power projects in these river sys- 
tems should be nationalized and all such 
future projects should be undertaken by the 
respective national governments. Privately 
owned utilities and irrigation companies 
should be excluded altogether; and present 
ownership by local governments, wherever 
it exists, should be replaced by national 
ownership. 


I call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that since 1909 we have had a treaty 
with Canada, under which the Commis- 
sioners only have authority to recom- 
mend changes to their respective govern- 
ment, and then, after the suggestions 
have gone through the mill, either of 
legislation or of careful scrutiny, the 
changes may be made if permission is 
given to do what is sought to be done. 

Mr. President, it is an unusual thing 
we are attempting here, and it is unusual 
power we are conferring, even, as I have 
said, with the reservations we have al- 
ready made, with which I am not en- 
tirely familiar, and others which may be 
made. As originally submitted to the 
Senate, there was in the treaty no provi- 
sion for review, but there was complete 
and absolute an unchecked authority 
conferred on the Commission, or what is 
left of it. I do not wish to delay a vote 
on the treaty, but I do not intend to vote 
for this sort of thing, and I think the 
Senate should carefully consider its vote 
before it ratifies this treaty. It is an 

“absolute agreement to give 1,500,000 
acre-feet of water to Mexico in periods 
of drought as well as in seasons of ample 
water, and by the treaty the power will 
be given to someone, the Boundary Com- 
missioner, I assume, to carry out the 
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agreement, and he will undertake to de- 
liver the water. It will be no considera- 
tion of his whether a State of the United 
States wants that to be done; he must 
deliver the water to Mexico, because 
when the treaty is ratified by the Senate 
it has behind it the full faith and credit 
of this Government to deliver 1,500,000 
acre-feet of water to Mexico. 

Mr. President, I fear the Senate may 
do a bad thing here. We should proceed 
with great caution. I do not want to 
withhold from Mexico water which we 
can afford to give her; but I do not want 
to give the water of the United States to 
Mexico and leave our own people without 
a reasonable supply. 

Mr. President, I do not want to tres- 
pass on the time of the Senate nor on 
the time of the Senator from Utah, but 
I wish to say that if the treaty in its final 
form is as it is now framed I shall not 
vote for it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, the 
important thing which is wrong with the 
treaty is the guaranty part of it. If the 
United States Government had said that 
Mexico is entitled to 1,500,000 acre-feet 
of water at some point designated, as it 
did on the Rio Grande, then we would 
not have all this administrative trouble. 
If the treaty did not contain the pro- 
vision that the United States Govern- 
ment must step in and guarantee, as 
the Senator from Kentucky has said, a 
certain amount of water in case of 
drought or in case of an abundant water 
supply, we would not have all this 
trouble which confronts us today. But 
when we say by treaty that our Govern- 
ment in perpetuity guarantees 1,500,090 
acre-feet to another country, then we 
undertake to deliver that amount of 
water. We undertake to manipulate and 
regulate by facilities in the United States 
to the end that it will be delivered, and 
we further say that notwithstanding the 
fact that we have spent nearly three- 
quarters of a billion dollars on the 
Colorado, that those facilities in per- 
petuity are dedicated to the delivery of 
water to a foreign country. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will yield to the 
Senator from Wyoming in .a moment. 

Mr. President, even if it were the ut- 
most desire of the Congress of the United 
States in the future to build a dam on 
the river exclusively for the people of 
the United States, we cannot under the 
terms of the treaty do so. Why? Be- 
cause of the provision in the treaty that 
says that we cannot diminish by one 
drop the delivery of water to Mexico un- 
til we first diminish and cut down the 
consumptive use in our own country. 
What an absurd position for this Govern- 
ment to take. 

I now yield to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Texas made a suggestion 
@ moment ago which it seems to me 
would settle this particular point of con- 
troversy. He asked the Senator from 
Utah if he would be willing to accede to 
an alteration of reservation (c) where- 
by it should provide that the United 
States section of the Commission shall 
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not have the power, directly or in- 
directly, and so forth. I understood the 
Senator from Utah to say that that lan- 
guage would be acceptable to him. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It would be ac- 
ceptable to me. I do not know whether 
it would be acceptable to the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask if the Senator from Maine would not 
also agree to that language. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Before the Sena- 
tor answers that question, may I tres- 
pass upon the time of the Senator from 
Utah to say how this matter impresses 
my mind? The treaty provides an 
agency to carry out its terms, and the 
protocol defines that agency. Neither in 
the treaty nor in the protocol is it pro- 
vided that any other officer of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall have 
any jurisdiction. If the Senate, in a 
reservation, should deny to the United 
States section of the Boundary Commis- 
sion, to the Commission itself, and to the 
Secretary of State, the right to alter or 
control the distribution of water to users 
within the several States, it is inconceiv- 
able to me as a practical matter that any 
one of those agencies could go behind 
that reservation and say “While we can- 
not do it, we ask you to do it.” It is 
simply inconceivable to me that that 
would be done. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has asked me whether I would be 
satisfied with the suggested change pro- 
posed by the Senator from Texas. Of 
course, the area immediately affected is 
a long distance from the State of Maine, 
and what happens to the waters in that 
region is so far as I am concerned, aca- 
demic, except as I have an interest in 
the well-being of that section of the 
country, even though it is remote from 
the section from which I come. If the 
Senators representing the Western States 
are agreeable to the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Texas, it is perfectly 
agreeable to me. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another moment? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I venture to say 
that by close scrutiny of any document 
sometimes we may be inclined to em- 
phasize too greatly the importance of 
words. I recognize the importance of 
words, but I also recognize that it is very 
easily possible to give shades of meaning 
which are not intended. 

As I was saying a moment ago to the 
Senator from Maine, it seems inconceiv- 
able to me that any subordinate agency 
of government or any superior agency 
of the Government of the United States 
should undertake to do anything with re- 
spect to this treaty which by a reserva- 
tion is denied to the agency which is set 
up in the treaty to administer it. So, if 
I may say so to the Senator, I am in- 
clined to believe that the defenders of 
the treaty, the Senator from Texas and 
the Senator from Colorado could very 
well accept the amendment which was 
offered by the Senator from Maine, be- 
cause I think it deals, as it was intended 
to deal, with the distribution of waters 
within the respective States. But I also 
think that those of us who represent the 
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upper basin States may very well be satis- 
fied with the alteration which has been 
suggested by the Senator from Texas. 
I think it amply covers the situation. 

Of course it is true that by this treaty 
we are guaranteeing to Mexico 1,500,000 
acre-feet, but we are guaranteeing that 
from all sources, and in the treaty we are 
providing for the administration of the 
Davis Dam, the construction of which 
has already been authorized by the Con- 
gress. We know that the construction 
of that dam and the construction of 
other works which we propose. to seek 
authority to construct in the upper basin 
States, in the State of Utah, and in the 
State of Wyoming, will make more water 
available, and by every single structure 
that is built we shall make it easier upon 
our water users because we shall store 
more waters for them. If we do not do 
this we run the risk of perpetuating a 
condition which is destructive of our 
rights in the upper basin States. So I 
feel, Mr. President, that perhaps a little 
overscrutiny here is leading us to look 
forward to conditions which will not exist 
if, after we ratify the treaty, we can im- 
mediately bring about the construction 
of these works, It is important to have 
the dams built in Wyoming and Utah, 
and to have the water stored to stop the 
continuous waste of maong of acre-feet 
into the sea. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Iam very happy to 
have the Senator make the contribution 
which he has made. I am certainly not 
making a play on words. I believe that 
if anyone is trying to be practical this 
afternoon itis I. I repeat that when we 
guarantee 1,500,000 acre-feet of water 
to Mexico we must make up our minds 
that the water rights of the United States 
are going to be altered, controlled, and 
interfered with when necessary in order 
to make the delivery of that water. 
Some Senators like to make a play on 
words, and say that we will not let the 
Commission do it, but we will let some 
one else, under the Commission's orders, 
do the very same thing. To me it makes 
no difference who does it. If the treaty 
is ratified and we guarantee the water, 
then what difference does it make 
whether the International Boundary and 
Water Commission alters and controls 
water rights in my State, or whether 
someone else does it. If they are altered 
and controlled by some Federal agency 
in furtherance of this treaty, what differ- 
ence does it make by what agency it is 
done? I just do not like the idea of any 
Federal agency interfering with water 
rights in my State. Water and water 
rights in my State have always been ex- 
clusively under State jurisdiction. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Idonot agtee with 
the distinguished Senator from Utah that 
water rights will be altered or controlled 
in the United States. I believe that the 
old established water rights are protected 
by reservation (c). Ido not believe that 
the words which are suggested by the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE] would 
change the situation, because it is pro- 
vided— 

That nothing contained in the treaty or 
protocol shall be construed as authorizing 
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the Secretary of State of the United States, 
the Commissioner of the United States sec- 
tion of the International Boundary and Wa- 
ter Commission, or the United States sec- 
tion of said Commission— 


The amendment of the Senator from 
Maine would add the words “or any other 
officer or employee of the United 
States”— 
to alter or control the distribution of water 
to users within the territorial limits of any 
of the individual States. 


T see no objection to the words sug- 
gested by the Senator from Maine. 

How are we going to supply the water? 
Section (b) of article 12 of the treaty 
provides as follows: 

(b) The United States, within a period of 
5 years from the date of the entry into force 
of this treaty, shall construct in its own 
territory and at its expense, and thereafter 
operate and maintain at its expense, the 
Davis storage dam and reservoir, a part of the 
capacity of which shall be used to make pos- 
sible the regulation at the boundary of the 
waters to be delivered to Mexico in accord- 
ance with the provisions of article 15 of this 
treaty. 


That provides where the water is to 
come from. It is to come from Davis 
Dam. The treaty would not alter any 
law.. The Colorado River compact pro- 
vides that if a treaty is entered into with 
Mexico, the waters which are given to 
Mexico shall be supplied, first, from the 
surplus waters. Under the compact it 
would be the duty of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to store sufficient water in Davis 
Dam from the surplus water to supply 
the waters which we guarantee to Mexico. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, let 
me make a suggestion. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I would like to 
complete my statement. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator is 
speaking of a surplus of water. While 
he is on that point, let me say that I am 
not at all concerned about a surplus of 
water. Of course, so long as there is a 
surplus of water no one is hurt. The 
only reason for having the treaty is to 
protect Mexico against being curtailed 
when there is a shortage, when there is 
not a surplus, when it becomes necessary 
to come up into the Senator’s State and 
my State and take waters away from the 
people and turn them down to Mexico. 
So I am not at all interested in the ques- 
tion of surplus. 

Mr. McFARLAND, We in Arizona 
have hoped to be able to get half of the 
surplus water, less one twenty-fifth, 
which we have agreed Nevada may re- 
ceive under her contract with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

If the surplus water did not supply 
these water rights, the Secretary of the 
Interior or someone else would have to 
say to the people in the upper basin 
States, “You let down half of the water 
needed for Mexico.” Then there would 
be held back the delivery of a certain 
percentage of the 2,800,000 acre-feet for 
which we have a contract, a certain per- 
centage of the 4,400,000 acre-feet of Cali- 
fornia, and a certain percentage of the 
300,000 acre-feet of Nevada. That is the 
way the waters are supposed to be sup- 
plied. Perhaps the machinery is not 
adequately provided for in the treaty, _ 
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I think it is plain under this prevision, 
and it will be especially plain with the 
amendment which has been suggested, 
that no one could disturb our old-estab- 
lished water rights. The treaty would 
not in any way repeal or alter them. The 
water would have to be supplied first 
from the surplus, and then, if there were 
not sufficient surplus, one-half from the 
upper basin States’ allotment, and one- 
half from the lower basin States’ allot- 
ment, 

As I previously stated, my object in 
urging the reservation was to prevent our 
old water rights from being disturbed, 
which include all the waters of the Salt 
and Gila Rivers. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator cer- 
tainly knows, does he not, that the In- 
ternational Boundary and Water Com- 
mission is the agency to which jurisdic- 
tion is given by the treaty? He knows 
that if any orders are given for the turn- 
ing down of water under the treaty, they 
must come from the International 
Boundary and Water Commission. As I 
understand, all we do under reservation 
(c) is simply to say that the International 
Boundary and Water Commission may 
do through the Bureau of Reclamation 
what it could not do with its own em- 
ployees. 

Mr. President, if Senators wish to do 
that, I cannot stop them. All I can do 
is to attempt to persuade them of their 
error. As I say, I have agreed to sup- 
port the treaty, and I intend to support 
it. A reservation was adopted the other 
day at my suggestion as to the quantity 
of water, and on the question of quantity 
I am sure my reservation clarifies the 
uncertain language of the treaty. I be- 
lieve that we have now limited Mexico to 
1,500,000 acre-feet of water, but I am 
not going into the thing blindfolded. I 
know that if and when the time comes 
when there is a shortage of water, if this 
treaty is ratified, the rights in the United 
States must give up sufficient water to 
take care of the guaranty to Mexico. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK, Iyield. I was about 
to yield the floor. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If we were not con- 
fronted with shortages, we would not 
have any treaty. 

Mr. MURDOCK. We would not need 
a treaty. 

Mr. CHANDLER. We would not need 
a treaty if water were plentiful. That is 
the reason why I am going to vote against 
the treaty. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the Senator will 
permit me to interrupt him at that point, 
the Senator was not confronted, and is 
not now confronted, with the situation 
which I confront. I know that this 
treaty is going to be ratified. My hope 
was that I could at least obtain a reserva- 
tion absolutely limiting the quantity of 
water. In order to obtain such a reser- 
vation I agreed to vote for the treaty. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If there is ever a 
shortage, and we are forced under this 
treaty to furnish 1,500,000 acre-feet, the 
Commission will take water away from 
the little cities and towns. The Senator 
from Maine says that at present the ques- 
tion is only of academic interest to 
Maine, It is probably only of academic 
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interest to Kentucky; but, for the life of 
me, I cannot understand why the Senate 
of the United States should now renounce 
@ policy which has proved highly satis- 
factory to the people of the United States 
since 1909, when we entered into a treaty 
with Canada, under which nothing can 
be done by the Commissioners except by 
way of recommendation. Nothing can 
be done except through the ordinary 
channels of Government. The Commis- 
sion must make its recommendations to 
the legislatures, and they must pass 
through the normal procedures of gov- 
ernment. If that policy is changed, we 
shall have to answer for it when a por- 
tion of the water in the little cities and 
towns of Utah and Arizona is taken away 
to guarantee water to Mexico. 

Mr. President, I do not wished to be 
placed in that position. I do not wish 
to establish a policy of national control 
of the water supplies of the States. I 
fear that that is what the Senate is 
doing. We have a perfectly good exam- 
ple of a treaty which has been effective 
and satisfactory both to Canada and the 
United States since 1909. Here there is 
a complete abandonment of all the prin- 
ciples involved, and the embracing of a 
new national socialistic principle, to 
which I will not be a party. 

I have not yet seen any reservation 
which would change my mind on that 
matter. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am about to con- 
clude. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wish to ask a ques- 
tion, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Would it be agree- 
able to the Senator to omit the White 
amendment and to insert the words “di- 


rectly or indirectly”? 
MURDOCK. That would be 


Mr. 
agreeable. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Would that be 
agreeable to the.Senator from Maine? 

Mr. WHITE. That would be satisfac- 
tory to me—or, Mr. President, I retract 
those words, and will leave it by saying 
that I shall not object. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well; that is 
what T was hoping. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Maine withdraw his 
amendment? 

Mr. WHITE. Yes, Mr. President; I 
withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, my 
amendment is after the words “of said 
Commission”, to add the words “directly 
or indirectly.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now is on agreeing to reserva- 
tion (c), as amended. 

Reservation (c), as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the attention of the 
Senator from California. I make the 
unanimous-consent request that begin- 
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ning on Wednesday next at 2 o'clock the 
Senate proceed to vote on all reservations 
then pending and undisposed of and on 
the treaty, without further debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request of the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California, I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California indicate a 
date which would be agreeable to him? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. No; but 
I would hope to make it a very early 
date. 

Mr. CONNALLY. So far as I am con- 
cerned, the Senator can have all the 
time he wishes to have. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I am 
not asking that, and I am not asking 
any favors of anyone in this body. I 
simply do not wish to be cut off. I know 
that a proposition to limit debate would 
cut us off and would leave us without 
recourse. 

- My preference is to permit considera- 
tion of the treaty to run along for a day 
or two days. It seems to me the pro- 
cedure today has been outrageous. We 
listened to the address by the new Presi- 
dent of the United States, in which he 
told us what his views are; but we have 
so little interest in them that we have 
returned to the Senate Chamber and 
have proceeded to have something to do 
with a miserable treaty which has been 
fixed up with Mexico. i 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, has 
the Senator concluded? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I modify my request 
to the extent that the intervening time 
be divided, half for the proponents and 
half for the opponents, the allotment to 
be under the control of the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. No; I 
will not consent to having anything left 
under my control. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. He is the senior minority mem- 
ber of the committee, and I was try- 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes, but 
I have been by-passed with a regularity 
which is simply astounding. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am sorry; I have 
not by-passed the Senator on any oc- 
casion, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Well, we 
will let that ride. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. CONNALLY, I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I know how anxious 
the Senator from Texas is to obtain a 
vote on the treaty. As I have heretofore 
stated, I do not wish to interfere with 
the making of such an arrangement, if 
in the judgment of those who advocate 
the treaty it should be pressed through 
at this time. I do not think it is so im- 
portant that it perhaps should be hur- 
ried through merely in order to have its 
consideration concluded before the be- 
ginning of the San Francisco Confer- 
ence; because I, for one, feel that the 
Senate could take more time on the 
treaty. Of course, if the Senator from 
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Texas and other Senators would agree to 
do so, I do not think it would be hurtful 
either to those who advocate the treaty 
or to those who oppose it-— 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Nor do 
I think that any particular amount of 
time will be occupied. 

Mr. CHANDLER, I do not think the 
time when the treaty is finally acted on 
is a matter of great importance. I do not 
think the peace of the world depends on 
whether we agree to give Mexico 1,500,- 
000 acre-feet of water or whether we do 
it quickly. 

I have stated my position. I do not 
intend to vote for the treaty. But I 
should like to suggest to the Senator 
from Texas that unless he thinks the 
treaty is a life-or-death matter, perhaps 
it would be better not to try to rush it 
through before the Senator leaves for the 
San Francisco Conference. I do not 
think the time when the treaty is finally 
ratified is as important as is the Sena- 
tor’s attendance at the conference at 
San Francisco. I understand that the 
Senator is to attend the Conference, and 
that perhaps the State Department or 
the chairman of the committee or some- 
one else may wish to have the treaty 
acted upon before the Senator leaves for 
the Conference. I express my own view 
when I say that I wish no attempt would 
be made to hurry through consideration 
of the treaty, if that would mean that a 
vote would be had on the treaty within 
the next few days, 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Iwish to say a word, 
and then I shall yield. 

I say to the Senator from Kentucky 
that the Committee on Foreign Relations 
gave nearly 5 weeks to the hearings on 
the treaty. Everyone who wished to ap- 
pear and make a statement to the com- 
mittee was given an opportunity to do so. 
The Senate itself has been working on 
the treaty, off and on, for some time— 
perhaps 2 or 3 weeks. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Oh, no. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I said the Senate 
had been working on the treaty off and 
on. The consideration of the treaty has 
not been continuous, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The 
proceedings on the treaty certainly have 
been off and on, but the total amount of 
time devoted to consideration of the 
treaty does not amount to 3 weeks or 2 
eweeks or 1 week. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. Never- 
theless, Mr. President, I am not in any 
rush. I wish every Senator to have an | 
opportunity to be heard on the treaty, 
I desire to absolve myself from the impli- 
cation made by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky that I am insisting on early action 
upon the treaty on a personal account. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did not mean any 
reflection on the Senator. If my remark 
was offensive to the Senator, I withdraw 
it. I merely thought the Senator was 
anxious—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am anxious; 
but I am going to the Conference at San 
Francisco, regardless of the status of 
consideration or action on the treaty. 
Of course, I should like to have the Sen- 
ate complete ifs action on the treaty 
before I go to the Conference; but at the 
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same time I realize that my presence in 
the Senate is not necessary in connec- 
tion with consideration of the treaty, 
except as regards the one vote I have. 
So I am not endeavoring to push or rush 
the matter at all. 

Today is Monday. I thought that by 
Wednesday, at 2 o’clock, we could be in 
a position to vote on the pending reserva- 
tions and on the treaty. It has been 
rather thoroughly discussed. Every res- 
ervation will, no doubt, cause some little 
comment. However, in the face of ob- 
jection, I cannot insist on my suggestion 
of a limitation. 

I now yield to the junior Senator from 
California. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a brief statement. So far 
as Iam concerned—and so far as I know, 
I speak also for the representatives from 
California who are in Washington, name- 
ly, the lawyers—I have no further objec- 
tion to the reservations offered by the 
Senator from Texas. I had expected to 
argue at considerable length the ques- 
tion of a reservation clearing away what 
I consider to be the ambiguities in the 
treaty relative to salinity; but after care- 
ful thought in the dark recesses of the 
night I have concluded not to present 
any reservation or argument on salinity 
or on what I still consider to be a seri- 
ous ambiguity in the treaty. 

For myself I have to offer, as coming 
from our group in California, three res- 
ervations which we consider of material 
importance. I hope that perhaps the 
distinguished senior Senator from Texas 
will consent to one or all of them. The 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr, HAWKES] has a very impor- 
tant reservation which he desires to pre- 
sent and to argue and to have voted on. 
So far as I know, there are no other res- 
ervations to be presented. There may 
be other Senators who have some to 
offer, but there are no others of which I 
know, and I have no knowledge of any 
other Senators who wish to speak on the 
treaty. 

I suggest that if the distinguished sen- 
jor Senator from Texas would simply 
agree to continue with consideration of 
the treaty and the reservations, we would 
very soon know how much time would be 
required. I think that is all the distin- 
guished senior Senator from California 
desires to know. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I think 
we will die of inanition before then; but 
even if we do not, we will reach the limit 
of any discussion which may be held 
« upon this subject. I do not want to put 
myself in the position of being cut off. 
There is apparently a determination to 
leave us agairist the blank wall of a date 
agreed upon. I am satisfied that we can 
let nature take her course and that we 
can arrive at a conclusion within the 
a which certain Senators have spec- 

ed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. Mr. 
President, I was prompted to make my 
request by the fact that many Senators 
are coming and going. I thought it 
would be advantageous to all Senators if 
a definite time were fixed for voting so 
that Senators who desire to return to 
vote would be supplied with an advance 
notice as to when the vote will take place. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. There is 
a very important matter in connection 
with the voting. Does the Senator ob- 
ject to voting by proxy? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not think there 
is any rule of the Senate by which we can 
vote by proxy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California, I wanted 
to inquire of the Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I cannot overrule the 
rules of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Oh, yes; 
the Senator can. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If I could I would 
overrule them and vote on Wednesday 
next. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The 
Senator would vote proxies, would he? 

Mr. CONNALLY, No; I would not vote 
proxies. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Why 
not? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Because the rules of 
the Senate do not allow that to be done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Oh, the 
rules of the Senate. What do they 
amount to with Senators who are now 
present? ‘Tomorrow we shall have the 
attendance of other Senators. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 

Mr. President, I ask for a vote on 
reservation (c). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to reservation (c) 
as amended. 

Reservation (c), 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
next question is on agreeing to reserva- 
tion (d). 

Reservation (d) was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
next question is on agreeing to reserva- 
tion (e). 

Reservation (e) was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
next question is on agreeing to reserva- 
tion (f). 

Reservation (f) was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
next question is on agreeing to reserva- 
tion (g). 

Reservation (g) was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
next question is on agreeing to reserva- 
tion (h). 

Reservation (h) was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
next question is on agreeing to reserva- 
tion (i). 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, in order 
that the Senate may have an understand- 
ing of this reservation—— _ 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. We do 
not have any understanding of these 
reservations. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I merely wish to say 
that these reservations, and the follow- 
ing ones, with one exception, were all 
submitted by us to the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee and were 
kindly agreed to. I may say that I was 
greatly disturbed by the apparent lan- 
guage of the treaty which would give 
the International Boundary and Water 
Commission the power to step in as a 
judicial agency and settle disputes in 
the United States. Reservation (i) 
would prevent that being done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Has not 
the reservation been disposed of? 


as amended, was 
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Mr. DOWNEY.: We were just about 
to dispose of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to reservation 
(i). 

Reservation (i) was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is informed that reservation (j) 
has already been agreed to. 

Mr. MURDOCK., Mr. President, inas- 
much as the language at the beginning 
of the reservation was changed this 
morning by agreement with the Senator 
from Texas—I believe the amendment 
was offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia—I am wondering if it would not 
be just as well at this time to agree to 
reservation (}) as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and reservation (j), as amended, is 
agreed to. 

The next question is on agreeing to 
reservation (k). 

Reservation (k) was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
concludes the reservations submitted on 
behalf of the committee. The resolution 
of ratification is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, while 
I did not object to reservation (k), 
which I believe was included among the 
reservations of the Senator from Arizona, 
it is my judgment that perhaps a 
further reservation would be very helpful 
to the treaty. 

I understand that one matter was in- 
advertently omitted from the treaty 
which, if corrected, would be very much 
to the advantage of Mexico and to which 
Mexico could have no objection. I be- 
lieve it should be considered in connec- 
tion with reservation (k). 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. We now 
have enough arrangements for the bene- 
fit of Mexico. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I may 
say to the distinguished senior Senator 
from California that representatives 
from California are very anxious to have 
inserted the language which I am about 
to discuss. I think it is very much to the 
benefit of both the United States and 
Mexico that such language be inserted. 
Our leaders from California are very 
anxious to have it included. 

The reason I wish to discuss the par- 
ticular reservation which I shall send to 
the desk in a moment and ask to have 
read is this: Under the treaty, within 5 
years Mexico is obligated to construct a 
diversion dam in the limitrophe section 
of the Colorado River, or below the limi- 
trophe section in Mexico. The placing of 
that diversion dam in the river for the 
purpose of diverting water for Mexican 
use will back up water to the boundaries 
of Arizona and California, resulting in 
the possibility of damage from seepage or 
flood. Provision is made in the treaty 
for cooperation between the two Govern- 
ments in providing, at the expense of 
Mexico, flood control for those lands. I 
myself do not believe that the stipula- 
tions are wholly adequate to give as much 
protection to our water users in Califor- 
nia and Arizona as they should have. 
The junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
McFartanp]—and if I am in error I am 
sure he will correct me—and I are of the 
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same belief. He presented what I think 
is a very valuable amendment to reser- 
vation (k), as follows: 

The United States recognizes the duty to 
require that the respective structures be con- 
structed under article 12, paragraph (a), of 
this treaty are so constructed, operated, and 
maintained as to adequately prevent damage 
to property and lands within the United 
States from the construction and operation 
of the diversion structure referred to in said 
paragraph, 


Mr. President, I congratulate the Sen- 
ator upon that reservation. I think it 
was a very necessary and vital one, and I 
am very happy he had it included in the 
reservations. 

I wish to point out a certain condition. 
A wild and turbulent river known as the 
Gila comes down from the State of Ari- 
zona. It is said that the flash floods 
which occur on the Gila perhaps every 
10 or 20 years are greater in magnitude 
than any great floods which have been 
caused by the Colorado River. I under- 
stand the engineers both in Mexico and 
the United States are in agreement that 
no diversion dam which could be built 
in the limitrophe section of the river or 
below it could withstand such a tremen- 
dous flood on the Gila, even though the 
flood did not follow one in the Colorado 
River. I think it has been the plan of 
all the engineers to have built on the 
Gila River a storage dam which would 
prevent a great and destructive flood 
which might come down the Gila River 
and destroy this diversion dam, causing 
serious floods both in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, | 

Mr. President, with this explanation, I 
Should like to have stated at the desk a 
reservation applicable to this condition 
on the Gila River. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the proposed reservation. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the reservations following the resolution 
of ratification, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

That the United States, within a period 
of 5 years from the date of the entry into 
force of this treaty, shall construct at its 
expense, and thereafter operate and main- 
tain at its expense, a flood-control dam and 
reservoir on the Gila River in the vicinity 
of Sentinel, Ariz.. with a capacity of not less 
than 3,000,000 acre-feet and that the main 
diversion structure referred to in subpara- 
graph (a) of article 12 of this treaty shall 
not be constructed until said fiood-control 
dam has been completed and placed in oper- 
ation, nor shall said main diversion struc- 
ture be constructed until approved by the 
Commission. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, this 
is a matter wholly within the United 
States, which we can handle at any time 
by appropriation or statute. I do not 
think it has any proper place in the 
treaty, for obvious reasons, and I hope it 
will not be agreed to. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, let me 
point out to the distinguished Senator 
that in the treaty there is an obligation 
on the part of Mexico to construct this 
diversion dam in the limitrophe section 
of the river. If that dam is constructed 
in the limitrophe section of the river and 
a flood comes down the Gila before we 
construct a dam on the Gila, there might 
be tens of millions of dollars, or conceiv~ 


ably hundreds of millions of dollars, 
damage in Arizona and California. 

I have tried to be as considerate as 
I could about the Rio Grande, but I do 
not believe the chairman of the com- 
mittee is justified in asking us to accept 
a treaty which creates a very great and 
serious trap and potential danger for 
Arizona and California, 

Mr. President, I understand that all 
engineers on both sides are agreed that 
it would be a very dangerous policy to 
build a diversion dam in the limitrophe 
section of the Colorado River before we 
throttle down the Gila River, In urging 
this reservation I know I am speaking 
for the benefit of both the great States 
of California and Arizona, and for their 
water users. I should be exceedingly 
reluctant to see the treaty ratified in a 
form which would obligate Mexico to 
construct a diversion dam in the limi- 
trophe section of the river while we 
would not be obligated to safeguard 
against tremendous injury of water users 
in the United States. I implore, I sup- 
plicate, the distinguished chairman of 
the committee not to seek to have the 
treaty ratified by the Senate in a form 
so unfair to the lower-basin States and 
creating such a trap as it does. I may 
say I know of no argument against the 
reservation. I am very sure that the 
generous and merciful hearts of the Sen- 
ators from the upper-basin States will 
not want to subject us in the lower basin 
to the hazards which would arise from 
this treaty in its present form. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr, President, the 
treaty provides that the risks in connec- 
tion with the diversion dam shall be a 
matter of most careful study between 
the two sections and in the Commission, 
It provides that the necessary protec- 
tive works shall be built along with and 
as a part of a coordinated plan. It is 
possible that that particular dam might 
be a part of the logical plan, but we can- 
not sit here now and do an engineering 
job. If we adopt this reservation, we are 
amending the treaty. There is nothing 
in the treaty about it. We are putting a 
new engineering feature on a job which 
Mexico, under the treaty, has agreed to 
do at her expense, and under plans which 
are agreeable to us. I hope, therfor, 
that the reservation may be defeated, 
and I blieve that the reservation in which 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona 
was so much interested will give that 
extra stimulus to vigilance on the part 
of the United States in seeing that all 
proper things are done. 

As has been stated by the distinguished 
Senator from Texas, if it should develop 
that this is outside the realm of the 
treaty or outside of the duty of Mexico, 
or is something which needs to be done, 
I do not think there would be any dis- 
position to shrink from the problem on 
this side of the line. I should think that 
it would be proper to bring that in after 
we know what are the plans to protect 
this diversion structure and to create 
the additional and incidental things 
which will make it a sound structure, 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wonder if this question might go over 
until tomorrow. Naturally, representing 
the State of Arizona, I should like to see 
everything in the treaty possible to pro-« 
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tect the people of Arizona. I am very 
highly appreciative of reservation (k), 
which the Senate has adopted. The dam 
referred to by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, in my opinion, should be ulti- 
mately constructed. If for no other rea- 
son, it should be constructed because it 
will capture 100,000 acre-feet of water a 
year which cannot be impounded in any 
other way. - 

These extra waters of the Gila come 
down in flash floods and cannot be used 
without a storage dam. I appreciate 
very much the courtesies which have 
been extended to me by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and other Senators, and I 
should like to talk to them about this 
amendment between now and tomorrow. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I shall 
certainly accede to the request of my 
distinguished friend from Arizona and 
not press the reservation to a vote to- 
night. However, I wish, in connection 
with what the Senator from Colorado 
has just said, to point out some facts. 

Again, I do not like to be critical, but 
there are 10 or 15 omissions in the treaty 
which I have not pointed out for reasons. 
The matter sought to be covered by my 
reservation is one of 10 or 15 other omis- 
sions on the part of men who apparently 
were so careless that they failed to un- 
derstand the problem., This is a serious 
and terrible omission. 

I may say to the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. MILLIKIN], who, I think, has 
spoken inadvertently, that there is no 
provision in the treaty, so far as I can 
read and can understand the English 
language, which would lead to an inves- 
tigation of the building of a dam on the 
Gila River. I read language found in 
article 13: 

The Commission shall study, investigate, 
and prepare plans for flood control on the 
lower Colorado River between Imperial Dam 
and the Guif of California, in both the 
United States and Mexico. 


And so on. I doubt if that language 
would include a study of flood conditions 
100 miles from the Imperial and the 
boundary in the limitrophe. It may be 
that that language can be extended so it 
might be said they can go 100 miles up 
the Gila, but I think the language would 
be rather attenuated if stretched to con- 
vey such a meaning. 

Mr. President, let me say that the 
weakness of the whole treaty on this 
point is that, so far as Mexico is con- 
cerned, no levees have to be built to pro- 
tect Arizona or California, except by the 
consent of both Commissioners, If we 
in the United States said it would take 
$10,000,000 or $25,000,000 or $50,000,000 
properly to protect our lands against 
waters that might be backed up by the 
dam built by Mexico, levees would not 
be built unless the Commission acceded 
to their construction. The language is 
as follows: 

Regardless of where such diversion struc- 
ture is located there shall simultaneously be 
constructed such levees, interior drainage 
facilities, and other works, or improvements 
to existing works, as in the opinion of the 
Commission shall be necessary to protect 
lands within the United States against 
damage from such fioods and seepage as 
might result from the construction, opera- 
tion, and. maintenance of this diversion 
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structure. ‘These protective works shall be 
constructed, operated, and maintained at 
the expense of Mexico by the respective 
Sections of the Commission. 


And soon. It was because of the fatal 
weakness in that language, which in 
reality means nothing if Mexico does 
not want to consent to it, that the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Arizona 
very rightly added to the reservations a 
provision reciting that the United 
States recognizes its obligation to pro- 
tect those lands. But, Mr. President, I 
for one am unwilling to rest unhappily or 
sleep uneasily upon a general commit- 
ment of that kind by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Here we are obligating Mexi- 
co and giving her the right to build a 
diversion dam in the limitrophe. If she 
once starts the dam and completes it, 
and before we build the dam in the Gila 
a great flash flood comes, tens of mil- 
lions or hundreds of millions of dollars 
of damage might be done and hundreds 
of lives might be lost. It is true that 
probably our State could make a claim 
against the United States. Perhaps 
Mexico would be responsible. But I do 
not think we ought to be placed in such 
a position. 

Mr. President, in order that the Sen- 
ate may understand the situation, let 
me say that the maximum flood within 
historical times upon the Colorado 
River—and floods "have done tremendous 
damage in the delta—has been 220,000 
second-feet. That is a turbulent, tre- 
mendous volume of water; but there has 
been within historical times one flood 
run-cff on the Gila of 240,000 second- 
feet, a flood so tremendous that a dam 
cculd not be built against it, a flood so 
terrifying that if there were a dam to 
divert it the damage could not be calcu- 
lated. It might take out the wall be- 
tween the river and the Imperial Valley. 
It might divert the whole Colorado River 
down into the Imperial Valley. 

Mr. President, I admit that it is un- 
fortunate to have to legislate this way on 
the Senate floor. I want to say there are 
10 or 15 inadvertencies such as this in 
the treaty respecting the Colorado River, 
one of the first being the failure even to 
apprehend the problem of underground 
waters in the lower delta. 

Mr. President, in order to help out I 
am passing those inadvertencies over. 
But this matter constitutes a real and a 
terrible danger, and I am unwilling to 
pass it over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If I understand, the 
treaty does not deal with a dam on the 
Gila River such as that contemplated. 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not a part of the 
treaty, and it is not dealt with at all. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Not at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that Mexico is un- 
der no obligation under the treaty to par- 
ticipate in the construction of such a 
dam and the United States is not prohib- 
ited by the treaty from the construction 
of such a dam, is it? 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. While I realize the 
proximity of the Gila to the problem, it 
seems to me it would be just about as 
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appropriate to say that we ratify this 
treaty with the reservation that the 
United States create the Missouri Valley 
Authority, or build a dam in some other 
river that may run into the Rio Grande, 
or that may run into the Colorado, but 
which is not in any way contemplated in 
the treaty, as to say, that this treaty is 
ratified that the United States builds a 
dam on the Gila River. 

I appréciate what the Senator has said, 
and from his statement I think I would 
support legislation in the Senate to au- 
thorize and begin the construction of the 
dam. But inasmuch as it is not in any 
way covered by any part of the treaty, we 
cannot put anything in it which obligates 
Mexico to do anything about it, and we 
would not want to, I suppose, if we could, 
It occurred to me that a reservation is not 
quite the proper approach to the sub- 
ject. I am sympathetic, and as I said, 
I think I would support legislation áu- 
thorizing the construction of the dam, 
but I do not see how it is appropriate to 
adopt a reservation, which is a modifica- 
tion, or an understanding, or an effort 
to get at an understanding about what is 
in the treaty, when there is nothing in 
the treaty which deals with the subject 
matter of the reservation. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I call the attention 
of the Senator from Kentucky to para- 
graph (a) of article 12 of the treaty, 
which provides that: k 

Regardless of where such diversion struc- 
ture is located there shall simultaneously be 
constructed such levees, interior drainage fa- 
cilities, and other works, or improvements to 
existing works, as in the opinion of the Com- 
mission shall be necessary to protect lands 
within the United States against damage 
from such floods and seepage as might result 
from the construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of this diversion structure. These pro- 
tective works shall be constructed, operated, 
and maintained at the expense of Mexico 
by the respective sections of the Commis- 
sion, or under their supervision, each within 
the territory of its own country. 


It is anticipated that something may 
have to be done to provide the necessary 
protection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The diversion struc- 
ture referred to there, as I understand, 
is a part of the treaty, and Mexico would 
be obligated to pay for it, but I do not 
understand that this particular flood- 
control dam in the Gila River is a part 
of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. We do 
not want to put any burden upon Mexico 
which we ought not to put on her. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I should like to 
have this matter go over until tomorrow, 
Mr. President. I should like to confer 
with my colleagues about it. It is now 
10 minutes after 5 and I think we may 
gain a little time by having the matter 
go over until tomorrow, if there is no 
objection. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I am 
willing to depart from this particular 
reservation now, if I am not baited fur- 
ther by some of my dearly beloved col- 
leagues, and I would suggest that some 
of the Senate leaders communicate with 
Mr. Bashore, the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and if Mr, 
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Bashore is of the opinion that the dam 
ought to be built, that might have a very 
strong infiuence with the Senate. 

I think the surveys have all been made. 
Everyone recognizes the vital need of 
this project. I will go further and say 
that. certain individuals on the other 
side of this question have told me that 
this provision was left out of the treaty 
through sad inadvertence and gross care- 
lessness. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Exactly. Therefore 
the Senator wishes to make a new treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. No. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is pro- 
posing to modify the treaty, and, in ef- 
fect, to reject it. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, before 
the Senator proceeds, let me make a fur- 
ther statement. We would not be re- 
jecting the treaty, because this under- 
standing or reservation would not place 
any additional burden upon Mexico. It 
merely provides that the United States 
Government shall assume an additional 
burden to amply protect water users 
within the United States. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Under the terms of 
this reservation, would not the construc- 
tion of the other works be conditioned 
upon the construction of this dam? 
The other works could not be constructed 
at all until the dam was constructed. 

Mr. DOWNEY. We provide that the 
dam shall be built immediately. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If that is not a mod- 
ification of the treaty, I do not know 
what a modification is. The things 
which we promise to do in the treaty 
could not be done until the United States 
built this dam. That is a modification 
of the treaty, and amounts to a rejec- 
tion of the treaty. 

The Senator wishes to know what Mr. 
Bashore said. There is no use in con- 
sulting him. He testified before the 
committee. I shall not read his testi- 
mony at length. He went over the whole 
situation and testified unqnalifiedly that 
he was for the treaty, and hoped that it 
would be ratified. 

I read from page 1707 of the printed 
hearings: 

Mr. BasHore, Senator, we certainly need a 
treaty with Mexico. The longer we go with- 
out a treaty with Mexico, in my opinion, the 
more disadvantageous the position of the 
United States becomes. I think the treaty 
distribution or allocation of water between 
the two countries under the terms of this 
treaty is about as fair as you can get it. I 
had nothing to do with negotiating the 
treaty; I saw it only after it was signed. I 
have studied it very carefully, and, so far as 
I am concerned, I think the treaty is prob- 
ably as good as we will get. 

The CHARMAN. Well, do you favor its rati- 
fication? 


Mr. BasHore. Yes, sir; I favor its ratifica- 
tion. 


He then proceeded to point out the ele- 
ment of time and stressed the importance 
of our doing now what we propose to do, 
rather than giving Mexico an oppor- 
tunity to increase her uses and thereby 
build up an equitable claim to more water 
than the treaty would give her. 

That is what Mr. Bashore thinks 
about the treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Harca] wish to have me yield to him? 
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Mr. HATCH. No; I have no particular 
desire that the Senator from California 
yield to me at this time. It so happens 
that the Gila River rises in New Mexico, 
and all the water that goes down the Gila 
River also rises in New Mexico. I have 
followed the stream from its head almost 
toits mouth. I have seen the Gila River 
in Arizona. The Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. MCFARLAND] is smiling. I know a 
great deal about it. I am a little per- 
plexed about the argument which has 
been proceeding. I have heard the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Arizona 
express his thoughts and opinions with 
respect to the Gila River. There is quite 
a controversy between our two States 
over that particular river and its waters. 
I believe ‘that we might be able to settle 
that controversy among ourselves. I do 
not believe there is any need for inter- 
national complications over the waters 
of the Gila River. I have also talked 
with Mr. Bashore. I know what Mr. 
Bashore’s idea is. I know about the 
dams and the projects which are pro- 
posed. I will say to the Senator that I 
am not at all worried. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, first let 
me offer my apologies to the Senator 
from New Mexico because I inadvertently 
gave all the credit to Arizona for the 
mighty Gila, intermittent as it is. 

Mr. HATCH. I wish the Senator 
could see the Gila River in Arizona. Has 
he ever seen it? 

Mr. DOWNEY. When I was a young 
boy of 18 or 19 I surveyed along the whole 
course of the Gila. I have seen a flood 
come down it so fast and furious that 
it would take away one’s breath and 
terrify him. 

Mr, HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

‘Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. The greatest trouble in 
Arizona is the fact that the floods do not 
come down often enough or fast enough. 
The people of Arizona want fresh water 
from New Mexico. They want flash 
floods, too. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I cannot agree 
with my distinguished colleague from 
New Mexico that all the waters of the 
Gila River come from New Mexico. 
There are waters of the Gila which come 
from the basin in Arizona. 

In this particular part of the Gila 
River there are floods which come from 
even below the Gillespie Dam in Arizona. 
They are what are termed flash floods. 
Sometimes they come down in great tor- 
rents. They do not come down often 
enough to be of value for irrigation 
without a storage dam. 

Mr. President, I should like to have 
this reservation passed over until to- 
morrow. I should like to talk with the 
Senator from Texas and other Senators, 
to see if a satisfactory agreement can- 
not be reached. 

Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. May we have stated this 
evening before we suspend the other two 
suggested amendments? 
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‘Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; I shall be glad to 
have that done. ; 

Mr. President, I discussed at consider- 
able length subdivision (d) of article 24 
of the treaty, providing, I think, for the 
settlement by reference of international 
disputes arising over this treaty between 
the two Governments. It was in that 
connection that I stated that in my opin- 
ion there was a different meaning in the 
English translation than that in the Mex- 
ican translation. I wish to read one or 


two sentences from subdivision (d) of: 


article 24. I begin about the middle of 
it: 

In any case in which the Commissioners do 
not reach an agreement, they shall so inform 
their respective Governments reporting their 
respective opinions and the grounds there- 
for and the points upon which they differ, 
for discussion and adjustment of the differ- 
ence through diplomatic channels— 


I emphasize the following language— 
and for application where proper of the gen- 
eral or special nts which the two 


Governments have concluded for the settle- 
ments of controversies, 


I may say, without particular discus- 
sion of that subject this evening, that 
those of us who have attempted to study 
and evaluate clause (d) of article 24 are 
left very much confused and bewildered 
as to whether or not a reference, with 
respect to an important international 
argument, could be made by the State 
Departments, thus bypassing the United 
States Senate and the customary prac- 
tice of referring a dispute to some com- 
mission. I am not speaking about dis- 
putes which can be settled between the 
two Governments by diplomatic proce- 
dure. I am speaking of major disputes 
which the Governments are unable to 
settle, and which they desire to refer to 
some umpire or international tribunal 
for settlement. 

I now send to the desk and ask to have 
stated a proposed reservation curing the 
defect, as we see it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theres- 
ervation will be stated for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE, CLERK. At the end of 
the resolution of ratification, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

That on behalf of the United States, any 
joint agreement which is in substance a 
treaty, provided for in or contemplated by 
this treaty (including any point approval of 
recommendations of the Commission relat- 
ing to the Tijuana River system under article 
16 of this treaty), or any general or special 
agreement for the settlement of contro- 
versies under subparagraph (d) of article 
24 of this treaty shall be made only by the 
President and then only by or with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, provided two- 
thirds of Senators present concur. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
ervation will lie on the table and be 
printed. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I now 
send to the desk another reservation, be- 
ing the last one which I intend to pre- 
sent, and ask to have it stated for the 
information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
esrvation will be stated for the informa- 
tion of the Senate, 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the resolution ‘of ratification it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

That nothing contained in this treaty or 
protocol shall authorize or require the taking 
of any property or rights within the United 
States held or used for a public service by a 
public agency unless— 

(a) It is essential that such property or 
rights be used exclusively for treaty pur- 
poses; or A 

(b) Such property or rights are to be used 
only in part for treaty purposes and the 
interested public agency will not consent to 
the use on reasonable terms; and 

(c) In either case until a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction has determined these facts 
and full payment has been made of the con- 
sideration determined by such court to be 
adequate to compensate for the loss in use 
zip value of the property or rights to be 

en, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
ervation will lie on the table and be 
printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the first reser- 
vation offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Downey] in behalf of him- 
self and his colleague [Mr. JOHNSON]. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE—HOUR OF MEET- 
ING—ATTENDANCE ON COMMITTEES 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
have been advised that it is the inten- 
tion of the majority leader to move that 
when the Senate takes a recess tonight 
it take a recess until 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. I have had an appointment of 
long standing with one of the depart- 
ments of Government. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may have leave of the 
Senate to fulfill that engagement to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, consent of the Senate is 
granted. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in view 
of what has been said by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Wisconsin 
about the contemplated motion of the 
majority leader to have the Senate take 
a recess until 11 o'clock tomorrow, I 
should like to say to the majority leader 
that there are several important com- 
mittee meetings which are scheduled for 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. In addi- 
tion to the meat hearing, the meetings 
of the subcommittees of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and meetings of half 
a dozen other standing committees, there 
is to be a hearing on the boxear short- 
age, which has been set by the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. It oc- 
curs to me that if the Senate is to con- 
yene at 11 o'clock tomorrow morning, 
there should be some way by which Sen- 
ators who now are being marked as ab- 
sent when a quorum call is had can be 
counted. It seems to me that difficulty 
should be ironed out, so that there would 
be no difficulty for Senators who are 
doing the spade work in the commit- 
tees, and who cannot attend committees 
and be on the floor of the Senate at the 
same time. 

The reason I bring this matter to the 
attention of the Senate is that Senators 
who are absent from the Senate sessions 
because they are at committee meetings 
are marked absent on the quorum call, 
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and it is necessary for one to read fur- 
ther in the Recor to find out whether 
such Senators were present in commit- 
tee meetings or where they were when 
the quorum call was had. As the mat- 
ter now stands, a Senator who is in a 
committee meeting is marked absent 
when a quorum call is had in the Senate. 
It does very little good to have a subse- 
quent announcement made of his attend- 
ance at a committee meeting, because 
the average person stops reading that 
part of the Recorp when he has read 
the list of those present and those absent. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
desire to call attention to the fact that 
agricultural commissioners from all 
over the United States are in Washing- 
ton ready to attend the committee hear- 
ing on the food shortage at 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. The Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry is extremely 
anxious to hear them, but it cannot do 
so in an hour. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senate has been meeting at 11 o’clock 
as often as possible since the treaty has 
been before it. All of us desire to have 
the Senate dispose of the treaty as soon 
as possible. We hope to dispose of it 
tomorrow. We have not tried to obtain 
an agreement to vote at any particular 
time tomorrow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Prob- 
ably we could dispose of it tomorrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the chances 
are that we can dispose of it tomorrow; 
but in order to be more sure of that, I 
thought we might arrange to have the 
Senate meet at 11 o'clock tomorrow 
morning. However, if there is any rea- 
son why the Senate should not meet at 
11 o’clock tomorrow, on account of other 
engagements, I am willing to have the 
Senate meet at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s attitude. I referred to the fact 
that Senators have been marked absent 
when quorum calls were had, when in 
fact they have been in attendance at 
committee meetings. I know of Sen- 
ators on our side of the aisle who have 
been at committee meetings which are 
very. important. We wish to be in the 
Senate when it convenes, but certainly 
some arrangement should be made, if 
the Senate is to meet at an early hour 
and if committee meetings will bt going 
on at the same time. 

Mr. MORSE and Mr. CONNALLY ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield, and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE, I thank the Senator for 
yielding to me. I am required to take 
a 6 o'clock train in order to fulfill an 
engagement. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to absent myself from the 
Senate tomorrow, in order that I may 
fulfill an engagement of long standing 
to make a speech in New York City. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 

„out objection, consent of the Senate is 
granted. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator now yield to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield, 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I suggest to the 
Senator that the Record will be entirely 
clear if, when certain Senators are de- 
tained by their attendance at committee 
meetings, other Senators who are present 
in the Senate Chamber so advise the Sen- 
ate, by making statements to that effect 
for the RECORD. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me suggest to the 
Senator that in the last 3 or 4 days we 
have not been proceeding on that basis. 
If the majority leader will agree to have 
such an arrangement made, that will be 
perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. BARKLEY, In regard to any 
“fixing” program, which has been 
abused, as we all know, I should prefer 
not to reinaugurate it at the moment, 
I should prefer to have the Senate take 
a recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I should like to say 
that I am thoroughly in accord with 
what the majority leader has been do- 
ing. I have been entirely in agreement 
with what the majority leader and the 
minority leader said last week in refer- 
ence to obtaining better attendance at 
sessions of the Senate. However, the 
Senate is now considering a treaty which 
will bind the United States for eternity, 
if I know anything about it; but at the 
same time we admit that many Senators 
cannot be present in the Senate because 
they have other engagements which are 
more important—namely, certain com- 
mittee meetings, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

Mr. HAWKES. I ask the Senator to 
wait just a moment. I leave it to the 
people of the United States to determine 
whether we should rush through the 
treaty, when we are all admitting at the 
session this evening that we cannot get 
the Senate here to consider it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We are not admitting 
anything of the sort. No one has tried 
to rush the treaty. Every Senator has 
had an opportunity to discuss it. If we 
were to withhold voting on i: for the next 
6 months, the chances are that condi- 
tions would not be improved insofar as 
attendance in the Senate during debate 
on the treaty is concerned. We all know 
that if all 96 Senators were in their seats, 
under the rules of the Senate any Sen- 
ator could suggest the absence of a 
quorum; and then, instead of allowing 
the Chair to have the right under the 
rules of the Senate to count a quorum, he 
would have to have the clerk call the 
name of each Senator; and if 49 Sen- 
ators appeared, there would be no way 
under heaven to get the other 47 Sena- 
tors into the Senate, if they did not wish 
to come. : 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I do not wish to have 
the distinguished majority leader mis- 
understand me. I am very sympathetic 
with what he has been trying to do. It 
is what in business I have tried to do 
all my life. I would not undertake to 
run an organization with 3 or 4 directors 
present when 21 of them should be pres- 
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ent. I would not undertake to run an 
organization with only 1 or 2 officers 


‘present when 15 officers should ‘be pres- 


ent. For many years in business I have~ 
been doing what the distinguished ma- 
jority leader has been requesting. I ask 
the Senator whether he does not think 
that serious thought should be given to 
enabling Senators to be present in the 
Senate Chamber“when they should be 
here and also to be present in commit- 
tees when they should be there. 

I further desire to say at this point in 
the Recorp that I do not wish to have 
the people of the United States think 
that the Senators whom I know in this 
body are shirking their duty or are negli- 
gent or are remiss in answering to their 
responsibilities. I have worked hard 
all my life, but I must frankly admit that 
never have I worked so hard as I have 
since my service in the Senate. I be- 
lieve the other Members of this body 
could make a similar statement. Let me 
say that I have the utmost respect for 
my colleagues as I see them working day 
and night trying to keep up with the 
proceedings in the Senate and with their 
work in committees and at the same time 
attending to their. voluminous corre- 
spondence and making an effort to see 
their constituents when they call on im- 
portant business. 

Let us remember that a Senator can- 
not see his constituents when he is on 
the floor of the Senate. He must. either 
step outside the Senate Chamber or else 
go to his office and see his constituents 
there. Taking care of his constituents 
is the most important duty a Senator 
has, outside of doing his duty in the 
Senate Chamber. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from New Jersey for 
his contribution. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I simply wish to 
call attention to the fact that the REC- 
orD does not necessarily show that Sena- 
tors are absent, without a notation about 
the committee work or other business 
upon which they are engaged. The 
statement made by the Senator from 
Nebraska would, I think, inadvertently 
leave the impression that the RECORD 
does not show anything with respect to 
Senators who do not respond to quorum 
calls. 

Therefore, I invite the attention of the 
Senate to the call of the roll on April 12, 
1945, at the suggestion of the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer] that a 
quorum was not present. If the Senator 
from Nebraska ‘will refer to page 3290 
of the Recorp he will find that not only 
did the Senator from Alabama [Mr, 
Hitt] make a statement as to the where- 
abouts of many Senators, and what they 
were engaged upon, but that the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] himself 
said: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas], the 
Senator from New Hampshire |Mr. TOBEY], 
and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr, 
Youns] are necessarily absent. The Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Burron] is detained on 
Official business of the Senate, 
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There follows a list of several Senators 
who were detained in committee meet- 
ings and on official business. So the 
Recorp does show that many Senators 
were engaged in committee work, or offi- 
cial business, or were necessarily absent 
for one reason or another, and it does 
not leave the impression that the ab- 
ona of the Senators was not accounted 

or. 

I thank the Senator for permitting me 
tc make this statement. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, what 
the Senator from Wisconsin has stated 
is the reason for my bringing this matter 
to the attention of the majority leader. 
The only way by which we can clear 
Senators who are in committee meetings 
is by making a statement for the RECORD. 
We may miss some Senator. We may 
not account for all of them. It would 
be unfair to a Senator who is working 
diligently in a special committee inad- 
vertently to omit from the RECORD an 
explanation of his absence. 

It is important to point out that in 
answering quorum calls it is sometimes 
necessary for a Senator to leave a com- 
mittee. He comes to the Senate, answers 
to his name, and returns to his commit- 
tee. Later he may be called back to the 
Senate to answer another quorum call. 
Today there were two quorum calls. A 
number of Senators answered each call. 
Absent Senators were in committee 
meetings and it was necessary for them 
either to come to the Senate and answer 
to their names, or rely on the leaders 
on both sides of the Chamber to account 
for their absence. If we are to hold 
committee hearings beginning at 10 
o’clock in the morning we should adjourn 
them promptly at 12 o’clock in order to 
allow Senators to come to the Senate. 
‘When the Senate convenes at 11 o’colck 
there is usually an overlapping of 1 hour 
between sessions of committees and the 
session of the Senate. 

Senators cannot competently perform 
their tasks if they are required to spend 
time running back and forth between 
committees and the Senate. If we are 
to hold sessions at 11 o’clock and require 
Senators to be present in response to 
quorum calls, we should have an under- 
standing with the leaders of the Senate 
with respect to a proper procedure to 
follow which will eliminate the difficulties 
about which complaints have been made. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, with 
all due respect to the Senate, I think this 
discussion is much ado about nothing. 
A Representative in Congress from Illi- 
nois once ran for reelection on the plat- 
form that he had answered every quorum 
call during his service in Congress, and 
some of his colleagues told me that he 
had never attended a committee meet- 
ing. We have followed the rules of the 
Senate almost from time immemorial. 
No one can properly accuse Senators of 
not attending to their business, Every- 
one knows that Senate committees meet 
in the forenoon and in the afternoon. 
We, as Senators, are not sitting here in 
the Chamber for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing ourselves for the benefit of constitu- 
ents who come to Washington to get a 
look at the Senate. 
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I say frankly that much of what has 
been said reflects on the Senate. Sena- 
tors who find themselves unable to be 
present constantly in the Chamber, lis- 
tening to arguments, should not be sub- 
ject to criticism by the public. Accord- 
ing to the poet, they also serve who only 
stand and wait. Senators receive hun- 
dreds of letters each day, and have many 
things to do besides sitting in the Senate 
Chamber and listening to arguments. 
Senators who are unable to attend a par- 
ticular session or sessions of the Senate 
can read the Recorp the following morn- 
ing and inform themselves as to what 
occurred in the Senate during the pre- 
vious day. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, an 11 
o’clock session of the Senate is rare. 
Under our rules, we meet at 12 o’clock 
noon. Only in cases of emergency do we 
ever meet at 11 o’clock. So far as after- 
noon sessions of committees are con- 
cerned, I doubt very much whether there 
are ever a sufficient number of commit- 
tees in session in the afternoon to occupy 
the time of a quorum of the Senate, I 
doubt very much if on any day of the 
Congress 49 Senators have at the same 
time been in committee meetings. So 
we can obtain a quorum in the Senate. 
We do not have to have the same Sena- 
tors present each day. If committees 
must-meet in the afternoon, I believe 
that they should meet close enough to 
the Senate Chamber to allow their mem- 
bers to come to the Chamber and answer 
to their names when quorum calls are 
made. However, I have no control over 
the matter. I have already agreed to 
move, when the Senate takes a recess 
today, that it take a recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. Therefore this 
entire discussion is wholly academic. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I re- 
peat that I wish to cooperate in every 
way with the majority leader. I under- 
stand that the Senate is to take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. I think 
the remarks which I have made are per- 
tinent. If the Senate is to meet at 11 
o’clock I hope some plan can be worked 
out'so that there will be no interference 
with the work of committees, and so that 
We may eliminate the confusion which 
has arisen in the past few days in con- 
nection with quorum calls, 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I told the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that I would be present when the 
vote on the treaty was taken. I have 
since learned that I have a luncheon en- 
gagement in New Jersey tomorrow with 
various service groups. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that I be allowed to 
be absent from the Senate tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, permission is granted. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I have a long standing engagement in 
Dayton, Ohio, for tomorrow night, and 
I ask unanimous consent that I may ab- 
sent myself tomorrow if necessary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, permission is granted. 
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TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO THE 
UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF CER- 
TAIN RIVERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 
2d sess.) between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 
relating to the utilization of the waters 
of certain rivers, and (Executive H, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess.), a protocol supplemen- 
tary to the treaty. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I am 
sure the majority leader will be glad to 
have me do what I am about to do. I 
send to the desk two reservations in con- 
nection with the treaty, and ask that they 
be read tonight. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
reservations will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the resolution of ratification it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

That the fact of existence of extraordi- 
nary drought, the reduction of consumptive 
uses in the United States attributable there- 
to, and of all other factors interfering with 
the delivery to Mexico of water of the Colo- 
rado River under the last paragraph of arti- 
cle 10, of this treaty, shall be determined 
by the United States section. $ 
and that this understanding will be men- 
tioned in the ratifications of this treaty as 
conveying the true meaning of the treaty, 
and will in effect form a part of the treaty. 


At the end of the resolution of ratifi- 
cation it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

With the understanding, as a part of this 
ratification— 

That nothing in this treaty shall impair or 
require violation of any valid compact or 
contract hertofore-made by the United States, 
with its States, public agencies, or citizens. 
and that this understanding will be men- 
tioned in the ratification of this treaty as 
conveying the true meaning of the treaty and 
will in effect form a part of the treaty. 


JUST BE YOURSELF, MR. PRESIDENT— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
DAILY NEWS 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
feel sure that every Senator who was in 
attendance today at the joint session of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives was proud of the manner in which 
cur former colleague, who has now had 
this vital and important responsibility 
thrust upon him, conducted himself. I 
feel sure that every Senator is sympa- 
thetic toward the President in the situa- 
tion in which he now finds himself. 

In this connection, I invite attention 
to an editorial entitled “Just Be Your- 
self, Mr. President,” published today in. 
the Washington News. The first para- 
graph of the enditorial reads: 

President Truman is finding that in this 
country there’s no shortage of one thing. 
That’s advice. He's getting more advice from 
more ‘sources than any other man in the 
world. It’s surprising how many people 
know just exactly what Mr. Truman ought 
to do to run this country right. 


I ask unanimous consent that. the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
es follows: 
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JUST BE YOURSELF, MR. PRESIDENT 


President Truman is finding that in this 
country there’s no shortage of one thing. 
That's advice. He's getting more advice from 
more sources than any other man in the 
world. It's surprising how many people 
know just exactly what Mr. Truman ought 
to do to run this country right. 

Fortunately for his peace of mind the new 
President is by nature a good listener, and 
is gifted with a sense of humor and a sense 
of proportion. And he’s not exactly wet be- 
hind the ears—he's 61 years of age, has spent 
a large part of his adult life in the public 
service, has been around Washington the last 
10 years and knows more than most about 
what goes on here, So Mr. Truman probably 
will take all this volunteer advice in his 
stride. 

Mr. Truman once deftnéd himself as a 
“common-sense liberal.” We've a hunch 
that what this country wants right now is 
just a strong application of common-sense 
liberalism, to the solution of our problems, 
foreign and domestic. The country wants 
the war won quickly, wants the peace made 
as secure as practical statesmanship can 
make it. 

In the peace to come, the country wants to 
be itself again, without too much direction 
from Washington. We don’t want to sacri- 
fice any of the social gains toward which the 
late President Roosevelt aimed. We want 
their attainment. 

We want as many of our individual liber- 
ties as we can. retain, and as much social 
security as we can afford. We want to con- 
tinue collective bargaining. We want social 
responsibility in business management, sta- 
bility in farm prices, free commerce in free 
markets, truth in securities. We want mo- 
nopolies regulated and opportunities open 
forall, We want everybody to have a chance 
to get ahead. We want all this without bur- 
dening future generations with too much 
debt. We want to pay our way as we go. 

All those things Mr. Truman believes in, 
as his voting record in Congress testifies. He 
has a fundamental faith in our constitutional 
government, an abiding confidence in the 
wisdom of our representative processes, 
Members of the Senate and House who have 
watched Mr, Truman’s work as a lawmaker 
reciprocate that confidence. They will want 
to help him. 

Being a man of some substance, character, 
and heft, Mr. Truman probably can endure 
all this advice without faltering or turning 
aside. But, after all, he need only be him- 
self—a common-sense liberal—and go ahead 
with his job. 

President Truman's first diplomatic move 
is as significant as it is successful. 

The big test of his statesmanship in for- 
eign affairs will be the Golden Gate Confer- 
ence. When he entered the White House the 
darkest shadow on the coming Conference 
was Marshal Stalin's refusal to send Foreign 
Commissar Molotov as head of the Soviet 
delegation. Mr. Truman's first major act as 
President was to message Mr. Stalin that Mr. 


Molotoy’s attendance at the United Nations - 


.Conference “would be welcomed as an ex- 
pression of earnest cooperation” by Russia. 
The marshal promptly agreed. 

The boldness, the skill, and the success of 
this move should quiet some of the fears 
regarding the President’s lack of diplomatic 
training and unfamiliarity with Big Three 
negotiations. 

Obviously the President is handicapped 
somewhat by the necessity of picking up in 
the midst of delicate foreign negotiations 
at a most critical moment in world affairs, 
The difficulty now is even greater because the 
late President Roosevelt was in effect his 
own Secretary of State, and conducted for- 
eign affairs largely on a personal level with 
Mr. Stalin, Mr. Churchill, and other foreign 
heads. But Secretary Stettinius and Mr. 
Byrnes, Mr. Truman's closest adviser—were 
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at Yalta, as was Mr. Hopkins. Their reports 
to Mr. Truman make up in part for the fail- 
ure to keep a written American record at 
Yalta, though they were not present at im- 
portant private sessions of the Big Three. 

But this is not as severe a handicap to Mr. 
Truman as it may appear. Indeed, it has 
great advantages. It gives Mr. Truman a 
freer hand He is not bound by the off-the- 
record personal understandings of his prede- 
cessor, 

Of course he is committed—and nobody 
need have any doubts on that score—by all 
formal Roosevelt agreements, to the full ex- 
tent of the limited authority of any Presi- 
dent to make binding commitments in ad- 
vance of Senate ratification. But, since the 
Atlantic Charter. United Nations Declaration, 
and the Hull-Moscow Pact, are acceptable to 
Congress and the new administration, there 
is no difficult problem here—as in some Allied 
countries—over the basic Allied agreements. 

The problem, rather, is to apply and per- 
fect the tentative Dumbarton and Yalta 
plans in line with those basic pledges of 
the Altantic Charter. Fortunately the late 
President made clear that the Dumbarton 
and Yalta plans are subject to revision by 
the United Nations at San Francisco—inevi- 
tably so, because the other Allies cannot be 
bound by agreements to which they are not 
party. 

If the surprisingly sure touch of his quick 
move in the Molotov matter is an indica- 
tion, President Truman understands the San 
Francisco problem and how to handle it, 


CONSIDERATION OF NOMINATIONS ON 
THE EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar be now called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the clerk will state the 
nominations on the calendar, 


COMMERCE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Alfred Schindler to be Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I hope it 
is not presumptuous on my part, but I 
was wondering whether, in the changed 
circumstances which have so recently 
come about, these nominations should be 
considered at this time. I merely raise 
the question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have received no re- 
quest from anyone to postpone them. 

Mr. WHITE. I have no desire to sug- 
gest that they be postponed, but I did 
think it was proper to inquire about it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that 
former Senator Truman, who was lately 
Vice President and is now President of 
the United States, had knowledge of the 
appointment of Alfred Schindler as 
Under Secretary. I have heard of no 
objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Imake no question in the 
case. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent, when he was Vice President, asked 
me to take an active part in having this 
nomination confirmed, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination? 

The nomination was confirmed. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James G. Smyth to be collector 
of internal revenue for the first district 


of California, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


POSTMASTER 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Stella Creekmore to be postmaster 
at Rockholds, Ky. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, 

THE MARINE CORPS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Marine Corps nominations 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the Marine Corps nomina- 
tions are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be immediately 
notified in all these cases. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be no- 
tified forthwith. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 42 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate, in executive session, took a recess 
until tomorrow, Tuesday, April 17, 1945, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate April 16, 1945: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
UNDER SECRETARY 

Alfred Schindler, to be Under Secretary of 

Commerce. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

James G. Smyth, to be collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the first district of Cali- 
fornia. 

In THE MARINE CORPS 
FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE 

Claude A. Larkin to major general, from 
April 1, 1945. 

William P. T. Hill to be major general, from 
April 1, 1945. 

Ivan W. Miller to be brigadier general, 
from January 21, 1945. 

POSTMASTER 
KENTUCKY 
Stella Creekmore, Rockholds, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Aprit 16, 1945 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Reverend Jacob S. Payton, D. D., 
Washington, D. C., Director of the Gen- 
eral Commission on Army and Navy 
Chaplains, offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
we acknowledge Thy excellency, we re- 
turn thanks for Thy continued goodness, 
and confess to Thee our sins and short- 
comings. Amid the tribulations of our 
times, we need Thy peace for our hearts. 
In a day of confusion, we require the 
wisdom which is from above, In a 
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clamorous world, teach us to be silent 
that we may hear what the Lord doth 
say. We turn to Thee, O Lord, whose 
mercy endureth forever and whose prom- 
ises to those who put their trust in Thee 
are faithfully kept. 

We pray for the President of the 
United States as he assumes his heavy 
responsibilities. Grant him strength for 
his labors, discernment of the things 
that make for national righteousness, 
courage for the realization of his ideals, 
and always a steadfast faith in Thee in 
directing the destinies of America. 

Sustain our fighting forces with valor 
and guard us against failure to protect 
and preserve the peace and the freedom 
bought by their sacrifices. We offer our 
prayer in the name of Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. Amen, t 


The Journal of the proceedings of Sat- 
urday, April 14, 1945, was read and ap- 
proved. 


JOINT SESSION OF THE HOUSE AND ~ 
` SENATE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration (H. Con. Res. 42). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives on Monday, the 
16th day of April 1945, at 1 o'clock post 
meridian, for the purpose of receiving such 
communications as the President of the 
United States shall be pleased to make to 
them, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
RECESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Speak- 
er may declare a recess at any time dur- 
ing the day, subject to the call of the 
Chair. s 

‘The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
- the Consent. Calendar today may be dis- 
pensed with and that it be in order to call 
the Consent Calendar on tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection ta 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachussets? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a concurrent resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 42. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for a joint session of the Congress on 
Monday, April 16, 1945. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair declares 
the House in recess subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

Thereupon, at 12 o’clock and 4 minutes 
p. m., the House stood in recess, subject 
to the call of the Chair. 
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JOINT SESSION OF THE HOUSE AND 
SENATE 


At 12 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m. the 
Doorkeeper, Mr. Ralph R. Roberts, an- 
nounced the President pro tempore and 
the Members of the United States Senate. 

The Senate, preceded by its President 
pro. tempore, Secretary, and Sergeant at 
Arms, entered the Chamber. 

The President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate took the chair at the right of the 
Speaker, and the Members of the Senate 
took the seats reserved for them. 

The SPEAKER. On the part of the 
House the Chair appoints the following 
members of the committee to escort the 
President of the United States into the 
Chamber: Messrs. McCormack, DOUGH- 
ton of North Carolina, and Martin of 
Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore of the 
Senate. On the part of the Senate the 
Chair appoints as members of the com- 
mittee to escort the President of the 
United States into the Chamber Sena- 
tors BARKLEY, WHITE, and GEORGE. 

At 12 o’clock and 52 minutes p. m. the 
Doorkeeper, Mr. Ralph R. Roberts, an- 
nounced the Chief Justice and Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court. 

The Chief Justice and the Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court entered 
the Chamber and took the seats reserved 
for them in front of the Speaker’s ros- 
trum. 

At 12 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m. the 

Doorkeeper, Mr. Ralph R. Roberts, an- 
nounced the Ambassadors, Ministers, 
and Chargés d’Affaires of foreign gov- 
ernments. 
_ The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Chargés d’Affaires of the foreign govern- 
ments entered the Chamber and took the 
seats reserved for them in front of the 
Speaker’s rostrum. 

At 12 o’clock and 57 minutes p. m. the 
Doorkeeper, Mr. Ralph R. Roberts, an- 
nounced the Cabinet of the President 
of the United States. 

The members of the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States entered 
the Chamber and took the seats reserved 
for them in front of the Speaker’s ros- 
trum. 

At 1 o’clock p. m. the Doorkeeper, Mr. 
Ralph R. Roberts, announced the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The President of the United States, 
escorted by the committee of Senators 
and Representatives, entered the Hall of 
the House and stood at the Clerk’s desk. 
[Applause, the Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the Con- 
gress: I have the great pleasure and the 
high privilege ‘of presenting to you the 
President of the United States, 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The PRESIDENT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
President, Members of the Congress: It is 
with a heavy heart that I stand before 
you, my friends and colleagues in the 
Congress of the Wnited States, 

Only yesterday, we laid to rest the mor- 
tal remains of our beloved President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. At a time 
like this, words are inadequate. The 
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most eloquent tribute would be a rever- 
ent silence. 

Yet, in this decisive hour, when world 
events arè moving so rapidly, our silence 
might be misunderstood and might give 
comfort to our enemies. 

In His infinite wisdom, Almighty God 
has seen fit to take from us a great man 
who loved, and was beloved by, all hu- 
manity. 

No man could possibly fill the tremen- 
dous void left by the passing of that noble 
soul. No words can ease the aching 
hearts of untold millions’of every race, 
creed, and color. The world knows it has 
lost a heroic champion of justice and 
freedom. 

Tragic fate has thrust upon us grave 
responsibilities. We must carry on, 
Our departed leader never looked back- 
ward. He looked forward and moved 
forward. That is what he would want 
us todo. That is what America will do. 

So much blood has already been shed 
for the ideals which we cherish, and for 
which Franklin Delano Roosevelt lived 
and died, that we dare not permit even a 
momentary pause in the hard fight for 
victory. 

Today, the entire world is looking to 
America for enlightened leadership to 
peace and progress. Such a leadership 
requires vision, courage, and tolerance. 
It can be provided only by a united Na- 
tion deeply devoted to the highest ideals, 

I call upon all Americans to help me 
keep our Nation united in defense of 
those ideals which have been so elo- 
quently proclaimed by Franklin Roose- 
velt. 

I want, in turn, to assure my fellow 
Americans and all of those who love 
peace and liberty throughout the world 
that I will support and defend those 
ideals with all my strength and with all 
my heart. That is my duty, and I shall 
not shirk it. 

So that there can be no possibe mis- 
understanding, both Germany and Ja- 
pan can be certain, beyond any shadow 
of doubt, America will continue the fight 
for freedom until no vestige of resistance 
remains. 

We are deeply conscious of the fact 
that much hard fighting is still ahead 
of us. 

Having to pay such a heavy price to 
make complete victory certain, America 
will never become a party to any plan 
for partial victory. 

To settle for merely another tempo- 
rary respite would surely jeopardize the 
future security of all the world. 

Our demand has been, and it remains, 
unconditional surrender. 

We will not traffic with the breakers 
of the peace on the termg of the peace. 

The responsibility for the making of 
the peace—and it is a very grave respon- 
sibility—must rest with the defenders 
of the peace, the United Nations. We 
are not unconscious of the dictates of 
humanity. We do not wish to see un- 
necessary or unjustified suffering. But 
the laws of God and of man have been 
violated and the guilty must not go un- 
punished. Nothing shall shake our de- 
termination to punish the war criminals 
even though we must pursue them to the 
ends of the earth. 
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Lasting peace can never be secured if 
we permit our dangerous opponents to 
plot future wars with impunity at any 
mountain retreat, however distant. 

In this shrinking world, it is futile to 
seek safety behind geographical barriers. 
Real security will be found only in law 
and in justice. 

Here in America we have labored long 
and hard to achieve a social order worthy 
of our great heritage. In our time tre- 
mendous progress has been made toward 
a really democratic way of life. Let me 
assure the forward-looking people of 
America that there will be no relaxation 
in our efforts to improve the lot of the 
common people. 

In the difficult days ahead, unques- 
tionably we shall face problems of stag- 
gering proportions. However, with the 
faith of our fathers in our hearts, we 
fear no future. 

On the battlefields, we have frequently 
faced overwhelming odds—and won. At 
home, Americans will not be less resolute, 

We shall never cease our struggle to 
preserve and maintain our American way 
of life. 

At this very moment America, along 
with her brave allies, is paying again a 
heavy price for the defense of our free- 
dom, With characteristic energy, we are 
assisting in the liberation of entire na- 
tions. Gradually, the shackles of slavery 
are being broken by the forces of free- 
dom, 

All of us are praying for a speedy vic- 
tory. Every day peace is delayed costs a 
terrible toll. 

The armies of liberation today are 
bringing to an end Hitler’s ghastly threat 
to dominate the world. Tokyo rocks 
under the weight of our bombs. 

The grand strategy of a United Na- 
tions’ war has been determined—due in 
no small measure to the vision of our 
departed Commander in Chief. We are 
now carrying out our part of that strat- 
egy under the able direction of Admiral 
Leahy, General Marshall, Admiral King, 
General Arnold, General Eisenhower, 
Admiral Nimitz, and General MacArthur. 

I want the entire world to know that 
this direction must and will remain un- 
changed and unhampered. 

Our debt to the heroic men and valiant 
women in the service of our country can 
never be repaid. They have earned our 
undying gratitude. America will never 
forget their sacrifices. Because of these 
sacrifices, the dawn of justice and free- 
dom throughout the world slowly casts 
its gleam across the horizon. 

Our forefathers came to our rugged 
Shores in search of religious tolerance, 
political freedom, and economic opportu- 
nity. For those fundamental rights, 
they risked their lives. We well know 
today that such rights can be preserved 
only by constant vigilance, the eternal 
price of liberty. 

Within an hour after I took the oath 
of office, I announced that the San Fran- 
cisco Conference would proceed. We 
will face the problems of peace with the 
same courage that we have faced and 
mastered the problems of war. 

In the memory of those who have made 
the supreme sacrifice, in the memory of 
our fallen President, we shall not fail. 
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Tt is not enough to yearn for peace. 
We must work, and if necessary, fight for 
it. The task of creating a sound inter- 
national organization is complicated and 
difficult. Yet, without such organiza- 
tion, the rights of man on earth cannot 
be protected. Machinery for the just 
settlement of international differences 
must be found. Without such machin- 
ery, the entire world will have to remain 
an armed camp. The world will be 
doomed to deadly conflict, devoid of hope 
for real peace. 

Fortunately, people have retained hope 
for a durable peace. Thoughtful people 
have always had faith that ultimately 
justice must triumph. Past experience 
surely indicates that, without justice, an 
enduring peace becomes impossible. 

In bitter despair, some people have 
come to believe that wars are inevitable. 
With tragic fatalism, they insist that as 
wars have always been, of necessity, wars 
will always be. To such defeatism, men 
and women of good will must not and 
cannot yield. The outlook for humanity 
is not so hopeless. 

During the darkest hours of this hor- 
rible war, entire nations were kept going 
by something intangible—hope. When 
warned that abject submission offered 
the only salvation against overwhelming 
power, hope showed the way to victory. 

Hope has become the secret weapon of 
the forces of liberation. 

Agegressors could not dominate the hu- 
man mind. As long as hope remains the 
spirit of man will never be crushed. 

But hope alone was not and is not suf- 
ficient to avert war. We must not only 
have hope but we must have faith 
enough to work with other peace-loving 
nations to maintain the peace. Hope 
was not enough to beat back the aggres- 
sors as long as the peace-loving nations 
were unwilling to come to each other’s 
defense. The aggressors were beaten 
back only when the peace-loving nations 
united to defend themselves. 

If wars in the future are to be pre- 
vented, the peace-loving nations must be 
united in their determination to keep the 
peace under law, The breaking of the 
peace anywhere is the concern of peace- 
Joving nations everywhere.. 

Nothing is more essential to the fu- 
ture peace of the world than continued 
cooperation of the nations which had to 
muster the force necessary to defeat the 
conspiracy of the Fascist powers to domi- 
nate the world. 

While these great states have a special 
responsibility to enforce the peace, their 
responsibility is based upon the obliga- 
tions resting upon all states, large and 
small, not to use force in international 
relations except in the defense of law. 
The responsibility of the great states is 
to serve and not dominate the peoples of 
the world. 

To build the foundation of enduring 
peace we must not only work in harmony 
with our friends abroad but we must 
have the united support of our own 
people. 

Even the most experienced pilot cannot 
bring a ship safely into harbor, unless he 
has the full cooperation of the crew. 
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For the benefit of all, every individual 
must do his duty. 

I appeal to every American, regardless 
of party, race, creed, or color, to support 
our efforts to build a strong and lasting 
United Nations organization. 

You, the Members of Congress, surely 
know how I feel. Only with your help 
can I hope to complete one of the greatest 
tasks ever assigned to a public servant. 
With divine guidance, and your help, we 
will find the new passage to a far better 
world, a kindly and friendly world, with 
just and lasting peace. 

With confidence, I am depending upon 
all of you. 

To destroy greedy tyrants with plans 
of world domination, we cannot continue 
in successive generations to sacrifice our 
finest youth. 

In the name of human decency and 
civilization, a more rational method of 
deciding national differences must and 
will be found. A 

America must assist suffering human- 
ity back along the path of peaceful prog- 
ress. This will require time and tol- 
erance. We shall need also an abiding 
faith in the people, the kind of faith and 
courage which Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt always had. 

Today, America has become one of the 
most powerful forces for good on earth. 
We must keep it so. We have achieved 
a world leadership which does not depend 
solely upon our military and naval might. 

We have learned to fight with other 
nations in common defense of our free- 
dom. We must now learn to live with 
other nations for our mutual good. We 
must learn to trade more with other 
nations so that there may be—for our 
mutual advantage—increased produc- 
tion, increased employment, and. better 
standards of living throughout the world. 

May we Americans live up to our glori- 
ous heritage. 

In that way, America may well lead 
the world to peace and prosperity. 

At this moment, I have in my heart a 
prayer. As I assume my heavy duties, 
I humbly pray to Almighty God, in the 
words of Solomon: 

“Give therefore Thy servant an under- 
standing heart to judge Thy people, that 
I may discern between good and bad: For 
who is able to judge this Thy so great a 
peopie?” 

I ask only to be a good and faithful 
servant of my Lord and my people. [Ap- 
plause, and Members rising.] 

At 1 o’clock and 24 minutes p. m. the 
President retired from the Hall of the 
House of Representatives. 

The members of the President’s Cabi- 
net retired from the Hall of the House 
of Representatives. 

The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Chargés d’Affaires of foreign govern- 
ments retired from the Hall of the House 
of. Representatives. 

The Chief Justice and Associate Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court retired from 
the Hall of the House of Representatives. 

At 1 o’clock and 25 minutes p. m. the 
Speaker announced that the joint ses- 
Sion was dissolved. 

Thereupon the President pro tempore 
and the Members of the Senate returned 
to their Chamber 
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AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 
1:27 p. m. 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT REFERRED 


TO THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 
HOUSE ON THE STATE OF THE UNION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the message of the President 
of the United States be referred to the 


Committee of the Whole House on the © 


state of the Union and ordered printed, 
The motion was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr, Stewart, indefinitely, on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mr. BENNETT of Missouri, for an 
indefinite period, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. Manasco, indefinitely, after 
Wednesday, April 18, on account of offi- 
cial business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 29 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, April 17, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Brand 
Names and Newsprint Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, at 10:30 o’clock a. m., Tues- 
day, April 17, 1945. 

To resume hearings on the subject of 
newsprint. 

There will be a meeting of the Brand 
Names and Newsprint Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, at 10 o’clock a. m. Monday, 
April 23, 1945. 

Business to be considered: A public 
hearing on the subject of compliance. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 


FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will resume its hear- 
ings on the ship-sale bill, H. R. 1425, on 
Thursday, April 19, 1945, at 10-o’clock 
a.m, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


390. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting lists or schedules, 
covering records proposed for disposal by va- 
rious Government agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. 

391. A letter from the Director of Budget 
and Reports, Navy Department, transmitting 
report showing the name, age, legal residence, 
rank, branch of service, with special quali- 
fications therefor, of each person commis- 
sioned from civilian life into the United 
States Naval Reserve, the Marine Corps Re- 
serve, and the Coast Guard Reserve, during 
the period February 1 to March 31, 1945, 
inclusive, who have not had prior commis- 
sioned military service; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 
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392. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting annual report for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, of the 
Exchange Stabilization Fund created by sec- 
tion 10 (b) of the act, including a summary 
of operations of the fund from its establish- 
ment to June 30, 1944; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 2286. A bill for the relief of Jane 
Thayer; without amendment (Rept. No. 
422). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: 

H. R. 2888. A bill relating to disbursement 
of joint funds of the Shoshone and Arapaho 
Tribes of the Wind River Reservation; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H. R. 2889. A bill to provide for the wear- 
ing of wound chevrons and war-service chev- 
rons by members of the naval forces of the 
United States; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 2890. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 2891. A bill to amend subsection (4) 
of section. 200, and subsection (3) of section 
500, of the Soldiers’-and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act of 1940, as amended; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H.R. 2892. A bill authorizing the city of 
Keokuk, Iowa, to purchase, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the Mississippi 
River at Keokuk, Iowa; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

H.R. 2893. A bill to amend the act of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1929; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 2894. A bill to impose certain restric- 
tions on the disposition of naval vessels and 
facilities necessary to the maintenance of the 
combatant strength and efficiency of the 
Navy, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. R. 2895. A bill to authorize the granting 
of national service life insurance to certain 
members of the armed forces who have been 
denied such insurance for physical reasons; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 2896, A bill to provide for the ad- 
vancement of Vice Admiral Emory S. Land, 
Construction Corps, United States Navy, re- 
tired, to the rank of admiral; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HOOK: 

H. R. 2897. A bill authorizing the President 
of the United States to award posthumously, 
in the name of Congress, a Medal of Honor 
to Pranklin Delano Roosevelt; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.J.Res.152. Joint resolution designat- 
ing January 30, the birthday of the late 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, as a 
national holiday, and designating his cot- 
tage at Warm Springs, Ga., as a national 
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shrine for the American people; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. J. Res. 153. Joint resolution to quiet the 
titles of the respective States, and others, to 
lands beneath tidewaters and lands beneath 
navigable waters within the boundaries of 
such States and to prevent further clouding 
of such titles; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. Res. 217. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House of Representatives that April 
22, 1945, be set aside and observed as Presi- 
dent Truman Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. Res. 218. Résolution designating the title 
of the Conference to be held at San Fran- 
cisco as the Roosevelt Conference; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, a memo- 


rial was presented and referred, as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Egyptian Chamber of Deputies, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States, by expressing sin- 
cerest sympathy and condolences for the ter- 
rible loss sustained through the untimely 
death of our great President; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUFFETT: 

H.R. 2898. A bill for the relief of the An- 
derson Equipment Co., Omaha, Nebr.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H. R. 2899. A bill for the relief of Joseph A. 
Hannon; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2900. A bill for the relief of Edward P. 
Standley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, KEARNEY: 

H. R. 2901. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Janet 

McKilip; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 2902. A bill for the relief of Althea 
Briggs Horton; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

H.R. 2903. A bill granting a pension to 
Clarence DeHart; to Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H.R. 2904. A bill for the relief of Clyde 
Rownd, Della Rownd, and Benjamin C. Day; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2905. A bill for the relief of William 
P. Gillingham; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R.2906. A bill for the relief of Coy C. 
Brown; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


369. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the pres- 
ident of the Progressive Union Republican 
Party of San Juan, P. R., petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
expressing profound sympathy to this Na- 
tion for the loss caused by the death of our 
beloved President; to the Committee on 
Poreign Affairs. 

$70. By Mr. MURDOCK: Petition of the 
Legislature of Arizona, House Joint Me- 
morial 3, requesting the establishment of 
additional hospital beds for war veterans in 
Arizona; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans Legislation. 
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871. By Mr. HOPE: Petition by citizens of 
Attica, Kans., relative to Bryson bill; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

872. By Mr. KEARNEY: Petition contain- 
ing the signatures of 20 citizens of Hartwick, 
Otsego County, State of New York (Thirty- 
first Congressional District), advocating the 
enactment by the Congress of the Bryson 
bill H. R. 2082; to the Committee on the 
Judicary. 


SENATE 
TUESDAY, APRIL 17, 1945 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 16, 
j 1945) 


The Senate met in executive session 
at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Out of the depths have we cried unto 
Thee, O God of our salvation. But even 
in the darkened valley of unutterable loss 
our anxious eyes are fixed on the hills of 
Thy help and healing, our lonely hearts 
are stilled and strengthened by the sus- 
taining certainty that no loss can include 
the loss of Thee. 

In this numbing and bewildering hour 
may there come to us, Thy children, the 
awed vision which for Thy ancient 
prophet changed dirges of despair into 
paeans of victory: 

“In the year that King Uzziah died 
I saw the Lord high and lifted up.” 

May the searching splendor of that 
great white throne which is not empty 
lift up our drooping hearts, rebuke our 
foolish pride, restore our fearful spirits, 
and endue us with power for the unfin- 
ished task of rebuilding the shattered 
world after the pattern shown us in the 
ree In the dear Redeemer’s name, 

en, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. B^RKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Monday, April 16, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 7 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF A BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
April 12, 1945, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 298) to 
continue Commodity Credit Corporation 
as an agency of the United States, in- 
crease its borrowing power, revise the 
basis of the annual appraisal of its assets, 
and for other purposes. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT BY JAMES M. COX 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr, President, in the 
Miami Daily News of April 15, 1945, ap- 
pears a magnificent editorial containing 
a biography and eulogy of our late great 
President Roosevelt by Hon. James M. 
Cox. * This article, by the man who was 
running mate of President Roosevelt in 
1920, will be a valuable addition to the 
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permanent literature on this great and 
good President, for whom we sorrow so 
much. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ROOSEVELT 
(By James M. Cox) 


In this hour of a nation’s grief, we cannot 
but feel that death, that mute autocrat from 
whose decisions there is no appeal, has been 
most unkind. But this has happened before. 
If Lincoln had been spared, the wounds of 
war would have been more quickly healed, 
and the South would have been spared the 
horrible experiences of reconstruction. If 
Woodrow Wilson had not fallen in the midst 
of his struggle for peace, the world might 
have been vastly different today. And now, 
in this needful hour with so many things 
to be done—things that the President knew 
more about than anyone else—we find our- 
selves constantly confronted by the question, 
Why did this tragic thing have to be? Per- 
haps the deep meaning of it all, as with 
Lincoln and Wilson, is beyond the finite 
mind. 

While the President was greatly beloved, 
we are apt to think selfishly of the loss which 
we have sustained. Our minds turn to the 
unfinished tasks, but is there not a loftier 
emotion? By all the deserts of logic and jus- 
tice, should not our President have been kept 
here a little longer to see the fruits of his 
labors? If he had thought that the giving 
of his life now would be a benediction and 
aid to the struggle for an enduring peace, he 
would have had no complaint. 

It may well be that our thinking of what 
he would have done so well brings with it a 
more solemn appreciation of what he has 
already done. Maybe we are more aware of 
noble deeds that must not be undone. If 
this is to save us from the worst sides of 
human nature that have been so costly in 
our politics in the past, then it is well that 
our President passes from his earthly labors 
to the peace of a happy immortality. 

I never knew Franklin D. Roosevelt until 
after we both were nominated at the San 
Francisco convention in 1920. He came to 
Columbus, where I was serving as Governor. 
He was tall and youthful in appearance, but 
a fine specimen of physical manhood. He 
remained there to attend the meeting of the 
Democratic National Committee, and we were 
together several days. His charm of manner, 
so widely noted through his later career, was 
with him then. He accepted in good spirit 
every decision that was made as to campaign 
policy. He was intensely interested in gov- 
ernment; and while he had a forward-looking 
view of domestic matters, the campaign was 
devoted almost exclusively to the League of 
Nations issue. He came to Dayton on notifi- 
cation day. He and I, at the head of a pa- 
rade, walked to the fairgrounds, about a mile 
and a half away. Most people he met had 
never seen him, but he made a fine impres- 
sion, and the general comment was that the 
party had acted wisely in placing him on 
the ticket. He was a good loser and never, 
to me, at least, gave evidence of a disturbing 
disappointment over the result of the elec- 
tion. 

In the years that followed there was a regu- 
lar flow of correspondence between us. After 
physical affliction fell upon him he visited 
the Florida Keys. He was always an enthu- 
siastic devotee of bone fishing. I visited him 
on the houseboat which he had leased for his 
cruise. The cruel blow had left him badly 
impaired physically, but his vibrant spirit 
Temained. He was certain things would turn 
out all right and he could go on in his nor- 
mal pursuits of life. 

I did not favor his nomination in 1932, but 
while others fell by the wayside in that con- 
test and the three succeeding ones, I gave my 
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loyal support both in our newspapers and on 
the stump. He was kind enough to say to me 
in 1936 that my speech, delivered over 4 
coast-to-coast network, was the very best of 
the campaign. He both wrote me and talked 
to me gratefully over the telephone about my 
radio address in 1944. 

Many of his critics have looked upon him 
as a crusader, ruthless in his destruction of 
long established policies of government. 
They have seemed to believe that he came 
into the White House with a fixed purpose—to 
tear up the existing order. I never believed 
that. It was Lincoln who said that men do 
not make events, events make men, and from 
the desolation that had fallen upon the coun- 
try in 1933 came his remedial program. 

The platform of 1932, a very able document, 
by the way, gave no detailed guide of what 
was to follow if the Democratic cause pre- 
vailed. Business was paralyzed, banks were 
closed, foreclosures of mortgages were throw- 
ing people out of their homes, labor was dis- 
turbed, farmers were bankrupt, and the aver- 
age man, particularly conscious of what he 
deemed to be governmental neglect, was ready 
to enlist behind the President in an entirely 
new departure. 

A well-known scientist once said to me that 
in boring around, seeking to discover what 
nature had kept concealed, passages were- 
found into caverns and channels that led to 
discoveries much more important than what 
was being objectively sought. And so it was 
with Roosevelt. The deeper he got into the 
consequences of our ills the more apparent it 
was that our organs of government were more 
sorely afflicted than we knew. 

While he knew of the part I had played in 
remaking our whole State government in 
Ohio under a new constitution and that I 
was often called a radical and Socialist at the 
time, he still recognized that many liberals, 
including myself, did not entirely agree with 
his philosophies. But the difference was more 
in administrative method than principle. 
And yet not a single unpleasant incident ever 
marred our friendship. His attitude of mind 
toward me in 1920 never changed. This gen- 
erous gesture continued even though the fates 
had altered our ranks. This naturally helped 
bind me to the man in ties of real affection. 

He knew he was taking advanced positions 
and that some things which he advocated 
were embarrassing to his sincere friends. I 
recall a circumstance illustrative of this. In 
the campaign of 1940 he visited the war plants 
in Dayton. He was given a tremendous wel- 
come. When we passed my newspaper office, 
the Datly News, all the employees had 
gathered at the windows. I pointed out 
Walter Locke, our editorial writer in chief, 
and remarked to Roosevelt: “There is your 
friend Walter Locke, the most zealous and 
one of the ablest New Deal writers in the 
country.” With a Roosevelt smile he fa- 
cetiously observed, “He must have made an 
awful lot of trouble for you.” 

Quite frequently I visited the President in 
the White House, but always at his invita- 
tion, because I had a strong feeling that un- 
bidden visitors were making a trespass on 
time that should have been put to better uses. 
We always lunched at his desk, and I recall 
many interesting conversations. I never dis- 
cussed official patronage with him and he 
often spoke about it. It so happened that at 
one of our luncheon engagements in 1940 he 
told me of his plans to create more of a 
nonpolitical Cabinet and said that conditions 
would seem to justify a coalition arrange- 
ment. On a writing pad before him was the 
list of names of those whom he was con- 
sidering. I strongly objected to two of them, 
contending with respectful vigor that they 
would not be accepted by the country as a 
real intention on the part of the President 
to create better efficiency within the Govern- 
ment. He ran his pencil through both names, 
Later he appointed Stimson and Knox as the 
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heads of the War and Navy Departments, re- 
spectively. 

He often reminded me of what he said 
Was a good piece of advice, namely, that he 
should never make an important decision 
when he was either mentally or physically 
tired. It was a gloomy day in Washington; 
the fogs which seem so fond of the Potomac 
Valley had almost excluded any view of the 
Monument from the President's office. I re- 
marked that one could not live in that 
climate without having depressing days. 
When they came and tasks were knocking 
on his door for attention, he should dismiss 
them from his mind and come back to them 
in better shape to deal with them. 

It was always my feeling that in the cam- 
paign of 1944 the President believed that he 
would live out his term of office, if he were 
elected. If he had any doubts about it, then 
beyond question our critical military situa- 
tion with the certainty of difficult times 
ahead in the making of peace, convinced the 
President that he should not desert his post, 
but should give all his strength even to his 
last hour, if it was fated that it should come 
before 1949. 

It must have been the Yalta Conference 
which broke down his great powers of re- 
sistance. He was an inordinately indus- 
trious man, a most remarkable thing in the 
face of his physical affliction. There is noth- 
ing so wearing on body and brain and nerve 
centers as conferences. At Yalta the issues 
to be met could not but have been most 
exacting of his powers of endurance. It must 
have been more trying on Roosevelt than 
either Churchill or Stalin because the United 
States had been held responsible for the 
failure of the League of Nations and in the 
midst of present discussions, the head of our 
Government must have been constantly 
mindful that a greater responsibility rested 
upon him. 

This tremendous load must have taken its 
toll. Health reports after his return were 
more or less disquieting although, in a tele- 
phone conversation I had with him just be- 
fore he left for Warm Springs, he seemed to 
be quite himself. I remarked that if he 
was as well as he sounded, he must be in 
good shape. He said the most bedeviling 
thing was sinus trouble which persisted in 
the Washington climate. Nowhere else was 
he ever conscious of it. 

I apologized for taking his time, but he 
continued to talk, asking why I did not come 
to see him. I was complimented because I 
thought I caught a note of homesickness for 
old friendships in his voice. 

He was a man of great physical courage 
like his sons who followed him into the war 
and yet, his moral courage was just as strik- 
ing. He could easily have been a man of 
deep hatreds because the attacks on him 
were, if possible, more virulent than those 
that fell upon Jefferson and Jackson. He was 
@ man of great common sense and realized 
that it was perfectly natural that men and 
interests, separated by the new order from 
governmental preferences, would husband 
most of their resentments for him. I re- 
member his once saying to me that he was 
sure the common people of the country loved 
him. Those were his precise words, and he 
further observed that that was ample com- 
pensation for all of the unpleasant things 
that had come. 

Sometime after the London Economic Con- 
ference of 1933 he asked me to come to Wash- 
ington and dine with him in the evening, 
The table was set in his workroom upstairs 
in the White House. He asked for a word 
picture of the London event—both events 
and personalities, Many things related be- 
stirred his mirth. I never saw him laugh s0 
heartily. He begged me to go back to Day- 
ton and put into a written manuscript every- 
thing I had stated to him. 

It is safe to assert that no President ever 
knew so much about the ramifications of 
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Government departments. There was some 
basis for the complaint that he wanted too 
many departmental operations tied in to the 
White House. His administration might 
have functioned better and he might have 
lived longer if more matters of detail and 
even minor policy had cleared through the 
Cabinet Members. The conferences he held, 
even before we went into the war, and the 
delegations which were permitted to come to 
see him would have been enough to over- 
power a normally healthy person. I told him 
this one day and said he ought to put the 
Cabinet to work. He merely laughed and 
said there was something in the Roosevelt 
blood which kept him moving‘all the time. 

NoePresident ever knew so many people in 
the country—professional and college men, 
social workers, business executives, citizens 
of many types. His habit of calling men by 
their first names on short acquaintance was 
due to the spirit of comradeship which pos- 
sessed him. He loved people and was not 
one to hide his confidence in others. 

On his visit to Dayton in 1940, he dined 
with our family in the evening at Trailsend. 
His address which he broadcast over the radio 
from his private car came 2 or 3 hours later 
and this afforded an intensive discussion 
about the probabilities of war. It was very 
apparent that major plans were blueprinted 
in his mind in preparation for war if it had 
to come. He spoke of the supplies of tin and 
rubber that would be available and the value 
of British securities held in America which, 
if liquidated, would make a considerable 
sum, but would not be sufficient to keep Eng- 
-land in the war very long. It was about this 
time that the President, with great adroit- 
ness took steps to keep England alive as a 
going nation, without giving encouragement 
to a pestiferous element in our country which 
was generating considerable opposition. It 
is fair to assume that except for this Hitler 
might have made his headquarters in London, 
We can go further in this speculation and 
ask ourselves whether Russia could have sur- 
vived without the aid from us. If it can be 
said that these two countries were saved at 
the outset by American help, then for this 
President Roosevelt was responsible. 

Let no one be deceived nor permit himself 
in prejudice to believe that Roosevelt was 

“not the real leader in our war movements. 
Every industrial leader and every military 
commander, whether on land or sea, was 
kept on the alert by his untiring vigilance. 
He believed in our powers of production and 
expressed his convictions in the face of 
timidity, doubt, and sarcasm of many men 
who had spent their lives in the manufac- 
turing industry. It took courage to set aside 
the rule of seniority in the Army and Navy 
and his unfaltering move which had been so 
carefully thought out was a factor in our mil- 
itary successes. Naturally he consulted re- 
sponsible leaders in the Army and Navy, but 
any recommendations they made to the 
President had to be sold to him by the force 
of sheer fact and logic. So close was he to 
those on the war fronts that everyone from 
the privates up looked upon him as their 
leader with deep affection and confidence. 

In the preparations for peace his mind 
was burdened day and part of the night with 
the strategy of diplomacy and there is no 
doubt in the mind of a single unprejudiced 
person in this country that history will give 
him full credit for the part he played. His 
domestic policies, in principle, were accepted 
by the opposition political party in the cam- 
paign of 1944. 

This, it seems to me, is a truthful brief 
of what Roosevelt accomplished as President 
of the United States. One cannot appraise 
it all without being reminded of Stanton’s 
remark at the death of Lincoln, “He now be- 
longs to the ages.” 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Recorp an article by Hon. James 
M. Cox, published in the Miami Daily 
News of April 13, in which ex-Governor 
Cox states that President Roosevelt will 
rank with Jefferson, Jackson, and Wil- 


. 0n in the history of our country. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


He Witt RANK WITH JEFFERSON, JACKSON, 
WILSON, Says Ex-Governor Cox 

The saddest thing of it all is that death 
had to deny to the President the hour of 
what would have been his two greatest tri- 
umphs—victory to our arms and lasting 
peace for the peoples of the earth. He was 
so much a part of both and carried them so 
near to completion that history will ascribe 
them largely to his genius and humanity. 

In the social and economic reforms which 
he has brought to our country, he will rank 
with Jefferson, Jackson, and Wilson, For his 
mastery in international statesmanship, he 
will stand alone, the most conspicuous of all 
our Presidents. He held his own with 
Churchill and Stalin, two resolute characters. 
Time will reveal that his last strength was 
given not only to make world peace a living 
thing for generations to come but to preserve 
the rights of our country. His greatest do- 
mestic contribution was the creation of a 
better life for the average man. That will 
stand as his monument, 

Our hopes and prayers are that the death 
of our President will bring a sobering refiec- 
tion to all nations and a resolve to preserve, 
= = endearing structure, the cause for which 

e died. 


LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, as in legisla- 
tive session, the following business was 
transacted. 


TERRITORIAL INTEGRITY OF POLAND 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the REC- 
orD a resolution sent to me by the Polish- 
American Congress, New Hampshire di- 
vision, on the subject of the territorial 
integrity of Polarid. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

To the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions: 


Resolution of the Polish-American Congress, 
New Hampshire Division 

The State of New Hampshire division of 
the Polish-American Congress, consisting of 
delegates representative of approximately 40 
Polish organizations of the State of New 
Hampshire namely, parishes, benevolent so- 
cieties, fraternal clubs, civic and musical or- 
ganizations, Polish veterans’ groups, and, in 
addition, prominent clergymen, business and 
commercial leaders from all parts of the State 
of New Hampshire, in meeting assembled on 
April 4, 1945, through its executive board, 
unanimously resolved and adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Whereas England declared war on Ger- 
many to guarantee the sovereignty and ter- 
ritorial integrity of Poland; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States, in enumerating the aims of the United 
Nations, declared against any territorial ac- 
quisitions by the United Nations, and against 
any territorial changes that did not accord 
with the freely expressed wishes of the peo- 
ples concerned; and 

“Whereas the Soviet Union, far from come 
plaining about the terms of the treaty of 

- Riga (March 1921), years prior to the present 
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war, took the initiative in proposing to Po- 
land a treaty of nonaggression and neutral= 
ity based on respect for the then existing 
frontier; and 

“Whereas Poland faithfully observed this 
treaty, refusing several proposals from Hitler 
Germany to become an ally with him in 
attacking Russia, and 

“Whereas a deadly threat, not only to Po- 
land’s eastern frontier but to Poland’s inde- 
pendent existence, is implied in the decisions 
of the Crimea Conference to sanction Rus- 
sia’s proposal to brutally and unilaterally 
partition and appropriate all of Poland east 
of the so-called Curzon or Molotov-Ribben- 
trop line; and 

“Whereas the circumstances surrounding 
the disposition and placement of the pro- 

territorial boundary lines of the Re- 
public of Poland, as well as the manner in 
which the people of this nation shall be 
permitted to determine the kind and form 
of their own government, give rise to serious 
concern as to whether the inherent rights 
and economic advantages of these peoples 
shall be safeguarded; and 

“Whereas eastern Poland, east of the Rus- 
sia proposed arbitrary Curzon line, would be 
of minor importance to Soviet economy, yet 
this area is indispensable to a healthy Polish 
economy, as it contains 84 percent of Po- 
land's limited reserve of oil, almost three- 
fifths of its forests, and a very high percent- 
age of its agriculture output; and 

“Whereas the Soviet Union is further 
striving to foist on the peoples of Poland a 
governing body composed of Russian citizens 
of questionable character, reputation, and 
allegiance, which government is clearly non- 
representative of the Polish people but ac- 
tually a minority government that could not 
exist without Russian arms; and 

“Whereas the only hope for world peace 
lies in the fulfillment of the provisions of 
the Atlantic Charter, which provide not only 
for the restoration of all territories seized 
by aggression in this war but also grants to 
each nation the privilege of selecting its own 
government without subversive interference 
or coercion on the part of any nation, large 
or small: . 

“We, therefore, on the 4th day of April in 
the year of our Lord 1945 most firmly protest 
both against the decisions of the Yalta Con- 
ference in relation tò the fifth partition of 
Poland and against the method by which 
this and other decisions concerning Poland 
were reached and denounce said decisions as 
@ violation of sound morality and interna- 
tional law; and 

“Humbly petition and strongly urge you 
to exert all the power, influence, and voice 
of your good office to effectuate and press 
forward remedial measures to right the 
wrong arbitrarily imposed on Poland by 
clearly reaffirming the most urgent necessity, 
if world peace is to be realized, of strict and 
unequivocal adherence of all Allied Nations 
to the principles enunciated and pronounced 
in the Atlantic Charter as to the right of 
self-determination of all peoples, small or 
powerful alike. 

“PoLIsH-AMERICAN CONGRESS, 
New HAMPSHIRE DIVISION, 
“JOSEPH J. BETLEY, President.” 


ADDITIONAL HOSPITAL BEDS FOR DIS- 
ABLED VETERANS IN MINNESOTA 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to present for 
printing in the Recorp and appropriate 
reference a concurrent resolution adopt- 
ed by the Legislature of Minnesota me- 


morializing the Congress of the United | 


States to enact such legislation as may 
be necessary to provide for additional 
hospital beds for disabled veterans in the 
State of Minnesota, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the concurrent resolution 
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will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, and, under the rule, be printed 
in the RECORD: 

To the Committee on Finance: 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact such 
legislation as may be necessary to provide 
for additional hospital beds in the State of 
Minnesota for disabled war veterans 
Whereas there are at the present time ap- 

proximately 2,400 beds in the State of Min- 

nesota which are available for injured and 
disabled war veterans; and 

Whereas this number ts entirely inadequate 
and there is aù acute shortage in this State 
of beds for this purpose; and $ 

Whereas there is at the present time a 
waiting list of about 300 such veterans who 
are in need of hospitalization; and 

Whereas the number of returning veterans 
who need hospital treatment is increasing 
daily and will greatly increase in the imme- 
diate future; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 

Minnesota (the House of Representatives con- 

curring), That the State memorialize the 

Congress of the United States to enact such 

legislation as may be necessary to provide in 

the immediate future for additional beds for 
disabled veterans in the State of Minnesota; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Minnesota is instructed to trans- 
mit a copy of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to each Member of 

Congress from the State of Minnesota. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ST. LAWRENCE 
WATERWAY 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to present 
for appropriate reference and printing in 
the Record a concurrent resolution 
adopted by the legislative assembly of 
Minnesota memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to take prompt ac- 
tion to ratify the agreement between the 
Government of the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada for the dével- 
opment of the St. Lawrence waterway. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred, and, 
under the rule, printed in. the RECORD. 

To the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions: 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to take 
prompt action to ratify the agreement 
between the Government of the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada for 
the development of the St. Lawrence 
waterway 
Whereas representatives of the Govern- 

ments of the United States and of the Do- 

minion of Canada in 1941 consummated and 
signed an agreement for the development 
of the St. Lawrence River, both for naviga- 
tion and power purposes, so as to permit 
free passage of ocean-going ships from the 

Atlantic Ocean to the head of the Great 

Lakes and into the heart of the American 

Continent, and make available the develop- 

ment of this great potential source of elec- 

tric energy for necessary public use; and 
Whereas the agreement was under con- 
sideration by the Congress of the United 

States at the time of the Japanese attack at 

Pearl Harbor, and shortly thereafter we 

were at war with the Central Powers in 

Europe, as a consequence of which action on 

the agreement was advisedly deferred; and 
Whereas world developments since 1941 

have made it increasingly apparent that the 
securing of a permanent and just peace will 
inevitably be attended with vastly increased 
commerce with foreign nations, and particue 
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larly with the European and Asiatic nations, 
and the great industries located on the Great 
Lakes and the agriculture of the Northwest 
States will benefit as a result of the opening 
of the St. Lawrence as a shorter route for 
ocean commerce to deliver to foreign nations 
the products of our industries and agricul- 
ture, and more than ever before the develop- 
ment of the power to be generated by the 
St. Lawrence is recognized as a vital eco- 
nomic necessity; and 

Whereas the agreement is now again be- 
ing submitted to the Congress of the United 
States for approval, the Presidents of the 
United States for the past 25 years have com- 
mitted themselves to the development of the 
St. Lawrence, and President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has characterized the St. Lawrence 
Project as of economic value comparable to 
the Panama Canal, and a vital necessity as a 
defense measure; and 

Whereas the State of Minnesota, through 
its legislature, for the last 25 years has af- 
firmed its continued support of this project, 
and through the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Tidewater Commission of Minnesota has 
continuously promoted the development of 
the St. Lawrence River, believing that the 
project is a vital necessity for the stimulation 
and development of the resources of this 
State and of the entire Northwest, as well as 
a great economic advantage to the Nation, 
and that the project has already been too 
long delayed: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the senate, the house of 
representatives concurring, commend and 
support the President of the United States in 
his steadfast, consistent, and energetic sup- 
port of this project, and urge the Congress 
of the United States, without further delay, 
to approve and ratify the agreement already 
concluded with the Dominion of Canada, 
and provide the necessary funds for the 
speedy completion of this great project as a 
vital, economic, and defense necessity, 

That the secretary of state be instructed 
to send copies of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each of the Senators and Rep- 


resentatives in Congress of the State of 
Minnesota. 


METHODS OF ASSURING PEACE — 
RESOLUTIONS BY WARREN POST, NO. 23, 
OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, BOWLING 
GREEN, KY. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I am 
in receipt of resolutions adopted by War- 
ren Post, No. 23, of the American Legion 
at Bowling Green, Ky. The resolutions 
have been sent to me by Hon. W. M. 
Willey, commander of the post. The 
resolutions relate to future conferences 
and efforts to secure peace for the people 
of the United States. I believe they 
are very good and sound resolutions, and 
I ask unanimous consent to present them 
for appropriate reference and printing 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 


* tions were received, referred to the Com- 


mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Whereas Warren Post, No. 23, American 
Legion, Bowling Green, Ky., has for the past 
several weeks, been giving consideration to 
the proposed enactment, now in congres- 
sional committees, providing for what is gen- 
erally termed “universal military training” 
following the present World War; and 

Whereas since the introduction of this pro- 
posed enactment, the Yalta Conference of the 
three great leaders, Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Stalin, has occurred, and, soon thereafter, the 
historic and successful Pan-American Confer- 
ence was held in: Mexico City; and 
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Whereas on April 25, 1945, a conference of 
United Nations representatives will open in 
San Francisco, Calif.; and 

Whereas we hope that in the fight for 
peace the United Nations are ahead of sched- 
ule as they are in the pursuit of the war, and 
those individuals and organizations who be- 
lieve profoundly in the wisdom of strong 
national defense either recôgnize or should 
recognize that the Allied Nations of the world 
are moving in a determined manner toward a 
new world order; and 

Whereas various proposals on what con- 
stitutes a good national defense were made 
on various assumptions of the future: Now, 
therefore, be it 2 

Resolved, That Warren Post, No. 23, Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Kentucky, pur- 
suant to a vote of the membership present 
at its regular meeting date on the 10th day 
of April 1945: 

1. It is the opinion of the members of said 
post that future wars will be fought by 
marching science and marching resources, 
and not so much by marching men—that the 
next war, if it occurs, will be largely fought 
out by long-range bombs and rockets, which 
are now at the beginning of untold develop- 
ment and expansion—that it will be, in large 
part, a war of long-range artillery duels 
across the oceans—that robot bombs. and 
rocket projectiles are now in their experi- 
mental stage, with the battered English 
people serving as “guinea pigs”"—that our 
children have an appointment with the fu- 
ture scientific development of these aggressor 
nations; be it further 

Resolved by Warren Post, No. 23, American 
Legion, That now is the time for all America 
to give serlous consideration to a broad, 
comprehensive“ program for good national 
defense, and-to that end, we propose: 


1. SCIENTIFIC ARMAMENTS FOR DEFENSE 


(a) Creation of an army of laboratory 
scientists and technicians—working with a 
passion for the development of all forms of 
lethal weapons—with the hope that the very 
fact of their possession by this country will 
prevent the necessity for their use. 

(b) Build up large stock pile of metallic 
resources, and however much the country may 
be at peace for a while, preserve it with deter- 
mination against its possible necessary use. 

(c) Reconvert American industry at the 
close of this war in such a manner that it can 
be turned back to war industry much more 
quickly than heretofore. 


2. INTERNATIONAL INTELLIGENCE CORPS 


The development of a highly trained. com- 
petent International Intelligence Corps, to 
the end that this country should not again 
have a pay the frightful price of guessing at 
what is going on in the rest of the world to 
the end that there be no more unfortunate 
incidents typified by Pearl Harbor. 


3. PERMANENT MILITARY AIR FORCE 


(a) The training of at least 100,000 volun- 
teer, hand-picked aviators annually, Make 
pay, living conditions, promotion, and careers 
in Army aviation sufficiently attractive to 
- secure the necessary young men on a volun- 
tary basis. Thus development of the finest 
and most modern Air Force in the world. 

(b) Begin their training at an early age. 
Much of it could be done in the elementary 
schools. 

(c) The whole period of advance training 
should embrace 4 to 5 years, embodying the 
whole field of aeronautics. Should not only 
be perfectly trained pilots but should be 
masters of the science of aeronautics. 


4. A REVITALIZED PEACETIME ARMY 


(a) Continue to clean up the Regular 
American Army. Even before this war started 
we were raising our standards for admission, 

(b) Invite and attract a large volunteer 
Army with good pay, comforts of living, good 
environment. Make Army life a career com- 
parable to trades and occupations in civilian 
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life, Instead of making it easy to get into 
and hard to get out of, as heretofore, reverse 
the order and make it hard to get in, but 
easy to get out. No less discipline, but much 
more freedom. 


5. SUBSIDIARY NATIONAL DEFENSE AGENCIES 


(a) The rebuilding and reorganization fol- 
lowing this war of the National Guard, the 
State militia, and a much larger development 
of the R. O. T. C. training program; be it 
further 

Resolved, That by proposing the aforesaid 
program we would not intend for immediate 
action to be taken, but we do propose that 
the enactment providing military conscrip- 
tion following the war be held in abeyance 
until it is determined whether this country 
is to become a part of a cooperative world 
movement or whether these cooperative 
measures are to fail. If they are to succeed, 
it is impossible for us or anyone else to de- 
termine what our national course is to be. 
If they are to fail, then we favor the early 
adoption of the program set forth above. 
The program which the American Legion 
proposes is not a patchwork program, It 
recognizes, first, the new hazards for Amer- 
ica in modern scientific warfare, and, sec- 
ondly, that so-called universal military train- 
ing, when and if passed by Congress, will 
probably be so modified that it would be 
nothing more than a delusion to look upon 
it as adequate national defense. 

A stand is not taken for or against uni- 
versal. military training, but proponents— 
whose good faith we do not question—have 
said, “It will create such a great body of 
effective reserves that this country will be 
forever safe from attack.” We believe the 
above quotation represents honest but dan- 
gerous thinking. We look forward, hope- 
fully, to a broad program of physical train- 
ing following this war, but we do not regard 
a physical fitness program as adequate to 
our national defense in the kind of world 
in which America will strive to live peace- 
fully, when this conflict is ended; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be given to the press, a copy forwarded to 
the Honorable EARLE CLEMENTS, Congressman 
from the Second District of Kentucky, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; a copy to the national com- 
mander of the American Legion; and a copy 
to Senator A. B. CHANDLER, Senator from 
Kentucky on the Military Affairs Committee; 
also a copy be sent Senator ALBEN BARKLEY, 
majority leader of the Senate of the United 
States, and a copy be sent Garland Bryant, 
commander of the American Legion of Ken- 
tucky. 

G. C. GEORGE, Chairman, 
J. Murray HILL, 
C. STEVE ROEMER, 
Ropes K. MYERS, 
W. M. WILLEY, 
Dr. JNO. W. BLACKBURN, 
Committee. 
(All of Bowling Green, Ky., and mem- 
bers of Warren Post, No. 23, Ameri- 
can Legion.) 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on Appropriations: 

H. R.2603. A bill making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, the Judiciary, and the Federal Loan 
Agency for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 188). 

By Mr. CHANDLER, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 

S. 225. A bill to authorize the carrying of 
Civil War battle streamers with regimental 
colors; with an amendment (Rept. No. 189). 

By Mr. MAYBANE, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs; 
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S. J. Res.34,. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue posthumously to the 
late Col, William Mitchell a commission as 
& major general, United States Army, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 190). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. McCARRAN: 
5.875. A bill for the relief of Mercy Duke 
Boehl; to the Committee on Immigration. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce a bill 
and that it be appropriately referred. 

I also ask unanimous consent to in- 
troduce another bill, on behalf of the 
majority leader the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BarkLEY] and myself, au- 
thorizing the President of the United 
States to award posthumously a Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor to Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bills will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

8.876. A bill relating to the dismissal of 
indictments, informations, or complaints in 
criminal cases by the Attorney General or the 
United States Attorney; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUCAS (for himself and Mr. 
BARKLEY) : s 

S, 877. A bill authorizing the President of 
the United States to award posthumously a 
Congressional Medal of Honor to Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

(Mr. WAGNER (for himself, Mr. GEORGE, 
and Mr. Murray) introduced Senate bill 878, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

8.879. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a modern, adequate, and efficient 
hospital center in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

(Mr. BUSHFIELD introduced Senate bill 
880, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

(Mr. BRIDGES introduced Senate bill 881, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and appears under a popas 
rate heading.) 

By Mr. HILL (for himself and Mr, 
BANKHEAD) : 

S. 882. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a national fertilizer policy and pro- 
gram; to authorize the construction of cer- 
tain fertilizer plants by the Government and 
farmers’ cooperatives as a part of said pro- 
gram; to provide as a necessary incident of 
said program for the operation of such Gov- 
ernment-constructed fertilizer plants by 


. farmers’ cooperatives; to provide for the test- 


ing and demonstrating of fertilizers produced 
in such Government and cooperative plants 
on a Nation-wide scale; to provide for the ex- 
ploration of fertilizer resources on the public 
lands; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
By Mr. BAILEY: 

8.883. A bill for the relief of Charlie 
Tyson; and 

S. 884. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the Mid- 
dle District of North Carolina to hear, de= 
termine, and render judgment upon certain 
claims of the Patuxent Development Co. Inc; 
to the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. CHANDLER: 
' §. 885. A bill to reduce the fees for postal 
money orders issued to members of the armed 
forces serving outside the continental limits 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CORDON: 

§. 886. A bill for the relief of Clarence $. 
Osika; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

8.887. A bill to regulate commerce by ex- 
empting interstate vendors from liability for 
payment or collection of certain State taxes; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

8.888. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of War to exchange with the Rosslyn Con- 
necting Railroad Co. certain lands in the 
vicinity of the War Department Pentagon 
Building, in Arlington, Va.; and 

S 889. A bill to amend section 47c of the 
National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, as 
amended, so as to authorize credit to students 
now or hereafter enrolled in the senior di- 
vision of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
for military training received while on active 
duty in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard, or while pursuing a course of 
instruction in the Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


CREDIT TO SERVICEMEN UNDER FEDERAL 
OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, for the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce], the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. Murray], 
and myself, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce a bill to provide credit for 
servicemen under the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance program, which 
I ask to have appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 878) to amend title IT of 
the Social Security Act, as amended, by 
giving insurance credits under the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
visions of that act for military service, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Wacner (for himself, Mr. GEORGE, 
and Mr. Murray), was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. : 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, for the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance [Mr. Georce], the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Education and Labor [Mr. Murray], 
and myself, I have just introduced a bill 
to safeguard the insurance rights of serv- 
icemen and servicewomen under the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act. Rep- 
resentative Lyncu, of New York, is in- 
troducing a companion bill in the House. 

Legislation to this end is a matter of 
simple justice to our servicemen and is 
necessary to round out a comprehensive 
legislative program for servicemen and 
veterans. Legislation of this sort is nec- 
essary to prevent the insurance protec- 
tion of servicemen under social security 
from being impaired and in some in- 
stances from being permanently lost. 

The bill is designed to treat service 
men and women under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance just as though, instead 
of entering service, they had remained in 
civilian life in jobs covered under this 
program. The Government would pay 
the regular contributions required under 
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the law. The bill contains additional 
provisions designed to prevent duplica- 
tion of benefits between old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and the various non- 
contributory Federal benefit programs. 


GENERAL SUPPORT FOR BILL 


In the last Congress I introduced leg- 
islation which proposed to extend to 
servicemen both unemployment insur- 
ance and old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. The unemployment insurance 
features of my bill were incorporated in 
the G. I. bill of rights. The old-age in- 
surance provisions were not included in 
the G. I. bill since those in charge of the 
G. I. bill thought that it would be better 
to incorporate them in a separate bill. 

The bill which I have introduced to- 
day is similar tq the bills on the same 
subject which I introduced in the last 
Congress. Everyone is in agreement with 
the general objective of the proposed leg- 
islation. The veterans’ organizations, 
the labor and employers’ organizations, 
the Social Security Board, several State 
legislatures, and representatives of both 
major political parties—all have en- 
dorsed the basic idea. 

From 1940 on, the late President Roose- 
velt repeatedly recommended to Con- 
gress the enactment of appropriate leg- 
islation on the subject. Iearnestly hope, 
therefore, that the bill can be speedily 
enacted into law. 


A provision having the same objective 
as the bill which I have introduced was 
assed by the Senate as a part of the 
ill which later became the Second Rev- 
enue Act of 1940. However, the provi- 
sion was deleted by the conference com- 
mittee and the following statement was 
made in the conference report: 


The managers on the part of the House 
desire to state that they agree with the man- 
agers on the part of the Senate that * * + 
the proposals (to preserve the old-age and 
survivors insurance protection of service- 
men) should be given prompt and careful 
consideration * * *..It is hoped that a 
comprehensive study of the subject matter 
contained in the President's message of Sep- 
tember 14, 1940, be made as soon as prac- 
ticable to the end that the proposals con- 
tained therein may be enacted into law 
with all reasonable dispatch, 


In its eighth annual report to the Con- 
gress the Social Security Board recom- 
mended legislation on this subject as 
follows: 


An immediate problem related to coverage 
arises from the situation of the millions of 
persons now in the armed forces. Because 
of the eligibility provisions and the method 
of computing benefits under the program, the 
insurance protection which service men and 
women may have acquired before their in- 
duction will be partly or wholly used up, and 
the amount of potential benefits payable to 
them or to their survivors will diminish. 
Service men and women have protection 
against death while in service, or after serv- 
ice from service-connected causes, in the 
form of benefits provided under veterans’ 
legislation; in some cases, survivors of veter- 
ans who die while in service will be eligible 
for both veterans’ benefits and old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits. After discharge 
from service, however, many veterans will 
be without any survivorship protection in the 
event of death from non-service-connected 
causes, The problem with respect to veter- 
ans who live to retirement age is less acute, 
since very few who leave military service 
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after the war will be Ineligible for old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits because of 
their military service, and, though benefit 
amounts will be somewhat reduced in all 
cases, the amount of the reduction will be 
small, Moreover, the great majority of the 
present members of the armed forces will 
not reach retirement age for many years. As 
a solution to the problems with respect to the 
armed forces, the Board recommends the 
adoption of provisions which will equitably 
protect potential insurance rights developed 
before entrance into the armed forces and 
which will give equitable wage credits based 
on periods of national service in lieu of 
private employment. Such provisions should 
be accompanied by appropriate arrangements 
to reimburse the insurance system out of 
general funds of the Treasury. 


Both the Civil Service Retirement Act 
and the Railroad Retirement Act already 
contain provisions under which an indi- 
vidual’s period of military service is taken 
into account in computing old-age retire- 
ment benefits. The need for similar pro- 
visions concerning the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance program is at 
least as great as in the case of these two 
other contributory Federal retirement 
systems. 

Not only is legislation to preserve the 
old-age and survivors insurance rights 
of servicemen necessary, but it is highly 
desirable that the legislation be enacted 
as soon as possible. Prompt enactment 
of legislation is necessary so that 
monthly benefits may be paid currently 
in the future. 

As of February 28, 1944, about 64,000 
claims for benefits had already been filed 
by the survivors of persons who died in 
military service, and this figure probably 
represents only a small proportion of the 
number of claims which would have 
arisen if credit for military service had 
been given under the program. I have 
received hundreds of letters during the 
past 4 years from‘all over the country— 
and from men stationed all over the 
world—asking why the Congress has not 
taken action on this matter. Other Sen- 
ators undoubtedly have had the same 
difficulty I have experienced in explain- 
ing to the satisfaction of these claimants 
why the social-insurance protection of 
the servicemen has not been maintained. 
Obviously, the longer the enactment of 
appropriate legislation is postponed, the 
greater will be the administrative burden 
of attempting to make satisfactory ex- 
planations, of keeping records of service 
deaths, of locating survivors of deceased 
servicemen, and of adjudicating claims, 
in cases where death occurred prior to 
enactment. 

SUMMARY OF THE BILL 


The bill would, in general, be effective 
as of September 7, 1939, the date on which 
the late President Roosevelt proclaimed 
a state of limited emergency to exist. 
Each serviceman would for social-se- 
curity purposes, be deemed to have been 
paid $160 for each month of service after 
that date and before the date on which 
he is no longer required to continue in 
service. The figure of $160 represents 
a fair approximation of the value of the 
average serviceman’s pay and perquisites. 
The same figure is used in the provision 
under which servicemen are given mili- 
tary-service credit under the Railroad 
Retirement Act, The use of a uniform 
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figure for all servicemen will consider- 
ably simplify the work of the Social Se- 
curity Board and of the service depart- 
ments. 

- The Government would pay both the 
employer and employee contributions, 
The amendment authorizes appropria- 
tions to the trust fund equal to the 
amounts which would be payable with 
respect to the wages of servicemen at the 
current tax rates imposed on employers 
and employees under the program. Ap- 
propriate retroactive contributions would 
also be authorized: However, it is con- 
templated that, under the amendment, 
actual appropriations would be less than 
the authorized amounts to the extent 
that full benefits were not paid to serv- 
icemen or their survivors by reason of the 
provisions preventing undesirable dupli- 
cations of benefits. 

In cases where a serviceman died prior 
to the enactment. date of the amend- 
ment, benefits to his survivors would 
normally be payable retroactively, or, if 
benefits had already been awarded, the 
benefit amount would be recomputed to 
take account of his wages for military 
service, and the recomputed amount 
would be effective retroactively. 

The provisions designed to prevent un- 
desirable duplications of old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits with pay- 
ments by the Veterans’ Administration 
would apply in cases where wage credits 
had been granted under the amendments 
and the beneficiary—either the ex- 
serviceman himself or a survivor—was 
eligible to receive veterans’ benefits based 
on the same period of service. In gen- 
eral, the portion of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits attributable to 
the war-service wage credits would be 
withheld in such cases. 

However, if the serviceman had been 
covered under the program for a mini- 
mum period of about a year and a half, 
either before or after his period of mili- 
tary service, his benefits or those of his 
dependents or survivors would not be re- 
duced below the minimums provided by 
the program, even if the beneficiary were 
also eligible for veterans’ benefits. 

Under the amendment, the portion of 
an individual’s benefit attributable to 
wage credits for military service would 
be labeled “gratuitous.” This designa- 
tion would not only serve to mark out the 
portion of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefit which would ^e subject 
to reduction if veterans’ benefits were 
also payable, but in addition it would 
serve to avoid the payment of duplicate 
benefits based on military service under 
the various Federal retirement pro- 
grams—in particular, the railroad retire- 
ment program and the civil-service re- 
tirement program. Under the railroad 
program, the individual’s benefit amount 
is computed, in general, without regard 
to his military service if he is receiving 
“gratuitous” Federal benefits based on 
the same service. 

The same principle is recognized in the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, although 
an amendment to that act would eventu- 
ally become necessary in order to make 
the principle apply to the “gratuitous” 
part of benefits under the old-age and 
survivors insurance program arising 
from military service, 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous’ con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp in 
connection with my remarks a number 
of statements and resolutions by vet- 
erans’ organizations and State legisla- 
tures urging the enactment of legisla- 
tion to protect the old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits of members of the 
armed forces. 

There being no chjection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS, 
Washington, D. C., January 19, 1945. 
Hon. ROBERT WAGNER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Wacner: During the Sey- 
enty-eighth Congress you introduced the bill 
S. 1813, for yourself, Senator GEORGE, and 
Senator Clark, of Missouri. This was bill 
to amend title II of the Social Security Act, 
as amended, by giving insurance credits 
under the Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance provisions of that act for military 
service by providing for adjustment of bene- 
fits received under such title in certain cases, 

The American Legion is vitally interested 
in this subject, and at the last national con- 
vention, held in Chicago, Tl., in September 
1944, a resolution was adopted, the resolving 
clause of which reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That the American Legion urges 
an immediate amendment to the Social Secu- 
rity Act providing a suitable credit for all 
military commissioned and noncommissioned 
personnel from date of entry into the mili- 
tary service or on or after October 16, 1940 
(date of first selective-service registration).” 

Therefore, if you can see your way clear 
to reintroducing this measure, it will be very 
much appreciated by the American Legion. 

Thanking you and with best wishes, z am, 

Sincerely, 
Francis M. SULLIVAN, 
Ezecutive Director, 
National Legislative Committee. 


RESOLUTION OF THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Submitted by Post 321, Fostoria, ohio, to 
committee on war service and veteran em*= 
ployment: Submitted for approval by the 
committee as amended. Adopted by the 1934 
National Encampment.) 


Resolution 318 
Resolution to amend the Social Security Act 


Whereas the present social security laws 
was enacted at a time when the United States 
was at peace and did not contemplate enter- 
ing a war; and 

Whereas the provisions of that law pro- 
vides for the wage earner to work a certain 
number of quarter years to become eligible 
for the benefits provided by said law, and if 
he has less than this number of quarter years 
credits his family is not benefited by the pro- 
visions of said law; and 

Whereas, on December 8, 1941, we entered a 
war following a period of selective service 
training wherein thousands of wage earners 
was taken from their regular employment and 
inducted into the service, both military and 
naval; and 

Whereas these men were removed from the 
social security rolls, and each 3 months spent 
in the service of the country deducted one- 
quarter year credit from the wage earner and 
reduced the benefits payable to his family 
in event of his death, and resulting in thou- 
sands of families being deprived of the bene- 
fits otherwise payable under the sone Se- 


curity law; and 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
can by an amendment to the Social Security 
Act, render thousands of American service- 


"men eligible and give to the dependents and 
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survivors of these soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines dying in the service of the country, the 
benefits envisaged by the Congress that en- 
acted the original law, by writing into the 
law a section whereby men inducted into the 
service or enlisting therein, after September 
8, 1939, will be credited with having earned 
the sum of $160 a month while in the service 
and the Government paying into the Social 
Security fund the tax on said amount. In 
this manner all will be entitled to the bene- 
fits of said law and the families of men in 
service will not lose the benefits of said law; 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Forty-fifth National En- 
campment, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, That the Congress be advised 
of the condition and petitioned to enact into 
law the subject matter of this resolution, to 
the end that justice be done this great num- 
ber of personnel who have left their, regular 
employment wherein they were covered by 
Social Security and entered a more hazardous 
employment in the defense of their country 
without the protection guaranteed their 
families by the social security law. And that 
Congress set forth in said law that “youths 
of 18 years who were not gainfully employed 
prior to entering the service shall be credited 
with the same earnings for Social Security 
protection as those who were gainfully em- 
ployed and had social security accounts prior 
to induction,” And that the national service 
officer and national legislative officer of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars be instructed to 
immediately consult with Members of Con- 
gress to induce said members to prepare and 
present an amendment to the Social Security 
law embodying the provisions of this petition. 


MILITARY ORDER OF THE PURPLE HEART 


(This veterans’ organization, at their 
twelfth annual convention at Lancaster, 
Pa., August 6-9, 1944, adopted the follow- 
ing resolution, which had been submitted to 
the convention by the Mount Vernon (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Chapter.) 


A resolution to provide for post-war adjust- 
ment for veterans of World War No. 2 


Whereas unless detailed advance plans have 
been made to prevent it, there will other- 
wise probably be several million veterans of 
World War No. 2 vainly looking for suitable 
employment who, in spite of the assurances 
given in the Selective Service Act, will be 
unable to secure same, because of the techno- 
logical and economic changes which will in 
the meantime have occurred; and 

Whereas. several necessary steps will need 
to be taken to prevent millions of World War 
No. 2 veterans from continuing indefinitely 
to be unemployed, such as (1) the issuance 
of adjusted-service pay certificates or bonds, 
the amount of which should be based on the 
length and place of service of such dis- 
charges; (2) accrual of credits for unemploy- 
ment compensation and old-age insurance 
benefits, based upon length of service; (3) 
development of private enterprise; (4) in- 
creased standards of living for all Ameri- 
cans; (5) increased public works, nationally 
and locally, and many other such steps 
which cannot now be specifically enumer- 
ated: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by Mount Vernon Chapter, Mili- 
tary Order of the Purple Heart, assembled in 
regular session in Washington, D. C., this 
7th day of June 1944, That the national 
service director of the Military Order of the 
Purpls Heart is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to confer with other national officera 
of the Military Order of the Purple Heart, 
with the national officers of other veteran 
organizations, in the formulation of specific 
objectives, and to take such steps to bring 
about the enactment of such legislation, and 
to provide for such Presidential Executive 
orders, and the execution of such plans, as 
are desighed to provide for the full suitable, 
gainful employment of all returning veterans 
of World War No, 2; and be it further 
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Resolved, That this resolution be sub- 
mitted to the Department, District of Colum- 
bia, Military Order of the Purple Heart, for 
approval and presentation to the next na- 
tional convention of the Military Order of the 
Purple Heart for their consideration and 
adoption. 

Source: Proceedings of the twelfth annual 
convention of the Military Order of the Pur- 
ple Heart; House Document No. 686, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session. 


STATEMENT BY MILLARD W. RICE, NATIONAL SERV- 
ICE DIRECTOR, DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION, MARCH 28, 1944 

(Hearings on H. R. 3917 and S. 1767, p. 262) 
The Federal Government should also es- 

tablish similar credits, available to the Fed- 

eral Social Security Board for old-age insur- 
ance purposes, 

RESOLUTIONS AND MEMORIALS OF STATE LEGISLA= 
TURES RE THE OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSUR= 
ANCE PROTECTION OF SERVICEMEN 
Joint memorial of the Legislature of the 

State of Utah (Senate Joint Memorial 1): 

Submitted to both Houses of the United 

States Congress on March 27, 1945, and re- 

ferred to the appropriate congressional com- 

mittees. This memorial urges the enactment 
of legislation to expand the scope and cover- 
age of the social security program, and specif- 
ically calls for legislation to protect the old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits of mem- 
bers of the armed forces. (CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp, March 27, 1945, p. 2800.) 

Concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New York: Submitted to the 
United States Senate on April 5, 1945, and 
referred to .the Senate Committee on 

Finance. This resolution is essentially the 
* same as the Utah joint memorial referred to 
above. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 5, 1945, 
p. 3108.) 

Joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of Vermont (Joint Resolution 30): This reso- 
lution, approved by the Vermont Legislature 
on April 3, 1945, memorializes the Congress of 
the United States to enact with all con- 
venient speed legislation providing that men 
and women in the armed forces shall receive 
appropriate old-age and survivors insurance 
wage credits for their period of military serv- 
ice. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, April 9, 1945, 
p. 3179.) 


NAMING OF NEW VETERANS’ HOSPITAL AT 
SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK, 


Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, 
there is now under construction in the 
city of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., a new vet- 
erans’ hospital. In that State the late 
Royal C. Johnson, who was a Member of 
the House of Representatives for 15 
years, was one of the foremost public 
men in this country in the service of the 
veterans of the First World War. 

I ask unanimous consent to introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill desig- 
hating this hospital at Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak., as the Royal C. Johnson Veterans’ 
Hospital. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 880) to provide for desig- 
nation of the United States Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital at Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., as the Royal C. Johnson Vet- 
erans’ Hospital, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD., I yield, 
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Mr. LANGER. I wish to say. that 
Royal C. Johnson lived close to the 
North Dakota line. He was one of the 
outstanding men of the entire Northwest, 
as the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota well knows. Until recently his 
son was a prisoner of the Japanese in the 
Philippine Islands. The widow of the 
late Representative Royal C. Johnson 
lives in Washington ‘with several small 
children. His son has made a very dis- 
tinguished record in this World War. 


POSTHUMOUS AWARD OF CONGRES- 
SIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR TO WILLIAM 
MITCHELL 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, more 
than a year ago I introduced a bill pro- 
viding for the posthumous award to Billy 
Mitchell of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. The bill was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, was fa- 
vorably reported from that committee, 
and was passed unanimously by the Sen- 
ate. It died somewhere in the House of 
Representatives. 

I now ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce a similar bill, and it be appropriately 
referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 881) authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to award 
posthumously in the name of Congress a 
Medal of Honor to William Mitchell, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE—AMENDMENTS TO DEPART- 
MENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, ETC., AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted the fol- 
lowing notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H, R. 2603) 
making appropriations for the Departments 
of State, Justice, Commerce, the Judiciary, 
and the Federal Loan Agency for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses, the following amendments, namely: 

On page 16, line 3, after the word “coun- 
tries”, insert “Provided further, That reim- 
bursements incident to the maintenance of 
commissary service authorized under this 
head shall be credited to the appropriation 
for this purpose current at the time obliga- 
tions are incurred or such amounts are re- 
ceived: Provided further, That a detailed 
report shall be made to Congress annually of 
the receipts and expenditures of said com- 
missary service,” 

On page 16, line 18, after the word "Co- 
lumbia”, insert “Provided, That all refunds, 
repayments, or other credits on account of 
funds disbursed under this head shall be 
credited to the appropriation for this pur- 
pose current at the time obligations are in- 
curred or such amounts are received.” 

On page 20, line 23, after the word “organ- 
izations”, insert “printing and binding 
without regard to section 11 of the act of 
March 1, 1919 (44 U. S. O. 111); entertain- 
ment; and representation allowances as 
authorized by the act of February 23, 1931, 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 12, 23c).” 

On page 28, after line 21, insert: 
` “Conference of Allied Ministers of Educa- 
tion in London: For all necessary expenses 
of the participation by the United States 
in the Conference of Allied Ministers of Edu- 
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cation in London, or its successor, and in 
addition for surveys and studies related to 
the work thereof, including personal services 
in the District of Columbia and elsewhere 
without regard to civil-service and classifi- 
cation laws; travel expenses without regard 
to the Standardized Government Travel 
Regulations and the Subsistence Expense Act 
of 1926, as amended; entertainment, steno- 
graphic reporting and other services by con- 
tract, books of reference and periodicals, and 
rent of office space, without regard to section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes; printing and 
binding; and the share of the United States 
in the expenses of the secretariat of the con- 
ference; $172,000, payable from the appro- 
priation ‘Emergency fund for the President’, 
contained in the First Supplemental Na- 
tional Defense Appropriation Act, 1943, as 
supplemented and amended.” 

On page 28, after line 21, insert: 

“Cultural relations with China and the 
neighboring countries and countries of the 
Near East and Africa: For all expenses, with- 
out regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes, necessary, to enable the Secretary 
of State independently or in cooperation 
with other agencies of the Government to 
carry out a program of cultural relations with 
China and the neighboring countries and 
with countries of the Near East and Africa, 
$1,390,000 (payable from the appropriation 
‘Emergency fund for the President’, con- 
tained in the First Supplemental National 
Defense Appropriation Act, 1943, as supple- 
mental and amended), including the pur- 
chase of books, publications, scientific and 
other equipment, and educational and cul- 
tural materials; contributions of money and 
materials to, and contracts with, educational, 
cultural, and nonprofit institutions and 
organizations in the United States and the 
above countries, directly or through inde- 
pendent agencies; compensation, allowances, 
and grants to citizens of the United States 
and the above countries who are students, 
professors, or technical specialists, at such 
rates and under such regulations as may be 
determined by the Secretary of State, includ- 
ing expenses incurred by such persons in 
traveling between places of residence, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and posts of duty abroad. and 
including travel expenses of citizens of the 
above countries without regard to the 
Standardized Government Travel Regulations 
and the- Subsistence Expense Act of 1926 
as amended; advance of mhoneys without 
regard to section 3648 of the Revised Stat- 
utes; printing and binding; and not to exceed 
$20,000 shall be available for temporary em- 
ployment of persons or organizations, by 
contract or otherwise, without regard to the 
civil-service and classification laws; and, 
subject to the approval of the President, the 
Secretary of State is authorized to transfer 
from this appropriation to other depart- 
ments, agencies, and independent establish- 
ments of the Government for expenditure 
in the United States and in the above coun- 
tries any part of this amount for direct ex- 
penditure by such department, agency, or 
independent etsablishment for the purposes 
of this appropriation and any such expendi- 
tures may be made under the specific au- 
thority herein contained or under the au- 
thority governing the activities of the 
department, agency, or independent estab- 
lishment to which amounts are transferred.” 

On page 30, line 21, after the word “adopt”, 
insert “to pay the actual transportation ex- 
penses and not to exceed $10 per diem in lieu 
of subsistence and other expenses, of citizens 
of the other American republics while travel- 
ing in the Western Hemisphere, without re- 
gard to the Standardized Government Travel 
Regulations, and to make advances of funds 
notwithstanding section 3648 of the Revised 
Statutes.” 

On page 31, line 6, after the word “discre- 
tion”, insert “and, subject to the approval 
of the President, to transfer from this ap- 
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propriation to other departments, agencies, 
and independent establishments of the Gov- 
ernment for expenditure ifthe United States 
and in the other American republics any part 
of this amount for direct expenditure by such 
department or independent establishment 
for the purposes of this appropriation and 
any such expenditures may be made under 
the specific authority herein contained or 
under the authority governing the activities 
of the department, agency, or independent 
establishment to which amounts are trans- 
ferred: Provided further, That not to exceed 
$100,000 of this appropriation shall be avail- 
able until June 30, 1947.” 

On page 32, after line 14, insert “Not to 
exceed $250,000 of the foregoing apprepria- 
tions for personal services shall be available 
for the employment, on duties properly 
chargeable to each of said appropriations, of 
special assistants to the Attorney General 
without regard to the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended.” 

On page 33, line 14, after the word “refer- 
ence”, insert “and employment of special 
attorneys and expert witnesses at such rates. 
of compensation as may be authorized or ap- 
proved by the Attorney General or his Ad- 
ministrative Assistant.” 

On page 37, line 8, after the sum, insert 
“Provided, That the United States marshals 
and their deputies may be allowed, in lieu 
of actual expenses of transportation, not to 
exceed 4 cents per mile for the use of pri- 
vately owned automobiles when traveling on 
official business within the limits of their 
Official station.” æ 

On page 43, line 6, strike out the semicolon 
and insert “Provided further, That this ap- 
propriation shall be available without regard 
to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes or 
section 322 of the act of June 30, 1932 (40 
U. S. C. 278a), when authorized or approved 
by the Attorney General, for the acquisition 
of or alterations, improvements, and repairs 
to premises.” y 

On page 45, line 13, after the sum insert 
“Provided, That section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes shall not be construed to apply to 
any purchase or service rendered under this 
appropriation when the aggregate amount 
involved does not exceed $500.” 

On page 48, line 7, after the sum, insert 
“Provided, That hereafter the Secretary may 
designate an officer of the Department to 
sign minor routine official papers and docu- 
ments during the temporary absence of the 
Secretary, the Under Secretary, and the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Department.” 

On page 49, line 16, after the word “im- 
ports”, insert “temporary employees at rates 
to be fixed by the Director of the Census 
without regard to the Classification Act.” 

On page 49, line 24, after the word “tolls”, 
insert “and not to exceed 3 cents per mile 
for travel performed in privately-owned auto- 
mobiles within the limits of their official 
posts of duty, of employees engaged in census 
enumeration or surveys.” 

On page 50, line 18, after the semicolon, 
insert “not to exceed $5,000 in fiscal year 
1946 for entertainment of officials in the field 
of aviation of other countries when specifi- 
cally authorized and approved by the Admin- 
istrator.” 

On page 51, line 9, after the word “avail- 
able”, insert “without warrant action.” 

On page 51, line 19, after the semicolon 
insert: “and not to exceed 3 cents per mile 
for travel, in privately owned automobiles 
within the limits of their official posts of 
duty, of employees engaged in the main- 
tenance and operation of remotely controlled 
air-navigation facilities.” 

On page 64, line 2, after the numerals 
“1946”, insert “without warrant action.” 

On page 55, lines 3 and 4, strike out “ex- 
perts, and guards on a contract or fee basis” 
and insert “and experts, and in the case of 
airplane accidents the employment of tem- 
porary guards on a contract or fee basis with- 
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out regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes.” 

On page 67, line 21, before the semicolon, 
insert “the proceeds from such resales to 
be credited to the appropriation from which 
the expenditure for such supplies was made 
and a report shall be made to Congress an- 
nually showing the expenditures made for 
such supplies and the proceeds from such 
resales.” 

On page 68, after line 2, insert “During 
the fiscal year 1946 the Secretary of Com- 
merce may delegate his authority to sub- 
ordinate officials of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, the Weather Bureau, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, to authorize 
payment of expenses of travel and transpor- 
tation of household goods of officers and 
employees on change of official station: Pro- 
vided, That in no case shall such authority 
be delegated to any official below the level 
of the heads of regional or field offices.” 

On page 68, after line 2, insert: 

“Not to exceed $1,000 of the appropriations 
in the Department of Commerce Appropria- 
tion Act, 1945, available for travel shall be 
available under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of Commerce for obligations 
incurred by officers and employees of the 
Department of Commerce for traveling ex- 
penses of returning members of their im- 
mediate families from outlying Territories 
and possessions of the United States to their 
former homes in the United States or points 
of not further distance, since the outbreak 
of hostilities in December 1941, regardless of 
the fiscal year during which such obliga- 
tions were incurred.” 

On page 75, after line 16, insert: 

“Miscellaneous salaries: For salaries of all 
Officials and employees of the Federal Judi- 
ciary, not otherwise specifically provided for, 
$1,400,000: Provided, That the compensation 
of secretaries and law clerks of circuit and 
district judges (exclusive of any temporary 
additional compensation) shall be fixed by 
the Director of the Administrative Office 
without regard to the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, except that the salary of 
a secretary shall conform with that of the 
main (CAF-4), senior (CAF-—5), or principal 
(CAF-6) clerical grade, or assistant (CAF-7), 
or associate (CAF-8) administrative grade, 
as the appointing judge shall determine, and 
the salary of a law clerk shall conform with 
that of the junior (P-1), assistant (P-2), 
associate (P-3), full (P-4), or senior (P-5) 
professional grade, as the appointing judge 
shall determine, subject to review by the 
judicial council of the circuit if requested 
by the Director, such determination by the 
judge otherwise to be final: Provided further, 
That (exclusive of any temporary additional 
compensation) the aggregate salaries paid 
to secretaries and law clerks appointed by 
one judge shall not exceed $6,500 per annum, 
except in the case of the senior circuit judge 
of each circuit and senior district judge of 
each district having five or more district 
judges, in which case the aggregate salaries 
shall not exceed $7,500.” 


Mr. McCARRAN also submitted 24 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 2603, making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, the Judiciary, and 
the Federal Loan Agency for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes, which were severally ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendments referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

THE BOXCAR SHORTAGE 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I sin- 

cerely hope that the hearings which 


opened today before a subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Interstate 
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Commerce investigating the boxcar 
shortage, as the result of a resolution 
offered by my colleague the junior Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. REED], will result 
in early and effective action. In this 
connection I desire to call attention of 
the Senate to conditions in Kansas, as 
reported to me by Mr. Lawrence Morton, 
chairman of the Kansas State U. S. D. A. 
War Board. 

Farm stocks of grain are one-third 
larger than a year ago. Stocks of wheat 
in local elevators are 20 percent larger 
than a year ago. 

Nearly two and one-half million 
bushels of corn are still on the ground, 
and deteriorating rapidly, as well as 
some 650,000 bushels of grain sorghums. 
Both are of high moisture content, and 
are deteriorating rapidly. 

A large wheat crop, perhaps the second 
largest in Kansas history, is in prospect. 
Mr. Morton estimates that 75,000,000 
bushels of wheat will have to be piled 
on the ground after harvest unless box- 
cars are furnished, and also that the 
movement of boxcars into Kansas has not 
yet. shown any great increase over 6 
weeks ago. I ask unanimous consent 
to have his report printed as part of my 
remarks, at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
U.S. D. A. War BOARD, 
Manhattan, Kans., April 14, 1945. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, A 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The Kansas State U. S. D. A. War 
Board submits the following summary state- 
ment as a second report on the boxcar and 
grain storage situation, 

1. The April 10 Kansas Crop Report issued 
by the Agricultural Statistician for the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the 
State Board of Agriculture shows that farm 
stocks of grain on Kansas farms are 33 per- 
cent larger than those of a year ago. 

2. Stocks of grain in practically all country 
elevators make impossible the acceptance of 
deliveries from farms unless some loading out 
into grain cars is accomplished. The January 
1, 1945, stocks of wheat in interior mills, 
elevators, and warehouses were 21,360,000 
bushels compared to 16,500,000 bushels a 
year ago and 16,644,000 bushels for the years 
1935-43. 

3. County agricultural conservation com- 
mittees report that 650,000 bushels of grain 
sorghum and about 2,450,000 bushels of corn 
are on the ground at present and deteriorat- 
ing in quality. 

4, The moisture content of much of the 
grain sorghum and corn now in storage is 
very high and quality will deteriorate rapidiy 
when warm weather arrives. 

5. The Kansas crop report indicates a 1945 
wheat crop in Kansas totaling 231,557,000 
bushels. If this production is secured, it 
will be the second largest crop on record, 
Favorable moisture conditions continue to 
benefit most of the major grain producing 
areas of central and western Kansas. 

6. There has been no noticeable change 
in the boxcar movement into this area re- 


,cently. The very large stocks of grain in bins 


and elevators and the moisture content of 
much of this grain makes it imperative that 
it be moved. Failure to move the grain will 
cause loss and will choke the outlets for 1945 
crops. 

7. It is highly probable that 75,000,000 
bushels of wheat and other grain will have 
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to be piled on the ground at harvest time 
unless all intensive efforts possible are taken 
to prevent this condition. 

8. Agricultural agencies are encouraging 
farmers to provide adequate storage for at 
least a portion of the grain which they expect 
to produce in 1945. Bins owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation are being sold and 
rented and all such bins will be used. Judg- 
ing from the applications for farm lumber or 
grain storage construction received, it is our 
opinion that not enough farmers are availing 
themselves of the lumber and building mate- 
rials now available for grain storage. More 
individual farmers should make their appli- 
cations at this time before the harvest season 
arrives, 

9. The prospective winter .wheat crop is 
40,000,000 bushels above last year. April 1 
farm stocks of grain (including corn, wheat, 
oats, and barley) are 23,000,000 bushels above 
a year earlier. Very heavy farm reserves of 
sorghum grain (January 1, 1945, farm stocks 
were 32,000,000 bushels), with grain stocks 
much heavier than last year, have caused 
country elevators to become blocked. The 
situation is bi extremely critical, par- 
ticularly throughout the western two-thirds 
of the State. 

It is the opinion of the War Board that the 
only satisfactory solution of the present prob- 
lem is that more grain cars be made available 
immediately to move stocks of grain from 
country elevators. 

Very truly yours, 
LAWRENCE NORTON, 
Chairman, Kansas State 
U.S. D. A. War Board, 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas I may say 
that I attended the hearing before the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
this morning. I wish to add to what the 
Senator from Kansas has said that the 
record shows that in the last 4-month 
period approximately 35,000 fewer box- 
cars were furnished to transport corn, 
wheat, flax, rye, and barley out of the 
State of North Dakota than were fur- 


nished during the same 4-month period a 
year ago. 


DEFICITS ARE POLITICAL—EDITORIAL 
FROM NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial entitled “Deficits 
Are Political” from the New York Herald 
Tribune of April 15, 1945. The editorial 
comments on the speech recently deliv- 
ered by Hon. James A. Farley in Balti- 
more before the Maryland Bankers’ As- 
sociation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEFICITS ARE POLITICAL 


Speaking before the Maryland Bankers’ As- 
sociation on Thursday, James A. Farley took 
occasion to utter some wholesome truths 
about the new philosophy of planned econ- 
omy, which in most cases is, of course, merely 
a synonym for planned spending. With the 
business of waging the war and getting back 
to a peacetime economy completed, he ob- 
served, the country will have to choose 
“whether it will live within its income, and 
foster business growth, or take the easy way 
of deficit financing, leading to political regi- 
mentation of business and unavoidably to 
the destruction of the American system of 
free enterprise.” 

It may be asked, perhaps, what Mr. Farley, 
who is regarded primarily as a politician, is 
‘doing in the arena with men like Keynes, in 
Britain, and Hansen, in this country, who 
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have marshaled élaborate and fine-spun eco- 
nomic and monetary theories to support the 
doctrine, so fashionable in New Deal circles 
at the moment, that it is the State’s function 
to solve all of the individual's economic prob- 
lems and to meet all his social needs. The 
answer is that the emergence of such a 
philosophy at this time is essentially a politi- 
cal phenomenon, and not as some of our 
economic dilettantes in Washington would 
have us believe, the flowering of a new, 
streamlined system of economics. As Rufus 
Tucker pointed out in his excellent treatise 
on the subject before the Academy of Po- 
litical Science the other evening, there have 
always been people to rationalize “the easy 
way” for governments to solve their problems, 
and there always will be. 

What has actually happened, as Mr. Farley 
has seen too well in Washington, is that 
the administration, which came into office 
pledged to a balanced budget, has lost sight 
of its original purposes in the scramble of op- 
posing groups for power. As the Govern- 
ment yielded to the pressure of one group, 
others were encouraged to increase their de- 
mands, and to exert pressure for special ad- 
vantages.” Mr. Farley asks, “Where is this 
trend leading us?” A great contemporary 
economist, in a great book, has not only told 
us recently where it will lead, unless it is 
halted, but has shown us precisely why it 
must inevitably lead to that end. The econ- 
omist is Friedrich Hayek, and the book is the 
Road to Serfdom. And a great statesman, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, speaking to his party 
members only a few days ago, expressed the 
same philosophy when he declared: “There 
is one thing we certainly shall not do. We 
shall not bid for votes or popularity by prom- 
ising what we cannot perform, nor shall we 
compete with others in election baits or 
lures.” 

Thus, Mr. Farley, the practical politician 
and businessman, may find himself out of 
fashion at the moment, but he finds himself 
in good company. Mr. Farley may not be at 
home on the dialectical tilting grounds of 
Mr. Keynes, but he knows what produces 
deficits, and has given some thought to their 
effect in terms of private enterprise and 
personal liberty, matters which Mr. Keynes 
is frank enough to admit worry him little, 
if at all. 


ADDRESS BY DR. FREDERICK BROWN 
HARRIS AT ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 
SERVICE 


[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rscorp the address de- 
livered by Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chap- 
lain of the Senate, at the Roosevelt memorial 
service at Constitution Hall, Washington, 
D. C. on April 15, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


GOALS FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


[Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a joint study of 
Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant pronounce- 
ments on world organization, under the title 
“Goals for San Francisco,” which appears in 
the Appendix. ] 


REVIEW BY MARGUERITE YOUNG OF 
LOUIS BROMFIELD’S BOOK, PLEASANT 
VALLEY 


[Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a review by Miss 
Marguerite Young of the book, Pleasant Val- 
ley, by Louis Bromfield, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN AT THE HELM— 
ARTICLE BY BARNET NOVER 


[Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Barnet Nover entitled “President Truman at 
the Helm,” published in the Washington 
(D. C.) Post of April 17, 1945, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 
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ABSENTEE SENATORS—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE WASHINGTON POST 

[Mr. FULBRI' asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Absentee Senators,” published in 
the Washington (D. C.) Post of April 17, 
1845, which appears in the Appendix.] 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT AND 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN—PHILADELPHIA 

NEWSPAPER EDITORIALS 

[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp two editorials 
from the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of 
April 13, 1945, one entitled “Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt,” the other “President Truman”; 
an editorial from the Philadelphia Record 
of the same date, entitled “He Died in Serv- 
ice’; and another editorial from the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer of the same date entitled 
“Franklin Delano Roosevelt,” which appear 
in the Appendix.] 


CONTROL OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER FLOODS, 
EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 
[Mr. PEPPER (for Mr, Murray) asked and 

obtained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an editorial on the subject of control of Mis- 
sissippi River floods, published in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald of April 11, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

COMMENTS ON EDITORIAL REFERENCES 

TO SENATOR HAWKES 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Presitient, on account 
of the death of a very near relative of 
mine, I shall be compelled to be absent 
from the Senate this afternoon, and I 
wish to make a very brief statement re- 
garding one of my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I am making this state- 
ment merely to correct an injustice I feel 
has been done to the senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hawkes], for whom I 
have great respect. Iam not attempting 
in any way to discuss the merits of the 
proposed treaty with Mexico, but I do 
feel that some reference should be made 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to editorials 
that have appeared in the Washington 
Post, the implications of which do Sena- 
tor Hawkes an injustice. 

In the first editorial it was stated: 

Senator Hawkes has a Californian- land- 
owning son-in-law to think about. 


Senator Hawkes has since stated in the 
Senate that his son-in-law does not own 
any land in California or elsewhere. 

In a subsequent editorial it was stated: 

The emptiness of the Senate Chamber of 
late has been due in great part to the un- 
willingness of Senators to subject themselves 
to Senator HAWKES’ oratory. 


This is inaccurate, as Senator HAWKES 
has not consumed any unreasonable time 
in the debate on the Mexican water 
treaty. It is a fact, however, that when 
he did speak, he had as large an audience 
among the Senators as any other Senator 
who has addressed the Senate on this 
subject. 

The inference conveyed in the Wash- 
ington Post editorials is to the effect that 
a Senator must have some personal or 
State interest if he presumes to discuss 
an important treaty between this coun- 
try and a foreign nation. It is the duty 
of every Member of the United States 
Senate to consider carefully, to speak on 
the floor of the Senate, should he desire 
to do so, and to express his views freely 
regarding any treaty which may be pro- 
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posed. The mere fact that the provi- 
sions of the pending treaty do not affect 
the State represented by him does not 
justify the implication that a Senator 
who takes an interest in a treaty does so 
because of some personal interest. 

While I recognize the fact that such 
statements will have no effect whatever 
upon his colleagues, all of whom, I feel 
certain, have the highest respect and 
confidence in Senator Hawkes, yet, for 
the purpose of the Recorp, I think it 
should be made clear that the speeches 
of Senator Hawkes have had nothing 
whatever to do with absenteeism in the 
Senate while this treaty has been under 
consideration, nor has he any personal 
interest that can be affected by the pro- 
posed treaty. 

I should greatly regret to see the time 
come when a Senator could not speak his 
mind freely in the Senate of the United 
States without being charged with hav- 
ing some ulterior motive. We all have 
the right to our views and convictions, 
and we also have the right to express 
them freely within the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I wish to 
join the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] in expressing resentment at the 
two editorials which have appeared in 
the Washington Post attacking the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HAWKES]. 
They represent a false, unfair, and out- 
rageous attack on a Member of this body 
which can only be resented by every other 
Member. They represent an attempt to 
smear a Senator by an implication of un- 
worthy motives based on facts which do 
not exist. 

The implication made in both edito- 
rials was that Senator Hawkes was influ- 
enced to oppose the treaty because he or 
his son-in-law owned property the value 
of which would be affected by the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty. The fact is that 
Senator Hawkes’ son-in-law owned no 
property and that the Senator owned 
only a residence in Pasadena, used by his 
son-in-law, the value of which, obvi- 
ously, could in no way be affected by 
the treaty. N 

The Mexican treaty is a highly con- 
troversial subject. I had serious doubt 
about the question myself, and I cer- 
tainly would not have voted for it unless 
the reservations, particularly reserva- 
tions (a) and (b), had been adopted. 
There is hardly an individual in Cali- 
fornia who is not violently opposed to the 
treaty, and many representatives of 
California have presented their case with 
force and conviction. It certainly is a 
question on which a Senator might easily 
take either side without having financial 
motives imputed to him. 

As for the charge that Senator HAWKES 
has delayed the voting on the treaty, 
this, of course, is fantastic. Many other 
Senators have spoken for a much longer 
time than he. Senator Hawxes has 
stated his views with force, as he always 
does on every subject in which he is 
interested. 

The suggestion has been made that 
Senator Hawkes’ actions were disap- 
proved by his Republican colleagues. 
This is completely untrue. The Repub- 
lican Steering Committee considered 
whether the treaty, or the time of dis- 
posing of it, called for any party action. 
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It was decided, with Senator Hawxss’ 
full approval, that the question had no 
partisan aspects. 

In my opinion, every important sub- 
ject which comes before the Senate 
should excite the interest of every Sen- 
ator, because every such subject is a 
national problem to be decided by refer- 
ence to its effect on the welfare of the 
Nation, and not with a view to its effect 
on this or that particular State, whether 
it be California, Texas, or New Jersey. 
The more interest we can excite among 
Senators of the character shown by Sen- 
ator Hawkes in the pending matter the 
better legislators we will be. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the attention of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] and the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. I do 
not feel that it is necessary for me at this 
time to repudiate, as I dic some days ago, 
the attack on the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hawkes]. I have no sym- 
pathy with it whatever, and never knew 
of it or heard of it until someone called 
my attention to it in the newspapers. 

Mr. President, I have the highest re- 
gard and respect for the Senator from 
New Jersey, and attacks on him receive 
no sympathy whatever from me, or from 
those associated with me in advocating 
the pending treaty. I wanted to make a 
public statement to this effect, as I did 
briefly after hearing of the attack some 
days ago. While my statement was 
brief, it was sincere and earnest. We 
have no sympathy whatever for these 
improper and unjustified attacks on the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the sénior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Connatty] who has said just what 
I would have expected him to say. I 
have a very high regard for the Senator, 
and have so stated many times during 
the course of my discussion of the pend- 
ing treaty. He has been extremely 
courteous to me, both in the hearings and 
on the floor of the Senate. 

I also wish to thank the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] for his statement, 
which I very much appreciate, as he is 
one of the most distinguished Members 
of this body. 

I desire also to thank my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr, Tarr], 
for what he has stated. 

Mr. President, I do not believe I need 
say much more about these editorials. 
I am a little surprised at them, because 
when they are read by anyone who un- 
derstands what we are trying to do in 
connection with the Mexican treaty, they 
fall flat. 

I shall merely point to one statement 
in the editorial which appeared last 
Saturday morning. In the editorial it 
was stated that when I came into the 
Senate “last November,” certain things 
happened. If the editor of this paper 


`~ has not paid any more attention to the 


facts than to entertain the idea that I 
was elected last November, when I þe- 
came a Member of the Senate on January 
6, 1943, it is an indication that he is at 
least 2 years behind the lighthouse on 
everything he has said in the editorials. 

I shall not spend any more time on this 
matter. Iintend to be as helpful as I can 
he to the senior Senator from Texas in 
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attempting to arrive at a conclusion in 
regard to the pending treaty. 

I have never believed in filibustering, 
I have no desire to delay any legisla- 
tion, but I have a very deep desire that 
when we legislate we honestly and thor- 
oughly understand the matter on which 
we are voting. That is all I am seeking 
to bring about in connection with the 
treaty. I have certain beliefs in funda- 
mental Americanism, such as the Gov- 
ernment and its agencies keeping faith 
with the people and the States, and I 
could not stand in the Senate and see 
a vote taken on this treaty without ex- 
pressing my views. 

At the moment I have nothing further 
to say, except to repeat my thanks to 
all the Senators who have spoken with 
reference to the attack made on me in 
the two editorials in the Washington 
Post. 


USE OF PHONETIC ALPHABET TO MAKE 
ENGLISH A WORLD LANGUAGE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I call 
your attention to the resolution adopted 
by the Ministers of Education of the na- 
tions conquered by Hitler—Belgium, 
Norway, Czechoslovakia,. The Nether- 
lands, Greece, fighting French, Poland, 
and Yugoslavia—on. July 24, 1943, in a 
meeting held in London, in which they 
resolved in favor of one world language, 
English or French. 

Many efforts have been made to ac- 
complish this marvelous achievement, 
but they have never been carried through 
to a conclusion. I think we are all fa- 
miliar with the important work Theo- 
dore Roosevelt did along this line when 
he was President of the United States. 

The learned Dr. Lepsius, in his Stand- 
ard Alphabet, gives an account of the 
work of himself and other world lin- 
guists, reporting on 600 languages and 
dialects and urging a world alphabet, a 
phonetic alphabet, that should apply to 
all languages and enable the people to 
read each other’s languages through 
such a universal, phonetic alphabet. 

The great advantage of the phonetic 
alphabet is that the alphabet can be 
learned in a day or two and then the 
words of any language printed in such 
phonetic alphabet can be pronounced 
intelligibly at sight, thus removing all 
difficulty of spelling and pronunciation 
which is common in the unphonetic 
spelling of modern languages. 

The first great advance in the use of 
the phonetic alphabet was in Russia, 
where a Russian alphabet now compris- 
ing 33 letters was established by law, and 
the Russian people were required by law 
to learn to read and write the Russian 
language through this simple alphabet 
of 33 letters. By this Russian phonetic 
alphabet illiteracy was abolished in Rus- 
Sia, and the productive power of the 
people was increased more than 400 per- 
cent by compulsory education based on 
this simple phonetic system which any 
child or illiterate adult could learn in 
a single day. 

With this phonetic alphabet in Rus- 
sia removing all difficulties of learning 
to read and write, Russia expanded its 
volume of knowledge on a colossal scale, 
publishing in 1939 over 43,000 books by 
title and over 701,000,000 copies of such 
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books. This was more than 4 times the 
number of books published in the United 
States in the same year. 

Mr. President, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] sent 
to every Senator, I believe, a copy of a 
book published on Soviet power, the au- 
thor of which is the distinguished Dr. 
Johnson, of the Church of England—at 
least I received a copy from the Senator. 
The figures I have quoted are all taken 
from that book. 

This unproclaimed, simple, phonetic 
alphabet was the basis which made pos- 
sible the tremendous expansion of Rus- 
sian knowledge, of Russian production, 
of Russia’s civil and military power. 

This phonetic alphabet is the basis of 
the Russian educational system, out of 
which have grown the greatest techno- 
logical laboratories in the world and 
made Moscow an Asiatic and European 
center of the arts and sciences. 

The importance of one language for 
the world has led to many efforts to 
achieve this international means of un- 
derstanding and cooperation. Many ef- 
forts have been made to bring about the 
use of international languages, such as 
Esperanto, the international language 
which was advocated, as we all know, 
by Theodore Roosevelt, such as Volapuk, 
Romano, and Inter-lingua, not forget- 
- ting Basic English, without having a 
world phonetic alphabet, and there has 
been a failure of the substantial results 
hoped for because there existed no simple 
phonetic alphabet in which to make vis- 
ible the audible spoken word. In 1930 
Turkey established by law a short pho- 
netic alphabet of 29 letters and made it 
compulsory for printed books and papers 
in Turkey. 

And in 1930 one of the most remark- 
able developments in abolishing igno- 
rance that ever took place in the history 
of the world began among the Moros of 
Mindanao Island in the Philippines. 

The story of the Moros and their res- 
cue from illiteracy is told in one of the 
most remarkable books ever printed on 
the question of removing illiteracy. 

The book is called The Silent Billion 
Speak, written by Rev. Frank C. Lau- 
bach, Ph. D., describing how, by loving 
kindness and teaching the Moros indi- 
vidually to read and write their own 
laSzuage with phonetic letters, he con- 
verted them from enemies of the white 
race to dependable friends, willing to 
shed their blood in defense of the United 
States against Japanese or German ag- 
gression. 

I urge Senators to read this book, and 
especially the last chapter, which points 
the way to world peace through abolish- 
ing illiteracy and ignorance and estab- 
lishing good will and cooperation between 
the people of the world. . 

Dr. Laubach represents the Committee 
on World Literacy and Christian Litera- 
ture, and cooperates actively with and 
for the Federal Council of Churches of 
the United States. The Committee on 
World Literacy and Christian Litera- 
ture, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
was established by the representatives of 
123 foreign mission societies. 

Dr. Laubach, with the assistance of 
our foreign missionaries all over the 
world, has taught more than 84 nation- 
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alities how to abolish illiteracy by means 
of a phonetic alphabet adapted to their 
individual needs. These activities in- 
clude the dialects and languages of the 
Pacific islands, of India, of southwest 
Asia, Africa, of the Caribbean, and of the 
Latin-American republics, from Mexico 
to the Argentine and Uruguay. 

I may add, Mr. President, that on 
reading the book I became so interested 
that I took half a day off, and in that 
half day I studied the alphabet and 
found that I was able to speak the Moro 
language. I cite that as an example to 
show how easy it is for any Senator who 
is interested in the subject and wants 
to learn the language of any country to 
master it from a phonetic standpoint— 
at least I did the Moro language—in 
half a day. Rev. Frank Laubach’s book 
is extremely interesting. 

Mexico is putting on a great cam- 
paign to teach every Mexican to write 
and read phonetic Spanish, and the au- 
thorities of Mexico have reason to ex- 
pect the completion within a year from 
this time of this plan to abolish illiter- 
acy in Mexico and give the Mexican 
Government the power to instruct every 
citizen in Mexico how to create prod- 
ucts and services of greater volume and 
better quality. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
it is expected that all illiterate Mexicans 
will have learned to speak Spanish with- 
in a year, it seems to me that we who 
are their closest neighbors should be 
deeply interested in seeing to it that 
nothing is left undone to teach every 
Mexican to speak the English language. 
I was in Mexico for a year and I know 
the great love the Mexican people have 
for the Spanish language, and I know 
that comparatively few Mexicans can 
speak the English language. I suggest 
that instead of spending millions of dol- 
lars in showing pictures in theaters in 
Mexico our Government might, with 
much more profit, prepare books which 
would enable the Mexican people, 
through the phonetic alphabet, to learn 
to speak the English language. 

I am advised that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate has now 
under consideration a matured plan by 
which the English language could be 
made a world language by the use of an 
alphabet of 33 letters, in which all the 
leading languages could be immediately 
printed and immediately pronounced in- 
telligibly by those who learn the phonetic 
alphabet. 

Iam advised that this alphabet has the 
endorsement of Frank Laubach and of 
other distinguished linguists as being 
suitable for writing any of the modern 
languages; that books are now ready for 
the compositor in this alphabet by which 
the Spanish and Portuguese and other 
languages can be learned at high speed 
and at negligible cost. 

I wish to inquire of the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations if he 


-cannot make immediate report upon the 


subject matter to the Senate, with a view 
to having it given consideration by the 
country, by an enlightened American 
opinion, and considered as a means of 
international communication, which 
would promote international under- 
standing, international cooperation, in- 
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ternational good will, international 
brotherhood, and the good-neighbor 
policy. 


Is there any action more important 
than to enable the people of the whole 
world to speak the English language so 
as to enable them to communicate with 
each other locally and internationally 
and instantaneously through the radio 
as well as through the printing press? 

This World War must be followed by a 
means of instant world-wide communi- 
cetion to give stability to a permanent, 
durable peace based on mutual under- 
standing, respect, and good will. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks ap- 
proximately a column from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of December 21, 1943, 
containing the remarks of Hon. A. S. 
Mrke Mownroney, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Oklahoma, 
which include the concluding chapter of 
Dr. Laubach’s book, The Silent Billion 
Speak. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


May I not now call your attention to a 
brief quotation from Dr. Laubach’s conclud- 
ing chapter of that book as follows: 

“The experiences described in the preced- 
ing chapters have made me an optimist in 
the face of our present tragedy. I have seen 
how easy it is to win the friendship of 
people—people anywhere—if only we ap- 
proach them in a spirit of unselfish sharing. 
The world is divided into an infinity of small 
groups, each expecting hostility from the 
other and therefore on the defensive. There 
is suspicion between white and colored races, 
between religions, between nationals and for- 
eigners, between rich and poor, capital and 
labor, between educated and illiterate, be- 
tween those speaking different languages, be- 
tween families and often within families. 
When we seek to serve groups outside our 
own, we must prove our friendship and pa- 
tiently wait for this initial suspicion to dis- 
appear, and this requires self-control, for 
one’s instinct is to give like for like, snub for 
snub, dislike for dislike. 

“But self-restraint and tact can replace 
this defense mechanism with mutual good 
will. It has been thrilling to discover how 
quickly such ventures as literacy campaigns, 
disease control, and agricultural missions 
melt away these dislikes and suspicions, The 
glad good news I want to shout from the 
housetops is that America can work a world 
miracle, if we care enough and serve selflessly 
enough—that it is far, far easier than we ever 
could have dreamed. 

“It is not only easy but it is enormously 
important. For we now seem to be emerging 
into a new age, when, instead of many little 
antagonistic worlds, we hope to have world 
brotherhood and a world government. It is 
a glorious hope, but it will come only as 
people of different cultures and back- 
grounds learn kindly toleration and glory in’ 
united diversity. While statesmen feel their 
way to political world union, we must find 
great enterprises like the common struggle 
against illiteracy to bring about confidence 
and the will to cooperate without which po- 
litical union will be impossible. 

“Everything that is happening today is 
pushing America more irrevocably, whether 
she will or not, out into every corner of the 
world. When the smoke of this war clears 
away, we will not again draw back in our 
shell like a snail; not this time. Our youth 
will pour into 10,000 communities all over 
this planet to teach and to serve, just as 
our teachers have gone to the Philippines 
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during these past 20 years and our mission- 
aries have gone to foreign lands. America’s 
influence will be felt to the corners of the 
earth. 

“The Second World War, with its incredible 
development of air transportation, has shat- 
tered American isolationism. Planes that can 
cross the oceans and return without refueling 
have thrown every country into our back 
yard. Turna radio dial and listen to Chung- 
king, Cairo, Moscow, Sydney. Who is my 
neighbor? Every man, every race, and every 
country. No nation is any longer safe until 
the whole world is safe. We cannot have 
peace anywhere until there af peace every- 
where. Isolation is out. * 

“We ought right now to $ building up 
a fund for the cause of literacy—a million 
dollars for Africa, another million for South 
America, and two millions for Asia—so that 
we can start helping these countries im- 
mediately the war is over. 

“Christians across America, as I have told 
them about literacy, have exclaimed hun- 
dreds of times, ‘This is the most stupendous 
challenge in the whole world.’ It is indeed 
one of the finest openings ever given the 
church through which she may bless the 
whole human race and pour the love of 
Christ into human society. It is God’s awful 
call to Christians in this awful hour. 

“America, you have the chance of 10,000 
years to help the world. Our peace and 
world peace demand that we shall (grow 
large enough and become Christlike soon 
enough to lavish our love in humble service 
for the whole world. If we use this rich 
opportunity. to carry Christ to Asia and Africa, 
then peace-loving China, with a fourth of 
the world’s population, peace-loving India’ 
with one-fifth of all the people in the world, 
and the meek, song-loving Africans will join 
us in bullding ‘a kingdom of heaven on 
earth.’ Then at last ‘the meek shall inherit 
the earth.’” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to absent myself 
from the Senate for about three-quarters 
of an hour to keep an engagement which 
was made before it was determined that 
we should enforce literally the rule re- 
quiring the presence of Senators on the 
fioor of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, permission is granted. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2252) making 
appropriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Lupiow, Mr. O'NEAL, Mr. D'ALESANDRO, 
Mr. KOPPLEMANN, Mr. TABER, Mr. KEEFE, 
and Mr. Trssorr were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2374) 
making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, and for 
prior fiscal years, to provide supplemen- 
tal appropriations for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, 
and for other purposes; agreed to the 
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conference asked by the Senate on the 


-disagreeing votes of the two Houses 


thereon, and that Mr. Cannon of Mis- 
souri, Mr. Wooprum of Virginia, Mr. LUD- 
Low, Mr. Snyper, Mr. O'NEAL, Mr. RABAUT, 
Mr. Jonnson of Oklahoma, Mr. TABER, 
Mr. WIGGLESWORTH, and Mr. Powers were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to each of the following 
bills of the House: 

H.R.1669. An act for the relief of Mrs. 


Dorothy Stowell; 


H. R. 1983. An act for the relief of Benja- 
min D. Lewis. 


The message also announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to each of 
the following bills of the House: 


H: R. 1825. An act for the relief of Hyman 


LL. Schiffer; and 


_ H.R. 1707. An act for the relief of Murray 


W. Moran. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 
The message further announced that 


-the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
-the following enrolled bills, and they were 


signed by the President pro tempore: 
H. R. 1825, An act for the relief of Mrs. 


-Rose Schiffer; 


H.R. 1669, An act for the relief of the 
estate of Ralph A. Stowell; 
H.R. 1707. An act for the relief of Murray 


.W. and Elsie P. Moran; and 


H. R. 1983. An act for the relief of Benja- 
min D. Lewis. 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO 
UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS oF 
CERTAIN RIVERS 


The Senate resumed: the Consideration 
of the treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 
2d sess.) between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 


‘relating to the utilization of the waters 
‘of certain rivers, and a protocol (Execu- 
-tive H, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) supplemen- 


tary to the treaty. 
Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, just 
before the Senate took a recess last eve- 


‘ning I had read at the desk three reser- 
‘vations to the treaty. I do not wish to 


detain the Senate long on them. I 


‘should like to bring them to a vote as 
‘soon as an explanation can be made of 
‘their nature. 


LT implore our good friend 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] to open his 


‘ears to what I am about to say. 


The PRESIDENT protempore. There 
is now pending before the Senate a reser- 
vation designated as reservation (e), 


‘offered by the Senator from California. 


Mr. DOWNEY. Has the first reserva- 
tion already been stated? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It 
has. It is the question pending before 
the Senate. 

Mr. DOWNEY.. The reservation is 


‘very brief, and I should like to read it. . 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thought that reser- 
vation. (e) was one of the reservations 
offered on behalf of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations by the chairman of the 


call mine “little e.” 


Ariz., 
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committee, and it was my impression 


“that it had already been agreed to, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It 
has been agreed to. The pending reser- 
vation is one offered by the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There cannot be two 


M “e's,” 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, this is 
my reservation (e) which was, of course, 
displaced by reservation (e) offered on 
behalf of the committee. Suppose we 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is 
the reservation designated as reserva- 
tion (e), offered by the Senator from 
California. Reservation (e) offered on 
behalf of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations has already been agreed to. 
The Chair does not believe that there is 
any patent on the letter “e.” 

Mr. DOWNEY, I merely mentioned 
the “e” for the purpose of identification. 
I should like to read the reservation in 
full. Itis very short. Ishall ask unani- 
mous consent to modify the reservation 
by striking out certain language. The 
reservation reads as follows: . 

That the United States, within a period of 
5 years from the date of the entry into force 
of this treaty, shall construct at its expense 
and thereafter operate and maintain at it? 
expense, a ficod-control dam and reservoir 
on the Gila River in the vicinity of Sentinel, 
with a capacity of not less than 
3,000,000 acre-feet— 


I shall read the remainder of the res- 
ervation, and ask unanimous consent to 


‘have the language I now read stricken 


out— 


and that the main diversion structure re- 
ferred to in subparagraph (a) of article 12 
of this treaty shall not be constructed until 


‘said flood-control dam has been, completed 


and placed in operation; nor shall said main 
diversion structure be constructed until ap- 


‘proved by the Commission. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is 
not necessary for the Senator to have 
unanimous consent to modify his reser- 
vation. The Senator from California has 
the right to modify his reservation as he 


sees fit. 


Mr. DOWNEY. Very well, Mr. Presi- 


‘dent. I modify it in the respect indi- 


cated. 
Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 


Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 
Mr. HATCH. If I correctly under- 


stand the Senator’s modification, he 


strikes out all after the words “acre-feet” 


in line 2 on page 2. 


Mr. DOWNEY. That is correct. 

Mr. HATCH. A period would follow 
the words “acre-feet,” I understand. 

Mr, DOWNEY. That is correct. 

Mr. HATCH. Then that would 
amount, in substance, merely to an au- 
thorization by the Congress for the con- 
struction of that dam. 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is correct. Mr. 


‘President, I may say that the reason 


why I have asked to have certain lan- 
guage stricken out is that I agree with 
the statement made by the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations on 
yesterday that the additional language 
constituted a contradiction of certain 
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language in the treaty, whereas this un- 
derstanding or reservation, as it is now 
worded, merely goes to the action of the 
United States. 

In order that the Senate may clearly 
understand the situation, let me say that 
the Gila River has its source in New Mex- 
ico and flows through Arizona, into the 
Colorado River, close to the city of Yuma, 
and about 20 or 30 or 40 miles from 
where this diversion dam presumably 
will be constructed by Mexico in the 
limitrophe section of the river. or below 
that. As I stated yesterday—and Sen- 
ators who were here then will bear with 
me now, I hope—the Gila River is a 
stream of intermittent flow. It is a 
stream which has titanic floods every 10 
or 20 years. They cannot be described 
in any other way. Once, when I was a 
young boy, I saw a large lumber wagon 
drawn by four horses start across that 
desert, sandy stream which was as dry 
as this floor; but it never got across. A 
great flood caught that four-horse wagon 
and I believe it was never found. That 
is the kind of great flash floods that 
sometimes roar down the stream beds in 
the Southwest. I have also stated that 
there is a record of a greater volume 
of water going down the Gila River than 
ever went down the Colorado River. The 
maximum flood recorded in the Colorado 
River—a flood which did tremendous 
damage—was recorded at 220,000 sec- 
oud-feet, whereas there is a record of a 
flood in the Gila River which amounted 
to 240,000 second-feet. 

Mr. President, it has been recognized 
by all engineers that it would be very 
dangerous and very poor judgment to 
put this diversion dam in the Colorado 
River before both the Colorado River and 
the Gila River are controlled by man. 
That has been done in the case of the 
Colorado River. I think every engineer 
familiar with conditions on the Colorado 
River would say it would be a most im- 
prudent thing to place a diversion dam 
on the Colorado River without first con- 
trolligg the Gila River. I think every 
engineer will admit that if a great flood 
comes down the Gila, such as we may 
expect next year or in 5, 10, or 20 years 
from now, it would take out any diver- 
sion dam which could be built on the 
Colorado River. We must understand 
that the dam must be built in the delta 
soil, without any rock foundation be- 
neath it, or without any abutments. 
Merely to build it against the ordinary 
flow of the river would be a great task, 
though it could be done; but to build it 
against the flood flow of the Gila is ad- 
mittedly impossible. 

I dislike to be critical of the drafters 
of the treaty, but I must say that there 
are many factors in the Southwest or in 
the delta which either were overlooked 
or with respect to which the treaty was 
carelessly drawn. I understand—and I 
speak, not on the basis of direct infor- 
mation but on the basis of what I þe- 
lieve to be good authority—that it was 
agreed and expected that as a part of 
the treaty plan a diversion structure to 
assist Mexico would be called for, and 
then a dam would be built on the Gila 
River to protect the water users in both 
California and Arizona. This instance is 
only one of 10 or 15 others of extreme 
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carelessness manifested in the treaty, so 
far as the Colorado River is concerned. 

Mr. President, let me say that the en- 
tire record relative to the dam is a part 
of the proceedings.. It appears in two 
ways. The distinguished senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] had made 
as a part of the record the last report 
of the Bureau of Reclamation relative to 
the Colorado River, and one of the proj- 
ects outlined and planned by the Bureau 
of Reclamation is this flood-control dam 
on the Gila River. The dam has already 
been surveyed and approved, so I am-in- 
formed by the Army engineers, as well 
as by the Bureau of Reclamation. The 
record which was before the Commitee 
on Foreign Relations shows these facts: 
The dam would be entirely an earthen 
dam, holding approximately 3,000,000 
acre-feet of water. It would be about 
half way between Phoenix and Yuma, on 
the Colorado River, and would cost $15,- 
000,000. It would be almost wholly a 
flood-control dam, and it is expected that 
the entire obligation for it should fall 
upon the United States Government. 

I am told—and I believe this informa- 
tion was given to the Senate by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Ari- 
zona—that, in addition” to having great 
and vital flood-control value, it would 
store, on an average, approximately 100,- 
000 acre-feet of water a year. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, if I 
may interrupt at this point—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from California yield to the 
Senator from Arizona? 

Mr, DOWNEY. I yield.e 

Mr. McFARLAND. I believe that tes- 
timony was given by all the engineers. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, today 
I talked to Mr. Bashore, Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Reclamation. He said it 
was the plan to have the entire expense 
of this flood-control dam borne by the 
United States Government, that it is true 
that there might be some revenues later 
accruing from the sale of water, although 
probably they would be small and that 
there would not be any hydroelectric 
possibilities. I do not desire to ‘stir the 
junior Senator from Arizona into action 
on this statement, but Mr. Bashore did 
tell me that, at least, there would be 
stored there 100,000 acre-feet of water 
which might go to make up the alloca- 
tion of the amount of water granted to 
Mexico under the treaty. Perhaps Ari- 
zona has other plans for that water. I 
do not know, and I, myself, do not wish 
to offer that suggestion. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to ask the Senator a question, if he 
will yield to me at this time. 

Mr, DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I observe that the 
Senator has labeled this proposal a res- 
ervation. Let me ask the Senator if it 
is not an amendment to the treaty? I 
ask the question because it seems to me 
that a congressional authorization for the 
construction of any works could be made 
in only two ways: First, by an act of 
Congress which passes both Houses; or in 
the second place, by a statement of au- 
thority in the treaty itself. There is no 
such statement of authority in the pend- 
ing treaty. ‘There are in the treaty pro- 
visions which would require the construc- 
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tion of other works, and an obligation 
would be placed upon the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, 
through its respective sections, to con- 
struct those works. It puzzles me to un- 
derstand how the Senator has arrived 
at the conclusion that by means of a res- 
ervation which deals with a matter which 
is not mentioned at all in the treaty, he 
can hope to secure a congressional au- 
thorization. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, first 
let me say that I do not doubt the right 
of the Senate to accomplish this purpose 
by way of reservation. I think one of 
the important factors to consider is that 
it clearly would throw no burden upon 
Mexico. It does not seek to do anything 
which Mexico could either legally or even 
morally object to our doing. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is clearly an act for the 
benefit of Mexico. In any event, it is an 
act clearly within our sovereignty, some- 
thing which we clearly can now express 
without in any way obligating Arizona 
to consent to any new kind of treaty. 

Let me say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor that I think he is not thoroughly fa- 
miliar with all the language in article 12 
or article 13. The treaty would give to 
Mexico the right to construct the di- 
version dam. If that dam were con- 
structed in the limitrophe section of the 
river, it would have to be constructed 
subject. to the approval of both Com- 
missioners or of the Commission. Like- 
wise, it is provided that the Commission 
shall agree to construct in the United 
States, at the expense of Mexico, flood 
control works in the limitrophe section 
to protect lands in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia against the danger of flood water 
backing up as a result of this diversion 
structure. or as a result of seepage 
through the banks of the stream. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Has not the duty and 
obligation of the United States to pro- 
tect the States of California and Arizona 
been fully set forth by the reservation 
of the junior Senator from Arizona? Has 
not such duty and obligation been rec- 
ognized and imposed? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I 
thoroughly approve that reservation, 
and congratulate the junior Senator 
from Arizona for having secured it. If 
I may most respectfully state, I must ad- 
mit that I cannot understand the atti- 
tude of some Senators from the Colorado 
Basin. Here is an item which both sides 
of the controversy recognize should have 
been inserted in the treaty. It is for the 
benefit of both countries, It is true that 
at some future time we may get around 
to the construction of the Gila Dam. 
But, Mr, President, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia are making large sacrifices in this 
treaty. Without this diversion struc- 
ture lower California could not divert 
any water. It is the United States Gov- 
ernment and the representatives from 
the upper basin who want the structure 
built. The treaty provides for flood- 
control works along the Colorado River 
for the purpose of protection against 
water which may back up from the diver- 
siondam. But the treaty is very unfair- 
ly or inexpertly drawn in the following 
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respect: None of the flood works, which 
are to be built at the expense of Mexico, 
may be built until the Mexican Commis- 
sioner agrees. According to our theory, 
Mexico would be required to spend $20,- 
000,000 or $30,000,000 on the construction 
of such flood control works. Suppose 
Mexico should say, “No; we will not con- 
sent to that. We will consent only to 
fiood-control works which will cost $5,- 
000,000 or $10,909,000.” We should then 
- be left in a most unhappy position. 

I recognize the value of the reservation 
placed in the treaty by the senior Senator 
from Arizona because the reservation is 
a recognition on the part of the United 
States of its obligation to protect the 
water users. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention 
of the Senate to another very serious 
point which is not covered by this treaty. 


Not only must the construction of these - 


flood-control works receive the consent 
of the Mexican Commissioner but if they 
are destroyed by floods, seepage, or by 
something else, there is no provision in 
the treaty for their replacement. I do 
not know what the obligation of Mexico 
would be if the flood-control works were 
destroyed. Idoubt if there would be any 
further obligation on the part of Mexico. 

Mr. President, if I were pleading for 
something which had not already been 
approved by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, by the Army, and by various engi- 
neers, as being clearly for the benefit of 
both countries, as well as being a neces- 
sary part of the treaty, I might be out of 
order. I am merely asking for some- 
thing which is so plainly necessary that 
the support of every Senator is justified. 
I. dọ not believe that the Federal Goy- 
ernment, the Senators from the upper- 
basin States, or the Senators from Texas, 
have any right under this treaty to cre- 
ate a great danger spot on the Colo- 
rado River by leaving the Gila unfettered, 
and allowing an alien government to 
construct a diversion structure which 
might cost us hundreds of millions of 
dollars. and thousands of lives. This 
delta is a strange and wild place. If 
the Colorado should ever again break 
loose and cut through its banks in the 
Imperial Valley, heaven only knows what 
might happen. 

I know there is a disposition on the 
part of some Senators to say, “If Cali- 
fornia asks for anything we are against 
it.” I know that to be the disposition 
of many persons. Of course, I can do 
nothing more than accede to the judg- 
ment of the Senate. I again repeat that 
this is a provision which, in my opinion, 
was left out of the treaty through the 
gross carelessness of those who drafted 
it. So far as I know, every engineer who 
has expressed himself with regard to the 
matter thinks the provision should be in 
the treaty. 

Mr. President, at some time the dam 
must be built. Why not give Arizona and 
California protection at this time? I 
respectfully urge Senators to support 
this reservation. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
should like to read briefly from the 
treaty. I read from subparagraph (a) 
of article 12, as bearing upon this subject, 

(a): Mexico shall construct at its expense, 
within a period of 5 years from the date of 
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the entry into force of this treaty, a main- 


diversion structure below the point where 
the northernmost part of the international 
land boundary line intersects the Colorado 
River. If such diversion structure is located 
in the limitrophe section of the river, its lo- 
cation, design, and construction shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Commission. 
The Commission shall thereafter maintain 
and operate the structure at the expense of 
Mexico. Regardless of where such diversion 
structure is located— 


I repeat: “Regardless of where such 
diversion structure is located”— 


there shall be simultaneously constructed— 
What?— 

such levees, interior drainage facilities and 

other works, or improvements to existing 


works, as in the opinion of the Commission 
shall be necessary to protect lands— 


Where?— 
within the United States against damage 
from such floods and seepage as might re- 
s lt from the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of this diversion structure. 


At this point I emphasize that all the 
things necessary to make a sound di- 
version dam are coordinated with each 
other. They are to be done simultane- 
ously, and nothing can be done without 
the approval of the Commission. The 
Commission consists of the American 
Commissioner and the Mexican Commis- 
sioner. If the American Commissioner 
reaches the conclusion that the diversion 
dam and the incidental appurtenant 
works to make it a satisfactory enterprise 
are not sound, he may withhold consent, 
and nothing may be done so far as the 
diversion dam is concerned, 

Let me make the point also at this time 
that any works not specified in the reser- 
vation, which listed those things which 
are to be constructed under the treaty 
must come to Congress for approval and 
we will have full opportunity to study 
whether the plans are sound, whether 
they are sufficiently comprehensive and 
whether they should include this, that, 
or the other project. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is not the proposal 
of the Senator from California not only 
not a reservation but an amendment to 
the treaty and tantamount to a rejec- 
tion, but it is attempted legislation by the 
Senate alone on a treaty without any 
concurrence of the House of Represent- 
atives, which is supposed to be consulted 
about authorizations. Is not that true, 
and could not the United States at any 
time by due authorization build this dam 
if it should be desirable to build it? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I agree entirely with 
the Senator. I should like to continue 
reading the remainder of the paragraph. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon for interrupting him. 

Mr. No. The Senator 
need not do that. I am coming to the 
very point which the Senator has so 
pertinently raised. I quote further from 
the treaty: 

These- protective works are to be con- 
structed, operated, and maintained at the ex- 
pense of Mexico by the respective sections 
of the Commission, or under thelr super- 
vision, each within the territory of its own 
country, 
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Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield to the Sen- 
ator from California? 

Mr. . Lyield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. What does the distin- 
guished Senator think would be the ef- 
fect if an agreement were made by the 
Commission, the protective works were 
constructed at the expense of Mexico, 
and a flood from the Gila River took 
them out? Does the Senator find any 
provision in the treaty that Mexico would 
have to reconstruct them? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If the treaty puts a 
responsibility for the construction works 
which perform a treaty function upon 
one of the countries, I think that that 
function carries on. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Then the Senator 
thinks that he finds in the treaty lan- 
guage which provides that Mexico must 
not only first construct the works and 
maintain them but, if they are entirely 
destroyed by a flood, Mexico must recon- 
struct them. 

Mr. President, let me say that I can 
understand that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado might make that im- 
plication and a court might uphold him, 
but suppose a court would not hold that 
there was the obligation on the part of 
Mexico to rebuild them twice? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I assume the per- 
formance of the obligations of the coun- 
tries with reference to those works. If 
Mexico should fail in that sort of duty, 
we would not be powerless, we would not 
be without remedy. We have certain 
controls, which we can use in our own 
country to see that this treaty is fairly 
executed. 

Now, notice the provision that Mexico 
at its expense must not only build this 
diversion dam but must also do the other 
things*which, in the opinion of the Com- 
mission, including the opinion of the 
United States Commissioner, are neces- 
sary to make it a sound structure. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ; 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I will yield for a ques- 
tion. I did not interrupt the Senator 
during his presentation, and I will ask 
him not to interrupt me unduly. I have 
a short presentation, and I should like 
to make it without extensive interrup- 
tion. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I desire to ask the 
Senator would he interpret the language 
of the treaty to hold there could or 
should be any obligation upon Mexico 
to build the storage dam on the Gila? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me read the 
words again: 

Regardless of where such diversion struc- 
ture is located there shall simultaneously be 
constructed such levees, interior drainage 
facilities, and other works, or improvements 
to existing works, as in the opinion of the 
Commission— 

Which, of course, includes the opin- 
ion of the American Commissione-— 


shall be necessary to protect lands within 


. the United States against damage from such 


floods and seepage as might result from the 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
this diversion structure. 


I do not'see how there could be clearer 
language. ` 
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Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Perhaps the Senator 
has meant to answer my question, which 
is very simple. Does the Senator find 
in the language he has read any obliga- 
tion on the part of Mexico, under any 
coneeivable circumstance, to build a 
storage dam 100 miles up the Gila River? 
That question admits of a simple answer. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I answer unhesita- 
tingly that if such a dam is a necessary 
structure to provide the soundness of 
the diversion dam, Mexico has that ob- 
ligation under the clear language I have 
read, and we have a voice in the de- 
cision. That is exactly why I have been 
reading these, provisions. 

In the faee of a clear provision that 
Mexico is obligated at her own expense, 
but with our approval, to make that di- 
version dam a sound structure, we are so 
eager to spend our own money that we 
rush in and undertake to do a part of 
Mexico’s duty if this structure has a nec- 
essary relationship to the diversion dam. 
Let us assume that experience shows 
that this dam is necessary and let us as- 
sume that the American Commissioner 
decides that it is necessary; then, before 
this diversion dam, which is the thing 
that gives apprehension to the opponents 
of the treaty can be built, this other dam 
must be built, if it is necessary. If it is 
not necessary; then we are injecting a 
pure gratuity into the treaty. By its 
very nature the proposal of the Senator 
from California is not a reservation to 


the treaty; it is an amendment to the * 


treaty, which would require a renegotia- 
tion of the treaty, and we would be fore- 
closing by this interpretative reservation 
the judgment of the Mexican side and 
the judgment of our own Commission, 
and we here in the Senate would be lay- 
ing out an engineering plan to nfake a 
diversion structure safe on the Colorado 
River. The whole thing to me reaches 
the height of absurdity. 

If under the reservation proposed by 
the distinguished juhior Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. MCFARLAND], and accepted 
by the Senate, it appears to the United 
States that whatever plan may be 
adopted is not sound we have a remedy. 
Let us assume that we have a fool for 
a commissioner; let us assume the worst 
we can assume; let us assume that there 
is presented a plan which is full of fool- 
ishness and which does not protect the 
situation, then, under the very wise in- 
terpretative reservation to which I have 
Just referred the obligation of the United 
States to step in and do whatever is nec- 
essary to protect the people of the United 
States is clear and plain. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Of course, I want 
to see this structure built. I want to see 
it built by whatever means we can have 
it built. As I understand the interpre- 
tation of the Senator from Colorado, if 
the engineers find that this dam is neces- 
sary to protect the rights of the people of 
Yuma, in my State, and the people of the 
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State of California on the-other side of . 


the Colorado River, then it is the duty 
of Mexico to build it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I say 
it is the duty of Mexico to build it, if it 
is necessary. to build it to make a safe 
diversion dam; and I say that the diver- 
sion dam cannot be built until we have 
the agreement of our American Com- 
missioners. I say further that if the 
American Commissioners should consent 
to some plan which we here in Congress 
did not consent to, then, under the Sen- 
ator’s own reservation, we would be obli- 
gated to supplement whatever the plan 
might be with whatever works might be 
necessary to protect our citizens. 

Mr. McFARLAND. In other words, 
the Senator’s opinion is that if the Com- 
mission does not make this decision and 
it is necessary for flood control, it is the 
duty of our Government to build this 
dam at its own expense? 

Mr. I say that under the 
very fine reservation which the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Arizona of- 
fered, and which was accepted by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and by 
the Senate, that is the precise duty of 
the United States under those circum- 
stances. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Of course, that 
was the object in offering the reservation. 
I did not want our people to have to ac- 
cept the opinion of the Commission in 
place of the duty of our Government to 
protect our rights. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Exactly. 

Mr. McFARLAND. But I still would 
like to have the dam constructed, for the 
reason that I believe it is necessary, and 
I believe it is contemplated. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. One of my points is 
that we cannot sit here in the Senate as 
an engineering board and, in advance of 
knowing the whole plan which may be 


evolved by the Commission to make that- 


a sound diversion dam, try to solve the 
problem in pieces. 
make sense. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas has pointed out that since this is 
not in the treaty, since there is no refer- 
ence to it in the treaty, it amounts to an 
independent authorization, and when we 
come to that the House of Representa- 
tives has a function, its Committee on 
Appropriations has a function, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate 
has a function, the whole Congress has 
a function, and we have no right to 
usurp that function in a treaty under 
the guise of a reservation that is in fact 
an amendment. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, if this 
reservation shall be voted down, I intend 
to test the good faith of the junior Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] by the 
presentation of another reservation 
which will provide that the obligation 
cast upon Mexico is of the nature that he 
has happily and blithely assured the 
Senate it is. 

I must admit to a sense of shock and 
startled bewilderment. I have heard this 


. question discussed for months, and this 


is the first intimation, here on the floor 


of the Senate, that there could be any 


possible obligation upon Mexico to build 
the Gila Dam. Our own Bureau of Rec- 
lamation and our Army engineers are 


That just does not 
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going ahead with the plan. Mexico is 
not considering. the slightest obligation 
to build the Gila Dam. I take it that 
everyone knows that if and when the 
Gila Dam is built, it will not be built by 
Mexico. It is 100 miles, I believe, up the 
Gila River from the Colorado River. Let 
us take the language which the Senator 
from Colorado tortures into a possible 
obligation on Mexico to go a hundred 
miles up a tributary stream in the United 
States and construct a dam. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I call for a quorum. This 
is a very important matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator. from California yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. DOWNEY. T yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: i 


Austin Gurney Murdock 
Ball Hart Murray 
Barkley Hatch Myers 
Brewster Hayden O'Daniel 
Bridges Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Brooks n Radcliffe 
Bushfield Hoey Reed 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Capper Johnston, S.C. Robertson 
Chavez La Follette Russell 
Connally Langer Shipstead 
Cordon cas t 
Donnell McClellan Taylor 
Downey McFarland Tobey 
Ferguson McKellar 

Pulbright McMahon „Tydings 
George Maybank Wherry 
Gerry Millikin White 
Guffey Moore 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Gass], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Mean], and 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. SckucHAM] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness. x 

The Senator from Florida 
ANDREWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
is absent, attending the funeral of a rel- 
ative. 

The Senator from Mississippi- [Mr. 
EASTLAND] is absent, on public business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KILGORE] is unavoidably detained. 3 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MITCHELL] is absent, on official business 
with the Special Committee. to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Program. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALSH] is absent, as a.member of the 
Board of Visitors to the United States 
Naval Academy which is holding a 3-day 
session at Annapolis. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
BAILEY], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. BILgBo], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr, McCarran], the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. STEWART], 
the Senator from Oklahoma I[Mr. 
Tuomas], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Wacner], and the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. WHEELER] are absent, at- 
tending committee meetings and on 
official business. pertaining to their re- 
spective States, 


(Mr. 
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Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Burton] is necessarily absent. 

The following Senators have been 
granted leave of absence by the Senate 
for stated reasons: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SMITH]. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] has been granted leave of 
absence as a member of the Board of 
Visitors to the Naval Academy. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. THOMAS] 
is absent because of illness. 

The following Senators are detained in 
committee meetings and on official busi- 
ness: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Buck], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEBART], the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Hawkes], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Jonson], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], the Sena- 
tor from Indiana (Mr. WILLIs], the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. WiLson], and the 
Senator from North Dakota {Mr. Youne]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty- 
six Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

The Senator from California {Mr. 
Downey! has the floor. 


ABSENCE OF SENATORS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Tomorrow at 11:30 
a. m. the Maryland delegation will be 
before the O. P. A. in a hearing on to- 
bacco ceilings which will last sometime 
into the afternoon. On the following 
day the senior Senator from Maryland 
will be in Chicago speaking to the Execu- 
tive Club. I am not going to ask to be 
excused. I simply announce where I 
will be. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have just learned 
of the new rule which requires the actual 
presence of a Senator in the Senate 
Chamber in order that he may be 
recorded as being present for a quorum. 
During my temporary absence from the 
Chamber, while I was just outside the 
Chamber, I missed the roll call. I wish 
the Record to show my presence in the 
Senate Chamber now, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
REcorD will so show. 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO 
THE UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF 
CERTAIN RIVERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 
2d sess.) between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 
relating to the utilization of the waters 
of certain rivers, and (Executive H, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess.) a protocol supplementary 
to the treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I have 
been urging the adoption by the Senate 
of an understanding to the treaty which 
will not cast any additional obligation 
upon Mexico, but will be for the joint 
benefit of the United States and Mexico, 
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the understanding being that the United 
States will undertake, as a part of the 
treaty, to construct a storage dam on 
the Gila River. That project has been 
surveyed, blueprinted, and I think en- 
tirely approved by both the Army engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation. 
It is a part of the plan of the Bureau of 
Reclamation for the development of the 
Colorado River Basin. It would cost 
$15,000,000. It is wholly a fiood-control 
project. So far as I know it would be 
the only item of expenditure the United 
States would have to make in the Colo- 
rado River Basin, and that expenditure 
is made necessary because we are giving 
Mexico the power to build a diversion 
dam on the Colorado River. 

Mr, President, the junior Senator from 
Colorado {Mr. MILLIKIN] in contending 
against this reservation took what 
seemed to me to be an extraordinary po- 
sition. I feel safe in saying that in op- 
posing this reservation he is placing 
himself on record in opposition to all 
the thoughts and plans of everyone else 
that I know of in conjunction with this 
project. 

We have understood throughout, Mr. 
President, that everyone knew it would 
be the obligation of the United States 
Government to build the Gila Dam. I 
am informed on credible authority, and 
it has not been here denied, that it was 
through extreme and gross carelessness 
that provision for this item was omitted 
from the treaty. We are here helping to 
create a condition of extreme danger to 
Arizona and California by providing for 
a diversion dam which by impeding great 
floods from the Gila might produce 
injury and damage to widespread prop- 
erties in both Arizona and California. 

Mr. President, as I have said here be- 
fore, there seems to be a disposition to 
oppose anything which the representa- 
tives of the lower-basin States ask in 
this matter. We are merely asking in 
this case that the Federal Government 
perform an obligation which has already 
been approved and planned for by our 
governmental agencies, which should be 
performed by the Federal Government, 
and which we are entitled to have ful- 
filled. 

Mr. President, I have already said that 
the Bureau of Reclamation program is on 
file as a part of the hearings. Engineers 
have testified about the project. The 
distinguished junior Senator from Colo- 
rado, who I admit is one of the most per- 
suasive men to whom I have ever lis- 
tened, takes two or three lines out of the 
treaty and gives to them an interpreta- 
tion which, as I have said, I think is con- 
trary to the understanding of everyone 
concerning the obligation of the Federal 
Government to build the Gila Dam. 

Mr. President, this is the situation: 
Mexico is to be allowed to build a diver- 
sion dam in the limitrophe section of the 
river below; she is to assume a corre- 
sponding obligation to provide levees 
and protective works along the river. 
That obligation is expressed in the 
treaty. The question is, Does that obli- 
gation extend 100 miles up the Gila 
River, and does it obligate Mexico to go 
up there and build a dam if the Commis- 
sioners feel it is necessary and before 
Mexico can build her diversion dam? 
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This is the language to which the S2n- 
ator from Colorado refers: 

Regardless of where such diversion struc- 
ture is located, there shall simultaneously be 
constructed such levees, interior drainage 
facilities, and other works, or improvements 
to existing works, as in the opinion of the 
Commission shall be necessary to protect 
lands within the United States against dam- 
age from such floods and seepage as might 
result from the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of this diversion structure. 


Mr. President, if we extend that obli- 
gation.up every tributary, and entirely 
up the Colorado River, the obligation 
which may be imposed upon Mexico will 
be enormous, because there is still dan- 
ger of flood spills from Boulder Dam. 
Davis Dam must be constructed, and 
there will be danger of flood spills from 
Davis Dam. 

While I believe that any lawyer read- 
ing that language would clearly say that 
it refers to levees, interior drainage 
ditches, and similar works, and improve- 
ments to such works, there should be 
clear understandings with respect to 
these matters. I am very positive that 
any engineer or lawyer connected with 
the negotiations on either side would say 
that it would be the obligation of the 
United States Government to protect 
Arizona and California by building the 
Gila Dam. If we take the interpretation 
of the Senator from Colorado, and if our 
Commissioner agrees with. Mexico that 
the diversion dam should be built, but if 
Mexico is not obligated to build the Gila 
Dam, we may be in a most unhappy 
condition. 

Mr. President, as a representative of 
California I have endeavored to be as 
fair and considerate in this matter as I 
can, I think the reservations which 
have been adopted, together with the 
protocol, vastly improve the treaty. 
They strip away great powers. They 
clear up ambiguities. They place.a ceil- 
ing on Mexico’s water. I believe that 
other ambiguities remain, particularly 
with regard to the definition of extra- 
ordinary flood, extraordinary drought, 
and other questions. 

We in California are not asking for 
very much. All we are asking is that as a 
part of the treaty it be made the firm 
obligation of the Government to build a 
project already approved by the Army 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, a flood-control project which 
clearly falls within the province of the 
Federal Government, a project which is 
vitally needed because of the permission 
being granted to Mexico to create a 
danger spot in the delta of the Colorado 
River. 

If the Senate believes that the in- 
terpretation of the treaty as stated by the 
Senator from Colorado is correct, and 
that under this language probably the 
burden of building the Gila Dam, if it is 
found by the Commission to be a neces- 
sity, would fall upon Mexico, I intend to 
press my reservation, because if the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Colorado 
is correct, and this language is meant to 
place upon Mexico the obligation to build 
a dam 100 miles up the Gila, I believe that 
such intention is expressed with utmost 
ambiguity, confusion, and uncertainty: 
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I believe that if should be clarified by 
another reservation. 

Mr. President, I would appreciate a 
record vote on the pending reservation. 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Austin Guffey Millikin 
Bankhead Gurney Moore 
Berkley Eart Murdock 
Brewster Hatch Myers 
Briggs Hawkes O'Mahoney 
Brooks Hayden Radcliffe 
Buck Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Bushfield Hill Robertson 
Butler Hoey Russell 
Capper Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Chandler Johnston, S. C. Stewart 
Chavez La Follette Taft 
Connally Langer Taylor 
Cordon Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Donnell McCarran Tobey 
Downey McCicllan Tydings 
Ferguson McFarland Vandenberg 
Fulbright McKeilar Wherry 
George McMahon White 
Gerry Maybank Wiley 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty 
Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that a number of Senators 
who now are present were not here at 
the time when the earlier discussion was 
had, I should like to review briefly the 
issue which is presented by the reserva- 
tion on which we are about to vote. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
California [Mr. Downey] has placed be- 
fore us a reservation reading as follows: 


That the United States, within a period of 
5 years from tho date of the entry into force 
of this treaty, shall construct at its expense 
and thereafter operate and maintain at its 
expense, a flood-control dam and reservoir 
on the Gila River in the vicinity of Sentinel, 
Ariz., with a capacity of not less than 3,000,- 
000 acre-feet. 


My first point against the reservation 
is that it is not a reservation, but in fact 
is an amendment. There is nothing 
whatever in the treaty which mentions 
Sentinel Dam or this particular project. 
However, there is something in the treaty 
with which the amendment might con- 
flict. I shall read the relative portion of 
the treaty. I now read from article 12, 
section (a), of the treaty: 


(a) Mexico shall construct at its expense, 
within a period of 5 years from the date of 
the entry into force of this treaty, a main 
diversion structure below the point where 
the northernmost part of the international 
land boundary line intérsects the Colorado 
River. If such diversion structure is located 
in the limitrophe section of the river, its 
location, design, and construction shall be 
subject to the approval of the Commission. 
The Commission shall thereafter maintain 
and operate the structure at the expense of 
Mexico. Regardless of where such diversion 
structure is located there shall simultane- 
ously be constructed such levees, interior 
Grainage facilities, and other works, or im- 
provements to existing works, as in the opin- 
ion of the Commission shall be necessary to 
protect lands within the United States against 
damage from such floods and seepage as 
might result from the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of this diversion 
structure. 
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In other words, it was the opinion of 
the treaty makers that this particular 
diversion dam should be built and should 
be coordinated with all the other works 
which would be necessary to make it a 
sound structure. As will be noted from 
the reading of the treaty, these things 
are to be done at the expense of Mexico, 
and the plans must be approved by the 
Commission, which means that we would 
have a voice in the plans. Until we ap- 
prove—in other words, until the Ameri- 
can Commissioner approves—there could 
be no diversion structure, there could be 
none of the jeopardies attributed to that 
diversion structure. 

The proposed reservation asks us to 
solve an engineering question. It may 
well be that Sentinel Dam is a logical and 
a necessary part of the plans and works 
required to make that a safe diversion 
structure. That may well be. But we 
are not qualified to decide that. The 
treaty puts that right and duty in the 
Commission, in the first instance. When 
we begin to impose our own plans, where- 
as under the treaty the Commission 
would have its own methods of procedure 
and its own decisions to make, we are 
definitely conflicting with the terms of 
the treaty, and we are offering an amend- 
ment, not a reservation. 

The treaty, as will be observed from 
reading it, contemplates that this diver- 
sion structure would be constructed un- 
der sound plans which would be in coor- 
dination simultaneously with other nec- 
essary structures, to achieve a sound, co- 
ordinated, mesked result. I think the 
treaty provisions are very wise. It may 
be that when the plans have been 
evolved this dam will be included. I do 
not say it should be; I do mot say it 
should not be. I do not consider myself 
qualified to pass judgment onit. But un- 
less the United States Commissioner is 
satisfied with the plan, the diversion 
structure cannot be built, and there will 
be no dangers. 

The pending reservation or amend- 
ment is gratuitously injected into this 
treaty, It provides for an authorization 
for a structure which is not provided for 
in the treaty. Under our traditional 
practice we would be short-circuiting the 
House of Representatives, We would be 
assuming, on the Senate side, to make 
an authorization on a subject matter 
which is not mentioned in the treaty and 
is not necessary to the treaty, the treaty 
providing its own mechanics for achiev- 
ing a sound result, 

The distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia has said that this structure will 
cost approximately $15,000,000. He has 
said it has been approved in the flood- 
control plans of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. I will not challenge the statement 
as to the amount involved; I will not 
challenge the statement that the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation has endorsed the 
project as a flood-control project. But 
under the treaty this Commission would 
be obligated to make the plans for the 
protection of that diversion structure. 
The Bureau of Reclamation would not 
construct the diversion structure. The 
judgment of the Bureau of Reclamation 
would not operate on the diversion 
structure. 
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Therefore, We should not tear into 
segments the responsibility to achieve a 
sound result. I respectfully urge that 
the amendment be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Chair to understand that the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] mekes 
the point of order against the reserva- 
tion that it is not a reservation, but is 
an amendment? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I did not make the 
point of order, but I now make it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado makes the point 
of order that the reservation is not a 
reservation, but an amendment. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, may I 
be heard on the point of order made by 
the Senator from Colorado? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. DOWNEY. If there were any 
doubt that this reservation is a most 
proper understanding, the entire argu- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado has 
indicated that it is. The Senator from 
Colorado stated that it was his under- 
standing, from the language of the 
treaty, that the Commission would have 
the right to declare the burden upon 
Mexico of constructing the Gila Dam. 
If there is any such language, it is most 
confusing, ambiguous, and uncertain. 
The language would not, however, dif- 
fer from most of the remainder of the 
treaty. The language is that Mexico’ 
must build such levees, provide for an 
interior drainage system, and improve 
other works as may be necessary for the 
protection of lands adjoining the river. 
The Senator from Colorado tortures 
from that language the possibility that 
the Commission may say that Lower 
California must go up a tributary 100 
miles from the Colorado River and build 
a flood-control dam. The Senator from 
Colorado himself has expressed the 
opinion that this language places upon 
Mexico the potential obligation of build- 
ing the Gila Dam. I believe that to be 
an impossible construction of the treaty. 
I believe that the obligation of Mexico 
is clearly restricted to the construction 
of levees and similar works on the Colo- 
rado River. The very argument of the 
Senator from Colorado himself clearly 
indicates that an understanding or res- 


- ervation is necessary upon this point. 


Mr. President, I wish the Senate to 
know that I am not attempting to im- 
press upon it any engineering facts or 
conclusions. This entire ficod-control 
plan, calling, as it does, for the building 
of the Gila Dam, was approved by Army 
engineers, by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and by every engineer, so far as I know, 
who was connected with the subject mat- 
ter of this treaty. Merely because of 
gross negligence the item was not in- 
serted in the treaty. Moreover, the re- 
port of the Bureau of Reclamation show- 
ing the cost of this dam, and its necessity 
and nature, is a part of the hearings 
before the Senate committee. From 
those hearings, and from the statements 
of representatives of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, it is clearly indicated that the 
United States Government must accept 
the obligation to build the Gila Dam. 
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Mr. President, I wish to make an addi- 
tional statement, and will then submit to 
a vote on the point of order. To allow 
the diversion dam to be constructed 
without simultaneously providing for the 
Gila Dam would be to create great dan- 
ger trap in the Southwest. If through 
the action of the Commission, the proper 
procedure were not followed, and a dis- 
astrous flood should flash down upon us, 
exceeding in volume and torrent even 
_ that of the Colorado, not only taking out 

the diversion dam but probably cutting 
great holes in the Colorado River Delta 
and carrying the delta down into the 
Imperial Valley or to some other place, it 
can be readily understood what such 
damage would mean to the people of the 
Southwest. But in any event, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Colorado has 
argued from the language of the treaty 
that the Commissioners may place upon 
Mexico the duty of building the Gila 
Dam, Ideny that that is true. I allege 
that the language is ambiguous, and, 
therefore; contend that my reservation is 
justifiable. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? - 

Mr, DOWNEY. T yield. 

- Mr. CHANDLER. Objection has been 
made that we would be short-circuiting 
the House of Representatives by author- 
izing or initiating an appropriation. I 
do not believe that objection to be valid. 
I do not know of any power which the 
House of Representatives possesses to 
initiate appropriations. If it were a 
revenue matter, I might agree. But the 
Senate has as much right as has the 
other branch of the Legislature to 
initiate an authorization for an appro- 
priation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that the point of order made 
by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. MIL- 
LIKIN] cannot properly be decided by the 
Chair but should be submitted to the 
Senate. The question, therefore, is on 
the point of order raised by the Senator 
from Colorado that the reservation is 
not in fact a reservation but is an 
amendment to the treaty. Senators in 
support of that view will vote “yea.” 
Senators opposed to that view will vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
would rather have a vote directly on the 
reservation. I withdraw the point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado withdraws his 
point of order. The question now recurs 
on agreeing to the reservation of the 
Senator from California. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Guass], the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr, MEAD], the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam] are 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. AN- 
DREWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
is absent attending the funeral of a rela- 
tive. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND} is absent on public business. 
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The Senator from Washington [Mr, 
MITCHELL] is absent on official business 
with the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Program. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEP- 
PER] is detained at a committee meeting. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsH] is absent as a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the United States 
Naval Academy and has been. granted 
leave of absence from the Senate to per- 
form that duty. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Arken] is absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. BURTON] 
is necessarily absent. If present he 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr 
SALTONSTALL] has been granted leave of 
absence as a member of the Board of 
Visitors to the Naval Academy. If pres- 
ent he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr, 
Smiru] is absent by leave of the Senate. 
If present he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. THOMAS] 
is absent because of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 15, 
nays 66, as follows: 


YEAS—15 
Bridges Johnson, Calif. Magnuson 
Butler Kilgore Moore 
Chandler Langer. Shipstead 
Downey McCarran Wheeler 
Hayden McFarland Young 

NAYS—66 
Austin Green O'Mahoney 
Bailey Guffey Overton 
Ball Gurney Radcliffe 
Bankhead Hart Reed 
Barkley Hatch Revercomb 
Bilbo Hawkes Robertson 
Brewster Hickenlooper Russell 
Briggs Hili wart 
Brooks Hoey Tatt 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Taylor 
Bushfield Johnston, S. C. Thomas, Okla. 
Capehart La Follette Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lucas Tobey 
Chavez McClellan Tunnell 
Connally McKellar Tydings 
Cordon on Vandenberg 
Donnell Maybank Wagner 
Ellender Millikin Wherry 
Fe n Murdock White 
Fulbright Murray Wiley 
George Myers Willis 
Gerry O'Daniel Wilson 

NOT VOTING—15 

Alken Glass Saltonstall 
Andrews Mead Scrugham 
Burton Mitchell Smith 
Byrd Morse Thomas, Idaho 
Eastland Pepper Walsh 


So the reservation proposed by Mr. 
Downey was rejected. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I offer a 
reservation and send it to the desk. 

“The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
reservation will be stated: 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the 
resolution of ratification it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

The study and investigation to be made by 
the Commission of the Tijuana River under 
article 16 shall be concluded and the plans, 
estimate of the costs, and recommendations 
shall be submitted to the two government 
within 3 from the date of the entry 
into force of this treaty. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the pre- 
amble of the water treaty with Mexico 
and the treaty itself names three rivers. 
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One of those rivers has searcely been 
mentioned in the Senate debate. That 
river is the subject of the reservation 
which I have offered. 

It is not strange that the Tijuana 
River has received little mention so far, 
because it is a very small river. In the 
case of the Colorado River we have been 
discussing millions of acre-feet, whereas 
for the Tijuana River it is a matter of, 
say, 20,000 acre-feet. 7 

That looks like a small drop in the 
bucket; but it is a very important drop 
to a certain area, namely, the San Diego 
community, which currently is a very 
important one, since San Diego is one of 
the essential feeders to the Pacific war. 
In post-war years the quality of the 
people and the fact that San Diego pos- 
sesses the only natural harbor south of 
San Francisco will insure that it remains 
important. 

Mr. President, article 16 of the treaty 
contains all the specific provisions for 
the Tijuana River. It will be noted that 
nothing in that article goes beyond plans, 
estimates, and recommendations con- 
cerning what is to be done at some time. 
No immediate action is even implied. It 
is all a matter for the future, with no 
time commitments whatever. 

But San Diego, unlike the communi- 
ties served by the Colorado River, is now 
faced with a shortage of water for con- 
sumptive use, irrespective of any use for 
irrigation. Some time ago, the Federal 
Government projected, as a war emer- 
gency measure, an extension of the aque- 
duct which conveys Colorado River water 
to metropolitan Los Angeles, which, if - 
it is ever accomplished, will be a work 
of considerable magnitude. It means 
about 100 miles of aqueduct carrying on 
south from Los Angeles to San Diego. 
The extension is projected because of an 
impending shortage. In the meantime, 
San Diego is doing the best it can under 
a risk of an insufficient quantity of water 
for consumptive uses. 

As for the future, it is clear as crystal 
that if Colorado River water ever is in 
fact supplied to San Diego, that city will 
be very definitely at the end of the pipe 


‘line. Its priority will be last; and, in 


view of the long-range predictions which 
have been made concerning a shortage 
of Colorado River water, the San Diego 
community can have no assurance as 
to what may eventually trickle out of 
that pipe. 

But to repeat, Mr. President, San 
Diego's need is immediate, whereas the 
treaty provisions for the Tijuana River 
will not take effect for some time, and 
perhaps not for many years. 

The Tijuana River water is both Mex- 
ican and Californian. The needs of the 
portion of Mexico which lies across the 
border from San Diego are already pro- 
vided for by a dam on one of the tribu- 
taries of the Tijuana. That apparently 
provides an adequate supply of water to 
the Mexican community now and will for 
a considerable time in the future. It is, 
therefore, quite natural that Mexico 
should not be in any hurry about enter- 
ing into further new agreements for im- 
proving the Tijuana River water system. 

San Diego has already done all that 
can be done to impound local waters; 
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and, despite 3 rainy years, it reserve 
of stored waters is depleted. The rea- 
son no more can be accomplished by uni- 
lateral action is that the only feasible 
dam site is on the boundary; and the 
work can be done only in collaboration 
with Mexico. 

I have stated in bare outline the case 
for the Tijuana River. The need is im- 
mediate, but article 16 of the treaty does 
not afford relief. 

Mr. President, I wish to see early con- 
summation of the water treaty with 
Mexico, and I expect to vote for ratifica- 
tion, despite some imperfections in the 
instrument. Ihave pointed out one, and 
I submit that a time limit, 3 years, say, 
should have been applied in article 16, 
as is the case elsewhere in the treaty. 
As drawn, this reservation may be held 
to endanger early ratification by the 
two Governments, but I am unable to 
draft anything better. I do not know 
of any better way to remedy the defect. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Et- 
LENDER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Connecticut yield to the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If I may makea sug- 
gestion to the distinguished junior Sen- 
atcr from Connecticut; first, I should 
like to say that I am in hearty accord 
with his objective. Second, I am afraid 
that what he is proposing is an amend- 
ment to the treaty, and would require a 
renegotiation of the treaty. I have dis- 
cussed with the American Commissioner, 
the question of starting on the Tijuana 
project, and he tells me that, assuming 
the treaty shall be ratified, and assuming 
that the appropriations shall. be made 
available and that manpower may be- 
come available, so far as he is concerned, 
he will be for making a prompt start and 
for a continuance of that project until it 
reaches some kind of definite form for 
the consideration of Congress. In view 
of the Commissioner’s assurance, which 
I pass on to the Senator, I wonder if he 
would be willing to withdraw the pro- 
posed reservation. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, in view of 
what the able Senator from Colorado 
says—and I share the faith of the entire 
Senate in his ability and knowledge of 
these matters—I am very glad to with- 
draw the proposed reservation. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a reservation, and ask to have 
it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
reservation will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

To the end that the effect of droughts may 
be shared equitably by both countries, in any 
year in which the run-off of the Colorado 
River system, as estimated by the United 
States section, is less than the average, then 
_the quantity of water guaranteed to Mexico 
by this treaty shall be reduced proportion- 
ately for that year. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to suggest to the Presiding 
-Officer that I feel that the proper place 
for the reservation is on page 6 of the 
reservations proposed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas, following 
the word “water”, in line 7. I ask that 
the reservation be offered at that place 
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in the reservations offered by the-Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. President, speaking in behalf of 
the reservation, I have been waiting 
patiently for a number of days for some- 
one to offer a reservation to clarify ar- 
ticle 10 of the proposed treaty. After the 
remarks made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] yes- 
terday, and after the point raised by the 
distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Mourpock] relative to the diversion of 
water by a Federal agency from the users 
of any State, I came to the conclusion 
that the part in the treaty which is the 
weakest is the particular section affected 
by my reservation, and I think it should 
be clarified if we are to understand what 
we are negotiating in the treaty. 

I am not particularly interested in the 
treaty so far as Nebraska is concerned, 
except that irrigation is largely availed 
of in the State, and we have jealously 
defended and upheld the rights of prior 
users of water down through the years, 
I do not want Congress to establish a 
policy or a precedent which might result 
in the invasion by a Federal agency of 
the rights of users of water in our rivers 
in Nebraska. 

I certainly do not offer the reservation 
asan amendment. Ido not want to hurt 
the treaty or affect its ratification for 
any ulterior motive. I want the pro- 
ponents of the treaty to have a fair vote 
on it, and I am offering this reservation 
merely in a constructive way in order to 
bring the question involved to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. If any Senator has 
a reservation which he would like to offer 
which would clarify the point I have in 
mind, or if any assurance can be given 
by the proponents of the treaty that the 
matter can be handled by some other 
reservation, I shall accede to any sugges- 
tions which may be made. I want that 
strictly understood in the beginning. 

I have a very high regard for the Sen- 
ator from Colorado and for his legal 
opinions in all matters, and I certainly 
have a high regard for the distinguished 
Senator from Texas. I feel, however, 
that article 10 includes certain words and 
definitions and phrases which, unless 
clarified, can be so interpreted that 
precedents will be established within the 
States whereby Federal agencies will 
override the sovereign rights of the users 
of water, rights which have been main- 
tained by the States down through the 
years. 

I particularly refer to the last para- 
graph of article 10, which I shall read 
so that it may be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the Senate. In 
fact, I think I should read all of sub- 
paragraph (b), which is not very long: 

(b) Any other quantities arriving at the 
Mexican points of diversion, with the under- 
standing that in any year in which, as deter- 
mined by the United States section, there 
exists a surplus of waters of the Colorado 
River in excess of the amount necessary to 
supply users in the United States and the 
guaranteed quantity of 1,500,000 acre-feet 
(1,850,234,000 cubic meters) annually to 
Mexico, the United States undertakes to de- 
liver to Mexico, in the manner set out in 
article 15 of this treaty, additional waters of 
the Colorado River system to provide a total 

lantity not to exceed 1,700,000 acre-feet 
(2,096,931,000 cubic méters) a year. Mexico 
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shall acquire no right beyond that provided 
by this subparagraph by the use of the waters 
of the Colorado River system, for any purpose 


* whatsoever, in excess of 1,500,000 acre-feet 


(1,850,234,000 cubic meters) annually. 


Mr. President, the reason why I read 
the first part of subparagraph (b) of 
article 10 is that under subparagraph 
(b) the United States section is per- 
mitted to determine when there is a sur- 
plus of waters of the Colorado River. I 
want the Senate to bear that in mind. 

We now come to the second part of 
subparagraph (b) which is supposed to 
deal with the distribution of waters in a 
drought period, and that is the period in 
which I am primarily interested. I read 
as follows: 


In the event of extraordinary drought— 


Mark the words, “extraordinary 
drought”— 
or serious accident to the irrigation system 
in the United States, thereby making it difi- 
cult for the United States to deliver the guar- 
anteed quantity of 1,500,000 acre-feet a 
year, the water allotted to Mexico under sub- 
paragraph (a) of this article will be reduced 
in the same proportion as consumptive uses 
in the United States are reduced. 


The first thing I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado or 
the distinguished Senator from Texas, 
if they care to answer after I shall have 
concluded my remarks on the reserva- 
tion, is: What is the definition of “ex- 
traordinary drought? 

Secondly, I should like to inquire of 
either of the distinguished Senators, 
what is meant by “thereby making it dif- 
ficult?” 

Third, I should like to ask who makes 
the determination as to whether there 
is a decreased supply because of an ex- 
traordinary drought? 

In the first part of subparagraph (b) 
it is left to the United States section to 
determine when there is a surplus of 
water. I interpret the language of the 
second part of subparagraph (b) to mean 
that it is left to the combined Commis- 
sion, both the Mexican Commissioner 
and the United States Commissioner, to 
determine whether there is a drought, 
and therefore a decreased water supply. 

My reason for presenting the reserva- 
tion is not only to clarify the language, 
but I have another purpose. I should 
like to suggest to the distinguished Sena- 
tors from Coloradosand Texas and to all 
other Members of the Senate, that there 
is considerable doubt whether there will 
be sufficient water stored in the reservoir, 
in addition togvhat comes from the Colo- 
rado annually, to take care of a guaran- 
ty of 1,500,000 acre-feet to Mexico with- 
out overriding the rights of the users of 
water of the Colorado River. 

Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The thing I am 
deeply concerned about in respect to the 
pending treaty is that if it shall be rati- 
fied it will place an obligation on the part 
of the United States to furnish 1,500,000 
acre-feet of water to Mexico. If there 
were no possibility of a shortage of water 
there would be no necessity for a treaty, 
but as I understand, in 24 of the last 44 
years there has been a drought in that 
section of the country. The Senate 
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should bear in ana that if we have to 
make any other arrangement we will 
have to make it by treaty. If the pend- 
ing treaty is ratified it will be out of the 
control of the United States Senate; and 
the Commissioner will be empowered to 
make regulations under the treaty. If 
we come to the point where not sufficient 
water is available to furnish Mexico the 
amount guaranteed by the treaty, and 
the water is taken away from the little 
towns and cities in the area affected, 
then the people of the United States will 
hold the Senate responsible for it, and 
they ought to do so. 

I fear, as Dr. Timm said, that there is 
an undertaking by the treaty to establish 
a national policy respecting the water of 
the people of this country. Some want 
to take the water away from the little 
communities. That is something of 
which I cannot approve and it is some- 
thing which ought not to be approved by 
the Senate of the United States. In my 
opinion it will not be approved by the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. President, I think the Senator 
from Nebraska has put his finger on two 
or three sore places in the treaty, and 
his questions concerning them have not 
been answered at all to my satisfaction. 
It might be well if the opposition to the 
treaty were a little bit stiffer on the part 
of the Senator from California. Ido not 
think we are able to make a decent 
treaty on the floor by the adoption of any 
Pils I have seen submitted so 

ar. 

Mr. President, we are urged that ac- 
tion on the treaty should be taken by a 
certain time. It is said that it should be 
ratified in a hurry. If when it were done 
it were well done. there might be some 
excuse for having it done quickly, but I 
believe, Mr. President, it might be a bad 
thing for the people of the United States 
for the Senate to act quickly on the 
treaty. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution. Of course, he has 
restated the facts as I have found them 
to be. Some of the terms of the treaty 
need clear definition. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, Dr. 
Timm is the smart fellow who helped 
prepare the treaty. He says it is the 
policy to do away with public and private 
utilities, and to bring about the opera- 
tion of water systems all over the United 
States in the interest of a national policy. 
That represents a total departure from 
anything to which so far the Government 
has permitted itself to be a party. 

Mr. President, I want my friend the 
Senator from Nebraska to examine the 
treaty with Canada to which I keep re- 
ferring because it is so satisfactory. I 
do not know why those who prepared the 
Mexican treaty did not follow the terms 
of the Canadian treaty. If we adopt the 
Mexican treaty I have no doubt Canada 
will ask that the same thing we do for 
Mexico be done for Canada. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, so that 
there may be no misunderstanding rela- 
tive to my position in this matter, I will 
say that I am still open-minded respect- 
ing the treaty. In view of the remarks 
which have been made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
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McCarran], and also by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. MUR- 
pock], I feel that the question has been 
raised whether under this treaty we will 
authorize a policy whereby the Federal 
agencies can take water away from users 
within the individual States. That is 
why I am offering the reservation. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That will have to be 
done, I will say to the Senator from Ne- 
braska, if there is a shortage of water, 
and the amount of water guaranteed to 
Mexico cannot otherwise be delivered. 
There is no guarantee to deliver water to 
any State in the Nation or to any com- 
munity in the United States. Under the 
treaty we guarantee to deliver water to 
Mexico. But the treaty contains no 
guarantee to deliver water to any com- 
munity in the United States. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky for his contribution. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? If he pre- 
fers not to yield I will present what I 
have in mind later. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to pro- 
ceed, Mr. President. 

Mr. HAWKES. Very well. 

Mr. WHERRY. I spent considerable 
time last night attempting to prepare a 
reservation which possibly would define 
“extraordinary drought,” and which 
would provide who is to determine that 
such a drought exists. I tried to find a 
method of guaranteeing to the water 
users along the Colorado River at least a 
proportionate share with those across the 
border in Mexico. I-felt that should be 
done after determination by the United 
States section only, and it should be based 


upon the flow of the river annually as’ 


determined by the United States Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

Mr. President, there is doubt whether 
sufficient water is available. If Senators 
will read the remarks made by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada they will find that an- 
nually during the low water period there 
is a deficit of 782,000 acre-feet. 

I do not have any further comment to 
make on that point. That statement is 
based on the table contained in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD which gives the aver- 
age for the low years. The United States 


Senate must determine what proportion ` 


we are going to. ask those on our side of 
the line as well as those on the Mexican 
side of the line to take. We have first to 
determine what is an extraordinary 
drought. Secondly, we should have a 
definition of the words “making it diffi- 
cult.” Finally we should know who is to 
make the determination and who is to 
allocate the water. 

During Mr. Clayton's testimony before 
the committee, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AusTIN], as appears on page 
106 of the hearings, asked this question: 

Senator Austin. Is there anything peculiar 
about these three rivers that makes it incon- 
venient to establish a datum which shall 
govern the definition of drought? Is there 
anything queer about those rivers? 

Mr. CLAYTON.- No; I don’t think so, Senator. 
As a matter of fact, the determination of 
what constitutes a drought probably will 


-actually be made by the Bureau of Reclama- 


tion, because they keep the data in connec- 
tion with the Geological Survey and they 
operate Boulder Dam and Davis Dam and 
the works below. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will tell the Sena- 
tor when there is going to be a drought. 
There will be a drought when we are un- 
able to deliver 1,500,000 acre-feet to 
Mexico. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I can answer that 
question. The Commissioner will say, “I 
have not enough water to deliver to Mex- 
ico, and there is a drought. What am I 
to do about it?” 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution. 

On page 1085 of the Senate hearings, 
Mr. Tipton testified that no effort was 
made at the time the treaty was nego- 
tiated to determine what was meant by 
“extraordinary drought.” I read from 
the record: 

Senator Wuire. Was there any effort at the 
time the treaty was negotiated by the nego- 
tiators—any statement or effort by them—to 
determine what is meant by “extraordinary 
drought"? 

Mr. Tipton. No, sir. 

Senator Warre. It was left wide open? 

Mr. Tipron. It was left open. It was not 
discussed at great length, except the point 
I brought out, that the criterion of reduc- 
tion in use in the United States should apply 
not only to the lower basin, as it does in 
the upper Rio Grande treaty, but that it 
should apply throughout the basin. 

Senator MILLIKIN. Mr. Tipton, I think these 
questions are very, very important, and I 
think I detected an inconsistency in your 
answers. As I understood the earlier part 
of your testimony, the extraordinary drought 
would be indicated, summarily stated, by 
extraordinary depletion of reservoir capacity? 

Mr. Tipton. No; I did not say that. 

Senator MILLIKIN. oom did not say that? 

Mr. Tipton. No. 

Senator MILLIKIN. You stated that there 
would actually have to be a decrease in con- 
sumptive use by the man who puts water on 
the land? 

Mr. Tieton. The treaty says so. 

Senator MILLIKIN. Before there could be 
the condition of extraordinary drought? 

Mr. Tieton. That is my opinion. 

Senator MILLIKIN. Is that independent of 
reservoir capacity? 

Mr. Treron. The upper reservoirs would 
have to begin to be depleted. That is my 
opinion or my interpretation. 


At page 1087 Mr. Tipton testified to 
the effect that Mexico was given no wight 
under the treaty to determine the ques- 
tion. 


Senator MILLIKIN. Now, ‘as I said before, 
I want to face right up to this, because I 
regard it as very important to the upper- 
basin States. Let us assume a situation 
where we in the upper-basin States are actu- 
ally decreasing our consumptive use of water 
on our lands. And let me backtrack at this 
moment to say that the reason—to remind 
you that the reason—we did not go into a 
sliding scale instead of a fixed amount was 
that we did not want the gestapos operating 
in each other's country. How, under these 
circumstances, will we prevent Mexico from 
coming-up and checking on what we are 
doing with our consumptive uses in the upper 
basin? 

Mr. Tieton. I think they might ask the 
question; they might raise the auestion. 

Senator MILLIKIN. But they would not 
have any right to check on us? 

Mr. Treton. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Witey. Not unless the treaty gave 
them the right, 
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Mr. Trpron. I do not think the treaty gives 
them the right. I do not, think they would 
raise the question. 

Senator MILLIKIN., I may say that I am not 
satisfied with that part of the treaty. 


Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado, for whom I have 
profound respect, and the Senator from 
Texas are not satisfied with the treaty 
on that point. I believe that before the 
treaty is ratified we should have a defi- 
nite understanding as to what extraor- 
dinary drought. means, who is to make 
the determination, and how it shall be 
made. I believe that the reservation 
which I offer, and which now lies on the 
desk, would accomplish that purpose. It 
provides that— 

To the end that the effect of droughts may 
be shared equitably by both countries— 


And I take it that is what the propo- 
nents have done. In the event of 
drought they wish to reduce the water 
proportionately, so that each user will 
have what he is equitably entitled to. 
That is the intention of article 10. I say 
that it needs to be clarified. The words 
“extraordinary drought” need to be 
defined. 

To the end that the effect of droughts may 
be shared equitably by both countries, in 
any year in which the run-off of the Colorado 
River. system, as estimated by the United 
States section, is less than the average, then 
the quantity of water guaranteed to Mexico 
by this treaty shall be reduced proportion- 
ately for that year. 


That brings up another question, and 
I raise it because I wish to clarify the 
treaty. Is it contended that the Com- 
mission may say that the extraordinary 
drought makes it difficult to furnish 
water when a reservoir is half full of 
water, or a third full of water? What 
makes it difficult? It is my interpreta- 
tion that so long as there is a drop of 
water in the reservoir it can be used, and 
if there is sufficient water in the reser- 
voir, it is not difficult to comply with the 


terms of a treaty to deliver 1,500,000 . 


acre-feet to Mexico. 

The argument is advanced that there 
is plenty of water, and that there might 
be sufficient in storage to go through 
1 year, 2 years, or 3 years of drought. 
That would prevent the equitable dis- 
tribution of water between the two 
co@mntries. The question of extraordi- 
nary drought ought to be determined not 
on the basis of the amount of water in 
a reservoir; but it ought to be determined 
by the United States Commissioner, on 
this side of the line, when the flow of the 
Colorado River, or the drainage there- 
from, is less than the average. We can- 
not wait until we have used the water 
for 1 year. If we do we may be robbing 
the users in California, who may need 
it the next year, if we guarantee 1,500,000 
acre-feet to Mexico. 

he Commission on our side of the line 
ought to decide whether or not there is 
a drought. If the American séction of 
the Commission has the right to say 
when there is a surplus, why should it 
not have the right to say when there is 
a drought? Weare most concerned with 
the time of drought. That is the time 
when we want to know what is to be done 
with the water, 
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So, as one who is particularly inter- 
ested in the negotiation of a treaty in 
which the policy of the Congress is more 
or less determined as to the rights of 
users of water in individual States, I wish 
to guard those rights. I do not want to 
have a Federal agency overriding the 
prior rights of users of water in my State 
if I can prevent it. 

My reservation is suggested because of 
the arguments made during the past few 
days. I believe that the reservation 
which I have offered is constructive. I 
do not believe that it would hurt the 
treaty at all. I believe that it-is, in fact, 
a reservation. The Mexican Govern- 
ment ought to be very much pleased to 
get 1,500,000 acre-feet of water, much of 
which comes from storage facilities which 
we build. If there is a drought, Mexico 
should allow us to determine the ques- 
tion, and should be glad to prorate the 
water on an equal basis with the water 
users of California. That is not asking 
too much. If we permit the Commis- 
sion to determine when there is a sur- 
plus, we should permit it to determine 
when there is a drought in our country, 
and the question should be determined 
on the basis of any year in which the 
Colorado River does not yield the aver- 
age flow. 

I have asked the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado some questions. I sup- 
pose he has the answers. I hope so. I 
should like to support the treaty because 
I feel that a treaty is the proper method 
of handling this question. I have kept 
my mind open. I shall not go into the 
brief which I have prepared on the ques- 
tion because I believe that some of the 


- other points are probably unnecessary. 


However, I should like to see a definition 
of “extraordinary drought.” I believe 
that the determination of that question 
should be left in the hands of the United 
States section. I believe that the ques- 
tion of drought should be determined, 
not on the basis of the amount of water 
in a reservoir or on the words “which 
makes it difficult.” It ought to be de- 
termined from year to year by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. A year of drought 
would be a year in which the Colorado 
River did not yield as much water as it 
yields in the average year to users in 
California. . 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I am not concerned with 
the question which is bothering the Sen- 
ator. However, I have one absolutely 
certain feeling, and that is that the 
Senator’s proposal is an amendment to 
the treaty. We cannot possibly place in 
the treaty the Senator's proposal with- 
out defeating the treaty, because it is an 
essential part of the treaty that we agree 
to deliver 1,500,000 acre-feet of water to 
Mexico every year, except in case of ex- 
traordinary drought, as determined—— 

Mr. WHERRY. By whom? 

Mr. TAFT. By joint action of the two 
Commissioners. ‘The Senator says that 
we should make the , determination. 
That would simply eliminate all interna- 
tional agreement. Then we would say 
to Mexico, “We agree to deliver a million 
and a half acre-feet of water, except 
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when we find that it is not convenient to 
do so.” That would absolutely destroy 
the treaty. If the Senator’s amendment 
is added to the treaty, there will be no 
treaty left. 

I rather wish an absolute agreement 
to deliver a million and a half acre-feet 
of water had not been made, but that is 
the provision of the treaty. It seems to 
me that any attempt to say, “We will de- 
liver 1,500,000 acre-feet of water to you 
only when our representatives find that 
it is convenient for us to do so, but not 
when the supply of water is a little be- 
low the average,” would be destructive 
of our own obligation, and would not be 
carrying out the terms of the treaty, 

I do not know of any reservation which 
would cover the Senator’s point, because 
he is attacking a fundamental feature of 
the treaty. He should be opposing the 
treaty if he thinks it should be changed 
in that manner. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the Senator’s inter- 
pretation regarding whether what I have 
suggested is an amendment which would 
destroy the force of the treaty or whether 
the point can be handled as a reserva- - 
tion. I will say now that if a point of 
order is made against my reservation, 
and if it is determined to be an amend- 
ment, that will decide the matter. In 
fact, I would withdraw it, rather than of- 
fer something which was determined not 
to be a reservation. 

I should like to ask, Why does not the 
treaty provide that we guarantee Mex- 
ico 1,500,000 acre-feet of water? That is 
all there is to the treaty. 

Mr. TAFT.. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. There is in the treaty.a 
provision that when there is an extraor- 
dinary drought—and the existence of 
such a drought is to be determined by 
the two Commissioners—we shall not 
have to deliver the guaranteed amount of 
water. I do not bother about that pro- 
vision, because there would have to be an 
agreement between the two Commis- 
sioners; and if they did not agree, the 
matter would be subject first to diplo- 
matic negotiation, and subsequently to 
arbitration; but in the meantime we 
would have to deliver the water. If we 
did not choose to deliver it, no force on 
earth could make us deliver it. In other 
words, if we were to say, “There is an ex- 
traordinary drought,.and we do not have 
the water,” Mexico could not get the 
water. Of course, Mexico could resort 
to arbitration; but in arbitration pro- 
ceedings the burden would be on Mexico. 
Under the arbitration it might be found 
that we owed Mexico some damages, If 
a fair arbitration found that an extraor- 
dinary drought did not exist, and if it 
found that we owed damages to Mexico, 
we might have to pay them, but in the 
meantime we would owe Mexico the wa- 
ter. However, it seems to me that we 
need not worry about that particular 
provision. 

Mr. MOORE, Mr. CHANDLER, and Mr. 
HAWKES address the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield; and if so, 
to whom? 
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Mr. WHERRY. I yield first to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Okla- 
homa; 

Mr. MOORE, Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator from Ohio that if the 
reservation were adopted it would be an 
amendment to the treaty and would con- 
stitute a rejection of it. The point made 
by the reservation is of so much im- 
portance in connection with other mat- 
ters in the treaty which I consider to be 
injustices that I think it would be better 
for the Senate to reject the treaty and 
let opportunity be afforded to negotiate 
@ new one. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. As the Senator from 
Ohio has said, the proposed treaty will 
not be a treaty until the Senate ratifies 
it. If the treaty provides a guaranty 
which we should not be making, as I 
think it does, then certainly we should be 
doing more negotiating and more talking, 
and we should be making a treaty we can 
live up to, because the pending treaty 
would be an absolute agreement, and 
under it the full faith and credit of the 
people of the United States would be 
pledged to deliver to Mexico 1,500,000 
acre-feet of water. Iam glad the Sena- 
tor raised the question, because it shows 
the black boy in the wood pile. It has 
finally come out. It is sufficient reason 
to vote against the treaty, because that 
provision will not be in effect until we 
ratify the treaty. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, WHERRY, I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I believe the Senator 
from Ohio is correct in his interpretation 
of what would happen under the treaty, 
but the result he has indicated would be 
diametrically opposed to all the purposes 
we have been hearing about, namely, to 
make a treaty to create good will, neigh- 
borliness, and peaceful relationships with 
our neighbor country. 

Where would we be if we had the water 
and kept it, and if Mexico’s land and 
cities dried up and went to waste? I ask 
the Senate whether under such circum- 
stances our relationship with Mexico 
would be improved, even if subsequently 
we paid damages to her. There are some 
things for which we could not pay dam- 


ages. 

I should like to say to the Senator from 
Nebraska that his reservation, or what- 
ever it should be called, is quite similar 
and parallel to one I submitted yester- 
day. If his is acted upon, mine with 
regard to the occurrence of a drought 
will be withdrawn, because both of them 
touch the same substance. I remind 
the Senator from Nebraska and other 
Senators that I have been talking on that 
same point for a number of days. Ihave 
made several statements dealing with the 
question of the occurrence of an extraor- 
dinary drought. Certainly the State De- 
partment itself answered my questions 
on that subject in the hearings. I asked, 
“Who will have the right to declare that 
there is an extraordinary drought?” The 
representative of the State Department 
said that we would have that right. 
Then I asked, “Why do you say we would 
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have that right?” 
is assumed.” 

Therefore, Mr. President, I must agree 
with the Senator from Nebraska that we 
should not leave anything of that kind 
to assumption, and thus involve ourselves 
in a difficulty which might lead to a 
breach of good faith and a breach of the 
peace, rather than to good neighbor- 
liness. 

I also wish to leave with the Senator 
from Nebraska the thought—and, in the 
main, I agree with the statement made 
by my colleague the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. MoorEe]—that we have spent 
hundreds of millions of dollars in build- 
ing dams by means of which we obtain 
water, and we have made it possible to 
have the water in regard to which the 
question of the occurrence of an ex- 
traordinary drought is now before the 
Senate. Nature, itself, would normally 
determine when there was a drought, if 
it had not been for the dams which we 
have built and for the contruction of 
which we have spent hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. Having spent that 
money, and inasmuch as the representa- 
tives of the State Department have very 
definitely said that we have the right to 
declare when there is an extraordinary 
drought, it seems to me the Senator’s 
reservation is perfectly in order. If we 
cannot make a treaty which will pro- 
tect the citizens of the United States, I 
am not in favor of making a treaty. 

Mr. TAFT. Myr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. TIyield. 

Mr. TAFT. I did not wish to suggest 
that we would violate the terms of the 
treaty and would withhold water which 
we were obligated to deliver to Mexico. 
I only wished to say that if we took the 
position, with logic and reason, that an 
extraordinary drought or serious acci- 
dent had occurred, no one could make us 
deliver any water. Therefore, the bur- 
den would be on Mexico to take the case 
to arbitration or to institute a suit for 
damages, or something of the sort, but in 
the meantime our water users would get 
the water. That is the point I wished to 
make. 

I would not wish to suggest that we 
would violate the treaty. I say that 
without violating the treaty we would 
take the position, when it was a fact, or 
when there was a logical argument that 
it was a fact, that there was an extraor- 
dinary drought, and then we would act 
upon that position by not delivering the 
water. I do not think that would be a 
violation, and I do not wish to suggest 
that we propose to make the treaty with 
any idea of violating it after it is in 
effect. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, cer- 
tainly there was grave doubt in the minds 
of the members of the committee who 
interrogated Mr. Tipton as to what these 
provisions mean. Now we are getting a 
number of constructive ideas and inter- 
pretations which are entirely different 
from those we had about the treaty when 
we previously studied it. 

With respect to the point whether 
what I have offered is an amendment or 
a reservation, I agree with the Senator 
from. Ohio and with the Senator from 
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Oklahoma that it would change the 
treaty, at least to the extent of providing 
that the United States Commission would 
have the right to make the determina- 
tion as to the existence of a drought. 
But let me ask where such issues will be 
raised if they are not raised on the floor 
of the Senate of the United States? I 
think we should be fair with Mexico. If 
we are going to give her 1,500,000 acre- 
feet of water, there is no use in writing 
into the treaty three or four paragraphs 
by which we attempt to say that when 
an extraordinary drought occurs, so that 
it is difficult to deliver the water, some 
international board—which certainly 
will not be fighting for the United States 
in the way that a United States commis- 
sion would fight for the United States if 
an extraordinary drought occurred—will 
apportion the water on the basis of the 
amounts which should go to water users 
in Colorado, Arizona, or Mexico. 

I do not want the proposal I am offer- 
ing to be interpreted as an amendment 
instead of a reservation. I think the 
proposal made by me is important, and 
if it can be handled as a reservation or 
as a modification, I believe it should be 
handled in that way. I believe that if 
the treaty is to provide that the Inter- 
national Commission shall determine 
when we have an extraordinary drought, 
and it becomes difficult to deliver the 
guaranteed volume of water, we shall 
have trouble with Mexico. : 

Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Would the Senator 
from Nebraska feel justified in voting 
against the treaty if he believed that its 
terms departed from guaranties which 
our Government had given to water users 
of the States? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. And if the treaty 
made it necessary to take water which 
the United States should have, and de- 
liver it to Mexico, would the Senator feel 
justified in supporting the treaty? 

Mr. WHERRY. No. I live in a State 
which must have water in order to grow 
its crops. For many years the city of 
Kearney, Nebr., situated on the Platte 
River, has had a property right in the 
use of water from the Platte River. I 
believe that property right is the oldest 
property right belonging to the city. I 
do not want any authorization to_be 
established in this treaty which would 
permit a Federal agency, not already au- 
thorized by statute, to come into my 
State and take water from our water 
users there and give it to someone else. 
I think that such a precedent would he a 
dangerous one to establish. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think that an 
effort is now being made to establish such 
@ precedent. 

Mr. WHERRY. I want the proponents 
of the treaty to give me credit for offer- 
ing my reservation, because I would not 
oppose the treaty if it were in proper 
form. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The proponents of 
the treaty are trying to create the im- 
pression that it has already been agreed 
to. Does the Senator from Nebraska un- 
derstand that the treaty has been agreed 
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to? If so, who has agreed to it? After 
the Senate votes to give these extraor- 
dinary powers to some particular group 
of persons, it will be too late to rectify 
any errors which the Senate may have 
made. The only thing which may then 
be done is to agree to a new treaty. A 
new treaty cannot be made unless Mexico 
agrees to it. If she is satisfied with the 
treaty which shall have been made, she 
will not agree to making a new one. We 
have gone all around the world and have 
given more than we have received or 
ever will receive. I want to see some- 
thing begin coming to the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from-Kentucky. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Iam very much inter- 
ested in this discussion. I ask the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] where 
in the treaty is the provision which places 
authority in the American section to de- 
termine the fact of extreme drought? 

Mr:- MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I know of no such 
provision as that to which the Senator 
from Oregon refers. The American sec- 
tion operating on this side of the bound- 
ary line naturally would be in possession 
of the facts. - But, answering the .Sen- 
ator’s question specifically, I know of no 
such provision as the one to which he 
refers. 

Mr. CORDON. Iam not able to follow 
the reasoning which has been advanced 
here, particularly by the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio, namely, that the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Nebraska is 
in the nature of an amendment to the 
treaty and is not a reservation. If no 
direct authority is placed in any officer 
or agency.to make the determination 
with respect to drought, the treaty 
should perhaps provide for it. The de- 
termination would have to be made, be- 
cause, otherwise, under the treaty, there 
could be no change in the million and a 
half acre-feet of water to be furnished 
to Mexico. The treaty is silent as to who 
is to make the determination. If the 
treaty carries provisions with respect to 
the authority to be exercised on our side 
of the border by our officials, and on the 
Mexican side of the border by her of- 
ficials, it would seem to me that the pro- 
posal which has been offered is nothing 
more or less than an interpretation of 
and supplemental to the treaty. 

Mr, WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado if he wishes to make reply 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
would prefer to answer after the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Nebraska 
has completed his remarks. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I previously stated that if the 
members of the committee were not sat- 
isfied as to the interpretation of the 
words “extraordinary drought,” and 
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what is meant by “storage waters,” they 
should refer to the committee hearings. 
I now refer to page 1088 of the hearings. 
It was there developed that no meeting 
of the minds had been reached as to what 
was meant by the treaty. The testimony 
to which I refer begins at the bottom of 
page 1087 of the hearings, and is as fol- 
lows: 


Senator La FOLLETTE. Mr. Tipton, I am con- 
fused. I think probably it is my own fault, 
I understood your answers to Senator Mur- 
pockK’s questions to be somewhat different 
from your answers to similar questions which 
were propounded by Senator MILLIKIN. 

In other words, I got the impression from 
your answers to Senator Muxpock's questions 
that there would have to be a curtailment of 
consumptive use before the drought clause 
could be invoked by the United States: 

Mr. Tipton. That is correct, sir. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. Then, when Senator 
MILLIKIN began asking you questions about 
whether the depletion of reservoir capacity 
could be taken into consideration regardless 
of whether there had been any diminution 
in consumptive use, I was confused as to your 
answers. Will you straighten that out? 

Mr. Tipton. Yes, sir; I shall. Senator MIL- 
LIKIN asked two questions. His first ques- 
tion was, as I understood it—and I hope the 
Senator will correct me if I am wrong—if 
there was no curtailment in the consumptive 
uses, but there was a depletion of reservoir 
capacity, whether or not we could invoke 
this provision. I said I did not think so. 


Mr. Tipton said that he did not think 
we could invoke those_provisions. 
I continue reading: 


His second question was this—that if, ac- 
companying the commencement of depletion 
of water in main-stream storage, there also 
was a curtailment of use—actual curtailment 
of consumptive use—by virtue of a lack of 
water in the upper basin above our main- 
stream reservoirs, whether or not under that 
condition this provision could be invoked, 
I said that it could be so interpreted. 

Senator La Fonterre, But you were not 
certain? 

Mr. Tipron. I was not certain. 

Senator La FoLLETTE. One other thing that 
I got from this series of questions was the 
fact that in the negotiation of this treaty, 
in which you participated, as I understand 
it, there was not very much discussion of 
this provision with the Mexican negotiators, 
I came to the conclusion, therefore—and if 
I am wrong, I wish to be corrected—that 


this particular language in the treaty—this- 


drought-clause language—was arrived at 
without a full meeting of the minds of the 
negotiators as to what its actual provisions 
involved. 


Mr. Tipton. I think, Senator, that that re- 
sulted from this fact—— 

Senator La FoLLETTE. Is that true? Am I 
correct in that deduction? 


Mr. Tipton, You are substantially correct, 
sir. 


Senator La FOLLETTE. Then I might just 
say that it seems rather strange to me— 


The Senator from. Wisconsin .con- 
tinued with his statement, which was 
followed by further colloquy. 

I submit, Mr. President, that nothing 
has been done. No reservation has been 
agreed to since the insertion of the clause 
to which reference has been made. We 
are now about to take a vote on the 
treaty, and we still have as a part of its 
language the expression “extraordinary 
drought,” which has not been defined. 

It is not to be determined by the United 
States section, which determines the sur- 
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plus according to. the terms of the same 
article. The authority to make the de- 
termination has not been lodged in any 
board. So what is the answer? It is, 
as the Senator from Ohio suggests, that 
if Mexico has been damaged she can 
bring suit on a claim for damages in 
some court. 

I desire to quote from one other place 
in the testimony of Mr. Lawson found on 
page 949, 

Senator Murpocx asked this question: 


The treaty also says that. Mexico, in her 
use of water, can only be decreased in the 
proportion as consumptive uses in the 
United States are reduced. So that if I un- 
derstand the language, there must not only 
be an extraordinary drought, but there must 
also be a reduction of consumptive uses in 
the United States before you are entitled to 
decrease the amount of water that goes to. 
Mexico: Am I right on that? Is that your 
understanding of the treaty? Thatis my un- 
derstanding of it. As I read the treaty, «ne 
is a condition precedent to the other. 

Mr. Lawson. Would not the drought con- 
dition have to be established in some way? 
I mean, it is obvious, but—— 

Senator Murpock. I can visualize the most 
extraordinary drought in the United States, 
and still, because of yast storage resources 
on the river, there is no need for the re- 
duction of consumptive uses in the United 
States. That, to me, is important. I think 
what Senator Downey has in mind is the 
point that there are two things in the treaty 
that must occur before you are justified in 
reducing Mexico one drop of water. One is 
the extraordinary drought, and the other is 
that you have actually reduced consumptive 
uses in the United States. i 

Mr. Lawson. That involves a very techni- 
cal proposition. It is the question, for in- 
stance, of whether, having a full Boulder 
reservoir, you could establish a drought con- 
dition with a full reservoir at Boulder. And 
many other questions are involved. 

Senator Murpockx. You take the position’ 
that the extraordinary drought mentioned’ 
in the treaty is dependent on how full 
Boulder Dam is or some other dams that 
may be constructed? 

Mr. Lawson. No; I do not take that posi- 
tion, 


I call especial attention to this state- 
ment: 

In other words, you could not establish a 
drought until there was some effect of the 
drought; and that effect would not be in the 
reservoir, but on the lands. 


Mr. President, the determination of 
when there is a drought is in the Bureau 
of Reclamation. It has that right and 
no other authority is designated under 
the treaty. My reservation does not 
have the force of an amendment. All I 
am asking is this: 

To the end that the effect of droughts may 
be shared equitably by both countries, in any 
year in which the run-off of the Colorado 
River system, as estimated by the United 
States section, is less than the average, then 
the quantity of water guaranteed to Mexico 
by this treaty shall be reduced proportion- 
ately for that year. 


The Bureau of Reclamation would 
make that determination. There would 
be no ifs or ands about it. If there is 
less water than the average running in 
the Colorado River, there is a drought 
year, and the drought occurs before the 
use of the water in the reservoir, which 
may have to be used in the event of a 
drought and be taken away from some 
user in California. 
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Mr, CHANDLER. Mr: President, will Mr, CHANDLER. I thank the Sena- The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
the Senator yield? tor from Oklahoma, because when we question is on agreeing to the reserva- 


Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr, CHANDLER. I assume that one 
of the reasons for the treaty is to aug- 
ment the good-neighbor policy with Mex- 
ico. What would happen if, as the Sen- 
ator from Ohio suggests, there was a 
shortage of water and we failed to de- 
liver 1,500,000 acre-feet, and then we 
said to Mexico, Go to arbitration, or some 
place else? 

Mr. WHERRY. Or sue in some court 
for damages. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes. The full faith 
and credit of the people of the United 
States are behind the absolute guaranty 
to deliver the water, and the point I 
want to impress upon the Senate, if I 
may, is that those who vote for the 
ratification of this treaty become a party 
to guarantee to deliver 1,500,000 acre- 
feet of water a year to Mexico, in season 
and out. If anybody is going to be hurt 
it is the small communities and towns 
in the United States to which nobody 
seemingly is willing to guarantee any 
water. 

I do not agree with the Senator from 
Ohio, We are going to deliver water be- 
cause we have guaranteed it and pledged 
the full faith and credit of the people 
of the United States to do so. 

It is because I am not willing to pledge 
that, because I want in some instances to 
give at least an equal opportunity to the 
American people of that section, that I 
shall not vote for the ratification of the 
treaty. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
from’ Kentucky. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the 
Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE. I am glad the Senator 
from Kentucky made this observation, 
because, as he said, one of the plain pur- 
poses of the treaty is to enhance the good- 
neighbor policy between this country and 
Mexico, which is a very desirable objec- 
tive. There are many other things in 
the treaty which I think will not only not 
enhance the good relationships between 


the two countries, but will rather strain. 


those relationships, and I think it would 
be much better and much more adyan- 
tageous to both countries if the defects 
in the treaty could be cured by subse- 
quent negotiations before it was too late 
to do that. 

When we enter into the treaty, it is 
for all time, it becomes a part of the 
supreme law of the land, and there will 
be no chance ever to change it. We 
can never in the world avoid frictions 
and strained relations when the people 
on the American side of the line feel 
that they have been let down by their 
Government, and if would be impossible 
to keep such a feeling from existing 
among the people on the other side of the 
imaginary line. In my opinion it would 
be the very worst thing for us to enter 
into a treaty which would give rise to 
strained relations. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 


once ratify a treaty, it is beyond any 
law enacted by Congress. The only way 
it could be changed would be by another 
treaty, and to obtain another treaty we 
would have to get the other country to 
trade with us again, and if they are sat- 
isfied, it would be difficult to get them to 
enter into another treaty arrangement. 
From the standpoint of the United 
States, we have made a bad treaty ar- 
rangement. 

Mr. MOORE. That is correct. 

Mr. CHANDLER. And we should not 
approve it. 

Mr. MOORE. If the Senator will yield 
again—— 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 


Mr. MOORE. The same reason ap- — 


plies to the argument which has been 
made heretofore, namely, that we control 
the expenditures: by having to make the 
appropriations through Congress. We 
have committed ourselves to large ex- 
penditures, probably $160,000,000, which 
we will have to spend to perform the work 
which has been provided for in the treaty, 
and there is no chance in the world for 
Congress ever to have a free opportunity 
to deny the appropriations without 
breaching the treaty itself. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I wish 
to conclude, if I may, by restating how I 
feel about the reservation I have offered. 
I repeat, in my opinion it is a reservation 
and not an amendment. 

There is no provision in the treaty 
which authorizes any board to make the 
determination of what is an extraordi- 
nary drought, and how it affects our sup- 
ply of water in the Colorado River, 
coupled with what is in reservoirs. This 
is something about which the Senate 
should be alarmed. The treaty is silent 
upon who may make the determination. 
It should be made, and it should be made 
now, as we negotiate the treaty. 

I certainly think that the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado should agree with 
me about this. The treaty is absolutely 
silent as to who shall make the determi- 
nation. I think it should be by the Amer- 
ican section, If that is not satisfactory, 
somebody should be designated, and now 
is the time to make the designation. 
Whether or not the water in the reser- 
voirs and dams which are to be built 
should be considered when there is a 
drought should be left to the determina- 
tion of a designated board, and I think 
it should be determined by considering 
the average flow through the Colorado 
River year after year rather than taking 


nto consideration the water in half a 


dozen reservoirs we are to build. 

Mr. President, I should like to support 
the treaty. As I have said before, I have 
the highest respect for the proponents of 
the treaty, but I feel this matter should 
be clarified in some way. I say that sin- 
cerely. As the Senator from Ohio. has 
said, this goes to the very fundamentals 
of the treaty. If it is that important, 
there should be something definite de- 
cided about it before we ratify the treaty, 
if we want to avoid trouble with Mexico 
and preserve the rights of the users of 
water in California. 


tion offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY]. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, let me 
bring before the Senate again the exact 
Janguage involved in the treaty. I read 
from the second paragraph of subpara- 
graph (b) of article X: 

In the event of extraordinary drought or 
serious accident to the irrigation system in 
the United States, thereby making it difficult: 
for the United States to deliver the guaran- 
teed quantity of 1,500,000 acre-feet (1,850,- 
234,000 cubic meters) a year, the water al- 
lotted to Mexico under subparagraph (a) 
of this article will be reduced in the same 
proportion as consumptive uses in the United 
States are reduced. 


I respectfully invite attention to three 
factors which have to be considered un- 
der this formula of the treaty. Obvi- 
ously, if we change those factors we are 
amending the treaty. First, there must 
be an extraordinary drought. Second, 
there must be difficulty in delivering the 
guaranteed amount. Third, there must 
be a reduction of consumptive use in 
the United States 

I shall now read the proposed reserva- 
tion offered by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Nebraska: 

To the end that the effect of droughts may 
be shared equitably by both countries, in any 
year in which the run-off of the Colorado 
River system, as estimated by the United 
States section, is less than the average, then 
the quantity of water guaranteed to Mexico 
by this treaty shall be reduced proportion- 
ately for that year. 


Reminding the Senate again of the 
three factors for determination in the 
treaty, to wit, extraordinary drought, dif- 
ficulty of delivery, and reduction of con- 
sumptive use in the United States, let us 
contrast what is proposed by the reser- 
vation. 

First, there is the thought of an equita- 
ble sharing. I pass that. 

Then it says, “in any year.” There is 
nothing in the treaty which puts the mat- 
ter on a yearly basis. 

It next says, “in any year in which 
the run-off of the Colorado River sys- 
tem * * *.” ‘There is nothing in the 
treaty which ties itself to the run-off 
of the Colorado River system. 

It proceeds, “as estimated by the United 
States section.” There is nothing in 
the treaty which puts the determination 
of the question in the United States sec- 
tion. 

It proceeds then, “is less than the aver- 
age.” Getting the context before us, it 
means that the run-off of the Colorado 
River system, as estimated by the Ameri- 
can section, is less than the average. 
There is nothing in the treaty which 
makes less than the average run-off a 
test for invoking the second paragraph 
of subclause (b) of article X. 

Then it goes on, “then the quantity of 
water guaranteed to Mexico by this treaty 
shall be reduced proportionately for that 
year.” 

So, Mr. President, I submit that in each 
of the contrasted features there is & 
change in the treaty by the proposed 
reservation, and, in my opinion, it is in- 
dubitably an amendment, and not a res- 
ervation. ` 
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Coming now to the words “extraordi- 
nary drought” in the treaty, the testi- 
mony in the hearing was filled with the 
most fanciful definitions of “extraordi- 
nary.” Iam planting myself on the sim- 
ple proposition that a drought which is 
not ordinary is extraordinary. 

There is the element of difficulty of 
delivery. Clearly when referring to diffi- 
culty of delivery the treaty would not be 
referring to the difficulty of turning a 
valve off or on. That would be a sense- 
less interpretation, Anyone knows it is 
not difficult to turn a valve and let water 
out of a reservoir. So I do not believe 
that that was the kind of difficulty that 
was meant by this provision. I may say 
that the distinguished junior Senator 
from Nebraska read correctly my own 
expression in the hearings of dissatisfac- 
tion with some of this language, and I 
may say that after the hearings I had 
repeated sessions with the engineers for 
the proponents of the treaty to try to 
clarify my mind respecting the different 
circumstances under which this provision 
might be invoked. They more or less 
satisfied me that so far as difficulty of 
delivery is concerned it means difficulty 
in delivering from reservoirs when de- 
livery disturbs the normal regimen of 
those reservoirs, the normal regimen re- 
quired to equate the stream, and that it 
can have no other sensible meaning. 

To reduce Mexico to the same propor- 
tion as we reduce our consumptive uses— 
I do not believe there is any difficulty in 
that. I think that is a matter of fact 
that can be determined easily enough. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. GERRY. I have listened to the 
argument of the Senator from Colorado 
respecting the treaty and the reserva- 
tions, and I believe he is trying to explain 
the language in the most reasonable 
sense, and in what would be the usual 
sense of construction. Is that correct? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. GERRY. I wonder if the Senator 
has in his mind whether or not the de- 
bates in the Senate will be taken into 
consideration in connection with difficul- 
ties that might arise between the two 
countries, and in any construction that 
may be put upon the reservations? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do believe, I will say 
to the Senator, that the debates might 
be referred to, and I will carry the 
thought one step further, and say that 
I think that calls for certain restraints 
in the debate. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Subparagraph (b) of 
article 10 contains the language “thereby 
making it difficult for the United States 
to deliver.” Those words are preceded 
by the language, “In the event of extraor- 
dinary drought or serious accident to the 
irrigation system in the United States.” 
Does the Senator think it would be diffi- 
cult to comply with the language which 
provides that we shall deliver to Mexico 
1,500,000 acre-feet, the guaranteed quan- 
tity, so long as we have waters in the 
reservoirs which can be used for that 
purpose? 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. It would not be diffi- 
cult to deliver in the sense of turning 
a valve so long as we have any water in 
the reservoir, 

: Y. If we did not have 
1,500,000 acre-feet, does not the Senator 
think we would open the valves and take 
all the water needed in order to meet 
the requirements of the treaty? _ 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not believe 
there would be any difficulty in estab- 
lishing an extraordinary drought unless 
we get off into the most abstruse defini- 
tion of what “extraordinary” means. 
We have the records, we have the facts. 
They are in our jurisdiction. We have 
great engineers at work upon this 
stream. The States themselves have 
their own employees who follow every 


` ditch, watch every headgate, and observe 


every consumptive use. We know what 
is going on in this river basin. So as to 
that part of it I do not see any difficulty 
in finding when there is an extraordinary 
drought. 

I see no difficulty in determining when 
we have reduced our consumptive use be- 
cause of extraordinary drought. I be- 
lieve that the remaining thing which per- 
haps is in the mind of the Senator is 
the reservoir angle. 

Mr. WHERRY,. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If I may take the 
liberty of exploring what I think is in 
the Senator’s mind—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator yield 
before he does that? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Because of the appre- 
hension I have that there will not be 
sufficient water in the reservoir, I should 
like to call attention, for the Recorp, 
that on page 1760 of the hearings it is 
shown that in the average conditions in 
the low periods we have stored 762,000,- 
000 acre-feet of water. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not want to be 
chasing stray rabbits out of the bushes 
here. I wish to hang right onto the Sen- 
ator’s reservation. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is not a stray 
rabbit, Mr. President. 762,000,000 acre- 
feet stored under average conditions in 
the low period to me represents—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, is it 
762 thousand, not million, feet? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I want to correct 
the Senator. He said 762,000,000 acre- 
feet. There are not that many million 
acre-feet. 

Mr. WHERRY. I may have used a 
New Deal figure, Mr. President. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Well, whatever kind 
of deal figure the Senator used—it should 
have been 762,000. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to correct my 
statement. The figures should be 762,- 
000 acre-feet. That is the amount we 
have stored under average conditions 
during the low period. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
should like to say that that figure is the 
net boil-down of a great many preceding 
calculations, which include, among other 
things, 962,000 acre-feet of water which 
the California people claim in excess of 
their firm allotments, if they have firm 
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allotments, which can only come out of 
water which may be apportioned out of 
surplus water after 1963, and after one 
of the basins has reached its maximum 
consumptive use. 

I may say also that in connection with 
many figures we have been hearing, the 
item of return flow, which the Bureau 
of Reclamation estimates to be in the 
neighborhood of approximately 1,000,000 
acre-feet a year, has been left out com- 
pletely. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it not also true 
that with the building of Davis Dam, 
which will impound the waters now 
escaping from Boulder Dam for the 
manufacture of power, we will increase 
the supply here at home and contribute 
still more to the equitable flow of the 
river? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think that is cor- 
rect, Mr. President. 

I believe we can get ourselves pretty 
confused over this whole subject if we 
forget that at the present time and for a 
long time to come we really have no 
problem. We are spilling 10,000,000 
acre-feet over the border every year. 
Out of the seven and one-half million 
acre-feet to which the.upper basin is 
entitled we are using about 2,200,000 
acre-feet. The lower basin, which is 


-entitled to use eight and one-half million 


acre-feet is using about 5,000,000 acre- 
feet. We do not have any problem in 
that respect at the present time. 

The problem will come as we expand 
our uses in the United States and assum- 
ing we do not place a ceiling on Mexican 
uses. As we expand our uses we will be 
constructing dams in the upper basin to 
equate the stream to overcome the very 
difficulties we are talking about. At that 
time, with a full equated stream, we be- 
lieve the long-term average of the 
stream can be realized through the use of 
these additional dams and works, and 
that our problem, if we have one, will be 
only a very occasional and limited one. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator will re- 
member that during the hearings I inter- 
rogated Mr. Tipton quite thoroughly on 
the paragraph having to do with ex- 
traordinary droughts as affecting the 
Colorado River system. Mr. Tipton 
finally admitted that when the whole 
paragraph is boiled down it simply means 
that we never can diminish the right of 
Mexico until we have begun diminishing 
the rights in the United States. Does the 


Senator remember that? 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Ido not remember it 
specifically, but I would not challenge 
the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is not that what the 
paragraph means? The term “extraor- 
dinary drought” means little unless we 
take the next step of diminishing our 
own rights, and then and only then can 
we diminish the right of Mexico. Am I 
correct in that statement? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest to the Sen- 
ator that there is another feature. First, 
we have to have extraordinary drought. 
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Second, we have to have difficulty of de- 
livery. Third, we have to have a reduc- 
tion in our own consumptive uses. The 
three go together. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The three must all 
be there. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think of all lan- 
guage in the treaty that is objectionable 
it is this language. Mexico never had 
a right, and in my opinion should never 
acquire a right, to anything except the 
natural flow of the Colorado River. I 
believe that the paragraph in the treaty 
on this point should be to the effect that 
whenever the natural flow of the stream 
is decreased by natural conditions in the 
United States, then Mexico, in equity, 
may ask nothing more than her propor- 
tionate share of the decreased natural 
flow of the river. I believe that the res- 
ervation would accomplish this purpose. 

But when we say to Mexico, as we do 
in this paragraph, that every facility on 
the river which is now in existence, and 
which has either been paid for or will be 
paid for by the taxpayers of the United 
States, is forever dedicated to the de- 
livery of water to Mexico, to me that is 
a position which this-Government should 
not take. For example, if the Federal 
Government wished to build, in coopera- 
tion with a State, a reservoir in Colo- 
rado, a reservoir in Utah, or a reservoir 
in any other State, exclusively for the 
people of the United States, and for the 
purpose of tiding over users in the United 
States during a period of drought, under 
the language of this paragraph, as I 
construe it, that could not be done. 
Mexico could always rise up and say, 
“Under this paragraph, regardless of 
what you build in the United States, a 
portion of it is dedicated in perpetuity 
to the delivery of water to Mexico.” Am 
I correct in that statement? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not entirely 
agree with the Senator in his interpreta- 
tion of that paragraph. I think we can 
determine when we have an extraordi- 
nary drought. I think we can determine 
when our beneficial consumptive uses 
are reduced. I think we can determine 


when it is difficult to make delivery—not , 


in the physical sense of turning a valve. 

Mr, MURDOCK. Iagree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I believe that those 
three factors should be considered to- 
gether in the determination of the ques- 
tion. 

While the Senator was unavoidably 
absent from the Chamber, I made the 
point that the proposed reservation is, 
in fact, an amendment. I analyzed all 
the factors of the proposed reservation 
in relation to the provisions in the treaty 
as it now stands. I was just about to 
suggest to the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska that I think what 
really worries him is the relation of ex- 
traordinary drought and reduction of 
consumptive uses, two of the three fac- 
tors, to what happens in the reservoir. 
If there is an extraordinary drought, and 
if there is some reduction of consump- 
tive use, but if there are overflowing 
reservoirs, is it difficult to deliver the 
water? And sò forth. One can twist the 
factors around and ask himself many 
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questions. I believe that if the language 
were left as it is, it would be susceptible 
of common sense, practical interpreta- 
tion. I have reached that conclusion af- 
ter pursuing the question most diligent- 
ly with our engineers. I have suggested 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
Nebraska that I believe it would be fair- 
ly interpretative of the treaty if we 
should recognize that we in this country, 
to perform our duties to Mexico, will 
have to maintain equated streams as we 
go along, and’ that that will place upon 
us the duty of preserving prudent levels 
in the reservoirs, I believe that once we 
have properly related the factors of 
equated flow, extraordinary drought, and 
reduction of consumptive use, there will 
be nothing further to worry about. I 
believe that is what is in the mind of the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. MURDOCK. There is no question 
in my mind that the paragraph as it is 
now written is so simple, concise, and 
emphatic as to what Mexico can demand, 
that there is no question about it, Ihave 
no doubt whatever about the interpreta- 
tion of the paragraph. To me it is 
clear and definite. The thing that wor- 
ries me is this: It means without ques- 
tion—and I do not think the Senator will 
deny it—that regardless of the natural 
flow of the stream, Mexico can say to us, 
and will say to us, under that paragraph, 
“You cannot diminish the rights of 
Mexico until you decrease the rights of 
the United States.” The point that I am 
making—and I tried to make it before 
the Foreign Relations Committee—is 
that the very purpose of building reser- 
voirs is to store water in abundant years 
to meet the demands of users in years of 
drought. The very purpose of taxing 
California and other States to build 
reservoirs is for the benefit of the people 
of the United States. But we find that 
when we build a reservoir, it, together 
with the reservoirs which we have al- 
ready built, will be dedicated in per- 
petuity to the guaranty to Mexico. We 
cannot get away from it. That is the 
thing to which I object—not that the 
paragraph is not susceptible to interpre- 
tation. The thing to which I object is 
having this Government say to the people 
of the United States that all that we 
have done on the river, and all that we 
may ever hope to do on the river, is dedi- 
cated to a provision in this treaty under 
which this Government guarantees the 
delivery of water to a foreign nation. 
I simply cannot agree with the philos- 
ophy that the people of the United States 
should put themselves into what I think 
would be a very sad predicament. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not intend to 
argue the whole treaty in connection 
with this particular reservation. I 
merely suggest to the Senator that if we 
assume that Mexico, as a nation, is en- 
titled to an equitable apportionment of 
the water of that stream, if we believe 
that, then when Mexico limits herself to 
one and a half million acre-feet a year, 
progressively reducing her use from 20 
percent to 8 percent, while we increase 
our use to 92 percent, there is some con- 
‘sideration for the works which we are 
placing on the river. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the Senator 
take the position that, because Mexico 
is entitled to certain waters in the Colo- 
rado River, by reason of that fact, and 
the further fact that we have equated the 
flow by expenditures in the United States, 
we should then he penalized by a para- 
graph of this kind, which forever dedi- 
cates our facilities to Mexican use? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If we are going to 
make a treaty giving Mexico a definite 
amount of water, she is entitled to a defi- 
nite amount of water—passing the argu- 
ment as to the amount—except under 
prescribed conditions. That raises the 
whole question as to how much water 
Mexico should have, what kind of water 
she should have, and so forth. 

Let me remind the Senator of the pro- 
vision in article II (a) of the compact 
which was entered into because of the 
rapid development in the lower basin, 
and because California wished to get 
started with the promotion of Boulder 
Dain. 

I read from article III (a) of the Colo- 
rado River compact: 

Ant. IIT. (a) There is hereby apportioned 
from the Colorado River system in perpe- 
tuity to the upper basin and to the lower 
basin, respectively, the exclusive beneficial 
consumptive use of 7,500,000 acre-feet of 
water per annum, which shall include all 
water necessary for the supply of any rights 
which may now exist. 

(b) In addition to the apportionment in 
paragraph (a), the lower basin is hereby 
given the right to increase its beneficial con- 
sumptive use of such waters by 1,000,000 
acre-feet per annum, 

(c) If, as a matter of international comity, 
the United States of America shall hereafter 
recognize in the United States of Mexico any 
right to the use of any waters of the Colorado 
River system, such waters shall be supplied 
first from the waters which are surplus over 
and above the aggregate of the quantities 
specified in paragraphs (a) and (b); and if 
such surplus shall prove insufficient for this 
purpose then the burden of such deficiency 
shail be equally borne by the upper basin 
and the lower basin. 


And so forth. In other words, the 
Senator's complaint, I respectfully sug- 
gest, is not timely. The States them- 
selves, in their compact, laid down the 
formula for supplying deficiencies, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield there? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It is my belief that 
if the framers of the compact had had 
the slightest indication that a treaty of 
this kind would ever be ratified, there 
never would have been a Colorado River 
compact. When the Senator tells me 
that my Government should be penal- 
ized for equating the flow of a stream 
such as the Colorado, for placing it in 
such condition that Mexico could make 
use of it, and that we will not only be 
penalized by giving to Mexico, under 
schedule, more water than she has ever 
before used, but we will be further penal- 
ized, as I have stated several times, by 
the dedication of all facilities along the 
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river—facilities built by taxpayers of the 
United States—in order to guarantee 
such rights on the part of Mexico, I say 
that I cannot understand that kind of 
philosophy on the part of the Senate of 
the United States. s 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Utah 
that the compact between the States 
themselves was made before Boulder 
Dam, and it looked forward to Boulder 
Dam. It provided that the Mexican 
allocation should be made good in a 
certain way, and it specifically contem- 
plated making good any deficiencies. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not disagree 
with the Senator at all on that point; 
but I take the position, as I have stated, 
that if the framers of the Colorado River 
compact had had even the slightest indi- 
cation that the Senate of the United 
States would ratify a treaty of this kind, 
we would not have had the compact. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
my friend yield to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I gladly yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Of course, Mr. 
President, I am not concerned about 
what an extraordinary drought is. Ifa 
farmer'was experiencing a drought and 
was told it was an extraordinary 
drought, probably that would merely 
mean a more severe drought. I sup- 
pose it would merely mean that he lacked 
even more water and was still in a 
drought. In other words, first he had 
some drought, then he had some more 
drought, and finally he said to himself, 
“Tt is an extraordinary drought.” But 
I suppose it would still be a drought. 

I wish to ask the Senator a question. 
If the Senate ratifies the treaty—and I 
devoutly, sincerely, and earnestly hope 
the Senate will not do so—and if a 
drought. comes—and when it comes, I 
suppose there will be no doubt about it— 
I presume that under those circum- 
stances some day we may say to Mexico, 
“We have agreed by treaty to deliver to 
you 1,500,000 acre-feet of water, but we 
do not have it, and we cannot deliver it.” 
The Senator has said that will not occur 
because, so he has told us, we have so 
much water which is now wasted. How- 
ever, I understand that in 24 of the 44 
years there has been a drought. If there 
were a drought and we were unable to 
deliver the water as we had promised, 
and as we had committed the people of 
this country to deliver, and if we had 
stored water at Boulder Dam and at 
other places in years when there was suf- 
ficient water, as against the time when 
the American people would need to use 
it because of the existence of a serious 
drought in our country, would we not be 
compelled in all good faith and in order 
to keep the word of the people of the 
United States to open the gates and let 
the water go down to Mexico, so that 


. Mexico could have the water we had 


guaranteed her? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I an- 
swer the Senator’s question unequivocal- 
ly, in accordance with my understanding 
of the treaty, by saying that under the 
treaty we would agree to give Mexico 
1,500,000 acre-feet of water a year. Ifa 
drought occurring in this country 
caused us to reduce our consumptive 
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use, and if it met the other conditions 
described in the treaty, we would have a 
right to reduce the amount supplied to 
Mexico. 

Mr. CHANDLER. What right would 
we have to reduce our supply to Mexico 
if by the treaty we guaranteed to deliver 
the 1,500,000 acre-feet of water? We 
would already have agreed to deliver 
1,500,000 acre-feet of water to Mexico. 
So far as Iam advised, there is no specific 
agreement to deliver specific amounts of 
water to anyone else. If the areas in 
the Western States continue to develop, 
and if more people go to California, for 
instance—and it is one of the most at- 
tractive places in the world in which to 
live; it is healthful, and people live 
longer there and in Kentucky—and if 
extraordinary droughts occur, and if the 
people living there need more water than 
we will then be in a position to give them, 
what will be the position of the Senate 
under those circumstances? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
treaty provides: 

In the event of extraordinary drought or 
serious accident to the irrigation system in 
the United States, thereby making it difficult 
for the United States to deliver the guaran- 
teed quantity of 1,500,000 acre-feet (1,850,- 
234,000 cubic meters) a year, the water al- 
lotted to Mexico under subparagraph (a) of 
this article will be reduced in the same pro- 
portion as consumptive uses in the United 
States are reduced. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Let me ask a further 
question. If the Commission to be es- 
tablished under the treaty finally agreed 


- and decided to reduce the amount of 


water all around, would not that reduc- 
tion directly affect little communities in 
the western area? Under the plan—and 
I again remind the Senate of what was 
said by Dr. Timm, whom I quoted, and 
who is the one who presumably had a 
great deal to do with drawing up the 
treaty—the announced purpose is to es- 
tablish a national policy whereby the 
Government would be able to obliterate 
public utilities, and anv Little town which 
had been able to aevelop such utilities 
would find their activities and opera- 
tions curtailed, once such a national 
policy were established. That is one 
thing I fear. 

I objected to such a plan, and I shall 
continue to do so, because it is not right. 
Water is a precious right, and it is the 
solemn duty of the Government of the 
United States to protectits people. If we 
give up their right to the water, we will 
never get it back, except by violating the 
treaty; and we should not make a treaty 
if we do not expect to live up to it. A 
treaty is above the ordinary laws of the 
land. Such a treaty should not be rati- 
fied. I fear any such proposal. It would 
be a bad thing. 

I thank my friend for yielding to me; 
I did not wish to trespass on his time. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I wish to say to the 
distinguished Senator that it is our plan 
in the upper basin to build reservoirs 
which will equate the stream in the upper 
basin, just as various reservoirs help to 
equate it in the lower basin. By those 
reservoirs we hope to obtain the long- 
term average of the river. The Senator 
may be interested to know that the long- 
term average annual virgin flow at Lees 
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Ferry—that is the beginning of the lower 
basin—is 16,271,000 acre-feet of water. 
The average annual flow at Lees Ferry 
from 1931 to 1940—the dryest period ever 
known since records have been kept—was 
12,210,000 acre-feet of water. 

There may be some circumstances 
under which speculative water in the 
lower basin may be pinched. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the reservation 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. WHERRY]. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
wish to say just a word, without taking 
up an undue amount of the time of the 
Senate. As I view the so-called reser- 
vation, it would provide for a change in 
the terms of the treaty. A vote for the 
reservation would amount to a vote to 
reject the treaty. So those who wish to 
kill the treaty undoubtedly will vote for 
the reservation. 

As was pointed out by the Senator 
from Colorado, the treaty specifically 
provides that if, on account of the exist- 
ence of an extraordinary drought, the 
consumptive uses in the United States 
are reduced, the amount of water deliv- 
ered to Mexico may be proportionately 
reduced. I very much hope that the 
Senate will reject the amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Gurney O'Daniel 
Austin Hart O'Mahoney 
Balley Hatch Pepper 
Barkley Hawkes Radcliffe 
Bridges Hayden Revercomb 
Briggs Hill Robertson 
Brooks Hoey Russell 
Bushfield Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Capper La Follette Taylor 
Chandler Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Chavez Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Connally McCarran Tunnell 
Cordon McClellan Tydings 
Donnell McFarland Vandenberg 
Downey McKellar Wherry 
Ellender Magnuson White 
Ferguson Maybank Wiley 
Pulbright Millikin Willis 
George Moore Wilson 
Gerry Murdock Young 
Green Murtay 

Guffey Myers 


The PRESIDENT protempore. Sixty- 
seven Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
reservation offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY]. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
President, thus far I have refrained from 
entering into this debate. I do not now 
enter into it upon its technical aspects; 
but there are one or two matters which 
should be called to the attention of the 
Senate in order that its Members may 
know just what they are about to do 
and how far they are about to go. 

There is no difference between the tak- 
ing of land, as we all know it, and the 
taking of water, as we all know it. There 
is no difference between the right of a 
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nation to have its water, its right to 
have its land. If I can make this body 
understand to what I am referring, I shall 
have served my purpose. I shall not 
take much of the Senate’s time. 

Mr. President, I see about me men 
who fought the good fight again and 
again and again. Those men whom I see 
here today are losing sight of the funda- 
mental principle which is involved in this 
contest. I look into the gallery and I see 
there 10 men, 10 Americans. I look at 
them and realize that in the days gone 
by their forefathers pioneered the devel- 
opment of that beautiful country which 
is now the home of many Americans. I 
realize that in the days gone by they 
were able to make that area blossom like 
a rose and become the site of little homes. 
I saw people take their belongings into 
this once inhospitable region and carry 
out their purpose. In all. times there 
have been men with the love of adven- 
ture, there have been men with us, and 
thank God for them, who have been able 
to do as the Lord directed them in line 
with their spirit of adventure. In my 
time I have seen men—I am old enough 
to have seen them—take this country, 
which was a miserable desert, and make 
it bloom in various ways. 

I sat one night and watched a freight 
train coming through the Imperial Valley, 
carrying its cargo of fruit and vegetables 
and all the creature comforts of men. 
I leoked at it away off in the distance. 
I saw the Imperial Valley grow. 

Mr. President, it is for these men that 
I plead here. I have no interest in this 
treaty. I have no desire to say that the 
brethren of Mexico shall not have any 
water from the Colorado River. I have 
no desire to deprive them of anything 
which rightfully should be theirs. But I 
want the American citizen, the man with 
red blood in his veins, who has been 
strong to dare and venture, to have the 
right to make his own home, to build 
his own home, and to live with his chil- 
dren in his own home. 

From a time 40 years ago these men 
have worked in the desert. I think I 
am not wrong in calling it a desert, but 
those who have not seen it and know 
nothing of it would vote one way, and 
afterwards would excuse themselves for 
voting that way. 

It is true there is not very much in- 
volved; there is only a small bit of land 
which if denied water would be rendered 
useless. There is no use dodging the 
question. 

Mr. President, we are confronted with 
the situation of a great department of 
the Government of the United States, 
called the State Department, using every 
endeavor that man could think of to 
carry out its design. They have decreed 
the extra water. They have decreed 
that we should give the extra water to 
Mexico. They may talk of the various 
methods of measuring the water, they 
may tell us about how it should be 
measured and taken thus and so, but, 
after all, it is the Mexican Government 
taking from the United States Govern- 
ment water which belongs to the United 
States, and as long as it belongs to the 
United States, and as long as it consti- 
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tutes a part of our lands in this country, 
just so long will I stand here and try to 
protest. 

I may not be right in making such a 
boast, it may be I am wrong in endeavor- 
ing to deal with the subject in the man- 
ner I follow, but, O God, how can those 
here who are thinking of other things 
be willing to take from the poor people 
of the Imperial Valley the one thing that 
belongs to them, the one thing they dis- 
covered, for which they fought, and deny 
them the right of having ownership over 
that which is theirs, and which should 
not be taken from them? 

I am not going to argue this question, 
I am not going to say one city or one 
county is entitled to have one-sixteenth 
part, or one-tenth part, or one-half, or 
any other part of what is ours. This 
land was in the ownership of young men 
who are now old, but who 20 years ago 
went down to that country and built 
their homes there. This small bloc of 
citizens are Americans. Remember, 
they are Americans, Americans who 
fought their way through and have won 
that little area of land. It makes me 
sick, it drives me crazy, to have the 
greatest organization in this world, per- 
haps, reaching for excuses by a proposed 
treaty to give to others what belongs to 
our people. Oh, it would be to be given 
to them with such glee and with such 
great joy! Those who prepared the 
treaty seem to play no other game but 
the one of taking water from the little 
pieces of land which have been acquired 
by our citizens, on which they have built 
little houses, and on which they have 
reared their families, on which they have 
all that makes life worth living. Our 
people have toiled in that territory and 
have developed it, and the only way the 
fruits of their toil can be taken away 
from them is by the strong narm of Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, I listened to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee when he discussed the 
treaty. He raised his arm and shook his 
fist at those who were in the Chamber, 
and he said he never would think of 
permitting the delivery of any of this 
great natural resource to the profaning 
touch of the seeker for gain. That was 
not exactly the language he used, but it 
approximates his language. When he 
raised his hand on high to heaven I 
thought of these poor men who have 
worked to establish themselves on the 
land, who have built their homes there, 
whose sons are now fighting the battles 
of their country, and who are now ask- 
ing this body to preserve for them what 
they are entitled to have preserved. The 
individuals who have established their 
homes on the land irrigated by the wa- 
ters of the Colorado are entitled to ask 
that their rights be preserved. 

Mr. President, I look at my brethren 
of the Senate from a time of life and at 
an age which is greater than the age of 
any other Senator except possibly the 
Senator who sits next to me now, the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper]. 
When I look at my brother Senators I 
think to myself: How is it possible for 
them to favor giving a part of the land 
of this country to the Mexican Govern- 
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ment? I do not see how it is possible for 
Senators to do such a thing. I acquit 
them of any unjust motive. I acquit 
them entirely of any wrong thinking. I 
think there is something wrong with 
their methods of thinking, however, or 
perhaps there is something wrong with 
mine. 

I speak earnestly and honestly on this 
subject. I would not be party to taking 
10. feet of the land of my country from 
any one, whoever he may be on earth, 


‘and handing it to a foreign nation. But 


that is just what it is proposed to do; 
and some who favor the treaty seem to 
enjoy doing it. It is a strange thing 
that has been brought home to me. It 
is strange that men who have fought the 
battles of the Republic, and who now are 
located on. land of the United States, 
should be treated in the way it is pro- 
posed to treat them by the ratification 
of the treaty. 

Mr. President, we should think of the 
men who have built their little houses 
in the valley which jis irrigated by the 
water of the Colorado. There they are, 
Mr. President, asking you and me oniy 
to protect their homes. That is all they 
ask—that we protect their homes. Good 
God, is it too much for them to ask of 
us? 

Mr. President, I am with one exception 
the oldest man on the floor of the Senate. 
I cannot do otherwise than I am doing 
now, implore the Senate, beg the Senate, 
not to do anything that would injure 
these men who have gone into the Im- 
perial Valley and have built their litile 
houses there, and have surrounded them- 
selves with all that makes life worth 
living, who have reared their families on 
their land. I implore the Senate, I beg 
the Senate, to give them a square deal, 
rather than to reach over into Mexico 
and give Mexico a square deal. 

Mr. President, that is all I have to say. 
I should like to speak to the Senate at 
great length on the treaty. I should like 
to descant upon the very remarkable let- 
ter which Herbert Hoover wrote to this 
body. I should like to take that letter 
and show the Senate how he evidently 
determined to reach a fair conclusion, 
and he reached one, and he says, “Do 
not do this thing. Do not do this thing.” 

Mr. President, let me make a prophecy 
to the Senate. An old man stands here 
now making a prophecy today, Let every 
man within the sound of my voice be- 
ware, beware, beware, because for the 
first time in the history of the United 
States it is proposed that the United 
States shall send out its civil employees, 
as they are termed, employees of the 
people who run and manipulate the State 
Department, and it is proposed that they 
shall carry out the terms of the treaty, 
and do something which would be—I 
was about to term it an infamy, but it is 
not intentionally so. 

Why should Senators want to turn over 
to another nation some of the land which 
their citizens own? 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 

* > . s * 
If such there breathe, go, mark him welll 
For him no minstrel raptures swell. 
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I will not quote further from that 
beautiful poem. 

But let the man be marked well who 
is willing to take some of his native land 
and throw it up into the air and let 
some of it rain down upon another land 
in order to aid that other land. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Has 
the Senator from California concluded? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I have. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the reserva- 
tion offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY]. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. . 

Mr. WAGNER (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED]. I 
transfer that pair to my colleague (Mr. 
Mean] and will vote. I vote “nay”. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Mean], and 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Scruc- 
HAM] are absent from the Senate be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrd] is absent attending the funeral of 
a relative. I am advised that if present 
and voting he would vote “yea”. 

The Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
EastLAND] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MITCHELL] is absent on official business 
with the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Program. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
‘WatsH] is absent as a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the United States 
Naval Academy. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] is detained in a committee 
meeting. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
is necessarily absent. If present he 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] 
and the Senator from Iowa (Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] are absent by leave of the Sen- 


ate. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] has been granted leave of 
absence as a member of the Board of 
Visitors to the Naval Academy. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Smrru] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 
is detained in a committee meeting. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Bucx] is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 54, as follows: 


YEAS—24 
n Donnell Murdock 
Downey Revyercomb 
rooks Robertson 
eld Hawkes Shipstead 
utler Johnson, Calif. Wherry 
Capehart Langer Willis 
Chandler McCarran Wilson 
Cordon Moore Young 
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NAYS—54 

Austin Hatch O'Daniel 
Bailey Hayden O'Mahoney 

Hill Overton 
Bankhead Hoey Pepper 
Barkley Johnson, Colo. Radcliffe 
Bilbo Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Briggs Kilgore Stewart 
Capper La Follette Taft 
Chavez Lucas Taylor 
Connally McClellan ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Ellender McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Fulbright McKellar Tobey 
George McMahon Tunnell 
Gerry Magnuson Tydings 
Green Maybank Vandenberg 
Guffey Millikin Wagner 
Gurney Murray White 
Hart Myers Wiley 

NOT VOTING—18 

Andrews Glass Saltonstall 
Brewster Hickenlooper Scrugham 
Buck Mead Smith 
Burton Mitchell Thomas, Idaho 
Byrd Morse Walsh 
Eastland Reed Wheeler 


So Mr. WHERRY’s reservation was re- 
jected. 


MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


During the delivery of Mr. WHERRY’s 
speech, 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. HATCH. I thought the Senator 
was about to conclude. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would the Senator 
like to have me yield to him?’ If so, I 
shall be glad to do so, if he desires to 
make a contribution to what I am say- 
ing or wishes to put something into the 
RECORD. 

Mr. HATCH. I desire to have some- 
thing read into the RECORD. 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH, Mr. President, it is 
rather a personal matter. Out of re- 
spect to a brave and gallant woman, I 
send to the desk a clipping from a news- 
paper of today and ask that the clipping 
be read. 


The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the clerk will read as re- 
quested. 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 


PERSONAL SORROW SEEMS LOST IN THE GENERAL 
¢ SADNESS OF HUMANITY 
(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 

Monpay.—When you have lived for a long 
time in close contact with the loss and grief 
which today pervades the world, any personal 
sorrow seems to be lost in the general sadness 
of humanity. For a long time, all hearts 
have been heavy for every serviceman sacri- 
ficed in the war, 

There is only one way in which those of us 
who live can repay the dead who have given 
their utmost for the cause of liberty and jus- 
tice. They died in the hope that, through 
their sacrifice, an enduring peace would be 
built and a more just world would emerge 
for humanity. 

While my husband was in Albany and for 
some years after coming to Washington, his 
chief interest was in seeing that the aver- 
age human being was given a fairer chance 
for “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” That was what made him always in- 
terested in the problems of minority groups 
and of any group which was at a disadvan- 


e. 

As the war clouds gathered and the in- 
evitable involvement of this country became 
more evident, his objective was always to deal 
with the problems of the war, political and 
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military, so that eventually an organization 
might be built to prevent future wars. 

Any man in public life is bound, in the 
course of years, to create certain enemies. 
But when he is gone, his main objectives 
stand out clearly and one may hope that a 
spirit of unity may arouse the people and 
their leaders to a complete understanding 
of his objectives and a determination to 
achieve those objectives themselves. 

Abraham Lincoln was taken from us be- 
fore he had achieved unity within the Na- 
tion, and his peopie failed him. This -di- 
vided us as a Nation for many years. 

Woodrow Wilson was also stricken and, in 
that instance, the peoples of the world failed 
to carry out his vision. 

Perhaps, in His wisdom, the Almighty is 
trying to show us that a leader may chart 
the way, may point out the road to lasting 
peace, but that many leaders and many peo- 
ples must do the building. It cannot be the 
work of one man, nor can the responsibility 
be laid upon his shoulders, and so, when the _ 
time comes for peoples to assume the burden 
more fully, he is given rest. 

God grant that we may have the wisdom 
and courage to build a peaceful world with 
justice and opportunity for all peoples the 
world over. 

And now I want to say one personal word 
of gratitude to the many people who have 
sent messages of affection and condolence 
during these last days. My children and I are 
deeply grateful. I want to say too that the 
people who waited in the stations and along 
the railroad to pay their last respects have 
my deep appreciation. 

“And now there abideth these three— 
Faith, Hope, Charity, but the greatest of 
these is Charity.” 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO 


THE UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF 
CERTAIN RIVERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 
2d sess.) between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 
relating to the utilization of the waters 
of certain rivers, and a protocol (Execu- 
tive H, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) supplemen- 
tary to the treaty. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
offer the reservation which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
reservation will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, At the end of the 
resolution of ratification it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

That all waters of the Colorado River sys- 
tem, from any and all sources, not specifically 


allotted to Mexico, are hereby allotted to the 
United States. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
shall detain the Senate only a few 
minutes in discussing this reservation. 

The treaty makes provision that all 
waters south of the national boundary, 
whether return flow or otherwise, are the 
property of the Republic of Mexico. The 
treaty designates all waters within Amer- 
ican territory not involved in the alloca- 
tion of 1,500,000 acre-feet as the property 
of the United States of America and as 
allocated to the United States. It seems 
to me that while we are definitely allo- 
cating and guaranteeing 1,500,000 acre- 
feet to our neighbor republic we can well 
afford to guarantee and allocate to our- 
selves everything above the 1,500,000 
acre-feet. We can at least say to our- 
selves that over and beyond the 1,500,000 
acre-feet which we guarantee to Mexico 
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all water shall be for the use of American 
citizens. We can afford at least that 
much consolation to our own country 
and our own people: 

In that connection, let me say that 
there would be no water whatever to allo- 
cate to Mexico were it not for the im- 
pounding works which the United States 
has heretofore installed and which it 
will install. 

When the Boulder Dam Act was before 
the Senate for consideration, my late col- 
league, the much-beloved Senator from 
Nevada, Key Pittman, then a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, dis- 
cussed this question. I beg leave to re- 
peat his words. They are brief and to 
the point. I read the following from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

I think it is the recognized policy of Con- 
gress—certainly it is recognized in the very 
opening paragraph of this bill—that the 
comity between nations does not call upon 
the United States to furnish to Mexico any 
water that has accumulated in the United 
States through expenditures made by the 
United States. If this dam is never built, 
if there is no water impounded on that 
river, Mexico a thousand years from now will 
be where Mexico is today with regard to irri- 
gation in Mexico. * * * The committee 
added those words “within the United States” 
for the very purpose of declaring the policy 
of Congress and of this Government if and 
when this legislation becomes a law. There 
is no question what Congress will mean by 
that if they pass the bill. * * * We will 
assume, however, as a violent conclusion, 
that the Secretary of State of the United 
States would enter into a treaty with Mex- 
ico, giving them many times the amount of 
water to which they were entitled, from the 
natural flow of this river, and, to do so, 
should attempt to injure some vested rights 
in this country, to take away from people the 
use of water they had been legally using for 
irrigation. 

That treaty would have to come to this 
body for ratification before it would ever be 
a treaty. It would take two-thirds of this 
body to ratify it. It is totally inconceivable, 
if we pass his bill, which states that all the 
impounded water above the natural flow 
shall be used exclusively within the United 
States, that they would ratify any such 
treaty. 

There is not a chance in the world of Mex- 
ico ever getting anything except that which 
she is morally entitled to under the comity 
of nations, and we know just what that is. 


Mr. President, I have repeated the 
words Senator Pittman uttered at that 
time, because when we were building 
Boulder Dam it was distinctly under- 
stood that the water conserved by Boul- 
der Dam would be the property of the 
United States, for its people. Yet, to- 
day it is proposed that we give away 
1,500,000 acre-feet of that water and 
that we guarantee the flow of that much 
water to the Republic to the south of 
us. While we are guaranteeing all this 
beneficence to the Republic of Mexico, 
can we not guarantee to the people of 
the United States that all water over 
and above that flow, from the water 
which we have conserved and will con- 
tinue to conserve by the expenditure of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, the in- 
vested wealth of the people of the 
Southwestern part of the United States, 
shall be guaranteed to the people of the 
United States? Can we not say to the 
people of this country, “All remaining 
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flow shall be and is guaranteed to the 
people of the United States”? That is 
what the reservation declares, and I 
hope we may have a vote upon it. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HAWKES. May the reservation 
be read, so that I may understand it? I 
happened to be out when it was offered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
reservation will be again stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the resolution of ratification, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

That all waters of the Colorado River sys- 
tem, from any and all sources, not specifi- 
cally allotted to Mexico, are hereby allotted 
to the United States. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
very much hope that the reservation will 
not be accepted. The treaty covers the 
matter adequately. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, res- 
ervation (j) specifically limits to 1,500,- 
000 acre-feet the amount of water Mex- 
ico may receive. This matter has been 
carefully gone over by the committee, 
and the reservation which was offered by 
the Senator from Utah, the Senator from 
Wyoming, and myself covers this very 
proposition. 

Mr. McCARRAN. | Will either the Sen- 
ator from Texas or the Senator from Ari- 
zona please read the language which 
covers this reservation? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Certainly; I will 
read the reservation: 

(j) First, that the 1,700,000 acre-feet speci- 
fied in subparagraph (b) of article X in- 
cludes and is not in addition to the 1,500,000 
acre-feet, the delivery of which to Mexico is 
guaranteed in subparagraph (a) of article 10; 
second, that the 1,500,000 acre-feet specified 
in three places in said subparagraph (b) is 
identical with the 1,500,000 acre-feet speci- 
fied in said subparagraph (a); third, that 
any use by Mexico under said subparagraph 
(b) of quantities of water arriving at the 
Mexican points of diversion in excess of said 
1,500,000 acre-feet shall not give rise to any 
future claim of right by Mexico in excess of 
said guaranteed quantity of 1,500,000 acre- 
feet of water. 


In other words, Mr. President, all that 
Mexico could ever establish a right to 
under the treaty would be 1,500,000 acre- 
feet of water. 

Mr. McCARRAN. How much water 
could the United States establish a right 
to, under the treaty? 

Mr. McFARLAND. All the rest of the 
water. She already has the rest of the 
water, and she is entitled to use it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Where is the lan- 
guage, either in the treaty or in the res- 
ervation, which states that the remain- 
der of the flow of the Colorado River is 
the property of the United States? Will 
the Senator please read that to me? 

Mr. McFARLAND. All the water—— 

Mr. McCARRAN. No, Mr. President; I 
am asking the Senator please to read the 
language of the treaty or the reservation 
which guarantees to the United States 
all the flow, over and above the 1,500,000 
acre-feet of water to be guaranteed to 
Mexico. 

Mr. McFARLAND. This reservation 
does that. When the reservation limits 
to 1,500,000 acre-feet the amount of wa- 
ter Mexico may obtain, it is plain that 
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the United States will have the rest. 
Who else is there to get it? 

Mr. McCARRAN. If that be true, 
what is the objection to this reservation? 

Mr. McFARLAND. The only objection 
to the reservation is that it could be mis- 
interpreted and misunderstood. 

Mr. McCARRAN. How could that be 
done? 

Mr. McFARLAND. If we did not use 
the water, and if it arrived in Mexico, 
naturally it would belong to Mexico. 
But we would not have to let it go down to 
Mexico. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Suppose we did let 
it go down to Mexico, would it become the 
property of Mexico? 

Mr. McFARLAND, If it went down to 
Mexico, there would be nothing to keep 
her from using it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. Why do 
we not guarantee the United States all 
water over and above what we guarantee 
to Mexico, inasmuch as by the treaty it 
is proposed that we guarantee a certain 
amount to Mexico? What is the objec- 
tion to the use of the language of the 
reservation? 

Mr. McFARLAND. The only objec- 
tion is that the language is unnecessary 
and could be misunderstood. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Does the Senator. 
from Arizona understand the reserva- 
tion which has been read at the desk? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Then the Senator 
will give everyone else credit for under- 
standing it, I take it. It seems to me it 
is so simple that anyone can understand 
it. In other words, the reservation 
would guarantee that all water over and 
above what would be guaranteed to Mex- 
ico would be the property of the people 
of the United States. That is all the 
reservation says. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. It is al- 
ready the property of the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is not stated 
in the reservation the Senator read to 
me, and which I now attempt to read, if 
I can find it. I think it is the reserva- 
tion on page 6. 

Mr. McFARLAND. It is reservation 
(j). 

Mr. McCARRAN. It reads as follows: 

(j) First, that the 1,700,000 acre-feet speci- 
fied in subparagraph (b) of article 10 includes 
and is not in addition to the 1,500,000 acre- 
feet the delivery of which to Mexico is guar- 
anteed in subparagraph (a) of article 10— 


Is there anything in that which guar- 
antees any water to the United States? 

Mr. McFARLAND. It is not necessary 
to allot the water to the United States, I 
will say, if the Senator is directing his 
question to the Senator from Arizona. 
The United States already has the water. 
The question is how much water will we 
let down to Mexico? 

It would be useless to try to allot to 
the United States water which had 
already arrived in Mexico, because we 
could not use it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator means 
that we did have the water, and subse- 
quently we would give it to Mexico. 

Mr. McFARLAND. No; the Senator 
from Arizona does not mean anything of 
the sort. We have the water. The only 
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thing to which we would give up a right 
would be to 1,500,000 acre-feet of water, 
That is all there is to the proposition. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That water was 
ours to guarantee to Mexico; was it not? 
It must be, or we could not guarantee 
it to Mexico. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not wish to 
have the Senator make the mistake of 
believing that we are considering guar- 
anteeing to ourselves anything or that 
we are considering letting anyone else 
guarantee us anything. The purpose of 
the treaty is to guarantee water to Mex- 
ico. If it were suggested that by the 
treaty we would guarantee ourselves any- 
thing or would let’ anyone else guarantee 
us anything, it would be pointed out that 
such a suggestion has no place here. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Future generations 
will have a different idea on that score. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I agree with the 
Senator. Š 

Mr. McCARRAN. Future generations 
will have a different idea of the action 
of the Senate of the United States at this 
time. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vate! 

Mr.McCARRAN. Ihope that the Sen- 
ate will have patience and listen to this 
discussion, because it is important, and 
some of us wish to be heard. Ihave been 
patient with Members of the Senate on 
all occasions when I could be present. I 
have never called for a vote while a Sena- 
tor was speaking. I hope the same cour- 
tesy will be extended to me. 

I continue reading: 

Second, that the 1,500,000 aere-feet specified 
in three places in said subparagraph (b) is 
identical with the 1,500,000 acre-feet specified 
in said subparagraph (a)— 


There is nothing in that language 
which guarantees anything to the United 
States— 


third, that any use by Mexico under said sub- 
paragraph (b) of quantities of water arriv- 
ing at the Mexican points of diversion in 
excess of said 1,500,000 acre-feet shall not give 
rise to any future claim of right by Mexico 
in excess of said guaranteed quantity of 
1,500,000 acre-feet of water. 


Where? In the United States? In 
Mexico? There is nothing in the lan- 
guage which guarantees anything to the 
United States. The language of the res- 
ervation, Mr. President, is so simple that 
it seems to me it should have been ac- 
cepted and written into the treaty long 
ago. The water within the boundaries 
of the United States should remain the 
property of the United States. No one 
should read into this treaty any infer- 
ence that, because we allow 1,500,000 
acre-feet of water to go down the river 
to our neighbor, we therefore allow 1,700,- 
000 acre-feet, 2,500,000 acre-feet, or all 
the water which fiows across the Mexican 
boundary while we are preparing to 
utilize it. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the reserva- 


tion offered by the Senator from Nevada- 


(Mr. McCarran]. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Brinces]. I transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Mean], and will vote. I vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Mean], and the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. ScrucHam] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLANnD] is absent on public. business. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
is absent attending the funeral of a rela- 
tive. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MITCHELL] is absent on official business 
with the special committee to investigate 
the National Defense Program. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wars] is absent as a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the United States 
Naval Academy. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Burton] is necessarily absent. If 
present he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
Looper], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. SMITH] are absent by leave of 
the Senate, 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] has been granted leave of 
absence as a member of the Board of Vis- 
itors to the Naval Academy. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brews- 
TER], the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Brooks], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Buck], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Busurietp], and the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Wuerry] 
are detained on official business. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. THOMAS] 
is absent because of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, 
nays 57, as follows: 


YEAS—18 
Butler Langer Robertson 
Chandler McCarran Shipstead 
Cordon Moore Tydings 
Downey Murdock ‘Wheeler 
Hawkes O'Mahoney Willis 
Johnson, Colo, Revercomb Young 
NAYS—57 

Aiken Guffey Myers 
Austin Gurney O’Daniel 
Bailey Overton 
Ball Hatch Pepper 
Bankhead Hayden Radcliffe 
Barkley Hil Reed 
Bilbo oey Russell 

Johnston, 8. C. Stewart 
Capehart aft 
Capper La Follette Taylor 
Chavez Lucas ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Connaliy McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Donnell ad Tobey 
Elender McKellar Tunnell 
Fe n McMahon Vandenberg 
Pulbright Magnuson Wegner 
George Maybank White 
Gerry Millikin Wiley 
Green Murray Wilson 

NOT VOTING—21 

Andrews Byrd Morse 
Brewster Eastland Saltonstall 
Bridges Glass Scrugham 
Brooks Hickenlooper Smith 
Buck Johnson, Calif. Thomas, Idaho 
Burton Mead Walsh 
Bushfield Mitchell Wherry 
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So Mr. McCarran’s reservation was re- 
jected. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I have 
at the desk two reservations which I 
should like to have read to the Senate by 
the clerk, I shall not make any argu- 
ment on them. I should like to have the 
Senate vote upon them, and I will not ask 
that there be a record vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read the first reservation of- 
fered by the Senator from California. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the resolution of ratification it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

That, on behalf of the United States, any 
joint agreement which is in substance a 
treaty, provided for in or contemplated by 
this treaty (including any joint approval of 
recommendations of the Commission relating 
to the Tijuana River system under article 16 
of this treaty), or any general or special agree- 
ment for the settlement of controversies un- 
der subparagraph (d) of article XXIV of this 
treaty shall be made only by the President 
and then only by or with the advice and con-. 
sent of the Senate, provided two-thirds of 
Senators present concur. 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, this is 
a very minor matter, although I think. 
attention should be called to it in the 
interest of consistency. The language of 
the reservation is “by or with the advice 
and consent of the Senate.” The lan- 
guage of the Constitution is “by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate.” 
T suggest respectfully to the Senator from 
California that the word “or” be changed 
to “an hs 

Mr. DOWNEY. I very happily modify 
the reservation. 

Mr. DONNELL. There is one further. 
very minor matter. I find that the lan- 
guage of the reservation is “provided two- 
thirds of Senators present concur.” The- 
Constitution reads “provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present concur.” 

Mr, DOWNEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to modify the reservation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator hasa right to modify his reser- 
vation. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
reservation. 

The reservation was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the second reservation 
offered by the Senator from California. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to insert at the end of the resolution of 
ratification the following: 

That nothing contained in this treaty or 
protocol shall authorize or require the taking 
of any property or rights within the United 
States held or used for a public service by a 
public agency unless— 

(a) it is essential that such property or 
rights be used exclusively for treaty pur- 
poses; or 

(b) such property or rights are to be used 
only in part for treaty purposes and the 
interested public agency will not consent to 
the use on reasonable terms; and 

(c) in either case until a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction has determined these 
facts and full payment has been made of the 
consideration determined by such court to 
be adequate to compensate for the loss in 


use and value of the property or rights to be 
taken. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the reserva- 
tion. 

The reservation was rejected. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
have a reservation on the clerk’s desk 
which I should like to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will state the reservation, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to insert the following: 

Nothing in this treaty shall be construed 
to impair or interfere with the operation: or 
effect within the United-States of any United 
States law, or requirement established by 
public authority respecting immigration, 
passports, or labor requirements. 


Mr. CHANDLER obtained the floor. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will not the pomara 
read the reservation? 

Mr. CHANDLER. It provides: 

Nothing in this treaty shall be construed to 
impair or interfere with the operation or ef- 
fect. within the United States of any. United 
States law -or requirement established by 
public authority respecting immigration, 
passports, or labor requirements. 


I may say that labor organizations of 
the country are very much interested in 
the adoption of the reservation. I do 
not know of any harm it could or would 
result in. It might prevent some labor 
coming into the country in violation of 
the immigration laws or in violation of 
passport or labor laws or regulations. I 
do not think it possibly could be said it 
would do any harm to the treaty; the 
labor people want it, and I have agreed 
to present it for them. -I should like to 
have the Senate vote on it. I do -not 
want Senators merely to vote with their 
hands or their mouths. I want a yea- 
and-nay vote, and I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TAFT. There is a provision-in 
the treaty about immigration. Does the 
Senator know what. it is? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not think there 
is anything in the treaty about it. 

Mr. TAFT. There is something in the 
treaty. about immigration, and I won- 
dered if the Senator could tell us what it 
is. 

Mr. CHANDLER. This reservation 
would not do any violence to any pro- 
vision of the treaty. It merely provides 

‘that nothing in the treaty shall be con- 
strued to impair or interfere with the 
operation of the law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will my colleague 
yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What effect would 
the reservation have on the provision of 
the treaty, which I recall, although I do 
not remember the exact language, in re- 
gard to the construction of the interna- 
tional works provided for in the treaty? 
I think there is some provision about 
that which might involve workers tem- 
porarily crossing over the border. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think the labor or- 
ganizations of the country fear that un- 
less established rules are adhered to, 
there might be some discrimination 
against them. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, in 
answer to the Senator from Ohio, I sug- 
gest that there is a provision in the 
treaty with reference to workmen on the 
works provided for in the treaty. -The 
immigration laws are not in anywise in-. 
terfered with, except in this particular, 


The 
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Under the Mexican law, no American 
can. do any work in Mexico. This provi- 
sion in the treaty was inserted at the 
request. of the United States authorities, 
for the-reason that in constructing the 
works, some of which will be in Mexico, 
it was desired to permit American labor, 
the employees of American contractors 
who in all: probability will have the re- 
sponsibility of construction, to cross the 
border. and perform this work in Mexico, 
where they cannot go now under the 
laws of Mexico. 

The attitude of the labor organiza- 
tions has been reversed. Some of our 
labor organizations thought this pro- 
vision in the treaty might interfere with 
them, but when it was explained to them, 
the labor unions withdrew any objection, 
because they saw it was made, not in 
derogation of their rights, but in order 
to give them increased rights to go over 
into Mexico. They are technical men, 
trained men, performing the kind of 
labor needed, and it was desired that we 
secure from. Mexico the right for our 
employees to go over on the Mexican 
side and construct these works. 

The C. I. O. has come out in a public 
statement advocating the adoption of 
the treaty. I have a copy of their state- 
ment in my office, but do not have it 
available here at the moment. The 
Railroad Trainmen withdrew their ob- 
jection, and while I have not personally 
contacted the American Federation. of 
Labor, I understand they have also en- 
dorsed the treaty, because they have 
come to understand that this clause was 
inserted for their benefit, and not to dis- 
criminate against them. That is why 
the clause was inserted. We do not 
ee to deal with immigration as 
such, 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator from 
Kentucky yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Inamoment. This 
reservation was handed to me during the 
day by a representative of union labor, 
and they were anxious to have it adopted 
because they were not at all certain that 
their rights were protected. They 
thought that if this simple and appar- 
ently innocuous statement were added to 
the treaty, it would safeguard them. I 
do not think it can at all be huriful, but 
they want it. 

I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. This is the provision of 
the treaty to which I was adverting: 

The whole..of the personnel employed 
either directly or indirectly on the construc- 
tion, operation, or maintenance of the works 
may pass freely from one country to the 
other for the purpose of going to and from 
the place of location of the works, without 
any immigration restrictions, ‘passports, or 
labor requirements. 


I should like to ask the Senator from 
Texas whether or not he regards the 
reservation as a violation of the treaty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do.- I think we 
would unduly irritate Mexico if we should 
adopt it. The provision in question was 
inserted at our request, and for us now 
to renege on it and adopt something else 
contrary to it would only result in irri- 
tating Mexico. There is no purpose to 
interfere with the immigration laws ex- 
cept to permit our workmen to go over 
into Mexico and do the necessary work. 
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Under the Mexican law as it now stands, 
that cannot eccur. All the work which is 
done in Mexico would, under existing 
Mexican law, have to be done by Mexi- 
can citizens. It was for the benefit of 
American labor, and for the sole benefit 
of American labor, that we inserted this 
clause in the treaty. It was simply to 
permit American labor to go across the 
border to.do the work and return to their 
own country. 

I hope the Senator will not press the 
reservation, because labor has been sat- 
isfied with respect to the matter. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Labor is not satis- 
fied, and I am not satisfied; but the Sen- 
ator, as usual, gives the complete an- 
swer, which is that if we do this it will 
irritate Mexico. Mr. President, many 
of the provisions of the treaty irritate 
me. The people of the United States in 
large numbers are going to be irritated 
by the provisions of the treaty. -But 
that makes no difference. The Senator 
from California has been irritated. The 
distinguished senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JoHNson] made an eloquent 
plea here this afternoon simply for fair 
and decent treatment for his own people. 
I am certain that if the same situation 
were facing the people of other States 
their Senators would not have voted as 
they have just voted. Yet Senators have 
voted to take one and a half million 
acre-feet of water which might be used 
for the people of this country, and guar- 
anteed it-to Mexico. 

The whole treaty is offensive to me, and 
it irritates me, and I am not going to 
vote for it. Now comes union labor and 
says it is not satisfied with the provisions 
of the treaty. That irritates Mexico, and 
because it irritates Mexico Senators are 
not going to vote for a provision which 
would improve the treaty. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Vote! 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senate is not 
going to have a vote just now. When I 
finish the Senate may vote. 

Mr. President, I want to vote on this 
treaty so that the Senator from Texas 
and others who want to attend to other 
important business may be able to do so. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I do not 
think that is quite fair. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did not yield to 
the Senator to say it was not fair, but I 
will do so. If the Senator wants me to 
yield so that he may say my statement is 
not fair I will yield to him to allow him 
to. do.so. I did not intend to be unfair 
either to the Senator from Texas or to 
any other Senator, but I have been asked 
not to delay the vote on this matter un- 
duly. I do not intend unduly to delay a 
vote on it; but I do want an opportunity 
to express my opposition to the treaty. 
At various times during the discussion of 
the treaty I have in the time of other 
Senators tried to explain my position 
respecting the treaty. 

The treaty was submitted to the Senate 
with the explanation that those who 
wrote it wanted it passed as it was pre- 
sented to the Senate; that they did not 
want any changes made. Attention was 
called to the fact that it gave to the Com- 
missioners unprecedented and unchecked 
power and authority over public works 
in the United States; that it permitted 
them to make rules and regulations 
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which gave away to a foreign country 
1,500,000 acre-feet of the water which 
might otherwise be used*by the people of 
the United States. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, I will yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. ‘I want to say to the 
Senator that we have not given away 
anything. As a matter of fact, under 
this treaty we have reserved to the 
United States much more than the Re- 
public of Mexico claimed. I am ex- 
tremely sorry to hear that kind of an 
argument made. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator does 
not have to listen to my argument if 
he does not want to. I do not want to 
impose my argument on the Senator 
from New Mexico, but that is my argu- 
ment. If the Senator from New Mexico 
were making the argument I would not 
say I was sorry to hear it. If I were 
sorry I would arrange so I would.not have 
to listen to the Senator’s argument. I 
would remove myself from the sound of 
the Senator’s voice if I did not want to 
hear it. -My argument is that while we 
have not given anything away yet, if 
we ratify the treaty we give away to 
Mexico 1,500,000 acre-feet of water. 
Does the Senator deny that? 

Mr. HATCH: I certainly do. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then the Senator 
and I do not have the same understand- 
ing concerning the treaty. 

Mr. HATCH We certainly do not. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Very well. I do 
not ask the Senator to accept my view, 
but that is my view. I am seeking the 
right to present my view to the Senate. 
If the Senator does not want to agree 
with me—and manifestly a large num- 

~ber of Senators are not going to do-so— 
very well. Iam still going to vote against 
giving the water of the people of the 
United States to a foreign country, when 
I am not reasonably certain that. our 
people will have an adequate supply of 
water. That is my understanding of the 
situation. Of course, we are not going 
to give the water away until we ratify 
this treaty. After we ratify the treaty, 
then the Commissioner, under terms and 
conditions prescribed in the treaty, is 
going to make arrangements so that 
Mexico, in season or out, and even if we 
have a drought, shall receive a certain 
amount of water. 

Of course, if there would never be a 
drought there would be no occasion for 
making a treaty because there would be 
plenty of water, but, as I have previously 
stated, in 24 out of 44 years there has been 
@ drought. It is proposed to guarantee 
to Mexico 1,500,000 acre-feet, but I have 
not heard one expression here with re- 
spect to guaranteeing any amount of 
water to any American citizen. The 
guarantee is a specific guarantee, and it 
is the duty of the Commissioner to de- 
liver the water to Mexico. 

There is language in the treaty con- 
cerning unprecedented or extraordinary 
drought. That has not been explained 
to me. We may be in a drought, and 
then we may have more drought, and 
then we may have still more drought, and 
yet more drought, and it may become a 
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terrible drought. There are words I 
could use to describe it, but it would still 
be a drought. Yet Mexico would still 
want the water, and we would be obli- 
gated to deliver the water to Mexico. 

Mr. President, I have explained on 
the floor of the Senate several times that 
one of the so-called smart fellows who 
produced this treaty for the Senate—and 
Senators did not have anything to do 
with it, and did not know what was in it 
until it came here—said that the pur- 
pose of the treaty was to establish a na- 
tional policy in the United States which 
would permit this authority to wipe out 
public and private utilities, the opera- 
tions of little cities and towns, all in the 
interest of carrying out this water com- 
pact with Mexico. s 

The Senator from Texas said that Cali- 
fornia did not put a gallon of water in the 
Colorado River. Neither does Mexico. 
Yet not a single Senator who will vote 
for the treaty is anxious to guarantee to 
California any water supply in the future, 

Mr. President, California is a mag- 
nificent State, in which millions of peo- 
ple live. If California does not haye an 
adequate supply of water in the future 
it will not continue to develop to be the 
great State we expect it to be. It has 
unlimited possibilities. It is a wonder- 
ful thing to live in the States which bor- 
der on the Colorado River. Water is 


` one of the most precious possessions their 


people have. It is proposed to go all 
over the world dropping things to other 
people; but when someone suggests that 
we give something to the people of the 
United States he is immediately called 
down. Such a proposal is not popular. 
I want to say to the Senator from Nevada 


(Mr. McCarran] that it is no longer pop- ` 


ular to advocate the doing of something 
for the American people. Some day, 
when the resources of this country shall 
have been given away and we will not 
be able to get them back, our people 
will be just as poor as are the people of 
other countries which do not possess the 
blessed resources which have been given 
to this country by Almighty God. Sen- 
ators ean give away our resources, but 
when they are given away they are gone. 
I want someone someday to suggest that 
the people of some other country per- 
haps give us something, at some time, 
in consideration of the charity this coun- 
try is willing to extend to other na- 
tions. We have spent $35,000,000,000 in 
lend-lease, and as an expenditure for 
War purposes I assume much of it was 
justified. Much of it was material badly 
needed by other countries to help in a 
terrific fight. We voted the other day 
to extend the Lend-Lease Act. 

A distinguished doctor came before the 
Military Affairs Committee this morning 
and said that this country was worth 
$30,000,000,000,000. Some of us were 
timid enough to ask whether we could 
not get $300,000,000,000 of it to pay our 
debts. 

Mr. President, this is a simple reserva- 
tion. It provides as follows: 

That nothing in this treaty shall be con- 
strued to impair or interfere with the oper- 
ation or effect, within the United States, of 
any United States law or requirement estab- 
lished by public authority respecting immi- 
gration, passports, or labor, 
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If there is anything the matter with it, 
I wish some Senator would tell me what 
itis. Itis said that Senators cannot vote 
for it because it would irritate Mexico. 
It irritates me to be told that I cannot 
vote for it. I am not going to permit 
such a statement to interfere with my 
vote. I will vote for it. 

Mr. President, I have been handed a 
statement by the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, on whose behalf I offered 
this reservation. It is an important 
labor organization. I shall not take the 
time to read the statement. The Broth- 
erhood says that the statement is a com- 
plete answer to the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr, Connatiy] that 
it is satisfied. It is not satisfied. If it 
had been satisfied it would not have 
asked me to offer this reservation, and 
I would not have offered it. Even if it is 
added to the treaty, I will still vote 
against the treaty. 

In 1909 we entered into a treaty with 
Canada which has worked admirably. 
The members of the Canadian Commis- 
sion had no arbitrary authority, such as 
was proposed when this treaty was first 
presented. It granted the greatest 
amount of absolute, unchecked authority 
ever undertaken to be given to a commis- 
sion established by the Senate of the 
United States in all its history. We had 
a pattern for this treaty in the Canadian 
treaty of 1909, which has worked well. 
Under the Canadian treaty the Com- 
mission had authority to recommend 
changes in the compact to the respective 
governments, Changes have been rec- 
ommended, and they have been made, 
There has been no trouble since 1909 be- 
tween the Canadian Government and the 
Government of the United States. Sug- 
gested changes were submitted to the 
governments of the respective countries, 
and finally agreed to through legislative 
channels. There was no such provision 
in this treaty when it was first submitted. 

I should like to read what Dean Pound 
said about the treaty. He is a fairly 
smart individual. Dean Pound was asked 
by the American Bar Association to criti- 
cize this proposal, and he made a state- 
ment before the committee on adminis- 
trative law, from which I quote: 

In all the extremes of administrative abso- 
lutism with which I have come in contact 
in the 7 years since I was appointed to look 
into this matter, on your committee on 
administrative law, I haven’t encountered 
anything which goes too far in the direction 
of subjecting the rights of individuals to an 
absolute, unlimited, unchecked authority. 
It seems to me to develop administrative ab- 
solutism to the nth power. 

What is it I am speaking about? The 
Commission which is to carry out this treaty 
is composed of one Mexican Commissioner 
and one American Commissioner. If they 
don't agree in the carrying out of the treaty, 
there is a provision for an umpire, and there 
are other provisions that don’t concern us. 
But all the carrying out, all the execution 
of the provisions of that treaty within the 
United States are committed to the American 
Commissioner, subject to no review, subject 
to no responsibility except there is a certain 
provision for a responsibility to whom? To 
the Secretary of State. 

This treaty allocates a certain amount of 
water to Mexico— 


One of my friends stated that he did 
not think it did. I think it does, If I 
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am mistaken, I have made a serious 
error; but I think it does— 

and if it should turn out that, for some de- 
ficiency in some particular year there weren't 
enough water so that Mexico could receive 
what it is allocated, what is to happen? 

There is complete, final authority, says 
this treaty, in this Commissioner to geter- 
mine what is to be done to execute the 
treaty. 

This treaty calls for a certain amount to 
be awarded to Mexico. How that shall be 
carried out is absolutely in the power of the 
Commissioner. What is he going to do? 
This treaty doesn’t suggest any policy, any 
principle, any rule by which he can determine 
who of all those who have water rights is 
to supply this deficiency or how it might be 
prorated among them. 


If the Senate votes to ratify this 
treaty, if I have a correct understanding 
of it, it will vote to empower the Com- 
missioner to deliver water to Mexico in 
certain definite amounts. The amounts 
ere stated. Suppose there should be a 
drought. The treaty uses the expression 
“extraordinary drought.” That simply 
means more drought. The worse the 
drought becomes, the more drought there 
is. But if Mexico needs water, and we 
are short, Mexico can compel us to open 
the gates of Boulder Dam and let enough 
water run down to satisfy the commit- 
ment of the Senate and the American 
people. 

The Senator from Ohio stated today 
that perhaps we would not have the 
water, and that if we did not have it, 
Mexico would have to appeal to arbitra- 
tion, or sue us. 

Presumably we enter into the treaty 
to support the good neighbor policy. 
Suppose that some day water becomes 
scarce, and the people of Nevada, Ari- 
zona, and California decide that they 
will not let the water go down to Mexico. 
Suppose the farmers, armed with their 
hoes and rakes, attack anyone who un- 
dertakes to open the valves and let the 
water go down. Then we will say to 
Mexico, “We are sorry, but we cannot 
deliver the water to you. You must 
either sue us or appeal to arbitration to 
get the water.” What is going to happen 
then? 

I have read this statement previously, 
but I want it to sink in. The treaty was 
written by a group of smart men, much 
smarter than we are. They write while 
we sleep, and then they sleep while we 
talk about what we do not understand, 
and then they write something more for 
us to consider. 

I continue to quote from Dean Pound’s 
statement: 

If you look at the Canadian treaty, the 
treaty with respect to international streams 
as between us and Canada, there is a careful 
provision of the policies that shall govern 
the International Waterways Commissioner. 
Here there is not a syllable of suggestion 
of policy. But we do have a suggestion of 
policy that to me is very alarming in an 
article or pamphlet written by the principal 
proponent of this treaty, in which he tells 
us something that I want to read to you, 
about what is liable to be the policy in the 
way of dealing with this situation that I 
have described. Let me read you what Dr. 
Timm says: “* * * All existing irrigation, 
drainage, fiood control, and power projects 
in these river systems should be nationalized 
and all such future projects should be under- 
taken by the respective national govern- 
ments.” 
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If we establish this authority, it will 
be above the Senate. It will be above 
any law of Congress. It will be above 
the representatives of the people, and 
above the people. Listen to this: 

“Privately-owned utilities and irrigation 
companies should be excluded altogether; 
and present ownership by local governments, 
wherever it exists, should be replaced by 
national ownership.” 


Local governments, local communities, 
little cities and towns, and little water 
districts should be replaced by national 
ownership. - 

Notice what that means. That is not in 
the treaty, but that is the policy that is 
proclaimed by the gentleman who is chiefly 
advocating it and who, I believe, had a great 
deal to do with drawing it up. 


Mr. CONNALLY. That is not true. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That is what he said 
about it. Ido not know whether the Sen- 
ator from Texas knows who wrote it, 
but this man said that person wrote it 
and had more to do with it than anyone 
else did. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not wish to 
take up the time of the Senate; but I 
should say that Dr. Timm, to whom the 
Senator has referred, is an employee of 
the State Department. The Boundary 
Commissioners and those who drew up 
the treaty assured me that he had noth- 
ing on earth to do with it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did not say he did. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The article referred 
to quotes parts of a speech Dr. Timm 
made some years ago. My information 
is that it had no relation whatever to 
the treaty. Of course, Dr. Timm is an 
employee of the State Department, and 
I am sure he is in favor of the treaty; 
but he did not negotiate it and he did 
not write it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did not say he did, 
and neither did Dean Pound. What he 
said was: 


That is the policy— 


The policy I have just read— 


that is proclaimed by the gentleman who is 
chiefly advocating it— 


And he is in the State Department— 


and who I believe has a great deal to do 
with drawing it up. 


That is what Dean Pound said 


‘about it. 


The proposition seems to me to come to 
this: that, if there is a shortage— 


The Senator from Nevada knows that 
such things occur frequently. He has 
said they are continuously happening in 
that area. Of course, if there were not 
a shortage, we would not be asked to 
guarantee a certain amount of water in 
a treaty, because Mexico would not wish 
to enter into a treaty unless she wished 
to be guaranteed water in case of a 
shortage— 

If there is a shortage—and such things 
happen continually—where water has to be 
apportioned, the policy by which this treaty 
is to be executed will be one of turning over 
not merely all private water projects and 
water rights but municipal governmental, 
State governmental, State district projects, 
every sort of enterprise involving the use of 


water, so that there shall be only a nationally 
controlled use of the water. 


Let me say that little cities and towns 
in Utah and some in California have 
built water works and have made ar- 
rangements to make use of water by 
making contributions to work done by 
the Federal Government and by coop- 
erative efforts. They have spent their 
own money. Under the proposed treaty 
the Federal Government would do the 
whole thing, and would take over the in- 
vestments made by the States and com- 
munities. The treaty proposes to make 
a discrimination, without any contribu- 
tion at all by local communities in the 
future. 

Dean Pound further said that such 
things should be done through legisla- 
tion. 

I do not think the reservation which 
has been adopted has made a bit of dif- 
ference; I do not think it has curbed the 
treaty to the extent to which it should be 
curbed. 

I read further. 

The Canadian treaty of 1909 provides for 
a commission that simply takes recommenda- 
tions to governments on each side of the line. 
The Commission set up in 1909, with their 
certain apportionment or allocation of the 
waters— 


There were certain apportionments or 
allocations of water under the Canadian 
treaty, but that is not the case under the 
pending treaty— 
provides that the execution of the treaty on 
each side shall be a matter for the respec- 
tive Governments, according to their own 
laws, and dealt with by their own legisla- 
tion. But here isn't a matter of the laws 
of any of the States or even the laws of the 
United States. It is a matter of the will of 
the American Commissioner, exercised sub- 
ject to no judicial review, exercised subject 
to no check or control. If he has a respon- 
sibility to anybody, it is only to the Secre- 
tary of State. 


Mr. President, I asked for the adoption 
of a simple reservation, and I was told 
that it was irritating to Mexico. I was 
told it was irritating, perhaps, to my 
friend the Senator from Texas. Ido not 
mean to have him irritated by it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am not irritated. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not mean to 
irritate the Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, no. 

Mr. CHANDLER. But I mean to say 
that after I have made a suggestion in 
good faith on behalf of the representa- 
tives of American labor, if it is said that 
it is irritating to Mexico, such a state- 
ment has no weight with me. I did not 
intend to prolong the argument, but I in- 
tended to state my reasons for advocat- 
ing the reservation. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. What the Senator 
has said about labor is correct, because 
some of the representatives of labor haye 
come to me during the last several days 
and have suggested to me that they are 
very anxious to have the reservation 
adopted because they are afraid the pro- 
visions of the treaty are such that it 
would permit migration of Mexican labor 
into the United States, contrary to the 
ordinary provisions of the law. 
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Mr.CHANDLER. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. President, the reservation I pro- 
pose reads as follows: 

That nothing in this treaty shall be con- 
strued to impair or interfere with the opera- 
tion or effect, within the United States, of 
any United States law or requirement es- 
tablished by public authority respecting im- 
migration, passports, or labor. 


Certainly nothing in the reservation 
could be considered as being in any way 
_Offensive to the treaty. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on my res- 
ervation. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iyield. - 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator referred 
to the Canadian treaty. Did the Can- 
adian treaty guarantee any definite 
amount of water to the United States? 

Mr. CHANDLER. No. AsI recall the 
Canadian treaty, certain apportionments 
or allocations of water were made on 
both sides, but the Commission did not 
have any authority to make definite com- 
mitments. Always it had to come back 
and make recommendations and have 
them approved through the ordinary 
channels of Government. Recommen- 
dations had to be submitted and ap- 
proved in the normal way, by the respec- 
tive legislatures. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator know 
of any treaty entered into by the United 
States which guarantees anything to 
anybody? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not know of 
any. So far as I am advised, when the 
Senate ratifies the pending treaty it will 
be the first time in our history when we 
have undertaken to guarantee to the 
people of another country anything, 
especially water—and in this case it is 
water which may be needed by the people 
of the United States. 

Mr. HATCH, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I am not arguing the 
question, but I should state that we have 
previously entered into treaties guar- 
anteeing water. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Have we done so 
with other countries? I simply said 
I did not know of any. 

Mr. HATCH. Very well; I am not re- 
sponsible for the Senator’s statement. 

-Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator 
knows about any such treaties, would he 
care to state to what countries we have 
agreed to guarantee water? 

Mr. HATCH. No, Mr. President; I 
think the thing we should do is to vote. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am not in as great 
@ hurry as is the Senator from New Mex- 
ico, so if he will pardon me I shall con- 
tinue with my argument until I conclude 


it. 
Mr. HATCH. Well, Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico? 
Mr.CHANDLER. Idonot mind yield- 
ing to the Senator, but I do not wish to 
have the Senator try to keep me from 
continuing my argument until I con- 
clude it. M 
Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 
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Mr. CHANDLER. I will, unless. the 
senior Senator from New Mexico wishes 
to ask another question. 

Mr. HATCH. No. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then I yield to the 
junior Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In my State we have 
a’ project known as the Rio Grande irri- 
gation project. It is a reclamation proj- 
ect. It furnishes water for some parts of 
New Mexico and for some parts of Texas. 
In view of the fact that the Rio Grande 
is an international river, it was neces- 
sary to make a treaty regarding the use 
of its waters. In 1906 the United States 
o7 America entered into negotiations with 
the Republic of Mexico, and after the 
treaty was drafted, it was ratified by the 
Senate of the United States. By that 
treaty this country guarantees Mexico 
60,000 acre-feet of water each year from 
that project. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Did Mexico guaran- 
tee any water to us, by that treaty? 

Mr. CHAVEZ, No. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Evidently we do not 
like to have anyone guarantee us any- 
thing. I hoped I could find out that 
someone guaranteed us something in 
some treaty or other. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am interested in the 
pending treaty and its ratification for 
the simple reason that, notwithstanding 
that we guaranteed Mexico 60,000 acre- 
feet of water from the water which flows 
from my State, it was possible, until the 
treaty was ratified, that Mexico might 
have wished to have 120,000 acre-feet of 
water. Consequently, in the case of the 
1906 treaty, I would have wished to have 
the United States of America agree to a 
treaty guaranteeing Mexico 60,000 acre- 
feet of water. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Of course, if we 
agree by way of treaty to do it, we must 
doit. Iam asking the Senate not to give 
away water which we cannot afford to 
give away. In my judgment, the treaty 
would have us give away more water than 
we can afford to give away, when we con- 
sider the needs of our people. Of course, 
if the treaty is ratified, we shall have to 
give the water to Mexico. The full faith 
and credit of the people of the United 
States will be back of the guarantee con- 
tained in the treaty, if the Senate rati- 
fies it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. From observations of 
the condition of the waters of the Colo- 
rado—we in the upper basin States are 
interested in those waters as well as in 
the waters of the Rio Grande—it is my 
judgment that under this treaty we are 
getting the best of the situation all 
around. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That is an unusual 
statement. I do not believe the Ameri- 
can people will get the best of the situ- 
ation by entering into this treaty. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I am willing to remain 
with the Senator. I will be with him 
until 5:30 o’clock, or 6:30 o’clock today, 
or until tomorrow. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. -I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. I hope he will be 
with me here, or at some other place. 

Mr. HATCH. I shall be on the floor 
of the Senate as long as the Senator is 
here. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I appreciate the 
Senator’s willingness to remain with me. 

Mr. HATCH. I may not agree with 
him, but he is my personal friend. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The statement of 
the Senator from New Mexico pleases me 
very much. I should like to have the 
Senator remain with me on the floor of 
the Senate, or be with me wherever else 
I go. Ido not guarantee to remain in 
the Senate indefinitely, but I shall remain 
here until I have finished my argument. 
If the Senator from New Mexico will re- 
main with me I shall be delighted. 

Mr. President, I am about to read from 
a letter addressed to Hon. Dean Acheson, 
Assistant Secretary of State, United 
States Department of State, Washington, 
D.C. The letter is dated March 24, 1945, 
and is signed by Martin H. Miller, na- 
tional legislative representative of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. The 
letter reads in part as follows: 


DEAR Mr. ACHESON: This will acknowledge 


‘and thank you for yours of March 14 and two 


copies of your memorandum commenting 
upon the resolution of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in opposition to the Mexican 
water treaty, which memorandum was sub- 
mitted in accordance with understanding 
at conference with you and your staff in 
your office, with Mr. Louis G. Hines, of the 
A. F. of L., Mr. Jacob Potofsky, of the C. I. O.; 
and the undersigned on March 18. 

I appreciated very much the opportunity 
of discussing our opposition to the treaty 
with you and your staff, also copy of the 
memorandum, which you have furnished 
each of us. 

It is difficult to accept some of the asser- 
tions and interpretations of the memoran- 
dum. It is impossible for me to agree with 
your ideas that there is adequate congres- 
sional control of the acts of the American 
Commissioner for the reason that, according 
to my interpretation of the clear and under- 
standable language of the treaty, there is in- 
sufficient congressional control over the acts 
of the Commissioner and the Secretary of 
State with respect to the powers under the 
provisions of the treaty. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. What the Senator has 
been reading expresses exactly my origi- 
nal views. However, the reservations 
completely take care of the difficulties 
to my satisfaction, and, if the Senator 
will construe the letter correctly, I be- 
lieve to the satisfaction of the writer of 
the letter. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have no objection 
to the Senator from Ohio being satisfied. 
I am personally not satisfied, and I ques- 
tion whether the members of the organ- 
ization represented by Mr. Miller are 
satisfied. 

I continue to read from the letter: 

Nowhere in the treaty or the protocol is 
there any reference whatsoever to any reser- 
vation of the right of Congress to reject, in 
whole or in part, any action or decision of the 
Commission. The contention that Con- 
gress can refuse an appropriation, which is 
intended to construct or operate projects 
agreed upon by the Commissioners and the 
Secretaries of State for the respective coun- 
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tries, is not supported by the language of 
the treaty. Congress can refuse an appro- 
priation for projects made under provisions of 
the treaty. Such refusal of an appropriation 
would be a breach of the treaty and make 
this country, in my opinion, Mable and sub- 
ject to all of the dangers and penalties of 
treaty violation, 


I understood the Senator from Ohio to 
suggest that in the case of a drought if 
we were not able to furnish to Mexico 
the quantity of water which we had 
committed ourselves to furnish under 
the treaty, Mexico could sue us, or ask 
for arbitration. 

Mr. TAFT. If the drought were ques- 
tioned, Mexico could ask for arbitration. 
I may also add that the question with 
reference to appropriations is taken care 
of by reservation (a). The total ex- 
penditure could not be more than $20,- 
000,000. Any additional works would 
have to be authorized’ by Congress. I 
believe that all the objections which have 
been made to date by the labor repre- 
sentatives have been taken care of by 
reservations (a) and <b). 

Mr. CHANDLER. ‘The labor repre- 
sentatives do not think so. Because of 
what has always taken place, they fear 
the whole treaty. I believe that they are 
now in the position of not wishing to 
give the treaty their support. I believe 
they regret whatever support they gave 
to the treaty originally. 

The letter further reads: 

This treaty would delegate in perpetuity to 
a Commissioner and the Secretary of State 
matters belonging to the consideration and 
discretion of Congress. The. delegation of 
this authority could not be recalled by Con- 
gress without Mexico's consent. 


I know that an effort was made to cure 
these defects, but I do not believe all the 
defects of the treaty could be cured by 
the few reservations which have been 
agreed to. If no question were raised as 
to whether a drought were extraordinary, 
and we failed to deliver 1,500,000 acre- 
feet of water to Mexico, she could make 
< demand upon us for delivery, and if we 
failed to deliver the necessary volume of 
water, the treaty would be broken. . 

Mr. TAFT, The treaty would not be 
broken if there were an extraordinary 
drought. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, a 
drought takes place; it is followed by 
more drought, and that in turn is fol- 
lowed by still further drought. The 
treaty guarantees delivery of the water. 

Mr. TAFT. In case of extraordinary 
drought, there is no guaranty of a de- 
livery of water. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam sorry, but Iam 
unable to agree with the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. President, I read the last para- 
graph of the letter, which is as follows: 

On the whole, the treaty is, in our opinion, 
a mistake. It is contrary to the American 
principles of government. It is an extreme. 
and unprecedented departure into the realm 
of perpetual administrative government and 
a dangerous experiment in that type of legis- 
lation, let alone treaty precedent. Therefore, 
I can see no reason why the B. of R. T., A. F. 
of L., or the C. I. O. should relax their efforts 
in opposition to it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marcus H. MILLER, 
National Legislative Representative. 
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I ask that the entire letter from which 
I have been reading be printed in the 
Record at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1945. 
Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Assistant Secretary of State, 
United States Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, ACHESON: This will acknowledge 
and thank you for yours of March 14 and 
two copies of your memorandum commenting 
upon the resolution of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in opposition to the Mexican 
Water Treaty, which memorandum was sub- 
mitted in accordance with understanding at 
conference with you and your staff in your 
office, with Mr. Louis G. Hines of the A. F. 
of L., Mr. Jacob Potofsky, of the C. I, O., and 
the undersigned on March 8. 

I appreciated very much the opportunity of 
discussing our opposition to the treaty with 
you and your staff, also copy of the memo- 
randum, which you have furnished each 
of us. 

It is difficult to accept some of the asser- 
tions and interpretations of the memoran- 
dum. It is impossible for me to agree with 
your ideas that there is adequate congres- 
sional control of the acts of the American 
Commissioner for the reason that, according 
to my interpretation of the clear and under- 
standable language of the treaty, there is 
insufficient congressional control over the 
acts of the Commissioner and the Secretary 
of State with respect to their powers under 
the provisions of the treaty, Nowhere in the 
treaty or the protocol is there any reference 
whatsoever to any reservation of the right 
of Congress to reject, in whole or in part, any 
action or decision of the Commission. The 
contention that Congress can refuse an ap- 
propriation, which is intended to construct 
or operate projects agreed upon by the Com- 
missioners and the Secretaries of State for the 
respective countries, is not supported by the 
language of the treaty. Congress can refuse 
an appropriation for projects made under 
provisions of the treaty. Such refusal of an 
appropriation would be a breach of the treaty 
and make this country, in my opinion, liable 
and subject to all of the dangers and penal- 
ties of treaty violation. 

Further, the contention that there is ade- 
quate congressional control is refuted by the 
express terms of the treaty, for article 2 
specifically makes the Secretary of State the 
agent of the United States to approve or 
reject-projects, works, and operations. Also, 
the treaty, specifically gives the Commission- 
ers, with the approval only of the respective 
Secretaries of State—not Congress—the 


power to make international agreements that. 


need not be approved by the Senate or Con- 
gress or even brought to their attention. 
Such authority for the Commissioner and 
Secretary of State is utterly foreign to our 
principles of Democratic Government. 

This treaty would delegate in perpetuity 
to a Commissioner and the Secretary of State 
matters belonging to the consideration and 
discretion of Congress, The delegation of 
this authority could not be recalled by Con- 
gress without Mexico’s consent. 

“Your reference to the protocol and to ar- 
ticle 20 of the treaty is not entirely satis- 
factory. `The protocol does not amend 
article 20 with respect to the waiver of the 
Immigration and Tariff Laws. The protocol 
does not deprive the Commission and the 
Secretaries of State from determining that 
to carry out the treaty additional reservoirs 
are needed and determining where they 
should be built. The fact that they are to 
be built by.a Federal agency by the terms of 
the protocol is little different from the au- 
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thority in article 20 for the use of public or 
private agencies for the construction or 
operation purposes, yet article 20 exempts 
the Immigration and Tariff Laws from appli- 
cation, 

To say that the treaty requires Mexico to 
waive her labor laws and does not have equal 
application in this country is unreasonable. 
I have before me a clipping from the Pacific 
Coast Edition of the Wall Street Journal of 
Monday, March 12, 1945. If I correctly un- 
derstand the article by Mr. S. H. Scheible, 
based upon a schedule drawn up by Boundary 
Commissioners Lawrence Lawson of the 
United States and Rafael Fernandez Mac- 
Gregor of Mexico, the Commission has out- 
lined projects which are far removed from 
the parts of the river where the same form 
boundaries, which is, as I remember it, di- 
rectly opposite to that which was stated to us 
in the conference, above referred to. 

Another important item, which may be an 
oversight, is that the treaty, so far as the 
United States is concerned, does not provide 
for the reimbursement to the Treasury for 
the expenditures in the instances of irriga- 
tion and power developments, such as were 
so carefully provided for in Boulder, Imperial, 
and other dams. Surely, the people of the 
United States would not knowingly permit 
possible open raids upon the public funds 
through the development of irrigation and 
power projects covered up by a treaty with 
our neighboring nation. Why have those 
who have sponsored the treaty failed to make 
provision for such protection? 

On the whole, the treaty is, in our opinion, 
a mistake. It is contrary to the American 
principles of Government. It is an extreme 
and unprecedented departure into the realm 
of perpetual administrative government and 
& dangerous experiment in that type of leg- 
islation, let alone treaty precedent. There- 
fore, I can see no reason why the B. of R. T., 
A. F. of L. or the C. I, O. should relax their 
efforts in opposition to it, 

Sincerely yours, 
MARTIN H. MILLER, 
National Degislative Representative. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, if the 
representatives of labor state that they 
are doubtful about the treaty, or fear its 
possible results, who is to say that they 
are not doubtful or do not have any fear? 

If the treaty is to be ratified, I ask that. 
the following lines be inserted at the 
proper place: 

That nothing in this treaty shall be con- 
strued to impair or interfere with the op- 
eration or effect, within the United States, 
of any United States law or requirement 
established by a public authority— 


Failure of Senators to vote for that 
language will be equal to saying that they 
are unwilling to support the enforcement 
of United States laws— 


respecting immigration, passports, or labor. 


I regret the possibility of irritating 
Mexico, or my brother Senators, but I 
am determined not only to offer the res- 
ervation but to ask the Senate to 
agree to it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
shall not attempt to reply to the Senator 
from Kentucky, except that I wish to 
read the language of the treaty in respect 
to this matter. I quote from page 21 
part of article 20 of the treaty. This is 
all it provides: 

The whole of the personnel employed either 
directly or indirectly on the construction, 
operation, or maintenance of the works may 
pass freely from one country to the other 
for the purpose of going to and from the 
place of location of the works, without any 
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immigration restrictions, passports, or labor 
requirements. 


It does not stop there, however. It 
proceeds: 

Each Government shall furnish, through 
its own section of the Commission, convenient 
means of identification to the personnel em- 
ployed by it on the aforesaid works and veri- 
fication certificates covering all materials, 
implements, equipment, and repair parts in- 
tended for the works. 


The purpose of that, and the only pur- 
pose, is to provide that in the border 
work, where both Governments will bear 
a proportion of the cost, the employees 
may go back and forth. They must have 
identification certificates, they must 
have credentials, and they can in no wise 
violate the general immigration laws of 
the United States, 

This provision was adopted, not to 
hurt labor, but for the benefit of Ameri- 
can labor. Under the Mexican law no 
American can cross the border and work 
in Mexico. If we establish the same 
rule, that no Mexican can come across 
the border, how in the name of common 
sense are we ever to construct the works 
absolutely on the border? An Ameri- 
can would carry a spadefull of dirt up 
to the boundary line and then he would 
have to transfer it to some one on the 
Mexican side of the border. This pro- 
vision was adopted in behalf of labor. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
written statement from the C. I. O. 
Latin - American Affairs Committee, 
which I shall not read at length, but I 
shall read the conclusion, This is under 
the imprint of their organization: 


The C. I. O. Latin-American Affairs Com- 
mittee has carefully studied the problem and 
has communicated with the State C. I, O. of 
California on the question. After thorough 
examination, the Committee has decided to 
call for full support of the treaty and whole- 
hearted endorsement of its speedy ratifica- 
tion as an act of the good-neighbor policy. 


Mr. CHANDLER. What was the date 
of that? 

Mr, CONNALLY. The 14th of March. 

Mr. CHANDLER. On the 25th of 
March they had changed their minds. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; not the C. I. O. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes; the C. I. O. 
was included. 

Mr. CONNALLY. This is the official 
statement made to the press by the 
C.F. O. 

Mr. CHANDLER. They changed their 
minds between that date and March 25. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask to have this 
whole statement printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 


The C. I. O. Latin-American Affairs Com- 
mittee. of which Jacob S. Potofsky, general 
secretary-treasurer of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, is chairman, to- 
day urged Senate passage of the proposed 
United States-Mexican water treaty. 

Approval of the treaty, the C. I. O. com- 
mittee declares in the latest issue of the 
Cc. I. O. Latin-American Bulletin, “would do 
more to cement good feeling and reenforce 
United States protestations of good inten- 
tions toward its Latin-American neighbors 
than any fine words that could be spoken at 
Official ceremonies.” 

The CÇ. I. O. Latin-American Affairs Com- 
mittee revealed today that Mr. Potofsky, on 
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behalf of the committee, has appeared in per- 
son before the State Department and urged 
passage of the measure which requires a two- 
third vote of the Senate. 

The proposed treaty would allocate to Mex- 
ico 1,500,000 acre-feet yearly of the waters of 
the Colorado River, as well as water from the 
Rio Grande and the Tijuana, all of which rise 
in the United States and flow into Mexico or 
along its borders, Of the eight interested 
States of the Union, the only active dissident 
to the proposed treaty is California. 

The Foreign Relations Committee of the 
United States Senate has reported out the 
treaty for passage by an affirmative vote of 18 
to 4; The State Department is pressing for 
Senate ratification as soon as possible. 

In upholding the State Department posi- 
tion, the C. I. O. Latin-American Affairs Com- 
mittee declared today: 

“The C. I. O. Latin-American Affairs Com- 
mittee has carefully studied the problem and 
has communicated with the State C. I. O. of 
California on the question. After thorough 
examination, the committee has decided to 
call for full support of the treaty and whole- 
hearted endorsement of its speedy ratification 
as an act of the good-neighbor policy.” 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, fur- 
thermore, I have here an editorial from 
the C. I. O. Latin-American Bulletin 
along the same line, which I ask to have 
incorporated in the Reconrp. - 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MEXICAN WATER PACT 


A treaty is pending before the United 
States Senate the approval of which would 
do more to cement good feelings and rein- 
force United States protestations of good 
intentions toward its Latin-American neigh- 
bors than any fine words that could be 
spoken at official ceremonies. This is the 
United States-Mexican water treaty, which 
regulates on a permanent basis the alloca- 
tion of the waters of certain rivers that rise 
in the United States and flow into Mexico 
or along its borders—the Rio Grande, the 
Colorado and the Tijuana. 

The treaty was negotiated by the United 
States State Department after extensive 
conferences stretching over 2 years, under 
participation of the Representatives of the 
eight Interested States of the Union—Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming. The 
only active dissident to the treaty is Cali- 
fornia. The others, with the exception of 
one, assuming a passive position, approved. 

The major point of dispute is the alloca- 
tion to Mexico of 1,500,000 acre-feet yearly 
of the waters of the Colorado River. Cali- 
fornia says this is an inequitable portion for 
Mexico and threatens the State’s plans for 
future use of additional Colorado waters. 
Though the technicalities of the question are 
very involved, this much seems agreed: That 
the 1,500,000 acre-feet that would be allotted 
Mexico from the Colorado under the treaty 
is less than she actually used in 1943 and 
1944; that under international law and in 
the absence of a treaty, Mexico is entitled 
to divert as muci as she pleases, which car- 
ries the germ of bitter future disputes; that 
only California believes the treaty unfair to 
her and inequitable as a whole for the United 
States, 

The Foreign Relations Committee of the 
United States Senate has reported out the 
treaty for passage by an affirmative vote of 
18 to 4. The United States State Department 
is anxious that the treaty be ratified on the 
Senate floor by the constitutionally required 
two-thirds majority as soon as possible. 

The C. I. O. Latin-American affairs com- 
mittee has carefully studied the problem and 
has communicated with the State C. I. O. 
of California on the question. After thor- 
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ough examination, the committee has de- 
cided to call for full support of the treaty 
and wholehearted endorsement of its speedy 
ratification as an act of good-neighbor policy. 
At this moment, when everything is being 
done to integrate the decisions of the Mexico 
Conference with the structure that will 
emerge from the World Security Conference 
at San Francisco, affirmative action on the 
treaty is of utmost importance. Peoples 
and governments in the Americas and 
throughout the world are going to watch 
whether or not such a relatively minor mat- 
ter can pass a senatorial two-thirds ma- 
jority, and will decide on that basis whether 
to take a chance on bigger treaties that 
will affect their whole national future. 


Mr. CONNALLY. I ask for a vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Utah 
[Mr. THomas] has a general pair with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES]. 

I announce that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gtass], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Meran], and the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam] are ab- 
sent because of illness. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] is absent attending the funeral of 
a relative. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. AN- 
DREWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EAsTLanD], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr, Russeti], and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] are 
absent attending to public business, 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MITCHELL] is absent as a member of the 
Special Committee to Investigate the 
National Defense Program. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsH] is absent as a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the United States 
Naval Academy. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ohio - 
[Mr. Burton] is necessarily absent. If 
present he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from Oregon [ Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. SMITH] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] has been granted leave of 
absence as a.member of the Board of 
Visitors to the Naval Academy. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Buck], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Busurirup], the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], 
and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WHERRY] are detained on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr, THOMAS] 
is absent because of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, 
nays 53, as follows: 


YEAS—18 
Bankhead Hawkes Robertson 
Brooks Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Butler Langer Tydings 
Capehart McCarran Wheeler 
Chandler Murdock Willis 
Downey Revercomb Young 


NAYS—53 
Aiken Guffey Myers 
Austin Gurney O'Daniel 
Balley Hart O'Mahoney 
Ball Hatch Overton 
Barkley Hayden Pepper 
Bilbo Hill Radcliffe 
Briggs Hoey Reed 
Capper Johnson, Colo. Stewart 
Chavez Johnston, S.C. Taft 
Connally La Follette Taylor 
Cordon Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell McClellan Tobey 
Evlender McFarland Tunnell 
Ferguson McKellar Wagner 
Fulbright McMahon White 
George Magnuson Wiley 
Gerry Maybank Wiison 
Green Millikin 
NOT VOTING—25 
Andrews Hickenlooper Scrugham 
Brewster Kilgore Smith 
Bridges Mead Thomas, Idaho 
Buck Mitchell Thomas, Utah 
Burton Moore Vandenberg 
Bushfield Morse Walsh 
Byrd Murray Wherry 
Eastland Russell 
Glass Saltonstall 
So Mr. CHANDLER’s reservation was re- 
jected. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I wish 
to present a unanimous-consent request 
that tomorrow at 3 o’clock, without fur- 
ther debate, we proceed to vote on all 
pending reservations and on the treaty. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is there any reason 
why we cannot vote on the treaty to- 
night? 

Mr, CONNALLY. There are pending 
some reservations on which Senators 
want to make speeches. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I did not know that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Texas? 

Mr, CHANDLER. I object. I will not 
have any objection to voting some time 
tomorrow after the business connected 
with the treaty is finished, but I do not 
want to agree now to vote at any spe- 
cific time. We may be able to vote at 
3 o'clock, but I do not want to agree now 
to vote at that time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me say to the 
Senator from Kentucky that the reason 
for my proposal to fix a definite hour is 
that several Senators on both sides of 
this question are now absent, and if we 
can fix the time for voting and if the 
absent Senators desire to return to vote, 
they might do so. If the hour is objec- 
tionable, I will advance it to 4 o’clock to- 
morrow afternoon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr, CHANDLER. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
jection is heard. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, so far 
as I am concerned I would be willing to 
stay here until we conclude action on 
the treaty. I do not know that that 
would be fair to all Senators who have 
expected that a vote not be taken today. 
So long as the Senator from Texas was 
unable to obtain an agreement to vote 
tomorrow at—— 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The argument is con- 
stantly made that Senators are going to 


Ob- 
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be back tomorrow. Other Senators have 
made arrangements to be away from 
the Senate tomorrow. It is now pro- 
posed to accommodate one group of Sen- 
ators by postponing the time for voting 
on the treaty until tomorrow, to the det- 
riment perhaps of other Senators who 
long ago made engagements for tomor- 
row. It seems to me that we ought to 
continue and finish action on the treaty 
tonight. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam perfecily will- 
ing to stay as long as it takes to finish 
action on the treaty. I am not in a 
hurry to get away. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not talking about 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. CHANDLER. As I said, I am per- 
fectly willing to stay here tonight as 
long as the Senate wants to stay and un- 
dertake to finish the treaty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the will of 
the Senate in regard to the matter? I 
personally have no preference. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. No one is more anxious 
than I am to see the termination of this 
business. But it is now almost 6 o’clock, 
as Senators will find if they look at the 
clock in the rear of the Chamber rather 
than the one in front of us. It has been 
the common understanding that the 
matter would not be concluded tonight. 
I very much hope the Senator will not 
press for a final vote tonight. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr.LUCAS. Idonot know what other 
reservations are to be offered, but there 
is no reservation which can be presented 
which it should take very long to act 
upon. It seems to me we have debated 
the reservations and the amendments 
over and over again. I undertake to say 
that within an hour’s time we probably 
could finish action on the treaty. If not 
perhaps we could go over to tomorrow. 

The point I make, Mr. President, is 
that every day some Senator is away. 
I have a fairly good record of attending 
the sessions of the Senate upon this 
treaty. I know of certain Senators who 
want to be away tomorrow and who made 
engagements a long time ago. We will 
never arrive at the point where we can 
accommodate all Members of the Senate. 
There are only one or two reservations 
left, as I understand, and there is not a 
single reservation which car be presented 
which has not been debated in the Sen- 
ate cver and over again. The reserva- 
tion would be similar to a previous reser- 
vation, perhaps presented in another 
way. In my opinion any reservation 
which may be offered will be rejected. 
I base my statement cn the result of the 
votes which have heretofore been taken. 
I think we ought to stay in session and 
finish the matter. I say that for the 
benefit of many individuals who would 
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like to make plans to go away in order 
to be at the Conference at San Francisco. 

Mr. HATCH, Mr. President, will the- 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I have-no desire to force 
a night session. I have no desire to com- 
pel Senators to remain, but if Senators 
are going to object to a perfectly honest 
and fair request made by the Senator 
from Texas for a vote at sometime to- 
morrow, then I, for one, am willing to 
stay here all night, and I am going to 
vote on the question of staying. There 
will be no unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to adjourn tonight. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, it does not 
take a unanimous-consent agreement to 
adjourn. 

Mr. HATCH. Wait a moment. Mr. 
President, I am not so sure about that. 
Senators might take the floor. They 
might receive recognition, and the Sen- 
ate might stay in session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand I have 
the floor, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Kentucky has the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yielded to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. What I meant 
to say was that the Senator knows as 
well as I do that it does not take unani- 
mous consent for the Senate to adjourn. 

Mr. President, let me say that every 
Senator knows how easy it is at this hour 
of the day to prolong a session, if any 
Senator wishes to do so. If notice had 
been served on the Senate earlier in the 
day that we would try to finish the treaty 
tonight I, myself, should be willing to 
stay all night, if necessary. But now it 
is nearly 6 o’clock, and no intimation 
has been given on the part of the Sen- 
ate, and certainly not on my part, that 
we would stay here tonight in order to 
finish the treaty. I, myself, now hesi- 
tate to seek to impose upon the Senate 
a night session without a little advance 
notice of it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I wish to thank my 
colleague for yielding, and I wish to say 
that if the Senator from New Mexico 
rae here, I am going to stay here with 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield, 

Mr, TAFT. Eighty-one Senators voted 
on the first vote today. On the last vote 
only 71 Senators voted. Ten Senators 
have left expecting there would be no 
night session. We Lave made consider- 
able progress today. I know of one im- 
portant reservation which might easily 
take another hour of debate. I see no 
reason why we should not adjourn until 
tomorrow. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. We never know whether we are 
going to vote at any particular time, and 
we never are quite sure we are goint to 
vote ona particular day. We all thought 
yesterday we would vote on the treaty 
today, but we have not done so, 

Would the Senate be willing to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow in order that we 
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might have at least 1 more hovr in which 
to finish the treaty? 

` Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky a moment ago said that he would 
be reluctant to force a night session on 
the Senate without having given prior 
notice of’ his purpose to do so. I think 
the Senator is entirely correct in that 
attitude. I may have been guilty of 
dereliction, but the truth of the matter 
is that I told a number of Senators, rely- 
ing on what I thought was the program, 
that we would conclude consideration of 
the reservation offered by the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], and that 
then the Senate would conclude its day’s 
work, I say I may have committed a 
gross error in making that statement, 
but I made the statement to Senators. 
In the circumstances I again express the 
hope that no effort will be made to have a 
night session. I do agree, and I express 
the hope that all on this side of the 
Chamber may agree to meeting at 11 
o’clock tomorrow, if the Senator from 
Kentucky makes the request or the mo- 
tion that we do so, in order that we may 
have an additional hour of undivided 
time to give to the task. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will yield in a 
moment. Earlier in the day I felt out the 
situation as to whether the Senate would 
be willing to stay here until 6 o’clock if 
we could finish the treaty. It was gen- 
erally agreed that if we could do so we 
would stay here until 6 o'clock. It is now 
obvious, at 6 o’clock, that we cannot com- 
plete consideration of the treaty within 
an hour. In all likelihood it will finally 
drag out to 2 or 3 hours longer. So under 
the circumstances I do not feel justified 
in attempting to hold the Senate in ses- 
sion any longer. However, at the proper 
time I shall move that the Senate meet at 
11 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. As I recall the other 
day the Senator from Kentucky stated 
that there would be no more 11 o’clock 
sessions unless some notice were given. 
He stated that he was reluctant to have 
sessions of the Senate beginning at 11 
o'clock. I bring that up only because 
some of us, particularly my colleague 
{Mr, Rapciirre] and I, have made ar- 
rangements for a very important hearing 
tomorrow morning before Mr. Davis, due 
to a conflict between the O. P. A. and the 
Office of Economic Stabilization, over the 
tobacco ceiling for Maryland tobacco. 
The hearing is very important, and in- 
volves several million dollars to the 
farmers of Maryland. 

I do not wish to miss a vote on the 
treaty. It is probable that we shall be 
back in the Senate Chamber before a 
vote istaken. Our engagement with Mr. 
Davis is for 11:30. We made it at con- 
siderable sacrifice to some of those who 
will necessarily have to be present. I do 
not think it is quite fair, when we as- 
sumed that we were to have the time up 
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to 12 o'clock to attend to Government 
business, to change the play on us at 6 
o'clock. It puts us in a very embar- 
rassing position. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate that. 
Let me say to my friend from Maryland 
that I did not say the other day that the 
Senate would not meet at 11 o’clock with- 
out previous notice. What I said was 
that we should not try to hold a session 
beginning at 11 o’clock unless some 
emergency made it necessary. Our reg- 
ular meeting hour is 12 o’clock. 

I do not wish to be arbitrary or unrea- 
sonable. I appreciate the situation to 
which the Senator calls attention. Iam 
not making a motion now. I am merely 
making the statement that at the proper 
time I shall move that the Senate take 
a recess until 12 o’clock tomorrow; but 
I serve notice on all Senators that we 
will endeavor to remain in session to- 
morrow until we have finally concluded 
consideration of the treaty, even if a 
night session should be necessary. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I wish 
to be recognized in my own right. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to deprive the Senator from 
New Mexico of an opportunity to be rec- 
ognized in his own right; but under all 
the circumstances I believe that I ought 
to make a motion now to take a recess. 

Mr. HATCH. That motion would be 
debatable, would it not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that a motion to recess is not debatable. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that the motion is not de- 
batable, I withdraw my request to debate 
the motion. [Laughter.] ` 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. GERRY, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Commodore Edmund W. Burrough, United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy; 
for temporary service, to rank from the llth 
day of April 1943; and 

Capt. Harold B. Miller, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to continue while serving as 
Director of Public Relations, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

Sundry officers for promotion in the Reg- 
ular Army of the United States; and 

Several officers for appointment, by trans- 
fer, in the Regular Army of the United States. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Several postmasters, 
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RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 12 o'clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 4 minutes p. m.) the Senate, 
in executive session, took a recess until 
tomorrow, Wednesday, April 18, 1945, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 17 (legislative day of April 
16), 1945: 


FEDERAL Loan ADMINISTRATOR 


John W. Snyder, of Missouri, to be Federal 
Loan Administrator. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Harrison Parkman, of Kansas, to be pur- 
chasing agent for the Post Office Department. 
(A reappointment, his term expiring June 15, 
1945.) 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 


Howell Cone, of Statesboro, Ga., to be col- 
lector of customs for customs collection dis-` 
trict No, 17, with headquarters at Savannah, 
Ga. (Reappointment.), 

A. Raymond Raff, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 11, with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Reappointment.) 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


TO BE GENERALS 


Lt. Gen. George Smith Patton, Jr. (major, 
general, United States Army), Army of the 
United States. 5 

Lt. Gen. Courtney Hicks Hodges (Chief of 
Infantry, with rank of mafor general), Army ` 
of the United States. 


TO BE LIEUTENANT GENERALS 


Maj. Gen. Joseph Lawton Collins (meuten- 
ant colonel, Infantry), Army of the United 
States. 

Maj. Gen. Oscar Wolverton Griswold (colo- 
nel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. Lucius DuBignon Clay, leuten- 
ant colonel, Corps of Engineers), Army of 
the United States. 

Maj. Gen, Geoffrey Keyes (colonel, 
alry), Army of the United States. 

Maj. Gen, Edmund Bristol Gregory, Act- 
ing the Quartermaster .General. 

Maj. Gen. Walton Harris Walker (colonel, 
Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. Levin Hicks Campbell, Jr., Chief 
of Ordnance. 

Maj. Gen. Wade Hampton Haislip (colonel, 
Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. Eugene Reybold, Chief of En-' 
gineers. 


Cav- 


IN THE Navy 

Medical Director Clyde B. Camerer to be 
a medical director in the Navy, with the 
rank of rear admiral, for temporary service, 
to continue while serving as district medical 
officer, Fourteenth Naval District. 

Capt. William W. Warlick, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
on the staff (logistics) of the Commander in 
Chief, United States Pacific Fleet and Pacific 
Ocean Areas, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Capt Ruthven E. Libby, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as senior naval member of the Joint 
War Plans Committee, and until reporting 
for other permanent duty, 


IN THE MARINE Corrs 


The following-named naval aviators of the 
Marine Corps Reserve ta be second lieu- 
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tenants in the Regular Marine Corps, in .ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Naval 
Aviation Personnel Act of 1940, as amended, 
to rank from the dates stated: 

Walter R. Bartosh, from the 9th day of 
February 1942. 

Robert E. Johnson, from the 23d day of 
April 1942. 

Thomas J. Cushman, Jr., from the 15th day 
of May 1942. 
. John R. Fields, a citizen of Illinois; to be 
a second lieutenant in the Marine Corps from 
the 2d day of May 1944. 

The below-named citizens to be second 
- lieutenants in the Marine Corps from the 
8th day of August 1944: 

Wilcie A. O'Bannon, a citizen of Texas. 

William R. Morrison, a citizen of New York. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, APRIL 17, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, the source of all wis- 
dom, power, and peace, we pray that we 
may enter into the joy of those blessings 
by yielding ourselves unreservedly to the 
leading of Thy Spirit. 

In the midst of the world’s trials and 
tribulations, may we be men of vision 
and of valor, endeavoring heroically and 
hopefully to bring to fulfillment and 
fruition those spiritual aspirations and 
ideals which Thou hast implanted within 
our souls. 

Grant that daily and in an ever- 
increasing ‘measure Thy guiding and sus- 
taining Spirit may be given to our Presi- 
dent, our Speaker, and all who share in 
the responsibilities of Government. In- 
spire them with fidelity and fortitude as 
they strive to open for struggling human- 
ity the Master’s way of the more abun- 
dant life. i 

May we all carry on in that same con- 
fident and indomitable spirit which char- 
acterized the life of Thy servant who 
walked and worked with us for a little 
while upon this earth and now rests from 
his labors, having received the reward of 
his faith, the salvation of his soul. 

Hear us in the name of the Christ our 
Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. * LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, I present herewith a 
. privileged resolution (H. Res. 189) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

esolved, That the Secretary of State be, 
and he is hereby, directed to furnish the 
House of Representatives the answers to the 
following questions: 

1. Did the State Department, or.any repre- 
sentative of the State Department, on or 
about March 5, 1945, communicate with any- 
one in the office of Congressman Evan 
Howett, of Illinois, with reference to a state- 
ment purporting to have been made by 
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Walter Winchell over the Blue Network on 
February 25, 1945, to the effect that Alexander 
E. Sakellariou, or a person with a similar 
name, was pro-Nazi? 

2. If the State Department, or anyone con- 
nected with it, did have a conversation with 
someone in the office of Congressman Evan 
HowELL, of Illinois, on the subject above re- 
ferred to, did such statement convey the in- 
formation that Alexander E. Sakellariou, or a 
person with a similar name, was- pro-Nazi? 

3. If the State Department, or anyone con- 
nected with it, did have a conversation with 
someone in the office of Congressman Evan 
HowELL, of Illinois, on the subject above re- 
ferred to, did such statement convey the in- 
formation that Alexander E. Sakellariou, or a 
person with a similar name, was not pro- 
Nazi? 

4. If "someone connected with the State 
Department did communicate with someone 
in the office of Congressman HowELL with 
reference to a statement purported to have 
been made by Walter Winchell to the effect 
that Alexander E. Sakellariou, or a person 
with a similar name, was pro-Nazi, what was 
the substance of such communication? 

5. What information, if any, as to the 
political policies of Alexander E. Sakellarion, 
or a person with a similar name, was given 
to the office of Congressman Evan HOWELL? 

6. According to the official transcript fur- 
nished by the Blue Network, Walter Win- 
chell, on the 25th day of February 1945, 
speaking over that radio network to the 
public, made the following statement: 

“Attention newspapermen and magazine 
editors: 

“There is a Greek admiral lecturing in the 
United States—Admiral Sakellariou (I think 
it is)—anyway—S-a-k-e-l-l-a-r-i-o-u. He is 
the commander of the Greek Fleet. This 
Greek admiral, ladies and gentlemen, is 
telling American audiences that Greece needs 
a very strong man to run it. This admiral 
was connected with the Metaxas dictatorship 
in Greece. The admiral .was also notoriously 
friendly to the Nazis, Greek sailors report 
that officers appointed by him tried to turn 
the Greek Navy over to the Germans. That 
charge is in the records of our Government. 

“It. must be a very interesting file in 
Washington, D: C. Why not make it public, 
so that his lectures will be better under- 
stood. Yes, ladies,and gentlemen, this Ad- 
miral Alexander Sakellariou (I think it is) 
is a man with history. One interesting chap- 
ter is why and how and for what purpose is 
he now in the United States.” 

Do the records of the United States Gov- 
ernment contain the charge that Admiral 
Sakellariou, or a person with a similar name, 
(a) “was connected with the Metaxas dic- 
tatorship in Greece”; or that (b) he “was also 
notoriously friendly to the Nazis”; or that 
(c) “Greek sailors report that officers ap- 
pointe dby him tried to turn the Greek Navy 
over to the Germans”? 

It is respectfully requested that a separate 
answer be made to each of the foregoing 
questions. 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the resolution be 
laid on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, FISCAL 
YEAR 1946 


Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee 
on--Appropriations, reported the bill 
(H. R. 2907) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


1946, and for other purposes (Rept. 


‘No. 424), which was read a first and sèc- 
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ond time, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
and ordered printed. 

Mr. PLUMLEY reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1945 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri.. Mr, Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 2374) 
making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, and for 
prior fiseal years, to provide supplemen- 
tal appropriations for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments- thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection-to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, and, of 
course, I shall not object, may I ask the 
gentleman from Missouri, the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, if 
he can give the House any idea as to 
when this conference report will be ready 
to be considered? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. If it is 
agreeable to the majority leader, the 
committee will be glad to present this 
report tomorrow morning. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the conference 
report is agreed to and filed today, it 
will be the first order of legislative busi- 
ness tomorrow. 

Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gen- 
tleman if this is the bill that has in it 
the $30,000,000 for crop insurance? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. No; there 
is no provision as to crop insurance in 
this bill. That is in the Agricultural Ap- 
propriation bill. This is the first de- 
ficiency appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as con- 
ferees Messrs. CANNON of Missouri, Woop- 
RUM of Virginia, LUDLOW, SNYDER, O'NEAL, 
RARAUT;, JOHNSON of Oklahoma, TABER, 
WiccLEswortH,. and POWERS. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1946 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 2252, an 
act making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments for the 
fiscal. year ending June 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes, with amendments of the 
Senate thereto, disagree to the amend- 
ments of the Senate, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? [After a pause.] The .Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: + Messrs. Luptow, O'NEAL, 
D’AtEsanprO, KopPLEMANN, TABER, KEEFE, 
and TIBBOTT. = 
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INVESTIGATION BY COMMITTEE ON 
WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, I 
submit a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
219) and-ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That effective March 27, 1945, the 
expenses of conducting the study and in- 
vestigation authorized by House Resolution 
192 of the Seventy-ninth Congress incurred 
by the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation acting as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee not to exceed $20,000, including ex- 
penditures for the employment of experts, 
and clerical, stenographic, and other assist- 
ants shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House on vouchers authorized by such 
committee signed by the chairman thereof, 
and approved by the Committee on Accounts. 

Sec. 2, The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia unless otherwise 
officially engaged. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
would like to ask the gentleman if he 
thinks this is enough to do a real job? 

Mr. COCHRAN. This is the full 
amount asked for by the majority and 
minority members of the committee. It 
is a unanimous report from the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
cA motion to reconsider was laid on the 

le, 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
SHORTAGE OF FOOD 


Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, I 
submit a second resolution (H. Res. 220) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 
: The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That effective March 27, 1945, the 
expenses of conducting the study and in- 
vestigation authorized by House Resolution 
195 of the Seventy-ninth Congress incurred 
by the Select Committee appointed to study 
and investigate supplies and shortages of 
food, particularly meat, acting as a whole or 
by subcommittee, not to exceed $10,000, in- 
cluding expenditures for the employment of 
experts, and clerical, stenographic, and other 
assistants shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House on vouchers 
authorized by such committee signed by the 
chairman thereof, and approved by the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. ; 

Src. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia unless otherwise 
officially engaged. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
an motion to reconsider was laid on the 
ble. 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO STUDY BASIC 
PROBLEMS AFFECTING POST-WAR IM- 
MIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit a third resolution (H. Res. 221) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 
> The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That effective April 17, 1945, the 
expenses of conducting the study and in- 
vestigation authorized by House Resolution 
52 of the Seventy-ninth Congress incurred by 


Mr. 
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the Select Committee to study the basic prob- 
lems affecting post-war immigration and 
naturalization, acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, not to exceed $10,000, including 
expenditures for the employment of experts, 
and clerical, stenographic, and other assist- 
ants shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House on vouchers authorized by such 
committee signed by the-chairman thereof, 
and approved by the Committee on.Accounts. 

Src. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia unless otherwise 
engaged, 


The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. In order that Mem- 
bers might understand the situation, the 
Chair thinks under the unanimous con- 
sent request granted on Thursday of last 
week, the Chair should next recognize 
the Resident Commissioner of the Philip- 
pines as soon as the business lying on 
the Speaker’s desk is over, and the Chair 
will do so. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY CO. 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1307) for 
the relief of the Continental Casualty 
Co., Inc., and Montgomery City Lines, 
Inc., with Senate amendment thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendment, and 
request a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 


conferees: Messrs. McGEHEE, PITTENGER, 


and COMES. 
KATHERINE SMITH 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R, 1567) for 
the relief of Katherine Smith, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, disagree.to the 
Senate amendments, and request a con- 


` ference. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Mr. McQEHEE, Mr. KEOGH, 
and Mr. JENNINGS. 

DAVID B. SMITH 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H, R. 209) for 
the relief of David B. Smith, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and request a con- 
ference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Mr. MCGEHEE, Mr. KEOGH, 
and Mr. JENNINGS. 


ORDERS FROM TOKYO—THE DESTRUC- 
TION OF MANILA—PRICE OF FILIPINO 


» LOYALTY TO AMERICA 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the Resident Commissioner 
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of the Philippines [Mr. Romvto] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, before 
you in the form of officially collected 
affidavits and photographs is proof of the 
complete destruction of Manila and the 
premeditated, systematic massacre of its 
civilian population under orders of the 
Japanese supreme command. 

The destruction of the greatest Chris- 
tian city in the Orient and the murder 
of thousands of noncombatant men, 
women, and children are shown by this _ 
evidence to have been carried out ac- 
cording to plans made and orders given 
in Tokyo. 

Here are confidential orders taken 
from the bodies of dead Japanese officers, 
excerpts from the diaries of Japanese 
soldiers, and -the sworn testimony of 
American military medical officers, of 
priests, and civilians who escaped the 
Japanese massacre, and official photo- 
graphs taken by members of the United 
States Army Signal Corps, all captioned 
with names, locales, dates, and explana- 
tory data. 

You will notice that the pamphlets dis- 
tributed are marked “Confidential.” It 
is the desire of the War Department that 
the pictures, names, and locales not be 
released for publication. Some of the 
parties mentioned have relatives in areas 
still occupied by the enemy. I also wish 
to inform the House that the War De- 
partment is releasing a statement this 
afternoon substantiating everything that 
I am stating on the floor today. 

Even these cannot portray to you the 
horror of the destruction of Manila, the 
Pearl of the Orient, for to know it one 
must walk through its ravaged streets 
and broken walls reeking of death, and 
touch the mutilated bodies of children 
run through with Japanese bayonets, and 
the bodies of men and women that fall 
into ashes at your touch for they were 
burned alive by the decree of the su- 
preme authorities of imperial Japan. 

It is difficult, it is almost impossible 
for you in America to understand the 
massed horror that has blotted out a 
once great and beautiful city. Such sav- 
agery is beyond our concept of modern 
war. It is to help you understand this 
that these pictures and this evidence 
have been gathered, that you may judge 
with your own observations the sort of 
enemy we face in the Pacific. 

The greatest photograph of this war 
was taken by Joe Rosenthal of the rais- 
ing of the American fiag on Mount Sura- 
bachi, Iwo Jima. There is no such 
triumph and beauty in the pictures before 
you. No human dignity is left to the 
piled carcasses that sicken the air over 
the ruins of a city that was once the 
pride of the Orient. They are but evi- 
dence, rotten and indivisible in death, 
of loyalty between two worlds. The men 
and women, and the babies who died 
with them, were butchered under orders 
of the Japanese supreme command bpe- 
cause as Filipinos they represented loy- 
alty to America. 

Their planned betrayal began when 
the Imperial Japanese Army found itself 
with its back to the wall in Manila, where 
the forces of MacArthur had fallen back 
3 years ago. Now the invaders were in 
retreat, and to heighten their ignominy 
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they found themselves surrounded on 
every side by evidence of close coopera- 
tion and good will between the Filipinos 
and America. The Filipinos had con- 
tinued to fight for America in the Phil- 
ippines, they hed shielded Americans 
trapped there, they had collaborated 
with American headquarters and laid the 
groundwork from within that led to the 
successful invasion. To the Japanese, 
this was final proof that the Filipinos 
had always distrusted and feared them, 
and before you in incontestable evidence 
lies the terrifying result of the Japanese 
need for revenge. The death warrant 
of Manila and its inhabitants was 
planned as vengeance against the brown 
democracy in the Orient that was part 
and share of America—a vengeance de- 
signed in Tokyo. 

Permit me to quote from the Japanese 
operations orders: 

One hundred and fifty guerrillas were dis- 
posed of tonight. Burned 1,000 guerrillas to 


death tonight. At 1600 all guerrillas were 
burned to death, 


And again I quote: 

When Filipinos are to be killed, they must 
be gathered into one place and disposed of 
with the consideration that ammunition and 
manpower must not be used to excess. Be- 
cause the disposal of dead bodies is a trouble- 
some task, they should be gathered into 
houses which are scheduled to be burned or 
demolished. ‘They should also be thrown 
into the river, 


And this, from a group order of Febru- 
ary 13, 1945, after American forces were 
in Manila and the Japanese knew that 
American victory was sure: 

The Americans who have penetrated into 
Manila have about 1,000 artillery troops, and 
there are several thousand Filipino guerril- 
las. Even women and children have become 
guerrillas * * + all people on the battle- 
field with the exception of Japanese * * * 
will be put to death. 


Orders such as these, emanating from 
the high command in Tokyo said in 
effect to the Filipinos: 

We the Japanese will make of you an ex- 
ample to horrify the rest of the Far East be- 
cause you, as orientals, have dared to rally 
to the side of the white democracies, We are 
trapped, but you are trapped with us, and we 
are not yet through with you. Before libera- 
tion comes to you, we will have made of the 
Filipinos an example that will serve as venge- 
ance and warning to the other inhabitants of 
Asia. 


Is it any wonder that even the Japan- 
ese General Yamashita wavered at the 
terrorism implied in these orders from 
Tokyo? He had led the Filipinos to be- 
lieve that their capital would be spared 
and that Manila would be declared an 
open city. How typically Japanese, this 
subterfuge that brought temporary hope 
to the starving civilians. Yamashita 
fiew to Japan, apparently to determine 
whether or not the high command had 
actually given the orders of destruction. 
It was the official decree of the most high 
and he returned to Manila, moved his 
staff and the puppet government to Ba- 
guio, and from that vantage point 
ordered the systematic destruction of a 
great historic city and the liquidation of 
its civilian population. 

Remember that official ruse: 

Even women and children have become 
guerillas, 
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What beiter alibi to the Nipponese 
soldiery for all-out murder. Those 
words hold a terrifing implication for 
they are proof of authorized massacre of 
the innocent. What other belligerent in 
this world war, or in any other war in all 
history has ever given out official orders 
for the systematic slaughter of civilians 
on the battlefield? 

In war there are always atrocities; 
there are always pictures such as these, 
and testimony similar to this, as the 
aftermath of war. But such atrocities 
have always before been blamed upon a 
soldiery gone mad in the passion of 
blood lust. Never before has the blame 
been directly placed on higher authority, 
on the actual command of a nation ig- 
norant of mercy or morality, that has 
ignored every rule of the humane decen- 
cies and as a nation openly taken the 
brand of the criminal Cain. 

Here before you is the evidence of 
orders from Tokyo carried out in Manila 
by the armed forces of Emperor Hiro- 
hito. You can see for yourselves with 
what enthusiasm they carried out their 
imperial orders, beginning the first week 
of February. In 3 weeks of unprece- 
dented sadism the Japanese Army in 
retreat blotted out the greatest city in 
the Orient. Those 3 weeks saw the 
systematic wiping out of the irreplace- 
able symbols of Christianity in the 
Philippines, for only the broken walls 
of our once beautiful, historic churches 
remain to show that ours is a Christian 
land. They began the rapine in Manila 
with the destruction of the ternples of 
God, just as at the beginning of the war 
in 1941 they started their aerial attack 
on the Philippines by bombing our 
churches, and usually on holy days, for 
added insult. Now, this February, 
driven backward in defeat, they tried to 
wipe out all evidence of the Christian 
faith in the Philippines, for to them our 
faith was the mark of our trust in the 
white race to whom we were tied in reli- 
gion and in ideology, in matters of peace 
and of war. This was Japanese revenge 
against us because for three centuries we 
of the Philippines had turned our faces 
toward the white world in hopes of shar- 
ing its freedom. For this we the brown 
democracy of the Orient were stabbed 
in the back by a defeated Japan. 

The Japanese were consistent in their 
determination to obliterate the cross in 
their retreat. To them it is a symbol of 
a way of life they detest. The Manila 
Cathedral, the most beautiful of our 
churches, they made into an ammuni- 
tion dump into which they wmloaded 
their trucks at its altar. In retreat they 
blew it up. How carefully they wiped 
out, too, all records of our cultural his- 
tory, destroying our historical and 
anthropological collections, our art, our 
ancient manuscripts. This was part of 
their last desperate attempt to cohiy 
plete the spiritual devitalization of the 
Filipinos. 

Too long to read to you now are the 
lists of buildings and churches burned. 
The old original Santo Tomas in the 
Walled City was the greatest Catholic 
university in the Orient and the oldest 
under the American flag. It was the 
alma mater of our patriots, Rizal, Os- 
meña and Quezon, St. Augustine Con- 
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vent, Santa Isabel College, the Arch- 
bishop’s Palace, St. Paul’s Hospital—the 
list is seemingly endless. In Looban 
Asylum the Japanese herded together 
2,000 children, refugees; and demented 
people, chained the doors, surrounded 
the building with machine guns, and set 
the place on fire. 

Everywhere with the burning went 
wholesale massacre. Priests, nuns, ref- 
ugee, mothers carrying babies in their 
arms and babies yet unborn—all were 
locked into churches, asylums, hospitals 
whose ashes now mingle with the ashes 
of the innocent dead. 

Read from the testimony of Father 
Cosgrave, Superior of the Redemptorist 
Fathers, who miraculously survived the 
February 12 massacre at La Salle Col- 
lege—a massacre like none other in his- 
tory. Those who tried to escape, he says, 
were pursued by soldiers with bayonets. 
In his own words: 

Some of the children were only 2 and 3 
years old, a few were even younger. These 
were given the same treatment as their elders. 
When the Japanese had finished bayoneting 
us they pulled and dragged the bodies out 
and threw them in a heap at the foot. of the 
stairs, the dead being thrown on the living. 


‘And later: 

We heard the soldiers drinking outside. 
Frequently during the afternoon they came 
in to watch us and laughed and mocked at 
the sufferings of their victims. * * 
Sometimes the Japanese soldiers came in ea 
tried to violate the young girls who were 
actually dying. 


You will read the statement by Father 
Belarmino de Celis, who believed himself 
the only victim left alive in that massacre 
at Fort Santiago where about 37 priests, 
mothers with children, and others, were 


` packed into a room with all entrances 


closed and then grenades were tossed in. 
Fort Santiago—where for 3 years the 
Japanese tortured in ways that defy de- 
scription, the Filipinos who refused to 
give information against their American 
friends—never cried out with greater 
agony than on this day when this room- 
ful of dying humans were buried’ alive. 
In the words of this priest: 

The Japanese began to throw hand gren- 
ades through the air holes. * * * Those 
who went to the doors to try to get out were 
met by volleys of machine-gun fire. 


And again he said: 


‘The Japanese soldiers laughed as they shot 
at them. 


Read on. 

Read the report of Modesto Farolan, 
former business manager of the Philip- 
pine Herald and acting manager of the 
Philippine Red Cross and surtivor of 
the Red Cross massacre. He was in the 
hospital when the Japanese murder 
squad entered the building and shot and 
bayoneted the staff doctors, nurses, pa- 
tients alike. Nurses who tried to protect 
their patients were run through with 
bayonets. What was the reason the 
Japanese soldiers gave: 

No good. Americans very bad. No like 
Red Cross. 


In cold medical reports, a line to a life, 
you will read of young girls raped many 
times before being bayoneted to death; 
of girls violated while dying; and, in 
one terse hospital report, of five girls 
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of teen age whose breasts were sliced 
away. 

Driving by jeep through the vile-smell- 
ing ruins of Manila, I stopped by the 
shambles that had been the garden of 
my friend Senator Elpidio Quirino. His 
family lay there in grotesque postures, 
still unburied. His little daughter was 
shot as she ran to help her mother who 
was machine-gunned, and the other 
members of her family who tried to an- 
swer her screams were mowed down by 
grinning Japs. 

Do not take my word or any other 
man’s word for such things. Study the 
pictures before you that were taken by 
the official photographers of the United 
States Army Signal Corps. Here are 
the pictures of the heaped and mutilated 
bodies—men, women, children, whose 
hands had been tied behind their backs 
before they were stabbed in the back by 
Japanese bayonets. 

Here, their bodies stacked together in 
decomposition, their hands still tied, are 
civilian men, women, and children that 
were rushed from their homes for what 
reason they did not know, clubbed, 
bayoneted, left in piles to die. 

Here are pictures of babies sabered or 
cut through with bayonets in the arms 
of their dead mothers. 

There are other pictures. There are 
the rooms piled high with men, women, 
and children who had been crushed into 
them, then grenades tossed in or gasoline 
poured, but frugally, for gasoline must 
not be wasted by orders from Tokyo, 
Locked in, they died as flaming torches. 

Their ashen hands still grasp the iron 
grills of the windows that were red hot 
when they clung to them—those bodies 
now being buried must be taken out by 
layers, not as bodies, for they are no 
longer distinguishable but composite de- 
caying flesh. These pictures were not 
brought here to disgust or offend you. 
They are pictures of torture chambers 
where men and women died, charged 
with the crime of loyalty to America. 
‘They were taken by responsible men in 
uniform who have seen much of horror, 
but never any like this. 

Where else in all history has there 

been such a scene of terror as was un- 
covered behind the locked double doors 
of Fort Santiago—by comparison, the 
Black Hole of Calcutta was-a place of 
light. In one room in that place 50 
bodies were found, hands bound, bullet- 
riddled; 30 in another stone dungeon; 
between 250 and 300 in still another, pu- 
trid bodies piled together, and these men 
and women had been pushed in there 
while still alive and left to die. The 
emaciated, dehydrated bodies give testi- 
mony too terrible to put into words, for 
they tell of hideous devices used on hu- 
mans trapped between stone walls and 
iron grills and abandoned. Such things, 
* too gruesome to describe, you will find 
in this printed indictment against Japan, 
in the sworn testimony of honorable 
men. 
¿E There is a picture of all that is left 
of a Catholic Father Superior in the 
Philippines. Japanese soldiers riddled 
his body with their bullets while he was 
trying to escape from a tomb where he 
had been entrapped with other priests 
and religious sisters. 
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These are pictures taken in the hospi- 
tal wards, for your study, and you can 
see for yourselves humans still alive after 
their flesh has been seared off by Japa- 
nese flame throwers turned deliberately 
against them by Japanese soldiers—no 
soldiers these victims, but civilians, 
There is a young boy staring out into 
nothing—his seared face was caught full 
blast by the Japanese flame thrower 
turned on him as he ran frem his burn- 
ing home. Others were burned in the 
houses where the Japanese locked them 
before setting fire to the walls, and others 
machine-gunned, and others with gaping 
bayonet wounds, still alive. There is a 
girl child with a bayonet wound through 
her stomach, another girl with a pretty 
face whose exposed young breasts were 
stabbed through and through with bayo- 
net thrusts, another whose mouth was 
blown away when the Japanese soldiers 
whom she had resisted tossed hand gre- 
nades at her as she lay on the ground. 

The suffering faces of these civilians, 
the ruined walls of their ancient city, the 
thousands of piled dead, cry out of Jap- 
anese revenge against a helpless Manila. 

Every street has its tragic story—our 
fine promenades, Taft Avenue and Dewey 
Boulevard, our proud modern buildings, 
as well as our ancient architecture, the 
Escolta, which is our business district; 
the Manila Hotel, the Army and Navy 
Club—all is rubble, created in an insane 
attempt to obliterate a city that repre- 
sented, to Japan the faith of an oriental 
People in America. 

Physically the Japanese had already 
carried out their determination to weak- 
en the people. Deliberately, by order of 
the Japanese high command, they had 
destroyed Filipino manhood with slow 
starvation, torture, death. There is no 
poorer army than the Japanese. Their 
standard of living has never reached 


that of the Filipino, The Japanese Army. 


is not like other armies, for other armies 
carry their own supplies, but the Jap- 
anese soldier must live off the loot of the 
land. He robbed the Filipinos of all sus- 
tenance, and in certain. regions reduced 
them to living on the roots of trees and on 
leaves. 

Under orders of Tokyo, the Filipinos 
were stripped of all they owned. I have 
seen men, once well-to-do citizens, stalk- 
ing the ruined streets in rags and in mis- 
ery. In the ruins of Manila you find 
pushearts where once there was every 
known modern form of conveyance; 
the imported cars have all -been car- 
ried to Japan. General MacArthur said 
bitterly: 

It is this the Japanese has left behind him 
sd Philippines—the pushcart as his sym- 


Here we have the spectacle of a peo- 
ple weakened by order of the Japanese 
high command. And after that weak- 
ening, the torture of planned destruction 
and planned massacre. It was a starved 
population that tried to defend itself 
against armed monsters in Manila in 
February 1945. 

The rape of Nanking has been told, 
but it was the Japanese soldiery that ran 
amuck amid unspeakable scenes of rape, 
torture, and murder, but while unre- 
strained by their superiors, they were not 
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acting by order of those superiors: The 
rape-of Manila is far more terrifying 
than that of Nanking because it was au- 
thorized, therefore planned and system- 
atic in its cruelty and terrorism. 

Stalingrad was terrible for there it was 
house-to-house fighting, and no other 
form of fighting is more inhuman in its 
savagery. But, in Manila, men fought 
from house-to-house, from floor-to- 
floor, from room-to-room. 

The broken walls of Manila seream 
with the agony of those whose only crime 
was loyalty. 

These defenseless people tormented to 
death, these helpless ones who ate the 
bugs from the walls for sustenance and 
drank water from the toilet for none was 
given them for weeks, these dead whose 
bodies are stacked like wood along the 
rotting walls—the charge against them 
was loyalty to their faith, which was 
that of freedom. 

They were not victims.of war. They 
died in a gigantie crime of revenge, com- 
mitted by a criminal nation without mo- 
rality. 

What indictment can we place against 
soldiers who laughed as they massacred 
and butchered helpless men, women, and 
children? They acted under command. 
Their orders came from a serene and ef- 
ficient command that was chary of gaso- 
line to light its human victims, for mass 
murder must be committed with econ- 
omy as well as efficiency, according to the 
orders of the thrifty Japanese leaders. 

Before you, Mr. Speaker, is the evi- 
dence, the factual indictment of Japan 
and its leaders and the brute ideology 
that can decree such crimes. Here is 
irrefutable proof that we are fighting no 
ordinary enemy in the Pacific. The 
United Nations Conference that will 
meet to plan the peace must know what 
sort of criminal is hiding there. Manila 
is deadl and Tokyo must die, not in re- 
prisal but as a defense measure neces- 
sary to insure future Pacific peace. 

This is the plea of the Filipinos, and it 
is not in vindictiveness. When a people 
have drunk such sorrow as ours, we are 
beyond bitterness. But what we have 
endured are things which the outraged 
world cor:science must know, and if we 
are to have peace the passion of Manila 
must be known to all the world. 

Who can look at these photographs 
and still say, “Spare the Japanese their 
shrines; hold safe the Imperial Palace; 
preserve the lovely old picturesque build- 
ings of Japan’s past.” 

Spare them? 

Study the evidence again, Mr. Speak- 
er—the ruined land, the ravaged bodies, 
the broken walls heaped together. This 
is our past in the Philippines; this is our 
future; this was the, building and the 
planning in which we took such pride. 
What have the Japanese spared us? 
‘What have they left to us of all that 
we held sacred, all that we built with 
such sacrifice, all that we loved? It is 
not revenge, Mr. Speaker, that makes us 
say, “Obliterate their shrines, blot out 
their palaces, hew down their streets, 
that they may know on their own lips 
and eyes and ears the stench and sound 
of war.” - Berlin knows its vileness; 
Tokyo is tasting it now. Let these the 
makers of murder savor it to the full and 
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see how they whimper, for it is one thing 
to watch the sufferings of the helpless 
and another thing to know. 

On December 7 last I returned from 
the Philippines to report to this Con- 
gress the successful invasion of Leyte 
and the cooperation of the people of the 
Philippines in laying the groundwork of 
that invasion. I pledged to you then the 
loyalty and expressed the gratitude of 
the Filipinos people. The cry then was, 
“On to Manila.” Our thoughts were 
straining forward to the rescue of the 
city that would mean the final liberation 
of the Philippines. 

Since that triumphant report, I re- 
turned to the Philippines and saw Manila 
die. Here on the floor of Congress, be- 
fore the world we indict Japan today for 
the death of that beautiful city. 

Manila is the latest of the crimes of 
treachery in the long list against crimi- 
nal Japan. 

Treaties, to this outlaw nation, mean 
no more than human life, and that is 
without value. 

In 1885 Prince Ito made the pledge 
that Japan would always want Korea 
to be independent. Later Korea was 
annexed by Japan. 

In 1900 Japan was among the nations 
that pledged itself to preserve territorial 
and administrative integrity for China. 
Long is the list of crimes committed by 
Japan against helpless China, each a 
criminal violation of the protective 
pledge given by a nation incapable of the 
honorable abiding by a given pledge: 

Even as late as 1921 Japan promised 
at the Washington Conference to refrain 
from taking advantage of her neighbor 
China. 

Two years earlier the Japanese signa- 
ture had been formally affixed to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, a 
covenant by which she refused to be 
bound and eventually she withdrew. 

“Japan's program is decided,” was the 
statement made at the time of with- 
drawal, “and whatever the League or 
the United States may think about. it 
makes no difference.” 

In 1928 Japan signed the Pact of Paris 
to outlaw war. That pact was violated 
by the annexation of Manchuria and 
the sack of Shanghai. 

As far back as 1904 there was the be- 
trayal of Vladivostok—and do not be- 
lieve the Russian Nation has ever for- 
given that Japanese treachery. 

Vladivostok, China, Korea, Formosa, 
Pearl Harbor, all betrayals, all under 
military orders, all by order of the high 
command. 

Manila was the final treachery and_its 
violation began in almost the same hour 
of the attack on Pearl Harbor, That 
was only the beginning of betrayal. 
Two days after General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur declared Manila to be an open 
city, it was bombed by Japanese planes. 
Think of that violation—the bombing 
of an undefended open city! 

Consistent indeed- are the Japanese. 
They departed from Manila as our forces 
approached, they allowed the citizens to 
believe it would be declared an open city, 
and then, when the fears of the people 
were partially allayed and the city lay 
helpless and vulnerable, the Japanese 
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proceeded with the crime of its de- 
struction. 

There are no blue stars, no go’d-starred 
flags in the windows of Manila. For that 
matter, there are no windows left un- 
shattered. Many of our dead were civil- 
ians, and others were fighting without 
uniforms. There were no medals or 
promises of reward or glory offered to 
the Filipinos who continued to fight for 
America, who continued to risk, not only 
their own lives but those of their wives 
and children. They knew that. They 
knew the ruthlessness of their criminal 
foe. They knew that death could be 
lingering or swift, as their tormentors 
chose. But the Filipinos did not stop 
fighting for democracy, and Manila is 
but part of the price we have paid for 
the privilege of believing in freedom. 

Š It is their fight still, those who still 
ve. 

It is their pride that the delaying 
action of Bataan gave to America the 
time to prepare; that the information 
gleaned and the groundwork laid from 
within saved uncounted American lives 
in the invasion of the Philippines. 
Check the lists of casualties in com- 
parison with other beachheads, and you 
can determine how long is the list of 
American youth that was saved by that 
stubborn Filipino hold from within. 
While you in America prepared to release 
the: Philippines, starving Filipinos, in 
their turn, were giving their lives to save 
the life of your son and the life of the 
boy next door. 

In the rescue of American prisoners 
at Cabanatuan, out of the 27 casualties 
among the heroic rescuers, 26 were Fili- 
pinos. At Los Banos it was the Filipino 
guerrillas who held on. The Filipino to- 
day stands in rags in his ruined coun- 
try, but there is a glow in his heart 
because he helped America. 

His one thought now is to continue 
the advance with the American forces. 
The cry in the Philippines now is, “On to 
Tokyo! Give us guns and a place on the 
American ships and let us fight through 
to Japan!” 

And afterward, as do all men, he will 
want to come home. Other soldiers will 
be coming home. But the Filipino’s 
home—you can see by these pictures 
what is left to him. 

Of this Congress he is going to ask for 
aid in rehabilitating his land. It is not 
easy for a Filipino to ask help. He is not 
one to ask charity. It is not charity he 
needs. It has been his pride that the 
American schools and American teachers 
that gave him his concept of democracy 
were paid for by him, from taxes raised 
by his own efforts. It was his pride that 
when the opportunity to run his own po- 
litical policies was given him he was able 
to take advantage of that opportunity. 
He studied, he learned to run his own 
government, and by doing so he won his 
pledge of independence, which to him 
means freedom. 

“Give me the chance,” he said. “I will 
learn.” And he learned. 

It was his chance at freedom—the word 
America had taught him meant more 
than any other. 

Can you not sense what that word 
meant to the Filipino who worked so 
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long and hopelessly on land he could 
never own? All he asked was the right 
to say, “My rice paddy and my home,” 
no matter how shabby the hut or how 
poor the land. 

The Filipino does not like to ask for 
his rights. It is his nature to give first 
and proudly, for that is part of his tra- 
dition. He wanted to meet your sons 
on Leyte Beach and Subic Bay with 
hands running over with gifts, and it 
shamed him to meet them naked and - 
hungry and to have nothing to offer 
these fine, strapping soldiers who were 
America. He was the host in rags and 
poverty, but his pride was that he had 
not given in, he had fought with Amer- 
ica, against Japan. 

That was his offering. It was com- 
prised of countless Filipino lives. 

He has paid his way in the past and 
will continue to pay. To give gift for 
gift and value for value is imbedded in 
the Filipino soul. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has .expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the Resident Com- 
missioner how much longer he would 
need to present his powerful presenta- 
tion of the atrocities of the Japanese 
and their conviction as barbarians? 

Mr. ROMULO. Ten minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman be extended 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROMULO. Much as he may pity, 
his pride will deny him voice. You must 
lean closely to hear, for much that he 
says is spoken by dead lips, and you must 
remember the burned and mutilated 
hands of Manila lifted as if asking for 
the chance that their city may live again. 

There can be a priceless partnership 
between our countries in the Pacific. 
Mr, Speaker, in this printed indictment 
against Japan lies proof of that partner- 
ship. Here is shown to you the brown 
America. Here is the evidence of their 
sacrifice. What can we give to these 
men, and women, and children who are 
dead? What they are now is more ter- 
rible than dust, for they are but stench 
and corruption—you put your hand out 
to a man’s body that clings to a grilled 
window and it falls into ashes—and this 
is Manila fallen. Here was a people 
whose history was very like your own 
and who for half a century have shared 
your history. Here was a people that 
loved one another, bright colors, hap- 
piness, laughter, a harmless and happy 
people in a beautiful and beloved city, 
who chose death rather than desert your 
standards. 

Here in these pictures is your brown 
America, that land set in the Orient 
that shall forever be part of Gettysburg 
and Valley Forge. The norm of world 
peace rests on that land, for what hap- 
pens now in the Philippines will influ- 
ence the future of the Pacific peace and 
that of all the world. You have set 
American standards there and upon it 
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rests future understanding between all 
men. 

Recognize the power of the pledge that 
brought such reprisal of hatred. Recog- 
nize the power of that protective pledge 
between white men and brown. Here in 
the Philippines was the first democracy 
between nations, between two races of 
different origin but with shared ideals. 
Manila has proved that peace can be 
made between men. Manila has proved 
the partnership between the Filipino and 
his American brother, and in proof of 
that Japan doomed Manila to die. It is 
gone, but its ashes hold the imprint of 
an indestructible pattern for the future 
and the only answer to a lasting peace. 


It is an example to redden the faces of. 


monarchs who do not dare put their 
trust in the God-given precept that men 
are created equal. Manila in ruins still 
holds the imprint of the pattern that can 
ensure the safety of the future genera- 
tions of all the earth. 

That pattern rests not upon idealism 
alone but’also upon the sound business 
advantages of mutual understanding. 

The rehabilitated Philippines will be 
America’s trading post in the Far East 
and its gateway to the Orient. The ad- 
vantage there holds the answer to any 
unemployment problem America may 
face after the war. The Far East mar- 
ket will help absorb that problem, and 
American business and capital are 
awaited with open arms in the Philip- 
pines. Air and naval bases for Amer- 
ican prestige ahd power are there in the 
Philippines. They can be defended if 
desired by Filipinos, that the Stars and 
Stripes may never again be threatened 
in the Far East. In the past 3 years the 
Filipinos have given proof of their ability 
to fight in defense of America. 

There may be those who will say the 
Filipinos cannot have independence 
and rehabilitation together. They must 
choose independence or rehabilitation. 
Can you look at the evidence gathered 
here and separate one from the other? 
Yes; we ask for liberty as well as for life. 
Without rehabilitation liberty will mean 
death tous. Without liberty the dead of 
Manila would be needless sacrifice. 

Others may ask, Why, if the Filipino 
still feels himself part of America, does 
he ask for freedom? Only a truly pa- 
triotic American can feel the answer to 
that, for it must be felt, not known. 
The founders of the United States of 
America knew the answer. To be Amer- 
ican is to be independent. It is less na- 
tional than spiritual; it is less than a 
geographic division, it is a political faith. 
We have been reared in this precept that 
all men are created equal and free; for 
this Bataan was fought; for this bodies 
have died as human torches that must 
light the way to the eventual freedom of 
their fellow Filipinos or their terrible sac- 
rifice has failed. They died for freedom. 
They died for the same dream that leads 
us now to ask for our independence, and 
this passion for freedom was given the 
Filipino by America. How shall it with- 
hold the final fruit from him? Freedom 
to cast his own vote, make his own plans, 
fashion his own dreams, for, no matter 
how humble they be, they are his own. 
For 300 years we have looked toward the 
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New World, and our children have 
grown to fight again in the long hope that 
some day the Philippines will be free. 
For 300 years this fight held; there can be 
no bloodier end, no nobler end; than 
Manila. 

Independence—is it not our political 
right? We won it by our stand in Con- 
gress before the war. We won it again 
at Bataan. The American soldiers who 
died there with ours artd those who fell in 
the death of Manila would say that that 
right was earned. Those whose dead 
faces stare at you sightlessly from this 
printed indictment against Japan would 
say with them that the Filipino’s right to 
be free has been paid for again and 
again, 

Rehabilitation—it is our moral right. 
We earned it when we gave our all for 
America without counting the cost. Re- 


habilitation and independence belong to-" 


gether, for freedom without rehabilita- 
tion now, to our ruined country, would 
mean the death of the Philippines, and 
we whose faith in America has been 
tested in the crucible of fire and suffer- 
ing cannot conceive that the American 
people should now tell us: Here is your 
freedom and with it not our hand to help 
and guide you but a coffin for your 
corpse. k 

Mr. Speaker, America in the eyes of 
the world is -represented by the eagle. 
It is a fitting symbol of this great Nation, 
that regal bird that teaches its eaglets to 
fiy by pushing them over the edge of the 
nest so that while falling they learn. to 
lift their fragile wings. But as they fall, 
she does not desert her young. She fol- 
lows them. With unleashed wings she 
circles around them. Her gallant wings 
protect them in their desperate flight. 
Other animals, such as the snake, may 
desert their young, but not the noble 
eagle. May I say, Mr. Speaker, that we 
in the Philippines, we who are the 
bruised and battered fledgling of the Far 
East in this war, cannot believe that our 
mother eagle will abandon us in our 
stumbling attempt to soar alone. 

Victory is upon us, it is intoxicating, 
and much will be forgotten because it is 
too terrible to remember. Even now 
there is a slackening of the effort and the 
emotions, But Manila should not be for- 
gotten as long as nations endure, for it 
is the culminating crime in the long 
series of charges the War Crimes Com- 
mission of the United Nations must 
charge in its indictment against the 
Japanese Nation. Manila was the price 
of Filipino loyalty to America. That 
criminal exactment sums up the case of 
all the decent peoples of the world 
against the arch criminal in the Pacific, 
imperial Japan. 

Mr. Speaker, I rest my people's case. 
USE OF AMERICAN ARMED FORCES TO 

PREVENT WORLD WAR NO. 3 


Mr.. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks and to include a statement made 
by Senator CONNALLY in reference to our 
late beloved President. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, so 
that what happened to the people of the 
Philippines and to the people of other 
devastated lands will not happen again, 
I introduced, on March 19, 1945, House 
Joint Resolution 131, to provide for au- 
thorizing the American représentative 
on the International Security Council to 
pledge the .use of American armed 
forces immediately upon need to prevent 
World War No. 3. 

It provides further that such action 
shall be regarded as in the nature of in- 
ternational police activity for the pre- 
vention of warfare through the exercise 


-of joint international responsibility for 


the definition and punishment of of- 
fenses against the law of nations and 
not as a warlike act or as constituting a 
declaration of war or as creating a state 
of war. 

It is not my intention to urge approval 
of my proposal rather than that of any 
other Member of this House or of the 
Congress of the United States. I believe 
that every Member of the Congress 
shares this intention, and I hope that 
all would wish to share in the sponsor- 
ship and responsibility for making this _ 
legislation effective as a fundamental 
contribution of the United States to the 
organization of world peace. 

Let me say again that it is not my sug- 
gestion or my proposal that I urge on 
you today. I urge rather our joint con- 
sideration of this problem of making 
our international collaboration effective. 
We should assure the United States dele- 
gation that goes to San Francisco that 
the Congress of the United States will 
support them by placing sufficient con- 
fidence in our delegates to the security 
council to make its actions effective. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including in the 
Appendix statements of our late beloved 
President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
and Senator Tom CONNALLY on this issue 
and with which my bill treats, 


INSURANCE RIGHTS OF SERVICEMEN AND 
SERVICEWOMEN 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced today a bill, which has for its 
purpose the further protection of the 
insurance rights of servicemen and serv- 
icewomen under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance provisions of the Social 
Security Act. 

It is the companion bill to a similar 
one which is being introduced in the 
Senate by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from New York, Hon. Ropert F. 
WAGNER. 

I take it that we are all agreed that 
those in the services should be protected 
against any impairment or possible loss 
of their insurance rights under social 
security. Legislation to that end is nec- 
essary, and I believe that this bill will 
accomplish the results desired, for under 
its provisions servicemen and service- 
women are considered as though they 
were still in the civilian jobs they had 
before their entry into the military and 
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naval services, with the Government, 
however, paying the regular contribu- 
tions required under the law instead of 
the usual employer and employee con- 
tributions. 

The sum of $160 per month is assumed 
to be the basic pay. I believe that $160 
per month is a fair and reasonable ap- 
proximation of the value of the average 
serviceman’s pay, food, clothing, and 
other allowances. 

The bill would, in general, be retro- 
active to September 7, 1939, the date 
President Roosevelt proclaimed the exist- 
ence of a limited emergency. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANASCO asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp. 


THE LATE OSCAR L. AUF DER HEIDE 


Mr, HART, *Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HART. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret that I announce to the House 
the passing of my immediate predeces- 
šor in this body at his home in West New 
York, N. J., the Honorable Oscar L. Auf 
der Heide. He had just recently cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday. 

Mr. Auf der Heide first came to the 
House at the beginning of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress and served here through 
five successive terms. The people of his 
own community prior to his coming here 
had. conferred upon him practically 
every honor and every political office of 
which they were capable. He had also 
represented his county in the State leg- 
islature and on the board of freeholders. 
To these public services he brought a fine 
ability and a high sense of responsi- 
bility. He was progressive, enterpris- 
ing, loyal to his friends and his convic- 
tions alike. 

We was a devoted husband, a kind 
and indulgent father, a large hearted, 
lovable man. His passing fills numerous 

_ hearts with genuine sorrow. 

I am proud to have been among those 
who made up the legion of his friends. 
They will hold his memory dear. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JARMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include an editorial from 
the Washington Star. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Eaton] may have permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recor and to 
include a speech made by Secretary of 
State Stettinius. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
this time in order to read to the House 
a radiogram which I consider very ap- 
propriate for my colleagues to hear. It 
is addressed to me, and from aught that 
the radiogram itself shows, it is simply 
from a citizen of Uruguay to one of the 
United States. However, it is from the 
President of the Chamber of Deputies 
of Uruguay, an office identical with the 
Speakership of our House, and is sent to 
me because of our membership on the 
permanent Commission which you will 
recall was recently approved by this 
House for the continuation and improve- 
ment of pan-American unity. I read 
the keenly appreciated radiogram. In 
thanking President Batlle Berres for it, 
I shall take the liberty of doing so for 
this House as well as personally, to which 
I know you will not object: 

MONTEVIDEO, April 13. 
PETE JARMAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Upon the death of the great builder of 
world democracy I renew the expression of 
closest solidarity. 


* 


Luis BATLLE BERRES. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROGERS of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article by Mr. Frank Gannett. 

Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the RecorD and include a state- 
ment by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances; in one to in- 
clude a letter by the President of the 
United States read before the Commit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation on 
April 12, and in the other to include a 
statement by Commissioner Bashore. 

Mr. GRANT of Alabama asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a poem 
on our late President. 

Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. PRICE of Florida (at the request 
of Mr. Sixes) was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances, and in 
one to include a statement made before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
April 11. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a short address by 
Margaret K. Peters. 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, when 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt passed away, 
hundreds of thousands of Americans 
shed tears that were as real and sincere 
as if one of their own family had passed 
away. Mr. Roosevelt will always be 
known as a man of courage and as the 
champion of the poor, the sick, and of 
those who needed-help. 

He is no longer a party leader, but lives 
in the hearts of all men. He will be re- 
membered as a man that not only tried 
to unite the people of the United States, 
but of all the world in an organization to 
promote and keep peace on earth. I, 
therefore, have sent to your desk a reso- 
lution which I hope will ultimately be 
adopted. Let the March of Dimes con- 
tinue. Let the Warm Springs Founda- 
tion be a national shrine, and his birth- 
day, January 30, be made a national 
holiday as a tribute to the faith, devotion, 
ar DUMANIY of Franklin Delano Roose- 
ve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr.. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to exend his remarks in the 
Record and include an address de- 
livered by Dr. Wilson, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, on Lincoln and 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked 
and was given permission to extend his. 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
tribute to our late President by Mr. 
Frank Gannett. 

Mr. TALBOT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a statement by Albert 
P. Morano. 

Mr. KEARNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD in two instances, and to include 
in one a resolution from the Polish- 
American Congress and in the other an 
Ges on the death of Dr. Dixon Ryan 

‘ox. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial and a letter. 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include a resolution 
of endorsement of H. R. 2071. 

Mr. PHILLIPS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include an editorial frorn the 
Los Angeles Times. 

Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from 
Foster's Daily Democrat, Doyer, N. H., 
entitled “The Nation. Mourns.” 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a resolution by 
the Iowa General Assembly on the death 
of President Roosevelt. 

JOE PALOOKA CARTOONS 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the ‘request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years the Joe Palooka cartoons 
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ranked easily among the most popular in 
the country. For the past several weeks, 
however, they have degenerated into a 
scurrilous defamation of the Congress of 
the United States as an institution. 

I would be the last to object to the 
public’s time-honored right to sporadi- 
cally make Congress the butt of its hu- 
mor, raillery, or even castigation as the 
Nation’s seat of the pants. 

But Ham Fisher, apparently, either 
consciously or unconsciously, has joined 
the world trend of seeking to undermine 
and destroy all representative, legislative, 
and parliamentary bodies. 

Newspapers which publish the current 
series in their comic supplement may 
work as hard as they like in their news 
and editorial columns to create and de- 
velop free governments and world peace, 
but they cannot overcome the destructive 
influence dished out in these comics. 


BRETTON WOODS INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY AGREEMENT 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I call your 
attention to a letter that no doubt has 
come to the office of every Member of 
Congress from the United Christian 
Council for Democracy, signed by Rev. 
Richard Morford, executive secretary. 
The first paragraph of this letter is as 
follows: 

We offer for your consideration the en- 
closed statement on the Bretton Woods In- 
ternational Monetary Agreement. Our po- 
sition as liberal churchmen is one of full 
support for the plan—both ihe fund and 
the bank. We favor its ratification by the 
Congress at once without crippling amend- 
ments or reservations. 


The fact that this Reverend Morford 
signed the text of a statement in defense 
of the Communist Party,-as shown by 
the Dies committee report, and also 
signed a statement to abolish the Dies 
committee, shows that he is now mas- 
querading under the name of a religious 
organization. If he were not interested 
in the overthrow of this country he never 
would have signed those statements. 

At the bottom of his letter he lists 
as cooperating organizations the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Council for Social 
Reconstruction, Presbyterian Fellowship 
for Social Action, Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice, Church League for In- 
dustrial Democracy—Episcopal—Meth- 
odists Federation for Social Service, and 
Rauschenbusch Fellowship of Baptists, 
and he states, “These are all unoflicial 
church associations.” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HAGEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks and 
include therein a letter. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include an address 
on the San Francisco Conference made 
over State-wide hook-up in the State of 
North Dakota. 
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Mr. ANDERSON of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include an editorial. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend in the RECORD 
a radio address delivered’ by him over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Mr. BLAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include therein 
a letter from Admiral Vickery and a 
summary from the Maritime Commis- 
sion on the subject of ship construction, 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend in the Appendix 
of the Recor an article appearing in the 
Shipping World of January 31, 1945, en- 
titled “Expansion of Japanese Shipping 
Built for Purposes of War.” I have sub- 
mitted the article to the Public Printer 
and it is estimated to take two and one- 
half pages at a cost of $130. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding and 
without objection, the extension may be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUBER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. ` 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, my feeling 
of grief over the passing of our beloved 


` President Franklin Delano Roosevelt is 


overwhelming, and I knew it has sad- 
dened the entire world. Fate sometimes 
has a way of taking away great leaders 
when their tasks have been completed: 
And if this is an omen of approaching 
and enduring peace, then it may be of 
some consolation to sorrowing millions. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks and include an article entitled 
“United States Board Hails New York 
Trade Zone Results.” The Government 
Printer informs me the cost thereof will 


be $86.80. 


The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding and 
without objection, the extension may b 
made. $ 

There was no objection. 


RADIO BROADCASTING COMPANIES 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, a word of 
praise and commendation might well be 
spoken concerning the broadcasting com- 
panies for their exemplary handling of 
the news of the late President Roose- 
velt’s death and the ceremonies attend- 
ant upon his funeral. The dignity and 
seriousness of the programs were in 
keeping with the solemnity of the occa- 
sion. From the moment the news of his 
death was flashed at 5:49 p. m. Thurs- 
day to the close of Sunday broadcasting, 
there was not a so-called commercial 
plug over the airways. Such commer- 
cial programs as were retained were care- 
fully examined to see that they would not 
violate the spirit of mourning which 
gripped the Nation. Therefore, I ac- 
claim these national networks and local 
stations, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, all civilization mourns the passing of 
our late beloved President, the Honorable 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and his 
memory will be revered and honored for 
time immemorial. An editorial entitled 
“President Roosevelt Answers Final 
Summons,” which appeared in the 
Athens (Ga.) Banner-Herald of April 
15, 1945, is one of the finest tributes to 
this great humanitarian I have read. I 
ask unanimous consent to have it in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARCADE asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the ReEcorp in two instances. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recor and in- 
clude therein a joint resolution of the. 
Wisconsin State Legislature. 

Mr. RYTER asked and was given per- 
mission to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp three resolutions passed by vari- 
ous Polish-American organizations of 
Connecticut. 

Mr. BARTLETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include 
therein a resolution adopted by the 
Alaska. Territorial Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that our colleague 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr, 
Wooprum] may have permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and 
include a radio broadcast by Mr. 
Baukhage. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COURTNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in two instances and include, first, 
a short article descriptive of Humphreys 
County, Tenn., and, second, to include 
an address delivered by former Senator 
James P. Pope, now Director of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, delivered at 
Waynesboro, Tenn., several days ago. I 
have an estimate from the Public Printer 
that it will cover two and one-half pages 
at a cost of $117. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding and 
without objection, the extension may be 
made. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous’ consent that 
on tomorrow after all other special or- 
ders heretofore entered, I be permitted 
to address the House for 25. minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

‘There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McGEHEE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
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Record and include therein an editorial 
from the Charleston Sun. 

Mr. THOMASON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a telegram from Judge Mans- 
FIELD, of Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks on 
two subjects and to include therewith 
a speech delivered by Major General 
Donovan, a letter and certain excerpts. 

Mr, CARNAHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. STEFAN asked and wis given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SPRINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
poem written by Mr. Frank M. Crawford, 
of Connersville, Ind. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Friday of this 
week after the business on the Speaker’s 
table and any other special orders, I may 
address the House for 30 minutes on the 
subject of the United States and the 
New World Order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? : 

There was no objection. 

“FRANCISCO DELGADO 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who have just had the privilege to 
hear the powerful address of the Resi- 
dent Commissioner from the Philippine 
Islands, the Honorable Carros ROMULO, 
are deeply impressed with the immediate 
need for the rehabilitation of the Philip- 
pine Islands. This eloquent address will 
not be soon forgotten. It is a message 
which should be impressed deeply in the 
hearts of all liberty-loving Americans. 
We are deeply indebted to General 
Romouto for bringing to us this word- 
picture of conditions existing in the 
Philippine Islands, 

I rise at this time, Mr. Speaker, to an- 
nounce to the membership of the House 
the arrival in the United States of an- 
other great Filipino leader, the Honor- 
able Francisco Delgado, former Philip- 
pine Resident Commissioner. Many of 
those present today served with Mr. 
Delgado. They will remember him as a 
talented legislator and jurist. He did 
much during his service in the Congress 
of the United States for the people of the 
Philippine Islands. It was during his 
term of office that the Philippine Com- 
monwealth Government was born. Iam 
informed that he will represent his peo- 
ple at the San Francisco Conference. My 
meager information is to the effect that 
he has undergone great hardship during 
the invasion of the islands by the treach- 
erous Japanese. I am informed that 
Mrs. Delgado is also safe after many har- 
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rowing experiences. I bring this mes- 
sage to my colleagues who I know share 
my happiness over the news of the safety 
of these two fine Filipino citizens. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, April 12, I secured unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix and to include therewith copies 
of the old revised forms of application 
issued by the Veterans’ Administration 
for hospitalization and domiciliary care. 
I am informed by the Public Printer that 
such extension exceeds the limit fixed 
and that the cost will amount to $208. 
I ask unanimous consent that notwith- 
standing that fact, the extension may be 
made. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT, FIRST DEFICIENCY 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1946 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
have until 7 o’cleck tonight to file a con- 
ference report and statement on the first 
deficiency appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the calendar. 


ENACTMENT OF TITLE 1 OF. THE UNITED 
STATES CODE INTO POSITIVE LAW 


The Clerk called the first bill on the 
calendar, H. R. 2195, to codify and enact 
into positive law title 1 of the United 
States Code, entitled “General Provi- 
sions.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That title 1 of the 
United States Code entitled “General Provi- 
sions”, is codified and enacted into positive 


law and may be cited as “1 U. S. C., § —", as 
Tollows: 

‘TITLE 1—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Chab. Sec. 
1. Rules of construction._........... 1 


2. Acts and resolutions; formalities of 
enactment; repeals; sealing of in- 


3. Code of Laws of United States and 
Supplements; District of Colum- 
bia Code and Supplements- 201 
CHAPTER 1—RULES OF CONSTRUCTION 

§1. Words denoting number, gender, etc. 

§ 2. “County” as including “parish”, etc. 

§3. “Vessel” as including all means of water 

transportation. 


.§4. “Vehicle” as including all means of land 


transportation. 

§5. “Company” or “association” as includ- 
ing successors and assigns. 

§ 6. Limitation of term “products of Ameri- 
can fisheries.” 


Words denoting number, gender, and so forth 


§ 1, In determining the meaning of any Act 
or resolution of Congress words importing the 
singular number may extend and be applied 
to several persons or things; words importing 
the plural number may include the singular; 
words importing the masculine gender may 
be applied to females; the words “insane 
person” and “lunatic” shall include every 
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idiot, non compos, lunatic, and insane per- 


. SOn; the word “person” may extend and be 


applied to partnerships and corporations, and 
the reference to any officer shall include any 
person authorized by law to perform the 
duties of such office, unless the context shows 
that such words were intended to be used 
in a more timited sense; and a uirement 
of an “oath” shall be deemed complied with 
by making affirmation in judicial form. 


“County” as including “parish”, and so forth 


§ 2, The word “county” includes a parish, 
or any other equivalent subdivision of a 
State or Territory of the United States. 


“Vessel” as including all means of water 
transportation 
§ 3. The word “vessel” includes every de- 
scription of watercraft or other artificial.con-, 
trivance used, or capable of being used, as a 
means of transportation on water. 
“Vehicle” as including all means of land 
transportation 
§ 4. The word “vehicle” includes every de- 
scription of carriage or other artificial con- 
trivance used, or capable of being used, as a 
means of transportation on land. 


“Company” or “association” as including 
successors and assigns 

§ 5. The word “company” or “association”, 
when used in reference to a corporation, shall 
be deemed to embrace the words “successors 
and assigns of such company or association”, 
im like manner as if these last-named words, 
or words of similar import, were expressed. 


Limitation of term “products of American 
fisheries” 


§ 6. Wherever, in the statutes of the United 
States or in the rulings, regulations, or inter- 
pretations of various administrative bureaus 
and agencies of the United States there ap-- 
pears or may appear the term “products of 
American fisheries" said term shall not in- 
elude fresh or frozen fish fillets, fresh or 
frozen fish steaks, or fresh or frozen slices of 
fish substantially free of bone (including any 
of the foregoing divided into sections), pro- 
duced in a foreign country or its territorial 
waters, in whole or in part with the use of the 
labor of persons who are not residents of the 
United States. 


CHAPTER 2—ACTS AND RESOLUTIONS; FORMALI- 
TIES OF ENACTMENT; REPEALS; SEALING OF 
INSTRUMENTS 

$ 101. Enacting clause. 

§ 102. Resolving clause, 

§ 103. Enacting or resolving words after first 
section. 

§ 104. Numbering of sections; single proposi- 

tion. 

§ 105. Title of appropriation Acts. 

$ 106. Printing bills and joint resolutions. 

§ 107. Parchment or paper for printing en- 
rolled bills or resolutions. 

§ 108. Repeal of repealing act, 

§ 109. Repeal of statutes as affecting existing 
liabilities. 

§ 110. Saving clause of Revised Statutes. 

§ 111. Repeals as evidence of prior effective- 

ness. 

Statutes at Large; contents; admissi- 
bility in evidence. 

§ 113. “Little and Brown's” edition of laws 
and treaties; admissibility in evi- 
dence. 

§ 114. Sealing of instruments. 


Enacting clause 


$101. The enacting clause of all Acts of 
Congress shall be in the following form: “Be 
it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled.” 


Resolving clause 


§ 102. The resolving clause of all joint reso- 
lutions shall bein the following form: “Re- 
solved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America In 
Congress assembled,” 


§ 112. 
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Enacting or resolving words after first section 


§ 103. No enacting or resolving words shall . 


be used in any section of an Act or resolution 
of Congress except in the first. 


Numbering of sections; single proposition 

§ 104. Each section shall be numbered, and 
shall contain, as nearly as may be, a single 
proposition of enactment. 


Title of appropriation acts 
§ 105. The style and title of all Acts mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of Gov- 
ernment shall be as follows: “An Act making 
appropriations (here insert the object) for 
the year ending June 30 (here insert the 
calendar year).” 


Printing biils and joint resolutions 


§ 108. Every bill or joint resolution in each 
House of Congress shall, when such bill or 
resolution passes either House, be printed, 
and such -printed copy shail be called the 
engrossed bill or resolution as the case may 
be. Said engrossed bill or resolution shall be 
signed by the Clerk of the House or the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, and shall be sent to 
the other House, and in that form shall be 
dealt with by that House and its officers, 
and, if passed, returned signed by said Clerk 
or Secretary. When such bill, or joint resolu- 
tion shall have passed both Houses, it shall 
be printed and shall then be called the en- 
rolled bill, or joint resolution, as the case 
may be, and shall be signed by the presiding 
officers of both Houses and sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. During the last 
six days of a session such engrossing and 
enrolling of bills and joint resolutions may 
be done otherwise than as above prescribed, 
upon the order of Congress by concurrent 
resolution. 


Parchment or paper for printing enrolled bills 
; or resolutions 
§ 107. Enrolled bills and resolutions of 
either House of Congress shall be printed on 
parchment or paper of suitable quality as 
shall be determined by the Joint Committee 
on Printing. 


Repeal of Repealing Act 


§ 108. Whenever an Act is repealed, which 
repealed a former Act, such former Act shall 


not thereby be revived, unless it shall be ` 


expressly so provided. 


Repeal of statutes as affecting existing 
liabilities 

§ 109. The repeal of any statute shall not 
have the effect to release or extinguish any 
penalty, forfeiture, or liability incurred un- 
der such statute, unless the repealing Act 
shall so expressly provide, and such statute 
shall be treated as still remaining in force 
for the purpose of sustaining .any proper 
action or prosecution for the enforcement of 
such penalty, forfeiture, or liability. The ex- 
piration of a temporary statute shall not 
have the effect to release or extinguish any 
penalty, forfeiture, or liability incurred un- 
der such statute, unless the temporary stat- 
ute shall so expressly provide, and such stat- 
ute shall be treated as still remaining in 
force for the purpose of sustaining any prop- 
er action or prosecution for the enforcement 
of such penalty, forfeiture, or liability. 


Saving clause of revised statutes 


§110. All acts of limitation, whether ap- 
plicable to civil causes and proceedings, or to 
the prosecution of offenses, or for the recov- 
ery of penalties or forfeitures, embraced in 
the Revised Statutes and covered by the re- 
peal contained therein, shall not be affected 
thereby, but all suits, proceedings, or prose- 
cutions, whether civil or criminal, for causes 
arising, or acts done or committed prior to 
said repeal, may be commenced and prose- 
cuted within the same time as if said repeal 
had not been made. 
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Repeals as evidence of prior effectiveness 

§ 111. No inference shall be raised by the 
enactment of the Act of March 3, 1933 (ch. 
202, 47 Stat. 1431), that the sections of the 
Revised Statutes repealed by such Act were 
in force or effect at the time of such enact- 
ment; Provided, however, That any rights or 
liabilities existing under such repealed sec- 
tions shall not be affected by their repeal. 


Statutes at large; contents; admissibility in 
evidence 


§ 112. The Secretary of State shall cause 
to be compiled, edited, indexed, and pub- 
lished, the United States Statutes at Large, 
which shall contain all the laws and con- 
current resolutions enacted during each reg- 
ular session of Congress; all treaties to which 
the United States is a party that have been 
proclaimed since the date of the adjourn- 
ment of the regular session of Congress next 
preceding; all international agreements 
other than treaties to which the United 
States is a party that have been signed, pro- 
claimed, or with reference to which any other 
final formality has been executed, since that 
date; all proclamations by the President in 
the numbered series issued since that date; 
and also any amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States proposed or rati- 
fied pursuant to article V thereof since that 
date, together with the certificate of the 
Secretary of State issued in compliance with 
the provision contained in section 160 of title 
5. In the event of an extra session of Con- 
gress, the Secretary of State shall cause all 
the laws and concurrent resolutions én- 
acted during said extra session to be con- 
solidated with, and published as part of, the 
contents of the volume for the next regular 
session. The United States Statutes at Large 
shall be legal evidence of laws, concurrent 
resolutions, treaties, international agree- 
ments other than treaties, proclamations by 
the President, and proposed or ratified 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States therein contained, in all the 
courts of the United States, the several 


. States, and the Territories and insular pos- 


sessions of the United States. 


“Little and Brown's” edition of laws and 
treaties; admissibility in evidence 

§ 113, The edition of the laws and treaties 
of the United States, published by Little 
and Brown, shall be competent evidence of 
the several public and private Acts of Con- 
gress, and of the several treaties therein con- 
tained, in all the courts of law and equity 
and of maritime jurisdiction, and in all the 
tribunals and public officers of the United 
States, and of the several States, without 
any further proof or authentication thereof. 


Sealing of instruments 

§ 114. In all cases where a seal is neces- 
sary by law to any commission, process, or 
other instrument provided for by the laws 
of Congress, it shall bé lawful to affix the 
proper seal by making an impression there- 
with directly on the paper to which such 
seal is necessary; which shall be as valid as 
if made on wax or other adhesive substance, 


CHAPTER 3—Copr or Laws or UNITED STATES 
AND SUPPLEMENTS; DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 
CODE AND SUPPLEMENTS 

§ 201. Publication and distribution of Code 

of Laws of United States and Sup- 
plements and District of Columbia 
Code and Supplements. 
(a) Publishing in slip or pamphlet 
form or in Statutes at Large. 
(b) Curtailing number of copies 
published. 
(c) Dispensing with publication of 
more than one Supplement 
for each Congress, 
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§ 202. Preparation and publication of, Codes 
and Supplements. 

(a) Cumulative Supplements to 
Code of Laws of United 
States for each session of 
Congress. 

(b) Cumulative Supplement to 
District of Columbia Code 
for each session of Congress. 

(c) New editions of Codes and 
Supplements. 

§ 203. District of Columbia Code; preparation 
and publication; cunrulative supple- 
ments. 

§ 204. Codes and Supplements as evidence of 
the Laws of United States and Dis- 
trict of Columbia; citation of Codes 
and Supplements, 

(a) United States Code. 

(b) District of Columbia Code. 

(c) District of Columbia Code; ci- 
tation. 

(d) Supplements to Codes; cita- 
tion. 

(e) New edition of Codes; citation. 

§ 205. Codes and Supplements; where print- 
ed; form and style; ancillaries, 

§ 206. Bilis and resolutions of Committee on 
Revision of Laws of House of Repre- 
sentatives; form and- style; ancil- 
laries; curtailment of copies. 

§ 207. Copies of acts and resolutions in slip 
form; additional number printed for 
Committee on Revision of Laws of 
House of Representatives. 

§ 208. Delegation of function of Committee 
on Revision of the Laws to other 
agencies; printing, etc., under direc- 
tion of Joint Committee on Printing, 

§ 209. Copies of Supplements to Code of Laws 
of United States and of District of 
Columbia Code and Supplements; 
conclusive evidence of original, 

§ 210. Distribution of Supplements to Code of 
Laws of United States and of District 
of Columbia Code and Supplements; 

3 slip and pamphlet copies. 

§ 211. Copies to Members of Congress. 

§ 212. Additional distribution at each new 
Congress. 

§ 213. Appropriation for preparing and edit- 
ing supplements. 


Publication and distribution of Code of Laws 
of United States and Supplements and Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code and Supplements 
$201. In order to avoid duplication and 

waste— 7 
(a) Publishing in slip or pamphlet form 

or in Statutes at Large.—Publication in slip 
or pamphlet form or in the Statutes at Large 
of any of the volumes or publications enum- 
erated in sections 202 and 203 of this title, 
shall, in event of enactment, be dispensed 
with whenever the Committee on Revision of 
the Lews of the House of Representatives so 
directs the Secretary of State; 

(b) Curtailing number of copies pub- 
lished.—Curtailment of the number provided 
by law to be printed and distributed of the 
volumes or publications enumerated in sec- 
tions 202 and 203 of this title may be di- 
rected by such committee, extept that the 
Public Printer shall print such numbers as 
are necessary for depository library distribu- 
tion and for sale; and 

(c) Dispensing with publication of more 
than one Supplement for each Congress.— 
Such committee may direct that the print- 
ing and distribution of any supplement to 
the Code of Laws of the United States or to 
the Code of the District of Columbia be dis- 
pensed with entirely, except that there shall 
be printed and distributed for each Congress 
at least one supplement to each such code, 
containing the legislation of such Congress. 
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Preparation and publication of codes and 
supplements 

- § 202. There shall be prepared and pub- 

shed under the supervision of the Com- 

mittee on Revision of the Laws of the House 

oi Representatives— 

(a) Cumulative Supplements to Code of 
Laws of United States for each session of 
Congress —A supplement for each session of 
the Congress to the then current edition of 
the Code of Laws of the United States, cumu- 
latively embracing the legislation of the 
then current supplement, and correcting 
errors in such edition and supplement; 

(b) Cumulative Supplement to District of 
Columbia Code for each session of Congress.— 
A supplement for each session of the Con- 
gress to the then current edition of the Code 
of the District of Columbia, cumulatively em- 
bracing the legislation of the then current 
supplement, and correcting errors in such 
edition and supplement; 

(c) New editions of Codes and Supple- 
ments.—New editions of the Code of Laws of 
the United States and of the Code of the 
District of Columbia, correcting errors and 
incorporating the then current supplement. 
In the case of each code new editions shall 
not be published oftener than once in each 
five years. Copies of each such edition shall 
be distfibuted in the same manner as pro- 
vided in the case of supplements to the code 
of which it is a new edition. Supplements 
published after any. new edition shall not 
contain the legislation of supplements pub- 
lished before such new edition. 


District of Columbia Code; preparation and 
publication; cumulative supplements 


§ 203. The Committee on Revision of the 
Laws of the House of Representatives is au- 
thorized to print bills to codify, revise, and 
reenact the general and permanent laws re- 
lating to the District of Columbia and cumu- 
lative supplements thereto, similar in style, 
respectively, to the Code of Laws of the 
United States, and suppiements thereto, and 
to so continue until final enactment thereof 
in both Houses of the Congress of the United 
States. 


Codes and supplements as evidence of the 
laws of United States and District of Co- 
lumbia; citation of codes and supplements 
§ 204. In all courts, tribunals, and public 

offices of the United States, at home or 

abroad, of the District of Columbia, and of 
each State, Territory, or insular possession of 
the United States— 

(a) United States Code.—The matter set 
forth in the edition of the Code of Laws of 
the United States current at any time shall, 
together with the then current supplement, 
if any, establish prima facie the laws of the 
United States, general and permanent in 
their nature, in force on the day preceding 
the commencement of the session following 
the last session the legislation of which is in- 
cluded: Provided, however, That whenever 
titles of such Code shall have been enacted 
into positive law the text thereof shall be 
legal evidence of the laws therein contained, 
in all the courts of the United States, the sev- 
eral States, and the Territories and insular 
possessions of the United States. 

(b) District of Columbia Code——The mat- 
ter set forth in the edition of the Code of 
the District of Columbia current at any time 
shail, together with the then current supple- 
ment, if any, establish prima facie the laws, 
general and permanent in their nature, relat- 
ing to or in force in the District of Colum- 
biz on the day preceding the commencement 
of the session following the last session the 
legislation of which is included, except such 
laws as are of application in the District of 
Columbia by reason of being laws of the 
United States general and permanent in their 
nature. 
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(c) District of Columbia Code; citation.— 
The Code of the District of Columbia may 
be cited as “D. C. Code”. 

(a) Supplements to Codes; citation— 
Supplements to the Code of Laws of the 
United States and to the Code of the District 
of Columbia may be cited, respectively, as 
“U. S. C., Sup. ”, and “D. C. Code, Sup. ”, 
the blank in each case being filled with Ro- 
men figures denoting the number of the 
supplement. 

(e) New edition of Codes; citation —New 
editions of each of such codes may be cited, 
respectively, as “U. S. C. ed.”, and “D. C. 
Code, ed.”, the blank in each case being 
filled with figures denoting the last year the 
legislation of which is included in whole or 
in part, 


Codes and supplement; where printed; form 
and. style; ancillaries 

§ 205. The publications provided for in 
sections 202, 203 of this title shall be printed 
at the Government Printing Office and shall 
be in such form and style and with such 
ancillaries as may be prescribed by the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Laws of the House 
of Representatives. The Librarian of Con- 
gress is directed to cooperate with such com- 
mittee in the preparation of such ancillaries, 
Such publications shall be furnished with 
such thumb insets and other devices to dis- 
tinguish parts, with such facilities for the in- 
sertion of additional matter, and with such 
explanatory and advertising slips, and shall 
be printed on such paper and bound in such 
soya, as may be prescribed by such com- 
mittee. 


Bills and resolutions of Committee on Revision 
of Laws of House of Representatives; form 
and style; ancillaries; curtailment of copies 
$206. All bills and resolutions referred to 

or reported by the Committee on Revision of 
the Laws of the House of Representatives 
Shall be printed in such form and style, and 
with such ancillaries, as such committee may 
prescribe as being economical and suitable, 
to so continue until final enactment thereof 
in both Houses of Congress; and such com- 
mittee may also curtail the number of copies 
of such bills to be printed in the various 
parliamentary stages in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Copies of acts and resolutions in slip form; 
additional number printed for Committee 
on Revision of Laws of House of 
Representatives 
$207. The Public Printer is directed to 

print, in addition to the number provided 

by existing law, and, as soon as printed, to 


distribute in such manner as the Committee 


on Revision of the Laws of the House of 
Representatives shall determine, twenty 
copies in slip form of each public act and 
joint resolution. 


Delegation of function of Committee on 
Revision of the*Laws to other agencies; 
printing, and so forth, under direction of 
Joint Committee on Printing 
§ 208. The functions vested by sections 201, 

202, 204-207 of this title in the Committee 

on Revision of the Laws of the House of 

Representatives may from time to time be 

vested in such other agency as the Congress 

may by concurrent resolution provide: Pro- 
vided, That the printing, binding, and dis- 
tribution of the volumes and publications 
enumerated in sections 202, 203 of this title 
shall be done under the direction of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. 


Copies of supplements to Code of Laws of 
United States and of District of Columbia 
Code and supplements; conclusive evidence 
of original 
§ 209. Copies of the Code of Laws relating 

to the District of Columbia and copies of the 

supplements provided for by sections 202, 
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203 of this title printed at the Government 
Printing Office and bearing its imprint, shall 
be conclusive evidence of the original of 
such code and supplements in the custody of 
the Secretary of State. 


Distribution of supplements to Code of Laws 
of United States and of Disirict of Colum- 
bia Code and Supplements; slip and pam- 
phlet copies 
§ 210. Copies of the Code of Laws relating 

to the District of Columbia, and of the sup- 

plements provided for by sections 202, 203 of 
this title shall be distributed by the Super- 
intendent of Documents in the same manner 
as bound volumes of the Statutes at Large: 

Provided, That no slip or pamphlet copies 

of the Code of Laws relating to the District 

of Columbia, and of the supplements pro- 
vided for by sections 202, 203 of this title need 
be printed or distributed. ` 


Copies to Members of Congress 


§ 211. In addition to quotas provided for 
by section 210 of this title there shall be 
printed, published, and distributed of the 
Code of Laws relating to the District of Co- 
lumbia with tables, index, and other ancil- 
laries, suitably bound and with thumb in- 
serts and other convenient devices to dis- 
tinguish the parts, and of the supplements 
to both codes as provided for by sections 202, 
203 of this title, ten copies of each for each 
Member of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress in which the 
original authorized publication is made, for 
his use and distribution, and in addition for 
the Committee on Revision of the Laws of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the Senate a num- 
ber of bound copies of each equal to ten 
times the number of members of such com- 
mittees, and one bound copy of each for the 
use of each committee of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 


Additional distribution at each new Congress 


§ 212. In addition the Superintendent of 
Documents shall, at the beginning of the 
first session of each Congress, supply to each 
Senator and Representative in such Con- 
gress, who may in writing apply for the 
same, one copy each of the Code of Laws of 
the United States, the Code of Laws relating 
to the District of Columbia, and the latest 
supplement to each code: Provided, That 
such applicant shall certify in his written 
application for the same that the volume 
or volumes for which he applies is intended 
for his personal use exclusively: And pro- 
vided jurther, That no Senator or Representa- 
tive during his term of service shall receive 
under this section more than one copy each 
of the volumes enumerated herein. 
Appropriation for preparing and editing 
‘ supplements 

§ 213. For preparation and editing an an- 
nual appropriation of $6,500 is authorized to 
carry out the purposes of sections 202 and 
203 of this title. 

Sec. 2. The sections or parts thereof of 
the Statutes at Large or the Revised Statutes 
covering provisions codified in this Act are 
hereby repealed insofar as such provisions 
appeared in title 1, United States Code, 1940 
edition, as shown by the appended table: 
Provided, That any rights or liabilities now 
existing under such repealed sections or 
parts thereof shall not be affected by such 
repeal, 

Statutes at Large or 

Revised Statutes 


Title 1, U. S. 
Code, Section 


3442 

Statutes at Large or Title 1, U.S. 
Revised Statuterc Code, Section 

R. 8., sec. 8-... 22 

R. S., sec. 9. 23 

R. S., sec. 10... 24 

s D E E A SP I Fe RL 25 


Res. Nov. 1, 1893, 28 Stat. Appendix 5; 
act Mar. 2, 1895, ch. 177, sec, 1, 28 Stat. 


RG E” E A 29a 
Act Mar. 3, 1933, ch. 202, sec. 3, 47 Stat. 


Act Jan, 12, 1895, ch, 23, sec. 73, 28 Stat. 
615; June 20, 1936, ch. 630, sec. 9, 49 
Stat, 1551; June 16, 1938, ch. 477, sec. 
1, 52 Stat. 760. 


Act May 29, 1928, ch. 910, sec. 


2, 45 Stat. 
1007; Res. Mar. 2, 1929, ch. 586, sec, 2 


AE DUN, LOD scusun nema w ees toe wale aie 52 
Act May 29, 1928, ch. 910, sec. 3, 45 Stat. 
NUL y Re a. SSE. eo ere 53 


Act May 29, 1928, ch. 910, sec. 4, 45 Stat. 
1007; Res. Mar. 2, 1929, ch. 586, sec. 3, 
Cs ee ee ee Se Se ee ee 54 
Res. Mar, 2, 1929, ch. 586, sec. 4, 45 Stat. 
1542; Act Mar. 4, 1933, ch. 282, sec. 1, 
47 Stat. 1603; June 13, 1934, ch. 483, 
secs. 1, 2, 48 Stat. 946_---....----..- 54a 
Res. Mar. 2, 1929, ch. 586, sec. 5, 45 Stat. 
1542; Act Mar. 4, 1933, ch. 282, sec., 1, 
47 Stat. 1603; June 13, 1934, ch. 483, 
secs. 1, 2, 48 Stat. 948.....-.--..._- 54b 
Res. Mar. 2, 1929, ch. 586, sec. 6, 45 Sat. 


1 ee SaaS E NV T ee 54c 
Res. Mar, 2, 1929, ch. 586, sec. 7, 45 Stat. 
Ue SS eS eS 54d 
Act May 29, 1928, ch. 910, sec. 5, 45 Stat. 
Dire EET E NE is ek S 55 
Aoi ay 29, 1928, ch. 910, sec. 6, 45 Stat. 
DA ee E AA S AA San ey pee 58 
he ay 29, 1928, ch. 910, sec. 7, 45 Stat. 
vi Ble UNL eee eee ae 57 
Act May 29, 1928, ch. 910, sec, 8, 45 Stat. 
ooi A bet a ears hance O eot 58 
Act May 29, 1928, ch. 910, sec. 10, 45 Stat 
Tn fae EE Ne ea ga PE ae AES 69 
Act Mar. 8, 1933, ch. 202, sec. 2, 47 Stat 
n a as ENE RR AKALIN Bae PR ae Fes 60 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ENACTMENT OF TITLE IV OF THE UNITED 
STATES CODE INTO POSITIVE LAW 


The Clerk called the next bil, H. R. 
2196, to codify and enact into positive 
law title 4 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Flag and Seal, Seat of Govern- 
ment, and the States.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That title 4 of the United 
Btates Code, entitled “Flag and Seal, Seat of 


Government, and the States,” is codified and, 


enacted into positive law and may be cited as 
“4 U. S, C., $ —,” as follows: 


TITLE 4— FLAG AND SEAL, Seat OF GOVERNMENT, 
AND THE STATES 


Chap. Section 
i a SE E E E eee 1 
2 ee ae 41 
3. Seat of the Government___.-.._----- 71 
@. The States_-..-.....-.--...-......--. 101 


CHAPTER I—THE FLAG 
$1. Flag; stripes and stars on. 
§2. Same; additional stars. 
§ 3. Use of fing for advertising purposes; mu- 
tilation of flag. 
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Flag; stripes and stars on 
§ 1. The flag of the United States shall be 
thirteen horizontal stripes, alternate red and 
white; and the union of the flag shall be 
forty-eight stars, white in a blue field. 
Same; additional stars 
§ 2. On the admission of a new State into 
the Union one star shall be added to the 
union of the flag; and such addition shall 
take effect on the fourth day of July then 
next succeeding such admission. 


Use of flag for advertising purposes; 
mutilation of flag 
§ 3. Any person who, within the District of 

Columbia, in any manner, for exhibition or 
display, shall place or cause to be placed any 
word, figure, mark, picture, design, drawing, 
or any advertisement of any nature upon any 
flag, standard, colors, or ensign of the United 
States of America; or shall expose or cause to 
be exposed to public view any such flag, 
standard, colors, or ensign upon which shall 
have been printed, painted, or otherwise 
placed, or to which shall be attached, ap- 
pended, affixed, or annexed any word, figure, 
mark, picture, design, or drawing, or any 
advertisement of any nature; or who, within 
the District of Columbia, shall manufacture, 
sell, expose for sale, or to public view, or give 
away or have in possession for sale, or to be 
given away or for use for any purpose, any 
article or substance being an article of mer- 
chandise, or a receptacle for merchandise or 
article or thing for carrying or transporting 
merchandise, upon which shall have been 
printed, painted, attached, or otherwise 
placed a representation of any such flag, 
standard, colors, or ensign, to advertise, call 
attention to, decorate, mark, or distinguish 
the article or substance on which so placed; 
or who, within the District of Columbia, shall 
publicly mutilate, deface, defile or defy,tram- 
ple upen, or cast contempt, either by word or 
act, upcn any such flag, standard, colors, or 
ensign, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $100 or by imprisonment for not 
more than thirty days, or both, in the discre- 
tion of the court. The words “flag, standard, 
colors, or ensign”, as used herein, shall include 
any flag, standard, colors, ensign, or any pic- 
ture or representation of either, or of any 
part or parts of either, made of any substance 
or represented on any substance, of any size 
evidently purporting to be either of said flag, 
standard, colors, or ensign of the United 
States of America or a picture or a representa- 
tion of either, upon which shall be shown 
the colors, the stars and the stripes, in any 
number of either thereof, or of any part or 
parts of either, by which the average person 
seeing the same without deliberation may 
believe the same to represent the flag, colors, 
standard, or ensign of the United States of 
America, 

CHAPTER 2—THE SEAL 
§ 41. Seal of the United States. 
§ 42. Same; custody and use of. 


Seal of the United States 


§ 41, The seal heretofore used by the United 
States In Congress assembled is declared to 
be the seal of the United States, 


Same; custody and use of 


§ 42. The Secretary of State shall have the 
custody and charge of such seal, and shail 
make. out and record, and shall affix the 
same to, all civil commissions for officers 
of the United States, to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, or by the President alone. 
But the seal shall not be affixed to any com- 
mission before the same has been signed by 
the President of the United States, nor to any 
other instrument, without the special war- 
rant of the President therefor. 
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CHAPTER 3—SEAT OF THE GOVERNMENT 


§ 71. Permanent seat of Government. 

§ 72. Public offices; at seat of Government. 

§ 73. Same; removal from seat of Govern- 
ment. 


Permanent seat of government 


§ 71. All that part of the territory of the 
United States included within the present 
limits of the District of Columbia shall he 
the permanent seat of government of the 
United States. 


Public offices; at seat of government 


§ 72, All offices attached to the saat of gov- 
ernment shall be exercised in the District of 
Columbia, and not elsewhere, except as other- 
wise expressly provided by law. 


Same; removal from seat of government 


§ 73. In case of the prevalence of a con- 
tagious or epidemic disease at the seat of 
government, the President may permit and 
direct the removal of any or all the public 
offices to such other place or places as he 
shall deem most safe and convenient for con- 
ducting the public business. 


CHAPTER 4—THE STATES 


Oath by members of logiae and 
officers. 

§ 102. Samr; by whom edchiniateven! 

§ 103, Assent to purchase of lands for ferts. 

§ 104, Tax on motor fuel sold on military or 
other reservation; reports to State 
taxing authority, 

$ 105. State, etc., taxation affecting Federal 
areas; sales or use tax. 

§ 106. Same; income tax. 

§ 107. Same; exception of United States, its 
instrumentalities, and authorized 
purchasers therefrom, 

Same; jurisdiction of United States 
over Federal areas unaffected. 

§ 109. Same; exception of Indians. 

§ 110. ‘ame; definitions. 


Oath by members of legislatures and officers 


$ 101. Every member of a State legislature, 
and every executive and judicial officer of a 
State, shall, before he proceeds to execute the 
duties of his office, take an oath in the fol- 
lowing form, to wit: “I, A B, do solemnly 
swear that I will support the Constitution of 
the United States.” 


Same; by whom administered 


§ 102. Such oath may be administered by 
any person who, by the law of the State, is 
authorized to administer the oath of office; 
and the person so administering such oath 
shall cause a record or certificate thereof to 
be made in the same manner, as by the law 
of the State, he is directed to record or certify 
the oath of office, 


Assent to purchase of lands for forts 


§ 108, The President of the United States is 
authorized to procure the assent of the legis- 
lature of any State, within which any pur- 
chase of land has been made for the erection 
of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and 
other needful buildings, without such con- 
sent having been obtained. 


Tax on motor fuel sold on military or other 
reservation reports to State taxing au- 
thority 


§ 104, (a) All taxes levied by any State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia upon, 
with respect to, or measured by, sales, pur- 
chases, storage, or use of gasoline or other 
motor vehicle fuels may be levied, in the 
same manner and to the same extent, with 
respect to such fuels when sold by or through 
post exchanges, ship stores, ship service 
stores, commissaries, filling stations, licensed 
traders, and other similar agencies, located on 
United States military or other reservations, 
when such fuels are not for the exclusive 
use of the United States. Such taxes, 80 
levied, shall be paid to the proper taxing 
authorities of the State, Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, within whose borders the 
reservation affected may he located. 


§ 101. 


§ 108. 
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(b) The officer in charge of such reserva- 
tion shall, on or before the fifteenth day of 
each month, submit a written statement to 
the proper taxing authorities of the State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia within 
whose borders the reservation is located, 
showing the amount of such motor fuel with 
respect to which taxes are payable under sub- 
section (a) for the preceding month. 


State, and so forth, taxation affecting Federal 
areas; sales or use tar 


$ 105. (a) No person shall be relieved from 
liability for payment of, collection of, or 
accounting for nny sales or use tax levied by 
any State, or by any duly constituted taxing 
authority therein, having jurisdiction to levy 
such a tax, on the ground that the sale or 
use, with respect to which such tax is levied, 
occurred in whole or in part within a Federal 
area; and such State or taxing authority shall 
have full jurisdiction and power to levy and 
collect any such tax in any Federal area 
within such State to the same extent and 
with the same effect as though such area was 
not a Federal area. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
be applicable only with respect to sales or 
purchases made, receipts from sales received, 
or storage or use occurring, after December 
31, 1940. 

Same; income tar 

$ 106. (a) No person shall be relieved from 
liability for any income tax levied by any 
State, or by any duly constituted taxing au- 
thority therein, having jurisdiction to levy 
such a tax, by reason of his residing within 
a Federal area or receiving income from 
transactions occurring o1 services performed 
in such area; and such State or taxing au- 
thority shall have full jurisdiction and power 
to levy and collect such tax in any Federal 
area within such State to the same extent 
and with the same effect as though such area 
was not a Federal area. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
be applicable only with respect to income or 
receipts received after December 31, 1940. 


Same; exception of United States, its instru- 
mentalities, and authorized purchases 
therefrom 


§ 107. (a) The provisions of sections 105 
and 106 of this title shall not be deemed to 
authorize the levy or collection of any tax 
on or from the United States or any instru- 
mentality thereof, or the levy or collection 
of any tax with respect to sale, purchase, 
storage, or use of tangible personal property 
sold by the United States or any instrumen- 
tality thereof to any authorized purchaser. 

(b) A person shall be deemed to be an au- 
thorized purchaser under this section only 
with respect to purchases which he is. per- 
mitted to make from commissaries, ship's 
stores, or voluntary unincorporated organiza- 
tions of Army or Navy personnel, under regu- 
lations promulgated by the Secretary of War 
or the Secretary of the Navy. 

Same; jurisdiction of United States over 
Federal areas unaffected 

§ 108. The provisions of sections 105 to 110 
of thi- title shall not for the purposes of any 
other provision of law be deemed to deprive 
the United States of exclusive jurisdiction 
over any Federal area over which it would 
otherwise have exclusive jurisdiction or to 
limit the jurisdiction of the United States 
over any Federal area. 

Same; exception of Indians 

§ 109. Nothing in sections 105 and 106 of 
this title shall be deemed to authorize the 
levy or collection of any tax on or from any 
Indian not otherwise taxed. 

Same; definitions 

§ 110. As used in sections 105-109 of this 
title— 

(a) The term “person” shall have the 
meaning assigned to it in section 3797 of 
title 26. 
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(b) The term “sales or use tax” means any 
tax levied on, with respect to, or measured 
by, sales, receipts from sales, purchases, 
storage, or use of tangible personal property, 
except a tax with respect to which the pro- 
visions of section 104 of this title are ap- 
plicable. 

(c) The term “income tax” means any tax 
levied on, with respect to, or measured by, 
net income, gross income, or gross receipts. 

(d) The term “State” includes any Terri- 
tory or possession of the United States. 

(e) The term “Federal area” means any 
lands or premises held or acquired by or for 
the use of the United States or any depart- 
ment, establishment, or agency of the United 
States; and any Federal area, or any part 
thereof, which is located within the exterior 
boundaries of any State, shall be deemed to 
be a Federal area located within such State. 

Sec. 2. The sections or parts thereof of the 
Statutes at Large or the Revised Statutes 
covering provisions codified in this Act are 
hereby repealed insofar as such provisions 
appear in title 4, United States Code, 1940 
edition, and supplements thereto, as shown 
by the appended table: Provided, That any 
rights or liabilities now existing under such 
repealed sections or parts thereof shall not 


be affected by such repeal. 
STATUTES AT LARGE OR REVISED STATUTES 
Title 4, United 
States Code, 
Section 
R. S.,.secs, 1791, 1792___-____....-..-. er 4 
R. 2 
Fe! 3 
R, 4 
R. 5 
R. 6 
R. 7 
R. 8 
R. 9 
R. 10 
R. ll 


June 16, 1936, ch. 582, sec. 10, 49 Stat. 
1521; Oct. 9, 1940, ch. 787, sec. 7, 54 
Beat. 10602 oan Sosa ke 12 

Oct. 9, 1940, ch. 787, sec. 1, 54 Stat. 1059.. 13 

Oct. 9, 1940, ch, 787, sec. 2,54 Stat. 1060.. 14 

Oct. 9, 1940, ch. 787, sec. 3, 54 Stat. 1060.. 15 

Oct. 9, 1940, ch. 787, sec. 4, 54 Stat. 1060.. 16 

Oct. 9, 1940, ch. 787, sec. 5, 54 Stat. 1060.. 17 

Oct. 9, 1940, ch. 787, sec. 6, 54 Stat. 1060.. 18 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ENACTMENT OF TITLE VI OF THE UNITED 
STATES CODE INTO POSITIVE LAW 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2197, to codify and enact into positive 
law title 6 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Official and Penal Bonds.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That title 6 of the 
United States Code, entitled “Official and 
Penal Bonds”, is codified and enacted into 
positive law and may be cited as “6 U. S. C. 

—", as follows: 

TITLE 6—OFFICIAL AND PENAL BONDS 
§ 1. Custody. 
§ 2. Examination as to sufficiency of sureties. 
§ 3. Renewal; continuance of Hability. 
§ 4, Notice of delinquency of principal. 
§ 5. Limitation of actions against sureties. 
§ 6. Surety companies as sureties. 
§ '7. Same; appointment of agents; service of 
process. 
§ 8, Same; deposit of copy of charter. 
§ 9. Same; quarterly statements. 
§ 10. Same; jurisdiction of suits on bonds. 
$11. Same; nonpayment of judgment. 
$12. Same; estoppel to deny corporate 
powers. 


§ 13. Same; failure to comply with the law. 

§ 14. Rate of premium on bond; premiums 
not to be paid by United States. _ 

§ 15. Bonds or notes of United States in lieu 

of recognizance, stipulation, bond, 

guaranty, or undertaking; place of 

deposit; return to depositor; contrac- 

tors’ bonds. 


CUSTODY 


§1. All bonds of the Treasurer of the 
United States, collectors of internal revenue, 
collectors, comptrollers of customs, surveyors, 
and other officers of the customs, either as 
such officers or as disbursing officers of the 
Treasury, bonds of the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
and the Sergeant at Arms of the House of 
Representatives, shall be placed in the cus- 
tody of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
filed as he may direct; and the duties re- 
quired by law on March 2, 1895, of the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury in regard to such 
bonds, as the successor of the Commissioner 
of Customs and First Comptroller of the 
Treasury, shall be performed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 


EXAMINATION AS TO SUFFICIENCY OF SURETIES 


§ 2. Every officer required by law to take 
and approve official bonds shall cause the 
same to be examined at least once every two 
years for the purpose of ascertaining the suf- 
ficiency of the sureties thereon; and every 
officer having power to fix the amount of an 
official bond shall examine it to ascertain the 
sufficiency of the amount thereof and approve 
or fix said amount at least once in two years 
and as much oftener as he may deem it 
necessary. 

RENEWAL; CONTINUANCE .OF LIABILITY 

$ 3. Every officer whose duty it is to take 
and approve official bonds shall cause ail such 
bonds to be renewed every four years after 
their dates, but he may require such bonds 
to be renewed or strengthened oftener if he 
deem such action necessary. In the discre- 
tion of such officer the requirement of a new 
bond may be waived for the period of service 
of a bonded officer after the expiration of a 
four-year term of service pending the ap- 
pointment and qualification of his successor. 
The nonperformance of any requirement of 
the provisions of sections 1 to 3 of this title, 
or of that part of section 27 of title 19 relat- 
ing to transmitting copies of oaths to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, on the part of any 
official of the Government shall not be held 
to affect in any respect the liability of prin- 
cipal or sureties on any bond made or to be 
made to the United States. The liability of 
the principal and sureties on all official bonds 
shall continue and cover the period of service 
ensuing until the appointment and qualifi- 
cation of the successor of the principal. 
Nothing in said sections shall be construed 
to repeal or modify section 38 of title 39: 
Provided, That the payment and acceptance 
of the annual premium on corporate surety 
bonds furnished by postal officers and em- 
ployees, officers and employees of other civil- 
ian agencies of the United States and bonded 
officers and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard shall be a 
compliance with the requirement for the re- 
newal of such bonds within the meaning of 
sections 1 to 3 of this title. - 


NOTICE OF DELINQUENCY OF PRINCIPAL 


§ 4. Whenever any deficiency shall be dis- 
covered in the accounts of any official of the 
United States, or of any officer disbursing or 
chargeable with public money, it shall be the 
duty of the accounting officers making such 
discovery to at once notify the head of the 
department having control over the affairs of 
said officer of the nature and amount of said 
deficiency, and it shall be the immediate duty 
of said head of department to at once notify 
all obligors upon the bond or bonds of such 
official of the nature of such deficiency and 
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the amount thereof. Said notification shall 
be deemed sufficient if mailed at the post 
office in the city of Washington, District of 
Columbia, addressed to said sureties respec- 
tively and directed to the respective post 
offices where said obligors may reside, if 
known; but a failure to give or mail such 
notice shall not discharge the surety or sure- 
ties upon such bond. 


LIMITATION OF ACTIONS AGAINST SURETIES 


§ 5, If, upon the statement of the account 
of any official of the United States, or of any 
officer disbursing or chargeable with public 
money, by the accounting officers, it shall 
thereby appear that he is indebted to the 
United States, and suit therefor shall not be 
instituted within five years after such state- 
ment of said account, the sureties on his 
bond shall not be Mable for such indebted- 
ness. 

SURETY COMPANIES AS SURETIES 


§ 6. Whenever any recognizance, stipula- 
tion, bond, or undertaking conditioned for 
the faithful performance of any duty, or for 
doing or refraining from doing anything in 
such recognizance, stipulation, bond, or un- 
dertaking specified, is by the laws of the 
United States required or permitted to be 
given with one surety or with two or more 
sureties, the execution of the same or the 
guaranteeing of the performance of the con- 
‘dition thereof shall be sufficient when exe- 
cuted or guaranteed solely by a corporation 
incorporated under the laws of the United 
States or of any State haying power to guar- 
antee the fidelity of persons holding positions 
of public or private trust, and to execute and 
guarantee bonds and undertakings in judicial 
proceedings. Such recognizance, stipulation, 
bond, or undertaking shall be approved by 
the head of department, court, judge, officer, 
board, or body executive, legislative, or ju- 
dicial required to approve or accept the same. 
No officer or person having the approval of 
any bond shall exact that it shall be fur- 
nished by a guaranty company or by any par- 
ticular guaranty company. 


SAME; APPOINTMENT OF AGENTS; SERVICE OF 
PROCESS 


§7. No such company shall do business 
under the provisions of sections 6 to 13 of this 
title beyond the limits of the State or Terri- 
tory under whose laws it was incorporated 
and in which its principal office is located, 
nor beyond the limits of the District of Co- 
lumbia, when such company was incorpo- 
rated under its laws or the laws of the United 
States and its principal office is located in 
said District, until it shall by a written power 
of attorney appoint some person residing 
within the jurisdiction of the court for the 
judicial district wherein such suretyship is 
to be undertaken, who shall be a citizen of 
the State, Territory, or District of Columbia, 
wherein such court is held, as its agent, upon 
whom may be served all lawful process 
against such company, and who shall be au- 
thorized to enter an appearance in its behalf, 
A copy of such power of attorney, duly certi- 
fied and authenticated, shall be field with 
the clerk of the district court of the United 
States for such district at each place where a 
term of such court is or may be held, which 
copy, or a certified copy thereof, shall be 
legal evidence in all controversies arising un- 
der sectiors 6 to 13 of this title. If any such 
agent shall be removed, resign, or die, be- 
come insane, or otherwise incapable of acting, 
it shall be the duty of such company to ap- 
point another agent in his place as herein- 
before prescribed, and until such appoint- 
ment shall have been made, or during the ab- 
sence of any agent of such company from 
such district, service of process may be upon 
the clerk of the court wherein such suit is 
brought, with like effect as upon an agent 
appointed by the company. The officer exe- 
cuting such process upon such clerk shall 
immediately transmit a copy thereof by mail 
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to the company, and state such fact in his 
return. A judgment, decree, or order of a 
court entered or made after service of process 
as aforesaid shall be as valid and binding on 
such company as if served with process in 
said district. 
SAME; DEPOSIT OF COPY OF CHARTER 

§ 8. Every company, before transacting any 
business under sections 6 to 13 of this title, 
shall deposit with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States a copy of its char- 
ter or articles of incorporation, and a state- 


- ment, signed and sworn to by its president 


and secretary, showing its assets and liabili- 
ties. If the said Secretary of the Treasury 
shall be satisfied that such company has 
authority under its charter to do the busi- 
ness provided for in sections 6 to 13 of this 
title, and that it has a paid-up capital of 
not less than $250,000, in cash or its equiv- 
alent, and is able to keep and perform its 
contracts, he shall grant authority in writ- 
ing to such company to do business under 
sections 6 to 13 of this title. 
SAME; QUARTERLY STATEMENTS 

$9. Every such company shall, in the 
months of January, April, July, and October 
of each year, file with the said Secretary of 
the Treasury a statement, signed and sworn 
to by its president and secretary, showing its 
assets and liabilities, as is required by sec- 
tion 8 of this title. The said Secretary of 
the Treasury shall have the power, and it 
shall be his duty, to revoke the authority of 
any such company to transact any new busi- 
ness under sections 6 to 13 of this title when- 
ever in his judgment such company is not 
solvent or is conducting its business in viola- 
tion of sections 6 to 13 of this title. He may 
institute inquiry at any time into the 
solvency of said company and may require 
that additional security be given at any time 
by any principal when he deems such com- 
pany no longer sufficient security. 

SAME; JURISDICTION OF SUITS ON BONDS 

§ 10. Any surety company doing business 
under the provisions of sections 6 to 13 of 
this title may be sued in respect thereof in 
any court of the United States which has or 
may have jurisdiction of actions or suits upon 
such recognizance, stipulation, bond, or un- 
dertaking, in the district in which such 
recognizance, stipulation, bond, or under- 
taking was made or guaranteed, or in the 
district in which the principal office of such 
company is located. For the purposes of 
sections 6 to 18 of this title such recog- 
nizance, stipulation, bond, or undertaking 
shall be treated as made or guaranteed in the 
district in which the office is located, to which 
it is returnable, or in which it is filed, or 
in the district in which the principal in such 
recognizance, stipulation, bond, or under- 
taking resided when it was made or guar- 
anteed. 

SAME; NONPAYMENT OF JUDGMENT 

§ 11. If any such company shall neglect or 
refuse to pay any final judgment or decree 
rendered against it upon any such recog- 
nizance, stipulation, bond, or undertaking 
made or guaranteed by it under the provi- 
sions of sections 6 to 13 of this title, from 
which no appeal or supersedeas has been 
taken, for thirty days after the rendition of 
such judgment or decree, it shall forfeit all 
right to do business under sections 6 to 13 
of this title. 


SAME; ESTOPPEL TO DENY CORPORATE POWERS 

§ 12. Any company which shall execute or 
guarantee any recognizance, stipulation, 
bond, or undertaking under the provisions of 
sections 6 to 13 of this title shall be estopped 
in any proceeding to enforce the liability 
which it shall have assumed to incur, to 
deny its corporate power to execute or guar- 
ae such instrument or assume such lia- 

ity. : 
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SAME; FAILURE TO COMPLY WITH LAW 


§ 13. Any company doing business under 
the provisions of sections 6 to 13 of this title 
which shall fail to-comply with any of its 
provisions shall forfeit to the United States 
for every such failure not less than 8500 
nor more than $5,000, to be recovered by suit 
in the name of the United States in the 
same courts in which suit may be brought 
against such company under the provisions 
of sections 6 to 13 of this title, and such 
failure shall not affect the validity of any 
contract entered into by such company. 


RATE OF PREMIUM ON BOND; PREMIUMS NOT TO 
PE PAID BY UNITED STATES 


§ 14. Until otherwise provided by law no 
bond shall be accepted from any surety or 
bonding company for any officer or employee 
of the United States which shall cost more 
than 25 per centum in excess of the rate of 
premium charged for a like bond during the 
calendar year 1908. The United States shall 
not pay any part of the premium or other 
cost of furnishing a bond required by law 
or otherwise of any officer or employee of the 
United States. 


BONDS OR NOTES OF UNITED STATES IN LIEU OF 
RECOGNIZANCE, STIPULATION, BOND, GUARANTY, 
OR UNDERTAKING; PLACE OF DEPOSIT; RETURN 
TO DEPOSITOR; CONTRACTORS’ BCNDS 


§ 15. Wherever by the laws of the United 
States or regulations made pursuant thereto, 
any person is required to furnish any recog- 
nizance, stipulation, bond, guaranty, or un- 
dertaking, hereinafter called “penal bond,” 
with surety or sureties, such person may, in 
lieu of such surety or sureties, deposit as 
security with the official having authority to 
approve such penal bond, United States Lib- 
erty bonds or other bonds or notes of the 
United States in a sum equal at their par 
value to the amount of such penal bond re- 
quired to be furnished, together with an 
agreement authorizing such official to collect 
or sell such bonds or notes so deposited in 
case of any default in the performance of 
any of the conditions or stipulations of such 
penal bond. The acceptance of such United 
States bonds or notes in lieu of surety or 
sureties required by law shall have the same 
force and effect as individual or corporate 
sureties, or certified checks, bank drafts, post- 
office money orders, or cash, for the penalty 
or amount of such penal bond. The bonds 
or notes deposited hereunder, and such other 
United States bonds or notes as may be sub- 
stituted therefor from time to time as such 
security, may be deposited with the Treasurer 
of the United States, a Federal Reserve bank, 
or other depositary duly designated for that 
purpose by the Secretary, which shall issue 
receipt therefor, describing such bonds or 
notes so deposited. As soon as security for 
the performance of such penal bond is no 
longer necessary, such bonds or notes so de- 
posited shall be returned to the depositor. 
In case a person or persons supplying a con- 
tractor with labor or material as provided by 
sections 270a to 270d of title 40 shall file with 
the obligee, at any time after a default in 
the performance of any contract subject to 
said sections 270a to 270d, the application 
and affidavit therein provided, the obligee 
shall not deliver to the obligor the deposited 
bonds or notes nor any surplus proceeds 
thereof until the expiration of the time lim- 
ited by said sections 270a to 270d for the in- 
stitution of suit by such person or persons, 
and, in case suit shall be instituted within 
such time, shall hold said bonds or notes or 
proceeds subject to the order of the court 
having jurisdiction thereof. Nothing herein 
contained shall affect or impair the priority 
cf the claim of the United States against the 
bonds notes deposited or any right or remedy 
granted by said sections 270a to 270d or by- 
this section to the United States for default 
upon any obligation of said penal bond. All 
laws inconsistent with this section are here- 
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by so modified as to conform to the pro- 
visions hereof. Nothing contained herein 
shall affect the authority of courts over the 
security, where such bonds are taken as se- 
curity in judicial proceedings, or the au- 
thority of any administrative officer of the 
United States to receive United States bonds 
for security in cases authorized by existing 
laws. The Secretary may prescribe rules and 
regulations necessary and proper for carrying 
this section into effect. The term “person” 
in this section means an individual, a trust 
or estate, a partnership, or a corporation; the 
term “Secretary” means the Secretary of the 
Treasury. In order to avoid the frequent 
substitution of securities such rules.and reg- 
ulations may limit the effect of this section, 
in appropriate classes of cases, to bonds and 
notes of the United States maturing more 
than a year after the date of deposit of such 
bonds as security. The phrase “bonds or 
notes of the United States” shall be deemed, 
for the purposes of this section, to mean 
any public-debt obligations of the United 
States and any bonds, notes, or other obliga- 
tions which are unconditionally guaranteed 
as to both interest and principal by the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. The sections or parts thereof of the 
Statutes at Large covering provisions codi- 
fied in this Act, insofar as such provisions 
appear in title 6, United States Code, 1940 
edition, and supplements thereto, as shown 
by the appended table, are hereby repealed: 
Provided, That any rights or liabilities now 
existing under such repeated séctions or parts 
thereof shall not be affected by such repeal. 


Title 6, 
-U, S. Code, 
: STATUTES AT LARGE Section 
Mar. 2, 1895, ch. 177, sec. 5, second 
paragraph, 28 Stat. 807; June 17, 
1930, ch. 497, sec. 523, first paragraph, 


46 Stat. 7402-2 sn e 1 
Mar. 2, 1895, ch. 177, § €. 5, third para- 
graph, 28 Stat. 807__..-..-.-------- 2 


Mar. 2, 1895, ch. 177, sec. 5, fourth 
paragraph, 28 Stat. 807; Mar. 8, 1928, 


Nee. 8, 1888, ch. 787, sec. 2, 
387; as modified by June 10, 1921, ch. 
18, sec. 301, 42 Stat. 23_-._-._--_-- 5 


Aug. 13, 1894, ch. 282, sec. 1, 28 Stat. 
ey pide | SS een 6 

ae 18, 1894, ch. 282, sec. 2, 28 Stat. 
qe ee eee 7 

ale 13, 1894, ch. 282, sec. 3, 28 Stat. 

279; Mar. 23, 1910, ch. 109, 36 Stat. 
Py eae ace ieee RINT 8 

Aug. 13, 1894, ch. 282, sec. 4, 28 Stat. 

pod Mar. 23, 1910, ch. 109, 36 Stat. 
AES EI Ghd ENEN EEE EA 9 

res “is 1894, ch. 282, sec. 5, 28 Stat. 
Pe SR ER en a e 10 

Aug. 13, 1894, ch. 282, sec. 6, 28 Stat. 

280; as modified Jan. 31, 1928, ch. 14, 
sec. 1,45 Stat. 64.-..-.-....-------. =- Il 


Aug. 13, 1894, ch. 282, sec. 7, 28 Stat. 


2 
Aug. 5, 1909, ch. 7, 86 Stat. 125, first 
paragraph under “Department of 
Commerce and Labor”_...-..-_-.__ 14 
Feb. 24, 1919, ch. 18, sec. 1320, 40 Stat. 
1148; Nov. 23, 1921, ch. 136, sec. 1329, 
42 Stat. 318; Feb. 26, 1926, ch. 27, 
secs. 2 (a) (1), (6), 1126, 44 Stat. 
9, 122; Feb. 4, 1935, ch. 5, sec. 7, 49° 
Stat. 22; Mar. 31, 1944, ch. 148, 58 
BtAb 300; 000. ee neces A 15 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 
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ENACTMENT OF TITLE IX OF THE UNITED 
STATES CODE INTO POSITIVE LAW 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2198) 
to codify and enact into positive law 
title 9 of the United States Code, entitled 
“Arbitration.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That title 9 of the 
United States Code, entitled “Arbitration”, is 
codified and enacted into positive law, and 
may be cited as “9 U. S. C., § —”, as follows: 


TITLE 9—ARBITRATION 


§ 1. Maritime transactions and commerce de- 
fined; exceptions to operation of title. 
§ 2. Validity, irrevocability, and enforcement 
of agreements to arbitrate. 
$3. Stay of proceedings where issue therein 
referable to arbitration. > 
$4. Failure to arbitrate under agreement; 
petition to United States court haying 
jurisdiction for order to compel arbi- 
tration; notice and service thereof; 
hearing and determination. 
5. Appointment of arbitrators or umpire. 
6. Application heard as motion. 
7. Witnesses before arbitrators; fees; com- 
pelling attendance. 
8. Proceedings begun by libel in admiralty 
and seizure of vessel or property. 
9. Award of arbitrators; confirmation; juris- 
diction; procedure. 
§ 10. Same; vacation; grounds; rehearing. 
$11. Same; modification or correction; 
grounds; order. 
§ 12. Notice of motions to vacate or modify; 
service; stay of proceedings. 
$ 13. Papers filed with order on motions; 
judgment; docketing; force and effect; 
enforcement. 
§.14, Contracts not affected. 


“MARITIME TRANSACTIONS’ AND “COMMERCE” 
DEFINED; EXCEPTIONS TO OPERATION OF TITLE 
§ 1. “Maritime transactions’, as herein 
defined, means charter parties, bills of lading 
of water carriers, agreements relating to 
wharfage, supplies furnished vessels or re- 
pairs to vessels, collisions, or any other mat- 


ters in foreign commerce which, if the sub=’ 


ject of controversy, would be embraced within 
admiralty jurisdiction; “commerce”, as here- 
in defined, means commerce among the sev- 
eral States or with foreign nations, or in any 
Territory of the United States or in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or between any such Ter- 
ritory and another, or between any such 
Territory and any State or foreign nation, or 
between the District of Columbia and any 
State or Territory or foreign nation, but 
nothing herein contained shall apply to con- 
tracts of employment of seamen, railroad 
employees, or any other class of workers 
engaged in foreign or interstate commerce. 


VALIDITY, IRREVOCABILITY, AND ENFORCEMENT OF 
AGREEMENTS TO ARBITRATE 
§ 2. A written provision in any maritime 
transaction or a contract evidencing a trans- 
action involving commerce to settle by arbi- 
tration a controversy thereafter arising out 
of such contract or transaction, or the refusal 
to perform the whole or any part thereof, or 
an agreement in writing to submit to arbi- 
tration an existing controversy arising out of 
such a contract, transaction, or refusal, shall 
be valid, irrevocable, and enforceable, save 
upon such grounds as exist at law or in equity 
for the revocation of any contract. 


STAY OF PROCEEDINGS WHERE ISSUE THEREIN 
REFERABLE TO ARBITRATION 

§ 3. If any suit or proceeding be brought in 

any of the courts of the United States upon 

any issue referable to arbitration under an 


agreement in writing for such arbitration, the 


court in which such suit is pending, upon be- 
ing satisfied that the issue involved in such 
suit or proceeding is referable to arbitration 
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under such an agreement, shall on applica- 
tion of one of the parties stay the trial of the 
action until such arbitration has been had in 
accordance with the terms of the agreement, 
providing the applicant for the stay is 


not in default in proceeding with such 
arbitration. 


FAILURE TO ARBITRATE UNDER AGREEMENT; PETI- 
TION TO UNITED STATES COURT HAVING JURIS- 
DICTION FOR ORDER TO COMPEL ARBITRATION; 
NOTICE AND SERVICE THEREOF; HEARING AND 
DETERMINATION 
§ 4, A party aggrieved by the alleged fail- 

ure, neglect, or refusal of another to arbitrate 

under a written agreement for arbitration 
may petition any court of the United States 
which, save for such agreement, would have 
jurisdiction under the judicial code at law, in 
equity, or in admiralty of the subject matter 
of a suit arising out of the controversy be- 
tween the parties, for an order directing that 
such arbitration proceed in the manner pro- 
vided for in such agreement. Five days’ 
notice in writing of such application shall be 
served upon the party in default. Service 
thereof shall be made in the manner pro- 
vided by law for the service of summons in 
the jurisdiction in which the proceeding is 
brought. The court shall hear the parties, 
and upon being satisfied that the making of 
the agreement for arbitration or the failure 
to comply therewith is not in issue, the court 
shall make an order directing the parties to 
proceed to arbitration in accordance with the 
terms of the agreement. The hearing and 

, under such agreement, shall be 
within the district in which the petition for 
an order directing such arbitration is filed. 

If the making of the arbitration agreement 

or the failure, neglect, or refusal to perform 

the same he in issue, the court shall proceed 
summarily to the trial thereof. If no jury 
trial be demanded by the party alleged to be 
in default, or if the matter in dispute is 
within admiralty jurisdiction, the court shall 
hear and determine such issue. Where such 
an issue is raised, the party alleged to be in 
default may, except in cases of admiralty, on 
or before the return day of the notice of 
application, demand a jury trial of such 


- issue, and upon such demand the court shall 


make an order referring the issue or issues 
to a jury in the manner provided by law. for 
referring to a jury issues in an equity action, 
or may specially call a jury for that purpose. 
If the jury find that no agreement in writing 
for arbitration was made or that there is no 
default in proceeding thereunder, the pro- 
ceeding shall be dismissed. If the Jury find 
that an agreement for arbitration was made 
in writing and that there is a default in pro- 
ceeding thereunder, the court shali make an 
order summarily directing the parties to pro- 
ceed with the arbitration in accordance with 
the terms thereof. 


APPOINTMENT OF ARBITRATORS OR UMPIRE 


§ 5. If in the agreement provision be made 
for a method of naming or appointing an 
arbitrator or arbitrators or an umpire, such 
method shall be followed; but if no method 
be provided therein, or if a method be pro- 
vided and any party thereto shall fail to 
avail himself of such method, or if for any 
other reason there shall be a lapse in the 
naming of an arbitrator or arbitrators or 
umpire, or in filling a vacancy, then upon 
the application of either party to the con- 
troversy the court shall designate and ap- 
point an arbitrator or arbitrators or umpire, 
as the case may require, who shall act under 
the said agreement with the same force and 
effect as if he or they had been specifically 
named therein; and uniess otherwise pro- 
vided in the agreement the arbitration shall 
be by a single arbitrator. 


APPLICATION HEARD AS MOTION 


$6. Any application to the court hereun- 
der shall be made and heard in the manner 


provided by law for the making and hear- 


ing of motions, except as otherwise herein 
expressly provided. 


WITNESSES BEFORE ARBITRATORS; 
COMPELLING ATTENDANCE 


§ ‘7. The arbitrators selected either as pre- 
scribed in this title or otherwise, or a ma- 
jority of them, may summon in writing any 
person to attend before them or any of them 
as a witness and in a proper case to bring 
with him or them any book, record, docu- 
ment, or paper which may be deemed ma- 
terial as evidence in the case. The fees for 
such attendance shall be the same as the 
fees of witnesses before masters of the United 
States courts. Said summons shall issue in 
the name of the arbitrator or arbitrators, or 
a majority of them, and shall be signed by 
the arbitrators, or a majority of them, and 
shall be directed to the said person and shall 
be served in the same manner as subpoenas 
to appear and testify before the court; if 
any person or persons so summoned to tes- 
tify shall refuse or neglect to obey said 
summons, upon petition the United States 
court in and for the district in which such 
arbitrators, or a majority of them, are sit- 
ting may compel the attendance of suh 
person or persons before said arbitrator or 
arbitrators, or punish said person or persons 
for contempt in the same manner provided on 
February 12, 1925, for securing the attend- 
ance of witnesses or their punishment: for 
neglect or refusal to attend in the courts 
of the United States. 


PROCEEDINGS BEGUN BY LIBEL IN ADMIRALTY AND 
SEIZURE OF VESSEL OR PROPERTY 


§ 8. If the basis of jurisdiction be a cause 
of action otherwise justiciable in admiralty, 
then, notwithstanding anything herein to 
the contrary, the party claiming to be ag- 
grieved may begin his proceeding hereunder 
by libel and seizure of the vessel or other 
property of the other party according to the 
usual course of admiralty proceedings, and 
the court shall then have jurisdiction {» 
direct the parties to proceed with the arbi- 
tration and shall retain jurisdiction to enter 
its decree upon the award. 


AWARD OF ARBITRATORS; CONFIRMATION; JURIS- 
DICTION; PROCEDURE 


§9. If the parties in their agreement have 
agreed that a judgment of the court shall 
be entered upon the award made pursuant 
to the arbitration, and shall specify the 
court, then at any time within one year 
after the award is made any party to the 
arbitration may apply to the court so speci- 
fied for an order confirming the award, and 
thereupon the court must grant such an order 
unless the award is vacated, modifitd, or 
corrected as prescribed in sections 10 and 
11 of this title. If no court is specified 
in the agreement of the parties, then such 
application may be made to the United States 
court in and for the district within which 
such award was made. Notice of the applica- 
tion shall be served upon the adverse party, 
and thereupon the court shall have juris- 
diction of such party as though he had ap- 
peared generally in the proceeding. If the 
adverse party is a resident of the district 
within which the award was made, such 
service shall be made upon the adverse party 
or his attorney as prescribed by law for 
service of notice of motion in an action in 
the same court. If the adverse party shall 
be a nonresident, then the notice of the ap- 
plication shall be served by the marshal of 
any district within which the adverse party 
may be found in like manner as other process 
of the court. 


SAME; VACATION; GROUNDS; REHEARING 

$10. In either of the following cases the 
United States court in and for the district 
wherein the award was made may make an 
order vacating the award upon the applica- 
tion of any party to the arbitration— 


FEES; 
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(a) Where the award was procured by cor- 
ruption, fraud, or undue means. 

(b) Where there was evident partiality or 
corruption in the arbitrators, or either of 
them. 

(c) Where the arbitrators were guilty of 
misconduct in refusing to postpone the hear- 
ing, upon sufficient cause shown, or in refus- 
ing to hear evidence pertinent and material 
to the controversy; or of any other misbe- 
havior by which the rights of any party have 
been prejudiced. 

(d) Where the arbitrators exceeded their 
powers, or so imperfectly executed them that 
@ mutual, final, and definite award upon the 
subject matter submitted was not made. 

‘(e) Where an award is vacated and the 
time within which the agreement required 
the award to be made has not expired the 
court may, in its discretion, direct a rehear- 
ing by the arbitrators. 


SAME; MODIFICATION OR CORRECTION; GROUNDS; 
ORDER 


§ “11, In either of the following cases the 
United States court in and for the district 
wherein the award was made may make an 
order modifying or correcting the award upon 
the application of any party to the arbitra- 
tion— 

(a) Where there was an evident material 
miscalculation of figures or an evident ma- 
terial mistake in the description of any per- 
son, thing, or property referred to in the 
award. 

(b)-Where the arbitrators have awarded 
upon a matter not submitted to them, unless 
it is a - matter not affecting the merits of the 
decision upon the matter submitted. 

(c) Where the award is imperfect in matter 
of form not affecting the merits of the con- 
troversy. 

The order may modify and correct the 
award, so as to effect the intent thereof and 
promote justice between the parties. 


_ NOTICE OF MOTIONS TO VACATE OR MODIFY; 
SERVICE; STAY OF PRCEEDINGS 

§ 12. Notice of a motion to vacate, modify, 
or correct an award must be served upon the 
adverse party or his attorney within three 
months after the award is filed or delivered. 
If the adverse party is a resident of the dis- 
trict within which the award was made, such 
service shall be made upon the adverse party 
or his attorney as prescribed by law for serv- 
ice of notice of motion in an action in the 
same court. If the adverse party shall be 
a nonresident then the notice of the applica- 
tion shall be served by the marshal of any 
district within which the adverse party may 
be found in like manner as other process of 
the court. For the purposes of the motion 
any judge who might make an order to stay 
the proceedings in an action brought in the 
same court may make an order, to be served 
with the notice of motion, staying the pro- 
ceedings of the adverse party to enforce the 
award, 


PAPERS FILED WITH ORDER ON MOTIONS; JUDG- 
MENT; DOCKETING; FORCE AND EFFECT; EN- 
FORCEMENT 
§ 13. The party moving for an order con- 

firming, modifying, or correcting an award 

shall, at the time such order is filed with the 
clerk for the entry of judgment thereon, 
also file the following papers with the clerk: 

(a) The agreement; the selection or ap- 
pointment, if any, of an additional arbitrator 
or umpire; and each written extension of the 
time, if any, within which to make the award, 

(b) The award. 

(c) Each notice, affidavit, or other paper 
used upon an application to confirm, modify, 
or correct the award, and a copy of each 
order of the court upon such an application. 

The judgment shall be docketed as if it was 
rendered in an action. 

The judgment so entered shali have the 
same force and effect, in all respects, as, and 
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be subject to all the provisions of law relat- 
ing to, a judgment in an action; and it may 
be enforced as if it had been rendered in 
an action in the court in which it is entered, 
CONTRACTS NOT AFFECTED 

$ 14. This title shall not apply to contracts 
made prior to January 1, 1926. 

Szc. 2. The sections or parts thereof of the 
Statutes at Large covering provisions codi- 
fied in this Act, insofar as such provisions 
appear in title 9, United States Code and sup- 
plements thereto, as shown by the appended 
table, are hereby repealed: Provided, That 
any rights or liabilities now existing under 
such repealed sections or parts thereof shall 
not be affected by such repeal. 


Title 9, 

U. S. Code, 

STATUTES AT LARGE Section 

Feb, 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 1, 43 Stat. 883... 1 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 2, 43 Stat. 883... 2 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 3, 43 Stat. 883... 3 
Feb, 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 4, 43 Stat. 883... 4 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 5, 43 Stat. 884... 5 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 6, 43 Stat. 884... 6 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 7,43 Stat. 884... 7 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 8, 43 Stat. 884... 8 
Feb, 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 9, 43 Stat. 885... 9 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 10, 43 Stat. 885.. 10 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 11, 43 Stat. 885.. 11 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 12, 43 Stat. 885.. 12 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 13, 43 Stat. 886.. 13 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec, 14, 43 Stat. 886__ 14 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 218, sec. 15, 43 Stat. 886.. 15 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. : 


ENACTMENT OF TITLE XVII OF THE 
UNITED STATES CODE INTO POSITIVE 
LAW 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2199), _ 
to codify and enact into positive law 
title 17 of the United States Code, en- 
titled “Copyrights.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That title 17 of the 
United States Code entitled “Copyrights” is 
codified and enacted into positive law and 


“may be cited as “Title 17, U. S. C., § —”, as 


follows: 

TITLE 17—CopykicHTs 
Chapter 
1. Registration of copyright..-...---_-. 


2. Infringement proceedings. 
3. Copyright. Office.......-.......-seneee 
CHAPTER 1—REGISTRATION OF COPYRIGHTS 
§ 1. Exclusive rights as to copyrighted works. 
§ 2. Rights of author or proprietor of unpub- 
lished work. 

$3. Protection of component parts of work 
copyrighted; composite. works or pe- 
riodicals. 

€. All writings of author included. 

5. Classification of works for registration. 

6. 

T. 


Registration of prints and labels. 
Copyright on compilations of works in 
public domain or of copyrighted works; 
subsisting copyrights not affected. 
§ 8, Copyright not to subsist in works in 
public domain, or published prior to 
July 1, 1909, and not already copy- 
righted, or Government publications; 
publication by Government of copy- 
righted material. 
§ 9. Authors or proprietors, entitled; aliens. 
$ 10, Publication of work with notice. 
$ 11. Registration of claim’ and issuance of 
certificate. 
Works not reproduced for sale, 
Deposit of copies after publication; ac- 
tion or proceeding for infringement, 
Same; failure to deposit; demand; pen- 
alty. 


§ 12. 
$ 13. 


§ 14. 
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$15. Same; postmaster’s receipt; transmis- 
sion by mail without cost. 

$ 16. Mechanical work to be done in United 
States, 

§ 17. Afidavit to accompany copies. 

§ 18. Making false affidavit. 

$19. Notice; form. 

§ 20. Same; place of application of; one no- 
tice in each volume or number of 
newspaper or periodical. 

$21. Same; effect of accidental omission from 
copy or copies. 

§ 22. Ad interim protection of book published 
abroad. 

§ 23. Same; extension to full term. 

§ 24. Duration; renewal and extension. 

§ 25. Renewal of copyrights registered in Pat- 
ent Office under repealed law. 

§ 26. Terms defined. 

§ 27. Copyright distinct from property in ob- 
ject copyright; effect of sale of object, 
and of assignment of copyright. 

§ 28. Assignments and bequests. 

$29. Same; executed in foreign country; ac- 
knowledgment and certificate. 

§ 30. Same; record. | 

$31. Same; certificate of record. 

§ 32. Same; use of name of assignee in notice. 

§ 1. Exclusive rights as to copyrighted 
works: Any person entitled thereto, upon 
complying with the provisions of this title, 
shall have the exclusive right: 

(a) To print, reprint, publish, copy, and 
vend the copyrighted work; 

(b) To translate the copyrighted work into 
other languages or dialects, or make any 
other version thereof, if it be a literary work; 
to dramatize it if it be a nondramatic work; 
to eonvert it into a novel or other nondra- 
matic work if if be a drama; to arrange or 
adapt it if it be a musical work; to complete, 
execute, and finish it if it be a model or de- 
sign for a work of art; 

(e) To deliver or authorize the delivery 
of the copyrighted work in public for profit 
if it be a lecture, sermon, address, or similar 
production; 

(a) To perform or represent the copy- 
righted work publicly if it be a drama or, if 
it be a dramatic work and not reproduced 
in copies for sale, to vend any manuscript or 
any record whatsoever thereof; to make or 
to procure the making of any transcription 
or record thereof by or from which, in whole 
or in part, it may in any manner or by any 
method be exhibited, performed, represented, 
produced, or reproduced; and to exhibit, per- 
form, represent, produce, or reproduce it in 
any manner or by any method whatsoever; 
and 

(e) To perform the copyrighted work pub- 
licly for profit if it be a musical composition 
and for the purpose of public performance for 
profit; and for the purposes set forth in sub- 
section (a) hereof, to make any arrangement 
or setting of it or of the melody of it in any 
system of notation or any form of record in 
which the thought of an author may be re- 
corded and from which it may be read or 
reproduced: Provided, That the provisions of 
this title, so far as they secure copyright con- 
trolling the parts of instruments serving to 
reproduce mechanically the musical work, 
shali include only compositions published 
and copyrighted after July 1, 1909, and shall 
not include the works of a foreign author or 
composer unless the foreign state or nation 
of which such author or composer is a citizen 
or subjects grants, either by treaty, conven- 
tion, agreement, or law to citizens of the 
United States similar rights. And as a con- 
di,tion of extending the copyright control to 
such mechanical reproductions, that when- 
ever the owner of a musical copyright has 
used or permitted or knowingly acquiesced 
in the use of the copyrighted work upon the 
parts of instruments serving to reproduce 
mechanically the musical work, any other 
person may make similar use of the copy- 
righted work upon the payment to the copy- 
right proprietor of a royalty of 2 cents on 
each such part manufactured, to be paid by 
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the manufacturer thereof; and the copyright 
proprietor may require, and if so the manu- 
facturer shall furnish, a report under oath 
on the 20th day of each month on the number 
of parts of instruments manufactured during 
the previous month serving to reproduce 
mechanically said musical work, and royalties 
shall be due on the parts manufactured dur- 
ing any month upon the 20th of the next suc- 
ceeding month. The payment of the royalty 
provided for by this section shall free the 
articles or devices for which such royalty has 
been paid from further contribution to the 
copyright except in case of public perform- 
anc for profit. It shall be the duty of the 
copyright owner, if he uses the musical com- 
position himself for the manufacture of parts 
of instruments serving to reproduce mechan- 
ically the musical work, or licenses others to 
do so, to file notice thereof, accompanied by a 
recording fee, in the copyright office, and any 
failure to file such notice shall be a complete 
defense to any suit, action, or proceeding for 
any infringemént-of such copyright. 

In case of the failure of such manufac- 
turer to pay to the copyright proprietor with- 
in thirty days after demand in writing the 
full sum of royalties due at said rate at the 
date of such demand, the court may award 
taxable costs to the plaintiff and a reason- 
able counsel fee, and the court may, in its 
discretion, enter judgment therein for any 
sum in addition over the amount found to be 
due as royalty in accordance with the terms 
of this title, not exceeding three times such 
amount. 

The reproduction or rendition of a musical 
composition by or upon coin-operated ma- 
chines shall not be deemed a public per- 
formance for profit unless a fee is charged 
for admission to the place where such repro- 
duction or rendition occurs. 

§ 2. Rights of author or proprietor of un- 
published work: Nothing in this title shall 
be construed to annul or limit the right of 
the author or proprietor of an unpublished 
work, at common law or in equity, to pre- 
vent the copying, publication, or use of such 
unpublished work without his consent, and 
to obtain damages therefor. 

§ 3. Protection of component parts of work 
copyrighted; composite works or periodicals: 
The copyright provided by this title shall 
protect all the copyrightable component 
parts of the work copyrighted, and all mat- 


tez therein in which copyright is already sub- 


sisting, but without extending the duration 
or scope of such copyright. The copyright 
upon composite works or periodicals shall 
give to the proprietor thereof all the rights 
in respect thereto which he would have if 
each part were individually copyrighted 
under this title. 

§ 4. All writings of author included: The 
works for which copyright may be secured 
under this title shall include all the writings 
of an author. 

§ 5. Classification of works for registration: 
The application for registration shall specify 
to which of the following classes the work in 
which copyright is claimed belongs: 

(a) Books, including composite and cyclo- 
pedic works, directories, gazetteers, and other 
compilations, ` 

(b) Periodicals, including newspapers. 

(c) Lectures, sermons, addresses (pre- 
pared for oral delivery). 

(d) Dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
positions. 

(e) Musical compositions. 

(f) Maps. 

(g) Works of art; models or designs for 
works of art. 

(h) Reproductions of a work of art. 

(i) Drawings or plastic works of a scientific 


_ or technical character. 


(j) Photographs. 3 

(k) Prints and pictorial illustrations in- 
eluding prints or labels used for articles of 
merchandise. 

(1) Motion-picture photoplays. 
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(m) Motion pictures other than photo- 
plays. 

The above specifications shall not be held 
to limit the subject matter of copyright as 
defined in section 4 of this title, nor shall any 
error in classification invalidate or impair 
the copyright protection secured under this 
title, 

§6. Registration of prints and labels: 
Commencing July 1, 1940, the Register of 
Copyrights is charged with the registration 
of claims to copyright properly presented, in 
all prints and labels published in connection 
with the sale or advertisement of articles of 
merchandise, including all claims to copy- 
right in prints and labels pending in the 
Patent Office and uncleared at the close of 
business June 30, 1940, There shall be paid 
for registering a claim of copyright in any 
such print or. label not a trade-mark $6, 
which sum shall cover the expense of furnish- 
ing a certificate of such registration, under 
the seal of the Copyright Office, to the 
claimant of copyright. 

§ 7. Copyright on compilations of works in 
public domain or of copyrighted works; sub- 
sisting copyrights not affected: Compilations 
or abridgments, adaptations, arrangements, 
dramatizations, translations, or other ver- 
sions of works in the public domain or of 
copyrighted works when produced with the 
consent of the proprietor of the copyright in 
such works, or works republished with new 
matter, shall be regarded as new works sub- 
ject to copyright under the provisions of 
this title; but the publication of any such 
new works shall not affect the force or validity 
of any subsisting copyright upon the matter 
employed or any part thereof, or be con- 
strued to imply an exclusive right to such 
use of the original works, or to secure or ex- 
tend copyright in such original works. 

$ 8. Copyright not to subsist in works in 
public domain, or published prior to July 
1, 1909, and not already copyrighted, or Gov- 
ernment publications; publication by Gov- 
ernment of copyrighted material: No copy- 
right shall subsist in the original text of 
any work which is in the public domain, or 
in any work which was published in this 
country or any foreign country prior to July 
1, 1909, and has not been already copy-: 
righted in the United States, or in any pub- 
lication of the United States Government, 
or any reprint, in whole or in part, thereof: 
Provided, That copyright may be secured by 
the Postmaster General on behalf of the 
United States in the whole or any part of 
the publications authorized by section 1 of 
the Act of June 27, 1938 (39 U. S. C. 371). 

The publication or republication by the 
Government, either separately or in a pub- 
lic document, of any material in which copy- 
right is subsisting shall not be taken to 
cause any abridgement or annulment of 
the copyright or to authorize any use or 
appropriation of such copyright material 
without the consent of the copyright pro- 
prietor. 

§ 9. Authors or proprietors, entitled; aliens: 
The author or proprietor of any work made 
the subject of copyright by this title, or his 
executors, administrators, or assigns, shall 
have copyright for such work under the 
conditions and for the terms specified in this 
title: Provided, however, That the copyright 
secured by this title shall extend to the 
work of an author or proprietor who is a 
citizen or subject of a foreign state or na- 
tion only: / 

(a) When an alien author or proprietor 
shail be domiciled within the United States 
at the time of the first publication of his 
work; or 

(b) When the foreign state or nation of 
which such author or proprietor is a citizen 
or subject grants, either by treaty, conven- 
tion, agreement, or law, to citizens of the 
United States the benefit of copyright on 
substantially the same basis as to its own 
citizens, or copyright protection, substantially 
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equal to the protection secured to such for- 
eign author under this title or by treaty; or 
when such foreign state or nation is a party 
to an international agreement which pro- 
vides for reciprocity in the granting of copy- 
right, by the terms of which agreement the 
United States may, at its pleasure, become a 
party thereto. 

The existence of the reciprocal conditions 
aforesaid shell be determined by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by proclamation 
made from time to time, as the purposes of 
this title may require: Provided, That when- 
ever the President shall find that the au- 
thors, copyright owners, or proprietors of 
works first produced or published abroad and 
subject to copyright or to renewal of copy- 
right under the laws of the United States, 
including works subject to ad interim copy- 
right, are or may have been temporarily 
unable to comply with the conditions and 
formalities prescribed with respect to such 
works by the copyright laws of the United 
States, because of the disruption or suspen- 
sion of facilities essential for such compli- 
ance, he may by proclamation grant such 
extension of time as he may deem appro- 
priate for the fulfillment of such conditions 
or formalities by authors, copyright owners, 
or proprietors who are citizens of the United 
States or who are nationals of countries 
which accord substantially equal treatment 
in this respect to authors, copyright owners, 
or proprietors who are citizens of the United 
States: Provided further, That no liability 
shall attach under this title for lawful uses 
made or acts done prior to the effective date 
of such proclamation in connection with such 
works, or in respect to the continuance for 
one year subsequent to such date of any busi- 
ness undertaking or enterprise lawfully un- 
dertaken prior to such date involving expen- 
diture or contractual obligation in connec- 
tion with the exploitation, production, re- 
production, circulation, or performance of 
any such work, 

The President may at any time terminate 
any proclamation, authorized herein or any 
part thereof or suspend or extend its opera- 
tion for such period or periods of time as 
in his judgment the interests of the United 
States may require. 


§ 10. Publication of work,with notice: Any 
person entitled thereto by this title may se- 
cure copyright for his work by publication 
thereof with the notice of copyright re- 
quired by this title; and such notice shall be 
affixed to each copy thereof published or of- 
fered for sale in the United States by au- 
thority of the copyright proprietor, except in 
the case of hooks seeking ad interim protec- 
tion under section 22 of this title. 

§ 11. Registration of claim and issuance 
of certificate: Such person may obtain reg- 
istration of his claim to copyright by com- 
plying with the provisions of this title, in- 
cluding the deposit of copies, and upon such 
compliance the Register of Copyrights shall 
issue to him the certificates provided for in 
section 209 of this title. 

§ 12. Works not reproduced for sale: Copy- 
right may also be had of the works of any 
author, of which copies are not reproduced 
for sale, by the deposit, with claim of copy- 
right, of one complete copy of such work if 
it be a lecture or similar production or a 
dramatic, musical, or dramatico-musical 
composition; of a title and description, with 
One print taken from each scene or act, if 
the work be a motion-picture photoplay; of 
@ photographic print if the work be a pho- 
tograph; of a title and description, with not 
less than two prints taken from different sec- 
tions of a complete motion picture, if the 
work be a motion picture other than a photo- 
play; cr of a photograph or other identifying 
reproduction thereof, if it be a work of art or 
a plastic work or drawing. But the privilige 
of registration of copyright secured hereunder 
shall not exempt the copyright proprietor 
from the deposit of copies, under sections 13 
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and 14 of this title, where the work is later 
reproduced in copies for sale. b 

§ 13. Deposit of copies after publication; 
action or proceeding for infringement: Af- 
ter copyright has been secured by publica- 
tion of the work with the notice of copy- 
right as provided in section 10 of this title, 
there shall be promptly deposited in the 
copyright office or in the mail addressed to 
the Register of Copyrights, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, two complete copies of the 
best edition thereof then published, or if the 
work is by an author who is a citizen or sub- 
ject of a foreign state or nation and has 
been published in a foreign country, one 
complete copy of the best edition then pub- 
lished in such foreign country, which 
copies or copy, if the work be a book or pe- 
riodical, shall have been produced in ac- 
cordance with the manufacturing provisions 
specified in section 16 of this title; or if such 
work be a contribution to a periodical, for 
which contribution special registration is re- 
quested, one copy of the issue or issues con- 
taining such contribution; or if the work is 
not reproduced in copies for sale there shall 
be deposited the copy, print, photograph, or 
other identifying reproduction provided by 
section 12 of. this title, such copies or copy, 
print, photograph, or other reproduction to 
be accompanied in each case by a claim of 
copyright. No action or proceeding shall be 
maintained for infringement of copyright 


in any work until the provisions of this title . 


with respect to the deposit of copies and rêg- 
istration of such work shall have been com- 
plied with, 

§ 14, Same; failure to deposit; demand; 
penalty: Should the copies called for by sec- 
tion 13 of this title not be promptly deposited 
as provided in this title, the Register. of 
Copyrights may at any time after the pub- 
lication of the work, upon actual notice, re- 
quire the proprietor of the copyright to de- 
posit them, and after the said demand shall 
have been made, in default of the deposit of 
copies of the work within three months from 
any part of the United States, except an out- 
lying territorial possession of the United 
States, or within six months from any out- 
lying territorial possession of the United 
States, or from any foreign country, the pro- 
prietor of the copyright shall be liable to a 
fine of $100 and to pay to the Library of 
Congress twice the amount of the retail price 
of the best edition of the work, and the 
copyright shall become void. 

$ 15. Same; Postmaster’s receipt; Trans- 
mission by mail without cost: The postmaster 
to whom are delivered the articles deposited 
as provided in sections 12 and 13 of this title 
shall, if requested, give a receipt therefor and 
shall mail them to their destination without 
cost to the copyright claimant, 

§ 16. Mechanical work to be done in United 
States: Of the printed book or periodical 
specified in section 5, subsections (a) and 
(b), of this title, except the orlginal text of 
a book of foreign origin in a language or 
languages other than English, the text of all 
copies accorded protection under this title, 
except as below provided, shall be printed 
from type set within the limits of the United 
States, either by hand or by the aid of any 
kind of typesetting machine, or from plates 
made within the limits of the United States 
from type set therein, or, if the text be pro- 
duced by lithographic process, or photoen- 
graving process, then by a process wholly 
performed within the limits of the United 
States, and the printing of the text and 
binding of the said book shall be performed 
within the limits of the United States; which 
requirements shall extend also to the illus- 
trations within a book consisting of printed 
text and illustrations produced by litho- 
graphic process, or photoengraving process, 
and also*to separate lithographs or photo- 
engravings, except where in either case the 
subjects represented are located in a forcign 
country and illustrate a scientific work or 
reproduce a work of art: Provided, however, 
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That said requirements shall not apply to 
works in raised characters for the use of the 
blind, or to books of foreign origin in a 
language or languages other than English, 
or to books published abroad in the English 
language seeking ad interim protection under 
this title, or to works printed or produced in 
the United States by any other process than 
those above specified in this section. 

§ 17. Affidavit to accompany copies: In the 
case of the book the copies so deposited shall 
be accompanied by an affidavit under the 
official seal of any officer authorized to ad- 
minister oaths within the United States, duly 
made by the person claiming copyright or by 
his duly authorized agent or representative 
residing in the United States, or by the 
printer who has printed the book, setting 
forth that the copies deposited have been 
printed from type set within the limits of the 
United States or from plates madé within the 
limits of the United States from type set 
therein; or, if the text be produced by litho- 
graphic process, or photoengraving process, 
that such process was wholly performed with- 
in the limits of the United States and that 
the printing of the text and binding of the 
said book have also’ been performed within 
the limits of the United States. Such. affi- 
davit shall state also the place where and 
the establishment or establishments in which 
such type was set or plates were made or 
lithographic process, or photeengraving proc- 
ess or printing and binding were performed 
and the date of the completion of the print- 
ing of the book or the date of publication. 

§ 18. Making false affidavit: Any person 
who, for the purpose of obtaining registration 
of a claim to copyright, shail knowingly make 
a false affidavit as to his having complied 
with the above conditions shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $1,000, and all of his rights and 
privileges under said copyright shall there- 
after be forfeited. 

§ 19. Notice; form: The notice of copyright 
required by section 10 of this title shall con- 
sist either of the word “Copyright” or the 
abbreviation “Copr.”, accompanied by the 
name of the copyright proprietor, and if the 
work be a printed literary, musical, or dra- 
matic work, the notice shail include also 
the year in which the copyright was secured 
by publication. In the case, however, of 
copies of works specified in subsections (f) 
to (k), inclusive, of section 6 of this title, 
the notice may- consist of the letter C en- 
closed within a circle, thus ©, accompanied 
by the initials, monogram, mark, or symbol 
of the copyright proprietor: Provided, That 
on some accessible portion of such copies or 
of the margin, back, permanent base, or ped- 
estal, or of the substance on which such 
copies shall be mounted, his name shall ap- 
pear. But in the case of works in which 
copyright was subsisting on July 1, 1909, the 
notice of copyright may be either in one of 
the forms prescribed herein or may consist 
of the following words: “Entered according 
to Act of Congress, in the year ——, by A. B., 
in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at 
Washington”; or, at his option, the word 
“Copyright”, together with the year the copy- 
right was entered and the name of the party 
by whom it was taken out; thus, “Copyright, 
19—, by A. B.” 

§.20. Same; place of application of; one 
notice in each volume or number of news- 
paper or periodical: The notice of copyright 
shall be applied, in the case of a book or 
other printed publication, upon its title page 
or the page immediately following, or if a 
periodical either upon the title page or upon 
the first page of text of each separate number 
or under the title heading, or if a musical 
work either upon its title page or the first 
page of music. One notice of copyright in 
each volume or in each number of a news- 
Paper or periodical published shall suffice. 

§ 21. Same; cifect of accidental omission 
from copy or copies: Where the copyright 
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proprietor has sought to comply with the 
provisions of this title with respect to notice, 
the omission by accident or mistake of the 
prescribed notice from a particular copy or 
copies shal. not invalidate the copyright or 
prevent recovery for infringement against 
any person who, after actual notice of the 
copyright, begins an undertaking to infringe 
it, but shall prevent the recovery of damages 
against an innocent infringer who has been 
misled by the omission of the notice; and 
in a suit for infringement no permanent in- 
junction shall be had unless the copyright 
proprietor shall reimburse to the innocent 
infringer his reasonable outlay innocently 
incurred if the court, in its discretion, shall 
so direct, 

§ 22. Ad interim protection of book pub- 
lished abroad: In the case of a book first 
published abroad in the English language, 
the deposit in the copyright office, not later 
than sixty days after its publication abroad, 
of one complete copy of the foreign edition, 
with a request for the reservation of the 
copyright and a statement of the name and 
nationality of the author and of the copy- 
right proprietor and of the date of publica- 
tion of the said book, shall secure to the 
author or proprietor an ad interim copyright, 
which shall have all the force and effect 
given to copyright by this title, and shall 
endure until the expiration of four months 
after such deposit in the copyright office. 

§ 23. Same; extension to full term: When- 
ever within the period of such ad interim 
protection an authorized edition of such 
book shall be published within the United 
States, in accordance with the manufactur- 
ing provisions specified in section 16 of this 
title, and whenever the provisions of this 
title as to deposit of copies, registration, 
filing of affidavit, and the printing of the 
copyright notice shall have been duly com- 
plied with, the copyright shall be extended 
to endure in such book for the term provided 
in this title. 

§ 24. Duration; renewal and extension: The 
copyright secured by this title shall endure 
for twenty-eight years from the date of first 
publication, whether the copyrighted work 
bears the author’s true name or is published 
anonymously or under an assumed name: 
Provided, That iv the case of any posthumous 
work or of any periodical, cyclopedic, or other 
composite work upon which the copyright 
was originally secured by the proprietor 
thereof, or of any work copyrighted by a 
corporate body (otherwise than as assignee 
or licensee of the individual author) or by 
an employer for whom such work is made for 
hire, the proprietor of such copyright shall 
be entitled to a renewal and extension of 
the copyright in such work for the further 
term of twenty eight years when application 
for such renewal and extension shall have 
been made to the copyright office and duly 
registered therein within one year prior to 
the expiration of the original term of copy- 
right: And provided further, That in the 
case of any otner copyrighted work, includ- 
ing a contribution by an individual author 
to a pericdical or to a cyclopedic or other 
composite work, the author of such work, 
if still living, or the widow, widower, or chil- 
dren of the author, if the author be not 
living, or if such author, widow, widower, 
or children be not living, then the author's 
executors, or in the absence of a will, his 
next of kin shall be entitled to a renewal 
and extension of the copyright in such work 
for a further term of twenty-eight years 
when application for such renewal and ex- 
tension shall have been made to the copy- 
right office and duly registered therein within 
one year prior to the expiration of the origi- 
nal term of copyright: And provided further, 
That in default of the registration of such 
application for renewal and extension, the 
copyright in any work shall determine at 
the expiration of twenty-eight years from 
first publication. 
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§ 25. Renewal of copyrights registered in 
Patent Office undtr repealed law: Subsisting 
copyrights originally registered in the Patent 
Office prior to July 1, 1940, under section $ 
of the act of June 3, 1874, shall be subject to 
renewal in behalf of the proprietor upon ap- 
plication made to the Register of Copyrights 
within one year prior to the expiration of the 
original term of twenty-eight years. 

$26. Terms defined: In the interpreta- 
tion and construction of this title ‘the date 
of publication’ shall in the case of a work 
of which copies are reproduced for sale or 
distribution be held to be the earliest date 
when copies of the first authorized edition 
‘were placed on sale, sold, or publicly dis- 
tributed by the proprietor of the copyright 
or under his authority, and the word ‘au- 
thor’ shall include an employer in the case 
of works made for hire. 

§ 27. Copyright «distinct from property in 
object copyrighted; effect of sale of object, 
and of assignment of copyright: The copy- 
right is distinct trom the property in the 
material object copyrighted. and the sale or 
conveyance, by gift or otherwise, of the ma- 
terial object shall not of itself constitute a 
transfer of the copyright, nor shall the as- 
signment of the copyright constitute a trans- 
fer of the title to the material object; but 
nothing in this title shall be deemed to for- 
bid, prevent, or restrict the transfer of any 
copy of a copyrighted work the possession 
of which has been lawfully obtained. 

§ 28. Assignments and bequests.—Copy- 
right secured under this title or previous 
copyright laws of the United States may be 
assigned, granted, or mortgaged by an in- 
strument in writing signed by the proprietor 
of the copyright, or may be bequeathed by 
will. 

$ 239. Same; executed in foreign country; 
acknowledgment and certificate——Every as- 
signment of copyright executed in a foreign 
country shall be acknowledged by the as- 
signor before a consular officer or secretary 
of legation of the United States authorized 
by law to administer oaths or perform no- 
tarial acts. The certificate of such acknowl- 


‘edgment under the hand and official seal 


of such consular officer or secretary of lega- 
tion shall be prima facie evidence of the 
execution of the instrument. 

$30. Same; record: Every assignment of 
copyright shall be recorded in the copyright 
office wthin three calendar mcnths after its 
execution in the United States or within six 
calendar months after its execution with- 
out the limits of the United States, in de- 
fault of which it shall be void as against 
any subsequent purchaser or mortgagee for 
a valuable consideration, without notice, 
whose assignment has beeu duly recorded. 

$31. Same; certificate of record: The Reg- 
ister of Copyrights shall, upon payment of 
the prescribed fee, record such assignment, 
and shall return it to the sender with a 
certificate of record attached under seal of 
the copyright office, and upon the payment 
of the fee prescribed by this title he shall 
furnish to any person requesting the same a 
certified copy thereof under the said seal. 

§ 32. Same; use of name of assignee in 
notice: When an assignment of the copy- 
right im a specified book or other work has 
been recorded the assignee may substitute 
his name for that of the assignor in the 
statutory notice of copyright prescribed by 
this title. 

‘CHAPTER 2—INFRINGEMENT PROCEEDINGS 
§ 10%, Infringement: 

(a) Injunction. 

(b) Damages and profits; amounts; 
other remedies. 

(c) Impounding during action. 

(d) Destruction of infringing copies 
and plates. 

{e) Royalties for use of mechanical 


reproduction of musical works. 


(f) Rules of procedure, 
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§ 102, Jurisdiction of courts in enforcing 
remedies. 

§ 103. Joinder of proceedings for different 
remedies. 


§ 104. Willful infringement for profit. 

§ 105, Fraudulent notice of copyright, or re- 

moval or alteration of notice. 

§ 106. Importation of article bearing false 
notice or piratical copies of copy- 
righted work. 

Importation, during existence of copy- 
right, of piratical copies, or of copies 
not produced in accordance with 
section 16 of this title. 

Forfeiture and destruction of articles 
prohibited importation. 

Importation of prohibited articles; 
regulations; proof of deposit of cop- 
ies by complainants. 

Jurisdiction of actions under laws. 

District in which actions may be 
brought. 

Injunctions; service and enforcement. 

Transmission of certified copies of 
papers for enforcement of injunction 
by other court. 

§ 114. Review of orders, judgments, or de- 

crees. 

$115. Limitation of criminal proceedings. 

§ 116. Costs; attorney’s fees. 


$ 101. Infringement: If any person shall 
infringe the copyright in any work pro- 
tected under the copyright laws of the United 
States such person shall be liable: 

(a) Injunction: To an injunction restrain- 
ing such infringement; 

(b) Damages and profits; amount; other 
remedies: To pay to the copyright proprietor 
such damages as the copyright proprietor 
may have suffered due to the infringement, as 
well as all the profits which the infringer 
shall have made from such infringement, 
and in proving profits the plaintiff shall be 
required to prove sales only, and the defend- 
ant shall be required to prove every element 
of cost which he claims, or in lieu of actual 
damages and profits, such damages as to the 
court shall appear to be just, and in assess- 
ing such damages the court may, in its discre- 
tion, allow the amounts as hereinafter stated, 
but in case of a newspaper reproduction of a 
copyrighted photograph, such damages shall 
not exceed the sum of $200 nor be less than 
the sum of $50, and in the crse of the in- 
fringement of an undramatized or nondra- 
matic work by means of motion pictures, 
where the infringer shall show that hè was 
not aware that he was infringing, and that 
such infringement could not have been 
reasonably foreseen, such damages shall not 
exceed the sum of $100; and in the case of 
an infringement of a copyrighted dramatic 
or dramatico-musical work by a maker of 
motion pictures and his agencies for distribu- 
tion thereof to exhibitors, where such in- 
fringer shows that he was not aware that he 
was infringing a copyrighted work, and that 
such infringements could not reasonably 
have been foreseen, the entire sum of such 
damages recoverable by the copyright pro- 
prietor from such infringing maker and his 
agencies for the distribution to exhibitors 


$ 107. 


$ 108. 
§ 109. 
§ 110. 
§ 111. 


§ 112, 
§ 113. 


‘of such infringing motion picture shall not 


exceed the sum of $5,000 nor be less than $250, 
and such damages shall in no other case 
exceed the sum of $5,000 nor be less than the 
stm of $250, and shall not be regarded as a 
penalty. But the foregoing exceptions shall 
not deprive the copyright proprietor of any 
other remedy given him under this law, nor 
shall the limitation as to the amount of 
recovery apply to infringements occurring 
after the actual notice to a defendant, 
either by service of process in a suit or other 
written notice served upon him. 

First. In the case of a painting, statue, or 
sculpture, $10 for every infringing copy made 
or sold by or found in the possession of the 
infringer or his agents or employees; 
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Second. In the case of any work enumer- 
ated in section 5 of this title, except a paint- 
ing, statue, or sculpture, $1 for every in- 
fringing copy made or sold by or found in 
the possession of the infringer or his agents 
or employees; 

Third. In the case of a lecture, sermon, or 
address, $50 for every infringing delivery; 

Fourth. In the case of a dramatic or dra- 
matico-musical or a choral or orchestral 
composition, $100 for the first and $50 for 
every subsequent infringing performance; in 
the case of other musical compositions $10 for 
every infringing performance; 

(c) Impounding during action: To deliver 
up on oath, to be impounded during the 
pendency of the action, upon such terms 
and conditions as the court may prescribe, 
all articles alleged to infringe a copyright; 

(d) Destruction of infringing copies and 
plates: To deliver up on oath for destruc- 
tion all the infringing copies or devices, as 
well as all plates, molds, matrices, or other 
means for making such infringing copies as 
the court may order. 

(e) Royalties for use of mechanical repro- 
duction of musical works: Whenever the 
owner of a musical copyright has used or 
permitted the use of the copyrighted work 
upon the parts of musical instruments serv- 
ing to reproduce mechanically the musical 
work, then in case of infringement of such 
copyright by the unauthorized manufacture, 
use, or sale of interchangeable parts, such 
as disks, rolls, bands, or cylinders for use 
in mechanical music-producing machines 
adapted to reproduce the copyrighted music, 
no criminal action shall be brought, but in a 
civil action an injunction may be granted 
upon such terms as the court may impose, 
and the plaintiff shall be entitled to recover 
in lieu of profits and damages a royalty as 
provided in section 1, subsection (e), of this 
title: Provided also, That whenever any per- 
son, in the absence of a license agreement, 
intends to use a copyrighted musical compo- 
sition upon the parts of instruments serving 
to reproduce mechanically the musical work, 
relying upon the compulsory license provi- 
sion of this title, he shall serve notice of such 
intention, by registered mail, upon the copy- 
right proprietor at his last address disclosed 
by the records of the copyright office, send- 
ing to the copyright office a duplicate of such 
notice; and in case of his failure so to do the 
court may, in its discretion, in addition to 
sums hereinabove mentioned, award the 
complainant a further sum, not to exceed 
three times the amount provided by section 
1, subsection (e), of this title, by way of 
damages, and not as a penalty, and also a 
temporary injunction until the full award is 
paid. 

(£) Rules of procedure: Rules and regula- 
tions for practice and procedure under this 
section shall be prescribed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

$102. Jurisdiction of courts in enforcing 
remedies: Any court given jurisdiction un- 
der section 110 of this title may proceed in 
any action, suit, or proceeding instituted for 
violation of any provision hereof to enter a 
judgment or decree enforcing the remedies 
herein provided. 

$103. Joinder or proceedings for different 
Temedies: The proceedings for an injunc- 
tion, damages, and profits, and those for the 
seizure of infringing copies, plates, molds, 
matrices, and so forth, aforementioned, may 
be united in one action. 

$104. Willful infringement for profit: Any 
person who willfully and for profit shall in- 
fringe any copyright secured by this title, or 
who shall Enowingly and willfully aid or abet 
such infringement, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by imprisonment 
for not exceeding one year or by a fine of not 
less than $100 nor more than $1,000, or both, 
in the discretion of the court: Provided; how- 
ever, That nothing in this title shall be so 
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construed as to prevent the performance of 
religious or secular works such as oratorios, 
cantatas, masses, or octavo choruses by pub- 
lic schools, church choirs, or vocal sccieties, 
rented, borrowed, or obtained from some 
public library, public school, church choir, 
school choir, or vocal society, provided the 
performance is given for charitable or edu- 
cational purposes and not for profit. 

§ 105. Fraudulent notice of copyright, or 
removal or alteration of notice: Any person 
who, with fraudulent intent, shall insert or 
impress any notice of copyright required by 
this title, or words of the same purport, in 
or upon any uncopyrighted article, or with 
fraudulent intent shall remove or alter the 
copyright notice upon any article duly copy- 
righted shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
punishable by a fine of not less than $100 
and not more than $1,000. Any person who 
shall knowingly issue or sell any article bear- 
ing a notice of United States copyright which 
has not been copyrighted in this country, or 
who shall knowingly import any article bear- 
ing such notice or words of the same purport, 
which has not been copyrighted in this coun- 
try, shall be liable to a fine of $100. 

§ 106. Importation of article bearing false 
notice or piratical copies of copyrighted 
work: The importation into the United 
States of any article bearing a false notice of 
copyright when there is no existing copy- 
right thereon in the United States, or of any 
piratical copies of any work copyrighted in 
the United States, is prohibited. 

§ 107. Importation, during existence of 
copyright, of piratical copies, or of copies 
not produced in accordance with section 16 
of this title: During the existence of the 
American copyright in any book the impor- 
tation into the United States of any piratical 
copies thereof or of any copies thereof (al- 
though authorized by the author or pro. 
prietor) which have not been produced in 
accordance with the manufacturing provi- 
sions specified in section 16 of this title, or 
any plates of the same not made from type 
set within the limits of the United States, or 
any copies thereof produced by lithographic 
or photoengraving process not performed 
within the limits of the United States, in 
accordance with the provisions of section 16 
of this title, is prohibited: Provided, how- 
ever, That, except as regards piratical copies, 
such prohibition shall not apply: 

(a) To works in raised characters for the 
use of the blind. 

(b) To a foreign newspaper or magazine, 
although containing matter copyrighted in 
the United States printed or reprinted by 
authority of the copyright proprietor, unless 
such newspaper or magazine contains also 
copyright matter printed or reprinted without 
such authorization. ; 

(c) To the authorized edition of a book 
in a foreign languege or languages of which 
only a translation into English has been 
copyrighted in this country. 

(d) To any book published abroad with 
the authorization of the author or copyright 
proprietor when imported under the circum- 
stances stated in ore of the four subdivisions 
following, that is to say: 

First. When imported, not more than one 
copy at one time, for individual use and not 
for sale; but such privilege of importation 
shall not extend to a foreign reprint of a 
book by an American author copyrighted in 
the United States. 

Second. When imported by the authority 
or for the use of the United States. 

Third. When imported, for use and not for 
sale, not more than one copy of any such 
book in any one invoice, in good faith by or 
for any society or institution incorporated 
for educational, literary, philosophical, sci- 
entific, or religious purposes, or for the 
encouragement of the fine arts, or for any 
college, academy, school, or seminary of learn- 
ing, or for any State, school, college, uni- 
Mining or free public library in the United 

ates. 
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Fourth, When such books form parts of 
libraries or collections purchased en bloc for 
the use of societies, institutions, or libraries 
designated in the foregoing paragraph, or 
form parts of the libraries or personal bag- 
gage belonging to persons or families arriving 
from foreign countries and are not intended 
for sale: Provided, That copies imported as 
above may not lawfully be used in any way 
to violate the rights of the proprietor of the 
American copyright or annul or limit the 
copyright protection secured by this title, and 
such unlawful use shall be deemed an in- 
fringement of copyright. 

§ 108. Forfeiture and destruction of articles 
prohibited importation: Any and all articles 
prohibited importation by this title which 
are brought into the United States from any 
foreign country (except in the mails) shall 
be seized and forfeited by like proceedings as 
those provided by law for the seizure and 
condemnation of property imported into the 
United States in violation of the customs 
revenue laws. Such articles when forfeited 
shall be destroyed in such manner as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury or the court, as the 
case may be, shall direct: Provided, however, 
That all copies of authorized editions of copy- 
right books imported in the mails or other- 
wise in violation of the provisions of this 
title may be exported and returned to the 
country of export whenever it is shown to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in a written application, that such im- 
portation does not involve willful negligence 
or fraud. 

$ 109. Importation of prohibited articles; 
regulations; proof of deposit of copies by 
complainants: The Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Postmaster General are hereby em- 
powered and required to make and enforce 
individually or jointly such rules and regu- 
lations as shall prevent the importation into 
the United States of articles prohibited im- 
portation by this title, and may require, as 
conditions precedent to exclusion of any work 
in which copyright is claimed, the copyright 
proprietor or any person claiming actual or 
potential injury by reason of actual or con- 
templated importations of copies of such 
work to file with the Post Office Department 
or the Treasury Department a certificate of 
the Register of Copyrights that the provisions 
of section 13 of this title have been fully 
complied with, and to give notice of such 
compliance to postmasters or to customs of- 
ficers at the ports of entry in the United 
States in such form and accompanied by 
such exhibits as may be deemed necessary 
for-the practical and efficient administration 
and enforcement of the provisions of sections 
106 and 107 of this title. 

§ 110. Jurisdiction of actions under laws: 
All actions, suits, or proceedings arising un- 
der the copyright laws of the United States 

-shall be originally cognizable by the district 
courts of the United States, the district court 
of any Territory, the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia, 
the district courts of Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, and the courts of first instance 
of the Philippine Islands. 

$111. District in which actions may be 
brought: Civil actions, suits, or proceedings 
arising under this title may be instituted in 
the district of whch the defendant or his 
agent is an inhabitant, or in which he may 
be found. 

§ 112. Injunctions; service and enforce- 
ment: Any such court or judge thereof shall 
have power, upon bill in equity filed by any 
party aggrieved, to grant injunctions to pre- 
vent and restrain the violation of any right 
secured by this title, according to the course 
and principles of courts of equity, on such 
terms as said court or judge may deem rea- 
sonable. Any injunction that may be 
granted restraining and enjoining the doing 
of anything forbidden by this title may be 
served on the parties against whom such 
injunction may be granted anywhere in the 
United States, and shall ke operative through- 
out the United States and be enforceable by 
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proceedings in contempt or otherwise by any 
other court or judge possessing jurisdiction 
of- the defendants, 

§ 113. Transmission of certified copies of 
papers for enforcement.of injunction by other 
court: The clerk of the court, or judge grant- 
ing the injunction, shall, when required so to 
aco by the court hearing the application to 
enforce said injunction, transmit without de- 
fay to said court a certified copy of all the 
papers in said cause that are on file in his 
office. 

§ 114. Review of orders, judgments, or de- 
crees: The orders, judgments, or decrees of 
any court mentioned in section 110 of this 
title arising under the copyright laws of the 
United States may be reviewed on appeal in 
the manner and to the extent now provided 
by law for the review of cases determined in 
said courts respectively. 

§ 115. Limitations of criminal proceedings: 
No criminal proceeding shall be maintained 
under the provisions of this title unless the 
same is commenced within three years after 
the cause of action arose. 

§ 116. Costs; attorney's fees: In all actions, 
suits, or proceedings under this title, except 
when brought by or against the United States 
or any officer thereof, full costs shall be al- 
lowed, and the court may award to the pre- 
vailing party a reasonable attorney’s fee as 
part of the costs. 


CHAFTER 3—COPYRIGHT OFFICE 


§ 201. Copyright office; preservation of rec- 
ords, 
§ 202. Register, assistant register, and sub- 
ordinates. 
§ 203. Same; deposit of moneys received; re- 
ts 


ports. 

§ 204. Same; bond. 

§ 205. Same; annual report, 

§ 206, Seal of copyright office. 

§ 207. Rules for registration of claims. 

§ 208. Record books in copyright office. 

§ 209. Certificates of registration; effect as 
evidence; receipt for copies depos- 
ited. 

§ 210. Catalogs of copyright entries; effect as 
evidence. 

§ 211. Same; distribution and sale; disposal 

of proceeds. 

Records and works deposited in copy- 
right office open to public inspec- 
tion; taking copies of entries. 

§ 213. Disposition of articles deposited in 

office. 

§ 214. Destruction of articles deposited in 
office remaining undisposed of; re- 
moval of by author or proprietor; 
manuscripts of unpublished works. 

§ 215. Fees, 


§ 201. Copyright office; preservation of rec- 
ords: All records and other things relating 
to copyrights required by law to be preserved 
shall be kept and preserved in the copyright 
office, Library of Congress, District of Colum- 
bia, and shall be under the control of the 
register of copyrights, who shall, under the 
direction and supervision of the Librarian of 
Congress, perform all the duties relating to 
the registration of copyrights. 

§ 202. Register, Assistant Register, and 
subordinates: There shall be appointed by 
the Librarian of Congress a Register of Copy- 
rights, and one Assistant Register of Copy- 
rights, who shall have authority during the 
absence of the Register of Copyrights to at- 
tach the copyright office seal to all papers 
issued from the said office and to sign such 
certificates and other papers as may be nec- 
essary. There shall also be appointed by the 
Librarian such subordinate assistants to the 
register as may from time to time be au- 
thorized by law. 

*§ 203. Same; deposit of moneys received; 
reports: The Register of Copyrights shall 
make daily deposits in some bank in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, designated for this pur- 
pose by the Secretary of the Treasury as a 
national depository, of all moneys received 
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§ 212. 
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to be applied as copyright fees, and shall 
make weekly deposits with the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in such manner as the latter 
shall direct, of all copyright fees actually 
applied under the provisions of this title, 
and annual deposits of sums received which 
it has not been possible to apply as copy- 
right fees or to return to the remitters, and 
shall also make monthly reports to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and to the Librarian 
of Congress of the applied copyright fees 
for each calendar month, together with a 
statement of all remittances received, trust 
funds on hand, moneys refunded, and un- 
applied balances. 

§ 204. Same; bond: The Register of Copy- 
rights shall give bond to the United States 
in the sum of $20,000, in form to be approved 
by the General Counsel for the Department 
of the Treasury and with sureties satisfac- 
tory to the Secretary of the Treasury, for the 
faithful discharge of his duties. 

§ 205. Same; annual report: The Register 
of Copyrights shall make an annual report 
to the Librarian of Congress, to be printed 
in the annual report on the Library of 
Congress, of all copyright business for the 
previous fiscal year, including the num- 
ber and kind of works which have been de- 
posited in the copyright office during the 
fiscal year, under the provisions of this title, 

$206. Seal of copyright office: The seal 
used in the copyright office on July 1, 1909, 
shall be the seal of the copyright office, and 
by it all papers issued from the copyright 
office requiring authentication shall be au- 
thenticated. 

§ 207. Rules for registration of claims: Sub- 
ject to the approval of the Librarian of 
Congress, the Register of Copyrights shall 
be authorized to make rules and regulations 
for the registration of claims to copyright 
as provided by this title. 

§ 208. Record books in copyright office: 
‘The Register of Copyrights shall provide and 
keep such record books in the copyright office 
as are required to carry out the provisions 
of this title, and whenever deposit has been 
made in the copyright office of a copy of any 
work under the provisions of this title he 
shall make entry thereof. 

§ 209. Certificate of registration; effect az 
evidence; receipt for copies deposited: In 
the case of each entry the person recorded 
as the claimant of the copyright shall be 
entitled to a certificate of registration under 
seal of the copyright office, to contain the 
mame and address of said claimant, the 
name of the country of which the author of 
the work is a citizen or subject, and when an 
alien author domiciled in the United States 
at the time of said registration, then a 
statement of that fact, including his place 
of domicile, the name of the author (when 
the records of the copyright office shall 
show the same), the title of the work which 
is registered for which copyright is claimed, 
the date of the deposit of the copies of such 
work, the date of publication if the work has 
been reproduced in copies for sale, or pub- 
licly distributed, and such marks as to class 
designation and entry number as shall fully 
identify the entry. In the case of a book, 
the certificate shall also state the receipt of 
the affidavit, as provided by section 17 of 
this title, and the date of the completion of 
the printing, or the date of the publication 
of the book, as stated in the said affidavit. 
The Register of Copyrights shall prepare a 
printed form for the said certificate, to be 
filled out in each case as above provided for 
in the case of all registrations made after 
March 2, 1913, and in the case of all pre- 
vious registrations so far as the copyright 
office record books shall show such facts, 
which certificate, sealed with the seal of the 
copyright office, shall, upon payment of the 
prescribed fee, be given to any person mak- 
ing application for the same. Said certifi- 
cate shall be admitted in any court as prima 
facie evidence of the facts stated therein. 
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In addition to such certificate the register 
of copyrights shall furnish, upon request, 
without additional fee, a receipt for the 
copies of the work deposited to complete 
the registration. 

§ 210. Catalog of copyright entries; effect 
as evidence: The Register of Copyrights shall 
fully index all copyright registrations and 
assignments and shall print at periodic in- 
tervals a catalog of the titles of articles de- 
posited and registered for copyright, together 
with suitable indexes, and at stated intervals 
shall print complete and indexed catalog 
for gach class of copyright entries, and may 
thereupon, if expedient, destroy the original 
manuscript catalog cards containing the titles 
included- in such printed volumes and rep- 
resenting the entries made during such in- 
tervals. The current catalog of copyright 
entries and the index volumes herein pro- 
vided for shall be admitted in any court as 
prima facie evidence of the facts stated there- 
in as regards any copyright registration. 

§ 211. Same; distribution and sale; disposal 
of proceeds: The said printed current catalogs 
as they are issued shall be promptly distrib- 
uted by the copyright office to the collectors 
of customs of the United States and to the 
postmasters of all exchange offices of receipt 
of foreign mails, in accordance with revised 
lists of such collectors of customs and post- 
masters prepared by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Postmaster General, and 
they shall also be furnished in whole or in 
part to all parties desiring them, at a price 
to be determined by the Register of Copy- 
rights for each part of the catalog, not ex- 
ceeding $10 for the complete yearly catalog 
of copyright entries and not exceeding $1 
per annum for the catalogs issued during the 
year for any one class of subjects. The con- 
solidated catalogs and indexes shall also be 
supplied to all persons ordering them at such 
prices as may be determined to be reasonable, 
and all subscriptions for the catalogs shall 
be received. by the Superintendent of Public 
Documents, who shall forward the said pub- 
lications; and the moneys thus received shall 
be paid into the Treasury of the United States 
and accounted for under such laws and 
Treasury regulations as shall be in force at 
the time. 

§ 212. Records and works deposited in copy- 
right office open to public inspection; taking 
copies of entries: The record books of the 
copyright office, together with the indexes to 
such record books, and all works deposited 
and retained in the copyright office, shall be 
open to public inspection; and copies may 
be taken of the copyright entries actually 
made in such record books, subject to such 
safeguards and regulations as shall be pre- 
scribed by the Register of Copyrights and 
approved by the Librarian of Congress. 

§ 213. Disposition of articles deposited in 
office: Of the articles deposited in the copy- 
right office under the provisions of the copy- 
right laws of the United States, the Librarian 
of Congress shall determine what books and 
other articles shall be transferred to the per- 
manent collections of the Library of Con- 
gress, including the law library, and what 
other books or articles shall be placed in the 
reserve collections of the Library of Congress 
for sale or exchange, or be transferred to 
other governmental libraries in the District 
of Columbia for use therein. 

§ 214. Destruction of articles deposited in 
office remaining undisposed of; removal of 
by author or proprietor; manuscripts of un- 
published works: Of any articles undisposed 
of as above provided, together with all titles 
and correspondehce relating thereto, the Li- 
brarian of Congress and the Register of Copy- 
rights jointly shall, at suitable intervals, de- 
termine what of these received during any 
pericd of years it is desirable or useful to 
preserve in the permanent files of the copy- 
right office, and, after due notice as herein- 
after provided, may within their discretion 
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cause the remaining articles and other things 
to be destroyed: Provided, That there shall 
be printed in the Catalog of Copyright Entries 
from February to November, inclusive, a 
statement of the years of receipt of such 
articles and a notice to permit any author, 
copyright proprietor, or other lawful claim- 
ant to claim and remove before the expira- 
tion of the month of December of that year 
anything found which relates to any of his 
productions deposited or registered for copy- 
right within the period of years stated, not 
reserved or disposed of as provided for in 
this title. No manuscript of an unpublished 
work shall be destroyed during its term of 
copyright without specific notice to the copy- 
right proprietor of record, permitting him to 
claim and remove it. 

§ 215. Fees: The Register of Copyrights 
shall receive, and the persons to whom the 
services designated are rendered shall pay, 
the following fees: For the registration of 
any work subject to copyright, deposited un- 
der the provisions of this title, $2, which sum 
is to include a certificate of registration un- 
der seal: Provided, That in the case of any 
unpublished work registered under the pro- 
visions of section 12 of this title, the fee for 
registration with certificate shall be $1, and 
in the case of a published photograph the 
fee shall be $1 where a certificate is not de- 
sired. For every additional certificate of reg- 
istration made, $1. For recording and cer- 
tifying any instrument of writing for the 
assignment of copyright, or any such license 
specified in section 1, subsection (e), of this 
title, or for any copy of such assignment or 
license, duly certified, $2 for each copyright 
office record-book page or additional frac- 
tion thereof over one-half page. For record- 
ing the notice of user or acquiescence speci- 
fied in section 1, subsection (e), of this title, 
$1 for each notice of not more than five 
tities. For comparing any copy of an as- 
signment with the record of such document 
in the copyright office and certifying the 
same under seal, $2. For recording the re- 
newal of copyright provided for in section 24 
of this title, $1. For recording the transfer 
of the proprietorship of copyrighted articles, 
10 cents for each title of a book or other 
article, in addition to the fee prescribed for 
recording the instrument of assignment. For 
any requested search of copyright office rec- 
ords, indexes, or deposits, $1 for each hour 
of time consumed in making such search: 
Provided, That only one registration at one 
fee shall be required in the case of several 
volumes of the same book deposited at the 
same time. 

Sec. 2. The following sections or parts 
thereof of th Revised Statutes and Stat- 
utes at Large covering provisions codified in 
this Act, insofar as such provisions appear 
in title 17, United States Code and supple- 
ments thereto, as shown by the appended 
table, are hereby repealed: Provided, That 
any rights or liabilities now existing under 
such repealed sections or parts thereof shall 
not be affected by such repeal: 


Title 17, 

Revised Statutes and U. S. Code, 

Statutes at Large Section 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, secs.-1, 64, 35 

Stat.1075, 1068... ek 1 
“ore 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 2, 35 Stat 

1S RS ES Se ee 2 


00. AA ee DE 3 
Act Mar, 4 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 4, 35 Stat. 
RE rat Oat ee 4 
Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 5, 35 Stat. 
1076; Aug. 24, 1912, ch. 356, 37 Stat. 488; 
July 31, 1939, ch. 396, sec. 2, 53 Stat. 


ety eae aa tcc ee rere 5 
Act Mar, 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 6, 35 Stat, 

BC JETEN AE IANO coals Ue D Egan Veta 6 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, secs. 7, 64, 35 

Stats 2077 A086 5. oo aoe cee 7 
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Title 17, 
Revised Statutes and U.S. Code, 
Statutes at Large Section 


Acts Mar, 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 8, 35 Stat. 
1077; Dec. 18, 1919, ch. 11, 41 Stat. 369; 
Sept. 25, 1941, ch. 421, 55 Stat. 782__.__ 8 

Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 9, 35 Stat. 


Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 11, 35 Stat. 
1078; Aug. 24, 1912, ch. 356, 37 Stat. 


Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 820, sec. 12, 35 Stat. 
1078; Mar. 28, 1914, ch. 47, sec. 1, 38 
StRe Sil E SUEN 12 


Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 15, 35 Stat. 
1078; July 3, 1926, ch, 743, 44 Stat. 818. 15 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 16, 35 


Stat, IOS. en nn e 16 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 17, 35 
Stat. 100- We nec aa 17 


Acts June 18, 1874, ch. 301, sec. 1, 18 Stat. 

78; Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, secs. 18, 64, 

35 Stat. 1079, 108B8_....-.__.---..__-- 18 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 19, 35 


Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 21, 35 
| 18, 1919, ch. 11, 41 


Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 22, 35 
BAG | tn ee ae Sie Er A Fs 2g 22 


Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 23, 35 
Stat. 1080; Mar. 15, 1940, ch. 57, 54 


R. S., sec. 4953; Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, 

secs, 24, 64, 35 Stat. 1080, 1088_________ 24 
Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 25, 35 

Stat. 1081; Aug. 24, 1912, ch. 356, 37 


1065 co eee eee esc EO 
Act Mar. 4, 


Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 33, 35 Stat. 
1083; Apr. 11, 1940, ch. 81, 54 Stat. 106_ 33 

Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 34, 35 Stat. 
1084; May 17, 1932, ch. 190, 47 Stat. 
158; June 25, 1936, ch. 804, 49 Stat. 


1084 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 38, 35 Stat. 
2 ERS Se RES ee Sa 38 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 39, 35 Stat. 2 
r ee eee 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 40, 35 Stat. 
| a aa SS Se ees 40 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 41, 35 Stat. 
a SORE is Ae ER el yee 41 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 42, 35 Stat. 
1084_ 


Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 43, 35 Stat. 
pC) SAPISAN 43 
Act Mar, 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 44, 35 Stat. 
cf See Se eee 44 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 45, 35 Stat. 
DOGG nh area chats Syren 45 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 46, 35 Stat. 
RMON SEESE REOS EEEE ESE ME S DAR OO 


APRIL 17 
Title 17, 
Revised Statutes and U.S. Code, 
Statutes at Large Section 
Act. Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 47, 35 Stat. 
ROG N DA E PACE em ena es 47 


Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec 48, 35 Stat. 
1085; Mar. 4, 1923, ch. 265, sec. 1, 42 


fo RD oo ARE Se ies SSE ES ee 48 
Act Mar, 4, 1909, ch, 320, sec. 49, 35 Stat. 
eS St I a 49 
ka Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 50, 35 Stat. 
i ae Ae SEA ET 59 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec 51, 35 Stat 
y fa ae EE E ee ARLA L 51 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec, 52, 35 Stat. 
BS PO Ae a ERE 52 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 53, 35 Stat. 
RO6G ee 63 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 54, 35 Stat. 
gE ES ee US Ss ee ane EE, 54 


Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, secs. 55, 64, 35 
Stat. 1086, 1088; Mar. 2, 1913, ch. 97, 37 


i Ry SAR eS ee ee 55 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, 56, 35 Stat 
DE O PES i ee Ea aac An 56 


Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 57, 35 
Stat. 1086; May 23, 1928, ch, 704, sec. 


VPE AAE a A ate en i eee 57 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 58, 35 Stat. 
yo SERRE EE EN 58 


1087 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 60, 35 Stat. 
BO once e aoe ease 60 
Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 61, 35 Stat. 
1087; May 23, 1928, ch. 704, sec. 1, 45 


Ne Ot ee es eee 61 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch, 320, sec. 62, 35 Stat 
Ey Eee ee ee ewe ee Ie 62 


pE O EERU EE UI DN A ENIE uae EO EE 65 
Act June 27, 1938, ch. 10, sec. 1 (last pro- 
Wind); 82 Beats 62503 

Title 39 U. S. C., sec. 371 (last proviso) 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KEOGH. 

Page 3, line 24, after the word “composi- 
tion”, insert a semicolon. 


Page 3, line 25, strike out the semicolon 
and insert a comma. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


TO CODIFY TITLE 18 OF THE UNITED 
STATES CODE, ENTITLED “CRIMES AND 
CRIMINAL PROCEDURE” 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2200) 
to revise, codify, and enact into posi-° 
tive law, title 18 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Crimes and Criminal 
Procedure”. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

‘There was no objection. 

TO AMEND THE NATIONALITY ACT 

s OF 1940 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 513) 
to amend the Nationality Act of 1940 to 
preserve the residence for naturalization 
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purposes of certain aliens who serve in 
the military or naval forces of one of the 
Allied countries during the Second World 
War or otherwise assist in the Allied 
war effort, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


NATURALIZATION OF CERTAIN ALIEN 
VETERANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 578) 
providing for the naturalization of cer- 
tain alien veterans of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, the First World War, and 
members of the Regular Army, or Na- 
tional Guard who- served on the Mexi- 
can border from June 1916 to April 1917. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present: consideration of 
the bill? 

There being -no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That a new section is 
hereby inserted between sections 323 and 324 
of the act entitled “An act to revise and 
codify the nationality laws of the United 
States into a comprehensive nationality 
code,” approved October 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 
1149): 

“Sec. 323a. A person who was a member of 
the military or naval forces of the United 
States at any time after April 5, 1917, and be- 
fore November 12, 1918, or at any time after 
April 20, 1898, and before July 5, 1962, or who 
served on the Mexican border as a member of 
the Regular Army or National Guard from 
June 1916 to April 1917, who is not an alien 
ineligible to citizenship, who was not at any 
time during such period or thereafter sepa- 
rated from such forces under other than 
honorable conditions, who was not a con- 
ecientious objector who performed no mili- 
tary duty whatever or refused to wear the 
uniform, and who was not at any time during 
such period or thereafter discharged from the 
military or naval forces on account of his 
alienage, shall, if he has resided in the United 
States continuously for at least 2 years pur- 
suant to a legal admission for permanent 
residence in lieu of the usual 5 years’ resi- 
“dence within the United States and 6 months’ 
residence within the State of his residence 
at the time of filing the petition for naturali- 
zation, during all of which 2-year period he 
has behaved as a person of good moral char- 
acter, be entitled at any time within 1 year 
after the effective date of this section to 
naturalization upon compliance with all of 
the requirements of the naturalization laws, 
except that— 

“(1) no declaration of intention shall be 
required; x 

“(2) no.certificate of arrival shall be re- 
quired unless such person’s admission to the 
United States was subsequent to March 3, 
1924; and 

“(3) no residence within the jurisdiction 
of the court shall be required. 

“Such petitioner shall verify his petition 
for naturalization by the affidavits of at least 
two credible witnesses who are citizens of the 
United States, or shall furnish the deposi- 
tions of two such witnesses made in accord- 
ance with the requirements of subsection (e) 
of section 327 of the Nationality Act of 1940, 
to provide the required residence, good moral 
character, attachment to the principles of 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
favorable disposition toward the good order 
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and happiness of the United States, On ap- 
plications filed for any benefits under this 
section, the requirement of fees for naturali- 
zation documents is hereby waived.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE NATIONALITY ACT OF 
1940 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 669) to 
amend the Nationality Act of 1940 so as 
to permit naturalization proceedings to 
be had at places other than in the office 
of the clerk or in open court in the case 
of sick or physically disabled individuals. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enccted, etc., That so much of section 
331 of the Nationality Act of 1940, as amended 
(54 Stat. 1153; U. S. C., 1940 edition, title 8, 
sec. 731), as precedes paragraph (1) thereof 
(excluding the heading) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“SEC. 331. An applicant for naturalization 
shall make, under oath before, and unless 
prevented by sickness or other physical dis- 
ability only in the office of, the clerk of court 
or such clerk’s authorized deputy, regardless 
of the place of residence in the United States 
of the applicant, not less than 2 nor more 
than 7 years at least prior to the applicant’s 
petition for naturalization, and after the ap- 
plicant has reached the age of 18 years, a 
signed declaration of intention to become a 
citizen of the United States, which declara- 
tion shall be set forth in writing, in tripli- 
cate, and shall contain substantially the fol- 
lowing averments by such applicant:”. 

Sec. 2. Section 332 of the Nationality Act 
of 1940, as amended (54 Stat. 1154; U. S. C., 
1940 edition, title 8, sec. 732), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(e) If the applicant for naturalization is 
prevented by sickness or other disability from 
presenting himself in the office of the clerk 
to make the petition required by subsec- 
tion (a), such applicant may make such 
petition at such other place as may be desig- 
nated by the clerk of court or by such clerk's 
authorized deputy.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 334 (a) of the Nation- 
ality Act of 1940, as amended (54 Stat. 1156; 
U. S. C., 1940 edition, title 8, sec. 734 (a)), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 334. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b) of this section, every final hear- 
ing upon a petition for naturalization shall 
be had in open court before a judge thereof, 
and every final order which may be made 
upon such petition shall be under the hand 
of the court and entered in full upon a record 
kept for that purpose, and upon such final 
hearing of such petition the applicant and 
the witnesses shall be examined under oath 
before the court and in the presence of the 
court.” 

(b) Section 334 (b) of such act, as amend- 
ed (54 Stat. 1156; U. S. C., 1940 edition, title 
8, sec. 734 (b)), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: “If the petitioner 
is prevented by sickness or other disability 
from being in open court for the final hear- 
ing upon a petition for naturalization, such 
final hearing may be had before a judge or 
judges of the court at such place as may be 
designated by the court.” 

Sec. 4. Section 335 of such act, as amended 
(54 Stat. 1157; U. S. C., title 8, sec. 735), is 
hereby amended by adding the following new 
subsection: 

“(d) If the petitioner is prevented by sick- 
ness or other disability from being in open 
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court the oath prescribed in subsection (a) 
of this section may be taken before a judge 
of the court at such place as may be desig- 
nated by the court.” 

Src. 5. Before a declaration of intention or 
petition for naturalization may be made out- 


. side of the office of the clerk of court, or be- 


fore a final hearing on a petition may be held 
or the oath of allegiance administered out- 
side of open court, the court must satisfy 
itself that the illness or other disability is 
sufficiently serious to prevent appearance in 
the office of the clerk of court or the court 
and is of a permanent nature, or of a nature 
which so incapacitates the person as to pre- 
vent him from appearing in the office of the 
clerk of court or in court for a period of at 
least 1 year. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL CLAIMS ACT OF 
1945 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2068), 
to provide for the settlement of claims of 
military personnel and civilian employees 
of the War Department or of the Army ~ 
for damage to or loss, destruction, cap- 
ture, or abandonment of personal prop- 
erty occurring incident to their service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, the last time this bill 
was called I asked that it be passed over 
for the reason that there was no report 
in which they included a list of the laws 
repealed by the bill. Just before noon 
today the clerk of the committee sent me 
a list of these laws. I feel, however, that 
in order to protect the future I should 
again ask to have this bill passed over 
without prejudice until this report can 
be made in the form of a report and not 
in the form of a memorandum. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


PREVENTING LOSS OF NATIONALITY BY 
REASON OF VOTING UNDER LEGAL 
COMPULSION IN FOREIGN STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 434) 
to provide that nationals of the United 
States shall not lose their nationality by 
reason of voting under legal compulsion 
in a foreign state. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? n 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the author 
of this bill a question? 

As I understand, this bill is to take 
care of certain individuals who went to 
Australia and who were compelled to 
vote under Australian law. 

Mr. KEARNEY, That is correct. Un- 
der the laws of Australia if a person 
does not vote he is fined. Because of 
the fact that the particular individual 
whose case inspired the drafting of this 
bill was compelled to vote in Australia 
she lost her citizenship here. There are 
numerous cases other than hers, I may 
say. 
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Mr. RANKIN. They were all in Aus- 
tralia? 

Mr. KEARNEY. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 401 (e) of 
the Nationality Act of 1940, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 8, sec. 801 (e)), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e) Voting in a political election in a for- 
eign state or participating in an election or 
plebiscite to determine the sovereignty over 
foreign territory, unless such voting in a 
political election or such participation in 
an election or plebiscite was or hereafter is 
done under legal compulsion, or.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE NATURALIZATION OF 
FILIPINOS 


The Clerk called the bill CH. R. 776) to 
authorize the naturalization of Filipinos. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, it is very evi- 
dent this bill is based on justice. Itisa 
very happy coincidence that it comes up 
on this day after the powerful speech 
made by the Resident Commissioner of 
the Philippines. It will convey a most 
happy message to the people of those dis- 
tant islands to have this bill passed by 
the House by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
further reserving the right to object, and 
of course I shall not object, I rise only for 
the purpose of stating that for four suc- 
cessive Congresses I have introduced bills 
to provide for the naturalization of 
Filipinos. In fact mine was the first bill 
on this subject and hearings were held 
on it back in 1939. It was strenuously 
opposed by Members who lacked vision. 
Therefore it is peculiarly gratifying to 
me to see this House today adopt this bill 
unanimously. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Nationality 
Act of 1940, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

Section 303 of such act is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 303. The right to become a natural- 
ized citizen under the provisions of this act 


~- shall extend only to white persons, persons 


of African nativity or descent, descendants of 
races indigenous to the Western Hemisphere, 
Chinese persons or persons of Chinese de- 
scent, and Filipino persons or persons of 


Filipino descent: Provided, That nothing in 


this section shall prevent the naturalization 
of former citizens of the United States who 
are otherwise eligible to naturalization un- 
der the provisions of section 317.” 

Sec. 2. The Nationality Act of 1940 (54 
Stat. 1137, 8 U. S. C. 907) is hereby amended 
by adding a new section, to be known as 
section 3214, and to read as follows: 

“Src. 321A. Certificates of arrival or dec- 
larations of intention shall not be required 
of Filipino persons or persons of Filipino 
descent who are citizens of the Common- 
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wealth of the Philippines on the date of the 
enactment of this section, and who entered 
the United States prior to May 1, 1934, and 
have since continuously resided in the United 
States. The term Filipino persons or per- 
sons of Filipino descent as used in this act 
shall mean persons of a race indigenous to 
the Philippine Islands and shall not include 
persons who are of as much as one-half of 
a race ineligible to citizenship.” 

Sec. 3. Section 324 (a) of such act, as 
amended, is amended by striking out after 
the word “person” the words “including a 
native-born Pilipino.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 401 (a) OF THE 
NATIONALITY ACT OF 1940 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 387) to 
amend section 401 (a) of the Nationality 
Act of 1940. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to know 
what this bill is. May I ask that the bill 
be read for information? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 


objection, the Clerk will read the bill for’ 


information. 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of the second proviso of section 401 (a) of 
the Nationality Act of 1940, approved October 
14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1168; 8 U. S. C. 801 (a)), is 
hereby amended to read as follows: “Pro- 
vided further, That a person who has acquired 
foreign nationality through the naturaliza- 
tion of his parent or parents, and who at the 
same time is a citizen, of the United States, 
shall, if he is abroad and has not theretofore 
expatriated himself as a citizen of the United 
States by his own voluntary act, be permitted 


at any time prior to January 13, 1947, to - 


return to the TWnited States and take up 
permanent residence therein, and it shall be 
thereafter deemed that he has elected to be a 
citizen of the United States.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, I note 
that the next three bills deal with the 
Nationality Act as amended in 1940, and 
I wonder if they are all similar? I do 
not quite get the importance of this par- 
ticular bill that has just been read. If 
the other three are similar bills, it seems 
to me they require more consideration 
by the House, and unless someone can 
explain them more adequately than they 
have been up to the present time, I will 
be forced to object to their consideration 
at this time. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, the bill re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi and the gentleman who just asked 
the question simply involves cases where 
parents have left the country, have taken 
a child born in the United States to the 
other side, and have become naturalized 
citizens of a foreign country. Under the 
present law, the child, notwithstanding 
the naturalization of his parents in some 
foreign country, can regain his. United 
States citizenship if he returns to the 
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United States and takes up residence 
therein before he reaches the age of 23. 
A number of these American-born chil- 
dren have been unable to return to this 
country because of lack of transporta- 
tion resulting from present war condi- 
tions, and have thus been prevented from 
regaining and retaining their American 
citizenship. This bill simply extends the 
time limit to January 13, 1947, so that 
American citizens stranded abroad will 
not lose their citizenship because of cir- 
cumstances beyond their control. This 
bill passed the House during the last 
Congress, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right te object, this legisla- 
tion ought to come in under the general 
rules of the House, if at all, and not come 
up by unanimous consent. As I said the 
other day, I am not willing to have our 
immigration laws destroyed piecemeal 
in this way. I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

; ie DICKSTEIN, Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ect. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? a 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 

; — FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ect. 


AMENDMENT TO NATIONALITY ACT 
OF 1940 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 511) 
to amend the Nationality Act of 1940. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
this bill? 

Messrs. RANKIN, SPRINGER, and 
McGREGOR objected. . 


AMENDING SECTION 201 (g) OF THE 
NATIONALITY ACT OF 1940. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 388) 
amending section 201 (g) of the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Messrs. RANKIN, SPRINGER, and 
MILLER of Nebraska objected. 


DISCONTINUING CERTAIN REPORTS NOW 
REQUIRED BY LAW 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2504, to discontinue certain reports now 
required by law. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman reserve his request for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman please state what his objec- 
tions are to this bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the reason for my request is to make 
sure that the membership of the House 
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is completely advised as to just what 
reports this bill makes unnecessary to 
be filed with the Congress. If the gen- 
tleman can assure us that the chair- 
men and ranking minority. members of 
the committees having jurisdiction over 
the laws requiring these reports have 
been consulted and have no objection to 
the discontinuance of the-reports, then 
I have no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that practically this same bill 
passed the House without objection in 
the last Congress. It was reintroduced 
in this Congress with several changes. 
A letter was sent to every committee 
calling attention to the bill, including 
a copy of the bill, and asking if there 
was any objection to any item in the bill. 
We received one reply, and that was from 
the chairman of the gentleman’s own 
committee, the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr, Vinson]. There was an item in 
there with reference to oil properties 
that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson] felt the committee would like to 
have a report on. 

Immediately upon receiving that in- 
formation, that provision was stricken 
from the bill, Later on the gentleman 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson], chair- 
man of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
asked that one of the three items in the 
bill be stricken. It is my intention to 
offer an amendment to strike that item 
out. Aside from those two, there is no 
complaint. 

This involves a large amount of money 
that is being wasted. There is an awful 
lot of manpower that is being used that 
could be used for other purposes. It also 
conserves a tremendous amount. of pa- 
per, and there is no information at all 
that will not be available to an indi- 
vidual Member or any committee of Con- 
gress that wants it. I might say to the 
gentleman that some of these laws are 
100 years old and cannot be complied 
with, because the agency is not now in 
the Department as it was at the time 
the law was passed. 

Mr. COLE of New York. So that the 
gentleman will understand, I have no 
objection to the pill. I think it is highly 
meritorious. The only thing I want to 
be sure of is that the committees having 
jurisdiction. over these reports are ad- 
vised of the step that is being taken by 
the gentleman’s committee. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Ican assure the gen- 
tleman there is absolutely no opposition; 
at-least it has not been disclosed to the 
committee. 

Mr. COLE of New York. There can- 
not be more than 8 or 10 committees 
involved. It would be a comparatively 
simple matter if the clerk of the gen- 
tleman’s committee would phone to the 
ranking minority members as well as the 
chairmen to make sure that there is no 
objection. If that is done, then I have 
no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. If the gentleman 
wants it to go over, all well and good, 
but, as I say, the bill was passed before. 

Mr, COLE of New York. On that 
point, does the gentleman tell us that this 
Pe panes by unanimous consent be- 
ore 
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Mr. COCHRAN. It did, and it passed 
the Senate. - 

Mr. COLE of New York. Wasit on the 
Consent Calendar? 

Mr. COCHRAN. And after it passed 
the Senate, some Senator said he had 
not examined it and asked to reconsider 
the vote. 

Mr. COLE of New York. But it was 
not passed on the Consent Calendar? 

Mr. COCHRAN. It was. It was 
passed on the Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar, and I answered all questions at 
the time. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Perhaps the 
gentleman is right, but I have no recol- 
lection of it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? | 

There was no objection. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN PROPERTY TO 
THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES FOR FIRE- 
STATION PURPOSES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1379) 
to authorize the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to transfer by quitclaim 
deed to the city of Los Angeles, Calif., 
for fire-station purposes, the title to cer- 
tain land located at Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facility, Los Angeles, Calif. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Senate 
bill, S. 531, be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs be, and he is hereby 
authorized and directed to transfer by quit- 
claim deed to the city of Los Angeles, State of 
California, the property hereinafter described 
and located at the Veterans’ Administration 
facility, Los Angeles, Calif., subject to the 
conditions that the property shall be used for 
fire-station purposes and that 24 hours’ fire 
protection be furnished to all accessible parts 
of the Veterans’ Administration facility, Los 
Angles, Calif., without charge: 

That portion of lot 2, block 23, subdivision 
of Rancho San Jose De Buenos Ayres, as 
per map recorded in book 26, pages 19 to 25, 
inclusive, Miscellaneous Records of Los An- 
geles County, bounded and described as fol- 
lows: 


line of Veteran Avenue, formerly Lookout 
Avenue, as described in deed recorded in book 
5162, page 231, of deeds, records of said county, 
distant thereon eighteen feet northwesterly 
from the northerly line of that certain 
twenty-foot strip of land conveyed to the 
county of Los Angeles for drainage purposes, 
described in parcel 1 of deed recorded in book 
7376, page 225, Official Records of said 
county, said point of beginning being distant 
along said northeasterly line of Veteran Ave- 
nue northwesterly seven hundred and thirty- 
‘three and eighty-five one-hundredths feet 


Beginning at a point in the northeasterly 
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from the northwesterly line of Wilshire 
Boulevard, one hundred feet wide; thence 
northwesterly along said northeasterly line 
one hundred feet; thence northeasterly at 
right angles to said northeasterly line one 
hundred and fifty feet; thence southeasterly 
parallel with said northeasterly line of Vet- 
eran Avenue one hundred feet; thence south- 
westerly in a direct line one hundred and 
fifty feet to the point of beginning; contain- 
ing three hundred and forty-four one- 
thousandths acre, more or less. 

The deed authorized by this act shall con- 
tain the express reservation that should the 
city of Los Angeles, Calif., either fail to use 
the property for fire-station purposes or fur- 
nish 24 hours’ fire protection to all accessible 
parts of the Veterans’ Administration facility, 
Los Angeles, Calif., then all right, title, and 
interest in such property shall revert to and 
revest in and become the property of the 
United States, except in the event that such 
failure to so furnish fire protection is tem- 
porary and is due to conditions beyond the 
control of the city of Los Argeles. The deed 
shall further provide that in the event that 
all right, title, and interest in such property 
so revert to and revest in the United States, 
the city of Los Angeles may remove the build- 
ings and structures then existing on such 
property upon condition that said city of Los 
Angeles restore the land as nearly as pos- 
sible to its former condition without expense 
to the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill, H. R. 1379, was 
laid on the table. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2123) 
authorizing the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs to grant an easement in cer- 
tain lands of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Dallas, Tex., to Dallas County, Tex., 
for highway purposes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Senate 
bill, S. 530, be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized and directed 
to grant an easement to the county of Dallas, 
State of Texas, for highway purposes in cer- 
tain lands of the Veterans’ Administration 
facility, Dallas, Tex., described as follows: 

Beginning at the southeast corner of the 
Veterans’ Administration, Dallas, Tex.; said 
corner is the intersection of the north line 
of Ledbetter Drive with the southwest line 
of the J. K. Sloan survey, abstract No. 1310, 
which is also the northeast line of the F. Sad- 
ler survey, abstract No, 1378; thence by metes 
and bounds, north thirty degrees west along 
the easterly boundary line of the Veterans’ 
Administration reservation two thousand and 
twenty-three and eight-tenths feet; thence 
north thirty-eight degrees and fifty minutes 
west continuing along said easterly boundary 
line three hundred and two and three-tenths 
feet; thence north fifty-seven degrees and 
three minutes west five hundred and thirty- 
five and six-tenths feet to a point in the 
easterly boundary line of the Veterans’ 
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Administration reservation; thence north 
eighty-three degrees and three minutes west 
along said easterly boundary line thirty-one 
and nine-tenths feet; thence north fifty-eight 
degrees and thirty-three minutes west con- 
tinuing along said easterly boundary line 
four hundred and eighty and nine-tenths 
feet; thence south thirty-two degrees and 
fifty-seven minutes west thirty-three and 
four-tenths feet; thence south fifty-seven 
degrees and three minutes east eight hundred 
and thirty-three and seven-tenths feet; 
thence on a curve to the right, with a radius 
of one thousand two hundred and forty- 
three and fifty-seven one-hundredths feet, 
five hundred and elghty-seven and two- 
tenths feet along the curve, the chord of 
which bears south forty-three degrees thirty- 
one minutes and thirty seconds east five 
hundred and eighty-one and sixty-seven one- 
hundredths feet; thence south thirty degrees 
east one thousand nine hundred and eight- 
een and two-tenths feet to a point in the 
north line of Ledbetter Drive; thence north 
sixty degrees east sixty feet to the point of 
beginning; containing four and forty-one 
one-hundredths acres, more or less. 

The easement herein authorized to be 
granted shall be limited to the period of time 
the aforesaid lands are required and actually 
used for highway purposes, and when no 
longer so required and used, all interests 
herein authorized to be conveyed in said 
lands shall cease and determine. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


A similar House bill, H. R. 2123, was 
laid on the table. 


FREE HIGHWAY BRIDGE ACROSS MISSIS- 
SIPPI RIVER, HASTINGS, MINN. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 533) 
authorizing the State of Minnesota De- 
partment of Highways to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near Hastings, Minn. 


_ There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facili- 
tate interstate commerce, improve the postal 
service, and provide for military and other 

purposes, the State of Minnesota Department 
of Highways be, and is hereby, authorized to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Mississippi River, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near Hastings, 
Minn., in accordance with the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the 
conditions and limitations contained in this 
act. 

Sec. 2, There is hereby conferred upon the 
State of Minnesota Department of Highways 

- all such rights and powers to enter upon 
lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, pos- 
Bess, and use real estate and other property 
needed for the location, construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of such bridge and 
its approaches as are possessed by railroad 
corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge 
corporations for bridge purposes in the State 
in which real estate or other property is 
situated, upon making just compensation 
therefor, to be ascertained and paid accord- 
ing to the laws of such State, and the pro- 
ceedings therefor shall be the same as in the 
condemnation or expropriation of property 
for public purposes in such State. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 18, insert the following: 

“Sec. 3. The authority granted by this act 
shall terminate if the actual construction of 
the bridge herein authorized is not com- 
menced within 2 years and completed within 
4 years from the date of the enactment of 
this act.” 


Line 22, strike out “3” and Insert “4.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FREE SUSPENSION BRIDGE, WILLIAMSON, 
W. VA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1184) 
to authorize Slater Branch Bridge and 
Road Club to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free suspension bridge across 
the Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River at 
or near Williamson, W. Va. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, there are 
four bills on the calendar today reported 
by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, granting the consent of 
Congress to the construction of highway 
bridges or foot bridges over navigable 
waters. In two of these authorizations 
a@ limitation is contained requiring that 
construction be commenced within 2 
years and completed within 4 years, In 
the other two measures there is no such 
limitation. The bill now before the 
House is one of those bills which do not 
have the 2-year limitation. Apparently 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has adopted as a matter 
of policy the requirement that action be 
taken under this authorization within a 
2-year period. If it is to be applied to 
one case, it should be made applicable to 


` all. Therefore, at the.proper time I shall 


offer such an amendment to the pending 
bill. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc. That the Slater Branch 
Bridge and Road Club (not incorporated), its 
successors or assigns, is hereby authorized to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free sus- 
pension bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River between 
Pike County, Ky., and Mingo County, W. Va., 
at mile 52.5 at or near Williamson, W. Va., at 
a point suitable to the interests of navigation, 
in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions 
and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out “not incorpo- 
rated) .” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
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Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment. 

-The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cone of New 
York: Page 2, after line 6, insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The authority granted by this act 
shall terminate if the actual construction of 
the bridge herein authorized is not com- 
menced within 2 years and completed within 
4 years from the date of the enactment of 
this act.” 

Page 2, line 7, strike out “2” and insert “3.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FREE HIGHWAY BRIDGE ACROSS THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT OR NEAR NEW 
ORLEANS, LA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1652) 
granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Louisiana to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near 
New Orleans, La. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


` Be it enacted. etc., That the consent of 
Congress is hereby granted to the State of 
Louisiana to construct, maintain; and oper- 
ate a free highway bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Mississippi River, at, a 
point suitable to the interests of naviga- 
tion, at or near New Orleans, in. accordance 
with the provis‘ons of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters”, approved March 23, 
1906, and subject to the conditions and: Hm- 
itations contained in that act. 
Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved, 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment perfecting the ‘bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Core of New 
York: 

On page 2, after line 2, insert a new sec- 
tion: 

“Section 3. The authority granted by this 
act shall terminate if the actual construction 
of the bridge herein authorized Is not com- 
menced within 2 years and completed within 
4 years from the date of the enactment of 
this a 

On page 2,. line 3, strike out “2” and 
insert “3.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS PIGEON RIVER, MINN. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1659) 
authorizing the Department of Highways 
of the State of Minnesota to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Pigeon River. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in order to facili- 
tate international commerce, improve the 
postal service, and provide for military and 
other purposes, the Department of High- 
ways of the State of Minnesota is hereby au- 
thorized to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Pigeon River, so far as the United 
States has jurisdiction over the waters of 
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such river, at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation below High Falls on said Pigeon 
River, on Trunk Highway No. 61, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906, subject to the conditions and 
limitations contained in this act, and sub- 
ject to the approval of the proper authorities 
in the Dominion of Canada. 

Sec. 2. The rights, privileges, and powers 
conferred upon the Department of Highways 
of the State of Minnesota by this act may be 
exercised by such department in cooperation 
with the Dominion of Canada or any political 
subdivision or agency thereof, which may 
agree with such department in the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of such 
bridge. 

Src. 3. The authority granted by this act 
shall terminate if the actual construction 
of the bridge herein authorized is not com- 
menced within 2 years and completed within 
4 years from the date of the enactment of 
this act. 

Sec. 4. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


THE SAN CARLOS IRRIGATION PROJECT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1656) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to modify the provisions of a contract 
for the purchase of a power plant for use 
in connection with the San Carlos irriga- 
tion project. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
the author of. the bill some questions 
about this. It would seem, as I read the 
report, that the Office of Indian Affairs 
entered into a legitimate contract with a 
corporation for certain payments; that 
this corporation did not get the business 
which they expected from the Govern- 
ment and now they want to squeal out 
of the contract. Personally, I do not 
think it is the proper kind of a bill, but 
I would like to ask the author of the 
bill about it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman does not have a correct pic- 
ture in mind. This bill covers this sit- 
uation: The Christmas Copper Co., of 
Arizona, sold a Diesel electric power 
plant to the Government for approxi- 
mately $60,000. Incidentally, that was a 
little more than half the actual value of 
the plant. This was sold to the Govern- 
ment at a time when water was very low 
in San Carlos Lake behind Coolidge Dam 
and power was needed for pumping on 
the Indian reservation below Coolidge 
Dam. The consideration was as follows: 
A-part of that price was to be paid in 
cash and was paid, but $33,000 of it was 
to be paid in electric power. The Gov- 
ernment was to furnish the company this 
power. 
taken by the Christmas Copper Co., ac- 
cording to the contract, by the end of the 
year 1944. The Christmas Copper Co, 
had an understanding with the War Pro- 
duction Board whereby they would ex- 
tend their mining facilities, the copper 


All of that power was to be. 
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mine and mining of fluxing ore. But 
only a part of that arrangement was 
carried through, so that the Christmas 
Copper Co. could not use all of the 
$33,000 worth of electric power within 
the time limit. This failure was through 
no fault of theirs. 

They asked to have the contract modi- 
fied. The Government was willing to 
modify it but there was so much delay 
that the end of the year 1944 came be- 
fore any contract was modified. This 
bill would authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to modify that contract so that 
the remaining approximately $18,000 
could be paid to this company in electric 
power. It is a just and fair bill. Itisa 
legal claim against the Government and 
this is, in my judgment, proper authori- 
zation. 

Mr. KEAN. May I say to the gentle- 
man, the gentleman from Arizona said 
there was an arrangement with the War 
Production Board. The report says “at 
the time the contract was entered into 
it appeared as though the War Produc- 
tion Board would approve a greatly ex- 
panded program.” It seems to me that 
this company has entered into a normal 
business risk and has made a mistake, 
like we al! do when we are in business, 
and that there is no reason why they 
should be bailed out by legislation. 

Mr, MURDOCK, No; this is not a 
matter of “bailing out” the company, but 
finishing proper payment on this pur- 
chase. Let me say further that the War 
Production Board has relied greatly 
upon this company, not so much in the 
production of copper, but in the produc- 
tion of fluxing ore, which ore is neces- 
sary at the smelters at Ray and Hayden, 
Ariz., and without which much needed 
copper could not be produced. 

Mr. KEAN. If the gentleman will get 
a letter from the War Production Board 
recommending this bill, I will not object, 

Meantime, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the centle- 
man from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


READJUSTING THE RATES OF POSTAGE 
ON FOURTH-CLASS MATTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2502), 
readjusting the rates of postage on 
fourth-class mail matter, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING SECTIONS 4, 7, AND 17 OF THE 
RECLAMATION ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 528), 
to amend sections 4, 7, and 17 of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 
1187), for the purpose of extending the 
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time in which amendatory contracts may 
be made, and for other related purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
S. 37 is an identical bill. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be substituted for 
the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etg., That section 4 (d) of 
the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 


“(d) For each project contract unit where a 
repayment contract is entered into pursuant ® 
to this section, each year the percentage of 
the normal returns for said year by which 
the annual returns of said year exceed or 
are less than said normal returns shall be 
determined by the Secretary, For each unit 
or major fraction of a unit of said percentage 
of said increase or decrease there shall be an 
increase or decrease, respectively, of 2 percent 
in the amount or amounts of the installment 
or installments for said year under the 
organization’s obligation or obligations as 
determined under subsections (b) and (e) of 
this section. Said latter amount or amounts 
as thus increased or decreased shall be the 
payment or payments of construction 
charges due and payable for said year, except 
that in no event shall the amount of the 
said payment or payments. due and payable 
for any year be less than 15 percent nor, as 
determined by the Secretary, more than from 
150 to 200 percent, inclusive, of the amount 
or amounts of the installment or install- 
ments for said year under the organization’s 
Obligation or obligations as determined un- 
der subsections (b) and (e) of this section. 
The Secretary is hereby authorized to amend 
any repayment contracts heretofore or here- 
after entered into pursuant to the provisions 
of this section to conform to the provisions 
of this amendment.” 

Szc, 2. Section 7 (c) of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939 is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“(c) The Secretary from time to time shall 
report to the Congress on any proposed con- 
tracts negotiated pursuant to the authority 
of subsection (a) or (b) (1) of this section, 
and he may execute any such contract on 
behalf of the United States only after ap- 
proval thereof has been given by act of Con- 
gress. Contracts, so approved, however, may 
be amended from time to time by mutual 
agreement and without further approval by 
Congress if such amendments are within the 
scope of authority heretofore or hereafter 
granted to the Secretary under any act, 
except that amendments providing for re- 
payment of construction charges in a period 
of years longer than authorized by this act, 
as it may be amended, shall be effective only 
when approved by Congress.” 

Src. 3. Section 17 of the Reclamation Proj- 
ect Act of 1939 is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) The authority granted in sections 3 
and 4 of this act for modification of existing 
repayment contracts or other forms of obli- 
gations to pay construction charges shall 
continue through December 31, 1950, or 
December 31 of the fifth full calendar year 
after the cessation of hostilities in the present 
war, as determined by proclamation of the 
President or concurrent resolution of the 
Congress, whichever period is the longer, 

“(b) The Secretary is hereby authorized, 
subject to the provisions of this subsection, 
to defer the time for the payment of such 
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part of any installments of construction 
charges under any repayment contract or 
other form of obligation (exclusive cf con- 
tracts entered into under this act) that are 
due and unpaid as of the date of this amend- 
ment or which will become due prior to the 
expiration of the authority under subsection 
(a) of this section as he deems necessary to 
adjust such installments to amounts within 
the probable ability of the water users to pay. 
Any such deferment shall be effected only 
after findings by the Secretary that the in- 
stallments under consideration probably can- 
not be paid on their due dates without undue 
burden on the water users, considering the 
various factors which in the Secretary’s 
judgment bear on the ability of the water 
users so to pay. 

“The Secretary may effect the deferments 
hereunder subject to such conditions and 
provisions relating to the operation and 
* maintenance of the project involved as he 
deems to be in ‘the interest of the United 
States. If, however, any deferments would 
affect installments to accrue more than 12 
months after the action of deferment, they 
shall be effected only by a formal supple- 
Mental contract. Such a contract shall pro- 
vide by its terms that, it being only an in- 
terim solution of the repayment problems 
dealt with therein, its terms are not, in 
themselves, to be construed as a criterion of 
the terms of any amendatory contract that 
may be negotiated pursuant to section 3, 4, 
or 7 of this act.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


A similar House bill (H. R. 528) was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 9 OF THE BOULDER 
CANYON PROJECT ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2742), 
to amend section 9 of the Boulder Can- 
ra Project Act, approved December 21, 

8. 


There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 9 of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act (45 Stat. 1057, 
1063, 43 U. S. C., sec. 617h) is amended to 

read as follows: 

; “All lands of the United States found by 
the Secretary of the Interior to be prac- 
ticable of irrigation and reclamation by the 
irrigation works authorized herein shall be 
withdrawn from public entry. Thereafter, 
at the direction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, such lands shall be opened for entry, 
in tracts varying in size but not exceeding 
160 acres, as may be determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, in accordance with the 
provisions of the reclamation law, and any 
such entryman shall pay an equitable share 
in accordance with the benefits received, as 
determined by the said Secretary, of the 
construction cost of said canal and appurte- 
nant structures; said payments to be made 
in such installments and at such times as 
may be specified by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, in accordance with the provisions of 
the said reclamation law, and shall constitute 
revenue from said project and be covered into 
the fund herein provided for: Provided, That 
all persons who served in the United States 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 
during World War No. II, the War with Ger- 
many, the War with Spain, or in the sup- 
pression of the insurrection in the Philip- 
pines, and who have been honorably sep- 
arated or discharged therefrom or placed in 
the Regular Army or Naval Reserve, shall 
have the exclusive preference right for a 
period of 3 months to enter said lands, sub- 
ject, however, to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (c) of section 4 of the act of December 
5, 1924 (43 Stat. 672, 702, 43 U. S. C., sec. 433); 
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and also, so far as practicable, preference 
shall be given to said persons in all con- 
struction work authorized by this chapter: 
Provided further, That in the event such an 
entry shall be relinquished at any time prior 
to actual residence upon the land by the 
entryman for not less than 1 year, lands 
so relinquished shall not be subject to entry 
for a period of 60 days after the filing and 
notation of the relinquishment in the local 
land office, and after the expiration of said 

60-day period such lands shall be open to 
entry, subject to the preference in this sec- 
tion provided.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


INSURING A SUPPLY OF DOMESTIC 
NATURAL RUBBER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2347) 
to provide and insure a dependable sup- 
ply of domestic natural rubber, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, in view 
of the fact that this bill inaugurates a 
new program for the Government by 
way of subsidizing the cultivation of 
rubber in this country and adopts a new 
policy, I feel it should not be passed by 
unanimous consent. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


TLINGIT AND HAIDA INDIANS OF ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1804) 
to amend the act of Congress entitled 
“An act for the relief of the Tlingit and 
Haida Indians of Alaska,” approved June 
5, 1942. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to ask somebody to explain why the re- 
port and the letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior both provide for a 3-year 
extension of time, and the bill itself 
provides for an extension of 6 years. 

In line 9 the language is: “is hereby 
extended for a period of 6 years from and 
after the date of the approval of this 
act.” 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I may say to the 
gentleman from Missouri that the 
chairman of the committee is not pres- 
ent. He is out of the city. It is, however, 
only a difference of the time during 
which claims may be filed and approved. 
It has already been extended for a period 
of 3 years, but they ran into difficulties 
and have not been able to present the 
claims properly. They are now asking 
this additional extension. I am sorry I 
cannot explain the matter further. 

Mr. COCHRAN. But the language 
very plainly reads: “6 years.” 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. That is right. 

Mr. COCHRAN. From and after the 
date of the approval of this act. I am 
perfectly willing to let them have the 
3 years that the committee and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior recommended. 
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Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN, I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The gentle- 
man will observe that this bill amends 
existing law, an act which was passed on 
June 5, 1942. It amends that act to 
read “6 years” instead of 3. “The effect 
of this bill is to add 3 more years to the 
period already granted, making the total 
6 instead of 3, the time to run from June 
5, 1942. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I have no objection 
to that. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. That is correct; 
the time is extended for 3 years only. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That an act entitled 
“An act for the relief of the Tlingit and 
Haida Indians of Alaska,” approved June 5, 


1942 (56 Stat. 323), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“That the time within which suit or suits 
may be filed by the Tlingit and Haida In- 
dians of Alaska under the terms of the act 
of Congress of June 19, 1935 (ch. 275, 49 
Stat. L. 388), is hereby extended for a period 
of 6 years from and after the date of the 
approval of this act.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


KLAMATH TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2296) 
amending the act of June 25, 1938. (52 
Stat. 1207), authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to pay salary and ex- 
penses of the chairman, secretary, and 
interpreter of the Kiamath General 
Council, members of the Klamath busi- 
ness committee and other committees 
appointed by said Klamath General 
Council, and official delegates of the 
Klamath Tribe, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I ask that this bill 
be explained by whoever knows anything 
about it. If not, I shall be obliged to 
object. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
shall be glad to give the gentleman the 
benefit of what I know about the bill. 
I was in the committee at the time it 
was considered. 

This bill amends present law so as to 
permit the Indians to pay their em- 
ployees from their funds a little higher 
salaries than they are being paid now. 

It was held that the old overtime pay 
act did not apply to these employees, 
consequently they are underpaid. The 
Indian Service believes they should. be 
paid a little higher. This bill simply 
lifts the limitation, but the pay which 
the Indians may give their employees out 
of their own funds must be approved by 
the Secretary. 

The next change that is made is that 
the $10,000 limitation per year is lifted, 
raised to $15,000. This tribe handles 
$3,000,000 annually, and the sum of $10,- 
000 is insufficient to take care of the 
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employees necessary to handle the busi- 
ness of the Indian tribe. For this sum 
they cannot get the proper kind of men. 
The men now employed were employed 
with the understanding that action 
would be taken to see to it that they 
got the equivalent of the increase that 
other civil employees got under the over- 
time pay act. . 

These are the purposes of the bill. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
this to be too important a bill and too 


far-reaching to be passed with so little 


consideration. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. Speaker, that this bill 
may be passed over without prejudice. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 
There was no objection. 


CONSERVATION OF FISH AND WILDLIFE 
ON THE KLAMATH RESERVATION, OREG, 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2297) 
to provide for the conservation of fish 
and wildlife on the Klamath Reservation, 
in Oregon, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
this bill? . 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the biil, as follows:. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the general council 
of the Klamath and Modoc Tribes and Ya- 
hooskin Band of Snake Indians be, and they 
hereby are, authorized to adopt a fishing, 
hunting, and trapping code for regulating 
fishing and hunting on their reservation in 
Oregon and for conserving and restoring fish 
and wildlife thereon. 

Src. 2. Said code shall become effective 
when approved by the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs. Any employee of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior authorized by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to enforce such code 
is empowered, with or without warrant, to 
arrest any Indian or non-Indian committing 
a violation of said regulations or tribal codes 
in his presence or view and to seize all fish 
and wildlife, and all guns, ammunition, boats, 
fishing tackle, traps, and other equipment 
capable of being used in the taking of fish 
and wildlife, which are found in the pos- 
session of such Indian or non-Indian at the 
time of his arrest. Persons so arrested shall 
be taken immediately for examination or 
trial before (an officer) a United States com- 
missioner or court of competent jurisdiction, 
and property so seized shall be delivered 
forthwith into the custody of the (officer) 
United States commissioner or court before 
whom such person is taken. Any employee 
of the Department of the Interior authorized 
as in this section provided is also empowered 
to execute any warrant of arrest, search war- 
rant, or other lawful process issued by (an 
Officer) a United States commissioner or 
court of competent jurisdiction for the en- 
forcement of said code. Warrants shall be 
issued only upon proper oath or affirmation 
showing probable cause. 

Sec. 3. Any person who shall violate such 
code shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
not more than $500 or imprisonment for not 
more than 6 months, or both. Any United 
States commissioner or court of competent 
jurisdiction may order the forfeiture to the 
Klamath and Modoc Tribes and Yahooskin 
Band of Snake Indians or the United-States 
of all fish and wildlife and all guns, ammuni- 
tion, fishing tackle, traps, and other equip- 
ment found in the possession of the offender 
which could be used in taking fish and wild- 
life. Forfeits shall be disposed of as directed 
b> the commissioner: or the court. In lieu 
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of forfeiture the commissioner or the court 
may order the return of such equipment to 
the owner within 1 year. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

The amendments are as follows: 

In line 10, page 2, strike the words “(an 
Officer) .” 

In line 12, page 2, strike the word “(offi- 
cer).” 

In line 17, page 2, strike the words “(an 
officer) .” 

In line 7, page 3, strike the word “or” and 
substitute therefor the word “of.” 

On page 3, add the following section: 

“Sec. 4. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be held or construed to impair or diminish 
any rights, including the exclusive right by 
treaty of taking fish in the streams and lakes 
included in the reservation, of the Klamath 
and Modoc Tribes and Yahooskin Band of 
Snake Indians.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE LEASING OF INDIAN 
LANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2586) 
to authorize the leasing of Indian lands 
for business and other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will someone please 
explain this legislation? 

Mr, FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, in 
this bill it is provided that the Indians 
be permitted to make leases for 25 years 
with the consent of the Indian Service. 
Under the present law they can only 
make leases for 5 years in some cases and 
for 10 years in other cases. It is neces- 
sary at times to lease property for air- 
port purposes, for example, and they will 
not take this land for only 10 years. 
These people will have to have a longer 
term than that. Likewise, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on occasions wants 
to lease land on which to place experi- 
ment stations and they cannot do it be- 
cause the time limit is too short. The 
Indians themselves cannot develop their 
lands because those who are in position 
to develop the lands will not take them 
for 5 years. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman, but this kind of legisla- 
tion should be considered by the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. This is not a 
proper manner in which to legislate. It 
is an important matter and certainly 
should not come to the floor of the House 
and be passed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Indian Affairs has unan- 
imously recommended the bill, the De- 
partment has reported on the bill and is 
for it, the Secretary of the Interior has 
recommended passage of the bill, and 
there is no objectton from’ any source 
that I know of to the legislation. The 
Bureau of the Budget has no objection 
to the bill. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, that 
completes the call of the bills on the 
Consent Calendar. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
statement made by a former Member of 
this House, William F. Bennett, as presi- 
dent of the Empire State Society, at the 
Plaza Hotel, in New York, at 6:15 p. m., 
April 12. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 


RELIEF OF HANSON, ORTH, AND 
STEVENSON, INC. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Claims be discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (H. R. 1801) 
for the relief of Hanson, Orth, and Ste- 
venson, Inc., and that the bill be referred 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 


“was given permission to extend his re- 


marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include an editorial. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 
Private Calendar day. The Clerk will 
call the first bill on the Private Calen- 
dar. 


CLAIMS OF MESSRS. GEORGE A, CARDEN 
AND ANDERSON T. HERD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1270) 
to provide for an appeal from the deci- 
sion of the Court of Claims in a suit in- 
stituted by George A. Carden and An- 
derson T. Herd. 

Messrs. COCHRAN and SPRINGER 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill 
was recommitted to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ELIAS BAUMGARTEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R, 1356) 
for the relief of Elias Baumgarten. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administra- 
tion of the immigration laws, relating to 
the issuance of immigration visas for admis- 
sion to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence and relating to admissions at ports of 
entry of aliens as immigrants for permanent 
residence in the United States, the provisions 
of section 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917 
(39 Stat. 875), as amended (U. S. C., title 8, 
sec. 136 (e)), which exclude from admission 
into the United States “persons who have 
been convicted of or admit having commit- 
ted a felony, or other crime or misdemeanor 
involving moral turpitude,” shall not here- 
after be held to apply to Elias Baumgarten, 
on account of a conviction in Austria while 
@ youth for having been involved in the 
stealing of certain merchandise. If he is 
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found otherwise admissible under the immi- 
gration laws an immigration visa may be 
issued and admission granted to Elias Baum- 
garten under this act upon application here- 
after filed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SAM D. MOAK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1486) 
for the relief of Sam D. Moak. ` 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Sam 
D. Moak, of Norfield, Miss., the sum of 
$8,610, in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for damages sustained by 
him on account of the destruction of a con- 
crete building by the One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Engineers Combat Battalion on 
the 29th of May 1944; said building being 
destroyed by this combat battalion without 
any authority whatever given by the owner, 
Sam D. Moak: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conyiction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$8,610” and in- 
sert “$2,500.” 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer an amendment to the committee 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DoLLIvEg to 
the committee amendment: 

Strike out “$2,500” and insert, “$1,250.” 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 
The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


REALTY BOND & MORTGAGE CO. AND 
ROBERT W. KEITH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1055) 
for the relief of the Realty Bond & Mort- 
gage Co. and Robert W. Keith. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MADDEN and Mr. TRIMBLE ob- 
jected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 

COLD SPRING, MINN. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2008) 
for the relief of the Village of Cold 
Spring, Minn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. RUTH COX 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2427) 
for the relief of Mrs. Ruth Cox. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Ruth Cox, 
the sum of $10,000. The payment of such 
sum shall be in full settlement of all claims 
of the said Mrs. Ruth Cox against the United 
States on account of the death of her hus- 
band, Lonnie Cox, who was killed in a colli- 
sion between the car which he was driving 
and a United States Army truck, part of a 
motor convoy, on United States Highway 
Route 60 between Evansville, Ind., and Ow- 
ensboro, Ky., on April 28, 1943: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding, Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “Cox”, insert 
“of 743 Keep Street, Linden, N. J.” 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$10,000” and 
insert “$3,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MORGAN OCREAMERY CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 952) 
for the relief of the Morgan Creamery 
Co. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


EDWARD J. KELLY 


The Clerk called the bill CH. R. 2687) 
to grant the honorary rank of colonel to 
Edward J. Kelly, major and Superintend- 
ent of the Metropolitan Police force of 
the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That in appreciation and 
recognition of Edward J. Kelly’s 39 years of 
devoted service to the District of Columbia 
and its residents, that he shall have the hon- 
orary rank of colonel during the remaining 
period of his encumbency in such office. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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DAVE HOUGARDY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 544) for 
the relief of Dave Hougardy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr, McGREGOR and Mr. SPRINGER 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 


CLINTON L. HOLMES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1487) 
for the relief of Clinton L. Holmes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Clif- 
ton L. Holmes, of McComb, Miss., the sum of 
$458.15, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States, being the amount 
that was paid him by the postmaster at Mc- 
Comb, Miss., for overtime work as superin- 
tendent of the branch office of the McComb 
post office at Camp Van Dorn, Miss., for the 
quarters ending June, September, and De- 
cember 1943, which sums the Comptroller 
General says were erroneously paid to him 
and a demand is now being made that the 
Post Office Department be reimbursed by said 
Clifton L. Holmes, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 3 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That the Comptroller General of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, atr 
thorized to allow credit in the accounts of 
the postmaster at McComb, Miss., for pay- 
ments totaiing $458.15 representing overtime 
compensation paid by the postmaster for the 
quarters ended June, September, and Des 
cember 1943 to Clifton L, Holmes, of McComb, 
Miss., which sum the Comptroller General 
holds was erroneously paid to him, and, in 
respect of which a demand now is being 
made that the Post Office Department be 
reimbursed by said Clifton L. Holmes. 

“Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated to 
Clifton L, Holmes, such portion of the total 
amount mentioned in section 1 as he had 
refunded to the United States: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ADOLPH PFANNENSTIEHL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1953) 
for the relief of Adolph Pfannenstiehl. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MCGREGOR and Mr. SPRINGER 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill 
was recommnitied to the Committee on 
Claims, 
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J. H. ATKINS 


The Clerk called the bill (H, R. 2593) 
for the relief of J. H. Atkins. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
resd the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to J. H. 
Atkins, of the city of Tazewell, Tenn., the 
sum of $2,500, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States, for personal in- 
juries sustained by himon May 21, 1934, near 
Lone Mountain, Tenn., when a Civilian 
Conservation Corps truck from Tennessee 
Valley Authority Camp No. 25 caused the 
horse which he was riding to fall, throwing 
said J. H, Atkins off and breaking his leg: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating. the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HEIRS OF IDA LONDINSKY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2697) 
for the relief of the heirs of Ida Lon- 
dinsky. 

Mr. McGREGOR and Mr. DOLLIVER 
objected and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims, 


MARGARET J. POW 


The Clerk called the bill (H, R. 2701) 
for the relief of Margaret J. Pow.  .- 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 15 to 20, 
inclusive, of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for the employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the 
performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended (U. S. C. 1934. ed., title 5, secs. 
767 and 770), are hereby waived in favor of 
Margaret J. Pow, on account of the death of 
her husband, Alexander Simpson Pow, which 
is alleged to have resulted August 10, 1936, 
from exposure while on duty as a certifying 
engineer of the Smithfield Court housing 
project at Birmingham, Ala., and her claim 
for compensation is authorized to be con- 
sidered and acted upon under the remaining 
provisions of such act, as amended, if she 
files such claim with the United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission not later 
than 60 days after the date of enactment 
of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

HARDY H. BRYANT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2085) 
for the relief of Hardy H. Bryant. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

_ The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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LAWRENCE MOTOR CO., INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 288) for 
the relief of the Lawrence Motor Co., Inc. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed.to settle 
and adjust the claim of the Lawrence Motor 
Co., Inc., Richmond, Va., for the payment 
of rental for passenger cars furnished to the 
Office of Price Administration, Richmond, Va., 
during the period June 1, 1943, to January 4, 
1944, inclusive, for use in transporting ofi- 
cials of said agency throughout the State of 
Virginia in connection with the performance 
of their duties, and to allow in full and final 
settlement of the claim the sum of not to 
exceed #5,391.30. There is hereby appro- 
priated the sum of $5,391.30, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, for the pay- 
ment of said claim. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read’the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


BALDWIN BROS. PAVING CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 514) for 
the relief of the Baldwin Bros. Paving Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States be, and he here- 
by is, authorized and directed to settle and 
adjust the claim of the Baldwin Bros. 
Paving Co., Cleveland, Ohio, on account of 
increased costs incurred in the performance 
of the said company’s contract No. ER-T23ps- 
67338, dated March 17, 1942, with the Pro- 
curement Division, Treasury Department, by 
reason of unavoidable delays on the part of 
the Work Projects Administration in pre- 
paring the runways at the Erie Airport, Erie, 
Pa., for the application of the asphalt covered 
by the contract and to allow in full and final 
settlement of the claim the amount of not 
to exceed $12,000. There is hereby appro- 
priated the sum of $12,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, “or the payment of the 
said claim: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 


shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 


$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 


and a motion to reconsider was laid on _ 


the table. 
ADELL BROWN AND ALICE BROWN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 244) 
for the relief of Adell Brown and Alice 
Brown. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sums of $500 to Adell Brown and $300 
to Alice Brown, in full payment for all dam- 
ages for personal injuries sustained by them 
while passengers in a Chevrolet sedan auto- 
mobile when struck by an Army vehicle on 
November 7, 1943, on United States Highway 
No, 41 immediately south of the city of 
Dalton, Ga. 


# 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: s 
At the end of the bill insert the following: 
“Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 


and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


= The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ED WILLIAMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 879) 
for the relief of Ed Williams. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $1,315.82, to Ed Williams, of 1442 


. Forty-third Street, Des Moines, Iowa, in full 


settlement of all claims against the United 
States for personal injuries, medical and 
hospital expenses, loss of wages, and property 
damage sustained as the result of the auto- 
mobile which he, Ed Williams, was driving 
being struck by a United States Army jeep 
numbered U.S, A. 2069073, on August 20, 1942, 
in Des Moines, Iowa: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SPRINGER: Page 
1, line 5, strike out “$1,315.82” and insert 
“$775.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MYLES PERZ 


The Cierk called the bill (H. R. 903) 
for the relief of Myles Perz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
legal heirs of Myles Perz, the sum of $10,000 
in full settlement against the Government 
for injuries resulting in his death on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1944, caused through negligence on 
the part of an employee driving automobile 
owned by the Government, bearing U. 8. A. 
license No. 16997, Chicago Chemical Ware- 
house. Accident occurred on January 29, 
1944, at Chicago, Ill. 


_ With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “legal heirs” and 
insert “estate.” 
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Line 6, strike out “$10,000” and insert 
“$5,861.85.” 

Line 7, after “settlement” insert “of all 
claims.” 

Line 7, after “the” strike out the remainder 
of the bill and insert the following: “United 
States on account of the injury and death of 
Myles Perz as the result of an accident which 
occurred on January 29, 1944, at the inter- 
section of Kedzie Avenue and Fillmore Street 
in Chicago, Ill., when the said Myles Perz 
was struck by a United States Army vehicle: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed: guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MATHEW MATTAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1031) 
for the relief of Mathew Mattas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mathew Mattas, 
New York City, the sum of $50,000. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said Mathew Mattas 
against the United States on account of se- 
vere personal injuries sustained by him on 
January 28, 1943, when he was struck by a 
United States Army truck at Amsterdam 
Avenue and West One Hundred and Fifty- 
sixth Street, New York City: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shail be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. . 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “Mathew” and in- 
sert “Matthew.” . 

Line 6, strike out “$50,000" and insert 
“$12,500." 

Line 7, strike out 
“Matthew.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
_ “A pill for the relief of Matthew Mattas.” 
XN oe motion to reconsider was laid on the 

able. 


“Mathew” and insert 


GEORGE HAMPTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1083) 
for the relief of George Hampton. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
George Hampton, 1802 Oak Grove Street, 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., the sum of $50,000 in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for personal injuries and property 
damage sustained when he emerged from the 
entrance of the Union Trust Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and while crossing Grant Street 
was struck by a vehicle driven by William E. 
Wagner, who was employed by the United 
States Postal Service, on November 24, 1942: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, line 7, strike out “850,000” and 
insert “$12,361.23.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MARGARET M. MEERSMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1241) 
for the relief of Margaret M. Meersman. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Margaret M. Meers- 
man, Moline, Il., the sum of $60. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said Margaret M. Meers- 
man against the United States for reimburse- 
ment of the cost of travel from Moline, Ill, 
to Sweetwater, Tex., while under official or- 
ders to report for Women's Airforce Service 
Pilot training, which training was terminated 
while the claimant was en route to Sweet- 
water, Tex., as a result of administrative ac- 
tion: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SAM WADFORD 


The clerk called the bill (H. R. 1482) 
for the relief of Sam Wadford. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Sam 
Wadford, of Vicksburg, Miss., the sum of 
$10,000, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for injuries received 
by him on April 17, 1943, when a freight car 
of the Yazoo and Mississippi Valley Railroad 
Co., containing war materials, exploded in 
the railroad yards at Vicksburg, Miss., said 
car being under the supervision of officers 
of the United States Army at the time: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
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thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with said 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 5, strike out “Sam” and 
insert the words “the legal guardian of 
Samuel.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title of the bill was amended. so 
as to read: “A bill for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Samuel Wadford.” 


DR. ALMA RICHARDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1710) 
for the relief of Dr. Alma Richards and 
Mrs. Mary Block. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Myr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill H. R. 
1710 be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


FRANCES X. SERVAITES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1847) 
for the relief of Francis X. Servaites. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to allow credit in the 
account of Francis X. Servaites, an employee 
of the Federal Public Housing Authority em- 
ployed as housing manager of the Willow 
Court housing project (project No. MICH-— 
20058), Willow Run Village housing project 
(project No. MICH-20060), and Willow Park 
housing project (project No. MICH-20113), 
Ypsilanti Township, Washtenaw County, 
Mich., in the sum`of $4,762.97, together with 
interest thereon, public funds for which he 
is accountable, and which were stolen, with- 
out his fault, from a safe in the administra- 
tion building of the Willow Court housing 
project sometime between the close of busi- 
ness at 5:15 p. m. on October 4, 1943, and 
the opening of business at 8:45 a. m. on 
October 5, 1943: Provided, That the said 
Francis X. Servaites is hereby relieved of 
pecuniary responsibility for the loss of said 
public funds. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOSEPH BRUNETTE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1952) 
for the relief of Joseph Brunette. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of sections 15 to 20, inclusive, 
of the act entitled “An act to provide com- 
pensation for employees of the United States 
suffering injuries while in the performance 
of their duties, and for other p Pade} 
proved September 7, 1916 (39 Stat. 742), as 
amended, the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission is authorized and 
directed to recelve and consider, as though 
filed on time, the claim of Joseph Brunette, 


amendment was 


1945 a 


of Beaulieu, Minn., for compensation for 
disability alleged to have resulted from in- 
juries ‘sustained by him on February 15, 
1940, in the course of his employment as 
an enrollee of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps at Twin Lakes, Minn. Such claim 
shall be filed within 60 days after the effec- 
tive date of this act, and no benefits shall 
accrue prior to such effective date. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 3, strike out “in the course 
of his employment” and insert “while work- 
ing on project CCC-ID, Naytahwaush, Minn.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ALEXANDER SAWYER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2361) 
for the relief of Alexander Sawyer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Alexander Sawyer, of 17 Donald Road, Dor- 
chester, Mass., the sum of $11,550, in full 
satisfaction of all claims against the United 
States for persohal injuries, medical and 
hospital expenses, and loss of income sus- 
tained by him as the result of an accident 
when an Army ambulance struck. him on 
Blue Hill Avenue, Dorchester, Mass., on Jan- 
uary 16, 1943: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or. delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 7, strike out “$11,550" and 
insert “$5,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


LEBANON WOOLEN MILLS, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2782) 
for the relief of the Lebanon Woolen 
Mills, Inc. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. McGREGOR and Mr. SPRINGER 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 

JACK SCAR'TTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 267) 
for the relief of Jack Scarton or John 
Skarton, formerly Simon Jan Skarzen- 
ski. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administra- 
tion of the immigration and naturalization 
laws the Attorney General is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to cancel the warrant 
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of arrest against Jack Scarton, alias John 
Skarton, formerly Simon Jan Skarzenski, 
heretofore issued on the grounds that admis- 
sion to the United States had been fraud- 
ulently gained; and that he has been con- 
victed of or admits having committed a 
felony or other crime or misdemeanor involv- 
ing moral turpitude prior to entry into the 
United States, to wit: Carnal abuse and per- 
jury, and that he shall hereafter be deemed 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of July 
1, 1939. Upon the enactment of this act the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the Polish quota of the first year that 
the said Polish quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


JOHN DAMACUS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 270) 
for the relief of John Damacus. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


` Be it enacted, etc., That in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturali- 
zation laws, the Attorney General is hereby 
authorized and directed to cancel the war- 
rant of arrest and the order of deportation 
against John Damacus heretofore issued on 
the ground that admission to the United 
States had been fraudulently gained, and 
that he shall hereafter be deemed to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence on April 15, 1927. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, line 10, strike out the word 
“in” and insert the word “on”; after the 
word “April” insert “15”. 

On line 10 of page 1, after the period, in- 
sert: “Upon the enactment of this Act the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the Rumanian quota of the first year 
that the said Rumanian quota is available.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


JANE THAYER 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2286) 
for the relief of Jane Thayer. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Jane 
Thayer, of Bellingham, Wash., the sum of 
$9,478.84, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
Juries, medical and hospital expenses inci- 
dent thereto as the result of an accident in- 
volving a United States Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps truck, at the intersection of Maple 
and Jersey Streets, Bellingham, Wash. on 
March 27, 1938: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REALTY BOND & MORTGAGE CO. AND 
ROBERT W. KEITH 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to return to Calendar 
152, H. R. 1055, for the relief of the Realty 
Bond & Mortgage Co., and Robert W. 
Keith. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Realty Bond 
& Mortgage Co. and Robert W. Keith, both 
of Battle Creek, Mich., the sum of $3,882.95. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Realty 
Bond & Mortgage Co. and the said Robert 
W. Keith against the United States for serv- > 
ices rendered under a contract with the 
United States in connection with procuring 
options on certain real property in Calhoun 
and Kalamazoo Counties adjacent to Fort 
Custer, Mich. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$3,882.95” and 
insert “$3,000.” 

Page 2, line 4, insert “Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, ; 

Mr. ROGERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in the confidence that I 
speak for 12,000,000 young men and 
women in the service of their country, 
and that I voice an urge that is at this 
moment in the hearts of all of them— 
the yearning to honor their late beloved 
Commander in Chief and to honor him 
in their own way. 

It is a question for this body of my 
colleagues to decide, Mr. Speaker, 
whether the highest recognition of cour- 
age within the gift of our Government 
shall be bestowed on that soldier-states- 
man who led our fighting men, who led 
them so gallantly and so far on the road 
to victory before he fell, 
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Yes. It is for us to decide. But ina 
larger sense, Mr. Speaker, who among 
us can say “aye” or “nay” to such an 
award? It is already made, 12,000,000 
times. If we would, Mr. Speaker, we 
of the Congress could do no more than 
add, in humble gratitude, our own ap- 
proval to an expression of the love and 
the loyalty of that multitude of Ameri- 
cans toward him who was their chief. 

Therefore, I ask of my colleagues not 
that they confer honor where honor is 
already paid in such generous, eager 
abundance from young, brave hearts of 
Americans fighting for their country, 
but to vote this question rather as if 
each of us in this House is availing him- 
self of a rare privilege—the privilege 
vested in him of adding his own vote to 
that great silent ballot already cast 
around the world. 

In proposing a resolution, Mr. Speaker, 
to award the Congressional Medal of 
Honor to the late Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, I can think of no more fitting close 
to these remarks than the lines that 
‘came from a greater pen than mine— 
lines which I believe express the feeling 
that is in the heart of these young men 
and women who are fighting for him: 

The ship is anchored safe and sound, its 
voyage closed and done. 
From fearful trip the victor’s ship comes 
in with. object won. 
Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells, 
But I, with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my captain lies, 
Falien cold and dead. 


On behalf of the men and women in 
the armed forces of the United States, 
I move, Mr. Speaker, the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States is hereby authorized to award, 
posthumously, in the mame of Congress, a 
Medal of Honor to Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
who died April 12, 1945, after having led 
the armed forces of this Nation, with gal- 
lantry and sacrifice of his own life, to the 
very threshold of certain victory over the 
enemies of this country; and be it further 

Resolved, That the said Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt has, by the courage he showed as 
Commander in Chief, deserved the highest 
recognition of valor within the gift of his 
Government and of his fellow man. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CANFIELD (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky asked and 
was given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks in two instances and to in- 
clude certain extraneous matter. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MICHENER) was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude some correspondence with the For- 
eign Economic Administration. 

Mr. HAGEN asked and was given per- 
~ mission to extend his remarks in the REC- 
orD and include an article and two small 
charts. 

Mr. DE LACY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a news story from the Bremerton 


Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD. 
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Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REC- 
orD and include a resolution from the 
Arkansas General Assembly. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on tomor- 
row, following any other special orders, I 
may address the House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


‘objection to the request of the gentleman 


fom Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that on tomorrow, follow- 
ing the remarks of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Rees] I may address the 
House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no-objection. 


VE-DAY IS IN SIGHT 


Mr. D'ALESANDRO, Mr: Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
we should not celebrate VE-day by mer- 
rymaking and noise. It is far better 
that we go to our churches and syna- 
gogues and thank God that the end of 
war in Europe is at hand. 

This dreadful conflict seéms to’ be 
nearing the end of organized resistance 
in Europe, but for the families who have 
lost their loved ones it is only a day of 
commemoration. For the wounded sol- 
dier in the hospital it is only another day 
of physical suffering, 

Yes; let us rejoice that we have won 
the victory, that our cities have not been 
devastated, or our peoples taken into 
slavery, but let us resolve that never 
again in the history of the world will 
tyrants ever trample free men underfoot. 

Only a part of this world-wide struggle 
is over. In the Pacific the war contin- 
ues. We cannot pause in our efforts; we 
must end that war victoriously and soon. 

War workers, I plead with you not to 
leave your defense plants, but continue 
your work until the day of peace—com- 
plete peace. 

Let this be a day of thanksgiving and 
prayer, Let us remember our departed 
loved ones who sleep forever in foreign 
soil. Let us remember our late Com- 
mander in Chief who sleeps on the banks 
of the Hudson, and let us pray for com- 
plete victory and everlasting peace. 


THE LATE FRANKLIN DELANO 
ROOSEVELT 


Mr. EARTHMAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EARTHMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
monarch of the forest has fallen and 
there is mourning in the land. The 
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spirit of Franklin Delano Roosevelt has 
gone to the world of peace, after which 
he was attempting to pattern the lands 
of our world. 

He had endured more than his share 
of war and strife, but now he will rest. 
It was for a world-wide peace and rest 
from war that he dedicated his life, and 
for these he strove to the end. 

He did not live to see the full fruition 
of his labors and his-hopes, neither does 
the blossom which falls away after it has 
caught within its heart and nourished 
the germ of a richer life to come. 

-But as the perfect fruit could never 
be without the bloom, so peace on earth 
cah never be unless its roots are struck 
deep in the soil of unselfishness and love 
which only come from a Christian faith 
and purpose, enriched and made fallow 
by the life and death of Franklin Roose- 
velt. 

He was truly a minister of justice, an 
apostle of freedom, ordained by God to 
guide mankind out of the dark tempes- 
tuous seas of passion to the ports of light 
and safety. 

Great was the task and great the man 
to perform it. And he did not fail any 
more than the seed fails when its birth 
pangs are over. 

It matters not to his eternal fame that 
the harsh notes of discordant forces arose 
and assailed him. 

Calumny did not spare Washington, 
nor Jefferson, nor Jackson; Christ was 
crucified by his enemies; and Roosevelt 
will tower in undiminished stature like 
a great rock in a weary land, his colossal 
figure limned against the sky when his 
detractors are forgotten and their cen- 
soring voices become inaudible: in the 
onward sweep of the centuries. 

Is the still, cold body that lies motion- 
less—yonder in Hyde Park—all that is 
left of the man who led us out of eco- 
nomic despair and was leading us suc- 
cessfully through a raging war? Did the 
giant brain, indomitable and aspiring - 
spirit perish when the last fleeting breath 
departed? 

Surely somewhere there is a reincar- 
nation, and in mansions above the im- 
mortal part of Franklin Roosevelt walks 
with the just, and finds communion in 
the academic groves with those, like him, 
who were not born to die. 

What Mr. Roosevelt did and tried to 
do is one of the priceless heritages of the 
ages, and what he said and what he wrote 
has embellished the English language 
and increased the height and breadth of 
human thought. 

He offered his life as a definition and 
example of exalted service, gave to man- 
kind fresh views and ardor for liberty, 
and advanced among the nations the 
honor and renown of his country. Ina 
crisis of human affairs, when a turning 
of the scale meant weal or woe for mil- 
lions, Franklin Roosevelt as President of 
the United States stood— 

On fortune’s crowning slope, 
The pillar of a people’s hope, 
The center of a world’s desire. 

In death the world he tried to save will 
not forget him. Millions will follow him 
in spirit to his last resting place and 
scatter flowers of affection and memory 
on the mound above his sleeping form, 
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for Mr. Roosevelt, too, strove for others, 
like his Master, and, like his Master, died 
in his work. 

“I am ready,” the soul of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt answered to the knock- 
ing of the angel at the door of the little 
white cottage at Warm Springs, and he 
wes ready. 

Americans have many names to con- 
jure with, to point the way to duty, and 
discover the loss of national honor. 

Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln 
taught men how to live, ahd now comes 
Franklin Roosevelt to teach men how to 
die. Washington carved this Republic 
out with his sword, Jefferson penned its 
plan of a free life and liberty for her 
people, Lincoln preserved her unity of 
spirit and effort, and Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt has sounded its name and 
borne its fame to earth’s remotest 
bounds, 

MARCH OF QUARTERS FOR ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL MONUMENT 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, many 
proposals for memorials in honor of our 
late President are being made. One of 
my constituents, who is a prominent bus- 
inessman in Twin Falls and was formerly 
mayor of the city, has submitted a pro- 
posal for a memorial which he has re- 
cently made. It is likely his suggestion 
will have widespread appeal, as it would 
provide a large sum for a monument, and 
would also give all people, regardless of 
their financial status, an opportunity to 
participate in this project. I desire to 
read from a telegram which I have re- 
ceived from my constituent: 

We have suggested people’s movement for 
project march of quarters for Roosevelt me- 
morial monument. This was sent A. P. by 
Times-News Saturday. Most western papers 
have taken up the project. Wrote letter to 
President Truman suggesting he head execu- 
tive committee. Sent him 10 quarters from 
Roxy owners and staff. See “Joe-K Says” 
heading my ad in telegram, Saturday. Story 
Monday. Story Times-News Sunday.. Am 
sending letter and interesting motion pic- 
ture war activities committee in this project, 

Jore-K KOEHLER. 


AMERICAN TANKS 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 min- 
utes, in order to read a letter from Un- 
der Secretary of War Patterson and one 
from General Patton. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, the letter 
I am about to read is from Under Sec- 
retary of War Patterson. Addressing me, 


he writes: 
War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., April 14, 1945, 
Hon. J. BUELL SNYDER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Deak Mr. SNYDER: In answer to your recent 
personal inquiry as to the fighting qualities 
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of our tanks, Iam enclosing a copy of a letter 
which General Patton sent to the Deputy 
Chief of Staff in March which presents, I 
think quite fully, the information you desire. 

I know I need not mention to you that 
there is no official in the American Army, in 
this country or overseas, who is better quali- 
fied to comment on the capabilities of our 
mechanized equipment than is General Pat- 
ton. If after reading the enclosure you de- 
sire additional information you need only to 
let me know and I will see that it is sent to 
you. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT P. PATTERSON, 
Under Secretary of War. 


General Patton’s letter reads as 


follows: 
HEADQUARTERS, 
THIRD UNITED STATES ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL, 
March 19, 1945. 

My Dear GENERAL Hanpyr: It has come to 
my knowledge that certain misguided or per- 
haps deliberately mendacious individuals, re- 
turning from the theater of war, have criti- 
cized the equipment of the American soldier. 
I have been in command of fighting units 
since the 7th of November 1942, and may 
therefore claim some knowledge of the vari- 
ous types of equipment. 

With, reference to the tank, either Mark V 
(light—General Stuart) or Mark IV (me- 
dium—General Sherman), it has been stated 
at home that these tanks are not comparable 
with the German Mark VI, the so-called 
Panther- and Tiger-type tanks. This state- 
ment is wholly incorrect for several reasons. 

Since August 1, 1944, when the Third Army 
became operational, our total tank casualties 
have amounted to 1,186 tanks. During the 
same period we have accounted for 2,287 Ger- 
man tanks, of which 808 were of the Tiger 
or Panther variety, and 851 on our side were 
Mark IV. 

These figures of themselves refute any 
inferiority of our tanks, but let me add that 
the Third Army has always attacked, and 
therefore better than 70 percen€ of our tank 
casualties have occurred from dug-in anti- 
tank guns and not enemy tanks, whereas a 
majority of the enemy tanks put out have 
been put out by our tanks. 

It is patent that if a Tiger tank with an 
enormous thickness of armor were put at one 
end of a village street and engaged in a fire 
fight with a Mark IV tank at the other end, 
the Mark IV tank would not last. However, 
the great mobility of the Mark IV tank 
usually enables it to circumvent the slow 
and unwieldy Tigers and not to engage in a 
slugging match but to attack them from 
the rear. 

With the advent of the heavy, cumbersome 
Tiger tank the German, in my opinion, lost 
much of his ability in armored combat. 
These tanks are so heavy and their road life 
is so short that the German uses them as 
guns and not as tanks, that is, he uses them 
on the defense against our armor, whereas 
we invariably try and generally succeed in 
using our armor on the offensive against his 
infantry, which is the proper use of armor. 

Had the armored divisions which accom~ 
panied the Third Army across France been 
equipped with Tiger tanks the road losses 
would have been 100 percent by the time we 
reached the Moselle River. As it was, the 
road losses on our long-lived tanks were 
negligible, 

In the current operation had the Fourth 
Armored Division been equipped with Tiger 
and Panther tanks and been required to 
make the move from Saarguemines to Arlon, 
then through to Bastogne, from Bastogne to 
the Rhine, and now to Mainz—it would have 
been necessary to rearmor it twice; and 
furthermore, it would have had serious if not 
insurmountable difficulty in crossing rivers, 
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Finally, we must remember that all our 
tanks have to be transported on steamers and 
the difference between 40 tons and 70 tons is 
very marked. A 170-ton tank could never 
have been brought ashore in landing boats 
as many of our medium tanks were, Nor 
could they have marched from the Cotentin 
Peninsula to the Rhine as practically all of 
our tanks have been required to do. 

In mechanical endurance and ease of 
maintenance, our tanks are infinitely su- 
perior to any tank in the theater of war. 
The outstanding advantage which our tanks 
possess over the German tank is the me- 
chanical traverse and stabilizer, through the 
use of which we get most of our Kills, 

Most sincerely, 
hi G. S. Patton, Jr., 
Lieutenant General, United States 
Army, Commanding. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOPE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor in two instances, in 
one to include an editorial and in the 
other to include a statement by the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural Committee, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Broom (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), for an indefinite period, 
to attend the United Nations Conference 
at San Francisco, Calif. 

To Mrs. SMITH of Maine, for Tuesday 
and Wednesday, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. Piogser (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts), for 2 days, 
on account of illness in family, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
next at the conclusion of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and after any special or- 
ders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 30 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1325. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Rose Schiffer; 

H.R. 1669. An act for the 
estate of Ralph A. Stowell; 

H. R.1707. An act for the relief of Murray 
W. and Elsie P. Moran; and 

H. R. 1983. An act for the relief of Ben- 
jamin D. Lewis. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 


H.R.1325. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Rose Schiffer; 

H.R.1669. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Ralph A. Stowell; 

H. R. 1707. An act for the relief of Murray 
W. and Elsie P. Moran; and 

H. R. 1983. An act for the relief of Ben- 
jamin D. Lewis, 


relief of the 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The-motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o'clock and 22 minutes p. m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Wed- 
nesday, April 18, 1945, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, at 10 o'clock a. m., papera; 
April 18, 1945. 

Business to be considered: To resume 
public hearings on H. R. 1362—Railroad 
Retirement. 

There will be a meeting of the Brand 
Names and Newsprint Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, at 10 o'clock a. m., Monday, 
April 23, 1945. 

Business to be considered: A public 
hearing on the subject of compliance. 
Copcrees ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 

FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will resume its hear- 
ings on the ship-sale bill, H. R. 1425, on 
Thursday, April 19, 1945, at 10 o’clock 
a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


393. Communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the fiscal year 
1945, in the amount of $180,000,000, for the 
Navy Department and naval service (H. Doc, 
No. 144); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

394. Communication from the President of 

the United States, transmitting supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the fiscal year 
1946, in the amount of $135,000, for the legis- 
lative branch, Library of Congress, in the 
form of an amendment to the Budget for said 
fiscal year (H. Doc. No. 145); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 
395. Letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend section 47c of the National Defense 
Act of June 3, 1916, as amended, so as to au- 
thorize credit to students now or hereafter 
enrolled in the senior division of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps for military training 
received while on active duty in the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, or while 
pursuing a course of instruction in the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

396. Letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report showing the name, age, 
legal residence, rank, branch of the service, 
with special qualifications therefor, of each 

commissioned in the Army of the 
United States without prior commissioned 
military service for the period February 1, 
1945, to March 31, aaan; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. SHEPPARD: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 2907. A bill making appropria- 
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tions for the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 424). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 219. Resolution providing 
expenses for conducting the study and inves- 
tigation authorized by House Resolution 192 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 425). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr, COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 220. Resolution providing 
expenses for conducting the study and inves- 
tigation authorized by House Resolution 195 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 426). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 221. Resolution providing 
for the expenses of conducting the study and 
investigation of the basic problems affecting 
post-war immigration and naturalization, au- 
thorized by House Resolution 52 of the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress; without amendment 
(Rept, No. 427). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. ELLIOTT; Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 


No. 428. Report on the dispostion of certain 


papers of sundry executive departments. Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri: Committee of 
conference. H. R. 2374. An act making ap- 
propriations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1945, and for prior fiscal years, to provide 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 429). 
Ordered to be printed. 


ADVERSE REPORTS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. House Resolution 189. Reso- 
lution requg¢sting certain information from 
the Department of State (Rept. No. 423). 
Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, SHEPPARD: - 

H. R. 2907. A bill making appropriations 
for the Navy Department and the naval sery- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union 
and ordered to be printed. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: 

H.R. 2908. A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 to extend to 
veterans of World War No. 1, the War with 
Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, and the 
China Relief Expedition the benefits of title 
III of such act, relating to loans for the 
purchase or construction of homes, farms, 
and business property; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr, COURTNEY: 

H. R.2909. A bill to restore to active duty 
certain retired officers of the Regular Army, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H.R. 2910. A bill to provide for promotion 
of American prisoners of war; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 2911. A bill to increase the Henon 
payable to war veterans suffering from perma- 
nent total non-service-connected disabilities 
from $50 to $75 per month; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 
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By Mr. LYNCH: 

H.R. 2912. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act, as amended, by giving 
insurance credits under the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance provisions of that 
act for military service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PLOESER: 

H. R. 2913. A bill authorizing rehabilitation 
on the island of Guam; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RAMEY: 

H.R. 2914. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to provide a dependency 
exemption for certain foster children; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TRAYNOR: 

H.R. 2915. A bill making United States 
Employment Service a Federal agency; to the 
Committee on Labor, 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: 

H.R. 2916. A bill to provide for payment 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
of interest for the first year on certain loans 
to veterans not guaranteed under the Sery- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

H. R.2917. A bill to impose certain limi- 
tations on the franking privilege of Members 
of Congress, Delegates, and Resident Com- 
missioners; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 2918. A bill to permit withholding of 
tax at source on certain pensions, annuities, 
and retirement pay paid by the United 
States, at the election of the recipient there- 
of; to the Committee on Ways and Means. ' 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R.2919. A bill to provide for the fur- 
nishing' of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
members of the Federal judiciary; to the 
Committee on Printing. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 2920. A bill to establish a Department 
of Veterans’ Affairs;-to the Committee on 
Expenditures in. the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. STIGLER: 

H.R. 2921. A bill to facilitate transfer of 
veterans being discharged from the armed 
forces, and who are in need of treatment, 
to the Veterans’ Administration facility near- 
est their home; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. FLANNAGAN: 

H. R. 2922. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national fertilizer policy and 
program; to authorize the construction .of 
certrn fertilizer plants by the Government 
and farmer’s cooperatives as a part of said 
program; to provide as a necessary incident 
of said program for the operation of such 
Government-constructed fertilizer plants by 
farmers’ cooperatives; to provide for the test- 
ing and demonstrating of fertilizers produced 
in such Government and cooperative plants 
on a Nation-wide scale; to provide for the 
exploration of fertilizer resources on the pub- 
lic lands; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

: By Mr. HORAN: 

H. R. 2923. A bill to establish a Columbia 
Valley Cooperative Authority, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. ROGERS of New York: 

H. J. Res. 154. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to award 
a posthumous Congressional Medal of Honor 
to Franklin Delano Roosevelt; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: ` 

H. J. Res. 155. Joint.resolution to provide 
for the construction of a suitable memorial 
to President Franklin Delano Roosevelt and 
to’ those who served in the armed forces in 
World War No. 1 and World War No. 2, to 
be known as World Wars Memorial Temple; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By The SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Massachusetts, me- 
morializing the President and the Congress 
of the United States for the payment by the 
Federal Government of one-half of the ex- 
pense of old-age assistance; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Iran, 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States by expressing their sympathy in re- 
gard to our late President, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Iraq, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States in regard to the 
death of our late President, Franklin D, 
Roosevelt; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Tur- 
key, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States by a message of sympathy in 
regard to the death of our late President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLOOM: 

H.R. 2924, A bill for the relief of Angelo 
Ferrari; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2925. A bill for the relief of Nelson R. 
Park; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: 

H. R. 2926. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Alice 

Breon; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. COLMER: 

H.R, 2927. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 

Evelyn Merritt; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. COURTNEY: 

H. R. 2928. A bill for the relief of Clay Long 
Edwards; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. MARCANTONIO: 

H.R, 2929. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Boris Tchertkoff; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

H. R. 2930. A bill for the relief of Dr. J. 
D. Whiteside and St. Luke’s Hospital; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. NORTON: 

H. R. 2981. A bill for the relief of Edward 
Oatneal, John N. Oatneal, Jr., and James R, 
Oatneal; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H.R. 2032, A bill for the relief of Ben H. 
Owens; tò the Committee on War Claims. 

H. R. 2933. A bill for the relief of Bonnie 
R. Howard; to the Committee on War Claims, 

H. R. 2934. A bill granting a pension to 
Ethel Lynn Ruble; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. SABATH: 


H.R. 2935 A bill to provide for an appeal 


to the Supreme Court of the United States 
from a decision of the Court of Claims in a 
suit instituted by Alex Ranieri; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 
By Mr. LANDIS: 

H.R. 2936. A bill granting a pension to 
Harry C. B. Frets; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

$73. By Mr. FELLOWS: Petition of Mar- 
garet A. Martin and 21 others of Guilford, 
Maine, concerning sale of alcoholic beverages; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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374. Also, petition of Louise G. Ginn and 
44 other residents of Caribou, Maine, relative 
to malt beverages; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

375. Also, petition of Mrs. Laura Warren 
and 24 others of Kenduckeag, Maine, with 
reference to malt beverages; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

376. By Mr. FORAND: Petition of the Town 
Council of North Providence, R. I., in opposi- 
tion to H. R. 2652, providing for a 3-year 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

377. Also, petition of the General Assembly 
of the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations urging the passage of H. R. 511; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

378. Also, petition of the General Assembly 
of the State of Rhode Island requesting that 


` every effort be made to have the Walsh- 


Kaiser shipbuilding plant in Providence, R. I., 
made a permanent repair base for the United 
States Navy and the American Merchant Ma- 
rine, and at the same time give consideration 
to the feasibility of building a drydock in 
Providence; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. - 

379. Also, petition of the Town of Burrill- 
ville, R. I., protesting against the glaring inef- 
ficiency existing in the United States Vet- 
erans’ Administration in Washington, D. C., 
relative to returned soldiers and disabled 
veterans; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

3380. By Mr. GARY: Petition of United 
Italian Beneficial and Social Society, Inc., 
Richmond, Va., petitioning consideration of 
their resolutions with reference to the exten- 


-sion of an invitation to Italy to participate 


in the Conference of Allied Nations at San 
Francisco; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

881. Also, petition of Lodge Giuseppe Verdi, 
No. 315, Order Sons of Italy in America, 
Richmond, Va., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to the exten- 
sion of an invitation to Italy to participate 
in the Conference of Allied Nations at San 
Francisco; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

882. Also, petition of 42 citizens of Rich- 
mond, Va., urging enactment of H. R. 2082, 
designed to prohibit the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

383. By Mr. SABATH: Petition of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Illinois, rescinding its 
action in proposing a suggested amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, the effect of 
which would be to fix the maximum income 
tax rate at 25 percent; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

384. Also, petition of the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois favoring passage of H. R. 2071, 
providing for a reclassification of salaries for 
postal employees; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

885. By Mr. WELCH: Petition of Assembly 
Joint Resolution No. 5 of California Legisla- 
ture relative to memorlalizing the Congress of 
the United States to encourage small busi- 
ness and to make the fullest possible provi- 
sion for jobs in private enterprise to return- 
ing veterans; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

886. Also, petition of Assembly Joint Reso- 
lution No. 6 of California Legislature relative 
to memorializing the Congress of the United 
States, to give full consideration to giving 
preference rights to returning veterans in 
sales rights to surplus commodities; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

387. Also, petition of Assembly Joint Reso- 
lution No. 8 of California Legislature relative 
to memorializing Congress to enact legisla- 
tion similar to S. 1100 of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, second session, regarding promo- 
tion of officers on the retired list of the 
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Army after specified years of service on active 
duty; to the Committee on Military Affaits. 

388., Also, petition of Assembly Joint Reso- 
lution No, 11 of the California Legislature 
relative to memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to give job preference to 
returning veterans on all public works; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation, 

389. Also, petition of Assembly Joint Reso- 
lution No. 23 of California Legislature rela- 
tive to memorializing Congress to provide a 
wage readjustment for Postal Service em- 
ployees; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

390. Also, petition of California. Senate 
Joint Resolution No, 12, relating to the estab- 
lishment of the seat of government of the 
Allied Nations of the World, in the redwood 
empire of California; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

391. Also, petition of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 6, California Legislature, relative to 
making available to the Palo Verde Mesa 
lands certain waters of the Colorado River; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. 

392. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Candido 
Vasconcelos and others, petitioning consider- 
ation of their resolution with reference to 
expressing of deepest sympathy relative to the 
death of our late President, Franklin D. 
perl to the Committee on Foreign 

airs, 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18, 1945 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met in executive session at 
12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father God, in times when life is 
somber with bitter loss and the nights 
are peopled with wistful longings for 
those who come not back, when sicken- 
ing sights are held before our shocked 
eyes of untold thousands of our fellow 
beings done to death by lustful cruelty 
without pity or conscience, when the 
tempo of epochal days is swift and fran- 
tic with unpredictable events tumbling 
upon us without warning in a world al- 
ready wildly chaotic, O Thou God of 
the changing years, in a still moment 
like this, may a holy hush within our 
spirits whisper courage and fortitude and 
fidelity. 

So purge our penitent hearts that Thy 
work in the world which is ours to share 
for lofty ends may be worthily done, In 
the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal-of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Tuesday, April 17, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries, 
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ERNIE PYLE 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the 
hearts of millions of Americans are sad- 
dened today by the news of the heroic 
death of Ernie Pyle on the field of action 
in a small island near Okinawa in the 
far Pacific. No other person has with 
such humanness and such vividness 
brought to the hearthsides of America 
the courage and spirit of our brave Amer- 
ican soldiers. Indiana is proud to claim 
Ernie Pyle today as her noblest con- 
tribution to the cause of the preservation 
of freedom. We are not ashamed of the 
tears we shed today in memory of this 
courageous soul. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I want to 
take just a moment to express a slight 
tribute to Ernie Pyle, a resident of my 
State. 

On the 8th day of September I spoke 
about Ernie Pyle in this body, and I said: 

Mr. President, a man small in stature, frail 
in physical strength but strong in will, went 
forth to the battle fronts of World War No. 2. 
Not in the uniform of a soldier—he was too 
old for that—but armed with his typewriter, 
he braved the dangers of battle—a real fight- 
ing man. 


I referred on that date to these words 
of Ernie Pyle: 


This is the last of these columns from 
Europe. By the time you read this the old 
man will be on his way back to America, 
After that will come a long, long rest. And 
after the rest—well, you never can tell. 

Undoubtedly this seems to you to be a 
funny time for a fellow to be quitting the 
war. It is a funny time. But I’m not leav- 
ing because of a whim, or even especially 
because I'm homesick. I'm leaving for one 
reason only—because I have just got to stop. 
“I've had it,” as they say in the Army. I 
have had all I can take for a while. 

I've been 29 months overseas since this 
war started; have written around 700,000 
words about it; have totaled nearly a year 
in the front lines. 

I do hate terribly to leave right now, but 
I have given out. I’ve been immersed in it 
too long. My spirit is wobbly and my mind 
is confused. The hurt has finally become 
too great, 

All of a sudden it seemed to me that if I 
heard one more shot or saw one more dead 
man I would go off my “nut.” And if Ihad to 
write one more column I'd collapse, So I’m 
on my way. 

It may be that a few months of peace will 
restore some vim to my spirit, and I can go 
war horsing off to the Pacific. We'll see 
what a little New Mexico sunshine does 
along that line. 


Mr, President, after reading that 
column, I said on that day: 

When the battle of Europe is over and the 
Pacific war increases in might and fury, I 
predict “the old man” will again grab his 
faithful typewriter, and, with scent of battle 
in his nostrils, will go “war horsing” to some 
far distant island. 


Mr. President, Ernie Pyle did that; he 
did come back to New Mexico; he did 
rest; but when the tempo of the war in 
the Pacific increased he grabbed his 
typewriter and went again to the battle 
front, and today we hear from Okinawa 
that Ernie Pyle is dead, killed by Japa- 
nese bullets. 

Mr. President, Ernie Pyle is not dead; 
he was not killed by Japanese bullets; no 
machine gun could kill Ernie Pyle. He 
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has simply gone to rest. He shall live 
wherever the story of brave writing men 
is told anywhere in the world, Ernie 
Pyle is not dead. ‘ 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President, Ernie 
Pyle of late years has been a resident of 
my home city and State, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. The citizens of that neighbor- 
hood loved Ernie Pyle. He had so en- 
deared himself tu and was so loved by 
the American people and so well known 
by them that little could be said that 
has not been said before; but we can 
repeat the words of Shakespeare when 
speaking of Duncan, the dead King of 
Scotland: 


After life's fitful fever he sleeps well. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
just been informed that the report has 
come through that Ernie Pyle is dead. 
He died by enemy action on Okinawa 
alongside his G. I. buddies. His loss will 
be deeply and personally felt by count- 
less American service men and women 
who knew him by name, by face, by 
reputation, and by that common fra- 
ternity of those who have seen the face 
of war and the suffering and havoc of 
war. His brilliant, earthy dispatches 
will be missed by millions of newspaper 
readers. 

Ernie Pyle was the winner of the 1944 
Pulitzer Prize for distinguished journal- 
ism. He was the author of a best seller, 
entitled “Brave Men.” Ernie was among 
the bravest of the brave—brave in 
humility. 

Now he joins the legion of American 
war correspondents who have died in 
action, who have died that America 
might continue to be the best-informed 
nation on earth. Now his name is in- 
scribed in gold in the proudest annals of 
the Fourth Estate. I pay this tribute to 
Ernie and to all the lesser Ernie Pyles of 
today and tomorrow of the free American 
press who write with a clarity, an ob- 
jectivity, and a humanity unknown in 
the journalism of any other land. 

A sad but inspired America says to 
Ernie Pyle: “Well done, my good and 
faithful servant, well done.” 

America further says: “We know, 
Ernie, that you are not dead. You have 
merely gone before on the journey we all 
must take. And over yonder, wherever 
it is, on whatever plane of existence you 
may be, we know that you are doing as 
excellent a job as you did here.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
was profoundly shocked a few minutes 
ago to learn that a distinguished Hoosier, 
Ernie Pyle, had fallen in the line of duty. 

He, more than anyone I know, brought 
to the people back home the activities, 
the likes and the dislikes, the sentiments, 
and the hopes of the boys on the battle 
fronts. 

Winner of a number of prizes awarded 
on the basis of his contribution to jour- 
nalism, wearer of various medals pre- 
sented to him by many governments, he 
is truly an outstanding hero of World 
War No. 2. 

Indiana is proud of this “Hoosier Vaga- 
bond”—proud of his contribution to this 
war, not only in his genial encourage- 
ment to the boys at the front but to all 
of us here who followed his column so 
religiously, 
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I salute the bravery and the sacrifice of 
one of Indiana’s favorite sons, a casualty 
of Okinawa, Ernie Fyle. 


CORRECTION OF THE RECORD 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Record 
of yesterday be corrected on page 3418, 
in remarks attributed to me. The REC- 
orD says that on yesterday I made ae 
statement: 

If the areas in the Western States con- 
tinue to develop, and if more people go to 
California, for instance—and it is one of 
the most attractive places in the world in 
which to live; it is healthful, and people live 
longer there than in Kentucky. 


I said, “people live longer there and in 
Kentucky.” I did not say they live longer 
in California than in Kentucky. Iask to 
have the Record corrected. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, by my failure to 
comment on the statement of the able 
Senator at the time he made it I do not 
want it understood that as a matter of 
fact people do not live longer in Florida 
than anywhere else. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Still reserving the 
right to object, Mr. President, I do not 
want the salubrious climate, the beauti- 
ful scenery, and the romantic atmosphere 
of Kentucky to be squeezed in between 
the jealousies which exist between Cali- 
fornia and Florida. {Laughter.] 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, in this col- 
loquy about the right place to live for 
purposes of longevity, I wish to add that 
if anyone is concerned with a desire to 
live to a good old age, there is just one 
place for him to go, and that is to the 
State of New Hampshire, the State 
which, because of its natural beauty, was 
the site, I am sure, of the original Garden 
of Eden, but without the original sin. 
{Laughter.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
correction requested by the Senator from 
Kentucky will be made in the permanent 
RECORD. 


LT. EDGAR HAROLD LLOYD—POSTHU- 
MOUS AWARD OF CONGRESSIONAL 
MEDAL OF HONOR 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a brief newspaper account 
of the death of Lt. Edgar Harold Lloyd, 
who is the third man from the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas to receive the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor within the past 
2 years, the other two being Capt. Mau- 
rice Britt and Capt. Nathan Gordon. All 
three were students at the university 
while I was president. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BLYTHEVILLE, April 4—The Nation’s high- 
est military honor, the Congressional Medal 
of Honor, will be presented posthumously to 
Lt. Edgar Harold Lloyd, aged 22, Blytheville 
infantry officer, who was killed in action only 
a few days before he was scheduled to return 
to the United States for the presentation cere- 
mony. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Lloyd, 
of Blytheville, will receive the medal at Mem- 
phis Friday from a personal representative of 
President Roosevelt. J 

The medal was awarded for outstanding 
courage and gallantry when he personally 
wiped out five German machine-gun nests 
with a submachine gun, hand grenades, and 
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his bare hands, and led his platoon, which 
had been pinned down by intense machine- 
gun fire from a heavily fortified German posi- 
tion, to victory, destroying 12 enemy ma- 
chine-gun positions and killing more than 
100 Germans. The action took place near 
Pompey, France, last September. 

The citation accompanying the medal de- 
scribes Lieutenant Lloyd’s heroism as “one 
of those sagas that Will go down in American 
military legend,” | 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to be absent from the 
Senate tomorrow and Friday. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, permission is granted. 


CONDOLENCE ON THE DEATH OF THE 
LATE PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
that a letter sent’ to President Truman 
on April 13, 1945, by Peter H. Bergson, 
chairman of the Hebrew Committee of 
National Liberation, be printed in the 
Record. This letter is a tribute to our 
late beloved President and also to our 
new and inspiring leader. These senti- 
ments, from the heart of a people who 
have suffered tremendous casualties in 

i this war, are a further proof of the 
honor and greatness which American 
leadership has inspired in the hearts of 
all peoples the world over. The Hebrew 
people of Europe and Palestine still look 
to America to give peace and justice to 
a world that deeply mourns the loss of 
its greatest statesman. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HEBREW COMMITTEE OF 
NATIONAL LIBERATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 13, 1945. 
His Excellency Mr. Harry 8. TRUMAN, 
President of the United States of America, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr DEAR MR. PRESDENT: On behalf of the 
Hebrew Committee of National Liberation, 
I beg to convey to you and to the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States our 
heartfelt condolence upon the death of 
President Roosevelt. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt was a world 
leader of the greatest stature, whose achieve- 
ments have brought honor, not only to your 
Nation but to the entire human race. 

Together with afflicted people everywhere, 
the Hebrew people in Palestine, as well as 
the tormented Hebrews of Europe, have lost 
a great friend and a true champion. 

At this juncture in history, when President 
Roosevelt's prophesied rendezvous with des- 
tiny is in its decisive phase, we feel heart- 
ened that Providence has chosen you, Mr. 
President, to be at the helm of the world’s 
greatest nation. 

The struggle for a world of true justice 
and peace—a world of human decency for 
all—is now continuing under your leader- 
ship, and we feel gratified and confident in 
the knowledge that your deep human zeal 
and great ability will guide the United Na- 
tions to a successful conclusion of the tasks 
begun by your illustrious predecessor, 

With assurances of my highest esteem, 
believe me to be, Mr. President, 

Faithfully yours, 
PETER H. BERGSON, 
Chairman. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
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had passed without amendment the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 


8,37. An act to amend sections 4, 7, and 
17 of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
(53 Stat. 1187) for the purpose of extending 
the time in which amendatory contracts may 
be made, and for other related purposes; 

5.288. An act for the relief of the Law- 
rence Motor Co., Inc.; 

5. 514. An act for the relief of the Baldwin 
Bros. Paving Co.; 

8.530. An act authorizing the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to grant an easement 
in certain lands of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, Dallas, Tex., to Dallas County, Tex., 
for highway purposes; and 

S. 531. An act to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to transfer by 
quitclaim deed to the city of Los Angeles, 
Calif., for fire-station purposes, the title to 
certain land located at Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facility, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 209) for 
the relief of David B. Smith; asked a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. McGruee, Mr. KEOGH, and Mr. 
JENNINGS were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1567) for the relief of Katherine Smith; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. McGeruze, Mr. 
Keocu, and Mr. JENNINGS were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1307) for 
the relief of Continental Casualty Co., 
a corporation, and Montgomery City 
Lines, Inc.; asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Mc- 
GEHEE, Mr. Comss, and Mr. PITTENGER 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 244. An act for the relief of Adell 
Brown and Alice Brown; 

H.R. 267. An act for the relief of Jack 
Scarton or John Skarton, formerly Simon Jan 
Skarzenski; 

H.R. 270. An act for the relief of John 
Damacus; 

H.R, 434. An act to provide that nationals 
of the United States shall not lose their 
nationality by reason of voting under legal 
compulsion in a foreign state; 

H.R. 533. An act authorizing the State of 
Minnesota Department of Highways to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near Hastings, Minn.; 

H. R. 578. An act providing for the nat- 
uralization of certain alien veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, the First World War, 
and members of the Regular Army, or Na- 
tional Guard who served on the Mexican 
border from June 1916 to April 1917; 

H.R. 669. An act to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940 so as to permit naturalization 
proceedings to be had at places other than in 
the office of the clerk or in open court in the 
case of sick or physically disabled indi- 
viduals; 

H. R. 776. An act to authorize the naturali- 
zation of Filipinos; 
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H,.R.879. An act for the relief of Ed 
Williams; 
H.R, 903. An act for the relief of Myles 


Perz; 

H. R. 1031. An act for the relief of Matthew 
Mattas; 

H.R. 1055. An act for the relief of the 
Realty Bond and Mortgage Co. and Robert 
W. Keith; 

H. R. 1083. An act for the relief of George 
Hampton; 

H. R. 1184. An act to authorize Slater 
Branch Bridge and Road Club to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free suspension 
bridge across the Tug Fork of the Big Sandy ' 
River at or near Williamson, W. Va.; 

H.R. 1241. An act for the relief of Mar- 
garet M. Meersman; 

H. R. 1356. An act for the relief of Elias 
Baumgarten; 

H. R. 1482. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Samuel Wadford; 

H. R. 1486. An act for the relief of Sam D. 
Moak; 

H. R. 1487. An act for the relief of Clifton 
L. Holmes; 

H. R. 1652. An act granting the consent of’ 
Congress to the State of Louisiana to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near New Orleans, La.; 

H.R. 1659. An act authorizing the Depart- 
ment of Highways of the State of Minnesota 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Pigeon River; 

H.R. 1804. An act to amend the act of 
Congress entitled “An act for the relief of the 
Tlingit and Haida Indians of Alaska,” ap- 
proved June 5, 1942; 

H. R. 1847, An act for the relief of Francis 
X. Servaites; 

H. R. 1952. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Brunette; 

H. R. 2195. An act to codify and enact into 
positive law title 1 of the United States Code 
entitled “General Provisions”; 

H. R. 2196. An act to codify and enact into 
positive law title 4 of the United States Code 
entitled “Flag and Seal, Seat of Government, 
and the States”; 

H.R. 2197. An act to codify and enact into 
positive law title 6 of the United States Code 
entitled “Official and Penal Bonds”; 

H.R. 2198. An act to codify and enact into 
positive law title 9 of the United States Code 
entitled “Arbitration”; 

H. R. 2199. An act to codify and enact into 
positive law title 17 of the United States Code 
entitled “Copyrights”; 

H. R.2286. An act for the relief of Jane 
Thayer; 

H. R. 2297. An act to provide for the con- 
servation of fish and wildlife on the Klamath 
Reservation in Oregon, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 2361, An act for the relief of Alex- 
ander Sawyer; 

H.R, 2427. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ruth Cox; 

H. R. 2598. An act for the relief of J. H. 
Atkins; 

H. R. 2687. An act to grant the honorary 
rank of colonel to Edward J, Kelly, major and 
superintendent of the Metropolitan Police 
Force of the District of Columbia; 

H. R.2701. An act for the relief of Mar- 
garet J. Pow; and 

H. R.2742, An act to amend section 9 of 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act, approved 
December 21, 1928. 


LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, as in legislative 
session, the following business was trans- 
acted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
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REPORT OF ATTORNEY GENERAL ON CERTIFICATES 
FILED WITH Him REQUISITE TO THE PROSE- 
CUTION OF THE WAR 
A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 

mitting, pursuant to law, his ninth report of 

certificates filed by the Chairman of the War 

Production Board, for the period December 

15, 1944, through April 9, 1945, as to the doing 

of any act or thing, or the omission to do any 

act or thing, requisite to the prosecution of 
the war by any person or persons for which 
no prosecution or civil action shall be com- 
mended under the antitrust laws or the 

Federal Trade Commission Act (with an 

accompanying report); to the Committee on 

Banking and Currency. 

REPORT OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
A letter from the Secretary of the Civil 

Aeronautics Board, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, the sixth annual report of the Board 


(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Mr. BREWSTER presented memorials 
of sundry citizens of the State of Maine, 
remonstrating against the shipping of 
malt beverages and other liquors with 
high alcoholic content to the fighting 
war areas, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 2689) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report 
(No, 191) thereon. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


, Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 890. A bill to extend through December 
31, 1945, the termination date under the Re- 
negotiation Act; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

S. 891. A bill to enable the President to ad- 
Vance Vice Admiral Land to the rank of 
Admiral; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

5.892. A bill to provide for restoration to 
Office of civilian officers of the United States 
who left their positions to serve in the armed 
forces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BREWSTER (for himself, Mr. 
RusseLL, Mr. Morse, and Mr. CHA- 
VEZ) : 

5.893. A bill to provide for establishing 
and maintaining regional forest products 
laboratories in the northeastern, northwest- 
ern, southwestern, and southeastern regions 
of the United States, and for other purposes; 
to oe Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 
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(Mr. O’'MAHONEY (for himself, Mr. MUR- 
pock, Mr. Hatcu, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. JOHNSTON 
of Colorado, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. ROBERTSON, 
and Mr. THomas of Utah) introduced Senate 
bill 894, which was referred to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MCMAHON: 

8.895. A bill to amend the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

8.896. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to amend further the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended”, approved January 24, 1942, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

8.897, A bill to provide for promotion of 
officers on retired list receiving pay of a 
higher grade and to give retired officers bene- 
fits already granted by law to the Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, Coast Guard, and Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MAYBANK: 

S. 898. A bill to amend the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944 with respect to the report 
to Congress on surplus plants; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

(Mr. DOWNEY introduced S, J. Res. -57, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and appears. under a separate 
heading.) 


DESIGNATION OF BIRTHDAY OF FRANK- 
LIN D. ROOSEVELT A LEGAL HOLIDAY 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, yester- 
day I received a telegram from Raymond 
F. Leheney, one of our prominent labor 
leaders, a member of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in California, who, 
speaking for combined labor groups in 
California, requested that I introduce a 
joint resolution providing for the estab- 
lishment of a national holiday in com- 
memoration of the birth of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Later, on some other day, I 
intend to address the Senate on the sub- 
ject. I now ask unanimous consent to 
introduce the joint resolution for appro- 
priate reference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the joint resolution will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 57) des- 
ignating the birthday of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt as a -legal holiday, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


BUTCHERY OF JEWISH WAR PRISONERS 
IN GERMANY 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] and myself, 
I ask unanimous consent to submit a 
resolution for appropriate reference. I 
shall merely say that it suggests that it 
is the sense of the Senate that the Presi- 
dent and the State Department make 
certain unequivocal declarations to the 
people of Germany indicating the re- 
sponsibility to which they will be held 
for the butchery of the Hebrew people 
and other people whom temporarily they 
have in their grasp, and whom they pro- 
pose to destroy. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 120) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, as follows: 
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Whereas official Nazi broadcasts announce 
the determination of German leaders to 
massacre the 300,000 Jewish war prisoners 
who have fought in the Allied armies, as well 
as the surviving 700,000 Hebrew people still 
in Germany’s concentration and slave-labor 
camps; and 

Whereas recent reports by American cor- 
respondents substantiate this threat by dis- 
closing that the Germafis have already em- 
barked upon this crime which constitutes a 
monstrous climax to their program of mass 
extermination of the Hebrew people; and 

Whereas four concentration camps cap- | 
tured by our Army since the 2d of April offer 
the gruesome evidence that these atrocities 
have taken place; and 

Whereas in response to the communication 
of the Emergency Committee to Save the 
Jewish People of Europe outlining these facts, 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, supreme com- 
mander of the Allied Expeditionary Forces, 
declared: “I am aware of the situation set 
forth in your recent message. All feasible 
steps are being taken and will be taken to 
alleviate these conditions which you de- 
scribe"; and 

Whereas on March 9, 1943, the Senate 
adopted a concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res, 
9—House of Representatives concurring on 
March 18, 1943) condemning the atrocities 
inflicted upon the civilian population in ‘the 
Nazi-occupied countries, and especially the 
mass murder of Jewish men, women, and 
children, and resolving “That the dictates of 
humanity and honorable conduct in war de- 
mand that this inexcusable slaughter and 
mistreatment shall cease and that it is the 
sense of this Congress that those guilty, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of these criminal acts 
shall be held accountable and punished in 
a manner commensurate with the offenses for 
which they are responsible”; and 

Whereas on March 24, 1944, the President 
declared: “In one of the blackest crimes of, 
all history—begun by the Nazis in the day of 
peace and multiplied by them a hundred 
times in times of war—the wholesale system- 
atic murder of the Jews of Europe goes on 
unabated every hour. * * * It is there- 
fore fitting that we should again proclaim 
our determination that none who participate 
in these acts of savagery shall go un- 
punished”: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
of the United States that immediate action 
be taken by appropriate civil and military 
authorities to impress upon the German 
people their responsibility for the crimes 
committed against Allied prisoners of war 
and civilian internees, including the He- 
brews in concentration and slave labor 
camps; and be it further again 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
of the United States that such action shall 
incorporate the following proposed or similar 
measures in order to achieve the maximum 
results: ` 

1. A forceful and unequivocal statement 
by President Truman or Secretary of State 
Stettinius, calling the attention of the Ger- 
man people to the atrocities still being com- 
mitted in Germany and announcing that the 
Government of the United States will regard 
as war crimes, punishable as such, all atroc- 
ltles committed in prisoner-of-war camps, 
and slave-labor camps, whether committed 
on Axis territory or in Allied countries, 
whether against Allied nationals or against 
those Hebrews who are classified as ‘‘state- 
less Jews” or “Axis nationals.” 

2. The above statement to be combined 
with an appeal to the Germans expressing the 
abhorrence of the American people to the 
mass murder of Hebrews and warning the 
Germans that just punishment will be meted 
out to every participant in this appalling 
crime. 

3. A statement by a responsible authority 
announcing that the declaration of-the Pres- 
ident or the Secretary of State constitutes of= 
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ficial policy and will be implemented by the 
United Nations War Crimes Commission and 
by the Army of Occupation in Germany. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 

H.R. 244. An act for the relief of Adell 
Brown and Alice Brown; 

H.R. 879. An act for the relief of Ed Wil- 
lams; 


H. R. 903, An act for the relief of Myles . 


Perz; 

H. R.1031. An act for the relief of Matthew 
Mattas; 

H. R, 1055. An act for the relief of the 
Realty Bond & Mortgage Co. and Robert W. 
Keith; 

H.R. 1083. An act for the relief of George 
Hampton; 7 

H. R. 1241. An act for the relief of Margaret 
M. Meersman; 

H.R, 1482. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Samuel Wadford; 

H. R. 1486. An act for the relief of Sam D. 
Moak; 

H. R. 1487, An act for the relief of Clifton 
L. Holmes; 

H.R, 1847. An act for the relief of Francis 
X. Servaites; 

H.R. 1952. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Brunette; 

H. R. 2286. An act for the relief of Jane 
Thayer; 

H.R. 2361. An act for the relief of Alex- 
ander Sawyer; 

H.R. 2427. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ruth Cox; 

H. R.2598. An act for the relief of J. H. 
Atkins; and 

H.R. 2701. An act for the relief of Margaret 
J. Pow; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 267. An act for the relief of Jack 
Scarton or John Skarton, formerly Simon Jan 
Skarzenski; 

H.R.270. An act for the relief of John 
Damacus; 

H.R. 434. An act to provide that nationals 
of the United States shall not lose their na- 
tionality by reason of voting under legal 
compulsion in a foreign state; 

H.R. 578. An act providing for the natural- 
ization of certain alien veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, the First World War, 
and members of the Regular Army or Na- 
tional Guard who served on the Mexican bor- 
der from June 1916 to April 1917; 

H.R. 669. An act to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940 so as to permit naturalization 
proceedings to be had at places other than 
in the office of the clerk or in open court in 
the case of sick or physically disabled indi- 
viduals; 

H.R. 776. An act to authorize the natural- 
ization of Filipinos; and 

H.R. 1356. An act for the relief of Elias 
Baumgarten; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion, 

H.R. 533. An act authorizing the State of 
Minnesota Department of Highways to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
Hastings, Minn.; 

H.R, 1184. An act to authorize Slater 
Branch Bridge and Road Club to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free suspension 
bridge across the Tug Fork of the Big Sandy 
River at or near Williamson, W. Va.; 

H.R. 1652. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Louisiana to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
New Orleans, La.; and 

H.R. 1659. An act authorizing the Depart- 
ment of Highways of the State of Minnesota 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Pigeon River; to the Committee 
on Commerce, 

H, R. 1804, An act to amend the act of 
Congress entitled “An act for the relief of the 
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Tlingit and Haida Indians of Alaska,” ap- 
proved June 5, 1942; and 

H. R. 2297. An act to provide for the con- 
servation of fish and wildlife on the Klamath 
Reservation, in Oregon, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 2195. An act to codify and enact into 
positive law title 1 of the United States Code, 
entitled “General Provisions”; 

H. R. 2196. An act to codify and enact into 
positive law title 4 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Flag and Seal, Seat of Government, 
and the States”; 

H. R. 2197. An act to codify and enact into 
positive law title 6 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Official and Penal Bonds”; 

H. R. 2198, An act to codify and enact into 
positive law title 9 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Arbitration”; and 

H. R.2199. An act to codify and enact into 
positive law title 17 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Copyrights”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2687. An act to grant the honorary 
rank of colonel to Edward J. Kelly, major 
and superintendent of the _Metropolitan 
Police force of the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

H. R. 2742, An act to amend section 9 of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, approved De- 
cember 21, 1928; to the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT BY FORMER SENATOR 
JACKSON OF INDIANA 
[Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record a radio address 

in tribute to the late President Roosevelt, 
delivered by former Senator Samuel D. Jack- 
son of Indiana and published in the Fort 

Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette, which appears 

in the Appendix.] 

THE PRESIDENT IS DEAD; LONG LIVE THE 
PRESIDENT—EDITORIAL FROM WOOD- 
FORD (KY.) SUN 
[{Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record an editorial en- 

titled “The President is Dead; Long Live the 

President” published in the Woodford Sun, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 

TRIBUTE TO FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 

BY WALTER F. HOWARD 

{Mr. TUNNELL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp poems in tributs 
to President Roosevelt, by Walter F. Howard, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR 

PEACE 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I shall 
not detain the Members of the Senate 

with what I have to say more than 15 

minutes. If there has ever been any 

doubt in the minds of any foreign gov- 
ernments that this country is dedicated 
to an international organization for 
peace, that doubt must now be dispelled. 

In our typically American way, through 
controversy, debate and discussion, there 
has emerged slowly the unity of our 
national purpose to achieve peace 
through an international organization. 

As a member of the Republican Party, 

I take pride and satisfaction in the con- 

tribution we are making to the achieve- 

ment of this paramount national aim, 

The cooperation of the Republican 
candidate for President, Governor Dewey, 
toward the success of the Dumbarton 

Oaks discussions, the work of my col- 

league, the senior Senator from Vermont 

[Mr. Austin] at Mexico City and the 

Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 

Tosey!] at Bretton Woods, and the elo- 

quent and farseeing pronouncements of 
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the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] and Commander Harold 
Stassen as delegates to the San Francisco 
Conference, bode well for the future of 
world peace. $ 

The Senate is fortunate in being repre- 
sented at San Francisco by two of our 
profoundest students of foreign affairs, 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CON- 
NALLY] and the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr, VANDENBERG] and we all 
wish them success. 

The hope for peace springing from the 
sufferings of mankind is now sweeping 
the world with the fervor of a devout re- 
ligious prayer. This hope must not be 
betrayed; the prayer must not go un- 
answered. 

This day presents the opportunity of 
the ages to banish forever the senseless 
savagery of war, and to secure for our 
children, our grandchildren, and the 
generations to follow, the blessings of 
peace and contentment. The cry for 
peace rises from every desecrated and 
suffering land. We must respond with 
all the will and the might of our minds 
and our hearts. 

It is not enough, however, to hope and 
wish for peace. That hope and wish has 
stirred the soul of man for centuries, to 
no avail. 

It is not enough for delegates of the 
nations to meet and divide territories 
or to draw charters, covenants, and con- 
stitutions. All these things have been 
done before, equally in the name of peace, 
with ineffective results. 

It is not enough to organize a political 
institution with police powers, or even a 
substantial army to act instantly, for any 
powerful country, or a combination of 
countries, could command larger forces 
than those placed at the command of an 
international organization. 

I do not say these things in a deroga- 
tory sense, but as a contribution to 
realism, and as an introduction to a 
plea that we must go beyond the forms, 
beyond the bare outlines of an organiza- 
tion for peace. 

We must advance beyond the concept 
of insuring peace by power alone to the 
higher principles of political and eco- 
nomic rights and justice on an interna- 
tional scale. 

An institution endowed with power but 
without a code of justice, without a 
definition of the rights of world citizens, . 
and without a court of appeals and arbi- 
tration, would only become an instru- 
ment of tyranny. 

An institution with military police 
power, but without the ability to supply 
the means of subsistence, would merely 
become an instrument of oppression. 

There is a grave, a most urgent need 
to define the principles of law to govern’ 
the relations of one nation to another, 
and to define the principles of justice to 
govern the relations of the individual to 
his government. 

There is unmistakable evidence from 
history and from experience that the 
most progressive and peaceful nations 
of the world are those living under demo- 
cratic institutions, and the principles of 
freedom applicable to their citizens have 
universal validity. 

There is need, therefore, to define a 
bill of rights for all mankind, the right to 
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freedom of worship, the right to freedom 
of speech, the right to freedom of the 
press, and the right to freedom of com- 
munications, without regard to race, 
color, or religion, and equally vital, with- 
out regard to geography. 

Therefore, in any plan for world organ- 
ization and world peace, there must be a 
covenant on civil rights and civil liber- 
ties, or, more simply, on the rights of 
man. 

This is no more visionary than the 
thought of the French and American 
political scientists of the eighteenth 
century; it is no more impractical than 
what was achieved on this continent 160 
years ago. It is no more impossible than 
what Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln 
achieved on a continent of greater ex- 
tent in time and distance than the whole 
world is today. 

The 60,000,000 dead and wounded of 
two world wars cry out for a tangible 
realization of the principles for which 
they thought they were making the 
supreme sacrifice. 

Equally important with the definition 
of the rights of man is the implementa- 
tion of the promise of economic well- 
being and security. 

International justice will be a mockery, 
and the organization of peace will be a 
tool of oppression, if people are not en- 
abled to secure a decent standard of liv- 
ing by their own labor. 

The United States more than any other 
country can make the greatest contribu- 
tion to the economic welfare of mankind 
without which the machinery of peace 
will eventually break down. 

It would be utterly inconsistent for any 
of us to profess to be for a peace organ- 
ization, but to refuse to support proposals 
for economic cooperation upon which the 
operations of the peace machinery is 
predicated.. This applies to domestic as 
well as to foreign economic policy. 

World peace depends ultimately upon 
the achievement of a tolerable economic 
status for the masses of the people. 
Tyrannies thrive upon promises to the 
starving and revolutions .are born of 
misery. We must alleviate misery lest 
the peace organizations become merely a 
police force to respond to riot calls, to 
support tyranny and suppress revolution. 

Those who are sincerely for world 
peace must, therefore, support the neces- 
sary economic establishments which are 


` the very foundation of peace. 


What are some of the measures of 
world economic improvement? 

The wealth of nations depends upon 
the production and exchange of goods 
and services—not only production and 
sale, but production and exchange. It is 
true of nations as it is of individuals, that 
the standard of living is determined by 
the total amount of goods and services 
they are able to acquire by production 
and exchange. 

This means, internally, that we must 
do everything within the power of indi- 
viduals, with the help of Government, to 
put the largest possible number of people 
to productive employment in mining, ag- 
riculture, and manufacturing. Unless we 
maintain a satisfactory degree of em- 
ployment, production, and income in our 
own land, we will be less likely to suc- 
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ceed in raising the standards of the peo- 
ple of other countries, 

It means internationally that we must 
trade—that is, exchange our products 
and services with foreign countries for 
their products and services, on the widest 
practicable scale. 

To do this, we need certain condi- 
tions—stable currencies, free access to 
foreign moneys and markets, and the 
natural resources of the world, a credit 
pool, and the lending of technical assist- 
ance to foreign countries so that they 
will become better customers; and per- 
haps most important of all, a willing- 
ness on our part to take from them the 
things they can best produce and we can 
best accept without harsh restrictive 
barriers. 

Those who earnestly endorse a politi- 
cal organization for peace should sup- 
port with equal ardor any proposal for 
expanding production at home and 
greater commerce with other countries. 

This means specifically supporting an 
international monetary fund to stabilize 
and thaw currencies so that individuals 
can trade without restriction and undue 
speculative risks. 

It means that we must support an in- 
ternational bank of reconstruction to 
help other countries improve their pro- 
ductive wealth, thereby becoming better 
customers. 

We should continue the trade agree- 
ments program as inaugurated by Secre- 
tary Hull, not only so that we can buy 
and sell more abroad, but also to secure 
repayment on our loans. The trade 
agreements program was far too young 
when World War No. 2 broke out to per- 
mit an adequate judgment of its effect 
upon world trade. It should be continued 
until its worth can be properly evaluated. 
The old-time political and ineffective 
tariff logrolling must not be restored. 

We must support United States par- 
ticipation in a food and agricultural or- 
ganization which will help improve both 
production methods and consumption 
habits in food and related products all 
over the world. Never again must food 
be permitted to rot in one country while 
the specter of famine stalks in other 
lands. 

We must support a program of free- 
dom and competition in air transpor- 
tation. 

We must insist upon a program of 
world-wide communications systems 
without discrimination against American 
companies operating in foreign lands. 

These things, and more, we must do. 
Those of us in the Republican Party can 
least afford to oppose any matters vital 
to the ultimate success of our efforts for 
peace. We may have reservations; may 
even have misgivings in certain details, 
but let us give the benefit of the doubt 
to those to whom the responsibility of 
ending the war and concluding the peace 
quickly has been given. Let us, in fact, 
help them to the fullest extent in the 
hope that by our concerted efforts the 
prayers of a prostrate and bleeding hu- 
manity may be answered and peace and 
contentment prevail throughout the 
world. 

In the meantime, we must not let it be 
said that we opposed the international 
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fund because certain banks in New York 
want to keep international short-term 
credits in their own hands, with all that 
it implies in the exercise of power over - 
foreign governments and their policies, 

Let us remember that the methods of 
the past did not serve to stabilize the 
economy of the world, nor to prevent the 
scourge of war from ravaging the na- 
tions. When that which we tried in the 
past has failed, we must not be afraid 
to try something new. 

We cannot afford to be identified with 
any program of chosen instruments in 
aviation or communications which de- 
nies the right to do business to other 
citizens of this country. 

We cannot afford to tolerate those self- 
seeking groups that would oppose ex- 
panding foreign trade through restric- 
tion of credits, trade barriers, and car- 
tels. 

Unless we are willing to consider favor- 
ably the results of the food conference 
held at Hot Springs, the monetary con- 
ference of Bretton Woods, and the avia- 
tion conference of Chicago, we will look 
in vain for the fulfillment of our hopes 
for peace at San Francisco. 

President Roosevelt made an early vic- 
tory, and world peace, and world cooper- 
ation his aim. Let us go forward in the 
fight with all the force which we can 
command, so that war may be banished 
and contentment find a place in the 
hearts of all people. We must earnestly 
and unitedly support President Truman 
to this end. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend my colleague and friend, the 
Senator from Vermont, for the very fine 
presentation he has just made. I take 
it that in his judgment it is a formula 
for the Republican Party, to which he 
and I belong, in looking ahead at the 
problems which will follow in the after- 
math of the war. I promise to go along 
with that plan, hoping that it will be 
in fact the agenda under which my party 
will approach the great questions in- 
volved in the post-war era. 

Only last night I listened to a great 
American, a man for whom I have per- 
sonal affection, Herbert Hoover, the only 
living ex-President. Over the mystic 
radio I heard him advocate what Groras 
AIKEN has just urged, namely, an inter- 
national bill of rights. He was more spe< 
cific, in that he recommended the Atlan- 
tic Charter to be made a part of the 
Dumbarton Oaks agreement as a bill of 
rights. I heartily concur in that state- 
ment. 

A year or two ago, when President 
Roosevelt, and Prime Minister Churchill 
of Great Britain, announced to the world 
the Atlantic Charter, all over the world 
the hearts of the people were warmed 
and thrilled by the hopes and aspirations 
generated by those great principles, 
which appeal to the most profound and 
basic emotion in the human breast, the 
passion for individual freedom and lib- 
erty. I, with many millions of Ameri- 
cans, shuddered and trembled a little 
when the Atlantic Charter was shelved, 
so to speak; but it has now been brought 
back again into current interest by re- 
cent announcements, 
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Mr. President, all through the address 
of the Senator from Vermont was a prin- 
ciple which I strive to live up to. It is 
not enough these days, ladies and gentle- 
men—I speak to the occupants of the 
gallery, as fellow citizens, as well as to 
Senators—to follow the thesis of old, 
“Live and let live.” If we do not go be- 
yond that, we are not worthy to be called 
Americans today. The principle which 
we must espouse in my party, and in the 
party on the other side of the aisle, is 
something better than that. It is the 
principles of “Live and help live.” 

When GEORGE AIKEN delivered his ad- 
dress, I was impressed by one thought 
which he expressed, namely, that new 
questions are arising, and that we should 
not be afraid of them. My mind goes 
back to a tragic period in this country’s 
history when Abraham Lincoln, the most 
beloved American, sent to Congress a 
message in which he well said, “The dog- 
mas of the quiet past are inadequate to 
the stormy present. As our case is new, 
we must think anew and act anew.” 

Fellow citizens, we cannot escape his- 
tory. So Isay to my colleagues that we 
cannot escape our great responsibility 
as Members of the Senate. 

When the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConnatLy] and the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG] go to San Fran- 
cisco next week, they will go with the 
hopes and prayers of the Senate and of 
the American people. Let them have in 
their hearts a vision and passion for what 
the Senator from Michigan expressed 
when he called for justice in peace agree- 
ments—the justice which Christ ex- 
pressed in His talks with men as He 
walked on the shores of Galilee. 

Mr. President, I am not afraid of sen- 
timent. I am not afraid of ideals. My 
country is founded upon them. In the 
play Valley Forge, by Maxwell Anderson, 
there is a wonderful passage. It tells a 
story. He says: 

There are some men who elevate the level 
of the age they inhabit, until all men stand 
on higher ground in that lifetime. 


That is the job of America today. So, 
the agreements of Dumbarton Oaks, 
Yalta, Mexico, and Bretton Woods are 
all part of the fabric of the peace of the 
world. Forgetting partisanship, let us 
see only a world reviving and going for- 
ward to give all humanity new hope. Let 
us Republicans and Democrats also 
frankly say that, we stand for those 
things. Put together, they will form a 
great pattern for world peace, world ad- 
vancement, and world rehabilitation. 

In conclusion, I commend my friend 
and colleague from Vermont for holding 
before the Republican Party these ideals 
and purposes. I hope that we may be far- 
sighted enough, broad-minded enough, 
and humanity-loving enough to make 
them a fait accompli in the years ahead. 


ROOSEVELT LAKE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
great deal has been said in the past few 
days in tribute to Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. A great deal will be said in count- 
less years to come regarding his courage, 
his foresight, and his leadership. We 
have all suffered a great loss, 
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Today we in the Pacific Northwest re- 
member Franklin D. Roosevelt not only 
for those great attributes but for one 
specific thing which he did for us during 
his administration. For many years in 
our section of the country we have been 
conscious of the great potentialities of 
hydroelectric power. Frankly, we did not 
have much success in previous adminis- 
trations in the development of those re- 
sources. 

Franklin Roosevelt became interested 
in those potentialities back in 1920, and 
one of his first acts as President of the 
United States in 1933 was to start the 
wheels in motion to complete the great 
dams which are now a part of the Pacific 
Northwest and of the Columbia River. 
We shall always remember them, because 
those dams are living, permanent monu- 
ments to the vision and foresight of the 
late beloved President. Today they are 
producing hundreds of thousands of 
kilowatt-hours of power, all being used 
for the war effort, and all vital to the de- 
velopment of our section. It is the cheap- 
est power in the world. Grand Coulee 
Dam was the greatest public undertaking 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. As Senators 
know, that dam backs up into Canada a 
lake 150 miles long. We never knew 
what to call the lake, but yesterday I was 
pleased to see the announcement of the 
Secretary of the Interior that the lake 
behind the Grand Coulee Dam is to be 
known hereafter as Roosevelt Lake. We 
of the Pacific Northwest are grateful to 
the Secretary for that sentiment, and we 
are eternally grateful for the vision of 
the man who passed from our midst last 
week. 


INTERNATIONAL FLYING ROUTES 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
the Wall Street Journal of April-9 there 
appears a very interesting article en- 
titled “Nations Fight for Air Space as 
They Once Sought Colonial Land.” The 
subtitle reads: “Fifteen seek to land in 
New York; Hollanders’ ambition second 
only to United States lines.” 

The article should arouse the atten- 
tion of the Members of the Senate be- 
cause it shows what competition is aris- 
ing throughout the world against the 
air lines of America. Such competitive 
lines may seek to carry our commerce 
abroad, and from abroad to our homes— 
all of which to my mind emphasizes the 
fact that the United States Government 
should stand behind one chosen line to 
carry the air commerce of this country 
to the world. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article may be printed in the 
Recorp in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN FLYING—NATIONS FIGHT FOR AR 
SPACE as THEY ONCE SouUGHT COLONIAL 
Lanp—15 SEEK To LAND IN NEw YORK; 
HOLLANDERS’ AMBITION SECOND ONLY TO 
UNITED STATES LINES—STATE DEPARTMENT 
FILES FILLED 
WASHINGTON.—This moment of aviation 

history is one of vaulting national ambi- 

tions for international fiying routes, 

Governments are staking, out competitive 
claims for air space as they once scrambled 
for colonial land, and the same wide conti- 
nents are inyolved—North and South Amer- 
ica, Asia, and Africa. . 
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Files of the State Department and other 
official sources show, for instance, that one 
United States airport, New York City’s Idle- 
wild Field, is projected as the terminus for 
air lines of Czechoslovakia, Peru, Switzerland, 
Britain, Ireland, France, Poland, Chile, Swe- 
den, Canada, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Cuba, Norway, and Portugal. 

Most of the nations planning to land air- 
craft in the United States have not formally 
applied for Civil Aeronautics Board certifi- 
cates—though the Dutch are an exception. 
But C. A. B. certificates will follow almost au- 
tomatically, if applications are made, when 
the United States and foreign lands sign 
either the “two freedoms” or “five freedoms” 
agreements proposed at the Chicago Civil 
Aviation Conference, or negotiate bilateral - 
arrangements. 


A CROWDED SKY 


This rush of business is aimed not just at 
the great cities of the United States. Look 
at the candidates for the well-beaten Pan 
American Airways route between Guatemala 
and the Canal Zone. They include Colom- 
bia, Panama, El Salvador, Peru, Cuba, and 
Chile. 

If it isn’t true that every country wants 
to fiy everywhere, enough nations do want 
to fly to enough distant points so that the 
Possibility of midair collisions seems a likely 
post-war problem. Panama is as modest as 
any; it wants only two international routes. 
Hollanders are perhaps the most ambitious 
foreigners; they propose 39 routes. Uncle 
Sam’s planners, to be sure, have overwhelmed 
their foreign colleagues; the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and applicant United States air lines 
have blanketed the globe with projected 
American-fiag routes. 

It’s difficult to discern what’s reasonable 
and what isn't; small nations like Norway 
have proved themselves capable of sustaining 
a mighty merchant sea fleet. But plainly 
some of the air plans overreach. 

Liberia proposes to speed its planes to 
Washington, D. C., by way of Haiti, as well 
as to meander over Africa. 

The exiled Polish Government, without 
even knowing whether it will be allowed to 
return to its own country, is rashly propos- 
ing to fly to Minsk and Moscow. Other ter- 
minals would include Istanbul, Rome, Paris, 
Berlin, Beirut, Thessaloniki, Stockholm, Lon- 
don, Prague, and New York. 


TEN PORTUGUESE ROUTES PROJECTED 


The Portuguese, who now don’t fly even 
to their island possessions, the Azores, pro- 
ject flights on 10 routes, across the North 
Atlantic to the United States, across the 
South Atlantic to Rio de Janeiro; down 
through the dark continent to the tip of 
Africa; and lines connecting the Portuguese 
territories in India, Macao, and Timor with 
nearest stops of the great Oriental routes. 

Some nations frankly admit they can’t 
realize their dreams at once. Denmark 
plans, soon after its liberation, flights to New 
York, to Greenland via Iceland, and to a 
number of European capitals as far distant 
as Bucharest. Later on, it expects to throw 
out additional tentacles: to Rio; to Rome; to 
Alexandria; and to Calcutta via Ankara, Bag- 
dad, and Karachi. It projects 19 routes in 
all. 
China divides its hopes into three periods. 
First will be reconstruction of domestic 
services, to supplement overburdened surface 

rt, a task requiring expenditures of 
about $150,000,000 in the immediate post- 
war years. Then her experts contemplate 
lines to India, Burma, Malaya, Thailand, 
Indochina, the Philippines, Japan, and 
Korea. Eventually the system would expand 
through the East Indies to Australia, across 
India to Europe, Africa, and South America, 
and across the Pacific to the United States, 
Canada, and the West Indies. 

Czechoslovakia projects its air future in 
similar fashion. The first two periods would 
expand service through Europe, the final one 
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would extend it to North and South America, 
India, China, and the Near East. 


SEES TIMING AND PURPOSE IMPORTANT 


J. Parker Van Zandt, erudite aviation stu- 
dent and author on the staff of the Brook- 
ings Institution, believes all proposals to fly 
international routes should be considered in 
the light of timing and purpose, Are the 
plans practicable for any time in the pre- 
dictable future? Are they proposed seri- 
ously, or are they being used for bargaining 
purposes, for prestige, or on the off-chance 
that the proposing country may some day 
want to fly them? 

Even on the North Atlantic route, slated to 
be the greatest transocean, air highway, he 
calculated that not more than four or five 

- foreign countries will be able to do business, 
So two or three times that many will be dis- 
appointed. Even the succesful ones, he con- 
tends, will be lucky if they can run daily 
round trips compared with 10 or 15 round 
trips daily for efficient American carriers 
after the European economy has revived. 


THE PRINCIPAL ROUTES 


A glance at a map showing all the wishful 
air planning of the nations would show 
something of a jumble, but there is con- 
sensus of international opinion on what are 
the principal routes. 

Europe will be a network of crisscrossing 
heavy traffic. 

The South Atlantic route, curving down 
from Europe through the Dakar area of west 
Africa to the Brazilian bulge of South Amer- 
ica, will have almost as many candidates as 
the North Atlantic highway, though flight 
frequency will probably be lower. 


From the United States to South America 
there are two popular roads, east and west, 
The former goes from Florida and other 
American terminals through the West Indies 
and down the eastern coast of South America, 
The latter moves through Mexico and Cen- 
tral America on down the west coast of South 
America. Many intricate links complicate 
this picture. 

Another great airway which the United 
States seeks to share with many competitors 
extends southeast from Europe. It goes 
through the Balkans or via the Mediter- 
ranean to the Near East, on to the focal 
Indian airport of Karachi, then branches out 
to various Asiatic points and to Australia. 

Thinner traffic is expected on networks of 
routes linking colonial possessions in Africa 
and extending down to Capetown. 


PACIFIC DISTANCES A CHALLENGE 


The vast distances of the Pacific are chal- 
lenging to the imagination—too challenging 
for many nations to attempt air service, 
Thus far the United States can reasonably 
expect real competition in this part of the 
world from the Netherlands, and from a co- 
operative effort of Britain and some of its 
dominions. From the United States, there 
are two principal choices of westward flying: 
Via Hawail, and via Alaska. y 

There will be a big gap left on the air map 
by disappearance of Germany’s Luft Hansa 
and Japan's Dai Nippon. The German line 
before the war was a spiderweb over Europe 
and it extended down through the Middle 
East and as far as Afghanistan and Siam. 
Another tentacle stretched down to Africa 
and South America, and four subsidiaries 
and associates operated all the way across 
the continent to Chile, Peru, and Ecuador. 
Japan operated a lesser but similar system 
in the Pacific area. 

Apparently the United and neutral Na- 
tions think there'll still be business to do 
in Berlin and Tokyo after the war. Berlin 
is the goal of the United States, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, the Brit- 
ish, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Yugoslavia, 
among others. Tokyo will be a peacetime 
target for the United States, the Dutch, the 
Philippines, and China, 
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Following is a primer of some of the na- 
tional plans: z 

Belgium: It has had the advantage of 
maintaining through the war an active fiy- 
ing organization, a company called Sabena, 
This has operated out of the heart of Africa, 
the Belgian Congo, to Capetown and Cairo, 
and to the African west coast. Now, with 
the progress of the war, it has extended its 
route up through French North Africa, 
through France, over into Britain and into 
the Belgian homeland. This can þe the nu- 
cleus for greater expansion. 

Brazil: There’s little official information, 
but this nation likewise has got a wartime 
head start. Aerovias Brasil and Panair do 
Brasil are two firms making charter flights 
into Miami under temporary C. A. B. permit, 

Colombia: It wants to fly northward via 
Habana to Miami and via the Canal Zone 
to New Orleans. Southward and eastward, 
its ambitions extend to such key cities as 
Lima, Santiago, Manaos, and Caracas. 

Cuba: Miami, New Orleans, and New York 
are sought as United States terminals. In 
addition to regional flights, the Cubans also 
want to soar to Spain, by way of Bermuda, 
the Azores, Canaries, and Portugal. 

Egypt: An Athens-Rome-Paris-London run 
is the most ambitious scheme, amplified by 
10 regional routes, One of these, for instance, 
would run from Tor to Wajh to Yembo to 
Jidda to Medina. _ 

El Salvador: Craft flying the El Salvador 
banner are now operating into Miami by way 
of Habana, under temporary permit, and this 
small country wishes to continue this service 
as well as operate in Mexico and the Central 
American republics. 

Greece: Eight routes through eastern and 
southern Europe and the Near East are pro- 
jected. They would get as far as Warsaw, 
Rome, Vienna, and Damascus, 

Iceland: Three international routes are 
proposed, to terminate in Copenhagen, New 
York, and Prestwick, Scotland. 

Iran: Regional flights from Teheran to 
such points as Bombay, Baghdad, Cairo, and 
Istanbul are contemplated. 

Lebanon: The Lebanese want to fly to 
Afghanistan, to Cairo, to Athens, and to the 
Red Seu port of Jidda. 

Norway: Nine projected routes would in- 


clude lines west to New York, south as far. 


as Tunisia. Spokes would go out to many 
European capitals. 

Panama: This contender would likewise 
put a line into Miami, and conduct a circuit 
in the Caribbean area. 

Peru: This nation would spread its wings 
over South and North America between 
Buenos Aires and New York City, with eight 
major routes. 

Philippines: Scheduled for independence in 
1946, the Commonwealth plans to go either 
to Hong Kong or Canton, to Singapore via 
Saigon, and to Tokyo hy way of Formosa and 
Shanghai. 

Spain: Plans are afoot for links to South 
America, with the first stop Brazil. In ad- 
dition, there would be lines to, territories in 
Africa and to Portugal, England, France, 
Switzerland, and Italy. 

Sweden: Ambitious plans would take 
Swedes to New York by a northern route, to 
Rio de Janeiro by way of Paris, Lisbon, and 
Dakar, and to Cairo and Istanbul. Others 
of its 21 projected routes. would reach most 
of the European capitals. 

Switzerland: Routes are vaguely, though 
officially planned, to the United States, 
South America, and the Far East. Fourteen 
other routes would touch Europeon capitals 
and Cairo. 

Syria: Five regional lines are proposed, ex- 
tending to Greece and much of the Near 
East. 

Turkey: Six routes would be established 
as soon as possible to blanket the Near East 
and Balkans. Another half dozen would be 
extended: later to reach Warsaw, Vienna, 
Rome, and other more distant points, 
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Yugoslavia: Eight major routes are 
planned, all of them intra-European, Ter- 
minals would be London, Moscow, Marseilles, 
Warsaw, Berlin, Istanbul, Rome, and Cairo, 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO 
THE UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF 
CERTAIN RIVERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 
2d sess.) between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 
relating to the utilization of the waters 
of certain rivers, and (executive H, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess.) a protocol supplementary 
to the treaty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
wish to propound a unanimous-consent 
request. I ask unanimous consent that 
at 4 o’clock today the Senate proceed to 
vote on any remaining undisposed-of 
reservations and the treaty without fur- 
ther debate. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Such an agreement 
is entirely satisfactory to me, provided 
there is an equal division of the time. 

Mr, CONNALLY. I will agree to di- 
vide the time equally, one half to be 
controlled by myself and the other half 
by the junior Senator from California, 
in the absence of the senior Senator 
from California, who is the ranking 
minority member of the committee. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
apologize to the Senator from Texas, 
but I did not hear the request, 

Mr. CONNALLY. The request was 
that at 4 o’clock today the Senate vote 
on any remaining reservations and the 
treaty without further debate, the time 
to be divided equally, one-half to be con- 
trolled by myself and the other half by 
the junior Senator from California, in 
the absence of the senior Senator from 
California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lucas 
in the chair). Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Texas? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Chair desires to call the attention 
of the senior Senator from Texas and 
the junior Senator from California to 
the fact that time is passing. One or 
the other of the Senators will have to 
allot the time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course, the clerk 
will keep track of the time which is 
consumed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; but 
the time is to be equally divided. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understand. We 
can have the clerk keep check on the 
time. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the Senator will be willing to 
modify the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment as follows: That the time between 
2:30 and 4 o'clock be equally divided, 
regardless of what speeches may be made 
between now and 4 o'clock. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not think we 
shall have any difficulty in that request. 
Let us let the agreement-stand as it is. 
I will not take too much of the time. I 
will work out the matter with the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair desires to call attention to the 
necessity for allotment of the time to 
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various Senators who will speak. If no 
allotment is made, one Senator who 
obtained the floor might speak for 2 
hours. 

The resolution of ratification is now 
open to further reservation. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the unanimous 
consent agreement mean that Senators 
may speak only on the one question of 
the treaty? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A Sen- 
ator may speak on any subject. 

Mr. DOWNEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Let me inquire on 
what subject the Senator wishes to speak. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to speak about 
airplane accidents. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Very well, I yield to 
the Senator from North Dakota for 30 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California has yielded to 
the Senator from North Dakota for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. LANGER. I may not be able to 
conclude in 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota may proceed. 


AIRPLANE ACCIDENTS IN CONTINENTAL 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a peti- 
tion by Mr. Joseph Leib, of Washington, 
D: C., in which I join, has been presented 
tome. His petition relates to the start- 
ling and tragic number of airplane acci- 
dents and fatalities which have occurred 
inrecent months. I have had considera- 
ble to do with him in connection with the 
matter of airplane accidents which have 
cost the lives of 17,500 pilots in this coun- 
try, almost three times as many as have 
been lost in the entire war. 

Mr. President, on a number of occa- 
Sions there have been inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD amazing facts 
concerning the heartbreaking number 
of service air crashes. “Since the publi- 
cation of that material, numerous docu- 
ments corroborating the sensational 
charges have come to my attention. 

With this information at hand, I re- 
spectfully suggest that the Congress 
create a special congressional committee 
empowered to scrutinize and check com- 
pany and service crash reports and acci- 
dents. The investigation of service 
erashes is a big enough job for a full-time 
committee; and I believe that if such a 
eommittee were appointed, with the 
power to act, we might be able to do 
something about this tragic situation. 

It is reassuring to know that there are 
persons working in the airplane factories 
who have the moral stamina and the 
courage to give Congress a vivid picture 
of how greedy aircraft corporations are 
producing defective and dangerous 
planes, and are utterly disregarding the 
welfare of our fighting men. In that 
connection a former Curtiss-Wright in- 
spector has testified that the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Curtiss-Wright plant produces 
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defective aircraft and forces them 
through inspection, into the armed serv- 
ices. Blueprints, shop manual specifica- 
tions, and quality procedure bulletins are 
defied. He kad factual documents to 
prove why ships explode in midair, why 
their engines stop in flight, why their 
air controls and landing gears fail, and 
why fuselages break in two. He added 
that he was continuously encouraged by 
production and inspection personnel to 
accept airplanes of defective construc- 
tion, so that production schedules could 
be met. 

Mr. President, in protest he resigned 
his position as Curtiss-Wright inspector, 
and so notified his draft board. He was 
honest enough to quit, rather than to 
continue to be an inspector. When he 
quit he notified his draft board, and said 
he would prefer to join the armed forces 
and enter the fighting rather than con- 
tinue to be an inspector and have his 
work ignored. 

This information conforms with the 
startling report made by the Senate 
Committee Investigating the National 
Defense program, more than 21 months 
ago—on July 10, 1943, concerning the 
Curtiss-Wright plant at Lockland, Ohio. 

On pages 18, 19, and 20 of the Truman 
committee report, No. 10, we find the 
following: 

The committee found that the company 
was producing and causing the Government 
to accept defective and substandard mater- 
ial. This was accomplished in the following 
ways: 
. By the falsification of tests. 

2. By destruction of records. 

3. By improperly recording results of tests, 

4, By forging inspection reports. 

5. By failing to segregate substandard and 
defective material. 

6. By failing to promptly destroy or muti- 
late such defective and substandard ma- 
terial. 

7. By orally changing tolerances allowed 
on parts. 

8. By circumventing the salvage committee 
set up to pass on the usability of parts out- 
side tolerances. 

9. By allowing production to override the 
inspection force, thereby destroying morale 
of both company and Army inspectors. 

10. By skipping inspection operations. 

Most of the representatives of the Army 
Inspection Section who appeared before the 
committee ‘displayed an undue regard for 
the well-being of the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation and too often seemed to be mo- 
tivated by a desire to protect the company 
and its interest.’ It was found that the feel- 
ing was deliberately fostered among the Air 
Force inspectors that they must be coopera- 
tive with the company if they were to get 
along well in their jobs. This was evidenced 
by the following specific instances: 

1. Inspectors were found to have been 
transferred because “* * * it has been 
quite difficult for this office to maintain a 
good feeling between subject inspectors and 
the contractor’s personnel * + *,” The 
committee found that the main reason is 
was difficult for these inspectors to get along 
well with the company personnel was that 
they absolutely refused to accept, for the 
Government, material which they knew to 
be faulty and which they were sure would 
fail in use. > 

2. Inspectors were threatened with trans- 
fer or other disciplinary action if they did 
not accept engines which were leaking gaso- 
line; and even during the committee's in- 
vestigation one inspector was actually trans- 
ferred for the sole reason that he refused to 
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accept, for the Government, an engine which 
was leaking gasoline. 

3. A supervising inspector of the Central 
Procurement District was prohibited from 
returning to any Wright plant after he had 
made an investigation of conditions at the 
Lockland plant at the express direction of 
the Chief of the Inspection Section of the 
Army Air Forces Material Command, located 
at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, and had ren- 
dered an honest report with respect to it. 
It is significant that the transcript of a meet- 
ing with a group of complaining inspectors, 
which was taken by this supervising inspec- 
tor, contained the following statement by 
him: “I would like to say that this picture 
is being painted so black, and in accordance 
with your statements, I feel before this thing 
is over with, I am going to be forced to 
come into that plant and see some of the 
material.” The prohibition was invoked 
within a week after the transcript was de- 
livered to the Chief of the Inspection Section. 

4, Whenever an Army inspector attempted 
to reject material, he was always met with 
an argument where the matter involved was 
important to the company. His decisions 
were appealed to his supervisor; then, if 
necessary, to the assistant inspector in 
charge; then to the inspector in charge; 
then, if the inspector in charge would not 
accept the material, it was appealed to the 
technical adviser to the Air Forces on Wright 
engines, located at the company’s parent 
plant in Paterson, N. J. Usually it was un- 
necessary to go further. In case even he 
would not approve it, however, there have 
been cases in which the company has gone 
to Wright Field. The committee found that 
the company, by following this procedure, 
was not only able to get almost anything 
past inspection but also was able to convince 
the Army inspection force that it was futile 
to attempt to reject material over the ob- 
jection of the company. 

6. Army inspectors were refused access to 
precision instruments with which they might 
check suspected material. Their inspection _ 
was restricted to purely visual examination. ^ 

6. Army inspectors were denied rejection 
stamps of any kind, and had no way later to 
identify or to follow up any material which 
they might have rejected. : 

The committee also found that the scale of 
wages paid Army inspectors was considerably 
below that of company personnel occupying 
equivalent positions. The low civil-service 
rating makes it difficult for the Army to build 
a large enough force of qualified men. 

In addition to the situation existing in 
connection with Army personnel, the com- 
mittee found cases in which the company in- 
spectors had been subjected to pressure when 
they became insistent on rejecting material, 
and also cases in which inspectors had been 
reprimanded for calling defective material to 
the attention of Army Air Force inspectors. 

It has been offered as a defense that, al- 
though some rules were violated and some 
material accepted which did not meet speci- 
fication, they were harmless incidents since 
they did not result in a defective end product, 
Evidence presented to the committee, how- 
ever, indicates the following: 

1, Engines were built and sold to the Gov- 
ernment which were leaking gasoline. The 
Chief of the Army’s Engine and Propeller 
Unit testified before the committee unequiv- 
ocably that no engine with any kind of a gas 
leak should be passed. 

2. Unsafe material has been discovered in 
completed engines ready for shipment. 

3. The company’s own reports from its field 
representatives indicate that these parts had 
failed in a substantial number of cases. 

4. A substantial number of airplanes using 
this engine have had crashes in which engine 
failures were involved. This is also true of 
other engines, some of which have had higher 
accident records. But sound conclusions as 
to causes of air accidents cannot be drawn 
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from the statistics available, (1) because in 
major accidents the planes are usually de- 
stroyed and the pilots killed; and (2) because 
it is usually impossible to be certain whether 
an engine failure resulted from faulty engi- 
neering, materials, maintenance, or inspec- 
tion. Moreover, the Army board of investi- 
gation has concluded that most of the dere- 
lictions and defective practices occurred dur- 
ing the several months immediately preced- 
ing the committee’s investigation, so that 
accident statistics would not have ceen af- 
fected. Also the Army is checking all engines 
produced during that period to prevent acci- 
dents from occurring. 

5. More than 25 percent of the engines 
built at the plant have consistently failed in 
one or more major parts during a 3-hour 
test run. 

6. Spare parts were shipped without proper 
inspection. In fact, it was entirely possible 
to have parts go out as spares with no inspec- 
tion at all. Since those parts came from the 
same stores as those which were built into 
engines, it is reasonable to assume that they 
would be defective in about the same 
proportion. 

7. Records furnished the committee by the 
Army Air Forces as being complete show that, 
while this plant has been producing engines 
since 1941, it has been impossible, so far, to 
complete successfully a required 150-hour 
quality test. Of three such tests run, one 
engine failed in less than 28 hours, the second 
in less than 33 hours, while the third com- 
pleted the full run. The latter, however, was 


in such condition at that time that it was - 


considered definitely unsatisfactory. 

The above evidence that the Air Force per- 
sonnel in charge of inspection at the plant 
in effect abetted the company in these prac- 
tices is correberated by the conduct of cer- 
tain Air Force officials during the committee's 
investigation. These officials, apparently led 
by the Chief Inspector for the Army Air 
Forces, Lt. Col. Frank C. Greulich, made spe- 
cific and material misrepresentations to the 
committee, attempted to intimidate wit- 
nesses, introduced evidence prepared specially 
for the purpose, designed to discredit wit- 
nesses, made misstatements under oath, and 
otherwise attempted to impede the com- 
mittee’s investigation. 


Furthermore, on page 30 of the same 

report this statement will be found: 
AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 

In addition to the foregoing the committee 
has been engaged in a study of military plane 
crashes and at a subsequent date will report 
on this subject. The committee is concerned 
about the large number of such casualties, 
particularly in noncombat operational flights 
in this country. 


Mr. President, I have been reading 
from a report of the Truman committee, 
which was headed by the now President 
of the United States of America. This 
sensational report was _ published 21 
months ago. Twenty-one months have 
passed, and nothing has been done to 
correct the conditions revealed by the 
report. In the meantime many of our 
pilots have died and others will die. 

Mr. President, the deaths of two of the 
very best young friends I have had in all 
this world were reported to me only a few 
days ago. 

Mr. President, I feel I would be derelict 
in my duty as a United States Senator if 
I did not stand up here and protest that 
a committee of the United States Senate 
would let 21 months go by in the face of 
the Truman committee report and have 
nothing done to protect the boys who are 
flying in behalf of the Government of 
this country. 
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In the name of logic and decency, I 
join with Joseph Leib, the petitioner, in 
respectfully asking why the Congress of 
the United States has ignored this be- 
wildering. situation and why it has al- 
lowed the Senate Committee to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Program to 
pigeonhole the long-awaited pledge to re- 
port on the amazing number of service 
aircraft accidents. 

Cn October 2, 1944, less than 7 months 
ago, Gen. H. H. Arnold, A. A. F. Chief, 
issued a report that the Army Air Forces 
crashed more planes in the continental 
United States in this war than were lost 
in combat on all the world battle fronts. 
This story appeared on the front page of 


' the Washington Star on October 2, 1944: 


Note, also, that on February 1, 1944, a House 
military subcommittee issued report No. 1052, 
in which it emphasized the following (pp. 10 
and 11, Flying Training Accidents): “We are 
sincerely alarmed to discover a recent rise in 
trate of those accidents. We are particu- 
la..y alarmed to learn that the rate continues 
to rise.” 


The rate is going up and up and up, 
Mr. President, and it has not stopped 
going up yet. 

An accumulation of experience, develop- 
ment of aircraft, and instruction methods 
should produce a reduction in the rate. 

* There is no braver man than the 
young American who volunteers to fight for 
his country individually and in the air. It 
is regrettable that even one of these should 
die before he had a chance to face the enemy. 


I repeat, Mr. President, that more of 
our pilots have been killed in training 
than have been killed on all the war 
fronts all over the world. Still Congress 
has steadily refused to take constructive 
action to clean up the situation. 

Here is documentary evidence con- 
cerning conditions at the Curtiss-Wright 
plant at Buffalo, N. Y. This new in- 
formation has been furnished by an 
inspector who has additional amazing 
evidence regarding conditions in that 
factory. 

I call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Mean], who succeeded President 
Truman as chairman of the Committee 
to Investigate the National Defense Pro- 
gram lives in the city of Buffalo where 
this evidence is available and ¢an be ob- 
tained by calling a committee meeting 
there at any time. 

Congress is asked to study the follow- 
ing facts carefully so that these situa- 
tions can be corrected in order that our 
brave fighting men may have safe and 
well constructed airships. 

I quote the charges made by an inspec- 
tor in the factory at Buffalo under date 
of February 9, 1945, only a few weeks 
ago: 

1. Test Pilot Norman Ranger, during the 
month of October 1944, when the last of the 
P-40’s were being rushed through to com- 
plete the contract, found these airplanes in 
such bad condition that he refused to fly 
them. 

2. Chief Production Test Pilot Ray F. 
Moulton wrote this Jetter to company of- 
ficials on September 2, 1944, in which he 
went on record as saying: “C-46—No. 1011 
was released by Inspector Bestptich at 5:15, 
September 1, 1944, for flight. The condition 
of subject lane *® * * was found to 
be in no condition for flight in any way, 
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shape or manner. It is:regrettable to bring 
this to your attention but due to existing con- 
ditions of ships, posted for flight by inspec- 
tion, immediate and effective measures must 
be taken by all personnel concerned to cor- 
rect such items as have been noted for the 
safety of flight personnel concerned.” 

3. Flight Inspector A. W. Williamson 
claims that it is not unusual to find a ship 
which is ready for flight whose spark plugs 
can be removed from the engine by hand. 

4, While on the P-40 line I discovered not 
only small parts but drilling and filings in 
the canopy and windshield areas of the P-40 
airplanes. I received absolutely no cooper- 
ation in having these particles removed. I 
later learned from the superintendent of in- 
spection that the modification center (not 
plant 2B) test pilots were encountering blind- 
ness from particles working in under their 
goggles and getting into their eyes. I told 
him to be on the watch out for this as it 
existed in every ship. 

5. Army Inspector Pangborn, who was sup- 
posed to witness the operation of the oxygen 
warning signal on the P-40 would go joy- 
riding in a C-46 and then come back in on 
the line near quitting time and O. K. com- 
pany inspection records. He knew absolutely 
nothing as to whether these warning signals 
worked properly or not. 

6. While on the C-46 assembly line I called 
for Army inspection on the vertical fin in- 
stallation which necessitates climbing a lad- 
der to a platform and witnessing the torqu- 
ing of 90 bolts. Also the rudder torque tube 
installation and deicing equipment. An 
Army inspector, whose stamp number can be 
traced, came to me and asked what installa- 
tion I wanted inspected. I pointed up to- 
ward the vertical fin. The Army inspector 
replied that he had on his best clothes as he 
was going home to a party early and did not 
care to go up and get himself dirty. He 
said, “How is it?” Isaid, “Alright, but you're 
supposed to look at it.’ He replied, “To 
hell with it. Where's the book and the 
item.” I showed him the item and he affixed 
his stamp and walked away. 

7. While on the P-40 line I saw approxi- 
mately 2,000 airplanes which had a grommet 
with 14-inch groove “while the blue print 
called for a s-inch groove. This did not 
permit the grommet to overlap the metal 
in the No. 3 bulkhead on the left-hand side 
in the cockpit and therefore it would move 
out of the hole and permit the main junction 
wires (I believe carrying 1,200 volts) to ride 
in contact with the sharp edges of the bulk- 
head hole. The vibration of the engine and 
rolling of the ship in combat would wear 
and cut the insulation on these cables, and as 
soon as the metal of the ship touched the 
bare wire there would either be a complete 
paralysis of the electrical system or else an 
arc, and with gasoline fumes existing an ex- 
plosion would result. 

8. I know, positively, of one airplane that 
had metal filings in the oxygen system, I 
rejected this item, but could not get the 
system removed from the airplane. Mr, Ivor 
Harding, production foreman, and Mr. 
Joseph Orchard, assistant general foreman of 
production refused to remove the system. 
I refused to accept it so it was permitted 
to roll on up the line to a more agreeable 
inspector. 

9, Mr. Gerald Ingrahm, inspector, told me 
that he has seen a production foreman walk 
up to a C-46—in a flight hangar scheduled 
to go out the door—and remove the crab 
sheets (defective notations) from the ship 
which were not corrected after inspection 
and tear the sheets up and throw them in 
the waste basket. There may have been as 
many as two or three hundred things wrong 
with this airplane but to clear her, for flight, 
and sale, this action was taken. 

10. Mr. Dawson Standeven, production su- 
pervisor and a flight mechanic who I can 
identify if necessary, told me and I have 
witness thereof, about a C-46 which exploded 
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in its right-hand engine near the Town of 
Swormsville, N. Y., last year and crashed 
after eight men aboard had parachuted to 
safety. They claimed that this plane stood 
on the ramp the night before and all parties 
concerned knew this airplane had a fuel-leak 
in the right-hand wing panel and still they 
permitted this ship to go in the air the next 
morning only to be destroyed. 

11. A P-40 had a weak side wall in a tire 
and this was known to Curtiss-Wright per- 
sonnel. William Forbes, assistant general 
foreman on the second shift, made the re- 
mark: “I hope the Army inspector doesn’t see 
it,” or words to that effect. Fortunately, the 
Army inspector saw it. This was the last 
inspection before flight. 

12, I have told (company officials) why I 
consider their preflight and after-flight in- 
spection to be not much more than a mere 
act, I informed them of the fact that not 
only were things terribly neglected on this 
line, where pressure was exerted on inspectors 
to permit these things to go through on the 
pretense that they would all be rechecked by 
the preflight and after-flight inspectors but, 
also, to my amazement, I learned, while in a 
flight hangar one day, the fact that main 
switch boxes and electrical-junction boxes 
were not reopened so I had every reason to 
believe that these ships went in the air in 
the same terrible condition in which I wit- 
nessed them on the final assembly line. Mr. 
Al Wedberg, Waulity control manager asked: 
“How much production do you believe we 
could get out if we took the time to recheck 
everything as you seem to believe we should 
do?” Mr. Rexford Harmon, chief of plant 
protection, agreed with my statements. But 
in January 1944 Mr. Wedberg denied knowing 
about inferior quality in these airplanes 
when questioned at a round-table meeting 
by Mr. Arthur Mundy, Sr., Army Air Force 
investigator. b 

13. Mr. Louis Mayer, president of the I. A. 
M. and I were visiting with Mr. Milton Briggs, 
Army Intelligence officer, and Lt. George 
Weitlauf, United States Army, and the sub- 
ject was mentioned of my having accused 
Curtiss-Wright inspectors of stamping books 
and approving installations they had not 
even looked at. Mr. Briggs said he could 
prove what I said was true. He produced a 
photograph of the air-control pulley and 
pulley bracket and cable on the rear spar of 
a C-46 which had no lower mounting bolt 
installed, 


Mr. President, that is similar to the 
accident I detailed on the floor of the 
Senate a few weeks ago, an accident 
which happened in San Diego, in con- 
nection with which it was shown that 
while 116 bolts were supposed to be in 
the wing of the airplane, on inspection 
96 were found to be missing. Men were 
killed in the accident, but it happened 
that the wing was saved, and when the 
wing was taken before the coroner, it 
was shown that, although 116 bolts 
should have been in it, 96 had never been 
put into the wing. Yet nothing is done 
about the matter by the Congress. This 
complaint is made by an inspector who 
resigned his position and went into the 
combat service. He continued: 

Also this pulley bracket was misalined 
to the extent that the cable had rubbed on 
the SS guide pin so badly that the pin, 
which is approximately %s inch thick, was 
worn half through. This in itself was 
enough to weaken the strands in the air- 
control cable. This installation had been 
accepted by two Curtiss-Wright inspectors 
and when they were quizzed by Army In- 
telligence, they both vowed the installation 
was intact and in good conditions at the 
time they accepted it. Their statements 
were proven false by Army Intelligence be- 
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cause there was no hole and nut plate for a 
bolt in the rear spar so it would have been 
absolutely impossible for a bolt to ever have 
been installed. 

Mr. Briggs, at this same meeting, told us 
that an inspector who had worked in tke 
panel department and had continuously in- 
formed Army Intelligence of negligent and 
dangerous conditions such as fuel systems 
which would cause leaks and possible ex- 
plosions and other items of great impor- 
tance. He refused to “play ball” with Cur- 
tiss-Wright production officials, so he was 
removed and sent outside in the yard to work 
on completed panels to check. Here he 
could do no harm, because the panels were 
all fabricated and complete, and it would be 
impossible for him to see anything. An- 
other item Mr. Briggs mentioned was a 
condition in the fire-wall junction box in 
P-40’s. He told us that he traced the origin 
of seven fires to this very same thing. 

14. I have a supervisor on my list, and a 
witness to his statement, who states that 
the inspector on their station sleeps in the 
cockpit of a C-46 and when work is com- 
pleted, workers take the book to the cockpit, 
awaken the inspector, and show him the 
items they have supposedly completed, then 
he stamps the book and goes back to sleep. 

15. On one occasion I went to flight hangar 
to test ship No. 1413. This ship had gone 
through final assembly inspection, preflight 
build-up, preflight and after-flight inspec- 
tion, had been flown and O. Kd for ship- 
ment. After the plane was torn down and 
the fuselage and engine were standing on the 
grease rack preparatory to being crated for 
shipment, I started in at the propeller hub 
and inspected this ship to the No. 18 bulk- 
head. I wrote a total of 43 rejections. One 
of these rejections was 11 loose connections 
in the main switch box which contained the 
ignition switches, and gunsight controls, and 
other connections too numerous to mention. 
I also found the electrical and radio har- 
nesses being badly out at various positions 
by the Tinnerman snap claps in which the 
sponge rubber had never been properly in- 
stalled. I also found a hydraulic tube rub- 


" bing the bottom of station 5 bulkhead and 


never had had Neuropreme tape installed, 
This would have caused a hole to be worn 
in this tube and the ship would have lost 
its hydraulic pressure and fluid and there 
would be no flap or landing-gear operation. 
I also found a throttle control which did not 
have a cotter key installed through the castel- 
lated nut. From engine vibration and oper- 
ation of this control, the nut could back off, 
permit the bolt to fall out, and the pilot 
would have no control over his engine. 

16. The blueprints concerning the air-con- 
trol system in the P-40's permits a 5-degree 
misalinement in pulley brackets. When I 
was on the air-control station I was pro- 
tracting these brackets and finding them as 
far off as 20 degrees from neutral, and I know 
from visual comparison that some were even 
worse than that. I make this additional no- 
tation because it is upon this case that I am 
basing my claim that the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation positively forces airplanes 
through production which do not comply 
with blueprint specifications, and also the 
United States Army accepts these ships know- 
ing these facts. The United States Army has 
proven their concern over this matter to the 
extent that in December 1943, they ordered 
the P-40 line stopped as a result of condi- 
tions in the air-control system. They also 
specified that fuselage fuel tanks and radios 
were not to be installed until the air controls 
within the fuselages were adjusted to aline- 
ment. But the planes started to roll once 
again the next day at 12:30 p. m. in the same 
condition they had been, and with Reed tanks 
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the production goal on the assumption that 
inasmuch as approximately 50 percent of- 
these airplanes would be sunk on the way 
over, it did not seem necessary to go to great 
lengths in achieying quality in the ships, 
Of course, Curtiss-Wright thought more of 
their personal gains. If only one-half of 
these planes were going to get through, 
wouldn’t it seem logical that they should be 
in exceptionally good condition to make up 
for the loss of quantity and be able to do a 
better job? Also, how were they to deter- 
mine which 50 percent were going to be sunk? 

18. While Mr. Gerald Ingrahm was acting 
as pre-oll inspector (this is where the C-46's 
pass out the door of the plant) he was 
warned by a production foreman that if he 
did not cease writing so many rejections 
against these airplanes that he would take 
steps to have Mr. Ingrahm removed from 
this area. 

19. The hydraulic suction and return lines 
in the C-46’s approach the reservoir of the 
airships in a vertical position. These planes 
are arriving at production station No. 27 on 
the “B” line without celloseals installed. I 
traced the origin of this serious condition to 
the beginning of the “A” line. Workers were 
drilling and walking past these tubes, not 
only causing metal drillings and small parts 
to fall into these lines but also the flare on 
the return line is constantly in danger of 
being damaged as it is in the line of travel 
between the pilot’s compartment and the 
troop section of the fuselage. I have in my 
possession the debris which was caught by 
myself and witnessed by Mr. George Cox, 


` Curtiss-Wright inspector No. 1501, when we 


blew the lines in ship No. 778. It consists 
of a rivet, metal drillings, and metal dust. 
Some of the contents were lost in the crude 
procedure employed in the salvaging of this 
evidence, but there is still more than would 
be beneficial to a hydro system. 

An airplane returned from South America 
whose hydro system was rendered useless due 
to this same condition. This particular ship 
had only 90 hours of flight time and In this 
period all her controls and landing gears had 
failed. Metal drillings were found through- 
out her hydraulic system. I believe her num- 
ber was 342. 

This condition which exists on the final 
assembly line was reported to Mr. M. Bozz, 
inspection foreman, Nothing happened, so 
Mr. Cecil, of the Army inspection, was showed 
the evidence of not only the conditions of the 
lines, but also the fact that production men 
were signing, and inspection men were 
stamping, that defective tubes had been re- 
moved and replaced, but investigation proved 
that while the tubes which were marked de- 
fective remained in the ships. Also Mr. Ce- 
cil’s attention was called to an airplane whose 
fuel line in the RH nacelle contained a cel- 
loseal and a strip of cellophane. These items 
were coasting up to the “B” line over to the 
“C” line, This was the ship containing the 
deposits in the RH fuel line. Mr. Cecil has a 
record of this. 

I again approached Mr. Montana, general 
foreman of inspection, about the situation 
and laughingly he said, and I quote: “You 
are crazy for tryipg to get quality in these 
airplanes because they only last 20 minutes 
in combat anyway.” When he departed I 
believed it was time for me to consult some- 
one besides Curtiss-Wright personnel, so I 
summoned Mr, Cecil to the line and showed 
him not only the ship on my line but all 
the airplanes on the “A” line, which had 
the same condition. He made notes and 
told me he would file a report. I showed him 
my secret markings on the hydraulic tube 
and the fuel line and proved to him that 
they were being O. K.’d by both Curtiss pro- 
duction and inspection departments. A con- 
siderable number of days passed and nothing 
happened, so, mistaking Mr. France, Curtiss- 
Wright general manager, whom I didn’t 
know, for an Army supervisor, I told him of 
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the situation when he appeared on the line 
one night, and that I had reported it to the 
Army. Mr. France fairly wheeled toward me 
and said, and I quote him positively: “If you 
tell Army anything more, you won't be here.” 

He then told me that I worked for Curtiss- 
Wright and I should report only to my su- 
pervisors. 

20. Airplanes pass out of the door with 
plugged fuel lines, defective air controls, and 
electrical installations which set a ship afire 
in but a few hours of operation. The United 
States Army inspection is inefficient. These 
men are not allowed to wear working clothes 
which permit them to actually go in or go 
through a plane. The majority of them are 
well dressed and not able for this reason to 
doa job. An inspector who insists on quality 
is either discharged or transferred to a re- 
mote spot where he or she can do the com- 
pany no harm. Army intelligence records 
will prove these statements to be true. 
Workers are encouraged to do their work the 
quick way regardless of quality. 

Frank R. HIRSCH. 

East Aurora, N. Y. 


Furthermore, Mr. President, this com- 
pany has received the coveted Army and 
Navy E award which they proudly dis- 
play on their stationery and on their 
advertising matter. 

The mothers, fathers, and loved ones 
of the boys flying in our planes are not 
interested in more alibis or further face- 
saving statistical reports. They want to 
see these inhuman and deplorable con- 
ditions corrected once and for all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from North Dakota has 
expired. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PROJECTS IN THE UP- 
PER BASIN OF THE COLORADO RIVER— 
ADDITIONAL BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. MURDOCK obtained the floor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. Iyield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair may announce to the Senator from 
Wyoming that under the ruling of the 
Senate the time from now on will be 
divided between the proponents of the 
treaty, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Morpock] having charge of the pro- 
ponents’ side, and the junior Senator 
from California [Mr. Downey] the side 
of the opponents. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY.* Mr. President, as 
one of the supporters of the Mexican 
water treaty I desire to say just a word 
in explanation of a bill which I am about 
to introduce on behalf of the junior Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Murpock] and the 
other Senators of the four upper basin 
States in the Colorado River system 
[Mr. HATCH, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Colorado, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. ROBERTSON, 
and Mr. Tuomas of Utah] to authorize 
the construction of certain projects for 
which the Bureau of Reclamation has 
been preparing plans. 

Several years ago I had the opportu- 
nity ot urging upon the Senate the adop- 
«tion of an appropriation to enable the 
Bureau of Reclamation to study and pre- 
pare plans for the construction of works 
in the upper basin to store water, to de- 
velop power, and to increase reclama- 
tion. The appropriation was made and 
studies were undertaken. It had been my 
hope that those studies would be com- 
pleted and a report filed with Congress 
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before this treaty was acted upon, but of 
course it is a very difficult task and much 
time was required for its performance. 
The studies have not yet been completed, 
and it probably will be from 3 to 6 weeks 
before they are all ready. 

It is important, however, that before 
the Mexican treaty shall be ratified the 
attention of the Senate should be called 
formally to the fact that there are large 
opportunities for the storage and use of 
water in the upper basin States. Such 
construction will prevent waste of water 
and will stabilize the river flow to the 
advantage of objectives of the treaty. 
Heretofore most of „the development 
which has taken place in the Colorado 
River system has taken place in the 
lower basin. I have supported the 
treaty because I have believed that it 
will be a powerful factor in bringing 
about the development of all the basin 
States if once and for all we stabilize the 
demands which Mexico may make upon 
the waters of this system, and I am sat- 
isfied that the provisions which are con- 
tained in the treaty constitute the best 
contract we could hope to obtain. 

The ratification of the treaty will 
mean, in my judgment, that the inter- 
national question will be settled, and 
that it will then be possible for the United 
States Congress and the people of the 
various States to turn their attention to 
the necessary program of developing the 
river and particularly of doing something 
for these various projects in the upper 
basin, 

This treaty-is the signal for the þegin- 
ning of real development in the upper 


«basin States, the people of which have 


waited ever since the Colorado River 
compact was signed for the initiation of 
& program. The bill which I introduced 
today authorizes the program. 

Mr. President, the Colorado River 
compact, which was entered into several 
years ago, made an allocation of water 
between the lower basin and the upper 
basin States. ‘The bill which I now pro- 
pose to introduce, and to which I am 
calling the attention of the Senate, is 
designed to make effective for the upper 
basin States the allocations of water 
contained in the treaty. It is also de- 
signed to support and to facilitate the 
administration of the water utilization 
treaty. 

It should be pointed out that the four 
upper basin States are Wyoming, Utah, 
Colorado, and New Mexico, and that each 
of them has valuable resources which the 
wise use of water will render capable of 
profitable utilization. 

I should like to point out that the State 
of Wyoming, my own State, has a vital 
interest in these plans. By increasing 
irrigation throughout this part of the 
West, more farms can be created, the 
populations of cities and towns expanded, 
and agriculture and related business 
stimulated. 

Wyoming would benefit directly 
from work done within the State, and 
indirectly from the increased pros- 
perity of neighboring States, a prosper- 
ity which would be stimulated by the 
developments already planned. Conser- 
vation of the water supplies of Wyoming, 
as of any other State, represents the key 
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to the maintenance of existing popula- 
tion and to the growth and expansion of 
that population in the future. 

Approximately 280,000 acres in the 
Green River Valley would be brought 
under cultivation as the result of the 
construction of the works which are 
here planned. I do not intend to take 
the time of the Senate to describe all 
these plans, but, Mr. President, I have 
prepared a statement which contains a 
list of various projects which are under 
consideration by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation engineers, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 

GREEN RIVER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Rising in western Wyoming, the Green 
River Basin drains the northwestern corner 
of Colorado and discharges into the Colorado 
River in southeastern Utah and drains an 
area of 45,000 square miles, as large as the 
State of Pennsylvania. Thirty-nine percent 
of this area is in Wyoming, 37 percent is in 
Utah, and 24 percent is in Colorado. 

Senator O’Manoney said, in 1940, when the 
Interior Department appropriation bill was 
under consideration: 

“In connection with projects under con- 
sideration in the forthcoming Colorado River 
report to Congress, 283,030 acres of new land 
would be irrigated in the Upper Green River 
Basin in Wyoming and 85,450 acres now un- 
der irrigation would receive supplemental 
water. These projects could be constructed 
at a cost of about $43,500,000,” the Senator 
said “In addition, 8,300 acres of new land 
on the Little Snake would be irrigated and 
supplemental water furnished to some 9,910 
acres at a cost of about $3,000,000.” 


PRIORITY SAFEGUARDS APPLY 


The forthcoming report will recommend 
12 potential projects within the Upper Green 
River Basin and will provide increased water 
supply for irrigation. One of them would 
also provide power and three would permit 
the export of water to other regions if ap- 
proved by State and local authorities, as pro- 
vided in the so-called O’Mahoney-Millikin 
amendments to the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
Under the provisions of these same amend- 
ments provision is made for protection of 
western water rights for domestic agricultural 
and industrial purposes. as well as for par- 
ticipation by the States in the planning of 
reservoirs so that opportunity can be afforded 
to protect natural resources and applies to 
the Green River as well as the Missouri River 
Basin watershed. 

The Bureau of Reclamation proposals on 
the Green River Basin development are sum- 
marized briefly by Senator O’Manongy, as 
follows: 

WEST SIDE PROJECT 

The West Side project is in the northern 
part of the basin adjacent to Beaver Creek, 
Horse Creek, Cottonwood Creek, and Piney 
Creek, all tributaries to the Green River. A 
total of 65,000 acres could be served by a 
canal heading at & reservoir at the Kendall 
site and extending south and west 105 miles. 
In addition to furnishing a supplemental 
supply to 37,000 acres of land already irri- 
gated, 29,050 acres of new land could be 
brought into cultivation. 


DANIEL PROJECT 

The Daniel project would bring into culti- 
vation small patches of river-bottom land 
amounting to 5,160 acres between the Kendail 
Reservoir site and the mouth of New Fork 
River by enlargement and extension of ex- 
isting ditches.. The Kendall Reservoir would 
provide necessary storage. 
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ELKHORN PROJECT 


‘The Elkhorn project on the east side of the 
Green River between Kendall Reservoir and 
Pacific Creek near Eden, Wyo., would serve 
134,000 acres of new land with a 160-mile 
main canal heading at the Kendall Reservoir 
and collecting surplus flows from Green 
River, New Fork River, and Big Sandy Creek. 
Storage would be provided by Kendall, Burnt 
Lake, and Boulder Lake reservoirs. Here a 
power head of 530 feet created by the release 
of water from the Burnt Lake Reservoir 
could be utilized at a 1,500-kilowatt plant to 
produce 9,390,000 kilowatt-hours of power 
annually. Tailwater would be regulated at 
Boulder Lake reservoir for irrigation purposes. 

PARADISE PROJECT 

The Paradise project would bring into cul- 
tivation 4,450 acres along the New Fork River 
by pumping water from the river below the 
mouth of Boulder Creek. Seasonal power 
from the Burnt Lake power plant would be 
sufficient for a 32-foot pumping lift. Natural 
and return flows would be ample without 
providing reservoir storage. 

On the Eden project a full supply of water 
would be furnished to 11,470 acres of new 
land and 8,530 acres of insufficiently irri- 
gated land near Eden, Wyo., when the Bureau 
of Reclamation finished construction now 
authorized, including Big Sandy No. 2 Reser- 
voir. An additional 20,250 acres of new land 
could later be served by constructing 12 
miles of new canal and extending laterals 
planned in the present program. Big Sandy 
Creek augmented by return flow from up- 
stream irrigation would provide a full water 
supply. 

LOWER BIG SANDY PROJECT 

The Lower Big Sandy project would be fed 
by gravity diversion of natural and return 
flows from Big Sandy Creek near its con- 
fluence with Green River. Irrigable lands 
totaling 11,850 acres would be brought into 
cultivation. 

On the LaBarge project a reservoir of 
10,000 acre-feet capacity together with some 
new canals and laterals would furnish water 
for 3,370 acres of new land and 5,540 acres 
which lack sufficient water near LaBarge, 
Wyo. 

FONTENELLE PROJECT 

The Fontenelle development would require 
a 6,000 acre-foot reservoir at the Minnie 
Holden site on Fontenelle Creek with en- 
largements and extensions of the present 
distributive system to provide water for 2,050 
acres of new land and 8,720 acres needing 
additional water along both sides of Fonte- 
nelle Creek, 

SEEDSKADEE PROJECT 


The Seedskadee project contains rich ir- 
rigable lands totaling 40,830 acres on both 
sides of the Green River below its confluence 
with Fontenelle Creek. With the exception 
of 4,500 acres which would have to be reached 
by a 33-foot pump lift, these lands could be 
irrigated by gravity from the Green River, 
No reservoir storage would be required. 

OPAL PROJECT 

The Opal project would serve 16,020 acres 
of new land and 5,400 of insufficiently irri- 
gated land in the Hams Fork Creek area, 
Two new canals would bring the water from 
the creek to a 60,000 acre-foot reservoir at 


the Middle Hams Fork site. 7 


LYMAN PROJECT 


In the Lyman project storage in an of- 
stream reservoir at the Bridger site would 
furnish supplemental water to 20,910 acres 
along Black Forks River. Downstream from 
these lands are 3,100 acres which could be 
irrigated from return flow if a new canal 
were constructed. Also in the vicinity of the 
Lyman project lands are 7,950 acres under 
present canals, but not now irrigated. Water 
for these lands could be obtained through 
participation in the Henrys Fork project. 
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HENRYS FORK PROJECT 


The Henrys Fork project would serve 21,080 
acres of irrigated land and 9,190 acres of new 
land in the Henrys Fork and Sheep Creek 
areas and could be enlarged to provide water 
for 7,950 acres. of new land in the Lyman 
area. Full development would require use 
of the big basin natural reservoir site in Utah 
for storing 107,000 acre-feet of water. 


COKEVILLE POWER PLANT 


The three diversions in the upper Green 
River basin would make irrigation in neigh- 
boring territory possible. The largest would 
be the Green-Bear Diversion, a 37-mile tun- 
nel beginning near LaBarge, at the Fontenelle 
Reservoir with a capacity of 400,000 acre- 
feet which would export some 270,000 acre- 
feet of water annually from the Green River 
to Smith Fork, a tributary of the Bear River. 
From the outlet portal of the tunnel a canal 
would carry the exported water, together with 
surplus dows of Smiths Fork, to a power plant 
utilizing a+ drop of 200 feet at Cokeville. 
This plant could generate about 45,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of energy annually. Tail- 
water regulation at Bear Lake would permit 
power production without loss of water for 
irrigation. In transit through the Bear River 
Channel to lands in Box Elder County, Utah, 
the irrigation water would serve to generate 
power at the Soda, Grace and Cove plants of 
the Utah Power & Light Co. This diversion 
would deplete the Green River flow by an 
average of 290,000 acre-feet annually, allow- 
ing 20,000 acre-feet for reservoir losses. 


SOUTH PASS DIVERSION PROJECT 

The South Pass Diversion with a 31-mile 
canal, 8 miles of which would be in rock, 
would take the flow of East Fork River, 
tributary to New Fork, together with flows of 
Big Sandy Creek and Little Sandy Creek to 
Lander Creek. An annual average of 46,600 
acre-feet of water could be exported from the 
Green River Basin for use in the North Platte 
River area of Wyoming. This water would 
supplement flows of the North Platte River 
and be stored in Pathfinder and Seminoe 
Reservoirs for irrigation of lands under the 
Kendrick project and perhaps additional de- 
velopments in Wyoming. 

HAMS FORK DIVERSION 

The Hams Fork Diversion would take about 
33,000 acre-feet of water annually from La- 
Barge, Fontenelle, and Hams Fork Creeks to 
Twin Creek in the Bear River Basin with 
the construction of 41 miles of canal, includ- 
ing three tunnels with combined lengths of 
5 miles. The flows from these creeks would 
be regulated by the Middle Hams Fork Reser- 
voir, also a feature of the Opal project. To 
regulate the additional flows for export the 
reservoir capacity would have to be enlarged 
from 60,000 to 170,000 acre-feet. The water 
thus diverted would irrigate lands along Bear 
River in Wyoming from Sage to Cokeville. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, it 
is sufficient to add that the storage of 
water in the upper-basin States will fa- 
cilitate the administration of this treaty, 
and will facilitate the development of all 
the States in the lower basin. 

One of the great advantages of bring- 
ing about such development, the build- 
ing of reservoirs for the storage of water, 
the prevention of floods, the develop- 
ment of power, and the expansion of 
irrigation is that it will add to the pro- 
ductive capacity of this great area where 
there are tremendous resources as yet 
practically untouched. 

As I contemplate the tremendous ex- 
pense which this country has assumed 
in order to fight the war, I realize that 
more than anything else we need to in- 
crease the productive capacity of all parts 
of the United States. In my opinion, 
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there is no part of the United States 
which would lend itself more readily and 
more successfully to the development of 
productive enterprises than the States of 
the Colorado River Basin, and I am very 
anxious, Mr. President, to make sure that 
we take whatever steps are possible to 
take here to facilitate the development 
of those resources. 

When the war is over, when our sol- 
diers are returned, there will be need to 
afford opportunity to them for produc- 
tive work. This opportunity will flow 
from the development of such projects 
as are here outlined. National income 
will be increased, and by the national in- 
come of course I mean the income of the 
people, not the income of the Govern- 
ment. When the people’s income in- 
creases their ability to carry the na- 
tional debt will thereby be increased. 

As I pointed out on the Senate floor a 
few weeks ago, Congress has recently 
enacted a measure increasing the na- 
tional debt limit to $309,000,000,000, a 
figure which is beyond imagination. The 
interest upon that debt alone, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is greater than the entire cost of 
the normal branches of Government. 
That interest can be paid only if the 
people have the opportunity to work and 
to produce, and therefore it seems to me 
to be of primary importance that we 
concentrate our attention upon the es- 
tablishment of projects such as the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation is now studying, 
which will produce revenue. The proj- 
ects in question will repay their cost to 
the Government, to the Nation, not only 
in improved homes, improved farms, im- 
proved mines, but in improved families 
working and producing wealth for the 
Nation. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from California to ask me 
a question in my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah has the floor. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield whatever time 
the Senator from Wyoming desires me 
yield to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield to the Senator 
from California? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I am 
asking the Senator from Wyoming to 
yield to me in his time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
California is asking me a question in my 
time. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I wanted to make cer- 
tain comments and place certain data 
in the Record as a part of the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming. 

First, let me say that as always I am 
very much impressed with the value and 
the worth of what the distinguished Sen- 
ator is saying. I might say to him that 
I recently have been developing certain 
figures which may be of interest to him 
and to the Senate as showing the vital 
necessity for water in the great South- 
west, Of course, the Mississippi River, 
with all its tributaries, is by far the 
largest river in the United States, having 
a flow of about 400,000,000 acre-feet. 
The Columbia River, in the area from 
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which the present distinguished Pre- 
siding Officer comes {Mr. MAGNUSON in 
the chair] is second, with 200,000,000 
acre-feet of flow. The Ohio River has 
about the same amount of flow, 200,- 
000,000 acre-feet. 

It is rather an odd coincidence, but the 
area of run-off of the Ohio River, the 
Columbia River, and the Colorado River, 
is about the same, something more or 
less than 200,000 square miles, but the 
Columbia and the Ohio both run off 
200,000,000 acre-feet a year, while the 
Colorado River Basin, which is the 
largest of the three, has a run-off of only 
18,000,000 acre-feet. That is one-elev- 
enth of the run-off of the Columbia or 
of the Ohio. 

I would not want to speak for the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CHANDLER], but I presume 
there is really too much water in the 
Ohio, while, of course, in the great 
northwestern section of the country very 
much less water is needed for irrigation 
than in my part of the country, because 
of the great precipitation and the cooler 
weather, although the water of the Co- 
lumbia is a tremendous item for power. 
But when we reflect that with a greater 
basin, a greater area, we in the Colorado 
River area have only one-eleventh of the 
run-off of either of the other two great 
rivers, I think we might well corroborate 
the statement made by the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming that we must 
Save every drop of water. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from California. 
What he has said emphasizes the point I 
have sought to make, which is that the 
conservation of water in the Colorado 
River Basin is a most important con- 
sideration to the people of that area, and 
I think also to the people of the United 
States—to the people of the area because 
it will enable them to develop their pros- 
perity; to the people of the Nation be- 
cause it will open a new frontier for the 
development of our entire national 


tomon. 
Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from California for his contribution. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to introduce the bill for appro- 
priate reference and request that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received, 
appropriately referred, and printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 894) to authorize the con- 
struction of certain Federal reclamation 
works in the upper basin of the Colorado 
River, introduced by Mr. O’Manoney (for 
himself, Mr. Murpocx, Mr. Hatcu, Mr. 
CHAVEZ, Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr. 
MILLIKIN, Mr. Rosgertson, and Mr. 
Tuomas of Utah) was read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of Interior, is 
hereby authorized to construct, operate, and 
maintain reservoirs and related works in the 
upper basin of the Colorado River on the 
main stem of the Colorado River and on its 
tributaries sufficient to equate the flow at 
Lee Ferry to assure compliance with the Colo- 
rado River compact, to effectuate the bene- 
ficial consumptive use in the upper basin of 
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the amount of water allocated to the said 
upper basin by the said compact, and to sup- 
port and facilitate the administration of the 
water utilization treaty with Mexico: Pro- 
vided, That the reservoirs and related works 
shall be selected by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in accordance with the comprehensive 
Colorado River Basin plan now being de- 
veloped by the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
shall be constructed, operated, and main- 
tained by the Bureau of Reclamation in ac- 
cordance with the Federal reclamation laws 
(act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary there- 
to) except that the cost of construction of 
such reservoirs shall be borne by the United 
States as an expense of the administration of 
the water utilization treaty with Mexico, and 
except as otherwise specified in said plan, and 
with due regard to the interests of each of 
the States in the upper basin so as to provide 
for the use within the various parts of the 
upper basin of fair and equitable quantities 
of the waters allocated to the upper basin. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any funds in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary for the purposes of this 
act. t 

Sec. 3. This act shall be deemed a supple- 
ment to the Federal reclamation laws (act of 
June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts amenda- 
tory thereof or supplementary thereto). 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO 
THE UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF 
CERTAIN i 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the treaty. (Executive A, 78th. Cong., 
2d sess.) between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 
relating to the utilization of the waters 
of certain rivers, and (Executive H, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess.) a protocol supplemen- 
tary to the treaty. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, for 
several days I have been conferring with 
the very distinguished senior Senator 
from Wyoming on the bill which he has 
just introduced, which provides for the 
extensive development of the upper Col- 
orado River. 

Whenever this Government enters into 
a contract or a treaty, of course it does 
so with no other thought than fully to 
discharge each and every obligation un- 
dertaken in the contract or treaty. It 
is quite obvious that the pending treaty 
will be ratified this afternoon, It is my 
opinion that under that treaty we have 
not only been fair to the Republic of 
Mexico, but we have been generous—in 
my opinion more generous than circeum- 
stances and conditions warrant. But in- 
asmuch as the treaty will in all prob- 
ability be ratified today, and inasmuch 
as Iam willing to abide by the decision of 
the Senate, all I have in mind to say at 
this time is that the United States, in 
order to carry out its agreement with 
Mexico for the delivery of waters of the 
Colorado River, should leave no stone 
unturned in preparing itself to do that 
very thing. 


When the Colorado River compact was - 


entered into in 1922 by the seven Colo- 
rado River States, it allotted 7,500,000 
acre-feet of water for consumptive use 
to the upper basin. It also allotted 
eight and a half million acre-feet of the 
waters of of the Colorado River for con- 
sumptive use in the lower basin States. 

As has been pointed out several times 
during the debate on the treaty, the com- 
pact also provided that in the event a 
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treaty was ever made with Mexico, the 
waters allotted under such treaty 
should be made up, first, of any surplus 
over and above the allotments in the 
compacts; and in the event there was not 
sufficient surplus water to take care of 
any allotment which might be made to 
Mexico by treaty, whatever deficit there 
might be would be made up equally by 
the two basins, the upper and lower 
basins of the Colorado. 

I believe that the evidence which was 
submitted to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, which considered the treaty, 
and statements which have been made 
on the floor of the Senate, especially the 
statement made yesterday by the hon- 
orable and distinguished senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], demon- 
strate that there is already a shortage 
of water in the Colorado River system to 
supply the allotments under the com- 
pact and the guaranty to Mexico. The 
only way that deficit can be made up is 
by further conservation of the water of 
the Colorado River system, 

In my opinion the future conservation 
of the waters of the river is dependent 
on projects in the upper basin. The 
State of Utah is second only to the State 
of Arizona in area drained by this great 
river. It is second only to the State of 
Colorado in its contribution of water to 
the river. But notwithstanding these 
facts, very few projects have been con- 
structed in the State of Utah for the 
utilization of its share of Colorado River 
waters. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention of 
the Senate today to the record on the 
part of my State of wholehearted and 
vigorous cooperation with the State of 
California and all other States in the 
Colorado River system, in the negotia- 
tion and realization of the seven-State 
compact entered into at Santa Fe in 
1922. 

As a result of the cooperation of the 
Colorado River States and the Federal 
Government the Boulder Canyon proj- 
ect is a reality; and as a result 30,000,000 
acre-feet of storage capacity has been 
provided on the lower reaches of the 
river. A number of other projects have 
been constructed in Arizona, Nevada, and 
California for the further conservation 
of the waters of the river. But notwith- 
standing all these projects in the lower 
basin, unless projects are constructed in 
the near future in the upper basin, this 
country will find that it cannot carry out 
the guaranty of delivery of 1,500,000 
acre-feet of water to Mexico without 
some rights in the United States being 
impaired. 

Today the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming introduced a bill 
which would authorize the construction 
of projects necessary to the fulfillment 
of, and which would greatly facilitate, 
our treaty obligations, if and when the 
Mexican treaty is ratified. Other Sen- 
ators from the upper-basin States have 
joined with the senior Senator from Wy- 
oming in introducing that bill. I hope 
the Senate, and also the House of Repre- 
sentatives, will not hesitate to pass the 
bill, and I hope that as soon as the bill 
is passed steps will immediately be taken 
to bring into realization all the projects 
which are necessary and feasible on the 
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upper river. By that means, and only by 
that means, can the allotments under the 
compact and under the treaty be filled. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to take 
my seat today without saying something 


about California. I deplore some of the . 


things which have been said about the 
great State of California during this 
treaty fight and debate on the floor of 
the Senate. Several times in the debate 
the statement has been made that Cali- 
fornia contributes no water to the Colo- 
rado River. It is true that California 
does not naturally contribute any water 
to the Colorado River; but by the con- 
struction of the Boulder Canyon project 
the State of California contributes more 
water to the Colorado River than does 
any other State in the system. When I 
say that I have fully in mind the fact 
that under natural conditions my State 
is second only to Colorado in its contri- 
bution of water to this great river 
system. Until the completion of Boulder 
Dam the Colorado River was nothing but 
a wild, torrential flood most of the time, 
the waters of whick wasted into the Gulf 
of California. Back in the early 20’s and 
even prior to that, we found a great mi- 
gration of people going into the southern 
part of California. As the population in 
southern California expanded, the most 
important thing to the life of that 
rapidly-growing community in that 
great State was water for culinary and 
other domestic purposes. The great pop- 
ulation of southern California could not 
exist if it were not for for the flow of 
Colorado River water through the great 
aqueduct from the Colorado River, over 
the mountains, through the deserts, and 
into southern California. When the 
Boulder Canyon project was first visual- 
ized, it was one of the greatest engineer- 
ing projects ever contemplated by man, 
Today it is one of the greatest engineer- 
ing projects which human beings have 
ever constructed. Its cost was enormous. 
It was estimated at $165,000,000, if I re- 
member the correct figures, including 
the cost of the All-American Canal. I 
call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that after the seven States had 
agreed on the Colorado River compact, 
after six States had ratified it, after it 
was presented to the Congress of the 
United States, and after the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act was enacted, the 
people of California were told by that act 
that the Federal Government would not 
spend one penny and not a spade would 
be put into the earth out there in the 
construction of that project until the 
people of California submitted to the 
Secretary of the Interior satisfactory 
contracts providing for full and com- 
plete amortization within a period of 50 
years, with interest. Mr. President, how 
many projects which have been con- 
structed in the United States have been 
subjected to such conditions before they 
were commenced? Some say that Cali- 
fornia has not contributed any water to 
the Colorddo River, I ask the Members 
of the Senate to go there and look at the 
gigantic Boulder Dam and at the great 
and enormous Lake Mead behind it. 
Then they will see that by taxation and 
electric power charges the people of Cali- 
fornia contribute and will contribute 
down through the years as much water or 
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more water than does any other State in 
the system, not simply by reason of the 
snows and rains which fall on the moun- 
tains and finally flow into the river, but 
by reason of the fact that the people of 
California had the courage, they had the 
foresight, they had the fortitude to 
undertake, by taxation, directly and in- 
directly, the repayment of the enormous 
cost of the Boulder Canyon project. 
When we find the people of California 
making such a great fight in connection 
with the pending treaty, I call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the fact that 
they are fighting for their very life blood, 
Water that makes their desert blossom, 
Water that makes their vigorous growth 
possible. Water, without which that 
great civilization could not exist. When 
the debate was begun by the able and 
distinguished senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY], he rolled up the sleeve 
on his great right arm in dramatic 
fashion, and said to us, “Yes; we are 
mighty enough to deny everything to 
Mexico. But are we going to stand on 
that might and power, and refuse to do 
equity?” Mr. President, my answer to 
him is this: Yes; we are a great and 
mighty Nation, and God grant that we 
shall always continue to be. But even 
with all our might and all our strength, 
we cannot fail to consider the great nat- 
ural resources of the country which give 


_us that might and strength. No nation, 


no people, can be so mighty and strong 
that they can dissipate their great nat- 
ural resources in a way that is too gen- 
erous to others, and might be unfair to 
our own people. Our people and tax- 
payers have been fed for many years, 
now, on the diet that it is more blessed 
to give than it is to receive. I say that 
the time is coming, and probably it is 
here now, when our country, by reason 
of our great generosity, has reached the 
point where, from this time on, we must 
think of the people of the United States, 
as well as of other peoples. I say that 
in making this treaty with Mexico—and 
it will be ratified this afternoon—the 
United States has not only been fair but, 
again, it has been generous. 

What did Mexico have in the Colorado 
River before its erratic flow was equated 
by our money? The best description I 
can give of it is in the language of the 
West. Mexico, so far as the Colorado 
River is concerned, had a wild cayuse 
horse which was hard to catch and was 
not worth anything after he was caught. 
Under this treaty the Government of the 
United States substitutes a fine Ken- 
tucky saddle horse for a worthless cayuse 
which could not be used. We put the 
saddle, the bridle, and all the necessary 
equipment on the horse which is being 
substituted for the wild cayuse, and then 
we say to our neighbor, Mexico, “Here, 
it is for you. Whenever you call for it 
the United States will deliver it right 
at your door. Use it in any way you 
wish to use it; When it has served its 
purpose for the present bring it back to 
your door, get off it, and then the United 
States will take it back and have it ready 
when you call for it again.” This cer- 
tainly is the good-neighbor policy carried 
to the mth degree. I hope our generosity 
is appreciated. It is something new in 
the world, 
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Mr. President, that is exactly what we 
do under this treaty. We developed a 
river which was worth nothing to Mexico 
in its natural state. It had flowed for 
centuries into the Gulf of Mexico. Mexi- 
co had never attempted to cope with its 
wild floods. They waited and, not in 
vain, for our enterprise, for our engineer- 
ing ingenuity, for our courage and will- 
ingness to bear the cost. The people of 
California undertook, first, the construc- 
tion of a canal for the irrigation of the 
Imperial Valley. Because a part of the 
canal had to run through Mexican ter- 
ritory she demanded one-half of the 
waters which flowed through it. Those 
who built the canal O. Kd the demand 
and delivered the water which had been 
demanded by Mexico. What a contrast 
to our attitude under this treaty. 

I ask Senators to bear in mind that 
Mexico has never successfully diverted 
one drop of the waters of the Colorado 
River within her own borders. With the 
exception of pumping, all the waters 
which she has used have been diverted 
within the United States, carried in a 
canal to the Mexican border line, and 
delivered to Mexico. But, by reason of 
the fact that the people of California 
were willing to undertake the construc- 
tion of the Boulder Canyon project, store 
the water, equate the stream, and make 
it possible for Mexico to use the water, 
the people of California, as well as the 
people of my State, and all other Colo- 
rado River States, are penalized by this 
treaty for making it possible for Mexico 
to use the water. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to be 
greedy or stingy with Mexico, but I do 
want to be fair to the people of my State, 
the people of California, and the people 
of the other States in the Colorado River 
system. 

I return to the argument of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Texas. He 
rolled up his sleeve and raised his arm, 
and said, “Shall we take the water away 
from Mexico merely because we are 
mighty enough to do so?” Mr, Presi- 
dent, that is not the true picture. 
Through the expenditures of American 
taxpayers, we have made it possible for 
Mexico to use the waters of the Colorado 
River. Mexico is entitled to an equita- 
ble part of the natural flow of the river. 
But she is not entitled to a dedication 
of all our facilities in perpetuity for the 
delivery of that water. Why do we not 
say to Mexico with respect to the Colo- 
rado what we say with respect to the Rio 
Grande, namely, “You are entitled to so 
much water, but we do not undertake 
to guarantee the delivery of it?” Why 
should this country undertake, at the 
expense of the American taxpayers, to 
guarantee the delivery of water to the 
people of any foreign country? I ask 
that question in all fairness. 

Although we are a mighty country, the 
mightiest in the world, the taxpayer of 
my country is no stronger, no larger, nor 
more able to pay taxes than the taxpayer 
of Mexico. It is just as difficult for him 
to wrest a living from the desert soil of 
California or Utah and to pay taxes as 
it is for the taxpayer of Mexico to wrest 
& living from his soil and pay taxes. 
That is why I assert that we have not 
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only been fair in this treaty but we have 
perhaps been too generous. The money 
which is raised through taxation is not 
raised collectively. When we pay our 
tax bills we pay as individuals. 

Mr. President, I repeat that collectively 
we are mighty, but our great wealth and 
power have made it possible for us to 
be very generous to all the world, and 
we have not failed. We shall continue 
to be generous. However, I ask Senators 
to bear in mind that the individual tax- 
payer in this country is no more able to 
pay taxes and his tax burden is just as 
heavy as in Mexico or any other country. 

In carrying on its part in the prosecu- 
tion of the war the State of Utah has be- 
come depleted to such a degree in its 
great mineral wealth that some other 
type of wealth must be supplied or it 
will be greatly impoverished. The sol- 
diers from Utah who are fighting battles 
today in all the war theaters of the 
world desire to return to Utah. Why? 
Because they love that land more than 
they love any other soil under heaven. 
Many will desire to return to Utah and 
take up farming. They desire to return 
in order to rear their families in their 
native State. Mr. President, they are 
entitled to every drop of water from the 
Colorado River that their State is 
equitably entitled to. Every acre which 
is put under cultivation in Mexico means 
that another acre in some Western State 
shall forever remain desert. I do not 
mean by that statement that Mexico is 
not entitled to water from the Colorado 
River. However, it is my opinion that 
had we granted her not in excess of a 
million acre-feet we would have been fair 
to her, and even generous. 

I did not intend, Mr. President, to 
make a lengthy statement on the pend- 
ing treaty this afternoon. I shall vote 
for it, but I cannot let the opportunity 
pass without saying that in the treaty 
we are not only fair but we are generous, 
I cannot let the opportunity pass with- 
out saying that California has con- 
tributed, and will continue in perpetuity 
to contribute, to the waters of the river 
by the great conservation works she has 
constructed and obligated her citizens 
and taxpayers to pay for. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I never doubt tne 

sincerity or purpose of any of my col- 
leagues and I never inquire as to motives, 
but I do find myself a little confused 
after hearing the Senator from Utah 
make a statement as to the bad features 
of this treaty and then hear him state 
that he proposes to vote for it. Is there 
any particular good thing about this 
treaty that would compel the Senator 
from Utah to vote for it? 
' Mr. MURDOCK. There is something 
good about it. One good thing about it, 
and perhaps the best thing, in my 
opinion, so far as my country is con- 
cerned, is that I am hopeful that it will 
set at rest for all time the question of the 
division of the waters of the Colorado 
River; and if it does that, even with its 
bad features, even with its too generous 
provisions, I am willing to vote for it, 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. In the hearings I notice 
a question asked by the junior Senator 
from Colorado of one of the witnesses 
which brings out what the Senator has 
just stated, namely, that this treaty will 
forever quiet. any claims that Mexico 
might have to the waters of the Colorado 
or other rivers, and I think that is a very 
good feature of the treaty. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I agree with the 
Senator that that is its redeeming fea- 
ture. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. So far as New Mexico is 
concerned, I agree with the Senator from 
Utah that the upper basin States up to 
this particular time have done nothing 
but deliver water. 

Mr MURDOCK And to guarantee 
rights. That is about all we have done up 
to this point. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. Utah 
has not received any benefits that I know 
of, except in an indirect way from the 
great Boulder Canyon project; neither 
has Wyoming, nor Colorado, nor New 
Mexico, and I was glad that the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], in 
conjunction with other Senators from 
the upper basin States, has introduced 
the bill which he has presented today, 
and I hope there will be action on it. 

Personally Iam not here:representing 
any other State in the United States ex- 
cept New Mexico, and I want to do every- 
thing I possibly can to try to do my duty 
by the people of my State. 
the treaty is beneficial to the people of 
my State for many reasons, but, in the 
making of a treaty, there has to be 
an agreement between the parties. A 
treaty between two countries is more or 
less like a contract between the Senator 
from Utah and possibly the Senator from 
New Mexico. It is necessary to agree on 
something; it is necessary to recognize 
rights, and I dislike to have the idea 
spread that we are giving everything 
away and the other country i§ not giv- 
ing something. The Senator agrees, 
does he not, that so far as Texas is con- 
cerned the water which will be obtained 
under this treaty practically all comes 
from Mexico? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not want to 
take the position, and I have not taken 
it, that one section of the country is be- 
ing traded off against another section. I 
have studiously avoided saying that. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. But, as a practical 
proposition, is not what I have said true? 

Mr. MURDOCK. It is my opinion, I 
may say to the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico, that it was a mistake 
in the first place to approach a treaty 
with Mexico on the basis of the two 
rivers instead of dealing individually 
with them. In my opinion, equity could 
have been much better served if the two 
rivers had been treated in separate 
treaties instead of together. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Possibly I would have 
preferred that, but that is not the ques- 
tion now before us. The fact still re- 
mains that the Government of the United 
States has entered into a contractual 
obligation with a friendly republic, and 
I do not feel that the Government of the 
United States would enter into such a 


` contractual obligation with a foreign 


country unless the United States felt 
that they were getting something under 


I think that ` 
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the contract, and I believe that under 
the contract we are getting something 
from Mexico. 

The point I am trying to make is this: 
I think we made a pretty good treaty so 
far as the United States is concerned, 
although of course there is a difference 
of opinion; but the question still remains 
that I do not see how it can be proved 
to the American people that under this 
contract this country is -giving every- 
thing away and getting nothing in re- 
turn. I think we are getting something. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I respect the Sena- 
tor’s opinion and I never quarrel with 
him as to any opinion he may express. 
I may be considered a little too vehement 
in my statement, but the point I am 
making today is that we are not only be- 
ing fair to Mexico but we are being 
generous. It is my opinion that if under 
the treaty we had limited Mexico to 
1,000,000 acre-feet, we would have been 
not only fair but generous. I may say 
further to the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico that’I object to my 
country undertaking to guarantee de- 
livery of water. This isa very extra- 
ordinary undertaking. I do not think 
there is any obligation on our part to do 
that. In my opinion all we are obligated 
to do is to say to Mexico, “You are en- 
titled to so much water from the Colo- 
rado River,” and, having said that, then 
it would become our obligation not to en- 
large our use to the point where the right 
of Mexico would have to be curtailed ex- 
cept as the natural flow of the river is 
diminished by natural causes. But for 
my country to say that forever and ever 
we will dedicate, for Mexican use, facili- 
ties along the Colorado River which we 
have built, in my opinion goes too far. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I understand what the 
Senator from Utah has in mind, and I 
respect his opinion. The Senator from 
Utah feels about this particular matter 
as possibly some of us in the upper basin 
States feel about the original Colorado 
River compact. The upper basin States 
were left in the same situation the Sena- 
tor now suggests the United States is be- 
ing left. Of course, the upper basin 
States were all for the Boulder Dam 
project, but what have we gotten up to 
now? California gets the power, Cali- 
fornia gets the water, but the upper 
States furnish the water and have not 
a single project. 

Mr. MURDOCK. My answer to the 
distinguished Senator is that all Cali- 
fornia gets she will pay for. She not 
only is amortizing the cost of the project 
to the Federal Government but she is 
also paying—and I think rightly so—to 
Arizona so much every year, to Nevada 
so much every year, and she is paying 
into a development fund for the river 
$500,000 annually for a period of 50 
years. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. That is paid by the 
users of the power which is developed by 
the water that comes from the upper 
basin States. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. So they are not paying 
anything back, but they are getting 
power cheaper than it can be obtained 
in any of the upper basin States. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator must 
admit if they were not paying $1,100,000 
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a year as itemized a moment ago by me 
their power would come much cheaper, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. But, of course, the tax- 
payer of California is paying for that 
power only. in an indirect way. The user 
of the power pays for it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the distinguished 
Senator can distinguish between the 
taxpayers of California and the users of 
power in California, then he is capable 
of doing something that I cannot do. 
Whether the Boulder Canyon project is 
paid for by direct taxation or in power 
rates it costs the people of southern Cali- 
fornia the same amount. The distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico may 
get some satisfaction out of his distinc- 
tion between taxpayers and power users, 
but the people who pay will get little 
comfort. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield to the Senator 
from California? 

Mr. MURDOCK, I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Iknow my dear friend, 
the Senator from New Mexico, will want 
the Recor to be correct. As the Sena- 
tor knows, one of the power contractors 
under the Colorado River project was 
the metropolitan water district, which 
obligated itself to take 36 percent of the 
power, and to pay for that power, I might 
say, whether they could use it or not, or 
whether they could resell it or not. In 
the few years before the war came on, 
the metropolitan water district, ‘as I re- 
call the figures—and I know they are ap- 
proximately correct—was compelled to 
pay for four and a half million dollars’ 
worth of power which it could not dis- 
pose of, and which represented a total 
loss, and the only unhappy and tragic 
event which saved the situation was the 
coming on of the war, with its great de- 
mand for power. But I might say to the 
distinguished Senator that the California 
power interests, including the largest, 
the metropolitan water district, have 
guaranteed the obligation, even though 
they lose vast sums on it, as they may. 
They still have to make good on the pay- 
ments to Uncle Sam on Boulder Dam, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from California will also recognize 
that when the original contract was made 
with the Federal Government for the 
payment for power by the water district 
of southern California, or the agency 
that was using it, it was under a cer- 
tain rate. Is not that correct? 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. For delivery of power 
at Boulder Dam? 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it not true that with- 
in the last few years the same agency 
has been before the Congress and has 
had the rates lowered to the very mini- 
mum, so they certainly are getting some 
kencfits out of Boulder Dam? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Will the Senator from 
Utah yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I should like to say 
just this to the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico. When the Boulder 
Canyon Adjustment Act was before the 
Congress, what California did was to 
liquidate the uncertain claims which 
were contained in the Boulder Canyon 
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Project Act, to reduce to. a cash basis 
payments to Arizona and Nevada, and 
she also reduced to a cash basis her con- 
tribution to the development fund. 

I yield to the junior Senator from 
California. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me, I merely wish to 
reply to the last very logical point per- 
tiently made by the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

It is true that the rates as originally 
fixed for the amortization and operation 
of the Boulder Canyon project have been 
reduced. The obligation of the power 
contract is to amortize out the debt, to 
pay the interest, to pay $1,100,000 extra 
for 50 years, and turn the project over 
to Uncle Sam at the end of 50 years in 
good condition. 

The power rates must, in the opinion of 
the Secretary of the Interior, be sufficient 
to do that, and whenever he thinks ex- 
isting rates ‘are too high, he can lower 
them, and when he thinks they are too 
low, he can increase them. Of course, 
as the Senator has correctly stated, there 
has been one decrease from the original 
rate. . 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I 
conclude my remarks by saying that 
while I do intend to, and shall, vote for 
the treaty, I do it because, as the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico has said, we do 


‘gain something. I hope we have set at 


rest for all time any controversy over 
the division of waters between the two 
countries. That, in-my opinion, is a big 
accomplishment. 

I also secured the adoption of a reser- 
vation which, in my opinion, emphati- 
cally and clearly places a ceiling on the 
maximum quantity of water which Mex- 
ico will get. 

Having done that, in my opinion, Mr. 
President, we have accomplished at least 
something of permanent value. I am 
confident that the Congress will cooper- 
ate with the Colorado River States in full 
development of the river. Utmost con- 
servation of Colorado River waters will 
lessen the burden under the treaty and 
protect the States’ rights under the com- 
pact. The present international situa- 
tion, coupled with the fact that the reser- 
vations adopted have greatly improved 


the treaty cause me to forego my objec- s 


tions and I shall vote for the treaty. 

Mr, O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator from California 
would allot me about 5 minutes’ time. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Is the implication 
from that, Mr. President, that the dis- 
tinguished Senator is about to lend his 
persuasive ability to the rejection of the 
treaty? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Not at all. I 
merely wish to talk for the treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I shall be happy to 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California has the floor, 
and he yields to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming for 5 minutes, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I desire to add one or two items 
with respect to the revenues which are 
being derived under the Boulder Canyon 
Act from the Boulder Dam and its facili- 
ties, indicating what may be expected 
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from the development of the other proj- 
ects to which I referred when I took the 
floor earlier today. 

The Boulder Canyon Adjustment Act, 
which was enacted in July 1920, directed 
the Secretary of the Interior to fix rates 
and charges for electrical energy gener- 
ated at Boulder Dam in such a manner 
as to produce certain revenue for certain 
purposes. Among those purposes was 
one to build up a fund known as the 
Colorado River development fund. 

The table which I have in my hati, 
and which is taken from pages 556 and 
557 of the Senate committee hearings on 
the Interior Department appropriation 
bill for 1945, shows that the receipts of 
the Colorado River development fund 
under this act, from the year 1938 to 1945, 
inclusive—the revenues for the latter 
year being estimated—total for the en- 
tire river $4,000,000, and for the upper 
division $2,500,000. 

Out of this sum there has been appro- 
priated to date, from the Colorado River 
development fund, for the lower basin 
a total of $1,349,750 and for the upper 
basin $750,000. These appropriations 
are all for the preparation of the plans 
for future development. 

I cite these figures, Mr. President, as 
indicating that the construction of these 
projects will create new opportunities for 
Federal revenue. They may well be 
called self-liquidating projects. They 
are not to be regarded as in the category 
of wasteful Federal expenditures which 
produce nothing. They are investments 
in productive enterprise, and as such, 
deserve the support and consideration of 
the entire Congress in the future, as they 
have in the past. 

I thank the Senator from California. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I was 
very happy to yield to. the Senator. I 
now suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hart Morse 
Austin Hatch Murdock 
Bankhead Hawkes O'Daniel 
Barkley Hayden O'Mahoney 
Bilbo Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Briggs Hill Revercomb 
Brooks Hoey Robertson 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Butler Johnston, S, ©. Smith 
Capehart La Follette Stewart 
Capper Langer Taft 
Chandler McCarran ‘Taylor 
Chavez McClellan Thomas, Okla, 
Connally McFarland Tunnell 
Cordon McKellar Tydings 
Donnell McMahon Wherry 
Downey Magnuson White 
Ellender Maybank Wilson 
Ferguson Millikin Young 
Pulbright Mitchell 

Gurney Moore 


Mr. HILL.’ I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. MEAD], 
and the Senator from Nevada [Mr, 
ScrucHam] are absent because of illness, 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, 
WALSH] is absent as a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the United States 
Naval Academy, which is holding a 
3-day meeting at Annapolis, 
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The Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. BarLey], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ByrD], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Gerry], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gur- 
Fey], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Kitcore], the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Lucas], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Myers], the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Overton], the Senator 
from Florida (Mr, PEPPER], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WaAcNER], and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
are attending committee meetings and 
on public business pertaining to their 
respective States. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. BALL], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Bucx], and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] has been granted leave of 
absence as a member of the Board of 
Visitors to the Naval Academy. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. THOMAS] 
is absent because of illness. 

The following Senators are detained 
in committee meetings and on official 
business: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Brinces], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. REED], the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. Surpsteap], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Torrey], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
WILLIS]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty- 
one Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

What is the further pleasure of the 
Senate? ` 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Un- 
der the unanimous-consent agreement, 
there can be no vote until 4 o’clock. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, inas- 
much as there is a unanimous-consent 
agreement to vote at 4 o'clock, and there 
was an agreement as to the allocation of 
time, may I request the Chair to inform 
the Senate how much time is left for the 
respective sides? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from California [Mr. Downey] 
has 54 minutes, and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 31 minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the senior from Texas a ques- 
tion. 

The real nut of this whole treaty is 
the 1,500,000 acre-feet of water to be 
delivered to Mexico. As I understand, 
we guarantee to Mexico a minimum of 
1,500,000 acre-feet. In some of the state- 
ments which I have heard, speakers have 
taken the position that in case of an ex- 
tended drought less than 1,500,000 acre- 
feet could be delivered. Can the Senator 
from Texas direct my attention to the 
clause of the treaty which protects the 
United States in that respect? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will find it in a 
moment. We discussed it on the floor 
of the Senate yesterday. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. It is found in article 
10, in the fourth paragraph. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Without reading it 
now, does that explain the situation? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a very brief statement to the 
Senate concerning this treaty, as I see it 
developing. I will appreciate it if the 
distinguished presiding officer will notify 
me when I have occupied 20 minutes of 
time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
will be done. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I as- 
sume from what has occurred in the 
Senate that there will be a vote at 4 
o’clock today, and that two-thirds of 
the Senators present will vote to approve 
the treaty. 

First, on behalf of myself and the 
State which I represent, I wish to thank 
the Foreign Relations Committee, par- 
ticularly the distinguished chairman of 
the committee [Mr. CONNALLY] for his 
courtesy and patience in permitting me 
to participate in the committee’s hear- 
ings by queStioning witnesses who of- 
fered testimony. On behalf of the many 
witnesses who came here from California 
to testify, I want to thank the chairman 
for his most generous consideration. We 
have not had as much time or opportun- 
ity to express our ideas as we should like 


to have, but in view of the tremendous 


fiow of issues in and out of Washington, 
I know that we have had all we are justi- 
fied in having. . 

At the beginning of this debate I stated 
that impartial political writers seem to 
agree that the Senate has improved al- 
most every treaty it has amended in any 
way, and has been justified in rejecting 
the treaties which it has rejected, I re- 
serve my opinion with respect to the great 
League of Nations Treaty which, of 
course, is in a class by itself. 

In hundreds of cases the Senate has 
prevented the administrative agencies 
from making ambiguous and imprudent 
commitments. I wish to express to the 
Sénate my gratitude that here in this 
free forum we have greatly improved the 
pending treaty. Vast and extreme pow- 
ers which were grasped at by the de- 
signers of the treaty have been swept 
aside or greatly curtailed. Many ambi- 


. guities have been clarified. Possibly im- 


prudent commitments have been pre- 
vented. We are grateful for that. When 
the treaty left the State Department it 
was a tragic and unfortunate document. 
The protocol first greatly curtailed its 
powers, and the 10 or 15 reservations, to 
which we have here agreed, accomplish 
a great deal. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
not think I am dealing too much in per- 
sonalities when I now express my deep 
appreciation and gratitude for our senior 
Senator from California [Mr. JOHNSON] 
for the gallant struggie he has made here. 
The gallantry and the courage which he 
has so often shown in well over 30 years 
of public service have again been dem- 
onstrated in this treaty fight. In our 
State our distinguished senior Senator 
will always remain one of our great fig- 
ures. One of his great undertakings and 
great dreams was consummated by the 
building of Boulder Dam, by which the 
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water in the Colorado River available for 
irrigation and other beneficial uses was 
more than doubled. 

I also wish to express my appreciation, 
if I may do so, of our California witnesses, 
As this record is examined by engineers, 
attorneys, and historians, I think they 
will find that the witnesses from Califor- 
nia dealt with the subject matter with 
intelligence, accuracy, and integrity. 
Most of the witnesses who were presented 
by California were men eminent in our 
State as engineers, lawyers, and indus- 
trial leaders; I am proud of the record 
they have presented. Without their 
valuable technical services and their 
clear understanding of the dangers 
which lurked in the cumbersome provi- 
sions in the treaty as it was revealed well 
over a year ago, I am certain the situa- 
tion would not have been so much im- 
proved by the protocol to the treaty and 
the several clarifying reservations, 

While I am very happy over a greatly 
improved treaty, I still find at least three 
serious faults in it, The International 
Boundary Commissioner and his aides 
apparently never realized that there is a 
great body of underground water in the 
Colorado River delta in Mexico which is 
not in the United States. At least, they 
never dealt with that subject at all. The 
Supreme Court of the United States de- 
clared, in the Kansas-Colorado case, that 
under similar conditions existing in Kan- 
sas and Colorado, underground waters 
must be considered as one of the equities 
chargeable against the lower State. 
What is more important in this respect, 
the future development of underground 
waters in Lower California might, by af- 
fecting the capacity of the geological 
structure there, allow Mexico to draw 
down another 200,000 or 300,600 or 400,- 
000 acre-feet of water which would be 
from our river in the United States. 

Mr. President, yesterday I tried un- 
availingly to convince the Senate that, as 
a part of the treaty, we should make a 
commitment to build the Gila Dam. Of 
the many matters entirely overlooked in 
the negotiations or at least in the writing 
of the treaty, one of the outstanding ones 
was with respect to the building of the 
Gila Dam. I serve notice on the Senate 
now that at some time in the immediate 
future it will be my intention to press 
in this body for action on the Gila Dam, 
and I hope similar action will be taken 
in the House of Representatives. 

The great defect in the treaty at this 
time—and whether it strikes at the heart 
of Mexico or of the United States, I do 
not pretend to. say—is the failure to 
clarify the provision with reference to 
the salinity of water to be delivered to 
Mexico. In irrigation the salinity of the 
water is a factor just as important as the 
actual volume of water. In my opinion, 
the treaty contains a very serious am- 
biguity in respect to that matter. I doubt 
very much whether we shall ever know, 
until there has been some kind of ad- 
judication by some international body, 
whether Mexico will be compelled to take 
water regardless of its quality. If Mexico 
is obligated to take water from the Colo- 
rado River from our return flow, however 
saline it may be, in my opinion she will 
have a treaty which will be dangerous and 
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of very doubtful value to her. The State 
Department anticipates that there will 
be over a million acre-feet of return flow 
from the Colorado, most of which, I be- 
lieve, will be highly saline. In arriving at 
that figure it did not count upon the 
500,090 or 1,000,000 acre-feet of water 
which might at some time be returned 
by California to the Colorado River. It 
might very well be, according to the in- 
terpretation given by our State Depart- 
ment, that under this treaty all the water 
obtained by Mexico might be from return 
flow, and all of it might be so saline as 
to be unusable, If hereafter it should be 
determined that Mexico does not have to 
take water of poor quality, then we might 
be obligated to add 300,000 or 400,000 
acre-feet of water to the 1,500,000 acre- 
feet of water, and to bring that additional 
water down to the boundary from Lake 
Mead. In that event, a most dangerous 
condition would exist. I think the situ- 
ation is such that the danger to the upper 
basin States is much greater than the 
danger to the lower basin States. It 
might be that the lower basin would pro- 
vide a return flow of 1,500,000 acre-feet 
of water and would receive credit for it 
from the upper basin States. In that 
event, we might immediately find that 
the whole burden of furnishing 1,500,000 
acre-feet of fresh water might fall upon 
the upper basin States. All those States 
are represented in the Senate by distin- 
guished and able men; and, of course, it 
is not for me to fight the battle for those 
States, inasmuch as the Senators who 
represent them are very much better able 
to do so than I am, 

Mr. President, another serious defect 
in the treaty, so far as I am concerned, 
has to do with the number of the Com- 
missioners. As we know, the treaty now 
provides that there shall be a Commis- 
sion which shall be composed of only two 
members. It seems to me that in con- 
sideration of the tremendous obligations 
and responsibilities which those Commis- 
sioners will have, the Commission should 
be increased to six members. I shall rely 
upon the very gracious statements made 
to me by the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] and the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], and hereafter I will pursue some 
kind of legislative process in an effort to 
see whether, by an additional treaty, we 
can increase the personnel of the Com- 
mission to six members. 

Mr. President, what I am about to say 
may be considered by some Senators to 
be a utopian dream. I myself believe 
that in 20 or 30 years there will be such 
a scarcity of water in the Colorado River 
Basin that we shall find ourselves com- 
pelled to go out of that basin and into 
other basins in order to find additional 
water, During the course of the argu- 
ment by the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O'Manoney], I stated on the floor 
of the Senate certain figures, which are 
only approximations and general, but 
they convey the generalidea. The Colo- 
rado River Basin, for example, has a 
drainage basin of about 243,000 square 
miles, as compared with 204,000 square 
miles for the Ohio. But the average 
annual run-off of the Ohio, which is 
181,000,000 acre-feet, is over 10 times 
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that of the Colorado. The Columbia, 
which has a basin of 259,000 square miles, 
has a run-off of about 200,000,000 acre- 
feet or well over 11 times that of the 
Colorado. Manifestly, because of a 
cooler climate and a greater precipita- 


tion in the Columbia Basin, they do not’ 


need water as badly as we do. 

Looking into the future 25 or 50 years 
from now, I have no doubt that it will be 
a comparatively small and simple engi- 
neering problem to bring additional 
waters from some of the tributaries of 
the Columbia, or from the Columbia it- 
self, to amplify the very small quantity 
of water in the Colorado Basin. It is 
my intention at the proper time to sub- 
mit some kind of a resolution authoriz- 
ing an investigation by the Bureau of 
Reclamation of the best method of am- 
plifying the waters of the Colorado 
River. 

Mr. President, I know that many intel- 
ligent and prudent men would hold up 
their hands in horror at the idea of con- 
veying large quantities of water by aque- 
ducts 500 or 1,000 miles in length. But 
if we consider for a moment the 5 great- 
est irrigation projects constructed in the 
United States—namely, the T, V. A. 
Boulder Dam, Bonneville Dam, Grand 
Coulee, and the Central Valley project of 
California—we will agree that the con- 
struction of all of them did not require 
more than 150,000 men over a period of 
5 years. 

Mr. President, if those projects had 
required the employment of 1,500,000 
men, or even 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 men, 
we would, nevertheless, have desired the 
projects. No citizen in the great area 
from which the distinguished and be- 
loved Senator who now presides comes 
would want to see the great T. V. A. proj- 
ect destroyed for $10,000,000,000, or 10 
times what it cost. 

While those great public projects may 
at times seem to have been costly, we 
know that we would not sacrifice them 
for many times their original cost. Con- 
sider, for example, the great Boulder 
Dam project, the construction of which 
was largely the result of the energy and 
vision of the beloved senior Senator from 
California [Mr. JoHNson]. We in the 
Southwest would not willingly see that 
project destroyed for 10 times or a hun- 
dred times its cost. 

Mr. President, if I may know the 
amount of time I have remaining, I will 
conclude. 2 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator has 27 minutes. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I shall not speak fur- 
ther at this time. a 

Mr. CONNALLY. How much time 
have I remaining? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thir- 
ty minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. How much time has 
the Senator from California? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from California has 27 minutes. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I shall 
be happy to yield additional time to the 
senior Senator from Texas. However, I 
wish to accommodate the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. HAWKES]. 

Mr. PEPPER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. How 
much time does the Senator from Flor- 
ida desire? 

Mr. PEPPER. Only 2 or 3 minutes. I 
wish to make what I believe will be a 
brief but fitting statement. 

Mr. President, I wish to say a word in 
commendation of the valiant and able 
fight which has been made in respect to 
the improvement and clarification of this 
treaty by the able junior Senator from 
California [Mr. Downey]. Being a law- 
yer myself, I have seen a great many ad- 
vocates in forums where causes were be- 
ing tried. Neither in my experience as 
a lawyer, nor as a Senator, have I ever 
seen an abler, a more gallant, a more 
valiant, and at the same time a more 
courteous and generous fight made in 
behalf of a cause than has been made 
in this debate by the able junior Senator 
from California. 

I wish also to pay high tribute to the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. 
Jounson] for his diligence and his ef- 
forts under difficult circumstances. 

I wish to assure the junior Senator 
from California that I have listened at- 
tentively to every word which I have 
been privileged to hear of his argument. 
I was very much impressed with the need 
which he indicated of a further study of 
the problem of amplifying the waters of 
the Colorado River Basin. I assure the 
junior Senator, as well as his able senior 
colleague, that when he presents his reso- 
lution to the Senate he will find the jun- 
ior Senator from Florida desirous of co- 
operating in every possible way. I fore- 
see the day when all the arid lands in the 
great area of the West will be irrigated by 
the waters of the Colorado River. In 
order that we may keep our commitments 
to Mexico—ane at the same time in order 
that there may be no limit to what we 
shall be able to do in the United States, 
I wish to help in every possible way in 
amplifying the Colorado River Basin wa- 
ters 


Mr. President, I cannot take my seat 
without paying a compliment to the se- 
nior Senator from Texas, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee [Mr. CONNALLY]. He 
has carried a burden which has been al- 
most back-breaking and heart-rending, 
He has carried a weight which would 
have bent the back of the strongest. He 
has carried on with patience, considera- 
tion, and generosity to all. He enjoys 
the esteem and respect of the Members of 
the Senate for the way in which he has 
conducted his own gallant part in this 
debate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Florida for his sincerity. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
the proponents have rested, will the 
Senator from California now use some of 
his remaining time? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I had 
thought that the reservations which were 
being handled by the senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hawkes] would be ac- 
ceptable to the other interested Members 
of the Senate, but apparently I am not 
correct. I ask him if he is now ready to 
proceed. If he is ready, and if it be 
agreeable to the senior Senator from 
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Texas, I will yield to him the remainder 
of the time allotted to our side. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I thank 
the junior Senator from California. I 
have been waiting to see if some of us 
could reach an agreement with respect 
to certain matters. If that can be ac- 
complished, it will save the time of the 
Senate. Irefer to the reservation which 
I submitted the other day to the effect 
that nothing in the treaty should impair 
the rights and obligations of contracts 
which the United States Government has 
made with its citizens. I am not pre- 
pared at the moment to present the res- 
ervation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I suggest to the 
Senator that he proceed with his argu- 
ment because it is not probable that an 
agreement will be reached. In the in- 
terest of the time of the Senate I think 
it would be well for him to proceed with 
the presentation of the reservation. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I have 
submitted two reservations. One of 
them deals with the question of the 
American section having the right to de- 
clare the existence of a drought. That 
question was virtually disposed of yes- 
terday by the presentation of a similar 
reservation by the junior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Wuerry]. I therefore 
withdraw that reservation. 

But, Mr. President, I offer another 
reservation, which reads: 

That nothing in this treaty shall impair 
or require a violation of any valid compact 
or contract heretofore made by the United 
States with its States, public agencies, or 
citizens. 


I realize that we are coming to a vote 
at 4 o’clock this afternoon, and therefore 
I shall try to be as brief as I can, I be- 
lieve it is unnecessary for me to go over 
the various points I have previously 
made in the Senate on different days. I 
feel very definitely that, regardless of 
what may happen to the pending treaty, 
it has been substantially improved by 
the debate, by the better understanding 
Senators now have of it, and by the 
reservations which have already been 
adopted. 

We are all familiar with the Colorado 
River compact involving seven States. I 
believe every Member of the Senate is 
familiar with the Boulder Dam Act, and 
with the fact, upon which I shall briefly 
touch, that when the Boulder Canyon 
bill came to the Senate from the House 
it was amended in the Senate so as to 
state definitely that the water to be con- 
served by Boulder Dam was for the ex- 
clusive use of the citizens of the United 
States. To me that meant something, 
and it should always mean something, 

The distinguished Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran] yesterday read 
into the Record the words of the late 
Senator Pittman at the time that 
amendment was discussed in the Senate, 
They were very prophetic words, because 
it seems that the Government of the 
United States and the Senate are about 
to do what Senator Pittman predicted 
could not be done or, at least, would not 
be done. I shall not take the time of the 
Senate to reread Senator Pittman’s re- 
marks, as I believe Senators are familiar 
with them, 
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Mr. President, I am one who believes 
very sincerely that this is a new pattern 
of a treaty, and I feel that no Senator 
should fail to analyze the meaning of 
this new pattern of treaty which the 
United States Government is willing to 
make with a foreign nation, practically 
knowing: at the time it is made that it 
will interfere with the rights and the 
property of people who have relied upon 
the contracts and the compacts which 
have been made by the Federal Govern- 
ment with the States, its agencies, and 
its citizens. It is my feeling that ve 
cannot afford fo let down our own citi- 
zens, and, so far as I am concerned, un- 
less we can protect them in the things 
they have done and will do under con- 
tracts and compacts upon which they 
had a right to rely, there is not much 
hope of building that reverence for gov- 
ernment which is required in the United 
States if we are to get back to sound 
moorings. 

I have said before, but, at the expense 
of repetition, I should like to emphasize 
that 40 or 50 years is a very short time 
in the life of a great nation. Many 
Senators say to me, “Why are you wor- 
ried about this treaty? The States which 
are affected cannot use the water now 
and they will not be able to use it for 
40 or 50 years.” I say to you, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that 40 or 50 years in the life of 
a great nation such as the United States 
is a very short time. One of the best- 
known passages of the Bible is “For a 
thousand years in Thy sight are but as 
yesterday when it is past.” 

Fifty years in the life of this great 
Nation, I repeat, is an insignificant pe- 
riod and the fact that under this treaty 
additional water may not be needed by 
Western States during my lifetime or 
possibly during the lifetime of my chil- 
dren does not cause me for one moment 
to forget that we have a duty to future 
generations. 

I know that there is not much chance 
of reservation being adopted by the 
Senate. The votes yesterday on reser- 
vations equally important clearly indi- 
cate that the treaty is pretty well in the 
bag; but that does not relieve me of my 
responsibility to place myself on record 
as being in favor of protecting the rights 
of our American citizens and establish- 
ing some way by which their rights may 
be preserved, as they had a right to as- 
sume they would be when they under- 
took development work and spent hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in building 
dams, aqueducts, and waterways. 

Mr. President, regardless of my fervent 
hope and deep desire for peace on earth, 
I still believe that the representatives 
of the people and the Government of the 
United States as a whole owe first al- 
legiance to our American citizens and 
the established agencies which have 
been built up by the authority of the 
people. 

My real concern about this instru- 
ment is that it is a brand new pattern 
of treaty; and I caution my colleagues 
that, in my opinion, the people of the 
United States will ultimately expect pro- 
tection of their valid rights by the Gov- 
ernment. 

There may be times when it is neces- 
sary for the peace of the world and in 
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order to be a fair, just, and considerate 
neighbor to do things which may injure 
a few of our citizens, but when that be- 
comes necessary in the interest of the 
welfare of all, then the Government, 
which is composed by all, should care- 
fully consider the making of any treaty 
which, in advance, indicates that it will 
breach faith with the citizens of this 
country. 

We should then weigh the importance 
of the two things, and if it is deemed 
that the treaty is more important than 
the protection of the rights of all of our 
citizens, we should make the treaty, 
knowing that we will be called upon to 
remedy the injury to the full extent of 
our ability. 5 

This is the only kind of justice which 
will keep faith with our citizens. Unless 
we keep faith with our own citizens, no 
one in the world has a right to expect us 
to keep faith with them under a treaty 
or otherwise. 

Peace cannot be purchased with money 
or gifts of natural resources, because the 
money and the gifts will not hold out 
long enough to make an enduring peace. 
Peace has to be in the hearts of the peo- 
ple of the world, and it can only result 
from the character of the individuals 
who seek it and through sacrifices which 
are sound enough and just enough to 
cause future generations to be willing to 
ao with the bargains we create for 

em, 


Mr. President, I think it is unnecessary 
for me to take any more time of the 
Senate in connection with the reserva- 
tion I have proposed, but I do want a 
yea-and-nay vote on it. I am willing to 
try to answer any questions any Senator 
may desire to ask me as to why I take 
this position; but I must keep faith with 
myself in trying to see to it that the 
United States protects its citizens, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
reservation offered by the Senator from 
New Jersey will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK, At the end of the 
resolution of ratification it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

With the understanding, as a part of this 
ratification— 

That nothing in this treaty shall impair 
or require violation of any valid compact or 
contract heretofore made by the United 
States, with its States, public agencies, or 
citizens. 
and that this understanding will be men- 
tioned in the ratification of this treaty as 
conveying the true meaning of the treaty and 
will in effect form a part of the treaty. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
rise to express my opposition to the res- 
ervation. I oppose it upon two grounds, 
first, that there is nothing in the treaty 
itself which makes necessary such a res- 
ervation. The treaty sets forth the man- 
ner in which any obligation we have to 
Mexico is to be distributed among the 
States. I regard it to be an obligation 
upon the entire Colorado River system. 

The second reason is that it deals with 
a subject matter which should be han- 
dled solely by the States which entered 
into the Colorado River compact. There 
is no question in my mind that if a res- 
ervation of this kind were added to the 
treaty it would amount to prejudgment 
of an issue which might arise in the fu- 
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ture among the States. It has nothing 
to do with the treaty with Mexico, as I 
see it. 

The obligation we are assuming with 
respect to Mexico is to the advantage of 
all the States—California and Wyoming 
and all the other lower and upper basin 
States—because it stabilizes this river. 

Any effort by a reservation to the 
treaty to lend extra validity or power or 
sanction to contingent contracts which 
may have been entered into by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and the 
enforcement of which may be sought in 
the future, is, as I see it, altogether ir- 
relevant, but the addition of such a res- 
ervation would lend color and force to 
the position of one side, I suggest to 


the Senator that a reservation of this’ 


kind, offered so shortly before the time 
agreed upon for a vote upon the treaty, 
deprives us of proper opportunity for 
consideration. The committee which 
considered the treaty did not approve the 
reservation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I understand it, 
the compact entered into among the Col- 
orado River States anticipated an ulti- 
mate treaty between the United States 
and Mexico, and provision was made in 
the compact for such treaty as might be 
entered into. So that it seems to me it 

_is possible that contracts may have been 
entered into under the compact which 
would be inconsistent with the treaty 
with Mexico, and that this reservation 
would have the effect of nullifying the 
treaty with Mexico, and preserving some 
arrangement among the States which 
they themselves might want to change, 
regardless of either the treaty or the 
compact, so long as it did not violate the 
treaty. f 

Have I interpreted the compact prop- 
erly as it relates to the treaty with Mex- 
ico? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. The Senator has. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This reservation, 
then, would in effect be an amendment 
of the treaty itself which would nullify 
the anticipation of the States in making 
the compact, looking forward to a treat# 
between the United States and Mexico? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The Senator per- 
ceives the situation as it exists. 

I wish to add that the Colorado River 
compact provides for the division of the 


waters of the river between the upper, 


and lower basin. 
(a), provides: 
There is hereby apportioned from the Col- 
orado River system in perpetuity to the 
upper basin and to the lower basin, respec- 
tively, the exclusive beneficial consumptive 
use of 7,500,000 acre-feet of water per annum. 


In paragraph (b) it is provided: 

In addition to the apportionment in para- 
graph (a), the lower basin is hereby given 
the right to increase its beneficial consump- 
tive use Of such waters by 1,000,000. acre-feet 
per annum, 


Then in paragraph (d) it is provided: 


The States of the upper division will not 
cause the flow of the river at Lee Ferry to be 
depleted below an aggregate of 75,000,000 acre- 
feet for any period of 10 consecutive years 
reckoned in continuing and progressive series 


Article III, ‘paragraph 
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beginning with the Ist day of October next 
succeeding the ratification of this compact, 


Mr. President, what I desire to point 
out is that the upper basin States have 
been more than generous to the lower 
basin States. The upper basin States 
have contributed here, on the floor of 
the Senate, and on the floor of the House, 
to the building of works in the lower 
basin States, and I say respectfully to the 
author of the reservation, who is speaking 
on behalf of California, that he need have 
no fear of the desire for justice on the 
part of the upper basin States, and he 
can very properly and confidently remit 
any question which may be in his mind 


to the judgment of the States in the Col- - 


orado River basin. He should not at- 
tempt to foreclose any dispute which 
may arise among the States by adding a 
reservation of this kind to the treaty. It 
forecloses the judgment of the States. 
I regard it as an impairment of the 
Colorado River compact, and I hope the 
Senate will not agree to the reservation, 
or to any modification of it. It has no 
place in the treaty. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 


the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. As I understand 
the Senator from Wyoming, if a State or 
an individual were damaged, and the 
case were presented at the proper time 
and place, the Senator would be willing 
to vote to award damages? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I should be very 
willing to consider any case which might 
be made out, but I do not want to be fore- 
closed, and I do not want anyone to ask 
the Senate to foreclose a dispute of that 
kind which may arise in the future and 
the character of which we know nothing 
about at this moment. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. From the hearings I un- 
derstood that the Colorado River com- 
pact gave to the upper basin States a 
certain amount of firm water and to the 
lower basin States a certain amount of 
firm water. I am correct in that, am 
I not? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. In addition to that, cer- 
tain contracts were made by California 
with certain agencies of the Government, 
and under those contracts they gov_ad- 
ditional water over and above the amount 
they received under the Colorado River 
compact, but at the same time always 
taking into consideration in the con- 
tracts what the compact provided. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The contracts were 
in effect contingent contracts, and the 
compact was the superior document. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is correct. 
In the event that this reservation shall 
be adopted by the Senate, we will give 
color of validity to such contingent con- 
tract? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Precisely. 

Mr. LUCAS, That is exactly what we 
do not want to do, because, as I noted 
the testimony from time to time before 
the committee, it seemed to me that those 
contracts should never have been made 
and that some time, some place, the 
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States affected are going to have litiga- 
tion over their rights as a result of some 
of the contracts which have been made. 
I do not want to be a party in the United 
States Senate to voting for a reservation 
which will do something to give color of 
validity to a contract which, in my opin- 
ion, was dubious in the beginning. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY.,. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? i 

Mr. OMAHONEY. If the Senator will 
pardon me for a moment, I wish to add 
that this matter was before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, the committee 
had ample opportunity to consider it, 
and the committee did not agree to the 
reservation. Had it been before the com- 
mittee with any likelihood of being 
adopted, I should have been before the 
committee talking about it, as I do not 
want to be in the position, if I can avoid 
it, of being compelled, 40 minutes before 
the time we have agreed, under unani- 
mous consent, on a vote on the treaty, 
to resist a reservation which prejudges a 
possible controversy, and I think the 
Senator from New Jersey should not ask 
the Senate to do that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Wyom- 
ing yield to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON cf Colorado. I wish to 
associate myself with the argument and 
the contention being made by the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming. The proposed reser- 
vation would certainly be an interference 
with the rights of the compact States, 
and with the compact to which they have 
agreed. 

The Senator has no right, it seems to 
me, to bring a contentious matter of 
that kind into the consideration of the 
treaty at this late hour. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, let 
me ask the Senator from New Jersey if 
he will not speak in his own time now? 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to speak in my own time now. 

I should like to say that I cannot follow 
the reasoning of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. O'MAHONEY] or 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Lucas], or my friend the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. I do not think the reserva- 
tion attempts in any way to determine 
whether a contract is good or valid, or 
what was done in the compact when the 
seven States reached their agreement. 
The reservation does not attempt to set 
forth what the Boulder Canyon Dam Act 
provides. It does not attempt to deal 
with the matters which were before the 
parties at all. It simply provides that 
nothing in the treaty shall impair or 
require violation of any valid compact 
or contract, and I emphasize the word 
“valid,” heretofore made by the United 
States with its States, public agencies, or 
citizens. 

Mr. President, I think it is most unfair 
for the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois, the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming, or any other Member of the 
Senate to say that they are having to 
act upon this matter on 40 minutes’ 
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notice. I presented the reservation more 
than 3 days ago. I spoke on it in the 
Senate. The reservation was printed and 
has been lying on the table. I am daily 
asked to vote in the Senate on unprinted 
resolutions and bills and amendments, 
I do not like to do that. I think it is a 
very unsound method of legislating. 
But, Mr. President, I say that the Sen- 
alors who have just spoken have known 
about this matter by reason of my dis- 
cussion on the Senate floor and from the 
fact that the reservation has been print- 
ed and distributed for more than 3 days. 
So I think it is almost an unfair insinua- 
tion for the Senator from Wyoming to 
intimate that I am bringing in a new 
issue and asking him to vote on it on 
40 minutes’ notice. 

Mr. O’MAFONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAWKES. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I did not say that 
the Senator was bringing in any new 


issue which would require me or anyone. 


else to talk about it within 40 minutes 
of time. I said that the issue is precipi- 
tated here after having been rejected by 
the committee. I am well aware that 
the reservation offered by the Senator 
was printed and was lying on the table. 

Mr. HAWKES. If I may interrupt at 
that point, let me say that the reserva- 
tion was never rejected by the Senate 
committee. Let us have this matter en- 
tirely clear. The subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
which was headed by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], said the reserva- 
tion was not germane to the subjects 
which had been assigned to them, and 
therefore the subcommittee could not 
give it consideration. That is a vastly 
different thing from being rejected. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
recognize and respect the good faith of 
the Senator from New Jersey, and I make 
no imputation whatsoever respecting 
what he is doing. I am merely pointing 
out that, while it may be true that the 
Foreign Relations Committee did not for- 
mally vote to reject this reservation, it 
did not act favorably on it, and I as- 
sumed, and I know that all Senators 
from the upper-basin States assumed, 
that it was not to be brought forward by 
the committee. It certainly does not 
have the approval of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Imay say to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey that it does not 
have the approval of the Senators from 
the upper-basin States. 

Mr. HAWKES. I understand that. If 
I may interpose at this point, let me in- 
quire if the Senator from Wyoming was 
in the Senate Chamber when the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] reported 
on this reservation? If the Senator from 
Wyoming was in the Chamber he will 
remember, if my recollection is correct, 
that the Senator from Georgia said that 
while the reservation was not germane to 
the issues which had been given to the 
subcommittee to consider, it was per- 
fectly proper for me to offer the reser- 
vation on the floor and have it printed, 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is proper, 
certainly. 

Mr. HAWKES. Yes, I know it is 
proper; but the point I am making is that 
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if the Senator was present he certainly 
cannot say now that he has not had more 
than 40 minutes to think about it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I did not say that 
I had not had more than 40 minutes to 
think about it. I have had a long time 
to think about it, and my thought is 
such that I think the reservation should 
be rejected. What I say is that I have 
had only 40 minutes in which to explain 
my point of view to the Senate. 

Mr. HAWKES. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator—and I have great re- 
spect for him—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. HAWKES. I may say that some 
day I believe the people of the United 
States will be working together in the 
interest of the United States of America 
so that the United States can do its duty 
to the world. I think this thing has the 
earmarks of different basins fighting 
each other, and I believe some day they 
will regret that they are doing so. I be- 
lieve some day. they will have a very deep 
regret that they did not recognize the 
rights and interests of each other and 
work for the preservation of the golden 
water which is so important to the Sen- 
ator’s State of Wyoming. I know the 
Senator’s State. I have been there many 
times. The Senator and I had the pleas- 
ure of being on the same platform in his 
State. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. And it was a very 
great pleasure, I will say to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAWKES. It wasa great pleasure 
to me. We had the great pleasure of 
being there together. I say to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming that it is too bad 
that there is an insinuation all through 
this discussion that California is a cul- 
prit. ə 
Mr. O’MAHONEY. No. 

Mr. HAWKES. That California wants 
something she should not have. That 
she made the best of a bargain in time 
past. If we are to take everyone in the 
United States who ever honestly made 
the best of a bargain and then overturn 
it because they were ingenious and able 
enough to make a good bargain, we will 
have a very rough time in the United 
States. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I will say to the 
Senator from New Jersey, Mr. President, 
that I would be the last person in the 
world to imply that California was a cul- 
prit; Certainly I have the deepest re- 
spect and admiration for the senior Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. JOHNSON] 
whose courageous and effective service 
upon this floor I have been familiar with 
since the day he entered the Senate back 
in 1917. I was here when the Senator 
from California took the oath of office, 
I was proud to have the opportunity of 
seeing him take the oath of office. I 
cast no reflection upon anyone in Cali- 
fornia. I cast no reflection upon the Cal- 
ifornia representation here. I would say 
the same thing about the junior Senator 
from California that I have said with 
respect to the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia. I cast no reflection on the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. I am merely say- 
ing that the upper basin States have an 
obligation which they have observed of 
supplying at least 75,000,000 acre-feet of 
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water during a 10-year period. They will 
continue to observe that obligation. 

The upper basin States have seen de- 
velopments proceed in other States in the 
lower basin. They have watched them. 
Their representatives in the Senate have 
now agreed to this treaty which guaran- 
tees a certain supply of water to Mexico. 
We have supported that treaty because 
we want the situation stabilized. But, 
Mr. President, we do not want the treaty 
or any reservation to it to be used as the 
instrumentality of settling a controversy 
which ought to be settled among the 
States. We should not be foreclosed in 
this manner. 

I thank the Senator from New Jersey 
for permitting me to intrude upon his 
time. 

Mr. HAWKES. The Senator from 
Wyoming is entirely welcome. I only 
wish to say I do not think the reservation 
in any way precludes the States from 
settling their problems, and I emphasize 
again the point that the reservation 
deals only with valid compacts and con- 
tracts heretofore made by the United 
States with its States, public agencies, or 
citizens. 

Mr. President, I have no desire to de- 
lay the proceedings. I ask for a yea-and- 
nay vote on my reservation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment provides for a vote to be taken at 
4 o'clock, and inasmuch as I understand 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY ] 
and one or two other Senators desire to 
discuss some features of the treaty be- 
fore 4 o’clock, I suggest that the Senate 
begin voting at 4 o’clock, and vote on 
the reservation offered by the Senator 
from New Jersey first. In that way we 
will lose no time between now and 4 
o'clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will state to the Senator from New 
Jersey that the first vote will come on 
his reservation. 

Mr. HAWKES. So long as it is un- 
derstood that my reservation is to be 
voted on separately, I am satisfied. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, yes; and I am 
willing to agree now that there be a yea- 
sige vote on the Senator’s reserya- 

on. 

Mr. HAWKES. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my reservation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there a sufficient number seconding the 


_request of the Senator from New Jersey 


for the yeas and nays on his reservation? 

The yeas.and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator from California will 
use the remainder of his time, because 
the proponents of the treaty are entitled 
to the last word. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from California has 14 minutes, 
ana the Senator from Texas has 16 min- 
utes. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I do not 
desire to consume any additional time. 
If any volunteer wishes to speak on be- 
half of the reservation, or against. the 
treaty, I shall be glad to yield time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ap- 
parently there are no volunteers. Does 
the Senator from California yield his- 
time to the Senator from Texas? 
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Mr. DOWNEY. I shall be glad to do 
so, Mr. President, unless some new point 
should be injected into the debate. Un- 
less I intervene, I shall be glad to yield 
the time to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, after 
many days of discussion and considera- 
tion, we are approaching a vote on the 
pending reservation and on the treaty. I 
wish to thank Senators for the interest 
which they have manifested in the treaty 
and for the patience with which they 
have listened to those of us who have 
spoken on the subject. 

Mr. President, I should like to be noti- 
fied at the end of 8 minutes, because I 
wish to reserve some time for the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

The pending reservation, cffered by the 
Senator from New Jersey, is wholly un- 
acceptable, not only to all members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee ex- 
cept two, but especially to Senators from 
the upper-basin States. They are bit- 
terly opposed toit. It would be very del- 
eterious to the treaty and might inter- 
fere with its acceptance by Mexico, be- 
cause it is a variation of the terms of the 
treaty. 

The purpose of the reservation is this: 
Originally the States of the upper basin 
and the States of the lower basin entered 
into what was called an interstate com- 
pact. Under that compact the States of 
the upper basin were to receive 7,500,000 
acre-feet of water a year, and the States 
in the lower basin were to receive 8,500,- 
000 acre-feet. Then came the Boulder 
Canyon Dam Act, which, in a way rati- 
fied and adopted the interstate compact 
between the States as the basis for the 
division of the water. It was also pro- 
vided that the State of California should 
enact a statute accepting limitations on 
the amount of water which she should 
receive. The State of California, through 
its legislature, enacted such a statute. 

Under the interstate compact between 
the States, California was allocated 
4,400,000 acre-feet of water each year. 
She accepted the terms of that limitation 
by act of her own legislature, limiting 
her claim to that amount. Subsequently 
the Secretary of the Interior made cer- 
tain so-called contracts with the users 
of the water which greatly increased the 
allotment to California. They provided 
more than 5,000,000 acre-feet for Cali- 
fornia. Those contracts were predicated 
upon the theory that the water would be 
available under the terms of the com- 
pact, under the terms of the Boulder 
Canyon Act, and under all laws and 
agreements relating thereto. 

Mr.DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. In the interest of ac- 
curacy, I think it should be stated that 
the Boulder Canyon Dam Act not only 
provided 4,400,000 acre-feet for Cali- 
fornia, but also one-half of the surplus 
in addition. 

Mr, CONNALLY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Of course, so long as there is a 
surplus, no one complains. 

Every one of the contracts to which 
I have referred had written into it the 
provision that it was subject to the in- 
terstate compact. They are all subor- 
dinate to the interstate compact, and 
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the solemn pledge of California herself, 
by an act of her own legislature, that 
she was entitled to only 4,400,000 acre- 


_ feet a year. 


The effect of the pending reservation, 
if it could have any legal effect, would 
be to give color of validation to the so- 
called contracts in excess of 4,400,000 
acre-feet. To that extent it would rob 
the other States in the lower basin and 
the States in the upper basin of their 
rights under the interstate compact, be- 
cause the water which California gets 
must come either from the upper basin 
or from the lower basin. 

If those contracts should be indirectly 
validated, as is sought to be done by the 
pending reservation, the result would be 
a rank injustice to all the other States 
within the Colorado River Basin. So I 
hope Senators will not be misled. I hope 
they will not be influenced to support 
this reservation on the theory that it isa 
protection of the legal rights of citizens. 
We have already, by suitable reserva- 
tions, amply protected such rights. We 
have made it clear that the rights of cit- 
izens of the United States within United 
States territory shall not be impaired, 
but shall be under the control of our own 
constitutional processes, domestic laws, 
and regulations. That is sufficient. All 
the constitutional processes which are in 
force shall continue to be in force within 
the United States as to its citizens. 

I appeal to Senators to vote against 
the pending reservation. If Senators 
want this treaty, they should not vote 
for the reservation, because the reserva- 
tion would drive a dagrer into the heart 
of the treaty. 

Mr. President, how much time have I? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator has 2 minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Two minutes out of 
the 8 minutes, at the end of which I 
asked to be notified by the Chair? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is correct. i 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, t 
question has been engaging the atten- 
tion of the two Governments for 30 or 
40 years. There have been negotiations 
back and forth, with a claim on the part 
of Mexico that she was entitled to a much 
greater amount than is granted her un- 
der the pending treaty. In the course of 
the negotiations, Mexico contended that 
she was entitled to 3,600,000 acre-feet of 
water annually, whereas under the treaty 
she is given only 1,500,000—that, Mr. 
President, in the face of the fact that 
according to the testimony before the 
committee, Mexico is now using for bene- 
ficial purposes 1,800,000 acre-feet a year. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I do 
not like to give up my time, 

Mr. DOWNEY. I shall not ask the 
Senator to give up his time. I wish to 
give him some of my time. Unless some 
other Senator desires to speak in behalf 
of the reservation offered by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. HAWKES], or 
against the treaty, I shall be glad to 
yield 10 minutes of our time to the 
Senator from Texas. 

= CONNALLY. I thank the Sen- 
ator, 
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Mr. DOWNEY. We are being just as 
generous with our time as we were with 
our water. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempare. The 
Senator’s 8 minutes have expired. The 
Senator has 8 minutes more of his own 
time, and 10 minutes of the time of the 
opposition. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from California. If he had been as 
generous at the start.of the hearings be- 
fore the committee as he now is, we prob- 
ably could have completed consideration 
of the treaty a little earlier. I am very 
happy to have had this experience, and 
to have had an opportunity to work with 
the Senator. I am very glad that he is 
approaching a vote on the treaty with 


“so much equanimity and good nature. 


Mr. DOWNEY. I am sure that if we 
had been more generous we could have 
completed consideration of the treaty 
before this, but we would not have had 
any water left. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The treaty will give 
California more water. It provides for 
the building of the Davis Dam, below 
Boulder Dam. Davis Dam will catch 
and hold waters which are now being dis- 
charged from Boulder Dam, for the 
manufacture of electricity for the Sen- 
ator and his constitutents in San Diego, 
Los Angeles, and many other cities. 
That water now goes to waste. Ten 
million acre-feet, with the majesty of a 
torrent, tears down the Colorado River 
and wastes itself in the broad expanse of 
the Gulf of California. 

We shall save that water, under this 
treaty, with Davis Dam; more water will 
be available than ever heretofore. The 
water will not be wasted simply because 
it has been expended in the manufacture 
of cheap electric power. I do not be- 
grudge the State of-California getting 
the power. All I ask is that California 
recognize the rights of other common- 
wealths, There are seven States in that 
basin. Five of them are enthusiastically 
supporting the treaty. They are doing 
so because they believe it is to the inter- 
est of that basin that the treaty be rati- 
fied. z; 

A moment ago I said that Mexico is 
now using 1,800,000 acre-feet of water. 
Under the doctrine of prior beneficial 
use, a doctrine with which the lawyers 
from the West are familiar, and with 
which I am largely unacquainted, a 
State adjacent to a stream, which uses 
the water of the stream and appropriates 
it for beneficial usage, has an equitable 
claim to continue the use of that water 
for all time. Let us look at this picture, 
With the unrestrained flow of the river— 
10,000,000 acre-feet of water sweeping 
down the river—there is nothing to pre- 
vent Mexico, without a treaty, from 
vastly increasing the beneficial uses 
within her own country. If she does so, 
and if we have no treaty, the gates of 
international arbitration will stand wide 
open for her. We have a treaty with all 
the republics of the Western Hemisphere 
that we shall arbitrate questions and 
disputes which arise, whenever they can- 
not be settled by the Governments or by 
diplomatic means. If Mexico should in- 
crease her beneficial use of the waters of 
the Colorado River to 2,000,000, 3,000,000, 
or 4,000,000 acre-feet, and if we should 
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then go to an arbitration tribunal, who 
can say that her claims would not be 
recognized on the basis of equity and 
on the basis of the precedents in inter- 
national law involving the allocation of 
water rights and on the basis of the legal 
decisions of the courts in this country, 
as applied between State and State? 
So, Mr. President, this treaty will not 
take away a drop of water from Califor- 
nia. In the long run I believe this treaty 
will prove a blessing to California. If 
we have the treaty and if we limit the 
amount of water which Mexico can de- 
mand, we then will make it possible for 
the States in the upper basin and the 
States in the lower basin alike to know 
what their situation will be. They will be 


free to go ahead with the construction * 


of adequate works, based upon accurate 
data, and to utilize the waters more fully 
than they now are doing. 

Mr. President, if the treaty is ratified 
I doubt not that in the upper basin, upon 
various streams, there will be constructed 
additional reservoirs and additional re- 
taining structures to save the waters 
and to use them for agriculture and then 
let them flow back into the rivers, and 
on, down, into the Colorado, That will 
take money. Investors do not care to 
invest money in projects of that kind 
unless they have assurance of stability 
and of soundness and that they will get 
their money back. If the treaty is rati- 
fied and if the Bureau of Reclamation 
and our engineering services are able to 
advise accurately as to shat the pros- 
pects may be relative to the sources and 
supplies of water, investors will not be 
hesitant to invest their funds in such 
projects. 

Mr. President, the Boulder Canyon 
Dam has a possible capacity of 32,000,000 
acre-feet of water. Its average holding 
is approximately 23,000,000 or 24,000,000 
acre-feet of weter. That is the normal 
condition at Boulder Dam in Lake Mead. 
In addition, es I pointed out a while ago, 
we shall construct Davis Dam, which will 
still further increase the supply of water 
available for use in the low periods. This 
treaty will serve to equate the flow of 
the Colorado River. Instead of pouring 
its valuable current of life and energy 
out into the Culf of California, it will be 
conserved for the people of these seven 
States. We shall devote it to the uses 
about which Senators have been speak- 
ing. We shall convert it to the produc- 
tion of food. We shall be able to use it 
for the employment of labor in the con- 
struction of works. We shall perhaps 
use it for the generation of electricity, to 
bring comfort and convenience to the 
people of that whole area. 

This treaty, when we look at it from a 
national standpoint, will be of tremen- 
dous value to the people of the United 
States, regarded as a whole. We are not 
simply dealing with a small portion of 
territory in southern California. We are 
dealing with all the seven States in that 
great basin. We are dealing with my 
own State, as it borders upon Mexico. 
The Rio Grande is an international 
stream. No dam can be built across it, 
no structure can be erected upon it, un- 
less we have a treaty or agreement with 
Mexico. Today 4,000,000 acre-feet of 
water flow down the Rio Grande each 
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year, out into the Gulf of Mexico, to 
waste itself amidst the briny waters of 
that ocean. The treaty will make it 
possible to harness those waters, to make 
them usable by Mexico and by Ameri- 
cans on our side of the border. 

So, Mr. President, I earnestly appeal to 
the Senate to vote down this reservation. 
The Committee on Foreign Relations for 
4% weeks carefully, meticulously, and 
thoroughly examined every aspect of the 
treaty. Eighteen members out of 
22 members of the committee voted 
to report the treaty favorably. Since 
that time 2 of the other Senators are 
supporting the treaty—making a total 
of 20 members out of 22, The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations was not act- 
ing through pique. It was not acting 
through any particular affinity for any 
particular State or any particular sec- 
tion. Its members were acting as Ameri- 
cans; they were acting in an effort to 
carry out the high functions of the com- 
mittee to consider all aspects and all 
angles of the problem. 

I respectfully ask the Senate to ratify 
what was done by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, to ratify this treaty 
in behalf of all the people of the United 
States. 

I yield the balance of my time to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, how 
much time have I? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator has 6 minutes. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, unless 
there are other Senators who desire to be 
heard in favor of the reservation offered 
by the Senator from New Jersey or 
against the treaty, we will yield the addi- 
tional time to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then 
the Senator from Kentucky has 12 min- 
utes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator 
from California. That will consume the 
remainder of the time before the vote is 
taken. 

Mr. President, in order that we may 
understand the connection between the 
reservation now under consideration, the 
Colorado River Compact, and the pend- 
ing treaty, I wish to read three para- 
graphs of the Colorado River Compact, 
That compact was made in anticipation 
of a treaty between the United States 
and Mexico, and it provided that in the 
event it should become necessary to the 
extent described in these paragraphs, the 
compact among the seven States should 
be modified. Article IIT, paragraphs (a) 
and (b), read as follows: 

Articte III. (a) There is hereby appor- 
tioned from the Colorado River system in 
perpetuity to the upper basin and to the 
lower basin, respectively, the exclusive bene- 
ficial consumptive use of 7,500,000 acre-feet 
of water per annum, which shall include all 
water necessary for the supply of any rights 
which may now exist. 

(b) In addition to the apportionment in 
paragraph (a), the lower basin is hereby 
given the right to increase its beneficial con- 
sumptive use of such waters by 1,000,000 acre- 
feet per annum. 


So, under those two paragraphs the 
lower basin is allotted out of the waters 
of the Colorado River eight and a half 
million acre-feet annually, while the up- 
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per basin is allotted seven and a half mil- 
lion acre-feet annually. 

Paragraph (c) of article III provides 
as follows: 

(c) If, as a matter of international comity, 
the United States of America shall hereafter 
recognize in the United States of Mexico any 
right to the use of any waters of the Colo- 
rado River system, such waters shall be sup- 
plied first from the waters which are surplus 
over and above the aggregate of the quan- 
tities specified in paragraphs (a) and (b)— 


Which I have just read— 

and if such surplus shall prove insufficient 
for this purpose, then, the burden of such 
deficiency shall be equally borne by the upper 
basin and the lower basin, and whenever nec- 
essary the States of the upper division shall 
deliver ab Lee Ferry water to supply one-half 
of the deficiency so recognized in addition to 
that provided in paragraph (d). 


Mr. President, it may be that either 
in the upper or lower basin of the Colo- 
rado River contracts have been entered 
into which are not void per se, but may 
well be voidable or may become voidable 
in the event, and subject to the con- 
tingency, that a treaty shall be entered 
into between the United States and 
Mexico. That being true, the pending 
reservation seeks to freeze all the con- 
tracts made either in the upper basin 
or in the lower basin, regardless of the 
provisions of the compact between the 
States, and regardless of the provisions 
of the treaty. 

The pending reservation seeks to 
modify not only the terms of the treaty 
upon which we are presently to vote but 
in effect it seeks to modify the terms of 
the compact entered into among the 
seven Colorado River Basin States. I do 
not believe there is any escape from that 
conclusion. Therefore, Mr, President, it 
seems to me that the Senate ought not to 
agree to this reservation. 

In the few remaining moments which 
I have at my disposal I wish to say a 
word concerning the treaty as a whole. 
I think it is a reason for general con- 
gratulation and satisfaction that after 
nearly half a century of negotiations be- 
tween the United States and the Repub- 
lic of Mexico we have arrived at a junc- 
ture where a treaty between those two 
countries is to be voted upon by the 
United States Senate. I can well under- 
stand that the treaty may not satisfy 
everyone. I can well understand that 
if a committee of the Senate had writ- 
ten the treaty, it might have written it in 
different.terms. I am not sure that it 
could have done a better job than has 
been done. It might have done a worse 
job. Perhaps we ourselves would have 
formulated a different structure if we 
had written the treaty. 

In the process of treaty-making be- 
tween our country and other nations it is 
obviously impossible for the Senate to 
write treaties, except insofar as it may 
be possible to send its representatives to 
conferences at which treaties may be 
drawn. As an example, I cite the con- 
ference which will take place in a few 
days at San Francisco. Members of this 
body are on a delegation to participate 
in writing a treaty. However, the Senate 
as a body cannot write a treaty. We 
must deal with treaties after they are 
submitted to us, 
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I think the reservations which have 
been agreed to have improved the 
treaty. I think some of them were un- 
necessary; but in order to endeavor to 
satisfy the fears, and suspicions—if I 
may use such a word—expressed by some 
Members of the Senate, the reservations 
were agreed to, and they are now a part 
of the treaty. 9 

Regardless of the war which now 
ravages the world, regardless of the work 
of the conference which will soon be held 
at San Francisco, and Yegardless of the 
form of any treaty which may be negoti- 
ated, entered into, and finally ratified at 
the end of the war, I think it is a happy 
omen. that here in the Western Hemi- 
sphere we are now able to enter into a 
treaty with our nearest neighbor, with 
whom for more than a century we have 
had difficulties and controversies. I re- 
peat, Mr. President, I think it is a happy 
omen. It would be so regardless of all 
the other circumstances which now beset 
the world. 

I congratulate the senior Senator from 
Texas, the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations [Mr. CONNALLY], 
for the patience, forbearance, and cour- 
tesy with which he has piloted this treaty 
to its present position. 

I wish also to congratulate the junior 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. MILLIKIN], 
who, although not a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, has given 
the Senate the benefit of his wise judg- 
ment. He has exhibited a masterly un- 
derstanding of the terms of the treaty 
and all the conditions which brought it 
about. 

I join in the tribute which was paid 
to the senior Senator from California 
[Mr. Jounson], to which he is entitled. 
We do not vote for the treaty because 
he objects to it; we vote for it in spite 
of his objection to it. We vote for it 
with regret on his account, but with the 
consciousness, after all, that it is the best 
treaty, under present conditions, which 
could be agreed to for our whole coun- 
try in its relations with our next-door 
neighbor. 

To the junior Senator from California 
(Mr, Downey], who has shown such dili- 
gence and industry, and who has ex- 
hibited rare patience with those of us 
who from the beginning felt that this 
treaty should be ratified, I pay my trib- 
ute of respect and admiration. He is 
one of the most industrious and able, 
and frequently one of the most eloquent, 
Members of the Senate in any contro- 
versy in which he takes part. 

Mr. President, I hope that the treaty 
will receive the overwhelming ratifica- 
tion of the Senate. I also hope that the 
reservation offered by the Senator from 
New Jersey will be rejected. In its very 
terms, and I presume by its very intent, 
it would modify the treaty itself and 
would affect all the compacts which have 
been made, regardless of whether, as a 
matter of law, they were void or voidable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
hour of 4 o’clock having arrived, under 
the agreement heretofore made, further 
debate is not in order, and the Senate 
will proceed to vote, The first vote will 
be on the reservation of the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Hawkes]. The 
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yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. . I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Mean] and 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Scruc- 
HAM] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida 
ANDREWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from- Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALSH] is absent as a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the United States 
Naval Academy, which is holding at An- 
napolis a 3-day meeting, which the 
Senator from Massachusetts has ob- 
tained leave of the Senate to attend. 

Mr, WHERRY. The Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. BALL], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Buck], and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batt] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton] would vote “nay” if present. 

The resuit was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 63, as follows: 


(Mr, 


YEAS—23 
Bridges Hawkes Tobey 
Brooks Hickenlooper Tydings 
Bushfield Johnson, Calif. Wheeler 
Butler Langer Wherry 
Byrd McCarran Willis 
Capehart Moore Wilson 
Chandler Revercomb Young 
Downey Shipstead 
NAYS—63 
Aiken Hart Myers 
Austin Hatch O'Daniel 
Balley Hayden O'Mahoney 
Bankhead Hill Overton 
Barkley Hoey Pepper 
Bilbo Johnson, Colo. Radcliffe 
Brewster Johnston, S.C. Reed 
Kilgore Robertson 
Capper La Follette Russell 
Chavez Lucas Saltonstall 
Connally McClellan Smith så 
Cordon McFarland Stewart aon 
Donnell McKellar Taft Ar 
Ellender McMahon Taylor nS 
Ferguson Magnuson ‘Thomas, Okla.’ 
Pulbright Maybank , ‘Thomas, Utah 
George Millikin Tunnell 
Gerry Mitchell Vandenberg 
Green Morse Wagner 
Guffey Murdock White 
Gurney Murray Wiley 
NOT VOTING—10 

Andrews Eastland Thomas, Idaho 
Ball Glass Walsh 
Buck Mead 
Burton Scrugham - 

So Mr. Hawkes’ reservation was re- 
jected. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, would 
it be in order for me to make an an- 
nouncement about another matter, for 
the information of the Senate, before the 


_ roll call is taken on the treaty? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there is no objection, and the Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The senior Senator 
from Utah (Mr, THomas] has indicated 
his desire to have the draft extension 
bill taken up immediately on the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the treaty, 
I wanted Senators to know that, because 
they are all interested. 

I wish to say also, to my colleagues on 
the Democratic side, lest they do not 
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receive their notices, that I have asked 
for a conference of the majority at 10:30 
o’clock tomorrow morning in room 201 
of the Senate Office Building, at which 
I hope all on this side will be present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution of ratification, with the reserva- 
tions heretofore agreed to. 

Mr. LUCAS. I ask for the “yeas” and 


“nays.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll, ý 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. ANDREWS] 
and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BUR- 
ton], who would vote “yea” if present, 
are paired with the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Tuomas], who if present would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batt] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WaLsH] would if present 
vote “yea.” They are paired with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam] 
who if present would vote “nay.” 

I announce that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass] and the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. ScrucHaM] are absent þe- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] is absent on public business. 
If present he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsH] is absent as a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the United States 
Naval Academy, having obtained per- 
mission of the Senate to attend the 3-day 
meeting of the Board at Annapolis. 

If present the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Grass] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WAGNER. I announce that my 
colleague [Mr. MEAD] is absent because 
of illness. If present he would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton] and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Anprews], both of 
whom if present would vote “yea” on 
this question, have a pair with the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas], who if 
present would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr, 
Batu] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WatsH], both of whom if pres- 
ent would vote “yea” on this question, 
have a pair with the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. ScrucHam], who if present 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr, 
Batu], the Senator from Delaware [Mr, 
Buck], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr, 
Burton] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. THOMAS] 
is absent because of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 176, 
nays 10, as follows: 


YEAS—76 
Aiken Green 
Austin Capehart Guffey 
Batley Capper Gurney 
Bankhead Chavez Hart 
Barkley Connally Hatch 
‘Bilbo Cordon Hawkes 
Brewster Donnell Hayden 
Bridges Ellender Hickenlooper 
Briggs Ferguson Hill 
Brooks Fulbright Hoey 
Bushfield George Johnson, Colo. 
Butler Gerry Johnston, &. O. 


yers Taylor 
La Follette O'Daniel Thomas, Okla 
UCAS O'Mahoney Thomas, Utah 
McClellan Overton Tobey 
d Pepper Tunnell 
McKellar Radcliffe Tydings 
McMahon Reed Vandenberg 
Magnuson Revercomb Wagner 
Maybank Robertson White 
Russell Wiley 
Mitchell Saltonstall Willis 
Smith Wilson 
Murdock Stewart 
Murray Taft 
y NAYS—10 
Chandler McCarran Wherry 
Downey re Young 
Johnson, Calif. Shi 
Langer Wheeler 
NOT VOTING—10 
Andrews Eastland Thomas, Idaho 
Ball Glass Walsh 
Buck Mead 
Burton Scrugham 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the Senate 
advises and consents to the treaty and to 
the protocol supplementary thereto, with 
reservations, 


The resolution of ratification, with the 
reservations, is as follows: 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of 
Executive A, Seventy-eighth Congress, second. 
session, a treaty between the United States 
of America and the United Mexican States, 
signed at Washington on February 3, 1944, 
relating to the utilization of the waters of 
the Colorado and Tijuana Rivers and of the 
Rio Grande from Fort Quitman, Tex., to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and Executive H, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session, a protocol, 

, Signed at Washington on November 14, 1944, 
supplementary to the treaty, subject to the 
following understandings, and that these 
understandings will be mentioned in the 
ratification of this treaty as conveying the 
true meaning of the treaty, and will in effect 
form a part of the treaty: 

(a) That no commitment for works to be 
bullt by the United States in whole or in part 
at its expense, or for expenditures by the 
United States, other than those specifically 
provided for in the treaty, shall be made by 
the Secretary of State of the United States, 
‘the Commissioner of the United States sec- 
tion of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission, the United States Section of 
said Commission, or any other officer or em- 
ployee of the United States, without prior 
approval of the Congress of the United States. 
It is understood that the works to be built 
by the United States, in whole or in part at 
its expense, and the expenditures by the 
United States, which are specifically provided 
for in the treaty, are as follows: 

1. The joint construction of the three stor- 
age and flood-control dams on the Rio Grande 
below Fort Quitman, Tex., mentioned in 
article 5 of the treaty, 

2, The dams and other joint works required 
for the diversion of the flow of the Rio Grande 
mentioned in subparagraph II of article 5 of 
the treaty, it being understood that the com- 
mitment of the United States to make ex- 
penditures under this subparagraph is 
limited to its share of the cost of one dam 
and works appurtenant thereto. 

3. Stream-gaging stations which may be 
required under the provisions of section (j) 
of article 9 of the treaty and of subparagraph 
(d) of article 12 of the treaty. 

4. The Davis Dam and Reservoir mentioned 
in subparagraph (b) of article 12 of the 
treaty. 

5. The joint flood-control investigations, 
preparation of plans, and reports on the Rio 
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Grande below Fort Quitman required by the 
provisions of article 6 of the treaty. 

6. The joint fiood-control investigations, 
preparation of plans, and reports on the 
lower Colorado River between the Imperial 
Dam and the Gulf of California required by 
article 13 of the treaty. 

7. The joint investigations, preparation of 
plans, and reports on the establishment of 
hydroelectric plants at the international 
dams on the Rio Grande below Fort Quitman 
provided for by article 7 of the treaty. 

8. The studies, investigations, preparation 
of plans, recommendations, reports, and 
other matters dealing with the Tijuana River 
system provided for by the first paragraph 
(including the numbered subparagraphs) of 
article 16 of the treaty. 

(b) Insofar as they affect persons and 
property in the territorial limits of the 
United States, the powers and functions of 
the Secretary of State of the United States, 
the Commissioner of the United States Sec- 
tion of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, the United States Sec- 
tion of said Commission, and any other officer 
or employee of the United States, shall be 
subject to the statutory and constitutional 
controls and processes. Nothing contained 
in the treaty or protocol shall be construed 
as impairing the power of the Congress of the 
United States to define the terms of Office 
of members of the United States Section 
of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission or to provide for their appoint- 
ment by the President by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate or otherwise. 

(c) That nothing contained in the treaty 
or protocol shall be construed as authorizing 
the Secretary of State of the United States, 
the Commissioner of the United States Sec- 
tion of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, or the United States Sec- 
tion of said Commission, directly or indirectly 
to alter or control the distribution of water 
to users within the territorial limits of any 
of the individual States. 

(d) That “international dam or reservoir" 
means a dam or reservoir built across the 
common boundary between the two countries. 

(e) That the words “international plants”, 
appearing in article 19, means only hydro- 
electric generating plants in connection with 
dams built across the common boundary be- 
tween the two countries. 

(f) That the words “electric current”, ap- 
pearing in article 19, mean hydroelectric 
power generated at an international plant. 

(g) That by the use of the words “The 
jurisdiction of the Commission shall extend 
to the limitrophe parts of the Rio Grande 
(Rio Bravo) and the Colorado River, to the 
land boundary between the two countries, 
and to works located upon their common 
boundary * + +” in the first sentence of 
the fifth paragraph of article 2, is meant: 
“The jurisdiction of the Commission shall 
extend and be limited to the limitrophe parts 
of the Rio Grande (Rio Bravo) and the Colo- 
rado River, to the land boundary between the 
two countries, and to works located upon 
their common boundary * * »» 

(h) The word “agreements” whenever used 
in subparagraphs (a), (c), and (d) of article 
24 of the treaty shall refer only to agreements 
entered into pursuant to and subject to the 
provisions and limitations of treaties in force 
between the United States of America and 
the United Mexican States. 

(i) The word “disputes” in the second 
paragraph of article 2 shall have reference 
only to disputes between the Governments 
of the United States of America and the 
United Mexican States. 

(j) First, that the 1,700,000 acre-feet speci- 
fied in subparagraph (b) of article 10 includes 
and is not in addition to the 1,500,000 acre- 
feet, the delivery of which to Mexico is guar- 
anteed in subparagraph (a) of article 10; 
second, that the 1,500,000 acre-feet specified 
in three places in said subparagraph (b) is 
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identical with the 1,500,000 acre-feet speci- 
fied in said subparagraph (a); third, that 
any use by Mexico under said subparagraph 
(b) of quantities of water arriving at the 
Mexican points of diversion in excess of said 
1,500,000 acre-feet shall not give rise to any 
future claim of right by Mexico in excess of 
said guaranteed quantity of 1,500,000 acre- 
feet of water. 

(k) The United States recognizes a duty to 
require that the protective structures to be 
constructed under article 12, paragraph (a), 
of this treaty, are so constructed, operated, 
and maintained as, to adequately prevent 
damage to property and lands within the 
United States from the construction and op- 
eration of the diversion structure referred to 
in said paragraph. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The President pro tempore laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Harrison Parkman, of Kansas, to be pur- 
chasing agent for the Post Office Department 
(reappointment). 

CONSIDERATION OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the nominations on the calendar 
be taken up and passed upon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will proceed to state the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
cooled of postmasters be confirmed en 

loc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the postmaster nomina- 
tions are confirmed en bloc. 


THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. k 

Mr. BARKLEY. I also ask that the 
nominations in the Army be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Army are confirmed en bloc. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
nations in the Navy be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Navy are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Pres- 
ident be notified forthwith of all nomi- 
nations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of legislative business. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 2374) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1945, and for prior fiscal years, to pro- 
vide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1945, and 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes; 
that the House had receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 21, 27, 28, 33, 34, 35, 36, 
37, 38, 45, 46, and 47 to the bill, and con- 
curred therein; that the House receded 
from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 19, 20, 
24, 29, 42, and 43 to the bill, and con- 
curred therein severally with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate, and that the House 
insisted upon its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 16 
to the bill. 


EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE TRAINING AND 
SERVICE ACT OF 1940 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 125, House 
bill 2625, to extend the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
title of the bill will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 2625) 
to extend the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. THOMAS]. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 2625) to extend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Military Affairs with- 
out amendment, 


DEFERMENT OF REGISTRANTS ENGAGED 
IN AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield to the 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. A number of Members 
of the Senate, as well as the House, have 
during the past 6 weeks asked for legis- 
lation reaffirming the provisions of the 
so-called farm deferment or Tydings 
amendment to the Selective Training 
and Service Act. A measure doing that 
has passed the House. When it came to 
the Senate it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. The Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs has unanimously 
reported it favorably. The proper place 
to offer it would, of course, be on the 
bill which is now before the Senate. 
However, the Senator from Utah is not 
anxious to have the bill extending the 
Selective Training and Service Act go to 
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conference. At the same time, in view 
of recent practice, I think the farm- 
deferment amendment ought to be re- 
stated and reaffirmed. Inasmuch as I 
know of no objection to it, with the con- 
sent and approval of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Tuomas] I ask unanimous 
consent that House Joint Resolution 106 
be now considered. I do not believe it 
will provoke any debate. In that way we 
can avoid the necessity of offering it as 
an amendment to some other bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the joint resolu- 
tion in the same language as the amend- 
ment which the Senate adopted when it 
oan under consideration the manpower 

ill? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is in the original 
language, with an interpretative sentence 
at the end, so as to avoid the conflict of 
opinion which seems to have resulted. 
There is nothing new in it. 

The PRESIDENT pro. tempore. . Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. When was the joint res- 
olution reported from the committee? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It was reported on 
April 11. 

Mr. WHITE. And it has been on the 
calendar since? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. There is no ob- 
jection from any quarter. I believe it 
passed the House unanimously. I do not 
wish to offer it as an amendment to the 
bill to extend the Selective Training and 
Service Act. 

Mr, WHITE. I have no objection. ~ 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? Nol 

Mr. TYDINGS. Iyield. = 

Mr. GURNEY. Let me ask the Sena- 
tor from Maryland if the joint resolution 
is in the exact wording indicated in 
Calendar No. 182? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct; as 
reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro têmpore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J, Res. 106) to amend section 
5 (k) of the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940, as amended, with respect 
to the deferment of registrants engaged 
in agricultural occupations or endeavors 
essential to the war effort, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Military Affairs with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert: 

That section 5 (k) of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“In carrying out the provisions of this sub- 
section, the selective-service local board in 
classifying the registrant shall base its find- 
ings solely and exclusively on whether the 
registrant is necessary to and regularly en- 
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gaged in an agricultural occupation or en- 
deavor essential to the war effort and whether 
a satisfactory replacement can be obtained, 
without reference to the relative essentiality 
of the registrant to an agricultural occupa- 
tion or endeayor as compared with any other 
occupation, service, or endeavor; and the 
foregoing provision of this sentence shall 
apply upon any appeal or review of a deci- 
sion made thereunder by a selective-service 
local board. Such deferment'shall be made 
by said board without consideration of any 
other circumstance or condition whatsoever; 
and during the period of such deferment for 
such purpose, no other classification, of said 
registrant, shall be made by said board: Pro- 
vided, That no registrant who is qualified to 
serve in the armed forces shall be deprived 
thereby of the right to volunteer for such 
service.” ‘ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 

EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE TRAINING AND 
SERVICE ACT OF 1940 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2625) to extend the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to make a brief state- 
ment in regard to House bill 2625, to ex- 
tend the Selective Training and Service 
Act. There were introduced in the House 
of Representatives and in the Senate, al- 
most at the same time, two bills, both 
of them providing for the extension of 
the Selective Training and Service Act. 
That is the act under which the war, so 
far as the Army is concerned, is now 
being conducted. 

The Senate bill provided for a simple 
2-year extension. The House bill pro- 
vided as follows: 

That section 16 (b) of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, as amended, is 
amended by deleting “May 15, 1945,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “May 
15, 1946, or the date of the termination of 
hostilities in the present war, or on such 
earlier date as may be specified in a concur- 
rent resolution of the two Houses of Congress 
for that purpose,” and by adding at the end 
of section 16 (b) the following new sentence: 
“As used in this section the term ‘date of the 
termination of hostilities in the present war’ 
means the date proclaimed by the President 
as the date of such termination or the date 
specified in a concurrent resolution of the 
two Houses of Con as the date of such 
termination, whichever is the earlier.” 


In the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs we felt that the better of the two 
bills was our bill, which was a simple 
extension by changing the date “1945” to 
“1947.” However, the House acted first. 
The time was limited, and it was the 
decision of the committee to accept the 
House bill. Practically speaking, there 
is no difference between the two bills so 
far as the effect upon the war effort is 
concerned. ‘There is no difference in 
the intent. Therefore we reported the 
House bill instead of the Senate bill. 

An attempt was made to amend the 
bill in committee. The chairman of the 
committee took the position that because 
of the fact that May 15 is not far off, and 
conferences are rather difficult in the 
present situation, especially if there is a 
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controversial amendment to be dealt 
with, it would be better to extend the 
Selective Training and Service Act, and 
deal with the amendments, as they are 
offered, as separate bills. The committee 
sustained the position of the chairman, 
and therefore the bill is reported as it is. 

I trust that the Senate will sustain the 
committee in its endeavor to avoid inter- 
fering in any way with the extension of 
this very important law at this time, and 
that we may be able to pass this bill, 
so that there will be no uncertainty about 
the program of our Government in re- 
gard to the selective training and service 
System. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as nothing is 
involved but an extension of the act, I 
believe that that is probably all the ex- 
planation that is necessary at the present 
time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
~ bill is before the Senate and open to 

amendment. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understood that 
the Senator does not intend to press for 
passage of the bill tonight. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. No. I have 
been asked by several Senators who wish 
to offer amendments to give them an 
opportunity to do so. Let me say to the 
Senator from Montana that I shall have 
exactly the same speech to make after 
each amendment as I have already made. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have no doubt of 
that. However, I believe that in the con- 
sideration of such an important measure 
we ought to be given an opportunity to 
look it over. I do not know whether I 
shall offer an amendment or not. I sub- 
mitted some amendments to the com- 

- mittee. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. There are 
bills pending which are amendments to 
the act. Senators know about them. 

Mr. WHEELER. So I understand that 
the Senator does not intend to press for 
passage of the bill this afternoon. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. If the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs 
were to start trying to press things, he 
would not. be true to form; and he re- 
fuses to reform himself at this time. 

Mr. WHEELER. I merely wished to 
ascertain the Senator’s intention. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I believe that 
the action in connection with the Tydings 
amendment shows the disposition of the 
chairman. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Iyield. 

Mr. STEWART. Is it now in order to 
offer amendments? 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is before the Senate and open to 
amendment. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, some 
days ago the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Revercoms], the Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr Jonnson], the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. Wizson], and I submitted an 
amendment which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. I offer the 
amendment at this time. It pertains to 
the service of men under 19 years of age. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end 
of the bill it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

Sec.—. Section 3 (a) of such act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by striking out 
the period at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof a colon and the following: “And 
provided further, That no man under 19 
years of age who is inducted into the land 
or naval forces under the provisions of this 
act shall be forced into actual combat serv- 
ice until after he has been given at least 6 
months of military training.” 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I do 
not desire to discuss the amendment at 
this particular moment. I desire to make 
a few remarks on the amendment; but 
if the bill will be the unfinished business 
tomorrow, I prefer to make my statement 
about it tomorrow. In view of the fact 
that I understand the bill will not be 
pressed for passage tonight, I shall defer 
my remarks until tomorrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that we cannot dispose 
of the bill tonight, and inasmuch as var- 
ious ‘Senators have said they prefer to 
speak on the pending amendment, which 
I presume will be the only one offered, 
tomorrow instead of today, I suppose we 
may as well suspend until tomorrow. 


DELEGATES TO THE SAN FRANCISCO 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky permit me to make a brief state- 
ment at this time? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I did not happen to 
be in the Chamber the other day when 
my colleague from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmiItH] spoke in regard to the resolution 
which was passed by the Assembly of 
the State of New Jersey dealing with the 
signal honor which has come to the Hon- 
orable CHARLES A. Eaton, a Member of 
the;-House of Representatives of the 
United States, representing the Fifth 
District of New Jersey, in his appoint- 
ment by the President of the United 
States to be a member of the American 
delegation to the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. I shall not ask that the resolu- 
tion adopted by the New Jersey Assem- 
bly be reprinted, but I-wish to say for 
the benefit of the Members of the Senate 
now present that there is no man in the 
State of New Jersey whom we respect 
and honor more highly than Hon. 
CHARLES A. Eaton. He has a composite 
of qualities which I believe are valuable 
and will contribute to finding a way to 
world peace, if it is possible to find it. 
He has a fine spiritual side, and he has 
a very fine, practical American side and 
an understanding of the necessity of 
practical things in life. So I wish to 
pay tribute to him in the Senate today, 
and I wish him Godspeed, success, and 
good health with which to carry on in 
San Francisca. 

I also wish Godspeed to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Michigan 
(Mr, VANDENBERG], and I hope that God 
will guide him well in the work which 
is before him, and also the distinguished 
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chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 


' CONNALLY]. 


I thank the majority leader very much 
for yielding to me. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
April 19, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 18 (legislative day of April 
16), 1945: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Laurence C. Frank, of Rhode Island, to be 
a Foreign Service officer of class 4, a secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service, and a consul gen- 
eral of the United States of America, 

Edward A. Dow, Jr., of Nebraska, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 8 and a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a 
consul of the United States of America. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 18 (legislative day of 
April 16), 1945: 

In THE ARMY 
APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY 
To the Quartermaster Corps 
Lt. Col, Paul Vincent Kellogg 


To the Air Corps 
Capt. Richards Montgomery Bristol 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be colonel with rank from March 1, 1945 
Barrington Lockhart Flanigen, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. 
To be colonel with rank from March 12, 1945 
Otto Frederick Lange, Infantry. 
To be colonels with rank from April 1, 1945 
Harlan Leslie Mumma, Quartermaster 
Corps. 
Alexander Mathias Weyand, Infantry. 
James Ellis Slack, Cavalry. 
Marvin Boyle, Field Artillery. 
Harold Preston Kayser, Infantry. 


In THE Navy 
FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE 
Edmund W. Burrough to be a rear admiral 


in the Navy, for temporary service, to rank 
from April 11, 1943. 


Harold B. Miller to be a rear admiral in 
the Navy, for temporary service, to continue 
while serving as Director of Public Relations, 
Navy Department, Washington, D, C, 

POSTMASTERS 
COLORADO 
Richard C. Caddell, Grand Lake. 


MICHIGAN 

Marie L. Mottes, Alpha. 

Ernest E. Hawes, Applegate, 

Alice M. Bishop, Bannister. 

Henry H. Sibole, Breedsville, 

Alice M. Bigelow, Cass City. 
Benjamin J. Lawson, Mount Morris, 
Martha E. Krzyszke, Waltz, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Norman Glenn Anderson, Andrews. 
Thomas P. Scott, Whitmire, _ 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who hast revealed Thyself as 
the guiding intelligence and the under- 
Standing love, grant that we may con- 
tinue to go forth in this new day as the 
intrepid pilgrims of a greater faith and 
a larger hope. 

Humbly we ask that we may see clearly 
that all our plans and purposes will be 
futile unless we have that wisdom and 
strength which cometh from above. We 
pray that Thou wilt create within us 
those desires which Thou dost delight to 
satisfy and-may we hold our own wishes 
in ee until Thou dost declare Thy 
will, 

We fervently pray for Thy richest 
blessings upon our Chief Magistrate, our 
Speaker, and all who counsel and legis- 
late with them in the affairs of govern- 
ment in our own beloved country and in 
the larger sphere of international rela- 
tionships. May the high and sacred vo- 
cation of this Congress be that of build- 
ing a social order in which justice, right- 
eousness, good will, brotherhood, and 
love for God and man shall be the ruling 
principles. To Thy name, through the 
Christ, we give the praise. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Resolution No. 
222, designating April 24, 1945, for the 
celebration of Pan-American Day in the 
House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives hereby designates Tuesday, April 24, 
1945, for the celebration of Pan-American 
Day, during which no business or remarks 
except appropriate to such an occasion may 
occur, 


The resolution was agreed to. 


PRINTING ADDITIONAL COPIES OF AN 
ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report back fa- 
vorably without amendment a privileged 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 43) authorizing 
the printing of additional copies of House 
Document No. 143, current session, en- 
titled “Further Prosecution of the War,” 
an address of the President of the United 
States, and ask for immediate considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed 201,000 additional copies of House 
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Document No. 143, current session, entitled 
“Further Prosecution of the War,” an ad- 
dress of the President of the United States, 
of which 150,000 copies shall be for the use 
of the House of Representatives, 50,000 copies 
for the use of the Senate, and 1,000 copies 
for the Senate document room, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, on last Mon- 
day the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
LAFOLLETTE] and I had special orders to 
discuss the Norton bill on fair employ- 
ment practices. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that those special orders be 
scheduled for next Monday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RYTER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include an editorial appear- 
ing in this morning’s New York Times. 

Mr. GORDON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include two telegrams sent 
respectively to Mrs. Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman by the Polish- 
American Congress of Chicago, Ill. 


THREE CHEERS FOR GENERAL PATTON 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the -gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, General 
Patton continues to write dramatic and 
realistic history. The General should be 
highly commended for forcing the Ger- 
man civilians of Weimar to view the hôr- 
ror and brutality of the infamous 
Buchenwald concentration camp. This 
action alone merits the additional star 
for which General Patton has been 
recommended. 

We are told that on the whole German 
civilians at this time have no sense of 
guilt and know nothing of the many 
atrocities committed in their behalf. 
Most theology and sound psychology 
teaches that conviction of sin is neces- 
sary before there can be either Te- 
pentance from or remission of sin. Un- 
less our foreign program of education 
and enlightenment does a better job 
hereafter than heretofore, future genera- 
tions of Germans will be thoroughly con- 
vinced that American barbarians were 
entirely responsible for the present world 
catastrophe. Such Germans as cannot 
be forced to view with their own eyes the 
physical results of their atrocities should 
be compelled to see documented movies 
displaying German crimes and furnish- 
ing convincing evidence of German war 
guilt. On the propaganda front the Ger- 
mans have certainly thus far given us a 
licking. It is high time we fully recov- 
ered from our historic weaknesses in both 
propaganda and diplomacy. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next, 
after the legislative program, I be per- 
mitted to address the House for 45 min- 
utes on the subject of war crimes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITTINGTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude therein an editorial from the 
Clarion Ledger, Jackson, Miss., dated 
April 13, 1945, entitled “Honors Paid 
Nazis at Como Camp Mocked the Mur- 
dered Americans.” 

Mr. MONRONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
and include therein a memorial passed 
by the Oklahoma State Legislature and 
signed by Gov. Robert S. Kerr, of Okla- 
homa. 

THE RADIO INDUSTRY 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not let the opportunity go by without 
paying a well-earned tribute to the radio 
industry for the appropriate way they 
handled the most important story of the 
death of our beloved President over the 
week end. 

The entire industry rose magnificently 
to the occasion in handling this national 
tragedy with appropriate feeling and 
with an appreciation of the deep sense 
of loss that the Nation had suffered. 

Within seconds after the fateful news 
of President Roosevelt’s death had been 
flashed to the world by radio they dis- 
pensed with all commercialization of 
their programs and dedicated the next 
few days to complete and appropriate 
coverage of America’s deep mourning. 

With great speed announcers, com- 
mentators, program directors, and file 
men assembled, wrote, and edited radio 
programs that set a new high in that 
field. > 

This is a splendid example of respon- 
sibility of public service and their highly 
appropriate and intelligent operation 
showed an understanding and an appre- 
ciation of the power of their medium 
by both the stations and the national 
networks. 

All this was done at a great financial 
sacrifice to both, as almost all stations 
killed all commercialization of their 
programs to more appropriately observe 
the occasion. The sacrifice ran into mil- 
lions of dollars, which was gladly yielded 
without question because the occasion 
was of national importance to warrant it. 

If any occasion were needed to demon- 
strate that the radio had come of age, 
this certainly marked that occasion. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma has expired. 
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THE LATE ERNIE PYLE 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just learned that another great Ameri- 
can has fallen a victim of the war. Iam 
sure the entire country will be saddened 
to learn that that great human writer, 
Ernie Pyle, was killed in the Pacific 
` sometime within the past few hours. 
He was a great reporter. He interpreted 
the tragedy of war with a human touch 
which endeared him to millions of peo- 
ple. We all regret this great loss. 

«= TAX ABATEMENT FOR INJURED 
VETERANS 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. FLoop addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include therein a letter received from 
the Director of Public Welfare of the 
State of Maryland, and a resolution 
eed by the Maryland State Legisla- 

ure. 

Mr. TARVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks by 
printing in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a letter he received from Hon. Leo Crow- 
ley, Administrator of the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, with reference to 
the exportation of farm machinery. 

Mr. COX asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
and include an editorial from a recent 
issue of the New York Times captioned 
“President Truman.” 

Mr. IZAC asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend such re- 
marks as I may make during the con- 
sideration of the appropriation bill for 
the Navy in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONKMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and to include an 
article and table on How High Are United 
States’ Tariffs? prepared by the Ameri- 
can Tariff League, Inc., New York City. 
THE LATE MAJ, GEN. MAURICE B. ROSE 


Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. - 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
pe seam of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado 


There was no objection. 


His 
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Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of this House to the 
tragic death of a gallant young soldier, 
Maj. Gen. Maurice B. Rose, of Denver, 
the First District of Colorado, which I 
have the honor to represent. I know 
that the Members of the House join me 
in extending sympathy to his wife and 
4-year-old son, Roderick, and his parents, 
the venerable Rabbi and Mrs. Samuel 
Rose, all of Denver. 

My first acquaintance with General 
Rose was during the First World War 
when I used to see him training the em- 
ployees of a large Denver concern in the 
rudiments of military technique. 

Plans for the construction of the Mau- 
rice B. Rose Hospital in Denver in honor 
of this fine soldier are well under way. 
Headed by my friends Morris B. Shway- 
der, Lou Cohan, Ben M. Blumberg, Joe 
Alpert, and other prominent Denver citi- 
zens, the hospital association received 
contributions totaling several hundred 
thousand dollars within a few hours of 
the announcement. This nonsectarian 
hospital will be a fitting memorial to 
General Rose. 

General Rose’s military record was a 
credit to the flag he served and to the 
country which deplores what appears to 
be his cold-blooded murder. Robert J. 
Casey, former war correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News, who was with Gen- 
eral Rose on the western front, said the 
following of the military hero: 

To men who served with him, the death of 
General Rose must appear as one of those 
things that everybody had known was cer- 
tain to happen while they prayed it might 
not. 

He had come to be known to people who 
read the communiqués as one of the smartest 
tank strategists in the world, but he had 
achieved that rating only with a fatalistic 
disregard for his own life. 


America has lost a great soldier. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado has expired. 


FEEDING AT THE PUBLIC TROUGH 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Cartson addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER asked and was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks and include a short Roosevelt me- 
morial. 

Mr. CORBETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a letter from the vice president of 
the American Flag Association. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix and to include an 
editorial. 

Mr. GOSSETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a speech delivered by the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. MERROW ] 
last evening on the subject of treaty 
ratification. 
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Mr. COFFEE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp on five different topics and to 
include therein excerpts, various letters, 
editorials, and documents. 

Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
with reference to the Civil Air Patrol 
and to include therewith a resolution re- 
cently passed by the Texas Legislature. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp in three 
instances. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a resolution adopted 
by an American Legion post in Washing- 
ton against commissioning Communists 
in the United States Army. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the close of business today I may 
address the House for 7 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


INFLAMMABLE MATERIAL USED IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF BOYS COWBOY 
SUITS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago I called attention to the fact 
that young boys were being burned to 
death throughout the country because-of 
inflammable materials put into the.cow= 
boy suits that were being sold to them. 

At that time we only had complaints 
from people here around Washington. I 
have received a telegram from a man in 
New York State stating that his little boy 
had one of those suits which he pur- 
chased last July. He had worn it all 
summer and had been wearing it for the 
last 2 weeks. When he saw this state- 
ment he applied a match to the suit, and 
it blazed up just as if it had been soaked 
with coal oil. 

I have a card from some parents in 
New Jersey complaining that their son 
had been burned almost to death. I have 
a letter here that was written to one of 
my colleagues from Texas to the same 
effect. . 

I want to appeal again to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to introduce and pass a resolution to 
summon witnesses, put them on oath, 
and investigate this matter, because we 
do not know how much of this material 
is being made into these suits and other 
articles to be sold throughout the 
country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Friday, April 
20, I may address the House for 15 min- 
utes after disposition of the business on 
the Speaker’s table and other special or- 
ders previously entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 
TREASURY-POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION 

BILL—PERMISSION TO FILE CONFER- 

ENCE REPORT 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House may have until 
midnight. tonight to file a conference 
report and statement on the bill, H. R. 
2252, the Treasury-Post Office Appropria- 
tion bill, 1945. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? A 

There was no objection. 


ERNIE PYLE 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to announce to the House that 
a flash has just come through to the 
Radio Press Gallery that a distinguished 
Indiana journalist, a friend and former 
colleague of mine, Ernie Pyle, was killed 
by Japanese gunfire on the island known 
as Ie some time during the last 24 hours. 
Details have not been received. — 

Ernie Pyle, more than any other writer 
of this era, reflected the views, the hopes, 
and aspirations of G. I. Joe. His writ- 
ings were known and quoted throughout 
the world. He was an Indianan by 
birth, and we Hoosiers claimed him as 
our very own, His death is a tragic loss, 
He will be widely missed and mourned. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and to include therein sev- 
eral letters and a newspaper article. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 
š 1945—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CANNON]. 

Mr.. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 2374) making ap- 
propriations to supply deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, and for prior fiscal 
years, to provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers may be read in lieu of the report, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2374) “making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, and for prior 
fiscal years, to provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes,” having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 


That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 40 and 44. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 18, 22, 23, 25, 26, 30, 31, 32, 39, 48, 49, 
50, 51, 52, 54, 55, 56, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 
65, 66, 67, 68, 69, and 70, and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,700,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 41, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$30,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 53, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment amended to read as follows: 
“, and no greater sum shall be available 
except in pursuance of a direct appropria- 
tion”; and the Senate agree to the same.. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as folléws: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: cc 

“Flood control, general: For an additional 
amount, fiscal year 1945, for “Flood control, 
general”, including the objects specified under 
this head in the War Department Civil Ap- 
propriation Act, 1945, to be available until 
expended, $1,000,000: Provided, That this sum 
shall be immediately available for obligation 
and expenditure for necessary plans, specifi- 
cations, and preliminary work in connection 
with projects for post-war construction au- 
thorized by the Flood Control Act approved 
December 22, 1944.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in disə 
agreement amendments numbered 16, 19, 20, 
21, 24, 27, 28, 29, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 42, 43, 
45, 46, and 47. 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

C. A. Wooprum, 

Lovis LUDLOW, 

J. BUELL SNYDER, 

EMMET O'NEAL, 

Louris C. RABAUT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


KENNETH MCKELLAR, 

Cart HAYDEN, 

MILLARD E. TYDINGS, 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 

HAROLD H. BURTON, 

JOSEPH H. BALL, 

CHAN GURNEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2374) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in cer- 
tain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1945, and for prior fiscal years, to 
provide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1945, and June 
80, 1946, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference re- 
port as to each of such amendments, namely: 

Amendments Nos. 1 to 13, relating to the 
Senate: Provides an additional amount of 
$231,215, fiscal year 1945, on account of the 
Senate, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 14: Appropriates $10,000 
for payment to widow of a deceased Repre- 
sentative, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 15: Omits an appropria- 
tion of $657,000 for clerk hire, Members and 
delegates, House of Representatives, pro- 
vided for in H. J. Res, 141, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 17: Appropriates $6,700,- 
000 for salaries and expenses, Office of Price 
Administration, instead of $6,235,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, and $6,800,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 18: Appropriates an ad- 
ditional amount of $996,000, fiscal year 1945, 
for grants to States for unemployment com- 
pensation administration, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendments Nos, 22 and 23: Appropriates 
$45,302.86 for damage claims, Public Roads 
Administration, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $24,149.79, as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 25; Inserts a title, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 26, relating to the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics: 
Appropriates an additional amount of $667,- 
500 for salaries and expenses, fiscal year 1945, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 30: Appropriates, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, $35,000 additional, 
fiscal year 1945, for arbitration and emer- 
gency boards, National Mediation Board. 

Amendments Nos. 31 and 82, relating to 
the Veterans’ Administration: Strikes out 
additional appropriations, fiscal year 1945, 
because of their inclusion in H. J. Res, 141, 

Amendment No. 39: Strikes out, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, an additional appro- 
priation, fiscal year 1945, for control of in- 
cipient and emergency outbreaks of insect 
pests and plant diseases, because of inclu- 
sion in H. J. Res. 141. 

Amendment No. 40: Strikes out the addi- 
tional appropriation, proposed by the Senate, 
of $250,000 for conservation and use of agri- 
cultural land resources, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Amendment No. 41, relating to the De- 
partment of the Interior: Appropriates $30,- 
000 for salaries and expenses, Grazing Sery- 
ice, 1945, instead of $18,000, as proposed by 
the House, and $36,000, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 44, relating to the De- 
partment of the Interior: Strikes out the 
appropriation of $114,000, proposed by the 
Senate, for settlement of claims to water 
Tights in the Gila River, Ariz, 

Amendments Nos. 48 and 49, relating to 
the Department of Justice: Appropriates 
$159.50 for damage claims, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $97.50, as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 50, relating to the Post 
Office Department: Strikes out, as proposed 
by the Senate, an additional appropriation 
of $600,500 for post office stationery, equip- 
ment and supplies, fiscal year 1945, because 
of inclusion in H. J. Res. 141, 
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Amendments Nos. 51, 52, and 53, relating to 
the Department of State: Appropriates $155,- 
000 for contingent expenses, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $140,000, as proposed 
by the House; provides for the purchase 
of two used passenger automobiles, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, and provides, in effect, 
as proposed by the House, that no greater 
sum shall be available for “Contingent ex- 
penses, Office of the Secretary, Department of 
State” than the amount directly appropriated 
under such appropriation head. 

Amendment No, 54: Appropriates $256,- 
764,881.04 for restoring the capital impair- 
ment of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
as of March $1, 1944, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 55 and 56: Appropriates 
$249,590.32 for damage claims, War Depart- 
ment, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$141,537.36, as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 57: Appropriates an addi- 
tional $1,000,000 for flood control, general, 
1945, instead of $2,000,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, and provides that such additional 
amount shall be available for advance plan- 
ning of authorized projects, instead of, as 
proposed by the Senate, a mandatory require- 
ment that the appropriation, as proposed by 
the Senate, be so employed, including certain 
specific projects. 

Amendments Nos. 58 to 70, inclusive, re- 
lating to judgments and authorized claims: 
Appropriates an additional amount of $366,- 
913.83, as proposed by the Senate. 


AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 
Actual 


Amendment No. 16, appropriating $5,000, 
fiscal year 1945, on account of the National 
Memorial Stadium Commission. 


Pursuant to clause 2, rule XX 


The managers on the part of the House 
and Senate have agreed to recommend to 
their respective Houses concurrence either 
with or without amendment in the amend- 
ments of the Senate, as follows: 

Amendment No. 19, providing for tempo- 
rary aid to enemy aliens and other restricted 
persons. 

It will be proposed to recede and concur 
with an amendment providing an amount 
for such purpose of $225,000, instead of $343,- 
$40, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 20, relating to the exten- 
sion of the period for the liquidation of the 
Public Works Administration. 

It will be proposed to recede and concur 
with an amendment authorizing additional 
administrative expenses of $25,000, in lieu of 
$50,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 21, relating to expendi- 
tures for services in connection with com- 
munity facilities, war public works. 

It will be proposed to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 24, relating to audit of 
Government corporations by the General 
Accounting Office, 

It will be proposed to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate with an 
amendment to exclude private audits which 
such corporations may require independently 
of Federal audits. 

Amendments Nos. 27 and 28, relating to 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, 

It will be proposed to recede and concur 
in such amendments, 

Amendment No. 29, relating to War Hous- 
ing, National Housing Agency. 

It will be proposed to recede and concur 
with an amendment as follows: Insert in 
lieu of the matter stricken out by the Sen- 
ate the following: 

“: Provided, That all obligations of this 
additional appropriation for projects in 
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which (1) the War Department has a para- 
mount interest, shall first be jointly au- 
thorized in writing by the Secretary of War 
and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
(2) the Navy Department has a paramount 
interest, shall first be jointly authorized in 
writing by the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget: Pro- 


vided further, That $18,373,000 of such sum ` 


of $84,373,000 shall not be obligated unless 
subsequently authorized by other law.” 

Amendments Nos. 33 to 38, both inclusive, 
relating to the District of Columbia. 


It will be proposed to recede and concur 
in such amendments. 

Amendment No. 42, relating to the United 
States High Commissioner to the Philippine 
Islands. 

It will be proposed to recede and concur 
in such amendment, amended to read as 
follows: 

“UNITED STATES HIGH COMMISSIONER TO THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

“Salaries and expenses: For an additional 
amount, fiscal year 1945, for the mainte- 
nance of the office of the United States High 
Commissioner to the Philippine Islands, in- 
cluding the objects specified under this head 
in the Interior Department Appropriation 
Act, 1945, and including the employment 
without regard to civil-service and classifi- 
cation laws of technical employees who may 
be engaged for the purpose of making an 
economic survey of conditions in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, $60,000.” 

Amendment No. 43, relating to salaries and 
expenses, War Relocation Authority. 

It will be proposed to recede and concur 
in such amendment with an amendment 
reducing the amount named therein to 
$100,000. 

Amendments Nos. 45, 46, and 47, relating 
to the Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 

It will be proposed to recede and concur 
in each of such amendments. 


Managers on the part of the House. 


MY. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the conference report reflects 
a very satisfactory agreement with the 
managers on the part of the Senate. 

Ostensibly we return 9 Senate amend- 
ments in disagreement but as a matter of 
fact 8 of them are brought back in tech- 
nical compliance with the rule requiring 
a vote on amendments which would have 
been subject to a point of order if origi- 
nally offered in the House, and on only 
1 of the 70 items in disagreement is 
there an actual difference between the 
managers on the part of the two Houses. 

The one item on which the conferees. 
could not agree is Senate amendment No. 
16 on page 6, appropriating $5,000 for a 
survey preliminary to the construction 
of a national memorial stadium in the 
city of Washington. No authorization 
for such an appropriation has been en- 
acted and such an appropriation would 
have created a precedent as unusual as 
it was illegal. 

While the conference report as a whole 
proposes a material increase over the 
amount carried in the original bill, the 
amount agreed upon in conference is, in 
round numbers, a million and a half dol- 
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lars less than the amount proposed by 
the Senate. 

The bill when it left the House carried 
$2,338,877,125.62. Later a number of 
items were removed from the bill and 
included in House Joint Resolution 141, 
calling for $235,537,550, leaving $2,103,- 
$39,575.62, The bill as passed by the 
Senate, omitting the items in House Joint 
Resolution 141, carried $2,375,332,528.31, 
or a Senate increase of $271,992,952.69. 

Three relatively large items contribute 
to that increase. These are: 

First. Additional facilities, and so 
forth, for National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, $10,307,500. 

Second. Restoration of capital impair- 
ment, Commodity Credit Corporation, 
$256,764,881.04, 

Third. Flood control, 
Department, $2,000,000. 

As we bring the bill from conference, 
and if the report be adopted and the 
action we propose with respect to amend- 
ments remaining to be disposed of is 
followed, the Senate increase will have 
been reduced by $1,495,400, or to $270,- 
497,556.69, making the total of the bill 
$2,375,037,128.31. All of the proposed 
increase has Budget support with the 
exception of $45,000. : 

As will be observed, a large proportion 
of the deficiencies are due to war condi- 
tions which we hope will be shortly 
alleviated, in part at least. 

I now yield to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser] such time as he may 
require. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
some items in this report that I think 
should become law. There are many 
items that I feel are either too large or 
ought not to be in here at all. 

The increase the other body made for 
the O. P. A. was ir my judgment clearly 
unjustified. 

The item of approximately $260,000,- 
000 to restore the capital stock of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation I could 
not agree to, because they have more 
money now than they ought to have with 
their terrific borrowing power. In my 
opinion, that was extended at least 
$1,000,000,000 further than it should 
have been when the bill extending the 
life of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
was up in the House. 

There are some other items I could 
not agree to, but the minority Members 
felt so strongly about those two items 
that they could not sign the conference 
report. Ishall, therefore, when the vote 
comes vote “No” upon the conference 
report. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RICH]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday 
I asked the chairman of the committee if 
this bill that was to be brought in today 
had in it the increase in capital stock 
of the Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion. At that time the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon] stated to me that 
it was not in the biil. I realize the bill 
is so big and the appropriations come so 
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fast that even the chairman cannot keep 
pace with them, and I cannot blame him 
for that, but I objected to that amount 
being in the bill at the time the bill was 
considered on the floor of the House. My 
objection was this. I realize just where 
we are going insofar as building the big- 
gest national debt that any nation and 
the world has ever known. On April 14 it 
was over $235,000,000,000 and for the rest 
of this year it is going to grow by leaps 
and bounds. 

Not only was I interested in trying to 
hold this down in the House committee, 
and I was not successful in that, but no 
sooner had it passed the House than I 
immediately took the matter up with 
Marvin Jones, the War Food Adminis- 
trator, who is now the Administrator of 
thefund. Iknow him. Iknew him when 
he was in the House. I consider him to 
be a very valuable man in this country. 
But even Marvin Jones is very much 
disappointed, as he wrote me on April 7, 
with the results which have been ob- 
~ tained by the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation. 

Just to refresh your memory, may I 
say that 5 years ago we gave them $40,- 
000,000. We have given them millions 
and millions of dollars for administra- 
tion. They lost everything but $2,500,- 
000, and according to a statement made 
later they were down to $800,000. Think 
of it. In 5 years they have lost every- 
thing. Now we come along and give 
them $30,000,000 more. Besides the 
amount that they lost, they made $7,000,- 
000 on the purchase of wheat, and they 
lost al] of that, yet you give them $30,- 
000,000 more. In the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill just recently you gave 
them $7,500,000 to administer this fund. 

Not only did I take this matter up with 
Marvin Jones, but I wrote the manager 
of this Corporation, J. Carl Wright. He 
says he is coming to my office after the 
2ist. I want to have a talk with him. 
It is not my desire to be making con- 
tinuous criticism of these things, but I 
want to find out why they cannot oper- 
ate this Corporation so that it does not 
lose money. We cannot afford to have 
corporations under the Federal Gov- 
ernment being operated as poorly as 
this administration has operated this 
Corporation, because it only means 
chaos, and chaos is coming and coming 
fast. 

I have this letter from Mr. Wright, 
and he says we are going to talk this 
over. Marvin Jones assured me he is 
going to look after this Corporation and 
keep his eye on it, and if it is not oper- 
ated to better advantage than it has 
been he is going to pull off the men who 
are controlling and managing this Cor- 
poration. 

To get this in the Record, I want to 
give you the names of the men who are 
at the present time going to manage it. 
Mr, E. R. Duke, Chairman, is Director 
of War Boards. Mr. W. A. Jump is Di- 
rector of Finance of the Department of 
Agriculture and the War Food Admin- 
istration. Mr. W. B. Boyd is Director of 
Price, War Food Administration. They 
compose the Board of Directors of this 
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Corporation. They have Mr. J. Carl 
Wright as manager. If Iam in Congress 
any length of time, I am going to watch 
this Corporation and we are going to 
find out whether they are trying to do a 
good job. If they do not, we are going 
back to Marvin Jones and we are going 
to see why Marvin Jones permits them 
to remain in this job. I hope we are 
going to find out in the future that we 
will have a corporation here which will 
be managed in behalf of the taxpayers of 
this country. We hope we are going to 
have a corporation which is going to be 
managed for the success of the Federal 


Government. 


When we talk so much about these boys 
coming back home and what they will 
find in America—I want them to know 
we are going to have a corporation when 
they come back, and they do not have to 
find out they have lost thirty-seven and 
a half million dollars more that we have 
just given them in this agricultural ap- 
propriation bill. When those fellows 
come back, they want to start with a 
clean slate if that is possible. But it is 
not going to be possible, so it is up to the 
Congress of the United States to see that 
we operate these corporations in a suc- 
cessful and scientific business way. Mar- 
vin Jones told me he had employed the 
services of a man from Chicago from the 
firm of Ekern & Meyers, who was going to 
be responsible for the direction of this 
corporation. If these men are unable to 
make this a successful corporation, then 
I hope this firm of Ekern & Meyers will so 
recommend to the Federal Government 
that it is not feasible to do the things 
they are trying to do here, and it is not 
the right thing to do. Then, lastly, 
when it comes to the farmers of this 
country, I am here trying to help the 
farmers, but I do not believe in taking 
money out of the empty Treasury and 
trying to pass it on to the farmers, when 
we could get for the farmers of this 
country today proper prices for their 
commodities which they raise and proper 
pay for the work that they are doing in 
the fields of agriculture, so that they will 
get paid for their work and for their 
commodities in prices that will not 
empty the Treasury of the United States 
but will give to the farmer what he de- 
serves for his commodities. If we had 
an administration of that kind in the 
Department of Agriculture today, we 
would be doing the things that are going 
to reduce our national indebtedness in- 
stead of increasing it. We would be do- 
ing something for this country of ours 
which would keep this country on an even 
financial keel, and we would soon get 
to the point where we would be able to 
have our income meet our outgo. But I 
do not believe in doing things in this 
manner. I hope when we get through 


with some of these appropriation bills - 
from now on, we are going to do things. 


in a more businesslike manner, and we 
are going to do them so they will reflect 
a business administration such as you 
and I ought to see that we have in this 
Government of ours, because this cannot 
goon. The day of reckoning is coming. 
I cannot help but think of the statement 
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by the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary some days ago when we talked 
about the boys coming back and when we 
talked about this great national debt 
which we have. He said we can get rid 
of that national debt by going into bank- 
ruptcy. I think that is a terrible state- 
ment for anyone to make. Ido not think 
we ought to consider that for a minute. 
I say what we need to do is tighten our 
belts and get down here and try to have 
a sensible administration in this Govern- 
ment of ours now. That is what we 
want. That is what we should insist on 
and that is what I am trying, so far as 
I know how, to secure for the benefit of 
our people, for the benefit of the farm- 
ers, and for the benefit of the soldiers 
coming back, and for the benefit of our 
Nation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired, 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, only three items have been discussed 
in the debate on the pending report, two 
of them by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Taser], the items providing for 
O. P. A. and the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, and one by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, providing for crop 
insurance. 

Mr. Speaker, O. P. A. is a product of 
experience. We went through the last 
war without a law providing for the 
stabilization of prices. The result was 
an inflation which, had the war con- 
tinued as long as this war has, would 
have been catastrophic. As it was, it is 
estimated that the cost of the First World 
War was practically twice what it would 
have been had we had at that time the 
O. P. A. law which is in force today. The 
law provides for price-wage-profit stabi- 
lization, indispensable in the successful 
prosecution of any war, and especially 
this global war. In order for Members 
of the House to appreciate the effect of 
an effort to prosecute the war without 
such a stabilizing agency it is only nec- 
essary to call attention to one phase of 
this stabilization—the one item of rents 
here in the city of Washington alone. 
Without the salutary influence exerted 
by O. P. A. on Washington rents, condi- 
tions here in the District would have ap- 
proached bedlam. 

Similar application can be made to 
practically every other price scale and 
every other geographical location in the 
Nation. 

Due to the direct operation of O. P. A., 
the Government has saved up to this 
time approximately $75,000,000,000 in 
the prosecution of the war. That is a 
stupendous sum, but it is only a part 
of the eventual saving that will be made 
by the Government before the close of 
both wars through the operation of 
O. P. A. The amount that has been 
saved individuals, and the resulting sta- 
bility of business throughout the country 
due to standardization of prices and 
profits, is beyond estimate. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 
` Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 


will the 
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Mr, RICH. If we are saving so much 
money all the time, why is it that our 
Treasury statements show we are going 
in the red all the time? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. But the 
gentleman fails to take into considera- 
tion what the Treasury statements 
would have been without the law. Asa 
matter of fact, the length of the war has 
been such that it is doubtful whether we 
could have floated sufficient loans to 
have met our obligations without serious 
embarrassment, 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. The fact that it is neces- 
sary to have some price control does not 
justify the O. P. A. in having funds that 
it does not need and is not using effi- 
ciently anc effectively in that connec- 
tion. That is the reason for my objec- 
tion to this additional money. I have 
been in the field and I have seen them 
operate and I know they are wasting 
the money just as fast as they can waste 
it. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the amount carried in this item 
is the smallest amount that could be 
provided for effective enforcement. 

The O. P. A. has been confronted with 
a staggering task. It has actually fixed 
in excess of 8,000,000 prices. Much of 
its work has been handled by volunteers. 
It is a little short of a miracle that they 
have been able to administer so compre- 
hensive a law on the meager funds pro- 
vided for the purpose. We have now 
reached a crisis where it is a matter of 
providing additional money or permit- 
ting a disintegration of enforcement 
which will loose unchained inflation on 
the entire country. 

As to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, the Congress has assured the farm- 
ers of the country equitable prices— 
parity prices; and this is the machinery 
for carrying out that pledge. We have 
guaranteed stabilization of agricultural 
income and we must now provide the 
money to make the guaranty effective. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tieman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. I realize that we must 
have price regulation now. I think that 
is a good thing; but I object to the fact 
that you are trying to regulate prices by 
taking money out of an empty treasury 
and paying to keep prices down, when 
you should get the price from the con- 
sumer for the commodity which he pur- 
chases. Therefore we will be keeping 
the Treasury intact and get it from the 
public at a very slight advance. Why 
does not the gentleman adopt some policy 
like that, to aid and assist in keeping us 
from going into bankruptcy? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. There is 
not so much difference between the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania and myself, 
I have never approved of consumer sub- 
sidies. I have always thought that if 
an additional price was necessary to com- 
pensate the producer, it should be paid 
by the consumer, especially in view of the 
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vast increase in the national income and 


consumer buying power. But to-be trite, 


-we are confronted by a condition and not 


atheory. For the time being, this is the 
most expedient method, if not the only 
method, of providing for a situation on 
which both I and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and other good business- 
men, are in accord. 

I agree with the gentleman that other 
methods would be more in keeping with 
sound economic law but unfortunately 
they are not available at this time. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman is one of 
the leaders of this House. If he will take 
that attitude he could get the House to 
do that. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. During the 
last war wheat, cotton, hogs, eggs, and 
all staple farm commodities reached 
prices never attained before—or since. 
In the depression which followed, farm 
prices fell to the lowest levels in the his- 
tory of American agriculture. 

The laws establishing O. P. A. and 
C. C. C. were passed to remedy that 
situation and have remedied it; and un- 
der the administration of former Mem- 
bers of this House, the former chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture, Marvin 
Jones, and our former colleague Frank 
Hancock, of North Carolina they have 
been so ably and so effectively adminis- 
tered that they have achieved practically 
every purpose for which originally in- 
tended. These appropriations are neces- 
sary to insure continuation of that 
effective administration. 

Mr. Speaker, while on the subject of 
farm prices and agricultural stabiliza- 
tion, may I be permitted to advert to a 
discussion in this morning’s papers to one 
of the most unfortunate suggestions, in 
its effect on agriculture, and the rural 
life of America of all proposals recently 
made before a committee of Congress. 
The papers today report a suggestion 
among the many made before a commit- 
tee appointed to consider proposals for 
streamlining Congress, that the member- 
ship of the House of Representatives be 
reduced. 

The immediate and drastic effect of a 
reduction in the membership of the 
House would be to take from the agricul- 
tural sections of the country practically 
all representation. To decrease, say, by 
one-half, as was suggested, the number 
of Representatives in every State would 
mean the incorporation of most of the 
rural areas with urban areas in which 
the cities would govern the selection of 
Members of Congress. Already the rural 
membership of the House is greatly in 
the minority. The larger part of the 
membership of the House represents 
urban districts. To reduce the number 
of Representatives would practically 
extinguish what is left of rural repre- 
sentation. 

A membership in the national legisla- 
tive body sufficiently large to represent 
all sections and all industries is neces- 
sary to democratic government and is so 
recognized in the oldest Parliament in 
the world. The British House of Com- 
mons, which represents 45,000,000 peo- 
ple, practically one-third the number of 
people this Congress represents, has 612 
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members. With a population of approx- 
imately one-third that of the United 
States, the British House has twice as 
many members as the United States 
House. Furthermore, in the British Par« 
liament the representation between the 
country and the city, between the rural 
and the urban areas, equally balance. 
Out of the 612 members of the House 
of Commons, 300 represent the country, 
303 represent the boroughs, and the re- 
maining members represent the English 
universities. That situation has existed 
for many years without suggestion that 
it be changed. 

No more disastrous effect upon the Na- 
tion—both country and town—could be 
brought about through modification of 
congressional representation than to re- 
duce the membership of this House to a 
point where the election of its Members 
would be controlled by the great centers 
of wealth, industry, and population to 
the exclusion of the rural areas from 
which come the lifeblood and the 
strength of any nation or people. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. I may say that as far as 
representing agriculture is concerned I 
want to see agriculture represented but 
I want to say that treatment agriculture 
is getting whereby we are paying them 
subsidies instead of raising the prices of 
their commodities to a point where they 
are adequately paid for the labor they 
exert on their farms is entirely wrong. 
The farmers are going to get the biggest 
jolt they ever got in their lives when we 
return to normal and they realize the 
true situation. The gentleman should 
get busy right away to see that the farm- 
ers are given an increase in the price of 
their commodities instead of the sub- 
sidies. x 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Let me say 
to my good friend the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, for whose opinion I have 
the highest regard, that the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating thereof. Never 
before have the farmers of this country 
been in such favorable situation as they 
are today. Go into any country bank in 
the United States—and I have checked 
the actual statistics—and you will find 
that never before has there been so much 
money—the farmers’ money—on deposit 
in the rural banks. The present system 
is working admirably and the American 
farmer is being taken care of and will 
continue to be adequately cared for as 
long as we carry out the present farm 
policy, in which the appropriations 
carried in this bill are important factors. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for one more observation? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation lost $256,764,881.04 in their 
operations, and this bill places them back 
on their feet. But eventually the farmer 
of the country has got to pay the bill, 
and when the bill is presented to him it is 
going to knock him off his feet. You are 
just putting a millstone around the 
farmer’s neck. I will stand by that state- 
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ment if I d not stand by any other 
statement I have ever made on the floor 
of the House. Some day the farmer is 
going to be the goat and will not be in 
the position he ought to be because of 
this improper price policy. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I take it 
from the gentleman’s remarks that if he 
stands by his statements he is going to 
stand by this conference report. 

Let me say, in response to the sugges- 
tion made by the gentleman, that when 
he asked the other day about the $30,- 
000,000 for crop insurance, I was engaged 
in conversation and did not fully under- 
stand his question. I was under the im- 
pression that he asked whether the 
$30,000,000 for crop insurance was in this 
report. Of course, it is in the bill, but 
it is not in disagreement between the two 
Houses and, therefore, is not in the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. RICH. I made the statement in 
my opening remarks, that we are spend- 
ing money so fast, that even the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations 
could not keep track of these bills. Ido 
not blame him, because this spending is 
like wildfire going through this country. 
Some day we will reap the results of 
what we have been sowing here. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I do not 
think there is any member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations who does not 
keep track of the appropriation bills. 
The criticism which the gentleman was 
making of the crop-insurance system ap- 
plies to the system which was in vogue 
under the old law. Under the new law 
recently enacted, when it becomes effec- 
tive, none of the objections to which the 
gentleman refers will apply. In view of 
the fact that the original law was our 
first experiment in crop insurance, that 
it has never been tried before, it was to 
be expected that there would be some 
hitches in the machinery. However, 
they have been removed and we will now 
be able to provide insurance in agricul- 
ture as in every other industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAL- 
LECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, Ernie 
Pyle was killed in action on a little island 
eff Okinawa—shot by a Jap machine 
gunner. He and I were students to- 
gether at the University of Indiana. 

As Indiana’s most beloved son, this 
terse announcement from the Navy today 
filled all Hoosier hearts with sorrow. We 
know that all Americans share our grief. 

For Ernie Pyle was a genius who could 
make global warfare intelligible to the 
common man. The heroes of his news- 
paper columns were not the star-span- 
gled generals. They were the private sol- 
diers, the non-coms and their officers 
who do the fighting in the mud and muck, 

He lived with them and loved them. 
He told about their trials and tribula- 
tions in prose that sometimes reached 
poetic heights. Others treasured his 
writings as deeply as letters from their 
fighting sons. People everywhere wor- 
ried about his health and safety. Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps felt honored by 
his presence, In these war years, Ernie 
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Pyle, a small statured, partially bald, 
little man of 45 years, had become a fig- 
ure of almost legendary proportions. 

Months at the front in Europe, often 
barely escaping death, left him with a 
sacred reverence for the men who fought 
and died there. 

He had been in the Pacific fighting but 
a few short weeks. He always wrote that 
he was scared when he joined the in- 
vasion forces but he never flinched, and 
he died a hero. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEA . The Clerk will report 
the first Sexyate amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 16: Page 6, line 18, insert 
the following: 

“NATIONAL MEMORIAL STADIUM COMMISSION 

“For carrying out the provisions of Public 
Law No. 523 of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, entitled ‘Joint resolution to consider 
a site and design for a National Memorial 
Stadium to be erected in the District of Co- 
lumbia,’ approved December 20, 1944, fiscal 
year 1945, $5,000, to remain available until 
June 30, 1946, and to be disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate on youchers approved 
by the chairman of the commission.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House insist 
on its disagreement to the Senate* 
amendment. 

Pending that motion I would like to 
call attention to the unusual situation 
which prevails with reference to this bill 
and the deficiencies for which it makes 
provision, 

As the House will recall, this bill was 
passed in February, at that time con- 
siderably in advance of the end of the 
fiscal year. There has been some dalay 
in the disposition of the bill due to the 
intervention of the recess which had not 
been taken into account in the arrange- 
ment of the schedule, and it is now past 
the middle of April, within a little more 
than 2 months of the end of the fiscal 
year. 

On that account, many of the appro- 
priations in the bill, originally estimated 
to cover a longer period, are now actually 
in excess of the amount required for the 
remainder of the year and in excess of 
the amount which would be provided if 


the bill were being formulated as of to- ` 


day. In addition, recent developments 
on the European front justify further 
decrease in provisions made in Febru- 
ary, when it was impossible to foresee 
conditions now warranting modifications 
in war activities. 

Obviously, many items in the bill of 
a supplemental appropriation character 
were predicated upon programed ex- 
penditures beginning at an earlier date 
than will now be practicable. That 
means, of course, that the bill makes 
available for such items more than al- 
tered conditions warrant. 

Such items generally cannot be 
touched by the conferees because lack of 
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difference between the two Houses estab- 
lishes a floor below which the conferees 
cannot go. 

In one instance, for example, we found 
an excessive amount of $18,373,000, but 
in this instance, because of the large 
amount involved and definite nature of 
the decrease, we shall try by amendment 
to freeze that amount. 

As to other items, however, without 
further delaying and costly legislative 
procedure, the only alternative seems to 
be to let it be known to such executive 
agencies as may be concerned that we 
shall expect them to retrench expendi- 
tures wherever lesser expenditures would 
suffice for the shorter appropriation 
availability period than that contem- 
plated by the amounts in the bill. We 
shall expect the agencies themselves and 
the Bureau of the Budget to see that 
such a course is pursued and adequate 
retrenchment made in all sums falling 
within that catagory. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is no further re- 
quest for time for debate, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. d 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 19: Page 10, line 
3, insert the following: 

“OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 

“Temporary aid to enemy aliens and other 
restricted persons: The limitation of $50,000 
under this head in the Federal Security 
Agency Appropriation Act, 1945, upon the 
amount which may be transferred to this 
appropriation from ‘Salaries and expenses, 
War Relocation Authority’, is hereby in- 
creased to $343,340.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Cannon of Missouri moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate No, 19 and concur 
in the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum of “$343,340” named in 
said amendment, insert “$225,000”, 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 20: Page 10, line 
17, insert the following: 

“Public Works Administration liquidation: 
That the Second Deficiency Appropriation 
Act, 1944, approved June 28, 1944 (Public 
Law 375, 78th Cong.), is hereby amended 
through the amendment of the two para- 
graphs captioned ‘Public Works Administra- 
tion liquidation’ appearing under the head- 
ing ‘Federal Works Agency—Office of the Ad- 
ministrator’, by striking out the words ‘un- 
til June 30, 1945" wherever they appear there- 
in, and substituting in lieu thereof ‘until 
June 30, 1946’, and by inserting immedi- 
ately following the words ‘during the fiscal 
year 1945’ in the first paragraph the follow- 
ing words: ‘and not exceeding a total of 
$50,000 may be used during the fiscal year 
1946".” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
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concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Cannon of Missouri moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate No. 20 and con- 
cur in the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the sum of “$50,000” 
named in said amendment, insert “$25,000”, 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. JoNES]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include certain items 
from the Senate hearings. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of.the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
this amendment and hope that the House 
will send this Senate amendment No. 
20 back in further disagreement. 

The States who are particularly inter- 
ested in the continuation of the head 
office of the P. W. A. probably are men- 
tioned in the table of projects found on 
page 52 of the Senate hearings on this 
bill. The table is as follows: 
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Non-Federal projects still incomplete, for 
which the Government is obliged under 
written contracts to pay grants or loans 
and grants 


Estimated | Cost of work 


Applicant cost of remaining to 


project be done 

l. Loup River public 

wer district, Ne- 
ROKR PARISE TERA $15, 396, 000 $1, 140, 009 

2, Central Nebraska 

poena power and 
rrigation district... 42, 980, 000 5, 009, 000 

3. Platte Valley public 

power and irrigation 
Cistrict <=. 5.03... 12, 945, 265 545, 000 

4, South Carolina Public y 

Service Authority...| 49,225,000 4, 600, 000 

5, Montana State Water 
Conservation Board. 584, 500 180, 000 
6. City of Kennett, Mo.. 288, 205 34, 000 
7. City of Amherst, Ohio. 270, 000 214, 800 
8. City of Chicago, Ti. 57, 400, 000 7, 600, 000 
9. City of East Peoria, i. 553, 019 70, 000 
10. City of McIntyre, Ga.. 10, 909 10, 909 
Wate ai ten beccccwans 19, 403, 709 


It might be well to place in the Recorp 
at this point the state of the finances in 
these same States from figures furnished 
to me by the Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census: 


State 


Highway 
fund 


1 Nebraska is reported as having no debt. 


The financial statements of these 
States, whom the P. W. A. officials indi- 
cate they would benefit if given a stay of 


execution, shows that they are in much _ 


better condition to make the expendi- 
tures to complete these P. W. A. and W. 
P. A. projects than Uncle Sam. 

The Treasury of the United States has 
been depleted enormously as the follow- 
ing statement of the public debt will 
show: 


Year: Public debt 
2 SS UE SE a aN $40, 440, 000, 000 
E oR EE SNE a 42, 968, 000, 000 
o SESS Bhp a a ess 48, 961, 000, 000 
tot SCR SERIA TE capt 72, 422, 000, 000 
DMB arises ilies ols) 136, 696, 000, 000 
VT SITES SRS ee 201, 003, 000, 000 


The public debt of the Federal Govern- 
ment is steadily increasing in spite of 
the enormous increase in rates of taxa- 
tion on individuals and corporations, and 
the enormous expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government to the civilian popula- 
tion for the production of war goods. 

In comparison with this dark financial 
picture of the Federal financial state- 
ment the States have not increased tax 
rates and have liquidated their net long 
term indebtedness from a peak in the 
year 1940 by sizable percentages, Using 
the following table with the debt of 
1940—100 percent, I present the following 
table to show the percentages paid off 
by all of the States on a Nation-wide 
comparison, 


Surplus 

Net long. Date report- 

term debt ing 

General fund Total 

, 000 $9,613,000 | 2 $1, 126,000 | June 30, 1944 
90, 775, 000 90, 775, 000 11, 652, 000 | Dee, 31, 1944 
98, 421, 000 98, 421,000 | 121,486,000 | June 30, 1944 

12, 861, 000 12, 861, 000 9, 187, 000 Do. 
15, 949, 000 28, 121, 000 71, 444,000 | Dec. 31, 1943 
8, 551, 000 16, 980, 000 77, 254,000 | June 30, 1044 

5, 205, 000 8, 540, 000 10, 371, 000 Do, 


The debt quoted above is college and university indebtedness, 


Net long-term debt, 1940 peak=100 percent 


Year Percent outstanding 
fT On ee E es SORTS 103.1 
5 ee ee ee 99.1 
peg Sh Te ee eae ey Se ee A 89.7 
Us AS a Sa ea 83.2 


It would seem if we are to return to 
sanity in government we should wind up 
all agencies and programs that were de- 
signed to bail out States who could not 
or would not meet their responsibilities 
to their people. From the tables above 
it would appear that the Federal Gov- 
ernment rather should be exploring ways 
of getting contributions from the pro- 
posed recipients of P. W. A. aid. This is 
especially true when one considers the 
network of other agencies in the Federal 
Government where entire States and 
chambers of commerce of cities in the 
several States organize pressure groups 
to raid the Treasury for reclamation 
funds, power dams, transmission lines, 
flood-control projects, housing aid, and 
agriculture benefits. 

Just to take one State who would bene- 
fit by P. W. A. continuance let us look 
at the aid Nebraska is getting from the 
United States Treasury from other pro- 
grams, in the fiscal year 1943; 

Emergency grants and expenditures by 

Treasury Department, 1943 
A. A. A. payments._..-.-..---.. $36, 831, 944 


Farm Security Administration.. 1, 090, 097 
Public Works Administration... 301, 120 
EE AY NR EER ae a 2, 120, 383 
Access roads_.._.....-- ane 303, 323 
Public housing................< 1, 146, 661 
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The Treasury says the total for Ne- 
braska is $42,700,000. 

In addition to the above expenditures 
of the Federal Government in Nebraska 
in the fiscal years 1941-43, the War 
Department and the Civil Aeronautics - 
Administration spent $2,201,932. This 
figure does not include the W. P. A. ex- 
penditures for the same purposes in the 
State. 

I do not mean to emphasize Nebraska 
as an unholy example in the family of 
States. The picture of Federal expendi- 
tures can be duplicated and added upon 
in most all of the Western and Midwest- 
ern States particularly and the rest 
generally. 

The reasons for my urging that the 
House further disagree are as follows: 

The P. W. A. was designed in the first 
place as a means to get Federal money 
out into the States for public-works proj- 
ects and for construction projects partic- 
ularly. In those days the treasuries of 
the States, it was alleged, were depleted 
so that they could not provide work and 
relief for the citizens of the 48 States. 
During the war the condition of the 
Treasury of the Federal Government has 
changed completely in comparison with 
the condition of the treasuries of the 48 
States. As the result of war expendi- 
tures and the carrying on of a global war, 
the United States is dbout to have a 
$300,000,000,000 debt, whereas from re- 
striction of the use of materials needed 
for the war effort the States cannot even 
repair highways necessary for ordinary 
commercial communication. There is 
no relief load. There are many expendi- 
tures that ordinarily- would be a drain 
upon the several State treasuries which 
today, and ever since Pearl Harbor, have 
not been a drain upon the several State 
treasuries. The 48 States are well able 
now to provide their own works projects. 
Their treasuries are full and overflowing. 
In the last campaign throughout the 48 
States the candidates for Governor and 
the candidates for other State offices 
bragged about the surpluses in their 
respective State treasuries and there 
was a political contest of no small pro- 
portions for the most constructive pro- 
posals to spend the millions of dollars in 
their treasuries for post-war projects and 
for make-work projects for the returning 
veterans and for the civilians. 

Mr, TABER.. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Does the gentleman re- 
alize that if we do not carry this $25,000 
in the bill there will not be any money to 
pay these bureaucrats for lolling around 
and doing nothing over there in the 
P. W. A.? There is nothing for them to 
do, They can sit and loll. Is not that a 
nice situation? 

Mr. JONES. That certainly is a de- 
plorable situation. I thank the gentle- 
man from New York for his contribution. 

I would be in favor of the money that 
is appropriated in the bill in this Senate 
amendment No. 20 if it were expended in 
the fiscal year 1945 and the P. W. A, 
would be finally wound up on June 30, 
1945. My mind goes back to the W. P. A., 
where it took 7 months after Pearl Har- 


1945 


bor to get this agency liquidated and 
written off the books of the United States 
‘Treasury. My mind goes back to the 
liquidation of the N. Y. A., where it took 
us 18 or 19 months after Pearl Harbor to 
get this agency off the books of the Fed- 
eral Treasury. It was argued in both 
cases—the W. P. A. and the N. Y. A—that 
the war effort would be seriously ham- 
pered if they were liquidated. However, 
the Congress in its wisdom liquidated 
both agencies, and today we are on the 
eve of victory. Our soldiers are about 
to march through the streets of Berlin, 
and there never has been one scintilla 
of evidence that our armed forces have 
lost a battle on land, sea, or in the air 
or spilled a drop of American blood 
through the liquidation of the W. P. A. 
and the N. Y. A. 

The P. W. A. should be liquidated. 
Certainly the $25,000 for the drones in 
the head office does not present a threat 
to the integrity of the Treasury. The 
money is a small vehicle to keep alive a 
vain and useless activity of Government 
for years after the States renounced their 
plea of pauperism. Continuing skeleton 
staffs in Washington offices long after 
they have become useless excrescences 
of Government strikes at the very heart 
of the, ability of Congress to govern and 
legislate. i 

Let us review now why P. W. A. should 
be discontinued after June 30, 1945: 

First. Because the 48 States have in- 
creased money in the State treasuries as 
compared with the depletion of the Fed- 
eral Treasury for war purposes. 

Second. Because this amendment 
would just make jobs for somebody to sit 
in an office in Washington and wait for 
the first ray of hope to build a pressure 
group on the Federal pay roll for public 
works in the States whether there is need 
or not. Let me emphasize this state- 
ment. If this amendment is adopted, 
it gives an opportunity for the personnel 
here to form a nucleus to bring pressure 
upon the Federal Government to create 
work projects for States that are more 
able to take care of themselves. 

In all conscience, in the name of the 
soldiers and sailors and marines and the 
nurses, all the men and women in the 
armed forces, I ask that this peacetime 
agency be liquidated on June 30, 1945, 
and that the House insist on its disagree- 
ment to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am in complete accord with the gen- 
tleman from Ohio as to the need for 
prompt and early liquidation of the 
Public Works Administration. But we 
are faced with a practical situation 
which makes it unwise completely to 
close the activity at this time. There 
are a number of projects, involving con- 
siderable sums which the United States 
is obligated to finish. Weare under con- 
tract with local communities to com- 
plete them. The Government has the al- 
ternative of continuing the Public Works 
Administration for that purpose, or of 
turning them over to some other govern- 
mental agency, which everybody must 
agree, would be less efficient, and more 
expensive. No additional money is pro- 
vided. No additional appropriation is 
included. The only additional expend- 
iture which would result from the 


adoption of the Senate amendment is 
about $25,000 from its own funds which 
will pay the essential administrative 
expenses of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration to complete these projects. Any 
other Government agency would require 
more for the same work—and in the 
nature of the situation could hardly be 
expected to handle it as well. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JONES. I do not oppose the Sen- 
ate amendment on account of the money. 
I would be quite willing and would be 
glad to join with the gentleman from 
Missouri at the conference if he would 
make $25,000 available for the balance of 
this year and wind up the Public Works 
Administration as of June 30. I recog- 
nize there are some things that have to 
be wound up. If they could do it by the 
end of the fiscal year, it would give them 
3 more months. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. We do not 
need additional funds for the current 
year. Ample provision has been made 
for this year. The difficulty here is that 
due to conditions which could not have 
been foreseen, the necessity for war pri- 
orities, the inability to get materials and 
labor, it has been impossible to complete 
these projects within the allotted time. 
Had we been working under normal con- 
ditions, we would have completed all 
these projects before the end of the fiscal 
year and this extension of time would 
have been unnecessary. Under the situa- 
tion we are faced with the necessity of 
continuing these activities or repudiating 
contractual obligations. 

Mr. Speaker, unless there are further 
questions, I move the previous question. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
RamspPeck). The question is on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Cannon of 
Missouri) there were—ayes 62, noes 35. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present, and make the point of order 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently there is not a quorum present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors. 
The Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 186, nays 135, not voting 111, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 57] 
YEAS—186 

Abernethy Bulwinkle De Lacy 
Allen, La. Delaney, 
Andrews, Ala, Burch James J. 
Bailey p Dickstein 
Barden Cannon, Mo. ingell 
Barrett, Wyo Doughton, N. C. 

Celler Doyle 
Bates, Ky. Chelf Drewry 

Clark Durham 
Biemiller Coffee Earthman 
Bland Eberharter 
Bonner Cooley Engle, Calif. 
Boren r 
Bradley, Pa Cox Falion 
Brooks Crosser Fei 
Brown, Ga. Curtis Fernandez 
Bryson D'Alesandro Fisher 
Buffett Daughton, Va., Flannagan 
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Flood Lynch Richards 
McCormack Riley 
Folger McDo: Rivers 
Forand McGehee Robertson, Va. 
Gallagher Kenzie Robinson, Utah 
Gary McMillan, S.C. Roe, Md. 
Gearhart n Rogers, Fla. 
Gee! Mahon Rooney 
Gordon Rowan 
Gore Mansfield, Ryter 
Gossett Mont. Sabath 
Granahan May Sadowski 
Granger Miller, Calif, Sasscer 
Grant, Ala, Miller, Nebr Savage 
Green Ds Sheppard 
Gregory Monroney Sikes 
organ Snyder 
Harless, Ariz. Morrison Sparkman 
Havenner Mundt Spence 
Healy Murdock Starkey 
Hedrick Murphy Stefan 
Heffernan Murray, Tenn. Stigler 
Hendricks Neely Sullivan 
Norton Tarver 
Holifield O’Brien, Ill Thom 
Hook O'Brien, Mich. Thomas, Tex. 
Huber O'Neal Thomason 
Izac O'Toole Tolan 
Jarman Outland 
Johnson, Patman ‘Traynor 
Luther A Patrick Vinson 
Johnson, Peterson, Fla. Voorhis, Calif, 
Lyndon B Peterson, Ga Wasielewski 
Johnson, Okla, Pickett Weaver 
Kee Poage Weiss 
Kefauver Powell Welch 
K Price, Dl West 
Kilday Priest Whitten 
Quinn, N. Y, Whittington 
Kopplemann Rabaut Wickersham 
ham Rabin Winstead 
Wood 
Lesinski Randolph Woodhouse 
Link Woodrum, Va. 
Ludlow Rayfiel 
Lyle 
NAYS—135 
Adams Gillette Martin, Iowa 
Allen, Ill. Gillie Martin, Mass, 
Andersen, Goodwin Mason 
H. Carl Graham Merrow 
Anderson, Calif. Grant, Ind. Michener 
Andrews, N, Y, Griffiths Murray, Wis. 
Angell Gwynne, Iowa O'Hara 
Arends Hagen Pittenger 
Arnold Hale Plumley 
Auchincloss Hall , Powers 
Bates, Mass. Edwin Arthur Ramey 
Bender Hand Reece, e 
Bishop Harness, Ind, Reed, N. Y 
Blackney Hartléy Rees, Kans. 
m Henry Robertson, 
Brown, Ohio Heselton N. Dak. 
Brumbaugh Hess Robsion, Ky. 
Buck Hill Rockwell 
Butler Hoeven Rodgers, Pa, 
Byrnes, Wis. Hoffman Rogers, Mass 
Campbell Holmes, Mass. Schwabe, Mo, 
Carlson Scrivner 
Case, N.J Horan Shafer 
Ch Hull 
Clason Jenkins Short 
Clevenger Jensen Simpson, Il 
Cole, Kans. Johnson, Calif. Simpson, Pa. 
Cole, Mo. Johnson, Il. Smith, Ohio 
Cole, N. Y. Johnson, Ind. Smith, Wis. 
Crawford Jones Springer 
Cunningham Jonkman Stevenson 
Dolliver Judd tockman 
Dondero Kean Sumner, Tl. 
Dworshak Kearney Taber 
Ellis Keefe Talbot 
Ellsworth Kilburn e 
Elsaesser Kinzer Thomas, N. J. 
n Knutson Tibbott 
Engel, Mich Landis Vorys, Ohio 
Fenton Latham Vursell 
Fuller LeCompte Wadsworth 
Gamble LeFevre Weichel 
Gavin Lemke Wigglesworth 
Gerlach McCowen Wolcott 
Gifford McGregor ‘Wolfenden. Pa. 
Gillespie McMillen, Nl. Woodruff, Mich, 
NOT VOTING—111 
Anderson, Bolton Clements 
N. Mex. Boykin Cochran 
dresen, Bradley, Mich, Combs 
August H. Buckley Corbett 
Baldwin, Md. Courtney 
Baldwin, N. Y. Byrne, N. Y. Cravens 
Barrett, Pa. Canfield Curley 
Beall Cannon, Fla Davis 
Bell Case, S. Dak Dawson 
Bennet, N. Y. Chapman Delaney, 
Bennett, Mo. Chenoweth Jonn J. 
Bloom Chiperfield Dirksen 


Domengeaux Jennings Reed, Dl 

Douglas, Calif. Kelley, Pa. Rich 

Douglas, Il. Kelly, I, Rizley 

Eaton Kerr Roe, N. Y 

Eiiott King Rogers, N. Y. 

Fellows Kunkel Russell 

Fuiton LaFollette Schwabe, Okla. 

Gardner Lane Sheridan 

Gathings Lea Slaughter 

Gibson Lewis Smith, Maine 

Gorski Luce Smith, Va 
TOSS McConnell Somers, N. Y. 

Gwinn, N. Y. McGlinchey Stewart 

Hall, Maloney Sumners, Tex. 
Leonard W. Mansfield, Tex. Sundstrom 

Halleck Marcantonio Taylor 

Hancock Mott Towe 

Harris Norrell Trimble 

O'Konski Walter 

Hays Pace White 

Hébert Patterson Wilson 

Herter Pfeifer Winter 

Hinshaw Philbin Wolverton, N. J. 

Hobbs Phillips Worley 

Holmes, Wash. Ploeser Zimmerman 

Howell Price, Fla 

Jackson Rains 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Byrne of New York for, with Mr. 
Schwabe of Oklahoma against. 

Mr. Sheridan for, with Mr. Reed of Illinois 
against. 

Mr. Roe of New York for, with Mr. Ben- 
nett of Missouri against. 

Mr. Barrett of Pennsylvania for, with Mr, 
Lewis against. 

Mr. Lane for, with Mr. Winter against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Taylor against. 

Mr. Norrell for, with Mr. Ploeser against. 

Mr. Bloom for, with Mr. Halleck against. 

Mr. Marcantonio for, with Mr. Bradley of 
Michigan against. 

Mr. Somers of New York for, with Mr. Wil- 
son against. 

Mr. Philbin for, with Mr. Howell against. 

‘Mr, Pfeifer for, with Mr. Fulton against. 

Mr. Maloney for, with Mr. Gross against, 

Mr. John J. Delaney for, with Mr. Jennings, 
Jr. against. 


General pairs: 


Mr. Slaughter with Mr. Dirksen. 

Mr. Combs with Mr. Baldwin of New York, 

Mr. Hobbs with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Curley with Mr. Beall. 

Mr. King with Mr. Holmes of Washington. 

Mr. Hart with Mr. Towe. e 

Mr. Rogers of New York with Mr. Fellows, 

Mr. Worley with Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Smith of Virginia with Mr. Kunkel. 

Mr. Kelly of Ilinois with Mr, Wolverton 
of New Jersey. 

Mr. Mansfield of Texas with Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Gathings with Mr. Sundstrom. 

Mr. Chapman with Mr. Bennet of New 
York. 

Mr, Baldwin’ of Maryland with Mr. Rizley. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Boykin with Mrs. Luce. 

Mr. Lea with Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Gorski with Mr. Leonard W. Hall. 

Mr. Domengeaux with Mr. Case of South 
Dakota. 

Mr. Pace with Mr. McConnell, Jr. 

Mr. Kerr with Mrs. Smith of Maine. 

Mr, Sumners of Texas with Mr. Herter, 

Mr. Zimmerman with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Walter with Mr. O’Konski. 


Mr. BUFFETT changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye,” 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska changed his 
vote from “no” to “aye.” 

Mr. McDONOUGH changed his vote 
from “no” to “aye.” 

Mr. ROCKWELL changed his vote 
from “aye” to “no.” 
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The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. CANNON of. Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey [Mrs. Norton] to make 
a unanimous-consent request. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include two 
speeches in memoriam on a special pro- 
gram of the Catholic Hour of April 15, 
1945, dedicated to the memory of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, one by Msgr. John 
A. Ryan and the other by the Reverend 
Timothy J. Mulvey; and I also ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. Speaker, to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an article appearing in the Wash- 
ington News on Wednesday, April 18, 
by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, the distin- 
guished and beloved wife of our late 
President. 

The SPEAKER. Is their objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


. unanimous consent to extend my re- 


marks in the Recor by including an 
editorial appearing in the Batavia 
(N. Y.) Daily News of March 27, refer- 
ring to a speech delivered by Hon. James 
A. Farley before the Rotary Club of 
Northampton, Mass., on March 26. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1946—-CONFERENCE REPORT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 21: Page 11, line 18, in- 
sert “That the limitation of $80,000,000 under 
this head in the First Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1945, on the total amount that 
may be allocated for contributions to public 
and private agencies for the maintenance and 
operation of public works after July 1, 1943, 
is hereby increased to $85,000,000: Provided 
further.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede from 
its disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ment No. 21 and concur in the same. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 24: Page 13, line 6, insert 
“, and to employ by contract, without regard 
to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, pro- 
fessional services of firms and organizations 
for temporary periods or for special purposes: 
Provided, That the expenses of auditing the 
financial transactions of all Government cor- 
porations by the General Accounting Office 
shall be borne out of appropriations to the 
General Accounting Office, and appropriations 
in such sums as may be necessary are hereby 
authorized: Provided further, That each such 
corporation shall reimburse the General Ac- 
counting Office for the full cost of any such 
audit as billed therefor by the Comptroller 
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General, and’ the General Accounting Office 
shall deposit the sums so reimbursed into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts: Provided 
jurther, That, unless otherwise expressly pro- 
vided by law, no funds of any Government 
corporation shall be used to pay the cost of 
any private audit of the financial transac- 
tions of such corporation except the cost of 
such audits contracted for and undertaken 
prior to the date of approval of this act.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
concur with an amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Cannon of Missouri moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement with 
Senate Amendment No. 24 and agree to the 
same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the last proviso in said amendment, 
insert “: Provided further, That, unless 
otherwise expressly provided by law, no funds 
of any Government corporation shall be used 
to pay the cost of any private audit of the 
financial records of the offices of such cor- 
poration except the cost of such audits con- 
tracted for and undertaken prior to the date 
of approval of this act.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the purpose of this provision is 
to prevent duplication of expense for 
auditing of Government corporations, 
The question has ‘arisen, however, 
whether the language of the provision 
might not be construed to go further 
than intended. The phrase “financial 
transactions” is rather broad, and might 
be construed so as to prevent arrange- 
ments by Government corporations, such 
as the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, to have “private audits” made of 
contractors with whom they deal—that 
is, private business firms which act for 
the Government corporations as con- 
tractors and which must be required in 
certain types of circumstances to make 
an accounting to the Federal Govern- 
ment corporation concerned. 

The General Accounting Office has in- 
dicated that the provision is not intended 
to prevent arrangement for audits of this 
type. The conferees on the part of the 
House accordingly propose to agree to 
the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment clarifying the proposition in this 
respect, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 27: Page 14, line 13, in- 
sert: 

“Langley Field, Va.: For an additional 
amount for construction and equipment, 
Langley Field, Va., including not to exceed 
$2,195,000 for the construction and equip- 
ment of auxiliary flight research stations on 
sites elsewhere, to be selected by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and the 
acquisition of land (not to exceed a total of 
100 acres) and rights-of-way and the con- 
struction of connections to public utilities 


necessary therefor, $4,100,000, to be available 
until expended.” 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement with Senate 
Amendment No. 27 and concur in the 
same. ; 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 28: Page 14, line 22, insert: 

“Aircraft Engine Research Laboratory, 
Cleveland, Ohio: For an additional amount 
for construction and equipment, Aircraft 
Engine Research Laboratory, Cleveland, Ohio, 
$5,540,000, to be available until expended.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment No. 28 and concur therein. 

The motion was agreed to. ee 

e 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Cierk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 29: Page 5, line 11, 
insert “: Provided, That all obligations of 
this additional appropriation for projects in 
which (1) the War Department has a para- 
mount interest, shall first be jointly author- 
ized in writing by the Secretary of War and 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
(2) the Navy Department has a paramount 
interest, shall first be jointly authorized in 
writing by the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, (3) the 
War and Navy Departments have a joint in- 
terest, direct or indirect, which they shall be 
presumed to have as to all projects in which 
the interest of either Department is not 
paramount, shall first be jointly authorized 
in writing by the Secretaries of War and 
Navy and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 29 and concur therein with an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Cannon of Missouri moves that the 
House recece from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate No. 29 and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: 

“Amendment No. 29: Restore the matter 
stricken out by said amendment, amended 
to read as follows: “‘: Provided, That all 
obligations of this additional appropriation 
for projects in which (1) the War Department 
has a paramount interest, shall first be 
jointly authorized in writing by the Sec- 
retary of War and the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, (2) the Navy Department has 
a paramount interest, shall first be jointly 
authorized in writing by the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget: Provided further, That $18,373,000 of 
such sum of $84,373,000 shall not be obli- 
gated unless subsequently authorized by 
other law.’” 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to ask the chairman just what is 
the connotation of the word “para- 
mount.” This amendment provides that 
permission and approval shall be given 
by the Navy Department and the War 
Department, respectively, with reference 
to projects, and by the Bureau of the 


I yield to 
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Budget, if they are of paramount inter- 
est to either of those Departments. 

A number of war industries have to 
do with materials that are used by the 
War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment, or other branches of the service 
not directly connected with the operation 
of this war, yet the interest of the War 
Department or the Navy Department in 
that particular production may not be 
paramount. It seems to me that to pre- 
vent the hampering of such construction 
as may be necessary with reference to 
the production of some of these articles 
we should have some explanation of just 
what the word “paramount” means. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The dis- 
tinction, Mr. Chairman, is that these 
items fall into two clearly defined cate- 
gories. One of those is directly con- 
nected with the war; others, such as rail- 
road centers where a housing shortage 
prevails owing to large transportation 
demands of the war, and other situations 
which while not directly pertaining to 
the war, are only indirectly connected 
with the war program. The distinction 
between the two is that the first are con- 
sidered paramount as regards direct in- 
terest. 

Mr. LANHAM. In other words, this 
has no reference to construction with 
reference to the production of those 
things which are incidentally necessary 
to the war effort, but that in order to 
come within the provisions of this limita- 
tion they must be of paramount im- 
portance either to the Army or to the 
Navy? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Precisely 
and further to sharpen the line of de- 
marcation, the gentleman will observe 
that on page 15 in part of the language 
stricken out by the Senate we omitted 
in the agreement between the House and 
Senate conferees, a third section which 
might to some extent have confused the 
distinction between the two. 

Mr. LANHAM. May I ask the gentle- 
man this further question: I note that 
in the amendment there is this provi- 
sion: “Provided further, That $18,373,000 
of such sum of $84,373,000 shall not be 
obligated unless subsequently authorized 
by other law.” What is the reason for 
the deferment of that part of this appro- 
priation? And what other law would 
pertain to it unless it should be another 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That is 
one of the developments to which I re- 
ferred in my preliminary statement. 
When the estimates upon which this bill 
is based first came up for -consideration 
there were certain contemplated ex- 
penditures which day by day as the war 
continues become more and more un- 
necessary. This was one of them. Had 
the war continued at its present tempo, 
these expenditures would have been nec- 
essary in the amounts provided, but in 
the time which elapsed between the pas- 
sage of the bill in the House and the 
meeting of the conferees, the Depart- 
ment, and the Bureau of the Budget, 
found certain expenditures would not be 
required. I have a letter here from the 
Director of the Budget which I shall in- 
sert in the ReEcorp at this point advising 
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that the amount to which the gentleman 

refers was found to be unnecessary for 

the continuation of the war program, 
The letter is as follows: 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
April 16, 1945, 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHARMAN: Since the last ac- 
tion of the Congress on the pending First 
Deficiency Appropriation Bill for fiscal year 
1945 (H. R. 2374), there have been marked 
changes in the military situation in the Euro- 
pean theater of operations. These changes 
will cause a reduction in the requirements of 
certain war programs, and as further de- 
velopments warrant, it is my intention to ad- 
vise the Congress and the President from 
time to time of the estimates or appropria- 
tions which might be reduced or rescinded 
in consequence thereof. 

With respect to the pending First De- 
ficiency Appropriation Bill, 1945, it is sug- 
gested that the item for National Housing 
Agency, War Housing, be reduced from $84,- 
373,000 to $66,000,000. This reduction is in 
accordance with the latest revision of the 
war-housing program as submitted by the 
Administrator of the National Housing 
Agency which shows adjustments in many 
localities where the war production activities 
will be affected by an early cessation of or- 
ganized resistance on the European front. 
The revised program of the National Housing 
Agency contemplates no change in the pro- 
posed program for war housing in the Ha- 
waiian Islands which remains the same as 
approved by the two houses of Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
Howarp D. SMITH, 
Director. 


Mr. LANHAM. Then that was found 
by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Found to 
be unnecessary by the Bureau of the 
Budget, and that decision was concurred 
in by the head of the National Housing 
Agency. 

Mr. LANHAM. This, then, is agree- 
able to the head of the National Housing 
Agency? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Yes, the 
Administrator of the agency assures us 
that whereas $84,373,000 provided in the 
House bill, was thought to be necessary 
at that time for certain specific projects, 
only $66,000,000 is now needed. 

Mr. LANHAM. But if need for the 
further sum should arise, and become 
urgent, then it could be carried in a sub- 
sequent appropriation bill? 
` Mr. CANNON of Missouri. If the situ- 
ation so requires. We have, therefore, 
introduced the pending amendment at 
this point and I may add that the 
amendment has the unanimous approval 
of both the House and the Senate con- 
ferees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 33: Page. 16, line 


21, insert the following: “District of Colum- 
bia.” 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
amendments numbered 33 to 38, inclu- 
sive, appearing on pages 16 and 17 of the 
bill, be considered simultaneously. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will read the next amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 34: Page 16, line 
22, insert the following: 


“GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


“Office of the corporation counsel: For an 
additional amount for ‘Office of the corpora- 
tion counsel,’ fiscal year 1945, including the 
objects specified in the appropriation for this 
purpose in the District of Columbia Appro- 
priation Act, 1945, $1,500, and the limitation 
of $3,000 in said appropriation which may be 
paid for the settlement of claims not in ex- 
cess of $250 each is hereby increased to 
$4,500." 

Senate amendment No. 35: Page 17, line 5, 
insert the following: 


“HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


“Gallinger Municipal Hospital: For an ad- 
ditional amount, fiscal year 1945, for “Gallin- 
ger Municipal Hospital,” including the ob- 
jects specified under this head in the District 
of Columbia Appropriation Act, 1945, and 
including construction of a new ice plant, 
$31,609,” 

Senate amendment No. 36; Page 7, line 
11, insert: 

“PUBLIC WELFARE.” 


Senate amendment No. 37: Page 17, line 

12, insert the following: 
“FAMILY WELFARE SERVICE 

“Operating expenses, child care: The limi- 
tation in the appropriation “Operating ex- 
penses, child care,” in the District of Colum- 
bia Appropriation Act, 1945, on the amount 
which may be paid to institutions under sec- 
tarian control for board and care of children 
committed to the guardianship of the Board 
of Public Welfare is hereby increased from 
$2,500 to $6,000 to each such institution.” 

Senate amendment No. 38: Page 17, line 20, 
insert the following: 

“DIVISION OF EXPENSES 

“The sums appropriated in this act for the 
District of Columbia shall, unless otherwise 
specifically provided, be paid out of the gen- 
eral fund of the District of Columbia, as de- 


fined in the District of Columbia ‘Appropris- 
tion Act, 1945.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and con- 
cur in all of those amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No, 42: Page 20, line 
22, insert the following: 


“UNITED STATES HIGH COMMISSIONER TO THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

“Salaries and expenses: For an additional 
amount, fiscal year 1945, for the maintenance 
ef the office of the United States High Com- 
missioner to the Philippine Islands, including 
the objects specified under this head in the 
Interior Department Appropriation Act, 1945, 
and including the employment without re- 
gard to civil-service and classification laws of 
technical employees who may be engaged for 
the purpose of making a survey of conditions 
in the Philippine Islands which may require 
the assistance of the United States Govern- 
ment for the rehabilitation of the Philippinés, 
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and the purchase of three automobiles, one 
of which may be purchased at a price of not 
to exceed $3,000, $80,000, to remain available 
until June 30, 1946: Provided, That the High 
Commissioner shall make quarterly reports 
to the Filipino Rehabilitation Commission 
on the progress and findings of the survey.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Cannon of Missouri moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate No. 42 and concur 
iln the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: 


“UNITED STATES HIGH COMMISSIONER TO THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

“Salaries and expenses: For an additional 
amount, fiscal year 1945, for the maintenance 
of the office of the United States High Com- 
missioner to the Philippine Islands, including 
the objects specified under this head in the 
Interior Department Appropriation Act, 1945, 
and including the employment without re- 
gard to civil-service and classification laws of 
technical employees who may be engaged for 
the purpose of making an economic survey 
of conditions in the Philippine Islands, $60,- 
000.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 43: Page 21, line 21, 
insert the following: “; and of said appro- 
priation not to exceed $200,000 is made 
available for expenses incurred during the 
fiscal year 1945 incident to the establish- 
ment, maintenance, and operation of the 
emergency refugee shelter at Fort Ontario, 
N. Y., provided for in the President's message 
of June 12, 1944, to the Congress (H. Doc. 
656) .” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Cannon of Missouri moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 43 and 
concur in the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the sum of “$200,000” 
named in said amendment, insert “$100,000.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that Senate 
amendments Nos. 45 and 46 on page 24 
and Senate amendment No. 47 on page 
25 be considered simultaneously. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the Fea 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendments 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 45: Page 24, line 
15, insert the following: 

“EDUCATION 

“For support and education of Indian 
pupils in nonreservation boarding schools, 
fiscal year 1945, $47,625, to be added to the 
appropriation of $2,627,620 for this purpose 
in the Interior Department Appropriation 


Act, 1945, and to be available for the follow- 
ing schools.” 
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Senate amendment No. 46: Page 24, line 
21, insert the following: 

“Phoenix, Ariz.: $32,375; and the amount 
available for the support of Indian pupils is 
hereby increased from $163,475 to $195,850; 
and the number of pupils from 425 to 550.” 

Senate amendment No. 47; Page 25, line 1, 
insert the following: 


“Chemawa, Oreg.: $15,250; and the amount 
available for the support of Indian pupils is 
hereby increased from $159,475 to $174,725; 
and the number of pupils from 375 to 425.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to these three 
Senate amendments and concur therein, 

The motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Cannon of Missouri, 
a motion to reconsider the votes by which 
action was taken on the several motions 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members who have spoken on the 
conference report and the Senate 
amendments be permitted to revise and 
extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
Wednesday business of this week be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, FISCAL 
YEAR 1946 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committ€e of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 2907) making ap- 
propriations for the Navy Department 
and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses; and pending that, may I ask the 
gentleman from Vermont if we can reach 
an agreement as to the time that will be 
necessary for general debate on the bill, 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I think general de- 
bate ought to run throughout today, and 
that the first paragraph of the bill should 
be read at the conclusion of general de- 
bate tonight. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
on the bill continue throughout the day, 
the time to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Vermont 
and myself, and that the first paragraph 
of the bill be read before the Committee 
rises this evening. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from California. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
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sideration of the bill H. R. 2907, with Mr, 
STIGLER in the chair. k 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

On motion of Mr. SHEPPARD, the first 
reading of the bill was dispensed with. 

‘Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 20 minutes. 

* Mr. Chairman, this is the sixth regu- 
lar annual appropriation bill for Navy 
since our involvement in war became 
imminent. 

Over that spread of time our sea arm 
has grown and multiplied until today it 
constitutes a striking force not matched 
by the combined naval power of the rest 
of the world, 

Here are some striking comparisons 
as to the expansion which has occurred: 

Back in June 1940 the Navy’s man 
strength was under 130,000. Under this 
bill we bring to you today it will be 
3,385,401. 

Comparable figures for the Marine 
Corps are around 20,000 in mid-1940, 
and an average of 478,000 for the fiscal 
year 1946, 

In combatant ships in commission we 
had about 275 units at the beginning 
of the fiscal year 1941. We will have, 
making no allowance for Army casual- 
ties, something like 1,370 units at the 
close of the present calendar year. 

As regards other types, including dis- 
trict craft, landing craft, and other cate- 
gories, the number on July 1, 1940, was 
not greatly above 100. That number 
will have grown to well above 100,000 by 
the end of this calendar year. 

Turning to airplanes, we started off 
the period with 1,708 program airplanes 
on hand. We shall be possessed of 
36,100 program airplanes at the end of 
this calendar year. 

Those figures reveal an appalling 
growth; a really fantastic expansion. 
However, they tell but part of the story, 
because there has been an accompani- 
ment of training facilities, maintenance, 
and repair facilities, production facili- 
ties, operating facilities, storage facilities, 
personnel housing, matériel housing, and 
50 on, 

All in all, the expansion and its em- 
ployment have meant appropriations to 
the extent of $108,000,000,000, with about 
$6,000,000,000 more remaining to be ap- 
propriated for the liquidation of previ- 
ously granted contractual authorization. 

That is a tremendous amount of 
money; but I am sure there is no one 
among you who, in the past year, has 
not felt that its appropriation was en- 
tirely warranted. Saipan, Guam, Tin- 
ian, Lingayen Gulf, Iwo Jima, and now 
one of the home islands of Japan—what 
a magnificent march that has been. It 
is the march of victory. It is a march 
of overwhelming power, tremendously 
potent, and irresistible. It is a march 
of American ingenuity, American de- 
termination, American courage. The 
enemy is being persistently worn down 
and pressed back farther and farther 
for the final victory. Just when that 
will be the Almighty alone knows. There 
are no signs of an unconditional Japa- 
nese surrender. If it becomes a matter 
of a complete clean-up and a complete 
enforced evacuation from all territory 
except their native islands, the end may 
be many, many months ahead. 
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At the moment and for some time 
ahead the indications are that we shall 
need every bit of this great naval strik- 
ing force which we possess, 

Today I am happy to report that the 
building up has about been accomplished. 
Henceforward, until the peace has been 
won, the problem and the cost will be 
mainly maintenance and operation. 

The bill we present to you calls for a 
total availability of $24,879,510,546, and 
that sum is close to $7,000,000,000 below 
the availability provided for the current 
fiscal year. 

Within the $24,000,000,000 plus, $4,- 
199,231,400 is intended for the liquidation 
of contractual authorization heretofore 
granted; so that. the new obligational 
availability becomes about 2014 billions 
of dollars, of which roundly 1,400,000,000 
is new contractual authority. 

That is the projected cost for Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard during 
the ensuing fiscal year, 

I wish it were less, but I do not see 
how it can be unless we are willing to dis- 
regard the counsel of our naval leader- 
ship and gamble on hopes, which, if they 
do not materialize, may find our forces in 
the same situation as occurred on the 
western front in Europe, when supply 
broke down, and a very costly delay en- 
sued. 

We simply must keep the pipe lines 
full and flowing. They are long and lead 
to many far-flung distant places, and 
any disruption might result in the grav- 
est consequences. So, as I said, unless we 
are disposed to disregard the advice of 
those whose responsibility it is to fight 
the war, and assume that responsibility 
ourselves, there is little that we can do, 
relatively speaking, in the way of reduc- 
ing this budget. 

Counting in the Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard personnel, the largest part 
of the bill is for or on account of per- 
sonnel, including pay, subsistence, cloth- 
ing, transportation, training, medical 
care, and so forth. They all call for 
about eight and one-half billions of 
dollars, or about 40 percent of the new 
obligational availability. 

Approximately, another 40 percent 


-falls into the maintenance-operational 


category, that is, fleet support, which in- 
cludes Marine Corps operations, and 
Coast Guard participation. 

The third category—new construction, 
comprises ships, airplanes and public 
works, exhaust all but a fractional part 
of the remaining percentage, and the 
fractional part applies to appropriations 
of a miscellaneous character not under 
the province of any particular bureau. 

I should say that we have canvassed 
the requests with a great deal of care, 
and, as a result, we have brought about 
a number of reductions, which are listed 
on pages 3 and 4 of the report. They 
total $452,655,104, of which $318,650,917 
is cash, and $134,004,187 is contractual 
authorization. . 

We have not reduced a single item, in 
my judgment, that would affect, in the 
least, the battle fronts. Very frankly, 
the Department may not be able to per- 
form some functions, try as it may, with- 
in some of the reduced amounts. If that 
should develop and the added need can 
be established as responsive to war de- 
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aee a we should expect them to come 
ack, 

We are proposing the elimination of 
one training station—the so-called 
Sampson station, on Seneca Lake, N. Y., 
which will mean & definite saving. An 
explanation is submitted on page 6 of the 
report. 

Speaking of training, the Budget esti- 
mates for forms of training and instruc- 
tion at other than training stations are 
about $200,000,000 below current appro- 
priations, There is to be a very large 
contraction because the Navy is about up 
to its personnel objective and the pro- 
gram will become one of caring for at- 
trition and giving some refresher train- 
ing or instruction. Pilot training, re- 
serve midshipmen training, the V-12 
program—all will be affected. At the 
end of last December there were 59,595 
students in the college or V-12 program, 
distributed among various colleges and 
universities. The average number dur- 
ing the next fiscal year will be around ~ 
34,000, diminishing as the year pro- 
gresses. 

The Naval R. O. T. C. program, author- 
ized to be expanded under existing law, 
will take over a goodly number of the 
V-12 students. There are 27 educational 
institutions now in the R. O. T. C. pro- 
gram and that number will be increased 
to as many, possibly, as 50. It is my 
understanding that no transfer of V-12 
students to the R. O. T. C. program will 
occur prior to November 1945, 

Getting back to money phases, the big- 
gest reduction we have effected, and it 
cannot in any way be classed as fictitious, 
is $134,004,187 in public works con- 
tractual authorization. The Congress 
recently enacted a new naval public 
works authorization bill. It authorizes 
projects in the United States to cost 
$514,539,500, and advance bases to cost 
$986,000,000, or a total of $1,500,539,500. 
The Budget proposes the grant of all of 
the advance base authorization, and 
$422,012,624 for projects in the United 
States. The advance base money is for 
fleet support purposes in the far Pacific 
and cannot be touched. The United 
States projects, though, we scrutinized 
very closely. They came down to us in 
the Budget itemized and there were 
something like 800 items, including proj- 
ects for berthing inactive ships, which 
the deficiency subcommittee deferred for 
our consideration. 

You cannot sit down at a committee 
table and intelligently pass upon 800 
projects scattered all over the country. 
To act intelligently and understandingly 
would require personal visits to a very 
great many of the sites involved, and we 
just did not have the time for that sort of 
thing. 

We devoted about 9 days, however, to 
hearing departmental representatives on 
the items. 

Many of them are unquestionably nec- 
essary, and there is ample warrant for 
their being undertaken at this time. On 
the other hand, we met with many items 
of doubtful essentiality or urgency. We 
concluded, therefore, that all projects in 
the meritorious category could be ac- 
complished for an expenditure of $288,- 
008,413, and we allow that amount in a 
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lump sum, eliminating indirectly, as I 
have said, projects estimated to cost 
$134,004,211. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield myself 10 
minutes more. While the lump sum al- 
lows the Department considerable dis- 
cretion, we state in the report—page 10— 
that— 

It is not intended, and the committee 
wishes to stress that fact, that any part of the 
reduction should be applied to projects in 
the estimates pertaining to (1) repair and 
overhaul facilities for ships, including bat- 
tle-damage repairs; (2) berthing facilities 
for inactive ships; (3) projects under the 
medical department; (4) projects under the 
Marine Corps; (5) projects essential to the 
production, maintenance, distribution, and 
storage of ordnance matériels; and (6) es- 
sential general storage projects. 


The amount for berthing facilities for 
inactive ships is $20,000,000, which is a 
part of a program estimated to cost up- 
ward of $126,000,000. Seven million dol- 
lars of that amount is already available. 
There is no estimate at this time for 
more than the $20,000,000, though un- 
doubtedly more will be needed, because 
one tentative plan I have seen contem- 
plates something like 3,500 units in an 
inactive status. 

Before I conclude, I wish to say that 
this is the cleanest bill, as regards legis- 
lation, with which I have had any con- 
nection. There is not a new line in it 
which runs counter to the rules. That 
procedure conforms with the firm policy 
of your naval subcommittee. We are re- 
peating some temporary wartime provi- 
sions, and they all have been included in 
prior bills after consultation with the 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee and with that committee’s approval. 

We have no desire and no intent to 
usurp the prerogatives of the Legislative 
Committee which is thoroughly capable 
and competent of doing a very splendid 
job. We find that if we confine our 
efforts to the subject matter of handling 
appropriations, it occupies our ability and 
our attention, and we accord the cour- 
tesies to other committees in the House 
to which they are entitled and have a 
right to expect. 

Mr. TABER. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. There appears at the 
bottom of page 3 and the top of page 4a 
proviso preventing the maintenance of 
duplicating service by the Navy, and I 
think for the purposes of this question 
I would like to read that proviso: 

Provided, That no part of this or any other 
appropriation contained in this act shall be 
available for compensation or expenses of 
persons who engage in the performance of 
conciliation or kindred services in situations 
growing out of employment in industries un- 
der the national defense program, for dealing 
with which situations personal services are 


available, pursuant to law, in or under the 
Department of Labor. 


My question is, Would that prohibit an 
Officer or employee of the Navy Depart- 
ment who was engaged regularly at a 
plant, either on inspection duties or du- 
ties connected with expediting produc- 
tion, from participating in doing what 
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he might be able to do incidentally in pre- 
venting labor disputes or labor troubles? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is not the in- 
tent of the committee and was not con- 
sidered as being the intent of the com- 
mittee in drafting the language that the 
gentleman has referred to. The pro- 
viso was incorporated for the express 
purpose of creating a legal barrier to a 
duplication of conciliation activities 
where duplication would prevail because 
of the availability of the Department of 
Labor functioning under the organic law. 

Mr. TABER. I am asking that ques- 
tion because in the construction of such 
language it is customary to have before 
the construing officer the intention of 
the committee that framed the legisla- 
tion, and I wanted to have this out so 


that it was clear that an officer who was’ 


simply engaged in regular routine re- 
quired by the Department would not be 
in trouble for doing what he could to 
prevent labor disturbances, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is absolutely 
the intent of the language and was the 
intent of the committee when we directed 
that the provision be placed in the bill. 

Mr. TABER. I know that was the in- 
tent of the committee, but I wanted to 
be absolutely sure that it was in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I appreciate the 
question asked by the gentleman from 
New York, because his interrogation then 
becomes spread in the Recorp, and the 
answer I have given will amply justify 
the conclusion as to what the intent of 
the committee was. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. In view of the gentle- 
man’s answer to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York, would one be au- 
thorized to conclude that there is set 
aside in the Navy Department a group of 
officers or civilians engaged in concilia- 
tory work? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is correct. 

Mr. VINSON. And this applies only to 
that particular group and not to an of- 


ficer in the capacity referred to by the, 


gentleman from New York? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It applies to that 
particular group only, 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. One of the 
recommendations made by this commit- 
tee is the discontinuance of the training 
station at Sampson, predicated, appar- 
ently, upon the ground that one or two 
temporary stations are sufficient to take 
care of the emergency training load 
needed by the Navy. The report of the 
committee suggests that the reason why 
the training station in Maryland was 
selected to be continued rather than the 
one in New York is that the climate there 
is milder. I wonder if the gentleman 
can advise me the cost to the Govern- 
ment of the Port Deposit training station. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the gentle- 
man mean the total investment in the 
Port Deposit project? 

Mr, COLE of New York. That is cor- 
rect, 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. It is in the record. 
I will get it for the gentleman in a 
moment. > 

Mr. COLE of New York. I undertook 
to search in the record for that infor- 
mation but was not able to put my finger 
on it, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. We have the answer 
in the break-down here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

The answer to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion is $52,311,899. 

Mr. COLE of New York. According to 
the information I was able to find in the 
record, the total cost to the Government 
of the Sampson training station has been 
$70,000,000, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is approxi- 
mately correct, 

Mr. COLE of New York. Then it is 
the committee’s view that it is the better 
part of economy to close up an estab- 
lishment that cost $70,000,000 and to con- 
tinue and expand and spend more money 
on an establishment that cost $52,000,000 
simply because the latter institution is 
located in a climate that is a bit more 
mild? i 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I call the attention 
of the gentleman to the fact that under 
routine procedure it is more expensive to 
maintain the higher cost establishment 
in the first place; however, the testimony 
before the committee was to the effect 
that that was the station they contem- 
plated closing next along with the con- 
tracting program, and this information 
was volunteered by the Department. We 
concluded in looking over the figures 
supplied as to the other stations that 
they definitely indicated that there was 
space for added occupancy without the 
expenditure of additional funds, so we 
gave them enough money and time to 
taper off the program at Lake Seneca 
and consolidate training into the other 
projects. Of course, under the require- 
ments of our expanded’ program, I am 
sure that particular station will be used 
for another activity; in fact, I think I 
can assure the gentleman of that. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Speaking as 
a representative of naval activities, the 
gentleman can assure us that this will be 
continued in some other phase of naval 
activities? 

Mr. SHEPPARD.. I cannot do that as 
to the Navy because we do not have the 
disposition of the so-called surplus prop- 
erties. However, I do know that it will 
be put into the considered category for 
other branches of the Government to 
utilize, with the provision that the Navy 
itself does not want it. The Navy has 
first claim to utilize it for other purposes 
than training if it so desires. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Has the gen- ` 
tleman’s committee been assured that 
the Navy does not want this facility at 
Sampson, N. Y.? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No, we do not have 
that assurance. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. Is it not a matter of 
fact that it was testified that they needed 
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this to carry on their training program? 
May I take the time of the distinguished 
gentleman to read what appears in the 
hearings on page 167 of volume 2: 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Admiral Jacobs, what 
is the justification? Can you get along with- 
cut these four additional improvements? 
Do you absolutely need them now? 

Admiral Jacoss. We need them now, or we 
would not have asked for them. 

Mr. THomas of Texas. That is more or less 
& conclusion. It is your conclusion, not our 
conclusion, Since you gave me that smart 
answer, I am going to tell you that I am 
going to disagree with you. 


Ts it not a fact that the evidence shows 
the Navy Department in its training 
program feels it needs this station? . 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Just a moment, the 
gentleman has asked a question, and I 
will answer him. The gentleman is 
partially correct and partially wrong. 

Mr. VINSON. Where am I wrong? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I will be pleased to 
explain to the gentleman where he could 
be wrong. In the first place, the state- 
ment is in effect as read by the gentle- 
man. But if the gentleman would pro- 
ceed further he will find that Admiral 
Jacobs also testified that they contem- 
plated closing up that station in the 
reasonably near future or words to that 
affect. With that in mind, our commit- 
tee has proposed to give them enough 
money to carry on within the time ele- 
ment which would be necessary to effec- 
tuate consolidation in other stations. 

Mr. VINSON. Then the appropriation 
is sufficient to carry on as long as the 
Navy feels that they need it? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No, the gentleman’s 
interpretation is not in accord with my 
statement. The results are what the 
committee concluded from the evidence 
we had before us would be a necessary 
time and money to effectuate consolida- 
tion. 

Mr. VINSON. Does not the distin- 
guished gentleman find he is running 
contrary to the very fine presentation 
he made a moment ago when he said 
he had to rely upon the viewpoint of those 
charged with the administration of the 
prosecution of the war. Training is a 
very highly important part of the 
prosecution of the war. They are ad- 
vocating after the expenditure of millions 
and hundreds of millions of dollars that 
this station be continued. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 additional minutes in 
order to respond to the interrogation of 
the splendid and able gentleman, who is 
the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

Mr. VINSON. Does not the gentleman 
find he is contradicting himself because 
he was attributing a moment ago the 
small economy in the bill to following 
the viewpoint of the military advisers. 
Now, in this instance, he is putting the 
advice of his committee over the advice 
of the military heads. Now, it is all 
right with me, but I just want to know 
whose conclusions we are going to fol- 
low. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is the gentleman 
making a statement or asking a ques- 
tion? 
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Mr. VINSON. I am doing both. Are 
we going to follow the conclusions of the 
committee or are we going to follow the 
conclusions of those charged with the 
responsibility? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Of course, in the 
final analysis, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia would be most reluctant even to 
remotely prophesy what attitude the 
gentleman from the great State of 
Georgia might assume in a situation of 
this character. However, I would like to 
call his attention to the fact that we 
found this evidence in the San Diego 
training station and others. There was 
space or a vacancy for 6,480 recruits at 
San Diego. At Bainbridge, there was a 
vacancy for 8,080 recruits. At Great 
Lakes, there was a vacancy for 5,040 re- 
cruits. We felt upon getting this infor- 
mation and in accordance with the total 
personnel to be trained and the presen- 
tation of the splendid gentleman, Ad- 
miral Randall Jacobs who testified, as to 
the necessity for the station which we 
have under discussion, we could well con- 
solidate. We were not usurping the pre- 
rogatives of the intelligent gentlemen 
from the Navy when we exercised that 
privilege, it was our duty. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Would 
the gentleman say whether or not, after 
the so-called vacancies which exist at 
San Diego, Great Lakes, and this other 
training station, were made known to 
the committee, his committee went fur- 
ther into the subject matter to find out 
whether the Navy intended at any fu- 
ture time to close any of these stations? 
After the vacancies were made known to 
the committee, did you consult with the 
Navy to see what they were going to do 
about these stations? s 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Pend Orielle has 
been already closed. As to Seneca, Ad- 
miral Jacobs, upon inquiry, made the 
following statement: 

As I have stated previously, if there is 
any possibility of closing any stations, Sen- 
eca will be the next one to be closed, but 
right now I cannot see my way clear to rec- 
ommend it, 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. That is 
Seneca? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. What 
about Sampson? Is that the same 
station? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The same station. 

Mr. BATES. We always understand 
it as Sampson. Which is it? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is either Seneca 
or Sampson. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Up to 
the present time the Chief of the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel has not seen fit to 
give the committee a definite answer as 
to when he would find it advisable to 
close that station? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No; he has not. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Yet we 
know we are right in the middle of the 
greatest war we have ever been in, when 
we know there are thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands more tons of ships 
coming off the ways that must be fully 
and completely manned. I would like 
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to know upon what basis the committee 
projected this action. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. May I ask 
this question? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. No, 
no. Let the gentleman answer the ques- 
tion. It is a very important question. 
They are closing this station without 
advice. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The gentleman has 
too much concern as regards this one 
station, because we have provided places 
to take care of all the personnel in its 
total, that they have indicated to us they 
are going to train. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Have 
they indicated to the committee that 
they could get along without Sampson, 
and carry out the needs of the fleet? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. They did not make 
that statement. In the first place, they 
testified before the committee there 
were so many thousands of personnel 
that had to be trained. The training 
facilities were each indicated and what 
their total capacity was. When we sat 
down for the consideration of the bill, 
we took the figures they gave us which 
they had testified were the recruits they 
were going to train in the respective sta- 
tions, and found that there was enough , 
room to consolidate the total personnel 
in the stations which we have left in the 
bill. Then to further justify our posi- 
tion we gave to the Navy enough money 
to go ahead about 60 or 90 days to 
effectuate the consolidation. So that 
we could not remotely hurt them in their 
own program as they presented the pro- 
gram to us and as that program was 
involved in personnel requirements. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Did 
the Chief of the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel make any further representa- 
tions as to the inadvisability of the action 
of the committee being carried out? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No, he did not, be- 
cause this committee writes its own bills. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Oh, I 
understand that, but I presumed you 
would consult. with the chief of one of 
the great bureaus of the Navy Depart- 
ment before you came to a conclusion 
of that kind. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. We consulted with 
the gentleman a long time when he was 
justifying the money which the commit- 
tee had under consideration. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Then 
you do not know how he feels in regard 
to that particular recommendation? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I could not state. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. May 
I inquire through the gentleman from 
California whether the chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee has any infor- 
mation from the Navy Department of a 
later date than that which the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations had, which 
would indicate the policy of the Navy 
Department, which would put a differ- 
ent light on the question? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia to answer that 
question. 

Mr. VINSON. With all deference to 
my distinguished colleague from Penn- 
sylvania, I do not care to answer that. 
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After listening to the gentleman’s ex- 
planation in justification, I am gratified 
to note that that conclusion was not 
reached, as was intimated, that it was 
due to the sharp answer from Admiral 
Jacobs to the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The members of my 
committee are thoroughly capable and 
competent to respond to any comment 
of that character. I want the record 
to be clear for the benefit of the gentle- 
man from Georgia, that as far as my 
personal attitude is concerned, I do my 
best to function upon the basis of evi- 
dence and not upon personalities. 

Mr. VINSON. That is the reason I 
am clearly satisfied with the fine justifi- 
cation which prompted the conclusion of 
the committee. But the hearings show 
that that idea was running loose in the 
minds of the committee at the time. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I 
should like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. Will the gentleman from Califor- 
nia advise the House how much the Navy 
has spent and is contemplating spending 
in developing the island of Guam? 

. Mr. SHEPPARD. I may say to the 
gentleman, if the gentleman will pardon 

` me, that I would rather not discuss that 
now because that is an advance base 
proposition. I would like very much to 
ask the gentleman to get his information 
from the Navy on that—with apologies, 
please. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I may 
say to the distinguished gentleman from 
California that he will find on page 24 of 
the hearings that in answer to a question 
Secretary Forrestal stated we have spent, 
roughly, $170,000,000 there already. So 
I did not think the matter was restricted, 
because here is a statement in the hear- 
ings by the Secretary of the Navy himself 
that at least $170,000,000 has been spent 
there. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I regret I feel 
obliged to take the position that I would 
rather talk to the gentleman confiden- 
tially than publicly. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. If it is 
_the gentleman's wish, I would be glad to 
discuss it with him confidentially. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr.PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may take. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Vermont is recognized. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
very comprehensive report made by the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for the Navy, on which I 
am privileged to serve, relieves me from 
all responsibility for attempting to add 
to it or to elaborate upon it. 

It goes without saying that the sub- 
committee has had the very valuable, 
and I might say invaluable, assistance of 
John Pugh, its clerk and secretary, than 
whom, as has been recognized, there is 
no greater authority with respect to the 
matters and things appertaining to naval 
preparedness and necessities for appro- 
priations. 

I would like to pay tribute at this time 
to my colleagues on the subcommittee, 
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comprising as they do a cross-section of 
the most independent, clear-thinking 
men in the Congress. The diversified 
interests of the individuals and the dif- 
ferences of philosophy, political and 
otherwise, when comprehended in a re- 
port such as has been made, unanimously, 
certainly should be entitled to support 
and respect. 

I would like, also, to pay my respect 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHEPPARD] who, over these 
long days, has submitted with equanimity 
to our many and diversified differences 
of expressed opinion with reference to 
what we as individuals thought was right. 
The fact that the report was presented 
to you as it is, is evidence of his diplomacy 
and competence and of our respect for 
him. 

My action and votes with respect to 
this bill were and will be motivated by a 
conviction that we should make it pos- 
sible for the Navy of the United States 
to represent us, world-wide, as an evi- 
dence of the power and might of the 
American people if and when aroused 
to defend a righteous cause or if ever 
attacked. ' 

The success of international agree- 
ments to keep the peace will rest on 
world-wide recognition of the fact that 
we propose to use the necessary force to 
keep it. 

Sea power, as Admiral King has said, 
will be an essential means to this end. 
The mere ownership of outlying bases 
means little if these bases are not main- 
tained and implemented by an appro- 
priate fleet ready for action. Today it 
seems almost inconceivable that the 
American people should simply demo- 
bilize and destroy this massive machinery 
of power which we have been compelled 
to set up in our own defense; one can 
scarcely believe that we will ever again 
relinquish the Pacific—as we did, for the 
most honorable of reasons, after the 
Washington Conference of 1922—to any 
aggressive power which may want to use 
it for secretly organizing an attack upon 
us. The question itself ought not to be 
difficult of settlement. It is for us to 
have and to hold and to control those 
bases in the Pacific which are essential 
to us and to the postwar cause of peace 
in the world. 

It has been said of us that we are a 
world power; let us show ourselves to 
be one. 

It has been well said that this war has 
outgrown its slogans. It has become a 
simple, deadly, implacable struggle to 
crush Germany and Japan and win free- 
dom from aggression in the future. We 
know the last war was lost because it 
failed to accomplish this end. We know 
we have won a second chance, but at a 
price as much greater than the sum we 
paid a generation ago as today’s casualty 
lists exceed those of 1918, as the drain 
on the power, energy, wealth, and patri- 
mony of the Nation surpasses the invest- 
ment of yesterday. The people who fol- 
lowed Wilson in 1917 and rejected him in 
1919 seem very young, careless, and im- 
provident in the light of 1945. The Navy 
and the armies of today were undreamed 
of then, The scale and nature of this 
conflict were beyond comprehension. 
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The difference is that the next war is not 
inconceivable. This time we realize that 
victory is not the end. We have learned 
in our grim maturity that this horror 
may come again, magnified beyond any- 
thing we have seen, unless we behold in 
the coming triumph of arms an oppor- 
tunity to continue the harder fight for 
peace perpetual. 

It is well to remember, as has been so 
often suggested, that the causes of war 
are multiform and by removing only 
some of them one may intensify the 
virulence of the rest. It may, indeed, Le 
beyond the capacity of the human brain 
accurately to diagnose all the causes 
of war or to devise their several anti- 
dotes. But one thing at least is certain— 
namely, that violence can only be re- 
strained by physical strength. And that 
even the wisest treaty becomes but tissue 
paper unless those who framed it for 
their own safety remain united in their 
resolve to see that it is kept. It is time 
for us to become realistic. 

It is axiomatic that permanent control, 
absolute or remote, by us of the far-flung 
islands won by our forces in the Pacific 
should be retained by us, generally 
speaking, and to that end we must main- 
tain a Navy of such size and power as to 
enable us not only to enforce our posi- 
tion but to make it very plain that we 
propose to maintain law and order in 
the Pacific hereafter—alone, if neces- 
sary. 

While the Atlantic Charter pledges its 
signatories against territorial aggrandize- 
ment, the islands we have captured rep- 
resent no opportunity for economic ex- 
pansion. Their total mileage is negli- 
gible. The sacrifices Americans have 
made and will have to make to win Tara- 
wa, Iwo Jima, and Okinawa should not be 
lost sight of by maudlin sentimentalists 
nor should they be forgotten or rendered 
futile by lack of vision either as to our 
duty, responsibility, or opportunity. 

It has been pointed out over and over. 
again that what America needs are se- 
curity bases—bases for the defense of the 
United States against any possible in- 
vasion by any modern weapons or by de- 
vices likely to be perfected in the foresee- 
able future. 

To ask for bases for defense is not to 
seek territorial aggrandizement or to of- 
fend any other power except our enemies. 
The United States, therefore, should have 
all the strategic islands in the Pacific 
Ocean north of the Equator. All of these 
will have been wrested from Japan when 
this war is won. Here and there are some 
islands owned by Allied Powers which 
will be needed by the United States to 
complete the American system of bases, 
and in these instances doubtless lease ar- 
rangements can be made. 

Never again should it be possible for an 
attack to be made as close to continental 
United States as Pearl Harbor. The pur- 
pose of the Navy in seeking outlying bases 
is to keep sufficient forces at points far 
from continental United States so as to 
minimize any possible damage from fu- 
ture attacks. 

The problem of rockets will come in for 
much consideration in figuring out the 
need for bases. The best defense against 
the rocket is “sea power,” which, as Ad- 
miral King defines it, means “surface 
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ships, plus submarines, plus aircraft, plus 
merchant ships, plus naval bases, plus 
trained personnel, plus the productive 
capacíty to build, equip, operate and 
fight them.” 

If any nation can send out aircraft 
carriers or submarines or other warships 
capable of shooting rockets at our island 
possessions or against the United States 
itself, it means that strategic bases near 
enough to get at the source of such 
rockets will be essential to us. Do I have 
to argue this? 

Few Americans will disagree with this 
fundamental thesis. There can be no 
doubt, certainly, that the world must 
place real power. behind whatever peace 
system it creates, just as any city, State 
or nation, or the people must place a 
police force behind the law. Nor can 
there be any doubt that a large measure 
of this power must come from the United 
States and that distant bases will be 
needed, particularly for the swift de- 
ployment of our naval and air strength 
in case of emergency, 

If we first save ourselves, we can keep 
others safe and free. 

I hope we have provided a sufficient 
sum of money to meet present demands 
made to ensure such a desired consum- 
mation of our hope, desire, andintent. If 
it be not so, we will have fought this war 
in vain. We should let everybody know 
we mean business and that we have the 
necessary wherewithal to prove it. The 
time for other methods has passed. 

Our continental problems we can meet 
day by day and as they arise now and 
post-war. Our attitude with respect to 
the maintenance of overseas bases 
should be positive and all-out. We 
should implement such attitude by the 
possession and maintenance of such a 
fleet as the greatest power in the world 
should have at all times for its own de- 
fense and in order to ensure the peace of 
the world. ` 

That is the price we must pay for our 
place in the sun. Civilization has moved 
westward to its destiny or its destruction. 
The burden is on our shoulders and those 
who follow us to bear and to carry ade- 
quately, whatever the cost of such a pro- 
gram may be, or to go down in a cloud 
of obloquy, buried in the dust of our own 
lack of vision, sunk in the mud of failure 
to measure up to the opportunity to ful- 
fill the high destiny which is ours. 

The Navy is now more,involved in war 
than at any time since Pearl Harbor, 
Its task ahead is large and dangerous. 
The duration of the war with the Japa- 
nese nobody knows. 

Those well-known considerations cir- 
cumscribe the action of an appropriating 
committee in passing upon a war budget, 
Laymen, by the very nature of things, 
must be guided by the judgment as to 
needs of service technicians and leaders 
upon whom we depend, and must depend, 
to defeat the enemy and achieve victory. 

There are men who are willing to 
gamble upon an early termination of the 
war and make cuts in budget requests. I 
am not one of these. We cannot gamble 
with the fate of the Nation or with the 
lives of our gallant sons out on the battle 
fronts daily carrying the war to the 
enemy. It would be a tragedy of the 
worst sort if they should meet with a 
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situation whereby, through shortages of 
expendables, prosecution of the war 
would be impeded and campaigns stopped 
in their midst. 

I think the best exposition of our prob- 
lem is the statement of Fleet Admiral 
Ernest J. King to the committee, from 
which I quote a part. Admiral King 
said: 

In the year that has elapsed since I last 
appeared before this committee much has 
happened to make us hopeful about the 
progress of the ./ar toward a successful con- 
clusion. Whether we look toward Europe or 
to Asia, however, I am sure that we all appre- 
ciate the fact that much still remains to be 
done before the war is won and a semblance 
of normal world-wide conditions are restored. 

In the Pacific, which is now the Navy’s 
principal theater of operations, we are now 
within the Japanese inner line of defenses. 
Our experience in Iwo Jima,is indicative of 
the kind of fighting that faces us in the 
future. The Navy will be forced to expend 
more ammunition, whether it be shells or 
rockets, to prepare beaches for landings, 
This will likewise be true after the troops 
are ashore and need the support of our ships 
to help them in their advances. We will 
continue to need all the naval strength, 
whether it be surface, air, or submarine, that 
we can muster in this final push for Tokyo. 
We dare not let ourselves be lulled into any 
false impression of Japanese naval and air 
impotency by their apparent light reaction to 
our air strikes on the homeland. It will be a 
different story when we approach their shores 
to land our Army and marines. 

We cannot show our full offensive strength 
against Japan unless it can be adequately 
supported. That means a full pipe line from 
the plants on the continent to ships at sea 
off the Japanese coast; a pipe line that is kept 
full until the final defeat of Japan. I believe 
that we cannot logically plan any other way. 
Most certainly we dare not plan to fire our 
last bullet on the day of victory. That 
means, naturally, that there will be sur- 
pluses after the war. But I assure you that 
we are doing our utmost through careful 
planning and inventory control to keep these 
to a minimum. 


That is the reason for the amount of 
this bill and it is the reason why the 
committee could not do much in reducing 
the budget requests. I confess we have 
done a bit of gambling, but not in possi- 
bly hurtful directions. Ships, guns, am- 
munition, airplanes, advance bases, and 
all the array of implements of modern 
warfare we have provided for untouched, 
and we have left untouched the estimates 
of the Navy’s medical department. 

As has been stated by the chairman 
of the subcommittee, we have made a 
cash reduction of $318,650,917 and a 
further reduction in contractual author- 
ization of $134,004,187, or a total of 
$452,655,104. 

These reductions have been itemized in 
the committee’s.report and will be found 
explained therein. 

I should like to tell you briefly about 
the salient provisions of the bill. 

It comprises five major procurement 
programs—personnel, shipbuilding, avia- 
tion, public works, and ordnance. 

PERSONNEL 


Although the personnel has been in- 
creasing, it stabilizes in 1946 and the 
number that has to be trained de- 
creases, so that all appropriations of the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, other than 
“Pay, subsistence, and transportation,” 
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show a reduction of $149,000,000. The 
authorized personnel strengths, approved 
by the President, for the three branches 
of the naval service are as follows: 


NAY ac a pining tebeelntee 3, 389, 000 
ee as ee ae ee 478, 000 
OCOSSC FUOIG. 5 2b daakodbantancoad 178, 165 

Total naval service__...... 4, 040, 165 


Active-duty strength as of December 
31, 1944, exclusive of personnel not in- 
cluded under the authorized strength, 
such as prisoners of war, missing, and so 
forth, was 3,850,794, of which approxi- 
mately 118,000 were females and 172,500 
colored. The proportion of reserves to 
regulars is about 5 to 1, except in the 
Marine Corps, where it is 3 to 1, 

AVIATION 


As to aviation, the estimates show a 
reduction of $3,000,000,000; but when 
the shift due to a renewal of $1,575,000,- 
000 contract authority is considered, it 
shows the two aviation appropriation 
availabilities will be about the same— 
$4,620,000,000 for 1945, versus $4,570,- 
000,000 for 1946. This comparison will 
be altered, however, since about a third 
of the contract authority to be renewed 
will have been obligated before the new 
fiscal year begins. 

ORDNANCE 


In the case of the Bureau of Ordnance, 
the Bureau has had to initiate large ex- 
penditures for ammunition, particularly 
for rockets, which accounts for the con- 
tinued large ordnanc2 budget. 

SHIPBUILDING 


The shipbuilding program is declining 
sharply. There is an actual reduction in 
the appropriation of $5,159,000,000, from 
$8,029,000,000 to $2,870,000,000. This 
is apart, however, from 12 escort carriers 
to be laid down within the unobligated 
ship tonnage totaling some 736,000 tons. 

PUBLIC WORKS 


The public-works program is parallel 
to that requested last year, but $.0,918,- 
776 less. The request is—continental 
United States, $402,012,624; advance 
bases, $986,000,000; total, $1,388,012,624; 
whereas for this year we allowed $1,000,- 
000,000 for advance bases and $474,000,- 
000 for continental United States; total, 
$1,174,934,400; and this excludes $114,- 
300,000 in the first deficiency bill now. 
pending. I shall have more to say about 
public works later. 

OPERATING FORCE PLAN 


In the combatant class there is a 
change in number of operating ships 
from 3,334 to 3,453. These changes as to 
major units consist of 10 new heavy 
cruisers; 13 new light cruisers; 8 large 
carriers; 3 cruiser-type carriers; 3 light 
carriers; and 11 converted carriers on 
merchant hulls. In the destroyer type 
there is an increase of 53 and submarine 
type, an increase of 18. This comprises 
the changes in the combatant class. In 
the larger amphibious type the change is 
83. In the auxiliary type the change is 
169, of which some of the major items 
are 9 destroyer tenders; 2 AE’s—ammu- 
nition ships; 6 AOG’s—gasoline tankers; 
2 transports; 4 repair ships; 5 ATA’s— 
ocean-going tugs; 9 ATF’s—fieet tugs; 1 
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seaplane tender; 117 CAZ’s—auxiliaries 
unallocated. 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 


In the fiscal year 1946 there will be a 
marked decrease in the training pro- 
grams of the Bureau of Personnel, par- 
ticularly in recruit training, class A, B, 
and C schools, Reserve Midshipmen’s 
schools—V-7—and the college pro- 
gram—vV-12. 

1, PILOT TRAINING, V-5 


I will present a few pertinent figures 
as to the training programs, taking first 
the pilot program. The naval aviation 
cadet program is conducted at 11 
schools—4 for preflight, 5 for primary, 
and 2 for immediate training. The cur- 
riculum covers 62 weeks of training—26 
weeks for preflight, 16 for primary, and 
20 for intermediate. Upon successful 
completion of the training program, 
aviation cadets are commissioned as en- 
signs of the Naval Reserve and then pro- 
ceed to operational training for 8 to 10 
weeks of additional instruction. 

As of December 31, 1944, there were 
12.887 aviation cadets under instruction. 
The number contemplated for June 30, 
1946, is 12,865. The total pilot output 
to meet the needs of the naval service 
will be 16,092 during the present year, 
whereas in the fiscal year 1946 it will be 
about 7,750. This number is designed 
primarily to maintain attrition. As of 
December 31, 1944, we had 44,193 naval 
pilots, excluding prisoners of war, miss- 
ing, and so forth. 

2. RESERVE MIDSHIPMEN, V-7 


From’ December 7, 1941, to December 
31, 1944, 50,706 officer candidates have 
successfully completed reserve midship- 
men training and received commissions 
as ensigns in the Naval Reserve. The 
Reserve midshipmen program has been 
a major source of competent officer per- 
sonnel. Approximately 95 percent of the 
graduates are commissioned in the line, 
with the remaining 5 percent commis- 
Sioned in the various staff corps. Sources 
of personnel for Reserve midshipmen 
training are the college training pro- 
gram—V-12—and enlisted personnel 
from the fleet and shore establishments, 
The training covers a 4 months’ period; 
during the first month the candidates 
are apprentice seamen and in the suc- 
ceeding 3 months, midshipmen. As of 
- December 31, 1944, there were 8,859 stu- 
dents under instruction, Currently the 
Program is conducted in 8 training 
schools. The number of training schools 
will be reduced materially in 1946, in- 
asmuch as the number of students on 
June 30, 1946, will be approximately 30 
percent of the current student load. 

A 3. WAVES 


As of December 31, 1944, there were 
81,744 WAVES, of whom 73,000 were en- 
listed. Currently, there are being en- 
listed 500 a month. The distribution of 
enlisted WAVES contemplated during 
fiscal year 1946 is: 

Continental United States.........- = 70,370 
Overseas 


4. INDUCTEES 


Currently, the Navy is taking about 
£3,000 inductees a month and in the fiscal 
year 1946 we shall require about 13,1008 
month, plus an equal number of 17-year< 
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old enlistments. At present, the training 
station course is 10 weeks, after which 
the men may be sent to sea or to special 
courses of instruction. 

5. COLLEGE TRAINING, V-12 


On December 31, 1944, there were 59,- 
595 students in the college program. At 
various colleges and universities there 
are the following number of units: 


DR ae ae 131 
OCICAL Sante en on 8. o sre 78 
Deri tal “Whites aar awn 37 
TROONIL ae S 28 

TOR UNIS onnaa 274 


Under instruction in the main units 
are 6,325 Naval Reserve Officer Training 
Corps stuđents. By Public Law 1, ap- 
proved February 13, 1945, the authoriza- 
tion for the Naval Reserve Officer Train- 
ing Corps has recently been increased to 
a maximum of 24,000 under instruction 
at any one time until the expiration of 1 
year after the cessation of hostilities. 
Certain groups of students currently en- 
rolled in the college program will be 
transferred to the Naval Reserve Officer 
Training Corps curriculum. However, the 
total number in the college program will 
decrease sharply in the fiscal year 1946; 
the average on board during the period 
will be 34,410. 

6. NAVAL ACADEMY 


The Naval Academy course is 3 years 
and at the present ime there are 3,025 
midshipmen, United States Navy, in 
training. The number under training 
during 1946 will be approximately the 
same as in 1945. 


7. SUMMARY 


During the period from July 1, 1940, to 
December 31, 1944, the personnel of the 
Navy proper, exclusive of the Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard has increased 
from 160,997 to 3,210,959—excluding pris- 
oners of war, missing, and so forth. This 
increase is explained best by the follow- 
ing comparisons: 

During the same period, ships in- 
creased from 653 in commission and in 
service to 57,096, including all types of 
landing craft, and aircraft increased 
from 1,741 to 36,700. Aircraft carriers 
have increased 15 fold; pilots have in- 
creased from 2,552 to 44,193, and enlisted 
aviation ratings from 5,924 to 214,641. 

On December 31, 1944, there were 234,- 
789 enlisted Seabees, of whom 209,253 
were in organized units, 18,480 in miscel- 
laneous units and advance base training, 
and 7,056 in station unit complements in 
the United States. On June 30, 1945, 
and June 30, 1946, the number of enlisted 
Seabees will be 272,150. 

Further with respect to public works: 
The Navy Department brought to the 
attention of the committee a program for 
laying up over 3,000 excess vessels upon 
the conclusion of hostilities in order to 
preserve them in the post-war period. 
The estimated cost of installation of 
shore facilities for the purpose of laying 
up these ships was stated as $120,000,000 
against the appropriation “Public works,” 
exclusive of certain equipment which 
would be installed for dehumidification, 

These facilities were to be constructed 
in various places—some at existing navy 
yards and stations, others at new sites, 
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and others were proposed for existing 
privately operated shipbuilding yards in 
which generally there exist Government- 
owned facilities which had beén in- 
stalled either for industrial purposes or 
to house the fitting-out naval crews at 
such yards. The facilities were to be in 
the nature of docks, slips, shops, bar- 
racks, and so forth, depending upon the 
needs of the locality. 

It is only fair to state that the sum of 
$120,000,000 was authorized in Public 
Law No. 13, approved March 1, 1945, 
which bill approved $1,500,539,500 of 
public works construction under general 
object headings, of which the first ob- 
ject, ship repair and laying-up facilities, 
in the amount of $230,222,000, was the 
object which embraced the laying-up fa- 
cilities. It is my understanding that de- 
tailed items were presented to the House 
Naval Affairs Committee, that such com- 
mittee reported authorization bill by ob- 
ject headings, and that the hearings cov- 
ering the detailed items were not pub- 
lished. 

When the estimates for the first defi- 
ciency bill of the current session were 
sent to Congress, they contained a re- 
quest for $20,000,000 against this $120,- 
000,000 program. Such estimates were 
contained in House Document No. 25, of 
January 17, 1945. The Appropriations 
Committee of the House in their report 
on the first deficiency bill stated that this 
item had been deferred so that it could 
be considered with the whole program 
when the 1946 naval estimates were con- 
sidered by the Navy Subcommittee. No 
submittal of the additional funds, some 
$99,000,009, has been made by the Presi- 
dent, although I understand the item 
was presented to the Bureau of the 
Budget by the Navy Department. I as- 
sume the administration considered the 
expenditures contemplated were too 
great to be considered so early; and there 
are certain factors which bear upon this 
which I wish to discuss. 

The Vice Chief of Naval Operations 
appeared before the committee in sup- 
port of the full program, and what he 
had to say was carefully weighed by the 
committee. It is the view of the com- 
mittee that it is too early to uncertake 
this construction in toto, and it has 
therefore recommended that the ap- 
proved submittal of $20,000,009 be all 
that should be appropriated at this time. 
There are certain basic factors which in- 
fluenced the committee: 

The postwar commitments of the 
United States particularly in the Pacific, 
cannot be known until agreements 
which are going to be considered at San 
Francisco are concluded, and until the 
war is over in the Far East. It may be 
that large numbers of these vessels will 
be required to be kept in commission, as, 
if we have to do a policing job in the Far 
East, including the Carolines, Marshalls, 
and Japanese islands, it is obvious that 
large control forces would be required in 
the area. In addition to that, there are 
a number of bases which will have to be 
constructed in the Far East. 

There. is another obvious factor which 
deserves consideration. Considering the 
large number of bases which have been 
constructed during the war, running inte 
the thousands, both by the Army and 
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Navy, even in the continental United 
States, it would result in an unwise ex- 
penditure of public funds if any new in- 
stallations were created to look out for 
laying-up facilities, and there should be 
a consolidation of this laying-up pro- 
gram in as few activities as possible, 
with a view to economizing in the ad- 
ministration thereof. -The types of ves- 
sels that will be laid up are minor craft 
from the carrier-cruiser category down. 

There is another point which must be 
borne in mind. After the last war large 
numbers of destroyers, particularly, were 
placed out of commission, in addition to 
the large merchant fleet; and in the case 
of naval vessels, they were concentrated 
in the Philadelphia Navy Yard and the 
San Diege destroyer base. Maritime 
vessels were anchored in pools offshore 
in various places, such as Solomons and 
the James River, where caretakers were 
Placed on board. 

I see no reason why we should rush at 
creating these facilities, because at the 
conclusion of hostilities the vessels can 
be brought back and moored in sheltered 
waters until such time as the disposition 
it is desired to make of them can be 
properly determined by the Congress, and 
there will be plenty of time to create the 
facilities, 

I have gone into this long explanation 
in order that the Members may under- 
stand the subject. As every Member on 
the fioor knows, I am a pro-Navy man. 
I also come from an area which is going 
to insist, upon the conclusion of hostili- 
ties, that the affairs of the Government 
be administered in an economical or even 
frugal manner until we can recoup some 
of the sustenance we have lost and pay 
off some of the debt which we owe. 

I know that my views as to this vessel 
laying-up program are not in accord 
with the views of some of the high offi- 
cials in the Navy Department or with 
those of some of my colleagues in the 
Congress. We are providing specifically 
in terms of money for about 1624 percent 
of the program worked out by the Navy 
Department. I know my good friend, 
the gentleman from Georgia, CARL VIN- 
son, chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, would like to proceed with the 
whole program. We have made a 
rather substantial cut in the public- 
works budget, which will mean the elimi- 
nation of a lot of projects of doubtful 
value to the war effort. My own feeling 
is that within the amount remaining 
there are many more projects of doubtful 
value to the war effort. Personally, I 
should not be averse to spending a few 
more million dollars on the inactive-ship 
project if it would mean taking more 
money away from projects not essential 
to the war and of doubtful post-war 
value, because I assume, if obligational 
authority be available, such class of 
projects will be proceeded with. 

I want to say in this connection that I 
voted for the G. I. bill, and I want to 
see jobs available for those of our boys 
in the armed services who want jobs 
when they come home. I believe it is 
our duty and the duty of every official 
connected with the Government, mili- 
tary and civil, to hold in abeyance every 
kind of project not immediately essen- 
tial which would later be a worth-while 
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project upon which some former soldier 
or sailor might be employed. 

I mentioned earlier in connection with 
this matter the action of the Deficiency 
Subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee in referring the formal esti- 
mate for berthing inactive ships to the 
Naval Subcommittee. I commend the 
Deficiency Subcommittee and the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committce, my friend the gentle- 
man from Missouri, CLARENCE CANNON, 
for that course, It agrees with a prac- 
tice I long have advocated, namely, that 
the Deficiency Subcommittee should 
refer to the regular subcommittees all 
supplemental estimates of appropriation. 
The Deficiency Subcommittee, in my 
judgment, should stick to deficiencies 
and not trespass upon the jurisdiction 
of the regular subcommittees, and that 
jurisdiction, in my opinion, embraces 
both regular annual and supplemental 
appropriations. 

We can neither avoid our destiny nor 
eyade our duty. 

When Lysander the Spartan some 300 
years B. C. turned over to his successor 
the command of the fleet he said: “I de- 
liver to you a fleet that is mistress of the 
seas.” It should be our proud boast to 
say the same thing to our posterity. 

We must make secure the peace of the 
world for which we fight. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THomas], a member of the committee, 23 
minutes. 

NAVY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall try to give a summary of the 
pending bill. It calls for $24,879,510,546 
in cash and contract authorizations, 
which is about $6,903,560,155 less than 
the fiscal year 1945. In some respects, 
this is amazing, since the Navy is engaged 
in ever-increasing activities. 

‘BUREAU OF PERSONNEL 


For the fiscal year 1946, the committee 
recommended $198,507,126, which is 
$202,400,046 less than was appropriated 
in 1945. 

To understand better these appropria- 
tion figures, it is well to examine the per- 
sonnel strength of the Navy for fiscal 1945 
and fiscal 1946. Appropriations for fiscal 
1945 were based on total strength—offi- 
cers and enlisted, male and female—of 
3,006,000, whereas the appropriation for 
1946 includes an over-all strength of 
3,356,867. The latter figure will be 
reached the last of May, calendar 1945. 
From then on, replacements at about the 
rate of 28,000 a month will be required 
to maintain the strength of 3,356,867. 

The reduction in appropriations for 
fiscal 1946 from fiscal 1945, comes from 
a decrease in training activities of the 
Bureau. The Bureau's budget is broken 
down into three big heads: First, train- 
ing, welfare, and recreation; second, in- 
struction; and third, Naval Reserve. 
The latter two are the big training units 
for officers and enlisted personnel. 
These two units took a reduction of $199,- 
000,000. The Bureau has conducted the 
greatest number and different types of 
schools heretofore known. It is com- 
monly said that to make a sailor, he must 
be sent to sea. That is true, But since 
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this is a technical and scientific war, 
officers and enlisted men alike must be 
taught ashore how to handle guns, radio, 
radar, fire control equipment, and so 
forth, before going to sea. 

The committee has felt all during the 
war that the Bureau of Personnel was 
spending entirely too much money in 
the transportation of its officers and en- 
listed personnel from station to station. 
In 1945 there was appropriated for trans- 
portation $242,383,000. This year the 
committee recommend a cut of $42,000,- 
Ee the $285,175,000 requested for 

This year we expect the Bureau to live 
within its budget on transportation, As 
an example of unnecessary travel ex- 
pense, the Navy’s travel budget for this 
year is $315.33 per officer, while that of 
the Marine Corps is $181 per officer per 
year. We have tied the Navy to the 
Marine Corps’ figure. 

BUREAU OF SHIPS 


Increased Navy: The estimate for 1946 
is $2,270,000,000, which is a reduction of 
approximately $4,300,000,000 over 1945. 
But to understand the shipbuilding pro- 
gram, it must be pointed out that since 
the emergency started, Congress has au- 
thorized the Bureau of Ships to incur 
liabilities, as of December 31, 1944, to- 
taling approximately $23,000,000,000. 

As of December 31, 1944, $17,800,000,- 
000 has been paid toward discharging 
that debt, leaving an approximate lia- 
bility.of five and one-half billion dollars. 

Two million two hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars is recommended in this 
bill toward the completion of the au- 
thorized program. During the calendar 
year 1945, 208 combat vessels will be 
completed. This is about the same num- 
ber of combat ships we had just before 
the emergency in 1940. The remaining 
part of the program will cost about $3,- 
000,000,000. It will call for the comple- 
tion in the calendar year 1946 of 88 com- 
bat vessels and in 1947 of 12 units. The 
last 12 comprise 1 battleship, 8 heavy 
cruisers, and 3 light cruisers, which 
gives us a building program, unfinished 
today, of approximately 308 combat 
ships. 

Maintenance: The other big part of 
the activities of the Bureau of Ships 
comes under the heading of “Mainte- 
nance of the Bureau of Ships.” Its 
function is to maintain in operating con- 
dition our great wartime fleet and that 
part of the shore establishments upon 
which the fleet depends for its repair, 
upkeep, and improvement. The bill 
calls for $2,790,000,000 for that purpose 
for fiscal 1946. This is an increase of 
approximately $330,000,000 over fiscal 
1945. That increase comes about solely 
because of an increase in the work load 
for repairs caused by battle damage. 

The Navy has, as of today, approxi- 
mately 1,200 combat ships and in the 
neighborhood of an additional 80,000 in 
various other types of vessels. These 
ships were built either in Government or 
private yards. The peak of construc- 
tion was in May 1943, at which time 
there were 317 yards building ships for 
the Navy. Today there are 176 yards 
and on July 1 of this vear there will be 
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only 64; and on January 1, 1946, there 
will be only 22 yards. 

Before the emergency in 1940, there 
were 22 Government and- private yards 
building ships for the Navy, so we will 
be back where we started. 

We have the greatest number and the 
finest ships aficat. They would be worth- 
less if they were not manned by the best 
officers and best-equipped sailors in the 
world. Too much credit cannot be given 
to Fleet Admiral Nimitz, Admiral Halsey, 
and Admiral Spruance, and others, to- 
gether with their capable and efficient 
staffs, for the glorious battles they have 
fought and won. Nor can we praise the 
American bluejacket too greatly—there 
is no finer man on land or sea. He came 
from the farms, the stores, and the shops, 
knowing nothing about a ship. But he 
learned his lessons, and learned them 
quickly and well. 

We have placed in the bill $20,000,009 
for the tying up of ships. The Navy 
wanted $119,000,000 for this purpose, but 
it was doubtful in the minds of the com- 
mittee whether the Navy could spend 
more than twenty to forty million dol- 
lars during fiscal 1946. This committee 
is of the opinion that too much impor- 
tance cannot be laid upon this program 
of laying up ships. It is contemplated 
that about 3.500 of all types of ships 
will be laid up when the war is over, at 
a total initial cost of $119,000,000. This 
amount will defray berthing space, elec- 
tric-power facilities, and other necessary 
items. The annual upkeep of these 3,500 
ships will be from five to fourteen mil- 
lion dollars. The cost will increase oro- 
gressively with time. The experts think 
a ship will last in inactive status from 
40 to 50 years. In fact, we have ships 
in the Navy tcday which are doing splen- 
did service that are about 40 years of age. 
The initial cost plus the unkeep will 
amount to one-tenth of 1 percent per 
year of the total cost of the ships tied up. 

Instead of scrapping our ships as we 
did in World War No. 1, we shall be wice 
to lay up these ships. The cost of so do- 
ing will be the cheapest insurance policy 
this Nation can purchase. It is my 
thought that if on the morning we were 
stabbed in the back at Pearl Harbor, we 
had had 3,500 ships tied up, Japan nor 
anyone else would have attacked us. 
This committee will recommend to the 
House from time to time whatever sums 
it thinks necessary to carry out this pro- 
gram to a successful conclusion, 


BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 


‘The bill carries an appropriation: of 
$3,000,000,000, which is a reduction of 
$355,000,000 over fiscal 1945 under the 
heading of “Ordnance and Ordnance 
Stores.” This heading is primarily used 
for procurement of ordnance, for main- 
tenance of ordnance, and for mainte- 
nance of naval ordnance shore facilities. 
This is a lump-sum appropriation. In 
my judgment, it should be divided into 
its three component parts in order that 
the Congress may keep a closer check on 
expenditures of the Bureau. It is my 
guess that the committee will direct its 
attention toward that end during the 
fiscal year 1247. 

‘The decrease in 1946 from 1945 is 
brought about in the procurement of 
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ordnance matériel. This indicates there 
is a surplus on hand. It is well to point 
out here that the bill carries $674,000,000 
for rockets, whereas the appropriations 
for 1945 did not have any funds for that 
purpose. This all adds up that while 
there is a reduction in expenditures for 
1946 from those of 1945 in the procure- 
ment of ordnance matériel, there is an 
increase in maintenance of ordnance, and 
maintenance of ordnance shore stations. 
We are hoping these two items can be 
materially reduced next year. 

SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 


The primary responsibility of this Bu- 
reau is that of supply.. The bill carries 
an appropriation of $8,281,959,800, which 
is an increase of $1,234,311,800 over 1945. 
One billion two hundred and forty-six 
million eight hundred and ninety-one 
thousand dollars of the above increase is 
attributable to pay, subsistence and 
transportation. The remainder of the 
increase comes from an increase in Navy 
fuel from $200,000,000 in 1945 to $250,- 
C09,000 in 1946. 

For “Account maintenance,” the Bu- 
reau requested $529,840,000 for 1946. 
There was appropriated for 1945, $565,- 
000,000. The committee recommends 
$503,347,800 for 1946. This Bureau has 
480 separate activities, some of which are 
interrelated with activities of other 
bureaus. Under this account must be 
paid literally thousands of employees 
who are handling, all types of supplies 
in Navy warehouses and loading them on 
ships and other forms of transportation. 

In addition to its many duties, it now 
has a new function, Navy Material Re- 
distribution and Disposal Administra- 
tion. It is the job of this new activity 
to dispose of surplus.and obsolete mate- 
rial of the Navy. It will require much 
warehousing, space, checking, and cata- 
loging of this material. 

The Bureau wanted to increase its 
employees during 1946 from 60,575 to 
74,634. As of March 1 there are 62,000 
filled field positions in group 4-B classi- 
fication. The committee is of the opin- 
ion that that number should not rise any 
higher. Therefore, the additional 13,- 
000 group 4-B employees are denied. 

Under the heading of “Transportation 
of things,” it is estimated that the Bu- 
reau will disburse in 1946 $584,000,000 as 
against $630,000,000 in 1945. This is for 
transportation of “things”; in other 
words, military supplies and not per- 
sonnel. In the hearings on this subject, 
n examination was made of Rear Ad- 
miral W. J. Carter, Chief of the Bureau, 
as to what, if anything, was being done 
to reduce this large expenditure of funds. 
It was pointed out that the freight-rate 
schedules are set up by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Also, it was 
pointed out that the railroads are paying 
huge extra dividends during the emer- 
gency. 

The Chief of the Bureau was urged to 
strengthen and increase his present small 
but capable staff, for handling transpor- 
tation rates, costs, and other related 
transportation problems. He was also 
urged to make every effort to get re- 
ductions and adjustments in freight rates 
charged the Navy. It is hoped that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission can 
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remedy its apparently inflexible rules and 
regulations and thereby save money for 
the taxpayers. 

Where industry makes an abnormally 
large profit on business done for the 
Navy, a sizable part of that profit is re- 
captured by renegotiation. The rail- 
roads are making abnormally large 
profits. 

BUREAU OF MEDICINE 

The appropriation for the Bureau for 
1946 is $126,000,000, which is $17,000,000 
less than the fiscal year 1945. These 
funds are made available to provide care 
for the sick and injured; for maintenance 
of Navy hospitals, medical supply depots 
and dispensaries; for the purchase of 
medicine and supplies, and to discharge 
its functions under the G. I. bill for re- 
habilitation of the veterans. The Medi- 
cal Corps has done a remarkable job. 

Your attention is called to the testi- 
mony of Vice Admiral Ross T McIntire, 
Chief of Medicine and Surgery—see in- 
dex of hearings. His statements are very 
interesting and informative. I recom- 
mend the reading of this testimony to 
the membership. 

The present strength of the Medical 
Corps of the Navy is ‘enly 3.5 percent of 
medical officers per 1,000 total naval per- 
sonnel. This is about 54 percent of what 
was commonly thought necessary to take 
care of Navy needs. On July 1, 1944, 
continental hospital beds totaled 60,235, 
The construction program now under 
way will increase continental beds to 
80,000 at the end of the calendar year 
1945. The proposed program for fiscal 
year 1946 will provide an increase to 
90,000. 

The decrease of $17,000,000 comes 
mainly from a light purchase through 
1945 of medical stores. In other words, 
the medical department has planned 
wisely by procuring its medicines and 
supplies far in advance. Also, a part of 
the savings comes from a failure to pur- 
chase medical materials for its construc- 
tion program of 10,000 beds. The neces- 
sary materials to equip the new 10,000 
beds will come from supplies on hand at 
medical supply depots. 

YARDS AND DOCKS 


The Bureau of Yards and Docks is a 
construction agency. One of its chief 
functions is to design and construct shore 
facilities for the use of the Navy. Its 
budget is rather large and can be broken 
down into two parts. One is mainte- 
nance of the Bureau, and the other, 
which is by far the larger, is public 
works, 

Maintenance: The appropriation for 
maintenance of yards and docks for 
fiscal 1945 was $152,700,000. The Bu- 
reau requested for fiscal 1946 $165,- 
350,000. The amount of $150,000,000 is 
recommended. 

The Bureau also requested authority 
to purchase 1,030 automobiles, includ- 
ing 30 not to cost less than $2,500 each. 
We denied the 30 to cost $2,500 each and 
recommended that only 500 small cars 
be purchased. 

Public works: The big money in the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks comes under 
the heading “Public works.” Last fiscal 
year we appropriated $1,000,000,000 for 
public-works construction of overseas 
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bases, At the present rate of spending 
there will be a deficiency of $76,100,000 
in overseas construction. This year the 
Bureau has requested $986,000,000 for 
overseas bases. The committee recom- 
mends the full amount. Neither the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks nor anyone 
else knows exactly how much money will 
be required or where it will be necessary 
to construct the bases. Time and opera- 
tion only can tell. However, the Bureau 
must have the money and be ready when 
called upon. 

Last year we appropriated, in cash and 
contract authorizations, for public works 
to be constructed at shore establishments 
in the United States the sum of $1,170,- 
060,000, of which $531,000,000 was cash. 
For 1946 for public works in the conti- 
nental United States the.sum of $422,- 
009,000 has been requested with which 
to partially defray expenses of construc- 
tion and get started 793 projects. The 
committee was of the opinion that one- 
third of these projects could be con- 
structed after the war is over. We, 
therefore, reduced the sum of $422,000,- 
000 by one-third. 

The Yards and Docks item before you 
carries a total cash appropriation of $1,- 
589,231,400, plus $974,008,413 contract 
authorizations. Only $300,000,000 cash 
will be used for partial ‘defrayment of 
1946 contractual authority. The balance 
is to defray contract authority granted 
during fiscal 1945. 

The appropriation for public works, 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, is a lump- 
sum appropriation, which the Secretary 
can use, in whole or in part, as he sees 
fit, within the jurisdiction of the Bu- 
reau. Your committee thought it wise 
to continue this great latitude of au- 
thority during the fiscal year 1946 be- 


cause of the exigencies of the war. . 


However, a day is fast approaching when 
your committee thinks it wise to cease 
making lump-sum appropriations to the 
Bureau, 

BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


The Bureau of Aeronautics is a big bu- 
reau, and an important one. Its func- 
tions are indispensable to the war ef- 
fort. - The Bureau’s program for 1946 
calls for, first, the purchase of 19,140 new 
planes and spare parts at a cost of $2,- 
799,128,500; second, replacement of navi- 
gational and radio equipment and to 
aerological and photographic equipment, 
the sum of $177,658,200; third, mainte- 
nance, repair, and operation of air sta- 
tions, air fleets and aviation activities to 
the tune of $1,514,238,800, and fourth for 
experimental activities the sum of $81,- 
000. EKighty-two million dollars of the 
$1,514,238,800 request was denied. 

These figures total $4,572,025,500, of 
which only $2,572,298,000 is appropriated 
herein. The cost of the 19,140 planes is 
$2,799,128,500, but only $799,128,500 is ap- 
propriated in the bill for part payment 
on their cost. 

The bill provides $425,000,000 in con- 
tractual authority for 1946 program. In 
1945 we appropriated $4,600,640,090, and 
in addition thereto gave contract au- 
thorization of $3,500,000,000, which 
amount was later reduced to $1.600,090,- 
000. This actually made for 1945, cash 
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and contract authorizations of $6,200,- 
640,000, as compared to 1946 in cash and 
contract authorizations of $2,906,050,000. 

Heretofore, the committee has been 
making a lump sum appropriation to the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. However, the 
committee thought it wise this year, in 
view of the large expenditures of the 
Bureau, to make direct appropriations 
to the four main functions of the Bu- 
reau, as above enumerated. This was 
done with the thought that the commit- 
tee and Congress could keep a clearer 
view of what was going on in the Bureau. 

To date the Navy Department has on 
hand approximately 37,200 usable planes. 
The attrition rate of some types of our 
planes is 10 percent per month, while the 
average rate of attrition is about 4 to 5 
percent per month. Eyen as high as 
these figures are, the rate is not as great 
as had been expected. In this regard I 
cite to your attention the testimony of 
Rear Admiral DeWitt Ramsey, Chief of 
the Bureau, and of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Air, A. L. Gates—see in dex of 
hearings. 

It should be brought to the attention of 
the House that the funds appropriated 
for 1945 as set out above, call for the 
purchase of 24,240 new planes. Not one 
of those planes has been delivered to 
date; and none is scheduled to be de- 
livered for another 6 months. It should 
also be pointed out that funds appro- 
priated herein for 1946 call for the pur- 
chase, as stated before, of 19,149 planes. 
The first of these will not be delivered for 
at least 18 months, and the entire num- 
ber will not be delivered for 2 years. 

The Bureau has grown like a mush- 
room. There were 15 naval air stations 
in operation in 1941, and we have a total 
of 163 at the present time. The figure 
of 163 stations does not include our ad- 
vance bases nor does it include those sta- 
tions used exclusively for training of 
aviation cadets. 

These shore facilities have been neces- 
sitated by an increase in the number of 
aircraft. It has cost a world of money 
to build our aviation shore establish- 
ments. Under the appropriation for 
public works, $69,570,000 was appro- 
priated for aviation shore facilities in 
1940; $231,415,500 in 1941; $425,582,486 
in 1942; $461,433,945 in 1943; and $151,- 
055,417 for 1944. The projected amount 
for 1945 is $169,594,000 and $59,416,500 is 
requested for 1946. Roughly, approxi- 
mately $1,538,067,848 will have been spent 
on the erection of our aviation shore fa- 
cilities in the last 7 years. In addition 
to that amount, millions of dollars have 
been spent for the maintenance of the 
air stations. 

For instance, $195,000,000 is requested 
for this purpose for fiscal 1946; $173,- 
272,000 was spent for this purpose in 
1945. Maintenance includes upkeep of 
runways and adjacent areas, grounds, 
water-fronts, streets, roads, shops, quar- 
ters, and barracks, and not overhaul and 
upkeep of airplanes and fuel that is re- 
quired to operate them. 

Too much importance cannot be placed 
on naval aviation. It is our carriers and 
planes, along with our submarines, 
which are doing most of the damage to 
the Japs, However, I must point out the 
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expensive nature of our naval aviation 
facilities. In the first place, planes are 
extremely costly. The construction 
costs of the shore facilities and their 
yearly maintenance is extremely high, 
not to mention the maintenance and re- 
pair and fueling of the planes themselves. 

All of these figures clearly point out 
that the cost of naval aviation is very, 
very high. If we are to operate on a 
substantial basis after the war, some 
— must be found to greatly reduce that 
cost. 

In this regard, I should like to make a 
comparison of the naval shipbuilding 
program to that ‘of its aviation procure- 
ment program. The Navy is now closing 
up most of its shipbuilding facilities, and 
drastically reducing the number of ships 
to be built. But, the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics is still keeping in operation its > 
163 shore facilities, although 1946 pro- 
curement of planes is about 5,000 less 
thanin 1945. And, frankly, I cannot see 
any good reason why the Bureau should 
give to the manufacturers of airplanes a 
backlog of work for 18 months to 2 years, 

MARINE CORPS 


The Marine Corps sought for fiscal 
year 1946, the sum of $1,351,092,400. We 
granted all the amount requested. The 
Corps, for its entire activities, will spend 
for the fiscal year 1945, $1,178,210,000. 
The 1946 funds, as well as the 1945, will 
cover pay allowances for the military 
personnel, food, clothing, transportation, 
maintenance, and operation of its conti- 
nental shore establishments, and opera- 
tion of the headquarters in Washington. 

There is an increase for 1946 over 1945 
of approximately $173,000,000, which is 
accounted for by a general increase in 
operating costs due to the war. It can 
be truthfully stated that perhaps there is 
no unit or branch of our fighting service 
that is quite as economical as the Marine 
Corps. About 50 percent of its increase 
in 1946 over 1945 is due to an increase in 
longevity pay; that is, for those who have 
over 3 years in service; mustering-out 
pay; dependency allowance, which 
means that a good many of the boys are 
marrying and children are being born; 
and travel allowance on discharge. Ap- 
proximately $65,424,768 of the increase is 
accounted for in the form of dependency 
allowances. 

The strength of the Corps for 1946 will 
be maintained at about the same level 
for 1945; namely, 35,228 commissioned 
officers, 3,412 commissioned warrant and 
warrant officers, 3,500 officer candidates, 
and 435,860 enlisted personnel, These 
figures include 1,000 women marine offi- 
cers and 18,000 women enlisted personnel. 

COAST GUARD 


The Coast Guard sought $484,408,800 
for the fiscal year 1946. The sum of 
$468,007,707 was granted in 1946. The 
sum of $438,406,231 was appropriated in 
1945. The Coast Guard has performed 
an outstanding service during the war 
effort. Its functions and duties are 
many. To them must go a large share 
of credit for keeping our ships moving 
safely in and out of ports of continental 
United States. Its Port Security Force, 
which is composed of volunteers, has to 
its credit one of the finest records of 
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efficient, unselfish service in the war 
effort. Its Marine Inspection Service is 
excellent, and its aids to navigation gen- 
erally have been invaluable. 

In addition to those services, the Coast 
Guard has really gone to sea, and liter- 
ally thousands of its personnel have been 
manning ships during invasion opera- 
tions. For the complete picture of the 
fighting work and functions of the Coast 
Guard, I refer you to the testimony of 
Rear Admiral L. T. Chalker, Assistant 
Commandant. 

Military personnel: The total commis- 
sioned officer strength of the Coast 
Guard, male and female for 1946, will be 
1,791, which was the same figure for 1945. 
The enlisted personnel for 1946 will be 
173,165, which will be approximately the 
same as for 1945. 

The funds appropriated for the Coast 
Guard cover pay of its military person- 
nel and its civilian personnel in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and elsewhere. It also 
includes expenses incident to its general 
operation, including such items as re- 
pairs to its facilities, replacement of its 
vessels, and the usual contingent ex- 
penses incident to operation. 

Civilian personnel: The total civilian 
personnel of the Coast Guard for 1945 is 
3,872. For 1946, the figure is 3,697, which 
includes all civilian personnel in the 
headquarters in Washington, as well as in 
the field. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


For a long time the committee has 
been of the opinion that the Navy De- 
partment in the District of Columbia has 
been overstaffed. That thought is shared 
by practically the entire membership of 
the House. There is entirely too much 
deadwood in the higher-paid brackets of 
civilian personnel. Some of these em- 
ployees have received several salary in- 
creases during the emergency, in addi- 
tion to their overtime pay. Surely, these 
increases were far in excess of anything 
contemplated by the Little Steel formula 
for private industry. During the hear- 
ings one of the employees who had had 
several salary increases, plus overtime 
pay, advised the committee that these 
increases were thrust upon him. I pre- 
sume he was drafted. 

The vast majority of Navy Department 
employees, like other Government work- 
ers, receive a base pay of $1,440 and 
$1,620. But, it is not these people who 
are given the increases. It isthe super- 
visors, and those higher up in the per- 
sonnel division. 

I note with much interest that a few 
months ago, the librarians in 155 shore 
stations serving our fighting men, were 
reclassified and upgraded at a cost of 
about $74,000. One half of total—178— 
were reclassified, and given increases in 
Salary ranging from $300 to $600 per 
year. By what authority did the highly 
paid employees of the Navy civilian per- 
sonnel division arrange this blanket in- 
crease; and by what authority did the 
Civil Service Commission permit it? The 
granting of the blanket upgrading by 
Civil Service Commission is farcical. 
Why did not the Commission and the 
Navy Department grant an increase to 
the $1,440 clerk and the $1,620 stenog- 
rapher? They need it, too. 
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During 1940 and 1941, the Navy D2- 
partment spent with a Boze & Co., 
$220,000 for reorganization. Certainly, 
none of that money has brought any 
helpful results in the handling of the 
Navy’s personnel problem in the District 
of Columbia. On November 30, 1940, the 
Navy Department in the District of Co- 
lumbia, had about 5,700 employees. As 
of March 1, 1945, it had about 17,470 
and requested about 1,000 more. They 
also had 33,000 officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel, men and women, in the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard sta- 
tioned in the District of Columbia. The 
committee is recommending a ceiling of 
17,000 on the Department’s civilian per- 
sonnel. We think that is ample. 

We strongly urge Secretary Forrestal 
and Under Secretary Bard to give a little 
more of their personal attention to the 
Navy’s civilian personnel problem in the 
District. ‘The committee realizes both of 
them have their hands full with a multi- 
tude of other important matters, but 
here is one that greatly needs some of 
their attention. It might be helpful to 
them if they were to weed out a number 
of the top bracket, inefficient personnel 
who are deeply concerned in building up 
a heavy personnel load, in order to in- 
crease their own ratings and salaries, 

PACIFIC NAVAL BASES 


After several weeks of hearings, in 
which we had the pleasure of listening 
to Secretary of the Navy Forrestal and 
his able assistants Fleet Admiral Ernest 
J. King, commander in chief, United 
States Fleet, and Admiral F. J. Horne, 
vice chief of naval operations, and most 
of the bureau chiefs of the Navy, the 
committee has come to the conclusion 
that one of the most important problems 
confronting this country is what dispo- 


sition is to be made of the Pacific bases - 


which we have captured from the Japs— 
and those we intend to capture in a few 
months, As far as Iam concerned, there 
is only one answer. That answer is for 
the United States to take all of these 
bases from the Japanese which are 
needed for our national defense. Our 
possession of them should be undivided. 
The price we have paid in American lives 
to take them from the Japs has been too 
great ever to risk again their falling into 
Japanese hands.. Without these bases 
under our firm and complete domina- 
tion, this Nation will be in jeopardy. 
Surely our allies will not want a part in 
the domination and possession of these 
bases, because they are not close to their 
home lands. It is the United States, 
and the United States alone which will 
be threatened by them. 

It is generally thought that our State 
Department desires to place these island 
bases under some joint arrangement with 
someone else. It is said that the State 
Department is against annexation by the 
United States of these places. Call it 
annexation, or whatever term you de- 
sire, but by all means this country should 
have sole jurisdiction over them. Most 
of the islands have very little commercial 
use. Life is scarce and difficult. Their 


use is primarily military. That being ` 


true, I hope the State Department will 
cooperate with, and adopt the Navy’s 
point of view. If it doesn't, I am afraid 
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that in no uncertain terms it will hear 
from the American people who have 
bought and paid for the islands in the 
blood of their sons, 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to pay tribute to the administrative 
officers of the Navy Department. They, 
too, are doing a grand job, just as are 
our fine and immortal fighting leaders. 

No one has done a finer job than 
my distinguished friend, Vice Admiral 
S. M. Robinson, Chief of the Office of 
Procurement and Material. He is an 
outstanding engineer, a top-flight busi- 
ness executive, and one of the finest han- 
dlers of men I have ever known. He 
deserves another stripe. 

The Bureau chiefs generally have 
done a remarkable job, and to them and 
their very capable staffs go much credit 
for the success that our fleet has made. 
They have furnished the tools, 

Vice Admiral Ross McIntire, Chief of 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
will undoubtedly go down in history as 
the greatest Chief of the Bureau. 

Vice Admiral Edward Cochrane, Chief 
of the Bureau of Ships, and his excep- 
tionally capable assistant, Rear Admiral 
Earl W. Mills, have also done an out- 
standing job in building a five-ocean 
navy. The entire Nation is grateful to 
them. 

The Navy has not produced any finer 
man than Rear Admiral DeWitt C. Ram- 
sey, Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
He has already served 18 months in the 
Pacific, and I understand he is about to 
have a return engagement with the Japs. 
He deserves a promotion. 

The Navy Department and the Nation 
are blessed with Fleet Admiral King and 
Vice Admiral Horne. They are an excel- 
lent pair, in whom the American people 
have placed their trust, with no regret, 
but with a growing sense of pride. 

When Gen. Alexander Vandegrift, 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, en- 
ters the committee room, the committee 
feels like standing in admiration. To 
him and his brave marines the Nation 
owes an everlasting debt of gratitude. 
His organization is small in numbers, but 
it is big in spirit, in efficiency, and in 
accomplishments. 

No one will seriously doubt that one 
of the outstanding construction engi- 
neers in the United States today is Vice 
Admiral Ben Moreell, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks. The country 
is indebted to him and staff and his 
Seabees for their work, not only in con- 
tinental United States but in the far 
reaches of the Pacific. 

The new Chief of the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, Rear Admiral W. J. 
Carter, is a fine, aggressive, intelligent 
man, and we can expect much of him, 

The fighting personnel of the Navy has 
been blessed with having as its Chief of 
the Bureau of Personnel, during these 
trying years, Vice Admiral Randall Ja- 
cobs. On his strong shoulders fell the 
task of taking more than 3,000,000 young 
Americans from the stores, the farms, 
and shops, and training them to be avi- 
ators, sailors, and every conceivable type 
of technician. He is today the greatest 
school teacher in the world, and he has 
done a magnificent job. 
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Vice Admiral R. R. Waesche and his 
Coast Guards have rendered a valiant 
service. Some 60,000 of his men are now 
at sea. The Coast Guard, like the Ma- 
rine Corps, is a small organization, but 
it is an unusually capable and efficient 
one. The admiral is now ill, and we all 
wish him a speedy recovery. 

Last, but by no means least, much 
credit is due the Secretary of the Navy, 
James Forrestal, and his accomplished 
colleagues, Under Secretary Ralph A. 
Bard, Assistant Secretaries A. L. Gates 
and H. S. Hensel, for the building of the 
greatest Navy ever to sail the high seas. 
Secretary Forrestal is my candidate for 
the all-time outstanding Secretary of the 
Navy. He is capable of filling any job. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I yield if I 
have any time remaining. . 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. We are 
all happy to hear the compliment paid 
to Admiral Jacobs for the fine work he 
has done in building up the personnel 
of the Navy, but some of us who have 
followed that work very closely are very 
deeply concerned about his being forced 
to close the Sampson training station 
in Seneca, N. Y. 

I have talked to Admiral Jacobs, and 
he still stands just as firmly opposed to 
the closing of that station as ever, for 
the reason he said that he cannot know 
with any degree of certainty what the 
needs of the Navy in the coming months 
may be; and, as he very properly said 
also, the closing down of that station 
and the diffusion of its personnel would 
make the possible reopening of it much 
more expensive than the saving that 
would be made by temporarily closing 
it down. 

It seems to me that that question 
should be worked out with Admiral 
Jacobs, who, as the gentleman says, is 
doing such a magnificent job in training 
the personnel of the Navy. I know that 
he is very deeply concerned about it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I know that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
a high regard not only for the admiral 
but for the Navy. He has worked long 
and hard durihg this war for the Navy, 
and he has done a fine job, and I con- 
gratulate him. But if he will analyze 
the figures of Admiral Jacobs, he will 
find that we can close this station with- 
out hurting the training program one bit. 
As a matter of fact, the Navy will reach 
its full personnel strength in another 4 
or 5 or 6 weeks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again expired. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
I am asking this time on the assumption 
that the Members of the House here 
present are intensely interested in the 
national security, not only from the 
standpoint of the Navy, but of the Army 
also, and other elements which will con- 
tribute to our security. I am not at all 
certain that the observations that I shall 
make here are entirely relevant to this 
bill, although they have to do with the 
military strength of this country, includ- 
ing the strength of the Navy, 
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My attention has been called recently 
to a movement on foot, and how exten- 
sive it is I do not know, to the effect that 
as a part of the new international or- 
ganization, territories conquered by 
members of the United Nations, as vic- 
tors, shall be trusteed, as it were, to the 
international organization which we are 
confident will emerge from the San 
Francisco Conference. 

In my humble way I have tried to 
visualize what that would means, espe- 
cially as it would affect, if put into prac- 
tice, our standing in the Pacific. I as- 
sume that I am not far wrong in stating, 
without any disparagement to any other 
nation that is fighting alongside of us in 
this war, that the United States is the 
most trusted nation in the whole Far 
East area. China, and her neighbors, 
Burma, Indo-China, the Dutch East 
Indies, I am sure look upon us as a great 
power with no selfish motives. They 
realize perfectly well we are not in the 
war for territory or economic domina- 
tion in any part of the world. 

They realize, I am sure, that the bat- 
tles we have fought thus far and the bat- 
tles we are going to fight from now on 
are primarily for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and maintaining peace in that 
great area of the earth. 

Yes, indeed, Mr. Chairman, we are 
trusted as a nation perhaps beyond any 
other nation today in this respect. The 
suggestion that the islands, for example, 
that we have recovered from Japan— 
those islands over which, for example, 
she had a mandate under the old League 
of Nations—recovered with our blood 
and treasure, shall be trusted to an in- 
ternational orzanization I think should 
give us pause. Obviously, so far as we 
know, the potential aggressor in the far 
western Pacific is Japan. She has been 
the aggressor up to this point. - She is 
now on the road to defeat but she may, 
as the years go on in the future, when 
you and I have passed off this stage, at- 
tempt to resume that performance. To 
prevent her doing it, in my humble 
judgment—and I speak as a layman— 
the United States must be strong in that 
part of the world; in fact, I think it will 
very well devolve upon us to be strong 
more than upon any other nation. To 
be strong in that part of the world we 
must occupy and hold strategic points. 

It so happens, I suspect, that the hold- 
ing of those strategic points would not 
bring upon us any great economic or po- 
litical problems. Most of those strategic 
points are small islands, some times re- 
ferred to as atolls. But their impor- 
tance is enormous in the maintenance of 
a stable state of affairs in the Far East 
for years and, indeed, generations to 
come. Whether we like it or not, we 
will be responsible largely for the main- 
tenance of that state of affairs. I be- 
lieve it will be incumbent upon us to 
hold those strong points ourselves, and 
to make such use of them in the military 
sense and as hopping stones of com- 
munication and supply as to enable us to 
hold that great position in the Far East 
which all Asiatics want us to hold. 

So I would regret the success of any 
move which would qualify the behavior 
and the performance of the United 
States with respect to those outposts, I 
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would regret not merely as an American 
but as a person deeply interested in the 
maintenance of peace the world over 
that our management or occupation, if 
you please to call it such, of those out- 
posts which are of such tremendous 
military value, should be made respon- 
sible to any international organization, 

I confess I have been disturbed at the 
suggestion that we may be merely trus- 
tees in that particular region. I visualize 
Iwo Jima, Okinawa, Saipan, and many 
others probably as outposts which, if 
held by us, will assure peace to that part 
of the world and incidentally to our- 
selves. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. If held 
by us, at least in trusteeship, and not 
under mandate by the League of Nations, 
we might have been able to save our- 
selves this great loss of life and expense 
we are now going through in the East. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not capti- 
vated by the suggestion of a trusteeship. 
I think this is our responsibility and 
that we should carry it. I cannot con- 
ceive of any one of our friendly allies 
objecting to it. I cannot conceive, for 
example—and here I may make some 
rash suggestions—of the British having 
the slightest objection to our- continuing 
to hold these outpost islands, the posses- 
sion of which is so vitally important in 
restraining the aggressors of the future 
in that part of the world. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I congratu- 
late the gentleman from New York on his 
statement, I have heard statements by 
men in the Navy and I think there is in 
the hearings a statement by Secretary 
Forrestal along the same line of thought 
advanced by the gentleman from New 
York. I understand that these islands 
are of no great economic worth to any- 
one. Their value is purely military. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I tried to indi- 
cate that. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Who would 
be affected most if they should fall into 
unfriendly hands again? Certainly it 
can be no one but the United States. I 
do hope that our fine and efficient State 
Department will adopt the Navy’s point 
of view and put those islands under our 
100 percent control, possession, and 
domination. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The gentleman 
and I seem to be in pretty complete 
agreement. 

We may recollect, Mr. Chairman, that 
following World War No. 1 a system of 
mandates was established under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. 
Strange to say, and it is hard to recollect 
this thing without being astonished, Ja- 
pan was an associate of ours in the last 
war. The Carolines and the Marshall 
Islands were German possessions prior to - 
that war. Germany being defeated in 
that war, she lost those islands. What 
use they were to Germany I do not know, 
but the Germans probably at that time 
had military ambitions with respect to 
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them. In any event, the islands were 
turned over to Japan by the League of 
Nations with our consent under a man= 
date. One of the terms of the mandate 
was that they should not be fortified. 
Japan immediately or very shortly there- 
after built a high board fence around 
each one of them—I use that expression 
figuratively—allowed no person to visit 
them, and we woke up at about the be- 
ginning of this war to find out that they 
had been fortified in violation of the 
pledge of Japan under the mandate. 

I do not know how many lives or how 
much treasure we have expended in con- 
quering the islands which Japan forti- 
fied illegally. I hope that nothing like 
that can be envisaged in the future. All 
the world knows, I am convinced, if the 
United States is given unrestricted con- 
trol over those islands she can be trusted 
to behave decently and maintain the 


peace. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is 
it not true that both Admiral Leahy and 
Admiral King have made extremely 
strong statements regarding our taking 
control of the islands publicly? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not heard 
of Admiral Leahy’s statement but I did 
read the other day an excellent state- 
ment by Admiral King, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
understand that Admiral Leahy made 
the same sort of statement. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That was 
brought out on the floor of the House 
of. Representatives when the Navy ap- 
propriation bill was under consideration. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. May I 
quote from this newspaper clipping 
which I happen to have as to what Ad- 
miral King just said a week ago at a 
meeting of the New York Academy of 
Political Science on mandate govern- 
ment in which he said: 

How long can the United States afford to 
continue a cycle of fighting, building, and 
winning, and giving away, only to fight and 
build and win and give away again? 


Those are the words of Admiral King 
in recent days. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 30 seconds to pay my compli- 
ments to the gentleman and statesman 
from New York [Mr. WapswortH] for 
the fine statement he has made before 
the Congress this afternoon. I accept 
it as a very splendid contribution. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. All the remarks which 
have emanated from the other side of the 
aisle are most justified. I just cannot sit 
here without saying “Amen” from our 
Side. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to my colleague, the 
eee from Washington [Mr. Cor- 
FEE 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset I wish to add my feeble voice in 
support of the eloquent statements to 
which the able gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH] has just given 
such effective expression. Too long the 
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United States has been willing to stand 
aside and permit some nations to repu- 
diate the provisions of the League of 
Nations Covenant which they entered, 
particularly Japan’s repudiation of the 
agreement which she solemnly signed 
whereby the islands of the Pacific which 
she acquired from Germany would not 
be fortified. I hope that Members of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
will agree with the gentleman from New 
York and follow through with our State 
Department to the end that we can carry 
into effective operation and practice the 
principles to which he has given his sup- 
port this afternoon. 

The Members of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Naval Appropriations of 
the full Committee on Appropriations 
worked during the recess diligently in 
connection with hearings on the naval 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
1946. Ido not think it would be amiss if 
I should, as one Member of the commit- 
tee, pay my tribute to the work per- 
formed by my colleagues on the commit- 
tee and also and especially to the very 
able Clerk of the committee, John Pugh, 
I realize that words of praise bestowed 
upon John Pugh would be a work of 
supererogation, as futile as to attempt to 
add new colors to the rainbow, because 
most of us recognize John Pugh as an au- 
thority on the Navy and naval operations 
and is a man of remarkable attainments 
and great energy and ability. 

When we realize that John Pugh is 
not alone the clerk of the Naval Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations, as well as the 
clerk of other subcommittees, but is 
executive secretary or chief clerk of the 
entire Appropriations Committee, we can 
realize then only too well the tremendous 
scope of his work, and the fine caliber of 
his assistance to the Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

The chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Naval Appropriations, Harry R. SHEP- 
PARD, from San Bernardino, Calif., has 
done, as usual, a splendid job in guiding 
the hearings of the subcommittee; has 
worked very hard and very assiduously 
and very patiently; has exhibited an at- 
titude of cooperative help with the dis- 
tinguished admirals and bureau heads of 
the Navy, and at the same time has la- 
bored to the end that the interests of the 
taxpayers of the United States should at 
all times be safeguarded and protected. 

The ranking majority member of the 
committee, Mr. Tuomas, of Houston, 
Tex., showed by his interrogation of the 
witnesses and the very intelligent com- 
ments he made during the course of the 
hearings that he was conversant with 
every branch of the Navy operations and 
thoroughly comprehended the recondite 
problems with which the Navy officials 
were confronted. 

Another member of the committee, Mr. 
Jamie L. WHITTEN, of Mississippi, a very 
brilliant young lawyer, who is a great 
credit to the South in general and to the 
State of Mississippi in particular, by the 
character of his interrogations and com- 
ments made during the course of the 
hearings, has demonstrated to his col- 
leagues and to the country his thorough 
sympathy with and understanding of the 
Navy and its problems, 
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On the minority side we had the dis- 
tinguished lawyer from Terre Haute, 
Ind., NOBLE J. JOHNSON, a Member of 
Congress from that State, who likewise 
exhibited limitless knowledge of the 
Navy operations and a keen, sympa- 
thetic understanding of the Navy and 
its problems, 

We also had on the minority side the 
eminent scholar from the State of Ver- 
mont, former president of one of its 
universities, CHARLEY PLUMLEY, an inter- 
national and constitutional lawyer of 
record, associate general counsel for the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. of Akron, 
Ohio, associate of the late Wendell Will- 
kie, who by his constant attention to the 
work of the Navy and his keen and per- 
ceptive grasp of it has certainly earned 
the gratitude of the people of his State 
who have the intelligence to send him 
here, and the good feeling and warm 
friendship of his colleagues in the House 
of Representatives. 

Another distinguished member on the 
minority side of the committee, Hon. 
WALTER C. PLOESER, a businessman of 
success and attainment, coming from the 
city of St. Louis, Mo., who by his inter- 
rogations and exhaustive comments and 
observations during the course of the 
committee deliberations, was of great 
help to his colleagues on the committee 
and to those who read the hearings will 
furnish real, constructive information 
which will be of help to all of us in deter- 
mining our attitude upon the bill. 

Too often the work of the committees 
in this House and of the individual mem- 
bers of the committees is overlooked by 
their colleagues and by the country. 
Hence I think it is only proper that we 
pause for a moment now and then in the 
discussion of these bills to offer a de- 
served brief word of tribute, in expres- 
sion of our appreciation of the work 
which they perform for the benefit of 
their colleagues and for the country at 
large. 

I will not attempt, in the brief time 
allotted to me, to discuss the details of 
the Navy appropriation bill, I was tre- 
mendously impressed this time, as in 
previous years, by the high caliber and 
splendid patriotism of the bureau heads 
of the Navy, such men as Admiral Ben 
Moreell of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Admiral Ramsey, in charge of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, and others whose 
names are found in the index of the hear- 
ings, all of whom exhibited real knowl- 
edge of their subjects, were intensely con- 
cerned as to the future of the division 
over which they had charge, and revealed 
a keen and sympathetic understanding 
of the scope of the Navy, and particularly 
of their own division, and were, as they 
should be, jealous of the prerogatives of 
their own division and eager for its 
proper protection. 

Something has been said by other 
speakers relative to the berthing facili- 
ties which have been proposed by the 
Navy as a means by which those ships 
which the Navy will have to decommis- 
sion after the war is over may be re- 
tained and held available for use in the 
event of further contingencies or inter- 
national complications, 
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All of us remember that at the con- 
clusion of the last war, carried away as 
we were by the enthusiasm of all the 
people of the country for peace and the 
hope that disarmament would bring 
about an era of good feeling throughout 
the world, the Washington Naval Con- 
ference of 1921 and 1922, as a result of 
which some of our finest capital ships 
were disposed of. We, on the Naval Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, are hopeful 
that after this war is over the American 
people will not be so foolish as to be mis- 
led into following a similar course. 
While all of us hope that the mirage of 
world disarmament may at some time be 
attained, in the meanwhile we want to 
keep our powder dry and our guns well 
oiled, because we recognize we are living 
in a finite world where people are sub- 
ject. to emotional outbursts and where 
nations may readily be induced into en- 
tering into other wars, unless a world 
organization of such caliber is created 
out of the San Francisco and subsequent 
conferences as will insure to the people 
of the world some guaranty against the 
‘recurrence of war. In the meantime we 
can keep our guns oiled and powder dry 
by providing appropriate mooring places 
for the ships that will not be used m our 
peacetime economy but which will be 
potentially useful in case of international 
conflagration, for such ships can readily 
be reconverted into active commissioned 
use. So our committee made an appro- 
priation of $20,000,000, together with 
$7,000,000 which is already available as 
a start on that program, and we are 
hopeful that the Congress will agree with 
the Navy and with us to the end that we 
can take advantage of our now having 
the largest Navy in all the world, and 
that the ships which will not be eco- 
nomically useful in peacetime, and which 
it would probably bankrupt us to con- 
tinue in full commission, may be still 
available to us, to be subject to our dis- 
position and active and effective use in 
the event—which God forbid—that an- 
other war should engulf us in the rea- 
sonably near future. 

Some of the men who are active in the 
Navy, these bureau heads, are too often 
overlooked. The men who are in the 
combat branches of our armed services, 
the uniformed branches of our armed 
services, very often receive, and they 
should receive, the recognition of all of 
us as a grateful reward for their heroism 
in combat. But in every war there are 
men whose functions are of equal and 
perhaps in some cases greater impor- 
tance, that is, the men who necessarily 
have to remain here at home and direct 
the operations of a vast and ramified 
establishment such as our Navy. Among 
these may be listed the several bureau 
_ heads of the Navy Department: They 

too often have their work unheralded 
and unsung and forgotten; but those who 
are working in the Navy and those who 
are constantly, day in and day out, in 
touch with its far-flung operations will 
recognize that without the genius, the 
careful planning and designing of these 
efficient gentlemen in the Navy Depart- 
ment here and in the various home bases 
far from the battle fronts, the effective 
and efficient operation of the Navy would 
not be possible, 
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The committee had to consider more 
than 800 projects that were being pro- 
jected alone for the coming fiscal year 
within the continental United States. 
We tried in the best way we could to 
examine various witnesses as to the scope 
of these projected domestic improve- 
ments, new undertakings, plant bet- 
terments, and extensions. To the best 
of our ability, we allowed the various 
amounts set forth in the bill. We did 
economize to the fullest extent possible. 
Every member of our committee was 
fully aware that the enormous expense 
which is unavoidably concomitant with 
war would, if allowed to run on year 
after year indefinitely, bankrupt this, the 
richest nation on earth. We were in- 
tent at all times to be certain that no 
more money should be allowed in this 
bill than could reasonably be justified. 
We tried our utmost to examine the wit- 
nesses and look behind the testimony to 
ascertain if there were any loopholes or 
any possible waste or extravagance, or 
if we were giving carte blanche authority 
to some subordinate official to extend his 
plan, operation, or the site of his navy 
yard to an extent that would not be 
justified by the character of the war at 
the present time. 

We were concerned about the expense 
of chapels. We recognized that there 
should be ample opportunity afforded to 
the enlisted personnel of the Navy and 
officers to worship according to their in- 
dividual religious affiliations, but, at the 
same time, we wanted to be sure that the 
chapels provided were not extravagant 
or too ornate in character. 

In the course of the hearings we found 
that under the Navy operations we are 
providing the men and the officers of 
the Navy with the finest form of enter- 
tainment obtainable; with all of the 
motion-picture productions, which are 
made immediately available to the Navy; 
up-to-the-minute motion-picture talkies, 
which are provided for men in the Navy 
and in ships at sea. They are provided 
in even the smallest vessels and there 
the men are afforded an opportunity to 
see the program. Sometimes the pic- 
tures are not as-fresh as the boys in the 
service would like to have them, and 
not as new, because the ships necessarily 
are not immediately able to get the latest 
films, due to the nature of their opera- 
tions; but to the extent that the Navy 
can do so, they have been able at all 
times to provide the very best form of 
entertainment, even to providing fish- 
ing tackle, so that the men on patrols 
a long distance away from their bases 
would be able during leisure, and when 
the ship’s operations permit it, to find 
such recreational opportunities as would 
be possible. 

In the library provision of the Navy we 
have provided ample funds for the pur- 
chase of new books, fiction and nonfic- 
tion, to supplement those books donated 
by patriotic citizens all over the United 
States. We were very favorably im- 
pressed by the operation of the library 
division of the Navy and by the intelli- 
gence which was displayed by the chief 


librarian and her assistants in connec- '` 


tion with the handling of the library in 
the Navy. 
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The Bureau of Aeronautics, which is 
headed by a very distinguished and ef- 
ficient man, able and capable, created a 
very favorable impression. We were im- 
pressed by the testimony of the versatile 
head of the division, Admiral Ramsey, 
and his able subordinates in their desire 
to secure the very latest developments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, in the 
consideration of this bill which we have 
before us today, as is usual in these war 
supply bills, we cannot help but realize 
that we are dealing with money in figures 
impossible to comprehend. This bill, 
however, is a reduction from the amount 
of money available for the Navy for this 
year in the amount of $6,000,000,000. 
This bill provides for the sum of $24,000,- 
000,000, to support the Naval. Establish- 
ment during the next fiscal year, an 
amount certainly beyond the compre-. 
hension of any of us here, or anywhere 
else. But if we realize the size of our 
Naval Establishment, and the tremen- 
dous war which it is waging we can ap- 
preciate that it takes much money. Per- 
haps the statement of Admiral Horne 
should be called to your attention, in re- 
spect to the size of the establishment 
which we must support. 

He said: 

On December 31, 1944, there were 3,870,039 
Officers and men in the United States Navy. 
That is about the number of people there 
are living in Switzerland today, and 31 times 
as many as were in the Navy 6 years ago. On 
the same day there were on the Navy list, 
excluding district craft and including land- 
ing craft of all types, 37,184 ships. That is 
about twice as many ships, of 100 gross tons 
and over, as there were in the combined mer- 
chant fleets of every country of the world in 
1939, and 95 times as many as were in the 
Navy 6 years ago. To support this great 
Naval Establishment the Navy moved an av- 
erage, on each day of last year, 100,000 tons 
of freight of all kinds. That is the equiva- 
lent, each day, of 16 Liberty ships. It has 
been estimated that one-quarter of the na- 
tional industrial productive capacity is now 
being devoted to the support of the Navy. 


Thus will appear the problem which 
this committee had to face in trying to 
arrive at how much money was necessary 
to support our Navy. What sometimes 
we overlook is the fact that naval sup- 
plies must be provided sometimes years 
before they can be utilized or expended 
as in the case of munitions. The logistic 
problems as explained to us by those who 
understand such terms, of having these 
various materials manufactured, many 
of them requiring years to complete, oth- 
ers requiring only a few moments, to plan 
those operations many months in ad- 
vance so that these various items will 
flow and reach the point where they are 
needed at the proper time so as to be 
used in battle, naturally require the out- 
lay of many, many millions of dollars. 

When this war is over, as I have said 
before, we are going to wonder how in 
the world we could have felt it necessary 
to appropriate the moneys which we 
have appropriated here, because at that 
time much of this money will be invested 
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in materials which are then surplus. 
However, as we fight this war, as some- 
one has expressed it, we cannot afford to 
shoot the last bullet to win the war. Be- 
cause there is no way to tell when the 
war will come toanend. We must keep 
a steady stream of vast quantities of 
materials of all kinds. We must keep 
these supply lines full so that each day 
the Navy will be able to carry on their 
fight as they have done in the last few 
months. A grateful Nation can do no 
less in support of’the brave men who 
risked their all to win the great battles 
of which we read. 

We cannot handle this matter without 
the greatest feeling of appreciation for 
the men in the service and the men in 
the Department here who have had the 
vision and the ability and the courage 
to plan our victories. We cannot do it 
without paying great tribute and showing 
our deepest gratitude to those who are 
fighting throughout the world. Yet this 
committee and the Congress have a two- 
fold purpose. War is wasteful. That 
cannot be denied or helped. We can 
and we must, however, keep the expendi- 
tures as low as-possible, consistent with 
proper support of our men and their 
safety. After all, these men are fighting 
to protect the United States of America, 
and certainly they will return to a na- 
tion owing more than $300,000,000,000. 
We must keep an eye on expenditures and 
keep them as low as we can. In certain 
cases it is our duty, and we try to exer- 
cise and carry out and discharge that 
duty, to go into these requests and see 
if it is necessary to spend funds re- 
quested by the Department. 

The committee went most thoroughly 
into the application and the justification 
for expenditures for expansion of facili- 
ties in the continental United States. 
We felt that in this regard the request 
could be cut to a considerable extent, 
believing that in no way would it fail 
to meet the requirements of the men 
in the field. The Navy will reach its 
maximum strength as to personnel 
within a few weeks. We felt that fur- 
ther expansion here in plant facilities 
could be kept at a minimum. 

Another thing which we looked into in 
this committee and which I am glad to 
see is bringing about some results: 
During the hearings last year it became 
evident there was not proper liaison or 
coordination between the Army and 
Navy in the use of facilities. At that 
time the Army was vacating many con- 
tinental facilities at a time when the 
Navy was asking for funds to build new 
facilities. We went into the matter 
rather thoroughly and had representa- 
tives of the War Department and the 
Navy Department to appear before us. 
It became apparent that the War De- 
partment was releasing certain facilities 
but were leaving them in a stand-by 
position and were replying to the Navy 
that they had not abandoned those facil- 
ities, meaning by that, of course, that 
they were holding on to them. As a re- 
sult of our inquiry, the Army changed its 
policy of surrender and release pro- 
cedures on these facilities and advised 
the Navy of the facilities which they had 
which the Navy could probably use. A 


committee was set up between the Army _ 
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and Navy which has had continuous 
meetings since that time. I am glad to 
report to the Congress and to the coun- 
try apparently now there is this coordi- 
nation which was so sadly lacking up to 
March, one year ago. Admiral Moreell 
testified the Army had surrendered dur- 
ing the last year to the Navy 137 facili- 
ties at a net saving in Navy expenditures 
of $250,000,000. Now, the Navy is sub- 
mitting to the Army its projected plan 
for the future so that the Army can look 
it over and tell whether they have facili- 
ties which will probably answer Navy 
needs. Then the Army is submitting to 
the Navy its projected plan so that the 
Navy can pass on whether the Army will 
have certain facilities which perhaps will 
meet their needs and eliminate the 
necessity of further expansion of our 
facilities. 

Insofar as advance bases were con; 
cerned, the committee felt that we were 
in no position to pass upon the justifica- 
tions made to us by those who must win 
the war. The needs were amply justi- 
fied, the requirements clearly shown. 
The benefits were beyond question. We 
must have these bases to win the war. 
We have obtained them throughout. the 
Pacific at untold cost in human life, in 
property loss, and in expense. If we 
only had held onto these islands after 
the last war, not as stepping stones for 
aggression but as a basis for our own 
security, we might not have had a war. 
Certainly there would have been a great 
saving to this Nation in dollars, in time, 
and above all else in human life, 

In the southwestern Pacific we have 
built and are building the greatest naval 
bases imaginable costing this Nation bil- 
lions of dollars; This is necessary; yet 
we have spent much of that money at a 
time when our allies and others who 
had control of those islands and those 
territories would have been willing to 
give us most any kind of an agreement 
to get us to come in and wage their war 


along with our own, but as has been testi- ' 


fied to us, in most cases we did not ask 
for any such agreements on the part of 
our allies or our associates or upon the 
part of the countries having charge of 
those islands and those territories. 

As we study the history of the United 
States we find that in most wars we 
have been in the middle of the war before 
we tried to get ourselves into position 
to best wage the war. We have always 
held ourselves out as a Nation that had 
no self-interest outside of the Conti- 
nental United States. It was beneath 
us to want to jockey ourselves into better 
positions. We were not an aggressive 
Nation when it came to taking other ter- 
ritory. We did not want to profit from 
war. - It was said that we could not af- 
ford to profit from the lifeblood of our 
boys. We did not want anyone to say 
that we gained benefits and advan- 
tages. But I say, as has been expressed 
by many others, the day has come that 
this Nation should give some attention— 
not, perhaps, to economic reward and 
not, perhaps, to territorial reward so far 
as owning and controlling territory is 
concerned, for that alone—but we cer- 
tainly have reached the time when we 
need to get certain benefits out of the 
war we are waging today, and that is a 
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position of security. We owe this to the 
boys who have given their lives for the 
safety of our Nation, and we owe it to 
the next generation. 

It was testified to us by many mem- 
bers of the Navy Establishment, who in 
most cases talked off the record, that 
they recognize the fact that this Nation 
certainly should hold unto itself this 
splendid position we have obtained at 
such a high cost in human life and in ex- 
penditures, money which will have to 
be repaid by the very men in the service 
to a large extent, and that certainly this 
time, at least, we should forego our old 
elaim to getting no profit and no benefit 
out of war, to the extent of holding onto 
these advanced bases. 

This committee has appropriated ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000 to further ad- 
vance our cause and to create additional 
foreign bases that are needed to win the 
Present. conflict and that will be greatly 
needed in the future. Unfortunately, 
this committee and the Congress do not 
have control of our foreign relations in 
that regard, but those who draw up the, 
terms of the peace and those who do 
have to do with determining our policy 
should certainly advise with the Navy 
and learn the cost at which we have got- 
ten control of these territories, and, be- 
fore any agreement is reached wherein 
we will surrender the rights we now 
have by having actual possession and 
tremendous investments. In fact, we 
cannot afford to release many of these 
bases. They serve us to win the war. 
They should serve us to maintain the 


peace. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
not the gentleman feel that this discus- 
Sion on the floor will be extremely help- 
ful to our delegates in San Francisco? 
It seems to me it places them in a very 
Strong position if they can say that the 
Congress desires that we control these 
islands, 

Mr. WHITTEN. Ido. I wonder, too, 
if perhaps our agreements in the past 
have not been brought about not so much 
by the insistence on the part of those 
with whom we have dealt that we sur- 
render these mandated islands as in the 
last war but by our own desire to be held 
out as a country that wants no particular 
reward for having fought a war. I think 
this discussion will carry much weight 
and be of benefit not altogether in insist- 
img on acquiescence on the part of our 
allies but in keeping our own delegates 
from feeling that the people do not want 
at least to get security of position out 
of this war. 

Mrs. : ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think the gentleman is correct. Some- 
times we seem to want to give away 
everything we have without i 
over the harm that might result not only 
to ourselves but to other nations. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is our turn of 
mind, as evidenced by our history. Cer- 
tainly there is no economic benefit from 
these islands and most of the territories 
we have been discussing. In the past 
we felt that as long as we were secure in 
the continental United States we were 
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secure, but from the standpoint of future 
security I think we all agree today that 
to be secure in this world we must be 
secure throughout the world. Certainly 
strong naval bases in the South Pacific, 
which we now have and will continue to 
have until the war is over, will tend more 
to give us security in the future, and 
security in peace and not necessarily in, 
war. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Be- 
fore Pearl Harbor I felt that there were 
certain bases that we should have in the 
South Pacific, and stated so. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentlewoman 
has always taken that position here. 

I might say that her attitude and the 
attitude of other Members of Congress 
should be considered when, after all, we 
represent the interest of the people and 
in many cases reflect the opinion of the 
people we represent. 

With further reference to our future 
and the future peace which we know 
must come and look forward to after this 
war is over, this committee has put its 
stamp of approval upon the laying up 
or berthing of our ships. We have the 
greatest Navy in the history of the 
world. We have a Navy that is greater 
than the entire navies of all the rest 
of the world. We have built that Navy 
at great financial cost and at the cost 
of great dislocations in our economy 
in other respects. It was testified be- 
fore our committee that you can lay 
up one of these ships at one-tenth 
of 1 percent of the cost of building it. In 
other words, you can take care of that 
ship for 1 year for less than one-tenth of 
1 percent of the cost of construction of 
the ship. That being true, certainly it 
would devolve upon this committee to 
express for itself, and when this bill is 
passed, to express for the Congress the 
belief in the need of keeping this present 
Navy to preserve the peace in future 
years. We did not appropriate the full 
amount of money the Navy said they 
could use in the future. As we had to 
do on other matters, we investigated and 
found for the next year or so $20,000,000, 
in our opinion, would answer the needs 
that the Navy will have. 

But I want it clearly understood by 
such limitation on the amount of funds 
the committee has no intention to re- 
strict or limit the Department of the 
Navy in saving the ships and the Navy 
which it now has... We want to say to the 
country without any eduivocation and 
to our delegates who will go to this con- 
vention, that it is the attitude of this 
committee when that money is needed it 
will be available because if the laying up 
and saving of these ships can be done on 
less than one-tenth of 1 percent of what 
the cost of building the ship is, cer- 
tainly it is the part of foolishness to junk 
our Navy as was done in years past. 
These ships will not be kept because we 
want war. But the fact that we have 
them, in my humble opinion, will at least 
insure us there is slight danger of us 
having war. 

I do not have the exact figures, but 
with further reference to the. advance 
bases we now have in the southwest Pa- 
cific, there is no comparison betwecn 
the cost of maintenance of any one of 
those bases as compared with the tre- 
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mendous cost of building that base in 
times such as these when our shipping 
is overtaxed and materials higher than 
ever before. The cost of emergency 
construction is always high, not to men- 
tion the great loss in human lives which 
we have suffered in our effort to take 
back in many instances that which we 
could have had, had we had a little more 
foresight about 25 years ago. 

This committee cannot write the ticket 
for the State Department or the coun- 
try, but we can show how we feel, as 
Representatives of the Congress and of 
our districts, in giving full assurance 
to the Navy that we expect to back it to 
the limit and that we believe the Navy’s 
idea of keeping and fighting to hold our 
advanced bases in the Pacific, which we 
have won at such great cost in human 
life and in American money, should be 
held so as to secure for us the peace 
that all of us anxiously look forward to 
in the future. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. With 
reference to those mandated islands 
that were given to Japan after World 
War No. 1, in the establishment of bases, 
airfields, and fortifications, from which 
came the attack on the United States, 
if a little more consideration had been 
given by members of the League of Na- 
tions to the security of this country, we 
would have held at least some part in the 
determination of how those islands 
would have been carried on after World 
War No. 1; but because we were not 
even considered, apparently they were 
used as bases of attack, opening World 
War No. 2 on us on December 7. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. Yet in many respects 
we have shown little foresight in the 
early stages of this war. We went into 
the southwest Pacific and took our fleet 
and our money and our men at great cost 
in human life, waging our own war to 
be sure but we also saved certain of our 
allies who at that time were willing to 


-make most any concession to us in order 


for us to build these facilities in their 
territory. For instance we did that with- 
out any agreement on the part of Aus- 
tralia, at a time when she was willing 
to go along with us and would have made 
any reasonable agreement for us to re- 
main in certain of her territory for her 
own protection and for our protection. 
But from the public press, now that the 
danger is over, our ally, Australia, is 
taking a different attitude with regard to 
certain of our advance bases. You can- 
not criticize her, perhaps, but many of 
the things we have done in the southwest 
Pacific we have done without proper 
realization of what we will need for fu- 
ture years. Certainly it is a fact that 
we should bring this lack of foresight to 
the surface today so that the next time 
we enter into an agreement, the next 
island we go on, we will have sufficient 
foresight to see to it that some agree- 
ment is made whereby we can reap bene- 
fits in future years, not for the purposes 
of aggression, but for the purpose of 
maintaining peace and keeping other 
nations from attacking us, as occurred 
in the present war, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, it was with a great deal of 
interest that I listened to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WADSWORTH] talk about America’s posi- 
tion as far as the Japanese mandated 
islands are concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, our attention has been 
riveted to the Japanese mandate of the 
Caroline, Marshall, and Mariana Islands 
by recent events in the Pacific. From 
Tarawa in the Gilberts to Iwo Jima in the 
Volcanoes and Okinawa in the Ryukyus, 
the American forces have paved a road 
to Tokyo across the Japanese mandate. 
Many American lives have been sacrificed 
in the conquest of a number of the man- 
dated islands such as Kwajalein, Peleliu, 
and Saipan, The use of the Carolines, 
Marshalls, and Marianas by the Japanese 
in the present conflict will raise the ques- 
tion of the sovereignty of the islands 
after the war. 

The importance of the Japanese man- 
date is chiefly strategic. The islands ex- 
tend about 1,300 miles from north to 
south and about 2,700 miles from east 
to west. They form a screen of station- 
ary aircraft carriers lying between the 
Hawaiian Islands and the Philippines, 
The Japanese mandate was important 
not only in the defense of the mainland 
of Nippon but also in the offensive strat- 
egy of Tokyo. 

The islands save the homeland of 
Japan defense in depth in the vast space 
of the Pacific. The acquisition of the 
mandate was an important step in the 
Japanese policy of keeping a hypothetical 
enemy in the Pacific away from the 
shores of Nippon. At the high tide of 
Japanese aggression in the summer of 
1942 the homeland was screened by 
islands extending from the Aleutians in 
the North Pacific to the Gilberts in the 
South Pacific and west to the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands in the Indian Ocean. 

In the present war the Japanese used 
the Carolines, Marshalls, and Marianas 
as bases of operations from which to 
attack the possessions of the’ United 
States in the Pacific Ocean. The islands 
blocked the natural line of communica- 
tions between Honolulu and Manila. 
The success of the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, the Japanese capture of Wake and 
Guam, and the fall of the Philippines 
were all facilitated by the Nipponese oc- 
cupation of the mandated islands. 

The total land area of the Carolines, 
Marshalls, and Marianas is about 840 
square miles, less than the smallest of 
the United Nations, Luxembourg, or less 
than the smallest State in the Union, 
Rhode Island. There are 623 islands 
and small island groups. Americans 
who have fought in the Carolines, Mar- 
shalls, and Marianas know well the ter- 
rain of the area. The Marshalls are 


“low-lying coral islands, while the Mari- 


anas of volcanic origin have elevations 
from 1,000 to 3,000 feet. Many of the 
mandated islands are atolls with small 
coral islets surrounded by circular reefs. 
The island group.of Truk in the Carolines 
has 7 high and over 60 low islands all 
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surrounded by a coral reef forming a la- 
goon of 30 miles in diameter. Some of 
the mandated islands afford fleet anchor- 
ages, landing fields for airplanes, and 
suitable harbors for seaplanes, subma- 
rines, and light surface naval craft. The 
hot, humid climate of the islands is 
familiar to Americans now stationed in 
the area. = 

The economic value of the Japanese 
mandate is not very significant. The 
chief industries are growing sugarcane 
and coconuts, manufacturing copra and 
sugar, and mining phosphate on Angaur, 
The Japanese have claimed the discov- 
ery of bauxite and manganese on some 
of the islands. For instance, the Tokyo 
radio announced the discovery of man- 
ganese on the American island of Guam 
while it was under Japanese occupation. 

The population of the mandate in 1920, 
the year of the first Japanese census, 
was over 52,000, of which only about 
3,600 were Japanese. By 1938 the popu- 
lation of the islands had increased to 
around 150,000, while the Japanese out- 
numbered the natives by about 2 to 1. 
The majority of the natives are Kana- 
kas who are Micronesians, while only 
about 4,000 of the natives are Chamorros, 
who resemble somewhat the Filipinos in 
physical appearance. 

American missionary work in the is- 
lands was formerly very important. As 
early as 1852 the missionary society of 
the Congregational Church, with head- 
quarters in Boston, established missions 
in Kusaie and Ponape in the eastern 
Carolines, and 5 years later in the Mar- 
shalls. By the outbreak of the First 
World War, American missionaries were 
busy in 14 islands. After several years 
of Japanese occupation, the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions in 1932 reluctantly decided to 
close the Micronesian Mission. 

In the last 60 years the flags of four 
countries—Spain, Germany, Japan, and 
the United States—have waved either 
over all or some of the Carolines, Mar- 
shalls, and Marianas. The Spanish at 
an early date acquired title to the Mari- 
anas and Carolines, and the Germans 
took possession of the Marshalls in 18£5. 
The United States protested vigorously 
when the Germans seized the Marshalls 
and when the Spanish reasserted their 
old claim to the Carolines, but the Amer- 
ican Government made no real effort to 
take the islands or to keep their inde- 
pendence. 

During the negotiations at Paris in 
1898, following the conclusion of the 
fighting in the Spanish-American War, 
the American delegates offered Spain an 
additional million dollars for the Island 
of Kusaie along with telegraph and cable 
rights in certain other Spanish areas. 
However, the Spanish Commission re- 
fused the offer. The only island which 
the American delegates acquired from 
Spain in the Carolines and Marianas was 
Guam, which is located somewhat near 
the geographical center of the later Jap- 


anese mandate. In 1899 Spain sold for a` 


little over $4,000,000 the other Marianas 
and all of the Carolines to Germany. 
Shortly after the outbreak of the First 
World War in 1914, Japan, using the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance as an excuse, 
declared war on Germany and seized the 
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German islands in the Pacific north of 
the equator. The Kaiser had neither 
troops nor fortifications on any of the 
islands. At the time of the Japanese 
occupation of Jaluit in 1914 the American 
naval attaché in Tokyo was informed 
by the Minister of Marine’s private sec- 
retary that “if there was any occupation 
it was temporary and for military pur- 
poses only.” Later in the war, Viscount 
Ishii, of Japan, told Sir Edward Grey, 
foreign secretary of Great Britain, that 
“no government in Japan could stand if 
they did not retain some of the South 
Sea islands as souvenirs of the war.” 

At the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 
the Japanese contended for the outright 
annexation of the Carolines, Marshalls, 
and Marianas. Not only were the Nip- 
ponese in military occupation of the 
islands, but also they had secured prom- 
ises from Great Britain, France, and 
Italy to support the Japanese claim to the 
German islands north of the equator in 
the Pacific Ocean. Although President 
Woodrow Wilson did not attempt to ob- 
tain the islands for his country, he op- 
posed their possible use by the Japanese 
as. naval bases. A specific controversy 
arose concerning the status of the island 
of Yap in the Carolines. 

The Paris Peace Conference finally 
decided to constitute the German islands 
in the Pacific north of the Equator as a 
C mandate to be governed by Japan “as 
an integral portion of the Emipre of 
Japan.” However, Tokyo was obligated 
to submit an annual report on the man- 
date to the Council of the League of 
Nations, to promote the welfare of the 
natives of the islands, and not to estab- 
lish any military or naval bases or to 
erect any fortifications in the territory. 
Although the American Senate did not 
ratify the Treaty of Versailles, ending 
the war with Germany, the United States 
signed a convention with Japan on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1922, in which the American 
Government consented to the Japanese 
administration of the islands under the 
terms of the mandate charter and under 
the provisions of the American-Japanese 
convention. 

In the same convention the contro- 
versy over the status of Yap was settled. 
Yap was an important cable center in the 
Pacific with cables running to Guam, to 
Shanghai, and to Menado in the Dutch 
East Indies.’ Both President Wilson and 
Secretary of State Lansing wanted to 
place Yap under a special regime in order 
that American cable interests might 
utilize the island. Although both men 
in the discussions on the mandates made 
reservations to the effect that Yap should 
not be included in the Japanese man- 
date, the Council of the Principal Powers 
on May 7, 1919, allocated the German 
islands north of the Equator to Japan. 
In the American-Japanese convention of 
1922 the United States recognized Yap 
as a part of the Japanese mandate but 
Americans were granted equality with 
Japanese in cable rights and privileges 
on the island. The greater use of radio 
in communications has diminished the 
interest in cable rights, 

The military administration of the 
mandated islands under the Japanese 
was replaced in 1922 by civil government. 
This was under the control of the direc- 
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tor of the South Seas Bureau with head- 
quarters at Palau in the western Caro- 
lines. The director of the bureau was 
responsible to the prime minister of 
Japan. Meteorological stations were 
established; schools were maintained 
separately for Japanese and native stu- 
dents; attention was given to the medi- 
cal care of the people; and agriculture 
was promoted. 

After the Manchurian incident Japan 
gave notice in 1933 of her intention to 
withdraw from the League of Nations. 
The question arose as to whether a state 
that would no longer be a member of the 
League of Nations could still be a manda- 
tory. However, the Japanese right as a 
mandatory was never officially ques- 
tioned by the League. The last Japa- 
nese report to the Council of the League 
of Nations on the mandate was given for 
the year 1938. The outbreak of the Pa- 
cific war found the key islands of the 
mandate well fortified despite Japanese 
obligations to the contrary. In the 
course of the fighting in the present war, 
some of the islands were captured by 
American forces while others were neu- 
tralized and bypassed by American 
armed might. 

The future of the Japanese mandate 
of the Carolines, Marshalls, and Mari- 
anas will be determined in the negotia- 
tions of the next peace settlement. One 
possibility might be the giving of inde- 
pendence to the islands. This does not 
appear likely, since the natives do not 
possess as yet the factors necessary for 
independence, A second solution might 
be some type of trusteeship or mandate 
in which the interests of the United 
States would be given prominent recogni- 
tion. A third solution might be the an- 
nexation of the islands by the United 
States. 

At this point I should like to call to 
the attention of the Members that I 
urged this third solution in a speech on 
the floor of the House on August 28, 1944, 
In that speech I said: 

Mr. Speaker, while the Battle of Europe is 
raging, the representatives of Russia, Great 
Britain, and the United States are meeting at 
Dumbarton Oaks to discuss the foundations 
for a secure and lasting peace. When this 
particular Big Three is finished with its 
work, the Russian delegate, Andrei A. Gro- 
myko, will step out and be replaced by Dr. 
V. K. Wellington Koo, representing China. 

The Dumbarton Conference is undertaking 
a difficult but highly necessary task. It is 
to be sincerely hoped by all of us that petty 
differences and trivial disputes will not mar 
the grave and serious proceedings of those 
who represent the great powers, because the 
hopes of this country and of mankind lie 
in the creation of machinery to establish a 
just and permanent peace. * * + 

Another matter of grave import is the fu- 
ture of the Japanese-mandated islands. In 
January of this year Admiral Nimitz estab- 
lished a military government in the Marshalls 
and since that time other mandated islands 
in the Marianas and Carolines have come 
under our control. One of the paragraphs 
of Nimitz’s proclamation states: 

“Exercise of the powers of the Emperor of 
Japan shall be suspended during the period 
of military occupation.” 

Mr. Speaker, I do not feel that the procla- 
mation goes far enough. The suspension of 
the Japanese Emperor's powers should not be 
limited only to the period of military occu- 
pation but forever. There must be no repe- 
tition of the action by the Allied and asso- 
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ciated powers after the last war in giving 
Japan this mandate nor must there be any 
secret agreements as was the case in March 
1917, before our entrance into the First 
World War, whereby Britain, France, and 
Russia agreed to support Japan’s claims to 
Micronesia, the later Japanese-mandated 
area. These islands, while economically un- 
important, are strategically necessary to us 
for our security, and the sconer we make our 
aims in this respect plainly known, the bet- 
ter it will be for us in the future, Our young 
men are today purchasing those islands with 
their lives. This time we must make sure 
there will not be another war, and one of 
the ways of seeing to that in the Pacific is to 
make these islands American possessions and 
thus prevent any future possibility of an- 
other Pearl Harbor disaster. 

Collectively the Japanese mandated islands 
cover only 840 square miles and have a popu- 
lation of 150,000 people. Their economic 
possibilities are limited primarily to the 
growing of sugar and the extraction of phos- 
phate. Under the mandate, Japan was denied 
the right to fortify the islands or to build 
bases there. We have good reason to know 
now that Japan did fortify some of this area 
and we remember also that it was almost im- 
possible to visit any islands since Japan 
acquired control of them. 

In 1929 the United States requested that 
American destroyers be allowed to visit 
Kwajalein, Wotje, and four other ports, but 
the Japanese denied this request on the 
ground that there were no pilots and that the 
harbors were dangerous. In 1936 the United 
States again asked the Japanese Government 
to permit one of its destroyers to visit the 
mandated islands and at the same time we 
reminded Japan that her ships had been per- 
mitted to call at Alaskan ports. No reply was 
received to this request, but this war has 
given us the answer to our suspicions con- 
cerning the fortification of the mandates and 
the reason for the visits of Japanese ships— 
of all types—to Alaskan waters. It must also 
by now have convinced us of the weakness 
and needlessness of our appeasement policy 
toward our enemy. 

After 1937 no foreign ships visited Micro- 
nesia and after 1°39 no natives were permit- 
ted to leave the islands. In 1940-41 Japan 
appropriated $1,417,000 for harbor works, air 
routes, and aircraft facilities. This, of course, 
needs to be added on to the appropriations 
made since 1919, and this, coupled with the 
secrecy attached to the government of the 
mandates, is real evidence that bases had 
been set up in the islands, 

Japan’s claim to the mandates should be 
completely nullified. She has never owned 
them, but held them in trust only on the 
authority of the allied and associated powers 
and as a result of a secret agreement in 1917. 
The 100,000 Japanese, out of a total popula- 
tion of 150,000 must be sent back to Japan 
after the war and the economy of the islands 
placed in the hands of the native Kanakas 
and Chamorros. These islands are or will be 
ours by right of conquest as partial reparation 
for our losses, and, most important of all, 
because they are absolutely necessary for our 
peace and security, x 


Because of the recent publicity given 
to the possibility of establishing some 
type of trusteeship for these mandated 
islands, I feel that it is now time to speak 
out—as I did during the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference of last year—in favor 
of outright annexation by the United 
States of this territory. Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius revealed, 
within the past few weeks, that as a 
result of an understanding reached at 
Yalta, the Big Five—the United States, 
Russia, Britain, China, and France—will 
formulate proposals for the dependent 
areas, which will be submitted to the 
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San Francisco Conference meeting late 
this month. 

In my opinion the creation of a trus- 
teeship is only another way of saying 
that the mandate idea will be revived 
and that everybody’s job would be no- 
body’s responsibility. We know now 
how Japan used her mandated islands, 
which were given to her as “a sacred 
trust of civilization,” and we do not in- 
tend that she, or any other power, be 
given the opportunity tə make of them 
stepping stones to conquest and aggres- 
sion. The time has come for us to 
declare that our policy in regard to the 
former Japanese mandate will be out- 
right ownership by the United States. 

I can do no more than reiterate the 
remarks made by Fleet Admiral Ernest J. 
King when he addressed the Academy of 
Political Science on April 4, 1945, and 
with which I agree wholeheartedly: 

These atolls, these island harbors, will have 
been paid for by the sacrifice of American 
blood. They will have been scooped out of 
sand and rock, coral and volcanic ash, by & 
generation of Americans giving their service, 
ingenuity, and money. 

Failure to maintain these bases essential 
to our defense raises the fundamental ques- 
tion: How long can the United States afford 
to continue a cycle of fighting and building 
end winning and giving away, only to fight 
and build and win and give away again. 

Rich as we are, we do not have the human 
or physical resources to dissipate our patri- 
mony, generation after generation, in this 
manner. 


There can, in my opinion, be no argu- 
ment strong enough to prevail against 
such logic. Admiral King is to be com- 
mended for his forthright stand in be- 
half of our country and our people. We 
have some of the mandate now, we soon 
will have all in our possession, and we 
should keep them under our flag so that 
our future in the Pacific will be secured. 
We should always keep in mind President 
Theodore Roosevelt’s statement, made in 
1905, that: “Our future history will be 
more determined by our position on the 
Pacific facing China than our position 
on the Atlantic facing Europe.” We are 
learning the truth of that prophecy to- 
day not from textbooks or speeches but 
in the blood of our sons. The price we 
have paid and will pay should make us 
realize that the questions of the Pacific 
are just as important and more signifi- 
cant than the questions of the Atlantic. 
Let us answer one of these questions— 
the Japanese mandates—by affirming at 
the earliest opportunity our determina- 
tion that they shall be permanently ours. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr.: Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Vooruts]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
will go down in history as one of the four 
or five greatest Presidents our country 
has had in all its history. 
people in all walks of life and of all 
political faiths will agree with me in that 
statement. He will be remembered as 
having assumed the Presidency of our 
country at the time of profound economic 
distress, as having brought new hope to 
the people of the Nation and a belief in 
the possibility of overcoming the eco- 


nomic problems and obstacles which they. 


I believe- 
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confronted. He will be remembered as 
having warned the whole world of the 
impending disaster of the present war 
and for having guided his own Nation 
through this period of peril with dynamic 
leadership. 

The people of Latin America will re- 
member him as the author of the good- 
neighbor policy with regard to them, 
Rural Americans will remember that it 
was in his administration that the 
blessing of electricity first came to any 
great number of their homes and farms. 
Wage earners will recall that before his 
Presidency, no standards for wages and 
hours in the Nation were in existence, 
but that under his leadership Congress 
passed a law which said in effect. that 
there was a minimum wage below which 
no American worker should be asked to 
work, and a number of hours beyond 
which he should not be required to toil 
without additional compensation. I 
could go on and catalog other reasons 
which will occur to different groups of 
people and cause them to add their bene- 
diction to his memory. 

Before its occurrence it is probable 
that millions of Americans would have 
said that the death of the President 
would be the one event most tragic to 
the hope of our Nation at the present 
time. Some would have described it as 
a blow which our country simply could 
not bear. The purpose of my speech to- 
day, however, is to show that this need 
not, must not, and I firmly believe will 
not be true. 

First, may I simply remind those who 
have been the intensely loyal followers 
of our late President that if for a mo- 
ment they would honor his memory, the 
very poorest method that could be em- 
ployed would be by indulging a sense of 
loss or viewing the present situation in 
any negative sort of way. And to every 
American citizen, may I say, Mr. Chair- 
man, with all the earnestness at my com- 
mand that ours is now the great and eter- 
nally worth-while task of proving that an 
entire nation can in a period of deep crisis 
and under the impulsion of a great loss 
become actually a greater nation and a 
more effective force for good in the 
world than it was before. Indeed na- 
tions, like individuals, are actually more 
likely to achieve greatness of soul when 
they are challenged to meet profound 
crises and great difficulties than under 
any other circumstances. The clear 
duty which now confronts us is that of 
making certain that the passing of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt becomes not an irrepa- 
rable loss but rather a circumstance call- 
ing forth from every single American 
citizen a deeper and more earnest devo- 
tion to his Nation, its ideals and its ob- 
jectives, and a greater sense of kinship 
with all other Americans than he has ever 
had before. 

It is probably true that many Ameri- 
cans have in the past few years been 
too much inclined to rely upon the lead- 
ership of President Roosevelt and too 
little inclined to search their own minds 
for the right answer to the Nation’s prob- 
lems. The Nation is called upon in this 
hour to do nothing less than demon- ~ 
strate to the world the superiority of 
democracy over every other form of gov- 
ernment. There is one way, and only 
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one way, in which we can do this. The 
spirit of the Nation as a whole, the will 
of the people as a whole, the united ef- 
fort of the Government and the people 
together, must and will take the place 
of the predominant leadership which 
President Roosevelt has given. If this 
happens we shall not only turn loss into 
gain, but we shall erect the finest monu- 
ment to the memory of President Roose- 
velt that he could possibly have. It has 
been true of many of the great men of 
history that their influence for good was 
actually greater after death than it had 
been in life. May God grant that this 
may be the case with Franklin Roose- 
velt. 

Moreover, the Nation has in President 
Truman, as he so well demonstrated to 
this Congress on Monday, a man who is 
admirably fitted to call forth in all of 
us the very qualities which I have spoken 
of. With impressive earnestness and 
with the strength of an humble conse- 
cration to the tremendous task which lies 
before him, he called upon us and the 
American Nation, not so much to follow 
his leadership as to cooperate with him 
_ in acommon task. A man like that will 
succeed in a crisis of this sort where a 
proud man or one overly impressed with 
his own individual importance would 
have failed. 

Never before in history was the Con- 
gress of the United States called upon for 
constructive action and effective leader- 
ship in the solution of the Nation’s prob- 
lems as it is today. Never before was so 
much at stake. I am thankful that in 
recent months a movement has begun 
and gained considerable momentum 
among the Members of the House and 
Senate for the strengthening of the hand 
of Congress in the National Government 
and the improvement of its functioning 
as the National Legislature of the United 
States. Along with the American people, 
we can be thankful that ours is a demo- 
cratic government wherein all power and 
leadership is not concentrated in any one 
man, not even in the President, but 
where there will always exist a body of 
direct representatives of the people which 
shares responsibility with the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. And the extent of our thank- 
fulness for this fact must also be the 
measure of our determination to make 
this Congress, along with the new Presi- 
dent, the instrument for meeting in full 
the Nation’s needs and, through our Na- 
tion, the needs of the world in this solemn 
hour. 

Not only must we carry this war 
through to final and complete victory, 
not only must we build the structure of 
international collaboration for the pres- 
ervation of peace and the promotion of 
increased prosperity and solid hope 
among the peoples of the world, but we 
must also bring forth from these Halls 
a democratically conceived and demo- 
cratically executed program for the as- 
surance of hope, opportunity, and worth- 
while employment of the skills and cre- 
ative abilities of our own American 
people in the years that lie ahead. The 
time for us to do these things is now. 
Not next year but this year. 

There are nations in the world where 
the loss of one man, particularly one 
who has been in a post of leadership for 
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as long as President Roosevelt has been 
would have plunged that nation into con- 
sternation and confusion. Ours is not 
sucha nation. Franklin D. Roosevelt has 
gone to join the great figures of history, 
but in his place there rises the united 
spirit of the America that he loved and 
served. That spirit will take his place 
and, in cooperation with his altogether 
worthy successor, will carry on not only 
to victory over our foreign foes but to 
victory over the problems and perils 
which beset the dynamic and difficult age 
in the march of mankind in which God 
has called us to live and work. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. VINSON]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to make a few observations in regard to 
the annual appropriation bill. This, as 
we all recognize, is the appropriation for 
the Navy for the fiscal year 1946, in the 
sum of twenty-three or twenty-four bil- 
lion dollars. I take this opportunity to 
compliment the members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations charged with 
writing this bill on the care and pains 
with which they have approached this 
subject. For over a month they have 
devoted their time to hearing officials of 
the Navy Department presenting their 
justification for the funds requested and 
in reaching a conclusion. 

I do not find myself in disagreement 
so much with reference to the dollars and 
cents which they have allocated to vari- 
ous naval activities as I do with refer- 
ence to certain policies, which have been 
changed in this appropriation bill. The 
Committee on Appropriations has made 
two changes in policy in appropriations 
which I feel it is my duty to bring to 
the attention of the House. The thought 
evidently behind these changes is a most 
laudable one, to insure economy in re- 
spect to the two cuts that the commit- 
tee was making in appropriations, but 
there also is the implication of bad faith 
on the part of the Navy which I feel it 
is my duty to bring to the attention of 
the House. 

In the case of the naval appropriation 
for pay, subsistence, and travel of officers 
and enlisted men, the committee has split 
the appropriation into two appropria- 
tions. The first appropriation will carry 
the expenses of the pay and subsistence 
of officers and enlisted men and the sec- 
ond will carry the expenses for the trans- 
portation and recruiting of this person- 
nel. For 19 long years this appropria- 
tion for the officers and enlisted men of 
the Navy has been an appropriation con- 
sisting of three subheads, one for pay, 
one for subsistence, and one for travel 
and recruiting, and at the end of the 
appropriations the turee heads were 
lump-summed and made available for 
expenditure as one fund. 

The reason and justification for that 
was because it permitted some latitude 
by the Navy Department in making the 
necessary adjustments which might oc- 
cur during the year as between these 
various objects of expenditure. The 
Committee on Appropriations has always 
been informed of any deviation. The 
committee, in its report, states that it 
has made a cut in the travel appropri- 
ation of the Navy to give the same rate 
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as for the Marine Corps, namely, $181 
per officer, average travel. The per cap- 
ita rate estimated for the Navy was 
$315.33. The wide difference between 
these two figures results primarily from 
the fact that the training of the Marine 
Corps is concentrated in a few stations, 
whereas that of the Navy is scattered 
throughout the United States, due to the 
fact that the personnel was increased to 
over 3,000,000. There is a wide range of 
training required in the Navy due to ord- 
nance, engineering, electricity, radar, 
and radio, which could not apply to the 
Marine Corps. There are over 300 sta- 
tions in which officers of the Navy have 
to be transferred for their training, and 
there are only 4 in the Marine Corps. 
So I do not think it is on a firm basis 
to have the travel pay of the Navy equiv- 
alent to that of the travel pay of the 
Marine officers. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the’ 
cut, but to discuss rather the change in 
the policy with respect to the appro- 
priation itself. If the committee did not 
have confidence in the Navy Department, 
that it would not move funds from one 
subhead to the other, it could have so 
commented in its report in respect to it. 
There is a lack of confidence displayed 
which has not been warranted by the 
record which the Navy has made in this 
war in operations and with respect to the 
handling of funds, a reflection on con- 
duct of the Navy, of which I must take 
account, 

There is a parallel case with respect 
to the appropriation, “Aviation—Navy,” 
which, since its inception in 1922, has had 
four subheads. I particularly invite the 
attention of this distinguished committee 
to this because this matter is of serious 
importance with reference to a. policy 
of the Navy. Ever since 1922, this ap- 
propriation has been under four sub- 
heads, one for instruments, one for main- 
tenance, one for experimentation, and 
one for the purchase of aircraft. Theap- 
propriation was then lump-summed and 
was available as one sum. In the case of 
this apprporiation also, the committee 
evidently did not trust the Navy Depart- 
ment. After the committee had made a 
cut of $70,000,000 in maintenance, on 
estimates which had been processed in 
the Department and in the Bureau of 
the Budget, it withdrew the lump-sum 
clause from the bill, deleting the lan- 
guage “to be accounted for as one fund.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield with pleasure to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I would like to call 
the attention of the gentleman to two 
expressions that he has uttered in his 
statement that are not quite compatible 
with my conception of propriety in in- 
terpreting another’s intent. He inti- 
mates a lack of trust or a lack of confi- 
dence upon the part of the committee. 
I do not think it is quite fair that the 
gentleman from Georgia use that termi- 
nology because it is not representative 
of the attitude of the committee, as far 
as those expressions are generally inter- 
preted. I would like to call the gentle- 
man’s attention to this—and I am mak- 
ing this statement in behalf of the mem- 


bers of my committee and myself—it is 
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not lack of confidence; it is not lack of 
trust; it is simply utilizing our position, 
as we sce it, to clarify certain problems 
which in future we can handle with a 
greater degree of understanding. I 
would like to draw that line of demarca- 
tion. in the record. 

Mr. VINSON. I am glad when you 
broke this down from the lump-sum ap- 
propriation that you did not have in 
mind any misuse or lack of confidence 
in the Navy. Now, accepting that ex- 
planation, then I ask where lies the jus- 
tification? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr, PLUMLEY. The justification lies 
in the fact that as representatives of the 
people we undertake to use our own judg- 
ment with respect to what we think 
should be spent in the interest of the 
people and not to let legislation emanate 
from the Navy Department. 

Mr. VINSON. That is not involved. 
The gentleman from Vermont misses the 
point. There is no question of dollars 
and cents involved, and I so stated. The 
argument is based upon the premise that 
heretofore it was a lump-sum appropria- 
tion. Now it is broken down in different 
categories. When you do that, when 
there was a certain amount of flexibility 
in the lump-sum appropriation, it looks 
to me like someone had to draw the con- 
clusion that the lump-sum appropria- 
tion was not being properly adminis- 
tered, and therefore itemization and 
more cautious expenditure should be had 
by the committee. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Let me ask 
my distinguished friend from Georgia, 
chairman of the legislative committee, 
this: He has referred specifically now to 
the Bureau of Aeronautics? 

Mr. VINSON. That is the one I was 
referring to when I was interrupted; yes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I think, as 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SHEPPARD] said, the words “lack of trust 
and confidence” are hardly the accurate 
words to use. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 10 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. VINSON. My vocabulary is lim- 
ited. Suppose I did use the wrong word, 
what was the motive that actuated it? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. As the gen- 
tleman knows, this is one of the most 
important bureaus in the Navy. There 
is no question about that. It has spent 
a tremendously large sum not only in 
fiscal 1946 but in fiscal 1945 and fiscal 
1944. In fiscal 1946 we are appropriating 
for 19,140 planes at a total cost of $2,- 
750,000,000. In the other three sub- 
heads—for instance, they asked for only 
$20,000,009 for «:viation experimentation 
for 1945 and we give them $81,000,000 
in this bill. 

Mr. VINSON. Iam not worried about 
the figures. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. All right; let 
us stay with the big money; the other 
two items are big, too, maintenance and 
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procurement of acrolcgical instruments, 
Does not the gentleman think the time 
has come when this Government has on 
hand 37,000 planes today that we should 
think a little bit of the taxpayer in view 
of the fact that he is going to have sad- 
dled on his back in the next 12 months 
$200,000,000,000 of debt? 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman—— 

Mr, THOMAS of Texas. Wait a min- 
ute now; let me answer it. Does not the 
gentleman believe we can take off a little 
bit without the chairman of one great 
committee telling the chairman of an- 
other great committee that we lack con- 
fidence in the Navy? 

Mr. VINSON. No, no; that is not it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Now, going 
back to the separation of those powers; 
the gentleman understands it, of course 
he does; and the membership of the 
House will understand it, too, that in this 
appropriation of four or five or six bil- 
lion dollars for aeronautics, every dime of 
it can be spent on any one project to 
the exclusion of the others, without a 
separation; the gentleman understands 
that, does he not? 

Mr. VINSON. Under the language of 
the bill—— 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Now, is there 
anything wrong in this committee’s nail- 
ing them down and giving them just 
exactly what they want and telling them 
to spend it for the purpose for which they 
asked it? .Is there anything wrong in 
that? 4 

Mr. VINSON. The way the bill is 
written it is now broken down—a depar- 
ture from the practice followed since 
1922; and now, as the gentleman pointed 
out, there is a large expenditure to be 
made which may or may not be justified; 
therefore they break it down into four 
different categories. Heretofore it was 
a lump sum, and if the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics felt that a large amount could be 
used for instruments it could use it, if a 
large sum was needed for maintenance 
they could use it for maintenance. There 
was flexibility in its use. Now it is 
broken down. The thought occurred to 
me that there was no justification for 
breaking it down if they were not appre- 
hensive that the lump-sum appropria- 
tions had not been properly used. 

Let us go one step further. The Pub- 
lic Works bill carries an item entirely in 
the form of a lump-sum appropriation 
for continental United States, not broken 
down. Why do they break it down in 
these particular items that have been 
carried so many years? For the reason 
that they thought $181 was enough in- 
stead of $313. Now they break it down 


in aviation because they think probably . 


there may be too much expended for 
maintenance, too much expended for the 
purchase of aircraft. The thought it 
created in my mind was that this dis- 
tinguished committee lacked confidence 
in the Department, I have failed to find 
any clear justification for having broken 
it down. It is a difference in the matter 
of policy. In writing an appropriation 
bill I am not concerned about the money 
at all; the question of money is not in- 
volved. I am- concerned about the 
method by which the appropriation is 
made available. 
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Another point to which I respectfully 
invite the attention of the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee is section 
120. I believe section 120 will do a gross 
injustice to the personnel. What is the 
effect of section 120? If an officer re- 
ceives $100 rental allowance and he is 
assigned space in a housing facility un- 
der the National Housing Agency from 
which he rents it at $80 a month, the 
officer under the new provision will re- 
ceive as his monthly rent allowance an 
amount equal to the difference between 
the $100 to which he is entitled and the 
$80 rental of the space in the housing 
facility under the National Housing 
Agency. He will receive the sum of $20. 
If the officer is required to go to the Na- 
tional Housing Agency and pay the sum 
of $80, he has in reality paid it twice be- 
cause in this case the sum of $80 is al- 
ready deducted from his rental allow- 
ance by the Navy. Let us see how the 
law operates today. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If the gentleman 
will yield further, Mr. Chairman, where 
does he find the language that even re- 
motely gives him that kind of an inter- 
pretation? 

Mr. VINSON. Read section 120. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not have to 
read it because I have read it. I helped 
compose it. ‘ 

Mr, VINSON. If the gentleman thinks 
I am in error, I respectfully suggest to 
him that he refer it then to the proper 
accounting officer of the Navy Depart- 
ment and he will verify the correctness 
of my statement, because that is exactly 
what happens. 

How it is done today? If an officer 
today rents quarters, he has a rental al- 
lowance of $100. If he rents quarters 
that cost him $80, the Government gives 
him the $100 and he pays the $80. He 
puts the $20 in his savings account or in 
his pocket. That is law on the books 
today. 

Now you have changed it and put it 
where it applies exactly likeIsaid. Here 
is your error. The amount of the rent 
that he is paying is deducted before he 
gets his rental allowance. If his rental 
allowance is $100 and he is paying $80, 
then they deduct from his rental allow- 
ance $80, pay him the $20, and then he 
has to pay the additional $60 out of his 
own pocket. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. -Iam sure that the 
splendid gentleman from Georgia would 
not have me believe, after his long asso- 
ciation and personal and intimate ac- 
quaintenance with the legal intelligence 
down in our Navy Department, that they 
would be so stupid as to draw that kind 
of an interpretation from that provision. 

Mr, VINSON. I do not know who 
drew it, but that is the correct interpre- 
tation today. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Oh,no. Thatisan 
interpretation that somebody may be 
making; whom, I donot know. But does 
the gentleman mean to infer that our 
Navy Department would deduct under 
that language the man’s rental allowance 
and then take it out of his salary, too? 

Mr. VINSON. Let us read it. 

Sec. 120. For the fiscal year 1946 occupancy 
of emergency housing facilities under the 
jurisdiction of the Navy Department or the 
National Housing Agency, on a rental basis, 
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by personnel of the services mentioned in the 
title of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, or 
by their dependents, shall not deprive such 
personnel of such amount of money allow- 
ances for rental of- quarters as may exceed 
the rental charged for occupancy of such 
emergency housing facilities, 


I respectfully suggest to the gentleman 
that he consult the accountants in the 
Navy Department, and they will advise 
him that the interpretation I placed on 
that is absolutely correct. That is the 
reason I am pointing it out. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN], 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, with 
the apparent rapid approach of the end 
of the war with Germany imminent con- 
cern is exercised by servicemen as to 
what is in store for them upon their re- 
turn home in the way of opportunities 
to make a mark for themselves in the 
business world. Always alert to the wel- 
fare of these men and women who have 
contributed their utmost in behalf of this 
country to defeat the aggressors who 
forced almost every nation in the world 
into this terrible conflict of destruction, 
the American Legion is taking a most 
ti and commendable stand in their 


VETERANS DISTURBED OVER FUTURE 


Many thousands of veterans of this 
present war have completed their service 
and are being honorably discharged be- 
cause of injuries or other reasons. Mil- 
lions more will be released after Germany 
and Japan have unconditionally sur- 
rendered and are no loner needed in for- 
eign lands. These men and women are 


rightfully disturbed over what their, 


future will be when reentering civil life. 

Many of the Legion posts are setting out 

to look after their welfare when this 

occurs. 

VETERANS OF WORLD WAR NO. 1 FATHERLY 
INTEREST IN VETERANS OF WORLD WAR NO, 2 
Legionnaires of the First World War 

naturally have a fatherly interest in 

servicemen of World War No. 2. Many of 
them have sons of their own in combat 
service and are naturally anxious to see 
‘that all homecoming veterans are not 
confronted with the trials they suffered 
in being forced to sell apples on street 
corners to eke out a measly existence. 

They are to be commended for their fore- 

sight and solicitude to do whatever they 

can to make their infiltration in the busi- 
ness world successful. 
IS LOCAL COMMUNITY PROBLEM 


A comprehensive program has been 
designed by the national employment 
committee of the Americen Legion, of 
which Lawrence J. Fenlon is chairman. 
According to the report of this commit- 
tee, the goal has been set for 55,000,000 
jobs in order to absorb all workers who 
will be in the market for jobs after the 
war. Quoting from that report, Chair- 
man Fenlon said: 

Selling, distribution, and services are the 
grass-roots problem. They must be carried on 
where the people live, and, more than any 
other group, the American Legion is a grass- 
roots organization? The task must be un- 
dertaken at the community level, and an im- 
portant part of the Legion's program is a 
plan for cooperating in organizing the com- 
munity for post-war jobs. 
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The only logical starting point is in a com- 
munity post-war employment center. Its 
job will be to get things going in the com- 
munity to coordinate the work of every 
element, 


Like the American Legion, Mr. Chair- 
man, I, too, am deeply concerned over 
the future prospects of these service- 
men who have already come back, and 
the great multitude of others who will 
eventually return as heroes. Their fate 
is the concern of all Members of Con- 
gress, but, as pointed out by the Amer- 
ican Legion in resolutions which have 
been adopted by Legion posts and dis- 
trict meetings, assistance given these 
servicemen by the Government to enter 
business will be short-lived unless they 
are safeguarded from monoply in what- 
ever business they may enter. 


LEGION POST ADOPTS RESOLUTION 


Typical of these resolutions is the one 
adopted March 11, 1945, by the Eight- 
eenth Illinois District meeting of the 
American Legion at Hoopeston, as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas a large number of World War No, 
2 veterans will return home looking for op- 
portunities to start their own business, due 
to the foresight of the American Legion in 
passing the bill of rights; 

Whereas certain large manufacturers oper- 
ating retail chain stores have already an- 
nounced that they intend to spend $500,- 
000,000 in a Nation-wide expansion program 
after the war to obtain a large share of the 
retail business. World War No. 2 veterans 
desiring to operate superservice stations, tire 
and battery stations, radio shops, and other 
lines of business in order to provide their 
loved ones with the necessities and a few lux- 
uries of life will find that they can hardly 
make a bare living when having to compete 
with manufacturer-owned chain stores locat- 
ed in every small town of 1,000 population or 
over; 

Whereas this would result in the bill of 
rights becoming a method of putting World 
War No. 2 veterans into debt instead of pro- 
viding the necessary assistance for which it 
was intended: Be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion take 
immediate steps to have enacted national 
legislation to hold down the number of new 
chain-store outlets by means of excise taxa- 
tion; that no tax be placed on present chain- 
store outlets but that a heavy excise tax be 
placed on any additional chain-store outlets; 
that manufacturers should be satisfied with 
manufacturers’ profits and jobber profits 
making it possible for World War No. 2 vet- 
erans to engage in retail business with a fair 
chance of success; that freedom of individual 
enterprise is of importance equal to the “four 
freedoms” of the Atlantic Charter. These 
principles we regard as essential to the pres- 
ervation of the American way of life. To 
them we hereby dedicate ourselves unre- 
servedly, singly and collectively, and we 
highly resolve to work and fight to preserve 
the spirit of the bill of rights, 


While expansion of industry in general 
is necessary to provide employment, big 
business alone cannot supply the needed 
employment and opportunities to reach 
the desired goal of 60,000,000 jobs set by 
the late President Roosevelt after this 
war, or the goal of 55,000,000 jobs set by 
the American Legion. This expansion 
must not come at the expense of small 
business, as that can only mean monop- 
oly and defeat through lessening of buy- 
ing power. While the resolution above 
refers more particularly to rubber manu- 
facturers operating stores, there are 
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other expansion plans in the making, 
some of them announced, which inevi- 
tably will, if executed, curtail opportuni- 
ties for servicemen as well as small busi- 
ness as a whole in small manufacturing 
plants, distribution, or the services, 


AFFECT MANY TYPES OF BUSINESS 


Three of the larger rubber manufac- 
turing concerns now operate some 1,633 
stores over the United States. The com- 
bined sales of these 3 companies to- 
taled $1,852,859,000 last year. This rep- 
resented total sales, including those to 
the Government for the armed services, 
through their retail-store units and 
other general sales, as store sales alone 
are not separated. My remarks should 
not be construed as a general condem- 
nation of these rubber companies, They 
have done a fine job in this war. How- 
ever, I do view with alarm and concern 
their expansion into local retail business. 

The chief danger, however, lies in the 
variety of merchandise these manuf.c- 
turer-owned retail stores sell. One au- 
thority in the trade expressed the view 
that these big rubber-manufacturing 
stores handle 6,000 items. Some con- 
ception as to the conflict servicemen and 
small merchants will face in individual 
lines of retailing may be gained from 
the extent of the operations and the va- 
ried class of merchandise handled. A 
partial list from an abbreviated catalog 
shows the following commodities sold 
from these company-owned stores: 


Enamel-surface rugs, mixing bowls, refrig- 
erator jugs, cork luncheon-mat sets, dinner 
candles, casserole sets, knife sharpeners, 
paring knives, kitchenware (all types), wash- 
boards, stepladders, cleaning fluids, house 
brushes, emergency candle kits, electric light 
bulbs, fluorescent lighting fixtures, bathroom 
scales, vented room circulators, hose reels, 
gardening tools, hose nozzles, lawnette carts 
for garden, garden chemicals, spray kits, fish- 
ing tackle (all varieties), folding camp stools, 
flags, golf bags, sweat shirts, thermos bot- ` 
tles, luggage, swimming suits, auto tires; bat- 
teries, brake linings and shoes, baby ham- 
mocks for automobiles, sponges, bicycles and 
equipment, baby exercisers, Bibles, books, 
rain coats for men and women, men’s sweat- 
ers, work clothes, tools, electric light fixtures, 
bath accessories, wallpaper and accessories, 
paint brushes, dinnerware, ash-tray sets, 
hostess serving trays, fire ovenware, general 
utility pans, pie plates, kitchen woodenware, 
drip coffee makers, baby high chairs, step 
stools, floor waxes, vaporizing moth cakes, 
moth crystals, toilet-lid covers, bath rugs, 
bathroom supplies, fireplace-type gas heat- 
ers, growing aids for gardens, mail boxes, 
lawn sprinklers, house markers, lawn and 
garden seeds, archery equipment (all kinds), 
card tables, camp blankets, camping cooking 
utensils, baseballs, gloves, etc., workmen's 
lunch kits, mens, women’s bowling shoes, 
toilet sets, automobile equipment, automo- 
bile accessories, automobile seat covers, first- 
aid kits, automobile polishes, beach sun 
glasses, toys, games, bookcases, men’s jackets, 
suspenders, belts, men’s semidress pants, 
hardware of many kinds, electric accessories, 
insulation for homes, paints of all kinds. 


WHAT CHANCE WILL G. I, JOE HAVE? 


From this list it will be observed that 
many types of merchants, including wall 
paper, hardware, clothing, shoes electri- 
cal supplies, paints, books, rugs, furni- 
ture, tires, luggage, chinaware, plumbing 
supplies, and sporting goods will be af- 
fected. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that such stores with many types of 
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merchandise are in a position to ruin any 
G. I. Joe who enters one of these lines 
with limited capital, as he must. He 
- has the one type of merchandise to sell, 
and is at the mercy of these large cor- 
porations since they can, if they so will, 
sell one or more lines at cost or less until 
eliminated, and their original investment 
is destroyed. 


HOW ELIMINATION PROCESS OPERATES 


Two of these companies claim to have 
$0,000 outlets each, or 60,000 agencies 
or associated stores created among indi- 
vidual merchants to whom their mer- 
chandise is sold, which obviously adds to 
their control over distribution. These 
associated stores are becoming more 
prevalent on the part of large multiple 


store corporations to expand sales of“ 


their own brands outside of their own 
stores. This move toward further mo- 
nopoly in distribution, production and 
control over manufactured products is 
now being followed by the largest chain 
corporations in drugs, oil and gasoline, 
shoes, rubber and automobile accesso- 
ries. This seems to be a policy which is 
growing and could readily result in a 
few corporations eventually dominating 
production and distribution in all con- 
sumer goods. 
AN ALARMING SITUATION 


To illustrate how this operation works, 
a seminational chain automobile acces- 
sory corporation not only has its own re- 
tail units in many parts of the United 
States but also sells to individual local 
merchants where it has no branch stores 
of its own. A merchant in a Middle 
Western State was franchised to sell this 
company’s merchandise in his commu- 
nity, which he operated for 8 years. The 
franchise was abruptly canceled and with 
the scarcity of durable goods in which he 
dealt has been unable to obtain supplies 
from other concerns because of protect- 
ing their regular customers, ` 

This merchant was required to keep 
from $300 to $500 on deposit with this 
corporation and in addition he was com- 
pelled to pay for merchandise in advance. 
He was not permitted to buy from any 
other manufacturer or wholesaler mer- 
chandise for which he had a demand; 
was pressured to buy catalogs containing 
many items which he did not carry in 
stock; arbitrary price lists were sent him 
which were insisted upon and newspaper 
advertising to promote sales in its own 
stores was used to bring about this re- 
sult. These associate stores are forced 
to operate on a time payment basis 
though compelled to pay cash for their 
own supplies. 

HIS BUSINESS IS DESTROYED 


Owing to the scarcity of merchandise, 
this local merchant received about 30 
percent of the goods ordered, yet this 
corporation has been establishing its own 
stores and supplying them with stocks of 
merchandise valued at $3,000 to $5,000. 
It is alleged by this retailer that more 
favored prices are given to its own units 
than to associate dealers. There is no 
competition in buying as the company 
charges what it pleases and denies the 
right to buy elsewhere at lower prices. 

To quote from this merchant’s pre- 
dicament, he writes: 
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We have dealt fairly and honestly with 
and our customers. We have built up 
a clientele through years of personal effort. 
Now we find all this destroyed by the ruthless 
action of a monopolistic corporation. We 
believe has an established policy to 
ship less merchandise to any associate than 
he pays for, and it is my opinion from per- 
sonal experience that profits to the 
extent of from $50,000 to $100,000 yearly by 
this nefarious practice. When a corporation 
makes 90 percent of the mistakes in its favor 
it is no accident. 

It is also our opinion that has 
launched a vicious program to cancel out and 
destroy all established associate stores so 
that it can reap huge and swollen profits off 
the inexperienced, and the soldiers and sail- 
ors when they are discharged from the sery- 
ices and receive Government loans. 

We as an associate have committed no 
crimes except that of learning this business 
and refusing to buy inapplicable and un- 
salable merchandise. Our only crime is that 
we demand the right and privilege to con- 
duct our business In our own way. 

DEATH SENTENCE * 


This dealer points out that no explana- 
tion was given for cancelation of his as- 
sociate franchise and that “under the 
present conditions of scarcity of mer- 
chandise the cancelation is a death sen- 
tence for our business.” 

COMPETITORS FOLLOW FOR SELF-PROTECTION 


When one of the big manufacturing 
corporations makes a move to enter the 
retail distribution field, competitors are 
forced to do likewise. This is illustrated 
by the fact that when one of the large 
rubber companies began opening stores 
to sell its own products, two of the other 
larger ones followed suit. When one put 
in sundry merchandise the others acted 
in accord, 

When, one of the large oil companies 
leased filling stations to so-called inde- 
pendents with a string attached, the rest 
of them took similar action. When one 
of them began including other than pe- 
troleum products, all others branched 
out in that direction. 

Competition forces such decisions. 
After VE-day it is anticipated these 
practices of establishing associate stores 
or agencies will be extended to every type 
of business and to more concerns in each 
line as a policy of self-protection against 
their competitors. It may be assumed 
that these transactions will have a string 
attached to them, whether written in the 
agreements or not, whereby these com- 
panies will have full control over opera- 
tions of these “associate stores,” and 
lacking in mutuality of these agreéments, 

So-called Army and Navy stores are to 
be expanded, according to one proposal, 
for the purchase and sale of surplus war 
goods through a centralized private cor- 
poration. Returning servicemen will 
supposedly be given management assist- 
ance and credit on prescribed terms to 
the extent of half the inventory invest- 
ment with aid in securing loans from 
banks secured by the Government under 
the G. I. law. The management com- 
pany points out in its prospectus it in- 
tends to buy surplus war goods for redis- 
tribution to G. I. Joe’s who affiliate with 
this movement. Apparently there will be 
no competition, as these associate stores 
will be expected to buy exclusively from 
this one concern. 
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BAITS FOR SERVICEMEN 

The obvious result of this plan would 
he to give the selling company a monoply 
of this business and absolute control over 
the prices to be charged to these stores, 
which, it is stated, are to be established 
in trading centers in cities and small 
towns, to be sold at prices dictated by 
the sponsoring company. With no limi- 
tation on the number of these stores to 
be owned by servicemen it is plausible 
that they will be so numerous as to be- 
come destructive competitors. 

This would tend to create failures in 
which event the controlling company 
would take over the stores and stocks of 
merchandise with the servicemen hold- 
ing the bag. This grandiose scheme un- 
der the guise of aiding returning heroes 
seeking to enter the retail business would 
handicap them in buying from other 
wholesale houses nearer by handling such 
merchandise which would enable them to 
purchase in smaller quantities to stock a 
greater number of items. 

Aside from this the American Legion 
should be commended for its worthy ef- 
forts to protect the men coming home 
from this Second World War who enter 
business from the encroachment of the 
big corporations already established and 
which are planning to expand their ac- 
tivities with the cooperation of large 
manufacturers. With their limited capi- 
tal they cannot hope, with security and 
assurance, for profitable operations. 
They will have but one store and will be 
at the mercy of their larger competitors 
with many units which can pass on any 
losses to combined operations or to the 
manufacturing company conducting 
such multiple branches. 

SHOULD NOT HAVE TO FIGHT FOR EXISTENCE 


The Congress should safeguard the 
businesses of these veterans against this 
cutthroat competition. Irrespective of 
efficiency, they cannot cope with the 
larger operators who have subsidies in 
the form of special considerations 
granted to them at the expense of the 
little businessman. In addition, corpo- 
rations with many units or manufac- 
turing companies operating them are in 
a position to absorb any losses. 

Without some safeguard for service- 
men that will enable them to go in busi- 
ness to protect them from monopolistic 
trade practices their loans under the law 
will be extremely risky. Many of them 
will undoubtedly lose whatever invest- 
ment they have made on their own ac- 
count, while the Government will be un- 
able to collect the guaranteed loans made 
to them. 

These men who have fought for de- 
mocracy should not be made to fight 
again for their existence against these 
strong odds when they return home in 
an effort to establish a business of their 
own. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN] for a unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr, WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
from Arkansas [Mr. NORRELL] be given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Montana 
for the purpose of making a unanimo‘ls- 
consent request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend the remarks I made 
in Committee and to include in those re- 
marks a statement I previously made on 
the same subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. FER- 
NANDEZ]. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause of my admiration and affection for 
Ernie Pyle, formerly of Indiana and now 
of Albuquerque, N. Mex., I want to say a 
few words in tribute to his memory. 

He belonged to and was beloved by not 
only the people of New Mexico and In- 
diana where he lived, but he was held 
in high esteem by all of the people of 
the country. Ernie Pyle’s human stories 
of the battle fronts in -Europe have 
earned him the love and gratitude of 
the fathers and mothers, and of the 
wives and sweethearts, of the boys over 
there, as well as the love and affection 
of the servicemen themselves. 

I believe when he left for the Pacific 
he had a premonition that his time had 
come, and I believe that that premoni- 
tion was reflected between the lines of 
his reports from that theater of war. 

His name and fame will forever live in 
the hearts of his countrymen whom he 
daily inspired to greater fortitude by his 
writings and his own heroic example. 

As a symbol of the courage and aspira- 
tions of the men at the front, for whom 
he so well spoke, he is deserving of the 
Congressional Medal, and I believe every 
soldier would want to see that honor be- 
stowed on him. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois for 
a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. LINK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] be per- 
mitted to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The . TheClerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read down to and including 
line 6, page 1. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. STIGLER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 2907) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 
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30, 1946, and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, at the 
conclusion of the legislative program of 
the day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. FENTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. HAVENNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a resolution adopted 
by the San Francisco Labor Council. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Rees] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 


THE BOXCAR SHORTAGE 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the situation with respect to supply of 
boxcars for moving grain in the Middle 
West area has reached most serious pro- 
portions. Country elevators are jammed 
with grain while mills are operating on 
an almost hourly basis because of in- 
sufficient transportation. Piles of grain 
on the farms and at railroad sidings are 
deteriorating on the ground, and yet the 
Government is calling on farmers to pro- 
duce more food. Millions of bushels of 
corn and sorghum that should be fed to 
livestock to help take care of the meat 
shortage are rotting. 

It is estimated that between seventy 
and eighty million bushels of grain are 
exposed to the weather in my State of 
Kansas. The biggest wheat crop in the 
history of my State, estimated at more 
than 231,000,000 bushels, will be ready 
for harvest in a few weeks, and there 
will be a meager supply of boxcars to 
transport it. : 

We know there is a limited supply of 
boxcars in the country, but the Office of 
Defense Transportation ought to see that 
a fairer allocation is made for the farm- 
ers of the Middle West to move the grain 
that is now spoiling, and see to it that 
mills are kept going. Too many of the 
cars have been moved to eastern States 
and are not being returned promptly for 
use in the Middle West. One of the big 
railroad lines in my section has only 
about 15 percent of its boxcars on its own 
lines, The remainder are held in other 
parts of the country. 

We know of the demand for cars to 
move war materials, but even at that, 
wheat, corn, and other grains are also 
war materials and entitled to a priority, 
subject only to the demands of the armed 
forces. The O. D. T. should get busy. 

Mr. Speaker, during the past 2 years 
the building of a limited number of box- 
cars has been approved by the War Pro- 
duction Board and other agencies deal- 
ing with the question, but even at that 
there have not been enough to take care 
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of necessary replacements. We have 
built some cars for the devastated coun- 
tries of Europe, and we have built cars 
for South America. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve as loyal Americans we want to 
cooperate in every way possible with our 
Allies and share with them just as far'as 
we can. We want to be good neighbors 
to the countries adjoining us in the 
Western Hemisphere, but even at that I 
hardly understand why priority should 
be given to the manufacture of three or 
four thousand new boxcars that were 
sent to South America during the last 2 
years when we are in such dire need of 
ears right now at home to protect and 
move our food supply. 

I believe, too, the War Production 
Board ought to think twice before it 
approves an application now pending to 
build 1,500 new boxcars for Mexico. As 
I said before, a lot of cars have gone to 
devastated countries in Europe, but there 
is no devastation at present in South 
America or Mexico, 

I have just observed today there has 
been a cut-back in the building of ships 
on the west coast. Why not immedi- 
ately allocate that steel for the building 
of freight cars? Unless something is 
done promptly, a tremendous food crop 
is going to waste. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. Horan] is recognized 
for 15 minutes, 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day I introduced H. R. 2923. 

It outlines a cooperative arrangement 
between four of our Pacific Northwest 
States and the Federal Government for 
the comprehensive development of the 
Columbia River. This bill differs from- 
the other bills now offered for our study. 

It attempts to locate the authority in- 
volved as closely to the people of that 
area, as is constitutionally possible. 

Having fixed the location of that au- 
thority it leaves most of the discretion 
of program and policy to the people of 
the area themselves. 

I have done this to open up for the 
purposes of discussion and consideration 
a new field of possibility regarding river 
authorities in general and the Columbia 
in particular. 

Forty years ago, before the automo- 
bile, before our extensive networks of 
roads and the extension of interstate 
communications, such a consideratio 
would not be needed. People could live 
in their valleys and smug communities 
and be aware of neighbors in adjoining 
valleys only in theory. Today, however, 
the peoples of States are truly neighbors 
in fact as well as in theory. 

They share both the responsibilities 
and the privileges that go with the de- 
velopment of our Nation’s rivers. 

Those rivers will be developed. It is 
in the national interest to do so. 

In World War No. 1 we went to the 
Tennessee to get nitrate. In World War 
No, 2 we are getting aluminum, 40 per- 
cent of our domestic needs, from the 
Columbia River. Must we always wait 
for war to awaken us to the regional and 
national values of our rivers? Is it be- 
yond our concepts—does it bafe our wis- 
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dom to do for peace and plenty that 
which we quibble not to do for war and 
destruction? 

Our rivers may and can be developed 
in accordance with the will of the peo- 
ple living within their drainage area or 
they will be exploited for some other 
interest, 

Joshua could not make the sun stand 
still. Neither can we stay the active 
logic that calls for the full use, control, 
and conservation of the rivers of this 
Nation, 

Therefore, in the spirit of one who 
would make a contribution to the fullest 
possible discussion, I have introduced 
H. R. 2923. : 

I hope that it may help all of us to find 
the best method that experience and the 
light of our present wisdom can point 
out for the task that certainly lies before 
us and which we can neither deny nor 
avoid, 

For 117 years the Federal jurisdiction 
over the rivers of this Nation has in- 
creased. ` 

As the courts now interpret the com- 
merce clause in the Federal Constitution, 
our central Government now has the 
final authority of a river system from the 
ocean to the upper end of the last brook 


> in any watershed. 


That clause simply provides: “To regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations, 
among the several States and with the 
Indian tribes,” 

We, today, find ourselves in a tidal 
sweep of Federal jurisdiction. I believe 
that we should pause and review what 
has been done. 

We should take stock lest the jugger- 
naut of our own creation crush valuable 
units of local and State government 
which we should cherish and protect, 

In saying that I do not oppose the full 
part of the Federal Government in any 
river development. What I advocate is 
the full part of the peoples of the States 
themselves, -for ours is still a Union of 
States. 

With particular reference to the pro- 
gressive development of the Columbia 
River, I want to point out that, without 
exception, all of the projects necessary 
will be self-liquidating. Every existing 
advantage in the shape of local and 
State agencies should be safeguarded to 
assure the repayment of the Federal ex- 
penditures, to cut down expense and 
avoid duplication. I feel that- they 
should be given a voice and a part in any 
program. 

Experience shows that there are two 
steps in developing a river system: First, 
the actual construction of the physical 
properties; and second, their operation 
after they are built. 

These two steps are essential whether 
the end result sought is for domestic, 
municipal, stock or irrigation water, 
flood control, navigation, power, soil con- 
servation, recreational facilities, sanita- 
tion, or any of the other increasing num- 
ber of benefits which accrue. Any me- 
dium or method, therefore, which will 
carry out a river program must ade- 
quately provide not only for construction 
but also for the operation through the 
years and decades after construction. 

Proposals to achieve these ends rough- 
ly fall into three categories. The first 
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consists of compacts between the States, 
Many Governors have advocated this 
procedure. I, myself, favor this ap- 
proach because it would tend to decen- 
tralize government, to me, a desirable 
trend particularly in our Nation and the 
world at this time. Yet without some 
modification and enlargement, it is not 
feasible. 

Compacts are tedious and the proce- 
dure is always difficult. Even though 
the physical projects and properties can 
be built by compacts when carried into 
the field of actual operation the ideal 
appears well nigh impossible. Such a 
loose arrangement certainly does not 
square with the multibillion dollar and 
multipurpose values that the Columbia 
presents. Some means must be found to 
give the States a practical participation, 
to allow them to cooperate fully with the 
Congress, the Federal administration, 
and with each other. 

It is that means which H. R. 2923 seeks, 

The second proposal grows out of the 
rivers and harbors bill, passed last 
winter and signed by the President on 
the 22d of December 1944. The bill rec- 
ognizes the fields of operation in river 
and land development of the Army. engi- 
neers, the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
the Department of Agriculture. It can 
be said that it fixes jurisdictions and lo- 
cates the Federal authority involved. 

Obviously the river and harbor bill, 
with its amendments, helps to end the 
interdepartmenal feuding that has 
haunted river, water, and reclamation 
development through the years. Much 
credit is due the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee. ‘ 

It has been welcomed by us who know 
the high character and high purpose of 
the men in these departments. Nothing 
can dilute the ultimate virtues of their 
services to regional and national welfare 
and progress. 

Let us recognize also that the integra- 
tion of these bureaus and departments 
will speed up the actual construction of 
the physical projects and properties. 
The personnel is there. The talent is 
there. The vision is there. Any pro- 
gram should take full advantage of the 
abilities of these public servants. 

H. R. 2923 proposes to do just that. 

However, the operation of these proj- 
ects after their construction is some- 
thing else. 

If we leave the second step to an agency 
headquartered in Washington, D. C., we 
can expect trouble. If we leave that to 
the Federal agencies considered here, 
they will have to enormously expand and 
the specter of a Federal agency, with its 
center in the Nation’s Capital, will move 
into every community in the watershed 
and drainage area. This proposal would 
in the end be the greatest invasion of 
States’ rights of any of the three. Here, 
indeed, the States, as such, would pro- 
gressively cease to exist. 

Again we must turn to the possibilities 
of local and State government. We must 
find a way for their cooperation with the 
Congress, the Federal administration, 
particularly the departments involved. 

The third alternative is a Federal 
agency with corporate powers. 
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But it must live, move, and have its 
being in the interstate area drained by 
the river. 

I would add another qualification. It 
must serve and be subject to the will of 
the resident population. 

T. V. A. is a Federal Agency. Its 
corporate existence lies within the Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

It has served the people of that valley 


well. No one can review its decade of 
life without admitting its success. Even 
anti-administrationists do that. Fur- 


thermore, it has succeeded despite all of 
the problems and controversies that at- 
tended its inception. 

Right there I must call attention to 
the fact that this controversy has had 
a restraining influence and has served to 
make T. V. A. the servant of the people 
and the States which make up the Ten- 
nessee’s drainage area. Public opinion 
was involved and the T. V. A. had to 
make good. 

Yet the T. V. A. according to Mr. 
Lilienthal, its very able head, is a cor- 
poration with 130,000,000 stockholders, 
That being so, we could say that the 
Congress is the board of directors and 
the President is the chairman of the 
board. 

Just.a little meditation will serve to 
point out the ultimate folly of such a cor- 
poration. Just a little meditation will 
serve to bear out the conclusion that in 
the day-to-day operation, the T. V. A. 
has neither. a board of directors nor a 
chairman of that board. The Congress 
and the President are too busy to give 
that business the attention it deserves. 
The bulk of discretion and policy is left 
to three men. That they have served 
well is a credit to them, as individuals, 
rather than to the wisdom of the T. V. A. 
Act itself. 

The stockholders should be the people 
of the area. The board ‘of directors 
should be people who are directly in- 
terested in the people of and the area 
drained by the river considered. 

To effect that, to allow for the maxi- 
mum of State participation, to facilitate 
the availability of the talents of every 
Federal agency capable of serving, I have 
introduced H. R. 2923. I ask only that 
it receive full consideration. 

It would set up, as I have said, a co- 
operative ‘authority cdnsisting of a 
Federal agency with powers that can be 
guided by the people of the area drained 
by the Columbia. 

There are four Pacific Northwest 
States; namely, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, and Montana. The Commission 
would, therefore, hdve five members— 
one each appointed by the President of 
the United States from the four States, 
from lists of residents submitted by the 
governors, and one to be appointed at 
large. 

In addition, it is suggested that each 
State set up a Columbia Basin commis- 
sion of seven members with the State 
director of conservation and develop- 
ment, or equivalent officer, as chairman. 

These would naturally function at 
their appropriate duties- within the 
States. The bill also provided for their 
membership on the Columbia River Co- 
operative Authority Advisory Committee. 
Also on that committee would be the 
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four governors and, in addition, the Di- 
rector of Conservation and Develop- 
ment—or equivalent officer—of Wyo- 
ming. The Columbia system drains a 
small portion of that State. 

This committee will be advisory in fact 
as well as in name. In important mat- 
ters their majority will and consent must 
be obtained before any proposals are sub- 
- mitted to Congress. In matters affect- 
ing the tax burden to be assumed by any 
project they are authorized to suggest 
& program to the Commission. The 
Commission is required to review its 
work and program before the committee 
at least once a year. 

The advisory committee is given full 
powers to set up an executive committee 
of nine members and to draw up its own 
bylaws to govern its procedure, 

Now it may be argued that: 

First. Both the Commission and the 
advisory committee are too large. Let 
it be said in answer to this that the Co- 
lumbia River’s future demands the full- 
est and most adequate consideration. If 
I could, I would have provided for a dele- 
gate assembly to consider its compre- 
hensive future. 

The advisory committee, however, 
should serve that purpose very well. 
The Commission’s size was dictated by 
the number of States which have major 
areas in the watershed. 

Second. Again, it may be argued that 
the proposal is not constitutional. -As to 
that, I have sought opinions. All agree 
that it is not unconstitutional. In the 
name of the continuation of a govern- 
ment of workable checks and balances, 
we should expect the courts to accept 
this cooperative arrangement. 

Again, let me repeat: This Nation of 
ours is a union of States and the Federal 
Government will profit from fully rec- 
ognizing the existence of States as such, 

Around the world plans are being con- 
sidered for the repairing of rivers. The 
ravages of erosion, ignorance, and time 
have seen civilizations go as surely as 
rivers run down the hills and plains and 
on into the sea, as the rivers declined 
in their ability to contribute to peace 
and plenty. Conflicts arose over who 
should have the diminished portion that 
was left. 

The famous Jordan, where once was 
cradled the beginnings of our faith, is 
hoped to be comprehensively reclaimed. 
The Chinese are working on the Yellow 
River to avert the pestilence and famine 
which that wayward waterway has 
brought to China. 

In the past, it has been war that has 
served to point out the crucial values of 
our rivers to us. 

Can we not now seek to appreciate 
them as mediums of peace and seek to 
set up some method of cooperation 
among neighbors that will glorify the 
future years? 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Rams (at the 
request of Mr. JARMAN), for 2 weeks, on 
accsunt of official business. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrclled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles; 
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8.37. An act to amend sections 4, 7, and 
17 of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
(53 Stat. 1187) for the purpose of extending 
the time in which amendatory contracts may 
be made, and for other related purposes; 

8.288. An act for the relief of the Law- 
rence Motor Co., Inc.; 

S. 514. An act for the relief of the Bald- 
win Bros. Paving Co.; 

§.530. An act authorizing the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to grant an ease- 
ment in certain lands of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, Dallas, Tex., to Dallas County, 
Tex., for highway purposes; and ' 

8.531. An act to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to transfer by 
quiteclaim deed to the city of Los Angeles, 
Calif., for fire-station purposes, the title to 
certain land located at Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facility, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, April 19, 1945, a 12 o'clock 
noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries will resume its 
hearings on the ship-sale bill, H. R. 
1425, on Thursday, April 19, 1945, at 
10 o'clock a. m. 

COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands on Friday, 
April 20, 1945, at 10 o'clock a. m, to 
consider H. R. 1392. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Brand 
Names and Newsprint Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce at 10 o’clock a. m. Mon- 
day, April 23, 1945. 

Business to be considered: A public 
hearing on the subject of compliance, 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion at 10:30 o'clock a. m. on Tuesday, 
April 24, 1945. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


397. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a copy of a letter addressed to 
the Director of the Budget, certifying that 
the Post Office Department is within the 
quota set by that Bureau under date of 
March 8, 1945; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

398. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to reimburse certain Navy personnel and 
former Navy personnel for personal property 
lost or damaged as the result of a fire in a 
Quonset hut at Harrowbeer Airport, Yelver- 
ton, South Devon, England, on December 26, 
1944; to the Committee on Claims. 

399. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the ninth’ report of the Attor- 
ney General covering the period from De- 
cember 15, 1944, through April 9, 1945; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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400. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting copy of an order cancel- 
ing certain charges existing as debts due the 
United States by individual Indians and 
tribes of Indians; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

401, A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report stating all of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law in the cases 
of 348 individuals whose deportation has 
been suspended for more than 6 months 
under the authority vested in him by the said 
statute, together with a statement of the 
reason for such suspension; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LUDLOW: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 2252. , A bill making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
(Rept. No. 430). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 145. Joint res- 
olution providing for membership of the 
United States in the Food and Agriculture 


` Organization of the United Nations (Rept. 


No. 431). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R. 2937. A bill to provide for the pro- 
motion of the welfare of displaced labor in 
relation to the economic effects flowing from 
scientific and technological developments; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 2938. A bill to amend the Code of 
Laws of the District of Columbia, with respect 
to abandonment of condemnation proceed- 
ings; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

H.R, 2939. A bill to prevent discrimina- 
tion against blind persons and persons with 
impaired visual acuity in the administration 
of the civil service laws and rules; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service, 

By Mr. BOREN: 

H.R. 2940. A bill to fix the price of crude 
petroleum and its derivatives and fixing a 
parity formula; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. R. 2941. A bill to authorize the pay- 
ment of the entire amount found due in the 
settlement of accounts of deceased members 
of the armed forces, without the appointment 
of a legal representative of the estate; to the 
committee on Military Affairs. 

, By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R.2942. A bill granting certain tax 
benefits to members and former members of 
the armed forces; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H. R. 2943. A bill to provide a commission 
to consider proposals and to formulate a 
plan for an appropriate memorial to the 
late President of the United States, Frank- 
Iin Delano Roosevelt; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H.R. 2944. A bill to continue in effect sec- 
tion 6 of the act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714), 
as amended, relating to the exploration of 
certain commodities; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H.R. 2945. A bill to amend section 47c of 
the National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, as 
amended, so as to authorize credit to stu- 
dents now or hereafter enrolled in the senior 
division of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
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Corps for military training received while on 
active duty in the Army, .Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard, or while pursuing a 
course of instruction in the Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H.R. 2946. A bill authorizing appropria- 
tions for a permanent program of scientific 
research in the interest of national security; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

H. R. 2947. A bili to authorize the consoli- 
dation of lands on the Sisseton Indian Reser- 
yation, S. Dak., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H.R, 2948. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended, so as to exempt annuity payments 
under such act from taxation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H.R, 2949. A bill to amend the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, to provide 
for the automatic extension for a second 5- 
year period of 5-year level premium term 
policies; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: 

H.R. 2950. A bill to grant increased pen- 
sions to certain veterans, and widows of vet- 
erans, of the War with Spain, the Philippine 
Insurrection, or the China Relief Expedition, 
whose pensions have not been increased by 
recent legislation; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H.R. 2951. A bill to exempt certain mem- 
bers of the Economic Stabilization Board 
from certain provisions of the Criminal Code; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. D’ALESANDRO;: 

H. R. 2952. A bill authorizing the President 
of the United States to award posthumously 
a@ Congressional Medal of Honor to Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COFFEE: 

H. J. Res. 156. Joint resolution to create a 
Commission on Tax Integration, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H, J. Res. 157. Joint resolution to declare 
January 30, the birthday of our great Presi- 
dent, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, a national 
holiday; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania: 

H. J. Res. 158. Joint resolution declaring 
the birthday of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
to be a legal holiday; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 

H.J. Res. 159. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection on public grounds in Springer- 
ville, Ariz., of a memorial to Gustay Becker; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. SHAFER: 

H. Con, Res. 44. Concurrent resolution rec- 
ommending that any parties or organizations 
advocating overthrow of the United States 
Government be prohibited from entering 
candidates in any State or National elections; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. Res. 223. Resolution providing addition- 
al compensation for certain employees of the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries; to the Committee on Accounts. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of Chile, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
by expressing deep sympathy with regard to 
the death of our late President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
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Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
‘Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to amend the naturalization laws in such 
manner as to grant citizenship privileges to 
natives of the Philippines; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawali, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to amend the naturalization laws in such 
manner as to grant the privilege of citizen- 
ship to Koreans; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to include by amendment the Territory of 
Alaska in the provisions of the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1944, and all other highway 
legislation; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to en- 
act speedy legislation to increase the com- 
pensation of mail carriers; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Ire- 
land, memorializing the President and the 
Congress of the United States expressing deep 
sympathy on the death of our late President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of San 
Salvador, memorializing the President and 
the Congress of the United States in regard 
to the loss of our late President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Costa 
Rica, memorializing the President and the 
Congress of the United States in regard to 
the loss of our late President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Mexico, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States in regard to the 
loss of our late President, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enter into negotiations with Canada for 
acquisition of the land upon which the 
Alaskan Highway is constructed; to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to investigate the policies of the Secretary 
of the Interior relating to land withdrawals 
in Alaska; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
not to pass H. R. 2400 without an amend- 
ment that Finnish persons wishing to settle 
in this country be permitted to enter the 
United States generally on a nonquota basis, 
and to settle in Alaska in the same manner 
and on the same terms as in any State of the 
Union; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enlarge harbor facilities and build a break- 
water with a ferry landing approach attached 
thereto in Tongass Narrows adjacent to 
Ketchikan, Alaska; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to encourage small business and to make the 
fullest possible provision for jobs in private 
enterprise to returning veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
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Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation similar to S. 1100 of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, second session, re- 
garding promotion of officers on the retired 
list of the Army after specified years of sery- 
ice on active duty; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to provide a wage readjustment for Postal 
Service employees; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States to 
give full consideration to giving preference 
rights to returning veterans in sales rights to 
surplus commodities; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


_Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: f 


By Mr. BLAND: 

H.R. 2953. A bill for the relief of Lt. 
Comdr. William H. Booth, United States 
Navy, retired; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 2954. A bill for the relief of John 

Hamlet; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HAND: 

H. R. 2955, A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lena 

Rottenberg; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HEFFERNAN: 

H. R. 2956. A bill for the relief of Therese 

R. Cohen; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 2957. A bill for the relief of Alvada 
Hirst; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R, 2958. A bill for the relief of Clarence 
J. Wilson and Margaret J. Wilson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHAFER: 

H. R. 2959. A bill to extend the contract for 
carrying the mail on star route No. 37303; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia (by request) : 

H. R. 2860. A bill to correct the naval rec- 
ord of William Robert Cove; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H.R. 2961. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of H. 
Herfurth, Jr, Inc.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 2962. A bill for the relief of Justin P. 
Hopkins; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H. R. 2963. A bill for the relief of William 

Phillips; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause I of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


393. By Mr. BELL: Memorial of the Op- 
tometric Society of Greater Kansas City, upon 
resolution of that body, urging that a sep- 
arate Corps of Optometry be established in 
the Army of the United States as provided 
in H. R. 1699. Signers of the adopted reso- 
lution are: Dr. Guy G. Harper, Dr. H. D. 
Ward, Dr. Charles P. Caldwell, Dr. Manuel J. 
Berri, Dr. F. B. Toussaint, Dr. Joseph S. 
Shockey, Dr. H. R. Toub, Dr. W. C. Scotten, 
Dr, 8. Herman Shurin, Dr. Wilbur R. English, 
Dr. Erschell C. Davis, Dr. C. Edgar Ritchie, 
Dr, Albert J, Hakan, Dr. D., M. Ginsberg, Dr. 
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Michael B. Kendis, Dr. J. Shurin, Dr. Thomas 
M. Conboy, Dr. D. R. Davis, Dr. Lou Ankersen, 
Dr. M. B. Kanitz, Dr. B. D. Whitehead, Dr. 
Ray O. Stahl, Dr. John D. G’Sell, Dr J. Max 
Daniel, Dr. C. B. Ingram, Dr. J. W. Parker, 
Dr H. W. Hagenah, Dr. Buy E. Wend. The 
resolution was forwarded by Dr. Ray O. Stahl, 
secretary of the society; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

394. By Mr. COFFEE: Petition adopted by 
the Sumner-Victory Post, No. 3070, of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
post officers of which are Commander Wil- 
liam Castle, Quartermaster Frank E. Cole, 
and Adjutant Norman Hawkins, urging that 
the House of Representatives concur in Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution No. 34, authorizing the 
President to confer upon William L. Mitchell 
the posthumous rank of major general, and 
signed by Messrs. Dean R. Abbott, G. L. 
Larsen, and Oscar Z. Johanson; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

895. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of Mrs. 
Ellen M. Peterson and 12 others of Reading, 
Mass., being a declaration of principles in 
the form of a pledge for peace; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

396. Also, petition of Anita Cerchione, of 
Stoneham, Mass., and nine others of the 
Eighth Massachusetts District, members of 
the Women’s Columbus Republican Club of 
Massachusetts, with reference to the ex- 
tension of an invitation to Italy to partici- 
pate in the Conference of Allied Nations at 
San Francisco; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

397. By Mr. HART: Petition of the Order 
of Sons of Italy in America, petitioning the 
President of the United States, (1) To rec- 
ognize Italy as a full and equal ally; (2) to 
use his good offices to the end that the 
United Nations recognize Italy as a full and 
equal ally; (3) to use his good offices with 
the sponsoring powers to see to it that Italy 
be invited forthwith to attend the San Fran- 
cisco Conference; and (4) to extend lend- 
lease aid to Italy so that her present economic 
distress may be relieved by the resumption 
of industry and production through said 
aid; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

398. Also, petition of the third ward Dem- 
ocratic committee and associated Democratic 
clubs of Hoboken, N. J., requesting the United 
States Government and other Allied Nations 
to recognize Italy as an ally and invite Italy 
to the San Francisco Conference; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

399. Also, petition of the Christopher Co- 
lumbus Memorial Committee of Hoboken, 
N. J., requesting the United States Govern- 
ment and other Allied Nations to recognize 
Italy as an ally and invite Italy to the San 
Francisco Conference; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

400. Also, petition of New Jersey State 
Legislature (Senate Joint Resolution 10), 
memorializing Congress to provide a veterans’ 
general medical and surgical hospital in the 
State of New Jersey; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

_ 401. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of residents 
of the Ninth Congressional District of Brook- 
lyn with reference to the recognition of Italy 
as an ally; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

402. By The SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
of Los Angeles, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to have an 
investigation made of the housing shortage 
in that city; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

403. Also, petition of Polish-American Con- 
gress, New Hampshire Division, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to condemnation of partition of Poland 
according to decisions of the Crimean Con- 
ference and requesting adherence to the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

404. Also, petition of American Legion post 
of the Capital City Business and Professional 
Men's Post, No. 316, Austin, Tex., petitioning 
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consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to the establishment of a world organ- 
ization possessed of the authority to main- 
tain peace throughout the world, using force 
against aggressor nations if necessary; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

405. Also, petition of the American Legion, 
Eagle Post No. 211, Eagle Pass, Tex., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to the establishment of a world 
organization possessed of the authority to 
maintdin peace throughout the world, using 
force against aggressor nations if necessary; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

406. Also, petition of the Democratic Party 
of Guatemala, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to expression 
of deep sympathy on the death of our late 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

407. Also, petition of the Middletown Civil 
Club, petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to the establishment of 
a national holiday on January 30, in mem- 
ory of our late President; to the Committee 
on the judiciary. 

408. Also, petition of the council of the 
city of Los Angeles, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to the 
speedy passage of H. R. 2071, a bill affecting 
the salaries of postal workers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

409. Also, petition of Lebanese residents 
of Puerto Rico, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to expressing 
sympathy in regard to the loss of our late 
President; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

410. Also, petition of National University 
Committee of Burrell D. Hodges, Detachment 
Marine Corps League, Norfolk, Va., and of the 
National Defense Committee, Old Dominion 
Post, No. 67, American Legion, Norfolk, Va., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to the establishment of a na- 
tional university as a permanent utilitarian 
monument; to the Committee on Education. 

411. Mr. HAND: Petition of the Cumber- 
land County License Beverage Association of 
New Jersey with 5,000 signatures, protesting 
against the enactment of House bill 2082, 
and other prohibition legislation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, APRIL 19, 1945 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God our Father, we would make our 
hearts, cleansed by Thy forgiving grace, 
a temple of Thy presence, knowing that 
only to the pure dost Thou grant the 
vision of Thy face. We come asking, not 
that Thou wouldst give heed to the fal- 
tering petitions our lips frame but that 
Thou wilt bend Thine ear to the crying 
of our deep need. We bring to the altar 
of prayer our inmost selves, cluttered 
and confused, where good and evil, the 
petty and the great, are so entwined. 
May the eternal immensities shame our 
little thoughts and ways. May the vision 
of what we might be convict us of what 
we are. In this great day of Thy visita- 
tion, may we miss not the things belong- 
ing to our peace and to the peace of the 
world, Amen, 


APRIL 19 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHITE, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Wednesday, April 18, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

5.37. An act to amend sections 4, 7, and 
17 of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
(53 Stat. 1187) for the purpose of extending 
the time in which amendatory contracts may 
be made, and for other related purposes; 

5.288. An act for the relief of the Law- 
rence Motor Co., Inc.; 

S. 514, An act for the relief of the Baldwin 
Bros. Paving Co.; 

S. 530. An act authorizing the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to grant an easement 
in certain lands of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Dallas, Tex., to Dallas County, Tex., for 
highway purposes; and 

8.531. An act to authorize the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to transfer by quit- 
claim deed to the city of Los Angeles, Calif., 
for fire-station purposes, the title to certain 
land located at Veterans’ Administration 
facility, Los Angeles, Calif. 


CURTAILMENT OF FEDERAL 
BUREAUCRACY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, individ- 
uals learn in life that the applicability 
of rules in human activity changes with 
time, circumstance, and condition. A 
great Democrat, Grover Cleveland, set 
forth what he thought was a definite 
Policy ingrained in the Constitution 
when he said in substance that it was 
the business of the people to support 
the Government and not for the Govern- 
ment to support the people. 

Yet, after his time, conditions 
changed, and we modified that rule in 
cur practice to the extent of permitting 
Government, in times of great national 
emergency, to do even that which Grover 
Cleveland said it should not do. When 
the world depression came upon us, the 
Government of the United States, acting 
as the agent of the people—because of 
the united strength of all of us—engaged 
in palliative measures. Then the great 
war came upon us and the people 
through their Government did the im- 
Possible. Latent qualities were redis- 
covered in our people; inventive genius, 
untiring energy went into action. But 
bureaucracy, which had undergone a 


_ necessary growth during the period of 


palliative measures, extended itself out 
of all proportion to military necessity 
during the war period. 

The people of this country will, in the 
post-war period, find themselves in the 
exact opposite condition to that in which 
they found themselves during the period 
of the palliative measures. Now our 
people, as individuals and organizations, 
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possess some $250,000,000,000 worth of 
United States bonds. Bank deposits are 
more than $140,000,000,000. Our people 
have saved in excess of $100,000,000,000 
since Pearl Harbor. Money is looking 
for investment. 

Now we are in a position with our tre- 
mendous backlog of demand really “to go 
to town.” We havé the economic re- 
sources; we have a trained labor corps; 
we have reborn confidence, renewed 
courage, and reinvigorated faith to ex- 
plore and build and create. And finding 
ourselves in this position, we see no rea- 
son why we, the people, should not say 
to these bureaucrats who would now 
want to interfere with our economic re- 
birth, “Get thee behind us.” 

We observe that these bureaucrats who 
came into existence during the palliative 
years and the war emergency are im- 
pressed with the noticn that they should 
remain on the job and the boss of the 
job. As in Russia in the years of the 
Czar, these bureaucrats are proving a 
hindrance to progress. Many of them 
in their time and season did a worth- 
while job. But now they are no longer 
needed. Conditions and circumstances 
have indeed changed. 

It is in the light of this dynamic 
change of circumstances that I respect- 
fully suggest that now is the opportune 
time for Congress and President Truman 
to curb and curtail the Federal bureauc- 
racy. To do so would give a shot in the 
arm to the American public. Through 
the saving of a billion dollars in the Fed- 
eral Budget our people would be im- 
pressed with the fact that efficiency and 
economy had once more become the order 
of the day and that the extravagant Fed- 
eral overhead was on its way down. Con- 
gress for its own part in the forthcoming 
Budget should take the ax to the bureau- 
cratic organizations which have outlived 
their usefulness and which will be detri- 
mental to our national growth during 
the post-war period. And President Tru- 
man, I am hopeful, will give a directive 
to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget along the lines I have mentioned. 


THE LATE PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 
LEADERSHIP IN SOCIAL-WELFARE LEG- 
ISLATION 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, tributes 
to the memory of our late beloved Presi- 
dent, Franklin D. Roosevelt, are still 
pouring in from all over the world. From 
persons in every walk of life comes the 
recognition of his leadership in the tasks 
of winning the war, his great qualities as 
Commander in Chief, his vision and 
courage as a Statesman in preparing for 
the peace. 

Those of us who worked closely with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt during his 35 years 
in public life also remember his leader- 
ship against the peacetime perils of a 
Nation “ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-fed.” 
The people of our land and of nations 
throughout the world stood united be- 
hind him in war because they knew that 
in peace he had never ceased to fight 
for the freedom, welfare, and-dignity of 
the common man, for justice and oppor- 
tunity for all, regardless of race, creed, 
or color. 

Among the many lasting monuments 
in which the memory of Franklin D, 
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Roosevelt is enshrined is the great hu- 
manitarian and social legislation he 
sponsored. Over 16 years ago he said 
in his speech accepting the nomination 
for Governor of New York: 

In social legislation, in education, in 
health, in better housing, in the care of 
the aged, we have gone far, but we must 
go farther. 


Nearly 11 years ago, on June 8, 1934, he 
sent to Congress his famous message 
dealing with social-security legislation. 
Then he said: 

Among our objectives, I place the security 
of the men, women, and children of the 
Nation first. 


To the attainment of that goal he 
gave his heart and mind throughout his 
service to the people, first as Governor 
of New York State, then as our Presi- 
dent and Commander in Chief. 

This year commemorates the tenth 
anniversary of the adoption of the So- 
cial Security Act, which provides a 
foundation on which our country has be- 
gun to build into reality some of- the 
vision he held for the American people. 
Just a few months ago Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had stated that he intended 
to recommend to the Congress improve- 
ments in existing social-security legisla- 
tion to help ease the transition from war 
to peace. 


During recent years I have carefully © 


kept a record of the speeches and state- 
ments of Franklin D. Roosevelt on so- 


cial security, health, and welfare mat- ` 


ters. His words will be a source of in- 
spiration to those who intend to carry 
on the good things which he helped to 
start. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include as a part of my remarks 
excerpts on social security and health 
from the speeches and statements of 
Pranklin D. Roosevelt, to record the 
lasting debt we owe to him for his lead- 
ership and for the aspirations he left 
with us for fulfillment. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orD, as follows: 

1928: “In social" legislation, in education, 
in health, in better housing, in the care of 
the aged, we have gone far, but we must go 
farther.” (Acceptance of nomination for 
Governor of New York, October 16, 1928.) 

1928: “We pledge a consideration of the 
subject of old-age pensions * * * I þe- 
lieve that the time is definitely at hand for 
the State of New York to give definite study 
to the great humanitarian question of pre- 
venting destitution among the thousands of 
our citizens who become too old to maintain 
for themselves the adequate standards of 
life to which as Americans they are entitled. 

“We pledge * * * the further liberali- 
zation of the laws relating to the welfare of 
mothers and children.” (Campaign address, 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 20, 1928.) 

1928: “We need an expansion of medical 
service to every out-of-the-way corner in the 
cities and on the farms. 

“We need a drastic revision of the poor 
laws, * * * this State can, as I believe 
it will, pass a proper and adequate old-age 
pension law. (Campaign address, Rochester, 
N. Y., October 28, 1928.) 

1929: “New social conditions bring new 
ideas of social responsibility. The problemi 
of how to take care of the aged poor outside 
of State institutions is now occupying the 
attention of other States of the Union as well 
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as of foreign countries. We can no longer be 
satisfied with the old method of putting them 
away in dismal institutions with the ac- 
companying loss of self-respect, personality, 
and interest in life. 

“This State abandoned some time ago the 
principle of institutional care for poor chil- 
dren, and adopted the method of helping 
them in their own homes. Similar provision 
should be made for old age.” (Governor 
Roosevelt recommends the creation of a com- 
mission to study the problem of old-age as- 
sistance, February 28, 1929.) 

1930: “Then there is another very im- 
portant matter, and that is our public 
health. It is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent that illness is a thing which can be pre- 
vented as well as cured. There is much sound 
common sense in the traditional Chinese 
method of paying the doctor for the days you 
are well, instead of for the days that you are 
sick.” (An address before the State Charities 
ri aaa New York City, January 17, 

1930: “I look forward to the time when 
every young man and young woman entering 
industrial or agricultural or business activity 
will begin to insure himself or herself 
against the privations of old age. The 
premiums which that young man or young 
girl will pay should be supplemented by 
premiums to be paid by the employers of the 
State, as well as by the State itself. In that 
Way, when the young man or young girl has 
grown to old and dependent age, he or she 
will have built up an insurance fund which 
will maintain them in comfort in their years 
of reduced activity. In this way, their as- 
sistance will be a result of their own efforts 
and foresightedness. They will be receiving 
not charity, but the natural profits of their 
years of labor and insurance, I hope to have 
the opportunity of continuing my efforts to 
obtain this kind of old-age insurance which 
our most progressive thought demands.” 
(Campaign address, Rochester, N. Y., October 
21, 1930.) 

1931: “Our American aged do not want 
charity, but rather old-age comforts to 
which they are rightfully entitled by their 
own thrift and foresight in the form of in- 
surance. It is, therefore, my judgment that 
the next step to be taken should be based 
on the theory of insurance by a system of 
contributions commencing at an early age. 
In this way all men and women will, on 
arriving at a period when work is no longer 
practicable, be assured not merely of a roof 
overhead and enough food to keep body and 
soul together, but also enough income to 
maintain life during the balance of their 
days in accordance with the American stand- 
ard of living.” (The annual message to the 
legislature, January 7, 1931.) 

1931: “The success or failure of any gov- 
ernment in the final analysis must be meas- 
ured by the well-being of its citizens. 
Nothing can be more important to a State 
than its public health; the State’s para- 
mount concern should be the health of its 
people.” (The Governor transmits to the 
legislature a report of the special health com- 
mission, February 19, 1931.) 

1931: “What impresses me most is that 
insurance as a whole is a constantly chang- 
ing and a constantly growing force in our 
individual lives and in our business lives. 
As the world becomes more and more civi-«- 
lized and stabilized we are able to give pro- 
tection against more and more forms of po- 
tential dangers or losses. That is why I 
have at all times been so ready to go along 
with new forms of insurance to meet new 
needs, In other words, I have been a con- 
sistent opponent of the school which takes 
the position that because a new form of 
risk has never been written before it should 
not be undertaken in the future.” 

“I use this example of unemployment in- 
surance because I am certain in my own 
mind that what is now an experiment affecte 
ing about 100,000 workers in this country 
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will become the universal practice through- 
out the country during the coming genera- 
tion.” (Address on unemployment insur- 
ance, New York City, March 6, 1931.) 

1931: “The dole method of relief for un- 
employment is not only repugnant to all 
sound principles of social economics, but is 
contrary to every principle of American citi- 
zenship and of sound government. Ameri- 
can labor seeks no charity, but only a chance 
to work for its living. The relief which the 
workers of the State should be able to anti- 
cipate, when engulfed in a period of indus- 
trial depression, should be one of insur- 
ance, to which they themselves have in a 
large part contributed. Each industry it- 
self should likewise bear a part of the 
premium for this insurance, and the State, 
in the interest of its own citizens.” (A rec- 
ommendation for a commission to investi- 
gate unemployment insurance, March 25, 
1931.) 

1931: “One of these duties of the State is 
that of caring for those of its citizens who 
find themselyes the victims of such adverse 
circumstances as makes them unable to ob- 
tain even the necessities for mere existence 
without the aid of others, That responsi- 
bility is recognized by every civilized nation. 

“While it is true that we have hitherto 
principally considered those who through ac- 
cident or old age were permanently in- 
capacitated, the same responsibility of the 
State undoubtedly applies when widespread 
economic conditions render large numbers of 
men and women incapable of supporting 
either themselves or their families because 
of circumstances beyond their control which 


make it impossible for them to find remun- + 


erative labor. To these unfortunate citizens 
aid must be extended by Government—not 
&s a matter of charity but as a matter of so- 
cial duty.” (Message of Gov. Franklin D, 
Roosevelt to the New York Legislature on 
relief policy, August 28, 1931.) 

1932: “In January 1929 I suggested an im- 
mediate study of the problem of the security 
of elderly people against want, and in 1930 
a special legislative committee made a report 
and recommendations thereon. I had hoped 
that their recommendations would include a 
plan by which a contributory system would 
be set up in addition to taking care of our 
present old people. It was my thought that 
in this way the financial burden on locali- 
ties and on the State would, while at first 
heavy, be greatly reduced over a period of 
years through the coming into operation of an 
annuity fund built up in large part by con- 
tributions made during the working years of 
the individual citizens.” (The annual mes- 
sage to the legislature, January 6, 1932.) 

1934: “Fear and worry based on unknown 
danger contribute to social unrest and eco- 
nomic demoralization. If, as our Consti- 
tution tells us, our Federal Government was 
established among other thing ‘to promote 
the general welfare,’ it is our plain duty to 
provide for that security upon which wel- 
fare depends.” 

“These three great objectives—the security 
of the home, the security of livelihood, and 
the security of social insurance—are, it seems 
to me, a minimum of the promise that we 
can offer to the American people. They 
constitute a right which belongs to every 
individual and every family willing to work. 
They are the essential fulfillment of measures 

taken toward relief, recovery, and 
reconstruction. 

“This seeking for a greater measure of 
welfare and happiness does not indicate a 
change in values. It is rather a return to 
values lost in the course of our economic 
development and expansion.” (Message 
from President Roosevelt to the Congress, 
June 8, 1934.) 

1934: “We seek the security of the men, 
women, and children of the Nation.” 

“To use the agencies of Government to as- 
sist in the establishment of means to provide 
sound and adequate protection against the 
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vicissitudes of modern life—in other words, 
social insurance.” (The first fireside chat 
of 1934, June 28, 1934.) 

1934; “Let it be well remembered that the 
hundreds of thousands of men and women 
and children to whom I have referred, scat- 
tered throughout our Nation, have no spilen- 
did hospitals for their care, have no medical 
attention, * * * have no opportunities 
for adequate education, and can but suffer 
the ills of their lives according to their own 
individual circumstances. 

“We must do first things first. The care of 
the disabled, the sick, the destitute, and the 
starving in all ranks of our population—that, 
my friends, is the first thing.” (Dedication 
of veterans’ hospital, October 19, 1934.) 

1934: “There is also the problem of eco- 
nomic loss due to sickness—a very serious 
matter for many families with and without 
incomes, and therefore, an unfair burden 
upon the medical profession, Whether we 
come to this form of insurance soon or later 
on, I am confident that we can devise a sys- 
tem which will enhance and not hinder the 
remarkable progress which has been made 
and is being made in the practice of the 
professions of medicine and surgery in the 
United States.” (Acdress to Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Committee on Economie Security 
on the Problems of Economic and Social 
Security, November 14, 1934.) 

1635: “Closely related to the broad prob- 
lem of livelihood is that of security against 
the major hazards of life. Here also a com- 
prehensive survey of what has been attempted 
or accomplished in many nations and in 
many States proves to me that the time has 
come for action by the National Government. 
I shall send to you in a few days definite 
recommendations based on these studies. 
These recommendations will cover the broad 
subjects of unemployment insurance and 
old-age insurance, of benefits for children, 
for mothers, for the handicapped, for ma- 
ternity care, and for other aspects of de- 
pendency and illness where a beginning can 
now be made.” (Message to the Congress of 
the United States, January 4, 1935.) 

1935: “The establishment of sound means 
toward a greater future economic security of 
the American people is dictated by a prudent 
consideration of the hazards involved in our 
national life. No one can guarantee this 
country against the dangers of future depres- 
sions but we can reduce these dangers. We 
can eliminate many of the factors that cause 
economic depressions, and we can provide the 
means of mitigating their results. This plan 
for economic security is at once a measure of 
prevention ‘and a method of alleviation.” 
(Message of President Roosevelt transmit- 
ting social-security recommendations, Jan- 
uary 17, 1935.) 

1935: “This law, too, represents a corner- 
stone in a structure which is built but is by 
no means complete—a structure intended to 
lessen the force of possible future depres- 
sions, to act as a protection to future admin- 
istrations of the Government against the 
necessity of going deeply into debt to furnish 
relief to the needy—a law to flatten out the 
peaks and valleys of deflation and of infia- 
tion—in other words, a law that will take 
care of human needs and at the same time 
provide for the United States an economic 
structure of vastly greater soundness.” 
(Statement by President Roosevelt upon 
signing the social-security bill, August 14, 


“While the amounts provided in the 
act do not give the amount of insurance and 
protection which I should like to see, it is a 
definite beginning along the proper road. It 
is a step which should have been taken in 
America a generation ago as 4t has been taken 
in other countries. * 

“It is the foundation upon which we hope 
in America to provide a real form of finan- 
cial security for workers, so that the specter 
of unemployment and old-age destitution 
may be banished from the American home 
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and farm.” (Statement included as a note 
in the public papers of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt commenting on a statement issued upon 
signing the Social Security Act, August 14, 
1935.) 

1938: “The enactment of the Social Se- 
curity Act marked a great advance in afford- 
ing more equitable and effective protection 
to the people of this country against wide- 
spread and growing economic hazards. The 
successful operation of the act is the best 
proof that it was soundly conceived. How- 
ever, it would be unfortunate if we assumed 
that it was complete and final. Rather, we 
should be constantly seeking to perfect and 
strengthen it in the light of our accumulat- 
ing experience and growing appreciation of 
social needs.” (Public letter to Chairman of 
the Social Security Board recommending lib- ~ 
eralizing the old-age insurance system, April 
28, 1£38.) 

1938: “I am also confident that each year 
will bring further development in Federal 
and State social security legitiatlon=sng 
that is as it should be. * * 

“We have come a long way. But we still 
have a long way to go. There is still today 
& frontier that remains unconquered—an 
America unreclaimed. This is the great, the 
Nation-wide frontier of insecurity, of human 
want and fear. This is the frontier—the 
America—we have set ourselves to reclaim.” 
(Radio address on the third anniversary of 
the Social Security Act, August 15, 1938.) 

1939: “All of us want better provision for 
our older people under our social-security 
legislation. For the medically needy we 
must provide better care.” (Annual message 
to the Congress, January 4, 1939.) 

1939: “We have a right to be proud of the 
progress we have made in the short time the 
Social Security Act has been in operation. 
However, we would be derelict in our respon- 

sibility if we did not take advantage of the 
experience we have accumulated to strength- 
en and extend its provisions. * * 

“I cannot too strongly urge the wisdom of 
building upon the principles contained in 
the present Social Security Act in affording 
greater protection to our people rather than 
turning to untried and demonstrably un- 
sound panaceas. * ba 

“We shall make ae most orderly progress 
if we look upon social security as a develop- 
ment toward a goal rather than a finished 
product.” (Message to Congress from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, January 16, 1939, concerning 
amendments to the Social Security Act, 
1939.) 

1939: “I have been concerned by the evi- 
dence of inequalities that exist among the 
States as to personnel and facilities for 
health services. There are equally serious 
inequalities of resources, medical facilities 
and services in different sections and among 
different economic groups. These inequali- ` 
ties create handicaps for the parts of our 
country and the groups of our people which 
most sorely need the benefits of modern med- 
ical science. 

“The objective of a national health pro- 
gram is to make available in all parts of our 
country and for all groups of our people the 
scientific knowledge and skill at our com- 
mand to prevent and care for sickness and 
disability; to safeguard mothers, infants, and 
children; and to offset through social insur- 
ance the loss of earnings among workers who 
are temporarily or permanently disabled.” 
(Message to Congress on the national health 
program, January 23, 1939.) 

1939: “It will be exactly 4 years ago on the 
fourteenth of this month that I signed the 
original Social Security Act. As I indicated 
at that time and on various occasions since 
that time, we must expect a great program 
of social legislation such as is represented in 
the Social Security Act to be improved and 
strengthened in the light of additional ex- 
perience and understanding. These amend- 
ments to the act represent another tremen- 
dous step forward in providing greater se- 
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curity for the people of this country.” 
(Statement by the President on August 11, 
1939, on signing the Social Security Act 
amendments of 1939.) 

1940: “There is still need for the Federal 
Government to participate in strengthening 
and increasing whe health security of the 
Nation. * * 

“In order that at least a beginning may 
be done, I now propose for the consideration 
of the Congress a program for the construc- 
tion of small hospitals in needy areas of the 
country, especially in rural areas, not now 
provided with them. Hospitals are essential 
to physicians in giving modern medical serv- 
ice to the people. In many areas present 
hospital facilities are almost nonexistent. 
The most elementary health needs are not 
being met.” (Message to the Congress rec- 
ommending the construction of hospitals in 
needy areas of the country without such fa- 
cilities, Januay 30, 1940.) 

1940: “We are still, however, quite distant 
from the objective which we seek—the se- 
curity and the high standards of living for 
every man, woman, and child which the re- 
sources and manpower of America makes 
possible. * * * 

“Our progress must continue to be a steady 
and deliberate one—we cannot stand still, 
we cannot slip back. We must look forward 
to certain definite things in the near future. 
For example, the benefits of social security 
should be broadened and extended; unem- 
ployment insurance should cover a larger 
number of workers. Our old-age pension 
system must be improved and extended; the 
amount of the pension should be increased, 
and, above all, these pensions must be given 
in a manner which will respect the dignity 
of the life of service and labor which our 
aged citizens have given to the Nation. 
. + . 


“There is nothing in our present emer- 
gency to justify a retreat from any of our 
social objectives—conservation of resources, 
assistance to agriculture, housing, and help 
to the underprivileged.” (Speech by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the Teamsters Union, Sep- 
tember 11, 1940.) 

1940: “The social gains of recent vears, in- 
cluding insurance and other benefit rights, 
must be preserved unimpaired. * * 

“I recommend to the Congress early con- 
sideration of the problems thus recognized, 
and enactment of the necessary legislation 
incident to preserving insurance’ protection 
under the Social Security Act.” (President 
Roosevelt’s message to the Congress, Septem- 
ber 14, 1940.) 

1941: “There is, of course, still room for 
improvement in our social-security system, 
I have repeatedly recommended that it be 
extended to cover many of the occupations 
now specifically exempted under the act. 
Also, the health provisions of the Social 
Security Act are now inadequate to cover 
the costs of medical care and provide for 
temporary or permanent disability.” (State. 
ment included as a note in the public papers 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt commenting on a 
radio address of 1938.) 

1941; “I recommend the continuance in 
full measure of the social-security programs, 
mhis includes not only the payment of old- 
age benefits as required b law but also aid 
to youth and continued payments toward 
the State aid of old persons not covered by 
the insurance benefits; aids to children and 
to the physically handicapped. * * * 

“Furthermore, I deem it vital that the 
Congress give consideration to the inclusion 
in the old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem and the unemployment compensation 
system of workers not now covered.” 
(Budget message for the fiscal year 1942, 
January 3, 1941.) 

1941: “Many subjects connected with our 
social economy call for immediate improve- 
ment, As examples: 
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“We should bring more citizens under the 
coverage of old-age pensions and unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

“We should widen the opportunities for 
adequate medical care. 

“We should plan a better system by which 
persons deserving or needing gainful em- 
ployment may obtain it.” (Message to Con- 
gress on the state of the Union, January 6, 
1941.) 

1941: “They (the President and the Prime 
Minister) desire to bring about the fullest 
collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field, with the object of securing 
for all improved labor standards, economic 
advancement and social security.” (Atlantic 
Charter, August 1941.) 

1942: “I oppose the use of pay-roll taxes 
as a measure of war finance unless the work- 
er is given his full money's worth in in- 
creased social security. From the inception 
of the social security program in 1935 it has 
been planned to increase the number of per- 
sons covered and to provide protection 
against hazards not initially included. By 
expanding the program now, we advance the 
organic development of our social security 
system and at the same time contribute to 
the anti-inflationary program. 

“I recommend an increase in the coverage 
of old-age and survivors’ insurance, addi- 
tion of permanent and temporary disability 
payments, and hospitalization payments be- 
yond the present benefit programs, and lib- 
eralization and expansion of unemployment 
compensation in a uniform national system. 
I suggest that collection of dditional. con- 
tributions be started as soon as possible, to 
be followed 1 year later by the operation of 
the new benefit plans. 

“Additional employer and employee con- 
tributions will cover increased disbursements 
over a long period of time. Increased con- 
tributions would result in reserves of several 
billion dollars for post-war contingencies, 
The present accumulation of these contribu- 
tionr wouid absorb excess purchasing power. 
Investment of the additional reserves in 
bonds of the United States Government 
would assist in financing the war. 

“The existing administrative. machinery 
for collecting pay-roll taxes can function im- 
mediately. For this reason congressional 
consideration might be given to immediate 
enactment of this proposal, while other 
necessary measures are being perfected.” 
(Budget message of the President to the 
Congress, January 5, 1942.) 

1942: “I am convinced that the best solu- 
tion of the problem would be a uniform na- 
tional system of unemployment insurance 
with adequate benefit provisions.” (Letter 
of the President to Speaker RAYBURN, Janu- 
ary 19, 1942.) 

1942: “This is the time to strengthen, not 
to weaken, the social-security system. It is 
time now to prepare for the security of work- 
ers in the post-war years. * * * This is 
one case in which social and fiscal objectives, 
war and post-war aims are in full accord. 
Expanded social security, together with other 
fiscal measures, would set up a bulwark of 
economic security for the people now and 
after the war and at the same time would 
provide anti-inflationary sources for financ- 
ing the war.” (President Roosevelt in letter 
to Senator George, October 3, 1942.) 

1943: “When you'talk with our young men 
and women, you will find that with the op- 
portunity for employment they want assur- 
ance against the evils of all major economic 
hazards—assurance that will extend from the 


cradle to the grave. This great Government. 


can and must provide this assurance. 

“I have been told that this is no time to 
speak of a better America after the war. 
I am told it is a grave error on my part. 

“I dissent, 
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“If the security of the individual citizen, 
or the family, should become a subject of 
national debate, the country knows where I 
stand.” (President Roosevelt’s message to 
Congress, January 7, 1943.) 

1943: “We fight today for security for our 
Nation and at the same time we can endeavor 
to give our citizens and their families secu- 
rity against attacks from without, and against 
fear of economic distress in old age, in pov- 
erty, sickness, involuntary unemployment, 
and accidental injuries. We need to look 
forward to the accomplishment of these ob- 
jectives—world peace, democratic society, and 
a dynamic economy. 

. * * . > 

“Because of their basic importance to our 
national welfare during the war and after 
the war, it is my earnest hope that the Con- 
gress will give these matters full considera- 
tion during this session. We must not re- 
turn to the inequities, insecurity, and fears 
of the past, but ought to move forward to- 
ward the promise of the future.” (Trans- 
mitting to Congress two reports of the Na- 
bp Resources Planning Board, March 10, 

-) 

1943: "Among many other things, we are 
today laying plans for the return to civilian 
life of our gallant men and women in the 
armed services. They must not be demobi- 
lized into an environment of inflation and 
unemployment, to a place on a bread line 
or on a corner selling apples. We must this 
time have plans ready, instead of waiting to 
do a hasty, inefficient, and ill-considered job 
at the last moment. 

. . . . $ 

“But the members of the armed forces have 
been compelled to make greater economic 
sacrifice ahd every other kind of sacrifice 
than the rest of us, and are entitled to defi+ 
nite action to help take care of their special 
problems. 

“The least to which they are entitled, it 
seems to me, is something like this: 

“1. Mustering-out pay to every member of 
the armed forces and merchant marine when 
he or she is honorably discharged, large 
enough in each case to cover a reasonable 
period of time between his discharge and 
the finding of a new job. 

“2. In case no job is found after diligent 
search, then unemployment insurance if the 
individual registers with the United States 
Employment Service. 

“3. An opportunity for members of the 
armed services to get further education or 
trade training at the cost of their Govern- 
ment. 

“4. Allowance of credit to all members of 
the armed forces, under unemployment com- 
pensation and Federal old-age and survivors’ 
insurance, for their period of service. For 
these purposes they should be treated as if 
they had continued their employment in pri- 
vate industry.” (Radio address, July 28, 
1943.) 

1943: “It happens that today is also the 
anniversary of the day in 1935 when our 
own American Social Security Act became 
law. 

“That humanitarian law made a real be- 
ginning toward the abolition of want in this 
country. More than 60,000,000 workers with 
their own contributions are building security 
for their old age and for their families in case 
of death. Several million are already enjoy- 
ing benefits. However, in all fairness, and 
in all equity, we should extend these bene- 
fits to farmers, farm laborers, small business- 
men, and others working for themselves or 
in occupations specifically excluded by law. 
We should extend social security to provide 
protection against the serious economic haz- 
ard of ill health.” (Statement on the second 
anniversary of the signing of the Atlantic 
Charter, August 14, 1943.) 
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1943: “As the war grows tougher and as 
new problems constantly arise in our domes- 
tic economy, changes in methods and changes 
in legislation may become necessary. 

“We should move for the greater economic 
protection of our returning men and women 
in the armed forces and for greater educa- 
tional opportunities for them. And for all 
our citizens we should provide a further 
measure of social security in order to pro- 
tect them against certain continuing hazards 
of life. 

“All these things, as well as eventual de- 
mobilization, should be studied now, and 
‘much of the necessary legislation should be 
enacted. I do not mean that this statement 
should be regarded in any way as an intima- 
tion that we are approaching the end of the 
war. Such an intimation could not be based 
either on fact or on reason. But when the 
war ends, we do not want to be caught again 
without planning or legislation, such as oc- 
curred at the end of the last war. 

“On all these, and on other subjects, I 
expect to communicate with this Congress 
from time to time.” (President Roosevelt’s 
message to Congress, September 17, 1943.) 

1944; “Last July I recommended to the 
Congress a minimum program to assist 
service men and service women in meeting 
some of the problems they will face when 
discharged. This included mustering-out 
pay for every member of the armed forces 
sufficient to provide for a reasonable period 
after discharge. I also urged an educational 
and training program to enable those demo- 
bilized from the armed forces to further their 
education and training and to prepare for 
peacetime employment. I am confident that 
the Congress will take early action along 
these lines. 

“The permanent program of social security 
initially adopted in 1935 provides a frame- 
work within which many of the problems of 
demobilization can be met. This frame- 
work of unemployment insurance and retire- 
ment benefits must be reinforced and ex- 
tended so that we shall be better equipped 
for readjustment of the labor force and for 
the demobilization of the armed forces and 
civilian war workers. 

“Pressing economic need has forced many 
workers to continue in employment or seek 
work even when disability, old age, or care 
of young children would have made retire- 
ment from the labor force preferable. Ex- 
tension at the present time of the coverage of 
the Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance 
system to many groups now denied protec- 
tion and expansion of the scope of the sys- 
tem to include disability benefits would per- 
mit these workers to retire after the war. 
The old-age and survivors’ insurance system 
should also be amended to give those in the 
armed forces credit for the period of their 
military service. 

“The proposed changes in the social- 
security law would provide the necessary 
minimum protection for nearly all individ- 
uals and their families, including veterans of 
the present war. They would provide bene- 
fits additional to veterans’ pensions, veter- 
ans’ compensation, and national service life 
insurance in case of death or disability 
attributable to military service. 

“I repeat my recommendation that the 
present unemployment insurance system be 
strengthened so that we shall be able to 
provide the necessary protection to the mil- 
lions of workers who may be affected by re- 
conversion of industry. I prefer an exten- 
sion of coverage and liberalization of unem- 
ployment benefits to any special legislation, 
such as that providing for dismissal pay- 
ments through war contractors. I also rec- 
ommend the adoption of a program of Fed- 
eral unemployment allowance for members 
of the armed forces. Furthermore, I suggest 
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Congress consider the establishment of un- 
employment insurance for maritime em- 
ployees and a temporary system of unem- 
ployment allowances for those in Federal 
service who, because of their wartime em- 
ployment, have been unable to build up 
rights under the existing system.” 


“I earnestly urge the Congress to retain 
at this time the scheduled increase in rates. 
High employment and low rates of retire- 
ment during the war have added to social- 
insurance reserves. However, liabilities for 
future benefits based on the increased war- 
time employment and wages have risen con- 
currently. The increase in contributions 
provided by existing law should now become 
effective so that the contributions will be 
more nearly in accord with the value of the 
insurance provided and so that reserves may 
be built up to aid in financing future bene- 
fit payments.” (Budget message for the fis- 
cal year 1945, January 10, 1944.) 

1944: “We have come to a clear realization 
of the fact that true individual freedom can- 
not exist without economic security and 
independence. ‘Necessitous men are not free 
men.’ People who are hungry and out of a 
job are the stuff of which dictatorships are 
made. 

“In our day these economic truths have 
become accepted as self-evident. ‘We have 
accepted, so to speak, a second Bill of Rights 
under which a new basis of security and pros- 
perity can be established for all—regardless 
of station, race, or creed. 

“Among these are: 

* * » . . 

“The right to adequate medical care and 
the opportunity to achieve and enjoy good 
health. 

“The right to adequate protection from the 
economic fears of old age, sickness, accident, 
and unemployment.” (Annual message to 
Congress, January 11, 1944.) 

1944: “The public will understand that as 
a nation we are committed to social security 
and will undoubtedly increase and not de- 
crease its benefits. Already some other na- 
tions have a larger degree of social security 
than we.” (President’s statement on sign- 
ing H. R. 5564, “An act to fix the tax under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act on 
employer and employees for calendar year 
1945,” December 16, 1944.) 

1945: “I hope that the Congress will give 
early consideration to extension and im- 
provement of our social-security system and 
will reexamine the financial basis of the 
program. 

. * . * * 

“I have already emphasized the need to 
strengthen our social-security program, 
With respect to the reconversion period, I 
am particularly concerned over the fact that 
broad categories of workers are not covered 
by present legislation and that present 
standards for unemployment compensation 
are not adequate in many States. To pro- 
mote employment opportunities and to 
assure the proper occupational adjustment of 
returning veterans and war workers, a strong, 
integrated system of public employment 
Offices is a basic necessity, We can best 
accomplish this objective by the establish- 
ment, through permanent legislation, of an 
effective national, employment service with 
adequate coverage throughout the Nation, 
For the reconversion period. we should pro- 
vide assistance for travel and retraining of 
war workers. 

. » * . * 

“Our program should include provision for 
extended social security, including medical 
care, for better education, public health, and 
nutrition; for the improvement of our homes, 
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cities, and farms; and for the development of 
transportation facilities and river valleys.” 
(Budget message of the President to the Con- 
gress, January 3, 1945.) 

1945: “In turn, others of the economic 
rights of American citizenship, such as the 
right to a decent home, to a good education, 
to good medical care, to social security, to 
reasonable farm income, will, if fulfilled, 
make major contributions to achieving ade- 
quate levels of employment. 

* > . . J 

“An expanded social-security program and 
adequate health and education programs 
must play essential roles in a program de- 
signed to support individual productivity 
and mass purchasing power. I shall commu- 
nicate further with the Congress on these 
subjects at a later date.” (President’s mes- 
sage on the state of the Union, January 6, 
1945.) 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Archivist 
of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a list of papers and docu- 
ments on the files of several departments 
and agencies of the Government which 
are not needed in the conduct of business 
and have no permanent value or histor- 
ical interest, and requesting action look- 
ing to their disposition, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to a 
Joint Select Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Papers in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER 
members of the committee on the part 
of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation to 
include under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act individual employers of 
employees covered by said act 
“Whereas the provisions of the Social Se- 

curity Act pertain only to certain employees; 

and 

“Whereas individual employers while con- 
tributing to the social-security fund for the 
benefit of such employees, receive no benefits 
for themselves; and 

“Whereas it is only just and equitable that 
such employers should be entitled to the 
benefits of the Social Security Act: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and General 
Assembly of the State of New Jersey: 

“1. That the Congress of the United States 
be memorialized and urged to take immediate 
action to include under the provisions of the 
Social Security Act the individual employers 
of those employees already covered by said 
act. + 

“2, The Secretary of State is directed to 
transmit copies of this joint resolution, 
properly authenticated, to the Secretary of 
the Senate of the United States, to the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives and to each 
Member of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives from the State of New Jersey. 

“3. This joint resolution shall take effect 
immediately.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce: 

“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation to 
prevent counties, cities, or other subdivi- 
sions of any State from imposing income, 
wage, or other similar taxes upon nonresi- 
dents of such State 
“Whereas the city of Philadelphia now 

levies a tax upon wages; and 

“Whereas many residents of New Jersey are 
employed in the city of Philadelphia and are 
required to pay this tax to the city of Phila- 
delphia, resulting in inequities to many resi- 
dents of the State of New Jersey, especially 
those residing in the southern counties of 
our State: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and General As- 
sembly of the State of New Jersey: 

“1. That the Congress of the United States 
is memorialized to enact legislation to pre- 
vent counties, cities, or other subdivisions of 
any State from imposing income, wage, and 
other similar taxes upon nonresidents of such 
State. 

“2. The secretary of state is directed to 
transmit copies of this joint resolution, prop- 
erly authenticated, to the Secretary of the 
Senate of the United States, to the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives and to each 
Member of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives from the State of New Jersey. 

“3, This joint resolution shail take effect 
immediately.” 

A resolution adopted by the city council 
of the city of Cambridge, Mass., favoring the 
enactment of the so-called merchant sea- 
men’s bill of rights legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

The petition of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
New Providence Presbyterian Church, Mof- 
fats Creek, Va., favoring the establishment 
of a Christian world order and government; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


RETIREMENT OF SERVICEMEN AFTER 25 
YEARS' SERVICE 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to present for 
appropriate reference and printing in 
the Recor a resolution adopted by Ed- 
ward C. Call Post, No. 285, the American 
Legion, Departmênt of Indiana, favor- 
ing amendment to the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act of May 29, 1930, in such 
manner that all former servicemen who 
are suffering from service-connected dis- 
abilities amounting to 10 percent or more 
may be retired after 25 years of service, 
regardless of age, and so forth. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the resolution will be re- 
ceived, appropriately referred, and 
printed in the RECORD. 

To the Committee on Civil Service: 

Wherefore it is a matter of common knowl- 


edge that former servicemen who have sus- 


tained service-connected disabilities amount- 
ing to 10 percent or more do not generally live 
the average length of life allotted to other 
citizens who have not experienced the hard- 
ships of military and naval service; and 

Whereas the Civil Service Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended to March 7, 1942, provided 
that civil-service employees may retire after 
they have attained the age of 60 years and 
have been civil-service employees for a pe- 
riod of 30 years: Now be it 

Resolved by Edward C. Call Post, No. 285, 
the American Legion, Department of Indiana, 
That the said Civil Service Act heretofore re- 
ferred to be amended in such manner that 
all former servicemen who are suff 
with service-connected disabilities amount- 
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ing to 10 percent or more may be retired after 
25 years of service, regardless of age, on the 
same compensation and retirement pay as 
other civil-service employees who may retire 
after having served 30 years as civil-service 
employees; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each of the United States Sen- 
ators and each of the Members of the House 
of Representatives from the State of Indiana 
who are now serving in the Congress of the 
United States. 
FRANK M. MARTIN, 
CHARLES W. CHAMBERS, 
AUSTIN ROYER, 
Committee on Resolution. 
The above resolution was adopted by Ed- 
ward C. Call Post, No. 285, the American Le- 
gion, in regular meeting held on the 13th 
day of February 1945. 
Attest: 
BERNARD B. Burks, 
Commander. 
RoLaAND W. MINICH, 
Adjutant. 
The above resolution, adopted by Edward 
C. Call Post, No. 285, the American Legion, 
was adopted by the Seventh Indiana District 
of the American Legion, Department of In- 
diana in a meeting held at Franklin, Ind., 
on the 25th day of March 1945, 
Attest: 
BYRON V. Hoover, 
Commander, Seventh Indiana District. 
Fioyp H. GRIGSEY, 
Acting Adjutant. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR ADVERTISE- 
MENTS OVER THE RADIO AND IN THE 
PRESS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a petition from Lee Ralph 
Phipps, pastor of the Methodist Church, 
Townville, Pa., informing me that he and 
the members of his church, 250 in num- 
ber, are heartily in favor of Senate bill 
599, introduced by me, to stop all liquor 
advertising. I ask unanimous consent to 
present the petition and that it be print- 
ed in the Record and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the petition will be re- 
ceived, appropriately referred, and print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

To the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce: 

TOWNVILLE, PA,, March 27, 1945. 

My DEAR MR. Capper: My church, including 
230 members on last Sunday unanimously 
instructed me to write you assuring you of 
our hearty support in your bill for the stop- 
ping of lquor advertisements over the radio 
and in the press. ‘There are no justifying 
reasons for permitting this but a great many 
valid reasons why it should be prevented. We 
are asking you to communicate our request 
to our representatives in Congress, either 
personally or upon the floor. 

Yours fraternally, 

s LEE RALPH PHIPPS, 

5 Pastor, Methodist Church. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 

H. R. 689. A bill to enable the Department 
of State, pursuant to its responsibilities un- 
der the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States, more effectively to carry out 
its prescribed and traditional responsibilities 
in the foreign field; to strengthen the For- 
eign Service permitting the fullest utiliza- 
tion of available personnel and facilities of 
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other departments and agencies and coordi- 
nation of activities abroad of the United 
States under a Foreign Service for the United 
States unified under the guidance of the De- 
partment of State; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 192). 


HOSPITAL CENTER IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA—REPORT OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, I ask unanimous consent to report 
favorably with an amendment the bill 
(S. 223) to provide for the establishment 
of a modern, adequate, and efficient hos- 
pital center in the District of Columbia, 
and I submit a report (No. 193) thereon. 
This represents hearings intermittently 
taken during the Jast 18 months, and I 
am hopeful that Senators may find time 
to read the report when it is printed and 
familiarize themselves as much as the 
report and the testimony will permit with 
the hospital conditions in the District, 
which need serious correction. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received 
and the bill placed on the calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BILBO: 

S. 899. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to create a revenue in the District 
of Columbia by levying a tax upon all dogs 
therein, to make such dogs personal prop- 
erty, and for other purposes,” approved June 
19, 1878, as amended; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

§.900. A bill to provide that service as a 
cadet, midshipman, or aviation cadet shall 
be credited for pay purposes, and that service 
as a cadet or midshipman shall be credited 
for retirement purposes, in the case of mili- 
tary and naval personnel; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

S. 901. A bill for the relief of Mary Wachter; 

to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. WALSH: 

8.902. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result 
of a fire in a Quonset hut at Harrowbeer Air- 
port, Yelverton, South Devon, England, on 
December 26, 1944; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 903. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to sell certain lands in the State 
of Montana to John J. Akers; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE. TRAINING 
AND SERVICE ACT OF 1940—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. WALSH submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 2625) to extend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


PUNISHMENT OF NAZI AND JAPANESE 
OFFICERS FOR CRIMES COMMITTED 
AGAINST AMERICAN ARMED FORCES 


Mr. MYERS submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 121), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations: 
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Whereas ample proof exists that a large 
number of civilians and members of the 
armed forces of the United States, who are 
captives of Germany and Japan, are subject 
to deliberately barbarous and inhuman 
treatment at the hands of their captors, in 
open violation of the rules of warfare sub- 
scribed to and observed by civilized nations 
and peoples; and 3 

Whereas in numerous cases disarmed and 
defenseless American prisoners have been 
murdered after their surrender; and 

Whereas these atrocities have caused un- 
told suffering on the part of the whole 
civilian population and particularly on the 
families of the victims; and 

Whereas these crimes of officers and men 
of the German Army are in accordance with 
the teachings officially laid down in the basic 
German army manual for the instruction of 
officers in the army of Nazi Germany, the 
Kriegsbrauch in Landkriege, which is in com- 
travention of the rules of the Hague Con- 
vention relating to the treatment of 
prisoners of war; and 

Whereas the instructions laid down in the 
above-mentioned military manual are fol- 
lowed throughout the present war by both 
German and Japanese authorities; and 

Whereas by their recorded acts of cruelty 
the members of the German Nazi and 
Japanese Governments and many known of- 
ficers and men of the armies of both coun- 
tries have placed themselves outside the pale 
of all laws, military or otherwise, and have 
forfeited all right to claim protection or im- 
munity from punishment commensurate in 
severity with the magnitude of their crimes; 
and 

Whereas repeated official declarations have 
emanated from the Governments of the 
United Nations that machinery will be set 
up and methods devised to mete out ap- 
propriate punishment to both German and 
Japanese war criminals, through whose acts 
soldiers and citizens of the United States and 
the members of their families have suffered; 
and 

Whereas the Senate of the United States 
speaking for the citizens at large and espe- 
cially for the victims of atrocities some of 
whom are killed and some of whom have been 
made to suffer needlessly, approves unre- 
servedly of the preceding paragraph: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that all ranking officers of the Nazi and 
Japanese Governments as well as all officers 
and men who have been responsible for 
crimes against our soldiers, and for the suf- 
fering thereby inflicted upon the members of 
their families, be prosecuted as soon as they 
are apprehended; and that, if present mih- 
tary and international law does not ade- 
quately provide for punishment of persons 
responsible for such crimes, further efforts 
should be undertaken to modify such law to 
the extent necessary to provide for such 
punishment. 


THE HOME GUARD—ADDRESS PREPARED 
BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 


{Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Record an ad- 
dress entitled “The Home Guard,” prepared 
by Vice President Truman for delivery at the 
graduation exercises of the twenty-elghth 
session of the National Police Academy, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, on April 14, 
1945, which appears in the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT BY DEAN ALFANGE 


[Mr, WAGNER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a tribute to 
the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
delivered by Dean Alfange on April 17 at the 
memorial services of the Liberal Party at 
Manhattan Center, New York City, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING—AD- 
DRESS BY EDWARD N. SCHEIBERLING, 
NATIONAL COMMANDER, AMERICAN 
LEGION 


[Mr. GURNEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on the 
subject of universal military training, de- 
livered by Edward N. Scheiberling, national 
commander of the American Legion, at 
Washington, D. C., on April 18, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.} 


TRIBUTE TO ERNIE PYLE 


{Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Reconp an editorial 
entitled “Ernie,” from the Washington Daily 
News of April 19, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY FATHER FLANAGAN AT BAN- 
QUET IN TRIBUTE TO MR. HENRY MON- 
SKY 
[Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Rrecorp an address in 

tribute to Mr. Henry Monsky, international 
president of B'nai B'rith, delivered by Father 

Flanagan, of Boys Town, Nebr., at a ban- 

quet at the Hotel Commodore, New York 

City, on February 26, 1945, which appears in 

the Appendix.] 


REHABILITATION OF INDIA—ARTICLE BY 
WILLIAM D. PAWLEY > 
[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by Hon. 
William D. Pawley regarding India and its 
future from the Miami Daily News of. Feb- 
ruary 11, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


PUBLICITY OF PROCEEDINGS AT THE SAN 
FRANCISCO CONFERENCE—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE FORT WAYNE SENTINEL 
[Mr, CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “Commendable Action,” from the 

News-Sentinel of Fort Wayne, Ind., of April 

4, 1945, which appears in the Appendix.] 


BRETTON WOODS—ARTICLE BY EDWIN A. 
LAHEY 

[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Bretton Woods,” by Edwin A. Lahey, 
published in the Chicago Daily News of 
March 8, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


IMPORTANCE OF AIR POWER—EDITO- 
RIALS FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 
[Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 

tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 

editorials entitled “Preserving Our Air Pow- 
er,” “The Role of Air Power,” and “Surplus 

Planes,” published in the New York Times, 

which appear in the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO THE AMPHIBIOUS TRAINING 
COMMAND 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I rise to- 
day to pay tribute to the officers and men 
of the Amphibious Training Command, 
United States Atlantic Fleet, an organi- 
zation which recently commemorated its 
third anniversary. 


Amphibious. A word with a new 
meaning, so deeply imbedded within the 
hearts and minds of the world that it 
will live forever as one of the great 
phases of operation of World War No. 2. 

In recent weeks we have all read with 
glowing pride the stories of Amphibious 

Command activities. For some 
months we have heard about the men, 
trained by this force, who have struck 
telling blows at the enemy on western 
as well as eastern beach heads. 
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I do not know how much my colleagues 
feel about the war successes brought 
about by amphibious operations. I do 
know of their interest in the war, but I 
have not any idea how much they have 
gone individually into the over-all pic- 
ture. 

But being interested in history, as well 
as the progress of the current conflict, 
I have inquired into the whys and where- 
fores of amphibious operations and have 
learned of some of the amazing things 
done by these men who storm enemy 
shores in their seemingly inexhaustible 
list of ships, vehicles, and equipment, 
known best by some alphabetical desig- 
nation. 

More important, or as equally so, Ihave 
learned that never before, anywhere in 
the world, has more farsightedness been 
displayed, or more remarkable advance- 
ments made in the development of new 
ideas and new plans, than those carried 
out in the special business of invasion. 

It seems to me appropriate that we 
should pause, briefly though it may be, 
to recognize the full importance of such 
an organization, unknown, untried until 
3 years ago. 

The amphibious force, conceived prior 
to the outbreak of hostilities in the Pa- 
cific, was not actually created until 
March 16, 1942, at which time eight of- 
ficers reported aboard a transport at 
NOB—naval operating base—in Norfolk, 
Va. 

Rapid as was its growth, expansive 
and extensive as its problems, this am- 
phibious organization flourished ard 
eventually blossomed into what we all 
know has been a most remarkable and 
successful command. 

Its recent observance of its third an- 
niversary was occasion enough, was time, 
in fact, for America and the world to 
say, “Well done, Amphibious, well done.” 

It must therefore seem as amazing to 
my colleagues as it does to me, and to 
the millions who havg watched the ex- 
Plosive power of these amphibians that 
such a huge job could possibly be done in 
such a short time. 

In 3 years a force was formed, trained, 
and developed into a great fighting unit 
which overcame even insurmountable 
and impossible tasks, adopting as it were 
the slogan, “We can do the difficult im- 
mediately; the impossible takes a little 
longer.” 

But the Amphibious Training Com- 
mand, located at Norfolk, Va., has not 
Sought publicity or been marked by its 
social events and display. There was 


` not time for all this, not with the job 


they had to do. 

It is therefor a pleasure for me to pay 
tribute this day to the force commander, 
Rear Admiral Francis W. Rockwell; his 
chief of staff, Capt. William H. Hartt, Jr.; 
and to all of the 400,000 or more officers 
and men-trained for the many duties of 
Sailing a vast fleet of some 60,000 am- 
phibious craft through some 40 invasions, 

We here, long cognizant of the glorious 
work being done by our men and women 
in uniform in all branches of the sery- 
ice, can be proud that so many have done 
so much to make the Amphibious Train- 
ing Command a vital part in this terrify- 
ing business of war. 
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For we know full well that without the 
amphibious force there could not and 
would not have been the proper training 
of men for invasions, and without inva- 
sions the progress, even the outcome, of 
the present conflict would have been 
questionable. 


SUGGESTION THAT HERBERT HOOVER BE 
A DELEGATE TO SAN FRANCISCO CON- 
FERENCE’ 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President as a 
freshman Senator, I have been content 
for the most part to sit and learn from 
my colleagues, many of whom have been 
in the service of the Nation for a long 
time. 

By listening and observing, I have ac- 
quired much insight into legislative prob- 
lems and increased my great respect for 
the Members of this body. 

Although my legislative apprenticeship 
is by no means over, I hope my colleagues 
will permit. me to make a suggestion 
which I believe is particularly timely. 

From my observations of Congress in 
action it seems to me that its greatest 
service to the Nation lies in the fact 
that it is composed of men from all 
sections of the country and represents 
all aspects of American life. 

I have confidence in our new leader. 
I have a deep faith in the sincerity of 
his purpose to build firmly upon the 
mutual desires and hopes of a united 
people. tm order to give him the sup- 
port he so richly deserves, we must avail 
ourselves of the best talents in our 
country. 

Senate Republicans in conference sent 
to President Truman assurance of their 
cooperation for winning both the war 
and the peace. From every quarter of 
the country comes the same pledge. 

I venture to say that it will be to the 
everlasting credit of our new President 
that he has graciously recognized the 
sincerity of those offers and intends to 
avail himself of them. 

Mr. President, the need for experi- 
enced counsel appears on every hand. 
This was recognized by our late Presi- 
dent when he chose from this body two 
prominent men who have contributed 
so much to American leadership in the 
field of foreign policy—the senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
and the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY]. 

It is obvious from every sign in our 
national affairs that the United States 
has embarked on new courses in foreign 
policy. We are getting ready to assume 
new obligations in the world economy. 

We are changing our historic attitudes 
toward and our relations with many 
foreign nations. We are proposing to 
assume new duties with regard to organ- 
izing, and perhaps enforcing, peace in 
the post-war world. 

These are not ordinary times in the 
Nation’s history. These things we are 
proposing to do are not routine functions 
that we may take lightly. On the con- 
trary, they go to the heart of American 
interests. They do not affect our foreign 
affairs alone. We have so interlaced our 
foreign and domestic interests that the 
line between them is no longer distinct, 

Not since the days of the founding of 
our country have we faced such momen- 
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tous decisions as now confront us. If 
the decisions made in foreign affairs are 
to stand the test of time, they must have 
the wholehearted support of our people. 

In such circumstances, Mr. President, 
it is a dictate of the highest wisdom that 
we should seek counsel from the best- 
informed men and women in our public 
life. Wherever there is a man or woman 
whose talents. learning, experience, and 
achievements can shed a ray of light on 
the uncharted road ahead of us, that 
person should be called to the service 
of our country in this hour of great 
decisions. 

My conviction on this point is so strong, 
and appears to me to be so right, that it 
overcomes the feeling of hesitation I 
would otherwise have in addressing the 
Senate as I am today. It encourages me 
to suggest the name of a man who I am 
certain can make a valuable contribution 
toward the solution of the problems that 
will arise in San Francisco. 

He is a man whose knowledge, ex- 
perience, and past achievements are out- 
standing—whose statesmanship has risen 
above all partisanship to the peak of 
unselfish devotion to his own country, 
and in the service of other countries of 
the world. 

I refer, Mr. President, to a man we all 
know and respect, the Honorable Herbert 
Hoover, 

Before the world knew Mr. Hoover as 
Chief Executive of the United States, it 
knew him as a man whose broad ex- 
perience in international affairs was un- 
paralled in history. 

The world early recognized him as an 
eminent mining engineer, who from 1895 
to 1913 worked among the people on 
every continent. Mexico, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Italy, Great Britain, South Africa, 
India, China, and Russia are only a few 
of the nations which must be grateful to 
him for his services as a technician. 

Latin America will long remember his 
accomplishments in 1914, as head of the 
Panama Pacific Exposition. 

President Wilson first honored Mr, 
Hoover in 1914 when he appointed him 
chairman of the American Relief Com- 
mission in London. A year later he was 
named chairman of the commission for 
relief in Belgium, and to this day the 
Belgians honor him for what he did in 
their behalf. 

In 1917 he was appointed United States 
Food Administrator. For his success in 
this role he earned and received the 
commendation of the entire world. 

But these were not all the responsi- 
bilities Herbert Hoover willingly assumed 
during World War No. 1. 

He served with distinction as a mem- 
ber of the World Trade Commission. He 
was chairman of the following war 
agencies: The United States Grain Cor- 
poration, the United States Sugar Equali- 
gation Board, the Inter-Allied Food 
Council, the European Coal Council, and 
the Supreme Economic Council. 

In 1919 he became chairman of the 
American Relief Administration and the 
following year he headed the European 
Relief Council. 

In the trying years of post-war read- 
justment after 1921, Mr. Hoover served 
| country with distinction as Secre- 

ary of Commerce until, on March 4, 1929, 
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he was inaugurated President of the 
United States. 

His great services during World War 
No. 1, the expansion of foreign trade un- 
der his guidance as Secretary of Com- 
merce, and his work for world peace, 
merk him a man of insight and distinc- 
tion. 

He believes in international coopera- 
tion, based upon true friendship among 
nations, and upon sound economic rela- 
tions between this country and all 
others. 

To him, the right of sovereignty of any 
nation has never been dependent upon 
world power. Above all, he has never 
lost sight of the fact that to lead the 
world and to be of help to the world, the 
United States must be strong and must 
guard well its own legitimate interests. 

What a disappointment it must be to a 
large portion of our people to know that 
this man who has contributed so much 
to world peace, who lives less than 30 
miles from San Francisco, has not been 
invited to take some small part in this 
Conference. 

Because of our strength, our sense of 
justice and fair play, and our unlimited 
reservoir of good will, the entire world 
is looking to the United States for lead- 
ership at this Conference. 

Let us not fail mankind. Let us give 
the best we have. Let. us mobilize the 
best talent our Nation has to offer. 

I contend there is no substitute for 
experience—experienced minds, and ex- 
perienced hearts. 

I believe, Mr. President, we shall act 
wisely in this time of crisis if we add to 
the list of distinguished delegates al- 
ready appointed the name of a great 
statesman, Herbert Hoover—the only 
living ex-President of the United States, 
whose intellectual honesty, unrivaled ex- 
perience, world reputation and Christian 
heart surely entitle him to a place in the 
deliberations at San Francisco. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. As a former associate of 
President Hoover throughout World War 
No. 1 and in the subsequent world-wide 
relief operations which he directed, and 
as a friend of his for many years, I rise 
to express my appreciation of the fine 
tribute just paid him by the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana, and heartily to 
endorse the sentiments which the Sena- 
tor has so eloquently expressed. 

Mr. President, in this connection, I 
ask unanimous consent to incorporate as 
& part of my remarks the address on the 
San Francisco Conference and Peace, 
delivered by the Honorable Herbert 
Hoover before the Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation at Philadelphia last Tuesday night, 
April 17. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I know I express the sorrow of the Ameri- 
can people that Mr. Roosevelt was not spared 
to guide the San Francisco Conference. The 
problems remain, and we must carry on. In 
this spirit, President Truman has announced 
that the Conference will proceed as planned. 
And it becomes our duty to give every sup- 
5 to President Truman in his gigantic 
ta 
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I was glad to accept your invitation sto 
speak to your association. Philadelphia has 
always been devoted to peace. It was founded 
by a faith of which I am a member; this city 
is, indeed, the place where my ancestors 
landed on American soil. 

Tonight I propose to explore Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals in the light of experience, par- 
ticularly of the League of Nations. Indeed, 
the time has come to appraise frankly the 
forces we must meet; to explore them with 
the lamp of experience. The time has gone 
by for emotional generalizations, and this is 
no time to engage in destructive debate. 

Three years ago Hugh Gibson and I pub- 
lished a study of world experience in making 
peace. We made some suggestions of prin- 
ciples from this experience that should be 
incorporated in any organization to preserve 
peace, Some of this experience was adopted, 
some important lessons were either wholly 
omitted or only weakly accepted in the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals. President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Stettinius have stated that 
plan is open to amendment. 

Three weeks ago I published some sugges- 
tions directed to strengthening the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals. 

It was a great satisfaction that 10 days 
later most of these suggestions were also put 
forward by the representatives of the peace 
committees of the three great religious 
groups, the Protestants, the Catholics, and 
the Jews. f 

On the same day, Moscow took me to task 
for these proposals. They obviously did not 
have my full statement. Anyway, Moscow's 
argument reminds me of an old Quaker 
friend who said, “If thee do not repent in 
a measure and change thy ways consider- 
ably, thee will be damned to a certain extent.” 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


But before I discuss these suggestions I 
should like to make an observation on the 
present setting of peace. 

With the discovery of new methods of kill- 
ing; with the shift from wars hetween men 
to war against women and children; and 
with the gigantic destruction of centuries of 
men’s toil, a third world war will mean the 
extinction of civilization. 

When we in America took up the sword, 
it was inevitable from the hates, revenge, and 
violence which would follow this war that we 
must hold the sword either alone or jointly 
with others if we would maintain peace. 

If the charter at San Francisco emerges 
with a reasonable hope of success, the United 
States must take its full part in carrying it 
out. 

As a consequence of this war, Russia has 
again—and I hope forever—demonstrated by 
her gallant armies and by her alliance with 
General Winter and Genera! Space, that she 
is impregnable. America by her gallant sons 
and our alliance with General Ocean and 
General Invention occupies a similar position, 
Britain's indomitable people allied with Gen- 
eral Endurance and General Diplomacy have 
shown that they can preserve their Empire. 
But the survival of western civilization in the 
United States and in the world depends upon 
unity in certain principles common to Brit- 
ain, France, and the other democracies. 

It is my hope that no cleavage shall de- 
velop between western civilization and the 
rest of the world which will involve another 
world war. Truly the world should be too 
exhausted to suffer a third world war for 
another 20 years. In the meantime, it is my 
belief that with collaboration between the 
great centers of power in Washington, Lon- 
don, Paris, Moscow, and Chungking that 
Peace can be preserved, and the processes of 
peace can be developed in an atmosphere of 
good will and understanding, 

But we must build and build the methods 
to preserve peace, 
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TO PRESERVE PEACE 

There are three general methods by which 
peace can be preserved: 

First. Through pacific methods, to settle 
controversies between nations by negotiation, 
arbitration, and judicial decisions. This is 
the rule of law and justice. 

Second. If these measures fail, then the use 
of force to stop aggression. This is the police 
power to enforce justice. 

Third. Beyond these methods there can be 
no lasting peace unless we summon the 
moral, spiritual forces which will diminish 
or stop the underlying dynamic cause of wars. 


DUMBARTON OAKS 


The League of Nations, as you know, was 
set up with an assembly of all nations and 
a Council partly of permanent members com- 
prising certain great powers and partly of 
members elected by the assembly. The 
League provided for pacific means of settling 
controversies and for a World Court. It pro- 
posed to use economic and military force 
against an aggressor. The Dumbarton Oaks 
plan is patterned closely upon the League 
with somewhat less authority in the assem- 
bly and more in the Council. In the original 
Dumbarton proposals the machinery of force 
to stop an aggressor was made much more 
powerful than in the League. Force was 
made its major instrument to preserve peace. 
At the instant summons of the Security 
Council, economic boycott, the armies, navies, 
and air forces of the world were to stop an 
aggressor in his tracks. But a compromise 
as to voting rights of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Dumbarton Oaks Security Coun- 
cil was agreed upon as the result of Russian 
protest. By that compromise the great na- 
tions who were members of the Security 
Council have a veto power to prevent any 
designation of their own actions as aggres- 
sion. Practically, that puts all the great 
military powers out of reach. And world 
wars are not started by small nations. 

The power of the Security Council was 
thus devitalized to practically the same level 
of effectiveness as the Council of the old 


League of Nations. We saw the practical - 


destruction of the League when it failed to 
stop aggression of two of its own permanent 
Council members. That was, Italy’s invasion 
of Ethiopia and Japan’s invasion of China, 
(Please do not confuse these voting powers 
with those in the assembly which I am not 
discussing.) 

This retreat in the potency of force seemed 
to me to make it imperative to develop at 
San Francisco the pacific methods of main- 
taining peace, together with a mobilization 
of the forces which would allay or control 
the underlying causes of war. 


AMENDMENTS AND ADDITIONS TO THE 
DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS 


The proposals which I made 3 weeks ago 
to this end were seven in number to which 
I will add two more. They are: 

First. There are certain fundamental po- 
litical rights of men and of nations that 
should be specified in the charter. There 
are certain moral and spiritual standards of 
conduct among nations that should be pro- 
claimed. I proposed we should make them 
effective by the establishment of a world 
committee to promote these political rights. 
This committee should rank with the eco- 
nomic and social committees already con- 
tained in the Dumbarton Oaks plan. 

Second. We should provide for peaceful re- 
vision of onerous treaties between nations 
at, say, 10-year intervals, in order that po- 
litical progress in the world should not be 
frozen with its dangers of violent outbreaks, 

Third. We should create regional subdivi- 
sion of the organization for preservation of 
peace into three areas—Asia, Europe, and the 
Western Hemisphere; the regional organiza- 
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tions must, of course, be in harmony with 
the Security Council. 

Fourth. We should insist upon total dis- 
armament of the enemy powers. 

Fifth. We should provide prompt propor- 
tional post-war reduction in the armies of 
the United Nations and the establishment of 
a maximum limit of armies, navies, and air 
power among them. 

Sixth, Although it is not a part of the 
charter itself, I suggested a method by which 
the war powers of the Congress could be pre- 
served without delay to action in a crisis. 

Seventh. Take enough time in formulating 
the charter of peace to do it right. 

And tonight I add two more suggestions. 
There should be a control of military alli- 
ances. There should be a definition of ag- 
gression, And Senator VANDENBERG'S proposal 
that the assembly be given freedom of ini- 
tiative should be adopted. 

The purpose of these additions is: First, 
to surround the mechanistic bones of the 
charter with moral and spiritual forces. Sec- 
ond, to create those standards of conduct 
which should be the base of decision by the 
Security Council. Third, to reach into the 
causes of war much more deeply than just the 
settling of quarrels and the curbing of gang- 
sters. And fourth, to simplify the work of 
the organization. 

Mankind has made gigantic progress in 
methods to destroy civilization by improving 
upon his previous inventions. Likewise, in 
our efforts to save civilization from war we 
must not neglect our previous inventions and 
organizations of peace both for their suc- 
cesses and the causes of their failure, 

The Holy Alliance of 125 years ago and its 
enforcement agency, the Quadruple Alliance, 
were set up on the theory that the peace of 
Vienna should be frozen fast by military 
power. The League of Nations was set up on 
& more enlightened basis—that if contro- 
versies arose between nations they should be 
<n by pacific means before force was 


The League of Nations was the test ex- 
periment in history. It aeea A th set- 
tling many secondary quarrels, but it suf- 
fered from several grave weaknesses and 
many handicaps. My suggestions are di- 
rected to remedy these weaknesses and 
handicaps. That experience furnishes im- 


pressive reasons for the proposals I have 
made. 


ALLAYING THE CAUSES OF WAR 

The primary weakness of the Holy Alliance, 
the League of Nations, and Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals is the failure to face the facts as 
to. the real causes of war. 

These gigantic explosions of modern civ- 
flization into world wars arise from more 
powerful forces than incidental quarrels. 
Quarrels are always the symptoms and not 
the disease. These forces which cause war 
are too easily obscured by over simplifica- 
tion. They are not wholly the work of evil 
men or perverted nations to be reformed even 
by a periodic spanking of aggressors. For 
purposes of discussion we can group these 
underlying dynamic forces as: 

First. Attempts at domination of other 
races and the counterstrivings of nations 
forfreedom. That is, modern imperialism. 

Second. Its handmaiden, militarism, with 
its train of armies and military alliances. 

Third. Economie pressures. 

Fourth, Crusades for faiths, including eco- 
nomic faiths. That is, militant ideologies. 

Fifth. The impulses to change which are 
inherent in the progress of civilization. 

Sixth. The complexes of fear, hate, and re- 
venge. 

As I have said, we cannot make a lasting 
peace unless these forces be so channeled 
that they cease to drive the world into wars. 
Enak was the major cause of failure at Ver- 
sailles. 
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The Versailles Treaty consisted of 623 para- 
graphs, of which 26 were devoted to the 
creation of the League of Nations. The 
origins of the present war lay largely in the 
597 paragraphs defining the set-up of na- 
tions, their boundaries, the reparations, the 
military and economic questions. Imperial- 
ism, militarism, economic pressures, hate, and 
vengeance sat at that peace table. Many. of 
the underlying causes of war were perpetu- 
ated and some of them were stimulated to 
more violence. 

Because of the weaknesses and handicaps 
of the League it was not strong enough in 
after years to cope with the situation cre- 
ated by the war settlements. Some super- 
ficial thinkers assert the League failed be- 
cause the American people refused to join. 
That would not have saved the Treaty of 
Versailles. A 

Men at Versailles realized the weakness of 
the League, but they said we should avoid 
difficult questions in the Covenant. They 
said what we needed to do was to get some 
sort of League going and it would solve these 
questions. It never did. The same kind 
of voices are belng raised today decrying any 
attempt to improve the San Francisco agree- 
ment. 

Now we are fighting the Second World 
War because of these sins of omission and 
commission in the Treaty of Versailles and 
the League's inability to preserve peace. 


ESTABLISHING THE RIGHTS OF NATIONS AND MEN 
AGAINST DOMINATION 


Twenty-eight years ago President Wilson 

among his points sought to infuse a moral 
and spiritual element in the peace. He 
sought to establish the political rights of 
nations and of men. He sought to formu- 
late standards of conduct and law among 
nations, He sought to curb and allay the 
causes of war. These ideas received scant 
support at Versailles. 
- When this Second World War came 20 
years later, we were told repeatedly and 
eloquently that after the defeat of the enemy 
the great purpose of the war was to estab- 
lish the political rights of nations and men. 
Those rights as proclaimed by Mr. Wilson's 
points were again reaffirmed in the Atlantic 
Charter. Twenty-six countries signed it in- 
cluding Russia, These principles and others 
were affirmed in the Moscow and in the 
Yalta declarations and in a hundred speeches 
of our leaders in war. 

These statements specifically include the 
right of peoples to equal sovereignty, free- 
dom from aggression and domination by 
others, and the right of nations to determine 
their own government without interference. 
They particularize that there shall be no 
aggrandizement, no annexations, and no 
territorial changes without the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the peoples; that nations 
have the right to determine their wishes by 
unfettered elections, by free secret ballot 
and under international control if necessary. 
They assert the right of freedom of the seas 
in peacetimes and equality of trade. They 
also proclaimed disarmament; that nations 
should never use war as an instrument of 
national policy; and that peace must be 
based upon justice. 

Beyond these rights and standards of con- 
duct of nations there are the rights and 
protections of human beings. These have 
been eloquently and repeatedly stated by 
our leaders in this war. Their establish- 
ment is proclaimed to be also one of the 
purposes of the war. Their all-inclusive 
term is freedom of men. They at least in- 
clude protection of persons from execution 
or imprisonment without fair trial; prohibi- 
tions against compulsory labor or slavery in 
any disguise; protections to minorities and 
backward peoples; the freedom of speech, of 
the press and of religion. 

Nor are these rights of men strange ideas. 
The essence of them appears in American, 


. government. 
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British, and also the Soviet Russian Consti- 
tutions. 

When we come again after 25 years to San 
Francisco to write the charter of peace, why 
do we not remedy the failure of a quarter of 
& century ago? There is nowhere else in 
this treaty making that we record the moral, 
spiritual and lawful standards of conduct 
among nations and men. 

Nor should this be done by timid refer- 
ences to the Atlantic Charter with all its 
qualifying words of “hopes” and “desires.” 
If these principles are right, they should be 
boldly stated. 5 

Vital experience in all this matter is to 
be derived from our American experiment in 
There was genius in the mech- 
anism of the American Constitution. But 
its transcendent genius was its great moral 
and spiritual base in the Bill of Rights. 
This Government would never have endured 
had it been a mechanism alone. 

And if these rights are to be effective, 
they cannot be left alone to perform them- 
selves. There should be a world committee 
in the new organization whose job is to 
look after them. 

By the magnificent valor of the armies 
and navies we have won the battle of the 
Atlantic, the battle of the Pacific, the battle 
of the Philippines. We are near to victory 
in the battle of Germany and the battle of 
Japan. But are we winning the battle of 
freedom? 

Americans must face brutal facts. As the 
result of this war the area of human freedom 
will shrink by whole nations. It is shrink- 
ing in many nations. Are we going to dodge 
these issues at San Francisco? 


EASING STRAINS BY PEACEFUL CHANGE 


Three years ago I stated that one great 
weakness of the League was that it made no 
adequate provision to ease strains by orderly 
change in agreements between nations when 
they became onerous or inapplicable. Inas- 
much as violation of peace treaties became 
aggression, the League became the defender 
and the guarantor of the status quo. In 
fact the intention of some of its founders was 
just that. Its failure to ease pressures con- 
tributed to World War No. 2. 

Once we settle down to peace again there 
will be treaties defining boundaries and other 
relations or imposed relations of nations. 
The aggressor will again be anyone who 
violates the then existing situation. Thus 
the world organization and thus the Ameri- 
can people automatically become the guar- 
antor of a new status quo. And as tle war 
settlements have not yet been made we are 
in the dark as to what we are about to 
guarantee. 


Abundant experience after the last war - 


demonstrated that dangerous pressures are 
sure to arise. There will be provisions im- 
posed during the heat of war emotions. 
There will be the shift in economic pressures 
and populations. There will be the growth 
of ideas and inventions. There will be the 
development of backward nations which be- 
come conscious and capable,of self govern- 
ment. 

And let no man think that there will not 
be unpredictable forces and pressures in the 
world after this war. If we can scan former 
convulsions of the modern western world 
we see that, following these long periods of 
general war and disorder, new shapes of 
civilization and new forms of nations have 
emerged. Civilization has taken new im- 
pulses and new directions. We must expect 
new forms and new directions from this 
gigantic explosion. No one can pretend to 
see these shapes clearly. But we must not 
attempt to freeze the world again, or it will 
explode again. 

If peaceful means are denied, war becomes 
the only available solvent. 
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REGIONAL ORGANIZATION TO RELIEVE STRAINS 


Another weakness of the League was that 
its Council was overburdened with all the 
minor troubles and confused voices of the 
world at every session. 

To relieve these strains there should be a 
definite regional set-up into the three great 
separate areas of the world—Europe, Asia, 
and the Americas. The Asian Council could 
by virtue of its interests include not only 
the Asiatic nations but also Britain, Russia, 
France, and the United States. 

The regions could each settle most of their 
problems far better than it can be done by 
more distant nations. This confusion of 
voices led Secretaries of State to bypass the 
League. And Secretaries of State should be 
the representatives in person on these re- 
gional councils within their own areas. It 
would lend dignity to the organization. It 
would thus cure another of the League's 
weaknesses of sending a boy to do a respon- 
sible man’s job. 

Each region should have the first respon- 
sibility to keep the peace and devise poli- 
cies for peace. Any use of force should be 
reserved to the Security Council. It would 
thus be free to deal only with questions that 
contain dangers of world war. This method 
would also give the smaller nations the 
larger voice they need. It would relieve 
America and other nations from the strains 
of many a minor foreign dispute. This 
would seem to be practical for Mr. Churchill 
has endorsed it. The Department of State 
has already taken a long step in this direc- 
tion at the Mexico City Conference. 


STOPPING MILITARISM 

Another lesson we learned from the weak- 
ness of the League was the lame provision 
for reduction of arms and the lack of con- 
trol of military alliances. Herein are the 
sleepless bacilli of militarism. J 

I proposed that at San Francisco we should 
stiffen the whole attack upon these causes 
of war; that we agree to total disarmament 
of Germany and Japan with no manufac- 
ture of weapons for a whole generation or 
until they have forgotten the know-how of 
war. And equally important, that the 
United Nations should set up a program to 
reduce. progressively and proportionately 
their own arms and do it quickly after the 
war. 

There should also be some control of mil- 
itary alliances by the Security Council. The 
multitude of these alliances after the last 
war inspired fear, counter alliances, increase 
of armament. They made for balances of 
power, and they created voting blocs in the 
League. They not only weakened the League 
but they contributed to World War No. 2. 
DEFINING AGGRESSION 

Aggression in this world is not confined 
to the old-fashioned threats or to military 
action or even to economic pressures. Our 
experience with the Nazis who infiltrated 
their poisonous propaganda and fifth col- 
umns into the lands of peaceful neighbors 
should indicate that there is a new form 
of aggression in the world. 

Therefore, the San Francisco Charter 
should agree upon a definition of aggres- 
sion to include direct or indirect subsidized 
governmental propaganda in other nations, 
The enforcement of such a provision would 
help cure that cause of wars which grows 
out of crusading faith, political or otherwise. 


WE SHOULD NOT BE STAMPEDED INTO BLUNDERS 
We cannot hope for perfection. In any 


` eventthe Dumbarton Oaks press release does 


not purport to be the form of a treaty. It 
is a statement of principles. It must be 
drafted into precise terms. It is the height 
of wisdom that the people of the world should 
have a chance to see its final wording and to 
have a period in which to consider and even 
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improve the agreement before it is signed. 
It will be more certain to last. 

We do not have to hurry. If we take 6 
years to make war it might be a good idea to 
take a few more months to build a sound 
organization to keep the peace. It was 7 
years from Yorktown to the Constitution. 


THE WAR SETTLEMENTS 


Beyond the San Francisco charter one- 
half of the making of peace will lay in the 
political, economic, and territorial settle- 
ments of the war. If we do them well, peace 
will largely preserve itself. If we do them 
badiy, no organization to maintain peace 
can succeed. I shall discuss these questions 
on some other occasion, but here I may say 
that we must not again sow dragons’ teeth, 
And appeasement is a dragon's tooth. 


IN CONCLUSION 


Truly peace is a matter of spirit; it rests 
upon moral forces, upon the building of 
good will among mankind. 

The Sermon on the Mount launched that 
transcendent concept of good will among 
men as the basis of peace, And despite all his 
violations man has received from that divine 
message an undying inspiration to strive for 
peace. Those spiritual concepts of peace 
have at least brought it to pass that every 
war must be professed by its leaders as a war 
of defense and for the purpose of securing 
peace. They have brought into the world 
the concept that aggression is an infamy. 
And that domination over unwilling people 
is immoral. 

The great purpose of America in this war 
is lasting peace. That is all that we can pos- 
sibly get from this dreadful sucrifice of life 
and the awful burdens upon our children. 
If the world will cooperate to give our chil- 
dren this boon, their tears will not be less 
but their labor over years to come will be 
brightened with confidence and the future 
lighted with hope. 

We must not fail now. 


THE PACT OF PARIS 


Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that we are almost at 
dawn of a great Conference in San Fran- 
cisco at which the United Nations will try 
to arrive at some formula by which to 
outlaw war, it strikes me as particularly 
appropriate at this moment to call the 
attention of the Senate to the Pact of 
Paris. The Pact of Paris was adopted 
by many of the nations on August 27, 
1928. I find the following signatories to 
that treaty, a solem: treaty of the na- 
tions to try to outlaw war: Germany, the 
United States of America, Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, South Africa, the Irish Free 
State, India, Italy, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

For the benefit of the Senate I want to 
refer to two or three paragraphs of that 
treaty. The opening paragraphs of the 
treaty are as follows: 

Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to 
promote the welfare of mankind; 

Persuaded that the time has come when a 
frank renunciation of war as an instrument 
of national policy should be made to the end 
that the peaceful and friendly relations now 
existing between their peoples may be per- 
petuated; 

Convinced that all changes in their rela- 
tions with one another should be sought only 
by peaceful means and be the result of a 
peaceful and orderly process, and that any 
signatory Power which shall hereafter seek 
to promote its national interests by resort to 
war should be denied the benefits furnished 
by this treaty. 
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The first two paragraphs of the treaty 
itself are as follows: 

ARTICLE I. The high contracting parties 
solemnly declare in the names of their re- 
spective peoples that they condemn recourse 
to war for the solution of international con- 
troversies, and renounce it as an instrument 
of national policy in their relations with one 
another. 

ART. II. The high contracting parties agree 
that the settlement or solution of all disputes 
or conflicts of whatever nature or Of what- 
ever origin they may be, which may arise 
among them, shall never be sought except 
by pacific means. 


Mr. President, the Pact of Paris was 
also signed, within a few months after 
its original signing, by a great many 
other countries. Among the other coun- 
tries were the Republics of Latvia, Es- 
tonia, and Lithuania. I have inquired 
of the Library of Congress as to the pres- 
ent status of this treaty, solemnly entered 
into by the various nations which signed 
it. I am told that the treaty is in full 
force and effect, and has never been re- 
nounced by any nation. I call attention 
again to the fact that the Republic of 
Poland was one of the original signatories 
of that solemn treaty. The little repub- 
lics of Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania, 
which I have mentioned, were also signa- 
tories within a few months of the origi- 
nal signing. 

Delegates have been appointed by our 
President to attend the San Francisco 
Conference. I feel that they should call 
the attention of that conference to the 
existing treaty, which is in force today, 
and has been since 1928. I should like to 
know what steps, if any, the State De- 
partment of the United States has taken 
to bring the matters set forth in the 
Pact of Paris to the attention of the con- 
ference at San Francisco, or what the 
Department intends to do about it. 

We all recognize the fact that it is 
proposed to. dismember the Republic of 
Poland. Newspaper reports are the only 
source of information which I have. 
They are to the effect that the United 
States Government and the Government 
of Great Britain have acceded to the pro- 
posal for the dismemberment of the Re- 
public of Poland. Russia has completely 
swallowed the little Republics of Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia. It has destroyed 
their existence in the world of nations. 

I should like to know from the State 
Department, for the benefit of our dele- 
gates to San Francisco, what steps, if 
any, we are taking to call this treaty to 
the attention of that conference. Why 
have not the little republics which I have 
just mentioned, as well as the great Re- 
public of Poland, been invited by the 
United Nations to be represented at the 


conference at San Francisco? If justice . 


is to be one of the cardinal points of the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposal—and I fully 
agree that it should be—surely these lit- 
tle nations should be given an opportu- 
nity to be represented and take part in 
that conference. With the provisions of 
the Pact of Paris still in full force and 
effect, we should consider that pact in 
connection with our proposals, desires, 
and hopes to outlaw war again, in view of 
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what has happened since 1928, when this 
pact was signed, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the Pact of Paris printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. It is found in volume 1, 
Foreign Relations of the United States 
for 1928, beginning on page 153. 

There being no objection, the Pact of 
Paris was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Treaty BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
OTHER Powers, SIGNED AT PARIS, AUGUST 
27, 1928 
The President of the German Reich, the 

President of the United States of America, 

His Majesty the King of Belgians, the Presi- 

dent of the French Republic, His Majesty the 

King of Great Britain, Irelanc and the 

British Dominions Beyond the Seas, Emperor 

of India, His Majesty the King of Italy, His 

Majesty the Emperor of Japan, the President 

of the Republic of Poland, the President of 

the Czechoslovak Republic. 

Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to 
promote the welfare of mankind; 

Persuaded that the time has come when a 
frank renunciation of war as an instrument 
of national policy should be made to the end 
that the peaceful and friendly relations now 
existing between their peoples may be per- 
petuated; 

Convinced that all changes in their rela- 
tions with one another should be sought only 
by pacific means and be the result of a 
peaceful and orderly process, and that any 
signatory Power which shall hereafter seek 
to promote its national interests by resort to 
war should be denied the benefits furnished 
by this Treaty; 

Hopeful that, encouraged by their example, 
all the other nations of the world will join in 
this humane endeavor and by adhering to 
the present Treaty as soon as it comes into 
force bring their peoples within the scope 
of its beneficent provisions, thus uniting the 
civilized nations of the world in a common 
renunciation of war as an instrument of their 
national policy; 

Have decided to conclude a Treaty and for 
that purpose have appointed as their re- 
spective Plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the German Reich: Dr. 
Gustav Stresemann, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs; 

The President of the United States of 
America: The Honorable Frank B. Kellogg, 
Secretary of State; 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians: Mr, 
Paul Hymans, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Minister of State; 

The President of the French Republic: Mr. 
Aristide Briand, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 

His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and the British Dominions Beyond the 
Seas, Emperor of India: For Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland and all parts of the 
British Empire which are not separate Mem- 
bers of the League of Nations: The Right 
Honourable Lord Cushendun, Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, Acting Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs; For the Dominion 
of Canada: The Right Honourable William 
Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister and 
Minister for External Affairs; For the Com- 
monwealth of Australia: The Honourable 
Alexander John McLachlan, Member of the 
Executive Federal Council; For the Domin- 
ion of New Zealand: The Honourable Sir 
Christopher James Parr, High Commissioner 
for New Zealand in Great Britain; For the 
Union of South Africa: The Honourable Ja- 
cobus Stephanus Smit, High Commissioner. 
for the Union of South Africa in Great 
Britain; For the Irish Free State: Mr. Wil- 
liam Thomas Cosgrave, President of the ` 
Executive Council; For India: The Right 
Honourable Lord Cushendun, Chancellor of 
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the Duchy of Lancaster, Acting Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs; 

His Majesty the King of Italy: Count Gae- 
tano Manzoni, his Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary at Paris; 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan: Count 
Uchida, Privy Councillor; 

The President of the Republic of Poland: 
Mr. A. Zaleski, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 

The President of the Czechosloyak Re- 
pubhe: Dr. Eduard Benes, Minister for For- 
eign Affairs; 
who, having communicated to one another 
their full powers found in good and due form 
have agreed upon the following articles: 


ARTICLE I 


The High Contracting Parties solemnly de- 
clare in the names of their respective peoples 
that they condemn recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies, and 
renounce it as an instrument of national 
policy in their relations with one another. 


ARTICLE I 


The High Contracting Parties agree that 
the settlement or solution of all disputes or 
conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be, which may arise among 
them, shall never be sought except by pacific 
means. A 

ARTICLE III 

The present Treaty shall be ratified by the 
High Contracting Parties named in the Pre- 
amble in accordance with their respective 
constitutional requirements, and shall take 
effect as between them as soon as all their 
several instruments of ratification shall have 
been deposited at Washington. 

This Treaty shall, when it has come into 
effect as prescribed in the preceding para- 
graph, remain open as long as may be neces- 
sary for adherence by all the other Powers of 
the world. Every instrument evidencing the 
adherence of a Power shall be deposited at 
Washington and the Treaty shall immediately 
upon such deposit become effective as be- 
tween the Power thus adhering and the other 
Powers parties hereto. 

It shall be the duty of the Government of 
the United States to furnish each Govern- 
ment named in the Preamble and every Gov- 
ernment subsequently adhering to this Treaty 
with a certified copy of the Treaty and of 
every instrument of ratification or adherence, 
It shall also be the duty of the Government 
of the United States telegraphically to notify 
such Governments immediately upon the de- 
posit with it of each instrument of ratifica- 
ton or adherence, 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipoten- 
tiaries have signed this Treaty in the French 
and English languages both texts having 
equal force, and hereunto affix their seals. 

Done at Paris, the twenty-seventh day of 
August in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and twenty-eight. 


The treaty also went into effect on July 24, 
1929, for the following states whose duly 
ratified instruments of adherence had al- 
ready been deposited at the Department of 
State: 

Afghanistan (November 30, 1928). 

Albania (February 12, 1929), 
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Austria (December 31, 1928), 

Bulgaria (July 22, 1929), 

China (May 8, 1929). 

Cuba (March 1?, 1929). 

Denmark (March 23, 1929). 

Dominican Republic (December 12, 1928). 

Egypt (May 9, 1929). ; 

Estonia (April 26, 1929). 

Ethiopia (November 28, 1928). 

Finland (July 24, 1929). 

Guatemala (July 16, 1929). 

Hungary (July 22, 1929). 

Iceland (June 10, 1929). 

Latvia (July 23, 1929). 

Liberia (February 23, 1929). 

Lithuania (April 5, 1929). 

Netherlands (July 12, 1929), 

Nicaragua (May 13, 1929), 

Norway (March 26, 1929). 

Panama (February 25, 1929). 

Peru (July 23, 1929). 

Portugal (March 1, 1929). 

Rumania (March 21, 1929). 

Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, Kingdom of 
the (February 20, 1929). 

Siam (January 16, 1929), 

Spain (March 7, 1929). 

Sweden (April 12, 1929). 

Turkey (July 8, 1929). 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (Sep- 
tember 27, 1928). 

The treaty went into effect for the follow- 
ing states upon date of deposit at the De- 
partment of State of duly ratified instru- 
ments of adherence: 

Brazil (May 10, 1934). 

Chile (August 12, 1929). 

Colombia (May 28, 1931). 

Costa Rica (October 1, 1929). 

Danzig, Free City of (September 11, 1929) 
(transmitted by the Polish Government on 
behalf of Danzig). 

Ecuador (February 24, 1932). 

Greece (August 3, 1929). 

Haiti (March 10, 1930). 

Hedjaz and Nejd, Kingdom of the (February 
24, 1932) (invitation to adhere issued after 
recognition of the Hejazi Government in 
1931). 

Honduras (August 5, 1929). 

Iraq (March 23, 1932) (invitation to ad- 
here iscued after recognition of the Iraqi 
Government in 1931). 

Luxemburg (August 24, 1929). 

Mexico (November 26, 1929). 

Paraguay (December 4, 1929). 

Persia (July 25, 1929). 

Switzerland (December 2, 1929). 

Venezuela (October 24, 1929). 

Instruments of adherence were not de- 
posited by the following States: Argentina, 
Bolivia, El Salvador, and Uruguay. 


LAWRENCE M. LAWSON 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the time of the discussion of the 
water treaty with Mexico several severe 
attacks were made against Mr. L. M. 
Lawson as to his residence, and so forth, 
and so on. I did not do it during the 
debate on the treaty, but now I ask to 
have printed in the Recor a brief mem- 
orandum respecting Mr. Lawson, his 
origin, his service, and his qualifications, 
and so on, so as to absolve him from any 
unjust charges. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the memorandum will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The memorandum is as follows: 

Lawrence M. Lawson is the son of a United 
States cavalry officer, Col. Gaines Lawson, 
who distinguished himself in the Southwest, 
and a descendant of Amos Lawrence, founder 
of the Kansas settlement of that name. 

Mr. Lawson has ably continued the pioneer 
tradition of his family through a lifetime 
spent in the development of the frontier 
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region of the Southwest, notably in the lower 
Colorado River Basin and in the upper Rio 
Grand Basin. 

He was born in 1879 at Washington, D. C., 
and received his preparatory and academic 
education in California institutions, having 
attended the Throop Polytechnic Institute 
at Pasadena, Calif.; the Mount Tamaipais 
Military Academy at San Rafael, Calif.; and 
Leland Stanford University at Palo Alto, Calif. 

He was assistant engineer on the San Fran- 
cisco water supply studies in 1901, and was 
a hydrographic aide, United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, in 1902, Im 1902 he made the 
topographic survey of the Davis Dam site 
(Bullshead Reservoir) on the Colorado River. 
He was appointed under the civil service as 
an employee of the Department of the In- 
terior in 1903. During 1903 and 1904 he was 
topographer in charge of surveys on the Colo- 
rado in Nevada, California, and Arizona for 
the then Reclamation Service. 

From 1905 to 1911, inclusive, he served 
the Reclamation Service in various capaci- 
ties on the Yuma project on the lower Colo- 
rado River adjacent to the international 
boundary. This was one of the first projects 
constructed under the supervision of the Rec- 
lamation Service. During that time he was 
assistant engineer on the project in 1905; 
resident engineer on levee construction in 
1906; assistant engineer on the Yuma project, 
1907 to 1911; and assistant to the supervis- 
ing engineer, southern district, of the Recla- 
mation Service in 1912, supervising engineer- 
ing of the southern district with headquar- 
ters at Los Angeles, Calif., and was in charge 
of operation and maintenance of the Yuma 
and Salt River Valley projects in Arizona, 
the Orland project in California, and the Rio 
Grande and Carlsbad projects in New Mexico, 

The first assignment on the Rio Grande 
was made in 1912 when he was appointed 
project engineer in charge of the Elephant 
Butte project, New Mexico and Texas. How- 
ever, his personal knowledge of the Colorado 
River was again needed, and in 1915 he was 
recalled to the Yuma project where as project 
engineer he was placed in charge of works 
which involved an average annual expendi- 
ture of $600,000. He was transferred to the 
Elephant Butte project where he served as 
project engineer from 1917 to 1926. During 
this time he was in charge of an extensive 
program of irrigation and drainage works 
embracing an annual expenditure of approx- 
imately $1,000,000. During his 10-year serv- 
ice as project engineer he was also an assist- 
ant in the solution of many flood-control 
problems encountered along the 200 miles 
of the Rio Grande from Elephant Butte Res- 
ervoir to Fort Quitman, Tex. 

In 1927 Mr. Lawson was transferred to the 
Department of State as Commissioner of the 
United States on the International Boundary 
Commission, United States and Mexico. He 
was the first engineer to fill this position 
since the resignation of Commissioner Anson 
Mills in 1914. 

He was appointed as Commissioner by Pres- 
ident Coolidge. In 1930 he was appointed 
International Water Commissioner by Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

Jurisdiction of the Commission, of which 
he is the United States representative, em- 
braces all questions pertaining to the loca- 
tion of the land and water boundary between 
the United States as established and modified 
by the various treaties. h 

Mr. Lawson's record as United States Com- 
missioner is outstanding. He has had 
charge of and directed the design and con- 
struction of water-control and flood-control 


' projects along the border under agreements 


negotiated with Mexico. He has also nego- 
tiated a settlement of the national sover- 
eignty of large numbers of tracts of land 
known as bancos, which had been cut from 
each country, 
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Nore sy C. V.S.—A summary of all bancos 
eliminated is on file at the Department as it 
was sent Dr. Timm the latter part of 1944. 
Includes total acreage as well as location 
by rivers.) 

Mr. Lawson and the Mexican Commissioner 
drafted the preliminary plans for the 
straightening of the Rio Grande in the El 
Paso-Juarez Valley to provide boundary sta- 
bilization and flood-control projects. A con- 
vention between the United States and Mex- 
ico resulted in the adoption of the plans for 
the rectification of the Rio Grande above 
Fort Quitman. The reach below El Paso was 
shortened from 155 miles to 88 miles and 
tracts of land comprising 5,000 acres con- 
tained in the river bends were exchanged 
for an equal acreage similarly cut from Mexi- 
can territory. 

Mr.’ Lawson’s early professional life was 
devoted to the solution of problems in the 
Colorado River Basin, largely in its lower 
reaches. He is one of the Nation's best in- 
formed engineers on the Colorado River prob- 
lems, This was recognized during meetings 
of the Committee of Sixteen of the Seven 
Colorado River Basin States when at one time, 
during an executive session of the commit- 
tee, an impassioned plea was made that the 
committee request the State Department to 
place the negotiation of the proposed Mexican 
* water treaty in the hands of Mr. Lawson, 
since, as was said, Mr. Lawson was well in- 
formed concerning problems of the Southwest 
and problems of the Colorado River, and 
was a resident of the Southwest. This plea 
was made at a time when it appeared to the 
Committee of Sixteen that the allotment of 
water to be negotiated by the State Depart- 
ment, as such, in Washington, and that Mr. 
Lawson would be called in only on the work- 
ing out of the details of the treaty after the 
allotment had been agreed to by the State 
Department of the United States and the 
Department of Foreign Relations of Mexico. 

Mr. Lawson is an honorary member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers and of 
the American Association of Engineers. Only 
engineers of the highest standing in the pro- 
fession are eligible for nomination as honor- 
ary members of civil engineers. The num- 
ber of such members is limited to 40 out of 
a total membership in the American society 
of 20,000. The requirements for consideration 
as to eligibility for honorary membership in 
the society are as follows: 

“8, Honorary members shall be chosen only 
from persons of acknowledged eminence in 
some branch of engineering or the sciences 
related thereto. There shall not be at any 
one time more than 1 honorary member 
for every 300 corporate members. Not more 
than 5 honorary members shall be elected 
in any one year.” , 

At the present time of the membership of 
about 20,000 of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, less than 40 are honorary members, 
Among the honorary members other than Mr. 
Lawson, may be mentioned Gen. Brehon 
Somervell, Rear Admiral Ben Moreell, John 
Lucian Savage, and Herbert Hoover. 


NEED FOR HEBREW DELEGATES AT SAN 
FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, to- 
day I issued a statement on the need for 
delegates to the San Francisco Confer- 
ence to represent the Hebrew Nation. I 
ask unanimous consent to have that 
Statement printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks, together 
with a letter on the same subject to the 
Secretary of State, from Peter H. Berg- 
son, chairman of the Hebrew Committee 
of Natiohal Liberation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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I rise to speak today on a question that 
has the sympathy of all Members of this body, 
But I say that the time is long past for mere 
sympathy. It is in our power to see justice 
done; and I stand here today, Mr. President, 
and ask that we of America lead the way 
and do so, I am referring to the fact, Mr. 
President, that ‘no Hebrew delegates have 
been invited to sit at the United Nations 
conference in San Francisco. 

When I speak of Hebrews, I wish to stress 
that I do not refer to the thousands of citi- 
zens of our Allied Nations who adhere to the 
Jewish religion, for they are represented by 
the members of their own governments. 
The people I refer to are the some 2,000,000 
so-called stateless Jews and ex-enemy na- 


tionals today in Europe, and the 700,000 He- 


brew nationals who reside in Palestine, 

My heart is very heavy, Mr, President, when 
I view the past record of extermination and 
persecution that the Hebrew people of Eu- 
rope have undergone and when I see, on 
the other hand, the pitiful statements of 
sympathy we have given in turn and the 
lack of acknowledgment on our part of their 
existence in this war as one of our allies, 
Surely their underground fighters deserve the 
same recognition as Egypt's neutrality during 
our darkest period of the war. Surely their 
4,000,000 casualties deserve the same recogni- 
tion as Ibn Saud’s royal, passive onlookers 
in this war, 

But aside from all logic, I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a democratic peace cannot endure 
with omissions and reservations. I say, Mr. 
President, that it is not a good augury for 
world peace that among all the peoples of 
the world the Hebrews of Palestine and their 
brethren in Europe alone will be excluded 
from representing their cause before the 
council of the United Nations. 

I say, Mr. President, that no people, from 
the last-minute bandwagon belligerents 
right down to England itself, has suffered 
such casualties and dislocations as the H- 
brews. None needs more desperately to 
have its representatives sit at the delibera- 
tions. No nation has so old or so sore a 
problem to resolve as has the Hebrew people. 

Mr. President; the Hebrew Committee of 
National Liberation is a body of Hebrews in 
this country who are working valiantly to 
see that their people are given justice and a 
chance to survive. This committee will be in 
San Francisco unofficially trying to represent 
the interests of their martyred people at this 
momentous conference of the United Na- 
tions. I wish to make a special plea to our 
American representatives that they heed the 
voice of this people at the conference and 
that they make certain that the hand of 
justice is not outweighed by too much con- 
sideration for oll and headdresses, 


HEBREW COMMITTEE OF 
NATIONAL LIBERATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1945, 
The Honorable Epwarp R. STETTINIUS, Jr., 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: On behalf of the 
Hebrew Committee of National Liberation, I 
hereby present for the consideration of the 
Government of the United States the request 
of the Hebrew Committee of National Lib- 
eration that it be invited to constitute a 
delegation representing the viewpoint and 
interests of the Hebrew nation at the forth- 
coming United Nations Security Conference 
in San Francisco. 

May I at the same time point out that 
this request differs fundamentally from the 
many appeals that have been made for rep- 
resentation of the Jewish people at the San 
Francisco Conference. We respectfully sub- 
mit that it is necessary to recognize the dis- 
tinction between the Hebrews of Europe and 
Palestine, on the one hand, and the vague 
term “the Jewish people” on the other, The 
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latter term cannot refer to avy political or 
national entity. The Jews of the world are 
adherents of a religious faith, fully compa- 
rable to Catholics or Protestants. They are 
nationals of many countries and as such are 
fully represented at the World Security Con- 
ference by the delegates of their respective 
countries—except when they happen to be at 
the same time Hebrews, which is to say, ex- 


* cept when they owe political allegiance to 


no other sovereignty but the Hebrews. 

The Hebrew Committee of National Libera- 
tion, whose members have no national affili- 
ation other than to the Hebrew people, shares 
the disappointment of the American Jewish 
organizations that although all the United 
Nations, large and small, will foregather on 
that historic occasion when the peace and’ 
well-being of all the world for centuries to 


-come is to be shaped, the one people con- 


strainedly absent will be the people which 
has suffered more casualties in this war than 
most of the other nations combined; the 
one whose surviving population has been 
most afflicted and made destitute, and the 
one most in need of reconstruction and re- 
habilitation; the one people which has been 
repeatedly made the scapegoat for the world’s, 
ills and thus provided the aggressor nations 
a tragic vehicle for the disturbance of world 
peace, 

The retention of the status quo with re- 
gard to the Hebrew people is in itself a threat 
to world peace, for Fascist forces in all Euro- 
pean countries will again utilize anti-Semi- 
tism as a weapon for destroying democratic 
governments and menacing international 
security. 

In 1933 the Germans began their butchery 
of Jews who were Axis citizens. The world 
shut its ears to warnings that the butchery 
was not going to stop with Jews. Today 
millions of the best youth of many nations 
are dead because this warning was not 
heeded and the activity of the German 


“murderers was not curbed before it spread, 


We feel duty bound to sound another warn- 
ing teday, The German nation-murderers 
have created a precedent which carries in it 
all the threats of neobarbarism in which 
nations will try not merely to subjugate 
other nations and conquer their territory, 
but in which nations will endeavor to bring 
about the extermination of entire segments 
of populations. If humanity and civiliza- 
tion are to survive, this system must be 


‘fundamentally altered. Maintaining the 


status quo of the so-called Jewish problem, 
after the mass murder of over 50 percent 
of the total Hebrew population in Europe, 
would mean to leave in existence a free zone 
for crime and extermination. Within this 
free zone the philosophy of barbarism would 
continue to feed itself on its own cruelties 
and make the coming peace only an armis- 
tice which is sure to be followed by another 
war, just as surely as the present war fol- 
lowed the last, 

This is one of the issues that must be 
faced squarely at the conference in San 
Francisco, And the Hebrew people must be 
given the opportunity to present their views 
as to what constitutes a permanent and ef- 
fective determination of the problem that 
has plagued them for centuries and now 
threatens the future of world peace. They 
must be granted the same degree of self- 
determination within the general program of 
international adjustment as will be freely 
accorded other small nations. There must 
be an end to the lack of status that for 
2,000 years has kept this people an anomaly 
among the nations of the world. 

The Hebrew Committee of National Lib- 
eration believes that considerations of world 
peace in our time, as well as the dictates of 
humanity and justice, make it imperative 
to place this problem on the agenda of the 
United Nations Conference and -to grant 
the Hebrew delegation full and equal rights 
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of participation in the deliberations that will 
determine the life of the Hebrews today 
and the fate of their children tomorrow, 

Jewish organizations in the United States 
or in Great Britain—however sympathetic 
their attitude to the woes of their co- 
religionists in the Hebrew nation—cannot 
represent that nation without violating the 
principle of national representation on which 
the World Security Conference is based, and 
without jeopardizing the position of their 
members as British or American citizens. 

We are certain that Americans of Jewish 
faith do not desire any other representation 
at the San Francisco Conference than the 
delegation appointed by President Roosevelt. 
Similarly, Englishmen of Jewish faith are 
satisfied with the British representation at 
that conference. In fact, we have no doubt 
that there will be a number of delegates of 
Jewish faith in the various delegations at 
this conference. To cite but one example, 
the United States delegation includes the 
Honorable Son Broom, chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, a most dis- 
tinguished Jewish layman. 

Unofficial bodies like the World Jewish 
Congress, the American Jewish Congress, the 
American Jewish Conference, the American 
Jewish Committee, the Board of Deputies of 
British Jews, the Jewish Agency for Palestine, 
and a half-dozen similar organizations can- 
not serve as a substitute for the direct and 
official representation of the Hebrew nation 
in the deliberations of this conference. On 
the contrary, they will tend to increase the 
misunderstanding and confusion that char- 
acterize the general attitude toward the He- 
brew problem and its solution. 

The tragic results of such confusion at 
the Peace Conference in Versailles at the 
end of the First World War can be counted 
in the millions of Hebrew corpses throughout 
all of Europe and the additional millions of 
starving and destitute survivors in whose 
name we appeal to you for justice and 
equality. 

These people will not be otherwise repre- 
sented at the security conference. They are 
Hebrews and belong to no other nation. 
(They are in two categories now commonly 
referred to as “stateless Jews” and “ex-enemy 
Jews”.) They have a moral right and a 
desperate need to be represented, for the lack 
of a world security system in the past has 
brouvht upon them the greatest disaster. 
They have a definite contribution to make to 
the attainment of a world based on true 
justice, without which there can be no true 
peace. 

I ask to be forgiven, Mr. Secretary, for the 
unconventional character of this communi- 
cation. Having had the honor and privilege 
of discussing on several occasions various 
aspects of this problem with you and other 
members of the American Cabinet, I feel 
confident—and all my colleagues share this 
confidence—that you will understand our 
ecnse of desperation at the present plight of 
our nation and our great hope, based on the 
high admiration we have for the people and 
Government of the United States, that this 
frank appeal will result in understanding 
and assistance. 

I view of the complexity of this situation,* 
we take the liberty of suggesting, Mr. Secre- 
tary, that pending your consideration and 
answer to our request, you appoint a small 
ad hoc committee to make a complete survey 
of this situation and to which members and 
experts of the Hebrew committee will be able 
to submit in full detail proposals for an ade- 
quate solution of this vexing problem, the 
urgency of which can no longer be denied. 

To such a committee we could submit the 
details of our proposed composition of the 
Hebrew delegation to San Francisco, to in- 
clude representatives of Hebrew Palestine 
and Hebrews of occupied Europe who are 
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veterans of 4 years of struggle against the 
Axis as part of the Hebrew underground, 
I beg to remain, Mr. Secretary, 
Faithfully yours, 
PETER H. BERGSON, 
Chairman. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the Hotse 
had passed the bill (S. 105) to extend the 
life of the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion, with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2252) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
and for other purposes. 

The message further- announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 43) authorizing 
the printing of additional copies of 
House Document No. 143, current session, 
entitled “Further Prosecution of the 
War,” an address of the President of the 
United States, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE TRAINING 
AND SERVICE ACT OF 1940 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 2625) to extend the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered yesterday by the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart] on be- 
half of himself, the Senator from West 
Virgina {Mr. ReEvercoms)], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Jonnson], and the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Hoey Radcliffe 
Austin Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Barkley Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Bridges La Follette Russeli 
Briggs Langer Saltonstall 
Brooks Lucas Shipstead 
Bushfield McCarran Smith 
Capehart . McClellan Stewart 
Capper McFarland Taft 
Chandler McKellar Taylor 
Connally McMahon Thomas, Utah 
Cordon Magnuson Tobey 
Donnell Maybank Tunnell 
Elender Vandenberg 
Ferguson Moore Walsh 
Fulbright Morse Wheeler 
George Murdock Wherry 
Hart Myers White 
Hatch O'Daniel Wiley 
Hawkes O'Mahoney Willis 
Hayden Overton Wilson 
Hickenlooper Pepper Young 


Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Mean], and 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. SCRUG- 
HAM] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr, AN- 
DREWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
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land [Mr. Green], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr, 
Battey], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Brzs0], the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD], the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Downey], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania {Mr. Gurrey], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KIL- 
core], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. MITCHELL], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. THomas], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typincs] are at- 
tending committee meetings and public 
business pertaining to their respective 
States. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. Batti, the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Buck], and the Senator 
from Ohio iMr. Burton] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. TrHomas] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Hart] is detained on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hatcu in the chair). Sixty-six Senators 
having answered to their names, a quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the pending business is the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Revercoms], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Witson], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON]; 
and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that the pending busi- 
ness before the Senate is the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, in behalf of himself, the Senator 
from West Virginia, the Senator from 
Iowa, and the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. STEWART. I understand that 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] wishes to be heard on a motion to 
have the Senate temporarily lay aside 
the unfinished business. I yield to him 
for that purpose. Before the motion is 
put, I should like to discuss it. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1946 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if it is 
possible to make arrangements to do so, 
I am anxious to have the Senate consent 
to proceed to the consideration of the 
agricultural appropriation bill, House bill 
2689. I do not think consideration of the 
bill will consume any great amount of 
time. There are no highly controversial 
questions in the bill, so far as I know. 
There are a number of amendments. It 
is important that the bill be passed and 
go to conference at the earliest possible 
date; otherwise we shall have in con- 
ference a number of bills, with the same 
conferees on the part of the Senate, and 
thus there will be likelihood of delay in 
sod enactment of all the appropriation 

ills. 

I have discussed the matter with the 
Senator from Utah, who is in charge of 
the unfinished business. He has very 
kindly stated that he has no objection to 
laying aside temporarily the pending bill, 
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in order that the Senate may proceed to 
the consideration of the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the unfinished busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside, and that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 2689, the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—although, of 
course, I shall not do so—I should like to 
ask the Senator from Georgia approxi- 
mately how long he thinks it will take to 
dispose of the agricultural appropriation 
bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I would 
be the greatest prophet of all history, 
both modern and of antiquity, if I could 
make any prediction with respect to the 
bill. I have seen réported to the Senate 
agricultural appropriation bills the con- 
sideration of which I did not think would 
take over an hour, but they were debated 
for several days. I remember one occa- 
sion when the committee brought such a 
bill to the floor, fully anticipating that its 
consideration would take at least a week, 
but the bill passed the Senate within an 
hour. I cannot venture any prediction, 
or at least I cannot give the Senator 
from Tennessee any assurance as to how 
long the consideration of the bill would 
take. My opinion is that its consider- 
ation would not take more than 35 or 40 
minutes. I know of no real controversy 
about any item in the bill. But I have 
seen very violent controversies arise out 
ef a very clear and sunlit sky in the Sen- 
ate, and I cannot give my friend any 
assurance about the amount of time con- 
sideration of the bill would take. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I 
asked for such a statement from the Sen- 
ator from Georgia because there are sev- 
eral Senators who wish to discuss the 
amendment to the bill extending the 
Selective Service Act, which is the pend- 
ing business. I would suggest that con- 
sideration of the bill which has been re- 
ported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs by the Senator from Utah go 
over until tomorrow, if there is a possi- 
bility that the debate in connection with 
consideration of the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill will be quite lengthy. 
However, I appreciate that the Senator 
from Georgia can have no definite idea 
regarding how long consideration of the 
agricultural appropriation bill may take. 

Mr. RUSSELL. My best judgment is 
that consideration of the agricultural 
appropriation bill will not require more 
than 40 minutes, unless some contro- 
versy which I cannot now foresee arises. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me at this point? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In connection with 
what the Senator from Tennessee has 
just said, I hope the agricultural appro- 
priation bill can be speedily disposed of, 
and that we may soon resume considera- 
tion of the pending legislation. As all 
Members of the Senate know, the selec- 
tive service or draft law expires on the 
15th day of May, and time is running 
against it. So it is important that we 
pass the bill providing for extension of 
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the Selective Training and Service Act 
as soon as possible. 

I hope Senators will understand that 
immediately upon conclusion of con- 
sideration of the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill we shall resume consideration 
of the draft-extension bill. I should not 
like to see its consideration go over until 
tomorrow, because I hope we shall not 
have to have a session on Saturday, and 
that we may be able to dispose of the 
craft-extension bill tomorrow, if not to- 
day. I had hoped that we might dispose 
of it today. - Of course, in view of the 
interposition of the agricultural appro- 
priation bill, we may not be able to do so, 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not think passage 
of the draft bill will be delayed on ac- 
count’ of agreeing to my unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
did not hear the unanimous-consent re- 
quest propounded; but if it was in the 
usual form, I simply wish to say to the 
Senator from Tennessee that he or any 
other Senator would have some control 
of the situation, because by demanding 
the regularorder he could bring the other 
bill back for consideration. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I al- 
ways consult with the majority leader 
before undertaking to bring any proposed 
legislation before the Senate. I spoke 
to him yesterday about this matter. I 
have no disposition to delay considera- 
tion of the bill providing for extension of 
the draft. I think every Member of the 
Senate fully appreciates the fact that it 
is absolutely vital to the prosecution of 
the war. However, as a matter of fact, 
under the rules appropriation bills do 
have priority. I did not claim that pri- 
ority. Iam not insisting on it now. If 
we run into any great difficulty during 
consideration of the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill, I shall not complain if 
it is laid aside and if the Senate returns 
to consideration of the draft-extension 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Georgia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
2689) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I ask ARAON con- 
sent that the formal reading of the bill 
be dispensed with, that the bill be read 
for amendment, and that the amend- 
ments of the committee be first con- 
sidered, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered; and the 
clerk will proceed to state the amend- 
ments reported by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading “Department of Agriculture— 
Penalty mail,” on page 4, line 7, after 
“(Public Law 364)”, to strike out 
“$3,238,740” and insert “$3,418,670”; in 
line 8, after-the word “exceed”, to strike 
out “$27,000” and insert “$30,000”; and 
in line 11, after the word “Corporation”, 
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to insert a comma and “and the amount 
authorized for penalty mail for said Cor- 
poration in the First Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1945, for the fiscal year 
1945 is hereby increased by $12,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Office of the Solicitor,” on 
page 4, line 20, after the word “service”, 
to strike out “$1,680,000” and insert 
“$1,808,500”; and on page 5, line 3, after 
the word “exceed”, to strike out “$883,- 
240” and insert $944,240.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Office of Information—Salaries 
and expenses,” on page 5, line 23, before 
the word “together”, to strike out $450,- 
000” and insert “$453,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics,” on page 10, line 18, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out “$1,838,589” 
and insert “$1,920,079.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
11, line 11, before the word “together”, 
to strike out “$2,010,000” and insert 
$2,110,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
12, line 18, before the word “together”, 
to strike out “$1,520,000” and insert 
“$1,670,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. = 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration—Office of Administrator,” on 
page 17, line 8, after the figures “$5,000”, 
to strike out “the total amount for con- 
struction of buildings costing more than 
$2,500 each shall be within the limits of 
the estimates submitted and approved 
therefor.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of Experiment Stations— 
Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico,” on page 18, line 24, after 
“(7 U. S. C. 427-427¢)”, to strike out 
“$2,463,708” and insert “$3,000,000”; on 
page 19, line 8, after the name “Alaska” 
where it occurs the first time, to strike 
out “$22,500” and insert “$32,500”; in 
line 9, before the name “Puerto Rico”, to 
strike out “$37,500” and insert “$47,500”; 
and in line 13, after the name “Puerto 
Rico”, to strike ‘out “$7,001,208” and 
insert “$7,547,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Animal Industry— 
Salaries and expenses,” on page 21, line 
7, after the word “hatcheries”, to strike 
out “$840,000” and insert “$855,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Dairy Industry,” on 
page 25, line 8, after the word “butter”, 
a strike out “$722,300” and insert “$742,- 
vv 0. id 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering— 
Salaries and expenses,” on page 26, line 
9, after the word “crops”, to strike out 
“$1,971,400” and insert “$1,983,900.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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- The next amendment was, on page 
26, line 16, after the word “control”, 
to strike out “$252,700” and insert 
“$262,700.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
27, line 13; after the word “products” 
to strike out “$333,000” and insert 
“$528,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was under the 
subhead “Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine—Salaries and ex- 
penses,” on page 29; line 15, after the 
word “application”, to strike out 
“$2,082,000” and insert “$2,114,900.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, 
line 8, after “(7 U. S. C. 166)”, to strike 
out $2,225,800” and insert “$2,390,800.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Forest Service—Salaries and 
expenses,” on page 35, line 25, before the 
word “for”, to strike out “$820,861” and 
insert “$854,181.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, 
line 7, after the word “forests”, to strike 
out “$16,349,100” and insert “$16,999,- 
100.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, 
line 6, after the. word “elsewhere”, to 
strike out “$520,900” and insert “$970,- 
900.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, 
line 10, after the word “elsewhere”, to 
strike out “$325,000” and insert “$337,- 
500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, 
line 13, after the word “elsewhere”, to 
strike out “$1,001,380” and insert 
“$1,228,900.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Forest roads and trails,” on 
page 42, line 18, after “administration, 
(1)”, to strike out “$4,418,778” and insert 
“$7,418,778”; in line 20, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$68,846” and in- 
sert “$98,846”; in line 22, after the word 
“maintenance”, to insert “and recon- 
struction”; on page 43, line 1, after the 
words “in all”, to strike out “$5,918,778” 
and insert “$8,918,778”; in line 9, after 
the word “exceed”, to strike out “$7,500” 
and insert “$10,000”; and in line 11, after 
the word “was”, to strike out “$7,500” 
and insert “$10,000.” 

Mr. WHERRY, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to return for a mo- 
ment to the amendment on page 43 in 
line 1 and ask that an explanation be 
made of it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The item to which the 
Senator from Nebraska refers, appear- 
ing on the top of page 43, is the total of 
certain items appearing on page 42. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is the purpose 
of the appropriation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The appropriation is 
for the purpose of increasing the amount 
available for the construction of forest 
trails. The amount allowed by the Sen- 
ate is considerably under the Budget 
Bureau estimate, but more than was 
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agreed to by the House. The’ Senate 
committee allowed the increase because 
of the necessity for increasing the pro- 
duction of lumber in connection with the 
war effort. With the exception of some 
private holdings in the Pacific Northwest, 
the principal reserves of available lum- 
ber are in the Government forests. It is 
impossible to get the timber out of those 
forest areas without building roads and 
trails so that the lumber can be brought 
down from the hills. The use of lumber 
from the national forests during the past 
2 years has been considerable, and those 
areas represent the principal sources of 
our lumber for use in connection with the 
war effort. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gurney yers 
Austin Hatch "Daniel 
Barkey Eawkes O'Mahoney 
Bilbo Hayden Overton 
Briggs Hickenlooper .. Reed 
Brooks oey Revercomb 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Byrd La Follette Stewart 
Capehart Lucas ~ Taft 
Capper McCarran Taylor 
Chandler McClellan Tunnell 
Chavez McFarland Tydings 
Connally McKellar Vandenberg 
Donnell McMahon Walsh 
Ellender Magnuson Wherry 
Ferguson Maybank White 
Pulbright Mitchell Wiley « 
George Morse Wilson 
Gerry Murdock Young 
Guffey Murray 


The PRESIDING - OFFICER. Sixty- 
two Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. PEPPER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I wish to have the Recorp 
show that I answered the first quorum 
call after the Senate convened this 
morning, and at the time of the se@ond 
quorum call I was conferring with sdéthe 
of my constituents in the Senate recep- 
tion room. I wanted the Recorp to 
show that I had not been delinquent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
clerk will state the next amendment re- 
ported by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “War Food Administration,” on 
page 45, line 10, after the name “District 
of Columbia”, to strike out “$13,636,472” 
and insert “$14,986,472”; and in line 22, 
after the word “commodity”, to insert 
“or, where the producers of a number of 
commodities compete for labor, a ma- 
jority of such competing producers con- 
sidered as a group.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion,” on page 46, at the beginning of 
line 5, to strike out “$6,562,000” and 
insert “$6,565,000”; and in line 24, after 
the word “hereof”, to strike out the 
comma and “but not more than $1,600,- 
000 may be expended under this head.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Conservation and use of agri- 
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cultural land resources,” on page 49, line 
3, after the word “periodicals”, to strike 
out “$290,000,000” and insert “$300,000,- 
000”; in line 4, after the word “with”, to 
strike out “$10,000,000” and insert “$13,- 
000,000"; at the beginning of line 7, to ~ 
strike out “$300,000,000" and insert 
“$313,000,000”; in line 20, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$21,911,200” and 
insert “$22,911,200”; in line 23, after the 
word “than”, to strike out “$5,382,103” 
and insert “$6,382,103.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 59, 
line 14, after the word “amended”, to 
insert “the total expenditures of which, 
including administration, shall be 
$300,000,000.” 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that the amendment just stated 
under the heading “Conservation and use 
of agricultural land resources” did not 
appear in the bill as passed by the House 
of Representatives, and, therefore, the 
House passed the agricultural appropri- 
ation bill without specifying to the De- 
partment of Agriculture how large their 
soil-conservation program could be dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1936. 

The Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mended a figure two-thirds of the size 
of the figure agreed on by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. In other 
words, the recommendation of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee as to next 
year’s program is that it shall total the 
Same as the 1945 program, while the Bu- 
reau of the Budget recommended that 
next year’s program should be $200,- 
000,000, and not the larger sum of $300,- 
009,000, which is the figure of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee. 

I should like to have the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Russet], who is 1 charge 
of the bill, explain the figure. Of course, 
I attended closely the Senate committee 
hearings and know in my own mind the 
reason for the action taken by the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, but I 
still would like to have in the Recorp 
some justification for the $300,000,000 
figure. 

_Mr.RUSSELL. Mr, President, the sum 
of $300,000,000 represents the best opin- 
ion of the majority of the members of . 
the committee as to the proper size for 
the soil-conservation program for next 
year. i 

Under the basic act providing for a 
soil-conservation program the sum sug- 
gested is $500,000,000. That amount was 
appropriated for years. Year before 
last, in view of the increasing farm in- 
come of the country and the fact that 
the requirements of war were compelling 
the farmers to plant more land to soil-_ 
depleting crops, such as wheat, oats, and 
other grains, and crops which were nec- 
essary for the production of vegetable oil, 
such as peanuts, the program was re- 
duced from $500,000,000 to $400,000,000. 
Last year the sum was reduced another 
$100,000,000 and only $300,000,000 was 
appropriated. 

I might say, Mr. President, that no op- 
position to these reductions in the sum 
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of $200,000,000 below the statutory au- 
thorization developed in the Appropria- 
tions Committee of either House of the 
Congress. 

This year the Budget Bureau, following 

‘the lead of Congress in reducing this 

appropriation by $100,000,000 each year, 
proposed a program of $200,000,000 for 
soil-conservation purposes next year. 
The House committee conducted exhaus- 
tive hearings on that subject. They went 
into it very fully and stated in the com- 
mittee report that they regarded the lim- 
itation of $200,000,000 as too small to 
enable the Department to carry on a 
comprehensive soil-conservation pro- 
gram all over the United States, and they 
therefore eliminated from the bill the 
suggested limitation of $200,000,000. 

It can readily be seen where that left 
the Department of Agriculture in pre- 
paring a soil-conservation program for 
1946. The amount authorized by law as 
proper for the soil-conservation program 
was $500,000,000. 

Congress had reduced that amount to 
$300,000,060, and without some figure in 
the bill the Department would be on 
either horn of the dilemma, would have 
to conduct a program for half a billion 
dollars, as the act authorizes, or go to the 
$200;000,000 which the Budget has esti- 
mated, but which the House committee 
said was too small. 

Mr. President, this item was discussed 
very thoroughly in the subcommittee and 
in the full Committee on Appropriations. 
The majority of the members of the com- 
mittee did not believe that the program 
should be reduced below the current fig- 
use of $300,000,000 a year. Senators 
should bear in mind that the appropria- 
tion has been reduced by $200,000,000 al- 
ready. 

The soil-conservation program is one 
of the most important activities of the 
Department of Agriculture. I think that 
most anyone who is familiar with con- 
ditions on the farms in this Nation will 
realize that this program has served a 
wonderful purpose in developing the fer- 
tility of our soil, and in restoring the fer- 
tility of soil that was depleted by the 
haphazard farming practices which have 
obtained heretofore. 

In the enactment of the soil-conserva- 
tion program the Congress of the United 
States stated as a national policy that the 
entire Nation had a stake in maintaining 
the fertility of our soils, which were be- 
ing so rapidly depleted, lest generations 
which come after us would have to live 
on land where it was impossible to grow 
sufficient crops and fibers with which to 
sustain life and clothe themselves. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, $300,- 
000,000 is about as small an amount as 
„we can grant and keep the soil-conserva- 
tion program alive. If the desire is to 
kill the program alotgether, and make 
the payments for soil conservation prac- 
tices so small that the farmers cannot 
afford to participate in the program, we 
can either eliminate it or reduce it, 

Mr. President, I wish to point out—and 
I shall now conclude—that the Farm 
Bureau Federation appeared before the 
committee and urged that this program 
be made $350,000,000. Mr. Marvin Jones, 
who is the War Food Administrator, tes- 
tified that he did not believe a $200,000,- 
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000 program could be effective, and that 
$300,000,000 was as low as we could make 
the appropriation and maintain the pro- 
gram, and keep up the interest in the en- 
thusiasm of the farmers of the United 
States in its success. I feel that it would 
be a very grave error to reduce the 
amount below the $300,000,000. 

It might be said that the farm income 
is much higher than it has ever been, 
and that is quite true, but let us bear in 
mind that over the years which have 
come and gone, when the farmer was de- 
pleting his soil and his capital invest- 
ment to the tune of $18,000,000,000, be- 
cause his prices were so far below parity, 
the soils were exhausted, and it is only 
through a comprehensive, Nation-wide 
program such as we now have in effect 
that we may hope to maintain the farms 
of this country so as to enable us to sup- 
port the life of the Republic. r 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
pock. in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Georgia yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. I do not feel like 
making a motion to reduce the appro- 
priation at this time, but I ask the Sen- 
ator from Georgia if he would be willing 
to accept an amendment along the line 
I am about to suggest? He will notice 
the language in line 15 provides that 
the total expenditures “shall be $300,- 
000,000.” Would the Senator be willing 
to accept an amendment changing the 
wording so that it would read “the total 
expenditures of which, including admin- 
istration, shall not be more than $300,- 
000,000”? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be happy to 
accept an amendment to the effect that 
it shall not exceed $300,000,000. I think 
that is the language we usually employ 
in these appropriations. I should have 
no objection to that. 

. GURNEY. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment to change the wording 
on line 15, page 50, so that the language 
would read “the total expenditures for 
which, including administration, shall 
not exceed $300,000,000.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have no objection 
to the amencment. 

Mr, GURNEY. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment to the 
amendment, 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the committee 
amendment, on page 50, line 15, it is pro- 
posed, after the word “administration” 
and the comma, to strike out the word 
“be” and to insert the words “not exceed.” 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Marketing service”, on page 59, 
line 5, after the word “products”, to 
strike out “$1,114,900” and insert “$1,- 
125,200.” 

The amendment was agteed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Loans, grants, and rural re- 
habilitation”, on page 63, line 19, after 
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the word “amended”, to strike out “$22,- 
357,264” and insert “$22,720,549.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 65, 
line 5, after the word “exceed”, to strike 
out “$67,500,000” and insert “$100,000,- 
000”, and in line 6, after the amendment 
just above stated, to insert a colon and 
“Provided, That in the selection of new 
borrowers for rural rehabilitation loans 
authorized under the caption ‘Loans, 
grants, and rural rehabilitation’ veter- 
ans shall be given preference.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, 
line 20, after the word “services”, to in- 
sert a colon and the following proviso: 
“Provided, That, in assisting farmers in 
the organization and administration of 
associations and groups for medical care, 
the Farm Security Administration shall 
permit the associations or groups to have 
free choice in the selection of practi- 
tioners from those available practition- 
ers who are licensed under State laws.” 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the last session of Congress we dis- 
cussed this matter quite extensively. 
When a bill was before the Senate lass 
year—and the Senator from Georgia will 
correct me if I am in error—I offered an 
amendment giving free choice to the cli- 
ents under this set-up tc select their own 
medical advisers. The amendment was 
agreed to unanimously by the Senate, it 
went to the House and was changed com- 
pletely. When we resumed our session 
on September 8, as I recall the date, the 
Senator from Georgia asked me if I 
would not defer pressing the amendment 
in the Senate again because of the late- 
ness of the season. I acceded, and the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia 
made this comment on the floor of the 

enate at that time. He said, in a col- 
loquy with me: 

I certainly would be the last one to wish to 
see any borrower from the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration coerced or intimidated or even 
channelized in the selection of his doctor in 
connection with any loans which may be 
made to medical cooperatives. This provision 
will, of course, not affect the present year’s 
operation, but I shall hope to be able to co- 
operate with the Senator and with the offi- 
cials of the Farm Security Administration 
and all others interestcd to see that there is 
no coercion or intimidation of the borrowers, 
and that they shall have freedom of choice to 
select the doctor they wish to serve them. 


Mr. President, that was the amend- 
ment which was unanimously adopted by 
the Senate last year, which permitted the 
members of cooperative organizations to 
have a free choice of their own doctors. 

I grant that the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] has been 
fair in this matter. He has been helpful; 
he has been cooperative; he did obtain 
some concessions from the committee; 
but it seems to me, Mr. President, from 
the wording of the amendment which 
has just been read that it does not leave a 
free choice to the individual members of 
the cooperative associations. It leaves 
the matter up to the associations them- 
selves. It is well known to those who are 
familiar with this set-up in the Farm Se- 
curity Administration that a cooperative 
association as a whole can be dominated 
and is dominated by the men who run it. 
Specifically, the members can make a 
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choice by way of a cooperative associa- 
tion acting together, but what possibility 
is there for one farmer in a certain town- 
ship who has received a loan from the 
Federal Security Administration to, get 
together with the other farmers in his 
county and in other townships to decide 
jointly upon this matter? It seems to 
me that not only in accordance with the 
American principle of free choice for the 
individual, but in fairness to the men 
themselves when they are obliged to call 
a doctor they should be able to call the 
doctor they want. ‘They do not want 
Tom, Dick, or Harry, with whom they 
have no association. They want the doc- 
tor with whom they are familiar, who has 
brought their children into the world; 
who has cared for members of their fam- 
ilies in their last illnesses. They want to 
have a free choice of the doctor. 

Mr. President, I move to amend the 
committee amendment on page 66, in line 
23, following the article “the”, the third 
word in the line, by inserting the words 
“members of the”, so the language will be 
“shall permit the members of the asso- 
ciations or groups to have free choice,” 

I move that amendment so that the 
members themselves may have a free 
choice without the association as a whole 
having to meet and vote on the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 66, in line 
23, in the committee amendment, after 
the word “the”, it is proposed to insert 
the words “members of the.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from South Dakota has stated 
substantially the history of this amend- 
ment. Of course, the Senator offered the 
original amendment to a legislative bill, 
and the amendment was not printed, as 
I understand. It was offered from the 
fioor. Ihappened to be in charge of that 
legislative bill, and I accepted the 
amendment, so it was in fact approved 
unanimously. Iam still in favor of the 
theory the Senator expounds here, but 
the method by which he approaches it 
can have no other effect than to destroy 
absolutely these cooperative health asso- 
ciations which have been sponsored by 
the Farm Security Administration, and 
which have meant so much to the health 
of the poorer and more underprivileged 
people who live on the farms in this 
country. 

On its face the Senator’s proposal is 
fair, and when we went into conference 
on the legislative bill last year I urged 
the Senator’s amendment on the House 
conferees. I had not analyzed it as 
carefully as I should have done. Under 
the Senator’s amendment it would be 
impossible in effect to organize any of 
these health associations. 

The method of their organization is 
as follows: The people who have bor- 
rowed money from the Farm Security 
Administration organize a medical co- 
operative to secure medical care for 
themselves and their families. There is 
nothing compulsory in the first place 
about a person joining one of these as- 
sociations. It is entirely optional with 
the borrower from the Farm Security 
Administration as to whether he shall go 
into a health association or not. 
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Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr, President, will 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD, I agree with the 
distinguished Senator that there is no 
way to force the individual to join such 
an association, but if the farmer is poor 
enough so he feels obliged to borrow 
money from the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, that in itself provides sufficient 
coercion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I might go further 
and say that there is nothing in the 
articles of association which would de- 
prive a borrower from the Farm Security 
Administration of the right to use the 
money he has borrowed to pay any doc- 
tor he sees fit to employ. The question 
of free choice, which the Senator so elo- 
quently expounds, therefore, is not in- 
volved in this proposition. The whole 
purpose of these associations is to secure 
cheaper medical care for these poor peo- 
ple. An association is organized and 
the borrowers who wish to come into the 
association may do so. Then the asso- 
ciation contracts with one or two or 
three doctors in the community, at a 
lower rate of pay than that which usu- 
ally applies, or a lower schedule of fees. 
The whole thing has been approved by 
the American Medical Association. The 
whole theory of the association is ap- 
proved by the medical group because of 
the dire need of the people who are mem- 
bers of the association. If a member 
of an association has need for a doctor 
he calls upon the doctor who is the other 
contracting party whom he desires to use 
in case of illness in his family. There 
we have a contract between members of 
the association, who are one party to 
the contract, and certain doctors who are 
the other contracting parties. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator will agree with me that the ém- 
ployment of a doctor for the treatment 
of himself and his family is a peculiarly 
personal matter. - 


Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, yes; there is no 


question about that. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. An individual does 
not take kindly to the idea that simply 
because he is poor and must borrow 
money from the Government, the Gov- 
ernment, or representatives of the Gov- 
ernment, shall decide for him what doc- 
tor he shall have. I insist that he have 
a free choice in the matter. 

Mr. RUSSELL. He has a free choice, 
and the Senator’s argument is very mis- 
leading. There is absolutely nothing on 
earth which prevents freedom of choice 
on the part of any borrower, a member 
of an association, from going to any doc- 
tor of any school of practice, whether 
he be an allopath, an osteopath, or a 
chiropractor, with whom he is familiar 
and secure his services. He can proceed 
to pay that doctor just as any other 
American citizen would, and he can pay 
him out of his loan. 

What I am trying to do is to assure 
fair treatment between the allopath, the 
osteopath, and the chiropractor wher- 
ever they are recognized and allowed to 
practice under the laws of a State. The 
amendment which I have prepared and 
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which the committee brought in here will 
do just that. 

The Senator from South Dakota re- 
fers to freedom of choice. Under the 
committee amendment individuals have 
absolute democratic action within the 
association. I have heard from men 
whom I have no reason to disbelieve, 
who have said that in some sections of 
the country the Farm Security Admin- 
istration has refused to contract with 
certain doctors unless they happen to be 
of particular schools and are members 
of certain State associations. Under the 
pending committee amendment they 
would not be permitted to do that. Ifa 
majority of the members of an associa- 
tion wish to contract with a chiropractor 
or with an osteopath or with any other 
kind of doctor who is recognized to prac- 
tice by the State laws, they can do so. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I cannot subscribe 
to the distinguished Senator’s assertion 
that the farmers have absolutely free 
choice. The Senator himself stated that 
a choice was made by a majority of the 
members of a cooperative. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I had not stated 
that. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. That was the state- 
ment in substance. - The Senator agrees 
that a majority of the members of a co- 
operative decide what doctor they will 
hire; does he not? 

y Mr. RUSSELL., Oh, yes; of course I 

0. 
Mr. BUSHFIELD. Very well. Thatis 
not free choice. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator presents 
an argument about free choice, when 
there is nothing on earth that compels 
any person to remain in one of these 
cooperative associations. If an indi- 
vidual wants a doctor other than the 
doctor of the cooperative, let us say he 
wants a chiropractor, he can resign from 
the association and hire a chiropractor, 
or any other doctor on earth he wants 
to hire. The benefit that comes from 
being a member of the association comes 
from the fact that the individual can get 
medical service at a cheaper rate than 
otherwise. There is nothing that com- 
pels an individual to take ea certain doc- 
tor. The benefit comes to the member 
wes receiving medical service at a lower 
cost. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Farm Security 
Administration also lend him money to 
pay doctors’ bills directly? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It certainly will. 

Mr. TAFT. I think the harm in it is 
not so much in lending to the cooperative 
as in deliberately organizing farm co- 
operatives, as the Farm Security Admin- 
istration has done in the past, for health 
insurance. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That may have been 
done. 

Mr. TAFT. That sort of organization 
has been deliberately stimulated, as 
against the physician in private practice. 
If there is no discrimination, and if the 
Farm Security Administration is just as 
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willing to lend money to pay the doctors’ 
bills of a borrower who is not a member 
of an association, I do not see any great 
harm in it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not mean that 
the Farm Security Administration will 
lend a man any amount of money to pay 


doctors’ bills; but a borrower may use his - 


loan, within the limits of the loan, to pay 
a doctor, just as he might pay any other 
expense. The fact is that when he is in 
the association he receives the benefit of 
a reduced rate and an assurance of 
service. There is no compulsion on an 
individual to join the association, so it 
cannot be said that he is denied freedom 
of choice. 

Mr. TAFT. The only question is 
whether he is or not. Of course, he 
should not be denied freedom of choice. 
The question is whether the Farm Se- 
curity Administration has, as a practical 
matter, forced people into this kind of 
cooperative association. I ask the Sen- 
ator whether or not that is true. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know of any 
case in which that is true; but I would 
not say it has not happened in some iso- 
lated case. I presume that those in the 
Farm Security Administration at the 
county level are very much like human 
beings everywhere. They may recom- 
mend their own doctors to the associa- 
tion. But I do not believe that we can 
afford to write into the law a provision 
which I believe would have the effect of 
nullifying the benefits of the association 
merely because of some abuse of admin- 
istrative discretion on the part of a 
minor employee somewhere in the United 
States. I do not believe that that is 
sufficient ground to justify the proposed 
amendment. 

The committee amendment absolutely 
protects the interest of any doctor of any 
faith or cult if the majority of the mem- 
bers of the association wish him to be 
one of the contracting parties. It must 
be understood that the contract is not 
usually made with one doctor. It is usu- 
ally made with several doctors. 

The effect of the Senator’s amend- 
ment, if it were adopted, would be to say 
that an individual could join one of these 
medical associations, and if he were not 
pleased with the selection of doctors by 
the majority, he could destroy the 
association by insisting upon a doctor 
of his choice. He could absolutely nullify 
and destroy the benefits to a majority 
of the members of the association. I do 
not believe that we wish to go that far. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is my understanding 
that this medical insurance or medical 
assistance program is a sort of mutual 
cooperative agreement between the doc- 
tors of a community—or, as in the case 
of my State, the whole State—and. the 
members of the Farm Security Associa- 
tion, who would naturally deal through 
the Farm Security Administration. 

We all know that country doctors have 
a great deal of money due them from 
poor farm families. In fact, most coun- 
try doctors die with a good share of that 
money still due them. So when the Farm 
Security Administration came forward 
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and said, “We will lend our members $20 
a year for the purpose of joining this 
cooperative health program,” the doctors 
got together and said, “We will take care 
of the families.” So far as I know, each 
family in my State calls on its family 
doctor, as usual. The doctors said, “We 
will take care of those families. They 
will pay what they can; and what they 
cannot pay we will prorate among our- 
selves. We will divide the loss among 
ourselves.” I believe that is the way in 
which the program has worked. As I 
say, the program in my State is on a 
State-wide scale. I believe that Vermont 
is the only State which has the health 
program on a State-wide scale. It has 
worked very well. 

I can fully sympathize with the aims of 
the Senator from South Dakota. I be- 
lieve that justice is on his side. How- 
ever, there is also a practical side of the 
question. We hear that if this provision 
is so worded as to permit the individual 
Farm Security member to call upon his 
chiropractor or his osteopath, members 
of the medical fraternity will refuse to 
cooperate, and will not. enter into these 
programs. Of course, that is not a very 
broad-minded attitude to take; but it 
seems to me that we must look at the 
practical side of it. 

I should like to see some method de- 
vised whereby the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota would work; 
but I do not know how it could be done. 
The Medical Association is one of the 
closest unions in the United States. Its 
members must abide pretty strictly by its 
rules, or they get into difficulties. So I 
would not wish to take the chance, even 
in order to extend justice to all these 
people, of depriving many of the other 
members of the Farm Security Asso- 
ciation of the benefits which they are 
now receiving. The situation is unfor- 
tunate. I wish there were some way out 
£ it, but I do not know of any. For that 

, I shall support the Senator from 
gia, although I have full sympathy, 
had a year ago, with the Senator 

ron South Dakota. 

` Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator from Vermont that 
I have endeavored to the very best of my 
ability to go along with the Senator from 
South Dakota and be as fair as I could 
with him and with all the members of 
the other medical groups, without de- 
stroying the health associations. Un- 
der the express terms of the amendment 
reported by the committee, any of the 
associations which wishes to do so can 
contract with any kind of doctor. An 
association can be formed to contract 
with doctors belonging to any of the vari- 
ous cults. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is true in the legal 
sense; but I still agree with the Senator 
from South Dakota that the Farm Se- 
curity Administration leaders would have 
aei final say as to what the vote should 


r RUSSELL. That might be. 

Mr. AIKEN. The members of the as- 
sociation would ask the advice of the 
Farm Security Administration. They 
would not consider that they were being 
coerced, because in a great many cases 
they would not know what to do. 
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Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. First of all, I wish 
to make it perfectly clear, after what 
the Senator from Vermont and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia have said, that I am 
not interested in any practitioner or 
group of practitioners. My interest is in 
the borrowers themselves, those who are 
poor and have to apply to the Govern- 
ment for money with which to support 
themselves. But if I ever saw an exam- 
ple of socialized medicine in my life, it 
is the proposal which the Senator from 
Georgia now makes. I am opposed to 
socialized medicine. I want the Ameri- 
can citizen, whoever he is or wherever he 
may be, to have the absolute right to 
say, “I want John Smith for my doctor, 
and not some doctor designated by the 
Farm Security Administration.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. The individual has 
that absolute right today. There is not 
a thing in the world to prevent him from 
having John Smith as his doctor if he 
wants him. But if he has entered into 
a contract with Bill Brown for medical 
services—— 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. He does not make 
the contract. 

Mr. RUSSELL. He does make the con- 
tract. 

Mr. BUSHTIELD. If the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia will listen for a 
moment, the contract is made by a ma- 
jority of the cooperative association 
itself, and not by the individual. The 
association as a whole is operated by offi- 
cials of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, there is 
nothing which would require a person to 
remain in the association. The com- 
mittee amendment is offered as the result 
of an earnest and honest effort on my 
part to go as far as I could to meet the 
views of the Senator from South Da- 
kota without destroying these very im- 
portant group-health units which have 
been organized within the Farm Se- 
curity Administration. But if the Sena- 
tor believes that the committee amend- 
ment offends more than does the pres- 
ent system, I will be very happy to see 
that the amendment never becomes law. 
It can be very easily receded from. I 
myself will vote against it, and it will not 
be accepted in the conference. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am very appreciative of the cooperation 
of the distinguished Senator in going as 
far as he has gone; but I do not think 
he has gone far enough. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I think we went a long 
way. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. The decision has 
been left with the association itself, and 
not with the individual. I want to give 
it back to the individual. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is not possible to 
do that, because if an individual 
member of a cooperative association 
under the Farm Security Administration 
to buy farm machinery, for example, the 
association contracts with John Deere, 
Allis-Chalmers, or some other concern, to 
buy tractors. The individual may want 
an Allis-Chalmers tractor, and not a 
John Deere tractor; but if he is a member 
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of the association he must take the trac- 
tor from the concern with which the as- 
sociation has entered into a contract, 
He has no freedom of choice. If he joins 
the association, he knows in advance that 
he must use Allis-Chalmers machinery, 
or the machinery of the concern with 
which the association has a contract. If 
a man joins one of these medical socities, 
he knows in advance the names of the 
doctors whose services will be available 
to him. As a matter of fact, there is 
nothing on earth which interferes with 
freedom of choice, any more than a man 
voluntarily limits his choice by entering 
into a contract. 

Mr. REED rose. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Président, I rose to 
say exactly what the Senator from Geor- 
gia has said. Groups for medical treat- 
ment are being organized in my State of 
Kansas. They are widely organized in 
the neighboring State of Oklahoma. No 
man has to join one of them if he does 
not wish to do so, regardless of whether 
he is a borrower from the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. However, if he goes into 
such a group and thus secures medical 
attention at reduced rates, he limits his 
individual choice to the choice of the 
majority of the group. There is no other 
way by which group action can be con- 
ducted. No man is forced to join a 
group; but once he joins, of course, the 
majority, as in any democratic institu- 
tion, determines the policy. If the man 
does not like it, he can drop out. 

I fear that the Senator from South 
Dakota is not wholly reasonable in his 
attitude on this matter, although I beg 
his pardon for having to say so. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr, RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I should like to ask 
whether the Senator from Kansas be- 
lieves in socialized medicine. 

Mr. REED. No, sir. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. That is what the 
Senator will be getting under this bill. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. Oklahoma is as 
good an illustration of the operation of 
group medicine as there is in this coun- 
try. It is growing in my State. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I may 
say to the Senator from Kansas that the 
American Medical Association appointed 
a committee to examine into this sys- 
tem, and it has been approved by the 
group which is leading the fight against 
socialized medicine in this country. 

Mr. REED. I received a letter from a 
doctor who is a friend of mine asking me 
to vote thus and so. I said in reply, 
“Yes; I will vote to let you ‘guys’ have a 
closed shop—which is more than I would 
do for the C. I. O.” It was a great joke 
when that letter was shown around. 

Regardless of whether anyone likes it 
or not, we are going to have more and 
more group medical attention. Its 
coming is as certain as anything can be. 
The American Medical Association has 
been very restrictive in its rules. I am 
very happy to see that it is easing its 
policies. I am happy to see it because 
it is surely coming. I do not need to 
join a health group in order to secure 
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medical attention and hospital services; 
but when I do join such a group I sur- 
render my individual choice to the ex- 
tent’ of having to abide by the policy 
which the majority of the group desires 
to adopt. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota to the committee amendment on 
page 66. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Guffey Murdock 
Austin Hatch Murray 
Bankhead Hawkes Myers 
Barkley Hayden Pepper 
Bridges Hickenlooper Reed 
Briggs Hoey Revercomb 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Smith 
Byrd Langer Stewart 
Capper Lucas Taylor 
Chandler McClellan Tunnell 
Chavez McFarland Vandenberg 
Connally McKellar agner 
Cordon McMahon Walsh 
Donnell Magnuson Wherry 

Fe n Maybank White 
Fulbright Millikin Wiley 
George Mitchell Wilson 
Gerry Moore Young 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty- 
seven Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, during the last roll cali I was 
called out of the Senate Chamber for a 
conference with a constituent who has 
just completed 66 missions in the South 
Pacific. From him I received a great 
deal of advice and information in regard 
to the legislation pending before the 
Senate. I ask unanimous consent that 
my name be listed among those reported 
as present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is in doubt whether the ators 
can be so changed. The Senator’s 
statement will appear in the Recorp in 
connection with the call of the roll. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota to the committee amendment on 
page 66. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, on 
page 66, beginning in line 20, the com- 
mittee propeses to insert the following 
amendment: 

Provided, That, in assisting farmers in the 
organization and administration of associa- 
tions and groups for medical care, the Farm 
Security Administration shall permit the 
associations or groups to have free choice in 
the selection of practitioners from those 


* available practitioners who are licensed under 


State laws. 


I invite the attention of the Senate to 
the words “shall permit the associations 
or groups.” I move to amend in line 23, 
after the words “shall permit the”, by 
inserting “members of. the.” That 
would permit not only associations them- 
selves as cooperative organizations, but 
the members of cooperatives to exercise 
their individual choice of a doctor if one 
should be needed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Is it the Senator’s idea 
that each individual member of the group 
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may make his own contract with a doc- 
tor, and that the group will pay the 
bill? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. No. 

Mr. HAYDEN. This is group medical 
insurance. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. That is correct. 
The person who becomes a member of 
the group will naturally pay his share of 
the group insurance. But suppose he is 
not satisfied with the doctor who is hired 
for him and wants to employ a physician 
of his own selection; under the com- 
mittee amendment he would be required 
to pay double for the doctor’s services. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is what I say. 
The individual may make a contract 
with a doctor without consulting the 
group, and the doctor whom he employs 
will be paid by the person who employs 
him 


Mr. BUSHFIELD. Under the com- 
mittee amendment, if an individual be- 
comes a member of an association he 
must accept the doctor whom the group 
employs. 

Mr. HAYDEN, In order to secure 
medical services at cheaper rates, the 
group would contract with one or more 
doctors in the county, and they would 
serve the members of the group. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Whether the serv- 
ices would be cheaper or not is a ques- 
tion open to debate. 

Mr. HAYDEN. In any event, in order 
to secure medical services the group 
contracts with one or more doctors. If 
a member of the group who is in need 
of medical services does not like the 
doctors with whom the group has con- 
tracted, under the Senator’s amendment 
he may contract for the services of a 
physician of his own selection and the 
group must pay the bill. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. No; the group’ is 
not required to pay the bill. The indi- 
vidual who secures the services of a doc- 
tor must himself pay the bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am unable to agree 
with the Senator’s interpretation of his 
amendment. 

Mr, BUSHFIELD. This amendment 
gives every member of a farm security 
organization the right to certain medi- 
cal attention. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; but someone 
must pay for it. Under the Senator’s 
amendment who would pay for it if the 
group did not pay for it? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUS- 
SELL] to clarify the amendment for the 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve there is considerable confusion in 
regard to this matter. These groups 
are not all administered alike. In some 
groups, under the contract with the doc- 
tors, a certain sum of money is paid per 
member, and the members are furnished 
medical services during the year. In 
other groups, because of the lack of 
financial resources, a reduction in fees is 
allowed. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Will the Senator 
permit me to propound a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I am trying to set 
the Senator from Arizona straight. I 
think he is in error. If the individual 
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employs a doctor of his own he must pay 
for the doctor’s services out of his own 
pocket. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. If he hires a 
doctor on his own account he must pay 
for him. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If that statement be 
true, and the doctor is not connected 
with the group, the group is not re- 
sponsible for what the doctor does. The 
Senator from South Dakota has said that 
a person may join the group and expect 
to receive the benefits of group medical 
service; yet he is free to hire any doctor 
whom he wishes, and the group must pay 
the bill. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. No; I do not mean 
that at all. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. According to 
my interpretation of the Senator’s pro- 
posed amendment, only individuals of 
the group would have the right to em- 
ploy available physicians. The indi- 
vidual would have a right, in his own 
interest, to employ physicians from 
among those who were available. Is that 
the correct interpretation of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. No. The word 
“available” means any available doctor 
in the community. It does not mean 
only a doctor who has a contract, for 
example. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Then, I have 
misunderstood the purpose of the 
amendment. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I am somewhat con- 
fused as to just what the Senator from 
South Dakota intends to accomplish by 
his amendment. Is it his contention 
that the members of the association 
shall have the free right to employ any 
medical practitioner whom they choose, 
and, having used such medical services, 
and having incurred liability for their 
payment, be reimbursed from group 
funds? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. No; not at all. 

Mr. CORDON. If that is not the pur- 
pose, does not every member of every 
association of this character have a 
right, as an individual, to hire any doctor 
whom he wishes to hire? 

Mr. BUSHFTELD. Yes; if he pays for 
the services of the doctor. 

Mr. CORDON. How would the pay- 
ment provision operate under the pro- 
posed amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. The individual 
would pay for the medical services him- 
self. The amendment of the committee 
grants the right of the association to 
contract with doctors for their profes- 
sional services. 

Mr. CORDON, Yes. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD, In my State the as- 
sociation is usually managed by officers 
of farm security organizations, not the 
farmers themselves. The situation be- 
came so objectionable at one time in my 
State, while I was Governor, that our 
legislature passed a law outlawing the 
organization then existing there. It 
had been made a target of unscrupulous 
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persons, and its activities proved not to 
be to the welfare of borrowers. What I 
propose to do by my amendment is. to 
provide that each borrower may, if he 
so desires, hire his own doctor. 

Mr. CORDON. How would the doctor 
be paid? N 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. He would be paid 
by the person who employed him. 

Mr. CORDON. Would that person 
have any right of reimbursement from 
any funds of the group, or a right of 
deduction in the amount of the fee he 
would normally pay? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD, Not at all. If he 
becomes a member of the group associa- 
tion he is stuck for his share of the 
medical expenses. If he wishes to em- 
ploy a doctor not employed by the group, 
and goes outside the association to seek 
medical services, he must pay for them 
himself. But I maintain that the bor- 
rower must have the individual right 
and liberty to hire his own doctor, who- 
ever he may be. 

Mr. CORDON. Then isit the Senator’s 
view that if his amendment be not 
adopted a member of one of these groups 
would, if he employed outside medical 
service, forfeit some other right he had 
in the group? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Oh, no. He would 
simply pay for two doctors. 

Mr. CORDON. Under the Senator’s 
amendment would he pay for two doc- 
tors? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. No; if he did not 
go into the association. It is not com- 
pulsory to go into the association at all; 
but if he does go in then he has got to 
pay the proportionate share of the asso- 
ciation’s fee for medical service. If he 
proceeds on his own and hires a doctor 
he pays that out of his own pocket. 

Mr. CORDON. Then the purpose 
sought by the Senator is by giving the 
right to an individual to select his own 
medical service to permit him also to 
have such other benefits as the associa- 
tion might provide, but without being 
compelled to pay his pro rata share for 
medical service. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. No; if he goes into 
the association at all, as I understand the 
proposal, he must pay his pro rata share 
of the medical association bill. 

The only point that bothers me is that 
he does not have a free choice of doctors, 
but must accept the doctor chosen by 
the association, which in effect, as I said 
a moment ago, in my State is dominated 
by certain individuals or groups, and 
that, in my opinion, is not for the welfare 
of the farmer himself. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I do not 
quite follow the Senator’s argument. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
may I ask the Senator from South Da- 
kota a question? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG, I am perplexed, 
as is the Senator from Oregon, by the 
situation which we confront under the 
Senator’s amendment. I have great sym- 
pathy with his objectives, but let me ask 
the Senator a question. If a farmer were 
to proceed with the liberty of choice 
which the Senator would undertake to 
give him, why would he not be better off 
not to join the association at all? 
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Mr. BUSHFIELD. I think he would, 
but there is a certain amount of persua- 
sion used in connection with the bor- 
rower by the Medical Association. It is 
not coercion; I do not mean to imply 
that; but here is a man borrowing money 
who is subject frequently to persuasion 
to do things which he would not like 
otherwise to do. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It seems to me 
that under the Senator’s amendment the 
farmer who joins the association and 
then exercises his independent right of 
selection is simply penalized to the extent 
of his dues to the cooperative assocition. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. The Senator is 
quite right. ; 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And that he 
would be infinitely better off to keep out 
of the association. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I agree with the 
Senator, and thank him for the contribu- 
tion. 

The point I am trying to make Mr. 
President, and I want to restate it for the 
sake of emphasis, is that the same amend- 
ment, not in the exact words but in pur- 
port, was adopted by the Senate last 
year in the former Congress, but was 
defeated by the action of the House. I 
am offering it again in substance because 
I believe that every farmer whether he 
is poor or rich is entitled to a free choice 
of a doctor for himself and his family. 
Under the committee amendment—and 
I am glad it has been placed in the bill so 
far as it goes—the choice is made by the 
associations or groups and not by the in- 
dividual. Therefore, I ask to have in- 
serted the words “members of the”, mean- 
ing, of course, members of the associa- 
tions. I am trying to give to each mem- 
ber the free choice of the doctor he 
wants. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
South Dakota to the committee amend- 
ment, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I re- 
gret very much to be compelled to reiter- 
ate the statement I made a few mo- 
ments ago, but the junior Senator from 
South Dakota has iterated and reiterated 
his statement, and since a number of 
Senators have come into the Chamber 
since I spoke I am compelled to repeat. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

` Mr. TAFT. I do not understand why 
there should be a provision that the Farm 
Security Administration may assist farm- 
ers in the organization and administra- 
tion of association in groups for medical 
care. Is there any law permitting that? 
There is an express prohibition under 
clause 4, on page 66, against the Farm 
Security Administration making loans 
to any cooperative association. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator will 
read clause 5 he will find that there is a 
specific exemption in the case of med- 
ical, dental, or hospital services. 

Mr. TAFT. But that, as I understand, 
applies to the making of loans to in- 
dividual members. Now, we come to this 
amendment which seems to imply that, 
besides making loans to individual farm- 
ers to enable them to pay their dues, the 
Farm Security Administration is author- 
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ized to make loans to organizations, as- 
sociations, and groups for medical care, 
I have no objection to medical care to a 
health insurance plan if it is voluntarily 
formed, but I do not see why the Gov- 
ernment should be promoting organiza- 
tions for medical care. I do not know, 
but it seems to me that perhaps it would 
be well to strike out the whole com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am perfectly willing 
to strike cut the entire committee amend- 
ment. The committee amendment was 
advanced, as I said, a moment ago, in an 
earnest, honest effort to meet the com- 
plaints of groups that claimed the med- 
ical doctors were the only ones who could 
get a contract with these associations, 
That is the only reason it was brought 


up. 

I desire to correct one statement the 
Senator from South Dakota made. He 
gaid this amendment was adopted unani- 
mously on a legislative bill. It was 
in a sense adopted unanimously. We 
had up a bill which was an amendment 
to a basic agricultural act. I had the 
bill in charge, and late in the afternoon, 
just before the recess, the Senator from 
South Dakota offered the amendment. I 
did not know anything about the merits 
of the case. The Senator said something 
about a free choice in hiring doctors. 
I believe in that. 

So I accepted the amendment and 
it went into the bill but it was not dis- 
cussed. When it went to conference with 
the House it was referred to the depart- 
ment. If the Senate wants to adopt the 
amendment which gives a member of 
an association who has the right to quit 
at any time he pleases and who cannot 
be compelled to join, the right to contract 
with any kind of doctor on behalf of the 
association, through association machin- 
ery, it will kill the association so far as 
other medical doctors are concerned, be- 
cause they will not sign a contract along 
with others who practice other phases of 
the healing art. 

The committee has gone rather far in 
the amendment. I do not think we ought 
to be asked to go further. We may have 
made a mistake in going as far as we 
did, and I am inclined to think we did. 
The amendment allows the people who 
want a contract with a chiropractor or 
an osteopath the right to make it. If 
we go any further than that, then we 
are going to deny medical aid to people 
who have been on this program which 
has been approved by the American Med- 
ical Association because regular doctors 
will not come in and sign contracts if 
they are compelled to sign along with 
a chiropractor. The Senator’s amend- 
ment would give one person in the asso- 
ciation who wants a chiropractor the 
power to deny to a hundred borrowers 
who want regular doctors the right to 
get the services of a regular doctor at 
the reduced charge which has been ap- 
proved by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. That is what the Senate would 
do if it adopted the amendment of the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. WHITE. I find myself very much 
confused by the language. As I read it, 
beginning in line 23, permission is given 
the association or group to have free 
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choice, and so forth. I take it that refers 
to an association or group as a unit. 

Mr, RUSSELL. A wholly voluntary 
unit. I do not think the Senator from 
South Dakota can sustain his charge that 
people are coerced or impressed or con- 
scripted into these associations. They 
are wholly voluntary. 

Mr. WHITE. I was about to say that, 
as the language comes from the com- 
mittee, a member of the association 
would be limited, or the association or 
the group would be limited, to those upon 
an approved list which had been pre- 
pared by the association or by the group. 
It seems to me that when we insert the 
words “members of the association or 
group,” we are negativing the right of 
the association or group to make up a 
list of accredited practitioners, and giv- 
ing to every member of the group, every 
individual member of the association, a 
right to make his own selection, 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. WHITE. It seems to me the 
amendment adds confusion to the sit- 
uation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. As I pointed out a 
moment ago, it would give one individual 
the right to destroy an association that 
was Satisfactory to perhaps 800 or 1,000 
other borrowers, because he happened to 
want a particular practitioner of a cer- 
tain cult. An individual who may desire 
a faith healer should not insist upon 
destroying the rights of other members 
of an association to have a regular med- 
ical doctor if they wish to do so. He 
should retire from the association and 
get the faith healer as an individual or 
organize an association of his own. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am of the opinion 

that we should leave the wording as it 
was reported by the committee. As I 
understand, at the present time the Farm 
Security Administration does help or- 
ganize these associations, and they are 
organized with an idea of having a par- 
ticular group of doctors do the work. It 
was to get away from that particular 
thing that the amendment was inserted, 
so that at least the members of the as- 
sociation would have a free choice as to 
the doctors to be employed for the asso- 
ciation, rather than the Farm Security 
Administration choosing the doctors for 
the associations. 
- I have heard the arguments made to- 
day, and I am of the opinion that the 
amendment offered by the able Senator 
from South Dakota will not work, that 
if we are to have associations, then we 
should allow the members as a group 
to choose their own doctors, and, as it is 
stated here, to have a free choice, and 
the Farm Security Administration not 
have the right to dictate to them that 
they must have John Doe or Richard 
Roe as the doctor for the group. 

So I hope that we will at least allow 
this committee amendment to remain, 
for, if we do not, the Farm Security Ad- 


ministration will not be stopped from È» 


acting, and this cannot be an invitation 
for them to suggest a doctor, because 
they are already doing it. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, what pos- 
sible right has the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration to tell a cooperative asso- 
ciation, to which it lends no money, that 
it can employ one doctor or another? 
Why should we not prohibit that? What 
possible legal right has it to put any 
such compulsion on an association? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator 
from Georgia yield in order that I may 
answer? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think it has abso- 
lutely no such right. The Farm Security 
Administration has been doing it illegal- 
ly. It has been, in a way, coercion and 
intimidation of these people, but the 
Administration has been doing it, and 
at least this is an attempt to prevent that 
being done and to say to the members 
themselves, “You members have the free 
choice to pick your own doctor.” 

Mr. TAFT. But the words are “the 
Farm Security Administration shall per- 
mit the associations or groups to have 
free choice.” Why have they any right 
to permit associations? ‘They are free 
associations. They can do anything they 
want to do. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Ohio has been in the Senate long enough 
to know that amendments are usually 
drawn in the light of the representations 
made in the committee. Statements 
have been made that the Farm Security 
Administration would not allow these 
people to do what they wanted, so this 
amendment was drawn in an attempt to 
adjust the differences, and apply the 
bill to any group or association wanted by 
any group of borrowers from the Farm 
Security Administration. The wording is 
perhaps a little awkward. 

Mr. TAFT. My suggestion is that it 
seems to me it does no harm, that it ad- 
vises the Farm Security Administration, 
which attempts to assume some power 
over health associations which it has 
not, to organize people as against the 
ordinary method of employing their own 
doctors. I have no objection to health 
insurance associations, but I do not see 
why the Government should sponsor 
them. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is not health in- 
surance associations. The reference is 
to medical aid associations. 

Mr. TAFT. I take it to refer in sub- 
stance to health insurance associations, 
such as an association one might join 
and pay a regular flat fee every year and 
get medical service from such doctors as 
the association chooses to furnish. Ido 
not see why the Government should pro- 
mote them as against private doctors. 
It seems to me that by inserting this 
language at all we sanction the whole 
procedure, and impose one little limita- 
tion, namely, that they have to employ a 
particular doctor. 

Mr. REED. Mr.- President, we are 
wasting a lot of time on nonessentials. 
We have made the best possible disposi- 
tion of this question, after the fullest con- 
sideration. The Senator from Georgia 
has properly stated the case. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Ohio 
that the whole theory of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration is to provide a sort 
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of guardianship over and assistance to a 
low-income class of farmers. In the 
course of its work it can make grants 
without any consideration, or it can make 
loans, and in carrying on its work the 
Farm’ Security Administration does give 
a certain degree of supervision to this 
class of farmers, and advises them as to 
crops, how they shali plant, and what 
they shall do. Asa part of that program 
there have been organized a considerable 
number of health groups. Most of this 
work is maintained by money which 
comes from the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. 

It was alleged that the Farm Security 
Administration employees, particularly 
in the counties, were taking advantage of 
the situation, and dictating too much to 
these health groups. So the committee 
amendment does exactly what the Sen- 
ator from Ohio wants done, it takes any 
pressure from the Farm Security Admin- 
istration off these health groups. 

So far as the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota is concerned, it 
does not mean a thing. It merely would 
write in two words, and if we apply the 
interpretation given by the Senator from 
South Dakota to his own amendment, it 
makes it perfectly useless. 

No man has to join a group or associa- 
tion. Noone has to stay in one if he does 
not desire to. If he does belong to a 
group, he has to be governed by the group 
policy and principle. If he wants to hire 
his own doctor, he can do so whether he 
is a member of the group or is not, but 
he has to pay for him himself. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that in 
a long time I have heard so many empty 
words and seen so muchtime wasted upon 
nothing as during the past 30 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to add a few more words to the 
discussion. 

There seems to be an idea that the 
Farm Security Administration is doing 
something wrong when it assists in or- 
ganizing these medical associations, and 
that perhaps it should be prohibited from 
having any part in organizing them. As 
a matter of fact, these medical associa- 
tions could not be organized at all if the 
Farm Security Administration did not 
assist in the work. 

In the first place, when a man borrows 
from the Farm Security Administration, 
he does not put a sign on his barn saying 
“I have not any credit anywhere else, 
and I am borrowing from Farm Secu- 
rity.” He does not send his name to the 
paper as a Farm Security borrower. 
There may not be another one in 5 or 
10 miles from him. He has no way of 
knowing who the other borrowers from 
Farm Security are, and it is well their 
names are not published or made public 
in any way, because most of the borrow- 

_ ers are honest, and pay back their loans 
just as quickly as they can. 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. When I finish the sen- 
tence I shall be glad to yield. 

It seems to me we should not in any 
way object to the Farm Security Admin- 
istration assisting in organizing these 
health associations, because otherwise 
there would be no organization or asso- 
ciation, the doctors would not get the 
money they receive from these patients, 
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and the poor farmer borrowers would not 
be getting as good medical care, when 
they themselves or their families are sick 
as they now receive. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ohio, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor stated that there might be one man 
located at one place and there might not 
be another within 10 miles of him, who 
would be in need of the service provided 
by the association. How are a sufficient 
number of individuals gotten together, 
and closely enough together, under such 
circumstances, to form a health associa- 
tion? Is an individual doctor employed 
for each person? Does the association, 
for instance, employ an individual doctor 
for A, another doctor for B, who lives in 
the next county, and another doctor for 
C, who lives in still another county? Or 
must a considerable number of indi- 
viduals be organized in one county to 
form an association and employ a 
doctor? 

Mr. AIKEN. All I know is how this 
plan has operated in my State, where it 
is operated on a State-wide basis. So far 
as I know, each member of the associa- 
tion calls his own family doctor when- 
ever he is sick. That is evidently done 
under an arrangement between the doc- 
tors of the State and the medical asso- 
ciation which has been organized by 
the Farm Security Administration. I 
do not know what the dues are now. A 
few years ago members were loaned $20 
a year which they would invest in medi- 
cal insurance. If that amount were not 
sufficient to pay the doctors for their 
services, then as I understand they pro- 
rated the loss according to the number of 
calls which were made and the charges 
which were made for the calls. 

A few years ago the amount loaned 
was $20. The amount may be more now. 
That amount, whatever it was, very 
likely was just so much more than the 
doctor would have received from many 
of the families if the association had not 
existed, -I know the doctors seem to ap- 
prove the plan, and cooperate with the 
Farm Security Administration in work- 
ing it out. It seems to be operating very 
happily. I should hate to see anything 
done to disturb it. I agree with the 
Senator from Ohio, however, that 
probably the whole amendment is com- 
pletely unnecessary and probably in- 
advisable. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. BusHmFæLD] to the committee 
amendment on page 66, line 23. 

The amendment to the amendmen 
was rejected. : À 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 66, beginning in 
line 20. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I suggest 
that the committee amendment be re- 
jected. I really do not think it adds 
anything useful. Surely the Farm Se- 
curity Administration cannot dictate to 
the medical associations, and I really 
think it would be far better, and would 
obviate controversy if we were simply to 
eliminate the amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
stated my position on this matter here« 
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tofore. Ido not think the Senator from 
Ohio was on the floor when I did so. 
The amendment was offered merely as 
an effort to compose these differences. 
I am not wedded to the amendment, and 
I will not care one whit if it is voted 
down. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 66 beginning in line 
20. [Putting the question.] The Chair 
is in doubt and will call for a rising vote. 

On a division the committee amend- 
ment was rejected. l 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment; 

The next amendment was, under thê 
heading “Farm tenancy,” on page 68, 
line 8, after the word “act”, to strike out 
“$2,000,000” and insert “$2,500,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, 
line 13, before the word “including”, to 
strike out “$40,000,000” and insert “$50,- 
000,000”; and in line 20, after the words 
“per annum”, to insert “and which sum 
shall not be used for making loans under 
the terms of said act for the purchase of 
farms of greater value than the average 
efficient farm management unit, as de- 
termined by the Secretary, in the county, 
parish, or locality in which such pur- 
chase may be made.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Water conservation and utili- 
zation projects,” on page 70, line 19, after 
the word “periodicals”, to insert a semi- 
colon and “construction and alteration 
of farm and other buildings and roads 
for the use of project occupants on any 
lands within the boundaries of water 
conservation and utilization projects in 
said area,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration”, on page 71, line 12, after the 
word “reports”, to strike out “$3,150,000” 
and insert “$3,330,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, 
line 15, after the word “thereof”, to strike 
out “$60,000,000” and insert “$125,000,- 
000, and, of which sum, $35,000,000 shall 
be immediately available as an addi- 
tional amount for the fiscal year 1945 for 
these purposes.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
completes the committee amendments. 
The bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr, President, I do not 
wish to offer an amendment, but I de- 
sire to comment on the provision found 
on page 55 which appropriates $50,000,- 
000 Federal aid to provide school lunches, 
That appropriation is made in an appro- 
priation bill without any legislation hav- 
ing been enacted to authorize it. Such 
legislation is pending, but there is no 
authorization for this appropriation. 
That is not a reason for making an ob- 
jection under the rules, because the itera 
was placed in the bill in the House. But 
I want to call attention to the fact again 
that the advocates of the school-lunch 
program have repeatedly promised that 
they. would bring forward a bill to out- 
line the exact conditions of the Federal 
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aid. The $50,000,000 is for school aid. 
As it stands, I believe it violates nearly 
every principle of Federal aid for State 
and local communities. The States have 
no control whatever over it. The ap- 
propriation is made directly to individ- 
ual school districts of all kinds through- 
out the United States. It seems to me 
that the Federal interest in school 
lunches is remote. The aid goes to chil- 
dren whether they need it or not. It goes 
to children of millionaires as well as to 
children of the poor. It has no direct 
relation to need. 

Of course, the program as originally 
started was, as I think, a clear usurpa- 
tion of authority by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, It was begun by 
the distribution of surplus food to the 
schools for school lunches, and then, 
when there was no longer any surplus 
food, they commuted the aid in dollars 
I think there is not the slightest author- 
ity for it, although the Congress has for 
several years confirmed the distribu- 
tion. I do not want to stop it at the 
moment. But I think that, certainly, 
before it comes up again next year, we 
should enact a law; we should determine 
whether we want to make the principle 
permanent. If so, we should base’it on 
sound principles of grants through the 
States, and require some kind of match- 
ing by the States in order that they 
should provide proper school lunches, I 
hope very much that there will be such 
legislation before the next year’s appro- 
priation is made. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, there 
has been legislation for the last 2 years 
requiring matching. 

The Senator will find at the bottom of 
page 57, in line 18, the provision: 

The amount of funds available’ hereunder 
for a school-lunch program used in any State, 
Territory, possession, or the District of Co- 
lumbia during any fiscal year shall not exceed 
the total amount otherwise furnished for the 
same purpose by or on behalf of the school 
authorities and other sponsoring agencies in 
such State, Territory, possession, or District 
of Columbia. 


I do not want to get into a discussion of 
the matter, Mr. President, unless there is 
opposition to the continuance of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. TAFT. I think the Senator agrees, 
however, that there should be permanent 
authorization. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I simply wish to say 
that I do not want to debate with the 
Senator the necessity of having clear 
legislation on this subject if we are to 
follow this program further. I am one 
of those who think the program should 
be continued, but it should be continued 
under a basic statutory act. We are now 
working in the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry on what we hope will 
be a satisfactory bill which will enable 
us to have the necessary standards and 
yardsticks. However, I may say that this 
matter of school lunches has not been 
handled in quite as haphazard fashion 
as the Senator from Ohio has indicated, 
because on two or three occasions the 
committee has offered amendments to 
the bill which required matching and es- 
tablished other limitations. We limit the 
amount of funds which can be spent by 
the Federal Government to not a greater 
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sum than the cost of the agricultural 
commodities. which go into the food. 
There are a number of other safeguards 
and limitations which have been placed 
around this program by the Committee 
on Appropriations. That of course does 
not obviate the necessity and desirability 
for having basic legislation. 

Mr. President, I share the hope of the 
Senator from Ohio that there may be 
enacted into a law a bill which will clarify 
and make permanent this program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the Seventy-eighth Congress the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
heid extensive hearings on a bill intro- 
duced by myself and the late Senator 
Smith, of South Carolina, and also a bill 
introduced by the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia, providing for a perma- 
nent school-lunch program, This year 
similar bills were introduced. I am glad 
to state that last week, in a conference 
held in my office between those interested 
on behalf of the Department of Agri- 
culture and those interested on behalf of 
the Office of Education, we practically 
concluded what should bein the bill. 
Within the next 2 weeks, at the latest, we 
propose to have before the Senate a bill 
providing for a permanent school-lunch 
program. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I merely wish to 
refresh the Senator’s memory as to the 
diligent effort made to obtain basic leg- 
islation during the last session. When 
the Pace bill came over from the House, 
containing authorization for numerous 
activities which had been carried on 
without authorization, the Senate com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, of 
which the Senator from Georgia, the 
Senator from Louisiana, and I are mem- 
bers, incorporated in that bill a section 
providing basic authority for the school- 
lunch program. The bill was reported 
to the Senate and passed by the Senate. 
It went to conference, and the conferees 
of the House refused to accept it. -s 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, the 
Senator is correct, as he usually is. How- 
ever, he should have added that by an 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Ohio the program was limited to a 2-year 
period. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is true. 

Mr. RUSSELL. However, even on that 
basis the House refused to accept it. », 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is before the Senate and open to fur- 
ther amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ments and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill H. R. 2689 was read the third 
time and passed. . 

Mr. RUSSELL. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist on its amendments, request 
a conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
RUSSELL, Mr, HAYDEN, Mr. Typrnes, Mr. 
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BANKHEAD, Mr. THomas of Oklahoma, Mr. 
Gurney, Mr, REED, and Mr. CAPPER Con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


FURTHER PROSECUTION OF THE WAR— 
PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The President pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a concurrent resolution (H, 
Con. Res. 43) which was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed 201,000 additional copies of House 
Document No. 143, current session, entitled 
“Further Prosecution of the War,” an address 
of the President of the United States, of 
which 150,000 copies shall be for the use of 
the House of Representatives, 50,000 copies 
for the use of the Senate, and 1,000 copies for 
the Senate document room, 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr, President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
concurrent resolution. It provides for 
the printing of additional copies of 
House Document No. 143, entitled “Fur- 
ther Prosecution of the War,”-an address 
by the President of the United States. 
This was the address delivered last Mon- 
day by President Truman. 

Mr, WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Does it contain the 
usual provision that a certain number 
of copies be printed for the benefit of 
the House and a certain number for the 
Senate? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr, WHITE. What is the basis of 
apportionment? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is usually based 
upon the membership of the respective 
Houses. A larger number is required by 
ome House because of its larger member- 

p. 

Mr. WHITE. Does the resolution pro- 
vide for the apportionment? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The resolution pro- 
vides that 150,000 copies shall be availa- 
ble for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and 50,000 copies for the use 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 43) was agreed to. 

THE THIRTY-FOURTH DIVISION—ARTI- 


CLE FROM MINNEAPOLIS MORNING > 


TRIBUNE 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the clerk 
read the four paragraphs of a news item 
published in the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune for April 6, 1945. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the article will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
VETERAN THIRTY-FOURTH DIVISION ARMY'S MOST 

DECORATED 
(By Nat Finney) 

WASHINGTON.—The Thirty-fourth Division, 
mustered into service at Minnesota, Iowa, 
and North and South Dakota National Guard 
armories in January 1941, now is recognized 
as the Army’s most decorated and veteran 
outfit. Its record was made public in Italy 
Thursday. 

It has more combat days, nearly 500, to its 
credit than any other division in the United 
States Army, Even if it doesn’t see another 
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battle in this war it will go home with a rec- 
ord equaled by no other division. 

Men of the Thirty-fourth, who wear the 
divisional “red bull” emblem, have won 
15,009 Purple Hearts, 9 Congressional Medals 
of Honor, 98 Distinguished Service Crosses, 
116 Legion of Merit Medals, 1,052 Silver Stars, 
51 Soldier’s Medals, 1,718 Bronze Stars, 3 
Presidential citations, 7 British awards, 7 
French awards, 6 Italian awards, 1 Distin- 
guished Service Medal, 1 Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross, 84 Air Medals with 52 Oak Leaf 
Clusters, 525 divisional citations, 6 War 
Department meritorious service unit plaques, 
and 15 Army commendations of the unit. 

The division has had 38 months overseas 
duty. The 21,731 awards received by the 
Thirty-fourth were accumulated at Algiers, 
Tunisia, Salerno, Cassino, Anzio, and in 
northern Italy, where it continues to fight 
the Germans. 


EXTENSION OF SMALLER WAR PLANTS 
CORPORATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MAyBANK in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 105) to 
extend the life of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, which was, after line 
10, to insert: 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 4 (c) of such Public 
Law 603 is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) The management of the Corporation 
shall be vested in a board of five directors, 
who shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, from among individuals who are familiar 
with the problems of small business. The 
President shall designate one of the mem- 
bers as Chairman.” 

(b) Notwithstanding the amendment 
made by subsection (a) of this section, the 
members of the Board of Directors of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation holding 
office at the time of the enactment of this 
act shall continue in office until five members 
have been appointed pursuant to section 
4 (c) of such Public Law 603 as amended 
by this section. 


Mr. WAGNER. I move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the amendment of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the follow- 
ing report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2374) making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, and for prior 
fiscal years, to provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1945, and June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference; have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 40 and 44. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 18, 22, 23, 25, 26, 30, 31, 32, 39, 48, 49, 50, 
51, 52, 54, 55, 56, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 
66, 67, 68, 69, and 70, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,700,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 41, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$30,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. ` 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 53, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment amended to read as follows: 
“ and no greater sum shall be available ex- 
cept in pursuance of a direct appropriation”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“Flood control, general: For an additional 
amount, fiscal year 1945, for ‘Flood control, 
general’, including the objects specified un- 
der this head in the War Department Civil 
Appropriation Act, 1945, to be available until 
expended, $1,000,000: Provided, That this 
sum shall be immediately available for obli- 
gation and expenditure for necessary plans, 
specifications, and preliminary work in con- 
nection with projects for post-war construc- 
tion authorized by the Flood Control Act 
approved December 22, 1944”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 16, 19, 20, 
21, 24, 27, 28, 29, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 42, 43, 
45, 46, and 47. 


JOsEPH H. BALL, 


Lovis C. RABAUT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr.GURNEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Tennessee to clarify for the RECORD, 
if he will, the conclusions of the con- 
ferees and their action in reducing from 
$2,000,000 to $1,000,090 the amount ap- 
propriated for the Army engineers in the 
deficiency appropriation bill. I should 
like to ask the Senator if the $1,000,000 
agreed to by the conferees is available 
for, the Missouri Basin project and the 
Central Valley project, as well as the 
projects which were the basis of the 
$1,000,000 Budget estimate ‘to the Con- 
gress in Senate Document No. 10. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The answer is 
“Yes.” The conferees intended to in- 
clude the Central Valley, as well as the 
Missouri Valley. 

Mr. GURNEY. With that answer, Mr. 
President, I am thoroughly in accord 
with the conference report, and hope it 
will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, in or- 
der that the Recorp may afford a clear 
understanding of the action of the con- 
ferees, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter from 
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General Robins, Acting Chief of Engi- 
neers, dated April 19, 1945, which has to 
do with the conference report on House 
bill 2374, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, April 19, 1945. 
Hon. CHAN Gurney, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator Gurney: In accordance with 
your verbal request, the following informa- 
tion is furnished regarding the status of 
the supplemental estimate for the fiscal year 
1945 for funds for the preparation of plans 
for projects in the Missouri River Basin au- 
thorized by the Flood Control Act of Decem- 
ber 22, 1944. 

The Department submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget on January 5, 1945, a supple- 
mental estimate in the amount of $2,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1945 for the preparation 
of plans for projects authorized in the Flood 
Control Act of December 22, 1944. The tenta- 
tive allocations of funds inclosed with that 
estimate are as follows: 


Proposed 

allocations 
Tyrone, Pa., local protection... $75,000 
Harrisburg, Pa., local protection. 60, 000 


Buggs Island Reservoir, Roanoke 


River Basin, Va. and N. C__._-__ 100, 000 
Clark Hill Reservoir, Savannah 

River, Ga. and S. C._---.._.___ 100, 000 
Shreveport, Red River, La., local 

protection... ==. 5 75, 000 
Arkansas River local protection 

I aean So eee 275, 000 


Trinidad, Purgatoire River, Colo.. 50, 000 
Garrison Reservoir, Missouri River 


Missouri River, local protection 


Projects <5 =<. ci cenecacce 150, 000 
Mount Morris Reservoir, Genesee 
oo eo Se Te ee 100, 000 
Alamo Reservoir, Bill Williams 
2 ee eee 75, 000 
Holbrook, Little Colorado River, 
Ariz., local protection...._.____ 15, 000 
Table Mountain Reservoir, Sacra- 
mento River Basin, Calif...._._ 100, 000 
Isabella Reservoir, San Joaquin 
River Basin, Calif.......--.... 75, 009 
Kings River project, Pine Fiat 
Reservoir and channel improve- 
ment, San Joaquin River Basin, 
Lo: Ce an ee es, 100, 000 
Terminus Reservoir, Kaweah River, 
Re: oR Retreat 75, 000 
Farmington Reservoir, Littlejohn 
Greek, Calif. 5.) 5 ae 75, 000 
Merced County project, San Joa- 
Guin a eee 59, 009 
Redmond, Sevier River, Utah, 
local protection............_.. 25, 000 
Pajaro River, Calif., local protec- 
T E 25, 009 
OUR iin aio cae ea ane 2, 000, 099 


The Bureau of the Budget on February 26, 
1945, forwarded a supplemental estimate cf 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1945 in the 
amount of $1,000,000 for the preparation of 
plans for projects authorized in the Ficod 
Control Act of December 22, 1944, which was 
transmitted to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent on February 28, 1945, and printed in 
Senate Document No. 10, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, first session. In a letter dated Febru- 
ary 26, 1945, the Bureau of the Budget also 
notified this Department of its action in sub- 
mitting the supplemental estimate printed 
in Senate Document No. 10 and advised the 
Department that Executive office approval 
was granted for the preparation of plans for 
projects shown in a tabulation accompanying 
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that letter. That list includes the projects 
contained in the supplemental estimate as 
submitted to the Bureau of the Budget by 
the Department on January 5, 1945, with the 
exception of the following projects: 


Proposed 
Missouri Valley: allocations 
Garrison Reservoir, Missourl 


River Basin, N. Dak...-.... $200, 000 
Oahe Reservoir, Missouri River 


Basin, S. Dak and N. Dak... 200,000 
Missouri River, local protection 
Po a a eee 150, 000 
PUNO o e 550, 000 
Central Valley, Calif.: 
Table Mountain Reservoir, Sac- 
ramento River Basin, Calif.. 100,000 
Isabella Reservoir, San Joaquin 
River Basin, Calif.......--.. 75, 000 
Kings River project, California. 100,000 
Terminus Reservoir, Kaweah 
River, Calif. ---._.---.-.-... 75, 000 
Farmington Reservoir, Little- 
john Creek, Calif-..-------. 75, 000 
Subtotal_.....- teh Se 425, 000 
otal ie ree 975, 000 


In view of the foregoing, it appears that 
the Bureau of the Budget can disapprove the 
allotment of funds from the appropriation 
of $1,000,000 contained in the First Defi- 
ciency Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 
1945 as reported by the conference commit- 
tees on April 17, 1945, for the preparation of 
plans in that fiscal year for projects in the 
Missouri River Basin and the Central Valley 
of California as authorized in the Flood Con- 
trol Act of December 22, 1944. 

Sincerely yours, 
THomMas M. ROBINS, 
Major General, 
Acting Chief of Engineers. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its action on 
certain amendments of the Senate to 
House bill 2374, which was read as fol- 
lows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
April 18, 1945. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 21, 27, 28, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
38,45, 46, and 47 to the bill (H. R. 2374) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30 1945, and for prior fiscal 
years, to proviae supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1945, and 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes, and 
concur therein; 

That the House recede from its d 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 19 to said bill and concur therein with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum 
of $343,340 named in said amendment in- 
sert 8225,000"; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 20 to said bill and concur therein with 
an amendment as follows: In leu of the sum 
of $50,000 named in said amendment insert 
“$25,000”; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 24 to said bill and concur therein with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the last 
proviso in said amendment insert: “Provided 
further, That, unless otherwise expressly pro- 
vided by law, no funds of any Government 
corporation shall be used to pay the cost of 
any private audit of the financial records 
of the offices of such corporation except the 
cost of such audits contracted for and under- 
bein prior to the date of approval of this 
act”; 
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That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 29 to said bill and concur therein with 
an amendment as follows: Restore the mat- 
ter stricken out by said amendment amended 
to read as follows: “: Provided, That all obli- 
gations of this additional appropriation for 
projects in which (1) the War Department 
has a paramount interest, shall first be 
jointly authorized in writing by the Secre- 
tary of War and the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, (2) the Navy Department has 
& paramount interest, shall first be jointly 
authorized in writing by the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Directors of the Bureau of the 
Budget: Provided further, That $18,373,000 of 
such sum of $84,373,000 shall not be obligated 
Enea subsequently authorized by other 
aw”; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 42 to said bill and concur therein with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert: 


“UNITED STATES HIGH COMMISSIONER TO THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

“Salaries and expenses: For an additional 
amount, fiscal year 1945, for the maintenance 
of the office of the United States High Com- 
missioner to the Philippine Islands, includ- 
ing the objects specified undef this head in 
the Interior Department Appropriation Act, 
1945, and including the employment without 
regard to civil-service and classification laws 
of technical employees who may be engaged 
for the purpose of making an economic sur- 
vey of conditions in the Philippine Islands, 
$60,000”; 

That the, House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 43 to said bill and concur therein with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum 
of $200,000 named in said amendment insert 
“$100,000”: and 

That the House insist upon its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 16 to said bill. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the amendments of the 
House to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 19, 20, 24, 29, 42, and 43. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I now move that the 
Senate recede from its amendment num- 
bered 16. aye} 

The motion was agreed to. “A 
TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 

MENTS APPROPRIATIONS — CONFER- 

ENCE REPORT 


Mr, McKELLAR submitted the follow- 
ing report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2252) making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 7 and 10. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 29, 21, and 25 
and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$36,650”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Zn lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert “$710,800”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$553,250”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$879,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$454,740”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$120,600”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $291,800"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$405,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22 and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $3,073,375"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$956,250”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as ollows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$960,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
PAT MCCARRAN, 
J. W. BAILEY, 
WALLACE H. WHITE, Jr., 
CHAN GURNEY, 
CLYDE M. REED, 
Managers on the part 'of the Senate, 
Lovīs LUDLOW, 
EMMET O'NEAL, 
THOMAS D'ALESANDRO, Jr., 
HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN, 
JOHN TABER, 
FRANK B. KEEFE, 
Harve TIBBCOTT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
been assigned as chairman of a subcom- 
mittee which would like to take testi- 
mony this afternoon. There are some 
witnesses here from long distances. So 
I ask unanimous consent that, if I am 
taken away from Capitol Hill in order 
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to obtain some of the evidence, I be ex- 
cused with the permission of every Mem- 
ber of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nebraska? The Chair hears none, 
and permission is granted. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be excused for the 
remainder of the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, consent of the Senate is 
granted. 


_ EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE TRAINING AND 
SERVICE ACT OF 1940 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2625) to extend the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. STEWART] on behalf of 
himself, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Jounson], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. REvercoms], and.the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, on 
October 23, 1942, when the extension of 
the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940 was being considered, I intro- 
duced a substitute amendment, which 
provided for 12 months’ training of in- 
ductees under 20 years of age before 
they were placed in actual combat duty 
beyond the territorial boundaries of con- 
tinental United States. The amend- 
ment was adopted by a yea-and-nay vote 
in the Senate, but was later stricken from 
the bill by the joint Senate and House 
conference committee. 

I now offer for later consideration the 
same amendment as a substitute for the 
pending amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart] and 
other Senators to House bill 2625. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment in the form 
of a substitute will be received and will 
be read. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Texas has not requested 
immediate consideration of his substi- 
tute amendment, has he? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; 
the Senator from Texas has asked that 
it be pending. 

The Cuter CLERK. At the proper place 
in the bill it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

No person under 20 years of age, inducted 
under this act, shall be placed in actual com- 
bat duty beyond the territorial boundaries of 
continental United States, until after he has 
had at least 1 year’s military training, follow- 
ing his induction. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Chair please state the present parlia- 
mentary situation? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
pending business before the Senate is the 
bill to extend the Selective Training and 
Service Act. ‘The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Texas as a substitute for 
the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee and other Senators. 

Mr.STEWART. Mr. President, I wish 
to discuss the amendment proposed by 
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the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ReEvercomsB 1], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Wu.son], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Jounson], and myself. The amendment 
was printed and laid on the table on 
the 16th day of March, the last legis- 
lative day, and actually on the calendar 
day of April 5. It was called up yester- 
day near the conclusion of the session 
of the Senate. It has been read by the 
clerk. It is offered as an amendment 
to House bill 2625, a bill which would 
extend the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, as amended. As I under- 
stand, that act expires on May 15. 

The cosponsors of the amendment 
thought it might better be offered as an 
amendment to the bill which would ex- 
tend the Selective Training and Service 
Act, rather than to undertake to secure 
the passage of the amendment as a sepa- 


rate bill. The amendment provides the 
following: 
Sec. —. Section 3 (a) of such act, as 


amended, is hereby amended by striking out 
the period at the end thereof and inserting 
in lieu thereof a colon and the following: 
“And provided further, That no man under 
19 years of age who is inducted into the land 
or naval forces under the provisions of this 
act shall be ordered into actual combat serv- 
ice until after he has been given at least 6 
months of military training.” 


The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute which has been sent to the 
desk by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
O’DaniEL] is substantially the same as 
the amendment I have just read, except 
I believe the substitute provides that 
each inductee must have a year’s train- 
ing before he can be placed in combat 
service outside continental United 
States. ; 

The amendment we have offered pro- 
vides for a period of 6 months’ training, 
which may take place in this country or 
in Burope or in any other part of the 
world where the armed forces might see 
proper to give training to the inductee. 
In other words, the amendment would 
not, prevent the removal from this coun- 
try of young men inducted under the 
Selective Training and Service Act, but 
it would prevent any young man who is 
drafted after having reached 18 years 
of age, of course, from being actually 
placed in combat service until he has 
received as much as 6 months’ training. 
The amendment is presented for the rea- 
son that it is felt by my colleagues and 
me that particularly on account of the 
tender years of a boy of 18, he should be 
given, insofar as possible, a period of 
seasoning before he enters actual com- 
bat. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am in complete 
accord with the Senator’s amendment, 
I submitted an amendment to the com- 
mittee providing that boys should not 
be put into active combat service before 
being given a year’s training. When 
General Marshall testified before the 
Military Affairs Committee at the time 
the fathers’ draft bill was before that 
committee, my recollection of the testi- 
mony is that the Army officials wanted 
to give the boys a year’s training before 
putting them into combat service, 
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T, as well as perhaps every other Sen- 
ator, have received letters from mothers 
and fathers stating that their boys had 
been shipped overseas and put into com- 
bat service after having had only 6 weeks 
of training. Some had not had any 
training whatever. The other day I re- 
ceived a letter from a lady who said 
that her boy had never had a gun in 
his hands and had received no training 
at all when he was put into combat serv- 
ice, He was wounded on the first day of 
his active service. That seems to be a 
very cruel procedure. I can see no rea- 
son why every boy should not now be 
given at least 6 months of training be- 
fore he is put into active combat service. 

Mr. STEWART. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. Does he not base his 
judgment upon the fact that ordinarily 
a boy only 18 years of age is too young to 
be pressed into active service without 
first being given a period of seasoning, 
which would not only equip him and pre- 
pare him physically, but would give him a 
much-needed mental status? Many of 
the boys who are inducted into the serv- 
ice at 18 years of age have never been any 
great distance away from their homes. 
Some of them may have been away at 
boarding school for a year or two, but 
many of them have been only a few miles 
away from their homes. In other words, 
they are being taken—to us the well- 
known expression—away from their 
mothers’ apron strings. They have not 
become experienced even in the ordinary 
affairs of life, much less in the ways of 
engaging in this horrible war which is 
daily taking its toll of lives. It has been 
said that many of these boys have been 
placed side by side with veteran troops, 
and that they do not need much training. 
However, I think there is a human side 
to the situation as well as a practical one. 
Does not the Senator from Montana 
think I am correct in my views? 

Mr. WHEELER. I certainly do think 
the Senator from Tennessee is correct. 
Some boys at 18 years of age are well ma- 
tured; but I venture to say that the vast 
majority of them are in exactly the status 
which the Senator from Tennessee has 
described. When boys have been shipped 
overseas and put into active combat serv- 
ice, after having received training for 
only 2 weeks, as has been the case with 
many inductees, and are injured or killed 
within the first day or two, the result is 
much bitterness on the part of the par- 
ents. They feel that the boys had not 
been given the proper training before be- 
ing sent overseas, 

Mr. STEWART. I do not wish to put 
myself in the attitude of undertaking to 
prophesy when the war will end, because 
a great deal of bad guessing has already 
been done with regard to that question; 
but it seems to me that we have reached 
a stage in the war when we can do with- 
out the military service of many of the 
boys of this country who are only 18 years 
of age. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr.HAWKES. Iask the Senator from 
Tennessee whether he believes that the 
words in the amendment, “given at least 
6 months of military training” are suffi- 
cient to define what he means. The 
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Senator from Montana stated that some 
boys had been sent into military service 
without ever having had a gun in their 
hands before they were drafted. I re- 
cently received a letter from a prominent 
citizen of New Jersey who evidenced, 
though in a patriotic way, resentment at 
the fact that his boy, who was 18 years 
of age, had been drafted into service, 
held in this country for 6 months, given 
no training with guns st all, and sent 
across into the field of battle. He lost 
his life on the firing line within 5 weeks. 
after leaving America. 

The Senator from Tennessee is trying 
to do a very worthy thing, but I wish to 
ask him whether the words “6 months 
of military training” mean what he in- 
tends them to mean? Let us see if we 
cannot provide that the boy will actually 
be given the kind of military training 
that will equip him to become a soldier 
by the time he reaches the battlefield. 
I make that statement merely as a sug- 
gestion, because the amendment is not 
mine; it is the Senator’s. However, I 
personally do not feel that the mere 
words “6 months of military train- 
ing” cover the situation which the Sena- 
tor has in mind. 

Mr, STEWART. Of course, it. is in- 
tended that the boy shall be trained in 
the branch of the service in which the 
Army intends to use him. 

Mr. HAWKES. Will the Senator fur- 
ther yield to me? 

Mr, STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. That is exactly what 
the Senator and I have in mind. I þe- 
lieve it is also what other Senators have 
in mind. The point which the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] has 
made—and I have heard it made many 
times—is that the boys. are inducted 
under the Selective Service Act. Six 
months pass and they have not received 
the necessary training. Yet they are 
sent abroad and put on the firing line. 
Many of them lose their lives very soon 
after entering active combat. The re- 
sult is bitterness and dissatisfaction on 
the part of the parents at home. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. On the basis of the 
information which was given us by offi- 
cials of the War Department, as well as 
Official records of casualties, I believe we 
will agree that casualties are always 
higher among soldiers who have not re- 
ceived sufficient training. The War De- 
partment undertakes to justify its pres- 
ent conduct on the basis of its announced 
policy, namely, to keep the pressure on 
the enemy. The War Department offi- 
cials have asserted that they had to use 
thousands of young men. I assert that 
the casualties among the youngsters who 
had not been given a sufficient period 
of training have been higher than among 
soldiers who had been given a long period 
of training, and were well trained. 

I think we would do well to look at the 
history of the situation insofar as the 
American people are concerned. I have 
before me a copy of former Secretary 
of War Baker’s report on the war in 1917 
and 1918. The report was prepared by 
Col, Leonard P. Ayres. A letter of trans- 
mittal was sent to the War Department 
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in 1918 by Newton D. Baker. In the last 
war it was the policy to give the average 
American soldier who went to France 
6 months’ training in this country be- 
fore he sailed. Then they undertook to 
give him 2 months in a quiet sector after 
that, and then 1 month before sending 
him into an active sector and taking 
part in hard fighting. I do not say that 
many men did not go in before that time 
had elapsed, but of the 1,400,000 men 
who actually fought in France in the 
last war the average American soldier 
in France had 6 months’ training here, 
2 months overseas before, and 1 month 
in a quiet sector before he went into the 
battle line. 

I think the records will show that in 
this war a division like the One Hundred 
and Sixth Division, that got into the Bel- 
gian bulge in a so-called quiet sector, was 
almost completely wiped out after it had 
been in that sector only a few days. 

Of course, that was one of the great 
tragedies of war. That was something 
that could not have been foreseen by the 
Army. It might have been their inten- 
tion to keep that division in a quiet sec- 
tor; they thought it would be a quiet 
sector, but it was suddenly changed into 
a violent and active sector. 

It seems to me our situation now is 
such that we are in a position to say 
definitely that there should not be any 
needless sacrifice of our young men, and 
they should not be sent into the battle 
line before they have had at least 
6 months’ training. That may not be 
enough, and, of course, I am sure the 
War Department would like to give them 
more training than that; but, on the 
theory that we have to keep pressure on 
the enemy—that is the way they justify 
it; and they have kept pressure on the 
enemy—by keeping it on the enemy we 
may win the war sooner; and while the 
losses may be greater than they other- 
wise would be, yet on the whole they 
may be less than they would be ifthis 
policy had not been adopted. to 

I do not want to be critical of what 
the Army has done. They justify it on 
the theory that they had to keep pres- 
sure on the enemy when they thought 
they saw signs of his weakness in order 
to gain time and perhaps save thousands 
of lives. It looks as if now the situation 
is not so urgent to keep pressure on the 
enemy; that we could not at least sug- 
gest that the Army take a little more 
time to train the men. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I have 
been very anxious constantly not to do 
anything or say anything that would 
conflict with the handling of the war by 
the men we have so wisely placed in 
charge of our war effort. I believe we 
have been greatly benefited by the lead- 
ership of the admirals and the generals 
of the Navy and Army. But I think 
there is no subject that has hurt so much 
or dug deeper into the hearts of the 
American people than the thought that 
their sons 18 years old, the youngest 
men who are called into the service, may 
be hurled into the tragic experience of 
front-line service without being prepared 
adequately so that they may be given a 
chance at least to defend their own lives 
as they fight for their country. 
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I believe we have reached that stage 
in the war when we, as the Congress, 
might very well say we believe that it 
is best for the war effort to assure the 
mothers and fathers of America that 
henceforward none of their boys 18 years 
of age will be hurled into the jaws of this 
tragic war, facing death in the front 
line, unless he has had at least 6 months’ 
preparation so that he may adequately 
defend himself by being trained- to 
shoot and to handle whatever intricate 
weapons may be placed in his hands. I 
intend to support the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. STEWART. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
may I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The able Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER] just 
gave an interesting example of an epi- 
sode of the sort which troubles me in 
connection with the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Tennessee. 
He told about the One Hundred and 
Sixth Division which was supposed to be 
and planned to be in a training area, 
but it was suddenly reached by the Ger- 
man bulge and had become a combat 
division. 

What would happen if there were im- 
posed a hard-and-fast restriction of this 
sort under such circumstances? Does 
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be some recognition that there may be 
an extraordinary emergency in which it, 
would be impossible to apply his rule? 
Would we not achieve our purposes if we 
adopted his amendment and made it 
read “except in extraordinary emergen- 
cies, no man under 19,” and so forth? 
In that event if the war should develop 
a crisis which we do not foresee, in which 
circumstances the Senator would not 
wish to have our ability to defend our- 
selves crippled, we would not create a 
situation which might leave the Army 
impotent, as might happen if we provide 
an utterly hard-and-fast rule which ad- 
mits of no emergencies whatever. I sub- 
mit that to the Senator. I should like to 
support his amendment with some such 
escape clause in the case of extraordi- 
nary emergencies. 

Mr. STEWART. I thank the Senator. 
I appreciate his contribution, which is an 
excellent one. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr, President, the 
One Hundred and Sixth Division has 
been mentioned in this debate as it has 
been mentioned before. It so happens 
that the One Hundred and Sixth Divi- 
sion was activated in Columbia, S. C., 
and it so happens that the One Hundred 
and Sixth Division was composed princi- 
pally of troops from South Carolina, 
Indiana, and Illinois, and it moved out to 
Indiana for further training. On many 
occasions I have heard the statement 
about the One Hundred and Sixth Divi- 
sion being composed of green troops. I 
know many men in the One Hundred 
and Sixth Division; I know the com- 
manding officer and many of those who 
lost their lives and many of those who 
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are now in hospitals in France. I re- 
ceive letters from them occasionally. 

I want to reiterate what I said on the 
Senate floor that the One Hundred and 
Sixth Division was trained for more than 
a year, indeed, as I recall, for 19 months. 
They were trained troops and the men 
themselves resent the statements pub- 
lished in the newspapers that they were 
untrained. The One Hundred and Sixth 
put up a great battle, and did a most 
heroic job for the United States; none 
did better. 

I mention that in connection with the 
amendment, because I know, as I have 
said, many members of the One Hundred 
and Sixth Division. I know the com- 
manding general and a good many of- 
ficers on- his staff, They represent the 
best America has. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did not hear all 
the statement of the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The distinguished 
Senator from Michigan followed the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Kentucky, and again referred to the One 
Hundred and Sixth Division, and I 
wanted on the Senate floor to pay them 
a great compliment. I went on to say 
that I believe they were trained for more 
than a year, indeed for 19 months, and 
they did a most heroic job on the battle 
line. That was the statement made by 
me, 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam certain that is 
true; but it was not intended at the time 
they got into battle that they should be 
in it. What I said was that they were 
in a quiet sector. I do not know how 
long they were trained or whether they 
were trained as a division for a sufficient 
time, but I do know that they were placed 
in what was considered to be a quiet 
sector, which suddenly turned into a 
violent sector, which the battle reached 
very quickly. The information I received 
was that when they put them in that 
quiet sector they had_not considered that 
they were put in the battle line, but sud- 
denly the Germans made it a battle line 
and battleground, and, of course, they 
fought valiantly, as every American does 
when someone tackles him. There is no 
showing in this war that any American 
man or any American boy turned his 
back on the enemy; they fought very 
bravely, but they were literally cut all 
to pieces. 

Mr. MAYBANK., Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield, if I am per- 
mitted to. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I merely wish to say 
to the Senator from Kentucky that that 
in substance is what I said as to their 
bravery, and as to the wonderful work 
they did, but I did say they had been 
trained, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, for some 19 months; I know it was 

‘longer than a year. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Of course, what I 
said had no application to one who had 
been trained adequately and with his di- 
vision, and for a full training period, but 
I have the feeling, indeed, it is something 
more than a feeling, it is knowledge, that 
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thousands of American boys have died 
in this war, young boys, who had not had 
sufficient training, who might not have 
died if they had had sufficient training, 
I do not wish to blame anyone for that, 
but I think it is true. They might not 
have been able to save their lives if they 
had had all the combat training that 
could have been given, but the record 
shows a soldier has a better chance to 
live if he has sufficient training. 

The War Department undertook to 
justify their use of 18-year-olds when 
not sufficient training had been given, 
though I do not want to say insufficient 
training, because it has come to the point 
where they think they can speed up 
training so that a little is sufficient. I 
have some doubt about that. But they 
had not time to give the training which 
should be given to a soldier so that we 
could say he was fully trained and 
equipped, able to take his part in the 
combat of modern war. The Secretary 
of War and the Chief of Staff justify 
their policy by saying that the reason 
for it was to keep the pressure on the 
enemy. 

If that is the reason, and if it was jus- 
tified, and if it brought about just as 
good results or better results, I do not 
know anyone who can really object, but 
it is my belief that everything that is 
humanly possible to be done from the 
standpoint of training an American sol- 
dier should be done, because if he is 
trained he has a better chance to live 
than if he is not sufficiently and ade- 
quately trained. I do not think anyone 
will doubt that statement. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Agreeing with 
everything the Senator from Kentucky 
says, let me ask him whether in the final 
analysis, if Congress is going to assert 
this doctrine again—and I think it 
should—should there not be a provision 
pefinitting the Army in extraordinary 
emergency to meet the extraordinary 
emergency with whatever the extraordi- 
nary emergency requires? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should have to say 
yes, and even if we passed a law, and I 
was the commander, and I had soldiers, 
in an extraordinary emergency I would 
have to use them even if they had hoes 
and rakes and pitchforks, and had not 
intended to fight at all. We have to 
leave the commanders some leeway. If 
we do not, they will take it. I think there 
is no question that we have to do the best 
we can to justify in the hearts and 
minds of the American people the feel- 
ing that the Senate of the United States 
is conscious of the problem, and that we 
are just as anxious as we can be not to 
create a situation that will send an 18- 
year-old son of an American mother and 
father into combat without sufficient 
training. Their hearts are going to be 
broken anyway, and if we do nothing 
else than give them some reassurance 
that we are trying to do the best we can 
in urging our military men to give the 
utmost consideration to this matter, we 
will have done a-good job. 

Mr. TAFT and Mr. MAYBANK ad- 
dressed the Chair, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Tennessee yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr, STEWART. I yield first to-the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. With regard to the emer- 
gency question, the law says that no boy 
shall be inducted until he is 18 years old. 
I see no reason at all why we should not 
say that no boy shall go overseas until 
he is 18 years and 6 months old. As I 
understand, that was said in England for 
many years. I do not know whether they 
have since modified it. Of course, if 
there is a regiment just behind the lines 
composed of replacements, and the whole 
division is called into action, probably 
there would be some necessity to send 
everybody in the division forward, but my 
feeling has been that a captain in the 
front line would far rather have 80 men 
who are trained than a hundred men -f 
whom 20 are green recruits, who come to 
his company the very day they go into 
battle. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from 
Ohio probably understands that military 
commanders try to fight a division for a 
reasonable time, and then take it out of 
line and rest it, and send in a new di- 
vision. They stopped doing that, because 
they said they had to keep the pressure 
on the enemy, so that when a division 
had losses, they infiltrated some new sol- 
diers in, probably young fellows who had 
not had a sufficient amount of training, 
I am just trying not to be too critical, 
because I know the Department justifies 
its practice, but in an emergency, as the 
Senator from Michigan has said, if a di- 
vision commander in a sector has losses, 
and has men available of the category de- 
scribed by the Senator from Ohio, it is 
inconceivable to me that he would not 
have to use every one available. We 
could not pass any law which would keep 
him from doing it. I am going to be 
realistic about this and say that if he had 
to be realistic, he would throw them into 
battle to try to save the situation. 

Mr. TAFT. That might be true of a 
whole unit, but I still maintain the great 
bulk of the men sent from this country 
during January, February, and March, 
were sent after 17 weeks’ training, or 15 
weeks, and as soon as they reached the 
French ports they were sent immediately 
to the front lines. The Senator is familiar 
with the fact that a few months ago I 
made a speech in the Senate on this sub- 
ject, and I received probably 3,000 letters 
about it. There was no doubt then that 
that was not an extraordinary practice, 
it was the regular practice. Every man 
18 years of age who was duly inducted 
was given 17 weeks training. They sailed 
from this country 4 or 5 months after 
they had been inducted, and as soon as 
they reached France, they were sent to 
the front line, without any training in 
France. That is a thing which I think is 
wholly unnecessary. I do not think that 
those men arriving at the front in the 
middle of a battle did their particular 
company any good, 

The trained veterans were far better 
able to fight, and that is the opinion of 
many Army officers. There is, however, 
a school in the War Department that has 
felt that.every unit must be filled up re- 
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gardless of how it is filled. It seems to 
me that Congress is perfectly competent 
to say that that shall not hereafter be 
done. After all, we have 9,000,000 men 
in the Army of the United States, and we 
have not over a million men today on the 
front in France. Certainly the Depart- 
ment can find, somewhere, among the 
other 8,000,000, soldiers to take the places 
of the men who are no longer fit for com- 
bat, instead of taking those not ade- 
quately trained. 7 

Mr. CHANDLER. That may be one of 
the fruits of not being ready, and that 
may be one of the penalties the American 
people must pay and one of the burdens 
they must carry. But we must remember 
that our British allies and French allies 
and others on the western front were 
wholly incapable of putting sufficient 
manpower or a considerable percentage 
of manpower into the fight, and we had 
to carry the tremendous and overwhelm- 
ing burden of the fight. On the theory 
that we were the only ones who had 
available sufficient manpower to keep the 
pressure on the enemy to prevent losing 
the battle, I am not going to say that 

under the circumstances it perhaps was 
` not the only thing the military authori- 
ties could have done, because we could 
not call on the British to furnish the sol- 
diers. They either did not have them, 
or they were not there. We could not call 
on the French to do it. They either did 
not have them, or they were not there. I 
am not at liberty to say how many divi- 
sions we had on that front, but some day, 
when Senators learn the story, they may 
be amazed at the magnificent part in 
men and material and equipment the peo- 
ple of the United States contributed to 
that fight. Certainly it is a long way from 
“Give us the tools and we will finish the 


fight.” 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield to 
me? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I have followed 
with interest the statement of the able 
Senator from Kentucky that one reason 
for sending in the American troops 
quickly was that the manpower could 
not be found, soldiers could not be found, 
from the countries of our allies, 

Let me point out to the Senator that 
at that very time, under the laws of 
Britain no boy was permitted to leave 
the British Isles until he was 18 years 
and 6 months old. Let me further point 
out that in Canada, during that very 
time, no boy was permitted to go abroad 
until he was 19 years old, and until De- 
cember last, no Canadian boy went 
abroad to fight on the fields of battle 
unless he volunteered. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did not say it 
could not be done. I merely said they 
were not fighting. Of course, if we had 
done what the Senator recounts other 
countries did, we would not have won 
the battle. If we had done just as they 
did, the Americans and British and 
French would not have won the battle 
at all. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I do not know 
that I can entirely agree with that state- 
ment, Mr. President. I am not now de- 
bating the question with the Senator; I 
am furnishing certain information, New 
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Zealand will not permit her boys to go 
out of the country until they are 21 years 
old. Australia will not permit her boys 
to go out of Australia until they are 19 
years old. The United States is the only 
one of the Allied countries, so far as I 
know, which has not legislated upon this 
subject. 

Mr, CHANDLER, The Senator from 
West Virginia may be correct. The 
statement I made was that we furnished 
men of 18 years of age while the other 
countries did not. There are reasons 
therefor, of course. But I want to call 
the Senate’s attention to the fact that in 
this terrific war, in which we are about to 
be successful, the overwhelming majority 
of the soldiers and the munitions and the 
implements of war have been furnished 
by the American people. It is a magnifi- 
cent contribution to the final victory 
which we will soon achieve. If what the 
military men say is true we would not 
be in the advantageous position we are 
today had we not been able to keep the 
pressure on the enemy. ‘They said they 
used 18-year-olds with a limited amount 
of training, although they assert these 
men had what they call a sufficient 
amount of training. If we had not used 
those men I do not know what would 
have happened in the struggle. Cer- 
tainly we would not have been success- 
ful had we failed to use them when our 
allies did not use such men at all. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. During January, 
February, and March 18-year-olds were 
sent abroad who had not had sufficient 
training. Let me ask the Senator from 
Kentucky if it is not a fact that there 
were older men in the United States at 
that time who had had training and who 
could have been shipped overseas, rather 
than sending 18-year-olds insufficiently 
trained, who could have been kept in 
this country and given 6 months’ train- 
ing in the United States. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I assume the Army 
had older men. I do not know why they 
picked the younger men and did not pick 
the others. .I think there were not very 
many in reserve here who had not al- 
ready been committed to one sector of 
the world or another. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Fresident, I may 
be wrong, but information was given to 
me by military officials who said they had 
older men in this country who had re- 
ceived sufficient training, but they pre- 
ferred the younger men. If there were 
older men in this country at that time 
who had received sufficient training, and 
if some of them are still in this country, 
what excuse can there be for sending 
18-year-olds overseas and putting them 
into combat service without any training 
whatsoever? As I said a moment ago, a 
mother wrote to me and said that her 
boy, who had been in the service more 
than 6 months, yet had been in a branch 
of the service in which he had not had a 
gun in his hand, and he had not had a 
gun in his hand until he got onto the bat- 
tlefield. He was wounded there. She 
complained because of the fact that the 
boy who was 18 years old was sent over- 
seas although he had never had a gun 
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in his hand and had not had training 
for the kind of service he was sent into. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I agree with the 
Senator. If there were available expe- 
rienced soldiers who could have carried 
on the battle it would be unwise to sub- 
stitute others. I cannot give an answer 
in defense of a contrary decision, 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee worries me, and I will state 
why. Let us consider the case of a man 
30 years old who has been sent overseas, 
I happen to know of such a case. I am 
not speaking of what someone has told 
me, or repeating a rumor. I happen to 
know what I am about to state is a fact. 
A man 30 years old was sent overseas. 
Ee had one child 344 years of age and 
another child 142 years of age. He was 
not inducted into the Army until last 
July, but the latter part of December ke 
was with Patton’s army. I am wonder- 
ing where we are to draw the line. The 
man 30 years old, of course, is older 
than a boy of 18, and he has had more 
experiences in life, and he may catch on 
to things a little faster by way of train- 
ing and drilling. rut I found in the 
last war that boys of 18 and 19 caught 
on so far as drilling is concerned, about 
as quickly as those of 26 or 30. 

Mr. President, an amendment of the 
kind proposed by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee would certainly result in dis- 
criminating against such a man as the 
one to whom I have referred. When a 
man 30 years of age, who has lived long 
enough to bring into this world two fine 
children, is taken in the draft overnight 
and sent overseas and almost immediate- 
ly finds himself with Patton’s army 
fighting from street to street.there is cer- 
tainly something to be said about him as 
well as about the boy 18 years of age. 

Mr. President, I appreciate what the 
Senator from Tennessee is trying to do 
by his amendment. I certainly have all 
the tenderness and consideration in the 
world for the boy who is 16 years of age, 
but I wish to say to the Senator that I 
would have to draw a pretty fine line of 
distinction between the one who has 
lived 30 years and has two children and 
a wife back home, and the boy who is 
18 years old. The older one is placed in 
the same category as all others. By this 
amendment we would say to the older 
man, “You can go overseas. You have 
3 children or 4 children. If you are 21 or 
22 we will take you and within 6 weeks’ 
time we will throw you into a replacement 
outfit in Germany or France or any 
other place, and you will become part of 
the group which is fighting over there.” 
I will say to the Senator from Tennessee 
that the distinction is a difficult one for 
me to make, and it is one of the things 
that is worrying me about the amend- 
ment. It is difficult for me conscien- 
tiously to discriminate against such a 
man as the one man about whom I am 
talking now and about whom I person- 
ally know. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I 
make no difference between a man 18 
years old and one 30 years old. Insofar 
as training is concerned, I do not think 
any man, regardless of age, should be 
sent into combat service unless he has 
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received adequate training. The distinc- 
tion I make—and the line must be drawn 
somewhere—is on the basis of tender- 
ness of years. Some boys at 18 years of 
age, as has been observed, I believe, by 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER], are much more mature, both 
mentally and physically perhaps than 
other boys of the same age. Such a dif- 
ference may occur even in the same fam- 
ily. One brother at a certain age may 
be much more advanced mentally and 
physically than another brother at the 
same age. As I have already stated, 
knowing that a great many boys at the 
tender age of 18 have been called into 
service, at an age when they are not even 
allowed to vote in any of the States of the 
Union except one, and that State passed 
such a law only since the war began, I 
am constrained to offer the amendment. 
At the age of 18 boys have not had ex- 
perience in the affairs of this world, in 
business affairs, and have had very lit- 
tle experience of any other kind away 
from home. I think it is well nigh crimi- 
nal to drag them suddenly from the fire- 
side of a quiet home ana, as happens in a 
good many cases, place them in combat 
service within a relatively few weeks. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. LI yield. 

Mr, LUCAS. Of course, the amend- 
ment applies only to the boys who are 
inducted into the service. 

Mr. STEWART, It applies only to the 
inductees. 

Mr. LUCAS. And does not affect the 
boys who volunteered in the Army or 
Navy at 18 years of age? 

Mr. STEWART. No. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, the one who 
volunteers is in the same category so far 
as tenderness of years is concerned. 

Mr. STEWART. No. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator does not 
think so? 

Mr. STEWART. So far as training ‘s 
concerned, of course, I agree that he 
should be trained. But a boy under 18 
years cannot volunteer in the armed 
services without the consent of his 
parents. 

Mr. LUCAS. I understand. 

Mr. STEWART. No one is a better 
judge of a boy’s mental maturity and 
physical maturity probably than his 
parents, and I assume they would not 
give such consent as is necessary to per- 
mit the boy to volunteer unless they felt 
that he was reasonably mature. I make 
a distinction between a volunteer and 
an inductee in that respect. An inductee 
has no choice. The law takes him, be- 
cause the line is drawn at 18 years of age. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I am interested to hear 
the Senator assert that this amendment 
would not apply to volunteers, because 
the Navy is now receiving practically all 
of its enlisted personnel from boys under 
18 years of age who volunteer with the 
consent of their parents. Am I to under- 
stand from the Senator that his amend- 
ment would not be applicable to any 
person under the age of 18 who volun- 
teers, either in the Army or Navy? 
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Mr. STEWART. That is correct. It 
was not the intention to have the amend- 
ment apply to such persons. 

Mr. WALSH. As I understand, it ap- 
plies only to those who are inducted or 
drafted. 3 

Mr. STEWART. The language of the 
amendment precludes its application to 
the class referred to by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, The language of the 
amendment is “no man under 19 years 
of age who is inducted into the land or 
naval forces under the provisions of this 
act.” I think that makes it perfectly 
Plain that he must be inducted under the 
Selective Service Act. 

Mr. WALSH. I am in sympathy with 
the objective of the Senator, and I agree 
with what the Senator says, that no per- 
son should be ordered into combat duty 
in the Army unless he has had 6 months’ 
training. Of course, any person in the 
military service might accidentally find 
himself in a situation in which he would 
have to fight. 

Mr. STEWART. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. Before the Senator con- 
cludes, I shall offer an amendment, 
which I feel sure he will accept, clari- 
fying the language of his amendment so 
that the Navy Department may train its 
inductees on naval vessels. I will submit 
the amendment to the Senator for his 
attention. : 

Mr. STEWART. I think I can safely 
say that there will be no objection to 
the amendment, because it was the pur- 
pose of the sponsors of the pending 
amendment to permit such training as 
is necessary, even though it be outside 
this country. 

Mr. WALSH. Personally, I believe 
that the language of the amendment 
would not prevent the Navy from train- 
ing its inductees on naval vessels, but the 
Navy Department is disturbed about it. 
At the proper time I shall ask the Sena- 
tor to modify his amendment to take 
care of the situation that disturbs the 
Navy. 

Mr. STEWART. I assume that the 
clarifying amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I believe that the 
Senator from Illinois is correct. I do 
not know of any way in which we can 
justify making a discrimination between 
men 18 years of age and those 30 years 
of age, with two or three children. The 


only possible justification for it might be, 


the situation in which we find ourselves 
today. I do not believe that anything we 
do about it will have a tremendous effect 
on the future conduct of the war. 

I think I know why the Navy gets more 
volunteers than does the Army. The de- 
sire of a human being to live is fierce 
among all citizens of the country. The 
most rigorous service which a soldier is 
called upon to perform is the duty of a 
ground combat soldier. He is the man 
who must wade in the mud, endure heat 
and cold, and sleep on the ground. That 
is the toughest kind of service. We can- 
not blame many young men, if they are 
given a choice, for volunteering for serv- 
ice in the Navy. A man in the Navy, 
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unless he is under gunfire, or under 
bombing attacks for a few minutes, lives 
in comparative comfort. 

The Senator from Illinois is exactly 
correct. A tremendous hardship is im- 
posed on older soldiers. The record will 
show that they are not as good soldiers 
as the youngsters. We cannot blame the 
Army, which wants to get the war over, 
for wanting young men who do not know 
fear, and who can endure a great deal 
more punishment than can older men, 
who wish to live for the sake of their 
families. They are inclined to be a little 
more careful. The young man has noth- 
ing but the will to whip the other fellow. 
He has courage, and he can stand almost 
anything, until a bullet takes him out. 

I do not believe that what we do will 
have a tremendous effect, because if our 
plans work out as we hope, we can finish 
the war against Japan without even 
using some of the trained divisions which 
we have. In the normal course, we will 
be able to defeat the Japanese after the 
war in Europe is cver. 

The Army, the Chief of Staff, the Secre- 
tary of War, and Senators have been un- 
der pressure from the mothers of young 
men, who are described as babies taken 
out of their arms. The mothers have the 
feeling that those young men have not 
had sufficient training to protect them- 
selves. They know that the casualties 
are higher among those who have not 
had sufficient training. In my opinion 
we can hardly do too much in the way of 
training to give a man a chance to live. 

I agree with the Senator from Illinois. 
I do not believe there is any way in which 
we can discriminate. If we relieve one 
man, we place a hardship on some other 
man. Taking into consideration the 
whole scheme of things, there is no word 
of comfort which we can offer to a mother 
whose baby is taken and placed in the 
line of fire, if she has justification for 
feeling that if he had had a little more 
time for training he could have saved 
himself. We must give consideration to 
that factor. My earnest plea is that the 
Senate give such consideration. Even 
if we do so now, it may not be harmful 
to the final victory. It may not be 
harmful to the final job which we are 
so anxious to complete satisfactorily, and 
it may give some relief to those who are 
already greatly overtaxed in these tragic 
times. 

Mr. STEWART. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy with regard to certain amend- 
ments. I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter be printed in the Record at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Would the 
Senator from Massachusetts object to 
having the letter read at the desk? It 
deals with the pending amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not wish to inter- 
rupt the Senator who has the floor. 

Mr. STEWART. That is quite all 
right. I am glad to yield for that pur- 


pose. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the letter will be read. 
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The legislative clerk read the letter, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, April 19, 1945. 
Hon. Davin I. WatsH, 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Certain intended 
amendments to the bill H. R. 2625, pro- 
posing to amend the Selective Training and 
Service Act so as to restrict the utilization 
of men under 19 years of age in combat serv- 
ice until they have been given specified 
periods of training, have been called to my 
attention. 

One of these proposed amendments re- 
lates to inductees and would prohibit order- 
ing those under 19 years of age into combat 
service until given at least 6 months of train- 
ing, and the other would prohibit ordering 
into combat service men under 19 years of 
age until given at least 1 year of training. 

The effect of the adoption of either of 
these proposals would be disastrous to the 
administration of both the training and 
combat program and practices for the utiliza- 
tion of naval personnel and the conduct of 
naval operations. 

Only the preliminary training of naval 
recruits and inductees can be conducted at 
naval shore training stations. Actual train- 
ing in sea duties must perforce be carried 
out aboard ships. Consequently, men newly 
received in the naval service are retained at 
training stations only sufficiently long to 
indoctrinate them into naval routine and 
such preliminary naval instruction as can 
be given them during the period of adapta- 
tion from civilian to naval life and habits. 
The completion of their training is accom- 
plished by assigning these recruits to ships 
where they are fitted into crews in the vari- 
ous stages of training and experience so that 
they can complete their training under ac- 
tual seagoing conditions and under the 
supervision of more experienced personnel. 

Further, it should be pointed out that 
large numbers of naval personnel have been 
and are being received in the Navy by enlist- 
ment under the induction age. These men 
enlist in the Navy, with their parents’ con- 
sent, because they wish to fight. 

In many cases it is true that new men do 
not see actual combat service for periods 
greater than either of those established in 
the proposed amendments. However, it 
would be utterly impossible to fit a program 
of restricted assignment into the necessary 
program of commissioning and manning new 
construction or of making replacements in 
operating ships of the Navy with the man- 
datory limitations in the two proposed 
amendments. To place statutory restrictions 
upon the utilization of naval personnel would 
impose such burdens upon the planning and 
operating forces of the Navy as to materially 
interfere with the present efficient prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

At the present time, in view of the man- 
power situation, every effort is being made 
to maintain the personnel of the Navy within 
the limits of its authorized strength. Re- 
cruits are principally for the purpose of tak- 
ing care of attrition, and in cooperation with 
the Army, virtually all of the approximately 
25,000 men per month being taken into the 
Navy are from the 17-year-age group. The 
Navy has reached that stage of the war where 
it has adequate ships to enable it to train 
men at sea. To be obliged to retain these 
men for the proposed specified periods at 
training stations ashore would require an 
expansion of facilities which are now being 
curtailed, an increase in the authorized 
strength, and in the retention of men in 
an ineffectual training status ashore. 

It should also be pointed out that men 
encounter the same risks at sea whatever 
their age and that the risks are based largely 
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on the efficiency and training of those in a 
supervisory capacity which on every ship is 
composed of officers and petty officers with 
advanced training and mature experience. 
The performance of all of the numerous types 
and units of the Navy justifies approval of 
the continuance of the practices now in effect, 
without hampering arbitrary time limita- 
tions on utilization of men, 

As to the Marine Corps, it is the present 
practice, even under the extreme combat 
pressure and high casualties encountered, 
to afford recruits 5 months’ training in the 
United States and further training in a 
combat unit on the advanced fronts which 
is in preparation for future operations. It 
is the experience of the Marine Corps, based 
on its combat record, that this training is 
adequate. 

In order to maintain unceasing pressure 
on the enemy at sea, which has advanced 
the end of the war beyond the anticipation 
of the enemy or of our people at home, it 
is absolutely essential to maintain the or- 
derly progress of training and flow of replace- 
ments for those who have long sustained 
their efforts on the far-off battlefronts which 
cannot be accomplished, if restricted as pro- 
posed in the intended amendments. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES FORRESTAL. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Massachusetts wish to 
send the amendment to the desk and 
have it read? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I shall be glad to 
do so. 

Mr. STEWART. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. WALSH. In this connection, Mr. 
President, I would submit for the record 
and for the consideration of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Tennessee, 
the following amendment: 

In line 8, after the word “training”, 
change the period to a semicolon and in- 
sert the following: 


this proviso— 


In other words, the proviso in lines 4 
to 8— 
shall not be construed as preventing the 
assignment of enlisted men of the Navy or 
Coast Guard and the Reserve components 
thereof to duty for training on vessels of the 
Navy or Coast Guard and at naval bases be- 
yond the continental limits of the United 
States. 


I am sure there will be no objection to 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair inquires of the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. O’Danret] whether his amendment 
to the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee and other Senators 
is to be taken up at a later time or is to 
be taken up at this time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, let me 
say first that I have offered my amend- 
ment at this time in order to give the 
Senator from Tennessee an opportunity 
to consider whether he will accept it as 
a part of his amendment. 

Mr. STEWART. I understood that 
each amendment was sent to the desk, to 
be read and to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I understood that 
the Senator from Texas offered his 
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amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee and other Sena- 
tors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. CHANDLER, If that is correct, it 
must be disposed of before any other 
amendment to the amendment can be 
considered, it seems to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, 

Mr, O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I of- 
fered my amendment as a substitute for 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Tennessee and other Senators. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I pre- 
sented my amendment, not as an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee, but to have him con- 
sider whether he would accept it. I did 
not ask for its consideration at this time. 

Mr. STEWART. I am sure that any 
clarifying amendment of that sort would 
be acceptable, but I must consider it a 
little before I actually agree to accept it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. As I understand 
the situation, the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Texas was offered as a 
substitute, and it is the pending ques- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. ; 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Therefore, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee and other Senators is not open 
to further amendment at this time. Is 
not that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
ident, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. A spon- 
sor of the so-called Stewart amendment 
has the right to perfect his amendment 
at any time; does he not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It can 
be modified or amended at any time be- 
fore the yeas and nays are ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. A spon- 
sor of the amendment has the right to 
perfect his own amendment; does he 
not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He does, 
by modifying it, before the yeas and 
nays are ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
point I make is that the Senator from 
Tennessee can perfect his amendment by 
accepting the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts; can he not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If he 
wishes to perfect his amendment, he may 
do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, 
my point. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Massachusetts simply re- 
quested that the amendment be read for 
the information of the Senate. I as- 
sume that we shall discuss at a later time 
the matter of whether it will be accept- 
able. I assume we shall not be able to 
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complete action on the bill this after- 
noon; that has been my feeling. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for an observation? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. The letter from the 
Secretary of the Navy was read. I re- 
ceived the impression that he thinks the 
amendment applies to volunteers. Cer- 
tainly the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee does not do that. That 
is why I asked specific questions of the 
Senator from Tennessee. I did so in 
order to make definite and certain that 
the amendment does not apply to volun- 
teers, but applies only to inductees. 

Mr. STEWART. I think I can say to 
the Senator from Massachusetts that, so 
far as I am concerned—and I think the 
coauthors of the amendment will take 
the same position—we can agree to ac- 
cept the amendment to our amendment 
or to clarify the amendment in some way 
or other in relation to the matter referred 
to by the Secretary of the Navy with re- 
spect to the training of volunteers on 
vessels at sea. 

Mr. President, amendments of this 
character were considered by the Senate 
in October 1942. At that time the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. O'DANIEL], the same 
Senator who has presented an amend- 
ment today, presented an amendment 
which had for its purpose the prevention 
of the drafting of men under 20 years of 
age. If my memory serves me correctly, 
that amendment was adopted by the Sen- 
ate, despite the fact that it was opposed 
at least by the War Department. I do 
not recall what the attitude of the Navy 
Department was at that time. At that 
time a letter was written by General 
Marshall. He undertook to point out 
what he called or referred to as a mis- 
apprehension on the part of both laymen 
and legislators on the Hill with respect 
to the length of training a young man 
would receive. In his letter he said, 
among other things, that there was a 
difference between the training of a full 
division and the training of individual 
soldiers—in other words, that there was 
a difference in the length of time re- 
quired. I now read excerpts from his 
letter. It is dated October 23, 1942, and 
is signed by Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff. He said: 

I believe that this originates— 


Namely, the desire to prevent the in- 
duction of boys under 20 years of age— 
from a desire to avoid the unfortunate in- 
stances of the First World War, in which 
Many men were sent to front-line combat 
before they had had any reasonable amount 
of training; and second, on the assumption 
that, since the War Department has fre- 
quently stated that it takes 12 months to 
train a division, there should be no objection 
to guaranteeing 12 months’ training for each 
enlisted man. 


Later in his letter he opposed, as the 
Army does today, the passage of such 
legislation. He pointed out that an in- 
dividual—for instance, a rifleman—can 
be given basic training within a period 
of a few weeks, and that he can be sent 
as a replacement to take his place beside 
older fighting men, or veterans, and that 
he can do so with safety after a compar- 
atively few weeks of training, but that in 
order to give full and complete train- 
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ing to an entire division of men, so as 
to prepare them ‘or combat, they should 
have 12 months of training, or even 
more, inasmuch as they are trained as a 
unit, because we assume that they are 
all untrained men to begin with. Yet 
18-, 19-, and 20-year-old boys are taken 
for replacement troops, and placed be- 
side veteran troops with the expectation 
that they are as safe as the veteran sol- 
diers themselves who have had previous 
training and experience in combat 
service. 

I believe that every Senator under- 
stands that it is not the theory of the 
proponents of this amendment that 
young boys should merely be given train- 
ing asa unit. We had in mind the thing 
which General Marshall pointed out in 
his letter of 1942, namely, that there was 
a difference between the training of men 
who formed a part of a 12,000 or 14,000 
unit, and the training of soldiers who 
were to be used for replacements. The 
amendment is based on the theory that 
men 18 years of age in many instances 
are too young to be placed in the front 
ranks as combat troops. AsI said a few 
moments ago, I think there is a human 
side to the situation which should he 
taken into consideration. I do not be- 
lieve I was present when the amend- 
ments to which I have referred were 
agreed to in 1942, but I was in favor 
of them. I believed that it was unfor- 
tunate that we had to draft boys as 
young as 18 years of age. Of course, a 
line must be drawn at some point; an age 
line must be established in some man- 
ner. Therefore, after the insistence on 
the part of the Army on drafting boys 
18 years of age, we agreed on a dividing 
line between those who should be draft- 
ed and those who should not be drafted. 

We also recognized that oftentimes 
boys 18 years of age are sufficiently ma- 
tured to become sailors, soldiers, or ma- 
rines. With the consent of the parents, 
the law permits a boy 17 years of age to 
volunteer his services. I believe the 
Navy is now accepting boys of that age. 
I believe the Army does not accept vol- 
unteers of any age at the present time. 
We have had very little, if any, legis- 
lation bearing upon that point since Oc- 
tober 1942. I am speaking now from 
memory only. 

Mr. President, I repeat what I have 
already said. I feel that the war has 
now reached the stage where the Mem- 
bers of the Congress may feel at liberty 
to assert themselves and express their 
feelings with regard to the drafting of 
and pressing into service of 18-year-old 
boys. 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I heard 
a discussion on the floor of the Senate 
between the able Senator from Illinois 
[Mr Lucas] and the able Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Stewart] on the subject 
in the course of which I believe the Sena- 
tor from Illinois called attention to the 
fact that a great many married men with 
children were being required to go into 
military service. As I was walking 
through the corridor after hearing the 
conversation I was hailed by some boys 
who identified themselves as having come 
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from Florida. There were five of them. 
I took them into the gallery and some- 
what about the Capitol. I asked them how 
old they were. They all told me that their 
ages varied from 28 to 30. I said, “You 
boys look somewhat older than the ordi- 
nary men in the service.” They then told 
me their ages. I asked them if they were 
married and they told me they were mar- 
ried. I asked them if they had any chil- 
dren, They said, “Yes; we all have chil- 
dren. Each one of us has at least two 
children.” As the Senator from Illinois 
pointed out, that is a serious situation. 
Here were five men who had respective 
businesses, their wives, and their little 
children. They were all under the age 
of 30. When we consider boys 18 years 
of age we also must keep in mind the men 
within the age group to which I have 
referred. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. We are now discuss- 
ing the question of whether boys 18 years 
of age should be given 6 months of train- 
ing before being put into active combat. 
I agree that men who are married should 
receive 6 months of training before being 
sent overseas. As a matter of fact, every 
soldier in the Army, whether under 18 
years of age or older than 18 years of 
age, should receive 6 months of training 
before being put into active combat serv- 
ice. The fact has been developed that 
many boys are looked upon by their 
mothers as not being more than babies. 
They are taken into the Army and put 
into combat service. It may be that pre- 
viously they never had a gun in their 
hands and did not know how to shoot a 
gun. That is a different situation from 
that of the man of the world who knows 
how to handle himself. 

I have much sympathy with the men 
who are married and have children, be- 
cause I certainly made a fight to try to 
keep the Army from taking the fathers 
and breaking up the homes of America. 
But I was voted down on that in the 
committee and on the floor of the Senate. 

When we look around and see what is 
happening in Australia and happening 
in England and realize that in some 
countries boys are not being taken unless 
they are 21 years, and in others until 
they are 19, when in England itself they 
are not being taken until they are 18 
years and 6 months old, what do the 
people of the United States think? It is 
all right to be generous; but it seems to 
me that this country and the people of 
the country have been more than gener- 
ous, and have done far more than their 
part in this war, with reference to food, 
with reference to materials, with refer- 
ence to ammunition, and with reference 
to American boys. Certainly we should 
have as much interest in the 18-year- 
old “babies,” as some of the mothers 
refer to them, as England has in her 18- 
year-old boys. Certainly she has a 
greater stake in the war than almost 
any other country in the world. Cer- 
tainly Canada has a great stake in the 
war. But it was only a short time ago 
that no boy from Canada was sent over- 
seas unless he actually. volunteered. 

Go across the line today in Canada 
and see what is happening. I received 
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a letter from a doctor friend of mine who 
has just returned from Canada indicat- 
ing that it is possible to get all the meat 
in Canada one wants without any points, 
to get all the butter one wants without 
any points, to get all the cheese one wants 
without any points. We can go to Can- 
ada and buy anything we want to buy, 
without any ration points. We can go 
into a hotel, and on the bill of fare we 
will find listed roast beef, steaks, pork 
chops, almost anything one could have 
had before the war. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of help- 
ing the Allies and doing everything we 
can to win the war, but certainly it seems 
to me that we should not be called upon 
to do the whole thing, when other coun- 
tries, which are directly affected, are not 
going as far as we are asked to go; and 
we should always remember that Mr. 
Churchill said, “Give us the tools, and 
we will do the rest.” We should not be 
called upon to do everything, to furnish 
the money, to furnish the boys, to fur- 
nish the “babies,” to furnish the food, 
and to furnish the ammunition for all 
the world. 

If laws can be passed in the other coun- 
tries providing that their “babies” are 
not to be taken, how can anyone stand 
on the floor of the Senate and say that 
we in the United States should send our 
boys into battle without having at least 
6 months’ training? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. STEWART. | I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am not informed 
about the age limit at which England 
takes her men, but the Senator recalls 
that Britain has had a draft of women 
practically ever since the beginning of 
the war, does he not? 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator 
want to draft the women in this country? 

Mr. PEPPER. No; but I thought the 
Senator meant to imply that we were 
using our 18-year-old boys and going all 
out for the war, and she was not using 
her 18-year-old boys and is not going 
all out for the war, and I thought it 
pertinent to remind the Senator that 
England had been drafting her women 
ever since the beginning of the war, and 
that we were not. That is some indica- 
tion, I believe, that they are going all 
out for the war. 

Mr. WHEELER. Ihave no doubt that 
they go all out for the war, because they 
have to; and I give them credit for doing 
that. I think some of the mothers in 
this country would themselves rather be 
drafted than to see their “babies,” 18 
years old, who have had no experience, 
and no training, taken and sent into the 
service, when they have never had a gun 
in their hands. To me that is an in- 
human and a wrong and cruel thing to 
do, and it cannot be justified, under the 
conditions. 

I do not personally know, but the state- 
ment was made on the floor of the Senate 
by the Senator from West Virginia this 
afternoon as a fact that England was 
not taking her boys and shipping them 
across the channel, unless they were 18 
years and 6 months old, and had had 
combat training. I say it is wrong to 
take men even of 30 years of age, with 
wives and babies, and put them into com- 
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bat service, until they have had at least 
6 months’ training. 

If the Members of the Senate will re- 
call, testimony was adduced before the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and 
statements have been made on the floor 
of the Senate time and time again, indi- 
cating that the reason why we needed 
the draft law and required a tremen- 
dously large army in this country at the 
outset, was that we wanted to give the 
men a year’s training before they were 
sent overseas. That was the testimony 
of the military leaders, and that has 
been the statement on the floor of the 
Senate by men who advocated some of 
the measures which were passed. There 
cannot be any excuse, it seems to me, 
when we have men in this country who 
have had a year’s training or more than 
a year’s training, for taking these boys 
without any training and sending them 
into combat service. 

After all, we should think something 
about the United States of America and 
the morale of the people of this country. 
Mark my words, when the war is over 
and the facts are known it will be found 
that the American people will not be so 
anxious to give their country away and 
to give everything else away, as some 
people have been led to believe they are 
at the present time. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am not a member of 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
I do nót know whether the able Senator 
from Montana has read the evidence, 
but I do not suppose he literally means 
that men were sent overseas without any 
training. 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, yes; I mean that 
some of these boys have been sent over- 
seas literally without any training. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator would do 
a great public service if he could get the 
cases and disclose them to the Senate, 
and demand an investigation and an 
inquiry, and make known the results to 
the country, because we all know that 
that never should have happened, and 
according to the advices I have re- 
peatedly had from the War Department, 
it was never intended to happen. They 
say that an infantryman who is going to 
use a rifle, and is actually to be in ordi- 
nary infantry rifie combat, can be 
trained in a shorter period of time than 
are men who are to do more complicated 
work, and that the period of training the 
man receives is graduated by the kind of 
service he is to render. But, of course, 
if anyone has been sent overseas with- 
out the minimum training the military 
people find to be proper, it is a national 
scandal, and the Senator would render 
a great public service by disclosing the 
cases so that the officers guilty could be 
brought to trial. 

Mr. WHEELER. A lady sent me a 
copy of a letter her son had written her. 
I have it in my office, and I think I can 
locate it. He said he had never had a 
gun in his hand. I think he had been in 
the service, but he had been in office em- 
ployment, or doing something of that 
kind, and had never had a gun in his 
hand until he got into the combat serv- 
ice. Perhaps the boy was lying to his 
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mother, but that was what was stated 
in the letter she sent me, and I assumed 
it to be true. 

The Army itself has admitted that it 
has not given them 6 months’ training, 
but certainly the statement previously 
made was that it was necessary to give 
a year’s training not only to the 18-year- 
olds, but to all the others. Perhaps the 
authorities have discovered since that 
time that it is not necessary to give them 
a year’s training; perhaps 6 months’ 
training is all that is needed. But 
surely, when these boys go into combat 
service, I want to know they have had 
the proper kind of training in order to 
protect their lives. 

We know that the Germans have taken ~ 
boys 14 years of age and sent them into 
combat service, and that the Russians 
have done likewise. The American 
people have been shocked to learn that 
Germany would send “babies” into serv- 
ice and have them slaughtered upon the 
battlefields, and we have been shocked 
to hear that women in Russia are going 
into the combat service,.as we have been 
told is the case. But, after all, we have 
prided ourselves that we are more civil- 
ized, more Christianlike, than some na- 
tions that have done such things. 

Mr. President, the United States will 
not lower its standard of civilization as 
the Germans, with their barbarity, have 
lowered their standard in this war. We 
will not lower our standard to the point 
where the Japs have lowered theirs. In 
this war the United States has rendered 
a greater service than any country on 
the face of the globe. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I am 
in complete and full accord and sym- 
pathy with the leaders of the armed 
forces of our country and with what they 
are doing in the prosecution of the war. 
For that matter, I believe every Member 
of this body is perfectly willing, and has 
in most cases where he has had an op- 
portunity to demonstrate it shown his 
willingness, to do everything he can to 
aid the progress of this war. The Sen- 
ate of the United States has not been 
niggardly in any respect in dealing with 
anything that has been before it in con- 
nection with the prosecution of the war. 
I am just as anxious for full and com- 
plete and speedy victory as any other 
man in America or elsewhere. I am 
sure my colleagues feel the same way. 

Mr. President, we have given of the 
substance of our land until it hurts. We 
have drained the resources of this coun- 
try until we know that a serious problem 
will be faced in the post-war period. 
We have emptied the Treasury. 

Recently we passed a measure au- 
thorizing an increase of the national 
debt to $300,000,000,000, an amount of 
money which 4 or 5 years ago would 
have staggered the imagination of prac- 
tically every Member of this body. I re- 
member the time when we appropriated 
the first $5,000,000,000 to prepare for na- 
tional defense. One of the finest men 
who ever graced this Chamber, who since 
that day has gone on to his reward, the 
late Alva Adams, of Colorado, had charge 
of the bill on the floor. He was chair- 
man of the subcommittee before which 
the hearings were held on the bill which 
appropriated $5,000,000,000, if I correctly 
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remember the figure, for the purpose of 
building training camps throughout this 
land, for the purpose of constructing air- 
ports, for the purpose of equipping men, 
for the purpose of manufacturing muni- 
tions with which to fight a war which we 
thought might come to us. I remember 
that as he stood at his desk—and I seem 
to see him now—he said, “This stagger- 
ing amount of money, this $5,000,000,000, 
shocks me. It is a tremendous amount 
of money. Do we actually need it?” 
Many other Senators felt the same way. 

Since that day, Mr. President, we have 
passed legislation authorizing the in- 
crease of the national debt to $300,000,- 
000,000. The two Houses of the Con- 
gress have been liberal in every respect. 
We have given of our substance. We 
have given of the youth of our land. We 
have yielded to the request of the lead- 
ers of the armed forces that boys 18 
years of age might be drafted, and we 
have left it to the discretion of the lead- 
ers to send the boys into battle wherever 
they please, and we have given permis- 
sion, in addition thereto, for them to 
draft boys, with their parents’ consent, 
when they are only 17 years of age. We 
have not been niggardly. We have not 
held back. America has struck with all 
her force and all her might, until the day 
has drawn nigh, we hope, when final 
victory will be quickly realized upon 
European soil. 

Mr. President, as a consequence of 
what we have done we are told that many 
boys 17 and 18 years old have been killed 
in battle. We have received agonizing 
letters from their mothers and their 
fathers asking why it is necessary that 
we rob the cradle to fight this war. 

Mr. President, we have allies in this 
war, nations many of which have large 
resources and much manpower. I do not 
say that some of them have not given as 
freely as we have. I do not make that 
charge. We are in this war to the finish 
and we will carry it through. But I 
know that the time approaches now when 
we can afford to discontinue the practice 
of drafting and sending to the front, to 
give their life’s blood, to die in behalf of 
this democracy we love, children, many 
of whom have never had any experience 
in the affairs of life. Many of them have 
gone through experiences of which it is 
difficult for the human mind to conceive. 
They have seen their comrades bleeding 
and dying all around them, and we are 
told that many of the youth of this land, 
many of these children who have been 
drafted and sent into service, are prob- 
ably permanent mental cases. We have 
a right to demand that before they are 
sent into battle they be seasoned so far 
as it is possible to season them. 

Mr. President, I feel I am justified in 
offering my amendment, which simply 
provides that a paltry 6 months’ train- 
ing be provided so as to season a lad and 
prepare him physically and mentally to 
go out yonder to that front where men 
by the thousands are dying every day. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think it is no 
longer necessary to withhold from the 
American people just how magnificent a 
contribution in manpower the people of 
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America have made to the success of this 
war. There may have been some reason 
before for withholding such information, 
but in February the Secretary of War 
sent a letter to Representative Manon, 
Democrat, of Texas, who is a member of 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
and according to the figures the Secre- 
tary of War gave to the Representative 
from Texas there were approximately 
8,050,000 American soldiers in the Army 
in February. 

Mr. STEWART. That is in the Army 
alone. The Senator is not speaking of 
the Navy and the Marines? 

Mr. CHANDLER. In the Army alone; 
not including the Navy and the Marines; 
8,050,000 soldiers were in the Army in 
February. Of that number, 5,150,000 
were overseas. Think of it, Mr. Presi- 
cent, 5,150,000 American boys were over- 
seas. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield, 

Mr. MAYBANK. I am glad that the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
has brought out the point which he has 
mentioned. The question has been asked 
on this floor many times this afternoon 
as to how many men have been left in 
this country. My friends the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky and the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
dnd I are members of the Committee on 
Military Affairs. The evidence before 
our committee showed that there were 
left in this country, or this hemisphere, 
very few who were not in certain cate- 
gories, such as those returned from bat- 
tle service, and those on limited service. 
Am I correct? 

Mr. CHANDLER. In February there 
were only 2,900,000 soldiers in the United 
States. Approximately half of them, or 
1,400,000, had been earmarked and were 
being trained for overseas service. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Since the time has 
come to disclose the figures, I am happy 
that the Senator from Kentucky agrees 
with me, because I know that he knows 
the facts, as does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. The only thought I have to offer 
to the Senate is that there are in the 
United States very few trained and able 
soldiers who have not been in battle, or 
who are not suffering from minor or se- 
rious ailments. Am I correct? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. They are either overseas or they 
have been committed to go overseas. 
About 1,400,000 of them either have gone 
or are in the process of going, or will go 
whenever soldiers can be returned from 
overseas to replace them in the United 
States. 

I am anxious, now that it is not so im- 
portant to the security of the country or 
to our eventual victory, that the Ameri- 
can people be told the facts, because the 
blood and treasure and possessions of 
the American people are wholly com- 
mitted to this war. There is no way to 
turn back, We have committed ourselves 
far beyond what anyone ever imagined 
would be necessary when the original 
commitments were made to help our al- 
lies. The American people have never 
made any such commitments in strength 
and in treasure in all the history of this 
country. . 
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Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It was not my pur- 
pose to bring out the American commit- 
ments, of which the Senator has spoken 
So ably, because war is death and de- 
struction. It was my purpose to bring 
out—and I appreciate the opportunity to 
do so—as a member of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee, the fact that the state- 
ments which have been made, to the ef- 
fect that there are a great many sol- 
diers left in this country who can go 
overseas to fight the war, are incorrect. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The War Depart- 
ment states in this memorandum that of 
the residue of 2,900,000, 180,000 are in 
Army hospitals, and 1,300,000 are in es- 
sential administrative and service jobs, 
concerned with overseas supplies, plane 
maintenance, cargo loading, communi- 
cations, and transportation. It is the 
policy and plan of the War Department, 
if I correctly understand the Secretary’s 
statement, to send overseas and use in 
overseas service all those except the ones 
who are physically disqualified. Of 
course, there would be no point in send- 
ing overseas those who are physically 
disqualified, or who can perform only 
limited service. 

Every time we say anything about the 
American contribution to this total war, 
and to the victory, we are told about 
what someone else has done, and an ef- 
fort is made to minimize American en- 
deavor by magnifying what someone else 
has done. I am delighted that others 
have been able to contribute as much as 
they have contributed. I wish they 
could have contributed more. But let 
it be said to the eternal credit of the 
courage and determination of the Ameri- 
can people that when we undertake a 
job we do not do it by half-way meas- 
ures. We have committed ourselves 
wholly, in money, lives, and treasure, 
beyond anything ever contemplated by 
the American people before the war, or 
after we became involved in it. 

I do not know what credit eventually 
will be given. There will be enough 
credit for all if we share it. But when 
the war is over, let no citizen of the 
world, especially in America, attempt to 
minimize, or permit to be minimized, the 
magnificent contribution of the Ameri- 
can people to this victory. The Chief 
of Staff and others who have been living 
with the war day and night are weary. 
They are not able to stand criticism as 
they were when it started. They are not 
as fresh as they were. As my dear friend 
from South Carolina will remember, not 
long ago we were able to say to some of 
them, “Be of good courage, every one is 
weary”. The casualty lists continue to 
come in. The hearts of men and women 
in America continue to be broken every 
day by the loss of the most prized pos- 
session on earth—a son or daughter. 

It is time for the American people, 
not in a spirit of boastfulness, or brag- 
ging, to take a dead-level rest and call 
the attention of our own people and of 
the people of all the world to the fact 
that we have made this magnificent 
contribution in good faith—a contribu- 
tion which in my opinion exceeds the 
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contribution of all the others. We did 
it because of the voluntary spirit of de- 
termniation of the American people. By 
voluntary methods we have exceeded the 
production of all our friends and all our 
enemies combined. That was the reason 
why some of us fought tooth and nail 
against changing the rules in America, 
and against a bill which sought to im- 
pose compulsion on the American people. 
We have not needed it. We do not need 
it now. 

I believe that all of us can take pride 
in the generation to which we belong. 
As each generation of young Americans 
comes along, the older generation is 
likely to say, “This is a bad set. They 
do not know how to do things.” 

Our youngsters today are smarter than 
all the American boys we have ever pro- 
duced in all the time we have been a 
country. They can do more things, and 
do them better and more quickly. They 
have mastered the machines. 

. The Senator from Illinois knows that 

in our time the boys were willing, but 
awkward. However, the present genera- 
tion of young Americans represents the 
genius of the world. The contribution 
of the stalwart sons of America has made 
victory possible. Without their contri- 
bution, in my opinion, victory could not 
have been gained. Let every American 
in the country stand up and feel proud 
of the fact that his generation kept its 
rendezvous with destiny and made this 
magnificent contribution to the freedom 
of mankind. 

The present generation of Americans 
has won the fight again. The last time 
someone lost the peace. Our soldiers did 
not lose the fight. They won the fight. 
They are going to win the fight again; 
and it is up to those of us who occupy 
these seats .to see that what they have 
won is not lost. We are going to do that 
this time. We must do it. We cannot 
stand another war. The world cannot 
stand another war. We cannot finance 
another war. 

Yesterday or the day before a very 
distinguished and learned doctor came 
before the Committee on Military Affairs 
and stated that this country was worth 
$30,000,000,000,000. Does any Senator 
know how much money that is? I have 
no idea. Some of us suggested rather 
meekly that we would like to know if 
he could tell us how to find $300,000,- 
000,000 to pay our debts. I assume that 
$30,000,000,000,000 is somewhat more 
than $300,000,000,000. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to take 
any more of the time of my friend from 
Tennessee. As the Senator from Ten- 
nessee says, the Senate of the United 
States has never failed, in a single in- 
stance, either before the war or since, 
to give to the military authorities of this 
country everything they asked for in 
order properly and vigorously to prose- 
cute this war. I know that I have never 
failed. I know that the Senator from 
Illinois has never failed. 

Now we have a right to scrutinize the 
picture. That is not only our right, but 
our duty. At the close of the last war, on 
the 12th of November 1918, $6,000,000,000 
worth of surplus property had accumu- 
lated. That was considered a staggering 
amount of surplus property. In that war 
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we sent overseas approximately 2,020,000 
soldiers. In this war we have already 
sent overseas 5,150,000 soldiers. That 
will give some idea of the difference. At 
this moment there is scattered about the 
world more than $100,000,000,000 worth 
of surplus property belonging to the men, 
women, and children of the United 
States. We justify that by saying that 
war is a costly and wasteful thing, that 
we must have sufficient men and supplies; 
that in war those who fail to have suff- 
cient men and supplies lose, and those 
who lose, lose everything; that we must 
win, and that we cannot win unless we 
have the power to carry the fight to the 
enemy. If the enemy ever forces you 
on the defensive the only chance you 
have is to lose, although, of course, no 
one will know exactly when you will lose. 

With the help of our allies we were 
able to hold the line until we were ready. 
In this war the American people have 
demonstrated again that they can de- 
velop the greatest offensive power on 
earth; but the development of such power 
takes time. We were not ready when 
we entered this war, but our allies en- 
abled us to take the time we needed in 
order to become ready. I hope that 
hereafter we shall always be ready; I 
hope that never again shall we find our- 
selves unprepared, for we may not have 
enough time again. In the past we have 
always had time to prepare ourselves 
for war. It is not certain that next time 
we shall have time to do so. So far we 
have always needed it. The next time 
we must be ready, because the next war 
may come up suddenly. The learned 
doctor to whom I have referred said it 
might come in a short time, perhaps in 
20 years. He said that when it does come 
airplanes carrying 50,000 tons of bombs 
will come over a city like Washington 
and he predicted that they would be 
able to wipe out a city the size of Wash- 
ington in 10 minutes. I do not know 
whether that will happen, but that is 
one of the predictions of what will come 
to pass in the future. We must be ready 
for it. We must save the victory that 
our boys have won for us abroad. We 
must make our country secure. 

Mr. President, I have not observed that 
the leaders of the other governments 
have been hesitant to proclaim what they 
have been able to do. They have never 
failed to say what they have been able to 
do. Ido not wish to speak in derogation 
of what they have been able to contrib- 
ute, but I say it is high time that Ameri- 
can Senators stood up and said to them, 
“Look at what we have done.” It is high 
time that they recognized the contribu- 
tions made by the American people. 
God knows we were willing to make them 
in the interest of restoring peace to the 
wrold, but we should not fail to inform 
the American people of the extent of 
their contributions. Thus far we have 
failed to tell them. It is high time that 
we were giving our own people some idea 
of their magnificent contributions. 

I wish to repeat what I said when my 
good friend the Senator from Colorado 
was temporarily out of the Chamber, 
namely, that the Army justified the use 
of these young men on the theory that 
they have to keep the pressure on the 
enemy, and that it is necessary to change 
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the*procedure which has previously been 
followed. Previously the Army would 
have a division fighting for a certain sea- 
son, and then would take it out and 
would put in a new division. When cas- 
ualties occurred in a division young men 
would be sent in as replacements; the 
young men would be mixed or infiltrated 
among the men who were veterans in the 
division, and in that way the division 
would be kept in the fight and would be 
kept going. 

A Senator who votes for war—and we 
are the ones who voted for war—a Sena- 
tor who votes taxes on the people to 
support the war, and we did that—has 
a definite obligation to the American 
people. There are some Americans who 
think Senators are “nosey” if they go 
beyond that; some Americans think 
that Senators have no other obligation. 
I claim that Senators have an obligation 
to walk, as closely as the circumstances 
permit, with the soldier who offers his life 
to his country in its effort to win the - 
war. There are some things which must 
be explained in order to be appreciated. 
I have seen American soldiers who have 
been too long in a military area. Ihave 
seen a thousand-foot stare on a soldier 
in a 10-foot room. I have seen Ameri- 
can soldiers who went out in the morning 
with the bloom of youth on their faces, 
in the determination to strike a blow for 
their country, and I have seen them come 
back at night mangled and bruised. I 
have seen them lifted from military air- 
planes and taken to the hospital; I have 
seen them dead. I refuse to fail to dis- 
charge my obligation and my responsi- 
bility to walk as closely with them as the 
circumstances permit, and to be inter- 
ested enough to try to see whether we 
Pos give them a little better chance to 

ve. 

Mr. President, I am grateful to the 
Senator from Tennessee for giving me 
this opportunity to speak. I hope I have 
not trespassed too greatly on his time. 

Mr. STEWART. Not at all. I think 
the Senator has made a substantial con- 
tribution. I wish to say, with him, that 
I, too, have the highest regard for the 
American soldier. I repeat that I also 
have the highest regard and respect for 
our leaders in this war, of whom we are 
proud. I refer to all our leaders in the 
armed forces. America does not need to 
hold her head down in shame or even in 
the slightest embarrassment when the 
leaders of her armed forces are compared 
to the leaders of the armed forces of any 
of our allies or of any of our enemies. 
I pay to our leaders the highest tribute. 
I am proud of them. They are great, 
and they are wonderful in their great- 
ness. They are fighting a great war. But 
I cannot see the necessity for rushing the 
youth of our land into this war. 

Mr. AUSTIN and Mr. MAYBANK ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield first to the 
Senator from Vermont, and then I will 
yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, in order 
that my colleagues in the Senate may 
have available some of the evidence on 
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the basis of which the Committee on 
Milita: v Affairs acted, I request permis- 
sion to have printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my brief statement certain docu- 
ments which I shall describe in a mo- 
ment. One of them is a letter from Gen- 
eral Marshall, dated last month, ad- 
dressed to Representative WILLIAM E, 
Hess, of Ohio. In the letter appears a 
statement which bears upon the claim 
made severa! times today that there is 
available for military use a pool of man- 
power which can be resorted to—a pool 
composed of men other than those 18 
years of age. I read the following state- 
ment by General Marshall, and I point 
out that the letter. was written last 
month: 

For the past 6 months we have been comb- 
ing the coastal defense commands and our 
bases in Alaska and the Caribbean for men 
who are suitable for infantry replacements, 
they themselves to be replaced by personne] 
of such physical limitations that they could 
not be employed in combat service. The 
same procedure is being followed through all 
the rear areas in the overseas theaters. Yet 
we are still short in replacements and under 
the heaviest pressure from our field com- 
manders to obtain them. 

The choice in the matter is very clear; 
either we must accept delays in operations in 
Europe and in the Pacific or we must follow 
the present procedure. There is no other 
course. To delay the operations now under 
way would, in my opinion, be a tragic error, 
resulting in an inevitably increased loss in 
life by the prolongation of the war. I am 
quite certain that the people of the United 
States would not make this choice, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the following papers: 

(A) Synopsis of military manpower 
situation; (B) tabulation by years of age 
of reserve of manpower for combat re- 
placements; (C) letter from General 
Marshall to Senator Reynorps, October 
23, 1942, to which the distinguished 
junior Senator from Tennessee has re- 
ferred, explaining why it is inadvisable 
to incorporate in law a requirement for 
12 months’ training for men under 20 
years of age before they may be sent into 
combat; (D) letter from Brigadier Gen- 
eral Irvine to Hon. James W. WADSWORTH 
explaining training program for units 
and for replacements and War Depart- 
ment directives on order in which men 
are sent into combat, dated January 17, 
1945; (E) letter from General Marshall 
to Hon. WILLIAM E. Hess, dated March 5, 
1945, explaining the War Department’s 
consistent opposition to statutory re- 
quirements as to length of training re- 
quired before men of certain age groups 
can be sent into combat and explaining 
the effective training men receive and the 
effects such restrictions would have. He 
states that the Army has been combed 
for men suitable for replacements, with 
the result that 500,000 men were with- 
drawn from assignments other than divi- 
sional, 90,000 were transferred from air 
service forces, 40,000 withdrawn from 
antiaircraft artillery, all to be retrained 
as infantry replacements. He stated 
that coastal defense commands were be- 
ing similarly combed, but that they were 
still short of replacements. 
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I ask unanimous consent that these 
papers be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my.remarks. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


The Army developed a training program 
under which effective combat divisions were 
created from civilians, This required a 
minimum of 1 year’s intensive training. 

The effectiveness of this training has been 
demonstrated in all the theaters of operation 
in high-speed sustained offensives carried 
out by green troops against a veteran enemy. 

Its efficiency has been shown in casualties 
substantially below estimates based on the 
previous experience of our allies and the 
fact that our troops have inflicted consid- 
erably greater losses on the enemy than they 
themselves have suffered. 

The Army likewise developed a training 
plan for replacements to be fed individually 
into trained combat teams. This training 
takes from 13 to 17 weeks and no man is 
sent to a combat unit until after individual 
tests have proved that he has absorbed the 
necessary training to qualify him as a re- 
placement in his particular assignment. 

The efficacy of this training has been 
demonstrated through the number of units 
that have absorbed such replacements dur- 
ing combat over a period of months with- 
out suffering any loss of combat efficiency. 
This program of continuous replacements 
has permitted a sustained velocity of attack 
over a period of months never before possi- 
ble which has been a material factor in pre- 
venting the enemy from reorganizing in new 
strong defensive positions. This both short- 
ens the war and decreases our total battle 
losses. 

The policy of the War Department has 
been not to use any men under 19 years of 
age in combat as long as any other men 
suitable for combat replacements were avail- 
able. Pursuant to this policy the entire 
Army, including the Air Force, was combed 
for men physically suitable for infantry and 
armor combat replacements. 

Not until the middle of November 1944 
was the ban on sending 18-year-olds as in- 
fantry and armor replacements lifted at 
which time it had become impossible to 
meet the requirements of the various thea- 
ters for replacements from other manpower 
sources. 

Had a ban existed on the use of 18-year- 
olds, it would have been impossible to have 
maintained the continuous offensive in Eu- 
rope at its rapid pace and the enemy would 
have gained additional time to reorganize his 
forces for fresh defensive lines or even an- 
other counteroffensive like the one he 
launched in December. The result of re- 
stricting the use of 18-year-olds when mili- 
tary necessity required their use would have 
been increased loss of Hfe, not a saving, and 
a prolongation of the war. 

The War Department has consistently fol- 
lowed a policy of using 18-year-olds in com- 
bat only when military necessity compels, 
and that is still its policy. Any arbitrary 
prohibition by law of the use of 18-year-olds 
can only operate as a brake that may slow 
down military operations at a most critical 
phase. In certain theaters where climatic 
conditions almost stop military operations for 
a prolonged period the loss of speed in an 
offensive might result in the loss of the entire 
objectives of a campaign. 

As of February 1, 1945, our estimated re- 
serve of civilian manpower fit for military 
duty and within the effective combat ages of 
18 to 25, inclusive, was down to 279,000 men, 
of whom 133,000 were aged 18. Besides this, 
there will be available only those who become 
18 years of age each month, 
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A British officer inspecting our replacement 
training system expressed amazement at its 
thoroughness and stated that they would not 
dream of attempting any such intensive 
training for basic replacements. 


Manpower reservoir, Feb. 1, 1945 


All other males within the above age 
groups have already been found physically 
unfit for full military service or are deferred 
by law. 

The above list of deferred includes men of 
the merchant marine, who are as necessary 
to the war as troops or Navy personnel, and ` 
those engaged in war production. 

Ot the possible reserve of military man- 
power between ages 18 and 25, inclusive, 
almost one-half are age 18. 

Other than the above there is no further 
source of military manpower to maintain the 
combat efficiency of the armed forces except 
those men becoming 18 years of age each 
month, 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
Washington, October 23, 1942. 
Hon. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. « 

Dear SENATOR REYNOLDS: In the discussion 
of the proposed legislation to lower the selec- 
tive-service age, the proposal has frequently 
been made that a provision be written into 
the law that would make 12 months’ train- 
ing mandatory before any individual under 
20 years of age could be sent to a theater of 
operations. 

I believe that this originates partly from a 
desire to avoid the unfortunate instances of 
the First World War, in which many men 
were sent to front-line combat before they 
had any reasonable amount of training; and, 
second, on the assumption that, since the 
War Department has frequently stated that 
it takes 12 months to train a division, there 
should be no objection to guaranteeing 12 
months’ training for each enlisted man. 

Such a limitation would impose an almost 
impossible administrative problem for the 
War Department. There is a marked differ- 
ence between the training of an individual 
soldier and the training of a complicated 
machine like a division. Every soldier re- 
ceives approximately 3 months’ basic train- 
ing. In this period he is hardened physically 
and trained technically, as well as given an 
understanding of discipline. He is taught 
how to care for himself in the field; how to 
employ both his primary and secondary 
weapons; and how he and his weapons fit 
into the squad and platoon. Upon comple- 
tion of this course, he is a qualified rifleman, 
machine gunner, mortarman, etc., depending 
upon which course he pursued in the replace- 
ment center. 

Upon completion of his basic training the 
soldier is assigned to a tactical unit. If the 
unit is new—that is, recently organized— 
there then begins the team training that 
every unit must have before it can be con- 
sidered an efficient combat organization. The 
length of time required for this team training 
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varies, of course, with the type and size of 
the unit. A squad of 12 men who have had 
proper basic training can be trained as a team 
in a relatively short period of time. A bat- 
talion takes considerably longer. A division 
which is a complicated organization in- 
volving the combined use of many arms, must 
have a long training period before it becomes 
a real combat organization. For this 12 
months is the minimum, and during this 12 
months’ period units that make up the divi- 
sions go through periods of small unit train- 
ing, advanced unit training, training with 
the combined arms, and then extensive field 
maneuvers with the division acting alone and 
in combination with other divisions and 
corps and Army troops. 

To get back to the training of an individual 
soldier, the length of his training before he 
can be fitted into an experienced tactical 
unit varies according to the type of unit and 
the duties for which he is trained. A few ex- 
amples will illustrate what I mean by this: 

In the Air Corps, a soldier selected for 
ground crew (mechanics) training first re- 
ceives a period of basic military training. He 
then goes to an Air Corps technical school, 
and the length of his training there depends 
upon the specific specialty in which he is 
being trained. The period may vary from 18 
to 36 weeks, and when he graduates he is, for 
example, a finished airplane engine mechanic 
and can be immediately assigned to and used 
in a bombardment group as a mechanic, 
whether it is still itself in training or is in 
a combat theater. 

A radio operator receives his basic training 
and his training as an operator simultane- 
ously. In from 3 to 5 months he is an effec- 
tive operator, trained in Army radio proce- 
dure and, as in the case of the airplane me- 
chanic, can take his place in a signal com- 
pany of a combat division, whether that divi- 
sion is still in training or is being committed 
to combat. -` 

A rifleman, when he finishes his 13 weeks’ 
hasic training, is prepared to take his place in 
an experienced squad at any time. If 8 or 
10 men in the squad have had team training, 
the trained basic rifleman can be inserted in 
the squad without detriment either to him- 
self or his unit. 

I could give you many other examples 
where it would be unnecessary and undesir- 
able to hold a man out of a combat theater 
for 12 months. It would be almost impos- 
sible for the Army to operate under any such 
mandate. We would, in effect, have to put 
thousands upon thousands of men “on the 
shelf" after their essential training had been 
completed before we could use them. In the 
Air Corps alone possibly 500,000 such men 
would be involved. Incidentally, the Navy 
and the Marine Corps enlist men of 17, and 
I am told that the average age of the entire 
corps is below 20. 

The proposal would create so many obsta- 
cles of this nature that I cannot too strongly 
emphasize the importance of giving us this 
legislation without crippling limitations. 
Trust our judgment and our own insistence 
that we fight only with properly trained 
units, to see that each soldier has adequate 
training before he enters combat. I am cer- 
tain Members of Congress do not wish to 
hamper the War Department in the execu- 
tion of the tremendous task we have before 
us. These proposals, I am sure, arise through 
& lack of understanding of the problem pre- 
sented. Our enemies are desperate and im- 


placable. Our task is extremely difficult. 
Faithfully yours, 
G. C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff. 


JANUARY 17, 1945, 
Hon. James W. WADSWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. WapsworTH: In the absence of 
Maj. Gen. Ray E. Porter, to whom your letter 
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of January 11 is addressed, I shall present 
the views and policies of the War Depart- 
ment concerning the training and overseas 
assignment of replacements, with particular 
reference to the points emphasized by Mr, 
Marvin in his letter to you. 

Your constituent makes four major points. 
In summary, these involve: (1) the short 
period of time elapsing between the induc- 
tion of young men and their becoming cas- 
ualties; (2) the commitment of the 18-year- 
old group to battle prior to similar commit- 
ment of older men who have been in the 
service for several years; (3) the inadequacy 
of a 17 weeks’ training period for replace- 
ments, when compared with the full year of 
training advocated by the Army for peace- 
time; and (4) the inference that young men 
with 17 weeks’ training in the United States 
plus a very short period of overseas training 
are being organized into units and then, as 
units, sent into battle. 

In the early stages of mobilization, we 
were able to afford inductees additional 
training in units after they had completed 
their basic and specialist training. As mobi- 
lization and deployment have progressed, 
however, our requirements for men to fill 
new units has steadily decreased until, as 
the matter now stands, our great need is for 
replacements to fill ranks depleted by com- 
bat. The bulk of these replacements must 
be trained as infantry, since infantry suf- 
fers the heaviest losses in battle. As stated 
by Mr. Marvin, replacements are normally 
given basic and specialist training for 17 
weeks, This period, followed by a short fur- 
lough, processing, and travel to his overseas 
destination, may result in the arrival of a 
soldier in a theater of operations within 6 
months after the date of his induction. How 
soon thereafter he enters combat as a re- 
placement in a trained unit depends upon 
the demands for his services. Obviously, 
considering the numbers engaged there will 
be casualties among replacements who have 
had only 6 months’ service. 

With regard to Mr. Marvin's statement that 
“some even not yet graduated from high 
school” are among those becoming casual- 
ties within 6 months after induction, I know 
you are aware that the War Department has 
made every effort consistent with the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war to hold to a 
minimum the number of 18-year-olds en- 
tering combat. Following are extracts of 
War Department policy in this respect: 

“Men less than 19 years of age who have 
had less than 6 month's training, and pre- 
Pear’ Harbor fathers who have had less than 
6 months’ training will be used as overseas 
replacements only after all other replace- 
ment resources have been exhausted.” (Re- 
vision of February 28, 1944.) 

“In selecting replacements for shipment 
overseas, the following order of priority will 
be observed: 

“(1) Those who have attained the age of 
19 and are not pre-i’earl Harbor fathers. 

“(2) Those pre-Pearl Harbor fathers who 
have attained the age of 19. 

“(3) Those who have not attained age 19. 

“No infantry or armored replacements will 
be shipped overseas until they have at- 
tained age 19.” (Revision of June 24, 1944.) 

The foregoing policies were rigorously ob- 
served and were continued until their fur- 
ther observance became impossible for mili- 
tary reasons. These reasons were our urgent 
needs for infantry and armored replace- 
ments, needs which developed in early fall of 
last year and could not be deferred without 
serious effects on our operations overseas, 
The Under Secretary of War in a statement 
to the press on December 7, 1944, clarified 
the War Department position in this re- 
spect. A copy of the press release is enclosed, 

Mr. Marvin’s second point is that at pres- 
ent young men are getting into the front 
line sooner than older men who have been 
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in service several years. The bulk of the 
men now being received from Selective Serv- 
ice are in the 18- and 19-year-old group. 
Initially only individuals between the ages of 
21 and 88 were inducted, and this age group 
furnished sufficient personnel to provide the 
military forces required by our early plans. 
As the military situation developed, it be- 
came apparent that there were not enough 
men in the older group with the necessary 
physical stamina to meet requirements fully. 
It therefore became necessary to draw in- 
ductees from a lower age bracket, As a re- 
sult, the age limit was lowered to include 
the 18-year-old group. Since this group had 
not been previously inducted, a high pro- 
portion of these individuals was obtained in 
the months that followed. 

Thereafter every effort was made to give 
young men all possible training before com- 
mitting them to combat. Divisions not 
scheduled for early movement overseas were 
stripped of older men and younger men as- 
signed in their places. With the shift of the 
bulk of our Army overseas, this process had 
to be curtailed in mid-1944. 

In February 1944 the policy was adopted 
of not sending men under 19 years of age 
as replacements for infantry and armored 
units as long as others were obtainable. This 
further stiffened in June to bar the send- 
ing of any such men. This policy was ad- 
hered to as long as military operations per- 
mitted. In December 1944, the Army an- 
nounced a change in policy which permitted 
the 18-year-old soldier to be sent overseas. 
This was only one of the actions taken to 
meet the situation. Another was the with- 
drawing of some 95,000 physically fit and 
older men from the Army Air Forces and 
Army Service Forces for retraining as in- 
fantry. The process is in effect overseas as 
well as in the United States. Overseas com- 
manders are kept fully informed of the 
amount of training each individual has had 
before leaving the United States. 

The third point under consideration is the 
adequacy of our replacement training period. 
Originally, as you know, the replacement 
training period was 13 weeks. After some 
time, however, we found it was possible to 
meet our needs and at the same time increase 
to 17 weeks this training period. This was 
continued until very recently, when our re- 
placement demand became so urgent as to 
require the reduction of the training period 
to 15 weeks. Carefully worked-out training 
tests and battle experience have demon- 
strated that the average soldier in 13 to 17 
weeks can be brought to a training level that 
permits him to fill a vacancy in a trained 
team. In contrasting the training of units 
and of replacements, however, it should be 
understood that a replacement joins a 
trained organization. He performs accept- 
ably well and learns quickly in combat. He 
is flanked by men who are experienced. He 
follows their lead and is guided by their 
advice. 

Mr. Marvin makes a comparison between 
the training of replacements and the 1-year 
training period which the Army advocates for 
peacetime. It is considered that the two are 
not comparable. It is important to realize 
that the year’s training covers the period 
necessary for both individual training and 
the team training and development of lead- 
ership required to build such organizations 
as regiments or divisions. On the other 
hand, the replacement joins a unit made up 
of experienced soldiers and benefits from 
their knowledge and skill for his final train- 
ing on the job. You will recall that General 
Marshall explained in the attached letter to 
you in 1942 the marked disparity between 
unit training and the training required for 
replacements. 

Lastly, Mr. Marvin infers that replace- 
ments with little overseas training are being 
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sent into battle as units. This is not correct. 
As explained above, replacements are not 
formed into new units, but are infiltrated 
into trained, and for the most part, battle- 
seasoned organizations. 

The War Department appreciates your in- 
terest, and if further details are desired, I 
will be happy to discuss the matter at your 
convenience. 

Faithfully yours, 
W. W. Irvine, 
Brigadier General, G. S. C., 
Acting Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3. 


Marcu 5, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM Hess, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, Hess: I have carefully reviewed 
your response of February 28 to my letter of 
tbe preceding day. As I understand your 
letter, it raises three major points—first, that 
the War Department is on record as having 
assured the Congress that 18-year-olds would 
receive at least a year’s training before go- 
ing overseas; second, that our present replace- 
ment training system does not provide 18- 
year-olds with adequate military preparation 
for combat duties; and third, that older and 
fully trained soldiers here should be used as 
replacements instead of 18-year-olds. 

As for the War Department’s previous 
comments on this subject, the War Depart- 
ment testimony at the hearings you cited 
unquestionably establishes our position in 
opposition to a statutory training limitation. 
I also recall statements by General White, 
then Chief of the General Staff Personnel 
Division, that no assurance was possible that 
soldiers of any age group would receive a 
minimum of a year’s training before pro- 
ceeding overseas. If you wish, I shall have 
an officer visit you in your officer with a 
marked copy of the hearings which will re- 
veal the War Department’s position to have 
been that any such restriction on Army train- 
ing would be impossible of administration. 
In this connection I do not think it could 
be maintained that the remarks of Generals 
Reckord and Devers in 1941, 5 months before 
our entry into the war, should be accepted as 
the governing criteria for conducting re- 
placement training at the present time, 
Both these men are able officers but at that 
time they were expressing general views of 
their own and neither’ one of them was a 
member of the War Department General 
Steff. Furthermore, to accept as determin- 
ing views of this nature expressed at that 
time would be to ignore all the combat ex- 
perience we have gained and techniques we 
have developed during the past 3 years. Also, 
their remarks were predicated upon the 
peacetime concept of unit training, not the 
wartime replacement training to which your 
correspondence refers. What may be suc- 
cessfully demanded of soldiers in time of 
peace in the way of training is quite different 
from what may be required as a matter of 
course today when they work without regard 
to hours and accept the hardships without 
question. 

As for the adequacy of our training, the 
system is based, as I have just indicated 
above, upon an extensive military experience 
specifically related to the present war. Fur- 
thermore, most of the training is now in the 
hands of men who have had recent combat 
experience. In my opinion, the present sys- 
tem is adequate, and I have personally in- 
spected replacement training camp after 
camp to make certain that the work was 
being conducted in the most efficient manner 
practicable. Of course, one must keep in 
mind that we are training men to be placed 
in seasoned veteran units where the leader- 
ship from the noncommissioned grades up- 
ward is in the hands of veterans. 

The impression has been developed that 
there are many other soldiers in continental 
United States who are available for combat 
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assignments overseas in lieu of these younger 
men. The facts will not bear this out. So 
long as we had divisions in training in this 
country I required that the younger men 
graduated from the replacement training 
camps should be sent to the divisions and 
the ~anks of these units stripped of the pri- 
vates who had been in training within the 
divisions for a long period in this country. 
This procedure was very hard on the divi- 
sional team, but it was one way of meeting 
the public and congressional desire in this 
matter. Some 140,000 were so assigned and 
reassigned. However, with the movement of 
the divisions out of the United States this 
procedure was no longer possible. 

Furthermore, in the effort to provide in- 
fantry replacements for assignment overseas 
at the rates demanded by the heavy fighting, 
approximately 500,000 men were withdrawn 
from assignments other than divisional, in 
the United States, were retrained for infantry 
duty and sent abroad. In addition we sum- 
marily transferred from the air forces and the 
service forces a total of 90,000 men who were 
retrained as infantry. We elso converted the 
personnel of units for which there was no 
longer an urgent requirement into infantry 
replacement—as, for example, more than 50 
battalions of antiaircraft artillery, totaling 
40,000 men. For the past 6 months ` e have 
been combing the coastal defense commands 
and our bases in Alaska and the Caribbean 
for men who are suitable for infantry replace- 
ments, they themselves to be xeplaced by per- 
sonnel of such physical limitations that they 
could not be employed in combat service. 
The same procedure is being followed through 
all the rear areas in the overseas theaters, 
yet we are still short in replacements and 
under the heaviest pressure from our field 
commanders to obtain them. 

The choice in the matter is very clear; 
either we must accept delays in operations in 
Europe and in the Pacific or we must follow 
the present procedure. There is no other 
course. To delay the operations now under 
way would, in my opinion, be a tragic error 
resulting in an inevitably increased loss in 
life hy the prolongation of the war. I am 
quite certain that the people of the United 
States would not make this choice. The 
attached comments of Mr. Stimson to the 
press on March 1 explain the situation and 
our efforts to meet it. 

I wish to make one further observation. 
The Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson, and I, 
and others in responsible places in the War 
Department, are keenly sensitive to the daily 
casualties we are suffering. Our constant 
effort has been so to conduct this war that 
it can be brought to a successful conclusion 
with a minimum of American casualties. 
The greatest economy will be obtained by 
the early termination of the fighting. We 
must never give the enemy a moment to 
recuperate his strength, to regain his bal- 
ance, and the urgent requirement for re- 
placements, strong and vigorous must be met 
if we are to be successful. 

I shall add this final comment, that I be- 
lieve that never before in our history have 
the soldiers in our Army been so carefully 
prepared for battle as is the case at the pres- 
ent time. 

Faithfully yours, 
G. C. MARSHALL, 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I refer 
to certain pages of hearings in order to 
aid my colleagues if they desire to ex- 
amine testimony bearing upon this 
amendment. I will give the pages to 
which they may turn. 

In the hearings before the House 
Committee on Military Affairs I refer to 
the testimony of Maj. Gen. S. G. Henry, 
G-1; and Maj. Gen. I. H. Edwards, G-3. 
General Henry’s testimony with regard 


__to figures on calls for men and how they 
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were being handled may be found at 
pages 3, 4, 7, and 8. General Edwards’ 
testimony explaining the replacement 
training program may be found on pages 
9 and 10; on page 11, explaining the 
combing of the Army for suitable infan- 
try replacements; on page 13, stating a 
shortage of replacements, and explain- 
ing that the War Department had never 
had a policy of training replacements for 
12 months. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the REcorp a 
memorandum entitled “Why 18-Year- 
Olds?” 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WHY 18-YEAR-OLDS? 

The supply of manpower under 26 years of 
age fit for full military duty is practically 
exhausted, including men in the armed forces 
not in combat units. The men becoming 
18 years of age each month constitute prac- 
tically the entire source of additional man- 
power. 

While the need of young men for the Air 
Force, if it is to be an efficient fighting unit, 
is universally recognized, few outside trained 
military men understand that the same re- 
quirement applies to the Infantry and that 
if older men are used for Infantry replace- 
ments it will slow down the speed of attack, 
prolong the war, and increase total casualties. 

After VE-day a steady flow of the younger 
men will be required to permit release of men 
whose service in Europe has earned it for 
them and at the same time permit the rapid 
and vigorous prosecution of the war against 
Japan. 

A restriction on the use of 18-year-olds in 
battle will slow down operations, incre 
casualties, and prevent release of battle-worn 
veterans after VE-day. 

Had the War Department been restricted 
in the use of 18-year-olds in combat during 
the last 9 months, the offensive in Europe 
could not have been sustained at its rapid 
pace, which prevented the enemy from reor- 
ganizing and establishing new defensive lines 
which would have materially prolonged the 
campaign in Germany with a resultant heavy 
increase in casualties. Use of 18-year-old 
trained soldiers was essential in maintain- 
ing the combat divisions av effective combat 
strength since there were not sufficient phys- 
ically fit men of other ages suitable for in- 
fantry work available. 

The efficiency with which these replace- 
ments have functioned and the fact that the 
offensive power of the combat units absorb- 
ing them has not been lowered is convincing 
proof of the adequacy of their training. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I wish 
to give the correct title of those hear- 
ings. They were held on March 22, 1945, 
before the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the House of Representatives on H. R. 
2625, an act extending the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended. A 

Mr. MAYBANE. Mr. President, it has 
been my belief that under the able lead- 
ership of General Marshall every oppor- 
tunity has been granted, wherever pos- 
sible, to afford sufficient training to men 
inducted into the armed services. I be- 
lieve this country has been most for- 
tunate in the great military leadership 
of Gen. George C. Marshall. Earlier to- 
day I spoke on the subject of the training 
of the One Hundred and Sixth Division. 
For the Recor I read a statement of the 
War Department submitted to me by the 
clerk of the Committee on Military Af- 
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fairs at my request only a few moments 
ago: : 

The One Hundred and Sixth Infantry Di- 
vision was activated March 15, 1943, and left 
Army ground forces jurisdiction (in order 
to go overseas) October 9, 1944. 

The One Hundred and Sixteenth Infantry 
Regiment which is part of the Twenty-ninth 
Infantry Division, a National Guard organiza- 
tion with Maryland, etc., troops, was inducted 
in February 1941 and trained in this country 
until September 1942. 

G. I. REPRESENTATION AT SAN FRANCISCO 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. MAGNUSON.. Mr. President, a 
great deal has been said today regarding 
our G. I.’s. I have long advocated that 
at the coming Conference to be held at 
San Francisco some adequate representa- 
tion be given the G. I. Several days be- 
fore the departure of our late lamented 
President for Warm Springs I had the 
good fortune to talk with him. Among 
other things, we talked about the G. I. 
representation at the peace conference. 
He told me that he was giving the matter 
serious consideration. He said, however, 
that what bothered him—and it is what 
bothers many of us—was how to select 
the typical G. I. We now have a new 
President in the White House. I think 
that perhaps he is also perplexed by the 
question of how to select the typical G. I. 

Mr. President, many persons will at- 
tend the San Francisco Conference. At 
least, many will go to San Francisco. 
I understand the American Legion will 
be represented there. The Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and other types of perma- 
nent organizations of this country, will 
endeavor to be represented at San Fran- 
cisco. They will at least be there on the 
fringes. 

A Senator said to me today, “We have 
a G. I. representative in the person of 
the ex-Governor of the State of Minne- 
sota.” But, Mr. President, he is not the 
type of G. I. of whom I am thinking. 
He is just like the Senator who is now 
speaking; he was a brass hat in the Navy, 
as I was a brass hat. Iam thinking about 
the typical G. I. 

I believe that I have a solution of the 
difficulty. I suggest to the President of 
the United States the following method: 
Let the staff of the Stars and Stripes, or 
its editor, draw up a standard of quali- 
fications for the man who shall sit at 
the peace table as the representative of 
the G. I.’s. Representatives of the Army 
and Navy may then draw 50 names from 
the complete list of those who are in 
the armed services, using the same ma- 
chinery that was used when the men 
were drafted. Let those names then be 
published in the Stars and Stripes, and 
from it let the staff pick the enlisted 
man best qualified for the assignment, 
The staff of the Stars and Stripes is com- 
posed wholly of noncommissioned of- 
ficers. This method, Mr. President, will 
assure that every man in the armed 
forces will have an opportunity to be 
chosen to represent the G. ITs, provided 
he fulfills certain minimum qualifica- 
tions. It will also allow the men to un- 
derstand that the selection was not an 
arbitrary one, and that each man in 
the armed forces had as good a chance 
to be selected as any other man. I þes 
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lieve the effect of this procedure would 
contribute much to the success of the 
coming San Francisco Conference. It is 
still not too late to follow this proce- 
dure, even though the Conference will 
begin some time next week. 


DAVID B. SMITH 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MUR- 
DOCK in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 209) for the relief of 
David B. Smith, and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. EL- 
LENDER, Mr. O’DANIEL, and Mr. MORSE 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


KATHERINE SMITH 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 1567) for the relief 
of Katherine Smith, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on. 

Mr.ELLENDER. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendment, agree to 
the request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina, Mr. TUNNELL, 
and Mr. Witson conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

CONTINENTAL CASUALTY CO., A CORPO- 

RATION, AND MONTGOMERY CITY 

LINES, INC. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its agree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 1307) for the relief of 
Continental Casualty Co., a corporation, 
and Montgomery City Lines, Inc., and 
requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments, agree 
to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. TAYLOR, and Mr. WILEY conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


PROGRAM TOMORROW 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is 
obvious we cannot conclude the consider- 
ation of the pending measure today. I 
express the hope that we may do so to- 
morrow. I have the assurance of Sena- 
tors on both sides of the aisle, and on 
both sides of the pending question, that 
they will cooperate in an attempt to con- 
clude the bill tomorrow. I desire to avoid 
& session Saturday, if possible. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, _ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of the Senate proceedings.) 


CONFIRMATION OF POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT NOMINATION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, as in executive ses- 
sion, that the one nomination on the 
Executive Calendar be considered and 
disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the nomination. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Harrison Parkman to be pur- 
chasing agent for the Post Office Depart- 
ment. $ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, and, without objection, the Pres- 
ident will be immediately notified. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY... I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o'clock and 51 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
April 20, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 19 (legislative day of April 
16), 1945: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Spruille Braden, of New York, now Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Cuba, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to Argentina, 

SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MINT 

Neal H. Callaghan, of San Francisco, Calif., 
to be Superintendent of the Mint of the 
United States at San Francisco, Calif., to fill 
an existing vacancy. 

POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

W. Cliff Crump, Collinsville, Ala., in place 
of J. P. Cox, deceased. 

Oscar P. Braswell, Delta, Ala. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Arthur G. Finch, Red Bay, Ala., in place of 
5. W. Wren, transferred. 

Samuel Henry Dailey, Tunnel Springs, Ala, 
Office became Presidential October 1, 1944. 

ARIZONA 


Herman J. Kielhorn, Williams, Ariz. in 

place of J. L. Boyce, resigned. 
ARKANSAS 

Dudley B. Hutchinson, Ashdown, Ark., in 
place of M. H. Morgan, resigned. 

Gordon O. Thomasson, Magazine, Ark., in 
place of R. L. Cummings, resigned. 

Floyd V. Wike, Bryte, Calif, Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Logan P. White, Lancaster, Calif., in place 
of L, O. Rowe, deceased. 

Thomas 8. Powell, Orosi, Calif., in place of 
W. A. Oxford, deceased. 
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Robert A. Bates, Roseville, Calif., in place 
of M. H. Wiswell, resigned. 

Elsie R Wiseman, Standard, Calif., in place 
of Henry Mendes, deceased. 

Bonnie F. Rodenbaugh, Winterhaven, 
Calif. Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Maxwell F. Buffum, Yreka, Calif., in place 
of R. H. DeWitt, Jr., resigned. 


CONNECTICUT 


William J. Foran, Plainville, 
place of J. T. McCarthy, resigned. 


GEORGIA 

Mattie K. Pollard, Appling, Ga., in place of 
F. L. Crawford, deceased. 

Jeremiah B. Monk, Moultrie, Ga., in place 
of Grady Adams, resigned. 

Agnese R. Mundy, Rockmart, Ga., in place 
of D. G, Burnette, resigned. 

saac Y. Conger, Tifton, Ga., in place of 

Roy Thrasher, transferred. 

Urvie W. Busby, Villa Rica, Ga., in place of 
F. S. Pope, resigned. 


Conn., in 


IDAHO 


Maye Burns, Osburn, Idaho. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1942. 


ILLINOIS 


Harold Klinke, Alton, Ill., in place of J. L. 
Lampert. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 23, 1942. 

Victoria J. Ksycki, Dubois, Ill. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Woodrow W. Hynous, Fox River Grove, Ill, 
in place of J. J. Zeman, retired. 

Blanche Nelder, Godfrey, Ill., in place of 
R. R. Pattison, deceased. 

Verna M. Boal, Hillside, Ill, in place of 
J. R. Maher, resigned. 

Foy I. Smith, Joy, Ill., in place of L, O, 
Kistler, transferred. 

Horace E. Hipkins, Liberty, Ill. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Edwin H. Barmore, Winfield, Ill., in place 
of W. B. Daleiden, resigned. 


INDIANA 


Eva A. Thompson, Chesterfield, Ind, 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Ferd B. Koenig, Etna Green, Ind., in place 
of J. N. Hight, transferred. 

James W. Shafor, Frankfort, Ind., in place 
of W. G. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission 
expired June 23, 1942. 

Leslie C. Weigle, Fremont, Ind., in place 
of E. V. Myers, transferred. 

Nellie K. Kownover, Granger, Ind. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Bernard H. McCann, Lawrenceburg, Ind., 
in place of Albert Spanagel, retired. 

Fred M. Hoppas, Sidney, Ind. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 


IOWA 

George E. Bowers, Alton, Iowa, in place of 
E. J. Kooreman, resigned. 

George W. Oelke, Audubon, Iowa, in place 
of H. A. Northup, resigned. 

Gien W. Irwin, Bedford, Iowa, in place of 
Eunice Hamilton, removed. 

Gerald L. Fickel, Glenwood, Iowa, in place 
of A. J. Belt, resigned. 

Glenn W. Brammer, Grand River, Iowa, 
in place of E. H. Gilreath, resigned. 

J. Burnham Silsly, Lamoni, Iowa, in place 
of W. H. Blair, resigned. 

Homer L. Casey, Lineville, Iowa, in place 
of P. M. Molleston, resigned. 


KANSAS 


Mildred M. Beach, Elwood, Kans. 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Mary D. Haring, Latham, Kans. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

William H. Guthrie, Jr., Leon, Kans., in 
place of C. C. Doughty, transferred. 

Paul Wayne Kirkpatrick, Marysville, Kans., 
in place of H. M. Brodrick, retired. 

Charles W. Horak, Munden, Kans. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 


of- 


Office 
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Vera M. Lapsley, Prescott, Kans, Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Ethel M. Gough, Sharon Springs, Kans., in 
place of A. L, Hicks, resigned. 

KENTUCKY 

Anna H. Render, McHenry, Ky. in place of 
E. E. Warren, deceased. 

B. Bates, North Middletown, Ky. 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Harry C. Thomas, Owenton, Ky., in place 
of D. L. Johnson, resigned. 

Jessie Mitchell, Salem, Ky., in place of J. H. 
Mitchell, deceased. 


LOUISIANA 

Charles A. Batton, Dubberly, La. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Robert W. Human, Sulphur, La., in place 
of J. F. Ellis, resigned. 

Louis A. Dubreuil, Marrero, La., in place 
of Olivier Dufour, resigned. 

Roy M. Taylor, Winnsboro, La., in place of 
N. D. Womble, deceased, 

MAINE 

. Ida M. Packard, Bethel, Maine, in place of 
A. E. Herrick, resigned. 

Evariste A. Chenard, Chisholm, Maine, in 
place of A. J. Dupont, removed, 

Margaret I. Colby, Coopers Mills, Maine, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Stephen A. Boland, Andover, Mass., in place 
of J. H. McDonald, retired. 
MICHIGAN ‘ 
John B., Springhetti, Bessemer, Mich., in 
place of S. C. Camilli, removed. 
Helen M. Verplanck, Edmore, Mich., in 
place of B. L. Verplanck, resigned. 
Blanche C. Papineau, Ensign, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1942. 
Lyman J. Telfer, Henderson, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Bessie M. Cubalo, Lincoln, Mich., in place 
of E. V. Adair, resigned. 
MINNESOTA 
Shirley M. Anderson, Evan, Minn., in place 
of Frede Westergaard, retired. 
Mildred A. Olson, Harris, Minn., in place 
of I. G. Martinson, resigned. 
Jay P. Mortenson, Lyle, Minn., in place of 
N. E. Fedson, deceased. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Elva% V. Shove, Biloxi, Miss., in place of 
J. R. Meunier, retired. 
Bessie D. Corban, Fayette, Miss., in place of 
Ulabelle Lehmann, resigned. 
Wyatt W. Curtis, French Camp, Miss. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Agnes E. Olivier, Mississippi City, Miss. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Albert E. McGee, Wesson, Miss., in place of 
G. A. Decell, transferred. 
MISSOURI 
Geraldine T. Johnson, Ash Grove, Mo., in 
place of Fred Hulston, transferred. 
Roy F. Irvin, Festus, Mo., in place of M. H. 
Dreyer, removed. 
Cordie Opal Price, Green Castle, Mo., in 
place of I. N. Knowles, transferred. 
Jesse J. Ayer, Lancaster, Mo., in place of 
L. E. Barnett, deceased. 
David M. Weems, Neosho, Mo., in place of 
R. S. Kenney, removed. 
Hazel A. Pollock, Powersville, Mo., in place 
of C. R. Ethington, transferred. 


NEBRASKA 


Samuel Broekema, Hickman, Nebr. 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Genevieve W. Pilkington, Wallace, Nebr., 
in place of Lula Newman, resigned, 


NEVADA 


Ruth L. Adair, Panaca, Nev., in place of 
M. E. Bauer, resigned. 


Office 


Office 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Raymond L. Jenkins, Reeds Ferry, N. H. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Benning W. Noyes, Salem Depot, N. H., in 
place of D. E. Stevens, resigned. 


Joseph. Bearlepp, Bernardsville, N. J. in 
place of Jane Jolliffe, resigned. 

John J. McMinn, Butler, N. J., in place of 
R. B. Kinney, removed. 

Louis E. Burkhardt, East Millstone, N. J. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Leaiutard L. Bignell, Elmer, N. J., in place of 
E. H. Wheatley, resigned. 

Laura L. Ware, Glassboro, N. J. in place of 
C. L. Ware, resigned. 

Walter C. Battle, Monroeville, N. J., in place 
of J. C. Wiltsee, deceased, 

Helen M. Phelan, Wayne, N. J., in place of 
A. C. Kelleher, resigned. 


NEW MEXICO 


Margaret G. Mellichampe, Monista, N. Mex. 

Office became Presidential January 1, 1945. 
NEW YORK 

Fred R. Chandler, East Williamson, N. Y., in 
place of I. B. Ameele, resigned. 

Edward T. Sheehan, Grand Island, N. Y. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Maybella A. Wilber, Hillsdale, N. Y., in place 
of G. J. Petith, resigned. 

Orrin B. Brockway, Hobart, N. Y., in place of 
N. G. Squires. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 21, 1939. 

Mildred E. Hermanns, Holbrook, N. Y. 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1944, 

John J. Bennett, Westbury, N. Y,, in place 
of Charles O'Connor, resigned. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Marlin Grady Bishop, Browns Summit, N. 
C. in place of L. L. Troxler, retired. 

Willie E. McGoogan, Lumber Bridge, N. C., 
in place of S. E. Cobb, retired. 

Lucy A. Williamson, Turkey, N. C. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Ischem G. Williams, Dunseith, N. Dak., in 
place of Francis Higgins, resigned. 

Alvin N. Anderson, Marion, N. Dak., in place 
of Cleo Flugga. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired August 19, 1941. 


OHIO 

Mahla E. Stafford, Caledonia, Ohio, in place 
of H. J. Kightlinger, transferred. 

David F. Mayer, Harrod, Ohio. 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Elizabeth E. Lennex, Millbury, Ohio. 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

William Corrigan, Morrow, Ohio, in place of 
Everett Bennett, transferred. 

Mae H. Jones, South Point, Ohio. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Lillian M. Droescher, Terrace Park, Ohio, 
Offce became Presidential July 1, 1942, 

Helen Santulla, Washingtonville, Ohio, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. s 


OKLAHOMA 
Green B. Combs, Owasso, Okla. 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 
OREGON 


Josephine M. Hogue, Grass Valley, Oreg., 
in place of I. D. Pike, retired. 3 
Bessie K, Gardner, Huntington, Oreg., in 
place of J. W. Bubb, resigned, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Of- 


Office 


Office be- 


of- 


Office be- 


Grace Malley Ward, Bairdford, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Carl W. Heckert, Bakerstown, Pa, Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Florence J. Bierer, Bobtown, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1942. 

Virgie Yasosky, Hannastown, Pa, Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Irene McKay, Larimer, Pa, Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 


1945 

Rose O. Corteal, Leisenring, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Anne G. Byron, McGrann, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Helen K. Griffin, Waverly, Pa., in place of 
C. W. Carpenter, resigned. 

Howard L. Parsons, Westfield, Pa., in place 
of H. B. Davis. Incumbent’s commission 
expired June 23, 1942. 

Walter D. Butz, Breinigsville, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Isabel M. Hull, Fort Loudon, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Agnes Campbell DeArmond, Green Ridge, 
Pa. Office became Presidential January 1, 
1945. 

B. Dale Dickson, Ingomar, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Frank J. Langan, Jessup, Pa., in place of 
T. R. Lawler, resigned. 

Eula A. Kauffman, New Stanton, Pa, Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Kenneth W. McIntyre, Sharpsville, Pa., in 
place of Karl Smith, retired. 


PUERTO RICO 


Carmen Villalobos, Canovanas, P. R. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Rafael Castaneda, Humacao, P. R., in 
place of M. P. de Velazquez, not commis- 
sioned, 

Luisa Rodriguez, Naguabo, P. R. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 


SOUTH CAROLINA | 


William A. Richbourg, Liberty, 5. C., in 
place of W. A. Richbourg. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired June 23, 1942. 


TENNESSEE 


Roy A. Gilbert, Jackson, Tenn., in place of 
T. G. Hughes, deceased. 

George E. Bowling, Oak Ridge, Tenn. Of- 
fice became Presidential April 1, 1944. 

Clyde J. Mahan, Russellville, Tenn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 


Collier M. Yeury, Howe, Tex., in place of 
D. P. Slaughter, deceased. 

Andrew J. LeRibeus, Angleton, Tex., in 
place of E. D. Harris, retired. 

Louella Elam, Milano, Tex., in place of L. 
M. Peeples, transferred. 

Willie E. Warren, Paint Rock, Tex., in place 
of J. W. Waide, transferred. 

Ward O. Barker, Sulphur Bluff, Tex., in 
place of G. S. Barker, transferred. 

Donald E. Williams, Seagraves, Tex., in 
place of M. T. Cain, deceased. 


VERMONT 


Edward J. Duzinski, Essex Junction, Vt., in 
place of A. P. Lonergan, removed. 

Alice C, FitzSimonds, Underhill, Vt. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


VIRGINIA 


Cecile B. Thompson, Blairs, Va., in place of 
B. O. Johnson, retired. 


Office 


Sarah Ella Kirkland, Bonny Blue, Va., in ` 


place of A. B. Lay, resigned. 

Edgar C. Michael, Brodnax, Va, Office made 
Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Henry C. Humphrey, Trevilians, Va., in 
place of O. E. Hancock, retired, 


WASHINGTON 


Clare F. Lee, Colville, Wash., in place of 
Elliot Curry, resigned. 

George A. Bremner, Jr., Lynden, Wash., in 
place of W. A. Bauman, removed. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Hugh A. Christie, Everettville, W. Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Lindsey C. Foster, Pennsboro, W. Va., in 
place of V. L. Connell, resigned. 

Ethel N. Tuggle, Peterstown, W. Va., in 
place of D, G. Miller, resigned. 

Fred A. Williams, Princeton, W. Va., in 
place of J. B. Shrewsbury, resigned. 

Jack R. Michael, Prichard, W. Va, 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 


Office 
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WISCONSIN 
Alice A. McHugh, Holmen, Wis., in place 
of H. S. Smith, deceased. 
John H. Irish, Laona, Wis., in place of W, 
H. Brown, resigned. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate April 19 (legislative day of 
April 16), 1945: 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Harrison Parkman to be purchasing agent 
for the Post Office Department, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, APRIL 19, 1945 . 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

Rev. Harry E. Brooks, pastor, First 
Methodist Church of Bainbridge, N. Y., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Creator, Sustainer, Re- 
deemer, for whose life, providence, and 
fellowship we cannot adequately appre- 
ciate or praise Thee, we give Thee thanks 
for Thy favor to this country since the 
inception of its history. We thank Thee 
that out of the ashes of adversity, phoe- 
nixlike, we have been brought to new 
hope, influence, and power. We pray 
that in the prospect or in the midst of 
victory we may be humbly reliant on 
Thee. In the midst of adversity and loss, 
we pray that we may be exalted through 
Thy comfort and sustaining grace. Bless 
Thy servant upon whom has so suddenly 
been thrust the responsibility of leading 
this great people. May he be replenished 
by divine wisdom and courage. Endow, 
we pray Thee, the officers and Members 
of this House with wisdom, discretion, 
and sound judgment which is from above. 
Bless all the deliberations of this day, 
and to Thy glorious name shall be praise, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, both in 
time and eternity. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On April 16, 1945: 

H.R. 201. An act for the relief of the Demp- 
sey Industrial Furnace Corporation; 

H.R. 206. An act for the relief of St. Vin- 
cent’s Infirmary and Dr. Alvin W. Strauss; 

H.R. 266. An act for the relief of the 
Southern Bitumen Co., of Ensley, Ala.; 

H.R. 990. An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain civilian personnel. for 
personal property lost as a result of the Jap- 
anese occupation of Hong Kong and Manila; 

H.R. 1094. An act for the relief of the Jay 
Taylor Cattle Co., Amarillo, Tex.; 

H.R, 1344, An act for the relief of George 
Webb; and 

H.R. 2013. An act to extend for 1 year the 
provisions of an act to promote the defense 
of the United States, approved March 11, 
1941, as amended. 
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On April 17, 1945: 

H.R. 202. An act for the relief of Angelina 
Bourbeau; 

H.R.510. An act granting to Galveston 
County, a municipal corporation of the State 
of Texas, certain easements and rights-of- 
way over, under, and upon the San Jacinto 
Military Reservation in Galveston County, 
Tex.; 

H.R. 787. An act for the relief of Murray 
B. Latimer; 

H.R.791. An act for the relief of H. J. 
Blexrud estate; 

H.R.807. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Wilma Louise Townsend; 

H.R. 933. An act for the relief of Margaret 
G. Potts; 

H.R.945. An act for the relief of Fred 
Clouse and Mrs. Emily G. Clouse; 

H. R. 1012. An act for the relief of A. P. 
Scarborough and J. D. Ethridge; 

H.R. “079. An act for the relief of Ray L. 
Smith; 

H.R.1135. An act for the relief of Gus A. 
Vance; 

H.R. 1324. An act for the relief of Leo Ed- 
ward Day and Phillip Tamborello; 

H.R.1396. An act for the relief of Anne 
Loacker; 

H.R.1483. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
W. V. Justice; 

H. R. 1492. An act for the relief of Florence 
J. Sypert, administratrix of the estate of 
Leona Connor Childers; 

H.R. 1539. An act for the relief of Dr. David 
R. Barglow; and 

H.R.1716. An act for the relief of Mrs. Sue ` 
B. Bowen, as administratrix of the estate of 
Clyde Bowen, deceased, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested, a joint resolution 
of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 106. Joint resolution to amend 
section 5 (k) of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, with respect 
to the deferment of registrants engaged ‘n 
agricultural occupations or endeavors essen- 
tial to the war effort. 


The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of 
the joint select committee on the part of 
the Senate, as provided for in the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain records 
of the United States Government,” for 
the disposition of executive papers in the 
following departments and agencies: 

1. Department of ‘Agriculture. 

2. Department of Commerce. 

3. Department of the Interior. 

4, National Archives. 

5. Tennessee Valley Authority. 

i 6. United States Maritime Commis- 
sion. 


SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORPORATION 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 105) to ex- 
tend the life of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
inz the right to object, will the gentle- 
man explain the bill? I also understand 
there is a proposed committee amend- 
ee Will the gentleman explain that 
also 
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Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
merely extends the life of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation to December 31, 
1946. It grants it no additional powers. 
It does not authorize expenditure of any 
additional money. It merely extends the 
life of this Corporation. At this time I 
think we all recognize the necessity of 
its continuance. We also have a com- 
mittee amendment. The committee 
amendment provides that the Chairman 
and Board of Directors of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation shall be ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Heretofore, 
the Board of Directors of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation has been ap- 
pointed by the Chairman of the War 
Production Board. We thought the 
proper procedure in regard to these im- 
portant appointments should be in the 
ordinary manner, by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The amendment has the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think it should be 
stated also that last year we increased 
the capital of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation by $200,000,000. For that 
reason there was no additional money 
in this bill. As I understand it, hereto- 
fore the life of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation was coterminous with that 
of the War Production Board. This puts 
e very definite limitation upon the life of 
the Corporation and the proposed 
amendment has set it up as an inde- 
pendent agency of the Government, the 
Directors to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate instead of by the War 
Production Board. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Will this Corporation be 
audited by Mr. Lindsay Warren? 

Mr. SPENCE. I think the Comptroller 
General will audit it; yes, sir. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, this is 
the same bill that was discussed in- 
formally among the members yesterday? 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. It was not called 
up yesterday by unanimous consent in 
order that those who had any question 
about it might make investigation. As 
I understand, there is no objection this 
morning, and therefore I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of section 4 (d) of the act entitled “An act 
to mobilize the productive facilities of small 
business in the interests of successful 
prosecution of the war, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 11, 1942, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: “The Corpo- 
ration shall not have succession beyond De- 
cember 31, 1946, except for purposes of liqui- 


dation, unless its life is extended beyond 
such date pursuant to an act of Congress.” 


Mr, SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SPENCE: Page 1, 
after line 8, insert the following section: 
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“Sec. 2. (a) Section 4 (c) of such Public 
Law 603 is amended to read as follows: 

“*(c) The management of the Corporation 
shall be vested in a board of five directors 
who shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, from among individuals who are familiar 
with the problems of small business. The 
President shall designate one of the members 
as chairman. 

“*(b) Notwithstanding the amendment 
made by subsection (a) of this section, the 
members of the Board of Directors of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation holding office 
at the time of the enactment of this act 
shall continue in office until five members 
have been appointed pursuant to section 
4 (c) of such Public Law 603 as amended by 
this section.’ ” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the 
table. 


THE LATE FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr, LeFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, as the 
representative for the Thirtieth Congres- 
sional District of the State of New York 
which includes Dutchess County, the 
home county of the late Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, I rise in personal tribute to the 
most honored resident of my district. 

His sudden passing just a week ago to- 
day is an unquestionable tragedy. Like 
the late Calvin Coolidge, “In a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye,” Franklin D. 
Roosevelt passed into the great beyond, 
and no warning foreshadowed his going. 

Because of this serious loss, we, as true 
Americans, must rise above partisanship, 
above party disagreements, and unite 
with a determination to assure our new 
President and our representatives to be 
sent to the United Nations Conference 
that we are solidly back of them in the 
tremendous task of preserving and 
strengthening the unity among the Al- 
lied Nations and in bringing about a total 
victory over our enemies and a perma- 
nent world peace. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day I asked and secured unanimous con- 
sent on the legislative day of Friday to 
address the House for a period of 30 
minutes. I now ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw that permission and that I 
may be permitted at the close of the 
regular and special business today to ad- 
dress the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MAY asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
and include therewith a press release by 
a former Member of the House, Mr, 
Samuel B. Pettengill, on Moving Day. 
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Mr. SABATH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include therein two editorials 
and two articles. 

Mr. MAHON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix and include a resolution, 


KEY BASES IN THE PACIFIC 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Manon addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a résumé of certain resolutions 
of the American Legion, 

Mr. TOLAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a talk 
he gave last Sunday in his district. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Recor in two instances 
and in each to include certain articles. 

Mr. OUTLAND asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the Appendix and include two state- 
ments on Bretton Woods, 


WILL ROGERS 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the af- 
ternoon papers of yesterday carried the 
story of the wounding in action in Eu- 
rope of a former distinguished Member 
of this House, Will Rogers, of California. 

I am certain I express the sentiments 
of all the membership of this body when 
I say that we wish Bill full, complete, and 
speedy recovery. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
20 minutes today after the completion 
of the legislative business and all prior 
special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GREEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and include a resolution. 

Mr. RYTER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
Record and include therein a resolution 
adopted by representatives of the Prot- 
estant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths in 
Bridgeport, Conn., recently, 
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Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an article entitled “Wanted—a Polish 
Poland not a Soviet-Lublinized Poland.” 

I am advised by the Public Printer that 
it exceeds the limit established by the 
Joint Committee on Printing and that it 
will cost $156. Notwithstanding the cost 
I ask unanimous consent that the exten- 
sion may be made. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
cost, without objection, the extension may 
be made. 

There was no objection. 


ERNIE PYLE 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Harness of Indiana addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor and include 
therein the text of H. R. 2800 and notes 
explanatory thereof. 

Mr. McGREGOR asked was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and include therein a short 
tribute to Mr. and Mrs, Albert Endres, 
of Coshocton, Ohio, who haxe six sons 
in the military service. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a resolution passed by the Mus- 
kegon (Mich.) Chamber of Commerce, 
pertaining to the disposition of war 
plants, 

FOOD SCARCITY 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
food situation is growing worse each day. 
I received letters and newspaper articles 
today from restaurants in the district 
I represent, reporting the closing of res- 
taurants at which many of the employees 
in plants producing war materials and 
supplies take their meals. The refusal 
of the requests to grant additional red 
points, in many cases, is responsible for 
these closings. I am convinced that a 
great majority of the restaurant and 
hotel operators throughout the country 
are facing a very critical situation re- 
specting the food necessary to continue 
their businesses, One letter came from 
a man who operates a restaurant which 
has been feeding many war workers, and 
he has been forced to close his business 
for the period of 1 month, because of 
the scarcity of food and the lack of red 
points. 

Mr. Speaker, all of these people en- 
gaged in that business are being urged 
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to support the war effort—but they are 
forced to discontinue their business by 
these agencies of Government—and the 
result is, the operator loses his business 
and profits, the Government loses the 
income tax, the Government loses the 
withholding tax of the employees, the 
producer of the food loses a market for 
his commodities, and the operator of 
this business, with all employees and 
suppliers, are unable to aid in the war 
effort. 

The food situation is becoming more 
serious daily. Many people have been 
injured recently in an effort to secure 
food commodities from the counters, be- 
cause of the rush. Police have been 
called to hold back crowds in many places 
where food was available, and that fact 
became known. The end is not yet in 
sight. The agencies of Government must 
do something about this situation, or 
greater difficulties will result in this 
country. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLE of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the ReEcorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record in two instances; 
in one to include a statement by the 
Citizens’ Committee on Military Train- 
ing and in the other a copy of a letter 
from the Secretary of State in regard 
to our relations with the present govern- 
ment of Italy. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. RABAUT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the subject of the astounding 
production of the Chrysler Corporation 
to the war effort. 

Mr. WEISS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 


VETERANS’ PENSIONS 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, ac- 
cording to the provisions of Public Law 
242, enacted by the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, the monthly rate of pensions pay- 
able to veterans and widows of veterans 
of the War with Spain, the Philippine 
Insurrection, or the China Relief Expedi- 
tion, upon reaching the age of 65 years, 
was increased—under the provisions of 
the act of May 24, 1938—principally for 
the purpose of taking care of the in- 
creased cost of living since the date of 
the passage of this act. 

However, the comparatively few vet- 
erans and their widows who have not 
reached the age of 65 years have not re- 
ceived any increase in their monthly 
pension. The cost of living has in- 
creased the same for those veterans and 
their widows. To remedy this situation 
and to provide the veterans and widows 
of veterans of the War with Spain, the 
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Philippine Insurrection, or the China Re- 
lief Expedition, with an increase in 
monthly pension to partially take care of 
the increased cost of living for these 
veterans and their widows, I have intro- 
duced a bill to grant increased pension 
to the veterans and widows of veterans 
of the War with Spain, the Philippine 
Insurrection, or the China Relief Expedi- 
tion, whose pension has not been in- 
creased by recent legislation. This will 
increase their existing monthly pension 
by 15 percent, and will partially take care 
of their increased cost of living. 

I am happy to say thaf this proposed 
bill has the endorsement of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, as 
well as the support of the United Spanish 
War Veterans. 

This bill has been referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, of which I am a 
member, and I trust the committee will 
vote the bill out for favorable considera- 
tion by the House, without delay. 


IOWA CORN SITUATION 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, thou- 
sands of bushels of corn are rotting on 
the farms of northwest Iowa, due mainly 
to the lack of boxcars to get the corn to 
market. I have here a sample of corn 
taken from one of the cribs in that terri- 
tory which came to my office on yester- 
day. This corn is in a bad state of de- 
terioration. It was worth 80 cents a 
bushel 6 weeks ago, and is now worth 
about 15 cents a bushel on the market. 

I contacted the Office of Defense 
Transportation when the emergency was 
first called to my attention early in 
March, Immediate relief was promised. 
I was advised that boxcars were being 
rushed from the eastern seaboard to the 
Midwest. However, 30 days have 
elapsed, and apparently the situation is 
getting worse instead of better. 

I called O. D. T. again on yesterday 
urging that boxcars be rushed into Iowa 
as fast as possible so that the damaged 
corn could be moved before there was a 
total loss. I was advised that 1,960 cars 
a day were now being moved through 
Chicago and St. Louis into the critical 
territory, and that everything humanly 
possible was being done to meet the 
emergency. 

Something very definitely must be done 
at once if thousands of bushels of corn 
now rotting on the farms of Iowa are to 
be saved. The Senate is conducting an 
investigation of this problem at the pres- 
ent time. In view of the emergency, I 
call upon the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the House of 
Representatives to lend its influence and 
its cooperation in meeting a situation 
which demands immediate attention. 

ERNIE PYLE 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 

mous consent to address the House for 1 


minute, and to revise and extend my re- 
marks, / 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, there are 
millions of tired, dirty, and bewildered 
brave men, American soldiers through- 
out the world, who would like to say that 
they are grateful that so good and kind 
and understanding a man as Ernie Pyle 
has lived. We, with whom he shared the 
bloodiness and dirtiness of battle, are 
sorry, sir, that we cannot.have his coun- 
sel and his wisdom and understanding 
in our quest for peace. Mr. Speaker, in 
justice to Ernie Pyle and the millions of 
brave men, I feel that it behooves us to 
pay this kind of tribute: A sincere and 
earnest quest for peace, supported as 
enthusiastically and unselfishly as has 
been our struggle for victory. And to 
Ernie Pyle, sir, we say: “Well done, brave 
man.” 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Wetss addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix.) 


ESTATES OF DECEASED VETERANS 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I call your 
attention to the bill I introduced yester- 
day, H. R.. 2941. If this bill is enacted 
into law it will make unnecessary the 
administration of any estate left by any 
veteran to his widow or his children. 
The only people who benefit by the ad- 
ministration of estates of deceased vet- 
erans, leaving out insurance, which is 
not covered in this bill, are the courts and 
the lawyers. I am a member of the bar, 
and I know very well that the lawyers 
of America are not interested in earning 
money which will be taken out of the 
pockets of the widows and the children 
of the men who die in the armed forces. 


PAPER SALVAGE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr, 
Speaker, 20,000,000 pounds of paper is 
alot of paper. To illustrate this state- 
ment in more tangible terms, I would like 
to cite three examples given to me by 
the director of the paper-salvage drive 
now being conducted by the War Pro- 
duction Board. These three examples 
deal with food, medical supplies, and 
combat fighting materials. 

Twenty million pounds of scrap paper 
will make 11,790,000 cartons for ration 


His 
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K; this is the food ration carried into 
combat by our fighting men while actu- 
ally under fire; 20,000,000 pounds of 
scrap paper will make 3,600,000 blood- 
plasma containers, or 20,000,000 pounds 
of scrap paper can be turned into 306,- 
000 protective bands for 500-pound 
bombs. In addition, there are countless 
weekly community newspapers whose 
problem needs relief very much, indeed. 

That amount of paper can be saved 
right now if proper action is taken, I 
refer to the disposition of used election 
ballots now being held, according to law, 
by the registrar of voters of each county 
in each State. The laws of the several 
States specify that these election ballots 
must be held for a certain length of time 
after the election. After the time stipu- 
lated has expired, all of these millions 
of ballots must be destroyed. The date 
for destroying these ballots is now at 
hand in nearly every State and speedy 
action must be taken if the paper is to 
be saved for future use. Though no par- 
ticular method of destruction is speci- 
fied in most State laws, the fact is that 
most States do this by burning the bal- 
lots, thus rendering the ashen remains 
useless for salvage purposes. This same 
destruction can be accomplished by 
shredding the ballots to bits rather than 
burning them. I have written to Mr. 
J. A, Krug, Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, urging him to contact the 
Governors of the several States, request- 
ing them to take action to save this 
paper, so that the paper shortage faced 
by our Nation today may be further alle- 
viated by the reprocessing of the paper 
represented in these millions of ballots. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that you will agree 
that this is a matter of substantial im- 
portance and one requiring immediate 
action. It is for this reason that I re- 
spectfully urge every Member of the 
House to lend his support to this en- 
deavor in his own individual State. 

Mr. BEALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. BraLu addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEFAUVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances, and to include 
in one an editorial from the Chattanooga 
Times and in the other a letter from 
Eric Underwood. 

Mr. DURHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a resolution. 

Mr. LEMKE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 


His 


ERNIE PYLE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the finest ways, I think, 
in which we can pay tribute to the late 
Ernie Pyle, since he will not be here him- 
self to fight for the rights of veterans, is 
for us to do everything in our power to 
see that the veterans he loved so dearly 
and whom he saw wounded have their 
rights defended; to make sure that they 
are given the best possible care, medi- 
cally and in every other way, that any 
servicemen in the world every received; 
and that their widows and dependents 
be given every possible care and atten- 
tion. I believe that will be a living me- 
morial to Ernie Pyle. 


SHORTAGES 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
morning papers tell us that at last war 
has come to Washington. I am not re- 
ferring to the fact that the press carries 
the information that there are 69 cas- 
ualties from the Washington area or to 
the fact that 5 of those men are dead, 
that 11 are missing. I am referring to 
the press notices that there is a shortage 
of meat in the city—not only a shortage, 
but that many markets have none. I ~ 
am referring also to the fact that yes- 
terday the House restaurant did not 
have any butter. That is just too bad— 
think of it, no butter or meat. Those 
two shortages are among the most bene- 
ficial that have happened in Washington 
since the beginning of the war. If we 
can have here in Washington a short- 
age not only of meat and of butter but of 
cigarettes and of liquor and of clothing 
and a few more of the essential things 
that the people throughout the country 
have had to go without, it may be a good 
thing, and perhaps will result in some 
beneficial legislation coming out of the 
Congress. Official Washington should be 
made to realize that war means some- 
thing besides increase in opportunity to 
make political progress—increase in 
compensation—additional  titles—gold 
braid—increased spending—drinking, 
eating, and entertainment—that it 
means suffering and death—if more peo- 
ple who seem to be indifferent to war’s 
results were empty and hungry—were 
cold and without shelter, some of the 
false glory of war would fade and we 
would put our minds to the task of 
making its end our sole objective. 


REPRESENTATIVE PLOESER 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I think 
in all fairness, in view of the numerous 
inquiries which have been made of me 
with respect to the whereabouts today 
and yesterday of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. PLogser], a valuable mem- 
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ber of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the Navy as he is, I ought to 
say that although he had prepared him- 
self, as some of those interested know, 
to be present and to help defend the 
committee in the presentation of cer- 
tain features of the bill, he was sum- 
marily called home day before yesterday 
by the serious and acute illness of a 
member of his family. He had to go. 
That is all there is to it. He has our 
sympathy; we regret his absence. 


VETO MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES—H. R. 2055 FOR 
THE RELIEF OF BEN GRUNSTEIN 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and with the accompanying 
papers referred to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith without my approval 
the bill (H. R. 2055) for the relief of Ben 
Grunstein, This bill proposes to pro- 
vide for a refund to Ben Grunstein, of 
Hudson County, N. J., in the sum of 
$1,000 paid by him in partial satisfac- 
tion of a judgment against him for the 
sum of $2,500 on a forfeited bail bond 
of one Reuben Finn, on which he was 
surety; and to relieve him of the obli- 
gation to pay any further sums owing as 
a result of the judgment. 

It appears that Finn was arrested on 
June 26, 1939, in Glen Ridge, N. J., on 
a charge of violating the White Slave 
Traffic Act, which had been filed in the 
southern district of Indiana. He was 
released on bond in the sum of $2,500, 
on which Ben Grunstein was surety. 
Finn was subsequently indicted in the 
southern district of Indiana, but failed 
to appear. A judgment on the bail bond 
was thereafter entered against Ben 
Grunstein in the United States District 
Court for the District of New Jersey in 
the sum of $2,500 and costs. 

In January 1942, Finn was located and 
arrested in Houston, Tex., by agents of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. He 
was removed to the southern district of 
Indiana, where he pleaded guilty and 
was sentenced to a term of imprisonment 
for 3 years. Grunstein has made a par- 
tial payment in the sum of $1,000 on 
account of the judgment. It is now pro- 
posed to refund this amount to him, as 
well as to relieve him of the obligation 
to pay the balance of the judgment . 

It appears that the Government has 
incurred considerable expense in search- 
ing for and apprehending Finn, as well 
as removing him from the place of ar- 
rest to the place where the case was dis- 
posed of. The Department of Justice 
has estimated these expenses as approxi- 
mating the sum of $1,000. While from 
time to time private bills have been en- 
acted to relieve sureties on forfeited bail 
bonds in cases in which the defaulting 
defendant was later apprehended and 
convicted, and the Government sus- 
tained no prejudice beyond incurring ad- 
ditional expenses, these bills generally 
have not extended relief to the surety 
in the full amount of his obligation, but 
have provided for a deduction in the 
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amount of expenses incurred by the Gov- 
ernment. The bill under consideration 
fails to make this adjustment. 

Because of this circumstance, I am 
constrained to withhold my approval of 


` this legislation, 


Harry S. TRUMAN. 
Tue WHITE House, April 19, 1945. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] may extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include therein a short editorial 
from the Youngstown Vindicator under 
date of April 15. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATIONS, 1946 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
2252) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments 
and for other purposes, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House may 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2252) “making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses,” having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numberedr7, and 10. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 20, 21, and 25; 
and agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$36,650”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$710,800”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$553,250"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert “$879,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$454,740”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$120,600”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$291,800”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend’ 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$405,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,073,375”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$956,250”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. z 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows; 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$960,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Louis LUDLOW, 

EMMET O'NEAL, 

THOMAS D'ALESANDRO, Jr., 
HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN, 
JOHN TABER, 


Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2252) making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury and Post Of- 
fice Departments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes, submit 
the following statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon anc rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report as to each of such amendments, 
namely: 

Amendments Nos. 1 and 2: Appropriate 
$10,000 for the salary of the Fiscal Assistant 


‘Secretary of the Treasury as proposed by the 


Senate. 

Amendment No. 8: Eliminates authority 
for the Bureau of Accounts, Treasury De- 
partment, to pay the expenses of attendance 
at meetings as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 4 and 5: Eliminate au- 
thority for the Bureau of, Narcotics, Treasury 

* 
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Department, to pay the expenses of attend- 
ance at meetings and reduce the appropria- 
tion for such Bureau from $1,168,900 to $1,- 
167,400, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 6: Authorizes the appoint- 
ment of one inspector of the White House 
Police as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 7; Appropriates $260,000 
for salaries, White House Police, as proposed 
by the House. 

. Amendments Nos. 8 and 9: Eliminate au- 
thority for the Treasury Department to pay 
the expenses of attendance at meetings con- 
cerned with the work of the Procurement 
Division and reduce the appropriation for 
disposal of surplus property by such Division 
from $15,000,000 to $14,999,000, as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 10: Eliminates language, 
prcposed by the Senate, to prevent expendi- 
ture by the Procurement Division of appro- 
priation for disposal of surplus property until 
such Division is authorized by the Surplus 
Property Board to dispose of particular lots 
or categories of surplus property. 

Amendment No. 11: Appropriates $247,450 
for salaries, office of the Postmaster General, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 12: Appropriates $36,650 
for salaries, Office of Budget and Adminis- 
trative Planning, in leu of the sums pro- 
posed by the House and Senate. 

Amendment No. 13: Appropriates $710,890 
for salaries, office of the First Assistant Post- 
master General, in lieu of the sums proposed 
by the House and Senate. 

Amendment No. 14: Appropriates $553,250 
for salaries, office of the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, in lieu of the sums pro- 
posed by the House and Senate. 

Amendment No. t5: Appropriates $879,000 
for salaries, office ox the Third Assistant Post- 
master General, in lieu of the sums proposed 
-by the House and Senate. 

Amendment No. 16: Appropriates $454,740 
for salaries, office of the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General, in lieu of the sums pro- 
posed by the House and Senate. 

Amendment No. 17: Appropriates $120,600 
for salaries, office of the Solicitor, in lieu of 
the sums proposed by the House and Senate. 

Amendment No. 18: Appropriates $291,800 
for salaries, office of the chief inspector, in 
lieu of the sums proposed by the House and 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 19: Appropriates $405,000 
for salaries, Bureau of Accounts, in lieu of the 
sums proposed by the House and Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 20 and 21: Eliminate 
authority for the Post Office Department to 
pay the expenses of attendance at meetings 
and reduce the appropriation for contingent 
expenses of the Post Office Department from 
$135,000 to $133,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment No. 22: Appropriates $3,073,- 
375 for salaries, post-office inspectors, in lieu 
of the sums proposed by the House and 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 23: Appropriates $956,250 
for travel and miscellaneous expenses, post- 
office inspectors, in lieu of the sums proposed 
by the House and Senate. 

Amendment No. 24: Appropriates $960,000 
for salaries, clerks in post-office inspectors’ 
offices, in lieu of the sums proposed by the 
House and Senate. 

Amendment No. 25: Reappropriates the 
Unexpended balance of the appropriation 
“balances due foreign countries, 1943” and 
makes such balance available for the fiscal 
year 1946 and prior years, as proposed by the 
Senate, 

Lours LUDLOW, 
Emmet O'NEAL, 
THOMAS D'ALESANDRO, Jr., 
HERMAN P. KopPpLEMANN, 
JOHN TABER, ~ 
FRANK B. KEEFE, 
Harve Trssorr, ; 
- Managers on the part of the House. 
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Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
unanimous report, agreed to by ali of the 
managers, 

I move the adoption of the report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 
BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1946 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 2907), 
making appropriations for the Navy 
Department and the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 2907, with 
Mr. StTicLer in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 

PAY AND SUBSISTENCE OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 

For pay and allowances, subsistence, and 
transportation prescribed by law for naval 
personnel, including reserves on active 
duty— 

Pay and allowances: Officers, active duty, 
no part of which shall be available for in- 
creased pay for making aerial flights, by 
more than 91 officers above the rank of 
captain nor by nonflying officers or observers 
at rates in excess of those prescribed by law 
for the Army, which shall be the legal maxi- 
mum rates as to such nonflying officers or 
observers; midshipmen; officers, retired, in- 
active; enlisted personnel, active, including 
cash prizes for men for excellence in gun- 
nery, target practice, communication, engi- 
neering competition and additional pay for 
duty as messmen; enlisted men, retired, in- 
active; men of the Fieet Reserve, inactive; 
nurses, female, active; nurses, female, re- 
tired, inactive; 6 months’ death gratuity, 
Officers, nurses, and enlisted personnel; cash 
allowances for uniforms for officers; clothing 
furnished annually to enlisted personnel and 
issued in kind to members of the Navy Nurse 
Corps, or cash in lieu thereof; civilian cloth- 
ing, including an overcoat.when necessary, 
the cost of all not to exceed $30 per person 
to enlisted personnel given discharges for 
bad conduct, undesirability, unsuitability, or 
inaptitude; reimbursement in kind or in cash 
as authorized by law to persons in the naval 
service, for personal property lost, destroyed, 
or damaged; including reimbursement, under 
rules prescribed by the Secretary, of naval 
personnel who furnish from their personal 
stock subsistence and clothing to ship- 
wrecked and destitute persons; purchase of 
medals, crosses, bars, emblems, and other in- 
signia; miscellaneous items, including hire 
of quarters for officers serving with troops 
where sufficient quarters are not possessed 
by the United States to accommodate them; 
rent of quarters for members of the Nurse 
Corps; and hire of quarters for naval per- 
sonnel, comparable to quarters assignable on 
a capital ship, as authorized by the Secretary 
to meet emergency conditions, including of- 
ficers and men on sea duty at such times as 
they may be deprived of their quarters on 
board ship due to repairs or other conditions 
which may render them uninhabitable: Pro- 
vided, That under this authorization no 
funds may be expended for the hire of quar- 
ters for occupancy by the dependents of 
officers or enlisted personnel; interest on de- 
posits by enlisted personnel; losses in the 
accounts of Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
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Guard officers certified under the act of 
July 11, 1919 (81 U. S. C. 105), and the act 
of June 10, 1921 (31 U. S. C: 104), and pay- 
ments in settlement of claims under the 
act of January 2, 1942 (31 U. S.. C. 224d); 
total pay and allowances, $6,061,770,000: 
Provided, That, except for the public quar- 
ters occupied by the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, the Superintendent of the Naval 
Academy, and the Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps, and messes temporarily set up on 
shore for officers attached to seagoing vessels, 
aviation units based on seagoing vessels 
(including officers’ messes at naval air sta- 
tions), submarine bases, overseas bases (in- 
cluding Alaska), mobile hospitals, landing 
forces and expeditions, and such bachelor 
officers’. quarters and messes as may be spè- 
cifically designated by the Secretary and, in 
addition, not to exceed 300 in number at 
such other places as shall be designated 
by the Secretary, no appropriation contained 
in this Act shall be available for the pay, 
allowances, or other expenses of any enlisted 
man or civil employee performing service in 
the residence or quarters of an officer or 
officers on shore as a cook, waiter, or other 
work of a character performed by a household 
servant, but nothing herein shall be con- 
strued as preventing the voluntary employ- 
ment in any such capacity of a retired en- 
listed man or a transferred member of the 
Fleet Reserve without additional expense to 
the Government, nor the sale of meals to 
officers by general messes on shore as regu- 
lated by detailed instructions from the Navy 
Department; 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a committee amendment. 
The Clerk-read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHEPPARD: On 
page 14, line 13, strike out the words “sub- 
sistence and transportation” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “and subsistence.” 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, this 
is merely a correction to conform with 
the title in line 12. A separate provision 
has been made in the bill for the trans- 
portation of naval personnel, beginning 
on page 8 of the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, under this heading, 
“Bureau of Supplies and Accounts,” I 
desire to respectfully invite the attention 
of the committee to that portion of the 
able report dealing with this department 
of the Navy, wherein it says: 

Included in the amount is $100,446,795 for 
mileage and transportation of officers, which 
is at a per capita rate of $315.33. 


This is the important part: The Ma- 
rine Corps uses a per capita rate for its 
officer personnel of $181. 

There may be some justification for 
some differences, but not for such a 
margin as the one the figures indicate, 
The committee is proposing the applica- 
tion of the Marine Corps rate to the 
Navy, which accounts for the reduction 
of $42,790,000. 

I particularly invite the committee’s 
attention to the fact that the distin- 
guished Subcommittee on Naval Appro- 
priations recognizes that there should be 
some difference in the per capita cost of 
transportation between the Marine Corps 
and the Navy. They recognize it, yet 
when they come to apply it they apply 
the same figures. I think it highly im- 
portant that the House know that there 
is a difference in the cost of transporta- 
tion of officer personnel in the Navy as 
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compared with the Marine Corps, and if 
you will bear with me briefly I believe I 
can demonstrate to a mathematical cer- 
tainty that there is justification for a 
difference and that the difference should 
be recognized. I am not going to quarrel 
with the committee as to whether recog- 
nition of the difference should be the 
difference between $181 and $315, but we 
cannot escape the conclusion that there 
is a difference that should be recognized 
in the appropriation. What is the rea- 
son for it? 

Let us take aviation. How does a 
civilian become an offcer in the aviation 
group? He is not taken up from the 
street and immediately made an aviation 
Officer. The art of aviation and the re- 
quirements of its personnel are so tech- 
nical and important that he must go 
through various training groups. What 
are they? First, he goes to a preflight 
school. . There are four preflight schools 
in universities throughout the country. 
After he stays there for a length of time, 
he goes to what is known as the primary 
flight training, which is not at the uni- 
versity where he first started, but at 
some other site where the Navy gives the 
student his first flight training in planes. 
After 3 or 4 months of primary flight 
training, he is transferred to another 
station, where he is given what is known 
as intermediate flight training. One is 
established in Corpus Christi, one at 
Pensacola, and one at Jacksonville. 
After he finishes at one of these schools, 
he is given his wings and a commission, 
and then he goes to what is known as 
operational training. There are four 
different steps that the candidate who 
goes into the Navy to become an aviation 
officer must, take before he is ready for 
combat duty or any other assignment as 
a naval aviator, and each of these is at 
a different place in the country, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. That is the reason for 
the higher travel cost in the case of naval 
aviation officers than in the case of the 
training of the marine officer. What 
happens with the marine? 

The civilian in the Marine Corps goes 
where? He goes to Quantico, Va., and 
then to New River, N. C., or to Camp 
Pendleton on the west coast. He has 
only two steps, and that is the end of 
his training. In the Navy, to be qualified 
as a Navy aviator, he has got to take 
this progressive training, and in doing 
so he goes from one section of the coun- 
try to another. It cannot all be done 
at the same place. Where he takes his 
primary training is at one place; and 
where he has his intermediate training 
is at another place. Where he takes his 
operational training is still another 
place, The same thing is true in refer- 
ence to the V-12 students, from which 
group you get your officer personnel to 
become deck officers. He has to go, first, 
to a midshipman’s school and from that 
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school he then goes to one of the spe- 
cialist schools, such as ordnance, gun- 
nery, or engineering training, and then 
to the fleet, or where his services are 
needed by the Navy, and in all that travel 
it is much more extensive than the travel 
required for a marine officer. 

I did not want this opportunity to go 
by without an explanation. It is in the 
report that the training to qualify these 
men to become officers should be upon 
the same basis that qualifies one to be- 
come a marine officer. While the com- 
mittee recognizes in the report that the 
per capita rate is not the same and that 
there may be some justification for some 
difference, yet no differentiation is made 
when the appropriation is made nor is 
there any justification given for keep- 
ing it at the same rate. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No part of the appropriations or contract 
authorization in this act under the Navy 
Department shall be used for a permanent 
type of construction at any shore establish- 
ment of any character acquired subsequent 
to the calendar year 1938, unless such estab- 
lishment shall be designated by the Secretary 
as a permanent establishment, and, in that 
event, a permanent type of construction shall 
be used only to meet such permanent re- 
quirements as the Secretary may approve: 
Provided, That nothing herein shall prevent 
construction of a type sufficiently substantial 
for the use intended nor apply to construc- 
tion projects now under contract or in prog- 
res: Provided further, That no part of such 
appropriations or contract authorization may 
be used for the construction of quarters, in- 
cluding heating and plumbing apparatus, 
wiring and fixtures, for greater amounts per 
unit than follow: 

Permanent construction: 

For commissioned officer, $10,000. 

For commissioned warrant or warrant offi- 
cer, $7,500. 

For enlisted man, $6,000. 

Temporary construction: 

For commissioned officer, $7,500. 

For commissioned warrant or warrant ofi- 
cer, $5,000. 

For enlisted man, $3,500. 

The fixed fee to be paid the contractor as 
a result of any contract hereafter entered 
into under this appropriation « r contract au- 
thorization shall not exceed 4 percent of 
the estimated cost of the contract, exclusive 
of the fee, as determined by the Secretary. 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I see this provides for the pay- 
ment of $986,000,000 for the cost of land, 
Is that in the United States or its pos- 
sessions, or in other countries? 

Mr. SHEPPARD, That applies to ad- 
vance-bases construction. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Where is 
that? Is it a military and naval secret 
where these are to be built? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am sorry, but I 
cannot enter into a discussion of that. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words, 

I rise to state my feeling in respect 
to recognition for the Naval Reserves, 
and I know it must be the feeling of 
everybody in the United States. We 
know that the Naval Reserves have per- 
formed marvelous service. I under- 
stand that 90 percent of the men who 
are doing the fighting and the dying, are 
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Naval Reserves. Also 80 percent of the 
instructors at Annapolis are Naval Re- 
serve officers, 3 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the Navy 
Department is recognizing those Naval 
Reserves and giving them the considera- 
tion and the promotions that they so 
richly deserve. The Navy and the coun- 
try knows when the war is over that the 
strength and interest of the Navy will 
be found among the Naval Reserves. It 
is only common sense and good judgment 
that the Navy Department recognize that 
fact and treat them with justice. 

I would like to pay a tribute to Admiral 
King who has been charged with. the 
conduct of the fighting and of the opera- 
tions of the Navy. Not only in the fight- 
ing has he excelled but also in the trans- 
portation of our troops in the air and by 
sea. He has transported millions of men 
and women and matériel safely. Cer- 
tainly, the undying gratitude of the 
United States and the people of the world 
should go to him. 

For a long time, and before Pearl 
Harbor, Mr. Chairman, I have favored 
and spoke to the Congress about our 
securing in any way possible bases in 
the Atlantic and in the Pacific necessary 
for our defense. I am delighted at the 
agitation and work that is being done 
regarding the retention of the bases in 
the Pacific that are so essential to our 
security. In a statement by Admiral 
King he said: 

Failure to maintain these bases essential 
for our defense raises the fundamental ques- 
tion—how long can the United States afford 
to continue a cycle of fighting and building 
and winning and giving away, only to fight 
and build and win and give away again? 
Rich as we are, we do not have the human 
or physical resources to dissipate our patri- 
mony, generation after generation, in this 
manner. 


It is high time, Mr. Chairman, that 
the United States as a Government real- 
izes that we cannot throw away our re- 
sources, the land and the bases and the 
islands that are so necessary for our pro- 
tection. If we keep on doing that it will 
mean suicide for the United States. No 
other country in the world would have 
done or is doing what we are doing today. 
It is high time we woke up. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 

man, I move to strike out the last three 
words. I do this, Mr. Chairman, for the 
purpose of getting some information 
from the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SHEP- 
PaRD]. I notice in the item on Medical 
Department, page 23 of the bill, $120,- 
000,000 is to be expended. I also notice in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of yesterday 
this would provide for some 90,000 hos- 
pital beds in 1946. Are those hospital 
beds within the United States or outside 
the United States? 
. Mr. SHEPPARD. The paragraph to 
which the gentleman is referring applies 
to all hospitals of the Navy, outside and 
inside the continental United States. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Are those 
hospitals of a permanent type of struc- 
ture? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Some of them are 
and some of them are not. Some of them 
ere in the temporary category. 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Is it the 
plan of the Navy to make those available 
to the Veterans’ Administration, for in- 
stance, after the fighting is over, or will 
they be in addition to what the Veterans’ 
Administration will have and will be car- 
ried on by a separate organization in the 
Navy? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Those which are 
temporary will be retained by the Navy 
until such time as they are turned over 
to the jurisdiction of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. They will 
eventually pass over to the jurisdiction 
of the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The purely naval 
hospitals will remain in the Navy unless 
they should be declared surplus, which 
nobody at this time anticipates. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. We would 
hardly anticipate that after the waf is 
over the Navy would need 90,000 beds, 
unless they are going to go into the care 
of veterans who were in the Navy. Iam 
concerned as to what will happen to these 
extra hospitals and beds. In view of 
the fact that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is going to need additional beds as 
the years go by to take care of the men 
who are discharged from the military 
services, I thought that perhaps there 
were some beds here that might be avail- 
able for that purpose. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. All those hospitals 
that are not of a permanent character 
would be made available to the other de- 
partments of the Government. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is it 
not true that Admiral McIntire and the 
Navy Department have planned to have 
enough beds to care for all of the Navy, 
because the Veterans’ Administration has 
not built the number of beds it should 
have built? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Enough are pro- 
vided to take care of the Navy’s needs. 
The Navy’s requirements are all that 
are under consideration in this bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
not the gentleman feel that Admiral 
McIntire and his medical corps have 
given the Navy very fine care. I went 
over the hospitals in England and Italy 
and the Navy men there have excellent 
care. I have also found fine care in 
Navy hospitals in this country. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think they have 
done a magnificent job. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am not 
criticizing, Iam just looking for informa- 
tion as to these additional beds. The 
Congress made available some $500,- 
000,000 for some veterans’ facilities. So 
far, the Veterans’ Administration has 
made little or no move toward the con- 
struction of additional hospitals for the 
care of the veterans who have been dis- 
charged from these services. I believe 
the peak load will come in 1967. But 
assuming there will be a need for some 
additional beds, if these beds that. will 
be surplus in the Navy can be used for the 
care of the veterans of this war, I think 
it would be a proper move, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS—AVIATION, NAVY 


For aviation, as follows: For new construc- 
tion and procurement of aircraft and equip- 
ment, spare parts and accessories, including 
expansions of and facilities in public or pri- 
vate plants, $799,128,500; for replacement of 
navigational and radio equipment for air- 
craft in service, aerological, photographic, 
and miscellaneous equipment, including re- 
pairs thereto, $168,808,200; for maintenance, 
repair, and operation of aircraft factory, air 
stations, fleet, and all other aviation activi- 
ties, accident prevention, testing laboratories, 
overhauling of planes, technical books and 
periodicals for use in the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics and field, outfits for aviation messes, 
the purchase for aviation purposes only of 
special clothing, wearing apparel, and spe- 
cial equipment, and for care and operation 
of a school at one air station for the chil- 
dren of commissioned, enlisted, and civilian 
personnel of the Navy, $1,431,840,800; for 
continuing experiments and development 
work on all types of aircraft, including the 
payment on a strictly part-time or intermit- 
tent employment basis in the District of Co- 
lumbia or elsewhere, solely under the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, of such scientists and 
technicists as may be contracted for by the 
Secretary, in his discretion, at a rate of pay 
not exceeding $25 per diem for any person so 
employed, $81,272,500; in all, $2,481,050,000: 
Provided, That the unobligated portion of 
the contract authorization under “Aviation, 
Navy, 1945” shall remain available until 
June 30, 1946, and in addition to the 
amounts herein provided, the Secretary may, 
prior to July 1, 1946, enter into contracts for 
new construction and procurement of air- 
craft and equipment, spare parts and acces- 
sories, to an amount not in excess of $425,- 
000,000: Provided further, That the appro- 
priation “Aviation, Navy, 1943,” shall remain 
available until June 30, 1946, for the pay- 
ment of obligations incurred under contracts 
executed on or before June 30, 1943: Provided 
further, That the Secretary is hereby author- 
ized to consider, ascertain, adjust, deter- 
mine, and pay out of this appropriation the 
amounts due on claims for damages which 
have occurred or may occur to private prop- 
erty growing out of the operations of naval 
aircraft where such claim does not exceed 
the sum of $1,000. 


Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Heprick: On 
page 27, line 24, after “private plants”, strike 
out “$799,128,500” and insert “including air- 
port facilities at Charleston, W. Va., Naval 
Ordnance Plant, $802,128,500.” 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman reserve the point of order? 

Mr SHEPPARD. I reserve the point 
of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, whether 
or not this amendment is held germane 
to the main provisions of the bill is be- 
side the point. There is a story which I 
think this Congress should know in con- 
nection with the intent of this amend- 
ment. 

Back in 1917 at the outbreak of the 
First World War the Navy Department 
decided to build in the city of South 
Charleston, W. Va., a huge naval ord- 
nance plant costing some $30,000,000 or 
$35,000,000. At the end of the First 
World War they used good judgment and 


did not sell it for a song, like some of the- 
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other properties that were sold, but they 
kept it in a good state of repair and a 
detachment of marines was kept there 
throughout the years. 

At the outbreak of the Second World 
War in 1941, they authorized and ex- 
pended an additional $75,000,000 to ex- 
pand this naval ordnance plant. I pre- 
sume that that ordnance plant will be 
continued throughout the years as a mat- 
ter of good judgment. 

About the time this ordnance plant 
was being enlarged, the Defense Plant 
Corporation decided to build a synthetic 
rubber plant nearby, and in doing so 
decided to take over the municipal air- 
port and did take over the municipal air- 
port, which involved some $1,400,000. 
They were told that they would be sup- 
plied with an airport, and it was sug- 
gested to them that they make it a county 
proposition in order that the county and 
city could vote bonds, and they were told 
that proper assistance would be given 
them in the construction of a new airport. 
The citizens voted $3,000,000. I know 
this to be true. The State of West Vir- 
ginia was a party to the agreement and 
the State was obligated to spend $100,000 
to build a highway to the new airport. 

There was some legal technicality in- 
volved in the first bond issue and the 
courts declared it as improperly held. 
It was necessary to hold a second bond 
issue vote, which they did, but by the 
time that was cleared and the bonds 
legalized, they were advised there was 
no Federal money. As to that Federal 
money, they were advised to come to 
Washington, which they did, and they 
met with the Airport Approval Board. 
That Board is made up of the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of Navy, and the 
Secretary of Commerce, who happened 
at that time to be the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Director, Mr. Jones. 
There was a commitment made by Mr. 
Jones. I am not saying that he com- 
mitted the entire Board, but there was 
such a commitment made. We are now 
told there is no Federal money to match 
the bonds that have been voted. The 
contract was let for the airport. ‘There 
will be about enough local money from 
that bond issue to build the runways 
and do all the grading. In the mean- 
time, Charleston is without an airport. 
We have no air mail even. Our nearest 
airport facility is across the river from 
Huntington, the Huntington Municipal 
Airport at Chesapeake. Ohio. Now, 
whether, or not this is germane to the 
question involved, I think the Congress 
should know that there have been Gov- 
ernment commitments and that the city 
of Charleston has no airport and it has 
not been paid for the one which was 
taken over. I submit, Mr. Chairman, 
that it is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from California [Mr, SHEPPARD] de- 
sire to be heard.on the point of order? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
had quite a lengthy discussion with the 
gentleman from West Virginia (Mr. 
HEDRICK], and one of his colleagues, on 
this topic. The property which is in- 
volved is owned by the municipality ang 
not by the Navy. There has been no 
authorizaiion for this item and it is 
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definitely subject to a point of order, 


Mr. Chairman, I press my point of order. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from West Virginia desire to be 
heard further on the point of order? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do not, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman 
from West Virginia does not desire to 
be heard further on the point of order, 
the Chair is ready to rule. Unless the 
proponents of the amendment can show 
that heretofore there has been an au- 
thorization for this item the Chair is 
bound to hold that the amendment is not 
in order and sustains the point of order. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to be permitted to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
te the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, yester- 
day it was my privilege to listen to the 
very thorough and able presentation of 
this bill by the distinguished chairman 
of this committee. Not only did I have 
an opportunity of listening to him, but 
I read most carefully what he had to 
say and I find myself in thorough ac- 
cord with the main statements made. 
However, I particularly desire to invite 
the attention of the House to this correct 
conclusion, merely for the purpose of the 
RECORD: 

Very frankly the Department may not be 
able to perform some functions, try as it 
may, with some of the reduced amounts. If 
that should develop and the added need 
can be established as responsive to war de- 
mands, we shall expect them to come back, 


Mr. Chairman, in the 1945 appropria- 
tion bill for the Navy, when the distin- 
guished chairman presented it, it car- 
ried total cash, contractual, and reap- 
propriations in the amount of $29,563,- 
729,701. 

However, during the fiscal year 1945 it 
was necessary for the Navy Department 
to ask supplemental and deficiency ap- 
propriations in the amount of $2,219,- 
341,000. So I am frank to say I am ap- 
prehensive that the reductions which ap- 
pear in this bill at this time will of neces- 
sity force the Navy Department, in the 
progress of the war, to come before the 
deficiency committee and the Congress 
to ask for additional money. 

Mr, ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. On page 
7 of the report, as I understand it, we 
have 4,036,566 men in the Navy, Marine 
Corps, end Coast Guard. Is that the 
present strength or the contemplated 
oe that we will have under this 

ill? 

Mr. VINSON. I imagine that is the 
present strength, because it is so stated 
in the bill. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. There is 
one other question along that line. This 
bill carries $28,000,000,000, I believe? 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If it is 
not too much trouble, will the gentleman 
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or some member of the committee say— 
and I am not criticizing at all—what 
amount the Congress has appropriated 
from 1940 up to this time for the Navy? 

Mr, VINSON. About $108,000,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, the main purpose of my 
rising at this time is to call attention, as 
I did yesterday, to what I consider a very 
important matter. In the appropriation 
for the aviation-navy, as reported by the 
committee, there is a departure from the 
fixed policy of the Congress that has been 
in existence since 1922, the inception and 
creation of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
For some 23 years the Congress has 
adopted the policy, and wisely so, in 
making its appropriation to the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, to carry flexibility, or a 
lump-sum appropriation. Why was it 
necessary to do that? Let me reminisce 
a moment. Aviation 25 years ago was 
not as popular in thought and was not 
as effective in war as it 1s today. It 
had to grow up by degrees. So the Con- 
gress wisely had to have some protection 
for aviation, some nursing of the devel- 
opment of aviation. So it did two wise 
things: One, we established and put into 
the Navy Department a champion for 
aviation and designated him as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy for Air. 

Twenty-three years ago when vhe Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics was created, the line 
admirals and the country had not the 
vision to see that aviation would develop 
and become a great part in war as it is 
today. Nevertheless, at that time there 
were a few champions who believed in 
aviation. So Congress thought those 
champions should have a spokesman in 
the Navy Department to fight aviation’s 
battles. Then, for a complete develop- 
ment of aviation without any restraint 
whatsoever, the Congress said: “We will 
give you a lump sum of money. You can 
take what Congress gives you and use it 
in your training, in your experiments, in 
purchasing airplanes, and you can use it 
for repair facilities,” and so forth. That 
has gone along for twenty-some-odd 
years, yet today in the very midst of war 
when if there was prior justification for 
fluid appropriations it certainly exists in 
wartimes, yet we find this distinguished 
committee coming in now and changing 
the specific appropriations for specific 
activities of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Understand I am not talking about the 
amount of money involved at all. It is 
broken down.into four categories—con- 
struction of aircraft, instruments, main- 
tenance and operation, and experiments. 
For the first time this committee has 
earmarked and said how much money 
could go into construction of aircraft; 
poet it gave them exactly what they asked 

or. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, VINSON. I yield with pleasure; 
yes. 

Mr. TABER. - Perhaps the way the 
Navy Department has acted and met its 
responsibilities during the war period has 
brought this situation about, Iam going 
to give an illustration which, in my opin- 
ion, stinks. Out of funds allocated to 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks for war 
purposes there has been allocated funds 
for the construction of a vast building 
over on the other side of the river in 
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amounts and at a time when it never 
should have been done. That situation 
applies throughout the Department, and 
it means that we should go ahead and 
make specific appropriations and retain 
the control of this situation in Congress. 

Mr. VINSON. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York, 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, that in the 
very next paragraph in the item for yards 
and docks they are given a lump-sum 
appropriation with no restriction what- 
ever. 

Mr. TABER., And that is wrong. 

Mr. VINSON. Nevertheless, the gen- 
tleman is doing it right today. 

Mr. TABER. That would not be the 
way I would do it myself, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. VINSON. Let us analyze it and see 
if it stands on good firm ground. Per- 
mit me to say that in peacetimes I am 
100 percent for the complete itemization 
and break-down of every Government 
expenditure; and heretofore, except in 
aviation it has always been broken down. 
We did it on every item in bills up until 
the time we got into this war. For in- 
stance, when we used to appropriate 


* money for ships it was distinctly under- 


stood and named what ships were going 
to be built; and that is the correct way 
to make an appropriation. We are in 
war today, however, and the war is not 
over by any means, much to our regret. 

In the matter of the construction of 
aircraft it might happen under this ap- 
propriation that they did not need the 
entire $799,000,000. It stands unused, 
impounded; it could not be used for the 
purchase of instruments when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it might be most necessary 
to buy instruments to operate the planes 
tc meet the constant changes in avia- 
tion development. 

I say in wartime this department 
should have flexibility to use the total 
amount of the money that the Congress 
has given it, and buy either aircraft, 
instruments, or pay for maintenance or 
experiments. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr. KEEFE. It is a fact, is it not, that 
the total of the appropriations that have 
been allowed by the committee, set up 
for specific purposes, represents the 
amount which the Navy requires, in a 
lump-sum appropriation to carry out 
those functions? 

Mr. VINSON. Exactly. 

Mr. KEEFE. And that in justifying 
those specific items the Navy has stated 
the amount they need for airplanes, for 
instruments, for facilities, and so on? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes; but suppose the 
war changes, and instead of buying these 
airplanes it must have a certain amount 
for maintenance. Then they have to 
come to Congress and say that they can- 
not maintain these airplanes, that they 
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cannot repair them, yet they have $50,- 
000,000. of idle money for the purchase 
of aircraft. I say that in wartime the 
Navy Department should ‘have the flexi- 
bility within the total amount of the 
money to use it either for the purpose of 
maintenance, the purchase of instru- 
ments, or for the purchase of aircraft. 
As it is, if it so happens they have to 
buy more aircraft than $799,000,000 
worth, they have to come back to the 
Congress. Yet they have in hand $168,- 
000,000 for the purchase of instruments 
and they need only $100,000,000 for that 
purpose, which leaves $68,000,000, we will 
say, unaccounted for and they have to 
have authority to get a transfer, or a di- 
rect appropriation from the commiitee 
for the purchase of aircraft. They 
should have discretion as to how it can 
be used in case emergencies arise. 

Mr. TABER. Not once since this war 
began has there been any shortage of 
funds on the part of the Navy Depart- 
ment, provided by the Congress. 

Mr. VINSON. That is correct. 

Mr.TABER. Also this is true, that the 
only way that we can be sure of prevent- 
ing waste, as much as possible, all the 
way along the line, is by the Congress 
keeping control, and itemized appropria- 
tions are the way that the Congress 
keeps control. If the Congress wants to 
abdicate its functions, and have an easy 
job and turn things over to the Navy, 


that is one thing, but if the Congress’ 


wants to do its duty and make specific 
appropriations, that is another, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
thoroughly with the conclusions of"the 
gentleman from New York with reference 
to peacetime. I agree that it should be 
itemized and justified, but in wartime, 
you have to have flexibility. To show 
the inconsistency, here is the most im- 
portant arm of the Navy, here is the life 
blood of the Navy, and yet you are re- 
stricting it. Yet in the next paragraph, 
in the building of cantonments and shore 
establishments, you say, “We will give 
you a lump sum of money.” They were 
right in doing that, because you cannot 
tell whether it is justified to build this, 
that, or the other and flexibility is 
needed there. It ought also to be ap- 
plied in this instance. . 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Yes; but the distin- 
guished chairman must admit, with all 
his enthusiasm with respect to what the 
Navy wants, in the last analysis this re- 
duces itself to a matter of fact, a question 
of legislation and a matter of judgment 
on the part of the committee as to what 
it should do now. 

Mr. VINSON. The total amount of 
money is identically the same. There is 
not a question of dollars and cents in it. 
The gentleman from Vermont brings 
that in. Iam not asking to increase the 
total amount but I am asking that the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, in developing 
aviation and in fighting the war, have 
the flexibility that the war may require 
them to have in the expenditure of the 
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money. After aviation has been nursed 
along, after the Congress has developed 
it as it has been developed over the pro- 
tests of great men in this country, until 
today the whole Navy is built around 
aviation, I would hate to see us come in 
here now and try to strangle aviation 
by saying to them, “We will break down 
your total amount of money, and you 
can spend only so much for this and so 
much for that, and if you have any sur- 
plus you will have to let it stand there 
and you may not use it.” 

I have no amendment to offer. If the 
committee and the Congress want to fol- 
low that sort of a policy in war times, 
it is up to them to do so. I do not think 
now is the time to take such a step. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

I take this time, Mr. Chairman, merely 
to see if I cannot understand the argu- 
ment of the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. This 
bill carries for the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, in the item which I understand the 
gentleman complains of, the exact 
amount that the Navy has requested in 
total for the various activities of the 
sie in of Aeronautics; that is true, is it 
not? 

Mr. VINSON. No; I am not involved 
in that feature, but I will admit that for 
the sake of the argument. 

Mr. KEEFE. All right. The com- 
plaint, then, that the gentleman makes 
arises out of this situation: The rules 
and regulations of the Congress in its 
appropriating machinery require the 
Navy Department to come before the sub- 
committee and justify the items of the 
requests which they make. The Navy 
does justify them item by item, They 
do come before the committee and say, 
“We will need so much money for the 
construction of certain airplanes; we 
will need so much money to purchase 
so many instruments; we will need so 
much money to do this or that in con- 
nection with the operation of the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics.’ The committee 
then says to the Navy, “All right, gentle- 
men, we will give you the sums that you 
Say are necessary for these specific pur- 
Poses.” And the committee recommends 
that the Congress give it to them. But 
the committee says, “We are going to 
give it to you by giving you the amount 
that you say is necessary for airplane 
construction. We are going to give you 
the amount that you say is necessary for 
instruments. We are going to give you 
the amount that you say is necessary for 
these other things, but we are going to 
earmark these funds for the purposes for 
which the funds were justified by the 
Navy.” 

What is wrong with that? The Navy 
Department now comes in, through the 
argument made by the distinguished 
gentlemen, and says, “Yes; you are giv- 
ing us every dollar that we have asked 
for. However, although we have justi- 
fied the items just as the committee has 
given them to us, We are asking you not 
to require us to spend the money for 
the purposes for which we asked for the 
funds, but ask that you appropriate a 
lump sum, and let us spend the money in 
a manner different, if we see fit to spend 
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it, than we justified to the Congress of 
the United States.” 

With all of the faith I have in the 
great Navy Department of this Govern- 
ment, from some things I know about I 
think it is high time that the Congress 
of the United States begins to watch 
some of these expenditures that are be- 
ing made under lump-sum appropria- 
tions. 

The gentleman has said in his argu- 
ment that if the Navy Department jus- 
tifies the need for a certain number of 
airplanes it must have flexibility of oper- 
ation so that if in the course of operi.- 
tions it decides that it does not need that 
number of dirplanes, it can take the 
money and use it for some other pur- 
pose—— 

Mr. VINSON. Specified in the bill. 

Mr. KEEFE. That they never justify 
before the Congress. 

Mr. VINSON. No; the gentleman mis- 
understands me. Of course they should 
not do that. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then what would they 
use it for? 

Mr. VINSON. They should use it for 
something that the war conditions have 
developed is more important right then, 
that is, within the total amount of 
money. 

Mr. KEEFE. You are leaving the dis- 
cretion as to the expenditure of the 
money to somebody else than the peo- 
ple’s representatives when you do that. 

Mr. VINSON. Not at all, because you 
have given them the total amount of 
money they say they need. The emer- 
gencies may justify the abandonment of 
one program that they had when they 
presented the bill and the inauguration 
of a program which they did not have 
when they came before the committee. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then allI can say to the 
gentleman is this. I have seen defi- 
ciency appropriation items come before 
this Congress and be passed in a matter 
of hours. 

Mr. VINSON. That is true. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman knows 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. If a situation ever 
arises such as the distinguished gentle- 
man has referred to, there is nothing in 
the world to prevent the Navy Depart- 
ment from coming to the Congress and 
saying, “Gentlemen, a situation has 
arisen which has changed the picture 
which we presented when we asked you 
for these funds. We now find that we 
do not need this amount of money for 
airplanes. We now find that we do not 
need this money for instruments. How- 
ever, we find that we need some money 
for something else, and we are asking 
the permission of the Congress to use the 
funds that you have appropriated for 
airplanes and instruments for this new 
project.” They could get approval of 
that and they have received approval in 
similar conditions in a matter of hours 
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from the Congress that is in constant 
session. 

It seems to me, therefore, that there is 
no substance in the argument the gen- 
tleman has made against the action of 
the committee in attempting on the part 
of the Congress to exercise some super- 
vision and control. We must not be- 
come so emotionally inclined that we 
can take the position that the Navy can 
do no wrong. 

I know of many places where they have 
squandered money and thrown it away 
in a manner that has caused apprehen- 


sion on the part of the people in and out . 


of the service. I think it is high time 
that the Congress of the United States, 
that under the Constitution is charged 
with this responsibility, should exercise 
its responsibility. All the Navy Depart- 
ment has to do is to come up here and 
say what they want. The distinguished 
gentleman has already stated that the 
Congress has always given them every 
dollar they have needed for the prosecu- 
tion of this war and given it to them on 
time so that they could carry on. | 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I do not 
recall any instance in which the Navy has 
made a request that the Congress has not 
complied with it and then added some 
additional to it. 

Mr. KEEFE. I do not know of a single 
one. 

I merely take this time because while I 
2m not a member of that subcommittee, 
I want to compliment the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee and the 
other members of that subcommittee, 
who have had the courage to change a 
practice that appears to have been tra- 
ditional in the matter of handling the 
funds of the Navy and bring the Navy 
Department into line with the other de- 
partments of the Government under con- 
trol of the Congress in the matter of the 
expenditure of public funds. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In all, $598,767,000, to be accounted for as 
one fund. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHEPPARD: On 
page 34, line 7, before the period, insert 
“, and of such sum, $50,000,000 shall be im- 
mediately available.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I was tremendously and 
favorably impressed by the carefully con- 
sidered remarks of the gentleman from 
‘New York [Mr. WapswortH] yesterday 
when he discussed the vitally important 
subject of the Japanese-mandated is- 
lands in the Pacific. I am sure that he 
expressed the attitude of a majority of 
my colleagues when he stated his con- 
cern over the possibility that these im- 
portant stepping stones to the Far East 
might be assigned to an international 
trusteeship rather than to the United 
States in perpetuity. 
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It becomes increasingly apparent that 
our State Department is also concerned 
over the subject which will surely rise 
to plague the delegates to the world con- 
ference in San Francisco. It is my hope 
that this vexing question will be amica- 
bly settled and that the interests of the 
United States in these important island 
bases will be adequately protected. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I did not ask 
for this time to discuss the mandated 
islands, but to examine a somewhat par- 
allel matter that is of equal importance 
to the men who have fought and are 
fighting the war in the Pacific today. 
We all know that, in addition to the 
Japanese-mandated islands, there are 
other important islands in the Pacific 
that belonged to one or another of our 
allies before they were captured by Japan 
early in the war. Some of these have 
been won back by American forces at a 
frightful cost in American lives. What 
is going to be done about them? 

Take the comparatively small and 
right now relatively unimportant island 
of Tarawa. After the war it may be 
even less essential as a base than it is 
now. There was a time, however, not 
very long ago when Tarawa was of ex- 
treme importance—when it marked an- 
other turning point and another mile- 
stone in the beginning of our real offen- 
sive against the Japanese Empire. It 
was a British possession prior to its cap- 
ture by the Japs and it is under the 
British flag again today. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, no matter what 
fiag flies over Tarawa, it will always be- 
long to the hundreds of brave young 
United States Marines who fought and 
died there and whose bodies lie buried 
there today. Part of the cream of 
America’s youth paid the supreme sacri- 
fice on the beaches of Tarawa in order 
tc insure the fact that freedom and jus- 
tice will again prevail in the world. 
Tarawa is their memorial. What can we 
as Americans do to preserve it? 

Cannot we negotiate with our allies to 
obtain such islands as Tarawa for all 
time? It is not my intention to pro- 
veke any international arguments or to 
attempt to create any international inci- 
dents on the eve of such an epochal 
event as the San Francisco Conference, 
I am sure that our British brothers in 
arms understand our undying and fixed 
determination to glorify and revere all 
that the word “Tarawa” now means to 
the United States. I wonder if they 
cannot see our side of the question. Let 
us talk to them about it. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. MrT. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask a question 
of the chairman of the committee. 
What is the procedure so far as the Med- 
ical Corps man and stretcher bearers are 
concerned? For instance, when they go 
out and pick up the wounded and are un- 
der fire themselves all the time? You 
know, in the Army those men do not re- 
ceive the additional $10 a month combat 
pay and it is a grave injustice that they 
do not. There have been bills in Con- 
gress ever since the opening of this ses< 
sion of the Congress and one was intro- 
duced in the last Congress, to give the 
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Medical Corps the same combat pay that 
the other soldiers receive for combat 
duty. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. There is no differ- 
ence, no discrimination between the re- 
spective services that function in the 
same capacity. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetis. 
They are all getting the additional pay? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is my under- 
standing. 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as foilows: 

Src. 109, The Secretary is authorized where 
necessary to exceed the statutory limit on 
repairs and alterations to vessels during the 
fiscal year 1946, 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

I take this time, Mr. Chairman, to 
make an inquiry of the chairman of the 
subcommittee as to the necessity of in- 
cluding this provision in the bill: I be- 
lieve he can give us a little information 
concerning this section 109. It would ap- 
pear on the face of it to be legislation, 
but I believe the chairman may be able 
to justify its inclusion at this point. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman will 
yield to me, I believe it is a requirement 
that is necessary so that battle casual- 
ties among ships may be repaired. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is partially cor- 
rect; in other words, the basic law places 
a limitation of $450,000 as the amount 
that may be expended on one ship in any 
18 consecutive months. Since the pres- 
ent emergency Ccngress has each year 
reenacted this section and suspended the 
basic law in order to facilitate operations 
in that category. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. It is virtually a 
legislative provision, but the authority is 
essential under wartime conditions. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, The gentleman is 
correct, 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendment was withdrawn. 

‘ee Clerk concluded the reading of the 

l. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that following sec- 
tion 120 I may be permitted to insert 
a clarifying statement as to the intention 
of the committee as it pertains to the 
subject matter in that section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from California let the Com- 
mittee have the benefit of his clarifying 
statement on the effect of the law? I 
believe the Committee ought to have 
knowledge of it. } 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It will appear in the 
Record but I have no objection, if the 
Clerk has the statement, to his reading 
it. I shall be happy to comply with the 
gentleman’s request. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Clerk may read the state- 
ment referred to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
IN RE SECTION 120 

Officers of the military services, when not 
occupying public quarters, are entitled, by 
law, to a money allowance. 

Owing to great congestion in many areas, 
it has been necessary to erect a great number 
of modest, temporary houses for the accom- 
modation of commissioned, enlisted, and 
civilian personnel, for which a nominal rental 
is charged. . 

Such temporary housing falls in the cate- 
gory of public quarters and the naval per- 
sonnel occupants lose their right to com- 
mutation of quarters. They forfeit their al- 
lowances for quarters and at the same time 
are charged a nominal rental for quarters, 
such as they may be. 

To remedy that situation, a provision was 
written into the First Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1945, providing that for the 
current fiscal year rental allowances should 
be paid irrespective of occupancy of tem- 
porary quarters, such as I have mentioned. 

It was proposed in the Budget estimates to 
continue such authority during the fiscal year 
1946. In extending the provision, the com- 
mittee has modified its phraseology to em- 
phasize the intent that the amount of rental 
allowance, in effect, shall not be over and 
above the amount of rental paid by an in- 
dividual for the temporary quarters provided 
and occupied. 

That is the sole intent and purpose of the 
provision, and, of itself, it necessitates no 
change in existing procedure and practice in 
effecting payments. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? | 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON. I would appreciate it 
very much, and I think the committee 
would, if the gentleman from California 
would give a concrete illustration of the 
application of this qualification. As I 
interpret it, if an officer has an allowance 
of $100, and his rental quarters amount 
- to $80, then he receives only the regular 

allowance of the amount of his rental 
quarters. Is that correct? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The gentleman has 
had considerable discussion of this topic 
and has shown a considerable interest 
in it. That is why I am offering this ex- 
planation so that there would be, at least, 
so far as my ability to express it is con- 

: cerned, no question in the minds of those 
who might administer the provisions in 
question as ‘to what the intention of this 
committee is. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill 
as amended to the House, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. RAMSPECK, 
having assumed ‘the chair, Mr. STIGLER, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that Committee, having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2907) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Navy Depart- 
ment and the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to, and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sep- 
arate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them 
en gros, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER AND PROGRAM FOR 
NEXT WEEK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the ma- 
jority leader what he anticipates the pro- 
gram for next week will be? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am glad to give 
that information to the gentleman and 
the Members of the House. 

Monday will be District day. 

Tuesday, of course, has been set aside, 
by resolution previously adopted, for the 
celebration of Pan-American Day. 

On Wednesday we will take up the De- 
partment of the Interior appropriation 
bill. I assume that that will consume all 
of Wednesday and a part of Thursday, if 
not all of Thursday. If the conference 
report on the independent offices appro- 
priation bill is completed, of course that 
will be brought up. I know of no other 
matters in conference, but if any are 
agreed upon they will be brought up. 

That is the program up to Thursday 
of next week. I reserve the right of an- 
nouncing later on, with notice to the 
Members, if anything is to be assigned 
for Friday of next week, assuming the 
Department of the Interior appropria- 
tion bill is disposed of on Thursday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WELCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article published 
in the Army and Navy Journal with 
reference to the American merchant 
marine. 

Mr. GAMBLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor» in two instances and to include 
editorials in each, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Undera 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. FOLGER] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 

AND INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR REH- 

CONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I am im- 
pressed with the thought that one of the 
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most important considerations that can 
engage the Congress immediately is the 
consideration of the Bretton Woods 
agreement designed to establish what we 
know as a monetary fund and also an 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. It approaches in time 
near to that time when the conference 
held at Dumbarton Oaks shall be under- 
taken to be given force and power in the 
meeting to be held at San Francisco on 
the 25th of this month. I believe that 
the adoption of the bill designed and now 
pending to put into operation the agree- 


- ments had at Bretton Woods is one of 


the strongest cornerstones that will be 
placed in the structure of peace and secu- 
rity that we are hoping for and praying 
for throughout the well-disposed world. 

The articles of agreement were adopt- 
ed at the United Nations Monetary and 
Financial Conference held at Bretton 
Woods, N. H., July 1-22, 1944. Forty- 
three nations subscribed to the National 
Monetary Fund, and one other—Den- 
mark—provisionally. The schedule of 
quotas in the fund apparently embodies 
a reasonable and fair allocation and sub- 
scription. The subscription to the bank 
conforms in amounts to substantially the 
subscriptions to the fund. The total of 
the subscriptions to the fund is $8,800,- 
000,000. The total of the subscription to 
the bank is $9,100,000,000, a little larger 
than the subscription to the fund. 

The purposes of the International 
Monetary Fund are set forth in article I 
of the agreement. These purposes are 
definite and in simple fashion—not hard 
to understand nor to appreciate, They 
are: 

First. To promote international mone- 
tary cooperation through a permanent 
institution which provides the machinery 
for consultation and collaboration on in- * 
ternational monetary problems. 

Second. To facilitate the expansion 
and balanced growth of international 
trade, and to contribute thereby to the 
promotion and maintenance of high 
levels of employment and real income, 
and to the development of the produc- 
tive resources of all members, as primary 
objectives of economic policy. 

Third. To promote exchange stability, 
to maintain orderly exchange arrange- 
ments among members, and to avoid 
competitive exchange depreciation. 

Fourth. To assist in the establishment 
of a multilateral system of payments in 
respect of current transactions between 
members, and in the elimination of for- 
eign exchange restrictions which hamper 
the growth of world trade. 

Fifth. To give confidence to members 
by making the fund’s resources available 
to them, under adequate safeguards, thus 
providing them with opportunity to cor- 
rect maladjustments in their balance of 
payments without resorting to measures 
destructive of national or international ` 
prosperity. 

Sixth. In accordance with the above, 
to shorten the duration and lessen the 
degree of disequilibrium in the interna- 
tional balances of payments of members. 

Immediately following these desig- 
nated purposes, this statement is made: 

The fund shall be guided in all its deci- 
sions by the purposes set forth in this article. 
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As to purpose No. 1, there is no involve- 
ment, uncertainty or unreasonable un- 
dertaking embodied in this purpose, 
Purpose No. 1 is easily understandable. 
History and experience certainly make 
wise the declaration of such a purpose, 
the agreement to make it effective and 
the wisdom of entering into such an 
agreement. To promote international 
monetary cooperation, by consultation 
and collaboration on international mon- 
etary problems, is certainly to be desired. 
It may seem a little strange that such 
an undertaking has not heretofore been 
made. Surely we have, by this time, 
reached the point of understanding that 
such a purpose as is here undertaken 
and agreed upon, while simple and easily 
understandable, is indispensable to the 
welfare as well as to the peace of the 
world. We are a part of the world. We 
cannot live to ourselves. Isolationism is 
a word resented by some but, after all, 
very descriptive of the disposition of far 
too many to be selfish. I am convinced 
that this isolationism is, and will ever be, 
a continuing factor in bringing about 
world wars. It is strange that the world 
‘ has not been able or willing to accept as 
a truth the statement that “No man 
liveth unto himself, and no man dieth 
unto himself.” It may be a little unkind 
to say so, but my regard for my respon- 
sibility imposes upon me the necessity 
to give it as my opinion that economic, 
political, and spiritual isolationism is 
the backbone of the opposition to the 
approval and acceptance of the articles 
of agreement for an international mone- 
tary fund and an international bank for 
reconstruction and development. 

Purpcse No. 2 is to facilitate the ex- 
pansion and balanced growth of inter- 
national trade. As a part of that pur- 
pose, reference is made to the fact that 
this is expected to contribute to the pro- 
motion and maintenance of high levels 
of employment and real income, and to 
the development of the productive re- 
Sources of all members, as primary ob- 
jectives of economic policy. This is very 
easily understandable, both as a worthy 
purpose and a laudable undertaking. 
Why the world has waited so long to 
arrive at the appreciation of the value 
= am a purpose is hardly understand- 
able. 

I know that one may be so meticulous 
and exacting as to question the power of 
the International Monetary Fund to ac- 
complish either purpose No. 1 or No. 2. 
I suppose nothing has ever been written 
or undertaken that would not be subject 
to the questioning or doubting of one 
without faith. I remember that Thomas 
had a faith so small and, at the same 
time, so exacting as to require that he 
feel the prints of the nails in His hands 
and thrust his hand into His side. I 
should be afraid of a faith even in the 
good intentions as well as the abilities 
of my fellow men to accomplish good re- 
suits as to devote myself almost exclu- 
sively to trying to find something wrong. 

The third stated purpose is to promote 
exchange stability, to maintain orderly 
exchange arrangements among mem- 
bers, and to avoid competitive exchange 
depreciation. Certainly this objective is 
to be greatly desired. Without this, we 
would be confronted with disrupted cur- 
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rency conditions, and with trade and 
exchange policies and practices which 
each country might conceive itself to be 
obliged to adopt, but which would have 
a most harmful effect on world trade as 
well as on the peace and security of the 
world. 

The fourth objective or purpose of the 
international monetary fund is to assist 
in the establishment of a multilateral 
system of payments in respect to trans- 
actions among members, and the elimi- 
nation of foreign exchange restrictions, 
which hamper the growth of world trade. 
Who can say that this is not a purpose 
worthy of the undertaking and efforts 
of the nations of the world? Surely it 
is most desirable, in the interest of world 
trade and international cooperation, that 
exchange restrictions, interfering with 
the growth of world trade, shall be elimi- 
nated and that there shall be estab- 
lished a multilateral system among mem- 
bers providing orderly, economic, and 
financial cooperation and collaboration 
among all the countries subscribing to 
the agreement. In this connection it 
may be suggested or predicted that coun- 
tries other than those presently subscrib- 
ing will find it to their well-being that 
they themselves become actually and in 
spirit members of the international 
monetary fund. 

The fifth objective—a most worthy 
and necessary one—is to give confidence 
to members by making the fund’s re- 
sources available to them, under ade- 
quate safeguards, thus providing them 
with opportunity to correct maladjust- 
ments in their balance of payments, 
without resorting to measures destruc- 
tive of national or international pros- 
perity. By this we shall know, and the 
members shall know, collectively and 
severally that through their own cooper- 
ation they may have that confidence 
afforded through the making of the 
funds resources available under reason- 
able but adequate safeguards. 

The sixth purpose or objective is stat- 
ed to be that, im accordance with the 
other objectives or purposes, it may be 
hoped and expected that these will short- 
en the depression and lessen the degree 
of disequilibrium in the international 
balances of payments of members. 

It is hard to conceive of a grander or 
more efficacious set of purposes and 
principles set down and outlined than 
those found in article I, hereinabove spe- 
cifically referred to, in the articles of 
agreement to establish this international 
monetary fund. 

It is said that no objection has been 
made from any quarter in reference to 
the establishment of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. So far as I know, none has been 
offered. It is urged, however, that there 
should be only the bank and not with 
it the fund; strangely, eminent authori- 
ties taking the position that the fund is 
dangerous, but that the bank is safe and 
desirable. 

With great respect, I must say that I 
am convinced that the two arrangements 
as contemplated by the articles of agree- 
ment are sounder and more to be desired 
than a single institution with or without 
the principles and purposes of the one 
embodied in the other. The Internation- 
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al Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment contemplates and would establish 
an institution having functions, now par- 
ticularly required, for reconstruction and 
development, and the international mon- 
etary fund gives assurance to the wisdom 
of establishing the Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. Let us examine 
the purposes of the bank: 

First. To assist in the reconstruction 
and development of territories of mem- 
bers, by facilitating the investment of 
capital for productive purposes, includ- 
ing the restoration of economies de- 
stroyed or disrupted by war; the recon- 
version of productive facilities to peace- 
time needs; and the encouragement of 
the development of productive facilities 
and resources in less-developed coun- 
tries. This is No. 1 of the purposes out- 
lined in the articles of agreement for the 
establishment of the International Bank. 
It is quite definite. Reconstruction in 
the world is needed, and development of 
territories of member countries by facili- 
tating the investment of capital for pro- 
ductive purposes is surely recognized as 
indispensable, including, also, the res- 
toration of economies destroyed or dis- 
rupted by war; along with these the re- 
conversion of productive facilities to 
peacetime needs and, in order to make 
this truly an international undertaking, 
there is provided the encouragement of 
the development of productive facilities 
and resources in less-developed countries. 
If we should dispose ourselves to keep in 
mind as a preeminent objective of our 
own that our country, the United States 
of America, should always be jealous, or 
at least zealous, of our welfare, we should 
but contribute to this by acceptance of 
the purposes outlined in article I, section 
1, of the agreement for the establishment 
of an International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. Surely we can 
understand that our own prosperity, 
peace, and security will certainly be well 
served by providing a method by which 
the objectives just recited may be at- 
tained and promoted, 

Second, Objective or purpose No. 2 is 
to promote private foreign investments 
by means of guaranties or participations 
in loans and other investments made by 
private investors; and when private cap- 
ital is not available on reasonable terms, 
to supplement private investment by 
providing, on suitable conditions, finance 
for productive purposes, out of the bank’s 
own capital, funds raised by it and its 
other resources. This is the recognition 
of our devotion to private enterprise. It 
is neither fascism nor communism. I 
would step aside at this point to say that 
I do not like the phrase “free enterprise.” 
In this preachment there is too much 
danger of the acceptance of the idea 
that private enterprise may be free to 
work its own will and to follow its own 
course without regard to the higher mo- 
tive of contribution to the public weal. 
There is, however, in this very article 
and subparagraph the recognition of the 
important place private enterprise 
should hold in the national and interna- 
tional economy. There is but one limi- 
tation: that capital furnished by private 
investors shall be available on reason- 
able terms. It is not believed that any 
other terms would be desirable or sought. 
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Analyzing briefly the intentions of the 
framers and signers of the articles of 
agreement as set forth in paragraph 2 
of article I, we find expressed the objec- 
tive and purpose to promote private for- 
eign investment, and in order to do so to 
employ the offices of the International 
Bank in guaranties or participations in 
loans and other investments made by 
private investors. 

Third. The third objective or purpose 
is declared to be to promote the long- 
range balanced growth of international 
trade, and the maintenance of equilib- 
rium in balances of payments, by en- 
couraging international investment for 
the development of the productive re- 
sources of members, thereby assisting in 
raising productivity, the standard of 
living, and conditions of labor in their 
territories. This is international coop- 
eration with international collaboration, 
something that one would hope every 
person will subscribe to. 

How desirable it is to promote the long- 
range balanced growth of international 
trade. This is no doubt the result of the 
foresight of patriotic men and men of 
good will; men working for the general 
welfare and for the building of a peace 
and a security that will have great in- 
fluence in preventing disruptions, hard- 
ships, and disorganizations which have 
the power and often the effect of leading 
to ill will, economic warfare, and other 
dislocations capable of producing again 
another wortd war. In this same state- 
ment of purpose we find also the ex- 
pressed hope and belief that through 
this instrumentality we shall be able to 
assist in raising productivity, the stand- 
ard of living and conditions of labor in 
the various countries of the world. Are 
we to be content for the span of a very 
few years to enjoy high standards of liv- 
ing and favorable conditions of labor in 
our own territory, while others must en- 
dure a low standard of living, intolerable 
labor conditions and, in fact, want and 
poverty? This may obtain for a while, 
but it cannot last. Even from the stand- 
point of a zealous care for our own high 
standards of living and favorable labor 
conditions, we surely must realize that 
higher standards of living that prevail 
in other countries of the world shall con- 
tribute to the continuation and, indeed, 
to the further elevation of our own living 
standards, connected with which must 
follow more favorable conditions of la- 
bor, in our own country as well as in other 
parts of the world. We cannot long 
enjoy what to so many are the luxuries of 
life while other nations sleep on beds of 
straw, go half fed and illy clothed, with 
little hope for the future. It certainly 
must be understood and appreciated that 
the higher the standards of living of the 
other countries of the world, their peo- 
ples, the more they shall require of our 
own goods, and the greater degree of 
prosperity we ourselves shall enjoy, and 
the fewer there shall be within our own 

-territory of those who do not have a job 

and are compelled to live in want, 
Selfishness has no long-range promise, 
It is inevitable that there will be disaster 
in some fashion. 

Fourth. The fourth purpose or objec- 
tive is one of practical consideration to 
arrange the loans made or guaranteed 
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by the bank in relation to international 
loans through other channels so that the 
more useful and urgent projects, large 
and small alike, will be dealt with first. 
This is but the wise recognition of a 
status in the world and the stated pur- 
pose to meet it in a practical way. 

Fifth. The fifth stated purpose or ob- 
jective is that the bank shall conduct its 
operations with due regard to the effect 
of international investment on. business 
conditions in the territories of members 
and, in the immediate post-war years, to 
assist in bringing about a smooth transi- 
tion from a wartime to a peacetime 
economy. Herein again is found an ob- 
jective and a purpose of due regard to 
the effect of international investment on 
business conditions, and a recognition of 
the need that must be expected in the 
immediate post-war years; with the pur- 
pose to assist in bringing about a smooth 
transition from a wartime to a peace- 
time economy. There is here stated, as 
is found in the fund agreement, the 
declaration that this institution shall be 
guided in all its decisions by the pur- 
poses above set forth. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Following the statement of purposes 
under article I of the International 
Monetary Fund agreement there is the 
provision for membership in the fund. 
This is set forth in article II. The orig- 
inal members of the fund shall be those 
of the countries represented at the 
United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference, whose governments accept 
membership before the date specified in 
article XX, section 2 (e). Article XX, 
section 2 (e), simply says that the agree- 
ment shall remain open for signature 
at Washington on behalf of the govern- 
ments of the countries whose names are 
set forth in schedule A, until December 
31, 1945. Section 2 of article II, on the 
subject of membership, states that mem- 
bership shall be open to the govern- 
ments of other countries at such times 
and in accordance with such terms as 
may be prescribed by the fund. Quotas 
have been assigned to and accepted by 
43 nations, and the forty-fourth na- 
tion—Denmark—whose quota shall be 
determined by the fund after the Danish 
Government has declared its readiness to 
sign this agreement, but before signature 
takes place. 

ARTICLE III, QUOTAS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 

The quotas and subscriptions of the 
43 countries are set forth in schedule A, 
and section 1 of article III stipulates that 
each member shall be assigned a quota, 
and that the quotas of the members rep- 
resented at the United Nations Monetary 
and Financial Conference are those set 
forth in schedule A. An examination of 
schedule A does not reveal anything par- 
ticularly remarkable, but represents, in 
all probability, the honest and worthy 
attempt of each of the countries listed 
to take its part in the establishment of 
an International Monetary Fund whose 
purposes and objectives are well con- 
ceived, and to which there has not been 
objection raised. 

Certain members of the American 
Bankers Association, whose names E am 
not at liberty to mention here, testified 
before the Committee on Banking and 
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Currency, and of at least one of the 
higher officials of the American Bankers 
Association the question was specifically 
asked: 

Do you approve of the purposes and objec- 
tives set forth in the agreement with respect 
to the International Monetary Fund? 


The answer was: 
I do. 


The further question was put to the 
witness: 

Does the American Bankers Association 
approve of the purposes or objectives set 
forth in the agreement with respect to the 
International Monetary Fund? 


And the answer was unhesitatingly 
given: 


It does. 
statement. 


This was neither astonishing nor sur- 
prising. Not only is it to be expected 
that a member of the American Bankers 
Association, of high official rank, should 
approve the purposes and objectives of 
the fund, but since a committee had 
been appointed composed, perhaps, of 60 
members of the association to present the 
position of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation on the important subject, it was 
to be expected that that committee would 
be authorized to approve the okjectivcs 
and purposes of the International Mone- 
tary Fund. Of course, one would realize 
that the committee would have the power 
to disapprove these purposes, but know- 
ing that the American Bankers Associa- 
tion is composed of patriotic men and 
men of ability one would expect ap- 
proval and not disapproval. 

The framework, with the provisions 
and stipulations made in the articles of 
agreement as to the fund, speaking now 
of the fund, are marvelous, when one 
considers with what care the purposes 
and objectives of the fund are set forth 
and protected. 

In article IIJ, section 2, it is required 
that the fund shall, at intervals of 5 
years, review, and if it deems it appro- 
priate, propose an adjustment ‘of the 
quotas of the members. It may also, if 
it thinks fit, consider at any other time 
the adjustment of any particular quota 
at the request of the member concerned. 
The need of adjustments may well ap- 
pear as time goes on. It is well that the 
fund should have the authority and be 
chargeable with the duty to review the 
quotas of the members. And there is 
given the authority to consider at any 
other time the adjustment of any par- 
ticular quota at the request of the mem- 
ber concerned. Circumstances could 
arise that would make this consideration 
justified. The section, however, con- 
cludes with the statement that a four- 
fiths majority of the total voting power 
shall be required for any change in 
quotas, and no quota shall be changed 
without the consent of the member con- 
cerned. 

Some people are very fearful. I have 
heard the suggestion made that the 
United States may be required to become 
a Santa Claus and increase its quota in 
the fund, and perhaps this related to the 
bank. I believe it would be well for a 
great many people to read the book writ- 
ten by Senator ELBERT THomas of Utah, 


I am authorized to make that 
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entitled “The Four Fears.” If we must 
give place to conjured fears and imagina- 
tive suspicions, we shall hardly get any- 
where in providing peace and security in 
the world. There is quite a difference be- 
tween justified caution and trumped-up 
fear. The framers of our Constitution 
hada hard time. There were some in the 
Constitutional Convention who were 
moved by fear and not by faith. There 
were objections here and objections there, 
and success was finally despaired of so 
completely that Benjamin Franklin said: 

Let us stop right here. We seem incapable 
of the task. Let us ask Divine guidance, Let 
us pray. ` ; 


This is not an exact quotation, but it 
embodies the substance of what this 
great American suggested to the Consti- 
tutional Convention when doubts and 
fears had seemingly overwhelmed so 
many of its members. It is certain that 
the suggestion was followed, and then we 
had a Constitution, one of which I think 
every American is proud. True, there 
were some amendments later on, partic- 
ularly the embodying of the Bill of Rights 
in the Constitution itself, but in te Con- 
stitutional Convention the framework of 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America was laid. 

Under article ITI, machinery is pro- 
vided for conditions that may have de- 
veloped in the trying days most recently 
passed, but these are reasonable, care- 
fully conceived, and easily understood. 
Section 3 deals with subscriptions. It is 
provided that the subscription of each 
member shall be equal to its quota and 
shall be paid in full to the fund, at the 
appropriate depository, on or before the 
date when the member becomes eligible 
under article XX, section 4 (c) or (d), to 
buy currencies from the fund. Section 
4(c) reads: 

When the par value of a member's cur- 
rency has been established, as is provided for 
in section 4 (b), either by the expiration of 
99 days without notification, or by agreement 
after notification, the member shall be eligi- 
ble to buy from the fund the currencies of 
other members, to the extent permitted in 
the agreement, provided that the fund has 
begun exchange transactions. 


In section 4 (d) there is outlined the 
method of ascertaining the par value and 


establishing it, of a member’s currency,, 


for the purposes of the agreement. The 
provisions are not involved nor strange. 
A careful examination of the fund agree- 
ment must surely lead one to the great- 
est confidence. For instance, article IV, 
section 5, deals with the subject of 
change in par value. Subsection (a) 
of section 5, reads: 

A member shall not propose a change in 
the par value of its currency except to cor- 
rect a fundamental disequilibrium, 


Subsection (c) reads: 


When a change is proposed, the fund shall 
first take into account the changes, if any, 
which have already taken place in the initial 
par value of the member’s currency as de- 
termined. enuerticle. XX.sertion.4. If 
the proposed change, together with all pre- 
vious changes, whether increases or decreases, 
does not exceed 10 percent of the initial par 
value, the fund shall raise no objection; but 
if the change exceeds a further 10 percent 
of the initial par value, the fund may either 
coneur or object, 
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Withal, the member cannot propose a 
change in the par value of its currency 
except to correct a fundamental dis- 
equilibrium, 

The par value of the currency of each 
member shall be expressed in terms of 
gold as a common denominator, or in 
terms of the United States dollar of the 
weight and fineness in effect on July 1, 
1944. And all computations relating to 
currencies of members for the purpose of 
applying the provisions of this agreement 
shall be on the basis of their par value. 

If a member changes the par value of 
its currency despite the objections of the 
fund, in cases where the fund is entitled 
to object, the member shall be ineligible 
to use the resources of the fund, unless 
the fund otherwise determines. 

Under article V, Transactions With the 
Fund, definite and reasonable stipula- 
tions are made as to how each member 
shall deal with the fund, the limitation on 
the fund’s operations, conditions govern- 
ing use of the fund’s resources, ineligibil- 
ity to use the fund’s resources, purchases 
of currencies from the fund for gold, re- 
purchase by a member of its currency 
held by the fund. In each instance full 
and ample provision is made for the pro- 
tection of the fund, unless one is disposed 
to lay aside his faith in human beings 
and operate on the basis of fear and sus- 
Picion in all things. 

There are 20 articles, each with a few 
sections and a few subsections, making 
up the agreement for the establishment 
of the monetary fund. These all relate 
themselves faithfully to article I, which 
declares the purposes of the fund. 

May I call attention to article XII, 
which deals with organization and man- 
agement. Section 1: The fund’shall have 
a board of governors, executive directors, 
a managing director, and a staff. The 
board of governors will consist of- one 
governor and one alternate, appointed 
by each member, in such manner as it 
may determine. The board of governors 
may delegate to the executive directors 
authority to exercise any powers of the 
board except: : 

(a) Admit new members; 

(b) Approve a revision of quotas; 

(c) Approve a uniform change in the 
par value of the currencies of all mem- 
bers; 

(d) Make arrangements to cooperate 
with other international organizations; 

(e) Determine the distribution of the 
net income of the fund; 

(f) Require a member to withdraw; 

(g) Decide to liquidate the fund; 

(h) Decide appeals from interpreta- 
tions of the agreement given by the ex- 
ecutive directors. 

The above enumerated activities may 
not be delegated. This is mentioned to 
indicate with what care and caution the 
organization is established by the agree- 
ment. There seems to be a hesitancy on 
the part of some to agree to the fund, 
in the fear that some member of the 

—beaosd-of gev 
directors, or a number of these, may im- 
pose upon the monetary fund; become 
Selfish and deplete the resources. There 
seems to be less ground for this fear than 
there would be the fear to establish a 
bank, because the bank had a board of 
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directors, acting for the stockholders, 
and the board of directors had a loan 
committee, and that finally there was 
one who was a president with some con- 
siderable authority. Such a fear as this 
is born only of a possibility, and is fan- 
tastic, no more justified here than in any 
other business relationship in life. 

There are 11 articles in the agreement 
to establish the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. It is 
to be observed that article V, in section 8, 
Gealing with the relationship of the bank 
to other international organizations, the 
following appears: 

The bank, within the terms of this agree- 
ment, shall cooperate with any general in- 
ternational organization, and with public in- 
ternational organizations having specified re- 
sponsibilities in related fields, 


There is to be found in article X, cre- 
ating the monetary fund, the exact lan- 
guage as appears in the bank agreement, 
This fact is mentioned in view of the 
suggestion that the two institutions 
would be inclined to run in oposition to 
each other; each to see which could se- 
cure the most business, with a rivalry 
that would be dangerous. There could 
be little ground for such a fear. While 
the purposes and objectives of the two 
institutions, the monetary fund and the 
bank, are complementary to each other, 
one has a distinct field and the other an- 
other. The combination of the two can- 
not well be recommended. It is not to be 
feared, however, that they will engage im 
disastrous competition with each other, 
for both the fund and the bank are es- 
tablished to perform separate functions, 
but the functions of each are essentially 
helpful to the velfare of both, and both 
needed. 

The depreciating effects of competitive 
exchange depreciation upon cur exports 
and the disruptive effects upon our im- 
ports, which exporters and importers 
who lived through the thirties’ may well 
testify to, can be avoided by the United 
States only through participation in an 
international stabilization agreement. 
This is the main function and objective 
of the monetary fund. The provision in 
the monetary fund for temporary ac- 
commodation to countries experiencing 
short-run pressures on their exchanges 
will promote exchange stability by giv- 
ing them time and the fund time to epply 
suitable corrective measures. The coun- 
tries becoming members of the fund do 
not have to grope in the dark and wonder 
if some well-disposed person or institu- 
tion will help them in the event of a 
developing pressure. The assigned 
quotas, by adding to the monetary re- 
serves potentially at the disposal of coun- 
tries facing certain temporary difficul- 
ties in making payments to other coun- 
tries on ordinary business transactions, 
will make it less necessary for them to 
restrict such payments through ex- 
change controls. As haphazard methods 
cannot be relied on, foreign countries - 
will not agree to dismantle their own 
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ments may obtain, and forego restric- 
tive controls in the future, without fair- 
ly definite assurance that financial as- 
sistance will be available should difficulty 
be encountered in balancing their inter- 
national income and outgo. 
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The fund agreement does not involve 
a member country in an absolute guar- 
antee of financial resources. The quota 
allotted a member country is not a 
checking account. It determines the 
amount of foreign currencies which the 
fund authorities, so long as they are 
convinced that the country is abiding by 
the purposes of the fund agreement, may 
normally sell to the applying member. 
There is nothing alarming about the size 
of the fund or the quotas. Reliance by 
members upon their own resources is im- 
pressed in the fund proposal, and the 
larger their reserves the better the 
chances of successful operation of the 
fund. And every country a member of 
the fund will appreciate this fact and 
be governed by it. 

The Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System has issued a very in- 
formative and appropriately brief state- 
ment commending both the fund and the 
bank and giving unqualified approval to 
each as is proposed. In their statement, 
direct and intelligent reference is made 
to the creation of two new international 
financial institutions, the International 
Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. It is stated that the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund would exert an 
influence toward exchange stability, and 
thus reduce the exchange risks for ex- 
porters and importers. It would require 
member countries to maintain estab- 
lished exchange rates, and would provide 
machinery for making, in an orderly 
manner, by mutual agreement, such 
changes in exchange rates as may be 
necessary. The statement of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System contains this: 

The fund would not be in essence a lend- 
ing institution, but a mechanism for con- 
verting local currencies contributed by mem- 
bers into a pool of international reserves, on 
which each country could draw in proportion 
to its contribution, 


This is a real statement as to the real 
function of the fund, and discriminates 
between the functions of the fund and 
the functions of the Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. This is a 
compelling reason why the International 
Monetary Fund should be one institution 
and the bank another institution. But 
desirably each with the stipulation that 
the fund shall cooperate with the bank 
and the bank with the fund, and not be 
at competitive outs with each other. 

I like the statement of the Federal Re- 
serve System found in these words; 

As a companion institution to the fund, 
the Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment would be a lending institution to pro- 
mote the international flow of long-term 
capital. It would make loans for productive 
and development purposes, out of its own 
capital or out of funds borrowed in the mar- 
ket, and would guarantee such loans of- 
fered to private investors, 


Attention is again called to the fact 
that the private investor is remembered 
and cared for, and these agreements are 
by no means paternalistic or akin to 
fascism or communism, but wise, neces- 
sary provisions, in recognition of demo- 
cratic practices, and designed and in- 
tended to contribute to the peace of the 
world and the prosperity of the nations 
of the world. May I add to the last sen- 
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tence this observation—that these are 
not only intended and designed for pur- 
poses of peace, but calculated and com- 
petent to lend much to the acccmplish- 
ment and maintenance of peace and 
security. 

There is assurance of the recognized 
rights of private enterprise, in this case 
most appropriately, perhaps, private in- 
vestors, also referred to in the statement 
by the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, expressed in this 
language: ~ 

It would handle only loans that could not 
be obtained on reasonable terms without its 
support, and would, therefore, in no way 
interfere with the flow of private funds into 
international investments. 


May I seem presumptuous enough to 
add to this that rather than interfere 
with the flow of private funds into inter- 
national investments, it seems a justifi- 
able statement that the fund and the 
bank must make for a safer and a more 
satisfactory flow of private funds into 
international investments, for these have 
investigated the purposes for which the 
loans are requested, the ability to meet 
the payments, the requiring of the guar- 
antee of the territory itself and, withal, 
a general provision for the increase of 
productivity in the several countries of 
the world, the raising of their standards 
of living, the giving of new hope to each 
country, all of which contribute to the 
security even of the lender, whether he 
be a private bank or an international 
institution. 

The two proposals are of vital impor- 
tance. They lay the foundation for con- 
fidence, for world trade, for orderly pro- 
cedure, for stability in financial trans- 
actions, for reconversion and develop- 
ment, and for world trade carried on in 
a fair and orderly way. And the estab- 
lishment of these, the monetary fund 
and the bank, testify to the determina- 
tion of the United States of America and 
her allies to work and live with other 
peoples of the world, in peace, with se- 
curity for all. It will do this country 
no good if America turns its back on 
political isolationism only to continue in 
the fear of economic isolationism, It is 
true, however, that isolationism is isola- 
tionism. No apologetic name can take 
away the sting. A political isolationist 
is an economic isolationist. And an eco- 
nomic and political isolationist is a spir- 
itual isolationist. Can it really be that 
there is today anyone who is afraid for 
his neighbor or his neighboring country 
to do well and to progress, for fear that 
he might take something away from us? 
Political collaboration, political friend- 
ship cannot endure in an atmosphere of 
economic isolationism. 

There is no way to amend the Bretton 
Woods agreement, and no necessity for 
it. This is the first step, so far as the 
Congress is concerned, in an attempt ac- 
tually to provide against a recurrence of 
another world war, the effects of which 
probably the world cannot rise from. If 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
or the Congress refuse to ratify this 
agreement, reasonably and sensibly ar- 
rived at, the action will have probably 
made of no effect any understandings 
arrived at at Dumbarton Oaks, or Yalta, 
or San Francisco. This is not to say 
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that financial considerations are above 
moral questions or other. designated 
problems, but it is to realize that if we 
have not the faith and the willingness 
to take the steps designed, intended, and 
well calculated to be one of the corner- 
stones in the establishment of a just and 
lasting peace, we cannot hope for any- 
thing except to fight it out on the fields 
of battle, to which service, deplorably, we 
who are at fault do not have to devote 
ourselves, but call upon the young men of 
America to suffer in the name of freedom 
and love of country for our lack of faith, 
despising the good neighbor doctrine and 
lost in suspicion and fear. We must act, 
It is our responsibility. 

The articles of agreement, both as to 
the international monetary fund and 
the international bank for reconstruc- 
tion and development, contain every rea- 
sonable protection against abuses, as well 
as provisions for orderly operations that 
could in anywise be expected. If the 
document agreed upon is not acceptable 
to anyone, then I would despair of the 
ability of any body of men to draft one 
that would be acceptable to those who 
condemn, or look with fear on, those 
that have been prepared and approved. 
A careful study of the agreement, with 
respect to the fund and to the bank, 
reveals an understanding and a care that 
ought to be reassuring to those most 
doubtful and exacting. For instance, in 
addition to the provisions hereinbefore 
referred to, we find, on the subject of par 
values of currencies, in the fund agree- 
ment, this: 

The par value of the currency of each mem- 
ber shall be expressed in terms of gold as a 
common denominator, or in terms of the 
United States dollar of the weight and fine- 
ness in effect on July 1, 1944, 


And that: 

All computations relating to currencies of 
members, for the purpose of applying the 
provisions of this agreement, shall be on 
the basis of their par values. 


With reference to cLanges in par 
values, it is declared that a member shall 
not propose a change in the par value of 
its currency except to correct a funda- 
mental disequilibrium; and that a 
change in the par value of a member’s 
currency may be made only on the pro- 
posal of the member and only after con- 
sultation with the fund. Upon such pro- 
posal, the fund shall first take into ac- 
count the changes, if any, which have 
already taken place in the initial par 
value of the member’s currency as deter- 
mined under another article of the agree- 
ment. Limitations are imposed as to any 
change, such as that the same shall not 
exceed 10 percent of the initial par value, 
does not exceed a further 10 percent of 
the initial par value, in which event the 
fund may either concur or object. The 
fund shall concur in a proposed change 
which is within the limitations pre- 
scribed if it is satisfied that the change 
is necessary to correct a fundamental 
disequilibrium. These are but cited in- 
stances of the care with which the agree- 
ment is prepared. 

With respect to transactions of the 
fund, it is set forth that: 

Except as otherwise provided in this agree- 
ment, operations on the account of the fund 
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shall be limited to transactions for the pur- 
‘pose of supplying a member, on the initia- 
tive of such member, with the currency of 
another member in exchange for gold, or for 
the currency of the member desiring to make 
the purchase, 


This is the fundamental objective of 
the fund’s operations and transactions, 
or transactions with the fund. Pur- 
chases for capital transfer shall not be 
permitted if they have the effect of rais- 
ing the fund’s holdings of the currency 
of the member desiring’ to purchase 
above 75 percent of its quota, or of re- 
ducing the fund’s holdings of the cur- 
rency desired below 75 percent of the 
quota of the member whose currency is 
desired. Reference is made to these pro- 
visions and requirements to the end that 
- we may appreciate with what caution 
and intelligence the framers of the 
agreement have proceeded. 

I am minded to make reference, in 
this connection, to the subject of rela- 


tions with nonmember countries, where. 


we find that each member undertakes not 
to engage in, nor to permit any of its 
fiscal agencies, referred to in article V, 
section 1, of the fund agreement, to en- 
gage in any transactions with a non- 
member, or other persons in a nonmem-~ 
ber’s territories, which would be con- 
trary to the provisions of this agreement 
or the purposes of the fund, and not 
to cooperate with a nonmember or with 
persons in a nonmember’s territories in 
practices which would be contrary to the 
provisions of the agreement or the pur- 
poses of the fund; and to cooperate with 
the fund with a view to the application 
in its territories of appropriate measures 
te prevent transactions with nonmem- 
bers, or with persons in their territories, 
which would be contrary to the provi- 
sions of this agreement or the purposes 
of the fund. This means the stabiliza- 
tion of currencies and the stabilization 
of international trade and economy, 
binding each member to the faithful ob- 
servance of the purposes and objectives 
of the fund agreement. 
ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


It is difficult. to understand or to ap- 
preciate fears or suspicions as to the 
management of the fund, as provided for 
in the articles of agreement, if one is to 
profess just a little faith in the good in- 
tentions of the signers of the agreement. 
I do not think there would be a disposi- 
tion on the part of anyone, if he could, 
to pull his own house down on his head. 

In article XI, section 1, we find that 
the fund shall have a board of governors, 
executive directors, a managing director, 
and a staff; and that all powers of the 
fund shall be vested in the board of gov- 
ernors, consisting of one governor and 
one alternate, appointed by each member 
in such manner as it may determine. 
Each governor shall be entitled to cast 
the number of votes allotted under sec- 
tion 5 of article XII, reading as follows: 

Each member shall have 250 votes, plus 
1 additional vote for each part of its quota 
equivalent to 100,000 United States dollars. 
The executive directors shall be responsible 
for the conduct of the general operations of 
the fund, and, for this purpose, shall ex- 
ercise all powers delegated to them by the 
board of governors; and there shall be not 
less than 12 directors, of whom 6 shall be 
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appointed by the 5 members having the 
largest quotas. The powers that the execu- 
tive directors may not exercise through dele- 
gation by the board of governors have been 
hereinbefore enumerated. 


The executive directors shall be re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the general 
operations of the fund. And then there 
is set forth, with definiteness and all 
reasonable protection prescribed, meth- 
ods for the management of the affairs 
of the fund by the executive directors, 
under the general control of the board 
of governors. 

The principal office of the fund shall 
be located in the territory of the mem- 
ber having the largest quota, with a pro- 
vision for the establishment of agencies 
or branch offices in territories of other 
members, and each member country shall 
designate its central bank as a deposi- 
tory for all of the fund’s holdings of its 
currency, or, if it have no central bank, 
it shall designate such other institution 
as may be acceptable to the fund, and 
each member guarantees all assets of the 
fund against loss resulting from failure 
or default on the part of the depository 
designated by it. These are referred to 
as but samples of the care employed in 
setting forth the provisions of the fund 
agreement, 

As soon as the agreement enters into 
force, each member shall appoint.a gover- 
nor, and the member having the largest 
quota shall call the first meeting of the 
board of governors. So, then, this grand 
machinery to attain the purposes and 
objectives set forth in the first article of 
agreement is ready to proceed; to pro- 
mote international monetary coopera- 
tion, to facilitate the. expansion and 
balanced growth of international trade, 
to promote exchange stability, and avoid 
competitive exchange depreciation; to 
assist in the establishment of a multi- 
lateral system of payments, and in the 
elimination of foreign-exchange restric- 
tions which hamper the growth of world 
trade, and to give confidence to members 
by making the fund’s resources available 
to them under adequate safeguards. 

As a companion agency, the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment will be established. This will 
perform a different function, but one, 
under the present world circumstances, 
not only desirable but necessary, and 
making possible the successful operation 
of the International Monetary Fund. 
And when this is done we shall have gone 
a long way toward establishing a just and 
lasting peace, and a world security, bene- 
ficial to all members and indispensable to 
the economic and political peace and 
security of all the nations of the world, 
including our own, most happily, for we 
do not propose to go through another 
war. 

May the Lord have mercy on the soul 
of that man who, through fear and 
suspicion, fails to take his part in pro- 
viding an institution of such promise 
for peace and good will among men. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MORRISON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances; in one to in- 
clude an article appearing in yesterday’s 
Daily News, and in the other to extend 
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his remarks in connection with the 
O. P. A. 

Mr. BELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in five instances; in one to in- 
clude an article by Mr. Roy Roberts 
which appeared in the New York Times 
April 15, 1945; in one to include two ad- 
dresses delivered by the Honorable 
Sergio Osmefia, president of the Philip- 
pines; in one to include two addresses 
delivered by Gen. Carlos P. Romulo; in 
one to include an address by Mr. Mat- 
thew Woll; and in one to include data 
for the benefit of and giving information 
to servicemen. 

Mr. D'ALESANDRO asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include an article 
from the Baltimore Sun. 

Mr. LUTHER A: JOHNSON asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include a state- 
ment by President Truman on the sign- 
ing of the extension of the Lend-Lease 
Act. ; 

Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a short newspaper 
editorial. 

Mr. BEALL asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. KEARNEY (at the request of Mr. 
MICHENER) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and 
include a resolution. 


PAY SCALE OF SHIP REPAIR YARD 
WORKERS 


Mr. HEALY Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEALY. Mr. Speaker, over a pe- 
riod of several years there has existed in 
the ship repair yards of southern Cali- 
fornia an outstanding case of discrimi- 
nation in regard to the pay scale of 
workers in this industry. I would not 
ask for the privilege of imposing upon 
your time if I did not firmly believe that 
a critical situation is developing. With 
the stepping up of the tempo of the war 
in the Pacific, we cannot afford to have 
any strikes in this vital area, Our bat- 
tle-torn and war-worn ships must imme- 
diately be repaired and put back into 
service. To accomplish this, discrimi- 
nation in pay scales must be corrected, 
and there must be cooperation of the 
procurement agencies, labor, and man- 
agement to this end. 

Now to get down to the specific prob- 
lem. Prior to the issuance of the wage 
stabilization order, labor and manage- 
ment approved what is known as the 
Pacific coast master agreement. How- 
ever, the agreement was only adopted 
in the San Francisco Bay area and the 
Pacific Northwest. The agreement pro- 
vided in part for the payment of wages 
of 11.6 percent over new ship construc- 
tion rates. This pay differential is jus- 
tified by virtue of additional skills and 
experience required of the workers in the 
repair yards, In the construction of new 
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ships on a mass production basis, each 
worker is assigned to a specific task 
which he repeats over and over as each 
new ship is built. In the repair yards 
each ship presents a different problem. 
It seems that the shells, bombs, and tor- 
pedoes do not always hit the same spot. 
Many types of ships come into one repair 
yard, and even ordinary wear and tear 
seldom calls for attention to the same 
part. Yes, the worker must be able to 
handle a great variety of repair jobs. 
That this ability is worthy of a higher 
rate of pay was attested to by.the ship- 
building companies of the San Francisco 
Bay area and the Pacific Northwest 
when they signed the Pacific coast mas- 
ter agreement, 

Information is available to all of us 
on the extent to which the shipbuilding 
program is being curtailed on the west 
coast. While this has been going on 
there has been a great increase in the 
amount of ship-repair work. We can as- 
sume that these trends will continue as 
the war in the Pacific progresses. To 

‘properly promote the war program it will 
be necessary to attract more and more 
of the best and most highly skilled work- 
ers from new-ship construction to ship- 
repair work. Is it fair and right for us 
to ask these patriotic American working- 
men to do this highly essential job and 
be discriminated against in their pay en- 
velopes? It would be a catastrophe if 
the special skills of these workers were 
not utilized where they would be of great- 
est benefit to the war effort. Is there 
any reason why the ship-repair workers 
of San Diego and Los Angeles should not 
receive the same wages that are being 
paid workers in all the rest of the ship- 
repair yards of the west coast? 

I believe these workers have been most 
patient during the last 3 years while their 
request for equal treatment has been 
“under consideration.” ©The United 
States Navy Department, the United 
States War Department, the United 
States Maritime Commission, and the 
Shipbuilding Commission are all well ac- 
quainted with this case. Information 
made available to me indicates that these 
agencies have worked with the ship-re- 
pair companies in a so far successful plan 
to keep wages in the ship-repair yards 
of the San Diego and Los Angeles areas 
below the west-coast standards, Is this 
the opening wedge in a program to again 
make Los Angeles an open-shop town? 
Too many of its citizens have, in the past, 
existed on a bare subsistence wage. They 
will strongly oppose any attempts to re- 
turn to such a condition. 

There is now concrete evidence that 
the failure of the War Labor Board to 
grant their request for an end to this 
wage discrimination is beginning to ex- 
haust the patience of the loyal workers 
in these ship repair yards. Already, the 
Los Angeles Metal Trades Council, the 
Southern California District Council of 
Laborers and the Shipwrights Local, No. 
1335, have unanimously voted to apply 
for a strike vote as of April 1, 1945. Un- 
doubtedly the other unions involved will 
take similar action in the near future. 
Gentlenten, this is a very serious situa- 
tion in an area vital to the full prosecu- 
tion of the war in the Pacific. These 
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workers have a real grievance. The dis- 
crimination should be stopped. 

The day before yesterday the Ship- 
building Commission of the War Labor 
Board started sitting in executive session 
to consider this case. I had hoped to be 
able to attend their meetings so that I 
might present the point of view of the 
ship repair-yard workers, or at least be 
present so that I might gain an under- 
standing of the Commission’s approach 
to the problem. However, I was in- 
formed that no one other than members 
and the staff might attend. Since the 
regulations of the Commission will not 
permit a Member of Congress to attend 
its executive sessions, and in view of the 
extreme urgency of this situation, which 
so directly affects the war effort, I wish 
to urge all to write or telephone the mem- 
bers of the Shipbuilding Commission and 
demand that they end this discrimina- 
tion by approving the 11.6 percent pay 
differential for the workers of the ship 
repair industry in southern California. 


SHORTAGE OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include an editorial 
from the Clarksdale (Miss.) Daily Press. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the lumber 
situation is becoming very critical, A lot 
of building materials of all kinds, espe- 
cially lumber, are being shipped all over 
the world. There is no one in America, 
I am sure, that would keep the suffering 
people of our allies from having shelter, 
but the time has come when our Ameri- 
can people, especially our farmers, are 
needing lumber to house livestock, and 
our returning soldiers are going to need 
homes. Unless our new President steps 
into this picture and does something to 
correct this situation, I fear that our 
returning veterans will find it almost im- 
possible to build homes, eyen though we 
have passed the G. I. bill, which we hoped 
would permit many of them to do so. 
F. E. A. and Lend-Lease and other or- 
ganizations of the Government have 
failed to take cognizance of this fact. 
I certainly hope that our new President 
will immediately look into it and do 
something to correct this situation. 

In this connection, I quote the follow- 
ing editorial from the Clarksdale (Miss.) 
Daily Press: 


AMERICA, A PAUPER NATION?—SOUNDS LIKE A 
RACKET TO US 
(By J. B. Snider) 

A soldier comes home to Clarksdale. He 
has no place to live. He can’t rent an apart- 
ment or a house. He and his wife are anxious 
to set up housekeeping and get started again 
in life. He feels he has already lost 3 years. 

He finds there are no houses for sale at any- 
where near the price at which the Govern- 
ment will guarantee a loan, so he can't exer- 
cise his rights to this under the G. I. bill. 

So he proposes to build. After a long time 
he is granted an AA-3 priority. Fine. But 
he finds the lumber dealer cannot secure any 
lumber under such a priority. 

Why? 

Now, having fought the war for us, that 
soldier might still feel it perfectly all right, 
as we do, to do without a home a while longer, 
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= con were necessary to the winning of the 


"But I want to make sure it is really neces- 
sary, If it is not necessary, then I want to 
see somebody burn about this business—and 
burn now. 

Here is what is going on: 

Practically all of the dense pine lumber 
being cut in this State is being shipped to 
Cape Town, South Africa, under the theory 
that it is needed for building docks. What I 
want to know is what building docks in 
South Africa has to do with winning this 
war. 

But the story does not end there. 

For the past 2 weeks representatives of 
large banking syndicates of Cleveland and 
Toledo, Ohio, have been in Mississippi trying 
to buy lumber. One of these concerns, we 
understand, has a contract to build 100,000 
prefabricated houses for England. The 
other is trying to locate the lumber so it can 
accept a contract to build 300,000 of these 
prefabricated houses. 

The latter firm, we are told, has offered to 
buy lumber at any price at which the mill 
people will sell. When told it can’t be sold 
to them, they promptly reply, “We will buy 
your mill, then, and your standing timber.” 
When they are asked how they propose to 
manufacture timber within the ceiling price 
under such an arrangement, they say: “With 
the profit we have in these houses we don’t 
have to stay within the ceiling.” 

All this is fine. We have no criticism of 
the Cleveland or Toledo bankers or manu- 
facturers. We have no criticism of the men 
who manufacture and sell thislumber. They 
are all looking to make money, just as you 
or I if we were in their shoes. 

But as an American citizen, I am interested 
in certain other things, am entitled to know 
these things—and I propose to find them out. 

I want to know if this business just referred 
to is lend-lease? Are we furnishing houses 
out of the taxpayers’ money to rebuild Eng- 
land, while our soldiers and sailors must do 
without? 

Why does not England buy her lumber in 
Canada? 

Why does she not buy lumber for South 
Africa in British West Africa, and in British 
East Africa? These countries have more 
lumber than we have. 

The day is coming, and it is not far off, 
when because of our own depleted forests, 
we are going to have to buy our lumber from 
Canada and Central and South America, 
And we are going to pay twice as much as the 
‘present allowed (ceiling) price. Does that 
make sense, that we give our timber to 
England, and then later buy the same items 
from English possessions at double the price 
they were worth at that time? 

If we are stating facts, and we have every 
reason to believe we are, then every Member 
of Co , House and the Senate, owes it 
to his constituency to find out why this is 
being ‘done. 

England is not accustomed to buying from 
us as long as she can get what she needs from 
her colonies. Her colonies have more lumber 
than we have. Then it follows logically that 
we must be giving her our lumber. 

We have no fight with England. If she 
can get by with this, she is just that much 
smarter than we are. 

From my viewpoint the matter stinks, 

It is self-evident that somebody high up 
in the ranks of authority in this country has 
gotten to the right people, and has put this 
deal across. 

We say again, Congress owes it to the peo- 
ple of our Nation to go to the bottom of it— 
and do it now. If it doesn't do it, then the 
people should do something about it, and 
next year's elections will give them their 
opportunity. 

We hope we are wrong. We hope we shall 
have to apologize to someone. But we are 
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very much afraid that we are right. We still 
say it stinks. 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. JONKMAN] is recognized 
for 20 minutes, 


SUGAR SHORTAGE 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is to 
be hoped that in the readjustments to be 
made throughout the Federal service, 
those Government officials and agencies 
that have been so largely responsible for 
the confusion and chaos existing in the 
whole food problem will be eliminated. 

It is almost 2 years since the Repub- 
lican congressional food study commit- 
tee sponsored legislation that would cen- 
tralize the whole food program in a single 
agency of Government, the administra- 
tor of which would have full authority 
commensurate with the responsibility. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the House 
Committee on Agriculture promptly re- 
ported such a bill to the House, it was 
impossible to obtain a rule from the 
Rules Committee under which it could 
be considered, undoubtedly because of 
the opposition of some administration 
leaders. 

A large number of State agriculture 
representatives, testifying before a Sen- 
ate committee on April 17, 1945, urged 
such centralization of food administra- 
tion in a single agency. Thus this is a 
nonpartisan matter. 

The whole food and feed problem 
parallels in importance the matter of 
guns and munitions with which to suc- 
cessfully carry on the war. During re- 
cent weeks it has been forcibly brought 
to the attention of the American house- 
wife that her inability to purchase meat 
was largely due to the interference of the 
Federal Government with normal chan- 
nels of distribution. The climax has 
been reached. It was pointed out by the 
Republican congressional food study 
committee when it investigated meat and 
poultry conditions during the last session 
of Congress. Black markets were then 
prevalent throughout the Nation. They 
are still with us and they will continue to 
disrupt our whole food economy until 
action is taken to reorganize the whole 
Federal administration of food and feed. 

A year ago, when the War Food Ad- 
ministration gave out a newspaper re- 
lease that civilian supplies of sugar would 
be lower in 1944 than they were in 1943, 
the Republican Congressional Food 
Study Committee made an investigation 
of the matter, and its findings will be 
found in my statement in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of March 28, 1944. Unless 
immediate steps are taken to meet the 
serious situation now facing the whole 
sugar indusiry, there will develop a black 
market in sugar so huge that it will be 
impossible for the American housewife 
to use her sugar stamps in the weeks im- 
mediately ahead. It is too late to pre- 
vent a serious sugar shortage for the 
balance of this year and well into 1946, 
a shortage that has been magnified by 
the procrastination of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and other Govern- 
ment agencies in meeting the situation 
squarely and reaching conclusions with- 
out procrastinating and delaying action 
for many weeks and months, It is high 
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time that Members of Congress and the 
public know the truth about the 1945 
sugar situation. The truth is that dur- 
ing the remainder of this year, the ci- 
vilian population of the United States 
faces the worst sugar shortage of the en- 
tire emergency period and a large part 
of that shortage is due to present Federal 
Government policies. 

Part of the sugar shortage appears to 
have been deliberately planned by the 
Government officials involved and part 
of it can be charged to poor judgment. 
The distressing fact is that not one Fed- 
eral agency having responsibility in con- 
nection with sugar has thus far taken a 
single action to offset the shortage or to 
avert a more serious shortage in 1946. 

The War Food Administration an- 
nounced some weeks ago that the supply 
of sugar available for our civilian popu- 
lation during 1945 would be 5,400,000 
tons. If it were true, that announce- 
ment was bad enough news for the 
American housewife, because it is 700,000 
tons less than was available in 1944, 
But the condition is worse. 

Tabulation of the best available sta- 
tistics now shows that if military and 
lend-lease commitments are met as at 
present allocated, our civilian popula- 
tion will receive a maximum of only 
4,611,000 tons, as I shall show in a mo- 
ment. Already the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has curtailed home can- 
ning allowances to 400,000 tons less than 
last year. Industrial users of sugar, the 
manufacturers who make our bakery 
products, candy, soft drinks, ice cream, 
jams, and jellies, and other food prod- 
ucts, are already receiving the lowest 
sugar ration of the entire war period. As 
I pointed out on the fioor of the House 
last year, these industrial users of sugar 
are equally important with home con- 
sumption. The housewives of the Nation 
have aided tremendously in preventing 
food shortages by home canning of fruits 
and vegetables, but this further cut will 
seriously jeopardize their efforts during 
1945. There will be much less sugar to 
put on the table for coffee and cereals 
and to be used in home baking. At the 
same time, our home makers will find 
still fewer processed foods containing 
sugar in the neighborhood stores, 

While it is a little early to make an 
estimate of beet sugar production for 
the 1945-46 period, the 1945 sugar sup- 
ply shapes up as follows: 

The best available information from 
the industry itself indicates that there 
were 2,161,000 tons of sugar on hand on 
January 1, if we include all sugar stored 
in continental United States and in 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. The 
amount of sugar to be available for all 
purposes during 1945, according to the 
best available trade sources, by areas, is 
currently estimated as follows: 


Tons 

EL ENA OIEA E E NE = 3, 850, 000 
Continental beet.StatesS...------- 1, 200, 000 
Continental cane States......... =- 450,000 
BON Sl ts ERNE SR ad ae mene 800, 000 
Paerto RO = oe 750, 000 
Other areaGecs isaac cena cni nee 100, 000 

WOtA) cee ee E 7, 150, 000 


This 7,150,000 tons added to the 2,161,- 
000 tons carry-over totals 9,311,000 tons 
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to be available during 1945. However, 
not all of this sugar can be consumed in 
1945, because we must have a carry-over 
of approximately 2,000,000 tons for con- 
sumption during the early months of 
1946 until the new crops are harvested 
and refined. This leaves 7,311,000 tons 
available for consumption in 1945, but 
it also includes all sugar needed for mili- 
tary and lend-lease requirements as well 
as civilian allotment. 

According to the Department of Com- 
merce, 1,600,000 tons will be needed for 
our armed forces and for lend-lease. 
The Combined Food Board has allocated 
1,100,000 tons of the Cuban sugar for the 
United Kingdom and Canada. Thus, an- 
other 2,700,000 tons must be deducted 
from the 7,311,000 tons available leaving 
us only 4,611,000 tons for American civil- 
ian use as compared with 6,100,000 tons 
they received in 1944. I leave out of this 
calculation any quantities of sugar that 
are being exported from Cuba to France, 
because I have not yet been able to verify 
statements which have been made to me 
that large quantities of Cuban sugar are 
now going to France. If this is true, it 
will further reduce the amount avail- 
able for our civilian population. 

It will be seen from these estimates, 
and I make it clear that they are esti- 
mates from the best available sources 
in the United States, the total civilian 
allotment of sugar for 1945 will be al- 
most 25 percent less than in 1944 and 
a full 15 percent less than the optimistic 
estimate publicized by the War Food Ad- 
ministration just a few short weeks ago. 

The Republican Congressional Food 
Study Committee has inquired carefully 
into the reasons for this deficit. Basi- 
cally, the answer is this: The O. P. A., 
W. F. A., and C. C. C., the three prin- 
cipal agencies charged with the respon- 
sibility for administering the United 
States food supply, have made it im- 
possible for sugarcane growers to main- 
tain adequate production. 

Since January 1942 the O. P. A, has 
permitted a negligible increase of only 
1 cent per 100 pounds in the price of 
raw sugar. During the same period the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, charged 
with making incentive payments to offset 
hardships arising as a result of price con- 
trol, has consistently refused to offer 
incentives sufficient to stimulate produc- 
tion, while at the same time, the O. P. A. 
has rigidly held the retail price of sugar. 
A-small increase of only one-half cent a 
pound added to the present incentive 
payments would eliminate the discourag- 
ing conditions existing as a result of gov- 
ernmental interference and, undoubtedly, 
would have increased production by at 
least a million tons. 

The outstanding example of govern- 
mental mismanagement of the sugar sup- 
ply situation is found in the case of 
Puerto Rico, a United States territory, 
which normally supplies about one-eighth 
of the sugar consumed in this country. 
In 1942, Puerto Rico produced 1,150,000 
tons of sugar. In 1944, production fell 
to 725,000 tons. This year, the most op- 
timistic estimate of what can be produced 
in Puerto Rico is only 850,000 tons, cf 
ay, 100,000 tons will be consumed lo- 
cally, 
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This decline in Puerto Rican sugar pro- 
duction is not only regrettable, bùt it is 
inexcusable when we recall that Puerto 
Rico not only has no shortage of labor 
but actually has a critical unemployment 
problem requiring a huge local W. P. A. 
program, while, at the same time, 50,000 
or more acres of good sugar land is going 
unplanted. This means, 350,000 tons of 
sugar are being lost in Puerto Rico alone 
this year solely because of bureaucratic 
mismanagement. 

Despite the fact that the island’s sugar 
production could be increased without in 
any way impeding the war effort or inter- 
fering with war production, there appears 
to be a deliberate attempt to reduce, 
rather than increase, sugar production in 
that territory. 

The House Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs recently investigated this matter 
very carefully. Puerto Rican growers 
testified that they were unable to bear 
the expense of replanting their sugar 
fields on schedule because of substantial 
increases in the cost of production or- 
dered or permitted by the War Food Ad- 
ministration and the O. P. A. Neither 
the O. P. A. nor the C. C. C. has been 
willing to provide incentive payments to 
overcome the increased cost brought 
about by bureaucratic action. Both agen- 
cies have constantly disregarded sworn 
statements of Puerto Rican growers to 
the effect that the present income from 
sugar is inadequate to meet production 
expenses. 

Testifying before this same commit- 
tee, an O. P. A. official indicated that 
the cost of sugar production in Puerto 
Rico is as high as or higher than the 
cost in any mainland area as a result 
of wartime conditions. Yet, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, while paying 
50 cents per 100 pounds to sugarcane 
growers in Louisiana, and $1 per 100 
pounds to continental sugar beet grow- 
ers, during 1944, refused to grant an in- 
centive of more than 20 cents per 100 
pounds to Puerto Rican growers. For 
the year 1945, only after the Governor 
of Puerto Rico came to the mainland 
with representatives of the labor unions 
and sugar mills, and after the workers 
themselves had gone on strike, did the 
Commodity Credit Corporation increase 
the incentive payment for 1945 to 55 
cents per hundred pounds. One can 
hardly blame the Puerto Rican. sugar- 
cane workers for going on strike when 
it is remembered that their average an- 
nual wage is less than $400. 

For more than 7 months the Puerto 
Rican growers had implored the C. C. C. 
to make a cost study as a means of de- 
termining the amount of incentive pay- 
ment needed to stimulate or maintain 
production. The C. C. C. refused to 
make such a study, apparently because 
its officials did not want to develop proof 
that Puerto Rico needed and was en- 
titled to a higher incentive. To justify 
their refusal to take action, one C. C. C. 
official stated to the Committee on In- 
sular Affairs that if they raised the pay- 
ment to Puerto Rico, they would have 
to pay more for Cuban sugar, and some- 
one somewhere in the Government had 
decided that Cuba was not to be paid 
more than $3.10 per hundred pounds. 
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Information now coming to hand from 
Puerto Rico indicates that because of 
the failure to receive adequate incentive 
payments for 1945, and lacking any rea- 
son to believe that the 1946 payment will 
be more satisfactory, Puerto Rican 
growers have discontinued replanting 
their fields, with the result that prelim- 
inary estimates indicate the 1946 crop 
may very well decline by another 150,000 
tons. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to incentive 
payments, but if incentive payments are 
to be paid in almost every other phase 
of the food industry with similar food 
production, then adequate sums should 
be paid for the production of sugar. It 
is estimated that such adequate incentive 
payments would increase the Puerto 
Rican supply alone by 300,000 tons. 

This same kind of delay and inde- 
cision exists in the case of the Cuban 
sugar supply. In 1944, Cuba had enough 
cane to produce 5,600,000 tons of sugar, 
but the 1945 crop, it now appears, will 
yield little more than 4,000,000 tons, 
which includes Cuba’s owr local require- 
ments. Part of this decrease is due to 
drought conditions existing there, but 
the major part of it is due to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. I am in- 
formed that Cuban sugar producers have 
served notice on the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, which buys the Cuban 
crop, that production in 1946 will be 
much lower unless a more adequate price 
is offered. The period of planting for 
the 1946 sugarcane harvest is rapidly 
running out. Unless proper action is 
taken within the next 6 weeks, all pos- 
sibility of expanding or maintaining 
production will be lost so far as the 1946 
crop is concerned. 

Beet sugar production last year fell to 
1,100,000 tons, as compared with the pre- 
war average of around 1,600,000 tons. 
While, as I have already pointed out, it 
is a little early for estimates on beet sugar 
production because it is not yet all 
planted, the most reliable estimates in- 
dicate that there will be about 1,200,000 
tons this year, with a $1-per-hundred- 
weight incentive payment. The reason 
for this low production is obvious. The 
price of sugar has been held down to the 
point where beet growers cannot afford 
to utilize their lands for sugar and must 
turn to other crops which command more 
favorable prices. 

While there has been a decline in cane 
sugar production in Louisiana and Flor- 
ida, it has not yet been as serious as in 
these other localities, but if current pol- 
icies are followed, further decline must 
be anticipated. 

The Federal Government’s sugar policy 
reeks with bad judgment. As recent as 
March 21, Dr. Joshua Bernhardt, who is 
director of the Sugar Branch of W., F. A., 
and who has held a comparable position 
for at least 10 years, told a Congressional 
committee that Cuba would produce 4,- 
600,000 tons of sugar this year while, at 
the same time, everyone in the trade knew 
that his figure was 400,000 tons too high, 

The sugar situation today is worse than 
critical. The housewives’ rations have 
been materially reduced by increasing the 
length of time for each sugar ration 
stamp. If rations are continued at the 
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present rate, there is every prospect that 
there will be no sugar whatsoever on the 
market by October 1. The only alterna- 
tive is to curtail the use of sugar, and the 
blame rests squarely on the shoulders of 
Federal officeholders. 

It is the duty of Congress to demand 
that these officials who are responsible 
for the sugar shortage change their pol- 
icies immediately. Otherwise, we must 
change the officials. There can be no ex- 
cause for another severe sugar shortage 
next year. 

It is such shortages that create black 
markets, and it is the action of these 
Government officials in squeezing the 
prices the same as has been done in the 
meat industry and many others that cre- 
ates the shortages. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Sav- 
AcE). Under previous order of the 
House, the Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY] 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
call to the attention of the Congress the 
fact that my native State of West Vir- 
ginia is this week observing, by procla- 
mation of its Governor, the Honorable 
Clarence W. Meadows, Dumbarton Oaks 
Week in which his excellency calls for 
a State-wide observance and for prayers 
for the success of the World Security 
Conference which is scheduled to con- 
vene in San Francisco on Wednesday 
next. 

The Governor’s proclamation reads as 
follows: 


STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Charleston. 


A PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR 


Whereas 36 national organizations repre- 
senting the peace aspirations of American 
industrial, professional, educational, and re- 
ligious life have requested the observance 
of the week of April 16 through April 22 as 
Dumbarton Oaks Week; and 

Whereas before the conclusion of the pres- 
ent World War, the United Nations obvi- 
ously must set up an organization to pre- 
vent or suppress wars and make peace con- 
stantly stronger through economic and social 
cooperation which will mutually benefit all 
the peace-loving countries; and 

Whereas the declaration of the recent 
Crimea Conference, together with the an- 
nouncement of another world conference to 
be held at San Francisco, make it supremely 
urgent that we give immediate but calm and 
prayerful consideration to the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals, which were drafted by rep- 
resentatives of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, the Soviet Union, and China, after pa- 
tient research and broad consultation; and 

Whereas whatever may be the final form 
of the Dumbarton Oaks plan when approved 
and ratified, the plan should represent the 
wisdom not only of the governments but of 
the peoples themselves, who in the last 
analysis will determine whether the peace to 
come will be just and durable: Now, there- 
fore, 

I, Clarence W. Meadows, Governor of the 
State of West Virginia, do hereby proclaim 
the week of April 16-22 as Dumbarton Oaks 
Week, and urge the people of West Virginia 
to join in the greatest number of public 
discussions on the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals and to conclude the week on Sunday, 
April 22, with devotional services in all the 
churches with prayers for the success of the 
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San Francisco Conference opening a few 
days later—all to the end that our sons, and 
the sons of the veterans of this war, may not 
be forced to give their lives in another war, 
and that the ideals of a peace-loving world 
may be realized in a properly implemented, 
workable system which will insure peace and 
security. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the great seal of the 
State to be affixed. 

Done at the capitol in the city of Charles- 
ton, State of West Virginia, this, the tenth 
day of April in tae year of our Lord 1945 and 
in the eighty-second year of the State. 

[SEAL] CLARENCE W. MEADOWS, 

Governor. 

By the Governor: 

Wa. S. O'BRIEN, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr, Speaker, it is both. fitting and 
proper that the West Virginia delegation 
in Congress show its appreciation of Gov- 
ernor Meadows’ efforts in behalf of 
world peace; to assure our President and 
the Congress of West Virginia’s united 
stand for world security. 

It has been my pleasure within the 
past few days to address a State-wide 
gathering of West Virginia’s outstanding 
ministers, educators, social workers, and 
labor leaders, assembled to discuss the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals for world 
security. My remarks today reflect in a 
large measure the concensus of opinion 
there expressed. 

In the preparation of my remarks 
which I shall presently address to the 
subject The United States and the New 
World Order I am particularly indebted 
to Prof. Harry Brawley, one of my 
State’s leading educators, for much of the 
historical background. 

Our late beloved Commander in Chief 
once said, “This generation has a rendez- 
vous with destiny.” Once before a reso- 
lute group of real Americans faced such a 
rendezvous. They kept this rendezvous 
in order that the America we all love 
might live to become, in our day, the bul- 
wark of freedom. 

In my approach to the subject of world 
unity, so near and dear to the heart of 
our late lamented President, I do so in a 
spirit of humility and of self-effacement. 
Should anyone condescend to write an 
epitaph to mark my last resting place, 
I would much prefer to have him say 
not that I was a Member of our great 
wartime Congress but rather that I con- 
tributed to the establishment of a just 
and lasting peace. 

We stand en the threshold of a great 
opportunity. San Francisco, 1945, can 
become to the new world order what 
Philadelphia, 1787, had been to the 
United States of America. Whether or 
not this shall be the case will depend in 
a large part on the people of this Nation 
of ours—on the Members of this the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. 

The story of the formation of our own 
union is a fitting precedent for the estab- 
lishing of a world government, All of us 
are familiar with the usual reactions one 
gets when the possibility of the forma- 
tion of a world union is mentioned. The 
many religions of the world, the diverse 
economic and political structures, the 
varying social strata, the differences of 
race, custom, language, and culture are 
all mentioned as potential stumbling 
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- blocks for those who plan a world fed- 


eration. 

All of these things were said of the 
13 little nations which were struggling 
so manfully for independence yet so 
timidly for union in the years 1776-83. 
These little nations were vastly different, 
one from the other, and extremely jeal- 
ous of all their neighbors. Their first 
attempt at union under the Articles of 
Confederation reflected all of these dif- 
ferences and jealousies. 

The American people still were 
prouder of their State citizenship than 
they were of their national citizenship, 
They grudgingly gave up a few privi- 
leges to their Central Government but 
none of their State rights. The Central 
Government was little more than a de- 
bating society and the results of their 
debates became recommendations for 
action by the State governments, These 
recommendations could be ignored, and 
frequently were. Interstate relations 
were handled by compacts or treaties 
between or among the States. 

It was not long before the American 
people realized that these halfway meas- 
ures were not enough. Interstate com- 
merce was practically at a standstill. 
Our reputation abroad was at a very low 
level. Our financial stability was shaken 
to its very foundations. Reluctantly we 
decided to do something about it, and, 
largely through the efforts of George 
Washington, called a convention to meet 
in Philadelphia to revise the Articles of 
Confederation. It is interesting to note 
that they were thinking only of revising. 
They still were not thinking of forming 
a real union. 

However, the convention, faced with 
national catastrophe, realized that half- 
way Measures would no longer suffice and 
finally drafted a real national govern- 
ment. The new constitution was not 
perfect. In fact, it satisfied no one com- 
pletely. It represented a series of com- 
promises. It is important for us to note 
that everyone had to give up something 
in order to make a start in orderly inter- 
state government. 

Many prejudices and fears had to be 
swallowed by every State and every sec- 
tion of the country. If this had not been 
done, we would not have become a nation. 
Northern States joined with their slave- 
holding neighbors to ‘the south even 
though they differed bitterly with them. 
The Southern States came into a union 
with other States which were determined 
that slavery should go. Little States 
joined with their larger neighbors even 
though they were afraid to do so. Large 
States granted the little ones equality in 
the Senate even though it rankled them 
to do it. Yes, everyone had to give up 
something in order to make a start in 
real government. 

We have lived under this Constitution 
now for 157 years. Gradually it has been 
changed to meet our needs. It still is 
not perfect. It still does not satisfy 
everyone. But will anyone here say that 
it should not have been established just 
because everyone was not pleased? 

Today we are faced with the necessity 
of doing for the world what our ancestors 
did for this Nation. We must establish 
some sort of an international government 
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to bring order out of chaos for the whole 
world, just as the Philadelphia conven- 
tion did it for our country. To those who 
quake at the. magnitude of the task be- 
fore us, let me say that the world today 
is not as big, comparatively speaking, as 
the United States was in 1787. Now no 
part of the world is more than 60 hours 
from any other part. Do you realize that 
this is only 5 days’ travel when used in 
the sense the founding fathers used it? 
And 5 days’. travel when expressed in 
distance meant only 200 to 250 miles in 
1787. That certainly did not enable any- 
one to go from one end of the country 
to the other even then when it was small. 
Today the transmission of message is 
instantaneous for the entire globe. In 
1787 it was a matter of days even be- 
tween sections of the same State. The 
time is riper for world union today than 
it was for national union then. 

There has already been one attempt at 
a world organization—the League of Na- 
tions, It failed for the very same reason 
that the Articles of Confederation failed. 
In fact, I like to think of the Covenant of 
the League as having been the Articles- 
of-Confederation steps in the formation 
of a real world government. In 1919 the 
nations of the world met in bitterness 
and suspicion to consider the problem of 
a lasting peace. Just as the Virginians 
and the New Yorkers of 1776 were unwill- 
ing to grant any more power than the 
absolute minimums to their embryo Na- 
tional Government so were the English- 
men and the Americans of 1919. Like the 
Congress of the Articles, the Assembly of 
the League was a debating society mak- 
ing recommendations to sovereign states 
which could do as they pleased. Like our 
early national ancestors, we in 1919 
thought only of our restricted citizen- 
ships, not of our general citizenship. 

Not long ago I saw a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1920 explaining the new League 
of Nations Covenant. I was struck by 
one outstanding feature. The main em- 
phasis was not on what the League would 
do, but on what it would not do. It care- 
fully pointed out that the United States 
under the League Covenants would as- 
sume no obligation it could not escape if 
it so desired. If that were the attitude 
of all the peoples of the world in 1920, 
no wonder the League failed. 

With the world faced with internation- 
al chaos we have the same choice that 
our forefathers had in 1787. We can 
either establish a strong central govern- 
ment to keep the peace or we can perish 
as a civilized community. At San Fran- 
cisco the opportunity will be made avail- 
able to us, but, just as in 1787, every na- 
tion large or small will have to give up 
something. Every serious difference 
must be compromised. More than likely 
no one will be completely satisfied, but 
all of us must take the result as the start- 
ing point for our new world order. Dur- 
ing the next two centuries we as citizens 
of the world can readjust the world con- 
stitution until it becomes more nearly 
perfect. 

A lot of Americans are still isolation- 
ists, and the isolationist cause in this 
country has always harked back to 
Washington’s farewell address to find a 
basis for its belief. If those people would 
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read that address in its entirety, I feel 
sure that they would suddenly awaken to 
the fact that Washington was no one of 
their number. Let me quote certain 
passages with their complete and -exact 
language. 

Speaking in favor of the. Union of the 
States he said: 

They— 

The States— 
must derive from union an exemption from 
those broils of wars between themselves 
which so frequently affect neighboring coun- 
tries not tied together by the same govern- 
ment; which their own rivalships alone 
would be sufficient to produce, but which 
opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and 
intrigues would stimulate and embitter. 


Could any better argument for a union 
of the nations today be stated? Further 
on he said: 

To the efficacy and permanency of your 
Union a government of the whole is indis- 
pensable. No alliances, however strict, be- 
tween the parts can be an adequate substi- 
tute. 


Is this not as true of the nations today 
as it was of the States when it was 
written? 

Speaking of Europe he said: 

It must be unwise in us to implicate our- 
Selves by artificial tie in the ordinary vicis- 
situdes of her politics. 


Would a world federation require us 
to do that? I can best answer that by 
asking another question. In our Fed- 
ural Union here, does West Virginia im- 
plicate herself by artificial ties in the 
ordinary vicissitudes of the politics of 
Vermont? No; she does not. 

There is nothing in Washington’s Fare- 
well Address which would forbid our 
joining a world federation to keep the 
peace and promote prosperity. True, 
he warned against allying ourselves 
permanently with one group of powers 
against another group. However, in a 
world federation there will be no groups 
opposing other groups. There will be 
only the United States of the world. 

Recently, I heard related a story 
which aptly shows the isolationist illu- 
sion for what it is worth. An old lady 
had seven sons. During the great de- 
pression no one in the family worked 
but they seemed never to want anything, 
not even luxuries. Finally, one of her 
neighbors asked her how they could live 
so well without someone in the family 
being employed. She replied, “That’s 
easy. Ihave seven sons. Every evening 
after dinner they go out into the garage 
and make $4 or $5 a day apiece just 
trading among themselves.” 

As the American delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference departs to take up 
its arduous duties, it might be well for 
Congress to have in mind the major 
problems they will be forced to meet and 
overcome in building a structure for 
lasting peace. They are: 

First. No race, nation, or social group 
is inevitably warlike. The frustrations 
and conflicting interests which lie at the 
root of aggressive wars can be reduced 
and redirected by social engineering. 
Men can realize their ambitions within 
the framework of human cooperation 
and can direct their aggressions against 
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those natural obstacles that thwart them 
in the attainmen tof their goals. 

Second. Children are plastic; they will 
readily accept symbols of unity and an 
international way of thinking in which 
the evils of imperialism, prejudice, inse- 
curity, and ignorance are minimized, In 
appealing to older people, chief stress 
should be laid upon economic, political, 
and educational plans that are appropri- 
ate to a new generation, for older people, 
as a rule, desire, above all else, better con- 
ditong and opportunities for their chil- 

en. 

Third. Through education and experi- 
ence people can learn that their prej- 
udiced ideas about the English, the Rus- 
sians, the Japanese, Catholics, Jews, 
Negroes, are misleading or altogether 
false. They can learn that members of 
one racial, national, or cultural group 
are basically similar to those of other 
groups, and have similar problems, 
hopes, aspirations, and needs. Prejudice 
is a matter of attitudés, and attitudes 
are to a considerable extent a matter of 
training and information. 

Fourth. The white man must be freed 
of his concept of the “white man’s bur- 
den.” The English-speaking peoples are 
only a tenth of the world’s population; 
those of white skin only a third. The 
great dark-skinned populations of Asia 
and Africa, which are already moving 
toward a greater independence in their 
own affairs, hold the ultimate key to a 
stable peace. The time has come for a 
more equal participation of all branches 
of the human family in a plant for col- 
lective security. 

Fifth. Complete outside authority im- 
posed on liberated and enemy peoples 
without any participation by them will 
not be accepted and will lead only to 
further disruptions of the peace. The 
common people of all countries must not 
only feel that their political and eco- 
nomic future holds genuine hope for 
themselves and for their children, but 
must also feel that they themselves have 
the responsibility for its achievement. 

Sixth. Reconstruction will not be pos- 
sible so long as the German and Japan- 
ese people are confused as to their status, 
A clear-cut and easily understood defini- 
tion of war guilt is essential. Consist- 
ent severity toward those who are judged 
guilty, and consistent official friendli- 
ness toward democratic elements, is a 
necessary policy. a 

Seventh. Unless liberated people, and 
enemy people, are given an opportunity 
to work in a self-respecting manner for 
the food and relief they receive, they are 
likely to harbor bitterness and resent- 
ment, since our bounty will be regarded 
by them as unearned charity, dollar im- 
perialism, or bribery. No people can 
long tolerate such injuries to self re- 
spect. 

Eighth. Disrespect for the common 
man is characteristic of fascism and of 
all forms of tyranny. The man in the 
street does not claim to understand the 
complexities of economics and politics, 
but he is clear as to the general direc- 
tions in which he wishes to progress. 
His will can be studied by adaptations of 
the public opinion poll, His expressed 
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aspirations should even now be a major 
guide to policy. 

Ninth. From the cavemen to the 
twentieth century, human beings have 
formed larger and larger working and 
living groups. Families merged into 
clans, clans into states, and states into 
nations. The United States are not 48 
threats to each other’s safety; they work 
together. At the present moment the 
majority of our people regard the time 
as ripe for regional and world organiza- 
tion, and believe that the initiative 
should be taken by the United States of 
America. 

Tenth. Unless binding commitments 
are made and initial steps taken niv, 
people may have a tendency after the 
war to turn away from international 
problems and to become preoccupied 
once again with narrower interests. 
This regression to a new post-war pro- 
vincialism would breed the conditions 
for a new world war. Now is the time to 
prevent this backward step, and to as- 
sert through binding action that in- 
creased unity among the people of the 
world is the goal we intend to attain. 

As America enters dynamically upon 
the world scene, we need to seek and 
bring forth a unique vision of America 
as a world power—a vision which is au- 
thentically American. It is for America 
to determine whether a system of free 
enterprise—an economic order compati- 
ble with freedom and progress—shall 
prevail in this century. The vision of 
America as the principal guarantor of 
the freedom of the seas, as the leader of 
world trade, has within it the possibilities 
of enormous human progress. 

There is the picture of an America 
which will send out through the world its 
technical and artistic skills, The lead- 
ership of our engineers, scientists, doc- 
tors, developers of air lines, builders of 
roads, educators, is needed and will be 
welcomed if only we have the imagina- 
tion to see it. 

But none of this will happen unless our 
vision of America as a world power in- 
cludes a passionate devotion to Ameri- 
can ideals. We have some things which 
are infinitely precious and especially 
American—a love of freedom, a feeling 
for the equality of opportunity, a tradi- 
tion of self-reliance, yet also of coopera- 
tion. In addition we are the inheritors 
of all the great principles of Western 
civilization—about all, justice, the love of 
truth, the ideals of chagity. Recentiy, 
Herbert Hoover said that America was 
becoming the sanctuary of the ideals of 
civilization. It is not enough to be the 
sanctuary of these ideals. We must now 
become the powerhouse from which these 
ideals spread throughout the world. 

America as the dynamic center of 
ever-widening spheres of enterprise, 
America as the training center of the 
skillful servants of mankind, America as 
the Good Samaritan, really believing 
again that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive, and America as the 
powerhouse of the ideals of freedom and 
justice—out of these four elements can 
be fashioned a vision of the Twentieth 
century to which we can devote ourselves 
in gladness and enthusiasm. 
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Yes, truly, this generation does have a 
rendezvous with destiny. Today we 
stand on the summit of greatness. In 
our hands rests the fate of civilization 
and of humanity. If anyone doubts the 
high spirit of resolve that today grips 
the hearts and minds of Americans every- 
where, let me call attention to last Sat- 
urday’s outpouring ‘of respect for our 
fallen Chief when a united people 
mourned his passing. If there are still 
any Doubting Thomases, may we go back 
only to Monday of this week, when the 
man on whom has falien the mantle of 
the great Roosevelt, electrified the 
country and this Congress with his 
forthright statement of his resolve to 
carry on the works so nobly begun. 

There must be no backward steps. 
Ours is the duty to see that constitutional 
government is maintained; that the torch 
of liberty is held high. We must here 
and now resolve that no act of ours shall 
mar our record as citizens or dim the 
escutcheon of our Republic. 

It is said the American people are prone 
to forget and eager to forgive. Can we 
forget the atrocities in the Philippines 
and in German concentration camps? 

May I in conclusion leave with you 
this thought from Kipling: 

The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart; 
Lord, God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RAMEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two in- 
stances, in one to include a resolution of 
the Toledo Division of the Polish Amer- 
ican Congress; and in the other to in- 
clude a communication from the Dis- 
abled American Veterans of Eldorado 
Springs, Mo. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Cocuran (at the request of Mr. 
SULLIVAN), for 2 weeks, on account of 
illness. 

To Mr. Eaton (at the request of Mr? 
Kean), indefinitely, on account of at- 
tendance at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. 
Z ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 3 o'clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the 
House, pursuant to its previous order, ad- 
journed until Monday, April 23, 1945, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. on Friday, 
April 20, 1945, at 10 o’clock a. m., to 
consider H. R. 1392. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, at 10 o'clock a. m., Friday, April 
20, 1945. 
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Business to be considered: To resume 
public hearings on H.-R. 1362—Railroad 
Retirement. 

There will be a meeting of the Brand 
Names and Newsprint Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce at 10 o’clock a. m., Monday, 
April 23, 1945. 

Business to be considered: A public 
hearing on the subject of compliance. 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALI- 

ZATION 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion at 10:30 o’clock a. m. on Tuesday, 
April 24, 1945. 

COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The Beach Erosion Subcommittee of 


the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 


will hold a public hearing on H. R. 2032 
and H. R. 2033, Tuesday, April 24, 1945, 
at 10:30 a. m. 


-EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

402. A letter from the Chairman of the 
War Production Board, transmitting the 
seventeenth report on the operations of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, covering the 
period from February 1, 1945, through March 
$1, 1945; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

403. A letter. from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to amend the act entitled “An act to 
create a revenue in the District of Columbia 
by levying a tax upon all dogs therein, to 
make such dogs personal property, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 19, 1878; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

404. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting lists or schedules 
covering records proposed for disposal by 
various Government agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

405. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, transmitting a copy 
of the sixth annual report of the Board; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
S. 701, An act to provide a method for the 
wartime reduction of temporary grades held 
by general officers of the Army of the United 
States; without amendment (Rept. No. 432). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland: Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. H.R. 656. A bill 
to provide further for the appointment of 
postmasters for fourth-class post offices in 
the Territory of Alaska; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 433). Referred to the Committee 
of oot Whole House on the state of the 
Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H. R. 2964. A bill to provide for disregard- 
ing small amounts of compensation for labor 
performed by persons eligible for old-age as- 
sistance in determining the need for such 
assistance under title I of the Social Se- 
curity Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 2965. A bill to permit the inclusion 
of land occupied by Dibble General Hospital 
within the corporate limits of the city of 
Menlo Park, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 2966. A bill authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to award post- 
humously a Congressional Medal of Honor 
to Franklin Delano Roosevelt; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COFFEE: 

H. R. 2967. A bill to create a United States 
Academy of Foreign Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. R. 2968. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to grant and convey to the State 
of Washington and to Chicago, Wilwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. and Henry A. 
Scandrett, Walter J. Cummings, and George 
I. Haight, trustees of the property of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road Co. as their respective interests may 
appear, fee title to certain lands of the 
United States in Pierce County, Wash., for 
highway and railroad purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TER: 

H. R. 2969. A bill relating to physicians 
and dentists who have served in the land 
or naval forces during the war period; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JENKINS: 

H. R. 2970. A bill to provide for central 
responsibility for the production and dis- 
tribution of the Nation’s food by establish- 
ing a War Food Administration in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 2971. A bill to amend the Alaska game 

law; to the Committee on the Territories. 
By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. R. 2972. A bill amending Public Law 
783 (76th Cong., sec. 5 (g)); to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. i 

By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 

H. J. Res. 160. Joint resolution designat- 
ing January 30, the birthday of the late 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, as a 
national holiday and designating his cot- 
tage at Warm Springs, Ga. as a national 
shrine for the American people; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota; 

H. Con. Res. 45. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that enemy 
officers responsible for the ill treatment of 
members of the armed forces of the United 
States while prisoners of war should be 
prosecuted as other war criminals; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H. Res. 224. Resolution requesting that 
immediate action be taken to impress the 
German people with their responsibility for 
war crimes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Illinois, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States, requesting that veterans be ex- 
empted from the payment of an income tax 
on all incomes of less than $3,600 a year 
for the period of the next 4 years to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to investigate the manner in which the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation handled the 
transportation of potatoes from the Red 
River Valley area of Minnesota in 1944 and 
1945 to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. EARTHMAN: 

H.R.2973. A bill for the relief of Ben 
Thomas Haynes, a minor; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H.R. 2974. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Bobby Messick; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. ELLIS: 

H.R. 2975. A bill for the relief of the es- 
tate of Hiram W. Bloss, deceased; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 2976. A bill for the relief of John A, 
Hatcher; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 2977. A bill granting a franking privi- 
lege to Anna Eleanor Roosevelt; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H. R. 2978. A bill for the relief of Raymond 

W. Ford; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. VORYS of Ohio: 

H.R.2979. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Sarah Shamansky and Minnie Greenberg; to 
the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


412. By Mr. FORAND: Petition from the 
officers and employees of the Riverside Wor- 
sted Co., Inc., of Woonsocket, R. I., protesting 
the grant of power to the State Department, 
to further reduce the tariffs which have 
already been drastically cut, not on wool 
textiles but on other products, and which 
additional reduction would admit foreign 
goods which would displace the goods which 
should be made in the United States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

413. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of the 
San Paolino Society. of East Boston, Mass., 
with reference to the extension of an invita- 
tion to Italy to participate in the Conference 
of Allied Nations at San Francisco; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

414. Also, petition of the Italian-American 

- Charitable Society, Inc., of Boston, Mass., 
with reference to the extension of an invita- 
tion to Italy to participate in the Confer- 
ence of Allied Nations at San Francisco; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

415. By Mr. WELCH: Resolution adopted 
by the San Francisco Labor Council endors- 
ing the Dumbarton Oaks proposals; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 
FRIDAY, APRIL 20, 1945 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Hunter M. Lewis, B. D., associate 
minister, Church of the Epiphany, Wash- 
ington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, by whom the meek are guided 
in judgment and light riseth up in dark- 
ness for the godly, grant unto us, Thy 
servants, we beseech Thee, the spirit of 
meekness and true godliness, that in all 
our deliberations we may have the grace 
to ask what Thou wouldst have us to do, 
that the Spirit of Wisdom may save us 
from all false choices, and that in Thy 
light we may see light, and in Thy 
straight path may not stumble. 

Make us worthy to ask for Thy victory 
of righteousness, justice, and truth, we 
beseech Thee, as our armed forces press 
on to victory. Strengthen our character 
to bear the solemn responsibility of re- 
building the human family as success 
crowns our military efforts. Give us self- 
discipline, perspective, and a sound pub- 
lic mind, and grant that in all things we 
may seek first Thy kingdom and its 
righteousness. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Thursday, April 19, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H, R. 2907) 
making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


THE LATE PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN — RESOLUTIONS 
ADOPTED BY THE CONFERENCE OF THE 
SENATE MAJORITY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record a resolution adopted by the con- 
ference of the majority yesterday in re- 
gard to the death of the late President 
Roosevelt and the assumption of the au- 
thority of the Presidency by President 
Harry S. Truman. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved, That the conference of the ma- 
jority of the United States Senate shares with 
the people of the Nation and the world the 
profound sorrow caused by the death of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, who had for 12 
years been the acknowledged leader of this 
Nation, and who through that leadership had 
become a symbol of democracy and freedom 
throughout the world; 

Resolved further, That this conference ten- 
ders to the family of the late President its 
deep and abiding sympathy in this hour of 
their great bereavement; 

Resolved further, That this conference ex- 
presses its confidence in the new President, 
Harry S. Truman, who has assumed the great 
responsibilities of the office to which he has 
been called, and pledges to him its genuine 
and sympathetic cooperation in bringing the 
present war to a prompt and victorious con- 
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clusion, in establishing a just, honorable, and - 
permanent peace, and in so readjusting the - 


economic processes incident to the post-war 
period as to bring to our Nation and to the 
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world the greatest possible happiness and 
prosperity; 

Resolved further, That a copy of these res- 
olutions be transmitted to the family of the 
late President Roosevelt and to President 
Harry S. Truman, 

ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
Chairman. 


RESOLUTION OF MISSOURI STATE LEGIS- 
LATURE EXPRESSING FAITH IN AND 
SUPPORT TO PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


Mr, DONNELL. Mr. President, the 
State of Missouri is profoundly conscious 
of the fact that one of her native sons 
has become President of the United 
States. The Legislature of Missouri has 
this week made official expression appro- 
priate to that fact. Acting for my col- 
league [Mr. Briccs] and for myself, I 
present to the Senate of the United 
States that official expression which 
reads as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 10 

Whereas by that inexorable decree of fate 
from which there lies no appeal, a native- 
born Missourian, the Honorable Harry S. Tru- 
man, has been exalted to the high office of 
President of the United States of America, 
in, we hope, the last days of the most 
devastating and extensive'war of all history; 
and 

Whereas we take considerable pride in the 
fact that a native-born Missourian, for the 
first time in the history of the United States, 
occupies the office of Chief Executive of the 
Nation; and 

Whereas it is vital to our national interest 
that we, of whatever political faith and re- 
gardless of whatever views we may entertain 
as to domestic policies, stand solidly to- 
gether in all things affecting the interest, 
the power, the prestige, and the perpetuity of 
our beloved Nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Sizrty-third 
General Assembly of Missouri (the House of 
Representatives concurring therein), That we 
express our implicit faith in His Excellency, 
the Honorable Harry S. Truman, as Com- 
mander in Chief of our armed forces, and as 
our new leader in world affairs; that we 
pledge to him our undivided loyalty and 
support in the discharge of the onerous 
duties that confront him; that we are con- 
fident he will, with our allies, continue the 
prosecution of World War No. 2 to final vic- 
tory, and may Divine Providence so guide 
us in the adjustments that must be made by 
and between the peace-loving nations of the 
world, that in winning the war we shall also 
win the peace—peace that shall bless the 
world for generations to follow, and through 
the ages to come; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be printed in 
the journal and an engrossed copy thereof 
sent to His Excellency the Honorable Harry 
S. Truman, President of the United States of 
America, to the Honorable Forrest C. Don- 
nell and the Honorable Frank P. Briggs, 
Senators in Congress from Missouri, and to 
each of the Members of the Missouri delega- 
tion in the House of Representatives. 


Mr. President, on this occasion of the 
presentation to the Senate of these reso- 
lutions of the legislative body of Missouri, 
I take this opportunity to express, as I 
now do, my own individual confidence in 
my fellow Missourian who has succeeded 
to the Presidency of the United States, 
and my cordial best wishes for his ad- 
ministration of the duties of the exalted 
office which he now occupies. 

With permission of the Chair I yield to 
my colleague the junior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Briccs] who desires to 
make brief expression at this time. 
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Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. President, the at- 
testation of Missourians to the high 
character and the sterling integrity of 
the new President is universal, and this 
resolution, coming from the duly elected 
representatives of the people of the State 
of Missouri, is very fitting and proper. 
I might say, for the information of the 
Senate, that the General Assembly of the 
State of Missouri is not of the same po- 
litical affiliation as is our new President, 
but having served with the members of 
this general assembly in times past, I 
know of their sincerity of purpose, and I 
join with them, and with all other Mis- 
sourians, in announcing to the Nation 
that our State is humble, proudly humble, 
if you please, in these trying times, when 
this most favored and most illustrious 
son of ours steps into the void left by 
the death of our great President. 

We know that President Truman has 
the ability, the courage, and the fore- 
sight to succeed, and we know that he 
will prove worthy of the world-wide ex- 
pressions of confidence that come to him 
so generously in these trying days. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN—RESOLUTION OF 
THE TEXAS HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference Resolution No. 198, 
adopted unanimously by the House of 
Representatives of the State of Texas, 
which I should like to read at this time. 
It is as follows: 


Whereas in this hour of great crisis it is 
imperative that the United States of America 
continue its leadership in the affairs of this 
world so that an enduring peace may be 
established as a basis of dealing between men 
and nations; and 

Whereas God in His divine wisdom has 
anointed a new leader and the Honorable 
Harry S. Truman has now taken the oath of 
office as the President of the United States 
of America. We are now looking to him to 
continue those sound policies and philos- 
ophies of our forefathers which made our 
country great and which insured to each per- 
son the full right to the enjoyment of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness as guar- 
anteed by the Constitution of our great Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas God has given to us as free Amer- 
icans an opportunity to grasp the torch of 
liberty by uniting our every effort behind our 
President, Harry S. Truman, defender of the 
integrity and dignity of freemen, who has 
proven himself possessed of the unwavering 
zeal, character, courage, and the indomitable 
wisdom to translate all of our dreams into 
reality; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Texas, That we do hereby 
pledge to President Harry S. Truman our full 
devotion and support of his effort to bring 
the present war to an early and victorious 
termination, and we urge our great President, 
as soon as possible, to reestablish a sound 
domestic policy, and to make it possible for 
each individual to assume his task unfettered 
by any bond imposed by those who place greed 
above patriotism so that those who have 
made the supreme sacrifice will not have died 
in vain. 


Mr. President, the resolution, which 
was passed unanimously, is signed by 
the members of the house of represent- 
atives, and I ask that the names of all 
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the signers of the resolution be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the resolution the House 
of Representatives of Texas presented by 
the Senator from Texas will be received, 
lie on the table, and the names of the 
members of the house of representatives 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The names of the members of the 
House of Representatives of Texas are 
as follows: 


Adams, Allison, Atkinson, Baker, Barber, 
Barnes, Bell of Bexar, Bell of DeWitt, Blank- 
enship, Bond, Bridgers, Brown, Bundy, Cal- 
houn, Callaway, Cato, Celaya, Chambers, Chap- 
man, Coker, Colson, Conner, Counts, Cousins, 
Covey, Crawford, Crosthwait, Cummings, 
Davis, Deen, Donnell, Duckett, Dunn, Elliott, 
Ellis, Evans, Fant, Favors, Fenley, Fertsch, 
Files, Foster, Gandy, Gardner, Gathings, 
Gerron, Gilmer, Gray, Green, Greer, Grisham, 
Hanna, Harrell, Harris, , Heflin, Hel- 
pinstill, Henderson, Holstein, Hoyo, Huddle- 
ston, Hull, Humphrey, Hydrick, Isaacks, 
Johnson, Jones of Bosque, Jones of Hunt, 
Jordan, Kirby, Lanier, Lansberry, Lee, Leh- 
man, Leonard, Leslie, Leyendecker, Light- 
foot, Little, Lock of Angelina, Lock of Rusk, 
Love, Lucas, Luedemann, Mabe, Manford, 
Mangum of Dallas, Mangum of Hunt, Markle, 
Messer, Mills, Montgomery, Moore of Co- 
manche, Moore of Harris, Moore of Red River, 
Morgan, McAlister, McFarland, McLellan, 
McMurry, Nicholson, Parkhouse, Parton, 
Pearson, Peterman, Pickens, Pigg, Price; 
Proffer, Pruett of Travis, Pruett of Wise, 
Rampy, Ramsey, Read, Reader, Reed, Roark, 
Sadler, Sallas, Sellers, Senterfitt, Sharpe, 
Simpson, Smith of Bastrop, Smith of Hays, 
Smith of Jack, Smith of Jefferson, Smith of 
Lubbock, Smith of Tarrant, Spacek, Sparks, 
Storey, Stubbs, Suiter, Svadlenak, Swanson, 
Thomas, Vale, Voigt, Walker, Ward, West- 
brook, White, Williams, Williamson, Winfree, 
Wiseman, Wood, Woods, Yezak. 

G. H. GILMER, 
Speaker of the House. 

I hereby certify that H. S. R. No. 198 was 
unanimously adopted by a rising vote of the 
House on April 17, 1945. 

[SEAL] CLARENCE JONES, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT—RESO- 
LUTION OF THE LEGISLATURE OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp copy of a resolution passed 
by the Legislature of New Hampshire in 
joint convention, in a memorial service 
in honor of the late Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, President of the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Whereas Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent of the United States, has given his life 
in the service of his country and for the 
cause of freedom for all nations and peace 
among men: Be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives in convention assembled, That we 
hereby record our profound grief at the pass- 
ing of our President and Commander in 
Chief; and be it further 

Resolved, That we express our. confidence 
in President Harry S. Truman, and that we 
for ourselves and the people of the State 
of New Hampshire, whom we here represent, 
pledge to him loyal support as he assumes 
the solemn responsibilities of leadership in 
the present crisis. 
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QUOTATIONS FROM STATEMENTS ON 
FULL EMPLOYMENT BY INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES, ETC. 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
as one of the sponsors of the full-employ- 
ment resolution adopted by the Inter- 
national Labor Conference last May and 
as one of the authors of the bill on the 
subject now pending before the Senate, 
I deemed it my duty to have prepared a 
list of selected quotations on full employ- 
ment from the international conferences, 
congresses, and agreements, dating from 
the Atlantic Charter to the agreements 
at Yalta. While the language employed 
is, of necessity, very general, the recog- 
nition of the participating governments 
of their responsibility to individually pro- 
mote a high level of employment, or full 
employment, and a higher standard of 
living, is extremely important, and repre- 
sents a great forward step in the history 
of the world. The concerted declara- 
tions of the acceptance of this responsi- 
bility augur well for the success of the 
efforts toward a lasting peace. 

Because of its value as a study of 
public interest, I ask unanimous consent 
to have this selection of quotations 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the quota- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorpb, as follows: 

SELECTED QUOTATIONS ON “FULL EMPLOYMENT” 
From INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES, CON- 
GRESS, AGREEMENTS, ETC., SINCE THE AT- 
LANTIC CHARTER 

1. ATLANTIC CHARTER, AUGUST 14, 1941 

Fifth. They desire to bring about the full- 
est collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field, with the object of securing 
for all improved labor standards, economic 
advancement, and social security. 

Sixth. After the final destruction of the 
Nazi tyranny, they hope to see established a 
peace which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will afford assurance 
that all the men in all the lands may live 
out their lives in freedom from fear and 
want. (Source: Department of State, War 
Documents, Publication 2162, p. 1.) 

2. DECLARATION BY UNITED NATIONS, WASHING- 

TON, JANUARY 1, 1942 

Affirms the Atlantic Charter. 
Same, p. 2.) 

3. THIRD MEETING OF THE MINISTERS OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS, RIO DE 
JANEIRO, JANUARY 15—22, 1942 

Final act 

XIII. 1. That to raise the standard of liv- 
ing of the people, the economic policy of the 
American nations must be founded upon a 
broad and complete utilization of their nat- 
ural resources and directed toward a greater 
industrialization of those raw materials 
which present favorable and permanent eco- 
nomic possibilities both as to production and 
markets, and, at the same time, it shall be 
the policy to seek to improve continental 
coordination through international agree- 
ments. 

* . > > . 

XXV. Whereas: 1. World peace must be 
based on the principles of respect for law, 
of justice, and of cooperation which inspire 
th® nations of America and which have been 
expressed at inter-American meetings held 
from 1889 to date; 

2. A new order of peace must be supported 
by economic principles whicn will insure 


(Source: 
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equitable and lasting international trade 
with opportunities for all nations; 

8. Collective security must te founded, not 
only on political institutions but also on 
just, effective, and liberal economic systems; 

4. It is indispensable to undertake the im- 
mediate study of the bases for this new eco- 
nomic and political order; and 

5. It is an imperative necessity for the 
countries of America to increase their pro- 
ductive capacity; to secure, from their inter- 
national trade, returns which will permit 
them adequately to remunerate labor and 
improve the standard of living of workers; to 
protect and preserve the health of their peo- 
ples and develop the civilization and culture, 

* * * » s 


Resolves: 

1. To request the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union to convoke an Inter- 
American Technical Economic Conference 
charged with the study of present and post- 
war economic problems. 

2. To entrust the Inter-American Juridical 
Committee with the formulation of specific 
recommendations relative to the interna- 
tional organization in the juridical and po- 
litical fields, and in the field of international 
security. 

3. To entrust the Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee with a 
similar function in the economic field, to 
make the necessary preparations for the In- 
ter-American Technical Conference, referred 
to in the first paragraph of this resolution, 
(Source: International Conciliation, No. 378, 
pp. 119-120, 1382-133.) 


4. INTER-AMERICAN JURIDICAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
THIRD MEETING OF MINISTERS OF FOREIGN AF- 
PAIRS OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS, SEPTEM- 
BER 5, 1942 

Preliminary recommendation on post-war 
problems 


Conclusions 


XIV. Elimination of the social factors of 
war: Nations must recognize that social jus- 
tice and the improvement of the conditions 
of life for the individual citizen have a rela- 
tion to the maintenance of peace and for 
that reason must play an essential part in 
any plans of international reconstruction, 

Nations must endeavor to raise the stand- 
ard of life of their citizens and must guaran- 
tee to each individual a degree of economic 
security which will permit him to live in the 
sufficiency and freedom from fear necessary 
to enable him to develop his personality and 
to enjoy the benefits of spiritual and material 
freedom to which all men have a right. 

The realization of these objectives is pri- 
marily the task of each separate state; but 
only by parallel international action can they 
be adequately secured. 

Nations must organize their national in- 
dustry so as to meet the needs of all the peo- 
ple and not merely the interests of privi- 
leged groups; and while having in mind the 
interests of their own peoples, they must also 
give consideration to the interests and ne- 
cessities of the international community. 

The social services of the new interna- 
tional organization must be expanded so as 
to include tasks which are beyond the reach 
of the individual State. The work of the 
International Labor Office must be contin- 
ued to the fullest extent. (Source: American 
Journal of International Law, vol. 38; supple- 
ment, January 1944, p. 32.) 


5. FIRST INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL 
SECURITY, SANTIAGO DE CHILE, SEPTEMEER 10- 
16, 1942 

Declaration of Santiago de Chile , 

Considering: 

That freedom and dignity are essential and 
inalienable attributes of human personality; 

That, to be able to enjoy fully the basic 
freedoms of thought, expression, and activ- 
ity, every man and woman must be afforded 
physical and economic protection against so- 
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cial and economic risks through properly 
organized social action; 

That it is the common desire of the Ameri- 
can nations to increase constantly the moral 
and material welfare of individuals and 
families, 

Adopts the following declaration: 


I. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC SECURITY 


(1) Society must find a new inspiration 
in a movement of solidarity of all men and 
nations to abolish poverty and secure the 
means of living in health and decency. 

(2) The potentialities of economic and 
technical resources must be turned to ac- 
count in order to satisfy the necessities of 
life of the greatest number of persons and 
peoples everywhere. 

(3) The economic objective will not suf- 
fice to evoke a hearty and generous coopera- 
tion unless identified with the moral objec- 
tive of a just social order, which equitably 
Cistributes the fruits of production. 

(4) Each country must create, conserve, 
and build up the intellectual, moral, and 
physical vigor of its active generation, pre- 
pare the way for its future generations, and 
support the generation that has been dis- 
charged from productive life. This is social 
security: a genuine and rational economy of 
human resources and values. 

(5) The provision of such basic security 
will promote personal effort and initiative 
and improve the structure of society by the 
elimination of the causes of social insecurity. 


II, SOCIAL INSURANCE 


(6) Social insurance, as an expression of 
social security, is called upon: 

(a) To organize the prevention of risks the 
occurrence of which deprives the worker of 
his earning capacity and means of sub- 
sistence; 

(b) To restore, as quickly and fully as pos- 
sible, the earning capacity lost or reduced by 
reason of sickness or accident; 

(c) To supply the means of subsistence in 
case of cessation or interruption of gainful 
activity as a result of sickness or accident, 
temporary or permanent disability, unem- 
ployment, old age, and premature death of 
the breadwinner. 

x IN. A CONTINENTAL PROGRAM 

(1) A policy of social security for the 
Americas should compromise measures for 
promoting employment and maintaining it 
at a high level, for increasing the national 
income and sharing it more equitably, and 
for improving health, nutrition, clothing, 
housing, and general and vocational educa- 
tion for workers and their families. 

(8) The health, capacity, and welfare of 
the workers of any one American nation is 
a concern of all American nations, and there- 
fore concerted action by social security in- 
stitutions is imperative for the preservation 
of their human assets as a guaranty of con- 
tinental defense and integrity. (Source: 
Inter-American Conference on Social Secu- 
rity, Provisional Bulletin No. 4.) 


6. UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON FOOD AND 
AGRICULTURE, MAY 18-JUNE 3, 1943, HOT 
SPRINGS, VA. 


(Declaration June 3, 1943) 


(4) The first cause of hunger and mal- 
nutrition is poverty. It is useless to produce 
more food unless men and nations provide 
the markets to absorb it. There must be an 
expansion of the whole world economy to 
provide the purchasing power sufficient to 
maintain an adequate diet for all. With full 
employment in all countries, enlarged indus- 
trial production, the absence of exploitation, 
an increasing flow of trade within and be- 
tween countries, and orderly management of 
domestic and international investment and 
currencies, and sustained internal and inter- 
national equilibrium, the food which is pro- 
duced can be made available to all people. 
(Source: Department of State, War Docu- 
ments, Public 2162, p. @.), 
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TEXT OF FINAL ACT 

XXIV. Achievement of an economy of 
abundance; 

Whereas: 

1. The first cause of hunger and malnutri- 
tion is poverty; 

2. The promotion of the full employment 
of human and material resources, based on 
sound social and economic policies, is the 
first condition of a general and progressive 
increase in production and purchasing power; 

3. The sound expansion of industry in un- 
developed and other areas, with equality of 
access to materials and markets, serves also 
to expand production and purchasing power 
and is therefore indispensable to any com- 
prehensive program for the advancement of 
agriculture; 

4. Tariffs and other barriers to interna- 
tional trade, and abnormal fluctuations in 
exchange rates, restrict the production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption of foodstuffs and 
other commodities; 

5. Progress by individual nations toward 
higher standard of living contributes to the 
solution of broader economic problems, but 
freedom from want cannot be achieved with- 
out effective collaboration among nations; 

The United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture recommends: 

1, That the governments and authorities 
here represented, by virtue of their determi- 
nation to achieve freedom from want for all 
people in all lands, affirm the principle of 
mutual responsibility and coordinated 
action: 

(a) To promote the full and most advan- 
tageous employment of their own and all 
other people and a general advance in stand- 
ards of living, thereby providing for an in- 
crease in both production and purchasing 
power; 

(b) To promote the uninterrupted develop- 
ment and most advantageous use of agri- 
cultural and other material resources for the 
establishment of an equitable balance be- 
tween agriculture and industry in the inter- 
est of all; 

(c) To secure for agriculture the stimulus 
of additional purchasing power through the 
sound development of industry; 

(d) To assist in the achievement of these 
ends by all appropriate means, including the 
supply of capital, equipment, and technical 
skill; 

(e) To maintain an equilibrium in balances 
of payments, and to achieve the orderly 
management of currencies and exchange; 

(f) To improve the methods and reduce 
the cost of distribution in international 
trade; 

(g) As an integral part of this problem, 
to reduce barriers of every kind to inter- 
national trade and to eliminate all forms of 
discriminatory restrictions thereon, includ- 
ing inequitable policies in international 
transportation, as effectively and as rapidly 
as possible; 

2. That these governments and authorities 
take, individually and in concert, whether by 
conference or otherwise, all n mea- 
sures, both domestic and international, to 
secure the application of this principle and 
the achievement of these objectives. 
(Source: American Journal of International 
Law, vol. 37, supplement, pp. 182-183.) 


7. TEHRAN CONFERENCE, NOVEMBER 24 TO 
DECEMBER 1, 1943 
Declaration of the Three Powers, December 
1, 1943 

Closest to any statement on full employ- 
ment: 

We shall seek the cooperation and active 
participation of all nations, large and small, 
whose peoples in heart and in mind are dedi- 
cated, as are our own peoples, to the elimina- 
tion of tyranny and slavery, oppression and 
intolerance. (Source: Department of State, 
War Documents, Public 2162, p. 27.) 
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8. TWENTY-SIXTH INTERNATIONAL LABOR CON- 
FERENCE, APRIL 20 TO MAY 12, 1944, PHILADEL~ 
PHIA 

(Philadelphia charter May 10, 1944) 
I, FULL EMPLOYMENT PUT FIRST 

The conference recognizes the solemn obli- 
gation of the International Labor Organi- 
zation to further among the nations of the 
world programs which will achieve: 

(a) Pull employment and the raising of 
standards of living; 

(b) The employment of workers in the 
occupations in which they can have the sat- 
isfaction of giving the fullest measure of 
their skill and attainments and make their 
greatest contribution to the common well- 
being; 

(c) The provision, as a means to the at- 
tainment of this end and under adequate 
guaranties for all concerned, of facilities for 
training and the transfer of labor, including 
migration for employment and settlement; 

(d) Policies in regard to wages and earn- 
ings, hours, and other conditions of work 
calculated to insure just share of the fruits 
of progress to all, and a minimum living 
wage to all employed and in need of such 
protection; 

(e) The effective recognition of the right 
of collective bargaining, the cooperation of 
management and labor in the continuous 
improvement of productive efficiency, and 
the collaboration of workers and employers 
in the preparation and application of social 
and economic measures; 

(f) The extension of social security meas- 
ures to provide a basic income to all in need 
of such protection and comprehensive med- 
ical care; 

(g) Adequate protection for the life and 
health of workers in all occupations; 

(h) Provision for child welfare and ma- 
ternity protection; 

(i) The provision of adequate nutrition, 
housing, and facilities for recreation and cul- 
ture; 

(j) The -assurance of equality of educa- 
tional and vocational opportunity. (Source: 
The ‘United Nations Review, vol. IV, July 15, 
1944, p. 175.) 

Nore—For fuller listing of individual 
recommendations and resolutions by the 
conference see International Labor Organi- 
gation, Official Bulletin, vol. XXVI, No. 1, 
June 1944, pp. 61-63, 74-77, 92-99. 


9. DUMBARTON OAKS, AUGUST 21 TO OCTOBER 7, 
1944, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHAPTER IX. Arrangements for interna- 
tional economic and social cooperation: 

SECTION A. Purpose and relationships: 

1. With a view to the creation of condi- 
tions of stability and well-being which are 
necessary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations, the organization should fa- 
cilitate solutions of international economic, 
social, and other humanitarian problems 
and promote respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. Responsibility for 
the discharge of this function should he 
vested in the general assembly and, under 
the authority of the general assembly, in an 
economic and social council. 

2. The various specialized economic, social, 
and other organizations and agencies would 
have responsibilities in their respective fields 
as defined in their statutes. Each such or- 
ganization or agency should be brought into 
relationship with the organization on terms 


to be determined by agreement between the, 


economic and social council and the appro- 
priate authorities of the specialized organi- 
zation or agency, subject to approval by the 
general assembly.” 

Nore.—Sections B, C, and D provide for 
composition and voting, functions .and 
powers of the economic and social council, 
erganization and procedure. 

(Source: International Conciliation, No. 
405, November 1944, pp. 740-741.) : 
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10, CRIMEA CONFERENCE, YALTA, FEBRUARY 4 TO 
11, 1945 
(Report, February 11, 1945) 

Contains no specific declaration on full 
employment, reaffirms the Atlantic Charter. 

“Only with the continuing and growing 
cooperation and understanding among our 
three countries and among all the peace- 
loving natlons can the highest aspiration 
of humanity be realized—a secure and lasting 
peace which will, in the words of the At- 
lantic Charter, ‘afford assurance that all 
men in all lands may live out their lives in 
freedom from fear and want.’” (Source: De- 
partment of State, Toward the Peace, Docu- 
ments, Publication No. 2298, 1945, p. 36.) 


THE FOLLOWING CONFERENCES, CONGRESSES, 
Erc., WERE CONSIDERED, BUT No STATEMENTS 
ON FULL EMPLOYMENT WERE FOUND 
Inter-American Conference of Police and 

Judicial Authorities, Buenos Aires, May 27- 

June 9, 1942, final act. 

Twelfth session of the Joint Maritime 
Commission of the International Labor 
Organization, London June 26-30, 1942. 

Inter-American Conference on Systems of 
Economic and Financial Control, Washing- 
ton, June 30-July 10, 1942. 

Internationa: Wheat Council, Washington, 
August 3-5, 1942. 

Eleventh Pan-American Sanitary Confer- 
ence, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, September 7-18, 
1942. 

Moscow Conference, Joint communiques. 
November 1, 1943. ” 

Agreement for United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. Atlantic 
City, N. J. November 9, 1943. First session 
of the Council, November 10-December 1, 
1943, 


The Cairo Conference. November 21-24, 


1943, Cairo (United States, United King- 
dom, and China) Statement released De- 
cember 1, 1943. 


The Cairo Conference. Churchill, Inonu, 
and Roosevelt. December 4-7, 1943. Joint 
statement. 

Emergency Advisory Committee, Montevi- 
deo, Uruguay, December 24-31, 1943. 

West Indies Conference, Barbados, British 
West Indies. Joint communique. January 
4, 1944. k 

Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences, January 15, 1944, Washington, D. C. 
Convention 

Conference of Ministers of Education of 
Allied Governments, London, April 1944, 
Memorandum issued April 20, 1944. 

Second session of U. N. R. R A. Council, 
September 15-26. 1944, Montreal. 

International Civil Aviation Conference, 
November—Decermber 1944, Chicago. 

Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace, February 22-March 8, 1945. 
Mexico City. Act of Chapultepec, March 3, 
1945. 


EXTENSION OF RECIPROCAL ‘TRADE 
AGREEMENTS ACT—LETTER BY HON. 
CORDELL HULL 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, we are 
all interested, of course, in the legislation 
which will soon come to the Senate, 
which must first pass the House of Rep- 
resentatives, proposing to extend the 
Trade Agreements Act which has been in 
effect for a number of years. Former 
Secretary of State Hull, who might be 
said to be the father of the trade-agree- 
ment program, has written a very inter- 
esting, instructive, and illuminating let- 
ter to the Honorable ROBERT L. DOUGH- 
TON, chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives, in which he advocates extension of 
the Trade Agreements Act. I ask unani- 
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mous consent that Mr. Hull’s letter may 
be printed at this point in the Recorp in 
connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

i APRIL 16, 1945, 
The Honorable ROBERT L. DOUGHTON, 
Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. DOUGHTON: I very much re- 
gret that this year I cannot personally attend 
your committee hearings on the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. I want you to know, however, 
that the program today is just as central to 
my thinking on international affairs as it has 
always been. Indeed, with the coming total 
destruction of the forces of aggression, the 
opportunity to realize the full benefits of 
reciprocal trade agreements and through 
them to further the cause of world peace is 
greater than ever before. 

Back in 1917 and again in 1920 I pointed 
out in the House that the countries of the 
world were in danger of sinking into a chaos 
of unfair competition and economic warfare 
unless measures were taken to stop it, and 
I proposed that the Congress advise the Presi- 
dent to call an international conference to 
work out ways of reducing old trade barriers 
and preventing new ones, and to agree on 
rules of fair competition in commerce among 
nations. Instead, we raised our tariffs in 
1921 and 1922, and again in 1930; other coun- 
tries began to try to fence out imports and 
the world started down the road of commer- 
cial conflict that helped bring on this war. 

In 1834 the United States decided to go the 
other way, and to use its Influence to per- 
suade other countries to take the same new 
course. Under the Trade Agreements Act we 
have succeeded in reaching agreements with 
28 countries to our advantage and theirs, 
But international relations had already de- 
terlorated to such an extent that, against 
the setting of trade wars and depression, Hit- 
ler had come into power in Germany and 
the Japs were in Manchuria. 

We shall soon have another chance to 
make a peace. This time we propose to make 
one that will last. We know that it cannot 
be lasting unless it embraces not only politi- 
cal and military affairs but also arrangements 
to provide the essential prerequisites to eco- 
nomic prosperity and to maintaining and im- 
proving standards of living in our own and 
in all countries. The trade-agreements pro- 
gram is one of these essentials. Its purpose 
has always been—and must continue to be— 
to bring about a reduction or elimination, on 
a reciprocal basis of mutual benefit, of ex- 
cessive barriers to trade which impair the 
well-being of all countries and thus under- 
mine peaceful and friendly relations among 
nations, The action of the Congress on your 
bill is therefore one of the decisive tests of 
whether the United States is prepared to 
assume its share of the responsibility for 
creating ‘the basic conditions upon which 
enduring peace depends. . 

As President Roosevelt pointed out in his 
message to Congress on March 26, 1945, we 
cannot, in the difficult period immediately 
ahead, have an effective trade-agreements 
program unless the act is strengthened and 
brought up to date, as your bill proposes. In 
the agreements which the United States has 
already made, we have used up a major part 
of the authority under the original law and 
have obtained in exchange valuable relaxa- 
tions of barriers to our exports which will 
give us renewed benefits in the post-war 
years. But we must now go further. In the 
conditions which confront us now and will 
confront:us after the war, we must have the 
additional authority which your amendment 
provides in order to make the act an adequate 
instrument for expanding our foreign com- 
merce and world trade in general. 
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Neither the original act nor your bill con- 
templates any indiscriminate slashing of 
tariffs. When your bill has been adopted the 
act will still contain all the provisions that 
it always has contained for full consultation, 
before action, among the departments of the 
Government that know the most about com- 
mercial questions, and for public hearings at 
which any citizen may submit facts and argu- 
ments. The administrator§ of the act will 
still be required, under your bill, to give due 
consideration to all interests. I have com- 
plete confidence that the act will continue to 
be carried out wholly in the best national 
interest and in the same careful and scientific 
manner in which it has been carried out for 
the last 11 years. 

Although I shall not be with you this time 
during the congressional consideration of the 
trade-agreements program, I shall follow the 
discussions in the Congress with absorbing 
interest and with high hope that, in this 
crucial decision, we shall again let the world 
know that we will not fail to play our full 
part in bringing about the conditions neces- 
sary for prosperity and a lasting peace. 

Sincerely yours, 
CORDELL HULL, 


POST-WAR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TION—LETTER BY RALPH E. FLANDERS 


Mr, AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed fol- 
lowing this request a letter addressed to 
me and an accompanying statement of 
fact and declaration of purpose which 
relate to certain fundamentals, to be 
considered in connection with the forth- 
coming conference at San Francisco, for 
a general international organization for 
security and peace. This letter is writ- 
ten by Hon, Ralph E. Flanders, of Spring- 
field, Vt., who is well known here in 
Washington and throughout the United 
States. He is among other things the 
president of the Federal Reserve bank 
located at Boston, Mass. I ask for this 
publication in the Recorp because of the 
importance of the subject and the 
searching characteristics of the material 
which Mr. Flanders sends, 

There being no objection, the letter 
and accompanying statement were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Boston, Mass., April 18, 1945, 
Hon. Warren R. AUSTIN; 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Warren: I am enclosing herewith a 
brief manuscript which explores the funda- 
mentals of the problem of post-war inter- 
national organization. It refers to certain 
facts which I feel have not been often enough 
emphasized, of which the principal one is 
that ultimate responsibility must, in the 
nature of the case, lie with the great powers. 
Public opinion does not yet seem to recognize 
this fact. 

However, American public opinion is, I 
believe, quite clear on our national purposes, 
Are other nations equally clear? To be spe- 
cific, do Churchill and Stalin know what is 
in the American mind? 

The death of the President moves this 
subject out of the realm of personal initia- 
tive, knowledge, and responsibility, into the 
field of responsible public discussion. 

I am submitting the document in the hope 
that it or some similar statement may be- 
come the basis of congressional debate, of 
spoken and written discussion, and of the 
position we take at San Francisco and else- 
where. 

I doubt if there is anything new in this, 
either to your thinking or that of Sene- 
ator VANDENBERG. Much of it is new to pub- 
lic discussion. Much, I suspect, will be new 
to Stalin and Churchill or, if not new, at 
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least inadequately presented. Cannot some- 
thing be done to get adequate formulation 
and presentation? x 

In the end, we will have to accept the 
best form of world organization which can 
be agreed upon, will have to work under it 
as well as we can, and will have to press 
for its improvement as experience demon- 
strates the need for improvement. However, 
at this stage, should we not press more 
strongly for the fundamentals? 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH, 

STATEMENT OF FACT AND DECLARATION OF 

PURPOSE 

The destruction of the military strength 
and resources of the predatory powers is 
approaching completion. 

When that task has been completed there 
will occur the greatest opportunity in history 
to establish the conditions of lasting peace. 

It is obvious that the great powers, acting 
in harmony, can impose peace between 
nations. 

It is likewise obvious that, with the preda- 
tory powers destroyed and if unity of pur- 
pose is maintained, there will be no need 
for sytsems of alliances or buffer states, which 
could only be erected by the great powers 
against each other. Should this situation 
arise it would be an evidence that the United 
Nations had failed to gather the full harvest 
of their military victory. 

It is nevertheless understood that the 
great powers, in their capacity as trustees 
of lasting peace, will find it advisable to 
occupy certain strong points to assure that 
any attempt by the predatory powers to re- 
build their military strength is promptly 
thwarted. 

However, the requirements of tranquillity 
and peaceful development in the world go 
beyond the imposition of peace by potential 
or active military force. 

There is great danger that ancient enmi- 
ties, remaining injustices, and removable 
economic distress may throw specific areas 
of the world into temporary or chronic tur- 
moil. In these local disturbances the causes 
of future world disturbances may arise. 
They cannot be neglected. 

On the colonial powers rests the difficult 
task of teaching, leading, and encouraging 
their dependent populations toward the 
highest degree of social advancement and 
self-government of which they are capable. 

On the United Nations as a whole rests the 
responsibility of setting up standards of 
justice which shall assure freedom of govern- 
ment to all peoples who have developed 
national unity within appropriate racial and 
geographical boundaries, 

It is recognized that in certain troubled 
areas that cannot be immediately accom- 
plished but will require continuing unity in 
patience and good will on the part of the 
United Nations. 

Finally there rests on the United Nations 
the responsibility of laying the foundations 
for economic and social progress in the world 
as a whole, which progress shall be at once 
the enjoyable fruit and the best assurance 
of a durable peace, 

RALPH E. FLANDERS, 

SPRINGFIELD, VT., April 16, 1945. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I am 
called upon to be absent from the Senate 
on official business this afternoon and to- 
morrow, returning Monday morning. I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
excused. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none 
and the permission of the Senate is 
granted, 
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ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on April 19, 1945, he presented to 
the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 


8.37. An act to amend sections 4, 7, and 
17 of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
(53 Stat. 1187) for the purpose of extending 
the time in which amendatory contracts may 
be made, and for other related purposes; 

5.288. An act for the relief of the Law- 
rence Motor Co., Inc.; 

8.514. An act for the relief of the Baldwin 
Bros. Paving Co.; 

8.530. An act authorizing the Administra- 
‘tor of Veterans’ Affairs to grant an easement 
in certain lands of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, Dallas, Tex., to Dallas County, Tex., 
for highway purposes; and 

8.531. An act to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to transfer by 
quitclaim deed to the city of Los Angeles, 
Calif., for fire-station purposes, the title to 
certain land located at Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facility, Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF PERSONS COMMISSIONED IN THE 
Army WITHOUT PRIOR MILITARY SERVICE 


A letter from the Secretary of War, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report showing 
the name, age, legal residence, rank, branch 
of the service, with special qualifications 
therefor, of each person commissioned in the 
Army of the United States without prior 
commissioned military service for the period 
from February 1 to March 31, 1945 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


Report oF SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORPORATION 


A letter from the Chairman of the War 
Production Board, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration for the period from February 1 
through March 31, 1945 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were presented, and re- 
ferred as indicated: 


By Mr. AUSTIN: 

A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Vermont; to the Committee on Finance: 

“Whereas this Nation’s armed forces in 
cooperation with their gallant allies are 
slowly but inexorably throttling the last 
savage German opposition on the continent 
of Europe, and as soon as organized resistance 
in this conflict has ceased large groups of 
our armed forces will be transferred to the 
Pacific to finish the war against Japan so 
that the forces of aggression will be com- 
pletely crushed, final peace established, and 
respect for the rights of nations and indi- 
viduals ordered once more by organized co- 
operative effort of the nations; and, 

“Whereas although we glory in the 
achievements of our valiant men and women 
in the armed forces, now numbering over 
80,000 from -Vermont, which is almost 10 
percent of pur population in service, and are 
proud of the fact that Vermont was next to 
the top in early enlistments, yet we pain- 
fully realize that war brings its travail in 
the wounded and disabled; and 

“Whereas it is estimated that each month 
during the past year about one-tenth of 1 
percent of the men in service have received 
permanent injury requiring long hospitaliza<- 
tion and there is available for them in Ver= 
mont only one hospital, namely, the veterans’ 
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hospital at White River Junction, which to- 
day is only 25 percent available for veterans 
of World War No, 2; and 

“Whereas Vermonters who have con- 
tributed so substantially to the cause of vic- 
tory want their wounded and disabled sol- 
dier boys taken care of, so far as practicable, 
in veterans’ hospitals within the State 
where they can be visited by their friends 
and relatives without necessity of such 
friends and relatives having to travel 100, 
200, or several hundred miles to see them in 
veterans’ hospitals of other States; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government is con- 
templating a large hospital-building pro- 
gram in other States to, provide facilities 
for the care of the wounded and disabled; 
and 

“Whereas Vermont and North Dakota are 
the only 2 States in the Union which have 
only 1 veterans’ hospital each, and all other 
States have at least 3 or 4, and California 
has over 60; and 

“Whereas Vermont has good sites readily 
available and easily accessible for the location 
of veterans’ hospitals thereat and a healthy 
climate for returning wounded and disabled 
veterans to recuperate in: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, That the Federal Government 
should provide additional adequate hospital 
facilities within the State for returning hos- 
pitalized veterans or others needing the use 
of such facilities, and that to accomplish 
that end additional veterans’ hospitals 
should be erected in Vermont; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Veterans’ Administration and 
to the Vermont, delegation in Congress at 
Washington by the secretary of state, and 
that such delegation be requested to take 
such steps as may be necessary to procure, 
if possible, for the State of Vermont such ad- 
ditional hospital facilities by the erection of 
an additional veterans’ hospital, or hospitals, 
in the State. 

“Approved April 18, 1945. 

“Mortimer R. Proctor, 
“Governor.” 


By Mr. CORDON (for himself and Mr. 
Morse): 
A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 7 


“To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress Assembled: 


“Whereas George Washington, the first 
President of the United States, established a 
precedent by refusing to serve more than two 
terms as Chief Executive; and 

“Whereas it was the obvious intent of the 
founding fathers of this country that there 
be no prolonged tenure in the office of Pres- 
ident; and 

“Whereas in the economic structure of the 
Nation it is the office which is important, 
rather than the individual, and such office 
should be held by one man only during the 
period of his greatest efficiency; and 

“Whereas it is in the interest of good 
government and the preservation of the 
democratic system that a limitation be placed 
upon the tenure in office of the President of 
the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the House of Representatives jointly 
concurring therein), That we, your memorial- 
ists, the forty-third legislative assembly of the 
Btate of Oregon, hereby do request and peti- 
tion the Congress of the United States to 
give favorable consideration to the matter 
of amending the Constitution of the United 
States of America so as to provide therein a 
limit upon the tenure in office of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to not more than 
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two consecutive terms of 4 years each, and to 
that end that House Joint Resolution 65, 
introduced on January 10, 1945, be approved; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Oregon be and he hereby is 
directed to send a covy of this memorial to 
each of the Senators and Representatives in 
Corigress from the State of Oregon.” 


TRANSPORTATION OF POTATOES FROM 
THE RED RIVER VALLEY 


Mr.SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the 
Recorp a resolution adopted by the Sen- 
ate of the State of Minnesota, request- 
ing Congress to investigate the manner 
in which the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation handled the transportation of 
potatoes from the Red River Valley area 
of Minnesota during the years 1944 and 
1945. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the resolution will be re- 
ceived, appropriately referred, and, un- 
der the rule, printed in the RECORD. 

To the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce: 

Senate Resolution 8 
Resolution requesting the Congress of the 

United States to investigate the manner 

in which the Office of Defense Transporta- 

tion handled the transportation of pota- 
toes from the Red River Valley area of 

Minnesota in 1944 and 1945 

Whereas in that portion of Minnesota 
known as the Red River Valley large quan- 
tities of potatoes are grown; and 

Whereas potatoes are an essential food and 
are badly needed by both the armed forces 
and civilians during this critical period of a 
world food shortage; and 

Whereas potatoes are a perishable food 
and must be moved within a given time of 
production or they will spoil; and e 

Whereas each year during the months of 
January and February large numbers of re- 
frigerated cars are required in the Red River 
Valley for the purpose of moving these pota- 
toes to market; and 

Whereas in the year 1944 very few of such 
cars were furnished and instead the Office 
of Defense Transportation sent into the Red 
River Valley open gondola cars for the pur- 
pose of moving potatoes; and 

Whereas after loading potatoes into such 
cars they became covered with snow and 
many of them froze and were spoiled; and 

Whereas the year 1944 was a repetition 
of the old story of “too little and too late” 
in that the Office of Defense Transportation 
furnished an insufficient number of cars in 
which to transport potatoes, and many of 
the cars that were furnished came during 
the month of March, when they should have 
been supplied during January and February 
to avoid loss and spoilage; and 

Whereas the failure of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation to give adequate con- 
sideration to the problem of moving these 
potatoes out of the Red River Valley area 
for 2 years in succession indicates inefficiency 
and mismanagement on the part of this gov- 
ernmental agency; and 

‘Whereas the potato-growing farmers of 
this area are greatly worried for fear that 
a similar situation may develop when the 
time comes to move the crop produced in 
1945, and this worry on their part may ad- 
versely affect the amount of potatoes to be 
produced this year: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Minnesota, That the Congress of the United 
States be requested to conduct an investiga- 
tion of the handling of this matter by the 
Office of Defense Transportation, to the end 
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that any errors that were made in 1944 and 
1945 will not be repeated, and. the potato 
growers of the Red River Valley may be 
assured that adequate refrigerated cars for 
the movement of their 1945 crop will be fur- 
nished at the proper time; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Presiding Officers of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives and to the 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States. 

Adopted by the Senate, State of Minne- 
sota, April 17, 1945. 


JOHN W. SNYDER, FEDERAL LOAN 
ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- . 
priate reference and printing in the 
Recorp a letter I have received from 
John P. Gaty, vice president and general 
manager of the Beech Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, of Wichita, Kans., commending 
the appointment by President Truman 
of John W. Snyder to be Federal Loan 
Administrator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the letter will be received, 
appropriately referred, and printed in 
the RECORD. 

The letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD as 
follows: 

BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, 
Wichita, Kans., April 18, 1945. 
The Honorable ARTHUR CAPPER, 

The United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPPER: We note with pleas- 
ùre that President Truman has appointed 
John W. Snyder as Federal Loan Administra- 
tor. This appointment pleases us very much 
because of our personal acquaintanceship 
with Mr. Snyder, 

We know from personal experience that he 
is a courageous, eficient, and businesslike 
individual who has ample experience to han- 
dle his new duties with distinction to himself 
and credit to the country. 

At the beginning of our war program we 
received contracts from the Army and Navy 
to build airplanes which were badly needed 
in the defense program, prior to our entry 
into the war. Wè made application to vari- 
ous banks and to the Governor of the local 
Federal Reserve District. No one of these 
banks would loan us any money, and the 
Federal Reserve people stated that they felt 
that a Government contract was not a good 
security for a loan. 

Because we were firmly convinced that war 
was impossible to avoid and that time was of 
the utmost importance in connection with 
the defense program, we had taken grave 
risks and had committed ourselves to the 
expansion of buildings and facilities neces- 
sary for the purpose of fulfilling the Govern- 
ment contracts into which we had entered. 
We were faced with the situation in which 
we were facing bankruptcy unless we could 
obtain prompt financial assistance. Having 
been turned down by the banks, both re- 
gional and metropolitan, we had no other 
recourse but to turn to the R. F. C. 

The writer went to Washington for that 
purpose and without invoking any political 
assistance whatever, made application for as- 
sistance to the R. F.C. Mr. John W. Snyder 
carefully considered our application person- 
ally and within 24 hours of the time of ap- 
plication made us a loan which insured our 
ability to carry on our operations until more 
formal arrangements could be made. At a 
later date, after we had had an opportunity 
to submit balance sheets and other docu- 
mentary evidence, a larger loan was granted 
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to us and we continued to operate with 
R. F. C. financing for a considerable period 
of time. 

It should be remembered that our com- 
pany, prior to the war, was a very small and 
unimportant organization. At the time that 
we applied to the R. F. C. we were attempting 
to finance contracts which aggregated ap- 
proximately fifteen times our average yearly 
business for the previous 2 years, and it was 
this factor which influenced most banks 
egainst us. Reasonably enough, they ques- 
tioned our ability to satisfactorily meet our 
contractual obligations, because of the fact 
that we had no record of previous experience 
with handling that much business. The 
R. F. C. also raised this question, and we were 
forced to admit that it was impossible for 
us to prove that we could handle our con- 
tractual obligations successfully and that 
they merely had to accept our opinion that 
we were capable of doing so. 

What I am trying to bring out in the fore- 
going discussion is the fact that John W. 
Snyder acted courageously and promptly in 
supporting cur particular part of the defense 
program at a time when other facilities were 
not available and when ordinary commercial 
banks were not interested. The fact that we 
later discharged all our obligations to the 
ultimate satisfaction of all of the Govern- 
ment agencies concerned could not be known 
in advance to Mr. Snyder. He simply had to 
accept us at our face value and to risk very 
considerable sums of money backing us up 
for the sake of the defense program which 
was initiated by the Army and Navy. No 
question of politics was involved, as we in- 
voked no political assistance, and Mr. Snyder 
did not inquire as to our personal politics, 
which, of course, happened to be Republican. 

We realize that our experience was only a 
small incident in connection with Mr. Sny- 
der’s duties. However, it does indicate the 
character and ability of the man in connec- 
tion with his fitness to assume the duties for 
which he has been selected by President 
Truman. 

We feel that President Truman has made 
an excellent choice and we respectfully rec- 
ommend Mr. John W. Snyder for your favor- 
able consideration. 

Best personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. GATY, 
Vice President, General Manager. | 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 

S. 118. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain lands on the 
Gila reclamation project, Arizona, to the 
University of Arizona; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 194); 

S. 497. A bill to amend an act entitled “An 
act to provide for the purchase of public 
lands for home and other sites,” approved 
June 1, 1938 (52 Stat. 609); without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 195); and 

H.R.1719. A bill to confirm the claim of 
Charles Gaudet; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 196). ¥ 

By Mr. BILBO, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

H.R. 2687. A bill to grant the honorary 
rank of colonel to Edward J. Kelly, major and 
Superintendent of the Metropolitan Police 
Force of the District of Columbia; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 197). 

By Mr. BARKLEY, from the Committee on 
the Library: r 

H. J. Res, 18. Joint resolution providing for 
the celebration in 1945 of the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the United 
States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.; withe 
out amendment, 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS ty 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

8.904. A bill to provide 30 days’ leave to 
enlisted men before honorable discharge; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

8.905. A bill for the relief of Harold E, 
Bullock; to the Committee on Claims. 

(Mr. BARKLEY introduced Senate bill 906, 
which was passed, and appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 

By Mr. CORDON: 

§.907. A bill to provide for the payment of 
interest on amounts payable under section 
501 of the World War Adjusted Compensa- 
tion Act; to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. HAYDEN (for Mr. Meap): 

S.908. A bill to reclassify the salaries of 
postmasters, officers, and employees of the 
Postal Service; to establish uniform pro- 
cedures for computing compensation; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S.909. A bill for the relief of Hugh Egan} 

to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. RUSSELL: 

8.910. A bill to amend section 1 of an act 
entitled “An act to effect needed changes in 
the Navy ration,” approved March 2, 1933 
(Public, No. 411, 72d Cong.); to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY: 

8.911. A bill authorizing the conveyance 
of certain lands to the city of Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S.J. Res. 58. Joint resolution to establish 
the first week in October of each year as 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(M? WILLIS (for himself, Mr. CAPEHART, 
Mr. HATCH, Mr, CHAVEZ, and Mr. SHIPSTEAD) 
introduced Senate Joint Resolution 59, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


FRANKING PRIVILEGE TO MRS. ANNA 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce a bill at 
this time, and I ask for its present con- 
Sideration. It is a bill granting the 
franking privilege to Mrs. Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt, widow of the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. It is in the same 
terms which have been adopted on previ- 
ous occasions, as in the cases of the 
widow of Woodrow Wilson, Mrs. Warren 
G. Harding, Mrs. William Howard Taft, 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, and other widows 
of Presidents who have been granted the 
privilege of franking their mail when 
sent through the Postal Service. 

Some of these measures have been 
enacted without reference to a com- 
mittee. In one or two cases they have 
been referred to a committee, but in 
view of the universal custom I assume 
there will be no objection to the present 
consideration of the bill I am now in- 
troducing. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the situation to be precisely as 
stated by the distinguished majority 
leader. The bill conforms with a long 
and unbroken precedent. I hope it may 
be speedily passed, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Kentucky? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 906) granting a franking privilege to 
Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, was read the 
first time by its title, second time at 
length, considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all mail matter 
sent by the post by Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, 
widow of the late Franklin Delano Roose- 


_ velt, under her written autograph signature, 


be conveyed free of postage during her 
natural life. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED” 


The bill (H. R. 2907) making appro- 
priations for the Navy Department and 
the naval service for the fiscal year end« 
ing June 30, 1246, and for other pur- 
poses, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


THE BOXCAR SHORTAGE 


[Mr, HICKENLOOPER asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp notes 
on the boxcar situation in Iowa, prepared 
by the Farmers Grain Dealers Association 
of Iowa, of Fort Dodge, Iowa, which appear 
in the Appendix ] 


THE MEAT SHORTAGE 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the meat shortage and 
the apparent increase in the shortage, 
I should like to read a telegram I re- 
ceived this morning from Mr. B. C, 
Northington, vice president and general 
manager of the Blackhawk Hotels Co., 
addressed to me. It is as follows: 


DAVENPORT, Iowa, April 18, 1945, 
Senator Ecurke HICKENLOOPER, 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Through a subsidiary company, 
we operate the cafeterias and all line feeding 
of civilian personnel under contract to the 
Navy at the naval ammunition depot, Hast- 
ings, Nebr., and for the Iowa ordnance plant 
under contract with Day & Zimmerman at 
Burlington Iowa serving a total of approxi< 
mately 20,000 meals a day to the civilian per- 
sonnel of these establishments. Under date 
of April 16, Associated Press release, the 
O. P. A. authorized increased allotments of 
various types of rood for isolated workers on 
Government jobs This gesture is very mis- 
leading, in our case, at any rate. We have 
had no point problem, but have reached 
the point where it is practically impossible 
to secure meats and cooking fats of any kind, 
including fowl and fish. If there isn’t somes 
thing done to supply foodstuff to such organ- 
izations, it will definitely hurt the war effort, 
If you would like, I can have the command- 
ing officers or managers of these establish- 
ments confirm this wire. The matter has 
been taken up with the district War Food 
Administration office and the Office of Price 
Administration in Chicago, but with no re- 
lief. Isn't there something that can be 
done? The situation is just as serious for 
hotels, but of course, we are not expecting 
any special consideration for them. A simi= 
lar wire is going to Senator Wuerry, of Ne- 
braska, whom I know personally. Won't you 
try and get us some relief? 

B. C. NorTHINGTON, 
Vice President and General Manager, 
Blackhawk Hotels Co, 


INFORMATION CONCERNING THE DEATH 
OF MAJ. GEN. MAURICE ROSE 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Colo« 
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rado [Mr. Jounson] and I have request- 
ed from the Secretary of War a report 
on the circumstances surrounding the 
death of Maj. Gen. Maurice Rose, who 
was killed in action on March 30, 1945. 
The Secretary has written us a letter 
on the subject. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an excerpt from the letter 
of April 17, 1945, from Hon. Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of War, be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This will acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of April 5, 1945, wherein you request 
that you be furnished information concern- 
ing the death of Maj. Gen. Maurice Rose, 
who was killed in action on March 30, 1945, 

The commanding general of the European 
theater of operations has been requested to 
submit to the War Department a full report 
of all the facts in connection with the death 
of. General Rose. Information which has 
been received discloses that during the late 
afternoon of March 30, 1945, General Rose 
was along a route in an armored 
column in the vicinity of Paderhorn, Ger- 
many, when the column was fired upon by 
German tanks to the front. General Rose di- 
rected the air forees in the vicinity to bomb 
the enemy tanks which seemed to be on the 
road along which the column was traveling. 
‘The fighter bombers attacked the tanks and it 
was thought at that time that two or three 
of the German vehicles were left burning. 
However, the tanks continued to fire on the 
column, hitting a vehicle up forward and 
setting it afire, blocking the road. The 
enemy tanks then continued to fire the 
length of the column and several vehicles 
were hit. Shortly, thereafter, gunfire was 
noticed coming from the rear of General 
Rose's position and he then realized that the 
column had been cut. The report reveals 
that he attempted to contact the column 
commander by radio in order to have artillery 
adjusted on the hostile forward tanks; how- 
ever, he was unable to make radio contact 
with the commander. It was dark by this 
time and General Rose moved forward to 
contact the commander. Several of the ve- 
hicles in the armored column were on fire and 
the Germans continued firing, lighting up 
the area with flares. 

In moving forward, General Rose avoided 
several hostile tanks by moving cross country 
but later returned to the road where other 
German tanks were encountered. General 
Rose was riding in a peep, accompanied by 
his aide and his driver, and two of the enemy 
tanks were successfully eluded without the 
peep being fired upon but, because of the 
narrow road, the peep collided with the right 
front fender of a third tank. When the Ger- 
man tank commander shouted excitedly, Gen- 
eral Rose and his party dismounted with 
their hands above their heads and, being 
unable to understand what the tank com- 
mander was saying, believed that they were 
being called upon to surrender their weapons. 
The aide, who was wearing a shoulder holster, 
dropped it to the ground. It appears that 
when the aide disposed of his pistol, the 
turret gunner opened fire with a light auto- 
matic weapon and General Rose fell forward. 
Renlizing that the enemy did not intend to 
take the party prisoners, the aide jumped into 
a ditch on the side of the road and escaped, 
although he was fired upon frequently. The 
driver took another route and also escaped. 

General Rose:served his country valiantly 
and the death of this outstanding officer is a 
great loss to our armed forces. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War, 
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EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE TRAINING AND 
SERVICE ACT OF 1940. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2625) to extend the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the chair). The question before the 
Senate is on agreeing to the amendment. 
proposed by the Senator from Texas [Mr, 
O’Dantet] as a substitute for the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Stewart] and other Senators 
to House bill 2625. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 


names: 
Austin Gurney 7 

Hart O'Daniel 
Barkley Hatch O'Mahoney 
Bridges Hawkes Radcliffe 
Briggs Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Buck Robertson 
Burton Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Bushfield Johnston, S. C. Smith 
Capehart Kilgore Stewart 
Capper La Follette Taft 
Chandler McCarran Taylor 
Chavez McClellan. ‘Thomas, Utah 
Connally McFarland Tunnell 
Cordon McKellar Walsh 
Donnell McMahon Wherry 
Ferguson Magnuson White 
Pulbright Maybank Wiley 
George Wilson 
Gerry Mitchell 
Guffey 


Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Mean], and 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Scruc- 
HAM) are absent because of illness, * 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Easttann], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Green], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray] are absent on 
publie business. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] is absent on official] business. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Barer], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. BILBO], the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. Downey], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELtLENDER], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wae- 
NER], and the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. WHEELER] are absent attending 
committee meetings and public busi- 
ness pertaining to their respective States, 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Myers] is absent attending a funeral. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEP- 
PER] are detained in a conference at the 
White House. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. BALL], the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr, SALTON- 
STALL] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. THOMAS] 
is absent because of illness, 
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The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosry] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The following Senators are detained in ` 
committee meetings and on official busi- 
ness: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
REED], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Wais], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty- 
eight Senators having answered to their . 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BUTLER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I arrived just a few seconds 
too late to answer the quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Recorp will so show. 

The question is om agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. O’Dantet] as a substi- 
tute for the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. STEWARTI 
and other Senators to the pending bill. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the bill to extend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940 is now 
before the Senate, and inasmuch as an 
amendment has been offered by “he Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. STEWART], for 
himself and other Senators, to guarantee 
@ certain amount of training to the 
18-year-old inductees before they are 
placed in actual combat duty, I thought 
it timely and appropriate that I call the 
attention of the Senate to the amend- 
ment which I have offered as a substi- 
tute for the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Tennessee and other Sen- 
ators. When amendment of the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act was under 
consideration on October 23, 1942, I 
offered an amendment to the then pend- 
ing bill, as follows: 

No person under 20 years of age, inducted 
under this act, shall be placed in actual 
combat duty beyond the territorial bound- 
aries of continental United States until after 
he has had at least 1 year’s. military train- 
ing following his induction. 


Mr. President, that amendment was 
adopted by the Senate on a yea-and- 
nay vote, and was later stricken out by 
the conference committee. Since that 
time we have had more than 2 years of 
experience. Possibly some who then fa- 
vored the amendment have changed 
their minds with reference to it. Some 
who were not in favor of it at that time 
may have had some experiences which 
cause them to favor it at this time. 

I have received a great. many letters 
bearing on this subject from citizens of 
my State. Iam advised that many other 
Senators have likewise received quite a 
few letters pertaining to the 18-year-old 
boys who were placed in foreign combat 
duty with less than 12 months’ training. 
As a sample of some of the letters which 
I have received, I should like to read at 
this time a letter which I received from 
Austin, Tex., dated March 31. This Iet- 
ter is from Mrs. Bertha E. Kinser, and 
reads as follows: 

AUSTIN, TEX., March 31, 1945. 

Dear FRIEND: Received your letter of March 
21, It was indeed nice of you to express to 
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us your sympathy in the loss cf our only 
child, our little 18-year-old son, John D. 
Kinser. Bless his heart; he lived a beautiful 
life. He only had 3 months and 10 days’ 
training before being sent overseas for com- 
bat. He left P.O. E. around January 18 or 
20, and was killed February 20. We had 
planned great things for our son, but God 
had a greater plan. John had given his life 
for special work at the age of 16; he had 
been called as a medical missionary. He 
had started to the University of Texas and 
was making good grades when he was called 
to serve his country. He also served his Lord. 
While he was training at Camp Wolters he 
was song leader in chapel choir. I am very 
proud of all the beautiful things he did for 
his Lord and Country. Hewas seriously 
burned on his right hand the second day 
he was at Camp Wolters; he went along with 
his training as though he hadn't been hurt. 

John was a good friend of yours. He would 
always get up early on Sunday morning to 
hear you over the radio when you were living 
in Austin. He was a great Boy Scout. 

Since John was such a good Christian, 
loved his church, the West Austin Baptist 
Church, we are giving a library, to be called 
the John Dolph Kinser Memorial Library. We 
had saved money for John to go to school; 
now since he is gone we want to build a 
memorial for him. If you would care to 
give a book or anything in his memory we 
would. be very grateful to you. 

We are having his memorial service on 
April 19, John’s birthday. If you are in 
Texas would like to have you come. His 
Army chaplain from Mineral Wells will be 
here. 

Thanks again for your nice letter. May 
God bless you in your work. We pray for 
your dear boys. 

Sincerely, 
BERTHA E. KINSER. 


Mr. President, that letter is from & 
mother who lost her son, and who feels 
that he had insufficient training before 
being sent into combat. 

I have before me a letter from Mrs. A. 
Underwood, of Itasca, Tex. The letter is 
as follows: 

ITASCA, TEX., April 16, 1945. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am writing you in regard 
to my 18-year-old son who has on April 15, 
1945, finished his 17-weeks basie training at 
Fort Sill, Okla. 

On the 21st of April he has his orders to 
ship to a California camp and with a few 
weeks of additional training will probably be 
sent overseas for foreign duty. 

Now Senator, my son did not finish high 
school and entered service with the War 
Department promising any man that he was 
entitled to 1 year’s training before combat 
and our small town has experienced any 
number of men from Itasca that has not had 
over 6 months’ training and some less—that 
have already given their lives, and in some 
way the mothers and fathers must stand up 
for the rights that are due every one in these 
United States. And in some way we have got 
to impress on you—our Senators—to protect 
us as it should be done. 

This bill in Congress that has been pend- 
ing—probably until the war is over—as to 
sending our boys that are 18 across. But so 
far nothing is being done about it. But I 
earnestly plead with you to use your infiuence 
in getting this bill passed. And if there is 
any way you can help me in any way as to 
this child having to go across so soon, please 
let me hear from you at once. 

I am sincerely, 

Mrs. A. UNDERWOOD. 


I wish to read another letter on this 
subject. This letter is from Miss Alicè 
Carman, of Austin, Tex., and reads as 
follows: 
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Austin, TEX., March 30, 1945, 
Senator W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR O'DANIEL: For many years I 
have taught English in the Austin Senior 
High School. During that time I have, of 
course, taught hundreds of 18-year-old boys, 
and it is in their behalf and at the request 
of many parents that I am writing you. To 
us it seems criminal to send these immature 
and inexperienced boys over as replacements 
without at least 12 months’ training, as was 
solemnly promised about 2 years ago when 
Congress amended the Draft Act so as to au- 
thorize the drafting of 18-year-old boys. 

We, your friends and supporters, are, there- 
fore, asking that when the Draft Act is re- 
enacted before May 15 you vote against send- 
ing over 18-year-olds as replacements with- 
out a year’s training. 

Very truly yours, 
(Miss) ALICE CARMAN. 


Mr. President, I have a large file of let- 
ters of similar nature. Some of the let- 
ters are in the form of petitions signed 
by many persons. I believe that most 
of those letters and petitions are sent 
as a result of what the people of this 
Nation consider to be a breach of prom- 
ise on the part of the War Department. 
Without any criticism whatever of the 
War Department, I believe it is well 
known that when the Senate adopted the 
substitute amendment, to which I have 
just referred, and when that amend- 
ment was sent to the committee on con- 
ference, the War Department, I think, 
made some promise that it would give 12 
months’ training to the 18-year-old and 
19-year-old boys, but that it preferred 
that it not be made mandatory in the 
form of an amendment or in the form of 
a statute. Therefore, the amendment 
was stricken from thc bill at that time. 

As I said before, I know that many 
Senators have heard from their constit- 
uents. They have received some very 
sad letters. I presume that almost every 
Senator has received mail on this sub- 
ject. Of course, every Senator has a very 
sympathetic heart and understanding; 
we all grieve witu the parents who lose 
their sons, whether they be 18 years old, 
19 years old, or older. But we are in a 
war, and we are facing realities. While 
we take into consideration the sacrifices 
and the heart throbs of our constituents, 
we must also legislate on sound prin- 
ciples. I desire to recall to the Senate 
that the substitute amendment which I 
proposed and which was adopted by the 
Senate more than 2 years ago was based 
on sound principles. At that time I 
argued that the amendment should be 
adopted principally for two sound rea- 
sons. The first was that practically 
every general and every member of the 
Army and Navy staffs had told us and 
had made public statements to the effect 
that the youth of this Nation, the young 
boys, made the best soldiers. That was 
the argument used in favor of lowering 
the draft age to 18 years. They gave all 
kinds of reasons and cited cases to show 
that the young men of this Nation—the 
boys, I may say—made the best soldiers, 
and therefore they wished to have the 
draft age limit reduced to 18 years, Tak- 
ing them at their word, we reduced the 
draft age limit to 18 years, because I 
think the Senate desires to work in per- 
fect harmony with the generals and the 
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General Staffs who are conducting this 
war. 

Then those generals told us and 
brought evidence and testimony to show 
that all our soldiers—18-year-old, 19- 
year-old, and older ones—made better 
soldiers if they received 12 months’ train- 
ing before being placed in combat service. 
Therefore, the Senate, being desirous of 
having the best army in the world, and 
taking the word of our generals at its 
true worth, lowered the age limit so that 
we would have plenty of young men, 
young blood, in our Army. We also took 
them at their word when they said our 
soldiers would be much better soldiers 
if they had 12 months’ training. So at 
the time that amendment was submitted 
its adoption was urged on the basis of 
those two sound, fundamental reasons, 
about which there was no dispute. The 
amendment was adopted, I believe, be- 
cause the Senate wished that the United 
States have a good army. Therefore, we 
gave the generals and admirals, the 
Army and the Navy, the youth of our 
land, and we insisted that our youth have 
the training as specified by the respon- 
sible heads of our War Department, 
which was 12 months of training. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL, I gladly yield to the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. In the interest of not 
having the Recorp give an erroneous im- 
pression regarding the attitude of the 
Chief of Staff, who furnished us the in- 
formation regarding the policy of the 
War Department, I desire to read from 
page 3569 of the Recorp, where there ap- 
pears printed a letter written by General 
Marshall to the then chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The letter is dated October 23, 1942. 
That date was just 2 days before the vote 
was taken on the amendment to which 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Texas has referred, and the Senate had 
before it the following statement of 
policy, which is directly contrary to the 
claim that any promise had been made 
by the War Department to give young 
men 12 months’ training in every case: 

I could give you many other examples 
where it would be unnecessary and undesir- 
able to hold a man out of a combat theater 
for 12 months. It would be almost impos- 
sible for the Army to operate under any such 
mandate. We would, in effect, have to put 
thousands upon thousands of men “on the 
shelf” after their essential training had been 
completed before we could use them. In the 
Air Corps alone possibly 500,000 such men 
would be involved. Incidentally, the Navy 
and the Marine Corps enlist men of 17, and 
I am told that the average age of the entire 
corps is below 20. 


That was the attitude of the Depart- 
ment, The Department was eager to give 
those men 12 months’ training when- 
ever and wherever it was necessary, 
but it saw clearly that it would be impos- 
sible to carry on efficiently if by statute 
we should fix an arbitrary time limit on 
the training which each man of the age 
of 18 should receive. 

I appreciate the opportunity to put this 
statement and quotation in the RECORD 
in order that a misapprehension about 
the then position of the War Department 
may not arise from the RECORD, 
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Mr. O'DANIEL. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont. I think my statement 
was that we had been assured by certain 
members of the Army and Navy that 12 
months of training would be given. I 
mentioned no names. I realize that 
there is a possible difference of thought 
among Army and Navy men along that 
line. However, it was quite generally 
understood throughout the Nation, as 
proved by some of the letters I have re- 
ceived, that assurance had been given 
that our boys 18 and 19 years old would 
receive 12 months of training before 
being placed in foreign combat duty. I 
think that assurance is possibly borne 
out by statements made on the floor of 
the Senate at that time. I wish to quote 
from a statement made by the beloved 
but now departed Senator Norris, of 
Nebraska, who was quite active in the 
debate at that time. On October 23, 
1942, he said: 

Immediately after the bill was introduced 
to take boys of 18 and 19 there came the cry 
from the country—perhaps mostly from the 
mothers of the boys—‘“My boy is too young.” 
History is full of testimony from experts tLat 
a soldier ought to be trained for at least 1 
year. We ought not to take an 18-year-old 
boy and put him into combat without ade- 
quate training. So the suggestion was made 
to amend the bill so as to make sure that he 
would not be put into combat service until 
after he had been trained for a year. 

There immediately arose a cry, which has 
gone all over the country, from the same men 
who have been telling us all along that a 
year’s training is necessary, “We do not 
want that amendment in the bill. We do not 
want any restriction.” 

As I raid yesterday, what conclusion must 
follow? The people of the country, and es- 
pecially the mothers of the boys, immedi- 
ately say, “Such a provision would only do 
what you have always said was necessary 
with soldiers of all ages.” I wonder why 
there is : ny objection to following that plan 
and putting it in the law. 

Probably our leaders intend to give the 
boys a year or more of training before they 
are put into combat service. The conclu- 
sion that is drawn all over the country, that 
it is proposed to put men into combat serv- 
ice without a year’s training, may be unjus- 
tified; but I submit that it is a universal 
feeling. Rightly or wrongly, the mothers of 
the boys have the idea that their boys are to 
be put into combat service before they heve 
had a year’s training. 

So far as the 18-year-old boys are con- 
cerned, we can relieve that anguish by adopt- 
ing this amendment. It is exactly in line 
with what the military authorities have al- 
ways said ought to be done with every army. 
Why not do it? Why not relieve the anxiety 
of mothers and other relatives of these boys 
by assuring them that the boys will not be 
rushed into combat service until they are 
adequately trained? That would not fully 
cor-pensate many of them. It would not al- 
leviate all the agony and heartbreak, but it 
would probably go as far as we can go. 


Mr. President, I have read a statement 
made by our former colleague, Senator 
Norris, in order to show what the gen- 
eral impression was at the time. I have 


not attempted to identify the generals or ` 


admirals who made the statement, but 
nevertheless the statement was made. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE. Has the Senator read 
from a debate which took place in the 
Senate with reference to an amendment 
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which was offered at the time the original 
act was under consideration? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Yes; I have quoted 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Octo- 
ber 23, 1942. At that time the Senate 
was discussing an amendment which I 
had submitted, providing for 12 months 
of training for men under 20 years of 
age before being put into actual combat, 

Mr. MOORE. Was the amendment 
agreed to? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Yes; but later it was 
rejected in the conference. 

Mr. MOORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I have read the state- 
ment to show that at that time we were 
basing our contention for the amend- 
ment on two fundamental principles, 
Since then we have received many let- 
ters and have had the benefit of much 
experience. We know what has taken 
place since then. We know that many of 
our boys 18 and 19 years of age received 
insufficient training before being placed 
into combat. The mother to whom I just 
referred—Mrs. Bertha E. Kinser, of Aus- 
tin, Tex.—stated that with only 3 months 
and 10 days’ training her boy was sent 
overseas to combat duty where he was 
killed within another month. At the 
time we were legislating in October 1942 
we were not doing so based on emotional 
considerations. We were legislating on 
sound principles intended to secure for 
this Nation the best army on earth. Of 
course, we extend our sympathies to all 
mothers and fathers of boys who have 
been killed. ` It is a great sacrifice for 
parents to lose their boys through any 
cause. But, at that time we were legis- 
lating on the basis of two sound funda- 
mental truths. One of them was that we 
had been told by many Army officials— 
and it was generally understood—that 
we would have a much stronger army if 
we inducted younger boys because they 
made better soldiers than the older ones. 
The second fundamental truth was that 
abundant testimony had been given to 
the effect that the boys would develop 
into better soldiers if they received at 
least 12 months of training before being 
sent into active combat. So the amend- 
ment, based on the two fundamental 
truths which I have described, was 
agreed to. The Senate was endeavoring 
to make possible the development of the 
best army this Nation could produce. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ODANIEL, I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. My understand- 
ing of the difference between the sub- 
stitute and the amendment is that the 
substitute would require that a soldier 
receive a year’s training before being 
sent into combat, whereas the amend- 
ment would require that 6 months’ train- 
ing be given any inductee 19 years of age 
or less, before sending him into combat. 
Is that the real difference? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. The Senator has 
stated correctly the difference between 
the amendment and the substitute which 
I have offered. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Was not the sub- 
stitute to which the Senator has re- 
ferred agreed to by the Senate in 1942? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Yes; it was agreed to 
in the form of an amendment. 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. It seems to me 
that a much better reason exists for the 
adoption of the Senator’s substitute to- | 
day than existed in 1942. At that time 
the Nation was confronted with the ne- 
cessity of creating quickly a great army, 
and today such an army has already been 
created. I think the substitute of the 
Senator from Texas is well worth while. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL, I yield. 

Mr. MOORE. In 1942, when the 
amendment was adopted by the Senate, 
it was opposed by the military authori- 
ties, was it not? 

Mr, O’DANIEL. Yes; it was opposed 
by the military authorities. But, at the 
same time they assured us, or at least the 
general impression so prevailed through- 
out the Nation, that we had been as- 
sured by the Army officials that the 
boys would receive 12 months of train- 
ing. However, the Army officials, did 
not want the assurance written into the 
statutes. 

Mr. MOORE. My understanding is 
that their position is the same now, ex- 
cept that they do place men into com- 
bat service without first giving them 6 
months of training. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Yes. We have re- 
ceived all kinds of evidence to the effect 
that since then many boys under 20 years 
of age were placed in active combat serv- 
ice abroad without having received 12 
months of training, or even 6 months’ 


Mr. MOORE, I assume that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs rejected this 
proposal. Am I correct in my under- 
standing in that regard? 

Mr. O'DANIEL. My proposal was not 
submitted to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. I do not know whether or not 
the Stewart amendment was submitted. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think that 
I can answer the question. 

The substance of the Stewart amend- 
ment was offered in committee by the 
Senator from West Virginia | Mr. REVER- 
coms]. Because of the parliamentary 
situation involved, and because of the 
impending termination date, it was 
pointed out, as it has been stated here 
in the Senate, that it would be better to 
pass the Selective Service Extension Act 
as an act by itself. We were told that 
it would be disastrous to the war effort 
if the Selective Service Act should cease 
to be law on the 15th of May, approxi- 
mately 3 weeks from now. It was 
pointed out that, because of the parlia- 
mentary situation, it would be better to 
offer these“amendments in the form of 
separate bills. The question of the 
rightness or wrongness in connection 
with 18-year-old inductees was not, I 
am very sure, in the minds of most of the 
Senators who were interested in the 
matter. 

As chairman of the committee I am, 
of course, opposed to the amendments. 
If they come before the Senate in the 
form of bills I will use every argument 
of which I am capable in opposing them. 
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In the committee it was stated that we 
should keep this bill clean so that it could 
be passed and relieve our minds of a 
great worry. 

The Senator knows the difficulties we 
have experienced in the Military Affairs 
Committee. The parliamentary situa- 
tion is not a simple one in times like the 
present, and those of us who are re- 
sponsible for the welfare of these acts 
wish to keep them from being contro- 
yersial in nature. I am sure the Senate 
could conceive of nothing which would be 
more disastrous to the war effort than 
to allow the basic law on which we are 
waging our part of the war, and on which 
the Army is being raised and trained, 
to be interfered with or curtailed in its 
effect. That is the argument which I 
made to the Senator from Montana. I 
said that no matter what amendment 
might be agreed to, my answer would 
be the same. If we must discuss the 
merits of the proposals I should like to 
discuss them from the standpoint not 
of the parliamentary situation involved, 
but the rightness and the wrongness of 
inducting 18-year-old boys into the 
Army. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. The Senator from 
Utah will admit, will he not, that this 
amendment is germane and relevant? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
it is germane, but the 15th of May is 
upon us. No one has questioned the 
right of the Senator or the right of the 
Senate to ainend the bill up and down. 
The only thing the Senator from Utah 
is trying to say is that there is another 
consideration and we are trying to do the 
wise thing in the light of the present 
circumstances. We all have certain 
rights, we all have certain privileges and 
no one wants to take rights and privileges 
away from anybody, but there is an un- 
derlying factor, which has to do with the 
wisdom of the action proposed. That is 
all the Senator from Utah is trying to 
say. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I wholeheartedly 
agree with the Senator from Utah that 
all Senators have certain rights, but this 
is the place to exercise those rights and 
settle these matters; I shall gladly abide 
by the decision of the United States 
Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I may point out that when the Senator 
from Texas says that he will gladly abide 
by the decision of the United States Sen- 
ate he is only stating one-half of the 
story. The present law comes to an end 
on the 15th of May, and any amendment 
which the Senate might adopt would 
have to receive the approval of the House 
of Representatives. We know the incli- 
nation to stand on rights and we know 
about conferences, and so it can readily 
be seen that it is not merely a matter of 
the will and decision of the Senate of the 
United States, but it is a matter of the 
will and decision of the Congress of the 
United States. When it comes to an 
amendment of this kind there is a great 
deal of difference between the Congress 
of the United States and the Senate of 
the United States, particularly when a 
time limit is already provided in the law. 
If amendments were adopted the most 
vital law on the statute books, so far as 
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the war is concerned, might come to an 
end in the midst of the war. 

Mr. O'DANIEL. I will extend my 
statement to include also the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator from 
Utah refers to the parliamentary situa- 
tion in the light of the fact that the 
present law must be extended by May 15. 
That is almost a month away. I have a 
great respect for the opinion of the able 
Senator from Utah, who is chairman of 
the Military Affairs Committee, upon 
which I serve, but I would point out that 
this bill has been out of the committee 
now for quite some time and has been 
upon the calendar, and I cannot be per- 
suaded that there is any danger in the 
parliamentary situation. Certainly we 
can procéed with amendments or substi- 
tutes and act upon them, send them to 
conference, and certainly dispose of this 
whole question and extend the selective- 
service law before May 15. I cannot be 
persuaded that there is the least danger 
in the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
if the Senator from West Virginia can 
speak for the House of Representatives, 
if he can speak for the Senate of the 
United States and the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the acceptance of a con- 
ference report, then all that he says is 
very valid and very true, but I would not 
take that chance. We must consider the 
parliamentary situation in the light of 
the war situation. I should like to see 
the bill to extend the Selective Service 
Act kept clean, practically as it came to 
us from the House of Representatives, go 
to the President, be signed and become 
alaw. There would then be no question 
in anybody’s mind. Amendments could 
be offered as separate bills. Everyone 
knows why the amendments are offered; 
everyone understands that; but a dead 
line is not a new thing in the history of 
the Congress of the United States, and 
I say it is vital that the bill be promptly 
passed, and I, for one, would not want in 
any sense to be responsible for interfer- 
ing with or delaying its passage at a 
time such as this. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL, I promised to yield to 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. REVERCOMB, I merely wish to 
say a word in reply. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. If the Senator from 
West Virginia desires to reply I will yield 
to him, if it is agreeable to the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Of course, the 
Senator from West Virginia cannot 
speak for what the House of Represent- 
atives will do, and I am sure the Senator 
from Utah would not attempt to say 
what the House of Representatives will 
do, or that he would say that they would 
delay this matter and action on it when 
they will have almost a month from this 
day to act°upon it, and certainly will 
have 3 weeks within which they may act. 
When the able Senator from Utah speaks 
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of sending it as a clean measure to the 
House of Representatives, by which I 
take it he means without amendment, 
I think the bill would be much cleaner 
if it had attached to it this protection, 
this needed safeguard upon the subject 
of training of these men, because it is 
just as imperative and just as much 
needed new as any part of the selective- 
service law. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia for his remarks, and 
I now yield to the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me for one 
more statement? 

Mr. O'DANIEL. I yield if it is agree- 
able to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. As to my 
statement in regard to keeping the bill 
clean, of course everyone realizes what 
I meant, namely, that we should accept 
the House bill so that there would be no 
necessity for a conference and the par- 
liamentary situation would not be tan- 
gled. It will be remembered by every 
Senator present that the Senate had its 
own bill, of which I was the sponsor, for 
the extension of the Selective Service 
Act. In committee I myself argued 
against my own bill because the bill from 
the House of Representatives came over, 
and I was anxious not to have the par- 
liamentary situation complicated in any 
way and not to have anything interfere 
bhi the extension of this act at this 

ime. 

I will say that the bill which was in- 
troduced by the Senator from Utah was a 
much finer bill than the one now pend- 
ing, from the standpoint of the war and 
from the standpoint of my understand- 
ing of the selective service, but all such 
considerations went out the window 
when I realized the parliamentary situa- 
tion. Every Senator who has had ex- 
perience with such matters must realize 
how desperate the situation will be if 
we allow this amendment to go to con- 
ference. 

Mr. O'DANIEL. I now yield to the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, I think 
the chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee will agree that the merits of 
this amendment were not really con- 
sidered by the committee, but the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from West Virginia and others was re- 
jected because of the parliamentary 
situation. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think that 
that is a correct statement. The Sena- 
tor from West Virginia, of course, was 
for the amendment, but when it came 
to a vote and the question was put, the 
view of the committee was sustained, 
not on the theory that the argument of 
the Senator from West Virginia in re- 
gard to his amendment was not valid, 
but because of the need of keeping the 
bill without amendment. 

Mr. MOORE. Of course, everyone no 
doubt agrees as to the necessity for the 
extension of the Selective Service Act; 
there can be no doubt about that. But 
as to the parliamentary situation, it 
seems to me that if it was thought this 
amendment, if adopted, would delay the 
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bill beyond the time of the expiration of 
this law the objection would be valid, 
but I cannot understand, the need being 
so great, why the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate could not agree on 
this amendment if they are in favor 
of it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
we, of course, have not spoken against 
the umendment, that is those who are 
opposed to the amendment have not so 
far said a word against it on the floor 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Massachusetts put 
into the Recorp a letter from the Navy 
Department opposing these amend- 
ments, and I have in my pocket a letter 
from the Chief of Staff, who opposes the 
amendments. The War Department is 
against them. Under those circum- 
stances I have not argued the question. 

Mr. MOORE. I think it is true that 
the War and Navy Departments both 
opposed the amendments upon the 
merits. 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah. That is true. 

Mr. MOORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Before we leave 
this particular question as to the wisdom 
of placing an amendment on the bill 
providing for the extension of the selec- 
tive-service law, I should like to point 
out to Senators that if this is a wise 
provision—and we who sponsor it and 
others think it is—then it should be acted 
upon at once. If it is not placed in the 
bill as an amendment, then we are going 
to delay action on legislation which 
should be passed. That is one very good 
reason why it should be attached to the 
bill as an amendment, 

I state again, I see no danger, from the 
legislative standpoint, because we cer- 
tainly have time to act, and certainly the 
House of Representatives has time to ac- 
cept or reject any amendment we may 
make. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Let me ask 
the Senator a question. If the House of 
Representatives rejects an amendment of 
the Senate, will the Senator from West 
Virginia sustain a conference report 
wherein his own amendment is rejected? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I will take no ac- 
tion which will prevent the extension of 
the selective-service law. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr, O’DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I had occasion to 
discuss this matter with one of the con- 
ferees on the House side, and he told 
me specifically that in his opinion under 
no condition would the House agree to 
the amendment now proposed, 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I have 
presented the amendment, and given the 
reasons for its adoption, which were the 
same reasons I gave when I presented a 
substitute amendment 2 years ago. I 
do not intend to delay action at all. I 
am in favor of the amendment, of course. 
I also favor the amendment which has 
been offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. STEWART] and those who are 
the coauthors of his amendment. If 
my amendment shall fail, I shall sup- 
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port the original amendment offered by 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. STEW- 
ARTI. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, of 
course, I shall support the pending bill. 
It is a vital war measure, and the selec- 
tive-service law must be continued un- 
til the war is won. I should not want to 
do anything that would jeopardize its 
passage, or which would impair its effec- 
tiveness in administration, but I shall 
support the pending amendment, offered 
by the able Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
STEWART] and others. I shall support it 
because I think, under the circumstances, 
in view of the history of this legislation, 
Congress owes a duty to the country, 
particularly to those who will be affected 
by the legislation, who are or who will 
soon become 18 years of age, to afford 
them the protection which the amend- 
ment would give. 

At the time Congress was considering 
the lowering of the draft age to include 
18-year-old youths, certainly the impres- 
sion was given to the people, a definite 
impression, if not a positive assurance, 
that draftees of 18 years would be given 
12 months’ military training before they 
would be pressed into combat service. 

I know that high military authorities 
have now interpreted the language they 
used at that time with respect to this 
matter as indicating that it would be 
their purpose and their hope that such 
extended training might be given to these 
youths. But I know that the people of 
this Nation understood at the time that 
they were to receive a year’s training be- 
fore being placed in combat service. 

Mr. President, that obligation on the 
part of the Government to the people 
affected—and I construe it and regard it 
as an obligation—has not been carried 
out. I do not wish to be critical of the 
military authorities. In war, conditions 
change, and they change rapidly, and 
what we plan today may have to be 
altered, and what we believe and conceive 
to be the wise course today may, because 
of events which happen tomorrow, turn 
out to be not so desirable, and we may be 
presented with an entirely different pic- 
ture. But the war has now progressed 
sufficiently far on the road to victory that 
I think the Congress not only has the 
right, as has-been said, but it now be- 
comes the duty of Congress, while we are 
considering the extension of the selec- 
tive-service law, to put into the bill this 
provision, which would safeguard and 
protect youths of tender years whom it is 
proposed that we continue to induct into 
the military service. 

No one would attempt to justify the 
pressing of an 18-year-old boy into sery- 
ice without having given to him adequate 
military training, of such a character 
and to such an extent not only as to 
enable him to take care of himself in 
battle but also to make him more effi- 
cient and effective as a fighting soldier. 

Six months is not too little. If I were 
following my own judgment and opinion 
as to the amount of training required 
and necessary, I should much prefer to 
support the amendment offered by the 
able Senator from Texas [Mr. O’Dantet] 
to make the time 1 year. But we must 
take into consideration the exigencies 
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which arise in war, and if we adopted 
that amendment we might impose a 
condition or restriction which would op- 
erate in some instances to handicap 
those of our military leaders who actu- . 
ally have the responsibility for leader- 
ship in the conduct of military opera- 
tions, 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I gladly yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. With reference to 
the 12 months’ period of training which 
is specified in the substitute amendment 
which I have offered, I may say that 
the 12 months’ time limit is not my own 
selection, nor did I pick the 12 months’ 
training period out of thin air. That 
12-month period of training has been 
advocated and specified and claimed to 
be necessary by many of the foremost 
military men of our Nation. That is 
why I chose 12 months. It was because 
that seemed to be the minimum length 
of time required to give proper training 
to a young man, or an older man for that 
pip according to the military author- 

es. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
do not disagree with the conclusions 
stated by the able Senator from Texas. 
As I have just stated, I should much pre- 
fer to support his amendment, but in 
deference to and out of consideration 
for what may now be and what may be- 
come—for no one can definitely foresee 
what may happen—the compelling ne- 
cessity of making use of some of the 
18-year-olds in combat service before 
they have been in training for the period 
of a year, I think the amendment pro- 
viding for 6 months’ training represents 
the best judgment the Senate could ex- 
ercise at this time. Certainly 6 months’ 
training ought to be the minimum. I 
think the responsibility rests on Con- 
gress, as we extend the selective train- 
ing and service law, to declare what shall 
be a minimum time of training. 

Mr. President, I do not believe we can 
safely leave determination of the matter 
entirely to the discretion of the military 
‘authorities. We have done that in the 
past. We recall their assurances. I am 
persuaded that the military authorities 
definitely intended that what they stated 
when the measure was under considera- 
tion to lower the draft age to 18 years 
should be considered and accepted by 
the country as an assurance that the 
18-year-old boys would not be pressed 
into combat service. I think they defi- 
nitely intended to convey that impres- 
sion at the time. 

Mr. O’DANIEL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. O'DANIEL. I, of course, realize 
that the Senator from Arkansas is in 
thorough accord with the principles in- 
volved in both amendments. The point 
I was trying to make was that the length 
of time of training was determined by 
the military authorities themselves, in- 
asmuch as many of them have frequently 
stated that 12 months training was nec- 
essary for any soldier. It would appear 
to me that the Chief of Staff, or the mili- 
tary authorities of our Army and Navy 
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who are now opposed to both amend- 
ments, are opposed to them on the 
ground that they do not want any statu- 
tory limitation whatever made with re- 
spect to the length of training they give, 
and they are just as much oppsed to the 
amendment providing for a 6 months’ 
period of training as they are to the 
amendment providing for a 12 months’ 
period of training. Consequently it ap- 
pears to me that when we contend for 
adequate training for our youth we 
should contend for what is generally ac- 
cepted as the proper length of time to 
train them, which is generally under- 
stood to be 12 months, and stand or fall 
on that principle. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I am 
supporting the amendment providing for 
6 months’ training because I do not be- 
lieve that an amendment which provides 
that a floor of 6 months shall be placed 
as a minimum for the training which an 
18-year-old should receive before he goes 
into battle will at all hamper or, at any 
` rate, seriously hamper the military au- 
thorities in meeting the responsibilities 
they have for marshaling and making 
the best use of our forces to fight this war. 

Mr. President, yesterday afternoon 
some of the able Senators in discussing 
the amendment providing for 6 months’ 
training pointed out that the amend- 
ment does not define what the military 
training should be. The amendment 
provides: 

That no man under 19 years of age who 
is inducted into the land or naval forces 
under the provisions of this act shall be 
ordered into actual combat service until 
after he has been given at least 6 months of 
military training. 


That provision might be subject to the 
interpretation that so long as an 18-year 
old has been in the service for 6 months 
he would be eligible for combat duty. I 
know that no military authorities could 
possibly place such an interpretation 
on the language if it were adopted, if 
they had a desire to carry out the will 
of Congress. If such an interpretation 
were placed on the language it would 
be a violation of the spirit of the law 
and I think a violation of the letter of 
the law. It would be a violation of the 
spirit and the letter of the law if the 
amendment were interpreted to mean 
that a soldier could merely be placed in 
uniform or in a clerical job or something 
like that for a period of 6 months, and 
then immediately thereafter sent into 
active combat service. I know that no 
military commander could possibly read 
the debates which have taken place in 
connection with this measure without 
knowing that it is the will and intent 
of Congress in adopting the amendment 
that the inductees shall receive 6 months’ 
military training of the character and to 
the extent calculated actually to equip 
the inductees for combat duty. ` 

Yesterday during the discussion of 
this phase of the matter I thought I 
would propose an amendment to the 
pending amendment, after the words “at 
least 6 months of military training,” to 
add “of such character and to the extent 
necessary to prepare such inductee for 
combat duty.” 
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I do not know that such language 
would add anything to the amendment, 
but if there is any doubt Mr. President, 
as to what the Congress intends, I think 
an amendment of that sort would clarify 
the language so there could not possibly 
be any misunderstanding respecting the 
will of the Congress. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BURTON. May I ask if the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas has moved an amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have not yet of- 
fered it as an amendment. I think that 
possibly such an amendment would 
clarify the language of tre pending 
amendment, so as to express more forci- 
bly the will and intent of the Congress. 
Frankly I do not think anyone could pos- 
sibly misunderstand the pending amend- 
ment, but as a matter of further precau- 
tion and so there can be no mistake 
about it, we might add the words I have 
just read, or some similar words, so as 
to make the military authorities know 
that we expect these boys to receive the 
character of training which will equip 
them for battle duty. 

Mr, BURTON. Mr. President, my par- 
liamentary inquiry is: What is pending 
before the Senate? I was under the im- 
pression that the Senator from Texas 
had offered an amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Texas as a substitute 
for the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. An amenament to 
the amendment is not in order. 

Mr. BURTON. So the question now 
pending is the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Texas? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is, 

Mr. BURTON. And therefore the 
Senator from Arkansas is not offering 
his amendment now. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have not offered 
it. I have merely discussed my idea of 
how the language of the original amend- 
sont we are considering might be clari- 

ed. . 

Mr. President, suggestion has been 
made—and the chairman of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee is apprehensive 
on that score—that if the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee 
is adopted it might interfere with the 
final passage of the bill or delay passage 
of the bill, and that the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act might not be ex- 
tended before the deadline of May 15. I 
do not see why the amendment should 
cause such delay. Certainly the con- 
ferees could immediately make a report 
on it, either accepting it or rejecting it, 
and then the two Houses could act 
promptly. Perhaps I do not know just 
what the situation is, but I do not fore- 
see that any harmful delay would result. 
At any rate, Mr. President, certainly the 
Congress will see to it that the bill is 
finally disposed of in time so the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act will be pre- 
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served. We are here in session daily. 
There is no reason why we cannot act 
promptly. If the Senate adopts the 
amendment and the House rejects it, 
then, of course, the House would have 
to take the responsibility for its rejec- 
tion, and we could extend the Selective 
Training and Service Act with a realiza- 
tion, according to our concept, that we 
had done our duty in undertaking to 
enact the amendment into law. 

Mr. President, it has been suggested 
that possibly we owe just as much pro- 
tection to a man 20 years of age or & 
man 30 years of age who has a wife and 
children. Perhaps we do; but since we 
must draw the line somewhere, and since 
this amendment is primarily identified 
with the history of the legislation which 
lowered the draft age to 18 years, I am 
persuaded that the Congress can well 
afford to adopt an amendment which will 
give protection to boys of tender years by 
assuring them at least 6 months’ or per- 
haps a year’s training before going into 
combat duty, to season and prepare them 
and develop their skill so that they will 
be more effective fighters and less likely 
to become casualties. 

Mr: O’DANIEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I yield. 

Mr. O'DANIEL. I think it is the duty 
of this body to take into consideration 
the desires, suggestions, and wishes of 
the citizens of this Nation in connection 
with all important legislation. In the 
present situation, mothers and fathers 
who give up their boys to military serv- 
ice at.that tender age of 18 or 19 have 
no assurance from any governmental 
agency that their boys will receive any 
training at all. If the Congress were to 
adopt this amendment, there would be 
written into the law the assurance that 
their boys would not be sent into foreign 
combat duty without a certain amount 
of military training. 

When the amendment was stricken 
out before, the people of the Nation were 
led to believe that they had the assur- 
ance of the military authorities that 12 
months’ training would be given, even 
though the amendment did not become 
law. Now on the floor of the Senate we 
hear that that assurance was never 
given. It is denied that the military au- 
thorities ever gave such assurance. It is 
a positive fact that they have not given 
12 months’ training before actual com- 
bat. So unless the Congress takes a defi- 
nite stand we leave the people of this 
Nation in a state of utter confusion and 
anxiety, with no assurance whatever 
from either the Congress or the military 
authorities that their boys will receive 
any specified period of military training, 

I believe that Congress, as the repre- 
sentatives of the people, should give such 
assurance, especially in view of the fact 
that the people have now been told that 
the military authorities never gave such 
assurance. I believe that we should try 
to satisfy the aching hearts of parents 
who willingly give up their boys. They 
are proud that their boys are going into 
the service; but they feel that those boys, 
many of whom never haa a gun in their 
hands before, should haye sufficient mili- 
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tary training before they are placed in 
actual combat beyond the borders of 
continental United States. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the responsibility is on the 
Congress to take some action on this is- 
sue. As the able Senator from Texas 
- has said, at the time the draft age was 
lowered to 18, the impression was cre- 
ated, if positive assurance was not given, 
that the boys would receive adequate 
military training before being sent into 
combat. That has not been done. The 
fathers and mothers of 17-year-old boys, 
and those about to become 18, have anx- 
ious hearts today, in view of what has 
happened since the age limit was low- 
ered. They know instances of boys 
having been pressed into service with- 
out adequate training. They are anx- 
ious and troubled about it. 

I have received letters from a great 
many of my constituents, and I am sure 
other Senators have received such let- 
ters. The people have no one to look to 
except the Congress. They cannot ap- 
peal to the military authorities. They 
appeal to us to zive them protection, and 
to carry out what they regarded as an 
assurance to them when the original act 
lowering the age limit was passed. They 
look to us today, since that assurance 
has not been fulfilled by the military au- 
thorities, to act before the law is ex- 
tended; and I believe we ought to act 
by adopting the Stewart amendment. 

Mr. President, I did not want this bill 
to be passed, with or without the amend- 
ment, without expressing my views on 
the question. 7 believe that I am in a 
position to understand and sympathize 
with anxious fathers and mothers. I 
have a son in the service who is now 19 
years old. Fortunately he has had—tI 
believe—adequate military training, and 
is now ready for combat service, and will 
likely be in battle soon. 

I have another son, 17 years old. He 
will soon be 18 and I certainly do not 
want to see him inducted and sent into 
battle with less than 6 months’ training. 
I want him to have a little more experi- 
ence. I want him to gain a little more 
knowledge, skill, and ability to protect 
himself. Only in the most compelling 
emergency would I want to see my 17- 
year-old boy sent into battle fresh from 
civilian life. He is like thousands of other 
boys who are being inducted. Hereto- 
fore he has had no responsibility, other 
than that of trying to develop his mind 
by way of education. He has had no 
practical experience with problems of 
life. I am pleading today on behalf of 
all the fathers and mothers of this coun- 
try who have boys of that age, to give 
them assurance that their boys will have 
the protection which only adequate 
training can afford. I want to let the 
fathers and mothers of boys of tender 
years know, when this bill passes, that 
Congress has seen to it that those boys 
are to be protected at least to the ex- 
tent of giving them a minimum of train- 
ing, so that they will not be thrown into 
battle green and inexperienced. 

I doubt the military wisdom and value 
of sending such men into combat. If 
they are not adequately trained to pro- 
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tect themselves, they are likely to imme- 
diately become casualties. What, then, 
have we gained? We have not thrown 
great force and power against the enemy. 
We have only set up another target for 
the enemy to shoot at, whereas a few 
more weeks or months of adequate train- 
ing would enable the soldier to become 
an offensive force against the enemy 
rather than just a target for the enemy 
to shoot at. 

Mr. President, I believe that this is 
a wise amendment; and I believe that 
the Congress of the United States will 
fail to meet its obligation to the citi- 
zenship of America if we continue the 
selective: service law without this meas- 
ure of protection for the youth who are 
to be called upon to supply the replace- 
ments from now on. ` 

Mr. O'DANIEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mi. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Further to illustrate 
the anxiety and uncertainty in the minds 
of our citizens, about which I spoke a 
few months ago, I should like to read a 
letter which I have received, dated April 
5, 1945, from Mr. and Mrs. Abe J. Berg- 
eron, of Port Arthur, Tex.: 

Port ARTHUR, TEX., April 5, 1945. 
Senator W. Lee O’DANIEL, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR O’Dsn1eEL: There is now a bill 
in Congress, introduced by Senator STEWART, 
from Tennessee, etc., providing for the as- 
surance of at least 6 months’ training to 18- 
year-olds before they are placed in combat. 

Piease—as voters and as a personally in- 
volved mother and father—will you give this 
bill your undivided ‘support? R 

The 15 weeks' training assured these boys 
in a recent closed-door hearing is a blasphe- 
mous and inhuman act. What can a mere 
high-school youth learn in that length of 
time about becoming a combatant? 

If when we were ill-prepared for war our 
infantrymen were given months of training, 
why, when we are winning it, should these 
18-year-olds be suddenly placed upon the 
casualty block with such poor training? 
Isn't it enough that the 18-year-old is now 
automatically put in the Infantry, without 
letting him know from the beginning what 
training he can and will get? 

Our only boy has left under all these con- 
ditions for the Army. As yet, we do not even 
know where he is training. We also know 
he was a mentally torn-up child when he left, 
because his Government had already warned 
him or notificd him what little training he 
will receive, 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. ABe J. BERGERON. 


That is a sample of letters which come 
to us to show how the people feel. They 
are completely in the dark. They have 
no assurance. If we could give them the 
assurance of the Congress that their boys. 
would have sufficient military training it 
would ease their minds and their aching 
hearts. But when we do not give them 
such assurance, and when at the same 
time whatever assurance they thought 
they had from the military authorities 
has been rescinded or repudiated and 
when they are told that such assurance 
was never really given, we leave these 
mothers and fathers in a state of hope- 
less despair. Those boys must go out 
into the darkness, into whereabouts un- 
known to their parents, there to fight 
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for their country, and their mothers and 
fathers have no assurance that they will 
not be sent into combat duty within a 
few weeks without sufficient training to 
know how to protect themselves and how 
to fight the enemy. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to say in conclusion, as I believe I 
said at the beginning of my remarks, 
that of course I desire to support House 
bill 2625, which has for its purpose an 
extension of the Selective Training and 
Service Act. It is imperative that that 
act be extended. I shall support it even 
if this amendment is rejected. But, Mr. 
President, I cannot fully discharge my 
duty or meet my responsibility without 
insisting upon the adoption of an amend- 
ment to give our 18-year-old youths the 
protection to which they are entitled, 
and without giving to their parents and 
to the country generally the assurance 
that those boys will not be pressed into 
battle, into actual combat service, and 
into the zone of danger, without having 
had at least the minimum of training to 
equip them for such perilous duties. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute of- 
fered by the Senator from Texas to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. THOMAE of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Texas to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee is the pending question. 

The PRESIDENT pro temvore. It is. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That amend- 
ment would in a sense be a substitute 
for the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, according to my 
understanding of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
is correct. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
let me say that if we do not begin to act. 
upon the amendments and if we do not 
soon get the bill on its way, even those 
who disagreed with me when I said that 
time is of the essence and that the par- 
liamentary situation is such that we 
should keep the bill without amendment, 
in order to avoid a conference, will have 
to admit the soundness of my logic, if we 
keep on talking for several weeks, be- 
cause the 15th of May draws nearer 
every day. Ido not wish to delay action 
on the bill and I trust that we may soon 
obtain a vote upon the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas to the amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. President, I wish again to express 
the thought, in the hope that every Sen- 
ator will consider it, that it is desirable 
to have no amendments adopted to the 
House bill, so that the President may 
sign the bill and the Selective Training 
and Service Act may be continued in the 
very near future. 

However, inasmuch as that argument 
has been deemed invalid by the sponsors 
of the various amendments and by those 
who support them, it is essential that a 
few words be said against the amend- 
ments as such. I shall confine my dis- 
cussion to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Texas to the amendment 
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of the Senator from Tennessee. It 
reads as follows: 

No person under 20 years of age, inducted 
under this act, shall be placed in actual com= 
bat duty beyond the territorial boundaries of 
continental United States until after he has 
had at least 1 year’s military training fol- 
lowing his induction. 


Mr. President, that amendment would 
not only result in confusion not only in 
the administration of the act, but it 
would actually cause confusion in the 
minds of the commanders of our armies 
in the field. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Utah yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yiela. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Iam called away on 
official business for probably half an 
hour or a little longer. In order that the 

“Record may be kept straight, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be ex- 
cused. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the consent of the Senate is 
granted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator 
from Utah for yielding to me. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
not in any sense of attempting to make 
it appear that I am being pedantic about 
the English language, let me call the at- 
tention of the Senators present to the 
difficult situation in which commanders 
of troops would find themselves if the 
amendment were adopted. I ask Sen- 
ators to try to put themselves in the posi- 
tion in which a commander of troops 
would find himself if the pending amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee were adopted. If the amendment 
were adopted, a commander of troops 
who had the responsibility of sending 
certain men into battle would have to 
keep in mind, in the stress of battle, some 
of the following points: First, do I have 
anyone here who is under 20 years of 
age? Second, what are we going to do? 
Are we going to have actual combat? 
Will someone please define what actual 
combat is? 

See what confusion would be created 
in the minds of our commanders. Not 
only would they have to be able to de- 
fine what actual combat is, but they 
would have to be able to define what 
actual combat duty is. Under such cir- 
cumstances, one could almost be justi- 
fied in paying no attention to the law of 
the United States, if the law were writ- 
ten in the way proposed by the pending 
amendment. The amendment concludes 
with the following words: 

Actual combat duty beyond the territorial 
boundaries of continental United States, until 
after he has had at least } year’s military 
training, following his induction. 


What constitutes 1 year’s military 
training? Is it 1 year under arms? Is 
it 1 year since the date of induction? 
Or is it, as was stated by the Senator 
from Arkansas, 1 year of actual training 
with all the hazards of combat duty? 
And all that must come after the man’s 
induction. 
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Mr. President, we are in the midst of 
the greatest war in all history. We are 
all hoping and praying that the war is 
drawing to a conclusion. We are fight- 
ing wars on both sides of America—in the 
East and in the West. It is a common- 
place for people to say that as soon as 
the war with Germany is over we can 
concentrate upon the Asiatic War; as 
suon as the land war is over we can con- 
centrate upon the naval war. Mr. 
President, we are trying to fight both 
wars at the same time. I think our 
enemies believe we are fighting them 
most successfully. When the Congress 
of the United States hears of this in- 
stance or that instance, of this young 
boy or that young boy who has lost his 
life, if the Congress then, without know- 
ing all the circumstances, begins to criti- 
cize the conduct of the war, at a time 
when the drive to end the war quickly 
is being made, I wonder whether that 
will not amount to a criticism of the 
war effort. 

I know that every Senator who has 
spoken in favor of the amendments has 
said that he wants to support the Com- 
mander in Chief, the Chief of Staff, the 
Chief of Naval Operations and desires to 
rely upon the judgment of our generals 
and our admirals. But, Mr. President, 
the judgment of our Commander in 
Chief, of our Chief of Staff, and Chief of 
Naval Operations, and of our generals 
and our admirals, is to the effect that 
these amendments should not be agreed 
to. Our generals and admirals are all 
great leaders and they will successfully 
prosecute the war to a conclusion in spite 
of any restrictions which may be placed 
upon them. Those men have been en- 
trusted for a long while with the lives of 
our sons and our daughters. There is 
not a man who wears the insignia of an 
officer of the armed services who has not 
learned the first rule of warfare, namely, 
that he must take care of his men, 
Every officer is conscious of that obliga- 
tion morning, noon, and night. But, Mr. 
President, what officer can order a man 
to his death, if necessary, if he is required 
to say, consider, and remind himself, “I 
must not order this man or that man; 
I cannot order this man or that man.” 
We are being asked to introduce into the 
psychology of warfare the most disturb- 
ing influence which could be placed upon 
the commanding generals. Shall we in 
effect say to a corporal, for example, “Go 
with your men and accomplish your ob- 
jective, but remember that six men are 
remaining behind?” If that were to be 
done, where would be the unity which 
now prevails? Warfare cannot be con- 
ducted in that manner. No soldier 
would care to have himself singled cut 
as a person in whom his officers must 
take a personal concern. 

Mr. President, I plead against the 
adoption of these amendments on the 
mere ground that any man who has been 
given the honor of wearing the uniform 
of the United States military forces 
should not be asked to assume a privi- 
lege in regard to life or death which has 
not been afforded some other man. 

The Selective Service Act was first 
passed on the basis of inducting men 21 
years of age for training. The voluntary 
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system had existed in the Navy for a 
long time. Boys 17 years of age were 
allowed to volunteer. The average en- 
listment age in the marines is very much 
under 19 years of age. It will always 
remain so because adventurous youths 
of our country will be attracted to that 
form of military service. 

Mr. President, I would not in any sense 
belittle any man, nor would I make it 
appear that any man’s parents would 
ask for any special privilege in his be- 
half. Senators know that it is just as 
hard to go to the parents of a 19-year- 
old boy and tell them that their son 
has lost his life in the service of his 
country as it is to go to the parents of 
an 18-year-old boy and tell them that 
their son has been killed. It is just as 
hard to go to the wife of a soldier who 
has left behind him children and say to 
her, “Your husband has lost his life” as 
it is to go to the mother and father of 
an 18-year-old boy and make the same 
statement to them. 

Mr. President, these amendments do 
not in any sense recognize the actual 
necessity of carrying on the war as it is 
now being carried on. From a national 
and a military standpoint, and especially 
from the standpoint of continuing in 
effect the present means and method of 
providing armed forces for the prosecu- 
tion of the war, it would be unwise to 
agree to any of these amendments. 

I trust that the substitute of the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr,. O'DANIEL] will be 
rejected. When the Senate agreed to 
the amendment originally there was 
some justification for it. The whole 
theory behind the Selective Service Act 
was that of preparation. No general or 
admiral wishes, nor do the officers under 
them desire, to lead into battle a boy who 
has not acquired combat experience; but 
occasions arise when it must be done. 

Mr. President, on this serious occasion 
I dislike to argue except in the most seri- 
ous manner; but I ask you to picture the 
situation of a boy 18 years of age in the 
Belgian attack, for example, when the 
Germans rushed in, and it became neces- 
sary for our commanders to throw in 
everything they had because the tide 
had to be stemmed. They could not 
have allowed their lines to become thin 
in any sector, or the situation would 
have been hopeless. The officers threw 
in everything they had, and by so doing 
they probably saved the lives of thou- 
sands and thousands of boys cf only 18 
years of age. 

Mr. President, I conclude with one 
thought: Shall we deprive a boy in of- 
fensive combat of the right to fight back 
because he is only 18 years of age? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. An important state- 
ment was made in the Rrecorp yester- 
day by the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Austin] which I think sets 
forth with clarity the general plans and 
purposes of the War Department with 
respect to the use of men. 

I am wondering if there is any rec- 
ord, either in the evidence before the 
committee or elsewhere, of any state- 
ment as to the number of men under 18 
years of age who were put into actual 
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combat after having been given less than 
6 months of training. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
cent, I have tried to obtain such infor- 
mation. It is the most difficult kind 
of information to get. So far as the 
ideas of the generals are concerned, none 
of them wishes to take an untrained sol- 
dier into battle anywhere. To doso may 
be disastrous to other men. It has been 
said in this country that in some in- 
stances men who were called early during 
the period of preparation were over- 
trained. Three or four years ago we 
conducted divisional training of men in 
the southern part of the United States 
before sending them overseas. 

Mr. President, I trust we may have a 
vote upon this amendment and proceed 
with the bill, and I trust also the amend- 
ment will be voted down. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, this is the 
first time I have been able to be in the 
Senate Chamber for the day. When the 
first quorum call of the day was started 
I was busy in a hearing of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee. Witnesses there 


on a very important matter had come - 


from 1,500 miles away. If I left, the 
hearing would stop. I thought it was 
more important to proceed with an im- 
portant investigation and allow the wit- 
nesses to finish their testimony and re- 
turn home. Under the present practice 
I find that I am recorded as not present. 
Mr. President, I now call attention to 
the absence of a quorum, 


GREETING TO MEN WHO PARTICIPATED 
IN FLAG RAISING ON IWO JIMA— 
i RECESS 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his point of no quo- 
rum for a moment? 

Mr. REED. I make it only for the rea- 
son I have stated. I think it is a pretty 
harsh way the Senate is operating. But 
I withhold the point. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, just 
outside the Senate Chamber there are 
three young men, two marines and one 
Navy man, who were among the six 
American marines and suilors who raised 
the American flag on Mount Suribachi on 
Iwo Jima. One of the boys who helped 
raise the flag, Pvt. (1st cl.) Franklin R. 
Sousley, of Ewing, Ky., and two others 
were subsequently killed. The three 
young men are, as I have said, just out- 
side, and I ask unanimous consent that 
they be escorted into the Senate Cham- 
ber. We all remember the photograph 
taken by Joe Rosenthal, the Associated 
Press photographer, of the flag raising 
on Mount Suribachi, and it occurs to me 
that that picture perhaps will take rank 
along with the Spirit of ’76 as one of 
the great pictures of American history. 
I ask unanimous consent that the three 
young men be escorted into the Senate 
Chamber so that they may be honored to 
that extent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair suggests that a recess be taken for 
that purpose. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I shall 
not want to object to the request, but will 
not the Senator couple with it the request 
that the Senate stand in recess? 

xXCI——228 
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Mr. CHANDLER, I shall be glad to do 
so, and I ask that the Senate stand in 
recess briefly. 

Mr. REED. That is with the under- 
standing that the quorum call will be 
had immediately afterward, 

Mr. CHANDLER. The quorum call, of 
course, will proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will stand in recess 
for 5 minutes. 

Thereupon (at 2 o’clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate stood in recess for 5 
minutes. 

During the recess Pvt. (1st cl.) Ira H. 
Hayes, of Arizona, United States Marine 
Corps; Pharmacist Mate (2d cl.) John H, 
Bradley, of Wisconsin, United States 
Navy; and Pvt. (1st cl.) René A, Gagnon, 
of New Hampshire, United States Marine 
Corps, members of Company E of the 
Twenty-eighth Regiment of the Fifth 
Marine Division that assaulted Iwo Jima 
on February 19, 1945, and participants 
in the flag raising on Mount Suribachi on 
February 23, 1945, were escorted into the 
Chamber by Mr. CHANDLER, Senators ris- 
ing and applauding. After being greeted 
personally by the Senators present they 
retired from the Chamber. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


At the expiration of the recess the 
Senate reassembled, and Mr. ELLENDER 
resumed the chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. REED] having 
suggested the absence of a quorum, the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Guffey Radcliffe 
Austin Gurney Reed 

Bailey Hart Revercomb 
Bilbo Hawkes Robertson 
Burton Hayden Russell 
Bushfield Hickenlooper Smith 

Butler oey Stewart 
Capehart Kilgore Taylor 

Capper McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Chandler McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Connally McMahon Tunnell 
Cordon Maybank Vandenberg 
Donnell Millikin Walsh 
Ellender Mitchell, White 

Fe n Moore Willis 
Fulbright Murdock Wilson 
George O'Daniel Young 

Gerry Pepper 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I announce 
that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gtass], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Mean], and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. ScrucHamM] are absent from the 
Senate because of illness, 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. AN- 

DREWS] is necessarily absent. 
. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr, 
Eastiand], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. GREEN], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] are absent 
on public business. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr, 
Typincs] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY], the Senator from Missouri 
iMr. Brices], the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CuAvez], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Downey], the Senator 
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from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu], the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. Jounson], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON], the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Lucas], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR], 
the Senator from Wyoming I[Mr. 
O’MaxoneEy], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Overton], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Wacner], and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are at- 
tending committee meetings and public 
business pertaining to their respective 
States. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Myers] is absent attending a funeral. 

Mr, WHITE. The Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Batu], the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. SALTONSTALL], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosgey] is absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr, 
LANGER] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces], the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Brooks], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Buck], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] are 
detained in committees and on official 
business. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, 
La FOLLETTE] is unavoidably absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty- 
three Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


THE UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE AT 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr, VAN- 
DENBERG] and I shall leave shortly, as 
members of the United States delegation 
to the United Nations Conference at San 
Francisco. I therefore am prompted to 
ask the Senate that I be excused from 
the sessions indefinitely, for the present, 
at least. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
conference which is soon to convene at 
San Francisco will be a conference of the 
United Nations. The United Nations are 
those nations which have been standing 
together in the prosecution of the pres- 
ent war against our savage and brutal 
enemies, both in Europe and in the 
Orient. The work we expect to accom- 
plish, so far as the delegation of the 
United States is concerned, will be upon 
the basis of what was set forth and ac- 
complished at Dumbarton Oaks. I shall 
not weary the Senate or the country by 
any detailed discussion of the provisions 
of that document, because they are fairly 
familiar and fairly well known to the 
people of the United States and to the 
Senate. This docs not mean, however, 
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that there will be any slavish devotion 
to every line and every clause in that in- 
strument, but the delegation will have 
authority to make such changes, within 
the delegation, as we may see fit to make, 
but, of course, that will be subject to the 
will of all the nations represented. 

Mr. President, the delegation will act 
asaunit. We shall vote within the dele- 
gation, and then we shall vote as repre- 
senting the United States of America. 
No doubt there will be within the dele- 
gation some slight variance here and 
there, but I am gratified to be able to tell 
the Senate that in the main, as has al- 
ready been announced by the Secretary 
of State, on most of the main issues there 
are harmony and unity of view among 
the members of the American delegation. 

Mr. President, I wish to take just a 
moment to review somewhat the agency 
of the Senate and the Committee on For- 
eign Relations with regard to the de- 
velopment of Dumbarton Oaks, and with 
regard to the development of the whole 
questior of foreign relations, and the 
establishment of an international organ- 
ization to preserve the peace and security 
of the world. 

Some 2 or 3 years ago—I think it must 
be as long ago as 3 years ago—the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, responding 
_ to an invitation from the then Secretary 

of State, Mr. Hull, appointed a subcom- 
mittee which held conferences with Mr. 
Hull almost weekly, and sometimes more 
often than weekly, in reviewing and ex- 
ploring the whole field of international 
organization, including the history of the 
League of Nations, its failures, its weak- 
nesses, and all the matters relating there- 
to. On that committee were a number 
of very distinguished and able members 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations— 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
Ley], the former Senator from Iowa who 
has now left the Senate, our distin- 
guished friend and colleague, Mr. Gil- 
lette, and the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY]. We had the collaboration and 
membership on that committee of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoL- 
LETTE], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG], the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. WHITE] and the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

Mr. President, in the consideration of 
this question I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing the great benefit which all the 
members of that committee themselves 
derived from our studies and our ex- 
plorations as well as the great impetus 
and stimulus which we gave to the 
movement, the great encouragement 
which we imparted to Secretary Hull as 
. he, together with his staff and associates, 
labored with us in prosecuting and ad- 
vancing this cause. 

Senators will note that the subcom- 
mittee was bipartisan. It was composed 
of an equal number of Republicans and 
Democrats. The subcommittee was com- 
posed of members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

The late beloved President of the 
United States, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, in selecting a delegation to represent 
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the United States at San Francisco ob- 
served that nonpartisan approach, and 
in appointing the congressional mem- 
bers of the delegation he appointed two 
from the Democratic Party and two from 
the Republican Party. 

I suggest those things, Mr. President, 
in order to impress the country with the 
view that this is not a partisan question, 
it is not a Democratic or a Republican or 
a Progressive issue. This is an issue 
which touches the lives and the welfare 
of every citizen of the Republic. We 
have tried to maintain it upon a high and 
lofty plane above the fogs and prejudices 
and rivalries of partisan politics. It is 
higher than the personal ambitions of 
any man. It is more important than the 
fortunes of any political party. 

Mr. President, I came just a little 
while ago from a conference with the 
President of the United States, Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman. In that confer- 
ence we discussed briefly the general 
outlines of the foreign situation with 
regard to the conference at San Fran- 
cisco. I am divulging no confidential 
matter when I say that the President 
expressed himself as having the utmost 
confidence in the members of the dele- 
gation representing the United States. 
He gave every assurance that it would 
have his backing, his good will, and his 
support in all its endeavors to accom- 
plish the high objectives we have in 
mind. 

Mr. President, I want to congratulate 
the President of the United States by 
reason of the fact that within such a 
brief period of service in the office of 


the Chief Executive he has been able to 


acquaint himself with many problems, 
this problem perhaps being the most 
pressing of all the problems receiving 
his attention. I have every confidence 
that the President of the United States 
will support the delegation and that he 
will contribute in all proper ways to the 
proper representation of the interests 
of the people of the United States. 

That leads me to suggest, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that those of us who go to San 
Francisco as members of the United 
States delegation go as representing the 
people of the United States. We hope 
that we shall go representing the Sen- 
ate of the United States and the House 
of Representatives of the United States. 
By that I do not mean as representing 
the United States in any narrow, selfish 
fashion, but representing the interests 
of our own country and at the same 
time representing the interests of the 
people of the world. 

Mr. President, peace to the United 
States perhaps means more than it 
would mean to any other country on 
the face of the globe. When we review 
the transactions of this war and recall 
the tremendous sacrifices in treasure 
and in blood which the United States 
has contributed to this struggle, we can 
contemplate, at least in a general out- 
line, what peace in the future will mean 
to us when we can save the unmeasured 
contribution of treasure, and of lives and 
blood of perhaps millions of our gallant 
sons. So in working for the peace of 
the world we are working for the inter- 
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ests and the welfare of this great repub- 
lic to which we owe our attachment and 
our devotion. 

Bound up in that is the fact also, Mr. 
President, that the United States has 
been singularly blessed by a generous 
providence. We have been endowed with 
almost limitless resources of a material 
character. We have been blessed with 
the great historic tradition of advancing 
the cause of liberty and self-government 
and constitutional processes which has 
attracted the admiration and the ac- 
claim of all the nations of the earth. 

Mr. President, I feel that in this su- 
preme hour of tragedy, this supreme 
hour in which we are groping toward the 
light of a better and a finer day, the 
United States has a particular responsi- 
bility, it has a lofty duty to perform in 
leading the peoples of the earth away 
from the concepts of rule by the sword 
and leading them toward submitting 
their disputes to the processes of law and 
of reason and of logic, wherever it is 
possible to submit those disputes to judi- 
cial processes. If they are not of a na- 
ture to be submitted for judicial determi- 
nation, that then they be submitted to 
the council and the assembly which will 
be set up under the international organ- 
ization. 

America has a supreme function, it has 
a mighty opportunity, and I trust that. 
we may be able, as humble representa- 
tives of the people of the United States, 
to embrace that opportunity and to make 
a concrete contribution to the juridical 
and to the peace agencies of the world 
that may-reach down through all the 
centuries that are to come. 

Mr. President, we shall not be able, 
perhaps, to secure all we desire in the 
San Francisco Conference. Other na- 
tions will be represented there. -The 
representatives of something like 50 na- 
tions of the world will be gathered there. 
But I have every hope and every confi- 
dence that in the main outlines we shall 
be successful in laying the foundation of 
an edifice which through the years, by 
amendment or modification, in the light 
of experience, and in the changing of 
time and circumstance, may meet the 
high ambitions which we entertain. 

Mr. President, we shall not be able to 
bring back an instrument embodying 
perfection. There is no instrument ex- 
tant that does not have somewhere in it 
things to which this citizen, that citizen, 
or the other citizen, or this country or 
the other country, may object. We can- 
not, of course, write every line, every 
phrase, and every section of the docu- 
ment which will there be subscribed, but 
there will be amending clauses in the 
instrument, probably more liberal than 
those in the Dumbarton Oaks agree- 
ments, through which we can, over the 
years, build up an instrumentality of 
great usefulness to the people of the 
United States. 

Those things are so obvious and ap- 
parent that I do not care to consume the 
time of the Senate in discussing them. 
But, Mr. President, it seems to me funda- 
mental that nations composed of intelli- 
gent people ought to and must work out 
some plan for the prevention of war, and 
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for giving security to the peoples of the 
earth. We have been able, in time of 
war, to associate ourselves with other na- 
tions in making war. If we are able to 
associate ourselves, through the compul- 
sion of necessity and circumstances, in 
the making of war, why should not the 
same nations associate themselves to- 
gether not alone in the making of the 
peace, but in the means of securing the 
Peace in years to come? 

Mr, President, generally speaking, gov- 
ernments are erected to protect individ- 
uals from aggression by other individ- 
uals, their own fellow citizens. But 
there is no effective international law 
against aggression as between nations. 
We must create such a law by the will of 
the powers which are able to make that 
law effective, vibrant, and vigorous. In- 
ternational law now has no adequate 
sanctions for its enforcement. We must 
establish such sanctions, so that the vio- 
lator of the law against aggression will 
know that he is to suffer the conse- 
quences of such violation. 

Mr. President, the United States and 
its allies in the present war have associ- 
ated their armed might into one co- 
hesive force for war. If we may unite to 
make war, we may unite our moral might 
for peace. If unified action is justified in 
overwhelming military and material ag- 
gression, why should we not unite in 
peace our moral, military, and material 
resources to preserve that peace and to 
guarantee the security of the world? If 
we are able to fight as comrades, to kill 
and destroy the enemy, and to bend the 
will of our enemies to our will, why 
should we not band together to save hu- 
man life and wealth, and prevent the 
death of millions of gallant soldiers and 
sailors and the waste of billions of dol- 
lars in the accumulated wealth of ages? 
Why not bend every will by moral power 
instead of by the sword? 

Mr, President, a war-weary and bleed- 
ing world calls upon the nations which 
are grappling with two savage and brutal 
enemies, not alone to overwhelm and 
conquer them in war, but to establish an 
agency to prevent them from again turn- 
ing loose upon peaceful peoples their in- 
struments of death and engines of de- 
struction, together with all the terrible 
weapons of savage warfare, We have 
responded to the duty that we owe to 
civilization to crush and chain these 
monsters at the point of the bayonet. 
That same duty now calls upon us and 
the other United Nations to continue in 
peace the united moral and material 
might of the United Nations to guaran- 
tee that never again shall the iron- 
throated alarms of war be loosed upon a 
peaceful world. 

Mr. President, as one of the members 
of the delegation to San Francisco, I go 
in the deepest humility. I realize that a 
gigantic task confronts the American 
delegation. I shall approach the per- 
formance of my duty with the utmost 
humility. I esteem it a great honor to 
be one of those from this body, selected 
by the President, to compose this dele- 
gation. In the performance of my duties 
I shall never forget this Chamber, and 
the knowledge that here, in the final 
* analysis, will rest the fate of whatever 
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we hope to accomplish and whatever we 
do accomplish at San Francisco. So I 
trust that as we go we may have the 
good will and support of Members of 
this body. I hope that as we go it will 
be realized that we go not as partisans, 
not as messengers of any group or fac- 
tion, but that we go bearing the symbols 
of the authority of the United States, and 
speaking and acting for our common 
country. 

Mr. President, I come from a section 
of the country which not infrequently 
has received criticism and aspersions, as 
not quite measuring up to some of the 
other sections of this Republic. I love 
the section of the country from which I 
come. I am devoted to its hallowed 
traditions. I am devoted to the memory 
of a father who sleeps beneath the soil 
of my Commonwealth. He gave all that 
he could give to a cause which was for- 
ever lost. But, Mr. President, however 
much I love the section from which I 
come and the Commonwealth in which 
I live, as God knows, I love every section 
of this Republic. If it were within my 
lot, if need be I would shed my blood 
or lay down my life for the unity, pros- 
perity, security, and happiness of the 
people in every foot of territory under 
the flag of our Republic. 

I pray that I may go to San Francisco 
as a delegate, not of Texas, not of the 
South, but of the people of the United 
States; and I pray God that the able 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG] and I, as representatives of the 
Senate, may bring back to this Chamber 
documents which may receive the ap- 
probation and ratification of the Mem- 
bers of this body as representatives of 
the, people of the United States. 

Mr. President, going in humility, with 
whatever poor abilities I may possess, I 
feel very much as the Spartan soldier 
must have felt when his mother, sending 
him forth to battle, charged him, as she 
handed him his shield. “Son, come back 
either with your shield or upon it.” I 
pledge myself to endeavor to perform the 
high obligations which have been com- 
mitted to me with a high concept of 
purpose as representing all the people 
of the United States, and to do that 
which I feel will redound to the honor, 
the safety, and the security of unborn 
generations in this great land of ours, 
[Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
am glad to join in the sturdy statement 
made by my distinguished colleague from 
Texas, 

In taking temporary leave of my dear 
friends in the Senate this afternoon, I 
do so with a sense of deepest dedication 
to a supreme cause. No cause could be 
greater than the hopes and aspirations 
of human souls everywhere for perma- 
nent peace with justice in a free world of 
free men. 

I have no illusions that the San Fran- 
cisco Conference can chart the millen- 
nium. Please do not expect it of us. I 
have no illusions that we can bring back 
to you a treaty which will be free of 
all the frictions that our widely differing 
personal convictions inevitably invite. 

But, Mr. President, I have faith that 
we may perfect this charter of peace and 
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justice so that reasonable men of good 
will ‘shall find in jt so much good, so 
much emancipation for human hopes, 
that all lesser doubts and disagreements 
may be resolved in its favor. 

As did the distinguished and able Sen- 
ator from Texas, I pledge you my total 
efforts in this unreserved and indispen- 
sable direction; and once more I am ask- 
ing that your prayers for this great 
enterprise shall fail neither it nor us. 

Mr. President, we go to San Francisco 
and the Golden Gate. I hope there is 
significance and prophecy in the latter 
phrase. I hope we may justify the bit- 
ter sacrifices of our soldier sons, and 
justify the deepest aspirations of Amer- 
ica and the United Nations by opening 
the golden gate upon a better, a happier, 
and a safer world. 

{Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
could not let this moment pass without 
joining in the spirit which obviously 
actuates all our hearts upon the prospec- 
tive departure of our colleagues, the 
Senator from Michigan and the Senator 
from Texas, upon the important and his- 
toric assignment which has been ac- 
corded to them. I would not attempt to 
quote him precisely, but I cannot but re- 
call the oration of Col. Robert G. Inger- 
soll at the grave of his brother, when 
he said: 

Hope sees a star and listening love can hear 
the rustle of a wing. 


Hope sees a star. Faith and hope are 
not far apart. 

I have always wondered why it was 
that in the centuries which have gone 
by, mankind could not organize for peace 
as well as organize for war—or, if I may 
change the expression, why mankind 
could not organize for peace, instead of 
organizing for war. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, at the end of the last World 
War—which was not, in fact, a world 
war, as compared to this one—treaties of 
various kinds were entered into among 
all the nations of the world: the Locarno, 
the Nine-Power, the Pacific, finally 
culminating in the Briand-Kellogg Pact, 
which was approved and ratified by all 
the nations of the world, including our- 
selves and our enemies also. It was not 
strange that all over this world humble 
men and humble women, most of whom 
are never responsible for wars and never 
responsible for bloodshed, stood erect 
and looked their fellow men and their 
God in the face, and felt that a period of 
security had come. It was not strange, 
also, that, actuated by such a feeling, 
they were not prepared for war and did 
not want war, and, because they did not 
want it, they were unwilling to prepare 
to avert it. 

We have gone over much territory 
since then. We have shared in the sacri- 
fice of untold wealth and blood. Mil- 
lions of our young men and of our older 
men, millions of men and women of 
all ages and all conditions and all races 
and all colors and all religions and all 
tongues, have laid all that they had and 
hoped to be upon the altar of civilization 
and Christianity and peace. 

Now we see these sacrifices about to 
bring to us,a great victory—a victory 
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that 3 or 4 years ago we hardly could 
imagine would come to the arms of civili- 
zation. We not only see our enemies in 
the fiesh, the enemies of civilization and 
of peace, the enemies of the higher as- 
pirations of mankind retreating, but we 
see the hopes of all ages—the things 
which actuate our hearts that support 
us even in the midst of disaster—again 
rekindled in the hearts of all nations and 
all peoples—of all conditions, all races, 
all religions, all colors, and all tongues. 
We have almost reached the stage where 
we can say. in the language of the sol- 
emn hymn which we sing at our church 
altars: 

This is the hour I long have sought, 

And mourned because I found it not. 


I am sure I voice the sentiments, not 
only of this body but of all our people, 
without regard to religion or politics or 
geographical distinctions or locations, 
when I say we not only have faith in 
the delegation which has been appointed 
to represent us at San Francisco but we 
have more than faith in them—we have 
pride in them. We take pride in their 
intellectual caliber; we take pride in 
their spiritual approach; we take pride 
in the solemnity of the obligation which 
rests upon them and which they know 
rests upon them. To them I say, we 
shall follow your deliberations and your 
activities in San Francisco, with never 
a relaxation in that interest and in that 
pride and in the belief that out of it shall 
come, ultimately, a world situation and 
a world organization and a world ap- 
proach and a world atmosphere which 
again will justify all mankind in rising, 
throwing from their shoulders and their 
hearts the burden of warfare and con- 
troversy and disaster and sacrifice, and 
again standing erect before mankind 
and before God in the hope and the 
belief and the assurance that, as we look 
into the cradles of little children who 
now sleep we may pledge to them that 
in another quarter of a century, another 
generation, or another half century or 
another century, they will not be re- 
quired to unsheathe the sword and lay 
their lives on the alter of sacrifice, but 
rather that we in this generation are 
placing our own upon the altar of civili- 
zation and Christianity in order that 
these things which the human heart 
cherishes and pants for day by day may 
be guaranteed to the generations yet to 
come. 

I may say to the Senator from Texas 
and to the Senator from Michigan that 
we all feel with the devotion of our 
hearts that out of your wide experience 
and out of the world-wide approach 
which you give to the great problems 
which beset mankind—of which we are 
an important but not the only part— 
there will come back to us a new charter 
of human freedom, representing the as- 
pirations in which we may take pride and 
which we can confirm and sanction by 
‘our solemn duty performed here in this 
body when we shall be called upon to 
pass judgment upon your work. 

I have an abiding faith that out of San 
Francisco will come a new charter of civ- 
ilization which will be worth trying, and 
which, in the providence of Almighty 
God, will lead mankind to a firmer foun- 
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dation of peace, happiness, and accord, 
and will carry into effect all the tenets of 
applied Christianity to all the problems 
of all mankind and to all the peoples of 
the world. 

As one Member of this body, I am sure 
that all of us want you to carry with 
you to San Francisco that faith, deter- 
mination, and pride, if I may say so, 
which all of us feel in you personally and 
in the work which you will do and in the 
charter which you will bring back to us. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I wish to 
saya brief word on this occasion even 
though I speak with halting phrase. 

I have a profound faith in the cause 
for which our Senate representatives go 
to San Francisco, and I have a great 
faith in them. The senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] has had my ad- 
miration through long years of time. 
We served together in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and we have served in this 
body for a substantial lapse of time. I 
know of his ability, and I know of his 
powers of eloquent speech. I know of 
his consecration to this country of ours 
and in behalf of all the ideals for which 
our country and other nations now plead. 
I give to him my assurance of confidence. 

As I speak of him I also speak of the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. VANDENBERG], one of the brilliant 
minds of this body, and of this country. 
He is powerful in speech, and is conse- 
crated to the highest aspiration in be- 
half of country and of mankind. He is 
devoted to the cause of a better world, 
and to the cause of this beloved country 
of ours. 

May I say for the minority that both 
of our colleagues go from us with re- 
grei on our part, but they take with 
them our prayers, and our supreme con- 
fidence. They leave with us an abiding 
faith in their purposes, and in their 
power for great accomplishment. 

Mr. President, the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals are in no small part the con- 
tribution of the minds of these two col- 
leagues of ours. I think that those pro- 
posals which they take to San Francisco, 
through their wisdom and experience, 
will be perfected. 

Mr. President, as the result of this con- 
ference I envisage the United Nations 
joined together with other nations in a 
world organization which shall be de- 
voted to the codification, the expansion, 
and the vitalization of international law, 
I believe that it will be an organization 
of which one of the great overshadow- 
ing purposes will be to bring about the 
cause of justice between nations and 
people everywhere. I believe that from 
that conference will come comforting as- 
surance of a peaceful world, one in which 
mankind may live and enjoy to greater 
and greater degree those things which 
make for human betterment and human 
happiness. Mr. President, I wish our 
colleagues godspeed in the tasks to which 
they are committed. 

REPRESENTATION OF POLAND AT THE 
SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, on 
March 31 I addressed a letter to the Sec- 
retary of State, Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., with reference to Poland being rep- 
resented at the San Francisco Confer- 
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ence. For the benefit of the Members 
of the Senate, I ask that that letter be 
printed in the Recor at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Marcu 31, 1945. 
The Honorable EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, 
The Secretary of State, 
State Department, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: I am deeply disturbed 
lest the forthcoming United Nations Confer- 
ence on International Organization at San 
Francisco becomes a medium for the projec- 
tion of the present wartime mentality of the 
victor nations into the peace. Personally, I 
find little reassurance in the invitations to 
this conference that were issued on March 
5 to 39 nations, invitations which were based 
on a condition that no nations are to be per- 
mitted participation in these momentous de- 
cisions until they have proved themselves 
peace loving by issuing a declaration of war 
against the Axis. To me it is an ill omen that 
such truly peace-loving nations as Eire, Ice- 
land, Sweden, and Switzerland are deliber- 
ately excluded from this conference. 

But, Mr. Secretary, even were I to grant 
the necessity for such arbitrary action on the 
part of the great victor powers toward small 
neutral nations, I would still find it impos- 
sible to be reconciled to Poland's exclusion. 
What of Poland, Mr. Secretary? Why is 
Poland not invited? May I hasten to assure 
you that in my humble opinion the only 
answer to this questior. which will serve to 
quiet the rising fears in the minds of my 
constituents must be an answer entirely 
free of evasion. A continued refusal on the 
part of our Government to be frank with 
the American people on this matter will be 
one of the surest ways of sabotaging Amer- 
ica’s participation in any future interna- 
tional organization. 

It is becoming perfectly obvious to every 
reasonable person that the question of Po- 
land is no longer a matter of boundaries, 
The Curzon line was nothing but a tempo- 
rary makeshift to facilitate armistice discus- 
sions following the last war and it has been 
completely ignored ever since the Treaty of 
Riga in 1920 between Poland and Russia, to 
which Russia gave her full and unqualified 
assent. The Polish question is not alone ter- 
ritorial. For hundreds of years the Polish 
Nation has undergone territorial expansion 
and contraction imposed on her by her more 
powerful neighbors. 

The Polish question is not only a matter of 
satisfying minorities, for no greater absurd- 
ity could exist than that Russia should be the 
only multinational state permitted to exist, 
and such matters could only be honorable 
and justly adjusted through free plebiscites 
held under the auspices of an international 
commission. 

The question of Poland is not a question 
of security for Russia. The Big Three have 
already agreed upon the permanent demo- 
bilization and disarmament of Germany, and 
the other nations of Europe are to have their 
security guaranteed through the new inter- 
national organization which is to be formed 
at San Francisco. The question of Poland is 
not a question of compensation, for two 
wrongs never yet made a right. Is not talk 
about compensating Poland in the west for 
her losses in the east nothing but a blind to 
cover the doubly outrageous fact that such a 
compensation would force Poland to bite off 
a territory and population which she could 
not possibly digest and leave her even more 
vulnerable to the violent intervention of self- 
appointed protectors? 

Certainly, the Polish question is not a ques- 
tion of constitutional versus émigré govern- 
ments, for as of today the Polish Govern- 
ment in exile is the only legal Polish Govern- 
ment in existence, This is the government 
which Russia herself recognized on July 30, 
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1941, when she declared the German-Soviet 
treaty of 1939 null and void. It is significant 
that Russia did not withdraw this recognition 
until the tide of battle had turned in her 
favor, and that today Russia is the only na- 
tion that does not recognize the Polish Gov- 
ernment in exile as the legitimate Polish 
Government. 

It seems melancholy, indeed, that after 
more than 5 years of fighting this tragic war 
which originated in fulfillment of pledges 
given to Poland on March $1, April 6, and 
August 25, 1939, by England, we should find 
ourselves debating the issue of whether Po- 
land is to be an independent state at all. It 
becomes increasingly clear to me and to a 
rapidly growing number of the American 
people that this has become a crucial issue 
in this war. 

As such, Mr. Secretary, Poland herself has 
become a symbol—a symbol of the fate that 
seems to be in store for many of the small 
nations of the earth—a symbol of the kind of 
peace that is to issue from this war. If Po- 
land is excluded from the San Francisco Con- 
ference, upon what moral principle can the 
Big Three possibly lay the foundations of any 
future international organization? What of 
Finland, Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Albania, Austria, Turkey, 
Iraq? 2 

The recent news of the obstructionist tac- 
tics of the Lublin committee which has 
vetoed about every name on the list of 50 
or 60 persons of eminence in Poland, which 
the Yalta Commission now sitting in Moscow 
has suggested as possible candidates for a 
new Polish Provisional Government, has only 
intensified my concern for the future of the 
Polish state. Is it not true, Mr. Secretary, 
that this Moscow-spawned Lublin commit- 
tee includes 9 Communists? Is it not also 
true that the continued conflict between 
the terroristic Lublin regime and the under- 
ground which takes its orders from London 
is breeding a violent civil war in Poland at 
this very moment? 

Whatever may be the answers to these 
questions, Mr. Secretary, is it not time to 
be told the truth and the whole truth about 
the Polish situation? Have not the American 
people this right? Is this not your plain 
duty? Is it not time the American people 
were warned of the deadly nature of the 
compromises which are now being urged upon 
them by pointing out that in the case of 
Poland, what the mightiest armies of all 
time have been unable to effect, namely, the 
destruction of the Polish state, now threat- 
ens to be accomplished through compromise? 

Mr. Secretary, the American people, their 
representatives in Congress, and I, as an 
individual, anxiously await answers to the 
following questions because we want to as- 
sure you we are all united in a desire to sup- 
port America’s participation in the genu- 
inely democratic international organization 
founded upon the principles of justice: 

1. Why must we refuse an invitation to 
Poland to the San Francisco Conference? 

2. Is Russia truly intent on rebuilding a 
peaceful world? If so, why does she stand 
in the path of Poland’s participation in the 
San Francisco Conference? 

3. Will not such an act pave the way for 
the dissolution of a Polish state? 

4. Taking Poland as a symbol, what will 
happen to eastern Europe and the Baltic 
countries? 

5. Asking for myself, do you expect me as a 
Senator or as an individual to support any 
international organization that excludes Po- 
land as an independent state? 

If we are to perfect and participate in an 
international organization which we hope 
will be based upon the principles of Chris- 
tianity and justice, it.is of great importance 
and it is imperative that we have your an- 
swers to these questions now. Millions of 
Americans are asking these same questions 
that are herein set forth, and because of 
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that fact I am making this letter public. 
The same Americans who are interested in 
these questions will be interested in your 
replies, and for that reason I beg of you to 
likewise publicize your answers. 
Sincerely, 
KENNETH S. WHERRY. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, al- 
though the letter of the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Stettinius, in answer to my 
letter, is dated April 12, I have just re- 
ceived his reply, which is self-explana- 
tory. I ask that his reply be printed at 
this point in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APRIL 12, 1945. 
The Honorable KENNETH S. WHERRY, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR WHERRY: Your letter of 
April 3, 1945, in which you discuss the Polish 
question arrived during my absence from 
Washington, and it is only now that I am able 
to reply to the several very pertinent points 
raised therein. ~ 

Please be assured that your comments on 
the relationship of the Polish question to 
matters of international organization and se- 
curity have received my careful considera- 
tion and have also been brought to the at- 
tention of-officials of the Department charged 
in the first instance with these subjects. In 
view of the complexity of the Polish problem, 
it would appear best to begin this reply with 
a brief statement of our policy on Poland. 
Basically, the United States stands now as 
heretofore, for a democratic, strong, free, and 
independent Polish state in which the Polish 
people shall have the right to organize their 
internal existence as they see fit. We are 
seeking currently to implement this policy 
by measures finding their basis in the de- 
cisions of the Crimea Conference which dealt 
with the new situation created in Poland as 
a result of her complete liberation by the Red 
Army and the assumption of political control 
therein by the provisional authorit more 
commonly known as the Lublin Government. 

We do not regard this Government as fully 
representative of the Polish people and, in 
our view, it should be reorganized on a broad- 
er democratic basis, with the inclusion of 
democratic leaders from Poland itself and 
from Poles abroad, into a new government to 
be known as the Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity.. This new govern- 
ment shall be pledged to the holding of free 
and unfettered elections on the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage and the secret ballot, and with 
the participation of candidates from all dem- 
ocratic and anti-Nazi parties. A government 
so organized and so elected should be repre- 
sentative of the great majority of the Polish 
people and thus responsive to their national 
aims and aspirations. The United States 
would be prepared to enter into normal 
diplomatic relations with such a government. 

While Poland is a member of the United 
Nations, an invitation to the San Francisco 
Conference was not extended to either the 
London Polish Government or the Provi- 
sional Polish Government now functioning in 
Warsaw in the light of the above policy, thus 
reserving Polish participation for the more 
representative Polish Provisional Government 
of National Unity. The United States Gov- 
ernment earnestly hopes that it will be pos- 
sible to establish this new government before 
the Conference is convened and is doing 
everything within its power to bring this 
about. Poland is one of the United Nations 
and should be at San Francisco. While the 
delay encountered at Moscow in carrying out 
the Crimea decisions on Poland is disappoint- 
ing, the 8 weeks which have passed since the 
Crimea Conference cannot be regarded as 
long in comparison with the preceding 2 years 
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of divergent views on Poland between the 
principal allies. 

I hope that the above comments will in 
principle answer the questions contained in 
your letter. In pursuing its present policy 
toward Poland this Government is, I am sure, 
but reflecting the cherished belief of you and 
other Americans that the Polish people 
should have as their homeland a truly na- 
tional Polish state, able to assume the place 
in world affairs to which it is entitled both by 
history and by the heroic and uncompromis- 
ing resistance it made to our common enemy, 
of whose aggression it was the first victim. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, Jr. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, as the 
delegates representing the United States, 
among whom, happily, are two distin- 
guished Members of the Senate, go to 
San Francisco, I express the fervent hope 
that they will do their best to advance 
the policies set forth in the letter of the 
Secretary of State relative to Poland’s 
representation at this most important 
and historic conference, from which we 
have an abiding faith there will emerge 
a formula assuring the peace of the 
world and provision for machinery to 
implement it. 

ERNIE PYLE—POSTHUMOUS AWARD OF 

CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, on last 
Wednesday when the sad news first ar- 
rived of the death of Ernie Pyle we ex- 
pressed spontaneous and earnest tribute 
here in the Senate, and our colleagues in 
the House of Representatives spoke about 
his untimely passing. 

Today, with the kind permission of my 
colleagues, I wish to pay a more extended 
and specific tribute to the little man who 
was so great of soul, the Ernie Pyle who 
meant so much to all America. 

To be doubly sure that everyone in all 
the world shall know that we will not 
soon forget Ernie Pyle and his noble 
works I am sending to the desk a joint 
resolution providing that the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor be awarded to him 
posthumously, and presented to his 
widow in appropriate ceremonies. I ask 
that the joint resolution be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the joint resolution. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President is au- 
thorized to award posthumously, in the name 
of Congress, a medal of honor to the late 
Ernie Pyle, in recognition of his heroic con- 
duct and outstanding services as a war cor- 
respondent in reporting. to the Nation from 
the field of battle the story of its fighting 
men. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce the joint 
resolution on behalf of myself, my col- 
league the junior Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART], who comes from the 
State of Ernie Pyle’s birth, the senior and 
junior Senators from New Mexico [Mr. 
Hatcu and Mr. CHAvez], who come from 
the State of Ernie Pyle’s late residence, 
and the senior Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Surpsteap], in whose State Mrs. 
Pyle was born. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the joint resolution introduced 
by the Senator from Indiana will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 59) au- 
thorizing the President of the United 
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States to award posthumously in the 
name of Congress a medal of honor to 
Ernie Pyle, introduced by Mr. WILLīis (for 
himself, Mr. CaPEHART, Mr. HATCH, Mr. 
CHavez, and Mr. SHIPSTEAD) was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Indiana yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. I have here a short 
biography of Ernie Pyle, printed in the 
Daily News of April 18, 1945, which in- 
cludes also some items of interest about 
Mrs. Pyle, who was born in Stillwater, 
Minn. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of the remarks of the Senator 
from Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The matter referred to appears at 
the conclusion of the remarks of Mr. 
WILLIS.) 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the whole 
Nation mourns the death of Ernie Pyle, 
whose engaging smile, wiry body, and 
simple but burning prose had made an 
indentation upon the heart of every man 
and woman among us. 

As my distinguished colleague from 
New Mexico [Mr. HarcH] said on last 
Wednesday when we heard of Ernie Pyle’s 
death at the hands of a Japanese sniper, 
Ernie is not dead. Nothing could kill 
that spirit that quickened the souls of 
men and women in every part of this 
and other nations. As the poet has 
written: 


Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth not 
slee 


p— 
He bath awakened from the dream of life— 
*Tis we who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 
And in mad trance strike with our spirit’s 
knife 
Invulnerable nothings. 


He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not and torture not again; 

From the contagion of the world's slow strain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn 

A heart grown cold, a head grown gray in 

vain: 


He lives, he wakes—'tis Death is dead, not 
he. 


The world’s great, Mr. President, have 
paid tribute to Ernie Pyle since he was 
killed on a lonely island, far from his 
native land. There his body now rests 
in peace, and I hardly think that I could, 
in my humble words, add to the glory 
that has been his. 

President Harry S. Truman, who dis- 
closed Ernie’s death, paid his tribute in 
these words: 

The Nation is quickly saddened again by 
the death of Ernie Pyle. 

No man in this war has so well told the 
story of the American fighting man as Amer- 
ican fighting men wanted it told. 

More than any other man, he became the 
spokesman of the ordinary American in arms 
doing so many extraordinary things. It was 
his genius that the mass and power of our 
military and naval forces never obscured the 
men who made them. 

He wrote about a people in arms as people 
still, but a people moving in a determina- 
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tion which did not need pretensions as a 
part of power. 

Nobody knows how many individuals in our 
forces and at home he helped with his writ- 
ings. But all Americans understand now 
how wisely, how warm-heartedly, how hon- 
estly he served his country and his pro- 
fession. He deserves the gratitude of all his 
countrymen, 


Secretary of the Navy James E. For- 
restal, in announcing the manner of Mr. 
Pyle’s death, issued this statement: 

With deep regret the Navy announces the 
death on Ie Shima of Ernie Pyle, whose re- 
porting of this war endeared him to the men 
of the armed forces throughout the world 
and to their families at home. 

He was killed instantly by Japanese ma- 
chine-gun fire while standing beside the regi- 
mental commanding officer of headquarters 
troops, Seventy-seventh Division, United 
States Army. At the time of his death he 
was with the foot soldiers, the men for whom 
he had the greatest admiration. 

Mr. Pyle will live in the hearts of all sery- 
icemen who revered him as a comrade and 
spokesman. More than anyone else, he 
helped America to understand the heroism 
and sacrifices of her fighting men. For that 
achievement, the Nation owes him its un- 
ending gratitude. 


Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson 
also issued a statement expressing his 
great regret. 

As we all know from reading news- 
papers, tributes to Ernie Pyle are flowing 
to his wife in New Mexico from every part 
of the world. 

From the privates to the generals, grief 
is being expressed at the death of one 
of the noblest sons of Indiana who ever 
drew a pen to write of his fellow men. 

Here is the tribute paid by Gen. Omar 
Bradley at the Twelfth Army Group 
headquarters on the western front: 

The death of Ernie Pyle has saddened the 
thousands of good friends he left behind 
him in Tunisia, Sicily, Italy, and France. 

I have known no finer man, no better 
soldier, than he. 

His loss again reminds us of the enormous 
risks correspondents have taken to bring our 
people the truth of this war. 


Gen. Jacob Devers, commander of the 
Sixth Army Group, declared: 
The immeasurable tragedy of war is em- 


phasized by the death of this beloved jour- 
nalist. 


Lt. Gen, Alexander M. Patch, com- 
mander of the Seventh Army now fight- 
Ae oe Nuremberg, deep inside Germany, 
said: 


His great courage and deep patriotism were 
unsurpassed by our Nation’s purest heroes. 


Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, commander 
of the Army Ground Forces, telegraphed 
Mrs. Pyle: 


I have just learned of the death of your 
husband on an American battlefield. All 
American soldiers will keenly feel the loss 
of a man who has done so much to tell 
their story. Be assured that he lies in dig- 
nity with the men for whom he wrote and 
with whom he lived and died. 

The Army, and more specifically the in- 
fantry, has lost a great friend and a fellow 
soldier. > 


Sgt, Thomas Kirby, of Baltimore, a 
Medical Corps man, who talked with 
Ernie only a few minutes before the 
sniper’s bullets struck, said: 


We thought Ernie Pyle was one of the 
swellest guys we ever met. Every corpsman 
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thought him his best friend. It’s a funny 
thing. We told him the news about the 
new combat medic’s badge being approved 
in Washington. He told us he had worked 
on Washington a long while to get approval 
for the medics to wear a special insignia, 
but that this was the first time he had 
heard it had been approved. 

He grinned and looked happy as hell when 
we told him. Then he got into a jeep and 
drove off. 


Edward Kennedy, Associated Press 
correspondent, cabled from Paris: 

I can hear Ernie Pyle laughing now if 
anyone were to call him a genius, and I 
know he would have a good come-back, For, 
with all his mildness, he could get in a 
sharp crack now and then, 

I remember his arrival in Anzio, the be- 
leaguered beachhead where we were son- 
stantly under artillery fire. He didn’t like 
to come to the beachhead, he said, but he 
had heard that some soldiers had in- 
quired if Ernie Pyle was around. That was 
enough for Ernie, who never let a soldier 
down. He came there to report their war, 
and when the word spread through that 
tight, shell-pocketed beachhead that he had 
arrived, everyone felt better. 


Ernie Pyle’s full name was Ernest Tay- 
lor Pyle, but few persons would know 
him by that name. The simple “Ernie” 
which followed him from childhood, 
suited best his wiry little body, his en- 
gaging smile, and his utter openness in 
his contacts with others. There was 
no make-believe, no sham, about Ernie 
Pyle. He was just himself—and every- 
body knew it—and everybody liked 
Ernie. 

I speak for the people of all walks 
of life in Indiana, indeed, Mr. President, 
for the people of the whole Nation, when 
I say that we shall miss the beauty and 
the simplicity of the daily writings of 
Ernie Pyle. He had become, through 
the years, and particularly in these lat- 
ter years, as much a part of America as 
Mark Twain, or the corner drugstore, or 
the church in every town. 

Ernie Pyle became an integral part of 
our great America, Mr. President, and 
we will miss him as we would miss no 
other man in the journalistic field at this 
particular moment. 

Ernie Pyle was born August 3, 1900, 
on a farm near Dana, Ind. His father, 
William C. Pyle, still lives there. His 
widow, as we know, now resides in Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., where Ernie built a 
modern home in 1940, to which he hoped 
to return after the last shot of this war 
had been fired. 

Ernie grew up on the farm, as has 
many another noble American, and from 
the soil he must have assimilated his 
earthy philosophy which made him the 
truly representative American writer 
that he became. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Indiana at Bloomington, and 
it is said that he chose journalism be- 
cause he was looking for a “snap” 
course, 

“They tell me,” Ernie quoted Paige 
Cavanaugh as having said, “that jour- 
nalism is a breeze.” 

A few months before he graduated, 
despite very good grades, Ernie Pyle left 
college and went to work as a reporter 


-on the La Porte Herald-Argus. He 


worked there 4 months, coming to Wash- 
ington in 1923 to take a job as telegraph 


-editor on the Washington Daily News. 
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Ernie left his native Indiana steeped 
in the literary tradition of Hoosier 
heroes that have made our State a great 
one in the literary annals of the Nation. 
He knew the works of General Lew Wal- 
lace, James Whitcomb Riley, Meredith 
Nicholson, George Ade, and Booth Tark- 
ington. 

Little did he realize that some day he, 
too, would take his place alongside those 
immortals in the field of American litera- 
ture and that his words would shine with 
the same brightness that characterized 
theirs. But it is so. Ernie Pyle’s pen 
is stilled, but the words he has written 
are not blurred. We, our children, and 
our children’s children will be able to 
read again his graphic accounts, his 
moving descriptions, his magnetic prose 
hammered out of his typewriter in the 
heat of battle. 

Long before the war began, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Ernie Pyle was one of America’s 
best-known newspapermen, He trav- 
eled with his wife to every corner of 
America, interviewing the unusual peo- 
ple whom he would meet, writing of the 
unusual happenings which had escaped 
the eyes of other reporters, and, all in all, 
filling in the commentary of American 
history that is ours to see each day in the 
newspapers of our land. 

But Ernie did not come into his own 
until the war came upon us. His glory 
had to wait until it could be tested in 
fire. But when it shone forth it was 
there for all to see—true as Excalibur 
end shining with the same gleam. 

“A small voice-came in the night and 
said, ‘Go,’” Ernie told his readers in 
1940. So, with a heavy heart, Ernie set 
out to cover the great holocaust. 

He went first to England, writing of 
London’s wretchedness after the blitz. 
Then, when the American offensive be- 
gan, he was with the troops going into 
North Africa in November 1942. 

The other correspondents broke their 
necks to get the headline, day-to-day 
“big news.” Ernie told them gently: 
“You guys go after the big stories. I'll 
just cover the backwash of the war.” 

So he spent his time with the com- 
mon man abroad—America’s foot sol- 
diers. ‘These were the men of whom 
there were the most, and they were the 
men who were doing the most. They in- 
evitably had to occupy every acre of 
ground. The glory might go to the fliers 
with their dauntless smiles. The head- 
lines might be taken by the generals, 
with their unerring strategy. But the 
grimmest war of all was for the foot 
soldiers, pushing through sands, slog- 
ging through mud, or wading up rocky 
beaches. 

From Africa, he went on to Sicily, to 
Anzio beachhead, to bloody Cassino and 
to Rome. 

When he came back, before going to 
England to cover the invasion of Europe, 
it was to the hero’s welcome he deserved. 
His book was a best-seller. His name 
was on every lip. He sold movie rights 
both for his book and for the filming of 
his experiences. 

Then, when he went back to France, 
it was for the same grim coverage, the 
same trueness in words. Every day he 
added to the glory he so richly deserved. 
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When he was home on his last “fur- 
lough,” Ernie was awarded the Degree 
of Doctor of Humane Letters at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana. We of Indiana were 
proud of him, and wanted to give him 
the best possible token of our apprecia- 
tion of his high qualities. 

Ernie did not want to go to the Pacific, 
but he felt that he had to go. He was 
impelled, it seemed, by the invisible hand 
of fate to follow the war to its end— 
and, as it turned out, to his inevitable 
physical end. 

There's nothing nice about the prospect 
of going back to war again— 


He wrote— 

Anybody who has been in war and wants 
to go back is a plain damn fool in my book, 

I'm certainly not going because I’ve got 
itchy feet again, or because I can’t stand 
America, or because there’s any mystic fas- 
cination about war that is drawing me back, 

I'm going simply because there's a war 
on and I'm part of it, and I've known all the 
time I was going back. I’m going simply 
because I’ve got to—and I hate it. 


The very enormity of the war fright- 
ened this little man of only 112 pounds, 
this little man with the winning grin. 
Yet, it can be recorded of him that per- 
haps no other correspondent in this or 
any war has covered more of the actual 
fighting than has Ernie Pyle. He saw 
more war than many soldiers, and twice 
in Europe he narrowly escaped the death 
that finally overtook him. 

At Anzio beachhead, he came within 
a hair of being killed. Again in France, 
in the same bombing that killed Gen. 
Leslie McNair, Ernie missed death by 
inches. 

Ernie once wrote a friend: 

I try not to take any foolish chances, but 
there's just no way to play it completely 
safe and still do your job. The front does 
get into your blood, and you miss it and 
want to be back. Life up there is very sim- 
ple, very uncomplicated, devoid of all the 
jealousy and meanness that float around a 
headquarters city, and time passes so fast 
it’s unbelievable. 

I didn’t have my clothes off for nearly a 
month, never slept in a bed for more than 
a month. 


Ernie Pyle was mighty in his work, 
mighty in his words, mighty in his in- 
fluence. But how are the mighty fallen, 
Mr. President, and how are the great cut 
down. 

Ernie Pyle will be buried among the 
soldiers he immortalized. His body is 
laid to rest, according to the dispatches, 
in an Army cemetery in the Ryukyus, 
where he covered his last campaign. The 
soldiers he loved brought him back from 
the battlefield; they lifted his body from 
the ditch where he fell, victim of a Japa- 
nese ambush, 

Ernie died instantly, hit by three ma- 
chine-gun bullets, according to the lat- 
est dispatches. 

It is recorded that when they picked up 
Ernie’s body, his face was not twisted in 
pain or agony, but that he looked pleas- 
ant and peaceful. You might have 
thought he was sleeping, the soldiers said. 
Brave men do not fear death. 

Mr. President, when Theodore O’Hara 
looked on the battlefield at Shiloh in 


Tennessee, he wrotea poem whose words- 


still burn today. E want to read that 
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‘poem to the Senate, because I know, 
and other Senators know, that this war, 
too, will end, and when it is over, we shall 
never forget the brave men who will have 
made secure our liberties again; who 
will have proved that when freedom was 
an issue, the American people never 
falter. 

I read it in honor of Ernie Pyle, the 
Hoosier boy who became a great reporter, 
an American who became a great chron- 
icler, a patriot who became a great writ- 
ing soldier, a man whose spirit and whose 
words became immortal. 

THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD 
(By Theodore O’Hara) 
The muffied drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier's last tattoo: 


No more on Life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 


On Fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead. 


Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead! 
Dear as the blood ye gave; 

No impious footsteps here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave. 


Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While Fame her record keeps, 

Or honor points the hallowed spot 
Where Valor proudly sleeps, 


Yon marble minstrel’s voiceless stone 
In deathless song shall tell, 

When many a vanished age hath flown, 
The story how ye fell. 


Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter's blight 
Nor Time's remorseless doom, 

Shall dim one ray of Glory’s light 2 
That gilds your deathless tomb. 


(On request of Mr. SHIPSTEAD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following from 
the Washington Daily News of April 18, 
1945, was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of the remarks 
of Mr. WILLIs:) 


AFTER 22 Years, He Was STILL Just PLAIN 
. ERNE 


(By the News staff) 


First it was Ray Clapper, the Scripps-How- 
ard columnist with whom we worked. Now 
it is Ernie, 

Some of us who worked with Ernie in the 
Daily News city room were here today when 
word came he had been killed. It was in 
action, naturally. 

It’s hard to believe he'll never again stroll 
in to say “Hello” to everybody, go out to 
the composing room to kid the printers, act 
just like the guy he used to be before we 
became kind of jealous that the world loved 
him, too. 


DIDN’T WANT TO BE MANAGING EDITOR 


Ernie’s last Job here was at the managing. 
editor's desk. He didn’t like to be managing 
editor; he wanted to be a reporter. He didn't 
like to hire and fire people and give orders. 

So he quit, took on a tougher job—driving 
around the country, selling himself to 
strangers, 

He was good, simple, forthright, and kind. 


CAME HERE IN '23 


He came here in 1923 on his second news- 
paper job, after working on the La Porte 
(Ind.) Herald. A promising youngster, he 
was brought here by the late Earle Martin, 
ee. editor of the News when it was 2 years 
old. 

Ernie would have liked the tribute Presi- 
dent Truman gave him, though it would 
have made him. a little apologetic: He was 
so conscious of the danger and. bigness of 
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the job he was doing it kept him humble, 
even if he hadn't been inherently so, 

He was born August 3, 1903, on a farm 
near Dana, Ind., where his father, William 
C. Pyle, still lives. His mother, about whom 
he wrote from time to time in his column, 
died while he was in England in March 1941. 

“T” FOR TAYLOR 

His full name was Ernest Taylor Pyle— 
Taylor was his mother’s maiden name. But 
to everybody he was “Ernie.” 

He was married July 7, 1925, to Geraldine 
Biebolds, a pretty blond Government worker 
from Stillwater, Minn. Gerry is in Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., where they built a home 
a few years ago—a place Ernie loved. In 
Washington they lived in a tiny apartment 
on N Street SW. 

Ernie attended Indiana University for 314 
years, quit without graduating. 


WANTED TO TRAVEL 


After 3 years on the News, he was overcome 
by a yen for travel in 1926. He and Gerry 
drew out their savings, bought a model T 
roadster, drove around the rim of the United 
States, taking their time, as though they 
had a million. They wound up in New York. 
For a time Ernie and Gerry lived in Green- 
wich Village, while Ernie worked on the 
World and Post for a year or two. Then he 
came back to the News as telegraph editor. 
From there he went to covering aviation. 
In 1932 he was made managing editor, 


HE MADE GOOD 


Early in 1935 the Pyles vacationed in Ari- 
gona. When they came back the late Hey- 
wood Broun was on vacation. Ernie wrote 
a dozen columns about his vacation expe- 
riences to fill the Broun spot, Being Ernie, 
they made good reading. So good, G. B. 
Parker, editor-in-chief of Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, took Ernie off the managing 
editor's desk to try him out at a roving- 
reporter job for Scripps-Howard papers. 


WORE OUT ONE CAR 


Being Ernie, he wrote about simple things. 
Being Ernie, he made good, as we knew 
he would. 

He combed the United States, Canada, Mex- 
ico, Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, Central 
and South America, traveling by train, plane, 
boat, on horseback, muleback, truck, but 
most of the time in his own convertible 

“coupe. He wore out one car. 

Eventually he worked so much of his per- 
sonality into his columns that readers began 
to regard him as an old friend. His column 
was syndicated in more than 300 papers. 


COVERED THE BLITZ 


In 1940 he went to England and the blitz, 
cabled home such a picture of the most 
hateful, most beautiful scene he ever had 
witnessed, that parts of the dispatch were 
cabled back to London and reprinted in 
London, 

Ultimately his columns were printed in his 
first book—Ernie Pyle in England. 

He came back for a rest and was at Edmon- 
ton, Canada, preparing to shove off for Alaska 
when word came that Gerry was dangerously 
ill. He flew to Albuquerque and stayed with 
her for months until she mended. 

Ready to go to Australia, his Clipper book- 
ing was canceled to make room for propellers 
needed by the Chinese. The plane arrived 
over Hawaii during Jap bombing of Pearl 
Harbor. 

He toured this country for a while, in 
1942 went back to the British Isles; spent 
months with our troops, went to Africa on 
an invasion convoy. 


BEING ERNIE 


On his first brief furlough from the Euro- 
pean war he was lionized and recognized 
wherever he went. Being Ernie, he shut him- 
self in a hotel room and worked on whipping 
columns into shape for his first famous book, 
Here Is Your War. 
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He went back to the war—was in the Nor- 
mandy invasion. He stayed as long as he 
could stand it, then came home, saying he 
couldn't take it any longer. He was sick of 
the sight of death. 

More lionized than before, he still was the 
same old Ernie. He took a long rest, spend- 
ing most of the time in his beloved Albu- 
querque home, but went out again to the 
southwest Pacific. 

His honors multiplied. He won the Pu- 
litzer price for distinguished correspondence 
in 1943, was voted the outstanding Hoosier 
of the year by Sons of Indiana, was made an 
honorary doctor of letters by New Mexico 
University and doctor of humane letters by 
Indiana University. He also was awarded 
Sigma Delta Chi's Raymond Clapper memo- 
rial award for war correspondence in 1944, 
and in both 1943 and 1944 received a Head- 
liners’ Club award. 

JUST A SKINNY GUY 

Some of us old timers recalled the morning 
he walked into the editorial room, then at 
1322 New York Avenue NW. He had come 
with several others * * * and was the 
least impressive of the bunch, 

Skinney, his red hair beginning to recede, 
he cut no fancy figure in his baggy clothes. 

But his shy, friendly smile, his wholesome 
attitude, his all-round newspaper know-how, 
won him friends, immediately. He laughed 
at himself, even in those days. 

The last time we saw him he was the same 
Ernie Pyle. His shy friendliness was unaf- 
fected by the idolatry of millions. The red 
hair was graying, naturally. 

But he was still Ernie. 
would be. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Medical Director Clyde B. Camerer to be a 
medical director in the Navy, with the rank 
of rear admiral, for temporary service, to 
continue while serving as district medical 
officer, Fourteenth Naval District; 

Capt. William W. Warlick, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
on the staff (logistics) of the Commander in 
Chief, United States Pacific Fleet and Pacific 
Ocean areas, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty; 

Capt. Ruthven E. Libby, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as senior naval member of the Joint War 
Plans Committee, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty; 

Several naval aviators of the Marine Corps 
Reserve to be second lieutenants in the regu- 
lar Marine Corps; and 

Several citizens to be second lieutenants in 
the Marine Corps. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Several postmasters. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in view 
of the lofty sentiments which have been 
expressed in the Senate today it seems 
to me that the routine of legislation for 
the remainder of the day would be in 
the nature of an anticlimax. Therefore, 
in honor of not only of the members of 
the delegation from this body, but our 
entire delegation to the San Francisco 
Conference, and in recognition of the 
lofty and noble sentiments which have 
been expressed here today, I feel that it 
would be appropriate for the Senate of 
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the United States to take a recess until 
Monday. 

I therefore move that the Senate take 
& recess until next Monday at 12 o’clock 
noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 21 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, April 23, 
1945, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


SENATE 


Monpay, APRIL 23, 1945 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of the nations, Thou art from 
everlasting, and we, Thy creatures, have 
but a little span in this mortal sphere, 
Yet Thou hast set our lives upon an 
earth changed and different from what 
our fathers knew; vast, stretching seas 
and plains and towering mountains are 
but stepping stones to a neighbor’s door, 
though it be half a world away. 

In a world of blazing cities and slaugh- 
tered victims and starving multitudes, we 
see clearly now that we must love our 
neighbor as ourselves, as Thy law de- 
crees, or the very stars in their courses 
fight against us and-the works of our 
hands are turned to ruins. Falling upon 
our eager ears there are sounds upon 
the earth and signs in the heavens that 
quicken all hearts with expectation. In 
these fateful days as the nations plan 
for peaceful tomorrows we listen with 
radiant hope for the sound of Thy 
chariot wheels; we lift our mournful 
heads to see if it is Thy dawn that 
streaks the sky. 


“Break, day of God, O break; 
The earth with strife is worn; 
The hills with thunder shake; 
Hearts of the people mourn. 
Break, day of God, sweet day of peace, 
And bid the shouts of warriors cease.” 


In the name of the Prince of Peace we 
ask it. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Friday, April 20, 1945, was dispensed 
with, and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
aos by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 

es. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 105) to extend the life 
of the Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
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and it was signed by the President pro 
tempore. 
THE SEED AND THE SOIL OF PEACE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day we bade Godspeed to our two emis- 
saries to the San Francisco Conference, 
the distinguished Senators from Mich- 
igan [Mr. VANDENBERG] and Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY]. 

As I listened to their inspired words of 
farewell and to the final messages to 
them by the able Senators from Maine 
(Mr. Wuite] and Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
LEY] I could not help but search my mind 
for the most significant description of 
their mission. 

At last it came to me: Our two col- 
leagues and their fellow delegates were 
setting forth to prepare the seed of 
peace. That seed will be a compact ora 
charter for peace. 

Whatever goes into that seed, the 
formula or the plan for the mechanism 
of the world organization will not be new. 
The elements of the seed of peace have 
been known since time immemorial. 
They have been compounded and recom- 
pounded, worked and reworked at count- 
less international conferences following 
other wars. They have been sown, but 
they have never grown into full fruition. 

In the words of the Master: 

Some seeds fell by the wayside, and the 
fowls came and devoured them up. Some 
fell upon stony places, where they had not 
much earth, and forthwith they sprung up, 
because they had no deepness of earth. And 
when the sun was up, they were scorched; 
and because they had no root, they withered 
away. And some fell among thorns, and the 
thorns sprung up and choked them. 


But never in the history of man for 
any long period have the following words 
of the Great Teacher been fulfilled: 

But others fell into good ground, and 
brought forth truit, some a hundredfold, 
some sixtyfold, some thirtyfold. 


Now, Mr. President, another seedtime 
has come. Now some 1,100 delegates of 
46 United Nations are gathering at San 
Francisco to prepare the seed of peace 
once again. 

The hopes of humanity are high. But 
our joy is restrained, for we remember 
the lessons of the past. Again and again 
we have sown the seeds of peace, but we 
have not reaped lasting peace, Again 
and again we have established an organ- 
ization, a mechanism, a procedure, a 
covenant for maintaining the peace, but 
war has come. 

Why? Because, however perfect may 
have been our seed, the soil into which it 
was planted was not fertile, and there- 
fore the seed did not flourish. The soil 
was barren, or it was rocky, or it was 
worn out, or the seed was not planted 
deep enough, or it was not nourished, or 
weeds were allowed to encroach upon it. 

Now just what is the soil to which I re- 
fer? It is the spiritual and moral level 
of the peoples of the earth. What are 
the weeds? They are hate, distrust, sus- 
picion, fear, and envy between nations. 
What seed can grow in such soil? None, 

I know farming. I know that good 
seed cannot flourish except in good soil. 
It ıs my prayer that the San Francisco 
Conference will prepare good seed. But 
it is my further prayer that when the 
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seed is sown among the United Nations, 
the soil will be receptive to it. That 
soil will be the hearts of the great mass 
of people of the democratic nations and 
the hearts of the masters of those lands 
among the United Nations which are not 
democratic. 

Will that soil ke fertile? Will it be 
enriched and furrowed with the spirit 
of understanding, with the spirit of 
friendship, .with the true spirit of col- 
laboration? Are the nations in fact now 
ready for peace? 

I know that America’s soil is fertile. 
In our soil has grown the proudest tree 
of liberty. From our soil have sprung 
abundant fruits of happiness and joy 
for the great mass of our people. In our 
soil, racial and religious intolerance have 
found no shelter. Here class warfare 
has never risen above the ground. Upon 
our soil the warm sun of providence 
has shone almost continuously and has 
been hidden only intermittently by the 
clouds of wars which we did not seek. 
I know that America’s soil is fertile. 
According to the last Gallup poll more 
than 83 percent of our people favor 
world cooperation. This percentage is 
almost uniform throughout all sections 
of our Nation. It is approximately the 
same percentage as that by which our 
people prior to Pearl Harbor voted not 
to intervene in this war. 

America’s soil is receptive. But now 
I ask in all humility, without criticism, 
without scorn, is the soil of the other 
United Nations as fertile as is ours? 
Have our allies prepared their hearts to 
receive the seed of peace? The answer 
to that question cannot be given merely 
in words. It must be given in actions 
following the San Francisco Conference. 

When our representatives return with 
the seed, we shall want to hear the an- 
swer to this question: We shall want to 
know what their reactions were as to 
whether or not the “national soil” of 
the other members of the United Na- 
tions is now rich and fertile and recep- 
tive and sustaining. 

We repeat, recent history; yes, his- 
tory throughout all the ages, clearly 
demonstrates that there will be no last- 
ing peace unless the nations of earth 
have the high will and the purpose and 
the desire to carry through on their ob- 
ligations for peace. That is the pro- 
ductive soil which we are seeking, in 
which the seed of peace can thrive. 

It is the combination of the seed and 
the soil under the sunshine and the rain 
of international give-and-take which 
will make for a lasting peace. 

As the Prophet Ezekiel said: 

Moreover, I will make a covenant of peace 
with them (if they are ready and receptive); 
it shall be an everlasting covenant with 
them (if they keep the faith). 


Mr. President, what can we do to see 
that the soil of the other nations is made 
receptive for the seed? We know that 
we cannot vicariously be saved from this 
curse of war. Leadership is all-impor- 
tant, leadership which will sell a bill of 
goods to the peoples of earth. It requires 
straight thinking, straight acting, get- 
ting rid of mere emotional approaches, 
doing away with prejudices. There must 
be a spiritual renaissance, an awakening 
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to the fact that war is not the way out, 
that it solves no problems. This calls for 
an elevation of our thinking, a more up- 
lifted attitude toward all mankind. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, at 
about the time of the taking of the recess 
Friday last my colleague the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. BRIGGS] was 
on his way to the Senate for the purpose 
of asking to be excused from attendance 
for a few days. It happens that the 
junior Senator from Missouri has cer- 
tain engagements in the State of Mis- 
souri which require his presence. He has 
taken the liberty of proceeding to Mis- 
souri, and csked me to present this state- 
ment to the Senate this morning, and 
therefore I respectfully request that he 
be excused. z 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the junior Senator from Missouri is 
excused. 


CONDOLENCE ON DEATH OF FRANKLIN 
D. ROOSEVELT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a resolu- 
tion—a very beautiful resolution— 
adopted by the Shelby County court, 
sitting at Memphis, Tenn., concerning 
our late beloved President Roosevelt. It 
is a fine tribute. The resolution also re- 
fers to our present President, Mr. Tru- 
man. Without objection, the Chair will 
order the resolution printed in the body 
of the RECORD. 

The resolution was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


SHELBY COUNTY QUARTERLY COURT—APRIL 
: TERM, 1945 
MEMPHIS, TENN., April 16, 1945, 

Court met, pursuant to adjournment, 
Hon, J. F. Dudney, chairman, present and 
presiding, when the following proceedings, 
among others, were had, to wit: President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

The following resolution was read to the 
court by Hon. Lee Winchester, county at- 
torney: 

“Divine providence has seen fit to call the 
immortal soul of our matchless leader, 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, from 
his earthly labors to enter into an even 
greater and more useful sphere of infllu- 
ence in heavenly abode. 

“When the news of the death of this great 
man was flashed to the world, there was not 
a voice that was not hushed nor a heart 
that did not quail at Heaven's manifesta- 
tion in our world affairs. We could not at 
first belleve that our great leader was mor- 
tally stricken. We could not comprehend 
why an omniscient being would permit the 
earthly life of such a vitally useful and good 
man to end and at the same time permit 
such contemptible wretches as Adolf Hitler 
and the rest of the Nazis and Japanese 
war lords to clutter up the earth. 

“The last words of our great Democratic 
President, Thomas Jefferson, were said to be, 
‘Now, Lord, let thy servant depart in peace,’ 
and may we not with reverence say that 
Franklin Lelano Roosevelt also departed in 
peace and that the Master of men greeted his 
spirit with expression. ‘This is my beloved 
servant, with whom I am well pleased and he 
is now called to his reward.’ 

“On March 21, 1945, only a few days before 
the President’s official work in the city of 
Washington terminated, our own great lead- 
er, the Honorable E, H. Crump, at the Presi- 
dent's request, conferred with him about 
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matters of state and the members of this 
court and other friends of Mr. Crump’s have 
repeatedly heard him give utterance to the 
same thought, relative to the marvelous per- 
sonality of the President, as was so forcibly 
expressed by our own Senator MCKELLAR, 
who said upon being advised of the Presi- 


dent's death, ‘President Roosevelt had the - 


most remarkable and gracious personality 
of any man I have ever seen. He was firm, 
but in our long association, I never saw him 
permit himself to show anger.’ 

“During the most troublesome years of our 
Nation's history, this peerless leader presided 
over the destinies of this Nation and it is our 
fervent wish and thought that his spirit may 
still continue to hover over his contem- 
poraries in the affairs of Government, not 
only in this country, but in all Allied Na- 
tions; inspire their consuls and continue to 
guide them in virtuous, wise, and noble 
paths as he has always done in the past. And 
may that God, in whose hands are the issues 
of life and death, in His infinite wisdom, 
confirm and strengthen us all to follow 
along the pathway blazed by our great 
President. 

“The Nation is thankful that in this, its 
dark hour, it may turn with confidence to 
that great Democrat in whose hands the 
torch of liberty is now placed, and it is our 
sincere belief that President Harry S. Tru- 
man will wisely, successfully, and coura- 

“geously lead the Nation through the trouble- 
some days that lie ahead: Therefore we, the 
members of the Quarterly County Court of 
Shelby County do hereby 

“Resolve, That we join with every sov- 
ereign body of this great land and stand 
with bowed heads and with deep sorrow 
lament the passing of that great American 
whose earthly career has just terminated; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the course he set out for 
this great Nation, and which he so fearlessly 
and unswervingly followed, be adhered to; 
and that the people of the United States 
continue to uphold the hands of our new 
President, Harry S. Truman, so that under 
his leadership, this great Nation will con- 
tinue to be the bright exemplar for all peo- 
ple who love liberty, freedom, and democracy 
around the globe.” 

Upon motion by Justice Paul Barret, duly 
seconded by Justice Hughes, the said resolu- 
tion was adopted by the following vote: Bar- 
ret, Hughes, Barrett, and Law. Ayes 4; 
noes 0. 

SHELBY County COURT, 
By J. F. DupNEY, Chairman. 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
Shelby County, s8.: 

I, Marvin Pope, clerk of the county and 
probate courts of this county, hereby certify 
that the foregoing 3 pages contain a full, 
true, and exact copy of the resolution 
adopted by the Quarterly County Court of 
Shelby County, Tenn., on the death of Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt; as the same 
appears of record in minute book 32, page 
110 of this office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand, and affixed the seal of said court, at 
office, in the city of Memphis, this 18th 
day of April 1945. 

Marvin POPE, 
Clerk. 


LT. COL. JOSEPH CHABOT 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, in 1934, as 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, it was my privilege to appoint as a 
cadet to the Military Academy at West 
Point Joseph Chabot, a young man, 1 of 
11 children, from the town of Whitefield, 
N. H. He completed his course of 4 
years at West Point with credit, and 
then went to Texas in the military serv< 
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In 1939 he was sent to the Philippines, 
and there, under General Wainright and 
General MacArthur and General Jones, 
he carried on until he was captured by 
the Japanese. After being captured, he 
participated in the infamous March of 
Death, with all the suffering and travail 
connected with that experience, but God 
spared his life. Later, he was confined 
as a prisoner, and was finally incarcer- 
ated in the Bilibid prison. He came 
down with pneumonia the day before our 
troops recaptured Manila, and was 
transferred to Bilibid Hospital, thus be- 
ing saved from being shipped to a prison 
in Japan, to which our enemies had con- 
signed him. 

He has been made a lieutenant colo- 
nel by the War Department, and is now 
back with his attractive wife and two 
children, and will shortly leave for his 
home town of Whitefield in the State of 
New Hampshire, for recuperation, then 
later to return to service. 

Mr. President, I cite this case, not as 
an exception, but as one showing how 
a young officer of the Army has made the 
great traditions of the Army even more 
imperishable than before. 

Mr. President, it is with pleasure that 
I recall that I appointed Colonel Chabot 
to West Point, and it is gratifying that he 
and his wife are in the gallery this morn- 
ing to observe the Senate in action. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Archi- 
vist of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a list of papers and 
documenis on the files of several depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government 
which are not needed in the conduct of 
business and have no permanent value or 
historical interest, and requesting ac- 
tion looking to their disposition, which, 
with accompanying papers, was referred 
to a Joint Select Committee on the Dis- 
position of Papers in the Executive De- 
partments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appoint- 
ed Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER mem- 
bers of the committee on the part of the 
Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

“Joint resolution commending the Congress 
of the United States for its affirmance of 
the principles of the freedom of speech and 
press and advocating the adoption of the 
same principles upon a world-wide basis, 
and urging upon the delegates of this coun- 
try to the peace conference the adoption 
of an international compact 


“Whereas the New Jersey Legislature is ad- 
vised that the Congress of the United States 
has adopted Senate Resolution 53, which 
reads as follows: 

“*That the Congress of the United States 
expresses its belief in the world-wide right 
of interchange of news by news gathering 
and distributing agencies, individual or asso- 
ciate, by any means, without discrimination 
as to source, distribution, rates or charges; 
and that ths right should be perfected by 
international compact’; and 
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“Whereas the New Jersey Legislature fully 
subscribes to the principles enunciated by 
said resolution: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and General As- 
sembly of the State of New Jersey: 

“1, The New Jersey Legislature hereby ex- 
tends its commendation to the Congress of 
the United States for its affirmance of the 
principles of speech and press and advocates 
the adoption of the same principles upon a 
world-wide basis in freedom and equality 
of access to the truth and the facts, and 
urges upon the delegates of this country to 
the peace conference the adoption of an in- 
ternational compact to guarantee the main- 
tenance of such principles, 

“2. The secretary of state is directed to 
transmit, immediately following the passage 
of this joint resolution, a copy thereof, prop- 
erly authenticated, to the Secretary of State 
of the United States, to the Secretary of the 
Senate of the United States and to the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives. 

“3, This joint resolution shall take effect 
immediately.” ` 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution 11 
“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States of America to 
exempt all patient employees and paroled- 
patient employees at Kalaupapa Settle- 
ment from any Federal income tax 

“Be it resolved by the Senate of the 
twenty-third session of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring), That the Congress of 
the United States of America be, and it is 
hereby requested, to exempt patient em- 
ployees and paroled-patient employees of 
every hospital, settlement, and station main- 
tained for the treatment and care of per- 
sons affected with leprosy from the Federal 
income-tax law; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be sent to the President of the 
Senate and to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States of America, to the Secretary of the 
Interior, and to the Delegate to Congress 
from the Territory of Hawaii.” 


SHIPMENT OF LIQUORS TO MEMBERS OF 
ARMED SERVICES ON THE FIGHTING 
FRONT—PETITIONS 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to-present for appro- 
priate reference two petitions of sundry 
citizens of Springvale, Maine, praying 
for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the shipment of intoxicating liquors 
to members of the armed services on the 
fighting fronts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the petitions will be re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS FROM CITIZENS OF 
WISCONSIN 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to present two 
petitions on different subjects signed by 
sundry citizens of Wisconsin, and that 
the body of each of the petitions be 
printed in the Recorp, without the sig- 
natures attached, and that they be ap- 
propriately referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the petitions presented by 
the Senator from Wisconsin will be re- 
ceived, appropriately referred, and the 
body thereof will be printed in the Rec- 
ORD without the signatures attached. 
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To the Committee on Eanking and 
Currency: 

MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
To Senator Rosrrt M. LA FOLLETTE, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE SIR: The undersigned citizens 
appeal to you to take appropriate action to 
help bring about a modification of our pres- 
ent drastic and unreasonable rationing of 
food with particular reference to meat and 
butter. 

We read that there is no food rationing in 
Canada or Mexico; and that in Russia there 
is not only no food rationing, but that there 
even the price of food has gone down during 
the past year, Just what are they doing on 
lend-lease? 

Our national farm subsidy was intended to 
increase focd production, but that is bungled 
somewhere down the line for food produc- 
tion is decreasing. In addition, the O. P. A, 
is so incompetent in the matter of investi- 
gating black market operations and discover- 
ing red point frauds, that the entire ration- 
ing program is way out of balance. Also to 
exact no red points from. those who can get 
their meat by eating at restaurants is a direct 
slap in the face for the average American 
family which just must feed itself at home 
by whatever red points it can scrape up. 

We are told all nations are in this thing 
together, but are they equally so? Will our 
lend-lease and needless reserves of food turn 
out to be another national scandal? 

We are told that we still have plenty to 
eat, but may we answer that we are fed up 
with what we get—it is coming out of our 
ears—and if it is good enough for us, may 
we not ask that why not send some of it to 
those we send lend-lease food to and keep 
the meat and butter for ourselves? 

We also resent the fact that every time 
these things are pointed out, certain elements 
in America are always ready to start shouting 
pro-Hitler at the protestors instead of help- 
ing to correct this rotten mess. We are all 
loyal Americans and we would be fools in- 
deed not to protest any rank injustice. 

In view of the foregoing we ask that Con- 
gress take immediate action to remedy this 
disgraceful state of affairs or face the evil 
consequences that such conditions must 
eventually bring about. 


To the Committee on Military Affairs: 


To Senator Rorert M., La FOLLETTE and 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Washington, 
D, C.: 


We the mothers and wives of American 
soldiers fighting in Europe want our sons 
sent home after the end of the European war 
instead of sending them to the Pacific zone. 
We feel that our boys have done a wonderful 
job, and need rest and recuperation. There 
are thousands of boys here in camps all 
through the United States, some of whom 
have been there for 2 and 3 years. These 
would be fresh and vigorous to release the 
poor boys that have gone through so much. 
They are also well trained and are receiving 
the benefit of the experience of those who 
have done the fighting. Our boys write con- 
tinually that all they want is to get home 
after Germany falls and we feel that every 
effort should be made to promptly bring 
them home. After winning one war they 
should be released by those in camps to help 
win the other. 

We are all loyal to America and do our 
part in the buying of War bonds, giving to 
relief funds, assisting the Red Cross and 
working in defense plants. We have all 
helped to make America and worked to save 
her, and we do not think it is the part of 
justice to leave so many fresh troops here in 
camps and not get our own boys home after 
the fall of Germany. 

We ask that you give this metter your 
most careful consideration and take such 
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steps as may be helpful in bringing the 
speedy return of our sons after the end of the 
war in Germany. 


POLISH DECISION AT THE YALTA- 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. MCMAHON, Mr, President, about 
2 weeks ago I placed in the RECORD a copy 
of a letter to the New York Times com- 
menting on the Polish settlement at 
Yalta. I now ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix, resolutions 
adopted by delegates representing or- 
ganizations of Americans of Polish de- 
scent in Connecticut, at a convention held 
at New Haven, February 25, 1845. These 
resolutions take quite a contrary view of 
the Polish settlement at Yalta from that 
of the writer of the letter which I had 
inserted in the Recorp. I think both 
sides should be presented, and therefore 
I ask unanimous consent that these reso- 
lutions be printed and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. and ordered to he 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


We, the delegates of organizations repre- 
senting some 300,000 Americans of Polish 
descent, who reside in Connecticut, in con- 
vention assembled at New Haven, Conn., feel 
conscience bound to express our most pro- 
found grief and bitter disappointment in 
the conclusions reached at the recent Yalta 
Conference participated in by the President 
of the United States, the Prime Minister of 
England, and the Marshal Premier of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. These 
sentiments, we find, are not confined to the 
300,000 Americans we represent but are 
shared by many thousands of other Ameri- 
cans of this State who are outspoken in their 
belief that the gravest injustice that yet has 
been recorded in history will take place if 
the proposed plans, as published, will be put 
into effect. 

If all human emotions have been aban- 
doned; if all the sacrifices, loyalty to a cause, 
the suffering and insults to a people are to 
be swept aside to satisfy the demand of one 
power; if the privation, starvation, deporta- 
tions, and cruelties inflicted upon an ally are 
to be forgotten, and if the punishment im- 
posed by the deliberate refusal to admit re- 
lief unless selfish political demands of one 
of the powers are met are to be tolerated; if 
all the promises of the Atlantic Charter and 
the “four freedoms” are to be ignored, then 
let us at least apply the light of truth to the 
situation, 

President Roosevelt in his report to Con- 
gress of the doings at Yalta stated that the 
decisions concerning Poland were not satis- 
factory. This in itself indicates compro- 
mise, A compromise reached at the ex- 
pense of an Allied country whose record is 
one of untiring effort, sacrifice, and zeal in 
its strife for justice in a cause from which 
it has not wavered. This is a compromise 
at the expense of a nation which paid; and 
paid more than its share, and now when 
very little is left is called upon to suffer 
further agony by being called upon to pay 
more. 

Poland has made sacrifices, and any nation 
should be willing to make sacrifices, if such 
sacrifices insured future peace in the world. 
But is it not here that the seed is planted 
for World War No. 3? Is this not appease- 
ment of a great power at the expense of a 
small country? We have seen what this kind 
of appeasement does to the peace of the 
world by events as recent as 6 and 7 years 
ago. An agreement reached on the theory 
of appeasement is treacherous. The unilat- 
eral declarations of one power with respect 
to the small nations’ adopted by the three 
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powers at Yalta establishes a precedent for 
similar future conduct by any power. 

There is no escaping the fact that the 
conclusions reached lead into another 
scheme of balance of power, the underlying 
cause of World War No. 1 and a powerful 
factor in World War No. 2. The so-called 
sphere of influence, merely a convenient sub- 
stitute in terminology for balance of power, 
violates all of the precepts of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

No matter how solemn, no matter how 
strong, no matter how sound the peace 
agreements may be, what guaranty and what 
respect can there be for the terms of any 
peace arrangements when precedent shows 
that these have been ignored conveniently 
and all principles abandoned? Pro 
have been broken, pacts have been discarded, 
and smaller countries have been subjected 
to the whims of greater powers which not 
only are superior in arms but who stoop to 
the use of deceptive propaganda unjustly to 
accuse a smaller country and place the blame 
upon it to conceal their injustices. 

Can lasting peace be obtained with this 
kind of an approach? 

Can any peace be reached unless it be 
based on justice? 

We surely would be remiss in our respon- 
sibility if we did not take this opportunity 
to demand from our leaders the taking of 
immediate steps to prevent future wars 
which will;involve our country, the United 
States. 

We ask that the problem be met now. This 
is the time to solve it courageously. As citi- 
zens of this State and Nation, we disagree 
with our Government's participation in the 
partitioning of any country, large or small, 
with its enforced expulsion of millions from 
their native countries and homes. 

We commend the honesty and courage of 
the Polish Government in exile in London 
for confronting this issue directly in the face 
of threatened catastrophe. We hope that the 
pitfalls and dangers to be found at diplo- 
matic tables will be avoided. We stand firm 
in insisting that the war which will be won 
on the battlefields by our courageous sol- 
diers be not lost at the peace conference. 

We have further resolved to send these res- 
olutions to Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Pres- 
ident of the United States, Senators and all 
Members of the House of Representatives in 
Congress from Connecticut, and to the Hon- 
Orable Harold S. Stassen, Senators Arthur 
H. Vandenberg and Tom Connally, Repre- 
sentatives Sol Bloom, Charles A. Eaton, Vir- 
ginia C. Gildersleeve, and Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Secretary of State. 

For the delegates: 

x Dr. B. L. SMYKOWSKI, 
President. 
Rey. JoHN J. SOBOLEWSKI, 
Secretary. 


MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print- 
ing in the Record and appropriate ref- 
erence two resolutions adopted at a meet- 
ing of the Missouri River States Com- 
mittee, at Omaha, Nebr., April 5, 1945. 

While I have the floor, I call attention 
to the fact that this committee consists 
of the Governors of 10 Missouri Valley 
States and two appointed committeemen 
from each State. 

I desire also to call attention to para- 
graph 6 of the resolution concerning the 
development of the Missouri River Basin 
and concerning authority measures now 
before the Congress. Paragraph 6 reads 
as follows: 

We do not approve the authority meas- 
ures which have heretofore been introduced 
in Congress, as we object to granting any 
agency unchecked authority to engage in 
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private business, operate farms, remove hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of land from the 
tax rolls, take over the administration of 
education and of local and State laws, and 
in general do the economic planning for the 
entire area, 


I believe the Goyernors correctly in- 
terpret the general sentiment of the peo- 
ple of the Missouri Valley Basin. 

I also call attention to the very legiti- 
mate complaint of the Governors that 
by sending the M. V. A. bill S. 555 to 
three committees for consideration the 
Senate has placed an unjustifiable bur- 
den on the Governors and others who 
want to present their views to Congress 
on this important legislation. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING HEARINGS BEFORE SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEES ON THE MISSOURI VALLEY 
AUTHORITY BILL 8. 555 


The Missouri River States Committee, rep- 
resenting the 10 States of this valley water- 
shed, with a membership of 10 Governors 
and 2 appointed committeemen from each 
State, in session at the city of Omaha on 
April 5, 1945, takes note of the fact that the 
Missouri Valley Authority bill, S. 555, has 
been referred, first to the Senate Commerce 
Committee, second to the Senate Reclamation 
and Irrigation Committee, and third to the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, each for a 
80-day period. It points out the incon- 
venience and cost to the States of the Mis- 
souri River Basin where the Governors and 
other officials of these States required to make 
three separate trips to appear before each 
committee. It is hereby respectfully urged 
that these committees at some definite time 
arrange for a joint hearing tefore which 
such Governors and officials may appear, 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE MISSOURI RIVER BASIN AND CONCERNING 
“AUTHORITY” MEASURES NOW BEFORE THE 
CONGRESS 


The Missouri River States Committee, rep- 
resenting the 10 States of this valley water- 
shed, with a membership of 10 Governors, 
and 2 appointed committeemen from each 
State, in session at the city of Omaha on April 
5, 1945, wishes to review accomplishments, 
legislative and otherwise, since its last meet- 
ing on August 5 and 6, 1944—also, to present 
findings with recommendations looking to 
early and complete development of the land 
and water resources of the entire river basin. 

First and foremost, the committee wishes 
to express generous appreciation and thanks 
to the President, the Congress, and to the 
administrative agencies for what has been 
accomplished relative to the development of 
the Missouri River Basin since its August 1944 
session. 

The recommendations of the former ses- 
sion were that there must be a unified plan 
of development. The President and the Con- 
gress were urged to direct the Army engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation to bring be- 
fore the Congress a plan of coordinated engi- 
neering. It was further urged that any uni- 
fied plan which might be adopted should not 
adversely affect the use of water for the irri- 
gation of land in the upstream States. 

There is now abundant cause for satisfac- 
tion because each of these recommendations 
has been made effective. The Federal agen- 
cies concerned have coordinated their engi- 
neering, as authorized by law, and the Con- 
gress, through the amended Flood Control 
Act, the amended rivers and harbors bill, 
and otherwise by congressional enactment, 
has established policies and law so that exist- 
ing agencies may carry on a complete de- 
velopment of the land and water resources of 
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the Missouri River Basin, including irriga- 
tion, flood control, navigation, hydroelectric 
power, soil conservation, and other beneficial 
uses. Initial congressional authorizations 
have been made to so provide. 

Therefore, the Missouri River States Com- 
mittee, sincerely appreciating this enabling 
legislation and administrative action, wishes 
now to further comment and recommend to 
the President and to the Congress: 

1. The early appropriation of funds sufi- 
cient to complete plans and specifications— 
following the $400,000,000 authorized by the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, and the President’s 
request for additional funds for this pur- 

because that will enable development 
of this great area, as well as to provide for 
post-war construction and employment, 

2. The speeding up of these pre-building 
plans in order to afford time and opportunity 
to observe and make effective the new statu- 
tory provision that there shall be consulta- 
tion with the States in cases of misunder- 
standings or differences of opinion. 

8. A further study by Congress as to the 
necessity of additional provisions governing 
what each agency shall continue to do, as the 
Nation and the States enter upon a solution 
of the problems pertaining to the develop- 
ment of the Missouri River Basin and other 
interstate watersheds, 

4. That the time has come to consider the 
establishment of Federal statutory water 
policies, and then by using existing agencies 
develop not only the 2,500-mile Missouri 
River Basin, but also other watersheds of the 
Nation. 

5. We strongly urge that any consideration 
of the administration of the facilities result- 
ing from the proposed development of the 
Missouri River Basin recognize the rights of 
and grant adequate representation to the 
people and the States affected. 

6. We do not approve the “authority” 
measures which have heretofore been intro- 
duced in Congress, as we object to granting 
any agency unchecked authority to engage 
in private business, operate farms, remove 
hundreds of thousands of acres of land from 
the tax rolls, take over the administration of 
education and of local and State laws, and in 
general do the economic planning for the en- 
tire area. 


MINNESOTA LEGISLATURE RESOLUTIONS 


Mr.SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the REC- 
orb several resolutions adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Minnesota 
dealing with certain subjects of public 
interest to that State, memorializing 
Congress for legislation thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the resolutions will be 
received, appropriately referred, and, 
under the rule, printed in the RECORD. 

To the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads: 

Concurrent resolution memorializing the 


Congress of the United States to enact 


legislation providing for wage readjust- 
ment for postal employees 


Whereas employees of the United States 
Postal Service are today required to perform 
greater duties than heretofore; and > 

Whereas employees of such service have not 
received a permanent wage readjustment in 
more than a decade, and 

Whereas the tremendous amount of work 
being done by the employees of the Postal 
Service is being performed in an efficient 
manner and is deserving of wage readjust- 
ment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Minnesota, the senate 
concurring, endorses wage readjustment for 
postal employees in order that such em- 
ployees may receive increased compensation 
commensurate with their work and respon- 
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sibilities, and to that end urges the Mem- 
bers in Congress from the State of Minnesota 
to vote for and support H. R. 2071; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the presiding officers of 
the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States and to each Member of 
Congress from the State of Minnesota. 


To the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce: f 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
President and Congress of the United 
States and the Federal agencies concerned 
to amend S. F, A. W. Regulation 26, effec- 
tive April 1, 1945, to eliminate certain re- 
strictions contained therein with a view 
of preventing undue hardship to the con- 
suming public and dealers in solid fuel in 
the State of Minnesota 


Whereas on the 14th day of March 1945, 
Solid Fuels Administrator for War, Harold 
L. Ickes, issued a directive effective April 1, 
1945, providing among other things that con- 
sumers be allotted. only 80 percent of their 
normal annual yearly requirements of scarcer 
solid fuel from April 1, 1945, to March 
31, 1946; that the retail dealer cannot deliver 
to a consumer more than 50 percent of his 
annual yearly normal requirements of solid 
fuel before August 31, 1945; that solid-fuel 
dealers shall be required by the regulation 
to verify consumers’ normal annual require- 
ments of solid fuel; and that retail solid-fuel 
dealers are frozen to old contracts which 
they previously served and are not permitted 
to accept any new business with schools, 
municipal buildings, and Government agen- 
cies; and 

Whereas 80 percent of the consumers’ nor- 
mal annual requirements is not sufficient 
solid fuel to properly insure sufficient heat 
and to assure healthful conditions during 
the long winter months encountered in Min- 
nesota, particularly in view of the fact that 
firewood is not available in sufficient quan- 
tities which can be used for heating purposes 
due to the fact that pulpwood is selling at 
such a high price; that labor is not sufi- 
ciently interested under the present condi- 
tions in cutting firewood; and 

Whereas because of the severity of the 
weather conditions in the State of Minne- 
sota causing bad road conditions due to 
snow, storms, and blockades, which prohibit 
wintertime deliveries and because of the 
necessity of providing fuel to the farms, 
rural schools, industry, and homes, a sufi- 
cient stock must be on hand at the docks to 
provide enough fuel to supply this area and 
therefore the restriction that the retail dealer 
cannot deliver to a consumer more than 50 
percent of his annual yearly normal require- 
ments of solid fuel before August 31, 1945, 
is not only impractical but is bound to cause 
severe hardship; and 

Whereas the provision to verify consum- 
ers’ normal annual requirements of solid fuel 
by the dealer will entail such tremendous 
amount of detail and office work that it will 
be practically impossible under the present 
wartime conditions to secure sufficient help 
to properly check and provide this informa- 
tion and will add to the already high cost 
and burden of handling distribution of solid 
fuel in Minnesota; and 

Whereas the provision contained in 
S. F. A. W. Regulation 26 prohibits dealers 
from contracting to supply new patrons dur- 
ing the heating season from April 1, 1945 to 
March 31, 1946, is unconstitutional and by 
the provisions of the regulation creates an 
abnormal distribution of solid fuels in the 
State of Minnesota and places certain con- 
sumers in a position where they may not be 
able to obtain solid fuel without great in- 
convenience and unnecessary delay; and 

Whereas the provisions contained in the 
regulation have been given serious study and 
consideration it appears obvious to those 
who are acquainted with the weather condi- 
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tions in Minnesota, the manpower shortage, 
the lack of equipment, and other burden- 
some wartime delivery restrictions will make 
the regulation impossible of performance 
without creating great hardship and suf- 
fering on the part of the people. Compli- 
ance with S. P. A. W. Regulation 26 will 
create a shortage which will result in severe 
hardships on the consuming public and re- 
tail coal dealers creating a back-log of solid- 
fuel orders during the winter months; and 

Whereas Minnesota receives nearly all of 
its coal requirements via the Great Lakes; 
whereas it is necessary to obtain an adequate 
supply at the docks before navigation closes; 
whereas any deficiency in movement via the 
Great Lakes cannot be supplemented except 
via all-rail movement; whereas facilities for 
all-rail movement are already overburdened 
and cannot be relied upon to bring coal into 
Minnesota: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the presiding officers of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States, to Harold L. Ickes, Solid 
Fuels Administrator for War, and to each 
member of the Minnesota delegation in Con- 
gress, with the request that S. F. A. W. Regu- 
lation 26 be amended to permit sufficient coal 
ta move via the Great Lakes docks during 
the navigation season and to eliminate the 
provision pertaining to 80 percent of the 
solid-fuel allocated to the coal-consuming 
public and by striking out dealers’ verifica- 
tion of consumers’ requirements and to elim- 
inate the restriction providing that only 50 
percent of the consumers’ normal annual 
requirements can be delivered before August 
31, 1945, with a view of eliminating the plight 
of the solid-fuel industry and the consequent 
impairment of the solid-fuel supply for Min- 
nesota, 


To the Committee on Commerce: 


Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
authorize a survey of the upper Mississippi 
River navigation reservoirs 
Whereas the Winnibigishish, Leech Lake, 

Pokegama, Sandy Lake, Pine River, and Gull 

Lake Reservoirs, known as the upper Missis- 

sippi River navigation reservoirs, designed to 

increase the navigable stages of the Missis- 
sippi River below the Twin Cities for the 
promotion of commercial navigation, were 
authorized by Congress some 50 to 60 years 
before the development of the areas ad- 
jacent to and surrounding the reservoirs, had 
begun; and 

Whereas progress in the development of 
the agricultural, scenic, and recreational re- 
sources of the reservoir areas during subse- 
quent years has emphasized that the lakes 
and bodies of water used for and affected by 
the reservoirs and their operations, in com- 
mon with other lakes and scenic attractions, 
are proving a dominant source of revenue and 
livelihood to local communities, the value of 
which was not, and could not have been, 
given full weight at the time the reservoirs 
were authorized; and 

Whereas the construction of the locks and 
dams in the Mississippi River below Minne- 
apolis apparently has lessened the need of 
the reservoirs for maintaining navigable 
stages in the Mississippi River below the 

Twin Cities; and 
Whereas those interested in the fullest de- 

velopment and use of the resources of the 
reservoir areas feel that this cannot be ac- 
complished until a study and appraisal has 
been made of the present and potential fu- 
ture uses and operations of these reservoirs 
for the fullest development of the scenic, 
wildlife, and recreational assets and control 
of floods in the communities adjacent to and 
affected by them, as well as for the improve- 
ment of navigation, increased water supply 
for water power, domestic, and industrial 
needs, and pollution statement for down- 
river interests: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Minnesota Legislature in 
regular session assembled, That we request 
the Congress of the United States to author- 
ize and direct the War Department to make 
a survey of the upper Mississippi River navi- 
gation reservoir system for the purpose of de- 
termining and adopting the best plan of op- 
erating these reservoirs for the greatest ben- 
efit to all of the interests affected, said survey 
to embrace such changes, if any, in existing 
structures which might be found desirable, 
what additional structures might be needed 
to facilitate operations, and what channel 
improvements should be made to improve 
conditions in the areas; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be In- 
structed to send copies of this resolution to 
the Minnesota Representatives and Senators 
in Congress; the Secretary of War, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Col. Malcolm Elliott, division en- 
gineer, upper Mississippi Valley division, 
Syndicate Building, St. Louis, Mo,; Col. L. C, 
Barnes, district engineer, Post Office Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


— 


Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to enact into law H. R. 5295, relating 
to the domestic raising of certain fur- 
bearing animals 
Whereas fur farming is an important and 

valuable industry within Minnesota; and 
Whereas the raising of pen-bred fox, mink, 

persian lamb, karakul, and chinchilla is, in 
reality, an agricultural pursuit and the prod- 
ucts of such fur farms are livestock, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Minnesota 

Legislature, for purposes of expedient ad- 

ministration and regulation, defines such 

animals as wild animals and polices the in- 
dustry through the personnel of the division 
of game and fish; and 

Whereas it is the belief of this legislature 
that great benefits can accrue to this valu- 
able pursuit if the Federal agency concerned 
with the promotion of fur farming be desig- 
nated as the Department of Agriculture: 

Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Legislature of the State 

of Minnesota, That Congress be urged to take 

such steps as are necessary to enact into law 

H. R. 5295, which provides that the breeding, 

raising, producing, or marketing of the ani- 

mals herein referred to shall be deemed an 
agricultural pursuit under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Department of Agriculture: 

Be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 

sent to each member of Congress from the 

State of Minnesota. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


Mr, BANKHEAD, from the Committee on 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

§.383. A bill to provide for the further 
development of cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension work; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 198). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

5.565. A bill to extend the privilege of 
retirement to the judges of the District Court 
for the District of Alaska, the District Court 
of the United States for Puerto Rico, the 
District Court of the Virgin Islands, and the 
United States District Court for the District 
of the Canal Zone; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 200). 


PROGRESS REPORT ON WAR PLANTS 
DISPOSAL (REPT. NO. 199) 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Military Affairs Committee 
I ask unanimous consent to submit a 
progress report of the work which is be- 
ing carried.on jointly by a subcommittee 
of the Special Senate Committee on Post- 
War Economic Policy and Planning and 
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the subcommittee of the Military Affairs 
Committee on War Contracts with re- 
spect to disposal of war plants. This 
report is merely an account of the steps 
which have been taken to date to gather 
information for the Congress on the 
problem of war plants disposal, which I 
may say is a problem of the utmost mag- 
nitude. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the body of the report, that is 
to say, that part of the report not in- 
cluding the appendixes, may be printed 
at length in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report submitted by 
the Senator from Wyoming will be re- 
ceived and printed in the Recorp without 
the appendixes. 

The report is as follows: 


Negotiations for the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment-owned steel plant which was built 
at Geneva, Utah, at a cost of 196,000,000 have 
been begun by the Defense Plant Corporation. 
Formal notice that Arthur G. McKee & Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, a firm of industrial en- 
gineers, has been named by Defense Plant 
Corporation to make an economic and physi- 
cal study of the plant was given to the chair- 
man of these subcommittees by Mr. Sam H. 
Husbands, President of Defense Plant Cor- 
poration, in a letter dated April 9, 1945, which 
appears in appendix I of this report. United 
States Steel Corporation, Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corporation, and Kaiser Co., Inc., have 
each notified Defense Plant of a desire to 
negotiate for the acquisition of this plant by 
lease or purchase. Each of these corporations 
likewise is preparing economic surveys for 
the purpose of determining the productive 
uses to which the plant may be devoted. 

The fact that these negotiations have been 
initiated should not, however, be regarded 
as in any degree furnishing a basis for the 
conclusion that war work in the Geneva plant 
is drawing to an immediate end. That is not 
the case. Victory day in Europe will not, ac- 
cording to the thinking of the War Depart- 
ment, result in any reduction within a fore- 
seeable period of the demand for steel for the 
prosecution of the war against Japan. 


WAR PRODUCTION STILL AT HIGH LEVEL 


Months will be required before the war ma- 
terials, including iron and steel products, 
which have been shipped to Europe, can be 
inventoried, repacked, and transported to the 
Japanese theater of war. While this is being 
done, a continuous stream of products will 
have to be produced in the United States 
and transported across the Pacific. Moreover, 
it will be necessary to rehabilitate ports in 
the Philippine Islands and elsewhere in the 
Pacific as well as to construct new port 
facilities in order to continue to equip our 
forces there and to prevent any let-up in the 
continuous pressure upon the Japanese. I 
desire to make this point as clear and em- 
phatic as possible lest any inference be drawn 
from the negotiations and from the studies 
of the Military Affairs Committee and the 
Special Senate Committee on Post-War Eco- 
nomic Policy and Planning that the period 
of war production at the Geneva plant is 
coming to an early termination. 

The War Department has been taking 
about 30 percent of the Geneva output for 
steel shells. This demand will continue in- 
definitely. The remainder of the output is 
absorbed by the Maritime Commission and 
the Navy. The Maritime Commission’s west- 
ern requirements for steel plates have been 
filled primarily by the Fontana plant, Be- 
ginning with a demand of about 5,000 tons 
per month a year ago, an increasingly larger 
proportion, however, of Geneva plate has 
gone to Maritime Commission uses, and al- 
though the requirements of the Commission 
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are being steadily reduced, it will continue to 
take a portion of Geneva output at least 
until the fall of the current year. 

The Navy Department does not anticipate 
for the present any reduction of its demand 
for steel plates, and will continue to take 
steel plates from Geneva. Assuming that 
the Japanese war continues throughout the 
present year, production of steel plate at 
Geneva for the Navy is not expected to be 
reduced during the year 1945. 

Negotiations for the disposal of the Geneva 
plant must, however, be undertaken now be- 
cause of the tremendous magnitude of the 
task of framing a policy for its utilization. 
Not only is it necessary to determine how the 
plant will be operated and managed and by 
whom, but it is also essential for any oper- 
ator to know what markets can be developed 
for the products of the plant, and indeed, 
what type of product should be made. 

The need for market studies is imperative 
since the over-all productive capacity of the 
steel industry has increased from about 81.6 
million net tons before the war (January 1, 
1940) to 95.5 million net tons at the present 
time (January 1, 1945). On the other hand, 
in 1939 less than two-thirds (64.5 percent) of 
the then existing capacity was utilized to 
meet all requirements—civilian as well as 
military—while at present practically our en- 
tire existing steel capacity is being utilized 
for war and essential civilian purposes. It is, 
therefore, necessary to study thoroughly the 
possible markets for the present capacity, the 
types of steel products which will be required 
by our post-war economy (including both 
domestic consumption and exports), and the 
adaptation of the existing finishing facilities 
to such post-war uses. 


STEEL POLICY MAY BE PATTERN 


What is done at Geneva may well be the 
pattern for what will be done with the other 
vast war plants built at Government expense 
and owned by the people of the United States 
through their Government. The Defense 
Plant Corporation is acting with wisdom and 
foresight in opening the subject now, and it 
has established a laudable policy of complete 
disclosure of plans to the committees. 

Nevertheless, the initiation of the nego- 
tiations raises an important question with 
respect to the entire policy of surplus-prop- 
erty disposal. The act of October 3, 1944, 
does not give the Surplus Property Board any 
authority over surplus property until it has 
been determined to be surplus by the agency 
which has control of it. Section 11 of the 
Surplus Property Act makes it the duty of 
every owning agency to make a continuous 
survey of property in its control and to deter- 
mine what property “is surplus to its needs 
and responsibilities.” This same section em- 
powers the Board to secure from the owning 
agencies such information as to all kinds of 
property in their hands (before it is declared 
surplus) as it believes necessary for the 
proper planning of the Board’s job. The 
agencies are required to report promptly to 
the Board and the Board is instructed to 
report to the Senate and to the House of 
Representatives if it has any reason to be- 
lieve that any owning agency has surplus 
property which has not been reported as such 
to the Board. 

The Geneva plant disposal has not been de- 
termined to be surplus. The jurisdiction of 
the Surplus Property Board, therefore, does 
not attach. Yet, it is highly important that 
consideration of disposal problems with re- 
spect to this and all similar plants should not 
be postponed until after the plants have 
ceased to operate and have actually become 
surplus property. 

It is the purpose of Defense Plant Corpo- 
ration to be prepared for immediate action 
when war production ceases so that there will 
be the least possible interruption of employ- 
ment. The committees’ studies have been 
initiated with the same purpose in view. 
There will be much greater likelihood of sub- 
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stantial salvage to the Government as well 
as much greater likelihood of economic bene- 
fit to the country if the plans for reconver- 
sion are ready to be applied when war pro- 
duction ceases. 

This aspect of the problem appears in all 
of the categories of war plants listed im sec- 
tion 19 of the surplus property law by which 
the Surplus Property Board was directed to 
prepare and submit to Congress a report on 
plants and facilities which cost the Govern- 
ment $5,000,000 or more each in the following 
categories: Aluminum, magnesium, synthetic 
rubber, chemicals, aviation gasoline, oil and 
steel, pipe lines, patents, aircraft, shipyards, 
transportation, and radio and electrical 
equipment. With respect to the first eight 
categories, Congress provided that no disposal 
should be “made or authorized until 30 days 
after such report (or additional report) has 
been made while Congress is in session except 
that the Board may authorize any disposal 
agency to lease such property for a term of 
not more than 5 years.” 


PUBLIC SCRUTINY ESSENTIAL 


It would probably be impossible to describe 
all of the various situations which may arise 
in the handling of the properties. The com- 
plexity of the problem, its possibilities for 
good or ill upon our whole national economy 
are beyond imagination. It is for this reason 
that the formulation of plans and the carry- 
ing on of negotiations should all be in the 
public view. It was because public scrutiny 
was desired that Congress, in the surplus 
property law, provided as it did for reports. 
The fact that that law does not give the Sur- 
plus Property Board authority over any prop- 
erty until it has been determined to be sur- 
plus by the owning agency serves only to in- 
crease the responsibility of Congress to throw 
the spotlight of public attention on whatever 
steps may be taken. The chairman is happy 
to report that both the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration and the Surplus Property Board 
show every intention to cooperate unreserv- 
edly in the work of the two committees. 

Notice should be taken of the fact that 
section 20 of the surplus-property law pro- 
vides for notice to the Attorney General 
“whenever any disposal agency shall begin 
negotiations for the disposition to private in- 
terests of a plant or plants or other property, 
which cost the Government $1,000,000 or 
more, or of patents, processes, techniques, or 
inventions, irrespective of cost.” 

This provision was inserted in the law for 
the purpose of determining what, if any, ap- 
plicability of the antitrust laws there might 
be with respect to any program of disposal, 

PREPARATION OF COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


The committee is approaching its study in 
a completely objective manner, and it has 
invited the cooperation of those who may 
be in a position to make constructive sug- 
gestions. The program of hearings now being 
formulated does not contemplate merely the 
appearance of witnesses one after another 
to recite opinions, but the development rath- 
er, in the first instance, of an agreed state- 
ment of facts after which it is hoped that a 
round-table discussion to be participated in 
by Government, industry, labor, and consum- 
ers may be held for the purpose of securing 
not only a wide public understanding of the 
facts, but of developing, if possible, an agreed 
policy in the public interest. 

Accordingly letters* were addressed by the 
chairman to more than 100 steel companies, 
including forge shops and foundries, solicit- 
ing their cooperation in the preparation of 
the hearings. This letter transmitted a pre- 
liminary outline of subjects which the sub- 
committee felt should be considered in the 
course of the hearings. This outline follows: 

I. What economic factors will affect the 
utilization of the additional productive ca- 
pacity for steel created by war plants and 
facilities? 


+See appendix II, 
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(1) What level of post-war steel demand 
do you anticipate? Special attention should 
be paid to— 

(a) The anticipated volume of exports. 

(b) The anticipated demand in various 
regions of the United States. 

(c) New or expanded uses for steel prod- 
ucts. 

(d) Possible inroads made by light metals, 
plastics, etc. on steel consumption. 

(2) What special problems exist in con- 
nection with the utilization of plants in 
areas where previously no steel plants had 
been located? 

(a) Will adequate supplies of raw materi- 
als, labor, and power be available, and at 
what relative costs as compared with old 
established plants? 

(b) What are the relative transportation 
costs in connection with assembly and dis- 
tribution as compared with old established 
plants, and what should be the Government's 
policy with respect to present railroad and 
shipping rates? 

(c) What effect would new basing points 
or nonbasing point pricing haye? 

(3) Should the Federal Government, 
States, and local governments adopt special 
tax policies in order to facilitate utilization 
of new capacity? 

(a) Should operators dependent on unde- 
veloped markets be granted special tax priy- 
ileges? 

(b) Should operators of surplus facilities 
generally be granted special tax privileges? 

II. What methods of disposal will assure 
effective utilization? 

(1) In order to assure uninterrupted oper- 
ations, should plants, wherever possible, be 
disposed of before their present use is dis- 
continued and they are declared surplus? 

(2) Should plants be sold, leased, or ex- 
changed, or how else should they be disposed 
of? 


(3) Should the Government extend cred- 
it to purchasers and lessees, and should it 
finance conversion of, or additions to, plants 
in order to make them more suitable for 
peacetime uses? 

(4) On what basis should prices and rent- 
als be determined, and should they be fixed 
or flexible until business possibilities are re- 
vealed? 

(5) Should special conditions attach to 
the disposal with respect to the level of 
operations and employment, steel-price poli- 
cies, maintenance of plants in the interest 
of national security, transfer to other oper- 
ators, or as to any other factors? 

(6) Should any companies be preferred 
with respect to, or excluded from, buying 
or leasing plants, and what should be the 
criteria for such preference or exclusion? 

The companies were requested to comment 
on the adequacy of the outline, and to sub- 
mit to the subcommittee a short statement 
with respect to the issues, 

Similar letters were sent to labor organi- 
zations? as well as to all departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government which 
have any function with respect to any of the 
iron and steel plants* States and local goy- 
ernments of the areas in which the plants 
are located were also consulted? 


IMPORTANCE OF FREIGHT RATES 


Recognizing the importance of freight 
rates in connection with the future utiliza- 
tion of Government-owned plants and fa- 
cilities, letters* were also addressed to the 
executives of approximately 50 railroads * in- 
viting them to advise the committees of their 
views as to what relationship exists between 
railroad rates and the post-war utilization 
of Government-owned steel plants. It was 
felt that the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Georgia railroad rate 
case, allowing the State of Georgia to pre- 
sent to that tribunal a petition to enjoin 
an alleged rate-fixing combination, might 


* See appendix IV. 
*See appendix III. 
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make it desirable for the committee to con- 
sider the relationship between transporta- 
tion and the best utilization for the civilian 
economy of Government-owned plants. It 
is recognized tat these plants, not the steel 
plants alone, but all of the plants, may have 
to be closed to the great detriment of the 
national economy unless markets are found 
for their products. It was felt that no group 
of executives would be more interested in 
studying the possibilities of expanding civil- 
ian markets and civilian products than the 
railroads, and that no industry would be 
likely to benefit more than the railroads if 
a wise and successful program of plant dis- 
posal is developed. 

The chairman is happy to report that the 
responses to the letters have indicated 
widespread interest throughout the coun- 
try. Not all replies have been received as 
yet, but the cooperation indicated, both by 
letter and orally, has been excellent. 

CLASSIFICATION OF STEEL PLANTS 

Several companies prefaced their answers 
by making the general observation that 
the Government-owned iron and steel fa- 
cilities are so varied in character that it 
would be difficult to lay down general rules 
as to their disposition. Therefore, they sug- 
gest that all Government-owned steel plants 
and facilities be divided into three or four 
different classes which will have to be treated 
differently as far as utilization and disposi- 
tion are concerned. While there are some 
differences in the classifications suggested, 
they may roughly be summarized as follows: 

Class 1: Strictly war-purpose facilities in- 
stalled in private plants or built nearby, 
which are not readily adaptable to peace- 
time uses. The following are examples: 
Equipment for shell forging and machining, 
for the manufacture of cartridge clips, bombs, 
special tank parts, guns, etc. 

Class 2: Facilities installed in or nearby 
private plants designed to supplement exist- 
ing standard facilities, They are generally 
described as “scrambled” facilities and, un- 
less it is economical to move them to some 
other location, the present operator will be 
the only and logical party to acquire or 
operate these facilities after their present 
uses have expired. 

Class 3: All newly built integrated plants 
(as for example, Geneva) and those non- 
integrated plants which are capable of inde- 
pendent operations. 

With respect to the plants falling into the 
third class, replies emphasize strongly that 
no general rules as to disposition and utiliza- 
tion can be made but that it will be neces- 
sary to make a study, plant by plant, to 
identify and separate those which have pos- 
sibilities for post-war operation. 


SUMMARY OF REPLIES TO INDIVIDUAL QUESTIONS 
CONTAINED IN THE OUTLINE 
As far as the specific questions contained 
in the outline are concerned, the answers 
received as of April 15, 1945, may fairly be 
summarized as follows: 


ANTICIPATED LEVEL OF POST-WAR DEMAND 


With respect to the first question, as to 
the anticipated level of post-war steel de- 
mand, there seems to be a basically different 
approach as between some of the companies 
which have attempted to answer this ques- 
tion, concerning the feasibility of answering 
this question and the value and the impor- 
tance of economic forecasts for the develop- 
ment of specific disposal policies of steel 
plants. Bethlehem Steel Co., for example, 
doubts whether real progress can be made 
at this time through an examination of 
economic factors suggested by part I of the 
outline. Bethlehem feels that no reliable 
statistics are obtainable with respect to most 
of the questions and that any attempt to 
answer them would be purely guesswork, 

Inland Steel Co., on the other hand, feels 
that sound policies with respect to the dis- 
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position of surplus facilities should be formu- 


lated on the basis of sustained demand for 
steel as distinguished from short-term ac- 
celerated needs immediately after the war. 
Therefore, Inland, on the basis of past ex- 
perience and anticipated population in- 
creases, attempts to make a forecast as to 
what this sustained post-war demand is 
likely to be. Inland arrives at an average 
demand for ingot steel of approximately 
54,000,000 net tons for the 30-year period 
between 1945 and 1975, and a maximum 


demand by 1975 of 63,000,000 net tons. 


As far as the initial post-war demand is 
concerned, Inland believes that the esti- 
mate of 65,000,000 to 70,000,000 net tons, made 
by Walter S. Tower, director of the American 
Iron & Steel Institute, is a reasonable esti- 
mate. 

The United States Steel Corporation esti- 
mates that the post-war demand will be 
about 65,000,000 to 70,000,000 tons of ingot 
steel in good years in the post-war period. 
United States Steel, however, calls attention 
to the fact that in comparison the country 
had an ingot capacity on January 1, 1940, 
of in excess of 81,000,000 tons and on January 
1, 1945, in excess of 95,000,000 tons. 

Summarizing all the forecasts made by 
the various companies who have attempted 
to reply to question I as to post-war demand, 
it may be said that all of them anticipate 
a post-war demand substantially in excess 
of pre-war demand. The demand for steel 
immediately following the war is anticipated 
to be considerably higher than the average 
demand over a long-time period after the war. 
Some of the companies qualify their esti- 
mates by pointing to the impact which gen- 
eral Government policies with respect to 
taxes, and so forth, will have on steel demand. 

Specifically, most of the companies antic- 
ipate a greatly increased volume of exports, 
particularly during the reconstruc.ion period. 
while steel plants located in devastated coun- 
tries are incapable of filling the needs abroad, 

As far as the regional distribution of steel 


* demand in th- United States is concerned, 


a greatly increased steel demand is antici- 
pated in the far West and in the South. In 
addition there is anticipated a high demand 
for steel in regions where the automotive 
industry and manufacturers of household 
utilities are located. 

The development of new uses for steel, and 
the expansion of old uses, is anticipated 
particularly for stainless and alloy steels. 
Some companies anticipate increased require- 
ments, not so much because of new uses but 
because of the need for replacement of ex- 
isting machinery and equipment. 

With respect to possible inroads on steel 
demand by light metals, plastics, and other 
materials, the answers are extremely optimis- 
tic. The reasons given vary. Some point to 
the high price levels of light metals in com- 
parison with steel. Others believe that light 
metals, plastics, etc., will be used merely to 
supplement and complement steel consump- 
tion. Others again believe that new uses 
which may be found for steel will more than 
offset any inroads made by light metals and 
plastics. 

NEW PLANTS IN NEW AREAS 


With respect to the second question as 
to special problems which exist in connec- 
tion with the utilization of plants in areas 
where previously no steel plants had been 
located, it has been pointed out that the 
replies received emphasize strongly the need 
for a plant-by-plant study of these problems. 
Some of the replies point out that in some 
instances the location of plant sites were 
chosen in order that certain other plants en- 
gaged in the production of war materials 
could have their source of raw materials 
readily available rather than that the steel 
plants involved should be favorably situated 
to compete in after-the-war markets, How- 
ever, only a careful market analysis and an 
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analysis of the available facilities will pro- 
duce the necessary answer as to whether and 
how the plant in question can be utilized. 

The United States Steel Corporation points 
out that a market analysis should be made 
for each plant for the life of the investment 
in question, the normal economic life of a 
steel plant being from 20 to 25 years. This 
analysis, detailed by products, should, ac- 
cording to the United States Steel, be broken 
down into three periods: A short period fol- 
lowing cessation of hostilities of from 2 to 3 
years; a 5-year period following thereafter; 
and, finally, a 15-year period after the latter 
period, 

The market analysis will have to show what 
demands will arise for these different periods 
for durable goods, such as railroad equip- 
ment, building construction, public works 
utilities, and ship building, and for consumer 
goods, such as automobiles, refrigerators, ag- 
ricultural equipment, and containers, and 
for all classes of export trade. 

Finally, such market analysis must include 
a study of whether the estimated post-war 
markets can be reached competitively by 
other steel plants. 

The analysis of the existing facilities re- 
quires a study of the rate of capacity, the 
availability of raw materials, and the source 
and cost of assembly, the suitability of exist- 
ing facilities, the need for additional capital 
expenditures necessary to reconvert or to 
add additional facilities, the probable oper- 
ating costs of the reconverted plant when 
running at 50, 75, and 100 percent, and 
present and anticipated freight rates from 
the plant to markets for each product to 
reach destination. 

The American Steel Foundries suggested 
that an important consideration on the part 
of prospective purchasers will be the eco- 
nomics of disposition by such purchasers of 
their existing privately owned facilities which 
may in whole or in part become excess capac- 
ity on account of the acquisition of the 
Government-owned facilities. 

As to the question of relative transporta- 
tion costs in connection with assembly and ` 
distribution as compared with old estab- 
lished plants, the Pacific Tube Co. points to 
the difficulties faced by western fabricators in 
meeting competition of eastern steel manu- 
facturers. The Pacific Tube Co. points out 
that the eastern steel manufacturers will 
quote approximately the same prices for 
steel products whether they be deliverec to 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, or Los 
Angeles, inasmuch as the freight from the 
eastern plant to destination will be about 
the same in every case. On the other hand, 
a west-coast manufacturer, who is not fully 
integrated, is required to buy his basic prod- 
ucts from the East and pay thereon the same 
amount of freight as would be paid for the 
finished product if sold on the west coast by 
the eastern manufacturer. Therefore, the 
west-coast manufacturer who endeavors to 
sell to a west-coast destination located a 
considerable distance from his plant finds 
that to be ccmpéetitive he is required to absorb 
the cost of the freight from his plant to his 
customer, 

In view of this situation, the Pacific Tube 
Co. pleads for special relief until the west 
coast can become a fully integrated manu- 
facturing area, 

On the other hand, the replies received 
emphasize that freight rates unprofitable to 
railroads are not justified to keep plants in 
operation, and no railroad rates should be 
made which would discriminate in favor 
of any such plants. 

As far as new basing points or non-basing- 
point pricing is concerned, the answer sup- 
plied by Inland Steel suggests that there is 


. ample justification for the continuation of 


the base-point method of pricing. Inland 
Steel points out there are no restrictions on 
the number or locations of basing points and. 
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that new basing points may be designated by 
any steel producer with the announcement 
of the base prices applicable. Inland Steel 
further points out that the basing point 
system meets the unusual requirements of 
steel producers to keep up high-volume, low- 
cost production of steel, and that any change 
over to a non-basing-point method of pric- 
ing would create serious dislocation within 
the industry and in the national economy. 

This view is strongly supported by the 
National Supply Co. 

TAX PRIVILEGES 


The majority of the companies replying 
to the committees’ question is strongly op- 
posed to the granting of any special tax 
privileges. The American Rolling Mills main- 
tain that the granting of such privileges or 
any direct subsidy would in the end destroy 
private competitive enterprise. The Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries suggest that, instead of 
any special tax privileges, the selling price or 
rental for the facilities should be adjusted 
downward to meet the existing conditions as 
to cost, markets, etc. The Isaacson Iron 
Works, at Seattle, however, suggests that 
some provision might be made which would 
allow special amortization, such as war- 
time certificates of necessity to encourage 
private purchase of equipment that would 
enable private industry to employ a maxi- 
mum number of employees. 

Atlantic Steel Castings Co. feels that any 
venture capital which is provided for the 
utilization of new capacity should be afforded 
some measure of protection incident to the 
development of new markets particularly as 
present revenue laws preclude the establish- 
ment of any reserve funds n to per- 
mit many companies to sustain themselves 
ata periods of adverse business condi- 

ons. 

The Pacifc Tube Co. asks the question 
whether operators who have used their own 
capital in operating Government-owned fa- 
cilities should not receive treatment pref- 
erential to those operators who have worked 
on the basis of a fixed fee from the Govern- 
ment. It suggests that the former opera- 
tors have taken great risks in using their own 
capital and therefore might be accorded ad- 
vantages not given to operators who risked 
virtually nothing. 

The United States Steel Corporation points 
out that subsidizing uneconomic operations 
to increase employment artificially in one 
locality at the expense of employment in 
other localities would produce the over-all 
effect of less efficient production which would 
cause a net loss rather than a net gain to the 
Nation. In this view United States Steel is 
joined by Bethlehem Steel Co. and Inland 
Steel Co. 


METHODS OF DISPOSAL 

The Inland Steel Co. points to the prin- 
ciples of the Baruch-Hancock report with 
respect to disposition of surplus property. 
First and foremost, that all negotiations for 
the disposition of such property should be 
conducted in a “goldfish bowl,” and, second- 
ly, that the facilities should not be operated 
by the Government in competition with pri- 
vate enterprise. 

As far as the specific questions asked by the 
committee are concerned, the replies are prac- 
tically unanimous that disposition of plants 
before their present use is discontinued and 
before they are declared surplus is desirable. 
Here are some of the reasons given: Early 
disposition will avoid the high cumulative 
cost of custodial, watch, legal, and accounting 
services. Blast furnaces, rolling mills, coke 
ovens, and other equipment of this character, 
no matter how new or modern they are, will 
deteriorate rapidly if shut down. 

One of the answers, on the other hand, 
cautions against any disposition which will 
affect present operations, and some of them 
doubt whether the major companies now op- 
erating Government-owned plants can de- 
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cide whether they want to continue opera- 
tions or not after the war. 

The National Supply Co. warns against any 
fixed policies to dispose of plants before their 
present use is discontinued, since the haste 
may lead to some bad deals. The Govern- 
ment should entertain negotiations, the Na- 
tional Supply Co. points out, whenever buyers 
are in p and should not follow any 
fixed policy as to time of disposal. 

SALE OR LEASE 

Basic disagreement exists between the com- 
panies who replied to the question of whether 
plants should be sold or leased, or how else 
they should be disposed of. The Inland Steel 
Co. takes the extreme view that plants should 
be disposed of by sale only, in order to get the 
Government completely out of the business. 
American Rolling Mill Co. likewise feels that 
plants should be sold to private enterprise at 
the best possible price obtainable. 

On the other extreme, Copperweld Steel Co. 
believes that, in order to protect the Govern- 
ment’s interests, new facilities should not be 
sold because the Government would have to 
dispose of such facilities at a sacrifice. Cop- 
perweld Steel Co., in stead of sale, advocates 
@ 20-year lease on a tonnage basis. This 
would enable the Government, so Copperweld 
believes, to liquidate its entire capital invest- 
ment and would not necessarily add any 
burden to management. On the other hand 
it would permit management to increase its 
markets and thereby materially increase the 
employment of labor. 

Other companies replying do not feel that 
any set rules can and should be established 
with respect to sale or lease. National Sup- 
ply Co., for instance, believes that sale would 
be preferable but that the conditions sur- 
rounding each transaction should determine 
the method of disposition. Atlantic Steel 
Castings Co. suggests that many companies 
who wish to acquire surplus capacity are not 
sufficiently well entrenched to risk an undue 
portion of their resources in the acquisition 
of these facilities, and it appears equitable 
to Atlantic Steel Castings that such com- 
panies should be granted leases on favorable 
terms with options to purchase the proper- 
ties at a fair valuation. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. is pessimistic as to the 
purchase of Government-owned integrated 
plants and other facilities which can be oper- 
ated as independent units. Bethlehem Steel 
feels that the purchase of these Government- 
owned facilities at any price would involve 
an unusual degree of risk on the part of the 
purchaser and this risk, Bethlehem Steel 
feels, is bound to influence the views of any 
prospective purchaser as to the price it is 
willing to pay. 

With respect to the facilities installed pri- 
marily for the production of wartime prod- 
ucts, Bethlehem Steel Co. suggests that the 
Government's interests might best be served 
by preserving the ownership of the Govern- 
ment for future emergencies rather than to 
sell these facilities for the very nominal price 
which they might bring, since most of them 
are not readily adaptable to the production 
of commercial products. To whatever extent 
they can be advantageously used, Bethlehem 
suggests that they be leased, thus leaving the 
Government in full ownership and control if 
they should be needed in some future emer- 
gency. 

As for facilities installed at or near existing 
plants designed to supplement existing facili- 
ties in the production of standard steel prod- 
ucts, the owners of the existing plants should 
be given an opportunity of acquiring such 
plants. Should it be impossible to agree on 
a satisfactory purchase price, Bethlehem 
Steel Co. suggests that a lease with an appro- 
prite rental base might be worked out. 

The Continental Foundry & Machine Co, 
suggests that, in establishing the purchase 
price for Government-owned buildings and 
machinery within a given plant, considera- 
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tion should be given to the fact that the com- 
pany made rental payments for the use of 
such buildings and machinery for the war 
effort. 


GOVERNMENT CREDIT TO PURCHASERS AND 
LESSEES 

The same divergence of views which exist- 
ed with respect to the question of sale or 
lease exists with respect to the question of 
Government extension of credit to purchasers 
or lessees. American Steel Foundries, In- 
land Steel Co., and Copperweld Steel Co. op- 
pose the extension of credit for the purchase 
of surplus facilities. The first two companies 
feel that, if the venture was really sound, 
private financing should be available for it. 
American Steel Foundries is apprehensive 
that Government financing of either the 
purchase money or the conversion expense 
might lead to the risk remaining that of the 
Government and to possible recall of the fa- 
cilities back to the Government, 

Copperweld Steel Co., while opposing credit 
for the purchase of surplus facilities, believes 
that an extension of credit for operating pur- 
poses would be highly desirable in order to 
maintain a high standard of employment. 

National Supply Co., on the other hand, 
feels that, while the Government might ex- 
tend credit to purchasers, it is doubtful 
whether credit should be extended to lessees. 
In any case, however, National Supply Co. 
insists that the credit should be negotiated 
with the intention that it will be refinanced 
through private channels in a few years. 


BASIS FOR PRICES AND RENTALS—-FIXED OR 
FLEXIBLE PRICES OR RENTALS 


A; far as the basis of the price or rental is 
concerned, several companies suggest that 
it will be impossible at the present time or 
immediately following the war to establish a 
sound price or rental bases. The suggestion, 
therefore, is made not to determine such 
bases until the industiy has had an oppor- 
tunity to survey its post-war prospects. 

Copperweld Steel Co, suggests that rentals 
should be based on the production and ship- 
ment over a 20-year period, Atlantic Steel 
Castings Co. likewise believes that rentals 
should be fixed on a relatively low per ton of 
production basis for a period sufficiently long 
to permit the lessees to operate pending clari- 
fication of market conditions. 

American steel foundries, on the other 
hand, feels that flexible prices might en- 
courage the launching of unsound ventures 
at Government risk, 

Those who believe that it might be pos- 
sible to establish bases now insist that, in 
fixing a selling price, the conditions facing 
the particular plant or facilities should be 
evaluated and that the price should not be 
based exclusively on original cost and depre- 
ciation. Inland Steel Co., for example, points 
out that in many instances plants have been 
constructed at an abnormally high cost or 
have been placed in locations in which com- 
petitive disadvantages exist. Inland believes 
that the value of the capital equipment is no 
greater than its earning capacity, and that 
in fixing a fair value, due recognition must 
be given to this important factor. 

As far as moneys received by the Govern- 
ment for sale or lease of surplus property are 
concerned, American Rolling Mill Co. has 
suggested the use of these moneys for the 
purpose of carrying on intensive research 
within the armed forces and in cooperation 
with private enterprise in the interest of na- 
tional defense. 

Inland Steel Co. suggests that the pro- 
ceeds from surplus sales should be used to 
reduce the national debt. 

SPECIAL DISPOSAL CONDITIONS 

All of the companies replying to the ques- 
tion with respect to special conditions are 
opposed to any conditions with respect to the 
level of operations and employment and steel 
price policies. They argue that no industry 
could long exist if it is required to pay for 
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services not rendered. Inasmuch as little 
steel can be produced against future orders, 
the level of operations must necessarily fall 
if orders fail to come in. 

Some of these companies deem it advisable 
to attach a condition to the sale of prop- 
erties requiring persons acquiring such prop- 
erties to maintain them in good working 
order for a limited number of years in the 
interest of national security. 


PREFERENCE FOR OR DISQUALIFICATION OF 
COMPANIES 

The question of whether any company 
should be preferred with respect to, or ex- 
eluded from, buying or leasing plants has 
resulted in a variety of suggestions. Some 
companies, as for example Inland Steel Cor- 
poration, suggests that, in the absence of 
any conflict with the antitrust laws, no Com- 
pany should be excluded as a prospective 
purchaser. 

Several companies have expressed the opin- 
ion, as, for example, Atlantic Steel Castings 
Co. and American Steel Foundries, that 
those companies now leasing or operating 
plants should be afforded the first oppor- 
tunity to acquire or lease the facilities. 

Copperweld Steel Co. suggests that fa- 
cilities should be leased to present operators 
or that preference should be given to such 
institutions that could maintain the highest 
level of employment. 

United Engineering & Foundry Co., is op- 
posed to the sale of steel plants to com- 
panies nob now engaged in the steel business, 
as for example, automobile or refrigerator 
manufacturers, or railroad companies. This 
view is supported by Continental Foundry & 
Machine Co., which believes that no company 
which has not been operating in peacetimes 
in a given basic industry should be per- 
mitted to buy or lease any Government- 
owned plants in any basic industry which has 
too much productive capacity for normal 
peacetime years. 

American Steel Foundries, on the other 
hand, believes that the opportunity to pur- 
chase steel plants should be open to any 
industry. 

American Radiator Co, takes the middle 
position and feels that steel plants should 
first be offered to people engaged in the steel 
business, and, secondly, to people who 
might want to engage in the steel business. 


SUMMARY OF REPLIES TO RAILROAD LETTER 


The majority of the replies received to the 
letter sent to approximatly 50 major rail- 
roads, point out that the freight-rate struc- 
ture of the railroads is “highly complex, that 
it reflects circumstances and conditions, eco- 
nomic and otherwise, surrounding the move- 
ment of each kind of traffic from each origin 
to each destination individually, and a gen- 
eral relationship to other orgins and destina- 
tions, as well as a reasonable relationship to 
competitive commodities” (Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad). Therefore, most of the re- 
plies suggest that the over-all problem with 
which the subcommittees are confronted -in- 
sofar as railroad rates are concerned, is 
such that the situation can best be dealt 
with as and when definite, specific informa- 
tion is available as to the purposes to which 
individual plants and facilities are to be 
used, together with information in regard to 
the general areas in which raw materials will 
originate, and destination territories of the 
manufactured products. 

This latter point is made very strongly by 
William Jeffers, president, Union Pacific Rail- 
road, and I quote from his telegram: 

“Tf a plant should pass to private opera- 
tion then the freight rates can be negotiated 
but not as a condition precedent to sale or 
disposal of such plant. If the rates in effect 
are not deemed to be proper and negotiations 
fail then the subject should properly be re- 
ferred to Interstate Commerce Commission 
for adjudication. Otherwise other private 
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interests engaged in competitive efforts would 
be at a decided disadvantage, which I am 
sure would create widespread public resent- 
ment.” 

Otherwise, the railroads generally empha- 
size that the continued existence of the pros- 
perity of their roads is based upon their abil- 
ity to establish new industries and to assist 
the old ones in maintaining a profitable busi- 
ness. The roads point out that if a buyer or 
lessee of a Government plant proposes to 
manufacture a p:oduct never before shipped 
from that point, rates will have to be worked 
out with the industry and with connecting 
lines to territories to which the industry de- 
sires to ship. Emphasis is placed on the fact 
that its rates must be properly related to 
those enjoyed by established competitors, 
both on raw materials and the finished prod- 
ucts, 

The Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey 
states that “it is a truism that transportation 
costs practically determine the life or death 
of any major industry, particularly one such 
as the steel industry.” The Central Railroad 
Co. of New Jersey points out that the private- 
ly owned steel plants which were in existence 
in this country prior to the war, were built 
up primarily with relation to the then-exist- 
ing levels of transportation costs, so that the 
life and death of these privately owned plants 
is dependent upon a delicately adjusted pat- 
tern of these costs, relative changes in which 
souls be undertaken with the utmost cau- 
tion. * 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road Co. stresses the fact that the building of 
new war plants was spread throughout the 
country apparently for strategic rather than 
economic or commercial reasons, and has 
thereby brought about a different distribu- 
tion of traffic than existed before the war. 
The raflroad believes that it is a matter of 
speculation whether the reconversion of in- 
dustrial plants to normal peacetime pursuits, 
and the conversion of war plants to commer- 
cial business, will or will not continue this 
dislocation of normal traffic flow. Until con- 
ditions have become settled, the road believes, 
it will not only be difficult, but impracticable 


to indicate rates that would be equally satis-_ 


factory to the shipper and the carrier. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 
points out that it would be hurtful to indus- 
try and the economy of the country “to ex- 
pect or require the railroads to adjust their 
transportation charges for the purpose of 
maintaining artificially Government plants 
or facilities which are not soundly located 
with respect to the raw materials and the 
markets for the finished products.” 

The Missouri Pacific Lines believe that 
there is no issue as to the relationship be- 
tween railroad rates and the utilization of 
Government-owned plants and facilities 
which cannot be satisfactorily resolved by 
conference and negotiation between the rail- 
roads and the owners of the erstwhile Gov- 
ernment plant. As far as the rates for steel 
are concerned, the railroad points to the 
fact that steel is sold. on certain base-point 
prices and that, in the road's opinion, the 
freight rate that enters into the picture may 
or may not be the rate from the point from 
which the steel is shipped, and that there- 
fore, in some cases it is likely that the meas- 
ure of the rate itself, whether it be high or 
low, may not be of any great importance, 

Finally, the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. ex- 
presses grave concern over the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the State of Georgia case. 
It anticipates serious confusion in view of the 
uncertainty which it feels has resulted from 
the decision and fears that out of the “welter 
of that confusion” there may cOme “some 
Government-ordained rate structure, which 
+ + > would freeze freight rates on & 
mileage basis.” 
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REPLIES FROM STATE GOVERNORS TO STEEL LETTERS 

The only reply received as of April 15, 
1945, from any of the State Governors which 
deals with the substance of the problems in- 
volved is one from Gov. Edward Martin, of 
Pennsylvania, Governor Martin suggests that 
the following questions should be dealt with 
in the course of the hearings: 

1. What are the replacement needs of old 
established steel plants as a result of war 
production and to what extent do added war- 
time facilities supply these replacement 
needs? 

2. To what extent has improved technology 
affected the capacity of existing plants to 
supply anticipated normal demands? 

3. What would be the effect on employ- 
ment fn eastern industrial cities of diversion 
of peacetime steel demand to newly con- 
structed steel plants in West and Northwest? 

4. What effect would Government subsidies 
in form of reduced taxes, preferential rail 
rates or the like, to maintain steel produc- 
tion in new areas have on reconversion prob- 
lems and demands of other industries? 

5. To what extent would such a policy de- 
lay post-war readjustment to a stable and 
self-maintaining economy? 

BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

8.912. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of Arthur 
Dewitt Janes; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

8.913. A bill to protect scenic values along 
and tributary to the Catalina Highway with- 
in the Coronado National Forest, Ariz.; to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for Mr. 
WHEELER) : 

5.914. A bill to amend the tariff act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, 

(Mr. CHANDLER introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 60, which was ordered to lie on 
the table, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 555) to establish a 
Missouri Valley Authority to provide for 
unified water control and resource de- 
velopment on the Missouri River and 
surrounding region in the interest of the 
control and prevention of floods, the pro- 
motion of navigation and reclamation of 
the public lands, the promotion of 
family-type farming, the development of 
the recreational possibilities and the pro- 
motion of the general welfare of the area, 
the strengthening of the national de- 
fense, and for other purposes, which 
were referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 


PEACE AND PROSPERITY: OUR SHARE IN 
ESTABLISHING IT—STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR BURTON 
[Mr. BURTON asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp excerpts from 

a statement entitled “Peace and Prosperity— 

Our Share in Establishing It,” delivered by 

him before the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 

merce, Cleveland, Ohio, April 17, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.] ? 
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CITIZENS' DEDICATION TO A LASTING 
PEACE PLAN—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
BURTON 


[Mr. BURTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement by 
him entitled “Citizens’ Dedication to a Last- 
ing Peace Plan,” made in Washington, D. C., 
April 22, 1945, which appears in the Appen- 
dix. ] 


COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE IN 
PEACETIME—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
WALSH 


[Mr. WALSH asked and obtained leave. to 
have printed in the Recor an address in 
opposition to compulsory military service, 
delivered by him for the Massachusetts 
Women's Political Club, in Boston, on April 
22, 1945, which appears in the Appendix.] 


JUSTICE FOR LITHUANIA—ADDRESS BY 
ARCHBISHOP RICHARD J. CUSHING 

[Mr. WALSH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a sermon asking 
justice and freedom for Lithuania, delivered 
by Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D. D., arch- 
bishop of the diocese of Boston, on April 22, 
1945, at the cathedral in Boston, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


ANNIVERSARY OF BIRTH OF THOMAS A, 
EDISON—ADDRESS BY SENATOR PEPPER 


[Mr. BILBO asked and obtained leave to - 


have printed: inthe: Recorn a radio: address 


on the birthday anniversary of Thomas’ A, . 


Edison, delivered by Senator PEPPER in Wash- 
ington, February 10, 1945, which appears in 
. the Appendix.] 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE— 
ADDRESS BY ALF M. LANDON 


[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the subject The San Francisco Conference, 
delivered by Hon Alf M. Landon, in Topeka, 
Kans., April 22, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


EULOGY OF THE LATE PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT BY D. D. MONROE 


{Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a eulogy on the 
late President Roosevelt delivered by D. D. 
Monroe, grand sire of the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows, at Clayton, N. Mex., on April 
13, 1945, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE JEWISH PROBLEM AND ITS 
SOLUTION—ADDRESS BY WILLIAM B, 
ZIFF 


[Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an address on the subject The Jewish Prob- 
lem and Its Solution delivered by William 
B. Ziff, at the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
at a meeting in commemoration of the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the creation of the 
Jewish Legion in World War No. 1, which 
appears in the Appendix,] 


ACCIDENTS IN THE AIR 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in this 
morning’s Washington Post I find the fol- 
lowing ..rticle: 


CURTISS PLANT DENIES PLANES WERE DEFECTIVE 


Burrato, N. Y. April 21—Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation’s Buffalo plant tonight issued a 
denial of charges that it produced defective 
planes and permitted improper inspection. 

Senator WILLIAM LANGER (Republican), 
North Dakota, last Wednesday accused the 
plant of producing defective aircraft and 
forcing them into the armed services through 
improper inspection. The Senator offered as 
proof a document he said was signed by a 
former Curtiss inspector, Frank R. Hirsch, 
of East Aurora. The firm said Army intelli- 
gence had reported “the statements made by 
Mr. Hirsch were wholly inaccurate.” 
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Mr. President, as will be noted, the 
article mentions the fact that I made 
certain charges, and I wish to say that 
I haye testimony in addition to the state- 
ment of Frank R. Hirsch, a former in- 
spector. The Mead committee, or the 
Truman committee, has failed to report 
for a period of 21 months. Unless we 
get some report by a week from today, 
I intend to offer a resolution asking for 
the appointment of a special committee, 
because the records show that our pilots 
are still dying at a greater rate in this 
country than they are in the theater of 
war. - 

Mr. TOBEY, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. If my memory serves me 
correctly, the planes in question, which 
it was brought out by the Truman com- 
mittee were defective, were used as train- 
ing planes for the instruction of the 
youth of America in flying, and Govern- 
ment inspectors were barred from the 
planes while these phony operations went 
on, if I remember the evidence correctly. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator’s recol- 
lection is correct. 


ATROCITIES IN GERMAN PRISON CAMPS - 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, the : 
people of our country, have been deeply - 


stirred at the messages just received 
from General Eisenhower and others re- 
ferring to the treatment accorded by 
Germans to prisoners of war. They are 
now convinced that American prisoners, 
and the prisoners of our allies, have re- 
ceived atrocious treatment at the hands 
of the Germans. It has taken the 
American people a long time to become 
convinced that the Germans would de- 
scend to the level to which apparently 
they have fallen in the abuse of prisoners, 

Last Friday, when reports came 
through, after advising with officials of 
the O. W. I. and Representative BROOKS, 
of Louisiana, we jointly prepared a joint 
resolution to be introduced into both 
Houses of Congress this morning. The 
joint resolution will be presented in the 
other House by Representative Brooxs 
today. In the meantime, some of our 
colleagues are either on the way to visit 
the prison camps, or perhaps by this 
time may have arrived. 

I daresay the Senate will desire to take 
some action, and the joint resolution I 
have in my hand is intended to give 
the President of the United States the 
authority to appoint a permanent war 
atrocities commission, or a semiperma- 
nent commission, as he may desire, to 
examine and keep a record, so that for 
all time the American people may have 
a record of the treatment of Americans 
and Allied prisoners by the Germans in 
the war. 

This is a very short joint resolution, 
and is not intended to conflict, of course, 
with what has already been done. It 
may be that if a permanent commission 
is organized, the President will want to 
appoint the Members of the House and 
Senate who are already serving, and 
there is no idea on the part of either 
Representative Brooks or myself to do 


anything today except to be certain that. 
the brutal treatment being - accorded. 


prisoners is called to the attention of the 
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American people, and that the Senate 
and House of Representatives have an 
opportunity to make their wishes known 
to the President and to the country. 

Mr, BILBO. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator referred to 
atrocities committed by the Germans. 
Does the Senator include the Japs also? 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the War Atroc- 
ities Commission is appointed by the 
President it will of course inquire into 
atrocities wherever committed, in any 
part of the world. By reason of infor- 
mation gained by members of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs and of 
the Mead Committee and of the Appro- 
priations Committee, when we visited 
war areas in 1943, it has been generally 
known that the Japs have been guilty of 
bestial treatment to American prisoners. 
In diaries captured by the forces of Gen- 
eral MacArthur and others, “apanese 
soldiers have themselves told stories of 
atrocities committed by them in order 
that they may be considered to be great 
men when they return to their own coun- 
try. Fortunately not many of them are 
going to return: General 
has in his possession statements. by Jap=-- 
anese in their own handwriting; which 
clearly set forth the atrocities committed 
by them upon American prisoners, 

The joint resolution I am abou’ to in- 
troduce reads as follows: 


Whereas American prisoners of warre- 
leased from Nazi prison camps are a living 
testimonial to the complete disregard by the 
Germans of the concepts of mercy and de- 
cency included in the Geneva Convention; 
and i 

Whereas American news services have re- 
cently released reports confirming the exist- 
ence of prison camps wherein the members 
of the armed forces of our gallant Allies have 
been subject to similar bestial treatment; 
and 

Whereas the nationals of our Allies from 
France, Belgium, -The Netherlands, Poland, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, .Norway 
and the Scviet Union have been enslaved, 
tortured, and slaughtered with the full 
knowledge of Axis authorities; and 

Whereas such brutal and inhumane con- 
duct is the natural product of those debased 
political ideas and degrading social concepts 
held in common by Nazi and Japanese mili- 
tarists; and 

Whereas the United Nations have signified 
their intention of hotding personally re- 
sponsible for these vile assaults against the 
dignity of mankind those Gemans who have 
authorized as well as those who have com- 
mitted such acts: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That it is the sense of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the United States, that the President of the 
United States appoint a commission to be 
known as the War Atrocities Commission to 
examine, investigate, and report upon the 
descent of the Axis annihilations far below 
the level of animal cruelty, outreaching the 
lust to kill of the most primitive savages; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this Commission should 
consist of equal membership from both 
Houses of Congress, from private citizens of 
the United States, and provided that at least 
two wearers of the Purple Heart from the 
lower echelons of the armed forces of the 
United States be included; and be it | 

Further resolved, That the Commission 
should be immediately appointed and imme- 
diately. sent to the sccne of these atrocities, 
60 that: 
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1. The people of the United States shall 
have the benefit of the information collected 
and the decisions made by this representative 
commission; and so that 

2. The United States delegation at the San 
Francisco Conference shall likewise have this 
information and these decisions at their dis- 
posal. 


It is desirable that this information 
be in the hands of the delegations to the 
San Francisco Conference so they may 
consider it in connection with decisions 
to be made by them with respect to the 
people involved. 

Mr. President, certainly there can be 
no peace reestablished in the world until 
we insist that conventions dealing with 
treatment of prisoners are lived up to. 
Senators have but to visit a German 
prison camp in this country or a Japa- 
nese prison camp in this country and see 
the kind of treatment accorded German 
and Japanese prisoners. The other day 
at Como, Miss., a German major gen- 
eral was buried with full military honors. 
The American authorities permitted the 
Hitler Fascist salute to be given at the 
burial of the general.. They permitted 
the firing of a salute of guns and the dis- 
play of the Naziemblem. The treatment 
we accord German and Japanese pris- 
oners is far and away different from the 
treatment accorded American prisoners 
in the hands of the Germans and Japa- 
nese. We must see to it, Mr. President, 
that in the future mistreatment of our 
soldiers shall not again occur. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky if his joint resolution 
refers to the committee which, according 
to the press, has already been formed 
and is on its way to Europe, or does the 
resolution refer to a committee in addi- 
tion to that one? 

Mr. CHANDLER. When we prepared 
the resolution it was not known either 
by Representative Brooxs, or by me, or 
by the O. W. I., so far as I am informed, 
that any group Members of Congress 
had been appointed, or would be ap- 
pointed. This is the first opportunity 
which the House or the Senate have had 
since the report and request came from 
General Eisenhower when either House 
could take official action. Action has 
heretofore been taken by someone. 
The action proposed by the resolution 
is not intended to be competitive with 
previous action. I have no desire to in- 
terfere with anything that has been done 
previously. If the permanent Commis- 
sion is appointed it is possible that Mem- 
bers of Congress who are now on the 
tour of concentration camps will be ap- 
pointed to the Commission. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, how is it 
possible for so many Members of the 
Congress to take these trips to the bat- 
tlefields of the world and to foreign 
countries? It was day before yesterday, 
I believe, that we heard that 3 Members 
of the House of Representatives had 
visited a certain place in Europe, and 
this morning the press states that 8 
Members of the House are visiting battle- 
fields and concentration camps in Eu- 
rope. Then we hear over the air that 17 
editors, and no one knows how many 
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Members of both Houses, are taking an- 
other trip. How do they get there? Do 
they go on their own account, or how? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have been in- 
formed that some of them have been 
invited to go by the British Government, 
and perhaps by other governments, 

Mr. AIKEN. Who pays the expenses? 

"Mr. CHANDLER. I am not advised 
as to that. If you are invited, I as- 
sume the one who invites you pays the 
expenses. I have been told that some 
Members of the House and others have 
been invited by the British Government 
to visit the concentration camps, and 
have already gone. If a Senator or a 
Representative is named by a Senate or 
House committee to go over there, the 
War Department has arrangements 
whereby the expenses are paid. I un- 
derstand that 12 of our colleagues are 
on the way overseas, or perhaps by this 
time have arrived. I do not know who 
is going to pay their expenses. I have 
not been consulted in that matter and I 
cannot answer. 

Mr. AIKEN. It does not seem to me 
to be a very good or safe rule for Mem- 
bers of either House—probably I should 
not refer to the other House, but I may 
say it is not a good or a safe rule for Mem- 
bers of the Congress to go anywhere 
merely because someone offers to pay 
their expenses. I should think the 
United State Government should pay the 
expenses, if it is not already doing so, 
of any Members of the Congress who are 
visiting various parts of the world. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Let me say to the 
Senator that a committee of Senators 
went all the way around the world, and, 
so far as I know, our expenses were paid 
by the United States Government. I 
have never accepted any invitation by 
any other government, and I would not 
do so. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think that is the way 
all these trips should be made. 

Mr.CHANDLER. We were authorized 
to make the trip by our respective com- 
mittees and by the Senate, and we made 
the trip under that authority. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. It is my understanding 
that nearly any Member of Congress who 
desires to do so may go overseas at the 
invitation of the British Government. 
It is also my understanding that most of 
the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives who have been overseas, and have 
been in the European theater during the 
last few weeks, or who may be there now, 
made the trip at the invitation of Euro- 
pean governments, 

As the Senate knows, on Friday last, 
General Eisenhower cabled to the War 
Department urging that the War Depart- 
ment send a committee of 12 Members 
of the Congress, 6 from the Senate and 
6 from the House of Representatives, and 
a number of members of the press, to 
visit and to see at first hand the prison 
and concentration camps of the Nazis, 
in order that the Members of such com- 
mittee might see with their own eyes 
the horrors of those camps and the evi- 
dences of the brutality and of the atroc- 
ities which had been committed in those 
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camps. As a result of this request by 
General Eisenhower the War Depart- 
ment designated the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr, BARKLEY], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Tuomas], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooxs], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
as the 6 Senate Members of the commit- 
tee to go over and to represent the 
Senate. 

Mr. AIKEN. How long has it been 
since the War Department was naming 
Members of congressional delegations? 
What right has the War Department to 
say who shall represent the Senate, and 
what authority is there for letting foreign 
governments pay the expenses? 

Mr. HILL. I would say in reply to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ver- 
mont that the War Department would 
have no power to name Members from 
the Senate unless the naming of such 
Senators was perhaps agreeable both to 
the distinguished majority leader and 
the distinguished minority leader. I can 
well imagine that the minority leader 
was consulted in this matter. General 
Eisenhower was anxious to have six 
Members of the Senate visit Europe for 
the purpose indicated. As the Senator 
knows, so far as the majority is con- 
cerned—and I believe also so far as the 
minority is concerned—most distin- 
guished Senators, occupying the most 
important positions in the Senate, were 
selected. For example, the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
is the majority leader. The distinguished 
Senator from Georgia, chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, is now also act- 
ing chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate, in the absence 
of the distinguished Senator from Texas 
(Mr. ConnatLy] at the San Francisco 
Conference. The distinguished Senator 
from Utah [Mr. THomas] is chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. So it will be seen that so far as the 
majority is concerned, the majority lead- 
er, the acting chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, and the chair- 
man of the Committe on Military Affairs 
were designated. I believe that an ex- 
amination of the list of names from the 
minority will show that the minority 
Members are equally distinguished. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN: I have not the slightest 
objection to the make-up of the commit- 
tee which has gone to Europe; and it is 
probably a good thing that it has gone. 
The question I raise is whether we should 
permit the War Department to name such 
committees, or whether it should be done 
by the Senate itself. I do not recall that 
the question has been brought before the 
Senate. Possibly it has. I do not recall 
that leave of absence has been given. 
Furthermore, I believe that expenses of 
trips such as this should be paid out of 
congressional appropriations, and not by 
any foreign government or by any other 
department of the Government. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 
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Mr. HILL. So far as expenses are con- 
cerned, I presume that the Members of 
both Houses will travel in War Depart- 
ment or Navy Department planes. In 
this case, General Eisenhower having 
made the request, I suppose they will 
travel in War Department planes, and 
that while the members of the committee 
are over there they will be billeted with 
our troops. No doubt they will be fed 
at Army messes, and will live in an Army 
camp while they are there. 

If the Senator from Kentucky will fur- 
ther yield to me in that connection, at 
this time I ask unanimous consent that 
the six Members of the Senate to whom 
I have referred may be excused from 
calls of the Senate during their visit to 
inspect and see at first hand the German 
prison camps. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. MORSE. _ Mr. President, I shall not 

object, but I wish to register an objection 
to the procedure by which the designa- 
tions were made. In my judgment, when 
‘a committee of the Senate of the United 
States proceeds on such an inspection 
‘trip as this, the members of the com- 
mittee should be designated by the 
Senate, and not by the War Department, 
‘or any other executive agency of the 
‘Government. 
- Mr. CHANDLER. I had not assumed 
that the War Department selected the 
Senators. Of course, I have no way of 
knowing. The reason for this resolution 
was to give authority for what was done. 
I wish the Senate to understand that 
this resolution is not intended to be com- 
petitive. I think perhaps it was exceed- 
ingly important that General Eisen- 
hower’s request be complied with at the 
earliest possible moment. I believe he 
wanted Members of Congress to be on 
hand as soon as possible. It seems to me 
important that the bodies of those who 
were mangled, bruised, and beaten be 
viewed immediately, so that they may be 
buried, I tnink perhaps that was the 
reason for haste. As my friend from 
Oregon has suggested, personally I would 
not approve of the War Department’s 
selecting Senators or Members of the 
House to make inspection trips on behalf 
of the Congress. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr, MORSE. My comment is based 
upon my understanding of the state- 
ment made by the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama. I understood him to say 
that the designation of the particular 
individuals selected was made by the War 
Department. To that principle I object. 
As to the request for leave of absence to 
the Senators involved, I do not object. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Perhaps I can say a word 
in clarification of the situation. At any 
rate, I can assume some of the responsi- 
bility for what has happened. +» 

The first I heard of this matter was on 
Friday afternoon, when the majority 
leader of the Senate told me of the in- 
vitation which had come from General 
Eisenhower, through military channels, 
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embodying a most earnest appeal that a 
group of Senators and Representatives be 
sent to Europe at the earliest possible 
moment so that on their return they 
might report to the American people and 
to the Congress the precise situation with 
respect to the German concentration and 
prison camps, and as to the atrocities 
which had been practiced not alone upon 
our own people, but upon citizens of Ger- 
many and others. 

I heard of the invitation Friday af- 
ternoon. There was a cablegram from 
General Eisenhower. I believe it came 
through General Marshall. The appeal 
of General Eisenhower that such a visit 
be made was concurred in by General 
Marshall. 

I knew nothing about the make-up of 
the senatorial group until the following 
morning. Then I obtained further de- 
tails as to the trip. Members of the 
group were to leave Sunday morning, be- 
cause it was imperative that if they were 
going at all, they should be there at the 
earliest possible moment. 

As minority leader, I took the responsi- 


bility, after consultation with such Mem- - 


bers of the minority as I could reach on 


‘Saturday morning, of submitting the 


names of three Members of the minority 
to go on this trip. I submitted the list 
to the majority leader, and I assume 
that he passed it on to the War Depart- 
ment, and that final arrangements were 
consummated by the War Department. 

I do not know whether I have violated 
the proprieties, or offended the sensi- 
bilities of any Senator; but there was 
what seemed to me to be an imperative 
request from the highest military au- 
thority overseas that this group of Sena- 
tors be sent over there. If it were to be 
done, it had to be done at the moment. 
There was no opportunity for reference 
of the matter to a committee of the Sen- 
ate. There was no opportunity for com- 
mittee consideration, or consideration by 
the Senate. After consultation with 
such Members of the minority as I could 
reach, the names of three Members of 
the minority were submitted by me. I 
did not assume that I was appointing a 
committee of the Senate or members of 
such a committee. I acted on the as- 
sumption that I was recommending 
Members of the Senate as desirable and 
proper persons to go on this trip. 

I think it would be tragic if in the 
circumstances leave of absence should 
From 
my conversations with the Members 
recommmended I know that they were 
reluctant to take the trip. The senior 
Senator from Kentucky was most reluc- 
tant to go. The Senator from Georgia 
expressed himself as being reluctant in 
the extreme. I know that the Senator 
from Utah did not wish to go; and I 
know that Members chosen from this side 
did not wish to go. However, they went 
in response to what they felt was a call 
to service. 

I shared that view. I participated in 
the selection of the Members who went; 
and I approved, so far as I had any au- 
thority to do so, sending them to make 


_ this survey of conditions. 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. CHANDLER, I yield, 
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Mr. McMAHON. I for one am per- 
fectly delighted to learn that this dele- 
gation has gone abroad. As the able 
minority leader has stated, the necessity 
was great; the need was urgent; and I 
am very much pleased that the able 
majority leader [Mr. BARKLEY], the 
Chairman of the Committee on Finance 
(Mr. GeorcE], and the Chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs [Mr. 
Tuomas of Utah] are representing this 
side of the aisle. This is an official dele- 
gation, on important and urgent public 
business. There have been cases in 
which it seemed to me that certain repre- 
sentatives of the Congress went on 
frolics of their own, conferring with 
generals on various fronts about military 
strategy, of which they knew nothing, and 
taking up the time of men who. have 
something more important to do, than 
to entertain persons who knew nothing 
about the problem. So in my opinion 
this delegation, as I have said, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is important. These gentlemen 
should have gone in answer to the call of 
General Eisenhower; but I think that we 
and all other Members of the Congress 
should give some care and consideration 
to the question of going across the water 
in these times, lest we unnecessarily bur- 
den the war effort. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iyield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Wholly aside from the 
question of this particular trip, address- 
ing myself to a point raised by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr CHANDLER] and 
developed by the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr, AIKEN], namely, the matter of Mem- 
bers of Congress going across the ocean 
or leaving this country and being guests 
of a foreign country, I think that is 


wholly uncalled for and improper. I 


think that Members of Congress who 
might happen to leave this country and 
not pay their own expenses certainly 
should go at the expense of our own 
Government, not at the expense of a 
foreign government. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I do 
not know any way to keep a Member of 
Congress from accepting an invitation 
from a foreign government if he chooses 
to do so. I understand that some have 
received invitations. I never had one; 
but if I had, I would not have accepted it. 
The only trip I ever made on an inspec- 
tion tour was made at the direction of 
the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, and was approved by the Senate. 
I think that is the best way, perhaps. 

The joint resolution was prepared be- 
fore it was known that such an emer- 
gency would arise or that a committee 
would be appointed. I desire to repeat 
that it is not competitive; but I think the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
should take notice of this matter offi- 
cially. If the joint resolution is not ob- 
jectionable, I think it should be adopted. 
I think it should give the President the 
authority to appoint a bipartisan com- 
mission of Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate, Republicans 
and Democrats, as the civilian part of the 
commission, and—as the resolution sug- 
gests—two wearers of the Purple Heart, 
two G. I. soldiers who have served in the 
Army, They should see these things 
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and -should be advised, because they 
would be able to: make some practical 
suggestions about what the Government 
of the United States should do under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I take no issue with 
the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Kentucky; but I would assume that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and other responsible 
military leaders, with the military de- 
partments they have available with 
which to deal with matters such as that 
to which the Senator from Kentucky has 
referred, would gather the evidence, 
document it, take photographs, and in 
other ways perpetuate it, so that their 
records would be the best evidence. 

While I think that in the circum- 
stances it might have been wise to send 
one committee over there, fundamentally 
the obligation of Members of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives is to 
remain in Washington and attend to the 
business of Congress here, and do it as 
well as. we can, and let the military and 
naval experts conduct the war. It is my 
opinion that, while this case is an ex- 
ceptional one, and it might be well to act 
upon it, and certainly so if General 
Eisenhower requests it or if the President 
has requested it, as a general rule a con- 
gressional committee cannot do anything 
over there that the Army or Navy can- 
not do better. When the evidence is as- 
sembled, it could be presented to the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives, 
and we could, in line with what the Sen- 
ator has suggested, set up a committee 
which could review the evidence here. 

I am doubtful whether it would be 
wise for some of us to take 6 months off 
or 3 months off from our own work 
here—and that length of time would be 
necessary in order for a committee to do 
a complete, good, and thorough job—I 
doubt whether it would be wise for Sena- 
tors or Representatives to take off that 
much time from their work here, on 
which the Army and the Navy must rely 
as the source for all the money and sup- 
port and legislation necessary in order 
to win the war. 

I am not taking any issue with the 
resolution, except to say that if a com- 
mission is appointed, it should sit in 
Washington, and should let the evidence 
flow in to Washington from reliable 
sources, rather than go around and see 
for itself. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
think the commission should be ap- 
pointed. Where it sits is a matter to 
be determined later. But in this war 
the American people are wholly com- 
mitted together with their lives and 
property and money. I donot agree that 
a Senator who votes for war and votes 
taxes on the American people to sup- 
port the war and votes billions of dol- 
lars in money and property of the peo- 
ple—and their money and property are 
scattered all over the earth—has no duty 
aside from voting. I think he owes an 
obligation to follow that investment as 
closely as the circumstances allow. Our 
allies are very smart. They do not make 
much fuss about sending people to all 
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parts of the world-to see about their 
affairs. 

We are not going to be a provincial 
country any more. We are not going to 
be able to live within the borders of the 
United States, when our sons and our 
substance are literally scattered all over 
the globe. 

‘I think the committee trip in 1943 
did a great deal of good. I think it has 
meant a great deal not only to those who 
took the trip but to those who talked 
with them later. 

This time the War Department has 
made the request. That is rather un- 
usual, because generally the only time 
the War Department talks to the Senate 
is when it wants something. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to say that I think 
the trip made by the committee in 1943 
accomplished a tremendous amount of 
good; but I wish to state for the REC- 
orp that that was a duly authorized com- 
mittee of the Senate, and the expenses 
were paid by the United States Govern- 
ment, whether through the War Depart- 
ment or some other agency of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator is 
quite correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is the way such 
committees should operate and that is 
the way they should be designated. 
They should be authorized by the Con- 
gress. If we correctly understand the 
current newspaper reports, there are 
approximately 30 or 40 Members of both 
Houses of Congress abroad, today, inves- 
tigating the war. How many of them 
have been authorized to make such trips, 
I do not know; but certainly such trips 
should be authorized and the Members 
of Congress who make the trips should 
be named in the same manner that the 
committee which made the very excel- 
lent trip in 1943 was named. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes. Idesire tore- 
peat what I said a while ago. If a 
foreign government wishes to invite a 
United States Senator or a Member of 
the United States House of Representa- 
tives to visit a country across the ocean, 
and if the foreign government wishes to 
pay his expenses, and if the Member of 
the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives wishes to go, there is nothing we 
can do to keep him from going, except 
to expel him. If he wishes to accept the 
invitation, I do not know of any way to 
stop him. 

Mr. AIKEN. Except that under the 
rules of the Senate he must obtain the 
consent of the Senate to make the trip. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes; but if he did 
not obtain it, the only thing we could do 
would be to expel him, I suppose, because 
otherwise he probably would go if h 
wanted to go. : 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me again? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the trip made 
by the five Senators, who subsequently 
have been able to view the situation as a 
result of their memorable'trip some time 
ago, was a good venture. I think the 
trip made to the Aleutians by the sub- 
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committee of the Committee on Military 
Affairs was.a good venture. We might 
keep in mind that one of the sections of 
the world over which the American flag 
flies is the Philippine Islands. The Phil- 
ippine Islands have been devastated to an 
extent of from $700,000,000, so I am 
advised, to more than $1,000,000,000. 
Bills are pending in Congress to pay the 
damages in the Philippines resulting 
from the war, to revive trade, to establish 
air bases and military bases, and so 
forth; so we have a considerable amount 
of work of that character to do, without 
going to places where the American flag 
is represented only on a battlefield. 

Inasmuch as large sums of money are 
involved in these.proposals, it seems to 
me that if there is a desire to investi- 
gate some matter with which the Con- 
gress has to do, it would be “right down 
the alley” to examine into the situations 
I have described. I do not wish any- 
thing I say to be regarded as criticism 
of what has already happened in respect 
to the committee which is to visit the 
camps at. which atrocities have been 
committed, because the request to make 
the trip came from General Eisenhower, 
nor do I wish to have anything I say re- 
garded as a eriticism of the five Senators 
who went around the world or of the 
Senators who visited the Aleutians. But 
from now on we shall have plenty of 
investigating to do, if we are going to 
act wisely, in regard to some of the bills 
relating to territory over which the 
American flag flies. Until we have han- 
dled such matters fairly well, I think 
extraneous problems might well be left 
to the military and naval authorities of 
the United States. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN, I should like to propound 
a question to the Senator from Mary- 
land. If it seems advisable to send a 
committee to investigate conditions in 
the Philippines before expending vast 
sums of money to repair the damage 
there, should not the work which will 
be involved. fall upon the committee of 
Congress which must deal with the Phil- 
ippine Islands? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
should say that the answer is in the af- 
firmative. A number of bills are now 
on the Senate Calendar which are very 
far-reaching, and which will undoubted- 
ly provoke some debate on this floor 
before the Senate acts upon them. 

In reference to the Philippine Islands, 
I do not believe that the elimination of 
the enemy in those islands has progressed 
sufficiently far to enable a congressional 
committee to do more than to get in the 
way if it should go there. However, I 
think that as soon as the situation clears 
up, and these bills are pressed for ac- 
tion, some of us will have to lock the 
situation over. I am not hunting for a 
tzip to the Philippine Isiands, and would 
not want to go there unless the Presi- 
dent, the Senate, or the naval or mili- 
tary authorities asked me to go. I þe- 
lieve that is a rule which we should fol- 
low in connection with all congressional 
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investigations. I cannot see why Mem- 
bers of the Senate or the House of Rep- 
resentatives should travel all over the 
world and get in the way of military 
movements when they have plenty of 
work to do right here at home, 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I wish to address my- 
self for a moment to what I believe to 
be the question pending before the Sen- 
‘ate, namely, the request of the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL] that the Sena- 
tors who have now departed on a trip 
abroad be granted official excuse for þe- 
ing absent from the Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his remarks until 
I have finished? 

Mr. HATCH. May I make an obser- 
vation upon the subject? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I certainly have no ob- 
jection to the Members who were se- 
lected from the other side of the Cham- 
ber; but in my opinion no better men 
could have been selected than the ma- 
jority leader (Mr. BARKLEY], the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], and the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Tuomas]. I 
strongly approve their selection. 

If there is any question as to the au- 
thority of this committee to make the 
trip, Iam ready to vote now. I am will- 
ing to move that the request of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Hu] be 
amended so as to provide that the Mem- 
bers of the Senate who compose the com- 
mittee which is now on its way to per- 
form its duties, shall be designated the 
official representatives of the Senate in 
that connection. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
agree in part with the statement made 
by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typrncs], but as to another part of it, I 
do not agree. I think we should con- 
sider our British allies. They are per- 
mitted to send representatives all over 
the world, and they are careful to insure 
that British interests are protected at 
all times. In connection with the pres- 
ent war, Congress was asked to appro- 
priate large sums of money. Sometimes 
it has not been known where all the 
money was being used. When commit- 
tees made trips to other countries they 
were able to ascertain where some of 
the money had been spent. I dare say 
that not many Senators would put a 
considerable sum of money in a bank 
in Louisiana or in North Dakota with- 
out first either going themselves or send- 
ing someone on their behalf to investi- 
gate the standing of the bank. Persons 
have been known to buy farms in vari- 
ous sections of the country who later 
found that no farms had actually been 
purchased. The land turned out to be a 
swamp, or something of that nature. 
We have more than $100,000,000,000 
worth of surplus property located in var- 
ious parts of the world. I hope that 
when the war is over that property, in 
large part, will be salvaged and used for 
the benefit of the American people. I 
hope that the part which cannot be sal- 
vaged will be sold at a price which will 
be cf some advantage to the American 
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people. It should not be destroyed or 
given away. 

Mr. President, I do not ask for an im- 
mediate consideration of my joint reso- 
lution. A similar one was introduced 
today in the other House. The commit- 
tee which would be appointed under the 
resolution would not be a competitor of 
the committee which has recently left 
Washington. I have no objection to that 
committee. However, I believe that the 
committee for which I ask should have 
the authority of Congress. My joint 
resolution was prepared before the com- 
mittee to which reference has been made 
was appointed by the majority leader, 
the minority leader, or the War Depart- 
ment. If my joint resolution is passed 
I shall be very happy. It is not an offen- 
sive resolution, and it will at least indi- 
cate that it has back of it some authority 
on the part of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, the joint 
resolution is in no way offensive. I find 
myself very much in sympathy with its 
purposes. However, I think it might be 
well to have the joint resolution go over 
for the day, so that opportunity may be 
afforded to examine it. I have found in 
my long experience in Congress that 
oftentimes when a proposal is allowed to 
go over, and an opportunity given to 
make an examination of it, it is some- 
times possible to find ways of improving 
it. I think the joint resolution should 
go over. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Ihave no objection 
to the joint resolution going over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 60) to 
provide for the appointment of a War 
Atrocities Committee by the President 
of the United States, was read twice by 
its title and ordered to lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] that 
the Senate authorize the appointment 
of the members of the committee, and 
that they be granted leaves of absence 
from the Senate? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not believe the 
Senator from Alabama said anything 
about authorizing the appointment of 
the committee. I think the Senator’s 
request was that the six members com- 
posing the committee be granted leaves 
of absence from the Senate. 

Mr, HILL. Mr. President, my origi- 
nal request was that the six Members 
who were designated as a committee to 
go abroad in response to General Eisen- 
hower’s request, be granted leaves of 
absence from the Senate in order that 
they might perform their duties. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I wish to ask the Senator 
from Alabama if he wants to stick to the 
statement that was made that the mem- 
bers of the committee were designated 
by the War-Department. That point 
may confront us later. 

Mr. HILL. I will state to the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky that I 
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was not in the city at the time the 
committee was designated. As the Sen- 
ator knows, on Wednesday I obtained 
consent of the Senate to be absent on 
Thursday and on Friday. I felt sure 
there would be no session of the Senate 
on Saturday, so I returned to the Senate 
only this morning. However, it was my 
understanding that, after consultation, 
the War Department designated those 
Senators as a committee to go abroad 
in response to General Eisenhower's 
request. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President; I wish to 
say a further word in explanation. I 
believe I am warranted in saying that 
neither I nor the distinguished majority 
leader had ever heard of this matter un- 
til sometime last Friday afternoon. I 
have already stated that I submitted a 
list of minority Members of the Senate 
to make the trip. I understand that that 
list was transmitted, or in some way made 
known to the War Department, and that 
the War Department made all the nec- 
essary arrangements for the trip. I have 
felt, and I now believe, that the Mem- 
bers who went were, in fact, invited by 
the War Department through the ma- 
jority leader and me, although I must 
admit that there was more or less in- 
formality in connection with the matter. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Would the Senator 

say that the members of the committee 
were not selected by the War Depart- 
ment? 
. Mr. WHITE. The names were sug- 
gested to the War Department by the 
majority leader and by me. I believe it 
may be said that final acceptance was 
a War Department action. 

Mr. CHANDLER, Would not the War 
Department have accepted any selection 
which the majority leader and the mi- 
nority leader had made? 

Mr. WHITE. I believe that is prob- 
ably true. 

Mr. AIKEN. I notice that on the ma- 
jority side of the aisle the party leaders 
were selected to go. Did the War De- 
partment invite the leaders of the mi- 
nority party to go? A 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I will say 
that I was very strongly urged to go. 

Mr, AIKEN. By whom? 

Mr. WHITE. And I know that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart], as chair- 
man of the Republican steering commit- 
tee, was urged strongly to go. Neither 
of us was able to accept the assignment. 

Mr, AIKEN. Then, so far as this side 
of the aisle is concerned, the ones who 
are going are really going as substitutes 
for the ones urged by the War Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITE, I do not think that the . 
War Department urged me to go, but 
did urge the Senator from Ohio to go. 
I was urged to go by the majority leader 
and I in turn urged the Senator from 
Ohio to go, but both of us declined. The 
suggestion to me came from the majority 
leader. I believe if it is desired to trace 
the matter back, it will be found that the 
majority leader was importuned by the 
War Department to go. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to say that this 
further discussion of the minority leader 
and the Senator from Alabama clears up 
at least some statements by others. I 
am very much of the opinion that the 
particular individuals selected should 
have gone. I am very happy to know 
that for this side they were selected or 
named by the minority leader. Anyone 
he names is perfectly satisfactory to me. 
But again, for the Record, I want to 
make perfectly clear that point on which 
I shall stand in future instances, namely, 
that I think when Members of the Senate 
of the United States go forth on any such 
mission as this it should be clearly under- 
stood that each should be named by the 
Senate of the United States, as I now 
understand was the case in this instance, 
and that no question as to whether they 
are acceptable to the War Department 
should be a point at issue. Whenever 
the Senate sends them then they become 
a committee of the Senate of the United 
States, and any suggestion in the discus- 
sion which has just taken place that 
they were submitted to the War Depart- 
ment for its acceptance, it seems to me, is 
entirely out of order procedurally. It 
does not make any ‘difference whether 
they are acceptable to the War Depart- 
ment; when we decide what Members of 
the Senate should go on such mission 
they should be the men who should go. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to request of the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator 
from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER, I want to associate 
myself with the views just expressed by 
the Senator from Oregon. I do not 
want the War Department to name Sen- 
ators; I do not want them to have to ap- 
prove the names, and I want it under- 
stood, so far as I am able to have it un- 
derstood, that the Senate can select its 
own Members to take the trip. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama? The chair hears 
none, and leave of absence is granted by 
the Senate to the six Senators mentioned 
by him. 

Mr. BILBO.: Mr. President, we are in 
the midst of a war; things are happen- 
ing every hour. The committee that has 
been sent to view these atrocities, as the 
Senator from Oregon says, of course is 
not a committee of this body, because 
it was not appointed by this body. My 
information, from a statement made by 
the Senator from Maine, is that this 
request came from General Eisenhower 
for immediate action; the Senate was not 
in session, and could not be gotten in 
session, and that the leader on the Dem- 
ocratic side, the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. BARKLEY], and the leader on the 
minority side, the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Warrel, assumed the responsibility 
upon the request of the Secretary of War, 
the invitation coming through the reg- 
ular channels from General Eisenhower. 
The suggestion was made, and the list 
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of Senators was selected by our leader 
and the leader on the other side of the 
Chamber. I think the decent and proper 
thing for the Senate to do is to consent 
and approve the action of our two respec- 
tive leaders and make this committee 
a committee of the Senate. I think we 
can do that because I believe we all re- 
spect what the two leaders did in this 
emergency. They could not wait for 
the Senate to act today, because these 
atrocities were being found and un- 
covered and the bodies of the dead were 
being buried. General Eisenhower want- 
ed the committee to get there in time to 
enable them to see these tragedies be- 
fore burial had taken place. 

I think the respective leaders acted 
wisely, and I think the proper thing for 
the Senate to do is to approve their ac- 
tion in naming certain Senators. No 
Member of the Senate has objected to the 
personnel, I am sure, because they are 
all distinguished Members of this body, 
and men we can believe and rely upon 
when they come back and make a re- 
port. But since they in a sense, at least, 
represent us, I think the Senate ought 
to make them a committee of the Sen- 
ate, and we can do that by approving 
the action of our respective leaders. I 
am not going to make a motion, I am 
merely making the suggestion. I think 
in that way we can approve of the ac- 
tion which has been taken and make the 
Senators who have already gone, and who 
are already there, if you please, a com- 


-mittee of the Senate. We ought to do 


it, but I am not going to assume the au- 
thority to make such motion. 

Mr. MORSE. «Mr. President, I believe 
that the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico made such a suggestion to the 
Senate a few minutes ago, and later, 
perhaps, made a motion. I certainly find 
myself in accord with such a motion. I 
am desirous, however, of getting the facts 
straight in the Recorp. The Senator 
from Mississippi just said that the Senate 
was not in session when the request was 
first made. Unless I have misunder- 
stood some remarks made by preceding 
speakers, I think the request was made 
on Friday at a time when the Senate was 
in session. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I did 
make the suggestion referred to by the 
Senator from Oregon, but it was merely 
a suggestion and expression of my own 
personal feelings. I did not make a mo- 
tion or a request, but I want the Senate 
to know that I agree heartily with what 
the Senator from Mississippi has said, 
and I am perfectly willing, if the leaders 
so desire and think it is proper, to vote 
for a resolution or a statement author- 
izing this committee as a committee of 
the Senate to go to Europe to view these 
terrible and horrible atrocities, to ‘come 
back and report to us, and to go to San 
Francisco and report to the conference 
there, if necessary. That, however, is 


‘only the expression of my own views. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I should 
like to propound a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT: pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Senator from Maine? 

Mr. HILL, I yield. 
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Mr. BREWSTER. I simply wish to 


associate myself with the suggestions 


which have been made regarding the 
very great value of a formal resolution 
validating and recognizing this commit- 
tee and the great service they can render. 
I believe it will be very important in 
years to come that there be no question 
as to the casual character of their selec- 
tion and the Senate clears, beyond any 
doubt, the reason for their mission. 

I was a member of a committee which 
had a somewhat casual origin and the 
fruits of the efforts of the committee 
were, I think, not all that could have 
been desired, inasmuch as we simply re- 
ported as individuals. I think that 
when this committee return they should 
report as a committee of the Senate duly 
authorized. Their report may become a 
very important and a very historic docu- 
ment, and I do not think there should be 
any question that this committee, in 
whom we have confidence, has the full 
support of the Senate of the United 
States in the tremendously important 
task they are undertaking. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, would it be 
in order at this time to move that the 
distinguished Senators who have gone 
on this trip be constituted a committee 
authorized by the Senate to inspect the 
German prison camps and act in any 
and all other matters which might be 
pertinent, and that they make a report 
of observations to the Senate on their 
return? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Such 
a motion or resolution would be in order. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
would feel that such a resolution should 
be quite carefully formulated, and that 
it should be initiated by the War Depart- 
ment, who, I understand, requested the 
trip, citing that whereas the War De- 
partment has asked, or that General 
Eisenhower has requested, that the Sen- 
ate of the United States make this in- 
spection, we are responding. Then 
there would be no question as to the cir- 
cumstances under which the trip took 
place. It should also specify rather par- 
ticularly the scope of the authority of 
the Senators. 

Mr. President, I agree with what the 
preceding Senators have said about the 
desirability of proceeding through reg- 
ular channels. I have not heard all the 
discussion, but I was somewhat regret- 
ful that the President pro tempore was 
not taken more into account. I think 
that was unfortunate. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The 


Aiken Cordon Hoey 
Austin Donnell Johnson Colo. 
Bailey Eastland Johnston, S. C, 
Bilbo Ellender Kilgore 
Brewster Ferguson La Follette 
Bridges Gerry Langer 
Buck Green McClellan 
Burton Guffey McFarland 
Bushfield Gurney McKellar 
Butler McMahon 

yrd Hatch Magnuson 
Capehart Hawkes Maybank 
Capper Hayden Millikin 
Chandler Hickenlooper Mitchell 
Chavez Moore 


Morse Revyercomb Tunnell 
Murdock Robertson Tydings 
Murray Russell Walsh 
O'Daniel Pach neg White 
O'Mahoney Smith Wiley 
Pepper Stewart Willis 
Radcliffe Taft Wilson 
Taylor Young 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Guass], the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Meran], and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. SCRUGHAM] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS] is necessarily absent, 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Briccs] and the Senator from New York 
[Mr, WAGNER] are absent on public busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent as a delegate to the In- 
ternational Conference at San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr, 
BARKLEY], the Senator from Georgia [Mr, 
GEORGE], and the Senator from Utah [Mr, 
Tuomas] are absent visiting various con- 
centration and prison camps in Europe. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Downey], the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], and the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS] 
are absent attending committee meet- 
ings and public business pertaining to 
their States. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Myers] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Illi- 
nois (Mr. Brocxs], the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr, WHERRY], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SaLTONSTALL] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] is absent on official business as 
a delegate to the International Con- 
ference at San Francisco. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
BALL] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] 
is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Sixty- 
nine Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, as soon as 
a formal resolution can be prepared 
with reference to the trip of the Sena- 
tors to visit the German prison camps, 
I shall offer the resolution, and ask for 
its consideration, and for action on it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, I wish to say that I am in 
thorough accord with what the Senator 
from Alabama has said, and deeply ap- 
preciate his statement. I believe such a 
resolution as that to which he has re- 
ferred should be adopted and I think we 
are very fortunate in having such a com- 
mittee from the Senate. 


DEFERMENT OF FARM LABOR 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a concurrent resolution 
which was adopted by the House of Rep« 
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resentatives by a vote of practically 4-to- 
1, dealing with the question of drafting 
farm help, and its effect upon the pro- 
duction of agricultural products, and 
asking for the appointment of a joint 
committee of the House and the Senate 
to investigate. ; 

There being no »%bjection, the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 29) was or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in order that 
there may be no further misinterpretation 
of the will and the desire of the Congress in 
enacting subsection K, section 305, title 50, 
United States Code, commonly known as the 
Tydings amendment to the Selective Service 
Act, Congress reaffirms the necessity to our 
war effort of said subsection K and again 
expresses its will and desire that the local 
selective-service board, in classifying the 
registrant, observe subsection K and con- 
cern itself solely with the registrant’s es- 
sentiality to an agricultural occupation or 
endeavor, and to the question of whether or 
not a satisfactory replacement can be Ob- 
tained. 

That there is hereby created a joint con- 
gressional committee to be composed of three 
members of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture to be appointed by the President of 
the Senate, and three members of the House 
Committee on Agriculture to be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
to determine who is responsible for the 
wholesale induction of essential farmers and 
farm workers where no replacements are 
available, in violation of the Tydings amend- 
ment, and to determine the effect of such in- 
duction upon agricultural production and 
upon the war effort, are to return its findings 
to the Congress at the earliest possible date, 


ECONOMIC REGULATION OF AIR 
TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, one 
of the very cerious problems confronting 
our post-war civil aviation arises out of 
the prese..t movement for State Icgisla- 
tion to establish economic regulation of 
air transportation by the States. Simply 
stated, the issue is whether our common 
carriers of the air are to be subject to the 
economic regulation of one government, 
as at present, or whether they are to be 
subject to the regulation of 49 govern- 
ments, as is now proposed. 

I have just read a comprehensive arti- 
cle on this important question by Mr. Os- 
wald Ryan, a member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, which has just appeared 
in the Virginia Law Review of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and which I think 
will be of great, interest to the Members 
of Congress and all others who are inter- 
ested in the progress of American avia- 
tion. Mr. Ryan is known to many Mem- 
bers of Congress by reason of his former 
service as general counsel of the Federal 
Power Commission, during which time 
he frequently represented this Govern- 
ment before the Supreme Court and 
other Federal courts in important regu- 
latory cases, and by reason also of his 
having been a member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board since its establishment in 
1938. 
` Task that the parts of the article which 
I have marked be printed in the RECORD 
at this point, 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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ECONOMIC REGULATION OF AM COMMERCE BY 
THE STATES* 


INTRODUCTION 


Its amazing capacity for speed and its in- 
difference to the barriers of land and water 
have enabled air transportation to make the 
greatest contribution thus far made toward 
the conquest of time and space, Despite a 
notable past achievement, this three-dimen- 
sional transportation now appears to stand 
at the threshold of its greatest opportunity, 
Whether that opportunity can be realized 
depends upon the favorable resolution of sev- 
eral factors, among which will be the public 
policies that will guide its further develop- 
ment. For air transportation, like all other 
public-service industries, must operate with- 
in the framework of public policies and 
whether it attains or fails to attain its full 
capacity for public service will hinge in 
large part upon the soundness of unsound- 
ness of those policies. And its ability to over- 
come the physical barriers of land and ocean 
gives no assurance of an ability to surmount 
political and economic barriers that may be 
unwisely and unwittingly reared against its 
advance. 

Vitally important among the factors that 
will affect the future of air commerce in the 
United States will be the economic regu- 
latory pattern, Thus far the economic con- 
trol over our common carriers of the air has 
been the function of the Federal Govern- 
ment; there has been no significant exercise 
of State power. Recently advanced pro- 
posals, however, contemplate the entrance 
of the States into the economic regulation Š 
of intrastate air commerce. It is the pur- 
pose of the present article to inquire into 
the need for such proposals and their validity 
in the light of their probable effect upon air 
commerce and upon the national regulatory 
policy which Congress in the Civil Aero« 
nautics Act of 1938 has provided for its de« 
velopment, 

The evolution of economic regulatory pol- 
icy with respect to air transportation has 
followed a different course from that taken 
by public-utility regulation in the United 
States. The economic regulation of rail- 
roads and highway carriers, of water, gas, 
electric power, rapid transit, and telephone 
companies began in each instance with the 
States and Federal economic regulation was 
instituted only when the interstate opera- 
tions of the respective industries reached 
such volume as required the assertion of the 
Federal power. 

In each instance, the States were con- 
cerned with the regulation of an industry 
which, at least in the beginning, was essen- 
tially local in character. The transportation 
and communications industries soon became 
interstate, but even today the bulk of their 
transactions are intrastate. The one excepe 
tion prior to the advent of air transportation 
was radio broadcasting and communication, 
From the beginning, radio broadcasting and 
communications have been essentially inter« 
state in character and have developed under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government with little or no regulation by 
the States, 


1“Economic regulation” in the present are 
ticle refers to regulatory control over the de- 
velopment of scheduled air services, the 
establishment of rates, control of consolida» 
tions, mergers, and acquisitions, interlocking 
relationships, abandonment of services, su< 
pervision of accounts and records, etc. The 
other type of regulation to which air trans- 
portation is subject is commonly referred to 
as “safety regulation” and involves the pre« 
scription and enforcement of safety stande 
ards, the issuance, revocation or suspension 
of licenses or certificates for aircraft and aire 
men, regulation of air traffic, etc. 

?The power industry is typical example. 
See Irston R. Barnes: The Economics of Pub- 
lic Utility Regulation, p. 770. 
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Air trafisportation has developed almost 
entirely under the stimulus of the Federal 
Government. The Post Office Department 
inaugurated, fostered, and promoted the air 
mail service through the experimental 
stages. Congress in the various air mail acts 
of 1925, 1928 and 1934 gave support and 
financial aid to the development of this new 
form of transportation not only as a means 
of securing its advantages for the Postal 
Service but also with a view to extending its 
benefits to the commerce, domestic and 
foreign, and the traveling public of the Na- 
tion? Thus Congress provided assistance in 
the form of air navigation aids, civil airways, 
funds for the construction of airports, and 
the establishment and enforcement of safety 
standards In general, therefore, it may be 
said that the States had no significant part 
in the development of this national and in- 
ternational system of air tion be- 
yond their limited promotional activities in 
providing airports and emergency landing 
fields, often with the substantial financial 
assistance of the Federal Government and 
such activities as they undertook in the field 
of air safety. 

* . s . n + 

It was recognized from the beginning that 
aviation presented a unique problem requir- 
ing uniformity of treatment and those who 
were most interested in its progress seriously 
considered the question whether there should 
be a single and exclusive Federal regulation 
or whether the control and promotion of 
avigtion should be intrusted to the dual ju- 
risdiction of the State and Nation. In all 
this, however, there was no suggestion for 
economic control of air transportation by the 
States. 

After the passage of the Air Commerce 
Act of 1926, which extended Federal li- 
censing requirements only to aircraft and 
airmen in interstate and foreign commerce, 
the States took action to provide licensing 
requirements for aircraft and airmen subject 
to State jurisdiction. In nearly all instances 
the State legislation enacted either required 
airmen and aircraft to have Federal licenses, 
or adopted the Federal regulations as the 
State standards. An endeavor was thus 
made to secure among the States the uni- 
formity with the Federal standards which all 
recognized as necessary. 

The foregoing describes the general legis- 
lative situation with respect to air safety reg- 
ulation which obtained at the time of the 
enactment of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938. The new Federal act provided regula- 
tion for air rtation both in the eco- 
nomic and in the safety fields. But while it 
limited the economic control to interstate, 
overseas and foreign air transportation (and 
all transportation of air mail), tts safety pro- 
visions covered not only interstate, overseas 
and foreign air commerce but also “the navi- 
gation of aircraft within the limits of any 
civil airway or any operation or navigation 
of aircraft which directly affects or which 
may endanger safety in interstate, overseas 
or foreign air commerce.” The jurisdiction 
imposed with respect to air safety was 
broader, therefore, than that imposed upon 
the economics of air transportation since it 
embraced all air transportation that traverses 
the vast system of Federal airways; all air 
navigation which directly affects or may en- 
danger safety upon those airways; all air 
transportation that carries air mall; the great 
volume of nonscheduled air commerce of an 
interstate character which operates outside 


3 Air Mail Act of February 2, 1925, 43 Stat. 
805, amended by act of June 3, 1926, 14 Stat. 
692; act of May 17, 1928, 45 Stat. 694; act of 
March 8, 1928, 44 Stat. 248, amended March 
2, 1929, 45 Stat. 1449; act of April 29, 1930, 
46 Stat. 259; Air Mail Act of 1934, 48 Stat. 933, 

‘Air Commerce Act of 1926, 44 Stat. 568, 
as amended by act of February 28, 1929, 45 
Stat. 1404, 
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the Federal airways, and also all air naviga- 
tion that directly affects or may endanger the 
safety of this “off the airways” interstate 
navigation. The power thus conferred upon 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to regulate all 
fiying to the extent necessary to protect inter- 
state comimerce was exerted by the Board 
when it issued its regulation requiring Fed- 
eral certification of all pilots and aircraft in 
the United States, thus embracing all flying 
anywhere in the air space of the Nation! 

The Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as pre- 
viously noted, limited its economic control to 
air transportation defined as interstate, over- 
seas or foreign air transportation or the 
transportation of mail by aircraft. Thus, 
nonmail air carriers whose routes lie wholly 
within the limits of a single State and which 
do not transport traffic moving in interstate 
commerce are not included within the terms 
of the act.. 

When the various legislative proposals 
which led to the enactment of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act were before the Congress, 10 
States had provided some degree of economie 
regulatory control of air carriers.© This con- 
trol had its source generally in the State con- 
stitutions or in statutes regulating or gov- 
erning public utilities and common carriers. 
The degree of control exercised by the States 
has been relatively unimportant although 
they have claimed the right to exercise the 
same control as has been applied to the other 
forms of transportation—the railroads and 
motor busses.” Those States which have ex- 
erted economic control over air carriers have 
not limited this control to carriers operating 
physically within the boundaries of the 
State but have extended it also, to a greater 
or lesser degree, to the interstate operations 
of interstate air carriers. Thus Pennsylvania 
has required interstate carriers to file tariffs 
with the State commissions. Arizona, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, New Mexico, and Colorado 
have required certificates of convenience and 
necessity for intrastate operations of inter- 
state carriers. 

Active interest in State control of aviation 
was stimulated by the introduction in the 
Seventy-eighth Congress of bills which pro- 
posed to extend Federal economic control 
over all air tion" This interest 
manifested itself in bills which were intro- 
duced in many State legislatures in session 
in 1943. Economic regulatory statutes were 
passed during 1944 in Kentucky, Rhode Is- 
land, and Virginia. In addition to the re- 
quirements of a certificate of convenience 
and necessity, the acts generally provided 
for the regulation of rates, the filing of tariffs 
and reports, and the other usual economic 
regulatory provisions.’ 

As previously stated, the need for uni- 
formity in State aviation legislation has been 
recognized from the and there 
has been a very real and earnest effort by 
such organizations as the American Bar As- 
sociation, the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws, and the 
National Association of State Aviation Offi- 
cials to propose legislation which would meet 
that need. A number of bills covering such 


‘Civil Air Regulations, secs. 60.30 and 60.31, 
amendment No. 135, effective December 1, 
1941. 

* Arizona Colorado, Illinois, Maryland, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wyoming West Virginia. 

7 The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representatives 
recently reported that: “Thus far there has 
been practically no economic regulation by 
the several States. With an occasional rare 
exception, State agencies, even where they 
have had the power to regulate, have re- 
frained from exercising the power” (H. Rept, 
No. 784, 78th Cong., Ist sess). 

+H. R. 1012 and S. 246. 

® Virginia, 1944, C. 267; Kentucky, 
©. 147; Rhode Island, 1944, C. 1500. 
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subjects as the establishment and enforce- 
ment of safety standards, construction, op- 
eration, and financing of airports and airport 
zoning have been proposed and sponsored by 
one or more of the named organizations, but, 
because of the rapidly changing situation, 
including changes in Federal legislation, little 
if any progress toward uniformity has been 
attained. However, 44 State legislatures now 
in session are being asked to consider four 
uniform legislative proposals—a State aero- 
nautics department act, a State airports act, 
a model State airport zoning act, and a State 
air carrier bill, The Aeronautics Department 
Act has a twofold function—promotion and 
the enforcement of air safety regulations, 
the promotional features of which are pre- 
dominate. The regulatory features are de- 
signed chiefly to secure the application of the 
safety standards and requirements of the 
Federal Government to fiying within the 
State. No provision is made for the economic 
regulation of air transportation through the 
issuance of certificates of public convenience 
and necessity, the contro! of rates, fares or 
services, or the other customary economic 
controls and interstate air carriers are ex- 
empted from the act’s safety requirements. 

As the titles imply, the State aiports act 
and the model airport zoning act are con- 
cerned with the development of an adequate 
system of airports and with insuring safe 
conditions on the approaches to the airports. 

The uniform State air carrier bill would 
establish economic regulatory jurisdiction 
over intrastate air commerce and also over 
the air carriers which engage in such air 
commerce whether they be interstate or in- 
trastate carriers. It is this poposal for the 
establishment of State economic regulation 
which has caused grave concern among mem- 
bers of the air carrier industry and the Fed- 
eral officials ed with the administration 
of the national regulatory policy established 
by Congress for civil aviation. 

. » . 


THE APPROPRIATE SCOPE FOR STATE ECONOMIC 
REGULATION 


1. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Any appraisal of the appropriate scope for 
State economic regulation of air commerce 
must consider both the economics of air 
transportation and the objectives which pub- 
lic policy should seek to achieve in this in- 
dustry. There appear to be criteria for judg- 
ing whether a particular regulatory program 
is in the public interest. Inasmuch as air 
transportation is still in its- developmental 
stage, the primary test should be whether the 
fullest possible economic development of this 
new form of transportation is facilitated. 
Air transportation is intimately related to 
the national defense, the efficient perform- 
ance of the postal functions, and the ad- 
vancement and promotion of the domestic 
and foreign commerce of the Nation; and any 
development which impairs the efficiency of 
air transportation in serving these three ob- 
jectives of national policy must be regarded 
as contrary to the public interest. The users 
of air transportation, the travelers and the 
shippers, are interested in more, better, safer, 
and cheaper transportation and regulatory 
policy should be directed to the promotion of 
these goals. So long as public policy looks 
to private enterprise to provide public trans- 
portation services, a commercially self-suffi- 
cient and technically efficient air operation 
must remain an objective of public policy. 
The opportunity for air transportation to 
achieve commercial self-sufficiency and a 
sound economic condition should not be 
lightly sacrificed by the adoption of a regu- 
latory program which would hamper or de- 
feat that achievement. 

Other considerations are pertinent in 
weighing the wisdom of a regulatory pro- 
gram. It is obvious that there should be 
no conflict of jurisdiction between the Fed- 
eral and the State Governments; conflicting 
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and inconsistent regulations must be avoid- 
ed, But consideration must be given to the 
possibilities of such conflicts, for the law- 
books are full of cases where the courts have 
found it necessary to decide whether the 
regulations of one government can be recon- 
ciled with those of another, and if not, which 
of the conflicting controls should prevail. 
The history of Government regulation of the 
railroads and other interstate utilities has 
witnessed the progressive extension of Fed- 
eral responsibility in the wake of the chang- 
ing character of public-utility operations 
from local enterprises to large interstate un- 


dertakings. Also serious for the new indus= - 
try would be a lack of uniformity among ' 


the several States exercising supervision over 
the same air carrier. The interstate barriers 
that have been erected by the. inconsistent 
and divergent State regulations of the high- 
way carriers constitute the classic example 
of the harm that can be done to the industry 
and the public when there is no single au- 
thority responsible for the sound regulation 
of an industry. Although there is little 


likelihood that divergent safety regulations ~ 


will in the future hamper the development 
of air commerce, there is the danger that the 
_ history of.inconsistent and burdensome eco- 
nomic. regulation which has been-the bane 


of railway and highway carriers may be re- 


peated in air transportation. 


2. THE ECONOMICS OF AIR TRANSPORTATION 
No regulatory policy can ignore the funda- 


mental characteristics of the industry to be. ‘ 


regulated, Certain salient characteristics of 
air transportation, therefore, are significant 
in drawing the distinction between air and 
_ surface carriage on the basis of which dif- 
_ ferences in public. policy have developed. 
Air transportation is predominantly inter- 
state rather than intrastate in character. 
This distinction is inherent in the nature of 
the industry. Air transportation is economi- 
cally advantageous in proportion to the 
length of the journey or haul; a situation 
that will continue in the foreseeable future 
with the prospective equipment. In the 
past, intrastate transportation by air has been 
relatively insignificant in volume, largely be- 
cause there were very few intrastate route 


` industry. 


segments where the time advantage of air - 


- Over surface transportation - was important. 
Although the future is expected to witness 


a large increase in local air traffic, the in- > 


creases in the volume of long-distance air 
travel should be proportionately greater so 
that the present relation between the two 
may be expected to continue. 

The contrast between air and surface trans- 
portation with respect to distances traveled 
is significant. During the 5 years, 1938-42, 
the average length of the passenger jour- 
ney by air was approximately 400 miles. 
The average passenger journey by rail is ap- 
proximately 50 miles or, if we disregard the 
short-haul commutation travel, it is about 
85 miles." 

The preponderance of interstate travel over 
intrastate is much more marked in air than 
in surface transportation. In 1933 approxi- 
mately 45 percent of the 132,000,000. passen- 
gers handled by the railroads moved in intra- 


state commerce and 55 percent of the 49,000,- . 


000 passengers who traveled by bus were 
intrastate passengers.“ In September 1940 


0 Frequency of stops en route invariably 
increases the costs of operation since the 
take-off and landing and the maintenance of 
ground personnel and facilities are expensive, 

“No figures are available for the average 
haul of express or cargo matter by air. 

2 Federal Coordinator of Transportation, 


Passenger Traffic Report, appendix I (1933). - 


Commutation traffic is excluded from both 
the railway and bus data, 
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only 16 percent of the 213,000 air passengers 
moved in intrastate traffic, and they ac- 
counted for only 8 percent of the passenger- 
miles reported by the air lines for that year.* 

A second significant characteristic of air 
transportation relates to the small volume of 
business which the air carriers have thus far 
handled and the relatively narrow profit 
margins which have been characteristic of 
air transportation. Air transportation has 
not yet attained the magnitude of big busi- 
ness. The following tabulation presents the 
gross operating revenues of all of the air car- 
riers and of certain railroads with comparable 
earnings: 


Operating revenues 
[In millions of dollars} 


1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 


All air carriers......... 42.8) 55.9) 76. 8| 97. 3)108. 1/123. 3 


.New Haven Railroad_| 73.0) 83.4) 85. 6/107. 5/156, 1/179. 5 


A ee Coastline 


44,1) 47.0) 50.0) 67. 4/115, 1/153. 6 
57.0) 63,8) 68,7} 85. 3/119. 3/151, 5 


This tabulation indicates that the entire 


domestic air-carrier industry is about equal - 


in gross earnings to a medium-sized rail- 


road. Air transportation presumably faces ` 


a period of rapid and extensive growth, but 
thus far it has barely penetrated the exist- 
ing travel market and has only started to 


develop that new and- larger future market. - 
which air transportation’s unique advan- 
tages in the conquest of time and space will © 


create. 

The narrow profit margins which have been 
typieal of air-transport operations refiect 
certain significant characteristics of the 
Unlike the railroads and other 
public utilities, the air lines have not béen 
under the necessity of making any consider- 
able investment in fixed capital; their prin- 
cipal investment has been in flying equip- 
ment, but this item, because of the high 
rate of depreciation, has had more of the 
characteristic of an operating expense than 
of a fixed capital account. In their freedom 
from the necessity for making heavy invest- 
ments in fixed capital lies a source of econom- 
ic strength for the air carriers. Narrow profit 
margins may be a source of weakness as well 
as of strength, as net profits fluctuate 
sharply with relatively narrow changes in 
the level of gross earnings. Thus, air trans- 
portation is singularly sensitive to any de- 
velopments which increase costs or curtail 
earnings. * 

The ratio of revenues to expenses for all 
domestic air carriers was 108.87 in 1939, 


13 Civil Aeronautics Board, Airline Traffic 
Survey: Origination and Destination, Sep- 
tember 1940. 

“Even if the Government had not under- 
taken the cost of providing airways, naviga- 
tion facilities and airports, air transporta- 
tion would not have been under the neces- 
sity of making an investment in rights-of- 
way at all comparable to those of the rail- 
roads. It must be recognized that all of 
the Government investments in airways, 
navigation aids, and airport facilities were 
not made for the benefit of air carriers, Pri- 
vate flyers and military aviation both make 
a greater use of such facilities than do the 
air carriers. 

235 This situation is aggravated by the fact 
that air transportation has thus far served 
the highest-priced segment of the trans- 
portation market. In times of curtailed na- 
tional income, it is inevitable that air trans- 
portation will lose a significant volume of 
its traffic to lower-priced forms of trans- 
portation, 
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108.42 in 1940, and 108.22 in “19412° The 
narrow profit margins call for a higher de- 
gree of managerial and regulatory care than 
is necessary in dealing with other public 
utilities. Management is under the necessity 
of anticipating and offsetting possible reduc- 
tions in operating revenues; relatively small 
increases in expenses may convert a profit 
into a deficit; investors are much more aware 
of changes in the condition of the company 
and are inclined to be more actively critical 
in their appraisal of management. 

During the war period, all of the air car- 
riers have experienced a great increase in 
the volume. of travel which they have been 
compelled to handle with reduced fleets, 
The result has been that operations have 
been conducted with capacity, or near-capac- 
ity loads. In consequence, the ratios of rev- 
enues to expenses have increased sharply as 
shown in the following tabulation: 


it 
months to 
1942 1948 November 
1944) 

Ph: ee a | 128; 32 | 129, 39 128, 21 
American... 126. 27 | 136. 82 131.17 
Eastern ___-..- 146, 22 | 147. 07 138. 98 
‘Transcontinen 

ern Air, Inc. 126, 88 | 120.83 123. 10 
United. -iiis 130, 48 | 135. 65 146. I1 


The figures for 1939, 1940, and 1941 are more ' 
representative of the conditions:which: will 
prevail when operations return’ to normal 
than are the ratios for the wartime years. 

* . * * 3 * 

A third significant characteristic of air 
transportation that deserves particular no- 
tice is that the industry is still in its develop- 
mental stage, both technically and commer- 
eially. Neither the size nor the peculiarities 
o? the market which air transportation will 
ultimately serve can be accurately outlined at 
the present time. It is, therefore, essential 
that both management and government avoid 
freezing the industry into patterns which 
would make it less flexible in adapting itself 
to new economic and technical developments 
or less venturesome in exploring and fulfilling 
all of its potential opportunities for service. 

Regulation came late in the history of other- 
public utilities; only after they had attained 
a degree of maturity did the State or Nation 
step in to impose the restrictions of regula- 
tion. The norms of these older industries, the 
extent and character of the public service re- 
quired, and the nature of the abuses to be 
curbed were all apparent before regulation 
reached that stage of evolution which the 
control of air transportation has already 
reached, In other fields of public transpor- 
tation a substantial measure of competition 
was relied upon to insure that managements 


- would be progressive, alert, and imaginative 


in fully exploiting their opportunities, Be- 
cause air transportation has recently been 
moving in the direction of increasing com- 
petition, both by alternative routes and by 
parallel operations over the same route, it 
has been, and still is, essential that the pub- 
lic and the industry be able to hold the regu- 
latory authority responsible for maintaining 
and fostering that economic environment 
which will insure the vigorous, progressive, 
and efficient growth of air services. That re- 
sponsibility cannot be effective if it in to be 
administratively divided among different 
governments by a system of multiple regu- 
lation. 


3 The corresponding figures for the four 
largest domestic carriers: were, for the same 
years, as follows: American, 115.73, 113.89, 
117,02; Eastern, 117.59, 124.44, 122.32; T. W. A. 
103.30, 98.81, 96.24; United, 104.98, 104.85, 
105.76. 
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The developmental stage of air transporta- 
tion has a further significance. In this stage 
it is of first importance to keep overhead 
costs, including the costs of compliance with 
public regulations, at the lowest figure con- 
sonant with safe and adequate service. The 
size of the market which air transportation 
can serve is limited by the level of charges 
imposed by contemporary conditions of cost. 
The large volume operations, which are essen- 
tial both to give stability and security to the 
industry and capacity to fulfill its obligations 
to the public, can be achieved only if pro- 
gressive rate reductions are possible.” Thus 
the industry's rate of growth will be depend- 
ent upon the ability to keep costs.as low as 
possible. One test of the proper govern- 
mental policy toward air transportation is the 
contribution which such a policy can make to 
the achievement of lower costs and lower 
rates. 


3. FEDERAL REGULATION OF AIR TRANSPORTATION 


The character of Federal regulation of 
air transportation deserves passing notice. 
Prior to the establishment of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority in 1938," the Government 
was concerned with promoting 
and fostering the development of air trans- 
portation. Regulation to protect travelers 
and shipper from overcharges was lacking. 
Primary attention was devoted to promoting 
both the technological and the commercial 
progress of the industry. The establishment 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board marked an 
elaboration in governmental policy toward 
commercial aviation. The Board was charged 
with responsibility for the promotion and 
maintenance of an air transportation system 
adequate to the needs of commerce, the 
Postal Service and the national defense, but 
in addition to these promotional and develop- 
mental responsibilities, the Board was charged 
with regulating the entry of new carriers Into 
the business, the extension or abandonment 
of existing routes, the reasonableness of rates 
charged to travelers and shippers, and the es- 
tablishment of that mail rate which would 
be necessary to the fulfillment of the na- 
tional policy. 


4. CERTIFICATES OP CONVENIENCE AND NECESSITY 


If the States should require certificates of 
convenience and necessity as a prerequisite 
to engage in intrastate air commerce, how can 
such regulation be integrated with existing 
Federal controls? What effect will such 
State regulation have upon the present pro- 
gram of Federal regulation? These are per- 
tinent questions in reaching any judgment 
on the wisdom of State economic regulation 
as currently proposed. 

Four factual situations must be considered 
in any discussion of the above questions: The 
intrastate operations of an interstate air- 
line; a geographically intrastate operation 
connecting with an interstate operation and 
serving as a feeder line; a geographically m- 
trastate operation paralleling and competing 
with a segment of an interstate operation; 
and an intrastate operation which is wholly 
unrelated to and does not affect any inter- 
state services. Under the proposed State 
legislation, the States would grant a certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity to any 
intrastate service already in operation. This 
grandfather clause would result in the auto- 
matic certification of existing air carriers to 
continue to engage in intrastate air com- 
merce where they are already doing so. 


it See address by L. W. Pogue, Chairman, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, on air transporta- 
tion’s post-war passenger potential. Proceed- 
ings of National Aviation Clinic, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., November 17, 1944: 

13 By Reorganization Order No. IV the name 
of the Civil Aeroneutics Authority was 
changed to Civil Aeronautics Board, 
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For new operations, however, an interstate 
earrier desiring to engage in air transporta- 
tion between two cities within the same State 
would find it necessary to procure a State 
certificate. In such a proceeding, the State 
commission would either merely “rubber 
stamp” the existing Federal authorization or 
would issue an independent decision which, 
unless it were in accord with the Federal 
decision, would create a conflict that could 
only be detrimental to the development of 
air commerce. If the State authority should 
automatically grant a State certificate to any 
carrier having a Federal certificate, it is difi- 
cult to see where the State regulation would 
in any way add to the effectiveness of existing 
controls or would otherwise serve the public 
interest. On the other hand, if the State 
regulatory body should refuse to permit a 
federally certificated interstate carrier to en- 
gage in intrastate commerce, the interstate 
carrier would be deprived of the opportunity 
to render an economical and efiicient service; 
it might be prevented from achieving a better 
load factor and might thereby be compelled 
to operate less economically and at higher 
unit costs. Such a result might represent 
the attempt of the State body to afford pro- 
tection to an existing intrastate operator or 
it might be the result of a desire of the State 
agency to develop a different pattern of air 
service which called for the performance of 
that segment of air transportation by a dif- 
ferent carrier from that certificated by the 
Pederal Government. In either event, the 
Federal program for the development of a 
national system of air transportation would 
be disrupted; the ts of the na- 
tional system would necessarily be subjected 
to considerations pertinent to a limited 
State system of air transportation which 
clearly would be unable to make as important 
a contribution to the public interest of the 


- State as the national system. Such a system 


of State certification ¿f intrastate operations 
by interstate carriers would compel the inter- 
state carriers, some of whom operate through 
20 o: more States, to petition each State 
where they propose to make more than one 
stop and obtain appropriate authorization to 
carry passengers and property between points 
within the State. 

What would be the situation if a State 


‘commission should undertake to certificate 


carriers to engage in feeder operations, con- 
necting with one or more interstate carriers? 
If such carriers are in fact feeder operations, 
they are subject to Federal control under the 
Civil Aeronautics Act since they are carrying 
interstate commerce. The fact that they 
would also be engaged in the carriage of a 
substantial volume of intrastate commerce 
would not alter their status as a component 
of the national air network. Feeder operators 
would presumably be engaged in the carriage 
of mafl, another factor which would bring 
them under Federal control, especially if they 
required mail payments to aid in the develop- 
ment of their service. Such feeder-line oper- 
ations, whether confined wholly within a 
State or operating between two or more 
States, would constitute a significant part 
of the national system of air- transportation 
and it would seem that they would be prop- 
erly subject to Federal control. If they are 
also subject to State regulation, the possi- 
bility exists that the State plans for air 
transportation may not conform to those of 
the national agency; the result may be juris- 
dictional conflicts and compromises which 
would seriously detract from the ability of 
the carrier to perform an essential public 
service, 

An intrastate operation paralleling and 
competing with an interstate operation is 
the third type of service which the State 
might certificate. Here again action by the 
State might interfere with the Federal pro- 
gram of balanced and controlled competi- 
tion. In view of the judicial precedents 
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heretofore noted, there would seem to be 
little doubt that a paralleling and compet- 
ing air carrier operating wholly within the 
State could be brought under Federal juris- 
diction if its operations were found by Con- 
gress to affect interstate commerce.” If, for 
example, a State operator should fly between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles or between 
El Paso and Texarkana, or between New 
York and Buffalo, the resulting diversion of 
traffic from the interstate operator would 
undoubtedly supply the constitutional basis 
for the exercise of Federal control. It is 
clear, however, that Congress thus far has 
not exerted its power to impose any such eco- 
nomic control over intrastate air operations, 

It is only in the case of the air line whose 
operations neither parallel and compete with 
the interstate carrier nor connect with the 
interstate carrier in such a way as to carry 
a substantial volume of interstate commerce 
that the State authority could regulate 
through the issuance or denial of certificates 
without the danger of seriously disrupting 
the program of regulation adopted by the 
Congress. It may be questioned whether 
many such operations will exist. Many will 
doubtless be started, but few will survive in 
such a restricted area. The economics of the 
market for air-transport services will nor- 
mally require the local operator to adjust his 
operations to a market which extends across 
State lines. 

* s a * s 

Thus it appears that State regulation of 
air commerce through the granting or with- 
holding of certificates of convenience and 
necessity involving as it would a multiple 
control by 49 governments instead of a uni- 
fied control by 1, carries the prospect of an 
adverse effect upon the development of a 
national system of air transportation. The 
public benefits to be anticipated through 
such a division of regulatory responsibility 
would hardly seem to justify the burdens 
thereby imposed. 

. . kd . * 


CONCLUSIONS AS TO THE APPROPRIATE SCOPE FOR 
STATE REGULATION or AIR COMMERCE 


1, AN APPRAISAL OF THE ARGUMENTS FOR STATE 
REGULATION 

In weighing the conclusions as to the ap- 
propriate scope for State economic regulation, 
the arguments advanced for State regulation 
must be examined, and the probable conse- 
quences, for good and for evil, of State reg 
ulation must be assayed. A number of minor 
considerations call for passing comment. 

The case for State regulation is more im- 
pressive on the political than on the economic 
plane. Considerations of the dignity of the 
State and the possibilities of Federal en- 
croachment, while they are potent political 
arguments, are largely irrelevant to the basic 
issues of public interest, National or State. 
Air transportation is essentially interstate 
and international in scope. The local serv- 
ices will be of importance chiefly as they are 
integrated with the interstate services. Even 
the local operations will be largely interstate, 
both in carrying passengers and goods in 
interstate commerce and in operating acro-s 
State lines. Federal regulation will of neces- 
sity have to assume major responsibility for 
the development and control of such sery- 
ices. However anxious the Federal Govern- 
ment might be to avoid regulatory respon- 
sibility and however eager the States may 
be to preserve their jurisdiction, the eco- 
nomic determinants of the industry press 
irresistibly in the opposite direction. The 
regulation of air commerce not isolated from 
the national network, if it is to promote the 
national interest, must be Federal. No State 
body can be given jurisdiction coextensive 
with the operations which it must govern; 


“United States v. Wrightwood Dairy Co., 
supra, note 51; Wickard v. Filburn, supra, 
note 53. 
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State regulation in all likelihood would be- 
come a crazy quilt of clashing colors and in- 
consistent patterns. 
. = s . . 
2. A BURDEN UPON AIR COMMERCE 

State regulation threatens to lay a serious 
burden upon the development of air trans- 
portation. This is so for two reasons: State 
regulation is likely to result in numerous 
conflicting and inconsistent orders by the 
several State commissions and by the Fed- 
eral and State authorities; the very multi- 
plicity of regulation to which air transporta- 
tion will be subjected in itself will constitute 
a serious economic burden which may jeop- 
ardize the development of the industry. 

The burdens resulting from multiple regu- 
lation by the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment would be of two types. One of the 
serious burdens that could result from inde- 
pendent State action to authorize new serv- 
ices would arise from the competitive dupli- 
cation of interstate services by intrastate op- 
erations. * * œ 

Significant financial burdens could be ex- 
pected to result merely from compliance with 
multiple regulation. Many of the air lines 
operate across a dozen States or more; five are 
transcontinental in their operations; four 
traverse the length of the country north and 
south. The compliance burdens resulting 
from State regulation become serious then 
because the carriers are subject to so many 
separate jurisdictions and because the earn- 
- ings of the industry will not support such a 
burden. The small volume of air operation 
` and the narrow margins of profit make air 
carriers peculiarly sensitive to increases in 
costs. In the years immediately ahead, it 
will be essential for air transportation to 
drive steadily and successfully toward lower 
levels of costs if the industry is to serve a 
mass transportation market which will give 
it economic stability and security. Any de- 
velopment, such as the necessity of conform- 
ing to the regulations prescribed by each of 
the States through which the carriers oper- 
ate, might seriously impair the ability of the 
industry to reduce costs and perform the 
larger public service of which it is otherwise 
capable, In this respect air transportation 
differs significantly from surface transpor- 
tation, both rail and highway; differences 
in the volume of operations, differences in 
the operating margins, differences in the 
proportion of local to interstate business, 
and differences in the number of separate 
jurisdictions to which air carriers would be 
subject, all combine to strike down any as- 
sumed analogy between air and surface 
transportation as a support for a multiple 
regulation of air commerce. 


3, OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

There exists among members of the air in- 
dustry a not unnatural fear that the regula- 
tion of air commerce by the State public 
service commissions and the railroad com- 
missions may lead to the adoption of State. 
programs which will be contrary to the policy 
being pursued by the Federal Government. 
The future relations between air and sur- 
face transportation inevitably color much of 
the thought and discussion with respect to 
proposals for State regulation. In the Fed- 
eral Government, the regulation of surface 
and air carriers are entrusted to two inde- 
pendent regulatory bodies, and it is sig- 
nificant that the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 does not mention the possible effects 
of air competition upon surface carriers as 
one of the matters to be weighed in deciding 
what development of air transportation is in 
the public interest. 

The present movement for State regulation 
of air commerce recalls the campaign for 
State regulation of highway carriers in the 
early 1930's. Some of the consequences of 
that regulation deserye mention. The lack 
of uniformity of State regulations, especially 
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as applied to the weight and size of vehicles, 
brought disastrous consequences in the erec- 
tion of trade barriers, which were wiped out 
temporarily only under the pressure of war 
necessities. Multiple State economic regula- 
tion might be equally disastrous for air 
transportation. The regulation of highway 
carriers, both by Federal and State bodies, 
was accompanied by the application of the 
norms and patterns of railroad regulation to 
the competing highway carriers. One result 
has been a tendency for the rates of one car- 
rier to be set with regard to their influence 
upon other types of carriers. Compromise 
in adjusting the requirements of one form 
of transportation have not only deprived the 
public of many of the advantages which 
might have been expected from.a more vig- 
orous competitive development of each form 
of transportation, but have even deprived 
the public of some of the advantages in the 
form of low costs and low rates which were 
expected to follow from public investments 
in the improvement of highways and water- 
ways. As applied to air transportation, there 
is a fear that rate differentials would be 
maintained between the several forms of 
transportation, and that new air services 
would be refused certificates where State au- 


‘thorities believed existing surface transpor- 
` tation adequate. The latter fear has been 
` accentuated by a provision in a recent Ken- 
- tucky Statute requiring the commission to 


consider existing surface tramsport services 
in passing upon applications for new air 
services. Such a policy would, of course, be 
diametrically opposed to the basic principle 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 which is 
to encourage the maximum development of 
air transportation consistent with the na- 
tional interest. The fear that air transpor- 
tation might be subordinated to surface 
transportation is very real and is not with- 
out adequate foundation in past and con- 
temporary history, both in this country and 
abroad. 


. . . . . >. 9 


4. THE RELATION OF STATE TO FEDERAL REGULA- 
TION OF AIR COMMERCE 


Where do the States fit into the regulation 
of air commerce? The States may have a 
role to perform in the regulation of air trans- 
portation in the future. If and when the 
States begin to regulate, the proper exercise 
of their functions will require a careful ar- 
ticulation with the functions of the Federal 
Government if the result is not to handicap 
the development of air commerce. Any sys- 
tem of State control of aviation must avoid 
duplicate and multiple regulation of the 
same air carriers by both the Federal and 
State Governments. This principle is essen- 
tial not only to avoid conflicting and incon- 
sistent regulations but also to spare the in- 
dustry the burdens which compliance with 
multiple regulations would impose. This 
conclusion is not dictated by a desire to deal 
more favorably with air carriers than with 
surface transportation companies; rather it 
rests upon a realistic recognition of the fact 
that air transportation, because of its rela- 
tively small business volume and narrow 
profit margins, cannot develop and effec- 
tively serve the public unless every effort is 
made to insure lower unit costs and reduced 
rates.” Such multiple regulation cannot be 


2 The sensitivity of air transportation to 
increases in cost and the importance in the 
public interest of avoiding unjustified and 
unnecessary costs were r by the 
Congress when, following the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Northwest Airlines 
case (Northwest Airlines v. Minnesota, 322 
U. S. 292 (1944)), it directed the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in Public Law No. 416 to study 
the problems of multiple and burdensome 
taxation of air commerce and to prepare 
recommendations as to the means of ayoid- 
ing such taxation. 
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successfully defended on the ground that it 
is necessary to serve any essential public in- 
terest. Indeed, the prospect for purely in- 
trastate air transportation, that is, the oper- 
ation of air carriers confined wholly to the 
State and not engaged in the carriage of in- 
terstate commerce or the mail, could pres- 
ently be cited as a basis for the establish- 
ment of State control in but a few States, 
and even in those States, the local air car- 
riers will seek to place themselves within 
Federal jurisdiction in order to qualify for 
the mail payments which they require to 
finance their development. 

If, however, the State should. conclude 
that a public need exists for State regulation 


- of air commerce at the present time and 


should undertake a program of active eco- 
nomic regulation, what should be the scope 
of the State commission's jurisdiction? 
Certainly every effort should be made to pre- 
vent conflict between State and Federal reg- 
ulations and duplicate regulation of the 
same airline by both Federal and State au- 
thorities should be avoided. To insure this 
result each air line should be responsible to 
only one rather than to many regulatory 
bodies. Therefore, any ` State regulatory 


> legislation should limit economic control to 


those air carriers which are not subject to 
Federal regulation. Air transportation in 
the United States cannot properly develop 
and fulfill the national objectives which 
Congress has declared in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 as essential to the na- 
tional interest if it is to be subjected to 
varying and conflicting patterns promul- 
gated by the Federal Government and the 
48 States. 

OswaLp Ryan. 

Wasxincron, D. C. - 


FULL EMPLOYMENT AFTER THE WAR 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
most important question in the minds 
of the American people today is whether 
we will have depression or prosperity 
after the war. This question underlies 
all our debates and discussions on cur- 


` rent issues—from price control and in- 


ternational-currency stabilization on the 
one hand, to war-manpower legislation 
and wartime-wage policy on the other. 

To an increasing extent discussion of 
this question seems to center around the 
full-employment bill, introduced in the 
Senate by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Wacner], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. THomas], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O'MaHnoneEY], and myself; and 
in the House of Representatives by Repre- 
sentative Parman. One of the most in- 
teresting of the recent discussions of 
our post-war future appeared in the 
Washington Post and other newspapers 
throughout the country on Tuesday, 
March 27, in an’ advertisement by the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., an out- 
standing publisher of business and in- 
dustrial magazines. In this advertise- 
ment James H. McGraw, Jr., president 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., in- 
dicates that to achieve full employment 
in 1950 we shall need “civilian jobs of 
between 55 and 57 million persons, with 
a gross national product of between 
$185,000,000,000 and  $200,000,000,000 
measured at 1943 price levels.” 

However, McGraw points out: 

Only the most sanguine optimism could 
lead one to expect that they will be achieved 
without concerted will, planning, and coop- 
erative effort. * * * If we were to fol- 
low past patterns our war-built boom would, 
after a period of uncertain length, collapse 
into disastrous depression. * * * Arepe- 
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tition of these’ things cannot be tolerated— 
if foresight and cooperative effort can pre- 
vent them. 


Mr. McGraw then points out that the 
full-employment bill “may well present 
a test of whether or not American busi- 
ness can deal with problems in this area 
in a statesmanlike fashion.” He then 
states that businessmen must come for- 
ward with constructive suggestions to 
remedy whatever deficiencies there may 
be in the present text of the bill. 

Although it is not my intention at 
this time to discuss Mr. McGraw’s views 
on the present deficiencies of the bill, 
I am confident that I am voicing the 
convictions of all the sponsors of the 
bill when I say that we welcome sug- 
gestions for amendment. We do not re- 
gard the bill in its present form as per- 
fect. We are earnestly soliciting the 
criticisms and suggestions of business- 
men, small and large, throughout this 
country, for without the cooperation of 
business, no practical and effective pro- 
gram for post-war prosperity can pos- 
sibly be achieved. 

Mr. President, I a&Sk unanimous con- 
sent that the statement by Mr. McGraw, 
to which I have referred, may be printed 
at this point in the Record in connec- 
tion with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

AMERICA WANTS PROSPERITY 

A book to be published early in April by 
the McGraw-Hill Book Co. carries the pro- 
vocative title “Prosperity: We Can Have It If 
.We Want It." Its authors, Messrs. Shields 
and Woodward, state in vigorously challeng- 
ing terms their conviction that the United 
States will emerge from war with human, 
material, and technological resources ade- 
quate to provide a Nation-wide standard of 
living unprecedented in world history. They 
present, too, their formulation of the several 
policies and procedures which must be fol- 
lowed by Government, business, and labor if 
we are to realize our potential for a high and 
sustained prosperity unmarred by prolonged 
periods of severe unemployment and business 
stagnation such as have haunted our eco- 
nomic past, 

The specific proposals set forth will elicit 
both enthusiastic acclaim and acrid dissent, 
for the book deals in far from gentle fashion 
with many of the currently fashionable pan- 
aceas for assuring prosperity by magic for- 
mula. It examines, and discards as effective 
guarantors of prosperity, whatever their in- 
dividual merits upon other grounds, pro- 
grams for public works, slum clearance, sub- 
sidizing of small business, foreign loans, so- 
cial insurance, deficit Government spending, 
redistribution of income, the numerous for- 
mulas for monetary management, repeal of 
the antitrust laws, or any of the loosely 
phrased admonitions that Government 
should do nothing and allow everything to 
take its course untrammeled by controls of 
any kind. 

On the positive side, the book urges clear 
recognition of the fact that prosperity, under 
a system of business enterprise, depends pri- 
marily upon the existence of competitive in- 
centives that spur capital investment to pro- 
vide better tools and equipment, that im- 
prove organization and technology to in- 
sure continuously increasing productivity 
per man-hour of work, and that enlarge mar- 
kets by producing what the consumer wants 
at lower prices to the end that real incomes 
may be increased. 

In short, prosperity depends upon profita- 
ble and expanding business and employment 
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opportunity, so it becomes*the part of en- 
lightened Government, business, agriculture, 
and labor policy to promote those measures 
which will forward rather than retard the 
major aim of expanding production. 

However great the room for dissent upon 
the adequacy, or the phrasing, of the spe- 
cific recommendations it makes, the ap- 
proach of this book has one virtue of solid 
merit. It attacks positively the problem of 
what steps should be taken to achieve and 
hold prosperity rather than merely devising 
& poultice to be applied when and if we run 
into a decline. 

Virtually all responsible spokesmen for 
Government, and for business, labor, and 
agricultural groups, are agreed upon the goal 
of prosperity. Moreover, they agree that, in- 
sofar as possible, it should be achieved 
through the effort of private enterprise, with 
government intervention utilized only as a 
last resort. But despite this unanimity, al- 
most all public discussion of the problem has 
concentrated upon the nature, the extent, 
and the timing of such government ex- 
penditures as may be found necessary to 
combat deflation. Since upon this question 
there is far from general agreement, our pro- 
cedure has created an exaggerated sense of 
divergence in a field in which, so far as 
fundamentals go, we all are in accord to 
quite an unusual degree. 

No confusion should be caused by the 
fact that the generally current phrase for 
prosperity is “full employment.” The latter 
phrase merely states the goal in terms of 
human values, which are good terms in 
which to state any goal. What matters is 
that we generally are agreed as to what we 
mean when we say that we want prosperity 
or full employment. Not only do we know 
what we mean, but within very rough limits 
we can give dimension to our concepts. 
There are a few whose appraisals are some- 
what lower, but most competent estimators 
set the goals for about 1950 at an average 
annual employment in civilian jobs of be- 
tween fifty-five and fifty-seven million per- 
sons, with a gross national product of be- 
tween $185,000,000,000 and §$200,000,000,000 
measured at 1943 price levels. This contrasts 
with the 1944 level of non-military employed 
of fifty-one and one-half million, and a 
gross output for the end of 1944 of over 
$200,000,000,000. It assumes a reduction of 
the average workweek to 40 hours. | 

It will take some such levels as these to 
provide employment for those who seek work, 
with only sufficient frictional unemploy- 
ment (those temporarily listed as unem- 
ployed because of the normal turnover be- 
tween jobs) to afford reasonable labor- 
market flexibility to both workers and em- 
ployers. The non-military employment 
figures are generally consistent with the offi- 
cially stated post-war goal of jobs for 60,000,- 
000 workers, since the latter figure is gen- 
erally understood to be an estimate of the 
labor force, which includes members of the 
armed services and an allowance for fric- 
tional unemployment. ; 

There are a number of reasons why the 
éstimates cannot be figured more closely, 
and why no one can be very confident even 
of the validity of the stated limits. The 
chief points of doubt in the employment 
estimates relate to how many withdrawals 
there are likely to be on the part of women, 
oldsters, and youngsters, who now are in the 
labor force to a number more than 6 mil- 
lions beyond normal expectancy; how many 
men will be retained.in the armed forces; 
and whether the post-war frictional unem- 
ployment should be calculated as approxi- 
mating the current one million or the three 
million so listed. in the properous year of 
1929, Additional uncertainties cloud the 
estimates of gross national product. No- 
table among them is the fact that no one is 
sure of the war’s effect upon man-hour pro- 
ductivity trends, in view of the fact that 
half of our current eutput has consisted of 
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products that had no ‘substantial counter- 
part in our peacetime price or production 
series. 

Nevertheless, despite such qualifications, 
it is fair to say that we do have a general 
conception of the magnitude of our post- 
war goals. Although they are well within 
our production potentials as demonstrated 
in this war, they are formidably beyond any 
previous record of peacetime achievement. 
Only the most sanguine optimism could lead 
one to expect that they will be achieved with- 
out concerted will, planning, and cooperative 
effort. Only blind recklessness could en- 
gender confidence that once attained they 
will automatically be held, let alone ex- 
panded, in normally healthy growth. 

If we were to follow past patterns, our war- 
built boom would, after a period of uncer- 
tain length, collapse into disastrous de- 
pression. The very magnitude of our recent 
growth would contribute to the depth and 
duration of the subsequent trough. Yet a 
fall even to the level of our previous peace- 
time-peak year 1939, has been estimated by 
the Federal Reserve Board to imply unem- 
ployment for between fifteen and twenty 
million persons, If human values have im- 
portance, that is something that must not 
be allowed to occur, If business values have 
importance, we must not tolerate again such 
losses as Occurred from 1930 to 1933, when 
sales over the 4-year period were $128,000,- 
000,000 less than would have been provided 
if the 1929 level had held, and corporate 
profits declined from more than $7,000,000,- 
000 in 1929 to an average annual loss of 
$1,000,000,000 over the next 4 years. A repe- 
tition of these things cannot be tolerated— 
if foresight and cooperative effort can pre- 
vent them. 

In January .of this year Senator Murray 
introduced in the Senate a bill entitled “The 
Pull Employment Act of 1945.” It instructs 
the President to submit to Congress plans 
for eliminating both unemployment and in- 
fiation, including recommendations for cor- 
recting structural defects in the economic 
system. It provides for a joint congressional 
committee to consider the proposals of the 
President, to take testimony from experts and 
the general public on these proposals or any 
others it may wish to consider, and after 
weighing all the facts to submit its findings 
to Congress. Jt provides for an advance 
budgeting of the constituent parts of a full- 
employment economy, and commits the Fed- 
eral Government to provide, in advance, for 
sufficient expenditures (through private con- 
tractor channels) to make up for the gap 
between estimated private expenditures and 
the amount necessary to assure full employ- 
ment. 

By no stretch of the imagination can the 
full-employment bill, in its present form, 
be regarded as acceptable to business. Yet, 
it may well present a test of whether or not 
American business can deal with problems in 
this area in a statesmanlike fashion. Such 
statesmanship will consist in demonstrating 
first, that the bill is not acceptable because 
of deficiencies which preclude the possibility 
of its accomplishing the avowed purposes; 
and second, that business is able and anxious 
to offer constructive suggestions for remedy- 
ing these deficiencies. 


It is easy to. point to weaknesses in the 
bill. To mention only a few of major impor- 
tance, the proposal to make advance Fed- 
eral expenditures to compensate for esti- 
mated deficiencies in prospective private ex- 
penditures is completely impractical. No 
one in the country can predict future trends 
with sufficient accuracy for this purpose; no 


one can tell what the constituent parts of _ 


a really high, stable peacetime budget should 
be, for in our boom-or-bust economy we have 
no stable pattern to project; no one can tell, 
within reasonable limits, how much the Goy- 
ernment should spend in advance to assure 
full employment. The bill pronounces 
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labor's right to work without defining com- 
mensurate responsibilities which it should 
exercise. It does not define the areas of 
proposed Government expenditure in such 
@ way as to allay business fears of Govern- 
ment competition or the general public suspi- 
cion of leaf raking, Above all, the Murray 
bill is defective in that, despite a somewhat 
vague pronouncement in favor of forwarding 
private business activity, it recommends a 
single specific designed to supplement such 
activity rather than stimulate it. 

The very definition of certain of these 
faults suggests their remedies. But the posi- 
tive task of stating how the bill should be 
amended in order that it may have effective 
usefulness is far from simple. Yet it is 

. enormously to the advantage of American 
business to undertake it. Fortunately, there 
is a representative group sponsored by in- 
dustry, the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, which has for some time been work- 
ing intensively upon the problem, and which 
is excellently equipped to offer sound and 
progressive advice. It should be used for 
this purpose. . 

American business cannot afford to’ take 
a negative attitude toward legislation in this 
field. Some legislation undoubtedly will 
pass, for the problem is one in which there 
is a grave Government responsibility. But 
equally there is a comparably important re- 
sponsibility upon all citizen groups. * None of 
them has more to gain or lose from the rise 
or fall of prosperity than American business. 

JAMEs H. McGraw, Jr., 
President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 


§.122. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish standard weights and 
measures for the District of Columbia; to 
define the duties of the Superintendent of 
Weights, Measures, and Markets, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and for other purposes,” 
approved March 8, 1921, as amended; 

8.123. An act to amend section 14 ot the 
act entitled “An act to provide for commit- 
ments to, maintenance in, and discharges 
from the District Training School, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 3, 1925, and 
to amend section 15 thereof, as amended; 

5.124. An act to amend section 16 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the act en- 
titled ‘An act to fix and regulate the sal- 
aries of teachers, school officers, and other 
employees of the Board of Educatidn of the 
District of Columbia,’ approved June 20, 1906, 
as amended, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 4, 1924; and 

5.638. An act to amend the Code of Laws 
of the District of Columbia by adding a new 
section 548a, and providing for the recording 
of veterans’ discharge certificates, 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2122) to 
extend to 6 months after the termination 
of hostilities the period during which 
females may be employed in the District 
of Columbia for more than 8 hours a day, 
or 48 hours a week, under temporary 
permits. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 106) to amend section 5 (k) 
of the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, as amended, with respect 
to the deferment of registrants engaged 
in agricultural occupations or endeavors 
essential to the war effort. 
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The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2689) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Tarver, Mr. Cannon of Missouri, Mr. 
SHEPPARD, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. PLUMLEY, 
Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, and Mr. Horan 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro 
tempore: 

H. R. 2252. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R.2374. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1945, and for prior fiscal years, to provide 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, 
and for other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE TRAINING AND 
SERVICE ACT OF 1940 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2625) to extend the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended. r 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). The question before the Senate 
is on agrecing to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
O’DANIEL] as a substitute for the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. STEWART] and other Senators 
to House bill 2625. 

Mr. O'DANIEL. Mr. President, on that 
question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. O'DANIEL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Guffey Murdock 
Austin Hart Murray 
Brewster Hatch O'Daniel 
Bridges Hayden O'Mahoney 
Buck Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Burton Hill Revercomb 
Butler Hoey Robertson 

Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Capper Johnston, S. C. Shipstead 
Chandler Kilgore Smith 
Chavez La Follette Stewart 
Cordon McClellan Taylor 
Donnell McFarland Tunn 
Downey McKellar Walsh 
Eastland McMahon White 
Ellender Magnuson Wiley 
Ferguson Maybank Wilson 
Gerry Mitchell Young 
Green Morse 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six 
Senator having answered to their names, 
@ quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. O'DANIEL] in the nature of a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
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STEWART] on behalf of himself, the Sen- 
ator fron West Virginia [Mr. REVER- 
coms], the Senator from Iowa (Mr. WIL- 
son], and the Senator from Colorado [Mr, 
Jounson] to insert a new section at the 
end of the bill. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I have 
little further to say with reference to the 
amendment which I have offered as a 
substitute for the Stewart amendment, 
except that in the discussion which has 
taken place on the floor of the Senate it 
has been brought out that 2 years ago 
when we amended this act the Senate 
adopted the same amendment. Then we 
were raising our Army and time was an 
important element. Now we have a large 
Army and we have more time to use in 
training the new inductees. There is 
much more reason now to adopt this 
amendment than there was on October 
25, 1942. We adopted it then, and we 
should adopt it now. After we adopted 
this amendment in 1942, it was stricken 
out in conference. When it was stricken 
out, the impression was gained by the 
citizens throughout the Nation that the 
military authorities would give sufficient 
training without being bound by law to 
do so. Now it is brought out that the 
War Department gave no such assurance 
or made no promise at that time of any 
definite length of time of training which 
would be given to boys 18 or 19 years of 
age. Iwould not wish to make the state- 
ment that such assurance was given: but 
it is quite generally believed throughout 
the country, as indicated by letters which 
I have received, that the War Depart- 
ment ga some assurance that adequate 
training would be given the boys before 
they were placed in actual combat. Now 
the people have no assurance from either 
the military authorities or the Congress. 
They are completely in the dark and I 
think we should ease their worried minds 
and hearts by giving them definite as- 
surance that their 18- and 19-year-old 
boys will be properly trained. I would 
not want to set myself up as a military 
authority on the length of time the boys 
should be trained before being placed in 
actual combat and I am not the one who 
selected 12 months as the proper time, 
Many military experts months ago testi- 
fied that 12 months should be the mini- 
mum. I simply used the period of time 
the military experts insisted upon when 
the original il-year  selective-service 
training period was adopted to made the 
law of the land. Inasmuch as the people 
of the Nation are in complete confusion, 
and some of them believe that the boys 
are given practically no training before 
being placed in combat, I think it is im- 
perative that this legislative body take 
notice of this situation and provide in 
this bill some limitation, whether it be 
12 months, 6 months, 3 months, or 10 
days. It is the responsibility of Con- 
gress to make the determination. I 
think it should be 12 months and should 
apply to both 18- and 19-year-old in- 
ductees. 

I think the Congress should definitely 
state that there should be a 12-month 
period of training for the 18- and 19- 
year-old boys before they are sent over- 
seas and placed in actual combat, 
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Two years ago I offered the same 
amendment, and it was adopted. If there 
is now any difference of opinion as to 
the length of the period of training which 
should be given to these boys, I should 
like to hear from Senators present if any 
of them feel that 12 months is too long. 
I believe that some time should be speci- 
fied. Ishould be glad to hear suggestions 
from Senators. I believe that it is the 
duty of the Congress, representing the 
people, to give some sort of assurance to 
the mothers and fathers of this Nation, 
who are gladly giving their boys, and who 
are proud to have their boys go into 
the service. I believe it is our duty to 
assure those mothers and fathers that 
their boys will have some training. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O'DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. From my study of the 
matter, I believe that 12 months is too 
long a time to specify. I do not believe 
I can vote for thé Senator’s amendment, 
because I believe that the basic 17 weeks’ 
training in this country, plus 2 or 3 
months’ training with a division behind 
the lines, will today give adequate train- 
ing. I believe that the period of training 
ought to be at least 6 months. I really 
think it ought to be 8 months, but at the 
present time I feel that it is unnecessary 
to specify a period of 12 months. Al- 
though I have an intense interest in the 
subject, I cannot vote for the Senator’s 
amendment. 

Let me call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that as late as December 7 
Under Secretary Patterson said that in 
general a minimum of approximately 8 
months elapses between an individual’s 
induction and his assignment under the 
replacement system to an active sector 
on the front. That statement was made 
in December. If the Department had 
stood by that practice, I would have no 
great objection; but when the period 
became as short as 5 months between the 
time of a man’s induction and his actual 
assignment to an active sector on the 
front; it seemed to me perfectly clear 
that he had no training except basic 
training in this country. The men were 
being assigned to units in actual combat 
directly from the ships on which they 
arrived in Europe. I believe that after 
reaching Europe a man should spend 2 
or 3 months in further training with the 
unit to which he may be assigned before 
he is sent into combat service, so that he 
will know his job. That would give him 
adequate training. 

I cannot vote for the Senator’s amend- 
ment as it is now drafted. I would be 
willing to vote for a period of 8 months, 
as the War Department suggested in De- 
cember; but I believe that 12 months is 
longer than is really necessary. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. The length of time 
necessary for adequate training is, of 
course, a matter of opinion. I think we 
should depend largely upon what the 
War Department says the length of the 
training period should be. When the 
Selective Service Act was passed there 
was abundant testimony of military ex- 
perts that 12 months was the minimum 
length of training inductees should re- 
ceive. My amendment is based on what 
the military experts testified was neces- 
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sary at that time. I understand that 
in a letter which the Department re- 
cently sent to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, it admitted 
that between 15 and 17 weeks’ actual 
training is now given to each and every 
inductee. I believe the Congress should 
decide, based upon the statements of 
the War Department, what the length of 
the training period should be. It should 
be made the law of the land by being 
placed in this bill at this time. That 
would relieve the anxiety and heartaches 
of mothers and fathers. They would 
have some assurance from their Con- 
gress that there was a time limit, in- 
stead of being entirely in the dark, with- 
out any assurance either from the mili- 
tary or from the Congress. 

I believe that the Congress is the de- 
partment of Government which should 
make this decision. If any Senator 
wishes to suggest a modification of the 
amendment which would change the 
length of time, I shall be glad to give 
it consideration. However, I believe that 
the training period should be 12 months 
as specified by military experts when we 
set up the Selectice Service Act, and in- 
asmuch as we changed the fundamental 
law and reduced the age limit from 20 
to 18, we should make this amendment 
apply to both the 18- and 19-year-old 
boys. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I rise at 
this time to bring to the attention of the 
Senate a letter from General Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, addressed to the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. THomas], chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs. The 
letter is dated April 17, and it reads as 
follows: 

My Dear Senator THomas: My attention 
has been called to certain amendments 
which I understand are to be proposed to 
H. R. 2625— 


Of ‘course, Mr. President, that is the 
pending bill— 


One would prohibit the employment of 
men inducted under 19 years of age in actual 
combat service until they have been given 
at least 6 months of military training, and 
the other would preclude such service of 
men under 19 years of age until they have 
been given at least 1 year of training. 

I am gravely concerned over the effect of 
either of these proposals upon military op- 
erations. Such statutory restrictions are 
evidently inspired by the belief that our 
soldiers are not properly trained before being 
assigned to combat units. The responsible 
military authorities, however, are of the 
opinion that the training is adequate to the 
requirements. 

The training program is very intensive and 
equally thorough, Furthermore, most of the 
instructors now concerned with this work are 
veterans of actual combat experience. Under 
the present procedure the newly inducted 
soldier who is being prepared as a replace- 
ment for the ground forces undergoes a train- 
ing course of from 15 to 17 weeks. He is 
taught how to care for himself in the field: 
how to employ both his primary and sec- 
ondary weapons; and how he and his weapons 
fit into the squad and platoon. Satisfactory 
completion of the course means that he is 
qualified for service to which he is to be 
assigned. 

I have personally inspected many replace- 
ment training camps to make certain that 
the work is being conducted in the most 
efficient manner practicable. General Lear, 
and now General Stilwell, give their entire 
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time to the direction and supervision of this 
work, Lear in Europe and Stilwell here at 
home. 

After the training period is finished the 
men are placed in experienced units where 
the leadership from the noncommissioned 
grades upward in the hands of veterans. 
Ea route to ass\znment overseas the men are 
given further training in the staging areas 
here and abroad, and actual assignment in 
divisions, so far as possible, is made to re- 
serve units where further training is given. 
Carefully developed training tests, supple- 
mented by combat reports from overseas, 
have clearly indicated that the proficiency 
of the soldier is brought to such a level dur- 
ing this period of training that he is fully 
capable of properly filling a vacancy in a 
seasoned organization. 

The majority of the men now being re- 
ceived from selective service are in the 18- 
and 19-year-old group, and we are in urgent 
need of their services. Once an individual 
under 19 years of age has been fully trained 
as a replacement, it would be most unde- 
sirable under present conditions to hold him 
unassigned for an additional period of 6 or 
7 months. We would, in effect, have to hold 
thousands upon thousands of men on a 
waiting list after their essential training 
had been completed before we could utilize 
their services. 

The War Department has made every pos- 
sible effort consonant with the military situ- 
ation to hold to a minimum the number of 
18-year-olds entering combat. In February 
1944 instructions were issued requiring the 
use of 18-year-olds with less than 6 months’ 
service only after all other replacement re- 
sources were exhausted. During June of 
that year it was ordered that no Infantry 
or Armored Force replacements would be 
sent overseas before they had attained 19 
years of age. 


Mr. President, I hope Senators will 
listen carefully to the letter, because 
there has been a change in our Army 
and in the situation since last June. 

This procedure was only made possible by 
the assignment of these men to divisions in 
this country, balanced by heavy drafts—up 
to 5,000 men—drawn from those divisions to 
supply the replacements required overseas. 


In other words, Mr. President, if Imay 
interpolate at this point, let me say that 
up until a few months ago we still had 
in the United States divisions of our 
Army. After the 18-year-old and 19- 
year-old men had been trained, we could 
draw from the divisions men who had 
been in them for some time and send 
them overseas as replacements, and then 
could put the younger men who had just 
finished their training into the divisions 
as replacements. But today the situa- 
tion is that we no longer have any divi- 
sions in the United States. They have 
all gone overseas. They have gone over- 
seas for the reason that we cannot fight 
the enemy here in the United States. If 
these divisions were to serve the purpose 
for which they were organized, to wit, to 
meet the enemy in combat and to fight 
the enemy, they had to go overseas where 
they could get at the enemy. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to inquire wheth- 
er all boys are now receiving 17 weeks 
of basic training in this country before 
they are sent overseas? 

Mr. HILL. My understanding is that 
all boys inducted are given between 15 
and 17 weeks of basic training in this 
country before they go overseas, 
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Mr. AIKEN. Then they are given 2 
weeks’ furlough at home, are they not? 

Mr. HILL, They generally receive 
some furlough at home, The extent of 
furlough varies, I think. I would not 
say that all of them receive 2 weeks’ 
furlough. 

Mr. AIKEN. And it takes 2 weeks to 
get them overseas, does it not? 

Mr. HILL. I do not know whether 
that is the case. If they go on a ship 
such as the Queen Mary, the time re- 
quired to reach abroad is less than that, 
I understand the Queen Mary crosses the 
ocean in approximately 442 days. 

Mr. President, I ask the Senate to 
visualize the situation of such young 
men, They have had their basic train- 
ing, which lasts from 15 to 17 weeks. 
They have learned what we call the 
school of the soldier. They have learned 
to use their weapons, and they have 
learned to take care of themselves as 
individuals. Then they are assigned as 
members of a team. When they are as- 
signed as members of a team, they go 
into divisions overseas. There are now 
no divisions in the United States. They 
are put in with seasoned and trained 
veterans, in divisions overseas, and they 
take their places as members of the team, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, does 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
on his own responsibility say that the 
boys receive from 15 to 17 weeks of train- 
ing? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. I have received letters 
from parents who advised me that. their 
boys were inducted and were sent over- 
seas in a matter of 2 weeks. 

Mr. HILL. Let me say to the Senator 
that that situation is another one which 
tends to confuse our thinking. I do not 
think that any infantryman has been 
sent overseas in 2 weeks’ time. I can 
visualize a situation in which a man who 
is a radio expert might be sent overseas 
almost immediately in case the Army 
had great need for a radio expert in a 
certain theater of war. But, so far as 
any infantryman is concerned, I assert 
that he receives from 15 to 17 weeks of 
basic training before being assigned to a 
division. As the Senator knows, a divi- 
sion is a fighting unit. When men go 
into battle they go in as a part of a divi- 
sion. Some men who may have been fine 
engineers may have been needed at some 
particular place and were assigned with- 
out having received much training. But 
I say that men who are to go into combat 
as infantrymen receive from 15 to 17 
weeks of basic training before being 
placed in a combat team which, as I have 
said, is a division. 

Mr, LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is talking 
about men who are experts in some par- 
ticular line, and have already been trained 
before being sent overseas. A radio en- 
gineer, or an expert in that line, may not 
need any extra training. He perhaps al- 
ready has sufficient knowledge to enable 
him to impart some of it to members of 
the armed forces he joins, 

On the subject of training, I should like 
to know if any man has been assigned 
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to infantry service overseas without hav- 
ing received any basic training. I have 
heard the statement made over and over 
again on the floor of the Senate that such 
has been the case. I have heard that let- 
ters have been received by Senators with 
respect to the matter. I think they 
should go before the Military Affairs 
Committee and have General Marshall 
and other high ranking officers called be- 
fore them to ascertain the truth of those 
charges. It is not fair or just to send 
18- or 19-year-old boys, or even 30-year- 
old men, into any combat group without 
giving them adequate training. It is not 
fair to men high in the military com- 
mand if the statements are without au- 
thentic foundation. The charge has been 
made that that has been done, and I wish 
to see some proof of it. I should like to 
see the letters about which I have heard 
so much in the Senate. I should like to 
see the writers of the letters brought be- 
fore some committee, If only one boy of 
any age has been sent into combat with- 
out having previously been given the re- 
quired period of training, the War De- 
partment should be severely reprimanded 
for it by the Congress, and I would join 
in the reprimand. 

Mr. President, I wish to reiterate what 
I said on the floor of the Senate the other 
day concerning 18-year-old boys. With 
respect to the 6 months’ period of train- 
ing, I cannot see how the Senate of the 
United States can discriminate between 
a boy who is 18 years old and a man with 
a family, whether he be 20 years old, 30 
years old, or of any other age. If we pro- 
vide training for one, we must provide 
training for all. If we provide that 6 
months of training shall be given, we can- 
not take the 18-year-old boy and give 
him preference over a man who may have 
five children, for example, ranging from 
a year to eight, or even more years of 
age. 

Mr. HILL, I agree with the Senator. 
The man with five children, being much 
the older, may need more intensive 
training than the agile and vigorous 
youngster. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator further 
yield to me on that point? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Today I was in the Su- 
preme Court for the purpose of moving 
the admission of a colonel in the Army 
to practice before that high tribunal, 
He has been training troops at various 
intervals for the past 3 years. I spoke 
to him about this subject. He said, 
“Senator, the boy who is 18 or 19 years 
old makes a better soldier in 17 weeks or 
6 months of training than the man who 
is 28 or 30 years of age.” 

Mr. HILL. The Senator knows who 
makes the best football player or the 
best baseball player. The older man al- 
ways needs more training than does the 
younger man. 

Mr. President, I am glad the Senator 
from Illinois has raised the question. I 
do not believe that any evidence can be 
brought forward to show that any man 
has been placed in an infantry division 
without having received adequate and 
proper preparation. No man is placed 
in combat without—to use the words of 
General Marshall—“going through a pro- 
gram which is very intensive and equally 
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thorough, They all go through this pro- 
gram.” 

I may say to the Senator from Il- 
linois that I can conceive of a situation 
such as that which existed when Von 
Runstedt made his drive into the Ar- 
dennes and created what is known as the 
Belgian bulge. I can understand why it 
was necessary for the commanding officer 
to throw everything he had into that 
fight in order to stop the Nazi drive. I 
can understand that he might have taken 
a cook, or a man who had not been in an 
infantry division, such as a man in an 
aircraft division, for example, put a rifle 
into his hands, and said to him “You 
must fight.” Perhaps that was the only 
way the commanding officer had of stop- 
ping the Nazis. I think that if he were 
present on the floor of the Senate, Ad- 
miral Hart, who is a former high-ranking 
officer of the Navy, would say that when 
he took a ship into battle he had every 
man on the ship manning a gun. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? ; 

Mr HILL. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, It has been argued 
that possibly men who were pressed 
into combat service without first receiv- 
ing 6 months of training were experts 
such as engineers, or radio technicians, 
I doubt whether, among the 18-year- 
olds, there are any engineers or expert 
technicians who could be pressed into 
service. My guess is that practically all 
of the soldiers 18 years of age were high- 
school students when they were inducted. 
I do not think the argument which has 
been made on that point is very persua- 
sive. If untrained soldiers are not be- 
ing pressed into active service, there 
should be no real objection to the provi- 
sion for 6 months of training. I believe 
we all know that no boy 18 years of age 
will become a seasoned and well-trained 
soldier in such a period of time. He may 
receive the rudiments of military train- 
ing in that length of time; he may learn 
the rudiments in the school of the soldier; 
but there is more to being trained for 
combat duty than that. I can appreci- 
ate that after a soldier has received his 
basic training in the school of the soldier 
it is well to give him training in a divi- 
sion, but that does not mean that the 
possibility should not be avoided of his 
Lege ig his first training in the battle 

e. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in testi- 
fying before the House Committee on 
Military Affairs General Edwards was 
asked this question by Representative 
ELSTON: 

Are there any who have been in combat 
less than 5 months after induction? 


He was speaking of the 18-year-old 
boys, 

General Edwards replied: 

I do not know, I do not think it is possi- 
ble for anyone to get in combat in less than 
6 months. I do not know of a single case 
that has come to our attention. 


Mr. President, before reading further 
from General Marshall’s letter, allow me 
to state the practical situation with 
which we are confronted. After these 
men have received from 15 to 17 weeks 
of basic training and are sent overseas, 
we all know that, so far as they are con- 
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cerned, their training should be con- 
tinued as a member of a team. They 
should be placed in a unit with which 
they will later go into combat. They 
should be placed in a division. Yet if 
ave adopt this amendment no man could 
be put into a division overseas that might 
be called at any time to go into combat 
unless it had been made sure that he had 
been in the service for at least 6 months. 
Divisions held in reserve which it may 
not be the intention to use immediately 
may contain some men with less than 
6 months’ training who may have beer 
sent in as replacements; but who knows 
before the sun goes down there may come 
a call from General Patton or General 
Hodges or General Simpson or some 
other commander saying, “I am in dis- 
tress at such and such a point in the 
line; I have a counterattack of the en- 
emy to meet; send me more men; I want 
another division.” In such a case it is 
not possible to stop and comb a division 
to see whether there is any man in the 
whole division who has not been in the 
service for at least 6 months. If it is 
necessary to stop and comb the division 
and take such men out, then just as the 
division goes into battle its efficiency is 
impaired, the efficiency of the team is 
impaired. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL, Iyield to the Senator from 
Tilinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. This amendment if it 
were enacted into a law would not give 
a boy 18 years old who feels that he is 
fit and wants to fight and do the best he 
can even an opportunity to volunteer. 
Many boys 18 years of age are able and 
eager to do their part. I remember Bill 
Dudley, who was an all-American quar- 
terback when he was only 18 years old. 

The Bill Dudley's of America could not 
go into combat until they had 6 months 
training, they could not fire a gun until 
they had had 6 months’ training. That 
is the situation we are in with respect to 
this amendment. It would be a serious 
detriment to the success of an army that 
was in a dire emergency. 

I undertake to say General Marshall 
and Admiral King have been running the 
Army and the Navy from the beginning 
in such a way that they have the entire 
approval and confidence of the American 
people. I do not think Members of the 
Senate of the United States ought to be- 
come the military strategists with re- 
spect to how these boys should be 
trained. The most magnificent victories 
in all the history of the world have been 
achieved under the leadership of these 
great men. I undertake to say that no 
army in the world is better trained. As 
Anthony Eden said the other day when 
he was here we have the most powerful 
military machine on the face of the 
earth, the most powerful that has ever 
been formed in all the history of time. 
Why? Because they are properly trained. 
Because men here in the United States 
Congress, before Pearl Harbor and since, 
have stood up and backed men like 
George Marshall and Admiral King, 
who sometimes had to come and plead 
practicaliy on their knees to get what 
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they wanted. Had we failed to follow 
the course they laid down the casualty 
list would have been much heavier today. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, one of the 
most remarkable things about this whole 
war has been the way our military com- 
manders have won incomparable victories 
and at the same time held down the 
death rate or the casualties among our 
own troops. . 

As the Senator from Illinois has 
stated, the reason we have been able 
to do this is that Congress has been 
sufficiently wise to recognize that our 
military men are experts, that they cre 
the ones who know the business of mak- 
ing war, and we have left the making of 
war in their hands and have stood be- 
hind them and backed them up. Na- 
poleon Bonaparte said on one occasion 
that the crucial moment of a battle was 
the moment of victory. We stand today 
on the very threshhold of victory; we are 
at the moment of victory in our battles 
in Europe, and what we need more than 
anything else is to keep the momentum 
going, and keep driving, driving, driving. 

Now are we going to pass a law under 
the terms of which a military commander 
in Europe will have to stop his drive and 
undertake to comb and screen all his 
troops in order to make sure that he is 
not violating a law the Congress has 
passed? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

- Mr. TAFT. The British have a law, 
the Australians have a law, and practi- 
cally all the other nations have laws on 
the subject except the United States. So 
I do not think the Senator can claim 
that the adoption of such an amendment 
would seriously interfere with the war 
effort. 

Mr. HILL. The British have had such 
a law from the very beginning; but what 
are we proposing to do now at the very 
moment of victory? Just when our 
forces are driving forward with their 
greatest possible power of force and 
speed, what it is proposed now to do is to 
change the rules of the game, and when 
that is done there can be but one inevi- 
table result, and that is to slow down the 
momentum and driving power of our 
forces. If we had started with such a pro- 
vision in the law in the beginning, as the 
British did, the situation might have been 
different, but it should not be done new; 
not at this very moment of victory, at 
this very moment when the quintessence 
of all our military action is to drive and 
to continue to drive. This is not the 
time to stop the commanders and re- 
quire them to go through their divisions 
and comb and screen and check them in 
order to make sure that a law passed 
by Congress is being complied with. 

I shall read further, Mr. President, 
from the letter of General Marshall. I 
had read his statement to the effect that 
previously these replacements had been 
placed in divisions here in the United 
States. He goes on to say: 

Once all our divisions had left the United 
States— 


And, as we know, they have all gone 
today— 
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or were within 3 months of their scheduled 
departure date this procedure was no longer 
practicable. The crisis of last December and 
January caused by the losses sustained in the 
Ardennes fighting necessitated the shipment 
of replacements after 15 weeks’ training, 
otherwise our divisions would have been 
impotent at the moment their full power 
was needed to crush the enemy’s final offen- 
sive effort, in preparation for the crossing 
of the Rhine and the great victories now 
being gained to the eastward. 


This is what General Marshall says. 
Note this: 

Just as soon as the military situation will 
permit, it is the purpose of the War De- 
partment to stop shipping men overseas who 
have not yet become 19 years of age, and I 
am hopeful that this condition will develop 
in the near future. 


Mr. President, since the Senate knows 
General Marshall as a man and as a 
soldier -and a leader, and knows of the 
victories the Army has won under his 
leadership, and that in every possible 
way he has endeavored to save every 
American life and conserve every Amer- 
ican body that he could, it seems to me 
that we could trust him to do what he 
states is intended. As soon as the mili- 
tary situation will permit, there will be 
no more men under 19 years of age sent 
oyerseas, General Marshall proceeds: 

A steady flow of trained replacements has 
enabled our armies to continue a course of 
relentless pressure on all fronts far beyond 
the anticipation of the enemy. This was 
made possible only through the unhampered 
use of men 18 and 19 years of age. If we 
had been prohibited from employing these 
men in the required numbers at the neces- 
sary time, I am certain that our casualties 
would have been much heavier, and our 
armies would have been denied the historio 
Successes they have recently gained, 


Mr. President, that is the statement 
of General Marshall, the Chief of. Staff, 
the commander, the man who perhaps 
more than any other has been, respon- 
sible for our magnificent victories, and 
for the relatively low casualty list. He 
proceeds: 

In my opinion no restrictions should be 
placed by law on the time when soldiers may 
enter combat. It is impossible to foresee 
all of the exigencies which may arise in the 
waging of war. Carefully laid plans are fre- 
quently upset. The administration of the 
affairs of 8,000,000 men is a tremendous task 
which prohibitions of this nature, particu- 
larly in view of the constant uncertainties 
involved in waging war, would make almost 
impossible of efficient management. Should 
an emergency develop, such as last Decem- 
ber, the War Department would in effect be 
powerless to avert the failure of an operation 
or a possible disaster. 


Does any Senator think that, when we 
came near having a disaster in the Ar- 
dennes, when Von Runstedt made his 
drive, there was any time to stop then 
to make certain that no one was in a 
single division who had not been in the 
Army at least 6 months? Men who had 
not been in the Army quite 6 months 
had been put into those divisions, as 
they should have been, because it was 
only in those divisions, as a part of the 
divisional team that they could carry on 
and continue the training they had to 
have for their own good, as well as for 
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the effectiveness and the striking force 
of the Army. 

^ General Marshall closes with this final 
comment: 

Finally, I wish to submit this comment. 

Never before in our history have our men 
been so thoroughly prepared for their duties 
and hazards as soldiers. I, personally, and 
every commander in the field are even more 
„intent on adequate training than any other 
group, I believe. 


General Marshall says that he thinks 
that he and the other commanders are 
even more intent on adequate training 
than any other group, he believes. I 
think we can understand that statement. 

Mr. President, Congress passed the Se- 
lective Service Act, to induct these men 
into the Army, but we ourselves do not 
give the orders which send them into 
combat; we do not give the orders know- 
ing that as a result some men will be 
killed, some will lose their legs and their 
eyes and their arms, and some will be 
shattered in body and mind. Certainly 
no man could have a greater regard or a 
greater sense of responsibility for the 
men who go into combat than the com- 
manders of those men, who issued the 
orders, who direct and lead them into 
battle. 

If there is any one thing about General 
Marshall which has impressed me in the 
years I have known his as Chief of Staff 
it has been his concern, always and at 
all times, for the individual soldier, his 
concern to give the American soldier the 
best possible training, his concern to give 
to the American soldier the best possible 
weapons with which to make war, his 
concern to give to the American soldier 
the best possible chance for his life and 
his body, and not to send him into com- 
bat except when absolutely necessary and 
under circumstances which afford him 
the best possible chance for his life and 
his body. 

General Marshall says: 

We are too well aware of the costs of un- 
preparedness, 


He and the other commanders are too 
well aware of what it means to send men 
into combat unprepared, not to give them 
adequate and proper and thorough’ and 
intensive training before they go into 
combat. 

Mr. President, there is the commander 
of the Army, there is the man whom we 
hold responsible for the doing of this job. 
I remember after the first battle of the 
Marne a newspaper man said to Marshal 
Joffre, “Who won the battle?” His an- 
swer was, “I don’t know who won the 
battle, but I know that if the battle had 
been lost who would have lost it.” If, 
instead of the great victories our armies 
have won, we had had failures and de- 
feats, George Marshall would have been 
the man at whom the finger would have 
been pointed. He is the man with the 
supreme responsibility, and he has done 
his job with supreme success. 

No man could have thought, no man 
could have dreamed, that our armed 
forces would have met the obstacles and 
the withering fire of the enemy as they 
have, and won the incomparable victories 
they have achieved. 

General Marshall has spoken for the 
Army. What about the Navy? We 
have a letter from the Secretary of the 
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Navy, Mr. Forrestal, addressed to the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wats], the chz.irman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, under date of April 19, 
and this is what he says: 


My Dear Mr. CHARMAN: Certain intended 
amendments to the bill H. R. 2625, pro- 
posing to amend the S2lective Training and 
Service Act so as to restrict the utilization 
of men under 19 years of age in combat serv- 
ice until they have been given specified 
periods of training, have been called to my 
attention. 

One of these proposed amendments re- 
lates to inductees and would prohibit order- 
ing those under 19 years of age into combat 
service until given at least 6 months of train- 
ing, and the other would prohibit ordering 
into combat service men under 19 years of 
age until given at least 1 year of training. 

The effect of the adoption of either of 
these proposals would be disastrous to the 
administration of both the training and 
combat program and practices for the utiliza- 
tion of naval personnel and the conduct of 
naval operations. 


Senators will notice the use of the 
word “disastrous.” Could there be a 
stronger word, or one which would imply 
greater ill to come from such amend- 
ments than the word “disastrous,” used 
by the Secretary of the Navy? He pro- 
ceeds: 


Only the preliminary training on naval 
recruits and inductees can be conducted at 
naval shore training stations. Actual train- 
ing in these duties must perforce be carried 
out aboard ships. 


These men are going to man and oper- 
ate and fight on ships, so the Secretary 
says the real training must be on ships. 


Consequently men newly received in the 
naval service are retained at training sta- 
tions only sufficiently long to indoctrinate 
them into naval routine and such prelimi- 
nary naval instruction as can be given them 
during the period of adaptation from civilian 
to naval life and habits. The completion 
of their training is accomplished by assign- 
ing these recruits to ships where they are 
fitted into crews in the various stages of 
training and experience so that they can 
complete their training under actual sea- 
going conditions and under the supervision 
of more experienced personnel. 

Further, it should be pointed out that 
large numbers of naval personnel have been 
and are being received in the Navy by enlist- 
ment under the induction age. s 


As we know, many men under 17 years 
of age are, with their parents’ consent, 
volunteering to go into the Navy. The 

ecretary continues: 


These men enlist in the Navy, with their 
parents’ consent, because they wish to fight. 

In many cases it is true that new men do 
not see actual combat service for periods 
greater than either of those established in 
the proposed amendments. However, it 
would be utterly impossible to fit a program 
of restricted assignment into the necessary 
program of commissioning and manning new 
construction or of making replacements in 
operating ships of the Navy with the man- 
datory limitations in the two proposed 
amendments. To place statutory restrictions 
upon the utilization of naval personnel would 
impose such burdens upon the planning and 
operating forces of the Navy as to materially 
interfere with the present efficient prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

At the present time, in view of the man- 
power situation, every effort is being made 
to maintain the personnel of the Navy within 
the limits of its authorized strength. DTe- 
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cruits are principally for the purpose of tak- 
ing care of attrition, and in cooperation with 
the Army, virtually all of the approximately 
25,000 men per month being taken in‘o the 
Navy are from the 17-year-age group. The 
Navy has reached that stage of the war where 
it has adequate ships to enable it to train” 
men at sea. To be obliged to retain these 
men for the proposed specified periods at 
training stations ashore would require an 
expansion of facilities which are now being 
curtailed, an increase in the authorized 
strength— 


That means more men to be drafted— 


and in the retention of men in an ineffectual 
training status ashore. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. From a reading of 
mail which comes to our offices the im- 
pression sometimes seems to prevail that 
large numbers of men who are freshly 
inducted are thrown into battle before 
they have 6 months’ training. I am 
wondering whether in the testimony 
taken before the Committee on Military 
Affairs there were any figures available 
as to the number of freshly inducted men 
with less than 6 months’ training who 
had gone into action. 

Mr. HILL. I will state to my distin- 
guished friend tha’ it has been difficult, 
as he can well imagine, to obtain such 
figures, but the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], asked that 
question of the War Department. The 
War Department advises the Senator 
from Utah that on the basis of the best 


. estimates it can obtain, in 1944 and in 


1945 at the very maximum, not more 
than 10,000 men in the 18-year-are 
group were sent into combat without 
having completed at least 6 months’ mili- 
tary service in the United States. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think it is also true 
that as to the 10,000 men who had re- 
ceived perhaps less than 6 months’ train- 
ing before they were put into battle zones, 
it is the policy of the Army and Navy 
to put them with seasoned troops in rela- 
tively small numbers, because a green 
man who has had 5 months’ training, 
when associated with men, 99 percent of 
whom have had battle experience, is 
really in better hands than if he were a 
member of a wholly green regiment 
which has had a year of training but 
which has never had any battle experi- 
ence whatsoever. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
right. The practice is to put these men 
in with trained and seasoned combat 
veterans, and the Senator from Mary 
land, as a distinguished soldier of the 
last war, I think will agree with me when 
I say that I would rather see a son of 
mine, who perhaps had not received 
quite the 6 months’ training, go into com- 
bat as one individual with a great num- 
ber of trained and seasoned veterans 
than have him receive more than 6 
months’ training and go into combat 
with a lot of other men who were not 
seasoned and were not trained and had 
not had combat experience. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 


1945 


Mr. CORDON: The question which 
occurs to me Mr. President, is whether 
there is any reason why men who have 
had more than 6 months’ training would 
have to be sent in as groups rather than 
in turn be, as it were, sandwiched in 
with other men who have had. battle 
experience? Could not the Army, after 
giving 6 months’ training, still spread the 
group among trained divisions? 

Mr, HILL. The Army might do that; 
but the Senator must bear in mind that 
when an army is in combat and fighting 
a stubborn and fierce foe, such as we 
are fighting in beth wars, and there is a 
division composed largely of trained vet- 
erans, the commanding general can 
never know just when he may have to 
use that division. The division must be 
ready and available, if need be, to move 
into a combat zone at any time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the argument 
that strictly 18-year-olds should not be 
placed in combat without 6 months’ 
thorough training appeals to every man, 
and we would all like that to be done. I 
certainly would. But I think sometimes 
there occurs a situation such as this: 
Let us suppose that a recruit has had 
what may be called his preliminary 
training and is assigned in the nature 
of a replacement to a division in the 
rear area where the majority of men, 
almost the overwhelming majority, are 
seasoned troops; let us suppose that a 
break such as the Ardennes break, or a 
drive over the Rhine, or what not, sud- 
denly requires the employment of a divi- 
sion with some men in it of the kind I 
have described, and that the employ- 
ment of that division was not anticipated 
at the time the action commenced. It 
certainly would not be feasible in the 
situation I have described, which I am 
sure happens quite often, to send with 
the battle orders the instruction, “Before 
you move make sure to comb out all the 
18-year-old boys who have not had 6 
months’ training.” 

I think the important thing for us to 
know is that the Army and the Navy are 
giving the men 6 months’ training with 
the expectation that they probably will 
not be employed until they have had the 
6 months’ training, rather than to draw 
a hard and fast line. 

I was particularly impressed with the 
argument made by the Senator from 
Alabama about the Navy, which was an 
angle that had not occurred to me, that 
after a man has completed his boot 
training, which normally we will say 
takes 90 days, he is assigned to a ship. 
Probably less than 1 percent of the men 
on the ship to which he is assigned have 
had less than 6 months’ training. As 
the campaign opens, that ship may be in 
San Francisco, but because of the loss of 
other ships, or a change in plans, it may 
not be feasible to let the ship remain 
there. 

I like the idea of 6 months’ preliminary 
training as a policy. I would be reluc- 
tant to do anything which would appear 
to be opposed to that policy. However, 
as this debate unfolds I can see a great 


deal of difficulty about approaching it‘ 


from the standpoint of lawmaking. I 
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am wondering whether or not, in the 
absence of a requirement of law, it might 
be possible to have the Chief of Staff of 
the Army and the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations of the Navy issue a general order 
carrying out the policy which the au- 
thors of the amendment have in mind, 
rather than for us possibly to embar- 
rass the future success of some opera- 
tion by trying to encompass it by law- 
making. 

Mr. HILL. Let me say to the distin- 
guished Senator that General Marshall, 
in the letter which I have just read, has 
endeavored, in the strongest possible 
language, to assure us that all these men 
have adequate and proper training. As 
he says, the training program is very in- 
tensive and thorough, and the policy is 
not to use the men until they have had 
6 months’ training, and when they are 
used, to see that they have had proper 
training. He makes this further state- 
ment: 

Just as soon as the military situation will 
permit, it is the purpose of the War De- 
partment to stop shipping men overseas who 
have not yet become 19 years of age; and 
I am hopeful that this condition will de- 
velop in the near future, 


Mr. TYDINGS. What is the date of 
the letter? 

Mr, HILL. April 17. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Was not assurance 
given Congress, at least informally, by 
the head of the Army at the time the 
draft age was reduced, that those young 
men would not be sent into action until 
after they had had at least a year’s 
training? 

Mr. HILL. No, Mr. President. That 
idea has gone abroad, and I am glad that 
the Senator has called attention to it. 

Mr. CORDON. I wish to know what 
are the facts. 

Mr. HILL. In a letter under date of 
October 23, 1942, addressed to the then 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, Hon. Robert R. Rey- 
nolds, when this question was before the 
Senate for consideration, General Mar- 
shall made this statement: 

I could give you many other examples 
where it would be unnecessary and undesir- 
able to hold a man out of a combat theater 
for 12 months. It would be almost impos- 
sible for the Army to operate under such 
mandate. We would in effect have to put 
thousands upon thousands of men on the 
shelf after their essential training had been 
completed before we could use them. In the 
Air Corps alone possibly 500,000 such men 
would be involved. Incidentally, the Navy 
and the Marine Corps enlist men of 17, and 
T am told that the average age of the entire 
corps is below 20, 


There was no such assurance. On the 

contrary, General Marshall made a cate- 

‘gorical statement to the very opposite 
effect. 

: Mr. CORDON. Did he not also, how- 
ever, give some assurance along that 
line? 

Mr. HILL. I will tell the Senator 
where the idea of the 1 year’s training 
came from. It arose in this way. The 
evidence shows that at least a year is 
required to train a division. It must be 
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remembered that when we first. mobilized 
our Army we started organizing and 
mobilizing divisions. That meant that 
the men who were called into divisions 
would be at least a year in divisional 
training. The truth is that most of our 
divisions have had far more than a year’s 
training in the United States before go- 
ing overseas. The One Hundred and 
Sixth Division, which caught so much of 
the force of Von Runstedt’s drive, had 
had 17 months’ training in the United 
States before it went overseas. That is 
the way in which the idea of 1 year’s 
training arose. A minimum of a year 
was required to train a division, but not 
to train an individual. 

Mr. CORDON. What assurance or re- 
assurance was given to Congress at that 
time with reference to what would be the 
see with respect to boys 18 years of 
age 

Mr. HILL. The assurance then given 
to the Congress was that such boys would 
be thoroughly and adequately trained 
before being sent into combat. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I think perhaps I can 
answer the Senator’s question. The 
Senate adopted an amendment providing 
that no boy should be sent into combat 
before he was 19. It went to conference, 
and when the conference report was sub- 
mitted to the Senate the statement was 
made on the floor by the conferees that 
the amendment was eliminated in con- 
ference because the complicated admin- 
istration necessarily involved in the han- 
dling of large numbers of men by the 
Army made it important not to impose 
any express limitations. I believe that is 
stated in a letter from the President, 
which was published in the Recorp of 
October 23, 1942. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Gurney] was in charge of the bill at the 
time. I asked him whether any as- 
surance had been received from the Army 
that proper training would be given. The 
Senator from South Dakota stated that 
assurances had been received that the 
inductees would receive every bit of 
training that it was necessary for them 
to have before being sent into combat 
service, and that “the very great ma- 
jority of those who go into front line 
combat will have 12 months’ training, 
as they have had in the past.” 

Furthermore, on June 7, 1944, less than 
a year ago, Lieutenant General McNar- 
ney stated to the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs that there was an order 
that no young man under 19 years of age 
assigned to the Infantry should be sent 
overseas. That order was subsequently 
extended to include other men. 

So while perhaps there has been no 
promise, nevertheless, it was the declared 
policy of the administration, and the 
conference report was adopted largely 
with the knowledge that that was the de- 
clared policy of the administration. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, when the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota stated, back in 1942, that the aver- 
age man would have a year’s training, he 
was exactly correct, because, as I say, 
at that time we were still forming our 
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divisions, and men who were being in- 
ducted were assigned to form new divi- 
sions. The minimum training period 
for a division here at home was a year. 
General Marshall himself called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Army until mili- 
tary necessity required otherwise, did 
not send any men overseas until they 
had attained the age of 19 years. But 
he said that when military necessity re- 
quired a change, the Army had been 
forced to change the policy, and had 
done so. In the letter from which I have 
read, he states that as soon as the mili- 
tary situation will permit, he will go back 
to the policy of not sending overseas any 
men who are under the age of 19. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to suggest that 
that is the reason why statements by 
the War Department mean nothing on 
this question, because the department 
reserves the right to change its policy at 
any time it wishes to change it, and the 
Department is the only agency which 
can possibly be the judge of military 
conditions. 

Mr. HILL: Not only does it reserve 
the right to change the policy, but I 
maintain that it ought to have the right 
to change it. I maintain that the re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of our troops 
in the field in combat against the enemy 
is the responsibility of the War Depart- 
ment and its field commanders. They 
<< be able to meet situations as they 


Mr. TAFT. Then it seems to me that 
the Senator’s argument would justify 
the department in drafting boys 17 years 
of age if they were needed. 

Mr. HILL. No. 

Mr. TAFT. We have said when a man 
may be inducted. Surely we may say 
when he may go into active service, with- 
out interfering with any military discre- 
tion in the conduct of the American 


Mr. HILL. The War Department has 
no authority to issue regulations with 
respect to the ages at which men shall 
be drafted. Only Congress can enact a 
law to draft a man; but after he is 
drafted, inducted into the service, and 


turned over to the Army, then it is the . 


business of the Army to train him and 
make the best possible use of him in 
order to bring this war to the speediest 
possible conclusion. 

The Members of the Senate or of the 


House of Representatives cannot at- 


tempt to run the Army or say how the 

Army shall be organized or what shalt 

be done about the administration or 

organization or the fighting of the Army. 

That must be done by the War Depart- 
. Ment and its field commanders. 

Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

„Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not agree at all. I 
see no reason why we should not say that 
no man should go abroad until he is 18 
years and 6 months old. It seems to me 
that is entirely a matter for the Con- 
gress, and that it would be no interfer- 
ence with the actual operation of the 
Army. I wish to point out that as late 
as December 7, 1944, Under Secretary of 
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War Patterson made a statement in 
which he finally admitted that the prac- 
tice had been changed, but that no notice 
had been given to the public. On De- 
cember 7, 1944, he finally said: 

This change in the replacement system 
has brought no relaxation in the thorough- 
ness of preparatory combat training. In 
general a minimum of approximately 8 
months elapses between an individual's in- 
duction and his assignment under the re- 
placement system to an active sector of the 
front, 


I say that the present evidence shows 
that in December, January, and Febru- 
ary it was not an exceptional case, but it 
was the regular rule, that men were 
inducted and sent abroad in less than 
5 months, and in many cases were 
wounded and killed in approximately 5 
months from the time when they were 
inducted. That is not in accord with 
the War Department’s own policy. If 
the War Department cannot be trusted 
to conform to its own policy it seems to 
me we can properly enact a requirement 
which will make the War Department 
conform to its own policy. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I take sharp 
issue with the statement of the Senator 
from Ohio that it was a rule to send the 
men into combat with only 5 months of 
training or with less than 5 months of 
training. According to the évidence 
which we have from the War Depart- 
ment, of all the millions of men who were 
sent overseas last year and up to now in 
the present year, only an estimated 10,000 
men had to go into combat at a time 
when they had not received 6 months 
of training in the Army. Most of those 
men went into combat because of the un- 
usual situation which confronted our 
military authorities. For instance, there 
was the need to stop von Runstedt, the 
need to keep him from reaching Antwerp 
and thus perhaps prolonging the war 2 
or 3 or no telling how many years longer, 
during which thousands of our men would 
be killed. In the second place, some of 
those men may have gone into combat 
because of the magnificient successes 
which our armies have achieved and 
which have enabled them to move for- 
ward so rapidly. They have moved for- 
ward with astounding speed, through the 
Siegfried Line, across the Rhine River, 
and into Germany, and today they stand 
at the very gates of Berlin itself. We 
have not been able to hold back those di- 
visions long enough to enable their com- 
manders to stop and see whether every 
man in a division of perhaps 15,000 or 
20,000 men has had at least 6 months of 
training. Those men received their basic 
training. According to General Marshall, 
they had been thoroughly and adequately 
trained when they were put in, side by 
side, with the veterans, those who knew 
combat, those who knew how to handle 
themselves in combat. The younger men 
were put into the team with them. 

Mr. LANGER and Mr. KILGORE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield, and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. HILL. I yield first to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from North 
Dakota. 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am 
sorry that the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] is not now 
on the floor of the Senate. An hour 
or so ago I stated that I had received 
from North Dakota a letter stating that 
a boy had been sent overseas in a com- 
paratively short time, namely, less than 
4 months, The Senator from Mlinois 
challenged me to produce the letter. He 
said he had heard a great deal about 
such letters but none had been produced. 
I wish to read the letter. It is from 
Mrs. M. N. Kringlie, of Portland, N. Dak. 
I took up her letter with the War De- 
partment. I hold in my hand a letter 
which I have received from Brig. Gen. 
Robert H. Dunlop, acting for The Adju- 
tant General. His letter was written in 
Washington on March 23, 1945. It ab- 
solutely substantiates everything said a 
few minutes ago by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart], 
when he said that last fall the Army was 
using men who had received only 4 or 
5 months of training. 

I now read the letter I have received 
from Brigadier General Dunlop: : 

hs Marca 23, 1945. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: I again refer to your 
letter of March 9, 1945, with which you en- 
closed a letter from Mrs. M. N. Kringlie, Port- 
land, N. Dak., concerning the training of her 
son, Pvt. Lyle S. Kringlie, before being sent 
overseas, 

The length of the replacement-training 
period was originally 13 weeks. 


The training period was not 5 months, 
as was stated in a letter written to the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio, but it 
was 13 weeks. 

I read further: 


As the war progressed, however, we found 
it possible to meet our needs for replace- 
ments and at the same time increase this 
training period to 17 weeks. This schedule 
was followed until very recently, when the 
increased tempo of our operations overseas 
resulted in the demand for replacements 
from overseas commanders becoming so 
urgent. as to require the reduction of the 
training period to 15 weeks. 


So we have a letter of the kind the. 
distinguished senior Senator from Mi- 
nois was so anxious to see an hour or 
So ago. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, March 23, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR LANGER: I again refer to your 
letter of March 9, 1945, with which you in- 
closed a letter from Mrs. M. N. Kringlie, Port- 
land, N. Dak., concerning the training of her 
son, Pyt. Lyle S. Kringlie, before being sent 
overseas, 

The length of the replacement training 
period was originally 13 weeks. As the war 
progressed, however, we found it possible to 
meet our needs for replaceménts and at the 
same time increase this training period to 
17 weeks. This schedule was followed until 
very recently, when the increased tempo of 
our operations overseas resulted in the de- 
mand for replacements from overseas com- 
manders becoming so urgent as to require 
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the reduction of the training period to 15 
weeks. 

This reduction in the training period rep- 
resents no departure from our well-defined 
policy that soldiers will not be committed 
to combat until they are adequately trained 
for their anticipated duties. Battle experi- 
ence, as well as the results of the most ade- 
quate tests that we have been able to devise, 
demonstrates conclusively that the average 
soldier in 13 to 17 weeks can be brought to 
a training level that permits him to fill a 
vacancy in a trained team. An individual 
replacement joins a trained organization and 
thus works side by side with experienced 
men, Under such conditions the replace- 
ment performs. acceptably well from the out- 
set and, following the lead and being guided 
by the advice of the more experienced men 

~ in his unit, quickly fits himself into the op- 
` erations of the unit as a team. 

There are many factors that affect the 
length of time that a soldier may stay in the 
United States before he is sent overseas. 
Some types of training requires more time 
than others; experienced men have to be used 
as a nucleus for new organizations and many 
other men are not physically qualified for 
overseas service-but are able to perform nec- 
essary tasks in this country. Also, some 
individuals are sent overseas as replacements 
for organizations already there. Since a sol- 
dier is fully qualified for overseas assignment 
of this kind immediately upon completion 
of his basic training, some may be sent over- 
seas for this purpose after a Comparatively 
short period of service in this country. 

In other instances, soldiers, after their 
basic training, are assigned to'a unit in the 
United States which is receiving its team 
training. In the case of a large unit, in- 
volving the combined use of all arms, a year 
or more is usually required to weld it into 
an effective combat organization. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, those soldiers who are as- 
signed to units in team training in this 
country will normally remain in the United 
States considerably longer than those who 
were selected to be sent overseas as replace- 
ments. Both, however, are fully trained for 
their anticipated duties. 

All men sent outside he continental lim- 
its of the United States are given a physical 
examination prior to their departure, and 
each man must be physically qualified for 
the duties he is to perform. 

Mrs. Kringlie may be assured that every 
care will be taken to safeguard the health 
of her son while he is in the military service 
and that he will not be assigned to any duties 
which he is not qualified to perform. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert H. DUNLOP, 
Brigadier General, 
Acting The Adjutant General. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, am I to 

understand that the writer of the letter 
- said that the training period was 13 
weeks? 

Mr. LANGER. That statement ap- 
pears in the letter. J 

Mr. HILL. I understand that Gen- 
eral Marshall said the training period ís 
from 15 to 17 weeks. 

Mr. LANGER. How does that com- 
pare with what was said a few moments 
ago? 

Mr. HILL. It may be that that par- 
ticular man had 15 weeks of training. 
There is no conflict between that letter 
and what General Marshall himself has 
said. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Here is the case of a boy 
who was fatally wounded 5 months and 


- ture. 
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5 days after he was inducted into the 
Army. He is a boy I knew. I know his 
Parents in Cincinnati. He was not the 
boy to whom I referred several months 
ago, who was a close neighbor of mine, 
and who was killed approximately 5 
months and 10 days after he was induct- 
ed. But the one to whom I now refer 


was a boy from Cincinnati, Frederick Toe > 
. Water, a little boy who was a friend of 


my son’s, a boy who was. rather imma- 
He was inducted into the Army. 
He received 15 weeks of training. He 


- was inducted on September 4. He land- 


ed in France on January 30. He was 
immediately sent to the front, in-Lux- 
emburg. He arrived there on February 
4. He arrived alone. He knew no one 


-in his company. Two days after he ar- 
- rived, they attacked across the river in 


Luxemburg. He happened to have been 
given one of the newest guns. The older 
men in the company liked his gun better 
than theirs, so they took his gun away 


- from him and gave him one of the older 


ones. He was out in front, in a fox hole. 
His company had to retreat from the 


- river, and he was finally left behind. He 


was the last man out and he was wound- 
ed as he came out. -He was taken to a 
TEPAS and he died 3 weeks from that 
time, 

Isay that boy had no chance. He had 
no job in the company; he was of no 
value to the company in connection with 
the attack in that particular sector or in 
connection with any defense -which 
might have been put up. My point is 
that he was of no real value to the Army. 
The Senate was very doubtful whether 
we should draft boys 18 years of age. 
The medical testimony was to the effect 
that many boys 18 years of age are fully 
matured and are the best fighters in the 
world, but that many others are not ma- 
ture. We finally decided to draft the 
boys 18 years of age; but certainly if we 
do draft them, they are entitled to have a 
chance, and once they go abroad they 
are entitled to find out what their jobs 
are and to make friends with the other 
soldiers in their companies, so that when 
they finally fight they will fight among 
friends, and will not be neglected. 

I hold in my hand correspondence re- 
lating to the case of Paul V. Bidwell, of 
Bethlehem, Pa. He enlisted on August 
24, and was killed 5 months and 9 days 
after he enlisted. It was the regular 
practice in those months, after the boys 
had 15 weeks of training, to send them 
to Fort Meade, where they stayed for 
2 days, and then send them abroad. 
They landed in France, and they were 
at the front within 3 or 4 days thereafter. 

I say that policy was a mistaken one, 
and that the commanders of those com- 
panies would have been better off if they 
had not had such men. Certainly it is 
utterly unjust and unfair to such young 
men to put them into combat service 
under those conditions. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I invite attention to 
the fact that the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio is mistaken when he says the 
period of training is 15 weeks; it is 13 
weeks, 
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Mr. TAFT. It was reduced from 17 
weeks to 15 weeks. I have heard that it 
has now been reduced in some cases to 
13 weeks. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, in 
line with the subject which is being dis- 
cussed, I wish to quote from a letter 
which I had placed in the Recorp on 
April. 20. The letter was written by 
Bertha E. Kinser and reads, in part, as 
follows: 

AUSTIN, TEX., March 31, 1945. 

DEAR FRIEND: Received your letter of March 
21. It was indeed nice of you to express to 


_us your sympathy in the loss of our only 


child, our little 18-year-old son, John D. 
Kinser. Bless his heart; he lived a beautiful 


‘life. He only had 3 months and 10 days’ 


training before being sent overseas for com- 
bat. He left P. O. E. around January 18 or 
20, and was killed February 20. 


The letter bears out the statements 
which have been made to the effect that 
men are being placed in actual combat, 
and killed, within a short time after 
their induction: 

‘Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, 
every Senator and every person in this 
country has been deeply concérned over 
the policy of the Army with respect to 
18-year-olds. During the debate which 
took place in the Senate a few days ago 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
REVERCOMB] made an observation which 
I think was entirely correct. Some of 


our allies refused to send out of their 
‘respective. countries men of only 18 and 


19 years of age. It seems to me that it 
is now becoming apparent, not only to 
Senators, but to all the people of the 
country, just how great has been the 
contribution of the United States to the 
success of the prosecution of the war in 


` Europe, 


Mr. President, the Army justifies its 
conduct in putting young men into ac- 
tive military combat by saying that it 
is sometimes necessary to use such men 
in order to maintain pressure upon the 
enemy. God knows that if that had not 
been done at times the military situation 
might now be different. Not one of our 
allies could have kept any considerable 
amount of pressure upon the enemy. 
Our allies either did not have the men, 
or they were located at places other than 
at the front. Furthermore, they were 
too weak in strength and too few in 
numbers to conduct alone the successful 
fight which is about to be cumulated in 
the taking of Berlin and the virtual 
breaking of organized resistance in Eu- 


-rope. I think when we undertook the job 


of furnishing men and supplies to help 
Wage war, we committed ourselves to a 
tremendous task. When the American 
people ascertain just what contribution 
they have made to the war effort they 
will be amazed. Two or three months 
ago Mr. Churchill stated the proportion 
of British soldiers to the American sol- 
diers who were being used in the war in 
Europe. It is no wonder that the casu- 
alties on the Western front have been 
from 60 to 70 Americans to 1 British 
or Canadian. When the complete story 
is told the proportion will probably be 
100 to 1. 

All of us know that soldiers who do not 
receive an adequate period of training 
suffer greater casualties than those who 
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have! been well trained. We have suf- 
fered a great number of casualties. I 
have said that we suffer them in part be- 
cause of not having been prepared for the 
war. We were not ready for it. Many 
of us refused to recognize that the war 
was coming. When it finally arrived we 
had to start from scratch and develop 
our armies. I have the greatest sym- 
pathy for the men whose responsibility 
it was to develop the Army, train it, and 
make it ready and fit for waging war. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield in order that I may be per- 
mitted to comment upon his statement? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I donot think it was neces- 
sary, even under the circumstances then 
existing, to take boys into the service who 
were as young as some of those who were 
taken. I wish to read from a letter of 
Secretary Stimson under date of March 
30, 1945, written to Hon. GEORGE MAHON 
of the House of Representatives: 

According to February figures, there were 
approximately 8,050,000 men in the Army, 
5,150,000 of whom were overseas. Of the 
2,900,000 on duty in the United States, al- 
most half (roughly 1,400,000) have already 
been marked for overseas duty and are being 
trained accordingly either in tactical units or 
as individual replacements and students in 


replacement training centers, training regi- 
ments and schools; 180,000 others were in 
Army hospitals. 


Yet, we take boys who have had almost 
no training who, in 5 months would have 
numbered approximately 300,000 or 400,- 
000 men, and 400,000 of the 1,400,000 re- 
ferred to in the letter are not being sent 
abroad. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, we know 
that the War Department did everything 
it could in order to build an Army with- 
out taking the younger men. In testify- 
ing before the House committee on this 
bill General Edwards said: 

We have a program of retraining. When 
we became so short of replacements last 
fall, the entire Army in the United States— 


“The entire Army in the United 
States,” I repeat to the Senator from 
Ohio, which means the 1,400,000 men— 
and overseas— 


That means the Army overseas— 
for that matter, was combed to get general 
servicemen who were in some other branch 
who were physically able to be used as com- 
bat replacements. We combed the Air 
Forces. We took 65,000 out of the Air Forces. 
We took 40,000 men out of the antiaircraft. 
We took a total of 200,000 men out of the 
other branches to retrain as infantrymen, be- 
cause that was what we needed at that time. 


In other words, in order to provide re- 
placements the War Department started 
to squeeze as many as possible out of the 
other branches and put them into the 
infantry and into combat teams. That 
process was followed both in the United 
States and overseas in order to get out 
of other branches as many men as 
possible who were qualified to go into 
combat, and particularly into infantry 
units overseas. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, there is 
nothing in the Senator’s statement which 
is inconsistent with the statement which 
I made. My point is that altogether 
there are 2,900,000 men on duty in the 
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United States. Of those the Secretary 
of War has said 1,365,000 are in essential 
service of supplies jobs. They are being 
used as rapidly as it is possible to replace 


. them by other men. But in addition to 


the men in the service of supplies there 
are 1,400,000 who have been accepted 
and trained for foreign service. In ad- 
dition to them, every available man has 
been combed from the service of supplies. 

Mr. HILL. The 1,400,000 men to 
which the Senator referred evidently in- 
clude many of the very younger men. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; but they could not 
include more than 400,000. 

Mr. HILL. The testimony which was 
given before the House committee shows 
that the War Department did everything 
it could do in order to get every avail- 
able man needed for service in the in- 
fantry divisions and the combat units on 
the front line before bringing in the 
younger replacements. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I wish to 
point out that at the very most there are 
approximately only 80,000 of these young 
men. So if we had a 6 months’ supply 
of them there would be only approxi- 
mately 480,000. The others have been 
drafted, have enlisted in the Navy, or 
have been inducted into other branches 
of the military service. So that of the 
1,400,000 there should not be, I should 
judge, more than 400,000 of the younger 
men who have been trained less than 
6 months. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator from 
Ohio will look at the Recorp of last 
Thursday, during the debate on the 
pending bill he will find that I put the 
figures into the Recorp, because I wanted 
to show that our commitments to over- 
seas service had been 5,150,000 soldiers, 
who, according to the report of the 
Secretary of War, were overseas in Feb- 
ruary, out of a total of 8,050,000, and as 
I understood, of the 2,900,000 left in this 
country in February about 1,500,000 were 
earmarked for overseas duty and were 
going to be sent as soon as replacements 
could be obtained for them here. 

Mr. TAFT. No; not replacements for 
them here, but they could be sent as soon 
as they were trained. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Some of the 1,365,- 
000 left in essential service here might 
be sent if the military authorities keep 
their declared intention; indeed sooner 
or later all are going to see overseas 
service in the Army at some time or other 
when other soldiers can be brought back 
from overseas. I wanted the Senate to 
know the tremendous force we had com- 
mitted to this battle. 

The Senator from Alabama will re- 
member that the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Staff undertook to justify 
it on the theory that it was necessary 
to keep pressure on the enemy, whereas 
it used to be the rule to fight a division 
for a while and then take it out of the 
combat line and substitute another di- 
vision. I cannot tell whether that is 
right or wrong, but it has contributed to 
the achievement of victory. Instead of 
taking a division out of the line, they 
have infiltrated young men, some of 
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whom have not had the maximum 
amount of training, and kept the divi- 
sion going. As it suffered losses new men 
were placed in the line and the division 
continued to keep the pressure on. In 
doing that we have lost some men, but 
in the long run lives may have been 
saved. 

What burns me up is the great com- 
mitment in men we have made over 
there, so far beyond the number ever 
conceived or imagined by the American 
people. It might have been necessary, 
it might have been impossible to achieve 
victory without it; but certainly no 
American Senator and no citizen of the 
country has to apologize for the mag- 
nificent contribution that young Ameri- 
can manhood has made to the great 
victory which is about to be achieved. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator, as he speaks 
of the great victory which is about to be 
achieved, knows well that the reason we 
are on the eve of this great victory is 
that we have kept the pressure on the 
enemy; we have continued to drive and 
drive and drive. If we had ever stopped 
that driving and given the enemy a 
chance to catch his breath and dig in, 
the chance to construct new fortifica- 
tions on new and perhaps more advan- 
tageous terrain, we might have been 
much further from victory than we are 
today, and that would have meant the 
oe perhaps of thousands of American 

ves. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly we were 
the only ones who could keep pressure on 
the enemy. Does anyone know of an 
army belonging to any other country 
that could have kept pressure on the 
enemy as we have kept it? I say that 
when the whole thing is looked at from 
the standpoint of history, it may be that 
we may have contributed more than we 
were expected to contribute by the Amer- 
ican people, but certainly whatever we 
have contributed has been decisive. 

Now we have reached the stage where 
organized resistance is about to be fin- 
ished in Germany, and, according to the 
information I get from the military au- 
thorities, we are not going to be able, 
unless something happens I do not know 
about, to use against the Japanese more 
thar. half of our divisional strength. 
The war against the Japanese is going 
to be principally a naval battle. We 
have some 3,200,000 men in the Navy of 
the United States. It is a magnificent 
Navy. It is probably the greatest accu- 
mulation of fighting ships and fighting 
men that any other country or combina- 
tion of countries ever got together in all 
the history of time. 

I know that no Senator and no citizen 
of the country wants to continue send- 
ing. young men into combat who are not 
sufficiently trained. That is a tragic 
thing. It may be because of our original 
unpreparedness, and I think itis. Some- 
body said the other day, “Suppose the 
Senate adopted the amendment, I think 
probably it would not be hurtful now, 
because whatever may be done if a com- 
mander has the soldiers and is faced with 
an emergency he will use them.” In the 
Navy men are trained on the ships; they 
are placed on ships, and, if the ship is 
fired on, the captain of the ship will fire 
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back, and he will use the men on the 
ship whether they have had 2 days’ 
training or 6 days’ training or 6 months’ 
training or more. 


But it would not be hard for the Senate 
to advise the Chief of Staff of the atti- 
tude of the people of the country. I 
know Senators have received letters from 
fathers and mothers, as no doubt the 
Chief of Staff has received letters from 
them. They feel that if this is a nec- 
essary contribution, well and good, but 
it ought not to be continued unless the 
military situation is, as the Senator from 
Michigan said the other day, an extraor- 
dinary one. I do not know about the 
words “extraordinary” and “unusual.” 
They may mean just more of the same; 
I-do not know whether they mean any- 
thing; but certainly if I were the com- 
mander of a division on the western 
front and I had in my outfit men 18 
years old, not fully trained or adequately 
trained, in an emergency I would have to 
use them, as in the case of the One 
Hundred and Sixth Division that went 
into a so-called quiet sector and was 
_ suddenly overwhelmed. We cannot pass 
a law to keep naval and military com- 
manders from using soldiers and sailors 


if they have them and have to use them::~ little ‘ehictr-Gher he Gencmrivaier ae 


a combat area. Many square miles of - 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. BURTON. I-wish to express my 
appreciation of the presentation that the 
_ Senator from Alabama has been making 
of the fundamental arguments involved 
in connection with the pending bill. It 
was considered in the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and, as x-recall, the 
fundamental argument which impressed 
me there—and I wish to press further 
the question to the Senator—was this: 
Realizing the full necessity of giving 
these young men the best possible train- 
ing, and adequate training for the re- 
spective jobs they will have to do, the 
question is, Would an act of Congress 
contribute to the clarifying of that 


policy, or would an act of Congress ` 


really handicap the policy? I wish to 
ask, suppose this amendment were 
adopted that a man should be given 6 
months’ military training; would it be 
possible for Congress in any way to as- 
sure that the kind of military training 
received would be of benefit to him un- 
der the circumstances he would finally 
face? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct about that. When General Mar- 
shall says that all these men have been 
adequately and properly prepared, I am 
sure he is speaking the truth. As the 
Senator from Ohio knows, and every 
other Senator knows, in the Army there 
are all types of men, just as there are in 
civilian life. One man with 5 months’ 
training might make a far better soldier 
than another man who had had 12 
months’ training All the Army can do 
is to put them through what they con- 
sider to be and what they find to be an 
adequate and thorough course of train- 
ing. I do not know but that some men 
who have been in the Army less than 6 
months have been killed, but that does 
not mean: that they were not properly 
trained and it does not necessarily mean 
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that if they had 12 months’ training they 
would not have been killed or that if they 
had had 12 months’ training they would 
have been efficient, capable soldiers. 
There are some men, perhaps, who never 
make real top A-1 soldiers, some men 
who, because of their physical and men- 
tal make-up, never reach that degree of 
proficiency which it is desirable that 
every soldier should reach. But I wish 
to insist on this floor, and I want the 
country to know, that Generel Marshall 
and the War Department have not sent 
men into battle who had not had a thor- 
ough and intensive and an adequate 
course of training. 

Mr. BURTON. Is it not also true, I ask 
the Senator from Alabama, that, even 
though the training be extended for 
many months, that is no guarantee that 
a man will not be hit by a bullet? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator knows that 
officers have gone to Europe as observers 
who were there hardly 48 hours before 
they were moved up to the front line and 
were hit and perhaps killed, 

The Senator knows furthermore that 
in this. day of modern warfare, when 


-bomber and fighting planes with machine 


guns, and heavy artillery, and rocket 
bombs are used; there is.no longer any 


territory, wherever soldiers are today on 
the other side of the Atlantic, may well 
be combat areas. 

Mr, BURTON. As I understand it, 
the Senator’s argument is that even 
though we adopt an amendment—it has 
to be a short amendment, a general 


amendment—when we have enacted it,. 


requiring 6 months’ military training or 
a year’s military training, we have not 
required what is really needed, because 
we cannot go into detail to make sure 
that a man gets the kind of training he 
needs to fit him to go into combat service. 

Similarly, we use the genera] term 


“combat” to describe what the man be - 


kept out of: A man gets a bronze star 
if he is in a combat zone, so that he is 
likely to be in “combat,” in a broad sense 
even though far from the front line. 
The only way the Army could be sure to 
comply with our amendment would be to 
keep all new men out of zones where it 
is not at all important that they have 
combat training or front-line training. 
It would mean a waste of manpower. 

“Combat zone” is much broader than 
“front line.” So that even though we do 
the best we can in the Halls of Congress 
to provide for the war we cannot manage 
the front line and we are likely to inter- 
fere with it rather than help it. 

-It seems to me the proposed legislation 
would be futile because it could not guar- 
antee the right kind of training. Fur- 
thermore, it would keep men out of 
many zones where they should be. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Ohio for his contribution. He is exactly 
correct. There is no way for the Senate 
by an amendment to do that which we all 
desire, to wit, to make sure that every 
man who goes into combat has had 
training sufficient to make him a pro- 
ficient soldier, so to speak. On the other 
hand, by adopting such an amendment 
we can greatly harass, impede, and im- 
pair the operation of our armies and of 
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our armed forces. We can put a terrible 
burden upon them. We can even take 
a chance here of slowing up the momen- 
tum with which our forces are driving 
today, and if we do that we may well 
postpone the day of victory, and cost 
thousands of American lives. 

Mr. BURTON. We might sacrifice 
more lives than we could possibly save by 
any amendment we might adopt. 

Mr. HILL. I will say to the Senator 
that, so far as my opinion is concerned, 
we would not save many lives by adding 
such an amendment; but we might invite 
the sacrifice of thousands of lives. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? : 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK, In connection with 
a letter read by the Senator from Ohio, 
does the figure 1,400,000 as the number 
of troops in this country, include the 
troops on unlimited service, on leaves of 
absence, or those returned from war 
zones because of having completed their 
tours, or because of having been sent 


- back to rest? 


Mr, HILL. I have not recently seen 


- a break-down of those figures, but I am 


quite certain that they do include many 
men. to whom ‘the Senator from: South 


- Carolina has referred- i 


Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator will — 
correct me if my information is’ wrong. 
As I remember from the testimony of 


` both General Hamble and others before 


the Committee'on Military Affairs, they 
said that by May there would be prac- 
tically no trained divisions or trained 
men in this country who were not on 
limited service, or who had not seen 
action, or who perhaps were not in the 
service units used to supply ships at the 
water-front ports, and various other 
places: Am I correct? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. 

‘Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I had been 
reading the letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy, Mr. Forrestal. I continue 
reading from his letter: 

It should also be pointed out that men 
encounter the same risks at sea whatever 
their age and that the risks are based largely 
on the efficiency and training of those in a 
supervisory capacity which on every ship is 
composed of officers and petty officers with 
advanced training and mature experience, 
The performance of all of the numerous types 
and units of the Navy justifies approval of 
the continuance of the practices -now in ef- 
fect, without hampering arbitrary time limi- 
tations on utilization of men. 

As to the Marine Corps, it is the present 


- practice, even under the extreme combat 


pressure and high casualties encountered, to 
afford recruits 5 months’ training in the 
United States and further training in a com- 
bat unit on the advanced fronts which is in 
preparation for future operations. It is the 
experience of the Marine Corps, based on its 
combat record, that this training is adequate. 
In order to maintain unceasing pressure 
on the enemy at sea, which has advanced 
the end of the war beyond the anticipation 
of the enemy or of our people at home, i is 
absolutely essential to maintain the orderly 
progress of training and flow of replacements 
for those who have long sustained their 
efforts on the far-flung battle fronts which 
cannot be accomplished, if restricted as pro- 
posed in the intended amendments, 
Sincerely yours. 
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Ín other words, Mr. President, what 
the Secretary of the Navy is saying that 
if we add these restrictive amendments 
we cannot keep the flow of replacements 
going to relieve the men who have been 
out on the seas and on the battle fronts, 
and who now are greatly in need of relief. 

I call attention to the fact, as I read 
it in the beginning, that the Secretary 
of the Navy said that these amendments 
“would be disastrous to the administra- 
tion of both the training and combat 
program and practices for the utilization 
of naval personnel and the conduct of 
naval operations.” 

Mr. President, I have detained the 
Senate longer than I had intended. We 
have here the strongest kind of a letter 
from General Marshall urging that these 
amendments be not adopted, and setting 
forth the strongest kind of reasons why 
they should be rejected. We have also 
from the Secretary of the Navy a letter 
stating that the adoption of the amend- 
ments would be disastrous to the admin- 
istration of the Navy and the utilization 
of its personnel, and in carrying on its 
operations. To General Marshall and 
to our Army commanders, and to Ad- 
miral King and to our naval command- 
ers, we have looked for the protection of 
our country, for the defeat of our ene- 
mies, for bringing us the victories which 
they have brought us in such magnifi- 
cent and incomparable fashion. 

As was said earlier today, General 
Marshall and Admiral King and our 
Army and Navy commanders have been 
able to bring us these victories because 
we of the Congress have been willing to 
Jet them conduct the war. 
been willing to let them administer and 
operate the Army and the Navy as they 
deemed best, and we have not sought to 
tell them how that operation or that ad- 
ministration should be carried out. 
When they have come to us and asked 
for money with which to build ships and 
airplanes and guns, with which to pro- 
vide all the munitions of war, we have 
given them what they have asked. We 
have sustained and supported them, and 
they in turn have given us the most in- 
comparable victories in all the world’s 
history. Why should we now at this late 
moment, just as we stand on the eve of 
final victory in Germany, refuse to let 
them carry on the operations against 
Germany without our interference? If 
we put the pending amendment on the 
bill, and the amendment becomes law, no 
one can tell how much it may impede 
and hamper the operations of our armed 
forces in Germany. No one can tell to 
what extent such an amendment may re- 
sult in slowing down our forces, and im- 
peding their momentum and driving 
power. 

We all know that the great secret of 
military success lies in this, that when 
_ once the enemy is on the run, once an 
advantage is obtained over him, the 
drive against him must be continued 
and intensified. That is exactly what 
We are doing in Germany today and what 
we have done during the past week. We 
have been driving and driving and driv- 
ing the enemy, and winning victory after 
victory. Are we now going to stop that 
drive? Are we going to say “Stop” to 
our armed forces under Patton and 


We have- 
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Hodges and Simpson and Bradley and 
Eisenhower? Are we going to say, “You 
have got to stop driving the enemy and 
you must examine every division and 
every combat unit and see whether you 
are carrying out a law which the Con- 
gress has just passed”? 

Senators, that is the proposition which 
confronts us. We are nearly at the end 
of the road, and we have approached 
the end of the road much sooner than 
might have been expected, because of 
the fact that we have let Marshall and 
Eisenhower and Bradley and Patton and 
Hodges and Simpson and the other great 
commanders conduct the operations of 
our armed forces on the other side. Are 
we now to inject ourselves into those 
operations? Are we now to take the full 
authority out of the hands of the com- 
manders and do the thing which they 
are now begging us not to do and which 
they say will be disastrous if we do it? 
That is our responsibility. 

We must answer the question whether 
we will say to General Marshall, “You 
have done a wonderful job up to date, but 
now, on the very moment of victory, we 
are going to take some of your authority 
away from you. We are going to make a 
decision ourselves. We are going to im- 
pose our own will on you and on our 
armed forces,” 

Mr. President, since this war began I 
for myself have followed but one course, 
and it is that of allowing our military 
and naval commanders a free hand and 
sustaining and supporting them. I shall 
continue to follow that course. I am not 
going to say to General Marshall, or to 
General Eisenhower, or to General Pat- 
ton, or to General Hodges, or to any of 
the other commanders that I put my 
judgment ahead of theirs, and I am not 
going to assume the terrific responsibility 
of perhaps prolonging this war at the 
nei of the lives of thousands of American 

ys. $ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
O’Danttt] as a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr, Stewart] and other Senators 
to House bill 2625. 

Mr. O'DANIEL. I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Pulbright McMahon 
Austin Gerry Magnuson 
Batley Green Maybank 
Bankhead Guffey Millikin 
Bilbo Hart Mitchell 
Brewster Hatch re 
Buck Hawkes Morse 
Burton Hickenlooper Murdock 
Bushfield Hill urray 
Butler Hoey O'Daniel 
Byrd Johnson, Colo, O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnston, 8. ©. n 
Chandler Kilgore T 
Chavez La Follette Radcliffe 
Cordon Langer Revercomb 
Donnell Lucas Robertson 
McCarran Shipstead 
Eastland McClellan ay 
Eulender McFarland ; 
n McKellar Taft 
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Taylor W: Wilson 
Thomas, Okla. White Young 
Tobey Wiley 
ell Willis 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr, President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. Several mem- 
bers of the conference committee—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
result of the quorum call has not been 
announced. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. I wish to inquire if 
several Senators who are in session in a 
conference committee with Members of 
the House, in the committee room of 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
practically in the presence of the Senate, 
can be recorded as present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Will the Senator from Alabama please 
restate his parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I wish to know if 
several Members of the Senate, who are 
in conference with Members of the House 
on a very important appropriation bill, 
in the committee room of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, which as 
we all know is practically within the hear- 
ing of the Senate, can be recorded as 
present, at their request, without leaving 
the conference? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the rule they may not be so recorded, 
but they may be excused. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL], the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], the Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. Reep], the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota (Mr. Gurney], 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Cap- 
PER] be excused. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Alabama? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. O’'DANIEL] to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Stewart] on behalf of him- 
self the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
ReEvercomsB], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Witson], and the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. JOHNSON], 

Mr. HATCH Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HATCH. Is the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Texas in the 
nature of a substitute? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is correct. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called), 
I have a general pair with the Senator 
from New York (Mr. WAGNER]. I under- 
stand that if he were present and voting, 
he would vote as I am about to vote. So 
I am free to vote, and I voie “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Mean], and the 
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Senator from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [MT. AN- 
DREWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Bricecs] and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. WacNER] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] is absent on official business, 
The Senator from Maryland (Mr. TYD- 
Ings] is detained in a committee meet- 
ing. 

The fenator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GEORGE], and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. THomss] are absent visiting 
various concentration and prison camps 
in Europe. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent as a delegate to the In- 
ternational Conference at San Francisco. 
He has a general pair with the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. VANDENBERG]. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GrorcE], and the 
Senator frou Utah [Mr. ‘THomas], if 
present and voting, would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Brooxs], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Brampces] who is detained on official 
business, has a general pair with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS]. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] is absent on official business 
as a delegate to the International Con- 
ference at San Francisco. He has a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY]. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Baty] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. THOMAS] 
is absent because o? illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 9, 
nays 66, as follows: 


YEAS—9 
Bilbo McCarran Revercomb 
Bushfield Moore Stewart 
Langer O'Daniel Young 
NAYS—66 
Aiken Guffey Morse 
Austin Gurney Murdock 
Bailey Hart Murray 
Bankhead Hatch O'Mahoney 
Brewster Hawkes Overton 
Buck Hayden Pepper 
Burton Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Butler Hilt 
Byrd Hoey Robertson 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Capper Johnston, S.C, Shipstead 
Chandler Kilgore mith 
Chavez La Follette Taft 
Cordon Lucas Taylor 
Donnell McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Downey McFarland Tobey 
Eastland McKellar Tunnell 
lender McMahon Walsh 
‘erguson Magnuson White 
Fulbright Maybank Wiley 
Gerry Millikin Willis 
Green Mitchell Wilson 
NOT VOTING—21 
Andrews George Thomas, Idaho 
Glass Thomas, Utah 
Barkley Johnson, Calif. Tydings 
anog = ad Vandenberg 
Bes yers agner 
Brooks Saltonstall Wheeler 
Connally Wherry 
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So Mr. O'DanrL’s amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for the amend- 
ment of Mr. STEWART was rejected. 


HONORARY RANK OF COLONEL TO MAJ, 
EDWARD J. KELLY, SUPERINTENDENT, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA POLICE FORCE 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, with the 
kind consent of the leaders on both the 
Democratic and Republican sides of the 
Chamber, I wish to request unanimous 
consent for the consideration of House 
bill 2687, Calendar No. 193. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be read by title, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 2687) 
to grant the honorary rank of colonel to 
Edward J. Kelly, Major and Superin- 
tendent of the Metropolitan police force 
of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, without 
taking much of the time of the Senate, 
I wish to state that Major Kelly, who is 
now the head of the Metropolitan Police 
force of the District of Columbia, has 
been a member of the police force for 39 
years, rising from a private to its com- 
manding officer. The bill provides an 
expression of appreciation and recogni- 
tion of his services which have been de- 
voted to the police force of the District 
of Columbia all these years. The bill was 
passed by unanimous vote of the House 
of Representatives, was sent to the Sen- 
ate, and has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District df Columbia, from 
which is has been reported without 
amendment. The bill involves no in- 
crease in salary. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. If the bill involves no 
increase in salary, and if it will make 
any contribution to the efficiency of the 
police force of the District of Columbia, 
I shall have no objection to it, 

Mr. BILBO, The bill would do us no 
harm; it would do Major Kelly a great 
deal of good, and it would help the 
morale of the police force of the District 
of Columbia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 2687) to grant the honorary rank 
of colonel to Edward J. Kelly, major and 
superintendent of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice force of the District of Columbia, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, 


WAR BOND DANCES FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
PAGES’ AIR ARMADA 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, last 


` year I had the privilege to bring on the 


fioor of the Senate the message of our 
pages regarding the War bond dances at 
the Shoreham Hotel to raise the cost 
of a congressional pages’ air armada.» 
Those War bond afiairs were a great 
success in respect to the amount of War 
bonds purchased, as well as in attend- 
ance. The Army Air Force helped and eùn- 
couraged them last year, and will do so 
again this year. They are making two 
planes available to be christened outside 
of the Capitol on April 30, one for the 
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Senate pages and one for the House 
pages. 

President Truman, our former col- 
league, Mr. RAYBURN, the Speaker of the 
House, and Mr. Lynn, the Architect of 
the Capitol, have given their approyal 
to this affair. The pages are doing this 
in order to induce the youth of the Na- 
tion to become “brothers in bonds” with 
them, and to give their own War bond 
affairs in order to have armadas rep- 
resenting their States or communities, as 
well as to start a rocket plane armada 
in order to speed the Pacific warfare to 
restore the world to peace and order. 
The pages feel that the more War bonds 
the people have after the war, the greater 
will be the prosperity of the Nation in 
the post-war period. They feel, further- 
more, that the more planes the Nation 
and people own, the larger will be the 
air traffic between the United States and 
our Latin American neighbors when 
peace is restored. Thus, closer relation- 
ships will be fostered by the interchange 
of each other’s products and industries, 

Therefore, to that end, they have in- 
vited the young people of the Latin Amer- 
ican diplomatic and military corps, as 
well as others of their nations, who will be 
in national dress of their countries. 

Although I have not consulted him, I 
understand that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CHANDLER] will be the master 
of ceremonies on that occasion. Music 
will be furnished by the official band of 
the Army Air Force. A program has al- 
ready been worked out. After the 
christening ceremony, on April 30, the 
band will play for the dance at the Shore- 
ham Hotel from 8 o’clock p. m. until 
midnight. This dance will be by con- 
gressional invitation only, with each 
Member receiving an equal number of 
invitations. : 

There will be no expense attached to 
the ceremony in front of the Capitol 
or to the affair at the Shoreham Hotel. 
However, those who attend will be able 
to buy War bonds, War stamps, or stamp 
corsages at both affairs. 

The pages are having made up a spon- 
sorship plaque on which will be inscribed 
the names of those who buy bonds, The 
plaque will be hung in the pages school, 
or wherever Congress would like to have 
it placed. 

EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE TRAINING AND 
SERVICE ACT OF 1940 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2625) to extend the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now recurs on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Stewart], for himself and other 
Senators. 

Mr. McCLELLAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. TAFT. What is the status of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts? Has it been ac- 
cepted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
not yet been offered. 


It has 
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The pending question is the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Stewart] on behalf of him- 
self and other Senators. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I assume, that at the 
proper time my amendment, which has 
been printed, to the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart] 
and other Senators will be accepted by 
him 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

‘Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. Let me say that the 
Senator from Arkansas has an amend- 
ment which he is about to call up or 
offer. The purpose of the group of Sen- 
ators sponsoring the amendment which 
I have offered is to accept the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas and 
also to accept the amendment which was 
sent to the desk the other day by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment which 
I offer. 3 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end 
of line 8, it is proposed to strike out the 
period and add the following: 
of such character and to the extent necessary 
to prepare such inductees for combat duty. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the sponsors of the 
original amendment have agreed to ac- 
cept my amendment as a modification 
of it, I merely wish to say that in the 
course of debate last Friday the sug- 
gestion was made that possibly the orig- 
inal amendment might be construed as 
permitting an inductee to be used in 
combat simply after remaining in the 
military service for 6 months, regardless 
of whether he had received proper train- 
ing, and that such service, without ade- 
quate training, might be regarded as 
compliance with the amendment. In 
order that there may be no misunder- 
standing as to the intent of Congress, I 
propose in my amendment that the Con- 
gress provide that the military training 
shall be “of such character and to the 
extent necessary to prepare such induc- 
tees for combat duty.” I think that with 
the adoption of that amendment to the 
pending amendment there could be no 
misinterpretation of the intent of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I think the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, which has just been read, as well 
as the amendment sent to the desk the 
other day by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, both of which we have ac- 
cepted as modifications of our own 
amendment, strengthen and clarify the 
amendment we offered. Certainly they 
emphasize the purpose of our amend- 
ment. On behalf of the sponsors of our 
amendment, I say that we are very glad 
to accept them. 

I think the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas makes perfectly plain 
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and clear the intent of the group of Sen- 
ators who introduced the original amend- 
ment, namely, that young men 18 years 
of age shall be trained for combat serv- 
ice for a period of 6 months before they 
are placed in combat. The amendment 
of the chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee likewise clarifies my amend- 
ment. ‘The authors of the amendment 
have no purpose or intention of under- 
taking to interfere with volunteers. I 
understand that on a rather large scale 
the Navy is taking volunteers under 18 
years of age. We have no intention of 
interfering with that program or inter- 
fering with the training of men who have 
been inducted at places other than with- 
in the borders of the United States, par- 
ticularly as referred to in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
which provides that they may be trained 
on board ships on the high seas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] has been proposed, 
but the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] has not as 
yet been offered. ` The Senator from 
Tennessee has a right to modify his 
amendment. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts was read at the desk a few days 
ago, and I ask that it now be reread by 
the clerk. 

Mr. WALSH. I will offer my amend- 
ment so that the Senate may act on it 
or that it may be accepted by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee as a modification of 
his amendment. , 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
will not object to the request of the 

enator from Tennessee that the amend- 
ment be read, but I think that the situa- 
tion would be expedited by acting first 
on my amendment and then on the 
amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart] 
may modify his amendment at any time 
before it is acted upon by the Senate. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that the situation would be simplified 
by the Senator from Massachusetts offer- 
ing his amendment now and letting the 
Senate act upon it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. As I understand the 
present parliamentary situation, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has modified his 
amendment by including the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts and the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas. When we vote 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
‘Tennessee are we to understand that his 
amendment includes both the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts and 
the amendment of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. STEWART. That is correct. If I 
have not already done so, I now ask leave 
to modify my amendment so as to in- 
clude the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts and the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read the amendment of the Sene 
ator from Tennessee as modified. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the 
bill it is proposed te insert the following: 

And provided further, That no man under 
19 years of age who is inducted into the land 
forces under the provisions of this act shall 
be ordered into actual combat service until 
after he has been given at least 6 months of 
military training of such character and to 
the extent necessary to prepare such in- 
ductee for combat duty; this proviso shall 
not be construed as preventing the assign- 
ment of enlisted men of the Navy or Coast 
Guard and the reserve components thereof 
to duty for training on vessels of the Navy 
or Coast Guard and at naval bases beyond 
the continental limits of the United States, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee as 
modified. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I wish 
to propound a question to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. Let us assume that 
a man who is less than 19 years of age 
has had 5 months of training and is on a 
ship at sea. The ship is ordered to pro- 
ceed to some theater of action where 
fighting is taking place. How would that 
man be taken off the ship? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not believed that 
would be necessary. He is not supposed 
to be ordered upon a ship which is bound 
for actual combat untii he has been 
trained for the period named. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That may be true, 
but I have in mind that the man was 
assigned to a ship which was not ex- 
pected to go into combat. Because of 
some change in the military situation it 
becomes necessary for the ship to be 
directed to proceed to the place of com- 
bat because its presence is considered 
essential to insure victory. 

Mr. WALSH. As I understand the 
basic part of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, it contains the 
word “ordered.” No one shall be 
ordered into combat. The amendment 
proposed by me would give the Navy an 
opportunity to place enlisted men or 
officers on naval vessels which had not 
been ordered into action and where 
necessary training could be given. It 
would not in my opinion prevent one 
from participating in an unexpected 
conflict with the enemy. 

My amendment is based upon the 
assumption that if the amendment of 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr, 
STEWART] is adopted it might handicap 
the Navy in giving early training on 
vessels to its enlisted personnel. If my 
amendment is adopted it will make it 
clear that the Navy can continue as in 
the past to train its youthful personnel. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I sympathize. with 
the Senator’s purpose. 

Mr. WALSH. There are many vessels 
on which a man could be placed that 
would not be ordered into conflict. The 
point I wish to develop is that there is 
not in my -proposal any prohibition 
against the man going on to a naval 
vessel at any time or at any place for 
combat training. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I realize there may 
be the best intention in the world to 
carry out the understandable motive of 
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the Senator from Massachusetts, but the 
Navy is often in the position of finding 
it necessary to order a ship to some 
theater of action. On that ship there 
may be 10 or 20 men who had not re- 
ceived 6 months of training. That is 
the situation which I have in mind. 

Mr. WALSH. The situation to which 
the Senator refers is not a serious one 
because the law does not apply to vol- 
unteers. It applies only to draftees. 
Few men now are taken into the Navy 
except as they volunteer. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not believe the 
situation is fair to volunteers. 

Mr. WALSH. The amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee excludes entirely 
volunteers. I understand this amend- 
ment is to protect only men who are 
drafted into the service by requiring 
that they be given a certain degree of 
training. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I can see the philos- 
ophy back of the amendment. It seems 
to me to be a practical proposition that 
a man may be placed on a ship which 
may be sailing up and down the Pacific or 
the Atlantic coast, and come in contact 
with an enemy submarine. Under the 
strict letter of the law the commander 
would have to turn around and sail away 
from the submarine because if he en- 
gaged in combat he would be taking a 
new man into active service. 

Mr. WALSH. In my opinion the 
amendment would protect an officer un- 
der such circumstances who found it 
necessary to fight the enemy: The basic 
amendment before the Senate provides 
that men shall not be placed on vessels 
known to be combat vessels until having 
been given 6 months of training. But, 
in my opinion, if it should become neces- 
sary to make an attack the officer in 
command should, of course, have the 
right to proceed into action. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ~should 
like to ask a question. If the vessel were 
attacked and it sought to defend itself, 
as I imagine it would, would it not be 
in combat? 

Mr. WALSH. In my opinion, if this 
amendment should be adopted, it would 
not be applicable in such a case, and the 
officer in command of the vessel could 
use those on the vessel who had not had 
the full training period provided for by 
the amendment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will allow me to interrupt, 
should the vessel wait until it is attacked? 


It should take the offensive and put the - 


enemy out of business before the enemy 
could sink it. Who wants to sit around 
with an enemy submarine in the neigh- 
borhood and wait until his vessel is shot 
at? 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Massachusetts 
explained that when he said that no in- 
ductees at all’under 19 years of age were 
being taken into the Navy. That com- 
pletely answers the question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But the policy might 
be changed in a month, and it looks to 
me as if with the ending of the war in 
Europe we will be facing a naval war in 
the Pacific, for the time being, rather 
than a land war. 

Mr. STEWART. It would be judged 
on the basis of existing law. 
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Mr. WALSH. In answer to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama, the 
vessel upon which a boy under 18 years 
of age was serving, under the circum- 
stances spoken of, would be drawn to at- 
tack by the enemy, not ordered by our 
own Navy. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator from 
Maryland yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I submit that it does not 
make any difference how the attack 
comes; if they exchange fire, as they no 
doubt will do—and certainly our ship, 
as the Senator from Maryland has said, 
will be trying to get in the first lick— 
then the boy will be in combat. The 
ships will be in combat, and he will be in 
combat. 

Mr. WALSH. The strong word in this 
amendment is “ordered.” It is to pre- 
vent ordering a man into combat, either 
in the Army or the Navy, until he has 
had a prescribed amount of training. 
I emphasize again the word “ordered.” I 
think it is a false interpretation, and an 
extension of the real purpose and intent, 
to claim that if a boy who is only 4 
months in service meets an enemy who 
shoots at him, he would not be justified 
in combating the attack under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator from 
Maryland yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The boy of whom I speak 
would be acting under orders. Every 
man on the ship would be under orders. 
Can anyone conceive of a worse or more 
confusing situation than to haye them 
not under orders? 

Mr, WALSH. According to the Sen- 
ator’s interpretation, Congress would 
never. have a right to suggest that a boy 
get even 1 month’s training. The pur- 
pose of the amendment is to inform the 
Army and Navy that they are not to take 
raw recruits, without a certain degree of 
training, and order them into combat 
service. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Massachusetts will allow 
me to interrupt him, it seems to me that 
in order to carry out the philosophy of 
his amendment—and I see what he is 
driving at—it would have to carry some 
connotation such as this, “wherever it 
can be anticipated,” or “directly.” 

Mr, WALSH. My amendment is an 
attempt to modify the force of the 
amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, and to give the Navy’s interpreta- 
tion of the amendment so that it should 
not be denied the opportunity of train- 
ing its enlisted personnel who enter 
through the draft from receiving their 
early training on naval vessels. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield to me? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER, I think all of us 
recognize that the rough service is the 
Infantry, the walking soldier. The Navy 
is getting volunteers, because the fellow 
who waits to be drafted now and ex- 
presses a preference for the Navy has 
literally no chance; he is put in the In- 
fantry right away. The Navy is getting 
the benefit of that situation. and young 
men are volunteering, because except for 
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the time a Navy man is actually involved 
in combat, he lives with some degree of 
comfort on a ship, while he is training, or 
while he is in a fight, and the one who is 
training on a ship would not necessarily 
be on a combat ship, on a battleship or 
cruiser or destroyer. He would not have 
been ordered to combat. 

Of course, as I said a few days ago, it 
makes no difference what kind of a law 
we pass, if someone shoots at one of our 
boys and he has something with which 
to shoot back, he is not going to say, 
“I am sorry, Congress says that until I 
get 6 months’ training I cannot shoot 
at you.” Whatever he has he is going 
to throw at the enemy, that is certain. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator from 
Kentucky has put his finger on what I 
think we could logically accomplish, 
rather than try to accept something 
which, in my judgment, is not humanly 
workable. I think we are almost down 
to the situation where the Congress of 
the United States calls on the War De- 
partment and the Navy Department not 
to use men under 19 years of age until 
they have had 6 months’ training, where- 
ever it can be conceivably possible. It is 
theoretically possible for a submarine to 
come up and shell a camp along the At- 
lantic Coast, and we would not have time 
then to get word out to tell all the 18- 
year-olds to go 10 miles to the rear, that 
the remainder were going to see what 
they could do about it. In my opinion, 
we have an idea here, but we have not the 
language to carry it into effect logically. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. What the Senator 
says shows how impracticable it is to try 
to legislate for this purpose. It is true 
that most men in the Navy today are 
not inductees. That is because, I say to 
the Senator from Kentucky, the Navy is 
a much better service, in the opinion of 
most boys. Nevertheless, not all the 
young men who want to go into the Navy, 
can be taken care of. But suppose the 
Pacific war became primarily a naval 
war, and the Navy were not getting the 
number of men required; they would 
have to draft men; and there was a time 
when they had to. We put them 
through 90 days’ boot training, then 
they are assigned to a cruiser, an air- 
craft carrier, or a destroyer, all combat 
ships. 

I ask the proponents of this amend- 
ment, what are they going to do with 
the men at the end of the 90-day period, 
when they finish their boot training? 
The cruiser might be used in combat 
right away. 

The sentiment behind the amendment 
is fine, but I do not know how it can be 
worked out for the Navy training. The 
Army presents a different story. The 
Infantry presents a different story. But 
I do not know how it could be worked 
out in the Navy. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator has sug- 
gested in substance what we can do, that 
is, request the Army and Navy not to 
take into combat boys under 19 years of 
age, wherever it is conceivably prac- 
ticable. But without putting the words 
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“conceivably practicable” in the amend- 
ment, I do not think the officials can 
function under such an amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. In my opinion, if the 
word “practicable” were inserted in the 
amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, we might as well have nothing 
at all. The reason for my amendment 
is that the Navy wanted it clearly under- 
stood that the provisions of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee 
should not be construed as being broad 
enough to prevent training on naval 
vessels, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, we have 
some training, but we have not enough, 
The men have to be put on board ship at 
some place. 

Mr. WALSH. Some kind of ship; yes. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES I should like to see if 
an addition I may suggest to the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts would cover his point. 
His amendments provides: 

This proviso shall not be construed as pre- 
venting the assignment of enlisted men of 
the Navy or Coast Guard and its reserve 
components thereof to duty for training on 
vessels of the Navy or Coast Guard. 


I suggest adding the words “not being 
directed into combat.” 
Mr. TYDINGS, At the time of assign- 


». Yes, 
. Ora day after assign- 


Any time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If hey should be di- 
rected into combat, as the Senator knows, 
the day after they were assigned, the 
whole purpose of the amendment would 
be defeated. 

Mr. HAWKES. I am saying it would 
not prevent enlisted men from being put 
on these vessels provided the vessels were 
not being directed into combat. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The point I make is 
that after 3 months’ training, if a man 
is attached to a ship within a week there- 
after, but the ship is not being directed 
into combat, but is at sea for training 
purposes, and thereafter a. situation 
evolyes which makes it necessary to send 
that ship into combat, there would be no 
way of getting men who had not had the 
6 months’ training off the ship. 

Mr, HAWKES. I thought the Senator 
had the point in mind that the man 
would have to fight if there were a sub- 
marine present and the boat on which 
he was placed were attacked. Perhaps 
I have not made my point clear. The 
point I am trying to make is that the 
purpose is not to send the sailor into 
combat on that vessel. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let us assume that 
the amendment the Senator offers is 
agreed to. The man in question has per- 
formed his 90 days’ training. Ten days 
thereafter he is assigned to Cruiser X. 
Cruiser X is not intended to go into com- 
bat for another 5 months. So the men 
are out on a training cruise 500 miles 
offshore when a great naval battle looms 
and it is necessary to-send every avail- 
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able ship into that fight. The man in 
question is on that vessel. He is at sea. 
According to law, if the amendment were 
agreed to, it would be illegal for that ship 
to take part in the battle. That was 
the point I was making. I am not tak- 


ing issue with what the Senator is at- ` 


tempting to do, but I do not think any- 
one has done it yet by any of the amend- 
ments suggested. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, may 
I say that we have very few training 
ships in the Navy. I would wager that 
$0 percent of the men in boot training 
are on board the ships on which they are 
going to serve, and all the ships we have 
are being used as potential combat ships. 
May I place in the Record the fact that 
we are still relying on inductions in the 
Navy. Last month 13,700 men were re- 
quired to be inducted into the Navy. 
We did not have a sufficient number of 
volunteers. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
should like to say a brief word in my own 
behalf. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, before the 
Senator does that, will he yield to me? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] before I begin. He has been 
standing for a considerable time waiting 
for me to yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, it 
seems to me we are rather straining our 
interpretation of the original amend- 
ment. The amendment provides that 
“no man * * + shall be ordered into 
actual combat service,” and so forth. 
In the illustration the Senator from 
Maryland gave of men who were in 
training on the ship when a submarine 
attacked it, that would not be ordering 
the men on the ship into combat service. 
That would be combat action overtaking 
them. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But the other point I 
make is that after they are on the vessel 
in training, and a naval action takes 
place somewhere, and the naval authori- 
ties think it is necessary to make every 
ship available to go to that area, and 
they flash word for the ship to proceed to 
Leyte, or wherever it might be, would not 
that be ordering the ship into action be- 
fore the 6 months’ period of training 
was completed? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Under those cir- 
cumstances, that is true. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is the objection 
I make to the amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If I correctly un- 
derstand the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, it would protect the 
Navy under such circumstances. 

Mr. WALSH. The amendment was 
prepared so as to prevent the amend- 


ment offered by the Senator from Ten- -< 


nessee [Mr. STEWART] from forbidding 
the Navy ordering on any vessel at any 
time any enlisted man in the Navy, for 
fear he might sometimes get into combat. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In other words, if 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts is adopted, the Navy 
would feel free to place such men on 
ships which might be called into combat, 
and therefore the amendment of the 
ean from Tennessee would not pro- 
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Mr. "HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Iyield. 

Mr. HILL. I wonder if the Senator 
from Maryland has examined the 
amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. His amendment would put 
men in the land forces, which means the 
Army, under this inhibition, but not men 
in the naval forces. Is that the purpose 
of the amendment? 

Mr. WALSH. No, Mr. President; there 
was an error in the printing. The only 
part of my amendment that is a modifi- 
cation of the Senator’s amendment com- 
mences in line 8. 

Mr. HILL. Beginning with the words 
“this proviso shall not be construed?” 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, as I un- 
derstand, when the Senator offers his 
amendment he will modify it by striking 
out lines 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 down to the 
semicolon, so it will begin with the words 
“this proviso shall not be construed”? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; the Senator from 
Tennessee will accept that part of my 
amendment, 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. Will the Sen- 
ator from Maryland yield to me? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, 

Mr. STEWART. I was about to call 
attention to that very thing. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. BAILEY] 
called my attention to it. In the print 
of the amendment intended to be pro- 
posed, identified as “amendment intend- 
ed to be proposed by Mr. Wars” the 
words “or naval” are left out. That is 
an error made by the printer in printing ` 
the amendment intended to be proposed 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
which was asked to be printed merely 
for the information of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I accepted the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
but not the entire print that is on the 
table. I accepted the amendment as I 
understood it, beginning at line 8; which 
reads: : 

This proviso shall not be construed as 
preventing the assignment of enlisted men 
of the Navy or Coast Guard, and the Reserve 
components thereof, to duty for training on 
vessels of the Navy or Coast Guard and at 


naval bases beyond the continental limits of 
the United States. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment has been so modified. 

Mr. STEWART. Then do I make it 
clear that I intended to accept that por- 
tion of the amendment intended to be 
proposed by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, from line 8 on down, as I have 
read? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk has the amendment at the desk. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. In order to meet the 
objection of the Senator from Maryland, 
I suggest a. further amendment to the 
Walsh amendment, which now is as fol- 
lows: 

This proviso shall not be construed as 
preventing the assignment of enlisted men 
of the Navy or Coast Guard and the reserve 
components thereof to duty for training on 
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vessels of the Navy or Coast Guard and at 
naval bases beyond the continental limits of 
the United States. 


It seems to me that naval training is a 
very different thing from Army train- 
ing. There is no objection to assigning 

-a man to a ship shortly after his boot 
training, and it seems to me that the 
Senator might suppose that when the 
amendment provides “training on vessels 
of the Navy,” it means training vessels. 
I do not think the amendment meant 
that when the Senator offered it, and I 

- would suggest that it might read “duty 
for training on combat vessels of the 
Navy or Coast Guard.” 

That is what I think the amendment 
should mean. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Under the case I 
visualize, of course, if the vessel were 
needed quickly it would be sent to the 
area where it was needed. 

Mr. TAFT. It would be sent to the 
area where it was needed, That is obvi- 
ously correct. I wonder if the Senator 

- from Tennessee would be willing to add 
the word I suggest to the Walsh proviso, 
. -Mr. TYDINGS. Justa moment. Mr. 

- President, may I ask the Senator. from 

- Ohio if his proposal applies to all enlisted 
men, both inductees and volunteers, or 
simply the one group only. 

Mr. TAFT. I had not considered that 
point. I merely wanted to suggest that 

- men could be placed on combat vessels 
for training, and clearly if they are com- 

- bat vessels then the men go on combat 
vessels, that is all. 

Mr. TYDINGS. And does it apply to 
marines who are stationed on battleships, 
and who are land fighters, and who will 
be sent ashore if it is necessary under 
the case we visualize before the 6 months 
have expired? I am not saying that in 

- any captious sort of way, but it seems 
to me that if we are attempting to estab- 
lish a policy it would be unfair to take 
. an 18-year-old boy in the Marines and 
let him charge up to the top of Suribachi 
on Iwo Jima and then allow the Army 
counterpart the opposite privilege or 
restriction. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think it should 
include Marines. The Marines are not 
trained on the ships and, so far as I 
- know, the Marines who have been sent 
abroad have been. trained for far more 
than 6 months. I doubt if any Marine 
replacements have been sent abroad 
without having received 12 months’ 
training. I do not believe that the ex- 
ception should apply to Marines. I my- 
self think they should have 6 months of 
land training just like a soldier. A sailor 
on a ship has his friends around him, 
he is not subjected to individual attack, 
so to speak, and it seems to me he ought 
to be properly excepted from the entire 
provision. 

Mr. TYDINGS. And that would pre- 
vail whether he was a volunteer or an 
inductee? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. I am only making 
a suggestion, not proposing an amend- 
ment, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


~ vessels. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let me say to the 
Senator from Ohio that, although the 
Navy has some training ships, there are 
not nearly enough training ships to af- 
ford 3 months’ training on training ships 
for all the men who come out of boot 
camp. 

Let ns assume that a man leaves the 
Great Lakes boot camp. He is assigned 
and receives his orders to proceed to San 
Francisco to board the cruiser Cincin- 
nati. He goes aboard the cruiser Cin- 
cinnati. The cruiser Cincinnati is a 
combat ship. The minute it “hoists the 
hook” in San Francisco Harbor it be- 
comes a combat ship. - He finishes train- 
ing aboard ship. If the Navy could not 
do that, it would have piled up in all 
the ports of embarkation men wF had 
finished boot training at Great Lakes or 
Farragut and who were waiting for 6 
months to elapse before they could board 
the ship to which they were assigned. 

Mr. TAFT. -Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator must have misunderstood me. -He 


-is not telling me anything that I do not 


know. My suggestion was to insert the 
word “combat” before “vessels” so that 
it would be clear, beyond any question, 
that the men could be sent to combat 
That was my suggestion. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps supporters to be reasonable. 
Only about 2 or 3 percent of the 500,000 
men in the Marine Corps have been in- 
ducted. The rest are volunteers. They 
have had superb training. They have 


had maximum training. The Navy may 


use some of those men, of course. It 
gets the pick of the volunteers. There is 
no more rugged service than that of the 
GI soldier who wades through the mud 
with his gun. He has the roughest time 
of all. This is an amendment for the 
benefit of the infantryman. Let us give 
the hard-pressed Infantry soldiers a 
little relief. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. Of course, we are as- 
suming a purely imaginary condition. 
As I understand, through an agreement 
with the Army, the Navy does not now 
get any men under 20 years of age. I 
venture the assertion that, as a matter 
of policy, all the younger men are going 
to the Army. It is my opinion that to- 
day there is not a seaman in the United 
States Navy under 19 years of age who 
has not had 6 months’ training. So we 
are assuming a perfectly imaginary con- 
dition. If, when the war turns in full 
force to the Pacific, such a thing as has 
been debated occurs, we can consider 
the matter again and repeal any laws 
which may hamper the operations of 
our armed forces, either on sea or on 
land. I am trying to view the problem 
in a realistic light. I venture the asser- 
tion that today there is not a man in 
the United States Navy under 19 years 
of age who has not had 6 months’ train- 
ing. So we are dealing with an imagi- 
nary situation. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL, On the question of the 
number of inductees entering the naval 
service, last month the Navy got 29,541 
of the men who came in under selective 


service. 
STEWART. What were their 


Mr. 
ages? 

Mr. HILL, I cannot give the break- 
down by ages. Some.of them were 18 
years of age. 

Mr. STEWART. I understand that 
since the first of the year the Navy has 
not received a man under 20 years of age. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator's under- 
standing is incorrect. 

Mr. STEWART. No; I have the in- 
formation. 

Mr. HILL. Starting in October 1944, 
there were 24,247—— 

Mr. STEWART. What were their 
ages? We are dealing here only with 


. men under the age of 19. 


-Mr. HILL, I understand; but in that 
number there were bound to be some 


- under the age of 19. 


Mr. STEWART. I understand not. 

Mr. HILL, The Selective Service has 
not culled out the men under 19. The 
Navy gets its proportionate part. 

Mr. STEWART. I have been in- 
formed to the contrary. 

Mr. HILL. I believe the Senator's in- 
formation is incorrect. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Iwill permit the Sen- 
ator to complete his statement, after 
which I will decline to yield further. 

Mr. HILL, I wish to call attention to 
the fact that in the month of April the 
Navy received 27,500 inductees. 

In connection with the Marine Corps, 
and what it was to receive, I have before 
me a letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy dated April 19, or Thursday of last 
week, addressed to Hon, Davin I. WALSH, 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee of the Senate. Secretary Forrestal 
had this to say: 

As to the Marine Corps, it is the present 
practice, even under the extreme combat 
pressure and high casualties encountered, to 
afford recruits 5 months’ training in the 
United States and further training in a 
combat unit on the advanced fronts which 
is in preparation for future operations. It 
is the experience of the Marine Corps, based 
on its combat record, that this training is 
adequate. 


One further word, and then I shall let 
the Senator from Maryland make his 
speech. Just as there must be training 
on ships for Navy men, so there must be 
training in divisions for Army men. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What the Senator just 
read referred to the Marine Corps. 

Mr. HILL. The Marine Corps is very 
similar to the Army. When a man fin- 
ishes his boot training in the Navy, as 
the Senator from Washington has stated, 
he must be placed on a real, honest-to- 
God ship, to proceed with his training so 
that he can take his place as a part of the 
team on the ship. In the same way, when 
a man finishes his basic training in the 
Army, he must be placed in a division, 
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so that he may receive training which 
will enable him to take his place on the 
team, the team being the division. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, all I 
have to say about my own position is that 
I look with a great deal of favor on the 
effort by the military and the Congress 
to give every man—even those over the 
age of 18 or 19—6 months’ training before 
they are thrown into an active theater 
of war. as being in the best interests of 
ultimate victory. 

A moment ago the Senator from Ala- 
bama read certain figures, to the effect 
that in recent months, out of 8,000,000 
men in the Army, only 10,000 under the 
age of 19, who had not had quite 6 
months’ training, were in combat areas, 
and sometimes in combat. It seems to 
me that the Army is trying to accomplish 
in practice what we are trying by law to 
compel it to do. I have reached the 
conclusion that perhaps, all things con- 
sidered, the Army is dong what we wish 
to have done as well as it can be done. 

To begin with, there can be very little 
logic in requiring an inductee to have 6 
months’ training, and not requiring a vol- 
unteer to have 6 months’ training, if 
there is anything at all in training. 

Secondly, in my judgment it is just as 
important for a man over 19 years of age 
to have 6 months’ training as it is for a 
man under 19 years of ago to have such 
training. In my judgment, the man over 
20 years of age would need the 6 months’ 
training a great deal more than would 
the man who is 19 years of age. 

Sharing, as I do, the opinion of those 
who have sponsored these amendments, 
it is rather difficult for me to find the 
means of achieving the desired result 
much better than it is now being realized. 

The Marine Corps is quite similar to 
the Army. Its primary operation is to 
land somewhere and fight on land. Its 
greatest fame has been based upon such 
operations throughout its history, and 
throughout all the days of this war. 

I am not speaking in oppostion to this 
amendment, but I do not believe it prac- 
ticable in its present form. Nor do I þe- 
lieve that it would ever be carried out on 
the field, because of situations which will 
arise which cannot be visualized at the 
time a man is assigned to a ship, regi- 
ment, or other unit. I believe that be- 
fore writing such a rigid requirement into 
law, it should be further considered. 
Considering the scope of the operations 
abroad, and the number of men over 
there who have not had 6 months train- 
ing, and who might have been utilized, I 
believe that the very fact that only 10,- 
000 men have had less than 6 months’ 
training is a high tribute to those who are 
directing our armies. 

As we know, the situation in the Navy 
is vastly different. The only way for a 
man to receive training in the Navy is to 
go on a ship. There is no way in God’s 
world to learn how to fire the guns of a 
ship, or to be a part of the ship’s life, 
without serving on the ship. As the 
Senator from Washington has pointed 
' out, if all of them were required to have 
6 months’ training first, there would be 
a 3 months’ hiatus when the training 
would virtually stop, and a man would 
not be progressing military-wise at all. 
Therefore I make the recommendation 
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that before we adopt the amendment, 
the committee should give it further 
study. We had better not adopt it in 
its present sketchy and indefinite form. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Sentor yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I have been concerned 
with this question for some months. In 
February I spoke in the Senate concern- 
ing the case of a boy who was killed a 
little more than 5 months after he was 
inducted. Since that time I have re- 
ceived more than 3,000 letters from all 
over the United States, citing many 
similar cases. I have referred to some 
of them today—those who were killed at 
some time between 5 and 6 months after 
they were inducted into the Army. For 
& long time the Army said they needed 
17 weeks of training. Then they 
skimped it down to 15 weeks of training. 
Finally they got down in some cases to 
13 weeks of training. The regular rule 
was that just as soon as those boys re- 
ceived that training they were sent home 
on 10-day furloughs, and then they went 
to Camp Meade, and then immediately 
were shipped abroad. I do not know 
about the 10,000 who have been referred 
to, but I say that practically every 19- 
year-old boy who was inducted during 
the period from June to September fol- 
lowed the same course, and that thou- 
sands of them were sent abroad within 
four months from the time when they 
were inducted, and that many of them 
reached the front within 5 months from 
the time when they were inducted, and 
that many of them were wounded or 
killed after that time. 

Mr, President, I should like to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter I wrote to 
the Secretary of War on March 12, which 
I now read in part: 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Since February 27, 
when I called attention in the Senate to the 
fact that many 18-year-old boys had been 
killed or wounded within 7 months— 


At that time I said 7 months, but these 
cases show it has been less than that— 
of the time when they were inducted into 
the Army, I have received literally thousands 
of letters protesting without exception 
against the apparent War Department policy 
of sending 18-year-old boys to the front 
immediately upon the completion of their 
basic 15 weeks’ training. Many instances 
have been cited with clippings which show 
that a large number of boys have been killed 
or wounded less than 6 months after their 
induction, and long before they were 19 
years of age. 

When the first draft bill was passed, the 
statement was made that men could not be 
trained short of 15 months. Congress finally 
enacted legislation based on the theory that 
12 months was the proper period. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr, HILL. The Senator has stated 
that the bill was passed on the basis of 
the understanding that men could not 
be trained in less than 15 months. I do 
not think the Senator should say that the 
theory was that men could not be trained 
in less than that period of time. - The 
theory was that divisions could not be 
trained in less than 12 months’ time. As 
the Senator must know, there is a vast 
difference between the training of an in- 
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dividual soldier and his preparation to 
become a member of a team and the 
training of the great team or division, 
which constitutes 15,000 or 20,000 men, 
There is the greatest difference in the 
world between training a team of 15,000 
or 20,000 men and training an individual. 

Mr. TAFT. That is quite true. It is 
quite true that General Marshall de- 
manded 18 months of training when we 
started. Subsequently he testified that 
he accepted 12 months’ training as a 
compromise, but that in his opinion 15 
months of training had always been nec- 
essary. Of course, that included the 
training of divisions. However, at that 
time he had the National Guard divisions 
all formed, and they were going to put the 
new trainees into the National Guard 
divisions. So we had at least started on 
the formation of new divisions. The 
actual situation is not at all clear from 
the testimony submitted at the time. 
The distinction was not one which was 
clearly made. 

When we argued whether an 18-year- 
old boy should be put into the Army, and 
when the argument was made that they 
were too young, the Army and everyone 
else said, “Well, they will not go into com- 
bat service until they are 19 years old.” 
Perhaps they did not intend that, but 
that is what they said at that time. There 
was not a flat statement that such men 
could not be properly trained in less than 
12 months, if divisions had already been 
formed; but the implication was per- 
fectly clear to the people of the country 
that the men would be in the Army a 
year before they would go into active 
service. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think all the state« 
ments to which the Senator from Ohio 
has referred were made, but I think they 
are subject to some misinterpretation. 
In appearing before the Appropriations 
Committee to obtain money for camps 
and training, General Marshall said that 
he had to start out with a very small 
trained force, that he had to dilute that 
force in order to extend it and train 
green men. He said that when he got 
those men adequately trained or ap-« 
proximately trained, he had to dilute the 
force again, until he could bring about a 
reasonable degree of efficiency through- 
out the whole Army. 

After General Marshall has gotten 
what is basically a splendidly trained 
army, with division, brigade, army, and 
corps training thrown in, and with 
equipment in addition, he said it would 
not thereafter take the length of time 
to develop a good soldier that it would 
take in the beginning, when he had only 
a small trained army and millions of 
new men to train quickly, with the result 
that the dilution was so terrific that he 
could not get the desired efficiency in less 
than a year or 15 months. 

Mr. TAFT. At any rate, in the Sef- 
ate we adopted an amendment providing 
that no boy should be sent into combat 
service sooner than 1 year after he was 
inducted. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 
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Mr. HILL. I know the Senator from 
Ohio desires to be fair to General Mar- 
shall. I take strong exception to having 
the Senator create the impression that 
General Marshall ever said to the Senate 
or to the country that the individual sol- 
dier would receive or would require 12 
months of training. The truth is that 
when the question of lowering the age 
limit under the Selective Training and 
Service Act was before the Congress, 
with the proposal that the age limit be 
reduced to 18 years, General Marshall 
wrote a letter to the then chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, Senator Reynolds, of North Caro- 
lina, under date of October 23, 1942, 
in which he said, among other things: 

A rifleman— 


Mr. President, who is a rifleman? He 
is the infantryman, the one we have been 
talking about all afternoon— 


A rifleman, when he finishes his 13 weeks 
of basic training, is prepared to take his place 
in an experienced squad at any time. If 8 
or 10 nïen in the squad have had team train- 
ing, the trained rifleman can be inserted in 
the squad without detriment either to him- 
self or to his unit, 


I could give you many other examples, 


where it would be unnecessary and unde- 
sirable to hold aman out of a combat theater 
for 12 months. It would be almost impos- 
sible for the Army to operate under any such 
mandate. We would, in effect, have to put 
thousands upon thousands of men “on the 
shelf” after their esséntial training had been 
completed, before we could use them. In 
the Air Corps alone possibly 500,000 such 
men would be involved, 

Incidentally the Navy and the Marine Corps 
enlist men of 17, and I am told that the 
average age of the entire corps is below 20. 


He specifically said that he could give 
many instances when it would be un- 
desirable and unnecessary to hold men 
out of combat until they had received 
12 months of training. 

Mr. TAFT. However, Mr. President, 
we passed a bill providing that they 
should be held out of combat for 12 
months, and that bill went to conference. 


Subsequently we received the letter of ` 


October 23, 1942, from General Marshall, 
and also a letter from the President of 
the United States, addressed to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Gurney], 
reading as follows: 

My Dear Senator: Concerning the pro- 
posed legislation to lower the selective-serv- 
ice age now before the Senate, I have been 
told that several limitations will be pro- 
posed in the form of amendments. It ap- 
pears to. me that the complicated adminis- 
tration necessarily involved ir the handling 
of large numbers of men in the Army as 
well as the urgent necessity for correcting the 
present deficiencies as to age, make it im- 
portant that limitations other than those 
now included in the bill be avoided. 


The emphasis was all on the difficulty 
of administration. While General Mar- 
shall says that an individual can be 
trained in less than 12 months, he has 
indicated that after the basic training 
has been received he must be given some 
additional training; that he cannot step 
from the pasic training directly into ac- 
tive combat. That is the policy which 
the Army has adopted within the past 
6 months, 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT, I yield. 

Mr. HILL. There is another thing 
which the Senator must realize. He 
speaks about the emphasis being placed 
upon the difficulty of administration. 
When that letter was written in October 
1942, we had been at war for less than 
a year. We were then in the process of 
forming and activating new divisions. 
Nearly all those divisions had to be given 


‘anywhere from a year to 18 months of 


training. So our problem then was dif- 
ferent than it is now. That is the reason 
General Marshall at that time did not 
lay emphasis on the efficiency of divi- 
sions as he does today. The situation 
was entirely different. The Senator 
realizes that 244 years have passed since 
that letter was written. In the mean- 
time all our divisions have been sent 
overseas. 


Mr. TAFT. For the reasons which ` 


the Senator has stated I voted against 
the proposal to require 12 months’ train- 
ing. But at that time, and at no time 
since then, has anyone claimed that a 
man can be properly trained for active 


- combat service in the Army in less_than. 
: 6 months, ..I do not- believe: the Senator .. 
_ can point to. any statement made by any. 


responsible official] of the Government to 
the contrary. They have said that at 
times it was necessary to use men who 
had not been properly trained; but, so 
far as I know, neither General Marshall, 
Secretary of War Stimson, nor any other 
prominent official of the Government has 


_said up to this time that any man can 


be trained for the Infantry service in 
less than 6 months. : 

Mr. HILL. General Marshall has 
never said that he had to use men who 
were not properly trained. He said that 
there were cases in which he had to use 
men who had not received a full 6 
months of training. But the Senator 
cannot refer to any statement made by 
General Marshall in which he said that 
men had been used in combat service 
who had not been properly trained. 

Mr. TAFT. I read from a letter which 
I sent to Secretary of War Stimson un- 
der date of March 12, 1944: 

I quite realize the mergency situation 
which arose in December, but the letters 
which I have received appear to show an 
almost uniform practice of sending 18-year- 
old replacements directly from the point of 
debarkation to the front. I wish to ask 
whether that practice cannot be changed so 
that young boys sent abroad may have some 
time and some. training with units which 
are in reserve or behind the line, before they 
are actually sent into combat.. The present 
practice appears on the surface to be not 
only unfair to the boys themselves but not 
very helpful to the units which receive green 
recruits in the midst of a battle. 

I should be obliged for such statement of 
War Department policy in this regard as you 
care to give me. 


In order to be completely fair, Mr. 
President, I desire to read the reply which 
I received from Secretary Stimson un- 
der date of March 31, 1944, which states 
the War. Department’s case: 

DEAR Senator Tart: I have your letter of 
March 12 regarding the replacement train- 
ing received by 18-year-olds and suggesting 
that these men be given additional train- 
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ing overseas before they arrive in combat 
areas. 

In my statement on the subject to the 
press on March 1, I mentioned, in passing, 
that oftentimes the Infantry replacements 
receive additional training overseas. A copy 
of the statement is attached for your in- 
formation. I also am enclosing two addi- 
tional statements which may provide a fur- 
ther understanding of the steps we have 
taken to insure proper training for Infantry 
replacements. You may find of particular 
interest the attached description of the di- 
vision reinforcement training center estab- 
lished at the instance of Maj. Gen; Terry 
Allen, I believe General Allen's comments 
bear directly upon your suggestion that the 
18-year-olds receive additional training over- 
seas, 


It seems to me that the Secretary 
admits in his letter that the military 
authorities are trying to provide the ad- 
ditional training, that it should be pro- 
vided, but that in order to be properly 
trained a’ man should have some train- 
ing with his unit overseas after he ar- 
rives if his training in this country has 


“been of only 17 weeks’ duration: 


Secretary Stimson proceeds: 

I believe you are aware that our most 
pressing need from now on will be’ Infantry 
replacements. Our monthly. calls on’ Selec- 


“tive Service are 100,000 a month; which is 


barely énough to:provide the necessary num- 
ber of men physically qualified for Infantry, 
training. - Actually, the full monthly quotas _ 
for which we have asked have not been pro- 
vided by the Selective Service System, The 
reasons for this are numerous. In order to 
meet our needs Selective Service had to screen 
and rescreen the remaining manpower in 
the Nation. Agricultural and industrial de- 
ferments have made large manpower blocks 
unavailable, with the result—and I believe 
this is. not.generally understood—that it is . 
unavoidable that the younger age groups 
must be called and constitute a considerable 
percentage of those who are called. 

Since our most pressing need is for in- 
fantrymen, it likewise is absolutely neces- 


_sary that the majority of the. newly in- 


ducted men, including those in the younger 
age group, now enter Infantry training: 

In the final analysis, Infantry is the arm 
which wins battles. Likewise, it is the arm 
which suffers the heaviest casualties. In- 
fantry bore the brunt of the German of- 
fensive in the Ardennes. In order to with- 
stand that offensive it was necessary that 
infantry be used unstintingly. All available 
replacements were used to maintain the 
strength of the infantry units so that the 
fight could be successfully continued. As a 
result, the Ardennes offensive failed. 


I may say that I do not believe it can 
be shown that by putting these younger 
men in without having given them any 
training there was any material effect 
on the Ardennes offensive. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator. yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. How does the Sena- 
tor know that the Ardennes offensive did 
not fail because 18-year-old boys were 


‘there to help stop the Germans? 


Mr. TAFT. From all the testimony and 
statements I have heard on the part of 
the men who took part in the other war, 
an officer in combat would rather have 
20 men with previous training than 80 
men without it. I believe that they will 
say that replacements arriving in the 
middle of a battle are not of much help 
to them. 

Mr. McMAHON.. I cannot understand. 


how the Senator can put his judgment 
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against that of generals who were on 
the field of battle, and who have spoken 
with reference to the necessity of using 
the troops which were used. The fact 
remains that with the use of those troops 
the German offensive was stopped. Our 
officers did not put anybody into combat 
who was not needed, and they put every- 
body in on whom they could lay their 
hands. 

Mr. TAFT. If a unit which had been 
in reserve had been moved into the active 
sector, it might have had some effect on 
the outcome. However, I cannot believe 
that any military officer will say that the 
addition of a few raw recruits in the mid- 
dle of a battle has any actual effect on 
the result of the conflict. After talking 
with military men, I am quite willing 
to place my judgment on that point 
against that of Secretary Stimson even 
after he has talked with military men. 

Mr. McMAHON. I may say that I 


would much prefer to accept the judg- - 


ment of men whom we have charged 
with the responsibility of leading our 
forces, than to accept the judgment of 
the Senator from Ohio upon the neces- 
sity of using men who are available. 

Mr. TAFT. I have never had any 
doubt that the Senator would prefer ac- 
cnag the judgment which he has indi- 
cated. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I am glad the Sen- 
ator from Ohio has not been disap- 
pointed. í 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it seems 
fairly obvious that the reason these men 
were all used, whether it did any good 
or not, was that the Army ħad made a 
gross miscalculation as to the number of 
infantrymen who were required. They 
have not trained enough infantrymen 
from the beginning, and they got them- 
selves into a hole, it is true. I do not 
think there would have been any differ- 
ence if we had placed the year’s train- 
ing requirement or the 6 months’ train- 
ing requirement in the law. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Ohio is abso- 
lutely correct in that statement. When 
the Army makes a mistake, there is no 
Senator or citizen of the country who 
does not regret it, and we do not want to 
magnify it and call attention to it, be- 
cause really that will not do any good. 
But they did make a mistake as to the 
number of infantrymen required, and 
they had to take men out of the Air 
Corps and put them into the Infantry in 
order to get a sufficient number. That 
might not have been true except for the 
fact that our brave allies, who fought 
long and hard, did not have the men to 
put into the offensive, and we had to 
supply a great number of men in the 
actual fighting. 

I do not wish to go along with those 
who insist that the Army and the gen- 
erals never make mistakes, because they 
do make mistakes, just as the rest of us 
do. The American people are deeply 
concerned, because when the generals 
make mistakes, the American people 
have to pay for them with the lives of 
their sons. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the Senator, and 
agree with him. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I did not 
hear the first part of the letter of the 
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Secretary of War. Does the Secretary 
of War in his letter say anything about 
the almost complete break-down of our 
intelligence service, which permitted the 
enemy to bring up a large army unob- 
served, and effect the Ardennes break- 
through? 

Mr. TAFT. No; that is not discussed. 
I now proceed with the letter, Mr. Presi- 
dent: 

Our field commanders realize far better 
than anyone else that a replacement who 
has received addition! training in a quiet sec- 
tor or in a reserve unit is better than a re- 
placement who has not. 


That seems to me a perfectly clear 
statement, that we would be better off 
if these men did have 6 months’ training, 
or even longer, so far as that is con- 
cerned. 

Mr, CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The. Senator from 
Ohio has referred to what happened in 
the last war. According to the Baker 
report, every American soldier who went 
overseas—and there were more than 
2,000,000, about 2,050,000, in fact—had 6 


months’ training before he went over- 


seas. Then those soldiers had 2 months’ 
additional training, and went into a quiet 
sector before they went into the line. 
The service seemed to have been better 
organized than it is at this time, even 
though we have sent 5,150,000 men over- 
seas, according to the report made in 
February. 

Mr. TAPT. I think it is clear that 
everyone agrees that the training is nec- 
vrais The Secretary’s real answer is 


Unfortunately, during the past several 
months we have had few reserve units and 
fewer quiet sectors. Our field commanders 
have had no ehoice but to employ every 
means at their disposal, including replace- 
ments newly arrived. To forbid them to use 
all the means available in grave emergencies 
or when swift exploitation may mean great 
success would contravene every precept of 
successful military operations. Actually, our 
field commanders have generally followed the 
practice of giving replacements additional 
training in the theaters before they are com- 
mitted to battle. This was true in Tunisia 
and Italy, and is true when circumstances 
permit, in the active theaters today. Various 
reports from the European theater indicate 
that such training, when it can be given, is 
thorough and good. You will note the in- 
tensiveness of the program in the attached 
comments of General Allen. Another exam- 
ple is a recent report from the Mediterranean 
theater which states that divisions in the 
Fifth Army have an assigned overstrength of 
5,000 men which was deliberately ordered so 
that future replacements for those divisions 
might be provided the additional training to 
which you refer. 

It must always be borne in mind in time 
of war, however, that emergencies, which are 
the rule and not the exception, will at times 
prevent such training overseas, and in such 
cases Our commanders must not be hampered 
by arbitrary restrictions, They must be al- 
lowed to use all means under their control in 
the manner in which their best judgment 
dictates. 

Our opposition to the statutory training 
restriction to which you refer was not based 
solely upon our desire to avoid administra- 
tive difficulties involved in the retention of 
qouns soldiers for specified periods in the 

nited States. This played a part, of course, 
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since the administrative difficulties would 
have been enormous, Our greatest concern 
was derived from our knowledge that re- 
current, urgent needs would develop for ad- 
ditional manpower during emergencies un- 
avoidable in war. These emergencies have 
occurred. This is now the peak of our na- 
tional effort, and we are straining our entire 
replacement system in an effort to meet the 
manpower demands overseas. There doubt- 
less would have been catastrophic results had 
our hands been tied by a statutory restric- 
tion during these past critical months. 


Mr. President, I think Secretary Stim- 
son makes the strongest statement that 
can be made, but it does not convince 
me. In the first place, he admits the 
soldiers should have this training if we 
want them to be good fighters. It does 
not convince me, because I believe very 
strongly that if the Army were properly 
organized, if they had had in the statute 
in the beginning this provision, the 6 
months’ restriction, no boys would have 
been sent abroad before they had been 
in the Army 6 months, we would not 
have cut down the 17 months, and we 
would have found the necessary replace- 
ments among the 1,400,000 men who, the 
Secretary said on March 30, were in this 
country marked for shipment overseas, 
ready, almost, to go overseas, men of all 
ages, so that, so far as I can see, it was 
completely unnecessary to send the 18- 
year-old boys overseas in order to pro- 
vide the replacements. It is perfectly 
clear to me that they did not need to go, 
that the Army did not have to have them 
under the circumstances, and that there 
was no tremendous emergency which re- 
quired that, except that they happened 
to be the men at that particular point at 
that time. 

So far as I know, I have never received 
a letter indicating that any boy had gone 
into combat in the Pacific area with less 
than 6 months training. There have 
been boys in the Atlantic area shipped 
abroad after 4 or 5 months, but so far as 
I know, I have received no letter stating 
that any boy was injured in 6 months, or 
even 8 months, from the time he was in- 
ducted and sent to the Pacific area. I 
see no reason why that policy cannot be 
established in the European theater. If 
there was a crisis, the crisis is over; and 
the amendment provides no serious re- 
striction. 

The marines get ‘combat training at 
home, They are taken to: California 
and spend 2 or 3 or 4 months practicing 
landing on various islands which have 
been set aside for that purpose. There 
is no reason I can see why soldiers can- 
not be treated in the same way in some 
combat training in the United States, 
even if there are not any activated 
divisions. 

Certainly we are not asking anything 
unusual when we ask that a man shall 
have at least 6 months’ training before 
he is actually sent into combat service. 
I do not believe any Army officer will 
say that a man sent in without 6 months’ 
training is adequately trained for the 
combat service to which we are sending 
him. It is not fair to him, it is not fair 
to the unit. If properly organized in 
advance, any intelligent policy should 
require that the men who actually go into 
battle be adequately trained for the task 
they are sent to perform. 
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COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE ATROCITIES 
IN EUROPE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I submit a 
resolution and ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read the resolution, 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Whereas General of the Army Dwight D, 
Eisenhower, Supreme Commander of the Al- 
lied Expeditionary Forces in Europe, requested 
by radio on April 19, 1945, that Members óf 
Congress go to Europe for personal inspection 
of the conditions of unspeakable horror at 
Nazi concentration camps for political 

_ prisoners; 

Whereas, in response to the invitation of 
the War Department that six Members.of the 
Senate go to Europe in accordance with the 
request of General Eisenhower, the following 
Members of the Senate have gone to Europe: 
The Senator from Kentucky, Mr. BARKLEY; 
the Senator from Georgia, Mr. GEORGE; the 
Senator from Utah, Mr. THOMAS; the Senator 
from Illinois, Mr. BROOKS; the Senator from 
Nebraska, Mr. WHERRY; and the Senator from 
Massachusetts, Mr. SALTONSTALL; and 

Whereas it is important that the Senate 
have an official and permanent record con- 
cerning the conditions in such camps and 
concerning the treatment otherwise accord- 
ed by the Germans, and their allies in Europe, 
during the present war to political prisoners 
and to other civilians in the areas occupied by 
them: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Members of Senate 
above-named are hereby constituted a com- 
mittee of the Senate; and such committee is 
hereby authorized and directed to make a 
study and investigation with respect to the 
treatment accorded by the Germans, and 
their allies in Europe, during the present war 
to political prisoners and to other civilians 
in the areas occupied by them. The com- 
mittee shall report to the Senate from time 
to time the results of its study and investi- 
gation, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable, 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, at this 
time I am compelled to object to the re- 
quest for present consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his objection for a 
moment? 

Mr. WHITE. Yes. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall vote for the 
resolution if it comes to a vote. How- 
ever, I think it is a bad precedent for 
Members individually to appoint what 
afterwards turns out to be a Senate com- 
mittee, and then after the committee is 
appointed, initiate the formal proceed- 
ings and make the committee an entity of 
the Senate. Some time ago four or five 
Senators were selected and became an 
entity of the Senate, and went around 
the world, without really any Senate ac- 
tion. I think members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee without regard to 
seniority, who were deserving of support 
when. momentous events were taking 
place, have been overlooked in some 
cases. Hereafter, I think the Senate 
would be wise if it were to discontinue 
the practice of having these committees 
which are self-appointed in the name of 
the Senate. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield, 
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Mr. HATCH. I certainly feel at lib- 
erty to reply to the Senator from Mary- 
land on this question, because it was 
upon my suggestion earlier today, per- 
haps inadvertently made, that the reso- 


‘lution was drafted. 


Mr. TYDINGS. I think the resolution 
is a good one. 

Mr. HATCH. I think so too. I wish 
to say in behalf of the Senate of the 
United States and the Members who 
have gone overseas, that I know person- 
ally that the majority leader, the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky (Mr. BARKLEY] went 
overseas against his wishes, against 
every personal claim a man might have. 
I do not want to go into the personal 
matters. If it is insisted upon, I will do 
so. I wish to say with respect to the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] that 
there never has been a braver man in 
the Senate of the United States than he. 
If Senators want me to go into details 


about him I will do so. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have no disposition 
to asperse the Senator from Georgia or 
the Senator from Kentucky or any other 
member of the committee. Iam calling 
attention not to the character of its 
personnel, but to the manner of its ap- 
pointment. I do not like to have a com- 
mittee appointed after it has left the 
country on official business as the com- 
mittee of the Senate. That ought to 
precede its departure if it is to represent 
the Senate. Otherwise they go as indi- 
viduals and not as representatives of 
this body. 

Iam not criticizing in the slightest way 
any member of the committee. I grant 
that a better committee could not have 
been selected. The point I make is that 
it ought to have been appointed by the 
Chair or selected by some committee in 
pursuance of a resolution adopted, and 
not by one-man procedure. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I wish to add one fur- 
ther thought. I was very earnest about 
this matter earlier today because I knew 
something about the conditions under 
which these Senators went overseas. I 
do not agree and never have agreed to 
any department of Government appoint- 
ing any Member of the Senate of the 
United States upon a committee. But I 
know the emergency which arose, and 
the conditions under which these Sena- 
tors went to Europe. As servants of the 
Senate they went at their own personal 
sacrifice, 

Mr. President, I say that in now adopt- 
ing the resolution, thus ordering the Sen- 
ators to go and giving them authority, 
the Senate honors itself, whereas if it 
rejects the resolution or if objection is 
made to its consideration, the Senate 
dishonors itself and dishonors it own 
representatives. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from New 
Mexico has used harsh language. 

Mr, HATCH. No, Mr. President. 
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Mr. WHITE. The Senator has used 
harsh language both with respect to 
whatever the Senator from Kentucky did 
and with respect to my participation in 
the action, 

Mr. HATCH. Did I use harsh lan- 
guage? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, we have 
been using language rather loosely here. 
We have talked about a committee, but 
I want to assure the Senate that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
knows what his authority is, and he 
knows the limitations of his authority. 
He knows that without Senate authority 
he could not appoint a committee of the 
Senate or a subcommittee of the Senate. 
Difficult as some may find it to believe, I 
have been a Member of the Congress 
long enough to know that I could not 
name a committee of the Senate or 
members of a committee. 

What we have done in fact is to rec- 
ommend Members of this body to go as 
a group to Germany. They have not 
been named officially as a committee of 
this body. Neither- the Senator from 
Kentucky nor the Senator from. Maine 
would presume to claim to have such 
authority or, if they had such authority, 
would presume to act upon it. 

Mr. President, let me say a further 
word. I objected to the consideration 
of the resolution largely because of the 
interest taken in the matter by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 
So far as I personally am concerned, I 
have no substantial objection to the res- 
olution itself. I simply feel that after 
the act has been done, after the men 
have been recommended to the War De- 
partment by the majority leader and by 
me, after they have gone, and are now 
on foreign soil, I think adoption of the 
resolution is rather an unnecessary act, 
I know of nothing that it accomplishes, 
I think the Senators who are now abroad 
at the solicitation of the War Depart- 
ment, and who went, as the Senator 
from New Mexico has said, with great 
reluctance on their part—and I affirm 
that statement without reservation, for 
I do not know of a single one of the six 
Senators who did not agree to go with 
this group with the very greatest reluc- 
tance—I think they are going to feel 
keenly that they have been subjected to 
a vote of censure if we adopt the resolu- 
tion. They are overseas. They are on 
the ground. By this time they probably 
have undertaken and have made the 
kind of survey for which they were in- 
vited to go overseas. If I had my way 
I would leave the matter right there. 

I have objected to consideration of the 
resolution for the time being, because, 
as I said, the Senator from Wisconsin 
has expressed great interest in it. 
Whether he would pursue the matter 
beyond the present objection I do not 
know. I do not want to, but I am not 
going to consent to the disposition of 
this matter in the absence of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish to 
say in connection with the resolution 
that a good many Senators have spoken 
to me today expressing very strongly 
the feeling that since this committee, 
or this group of Senators, perhaps I 
should say, has gone overseas because of 
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an urgent request from General Eisen- 
hower, the commanding general of our 
armed forces in Europe, to make this 
very important and historic investiga- 
tion, it ought to be a committee of the 
Senate, it ought to have the added 
strength, shall I say, which it would 
have as a committee of the Senate, so 
that the report which it might make 
will be the report of a committee of 
the Senate, and be made to the Senate, 
rather than for the Senators to go 
simply as individuals, so to speak, who 
accepted an invitation from the War De- 
partment. and report as individuals. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I intended to sup- 
port the senator’s regulation. Why does 
the Senator think the Senator from Ken- 
tucky introduced his resolution today? 
I was not a party to the appointments, 
and I regret that some consideration 
was not given to the attempt which I 
made to place the action on a basis 
which could be justified. 

With respect to the only trips of this 
nature which I have taken, one was 
authorized by the Senate, and the other 
was authorized by my committee. I be- 
lieve that if a committee authorizes a 
Senator to make a trip, and he can make 
the necessary arrangements, it is none 
of the business of the Senate, if he is 
traveling on committee business. I be- 
lieve that the committee has sufficient 
authority. 

I am sorry that the acting majority 
leader and other Senators who cooper- 
ated with him did not accept the resolu- 
tion which I offered in good faith. I said 
it was not competitive. The resolution 
provided for representatives of the Sen- 
ate and of the House. If the Senator 
intends to press his resolution, I will sup- 
port it. However, I believe that the 
Senate might have given more consider- 
ation to the honest and faithful attempt 
on my part to deal with the situation 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. HILL. As I stated to the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky, I find 
myself very much in sympathy with his 
resolution. As I understood his resolu- 
tion, it would establish what we might 
call a permanent commission on war 
crimes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Those who are over 
there now could have been members. 

Mr. HILL. The members were to have 
been appointed by the President of the 
United States. The resolution provided 
for certain personnel, and covered a field 
perhaps not at all covered by the group 
which has now gone to Europe. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I believe that the 
problem could have been worked out. 

Mr. HILL. I think it can be worked 
out. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I wish the Senator 
would undertake to do it. 

Mr. HILL. I felt that if we were to 
establish a permanent commission, more 
consideration should be given to the 
question. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. The whole situation is 
most embarrassing to me, because I can- 
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not miss the plain implication of some 
of the things which have been said. I 
wish to add the suggestion that we let 
this question go over until tomorrow. 
So far as I am concerned, when tomor- 
row comes I shall not interpose objec- 
tion to consideration of the resolution, 
although I believe it to be unwise. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr, President, will . 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to make 
an observation about the situation. As 
I understand, last Saturday morning— 
or perhaps Friday night—an urgent 
message was received from General 
Eisenhower, requesting that 12 men be 
sent from the Membership of both 
Houses of the Congress to view what he 
described as conditions of inhumanity, 
and so forth, in Germany which were 
beyond any description which had been 
sent here by the newspapers. He asked 
that those men come at once, in order 
that they might view the situation first- 
hand. He stated that certain things were 
being held in status „uo until they could 
arrive. There were some things that 
could not be delayed very long. So time 
was of the essence. Time was an ele- 
ment which had to be taken into con- 
sideration. 

If those men had waited until today, 
when the Senate and House convened, 
so that Members of the committee could 
be selected by the two Houses, a full day, 
a day and a half, or perhaps even two 
full days of valuable time would have 
been lost. The request came from Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, the commander in 
chief of the forces in the European area. 
I think it was well responded to. Whom 
should the War Department contact to 
have this request complied with, other 
than the leaders in the House and Sen- 
ate? 

The question is whether we shall ap- 
prove what Senate and House leaders did 
in our absence, so to speak. So far as I 
am concerned, I would not want the Sen- 
ate to vote as to whether or not I should 
go over there. I would not want to make 
the trip. I believe that the right men 
went. Other men just as well qualified 
could have been selected. But it was a 
matter of acting in an emergency, and 
using the best discretion. I believe that 
we should ratify and confirm, without 
criticism, what has been done. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it not possible that this 
resolution can be printed and passed 
over until tomorrow? It is apparent 
from the wording of the resolution that 
the request came from General Eisen- 
hower on last Thursday. It could have 
been brought to the attention of both 
Houses on Friday. Just why that was 
not done, I do not know, I do not know 
that anyone else knows. But it seems to 
me that there is a great deal in what the 
Senator from Maine has said. Passing a 
resolution of this nature after the com- 
mittee has already departed might be 
regarded more as a reprimand than as 
a grant of authority. 

I have no desire to censure Members 
of the Senate who have gone on the trip. 
I believe that the War Department is 
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subject to censure. In the first place, I 
believe that the appointment of a con- 
gressional committee should be an- 
nounced by someone in authority in Con- 
gress, and not by the War Department, 
as I understand was done. Neither do 
I understand the reason why the War 
Department hand-picked 15 or 20 pub- 
lishers and editors to take over there, 
when, as I understand, several hundred 
representatives of American newspapers 
are already on the ground. The whole 
thing has an air of mystery about it, 
from the time the message from General 
Eisenhower was received on Thursday 
up to the present moment. It seems to 
me that passing this resolution might be 
considered complimentary, or it might 
not be considered complimentary to the 
committee. I should like to think it over 
before voting on it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, after the 
distinguished Senator from Maine made 
the statement which he did, namely, that 
he did not wish to agree to the resolu- 
tion at this time in the absence of the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin, 
it was my intention to withdraw my re- 
quest. A number of Senators were on 
their feet asking me to yield. I did not 
wish to be discourteous to them and de- 
prive them of the opportunity to ask 
questions. That is the reason why I did 
not immediately withdraw the resolu- 
tion. But, Mr. President, in view of what 
the Senator from Maine has said, I with- 
draw the resolution temporarily. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I wish to make it per- 
fectly plain, lest there be any misunder- 
standing, that Iam not making my point 
because of any personal desire I might 
have in connection with this trip, because 
frankly it would have been impossible for 
me togo. I would not have wanted to be 
invited to go, because I might have felt 
that it was my duty to go, even though it 
would have involved very great incon- 
venience, 

Furthermore, I should like to point out 
at the risk of reiteration, that I am not 
reflecting on the membership of the 
Senate or on the majority leader or 
minority leader in dealing with what 
they might have considered to be an 
emergency. However, I am most em- 
phatically and unrelentingly protesting 
the appointment of a committee ex post 
facto. I do not think it is a wise policy for 
the Senate to adopt. If we are to have 
standing committees or special commit- 
tees, they should be created in the regu- 
lar manner. I can well appreciate that 
the leaders on both sides acted in an 
emergency on what they considered to be 
a very difficult problem, and I do not in- 
tend any personal criticism. However, 
the establishment of the committee in 
the way in which it has been done might 
be considered a precedent. I wish to 
register my personal protest against it 
being considered a precedent. So farasI 
am concerned, it will not be a precedent. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HELL. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Like other Senators, 
I desire it to be distinctly understood that 
nothing I shall say in the few minutes 
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I shall occupy is intended to be, or is in 
the slightest degree a reflection upon 
the men who were delegated to go upon 
this highly important mission. In the 
first place, my judgment is that, even 
though this resolution has been with- 
drawn, in view of the observations which 
have been made, it is well to point out 
that there is no need for it, and that 
there would have been ample justifica- 
tion for its rejection, had it been con- 
sidered by the Senate. The delegation 
which has gone forth needs no authority 
from this body to make the examina- 
tion which is proposed to be made. It 
will derive its authority, obviously, from 
the War Department—from the Army— 
and it is not necessary that it be clothed 
with any indicium of authority from the 
Senate in order to carry out that highly 
important mission. It seems to me that 
before undertaking either to adopt or 
reject or otherwise determine what 
should be done with a resolution such 
as that proposed by the Senator from 
Alabama, the Members of the Senate 
should make a thorough determination 
of the facts surrounding the selection 
of the members of the delegation. I also 
desire that nothing which I have said 
or which I shall say shall be regarded 
as the slightest reflection on the majority 
leader or the minority leader, as the 
minority leader will well realize in just 
a moment. It seems to me that there 
might be a situation under which we 
might take action along the lines of that 
proposed by the Senator from Alabama. 
For instance, if there were an immediate 
emergency which arose after a Friday 
recess of the Senate, and if the majority 
leader and minority leader then acted 
in good faith, as they undoubtedly did 
in the present case, and if the selection 
thus were made, I can see very strong 
reason for the adoption of some such 
resolution, if there was any affirmative 
need to clothe the members of the dele- 
-gation with authority. 

I return to the statement that I think 
there is no need whatsoever for the reso- 
lution; but I realize that there might be 
such an emergency situation so that it 
might be necessary or desirable to clothe 
the commitee with some such authority. 
I am not certain about the timing of the 
situation, and I doubt very much whether 
the other Members of the Senate are. 
I understood the Senator from Vermont 
to say that the message from General 
Eisenhower or some word from him had 
come, not on Friday, but on Thursday. 
I understood our minority leader—and I 
have no doubt of the correctness of what 
he said—to say that the word camé from 
General Eisenhower on Friday afternoon. 
The Senate was in session Friday after- 
noon. I have not heard any statement 
as to whether the news came to the ma- 
jority leader and the minority leader be- 
fore the recess was taken or after it was 
taken. On the one hand, I say that if 
there was a condition of emergency 
which arose after the recess was taken, I 


can well understand how it would be en- ` 


tirely proper for our body this afternoon 
to act upon a resolution designed to 
clothe the committee with authority, al- 
though even then I fail to see any neces- 
sity for such authority. On the other 
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hand, if the War Department could have 
given the Senate the right to select the 
committee before the taking of the recess 
on Friday afternoon, but if it failed to do 
so, in my judgment we should not under 
any circumstances adopt this delegation 
as an official delegation of the Senate 
of the United States. 

As I view the situation, more than this 
immediate incident is involved. To my 
mind a very important principle is in- 
volved, one to which the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] re- 
ferred earlier today, namely, establishing 
the precedent that the War Depart- 
ment itself, a branch of the executive 
department of the Government, may 
undertake to select the representatives 
of the legislative department who shall 
represent it or shall make the investiga- 
tion to which reference has been made, 
To my mind, the situation involves a 
danger in respect to having the executive 
departments or agencies of the Govern- 
ment ignore the Senate. » If the fact is 
that the War Department had no oppor- 
tunity to make the situation known to 
us before the recess was taken on Friday, 
but failed to do so, the situation 
involves the danger of establishing a 
precedent for the War Department to 
select two Members of our body, regard- 
less of however outstanding they are or 
whatever position they occupy, to make 
an investigation for the Senate of the 
United States. 

Therefore, I think it is very important 
in connection with this matter to ascer- 
tain when the War Department received 
the news of the desire of General Eisen- 
hower to have such a delegation sent 
abroad, whether the news was communi- 
cated to any Member of the Senate be- 
fore or after the recess was taken on Fri- 
day, whether the War Department sug- 
gested that the selection be made by the 
majority and minority leaders of our 
body, and whether the War Department 
suggested, perchance, who should be on 
the delegation, or any portion of the 
membership of the delegation. 

So, Mr. President, I rise at this time to 
state that, in my opinion, it was appro- 
priate that the resolution be withdrawn. 
To my mind there is no need for it; in 
the second place, I believe we ere in the 
possession of vastly insufficient facts to 
enable us to form a judgment in regard 
to the matter; and in the third place, a 
Situation such as the one I described a 
moment ago may exist, in which case it 
would be a dangerous and improper 
precedent to have a branch of the ex- 
ecutive department of the Government 
select the Members or Representatives 
of the legislative department of Govern- 
ment who would undertake to speak for 
the Members of this body, or who at 
least would be considered as having the 
right to do so. 

So, Mr. President, I am very happy 
that the resolution has been withdrawn. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILT. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I simply wish to say that 
the resolution offered by the Senator 
from Alabama states that on April 19 
an urgent message was received from 
General Eisenhower. That was Thurs- 
day. So it would appear that the War 
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Department could have consulted with 
the leaders of the Senate before the 
Senate took a recess on Friday after- 
noon, had the War Department been so 
minded. 

For that reason, it appears to me that 
if anyone is subject to censure, it is not 
the Members of the Senate, who have 
gone in performance of their duties as 
they see them, but it is the War Depart- 
ment, for its failure to consult with the 
Senate before selecting the Members of 
the délegation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
was unavoidably absent from the Capitol 
Building for a few minutes. I understood 
that my name came into the discussion. 
It was reported to me that the able senior 
Senator from Maine said he could not 
agree to submission or consideration of 
the resolution in my absence. Inasmuch 


as My name has been mentioned, I think 


perhaps I should state very briefly my 
position on this matter. Perhaps I am 
now reaping the appropriate penalties 
for having offered some unsolicited ad- 
vice to both the minority leader and the 
acting majority- leader. I emphasize 
that it was unsolicited; but it seemed to 
me that under the circumstances under 
which the committee was selected, the 
committee was properly selected and it 
could perform all the functions desired 
by General Eisenhower and the War De- 
partment; and so far as I was personally 
concerned, I felt that a very able person- 
nel and a properly-selected personnel 
from both sides of the aisle had been 
chosen; but it seemed to me that it was 
not possible by retroactive action to 
change the character of the committee. 

The only unsolicited advice I offered 
was that no resolution should he adopted, 
in view of the fact that other Senators 
had earlier in the day indicated that 
they did not think such action would be 
taken. I took that position because ob- 
viously the objection of a single Senator 
would prevent even the submission of the 
resolution until there had been an ad- 
journment of the Senate. So it seemed 
to me, in view of the obvious importance 
of the mission of the committee, that it 
would be a mistake to have the Senate 
spend 2 or 3 days in debate on the status 
of the Members of the committee, be- 
cause their status has nothing to do, so 
far as I can see, with the mission upon 
which they are now embarked. 

I hope the debate which has occurred 
here today will not in any wise result ina 
misunderstanding by the people of the 
country or by the Senators in question 
regarding the attitude of their colleagues 
in this body. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I feel that 
we should let this matter rest. The 
committee, as an unofficial committee 
of representative Senators, was properly 
selected in the usual manner; and able 
men, in whom the Senate has full con- 
fidence, I feel, have gone upon this mis- 
sion. It seems to me that we should not 
continue to debate a technical situation 
which in no wise can either add to or 
detract from the important mission up- 
on which they are embarked, 

It was only for the reason that my 
name had been mentioned that I wished, 
for my own satisfaction, to state my own 
position, perhaps at the risk of paying 
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the penalty visited upon those who rush 
in where angels fear to tread. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I wish to 
add a few words to what I have already 
said. 

I think the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
WHITE] said that the Senator from New 
Mexico had spoken rather harshly con- 
cerning the action of the acting major- 
ity leader and the acting minority lead- 
er. I did not do so. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I did not 
refer to the acting majority leader or 
the acting minority leader, but the ma- 
jority leader and the minority leader. 
I thought there was a tone of castiga- 
tion in the Senator’s voice. 

Mr. HATCH. I assure the Senator 
from Maine that nothing of the kind was 
intended. Mr. President, I approve the 
action of the minority leader and the ac- 
tion of the majority leader. Earlier in 
the day I stated that I approved the 
choice of the committee which had been 
made, I did not wish to speak for the 
Republican side of the Chamber, and 
perhaps I did not pay as high a compli- 
ment to the Members on that side as I 
did to the Members on this side. I 
thought the Members on the other side 
could speak for themselves. 

Mr. WHITE, If the Senator from Ala- 
bama will yield, I will speak of the at- 
tainments of the minority members of 
the committee. 

Mr. HATCH. I did say that in my 
opinion they were well chosen. How- 
ever, I pointed out that on this side of 
the Chamber a better group could not 
have been selected to go from the Demo- 
cratic side of the Senate than was se- 
lected. I reaffirm that statement of be- 
lief. 

Mr. President, I had no criticism to 
make of anyone. I knew these Members 
were embarking on what was perhaps a 
perilous, unpleasant, and disagreeable 
task. They were taking the journey in 
response to what they thought were the 
demands of the commander in chief in 
the European theater of the war, General 
Eisenhower. I approved it. I was ut- 
terly surprised and dumbfounded—in 
fact, I was dismayed when I came onto 
the floor of the Senate today and heard 
the quibbling which was taking place in 
regard to this matter. I thought that 
this great body should have arisen as one 
man, endorsed the selection of the com- 
mittee, and said that it is our committee, 
that we would back our majority leader 
and our minority leader in the selection 
of the men who were on their way abroad 
at the risk, perhaps, of their lives in the 
performance of a most disagreeable duty. 

Mr. President, apparently that was a 
very naive thought for me to entertain. 
I have been a Member of the Senate for 
12 years, and I thought I understood the 
Senate. But Ido not understand it. At 
least, I do not understand why any Mem- 
ber should object to this resolution— 
with all due respect to my friend the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOL- 
LETTE]—when already the authority and 
the right of this committee to make the 
trip has been detracted from by the re~- 
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marks made here on the floor of the 
Senate. We are now meekly sitting down 
and saying, “Let the detractors detract.” 
Very well. If that be the will of the 
Senate, I have nothing else to say ex- 
cept that, as one Member of the Senate, 
I approve this resolution—it is my reso- 
lution, I may say—wholeheartedly. The 
request was made by General Eisen- 
hower for a committee of Congress to 
visit the European theater and observe 
for themselves the terrible and awful 
things which have been taking place 
with reference to the treatment of Amer- 
ican soldiers. I approve his request. 
That is my resolution. 

I approve the action of the majority 
leader and the minority leader in se- 
lecting the committee which was selected 
to represent this body. I am not saying 
anything about the other House. That 
side of the Capitol does its own work. 
But, so far as I am concerned, I give full 
authority to this committee to do the 
work which has been laid out for it to 
do. Other Senators may do as they wish. 

Mr. President, the Senate may stand 
on its prerogatives. Once a distin- 
guished President of the United States 
said—well, I shall not now quote what he 
said, but shall do so on another occasion. 
However, Mr. President, I am not in- 
terested in technicalities. Never would I 
consent for 1 moment to the War De- 
partment, the Interior Department, or 
any other Department of the Govern- 
ment, selecting as a committee any 
Members of this body. It just happened 
that an emergency situation arose, and 
the Senate leaders met it in the best pos- 
sible way, a way which is not open to ob- 
jection or to exception. 

I assume full responsibility, I may say 
to the Senator from Alabama, and I 
urged him to submit his resolution, It is 
a resolution of confidence with respect to 
our own colleagues. I told the Senator 
that if he did not submit it I would, and 
I would have done so. Iam willing to do 
it now. The Senator has withdrawn it 
for the day. That is his privilege. 

Mr. HILL, The Senator recognizes, of 
course, that we cannot obtain action on a 
resolution of this nature at the present 
time without unanimous consent. 

Mr. HATCH. I so understand. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to say to the Senator 
from New Mexico that he has voiced ab- 
solutely my sentiments in this matter. 
Here was the commander in chief of our 
armies in Europe, who had found a situa- 
tion there of such consequence and of 
such importance that he felt that a com- 
mittee of representative Senators should 
come there and observe the situation 
with their own eyes. He cabled to the 
War Department asking that such a com- 
mittee come immediately. We know why 
he said “immediately”. It was because 
the conditions in those concentration 
camps are so horrible that death will wipe 
out much of that evidence of horror with- 
in the next few hours of time. If the 
committee were to see the situation in 
its true light and be in position to bring 
back to the Congress and to the people of 
America a true report and an accurate 
picture of what the situation is in those 
prison camps, it was necessary for the 
committee not to hesitate, not to delay, 
but to go immediately. 
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Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I shall yield in a moment. 

Mr. HATCH. I had not finished my 
remarks. 

Mr. HILL. Because of the urgent re- 
quest and insistence on the part of the 
War Department that the committee be 
appointed, and that it go abroad im- 
mediately the selections were made and 
the committee departed. As the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico has well said, the 
members of the committee went con- 
trary to their own personal wishes, con- 
trary to their personal welfare, we may 
Say, and contrary to what they wished 
todo. They felt that a situation of this 
kind, of such importance and conse- 
quence to the country and to the future 
of the Nation, should be attended to im- 
mediately, and they accepted the ap- 
pointments. They put aside their per- 
sonal feelings their personal desires, 
their own comfort and wishes in the 
matter, and departed for Europe. They 
had no time to stop to debate, to call 
meetings of Senators and to consult 
them. Perhaps, although I am sure, 
from what the Senator from Maine said 
this morning, he consulted with as many 
Senators on his side of the aisle as he 
could, and I am sure the distinguished 
majority leader, although I was not in 
the city at the time, consulted with those 
who were available on this side of the 
aisle. 

Now these Senators have gone to per- 
form a duty for our country. They have 
gone to answer an urgent call from the 
commander of our forces in Germany, 
and certainly nothing should go out from 
this body which would carry to the Amer- 
ican people, to our allies, or to others 
across the seas, the intimation that any- 
one on this floor is in any way critical of 
the fact that these Senators have gone, 
or does not realize the importance of the 
mission on which they are engaged, or 
the necessity for their going, and it 
should not go out that we do not send 
with them the best wishes of every Mem- 
ber of this body for the success of their 
mission. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President I had not 
quite concluded. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Alabama has the floor. To 
whom does he yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I do not yield for any 
purpose right new. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Alabama kas the floor. 

Mr. HATCH. He yielded to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has not yielded to anyone. To 
whom does the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico, and I am sure he will make 
his remarks brief. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I thought 
the Senator from Alabama had yielded 
ee me. I am sorry if I misunderstood 

The only thing I desired to add was 
that when I -expressed my own personal 
opinion—and I said it was merely one 
Senator speaking—I wanted the word 
to go out to the nations of the world that 
I know whereof I speak, in expressing my 
confidence in this committee of the Sen- 
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ate of the United States, when I say I 
speak not one voice, and I do not speak 
for a majority of the Senate, but I ven- 
ture to say I speak for at least three- 
fourths of the Senate of the United 
States, and if these Senators had a 
chance, they would speak by their votes 
a similar voice. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submitting 
several nominations, which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Bernard J. Flynn, of Maryland, to, be United 
States attorney for the district of Maryland; 
and 

W. Bruce Matthews, of Maryland, for ap- 
pointment as United States marshal for the 
District of Columbia, vice John B. Colpoys, 
deceased, 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Leon O. Boling, to be postmaster at Mc- 
Cleary, Wash. s 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of committees, 
the clerk will proceed to state the nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar, 

POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the nominations of postmasters be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 

THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy, 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Navy nominations be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Navy nominations are 
confirmed en bloc. 

THE MARINE CORPS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Marine 
Corps. $ 

Mr. HILL, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Marine Corps nominations be 
confirmed en bloc, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the President be immediately noti- 
fied of all confirmations of today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 
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RECESS 


Mr. HILL. As in legislative session, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 44 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
April 24, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 23 (legislative day of April 
16), 1945: 

Capt. Carl F. Holden, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, to rank from the 10th day 
of August 1943. 

Capt. Edwin T. Short, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to continue while serving as 
commander of a transport squadron, and 
until reporting for other permanent duty. 

Capt. Samuel P. Jenkins, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as commander of a transport squadron, and 
until reporting for other permanent duty. 

Capt. Alexander S. Wotherspoon, United 
States Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while 
serving as commander of a transport squad- 
ron, and until reporting for other perma- 
nent duty. 

Capt. Harvey E. Overesch, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as chief of staff to commander, Hawaiian 
Sea Frontier, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Capt. Richard W. Bates, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as commander, motor torpedo boat squad- 
rons, United States Pacific Fleet, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 23 (legislative day of 
April 16), 1945: 

In THE Navy 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY 

Clyde B. Camerer to be a medical director 
in the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as district medical officer, Fourteenth 
Naval District. 

William W. Warlick to be a commodore in 
the Navy, for temporary service, to continue 
while serving on the staff (logistics) of the 
commander in chief, United States Pacific 
Fleet and Pacific Ocean areas, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty. 

Ruthven E. Libby to be a commodore in the 
Navy, for temporary service, to continue while 
serving as senior naval member of the Joint 
War Plans Committee, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty. 

In THE MARINE CORPS 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR CORPS 
To be second lieutenants 
Walter R. Bartosh John R, Fields 
Robert E. Johnson Wilcie A. O'Bannon 
Thomas J. Cushman, William R. Morrison 
Jr. 
POSTMASTERS 
MISSISSIPPI 

Ola B. Jones, Crowder. 

Leonard B. Robinson, Moss Point. 

Sam Ben Hudnall, Porterville. 


NEW YORK 
George E. Hlavac, Bohemia. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Aprit 23, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rey. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, offered the following 
prayer: 


Most merciful and gracious God, Thou 
knowest the deepest yearning of our 
hearts, We are earnestly and penitently 
waiting for the glad tidings that the 
armed forces of evil have been conquered 
and that the war lords who defiantly 
walked the iron highway of destruction 
and death have been forever driven from 
their bloody thrones. 

Grant that we may prove worthy of 
military conquest by accepting the chal- 
lenge to achieve that glorious spiritual 
victory when men everywhere shall clasp 
hands in friendship and find their secu- 
rity, not in weapons of warfare but in 
implements of welfare. 

We are praying especially for those 
representatives of our beloved country 
who are soon to share in planning for a 
just and durable peace. Gird them with 
clear minds and courageous hearts; as 
the ambassadors of a Christian nation, 
may they not be afraid to match the de- 
mands of the most tangled and difficult 
problem with the claims of the spirit of 
the Prince of Peace, who came to rule 
the world with the scepter of justice, 
righteousness, and love. 

Hear us in Hisname. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, April 19, 1945, was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment concurrent resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 43. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of House Document No. 143, current session, 
entitled “Further Prosecution of the War,” 
an address of the President of the United 
States. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 906. An act granting a franking privilege 
to Anna Eleanor Roosevelt. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S.105. An act to extend the life of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 2689. An act making appropriations 


for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 


purposes. 
The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
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the forezoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. TYDINGS, 
Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. THomas of Oklahoma, 
Mr. GURNEY, Mr. REED, and Mr. CAPPER 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. i 

The mess2ge also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H. R. 1567) entitled “An act for 
the -relief of Katherine Smith,” dis- 
agreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina, Mr. TuNNELL, and Mr, 
WILSON to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 1807) entitled “An act 
for the relief of Continental Casualty 
Co., a corporation, and Montgomery City 
Lines, Inc.,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing Votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. EL- 
LENDER, Mr. TAYLOR, and Mr. WILEY to 
be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
bill (H. R. 209) entitled “An act for the 
relief of David B. Smith”; disagreed to 
by the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. O’Dantez, and 
Mr. Morse to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the reports of the com- 
mittees cf conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to bills of the House 
of the following titles: 

H.R. 2252. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 2374. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, 
and for prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. Brewster members of 
the joint select committee on the part of 
the Senate, as provided for in Act 5, 1939, 
entitled “An act to provide for the dis- 
position of certain records of the United 
States Goverment,” for the disposition 
of executive papers.in the following de- 
partments and agency: 

1, Department of Agriculture. 

Z. Department of the Navy. 

3. Department of War. 

4. Selective Service System. 

GERMAN ATROCITIES 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that on Friday last representa- 
tives of the War Department came to the 
office of the Speaker bearing a message 
from General Eisenhower that the 
atrocities in Europe were of such a nature 
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that no one could comprehend them un- 
less they were seen, and suggesting that 
six Members of the Senate and six Mem- 
bers of the House be appointed as a com- 
mittee, joined by a number of editors of 
the country, to visit the prison camps in 
Germany. 

Pursuant to that suggestion, the Chair 
did on Saturday last appoint the fol- 
lowing Members of the House to that 
committee: Messrs. THOMASON, RICHARDS, 
Izac, SHORT, Mott, and Vorys of Ohio. 

Without objection, the above-named 
Members will be granted a leave of ab- 
sence for 2 weeks. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, at the 
conclusion of the legislative program of 
the day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered, the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt] may be 
permitted to address the House for 30 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

„There was no objection. 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Mis- 
souri pledging its support and the sup- 
port of the people of Missouri to our new 
President. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances and to 
include in one an address he delivered 
over the radio yesterday and in the other 
an editorial from the Hartford Times. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia submitted 
a conference report and statement on 
the bill (H: R. 1884) making appropria- 
tions for the Executive Office and sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, many Members of the House 
have expressed an interest in when the 
conference report on the independent 
offices appropriation bill will be called 
up. May I ask the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts if he can indicate when it 
will be agreeable to permit us to call it 
up? : 

Mr. McCORMACK. It will be the first 
order of legislative business on Wednes- 
day. A resolution has been agreed to 
setting aside tomorrow for the obsery- 
ance of Pan-American Day, and no other 
business will be transacted tomorrow. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I thank 
the gentleman. I may say that this con- 
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ference report is not controversial, so far 
as I know. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have news of the birth of a daughter to 
our distinguished colleague the gentle- 
man from Connecticut (Mr. RYTER]. I 
understand that the mother is doing well, 
but from the information I have the 
father may take 10 days to recover. I 
ask unanimous consent that he be grant- 
ed leave of absence for 10 days. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

TEXAS A. & M'S PART IN THE WAR 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1946 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 2689) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to. the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees 
Messrs. TARVER, CANNON cf Missouri, 
SHEPPARD, WHITTEN, PLUMLEY, H., CARL 
ANDERSEN, and HORAN. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record and include 
an editorial in the Floyd County Times 
on the life of our late President, Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

SELECTIVE TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT 
OF 1940 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H. R. 1752) to amend the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940 and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, and ask that 
the same be referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
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Appendix of the Recor a radio address 
which President Roosevelt intended to 
make at the Jefferson Day dinner. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
also ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record by including therein remarks 
made by Governor Tobin, of Massachu- 
setts, as well as a proclamation issued 
by him. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 

. Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include a memorial edopted by 
the Department of Agriculture Club in 
Dallas on the death of our late President. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


SELECTIVE TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT 
OP 1940 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 106) 
te amend section 5 (k) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act. of 1940, as 
amended, with respect to the deferment 
of registrants engaged in agricultural 
occupations or endeavors essential to the 
war effort, with Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution, 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That section 5 (k) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“In carrying out the provisions of this 
subsection, the selective-service local board 
in classifying the registrant shall base its 
findings solely and exclusively on whether 
the registrant is necessary to and regularly 
engaged in an agricultural occupation or 
endeavor essential to the war effort and 
whether a satisfactory replacement can be 
obtained, without reference to the relative 
essentiality of the registrant to an agricul- 
tural occupation or endeavor as compared 
with any other occupation, service, or en- 
deavor; and the foregoing provision of this 
sentence shall apply upon any appeal or 
review of a decision made thereunder by a 
selective-service local board. Such defer- 
ment shall be made by said board without 
consideration of any other circumstance or 
condition whatsoever; and during the period 
of such deferment for such purpose, no other 
classification, of said registrant, shall be 
made by said board: Provided, That no regis- 
trant who is qualified to serve in the armed 
forces shall be deprived thereby of the right 
t volunteer for such service?” 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, that is the 
Flannagan resolution as it passed the 
House, slightly modified? 

Mr. MAY. That is right. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the busi- 
ness in order on Calendar Wednesday of 
this week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. sy 

WAR CRIMES COMMITTEE aa 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and tọ revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a House concurrent 
resolution for the appointment of a spe- 
cial Congressional War Crimes Com- 
mittee. There is a vital need for such 
a-committee. General Eisenhower's re- 
quest for Congressmen and newsmen to 
view the horrors of German concentra- 
tion camps were an exceedingly wise and 
proper one insofar as it goes. However, 
these inspections touch only a part of 
the problem. The committee proposed 
by me should do two things in general: 
First, see that necessary legislation is 
reported and passed to compel the full 
and swift punishment of war criminals; 
second, collect and publish an authentic 
official report of war crimes and 
atrocities, 

We know that most German nationals 
now have no feeling of guilt, and disbe- 
lieve the reports of Nazi barbarism. In 
time many people in this country who 
now View the pictures and daily accounts 
of torture will forget them entirely or 
discount them as propaganda. We must 
see that history does not repeat itself 
in the nonpunishment of war criminals 
or in failure to preserve and publicize 
authentic records of war crimes. 

An Associated Press report of yester- 
day quotes Lord Wright, chairman of the 
British War Crimes Commission, as say- 
ing his group has no actual investiga- 
tive authority, but acts only on reports 
filed with them by national governments. 


| Such is largely true of the War Crimes 


Commission in this country. Every- 
body's business is nobody’s business. 

The barbarous March of Death per- 
petrated by the Japanese on the men of 
Bataan, the savage massacre of Ameri- 
can troops by German soldiers, the un- 
speakable horrors of Thekla, Gardelegen, 
Weimar, and Belesen and other concen- 
tration camps, as well as thousands of 
other atrocities, must never be forgiven 
and must never be forgotten either by 
Americans or by the nations which com- 
mitted them. Full publicity and ade- 
quate punishment is essential to future 
peace and civilization, 
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EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
article from the Daily Missoulan, of Mis- 
soula, Mont., under date of April 10, 
1945. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include an edi- 
torial and a newspaper article. 

Mr. McGREGOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter to the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee 
relative to the passage of H. R. 2707. 

Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the subject of Dumbarton 
Oaks and the San Francisco Conference 
and to include therein an editorial from 
the Saturday Evening Post on the same 
subject. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York asked 
and was given permission to extenc his 
remarks in the Record and include there- 
in a resolution. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 
from the Washington Post. 


WAR ATROCITIES COMMISSION 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. ` 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
this morning introduced a joint reso- 
lution providing for the establishment of 
a permanent War Atrocities Commis- 
sion, This resolution is not to be con- 
strued to any extent as competitive with 
the action of our colleagues who at the 
present time are on their way to Ger- 
many to view the horror camps and 
bear testimonial of the savage and in- 
human treatment which German in- 
ternees and prisoners have received at 
the hands of the Nazis recently. It is to 
make the compilation of these facts 
permanent material that this resolution 
is offered. It is likewise our purpose to 
make it possible for all material, whether 
in Europe or otherwise to be collected 
and preserved as a permanent evidence 
of the utterly debased station into which 
Axis Governments throughout the world 
have fallen. 

TRANSPORTATION AND FURLOUGH FOR 

HONORABLY DISCHARGED SOLDIERS 

AND SAILORS 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. McGrecor addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the conclu- 
sion of all legislative business today, and 
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any other special orders, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 15 min- 


utes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPRINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recor and include certain excerpts. 


THE LATE ERNIE PYLE 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
inform the House that I have introduced 
a joint resolution by which the Presi- 
dent of the United States will be author- 
ized to award, posthumously, a medal of 
honor to the late Ernie Pyle, in recogni- 
tion of his heroic conduct and outstand- 
ing services as & war correspondent dur- 
ing this war. 

Mr. Speaker, every soldier and sailor, 
and our Nation as a whole, mourn the 
great loss sustained in the unfortunate 
death of Ernie Pyle. His constant smile, 
his unfaltering courage, his words of 
cheer, his great activity throughout this 
frightful war, and his simple sentences 
portraying the truth of this conflict and 
the suffering of our fighting forces, by 
which all of the people came to know and 
love him, have vanished. He has left an 
indellible impression upon the hearts of 
the people by ‘his sincerity of purpose. 
This Hoosier-born writer was a most lov- 
able character. Those who knew him, 
loved him. Those who read his story, 
revered him. While Ernie Pyle is no 
more, yet the story which came from his 
pen will be long remembered. Those who 
read his story, and those who knew him 
personally, will not forget. Through- 
out the coming years the name of Ernie 
Pyle will remain as a sweet memory, 
treasured in the hearts of the men and 
women of this Nation. 

Let us extend this final tribute of love 
and memory to him—our friend. 


DEVASTATING TORNADOES STRIKE 
OKLAHOMA 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Cklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Riztey addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include therein two 
speeches from President Osmefia of the 
Philippine Republic. I am informed 
that it exceeds the limit set by the Joint 
Committee on Printing and that it will 
cost $166. Notwithstanding the cost I 
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ask unanimous consent that the exten- 
sion may be made. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
cost, without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Record and include a statement from 
the Maritime Commission. 


GERMAN HORROR CAMPS 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? y 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the entire 
world has been shocked by the revela- 
tions of horror which have recently come 
out of Germany. I commend General 
Eisenhower and our Speaker for the ac- 
tion taken on last Friday. It is in the 
interest of good government that Mem- 
bers of the Congress should take every 
possible opportunity to see things at first 
hand. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the duties of the 
Signal Corps of the Army is to make 
and keep a photographic history of this 
war. I talked personally this morning 
with Maj. Gen. Harry C. Ingles, Chief 
of the Signal Corps of the Army, inquir- 
ing as to whether or not photographic 
records were being kept by the Army of 
these horror scenes which are being dis- 
covered by our advancing forces. 

I believe the House would like to know 
that General Ingles assures me that an 
accurate and complete photographic rec- 
ord in still and motion pictures is being 
made. These films and the eyewitness 
reports which are being made will fur- 
nish to the public the best possible in- 
formation as to the facts of the situa- 
tion. Therefore, we can be sure that the 
people of today and tomorrow will have 
accessible to them the indisputable 
facts for future reference and consider- 
ation. 

The Army in general, and ihe Signal 
Corps in particular, is deserving of high 
commendation for the wonderful photo- 
graphic history which is being made of 
this’ war, and at the first opportunity, 
I hope to elaborate on that subject. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the end of 
the legislative day, today, and any other 
special orders, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 30 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


GERMAN ATROCITIES 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on this 
question that concerns the House so 
much now as to the atrocities of enemy 
nations, I point out that there are reso« 
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lutions before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee dealing with this subject. In 
addition, I present a resolution today, 
because of the fact that the United 
Nations War Crimes Commission has no 
investigating power, and until allega- 
tions and charges or indictments are 
actually presented by a member nation, 
to the United Nations War Crimes Com- 
mission there is nothing before that 
Commission. My resolution asks for the 
appointment of a commission having in- 
vestigating powers and also including the 
essential fact that that commission's re- 
port be made to the United Nations War 
Crimes Commission. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. CARNAHAN asked, and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the’ 
Record by including a letter from W. C. 
Samples, of Van Buren, Mo., regarding 
the veterans’ nespital at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo. . 

Mr. BRYSON was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp and 
include a poem by one of his constituents. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks, and to include an article by 
Charles G. Bolté, appearing in Harper’s 
magazine. 

Mr. HUBER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter from Frank 
Maloy, editor of the Lorraine Journal. 

Mr. PRICE of Florida asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp, and include an address de- 
livered by Cecil Wright Pemberton, of 
the Florida Tax Association, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Public Printer 
had said it would cost $140. 

Mr. DURHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp, and include two editorials; also, 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp and 
include an editorial on Ernie Fyle. 

Mr. PITTENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks ‘1 the 
Record on the subject of the reduction 
of Federal bureaus; also, to include & 
statement by Comptroller General Lind- 
say C. Warren on the same subject; also, 
to extend his remarks in the Rrecorp on 
the subject of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project, including testimony before the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee. 


GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute 
and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Sikes addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this afternoon 
at the conclusion of the legislative. busi- 
ness and any other special orders I be 
permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. ` 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

HOME ATROCITIES 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
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my remarks and address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have two letters from my district, both 
from persons well known to me, relat- 
ing to one Bud Friend, a soldier back 
from Germany after 8 months imprison- 
ment and 20 months overseas. When his 
father applied for ration cards at the ra- 
tion board to build this man up—he had 
lost 42 pounds—that he might go over to 
the Pacific to join his two brothers, he 
was denied both red and blue points by 
the O. P. A. ration board. i 

Also, I have information which comes 
from State secretary of agriculture re- 
port, that there will be 40 percent less 
canning crops in Ohio this year and 5 
percent less corn, 700,000 acres untilled, 
25,000 less acres of sugar beets. Not all 
of the atrocities are committed against 
soldiers in Europe. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Gavin addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


THE ISLANDS OF. THE PACIFIC 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent fo ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
therein a radio address delivered by the 
Honorable Tuomas C. Hart, Senator from 
Connecticut. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

(Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts ad- 
dressed the House. Her remarks appear 
in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KILBURN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement by Mr. 
Newton, president of the Federated 
Chambers of Commerce of Northern New 
York on the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include figures 
in connection with the irrigation projects 
in Wyoming. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
Was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. O'HARA asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances, and in each to 
include a concurrent resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota. 

THE MEAT SUPPLY 
Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 


ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just been informed the Office of 
Price Administration has issued a 10- 
point program with a view of bringing 
about a more adequate supply of meat. 
I submit the problem can be pretty well 
solved if the O. P. A. and other agencies 
will permit an increased price to the 
farmers and producers as incentive for 
finished cattlesso they can afford to add 
the extra two or three hundred pounds 
per head, and let the retailers sell it at 
a price so they can stay in business. In- 
stead of employing an additional flock of 
500 O. P. A. investigators to travel around 
over the country, let a few F. B. I. agents 
now employed under the direction of J. 
Edgar Hoover investigate especially some 
of the big wholesale meat concerns in our 
larger centers. It is in places like Wash- 
ington, New York, Philadelphia, and 
other large cities where black markets 
flourish on a large scale and where huge 
profits are made on account of it. I am 
informed we have some pretty flagrant 
violations in our own Capital City of 
Washington. 

If F. B. I. men will go to wholesalers 
and the big meat dealers and inquire 
where they get their meat supplies and 
to whom they sell them and proceed to 
bring action against larger concerns who 
violate the law, the black market in meat 
will largely disappear. The very fact 
that the F. B. I. is making investigation 
will have a wholesome effect. A bigger 
meat supply and less black markets will 
do more to solve the problem than any- 
thing else. We do not need more O. P. A, 
regulations. We have too many now. 


ERNIE PYLE 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr, Speaker, 
I, too, have today introduced a resolu- 
tion providing for a posthumous award 
to Ernie Pyle. Ernie Pyle began his ca- 
reer as a newspaperman on the Herald- 
Argus of the city of La Porte in the dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent. 
I think the justification for this measure 
could not be better stated than in the 
words of the Wai Department on yester- 
day’s Army Hour radio program: 

On Ie Jima, a little active guy with a big 
cap gave his life that we at home may know 
how war tastes, and smells, and sounds and 
feels: Ernie Pyle, shot by a Jap sniper, was 
the twenty-third war correspondent in this 
war to die on active duty. 

Ernie Pyle was the G. I's Boswell. They 
loved him and he loved them, and tenderly 
they laid him to rest among their fallen 


buddies in a little cemetery on Ie Jima; he ` 


of the little body and the big heart. May God 
bless him. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TOWE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a short address. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a resolution in 
memorium to our late President adopted 
by the Cleveland Federation of Labor. 

Mr. RANDOLPH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include editorial comment. 

Mr. CRAWFORD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include edi- 
torials and comment. 

Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a proclamation is- 
sued by Gov. M. Q. Sharpe, of South 
Dakota. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial taken from the St. Paul Dis- 
patch entitled “An Overdue Wage Ad- 
justment,” which pertains to the legisla- 
tion now pending before the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

The . Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


FILING OF PETITION 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to file a petition sub- 
mitted by John L. May, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., signed by 618 residents of the First, 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Con- 
gressional Districts of Wisconsin. 

The SFEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


PVT. (1ST CL.) GERALD H. POLAND 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Hare addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.) 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS SHOULD BE REPRE- 
SENTED ON GROUP VISITING GERMANY 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it is excellent that General Eisen- 
hower has requested, through Official 
sources, that Members of this body and 
the Senate view the horrors in prison 
camps in Germany. I believe it is also 
a splendid idea that distinguished edi- 
tors and executives of our metropolitan 
press and magazines make a similar 
journey. 

I do not rise in carping criticism, but I 
agree with the Army spokesman who said 
that the list of editors was arranged 
hastily. Why do I say that? There are 
10,430 weekly newspapers in America, 
and there is not one representative of 
the small town or rural press of this Na- 
tion included in the group making the 
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journey. Iam sorry for that. Two days 
ago, when first I heard of the plan, I 
attempted to have the War Department 
request a weekly editor to join the party, 
It appeared the appeal came too late. 

The small town and rural newspaper 
field, serving faithfully so many millions 
of our citizens, could have embraced a 
viewpoint that would have been valuable. 
The lesson of Nazi inhumanity should 
and will be fully considered by Ameri- 
cans. We area country of idealism—but 
in this instance we must be realists as 
we deal with the worst war criminals of 
recorded history. 


THE FOOD SITUATION 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, 3 years ago 
when I stood on this floor and urged the 
people to save food and cried out against 
the War Food Administration, the O. P. 
A., and the Department of Agriculture 
for asking for less production, a few 
people said I was a demagogue., Today, 
in the markets of Washington, a lot of 
food is being offered that we back in the 
country have never even taken into the 
house—such things as chicken heads, 
fish heads, chicken feet, bacon rind, ham 
rind, and chitterlings, which are the 
large intestines of the hog. 

These are the kind of things I saw the 
poor undernourished people of Puerto 
Rico buying and eating some years ago. 
It makes me sometimes wonder—is this 
America? Let the O.P.A., the War Food 
Administration, and the Department of 
Agriculture answer that question. 

And now I see that the packers are be- 
ing offered an additional 25 cents per 
hundredweight subsidy, and this is sup- 
posed to bring on more beef. I wonder 
whom they think they are kidding? Let 
us look at it from a practical standpoint. 
Twenty-five cents per hundredweight on 
a 600-pound carcass, which represents 
a good 1,000-pound beef, will be $1.50. Is 
there anyone crazy enough to believe 
that is the answer? 

This is simply adding insult to injury, 
to the slaughterer, the farmer, and the 
consumer. With more live cattle on our 
hands than we have ever had in our his- 
tory, there is just one answer, and that 
is to give the slaughterers the green light. 
The shortage of meat cannot be blamed 
on the black market because the packer 
is operating under Government inspec- 
tion regulations, while the country 
butcher is not under inspection, his 
slaughtering is regulated by the fact that 
the consumers’ purchases are limited by 
the rationing system. 

It is true, however, that much of the 
scarcity in certain markets can be 
blamed on the manner in which the 
packer product is being distributed. So 
far as the pork and poultry shortages are 
concerned we just do not have the hogs 
and poultry, and the reason we do not 
have them is because the patriotic farm- 
ers of this country have complied with 
the recommendations of the O. P. A., 
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the W. F. A., and the Department of 
Agriculture and have produced less. 
Therefore, they simply are not available. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


RATIONING BOARDS 


Mr. HILL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? a 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I rise on the 
same point as the Congressman from 
Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER]. I have in my 
hand a letter from the father of a young 
mar. who was captured in the Philip- 
pines. He returned home after he had 
been gone for more than 4 years. Heap- 
peared before the ration board to get a 
few food coupons and they turned him 
down. I think the O. P. A. has reached 
an all-time low in its administration 
and it is high time that this Congress un- 
derstands where they are taking us. 

I want to read what the Arvada Enter- 
prise, of Arvada, Colo., said: 

THE BUSTED “G” STRING 

Feeling was running rather high on the 
streets of Arvada last week when a young fel- 
low who had spent 3 years in a Jap prison 
camp came back from the rationing board 
and reported he was refused food points 
and gas stamps because he did not have the 
proper papers. No doubt there are certain 
laws to be followed in rationing and evi- 
dently these laws were being carried out in 
this case, but when a fellow has been through 
hell and carries the service stripes on his 
sleeve that this boy has, it would appear 
law or no law would permit him the privilege 
of securing a few points and a gas stamp or 
two until his papers arrived. No doubt the 
boy could survive a long time in the good old 
U. S. A. after living those years on the food 
the Japs gave him. The report wasn't out 
long before the returned Jap prisoner was 
well stocked with everything he needed by 
well wishers from far and wide. Maybe the 
black market is caused by the rationing 
boards themselves. If they would use a lit- 
tle common sense, people would not be 
forced to use the black market. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Record and include 
therein a joint resolution passed by the 
Legislature of California endorsing the 
passage of H. R. 2032 and H, R. 2033. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may address the House for 15 minutes 
after other special orders today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Ramey] may have per- 
mission to address the House for 5 min- 
utes today after other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
and also Friday I may be permitted to 
address the House for 20 minutes on 
each day upon the conclusion of spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rrecorp and 
include therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT DAY 


The SPEAKER. This is District day. 
The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
West Virginia IMr. RANDOLPH]. 


RECORDING VETERANS’ DISCHARGE 
CERTIFICATES 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (S 638) to amend the Code 
of Laws of the District of Columbia by 
adding a new section 548A, and provid- 
ing for the recording of veterans’ dis- 
charge ceitificates, and I ask that it may 
be considered in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH]? 

There was nò objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc. That the Code of Laws 
of the District of Columbia, approved March 
8, 1901, be amended by adding thereto the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 548a The recorder shall also receive 
for record and record all certificates of service 
and certificates of discharge of persons re- 
leased from active duty in or discharged from 
the armed forces of the United States, for 
which no fee shall be charged or collected, 
but the record of any certificate authorized 
by this section to be recorded shall not con- 
stitute constructive notice of the existence 
or contents of such certificate. For making 
certified copies of any of the foregoing cer- 
tificates from the records in the office of the 
recorder the usual fees shall be charged.” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to say this legislation passed the 
Senate unanimously and was then con- 
sidered by the House Committee on the 
District of Columbia and reported unani- 
mously to the floor. It just has to do 
with veterans’ discharge certificates. It 
provides for the recordation of a veter- 
an’s discharge certificate, without charge 
to him, and making provision that he 
may obtain a certified copy of the same 
upon payment of the usual fee by the 
Recorder of Deeds Office. It is strictly 
a service which will be helpful to the 
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veteran, and many States provide similar 
recording facilities. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS OF 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (S. 124) to amend section 16 
of the act entitled “An act to amend the 
act entitled ‘An act to fix and regulate 
the salaries of teachers, school officers, 
and other employees of the Board of Ed- 
ucation of the District of Columbia,’ ap- 
proved June 20, 1906, as amended, and 
for other purposes,”: approved June 4, 
1924, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be considered in the House as in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. a 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 16 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the act en- 
titled ‘An act to fix and regulate the salaries 
of teachers, school officers, and other em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia’, approved June 20, 
1906, as amended, and for other purposes”, 
approved June 4, 1924 (Public, No. 188, 68th 
Cong.), ve amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 16. That when necessary, the Board 
of Education, on written recommendation of 
the Superintendent of Schools, is authorized 
and empowered to appoint temporary teach- 
ers: Provided, That such appointments shall 
be made for a limited period not to extend 
beyond June 30 of the fiscal year in which 
the appointments are made, and the Board of 
Education is authorized to terminate the 
services of any temporary teachers at any 
time, on the written recommendation of the 
Superintendent of Schools: Provided further, 
That all temporary teachers shall be assigned 
to the basic salary of the class in which the 
service is to be performed, and shall not be 
entitled to longevity allowance in said class, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. STEFAN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I think the chair- 
man of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia should explain this bill. I 
understand this has to do with an in- 

_crease in the salaries of teachers? 
_ Mr, RANDOLPH. No. It does not go 
to the increase of salaries. 

Mr, STEFAN. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain the bill? , 

Mr. RANDOLPH, Yes. Iam going to 
explain each and every measure that I 
call up. 

This legislation is not the proposal 
which the gentleman knows will perhaps 
came to us later, to raise the basic salaries 
of teachers in the District of Columbia, 
This measure would simply authorize the 
Board of Education, on the recommenda- 

tion of the Superintendent of Schools, to 
appoint temporary teachers on basic sal- 
aries for the fiscal year, rather than just 
month-by-month appointments as they 
are now doing. There is a shortage of 
teachers in the District and it is needed 
so that our school children may have 
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their educational processes taken care of 
without undue interruption. 

The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia request the legislation and also 
the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia and the Superintendent of 
Schools. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr, RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. How much additional 
appropriation would this require? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I do not believe it 
will require any additional appropriation 
because the same amount of money would 
be paid to the teachers as is now being 
paid. The Board of Education is simply 
to have the privilege of entering into a 
longer contract with the teachers, instead 
of spacing it every 3 months. 

Mr, STEFAN. The gentleman states 
there will be no additional appropriation 
needed? 

Mr.RANDOLPH. There will be no ad- 
ditional appropriation needed. 

Mr. STEFAN. It will not cost the Dis- 
trict any more money? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. We are so advised. 

Mr. STEFAN. It is merely a matter of 
regulating the program because of the 
shortage of teachers? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. It is simply 
to simplify the hiring of teachers in the 
District, those teachers only being tem- 
porary teachers, fulfilling the tasks until 
others return who are now in the armed 
services or who are absent because of ill- 
ness or on sabbatical leave. 

Mr. STEFAN. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


MAINTENANCE IN DISTRICT TRAINING 
SCHOOL 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (S. 123) to amend section 14 
of the act entitled “An act to provide for 
commitments to, maintenance in, and 
discharges from the District Training 
School, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1925, and to amend sec- 
tion 15 thereof, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentle- 
man explain the bill? 

Mr. RANDOLPH, Yes; I will be de- 
lighted to do so. 

The gentleman from Michigan and 
other Members will be interested to know 
that it would amend the present act pro- 
viding for commitments to the District 
of Columbia Training School. Under our 
present law charges made in whole or in 
part for maintenance of public patients 
in this institution are made from any 
estate that those individuals may have 
had on date of commitment. This bill 
undertakes to include, after acquired 
funds or estate, and places responsibility 
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for payment on the legally liable rela- 
tives. It would require the legally re- 
sponsible relatives to pay for such main- 
tenance, from the date of the original 
hospitalization. Under existing law a 
court may make an order requiring the 
relatives to pay, but the payments begin 
at the time of the order, and are not 
retroactive. I think it is fair that the 
cost of such care should be paid by the 
legally liable relatives. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. 
Lanuam], Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, ete., That section 14 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for commit- 
ments to, maintenance in, and discharges 
from the District Training School, and for 
other purposes”, approved March 3, 1925, and 
section 15 thereof, as amended, be amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 14. If the order for admission is as 
a public patient, and it shall appear then 
or at any time thereafter that the patient 
has an estate out of which the Government 
may be reimbursed for his maintenance, in 
whole or in part, the court shall order the 
payment out of such estate of the whole or 
such part of the cost of maintenance of said 
patient at said institution as it shall deem 
just, regard being had for the needs of those 
having a legal right to support out of said 
estate, which said order shall remhain in full 
force and effect unless modified by the court. 
Upon the death of such feeble-minded per- 
son while an inmate at such institution or 
within 6 years after discharge therefrom, his 
estate shall be Hable to the District of 
Columbia for the cost of his maintenance 
at said institution, and the claim of the 
District of Columbia shall be a preferred 
claim. 

“Sec. 15. If the order for admission is as a 
public patient and the court at any time finds 
that the patient has not an estate out of 
which the District of Columbia may be fully 
reimbursed for his maintenance, the father, 
mother, husband, wife, and adult children 
of such feeble-minded person, if of sufficient 
ability, shall pay the cost to the District of 
Columbia of his maintenance at the District 
Training School, at Laurel, Maryland. The 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
may petition the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia, at any 
time during the commitment of such feeble- 
minded person to said institution, to direct 
any such relative or relatives to pay the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in whole or in part, for his 
maintenance at said institution: Provided, 
That in no case shall any such relative or 
relatives be required to pay more than the 
actual cost to the District of Columbia of 
the maintenance of such feeble-minded 
person. 

“Tf the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Columbia. finds that any 
such relative or relatives is or are able to 
pay for the maintenance of such feeble- 
minded person, in whole or in part, it may 
make an order requiring payment by any 
such relative or relatives of such sum or 
sums as it may find he or they are reason- 
ably able to pay and as may be necessary to 
provide for the maintenance of such feeble- 
minded person. Said order shall require the 
payment of such sum or sums to the Collector 
of Taxes of the District of Columbia annually, 
semiannually, quarterly, or monthly, as the 
court may direct. It shall be the duty of 
the said Collector of Taxes to collect the said 
sum or sums due under this section and 
section 14, and turn the same into the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of the 
District of Columbia. If any such relative 
or relatives made liable for the maintenance 
of such feeble-minded person shall fail to 
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provide or pay for such maintenance; in 
accordance with the order of court, the court 
shall issue to such relative or relatives a 
citation to show cause why he or they should 
not be adjudged in contempt. The citation 
shall be served at least 10 days before the 
hearing thereon. 

“Any such order may be enforced against 
any property of any such relative or relatives 
made liable for the maintenance of such 
feeble-minded person, in the same way as if 
it were an order for temporary alimony in 
a divorce case. 

“Upon the death of any such relative or- 
dered by the court to pay for the mainte- 
nance of such feeble-minded person in whole 
or in part, the estate of such relative shall 
be liable to the District of Columbia for the 
unpaid amount due the District of Colum- 
bia under said order of court at the time 
of the death of said relative, and the claim 
of the District of Columbia shall be a pre- 
ferred claim against such estate.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider wes laid on 
the table. 


STANDARD WEIGHTS AND MEASURES IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


- Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (S. 122) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to establish standard 
weights and measures for the District of 
Columbia; to define the duties of the 
Superintendent of Weights, Measures, 
and Markets, of the District of Colum- 
bia; and for other purposes,” approved 
March 3, 1921, as amended, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Con- 
gress entitled “An act to establish standard 
weights and measures for the District of Co- 
lumbia; to define the duties of the Superin- 
tendent of Weights, Measures, and Markets, 
of the District of Columbia; and for other 
Purposes,” approved March 3, 1921, as 
mendea; is hereby further amended as fol- 
OWS: 

Strike out section 3 of said act and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 


“Sec. 3. That the Superintendent and, un- 
der his direction, his assistants and inspec- 
tors, shall have exclusive power to perform 
all the duties provided in this act. They 
shall, at least every 6 months, and oftener 
when the Superintendent thinks proper, in- 
spect, test, try, and ascertain whether or 
not they are correct, all weights, scales, 
beams, measures of every kind, instruments 
or mechanical devices for weighing or meas- 
uring, and all tools, appliances, or accessories 
connected with any or all such instruments 
or mechanical devices for weighing or meas- 
uring used or employed in the District of 
Columbia by any owner, agent, lessee, or em- 
ployee in determining the weight, size, quan- 
tity, extent, area, or measurement of quan- 
tities, things, produce, or articles of any kind 
offered for transportation, sale, barter, ex- 
change, hire, or award, or the weight of per- 
sons for a charge or compensation, and shall 
approve and seal, stamp, or mark, in the 
manner prescribed by the Commissioners, 
such devices or appliances as conform to the 
standards kept in the office of the Superin- 
tendent, and shall seize and destroy or mark, 
stamp, or tag with the word ‘condemned’ 
such as do not conform to the standards, 
and shall also mark the date of such con- 
demnation upon the same. Any weight, scale, 

» measure, weighing or measuring de- 
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vice of any kind which shall be found to be 
unsuitable for the purpose for which it is 
intended to be used or of defective construc- 
tion or material shall be condemned. No 
person shall use or, having the same under 
his control, shall permit to be used for any 
ef the purpcses enumerated in this act any 
weight, scale, beam, measure, weighing c? 
measuring device whatsoever unless the same 
has been approved in accordance with the 
provisions of this act within 6 months prior 
to such use, or that does not conform to the 
standards kept in the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Weights, Measures, and Markets, 
or that does not bear the approval seal, 
stamp, or mark prescribed by the Commis- 
sioners, or which, having been condemned, 
has not thereafter been approved as pro- 
vided in this act. 

“Any person who shall acquire or have in 
his possession. after the passage of this act 
any scale, weighing instrument, or non- 
portable measure or measuring device, sub- 
ject to inspection or test under the provi- 
sions of this act, which has not been ap- 
proved in accordance with the provisions of 
this act within 6 months prior to acquisition 
or possession and which does not bear the 
approval seal, stamp, or mark prescribed by 
the Commissioners, shall notify the Super- 
intendent in writing at his office, giving a 
general description thereof, and the street 
and number or other location where same 
may be found, and it shall be the duty of 
the Superintendent to cause the same to be 
inspected and tested within a reasonable 
time after receipt of such notice. Any per- 
son who shall acquire or have in his posses- 
sion after the passage‘of this act any portable 
measure or measuring device, subject to in- 
spection or test under the provisions of this 
act, which has not been approved in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act within 
6 months prior to acquisition or possession 
and which does not bear the approval seal, 
stamp, or mark prescribed by the Commis- 
sioners shall cause the same to be taken to 
the office of the Superintendent for inspec- 
tion and test. 

“Every peddler, hawker, huckster, transient 
merchant, or other person with no fixed or 
established place of business shall, before 
using any weight, scale, measure, weighing 
or measuring device for any of the purposes 
enumerated in this act, cause the same to be 
taken to the office of the Superintendent 
for inspection and test semiannually, and 
shall not use for the purposes herein men- 
tioned any weight, scale, measure, weighing 
or measuring device which has not been ap- 
proved within 6 months prior to the time of 
such use, and does not bear the approval 
seal, stamp, or mark prescribed by the Com- 
missioners.” 

Sec. 2. Insert at the end of section 7 the 
following: 

“No person shall charge or collect for any 
commodity or commodities a sum greater 
than the price or prices indicated or quoted 
at the time of sale. No person shall charge, 
collect, or accept any money for any com- 
modity which he shall not have delivered or 
which he shall not have agreed to deliver. 
When a whole number or fraction, or both, 
are used in representing the price or quan- 
tity of any commodity, thing, or service 
offered or exposed for sale, such number or 
combination of numbers shall be of such size 
as to indicate clearly the price or quantity 
of such commodity, thing, or service.” 

Sec. 3. Strike out section 11 of said act and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 11. That it shall be unlawful to sell 
or offer for sale in the District of Columbia 
any coal, charcoal, or coke in any manner 
other than by weight. No person shall sell 
or deliver or attempt to deliver to any pur- 
chaser within the District of Columbia any 
coal, charcoal, or coke unless the quantity 
so sold or delivered or attempted to be deliv- 
ered to each purchaser shall have been 
weighed separately. No person shall deliver 
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to any purchaser within the District of Co- 
lumbia any coal, charcoal, or coke unless the 
same shall have been kept separated from 
any other coal, charcoal, coke, or other con- 
modity after same has been weighed as afore- 
said until final delivery thereof. 

“No person shall deliver or attempt to de- 
liver any coal, charcoal, or coke in a quan- 
tity of one-fourth of a ton or more without 
accompanying the same by a delivery ticket 
and a duplicate thereof, the original of which 
shall be in ink or indelible substance, on each 
of which shall be cleariy and distinctly ex- 
pressed the following information: 

“(a) The gross weight of the load, the tare 
weight of the delivery vehicle, and the net 
weight of the coal, charcoal, or coke expressed 
in pounds avoirdupois; 

“(b) The name of the owner and location 
of the scale on which the coal, charcoal, or 
ccke shall have been weighed; 

“(c) Name and address of the seller and of 
the purchaser; and 

“(d) The name of the person who weighed 
said coal, charcoal, or coke. 

“Upon demand of the Superintendent or 
any of his assistants or inspectors upon the 
person in charge of the vehicle of delivery, 
the original of these tickets shall be sur- 
rendered to the official making such demand. 
The duplicate ticket shall be delivered to the 
purchaser of said coal, charcoal, or coke, or 
to his agent or representative, at the time 
of delivery of such coal, charcoal, or coke. 
Upon demand of the Superintendent or any 
of his assistants or inspectors, or of the pur- 
chaser or intended purchaser, his agent, or 
representative, the person delivering such 
coal, charcoal, or coke shall convey the same 
forthwith to a public scale, owned and op- 
erated as hereinafter provided, or to any 
legally approved private scale in the District 
of Columbia, the owner of which may con- 
sent to its use, and shall permit the verifying 
of the weight, and after the delivery of such 
coal, charcoal, or coke shall return forthwith 
with the wagon, truck, or other vehicle used 
to the same scale and permit to be verified 
the weight of the wagon, truck, or other 
vehicle. 

“When coal, charcoal, or coke is sold in 
quantities of one-fourth ton or more, it shall 
be sold in quantities of one-fourth ton, one- 
half ton, 1 ton, or in multiples of a ton, 
When coal, charcoal, or coke is sold in quan- 
tities of less than one-fourth ton, it shall 
be weighed at the time of delivery or sold 
in packages containing 100 pounds, 50 
pounds, 25 pounds, 15 pounds, or 10 pounds, 
No package of coal, charcoal, or coke shall be 
made for sale, kept for sale, offered for sale, 
exposed for sale, or sold unless it shall have 
distinctly and conspicuously printed on the 
outside thereof in plain bold-face type, not 
smaller than 36 point, the name of the com- 
modity, the quantity of contents in pounds, 
and the name and address of the maker of 
said package. When coal, charcoal, or coke 
is sold and delivered in packages, no delivery 
ticket shall be required. 

“No coal, charcoal, or coke shall be sold 
which contains at the time the weight is 
taken more water or other liquid substance 
than is due to the natural condition of the 
coal, charcoal, or coke. 

“Every vendor of coal, charcoal, or coke 
shall cause his name and address to be dis- 
tinctly and conspicuously displayed in letters 
and figures at least 4 inches high on both 
sides of every vehicle used by or for him for 
the sale or delivery of coal, charcoal, or coke, 
In case of an estate, the trustee, adminis- 
trator, or executor, or other person in charge 
of the affairs of such estate shall be deemed 
to be the vendor.” 

Sec. 4. Strike out section 14 of said act and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec, 14. That bottles or jars used for the 
Sale of milk or cream shall be of the capacity 
of 1 gallon, half gallon, 3 pints, 1 quart, 1 
pint, half pint, or 1 gill. Such bottles or 
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jars shall have clearly blown or otherwise 
permanently marked in the side of each such 
bottle or jar or printed on the cap or stopple 
the name and address of the person, firm, or 
corporation who or which shall have bottled 
such milk or cream, Any person who uses, 
for the purpose of selling milk or cream, 
bottles or jars which do not comply with 
the requirements of this section shall be 
deemd guilty of using false measure.” 

Sec. 5. Insert after section 22 of said act 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 2244. The Superintendent of Weights, 
Measures, and Markets is further author- 
ized to make purchases of food in connec- 
tion with the investigation and detection 
of sales of food by misrepresentation or 
false advertising in violation of the act. 
entitled ‘An act to prevent fraudulent ad- 
vertising in the District of Columbia,’ ap- 
proved May 29, 1916; and there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated annually such 
sums as may be necessary for carrying out 
the purposes of this section.” 

Sec. 6. Strike out the last sentence of sec- 
tion 19 of said act and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “All fish, meat, poultry, meat 
products, lard, lard substitutes, butter, but- 
ter substitutes, and cheese shall be sold by 
avoirdupois weight.” 

Sec. 7. Strike out section 28 of said act 
and insert in lleu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 28. That the Commissioners are here- 
by authorized and empowered to make such 
regulations as may be necessary for the 
control, regulation, and supervision of all 
markets owned by the District of Columbia 
and that the Superintendent, under the 
direction of the Commissioners, shall have 
supervision of all produce and other mar- 
kets owned by the District of Columbia, 
shall enforce such regulations regarding the 
operation of the same as the Commissioners 
may make, shall make such investigations 
regarding the sale, distribution, or prices of 
commodities in the District of Columbia as 
the Commissioners may direct, and shall 
make reports and recommendations in con- 
nection therewith,” 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to provide 
certain specific language to enable the 
Commissioners to better administer this 
law. It has to do with a new section 
which prohibits false advertising or mis- 
representation in connection with the 
sale of goods in the District of Columbia, 
It is to plug certain loopholes that exist, 
where we believe the customer or the 
purchaser is not getting the exact weight 
to which he or she is entitled. That is 
the reason for asking the legislation at 
this time. 

I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. - 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

HOURS OF EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 2122) an 
act to extend to 6 months after the ter- 
mination of hostilities the period during 
which females may be employed in the 
District of Columbia for more than 8 
hours a day, or 48 hours a week, under 
temporary permits, with Senate amend- 
spa and concur in the Senate amend« 
ments. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. LAN- 
HAM]. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will read the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments: Line 8, strike out all after 
“thereof” down to and including “earlier” 
and insert “June 30, 1946.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
extend to June 30, 1946, the period during 
which females may be employed in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for more than 8 hours a 
day, or 48 hours a week, under temporary 
permits.” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, the 
House passed this bill unanimously. 
The House bill would have extended for 
6 months after the end of hostilities the 
operation of Public Law 63 of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress relative to the 
number of hours a female may be em- 
ployed in the District of Columbia in 
war industries. The Senate, however, 
amended the bill to place a definite 
limitation as of June 30, 1946. We de- 
sire to concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


APRIL 26 PHILIPPINE DAY IN THE UNITED 
NATIONAL CLOTHING COLLECTION 
PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. McCormack] to 
make’ an announcement. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been informed that the Philippines 
will participate in the result of the 
United National Clothing Collection, 
which is being undertaken in this month 
of April 1945. To emphasize this par- 
ticipation, arrangements have been made 
between the United National Clothing 
Collection and the Philippine War Relief 
of the United States, Inc., to designate 
April 26 as Philippine Day. I would like 
to take this opportunity to endorse the 
need of clothing for the people in the 
Philippines. 

Cut off as the Philippines have been 
from their sources of supply for their 
normal clothing needs for over 3 years, 
their need would be most acute even if 
their country had not been overrun and 
despoiled by an invading and ruthless 
army. During those 3 years the Japa- 
nese Army have lived upon the people 
of the Philippines, eating their food, con- 
fiscating their homes, seizing their sup- 
plies of clothing, These conditions have 
been seriously aggravated since the 
beginning of the liberation of the Philip- 
pines by our forces as the enemy deliber- 
ately adopted wanton destruction in 
their retreat, killing civilians, burning 
homes and public buildings, destroying 
food and clothing. 

In a recent statement President 
Osmefia said: 

I saw that path of destruction left by the 
Japanese. I saw the pitiful survivors who 
came straggling back to the ashes of their 
homes, Barefoot, ragged, almost naked, they 
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came back, looking in vain for wives, mothers, 
husbands, fathers, children who had died. 
Among these ragged survivors of the wrath 
of the Japanese it is impossible to distin- 
rich and poor, the people who once 
lived in lovely homes and those who lived in 
humble houses. All are barefoot, all are 
ragged, all are homeless. All of them need 
shoes for their feet, clothing to cover their 
nakedness, bedding to sleep on, I am ap- 
pealing to America to help in behalf of my 
suffering pople. 


I hope that every cooperation will be 
given throughout the country to make 
Philippine Day, the clothing drive on 
that day, a great success. The press of 
the country can perform no finer or more 
deserving act than by giving wide pub- 
licity of the setting aside of April 26 as 
Philippine Day. 

There is no more meritorious cause 
that the people of America can whole- 
heartedly join in making a success than 
Philippine Day, April 26. We should 
make it a tremendous success. I hope 
the people of the country will recognize 
the necessity of responding to the max- 
imum extent possible and I hope that as 
wide publicity as possible will be given 
this day not only by Members of the 
House but particularly by the press of 
the country. 

The people of the Philippines have 
suffered greatly. They love Uncle Sam. 
They have shown their loyalty to Uncle 
Sam and their appreciation of the hu- 
mane policies adopted by our country 
toward them during the years the Philip- 
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have been under cur jurisdiction. We 
are going to reap the greatest dividends 
any nation has ever received in the an- 
nals of time. Future history, after the 
Philippines have received their inde- 
pendence, will record us as the first great 
nation that having once taken under its 
jurisdiction a large territory and millions 
of people, promising that at some future 
time they would be given independence, 
kept its word. The people of the Philip- 
pines have faith in the United States 
and our people because we are one great 
nation which has kept its word. It is 
my frank opinion that for countless 
generations te come, after the Americans 
of today are dead and gone, the genera- 
tions of Americans to come as they look 
back over the past 45 and more years of 
our dealing with the Filipinos, will thank 
us for the humane treatment we gave 
and for the fact that we kept our word 
with those people. As I say, it is the 
greatest investment any great country 
has ever made, and the dividends com- 
ing back to us will be manyfold in the 
cementing of a friendship that will last 
for countless generations. 

I hope, therefore, that the people of 
America will cooperate to the maximum 
extent possible on April 26 in making 
this day set aside for the donation of 
clothing for the people of the Philippines 
& great success, 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
commend the majority leader, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack], for calling the 
attention of the House and the country 
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to what really has happened in the 
Philippine Islands, by way of ravaging 
that country by the treacherous Jap- 
anese. I have had occasion only re- 
cently to talk at some length with Major 
Lopez, one of the great guerrillas in the 
Philippine Islands. He confirms what 
the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
said regarding the Philippines and what 
the gentleman says is needed in those 
islands. Also I commend. the statement 
of the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts on the coming of com- 
plete independence of the Philippines. 
That statement will bring much happi- 
ness to the people there. I hope that 
constitutional processes will come to the 
Philippines soon, and that complete in- 
dependence will come to the Philippines 
on the 4th day of July-1946, as promised 
by the United States. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Or even sooner. 
Mr. Speaker, I appreciate very much 
the remarks of my distinguished friend 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
STEFAN], and I feel that the Congress of 
the United States, in respect to the 26th 
day of April, might well consider a re- 
habilitation program for the people of 
the Philippines. In confining my re- 
marks to April 26 I do not want anyone 
to draw the inference that that is my 
limitation. My mind goes far beyond 
that. I consider it to be our duty to the 
brave people of the Philippine Islands to 
assist them in a period of rehabilitation 
and reconstruction, and whatever we 
may do, we should do to the maximum 
possible, as a duty, and not as a gratuity 
or a charity. 

As I said before, I hope that the great 
medium of publicity in our country— 
the public press—will give as wide pub- 
licity as possible to the fact that April 
26 has been set aside as Philippine Day, 
and call upon the people of the various 
communities of our country to contrib- 
ute clothing and other things of that 
kind to make that day’s drive a success, 


SALARY OF EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NURSES’ EXAMINING BOARD, DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 2839) to increase the 
salapy of the executive secretary of the 
Nurses’ Examining Board of the District 
of Columbia and ask unanimous consent 
that it may be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the second sentence 
of section 9 of the act entitled “An act to 
amend the act of February 9, 1907, entitled 
‘An act to define the term “registered nurse” 
and to provide for the registration of nurses 
in the District of Columbia’ ”, approved March 
2, 1929, be, and the same is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: “The executive secretary 
of said Board may receive a salary to be 
fixed by said Board at its annual organiza- 
tion meeting in accordance with the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923, as amended,” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, resery- 
ing the right to object, will the gentleman 
explain the bill? 
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Mr, RANDOLFH. Mr. Speaker, may I 
say to the gentleman from Michigan and 
other Members on the floor, that we have 
a Classification Act in the Federal Gov- 
ernment which also operates within the 
District of Columbia. This executive 
secretary of the Nurses’ Examining Board 
of the District of Columbia is not under 
the Classification Act. The Commis- 
sioners and others feel, because of the 
type of work which that individual is 
carrying on, that that job should be given 
a better salary. It will amount to some 
$600 a year, and will simply bring that 
person under the provisions of the Classi- 
fication Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, that 
concludes the bills on the District Calen- 
dar. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. KNUTSON (at the request of Mr, 
MICHENER) was given permission to ex- 


tend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I 


‘ask unanimous consent to extend my 


remarks in the Recorp and include an 
article written by Dave Eagan, appearing 
in the Boston Record, the same being a 
eulogy on our beloved President. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ERVIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a copy of a bill he 
had introduced. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. LAFOLLETTE] 
is recognized for 40 minutes. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 
COMMISSION 

Mr, LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include certain cita- 
tions and other material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it is proper to say to the Members 
who are present and for the Recor that 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Hays], my very good friend and a Mem- 
ber for whom I have the highest regard, 
and I felt that this matter of a Federal 
act for fair employment practices and 
a permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Commission should be debated as much 
as possible a calm and orderly manner, 
and for that reason we asked and ar- 
ranged for these two special orders. We 
also felt, I think properly, that neither 
of us should attempt to bind any propo- 
nent or opponent of this measure by cur 
particular debate or our particular point 
of view. However, under the rather gen- 
eral understanding which we have we 
also are agreed that we hope the Mem- 
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bers will not ask us to yield generally, 
because it is a debate in the nature of 
a discussion of this measure between the 
two of us. 

The proposed Federal legislation in 
the House (H. R. 2232) and in the other 
body (S. 101) to establish a permanent 
Fair Employment Practice Commission 
is designed, in my opinion, to extend the 
ethic upon. which this country is estab- 
lished and in which we profess to be- 
lieve, into the field of economic life and 
to thereby extend once more the idea that 
there must be full and equal opportunity 
in a democracy not only to vote, not only 
to participate in political life, and politi- 


* cal activities, but to participate fully and 


without being subject to discrimination, 
which our Supreme Court has defined 
as “irrelevant and invidious” in reach- 
ing the fullest economic attainments 
which we offer to any citizen, 

I do not think that it is open to debate 
that we have not obtained this goal up 
to now in America. 

May I point out primarily that we are 
not attempting with this legislation to 
eliminate prejudice. Prejudice is some- 
thing which sits in the inside of people, 
We are attempting to eliminate the out- 
ward effect of prejudice, which is dis- 
crimination. 

I should like to draw a parallel, if 
I may. The eighteenth amendment, 
which was defined, as “an experiment 
noble in purpose,” in my opinion dealt 
with basic human feelings and desires, 
That failed because it did attempt to 
eradicate that basic thing. But we have 
always had legislation dealing with the 
effects of excess indulgence in alcohol. 
We have always had legislation dealing 
with unsocial activities such as assault 
and battery, murder, larceny and theft, 
all of which arise from inward thinking 
of people. So that this legislation is 
not calculated to nor does it attempt to 
change by legislation basic thinking, 
That is a process of education. Educa- 
tion and legislation of this type, with 
enforcement powers, go along hand in 
hand. 

As a matter of fact, I am of the 
opinion, as many others are, that there 
is educational value inherent in the en- 
forcement provisions of this legislation, 
that people will come closer together 
when they know there is behind a Fed- 
eral agency a power eventually to en- 
force action, to prohibit discrimination, 

The mere fact that we know that we 
must get together has pragmatically, I 
think, educational value. The best evi- 
dence I could give you of that is the 
recent legislation with reference to the 
right of people to organize and join 
unions of their choice. I think today 
there are many people in management 
sitting down and working with repre- 
sentatives of labor unions who 10 or 15 
years ago would have said it was im- 
possible. They haye learned by the 
necessity of coming together that the 
people who they considered to be their 
opponents are human beings, and they 
have found that they can work things 
out when they are faced with a situation 
which shows that they can no longer 
engaged in what we now consider very 
definitely in this country to be antie 
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union activities which have a social and 
economic effect upon the Nation as a 
whole. 

So much for that element of this leg- 
islation. 

I think it is rather clearly established 
that there are many other people and 
many groups of people in this country 
who hold the same ideal. At this point 
in my remarks I shall include a list of 
the organizations, national and local, 
which are supporting this legislation. 


ExHIBIT 1 


PARTIAL LIST OF ORGANIZATIONS ON RECORD IN 
CONGRESS aS URGING EARLY AND FAVORABLE 
ACTION ON THE PERMANENT F E. P. C. BILL 


(Senate: S. 101; House: H. R. 2232) 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


American Association of University Women, 

Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority. 

American Civil Liberties Union. 

American Friends Service Committee, 

American Jewish Committee. 

American Jewish Congress. 

American Order of University Women. 

American Unitarian Association. 

American Unitarian Youth. 

B'nai B'rith. 

Catholic Interracial Council. 

Common Council for American Unity. 

Congregational Christian Churches (Coun- 
cil for Social Action). 

Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Consumers League of America. 

Delta Sigma Theta Sorority. 

Evangelical and Reformed Church, General 
Synod. 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. 

Fraternal Council of Negro Churches in 
America. 

Improved Benevolent & Protective Order of 
Elks of the World. 

International Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters (A. F. L.). 

International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union of America (A. F. L.). 

Jewish Labor Committee. 

Jewish War Veterans of the United States. 

League of United Latin American Citizens. 

March on Washington. 

Methodist Church, General Conference. 

Methodist Ministers’ Union. 

Millinery Workers, Joint Board (A. F. L.). 

National Alliance of Postal Employees. 

National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

National Association of Colored Graduate 
Nurses, 

National Bar Association. 

National C. I. O. Committee to Abolish 
Racial Discrimination. 

National Community Relations Advisory 
Council. 

National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 

National Council of Catholic Women. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Council of Negro Women, 

National Council of Student Christian As- 
sociations. 

National Council for a Permanent F, E. P, 
Cc 


National Farmers Union. 

National Federation for Constitutional Lib- 
erties. 

National League of Women Shoppers. 

National Negro Insurance Association. 

National Urban League. 

National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America. 

Negro Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Postwar World Council. 

Presbyterian General Assembly. 

Sigma Gamma Rho Sorority. 

Southern Tenant Farmers Union. 

Study Conference on Just and Durable 
Peace. 
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Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 

Union for Democratic Action. 

United Council of Church Women. 

Upholsterers International Union of North 
America (A. F. L.). 

Women’s Division of Christian Service, 
Methodist Church. 

Women's Division of the American Jewish 
Congress. 

Women's International League for Peace 
and Freedom. 

Workers’ Defense League. 

Young Men's Christian Association, Na- 
tional Board. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, Na- 
tional Board. 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 


~ Albany Council for a Permanent F. E. P. C. 

Bay Area Council Against Discrimination, 
San Francisco. 

Belen (N. Mex.) Council for a Permanent 
F. E. P. C: 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Council for a Permanent 
F. E. P. C. 

Chicago Council Against Racial & Religious 
Discrimination, 

Chicago Mayor’s Committee on nace Rela- 
tion. 

Citizens’ Committee for Interracial Action, 
Salt Lake City. 

City-Wide Citizens’ Committee on Harlem. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Council for a Permanent 
P E: P. O 

Columbus Metropolitan Fair Employment 
Practice Committee. 

Committee of One Hundred, San Antonio, 

Coordinating Council for Latin American 
Youth, Los Angeles. 

Denver Council for a Permanent F. E. P. C. 

Detroit Council for a Permanent F. E. P. C. 

Detroit Metropolitan Council on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice. 

East Bay Council for a Permanent F. E. 
P. C. (Berkley, Calif.). 

Flint (Mich.) Council for a Permanent 
F. E. P. C. 

Indianapolis Council for a. Permanent 
F. E. P. C. 

Interracial Commission of St. Louis, 

Kansas-Missouri Council for a Permanent 
F. E. P. C. 

King Hiram Grand Lodge, Vauxhall, N. J. 

Los Angeles Council for a Permanent 
F. E. P. C. 

Louisville (Ky.) Council for a Permanent 
F. E. P. C. 

Massachusetts Citizens’ Committee for 
Racial Unity. 

Mexican Civic Committee, Chicago. 

New Orleans Council for a Permanent 
F. E. P. C. 

New York Metropolitan Council on Fair 
Employment Practice. 

Omaha Council for a Permanent F. E. P. C. 

Paterson (N. J.) Council for a Permanent 
F. E. P. C. 

Philadelphia Metropolitan Council for 
Equal Job Opportunity. 

Pittsburgh Citizens’ Coordinating Com- 
mittee. 

egy (Oreg.) Council for a Permanent 
F. E, P. C. 

St. ‘Louis Council for a Permanent 
F. E. P. C. 

San Diego Council for a Permanent 
F. E. P. C. 

Seattle Council for a Permanent F. E. P, C. 

Southwestern Connecticut Committee to 
Promote Fair Employment Practices. 

Spanish American Citizens’ Association, 
Denver. 

The Frontiers Club of Dayton. 

Utah Council for a Permanent F, E. P. C. 

Utica Council for a Permanent F. E.-P. C. 

Vallejo (Calif.) Committee on Interracial 
Affairs. 

Washington (D. C.) Committee on Race 
Relations, 
ah gpg (Mass.) Council for a Permanent 


F, E. P. 
Yonkers (N. Y.) Council for a Permanent 
Į. E. P. ©. 
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It is not sufficient that legislation 
should be based upon sound moral or 
ethical grounds. In a democracy we can- 
not enforce ethical principles unless we 
find that they are legal or constitutional 
under our form of government. It is my 
opinion that this legislation very defini- 
tely is constitutional, because discrimi- 
nation because of race, certainly, has 
heretofore been held by our Supreme 
Court to be an irrelevant and an invid- 
ious discrimination which the Court will 
not uphold. 

In New Negro Alliance v. Sanitary 
Grocery Co. (303 U. S. 552, 561), Mr. 
Justice Roberts said: 

The act does not concern itself with the 
background or the motives of the dispute. 
The desire for fair and equitable conditions 
of employment on the part of persons of any 
race, color, or persuasion, and the removal 
of discrimination against them by reason of 
their race or religious beliefs is quite as im- 
portant to those concerned as fairness and 
equity in terms and conditions of employ- 
ment can be to trade or craft unions or any 
form of labor organization or association. 
Race discrimination by an employer may 
reasonably be deemed more unfair and less 
excusable than discrimination against work- 
ers on the ground of union affiliation, There 
is no justification in the apparent purposes or 
express terms of the act of limiting its defini- 
tion of labor disputes and cases arising there- 
from by excluding those which arise with 
respert to discrimination in terms and condi- 
tions of employment based upon differences 
of race or color. 


In the Steel case the Court, through 
Mr. Chief Justice Stone, said: 

Without attempting to mark the allow- 
able limits of differences in the terms of con- 
tract * * * it is enough to say that the 
statutory power to * * * make con-° 
tract * * * does not include the au- 
thority to make, among members of the craft, 
discrimination not based on * * = reje- 
vant differences. Here the discriminations 
based on race alone are obviously irrelevant 
and invidious. Congress plainly did not 
undertake to authorize the bargaining rep- 
resentative to make such discriminations. 


I think it is clearly established by those 
two cases that discriminations based up- 
on race are discriminations which the 
court will not up hold. They are discrim- 
inations which the court does not permit 
to be recognized. One was the case of 
an employer, which was the first case I 
cited, and again, in the case of a labor 
union, in the second case cited, from 
which it follows, if the court holds that 
Congress cannot pass a law which will 
permit discriminations based upon color 
to be considered as valid discriminations, 
Congress also has the affirmative power 
to treat affirmatively with those discrim- 
inations and to prohibit them. On the 
question of whether the power of Con- 
gress is limited only to prohibit the dis- 
charging of employees, the Phelps-Dodge 
case which was decided by the Supreme 
Court under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, I think has permanently dis- 
posed of that question by holding that it 
is unlawful to discriminate in hiring as 
well as in discharging. In that case, they 
held it was unlawful to refuse to employ 
a man because of his previous union ac- 
tivities just as much as it was unlawful 
to discharge him for union activities af- 
ter he was employed. From which it 
seems to me it follows very clearly as a 
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matter of constitutional authority that 
Congress has the power to declare a thing 
to be discrimination, which the Supreme 
Court has held to be irrelevant and in- 
vidious, and that it also has the power 
to prevent discrimination barring any 
man, against whom such discrimination 
is practiced, from having a full economic 
opportunity in the way of a job which he 
is qualified to handle. 


I think also it would be well to state in 
the Recor for the Members of the Con- 
gress and fer the public just what we are 
presently discussing and the legislation 
which is now waiting for a rule before 
the Comntittee on Rules. For that rea- 
son, I am inserting in the Recorp the 
bill and the majority report of the Com- 
mittee on Labor upon that legislation. 

EXHIBIT 2 
H. B. 2232 


A bill to prohibit discrimination in employ- 
ment because of race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry 
Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 

cited as the “Fair Employment Practice Act.” 

FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds— 

(1) that the practice of discriminating in 
the matter of employment, and in matters 
relating thereto, against properly qualified 
persons because of their race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry leads to domestic 
and industrial strife and unrest and forces 
large segments of the population perma- 
nently into substandard conditions of living, 
thereby creating a drain upon the resources 
of the Nation and a constant threat to the 
maintenance of industrial peace and of the 
standard of living necessary to the health, 
efficiency, and well-being of workers; and 

(2) that the existence of such practices in 
industries engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce causes the 
means and instrumentalities of commerce to 
be used to spread and perpetuate such con- 
ditions throughout the several States and 
causes diminution of employment and wages 
in such volume as substantially to impair and 
disrupt the market for goods in commerce, 
and burdens, hinders, and obstructs com- 
merce, 

(b) Individuals shall haye the right to 
work without discrimination against them 
because of their race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry. 

(c) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Congress to protect such right and to 
eliminate all such discriminations to the full- 
est extent permitted by the Constitution. 
This act shali be construed to effectuate such 
policy. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this act— i 

(a) The term “person” means an individ- 
ual, partnership, association, corporation, 
legal representative, trustee, trustee in bank- 
ruptcy, receiver, or any organized group of 
persons, and includes any agency or instru- 
mentality of the United States or of any 
Territory or possession thereof. 

(b) The term “employer” means a person 
having in his employ six or more individuals, 
or any other person acting in the interest of 
such an employer, directly or indirectly. 

(c) The term “labor union” means any or- 
ganization, having six or more members, in 
which employees participate and which exists 
for the purpose, in whole or in part, of.deal- 
ing with employers concerning grievances, or 
terms or conditions of employment. 

(d) The term “commerce” means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, or com- 
munication among the several States; or be- 
tween any State or Territory, or the District 
of Columbia, and any place outside thereof; 
or within the District of Columbia or any 
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Territory; or between points in the same 
State but through any point outside thereof. 

(e) The term “affecting commerce” means 
in commerce, or burdening or obstructing 
commerce or the free flow of commerce, or 
having led or tending to lead to a labor dis- 
pute burdening or obstructing commerce or 
the free flow of commerce. 5 

(f) The term “Commission” means the 
Fair Employment Practice Commission cre- 
ated by section 6. 


RIGHT TO FREEDOM FROM DISCRIMINATION IN 
EMPLOYMENT 


Exc. 4. The right to work and to seek work 
without discrimination because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry is declared 
to be an immunity of all citizens of the 
United States, which shall not be abridged 
by any State or by an instrumentality or 
creature of the United States or of any State. 


UNFAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES DEFINED 


Sec. 5. (a) It shall be an unfair employ- 
ment practice for the purposes of this act for 
any employer— 

(1) to refuse to hire any individual be- 
cause of such individual's race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry; 

(2) to discharge any individual from em- 
ployment because of such individual’s race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry; 

(3) to discriminate against any individual 
in the matter of compensation with respect 
to, or in other terms or conditions of, em- 
ployment because of such individual's race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry; or 

(4) to confine or limit recruitment or hir- 
ing of individuals for employment to any 
employment agency, placement service, train- 
ing school or center, labor union or organiza- 
tion, or any other source that discriminates 
against individuals because of their race, 
color, creed, national original, or ancestry. 

(b) It shall be an unfair employment 
practice for the purposes of this act for any 
labor union— 

(1) to deny full membership rights and 
privileges to any individual because of such 
individual’s race, creed, color, national origin, 
or ancestry; 

(2) to expel from membership any indi- 
vidual because of such individual’s race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry: or 

(3) to discriminate against any member, 
employer, employee, or individual seeking 
employment, because of his race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry. 

(c) It shall be unfair employment prac- 
tice for the purposes of this act for any em- 
ployer or labor union to discharge, expel, or 
otherwise discriminate against any person 
because such person has opposed any prac- 
tice which constitutes an unfair employ- 
ment practice under this act or has filed a 
charge, testified, or assisted in any proceed- 
ing under this act. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. (a) For the purpose of securing en- 
forcement of the foregoing rights and pre- 
venting unfair employment practices, there 
is hereby created a commission to be known 
as the Fair Employment Practice Commis- 
sion, which shall be composed of five mem- 
bers who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. One of the original members 
shall be appointed for a term of 1 year, one 
for a term of 2 years, one for a term of 3 
years, one for a term of 4 years, and one for 
a term of 5 years, but their successors shall 
be appointed for terms of 5 years each, ex- 
cept that any individual chosen to fill a 
vacancy shall be appointed only for the un- 
expired term of the member whom he shall 
succeed. The President shall designate one 
member to serve as chairman of the Com- 
mission. Any member of the Commission 
may be removed by the President upon notice 
and hearing for neglect of duty or mailfea- 
sance in office, but for no other cause, 
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(b) A vacancy in the Commission shall 
not impair the right of the remaining mem- 
bers to exercise all the powers of the Com- 
mission, and three members of the Commis- 
sion shall at all times constitute a quorum, 

(c) The Commission shall have an official 
seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

(d) The Commission shall at the close of 
each fiscal year report to the Congress and 
to the President concerning the cases it has 
heard, the decisions it has rendered, the 
names, salaries, and duties of all employees 
and officers in its employ or under its super- 
vision, and an account of all moneys it has 
disbursed, and shall make such further re- 
ports on the cause of, and means of alleviat- 
ing discrimination, and such recommenda- 
tions for further legislation as may appear 
desirable. 

(e) Each member of the Commission shall 
receive a salary at the rate of $10,000 a year, 
and shall not engage in any other business, 
vocation, or employment. 

(f) When three members of the Commis- 
sion have qualified and taken office, the 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice es- 
tablished by Executive Order No. 9346 of 
May 27, 1943, shall cease to exist. All em- 
ployees of the said Committee shall then be 
transferred to and become employees of the 
Commission, and all records, Papers, and 
property of the Committee shall then pass 
into the possession of the Commission. 

(g) The principal office of the Commission 
shall be in the District of Columbia, but it 
may meet and exercise any or all of its pow- 
ers at any other place and may establish 
such regional offices as it deems necessary. 
The Commission may, by one or more of its 
members or by such agents or agencies as 
it may designate, conduct any investigation, 
proceeding, or hearing necessary to its func- 
tions in any part of the United States. 

(h) The Commission shall have power— 

(1) to appoint such officers and employees 
as it deems necessary to assist it in the per- 
formance of its functions; 

(2) to cooperate with or utilize regional, 
State, local, and other agencies and to uti- 
lize voluntary and uncompensated services; 

(3) to pay to witnesses whose depositions 
are taken or who are summoned before the 
Commission or any of its agents or agencies 
the same witness and mileage fees as are 
paid to witnesses in the courts of the United 
States; 

(4) to furnish to persons subject to this 
act such technical assistance as they may 
request to further their compliance with this 
act or any order issued thereunder; and 

(5) to make such technical studies as are 
appropriate to effectuate the purposes and 
policies of this act and to make the results 
of such studies available to interested Gov- 
ernment and nongovernmental agencies. 


PREVENTION OF UNFAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 

Sec. 7. (a) The Commission is empowered, 
as provided in this section— 

(1) to prevent unfair employment prac- 
tices by employers affecting commerce; 

(2) to prevent unfair employment prac- 
tices by employers who are parties to con- 
tracts with the United States or any Terri- 
tory or possession thereof, or with any agency 
or instrumentality of any of the foregoing, 
and by employers performing, pursuant to 
subcontract or otherwise, any work required 
for the performance of any such contract; 

(3) to prevent unfair employment prac- 
tices by agencies and instrumentalities of 
the United States, and of the Territories and 
possessions thereof; and 

(4) to prevent unfair employment prac- 
tices by labor unions affecting commerce. 

(b) Whenever it is alleged that any per- 
son has engaged in any such unfair employ= 
ment practice, the Commission, or any 
referee, agent, or agency designated by the 
Commission for such purposes, shall have 
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power to issue and cause to be served upon 
such person a complaint stating the charges 
in that respect and containing a notice of 
hearing before the Commission or a member 
thereof, or before a designated referee, agent, 
or agency at a place therein fixed not less 
than 10 days after the serving of said com- 
plaint. 

(c) Tke person so complained of shall haye 
the right to file an answer to such complaint 
and to appear in-person or otherwise, with 
or without counsel, and give testimony at the 
place and time fixed in the complaint. 

(d) If upon the record, including all the 
testimony taken, the Commission shall find 
that any person named in the complaint has 
engaged in any such unfair employment 
practice, the Commission shall state its find- 
ings of fact and shall issue and cause to be 
served on such person an order requiring 
such person to cease and desist from such 
unfair employment practice and to take 
such affirmative action, including reinstate- 
ment or hiring of employees with or with- 
out back pay, as will effectuate the policies 
of this act, If upon the record, including all 
the testimony taken, the Commission shall 
find that no person named in the complaint 
has engaged in any such unfair employment 
practice, the Commission shall state its find- 
ings of fact and shall issue an order dis- 
missing the said complaint. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 8. Except as provided in section 12 
(relating to the enforcement of orders di- 
rected to Government agencies), orders of 
the Commission shall be subject to judicial 
enforcement and judicial review in the same 
manner, to the same extent, and subject to 
the same provisions of law, as in the case of 
orders of the National Labor Relations Board. 

INVESTIGATORY POWERS 

Sec. 9. (a) For the purpose of all investi- 
gations, proceedings, or hearings which the 
Commission deems necessary or proper for 
the exercise of the powers vested in it by 
this act, the Commission, or its authorized 
agents or agencies, shall at all reasonable 
times have the right to examine or copy any 
evidence of any person being investigated or 
preceeded against relating to any such in- 
vestigation, proceeding, or hearing. 

(b) Any member of the Commission shall 
have power to issue subpenas requiring the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses and 
the production of any evidence relating to 
any investigation, proceeding, or hearing be- 
‘fore the Commission, its member, agent, or 
agency conducting such investigation, pro- 
ceeding, or hearing, 

(c) Any member of the Commission, or any 
agent or agency designated by the commis- 
sion for such purposes, may administer oaths, 
examine witnesses, and receive evidence. 

(d) Such attendance of witnesses and the 
production of such evidence may be required, 
from any place in the United States or any 
Territory or possession thereof, at any desig- 
nated place of hearing. 

(e) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena issued to any person under 
this act, any district court of the United 
States or the United States courts of any 
Territory or possession, or the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Co- 
lumbia, within the jurisdiction of which the 
investigation, proceeding, or hearing is Car- 
ried on or within the jurisdiction of which 
said person guilty of contumacy or refusal 
to obey is found or resides or transacts busi- 
ness, upon application by the Commission 
shall have jurisdiction to issue to such per- 
son an order requiring such person to appear 
before the Commission, its member, agent, 
or agency, there to produce evidence if so 
ordered, or there to give testimony relating 
to the investigation, proceeding, or hearing; 
any failure to obey such order of the court 
may be punished by it as a contempt thereof, 
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(f) No person shall be excused from at=- 
tending and testifying or from producing 
dccumentary or other evidence in obedience 
to the subpena of the Commission, on the 
ground that the testimony or evidence re- 
quired of him may tend to incriminate him 
or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture; but 
no individual shall be prosecuted or sub- 
jected to any penalty or forfeiture for or on 
account of any transaction, matter, or thing 
concerning which he is compelled, after hav- 
ing claimed his privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation, to testify or produce evidence, except 
that such individual so testifying shall not 
be exempt from prosecution and punishment 
for perjury committed in so testifying. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


€xec. 10. The Commission shall have au- 
thority from time to time to issue such reg- 
ulations as it deems necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this act, and to amend or 
rescind, from time to time, any such regula- 
tion whenever it deems such amendment or 
rescission necessary to carry cut the provi- 
sions of this act. If, within 60 days after the 
issuance of any such regulation or of an 
amendment to any such regulation, there is 
passed a concurrent resolution of the two 
Houses of the Congress stating in substance 
that Congress disapproves such regulation 
or amendment, as the case may be, such regu- 
lation or amendment, as the case may be, 
shall not be effective after the date of the 
passage of such concurrent resolution; and 
after the date of the passage of such concur- 
rent resolution, no regulation or amendment 
having the same effect as that concerning 
which the concurrent resolution was passed 
shall be issued by the Commission. 

Regulations issued under this section shall 
include the procedure for service and 
amendment of complaints, for intervention 
in proceedings before the Commission, for 
the taking of testimony and its reduction to 
writing, for the modification of the findings 
or orders prior to the filing of records in 
court, for the service and return of process, 
the qualification and disqualification of 
members and employees and any other mat- 
ters appropriate in the execution of the pro- 
visions of this act. 


INCLUSION OF ANTIDISCRIMINATION CLAUSE IN 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Sec. 11. (a) Every contract to which the 
United States, or any Territory or possession 
thereof, or any agency or instrumentality of 
any of the foregoing, is a party (except such 
classes of contracts as the Commission may 
by regulation issued under section 10 exempt 
from the scope of this section) shall con- 
tain a provision under which— 

(1) the contractor agrees that during the 
period required for the performance of the 
contract he will not engage in any unfair 
employment practices; and 

(2) the contractor agrees that he will in- 
clude a provision in each subcontract made 
by him for the performance of any work re- 
quired for the performance of his contract a 
provision under which the subcontractor 
agrees— 

(A) that during the period required for 
the performance of the subcontract, the sub- 
contractor will not engage in any unfair em- 
ployment practices; and 

(B) that the subcontractor will include in 
each subcontract made by him provisions 
corresponding to those required in subpara- 
graph (A) and this subparagraph. 

(b) Unless the Commission shall otherwise 
direct, no contract shall be made by the 
United States, or any Territory or possession 
thereof, or any agency or instrumentality of 
any of the foregoing, with any person found 
pursuant to this act to have engaged in any 
unfair employment practice, or with any cor- 
poration, partnership, association, or other 
organization, in which such person owns & 
controlling interest, for a period (to be fixed 
by the Commission) not to exceed 1 year 
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from the date on which such practice was so 
found to have been engaged in. The Com- 
mission may, by fubsequent order, for good 
cause shown reduce any period so fixed. The 
Comptroller General of the United States 
shall distribute to all agencies and instru- 
mentalities of the United States, and to the 
appropriate officials in the Territories and 
possessions of the United States, lists con- 
taining the names of such persons, corpora- 
tions, partnerships, associations, and organ- 
izations. 


ENFORCEMENT OF ORDERS DIRECTED TO 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Sec. 12. The provisions of section 8 (pro- 
viding for judicial enforcement and judicial 
review of orders of the Commission) shall 
not apply with respect to an order of the 
Commission under section 7 directed to any 
agency or instrumentality of the United 
States, or of any Territory or possession 
thereof. In the case of any such order, the 
Commission may request the President to 
take such action as he deems appropriate to 
secure compliance with such order, which 
may include the summary discharge of any 
officer or employee of any such agency or in- 
strumentality who, in the opinion of the 


‘President or such person as the President 


may designate, has willfully failed to com- 
ply with such order. > 


WILLFUL INTERFERENCE WITH COMMISSION 
AGENTS 


Sec. 13. Any person who shall willfully re- 
sist, prevent, impede, or interfere with any 
member of the Commission or any of its ref- 
erees, agents, or agencies, in the performance 
of duties pursuant to this act, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $5,000 or by 
Stearn for not more than 1 year, or 

SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 


Sec. 14. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of such act or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held in- 
valid shall not be affected thereby. 


EXHIBIT 3 
THE FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE ACT 


Mrs. Norton, from the Committee on 
Labor, submitted the following report: 

The Committee on Labor, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 2232) to prohibit 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, creed, color, national origin, or an- 
cestry, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon without amendment and 
recommend that the bill do pass. 

One of the principal objectives of the 
tragic war in which we are now engaged is 
to establish the principle that all men, no 
matter what their religion, color, or na- 
tional origin, are born with the right to 
freedom to worship and work to safeguard 
their spiritual and economic welfare. The 
men and women of America hold this belief 
so dear that they are fighting and dying on 
the battlefields of the world to uphold it, 
When the war comes to a victorious end, 
and our men and women return to peacetime 
occupations from the battlefields and from 
the production of war materials, there must 
be equal opportunity for all. The men 
who have fought for economic freedom for 
peoples throughout the world will not, and 
should not, be satisfied with anything less 
in our own country. 

Let it be clearly understood this bill has 
for its purpose economic opportunity only, 


- The opponents of the bill are attempting to 


confuse the issue by bringing up the ques- 
tion of social equality. We repeat, there 
is nothing in the bill concerned with any- 
thing other than economic equality. 

The Presidential candidates of both parties 
specifically pledged themselves to support cf 
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& permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Commission. At the beginning of this ses- 
sion of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 13 bills 
having the same purpose, were introduced 
and referred to the committee. The pro- 
visions of 10 of these bills are identical. 
The bilis are as follows: H. R. 481, intro- 
duced by Mr. LAFOLLETTE, of Indiana; H. R. 
679, by Mr. Batpwin of New York; H. R. 700, 
by Mr, Dawson, of Illinois; H. R. 1370, by Mr, 
Hoox, of Michigan; H, R. 1575, by Mr. DIRK- 
SEN, of Illinois; H. R. 1743, by Mr. POWELL, 
of New York; H. R. 1762, by Mr. BENDER, of 
Ohio; H. R. 1806, by Mrs. Dovatas, of Cali- 
fornia; H. R. 1815, by Mr. CLASON, of Massa- 
chusetts: and H. R. 1894, by Mr. DOYLE, of 
California. The bill H. R. 523, introduced by 
the chairman, was based very largely on the 
provisions of the above identical bills. 
These proposals were considered by a sub- 
committee composed of Mr. RANDOLPH, Of 
West Virginia; Mr. Parrerson, of California; 
Mr GerrLaNn, of Connecticut; Mr. POWELL, of 
New York; Mr. Batpwin, of New York; Mr. 
MCCONNELL, of Pennsylvania; and Mr. 
Apams, of New Hampshire. After full con- 
sideration, the subcommittee recommended 
to the full committee a bill embodying the 
best features of all of the above proposals, 
Upon completion of comprehensive discus- 
sion by the full committee of the recom- 
mended bill, the committee requested the 
chairman to introduce, as a committee bill, 
a bill carrying out these recommendations. 
It is that bill, H, R. 2232, which is herewith 
reported. 
ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 
The following is an analysis, section by sec- 
tion, of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. 
Section 1. Short title 
This section gives the act its title—the 
Fair Employment Practice Act. 
Section 2. Findings and declaration of 
policy 
This section sets forth the underlying fac- 
tual basis and policy for the regulation pro- 
vided by the bill. The Congress finds that 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry 
(1) leads to interracial tension and conflict, 
(2) forces Jarge segments of our population 
permanently into substandard conditions of 
living, (3) creates a drain upon the resources 
of the Nation, (4) causes a diminution of 
employment and wages which disrupts the 
market for goods in commerce, all of which 
(5) burden, hinder, and obstruct commerce, 
Section 3. Definitions 
This section defines in ordinary terms the 
words “person,” “labor,” “union,” “com- 
merce,” “affecting commerce,” and “Commis- 
sion.” The term “employer” is defined, how- 
ever, to include all employers of five or less 
employees. 
Section 4. Right to freedom jrom discrimina- 
tion in employment 
This section declares that the right to work 
free from discrimination is an “immunity” 
of the citizens of the United States, which 
shall not be abridged by any Federal or State 
agency. 
Section 5. Unfair employment practices 
defined 


This section seeks to outlaw discriminatory 
by three major groups—private em- 
ployers, labor unions, and agencies of the 
Federal Government. It forbids discrimina- 
tion in every incident of the employment 
relationship. ‘Thus, it would make unlawful 
& discriminatory refusal to hire, refer, up- 
grade, promcte, or classify properly. It is de- 
signed to forbid wage differentials based upon 
race, discriminatory transfers, or assignments, 
discriminatory discharges and discrimination 
in the application of seniority rules. It like- 
wise seeks to ban the various devices by which 
discrimination is effected. The bill also for- 
bids an employer to confine his hiring to any 
source that discriminates, 
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The section also seeks to forbid discrimina- 
tory practices by trade unions. It forbids 
them to deny membership because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry or 
to discriminate among members because of 
such facts. 

In addition, the section seeks to protect 
those persons who suffer discrimination, not 
because of race or creed but because they 
seek to assist their fellow employees who be- 
long to a minority group. Thus, it forbids 
discrimination against employees who oppose 
discrimination or who assist in any proceed- 
ing under the bill. 

Having stated the objective of extirpating 
every form of discrimination in employment, 
no matter how occasioned, devised, or moti- 
vated, it should likewise clearly be stated 
what the bill does not seek to do. The bill 
is not concerned with matters other than 
employment, such as housing, education, 
recreation, transportation, political rights, or 
social relationships. 


Section 6. Fair Employment Practice 
Commission 


This section creates a quasi-judicial agency 
to be known as the Fair Employment Practice 
Commission, to consist of five members ap- 
pointed by the President for 5-year terms 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The original members will serve, however, 
for terms ranging from 1 to 5 years. Com- 
missioners will receive $10,000 a year. When 
a quorum of the new Commission has taken 
office, the present Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice created by Executive Order 
9346 will go out of existence, but its records, 
employees, and unexpended appropriations 
will be transferred to the new Commission. 


Section 7, Prevention of unfair employment 
practices 

The Commission is empowered to prevent 
the proscribed unfair employment practices 
by the issuance of cease-and-desist orders. 
The procedure devised by this section for the 
issuance of such orders follows closely that 
of other administrative agencies. Thus the 
section provides for the filing of charges with 
the Commission, the holding of hearings be- 
fore it, the making of findings of fact, the 
issuance of cease-and-desist orders. 

The Commission is empowered tc prevent 
those unfair employment practices which 
are committed by Federal agencies or by 


Federal contractors or which affect commerce. - 


Section 8. Judicial review 


This section incorporates, by reference, the 
procedure for judicial review and enforce- 
ment of the Commission's orders, which is 
now applicable to the orders of the National 
Labor Relations Board. The technical, com- 
mon-law rules of evidence will not be binding 
upon the Commission, but in conformity with 
existing judicial doctrine it will receive or 
consider only the type of evidence which 
“usually affects fair-minded men in the con- 
duct of their daily and important affairs” 
(Bene v. F. T. C., 229 Fed, 468). 

Any party aggrieved by a final order of the 
Commission may, on his own initiative, ob- 
tain a review of such order in the circuit 
courts. 

No penalty is provided for a violation of an 
order of the Commission. If, however, a court 
commands obedience to such an order, vio- 
lation of the court’s decree will be punish- 
able as a contempt of court. 

Section 9. Investigatory powers 

This section confers upon the Commission 
the customary powers of subpena and ad- 
ministration of oaths, The subpenas are 
enforceable in the Federal district courts. 

Section 10. Rules and regulations 

This section empowers the Commission to 
issue regulations necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the act, but provides that the 
two Houses of Congress may disapprove any 
Tegulation by the adoption of a concurrent 
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resolution within 60 days after the issuance 
of such regulation. After adoption of such 
a resolution the Commission would be barred 
from issuing another regulation having the 
same effect as the one disapproved. Thus 
continual congressional supervision of the 
Commission's regulations is provided for, 


Section 11. Government contracts 


This section continues the existing require- 
ment of Executive Order 9346 issued by the 
President, that every contract to which the 
Federal Government is a party shall contain 
a covenant obligating the contractor and his 
subcontractors not to discriminate in em- 
ployment because of race, creed, color, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry. This obligation is 
in effect only during the period of time 
required for the performance of the con- 
tract. 

This section also provides that in the dis- 
cretion of the Commission it may require 
that a person found to have violated any 
of the provisions of the act shall be barred 
from receiving another Government contract 
for a period of not to exceed 1 year. This 
section is based upon a similar provision 
in the Walsh-Healey Act of 1936 (41 U. S. C. 
35.) 


Section 12. Enforcement of orders directed to 
Government agencies 

This section provides for a means of en- 
forcing the Commission’s orders against Fed- 
eral agencies or their officers who have been 
found to be guilty of discriminatory em- 
ployment practices. The Commission is em- 
powered to request the President to take any 
action he deems appropriate to obtain com- 
pliance with the order of the Commission. 
Thus the President may discharge summarily 
any Federal employee or officer who, in the 
President's opinion, has willfully. failed to 
obey an order of the Commission. 

A Federal agency named as a respondent 
in a Commission order will have no right of 
appeal to the courts. 


Section 13. Willful interference with 
Commission agents 
This section, customary in comparable reg- 
ulatory statutes, protects agents of the Com- 
mission from physical harm as willful in- 
terference. This section is not applicable 
to the committing of unfair employment 
practices or the violation of the orders of the 
Commission. 
Section 14. Separability clause 
This section expresses the intent of Con- 
gress that the act shall be deemed separable 
in the event of a decision of unconstitu- 
tionality affecting only a portion of the act, - 
Mary T, NORTON. 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 
AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY, 
FRANK E. HOOK. 
ELLIS E. PATTERSON, 
JAMES P, GEELAN, 
WILLIAM J. GREEN, Jr. 
ApaM C. POWELL, Jr, 
RICHARD J. WELCH. 
JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN. 
SAMUEL K. MCCONNELL, Jr. 
SHERMAN ADAMS. 


Since this legislation has been reported 
by the Labor Committee we find also 
that objections to it take several gen- 
eral forms. I am attempting to antici- 
pate objections, but not necessarily an- 
ticipating the argument of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Hays]. How- 
ever, I shall meet certain objections 
which I have seen discussed in the pub- 
lic press and which I have heard from 
time to time raised on this floor. 

It is said, first, that the legislation 
grants too much power to the Commis- 
sion, its agents generally, and particu- 
larly with reference to the power of sub- 
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pena and the power to investigate alleged 
causes of discrimination which come 
within its purview. On that score, it is 
interesting to note that powers very sim- 
ilar to these were originally granted 
under the Interstate Commerce Act of 
1887; that very similar powers were 
found in the Federal Trade Commission 
Act of 1914; and that similar powers are 
found in the Federal Power Act of 1920. 
Of course, we all know that these powers 
given to administrative bodies exercising 
quasi-judicial functions has been a devel- 
opment since 1933, such as powers given 
to the National Labor Relations Board. 
But I have not stressed those, because 
people say, “That is New Deal legislation 
and, ipso facto, it is bad.” I want to 
eliminate that argument. 

This concept that an administrative 
body has to have the power to subpena 
witnesses from all over the country, from 
any place, and to require their attend- 
ance at any place, to require the produc- 
tion of papers, is not a new concept. 
The power granted under this act to this 
Fair Employment Practice Commission 
is not anew concept. It is a power which 
any administrative body must of neces- 
sity have if it is going to function in an 
orderly manner, 

Also it is said that this legislation 
permits the Commission to hire an un- 
limited number of employees and to es- 
tablish an unlimited number of district 
offices. That sort of power is generally 
granted in general legislation of this 
sort, but in the final analysis, to fear it 
comes down to this, that we deny the 
power and ability and integrity of the 
Appropriations Committee of this body, 
for obviously the appropriation under 
which this @ommission must act must 
come out of this body. It means, in the 
first place, that it must pass the scrutiny 
of the Appropriations Committee; and if 
you are to say that they would have un- 
limited employees and would establish 
unlimited offices, the same objection 
could be raised against any commission 
or any function of Government. Why 
raise this objection only against this leg- 
islation designed to eliminate discrimi- 
nation against members of minorities? 
But to fear it, in its final analysis, means 
that we are afraid of the power which 
we have, as Members of this body, to 
limit unwarranted and undue expendi- 
tures and the unrestrained employment 
of people, through our ability to appro- 
priate money and to limit appropria- 
tions. I, for one, do not care to subscribe 
to the theory that I as an individual or 
all the Members of this body have be- 
come impotent to control the expendi- 
tures of any branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The argument that there is too much 
power to employ people and to establish 
offices is a negative sort of argument 
which denies our own strength. 

Again, we hear the question raised 
that there is no trial by a court. Section 
8 of this act provides that the findings 
of the Commission shall be subject to the 
same judicial review as established in the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

Section 10 of that act among other 
things defines the power of certain courts 
of appeal and contains this language: 
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The findings of the board as to facts if 
supported by evidence shall be conclusive. 


It is stated that under this language 
the court is bound to accept the findings 
of fact of the Commission. Let us ex- 
amine that. That is not a new concept, 
Mr. Speaker. This concept is found in 
the workmen’s compensation legislation 
in my State; it is found in the public 
utility legislation in my State; it is found, 
if you please, in the common law in my 
State, and I think of practically every 
State in the Union—namely, that a court 
of review cannot upset findings of fact 
where there is material evidence upon 
any fact sufficient to support the find- 
ings of ultimate fact. If this were not 
true, we would have courts of review in- 
vestigating findings of fact upon a bare 
written record without seeing or hearing 
the witnesses, without having the oppor- 
tunity to gage the truthfulness or un- 
truthfulness of the witnesses, which we 
have always said in this country was the 
peculiar province either of nisi prius 
judges, in cases of equity jurisdiction or 
of juries, in cases of common law juris- 
diction. 


On the subject of what the real mean- 
ing of this language is let me read from a 
statement appearing in the Harvard Law 
Review of November 1944 by Robert L. 
Stern. First on the subject of what this 
language means: 


The first of these laws, the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, upon which the others have 
been modeled, was enacted in 1914, shortly 
after the pronouncement in the Louisville 
Railroad case. That act declared that “the 
findings of the Commission as to facts, if 
supported by testimony, shall be conclusive.” 
In subsequent statutes the language em- 
ployed in the Federal Trade Commission Act 
has been modified in minor respects. The 
National Labor Relations Act and the Se- 
curities Act of 1933, for example, substitute 
the word “evidence” for “testimony.” The 
Fair Labor Standards Act, the Federal Power 
Act, and the Securities and Exchange Act of 
1914 refer to “substantial evidence.” The 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, apparently harking back to the 
original rule, provides that a compensation 
order may be set aside if not in accordance 
with law. But all of these clauses, irrespec- 
tive of the words used, would have been con- 
strued by the Supreme Court as embodying 
the substantial-evidence rule which would 
presumably have been applied by the courts 
even if specific provisions therefor had been 
lacking. Evidence is substantial if “a rea- 
sonable mind might accept [it] as adequate 
to support a conclusion.” 


I do not believe the concept is new and 
I do not believe it is startling; assuming 
that, I think it would be startling if we 
sought to set it aside in this particular 
legislation. Again, why this legal con- 
gressional discrimination against minori- 
ties? 

Let us now consider for a minute the 
fact that the members of this Commis- 
sion must be appointed by the President 
with the consent of the Senate. A Fed- 
eral judge is appointed in the same way. 
In my community, at least, we do not al- 
ways have the same safeguards around 
the selection of jurors and we elect our 
nisi prius judges. There is this fact also 
that should be considered: This Com- 
mission has been in existence for a little 
over 2 years, 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman. yield? 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. I would rather not 
yield at this time; I am sorry. 

Since 1944 the temporary commission 
has closed out 3,712 cases. Of these 26 
percent were settled with the consent of 
the party charged. Forty-eight per- 
cent were dismissed, and the remaining 
26 percent were withdrawn. It is alsoa 
matter of record that down to date 28 
percent of the cases were dismissed be- 
cause there was not evidence of ability 
to hold the job on the part of the person 
who asked that he be employed. 

With that background and with the 
experience that the President and the 
Congress and particularly the Senate 
had with the early attempts to enforce 
the National Labor Relations Act, which 
I agree were not perfect, I do not believe 
we need fear that either this President 
or this Senate will make the same kind 
of mistake.. I believe they will appoint 
men of proven integrity, who understand 
that new legislative concepts are best 
served by firm, unswerving devotion to 
the propositions that intellectual honesty 
is essential to effective action by quasi- 
judicial administrative bodies. 

It seemed to the public that the earlier 
members of the N. L. R. B. were lacking 
in this understanding. Friends of those 
members, particularly of Judge Madden, 
insist vigorously that certainly as to him, 
the public was misinformed. Assuming 
that they are correct, the fact remains 
that the public opinion so formed at that 
time is having a wholly unjustifiable re- 
percussion now, which is being unfairly 
utilized against this legislation. There 
is no reason today to assume that this 
President and this Senate will not exer- 
cise great care in nominating and ap- 
proving the members of the Commission 
proposed by this legislation. 

It is also argued that there is no pro- 
vision for a jury trial and that therefore 
this legislation is bad. There is no occa- 
sion for a trial by jury. The scope and 
purposes of the proposed legislation is 
not to create a personal right which en 
individual discriminated against can en- 
force in a court or obtain a personal judg- 
ment, On the contrary, the legislation _ 
lays down a standard of employment 
practices throughout the Nation and de- 
clares that there should be no discrimi- 
nation by employers engaged in inter- 
state commerce or in activities affecting 
interstate commerce as a matter of pub- 
lic policy. It is therefore foolish to say 
that the Federal Government's stand- 
ards should be subject to a trial by jury. 
The penalties provided for a violation of 
the act arise from a failure to practice 
a policy in employment in interstate 
commerce defined by the Congress; and 
while it is true that the provision for 
payment of back wages or the provision 
for employment or reinstatement in em- 
ployment are provisions which affect an 
individual who is eventually found in 
contempt of court, nevertheless, these 
provisions are not essentially personal 
in their nature and consequently there 
is no individual right inherent in the law 
which should be submitted to a jury. 
Because there are no criminal provisions 
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provided for in the act and the enforce- 
ment is simply by the court in the nature 
of a fixing of penalties for contempt of 
court in which the Congress, by legisla- 
tive enactment has fixed the limits within 
which the court may act in penalizing 
for contempt. 

Purthermore, it must be obvious that 
a trial by jury would clutter up Federal 
courts and result in different standards 
in different Federal districts and would 
impose a burden upon the individuals 
who were subjected to the practices of 
discrimination which the act outlaws of 
personally financing their trials and ap- 
peals which would, for all practical pur- 
poses, nullify the legislation. These are 
but some of the arguments against trial 
by jury which must be apparent to any- 
one who understands the nature of the 
legislation. 

It is further said that this whole legis- 
lation constitutes an undue intrusion 
into the rights of employers or the own- 
ers of property to employ that property 
in a free society. However, the right 
to use the property, even the ability to 
acquire the property arises out of the 
fact that the existence of a stable demo- 
cratic government is the foundation 
upon which any right of an individual 
to own, acquire or use property in the 
production and creation of wealth is 

` based, and that therefore the individual 
actually operates as a trustee of the 
property with the consent of the Gov- 
ernment, and the Government, acting 
by the democratic method of exercising 
its legislative processes, has the power 
to fix the terms under which the trustee- 
ship may be exercised. The following 
statements from a varying list of indi- 
viduals and groups indicates that this 
concept of mine is not a new one: 


Exursir 4 


A SUMMARY BY SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE OF FULL 
EMPLOYMENT IN A FREE SOCIETY 

And its practical proposals are inadequate, 
not only through deficient diagnosis, but 
even more because action is inhibited by a 
sense of values that is wrong in two respects: 
of treating private enterprise as sacro- 
sanct—a sovereign power independent of the 
state, 


Exnrerr 5 
{From America of April 14, 1945] 
F. E. P. C.—A CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRACY 
(By Richard J. Roche) 

But, to put the matter beyond argument, 
look at what happened to the proven cases 
of flagrant discrimination involving certain 
railroads and railway-labor unions. The 
F. E. P. C., after trying in vain for months to 
negotiate an adjustment, finally passed the 
matter on to the President—and the Presi- 
dent created the special Stacey committee, 
whose original purpose was to effect a just 
- settlement of the cases. More than a year has 
passed now since the Stacey committee took 
over, and some people are beginning to won- 
der if it is not the intent of the Stacey com- 
mittee to put the matter on ice forever. That 
is not good government. Rather than hav- 
ing a powerful and ruthless F. E. P. C., it 
seems that we have some business enterprises 
and some labor unions more powerful than 
the Federal Government, 
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E Exner 6 
[From the Interracial Review of May 1945] 


CATHOLIC INTERRACIAL COUNCIL EDUCATION AND 
THE F. E. P. C. 


Whenever the question of any sort of fair 
employment practices legislation is discussed, 
& stock objection raised is that education is 
so much better than any kind of legal or 
punitive apparatus. 

* ` * * . 

“You cannot force people to employ per- 
sons whom they do not like. Unless you 
have popular opinion behind such enact- 
ments, they will be either resisted or evaded, 
If you try to bring force to bear, you only 
make the situation worse. The time is not 
ripe for this kind of legislation. What is 
needed now is education, since it is misun- 
derstanding and prejudice which encourages 
malfeasance. Such a committee or com- 
mission should be merely of an advisory, or 
research, or educational character. ‘There- 
fore the penal sections in the proposal 
should be removed, if the measure is at all 
to be encouraged.” 

If this type of reasoning were allowed fully 
to have its way, it would logically follow that 
there could be no enactments in any fleld 
which would bring the force of the Govern- 
ment or of the State to bear upon any ques- 
tion of social justice or civic rights, for in 
any of these you must deal with the same 
human factors of prejudice, misunderstand- 
ing, apathy, or vested interests. If a matter 
of elementary justice cannot be dealt with 
through the ordinary course of legal and 
judicial procedure, then we are not war- 
ranted in enacting any legislation on wages 
and hours, on the protection of women and 
minors, or safeguarding the right of work- 
ingmen to engage in collective bargaining. 
For in all these instances the law, when it 
takes shape in bodily action, comes up 
squarely against a vast mass of human igno- 
rance, human selfishness, and opposition, 

* N . + . . 

But the answer then given applies to the 
present day. The purpose of such law is to 
act as a deterrent, and such deterrents, as 
human experience shows, are absolutely nec- 
essary. Without some such deterrent provi- 
sions, a merely persuasive or advisory agency 
is a mockery. In other words, the test as 
to whether or not the State or the Govern- 
ment really means what it says, whether the 
citizens really mean what they say who see 
that such a measure is placed on the statute 
books, is the fact that it is provided with 
teeth, hands, and feet, quite as much as with 
merely eyes and a mouth. 

In his discussion of some sort of world 
organization to ensure international security 
after the present war, Pope Pius XII laid the 
utmost stress, as he has always done, upon 
the educational and persuasive agencies, 
Nevertheless, he clearly states that such a 
security organization must be provided with 
means of enforcing its decisions, even to the 
use of armed force. 

It is not necessary to resort to armed force 
to implement the findings of the F. E. P. O, 
The law gives effective penal deterrents of 
& less violent character, but the deterrents 
are needed nonetheless. 

Recording this clear principle, however, 
does not in any way imply that one would 
underestimate the supreme need of popular 
education, in order to supplement the agen- 
cies for deterrent action. Certainly, in like 
fashion, provisions need to be made for set- 
ting in motion a process of conciliation and 
persuasion, as far as this is effective. The 
use of education and the resort to force when 
the law is infringed are not two opposing 
or contradictory ideas, but. they are two parts 
of one whole, mutually complementing one 
another, 
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Furthermore a logically and effectively 
planned agency with sufficient sanctions has 
itself an educational character. 


Exurerr 7 
{From New York World-Telegram of 
February 20, 1945] 
CALL ANTI-DISCRIMINATION BILL PRACTICAL, JUST 


(By George E. Haynes, executive secretary, 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America) 

The two articles which you published giv- 
ing the pro and con of the antibias bills were 
excellent. Your editorial of February 16, 
however, does not seem to weigh all the facts 
and phases. You say that until education 
has accomplished a great deal more you fear 
that this bill will “retard rather than advance 
the progress hoped for. The objection is not 
to the purpose but to the method.” 

In the first place, laws are means of pòpu- 
lar education. Furthermore, the main fea- 
tures of the bill provide for process of educa- 
tion carried on by an adequately organized 
State commission. 

Again about 20 years of a program of Inter- 
facial education has been carried on by many 

national bodies, especially the Federal Coun- 

cil of Churches, the Central Conference of 
Jewish Rabbis, the Interracial Commission of 
the Catholic Church, the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, and many edu- 
cational institutions. The Ives-Quinn bill 
and the commission that made the investi- 
gations that lead to its proposal are partly 
the result of that education. Public opinion 
now demands action. 

You say you object to the method. Let us 
compare other methods. During and since 
World War No. 1 there have been repeated 
investigations and the publishing of their 
results, Library shelves are loaded with 
publications gathered by such investigations, 
These have helped. Changes in interracial 
attitudes and behavior patterns come mainly 
through action. 

* * . » . 

To get employment as bus đrivers a Negro 
group in Harlem had to stage a boycott 
which almost precipitated a riot. This 
method should be no longer left as the only 
recourse these groups have. 

One objection made to this bill is that it 
would cost considerable to administer, 
Careful study has shown that discrimination 
in employment is one of the roots of race 
conflicts, Chicago, Detroit, Beaumont, New 
York, and many other cities furnish ample 
proof that a few hours of rioting cost many 
times more than years of administration of 
such constructive measures as this bill pro- 


poses. 

Another objection is that you cannot legis- 
late against prejudices and attitudes. This 
is true. The Ives-Quinn bill, however, does 
not attempt that. It aims to stop or prevent 
certain practices, as a part of our civil rights 
law. We have set minimum standards of 
wages, hours, and other working conditions, 
We have defined other unfair labor practices, 
Why should we not by law set fair employ- 
ment practice standards against discrimina- 
tion in employment because of race, creed, 
or national origin? 
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Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan, D. C. na- 
tionally known Catholic leader: “Discrimi- 
nation, whether practiced by employees = 
employers, is definitely immoral * * * 
if they committed theft or murder,” 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, American Jewish 
Congress: “I rest my case for the permanence 
of the Fair Employment Practice Committee 
on one basic truth: Racial, religious discrimi- 
nation in the field of employment is a denial 
of democracy and is of the essence of 
fascism.” 
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Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ: “The religious forces, 
and I believe the democratic forces, of the 
United States face a fundamental problem 
here, and that is finding concrete means to 
translate our ethical ideals into the realities 
of economic justice and racial brotherhood.” 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to yield the remainder of my time under 
this special order to my friend from Ar- 
Kansas [Mr. Hays]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr, Speaker, I appreciate 
very much the spirit in which my friend 
from Indiana [Mr. LAFOLLETTE] has ap- 
proached this problem. I want him to 

“know that I am grateful for his words 
with reference to me, and my position on 
this important question and I fully re- 
ciprocate that sentiment. 

The points on which we agree are as 
important as those on which we differ, 
We both believe in the democratic proc- 
ess and we have taken this means of 
presenting our views with the feeling 
that perhaps it might tend to clarify the 
issues. We both believe that we must 
do everything that men in positions of 
political responsibility can do to pre- 
serve the democratic means of settling 
differences between groups, not only be- 
tween races, but between groups of dif- 
ferent religious views. This bill is 
sweeping in its character, and applies 
not only to a discrimination between 
members of a minority race but also goes 
into religious differences. 

I hope that when action on the bill is 
concluded the victors will not say, “Now 
that settles it—we have downed them.” 
This is the sort of problem that requires 
continuous and intelligent study. If the 
bill should be defeated I will be relieved, 
for from my point of view a threat to 
important governmental principles will 
be removed, but a victory should be fol- 
lowed by cooperation in those things that 
will assure minority workers of just and 
equitable treatment. 

The bill to be considered is known as 
the fair employment bill. Justice Bran- 
deis once commented on the effect of 
conjure words. With mere words un- 
clothed by ideas one can conjure either 
favor or prejudice. The words “fair 
employment” belong in that category. 
They might serve to give us who oppose 
the Norton bill the appearance of favor- 
ing discrimination. I certainly do not 
favor it and I agree that wherever it is 
rooted in racial and religious prejudice, 
men and women of good will should exert 
themselves to put it down. Those of 
us who oppose the Norton bill do not 
approach the subject in a negative spirit. 
We do, however, exert our energies in a 
different direction. The situation which 
our opponents approach in terms of fair 
employment and with a legalistic instru- 
ment we approach in terms of full em- 
ployment and with the consent of the 
community as its vehicle. 

In the process of securing fair employ- 
ment, legislation will be of negligible im- 
portance. It is unity of purpose we seek, 
not enforced relationships. It was a 
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former Member of this House, T. V. 
Smith, of Illinois, who said that “gov- 
ernment is only the political shadow of 
democracy.” Government cannot supply 
the motive for unity; it can only supply 
the mechanics, and if the motive is lack- 
ing no governmental process will suc- 
ceed. To insist on invoking the powers 
of state where attitudes rather than ac- 
tions constitute the offense is to fly in 
the face of a basic and fundamental rule 
of democratic life. This is a lesson from 
human experience whose relation to law 
is notabiy formulated in the words of 
Henry Maine, “Social opinion should al- 
ways be in advance of law, and happiness 
of the people depends upon the narrow- 
ness of the gulf between them.” 

It is my contention that even if the 
assumption of my friend from Indiana 
that passage of the Norton bill would be 
a proper exercise of the powers of state 
were correct, it is nevertheless true that 
until a greater degree of public support 
can be marshaled for its enforcement it 
will crash as some other Federal meas- 
ures have, upon the rock of popular re- 
sistance. Two good examples occur to 
me. I happen to be among those who 
oppose the sale of liquor as a social evil, 
but we learned that that evil could not 
be destroyed by passing Federal legisla- 
tion. So with antievolution bills. I be- 
lieve in the spiritual interpretation of 
creative forces, and it was the denial of 
that which disturbed some of the States, 
but the people learned that just passing 
a law against the point of view of which 
they disapproved was futile. 

I cannot forget something that hap- 
pened in Tulsa, Okla., soon after I was 
elected to Congress in 1942. I spoke un- 
der the auspices of the Conference of 
Christians and Jews. I referred rather 
casually to the fact that I hoped no word 
or act of mine as a Member of Congress 
would ever make anyone a member of a 
minority feel less secure in America. I 
was speaking to a Protestant group. The 
statement was later quoted by a young 
man of the Catholic faith under circum- 
stances indicating that the words had 
a vital meaning for him, and the experi- 
ence impressed me with the fact that this 
is a Nation of minorities with varying 
interrelated problems. 

My opposition to the bill is by no means 
a departure from one of the major ac- 
tivities of my life. Some of my best 
years have been devoted to disadvan- 
taged people. For several years I was 
associated with the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration and many of our activities 
were devoted to improving the lot of 
Negro farmers and farm laborers. I 
have considerable pride in that affilia- 
tion. For several years I was a member 
of the Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation of the South and of local in- 
terracial groups devoted to improving 
race relations, and I do not propose to 
be faithless to the instincts which pro- 
duced those associations. I am con- 
vinced that in opposing the bill I am 
serving the interests of all minorities, in- 
cluding our colored people. 

What the Negro really needs in the 
realm of civie and economic life as dis- 
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tinguished from social pursuits is a 
lessening of his race connection. How, 
then, in the name of simple logic can 
anyone expect to help him with this þill? 
It would accentuate the race tie and 
would set in motion counter movements 
to retard him. Look at the proposed 
procedure. If a worker is discharged he 
files a complaint alleging that it was not 
for incompetence but because of his 
color. Now, there is no way at all by 
which the employer can prove by evi- 
dence not related to his own mental 
processes and human reactions that the 
charge is not true. A very distasteful 
business incidentally for us to thrust 
upon American employers and an im- 
plied blanket indictment of their tol- 
erance and fairness that the facts do not 
justify. As a result of any employer's 
failure to convince the Commission—not 
constituted as a court, remember—that 
the charge is not true, the employee goes 
back to work or the employer goes to 
jail. Now, why does the employee go 
back to work? For only cne reason; 
he-is identified with a minority. Per- 
haps he should go back to work; perhaps 
he should not have been discharged, but 
let us be honest. He goes back because of 
his race or religion. We cannot stimu- 
late individual efficiency and self- 
reliance with that procedure. We will 
only intensify any existing prejudice 
against the affected groups. 

This is a procedure, however, not ex- 
tended by the bill to all forms of dis- 
crimination. The other day I had a 
letter from a person in New York State 
who had read something of this contro- 
versy. He said, “I am opposed to this 
legislation, but if you seriously propose 
to adopt it, then write into the bill a 
provision that will give those of us who 
are over 40 years of age the same pro- 
tection that you are giving to members 
of a racial or religious minority, be- 
cause the discrimination against men 
over 40, even over 30 in many instances, 
is entitled to recognition if you are going 
to.approach the problem legislatively.” 

You do not propose to prohibit dis- 
crimination against those with physical 
handicaps. I would like to point out that 
it has taken years of patient educational 
endeavor on the part of the friends of the 
physically handicapped to secure recog- 
nition for them, to induce many employ- 
ers to accept them, and to break down 
the old idea that a physical handicap 
Op- 
portunities for this group were not forced 
by law. 

I reiterate that my opposition is to the 
specific measure before us, the Norton 
bill, H. R. 2232, not to improving the 
lot of minority workers. In discussing it 
I shall attempt to show, first, that the 
bill is based upon false conceptions of 
rights and immunities and violates fun- 
damental principles; second, that the use 
of legal force and coercion has failed 
under the present plan and that this 
measure will not work where there is a 
large percentage of Negroes; third, that 
the procedure suggested will drive a 
wedge between racial and religious groups 
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and will tend to destroy their faith in 
each other, 

The bill gives authority to the Com- 
mission to order employers to continue 
complainants in employment and gives 
authority to the courts to punish for con- 
tempt failure to obey Commission orders. 
It denies Federal agencies any appeal 
from Commission decisions and author- 
izes the President to dismiss summarily 
any officer found by the Commission to 
be guilty of a discriminatory practice. 
Moreover, the bill does not provide for 
jury trials on appeals to the court from 
Commission orders. 

The bill confuses two functions of gov- 
ernment, the regulatory or coercive func- 
tion, and the promotional function of 
government. An example of the promo- 
tional service is the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. In one generation they have ad- 
mitted to many of our economic processes 
members of that important and historic 
minority. 

In its regulatory aspects the bill fol- 
lows somewhat the pattern of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board though the 
powers conferred are considerably 
broader than those of the Labor Board. 
In the past when economic controls were 
applied by such agencies as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the 
Federal Trade Commission, mentioned by 
the gentleman from Indiana, the ap- 
proach has been essentially a judicial one. 
The mandates of those agencies definitely 
describe the practices to be prevented so 
that the plan has worked out acceptably 
with no violence to individual rights. 

This bill is different. What is pre- 
scribed is so bound up with delicate hu- 
man relations that it may be said if the 
bill passes we are for the first time in 
history legislating against a mental at- 
titude. 

The basic purpose of the bill is not to 
make a crime of something, if so the pro- 
scribed practice would be identified as a 
criminal offense and the penalties would 
be set out. A bill of that type would be 
assigned to the Judiciary Committee and 
if passed would become a part of the 
criminal code. But that is not this bill. 
It is seeking not to define and punish 
a crime but to do a positive thing—to 
create or preserve jobs for minorities 
through certain pressures applied to priv- 
ate employers. Now I submit that use 
. of this device will do the Negroes and 
all minorities great harm—for we cannot 
expose to coercion and arbitrary controls 
any minority—in this instance, private 
employers, without endangering the free- 
dom of all groups. 

This country was founded upon faith 
that most of the people would do the 
right thing, and now it is proposed to 
surrender that valuable element in our 
social and political life and move on the 
assumption that in industrial relation- 
ships people must be forced, not by pub- 
lic sentiment or by employee groups 
through collective bargaining, but by 
law to do the right thing, and what is 
right is so vaguely defined as to subject 
employers to terrible confusion and 
harassment. It is claimed that this is 
to prevent injustice. But the Federal 
Government cannot take on the business 
of forcibly preventing all injustices. Not 
even the States operating in the vast 
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realm of their reserved sovereignty 
undertake it. A father disinherits a son 
or daughter—arbitrarily and unjustly 
cuts them off, through prejudice, we will 
say. That outrages our sense of justice 
but does anyone contend that a Federal 
statute to prevent it isin order? Equity 
courts will compel a husband to provide 
for a wife but courts do not compel them 
to live together. This bill, however, 
makes possible the imposing of serious 
penalties including imprisonment of an 
employer for refusal to continue a person 
in his employment with no trial of the 
issues by a jury and deprived of the pro- 
tection of the rule that evidence against 
him must preponderate. The Congress 
has surely not come to that low regard 
for the judicial process. 

It is not possible to discuss this meas- 
ure without specifically dealing with the 
southern situation, for any substantial 
improvement in the economic condition 
of the race must be achieved within its 
borders, but that is not to say that the 
impact of this bill if passed would not 
be just as great in certain areas of the 
North and West. 

I do not condone prejudice and dis- 
crimination against Negro workers 
either by employers or labor unions; for 
the same reason I ask tolerance for the 
white people of the South who are also a 
national minority and that tolerance 
seems to be lacking among some vocal 
proponents of other minority rights. 
These critics of the South are not con- 
tent to point out the national imper- 
fections in dealing with racial minori- 
ties—for which the South accepts its 
share of the blame. But such critics 
have continually abused the South and 
have made every incident there the basis 
for an indictment against the region 
even to the embarrassment of many of 
the South’s Negro leaders. One wonders 
at times if these exponents of hate want 
justice for the southern Negro, or injus- 
tice so they may make political capital 
of his condition. How else explain their 
obstruction. of the efforts by members 
of both groups to establish effective and 
nonviolent means of adjusting differ- 
ences? 

But repetition of the story of the 
wrongs we have suffered from these ex- 
tremists might add to the tensions gen- 
erated by this legislation. Moreover, I 
recognize that charges and counter- 
charges of prejudice do not advance us 
toward a solution. Arguments over who 


. bears the greater blame will not help. 


Ultimately the South must be right in 
her policies on race as on other vital is- 
sues. Believe me the South wants to be 
right. We are struggling with these 
complicated problems with perhaps a 
greater anxiety and charity than we are 
generally credited with. Surely those 
outside the South can see that further 
complications will result from attempts 
like this to impose a short and unreal- 
istic political formula upon our race re- 
lations. 

We are not bitter over the evidences 
of outside interest in our problem, for it 
is the source of social, economic, and 
political difficulties for the North and 
West. The problem is not exclusively 
ours, It has a national, indeed in some 
respects an international, character, 
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Colored people of other countries have 
been told that America will not treat her 
colored minorities fairly. That is dis- 
turbing, but I trust that when the whole 
story is told—when our minority citizens 
appraise the genuine forces for justice 
at work in this country—they will inter- 
pret our actions correctly. We owe it to 
them to take this action without rancor 
and with a proper regard for new world 
conditions. We could not repress these 
human concerns if we would. Our own 
sympathies are expansive. We are inter- 
ested in disadvantaged peoples too—even 
those of other continents—and we know 
that this quality tn human life defies 
geography. 

It is not necessary to look farther than 
the employment policy of this House to - 
find that there are practical reasons for 
appointing officials having considerable 
freedom in the selection of personnel. 
To inject the element of race and re- 
ligion is to impose injustices upon the 
employer. The House should study its 
own criterion. Is it fair for us to retain 
a freedom of employment policy for our- 
selves and deny it to private employers? 
Is the House prepared to prescribe that 
percentages of white and colored em- 
ployees on the House staff—in all 
grades—should be the same as that of 
the general population? We know that 
it is not feasible, and that it is not a ques- 
tion of justice or injustice. Similarly, 
private employers may have reasons for 
hiring all white or all colored, reasons 
that do not involve personal judgments 
as to fitness at all. The habits and at- 
titudes of customers must be considered. 
Sometimes this works to the Negro’s ad- 
vantage. I know plantation owners who 
prefer Negro tenants as better operators 
than the available white tenants and 
they will not rent to white farmers. Ido 
not anticipate that many white farmers 
would seek to change the practice if this 
should become the law, but it is conceiv- 
able that it might be used as a counter- 
measure if attempts were made to en- 
force its provision in the South. 

The problem must be resolved in other 
terms. The goal is to work toward full 
employment, is to find, to create new 
opportunities, and to add to the efficiency 
of Negro workers. That is partly the 
white man’s responsibility and while he 
is not discharging it adequately he has- 
made a splendid beginning. We must 
encourage the efforts to improve educa- 
tional opportunities. Some must alter 
their thinking as to the Negro’s capacity, 
and efforts should be made to open up 
trades that have been closed to him. It 
is a fact that the Negro had been losing 
certain types of employment before the 
war and while he has made gains in 
some, as in aircraft manufacturing, he 
is just now recovering from severe losses 
in others. But these forces are governed 
by popular attitudes and opinions, not 
primarily by employer policies, and it 
would be rank injustice to place upon 
private employers the burden of displac- 
ing public opinions and practices with 
the patterns of conduct envisioned by 
this bill. People do not persist in in- 
justice. I know that those who are 
zealous for exact and perfect justice will 
not agree to that; but people do respond 
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to appeals for fairness, and that is the 
hope of every minority group. Booker T. 
Washington’s statement, “The only way 
the white man can hold a Negro in a 
ditch is to stay in it with him,” is often 
quoted in the South. The religious and 
educational forces to which I have al- 
luded have become vigorous. Now that 
we ere reaching the culmination of some 
of the hopes that we had for the Negro, 
it would be a great tragedy to interrupt 
those programs and to startle the South 
and the Nation with this kind of Federal 
legislation. 

When I graduated from high school 
in 1915 there were only 64 Negro high 
schools in all the South. Today there 
are 2,500. There is a growing number 
of white people in the South who op- 
pose efforts to place ceilings over the 
Negro’s progress. Perhaps you saw the 
statement that was recently issued by 
Governor Darden, of Virginia; Ralph Ma- 
gill, editor of the Atlanta Constitution; 
Donald Comer, Alabama industrialist; 
and a hundred other southerners which 
said, “We believe in equal pay for equal 
work,” and conceded a number of other 

` things that the Negroes of the South 
have been suggesting. 

We realize that the Negro’s advance- 
ment would be reflected in the region’s 
progress. Considerations of economic 
stability and security call for an en- 
lightened and progressive view of this 
matter, and the South is embracing it. 

The Negro may suffer individual in- 
justices—indeed on occasions he does— 
but ultimately his race and he as an indi- 
vidual will get the opportunities for 
which they are equipped. He is being 
favored by these two forces just men- 
tioned: first, the white man’s self-inter- 

. est, and, second, a growing response to 
the moral principles that are involved 
in these efforts. 

While the Negro is acquiring and dem- 
onstrating fitness for more attractive 
types of employment he should recognize 
that it is not necessarily discrimination 
to regard him as unequal to the white 
workers in certain pursuits. He should 
also recall that he is regarded as ex- 
celling in certain trades, even though 
most of them are humble ones. These 
are relative considerations, anyway. If 
the Negro cannot yet measure up in some 
respects to his white competitor, he 
should take heart in contrasting his po- 
sition with that of his race 80 years ago. 
Students of his progress declare that no 
race has ever made comparable strides 
in an equal period of time. And I have 
faith enough in his recognition of that 
progress to believe that he would prefer 
an orderly development in an uncoerced 
community rather than to take a-chance 
on new and brighter ways of economic 
life bought at the expense of bitterness 
and violence. 

The farmers of Denmark were re- 
garded as Europe's finest before the war. 
It was the result of a generation of in- 
tensive social and educational endeavors. 
It is no reflection on the farmers of other 
European countries to say that they are 
not equal to the Danish farmers. In 
those neighborhoods in which the Negro 
bears the reputation of being a better 
tenant it is the compliment to him rather 
than a reflection on white tenants that 
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is significant. All the declarations of law 
regarding their relative capabilities that 
might be passed could not alter the con- 
dition. 

If the judgment imposed upon the 
Negro race is defective, passing a law 
will not do the job for him. He needs 
the white man’s friendship and assist- 
ance—the kind that involves imagina- 
tion and goodwill through every stratum 
of economic organization and the Negro 
would suffer if that friendship, so po- 
tentially powerful at this moment, is 
jeopardized by the passage of a law that 
his white neighbors reject en masse. 

My second objection to the Norton bill 
is that it is unworkable. Since so many 
Negroes live in the South their welfare 
as a national group will be determined 
largely by the things that take place in 
our region. While not forgetting the sit- 
uations that may exist in areas of war 
plants and war migrations in the North 
and West, I must therefore emphasize 
the southern relation to this proposal. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAYS. I prefer not to. I think I 
can save time by not yielding. I prefer 
to make the presentation without inter- 
ruption, if the gentleman please. 

The plan is wholly unworkable. We 
have the benefit of some experience on 
this point, and we have found that there 
are certain repercussions that always 
follow, repercussions that are not al- 
ways of an economic character. Both 
whites and Negroes often take the worse 
job from an income standpoint to have 
work that appeals to them and one that 
carries certain satisfactions not ex- 
pressed in money terms. I was inter- 
ested in the testimony that was pre- 
sented in one of the committees the other 
day by a Negro teacher. She was asked 
how much she made as a teacher, and 
she replied that she received $60 a month 
while she was teaching school. She 
worked 6 months of the year in a war 
plant. The testimony disclosed that she 
was making three times as much money 
in her war work as she made in her 
teaching. She was asked why she did 
not work in the war plants all the time. 
She seemed surprised at that, and said, 
“What! And leave my profession?” as 
if that were unthinkable. 

The economic man is not the whole 
man. There are certain values in life 
not measured in money terms that the 
Negro recognizes; and while that is no 
defense of unjust and discriminatory 
treatment, I am pointing out that if you 
enact this kind of measure you are going 
to expose the group to bitterness and 
resentment. The experience of F. E, 
P. C. demonstrates that fact. 

Both its successes and failures are en- 
lightening. Its failures are where it tried 
to force on a community a situation that 
the community was not willing to ac- 
cept—the F. E. P. C. experience in the 
Western Electric case in Maryland, and 
in the Philadelphia and Washington city 
transit cases, to mention only three in- 
stances, provides proof that even in war- 
time the plan will not work where there 
is a large Negro population. Its successes, 
the cases where it secured additional 
manpower utilization in the war effort, 
were produced not by legal action but 
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chiefly through counseling in plants and 
with the support of labor unions. Where 
labor does not willingly cooperate in the 
objectives, results have been meager even 
in the North. I know of one case in which 
new jobs for a minority were opened up in 
a Texas war plant, the Deer Park Plant 
of the Shell Oil Co. at Houston, but it 
required the active cooperation of their 
fellow workers to bring it about. 

There are southern cities, Memphis, 
Little Rock, for instance, in which marked 
improvement is being made in the Ne- 
gro’s economic condition, but not through 
F. E. P. C. It would be enlightening per- 
haps to have a survey of the total re- 
sults—not alone of particular discrimina- 
tions and what happened to them, but of 
the collateral results in terms of com- 
munity attitudes and race relations. 
Statistics do not tell the story. The rec- 
cord will indicate for example that the 
seven employees out of 11,000 working . 
for the transit company in the Philadel- 
phia controversy are in the better jobs 
into which they were forced by F. E. 
P. C. orders but recently I asked a Phila- 
delphian who knows the city well and 
whose concern for justice for minorities 
is unquestioned “What did the incident 
accomplish for Negroes in Philadelphia? 
Is the outlook better or worse for them?” 
The answer was, “Definitely worse!” 

I also wrote to a number of friends in 
Southern cities about the F. E. P. C. 
I did not want to do the agency an in- 
justice. I wrote to those who would have 
a bias for rather than against the agency 
if emotions should be involved. I asked 
simple questions, mainly related to plant 
operations. Has it worked, has it done 
any good? Although all but 2 of about 
15 have already replied, not a single plant 
situation has been cited and not a single 
improvement for Negroes under F. E. P. C, 
auspices in 9 Southern States has been 


, reported. 


One newspaperman told me of some 
splendid work being done to assure fair 
treatment for Negro workers in his sec- 
tion, but not by the F. E. P. C. He said, 
“There is still a long way to go before 
Negroes reach job parity with white pro- 
duction workers but progress has been 
made. I would much prefer to see a con- 
tinuance of a progress along these lines 
than to risk the injection of F. E. P. C.” 

The disastrous results of F. E. P. C.'s 
attempted coercion‘in situations in which 
there is a large Negro population do not 
cancel the arguments for counsel and 
service in the employment field by Fed- 
eral authorities They do, however, prove 
that something of great value to the 
Negro, namely, the esteem and good will 
of the majority group, is lost when at- 
tempts are made to force action. This is 
my third objection to the Norton bill; if 
serious efforts are made to enforce it the 
bill will be a fatally divisive influence and 
will retard the development of harmo- 
nious relations for years to come. 

It is apparent that employers—even 
the most progressive—fear the continua- 
tion of an agency upon which such sweep- 
ing powers are conferred. These fears 
are understandable. If a judicial point 
of-view were guaranteed and if the tech- 
niques of adjustment were in the hands 
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of those acquainted with local circum, 
stances that fear would not exist to such 
a degree, 

That fear would not exist if controls 
authorized by the bill were dependent 
upon action by the States or localities 
to be affected. Men do not fear their 
neighbors, but they do fear an effort to 
force conformity to patterns which they 
have had no share in making and which 
may be imposed upon them without ref- 
erence to their special situations. 

The practical side of this is that em- 
ployers fearing compulsion with regard 
to upgrading and promotion of groups 
of workers will reduce to a minimum the 
number of minority group members in 
their plants. One observer writes me: 

I doubt very seriously whether equality 
of treatment can be legislated. The more 
likely result will be if the attempt is made 
that the minority groups will receive treat- 
ment as a class and as individuals will be 
given less opportunity because of the fact 
if individuals were recognized for their worth 
that force will be used to confer these ad- 
vantages equally upon the class. 


The natural result will be that when 
the slowed-down tempo of peace em- 
ployment comes the employer will say, 
“I won’t try to expand my operations—I 
won't hire because I can’t choose whom 
I take on. I won’t promote individuals 
on merit because it will create demands 
by the group.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I think the gentle- 
man is speaking to a favorable audience, 
and some of those who ought to hear are 
not here, and I make the-point of order 
that a quorum is not present. I make it 
on the understanding that there will 
not be a motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, - Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 58] 
Anderson, Daughton, Va. Heffernan 
N. 4 Dawson Hendricks 
Andresen, Delaney, Herter 
A tH. James J. Hobbs 
Baldwin, Md Dickstein Holifield 
Baldwin, N. Y. Dirksen Holmes, Wash, 
Barden Domengeaux Howell 
Barrett, Pa Eaton Izac 
rry Elliott Jackson 
Bates, Ky. Elssesser Jennings 
Beall Fallon Jensen 
Bell Fellows Johnson, Okla, 
Bender Flannagan Kearney 
s Fogarty Kefauver 
Bland Fuller Kelley, Pa, 
Bloom Fulton Keogh 
Bradley, Mich, Gardner Kerr 
Bradley, Gary Kunkel 
Brumba' Gerlach Lane 
Buck Gifford Lea 
Buckley Gillespie Link 
Bunker re Luce 
urgin Gorski Lynch 
Canfield Granahan McGlinchey 
Case, S. Dak, reen Maloney 
Chenoweth Gwinn, N. Y. Manasco 
Clark Hall, Edwin Marcantonio 
Clements Arthur Mason 
u, May 
Cole, Mo, Leonard W, Morgan 
Cooley Hancock Mott 
Corbett Norton 
Curley Hartley O'Brien, Mich, 
D'Alesandro Havenner O'Toole 
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Patterson 

Peterson, Fla. Roe, N.Y. Totrens 
Pfeifer Rogers, N. Y. Trimble 
Philbin Ryter Vorys, Ohio 
Ploeser Sabath Vursell 
Powell Sharp Wadsworth 
Powers Sheppard Walter 
Price, Fla. Sheridan Weaver 
Quinn, N. Y Short Weichel 
Rabin Simpson, Pa. Weiss 
Rains Slaughter Welch 
Rankin Smith, Va West 
Rayfiel Somers, N.Y. White 
Reed, N. Y. Stewart Wilson 
Rich Talbot Winter 
Richards Talle Woodruff, Mich 
Rivers Taylor Worley 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 281 
Members have answered to their names, 
A quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Arkansas may proceed for 15 
additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is. there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I think it 


may be said with reference to the quorum 
call that it was not at my request; but 
Iam grateful for the opportunity to con- 
tinue a while longer in explanation of my 
position regarding a measure that has 
engaged the attention of the Congress 
for many weeks. 

It has been the feeling of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
LAFOLLETTE] and myself that in the midst 
of war it would not be becoming to add 
anything to the divisive influences that 
grow out of this problem, We will re- 
quire in the solution of the problems of 
race relations all of the good will, all of 
the wisdom, that we can summon. I 
have faith in the people of my region, 
both its white leadership, and the Negro 
leadership. The case against F. E. P. C. 
does not rest upon distrust of the Negro 
race or any other minority. I wish there 
were time to tell you some of the exploits 
of the race. I refer for example to 
Charles Johnson, an instructor at Fisk 
University, and President F. D. Patter- 
son, of Tuskegee Institute, as persons to 
be looked to for sound advice, and while I 
do not expect and do not imply by this 
compliment that they will agree with all 
of my conclusions, it is this kind of lead- 
ership that will best help the Negro race, 

On the other hand there are certain 
self-appointed spokesmen for the race 
who have shown by their words and ac- 
tions that they are willing to jeopardize 
the country’s war effort to achieve cer- 
tain domestic objectives. They have 
denounced the best friends the Negro has 
among the white people. They have 
tried to destroy the influence of such 
men as Mark Ethridge, Virginius Dab- 
ney, and John Temple Graves, and they 
have succeeded temporarily in marring 
the spirit of good will and confidence that 
has existed between such liberal white 
leadership and the Negroes of our region, 
They will denounce me for this speech 
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and they will undertake to poison the 
minds of their constituency against 
everyone who pleads for moderation and 
faith. Their reliance is in political pres- 
sure and legal coercion. They are will- 
ing to subject their race to the bitterness 
and distrust that must inevitably follow 
that course, although extremely few of 
them live in the South where estrange- 
ment may affect the daily lives of 
Negroes. 

Iam therefore determined to do every- 
thing I can to change that trend and to 
help establish or rather to restore those 
contacts between the races that make 
for the constructive improvement of 
both. P 

We are simply insisting upon a regard 
for the facts. When Mark Ethridge said 
that segregation must be accepted in the 
South he was not theorizing but was 
stating a fact. When Virginius Dabney 
reminded the Negroes that their ad- 
vancement to a more desirable economic 
position could not come overnight, he 
was being factual. When John Temple 
Graves asserted that whatever the rea- 
sons for their condition the Negro as a 
group does not now have the industrial 
qualifications possessed by the white 
workers, he was not moved by prejudice 
against them; he was facing reality. 
When such factual approaches to a tough 
problem result in bitter condemnation by 
the extremists, both Negro and white, it 
is time for counsel from a wiser leader- 
ship and I know it is available. Such 
narrow-Visioned and violent leadership 
should be repudiated so that faith in the 
processes of conference and mutual trust 
can be restored. 

We cannot help the Negro help him- 
self unless that is done. The process is 
vital; it is more vital than objectives. 
To think otherwise is to lean toward the 
totalitarian idea. Some of Hitler’s ob- 
jectives, full employment, good pay, sta- 
bility, efficiency, were not objectionable. 
Enthusiasm over objectives, particularly 
the economic ones, should not cause us 
to forget that democracy is a process. 

An inferior status is never accepted 
complacently by a group. It is a fine 
quality in human life that men contin- 
ually seek even against overwhelming 
odds to advance and certainly I do not 
condemn any individual or race for that. 
No policy of government could stifle that 
force, but the less favored group might 
keep in mind that this is not due to per- 
verseness of the other race, it is a part 
of the phenomena of human society. The 
Negro knows that white people as a race 
are not oppressive and unjust. His 
southern leaders are telling him through 
the din of agitation to have faith in his 
white friends, that as a class they are 
not predatory. Individuals of both races 
may be predatory. A little known fact 
of pre-Civil War history is that a cer- 
tain number of free Negroes prosperous 
enough to do so acquired slaves of their 
own color. Ponder the fact that some of 
the worst forms of exploitation of low- 
income Negroes today are by members 
of their own race. But it is an individual 
not a racial characteristic. 

There is not time to do any more than 
this. If I trangress on the time of the 
gentleman from Indiana, I wish he would 
please call me, because he has been so 
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fine and understanding that I certainly 
would not offend. I have talked out of 
my heart to you today because this dis- 
turbs our people down South. It is not 
said with rancor, it is not said to deepen 
the cleavages between the races. I 
have made that very clear. For the 
three reasons I have given, first, the plan 
is unsound from the standpoint of fun- 
damental principles; second, it is un- 
workable; and third, it will create dis- 
trust and antagonism between groups, 
I am opposed to this bill. 

But I talk to you as men who want to 
bring an understanding attitude to the 
most difficult, the gravest, the most deli- 
cate problem that faces us. We are in 
a political position. We must prove the 
soundness of this idea of government by 
the consent of the governed. I know 
that sentiment will not support this 
measure, I know there is evidence of a 
practically unanimous opinion on that 
point in a region where three out of four 
Negroes are living. 

On that basis I ask in all seriousness 
and with the deep conviction that years 
of interest in the problem of building 
good race relations have built up, do not 
permit this coercive measure to become 
law. 

Mr, RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I would like to yield for 
any questions. I have reserved the rest 
of the time for questions if there is any 
time. Otherwise, I shall have to yield 
the floor to the gentleman from Indiana. 
Mr. Speaker, may I ask how much time 
I have remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
17 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HAYS. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Indiana how much of that 
time is his? 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Fifteen minutes. 

Mr. HAYS. Ihave just 2 minutes re- 
maining. 

Do not overlook the fact that this bill 
gives great and sweeping statutory powers 
to a commission for the control of men- 
tal attitudes. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I am sorry. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I un- 
derstood the gentleman was not yielding. 

Mr. HAYS. Does the gentleman want 
to ask a question? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. Mr. Speaker, 
I have a very personal affection for the 
able gentleman from Arkansas, and I re- 
spect, of course, as all of us do, his mental 
honesty. I disagree with him on this 
matter, as there will be disagreements 
among many Members on the subject. I 
do desire, however, to have an expres- 
sion from the gentleman. We have heard 
the proponent of the legislation, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. LAFOLLETTE], 
speak, and now the opponent, both of 
whom have been fair and have made 
splendid provocative presentations. I 
am wondering if the gentleman from 
Arkansas would say it was political when 
both the Republican Party directly in 
its platform, and the Democratic Party, 
by indirection, or by purpose, endorsed 
the principle of such legislation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yicld? 
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Mr. HAYS. I am sorry I cannot yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I am now 
speaking on the time of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. La FOLLETTE], and 
unless he feels the time should be yielded, 
I must yield the floor to him. I am 
terribly sorry. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. The gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Hays] may answer 
that question if he desires. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I will 
say that is unfair. If he answers that 
question, we want him to answer some 
of the other questions. 

Mr. HAYS. I shall not take the time 
to answer the question of the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 
May I impose to this extent upon the 
good nature of the gentleman from In- 
diana to say that I am grateful, pro- 
foundly grateful, to him. In his spirit 
of calm discussion, and only in that spir- 
it, should the final issue be determined. 
To conclude I have tried to say just this, 
that the preservation of the rights of all 
workers, Negroes, and others, lie in their 
identification not with some minority, 
but with the majority, the majority of 
Americans, the overwhelming body of 
Americans who believe in the rights of 
the individual citizen around whom all 
the concepts of democratic government 
are built. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman from Arkansas yield to 
me the balance of his time? 

Mr, HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, some 
of our colleagues have come in since we 
started. It was agreed by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas and myself that we 
would debate this legislation, and, inso- 
far as we could, confine it to a debate 
between ourselves. 

I opened some time ago and used 29 
minutes of my time. The gentleman 
from Arkansas IMr. Hays] has used other 
time, with the understanding that he 
would yield back to me approximately 15 
minutes, which he has done. Under those 
circumstances, we are rather bound not 
to yield. I hope the Members will under- 
stand what that arrangement was. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I would like to 
withdraw the question, then. I did not 
understand that an agreement had been 
made whereby formal speeches, but not 
questioning were in order. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Those were cir- 
cumstances, and it is very fair of the 
gentleman from West Virginia to gra- 
ciously accept them. 

This started out and will end, I hope, 
on the same unemotional plane upon 
which we are attempting to debate this 
legislation. I have been granted the right 
to revise and extend my remarks. There 
are certain technical arguments which I 
will include in my written remarks that 
I do not have time to make now. There 
are certain things I want to say now in 
answer to the argument made by the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas (Mr. Hays], which 
you have heard, 
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In the first place, I have not raised, 
nor do I intend now to raise, any infer- 
ence that all the prejudice and all the 
discrimination lies in any geographical 
area of the United States. I am well 
aware of the limitations of many of us 
who live in the so-called North. I think 
I am aware of the fact that there have 
been debates in the past as to what are 
the basic causes of this situation, or 
rather who was to blame most, the 
trader in slaves from the North who 
brought the black man here, or the peo- 
ple in the South who utilized them. I 
do not think any of those things make 
any difference now. We are living in a 
country which professes to believe in the 
full rights of the individual. We are liv- 
ing in a country which professes to be- 
lieve in Christianity and Christian ethics 
as expressed in democratic principles. 
This is not a question of granting rights 
to people as minorities. It is a question 
of casting the scale from our own eyes, 
our own minds, and our own consciences, 
which prohibits us from seeing that all 
men are equal under God, that all men 
in this country must have a full oppor- 
tunity to live as full men. Since most 
of us live by bread as well as by spiritual 
things, it is not enough to say in this 
democracy that a man has the right to 
vote, the right to select people to repre- 
sent him, and then because of an ethi- 
cally unsustainable prejudice to continue 
to maintain this discrimination, which 
says that the black-skinned citizen has 
not the right to economic full oppor- 
tunity. 

Very recently our thoughts with ref- 
erence to government and the purposes 
of government have changed. Any per- 
son who owns private property and uses 
it for the purpose of trading and devel- 
oping wealth and the employment of 
people holds that in trust for the bene- 
fit of all the people of the land. All 
of the people of the land, acting through 
their representative body, this Congress, 
have a right to impose terms upon that 
trusteeship. Now if you do not believe 
that, if you do not understand that, just 
as certain as the day follows the night, 
the masses of people in this country, 
without regard to color, who work, 
whether with their hands or with their 
brains, but who do not own, will turn 
to some form of economy which they 
think will give them that opportunity. 
In that event they will turn to an econo- 
my in which the Government operates 
business and controls the rights to jobs. 
I do not want to see that happen. 

There is talk here about agitation. 
Why, Mr. Speaker, if we fail to practice 
the requirements of the Christian ethic, 
in which we believe, which states that 
all men are of one blood and that there 
must not be discrimination against a 
man because of his color, the people of 
America will cast aside their belief in 
this Christianity and then will be created 
a field in which the Communists, whom 
so many fear, can work. 

That is all there is basically to this 
problem. We are not talking about the 
percentage of employment of any group. 
Let me give you this thought: Do not 
say, “What a bad cisposition that hand- 
some girl has,” but think for a minute 
and say; “What a beautiful body that 
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disagreeable soul has.” These things of 
skin, and color, and race, and origin are 
not essential things. The errors and the 
prejudices that we have been subjected 
to have arisen out of failure to under- 
stand the true nature of man. 

Where a condition has existed for over 
a hundred years and has failed to be 
remedied despite all the attention and 
education we have attempted to give it, 
then a representative government of the 
people is acting within its democratic 
processes and according to its democratic 
obligations when it says that the Federal 
Congress can pass a law which can have 
an enforcement power to eliminate by 
administrative processes discrimination, 
which is the product of an anti-Chris- 
tian and undemocratic prejudice. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein a 
resolution from the Assembly of the State 
of California; also to extend in the REC- 
orp the context of a bill, H. R. 2941. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a letter from a constituent and my 
comments thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAVENS asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. CELLER] is recognized 
for 45 minutes. 


WAR CRIMES, WAR CRIMINALS, AND 
` PUNISHMENT 


Mr. CELLER. Mr, Speaker, I desire 
this afternoon to talk about war crimes, 
war criminals, and punishment. 

The curve of excitement in the war 
crimes graph rises again. Throughout 
the length and breadth of the United 
States, throughout the length and 
breadth of England, once more people 
stand aghast at the revelation of bestial- 
ity, at the design of horror. Newspaper 
pictures feature piles of corpses, the hol- 
low faces of starved prisoners of war 
stare at us from Sunday supplement 
pages. Waves of revulsion seize us and 
off to view the scenes are Members of 
the British Parliament and Members of 
the United States Congress. 


Detailed reports will come back to us 
and, doubtlessly, we shall listen with 
shocked attentiveness. Then what? 

Will we then realize the moral and 
political significance of these revela- 
tions? Will our resolve to do something 
sustain itself in the days that follow? 
Or shall we simply reach a high point of 
horror and subside into apathy as we 
have done before? 

The reports of the War Refugee Board, 
the reports of the death camps at Maide- 
nek, Treblinka, OSwiecin produced, if not 
the same, then a comparable degree of 
revulsion. 
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Mr. Speaker, I read the following from 
an editorial from the New York Herald 
Tribune of recent date: 

IT IS NOT PROPAGANDA 

A day or two ago an American sergeant, 
a young man brought up on the peaceful, 
sunlit levels of Long Island, stood in a foul 
brick building in what had been a German 
concentration camp at Gardelegen, near 
Magdeburg, looking at a heap of hundreds 
of. charred, still smoking corpses. “I never 
was so sure of exactly what I was fighting 
for,” he said, according to the Associated 
Press report. “Before this you would have 
said those stories were propaganda, but now 
you know they weren’t. There are the bodies, 
and all those guys are dead.” 

Gardelegen, Belsen, Buchenwald, Ohrdruf, 
Limburg, the execution factories uncovered 
earlier in Holland and Belgium and France— 
here is the unanswerable ocular evidence 
confirming the unbelievable things we had 
heard before about the Polish ghettos, about 
Oswiecin, about the crematoria in Russia 
and before that about Dachau. At first one 
did not believe it. Even now the mind re- 
fuses to dwell upon it. But the fects are 
there. Heaps of charred bodies are not 
“propaganda.” 

One cannot hide under the comfortable 
defense that it is all just propoganda or 
exaggeration, because it is not. The depths 
of sadism and brutality which were released 
when nazi-ism deliberately turned its back 
upon the dignity of the individual and built 
a philosophy of government upon the denial 
of the moral code of civilized man constitute 
one of the fundamental facts of our age. 


We knew these indecencies, these out- 
rages, were taking place. We knew that 
the perpetrators of these crimes were 
acting in accordahce with the decrees of 
their government. We knew these were 
not sporadic outbursts of criminality. 
We knew it was the deliberate plan of the 
enemy, its preconceived weapon in the 
waging of a war. These we, the Mem- 
bers of the United States Congress, knew, 
and yet, sunk beneath the weight of 
apathy, we sat back and permitted the 
snail pace of a United Nations War 
Crimes Commission to take charge; to 
take charge, what’s more, in secrecy, be- 
hind the cloak of anonymity. Now we 
are aroused, The terrible truth has been 
pressed upon our consciousness. Our 
soldiers are the victims of Nazi sadism. 
Our civilians are the victims of Nazi 
cannibalism. Almost 2 years the United 
Nations War Crimes Commission has 
been functioning and how much nearer, 
may I ask, are we to learning what it is 
all about? What policy, if any, has been 
pursued? What are its findings, its rec- 
ommendations, if any? What is there 
about the whole subject of war crimes 
that must be cloaked in secrecy? How 
much longer do we have to wait before 
the wheels of justice are really put into 
motion? 


I introduced House Joint Resolution 
93, a bill to set up a commission to be 
composed in part of Members of Con- 
gress to act as a watchdog, to prod into 
action whatever agency is in charge of 
war crimes, to see to it that what hap- 
pened after the last war would not hap- 
pen again. As you know, after the last 
war, of all the war criminals, actually 12 
were brought to trial, 6 sentenced to 
ridiculously light sentences and of those 
6, 2 escaped. It is little wonder then 
that the Germans supposed the world 
would countenance once more the com- 
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mission of outrages. But the State De- 
partment reported back to the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee before which 
hearings on the bill had been held that 
such a committee as embodied in my bill 
would be superfluous. Superfluous? 
And yet, before many days had passed, 
General Eisenhower had invited Mem- 
bers of Congress, as vitally interested 
people, as people whose concern it must 
be, to view the extent of the crimes. 
Prior thereto the British Government in- 
vited Members of the House already in 
Europe to view the results of Nazi atroci- 
ties. Nor can we afford to forget that 
the State Department, which more than 
any one body knew, or should have known 
the seriousness of the war offenses com- 
mitted, supinely accepted the dropping 
from its appropriations the sum of $25,- 
000 to permit the United States to keep 
its representative at the U. N. W. C. C. 
It never took the pains to make known 
the necessity for having our representa- 
tive at the Crimes Commission—did not 
care; or was not the problem important 
enough for the State Department to be 
bothered with? And yet, it calls the 
creation of a congressional committee to 
watch the operations of the U. N. W. C.C. 
superfluous; calls my resolution to rip 
aside the veil of secrecy superfluous; calls 
my resolution to keep us constantly in- 
formed unnecessary. 

We, the Members of Congress, are con- 
cerned with thè nature of the problem 
of the trial and punishment of war crim- 
inals in a very definite way, just as we 
are necessarily concerned with any one 
problem, the solution of which is inex- 
tricably woven into the establishment of 
a just and durable peace. 

For Congress to look once upon the 
scenes of the crimes and to report once 
is insufficient. Congress must take more 
than a momentary hand in one of the 
major problems of this war. 

Let us go into these latest revelations 
a bit deeper. In accordance with the 
Geneva Convention the Red Cross has the 
right—the right, I emphasize—to visit 
prisoners of war camps. These killings, 
the starvations, the abuses, did not hap- 
pen all in one day. They were prolonged 
operations. Did not the Red Cross know 
about them? If not, it failed in its duties. 
If it did, to whom were these atrocities 
revealed. Assuredly, we were not told. 
Who was told? The State Department? 
What, if anything, has the State Depart- 
ment done to accelerate action on the 
trial and punishment of war criminals? 
Has the State Department as yet ac- 
cepted officially any of the recommenda- 
tions of the Crimes Commission? Have 
we not a right to know? Who is re- 
sponsible for this silence? What in 
thunder is so sacrosanct about the sub- 
ject that matters of policy are kept in 
the dark, that we, as members of Con- 
gress are met with stony-faced silence 
in requests for action. 

The mothers of these prisoners of war, 
murdered or tortured by Nazis, had been 
led to believe that their sons as prisoners 
of war were being treated by the Axis in 
accordance with the Geneva Convention. 
What shall we, who represent these 
mothers, say to them? Shall we say po- 
litely, “See the Red Cross or go to the 
nearest official of the State Department”? 
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Herbert C., Pell: Here is your erstwhile 
member of the United States War Crimes 
Commission, who testified before the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, that 
he, as a representative of the United Na- 
tions War Crimes Commission, made 
recommendations to the State Depart- 
ment es to the definition of war crimes, 
the types of courts to be set up, military 
as well as civil, procedures to be opera- 
tive as to apprehension and custody of 
those criminals, the type of laws to be 
applied, the punishment, the terms, and 
the places of incarceration. 

The entire program, I am informed, 
has been outlined with great detail to 
the State Department, but no instruc- 
tion has been received as yet, though 
months have elapsed, with reference to 
these recommendations made to the 
State Department by the United Nations 
War. Crimes Commission, through Mr. 
Pell. Therefore the action of the Com- 
mission is stymied. ‘They cannot do 
anything unless they get an answer as 
to the policy of the State Department. 
Similarly, T presum2 the British Foreign 
Office has refused instructions. I pre- 
sume the U. N. W. C. C. is thus become a 
mere facade or front for the State De- 
partment and the British Foreign Office. 
It protects these two departments. 

Will Congress stand any further for 
such inaction? Will the public stand 
for it? Do we not need some sort of a 
watchdog such as is embodied in my bill, 
to stand in the background, a committee 
or commission composed in part of Mem- 
bers of Congress, fo checkmate apathy 
and diplomatic niceties that befog and 
becloud action, prevent legal pettifog- 
ging and prevent political chicanery? 
Meanwhile, all action is stalemated. 
Both our State Department and the 
British Foreign Office must be smoked 
out. It would be tragic to wait for VE- 
day. Confusion then would overwhelm 
judgment. 

I have before me something that has 
not yet been published anywhere. The 
statement I hold in my hand is a state- 
ment of the work of the War Crimes 
Office of the Judge Advocate General’s 
Office of the War Department, presided 
over by Maj. Gen. Myron C, Cramer and 
his assistant, Brig. Gen. John M. Weir. 
It is a complete program as to the trial 
and punishment of war criminals, 
What has happened? The War Depart- 
ment, the Army, is raring to go. It is 
chafing at the bit to get its hands around 
the necks, as it were, of these foul Nazi 
ocenders, but the State Department 
holds the War Department back. That 
is a horrible statement for me to make 
but it is the gospel truth. I received this 
report, which I now put in the RECORD, 
from the Judge Advocate General’s 
office this afternoon. I was furthermore 
told that the State Department prevents 
action by the War Department. 

Think of the implications and the re- 
percussions from that. ‘fhe big three at 
' the Crimes Conference stated that the 
various governments in ccntrol of Ger- 
many would be enabled to get after 
these war criminals, these Axis sadisis, 
these Axis jackals and cannibals, and 
despite that high authority, the State 
Department nonetheless holds back the 
very agency appointed in pursuance of 
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the Yalta Agreement so that these crimi- 
nals could be brought to beok. 
Apri 21, 1945. 


STATEMENT OF THE WORK OF THE WAR CRIMES 
OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 


(By Maj. Gen. Myron C. Cramer and his 
assistant, Brig. Gen. John M. Weir) 


A war crimes office has been established 
in the office of The Judge Advocate General 
of the Army. The mission assigned includes 
the collection from every available source of 
evidence of cruelties, atrocities, and acts of 
oppression against members of our armed 
formes or other Americans, including the 
people of any dependencies of the United 
States, such as the Philippines; the examina- 
tion, evaluation, and organization of such 
evidence; arranging for the apprehension 
and trial of persons against whom a prima 
facie case is made out, and for the execu- 
tion of sentences which may be imposed. 
The Secretary of the Navy has provided for 
participation through a Navy Division and 
Navy personnel. The agency thus established 
is authorized to act as a national war crimes 
office, like the similar offices established by 
some others of the United Nations. 

1. Organization of the office: The war 
crimes office is a part of the Office of the 
Judge Advocate General of the Army in the 
War Department at Washington, D. C. It is 
directed by an Assistant Judge Advocate 
General with the grade of brigadier general, 
and includes Army and Navy personnel and 
civilians. All officer personnel are lawyers 
and the great majority are especially quali- 
fied by experience in the prosecution or in- 
vestigation of criminal cases. At this time 
the office is organized into divisions for the 
European-Atlantic and Asiatic-Pacific areas, 
a Navy division, a common information di- 
vision, handling the collecting of informa- 
tion from every source, and an executive di- 
vision for the purpose of administration. 

2. Methods of contact and general proce- 
dure: Within the United States contact is 
maintained with, and information derived 
primarily from, other Government agencies, 
such as the Office of the Provost Marshal 
General, the Military Intelligence Division, 
the Office of Naval Intelligence, the Army Air 
Forces, the Office of War Information, the 
Federal Communications Commission and 
from the Department of State. Constant 
personal liaison with these agencies is main- 
tained by a representative of the war crimes 
office and all information brought to the 
war crimes office and analyzed. 

For the purpose of this report, the cases 
can be considered in three categories: (1) 
Cases requiring investigation only in the 
United States, (2) cases requiring investi- 
gation only within a theater of operations, 
(3) cases requiring investigation in both the 
United States and in a theater. In all of 
these cases, the information is sent to the 
theater immediately upon receipt regardless 
of whether the investigation has been com- 
pleted. 

Branch offices either organized or in the 
process of establishment include the Euro- 
pean theater, Mediterranean theater, Cen- 
tral Pacific areas, and Southwest Pacific area, 
These are a part of the Judge Advocate’s 
section of each headquarters with their pri- 
mary function the investigation of alleged 
war crimes and the collection of evidence 
relating thereto, including, for transmission 
to the governments concerned, evidence re- 
lating to war crimes committed against na- 
tionals of other United Nations and other 
atrocities. Offices subordinate to those of the 
theater commanders are being organized in 
each Army group and the channel for in- 
formation is the same as for courts-martial. 
The Navy channel is through the legal officers 
of all fleets and stations, Information from 
the field has heretofore been in the form 
of written reports to which the sworn state- 
ments of witnesses are attached and in some 
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instances by reports from boards of inquiry 
which have conducted investigations. 

Present plans call for an aggressive in- 
vestigation program to be undertaken in 
which traveling-investigating detachments 
will go from place to place, each to consist 
of four officers and five enlisted men. Ef- 
fort is made to identify the personal per- 
petrator of the cffense, but where this is 
impossible, attention is given to developing 
a pattern from which responsibility may be 
fixed, 

The recording and filing system is based on 
that of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
which is the investigatory branch of the 
United States Department of Justice. Com- 
plete files are maintained by categories of 
crimes, which are also divided into major 
geographical divisions. Each master file con- 
tains four major headings: (1) Summary of 
crime, (2) witnesses or other sources of 
information, (3) comment and notes, (4) rec- 
ommendations. As the bulk of the cases are 
eventually to be tried by courts which will 
sit outside the United States, the original 
files will be sent to the field with duplicates 
thereof kept in the Washington office. Of- 
fices in the field investigate offenses against 
both members of the armed forces and civil- 
fices in the field investigate offenses against 
American civilians have been committed in 
the Philippines during occupation by the 
Japanese and great importance is attached to 
these offenses. 


I am quite sure the Members of Con- 
gress realize the need for prompt action, 
particularly in the examination of rec- 
ords and for the preservation of testi- 
mony and evidence. Witnesses disap- 
pear or become reluctant to testify, ac- 
cused defendants deliberately lose their 
identity, they assume other names and 
stations and become lost in the shift of 
population. Thousands of depositions 
must be taken while memory is still fresh. 
That is why it is so important to estab- 
lish policy, for without policy nobody 
can know in what direction to proceed. 
This policy must be established with 
promptitude. That is exactly what the 
War Department wants to do. It has 
arranged for the taking of these deposi- 
tions while the memory of events is 
fresh, yet the State Department says no. 

I am glad that the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] has come 
in the room because I am going to ap- 
pear before her committee tomorrow, 
and I wish she would wait a moment and 
listen to what I am saying because of 
the importance of the resolution which 
is pending before the gentlewoman’s 
committee. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts, : 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
shall be very glad to listen. If the gen- 
tleman will recall, I was the first Mem- 
ber of Congress to criticize and condemn 
Hitler for his treatment of the perse- 
cuted minorities, and for a good many 
months I was the only one to do so. I 
saw the handwriting on the wall in 
those days, and I never ceased to have 
that belief. ` . 

Mr. CELLER, I will say to the gen- 
tlewoman ‘at is not sufficient, although I 
do congratulate the gentlewoman upon 
her foresight because I, too, saw eye to 
eye with her on the subject. But that is 
not enough. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, I 
agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. I am sure the lady, al- 
ways gracious and wise, would always 
say and do what is right and fair. We 
have had a cascade of words. We are 
through with words. We want words 
implemented by action. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
agree with the gentleman thoroughly. 

Mr..CELLER. I thank the able Rep- 
resentative from Massachusetts. We 
want action from the top to the bottom, 
The time is past for words. We want 
something done. Nothing has been done. 
That is why I offered my resolution, to 
which, as I said a moment ago, the State 
Department said, “Superfluous—unnec- 
essary,” as you know. But you appre- 
ciate as well as I do that unless some 
watchdog, as it were, on the part of Con~ 
gress, stands in the offing to prevent in- 
eptitude and fumbling and the diplo- 
matic befogging of issues, nothing will 
be done, and all we will have is what we 
had the last time—words, words, and 
more words—and then the new Kaiser 
or Fuehrer will become again a wood- 
chopper of Doorn, and von Tirpitz, and 
von Bismarck, and von Hindenburg, and 
von Mackensen—who has just been cap- 
tured again—in the guise of Goering, 
Goebbels, and Himmler will rise like the 
phoenix from the ashes for a second time 
to continue their depredations and out- 
rages. We do not want this to happen 
thrice, but it is going to happen thrice 
unless that cascade of words which I 
have indicated is implemented by action, 
and unless action is taken with prompti- 
tude. I called attention, before the gen- 
tlewoman entered, to a very comprehen- 
sive report issued by the Judge Advocate 
General, outlining a complete procedure 
with reference to the punishment and 
trial of war criminals. And the State 
Department holds back the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Office from taking action. 
They have the men in the field in all 
theaters of operation. Not only in the 
Japan theater and in the Reich, and the 
Italian theater, but in all European the- 
aters of operation and all through Asia. 
They are anxious to go, and they cannot 
budge an inch because of the failure of 
an announcement of policy on the part 
of the State Department and your Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs has not seen 
fit to take action on my bill which would, 
in a way, prevent recurrence of the out- 
rages that shame the world. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Of 
course I am not responsible for the en- 
tire Committee on Foreign Affairs, as the 
gentleman well knows. Many times I 
have agreed with it. But it seems to be 
very significant that General Eisenhower 
has invited so many Members of Con- 
gress as can to see the atrocities at first 
hand. - 

Mr. CELLER. General Eisenhower 
realizes the urgency and necessity of 
Congress becoming interested. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
agree with the gentleman, 
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Mr. CELLER. Thanks heartily again. 
Congress has not been sufficiently inter- 
ested. Congress has been too apathetic. 
Congress has taken no action and your 
committee has taken no action. What 
good is it for Congress to be only inter- 
ested once and to go over and survey the 
results of these atrocities and come back 
and report. What good is that going to 
do us—another report? We have enough 
reports. The War Refugee Board made 
reports. We have scores of departmental 
reports; we have hundreds and hundreds 
of reports of eyewitnesses to these atroc- 
ities. It is nothing new. It is plain as 
the nose on anybody’s face, so that he 
who wishes may read and understand. 

Furthermore, Franz von Papen has 
been captured. Into whose proper cus- 
tody has he been placed? What policy 
will be followed with regard to his status 
as a war criminal? None of these an- 
swers is known to us. The capture of 
Franz von Papen, Alfred Krupp, Man- 
fred Zapp, Prince August Wilhelm of 
Prussia, Field Marshal yon Mackensen, 
point up the urgent need for positive ac- 
tion, not merely words, by the United 
Nations, as to the punishment of the 
Axis generals and Axis culprits, Unless 
some definite action is taken, rascals 
like von Papen will escape the noose and 
the firing squad, It was disturbing to 
hear that Assistant Secretary of State 
James C. Dunn said he would only punish 
for specific crimes. 

We might let out Krupp and von 
Papen. Dunn does not define what he 
means by “crime.” The State Depart- 
ment has not accepted, by official act, 
the recommendations as to the defini- 
tion of crimes by the United Nations 
War Crimes Commission. Such a de- 
lay is fatal and unpardonable. Let me 
read briefly from an editorial from the 
New York Post: 

It was Franz von Papen who “sold” Hitler 
to the bankers in the famous conference in 
von Schroeder’s house in Cologne so that 
3 weeks later Hitler was in office. It was 
von Papen who talked Hindenburg into 
letting Hitler into the cabinet; it was von 
Papen who swung the Centrist support to 
Hitler, allowing him to dissolve the Reich- 
stag; it was von Papen who helped betray 
Austria to Hitler. 

Well, what has happened to this Typhoid 
Mary of fascism? At the moment, Franz 
von Papen is living in a private home in 
Rheims, The only sign he is a prisoner are 
his guards, 

To a member of Parliament who asked 
what about von Papen, Minister of State 
Richard Law could only answer that he didn't 
know; his fate was under consideration. 


If you asked Mr. James Dunn, I sup- 
pose he would say he did not know. 
In view of the fact that he said you 
could not punish except for a specific 
crime, like mayhem, arson, or murder, 
or theft, you could not punish von Papen, 
because you could not put your finger 
on a specific crime for which he could be 
held. But we know that he is the arch- 
conspirator with Hitler and Goering and 
Goebbels and Himmler, in the terrible 
things that have happened. 

To go on with the editorial: 

We don't know what to do with von Papen, 
Hess, Zapp. That is why American pris- 
oners are being murdered today. The Nazi 
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leaders felt they had nothing to fear. They 
murdered 6,000,000 Jews, but nothing was 
done. In the words of the Czech delegate 
to the London War Crimes Commission, the 
Commission is honeycombed with “experts 
of international law who do nothing but 
invent hindrances to the effective punish- 
ment of war criminals.” 

Because we let Jews die and did nothing, 
because we squabbled over legal points, the 
Nazis felt they had acquired immunity. And 
so, from murdering Jews it was easy to 
proceed to killing Poles, then Russians, then 
Frenchmen, Britishers, and finally American 
prisoners. 

The Post remarked long ago, “If we over- 
look planned murder when it happens to 
Jews, then some day we will find planned 
murder on our own doorstep.” 

We did overlook it. And the road led 
straight from dead Jews at Maidanek to 
dead Americans at Bad Heppneheim and 
Buchenwald. 

For heaven's sake, for the sake of the mur- 
dered and dying at Buchenwald, let us put 
an end to the farce. 

We recommend that Congress act on Con- 
gressman CELLER'S suggestion. 

He says that von Papen and all like him 
should be tried at once. 


What we want to know is, will there 
be trials, and, if so, what categories of 
criminals have been formulated and 
what pleas of defense will be admitted 
into evidence? Superior orders? The 
heads of states? Will they face trials or 
will they be subject to political disposi- 
tion? We do not know. Why is the 
State Department behaving as if it were 
guarding a skeleton in its closet? 

The excuse has been made that any 
Official declaration might spur on the 
Germans to greater atrocities. This 
specious argument has blown up in our 
very faces. Nothing apparently deters 
these gangsters. That we knew or 
should have known these many years. 
We can just as easily talk the other way, 
The detailed announcement of actual 
plans for the trial and punishment of 
war criminals might have acted as a 
deterrent. Russia is trying its war crim- 
inals. We have not even got an official 
statement of policy so far as our Govern- 
ment is concerned. Most certainly, in 
spite of all pronouncements, the Ger- 
mans have been led to believe that the 
United States will be lenient, and inde- 
cisive, and even apathetic. No wonder 
they have dared to carry on their nefa- 
rious deeds. Who kills and gets away 
will live to kill another day. Go back 
and see the records, read the newspaper 
files and magazine articles of 1917 and 
1918 and you will swear you are reading 
publications issued yesterday, last week, 
today. Read what Teddy Roosevelt said, 
read what Asquith said, read what Lloyd 
George and Wilson said; you will swear 
you are reading what the late lamented 
President Roosevelt said, what Acting 
Secretary Grew has said, what Secretary 
Stettinius has stated. As I indicated be- 
fore, all we had then and what we are 
getting now are words, words, and more 
words, an avalanche of words. Today as 
then we had indecision with dire results 
and consequences. We see the pattern 
being woven the same way; and again, 
unless my resolution is passed which is 
before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, we shall have that pattern woven 
exactly as it was woven in 1917, 1918, 
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and 1919. At that time we had, as you 
remember, 900 names of indicted Huns. 
Of the 900 there was a gradual whittling 
away until after 242 years of pettifogging 
and diplomatic niceties of inaction only 
12 were tried. Where were they tried? 
They were not tried before an interna- 
tional tribunal because we in league 
with the Japanese—think of it—said: 
“There. is no such thing as an interna- 
tional crime; and, therefore, there can 
be no such trial before an international 
court;” and we objected to an interna- 
tional court. 

When the suggestion was made that 
the trials be had in the various national 
courts of the Associated Powers, the 
Germans, the Huns, had the hardihood 
to say and argue that there would be 
riots if they took Huns out of Germany 
and tried them in England or tried them 
in Belgium or tried them in France; and 
the State Department then listened at- 
tentively to that plea and said the Ger- 
mans were right, and they did not dare 
extradite these foul offenders. What 
happened? We then let the Germans 
try the Huns, which is just like saying 
that Himmler, and Goering, and Goeb- 
bels could try Hitler; and vice versa. 
The trials were held at the German high 
court at Leipzig, the so-called Reich- 
sanvalt. Only 12, as I said before, were 
tried of the 900 indicted. Six of the 12 
were acquitted, and as the 6 Junkers 
acquitted left the courthouse they walked 
on banks of flowers. They were heroes, 
What happened to the other 6 who were 
tried and convicted? Two lieutenants 
guilty of the foulest offenses, like firing 
upon hospital ships well defined and 
marked with the international Red Cross, 
were sentenced to 4 years each. They 
contrived very comfortably and easily to 
escape. Four others received sentences 
of 6 months each, most of which time 
they spent in their own homes, 

That is what happened the last time, 
because we had only words, and we 
hearkened to those words, we were sat- 
isfied—we, the Members of Congress were 
then satisfied with words. Are we going 
again to be satisfied with mere words? 
Why the apathy of the State Depart- 
ment; why its inaction? Why have we 
not had action implementing those 
words? That is something to ponder 
over, something for you gentlemen and 
ladies to think about. I want action and 
I know you want action, and that is why 
I offer my bill. I am amazed that no 
action has been taken by the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of this House at this late 
day, when time is running, and time is of 
the essence. You cannot hesitate. On 
the plains of hesitation lie the countless 
bones of millions. The congressional 
Members who have gone abroad to wit- 
ness these horrors will come back with 
facts of the crimes. Necessary as that is, 
it is not enough. Congress has not em- 
powered them to see that action is taken 
in the apprehension of war criminals; 
they have no authority to study policy or 
investigate execution of whatever plans 
are put forward to punish war criminals. 
Let us not stop there; let us not listen to 
the reports with a satisfied feeling that 
we have done our duty and rest there. 
How many of us know what plans are 
being made for the trial and punishment 
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of Japanese principals? How shall we 
treat the Mikado? As a holy institu- 
tion or as a mortal criminal? How treat 
the war lords? There are those who to- 
day find in the Mikado the focal point of 
stability for a defeated Japan. They 
plead for the safety of his person. Shall 
it be so? It is a vital question for you 
ladies and gentlemen to answer. Shall 
we have no hand in a discussion of this 
problem? We are beset with questions, 
and, apparently, nobody cares to answer 
I like the answer of 
Admiral Halsey. He said in a recent ar- 
ticle in Collier’s magazine that the Jap 
war lords, those responsible for the war 
from top to bottom, shall be punished, 
and went on to say in another statement 
outside of the Collier’s article with ref- 
erence to the charge that was made that 
our aviators were told to spare Hiro- 
hito’s palace in the bombing raids on 
Tokio, that if in an overcast we happen 
to bomb the palace he hoped that they 
will at least spare the Emperor's white 
horse, because he wanted to ride it. I 
take of. my hat to Admiral Halsey. The 
old sea devil has the right idea. I would 
that he would go up to the State Depart- 
ment and read the riot act. I would like 
to have him whip it into some sort of 
action. There are those in the State De- 
partment who believe that the Emperor 
Hirohito must be spared. One, Mr. Eu- 
gene Dooman, special assistant, believes 
that. And there are those in the British 
Foreign Office who believe it. Sir Hugh 
Butler, British representative at the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, recently in 
Hot Springs, made the outrageous state- 
ment that we should spare the Emperor 
and the lords and the baron clique be- 
cause they would be the only ones who 
would be able to control the Japs after 
the war. 

As far as I am concerned, and I am 
sure as far as the rest of you are con- 
cerned, the Mikado, either god or devil, 
must go. In conclusion, the way the 
problem of war crimes is being attacked 
reminds me of a nearsighted man try- 
ing to cross the street, and I have the 
State Department in mind when I state 
that. He peers forward, hesitates, goes 
forward one step and back two, looks 
to right and then to left, and never once 
has noticed that the traffic lights are 
with him. 

What are we afraid of? 

In the name of generations yet to 
come, let us stop fumbling; let us stop 
talking; let us act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress delivered by Justice William O. 
Douglas on yesterday. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record relating to an historical docu- 
ment, including three small newspaper 
items. 

Mr. HAYS asked und was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an address deliv- 
ered by the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Ratns], and was also given permis- 
sion to revise and extend the remarks 
he made in the House today. 
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Mr. RABAUT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article from the 
Washington Post on sterilization. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and to 
include a house concurrent resolution - 
passed by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the Legislature of the State of 
North Dakota. í 

Mr. LEMKE (at the request of Mr, 
MunoptT) asked and was given permission 
to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
and include cértain extraneous matter. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include the 
remarks made by Prime Minister Eamon 
De Valera on the occasion of the ad- 
journment of the Dail Eireann out of 
respect and sympathy to the American 
people on the death of President Roose- 
velt, a copy of the resolution passed by 
the Dail, and also a copy of a tele- 
graphic message sent by Prime Minister 
De Valera to President Truman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpr] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 


CONTROL OF WATER POLLUTION SHOULD 
BE A POST-WAR “MUST” 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, the meas- 
ure of a nation’s greatness is determined 
in large part by the manner in which it 
utilizes and preserves its natural re- 
sources. War is a great destroyer of the 
natural resources which form the basic 
foundation of the ultimate greatness of 
any nation. Here in America during the 
past two wars we have demonstrated 
that our Republic, through the use of its 
free-enterprise system, and because of 
its splendid natural resources, has been 
able to create the war machines which, 
being manned by gallant young Amer- 
icans in uniform, have won the greatest 
military victories of all times. 

However, Mr. Speaker, these tragic 
wars have also demonstrated the im- 
portance and the significance of con- 
serving and preserving the natural re- 
sources of this country and of utilizing 
them wisely. Of all the natural re- 
sources which we have in this Republic, 
water today suffers from the greatest 
amount of public neglect. In fact, water 
pollution is practically the last impor- 
tant uncontrolled, unregulated, and un- 
checked pagan practice continuing in the 
United States insofar as our natural re- 
sources are concerned. 

We now have protection for our for- 
ests, whether they be national forests or 
State forests. We protect our communi- 
ties and our citizens against disease epi- 
demics. We have protection for our soil 
resources against depletion and unwise 
uses. We protect our game and our fish, 
We protect rare birds and rare flowers. 
We even provide smoke control in many 
of our congested cities. We have laws in 
municipalities guarding people against 
the practice of dumpage of garbage in 
places where it is not properly disposed 
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of. In everything but the matter of water 
pollution, itself, the public of this coun- 
try has alerted itself to the significance 
of conserving our natural resources. 
Still water is the most basic of our 
natural resources. 

It has up to now been left to polluters 
themselves to use it as they see fit or 
profitable, regardless of how completely 
that usage destroys the value of lakes 
and streams to the general public. This 
selfish, short-sighted practice must be 
stopped. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the time 
has now come when an enlightened 
American public insists that something 
be done to correct, curtail, and eventu- 
ally stop the practice of polluting the 
public waters of America, 


WHAT ARE THE TYPES OF WATER POLLUTION? 


What are the types of water pollution? 
In the main, Mr. Speaker, there are three 
general types of such pollution. 

The first is called individual or inci- 
dental pollution. This is a compara- 
tively unimportant type but in the ag- 
gregate it does much to contaminate 
American waters. It comes from camp- 
ers and picknickers throwing refuse into 
lakes and streams. It comes from the 
dumping of tin cans and broken bottles 
into public waters. It is occasioned at 
times by householders constructing pri- 
vate toilets too close to lakes or streams. 
It grows out of the general public in- 
difference and apathy to the importance 
of keeping all polluting and destructive 
matter out of the public waters. Soil 
erosion, also, falls into this class of pol- 
lution. 

The second general class of pollution 
is that which we might refer to as sewage 
from municipalities. This includes raw 
sewage from municipalities; it includes 
inadequately treated sewage; it includes 
many industrial wastes which are di- 
rected into streams and rivers without 
being put through modern and effective 
treatment plants. These pollutants en- 
danger human and animal life, they de- 
stroy fish life, they kill aquatic plants, 
they create foul odors, and they ruin 
streams for recreational purposes. Many 
times these pollutants are bacteria pro- 
ducers and contribute a serious menace 
to the public health, 

The third type of pollution is industrial 
pollution. These polluting discharges 
include acids, toxics, and poisonous or 
injurious fluids of diverse types, In ad- 
dition to having all of the effects of the 
pollutants listed in type 2, they do in- 
jury to plumbing, they do injury to water 
pipes and metal containers, and other- 
wise add to the community tax burdens 
and to private expense. 

Even some abandoned industrial enter- 
prises like closed coal mines sometimes 
continue the ghastly process of emitting 
pollution from a closed. mine, thus per- 
petuating far into the future the inju- 
rious effects of the industrial enterprise 
long after it has completed its exploita- 
tion of nature and moved away to begin 
the process anew in some other virgin 
area, 


WHY IS WATER POLLUTION CONTROL IMPORTANT? 


Mr. Speaker, the control and curtail- 
ment of water pollution is important for 
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a number of specific reasons. I should 
like to list some of them at this point. 

The first is to save the Nation money. 
We are paying today the cost of correct- 
ing pollution without getting the correc- 
tion, because of the extra charges needed 
in public health service, the extra cost 
of maintenance of boilers and water pipes 
and plumbing, and because of a great 
many other costs we are forced to meet 
due to the destructive influences of pollu- 
tion. 

Second. It is necessary to correct pollu- 
tion to protect the public health, because 
such diseases as typhoid are caused by 
the use of polluted waters. There is 
much evidence to substantiate the belief 
that polio itself is in large part the result 
of stream pollution. 

Third. It is necessary to protect pri- 
vate and public property values because 
a polluted lakeside or a polluted stream 
quickly destroys the real estate values in 
the pollution environment. 

Fourth. Pollution control is necessary 
to protect many bathing beaches and 
public swimming pools. 

Fifth. It is necessary in order to pro- 
tect fishing and recreational opportuni- 
ties. 

Sixth. It is necessary to protect and 
provide commercial fish food, oyster 
beds, and fishing areas. 

Seventh. It is necessary to correct pol- 
lution to assure the axiom of “the great- 
est good for the greatest number,” being 
applied to the great natural resources of 
public water in the United States. 

Eighth. It is necessary to correct pol- 
lution as a national defense measure it- 
self because clean water and pure water 
is essential for military units and mili- 
tary establishments, for the maintenance 
and development of Army camps which 
have available the pure, clean water 
necessary to maintain good fighting tone 
and health. 


HOW CAN WATER POLLUTION BE CORRECTED AND 
CONTROLLED? 


Mr. Speaker, if we can conclude that 
the control of pollution is important, and 
I submit that it is, the question arises, 
How can water pollution be controlled? 

Its only effective control must be at 
the national level because it is definitely 
an interstate problem of national conse- 
quence. In the first place, it deals with 
interstate streams and interstate water- 
sheds over which State jurisdictions have 
no control, 

In the second place, it involves indus- 
tries doing interstate business and the 
only fair regulation of pollution is one 
which treats all competitive industries 
ahd businesses and communities alike. 
Consequently, it requires national atten- 
tion and uniform regulation. 

In the third place, bad pollution prac- 
tices drive good pollution practices out 
of existence. Gresham’s law of money 
operates with distinctive accuracy from 
the standpoint of pollution. Just as bad 
money drives good money out of circu- 
lation, bad pollution legislation or no leg- 
islation at all makes it extremely difficult 
for enlightened States to enforce good 
legislation which actually does something 
about the problem of pollution. 

Each State, each industry, each pol- 
luter, wants the other fellow to act first, 
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and the result is that nobody acts as 
long as we leave it up to local control. 

The fact that we have this pollution 
problem with us to such a serious degree, 
after over 150 years of organized consti- 
tutional Government in this country, in- 
dicates that it is not a problem which 
ean be solved by local control. It is 
not one which can be cured by inter- 
state compacts. Today the pollution 
problem is at an all-time high. Mr. 
Speaker, it is at an all-time high de- 
spite the fact that for more than a cen- 
tury and a half we have discussed, sur-, 
veyed, analyzed, studied, debated, and 
diagnosed the pollution problem and 
made feeble and futile gestures against it 
through State legislation, through local 
reforms, through interstate conventions, 
and through municipal action. 

A remedy for pollution is needed and 
that remedy must be one which provides 
for uniform Federal action. The last 
great unused study authorized by Con- 
gress was House Document No. 266 which, 
incidentally, cost the taxpayers of Amer- 
ica over $600,000, and which studied the 
problem of Ohio River water pollution, a 
problem which has been studied ad nau- 
seam but which still continues to become 
more greatly aggravated year after year. 

POLLUTION HAS LONG BEEN A POLITICAL 
ORPHAN 


Practically all other uses and abuses of 
the public waters are now under Federal 
control except the sole matter of pollu- 
tion. Hydroelectricity has received Fed- 
eral attention. Irrigation is developed 
on a Federal level. Navigation has Fed- 
eral regulations safeguarding it and de- 
veloping it. Flood control is a national 
water problem and is receiving national 
attention. I say, Mr. Speaker, that with 
the singular exception of pollution, prac- 
tically all other problems involving the 
rivers and the interstate lakes of this 
country are met at the Federal level. 
Only in the case of pollution have selfish 
industrial polluters and short-sighted 
communities been successful in prevent- 
ing appropriate corrective legislation. 

When State legislation is attempted 
to meet the pollution problem, the of- 
fenders cry out, “Unfair, unfair; this is 
a national problem.” When national 
legislation, such as my bill—H. R. 519— 
is introduced, the same offenders evi- 
dencing greater versatility than logic, 
protest, “No, no; leave this to the States 
and to interstate compacts. You must 
protect States’ rights and this is a local 
problem.” Thus the problem grows 
steadily worse and the correctives are re- 
peatedly delayed. 


H, R. 519 IS BASICALLY SOUND AND ACCEPTABLY 
EFFECTIVE 


The approach to pollution control 
which I recommend is outlined in what 
is known as the Mundt bill, H. R. 519, 
which I introduced on the opening day 
of this Congress. The following month 
Senator Myers, of Pennsylvania, intro- 
duced an identical companion bill, known 
as S. 535. I believe my bill is basically 
sound, and I believe it is acceptably ef- 
fective. 

It grows out of earlier legislation 
which I first introduced in the House 
during the Seventy-sixth Congress. It 
supplements action taken by this House 
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in the Seventy-sixth Congress, when, 
by a roll-call vote for the first time in 
American history this body outlawed the 
instigation of any new forms of water 
pollution by its adoption of an amend- 
ment which I introduced to the so-called 
Barkley-Spence bill. Unfortunately that 
amendment failed of approval in the 
other body, and consequently that for- 
ward-looking, progressive action taken by 
the House in the Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress was never actually implemented 
into completed law. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation which I 
have introduced, H. R. 519, and which 
is now before the House Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee awaiting hearing, is not 
drastic legislation. I hope the hearings 
will shortly be started on this legisla- 
tion as well as on all other pollution 
measures introduced in the present ses- 
sion of Congress. I have requested that 
those hearings be forthcoming. The 
chairman of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee has requested reports from 
the departments downtown and I be- 
lieve the public of America-has the as- 
surance that sometime during this cur- 
rent summer hearings will be held on 
this problem of pollution. 

In brief, my bill meets the test which 
it seems to me any pollution legislation 
must meet if it is to be judged as ade- 
quate and as acceptable and as a work- 
able piece of legislation. In the first 
place, it includes the philosophy, as I 
have stated, which the House has already 
approved, namely, that new sources of 
pollution be stopped now, so that we can 
define the problem as we now have it, and 
go about the task of correcting it with- 
out constantly aggravating the question 
with new sources of pollution. 

In the second place, it provides a 
2-year make-ready adjustment period, 
during which it permits polluters to 
continue their practices, because it 
gives them those 2 years of grace in 
which to adjust their manufacturing or 
mining techniques to meet with the new 
sets of controls. It puts the responsi- 
bility for showing why pollution should 
not be stopped at the end of 2 years upon 
the polluters, by stating that after the 
2-year period all forms of pollution not 
specifically authorized by the Water 
Pollution Control Board shall cease. 

In the third place, H. R. 519 encour- 
ages interstate compacts and local acts. 
It establishes authority for Federal 
action in the background, where States, 
communities, and industries do not and 
will not act at the local level, but it 
specifically provides that only in the 
cases where the individual State or the 
individual municipality or the individual 
interstate group or the individual indus- 
try fails or refuses to act, shall the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control-Act come 
into operation. 

In the fourth place, it specifically 
exempts all pollution regulation which 
would interfere in any way with the war 
effort. Its control board is representa- 
tive of both political parties. It repre- 
sents both the legislative and executive 
branches of Government and all inter- 
ested Government departments, It en- 
courages and makes available additional 
resources for States and interstate 
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groups, to meet the pollution problem, 
but it holds in the background the 
strong, effective hand of the Federal 
Government in those recalcitrant cases 
where selfish or unenlightened communi- 
ties or polluters continue the pagan prac- 
tice of dumping poisonous, deleterious 
materials in the public waters. 

- In the fifth place, my bill, while being 
far from drastic, has teeth enough in it 
so that confirmed polluters are opposed 
to it and are seeking to defeat it by 
encouraging support for another “study- 
diagnose and delay” bill which is so pal- 
pably a polluters’ pet that it does not 
even provide for stopping new sources of 
pollution. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Speaker, it calls itself a water-pollution 
bill. Truthfully, it is precisely that. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the 
Mundt bill is a rational approach to the 
pollution problem. This legislation has 
the endorsement and the support of a 
great many forward-locking organiza- 
tions and a great many important indi- 
viduals in America. Among those sup- 
porting it is the national division of the 
Izaak Walton League, which has its 
headquarters in the LaSalle Hotel at 
Chicago, Ill. The Izaak Walton League 
has long carried forward a great and 
effective educational program against 
pollution. Many other groups have also 
joined in insisting that this session of 
Congress do something now to make cer- 
tain that in the post-war construction 
period pollution will be given appropriate 
attention, 

If we are to have another public-works 
building program following this war or 
if we are to prepare for one which is to 
come along, should another depression 
set itself upon this country, certainly 
high on the list of priorities should be 
the matter of the building of pollution 
treatment plants, so that once and for 
all we can do something worth while 
about this basic natural resource, the 
public waters of America. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman from 
South Dakota has been working long and 
effectively against stream pollution. 
What difference is there in this bill as 
compared with his original bill? What 
are the changes which meet the opposi- 
tion to the original bill? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am glad the gentle- 
man asked me this question and I know 
he asks it as a real friend of clean stream 
legislation, because he has been very 
helpful in this rather long crusade to do 
something about the pollution problem. 

In brief, the new bill is a less drastic 
bill than the old bill which we had be- 
fore the Seventy-sixth Congress. It pro- 
vides, as I have already stated, for this 
2-year make-ready period. It also pro- 
vides for the initial action to be taken 
by State groups or by interstate com- 
pacts wherever they will act. 

It also is less drastic than my original 
bill because it provides that the Water 
Pollution Control Board shall have au- 
thority to grant extensions of time, 5 
years at an extension, during which in- 
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dustries and municipalities which for 
any reason can show the Board that it is 
impracticable for them to act to correct 
their pollution may continue their pres- 
ent practices. Consequently, it provides 
that only in those cases where there is 
a practicable solution to the pollution 
problem can the enforcement features of 
the act be applied. There are other modi- 
fications and refinements as well. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. £ 

Mr. STEFAN. We are now about to do 
considerable flood-control work through- 
out the United States. Does the gentle- 
man not feel that his proposed legisla- 
tion should be acted on simultaneously 
with these other bills dealing with water 
control? 

Mr. MUNDT. Precisely; and that is a 
splendid point, because it is much cheap- 
er to prevent pollution before it begins 
than it is to correct it after it has started, 
and that is one reason why I have been 
so diligently urging Chairman Mans- 
FIELD, of the House Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, to hold hearings on this bill. 

Mr. STEFAN. What is the status of 
the gentleman’s bill in the committee? 

Mr. MUNDT. I believe the chairman 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
will call hearings within a few short 
weeks; I certainly hope he does. He is 
still waiting for a report from the de- 
partments downtown. But that report 
should not be much longer delayed. If 
it is I shall urge Mr. Mansrietp to begin 
hearings without waiting further for the 
report. 

Mr. Speaker, there is an economic as- 
pect to this pollution matter that is 
sometimes overlooked by harried legisla- 
tors and taxpayers who are confronted 
with the problem of pollution. As far 
back as 1915 the report of the Army en- 
gineer’s office for the Pittsburgh area, for 
example, reported an annual loss from 
acid pollution alone—and remember that 
is just one type of pollution—reported a 
loss from acid pollution alone of 
$11,202,956, covering actual repairs and 
replacements to plumbing, boilers, en- 
gines, boats, locks and dams, and for 
other water-treatment costs. Today the 
condition of that river and all rivers is 
infinitely worse than it was at the time 
those costs were calculated. 

At Cincinnati and other Ohio River 
cities the river has become so bad as to 
tax the limit of the treatment plants 
themselves, and the people of those un- 
fortunate cities are today compelled to 
rely for their drinking water upon a 
source which is in itself polluted from 
the sewage running out of the sewer pipes 
of those same communities. 

Mr. Speaker, the fishing grounds and 
the oyster beds of this country have been 
jeopardized and in some degree have 
been destroyed by the process of pollu- 
tion. Some of the former tremendous 
annual runs of shad and herring and 
other anadromous fish have now become 
history on many a river—have become 
history instead of recurring annual 
events because of pollution. The hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of oyster 
and other shellfish beds which have 
been ruined, and destroyed, and aban- 
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doned, the thousands of miles of inland 
streams devoid of valuable fishing re- 
sources, and the serious reduction in 
waterfowl through the agencies of pollu- 
tion create an economic loss totaling up 
to a sum estimated by an article appear- 
ing in the American Nature Association 
Quarterly Bulletin for January 1939, to 
exceed $250,000,000 annually. 

We must add to that the fact that it 
has increased the cost of protecting the 
public health, and also has increased the 
dangér to the life of large machinery. 
So that probably if we were to add all of 
the costs, direct and indirect, of the de- 
structive effects of pollution, we would 
find that it greatly exceeded an annual 
loss of $250,000,000. Some estimates in 
fact have gone as high as $1,000,000,000 
annually. I take only one-fourth of 
that, $250,000,000, as the figure for this 
discussion. 

This $250,000,000 annual charge does 
not represent the capital cost, but is an 
annual recurring loss. It is a loss suf- 
ficient to pay 4 percent annual interest 
on a total amount of $6,250,000,000, and 
that is a considerable figure, even in pres- 
ent-day arithmetic. Consequently I ap- 
peal to the Members of the Congress, and 
to the citizens of America, to wait no 
longer for a solution of this problem of 
pollution. 


Let us be ready at the conclusion of 
this war to start a Nation-wide program 
of pollution regulation and control, with 
the establishment of modern disposal 
plants for the sewage of cities and in- 
dustry. That will require planning and 
preparation. It will require the support 
of a Federal bill outlawing the introduc- 
tion of new sources of pollution, and it 
will require reasonable, rational pollu- 
tion-control legislation at the hands of 
the Congress. I submit that H. R. 519 
presents that sort of program and I 
solicit the support of Congress for this 
legislation. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to the following 
excerpts from.a recent editorial appear- 
ing in Outdoor America, official publica- 
tion of the Izaak Walton League: 


In August 1922, in the very first League 
publication, the late Dr. James A. Henshall 
said: “Pollution is the most important prob- 
lem the League will have to solve,” and in 
the following issue, “Federal control is the 
only answer.” Today polluted waterways 
give mute testimony to the prophetic accu- 
racy of these two statements. 


In the intervening years, volumes have 
been written on pollution; millions spent in 
studying it; most States have enacted legis- 
lation to control it; many cities have built 
sewage treatment plants—but many more 
have evaded this responsibility—and proper 
treatment of industrial waste remains the 
Tare exception. The net result is more 
water pollution than 23 years ago. 

Under the previous public works program, 
the whole job of municipal pollution correc- 
tion could have been done. But more cities, 
left to their choice, built luxuries while neg- 
‘lecting their pollution. With realistic re- 
gard for both the record and human nature, 
the Izaak Walton League advocates that in 
any new works program, sewage treatment 
for municipalities and public institutions 
lacking such facilities, be a condition of 
eligibility for Federal or State financial as- 
sistance for other public works, 
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We contend treatment works for such sew- 
age constitute a “perfect natural for post- 
war work.” 

1, The need is obvious; the application 
widespread. 

2. It is eminently fair, eliminating existing 
inequalities, 

3. It will provide employment where most 
needed, because the degree of pollution is in 
almost direct ratio to the density of popu- 
lation. 

Since the new Congress, rightly or wrongly, 
is deyoting major attention to post-war 
plans, Kart Muownor introduced, and the 
league heartily endorses H. R. 519, to pre- 
vent pollution of the waters of the United 
States, and to correct existing water pollu- 
tion as a vital necessity to public health, 
economic welfare, healthful recreation, navi- 
gation, the support of invaluable aquatic 
life, and as a logical and desirable post-war 
public-works program. 

Some contend control of pollution is prop- 
erly a State function. In reply, we cite the 
record. States have had control these many 
years while pollution has steadily become 
worse, Others advocate interstate compacts. 
Again, where is the interstate compact that 
has done a job or has clear authority to do 
s0? Others recommend more study and in- 
vestigation. A new Government report 6 
inches thick covering another detailed pollu- 
tion study of the Ohio River cost the tax- 
payers $600,000. If there is any subject which 
has been investigated and reinvestigated to 
death, it is water pollution. The time for 
action on unused studies is long overdue. 

In H. R. 519, all objections leveled at pre- 
vious bills in the current Federal-control 
movement have been answered. Let us re- 
view these objections and see the answers: 

1. “The bill is drastic and precipitate; in- 
dustries must have time.” 

Answer: Section 8 reads, “The provisions 
of this act requiring abatement of pollution 
will take effect 2 years after passage.” 

Section 4 (c) provides, “Where somplienes 
with standards of cleanliness * * be 
impossible or impracticable before 2 years 
from date of enactment * * * the Board 
shall grant an eayenaion of time not exceed- 
ing 5 years. * * 

Then to be exceedingly considerate, the 
section adds: “If at the conclusion of such 
extension means for effective treatment have 
not yet been completed and the industry 
* * * can show to the satisfaction of the 
Board at a public hearing, as above provided, 
that it has diligently tried to comply, the 
Board may grant such further extension of 
time as may reasonably be necessary.” 

Could anything be more considerate? 

2. “The bill invites unwarranted encroach- 
ment of Federal authority.” 

Answer: Section 5 says, “It is hereby de- 
clared to be the policy of Congress in the 
administration of this act to encourage State 
and interstate compact agencies to exercise 
their statutory authority in prevention and 
abatement of pollution and that action by 
the Federal Board will be taken only after 
such existing authorities have been given 
an opportunity to act, and 6 months after 
receipt of written notice from the Board 
have failed to do so.” 

Then section 7, after defining and outlaw- 
ing pollution and providing for action in 
equity for its abatement, repeats this clear 
assurance. 

3. “To pass such a bill would interfere with 
the war effort.’ 

Answer: “Section 9 reads, “None of the pro- 
visions of this act shall be applicable when 
the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy shall have certified that the enforce- 
ment of such provision or provisions would 
be incompatible with expeditious progress 
of the war program.” 

States honestly seeking to do the job 
should enthusiastically welcome such Fed- 
eral legislation. Only those who do not in- 
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tend to act need fear the Federal authority 
in the bill, . 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN] 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, to focus 
the spotlight of publicity on the bar- 
barous practices of Nazi and Japanese 
militarists against prisoners of war and 
slave labor would, at this time, be su- 
perfiluous, The reports of General Mac- 
Arthur and Brig. Gen. Carlos Romulo on 
Japanese atrocities in the Philippines 
graphically demonstrate the nature of 
our enemy in that theater of operations. 
General Eisenhower's request for Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate to visit 
Nazi prison camps, together with Mem- 
bers of the British Parliament, to see for 
themselves the unspeakable conditions 
which have existed confirms the stories 
of American war correspondents about 
the vile treatment accorded American 
and Allied prisoners of war and civilians 
of Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Soviet 
Union, Greece, Norway, Yugoslavia, 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands. 
The action of General Patton in forcing 
enemy civilians to view the results of 
Nazi bestiality has met with universal 
approval here. Field Marshal Bernard 
Montgomery’s men are prodding Nazi 
storm troopers with bayonets to make 
them bury the corpses of their victims. 

These inhuman deeds of the enemy— 
the product of the degrading political 
philosophy and the debased social con- 
cepts of the Nazi annihilationists and 
the Japanese militarists—are not of re- 
cent origin. Nazi-occupied Europe has 
known these indignities for almost 6 
years. Japanese-occupied territory has 
suffered under similar savagery for 14 
years. 

What these men and women—yes, and 
even children—endured has been more 
than enough to crush the expectation of 
liberation, to quench all hope, and to 
forever break their spirit. Yet, we know 
that when our own soldiers and those of 
our allies swept back the enemy, the ex- 
pectation of liberation still lived among 
these people. They still held fast to 
hope. Their spirit remained unbroken. 
Today, from Luxemburg to Luzon, whole 
peoples—once slaves, but now free—are 
preparing to make their valuable con- 
tributions to a future world of peace. 

Since I have lived in-the Philippines, 
and since I am proud to be the friend 
of many Filipinos, what has taken place 
in that region is of particular interest to 
me. 

One of these friends, Francisco A. 
Delgado, former Resident Commissioner 
of the Philippine Commonwealth to the 
United States, and now in this country 
as a delegate to the San Francisco Con- 
ference, recently told a reporter: “We 
heard many times from the Japanese: 
‘If the Americans come back, you will not 
be here to welcome them.’” 

Why did Francisco Delgado, brave as 
I know him to be, steadfastly maintain 
his courage in the face of arrogant Japa- 
nese oppression? 

Tomas Confessor, Secretary of the In- 
terior of the Philippine Commonwealth, 
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went into the hills on the fall of Cor- 
regidor. Dr. Caram, Japanese puppet 
governor of Panay, sent word to Mr. Con- 
fessor, extending amnesty to him and 
offering him opportunities to profit under 
Japanese rule. Mr. Confessor replied to 
Dr. Caram in a classic letter of rejection 
which takes place beside the immortal 
words of Patrick Henry and Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address. 

Why did Tomas Confessor, in his 
darkest hour, hold to his convictions, re- 
jecting security and choosing to live inti- 
mately with death? 

You, my colleagues, helped to build 
this indestructible morale which has sur- 
vived every concentration camp between 
Cebu and Czechoslovakia. Hope-hungry 
peoples heard and read your words of 
encouragement contained in your state- 
ments and your speeches. They risked 
slow death by torture to grasp your mes- 
sages of deliverance. You sustained 
their souls, 

Let that great man, that fighting guer- 
rilla, Maj. Pedro Lopez—who fought for 
his homeland as many of our sons are 
now fighting for theirs—tell you as he 
told me only last week how this battle 
cry of freedom reached the Philippines. 

Major Lopez, now a delegate to the 
San Francisco Conference, said to me: 
“Without the daily broadcasts of your 
Office of War Information from Station 
KGEI in San Francisco, my people would 
have lost their last vestige of hope. The 
O. W. I. brought news of the outside 
world. The O. W. I. kept us informed of 
the certain approach of liberation. With 
the knowledge furnished us by the O. W. 
I. in our possession we could confidently 
confront our Japanese oppressors. There 
are millions of Filipinos today who bless 
the names of William Winter and his 
fellow announcers and commentators 
from O. W. I. stations.” 

I know this to be true. It has now 
been almost 2 years since an inscription 
appeared on the statue of the Filipino 
national hero, Jose Rizal, on the Luneta 
in Manila. That inscription read: “This 
is the only good Filipino who does not 
listen to William Winter.” 

William Winter was born in New Jer- 
sey. He practiced law in North Carolina. 
He was a news editor in a southern radio 
network, He served his country in the 
O. W. I. He was the forerunner of free- 
dom for the Filipinos. 

What William Winter did was not the 
work of one man. It represented the 
teamwork of many men and Many wom- 
en in New York, in San Francisco, in 
Washington, in Hawaii and on Saipan. 
It represents the work of men who landed 
with the American forces on Leyte and 
elsewhere in the Philippines. It is built 
on the efforts of those who maintained 
a constant liaison with the State, War, 
Navy, and Interior Departments so that 
there might be no misconception of the 
stand of the United States Government. 
It is built on the efforts of writers, edi- 
tors, and commentators. It is built on 
the efforts of press and radio technicians. 
Without all of O. W. I. there could never 
have been a William Winters to keep 
alive the spirit of the Filipino people. 

General MacArthur has told us that 
he is ahead of schedule in the liberation 
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of the Philippines. This is due to the 
splendid teamwork between our land, 
sea, and air forces and the Filipino guer- 
rillas, The role of O. W. I, in this co- 
ordinated action is obvious. Without 
O. W. I., the Filipino guerrillas would 
have been few in number and of doubtful 
allegiance. With O. W. I., they are num- 
bered in the millions and are, as one 
man, convinced of the justness of our 
common cause and the certainty of our 
common victory. Without O. W. I. the 
Filipino guerrillas would be disorganized 
bands. With O. W. L, they are geared 
into our combat strategy immediately 
on our landing anywhere as they have 
conducted their parallel operations be- 
fore our coming; losing no time for or- 
ganizational purposes. 

It is due to just such coordination be- 
tween American battle power and the 
Filipino guerrillas that General MacAr- 
thur could say: “American losses during 
the Visayan campaign were extraordi- 
narily light” because of the enemy’s “con- 
tinued inability to diagnose our point of 
attack and to understand our local tac- 
tics of combat.” 

These local tactics that are having 
such a tremendous impact on the Jap- 
anese are based upon the determination 
of men whose expectation of freedom and 
whose faith in the return of decency was 
kept alive through the work of the Of- 
fice of War Information. 

The O. W. I. has fed the fire of freedom 
in the Philippines, in Thailand, and in 
occupied China. It will continue to pre- 
serve the dignity of mankind in areas 
now under Japanese control, to stiffen 
resistence against Japanese domination 
and to aid our fighting forces in the field 
until its duties are completely discharged. 

It will continue to perform its func- 
tions, as it has in the past; never inter- 
fering with or assuming any of the tasks 
of the press services. It will fill in the 
gaps of information in liberated areas, 
gaps caused by years of enemy occupa- 
tion. By projecting American thought, 
it will give these newly freed peoples an 
over-all picture of the United States to- 
day. It seeks no beats, no scoops. It 
earnestly strives to fulfill its designated 
duties set forth in the legislation which 
brought it into existence. This is shown 
by the action it has already taken in 
Italy. There, as soon as communications 
were sufficiently restored to permit the 
private news agencies to once again de- 
liver their spot news reports, the O. W. I. 
turned back to them this responsibility. 

It is only natural that many of you 
should be asking yourselves: “Why 
haven’t we been told the whole truth 
about O. W. I?” 

My answer is this: The officials of O. 
W. I. have directed the energies of their 
personnel toward the major tasks of win- 
ning the war and establishing the peace. 
O. W. I. has a small, recently-created 
Division of Public Relations. This Divi- 
sion was brought into being chiefly to an- 
swer questions concerning O. W. I. activi- 
ties asked by Members of Congress, the 
press, and by radio, and other groups 
seeking information. The real story of 
O. W. I. is being told in action. It is 
known by its deeds. It is expressed in the 
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words of Major Lopez: “Because of O. 
W. I., the spirit of my people still lives.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr, Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recor, and include 
therein a speech delivered by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr, Jarman] on 
April 14, 1944, at Santiago, Chile, at a 
celebration of Pan-American Day. I also 
ask unanimous consent that these re- 
marks will appear in the Recorp of to- 
morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

. There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. F.oop] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 


WAR ATROCITIES—PUNISHMENT OF WAR 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, when I 
asked for permission to address the 
House today I did not know at that time 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] was going to speak on the sub- 
ject of war atrocities and punishment 
of war criminals. I was very glad to 
hear the speech of the gentleman from 
New York, with nearly all of which I 
agreed, of course. But so far as I am 
concerned, he did not go far enough. 
With certain things, I must disagree. I 
disagree with his statement that the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, of 
which I have the honor of being a mem- 
ber, did not seriously consider and is not 
properly considering the treatment and 
punishment of all war criminals. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIPER- 
FIELD], to whom I just yielded for the 
purpose of making a unanimous-con- 
sent request, is a member of that com- 
mittee. There are present also the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mrs. Rocers] who, in the ab- 
sence of the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Eaton], because of his attendance 
as a United States delegate at the San 
Francisco Conference, is, for the time 
being, the ranking Republican member 
of the committee, and the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Jarman] who is also 
a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, all of whom have vigorously and 
earnestly worked with all other members 
of the committee on this problem. This 
committee has held extensive hearings 
on the Celler resolution and the King 
resolution on the punishment of war 
criminals. - 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] was present and received an ex- 
tensive hearing before the committee. A 
long line of witnesses appeared before 
the committee and were courteously re- 
ceived. Tomorrow the committee will 
hold an executive session for the specific 
purpose of considering the punishment 
for war criminals and to reconsider the 
resolution offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] as well as the 
resolution of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kine], whose resolution was 
being considered simultaneously with 
the resolution of the gentleman from 
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New York on the punishment of war 
criminals. 

As a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, I would like to say to the 
House there is no committee of this Con- 
gress which is working harder or giving 
more attention to any one particular 
problem than is the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs on the matter of the punish- 
ment and seeking out and destruction 
of all war criminals and all friends of 
all enemy nations and their satellites 
guilty of war crimes. That will be the 
purpose and the intent. I speak for my- 
self as a member of the committee. I 
have talked to every member on the 
committee on both sides of the aisle, and 
I think I can say that is their opinion 
and their judgment. 

In further support of that statement, 
I had prepared to speak under a special 
order today. Not knowing that the gen- 
tleman from New York was going to 
speak on the same subject, I had pre- 
pared a statement having to do with the 
punishment of war criminals. This pun- 
ishment must be full and complete. It 
must be immediate and it must fit the 
crime. 

Further, on last Friday, I expressed 
my intention when I read of these 
atrocities that seemed to me to be going 
beyond the ken of the human mind. 
They seemed to be dealing with the oc- 
cult, approaching something in the outer 
darkness. Those acts seemed to be the 
acts of a people taught the philosophy 
of anti-Christ. I cannot imagine, as a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, that I or that we should be 
charged with any dereliction of duty by 
that kind of a statement. 

I hold no brief for the State Depart- 
ment but I can say the State Department 
has been cooperating with the Foreign 
Affairs Committee in full. They have 
met every demand or request we have 
submitted to them. Mr. Stettinius and 
his associates have been full and com- 
plete in every possible way to join the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
meet what we think is in the heart and 
mind of the American people, in seeking 
to the uttermost lengths of the world, all 
war criminals of all enemy nations and 
their satellites and give them full and 
just and complete punishment. 

I can say that on last Friday I signi- 
fied my intention of presenting a reso- 
lution to this House asking that immedi- 
ately there be sent to Germany a com- 
mittee of this Congress to investigate and 
get first-hand information to bring back 
and report to the Congress on the pun- 
ishment of war criminals. It was that 
very night I was informed by the Associ- 
ated Press—and at the time I made the 
. statement I was not aware of it—it was 
within 3 hours that I was advised by the 
press that General Marshall had re- 
ceived a cablegram from General Eisen- 
hower requesting that a congressional 
committee be sent at once to Germany to 
see for themselves these atrocities and 
these outrages. Immediately the Speak- 
er of the House, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] with 
the President pro tempore of the. Sen- 
ate, appointed such a committee, and if 
Iam not mistaken they are on their way 
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to Germany this minute as I address 
the House. 

Today a series of resolutions, inde- 
pendent each of the other, were pre- 
sented to this House by a half dozen 
Members of this House, and I presented 
my resolution; showing indeed that this 
honorable body is deeply disturbed and 
intent in its determination to see fuil 
and fitting punishment of war criminals. 
There is no apathy here. There is deep, 
intense, serious determination of pur- 
pose.. I think I speak for every lady and 
gentleman in this honorable body. 

I can say that this problem must be 
approached carefully and with all the 
serious study that its magnitude and its 
importance to this and future genera- 
tions means; and as a deterrent to simi- 
lar actions of other peoples, or the same 
people, for the balance of time. Emo- 
tionalism must not determine how this 
punishment must take place. It must 
be proper, juridical, and of record so it 
has the weight of that prestige of all 
nations of the United Nations of the 
world behind it for history, and for any 
peoples from now on. That is why in 
my resolution today—and this is not in- 
cluded in any of the other resolutions 
presented—the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER] has not included it in 
his resolution. 

The United Nations War Crimes Com- 
mission has no power to investigate; it 
cannot act as detective. This is not gen- 
erally known, but it is true; it cannot 
seek out evidence. The United Nations 
War Crimes Commission can act only 
when proper presentment of charges 
and facts is made to it by one of the 
member nations. So in my resolution I 
am asking that a War Crimes Commis- 
sion be created and appointed, 6 Mem- 
bers of the House, 6 Members of the 
Senate, 12 individuals, 2 of whom shall 
be lawyers, 2 of whom shall be doctors, 
2 of whom shall be clergymen, 2 of whom 
shall be newspaper editors, 2 of whom 
shall be recognized business leaders, and 
2 of whom shall be recognized labor 
leaders. This body will have full inves- 
tigating powers and be ordered to report 
its findings as the official representative 
of the United States of America as a 
member nation of the United Nations 
and of the United Nations War Crimes 
Commission to the United Nations War 
Crimes Commission and to report its 
findings to a joint session of this Con- 
gress and as a full committee with na- 
tional hook-ups to make its report to 
the people of America, and by a series of 
prepared articles signed by every mem- 
ber of the committee to the United States 
press, and, if it is still in session, to the 
San Francisco Conference and to every 
subsequent conference that results and 
emanates, as we are sure there will, from 
the San Francisco Conference. 

This resolution I have presented is a 
resolution which meets all of the legal 
requirements, creates the necessary 
steps and procedures so these criminals 
can be sought out and, when sought out, 
can be punished. Equally important as 
the punishment of the criminals is the 
necessity of impressing in a proper way 
upon the minds of the American 
people—especially the American peo- 
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ple—that these atrocities have actually 
happened, that this is not propaganda, 
this is not the writing or the fictional 
ideas or the mental aberrations of any 
special correspondents; that this is not 
rumor and not fiction, not military prop- 
aganda. 

That is why I believe these investiga- 
tions should be conducted and reports 
made by civilians, not by the military 
authorities because the American people 
are primarily a civilian people. Our 
armed forces are primarily a civilian 
army and a civilian navy. We are not 
professional militarists. When this job 
is over the men and women in the 
armed forces want to get back home as 
soon as they can. They at heart are 
civilians and they too want these in- 
vestigations and these reports conducted 
to the satisfaction of the minds and 
hearts of the American people and that 
it be thorough and efficient, because if 
it is not done that way and at once and 
continued until it is exhausted, then in a 
very short time you will hear the story 
that all of these ghastly doings are 
propaganda somebody wants to put over 
for some purpose of their own, and that 
it never really happened. 

But I think, Mr. Speaker, when a con- 
gressional committee finishes its inves- 
tigation and reports to the two bodies 
of Congress, and to its own people, then 
the American people will know and be- 
lieve once and for all that these atroci- 
ties are a result of a diseased racial 
mind, that this crime of the German 
people under this philosophy that the 
Nazis have injected into their body, is 
the most perverted, racial mental atti- 
tude in the history of the world, that it 
has never been approached before, and 
with the help of Almighty God never 
will be again, It must be treated in that 
way, and only in that way, and those to 
be punished must not only merely be 
those who committed rape, and murder, 
and pillage and arson, but they must 
seek out and punish the men behind the 
men behind those guns, the leaders, who 
were responsible; so that, as I say, once 
and for all, these crimes of an all-out 
war must be crimes not only against per- 
sons as we know from the atrocities; but 
there are other crimes, crimes against 
property and they must recognize those 
crimes as a part of the method and the 
methods of political, economic, indus- 
trial, moral, religious, social and bio- 
logical atrocities upon the peace of the 
world and the customs, mores of civilized 
men and women, and that those are 
all war criminals. Further, we must see 
that all those who participated in that 
type of crime, of war guilt, must be 
punished. And do not forget that the 
Japanese and all the satelites of the axis 
powers are to be inclded in this plan to 
investigate and punish war criminals. 

The victorious armed forces of Amer- 
ica, rushing to achieve the goal of vic- 
tory now in sight in Germany, made a 
prize catch one day last week. 

In a setting and in a manner almost as 
theatrical as his career, one of our arch- 
enemies was made prisoner, Franz von 
Papen. This evil old man has been a 
mischief maker of the first water, and it 
po Sg to have him under lock and key 
a à 
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With a fantastic background of du- 
plicity and intrigue, this unregenerate 
scoundrel has stalked the world capitals 
like a character from an E. Phillips Op- 
penheim novel. This Graustarkian vil- 
Jain has been slinking on and off the 
stage of international relations for over 
30 years. 

And so there he was again, dressed for 
the role of a backstage busybody, in plus 
fours and a Tyrolean hat—daintily nib- 
bling at lunch in a quiet hunting lodge 
on the fabulous estate of a wealthy son- 
in-law, waiting nonchalantly to be cap- 
tured. Once again the patronizing con- 
descension to give an interview, to make 
a world-shattering statement; quoth he, 
in his best second-act manner: “I can- 
not imagine what you Americans want 
with an old man of 67 years. I wish the 
war was over.” Well, the war is over for 
millions and millions of men, women, and 
children all over the world because this 
war criminal, Von Papen, was not pun- 
ished for his guilty deeds of the last 
world war, a quarter of a century ago; 
because this war criminal, von Papen, 
was permitted to go scot free, pampered, 
honored, and fawned upon, to perpe- 
trate his foul deeds upon another gen- 
eration of American boys, upon all peo- 
ple everywhere. As to this evil old man, 
to paraphrase from the immortal Mac- 
Beth, all the perfume of Arabia will not 
sweeten his unclean hands. 

The United Nations War Crimes Com- 
mission has not revealed how it classifies 
him; but on the minds and hearts of all 
mankind that is decent, indelibly en- 
graved is the name “Von Papen” with 
the ignoble title “War Criminal.” Like 
his erstwhile Fuehrer, whose foul genius 
spawned his ilk, the name of “Von Papen” 
must be written high upon the list of war 
criminals. Forever the name “Von 
Papen” will connote to honest men the 
personification of hypocrisy. “Von 
Papen” is a synonym for jackal—sneak— 
liar—deceiver. The world shrinks from 
the words “Von Papen” as it has since 
Biblical times from the words “leper— 
unclean.” From Cairo, Egypt, last week 
came the incredible story of this charla- 
tan’s most recent assignment from the 
devil. The New York Times reports that: 

With Franz von Papen's capture last week 
in Germany authentic details came to light 
here of his plans, dating back more than 2 
years, to communicate with the Allies to 
negotiate a compromise peace so he might 
head postwar Germany. 

Parts of the story were known in Istanbul 
last year, but other parts were supplied by 
German agents who came over to the Allies’ 
camp last spring. They had not been pub- 
lished. 

Briefly Von Papen, a former German 
chancellor, hoped to arrange a peace that 
would leave Germany’s “new order” in France, 
Poland, and the Balkans. He was empowered 
to try to negotiate this on behalf of the Nazis, 
but those in close touch with him knew that 
he pictured himself as the only prominent 
German acceptable to the Allies as head of 
postwar Germany. The Gestapo also knew 
that and fought his scheme, but with the 
skill that had saved him repeatedly in a 
long and unsavory career, Von Papen seem- 
ingly cleared himself of suspicion with Adolf 
Hitler. 

Von Papen’s plans seemingly were based 


on a profound misunderstanding of America’s ” 


wartime mentality and his misinformation 
on American internal affairs, He counted on 
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the Republicans gaining control and said that 
it would be easy to negotiate a separate peace 
with America because of what he considered 
Republican isolationist tendencies. With 
America out of the war, he figured that 
Britain would have to make peace. 

Von Papen’s right-hand man in his scheme 
was Paul Levehkuhn, former chief of Ger- 
man espionage in Turkey, who was recalled 
in disgrace. With him, Von Papen wanted 
to run his own political intelligence service, 
but the Gestapo insisted on reports going 
through them, so Von Papen, then Ambassa- 
dor to Turkey, could not color intelligence 
to suit his ends. 

In June 1943, Von Papen succeeded in es- 
tablishing contact with an officer named 
Varlimont, whose official title was counter- 
espionage liaison officer at Hitler’s head- 
quarters. He obtained permission to send 
his reports directly to Hitler’s headquarters 
and proceeded to send material tending to 
show that his plan was feasible. 

While working directly with Hitler’s per- 
sonal staff, Von Papen also set out to white- 
wash himself with the German Catholics. 
There were several Austrian Catholics among 
the German operatives in Turkey and he 
took pains to persuade them and other Ger- 
man Catholics that he had really worked for 
an Austro-German union in the hope that it 
would increase the Catholic element within 
the Reich and so help toward Hitler’s down- 
fall. 

From the autumn of 1942 Von Papen never 
believed in a German victory and even said 
publicly at numerous parties: “A German 
victory is now impossible but so is a Ger- 
man defeat.” He held that the worst that 
could happen was a compromise peace be- 
cause, he professed, Germany could hold out 
until the Allies were sick of war. This line 
was effective with Turkish leaders. 

As part of his campaign, Von Papen pri- 
vately urged other leading Germans to adopt 
a policy of mildness and even appeasement in 
occupied territory. He claimed credit for 
the appointment of Hermann Neubacher, Nazi 
former Major of Vienna, as Hitler’s special 
Ambassador to the Balkans. The benefit to 
the peoples of the Balkans, however, was im- 
perceptible. 

Von Papen then began cautiously to ap- 
proach Americans through various inter- 
mediaries. 

When he returned to Turkey from Ger- 
many last summer, Von Papen brought per- 
mission to sound out Americans, though he 
was not empowered to negotiate. This was 
learned from more than one reliable source. 

His plan failed because nobody was willing 
to play his game. Tentative efforts to estab- 
lish indirect and well-concealed contact with 
Americans met only the reply that if the 
Germans wanted to end the war they had to 
surender unconditionally. He was still try- 
ing when Turkey broke relations with Ger- 
many. 


If he had wanted to, Franz von Papen ` 


probably could have eluded us for a 
while longer, but apparently he decided 
that he might just as well let himself be 
taken now. 

But Papen, though he may thus try 
to belittle his own importance and give 
the impression that he is a peace-loving 
man, must realize that in American and 
Allied eyes his name is identified with 
some of Germany’s darkest intrigues 
over a long span of years. In the First 
World War, while we were still neutral 
and before President Wilson had him 
recalled, his job here was to organize 
sabotage against America. Then, after 
the armistice, he began playing a shrewd 
political game inside the Reich, becom- 
ing chancellor in 1932 just before Hitler 
took over. Though he once criticized 
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some of their more extreme policies, he 
accommodated himself swiftly to the 
Nazis, serving them as vice-chancellor 
until the Fuehrer named him special 
minister to Austria, in which role he 
paved the way for the end of Austrian 
independence. 

In fact in all of Germany’s political 
aggressions, Papen has been one of the 
chief agents of the Nazi hierarchy, his 
most recent assignment—which happily 
ended in failure—being to woo the Turks 
into Hitler’s orbit. He may wish for 
peace now, but in no small measure, with 
his celebrated talent for conspiracy, he 
helped the forces that were intent upon 
leading the Reich into a war of ruthless 
conquest. 

That the ideology and the practices 
of this evil old man amount to a disease 
is further indicated when the Wash- 
ington Star refers to Von Papen as a 
“typhus carrier,” and in last night’s edi- 
tion further stated: 

If Franz von Papen’s record is any guide, 
it was not mere chance that found him in the 
Ruhr coincident with the arrival of Ameri- 
can troops. He had had more than sufficient 
time to escape and join forces with Hitler 
and Himmler and Goebbels and the’ rest. 
It can reasonably be deduced from the relief 
Papen manifested when he was captured that 
he did not choose to escape, no doubt reckon- 
ing that, being taken prisoner by Americans, 
a soft-hearted people who quickly forget, he 
would be able to save his precious skin. 

Yet by any sane standards, Papen belongs 
very high on the list of war criminals. To 
be sure, there is no evidence that, with his 
own aristocratic hands, he never murdered 
anyone, It is possible that he would have 
shrunk from so messy a job. But he never 
hesitated to help in the murder of nations. 
He played a vital role in the events leading 
up to the elevation of Hitler to the German 
chancellorship. He was the agent of Aus- 
tria’s destruction. For this achievement he 
was made a Nazi by Hitler, whom, whatever 
his personal feelings, he loyally and faith- 
fully served. A man completely bereft of 
conscience, decency, and moral courage, he 
was one of the carriers of the plague of 
nazism through Europe. 

Papen is one of the first important Nazi 
rodents to leave Hitler's sinking ship. He is 
not the only one. The growing band of the 
prisoners we have been taking east of the 
Rhine includes others who, less important 
than Papen, conveniently managed to be on 
hand when the American troops arrived, pre- 
ferring capture by us to capture by the Rus- 
sians. They will do everything in their power 
to make us believe that they were really anti- 
Nazi at heart, out of sympathy with Hitler’s 
course, and wishing, with Papen, that the 
war were over. 


Neither has the skeptical mind over- 
looked the rapidly increasing bag of Ger- 
man elder statesmen and generals re- 
ported by our armies advancing on Ber- 
lin. If he tried very hard, Von Papen 
might have managed to catch a plane for 
Berlin or Munich before the Americans 
got him; and so with the aged Mackensen 
and lesser Nazi dignitaries. The suspi- 
cion is not too farfetched that Von Papen 
preferred to take his chances as an Allied 
prisoner than as a Nazi last-ditcher. But 
beyond that it is not inconceivable that 
Von Papen and the other men were left 
behind by the Nazi tacticians for the 
purpose of being captured. * The idea 
would be to have them operate behind 
the Allied lines in their own particular 
field, 
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It has been announced that Von Papen 
is now in custody in a little French vil- 
lage, “enjoying walks in the garden of a 
country house.” I would like to see him 
brought back to America at once for 
punishment on the scene of his earlier 
crimes were it not for the fact that there 
are in this country already deluded indi- 
viduals and groups urging compromise, 
soft peace, and a just treatment of these 
war criminals. I, too, am for just treat- 
ment of Von Papen and the other war 
criminals. But first I demand justice 
for the peoples and the nations of the 
earth irreparably injured by this criminal 
conduct. Let these poor people first have 
justice, and if there is any left—then let 
Von Papen and Germany have the 
crumbs. The herrenvolk, the werewolves, 
and the leaders of the master race must 
go to the end of the line when justice is 
being dispensed. Let us remove from the 
eyes of the goddess of justice the bandage 
that has mad- her blind in the treatment 
thus far given to Von Papen and his kind. 

The ghastly farce has ended; the cur- 
tain is about to be rung down on as shab- 
by a character as this century has pro- 
duced, 

Horrible and unspeakable are the 
crimes committed by the armed forces 
of the Nazi enemy. Atrocities so inhu- 
man have recently come to the view of 
our troops in Germany that the savage 
heart of the animal world would be af- 
frighted. The perpetrators will be 
searched out to the ends of the earth and 
punished—so said President Truman in 
his first. message to Congress, and so 
say we all. 

But in the hue and cry for these low 
criminals, let us not forget the high 
criminals—the man behind the man who 
did the murder, the rape, the arson, the 
pillage, and the looting. The arch crimi- 
nal, the leaders, the so-called great 
minds who schemed, and plotted, and 
planned an all-out war, a total war, a 
new kind of war that corroded and ate 
out and destroyed the will, the mind, 
and the soul—the creators of the eco- 
nomic, political, industrial, commercial, 
religious, cultural, racial, biological war. 
The fiends from hell whose sanctimoni- 
ous cant would make God of the Omnip- 
otent State—these followers of the anti- 
Christ, who embrace a Gotterdamerung 
with a warped and perverted mind that 
has made all virtue a vice and all vice 
a virtue. 

Mr, Speaker, I take for granted that 
the United Nations War Crimes Com- 
mission has long since placed high on 
the list of war criminals the loathsome 
name of Franz von Papen. But out of 
an abundance of caution, I now charge 
him with high crimes against God, hu- 
manity, and society. I indict him as a 
war criminal in the classic meaning of 
the term, and demand as a Member of 
this House, that he be classified as a war 
criminal and treated as such. If the 
United Nations War Crimes Commission 
requires a formal presentation of charges 
in order to accomplish this purpose, here, 
Mr. Speaker, I submit are the charges. 

I say as a voice for the countless dead 
by his hand, as an advocate of the legion 
of suffering through his misdeeds as 
spokesman for the hosts unborn who 
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must be free of his infamy—Franz von 
Papen—this evil old man—must answer 
to history as a war criminal. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McGREGOR asked and was given 
leave to extend his remarks and include 
therein an essay written by one of his 
constituents. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. LupLtow] is recognized for 
15 minutes, 


SECRETARY STETTINIUS IS ASKED TO 
APPOINT ADVISORY COUNCIL OF 
AMERICAN RELIGIOUS LEADERS TO AID 
IN PEACE SETTLEMENT—HIS ENCOUR- 
AGING RESPONSE 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include a letter I 
have written to the Secretary of State, 
and his reply, and to include extracts 
from a number of letters from religious 
leaders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, with the 
end of the war in Europe near, our coun- 
try is approaching the biggest job in the 
history of mankind—the reconstruction 
of the world out of the ruins of the pres- 
ent conflict. 

America has taken a leading and de- 
ciding role in fighting to a successful 
conclusion the war against the forces of 
tyranny and repression. America must 
now take a leading role in rebuilding 
the world on permanent foundations of 
universal justice. 

America’s responsibility will not be les- 
sened but will be augmented by the ces- 
sation of hostilities. How can we ever 
account to our people who have poured 
out the treasures of their sweat and toil 
and suffered the agonies of a million 
casualties unless those who speak and 
act for us follow through by taking the 
lead in building a better world? 

We are now faee to face with a tragic 
interim in history. The fate of human 
beings for all time to come will have to 
be decided. The first episode—the epi- 
sode of war—is coming to an end and 
we are up against the second and final 
episode—the espisode of peace. What 
kind of a peace will it be? We are as- 
sured a future of limitless promise for 


‘the human race if we have a peace of 


justice, fashioned as nearly as is hu- 
manly possible on the divine pattern of 
the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. If, on the other hand, we 
have a peace contaminated by power 
politics and dictated by a yearn to grab 
territory and wreak vengeance born of 
age-old animosities all of the fond hopes 
of mankind for a warless future will 
turn out to be dead ashes. The word 
“peace” applied to such a settlement 
would be a shocking misnomer, It would 
not be a peace setlement but merely a 
pause in the turmoil of conflict and the 
clanking of arms for the sowing of the 
seeds of future wars and the intensi- 
fying of woes and miseries from which 
poor suffering humanity is pathetically 
seeking to escape. 
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- After all of the suffering and travail 
the world has gone through no peace will 
be acceptable except a peace of the ages, 
and, in my opinion, there can be no peace 
of the ages that is not founded on prin- 
ciples of religious faith. 

Because America has done so much to 
win the war, there is a responsibility 
resting on the religious people of Amer- 
ica to exert their influence toward win- 
ning the peace, and as a step in that 
direction I have suggested to Secretary 
of State Stettinius that he appoint a 
religious advisory council to advise him 
in respect to the momentous problems 
of peace—one member to represent the 
Protestants, one member the Catholics, 
and the third member to represent the 
Jewish people of America—this council 
to be composed of eminent religious 
leaders who could speak in one voice— 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jew—for moral 
ethics and Christian Judaic spiritual 
principles in the making of peace. Mr, 
Stettinius has replied that he thinks 
my suggestion for a religious advisory 
council is one which deserves study and 
that he is asking that appropriate con- 
sideration be given to it in his Depart- 
ment. 

I hope that Secretary Stettinius will 
adopt the suggestion and will appoint 
this religious advisory council. I be- 
lieve it would strengthen his arm in 
dealing at the peace table with the very 
practical master politicians and -diplo- 
mats whose first consideration will be the 
fleshpots of national interests as against 
the broader world interests. I believe 
also that it would be effective in keeping 
the Secretary of State acquainted with 
the aims and aspirations of the reli- 
gious people of America and the entire 
world as the train of events brings up 
for consideration varying problems of 
epochal significance. All of the great 
religious groups of America have issued 
statements on peace which are fine and 
commendable, but, unfortunately, such 
statements are not self-executing. The 
religious advisory council which I pro- 
pose would assist in executing them and 
would make them living, vital instru- 
ments in helping to shape the peace 
policy on the foundations of a new and 
better permanent world order. 

George Washington set us an example 
when he stepped aside from his ragged 
and bleeding men at Valley Forge to kneel 
in the snow and pray to Almighty God 
for divine aid in the righteous cause of 
the reyolutionists. 

The crisis that faced the revolutionists 
at Valley Forge has its counterpart now 
on a cosmic scale in the crisis that is to 
decide the future of the human race and 
the act of Washington in kneeling to 
pray in the snow is a precedent, I think, 
justifying our Secretary of State, as he 
approaches the tremendous problems of 
peace, in asking the advice and counsel 
of religious leaders who humbly seek to 
live with God and interpret the plans and 
purposes of the Father of us all in re- 
spect to human relations. 

I present for printing in the RECORD 
a letter I wrote to Secretary Stettinius 
and his reply and extracts of letters I 
have received from many eminent per- 
sons in regard to the proposal for the 
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creation of a religious advisory council 
to aid in the peace settlement, as follows: 


APRIL 9, 1945, 
Hon, EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, Jr., 
Secretary of State, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: With your permission 
I would like to present a plain statement of 
views of mine which I hope will have some 
helpful pertinency in connection with the 
gigantic tasks you are facing in connection 
with the peace settlement. 

We may as well talk plainly and realisti- 
cally. You will be dealing with men who will 
be controlled largely by the nationalistic 
spirit of getting all they can for their coun- 
tries. You will be dealing with men who 
know what they. want and who are proficient 
in getting it. These men will be content to 
concede to*America a monopoly of altruism 
while they go after the fleshpots. 

Another fact is that if the peace settlement 
is based on grab, it will be no settlement at 
all, but will merely be sowing the seeds of 
another world war. If there is such a settle- 
ment, we may as well prepare right away for 
another orgy of blood, 

The American people are not going to tol- 
erate any such settlement. America entered 
the war for no other purpose than to help 
to make a better world. Our people are not 
going to see that purpose defeated. They are 
going to demand a firm and lasting peace 
settlement based on justice and square-deal- 
ing among nations. They are making known 
in no uncertain tones that they have not 
poured out their agony and tears and suf- 
fered the poignant pain of a million casual- 
ties of their fiesh and blood in order that 
some powers May grab some territory or 
wreck revenge born of ancient hates. Bled 
white by debt which their children’s grand- 
children can never. pay, seeing day by day 
the names of their precious sons on the 
long lists of dead and wounded, the people 
of America have carried a heavy cross during 
the last 4 years and they want that cross to 
stand for the resurrection of the hopes of 
mankind for a better world and not for the 
everlasting doom of mankind in a third world 
war that would destroy everything. They 
are determined—unalterably determined— 
that their sons and grandsons shall not have 
to go out and fight another war. They want 
no territory, no reparations. The only thing 
they want is a fair deal for all nations, big 
and small, and the permanent peace that 
goes with it. 

So a crooked peace settlement is out, as 
far as the sentiment of America is concerned. 
I think I speak what is in the universal mind 
when I say that we have the utmost faith 
in you, and we are depending on you to keep 
the settlement straight. But you, sir, as 
capable and well intentioned as you are, will 
need all of the moral and spiritual support 
you can get. 

In my opinion, and in the opinion of many 
of the outstanding religious leaders of Amer- 
ica, there is a potential source of this kind 
of support in the creation of a religious ad- 
visory council to speak in one voice for Prot- 
estant, Catholic, and Jew for moral ethics 
and spiritual principles in the making of 
peace. As one who professes to be a Chris- 
tian, I have no hesitancy in saying that the 
more we get the principles of Christianity in- 
jected into the peace settlement the better 
the settlement will be, and by that I mean 
respect for God and His commandments, re- 
spect for the rights of others, respect for the 
sacredness of human relations. 

I am writing to suggest that you appoint, 
prior to the San Francisco Conference, three 
advisers, one representing the Protestants, 
another representing the Catholics, and the 
third representing the Jewish people of Amer. 
ica to assist you by bringing the principles 
of religion into actual bearing in determining 
the character of the peace settlement, 
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I believe the establishment of this system 
would stabilize your purpose and strengthen 
your hand in securing the kind of a per- 
manent peace settlement America is yearning 
for. It would assist you to utilize the mighty 
power and force of religious influence in ef- 
fectuating such a settlement. This would 
be done without embarrassment, either to 
you or to the organized religious groups, be- 
cause the function of the council of three 
woula be purely advisory. You need not 
always take their advice and they need not 
always approve your actions. There would 
be no mandatory commitments, but a sys- 
tem of working contact would be established 
that would keep you apprised of the best 
religious thought of America as the epochal 
developments unfold, and that, I think, 
would be important and effective. 

Humbly seeking to be helpful, I have made 
it my business to sound religious leaders on 
this proposal, and I have found a tremen- 
dously favorable reaction to a speech I made 
in the House explaining it. ‘So general and 
favorable is the acceptance of the idea that 
I have no doubt of its success if adopted. 

I feel certain that on a nod from you each 
of the three great religious groups would 
suggest an eminent leader to serve on the ad- 
visory council or, on the other hand, if you 
should choose to designate your choice for 
these advisory positions your selections 
would be entirely acceptable. 

I enclose extracts from some of the large 
number of letters I have received giving the 
views of eminent religious and civic leaders in 
respect to this matter; also a copy of the 
speech I delivered in the House. I will es- 
teem it a favor if you will give your usual 
thoughtful consideration to these matters 
and advise me your conclusions. 

With great respect and very best wishes, I 
remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lovis LUDLOW. 


— 


‘THe SECRETARY OF STATE, 
* Washington, April 14, 1945, 
The Honorable Louis LUDLOW, 
* House of Representatives, 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE LUDLOW: Thank you 
for your fine letter of April 9 enclosing ex- 
tracts from letters regarding the creation of 
@ religious advisory council to aid in the 
peace settlement and your speech of March 
15 on that subject. 

I agree with you fully that it is of the 
greatest importance to keep before us the 
tenets of Christianity when the peace settle- 
ments to follow the war are under consid- 
eration. It is equally true with respect to 
the deliberations which will shortly take 
place in San Francisco at the United Na- 
tions conference for the establishment of an 
international organization for the mainte- 
nance of peace and security. 

Your suggestion for the creation of a re- 
ligious advisory council is one which deserves 
study, and I am asking that appropriate con- 
sideration be given to it in the Department, 

We have invited two Jewish, two Protest- 
ant and two Catholic organizations to send 
consultants to the American delegation in 
San Francisco. This I feel is a constructive 
step in the direction you have in mind, and 
I feel certain that their presence at San 
Francisco will be of great usefulness and 
benefit to our delegation. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. R. STETTINIUS, Jr. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS IN REGARD TO THE PRO- 
POSALS TO CREATE A RELIGIOUS ADVISORY COUN- 
CIL TO AID IN THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 


From Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, pres- 
ident of the Federal Council of Churches 


_of Christ in America: 


I find myself deeply moved by the proposal 
contained in your address, It seems to me 
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that it has in it unlimited possibilities for 
good, While I am not in a position to speak 
. officially until official action is taken, I am 
of the opinion that the Protestant bodies of 
the Nation would welcome the proposal. 
Since the committee would be advisory in na- 
ture, it would not, therefore, be required to 
take responsibility for the actions that were 
later taken by the State. I mention this 
because in the realm of practical politics 
compromise is often essential and repre- 
sents the greatest possible step in advance at 
the moment. The step, however, may be 
much less than the Christian ideal. Chris- 
tians everywhere realize that we move to 
the absolute by way of the relative, recogniz- 
ing, I think, that presently practical steps 
must be taken but, of necessity, they can- 
not accept compromises in perpetuity, I 
mean by that that the Christian ideal must 
be held aloft to judge present practice and 
to summon it to higher levels. We seek, 
therefore, to support all presently practical 
measures, but all the while seek to move on 
toward better and more comprehensive 
measures that will mean a fuller expression 
of the ideal. I can think of no better way, 
however, than for such a committee to be 
at work, speaking out of the Christian and 
Jewish conscience, which I might better put 
as the religious conscience, and thus enabling 
the statesmen who are charged with such 
heavy responsibilities to know the minds of 
the religious bodies and the willingness of 
those great bodies to support those measures 
that look toward an enduring and just peace. 
If there is any way I can cooperate as an 
individual or by which I can influence the 
great organizations to cooperate, I shall count 
it an honor to be commanded. 


From Etsert D. THomas, United States 
Senator from Utah: 


Your plan might not only contribute to a 
more sensible peace but it also might con- 
tribute to a more common-sense unity among 
religionists themselves. If peoples, ` cul- 
tures, and nations are to live together prop- - 
erly in this now psychologically united 
world, they must learn how to appreciate 
each other. Surely rival religions should take 
the lead in planning about unity not only 
through forbearance and toleration but also 
through appreciation. Religionists should 
set this example. 


Rabbi Israel Chodos, of Indianapolis: 


I am in hearty accord with the plan that 
you suggest. Such a plan, if carefully exe- 
cuted, would help bring to bear upon the 
knotted problems of our day the light of 
thousands of years of religious thinking. 


From Daniel F. Desmond, bishop of 
Alexandria: 

I have read your speech in Congress of 
March 15, and I was deeply edified. What 
you had to say about the interest from all 
quarters on the influence of religion on our 
post-war problems was highly important. As 
you say, however, expressions are not self- 
executing. Your suggestion as to the im- 
plementing of all of these opinions was very 
practical, and I trust that your voice will be 
heard and acted upon by the men who guide 
us during these all-important days, 


From Harry F. Kelly, Governor of 
Michigan: 

I believe, with you, that religion can and 
should be a powerful force for the promotion 
of international understanding. The ethical 
principles upon which Christianity and 
Judaism are founded must provide the basis 
for a lasting peace among nations. 


From Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of. 
Fargo: 


It is a magnificent statement, and cer- 
tainly also very practical. 
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From Dwight H. Green, Governor of 
Illinois: 


I appreciate your interesting views on the’ 


importance of having the religious forces of 
America make themselves felt in shaping the 
peace settlement following the conclusion 
of the present world war. I believe that we 
can all agree that the prospects for a perma- 
nent peace will be better if thote at the peace 
table carefully consider the views of the re- 
ligious leaders of all groups. 


Rt. Rev. Henry F. Dugan, chancellor 
of the diocese of Indianapolis: 


Please know that I am heartily in accord 
with your thought and plan. It is heartening 
to know that men of your type are leaving 
no stone unturned to hold fast to the tradi- 
tional religious spirit which was so much in 
evidence in the first days of our great Nation, 
It is nonetheless evident now, but perhaps 


it is well that we speak out boldly, demand- - 


ing that our present leaders hark back to 
traditions as a great nation. 


From G. Ashton Oldham, Bishop of 
Albany: 

I think the resolution admirable and wish 
it every success. If there is anything I can 
do in any way to help, do not hesitate to 
call on me. 


From Sidney P. Osborn, Governor of 
Arizona: 


I agree with you that religious influence 
should be felt in the shaping of our post- 
war world organization and commend you 
for your forthright efforts in this regard. 


From ARTHUR CAPPER, United States 
Senator from Kansas: 


Iam thoroughly in sympathy with the sug- 
gestion you make that a religious advisory 
council be set up to work in close cooperation 
-with the Conference which will convene in 
California next month. I have received a 
great many letters from Kansas urging the 
designation of Dr. E. Stanley Jones as a 
member of any such group. Whenever I 
have passed this suggestion on to the State 
Department I have consistently received re- 
ply to the effect that the Department of 
State is glad to have my recommendation 
available for its consideration in the event 
that a group of this kind is organized. I 
have not observed any developments in this 
direction, but want you to know I stand 
ready and willing to assist you if you feel 
there is some further definite move we could 
make with a view to actually establishing 
an advisory council such as you have de- 
scribed. 


From W. W. Peele, resident bishop of 
Richmond: 


This plan commends itself in a very defi- 
nite way to me. It would furnish the voice 
for the total religious forces of America and 
also would provide the machinery for getting 
action down through the religious bodies, 
reaching the individual local church. After 
all, public opinion is still supreme. I trust 
that your proposed plan may become a reality. 


From Rt. Rev. Joseph M. Nelligan, 
chancellor of the archdiocese of Balti- 
more: 


Archbishop Curley has asked me to let you 
know that he has seen your letter of the 17th 
with the speech which you enclosed. On the 
advice of his physician, the archbishop is not 
permitted at this time to do a great deal of 
reading. In general, however, he asks me to 
say that any effort to bring real religion 
into the settlement of present world prob- 
lems would, of course, have his full support. 
The importance of this cannot be overesti- 
mated. 
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Merle Sidener, president of Christian 
Men Builders, Indianapolis: 


It is a good thing that we have a few 
idealists like you in Congress, Your out- 
spoken advocacy of religious faith as the solu- 
tion of many of our social problems is most 
refreshing. The feature of your speech.that 
impresses me most is your declaration that 
statements of belief and intent “are not self- 
executing.” Religious forces should exert a 
positive influence at the peace table and 
your plan would make that possible. The 
selfish purposes of power politics can be suc- 
cessfully opposed by the unselfish motives 
of those who love God and their fellowmen. 
I hope your suggestion of a religious ad- 
visory council will receive favorable consid- 
eration by the religious leaders of the country, 
More power to you. 


From Colgate W. Darden, Jr., Governor 
of Virginia: 

I agree with you as to the possibilities of 
such an organization, if it could provide a 
unified program. I believe great difficulty 
will be encountered in having the respective 
faiths come together on some plan which 
could be supported by all. One of the stum- 
bling blocks, I fear, will be the extent to 
which the military establishments of the 
Nation should be maintained, 


Dr. William C. Dennis, president of 
Earlham College: 


An advisory committee representing all the 
churches with the membership you suggest 
with Mr. John Foster Dulles added as coun- 
sel would be ideal. The papers indicated that 
he, at least, is to have some function in con- 
nection with the San Francisco meeting. 
Dulles would have the balance and the tech- 
nical knowledge and practical experience in 
international matters which the church rep- 
resentatives mentioned, so far as I know 
them, would not have in so full a degree. A 
church commission of the type you suggest 
could also serve usefully in briaging back to 
the church people the results of the confer- 
ence which are bound, in my judgment, to be 
disappointing in many ways, even if we get 
all we have the right to hope for since many 
people are, of course, looking for the pres- 
ently unattainable. If somebody does not 
look for the unattainable, we shall not get 
even that which is within our grasp. 


Edwin Holt Hughes, bishop of the 
Methodist Church: 


Your speech looks in the good direction. 
The matter of church or even religious coun- 
sel at the peace table is difficult. If there is 
any way in which another outside group not 
officially related to the proceedings can be 
made to function, we ought to be able to 
help toward a more nearly ideal solution. I 
am now retired, not from the episcopacy but 
from official duties. Yet if I can help even 
in the most modest way, I shall be a happier 
man, 


Cameron J. Davis, bishop of the dio- 
cese of western New York: 


I am deeply sympathetic with the prin- 
ciple which you express, but I forsee great 
difficulties in some aspects of the organiza- 
tion which you propose to express the prin- 
ciple. * + * Qn the other hand, I see no 
reason why a temporary conference should 
not be arranged, if requested by the govern- 
ments to meet at the time of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, or as soon thereafter 
as possible, and to give its opinion in regard 
to the moral issues involved. * * * Ibe- 
lieve such a suggestion, if it emanated from 
governments, would have the greatest possi- 
ble weight, but if any one church attempted 
to organize it, it would meet with opposition. 
May I.say in conclusion how much I admire 
and respect you for giving your thought to 
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this matter and for making your public state- 
ment. 


Bishop Edwin F. Lee, Director of the 
General Commission on Army and Navy 
Chaplains: s 

This address has been noted with very real 
interest. In my judgment it is worthy of 
very careful consideration. I think it would 
be possible for us to have an expression of 
judgment of representatives of the church 
so expressed that it would not represent an 
interference of the church in matters of 
state. This is à position which I think we 
can wisely adhere to in American life. 


Katharine F, Lenroot, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor: 


If the advisory council is to be entirely a 
voluntary and privately suppofted organi- 
zation I should think it could perform a 
splendid service and I am delighted that you 
have made the suggestion. 


Edward D. Howard, archbishop of 
Portland in Oregon: 


Your proposal is, it seems to me, an impres- 
sive step toward translating into action what 
the different religious bodies in this country 
have expressed individually or jointly as 
moral and spiritual contribution toward the 
establishment of a just and lasting peace. 


Rabbi Morris M. Feuerlicht, of Indian- 
apolis: 

The objective of your proposal is unques- 
tionably excellent and most commendable, 
if only for its moral reaction and effect upon 
the religious forces of America and those 
throughout the world, based upon the com- 
mon Judeo-Christian tradition. It would, I 
believe, forcibly tend to remind and bind the 
infinitely varied forms which that tradition 
has assumed into a firmer basic unity in the 
direction of realizing their common goal of 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. 


Ransome J. Williams, Governor of 
South Carolina: 


I agree with you that the settlement of the 
world’s difficulties should be made on the 
idea of Christian brotherhood, and unless 
this is done we shall fail in the task. 


Bishop Ralph S. Cushman, of St. Paul: 

I think such a thing is much needed. The 
congressional leaders need to be in closer 
touch with the official leaders of religion in 
America and it is just as true that official re- 
ligion needs to be nearer to congressional 
opinion. Your problem is how to set up such 
an organization and maintain its unofficial 
character, The principle of the separation 
of church and State is fortunately deeply 
rooted in America and you will have to allay 
any suspicions that there is an attempt to 
break down these traditions. 


Dr. Carleton W. Atwater, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, of Indian- 
apolis: 

I am quite in sympathy with such a move- 
ment. Inasmuch as our church and North- 
ern Baptist Convention is cooperating with 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, I am sure that we would be 
willing to share in the responsibility of such 
a movement. I was talking to Dr. E. Stan- 
ley Jones today about your proposal. He is 
very much interested in it. 


J. H. Davis, Governor of Louisiana: 

I have read your speech with much interest 
and am in full accord with the views ex- 
pressed by you concerning this most ime 
portant matter. 


H. B. Holloway, executive secretary of 
the United Christian Missionary Society: 
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It seems to me this proposal not only 
has great merit but is timely. Certainly no 
peace can be long enduring which is not 
permeated with religious principles. 


Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter, of Indi- 
anapolis: 


You are to be commended on your efforts 
to obtain a good and just peace. 


Will H. Hays, president of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America: 

It is indeed an eternal truth that con- 
sciousness of the fatherhood of God must 
permeate any ideal for the brotherhood of 
man. 


Dr. Alexander E. Sharp, executive sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian Church, 
synod of Indiana: 


I suppose it would be expected that my 
reaction to your proposal for the establish- 
ment of an advisory religious council in 
Washington would be one of high apprecia- 
tion, and it is. This would be a natural re- 
sponse to any recognition that might be 
given to the forces of religion in America by 
one as much interested in the church as I. 
But I want to emphasize that my apprecia- 
tion of your stand is based upon a far deeper 
consideration than an immediate impulse to 
cheer some possible recognition of religious 
forces in America. I know, as all thinking 
men must know, and as you so ably state, 
that any hope for a permanent peace rests 
upon the religious principles constantly 

by the great religions of mankind 
in the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. No amount of political ma- 
chinery or maneuvering without this spir- 
itual undergirding can possibly produce the 
lasting success which we all covet for peace 
planning which is being undertaken. 


Rev. Edward L. Day, executive secre- 
tary of the Christian Church Union of 
Indianapolis: 

I assure you that those whom I represent, 
as well as myself, are with you in your efforts 
to bring the motivating power of Christianity 
t. bear on the making of a Just and righteous 
peace. 


Dr. M, O. Ross, president of Butler 
University: > 

May I take this opportunity to congratulate 
you upon your proposal to establish a joint 
religious advisory council to speak in one 
voice for the major religious groups in the 
country. I agree with you that unless such 
a peace is established upon the principles 
of human cooperation laid down by Crist 
and other great religious leaders it will fail, 
I hope that adequate publicity is being given 
to your proposed program, 


Mrs. Evelyn Riley Nicholson, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa: 

I regret to tell you that my husband, Bishop 
Thomas Nicholson, has to his reward. 
I am much interested in your plan to make 
the religious forces of America vocal and 
influential in helping to shape the peace 
settlement. Of course I believe, as you do, 
that this is a vital and critical time and 
that the religious influence must be felt 
in ordering the future of the world. 


James A, Griffin, bishop of Springfiield 
in Illinois: 


I heartily concur in your plan for the cre- 
ation of a religious advisory council to sit 
in on the peace program and represent the 
religious forces of America. There is much 
hatred rampant today and we are forgetting 
that whatever the peace terms are, they 
should be built on justice and tempered 
with mercy, and should also concern them- 
selves with safeguarding the future. The 
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Christian Gospel should be our guide and if 
we follow the spirit as well as the letter of 
the Christian Gospel and code we will not 
bring forth a misfit such as happened at 
Versailles in 1919. Congratulations on your 
great interest, and I pray that your plan will 
be accorded the serious consideration which 
it deserves. Count me in as a supporter, 


Joseph Schrembs, archbishop of Cleve- 
land: 

I have read with interest your statement 
made in the House of Congress presenting 
a plan for the creation of a religious advisory 
council, and I congratulate you on your rec- 
ognition that the permanency of world peace 
is dependent upon the recognition of the 
sovereignty of God and the brotherhood of 
man. * * * I believe that we should 
pray earnestly that God may guide our lead- 
ers in making a just peace. 


Horace Hildreth, Governor of Maine: 


I am of the opinion that any program 
which will coordinate the thinking and ac- 
tion of the religious bodies of this country 
for purposes of maintaining peace through- 
out the world is commendable. It should, 
of course, receive the support of our serious- 


thinking people. 


These are examples of a great num- 
ber of expressicns I have received from 
persons prominent in religious and offi- 
cial circles. Along with them has come 
a deluge of expressions of commenda- 
tion and approval from persons in the 
common walks of life who are hoping and 
praying for a lasting peace based on 
justice. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
may I say I am very much impressed by 
the splendid statement of the gentleman 
from Indiana. I am certainly in accord 
with his views that the organization he 
has described, the religious advisory 
council, ought to be established and be 
made effective because I do really be- 
lieve that this organization could do a 
great deal in bringing about a just peace 
in this world. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I thank the gentleman 
very sincerely for his remarks and ap- 
preciate it very much as part of my 
speech. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 


PUNISHMENT OF WAR CRIMINALS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to remind the House that 
we so soon forget. In the early thirties, 
in the days when Hitler was persecuting 
minorities, I rose in the House and made 
protests against the persecution of those 
minorities. I was somewhat criticized at 
the time, Mr. Speaker, and someone said 
to me the reports of persecutions may 
be propaganda. I knew it was not propa- 
ganda, and I felt, Mr. Speaker, that the 
acts of Hitler at that time were the acts 
of a barbarian and the acts of a diseased 
mind. I felt, Mr. Speaker, that apart 
from the inhumanity of his acts that 
they would have very far-reaching re- 
percussions. I begged the House and the 
country, Mr. Speaker, for us to take meas- 
ures for a stronger Army and a stronger 
Navy. I made a protest against the acts 
of Japan at that date and at a later date. 
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I want to remind the House and the 
country, Mr. Speaker, that in the future 
we must not forget. For years there were 
many vicious threats agains’ my life from 
persons in the United States, and I felt 
at that time the Hitler propaganda was 
very far-reaching not only in our own 
country but all over the world. At the 
present time this country is becoming 
more and more outraged by the atrocities 
of the Nazis against the prisoners in Ger- 
many. And General Eisenhower has 
asked Members of Congress to see with 
their own eyes those atrocities, and the 
Speaker already has sent such a commit- 
tee. Even in the Dark Ages, Mr. Speaker, 
there was not such wholesale barbarism, 
such wholesale and unmitigated cruelty. 
From the families of soldiers all over the 


United States protests are pouring in . 


against the treatment of prisoners, both 
military and civilian. 

It was said that the people in Germany 
itself, in the interior, did not want these 
atrocities to happen, were not willing to 
have the prisoners treated barbarously, 
but I find upon looking into the matter 
that the farther into Germany you go, 
the nearer the center of Germany you 
get, the more barbarous, the more inhu- 
mane is the treatment of both civilian 
and military prisoners. On the border 
of Germany the treatment was not quite 
so severe. It proves to my mind, Mr. 
Speaker, that the German people, the 
civilians, are just as active in these bar- 
barous practices as are the military and 
the overlords of Hitler. 

In our country if a man kills someone, 
that man is hanged. The people of the 
United States are asking vengeance to- 
day. We cannot work out at this mo- 
ment the solution or the proper punish- 
ment, but I am sure that will come, and I 
hope quickly. I remind the House that 
German prisoners in this country have 
been treated extraordinarily kindly. 
They are well fed, whereas our men who 
are prisoners, and the military prisoners 
of other countries, have been starved and 
tortured. The problem of whether those 
German prisoners who are well fed in 
this country are to go back to Germany 
or whether they should be taken in 
charge by the countries the Germans 
have occupied and hav:Ģ: treated so badly; 
whether they should be made to work to 
reconstruct those countries, under strict 
discipline, I do not know the answer. 
Certainly Germany must never again be 
allowed to perpetrate the same crimes 
against civilization. Germany must 
never again be allowed to follow the same 
dreadful philosophy and teaching of the 
Nazi form of government. We look with 
unspeakable horror upon all that Hitler 
has taught. I told the House upon my 
return from the European theater of 
war of the fanaticism of the German 
prisoners of war both of the well and the 
sick German prisoner patients. 

I think constantly of countries who 
receive back undernourished, starved 
men from prisoner-of-war camps in 
Germany. Mr. Speaker, certainly our 
men who are brought back from the 
prison camps of Germany must receive 
at once the kindest, the most generous, 
the most helpful treatment at the hands 
of our own Government. I introduced, 
Mr. Speaker, on April 17 H. R. 2920, a bill 
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which would establish a Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs, for I feel it is the only 
way that our returned veterans can pos- 
sibly receive any real measure of justice 
from our Government. Mr. Speaker, 
when our soldiers are discharged from 
hospitals it seems sometimes as if the 
excitement has died down for them and 
also for the public. It seems sometimes 
as if they are forgotten by the fact that 
their Government does not give them 
prompt care and prompt attention. 
There are not so many Red Cross nurses, 
there are not so many visitors as in the 
Army and Navy hospitals. I believe 
that by establishing a Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs, with a Secretary of 
the Department who shall sit at the 
Cabinet table, with an Under Secretary 
for Veterans’ Affairs, and five Assistant 
Secretaries, one of whom shall be known 
as the Surgeon General, another as the 
Assistant for Legal Counsel, I believe 
that with such an organization the vet- 
erans will receive more prompt attention 
than they receive today. 

I have recently been making an inspec- 
tion of hospitals, an inspection of the 
administration of the veterans’ regional 
Offices, district offices, and I find that 
many of the errors of care and the laci: 
of proper hospital attention, medical 
nursing, and otherwise, prompt adjudi- 
cation of compensation and insurance 
claims, and lack of prompt attention to 
the benefits under the GI bill of rights 
are the results of having an organiza- 
tion in Washington with no power, 
The Veterans’ Administration today is 
only a bureau. We hear a great deal of 
talk about decentralization and giving 
more authority to the regional offices of 
the Veterans’ Administration. This will 
be helpful, but there must be, Mr. 
Speaker, a strong and powerful office at 
Washington, with a Secretary to sit at 
the Cabinet meetings. - 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes; 
I shall be glad to yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, who is so active in the 
veterans’ behalf, 

Mr. RAMEY. As a member of the 
World War Veterans’ Committee I visited 
the same as did the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts eight hospitals in the 
country. I concur in the genelewoman's 
judgment that where there has been a 
lack of care it has not been the fault of 
the managers of the hospitals, for they 
have been doing the best they can with 
what they have been able to secure as 
far as assistance is concerned, but there 
seems to be some lack of power. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
believe the gentleman also feels that we 
should have within the Department a 
permanent medical corps of doctors, 
nurses, dietitians, physiotherapists at- 
tendants and associates that will go on 
year after year with a chance for pro- 
motion on merit, an incentive for the best 
outside doctors to give medical aid, giv- 
ing the benefit of their skill. I found in 
the hospitals some aggravated condi- 
tions caused by a shortage of doctors and 
nurses. 

Mr. RAMEY. And of attendants. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
believe the gentleman will also agree 
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with me that there was a shortage of 
nurses. 

Mr. RAMEY. That is correct, a short- 
age of doctors and nurses, but mostly of 
attendants. 

Mr. RAMEY. I concur with the judg- 
ment of the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts, that there should be a Cabinet 
position to take care of the needs of the 
veterans. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. A 
member of the Cabinet to sit with other 
members of the Cabinet with the Presi- 
dent. General Hines has complained 
that he could not get the priorities in 
order to build hospitals and hospital 
facilities. He could not get this, that, or 
the other equipment with which to run 
his Bureau. 

Mr. RAMEY. And you cannot ask for 
a priority when a veteran’s life is at 
stake. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. No. 
There should be some Cabinet member 
to present the problems to the other 
Cabinet members and to fight for the 
veterans’ rights. It is appalling that the 
Department of Agriculture, in the care 
and the feeding of animals and in the 
loans and subsidies, should have more 
persons employed than are employed in 
the care of disabled veterans, 

Mr. RAMEY. And the Veterans’ 
Bureau, of course, will be the outstand- 
ing Bureau in this country. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Yes. There is no excuse for not making 
it strong enough in order to take care 
properly of the needs of the veterans, 
Shortly there will be 12,000,000 men and 
women who may avail themselves of its 
services, and later there will be 15,000,000, 
counting dependents. It is the least 
the Government can do for its service 
men and women. 

Mr. RAMEY. And only real vigilance 
can be secured by direct authority from 
the Capitol. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Also, there is no excuse for unnecessary 
personnel in some of these offices in 
Washington and throughout the coun- 
try, unnecessary jobs, when the Veter- 
ans’ Administration is 14,000 short of 
complete personnel. Another reason 
why there should be a Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs is because it will bring 
up the standard of pay for the personnel 
in the Veterans’ Administration or in the 
Veterans’ Department. I am told that 
at the present time it has the lowest 
paid personnel in any of the bureaus or 
departments. 

Mr. RAMEY. The attendants get 
only $110 a month. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
And nurses are under Civil Service and 
are poorly paid. We must have adequate 
personnel particularly in spinal-cord 
cases, There should be one nurse for 
four cases. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 


Under previous order of the House, the ` 


Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Ramey] for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, at the be- 
ginning of this session of Congress I in- 
troduced House Joint Resolution 72, con- 
taining a proposed amendment to the 
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Constitution of the United States em- 
powering a majority of both Houses of 
Congress to validate treaties by a ma- 
jority vote. The Judiciary Committee 
has acted favorably on House Joint Reso- 
lution 60, a resolution similar to mine. 
The Rules Committee has granted a rule 
for the consideration of this measure and 
I hope the House will have the oppor- 
tunity to vote on this most important 
question in the near future. 

This is a most fundamental question. 
It deals with revision of our constitu- 
tional machinery for making peace. I 
am thoroughly convinced that a vast ma- 
jority of the American people wish this 
constitutional reform. Since introduc- 
ing House Joint Resolution 72 I have re- 
ceived many letters expressing approval 
of the proposed amendment. Organiza- 
tion after organization from one end of 
this country to the other has adopted 
resolutions expressing the desire that 
such an amendment be acted upon at 
once. It is the obligation of this Con- 
gress to present this amendment to the 
State legislatures so that the people may 
express themselves on this much-needed 
change. 

The Toledo Bar Association is one of 
the leading bar associations in the United 
States. It has furnished some of the 
outstanding members of the bench and 
the bar in this country. I mention only 
the following: The late Charles W. Ra- 
cine, who was slated to be the president 
of the American Bar Association; Milo 
Warner, recently the national com- 
mander of the American Legion; and the 
Honorable Paul W. Alexander, president 
of the Juvenile Judges Association of 
America. The Toledo Bar Association, 
in accordance with its outstanding 
characteristic of forward-looking action, 
adopted on March 17 a resolution me- 
morializing Congress on the amendment 
to give a majority of the national legis- 
lature a voice in treaty making. The 
resolution is as follows: 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States now provides that the President shall 


have power, by and with the advice and con-. - 


sent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the Senators present concur, 
although it is possible under the Constitu- 
tion for a majority of both Houses of Con- 
gress to declare war; and 

Whereas the magnitude of our responsi- 
bility in making the peace is in our cpinion 
as important as that of entering war; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of opinion of 
the Toledo Bar Association that it would be 
conducive to the promotion of good will and 
the establishment of permanent peace if 
article 2, section 2, of the United States Con- 
stitution were amended so that it would pro- 
vide that a majority of both Houses of Con- 
gress would have the power to make treaties; 
and 

Whereas House Joint Resolution 72, intro- 
duced by the Honorable Homer A. RAMEY, of 
the Ninth Congressional District of Ohio, 
embodies the provisions which would initiate 
proceedings to amend the United States Con- 
stitution as hereinabove indicated: Be it 

Resolved, That the Toledo Bar Association, 
at a regular meeting held in Toledo, Ohio, on 
March 17, 1945, hereby endorses the provi- 
sions of House Joint Resolution 72, intro- 
duced by Hon. Homer A, RAMEY, and urges 
prompt and favorable action thereon; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded promptly to the Honorable HOMER 
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A. Ramey, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Hon, ROBERT A. Tarr, Senate, 
Washington, D. C.; Hon. HAROLD H. BURTON, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.; and Hon. Edward 
L. Stettinius, Secretary of State, Washington, 
D. Cc. 
Tue TOLEDO BAR ASSOCIATION, 
By Lovis R. Youne, Secretary. 
Dated at Toledo, Ohio, March 17, 1945, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab-° 


sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Ryter (at the request of Mr, 
KOPPLEMANN) , for 10 days, on account of 
illness in his family. 

To Mr. THOMASON, for 2 weeks, on ac- 
count of having gone overseas on im- 
portant official business. 

To Mr. Powett, Jr., for an indefinite 
period, on account of the death of his 
mother. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

§.906. An act granting a franking priv- 
ilege to Anna Eleanor Roosevelt; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2252. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 2374. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, 
and for prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes, 


The Speaker announced his signature 
to an enrolled bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S.105. An act to extend the life of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 4 o’clock and 59 minutes p. m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, April 24, 1945, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


CoMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALI- 
ZATION 
There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion at 10:30 o’clock a. m. on Tuesday, 
April 24, 1945. 
COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The Beach Erosion Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
will hold a public hearing on H. R. 2032 
and H. R. 2033, Tuesday, April 24, 1945, 
at 10: 30 a. m. y t 

COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 

The Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation will meet in executive 
session at 10:30 a. m., on Thursday, April 
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26, 1945, in the committee room, 356 
House Office Building. 


ree 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

406. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting quarterly estimates of 
personnel requirements for each of the De- 
partment’s reporting units for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1945; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

407. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting for the 
consideration of the Congress proposed pro- 
visions pertaining to estimates for the fiscal 
year 1946 for the Federal Security Agency 
in the form of amendments to the Budget 
for said fiscal year (H. Doc. No. 152); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 2585. A bill to 
amend the District of Columbia Code; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 434). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 2839. A bill to 
increase the salary of the executive secre- 
tary of the Nurses’ Examining Board of the 
District of Columbia; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 485). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. IRVIN: 

H. R. 2980. A bill to create and establish a 
Foreign Service Institution; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. : 

By Mr. BARRETT, of Wyoming: 

H. R. 2981. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of certain Federal reclamation 
works in the upper basin of the Colorado 
River; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, 

By Mr. CANNON of Florida: 

H. R. 2982. A bill to provide fair and just 
compensation for the use of certain hotels 
and apartment buildings by the United 
States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 2983. A bill to amend section 3540 
of the Revenue Act of 1941, entitled “Use of 
Motor Vehicle Tax”; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 2984. A bill to permit officers of the 
Army and Navy, commissioned since Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, to continue to hold their public 
offices while on active duty during the war; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2985. A bill to repeal section 1505 of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 2986, A bill to change the name of the 
National Naval Medical Center at Bethesda, 
Md,; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. GEARHART: 

H. R. 2987. A bill to provide for a service 
credit for veterans for the purposes of title 
II of the Social Security Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOOK: 

H. R. 2988. A bill to amend section 24 of 

the Immigration Act of February 6, 1917; to 
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the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 
By Mr, HUBER: 

H.R. 2989. A bill to facilitate transfer of 
veterans being discharged from the armed 
forces, and who are in need of treatment, to 
the Veterans’ Administration facility nearest 
their home; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H.R. 2990. A bill to provide certain indi- 
viduals desiring to visit relatives remaining 
in the land and naval forces after the present 
war with transportation at cost; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. McGREGOR: 

H. R. 2991. A bill to furnish enlisted per- 
sonnel with transportation to their homes 
and with 30-day leave immediately prior to 
their honorable discharge from the armed 
forces; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MAY: 
H.R, 2992. A bill to extend the provisions 


.of the act of July 11, 1941 (Public Law 163, 


77th Cong.); to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 
By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R.2993. A bill granting to the Imperial 
irrigation district certain lands of the United 
States in the counties of Imperial, Riverside, 
and San Diego, in the State of California; to 
the Committee on Irrigation and- Reclama- 
tion. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 2994. A bill to provide for the recon- 
version of small industries to civilian pro- 
duction, to expedite the reentry into business 
of small businessmen whose businesses have 
been curtailed or closed because of war emer- 
gencies, to aid men and women of our armed 
forces and others who desire to enter into 
business on their own after the war, and to 
encourage the free flow of American capital 
into small- and intermediate-sized enter- 
prises, by the establishment of a permanent 
Small Business Finance Corporation within 
the Federal Reserve System to assist financing 
institutions in making short- and long-term 
credit available to small- and intermediate- 
sized enterprises; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH (by request) : 

H.R. 2095 A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to create a revenue in the District 
of Columbia by levying a tax upon all dogs 
therein, to make such dogs personal property, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 19, 
1878, as amended; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 2996. A bill to include in national 
service life insurance policies certain bene- 
fits contained in United States Government 
life insurance policies; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. R. 2997. A bill to provide that the me- 
morial stadium to be erected in the District 
of Columbia shall be known as the Ernest 
Taylor Pyle Stadium; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R. 2998. A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s Dependents Allowance Act of 1942 to 
provide that enlisted men make increased 
contributions to the support of certain of 
their children; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 

H.R, 2999. A bill to provide retirement pay 
for certain members of the armed forces; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 3000. A bill to amend sections 11 (c) 
and 16 of the Federal Reserve Act, as amend- 
ed, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R, 3001. A bill to provide that the tax 
upon the use of motor vehicles shall not be 
applicable after July 1, 1945; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. LESINSEI: 

H. R.3002. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds to assist the States in more 
adequately financing education and in re- 
moving substandard conditions in education, 
to aid in establishing and maintaining edu- 
cation services, to eradicate illiteracy, to 
preserve and promote the national security 
in peace and in war, to raise the educational 
level of the Nation, and to promote the gen- 
eral welfare; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. J. Res. 161. Joint resolution to create a 
War Atrocities Commission to obtain, pub- 
lish, and preserve a record of atrocities of the 
Axis Powers; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. J. Res. 162. Joint resolution providing 
for the acquisition of exclusive ownership 
of the photograph depicting raising the 
American flag on Mount Suribachi, Iwo Jima; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.J.Res. 163. Joint resolution creating a 
commission to investigate all facts relating 
to atrocities and abuses of civilians and mil- 
itary personnel in enemy camps, concentra- 
tion camps, slave-labor centers, and places 
of a like nature, and of all war criminals and 
war crimes, and to report to the United 
Nations War Crimes Commission and to the 
San Francisco Conference; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. ` 

By Mr. GRANT of Indiana: 

H. J. Res. 164. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to award 
posthumously in the name of Congress a 
medal of honor to Ernie Pyle; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: 

H. J. Res. 165. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to award posthumously in the 
name of Congress a medal of honor to the 
late Ernie Pyle; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. J. Res. 166. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to award 
posthumously in the name of Congress a 
medal of honor to Ernie Pyle; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, SPRINGER: 

H. J. Res. 167. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to award 
posthumously in the name of Congress a 
medal of honor to Ernie Pyle; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H, J. Res. 168. Joint resolution designating 
the birthday of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
as a legal holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 5 

H. J. Res. 169. Joint resolution to designate 
payments to disabled veterans as partial re- 
payment of debt owed and not as gratuities; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. GILLIE: 

H.J. Res. 170. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to award 
posthumously in the name of Congress a 
medal of honor to Ernie Pyle; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 
H.J. Res. 171. Joint resolution relating to 
acquiring and disposing of public and gov- 
ernmental lands, and providing that the 
Government, and the various departments 
and agencies of the Government, be bound 
by the promises and representations of its 
local agents in the acquiring and disposi- 
tion of public and government lands; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GOSSETT: 

H. Con. Res. 46. Concurrent resolution cre- 
ating a joint committee to make an investi- 
gation with respect to war criminals and war 
crimes and atrocities; to the Committee on 
Rules. 
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By Mr. McDONOUGH:. 

H. Con. Res. 47. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that members 
of the United States delegation at all future 
peace conferences advocate and urge the 
adoption of freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech and of the press by the delegates from 
all nations assembled; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, BENNET of New York: 

H. Res. 225. Resolution requesting that im- 
mediate action be taken to impress the Ger- 
man people with their responsibility for war 
crimes; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 


rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to establish a regional office 
under the United States Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in the Territory of Hawaii; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation to include under the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act individual 
employers of employees covered by said act; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation to prevent counties, 
cities, or other subdivisions of any State 
from imposing income, wage, or other simi- 
lar taxes upon nonresidents of such State; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Michigan memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to take such action as may be necessary to 
direct and require the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to take butter off the ration 
list, in recognition of the true situation with 
respect to the dairy industry; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico: 

H.R. 3003. A bill for the relief of Mary G. 
Paul; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H. R. 3004. A bill for the relief of Lawrence 
Amodio; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. BATES of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 3005. A bill for the relief of Harold 
Paikin; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H. R. 3006. A bill for the relief of the Elmira 
Area Soaring Corporation; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. BROWN of Georgia: 

H. R.3007. A bill for the relief of Russell 

F. Taylor; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CARNAHAN: 

H. R.3008. A bill for the relief of Don 

Hicks; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.R.3009. A bill for the relief of Paul V. 
Eisner; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H.R.3010. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie Edens Nast, Mrs, Bessie Amann, and 
George R. Townsend; to the Committee on 
Claims. 
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By Mr. LANDIS: 

H. R.3011. A bill for the relief of John 

Hames; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. LARCADE: 

H.R, 3012. A bill for the relie: sf George W. 
Murrell and Kirby Murrell, a minor; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H. R.3013. A bill for the relief of Herry J. 
Monroe; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H.R. 3014. A bill for the relief of Stanley 
8. Kutkowsky; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 3015. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result 
of a fire in a Quonset hut at Harrowbeer Air- 
port, Yelverton, South Devon, England, on 
December 26, 1944; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R.3016. A bill for the relief of Howard 
W. Nixon; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3017. A bill for the relief of the Mayor 
and Board of Aldermen of the Town of Cen- 
treville, Wilkinson County, Mass.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R.3018. A bill for the relief of R. Fred 
Baker and Crystal R. Stribling; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H.R. 3019. A bill for the relief of Jordan 
Truck Lines; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3020. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Car- 
rie M. Lee; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H.R. 3021, A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. F. Brokaw, Mr. and Mrs. Earl Gunther, 
and James G; Cooney; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

- By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 3022. A bill granting a pension to 
Clara V. Crossland; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H.R. 3023, A bill for the relief of Walter 
Weston Pierce; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


416. By Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico: 
Petition of the Seventeenth Legislature of 
New Mexico, memorializing and requesting 
the Congress of the United States of America 
to enact. a law granting 10,000,000 acres of 
land from the public lands of the United 
States of America, situated in the State of 
New Mexico, in trust to the said State of 
New Mexico, under the same restrictions and 
limitations as previous grants under pro- 
visions of the act of June 20, 1910 (36 Stat. 
557) and for the benefit of the home and 
training school for mental defectives, etc.; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

417. By Mr. GEELAN: Petition adopted by 
the Polish Central Council of New Haven, 
Conn., protesting against the partitioning 
of Poland by ceding to Russia all territory 
east of. the so-called Curzon line, and the 
recognition of any government save that of 
the only legal and constitutional Polish Gov- 
ernment-in-Exile in London, and condemn- 
ing the abandonment of the noble principles 
of the Atlantic Charter in favor of political 
spheres of influence which will sow the seeds 
for future discords and wars in and 
in the world; said resolution being signed 
by Richard T. Mokrzynski, president, and 
Stanisilaw Dluzniewski, secretary to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

418. Also, petition forwarded by Matthew 
J. Voketeitis, president of the United Lith- 
uanian Organization of New Haven, Conn., 
and adopted by that organization regarding 
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the partitioning of Lithuania and that the 
United States continue to recognize the sov- 
ereignty of the Republic of Lithuania; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

419, By Mr. HOEVEN: Petition of Rev. 
Francis Martin Ruland and other citizens of 
Sioux City, Iowa, in opposition to any repre- 
sentation of organized religion at the peace 
conference unless representation is open to 
every denomination and sect, and then only 
in an advisory capacity, where the interests 
of constituencies are concerned; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

420. Also, petition of Rev. Francis Martin 
Ruland and other citizens of Sioux City, 
Iowa, in opposition to the passage of any 
postwar conscription measure until after 
the final cessation of present hostilities, 
and until a thorough formation of a plan 
has been presented to the American people 
in a plebiscite; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

421. Also, petition of Rev. Francis Martin 
Ruland and other citizens of Sioux City, 
Iowa, in opposition to personal representa- 
tion of the President of the United States at 
the Vatican and to formal ambassadorship 
from the United States to the Vatican; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

422. By Mr. McGREGOR: Petition of sun- 
dry citizens of Richland County, Ohio, pro- 
testing transfer of troops from the European 
theater of war to the Pacific battle fronts; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

423. By Mr. MERROW: Petition adopted 
by the board of directors of the New England 
Farm Equipment Dealers’ Association, favor- 
ing the erasure of Federal tax exemptions to 
any and all groups in competition with tax- 
paying business that the original constitu- 
tional concept of tax equality may again be 
realized; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

424, By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Filipino Community Council of Honolulu, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to expression of thankfulness 
for the prompt passage of the Filipino nat- 
uralization bill in the House of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

425. Also, petition of the crew of the S. S, 
Santa Marta, United Fruit Co., with 48 sig- 
natures, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to enactment of a 
merchant seamen’s bill of rights along the 
lines of the one passed by a grateful Nation 
in behalf of our armed forces; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

426. Also, petition of the City Council of 
the City of Cambridge, Mass., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to favorable passage of the merchant 
seamen’s bill of rights, to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, Aprit 24, 1945 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Father of all mankind, whose heart is 
wide to harbor all our race yet knoweth 
each as a shepherd knows his sheep, in 
all our aimless wanderings we turn un- 
filled to Thee, the Good Shepherd, for 
itis Thy rod and Thy staff that comfort 
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us. May Thy goodness and mercy follow 
those who from this Chamber have sped 
to the east to witness the ghastly exhibit 
of human perversity at its worst and 
those who have journeyed to the west to 
vow with freemen, whose faith and arms 
have brought arrogant tyranny to the 
dust, that under God there shall be a 
new birth of freedom and enduring peace 
in all the earth. May this convening 
congress of freemen by the side of the 
vast sea herald the fulfillment at last 
of every prophet’s dream of a golden 
day for all the sundered sons of the one 
Father— 


“When the war drums throb no longer 
And the battle flags are furled 
In the parliament of man— 
The federation of the world.” 


In the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 
THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Monday, April 23, 1945, was dispensed 
with, and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
April 23, 1945, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

S 288 An act for the relief of the Lawrence 
Motor Co., Inc.; 

5.530. An act authorizing the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to grant an easement 
in certain lands of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, Dallas, Tex., to Dallas County, Tex., 
for highway purposes; and 

S. 531. An act to authorize the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to transfer by quit- 
claim deed to the city of Los Angeles, Calif., 
for fire-station purposes, the title to certain 
land located at Veterans’ Administration 
faciiity. Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE SHORTAGE OF FARM LABOR 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a week 
ago the Senate by unanimous vote 
adopted an amendment to the national 
draft law which would forestall the ef- 
fects of the arbitrary selective-service 
ruling which was stripping the farms of 
needed and irreplaceable help. Last 
week, also, I addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the War Man- 
power Director, and the Director of Se- 
lective Service, respectively, requesting 
that they immediately confer with one 
another and with the military in order 
to institute remedial measures which 
would get more hands on the farms. I 
ask unanimous consent that this letter 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

(The letter is as follows: ) 

APRIL 21, 1945. 
Hon. CLAUDE R. Wickarp, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SECRETARY WICKARD: I am certain that 
in view of the tremendous drain which is 
going to be put upon America to provide for 
the starving and undernourished millions in 
Europe, you cannot be unaware of the im- 
perative need of immediately getting more 
help back on the farms, into food production 
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plants, the milk and cheese factories, can- 
neries, etc. You cannot be unaware of the 
fact that only by providing more hands for 
agricultural production can we be adequate 
to the challenge which has been placed 
upon us. 

You know what has happened, for example, 
in Holland, with the land inundated, the 
livestock gone, the people hungry. All across 
the European Continent the fields that could 
be producing are black with the wastage of 
war. The hands that could be at work on 
them are dispersed, and when they are avail- 
able are often sick and undernourished. 

We cannot allow those whom we have lib- 
erated to starve. 

I am, therefore, respectfully asking of you 
that you get together with the military and 
explore every possible means by which more 
agricultural help may be made available for 
food production, for example, through the 
release of needed workers now in the armed 
forces. > 

Time is crucial. Indecision, buck passing, 
or excuses of today will have terrible reper- 
cussions tomorrow. I implore you on behalf 
of America’s nutritional welfare, on behalf of 
that of our fighting sons and daughters and 
that of our millions of allies, those under 
arms and civilians, to confer and take con- 
structive action at the earlies* possible 
moment, 

I shall be awaiting definite word from you. 

With kind regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 

(Same letter sent to Maj. Gen, Lewis B. 
Hershey, Director, National Selective Service, 
and War Manpower Director Paul V. McNutt.) 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, evidences 
are mounting at every hand pointing to 
the gravity of the farm help situation. 
The draft and migration to the cities 
have wrought a tremendous reduction 
in the farm force. Right now farm labor 
employment is at its lowest seasonal level 
since the Government started keeping 
records of it 21 years ago. The farm 
labor force is estimated to be 8,500,000 
persons, including a little less than 
7,000,000 family workers and 1,500,000 
hired workers, This force is 150,000 per- 
sons below that of a year ago. This 
morning’s newspapers carry the report 
of 750,000 seasonal women workers being 
needed to harvest 1945 crops. 

Not only has the farm labor supply 
declined in quantity, it has also de- 
teriorated as regards quality. Because 
there is so much inexperienced help on 
the farms, there is unprecedented break- 
age in the handling of farm machinery, 
and, furthermore, the War Production 
Board has recently drastically slashed 
the production of new farm equipment. 

On the other side of the picture, the 
farmer is confronted with spectacular 
demands and is valiantly striving to 
meet them; 363,000,000 acres are being 
planted this year. The largest wheat 
crop ever produced in this country is 
forecast by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The dairy picture presents the same 
challenging story. Last year lend-lease 
deliveries of food and other agricultural 
products to our allies totaled seven and 
one-fourth billion pounds. Of this figure, 
dairy deliveries totaled one and three- 
eighths billion pounds and were second 
only to shipments of meat and meat 
products at two and one-fourth billion 
pounds. In 1944, out of every dollar 
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spent for food supplies for the armed 
forces and lend-lease, 15.6 cents went 
for dairy products. In World War No. 1 
the expenditure was 2 cents. For the 
first time since the outbreak of the war, 
the staggering milk production goal of 
120,000,600,000 pounds is expected to be 
met. Moreover, for the first time in his- 
tory, butter is officially a part of the over- 
seas ration of our soldiers. One of the 
Officials of the Quartermaster Corps has 
said: 

I see nothing in this year’s prospects that 
the world will not require all the milk and 
milk products, especially butter, which can 
be produced, 


The sentiment is echoed by Marvin 
Jones, War Food Administrator. In a 
recent letter to the chairman of the Dairy 
Month Committee, Judge Jones stated: 

The need for dairy products both for mili- 
tary and civilian use will be urgent for some 
time to come. May I ask that the official 
Dairy Month Committee and the entire dairy 
industry again make Dairy Month the occa- 
sion for a special effort to impress upon every- 


one the importance of dairy products in our 
war effort? 


The War Food Administration more 
than doubled the amount of creamery 
butter which must be set aside for Gov- 
ernment purchase in April and May com- 
pared to that required to be set aside in 
February and March. The quotas will 
take 40 percent of all butter produced in 
April and 55 percent of the May output. 

From all these indications and others, 
it is obvious that the Government, in- 
cluding every agency and official in- 
volved, must explore every possible phase 
to make available to the farmers abso- 
lutely needed help. At a recent dairy 
meeting held in my State, it was esti- 
mated that 2,500 more men working a 
60-hour week will be required to manu- 
facture and handle milk products during 
the flush period of production in Wiscon- 
sin this spring. The situation through- 
out the Nation reflects the same crisis in 
farm manpower. What is the Govern- 
ment going to do about it? 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, it is nec- 
essary for me to be out of the Senate 
Chamber on naval matters until half- 


- past 2 or 3 o'clock, and I ask to be ex- 


cused. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator is excused. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC RELATIONSHIP AS MINISTER OF 
GOOD WILL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, these are 
historic days, full of rapid-moving 
events, 3 

After the death of the leader of this 
Nation, President Roosevelt, we had 3 
days when the radio and the music lovers 
of America cooperated. We heard from 
the great organs and choirs of our 
churches, from the great orchestras, 
from the great opera singers of America, 
from the great musicians, instrumental 
and vocal. This music lifted the spirit 
of America. In this great outflow of har- 
mony there was nothing that cramped 
the soul or stunted the intellect. Rather, 
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there was spiritual uplift; there was 
power and beauty in the experience. 

We know that what the world needs is 
a spiritual renaissance. Hearts are hun- 
gry for more light. In the days which 
lie ahead every force that is constructive 
should be utilized to antidote the unrest, 
to make sure that men work for the high- 
est type of service and not for mere expe- 
diency. We have seen—and our brethren, 
who are now overseas, when they come 
back will report to us—how, when na- 
tions sell their birthright for a mess of 
pottage, they descend to the level of 
the brute. It is for us to maintain our 
birthright by radiating power, the spirit 
of tolerance, and brotherly love, and 
service—the current coin of the soul. 

One avenue through which this can 
be accomplished in music. 

Music is an international language, a 
common bond, and is universal in expres- 
sion. It will be extremely important in 
the preservation of lasting peace and 
harmony and will be of incalculable 
value in promoting appreciation, under- 
standing, and good will among all na- 
tions and peoples. 

The psychology and philosophy of get- 
ting music with its wealth of beauty into 
the minds and hearts of all peoples will 
have a profound effect upon the future 
of all mankind. To aid in the difficult 
periods of unrest and unsettlement, 
music—the right kind of music—will 
serve as an inspiration and also encour- 
agement, 

There is a definite relationship be- 
tween mental and physical nourishment. 
To be most effective, both should go hand 
in hand, 

Music, with its wealth of beauty, has 
always been of major importance as a 
common bond, language, and interest 
among all nations and peoples, and is 
universal in expression. 

Mr. President, there was forwarded to 
me the other day a proposed plan by Mr, 
Allen F. H. Swanson, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
a program which includes international 
short-wave radio programs in which 
premiere and outstanding performances 
would be transmitted and others received 
in return. 

I ask that this 10-point plan be print- 
ed in the Record at this place in my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The plan is as follows: 


PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL Post-War Music 
PROGRAM 


TEN POINT PLAN (TENTATIVE) 


(Includes radio short wave, concerts, and 
music productions) 


1. To develop and project international 
music relationship as a minister of good will, 
appreciation, and understanding, and as a 
force in the preservation of peace and har- 
mony. 

2. To coordinate and concentrate all inter- 
ests and efforts and assist in arrangements 
and program details for music productions, 
performances, and concerts, and to make 
available to all nations and peoples the music 
accomplishments and high standards of ar- 
tistry as derived from the inherent initiative 
and ingenuity of the masters. 

3. To arouse interest and stimulate the 
study of the art and science of national and 
international music, 
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4. To encourage compositions for premier 
performances in radio short wave and music 
productions, performances, and concerts. 

5. To promote close unity and cooperation 
among all artists, music organizations, com= 
panies and educational institutions through 
an exchange of views and experiences on 
problems and issues of mutual interest. 

6. To encourage the opening of new fron- 
tiers of opportunity for musicians and the 
expansion of music activities to countries all 
over the world, and to foster free enterprise. 

7. To consolidate the knowledge and ex- 
periences of authorities in a central orpan- 
ization and to administer sound advice and 
recommendations. 

8. To supply’ press, radio, magazines, post- 
ers, trade publications, and other media 
with news concerning progress and activities 
of international music developments, pro- 
ductions, and performances, 

9. To encourage the prompt enactment of 
legislation which will provide sound policies 
and effective machinery for a permanent in- 
ternational music program. 

10. To cooperate enthusiastically in the 
formulation of a basically sound and con- 
structive music program and cooperate 
wholeheartedly on the broad policies essen- 
tional to such sound development, 


ORGANIZATION PLAN (TENTATIVE) 


1. Incorporate as a nonprofit, nonstock 
International Music Association (organiza- 
tion) with at least one representative in each 
State and affiliations in all countries. 

2. Secure finances for administrative staff 
through membership dues, contributions, 
appropriations, grants, and trust funds. 

3. Set up and maintain directly and in- 
directly staffs of authorities in a central or- 
ganization. 

4. Set up and maintain a main office and 
representatives wherever it is deemed ad- 
visable. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this plan 
has received considerable notice and at- 
tention by musicians. Expressions of 
interest have been received from promi- 
nent musicians. I ask that this list also 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The list is as follows: 


Expressions of interest have been received 
from the following prominent musicians, 
This represents only a small number of the 
many wonderful communications: 

Bruno Walter. £ 

Viadimir Golschmann, St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Alfred Wallenstein, Philharmonic Orches- 
tra of Los Angeles. 

Karl Krueger, Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 

Karl Wecker, Hollywood Bowl. 

Leopold Stokowski. 

Desire Defauw, Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

Edwin Franko Goldman, the Goldman 
Band. : 

Fabien Sevitzky, Indianapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Carl Bricken, Seattle Symphony Orchestra. 

Sigmund Spaeth. 

Paul Whiteman, the Blue Network. 

Frank Black, N. B. C. 

Mark Warnovw, C. B. S. 

Harold N. Wagner, Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 

Viotet Kmety, Zenith. 

C. A. Dykstra, former president, University 
of Wisconsin, 

©. M. Tremaine, director, National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music. 

Edmund Gram, past president, National As- 
sociation of Music Merchants. 

Bertha Foster, Musicians’ Club of America, 

Maj. Alf. Heiberg, chief, Bands, music 
branch, Special Services Division. 
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Herman F. Smith, past president, Music 
Educators’ National Conference. 

John C. Kendel, president, Music Educa- 
tors’ National Conference, 

Kathleen Davison, national 
Sigma Alpha Iota. 

Harold Spivacke, Chief, Music Division, Li- 
brary of Congress. 

Tom Connally, chairman, United States 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Arthur H, Vandenberg, chairman, United 
States Senate Subcommittee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

Louls G. Cowan, chief, New York office, 
Oo. W.L 

Allan F. H. Swanson. 

Universities. 

Music schools. 

Music organizations. 

National service organizations, 


QUOTATIONS 


“The idea of an international organization 
for the exchange of music and musicians is 
certainly one to be most ardently welcomed.” 
(Bruno Walter.) 

“Anything you can do toward the estab- 
lishment of international musical activity 
will be decidedly worth while.” (Sigmund 
Spaeth.) 

“I can see many virtues in such a plan as 
you suggest and I hope may be able to realize 
your hopes fully.” (Karl Krueger, musical 
director, Detroit Symphony.) 

“May I wish you the very best of luck, and 
thank you for the privilege of hearing about 
your fine plans and the honor of being asked 
to help in this excellent work.” (Carl 
Bricken, musical director, Seattle Symphony; 
past director, music department, University 
of Wisconsin.) 

“May I congratulate you on the breadth 
and scope of your proposed international and 
post-war music program.” (Lewis G. Cowan, 
chief, New York office, O. W. I.) 

“Anyone who believes in the inherent power 
of music should believe in your plans.” (Karl 
Wecker, managing director, Hollywood Bowl.) 

“I find your ideas most interesting and wish 
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all the success it deserves.” (Vladimir 
Golschmann, conductor, St. Louis Sym- 
phony.). 


“Indeed, this is a project worthy of pro- 
motion and my sincerest congratulations are 
extended to you.” (Herman Smith, past pres- 
ident, Music Educators’ National Confer- 
ence.) 

“Your ideas for an international music pro- 
gram seem very worth while, and I hope they 
will materialize.” (Paul M. Ober, chairman, 
department of music, University of Minne- 
sota.) 

"I received your proposed plan for post-war 
music and believe you have an excellent 
thought, as music is one of the most impor- 
tant factors and should be included in all 
post-war plans.” (Paul Whiteman, director 
of music, the Blue Network.) 

“Need I say that I believe your idea for an 
international music program as soon as pos- 
sible after the cessation of hostilities is ex- 
tremely worth while and will do more than 
its share to help in the reconstruction of 
friendly, harmonious relations at that time.” 
Bena Warnow, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 

em. 

“The thoughts and proposals expressed by 
you are most commendable. May we take 
this opportunity to wish you the success you 
so richly deserve.” (Harold Wagner, Mutual 
Broadcasting System.) 


Mr. WILEY. Among the many letters 
Mr. Swanson received there is one from 
Leopold Stokowski. I quote one brief 
paragraph from it: 

I feel just as you do that we should make 
a definite post-war program so that the 
moment the fighting ceases we can begin to 
bring beauty where there has been brutality. 


I ask that the entire letter be printed 
in the Recor at this place. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

JULY 1, 1044, 

Drar Mr. Swanson: Thank you for your 
most interesting letter of April 8. I feel 
just as you do that post-war international 
music can be one of the quickest, simplest 
ways of reaching a friendly understanding 
between the people who are, for no fault of 
their own, now fighting each other. 

I feel just as you do that we should make a 
definite post-war program so that the 
moment the fighting ceases we can begin 
to bring beauty where there has been 
brutality. 

Your idea of an international short-wave 
radio program is one of the best ways of 
communicating with all countries, bringing 
beauty and inspiration to those who are 
depressed and in despair. 

The United States has, in my opinion, 
the greatest orchestras in the world. We 
should form an orchestra of the finest ele- 
ments, including all the best players and 
instruments, and send this orchestra to 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, South and 
Central America. This orchestra, through 
music, can express to the world the high 
ideals of the United States. 

You write of the “rebirth of a sound and 
harmonious international relationship.” I 
believe music, because it is a universal lan- 
guage, is an ideal medium for this rebirth. 

In my opinion, our way of doing all this 
should be— 

1. To think out everything clearly. 

2. To form an organization having a cen- 
ter in New York or Washington and repre- 
sentatives in every State of the Union. 

3. To act swiftly and without meaningless 
formalities so that our ideas do not remain 
merely ideas but become facts and dynamic 
realities. 3 

If I have any contribution to these great 
ideas, it is in the field of symphonic music, 
I shall be happy to work with enthusiasm 
in this field. 

Sincerely, 
LEOPOLD Srokowskr. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, God has 
planted in man the beauty of holiness. 
Let us resurrect it in the days up ahead. 
As man grasps this fact and lives it, then 
will brutality and war disappear. Music 
will aid him to arrive. 


THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, it will be 
remembered by the Congress and the 
public generally that during the latter 
part of 1943 and throughout 1944 certain 
Government officials, led by the ever- 
aggressive and power-hungry Secretary 
of the Interior, had a great deal to say 
about the United States running out of 
oil. Magazine articles, addresses, radio 
speeches, press releases, posters, slogans, 
and propaganda of all kinds were em- 
ployed to keep this theme of fear and 
intimidation constantly before the people 
to the end that the road of our expanding 
bureaucracy to statism might be made 
less difficult. 

In March of last year I pointed out 
to the Congress that since 1941 the petro- 
leum industry has faced a severe short- 
age of material, equipment, and man- 
power, but notwithstanding these handi- 
caps, the industry, through new discov- 
eries and extension of old pools, closed 
the year 1943 with estimated known re- 
serves of 20,064,000,000 barrels, as com- 
pared with 20,082,600,000 barrels at the 
close of 1942; only 18,600,000 barrels dif- 
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ference, or slightly more than 41⁄2 days’ 
production at the 1944 rate. 

I desire to call the attention of Con- 
gress again to the splendid and incom- 
parable record of the petroleum indus- 
try for the year 1944. The petroleum 
industry was called upon to produce a 
greater quantity of oil in 1944 than ever 
before in its history. Total production 
during the last calendar year reached 
the all-time high of 1,678,421,000 bar- 
rels. This magnificent performance was 
accomplished under the severe handi- 
caps of inadequate prices imposed by an 
arbitrary and dictatorial O. P. A. and 
severe shortages of material, equipment, 
and manpower. 

The point I desire to make, however, 
and one which continues fully and com- 
pletely to answer the scare talk that we 
are running out of oil, is that despite the 
peak production of the last calendar year, 
the American oil industry closed 1944 
with total known reserves of 20,453,231,- 
000 barrels, or a 389,079,000-barrel in- 
crease in reserves since December 31, 
1943. These figures are from the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute’s committee on 
petroleum reserves, and represent the 
considered judgment of the best scientific 
minds engaged in the petroleum business. 

The record of the petroleum industry 
during the strain of the war years is an 
accomplishment in which every Amer- 
ican can take pride. 


MIGRATORY BIRD CONSERVATION 
COMMISSION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A va- 
cancy exists on the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Commission. It is a so-called 
Republican vacancy, and the minority 
leader, the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
WuitrE] has recommended that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Brooks] be ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy on the Com- 
mission. The Chair, therefore, appoints 
the Senator from Illinois as a member of 
the Commission. 


CONDOLENCE ON DEATH OF FRANELIN D. 
ROOSEVELT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Coun- 
selor of the Irish Legation at Wash- 
ington, D. C., embodying a resolution 
adopted by Seanad Eireann, in session 
in Dublin on April 18, 1945, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

IRISH LEGATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1945. 


~ The Honorable KENNETH MCKELLAR, 


President of the Senate. 
Sm: In the absence of the Minister, I have 
the honor to transmit herewith the text of 
a resolution passed by Seanad Eireann in 
session in Dublin on April 18, 1945: 
“Resolved, That Seanad Eireann extends 
its deep sympathy to the Government and 
people of the United States of America in 
the great loss they have sustained in the 
death of President Roosevelt.” 
Very truly yours, 
SEAN NUNAN, 
Counselor of Legation. 


TAXATION OF THE COMPENSATION OF 
CERTAIN FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Hawaii, trans- 
mitting copy of a memorandum relative 
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to proposed legislation to prohibit the 
taxation of the compensation of Federal 
employees by any State other than the 
State of domicile, prepared by the assist- 
ant attorney general of Hawaii, which, 
with the accompanying memorandum, 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


TERRITORY oF HAWAII, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBERS, 
Honolulu, April 17, 1945. 
Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
My DEAR SENATOR: Supplementing my let- 
ter of April 11, 1945, with reference to the 
pendency in the Senate of H. R. 534, I enclose 
herewith .or your information copy of a 
memorandum relative to the subject matter 
of this bill which has been prepared by the 
assistant atvorney general, 
Sincerely, 
IncramM M. STAINBACK, 
Governor of Hawaii. 


MIEIM^RANDUM RE H. R. 534, SEVENTY-NINTH 
CONGRESS, First SESSION 


This bill proposes to prohibit the taxation 
of the compensation of Federal employees by 
any State other than the State of domicile, 
The bill would apply not only to employees 
of the United States itself but also to those 
of the Territories and the District of Colum- 
bia, ° 


1. THE BILL ADOPTS THE WRONG METHOD OF 
ELIMINATING DUPLICATE TAXATION 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has held that earnings may be taxed where 
the services are rendered or by the domicili- 
ary State. Thus duplicate taxation is legally 
Possible, but as a matter of policy it should 
be avoided. However, the method of avoid- 
ing duplicate taxation proposed by this bill 
is the wrong method. 


According to a study made by the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress, the 32 States (including Hawaii) which 
impose en income tax, may be divided into 
three groups, as follows: (a) Twenty States 
provide for the elimination of duplicate taxa- 
tion by a! %wing the residents of the taxing 
State a credit or deduction on account of 
tax liability to the State in which the in- 
come isearned, This may be a credit against 
the domiciliary State's tax, a provision for 
deduction from that State’s tax base of in- 
come taxed elsewhere, a provision that busi- 
ness carried on outside the State is not tax- 
able, or, as in the case of Hawaii, a provision 
that compensation earned elsewhere is not 
taxable if subjected to tax by any other 
- jurisdiction, irrespective of the amount of 
the tax. Such States and Territories are: 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Georgia, Ha- 
waii, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, 
the city of Philadelphia in the State of 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Virginia. One 
additional State, New Mexico, allows a par- 
tial credit. (b) Six States provide for the 
taxation of the earnings of nonresidents 
within the State and also the earnings of 
residents wherever made, without allowing 
any credit for taxes of other jurisdictions; 
these six States do not make any provision 
to eliminate duplicate taxation. Such States 
are Alabama, Arizona, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Oklahoma, and Wisconsin. (c) Only five 
States follow the theory that the State of 
domicile has the prior right of taxation. 
These States either base their tax solely on 
the income of residents, nonresidents not be- 
ing taxed at all, or else they allow a credit 
to nonresidents for taxes paid to the State 
cf domicile, on a reciprocal basis, Such 
States are Delaware, Massachusetts, New 
York, Utah, and South Carolina. 
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It thus appears that H. R. 534, in following 
the theory that the State of domicile has the 
prior right of taxation, is in line with only 
5 out of 32 States having income taxes. The 
great majority of the States have adopted 
the view that the State where compensa- 
tion is earned has the prior right of taxa- 
tion, and to avoid duplicate taxation these 
States exempt residents with respect to in- 
come taxed elsewhere, or credit them for 
taxes paid elsewhere. This is the method 
which should be followed in H. R. 534. The 
bill should be amended so as to provide that: 

1. The State or Territory in which com- 
pensation is earned by a Federal employee 
shall have the prior right to tax such com- 
pensation; and 

2. The domiciliary jurisdiction may tax 
such compensation if the laws thereof pro- 
vide for deduction from the tax base of in- 
come upon which a tax has been actually 
paid to the State or Territory wherein it was 
earned, or for a credit against the domiciliary 
tax on account of taxes actually paid to the 
State or Territory in which such compensa- 
tion was earned. 

Such a provision would afford relief to resi- 
dents of States which now have no provi- 
sion exempting their residents with respect 
to income taxes elsewhere, or crediting them 
for taxes paid elsewhere. It is these States 
which are out of line, and not the Territory 
of Hawaii. 

The method of eliminating duplicate tax- 
ation above proposed not only represents 
the majority view of the several States but 
also is the sound view. The State or Terri- 
tory in which compensation is earned should 
be recognized to have the prior right of taxa- 
tion inasmuch as (1) taxes are more readily 
collectible in the place in which the tax- 
payer actually is to be found, and in many 
instances the domiciliary jurisdiction would 
not be able to collect taxes from its citizens 
after their absence from the State for many 
years; and (2) the presence of workers within 
a State or Territory increases the cost of 
government therein whether or not they be- 
come citizens of such jurisdiction, and it is 
not fair to require the citizens of such juris- 
diction to bear the cost of government for 
the noncitizens. These points are further 
developed below. 


2. H. R. 534 IN ITS PRESENT FORM WOULD LEAD 
TO WHOLESALE TAX EVASION 


This bill provides that each Federal em- 
ployee shall make a declaration of his domi- 
cile within 60 days after a written demand 
for payment of the tax shall have been re- 
ceived by him. This would mean that the 
tax officials of each State would have to as- 
certain who among the Federal employees 
had not made tax returns and then make 
written demand upon each of them for pay- 
ment of the tax. In Hawaii alone there are 
100,000 civil employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The number of such written de- 
mands which would be necessary would make 
it necessary to add personnel for this pur- 
pose and the cost would not be justified 
since the demand would produce nothing 
better than a disclaimer of local domicile. 
To dispute this declaration by the Federal 
employee concerned the tax official would 
have to litigate the matter in the Federal 
court. The facts as to domicile are peculiarly 
within the knowledge of the individual con- 
cerned, and it is largely a matter of inten- 
tion. Some Federal employees who have 
resided in the Territory year after year still 
disclaim local domicile. The number of cases 
involved would be enormous. Hence if this 
bill were passed there would be no practical 
possibility of collecting Territorial taxes from 
any Federal employee who was not ready and 
willing to pay such taxes. Tax payment by 
Federel employees would be placed on a 
purely voluntary basis. 

The taxes which Hawaii could not collect 
would not be collectible elsewhere. It would 
not be practical for the State in which the 
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employee actually was domiciled to follow 
the employee outside the State, or to ascer- 
tain the date of his return after an absence 
possibly extending into several years and at 
that late date determine his tax liability and 
collect the tax. Moreover, many persons go 
from State to State wherever work can be 
found and their domicile would be difficult 
to determine. If this bill is to pass, at the 
very least the burden of securing the declara- 
tion of domicile and verifying the same 
should rest with the Federal Government, 
which has access to the personnel records of 
each employee; and the Federal Government 
should inform the State in which the em- 
ployee is performing the service and the 
State declared by him to be his domicile, of 
the declaration made. 


3. THE STATE IN WHICH A NONRESIDENT WORKER 
IS PERFORMING SERVICES HAS A BETTER RIGHT 
OF TAXATION THAN THE DOMICILIARY JURIS- 
DICTION 


As above noted the great majority of States 
follow the theory that the State in which 
services are actually performed has a better 
right of taxation than the domiciliary juris- 
diction. This is true not only from the prac- 
tical standpoint of the collectibility of the 
tax but also as a matter of fairness to the 
State in which the nonresident worker is 
sojourning. An increase in population nec- 
essarily increases the cost of government, 
whether or not the inmigrant worker becomes 
a citizen of the State to which he comes. 
The increase in the civilian population of 
Oahu is estimated at 41,500 during the period 
from June 30, 1941 to June 30, 1944. As this 
increased population is directly traceable to 
the presence of inmigrant war workers it will 
be seen that they represent a very substan- 
tial part of the present population which was 
estimated at 342,106 as of June 30, 1944. 
These population figures do not include some 
20,000 workers residing in Federal housing 
areas who nevertheless come to town regu- 
larly and play a large part in the overcrowd- 
ing of local facilities other than housing. 

The appropriations for the health depart- 
ment exemplify the increased burden on local 
government imposed by the above described 
situation. During the 1939-41 biennium 
the general appropriation for the Health De- 
partment was $745,159; for the 1941-43 
biennium, $1,189,056; for the 1943-45 bi- 
ennium, $1,708.155; and for the 1945-47 
biennium the budget sent to the senate by 
the house of representatives calls for 
$2,096,083 for this department. The above 
figures indicate the expanded needs of the 
health department to meet the increased 
health problems in this community. Some 
of these problems are due to the overcrowd- 
ing of housing facilities and eating and 
drinking places; this overcrowing is particu- 
larly serious in respect to the control of com- 
municable diseases such as tuberculosis, 
colds, typhus fever and dengue fever. 

In many instances the effect of the pres- 
ence of the war workers in the community 
can be directly traced. Thus, Dr. M. F. 
Haralson on September 11, 1941, in his report 
to Mr. S. L. Platt, special secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu, stated 
that of the last 100 admissions to the mental 
hygiene clinic up to the time of that report, 
80 were connected with defense activities 
and had been in Hawail less than 1 year. 
Fifteen of the 30 were defense workers or 
members of their families, 8 were Navy offi- 
cers, 2 were Navy enlisted men, 1 was from 
the Army and 4 were mainland “floaters” 
attracted to the Territory by defense jobs. 
Since the date of that report there has been 
a tremendous increase in the migrant popu- 
lation of the Territory. 

In tuberculosis control, the chest clinic of 
the health department has repeatedly ex- 
amined and recommended treatment and 
follow-up of many war workers referred by 
physicians and others. The mobile X-ray 
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unit of the health department has been used 
to X-ray the chests of all food handlers in 
the naval housing area, 4,500 people in the 
Hawaii Air Depot area; and all U. S. E. D. 
employees have been X-rayed twice in the 
2-year period. Plans are being made to X-ray 
all the war workers and their families in the 
naval and Hawaiian Air Depot housing areas. 

With respect to housing it repeatedly has 
occurred that workers brought in for Federal 
projects and furnished with accommoda- 
tions in barracks have moved into town tak- 
ing up housing accommodations in the city. 
Although this is a problem for which the 
Federal Government is responsible it is only 
since the recent visit of the Subcommittee 
on Congested Areas of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee that there has been a good pros- 
pect of relief of this situation by the Federal 
Government. Meanwhile the Territory has 
expended, or encumbered for contracts now 
being performed, the sum of $725,000 for the 
local housing committee and for temporary 
housing. This expenditure cannot be amor- 
tized over the period of the life of the build- 
ings and does not represent a capital invest- 
ment. 

With respect to crime control the effect of 
inmigrant war workers is obvious. Not only 
do they constitute a substantial part of the 
population, but moreover they are not a 
stable element. This is necessarily true of 
any migrant group. Insofar as there is any 
relation between the domicile of the persons 
present within the Territory and the prob- 
lems of crime control, the cost of govern- 
ment in this regard is Increased, not de- 
creased, by the impermanent character of this 
portion of the population. 

Other costs of government which are in- 
creased by the presence of nonresident work- 
ers are for fire protection, public parks, li- 
braries, roads, and in fact every cost of gov- 
ernment. The bill would apply to Federal 
employees even if they had their families 
with them, so long as they declared that they 
eventually intended to return to the States 
from which they originally came. 

The foregoing arguments apply equally to 
Federal employees residing on Federal reser- 
vations. Congress previously provided for 
taxation of their earnings by the Buck Act, 
(54 Stat. 1059, ch. 787, sec. 2 (a)), and the 
position then taken was sound. So far as the 
employee is concerned it makes no difference 
to him whether certain services are furnished 
him by the local government or by the Fed- 
eral Government; that is a question which 
concerns only Congress and the several 
States. Since all Federal property is non- 
taxable it is only fair that Congress should 
say, as it did say in the Buck Act, that it 
does not claim tax exemptions for Federal 
employees residing on the reservations by rea- 
son of the fact that some of the Government 
services involved are furnished by the Federal 
Government in such cases, 


4. ESTIMATE OF TERRITORIAL TAX REVENUE 
INVOLVED 

Based on the present tax laws, the number 
of Federal employees in the Territory in 1944, 
and their rates of pay in that year, the Tax 
Commissioner estimates the territorial tax 
revenue involved as $3,500,000 per year. This 
figure includes all Federal employees, as it is 
not possible to determine the number who 
consider their legal domicile elsewhere than 
in the Territory of Hawaii, Federal employees 
represent approximately 30 percent of the 
total number of persons employed in the 
Territory. 


5. APPLICATION OF THE BILL TO TERRITORIAL 
EMPLOYEES 


The bill should not apply to employees of 
the territories. So far as Hawaii is concerned, 
this Territory itself has taken proper steps to 
protect its residents from duplicate taxation, 
and as above noted the method used by 
Hawaii is the method used by the majority 
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of the States. Hawaii needs no special legis- 
lation by Congress in this regard. 
Respectfully submitted. 
RHODA V. LEWIS, 
Assistant Attorney General, Territory 
of Hawaii. 
Approved: 
C. Nits TAVARES, 
Attorney General of Hawaii, 
Wm. BORTHWICK, 
Tax Commissioner, Territory of Hawaii. 
Dated April 13, 1945. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on April 23, 1945, he presented to 
the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 105) to extend the life 
of the Smaller War Plants Corporation. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as follows: 
By tne PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 14 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress to enact H. R. 2347, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, first session, relating to guayule 
rubber 
“Whereas guayule rubber is being success- 

fully grown in California, Arizona, New Mex- 

ico, and Texas, and the United States Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry is carrying on exten- 
sive research in this plant with 
hardier plants so that guayule may be grown 
under less limited climatic conditions; and 

“Whereas the need for a native rubber sup- 
ply has been well demonstrated during this 
war; and 

“Whereas the growing of guayule presents 
tremendous possibilities as a post-war in- 
dustry; and 

“Whereas there is now pending before Con- 
gress H. R. 2347, introduced by Congressman 

Poace, to provide and insure a dependable 

supply of domestic and natural rubber, to 

provide for the continuation of research 
work in this field, and to authorize a guar- 
anteed floor price for rubber produced by 
farmers: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 

Legislature of the State of California respect- 

fully memorializes the President and Con- 

gress of the United States to enact H. R. 2347 

of the Seventy-ninth Congress, first session, 

relating to guayule rubber; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 

Senator and Representative from California 

in the Congress of the United States.” 


A resolution of the Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii; ordered to lie on the 
table: i 


“Whereas the people of Hawaii feel anew 
their identity with the people of the 48 States 
in the grief and shock caused by the sudden 
death of President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt; and 

“Whereas the momentous consequences to 
the whole world of the death of the great 
advocate of international cooperation are be- 
yond the possibility of appraisal; and 

“Whereas in the passing of the President, 
whose fame and record of leadership and 
achievement in national and international 
affairs will live eternally in the pages of 
American history, this Nation, in common 
with all peace-loving nations of the world, 
has suffered a great and irreparable loss; and 

“Whereas it is most fitting that the peo- 
ple of Hawaii, stricken and stunned by this 
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tragic blow, should, together with the rest 
of the Nation, pause to bow in tribute to the 
memory of an illustrious leader, in whose 
heart burned fiercely an all-consuming de- 
sire to accomplish the utter destruction of 
the evil forces which have brought untold 
misery, suffering, and sorrow into this world 
and the establishment of international unity 
Yor the maintenance of a just and enduring 
peace, and mourn the untimely passing on 
of that leader into history at a time when 
his guidance was most sorely needed and, in 
consolation, to glory in the magnitude of 
his accomplishments gained under the most 
trying conditions and in the most critical 
period of the Nation’s history: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the twenty-third ses- 
sion of the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii (sitting in joint session), That the 
profound grief of the people of Hawaii 
upon the death of the President be hereby 
recorded; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the recognition by the 
people of Hawaii of the fact that the Presi- 
dent, while serving his country in the high- 
est office within the gift of the Nation, was 
a heroic casualty of war no less than if he 
had died in combat on the field of battle, 
be hereby expressed; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the people of Hawaii, in 
common with the rest of the Nation, in 
recognition of this great loss and of the in- 
creased necessity of unity, do hereby dedi- 
cate themselves to meet the continuing 
dangers and difficulties in the conduct of 
the war and in the peace to follow with re- 
newed determination and singleness of pur- 
pose; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the people of Hawaii do 
hereby express their aloha nui loa and deep- 
est sympathy to the members of the family 
of the late President in their hour of sor- 
row and bereavement.” 

A resolution adopted by the executive com- 
mittee of the Croatian Catholic Union of 
the United States of America, a national 
American fraternal benefit society, Gary, 
Ind., exp deep sorrow on the death of 
the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
also expressing confidence and loyalty to the 
new Chief Executive, Hon. Harry S. Truman; 
ordered to lie on the table. - 


TARIFF DUTIES ON PLATE GLASS AND 
ZINC 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print- 


' in the Recorp and appropriate reference 


a letter I have received from Verner R. 
Waters, of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Topeka, Kans., expressing his em- 
phatic opposition to the enactment of 
legislation proposing to extend the Reci- 
procity Act which would give the Pres- 
ident the right to reduce further tariff 
duties on plate glass, and other articles 
which are made in this country; and also 
a letter from James L, Smith, of the 
Baxter Chat Co., Baxter Springs, Kans., 
opposing further Executive authority to 
reduce tariff rates. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., 
Topeka, Kans., April 17, 1945. 
SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing you relative to 
H. R. 2652, which has to do with extending 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. As I 
understand it, the bill would extend this act 
for 3 more years and give the President the 
right to further reduce tariff duties on the 
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articles which we make. We are against this 
extension and I do hope you will do every- 
thing you can to prevent its becoming law. 

You well know that the window glass busi- 
ness, in which I am engaged, could be seri- 
ously injured by too much foreign competi- 
tion. Labor costs about 20 to 25 cents per 
hour in Belgium, while we pay American 
workers from $1.25 to $1.56 per hour. That 
alone, it seems, should justify continuing 
our tariff. 

Because everything in our business is 
changing we don’t quite understand how 
anyone can tell what costs are going to be 
after the war. If they are not known how 
can a tariff rate be changed sensibly? 

You will remember too, that Czecho- 
slovakia and Belgium together have greater 
window glass capacity than we have, not to 
mention the capacities of Japan and Russia. 

I hope you will actively oppose any ex- 
tension of this Reciprocity Act especially if it 
is for more than 1 year and if it contains the 
power to further reduce tariff rates. 

Yours very truly, 
VERNER R. WATERS. 


THE Baxter CHAT CO., 
Baxter Springs, Kans., April 20, 1945. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senator from Kansas, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I am enclosing here- 
with an article taken from our local paper 
which more or less will give you a slant on 
what might happen if the tariff on zinc is 
further reduced by giving the President au- 
thority in the reciprocal trade agreements 
to arbitrarily reduce tariff on zinc. 

While the zinc industry in Kansas covers 
a very small portion of your district some of 
the richest zinc mines in the entire district 
are within the State of Kansas. Our labor 
here is all native. There are no foreign 
laborers; neither are there any colored 
miners. The wages are relatively high, the 
men are intelligent and have a high standard 
of living. We do not want to see this con- 
dition change. 

I know that you are in sympathy with our 
side of this problem and hope that you will 
make an effort to convince some of your 
colleagues that there should be no change, 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
- James L. SMITH, 


ADMINISTRATOR OF RURAL ELECTRIFICA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred 
a resolution adopted by the Minnkota 
Power Cooperative, Inc., Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., endorsing John M. Carmody as 
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Administrator of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
MINNKOTA POWER COOPERATIVE, INC., GRAND 

FORKS, N. DAK.—RESOLUTION FOR AN R. E. A. 

ADMINISTRATOR 

Whereas the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration is now functioning without an ad- 
ministrator head; and 

Whereas, conditions existing at this time 
require the appointment of a powerful, ca- 
pable, and experienced head at the earliest 
possible date: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this cooperative endorse 
the name of John M. Carmody; and be it 


“further 


Resolved, That such action as may be 
deemed appropriate be authorized for the 
furthering of such recommendation. 


REESTABLISHMENT OF RURAL ELECTRI- 
FICATION ADMINISTRATION AS AN IN- 
DEPENDENT AGENCY 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp and appropriately referred 
a resolution adopted by the Minnkota 
Power Cooperative, Inc., of Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., favoring the enactment of Sen- 
ate bill 309, to reestablish the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration as an inde- 
pendent agency of the Government. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MINNKOTA POWER COOPERATIVE, INC., GRAND 
FORKS, N. DAK.—RESOLUTION FOR R. E. A, 
INDEPENDENCE 


Whereas it has long been stated that the 
Rural Electrification Administration no 
longer operates in accordance with the law 
which provides for its administration; and 

Whereas such charges have been substanti- 
ated beyond reasonabie question by the find- 
ings of the subcommittee of the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee charged with the duty of 
investigating the administration of the 
Rural Electrification Administration; and 

Whereas the Minnkota Power Cooperative, 
Inc., as a cooperative which has been financed 
by means of funds made available through 
the Rural Electrification Administration has 
evidence from its own experience to support 
the findings and charges of the subcommit- 
tee; and 

Whereas the Minnkota Power Cooperative, 
Inc., believes that unless corrective measures 
are taken immediately the future welfare of 
the entire rural electrification program stands 
to be jeopardized: Now, therefore, be it 
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` Resolved, That this cooperative endorse 
Senate bill 209 and H. R. 1505; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That it take such action as is 
deemed necessary and expedient toward the 
gain of that end. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BURTON, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

8.612. A bill to amend the National Defense 
Act, as amended, so as to limit the applica- 
tion of provisions for retirement of wing 
commanders of the Air Corps; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No, 201). 

By Mr. BRIDGES, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

S. 681. A bill authorizing the President of 
the United States to award posthumously in 
the name of Congress a Medal of Honor to 
William Mitchell; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 202). 

By Mr. MAYBANK, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

S. 889. A bill to amend section 47c of the 
National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, as 
amended, so as to authorize credit to students 
now or hereafter enrolled in the senior divi- 
sion .of the Reserve Officers’ Corps 
for military training received while on active 
duty in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard, or while pursuing a course of 
instruction in the Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps; without amendment (Rept, 
No, 203). 

REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BREWSTER, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- . 
tive Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY A COMMITTEE 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a report for the month 
of March 1945 from the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on War Mobilization of 
the Military Affairs Committee in re- 
sponse to Senate Resolution 319 (78th 
Cong.), relative to persons employed by 
committees who are not full-time em- 
ployees of the Senate or any committee 
thereof, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


SENATE MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, SUBCOMMITTEE ON WAR MOBILIZATION 
names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
March 1945, in compliance with the terms 


Marcu 31, 1945, 
To the Senate: 


The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


Name cf individual 
Virginia W. Boyce.........--...-- 3810 W St. SE., Wash’ 
Ann 8. Gertler... 3721 39th St. NW., W. 
Hope C. Heslep... 2 East ‘Map le St. ‘Alexan , Va 
Joan P. Karasik... 1919 19th St. NW., W. 
Charles Kramer... 4621 South Gath st. Minne Va. 
Friel Pe Mone 1 Sen Tie Sh Fh Acting, v 
. c . 
Darel ora a Maem. Lanham, M RNA MEE 2 25 ais 


of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 


War y P ras arimas Commission, Washington, D, O. 
Foreign Economic omg Washington, 


-| War Production Board, Washi 
Foreign Economic Administration, 


2 
el 
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38333538858353 


ton, D, C. 


H. M. KIıLcorer, Chairmen, 
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INSPECTION OF NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT 
BY NAVAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Mr, LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the consideration 
of two resolutions which were ordered 
favorably reported today from the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may I 
inquire, what are the resolutions? 

Mr. LUCAS. One is Senate Resolu- 
tion 48, the other Senate Resolution 87. 
Senate Resolution 48 was submitted by 
the chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WatsH], on January 25. 
The resolution provides for an appro- 
priation of $4,000 to imspect certain 
naval bases within the Western Hemi- 
sphere i wish to say for the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee that during last year 
the committee spent little or nothing in 
making investigations. The Senator 
from Massachusetts has not pressed very 
strongly for action on the resolution. 
He said to me about 3 weeks ago that he 
thought it ought to be agreed to. It was 
reported favorably by the Naval Affairs 
Committee, and was referred to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate, which or- 
dered it favorably reported today. 

I now ask unanimous consent to re- 
port favorably without amendment from 
the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, Sen- 
ate Resolution 48, and I ask for its pres- 
ent consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution (S. 
Res. 48) submitted by Mr. Wars on 
January 25, 1945, and previously re- 
ported by the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
resolution will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, or any subcommittee thereof duly 
appointed by the chairman of the commit- 
tee, is hereby authorized to visit, for the 
purposes of inspection, during the present 
Congress, any part of the Naval Establish- 
ment in the Western Hemisphere, the ex- 
penses incurred in pursuance thereof, not to 
exceed $4,000, to be paid from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate. The members of 
such committee or subcommittee shall be 
paid the actual expenses of transportation 
incurred by them for travel performed under 
the provisions of this resolution and a per 
diem allowance as provided by law while 
performing travel authorized by this reso- 
lution. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion to what the Senator from Illinois 
has stated, I wish to say that this is 
largely a formal matter. For several 
years past a fund has been allowed the 
committee, but practically no money 
whatever has been expended. Many 
members of the committee, including 
myself, have made inspections at our 
personal expense amounting at times to 
several hundred dollars; but I think cir- 
cumstances may arise under which mem- 
bers of the committee ought to make 
Official inspections, and the money ought 
to be ava'iable for the purpose. 

xCI——234 


The 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the resolution. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


DISPOSAL OF THE GOVERNMENT'S INTER- 
EST IN THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEEAN 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the sec- 
ond resolution I desire to present to the 
Senate for consideration is Senate reso- 
lution 87, which was submitted by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] 
on February 26 and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, was favorably 
reported with an amendment by that 
committee, and then referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, and 
was ordered reported by that committee 
favorably today. We have made one 
change in the amount of money re- 
quested. $5,000 was requested. The 
committee thought perhaps $3,000 was 
sufficient to carry on the investigation. 
An amendment to that effect has been 
recommended. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ack unani- 
mous consent to report favorably with 
an additional amendment from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, Sen- 
ate Resolution 87, and I ask for its 
present consideration. 

The committee was also unanimous 
in its belief—and I wish to report this 
to the Senate—that the resolution which 
was referred originally to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary should have been 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, because it involved an 
R. F. C. matter, and the Committee on 
Banking and Currency has handled all 
such matters. 

Mr. WHITE. I think there is a pre- 
sumption in favor of any resolution sub- 
mitted by the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee, 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator 
from Maine for the presumption. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Illinois? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had been submitted by Mr. Mc- 
KeELLAR on February 26, 1945, and previ- 
ously reported by the Committee on the 
Judiciary with an amendment. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
the Judiciary was, on page 1, line 4, 
after the word “surrounding”, to strike 
out “the transaction in January 1937, 
involving.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment of the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate was, on page 2, line 
20, after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“$5,000” and insert “$3,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Judiciary or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof is authorized and di- 
rected to make a full and complete investi- 
gation of the circumstances surrounding the 
disposal of the Government’s interest in the 
Nashville Tennesseean, a newspaper published 
in Nashville, Tenn., with particular regard 
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to the part played in such transaction by 
employees or former employees of the Gov- 
ernment, and to report thereon to the Senate 
at the earliest practicable date, together with 
its recommendations, including recommen- 
dations for necessary legislation in connec- 
tion with such transactions, If in the course 
of the investigation facts are disclosed which 
indicate that the interests of the United 
States were not properly protected or that 
any violation of law may have occurred, and . 
the committee is of the opinion that the sale 
should be set aside or other legal proceedings 
instituted, it shall transmit its findings to 
the Attorney General with such recommen- 
dations for action as it deems advisable, 

For the purpose of this investigation, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, to employ such clerical and other as- 
sistants, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such correspondence, books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, and to make 
such expenditures, as it deems advisable. 
The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess. of 25 
cents per 100 words. The expenses of the 
committee under this resolution, which shall 
not exceed $3,000, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S 915. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 

Ray S. Berrum; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

.§. 916, A bill to remove the Hmitation on 
the right to command of officers of *he Dental 
Corps of the Army which l'mits such officers 
to command in that corps; and 

S.917. A bill to provide for payment and 
settlement of mileage and other travel allow- 
ance accounts of military personnel; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

5.918. A bill granting a pension to Clara V, 

Crossland; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. BAILEY: 

§.919. A bill for the relief of Nellie Bell 

Vernon; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. WAGNER: 

5.920. A bill to fix the salaries of certain 
Judges of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

5.921. A bill to authorize the transfer of 
Fort Schuyler Military Reservation, N. Y., 
to the State of New York for nautical educa- 
tion purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

S.922, A bill for the relief of Margaret G. 

Clancy; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 923. A bill to create a Natural Resources 
Board, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. CORDON: 

S. 924. A bill to amend the act of March 
10, 1934, entitled “An act to promote the 
conservation of wildlife, fish and game, and 
for other purposes”; to the Special Commit- 
tee on Conservation of Wildlife Resources. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS 


On motion by Mr. SHIPSTEAD, and by 
unanimous consent, it was— 

Ordered, That the following papers filed 
with the bill (S. 2051, 77th Cong.), entitled 
“A bill for the relief of John F. Patterson,” 
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be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, 
no adverse report having been made thereon; 

Affidavit of Walter H. Barnacle, January 7, 
1933; 

Certification of State of Minnesota adju- 
tant general's office, dated November 26, 1932, 
including Fatterson's service record, etc.; 

Affidavit of Barndt A. Anderson, January 6, 
1933; 

Affidavit of Col. Erle D. Luce, January 5, 
+1933; and 3 

Affidavit of John F. Patterson, January 17, 
1933, 


PRINTING OF FOURTH INAUGURAL AD- 
DRESS OF PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT (S. DOC. NO. 40) 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, we find 
that a very unusual thing has happened 
in connection with the Senate proceed- 
ings. Franklin Delano Roosevelt was 
inaugurated as President of the United 
States on the 20th day of January this 
year. His inaugural address, together 
with the invocation and benediction de- 
livered on that occasion, have never been 
put in document form, which is the result 
of an oversight on the part of both the 
House and the Senate. I ask unanimous 
consent that the inaugural address, to- 
gether with the invocation and benedic- 
tion delivered on that occasion, be 
printed as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


POSTAL PAY—EDITORIAL FROM FARGO 
(N. DAK.) FORUM 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Postal Pay,” published in the 
Fargo (N. Dak.) Forum of April 15, 1945. 
It is one of the best and clearest and most 
concise editorials on the subject of postal 
pay I have ever read. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


With- 


POSTAL PAY 


Your postman and the other employees in 
the United States Postal Service are asking 
for your assistance. They are asking the folks 
they serve to help them get a raise in wages. 

Should they have a raise in wages? 

They make out a strong case. Twenty 
years ago, under President Calvin Coolidge, 
the mailman’s salary was raised from a max- 
imum of $1,800 to a maximum of $2,100 an- 
nually. There has been no fixed increase in 
pay since. 

‘They are now getting a temporary bonus 
of $25 a month, but this $300 a year will 
expire June 30 unless Congress extends it. 

Bills are pending before Congress that 
would grant the postman and all other postal 
employees a permanent $400 a year increase. 

In view of the steep increase in living costs 
since 1925, a raise of $33 a month would 
seem to be a fair and moderate request. 

Postmen and other postal employees have 
homes to keep up, families to raise, children 
to educate. 

‘Is there a more faithful public servant in 
America than your postman who trudges to 
your door every week day, rain or shine, sleet 
storm or blizzard, in the sizzling heat of 
summer and through the blasts of winter? 

Recently the New York Daily Mirror made 
a plea for justice for the postman, Said the 
Mirror: 

“Who is this postal worker whose income 
barely provides him with a worrisome sub- 
sistence? Is he one of the army of bureau- 
crats who infest Washington and the Nation 
to the number of 3,000,000?” 
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Everyone in America knows the answer to 
that one. These postal employees are true 
civil servants. They are not the pets of the 
New Deal, Compared to the compensation 
paid to employees in many of these new 
bureaucratic organizations these old-time 
servants of the Government have been and 
are being shamefully treated. 

Bills have been before Congress providing 
fair compensation for the postal employees 
for a long time, They were before the last 
Congress. It was generally agreed if the 
measures had come to a vote they would have 
been passed. But at the last minute they 
were callously kicked out on a technicality. 

The postmen can do little about it. Their 
hands are tied. Under the Hatch Act they 
cannot mix in politics. They point out that 
they cannot strike, and wouldn’t want to if 
they could. They have no recourse to arbi- 
tration, mediation, or negotiation. 

All they can do is to appeal to the public 
to use its influence with Congress. If you 
think your postman and his fellow employees 
have a just cause, you could help by writing 
to some member of the North Dakota dele- 
gation in Washington and telling him how 
you feel about it. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT AND SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY UNDER A FREE ENTERPRISE SYS- 
TEM—ADDRESS BY SENATOR MURRAY 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Full Employment and Social Security 
Under a Free Enterprise System,” delivered 
by him April 20, 1945, before the St. Louis 
chapter of the Missouri Association for So- 
cial Welfare and the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, which appears in the Appendix.] 


A TIME FOR REDEDICATION TO DEMOC- 
RACY—ADDRESS BY SENATOR PEPPER 


[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “A Time for Rededication to Democ- 
racy,” delivered by him at a forum meeting 
of the National Democratic Club, on Janu- 
ary 27, 1945, in New York, together with the 
introductory remarks, which appear in the 
Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT—BY JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


{Mr. BILBO asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a tribute to the 
late President Roosevelt delivered by John 
Bell Williams at memorial services for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt held at the Raymond Baptist 
Church, Raymond, Miss., Sunday, April 15, 
1945, which appears in the Appendix.] 


NAZI ATROCITIES—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


[Mr. CHANDLER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an editorial 
entitled “America Must Not Forget—Again,” 
dealing with Nazi atrocities, published in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of April 24, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


TO A GREAT LADY—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE» WASHINGTON NEWS 

[Mr. CHANDLER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “To a Great Lady,” in tribute to 
Mrs. Roosevelt, published in the Washington 
News of April 21, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 

ERNIE PYLE 


[Mr; CHAVEZ asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a poem entitled 
“Ernie Pyle,” by Delores Espinosa, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
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had passed a bill (H. R. 2839) to increase 
the salary of the executive secretary of 
the Nurses’ Examining Board of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate, 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 

S. 122. An act to amend an act entitled “An 
act to establish standard weights and meas- 
ures for the District of Columbia; to define 
the duties of the Superintendent of Weights, 
Measures, and Markets, of the District of 
Columbia; and for other purposes,” approved 
March 3, 1921, as amended; 

8.123. An act to amend section 14 of the 
act*entitled “An act to provide for commit- 
ments to, maintenance in, and discharges 
from the District Training School, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 3, 1925, and 
to amend section 15 thereof, as amended; 

8.124. An act to amend section 16 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the act en- 
titled ‘An act to fix and regulate the salaries 
of teachers, school officers, and other em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,’ approved June 20, 1906, 
as amended, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 4, 1924; 

S. 638. An act to amend the Code of Laws 
of the District of Columbia by adding a new 
section 548a, and providing for the recording 
of veterans’ discharge certificates; 

H.R. 2122. An act to extend to June 30, 
1946, the period during which females may be 
employed in the District of -Columbia for 
more than 8 hours a day, or 48 hours a week, 
under temporary permits; 

H. R. 2687. An act to grant the honorary 
rank of colonel to Edward J. Kelly, major and 
Superintendent of the Metropolitan Police 
Force of the District of Columbia; and 

H. J. Res, 106. Joint resolution to amend 
section 5 (k) of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, with respect 
to the deferment of registrants engaged in 
agricultural occupations or endeavors essen- 
tial to the war effort. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 2839) to increase the 
salary of the executive secretary of the 
Nurses’ Examining Board of the District 
of Columbia, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the leg- 
islature of my State, which is now in 
session, will tomorrow evening have a 
joint session at which memorial services 
will be held for the late President Roose- 
velt. Ihave accepted an invitation from 
the legislature to address the body on 
that occasion. With that explanation, I 
ask unanimous consent of the Senate 
that I may be excused from attendance 
for the purpose I have named. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Florida 
will be excused from attendance for the 
reason he has assigned. 


EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE TRAINING AND 
SERVICE ACT OF 1940 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2625) to extend the 
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Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended. 

Mr. REVERCOMB obtained the floor. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Green Mitcheil 
Austin Gurney Moore 
Bankhead Hart Morse 
Bilbo Hatch Murdock 
Brewster Hawkes Murray 
Bridges Hayden O'Mahoney 
Burton Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Bushfield Hill Reed 
Butler Hoey Revercomb 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Capehart Johnston, S.C, Russell 
Capper La Follette Smith 
Chandler Langer Stewart 
Chavez McCarran Tobey 
Cordon McClellan Tunnell 
Donnell McFarland Tydings 
Downey McKellar Wagner 
Eastland McMahon Walsh 
Eliender Magnuson White 
Ferguson Maybank Wiley 
Gerry Millikin Wilson 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Gass], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. MEAD], and 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Scruc- 
HAM] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Briccs] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr, 
BARKLEY], the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr Georce], and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. THomAs] are absent visiting 
various concentration and prison camps 
in Europe. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent as a delegate to the 
International Conference in San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers] is absent attending the funeral 
of a relative. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr, 
Battey], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. O’Dantet], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], the Sen- 
ator from Florida (Mr. PEPPER], and the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. TxHomas] 
are absent attending committee meet- 
ings and public business pertaining to 
their respective States. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. BALL] is absent because of 
a death in his family. 

The Senator from TIllinois [Mr. 
Brooxs], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. WHERRY], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr, SaLTONSTALL] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG] is absent on official business as 
a delegate to the International Confer- 
ence at San Francisco. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. THOMAS] 
is absent because of illness. 


. purpose, Mr. President. 
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The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youn], and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. WILLIS] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Buck], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr, SHIP- 
STEAD], and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HIcKENLOCPER] are detained on official 
business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Six- 
ty-three Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
modified amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart] 
for himself and other Senators to the 
bill H. R. 2625. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ReEvercoms] has the floor. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield to me? 

Mr, REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Yesterday, during the 
debate, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] suggested that the word “combat” 
be inserted before the word “vessels” in 
line 4, on page 2, of the redrafted amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee on behalf of himself and other 
Senators. The Senator from Tennessee 
is willing to accept that modification, and 
I suggest that it be made now so as to 
make the record clear. 

Mr. STEWART. Iam willing to make 
the modification suggested. ‘The Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart] made the sugges- 
tion yesterday. 

Mr. WALSH. The modification will be 
made in line 4, on page 2, to insert the 
word “combat” before the word “vessels.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Tennessee has the right to 
modify his amendment accordingly. 

Mr. STEWART. That modification is 
acceptable. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I wonder if the Senator 
from West Virginia will yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, so the Senator from 
Tennessee may at this time read to the 
Senate his amendment, as modified, in 
line with the statements which have just 
been made. Several changes have been 
made in the amendment since it was first 
offered, and it would be well if the Senate 
were advised of the language the Senator 
from Tennessee now proposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from West Virginia yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield for that 
I intended to 
read the amendment as it now is, but I 
am glad to have the Senator from Ten- 
nessee do so. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I will 
say for the benefit of the acting majority 
leader that there was placed on the desk 
of each Senator this morning a reprint 
of the amendment with all the modifica- 
tions that were accepted yesterday. I 
shall be glad to read the amendment in 
its present form, or ask that it be read 
at the desk, if that is considered to be 
necessary. There will be no change in 
the amendment which now is printed and 
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lies on the desks of Senators except for 
the insertion of the word “combat” before 
the word “vessels” in line 4, on page 2. 
That is the modification to which the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsuH] referred, as being in line with 
the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. TAFT] yesterday. I am willing 
to accept that modification, and I un- 
derstand that my colleagues who-joined 
with me in offering the amendment are 
agreeable to the modification. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Alabama is anxious to 
have the amendment as it now stands 
read, let me say that I intend to read it 
at the beginning of my statement. 

Mr. HILL. If the Senator intends to 
read the amendment, I shall not ask to 
have it read. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
for several days we have discussed the 
extension of the Selective Training and 
Service Act, and particularly an amend- 
ment to it which deals with the training 
of 18-year-old inductees. The amend- 
ment which we are now considering, in 
its present form, reads as follows: 

Src. —. Section 3 (a) of such act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by striking out 
the period at the end thereof and inserting 
in lieu thereof a colon and the following: 
“And provided further, That no man under 
19 years of age who is inducted into the 
land or naval forces under the provisions 
of this act shall be ordered into actual com- 
bat service until after he has been given 
at least 6 months of military training of such 
character and to the extent necessary to pre- 
pare such inductee for combat duty; this 
proviso shall not be construed as preventing 
the assignment of enlisted men of the Navy 
or Coast Guard and the reserve components 
thereof to duty for training on combat ves- 
sels of the Navy or Coast Guard and at naval 
bases beyond the continental limits of the 
United States.” 


To me the language of the amendment 
is quite clear. Its meaning is simple. A 
fixed, limitation would be placed upon 
the military and naval authorities with 
respect to inductees under 19, requiring 
at least 6 months’ training before they 
are ordered into combat service. The 
reason for legislation upon this particu- 
lar subject is that the military itself has 
changed its policy. Later I intend to 
go back and briefly summarize the his- 
tory of the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act, but suffice it to say that as re- 
cently as June 7, 1944, General McNar- 
ney, Assistant Chief of Staff of the Army, 
and then, I believe, the Acting Chief of 
Staff, announced publicly that— 

The Army today is not sending men under 
19 years of age assigned to the infantry for 
overseas service. 


Later that policy was revised to in- 
clude men assigned to the armored 
forces. So in June 1944 it was the pol- 
icy of the War Department that no boy 
under 19 years of age was sent into the 
infantry as a replacement, and no boy 
under 19 years of age was placed in an 
armored division. 

Then, on December 7, 1944, Mr. Patter- 
son, the Under Secretary of War, made 
a public statement revoking that policy. 
In War Times, which is a weekly cfficial 
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publication of the War Department, pub- 
lished at the direction of the Secretary 
of War, we find this item on page 2 of 
the issue of December 8, 1944: 

The necessity for Infantry and armored- 
force replacements has forced the Army to 
change its policy of withholding men under 
19 years of ag@ from active battle fronts, 
Under Secretary of War Robert P, Patterson 
disclosed in his press conference yesterday. 
The Under Secretary stated, however, that 
8 months, including his period of training, 
intervened between a man’s induction into 
the Army and his going into combat. Under 
no circumstances is a soldier sent into an 
active sector until he has received adequate 
training, and examinations have proved his 
physical condition equal to the hardships of 
combat service. 


Thus, we see that in June the Acting 
Chief of Staff of the Army made the 
public announcement that no boy under 
19 years of age was being sent into com- 
bat as an Infantry replacement, and 
later that none were being sent into the 
armored forces. Then, in December, we 
see the War Department changing that 
policy. The policy stated in the item 
which I have just read, namely, that 8 
months elapsed between the time of in- 
duction and going into battle, has not 
been followed, and has not be complied 
with in all cases, as stated in this press 
release. I intend to bring out that fact 
by individual cases. 

Mr. President, legislation upon the 
subject of training is nothing new. 
There is nothing novel in it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, our Government is the only 
one of the Allied governments, with the 
possible exception of China, which has 
not legislated upon this very subject. 

Great Britain has a definite provision 
in its draft law that no boy shall be 
sent out of the British Isles in any de- 
partment of the service until he is 18 
years and 6 months old—not that he 
shall have 6 months’ training but that 
he shall not be sent out of the British 
Isles, even for training elsewhere, until 
he is 18 years and 6 months of age. 

In Canada the boys are not sent out 
until they are 19 years of age. Moreover, 
up until last December, they did not go 
abroad to fight the enemy in Europe un- 
less they volunteered to do so. It is in- 
teresting to note that when that policy 
was changed, even as late as December 
1944, the number of the contingent sent 
abroad was fixed by statute at 16,000. 

No boy may leave Australia for service 
abroad until he is 19 years of age. 

In New Zealand, which is one of our 
allies, no boy may leave the shores of his 
country to fight a foreign enemy until he 
is 21 years of age. 

Russia’s conscription act fixes the ages 
between 19 and 50. It is possible that 
Russia has called up boys under 19; but 
Russia was invaded. Her land was being 
marched over. She grabbed anyone she 
could to fight in defense of her terri- 
tory. Russia armed her defenders in any 
way they could be armed; but she had a 
fixed policy of law as to the age of those 
who might be sent into combat. 

The United States alone, of all the 
Allied countries, has not taken such a 
step. So the legislation proposed is not 
novel, Mr. President. It is rather novel 
that we have not acted before. I believe 
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that this Government owes a duty to 
those whom it has called into service to 
take as much action for their protection 
as. the government of any of Allied coun- 
tries has taken. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I wish to say to the 
Senator that I am in hearty accord with 
the proposed amendment, and I expect 
to vote for it; but I wonder why the 
words “under 19 years of age” were in- 
cluded. Should there not be a require- 
ment that 6 months’ training be given 
every inductee, regardless of his age? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The question is 
very definitely a fair one. So far as I 
am concerned, I believe that any induc- 
tee of any age should be given 6 months’ 
training. But I wish to point out that, 
as a practical matter, most of the sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines who will be 
brought into service in the armed forces 
by way of induction from now on prob- 
ably will be of the 18-year-old class. 
Also, I am thoroughly impressed with 
the fact that often there is a consider- 
able difference between the development 
of an 18-year-old boy and that of a 19- 
year-old boy. Of course, that is not 
always so; but boys in their late teens 
develop rapidly. I believe the average 
boy 19 years old is much more mature, 
both physically and mentally, than the 
average 18-year-old boy. The training 
which is given such a boy after he is 
inducted is for the purpose of equipping 
him to be a good fighter and at the same 
time to take care of himself, because a 
wounded or dead soldier is not effective 
in fighting for the cause of his country. 

There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion to the effect that the thing to 
do is to give these inductees some basic 
training for a few weeks, by which they 
may get acquainted with their guns, and 
then finish their training in actual bat- 
tle, beside seasoned troops. First, let me 
point out that today soldiers very seldom 
go into battle in mass formation. Usu- 
ally they are scattered or are fighting in 
small groups, sometimes groups com- 
posed of only two men. I am not very 
much impressed with the idea of giving 
a boy a small amount of training to 
begin with and then sending him into 
combat beside a seasoned soldier, be- 
cause under such circumstances not only 
would he be a menace to himself, but he 
would be a menace to the seasoned, 
trained trooper who would have to look 
out for him. 

This subject first came up at the time 


when the Senate was considering the ex- . 


tension or amendment of the Selective 
Training and Service Act to include 18- 
year-old and 19-year-old boys. That 
was in October 1942. At that time the 
same subject we are discussing today 
was debated. I wish to point out that in 
the Senate it was agreed that no boy 
under 20 years of age should be sent 
abroad until he had received a year’s 
training. That policy was adopted by 
the Senate in 1942. Provision for it was 
taken out of the bill in conference. 
Then, as now, the military leaders begged 
that no restrictions be placed upon them, 
but at that time the Senate felt that a 
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restriction should be placed upon them, 
and the Senate so acted. 

Today we are only requesting that 
these young men be given at least 6 
months’ training before they are placed 
in actual combat, and that the 6 months’ 
training be given anywhere, so long as it 
is effective and will train them to be 
good fighters and enable them to take 
care of themselves. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I believe I have a 
thought which will appeal to the Sena- 
tor. The pending amendment reads in 
part as follows: 

And provided further, That no man under 
19 years of age who is inducted into the land 
or naval forces under the provisions of this 


act shall be ordered into actual combat 
service. 


A few minutes ago the Senator made a 
very fine point in regard to Russia. I 
think his position is extremely well 
taken. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. HAWKES. I believe the amend- 
ment will receive much more endorse- 
ment if its sponsors adopt the suggestion 
I am about to make. Of course, Russia 
called upon her boys and her women, 
and we would call upon our boys or our 
women or anyone else in this country to 
defend this Nation if it were attacked 
and if the combat were brought to our 
shores. 

So I suggest that the amendment be 
modified at that point so as to read: 

Shall be ordered into actual combat service 


outside the territorial limits of the United 
States. 


Such a modification would provide for 
any eventualities in case our Nation were 
attacked. Of course, today we do not 
expect it to be attacked. However, under 
the modification I have suggested, if it 
were attacked any 18-year-old boy or 
anyone else who had received any kind 
of training could be ordered by the mili- 
tary leaders into actual service. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Sen- 
tor for presenting the suggestion; but, 
with all due deference to him, I do not 
think it is necessary to include in the 
amendment the words he has suggested, 
because regardless of any law which 
might be enacted, if this country were 
invaded the result would be the same as 
that which occurred in Russia, namely, 
we would call into the service everyone 
who could bear arms, regardless of age. 

Mr. HAWKES. I wonder whether 
there would be any real objection to in- 
cluding in the amendment the words I 
have suggested, and thus showing clearly 
what we have in mind. The addition, in 
my opinion, would be most worth while. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I myself have no 
objection to it, but I would wish to confer 
with other Senators before agreeing to 
include it. 

Mr. HAWKES. I earnestly suggest 
that the Senator seriously consider its 
inclusion, because I believe it would im- 
prove the amendment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Sena- 
tor for the suggestion, 
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Mr. President, returning to the point 
that the Selective Training and Service 
Act was amended in October 1942, so as 
to make it apply to 18-year-old and 19- 
year-old boys, I wish to point out the 
position which was taken by the military 
leaders at that time. Of course, the mili- 
tary leaders will oppose the pending 
amendment. They wish to have com- 
plete power and domination in every re- 
spect over every person in the country in 
time of war. I shall not attempt and I 
would not attempt to dim the words of 
praise which have been spoken or the 
leaders of our military and naval forces. 
No one could do that. But I wish to say 
that is no reason why any Member of the 
Congress should evade his duty to look 
after the welfare of the people of this 
country in time of war as well as in time 
of peace. If such boys are to be called 
into service under laws made by this 
body, certainly this body should see to it 
that they receive proper training. 

I say again that we are the only coun- 
try of which I know that has not legis- 
lated upon this subject. I think the time 
has come, under the facts-of the case 
relative to the sending of American 
troops into battle, for us to legislate. 

In 1942, when the Selective Training 
and Service Act was amended to cover 
the 18-year-old and 19-year-old boys, I 
am sure the people of our country be- 
lieved that such boys would receive a 
year’s training. If Senators will study 
the Recor of those days they will find 
that, judging from the remarks made by 
Senators at that time, many Senators be- 
lieved that such inductees would receive 
a year’s training. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Has the Senator read 
the debate which took place on the 
subject? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes. 

, Mr, KILGORE. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator gained the impression from the 
debate that the program of inducting 
18-year-olds was not for the purpose of 
affording them the opportunity of 1 
year’s training. 

“Mr. REVERCOMB. I feel that that 
definitely was the thought of many Sen- 
ators who voted on the matter in 1942. 

Mr. KILGORE. How does the Sena- 
tor interpret the record which was in- 
terpreted by some as meaning that that 
was the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I should be glad 
to have the views of my colleague who 
was then in the Senate on that subject. 
I should like to know his views as to 
what was intended? 

Mr. KILGORE. I should like to have 
the view of my colleague, and his im- 
pression gained from reading the debate. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. From reading the 
debate I am impressed with the belief 
that it was the intention of those who 
voted for the bill that by calling up 18 
and 19-year-old boys a year’s training 
would result. The Senators who voted 
for the bill had reason to believe in that 
way. In fairness to General Marshall, 
who testified, I wish to say that at no 
time did he say that individuals must be 
given a year’s training. However, he 
did say it required a year of training to 
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prepare a division. He stated that the 
Germans trained their divisions for 2 
years before putting them into combat. 

I also read the following language from 
the statement of General Marshall. It 
is from the Record of October 22, 1942: 

But it should be perfectly clear in your 
mind that what we turn out in January 1943 
is not available until January 1944, and the 
men whom it is proposed to induct under this 
estimate in December 1943 will not be avail- 
able in newly trained units until January 
1945, 


Mr, KILGORE. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE, I ask the Senator if 
he would not naturally draw the con- 
clusion from the statement which he has 
read that 1 year’s training would be 
provided. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Certainly, I would 
draw that conclusion; and the people of 
this country had the right to believe from 
that language that there would be a year 
of training. 

Mr, President, I wish to point out that 
I believe there has been a definite viola- 
tion of that understanding. I believe 
there has been a gross departure from 
the Army’s own policy as announced by 
the Acting Chief of Staff when he said, 
that no boy under 19 years of age was 
being sent into combat as an Infantry 
replacement. I also believe there has 
been a departure from the policy as an- 
nounced in the statement contained in 
the release of the War Department on 
December 8, 1944, in which it was stated 
that 8 months of training were required 
from the time a boy was inducted until 
he was placed in combat. 

I have received numerous letters on 
this subject. I shall not attempt to read 
all of them. For the benefit of the Sen- 
ate I wish to invite attention to some of 
the cases, tragic as they are, which abso- 
lutely impress me with the necessity of 
action by this Government. Can we not 
see the position in which the American 
18-year-old boy is placed unless we act? 
Here are our allies, exercising definite 
limitations as to when their young men 
may leave their country. We are not 
doing that. We say, “Give them the 
training before putting them into com- 
bat, wherever they may be.” However, 
our allied countries have said that their 
boys may not leave England, for exam- 
ple, until they are 181% years old; that 
they shall not leave Canada until they 
are 19 years old; that they shall not 
leave Australia until they are 19 years 
old; and that they shall not leave New 
Zealand until they are 21 years old. In 
what position does that leave the Ameri- 
can boy? When troops are needed and 
our allies are asked to supply men, the 
answer is that the men are not avail- 
able. Why are they not available? Be- 
cause of the legislation enacted in those 
countries for the protection of their 
boys. The result is that we are calling 
out American boys to fillin the gap. Do 
Senators wonder that Mr. Churchill rose 
on the floor of the House of Commons in 
the early part of January and said that 
the losses on the western front were from 
60 to 70 Americans to 1 Britain? 

Mr. President, we owe the great duty 
to our military leaders of backing them 
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up, and we have backed them up. We 
have been confronted with the duty of 
doing our part in the prosecution of this 
war, and we have done so. But we also 
owe the duty to every American boy who 
is called into service of insuring that he 
shall not be made the victim of a legis- 
lative situation which we create by fail- 
ing to enact a proper law. 

I invite attention to a letter which was 
addressed to the Baltimore Sun. It 
reads in part as follows: 

I have a son who, after only 12 weeks of 
training at a southern camp and a 5-day 
furlough at the end, was shipped overseas. 
My son will reach his 19th birthday June 
6, 1945. We have already received that 
much-dreaded telegram from the Secretary 
of War expressing his deep regret that our 
son was wounded in France, March 21, 1945. 


There was a case involving 12 weeks 
of training. 

The other day during the course of 
the debate I heard it said that a man who 
had received a year’s training could be 
wounded as well as a man who received 
less training. Of course that is true. 
But I assert that the man who has been 
trained can better fight, and better take 
care, not only of himself but his com- 
rades around him, than can the man 
who has not received adequate training. 
Of course, I realize that no assurance 
can be given against his being wounded 
or killed, regardless of how much train- 
ing he has received. But when we take 
green, untrained boys, some of whom are 
undeveloped, and place them in the 
armed forces they certainly, and in all 
reason, are less fitted to protect them- 
selves and those around them than they 
would be after receiving adequate train- 
ing. I submit that 6 months of train- 
ing is a minimum of adequate training 
in such a war as this, involving the use 
of unusual weapons. 

Mr. President, I have before me a let- 
ter from Brooklyn, N. Y. It was not 
written by the mother of a boy in the 
service. It was written by a lady who 
apparently was finely interested in | 
American boys. She speaks of two boys 
in her church who were killed before 
they were 18% years old. That was not 
8 months from the time of induction 
until they had been placed in combat. 
I read from that letter: 

Two of these immature boys who attended 
my church were killed before they were 181, 
years old. Just think of it—18% years old. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Did the letter from 
which the Senator has just read state 
that those boys had been inducted? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The letter does 
not state that they had been inducted. 

Mr, LUCAS. In other words, those 
boys may have been volunteers, 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is hardly 
possible; it is not mentioned in the let- 
ter. I do not believe that there were 
any volunteers in the Army in 1944. I 
do not believe—in fact, I know that a 
boy cannot enter the service until he is 
18 years of age, whether he enters as 
the result of being drafted by his board, 
or volunteers through the board, So 
they must have been 18 when they went 
into the Army. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, that is an 
assumption upon the part of the Sen- 
ator. There have been many 18-year- 
old boys, and even younger ones, who 
volunteered in this war and were killed. 
Boys are still volunteering in the Navy 
service, as I understand. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Does the Senator 
know of any boys 18 years old who volun- 
teered in the Army? 

Mr. LUCAS. They are inducted after 
they are 18, but I raise the point in con- 
nection with the letter the Senator has 
read whether or not the boys might not 
have been volunteers, and then the ques- 
tion arises as to how much training they 
had. The letter does not say anything 
about the training the boys had. 

Mr, REVERCOMB. No; the letter does 
not say anything about the training, but 
if a boy cannot enter the Army until he 
is 18 and he is killed before he is 1844, 
we can pretty well know that he did not 
have 6 months’ training. 

I have here a letter from Iowa which 
states that a boy who received 12 weeks’ 
training was killed when he was 18 years 
of age. I desire to read the letter: 

I’m glad for the stand you take in defense 
of the 18-year-old boys. It is too late to 
save my son. He was 18 last August. After 
only 12 weeks’ training in the Infantry he was 
sent across the last of January, landing Feb- 
ruary 2, and was killed in the front lines in 
Germany on March 5. 


I have before me the case of an 18- 
year-old ‘California boy who received 14 
weeks’ training and was then sent into 
combat and killed, 

Here is a case from the State of Illinois 
of another 18-year-old boy who had 14 
weeks’ training in the Infantry and then 
was sent into combat. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
ELLENDER in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia yield to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why is it that Eng- 
land and Canada and New Zealand and 
Australia prohibit their boys from going 
into combat duty until, in some in- 
stances, they are as old as 21? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is the case 
in New Zealand. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What is the reason 
for it? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The reason for it 
is that the legislative bodies of those 
countries and their governments feel 
that boys of such tender years are rather 
immature and ought to be trained. I 
assign that as the reason, and certainly 
that is the best reason that could be ad- 
vanced, They feel that they owe to their 
Own people some consideration; they 
feel that they owe to the boys whom they 
have called up for battle duty the con- 
sideration of keeping them at home until 
they are properly trained and sufficiently 
mature to go out and fight and be able to 
protect themselves and others around 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator another question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from West Virginia yield further 
to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. REVERCOMB., I yield. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Why should our 
boys be asked to do something that the 
English, the Canadian, the Australian, 
and the New Zealand boys are not asked 
to do? What do we have that they do 
not have? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I feel that we 
should not ask anything of our boys that 
the Governments of our Allied countries 
are not asking of theirs. I think it is 
a great wrong, and I believe it goes be- 
yond the question of letting the military 
fight the war, for we owe and we must, 
even at this late day, give to the boys 
of this country and to all our people the 
protection which this Government that 
represents them should give them. 

Returning to some of the cases that 
have been called to my attention, I have 
from Indiana the cases of 3 boys 18 years 
old, members of the same school class, 
who have been killed. I read from the 
letter. 

In the last month we have lost three 18- 
year-old boys of our community. Two of 
those boys stood on our commencement day 
platform last year. These boys were too 
young for combat duty. 


The writers of that letter were not 
talking about their own sons; they were 
talking about other boys of their com- 
munity. 

I do not make an appeal, Mr. President, 
upon the ground of sentiment—though, 
if it is sentiment, it is a good one—but I 
appeal to you upon the ground of fair- 
ness to our American boys. I do not 
want them placed in a position where 
they are going to be made the victims, 
or the goats, so to speak, of a legislative 
situation in the allied countries, Fur- 
thermore I make the appeal not only for 
the green trooper, but I make it for the 
trained man with whom the 18-year-old 
youth is sent into combat, and who as- 
sumes another risk when he attempts 
to look out for and protect the new boy. 
_ The statement has been made that 
8 months elapse between the time of his 
induction and the time he enters battle. 
I have here the case from Ashtabula, 
Ohio, of an 18-year-old boy who was 
killed 5 months after his induction, 
There was no 8 months’ period there. 

With all respect to the great military 
leaders of our country, I say to you, Mr. 
President, that the time has come when 
the people, and particularly the boys who 
are inducted, have a right to look to their 
Government to protect them equally with 


, those alongside whom they fight. Of 


course, in time of war the military 
leaders will conduct the war; we look to 
them and we lean upon them to do it; 
but the time has not come when we 
should turn over the civil policies of the 
Government to the military of this coun- 
try, however much we may respect them. 
The young men of the country are taken 
under an edict, a law, of the Congress; 
and if we have the duty to call them into 
service, we also have the duty to say that 
they shall receive adequate training 
when they are called. 

There was circulated around the coun- 
try some weeks ago a picture which ap- 
peared apparently in many newspapers 
throughout the United States, because 
the same picture was cut out and sent to 
me from various cities and towns. I 
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have it here. It is a picture of two Ger- 
man boys. The title is “Teen-Age 
Nazis,” and then it is stated: 

These two boys, 17 (left) and 18, were part 
of the troops thrown up against Field Mar- 
shal Montgomery's men after they spanned 
the Rhine. Both boys went into combat with 
less than 12 weeks of preliminary training. 


Mr. President, that was given to the 
American public and given to us to shock 
us, to hold up before us the situation of 
the enemy, to shock us into knowing how 
little training the enemy were giving to 
their teen-age boys. 

We have been guilty of the same of- 
fense. Those German boys were fight- 
ing on their native soil; they were called 
up to fight with only 12 weeks’ training, 
it is said; and here we have cases of 
American boys being shipped abroad to 
fight with 12 weeks’ training, some being 
killed before they are 1844 years of age. 

I submit, and I submit in all earnest- 
ness, that the time has come when our 
own people have a right to look to their 
Government for action in this matter. 
Six months is certainly a short enough 
time. Our own General Staff, announc- 
ing through the Deputy Chief of Staff 
only last June, said that the policy of 
the Army was not to send in an infantry 
replacement under 19 years of age, and 
the policy of the Army was not to send 
into combat in the armored divisions 
anyone less than 19 years of age. That 
was the policy of the Army. If it was 
sound then, it is sound now. If they had 
that consideration for the young 18- 
year-old, if they felt that he was not a 
good trooper until he was 19, the same 
course of reasoning applies today, and 
he is not a seasoned enough soldier to be 
used now. 

Without further argument in this 
cause, for further argument is not nec- 
essary, I say that the time is now at hand 
for America to act in this serious matter 
and to put upon our military, into whose 
hands we place these boys, the duty of 
training them for a fixed period. Never 
yet has there been any reason, I care 
not what the situation may have been, 
for sending green, untrained troops of 
America into battle. 

I know the zeal with which military 
men lead. They are there to fight. I 
have heard generals speak of soldiers as 
“bodies,” saying, “We want so many 
bodies.” I do not like that reference. 
Perhaps they have to be hardened, but 
you and I, Mr. President, owe the definite 
obligation to these boys to see that they 
do receive adequate training. And even 
the military themselves said they were 
not putting them into the infantry and 
the armored divisions until they were 19 
years of age, but they are, we find, now 
violating that policy. I say that if they 
once adopted that policy as a good one, 
it is just as good now. Certainly we are 
not going too far when we ask for a min- 
imum training of 6 months. 

We still have a representative govern- 
ment in America; we still have our great 
Republic; our people still speak through 
their selected representatives, in war as 
well as in time of peace, and when the 
time comes for us to act upon a subject 
of this kind, the representatives of the 
people will do it with courage, without 
hysteria, with soundness. Again I say, 
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Mr, President, that the time is here, on 
this day, when Congress must act if we 
are to perform our duty toward the 
American boys we have called up for 
the highest and most dangerous service 
that can be placed on any citizen. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorunf. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will cali the roll. ; 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Hart Murdock 
Austin Hatch Murray 
Bailey Hawkes O'Daniel 
Brewster Hayden O'Mahoney 
Bridges Hickenlooper Pepper 
Buck Hill Radcliffe 
Burton Hoey Reed 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Byrd Johnston, §. C. Robertson 
Capehart Kilgore Russell 
Capper La Follette Ehipstead 
Chandler Lucas Smith 
Chavez McCarran Stewart 
Donnell McClellan Taft 
Downey McFarland ‘Taylor 
Eastland McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Ellender McMahon Tunnell 
Ferguson Magnuson Tydings 
Fulbright Maybank Walsh 
Gerry Millikin White 
Green Mitchell Wiley 
Gurney Morse Wiison 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. &:xty- 
six Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, offered by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. STEWART] 
for himself and other Senators. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as I ex- 
amine the amendment now pending, 
which has been modified by the Walsh 
amendment, it seems that men 18 years 
of age who are drafted into the Army 
would have to have the 6 months’ train- 
ing, but that men who volunteer to go 
into the Marine Corps or those who are 
in the Navy or in the Coast Guard or 
the reserve components thereof, would 
not have to have 6 months’ training. 

The amendment makes discrimination 
as between the marines on the one hand 
and the Army on the other. The dis- 
crimination is between men who are 18 
years of age and those who are 17 years 
of age, because the amendment would 
apply only to 18-year-olds in the Army, 
whereas we know there are many men 
who enlist in the Navy and in the Marine 
Corps who are 17 years of age, and the 
amendment would not apply to them. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. As I interpret the 
amendment, as to those who are drafted 
into the Marine Corps cr into the Coast 
Guard—if there are any drafted into the 
Coast Guard—the Navy will be obliged 
to prevent them from being sent into 
ordinary combat for 6 months. In other 
words, the Marine Corps draftees and 
the Coast Guard draftees will be treated 
the same as the Army men who are un- 
der 18 years of age. The amendment 
proposed by me would permit the Navy 
to put enlisted men in the Navy person- 
nel or in the Coast Guard on vessels, to 
be trained on vessels, though they have 
not been in the service 6 months. If the 
amendment is agreed to, I do not think 
there would be any distinction between 
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the draftees in the Marine Corps and in 
the Coast Guard and the draftees in the 
Army. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as the Sen- 
ator knows, and it is certainly my in- 
formation, practically all the men who go 
into the Marines are volunteers. Today 
the Navy is obtaining half its new incre- 
ment of personnel by volunteering. As 
we know, many if not most of the men 
who are volunteering are 17 years of age. 

Mr. President, to show the inconsist- 
ency of this kind of legislation, that is, 
of Congress trying to do a thing of this 
kind, by the amendment we would say 
that a man who is 18 years of age must 
have at least 6 months’ training, whereas 
for the man who is 17 years of age we 
prescribe no training whatever. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

ir. WALSH. Of course, the Senator’s 
nrgument is made against the original 
amendment which would apply to both 
the Army and the Navy. Those who 
volunteer into the Army are not subject 
to the amendment. 

Mr. HILL. Of course the Senator 
knows that the Army is not now taking 
men who volunteer. All the men who 
now come into the Army come in through 
the Selective Service. I- think the 
Marines are getting practically all their 
men by voluntary enlistment. I think 
the Coast Guard has gotten most of its 
men, if not all of them, by enlistment. 
The Navy, according to the figures which 
I have, which I am sure are correct, is 
getting about half its men by enlistment. 
Remember that most of these men who 
are coming in by enlistment are under 
18. They are 17-year-old boys. 

If we adopt the amendment we shall be 
in the position of saying that we want to 
throw this protection around the 18- 
year-old to be sure that he receives 6 
months’ training, but so far as the 17- 
year-old is concerned we do nothing 
about him at all. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the argument of 
the Senator is correct. The purpose of 
the modification suggested by me is to 
prevent the amendment being so inter- 
preted that the Navy would be precluded 
from training its men on vessels. The 
amendment is applicable to the Navy. 
Of course, the Navy would be even better 
protected from this amendment if the 
words “or Navy” in the first clause of 
the amendment as originally presented 
were stricken out. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, what the 
Senator is seeking to do is to take the 
Navy out from under this amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. No. 

Mr. HILL. Toa very large extent that 
is the purpose. 

Mr. WALSH. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. That is the purpose of the 
modification suggested by the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. It is to prevent the 
Navy from being denied the right to place 
upon a vessel for training a boy who has 
enlisted or volunteered. The amend- 
ment would not exempt the marines or 
Seabees, because they do the same kind 
of work the Army does. They would 
not come under this amendment. Only 
those who are training on ships would be 
excepted. 
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Mr. HILL. The Senator realizes, of 
course, that under the terms of the 
amendment, all marines and all Seabees 
who have entered the service as volun- 
teers would not come under the amend- 
ment. 


Mr. WALSH. In my opinion they 
would. 
Mr, HILL. I invite the Senator’s at- 


tention to the language of the amend- 
ment, which very clearly shows that they 
would not come under the terms of the 
amendment. It must be remembered 
that this whole bill is an amendment to 
the Seleetive Training and Service Act. 
That is the act which Congress enacted 
to draft men into the armed forces. I 
invite the Senator’s attention to the lan- 
guage of the amendment: 

And provided further, That no man under 
19 years of age who is inducted into the land 
or naval forces under the provisions of this 
act— 


That means the Selective Training and 
Service Act. 

Mr. WALSH. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. The act continues: 
shall be ordered into actual combat sery- 
ice until after he has been given at least 6 
months of military training— 


Of course, under that language, any 
man who volunteers to go into the Ma- 
rines, the Navy, the Seabees, or the 
Coast Guard would not come under the 
inhibition which the amendment pre- 
scribes. 

Mr. WALSH. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. Because he would not come 
under the provisions of the Selective 
Training and Service Act. 

Mr. WALSH. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. So we have the very dis- 
crimination to which I am calling atten- 
tion. The only men who would be af- 
fected by the amendment would be men 
18 years of age who were drafted into 
the Army. Men who volunteered for the 
Navy, the Seabees, the Marines, or the 
Coast Guard, many thousands of them 
being 17 years of age, would not come 
under the terms of the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. That is my understand- 
ing. 

Mr. HILL. So we find a discrimina- 
tion between boys 17 years old and those 
18 years old. 

Mr. WALSH. All that would be ac- 
complished by the modification which I 
have suggested would be that the Navy 
would be permitted to train, on vessels, 
those under the age limit specified in 
the amendment who entered the service 
of the Navy. If they should happen to 
be on a vessel which became engaged in 
combat, the Navy could not be charged 
with ordering them into combat. 

Mr. HILL. What the Senator says is 
the heart of the whole thing. I under- 
stand that the Senator construes the 
language to mean drafted men as well 
as those who voluntarily enlist. Am I 
correct in that interpretation? 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HILL. The modification sug- 
gested by the Senator would take the 
Navy and the Coast Guard out from un- 
der the amendment. I believe that would 
be its practical effect. So far as the 
marines are concerned, inasmuch as the 
personnel of the marines has been built 
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up by, voluntary enlistment, the marines 
would not be affected either. So what 
do we find? When we carefully examine 
the amendment, we find that it applies 
only to boys in the Army who are 18 
years old. Because of the language of 
the amendment, and because of the mod- 
ification suggested by the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, the Navy, 
the Coast Guard, the Seabees, and the 
Marines, to all intents and purposes, 
would be taken out from under the 
amendment; and we find discrimination 
between the Army on the one hand, and 
the Navy, the Seabees, the Marine Corps, 
and the Coast Guard on the other hand. 

We find a further discrimination, in 
that the amendment would apply only to 
those who are 18 years old, whereas there 
would be no application to those who are 
younger than 18. 

Mr. WALSH. In my opinion, the 
amendment would apply to draftees who 
are inducted into the Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard, within these age limits, and 
who are not trained on vessels. Such 
men are not trained on vessels. Person- 
ally, I feel that a marine, who is trained 
for land combat, as a soldier is trained, 
and a Seabee, who is trained as a soldier 
is trained, should be treated in the same 
way as Army draftees are treated. To 
repeat, the purpose of my amendment is 
to assure the Navy the right to place 
upon vessels enlisted men who are to be 
trained for sea duty. 

Mr. HILL. I suppose the Senator is 
correct. A Coast Guard man who is not 
to be used on a vessel would not be 
trained on a vessel. He would not, there- 
fore, go into combat as a Coast Guard 
man. I do not know how a Coast Guard 
man would go into combat, except on a 
vessel of some kind. He might be sta- 
tioned at some land base, and there 
might be an attack by enemy airplanes, 
and he might be called upon to man an 
antiaircraft gun. However, the practical 
effect of the amendment is to take the 
Navy, the Marines, the Coast Guard, and 
the Seabees out from under the inhibi- 
tions of the amendment, because they are 
made up of men who voluntarily enlist. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator has 
made the argument that this provision 
should apply to enlistees, and particu- 
larly to those who enlist in the Navy at 
17 years of age. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator must not put 
words in my mouth, because that thought 
is not in my mind. I am not making that 
appeal, because I am against the whole 
theory of the amendment. I am calling 
attention to the discrimination which 
would exist under the terms of the 
amendment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If the amendment 
were changed so as to apply to all per- 
sons, whether inducted at the command 
of the Government, or whether they en- 
list with the consent of their parents, 
would the Senator support the amend- 
ment? ; 

Mr. HILL. I certainly would not sup- 
port the amendment, because I am op- 
posed to the whole proposition embodied 
in the amendment. I am opposed to the 
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Congress at this time trying to write into 
the law any kind of inhibition such as 
that embodied in the amendment, I be- 
lieve that we should continue to allow 
General Marshall and the officials of the 
War Department to operate the Army, 
as they have been operating it in the past. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. With respect to 
the 17-year-old enlistees, the Senator 
realizes that they cannot enlist unless 
they have the consent of their parents, 
who, better than anyone else, know as to 
their maturity and know the kind of boys 
they are permitting to enter the service. 
They know better than anyone else 
whether or not they can fit into the train- 
ing which is being offered. 

Furthermore, with respect to the 
Marines, I quote from a letter which the 
able Senator from Alabama placed in 
the Recorp on April 23, 1945. The letter 
was written by Secretary of the Navy 
Forrestal. 

As to the Marine Corps, it is the present 
practice, even under the extreme combat 
pressure and high casualties encountered, to 
afford recruits 5 months’ training in the 
United States and further training in a 
combat unit on the advanced fronts which 
is in preparation for future operations. 


Mr. HILL. That is exactly right. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. As a practical 
matter, no wrong is done the marines. 

Mr. HILL. So far as the marines are 
concerned, the Secretary says that they 
are given 5 months’ training in the 
United States. The Senator’s amend- 
ment would make it mandatory that they 
shall not go into combat until they have 
had at least 6 months of training. How- 
ever, I do not think the amendment 
would apply to the marines. The ma- 
rines are largely made up of personnel 
who volunteered, rather than of those 
who were drafted under the Selective 
Training and Service Act. Under the 
language of the amendment as it now 
stands, with the Walsh proviso, I think 
the Navy, the Marines, the Coast Guard, 
and the Seabees, according to my way 
of thinking, are fairly well taken care 
of. For all practical purposes, I think 
they are outside the scope of the amend- 
ment. I wish to congratulate my dis- 
tinguished friend the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, who always is so able and so 
diligent in behalf of the Navy. Today 
we have the mightiest Navy the mind of 
man ever dreamed of, and there has been 
no. greater friend and no greater builder 
of our Navy than the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. Icongratulatehim. On this very 
bill I think he has rendered the Navy a 
great service. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator’s gracious 
compliment is sincerely appreciated. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I join in the 
statement made about the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

With respect to the statement of the 
Senator from Alabama that the amend- 
ment would prevent such inductees from 
being placed in units abroad, I wish to 
say there is nothing in the amendment 
which states where they shall be trained. 
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The only prohibition is that they shall 
not be sent into combat until they have 
had 6 months’ training. 

Further, let me say that I do not agree 
with the interpretation placed upon the 
amendment by my able friend, namely, 
that it does not apply to the Marine 
Corps or to the Navy or to the Coast 
Guard. Itsimply says, in substance, un- 
der the modification offered by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, as I understand 
it, that boys in the Navy may continue 
to be trained aboard ship. That is all 
it says. i 

Mr. HILL, But the Senator will ad- 
mit, will he not, that it would not apply 
to a marine who voluntarily entered the 
service? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes; as to a vol- 
uuta that is correct at the present 
ime. 

Mr, HILL. And does not the Senator 
know that today practically all those in 
the Marine Corps have entered that serv- 
ice by way of voluntary enlistment? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Not all the per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. HILL. Practically all of them 
have, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I should like to ask 
a question of the Presiding Officer or the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ala- 
bama. Has the word “combat” been 
accepted as a part of the Walsh amend- 
ment or modification on page 2, in line 4? 

Mr. HILL. It is my understanding 
that the authors of the amendment ac- 
cepted that word and modified their 
amendment to include it, as they had a 
right to do. As che Senator knows, when 
an amendment is offered on the floor, 
until the yeas and nays have been ordered 
on it the authors of the amendment have 
a right to modify it in any way they may 
see fit. It is my understanding that the 
amendment has been modified by its 
authors to include the word “combat.” 
In fact, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. STEWART], one of 
the authors of the amendment, so stated 
on the floor of the Senate earlier in the 
day. 

Mr. MURDOCK. So we now have a 
prohibition against placing any Navy en- 
listed man on a combat vessel until after 
he has had 6 months’ training. 

Mr. HILL. No,no. The very purpose 
of the proviso was to do the opposite. 
The very purpose of the proviso was to 
do the exact contrary, namely, to permit 
the Navy men, whether they were in- 
ducted or whether they voluntarily en- 
listed, to go on a combat vessel before 
they had had 6 months’ training. That 
was the purpose of the proviso. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But now we have 
just the reverse of that, if the amend- 
ment is adopted, namely, that they can- 
not go on a combat vessel. 

Mr. HILL. No. If the amendment is 
adopted, they can go on a combat vessel, 
That is what I was calling attention to. 
In other words today the amendment is 
so very discriminatory. What it has 
done, for all practical purposes, is to 
take the Navy, practically all the Coast 
Guard, and the Marines and the Sea- 
bees out from under its provisions, leav- 
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ing within its scope only those in the 
Army, the land forces. 

Mr. MURDOCK. “Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr.MURDCCK. The amendment has 
been changed so often and so rapidly that 
I have not been able to Keep up with it. 
The Senator now takes the position that 
regardless of the fact that an enlisted 
man in the Navy has not received 6 
months’ training, he can nevertheless be 
assigned to duty on a combat vessel. 

Mr: HILL. Thatis correct. The Sen- 
ator will observe the following language 
on page 2: 

This proviso shall not be construed— 


And the proviso referred to is that 
appearing on page 1 of the amend- 
ment—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. I understand. 

Mr. HILL, At that point we find the 
following language: 

This proviso shall not be construed as pre- 
venting the assignment of enlisted men of 
the Navy or Coast Guard and the reserve 
components thereof to duty for training on 
combat vessels of the Navy or Coast Guard 
and at naval bases beyond the continental 
limits of the United States. 


The whole purpose of the amendment 
and the very reason why I congratulated 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, the chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, so warmly and so heart- 
ily was that I feel he has taken the Navy 
out from under the operation of the 
amendment. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I should like to say a fur- 
ther word, and then I shall be delighted 
to yield to my friend the Senator from 
South Carolina, 

Mr. President, this is exactly what the 
authors of the amendment have done 
when they modified their amendment to 
include the Walsh amendment: The mod- 
ified amendment now provides that when 
a man in the Navy completes his boot 
training—training of 15 weeks or 17 
weeks, or whatever it may be—he then 
can be placed on a combat vessel, where 
his training can be continued. That is 
what we have done with respect.to the 
Navy. But the amendment, if it is 
adopted as it now reads, would have us 
say, “When the Navy men have finished 
their boot training, we will let them get 
their team training on a combat vessel, 
where they will have to fight and play 
their part. But the men in the Army, 
who get their basic training in 15 to 17 
weeks, cannot join a combat division, 
they cannot go into a corresponding com- 
bat unit of the Army, but they must wait. 
They will be held back. If they finish 
their basic training in 15 or 17 weeks, they 
must wait until 6 months have expired, 
before we will permit them to go on a 
team and get team training and be where 
they can learn to play their part.” 

That is all the pending amendment 
means, and that shows the fallacy of 
the amendment, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr, President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. HILL. I previously promised to 
yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, so I shall yield to him at this time, 

„if ne Senator from Utah will please 
wait. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. I now yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, the 
able junior Senator from Alabama has 
well spoken of the punitive feature of 
the amendment, if I may so term it, in 
other words, the part of the amendment 
which would penalize the Army. The 
other branches of our armed forces would 
be exempted.- It has been my belief for 
some time that the Army has been pe- 
nalized in other ways. I should like to 
ask the distinguished junior Senator 
from Alabama if it is not a fact that 
young men of 17 are permitted, if they 
so desire, to enlist in the Navy, the 
Marines, or the Coast Guard, but they 
are prohibited from enlisting in the 
Army. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct; today 
they cannot enlist in the Army. The 
Army is taking no voluntary enlistments. 

Mr.. MAYBANK. The amendment 
would also fail to prevent service on com- 
bat vessels by young men of 17 who vol- 
untarily enlisted in the Navy, the 
Marines, or the Coast Guard. They 
could be assigned to combat vessels for 
further training after they had com- 
pleted their boot training; if they vol- 
unteered for service in such units when 
they were 17 years of age, they likewise 
could go on such combat ships. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, ‘They go right 
on the combat vessels. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That situation 
serves to bring to the attention of the 
Committee on Military Affairs the fact 
that one of the most serious troubles the 
Army has had in providing sufficient 
training for the 18-year-old boys and 
one of the serious situations with which 
the Army has been faced is that so many 
boys 17 years of age, who would have 
joined the Army when they became 18 
years of age, have volunteered to join 
the Navy or the Marine Corps, or the 
Coast Guard, and thus they were not 
available tothe Army. The average man 
in the Army is definitely older than the 
average man in the Navy, the Marines, 
or the Coast Guard. The great difficulty 
for those administering the Army during 
the war has been to obtain young men, 
because of the advantage the Navy, the 
Marines, and the Coast Guard have had 
by way of voluntary enlistments. 

The, pending amendment, if adopted, 
would further penalize the Army. Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. The Army is not accepting vol- 
untary enlistments and is not inducting 
any men under 18 years of age. The 
Navy has obtained all the men it needs. 
As we all know, thousands of men have 
entered the Navy. We have now 
reached the situation where we are 
asked to allow the Navy to carry out its 
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program of training but to deny the 
Army a similar right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. In order 
to keep the record straight, let us note 
here that men under 18 years of age may 
enlist in the Army. That fact is con- 
trary to the statements which have been 
made here. 

Mr. HILL. It has been my under- 
standing that the Army has not been 
accepting any voluntary enlistments. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. There is 
no law denying the Army the privilege of 
taking volunteers. If they are not tak- 
ing them, the choice is theirs. Volun- 
teers are actually accepted in the Air 
Corps. 

Mr. HILL. If voluntary enlistments 
are being allowed in the Air Corps—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I know 
the lobby in the galleries is nodding to 
the contrary, but they are mistaken. 

Mr. HILL. It is my understanding 
that the Air Corps are not accepting any 
men for voluntary service. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Some volunteers at 
the age of 17 have been accepted by the 
Air Corps for the purpose of enabling 
them to go to college. I was told by the 
Military Affairs Committee this morning 
that volunteers were not being taken. 
But I know that some men of 17 years of 
age are enlisting in the Air Corps so that 
they may go to school. However, in 
this debate we are discussing combat 
fighting. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from South 
Carolina is correct. No volunteers are 
being taken for combat service. Some 
volunteers are being accepted for the 
purpose of enabling them to go to college 
for a year, or whatever the time may be. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I was told some 
time ago that the training was of a pre- 
flight nature. 

Mr. HILL. So far as any voluntary 
enlistments are concerned, we know that 
we now have a backlog of air cadets ap- 
proximately 6,500 in number. However, 
at the present time voluntary enlist- 
ments are not being accepted even for 
that branch of the service. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. T yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I wish to join the 
distinguished Senator from Alabema 
(Mr, Hitt); in complimenting the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. WatsH] in the very efficient man- 
ner in which he has taken care of the 
Navy of the United States. He has done 
an excellent job. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. I merely wish to read 
into the Recor the statement which was 
made by the senior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr] yesterday. He said: 

It seems to me that naval training is a 
very cifferent thing from Army training. 
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He suggested inserting the word “com- 
bat” before the word “vessel”, and 
stated: 

I merely wanted to suggest that men could 
be placed on combat vessels for training, 
and clearly if they are combat vessels then 
the men go on combat vessels, that is all. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I can see 
no difference between assigning a man 
in the Navy for training on a combat 
vessel and assigning a man in the Army 
for training with a division. The di- 
vision is to the Army exactly what the 
combat vessel is to the Navy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I am surprised to hear the 
Senator make a comparison of that kind, 
because there is no ground for it. There 
is no basis for the comparison which he 
has made in saying that the division is to 
the Army what the naval vessel is to the 
Navy. I am glad the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wats] succeeded 
in having his amendment agreed to. I 
think it was a good amendment. The 
Navy does not have sufficient training 
vessels to train its men, and many of 
them must be trained on combat vessels. 
For that reason I am glad that the 
amendment as clarified was accepted. 
But when the implication is made that 
someone is obtaining a great advantage, 
that someone has sneaked something 
in here as against someone else, and 
that a discrimination has taken place, 
I wish to voice my opposition to any such 
implication, any such argument, or any 
such lack of logic. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I do not 
know why the Senator should resort to 
the use of the word “sneaked,” and state 
that something has been sneaked in here. 
Nobody has sneaked anything in here. 
Certainly there was no intention to im- 
ply that anybody had sneaked anything 
in. I congratulated the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts for what I 
thought was very fine work which he had 
done. Everything that was done was 
done in the open. It was done before 
the Senate and with the full knowledge 
of the Senate. However, I assert that a 
division of the Army is the combat unit 
of the Army in the same way that a 
combat ship is the combat unit of the 
Navy. The Navy fights with combat 
ships. The Army fights with combat 
divisions. That is the situation. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 


amendment offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts was not only agreed to 
openly and with the approval of the 
Senate but it was also acceptable to the 
“sponsors of the amendment. It was ac- 
cepted by them. 

Mr. HILL. It was accepted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. There 
was nothing secret about it; it was done 
openly. I do not see why we should be 
called upon to congratulate any Member 
of the Senate for pulling off a smart 
stunt of that kind because there was no 
stunt about it. It was simply a neces- 
sary protection that should have been 
afforded. It was afforded, and all of us 
are very happy about it. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I did not in 
any way mean to imply, either directly or 
indirectly, that any stunt had been pulled 
off here. Certainly the furthest thing 
from my mind was that anything had 
been sneaked ia here. I do not like to 
hear the Senator speak in that way, be- 
cause it detracts from the credit which 
I think the Senator from Massachusetts 
deserves. He came here in open and 
honorable combat, and he won the day. 
He came here to do a job, and he did it 
with the approbation of the Senate. He 
was so persuasive that he received the 
approbation of the authors of this 
amendment. He did his work well, and 
everything he did was done in the finest 
and most coOmmendatory manner. Why 
the Senator from Colorado should try to 
inject the idea that the Senator from 
Massachusetts did anything other than 
that which was done in the very finest 
and best kind of a way I cannot under- 
stand. I repeat, I cannot understand it. 
I realize it may be rather painful to the 
Senator from Colorado when he consid- 
ers the discrimination which will exist 
between the Army and the Navy under 
this amendment if it is adopted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It is not 
a matter of discrimination; it is a mat- 
ter of recognizing entirely different con- 
ditions and adapting legislation to fit the 
different conditions; it is a proper legis- 
lative adjustment. Simply because the 
Navy must be permitted to do certain 
things is no reason that the Army should 
be permitted to do them. The two are 
not on such a comparable basis that 
what is right for one must essentially be 
right for the other. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, the Senator 
from Colorado and I do not agree. If we 
agreed, then I might hope to attain at 
least some modicum of the success which 
my distinguished friend the Senator 
from Massachusetts has attained. It is 
my firm conviction, Mr. President, that 
it is just as necessary for a man in the 
Army after he completes his 15 or 17 
weeks of boot training to get his further 
training with a division as it is for a 
man in the Navy after he has completed 
his 15 or 17 weeks’ boot training to finish 
his training on a combat vessel. When 
the Navy man is permitted to finish his 
training on a combat vessel, while the 
Army man is not permitted to finish his 
training with a division, then I say there 
is gross discrimination in the manner of 
handling the Army and the Navy; the 
Army is discriminated against and you 
seek to interfere and impose your will 
and your edict on the Army, while you 
refuse to do that so far as the Navy is 
concerned. 

Mr. President, yesterday I occupied the 
floor for some 2 or 3 hours. I have no dis- 
position to go back over a twice-told tale 
or to delay a vote, but I feel that I ought 
to call the attention of the Senate again 
to one or two statements which General 
Marshall made in his letter of April 17 to 
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the Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], | 
Chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. I read this letter in full yester- 
day. I shall not read it in full at this 
time, but I do want to call attention to 
one or two statements made by General 
Marshall. All of us know General Mar- 
shall; every Member of the Senate, I 
think, without exception, has had some 
direct personal contact with General 
Marshall. We have heard him talk; we 
have seen him at different times when 
committees of the Senate met with him, 
when he discussed the war and its dif- 
ferent phases. I think we must all agree 
that General Marshall is a man who is 
careful of speech, who weighs his words, 
who is always cautious, who does not ex- 
aggerate, who seeks to be sure to give 
the exact picture, and to speak the ahso- 
lute truth. General Marshall says: 

I am gravely concerned over the effect of 


either of these proposals upon military op- 
erations, 


I say, Senators, that that is about as 
strong language us General Marshall 
could have used; I do not think he could 
have used stronger language than to have 
said he was “gravely concerned” as to the 
effect of the pending amendments. 

Such statutory restrictions— 


He says— 


are evidently inspired by the belief that our 
soldiers are not properly trained before being 
assigned to combat units. The responsible 
military authorities, however, are of the 
opinion that the training is adequate to the 
requirements. 

The training program is very intensive and 
equally thorough. 


Then he goes on to say: 


I have personally inspected many replace- 
ment training camps to make certain that 
the work is being conducted in the most 
eficient manner practicable. General Lear, 
and now General Stilwell, give their entire 
time to the direction and supervision of this 
YES Lear in Europe and Stilwell here at 

ome. 


Then General Marshall says: 


The War Department has made eyery pos- 
sible effort consonant with the military situ- 
ation to hold to a minimum the number of 
18-year-olds entering combat. 


And/ General Marshall gives us this 
promise as to the future: 


Just as soon as the military situation will 
permit, it is the purpose of the War Depart- 
ment to stop shipping men overseas who 
have not yet become 19 years of age, and I 
am hopeful that this condition will develop 
in the near future. 


Mr. President, having read those ex- 
tracts from the letter of General Mar- 
shall to the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas], I should like at this point to 
read two extracts from a letter which 
General Marshall wrote to Representa- 
tives Hess, of Ohio, less than a month 
ago, in which General Marshall said: 


For the past 6 months we have been comb- 
ing the coastal defense commands and our 
bases in Alaska and the Caribbean for men 
who are suitable for infantry replacements, 
they themselves to be replaced by personnel 
of such physical limitations that they could 
not be employed in combat service. The 
same procedure is being followed through 
all the rear areas in the overseas theaters, 
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yet we are still short in replacements and 
under the heaviest pressure from our field 
commanders to obtain them. 


Then General Marshall wrote these 
significant words: 
The choice in the matter— 


The decision he had to make in the 
matter— 

The choice in the matter is very clear; 
either we must accept delays in operations 
in Europe and in the Pacific, or we must 
follow the present procedure. There is no 
other course. To delay the operations now 
under way would, in my opinion, be a tragic 
error. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. HILL, I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is there a Senator on the 
floor who would vote for an amendment 
if he thought it would delay the suc- 
cessful ending of the war? That is ex- 
actly what General Marshall is con- 
cerned about in his statement which the 
Senator has read. 

Mr, HILL. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted the Senator asked the question. 
I had in mind asking it myself, after I 
had concluded reading the statement 
from General Marshall. I am glad the 
Senator has anticipated me. The letter 
continues: 

To delay the operations now under way 
would, in my opinion, be a tragic error re- 
sulting in an inevitably increased loss in 
life by the prolongation of the war. I am 
quite certain that the people of the United 
States would not make this choice. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield? : 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I should 
like to ask another question, a question 
to parallel the one propounded by the 
Senator from Illinois. Is there any 
Senator who believes that the adoption 
of the pending amendment would in any 
way delay or embarrass anyone in con- 
nection with the conduct of the war? 

Mr, GUFFEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HILL.. Let me answer the ques- 
tion first. I will say to the Senator, in 
reply to his question, what I said to the 
Senator from Illinois a few minutes be- 
fore I took the floor to speak, that I have 
grave apprehensions that this amend- 
ment would slow down and retard the 
momentum of our forces in Germany, 
would prolong the war, and cost addi- 
tional American lives. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I find it 
difficult: to take the arguments of the 
Senator seriously. 

Mr. HILL. Iam sorry that in a mat- 
ter such as this, which, in my opinion, 
involves the lives of our fighting boys 
at the front and the question whether 
we will win the war in the shortest pos- 
sible time and save every life we can, 
the Senator from Colorado is unable to 
be serious about what I say. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Illinois. 
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Mr. LUCAS. It is merely a question 
whether we are going to believe General 
Marshall in a statement that is crystal 
clear upon this question, or are going 
to follow the advice and counsel of men 
here on the Senate floor. If there was 
ever a plainer statement as to what the 
amendment would do, then I do not un- 
derstand the English language. I am 
relying upon Gen, George Marshall 
rather than upon arguments made on 
the floor of the Senate with respect to 
what the effect of the amendment would 
be on the prolongation of the war. 

Certainly, with the record George Mar- 
shall has made in the war in behalf of 
America and in behalf of the saving of 
American lives, with the record of the 
strategy that has been used in the Pacific 
and elsewhere in the saving of Ameri- 
can lives, and with the record of the 
victories we have had under Marshall, 
and King, and other leaders in the war, 
the most magnificent in all history, are 
we here in the Senate to set ourselves up 
as military strategists on a very impor- 
tant question at a very crucial hour? 
That is what I am saying, and that is 
all. I cannot understand why the Sen- 
ate does not give to Marshall the confi- 
dence he deserves in this crisis, at this 
particular time. If his is not a clear- 
cut statement that American lives will be 
lost and the war will be prolonged if the 
amendment shall be adopted, then, I re- 
peat, I do not understand the English 
language. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senator 
has stated the matter so clearly and so 
forcefully that there is nothing I can 
add. Who but George Marshall has had 
the supreme responsibility for mobiliz- 
ing our Army, for training our Army, for 
sending our Army overseas, for the de- 
ployment of our Army overseas, and 
for fighting the war? Who more than 
any other man has contributed to the 
incomparable, the almost unbelievable, 
victories of our Army, but George Mar- 
shall? Who is there we can set above 
George Marshall to tell us what to do as 
to the operation and the fighting of 
our Army? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wish to make the fur- 
ther observation that if our Army and 
Navy had been unsuccessful, if we had 
had one military and one naval reverse 
after another, then I would not have the 
confidence which I have in our top lead- 
ers, and I could, of course, seriously con- 
sider any amendment of this kind; but, 
Mr, President, I cannot understand, 
when the great victories throughout the 
world are before our minds, how the 
Senate of the United States at a crucial 
time, so far as the war in Europe is 
concerned, can take the position it is 
asked to take. It does not seem right to 
me. Of course, I am only one Senator, 
and have only my own opinion about 
the matter, but I cannot understand it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The only thought I 
had in addition to the most excellent 
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statements made by the Senator from 
Illinois was that apparently the pending 
amendment in its present shape is aimed 
at the War Department and General 
Marshall, that it is a discriminatory 
amendment, since it excepts the Marine 
Corps and the Navy. 

Returning to the question the Senator 
from Alabama and I discussed with the 
Senator from Colorado, I stepped from 
the Chamber for a moment and tele- 
phoned the Department, and what the 
Senator from Alabama and I said has 
been confirmed, that no one is allowed to 
volunteer in the Army until he is 18, that 
the few cadets of the Air Corps who vol- 
unteer at 17 years of age are not even 
allowed to go into the Army until they 
become 18 years old. 

Mr. President, I have nothing further 
to say, except that this is the most dis- 
criminatory amendment aimed at the 
Army I have ever seen, since the Navy, 
the Coast Guard, and the Marine Corps 
are exempted from its operations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr, 
President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. I wish to 
make a short statement, if the Senator 
will be kind enough to permit me to do so. 

So far as the pending amendment is 
concerned, and so far as it affects the 
military operations of this country at the 
present time, it is entirely academic, 
There is nothing crucial about it. I am 
certain that whatever discussions were 
had with General Marshall, and what- 
ever quotations have been made from 
his statements, they have not been con- 
cerned with the pending amendment. 
I am certain, too, the amendment is not 
aimed at the War Department. I have 
just as much confidence in General Mar- 
shall as has any other Senator on this 
floor, and I think he has the confidence 
of the Senate and of the country to a 
degree never exceeded by any general in 
any of our wars at any time in our his- 
tory. Certainly he has my confidence. 

All men have weaknesses, and I dare 
say General Marshall has his weaknesses. 
I do not know what they are, unless he 
has the weakness of being too sensitive, 
too much afraid that people are not sup- 
porting him if they differ with him in 
minor matters. 

Mr. President, this amendment was 
not offered by its sponsors in order to 
cast aspersions at the Army or to criti- 
cize General Marshall or to find any fault 
with the conduct of the war. It was to 
reassure the mothers of America that 
their boys 18 years of age were going to 
have 6 months of training. 

I am surprised that there is a Senator 
on this floor who disagrees that a boy 
18 years old should have 6 months of 
military and combat training. That is 
the issue. Are Senators opposed to 
18-year-old boys having 6 months of 
training? I cannot believe they are, 
and I cannot believe that General Mar- 
shall is. I am sure that he is in favor 
of much more training than that. Iam 
sure he wants to give them more than 
6 months’ training; I am sure he is 
going to give them more than 6 months’ 
training; and I am sure that if this 
amendment shall be agreed to it will have 
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no effect whatsoever on the military op- 
erations of the United States in this war. 
The amendment casts absolutely no re- 
fiection upon General Marshall or upon 
any other military leader of this country. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I am sorry 
I cannot agree with the Senator from 
Colorado when he says this matter is 
academic. Certainly General Marshall 
does not think it is academic, for on the 
day the bill came up in the Senate, and 
when this amendment was proposed to 
the Senate; General Marshall wrote a 
letter to tne chairman of the military 
Affairs Committee, who at that time had 
charge of the bill on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, in which the General said that he 
was gravely concerned over the effect the 
amendment would have. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
talking about this amendment? 

Mr. HILL, Yes; he was talking about 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. He was 
talking about the substitute that was 
offered yesterday which was defeated. 

Mr. HILL. No; he was talking about 
both amendments. 

Mr. CHANDLER. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER, I wish to say in all 
good humor to my friend, the Senator 
from Alabama, that if the General did 
say that I do not agree with him, and 
do not intend to agree with him about it. 
I wish to recall to the minds of Senators 
the fact that when we were discussing in 
the Senate the so-called work-or-fight 
bill, the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Chief of Staff and oth- 
ers tried to make us think that it was 
absolutely necessary to the success of 
the present offensive that we pass a law 
similar to the one passed in Britain 
about the time of Dunkerque in 1940. I 
know that what they said about it at 
that time was not true, because we did 
not enact the law requested and the re- 
sults foretold did not occur. The Sec- 
retary of War at that time said that if 
we passed the law, except for its morale 
effect, it would not be felt otherwise on 
the front for 6 months, 

Mr. President, I do not want the Army 
to continue to control the men between 
18 and 45 in this country when it is no 
longer necessary that the Army control 
them. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas] the other day said the Army is 
taking men over 30 years of age, men 
30, 31, 32, 33, and 34 and over who may 
have two or three or four children. In 
my opinion, there is now no excuse for 
taking such men. Not a single life will 
be saved by taking them. It may result 
in starving some children and may affect 
the lives of some widows and orphans 
who are left in this country without sup- 
port, but in my opinion it will not con- 
tribute in any way to the success of the 
Army. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 


Mr, HILL. I yield. ` 

Mr, LUCAS. I agree with what the 
Senator from Kentucky has said. The 
question posed by the illustration I gave 
the other day has not been answered, 

and it cannot be successfully answered, 


Was he 


Mr. President, will 
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insofar as the effect of the amendment 
is concerned. 

Let vs consider this situation: Here is 
a boy 18 years old ready to be taken, 
and here is a man 30 years old, who has 
four children, and who is also ready to 
be taken. All Senators would say, “Let 
the boy 18 years old be taken before the 
man 30 years old, who has four children, 
is taken.” I cited an example the other 
day of a man 30 years old who had four 
children, being taken into the Army. I 
spoke of what I personally know; I was 
not repeating a rumor; it was not some- 
thing that someone had written me; I 
happened to know personally about the 
case. Yet there is nothing in what is 
now proposed which says that a man 30 
years old should receive the same sort 
of training it is proposed to give the boy 
18 years old. 

Military authorities—and I spoke to 
one military man yesterday who had 
trained men for the last 3 years—tell 
me that a boy 18 years old will pick up 
military training quicker and make a 
better soldier than such a man as I spoke 
of, 30 years old, who has left behind him 
three or four children. 

Mr. President, that is the situation 
which will result from the adoption of 
the amendment. If it is not a discrimi- 
natory amendment from that angle, I 
know nothing whatever about the situa- 
tion, and I am now saying nothing con- 
cerning the discrimination which is pro- 
posed to be made with respect to the 
Navy. We cannot get away from the 
argument made by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] yesterday 
with respect to the amendment. If we 
adopt the amendment, where are the 
boys of the Navy who have had their 
3 months’ boot training going to go for 
the next 3 months until the full 6-month 
period provided for in the amend- 
ment shall have expired? That is a 
clear-cut situation which arises from 
the adoption of the amendment. There 
will be a period of 3 months when the 
Navy men do nothing because, under the 
terms of the amendment, they cannot 
go on a combat ship until 6 months’ time 
has expired. When they have finished 
their boot training at Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station or other training sta- 
tions in this country a period of 3 months 
remains, if the amendment should be- 
come law and that period of 3 months 
must expire before the Navy men can 
be placed on a combat ship. That, Mr. 
President, is another discrimination. In 
other words, the Navy men are placed in 
the same category, because we cannot 
say that a period of 6 months shall apply 
to one man and 3 months to another. 
We cannot say that a training period of 
6 months shall apply to the 18-year-old 
boy, and 5 months, or whatever it might 
be, for the man 30 years old, who has a 
family. Provision should be made to 
make the training period over-all if we 
are to do anything. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Illinois knows that we have all been 
disturbed about the matter of drafting 
more farmers from the farm. We are 
disturbed about taking essential men 
from key war industries. The more in- 
hibitions we place on the 18-year olds the 
more it forces us to take men from the 
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farms or take men from key industries. 
Think of the discrimination that. would 
result, as the Senator has said, The 
chances are that men 26, 27, 28, or 29 
years old need more training than 
younger men need to enable them to be- 
come good soldiers. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I wish to make a 
statement with respect to the observation 
made by the Senator from Illinois, and I 
think it should be made at this point. 
The Senator from Illinois, as I under- 
stood him, said that men for the Navy 
would take boot training for a period of 
3 months, and then be obliged to loaf 
around for another 3 months, They 
would not do that. They would 
have to take training for a period of 
6 months. That is what the law would 
require them to do if the amendment is 
adopted. There would be no loafing pe- 
riod at all. The training period would be 
simply increased from 3 to 6 months, 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Tennes- 
see has modified his amendment so as to 
take care of that situation. Does not the 
Senator agree with that statement? 

Mr. STEWART. I think the amend- 
ment, without modification, took care of 
the situation, but the modification made 
it clearer. 

Mr. HILL. No, Mr. President; the 
Senator from Tennessee modified his 
amendment when he accepted the 
amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu], so the 
men may go on combat ships from their 
boot training. 

Mr. STEWART. For training pur- 
poses. 

Mr. HILL. Ofcourse. But their train- 
ing continues. A man who entered 
the Army in 1940 is still training. He 
may have been in combat with the enemy 
a dozen times, but he is still training. 
The Army continues to train him. A 
football team does not stop training after 
it has played and won a game, or even 
after it has played a dozen games. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator forgets 
that the amendment applies only to boys 
under 18 years of age. The Senator 
speaks of men who entered the Army in 
1940. In order to have the amendment 
apply to them they would have to have 
been 14 years old when they entered the 
Army in 1940. 

Mr. HILL, They all continue to train. 
So long as a man is in the Army or in the 
Navy, he continues to train. He begins 
training when he enters the service and 
continues to train until the day he leaves 
the service. 

Mr. STEWART. The period of train- 
ing provided is 6 months. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee mean to tell the Senate that 
after a man has been in the Army or the 
Navy for 6 months he stops training and 
does not train any more? Of course, he 
continues to train until the day he leaves 
the Army or the Navy. 

Mr. STEWART. I understood that the 
impression the Senator from Illinois and 
the Senator from Alabama were endeav- 
oring to leave with the Senate was that 
there would not be the full period of 6 
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months’ training. I tried to correct the 
impression. Perhaps I have muddled 
the situation. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS, I should like to say-that 
when I made the statement a moment 
ago I was laboring under a slight misap- 
prehension, in view of the fact that the 
Senator from Tennessee has modified his 
amendment in line with what the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts desired, As I 
now understand the amendment, the 
Navy men would be exempt from the 6 
months’ training. Am I correct in that 
understanding? 

Mr. STEWART. No; the Senator is 
not correct in his understanding of the 
situation. Certainly not. I will read 
the proviso. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wish the Senator would 
read it. 

Mr. STEWART. The proviso is: 

This proviso shall not be construed as 
preventing the assignment of enlisted men 
of the Navy or Coast Guard and the Reserve 
components thereof to duty for training— 


That word is spelled in the usual way— 
“t-r-a-i-n-i-n-g.” 

Mr, LUCAS. Ican understand that. 

Mr. STEWART. I continue— 
on combat vessels of the Navy or Coast Guard 
and at naval bases beyond the continental 
limits of the United States, 


Mr. LUCAS. Very well. After they re- 
ceive the 3 months’ boot training, then 
they are eligible to go immediately on a 
combat vessel. Am I correct? 

Mr. STEWART. For training pur- 
poses. 

Mr. LUCAS. For training purposes; 
but when they get on a combat ship and 
start from San Francisco or New York 
any place in the Atlantic or Pacific is 
a combat area. They are likely to en- 
counter a submarine at any time, and 
I take it that if they should they would 
not be able to leave the ship merely be- 
cause their training period had 3 more 
months to run, 

Mr. STEWART. They would have to 
do something right away. The law could 
not be repealed on such short notice. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is exactly why we 
are discriminating in favor of the Army 
against the Navy. Everyone knows that 
$0 percent of the ships on which the boys 
go after they have finished their prelimi- 
nary training at Great Lakes or some 
other naval training station are combat 
ships, whether they be destroyers, PT 
boats, or what not. ‘The boys are ready 
for combat when they board the ships. 

Mr. STEWART, Yes; because that is 
the kind of training that is given the 
boys in the Navy. They cannot be 
trained as land forces are trained in the 
Army. That is the reason why we have 
made this exception. I did not think it 
was necessary to make the exception, but 
the chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee insisted on it. I do not see that 
it would interfere with the operation of 
the amendment in the least. If it is 
desired to give naval personnel 3 months’ 
training in boot camp and then 3 months’ 


training aboard a combat vessel, that is- 


perfectly all right. 
ought to have. 


That is what they 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I suggested to the Senate that 
this amendment was designed to give 
some hope and prospect of training, and 
a chance to live, principally for infantry 
combat soldiers. 

Young men 17 years old volunteer for 
the Navy. The reason they volunteer 
for the Navy is that when they become 
18 years old and subject to the draft, as 
soon as they are called, if they express 
a preference for the Navy, the chances 
are that they will be put immediately 
into the Infantry. So, in order to beat 
that, they join the Navy. The Navy is 
getting the volunteers. 

Except for the time a ship is under fire 
or undergoing a bombing attack, life 
aboard a Navy ship is not too unpleasant, 
as my friend the commander will testify. 
But the most rugged service in the armed 
forces of the United States, or of any 
other nation, is that of the infantryman. 

«He is the man who is down in the mud. 
Foot soldiers must undergo great hard- 
ships. 

I believe we have now reached the 
point where the war in Germany, so far 
as organized resistance is concerned, is 
almost over. We accomplished that re- 
sult without the work-or-fight law. We 
were told that it could not be done, but 
we did it. I do not want the Army to 
continue from now on to control the lives 
of young men, or men between 18 and 45. 
After the war is over in Germany, which 
will be within a very short time, 25 or 30 
divisions of American soldiers may be 
permitted to come home. They will 
probably be men who have been in com- 
bat for a long time, men who are wound- 
ed, and men who are battle-weary. They 
are entitled to come home. They have 
earned a rest, and, furthermore, they 
have earned the eternal gratitude of the 
American people. 

So far as I know, there are no plans 
to use more than two-thirds of our 
soldiers, I should like to have some 
Senator tell me why the Selective Serv- 
ice, during the next year, should be per- 
mitted to control the lives of men þe- 
tween 30 and 45. Why should the Selec- 
tive Service be now permitted to take 
men between 30 and 45, who have wives 
and children, and put them into the 
Army for a long period of training? The 
records show that they do not make 
very good soldiers anyway. If I had 
my choice between men 18 years old and 
those over 30, I would take those 18 
years old every time, because they make 
better fighting soldiers. They do not 
know anything about fear. They can 
stand great hardships. A man over 30 
must think of his wife and children, 
Service in the Army is tough on him. 
We really do not need him in the Army, 
and he ought not to be controlled by the 
military. The sooner the military au- 
thorities get it into their heads that the 
people of the country do not want to be 
ruled and controlled by the military, the 
better off we shall all be. 

General Marshall did not make all the 
decisions with which he is credited, No 
one can convince me that he agreed to 
put 60 divisions into the fight against 
Germany, permitting our allies to con- 
tribute a maximum of 15 or 17 divisions. 
If anyone tells me that he agreed that 
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we should carry such a tremendous bur- 
den, I do not believe it. Some day the 
American people will fird out what a 
tremendous contribution we have made 
in men and materials to the success of 
that fight. Without the contribution 
which we made, it would not have been 
successful. So we are justified in saying, 
“We put the boys in. We are suffering 
the casualties. Now it is time to give 
them some relief. They are entitled to 
it. They have earned it.” An amend- 
ment will be offered to relieve men over 30 
years of age from the draft regulations; 
and I shall vote for it. 

I do not believe that what we de now 
will make much difference in the im- 
mediate future. I do not believe that 
what we do will be reflected on the war 
fronts very soon. We are already com- 
mitted to the fight with what we have; 
and it will take quite a while. We have 
5,150,000 American soldiers overseas. 
We have in this country only about 
2,900,000 who can be sent overseas; and 
of that number 1,400,000 have been ear- 
marked for overseas service. I am able 
to make that information public because 
the Secretary of War made it public. 
Up until a very short time ago I was un- 
able to make that statement. 

If we have experienced men available, 
why should we put 18-year-old boys into 
the line? Men who have not had suffi- 
cient training are more likely to be 
killed or become casualties. Every Army 
commander knows that men with in- 
sufficient training are more likely to be 
killed than men who have had a long 
period of good training. Inexperienced 
or insufficiently trained men do not know 
how to take care of themselves. 

The Army justifies keeping these di- 
visions in battle and infiltrating the di- 
visions with younger men, on the ground 
that it is desired to keep pressure on the 
enemy. The enemy has been kept under 
pressure, which has brought about this 
victory. I am not certain that the Rus- 
sians and Americans have not already 
joined forces somewhere in Europe. 
After they have joined forces, it will not 
be long before the fight will be over. 

Mr. President, why should we permit 
the Selective Service to take men over 
31 years of age, particularly men 38, 39, 
or 40 years old, away from their civilian 
occupations and train them to be sent 
into the fight? Actually such men can- 
not stand the hardships of combat serv- 
ice. They do the best they can, but they 
cannot do very much. 

It seems to me that our situation 
should be canvassed again, and that we 
should do so without becoming angry 
with each other. Men can differ about 
these things. In the American Army we 
have perhaps between 90 and 100 divi- 
sions. We must have enough to win the 
fight against Japan. However, the war 
against Japan will be largely a naval 
war. There are 3,200,000 young Ameri- 
cans in the Navy. In the air forces we 
have an adequate supply of young men. 
Men have been taken out of the air 
forces and put into the Infantry. That 
was done because we underestimated the 
need for infantrymen and overestimated 
the need for men in the air forces. That 
was a mistake. I do not wish to quarrel 
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with anyone about it. In a gigantic op- 
eration of this sort, mistakes are bound 
to happen. 

I think it is time for the Senate to re- 
examine the whole question and decide 
it again. The Army ought to be consid- 
erate of the obligations which we owe to 
the American people. Army officials do 
not like to entertain suggestions made 
by Senators. They avoid it by accusing 
us of trying to meddle with the strategy 
of the. war. 

Mr. President, the United States Sen- 
ate has not failed in a single instance to 
give the Army every appropriation which 
has been requested since the beginning 
of the war, and even before that time. 
The distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee knows that the Appropriations 
Committee has not denied the Army or 
the Navy a single request for appropria- 
tions with which to prosecute the war 
vigorously. When a Senator feels that 
he should now reexamine the whole 
question and decide whether or not in 
the future we should permit the Army 
to continue its jurisdiction over the lives 
of our people, I have no objection, if the 
Senator believes that that is necessary. 
I do not think it is necessary now, Mr. 
President. I do not believe that it would 
do'a bit of harm to the war effort to in- 
sist that young boys be given 6 months’ 
training. During the last war they re- 
ceived 6 months training before being 
shipped overseas, In addition, they re- 
ceived 2 months training overseas, and 
then spent a month in a quiet sector. 
So in the last war the average American 
soldier received the equivalent of 9 
months’ training before going into 
combat, 

In the last war we sent approximately 
2,050,000 men overseas. This time, in 
February, the number was 5,150,000. I 
believe that we have reached the point 
where we can reexamine the whole prob- 
lem. If I did not so believe, I would not 
vote for it. I am not going to follow 
along because General Marshall says 
this and some other man says that. We 
were told that it was absolutely essen- 
tial to victory to pass the work-or-fight 
bill. I never believed it. I do not be- 
lieve it now, because we will attain the 
victory without it. 

So I must be granted the right to exer- 
cise my own independent judgment on 
public questions. I will not blindly fol- 
low. If I make a mistake, that will be 
my responsibility. The American people 
pay with the lives of their sons for the 
mistakes the military leaders make and 
for the mistakes the rest of us make. I 
do not wish to make a mistake, but I do 
not wish to follow blindly the judgment 
of someone else, when I have some judg- 
ment of my own. 

I have the people’s interest at heart. 
I must do what in good conscience seems 
to me best under all the circumstances. 

I know my friend the Senator from 
Alabama does not wish to have the 
amendment adopted. I do wish to have 
it adopted. I do not think it will do any 
harm at all. Ido not desire to have our 
armed forces begin to take boys under 
17 years of age—children—into the serv- 
ice. When an amendment prohibiting 
that is offered, I will support it. 
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Iam grateful to my friend, the Senator 
from Alabama, for giving me an oppor- 
tunity to state how I feel about this 
matter. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, of course the 
pending amendment does not require a 
reexamination of our military policy in 
respect to what we have done about 
training men or building up our Army or 
using our Army. At this time I shall 
not delay the Senate by discussing the 
views which have been expressed by the 
Senator from Kentucky on the question 
of a reexamination of the whole sub- 
ject. Of course, there is no Senator who 
does not wish every American boy, 
whether he be in the Army or the Navy, 
to have adequate and thorough training 
before he enters combat. That is what 
General Marshall insists has been the 
practice and the program of the Army, 
to wit, to give to every boy in the Army, 
as he expresses it, very intensive, thor- 
ough, and adequate training. 

The question is whether we in the Sen- 
ate at this late date, at this moment on 
the eve of victory, will now seek to at- 
tempt to impose our will and to lay down 
a prohibition on our military command- 
ers and a prescription of what the train- 
ing shall be. We have won our victo- 
ries—great, magnificent, and incompa- 
rable victories—without the interference 
of the Congress, without the interference 
of the Senate, but by leaving the respon- 
sibility and the command of our armies 
in the hands of General Marshall and our 
other military leaders. 

At the time when I was interrupted, I 
was reading from a statement by Gen- 
eral Marshall which goes right to the 
heart of this very question. The state- 
ment was contained in a letter written 
approximately 30 days ago by General 
Marshall, but it could not have been 
more timely or have gone more directly 
to the heart of this question if it had been 
written this morning. I shall not reread 
that statement, but I wish to bring to the 
attention of the Senate, along with that 
statement, another one. This statement 
comes from the War Department, 

The supply of manpower under 26 years of 
age fit for full military duty is practically 
exhausted, including men in the armed forces 
not in combat units. The men becoming 
18 years of age each month constitute prac- 
tically the entire source of additional man- 
power, 

+ - + . * 

Had the War Department been restricted 
in the use of 18-year-olds in combat during 
the last 9 months, the offensive in Europe 
could not have been sustained at its rapid 
pace, which prevented the enemy from reor- 
ganizing and establishing new defensive lines 
which would have materially prolonged the 
campaign in Germany with a resultant heavy 
increase in casualties. Use of 18-year-old 
trained soldiers was essential in maintain- 
ing the combat divisions at effective combat 
strength since there were not sufficient phys- 
ically fit men of other ages suitable for in- 
fantry work available. 

The efficiency with which these replace- 
ments have functioned and the fact that the 
offensive power of the combat units absorb- 
ing them has not been lowered is convincing 
proof of the adequacy of their training. 


I wish to say here that the records of 
the War Department show that there is 
no difference between casualties among 
18-year-olds, casualties among 19-year- 
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olds, and casualties among 20-year-olds. 
The casualties for those age limits run 
on parallel lines. There is no difference 
as between casualties for those age limits. 

Mr. President, what General Marshall 
has told us, what the War Department 
has told us, is that our armies were able 
to drive through the Siegfried line, to 
cross the Rhine, and to drive at the tre- 
mendous pace at which they have been 
going in Germany because there was 
placed on the War Department no such 
restriction as the pending amendment 
proposes to place. General Marshall and 
the War Department have said to us 
that if there had been such a restriction 
as that which the pending amendment 
proposes, our forces could not have gone 
forward and driven the enemy as they 
have; that they could not have won the 
victories they have won, and we could 
not be so near final victory as we are 
at this hour. They tell us that if the 


- restriction proposed by the pending 


amendment had been placed on our 
armed forces, the war would have been 
prolonged, there would have been more 
fighting before the final victory, and 
that would have meant greater casual- 
ties and greater loss of the lives of our 
American boys. 

In view of that testimony, are we now, 
at this crucial moment, when our armies 
are driving forward for the final knock- 
out, to do what General Marshall tells 
us would mean to impair, to impede, to 
delay, to slow down the momentum, to ` 
paralyze the drive, to prolong the war, 
and to sacrifice the lives of American 
boys, whose lives can be saved if we in the 
Senate will not interfere? General Mar- 
shall in his letter to the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Tuomas], pleading that the 
amendment not be adopted, closed with 
the following words: 

It is impossible to foresee all of the exigen- 
cies which may arise in the waging of war. 
Carefully laid plans are frequently upset. 
The administration of the affairs of 8,000,000 
men is a tremendous task which prohibi- 
tions of this nature, particularly in view of 
the constant uncertainties involved in wag- 
ing war, would make almost impossible of 
efficient management. Should an emer- 
gency develop, such as last December, the 
War Department would in effect be power- 
less to avert the failure of an operation or 
a possible disaster, 


Mr. President, when final victory comes 
in Germany and when the war against 
Germany has been won, I, for one, will be 
willing to sit down with the other Mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs and with the other Members of 
the Senate to make any kind of examina- 
tion looking toward the use of our forces, 
perhaps the size of our forces, and the 
disposition and the constitution of our 
forces; but I say to you today, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that at this crucial moment the 
Senate cannot afford to assume the ter- 
rific responsibility of going absolutely 
contrary to what Gen. George Marshall 
has said to us. 

The Senate cannot assume the very 
grave responsibility of doing the very 
thing which he begs it not to do. More 
than any other man, General Marshall 
has been responsible for mobilizing, 
building, training, transporting, deploy- 
ing, and placing into battle our armed 
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forces. More than any other man, he is 
responsible for the magnificent and in- 
comparable victories which our armed 
forces have won. He now stands at this 
moment of impending victory, with our 
forces assaulting the enemy, and says to 
us, “At this crucial moment when I am 
getting ready to give the final knock-out 
blow to the enemy, please do not impede 
my efforts, or grab my hand and hold it 
back.” 

Mr. President, when the time comes to 
vote on this amendment we must decide 
whether we shall continue to allow Gen, 
George Marshall and other military com- 
manders, who have conducted the activi- 
ties of our armed forces with such in- 
comparable success, to carry forward 
their activities to final victory, or at this 
crucial moment, do the thing which Gen- 
eral Marshall begs us not to do, namely, 
set our will and our judgment against his 
and those of his military leaders who 
have commanded our armies with such 
brilliant success on the field of battle, 

Mr. President, I hope that the Mem- 
bers of the Senate will carefully weigh 
the import of the vote which they are 
about to cast. Whether or not they wish 
to assume the responsibility of doing 
what General Marshall asks them to do, 
or invite disaster and catastrophe for 
our armed forces and thereby prolong 
the war at the cost of additional thou- 
sands of American lives, is a matter which 
Senators must decide for themselves. I 
plead, Mr. President, that we stand by 
our military commanders. We have 
stood by them from the beginning to the 
present hour. By repeated military suc- 
cesses they have won for us victory after 
victory. Lét us continue to sustain and 
support them. If we follow such a course 
they will bring us the final victory for 
which we have prayed. They will bring 
it to us within the shortest possible time, 
and with the least possible loss of Amer- 
ican lives. > 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
share completely the desire of the acting 
majority leader to support General Mar- 

‘shall. Throughout all the difficulties of 
the past few years I believe that no Mem- 
ber of this body has been more loyal in 
that support than myself. I believe that 
it has gradually become apparent to us 
that George Marshall is an institution 
in the same way that the President is 
an institution, and that he is very de- 
pendent upon many of his advisers. I 
believe we have been afforded ample evi- 
dence in recent days of the fact that, 
as regards the Congress of the United 
‘States, the advice given to George Mar- 
shall has not always been as adequate 
as it should have been. I have had pro- 
found sympathy for him amidst the 
enormous burdens which he has had to 
carry. I sat here sometime ago, follow- 
_ing the course of the debate on the man- 
power bill, and saw only 18 Members on 
the opposite side of the Chamber who 
were ready to support our Chief of Staff, 
George Marshall. More and more it has 
seemed to me that an inadequacy has 
existed in connection with the advice 
which George Marshall has been receiv- 
ing from his trusted aids regarding the 
legislative situation, as well as the situ- 
ation generally throughout the country, 
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There do not pour over the desk of 
George Marshall the situations which 
confront us. 

Mr. President, I propose to offer—but 
do not ask for a vote upon it until we 
shail have disposed of the pending 
am_adment—an amendment dealing 
with a situation which, in my judgment, 
is fully as serious as the one which we 
are now discussing. I will read the 
amendment and then send it forward to 
the desk. It reads as follows: 

Provided, That after May 1, 1945, there shall 
be no further draft of men over 31 years of 
age. 


That amendment would place our po- 
sition exactly in accord with the posi- 
tion announced by the British Govern- 
ment, of which we read within the past 
3 days. Their position is that after May 
1, 1945, there shall be no further drafting 
for military service of men who are more 
than 31 years of age. The British are 
near the scene of this great conflict; 
they are carrying grave responsibilities, 
and are insisting that they will continue 
to bear them until the conflict shall have 
come to a finality. I cannot resist the 
belief that, in the midst of the pressing 
shortages which prevail there, and their 
situation of limited manpower, if they 
are able to eliminate the drafting of men 
of more than 31 years of age there can 
be no reason why we in this country 
should not grant similar considerations 
to our young men. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER, I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I understood the 
Senator from Maine to say that a British 
law now upon the statute books would 
prohibit the drafting of men over 31 
years of age. 
aan BREWSTER. Yes; after May 1, 

Mr.STEWART. Didthe Senator state 
that such a law. is already on the statute 
books of Great Britain? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes. It has been 
announced that the law will take effect 
on May 1, 1945. 

Mr. STEWART. Does the Senator 
now move the adoption of his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BREWSTER. No; I ask that it be 
considered later. 

Mr. President, I have talked with Gen- 
eral Hershey with regard to the man- 
power figure involved, and I have brought 
the information to the Senate so that 
we may understand what is in view. 
General Hershey has advised me that 
from May 1, 1944, through the ensuing 
9 months approximately 5 percent of the 
draftees were more than 31 years of age. 
That is a- very small number, of course. 
More recently that percentage has been 
increased as a result of our scraping the 
bottom of the manpower barrel. Gen- 
eral Hershey estimates that in the past 
month or two it will run as high as from 
10 to 15 percent. 

On the other hand, it is also true that 
9 out of 10 of those men are pre-Pearl 
Harbor fathers. In other words, most 
of the bachelors of more than 31 years 
of age have already been taken. -We 
are now dipping into the age group of 
those who are married, who have depend- 
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ent children, in many instances three or 
four children, and who are of the age 
which General Marshall himself has tes- 
tified is less desirable for military service. 
He has said that such men are not abie 
to adapt themselves to the exigencies of 
modern warfare. We must also keep in 
mind—and this has been suggested to me 
in my discussion with various depart- 
ments—that there is a constantly mount- 
ing pressure throughout the country in 
connection with various situations which 
have arisen. 

I have today the case of a man 35 
years old, with a wife and four chil- 
dren and a highly responsible position, 
who is being drafted. His sacrifice per- 
haps is no greater than that of many 
others; but let us look ahead a little. 
This aspect of the matter is arousing 
more and more concern, and if condi- 
tions continue as they are now, with the 
improved outlook on the German front, 
the pressure will become irresistible to 
release from the Army men over 31 years 
of age, or 35, who are least useful in 
military service. That will mean that 
having taken these men 1 month and 
perhaps trained them for 2 or 3 months, 
we will next proceed to discharge them. 
Meanwhile we have disrupted their home 
life and their economic associations. 
We are facing a situation that arouses 
difficulty in the country all out of pro- 
portion to any possible contribution 
which such men can possibly be expect- 
ed to make. 

So following the disposition of the 
pending amendment I shall ask that the 
Senate give consideration to this amend- 
ment in order that we may ameliorate 
in some measure the tragic situation 
which is being presented by the disrup- 
tion of families to so unprecedented a 
degree at this very late hour so far as 
the war in Europe is concerned, 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
had not intended to say anything on this 
bill, but, in view of all the proposals for 
a relaxation of the Selective Service Act 
and proposals to release from the Army 
certain age classifications or exempt 
them from the draft, I think this might 
be a good time to call attention to the 
fact that, even though tonight word may 
come of the unconditional surrender of 
Germany—and we hope it will come to- 
night, or in the next hour—yet to the 
westward lies our most formidable 
enemy, Japan, with an army of probably 
6,00C,000 trained men, an army that we 
have yet to meet in force, and an enemy 
that may take us many, many months to 
defeat. 

It has been said here on the floor today 
that the war with Japan may be wholly 
a naval war. It will be a tough naval 
war and it will become tougher when we 
land on the coast of China and land on 
the Japanese islands proper. 

I have much respect for the opinions 
of those who think that there should be 
some relaxation of the law, but it seems 
to me that all of us ought to remember 
that this war is far from over. We are 
about in the fourth inning of the game 
and have five more tough innings to go 
before the game is won, Because the war 
in Europe may be over, I hope that we 
will not Ict our emotions run away with 
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our best judgment. Although the mili- 
tary may be a little harsh, although they 
may make some mistakes in the esti- 
mates of what they need, it is better to 
have—and no one knows it any better 
than the military—too much than too 
little in this Japanese war. 

It is pretty hard, as the Senator from 
Illinois has said time and time again, 
to eliminate the age categories. Every 
American is in this war to some degree, 
and if we start picking out certain cate- 
gories we are bound to do injustice to 

_ others. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BREW- 
STER] seeks to exempt those over 31 
years of age. I know men from 31 up 
to 50 years of age, men with families, 
who volunteered at the beginning of this 
war. When the war in Europe is over 
maybe they would like to leave the serv- 
ice and come home. They have done 
their turn. I hope that we will turn 
our eyes from the east and look to the 
west, where the toughest battle is still 
to be fought. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAY- 
LOR in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the modified amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. STEWART] for himself and other 
Senators. 

Mr. LANGER. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HILL, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Green Mitchell 
Austin Guffey Moore 
Bailey Gurney Morse 
Ball Murdock 
Bankhead Hatch Murray 
Bilbo Hawkes O'Daniel 
Brewster Hayden O'Mahoney 
Bridges Hickenlooper Overton 
Buck Hill Pepper 
Burton Hoey Radcliffe 
Bushfield Johnson, Calif. Revercomb 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Byrd Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Capehart gore Shipstead 
Capper La Follette Smith 
Chandler Langer Stewart 
Chavez Lucas Taft 
Cordon McCarran Taylor 
McClellan ‘Thomas, Okla 
Downey land Tobey 
Eastland McKellar Tunnell 
Ellender McMahon Walsh 
Magnuson White 
Fulbright Maybank Wiley 
Gerry Millikin Wilson 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-five Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
modified amendment offered by the jun- 
jor Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
STEWART] for himself and other Sena- 
. tors. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, It is proposed to 
add a new section at the end of the bill, 
to read as follows: 

Sec. —. Section 3 (a) of such act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by striking out 
the period at the end thereof and inserting 
in lieu thereof a colon and the following: 
“And provided further, That no man under 
19 years of age who is inducted into the land 
or naval forces under the provisions of this 


act shall be ordered into actual combat serv- 
ice until after he has been given at least 6 
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months of military training of such character 
and to the extent necessary to prepare such 
inductee for combat duty; this proviso shall 
not be construed as preventing the assign- 
ment of enlisted men of the Navy or Coast 
Guard and the reserve components thereof to 
duty for training on combat vessels of the 
Navy or Coast Guard and at naval bases 
beyond the continental limits of the United 
States.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I have a general pair 
with the senior Senator from Utah [Mr, 
Tuomas], which I transfer to the junior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Brooxs] and 
will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. LANGER. My colleague, the jun- 
ior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Young], is unavoidably absent on busi- 
ness for the Government, in Pittsburgh. 
If he were present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from New 
York [Mr. Wacner] is detained in a com- 
mittee meeting. He has a general pair 
with the junior Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. REED]. . 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr, 
Gtass], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
ScrucHam], and the Senator from New 
York (Mr, Mean] are absent because of 
illness, 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers] is absent attending the funeral 
of his father. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent as a delegate to the In- 
ternational Conference at San Fran- 
cisco. He has a general pair with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG]. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Gsorce], and the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Tuomas] are absent visiting 
various concentration and prison camps 
in Europe. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] is absent conducting hearings 
in Pittsburgh in behalf of the Senate. I 
am advised that if present and voting he 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
Brices] is absent on important public 
business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] is detained in a committee 
meeting. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Brooks], the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr, WHerry], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Michigan Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] is absent on official business as 
a delegate to the International Confer- 
ence at San Francisco. He has a general 
pair with the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY]. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. THOMAS] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] and the Senator from Indiana 
IMr. Wiiu1s] are absent on official busi- 
ness. I am advised that both of these 
Senators would vote “yea” if present. 
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I am advised that the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr, Brooks] would vote “yea” 
if present, 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 
is detained on official business. He hasa 
general pair with the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WAGNER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 50, 
nays 25, as follows: 


YEAS—50 

Aiken Gerry O'Mahoney 
B Hawkes Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Brewster Hoey bertson 
Bridges Johnson, Calif. Russell 
Buck Jobnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Bushfield Johnston, 8.C. Smith 
Butler Kilgore Stewart 
Byrd La Follette Taft 
Capehart Langer Thomas, Okla 
Capper McCarran Tobey 
Chandler McClellan Tunnell 
Chavez McFarland Walsh 
Cordon Millikin White 
Eastland Moore Wiley 

Morse Wilson 
Pulbright O'Daniel 

NAYS—25 
Austin Gurney Maybank 
Bailey Hart Mitchell 
Ball Hatch Murdock 
Burton Hayden Murray 
Donnell Hill Overton 
Downey Lucas Pepper 
Ellender McKellar Taylor 
Green McMahon 
Guffey Magnuson 
NOT VOTING—21 

Andrews Mead ings 
Barkley Myers Vandenberg 
Briggs Reed Wagner 
Brooks Saltonstall Wheeler 
Connally Scrugham Wherry 

Thomas,Idaho Willis 
Glass Thomas, Utah Young 

So Mr. Stewart’s amendment, as 


modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment to the 
pending bill and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the proper place 
in the bill it is proposed to insert the 
following: 


That, to the extent that the President 
deems to be (1) feasible, (2) compatible with 
military operations, and (3) necessary or de- 
sirable in order to make possible the educa- 
tion and training as physicians and dentists 
of as Many persons as are necessary to pro- 
vide the minimum number of medical doctors 
and dentists required to meet the essential 
needs of the civilian population (especially 
in rural areas) and the armed forces for 
medical and dental services in the future, 
the President is authorized to provide for 
the release from active duty in the armed 
forces of men who have completed more than 
1 year of honorable service in such forces 
during the present war and who have satis- 
factorily completed a substantial portion of 
the medical, dental, premedical, or preden- 
tal education and training necessary to qual- 
ify them as physicians or dentists, in order 
to enable such persons to pursue further such 
education and training. The release of any 
person from active duty for the purposes of 
this section may be conditioned upon. his 
acceptance by an accredited school and the 
pursuit of such education and training in a 
satisfactory manner. 

Sec. 2. Section 5 cf the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, as amended, is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(n) In order to make possible the edu- 
cation and training as physicians or dentists 
of as many persons as are necessary to pro- 
vide the minimum number of medical doc- 
tors and dentists required to meet the essen- 
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tial needs of the Civilian population (espe- 
cially in rural areas) and the armed forces 
for medical or dental services in the future, 
the President shall, under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe, provide for 
the deferment from training and service un- 
der this act in the land and naval forces of 
the United States of those men who are found 
in accordance with section 10 (a) (2) to be 
enrolled in the national medical and dental 
education program. The President shall pro- 
vide for the enrollment, under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe, in a na- 
tional medical and dental education program 
(hereinafter referred to as the “program”) 
of such persons as he deems necessary to be 
enrolled in such program, in order that they 
may be deferred under this subsection from 
training and service under this act, subject 
to the following limitations: 

“(1) (A) The number of men enrolled in 
the program for the purpose of permitting 
them to pursue first-year premedical educa- 
tion and training shall not exceed 8,000 at 
any one time. 

“(B) The number of men enrolled in the 
program for the purpose of permitting them 
to pursue first-year predental education and 
training shall not exceed 3,500 at any one 
time. ` 

“(2) (A) The number of men enrolled in 
the program for the purpose of permitting 
them to pursue second-year premedical edu- 
cation and training shall not exceed 8,000 at 
any one time prior to the end of the third 
month of the academic year and shall not 
exceed 4,500 at any one time after the end 
of the third month of the academic year, and 
after the end of such third month shall not 
include anyone who has not been accepted 
for admission to the earliest subsequent en- 
tering class of an accredited medical school 
following the satisfactory completion of such 
second-year premedical education and train- 


“(B) The number of men enrolled in the 
program for the purpose of permitting them 
to pursue second-year predental education. 
and training shall not exceed 3,500 at any 
one time prior to the end of the third month 
of the academic year and shall not exceed 
1,750 at any one time after the end of the 
third month of the academic year, and after 
the end of such third month shall not in- 
clude anyone who has not been accepted for 
admission to the earliest subsequent enter- 
ing class of an accredited dental school fol- 
lowing the satisfactory completion of such 
second-year predental education and train- 
ing. 

“(3) No man shall be enrolled in the pro- 

gram for the purpose of permitting him to 
pursue premedical or predental education 
and training for more than 2 years. 

“(4) (A) The number of men enrolled in 
the program for the purpose of permitting 
them to pursue first-year, second-year, third- 
year, or fourth-year medical education and 

- training shall not exceed 4,500 in each of 
such classes at any one time. 

“(B) The number of men enrolled in the 
program for the purpose of permitting them 
to pursue first-year, second-year, third-year, 
or fourth-year dental education and training 
shall not exceed 1,750 in each of such classes 
at any one time.” 

In determining the number of men who 
may be enrolled in the program, the Presi- 
dent shall take into consideration and make 
due allowances for the number of physicians 
or dentists who may be obtained through the 
education and training of other persons not 
enrolled in the program, including veterans 
of the armed forces, women, and persons not 
qualified for military service. The limita- 
tion on the number of men who may be 
enrolled in the program shall not be deemed 
to be a limitation on the total number of 
students who may be enrolled in medical, 
dental, premedical, or predental schools; but 
shall be deemed to be a limitation only on 
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the number of men who may be deferred 
under this subsection, who shall be in addi- 
tion to students who may be obtained from 
other sources. Persons shall not be enrolled 
in the program for the purpose of permitting 
them to pursue medical or dental education 
and training at any schools except medical 
and dental schools whose graduates are ac- 
ceptable to the armed forces for commission- 
ing as medical doctors or dentists. The num- 
ber of men who may be enrolled in the pro- 
gram for the purpose of permitting them to 
pursue each of the two respective years of 
premedical or predental education and train- 
ing shall be allocated by the President among 
the several States on the basis of population, 
as determined by the 1940 census. The men 
to be enrolled in the program from each State 
for the purpose of permitting them to pursue 
such education and training shall be selected 
from among applicants within such State, 
in such manner as the President may pre- 
scribe. In making such selections, repre- 
sentatives of accredited schools which offer 
full-time medical, dental, premedical, or pre- 
dental courses of instruction shall be con- 
sulted and their services may be utilized. 
No man who fails to make satisfactory prog- 
ress in pursuing his education and training 
shall be permitted to continue to be-enrolled 
in the program. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
February 26, 1945, I introduced Senate 
bill 637. The amendment which has 
just been read is that bill. When I in- 
troduced the bill last February I made 
a lengthy statement in respect to it. I 
Stated at that time that the V-12 pro- 
gram and the A. S. T.P. program, which 
provided for medical students, were cur- 
tailed this year by the Navy and the 
Army, respectively, and would be dis- 
pensed with in 1946, and because of that 
fact there would be no way by which we 
could have attending our colleges the 
necessary number of students to study 
medicine and dentistry. 

As I stated in February, prior to the 
war we had about 140,000 doctors to at- 
tend our civilian population. The Army 
has taken 60,000 of those doctors, and 
with some graduated since, we have now 
approximately 100,000 doctors to take 
care of our civilian population. Of that 
number of doctors, almost 40 percent are 
more than 55 years of age. 

Mr. President, I consider the amend- 
ment a must measure. I think it is 
absolutely necessary that provision be 
made now so that our medical colleges 
throughout the country may obtain stu- 
dents and train them properly ‘in medi- 
cine and dentistry. Unless this amend- 
ment is adopted and provision is made 
so that our colleges can receive by Sep- 
tember of this year the necessary num- 
ber of students to take courses in medi- 
cine, by 1948 the number of graduates 
from our medical schools will be reduced 
from an average of 6,200 to 4,200, and in 
1949 the number of graduates will be 
reduced to 2,200. We cannot afford to 
let that happen. The only purpose of 
this amendment is to permit the Presi- 
dent to defer not more than 8,000 stu- 
dents who are 18 years old or younger, in 
order to enable them to study medicine, 
and to defer 3,500 in order that they may 
study dentistry. That is the whole pur- 
pose of the amendment. 

There may be a question in the minds 
of Senators as to whether it will be pos- 
sible to obtain a sufficient number of 
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students from men classified IV-F, from 
women, or from returning soldiers. The 
records show that the maximum number 
that may be obtained from those sources 
is about 2,000. So, in order to be able 
to.maintain a level of 6,000 graduates 
each year, it is necessary that defer- 
ments be asked for and obtained for 
medical and dental students. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to the 
Senator from Maine? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. As I understand the 
Senator, this amendment is in the terms 
of a bill previously introduced by him. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. WHITE. As I understand, the 
bill was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. WHITE. That was in February. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr, WHITE. What committee action 
has there been in the intervening weeks? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No committee ac- 
tion has been taken, the reason being, as 
was stated to me by the distinguished 
chairman of the committee [Mr. THOMAS 
of Utah] that there were no reports 
from the departments affected. How- 
ever, I have in my hand a report made 
by the War Manpower Commission 
under date of April 18, 1945, in response 
to a request for a report on the bill. 

Mr. WHITE. When was the report 
submitted? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The report was sub- 
mitted about 3 or 4 days ago. The com- 
mittee has not met since that time. 

I desire to state further to the Senator 
that I discussed he matter with the Sena- 
tor from Utah, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, before he 
went to Europe. He told me that he 
would raise no objection to this amend- 
ment; that, on thre contrary, he was for 
it; and that he desired to have it con- 
sidered by the conference, provided, of 
course, that the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. STEWART] were 
adopted. That was the only condition. 

Mr. WHITE. The bill has been in 
committee for approximately 3 months, 
and we are now being asked to act, 
when the committee has not acted. Is 
not that a true statement of the situa- 
tion? 

` Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator has 
correctly stated the situation; but, as I 
have just indicated, the reason for the 
delay was that there was no report from 
the War Manpower Commission, from 
the War Department, or from other de- 
partments affected. However, as I have 
stated, it is imperative that we act at 
once on this measure if we are to main- 
tain our present standard in the medical 
schools and obtain, after 1947, the num- 
ber of graduates necessary in order to 
assure the minimum number of doctors 
required to provide medical care for our 
civilian population after the war. 

Mr. McCARRAN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am exceedingly 
sympathetic with the program which the 
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Senator from Louisiana is outlining. I 
wonder if he would care to state, if he 
has not already stated, how his proposal 
would affect those who are now in train- 
ing in science. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It would not affect 
them at all, for this reason, as I indicated 
when I began my remarks: The V-12 
program and the A. S. T. P. program 
provided for medical students. Those 
programs haye been in effect for a little 
more than ° years. Those students who 
now rre in school and are studying medi- 
cine would not be affected. The amend- 
ment would apply only to new students, 
In other words, in order to be able to ob- 
tzin a sufficient number of students to 
begin their premedical studies and pre- 
dental studies by September, it is neces- 
sary that legislation be enacted now. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator that my observa- 
tion leads me to believe that as regards 
the dental students—and I consider the 
dental students to be equal in importance 
to the medical students—the program 
has been discontinued, and dental stu- 
dents in at least one instance in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—namely, at George- 
town University—are in civilian status, 
but are carrying on at their own expense 
the dental course which they started un- 
der military status. 

Let me say one other thing—and then 
I shall not interrupt the Senator again— 
because J am sympathetic with his objec- 
tive, and I wish to help him if I can, 
My observation is—and my information 
comes from very good sources—that there 
has been a strong tendency on the part of 
those in charge to discourage this pro- 
gram, and that some of the boys who 
now are in it are discouraged because it 
has been thrown in their teeth—and I 
use that expression advisedly—that they 
are getting an education at the expense 
of the Government, when they should be 
out in the front-line trenches or at some 
other place in military activity. That 
has been a discouraging feature to the 
boys who are carrying on their studies in 
such science courses and who, after they 
complete their studies—and they will do 
so if they have an opportunity—will 
serve their country as well as will any- 
one in the military service, because prob- 
ably they will serve it longer than this 
war lasts; they will have to serve long 
enough to take care of those who, because 
of the war, are made incapable of taking 
care of themselves, 

Iam very glad the Senator is inter- 
ested in the subject. I wish to have 
something done so that the boys will be 
treated decently when they enter such 
courses, and so that they will be regarded 
as in military service. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator realizes that if Con- 
gress acts in this connection, the in- 
struction will be made official. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is official now, 
under the A. S. T. P. program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But that has been 
discontinued, and so has the V-12 pro- 


gram. 
Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct, 
Mr, ELLENDER. Iam seeking to have 
the program continued at the students’ 
expense. If we do not do that, the sit- 
uation will be, as I have indicated, that 
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in 1948, instead of having in our schools 
6,000 college graduates studying medi- 
cine, we shall have approximately 4,200. 
We cannot afford to let that happen. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What would be the 
status of a young man who had been 
in medical school for 1 or 2 years, pos- 
sibly under exemption by his local board, 
but not in the medical school at his own 
expense? 

Mr. ELLENDER. He would remain 
there, and under my bill he would re- 
ceive an exemption. The bill does not 
seek to reinstate the V-12 program or 
the A. S. T. P. program which was in 
operation last year and the beginning of 
this year. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. But there are any 
number who are not under any program, 
except they have been exempted by their 
local draft boards because of their pros- 
pect of becoming good doctors. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Since July 1944 
Selective Service, under a ruling of the 
National Director, has refused to defer 
any more men simply for the purpose 
of studying medicine. That is, there 
will be no more young men with a I-A 
classification enrolled in the future in- 
coming classes. This ruling does not 
affect those already enrolled in medical 
schools and classified II-A. I would like 
to emphasize to the Senator that my 
amendment is designed to provide for 
those promising young men in whose 
welfare he has just indicated his concern. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator’s 
amendment provides that these men 
shall be exempted so as to permit them 
to continue their studies. I wonder why 
we could not obtain such men from the 
group between the ages of 18 and 20 who 
are now in the military service. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The bill provides 
that a portion of them shall be selected 
from that group. I have taken care of 
that matter in section 1. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is good. I 
wanted to clear up that point. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I will refer to page 
2, which states: 

The President is authorized to provide for 
the release from active duty in the armed 
forces of men who have completed more than 
1 year of honorable service in such forces dur- 
ing the present war and who have satisfac- 
torily completed a substantial portion of 
the medical, dental, premedical, or pre- 
dental education and training necessary to 
qualify them as physicians or dentists, in 
order to enable such persons to pursue fur- 
them such education and training The re- 
lease of any person from active duty for the 
purposes of this section may be conditioned 
upon his acceptance by an accredited school 
and the pursuit of such education and train- 
ing in a satisfactory manner. 


We have taken care of that matter. 
If that provision does not suffice, we can 
release as many as 8,000. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. So they would first 
be obtained from the service; would they? 

Mr.ELLENDER. That is correct. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. And if not enough 
were obtained in that way, they could be 
exempted; is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is exactly cor- 
rect. 

Mr. President, now let me read for the 
RecorD a statement in respect to the bill 
made by Paul C. Barton, M. D., who is 
chairman of the Directing Board, Pro- 
curement and Assignment Service, War 
Manpower Commission. The statement 
reads as follows: 


The War Manpower ‘Commission, and par- 
ticularly its Procurement and Assignment 
Service for Physicians, Dentists, Veterinari- 
ans, Sanitary Engineers, and Nurses, is on 
record as being deeply concerned about the 
future supply of medical and dental students. 

The current regulations of Selective Serv- 
ice have the effect of limiting persons enter- 
ing upon premedical and predental educa- 
tion to women, physically disqualified males, 
and aliens. These categories are inadequate 
to supply a sufficient number of suitable pre- 
medical and predental students to fill more 
than 25 or 30 percent of the available places 
in the medical and dental schools. Hence, 
when the classes enrolled under present 
conditions graduate from these profes- 
sional schools, these graduates will be but 
a small fraction of the number of physicians 
and dentists normally added to these profes- 
sions annually, and quite insufficient to meet 
even the normal pre-war needs of the coun- 
try. These needs will exceed former normal 
needs in all probability. 

In the first place, a greatly expanded mili- 
tary establishment will demand a far greater 
military medical and dental service than 
formerly. Compulsory military training 
would increase the demands further. Sec- 
ondly, the number of veterans needing medi- 
cal service will be very large. Third, the 
demands on the American medical and den- 
tal professions to assist in the rehabilita- 
tion of the countries ravaged by war will be 
imperative. Some of this work will undoubt- 
edly be done in connection with military 
occupation, but for a number of years after 
the close of hostilities many of our highly 
trained specialists will be serving abroad in 
one capacity or another. Lastly, and most 
important, the expanded demands in the 
field of public health and general medical 
service on the part of the country as a whole 
will result in a far greater need for profes- 
sional personnel than pre-war requirements. 
Available civilian physicians and dentists will 
suffer from increased death and disability 
rates both as a result of military service and 
as a result of the extraordinary home-front 
load being carried by some during the war. 

While conscious of the needs of the Army 
and Navy for young men, the Procurement 
and Assignment Service has been apprehen- 
sive concerning the limitation of the num- 
ber of premedical and predental students, 
and has called the attention of Selective Serv- 
ice and the armed forces to the dangers 
involved in any policy which will limit the 
production of doctors and dentists necessary 
for adequate care of the country when the 
war is over. In this connection, attention 
is called to the attached correspondence, 


I shall not take the time to read the 
correspondence, but it is very illuminat- 
ing, and I hope Senators will read it. 
Accordingly, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
Recorp, at this point. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The War Manpower Commission, and par- 
ticularly its Procurement and Assignment 
Service for Physicians, Dentists, Veterinar- 
ians, Sanitary Engineers, and Nurses, is on 
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record as being deeply concerned about the 
future supply of medical and dental students. 

‘The current regulations of Selective Service 
have the effect of limiting persons entering 
upon premedical and predental education to 
women, physically disqualified males, and 
aliens. These categories are inadequate to 
supply a sufficient number of suitable pre- 
medical and predental students to fill more 
than 25 or 30 percent of the available places 
in the medical and dental schools. Hence, 
when the classes enrolled under present con- 
ditions graduate from these professional 
schools, these graduates will be but a small 
fraction of the number of physicians and 
dentists normally added to these professions 
annually, and quite insufficient to meet even 
the normal pre-war needs of the country. 
These needs will exceed former normal needs 
in all probability. é 

In the first place, a greatly expanded mili- 
tary establishment will demand a far greater 
military medical and dental service than 
formerly. Compulsory military training 
would increase the demands further. Sec- 
ondly, the number of veterans needing medi- 
cal service will be very large. Third, the 
demands on the American medical and dental 
professions to assist in the rehabilitation of 
the countries ravaged by war will be impera- 
tive. Some of this work will undoubtedly be 
done in connection with military occupation, 
but for a number of years after the close of 
hostilities many of our highly trained spe- 
cialists will be serving abroad in one capacity 
or another. Lastly, and most important, the 
expanded demands in the field of public 
health and general medical ‘service on the 
part of the country as a whole will result in 
a far greater need for professional personnel 
than pre-war requirements. Available civil- 
ian physicians and dentists will suffer from 
increased death and disability rates both as 
@ result of military services and as a result 
of the extraordinary home-front load being 
carried by some during the war. 

While conscious of the needs of the Army 
and Navy for young men, the Procurement 
and Assignment Service has been apprehen- 
sive concerning the limitation of the number 
of premedical and predental students, and 
has called the attention of Selective Service 
and the armed forces to the dangers involved 
in any policy which will limit the production 
of doctors and dentists necessary for ade- 
quate care of the country when the war is 
over. In this connection, attention is called 
to the attached correspondence. The criti- 
cal situation which now exists cannot fail 

„to seriously arouse very serious concern on 
the part of all those who are interested in 
and responsible for the health needs of the 
Nation, The Procurement and Assignment 
Service, War Manpower Commission, is con- 
vinced that some such legislation as S. 637 
is essential to meet the existing problem. 

For Frank H. LAHEY, M. D., 
Chairman, Directing Board, 
Procurement and Assignment Service. 
By PauL C. BARTON, M. D. 
Executive Officer. 


War MANPOWER COMMISSION, 
PROCUREMENT AND ASSIGNMENT SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1944. 
Gov. Pau. V. MCNUTT, 

War Manpower Commission, Federal Se- 

curity Agency, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Governor: At a joint meeting of the 
Procurement and Assignment Service on Sat- 
urday, April 8, 1944, with Surg. Gen. Nor- 
man T. Kirk, Surg. Gen, Ross T. McIntire, 
and Surg. Gen. Thomas Parran, the ques- 
tion of selective service ceasing to defer 
all physically acceptable premedical stu- 
dents and students in medical schools except 
those who will complete their senior year in 
24 months was considered. It was the unani- 
mous opinion of all three surgeons general 
and of the entire Procurement and Assign- 
ment Board that such a position on the part 
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of selective service would result in a situation 
which would be disadvantageous and even 
dangerous to the armed forces and to the 
civilian population. It was also unanimously 
agreed that I should write this letter to you 
and ask you to forward it to the President 
if such a course met with your approval, 
We all feel that the continuing mainte- 
nance of medical schools and the production 
of doctors is of such importance that if any- 
thing such as their failure to defer men in 
medical schools and in premedical training 
but accepted by medical schools is to be done 
which may well interrupt this production of 
doctors and cause some medical schools to 


close that the Procurement and Assignment 


Board and the three surgeons general must 
be in a position of having warned against it. 
We all wish to go on record to the effect that 
should later developments such as an epi- 
demic of great magnitude, war casualties of 
unanticipated numbers or any other unex- 
pected demand upon medical manpower by 
the military or civilian population arise that 
they not be in a position of not having done 
everything in their power to have prevented 
this medical manpower production inter- 
ruption. 

This problem has been discussed with the 
Army and the Navy with the possibility that 
it can be met by the Army and Navy enlist- 
ing these premedical and medical students 
and placing them on an inactive status. 
Such a plan, if possible, would satisfactorily 
accomplish the protection of these men, save 
the Government the expense of their educa- 
tions, make them available for the services on 
graduation and at the same time continue 
the production of doctors and preserve med- 
ical schools. 

We do not believe that the places vacated 
in medical schools by the change in Army 
plans can be filled with women, IV-F’s, 
I-AF’s, and men discharged from the armed 
forces. Many medical schools are in a con- 
siderable part supported by student fees 
without which we are doubtful that they 
could continue. 

We all feel that this is perhaps the most 
serious problem on which we have had to 
take a position and for that reason we feel 
it our duty to take an unequivocal position 
and request you to consider forwarding this 
to the President with your support. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank H. Laney, M: D., 
Chairman of the Directing Board. 


War MANPOWER COMMISSION, 
’ April 12, 1944. 
Maj. Gen. Lewrs B. HERSHEY, 
Director, Selective Service System, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear GENERAL HERSHEY: Following the 
meeting of the War Manpower Commission 
Inter-Agency Committee’on Occupational De- 
ferment yesterday, I reviewed the situation 
concerning premedical students again. 
Your telegram of April 11, 1944, appears to 
take care of all of the students now in school 
and all of those who will be entering classes 
up to July 1, 1944, The group of premedical 
students who will be entering classes starting 
through October concerns me most at the 
present time. 

Our information indicates that there are 
between 1,200 and 1,300 premedical students 
who have been accepted by medical schools 
for classes starting between now and Sep- 
tember 30, 1944. The vast majority of these 
students will not be entering school until 
September. Another group of about 1,000 
have been accepted for classes between Octo- 
ber 1 and December 31, 1944. 

The urgency of preserving the flow of 
medical students is so great that I am writing 
to ask whether you would consider advancing 
the date from July 1, 1944, to October 30, 1944. 
If it is not possible to keep the medical 
schools filled to capacity with students de- 
ferred by Selective Service, it is my intention 
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to present to the Secretaries of War and Navy 
@ request that they consider placing in the 
Enlisted Reserve a sufficient number of stu- 
dents to meet this urgent need. 

We feel strongly that the public interest 
demands that places in the medical schools 
be kept filled to capacity. I know that you 
are thoroughly aware of the reasons which 
prompt my recommendation and of the 
seriousness with which the three Surgeons 
General, as well as the Board of the Pro- 
curement and Assignment Service regard the 
matter. I cannot emphasize this concern 
too strongly and I will appreciate it deeply 
if you will review the facts of the situation 
again, and give consideration to my instant 
recommendation. I would be very pleased 
to discuss this with you personally in case you 
desire to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 

PAuL V. McNutt, 

Chairman. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 

SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 

April 15, 1944, 
Hon, PauL V. McNutt, 
Chairman, War Manpower Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Governor McNutt: This will ac- 
knowledge receipt of your letter of April 12 
with reference to my telegram of April 11, 
1944. The telegram, as you indicate, pro- 
vides that students in premedicine, pre- 
dentistry, preveterinary medicine, preoste- 
opathy, and pretheology may continue in a 
deferred status provided such preprofes- 
sional students will matriculate and enter 
into actual classroom work in a recognized 
school of medicine, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine, osteopathy, or theology, on or be- 
fore July 1, 1944. 

It is noted that between 1,200 and 1,300 
premedical students have been accepted by 
the medical schools for classes beginning 
April 12 and September 30, 1944, and that 
the vast majority of these students are 
scheduled for admission to medical school in 
September. 

No exceptions will be made as respects the 
date of July 1. We shall, as in the past, give 
full faith and credit to the certificates of 
professional colleges as to the status of stu- 
dents matriculated therein and engaged in 
actual classroom work within the school or 
under its immediate supervision. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis B. HERSHEY, 
Director. 


WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION, 
April 26, 1944. 

The honorable the SECRETARY OF WAR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I have your letter of 
April 15, 1944, outlining the future Army 
specialized-training program. In reply I 
wish to set forth the existing situation con- 
cerning medical and dental students and the 
needs which must be met in the public 
interest. 

The medical needs of the armed forces and 
of the civilians, for the duration of the war 
and the not-to-be-overlooked thereafter, are 
such that it is imperative that an uninter- 
rutped flow of physicians and dentists be 
maintained. Already the ratio of physicians 
to population has reached the minimum con- 
sidered safe by the Procurement and Assign- 
ment Service and the United States Public 
Health Service. Still more serious is the fact 
that this ratio is steadily increasing as a re- 
sult of the death of approximately 3,500 civil- 
ian physicians annually, with less than 1,200 
replacements available from the medical 
graduates ineligible for military service. A 
comparable situation exists regarding the 
dentists. 

The reduction in the Army specialized- 
training program will have the effect of in- 
creasing the number of places which must be - 
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filled by civilian medical students by 28 per- 
cent. The Navy will continue its contracts 
for 25 percent of the places and it is assumed 
that approximately 15 percent can be filled 
with women and men disqualified for military 
service. This will leave approximately 2,000 
vacant places in the medical classes unless 
some. provision is made in 1945 to provide 
deferment for the requisite number of pre- 
medical students. The following table sum- 
marises the situation concerning medical 
students for this class: 
Total number of places in entering 
pb Gh) jp eee Ss eee 6, 500 


Army will fill 
Navy will fill 
Women 


Balance for whom other ar- 
rangements will be necessary. 2, 000 

Similar arrangement will be necessary for 
about 1,000 dental students. 

Efforts have been made by the Procurement 
and Assignment Service and by me personally 
to convince the Director of Selective Service 
that his policy of recommending deferments 
of men under 26, as set forth in his telegram 
of April 11, 1944 should be modified to include 
students in premedical and  predental 
courses in such numbers as to insure an un- 
interrupted flow so that the available places 
in the schools will be filled to capacity. 
Under date of April 15, 1944, the Director of 
Selective Service advised me as follows: 

“No exception will be made as respects 
the date of July 1. We shall, as in the past, 
give full faith and credit to the certificates 
of professional colleges as to the status of 
students matriculated therein and engaged 
in actual classroom work within the school 
or under its immediate supervision.” 

This decision means that a large number 
of students now under deferment in pre- 
medical and predental courses will be lost 
to medicine and dentistry since the majority 
of them were registered for matriculation 
next fall. No provision whatever appears 
to be contemplated by Selective Service for 
students entering classes in late 1944 and in 
1945. Copies of the correspondence between 
this office and Selective Service are enclosed 
for your information. 

I need not stress to you the urgency and 
importance of maintaining the flow of medi- 
cal students at a rate which will insure the 
necessary number of doctors for the country 
as a whole. If it were possible to shorten 
the course of medical education further or 
if we saw any way to make up for the loss 
which would ensue if nearly 30 percent of 
the medical students were lost for medicine 
for even 1 year, I would not suggest for your 
consideration the recommendation which I 
now wish to place before you. 

The Directing Board of the Procurement 
and Assignment Service held a joint meeting 
with the three Surgeons General on Satur- 
day, April 8, 1944, and unanimously recom- 
mended (copy of recommendation enclosed) 
that íf the Director of Selective Service would 
not recommend deferment for a sufficient 
number of premedical and predental stu- 
dents that I request you and the Secretary 
of the Navy to give consideration to placing 
a sufficient number of these students on an 
inactive status in the Enlisted Reserve. It 
would be understood that the numbers would 
be held as small as possible and the ma- 
chinery for allocating the students to the 
medical and dental schools would be handled 
through the Procurement and Assignment 
Service. The situation has become so serious 
that I now feel the time has come to make 
this request. 

Since students will come under the juris- 
diction of selective service when they reach 
their eighteenth birthday, the students we 
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wish to hold for this program will be chosen 
from the group under this age and can be 
taken into the Enlisted Reserve Corps and 
placed on an inactive status when they reach 
their eighteenth birthday. The total num- 
ber involved in any one year, both under 
and over 18 years of age, would be about 
4,000 premedical and 2,000 predental stu- 
dents, 

The Procurement and Assignment Service 
suggests the following procedure for the ad- 
ministration and control of these students. 

1. The Procurement and Assignment Serv- 
ice will establish a quota of authorized va- 
cancies for each medical school—this quota 
to be the average number of students ad- 
mitted by this school over the past 5 years, 
less the number of places to be filled by the 
Army, Navy, women, and men ineligible for 
military service. 

2. Each medical and dental school will se- 
lect and give acceptances to the number of 
students authorized by this quota; such se- 
lections being made from students under 18 
years of age insofar as possible. 

3. Enlistment of premedical and pre- 
dental students in the Enlisted Reserve 
should be predicated on the issuance of a 
certificate of acceptance by a recognized 
medical or dental school. Continuation in 
the Enlisted Reserve would be dependent on 
maintaining a satisfactory standing in school. 

4. The Procurement and Assignment Serv- 
ice will check acceptances of medical and 
dental schools against quotas to insure com- 
pliance with the schedule of students al- 
lowed. 

I am sending a similar letter to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy and will deeply appreciate 
your early consideration of this request. 

Sincerely yours, 
PauL V. MONUTT, 
Chairman. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
critical situation which now exists can- 
not fail to arouse very serious concern 
on the part of all those who are inter- 
ested and responsible for the health 
needs of the Nation. The Procurement 
and Assignment Service of the War Man- 
power Commission is convinced that the 
enactment of legislation similar to Sen- 
ate bill 637 is essential if we are to meet 
the existing problem. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Under the measure, 
would those now in the service have the 
first call? i 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; I would think 
so. 
Mr. McCARRAN. In other words, a 
man now in the service who has served 
for a certain period of time and is in uni- 
form and has the proper scholastic back- 
ground might participate in this pro- 
gram, might he? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. As I understood the 
reading of the paragraph providing t* it 
the President shall have the right to pro- 
mulgate such regulations as to permit 
men in the service to be drawn from the 
service and to continue their medical 
education, I doubt whether the Senator 
is completely accurate, although I know 
he intends to be, when he says that the 
men in the service would have the first 
call, because unless the President acted 
under such permissive authority, the men 
in the service who had had 1 year of 
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medical education would stay in the serv. 
ice, and the men about to enter the serv- 
ice would be the ones who would be se- 
selected to receive such education. Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator 
states, the language makes it permissive. 
My reason for making it permissive is 
that I should not wish to disturb or in- 
terfere with the Army in any way. The 
language of the amendment states, in 
part: 

That, to the extent that the President 
deems to be (1) feasible, (2) compatible with 
military operations, and (3) necessary or de- 
sirable in order to make possible the educa- 


tion and training as physicians and den- 
tists— 


He shall do certain things. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course, the Presi- 
dent, has such power without any act of 
Congress. The significant thing is that 
the War Department and the Navy De- 
partment have not asked the President to 
promulgate regulations which would take 
those men from the service. I believe it 
would be rather dangerous for us to make 
it mandatory because the obvious answer 
would come back that in many cases 
these premedical men are hospital as- 
sistants, stretcher bearers, and first-aid 
men, and that, therefore, to draw them 
from the service would, perhaps, result in 
an increased loss of life. So on second 
thought, I do not believe the Senator can 
Handle the situation in any better man- 
ner than he is handling it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But I do not believe 
that the men in the service will have the 
first call in the way that the Senator has 
indicated. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I believe they would, 
because if they came within the purview 
of the section I have read, it would be 
an advantage to get men who have had 
previous training. I know of some who 
have had 2 years’ study as premedical 
students, and a man who has had that 
much education, or at least that kind of 
education, could enter the medical school 
at once. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Not if he is in the 
Army. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I mean after he has 
been released from the Army. If his re- 
lease were not incompatible with the best 
interests of the Army and would not dis- 
turb the Army, I have no doubt that pref- 
erence would be given to him. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will further yield to me, of 
course the over-all picture boils down to 
this: A man of this type should be used 
where he can save the most lives. It is 
perfectly obvious that he can now save 
the most lives in the Army because in this 
war men die from disease, and others are 
constantly being wounded and killed. 
Quite frequently the wounds of soldiers 
result in death unless ample medical aid 
has been afforded. Although the pur- 
pose of the Senator is a worthy one, I 
doubt whether it would be feasible to 
draw any considerable number of men 
from the armed services which are al- 
ready crying for nurses. I do not see 
how, in justice to the fighting men, we 
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could weaken the medical staff which the 
Army now has. It is not likely that a 
substantial number of the men who are 
now in the service would receive the priv- 
ileges suggested in the Senator’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. How does the Sen- 
ator’s amendment provide for inductees 
in the Navy? In other words, a part 
of the program suggested by his amend- 
ment would apply to the Army. Would 
it = apply to the Navy? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No distinction would 
be made. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If a young man 
called for the Navy should desire to take 
the science course, could he do so? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Deferment would be 
given to 18-year-old boys. 

Mr.McCARRAN. The language of the 
amendment would not put them into the 
military service? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. 

Mr.McCARRAN. Then the A.S. T. P. 
would continue as is. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The A. S. T. P. for 
medical education will admit no further 
students after September 1945. It will 
continue for those now enrolled until 
they have graduated. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I was not speaking 
with reference to premedical students 
in the Army or in the Navy. Such stu- 
dents are being used as hospital corps- 
men, and in the performance of other 
duties. I had reference to the young 
man 18, 19, or 20 years of age who could 
qualify to enter medical school. Such 
a man is now in the service and perhaps 
has fought in several battles. I would 
Place him against the man who is also 
18 years of age but has the necessary 
qualifications to begin premedical stud- 
ies. I think we should take care of the 
men who are in the service and wish to 
become doctors. I think they should be 
chosen as well as the men who are about 
to enter the service and have had a de- 
sire to receive medical training. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am interested in 
knowing the attitude of the Army and 
Navy in this matter. I assume that up 
to the present time the Army has been 
opposed to the plan of the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know. 

Mr. HILL. As the Senator has said, 
no hearings have been held in connec- 
tion with this matter. That is not be- 
cause the Senator from Louisiana has 
not be diligent in pursuing the matter. 
I happen to know that he has been very 
diligent. But only this morning a let- 
ter came from the Navy Department in 
regard to this subject. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have not had an 
opportunity to see it, 

Mr. HILL. No; the Senator has not 
had an opportunity to read the letter. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I did not know that 
it had come. 

Mr. HILL. I happen to know that the 
Navy Department is opposed to the 
amendment. It was only yesterday that 
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a letter came from the War Department. 
The War Department is also opposed to 
the amendment. 

Let me say to my friend, the Senator 
from Louisiana, that Iam always sympa- 
thetic with anything which he suggests. 
I should like to be helpful to him in his 
effort to work out the program which he 
seeks to have inaugurated; but I think 
the Senator will agree that even if the 
Senate, under the present conditions, 
should adopt his amendment and it went 
to conference there would be no oppor- 
tunity for it to be agreed to in conference. 
The House has not considered the 
amendment, which originally was in the 
form of a bill. I understand that no 
hearing or consideration has been given 
te the matter. I am sure the conferees 
will not call in witnesses in order to. de- 
termine what action they should take on 
the amendment. In view of the fact that 
several reports have come to us from 
various departments, I wonder if the 
Senator would not save time by having a 
hearing held and ascertaining whether 
he could not receive the favorable action 
of the committee. I believe the Senator 
stated on the floor yesterday that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] 
would take the amendment to confer- 
ence. 

As the Senator knows, just by chance 
and fate I happen to be standing in the 
shoes of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
THomas] at this particular moment. 
The Senator’s statement presents a 
somewhat embarrassing situation to me. 
I do not like to find myself not in ac- 
cord with something the Senator from 
Utah, the chairman of the committee, 
wishes, but merely to take this amend- 
ment to conference I do not think would 
get the Senator from Louisiana any- 
where, because with all the opposition 
expressed to the bill by the different de- 
partments, I do not believe the conferees 
would accept the amendment. I do not 
see how the Senator can hope to get any- 
where with it. 

It seems to me we owe it to the Senate, 
we owe it to ourselves, to let the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs have 
hearings on the bill, consider the bill, and 
then take action on it. I wonder whether 
the Senator does not feel that way about 
it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator just 
stated, I have been making every attempt 
to have the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs consider the bill, and that is my 
reason for trying to press the matter. As 
I indicated in the early part of my re- 
marks, unless we act soon, the class of 
1948 and the class of 1949 will be short 
from 2,000 to 4,000 doctors and half as 
many dentists. The amendment was 
drafted by me in conjunction ‘with the 
American Medical Association and the 
American Dental Association, and I 
wrote to every medical college in the 
country. With only one exception, they 
have replied favorably, stating that there 
should be a law of this kind; that it is 
imperative. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I take it the committee 
has not been in a position to act because 
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it has been waiting on the reports from 
the departments. The reports have 
come in. The War Department report 
came in yesterday, and the report from 
the Navy Department came in today. 

I am not chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, but as one member 
of that committee I say to the Senator 
that if he will withdraw his amendment. 
I shall do everything I can to have the 
committee give him an expeditious hear- 
ings, expeditious consideration, and ex- 
peditious action on the bill. I do not 
know what the. action will be, but cer- 
tainly it would seem to me that, with a 
bill of this nature, with the interested 
departments all reporting against. it, if 
the Senator really wants to have his bill 
passed, he will have to get the weight of 
the committee behind it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thought I had that, 
because I have spoken to most of the 
members of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and, as a matter of fact, I con- 
sulted many other Members of the Sen- 
ate. I have heard no opposition from 
any of them, because they realize the 
necessity of keeping in the medical 
schools and dental schools a sufficient 
body of students so that a normal num- 
ao doctors and dentists can be gradu- 
ated. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Iam one of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs with whom the distinguished Sen- 
ator consulted, and I am indeed very 
much impressed by the necessity for the 
enactment of the bill, as pointed out by 
the Senator from Louisiana. But if the 
words of wisdom from our present acting 
majority leader are correct—and it 
would seem they probably are—then, 
even though the Senate adopted the 
amendment, and it were rejected in con- 
ference, of course, no time would be 
gained by making it a part of the pend- 
ing bill. I am wondering if a definite 
agreement could not be made at this time 
that the Committee on Military Affairs 
would take up the bill, let us say within 
less than a week, and give it immediate 
consideration and pass upon it. So far 
as Iam presently advised, I shall be very 
anxious to support the Senator from 
Louisiana in the attempt to pass the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Louisiana 
yield? , 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. As act- 
ing chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs until the return from 
Europe of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas], I may say that if I am still act- 
ing chairman next Tuesday, and the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is ready to have his 
bill considered by the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs next Tuesday, it will 
be called up. Of course, there are plenty 
of “if’s” in my proposal, because I do not 
know how soon the Senator from Utah 
will return, but as a member of the com- 
mittee, not speeking now as its acting 
chairman, Iam very much in accord with 
the objectives of the bill. I have an im- 
portant amendment which I desire to 
have inserted in the bill before I can 
wholeheartedly support it, but I do not 
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think there will be any difficulty about 
working that out. As one member of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, I assure 
the Senatof I am very much in sym- 
pathy with his bill. 

I think the acting floor leader has 
stated the situation precisely as it is, that 
no time would be gained by taking the 
amendment to conference. With the 
adverse reports from the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department, without 
action by a standing committee of the 
Senate, we would be in a véry bad situa- 
tion when we faced the conferees from 
the House, because I know from experi- 
ence that they are very tough conferees, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Colorado and I have sat quite 
a few times with conferees on the part 
of the House, we know the difficulties en- 
countered in conferences, and we know 
how well armed we must be with the 
facts if we are to induce the House con- 
ferees to agree. If we should take to 
conference an amendment such as this, 
when we would have to admit that it 
had had no hearings and no considera- 
tion by our committee, I think the 
House conferees would merely laugh and 
say, “Gentlemen, there is absolutely 
nothing doing, there is no use even talk- 
ing about the matter.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in 
view of the assurances which have just 
been made to me, and the support which 
seems to be in the air, I withdraw the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TYD- 
ncs in the chair). The Senator from 
Louisiana withdraws his amendment. 
The bill is still before the Senate and 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment on the desk which I 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the 
Senator another copy of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BREWSTER. No; there is only 
one in existence. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Someone has taken 
the amendment from the desk for re- 
search purposes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I can restate it. It 
provides, “Provided, That after May 1, 
1945, there shall be no further draft of 
men over 31 years of age.” That is the 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I have already ex- 
plained, I think, to most of those who 
were present, the occasion for the 
amendment. I regret that it was not 
earlier presented to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, but the situation was 
not brought home to me, and I based it 
primarily upon the fact that the British 
have found this feasible and have put it 
into effect as of May 1, 1945. 

I took the matter up with General 
Hershey. As I have previously stated, 
the number of men now being secured in 
the 31- to 38-year category is not given. 
Hitherto it has been about 5 percent, 
now it is running 10 to 15 percent. It 
is true that all these men are married 
men, most of them with pre-Pearl Har- 
bor children, so that the situation is in- 
creasingly upset both from a domestic 
stand and from an economic standpoint, 
because they are men in the older-age 
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brackets, and they are also the men least 
valuable for military service. 

I hope the acting majority leader may 
feel that he can take the amendment to 
conference. If there are serious objec- 
tions, which can be presented by General 
Hershey or other military authorities, it 
will be in order to consider them, but 
I do think we are fully warranted in at 
least asking that this matter be seriously 
considered. - 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Since a copy of the amend- 
ment is not available, will the Senator 
state it? 

Mr. BREWSTER. It is in this form, 
“Provided further, That after May 1, 
1945, there shall be no further draft of 
men over 31 years of age.” That is the 


‘amendment, and I understand that is 


precisely the practice which the British 
are establishing as of May 1, 1945, and 
this is confirmed by General Hershey. 
It seems to me that, in the interest of 
comity with our ally, it would do very 
much to allay the feeling which is so 
apt to prevail if we in this country, 
with our vast resources compared to 
theirs, and aware of their great respon- 
sibilities, should at. least show that we 
can adopt a measure of this kind. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator from Maine to 
indicate that the figures from General 
Hershey showed that at the present time, 
the current month, these men who would 
now be excluded from the draft, or would 
be excluded after May 1, constitute from 
10 to 15 percent of the draft; that, there- 
fore, the amendment would result in 
cutting the draft from 10 to 15 percent? 

Mr. BREWSTER. No; Ido not under- 
stand that, because these men will be 
taken from other sources. 

Mr.BURTON. Does the Senator mean 
more 18-ysar-olds? There are no more 
18-year-olds. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I assume that in 
the orderly progress of the draft all the 
men who are available are not taken 
each month, and that it is a question 
of what categories they are taken from. 
It was pointed out to me by eminent 
authority, which I shall not name, that 
the pressure in this matter is increasing 
very rapidly as the result of the disrup- 
tion of families; that men with thre? or 
four children are being taken, and that 
it is anticipated that within a very short 
time, if conditions continue as they are 
now, legislation will be pressed, and it 
is believed favorably considered, which 
will discharge such men. We will, mean- 
while, have spent 1 or 2 or 3 months 
in training them. General Marshall 
has always insisted that they are the 
least desirable because being older they 
are not able to adapt themselves. Con- 
sequently we will have taken them in 
for an entirely futile purpose. It seems 
to me that it would be very wise at this 
time to adopt the same policy as that of 
our very distinguished ally. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr, President, one feature 
of the action of the British Government 
to which the Senator from Maine has 
referred is administrative action and not 
legislative action. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does that affect 
the wisdom of the judgment? 

Mr. HILL. No. That may not affect 
the wisdom. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I wish we had an 
equally wise administration. 

Mr. HILL. In the House of Commons 
on April 12 last Mr. Bevin, who is 
Minister of Labor, made a statement. 
Senators may remember that England 
has a system which is somewhat different 
from ours. England has not only the 
selective service for her military and 
naval forces, but she has what is called 
the universal service. In England men 
are drafted into industry and into work 
of all kinds. They have a universal serv- 
ice act, Some of the men go into the 
armed forces. Some may go into war 
plants. Some may operate the railroads 
and some may operate the busses. These 
is a different system in Britain from that 
which prevails in the United States. 

Mr. Bevin said: i 

In general, as from May 1, 1945, I do not 
propose to call up any more men born in 1914 
or earlier, except insofar as they may be re- 
quired to meet the demands of the forces for 
tradesmen or specialists or for other special 
reasons, 


Under the Selective Service Act today 
the President of the United States has 
the power not to call up any men in the 
3l-year age group or the older groups. 
The Senate will recall that as the Selec- 
tive Service Act was passed in its original 
form it provided for the drafting of all 
men from 21 to 45, but a provision was 
placed in the act giving to the President 
of the United States the power, if he 
wished to use it, to defer any age groups 
he thought should be deferred. As will be 
recalled when the age limit was first re- 
duced from 45 to 38 years, the reduction 
was made by an Executive order of the 
President of the United States. The 
President of the United States, by au- 
thority given in the Selective Service Act, 
reduced the age limit for inductees from 
45 to 38 years. The President has the 
power today, if he sees fit, to reduce the 
age limit from 38 to 31 years. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. A moment ago, when 
I inquired of the Senator from Maine if 
the fact that the amendment would stop 
the drafting of about 10 or 15 percent of 
the draft men over 31 would mean a re- 
duction of the draft, his reply was no, it 
would not reduce the number drafted, 
but would place the pressure on other 
groups. I would assume therefore that 
instead of testing men in accordance 
with whether they were engaged in es- 
sential industries, the test would be 
shifted by this amendment to the ques- 
tion of age, and that therefore it would 
exclude men of 31, regardless of what 
they were doing, but would make up the 
10 or 15 percent reduction by taking men 
from whatever industries they were in, 
and thus aggravate the manpower situa- 
tion with respect to war production. 
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Mr. HILL, The Senator is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. President, the very point which 
the Senator from Ohio has made is, I 
think, sufficient in itself to show that we 
ought not to adopt the amendment with- 
out having it considered by the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. Hearings should 
be had on it. We should not act upon it 
without knowing exactly what the full 
effect of the amendment will be. 

As the Senator from Ohio has stated, 
if we now by law defer men 31 years of 
age and older, that will mean that we 
will have to obtain more men in the age 
groups under 31 years of age. It might 
mean that we may have to take men from 
essential industries, from which we do 
not want to take them. It might aggra- 
vate the manpower situation which now 
exists. It might place more burdens on 
the youngsters we have talked about so 
much today and about whom we have 
been so concerned that they shall be 
given proper protection. 

Mr. President, an amendment of this 
kind ought to be considered by a com- 
mittee. Hearings ought to be had on it. 

Let me say further that there are men 
who have been overseas for 2 years, some 
for more than 3 years, many of whom 
have gone through all the hardships and 
the. travails and the dangers of what we 
know as warfare. We must consider 
now whether we are going to let those 
men come home, perhaps discharge 
many of them, after saying to them, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant. 
You have done your part. Now we will 
let serve overseas some other men who 
perhaps have not been in the armed 
forces at all, or certainly who have not 
been subject to such travail and hard- 
ship and danger as you have been who 
have served across the seas for these 
many months.” 

We ought to examine the whole situa- 
tion I hope the Senator from Maine 
will not insist on his- amendment this 
afternoon, because the amendment goes 
to the whole question of what armed 
forces we will have after the war in Ger- 
many is over, how we will employ our 
armed forces, what use we will make of 
our manpower, and what we are going 
to do to the men who have served so 
long and so faithfully, and who have 
suffered so much. 

Mr. President, as Senators know, we 
have in the Pacific today men who have 
suffered much from malaria fever. 
They have had the fever not once, not 
3 times, or 6 times, but some of them 
have had malaria 15 or 20 times. They 
have undergone all kinds of suffering, 
all manner of hardships. Until we have 
first given consideration to those men 
and have sought to do everything we can 
to get them back home we should not 
peremptorily, simply by a stroke of the 
pen, without knowing all the facts, defer 
all men over 31 years of age. 

That is what is involved in this 
amendment. I cannot bring myself to 
take this action. It may be that after 
I sit as a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and hear all 
the testimony, going into the entire 
situation, I will favor the Senator’s 
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amendment, but I cannot do so this 
afternoon. I do not think it would be 
fair to the Senate. I do not think it 
would be fair to the men in the armed 
forces to say now, without more consid- 
eration for those men, that we are to 
defer all men 31 years of age and over. 
Many of those men are not married. 
Many of them have no families. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I believe the Sen- 
ato: is in error. Practically all-the 
bachelors have already been taken. 
This was the statement which General 
Hershey made to me—I think perhaps 
the acting majority leader did not hear 
it; but General Hershey stated that 9 
out of 10 of the men over 31 years of 
age now being taken not only are mar- 
ried men, but are married Men with pre- 
Pearl Harbor children. So they have 
every claim to our consideration. That 
is one of the reasons why I urge that the 
Senate consider the question carefully. 

Mr. HILL. That is what I am asking 
the Senator to do. I am asking the Sen- 
ator to let us consider it carefully. Iam 
asking the Senator not to press this 
amendment now, when it is absolutely 
impossible to consider it carefully. The 
only way we can consider the amend- 
ment carefuly is to have a committee sit 
around a table and listen to General Her- 
shey, the head of the Selective Service, 
and representatives of the War and Navy 
Departments and the Manpower Com- 
mission, so that we can understand ex- 
actly what the situation is. 

I am concerned about civilians at 
home; but I am more concerned about 
the men who for so many months have 
been in fox holes in the Pacific area and 
across the other seas. I want t> con- 
sider them. I want to know what effect 
this amendment would have on them, and 
what, if anything, it would do so far as 
postponing their discharge or their re- 
turn home is concerned. Many of them 
are married. Many of them have pre- 
Pear] Harbor children. Let us consider 
this proposal as it ought to be consid- 
ered, in an intelligent, understanding, 
and careful way. With all the facts be- 
fore us we can then act. We should not 
act on the spur of the moment by insert- 
ing such an amendment as this in the 
pending bill. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I am 
sure that I recognize the persuasive char- 
acter of the appeal. I am sure also that 
no one is more anxious than I about the 
young men who have been overseas for 3 
years, and who have wives and families 
at home. 

Mz. HILL. I am sure of that. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I know that many 
other Senators share my feelings. 

Mr. HILL. Iam sure of it. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am afraid that 
the acting majority leader, for whom I 
have great respect, in his zeal to keep the 
bill intact, is somewhat exaggerating the 
complexity of the situation. 

The amendment is very simple. The 
facts are very clear. General Hershey 
can give the Senator all the relevant 
facts over the telephone in 5 minutes. 
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He has them at his fingertips, as I dis- 
covered when I consulted him. 

There are also certain other consid- 
erations which are quite persuasive. 
hope that the acting majority leader, 
who is very eloquent, and who possesses 
a profound understanding of military 
matters, will yield to my persuasiveness 
and take the amendment to conference. 
I am sure that the committee of con- 
ference, in its deliberations, will be able 
to determine very quickly and very 
clearly whether or not we should take 
this step. If our great ally, with limited 
resources, is able to eliminate from the 
draft men over 30 years of age, why 
cannot the United States, with its vast 
manpower resources, take parallel ac- 
tion? We should endeavor, so far as 
possible, to eliminate the irritations and 
frictions which are constantly arising. 
Canada, our neighbor to the north, has 
not had the draft at all. All along the 
border we are constantly being reminded 
of that fact, which is most unfortunate. 
After deliberating carefully, England, 
with the wisdom which she possesses by 
reason of being close to the scene of 
action, has taken action similar to that 
which is now proposed. 

I am sure that if the acting majority 
leader will ponder this question over- 
night he will feel that it is wise to take 
this amendment to conference, to see 
whether or not it would be advisable to 
include it in the bill. 

Mr. HILL. My friend from Maine is 
so eloquent and persuasive that I wish 
I could find myself in accord with him. 
However, I do not feel that it would be 
the part of wisdom for the Senate to 
adopt this amendment, or to agree to 
send the amendment to conference. 
Unless we are in a position to know that 
we can defer these men, we ought not to 
give them the hope, because of action 
by the Senate, that they will be deferred. 
I do not believe that an amendment to 
the Selective Training and Service Act 
of such far-reaching nature, funda- 
mental as it is, ought to be adopted 
without the committee at least consid- 
ering the amendment. That is my 
feeling in the matter. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I hope the Senator 
will take the amendment to conference. 
If he does not take it to conference, I 
hope the Senate will send it to confer- 
ence. I do not believe it would neces- 
sarily mean that we would have to place 
burdens on other classes if we were to 
reduce the age limit under the draft to 
31 years. It seems to me that we now 
have available in the Army all the men 
we will need to finish this fight. 

It has been stated—and I believe it to 
be true—that other countries are not 
taking men above the age of 31, because 
time is required to train them, and their 
service in the armed forces involves a 
burden on them and on their families. 
There was a time when the age limit was 
reduced to 28. As I recall, that was 
about 2 months before Pearl Harbor. . 
No objection was made at that time to 
reducing the age limit to 28. Many men 
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older than 28 were released. Of course, 
when the war came, they were taken back 
into the service very quickly. ‘These 
men who are being taken away from 
their wives and children are not trained. 
They cannot be of any great use for 6 
or 8 months, or perhaps a year. 

It has been suggested—and I believe it 
to be true—that a third of our divisions 
will be partially demobilized when the 
war is over in Germany, We are per- 
mitting a continuation of control over 
the lives of men between the ages cf 31 
and 45 which I do not believe is justi- 
fied by the military situation; and I will 
not vote to continue it. 

I do not wish to insist on my friend 
doing something which, in his capacity as 
acting majority leader, he does not wish 
to do. In my opinion, consideration of 
the amendment by the conferees would 
not consume enough time to make much 
difference. This is a bill to extend the 
Selective Training and Service Act for a 
year. The amendment can be con- 
sidered in conference. If Iam a member 
of the conference, I shall vote to retain 
the amendment in the bill. If the act- 
ing majority leader does not feel that 
he can take the amendment to con- 
ference, I hope the Senate will send it to 
conference. 

Mr. AUSTIN. ` Mr. President, I have 
not heard any factual basis to support 
the assertions which have been made by 
Senators. One very important question 
is, how many men between the ages of 31 
and 45 are physically competent for full 
military service? 

Another question is, how many such 
men are now being inducted for full 
military service? 

Another question is, are such men in- 
ducted for partial military duty and as- 
signment to necessary military duties of 
a noncombatant nature, which they are 
fully competent to perform, although 
they are not physically able to engage in 
military combat? 

I have before me a statement which 
indicates that the policy of the War De- 
partment is not to call such men for full 
military service. It is found on page 
3568 of the Recorp for April 19, 1945: 

As of February 1, 1945, our estimated re- 
serve of civilian-manpower fit for military 
duty and within the effective combat ages of 
18 to 25, inclusive, was down to 279,000 men, 
of whom 133,000 were aged 18. Besides this, 


there will be available only those who become 
18 years of age each month. 


Mr. President, the war is not over. 
VE-day will make only the first half. As 
in a football game, we shall have to take 
a new breath and take a new, firm hold 
on the situation, and become refreshed, 
if possible, to begin the second half. 

Today we are treating this matter as if 
the war were easy. Let our colleagues 
who will come back from abroad and will 
describe the scene they have witnessed 
tell us whether the war is easy. I will 
guarantee that they will tell us of men 
who are worn out, who are entitled to a 
respite and a chance to catch their 
breath. 

How are we to fill their places except 
by using the group of men 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 24, and 25 years of age, which the 
Army is now using? We will not meet the 
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need by using these from 21 to 38 years of 


age. 

But, Mr. President, here is the mischief 
of the thing: If such men are removed 
from the scope of the Selective Training 
and Service Act, they cannot be deferred 
for necessary employment. It is just an- 
other way of crippling the United States 
in its very. great effort. Do not compare 
the United States with Canada, do not 
compare the United States with Great 
Britain, in the effort and the magnitude 
of the battle which is being waged here 
on the home front. We have no other 
recourse at the present time except the 
deferment for employment which is pro- 
vided for in the existing law. 

The group of men from 31 to 35 years 
of age who have registered and have come 
up for selection should not be exempted 
from the possibility of having the Gov- 
ernment say to them, “We select you to 
do something other than to fight. You 
are over 31 years of age. You are needed 
in a factory which is manufacturing nec- 
essary munitions. You are deferred from 
military service for that cause.” That is 
equivalent to selecting a man to perform 
that work. As long as he stays on that 
job he will not be reclassified for some 
other work or sent into military service. 

But if the amendment is adopted, we 
will have made just another attack upon 
the ability of the Government to carry 
on this war to a successful conclusion. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The statement of 
the Senator from Vermont is very illu- 
minating. It indicates to me, at least, 
that the question at the moment is an 
economic one, not a military one. It is 
the desire to continue the control over 
the people of the United States. The 
people of the United States do not need 
to be controlled in that way. The people 
of the United States, using voluntary 
methods, have outproduced not only all 
our friends but all our friends and all 
our enemies combined, and the people of 
the United States will continue to do so 
until the end of the war. 

I object to having the Selective Service 
System used as a means of controlling 
the lives of the people of the United 
States and forcing them to do what some- 
one wants them to do, when it is not 
necessary to proceed in that way at all. 
All we have to do is to tell the people 
of our country what is necessary, and 
they will do it, and will do it voluntarily. 
They have proved that over and over 
again. 

So I repeat that the matter is an eco- 
nomic one, not a military one. 

The Senator has indicated the reason 
for it, rather than the urgent need. Cer- 
tainly there is no urgent need at this 
moment for soldiers on the European 
front. If there is, they are not going to 
get there from the United States. 

We are told that we should not speak 
of what the other countries are doing. 
If they were doing more, perhaps we 
would not have to do so much. I must 
speak of that, because in some places we 
alone have almost completely kept the 
pressure on the enemy. 
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I object to having the Army use the 
Selective Service System gs a club cver 
the heads of men between the ages of 18 
and 45. It is not just, and I will not 
support it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. I wish to record myself 
as wholeheartedly in support of the ex- 
cellent. statement made by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Austin]. I wish to add just a few 
words. 

The question is not an economic one 
and it is not a political one, either. It 
is not a personal one. It is a military 
one. 

On. the first day of the present week, 
when the President of the United States 
made his first address to Congress, I 
thought that the high moment of that 
address was the tremendous and, as I 
thought, the unanimous applause which 
greeted the following statement which 
he made: 

We are now carrying out our part of that 
strategy under the able direction of Admiral 
Leahy, General Marshall, Admiral King, 
General Arnold, General Eisenhower, Ad- 
miral Nimitz, and General MacArthur. 


Then the President said: 
I want the entire world to know that this 


direction must and will remain—unchanged 
and unhampered. 


If I understand what has been going 
on here this week, and especially the last 
2 days, the Senate has been doing a 
pretty big job of hampering the noble 
men, the trusted men, upon whom our 
country has imposed, in this great hour, 
its defense, its honor, and all its future. 
I may not only say we have undertaken 
to hamper them, but I hope I shall be 
forgiven for saying that this afternoon 
when we adopted an amendment by a 
vote of 50 to 25, we took a step which 
might well be interpreted here at home 
and in this Chamber and abroad and 
around the world as actually proposing 
to hobble them in the supreme hour of 
the national and the world crisis. 

Mr. President, what will be the conse- 
quences if we continue to proceed along 
these lines? What will be the conse- 
quences if we adopt an amendment of 
such a sort? I am happy that one 
amendment has been withdrawn, and I 
appreciate the action of the Senator who 
proposed it in withdrawing it. What will 
be the consequences if at this time, of 
all the times in the long and trying prog- 
ress since December 7, 1941, we signalize 
to our allies, we signalize to our enemies, 
we signalize to our fighting men, and we 
signalize to our own people that the Sen- 
ate of the United States is complacent, 
is relaxing, is letting up, is retreating? 
We would retreat; we would get into the 
hideout át home, but we would bid the 
brave boys to go onto the battlefields 
and die. It is unspeakable. It is incon- 
ceivable. It is unthinkable. It is ab- 
horrent. It stirs my heart more deeply 
than I should like to admit. Shall we 
tell the Japanese, with an army of 8,090,- 
000 men who are ready to meet us and 
who are making every preparation to re- 
sist our impending invasion of their 
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islands or the coast of Asia, that we are 
letting down here in America? Shall 
we tell the boys whom we have sent to 
those far-away shores that we intended 
to modify our course, that we are going 
to look after the medical schools, that 
we are going to see that the medical 
schools shall be filled with students next 
year? I suppose that subsequently we 
shall be asked to take pains to see that 
the theological schools shall be filled with 
candidates for the ministry while our 
boys die on foreign battlefields. There 
might be some popularity to such a 
course, Mr. President, but I shall not 
suggest that anyone entertains such a 
thought. However, in my judgment, 
when those men return we will have to 
give answer to them. I hope they will 
Measure us by the standard by which 
they are measured. They will have a 
right to do that. If the soldier flinches 
he is dishonorably discharged. If we 
flinch we should expect no less. We 
should ask for a dishonorable discharge. 

Mr. President, we cannot afford to take 
any steps which would tend to convince 
our people at home that the war is over. 
The war in Europe is not over. .We can- 
not afford to take any step which would 
convince the people of America that the 
standards of England in this matter are 
our standards. I do not say that by way 
of reproach: I think the British have 
done very well. We cannot afford to do 
anything which would convince our peo- 
ple that our standards are unlike those 
of Russia. Iam not ashamed to say that. 

Why does this war have the fair pros- 
pect which it has at this hour? Russia 
poured out lives and retreated for 3 
years. Now she is in the streets of 
Berlin. We are thinking that the war 
is somewhere nearly over. We pray, and 
we hope that is so. But the Japanese 
do not think the war is nearly over. I 
suspect there are people in Germany to- 
day who still entertain hopes of winning 
the war. They think that we will divide 
politically. Last Monday we undertook 
to signalize to the world in the presence 
of the new President that Republicans 
and Democrats, northerners and south- 
erners, isolationists and international- 
ists, were united behind the chieftain 
upon whom the country had reposed re- 
sponsibility. Through the words of our 
President, and the applause of our hands, 
we gave assurance to the world that the 
war will go forward unhampered. Yet, 
a week has been spent here on a legis- 
lative proposal which should have been 
disposed of very quickly. 

Mr. President, there is nothing wrong 
with the selective service. It is and 
should be all-embracive. We began this 
war by pledging everything in this coun- 
try to the winning of it. We have no 
right to presume to change that pledge 
until the eagles of victory are perched 
upon our banners in the hands of our 
returning sons. We have no right to 
take any step here in an assumption that 
we shall win the war by retreating on 
the home front. We know that we shall 
have won the war when the German 
power to resist and conspire has been 
utterly extinguished. We know that we 
shall haye won the war when the Jap- 
anese have not only lost their faces, but 
have lost their hearts and their power 
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to fight for a hundred or 500 years to 
come. Because the news is good and 
our hearts are hopeful, some of us think 
that we can relax and that we can re- 
treat.. Mr, President, that is the way 
in which wars are lost. That is the only 
way in which we can lose this war. No 
one in America is now asking us to play 
politics, or to think of ourselves. I do 
not believe the medical schools are really 
asking us to think about them at this 
time. It is a matter of small concern 
whether they graduate 50 percent or 60 
percent next year, or the year following. 
It is a matter of great concern that there 
shall be equality in America, that we 
shall marshal our manpower, man by 
man according to his capacity. 

Mr. President, think of us here this 
evening. We are asked to consider a 


-proposition without a word with refer- 


ence to it having been received from the 
War Department or from the Navy De- 
partment. So far as I know, the word 
which we have received has come from 
the one man in America who is least 
qualified to advise us; namely, the War 
Manpower Commissioner. We are asked 
to take his word as a basis for beating a 
retreat in this hour of hope. That is 
not like the United States Senate, Mr. 
President. It is not like the people of the 
United States. It is not like the mothers 
and fathers. I know how they feel. The 
dearest wish of their lives is that they 
may see their sons again, Some of them 
will be content to close their eyes for 
ever more on the horizon of life if they 
may be allowed to see their sons again. 
But they do not ask us to relax. Re- 
laxing is not what has made this country 
the glorious country she has proved to 
be during the past 4 years—these long 
and terrible years. It does not reflect 
the spirit of the boys on the land, on 
the seas, or in the air. 

God forbid that you or I should say 
or do anything, or cast a vote or con- 
template casting a vote, tending to in- 
dicate to our enemies, our allies, or our 
fighting men that we are capable of hay- 
ing such a spirit—one so different from 
that of our fighting men, so different 
from the spirit of the people of this 
country. 

We misunderstand our country, Mr. 
President; we misapprehend America, if 
we do not realize that when America got 
into this war she set about—man, woman, 
and child—in every hamlet, in every 
home, to carry it through, with honor, 
to success and to glory. Weare not going 
to stop now. We are not going to pursue 
@ policy of modification based upon a 
foolish optimism and a casual hope. 

Mr. President, I think we have gone 
far enough. We have heard these 
amendments. Some have voted one way 
and some another. I have no quarrel 
with any Senator about how he votes, but 
I think the hour has come when we must 
say within our hearts whether the Sen- 
ators of the United States shall prepare 
to go forward with the captains in the 
field, the mothers and fathers in the 
homes, and the people everywhere who 
make this country the greatest of all the 
countries on the face of the earth. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
am profoundly sorry to find myself in 
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disagreement with the three distin- 
guished colleagues of mine who have 
spoken, whom hitherto I have followed 
with devotion through all the stormy 
seas of the past few years, particularly 
as we marched down into the valley of 
death with the manpower bill, which I 
introduced with my distinguished col- 
league from North Carolina here a year 
ago, and supported a bill presented by 
the Senator from Vermont in a some- 
what more modified form, and for which 
I fought until there was no longer any 
opportunity to fight. 

I am somewhat puzzled, however, by 
the general staff here that is conducting 
the opposition. First the acting major- . 
ity leader pleaded vey eloquently, and 
with all the earnestness and sincerity 
which he possesses, that this amend- 
ment, which would eliminate from the 
draft those over 31, was very wrong be- 
cause it might make it impossible to 
discharge some of our boys overseas, in 
other words, that men over 31 would 
take some of their places. That is some- 
thing to consider and to think about, al- 
though I think a little contemplation 
will indicate that that is not likely to 
be the case. 

When we came to the second cham- 
pion, he eliminated that entirely. The 
Senator from Vermont said that had 
nothing to do with the matter, there was 
not any question of men over 31 taking 
the places of any of our sons who were 
at the front and wanted to come home, 
but it was only to keep these men in 
some other form of economic service or 
limited military service. So that the 
Senator from Alabama, tossed out his ar- 
gument, and we have the economic and 
limited military argument of the Senator 
from Vermont. To what extent there 
may be supporting data is a matter of 
speculation, but it is certainly quite dif- 
ferent from the earelier consideration 
suggested. 

Then we come to my colleague from 
North Carolina, and his entire plea, as 
I understand, was based on the fact that 
this would be raising the flag, if not of 
surrender, at least of retreat, and that 
it would be betraying our allies. I think 
he used the words that it would be go- 
ing back on our allies, and they would 
not understand it, though the Senator 
from Vermont said to forget about 
Canada and Britain. That, it seems to 
me, is the argument which has been 
presented. 

Mr. President, the information which 
we have is that Britain has already dis- 
continued the drafting of men over 31 
after May 1, and that Canada has never 
inaugurated the draft, or has only a very 
limited draft. I am not saying this in 
criticism of either of those countries. 
The consideration which I wish to urge 
very earnestly, particularly upon my 
good neighbor from Vermont, is that we 
are going forward into the question of 
whether or not we shall arrive at an ac- 
commodation among the nations as a 
result of the deliberations now proceed- 
ing near the Golden Gate. Soon we 
shall have back here, we trust, a treaty 
in which we shall seek to achieve the 
great goal of ordered progress of the 
nations. 
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It is my sober opinion that the more 
nearly we can eliminate the cãuses of 
irritation and misunderstanding among 
our friends and among ourselves, the 
greater contribution we shall make to 
the adoption by the Senate, by any over- 
whelming majority of the treaty. 

I, as one, merely wish to suggest to the 
Members of this deliberative body that 
they ponder what is to be the reaction 
of the people of this country if we here 
in America are being asked, by the re- 
jection of this amendment, to take a 
position regarding the offering of our 
sons as a Sacrifice in the fighting lines 
which neither Britain nor Canada at this 
time is carrying out. There may well be 
a difference in our circumstances, but 
I do not think anyone can explain to the 
American people why we are compelled 
to go forward with this draft at a time 
when both our great allies have deter- 
mined it is no longer necessary to the 
successful prosecution of the war. The 
suggestion that we are retreating it 
seems to me is refuted by the logic of 
events. 

In view of these facts, Mr. President, 
I hope the amendment may prevail, may 
go to conference, and there be consid- 
ered by the committee of conference, 
which I am sure will be able to pass prop- 
erly upon it. 

Mr. . Mr. President, I wish 
to place myself in harmony with the 
statement of the Senator from Vermont 
and that of the Senator from North 
Carolina. Iam not one of those who be- 
lieve we can win the war by comparison 
with what some other nation is doing. 
I do not believe we can rely on the fail- 
ure of Great Britain or the failure of 
any other nation to do something as a 
justification for our not doing it. 

I wish to say, in reply to something 
that was said by the Senator from North 
Carolina, that I am 1 of the 50 who 
voted for a guarantee of training to the 
boys who are still young. For that vote 
I have neither regrets nor apologies, but 
I believe that the adoption of the pend- 
ing amendment would go far toward 
having a wrong effect both on our ene- 
mies and on our friends and our allies. 
I believe the policy which we have fol- 
lowed in winning the war thus far should 
not be suddenly changed, just at a time 
when the San Francisco Conference is 
meeting, and just at the beginning of a 
new administration, particularly after 
we have pledged ourselves to go forward 
in the winning of the war. 

So I am very hopeful that the amend- 
ment may be defeated, and that there 
may be no excuse, as has been suggested, 
for the belief, either by friends or foes, 
that America is weakening. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I agree 
with everything the Senator from Dela- 
ware has just stated. Weare in the war 
and have pledged ourselves to win the 
war. It is immaterial whether England 
or Canada or any other of our allies 
withdraw—we are still in the war and 
are pledged to win the war. 

Mr. President, it is my opinion that 
this is not a time to do anything which 
might in any way interfere with the 
momentum of the action which is now 
being taken against the common enemy. 
The fact that Canada has done a certain 
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thing or that England at this moment 
were to say that she is not going to send 
any more soldiers over 31 into combat, is 
immaterial, for the fact is that the 
United States is winning the war, and 
will continue to fight until the war is 
won. 

I hope the amendment will be de- 
feated, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
should like to say that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Maine is a 
very natural amendment, and I am sure 
we all feel great sympathy for the 
thought which inspired the amendment, 
which is to lighten the load of those who 
are past youth wherever it is humanly 
possible to do so. I should like to call 
the attention of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maine, however, to a matter 
which has not so far, I believe, been dis- 
cussed. If the Senator’s amendment 
were to be adopted we would have this 
situation: There are already in the Army 
many hundreds of thousands of men 
who are more than 31 years of age. They 
would naturally feel that an injustice had 
been done to them, namely that they had 
been taken into the service and, so far 
as the amendment is concerned, would 
remain in the service not only until after 
Germany was defeated, but until Japan 
was defeated. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I appreciate the 
force of what the Senator says, but I do 
not know whether the Senator heard the 
figures which were given. There have 
been a very limited number taken in this 
group. Only about 5 percent in this 
group were taken prior to the last 2 or 
4 months, and they were practically 
all bachelors, Most of those now being 
taken are married men with three or four 
children. That is the distinction be- 
tween the 3l-year-olds who are now þe- 
ing taken and the others. It is expected 
that, following the adoption of the 
amendment, there will be strong move- 
ment to discharge many of those married 
men who are in the Army. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am sure the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Maine, and 
much of his logic, is very reasonable. 
But I was attempting to point out that 
the man over 31 years of age who is al- 
ready in the service, perhaps standing in 
a fox hole, or in a trench, or stationed in 
a ruined town, would say to himself some- 
thing like this, “What kind of a country 
is this that takes me away from my wife 
and children and keeps me over here in 
a war? I have already been in for a 
year, or a year and a half, and to all in- 
tents and purposes my country proposes 
to keep me in the service until the Japa- 
nese, too, are defeated, and perhaps use 
me in the battles incident to the attain- 
ment of that goal, and at the same time 
declares the policy that hereafter no 
one who is in my general classification 
shall be drafted for service in the Army.” 

Whether that reasoning would be alto- 
gether well-founded I am not at this 
moment arguing. But the fact remains 
that the amendment would be accepted 
by many men in the service and by their 
loved ones at home as having put the 
class of men who are already in the serv- 
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ice in a category apart, and as calling 
on them for greater sacrifices than will 
henceforth be demanded of men in 
that group. Therefore, if the Senator's 
amendment were to prevail, the natural 
corollary would have to be coupled with 
it, to wit, that all men already in the 
service who are 31 years of age would 
have to be discharged if even-handed 
justice were to be meted out, 

I think the proper way to handle this 
matter, if I may suggest it, is as follows: 
The Army already knows, insofar as it 
values the opinion of Congress in mili- 
tary matters, that there is an overwhelm- 
ing desire in the House and in the Senate 
not to draft fathers who have children, 
and I think the whole tendency of the 
draft recently has been to cater to that 
philosophy wherever military necessity 
permits. 

But I say that if there were no greater 
reason against the amendment than the 
one I have suggested, we ought not to 
adopt it, because hundreds of thousands 
of men over 31 already in the service, 
having borne the brunt of the battle and 
suffered wounds, and knowing that no 
more of their class were to be drafted, 
would feel that they had been unjustly 
dealt with, and it would create a sick- 
ening of heart among them as well as 
among their wives and their children 
who were old enough to understand, 

Mr. President, I believe it would be 
very ill advised for the Senate to adopt 
the amendment, and I say that not from 
any lack of sympathy for the motives 
which I am sure inspired the Senator 
from Maine to offer the amendment, but 
in the interest of justice. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Senator sug- 
gests a somewhat sadistic attitude on the 
part of the boys who are in the service— 
that misery loves company. I think the 
Senator does a certain measure of in- 
justice to these young men who, I think, 
in the progress of the war would be pro- 
foundly grateful that perhaps other 
married men were not going to be com- 
pelled, as the result of developments, to 
make a similar sacrifice. They might 
find in the amendment the hope the Sen- 
ator suggests that perhaps in due course 
they might be released. I think that 
might be a persuasive argument, but I 
believe it is by no means necessary. 

Mr.TYDINGS. The Senator has quite 
well, I believe, stated my own point of 
view, namely, that if the amendment 
were adopted the men in the service 
would immediately ask that they be given 
the same treatment, having already done 
their share, as has been given to the same 
class at home which has not already done 
its share. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Of course, it is the 
policy of the War Department, as we 
understand, that married men shall be 
given consideration, and all married men 
over 31 would receive consideration any- 
way. Senators must bear in mind that 
at the present time most men over 31 in 
the service are bachelors, not married 
men. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I believe the Senator, 
who had a fine recorc himself in World 
War No. 1, I will recall that when we 
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picked up the newspapers and found that 
a strike was in progress somewhere, 
whether it was just or was not just, or 
founded on reasonable grounds or not, 
we would say, “What kind of a country 
are we fighting for over here, facing the 
enemy, and losing our comrades, while 
men at home refuse to work for the 
highest wages paid in history?” That is 
what we used to say. That being true, I 
am sure the Senator can transport him- 
self back to those days, and if he were 
drafted then, and had a wife and chil- 
dren, and he learned that those now in 
the same class in which he was were no 
longer to be drafted, he would begin to 
wonder if someone had not caught him 
when he was not looking, and inflicted a 
serious injustice upon him. 

Mr. President, as one who sympathizes 
with the motive which inspired the 
amendment, I appeal to the Senator not 
to press it. I really believe he would be 
very wise if he were to withdraw the 
amendment. I believe that would be in 
the interest of unity in the country and 
of morale in the Army. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BREWSTER]. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The 


Aiken Gurney Morse 
Austin Murdock 
Bailey Hatch Murray 
Bankhead Hawkes O'Daniel 
Bilbo Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Brewster Overton 
Burton oey Radcliffe 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 

yra Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Capehart Kilgore ussell 
Capper La Follette Shipstead 
Chandler Langer mith 
Chavez Lucas Stewart 
Cordon McCarran t 
Donnell McClellan Taylor 
Downe; McFarland Thomas, Okla 
Eastland McKellar Tobey 
Ellender McMahon Tunnell 
Fe n Magnuson Tydings 
Fulbright Maybank Walsh 
Gerry Millikin White 
Green Mitchell Wiley 
Guffey Moore 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty- 
eight Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, offered by the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Brewster]. 

Mr. BREWSTER: Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr.McFARLAND. My colleague (Mr. 
Hayben] is absent on official business. 
If he were present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. LANGER. I announce that my 
colleague the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] is 
unavoidably absent on Government busi- 
ness, being at Pittsburgh attending a 
committee hearing. If he were present 
and voting he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. Mean], and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHamM] 
are absent because of illness. 
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The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GEORGE], and the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Tuomas], are absent visiting 
various concentration and prison camps 
in Europe. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Briccs] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent as a delegate to the In- 
ternational Conference in San Francisco. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Myers] is absent attending the funeral 
of his father. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEP- 
PEk] is absent on public business. If 
present and voting he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] is absent conducting hearings 
in Pittsburgh, in behalf of the Senate. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] has a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG]. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES]. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] has a general pair with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Bripces] has a general 
pair with the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
THOMAS]. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] has a general pair with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

The Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Wuerry], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SaLTONSTALL] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Bat] is absent because of a death in his 
family. If present he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Witson] 
is absent on public business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Buck], the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Busurietp], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. REED], and the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. Wiis] are detained 
on official business. 

Iam advised that if present the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr, Brooxs] would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 11, 
nays 57, as follows: 


YEAS—11 
Aiken Langer Taft 
Brewster Moore Walsh 
Chandler Revercomb . White 
Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 

NAYS—57 
Austin Donnell Hatch 
Bailey Downey Hawkes 
Bankhead Eastland Hickenlooper 
Bilbo Ellender 
Burton n y 
Butler Pulbright Johnston, 8. Ç. 

yrd Gerry re 

Capehart Green La Follette 
Capper Guffey Lucas 
Chavez Gurney McCarran 
Cordon McClellan 


McFarland Murdock Smith 
McKellar Murray Stewart 
McMahon O'Daniel Taylor 
Magnuson O'Mahoney Thomas, Okla 
Maybank Overton Tobey 
Millikin Radcliffe Tunnell 
Mitchell Robertson Tydings 
Morse Russell Wiley 
NOT VOTING—28 

Andrews Glass Thomas, Utah 
Ball Hayden Vandenberg 
Barkley Johnson, Calif. Wagner 
Bridges Mead Wheeler 
Briggs Myers Wherr, 
Brooks Pepper Willis 
Buck Reed Wilson 
Bushfield Saltonstall Young 
Connally Scrugham 
George Thomas, Idaho 

So Mr. BrRewstTer’s amendment was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


bill is still before the Senate and is open 
to amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the-en- 
grossment of the amendment and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
— and the bill to be read a third 


e. 

The bill (H. R. 2625) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the Senate in- 
sist upon its amendment, request a con- 
ference with the House thereon, and that 
the President pro tempore appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. TAFT. I object to the proposal 
of the Senator from Alabama. I do not 
see why we should request a conference. 
Possibly the House will accept the 
amendment made by the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator wishes to object, that is his privi- 
lege; but it has been the practice of the 
Senate to proceed in the way I have sug- 
gested. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Parliamentary Clerk advises the Chair 
that in this case a Senator cannot ob- 
ject. The Senator may make such a 
motion. 

Mr. TAFT. I still object to the re- 
quest. Certainly the request must be 
put. It seems to me it is not customary 
to act in such a way. Very frequently 
we pass bills with amendments without 
requesting a conference. In fact, the 
procedure is usually the other way. An 
amendment is adopted and sent to the 
other House; and if the other House does 
not concur, it requests a conference 
thereon. 

It seems to me that in the present case 
we should give the House of Represent- 
atives an opportunity to concur in our 
amendment, without requesting a con- 
ference. I do not know what sort of 
motion the Senator desires to make, but 
it seems to me the burden is on him to 
make any motion. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, my request 
was that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ment, ask for a conference thereon with 
the House of Representatives, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. TAFT, On that question I request 
a division. < 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator make a motion to that 
effect? 

Mr. HILL, I so move. 
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Mr. LANGER. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Gurney Mitchell 
Austin Hart Morse 
Bilbo Hatch O'Daniel 
Brewster Hawkes O'Mahoney 
Bridges Hickenlooper Overton ` 
Burton Hiu Radcliffe 
Butler Revercomb 
Capehart Johnson, Colo, Russell 
Capper Johnston, S. C. Smith 
Chandler Kilgore Stewart 
vez La Follette Taft 
Donnell Langer Taylor 
Eastland Lucas Tobe 
Ellender McCarran Tunnell 
McKellar Tydings 
Fulbright McMahon Walsh 
Gerry Magnuson White 
Green Maybank Wiley 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty- 
four Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Alabama that the Senate 
insist on its amendment, ask for a con- 
ference with the House thereon, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I do not 
intend to keep the Senate long, but we 
have adopted only one amendment to 
the bill, and I do not know why we should 
assume the House will not accept it. 
The Members of the House have not had 
it before them, and I see no reason why 
we should request a conference, or as- 
sume that there is a difference between 
the two Houses. It seems very clear to 
me that we should let the bill go to the 
House, and let the House determine 
whether they wish to accept our amend- 
ment and ask for a conference, if a con- 
ference is necessary because they do not 
accept our amendment. 

It is quite true that the practice in 
connection with appropriation bills, 
when there is a long list of differences 
and when there must be a conference, 
is to make such a motion, to save a little 
time, but that is not the rule or the 
custom in regard to other bills, and I do 
not see any reason at all why we should 
adopt this motion, why we should not 
simply vote down the motion, let the bill 
go to the House, and let the House de- 
cide whether they wish to accept the 
amendment. I therefore believe the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama should 
be voted down, and on it I ask for a 
division. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, it is en- 
tirely within the discretion of the House 
as to whether or not they want to go to 
conference or want to agree to the Sen- 
ate amendment. We do not determine 
that question at all, and following the 
procedure which we are asked to pur- 
sue, we in no way affect the decision 
in the House. If the House wants to 
agree to the amendment, it can do so. 
If it wishes to have the bill go to con- 
ference, it can do so. The matter is 
entirely within the discretion and power 
of the House, and we do not affect them 
by our action. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, is the 
Senator’s motion that the Senate insist 
on its amendment and request a confer- 
ence with the House? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
motion is that the Senate insist on its 
amendment, request a conference there- 
on with the House, and that the’ Chair 
appoint the conferees. 

Mr, CHANDLER. If the House agrees 
to the amendment, it will not be neces- 
sary to have a conference. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CHANDLER. But the conferees 
on the part of the Senate would be in- 
structed to insist upon the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. A 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama, on which a 
division has been requested. 

On a division, the motion was agreed 
to; and the President pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. JonnNson of Colorado, Mr. 
HILL, Mr, Downey, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. 
AUSTIN, Mr. BRIDGES, and Mr. GURNEY 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, ETC., 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 2603. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
2603) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State, Justice, Commerce, 
the Judiciary, and the Federal Loan 
Agency for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting two 
conventions, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 

Sundry officers for temporary appointment 
in the Army of the United States, under the 
provisions of law. 

By Mr. WAGNER, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

John W. Snyder, of Missouri, to be Federal 
Loan Administrator; 

James J. Caffrey, of New York, to be a 
member of the Seourities and Exchange Com- 
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mission for the remainder of the term ex* 
piring June 5, 1945, vice Robert H. O’Brien; 
and 

James J, Caffrey, of New York, to be a mem- 
ber of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion for a term expiring June 5, 1950. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Several postmasters. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of committees 
the clerk will proceed to state the nom- 
inations on the Executive Calendar. 


THE JUDICIARY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Bernard J. Flynn to be United 
States attorney for the district of Mary- 
land. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of W. Bruce Matthews to be United 
States marshal for the District of Colum- 
bia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
notified forthwith of this confirmation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be im- 
mediately notified of this and all other 
confirmations of today. 


POSTMASTER 


The legislative clerk read the nom- 
ination of Leon O. Boling to be post- 
master at M¢éCleary, Wash. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, as in 
legislative session, I ask the acting ma- 
jority leader what the program is for 
the next day or two, if he is in a position 
to state. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, we propose 
on tomorrow to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the appropriation bill which is 
now the unfinished business. If we fin- 
ish the appropriation bill in time, I shall 
ask consent for the consideration of 
measures on the calendar to which there 
is no objection, starting at the point 
where we left off at the last call, 

Mr. WHITE. Does the leader have 
knowledge of any other legislative mat- 
ters which are to’ be ready within the 
next 2 or 3 days? 

Mr. HILL. I cannot advise the Sen- 
ator as to that tonight. I shall endeavor 
to advise him further tomorrow. 

Mr. WHITE. Very well. 

RECESS 

Mr. HILL. As in legislative session, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, 


Wednesday, April 25, 1945, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 24 (legislative day of 
April 16), 1945: 

THE JUDICIARY 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Bernard J. Flynn to be United States attor- 

ney for district of Maryland. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

W. Bruce Matthews to be United States 

marshal for District of Columbia, 
POSTMASTER 
WASHINGTON 
Leon O. Boling, McCleary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, APRIL 24, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, 
honorary professor of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Chile, and a fellow of the 
Historical and Geographic Institute of 
Brazil, cofounder and organizer of the 
Inter-American Seminars at the Uni- 
versity of San Marcos, Lima, Peru, the 
University of Habana, and the National 
University of Mexico, offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


In the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 

Lord God, light of mankind, whose 
grace will be needed in abundance in the 
hour of victorious peace, look down with 
eyes of favor upon the Speaker of this 
House and all the Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mindful of past service and inspired 
with hopes for the future, we beg Thy 
blessings for the President of the United 
States that he, like his illustrious prede- 
cessor, may continue to cherish the rich 
values of inter-American friendship. . 

Deeply conscious of our debt of grati- 
tude to the other Americas in a war 
which imperiled all freedoms, we invoke 
Thy benediction upon these representa- 
tives of the people who are gathered in 
this celebration of Pan-American Day 
in order to show their spirit of demo- 
cratic brotherhood under God with their 
fellow Americans of the other American 
republics and Canada. Illuminate their 
minds, dear Saviour, with the torch of 
Thy revelation and strengthen their 
wills to encourage the youth of the land 
to weld the precious metal of the good- 
neighbor policy into the gold of world 
friendship. 

This we ask through Christ our Lord, 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 2687. An act to grant the honorary 
rank of colonel to Edward J. Kelly, major 
and Superintendent of the Metropolitan 
Police force of the District of Columbia, 
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The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. Brewster members of 
the joint select committee on the part 
of the Senate, as provided for in the act 
of August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to 
provide for the disposition of certain 
records of the United States Govern- 
ment,” for the disposition of executive 
papers in the following departments and 
agencies: 

. Department of Agriculture. 

. Department of the Navy. 

. Department of War. 

. Federal Security Agency. 

. National Archives. 

. Office of Defense Transportation. 

. United States Railroad Retirement 
Board. 

8. War Manpower Commission. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 

1946—-CONFERENCE. REPORT 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
submit a conference report and state- 
ment on the bill H. R. 2689, an act 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1846, and for other pur- 
poses. It is not presently available, 
although it has been agreed upon. I 
ask unanimous consent that I may sub- 
mit it at any time prior to the adjourn- 
ment of the House today. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and, of course, 
I shall not, is the gentleman going to 
file the report today? 

Mr. TARVER. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
order that the House might be advised, 
there has been a conference report filed 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprum] which will come up as the 
first order of business tomorrow. I also 
desire to advise the gentleman as well 
as the Members of the House that the 
conference report submitted by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia will be taken up 
tomorrow following the action on the 
conference report filed by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum]. 
ee TARVER. That will be satisfac- 

ry. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
paS reet of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. COURTNEY. Mr. Speaker, a 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. COURTNEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the poin of order that a quorum 
is not present. ` 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names; 
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[Roll No. 59] 
Anderson, Baldwin, N.Y, Bender 
N. Mex. Barrett, Pa. Bennett, Mo, 
Andresen, Barry Bland 
August H, Beali Bloom 


Bradley, Mich. Hancock Rayñel 
ey, Pa. Hartley Reece, Tenn, 
Buckley Havenner Reed, N. Y, 
Bulwinkle Heffernan Rich 
Byrne, N. Y, Hendricks 
Campbell Herter Robinson, Utah 
Canfield Hobbs Rockwell 
Cannon, Fia Holmes, Mass. Rodgers, Pa. 
Chapman Holmes, Wash. Rogers, N. Y. 
Chenoweth Howell Ryter 
Chiperfielad Izac Sabath 
Clark Jackson Savage 
Clements Kefauver Shafer 
Kelley, Pa. Sharp 
Cole, Mo. Kerr Short 
Cooley Kopplemann Slaughter 
Curley Kunkel Somers, N. Y, 
D'Alesandro Latham Stewart 
Daughton, Va. Luce Talle 
Dawson Lynch Taylor 
Dirksen McGlinchey Thomas, N. J 
Domengeaux Maloney Thomason 
Doyle Manasco Vorys, Ohio 
Eaton Marcantonio Wadsworth 
Fellows May Walter 
Fuller Morgan Weaver 
Pulton Morrison Weichel 
Gardner Mott Weiss 
Gillette Pace West 
Gore Peterson, Fla. White 
Gorski Pfeifer Wilson 
Granahan Philbin Winter 
Green Ploeser Wolfenden, Pa. 
Griffiths Powell Wolverton, N. J. 
Gross Price, Fla. Worley 
Gwinn, N.Y, Quinn 
’ Rabin 
Leonard W. Rains 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 311 
Members have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

APPROPRIATION BILL, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, from the 
Committee on Appropriations, reported 
the bill (H. R. 3024) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 437) 
which was read a first and second time, 
and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and 
ordered printed. 

Mr. JONES reserved all points of order 
on the bill. 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Education be permitted to sit during 
the sessions of the House today and to- 
morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

PAN-AMERICAN DAY 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 

nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 


JARMAN, ] 
Mr. . Mr. Speaker, as we 
gather y for the sole purpose of 


commemorating Pan-American Day, we 
do so with a spirit of sadness in realiza- 
tion of the great shock and bereavement 
to this country, and to the world, and 
certainly to the Americas, which caused 
its postponement from Saturday a week 
ago, 2 days after our great President 
Roosevelt was called to his well-earned 
reward and rest, 
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Pan-American Day commemorates 
the political, economic, and -spiritual 
unity of the Americas based on the doc- 
trine of absolute juridical equality and 
respect for the sovereignty of each. 

April 14 was selected as Pan-American 
Day for two particular reasons. That 
was the day on which the first American 
Conference convened in 1890 and the 
day on which the Pan American Union 
was formed. There was another rea- 
son, however, indicated in the excellent 
prayer we heard this morning, when 
reference was made to children. It was 
anticipated, and rightly so, that Pan- 
American Day would be very generally 
commemorated in the schools. Not only 
are the schools of the Americas in ses- 
sion on April 14 but the climate in most 
of these countries is such that outdoor 
exercises may be indulged in if desired. 
Those were the two reasons for the se- 
lection of that particular day. 

Commencing with the celebration of 
the next year, 1931, it has been more 
‘generally celebrated in the United States 
and in all of the Americas with the pas- 
sage of the years, and possibly even more 
generally during this great holocaust 
which has been inflicted upon the world 
during the past 5 or 6 years. Last year 
there occurred in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties of Chile a very gala celebration. 
President Castelblanco of that Chamber 
who originated the idea and who is now 
Chilean Ambassador to Mexico, invited 
the Speaker and one other Member of 
all of the American Houses of Represent- 
atives or Chambers of Deputies, to par- 
ticipate in that occasion. It was the 
good fortune of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. CHIPERFIELD] and myself to 
have been selected to represent this 
House and this country. As I say, it was 
a gala occasion. We thoroughly enjoyed 
our participation in it. We feel that 
much good: was accomplished by it, and 
I indulge the hope that the day is not 
too far distant when this House may 
enjoy a similar commemoration. 

The theme for this, the fifteenth cele- 
bration of Pan-American Day, is “The 
Peoples of America—Independent—In- 
terdependent—Neighbors in a World of 
Neighbors.” 

In 1936, the lamented President Roose- 
velt said at a Pan-American conference 
at Rio de Janeiro: 

The independence of nations is the major 
premise upon which the whole system of 
inter-American relations is based. No na- 


tion can live entirely alone. No people is 
sufficient unto itself. 


In proclaiming Pan-American Day this 
year, Mayor Burke, of Cleveland, very 
appropriately said: 

Nature has made us neighbors. Let good 


will and cooperation make us gost neigh- 
bors, 


There are so many reasons for the 
solidarity of the Americas that it is 
rather difficult to select from among 
them. However, it occurs to me to men- 
tion the reciprocal character of their 
economies and the close parallel of their 
political evolution. As you well know, 
they were all at one time colonies of 
European states. The basis of the revo- 
lutions which caused their independence 
was practically the same. Those revo- 
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lutions were based on the dissatisfaction 
of the peoples of the colonies with the 
economic, political, and intellectual re- 
strictions of the mother countries. 

The Constitution of the United States, 
this Nation having been the first inde- 
pendent one established in this hemi- 
sphere, very naturally, I suppose, has 
served as a model for the charters of the 
other Americas. When they became in- 


dependent, every one of those 21 repub- . 


lics established a republican form of gov- 
ernment, very similar to our own. Even 
today, despite the natural differences of 
opinion which might cause the people of 
one country to define democratic proc- 
esses somewhat differently from those of 
another, just as our dispositions and 
habits are different, it is a fact that all 
the Americas are at this moment living 
under practically the same form of re- 
publican government. They all have ex- 
cellent and common reasons to make sure 
that this form of government be main- 
tained in their respective countries. 

With that background it is not at all 
unnatural that the statesmen of the 
Americas have been internationally 
minded. It was quite natural for Presi- 
dent Monroe, when promulgating the 
Monroe Doctrine in 1823, despite the fact 
that he naturally had in mind first the 
welfare of his own country, to be also 
thinking of that of the other American 
countries. It was equally so for the ac- 
tivities of the Liberator, Simón Bolivar, 
to have spread throughout South Amer- 
ica and not be confined to his native 
Venezuela. To illustrate, I have never 
visited the present Venezuela, but I saw 
Simón Bolivar’s home in Bogota, the 
capital of Colombia, which has been 
made a national shrine. I stopped twice 
in the Hotel Bolivar, the main hotel in 
Lima, the capital of Peru. I saw in the 
square of that beautiful city a monument 
to Bolivar, as I did in Chile and in every 
single other South “American country I 
visited. In other words, if anyone ever 
did, that great warrior and statesman 
certainly earned the title which became 
his, “the Liberator.” 

It is most interesting to me, as it will 
be to you, I am sure, to reflect on the 
fact, as a further illustration of Simón 
Bolivar’s infiuence, and how it came on 
down through the years that at this mo- 
ment those wonderful troops of ours on 
Okinawa are commanded, as they have 
been since the invasion on Easter morn- 
ing, by Lt. Gen. Simon Bolivar Buckner, 
Jr. In South America he would be called 
Lt. Gen. Simón Bolivar Buckner, Jr., be- 
cause his father, also a great American 
general, even though he did experience 
an unsuccessful fling in+ politics there- 
after on the Palmer-Buckner ticket, was 
named for the Liberator, Simón Bolivar. 
This great general of ours, being a junior, 
also bears his name. 

I know General Buckner personally. 
In view of that fact and my natural in- 
terest, I wish to heartily congratulate 
him and express my great appreciation 
of the magnificent work the Tenth Army 
has done on Okinawa under his able 
leadership; and then I would indulge the 
hope, and reverent prayer, in which I 
know I will be joined by every person in 
this Chamber, for his similar future suc- 
cess. The nearest American troops to 
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Japan, I wish not only General Buckner, 
but every officer, noncommissioned of- 
cer, and private under him, Godspeed, 
rapid progress, and early entrance into 
Tokyo. 

I spoke of the reciprocal character of 
their economies. There is no one of the 
American countries that produces every- 
thing it needs, but the Americas produce 
practically everything they all need. 
Stated in another way, there is no one 
of the American countries that is self- 
sufficient, whereas the Americas are prac- 
tically so. As an illustration, where 
would we have been in this war—I 
mean the United States—but for the 
magnificent cooperation of our sister 
American republics? Where without the 
tin of Bolivia? Where without the cop- 
per of Chile and Peru? Where without 
the quinine of Colombia, Peru, and Bo- 
livia? And incidentally where without 
those bases and that lifeline down 
through Brazil when we went over into 
Africa, to say nothing of the magnificant 

razilian Expeditionary Force which has 
fought as a part of General Clark’s Army 
in Italy for so long. These are merely 
illustrations of the great contributions 
all of the Americas have made to this 
war effort. 

The degree of economic development in 
each of the Americas is, of course, dif- 
ferent; some have developed to a much 
greater extent than others. That will 
continue. What it behooves us all to 
do is to see that the development of all 
of the Americas continues apace until 
at least something like full advantage 
of the great possibilities of every one of 
those great countries is taken. While all 
countries must and will do their part, I 
am impressed that it is the duty of the 
United States to take the lead in foster- 
ing this development not only within our 
borders but throughout this hemisphere. 

Back in 1906, also at Rio de Janeiro, at 
the Third American Congress, Elihu 
Root said: 

There is not one of all our countries that 
cannot benefit the others; there is not one 
that cannot receive benefit from the others; 
there is not one that will not gain by the 
prosperity, the peace, and the happiness of all, 


The American system of international 
relations had its foundation more than 
100 years ago. It took more tangible 
form more than 50 years ago, and today, 
particularly after Mexico City, it has 
reached a degree of development which 
is outstanding in the history of the world. 
Let us hope and pray and believe that 
it will continue so. Despite the com- 
paratively slow progress of pan-Ameri- 
canism for more than a hundred years, 
it remained for the leadership of two of 
our great Americans, about both of 
whom we feel sad today, to really accel- 
erate the movement. I refer to our la- 
mented late President, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, and to former Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, whom I regret to state 
is still too ill to attend the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. They formulated the 
good-neighbor policy back in 1933, the 
greatest step toward continued good re- 
lations between the Americas that ever 
has occurred or can ever occur. And 
may I in passing indulge in another 
statement, with which I feel sure you 
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will all agree. I know you all regret that 
Mr. Hull has not been able to go to San 
Francisco and am equally confident that 
you join me now in the hope and the rev- 
erent prayer that his improvement will 
progress at such a rapid rate that the 
time is not far distant when he may join 
his colleagues at San Francisco and in- 
duige in the great contribution he is so 
capable of making toward the success of 
that conference, in which we are all so 
greatly interested. 

One of the first and most productive 
implementations of the good-neighbor 
policy, which policy, you understand, 
though promulgated by the United 
States was readily agreed to by all the 
other. Americas, was the withdrawal of 
the marines from Haiti under the pro- 
vision of this policy that henceforth no 
American republic would interfere with 
the internal affairs of another. 

This reminds me of an interesting 
experience. ‘When the boat on which I 
was preceeding to Panama docked for 
several hours at Port-au-Prince, the 
capital of Haiti in 1939—I believe it was 
in August—we immediately learned that 
they were celebrating a national holi- 
day—an outstanding fete day—and were 
at first somewhat disappointed that the 
stores would be closed. This disappoint- 
ment was soon allayed, however, by the 
realization that though we would not 
become acquainted with the shops, we 
were seeing practically the entire popu- 
lation in the streets. Among other 
things, we saw the President of Haiti 
in silk hat and frock coat personally 
raising his country’s flag to the top of 
the flag pole near his palace. Were they 
celebrating their original liberation from 
the French? Were they celebrating 
their second liberation from that coun- 
try? Was it a celebration of the con- 
clusion of one of their numerous conflicts 
with their neighbor on the same island? 
No; they were celebrating the day on 
which the United States marines were 
withdrawn. 

When I ran for Congress the first time 
against an able former Member of this 
body, a distinguished gentleman and a 
great Congressmen, he had not had oppo- 
sition, unfortunately for him, for 20 
years. In fact he had not had opposi- 
tion since he defeated one of the greatest 
and most lovable Speakers who ever pre- 
sided over this House, Speaker Bankhead, 
of Alabama, who came to the House 2 
years later from a new district. As Isay, 
my predecessor had had no opposition 
from that time until when I opposed 
him. Naturally he had somewhat grown 
away from his district, as we all will 
during 20 years without opposition, or, 
as there is great danger of our doing, at 
least. I see the gentleman from Ala- 
bama over there who believes he will be 
here for 20 years without opposition and 
probably does not agree with my state- 
ment. I hope he is correct as far as his 
case is concerned. But there is danger 
of it anyway. My predecessor naturally 
had grown somewhat away from his peo- 
ple during those years. So I sounded 
forth from every stump in the district 
with this inquiry: “How can you repre- 
sent people when you do not know them?” 
Of course, at that time I did not realize 
that the magnitude of the depression 
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and the war which was unfortunately 
then approaching would necessitate the 
Congress being in practically constant 
session. In fact, if I had not at that time 
been well acquainted with my people, I 
probably never could have become so 
until after this war. To illustrate, this 
is my one hundredth month as a Mem- 
ber of this body, during 91 of which it 
has been in session, whereas it was in 
session during only 60 of the 100 months 
immediately preceding my entrance. 
But you cannot represent or get along 
with people with maximum efficiency un- 
less you know them or are well ac- 
quainted with their customs and charac- 
teristics. 

There was a time when it was well 
nigh impossible for the people of the 
Americas, even the richest, the statesmen 
and the diplomats to know each other 
very well because of the great distances, 
the sparseness of the population of 
many, in fact most, of the countries and 
the difficulties of transportation. It was 
well nigh impossible for the people of 
one of the Americas to be very familiar 
with those of the others. Fortunately 
that defect has been very largely 
remedied by the radio and the airplane. 
I learned of Secretary Knox's death by 
a radio announcement I heard in 
Arequipa, Peru. We know much more 
about each other now, even if we never 
visit one of our neighbor American Re- 
publics, than we could possibly have be- 
fore. The airplane has brought about 
a situation in which, if necessary, one 
of our statesmen can go from the 
farthest point to the other extreme of 
the hemisphere in a matter of just a 
few days. Those developments of 
science can but contribute much toward 
the continued progress of, and even im- 
provement in, pan-Americanism. 

I referred a moment ago to the Monroe 
Doctrine. It is most interesting to trace 
its development until a recent date. It, 
as you know, was an announcement or 
proclamation of a President of the United 
States which said to the rest of the world 
in behalf of his country alone, “Hands off 
of this hemisphere. Posted. There will 
be no more colonization. If you have 
any idea, any of you countries who have 
had colonies over here and have lost 
them, of regaining them, you had just 
as well forget it, because you will not do 
so.” The Monroe Doctrine so remained 
for years. In the Conference at Habana, 
however, in 1940, just after France fell, 
and when the people of all of the 
Americas, I suppose, first really realized 
the great danger they were in, the other 
20 American republics joined with the 
United States in saying to the world, 
“Hands off of this hemisphere. Any ag- 
gression by you on one of the American 
countries will be considered by the rest 
as an aggression upon us all. You shall 
not pass.” 

Then came the American conference 
on problems of war and peace, in Mexico 
City, at which this House was so very 
ably represented by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr, LUTHER A. Jonnson] and the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers]. They will tell you more about 
it. Suffice it for me to say that the Act 
of Chapultepec impresses me as the 
crowning glory of the Monroe Doctrine, 
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I recall having made a 1-minute 
speech on the floor the morning after I 
had read about it in the press. I hailed 
the Act of Chapultepec as a new Monroe 
Doctrine, as a new good-neighbor policy, 
and, mark this, after referring to the 
satisfaction and security that would un- 
doubtedly be experienced by the new 
guarantee of the American republics 
against aggression from within as well as 
from without this hemisphere, I referred 
to the Act of Chapultepec as probably a 
forerunner of things to come. 

Director General Rowe of the Pan 
American Union made this statement in 
referring to the celebration of Pan- 
American Day this year: 

Mutual helpfulness, the outstanding 
characteristic of the pan-American system, 
must be the cornerstone of any world sys- 
tem if peace and prosperity are to be assured. 


Undoubtedly that is true. 

In conclusion, as you know, this San 
Francisco Conference convenes tomor- 
row. You also recall that it was stipu- 
lated in the Act of Chapultepec that 
whatever was decided to be done there 
would be done within the requirements 
of this conference. Bearing that in 
mind, I wish to indulge another hope 
and reverent prayer, that the predic- 
tion I made that morning that the Act of 
Chapultepec would prove a forerunner 
of things to come will materialize, and 
that, therefore, tomorrow, the day of the 
convening of the San Francisco Con- 
ference, will go down in the history, 
not only of the immediate future but 
throughout the eons of all time, as the 
one great day, the one great holiday of 
the world, when a conference met which 
was responsible for the permanent, the 
lasting, the secure peace which the world 
deserves and for which every decent per- 
son in the world is so keenly anxious. 

Mr. Speaker, 7 ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CHIPERFIELD] be permitted to extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
Pan-American Day, April 14, 1945, has 
truly an especial historical significance. 
Not only does it mark the fifteenth an- 
nual. celebration of Pan-American Day, 
first proclaimed by President Hoover in 
1931; not only does it celebrate the fifty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
Pan American Union; but of particular 
interest to us is that it also marks the 
first time in our history that the House 
of Representatives has officially recog- 
nized this day and confined its proceed- 
ings to the worthy purpose of celebrating 
it solely as the day of the Americas. 

It is difficult to select from among 
the many reasons the most important 
and impressive one for honoring and 
commemorating this day. But it seems 
paramount that we of the New World 
are independent democracies and at the 
same time interdependent neighbors, 
with similar economic, political, and cul- 
tural problems, This reason alone is 
sufficient for us of this hemisphere to 
make every effort to increase the effec- 
tiveness of the inter-American system. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL UNITY 


The Americas, of all areas of the world, 
are the most favorably situated for geo- 
graphical unity. The two great Ameri- 
can Continents dominate the Western 
Hemisphere without the complexities 
which confront the Eastern Hemisphere, 
containing Europe, the Near East, Afri- 
ca, and Asia; and their conflicting ideol- 
ogies, cultures, and racial differences. 

The Americas, with a combined area of 
12,000,000 square miles, consisting of al- 
most 25 percent of the world’s total area, 
and with a population of more than 200,- 
000,000, constitute the greatest, richest, 
and most diversified area of any unified 
section of the world. 

Our climates supplement each other 
as does much of our varied natural prod- 
uce; and with our common ideals, both 
political and social, the Americas are 
truly a New World, unhampered by tra- 
ditions of the past, with a great future 
before them. 

While I have spoken of the Americas 
&s a geographical unit, they are truly 
an interdependent part of the whole 
world, linked by our comprehensive sys- 
tem of communications and transporta- 
tion; and with the common purpose of 
securing a peace for all the world. We 
of the Americas fully recognize our re- 
sponsibility of peace to the world or we 
would not be sacrificing so much now to 
achieve that end. 


HISTORICAL SIMILARITIES 


Following parallel paths down through 
the years, from the time the American 
nations first sought independence, patri- 
ots of many other countries, just as pa- 
triots of my country, have fought and 
died to establish the independence and 
freedom of our respective republics in 
the New World. We have developed cul- 
tures, customs, and traditions character- 
istic of our peoples, our climates, and 
ideals. All of them have brilliant heri- 
tages. 

All that is necessary to make the most 
of these heritages for the benefit of gen- 
erations to come is the firmer realiza- 
tion that all Americans to the South and 
North should be forever dedicated to the 
Same ideals of independence for nations, 
and freedom of opportunity for individ- 
uals. 

INTERDEPENDENCE UPON EACH OTHER 


Just as the pan-American world has 
historically followed similar paths, we 
have learned through the years that we 
are interdependent. The statesmen of 
the Americas realized from the very 
early days their related dependence, and 
necessity of working together interna- 
tionally as well as economically. They 
realized that each nation could contrib- 
ute to the welfare of the others, and at 
the same time receive benefits in return. 
The result is obviously the betterment 
and greater happiness of us all. 

The peoples of the Americas soon 
learned it paid big dividends to be neigh- 
borly in a world of neighbors. Through 
the development of commerce, industry, 
and international trade the countries 
of the Americas.collectively have been 
able to produce most of the things they 
require. The tropical countries supply 
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coffee, sugar, tropical fruits, and hard 
woods to the temperate zone countries 
to the North and South. These are ex- 
changed for manufactured articles, min- 
erals, and different important agricul- 
tural products. The continued develop- 
ment of these relations draw the people 
more closely together, and create bonds 
of great solidarity. 

There is also an interdependence of 
the nations of the Americas in the politi- 
cal and juridical fields. From the time 
of Simon Bolivar closer political rela- 
tions have developed until the most out- 
standing example is the Pan American 
Union, established April 14, 1890. This 
is now recognized as a bulwark in sup- 
porting hemispheric solidarity, and by 
its means conferences such as the one 
in Lima in 1938 and the recent meeting 
in Mexico City have resulted in meas- 
ures mutually beneficial, such as the act 
of Chapultepec. All of these inter- 
American relations tend to bring about 
hemispheric security and consolidate the 
ties of understanding and confraternity 
among the American republics. 

I do not need to dwell upon the inter- 
dependence of the nations of the Amer- 
icas in the cultural fields which has 
grown by leaps and bounds in the fields 
of literature, music, and science. Con- 
tacts on the plane of the arts and sci- 
ences ignore national borders and local 
interests, 

There could be no better example of 
the friendly feeling the United States 
has for its American neighbors than the 
fact that for this area, alone of all the 
world, there are no quota restrictions on 
immigration to this country. They are 
truly our neighbors, and welcome as 
such. 

As you know, the House recently 
passed a resolution authorizing approval 
of the idea of an Inter-Parliamentary 
Congress of the Americas. From such 
an organization at a later date un- 
doubtedly will come ever-increasing 
cooperation and mutual assistance in 
this broad field for the years to come. 

INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM 


The functions of these various organi- 
zations of international character have 
resulted in what has often been termed 
the inter-American system. It is not 
the result of any one single agency or 
organization but is the result of many 
pan-American activities. I believe the 
fine results of the inter-American system 
have been accomplished through its flexi- 
bility and the use of strong cooperative 
systems. As has been so well said, inter- 
dependence is the foundation of the 
inter-American system; cooperation is 
its keystone. 

I most emphatically wish to state that 
nothing I have said here should be taken 
to intimate that I feel the Americas are 
self-sufficient unto themselves or that 
they should not recognize their responsi- 
bility and relations with other parts of 
the world; and to cooperate to the fullest 
with such organizations as we all hope 
come from the San Francisco Conference. 
But let me point out the Dumbarton Oaks 
Agreement itself recognizes the desirabil- 
ity of using existing agencies for carry- 
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ing out its purposes. Section C-1 reads 
as follows: 

Nothing in the Charter should preclude the 
existence of regional arrangements or agen- 
cies for dealing with such matters relating 
to the maintenance of international peace 
and security as are appropriate for regional 
action, provided such arrangements or agen- 
cies and their activities are consistent with 
the purposes and principles of the organ- 
ization. 


In conclusion, I know it is the earnest 
desire of us that the friendly rela- 
tions between the nations of the Amer- 
icas not only shall continue but grow 
stronger through the years for the better- 
ment not only of ourselves but all man- 
kind. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with rapture to the eloquent and 
thoroughly sound expressions of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from -Alabama 
[Mr. JARMAN]. Mr. Speaker, at this time 
I desire to pay tribute to Msgr. William 
Barry, a great leader of inter-American 
work in the universities of South and 
Central America. He merits mention 
today for the inspiration he has given 


‘to the young people of the United States 


to undertake advanced studies in the 
educational institutions of the good- 
neighbor republics. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen-. 
tleman from Texas [Mr. LUTHER A. 
JOHNSON]. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, my intense interest in the Pan 
American Union and all matters relating 
to the American republics is so great that 
I cannot remain silent on this occasion. 

As heretofore stated, the death of 
President Roosevelt prevented the ob- 
servance of Pan-American Day on April 
14, but I am glad that the House leader- 
ship has not abandoned the plan for the 
celebration but has designated this day 
for that purpose. 

The founders of the Pan American 
Union, who met in Washington at their 
first international conference in 1890 for 
the establishment of this organization, 
did not realize the growth and scope that 
it would attain; and now, since more 
than half a century has passed, the popu- 
lation of these American republics has 
increased and all of them have grown 
and developed commercially, financially, 
and otherwise. But more than that, the 
spirit of unity and solidarity of these 
countries has also been strengthened, 
and today the 21 American republics are 
united as they have never been in all 
history. 

It was my privilege recently to attend 
the Inter-American Conference held in 
the city of Mexico as one of the delega- 
tion from the United States, and I there 
witnessed and gained first-hand knowl- 
edge of the unity of the peoples of this 
hemisphere. 

The great war in which we are en- 
gaged has been in part responsible for 
drawing us closer together, and be it - 
said to the credit of the American re- 
publics that they stood together against 
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the aggressors and would-be dictators of 
foreign lands, and by reason of the soli- 
darity in this hemisphere, victory is now 
being achieved against the aggressors 
in-all theaters of war. 

Having demonstrated that we can 
stand united in time of war, we must 
and will stand united in time of peace, 
for the prosperity and happiness of the 
21 American republics depend upon our 
continued cooperation, which I am sure 
we shall have. 

The Act of Chapultepec, adopted at 
the Inter-American Conference at Mex- 
ico City, is a historic dccument. It 
seals for all time the unity of the Ameri- 
can republics and joins them together 
as*one against aggressors both at home 
and abroad. It marks a milestone of 
achievement in the relations of one 
country with the other, and I am proud 
to have been a member of the conference 
which adopted it. 

The recent adoption of the Water 
Treaty with Mexico by the other body 
of the United States Congress, by a vote 
of 76 to 10, is the highest evidence of the 
good will which now prevails in this 
country and the elimination of all preju- 
dice between our country and our good 
neighbor to the south. In fact, our rela- 
tions with Mexico were never better than 
at this time, because the people of these 
two great Republics, separated only by 
the Rio Grande, now fully realize that 
the prosperity and happiness of each is 
dependent upon the other. 

While we were in Mexico City, we were 
received by President Avila Camacho and 
also by Secretary Ezequiel Padillo. They 
are both statesmen of the first magnitude 
and only recently I placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the brilliant speech 
made by Dr. Padillo who was the Presi- 
dent of the Inter-American Conference 
held in Mexico City. 

One reason, I think, for the continued 
success of our relations with the other 
American republics has been the high 
class of our Ambassadors and diplomatic 
representatives who have represented 
oe United States in those other coun- 

es. 

The United States is fortunate in hav- 
ing as our Ambassador to Mexico Hon, 
George S. Messersmith, who is one of the 
ablest men in the diplomatic service of 
our country, and I was pleased to find, 
upon my recent visit to Mexico, that the 
Government and people of Mexico regard 
him as one of the ablest and most popu- 
lar of the Ambassadors now in that 
country. 

I am glad to have spoken these few 
words in observance of Pan-American 
Day, and it is my fervent hope and ear- 
nest belief that the American republics in 
this hemisphere will continue to grow and 
expand, and that our relations will re- 
main close and cordial, and that the 
American republics will constitute one 
large family. That is the ideal which 
all of us should strive to attain. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may desire to the other 
delegate from the House to the Mexican 
Conference, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs, ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the observance of Pan-Ameri- 
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can Day will bring to the peoples of all 
the Americas a deep thought of love and 
tribute for Franklin D. Roosevelt. For 
12 years his philosophy of the good 
neighbor has influenced the lives and 
often guided the policies of 21 American 
republics, and his life work is an imper- 
ishable chapter in the history of inter- 
American relations. 

In his inaugural address on March 4, 
1933, President Roosevelt proclaimed the 
world policy of the good neighbor, and 
it could be fairly said that the republics 
of this hemisphere were the first to ac- 
cept this ideal and give it effect in their 
external policies. 

He said in part: 

In the field of world policy I would dedi- 
cate this Nation to the policy of the good 
neighbor—the neighbor who resolutedly re- 
spects himself and, because he does s0, re- 
spects the rights of others—the neighbor 
who respects his obligations and respects 
the sanctity of his agreements in and with 
a world of neighbors, 


A few weeks later, in an address to the 
governing board of the Pan American 
Union in celebration of Pan-American 
Day, President Roosevelt declared that 
Pan-American Day exemplifies a unity of 
thought and purpose among the peoples 
of this hemisphere. He said: 

It is a manifestation of the common ideal 
of mutual helpfulness, sympathetic under- 
standing, and spiritual solidarity. 


Happily, President Roosevelt witnessed 
within his lifetime the realization of his 
good-neighbor policy in the Western 
Hemisphere. The Inter-American Con- 
ference on Problems of War and Peace 
at Mexico City approved a program of 
solidarity, cooperation, and helpfulness 
such as he had heralded 12 years before. 
That Conference, too, brought the polit- 
ical objectives of the American republics 
into harmony with the proposed charter 
for world security which soon is to be, 
formulated in San Francisco, The truth 
in the life of Franklin D. Roosevelt was; 
the truth of humanity and mutual hel 
fulness, and that truth will go march= 
ing on. > 

President Roosevelt was never far from 
the hearts and minds of the delegates 
at the Inter-American Conference. As 
Secretary of State Stettinius said on the 
last day of its meeting: 

The labors of this conference have been 
followed with constant interest and good 


wishes by the President of the United States,, 


whose long and earnest effort to foster friend~ 
ship and cooperation among the American 
Republics is so well known to us all. In 
our agreements here, I believe, we have given 
concrete expression to that spirit of the good 
neighbor which nas long since found accept- 
ance among all the peoples of the Americas, 


While a global war approaches its 
terrific climax in Europe and gathers 
force in the Pacific, the peace-loving 
nations of thé world prepare anew to 
give a beneficent consequence to the 
incalculable feats of bravery and sac- 
rifice wrought by millions of fighting 
men. 

The United Nations long since have 
completely mobilized their manpower, 
their industry, their wealth—and even 
their blood donations—but the mobiliza- 
tion of political wisdom and moral sup- 
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port for world security is even now in an 
early stage. 

In the next few weeks the fighting men 
of twoscore nations will be awaiting 
word from San Francisco as to how far 
their prodigious effort is to be trans- 
lated into the security and future wel- 
fare of humanity. i 

Soon they will know whether the world 
has arrived at political maturity—organ- 
ized for freedom and progress—or is to 
remain potentially impotent against the 
aggression and tyranny of some future 
Hitler, or Mussolini, or Hirohito. They 
will learn, let us hope, of that greatest of 
all mobilizations—the successful mobili- 
zation of the world’s spirit, ideals, and 
genius for the constructive accomplish- 
ments of peace. 

Fortunately, the Conference at Mexico 
City has rekindled the faith of nations in 
their ability to effect the organization 
that is essential to the stability of inter- 
national relations and social welfare. It 
has illuminated the road to San Fran- 
cisco by its sound agreements, its spirit 
of cooperation, and its assurance of the 
moral support of the American republics 
to the projected charter of world security. 
Through the patient method of con- 
sultation and negotiation, constantly 
motivated by good will, the American re- 
publics unanimously approved 61 resolu- 
tions which in their progressive applica- 
tion give a new assurance of permanent 
peace, economic cooperation, and a high- 
er level of social welfare throughout the 
American Continent. Most of their un- 
derlying principles might as reasonably 
be applied to the entire world as to a sin- 
gle hemisphere and could well be a model 
for San Francisco. 

You are already familiar with the Act 
of Chapultepec, which affords mutual 
and binding guaranties against aggres~ 
sion, whether from without or within the 
Western Hemisphere. 

It was my good fortune to sit as an ad- 
viser with Commission III, which formu- 
lated and reported to the full conference 
the Act of Chapultepec. This act is al- 
ready recognized and widely acclaimed 
gs one of the historic milestones in the 
relations of the American republics, and 
its effect will be to accomplish by multi- 
lateral action that implied or actual re- 
sistance to aggression which heretofore 
has been very largely the responsibility 
of the United States alone under the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes; 
I yield to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Jonnson], who was a fellow dele< 
gate at the Mexico City Conference. He 
made very fine contributions at the con- 
ference. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Is it true 
that the gentlewoman was a member of 
the subcommittee that worked on the 
Act of Chapultepec? Is it not true that 
the other countries, rather than the 
United States, took the lead in presenting 
and urging the adoption of this act, so 
that it did not come because of any coer- 
cion on our part but rather came from 
the other countries? 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
There were numerous resolutions intro- 
duced by Latin-American countries—Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Brazil, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, Mexico, Cuba, Panama—and 
others were greatly interested, and a 
number of resolutions would have gone 
farther than we finally went in militant 
cooperation. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. A great 
many people think it was at our will. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Oh, 
no; it came from the Latin-American re- 
publics rather than from us. This act 
showed the interdependence of the re- 
publics in the Western Hemisphere. It 
was thought before that the Latin-Amer- 
ican republics were somewhat dependent 
upon the United States. This act proved 
interdependence and was a distinctly 
helpful thing in every way. The able, 
distinguished gentleman from Vermont, 
Senator Austin, and I were the congres- 
sional delegates on Commission ITI. 
Senator Austin, with his knowledge of 
international law and exact use of words 
and phrases, was invaluable. 

Tue passage of this act shows posi- 
tively the interdependence of the repub- 
lics of the Western Hemisphere, Agzres- 
sion will be thwarted by diplomatic or 
economic measures where possible under 
this agreement, but as a last recort force 
may be applied. This far-reaching in- 
strument for hemisphere security pro- 
vides expressly for its harmonization 
with the charter for world security 
which will emanate from the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. 

You have read reports also of the 
strengthening of the Pan American 
Union, the approval of an economic 
charter for the Americas, and the adop- 
tion of a resolution on world organiza- 
tion which supports the participation of 
the American republics in the world se- 
curity program and accepts the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals as a basis for the 
organization. Of course, the American 
republics, like all other countries, have 
retained their right to offer their own 
recommendations as to particular pro- 
visions of the world charter, but their 
general purpose is the universal welfare. 

The Mexico City Conference was sig- 
nificant, not only for its agreements, but 
for its democratic procedure. It was 
preceded by weeks of consultation, its 
sessions were open to the public, and its 
records were open to the reporters for 
press, radio, and news pictures, as rapidly 
as the deliberations arrived at any crys- 
talized form. The scope of its interests 
was indicated by the introduction of 285 
resolutions, embracing almost every kind 
of international activity. 

I wish to express my warm apprecia- 
tion of the work of Secretary Stettinius 
at the Mexico City Conference. He ar- 
rived there after a 26,000-mile air journey 
on four continents, and his address at 
the opening plenary session gave a timely 
exposition of the relationships between 
world-security problems and the inter- 
American system. His brilliant and firm 
leadership was exemplified as president 
of commission II which approved a reso- 
lution favorable to the participation of 
the American republics in the world 
security organization, and accepted the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals as a basis, 
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His friendliness, his desire to cooperate, 
and his driving force were responsible in 
very large measure for the successful and 
very happy outcome of the conference, 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentlewoman will yield 
further, I want to join in the tribute 
which has just been paid by the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts to our able 
Secretary of State, Mr. Stettinius, who, 
I think, made a very fine record and was 
largely responsible for the unity which 
prevailed among our delegation at Mexico 
City. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think it was undoubtedly the most uni- 
fied and successful conference ever held 
by the republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the most united and solidified 
outcome of any conference that was ever 
held in which the United States partici- 
pated. I predict also great success at 
San Francisco. 

I was deeply impressed, too, by the ef- 
fective work of Assistant Secretary of 
State Nelson A. Rockefeller in develop- 
ing an inter-American program suited 
to the welfare of all republics, and by the 
success of Assistant Secretary of State 
Will Clayton in reconciling the views of 
the delegates on the difficult problems of 
post-war economic development. In 
fact, the entire United States delegation 
merited compliments for its intense in- 
dustry and constructive attitude. The 
splendid delegates from all other repub- 
lics treated me and all other members 
of our delegation with great considera- 
tion and graciousness. I have never 
had the pleasure of working with a more 
cooperative group. Solving problems 
with them was a privilege. 

As I sat with commission III I was 
especially pleased when it adopted a 
resolution on freedom of access to infor- 
mation. This in the eyes of the press, 
radio, and picture professions represents 
the most advanced and liberal interna- 


¿tional expression yet made on this theme. 
eThe resolution embraces the principle 


that the progress of mankind depends on 
the supremacy of truth among men, and 
that free information is a bulwark 
against tyranny and aggression, 

The preamble states: 

It is one of the fundamental lessons of the 
present World War that there can be no 
freedom, peace, or security where men are 
not assured of free access to the truth 
through the various media of public infor- 


‘mation. 


The resolution recommends that the 
American republics recognize their es- 
sential obligation to guarantee to their 
people free and impartial access to 
sources of information. The republics 
have pledged that when the war is con- 
cluded they will undertake the earliest 
possible abandonment of measures of 
censorship and control of information 
which have been necessary in wartime 
to combat the subversive political facts 
and espionage of the Axis states. 

This enlightened international exten- 
sion of the principle of the freedom of 
information—traditionally cherished by 
the United States—was adopted unani- 
mously at Mexico City. It has already 
helped in principle to guide the prep- 
arations for the Conference of the 
United Nations at San Francisco, The, 
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latter certainly bids fair to be the most 
broadly representative and truly open 
conference yet held. 

Communications experts have esti- 
mated that the news traffic from San 
Francisco may reach three-quarters of 
a million words on the big news days, 
and there will also be a tremendous vol- 
ume of coverage for radio programs and 
graphic services. Not less than 1,200 
press, radio, or camera reporters have 
asked credentials at the conference. 

The tremendous flow of information— 
much of it for international circula- 
tion—will, of course, go far to determine 
the cast of national and world opinion 
concerning the organization of the post- 
war security structure. 

Let us hope that the deliberations and 
conclusions of the conference are the 
source of a great tide of world intelli- 
gence, confidence, and faith in the 
orderly, cooperative, and humane devel- 
opment of the better world that we seek. 
Let us hope, too, that the thousand men 
and women who write, speak, or picture 
the daily record of the conference will 
contribute their own care and con- 
science and good judgment to the mak- 
ing of the historic record. They did a 
remarkably fine job at Mexico City. Mr. 
Stettinius was largely responsible for 
taking the press, radio, and communica- 
tion representatives into the confidence 
of the United States delegation. 

I was tremendously impressed with the 
way the representatives of the press asked 
their questions and used their judgment 
in what to give to the public. If there 
was anything that was of real danger 
to the cause or to the Western Hemi- 
sphere, it was not given out. Otherwise, 
they were completely frank in the in- 
formation they gave to the public of the 
Western Hemisphere republics. That to 
a great degree was responsible for the 
public approval of the resolutions passed 
at Mexico City. The public was told 
from day to day what was happening. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Iwas es- 
pecially pleased, as I am sure the gentle- 
woman was also, with the press confer- 
ences held by Assistant Secretary of 
State Nelson A. Rockefeller, which I had 
the privilege of attending several times. 
He showed a knowledge of what was be- 
ing done and expressed it in such a way 
and with such candor that he won the 
affection, I think, and the sympathy of 
the press. I am pleased also that my 
colleague paid tribute to Assistant Secre- 
taries Will Clayton and Nelson Rocke- 
feller because they both contributed 
much to the success of the conference. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Rockefeller has done a very great work 
with the Latin-American republics. I 
think he is actually beloved by them. 
They certainly gave every indication of 
it. It was a great pleasure to see him 
there. The Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
of Mexico, Mr. Padilla, added greatly to 
the conference and the cordiality of 
everyone from President Comacho to 
the little children made us welcome in 
Mexico, our United States Ambassador 
was very active in our behalf, 
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For myself, I feel that the Mexico City 
Conference pioneered a new phase in 
the conduct of international confer- 
ences: open sessions, democratic pro- 
cedures, and the free access to informa- 
tion of the proceedings and conclusions. 
I think that through such a method there 
is a greater possibility of eventual agree- 
ment and harmony, even though imme- 
diate difficulties may be made more ap- 
parent. Certainly, intelligent compre- 
hension and a moral opinion among the 
vast populations of the peace-loving na- 
tions are indispensable to the attain- 
ment and permanence of our true ob- 
jectives. 3 

The meeting of the United Nations 
will follow this broad and fiexible and 
democratic course. Thus, I believe, the 
conference of Mexico City has given new 
light to a distraught world, and will 
prove again that the idea of the good 
neighbor is a working tool for all the 
world and not our hemisphere alone. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague, 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] be permitted to extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Ketty of Illinois). Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


PAN-AMERICANISM AND ITS PROBLEMS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
most appropriate and timely for the 
House of Representatives to give recog- 
nition to Pan-American Day. 

I desire to supplement the speeches of 
my colleagues with the inclusion in the 
Recorp of the following material, pre- 
pared by Edgar Francis Peterson, Jr., 
T/c U. S. N. R.: 


When I speak of the Americas I mean 
North, Central, and South America, making 
up 21 countries. Simon Bolivar had this 
in mind when he called a meeting of the 
countries in 1826. This was the beginning 
of pan-Americanism, Approximately 60 
years later a meeting was called in Washing- 
ton to discuss trade relations between the 
Americas. Thus we had the beginning of 
various meetings which have led to one of 
the closest ties known- in history betweem 
countries which have such diversity of prob- 
lems to contend with. President Roosevelt, 
recognizing the need of closer collaboration, 
established in 1933 the “good neighbor pol- 
icy” and for the past 10 years we have seen 
the fruits of this plan ripen. 

When we speak of Central and South Amer. 
ica relative to development, we should think 
of the struggles the United States has had 
in her development, The big difference is 
that Central and South America have a friend 
who is willing to do_all in her power to heip. 

Upon the outbreak of war in Europe a 
meeting of the foreign ministers was called, 
resulting in the establishment of a line some 
300 miles off shore declaring that within this 
zone belligerent ships could not operate. 
In 1942 when Pearl Harbor was attacked, a 
meeting was called in which most of the 
countries broke off relations with the Axis 
and those who did not placed strong restric- 
tions on foreigners and their activities. 

Besides the problem of waging war against 
the Axis the Americas had three immediate 
problems to contend with: 


` better, 
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1, To insure that no country became a 
base for invasion of this hemisphere either 
from Europe, Africa or Asia. 

2. To insure that no nation became a po- 
tential base for manipulation or other simi- 
lar methods employed by the Nazis in 
Europe, 

8. See that supplies arrived at their desti- 
nation to quicken the success of the Allied 
war effort. 

To combat these problems, the United 
States was allowed to build naval and air 
bases. Lend-lease was put into operation. 
Through the Export-Import Bank money 
was loaned to develop natural resources, 
Patrols by plane and ship were established, 
Within 2 years Central and South America 
were an asset to the Allies, 

Upon the entering of these countries into 
the war they faced one of the biggest prob- 
lems in their histories, Central and South 
America are chiefly exporting countries, spe- 
cializing in agricultural and mineral prod- 
ucts. They carried on over $500,000,000 
worth of trade with Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. Upon the breaking off of relations 
with these countries, it fell to the United 
States to fill this gap. To help defeat this 
problem we sent technicians in manufactur- 
ing, farming, shipbuilding, air transportation, 
and finance. Today modern coal, steel, and 
copper mines are in full force. Products pre- 
viously grown in the Far East are being 
raised. The plot system, or raising of more 
than one crop, has found its place. In 
South America farmers were prone to raise 
ocne crop a year and when market fluctua- 
tions occurred resulting in a lower price for 
their produce they would financially be hit 
hard. You can see then that this new sys- 
tem of raising more than one crop became a 
lifesaver. 

What are the post-war plans of the Amer- 
icas? The possibilities are great and de- 
manding but no definite concrete decisions 
have as yet been made. Since the end of 
the First World War it has been demon- 
strated that depressions have world-wide re- 
pereussions and that a country was not safe 
within her borders. Therefore one of the 
first problems that will have to be solved is 
to see that the habits and cooperation now 
established to help promote the war are 
kept in effect. Thus the machinery now set 
up to combat the enemy will be firmly en~ 
trenched to be used for protection of the 
hemisphere and for domestic purposes in thi 
future, ? 

Central and South America are anxious to 
develop their local industry. Experience has 
shown them that when price of their mineral 
and agricultural exports fall, the ability to 
buy manufactured products abroad is re- 
duced and severe hardships occur, If the 
volume of necessary imports could be reduced 
by stimulating local textile, food processing, 
and other industries, the republics would have 
a better balanced economy and would be able 
to withstand market fluctuations. This can 
be accomplished if the industries are care- 
fully chosen. We know that when a factory 
is opened, there is a demand for labor. This 
labor would come from the farms, resulting 
in the establishment of higher wages in the 
factories and by having less help on the farms 
the wages there would also increase. Through 
these increases in wages, purchasing power 
will rise and the standards of living will be 
Exporting and importing will grow 
whereby a greater demand for ships will be 
created and shipbuilding industry will find 
its place. There are large forests, mountains, 
and swamps throughout Central and South 
America, and even today the old methods of 
transportation have to be resorted to; that 
is, by mule and human being. This can be 
overcome by the development of aviation and 
highways. It has been recognized by the 
United States and through the export-import 
bank money has bee. loaned for the con- 
struction of aviation facilities, highways and 
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bridges. This field is large and the prospects 
for future development are bright. 

Most important of all is that the Americas 
must find their proper place in the world of 
nations. Again it has been proved that no 
country can isolate itself from the world and 
expect to survive. We have learned within 
the past 10 years how short-sighted it is to 
believe we can fall back on our shores and 
expect to be safe. The coming years will see 
@ more close, positive, collaboration on the 
part of the Americas in world affairs than 
they have keen willing to partake in thus far. 

Just how can we, as civilians that have our 
own work and domestic problems, help to 
promote pan-Americanism, There are many 
opportunities knocking at our door every day. 
Here are four: 

1. Encourage our schools to participate 
actively in the inter-American program. 

2, More comp'ete news coverage of inter- 
American affairs in the local press, 

8. Acquainting and entertaining visitors 
from othar American republics in our com- 
munities when such an opportunity arises, 

4. Further use of radio as a means for 
mutual understanding and cooperation. 

Helping to arouse these interes: , each of us 
cannot only broaden our own horizons but 
can make a significant contribution to win- 
ning the war and more important, the peace 
to come. 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina {[Mr. 
Foucer]. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I assure 
you that such time as I may desire will 
have to be circumscribed by a limitation 
of 5 minutes for that I would not be 
willing to take the time of the House 
for what I am able to contribute in this, 
a great day, a celebration of good will 
and accord among the nations of the 
Americas. That which impels me to 
ask for this time is an overwhelming 
realization that to any Member of this 
Congress, of the House of Representa- 
tives or of the Senate, the most_exacting 
requirement attending his membership 
in the Congress is to aid in bringing 
about that which we resolved not so 
many months ago to dedicate ourselves 
to, the establishment and maintenance 
of a just and lasting peace, with free- 
dom of religion, freedom of expression, 
freedom from want, and freedom from 
fear all over the world. 

It is perhaps worthy of our remem- 
brance that in the beginning, the begin- 
ning so far as you and I are concerned, 
God created man in his own image, 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life; and man became a living soul, with 
the power to love, with the power to 
help, with the power to hate, with the 
power to hinder. A long time after that 
He who came to bring peace into the 
world, and I assert that He did, said, 
“You are either for the right or you are 
against the right.” In the exact lan- 
guage of that pronouncement, “You are 
for me or you are against me.” “He 
that gathereth not scattereth abroad,” 
is today in this hour, in this country, 
and in the world, an unchangeable truth, 
from the consequences of which no man 
can free himself. So that I am going 
to contribute to the establishment of a 
just and lasting peace; or I am going 
to prevent it, so far as I myself may 
have the power to do one way or the 
other. Not in the spirit of undertaking 
to elevate our membership here above 
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that which is justified, but, I trust, in 
the greatest humility, I remind each one 
of us that it does bring a responsibility 
that we shall take our stand: “You are 
for me or you are against me.” You 
will scatter abroad or you will gather 
* into the fold. 

I made bold to ask for this time be- 
cause I believe that life is largely made 
up of here a little and there a little; 
line upon line; and precept upon precept. 

If I, as the self-recognized most hum- 
ble Member of the Congress of the United 
States, have an appraisal of what my 
highest responsibility is today, it is to 
help to bring about a just and lasting 
peace in the world. I would not have 
time to talk to you about the Monroe 
Doctrine. It has been « long time ago. 
During those years it may well have 
never occurred to any of our great fore- 
bears that the day would come when we, 
each one, the world over, would physi- 
cally be the next-door neighbor of every 
other nation in the world. But it was a 
grand conception under the circum- 
stances of the hour. Then we come along 
down to the time when we begin to recog- 
nize what we commonly refer to as the 
good-neighbor doctrine. You are a 
friend, you are a neighbor, or you are 
not. What a glorious contemplation it 
is that these, our own friends in the 
House and others, were able to go to 
Mexico and find universal accord among 
the nations of the Americas that resulted 
in the great action that was taken there, 
which goes beyond the idea of a mental 
deduction but reveals sniritual develop- 
ment which we can call “peace on earth 
and good will among men”; and for that 
we are striving, and the load falls heavy 
on everyone. 

As we sit here today—and I trust no 
one will be particularly interested in the 
observations which I make but in the 
subject which calls us together—we rec- 
ognize in this one of the efforts to bring 
peace and good will among men. Our 
young boys and men and women, if you 
please, are at this moment dying upon the 
fields of battle in the world, that there 
may be peace on earth and good will 
among men. In faithfulness to everyone 
who contributes to this, Sumner Welles, 
Secretary Hull, Secretary Stettinius, 
President Roosevelt, and all the others 
who have made contribution in the rec- 
ognition that in the fellowship of suffer- 
ing there is more power, and in the fel- 
lowship of coordinated effort there is 
promise of great success toward realiz- 
ing, nationally and internationally and 
personally, that it is possible for us to 
claim the assurance that was given us by 
the most eminent authority, “Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.” 

Mr, JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may desire to the gen- 
tlewoman from Ohio {Mrs. BOLTON]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the Western Hemisphere we feel to- 
day a greater solidarity of aim and effort 
than we have ever felt before. In the 
tragic crisis of war the peoples of the 
Americas stand together against aggres- 
sion. They stand together in their reso- 
lution to defend the will to freedom 
which in all the regions of America gave 
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birth to our republics and which our 
constitutions were written to uphold. 

It is a good augury for the future not 
only of this hemisphere but of the 
world that the increasing understanding 
and friendship among the American na- 
tions is becoming a noticeable factor 
even in our daily lives. These contacts 
nowadays are various and frequent, and 
often they are personal. As we become 
better acquainted, we cease to think of 
one another as foreigners, as strangers, 
and are coming to feel ourselves to be 
friends. This is continually being evi- 
denced in many different ways. Last 
week, for instance, in the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, we were privileged to have 
as our guests officers of the armed forces 
of other American republics, and to see 
in those straightforward men the same 
splendid qualities that mark the men of 
our own forces—the free, frank, Ameri- 
can spirit of the citizen in arms, a pa- 
triotism that is not militaristic but is 
invincible. 

Not so long ago, in Cleveland—to take 
another instance—I had the pleasure of 
entertaining seven women journalists 
from Central and South America who 
were touring this country as guests of 
the Women’s National Press Club and of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. It was easy to see in these alert, 
open-minded, intelligent, and charming 
women the same zest and zeal for the sig- 
nificant occurrence, the same interest in 
public affairs, and the same determina- 
tion to get at the facts, that characterize 
men and women of the press in the 
United States. And I found in them too 
a spirit of great frien ess toward us 
in the United States, a desire to cooperate 
in every effort to bring our countries 
closer together and to take home to their 
own peoples a closer understanding of 
what we as a Nation are really like in our 
sways of life and thought. 

Through our arts and our sciences and 
‘all our cultural expressions, we are draw- 


ding nearer together in this kind of basic 


understanding. I have seen, for ex- 
ample, many clippings from newspapers 
in the other American republics praising 
the concerts broadcast by our Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra. I have here an 
article from El Mercurio of Santiago, 
Chile, about one of these broadcasts. 
The writer says that— 

When the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 
executes Schubert's Seventh Symphony, the 
Chilean radio audience has all that great 
work's qualities of grandeur, purity, vigor, 
and delight brought very near. 


These concerts, adds the Chilean daily 
enthusiastically, are “magnificent.” 

It is astonishing in how many ways all 
of our communities are contributing, 
often with little public notice taken, to 
these multiple and diverse contacts that 
are strengthening inter-American soli- 
darity. 

In this connection it gives me especial 
pleasure to cite the words of one of the 
seven Latin American newspaperwomen 
to whose visit I have already referred. 
She is Sefiorita Piedad Levi Castillo, a 
young girl from Ecuador, Last Novem- 
ber, in a short-wave radio broadcast 
about her experiences on the tour of the 
United States, she said: 
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In Cleveland we reached the emotional 
climax and we could not keep back our tears, 
when we heard our national anthems so well 
played by the orchestra of children from 12 
to 16 years old at the Lincoln High School, 
in a marvelous and effective Pan-American 
program held in our honor. 


A splendid traveling exhibition of con- 
temporary Chilean art, lent by the Gov- 
ernment and the artists of Chile, inaugu- 
rated its tour of United States museums 
several years ago with a showing at the 
art museum in Toledo, which often ex- 
hibits the work of distinguished artists 
from our sister republics to the South. 
I am informed that a few days ago a 
young woman from Cleveland, Miss Eli- 
nor Halle, of the Division of Cultural 
Cooperation of the Department of State, 
left for Costa Rica to take up her duties 
in the cultural relations section of the 
embassy at San Jose. In our State uni- 
versity and in other educational centers 
in Ohio—and in all our States—young 
men and women from the other Ameri- 
can republics, while carrying on their 
studies, are forming personal friend- 
ships with our own young people. All 
such contacts are strengthening the 
ever-increasing solidarity of the Amer- 
icas. 

The foregoing are only a few repre- 
sentative inter-American relationships 
on the part of my own State. They 
could be many times multiplied, and 
could be duplicated not only in all the 
other States but reciprocally, from them 
to us, in all the other countries of the 
Americas. Taken all together, they are 
overwhelming proof of how sincerely we 
mean it when we speak today of the in- 
creased understanding among the peo- 
ples of this hemisphere. y 

It is good for us to feel that in the 
New World our countries have dedicated 
themselves to mutual cooperation and 
so to living together in hope and peace. 

In concluding may I remind you that 
from the earliest colonial times and in 
all the regions of the Americas women 
have made vital contributions to the 
furtherance of international friendship 
and understanding. It is a long and in- 
spiring record. At the very threshold 
of new world history, as we know it, there 
was an Indian princess who aided Co- 
Tumbus and his companions in Santo 
Domingo, giving herself to bringing about 
friendly relations between them and her 
own people. In a way she symbolizes 
all the known and unknown heroines 
who from the epoch of the discovery to 
the present day have acted on the belief 
that the way of friendship is the way of 
progress. So today as we meet here, 
we men and women of this Congress, let 
us look forward together with joyous 
anticipation to the new friendliness that 
is being developed here in this Western 
Hemisphere. Let us hope that out of 
our increasing mutual understanding 
may come a solidarity of helpful ccop- 
eration between our two continents that 
will bring hope to the whole world. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the Resi- 
dent Commissioner from Puerto Rico 
[Mr. PIÑERO]. 

Mr. PIÑERO. Mr. Speaker, on April 
14, the day originally set for the celebra- 
tion of Pan-American Day, America and 
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the world were mourning the untimely 
death of a great leader, champion of the 
good-neighbor policy in America, and of 
the right of self-determination for small 
nations in the world, our late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. It was no time 
for celebration and this House properly 
postponed it, 

Today, on the eve of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, we meet again, not to 
celebrate, Mr. Speaker, but rather to ded- 
icate Pan-American Day to the memory 
and ideals of our fallen leader. 

Tomorrow, the United Nations meet to 
carry on, as scheduled by him, the plans 
for setting up a world organization for 
the preservation of peace and for the 
settling of disputes among the peoples 
of the world. . America, our Hemisphere, 
will there stand united, united by bonds, 
of friendship and understanding, welded 
by promises fulfilled, by pledges honored, 

_and by thousands upon thousands of 
miles of unguarded and unfortified 
frontiers. 

There is no other continent that can 
boast cf such an accomplishment. This 
is the achievement of pan-Americanism, 
ism, a relationship which is predicated 
true, sincere, Roosevelt’s pan-American- 
upon the principle of the equality of ter- 
ritorially large and territorially small na- 
tions and which does not measure the 
respect due to peoples on the basis of 
the span that separates the frontiers of 
their homeland, but rather on the prin- 
ciples and ideals for which they live and 
struggle. 

The way the nations of this continent 
rallied around the United States after the 
black December 7 of 1941 was an in- 
spiring and unforgettable experience. It 
should also be an inspiration for the fu- 
ture. Let usseethatitis. Let us pledge 
ourselves today to the preservation of 
our American unity and solidarity. I 
can think of no greater or more fitting 
and proper memorial to Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, on this Pan-American Day, 
than our dedication to the task of main- 
taining and ever increasing the bonds of 
solidarity among the peoples of America 
and under the common inspiration of 
love of freedom, love of peace, and love 
of justice. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fioop]. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on this 
Pan-American Day, in the year of our 
Lord 1945, the pan-American idea is more 
firmly rooted in actuality than ever be- 
fore. In the past decade, and especially 
since the outbreak of the war in Europe 
in 1939, inter-American cooperation in 
the political, economic, and military 
fields have been greatly strengthened. 
The climax was reached at Mexico City 
at the great conference of the Americas 
recently concluded. This trend to infi- 
nitely closer relationships is to be ob- 
served in many and diverse fields of en- 
deavor, 

This rapprochement does not argue 
for a complete establishment of a closed- 
hemisphere system. On the contrary, 
there are few if any responsible leaders 
of any of the American republics who 
fail to recognize the fact—from any point 
of view—political and military as well as 
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economic and cultural—that the Amer- 
icas are linked to other parts of the 
world by ties that it would be sheer folly 
to sever—excepting, of course, the Axis 
Powers. It is obvious that without prej- 
udice to their relations with the rest of 
the world, the American republics could 
desire important advantages from the 
development of closer relations with one 
another. 

It would seem that the logical result 
of all these factors would bring about the 
admission of Canada to this great inter- 
American system of which it alone of all 
the 22 American nations is not yet a 
member. 

It will follow inevitably that the es- 
tablishment of the projected global sys- 
tem of international collective security 
from the San Francisco Conference 
ought to be integrated with rather than 
supersede this established continental 
system. They are entirely compatible in 
that word and deed. The Americas are 
a great political system, the parts draw 
life from the whole; and the whole draws 
life from its parts. So envisioned, more 
than half a century ago, one of the first 
prophets of inter-American solidarity— 
that great Argentine patriot and philos- 
opher of the democratic ideal, Juan Bau- 
tista Alberdi. Today the hopes of this 
early prophet have become powerful and 
productive realities—powerful in that 
they have provided the basis for common 
action when war came—productive in 
that they not only assured the fullest 
mobilization of the resources of all the 
Americas for the successful prosecution 
of the war; but also in that they made 
for the lasting mutuality and interde- 
pendence of the Americas when the 
crisis of war is past and permanent peace 
and security is the blessing we hope and 
pray for so reverently. 

It was not war alone that cemented 
this spirit of friendship. Something 
else was present in this attitude of the 
Americas to themselves—a resurgence of 
the tradition of pan-Americanism that 
had laid dormant for too many years, 

But it is the supreme hardships of 
wartime that teach lessons. They dem- 
onstrate for one thing—the value of 
inter-American cooperation. The su- 
preme crisis of war is the supreme test 
of the good neighbor. When this test 
arrived the good-neighbor republics of 
the Western Hemisphere were ready to 
meet it. 

This success augurs well for world ac- 
tion on the same principle. These Amer- 
ican Nations have discovered, through 
their own experience, that a basic un- 
derstanding between the peoples and the 
races of the world is necessary if the 
causes of conflict which produce violence 
are to be identified and prevented. Such 
a world-wide means is being devised and 
created with the help and the shining 
example of pan-America. 

What was begun at Bretton Woods and 
at Dumbarton Oaks is a practical at- 
tempt based on the present degree of 
understanding between peoples of the 
world with which we are not at war. 
What has been achieved must be rati- 
fied—nailed down as a foundation for 
further achievement and the experience 
and the development of a more com- 
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plete understanding makes this possible 
and we all hope soon a certainty. 

To develop the pan-American idea is 
a goal for the world—it must have the 
support as an ideal of relations between 
nations of a wider and equally realistic 
and tolerant understanding between the 
peoples of those nations. The common 
object of those peoples must be to erect 
a framework of world order, which after 
the long war is over, even the enemy peo- 
ples can discover to be not only -strong 
but just. 

The relations of the American nations 
show trust and confidence and belief in 
the future of each for the other and 
itself as well. There is the belief that 
by mutual consultation, candid discus- 
sion, hard work, and- cooperation the 
problems of the present can be solved 
in the best interests of all, and that plans 
to meet the problems of the future can 
be worked out and gradually made effec- 
tive in meeting the serious political, 
social, and economic trials that are 
asked. 

All of these pan-American problems 
and the degree of success in their solu- 
tion affect the future of every country 
in the American hemisphere and in the 
world. No nation today, large or small, 
can solve all its problems alone. It is 
the spirit of unity expressed by the idea 
of pan-Americanism which points the 
way to the goal of an era of great pro- 
ductivity, prosperity, welfare, and peace. 
That is the purpose of civilization. That 
is pan-American’s contribution to the 
security and peace and the better living 
of all the peoples of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I conclude my tribute 
To our good neighbors on this glorious 
celebration of Pan-America Day in the 
Halls of the great House of Representa- 
tives—the people’s forum of the Con- 
gress of the United States—and fer- 
vently hope that unto the end of time 
the ideals of pan-Americanism and their 
relations to world peace and security will 
prosper and multiply. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who wish to do so may be permitted to 
extend their remarks on the subject of 
Pan-American Day at the conclusion of 
the proceedings today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr, Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, quite fre- 
quently these days when I turn on my 
radio I hear a lovely voice singing: 

My dreams are getting better all the time. 

To think that we were strangers a couple 

of nights ago; 
Though it's a dream, I never dreamed 

She'd ever say “Hello.” 


On this great occasion it gives me, and 
I know it gives you, pleasure to recount 
that in our relationships in this hemi- 
sphere our dreams, our plans, and our 
good neighborliness are getting better 
all the time. 

To think that a few generations ago 
our country was at war within our hemi- 
sphere, arid to recount just what has 
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happened in recent months in the inter- 
est of a better understanding, should 
give every world-minded citizen of North 
and South America a great deal of pleas- 
ure and inspiration, and should furnish 
the foundation upon which to build a 
plan for greater things. There is much 
that must be done. ù 

It may be that upon an occasion of 
this kind when we are discussing pon- 
derous affairs of State one should not 
speak in terms of romantic songs of thè 
popular variety; but romance is not un- 
known to the Latin-American republics 
and to this hemisphere, and harmony is 
a thing we are all seeking. 

I think the State Department is de- 
serving of great credit for the work which 
has been done in recent months and 
years to make the State Department 
the people’s State Department, to 
breathe into it the breath of life and 
interest and color, in order that its work 
might capture the attention, the imagi- 
nation, and the support of the Ameri- 
can people. I take off my hat to the 
man who as Secretary of State permits 
us to call him Ed Stettinius. I commend 
him for the wonderful work he is doing 
in putting a heart into the good-neigh- 
bor policy. Those who are working with 
him in making the State Department 
more human, colorful, and realistic are 
performing a great service. The good- 
neighbor policy must not rest on dollars 
and diplomacy but upon genuine under- 
standing and mutual respect. 

We are certainly recognizing that the 
thing called world peace cannot be se- 
cured nor maintained by a few diplomats 
dressed in immaculate attire, clothed in 
aloofness—sticklers for style. 

Some of these things may be necessary, 
but the only way we can have peace, the 
only way we can have an effective State 
Department, is to make it the people’s 
State Department and get everybody, 
insofar as possible, interested in it. Is 
there anyone who does not know that 
the reason we are winning this war in 
the most gigantic effort in all time is that 
the people of America are interested in 
winning the war? It has not been found 
that a few men can win the war. It is 
taking thousands, it is taking millions 
and millions, and even the unity of 
nations composed of millions, in order 
to win the war. Is anyone so lacking in 
understanding that he thinks a few 
diplomats, a few representatives of the 
State Department, a few delegaies, can 
assure peace? I hope not. Peace is a 
matter and a problem of the people. 

So I think it is a fine thing that this 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House is sponsoring this program. I am 
happy to have some time yielded to me 
by the gentleman from Alabama. I 
think our House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs is meaning a lot, and it is going 
to mean more as it continues to assert 
itself. 

I hesitated to take the floor. But I 
was prompted to do so out of my pride in 
a couple of Texans who have high rank 
in matters of foreign affairs in Congress. 
We in Texas are tremendously proud of 
the ranking majority member on the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. LUTHER A, 
JOHNSON], We who live down near the 
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Rio Grande are proud of the work he is 
doing for his country and the world. 
We are proud that over in the other body 
we have a gallant leader from our State 
in the person of the gentleman from 
Texas, Tom CONNALLY, the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

I hope as an humble member of the 
Texas delegation I may speak for our 
group. Iknow I express your sentiments 
when I pay tribute to the genuine con- 
tribution which these men are making 
along with you in this quest for world 
understanding and peace. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs alone cannot 
steer this country on the right course any 
more than a few diplomats or delegates 
can. The Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
in its program, must have the support 
of the whole Congress, and the whole 
Congress must have the support of the 
American people—I do not mean a few 
thousand people; I mean Many millions 
of people. That is the only hope for the 
future. ‘ 

We realize we have to work with you 
on the prugrams which you undertake 
in world organization for peace. We 
have appropriated more than $300,000,- 
000,000 for war since the days of Pearl 
Harbor; much of it is expended and most 
of it is obligated. We have certainly 
learned just how expensive war has be- 
come in money and in lives. Wè know 
today, pe. haps even more definitely than 
we have ever known before, that’ war is 
unspeakably terrible, and that peace is 
about the most priceless possession that 
the world can have. 

So we have a big assignment. I, as 
a citizen of my country and as an official, 
have been tremendously proud to ob- 
serve the great awakening, so to speak, 
which has been going on in America in 
recent weeks. 

I said in the House on the. 13th of 
February, on the day following the an- 


-nouncement of the Yalta Conference, 
‘that out of 138,100,000 American citi- 


zens, only about 100,000, perhaps, had 
ever read the peace proposals which are 
soon to become the active consideration 
of the United Nations at San Francisco, 
leaving 138,000,000 people who probably 
would not know Dumbarton Oaks from 
the “spreading chestnut tree”—not by 
reason of any fault on their part, but 
by reason of the fact that they had not 
been afforded the opportunity to know 
of the program which America and the 
United Nations were proposing. 

Today I want, in my small way, to pay 
tribute to the very remarkable and won- 
derful job which has been done by the 
State Department in starting the ball 
rolling. This man Archibald MacLeish, 
Assistant Secretary of State in charge 
of public and cultural relations, has 
made a very definite contribution. The 
country has been tremendously im- 
pressed with his great program of organ- 
ization and dissemination of informa- 
tion. While only a few thousand peo-* 
ple knew something of our program for 
peace a few weeks ago, now there are 
millions and millions of Americans who 
know something of what is being pro- 
posed. There will never be in this coun- 
try, in this hemisphere, or anywhere 
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else, a program for peace which will suc- 
ceed unless fhe people have knowledge 
and information about it. There can be 
no unity based on ignorance. There 
can be no solidarity in this hemisphere 
and no successful Pan American Union, 
which is based upon ignorance. Educa- 
tion, information, and understanding 
are those essential things which build 
real solidarity in this hemisphere and in 
the world. Iknow that it has been heart- 
ening to you to see this awakening of 
America. We dare not try to assume in 
the future the position of disinterested 
bystander. That policy means war. I 
know that as I have—so have you—re- 
ceived letters from, say, the home-dem- 
onstration clubs, saying, “We are having 
a program on world peace plans. Can 
you send us any information?” 

Parent-Teacher Associations have 
written, “We are interested in Dumbar- 
ton Oaks and inter-American relations. 
How can we get information?” The 
churches and the schools have done like- 
wise. The churches have been espe- 
cially active, and their programs have 
touched millions of people. 

What do our people seek? They seek 
more light as to what is proposed. The 
lives of their sons are at stake. Farm 
organizations, organizations of labor, 
and women’s clubs of many kinds, and 
Rotary Clubs, Lions Clubs, Kiwanis 

‘Clubs, A. B. C. groups, and people here, 
there, and everywhere, individually and 
through organizations, have been mak- 
ing of America one great town hall dur- 
ing recent weeks and months. And it 
is a wonderful sign. It is a thing that 
will bring America to a realization of 
her great power and capacity for leader- 
ship in channels of ‘peace in these tragic 
days that are now upon us. 

Great credit must go to the press, radio, 
and motion-picture industry for the out- 
standing job they are doing in providing 
public information and stimulating inter- 
est and discussion. 

It is hard to create widespread public 
interest in so difficult a problem. Much 
remains to be done, but substantial 
progress is being made. 

I realize there are some danger sig- 
nals. Every day you and I hear some- 
one say, “Oh, what’s the use?” There 
are some who are preaching the doctrine 
of futility. They say, “Well, the League 
of Nations failed; what is the use?” 
Those millions of Americans who are un- 
willing to accept defeat in this enter- 
prise must combat the tendency toward 
futility and despair. We can do some- 
thing about it if we will do something 
about it. We are unworthy of the herit- 
age of our country if we permit ourselves 
to be betrayed by the spirit of futility. 

These programs for public information 
and support must continue. 

We are just in the beginning of what 
must be made a greater era. This man 
Thoreau in his book said that the day is 
dawning of which the sun is but the 
morning star. An awakened and deter- 
mined America can make it true, that a 
day is now dawning of which the sun is 
but the morning star of tomorrow. 

I recognize as you do that these ab- 
stract passages in the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposal, that those statements in the 
pact of Chapultepec cannot exactly be 
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called exciting reading. But we must 
have not only the will for a peaceful 
world, we must also have an effective or- 
ganization of peace-loving nations based 
upon definite understandings. 

No, we do not have time to discuss the 
Monroe Doctrine, as the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. Forcer] said. In 
the Monroe Doctrine we say to the ag- 
gressor, “Hands off!” Our proposal for 
peace extends that spirit to the entire 
world and says to every aggressor “Hands 
off” and says it with sufficient power and 
capacity to stop him in his tracks. That, 
as I understand it, is something of the 
idea in mind for the formation of this 
peace organization at San Francisco. 

A part of that pattern was the pact of 
Chapultepec, and further efforts must 
forever be made in this hemisphere if 
there is to be that world of tomorrow 
which we visualize. And let us not de- 
lude ourselves into believing that we in 
this hemisphere can isolate ourselves 
from the rest of the world. Men and 
nations and even hemispheres cannot 
live alone. 

So I thank the gentleman from Ala- 
bama for the time he has yielded me. 
Most of us do not have the honor to serve 
on the Committee on Foreign Affairs but 
we hope that you may plan well for fu- 
ture peace, and we pledge our best efforts 
in support of such a program. May we 
hope that our dreams and our plans for 
the future will be getting better all the 
time. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. PATRICK]. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, mine is 

-the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. I am sure the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee through its membership 
is glad to find that it can come on the 
floor now and present a matter of this 
kind and not have to do so alone. 

America is ‘waking. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon] is having better 
dreams than he used to have. So are 
many Americans. For that we are glad. 
My worthy Texas colleague overlooked 
in his discussion of fellow Texans to bring 
out the very friendly, expanding and 
sympathetic view of the Speaker of the 
House which is and has been so well 
known throughout his years in this 
House. 

Yes, it is fine that Members of Congress 
can appreciate Assistant Secretary Arch- 
ibald MacLeish when he speaks in prose 
of the good-neighbor policy. It is my 
honest opinion that those who recently 
spoke slightingly of MacLeish’s poetry 
were those who had not read enough of 
MacLeish to appreciate him. He is a 
really gifted poet and a study of his 
works reveals in him that which makes 
of him a truly good neighbor. Many of 
MacLeish’s lines reveal the same lofti- 
ness and strength in quality that made 
Walt Whitman great. 

I must compliment my colleague from 
Alabama [Mr. Jarman] upon the time he 
has devoted to this cause. We know how 
near it is to his heart. I remember when 
he was on other committees but decided 
if he could obtain a berth on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee he would take it. Ire- 
member his statement that he believed it 
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was one of the best places in America to 
serve. He has proven that and his 
dreams are getting better. 

I went to a school in my district—you 
know they let Congressmen come into 
the public schools—and the teacher, or 
I—I have forgotten which—asked that 
the children come up and write on the 
blackboard the names of a number of 
the best known Americans. I think per- 
haps 10 was the number of names 
chosen—10 great Americans. The 
children started with writing the name 
of Columbus, and Washington, Jefferson, 
Jackson, Lincoln, Roosevelt and so on, 
Only 1 wrote the name of Simon Boli- 
var, only 1. I went back to the rear of 
the room and found it was a little girl, a 
black-eyed girl, with long lashes, and 
black hair, a little girl of Portuguese an- 
cestry. Shame on us, shame on all of us, 
that in America, we have not extended 
knowledge of American history so that 
an average group of children in any 
public schoo] in America will write out 
10 names of great Americans and never 
move south of the border between us and 
Mexico, We are waking up now. I think 
America is beginning to know that she 
has neighbors. Even the Monroe Doc- 
trine grew out of a sort of isolationism. 
This movement does not. We realize now 
that in this world when Mussolini 
marched on Abyssinia, he was marching 
on 21 American republics. We realize 
now that when Hitler assaulted Poland, 
he was assaulting every democracy on 
earth. Surely that is true. 

With the Western Hemisphere we used 
to have a little bit of commerce. The 
United States and Chile had a system 
of commerce between them, and there 
was also a system of commerce between 
the United States and Brazil, and so on, 
Let us cross the ocean. The same was 
true as between us and Germany, the 
United States and Egypt, the United 
States and other nations, and so on all 
over the earth between nation and na- 
tion; but today there is but one world 
rotating ball of commerce, and that is 
this world over, and we all dip into it. 
Out of it we get the things of life. We 
get sugar from one place, tin from an- 
other, tobacco from another, rubber 
from another, and the silicon in your 
radio has to come from Mexico or farther 
south. Your medicine cabinet reaches 
to every country on earth, particularly 
to the countries of South America. So 
we are learning things. Let us take Ar- 
gentina. Let us not too severely blame 
Argentina because she was so cold and 
distrustful toward us, but rather let us 
blame ourselves. Geographically she is 
a little farther removed from us. Maybe 
that has some relation to that situation, 
but we must realize that it is just as far 
from Argentina to us as it is from us to 
Argentina, and we must remember as 
neighbors that an Argentinian is as 
much interested in his affairs and in 
his national welfare, and health, as a 
citizen of the United States is in his. If 
we will have an understanding, then we 
can be neighbors from the heart, They 
to the south were a little distrustful when 
Mr. Hull launched his good-neighbor 
campaign with such acclaim. They said, 
“Oh, yes; when your affairs are in 
trouble, and your pot is boiling, and 
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you have serious leaks in it, you become 
interested in us; you have always mani- 
fested a great interest when your special 
interests are involved; if you have in 
Argentina or Brazil, or anywhere, in- 
vestments in oil, or in your manufactur- 
ing industries, then in that little area 
you manifest tremendously acute in- 
terest, so that we wonder now what it is 
that causes your interest; it must be 
buried somewhere in your selfishness.” 

But now, Mr, Speaker, the people are 
beginning to realize the true need of an 
abiding and enduring neighborliness and 
friendliness and understanding. They 
realize, too, we of the United States 
are in dead earnest and less selfish than 
they feared. Thus we are beginning to 
knit up the ravelled sleeve of neglect 
in our hemispherical system. We are 
getting somewhere at last. The duty is 
upon us that has been ours since the 
declaration of the Monroe Doctrine. 
The doors are opened a little wider and 
our hearts, I fully believe, have opened 
a little more. Our understanding is not 
adult in stature but is maturing. At 
least we are asking that our neighbors 
come into our homes. 

Our duty will not be fulfilled until 
the very textbooks in our schools re- 
fiect the historic truths of the entire 
hemisphere, until our neighbors recog- 
nize our historic monuments, which they 
already do as to ours much better than 
we as to theirs. So there is a lot to think 
of. We must live and think as good 
neighbors throughout all seasons. If we 
are to do unto others as we would have 
others do unto us, we must start by the 
gentle things and be thoughtful during 
days of peace. Just about the time there 
was a threatened war, in the past, we 
began to get very nice and send our emis- 
saries out to our southern neighbors 
to get better acquainted. Then when 
trouble passed by we would settle down 
to peace; when our neighborliness should 
have manifested itself better than ever, 
we would forget it until the pot began 
to boil with trouble again. So this time 
it must be better. It must be on an all- 
time basis. 

There came upon the earth one time 
a philosopher, He said that the meek 
should inherit the earth. The meek in 
the animal kingdom have already in- 
herited the earth. By reason of their 
very fierceness the lions and the tigers 
and the leopards do not roam through 
our forests-any more. We have to go 
to a zoo or a menagerie to see them. 
The warring state of man has brought 
him right to the brink of that day. We 
have got to be good neighbors. 

I sincerely hope, as we all sincerely 
pray, that the San Francisco Conference 
is a station on the road to security from 
man’s selfishness and fierce nature. If 
we are going to pursue that very neces- 
sary course, we must do it with the gen- 
tle things, the homey things, the things 
that bring nations to know one another. 
It is a matter of mutual history. It 
is a matter of study. It is a matter of 
commerce. It is a matter of association 
one with the other. It is a matter of 
unselfish cooperation, and if we do not 
get it, somebody else will get us. We 
had a very close call this time. Only by 
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the grace of God were we able to catch 
hold before the bus got away. 

Surely our eyes are opened and surely 
the devotion of an entire day by the 
Congress of the United States to pan- 
Americanism, to Western Hemisphere 
Day, will be hands across the hemisphere. 

Mr. JARMAN, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Vooruts]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have listened with a great deal 
of interest to the speeches that have been 
made here today in the House on the sub- 
ject of Pan-American Day. One of the 
thoughts that has been uppermost in my 
own mind has been that our observance 
of this occasion ought to have a twofold 
emphasis. First of all we might well feel 
that every word that we speak here today 
is spoken in memoriam to the great worl: 
that our late President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, has done toward founding the 
relationship between the different repub- 
lics of this hemisphere upon what he 
termed the “good-neighbor policy.” I 
think it no more than a frank facing of 
the facts to say that we had a long way to 
go; that certain actions on the part of 
our Government in the past had caused 
feelings of suspicion and distrust to be 
awakened in our fellow Americans to the 
south of us. 

I hope and I believe that to a very 
great extent those feelings have been 
allayed in recent years. But it is not 
enough, is it, for us to simply observe the 
great work of our late President in this 
regard? It is only enough for us to 
carry on the good-neighbor policy in his 
name and in the name of humanity. 
That, I take it, is the second purpose of 
our observance here today. 

It is obviously a matter of most para- 
mount importance that our neighbors to 
the south should realize that the good- 
neighbor policy was not only a policy of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt but rather a policy 
which under, his leadership as well as 
under our present President and the 
Presidents yet to come, has been espoused 
by this entire Nation and its Congress 
and which finds its roots in the under- 
standing of the American people as a 
whole. 

Mr: MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr.MAHON. Does not the gentleman 
want to amplify that statement further 
and say that the good-neighbor policy is 
not simply the policy of our late beloved 
President Roosevelt, it is not simply the 
policy of the people of the United States, 
it is likewise the policy and program of 
the Latin-American republics. It is 
their organization, it is their program, it 
is their slogan as well as our own. We 
have just a part in it. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I ap- 
preciate very much the gentleman's con- 
tribution. I am glad indeed that he 
brought that out. It is quite impossible, 
of course, for there to be good neighbors 
unless there are more than one of them. 

I take it that what we really mean 
when we talk about the good-neighbor 
policy is a relationship of mutual respect 
and regard between coequal nations in 
this portion of the world. 
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On the one hand, I do not find that 
those citizens of Latin-America or those 
citizens of our own country who are of 
Latin-American descent desire any 
patronizing or weak relationship on our 
part toward them. What on the con- 
trary they want is a feeling of mutual 
respect and trust to exist, where each 
will do his part in promoting the inter- 
ests of all the people of this hemisphere. 

That leads me to one of the main 
points that I wanted to make, because 
after all we are talking not about today, 
not simply about the period before this 
terrible war is finally won, we are not 
even talking about the deliberations at 
San Francisco alone or the founding of a 
world organization for the maintenance 
of peace, important as those things are. 
What we are talking about is a relation- 
ship of peace and cooperation that can 
extend throughout the years. There we 
get down to certain admittedly difficult 
but basically important questions. For 
I believe that the one thing which we 
in the United States have most earnestly 
to bear in mind is that the thing that we 
desire for every single one of the Ameri- 
can republics is the fullest and most 
complete development of the national 
life of that republic for its own sake. 

I should like to contrast that with the 
relationship which might exist between 
a great, powerful, and wealthly nation 
like our own and some of those nations 
which up to date have been less favored 
by circumstances. There can be a rela- 
tionship where American investment is 
made only for the purpose of acquiring 
ownership and control in the nation 
where that investment is made. That 
is not what we seek. We ought to re- 
member that the best customers of our 
Nation are the nations that are the most 
highly industrialized and developed in 
the whole world. We must realize also 
that to the extent that there can be a 
development of the industries, of the 
public utilities, of the educational sys- 
tems, of the highway systems, and of the 
scientific advancements in all of the na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere, to the 
extent that those things can happen, to 
the extent that the national life in every 
part of this hemisphere can grow and 
develop and flower into the best of which 
it is capable, to that same extent the 
relationship between that nation and 
the United States will be enriched and 
deepened and improved. 

So the sort of thing which I look for- 
ward to is the development of the re- 
sources and national life of all the na- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere with 
such aid and encouragement as the 
United States can give, but not with the 
relationship where we remain the one 
great and powerful Nation necessarily, 
and the other nations are simpler and 
less developed than our own. I look 
forward to the time when in this hemi- 
sphere there may be a development 
throughout the length and breadth of it, 
from the North Pole to Cape Horn, of na- 
tions, so that in each country their 
peoples will develop to the fullest extent 
of which they are capable. 

I believe it is true that here in this 
Western Hemisphere we can give an ex- 
ample to the remainder of the world. 
I know of:no other example in all his- 
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tory where there has been developed a 
condition, as well as we have done to date, 
where there has been developed the kind 
of relationship which exists between the 
United States, on one hand, and other 
republics of the Americas, on the other. 
Ordinarily, where a group of nations 
which would compare with this group has 
been in existence, there has been a ten- 
dency on the part of the most powerful 
nations to dominate the affairs of the 
other nations. That we must sedulously 
avoid, 

In my judgment, the other nations of 
the Western Hemisphere will judge our 
sincerity largely by the treatment ac- 
corded to that eminently worthwhile 
group of citizens in our own country, 
namely, those citizens who are of Latin- 
American descent. As I read the casu- 
alty lists from my own State—and I go 
over them every single night—as I read 
those names, I find anywhere from one- 
fourth to one-third of those names are 
names such as Gonzales or Sanchez, 
names indicating that the very lifeblood 
of our citizens of Latin-American de- 
scent in the uniform of the armed forces 
of the United States is being poured out 
to win victory in this war. We ought not 
to forget that. We ought to resolve that 
in the future every single one of these 
citizens shall have the fullest and freest 
opportunity which this country is capable 
of giving him to advance to such posi- 
tions of influence and eminence as their 
own personal qualities make possible. So 
we have here in our own Nation, in mini- 
ature perhaps, the same problem, the 
Same ideals, and the same hopes which 
we have for international relationships 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

We are living in the most significant 
period of history that the world has seen 
in at least 500 years. I feel much en- 
couraged by what has happened in. the 
House this afternoon. I hope it may be 
a good omen for what will come out of 
San Francisco. I close with the warn- 
ing that we cannot expect the delibera- 
tions at San Francisco, the formation of 
a world organization, or even the adher- 
ence of all the nations to such an organ- 
ization to be the answer to peace. The 
answer to peace will come out of the 
hearts of the peoples; out of the quality 
of the life within the nations, and out 
of the relationship of mutual respect and 
understanding which is builded between 
these peoples as they march forward 
into the future. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HINSHAW]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, many 
distinguished representative members of 
this great Republic have spoken here 
this afternoon concerning our relations 
with our friends to the south. 

In October of 1941, as a member of a 
select committee of this House, it was my 
privilege to visit 10 of those great coun- 
tries of Latin America. The trip was 
made by air. The chairman of our 
committee was the Honorable Jack 
Nichols, of Oklahoma, and on the com- 
mittee were likewise Hon. Richard M. 
Kleberg, of Texas, and Hon. Everett M. 
Dirksen, of Illinois. In going to and 
through those countries we were uni- 
formly met with cordiality and the high- 
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est degree of courtesy by all. We en- 
joyed meeting those fine people and visit- 
ing with them. We found them to be 
of the very highest type of citizens, 
-handsomely endowed with grace and 
culture, certainly educated even beyond 
what had been the good fortune of many 
of us here. 

One thing that impressed me more 
than all cthers was the fact of the great 
difference that we of this country have 
with cur friends to the south, a differ- 
ence which can be overcome. It is the 
difference in language. We found it very 
difficult to express ourselves to them and 
they to us, with the exception of one 
member of our committee, Hon. Richard 
M. Kleberg, of Texas, who spoke the 
Spanish language without accent, and 
perfectly in his choice of words. In an 
address of response to our cordial wel- 
come which he'was privileged to deliver 
on the floor of the congress of one of 
the great republics which we visited, he 
called attention to the fact that this 
difference between our country and those 
south of the border, the difference in 
language, should be overcome so that 
we might meet each other on a com- 
mon plane of personal understanding. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it has been my 
hope ever since that the educators cf 
this country and the people who are the 
parents of those being educated would 
do their utmest to see to it that the 
Spanish language, and on occasion the 
Portuguese language, which is spoken in 
Brazil, should be taught in our public 
schools in the United States. When we 
as individuals are able to understand 
our Latin-American neighbors when they 
speak in their own tongue and when 
they are able to understand us in ours, 
there need be no differences between us, 
because our minds can meet them on a 
common level of understanding. I hope 
that that happy circumstance transpires 
soon for all of us. 

We salute here today the United States 
of Colombia, the United States of Brazil, 
the United States of Mexico, and all of 
the other great estados unidos del sud, 
our brother republics. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of a resolution which is at 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 226 

Wheress April 14 has been proclaimed as 
Pan American Day on which proper atten- 
tion is to be devoted to the solidarity and 
friendly relations of’the American republics; 
and 

Whereas by resolution adopted this House 
would have observed Pan-American Day in a 
session devoted exclusively to matters appro- 
priate to that occasion on April 14 but for 
the untimely passing of President Roosevelt; 
and 

Whereas this House has today, in a session 
postponed because of the country’s bereave- 
ment, observed Pan-American Day in a ses- 
sion devoted exclusively to matters appropri- 
ate to such an occasion; and 

Whereas Pan-American Day was widely 
celebrated throughout the American repub- 
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lics on April 14 and would have been much 
more widely celebrated in the United States 
but for the circumstances; and 

Whereas the recent Inter-American Confer- 
ence on problems of war and peace at Mexico 
City has given renewed emphasis and vitality 
to the principles of peaceful cooperation 
among the sovereign republics of this hemi- 
sphere: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
That— 

1. There is at this time expressed its 
faith in the principle of pan-American soli- 
darity and its conviction that the develop- 
ment of closer relations, based on friendship 
and mutual understanding among the repub- 
lics of this hemisphere, are of the highest 
importance to the welfare of the peoples of 
the Americas and to the world as a whole; 
and 

2. The House of Representatives does here- 
by extend its cordial greetings to the clubs 
and meetings of persons throughout the 21 
American republics who participated in the 
continental celebration of Pan American Day 
on April 14, or thereafter; and 

3. That sufficient copies of this resolution 
shall be transmitted to President Sebastian 
Santandreu Herrera, of the permanent com- 
mittee of the American Inter-Parliamentary 
Congress at Santiago, Chile, that he may 
transmit one to the other legislative bodies 
affiliated with that organization for their 
special attention. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To. Mr. Ricuarps (at the request of 
Mr. Hare), for 10 days, on account of 
official business. 

To Mr. Hancock (at the request of 
Mr, GAMBLE), indefinitely, on account of 
illness. 

To Mr. Mason, for 2 weeks, to attend 
Mayo Clinic for physical check-up. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills and a joint 
resolution of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 

H. R.2122. An act to extend to June 30, 
1946, the period during which females may 
be employed in the District of Columbia for 
more than 8 hours a day, or 48 hours a week, 
under temporary permits; 

H. R. 2687. An act to grant the honorary 
rank of colonel to Edward J. Kelly, major and 
superintendent of the Metropolitan Police 
force of the District of Columbia; and u 

H. J. Res. 106. Joint resolution to amend 
section 5 (k) of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, with re- 
spect to the deferment of registrants engaged 
in agricultural occupations or endeavors 
essential to the war effort. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 122. An act to amend an act entitled “An 
act to establish standard weights and meas- 
ures for the District of Columbia; to define 
the duties of the Superintendent of Weights 
and Measures, and Markets, of the District of 
Columbia; and for other purposes”, approved 
March 3, 1921, as amended; 

S. 123. An act to amend section 14 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for com- 
mitments to, maintenance in, and discharges 
from the District Training School, and for 
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other purposes”, approved March 3, 1925, and 
to amend section 15 thereof, as amended;_ 

S. 124. An act to amend section 16 of the 
ect entitled “An act to amend the act en- 
titled ‘An act to fix and regulate the salaries 
of teachers, school officers, and other em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia’, approved June 20, 1906, 
as amended, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved June 4, 1924; and 

8.638. An act to amend the Code of Laws 
of the District of Columbia by adding a new 
section 548a, and providing for the recording 
of veterans’ discharge certificates. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H, R.2252. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 2374. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending Tune 30, 1945, 
and for prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 2 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, April 25, 1945, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMI-TEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 o’clock a. m., Wednesday, 
April 25, 1945, to resume rebuttal testi- 
mony on H. R. 1262, Railroad Retire- 
ment. 

COMMITTFE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 

The Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation will meet in executive 
session at 10:20 a. m., on Thursday, April 
26, 1945, in the committee room, 356 
House Office Building. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: Committee 
on Appropriations. H. R. 3024. A bill 
making appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 437). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 439. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 3000. A bill to amend sec- 
tions 11 (c) and 16 of the Federal Reserve 
Act, as amended, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 441). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, 
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Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 39. Concurrent resolution to declare a 
governmental policy in relation to the appre- 
hension and punishment of war criminals; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 442). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BURCH: Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. S. 906. An act granting a 
franking privilege to Anna Eleanor Roote- 
velt; with amendment (Rept. No, 440). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: 

H.R, 3024. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union and 
ordered to be printed. 

By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: 

H.R.3025. A bill authorizing the con- 
veyance of certain lands to the city of 
Cheyenne, Wyo.; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. SHAFER: 

H. R. 3026. A bill to provide for crediting 
active service in the armed forces of the 
Dominion of Canada as military service for 
purposes of the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1987, as amended; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H. R.3027. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States Court of Claims with 
respect to suit No, E346 entitled “Klamath 
and Modoc Tribes and Yahooskin Band of 
Snake Indians v. United States,” and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H. R. 3028. A bill to amend the act of 
August 17, 1937, as amended, relating to the 
establishment of the Cape Hatteras National 
Seashore Recreational Area in the State of 
North Carolina; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R.3029. A bill for the relief of Ruby 
Doris Calvert, as administratrix of the estate 
of Frederick Calvert, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By. Mr. SHAFER: 

H. R. 3030. A bill granting a pension to 
Harry M. Snow; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H.R. 3031. A bill for the relief of Walter 

A. Moffatt; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


427. By Mr. STEVENSON: Petition of John 
L. May and sundry other residents of Wis- 
consin relative to conducting an investiga- 
tion at the Veterans’ Administration facility 
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at Wood, Wis.; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

428. By Mr. GWINN of New York: Petition 
submitted by 957 residents of New York, 
protesting the enactment of House bill 
2082 or any other prohibition legislation; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25, 1945 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, with earth’s strident 
voices stilled, may the hush of Thy 
presence bow our spirits in reverence and 
contrition. Open our eyes to see Thee, 
not only in mystic moments of calm but 
in Thy brooding purposes in the history 
of these days on ages telling. 

We are solemnly conscious this day of 
a cloud of invisible witnesses, the vast 
army of the valiant who, pouring out the 
sweet wine of youth through days of con- 
flict and battle flame, have passed in 
splendor to their eternal glory that this 
very day might dawn. Our prayers at 
this noontide of hope and expectation 
join the intercessions of uncounted myri- 
ads who yearn for lasting peace that the 
gathering of the nations at the Golden 
Gate may find a gateway into a new 
world of mutual understanding, trust, 
cooperation, and power dedicated to 
progress and freedom for all peoples. 

Especially we beseech Thy enabling 
grace upon those who in this momen- 
tous hour stand and speak for our dear 
land. In union with those of other lands 
who love freedom more than life, may 
there be laid the. foundation of a new 


, home for all humanity, a refuge from 


hate and strife for all nations whose 
walls are brotherhood and whose radiant 
promise is peace on earth to men of 
good will. We ask it in the Redeemer’s 
name, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. HATCH, and by 


unanimous consent, the reading of the ` 


Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Tuesday, April 24, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF THE BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
April 24, 1945, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 514) for 
the relief of the Baldwin Bros. Pav- 
ing Co. 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF FRANK- 


LIN D. ROOSEVELT BY THE CHILEAN 
SENATE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair has received a cablegram from the 
Honorable Hernan Videla Lira, Vice 
President of the Chilean Senate, an- 
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nouncing the adoption of a resolution by 
the Chilean Senate on April 13 in 
memory of our late President, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. The Chair feels sure 
that all Senators, and, indeed, all other 
Americans, will be proud of the action of 
the Chilean Senate, and, therefore, 
without objection, the cablegram will be 
printed in the Recorp, both in Spanish 
and in English. 

The cablegram, which was ordered to 
lie on the table, is as follows: 

SANTIAGO DE CHILE, April 13, 1945, 
PRESIDENTE SENADO DE ESTADOS UNDISO, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Cumpleme manifestar 4. E. que el Sanado de 
Chile se Constitituyo Especialmente en sesion 
en el dia de hoy para renbir el homenaje 
de su admiracion y respeta a la memoria del ` 
ilustre Republico y Egregio Americano que 
fuera el ex Presidente Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt y aprobar ademas un proyecto de ley 
que junto con dalre caracter national al duelo 
que aflije a esa nacion mermana autoriza 
para erajar en honor de tan precilaro cuidad- 
ano y por suscripcion popular un monumento 
que represente la parte de Chile en el recon- 
cocimiento que America y el mundo le deben 
por su accion infatigable para asentar de 
manera definitiva las ideas de dignidad 
humana justica y libertad que informan la 
democracia punto reciba 4. E. ý la honorable 
corporacion de su digna presidencia las ex- 
presiones de pesar del Senado de Chile punto, 

HERNÁN VIDELA LIRA, 
Vice Presidente, Senado Chile. 
[Translation] 
SANTIAGO DE CHILE, April 13, 1945. 
PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have the honor to inform Your Excel- 
lency that the Senate of Chile met in special 
session today in order to pay the tribute of 
its admiration and respect to the memory of 
that illustrious champion of democracy and 
outstanding American, the late President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and, furthermore, 
in order to approve a bill which not only 
gives national character to the mourning 
which afflicts your sister nation but also au- 
thorizes the erection, in honor of so outstand- 
ing a citizen by popular subscription, of a 
monument representing Chile’s part in the 
gratitude which America and the world owe 
him for his indefatigable efforts to establish 
in a definite manner the ideas of human dig- 
nity, justice, and liberty, which give shape 
to democracy. Accept, Excellency, for your- 
self and for the honorable body over which 
you preside, the expressions of sympathy of 
the Senate of Chile. 

HERNÁN Vinera Lima, 
Vice President of the Senate of Chile. 


THE BUILDING OF A LASTING PEACE— 


OPEN LETTER FROM LT. EDWARD PEARY 
STAFFORD, U. S. N. R. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, contrary 
to my usual custom, I ask unanimous 
consent to include in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks an open letter which 
just came to me this morning from Lt. 
Edward Peary Stafford, U. S. N. R., a 
grandson of Admiral Peary, who raised 
the American flag at the North Pole. It 
is such an extraordinary letter from a 
young man in the service of his country 
that I think it appropriate that it should 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the letter will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The letter is as follows: 


It is safe to say now that the end is in 
sight. Whatever lies between this hour and 
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that tense moment in some formal room 
when the scratching of the official pen si- 
Jences the guns aroung the world, at that 
moment the burden of responsibility will 
shift. Until then, it is ours; after then, it 
goes to you. While there is still time, and 
while the nations still depend for their lives 
and their freedom on the strength of our 
arms, we would like to repeat the facts and 
ideals that may have become obscured be- 
neath the triumphant headlines and the 
bustling routine of the home front. 

Twenty-six years ago this fall, you were 
finishing up a war yourselves. You came 
home successful and happy, glad to be rid 
of the stench and the mud and the lice 
of the trenches, proud that you had justified 
the faith of the war-tired people of the world. 
And then, in some way you were able to 
figure out, as the post-war months and years 
went by, it began to appear that the faith 
had not been justified at all, that your friends 
had not died for a “war to end wars,” but 
for a couple of decades of truce. Very soon 
it was eviden’ that the dirty job was all 
to do over again, only harder—and we have 
had to do it. 

Gentlemen, you are the Government of the 
United States. It is unthinkable that this 
horror can happen yet again. It is unthink- 
able that our friends, too, should have died 
in the pestholes of the earth for a few fretful 
years between wars. We demand that you 
bend every resource of your trained, mature 
minds and every ounce of the courage and 
integrity for which you were elected, toward 
the building of a lasting peace. 

We are young and tired and there is dust 
and salt spray and blood in our eyes; our 
hearts are sore from the endless ache of 
separation—it is your job. You must do it 
for good and forever. 

We give you, at the long green tables of 
the conference, with the mightiest of the 
nations behind you, our trust and our con- 
fidence, We promise you, if you succeed, the 
heart-deep thanks of all the little people to 
whom we have talked in all the corners of 
the earth; the little people who always take 
the beatings when the nations go berserk. 
We promise you that your names will be 
spoken with reverence and gratitude for a 
thousand years, in every language that man 
speaks. J 

If you try with all your hearts and all your 
minds and all your might—and fail—you 
shall have the warm handgrasp of sympathy 
and sorrow and understanding. 

Gentlemen, if you fail for any reason 
humanly surmountable in that hour of man- 
kind’s greatest need, we, and the world, will 
never forgive or forget. 

EDWARD PSARY STAFFORD, 
Lieutenant, U. S. N. R. 


THE OPENING OF THE SAN FRANCISCO 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, all the 
world knows that today in the city of 
San Francisco, the representatives of the 
peoples of the earth are gathered in a 
high and solemn undertaking. They are 
assembled to effectuate an instrument 
which will make for a just and enduring 
peace if humanly possible. 

The eyes of all mankind glow today 
with a light of hope. The hearts of man- 
kind, heavy with the woes of war, are up- 
lifted. Thé lips of mankind part in 
prayer that vision and guidance may 
come to the delegates of the United Na- 
tions. May they receive this benediction 
of the Master: “Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

The city of San Francisco is well 
named after St. Francis of Assisi. In the 
year 1226, St. Francis uttered a prayer 
which has rung down through the cen- 
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turies and which is most fitting for this 
day. My brother Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. HAwKEs] presented me a little 
card on which this prayer was printed, 
and I should like to read from it now: 
Lord, make me an instrument of Your 
peace; where there is hatred, let me sow love; 
where there is injury, pardon; where there is 
discord, union; where there is doubt, faith; 
where there is despair, hope; where there is 
darkness, light; and where there is sadness, 


joy. 

O Divine Master, grant that I may not so 
much seek to be consoled as to console; to be 
understood, as to understand; to be loved, as 
to love, for it is in giving that we receive; it 
is in pardoning that we are pardoned, and 
it is in dying that we are born to eternal life. 


It is the deep and earnest yearning of 
mankind that this prayer of St. Francis 
be fulfilled for the delegates at the Gold- 
en Gate. For through such fulfilment, 
power and inspiration may come to them 
to build well the edifice of peace. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Ihave an 
engagement with the Navy Department 
today for 12:30, on official business, and 
I ask leave of absence from the Senate 
until such time as I am able to return, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon? ‘The Chair hears 
none, and leave is granted. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on April 24, 1945, he presented to the 
President of the United States the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills: 

§. 122. An act to amend an act entitled “An 
act to establish standard weights and meas- 
ures for the District of Columbia; to define 
the duties of the Superintendent of Weights, 
Measures, and Markets, of the District of 
Columbia; and for other purposes,” approved 
March 3, 1921, as amended; 

8.123. An act to amend section 14 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for commit- 
ments to, maintenance in, and discharges 
from the District Training School, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 3, 1925, and 
to amend section 15 thereof, as amended; 

5.124. An act to amend section 16 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the act en- 
titled ‘An act to fix and regulate the salaries 
of teachers, school officers, and other em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,’ approved June 20, 1906, 
as amended, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 4, 1924; and 

S.638. An act to amend the Code of Laws 
of the District of Columbia by adding a new 
section 548a, and providing for the recording 
of veterans’ discharge certificates, 


MEMORIALS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
for the Senate memorials, numerously 
signed, of sundry citizens of Margate 
City and vicinity, in the State of New 
Jersey, remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of House bill 2082, to reduce ab- 
senteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

LIQUOR TRAFFIC ON THE FIGHTING 

FRONTS—PETITION 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference a petition signed by 
various citizens of Norway, Maine, with 
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respect to the liquor traffic on the fight- 
ing fronts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the petition will be re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR SALES AROUND 
MILITARY CAMPS—PETITION 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I have 
received a petition with 167 signatures of 
citizens of mine in the State of Delaware 
who are praying for the enactment of 
Senate bill 860, relating to the sale of 
alcoholic liquors to the members of the 
land and naval forces of the United 
States. I ask unanimous consent to 
present the petition and that it be appro- 
priately referred. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection; the petition will be received 
and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 925. A bill authorizing the Postmaster 
General to continue to use post office clerks 
and city letter carriers interchangeably; to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 926. A bill to amend section 409 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

S. 927, A bill to revive and reenact the act 
entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Montana, or the 
counties of Roosevelt, Richland, and McCone, 
singly or jointly, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the 
Missouri River, at or near Poplar, Mont.,”« 
approved July 28, 1937; to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

By Mr. HILL (for Mr. CONNALLY) : 

S. 928. A bill to provide for the promotion 
of American prisoners of war; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL (for Mr. ANDREWS): 

S. 929. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Marie J. 

Huffman; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 930. A bill to amend section 451 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


FEDERAL AID FOR PUBLIC AIRPORTS— 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S..2) to provide for 
Federal aid for the development, con- 
struction, improvement, and repair of 
public airports in the United States, and 
for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce and 
ordered to be printed. 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE CLOTHING 
INDUSTRY—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
MURRAY 
[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an address on 

the subject of the problems confronting the 
clothing industry, delivered by him before 
the Woolen Wholesalers National Association, 

Inc., at New York City on April 11, 1945, 

which appears in thé Appendix.] 


BATTLE OF THE WARSAW GHETTO— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR LANGER 


{Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address đe- 
livered by him at the Never Back to the 
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Ghetto rally, in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
April 19, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


TRAGEDY—AND A CHALLENGE—FACE 
AMERICA—ARTICLE BY SENATOR LA 
FOLLETTE 


[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“Tragedy—And a Challenge—Face America,” 
written by Senator La FOLLETTE and published 
in the Progressive of April 23, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY FORMER SENATOR F. RYAN 
DUFFY AT MEMORIAL SERVICES FOR 
THE LATE PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


[Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Hon. F., Ryan Duffy, former United 
States Senator, at memorial services for the 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt, at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on April 15, 1945, which appears 
im the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 


[Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an address delivered by W. W. Grant at a 
memorial service for the late President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, held by the Den- 
ver (Colo.} Chamber of Commerce on April 
18, 1945, which appears in the Appendix.] 


MOONBEAMS THAT UNITE—EDITORIAL 
FROM CHARLESTON (S. C.) NEWS- 
COURIER 


[Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Moonbeams That Unite,” published 
in the Charleston (S. C.) News-Courier of 
January 12, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


. Mr. HILL, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Hayden O'Daniel 
Austin Hill Radcliffe 
Brewster Hoey Revercomb 
Burton Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Butler Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Capper La Follette Stewart 
Chavez McCarran 
Donnell McClellan ‘Taylor 
McFarland Tunnell 
n McKellar Tydings 
Fulbright Maybank Walsh 
Gerry White 
Green Mitchell Wiley 
Guffey Moore Wilson 
Gurney Morse oung 
Hatch Murdock 
Hawkes Murray 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I 
should like to make an announcement 
concerning three Senators. This morn- 
ing we were holding hearings in the 
Small Business Committee on surplus 
property problems, and at the hearing 
there were present the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. Buck], and the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. Hart], In the 
event they do not reach the Senate 
Chamber before the completion of the 
quorum call, I wish to have in the RECORD 
the announcement that they are detained 
on account of this committee work. 
They are at this moment actually in the 
committee room conducting this hearing. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Giass], the Sena< 
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tor from New York [Mr. Meran], and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GEORGE], and the Senator from 
Utah (Mr, THomas] are absent visiting 
various concentration and prison camps 
in Europe. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent as a delegate to the In- 
ternational Conference in San Francisco, 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Briccs] and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Pepper] are absent on public busi- 
ness, 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers] is absent attending the funeral 
of his father. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
BarLey], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr, Briso], the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator 
from Illinois {Mr. Lucas], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McMa- 
Hon], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Overton], the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Russet.], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THomas], and the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. WAGNER] are 
absent attending committee meetings 
and public business pertaining to their 
respective States. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Bai] is absent because of a 
death in his family. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. WHERRY], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] are 
absent on official business. 


-y The, Senator from Michigan [Mr, 


T NDENBERG! is absent on official busi- 
ness as a delegate to the International 
Conference at San Francisco. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER] is detained on official depart- 
mental business. 

The following Senators are detained in 
committee meetings and on official busi- 
ness: 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Buck], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. BUSHFIELD], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Coron], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Hart), 
the Senator from North Dakota {[Mr. 
LANGER], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
REED], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosry], and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. WILLIS]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty- 
nine Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. McMAHON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask that the RECORD 
show that when the quorum call was 
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had I was attending a committee meet- 
ing in the Committee on Small Business, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
REcorD will so show. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENTS OF 
STATE, JUSTICE, ETC. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2603) making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, Commerce, the Judiciary, and the 
Federal Loan Ager cy for the fiscal year 
ending Jure 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
is the bill making annual appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, 
and Commerce, the Judiciary, and the 
Federal Loan Agency. I ask unanimous 
consent that the formal reading of the 
bill be dispensed with, that it be reađ 
for amendment, and that committee 
amendments be first considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Tz 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will proceed to state the 
amendm :nts of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading “Title I—Department of State— 
Office of the Secretary of State,” on page 
2, line 8, after the word “State”, to 
strike out “$9,600,000” and insert “$10,- 
000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The rext amendment was, on page 3, 
line 9, after the word “including”, to in- 
sert “not to exceed $10,000 for”; and in 
line 25, after the word “foregoing”, to 
strike out “$750,000” and insert “$810,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, 
line 12, after the words “per day” and 
the semicolon, to insert “not to exceed 
$500 for.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Foreign service,” on page 8, 
line 2, after “(22 U. S. C. 20)”, to strike 
out “$4,850,000” and insert “$4,500,000.” 

The amendment was agree: to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, 
line 10, after the word “duties” and the 
semicolon, to strike out “$2,000,000” and 
insert “$2,100,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, 
line 21, after the word “light”, to strike 
out “$3,280,000” and insert “$3,563,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
10, line 16, after the word “efficiently”, 
to strike out “$2,100,000” and insert 
“$2,200,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
11, line 8, after the word “services”, 
to strike out “$4,150,000” and insert 
“$4,287,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
12, line 3, after the word “necessary”, 
to strike out “$1,650,000” and insert 
“$1,725,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
13, line 1, after the numerals “1942”, 


1945 


to strike out “$6,000,000” and insert 
“$6,289,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
15, line 19, after the word “necessary”, 
to strike out “$8,000,000” and insert 
“$8,460,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
16, after line 3, to insert: 3 

Foreign Service buildings fund: For the 
purpose of carrying into effect the provisions 
of the act of May 25, 1938, entitled “An act 
to provide additional funds for buildings 
for the use of the diplomatic and consular 
establishments of the United States” (22 
U. S. C. 295a), including the initial altera- 
tions, repair, and furnishing of buildings 
acquired under said act, $1,000,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, cn page 
16, line 15, after “(31 U. S. C. 107)”, 
to strike out “$16,000,000” and insert 
“$18,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “International Obligations” on 
page 24, after line 14, to insert: 

Rio Grande emergency flood protection: 
For emergency flood-control work, includ- 
ing protection, reconstruction, and repair of 
all structures under the jurisdiction of the 
International Boundary Commission, United 
States and Mexico, threatened or damaged 
by flood waters of the Rio Grande, which 
have heretofore been authorized and erected 
under the provisions of treaties between the 
United States and Mexico, or in pursuance 
of Federal laws authorizing improvements 
on the Rio Grande, including the objects 
specified in this act under the head “Con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance, pub- 
lic-works project,” to be immediately avail- 
able and to remain available until expended, 
$20,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
30, line 6, before the word “expenses”, 
to insert “not to exceed $5,000 for”; and 
on page 31, line 4, after the word “en- 
largements”, to strike out “$4,330,000” 
and insert “$4,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title II—Department of Jus- 
tice—Legal activities and general ad- 
ministration,” on page 34, after line 20, 
to insert: 

Salaries and expenses, War Division: For 
all salaries and expenses in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere necessary for the 
enforcement of acts relating to the national 
security and war effort and in connection 
with the registration and control of alien 
enemies, including the employment of ex- 
perts; supplies and equipment; printing and 
binding; travel expenses; stenographic re- 
porting services by contract; books of ref- 
erence, periodicals, and newspapers (not ex- 
ceeding $4,000), $390,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service,” on page 42, line 9, after 
the word “expenses”, to insert a comma 
and “including not to exceed $5,000 for 
attendance at meetings concerned with 
the purposes of this appropriation”; and 
in line 25, after the word “thereto” and 
the semicolon, to strike out “$21,000,000” 
and insert “$21,900,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Federal prison system,” on 
page 45, line 3, after the word “automo- 
biles” and the semicolon, to insert “not 
to exceed $10,000 for.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title I1I—Department of Com- 
merce—Bureau of the Census,” on page 
50, line 7, after “(not exceeding $200)”, 
to strike out “$4,757,000” and insert 
“$5,318,000.” : 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics,” on page 50, line 21, after 
the word “automobiles”, to strike out 
“$2,680,000” and insert “$3,046,138.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, 
line 7, after the word “automobiles”, to 
strike out “$9,400,000” and insert 
“$14,729,000”; and in line 11, after the 
word “fund”, to insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided further, That not to exceed $2,750,- 
000 of this amount shall be available for 
the establishment of landing areas.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, 
line 19, after the word “automobiles”, to 
strike out “$24,000,000” and insert 
“$24,300,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, 
line 12, after the word “specifications”, 
to strike out “$675,000” and insert 
“$850,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 52, 
line 19, after the word “automobiles”, to 
strike out “$3,050,000” and insert 
“$3,112,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, 
line 2, after the word “automobiles”, to 
strike out “$300,000” and insert “$425,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. i 

The next amendment was, on page 53, 
line 9, after the word “therefor”, to strike 
out the comma and “not to exceed fifty- 
five”; and in line 11, after the word “De- 
partment”, to strike out “in accordance 
with the schedule in the Budget under 
this head.” 

The amendment was agreed to.. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Coast and Geodetic Survey,” on 
page 57, line 24, after the figures “$3,- 
180,000”, to insert a comma and “of 
which $10,000 shall be immediate 
available.” re 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “National Bureau of Standards,” 
on page 64, line 8, after the word “stand- 
ards”, to strike out “$1,250,000” and in- 
sert “$1,325,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title IV—the Judiciary—Court 
of Claims,” on page 71, line 18, after the 
word “regular”, to insert “and five ad- 
ditional”; and on page 72, line 3, after 
the numerals “1930”, to insert a comma 
and “and as also amended by an act 
approved July 1, 1944.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
completes the committee amendments, 
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Mr. McCARRAN. On behalf of the 
committee I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk for which I ask im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 20, in line 
23, after the sum it is proposed to insert 
“of which $400,000 shall be immediately 
available.” : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 
to. 

Mr. McCARRAN,. On behalf of the 
committee I offer another amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 16, in line 
3, after the word “countries”, it is pro- 
posed to insert “Provided further, That 
reimbursements incident to the mainte- 
nance of commissary service authorized 
under this head shall be credited to the 
appropriation for this purpose current 
at the time obligations are incurred or 
such amounts are received: Provided 
further, That a detailed report shall be 
made to Congress annually of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of said commis- 
sary service.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 
to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the committee I offer another 
amendment which I ask to“have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 16, in line 
18, after the word “Columbia”, it is pro- 
posed to insert: “Provided, That all re- 
funds, repayments, or other credits on 
account of funds disbursed under this 
head shall be credited to the appropria- 
tion for this purpose current at the time 
obligations are incurred or such amounts 
are received.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 
to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. On behalf of the 
committee I offer an amendment which 
I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 20, in line 
23, after the word “organization”, it is 
proposed to insert “printing and bind- 
ing without regard to section 11 of the 
act of March 1, 1919 (44 U. S. C. 111); 
entertainment; and representation al- 
lowances as authorized by the act of 
February 23, 1931, as amended (22 U. 
S. C. 12, 23c).” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 
to. 


Mr. McCARRAN. On behalf of the 
committee I offer another amendment 
which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 28, after 
line 21, it is proposed to insert: 

Conference of Allied Ministers of Education 
in London: For all necessary expenses of the 
participation by the United States in the 
Conference of Allied Ministers of Education in 
London, or its successor, and in addition for 
surveys and studies related to the work there- 
of, including personal services in the District 


The 
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of Columbia and elsewhere without regard to 
civil-service and classification laws; travel 
expenses without regard to the Standardized 
Government Travel Regulations and the Sub- 
sistence Expense Act of 1926, as amended; 
entertainment, stenographic reporting and 
other services by contract, books of reference 
and periodicals, and rent of office space, 
without regard ot section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes; printing and binding; and the share 
of the United States in the expenses of the 
secretariat of the conference; $172,000, pay- 
able from the appropriation “Emergency fund 
for the President,” contained in the First 
Supplemental National Defense Appropria- 
tion Act, 1943, as supplemented and amended. 


The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 
to 


Mr. McCARRAN. On behalf of the 
committee I offer another amendment 
which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 28, after 
line 21, it is proposed to insert: 


Cultural relations with China and the 
neighboring countries and countries of the 
Near East and Africa: For all expenses, with- 
out regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes, necessary to enable the Secretary 
of State independently or in cooperation with 
other agencies of the Government to carry 
out a program of cultural relations with 
China and the neighboring countries and 
with countries of the Near East and Africa, 
$1,390,000 (payable from the appropriation 
“Emergency fund for the President,” con- 
tained in the First Supplemental National 
Defense Appropriation Act, 1943, as supple- 
mented and amended), including the pur- 
chase of books, publications, scientific and 
other equipment, and educational and cul- 
tural materials; contributions of money and 
materials to, and contracts with, educational, 
cultural, and nonprofit institutions and or- 
ganizations in the United States and the 
above countries, directly or through inde- 
pendent agencies; compensation, allowances, 
and grants to citizens of the United States 
and the above countries who are students, 
professors, or technical specialists, at such 
rates and under such regulations as may 
be determined by the Secretary of State, 
including expenses incurred by such persons 
in traveling between places of residence, 


The 


Washington, D. C., and posts of duty abroad, ~ 


and including travel expenses of citizens of 
the above countries without regard to the 
Standardized Government Travel Regula- 
tions and the Subsistence Expense Act of 
1926, as amended; advance of moneys without 
regard to section 3648 of the Revised Statutes; 
printing and binding; and not to exceed $20,- 
000 shall be available for temporary employ- 
ment of persons or organizations, by contract 
or otherwise, without regard to the civil- 
service and classification laws; and, subject 
to the approval of the President, the Secre- 
tary of State is authorized to transfer from 
this appropriation to other departments, 
agencies, and independent establishments of 
the Government for expenditure in the 
United States and in the above countries any 
part of this amount for direct expenditure by 
such department, agency, or independent 
establishment for the purposes of this ap- 
propriation and any such expenditures may 
be made under the specific authority herein 
contained or under the authority governing 
the activities of the department, agency, or 
independent establishment to which amounts 
are transferred. 


The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 


to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. On behalf of the 
committee I offer another amendment 
which I ask to have stated, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 30, in line 
21, after the word “adopt”; it is proposed 
to insert “to pay the actual transporta- 
tion expenses and not to exceed $10 per 
diem in lieu of subsistence and other ex- 
penses, of citizens of the other American 
republics while traveling in the Western 
Hemisphere, without regard to the 
Standardized Government Travel Regu- 
lations, and to make advances of funds 
notwithstanding section 3648 of the Re- 
vised Statutes.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 


to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. On behalf of the 
committee, and under notice heretofore 
given of a motion to suspend the rule, 
I offer an amendment which I ask to 
have stated. 

The, PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 31, in line 
6, after the word “discretion”, it is pro- 
posed to insert “and, subject to the 
approval of the President, to transfer 
from this appropriation to other depart- 
ments, agencies, and independent estab- 
lishments of the Government for ex- 
penditure in the United States and in 
the other American republics any part 
of this amount for direct expenditure 
by such department or independent es- 
tablishment for the purposes of this ap- 
propriation and any such expenditures 
may be made under the specific au- 
thority herein contained or under the 
authority governing the activities of the 
department, agency, or independent es- 
tablishment to which amounts are trans- 
ferred: Provided further, That not to 
exceed $100,000 of this appropriation 
shall be available until June 30, 1947.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
oe objection, the amendment is agreed 
0. 

Mr. McCARRAN. On behalf of the 
committee and under the notice hereto- 
fore given by me of a motion to suspend 
the rule I offer another amendment 
which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 32, after 
line 14, it is proposed to insert: 

Not to exceed $250,000 of the foregoing 
appropriations for personal services shall be 
available for the employment, on duties 
properly chargeable to each of said appropria- 
tions, of special assistants to the Attorney 


General without regard to the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended. 


The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 

rig objection, the amendment is agreed 
0. 

Mr. McCARRAN. On behalf of the 
committee and under the notice hereto- 
fore given by me of a motion to suspend 
the rule I offer another amendment 
which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 33, in line 
14, after the word “reference”, it is pro- 
posed to insert “and employment of 
special attorneys and expert witnesses at 
such rates of compensation as may be 
authorized or approved by the Attorney 
General or his Administrative Assistant.” 


The 


“colon and insert 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 
to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. On behalf of the 
committee and under the notice hereto- 
fore given by me of a motion to suspend 
the rule I offer another amendment 
which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 37, in line 
8, after the sum it is proposed to insert 
“Provided, That United States marshals 
and their deputies may be allowed, in 
lieu of actual expenses of transportation, 
not to exceed 4 cents per mile for the 
use of privately owned automobiles when 
traveling on official business within the 
limits of their official station.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 
to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. On behalf of the 
committee and under the notice hereto- 
fore given by me of a motion to suspend 
the rule I offer another amendment 
which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, On page 43, in line 
6, it is proposed to strike out the semi- 
“Provided further, 
That this appropriation shall be avail- 
able without regard to section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes or section 322 of the 
act of June 30, 1932 (40 U. S. C. 278a), 
when authorized or approved by the 
Attorney General, for the acquisition of 
or alterations, improvements, and repairs 
to premises.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
before that amendment is agreed to will 
the Senator from Nevada explain what 
section of the statute it is proposed to 
suspend? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It- is the one in 
which the statute provides for calling 
for bids, and the amendment would sus- 
pend the statute because of conditions 
which prevail. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 

0. 

Mr. McCARRAN. On behalf of the 
committee and under the notice hereto- 
fore given by me of a motion to suspend 
the rule, I offer another amendment, 
which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 45, in line 
13, after the sum, it is proposed to insert 
“Provided, That section 3709 of the Re- 
vised Statutes shall not be construed to 
apply to any purchase or service rendered 
under this appropriation when the ag- 
gregate amount involved does not exceed 
$500.” $ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- ` 
A objection, the amendment is agreed 


The 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the committee, and under the 
notice heretofore given by me of a mo- 
tion to suspend the rule, I offer the 
amendment, which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated.: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada will be stated, 
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The Cuter CLERK. On page 48, line 7, 
after the numerals, it is proposed to in- 
sert “Provided, That hereafter the Sec- 
retary may designate an officer of the 
Department to sign minor routine offi- 
cial papers and documents during the 
temporary absence of the Secretary, the 
Under Secretary, and the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Department.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the committee, and under the 
notice heretofore given by me of a mo- 
tion to suspend the rule, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 49, line 16, 
after the word “imports”, is is proposed 
to insert “temporary employees at rates 
to be fixed by the Director of the Census 
without regard to the Classification Act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a general request of 
the Senator. When he comes to an 
amendment which has not been carried 
in previous bills, I wish he would call 
attention to it. 

Mr. McCARRaN. I will do so. These 
amendments have all been carried in pre- 
vious bills. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, and under the notice heretofore 
given by me of a motion to suspend the 
rule, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 49, line 24, 
after the word “tolls”, it is proposed to 
insert “and not to exceed 3 cents per 
mile for travel performed in privately 
owned automobiles within the limits of 
their official posts of duty, of employees 
engaged in census enumeration or sur- 
veys.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr, President, on 
behalf of the committee, and under the 
notice heretofore given by me of a mo- 
tion to suspend the rule, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, On page 50, line 18, 
after the semicolon, it is proposed to in- 
insert “not to exceed $5,000 in fiscal year 
1946 for entertainment of officials in the 
field of aviation of other countries when 
specificaliy authorized and approved by 
the Administrator.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARRAN, Mr. President, on 
behalf of the committee, and under the 
notice heretofore given by me of a mo- 
tion to suspend the rule, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 51, line 9, 
after the word “available”, it is proposed 
to insert “without warrant action.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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` Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the committee, and under the 
notice heretofore given by me of a mo- 
tion to suspend the rule, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 51, line 19, 
after the semicolon, it is proposed to in- 
sert “and not to exceed 3 cents per mile 
for travel, in privately owned automo- 
biles within the limits of their official 
posts of duty, of employees engaged in 
the maintenance and operation of re- 
motely controlled air-navigation facil- 
ities.” : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARRAN, Mr. President, on 
behalf of the committee, and under the 
notice heretofore given by me of a mo- 
tion to suspend the rule, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 54, line 2, 
after the numerals “1946”, it is proposed 
to insert “without warrant action.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President on 
behalf of the committee, and under the 
notice heretofore given by me of a mo- 
tion to suspend the rule, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 55, lines 3 
and 4, it is proposed to strike out “ex- 
perts, and guards on a contract or fee 
basis” and insert “and experts, and in the 
case of airplane accidents the employ- 
ment of temporary guards on a contract 
or fee basis without regard to section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the committee, and under the 
notice heretofore given by me of a mo- 
tion to suspend the rule, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 67, line 21, 
before the semicolon, it is proposed to 
insert “the proceeds from such resales 
to be credited to the appropriation from 
which the expenditure for such supplies 
was made and a report shall be made to 
Congress annually showing the expendi- 
tures made for such supplies and the pro- 
ceeds from such resales.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the committee, and under the 
notice heretofore given by me of a motion 
to suspend the rule, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk and ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 68, after 
line 2, it is proposed to inserti. 
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During the fiscal year 1946 the Secretary 
of Commerce may delegate his authority to 
subordinate officials of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, the Weather Bureau, and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, to author- 
ize payment of expenses of travel and trans- 
portation of household goods of officers and 
employees on change of official station: 
Provided, That in no case shall such author- 
ity be delegated to any official below the 
level of the heads of regional or field offices, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the committee, and under the 
notice heretofore given by me of a mo- 
tion to suspend the rule, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 68, after 
line 2, it is proposed to insert: 

Not to exceed $1,000 of the appropriations 
in the Department of Commerce Appropria- 
tion Act, 1945, available for travel shall be 
available under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of Commerce for obligations 
incurred by officers and employees of the 
Department of Commerce for traveling ex- 
penses of returning members of their im- 
mediate families from outlying Territories 
and possessions of the United States to their 
former homes in the United States or points 
of not further distance, since the outbreak 
of hostilities in December 1941, regardless of 
the fiscal year during which such obligations 
were incurred. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
compliance with the suggestion of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, the last amend- 
ment stated, and not yet adopted, is a 
new amendment, in that it has not been 
in previous bills. If the Senator desires 
an explanation, I shall try to give it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that the purpose of the 


amendment appears on its face. I will 
“not ask the Senator to go into it. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr.-BURTON. I should like to have 
it appear of record in the proceedings 
today that although there are 20 or 25 
of these amendments being presented on 
behalf of the committee, each of the 
amendments was given the most careful 
consideration in the committee and in 
the subcommittee headed by the Senator 
from Nevada. 

The reason why there are so many of 
them is that in connection with this bill 
the House followed a somewhat different 
procedure from that which it had there- 
tofore followed. It had no general rule 
for the consideration of the bill. There- 
fore a point of order was raised against 
every provision of a legislative nature in 
the bill. The net effect was to cause a 
review by the Senate committee of many 
provisions which ordinarily have been 
adopted without comment. I think the 
effect was healthy, in that a number of 
the amendments were correcied, and 
hereafter a number of them will be 
placed in subsequent legislation, so that 
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they will not come up in the same man- 
ner again. I believe that the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations has given adequate 
consideration to each of the amendments 
presented here today. Although there 
may be a great number of them, that is 
no evidence of lack of full consideration 
of the merits of each, and the appropri- 
ateness of each for adoption at this time. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
am very grateful to the Senator for his 
explanation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think the RECORD 
should also show that it is the policy of 
the Committee on Appropriations that 
these legislative matters will not again 
appear in an appropriation bill. The 
bureaus and departments are to be noti- 
fied as to the future policy of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let me say that 
both the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House and the acting 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the Senate have carried out the 
suggestion just made by the Senator from 
Michigan. The departments are being 
notified that as the emergency passes, it 
will be necessary for them either to com- 
ply with existing law or, if they find it 
necessary to have a change in the law, 
to have the change sent forward and 
properly enacted in a legislative bill. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, and under the notice heretofore 
given by me of a motion to suspend the 
rule, I offer the amendment, which I send 
to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 75, after 
line 16, it is proposed to insert: 

Miscellaneous salaries: For salaries of #l 
officials and employees of the Federal judi- 
ciary, not otherwise specifically provided for, 
$1,400,000: Provided, That the compensation 
of secretaries and law clerks of circuit and 
district judges (exclusive of any temporary 
additional compensation) shall be fixed by 
the Director of the Administrative Office with- 
out regard to the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, except that the salary of a secre- 
tary shall conform with that of the main 
(CAF-4), senior (CAF-5), or -principal 
(CAF-6) clerical grade, or assistant (CAF-7), 
or associate (CAF-8) administrative grade, 
as the appointing judge shall determine, and 
the salary of a law clerk shall conform with 
that of the Junior (P-1), assistant (P-2), as- 
sociate (P-3), full (P-4), or senior (P-5) pro- 
fessional grade, as the appointing judge shall 
determine, subject to review by the judicial 
council of the circuit if requested by the 
Director, such determination by the judge 
otherwise to be final: Provided further, That 
(exclusive of any temporary additional com- 
pensation) the aggregate salaries paid to 
secretaries and law clerks appointed by one 
Judge shall not exceed $6,500 per annum, 
except in the case of the senior circuit judge 
of each circuit and senior district judge of 
each district having five or more district 
judges, in which case the aggregate salaries 
shall not exceed $7,500. 


‘The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is before the Senate and open to fur- 
ther amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment of the amend- 
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ments and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
stapes and the bill to be read a third 
ime. 

The bill (H. R. 2603) was read the third 
time and passed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I move that the 
Senate insist on its amendments, re- 
quest a conference with the House of 
Representatives thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. Mc- 
Carran, Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr, 
BANKHEAD, Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. WHITE, 
Mr. Burton and Mr. Bat. conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 


the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gurney Murdock 
Austin Hart Murray 
Bailey Hatch O'Daniel 
Bankhead Hawkes Radcliffe 
Brewster Hayden 

Bridges Hill Revercomb 
Burton y bertson 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Butler Johnston, S. ©. Smith 
Byrå La Follette Stewart 
Capehart Langer Taft 
Capper Lucas Taylor 
Chavez a Tobey 
Donnell McClellan Tunnell 
Downey McFarland Tydings 
Eastland McKellar Wagner 
Ferguson McMahon Walsh 
Fulbright Maybank White 
Gerry Millikin Wiley 
Green Mitchell Wilson 
Guffey Moore Young 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Six- 
ty-three Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to consideration 
of measures on the calendar to which 
there is no objection, beginning with Cal- 
endar No. 177, where consideration of the 
calendar was suspended at the last call. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will proceed to state the 
measures on the calendar to which there 
is no objection, beginning with Calendar 
No. 177. 

ESCAPES OF PRISONERS OF WAR AND 

INTERNED ENEMY ALIENS 


The bill (H. R. 1525) relating to es- 
capes of prisoners of war and interned 
enemy aliens was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ESCAPED CONVICTS TRAVELING FROM 
ONE STATE TO ANOTHER 


The bill (S. 496) to make it a criminal 
offense for certain escaped convicts to 
travel from one State to another was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the act entitled 


“An act making it unlawful for any person to « 


flee from one State to another for the pur- 
pose of avoiding prosecution or the giving of 
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testimony in certain cases,” approved May 
18, 1934 (48 Stat. 782; 18 U. S. C. 408e), be, 
and it hereby is, amended to read as follows: 
“That it shall be unlawful for any person 
to move or travel in interstate or foreign 
commerce from any State, Territory, or pos- 
session of the United States, or the District 
of Columbia, with intent either (1) to avoid 
prosecution, or custody or confinement after 
conviction for murder, kidnaping, burglary, 
robbery, mayhem, rape, assault with a dan- 
gerous weapon, or extortion accompanied by 
threats of violence, or attempt to commit 
any of the foregoing, under the laws of the 
place from which he flees; or (2) to avoid 
giving testimony in any criminal proceedings 
in such place in which the commission of a 
felony is charged. Any person who violates 
the provision of this act shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be punished by a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or by imprisonment for not 
longer than 5 years, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. Violations of this act may be 
prosecuted only in the Federal judicial dis- 
trict in which the original crime was alleged 
to have been committed or in which the per- 
son was held in custody or confinement.” 


PROMOTION OF CERTAIN AMERICAN 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


The bill (S. 421) to provide for the pro- 
motion of certain American prisoners of 
war was considered; ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That effective December 
8, 1942, each officer of the Army, Navy (in- 
cluding the Coast Guard), or Marine Corps 
below the grade of colonel or corresponding 
grade in the other services, and each warrant 
officer and enlisted man below the grade of 
master sergeant or corresponding grade in 
the other services, who was serving in the 
Philippine Islands, Wake, Guam, Java, or 
other Pacific or Asiatic ocean areas, on De- 
cember 8, 1941, and who is now a prisoner 
of war, shall be advanced one grade from the 
grade he held on that date; and similar pro- 
motions shall be made December 8, 1943, and 
December 8 in each year thereafter in the 
case of each person below the grades above 
specified on such dates, respectively: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this act shall be 
construed to reduce the grade or pay of any 
person promoted between December 8, 1941, 
and the date of his capture. 

Sec. 2. Each of the persons specified in sec- 
tion 1 who, by reason of the character of his 
service, such as aviation personnel, persons 
serving on submarine duty, and the like, re- 
ceived special pay, shall continue to receive 
such pay during the time he is a prisoner of 
war notwithstanding the fact that by reason 
of his status he is unable to engage in the 
service qualifying him for such additional 
pay. 

RETIREMENT OF ENLISTED MEN FOR 

DISABILITY 


The bill (H. R. 1701) to amend section 
2, Public Law, 140, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill from 
some member of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The 
Senator from Utah is not present. 

Mr. WHITE. Then I ask that the bill 
be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. WHITE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
recur to Calendar No. 180, House bill 
1701, which was passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. WHITE. The bill was passed over 
at my request. I have since had an op- 
portunity to discuss the matter with the 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. AUVs- 
TIN]. I withdraw any objection which 
I had, and express the hope that the bill 
will be passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro ‘tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 1701) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 2388) to provide for en- 
listments in the Regular Army during 
the period of the war, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 2348) to provide for the 
coverage of certain drugs under the Fed- 
eral narcotic laws was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that the 
bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


CARRYING OF CIVIL WAR BATTLE 
STREAMERS WITH THE REGIMENTAL 
COLORS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 225) to authorize the carrying of 
Civil War battle streamers with regimen- 
tal colors, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Military Affairs with 
an amendment, on page 1, in line 6, after 
the word “colors”, to change the period 
to a comma, and insert “upon verification 
in the War Department that such 
streamers were carried by the regiment in 
the Civil War”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, in accordance 
with such regulations as the Secretary of 
War may prescribe,-each regiment of the 
Army of the United States is hereby author- 
ized to carry its Civil War battle streamers 
with its regimental colors, upon verification 
in the War Department that such streamers 
were carried by the regiment in the Civil War. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

POSTHUMOUS COMMISSION OF MAJOR 

GENERAL FOR THE LATE COL. WILLIAM 

MITCHELL : 


The resolution (S. J. Res. 34) author- 
izing the President to issue posthumously 
to the late Col. William Mitchell a com- 
mission as a major general, United States 
Army, and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President is 
authorized to issue posthumously to the late 
William Mitchell, late a colonel, United States 
Army, & commission as a major general, 
United States Army, as of the date of his 
death in 1936. 

SEC. 2, The Secretary of War is authorized 
and requested to amend the records of the 
War ` Department ‘so as to carry the said 
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William Mitchell as a major general, United 
States Army, at the time of his death in 1936. 


Mr. WILEY subsequently said: Mr, 
President, in connection with Calendar 
No. 186, Senate Joint Resolution 34, 
which was passed a few moments ago 
by the Senate, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp, following 
the passage of the joint resolution, the 
remarks of Representative McSwain, to- 
gether with the insertions asked by him 
to be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of February 20, 1936, volume 80, 
part III, Seventy-fourth Congress, sec- 
ond session. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. McSwatn. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday, 
February 19, 1936, at 4:45 in the afternoon, 
death kissed into eternal rest the hereto- 
fore restless spirit of William Mitchell, briga- 
dier general of the United States Army, from 
which he resigned on February 1, 1926. The 
brilliant and glorious: career of General 
Mitchell as an officer of the United States 
Army is the proud possession of all our 
people. Commissioned at the age of 18, at 
the outbreak of the Spanish-American War, 
he progressed by rapid strides by reason of 
his conspicuously efficient discharge of every 
responsibility placed upon him, I shall not 
at this time review in detail his remarkably 
brilliant career. On August 7, 1935, I did give 
many details concerning the life and military 
services of General Mitchell, and they may be 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that 
date, on page 13160. By permission of the 
House, I am extending my remarks and 
printing herewith a portion of what was then 
said. I call especial attention to the fact 
that his citation, on which is based the award 

of a Distinguished Service Cross, is not for a 
single act of extraordinary heroism in the 
face of the enemy, but it is for “repeated acts 
of extraordinary heroism in action at Noyon, 
France, March 26, 1918; near the Marne 
River, France, during July 1918; and in the 
St. Mihiel salient, France, September 12 to 
16, 1918. For displaying bravery far beyond 
that required by his position as Chief of Air 
Service, First Army, American Expeditionary 
Forces, setting a personal example to United 
States aviation by piloting his plane over the 
battle lines since the entry of the United 
States into the war.” 

Mr. Speaker, any soldier may well be proud, 
exceedingly proud, of being awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, even for a single 
act of extraordinary heroism in the face of 
the enemy. But for “repeated acts of hero- 
ism,” extending through months of daring 
and dangerous activity, in airplanes by no 
means too safe and stable, over enemy lines 
with superior air force, locating strategic and 
vulnerable enemy positions, and taking back 
information of incalculable value to the 
ground forces, it is a combination of daring 
and heroic conduct unrivaled in military his- 
tory, The friends of General Mitchell take 
great pride in his splendid career, all his 
relatives may properly prize the record of his 
services as a precious heritage, and his dis- 
consolate widow and orphaned children may 
find some solace and supreme satisfaction 
that their names and their lives are forever 
linked with a man who always put his coun- 
try’s cause first, who risked his life in war 
and risked his reputation in peace and risked 
the prospect of great advancement in the 
Army because of his courage to declare his 
conscientious convictions on vital problems 
affecting the national defense, 

Mr. Speaker, on this date, when the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs met, it was an- 
nounced that General Mitchell passed yes- 
terday from this earthly life into the great 
future of immortality, and immediately the 
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committee adopted resolutions of regret for 
his passing and of sympathy for his family, 
and I am offering for publication, as part of 
my remarks, a copy of said resolutions: 
“Whereas the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the House of Representatives has learned 
of the death of Brig. Gen, William Mitchell, 
United States Army, resigned, in New York 
City, on February 19, 1936, at 4:45 p. m., and, 
whereas the said General Mitchell has ap- 
peared before this committee on numerous 
occasions since the World W and has £1- 
Ways manifested an unselfish zeal for the 
cause of national defense, and whereas the 
said General Mitchell has courageously and 
patriotically championed the building up of 
an adequate air force as a most effective and 
most economical means for promoting the 
national defense: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, That 
we record our admiration for the valorous and 
heroic services of the said General Mitchell 
rendered to the Army and to the country, 
in peace and in war, and that we acknowl- 
edge our obligation of gratitude to him for 
unselfishly and vigorously provoking the 
thought and action of the American people to 
build up an adequate air force for the d7- 
fense of the country; be it 
“Further resolved, That in the’ death of 
General Mitchell the Nation has lost a far- 
seeing and constructive leader of civic opin- 
ion with reference to a safe and sane pro- 
gram of national defense; be it 
“Resolved further, That thése resolutions 
be spread upon the minutes of this commit- 
tee as a memorial of our respect and esteem 
for the distinguished public service of Gen- 
eral Mitchell, and that the chairman of this 
committee ask permission of the House of 
Representatives to extend his remarks upon 
the life and character of General Mitchell, 
and to include these resolutions therein, and 
that a copy of these resolutions, duly certi- 
fied, be transmitted to the widow of General 
Mitchell as a testimonial of our sympat’7 
with her in her sorrow. 
“JOHN J. McSwarn, Chairman, 
“ANDREW J. May, 
“CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 
“Committee. 
“Attest: c 
“KENNETH ANDERSON, Clerk. 
“FEBRUARY 20, 1936.” 


Herewith, Mr. Speaker, is the extract from 
my remarks of August 7, 1935, that I ask to 
be printed as a part of these remarks: 

“As it became increasingly apparent that 
the United States would have to enter the 
war, and as very little was being done here 
to prepare for it, Mitchell applied for duty 
as an observer in Europe and was sent there 
in March 1917. He went first to Spain to 
look over their military establishment and 
see what they could do in case they went in 
on the side of the Germans, which seemed 
possible at that time. While there, war was 
declared by the United States against Ger- 
many. Mitchell immediately proceeded to 
Paris and reported to Ambassador Sharp for 
duty. He was assigned with the military ob- 
servers, Majors Logan and Churchill, who had 
drawn up an excellent, comprehensive, and 
thoroughly sound plan for the participation 
of American troops in France. This plan was 
followed later. 

“Nothing had been done about aviation. 
Mitchell could get no replies to his telegrams 
to the United States, so he organized an 
office staff with his own money and contribu- 
tions from patriotic Americans in France, 
formulated a plan for training and equipping 
Americans in Europe, which, if followed, 
would have enabled us to have excellent air 
squadrons on the front by August or Septem- 
ber 1917.. Mitchell's recommendations, which 
are a matter of record, were sent in April to 
the United States, as to what equipment 
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should be used by our Air Forces in Europe. 
These recommendations were not followed. 
Incompetent individuals were put in charge 
of aircraft production, who adopted the en- 
tirely unsuitable DH-4 British airplane as 
the standard American ship, and the Liberty 
engine, which had never been proved in war 
and was worthless for that purpose. 

“The scandalous method of handling this 
proposition has been thoroughly gone into 
by competent committees, The $1,500,000,- 
000 appropriated by Congress was practically 
wasted, because his.recommendations were 
not followed. The airplanes that Mitchell 
recommended to be built by the United 
States had to be obtained in Europe anyway, 
and when he saw what was going on in the 
United States he personally made arrange- 
ments with Daniel Vincent, in charge of avia- 
tion procurement in France, to go ahead and 
build a surplus anyhow, without authority, 
otherwise we would have had no airplanes for 
our men on the front. 

“In the middle of April Mitchell joined 
General Petain at Châlons sur Marne and 
participated in the terrific attacks with huge 
losses which the French Army suffered at 
that time. He had numerous conferences 
with General Petain about the participa- 
tion of the Americans in Europe. The 
French, seeing how seriously Mitchell was 
working on the problem, began assigning 
officers to him and assisting him with his 
work in every way possible. Mitchell also 
participated in an Infantry attack with the 
Sixteenth Reserve French Division, for which 
he was decorated with the Croix de Guerre, 
being the first American soldier so deco- 
rated. He was also the first Regular Ameri- 
can soldier to enter into battle against the 
Germans in, this war. 

“Mitchell flew over the enemy lines on 
every part of the western front. He be- 
came thoroughly familiar with the English 
organization and system as well as the 
French, and laid out a complete system and 
organization for the creation of our Air 
Forces- Just as this was coming along well, a 
complete new group of men was sent out from 
the United States, without any instruction 
in the air, with limited knowledge of con- 
ditions in Europe, and with no knowledge of 
war, especially in the air. One learns 
quickly when on the front against an enemy, 
and in a few months of actual war service 
one can pick up more than in a lifetime 
of theoretical study, This new group placed 
in command made a terrible mess of all our 
aeronautical matters in Europe and put us 
back at least 6 months. Mitchell, however, 
was kept constantly in command of troops 
actually serving against the enemy on the 
front. At Château-Thierry, American Air 
Forces distinguished themselves. 

“Mitchell was the first man to discover the 
German bridges at Dormans, on the morning 
of July 15, 1918, where the Germans crossed 
the Marne River in their attack. This he 
reported to General Liggett at First Army 
Corps headquarters, then flew to Bombom 
and reported it to General Foch. Mitchell 
made a reconnaissance alone in a single- 
seated pursuit ship across the Marne salient 
from Château-Thierry to Soissons, and came 
to the conclusion that there were few Ger- 
man troops opposite Soissons, and so re- 
ported to General Foch. As a result, Gen- 
eral Foch ordered the First and Second Divi- 
sions, United States Army, and the Moroc- 
can Division, French Army, to Soissons, 
where they attacked the Germans at the 
shoulder of the salient, causing the with- 
drawal of their whole army. 

“Mitchell was then given command of the 
Air Forces of the First Army and commanded 
the greatest concentration of air forces in the 
history at St. Mihiel, 1,496 ships. The opera- 
tion of this force was perfectly carried out; 
the plan of operations, plan of employment, 
and tactics served as models for subsequent 


attacks; In addition to the Americam air- 
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units, Mitchell had under him the whole 
French Air Division, three Italian squadrons, 
and the independent British Air Force under 
General Trenchard. At the conclusion of the 
Battle of St. Mihiel, General Pershing wrote 
General Mitchell the following letter, which 
was published to his command: 

“ Please accept my sincere congratulations 
on the successful and very important part 
taken by the Air Forces under your command 
in the first offensive of the First American 
Army. The organization and control of the 
tremendous concentration of air forces, in- 
cluding American, French, British, and Ital- 
ian units, which has enabled the Air Service 
of the First Army to carry out so successfully 
its dangerous and important mission, is as 


fine a tribute to you personally as is the cour- 


age and nerve shown by your officers, a signal 
proof of the high morale which permeates 
the service under your command. 

“*Please convey to your command my 
heartfelt appreciation of their work. I am 
proud of you all. 

“ ‘Sincerely yours, 
“(JOHN J. PERSHING.’ 

"Later operations followed in the Argonne 
battles. When the Second Army was organ- 
ized Mitchell was given command of the Air 
Service group of armies, 

“The American Air Service was then begin- 
ning to form a great force of long-distance 
bombers designed to attack the center of Ger- 
many—Essen and Berlin—in the spring of 
1919. Mitchell also proposed and was given 
permission by General Pershing to draw up 
plans for carrying a complete division of 
troops equipped with parachutes, rifles, and 
machine guns and dropping them behind the 
enemy lines from airplanes, while attack avia- 
tion covered roads in their vicinity until they 
could form and get together. This would 
have been carried into effect a short time 
after November if the armistice had not been 
affected. 

“Mitchell participated in the following 
battles: 

“American: Cambrai, Somme defensive, 
Champagne-Marne, Aisne-Marne, Oise-Aisne, 
St. Mihiel, Meuse-Argonne, defensive sector. 

“French: Mont Sans Nomme, Mont Cor- 
nouillet, Mort Homme, Champagne offensive, 
Bois de la Grille, Verdun, Malmaison, Noyon, 

“British: Ypres, Bullecourt. 

“He took part in the French and British 
engagements without being ordered or re- 
quired to do so, in order to become ac- 
quainted with the details connected with 
military operations, both aerial and ground. 
Mitchell participated in more battles than 
any officer in the American service during 
the World War. He now holds the follow- 
ing decorations: 

“Distinguished Service Cross: Awarded for 
repeated acts of extraordinary heroism in 
action at Noyon, France, March 26, 1918, 
near the Marne River, France, during July 
1918, and in the St. Mihiel salient, France, 
September 12 to 16, 1918. For displaying 
bravery far beyond that required by his posi- 
tion as Chief of Air Service, First Army, 
American Expeditionary Forces, setting a 
personal example to the United States avia- 
tion by piloting his airplane over the battle 
lines since the entry of the United States 
into the war. Some instances being a flight 
in a monoplane over the Battle of Noyon 
on March 26, 1918, and the back areas, seeing 
and reporting upon the action of both air 
and ground troops, which led to a change in 
our aviation tactics; a flight in a monoplane 
over the bridges which the Germans had laid 
across the Marne during July 1918, which 
led to the first definite reports of the location 
of these bridges and the subsequent attack 
upon the German troops by our air forces, 
Daily reconnaissance over the lines during 
the battle of St. Mihtel salient, September 12 
to 16, securing valuable information ‘of the 
@nemy troops in the air and on the ground 
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which led to the excellent combined action 
by the Allied Air Services and ground troops, 
particularly in this battle. 

“Distinguished Service Medal: Awarded for 
exceptionally meritorious and distinguished 
services. As Air Service commander, first of 
the Zone of Advance and later of the First 
Corps, by his tireless energy and keen per- 
ception he performed duties of great im- 
portance with marked ability. Subse- 
quently, as commander, Air Service, of the 
First Army, and, in addition, after forma- 
tion of Second Army, as commander of Air 
Service of both armies, by his able direction 
of these vitally important services he proved 
to be a potent factor in the successes 
achievec during the operation of the Ameri- 
can Armies. 

“The following are his foreign decorations: 

“French: Croix de Guerre, with five palms, 
for exceptional bravery; Commander of the 
Legion of Honor. 

“British: Companion of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George. 

“Italian: Commander of S. S. Maurizio e 
Lazzaro; Italian Cross for Merit in War; 
Grand Officer, Order of the Crown of Italy. 

“Very little was known by the ground 
troops about aerial operations. These were 
entrusted by General Pershing to General 
Mitchell's judgment and discretion. The 
question of command for the spring of 1919 
was discussed and it was practically agreed 
that Admiral Beatty should command all the 
sea forces, General Foch all land forces, and 
General Mitchell all the air forces. This 
probably would have been done had the war 
lasted. It is believed that General Mitchell 
was recommended for promotion to a major 
general slightly before the armistice was 
signed After the armistice, Mitchell took 
the air forces of the Army of Occupation into 
Germany and established headquarters at 
Coblenz. There he was visited by the Prince 
of Wales and others. 

“General Mitchell was ordered back to the 
United States to become Director of Military 
Aviation, in Jauary 1919. He returned by 
way of Chaumont, where he was one of the 
seven officers decorated by General Petain 
with the commander grade of the Legion of 
Honor and an additional Croix de Guerre. 

“Before returning to the United States 
Mitchell, with his staff, went over the whole 
front of the American, French, and British 
Armies, studying it carefully, then into Bel- 
gium where they studied the defensive or- 
ganization of the Germans, both along the 
coast and inland, their aeronautical organi- 
zation, the effect of the British air bombard- 
ment against the German submarine base at 
Zeebrugge and how that was organized for 
defense. Then he proceeded to England, 
where his old friend, Marshal Trenchard, was - 
in command of the British Independent Air 
Force. General Mitchell and his staff prob- 
ably gained more knowledge of all the dif- 
ferent parts of aeronautical duty than could 
the French, German, or English, because 
they were confined largely to their own or- 
ganizations and did not yisit the others so 
frequently. i 

“Upon returning to the United States Gen- 
eral Mitchell was placed on the initial Gen- 
eral Staff list. He found aeronautical affairs 
very much disorganized. The officers who 
had remained here knew very little about 
the application of air power beyond that used 
in primary training schools for pilots. There 
was great jealousy against anyone who had 
come back from Europe, and there was in- 
tense jealousy on the part of the line of the 
Army against the rising prestige and power 
of the air force. This had occurred also 
in the English, French, and German forces, 
but hard necessity had taught them what 


- todo. Mitchell immediately reorganized the 


service, both tactically and technically. 

“A great program was laid out looking for- 
ward for many years. ‘Technically the-im~- 
mediate construction of airplanes, engines, 
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instruments, and accessories was begun, and 
a nucleus of technical officers was started. 
If this program had been carried out, it 
would have given us airplanes at the present 
time with a range of 8,000 miles, carrying 
4 tons of bombs, with a ceiling of 35,000 
feet, and speeds up to 500 miles an hour, 
with instruments and equipment that would 
have taken ships through any kind of weather 
and allowed them to land safely in fogs and 
storms. 

“In 1919 Mitchell organized the transcon- 
tinental airplane race which showed that 
aircraft could fly from New York to San 
Francisco in 24 hours fiying time. The air 
mail, under Otto Praeger, immediately took 
advantage of what had been learned and an 
efficient Air Mail Service was laid out, in- 
cluding aids to navigation and accessories. 
The first airway was organized by Mitchell 
from Washington, D. C., to Dayton, Ohio. 

“While all these activities were going on, 
General Mitchell found time to attend Co- 
lumbian College of George Washington Uni- 
versity, from which he had gone as a junior 
to take part in the Spanish War in 1899, and 
had never obtained his degree. By regular 
attendance at the classes, Mitchell obtained 
his B. A. degree and was graduated in 1920 
as of the class of 1899. General Wood pre- 
sented the diplomas. 

“In 1920 Mitchell sent a flight of airplanes 


- under Captain Streett from New York to 


Nome, Alaska, and back, one of the greatest 
flights ever made. It was hoped at that time 
that it would lead to the establishment of 
air bases in Alaska and that air lines would 
be extended to that territory. This has not 
been done up to the present time. 

“Upon General Mitchell's return from 
Europe in 1919, preparations were immedi- 
ately made, on account of what he had ob- 
served there, for the attack of battleships 
from the air. In this he was ably assisted 
by General Williams, then Chief of Ordnance, 
who set to with a will to develop the bombs, 
fuzes, and methods of producing them. Col- 
onel Guidoni, the Italian air attaché at that 
time, and one of the world’s most able mathe- 
maticians, also rendered great assistance in 
estimating the trajectories, time of flight, 
and penetration in the water when a bomb 
passed from a rarer to a denser medium. 
Guidoni Iater became head of the Italian 
Air Force and was killed in an accident. It 
is after him that Guidonia, the new air city 
of Italy, has been named. 

“The air units practiced actively in bomb- 
ing. Targets representing ships were set up 
on land. Objects were bombed in the water, 
both stationary and towed at high speed by 
motor boats. A camera obscura was fixed 
up in a motor truck which was run at high 
speed along the roads, and the bombing was 
done against that, both going straight and 
turning. Nothing was overlooked that could 
be done with the equipment available. 
Mitchell attempted in every way to get target 
vessels from the Army and Navy without 
success. 

“Giving his testimony before Congress, 
Mitchell stated positively that he could sink 
any ship afloat with aircraft. The Army and 
Navy ridiculed this, but Congress passed an 
act authorizing the President to set aside 
certain vessels that had been surrendered 
from the German fieet to be used for the 
purpose of bombing. The Navy then at- 
tempted to take charge of things. A written 
agreement was drawn up as to the procedure. 
The Navy made it just as difficult as possible, 
putting the vessels so far off the coast that 
they were almost outside the limits of the 
cruising ability of the aircraft. However, 
every class of ship was sunk—submarines, 
destroyers, cruisers, and two battelships. One 
of the battleships was the Ostfriesland, the 
strongest ship built up to that time, and 
probably as strong as any bulit since. The 
bomb that sunk the Ostfriesland was heard 
around the world and marked a new epoch 
in national defense. 
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“The Board observing the bombing tests, 
under the chairmanship of General Pershing, 
reached the following conclusion: 

“‘Aircraft carrying high-capacity high-ex- 
plosive bombs of sufficient size have adequate 
offensive power to sink or seriously damage 
any naval vessel at present constructed, pro- 
vided such projectiles can be placed in the 
water close alongside the vessel. Further- 
more, it will be difficult, if not impossible, to 
build any type of vessel of sufficient strength 
to withstand the destructive force that can 
be obtained with the largest bombs that air- 


planes may be able to carry from shore bases” 


or sheltered harbors.’ 

“At the conclusion of these exercises, there 
was tremendous agitation on the part of the 
Navy particularly, to keep the Air Force 
down.” 


FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The bill (H. R. 689) to enable the 
Department of State, pursuant to its re- 
sponsibilities under the Constitution and 
statutes of the United States, more ef- 
fectively to carry out its prescribed and 
traditional responsibilities in the foreign 
field; to strengthen the Foreign Service 
permitting fullest utilization of available 
personnel and facilities of other depart- 
ments and agencies and coordination of 
activities abroad of the United States 
under a Foreign Service for the United 
States unified under the guidance of the 
Department of State, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Let the bill be passed 
over. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator will withhold his ob- 
jection long enough to give me an oppor- 
tunity to explain the measure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from North Dakota withhold 
his objection? 

Mr. LANGER. I do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am doing so 
in the absence of the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. THomas], who was chairman of the 
subcommittee which considered the 
measure. I happened to be a member of 
the subcommittee. 

The enactment of this measure is very 
important to the State Department and 
to the Foreign Service, especially because 
of the necessity of resuming activities of 
the Department which were curtailed as 
a result of enemy action, and which now 
are being resumed as countries are being 
liberated oy our own forces. 

I can give the Senator a very brief 
explanation of the measure. It will per- 
mit the creation of an administrative 
and fiscal corps within the Foreign Serv- 
ice, enabling the recruitment both from 
within and outside the Foreign Service 
of personnel with administrative capaci- 
ties particularly necessary with the re- 
opening of the Foreign Service establish- 
ments in liberated areas. 

(2) It will permit with the approval of the 
interested department or agency the detail 
for special duty of qualified personnel of any 
department or agency to perform special work 
and meet special needs which is but an ex- 
tension of the existing authority to use per- 
sonnel of the Departments of Commerce and 
Agriculture. 


Because of the situation to which I 


shall refer more at length in a moment, ` 


but to which I now refer briefly, and 
because of the demands of the selective 
service upon the younger age groups, I 
am sure Senators will realize that re- 
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cruitment at the bottom of personnel for 
the State Department has been frozen 
for a long period of time. In the other 
agencies and departments of Govern- 
ment there are men with special train- 
ing and with special qualifications, This 
measure would merely permit the State 
Department to draw upon various pools 
of men who are qualified for this service 
for a limited period of time, namely, 4 
years as a Maximum. 

The report continues: 

(3) It will permit as well the utilization in 
other departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment of Foreign Service personnel for 
limited periods upon their return from post 
of duty abroad. 


Iam sure Senators will appreciate that 
that may be very helpful to other agen- 
cies and departments of the Government 
in obtaining the benefit of the service of 
men who have had this experience in the 
Foreign Service. 

(4) It provides for the elimination of the 
percentage limitations in section 10 of the 
act of February 23, 1931, restricting the num- 
ber of officers of classes I to VI, inclusive, of 
the Foreign Service thus making it possible 
to make long overdue adjustments which at 
present are impossible. 


The frozen situation which has existed 
in the personnel of the State Depart- 
ment for some time convinced the sub- 
committee, and also the Committee on 
Foreign Relations,-that as this increased 
load falls upon the department it is vit- 
ally important that we should remedy 
the situation, and improve the morale of 
those in the service who over a long pe- 
riod of time, have been denied appro- 
priate and well-earned adjustments in 
their classifications. 

I continue reading: 

(5) It provides under proper control va- 
rious administrative adjustments as fol- 
lows: (a) for the bonding of certain For- 
eigh Service personnel; (b) for the elimina- 
tion of the penalty attaching to assumption 
of duties as Chief of the Division of Foreign 
Service Personnel and permits; (c) the Diyi- 
sion of Foreign Service Personnel to be effec- 
tively organized; (d) provides that the di- 
rector of the recently created Office of For- 
eign Service shall be a Foreign Service of- 
ficer of class I; (e) amends the present law 


authorizing a grant at all posts of living 
quarters and post allowances by increasing 
the authority solely to permit of considera- 
tion of expenses incurred for gas and elec- 
tricity used for power, and lastly (f) formal- 
izes the Board of Foreign Service Personnel 
for the Foreign Service. 


If I have satisfied the objection of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lan- 
GER], as well as the objections of other 
Senators, I do not wish further to detain 
the Senate. I may say in conclusion 
that, as one member of the subcommit- 
tee, I am convinced that the passage of 
this bill is absolutely imperative. Al- 
though it would not completely do the 
job which must eventually be done, 
namely, bring about a complete reclas- 
sification of Foreign Service personnel, it 
would represent an important step to- 
ward correcting a situation which the 
committee was convinced was very del- 
eterious to our Foreign Service at a time 
when it should be at its peak of efficiency. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senator 
from North Dakota will not further insist 
upon his objection. , 
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Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin for his explanation. I 
withdraw my objection. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask that the remainder of the report be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the re- 
mainder of the report was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

The increasing responsibilities devolving 


on the Department of State and its Foreign’ 


Service will eventually require more compre- 
hensive and fundamental legislation. H. R. 
689, however, provides as an interim and 
emergency measure the administrative facil- 
ities ımmediately necessary to enable the 
Department to meet the staffing and person- 
nel problems with which it is now confronted, 
solution of which is impeded by reason of 
the inadequacies of the existing law, which 
the present bill is designed to overcome. 

The current problem of the Department is 
occasioned because since before Pearl Harbor 
the Selective Service Act, affecting men aged 
21 to 35, has essentially stopped Foreign 
Service recruitment at. the bottom. Reten- 
tion of officers scheduled for retirement be- 
cause of the emergency has congested the 
top classes. A log jam has resulted, preclud- 
ing the granting of deserved promotions 
which affect 35 percent of the Service, chiefly 
men in the middle classes. Removal of the 
percentage limitations is obviously necessary 
to prevent the Service from becoming com- 
pletely frozen and to remove the serious 
threat to efficiency and morale which now 
exists. 3 

The change proposed will make it possible 
to carry out the intention of the Congress as 
expressed in the existing statutory authority 
relating to the compensation of Foreign Serv- 
ice officers and advancement on the basis of 
merit and seniority in accordance with the 
heavier responsibilities with which they are 
charged. Adjustments to be effected will be 
made within the limits of funds presently 
available. Other than the removal of the 
percentage limitation there is no other 
change in this section which pertains to the 
salary prescribed for this group of personnel 
and which remains exactly as contained in 
the act of February 23, 1931. 

There is now no organization in the Service 
between officer personnel and clerical per- 
sonnel to handle the intensified adminis- 
trative problems with which it is increas- 
ingly confronted. Either clerks are imposed 
upon to fill these jobs or officers are used 
for assignments which do not utilize their 
full capacities. Provision for an administra- 
tive corps with salaries up to $5,600 will per- 
mit recruitment both from within and from 
outside the Service of personnel with ad- 
ministrative capacities sorely needed, par- 
ticularly with the reopening of consular and 
diplomatic establishments in areas liberated 
by the military. This provision of the bill 
is not automatic but simply provides a 
salary scale appropriate to the duties envis- 
aged for which personnel must be appointed. 
Eventual classification of job responsibili- 
ties may result in increased salaries to cer- 
tain personne] who may continue to perform 
duties presently assigned when, with enact- 
ment of the legislation proposed, it is pos- 
sible to evaluate those jobs according to 
civil-service classification standards. Such 
recognition to qualified and experienced 
members of the administrative and clerical 
branch of the Foreign Service is in keeping 
with the Classification Act of 1923 and, while 
affording a broader field for advancement, 
will enable the Department to adjust titles 
and salaries commensurate with the import- 
ance of the duties performed, the age, quali- 
fication, and experience of the personnel, 
and to attract the best talents available when 
replacement or additional personnel is re- 
quired; 
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The salary scale proposed under the bill is 
identical with the salary scale provided under 
the Classification Act of 1923 for the same 
type of work except that $5,600 is the maxi- 
mum salary proposed to be paid. The classi- 
fication survey necessary to proper evalua- 
tion of the job responsibilities entailed is 
now being undertaken by the Department 
and it is too early for the Department with 
exactness to estimate the costs of the classi- 
fications which will eventually be recom- 
mended for adoption. However, it is not 
contemplated that all personnel will be found 
to be entitled to salary adjustment, but even 
were the entire present Service to be stepped 
up, as is most unlikely, the cost would not 
exceed $400,000 per annum for the personnel 
presently employed, an average of $390 per 
employee. 

The Department has need for men of ma- 
turity and specialized experience, for longer 
or shorter periods of time, to meet present 
and future needs in specialized and tech- 
nical foreign work. It is proposed that such 
specialists be detailed, with the consent of 
the agency in which employed, from 
throughout the Government (with no prej- 
udice to the established domestic Govern- 
ment careers which such personnel enjoys) 
to discharge certain complex Government 
business abroad; for example, technical ques- 
tions involving agriculture, labor, telecom- 
munication, the press, aviation, finance, etc. 
Similarly Foreign Service personnel for 
limited periods will be made available to 
other agencies of the Government to meet 
the special requirements of this Depart- 
ment; as, for example, to serve in collab- 
oration with the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in bringing to the at- 
tention of the interested business, industrial, 
and commercial interests of the United 
States the latest pertinent information avail- 
able from the area served by such officers. 

The committee recommends the passage of 
this proposed legislation to remove exist- 
ing inequities in the classification of Foreign 
Service personnel and to assure the Depart- 
ment of State the administrative facility it 
sorely needs in the period immediately 
ahead, when it will be essential with mini- 
mum of delay adequately to staff offices re- 
opened in areas liberated from the enemy, 
and aggressively to undertake and discharge 
its added responsibilities in world affairs. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 
689) was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HOSPITAL CENTER FOR DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 223) to provide for the establish- 
ment of a modern, adequate, and effi- 
cient hospital center in the District of 
Columbia, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That (a) the board of trustees selected in 
accordance with subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, and their successors, are hereby incor- 
porated and made a body politic and còr- 
porate, by the name of “The Wahington Hos- 
pital Corporation” (hereinafter referred to as 
the “Corporation”), and by that name may 
contract and be contracted with, sue and 
be sued, plead and be impleaded in any 
court of law or equity of competent jurisdic- 
tion, and may have and use a common seal. 

(b) The business and affairs of the Cor- 
poration shall be conducted by a board of 
trustees, which shall be composed of nine 
members, unless otherwise increased as here- 
inafter provided, one of whom shall be ap- 
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pointed by the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, one by the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, one by the Community Chest of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, two by the 
board of directors of Garfield Memorial Hos- 
pital, two by the board of directors of Cen- 
tral Dispensary and Emergency Hospital, two 
by the boatd of directors of Episcopal Eye, 
Ear, Nose, and Throat Hospital, and two by 
the board of directors of any other partici- 
pating hospital as described in section 2, all 
of such hospitals being in the District of 
Columbia. Each of such trustees shall be 
appointed for a term of 5 years and the orig- 
inal appointments shall be made within 60 
days after the date of enactment of this act; 
and such Corporation shall have power to 
make bylaws not inconsistent with this act 
for the conduct of its affairs. Any vacancy 
on the board of trustees shall be filled by 
appointment made in the same manner as 
in the case of the original appointment. If 
any of those entitled to make appointments 
shall fail at any time to appoint any trustee, 
then such appointment shall be made by 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service for service temporarily until such 
trustee shall be appointed in the regular 
manner. 

(c) The board of trustees first appointed 
shall meet within 90 days after the date of 
enactment of this act and elect a president, 
vice president, secretary and treasurer, and 
such additional officers as the bylaws may 
provide, and also transact such other busi- 
ness as may properly come before them, in- 
cluding the adoption of bylaws for the proper 
conduct of the Corporation. Thereafter the 
meetings of the trustees shall be held at such 
times and places as may be provided in the 
bylaws. The Corporation shall not be con- 
ducted for profit, and it is hereby declared to 
be a charitable and benevolent institution 
and all of its funds and property shall be 
exempt from taxation. 

(d) The Corporation shall have perpetual 
succession and shall have power to acquire, 
hold, and dispose of real and personal prop- 
erty, and generally to do all lawful acts nec- 
essary to carry out the functions vested in 
it by this act and to provide for the opera- 
tion of the hospital center established in 
accordance with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. The Corporation is authorized to 
enter into agreements with Garfield Me- 
morial Hospital, the Central Dispensary and 
Emergency Hospital, Episcopal Eye, Ear, Nose, 
and Throat Hospital, and any other hospital 
in the District of Columbia desiring to come 
under the provisions of this act on a fully 
participating basis (hereinafter referred to 
as “participating hospitals”) providing for 
the establishment, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of a modern, edequate, and efficient hos- 
pital center in the District of Columbia, with 
a capacity of not more than 1,500 beds and 
with all necessary parking space, appurte- 
nances, equipment, and other facilities, such 
as operating rooms, laundries, laboratories, 
X-ray machines, heating plant, nurses’ school 
and home, and the like. Such agreements 
may be conditioned upon a suitable site, 
buildings, and equipment for such hospital 
center. being provided in accordance with 
section 3 of this act; and shall provide that 
when a suitable site, buildings, and equip- 
ment are so provided, the participating hos- 
pitals will undertake to maintain and op- 
erate the hospital center, under the super- 
vision and control of the board of trustees 
of the Corporation and in accordance with 
the provisions of this act, and that the par- 
ticipating hospitals will devote their full 
resources to this purpose: Provided, That no 
part of the funds of one hospital shall be re- 
quired to be employed for the maintenance or 
operation of any part of the center used ex- 
clusively by another hospital. Such agree- 
ments shall provide for the payment by the 
Participating hospitals of one-third of the 
initial cost of establishing and equipping 
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the hospital center, such amount to be al- 
located among the participating hospitals as 
may be agreed upon by the participating hos- 
pitals and the Corporation, as nearly as may 


be upon the basis of the space in the hospital- 


center operated and maintained by the re- 
spective participating hospitals and paid in 
accordance with the provisions of section 6. 

Sec. 3. (a) After the Corporation has en- 
tered into agreements with the participating 
hospitals in accordance with section 2, the 
board of trustees of the Corporation shall 
select, with the approval of the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, a 
suitable site within the District of Columbia 
for such hospital center. 

(b) Within the limits of appropriations 
made therefor pursuant to section 6 of this 
act and subject to the approval of the board 
of trustees of the Corporation, the Federal 
Works Administrator is authorized and di- 
rected, as promptly as may be upon the ter- 
mination of the war— 

(1) to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, 
or otherwise, the site selected by the board 
of trustees for the hospital center, together 
with such real property as may be situated 
thereon; 

(2) to provide buildings (either by new 
construction, or alteration and renovation 
of existing structures), additional improve- 
ments and appurtenances, and such equip- 
ment and machinery as may be necessary for 
the proper operation and maintenance of 
such hospital center; and 

(3) upon completion of such hospital cen- 
ter, to convey, on behalf of the United States, 
all right, title, and interest therein to the 
Corporation 

(c) All plans, designs, and specifications for 
buildings and equipment for such hospital 
center, and for improvements upon its site, 
shall be subject to the approval of the board 
of trustees of the Corporation. 

Sec. 4. When the hospital center has been 
conveyed to the Corporation, it shall be 
maintained and operated by the participat- 
ing hospitals under the supervision and con- 
trol of the Corporation. Each of the par- 
ticipating hospitals shall be entitled to the 
exclusive use of such part or parts of the 
hospital center as may be determined by 
agreement between such hospital and the 
Corporation, for the purpose of conducting 
its operations as a hospital within such part 
or parts of the hospital center. The par- 
ticipating hospitals jointly, under the su- 
pervision and control of the Corporation, 
shall maintain and operate within the hos- 
pital center such central heating, laundry, 
and other facilities and services necessary 
to the proper and efficient operation and 
maintenance of such center as the partici- 
pating hospitals and the Corporation agree 
may best be operated or performed by such 
hospitals jointly. The cost of maintaining 
such joint facilities and services shall be paid 
by the participating hospitals in such man- 
ner and proportion as the Corporation de- 
termines to be appropriate and equitable. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Corporation may, in its 
discretion, enter into agreements with any 
voluntary hospital in the District of Colum- 
bia rendering service for indigent or semi- 
indigent patients and may allocate to such 
hospital, from appropriations made pursuant 
to section 6, such sums as may be available 
upon completion of the hospital center, for 
the replacement, enlargement, renovation, 
or modernization of any part of such hospi- 
tal’s buildings as said Corporation may de- 
termine to be in the public interest, having 
in view the most economical and effective 
use of available funds for hospitalization and 
to the end that the facilities of such hos- 
pital may be utilized to the best advantage, 
Such sums so allocated for affiliating hospi- 
tals shail be paid to such hospitals by the 
Secretary of the Treasury upon certification 
by the Corporation, and shall be paid at 
such time or times as may be specified in 
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such certificate: Provided, That before en- 
tering into any such agreement, the Corpor- 
ation shall be satisfied that such hospital is 
prepared to undertake such responsibilities 
of management and maintenance as may be 
necessary to conduct its operations as an 
affiliate of the hospital center. Such affilia- 
tion shall obligate such hospital to coordinate 
its facilities with the hospital center in such 
manner and subject to such conditions as 
may be determined by the Corporation in 
the public interest, 

(b) The board of trustees of the Corpora- 
tion shall have power, in its discretion, to 
increase its membership for the purpose of 
giving appropriate representation to par- 
ticipating and/or affiliating hospitals. 

Sec. 6. (a) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this act. 

(b) Out of amounts appropriated pur- 
suant to the authorization in subsection 
(a), the Federal Works Administrator is au- 
thorized and directed to advance the shares 
of the cost allocated to the respective par- 
ticipating hospitals upon agreement by such 
hospitals to repay the amounts so advanced 
over a period of 50 years from the date of 
completion of the hospital center with in- 
terest at the rate of 2 percent per annum 
upon any unpaid balance. The first pay- 
ment of interest and principal shall be made 
5 years after the date of completion of the 
hospital center, and shall cover amounts ac- 
crued up to that time. 

Src. 7. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


CONVEYANCE OF LANDS ON GILA 
RECLAMATION PROJECT 


The bill (S. 118) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain 
lands on the Gila reclamation project, 
Arizona, to the University of Arizona, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to cause a patent to issue con- 
veying the west half southwest quarter, sec- 
tion 28, township 9 south, range 23 west, 
Gila and Salt River meridian, Arizona, to the 
board of regents of the University of Arizona, 
for use by the university as an agricultural 
experimental farm; but in said patent there 
shall be reserved to the United States all oil, 
coal, and other mineral deposits within said 
lands and the right to prospect for, mine, 
and remove the same and a perpetual right- 
of-way for ditches, canals, laterals, trans- 
mission lines, telephone lines, and roadway 
constructed by or under authority of the 
United States. 

Src. 2. The conveyance herein authorized 
shall be made upon the express condition 
that if the terms of the grant have not been 
complied with, the grant shall be held to be 
forfeited and the title shall revert to the 
United States, and the Secretary of the In- 
terior is hereby authorized and empowered 
to determine the facts and declare such for- 
feiture and such reversion and restore said 
land to the public domain, and such order 
of the Secrtary shall be final and conclusive, 


PURCHASE OF LAND IN ALASKA 


The bill (S. 497) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the purchase 
of public lands for home and other sites,” 
approved June 1, 1938 (52 Stat. 609) was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill? 
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Mr. HATCH. The bill has two pur- 
poses. Under the act of 1938 it was made 
possible within the United States to pur- 
chase small tracts of land, net exceeding 
five acres in size, for home, recreational, 
and convalescent purposes.» The act, 
however, did not extend to the Territory 
of Alaska. This bill extends the act of 
1938 to include the Territory of Alaska 
in order to permit the purchase of lands 
in small tracts in that Territory. 

The bill also has another purpose. At 
the present time employees of the De- 
partment of the Interior are prohibited 
from making such purchases. This bill 
would remove that prohibition. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. To whom is the 
se of purchase given under the act of 

Mr. HATCH. It was given to every- 
one. 

Mr, REVERCOMB. It was given to 
the public at large? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes; but the effect of 
the act did not extend to the Territory of 
Alaska. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Sen- 
ator. His explanation is satisfactory to 
me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
497) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the purchase of public 
lands for home and other sites,” approved 
June 1, 1938 (52 Stat. 609), is hereby amended 
by striking out the words “prescribed: Pro- 
vided further, That this act shall not apply 
to any lands in the Territory of Alaska,” and 
by inserting in lieu thereof the words “pre- 
scribe: Provided further, That any employee 
of the Department of the Interior stationed 
in Alaska, notwithstanding such employment, 
may, in the discretion of the Secretary, pur- 
chase or lease one such tract in the Territory 
of Alaska, except business sites, under this 
act.” 

CHARLES GAUDET 


The bill (H. R. 1719) to confirm the 
claim of Charles Gaudet was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
ONE-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 

FOUNDING OF THE UNITED STATES 

NAVAL ACADEMY 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 18) 
providing for the celebration in 1945 of 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the United States Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md., was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 383) to provide for the 
further development of cooperative agri- 
cultural extension work was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I ask that the bill 
go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


EXTENSION OF RETIREMENT PRIVILEGE 
TO CERTAIN JUDGES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 565) to extend the privilege of 
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retirement to the judges of the District 
Court for the District of Alaska, the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for 
Puerto Rico, the District Court of the 
Virgin Islands, and the United States 
District Court for the District of the 
Canal Zone, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, at the end of the 
bill to add section 3, so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the act entitled 
“An act relating to the retirement of the 
justices of the Supreme Court of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii and judges of the United 
States District Court for the Territory of 
Hawaii,” approved May 31, 1938 (Public, 
No. 566, 75th Cong.), be, and the same is 
hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“That every justice of the Supreme Court 
of the Territory of Hawaii, and every judge 
of the United States District Court for the 
Territory of Hawaii, the District Court for the 
District of Alaska, the District Court of the 
United States for Puerto Rico, the District 
Court of the Virgin Islands, and the United 
States District Court for the District of the 
Canal Zone, may hereafter retire after attain- 
ing the age 70 years. If such justice or judge 
retires after having served as a justice or 
judge of any of the aforementioned courts for 
& period or periods aggregating 10 years or 
more, whether continuously or not, he shall 
receive annually in equal monthly install- 
ments, during the remainder of his life, a 
sum equal to such proportion of the salary 
received by such justice or judge at the date 
of such retirement as the total of his ag- 
gregate years of service bears to the period 
of 16 years, the same to be paid by the 
United States in the same manner as the 
salaries of the aforesaid justices and judges: 
Provided, however, That in no event shall 
the sum received by any such justice or 
judge hereunder be in excess of the salary 
of such justice or judge at the date of such 
retirement. 

“Sec. 2. In computing the years of serv- 
ice under this act, service in any of the 
aforesaid courts shall be included whether 
such service be continuous or not and 
whether rendered before or after the enact- 
ment hereof. The terms ‘retire’ and ‘re- 
tirement’ as used in this act shall mean and 
include retirement, resignation, failure of 
reappointment upon the expiration of the 
term of office of an incumbent, or removal 
by the President of the United States upon 
the sole ground of mental or physical 
disability.” 

Sec. 3. That the title of the act entitled 
“An act relating to the retirement of the 
justices of the Supreme Court of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii and judges of the United 
States District Court for the Territory of 
Hawaii,” approved May 31, 1938 (52 Stat. 
591; 48 U. S. C. 634b and 634c), be amended 
to read as follows: “An act relating to the 
retirement of certain justices and judges in 
the various Territories and possessions.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ELIMINATION OF RETIREMENT PROVI- 

SIONS FOR WING COMMANDERS OF THE 

AIR CORPS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 612) to amend the National De- 
fense Act, as amended, so as to limit the 
application of provisions for retirement 
of wing commanders of the Air Corps, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs with amend- 
ments on page 2, line 3, after the word 
“Force”, to strike out “or who shall have 
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served 2 years, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, as wing commander of the Air 
Corps”; on line 8, after the word “chief”, 
to insert “or”; on the same line, after 
the word “general”, to strike out the 
comma and the words “or wing com- 
mander”; on line 11, after the word “re- 
tire” to strike out the colon and the fol- 
lowing proviso: “Provided further, That 
service as wing commander of the Air 
Corps from December 8, 1941, to the 
termination of the unlimited emergency 
proclaimed by the President on May 27, 
1941, or the termination of the last of 
the wars in which the United States is 
now engaged, whichever event shall first 
occur, shall not be considered for the 
purpose of benefits under this provision”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the fourth sen- 
tence of section 4c of the Act entitled “An 
act for making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, as 
amended by the act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. 
762), and as amended by the act of May 
12, 1939 (53 Stat. 740), and as amended 
by the act of October 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1116), 
is further amended to read as follows: “Any 
officer who shall have served 4 years as chief 
or assistant chief of a branch or as command- 
ing general of the General Headquarters Air 
Force and who may subsequently be retired, 
shall be retired with the rank, pay, and 
allowances authorized by law for the highest 
grade held by him as such chief, assistant 
chief, or commanding general; Provided, 
That this provision shall not reduce the rank, 
pay, or allowances with which such officer 
would otherwise be entitled to retire. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so ùs to read: 
“A bill to amend the National Defense 
Act, as amended, so as to eliminate pro- 
visions for retirement of wing com- 
manders of the Air Corps.” 


MEDAL OF HONOR FOR THE LATE COL, 
WILLIAM L. MITCHELL 


The bill (S. 881) authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to award post- 
humously in the name of Congress a 
Medal of Honor to William L. Mitchell 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is 


authorized to award posthumously, in the _ 


mame of Congress, a Medal of Honor to the 
late William Lendrum Mitchell, formerly a 
colonel, United States Army, in recognition 
of his outstanding pioneer service and fore- 
sight in the field of American military avia- 
tion. The President may present such Medal 
of Honor to Mrs. Martin Fladoes, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., sister of the said William Lendrum 
Mitchell. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 
CREDIT FOR MILITARY TRAINING ON 
ACTIVE DUTY 


The bill (S. 889) to amend section 47c 
of the National Defense Act of June 3, 
1916, as amended, so as to authorize 
credit to students now er hereafter en- 
rolled in the senior division of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps for mili- 
tary training received while on active 
duty in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
or Coast Guard, or while pursuing a 
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course of instruction in thé Naval Of- 
cers’ Training Corps was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I ask that the bill 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, may 
I ask who objected to the bill? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I objected, but I 
shall be very glad to hear an explana- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I may say to the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia this is simi- 
lar to a bill which was passed by the 
Senate last year and sent to the House 
of Representatives, but it was too late 
to be considered there. The Military 
Affairs Committee of the Senate re- 
ported it on Tuesday. The substance 
of the bill, I might say, is set forth in 
the report, which states as follows: 

Under the present law, a student in the 
senior division of the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps is required to complete 2 aca- 
demic years’ work before he can take the 
advanced course and before he can receive 
commutation of subsistence while pursuing 
such course. When he has satisfactorily 
completed the advanced course, and if he 
is otherwise qualified, he is commissioned as 
a second lieutenant in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Many members of the armed forces doubt- 
less will enroll in colleges and universities 
after the war who will wish to take the ad- 
vanced Reserve Officers’ Training Corps train- 
ing and qualify themselves for Reserve com- 
missions, but they will be deterred from 
taking such advanced work if they are not 
given credit for the military training that 
they have already received. 

Such a situation is manifestly undesir- 
able, and the purpose of this bill is to 
remedy it by granting proper credit for prior 
military service. 


I might say that the War Department 
informs us that they have now applica- 
tions from returning war veterans who 
have been in the service for 1, 2, or 3 
years, and it is the desire of the Depart- 
ment to have their combat service cred- 
ited in connection with the R. O. T. C. 
program and the R. O. T. C. schools in 
the United States. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, in 
view of the explanation, which clarifies 
the matter very much, the bill not being 
on the calendar at my desk, I withdraw 
my objection. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 47e of the 
National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, as 
amended, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended by adding thereto the following 
additional proviso: “Provided further, That 
under such regulations as the Secretary of 
War may prescribe any student now or here- 
after enrolled in the senior division of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps may receive 
credit toward completion of the two academic 
years of service in that division required for 
admission to the advanced course and for 
entitlement to commutation of subsistence, 
as provided above, for military training which 
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he has received while on active duty in the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, 
or while pursuing a course of instruction in 
the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
when such military training is substantially 
equivalent to that prescribed by regulations 
for admission to the advanced course.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
concludes the calendar. 


ORIGINAL JURISDICTION OF DISTRICT 
COURTS IN CERTAIN CASES 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Calendar No. 156, House 
bill 534. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I inquire 
if the bill was objected to when it was 
reached on the call of the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It ap- 
pears on the calendar at a point previous 
to where the call began today. 

Mr. McFARLAND. As the Chair has 
stated, this is an earlier bill on the calen- 
dar and it was objected to by the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Revercoms] on 
the last call of the calendar. I now 
understand that he withdraws his objec- 
tion. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, at 
the time I objected on the last call of 
the calendar I noted that there was some 
controversy about certain amendments 
which were to be included in the bill. I 
have since learned that those amend- 
ments are agreeable to all persons who 
have taken an active part in the writing 
of the bill, and for that reason I have 
advised the Senator handling the bill, the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND], 
that I will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. As I understand, there is 
no objection from any other Senator 
other than the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The CHEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 534) 
to amend the Judicial Code in respect 
to the original jurisdiction of the dis- 
trict courts of the United States in cer- 
tain areas, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with amendments, on page 
2, line 21, after the word “claimed”, to 
insert “and shall have paid tax on his 
compensation for such annual period, un- 
der the laws of such State;” on line 25, 
after the word “taxes” to strike out “and 
the time for filing such declaration shall 
not expire until 60 days after a written 
demand for payment of such tax shall 
have been received by such officer or 
employee,” and insert “and shall be ac- 
companied by a receipt or other evidence 
that he has paid tax on such compensa- 
tion in the State which he declares to 
be the State of his domicile,” and at the 
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end of the bill to add a new section, as 
follows: 

Src. 6. This act shall be effective only with 
respect to compensation received after De- 
cember 31, 1944. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced thet the House 
had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 1984) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes; that the House had receded 
from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 26, 29, 34, 
and 66 to the bill and concurred therein, 
and that the House receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 60, 64, and 65 to the 
bill and concurred therein, severally with 
an amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


REDUCTION IN RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 
OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, ETC. 


Mr. WAGNER.» Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Order of Business 123, Sen- 
ate bill 510. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 510) to 
amend sections 11 (c) and 16 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I object, 
and ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from New York. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 


‘Senate proceeded to consider the bill 


which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency with 
amendments. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I think 
it would be well if I made an explana- 
tion of the bill, 

Mr. LANGER. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. WAGNER. I was about to explain 
the provisions of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The 
Senator from New York has the floor. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. WAGNER. I wanted to explain 
the measure. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator ob- 
ject to a quorum call? 
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Mr. WAGNER. I was not seeking one; 
I am ready to proceed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the 
Senator from North Dakota for the pur- 
pose of suggesting the absence of a quo- 
rum? 

Mr, WAGNER. Mr. President, I think 
I had better explain the bill, if I may. _ 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I suggest 
to the Senator from North Dakota that 
he let the Senator from New York ex- 
plain the bill. 

Mr. LANGER. Very well. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from New York will yield to me, I 
wish to advise the Senate that it is the 
intention to meet tomorrow and consider 
Order No. 195 on the calendar, Senate bill 
383, a bill to provide for the further 
development of cooperative agricultural 
extension work. It is the intention to 
proceed with the consideration of that 
bill tomorrow. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I inquire 
if that is the so-called Bankhead bill. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; it is the bill intro- 
duced by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and 
reported by him from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I should like to ask if the 
action just agreed to at the request of the 
Senator from Alabama will displace the 
pending bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Alabama did not move to 
take up Senate bill 383. He merely made 
an announcement as to what would be 
done tomorrow. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I merely 
made an announcement. I did not ask 
for any action. Imerely announced that 
it was the intention at this time for the 
Senate to meet tomorrow and to proceed 
with the consideration of the so-called 
Bankhead bill. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, the 
pending bill is rather technical, and I 
should like to explain it. 

This bill is for the purpose of assuring 
the Federal Reserve System of adequate 
powers to provide the currency and bank 
reserves that may be needed to finance 
the war effort. It would also repeal cer- 
tain unnecessary provisions of law relat- 
ing to the issuance of currency and thus 
help to simplify our currency system. 

The bill would accomplish the follow- 
ing purposes: 

First. Reduce the requirements of re- 
serves to be held by Federal Reserve 
banks from their present level of 40 per- 
cent in gold certificates against Federal 
Reserve notes in circulation and 35 per- 
cent in gold certificates or lawful money 
against deposits, to a uniform minimum 
of 25 percent in gold certificates against 
both note and deposit liabilities. 

Second. Extend indefinitely the au- 
thority of the Federal Reserve banks to 
pledge United States Government se- 
curities against Federal Reserve notes 
issued by the Federal Reserve agents; 
existing authority expires June 30, 1945. 

Third. Repeal the authority to issue 
Federal Reserve bank notes. 
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Fourth. Repeal the authority to issue 
United States notes under the amend- 
ment of May 12, 1933. 

The need for reducing the high re- 
serve requirements of the Federal Re- 
serve banks was mentioned by our late 
President in his Budget message, trans- 
mitted to the Congress on January 3, 
1945. 

Wartime demands for currency and 
bank deposits have resulted in a great 
increase in the liabilities of the Federal 
Reserve banks. At the same time, large- 
ly because of special wartime factors, 
available gold reserves have diminished, 
with the consequence that the ratio of 
the Reserve banks’ reserves to their total 
‘deposit and note liabilities has decreased 
from 91 percent at the end of 1941 to 
49 percent at the end of 1944. If present 
trends continue, these reserves will fall 
to the legal minimum by the end of 1945 
and if they should become accentuated 
the minimum would be reached sooner. 

We cannot afford to permit reserve 
limitations imposed by law to restrict the 
Federal Reserve banks in providing es- 
sential support to the Government in 
financing the war. For this reason it is 
strongly urged that the minimum reserve 
requirement be reduced to 25 percent. 
Iam assured that such a reduction would 
be sufficient to enable the Federal Re- 
serve banks to discharge their responsi- 
bilities. 

The present minimum reserve require- 
ments were established in the original 
Federal Reserve Act, which was passed 
in 1913. At that time there was practi- 
cally no marketable public debt and the 
amount of currency and bank deposits 
was only a fraction of what it is today. 
The reason that it has not been neces- 
sary to reduce requirements before this 
is that there has been an extraordinary 
growth in the country’s stock of gold. 
But recently this stock has been de- 
clining owing to the fact that since 1941 
our imports have been paid for in cash, 
while the great bulk of our exports has 
been on lend-lease. ‘The countries from 
which we bought goods were not able to 
spend the proceeds on American goods 
because of wartime restrictions or pro- 
duction and transportation, and so they 
have kept the proceeds in bank balances 
or have taken gold. This is likely to con- 
tinue for some time and our gold reserves 
will probably diminish further. 

At the same time, the financing of the 
war has involved the necessity of selling 
a great many securities to banks with a 
consequent great increase in bank de- 
posits and in currency. The growth in 
bank deposits has increased member- 
bank reserve requirements. Member- 
bank reserves must be kept as balances 
with the Federal Reserve banks, and 
consequently there was an increase in 
the Reserve banks’ own requirements for 
reserves against deposits. There has 
also been a large increase in the demand 
for currency, partly because of the great 
increase in the country’s activity, and 
partly because of the fact that many 
people being away from home have had 
to have more cash. Most of the currency 
demand has been met by the issuance of 
Federal Reserve notes against which the 
Reserve banks must hold gold-certificate 


reserves amounting to 40 percent of the 
notes in circulation. 

The net result has been that the gold 
reserves of the Federal Reserve banks 
have decreased from twenty and eight- 
tenths billions at the_end of 1941 to 
eighteen and seven-tenths billions at the 
end of 1944 and their liabilities requiring 
reserves have increased from twenty-two 
and nine-tenths billions to thirty-eight 
and one-tenth billions. 

The reserve ratio has been almost cut 
in two and continues to diminish, It 
would seem that there is no choice for 
Congress but to authorize a reduction in 
the required minimum. We cannot have 
a shortage of reserves prevent the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks from doing their duty 
in the war. 

If after the war is over currency and 
gold should begin to come back to the 
Federal Reserve banks, the ratio may 
rise again, but there is no way of telling 
when this will happen and to what ex- 
tent, Therefore, it is far wiser not to 
limit the time during which the pro- 
posed reduction will be in effect. If the 
actual ratio should. rise after the war, 
this would not result.in undue expansion 
by the Federal Reserve System since its 
policies are not determined by the avail- 
ability of reserves but by consideration 
of the public interest. If, however, gold 
and currency should continue to go out, 
the Federal Reserve banks would be 
hampered in the performance of their 
duties by inadequate reserves, During 
the entire history of the system there was 
only one time prior to the present’ when 
the ratio came near to the legal minimum 
and was a factor in determining Federal 
Reserve policy, and that was soon after 
the last war in 1920. 

It should be noted that the law refers 
to minimum requirements. 

It would seem that the establishment 
by law of a fixed requirement of 25 per- 
cent in gold certificates against notes and 
deposits alike would give the people ade- 
quate confidence in our currency and at 
the same time would not hamper the 
work of the Federal Reserve banks. 

It may be noted that the proposed bill 
does away with the distinction in reserve 
requirements as between Federal Reserve 
note and deposit liabilities. Since these 
two liabilities can be converted at will one 
into the other there is no reason for re- 
quiring a different type or level of re- 
serves against one of the liabilities as 
compared with the other. 

Another provision of the bill would 
permit the Federal Reserve banks to 
continue pledging United States Govern- 
ment obligations as collateral against 
Federal Reserve notes. This power would 
otherwise expire at the end of June of 
this year. It was originally authorized 
during the depression in 1932 in order to 
enable the Federal Reserve banks to 
buy Government securities and relieve 
the pressure on member banks at a time 
when a deflation was under way. It has 
been renewed from time to time and is 
now about to expire once more. With 
the present composition of the Federal 
Reserve portfolio, which consists prac- 
tically entirely of Government securities, 
and the large amount of Federal Reserve 
notes in circulation the Reserve banks 
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would not be akle to continue their sup- 
port of the Government security market 
if they were not permitted to pledge 
these securities as collateral against Fed- 
eral Reserve notes. In fact, they would 
be under the necessity of dumping be- 
tween ten and eighteen billion dollars of 
these securities on the market. It is 
evident that this cannot be permitted to 
happen and “hat the power to pledge 
Government securities must be con- 
tinued. In view of the shortage of 
commercial paper, which is eligible as 
collateral, it is necessary to continue the 
power to pledge United States Govern- 
ment securities for Federal Reserve notes 
indefinitely. Federal Reserve notes are 
obligations of the United States Govern- 
ment and have a prior lien on all the 
assets of the Federal Reserve banks. 
This, together with the 25-percent gold- 
reserve requirement, would be adequate 
to protect the soundness of our currency. 

In view of the fact that the Federal 
Reserve System under the provisions of 
this bill would have adequate power to 
meet the currency needs of the country, 
it has been thought desirable to discon- 
tinue two other sources of currency 
issues. One is Federal Reserve bank 
notes, which require no reserves, and 
which were introduced in 1933. when re- 
serve. and credit conditions were such 
that .a provision for special emergency 
currency was necessary.: : 

They are no longer necessary, and it 
will be advantageous to have just one 
kind of Federal Reserve currency—Fed- 
eral Reserve notes. 

The power of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue $3,000,000,000 of 
United States notes was also an emer- 
gency measure adopted in 1933. At the 
time the country was in a desperate con- 
dition and it was impossible to foretell 
what might develop. 

It seemed desirable, therefore, to pro- 
vide against all possible emergencies and 
to strengthen the power of the Treasury 
to meet any possible need for currency 
that might arise. However, the Presi- 
dent’s action in reopening the banks with 
assurance that they would be kept scund 
resulted in a reversal of public psychol- 
ogy and a rapid return flow of money to 
the banks, and there has never been oc- 
casion to use the authority granted by 
the Thomas amendment. I have con- 
ferred with the Senator from Oklahoma 
and he agrees to the proposed repeal. 

At this time, with the banks in sound 
condition and with the increased power 
to issue notes given the Federal Reserve 
banks by this bill, there is no possibility 
of the need arising to resort to the power 
of the Treasury to issue greenbacks. 
Consequently, it is proposed to repeal 
this authority. 

By adopting this bill the country’s cur- 
rency system will be simplified and clari- 
fied and the Federal Reserve System will 
be given powers adequate for the dis- 
charge of its responsibilities. 

Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WAGNER, I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The passage of the 
bill would be an inflationary step, would 
it not? j 

Mr. WAGNER. I do not think so. 
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Mr. LANGER. The Senator does not 
think so? Would it not be inflationary 
to reduce the reserve level from 40 to 25 
percent? 

Mr. WAGNER. No. As a matter of 
fact the president of the American Na- 
tional Bankers Association appeared be- 
fore the committee and made no objec- 
tion to the bill. He saw no danger of 
inflation in it, because it provides for a 
pledge of 25-percent gold reserve. 

Mr. LANGER. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that this is the first time I have 
been able to obtain a copy of the hear- 
ings. The hearings cover a hundred 
pages. I have not had an opportunity to 
read the hearings. Does the Senator 
have any great objection to the Senate 
voting on the measure tomorrow? 

Mr. WAGNER. I should not like to 
delay consideration of the measure. The 
Treasury as well as the Federal Reserve 
Board are interested in it. I never want 
to object to such a request as the Senator 
makes, however. 

Mr. LANGER, I should like to have 
an opportunity to read the testimony 
given at the hearings, if the Senator has 
no objection to letting the bill go over 
until tomorrow. I am perfectly willing 
to vote on it tomorrow. I am interested 
in knowing how it will affect the farmer 
for one thing. The Federal Reserve 
Board in 1920 issued regulations which 
wrecked the farmers. I wish to study 
the testimony. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

* The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. TAFT. On this side of the aisle 
Senators cannot hear the conversation 
which is going on on the other side of 
the aisle. Senators are grouped together 
over there and are speaking in a low tone 
of voice, and we cannot hear them. I 
wonder if they would not stand a little 
farther apart. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I will 
state to the Senator from Ohio that the 
Senator from North Dakota is concerned 
over whether the farmer is going to be 
affected by the modification of the pledge 
so far as gold reserve is concerned. I 
said I did not think the farmer would be 
affected. i 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I undertook to follow 
the statement made by the Senator from 
New York. I understood him to say that 
one of the purposes of the proposed leg- 
islation was to increase the volume of 
available currency in the country. 

Mr. WAGNER. Not to increase it; but 
the situation may require an increase of 
currency. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I may not have thor- 
oughly understood the Senator’s argu- 
ment. I frankly confess that I am not 
thoroughly schooled in all these intricate 
matters involving the Federal Reserve 
System, but it seems to me the inevitable 
consequence of the proposed action would 
be to increase the volume of currency. 
I understood the bill had two purposes. 
Ohe, to continue the power of the Federal 
Reserve bank to pledge Government se- 
curities as a base for Federal Reserve 
notes, 
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Mr. WAGNER. As a partial base— 
Government securities and gold. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And the other purpose 
was to decrease the amount of the gold 
reserve required for the issuance of notes 
by the Federal Reserve bank? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If it is not the pur- 
pose to increase the volume of currency 
in the country I do not see why it is 
necessary to pass the bill. 

Mr. WAGNER. I think there is a need 
for it. à 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to make a 
statement in my own time later, but at 
this time I should like to say that to a 
certain extent the bill is inflationary ex- 
actly as the measure increasing the pub- 
lic debt from $260,000,000,000 to $300,- 
000,000,000 was infationary. It really 
in itself is not inflationary. It does not 
stimulate the issue of currency; but it 
makes it possible to issue an increased 
amount of currency resulting from the 
inflation which is brought about by the 
deficit financing of the war, which is ex- 
actly the same thing. y 

Mr. President, as a practical matter, 
we have no choice, any more than we had 
a choice respecting the matter of in- 
creasing the public debt. It is an in- 
flationary measure, but I should say that 
the passage of the bill is not in itself 
going to increase the amount of cur- 
rency. It makes it possible, if forced 
by other things, for the currency to be 
increased. It makes it possible to issue 
a larger amount of currency. On the 
other hand, if we come to the point where 
we cannot issue any more currency we 
would be in pretty bad shape. I do not 
know how we could then conduct or 
finance the war. Consequently we are 
practically up against the gun. We have 
to permit the increase of currency. The 
real fault is the deficit financing of the 
war, which has resulted in increasing the 
debt $50,000,000,000 a year. That has 
forced a steady increase in the expansion 
of currency until we have reached the 
point where we can no longer issue 
enough currency in view of the 40 per- 
cent gold reserve requirement. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I un- 
derstood the Senator from New York to 
make that statement, and that is the 
reason I thought the passage of the bill 
would create a power to force an increase 
in the currency. As everyone knows, 
even those who are not intimately con- 
nected with the committees which deal 
with these vast fiscal problems, there has 
been a tremendous increase in the cir- 
culating medium in this country in the 
past 3 years. It is my recollection—I do 
not have the figures before me at the 
moment—that the amount of currency 
has increased from somewhere between 
$6,000,000,000 and $7,000,000,000 to ap- 
proximately $20,000,000,000, and that 
amount is in circulation in the coun- 
try today. Is that not approximately 
correct? 

Mr. TAFT. About $27,000,000,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thought it was a 
little over $20,000,000,000. But the point 
I was making is this: We hear on all 
sides that there are outstanding a larger 
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number of large-denomination bills than 
ever before in the history of this Govern- 
ment, and grave charges have been made 
in that connection. I do not know 
whether the charges can be substan- 
tiated, but charges are made that an . 
enormous number of $10,000 bills and 
$1,000 bills have been used in financing 
black-market operations, and that the 
large-denomination bills are now being 
hoarded in lockboxes in banking insti- 
tutions to avoid the payment of income 
taxes. I wonder if the distinguished 
Senator from New York went into that 
phase of the question. It seems to me 
that if we could bring these enormous 
sums represented by large-denomination 
notes out of hoarding it would not only 
increase the income-tax returns but it 
would increase the circulating medium. 
The mere issuance of these large-denom- 
ination bills does not make them a part 
of the circulating medium. The mere 
fact that a note is outstanding does not 
make it a part of the circulating medium, 
if it is going to be hoarded and kept 
somewhere in a lockbox. 

It seems to me, with my very limited 
knowledge of such matters, that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
might well give consideration to some 
method of ascertaining the extent to 
which hoarding is being carried on, and - 
undertake to bring these bills of large 
denomination, in huge sums, out of hid- 
ing in the lockboxes so that they might in 
fact become a part of the circulating 
medium. That would enable us better to 
attack the problem of black markets and 
the evasion of income taxes. I ask the 
Senator if the committee gave any con- 
sideration to that subject? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, all 
those factors were gone into quite thor- 
oughly; but as we all know, this country 
today is confronted with the most gi- 
gantic financing problem in the history 
of the world. All that the Senator from 
Georgia says is true. If the Senator will 
look at the report of the committee, he 
will see exactly the position in which the 
country is today. It is not an alarming 
condition. It is simply a condition of 
which we must take note. We must solve 
it in the most conservative way possible. 

If Senators will look at page 2 of the 
report, they will see, in the first column, 
that as of December 11, 1941, the re- 
serves of our Federal Reserve banks were 
$20,800,000,000. Deposits, which require 
reserves of 35 percent gold, amounted to 
$14,700,000,000. Federal Reserve notes 
outstanding, which require 40-percent 
gold reserve, amounted to $8,200,000,000. 
We had a total of deposits, and notes of 
$22,900,000,000 as of December 31, 1941. 

If Senators will follow the chart across 
to the right, they will see that the re- 
serves have diminished. Gold reserves 
will have diminished from $20,800,000,- 
000 to $17,700,000,000, projected to De- 
cember 31, 1945. 

In contrast with the decrease of re- 
serves, we find liabilities requiring re- 
serves increased, in the case of deposits, 
from $14,700,000,000 to $18,400,000,000. 
We find Federal Reserve notes outstand- 
ing, notes in circulation, increasing from 
$8,200,000,000 to $26,700,000,000. We find 
a total of deposits, and Federal Reserve 
notes of $45,100,000,000, contrasted with 
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$22,900,000,000. Of course, the last fig- 
ure in the right-hand column, $45,100,- 
000,000, is projected to December 31, 
1945. 

If we drop down to the figure repre- 
senting the reserve ratio, we find that 
as of December 31, 1941, although the 
requirement for gold reserves was 40 per- 
cent, the reserve ratio was up to 90.8 
percent, which shows that the legal re- 
serve requirement does not necessarily 
mean that that is the gold reserve be- 
hind Federal Reserve notes and Federal 
Reserve Bank deposits. It simply means 
under the present law, that gold reserves 
behind Federal Reserve notes cannot de- 
crease below 40 percent; and as against 
Federal Reserve bank deposits, they can- 
not decrease below 35 percent. 

If Senators will look at the projection 
to December 31, 1945, they will find that 
the reserve ratio at that time, assuming 
that the decline in gold and the increase 
in deposits and notes continues at its 
present tempo or momentum, will have 
decreased to 39.2 percent, which is below 
the legal requirement. Mr. President, I 
ask to insert in the Recorp at this point 
the chart I am reading from. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


[In billions of dollars} 


Projections 
Federal R bank ne a 
edera! Reserve banks 5 31, 
igdi | 1944 | June | Dec. 
1945 1945 
Reserves 20.8 | 18.7 | 182 17.7 
Deposits. 14.7 | 164| 17.4 18. 4 
Federal Reserv: 
outstanding. &2] 21.7 | 23.7 26.7 


Liabilities requir- 


ing reserves-..-.- 22,9 | 381 | 41,1 45.1 


Percent 


Reserve ratio...........- £0, 8 | 49.0 | 443 | 39.2 


Mr. MURDOCK. What the country 
is confronted with today is this: We have 
the power, under what is known as the 
Thomas amendment, to issue $3,000,- 
000,000 in what are commonly called 
greenbacks. We also have, under pres- 
ent law, the power to issue Federal Re- 
serve bank notes, which do not require 
any reserve at all. This Government 
wants to be conservative. This Govern- 
ment wishes to remain on a gold basis. 
We cannot discontinue the vast war ex- 
penditures until the war is over. .No 
Senator wants to stint or deprive this 
Government by impairing our ability to 
finance and carry on the war. We are 
confronted with one of two alternatives. 
If we desire to remain on gold, we must 
either reduce the legal gold reserve re- 
quirement below 40 percent, or take the 
other step of increasing the price of 
gold. Which do we wish to do? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I appreciate the very 
able discussion of the Senator from 


. Utah; I learned much from it; but the 


Senator did not undertake to answer the 
very simple question which I propounded 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. MURDOCK. . I am sorry. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. What consideration, 
if any, did the committee give to the 
hoarding of huge sums of large-denom- 
ination currency for the purpose of 
evading income taxes and encouraging 
black-market operations? 

Mr. MURDOCK. That subject was 
called to the attention of the committee 
by the able Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, Mr. Eccles. He pointed 
out that it was a serious situation, and 
that in all probability hoarding of reserve 
notes would continue. But it seems to 
me that that is a question which must 
be handled by itself. It is certainly not 
a matter pertinent to the present law, 
which we are considering. 

Mr. RUSSELL, It seems to me that it 
is pertinent, because the Senator from 
New York stated that it was necessary to 
have more circulating medium. One 
hundred $10,000 bills in a lock-box 
somewhere, which have been deposited 
there by some war profiteer for the pur- 
pose of evading income taxes, are not 
in the true sense circulating medium. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator, except that, in my 
opinion, the problem he refers to should 
be treated separately. 

Mr. RUSSELL. They are hoarded, 
and out of circulation. If those vast 
sums are being hoarded, to the detriment 
of the Treasury and the collection of 
income taxes, and to the disadvantage 
of the people who are dealing honestly 
with the Government, it seems to me 
that we should take steps to get this 
money out into the daylight, so that 
those who have evaded the payment of 
income taxes may be brought to book, 
and also in order that the money may be 
placed in the normal channels of busi- 
ness, commerce, and trade in this coun- 
try, and not in lock-boxes in banks. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator. I will be glad to join 
him in any proposal to remedy the situa- 
tion. I know that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the Senate 
would be glad to consider any proposal 
he has to offer. The question is now 
before the committee. In the considera- 
tion of this bill we are confronted with 
the fact that our gold reserves are 
diminishing. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will the Senator ex- 
plain why the gold reserves are dimin- 
ishing so rapidly? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Because of the 
financing of the war, is bringing into 
circulation a great volume of Federal 
Reserve notes, and also is increasing de- 
posits in the Federal Reserve banks, as 
shown by the chart I referred to. We 
cannot finance a war without bringing 
more money into circulation. The Sen- 
ator knows that as well as I do. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Why would the mere 
issuance of currency reduce the total 
gold reserve in the United States? How 
would that reduce the total gold reserve? 
I understand the Senator from New 
York to say that the gold reserves of the 
United States had decreased approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000 in very recent 
months. I do not remember the exact 
figures. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It is true that, be- 
cause of & number of contributing. fac- 
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tors, we are losing some gold which 
otherwise would be available for reserves. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Is that gold still in 
the United States? If not, where has 
it gone? 

Mr. MURDOCK. This is what hap- 
pens: The Senator knows that most of 
our exports have been leaving this coun- 
try under our lease-lend system. We 
receive no payments for them, in gold or 
anything else. But all our imports are 
on a cash basis. So our gold is going 
out under that procedure; and no gold, 
or very little gold, is coming in. Due to 
the fact that other nations cannot buy 
goods and commodities here in the 
United States in exchange for what they 
sell us, they are receiving gold in pay- 
ment. They do not necessarily take it 
out of the country, but it is left here, 
earmarked for them. They own it. Of 
course, to the extent that such earmark- 
ing has occurred or to the extent that 
gold has actually been moved out of the 
country, our gold supply has decreased, 
and it will continue to decrease as long 
as that process continues, 

Mr. RUSSELL. In other words, that 
is one of the costs of the war. We give 
away our materials and resources 
through lend-lease to our allies, and 
then we pay out our gold reserves to 
others for imports which come into this 
country. In other words, during the 
period of the war we are catching it 
from both sides. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is entirely cor- 
rect. Of course, the Governor of the 
Federal Reserve System pointed out that 
as soon as lend-lease operations are ter- 
minated and the normal or natural flow 
of commerce is substituted for it, the gold 
situation in the United States probably 
will improve. When that occurs, the 
situation with the gold reserve may be 
that, although the legal requirement may 
be fixed at 25 percent reserve behind 
deposits and Federal Reserve notes, the 
ratio will increase up to a point much 
above the required ratio. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will indulge me for a moment 
before I subside—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator made a 
suggestion about having the Senator 
from Georgia undertake to prepare legis- 
lation to deal with the supporting of the 
currency. Of course, I am not a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I understand that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It would require a 
great deal of study on my part, perhaps 
to such an extent that I would not be able 
to work on any other legislation here, if 
I were to undertake to draft such a meas- 
use. I am happy to hear that the Com- 
mittee on Banking’ and Currency is un- 
dertaking to draft such a bill. That 
committee is composed of Members of 
the Senate who are experts on banking 
matters. So I hope the committee will 
pursue its studies and will draft a bill 
which will enable us to do away with the 
disgraceful spectacle of having war 
profiteers apd black-market operators 
undertake to hoard large sums of money 
much of which they should pay to the 
Government under the income-tax laws, 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Why is it neces- 
sary for the Government to print huge 
quantities of $1,000 notes? Why 
would it not be possible to write into 
the bill an amendment directing that the 
number of notes of huge denominations 
be strictly curtailed? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Of course, the Sen- 
ate is in a position to amend the bill in 
any way it sees fit, but on that particular 
point I would doubt the wisdom of adopt- 
ing such an amendment at this time. It 
seems to me that the prudent course for 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives to take at this time is to pass this 
bill as it is, in view of the emergency. 
The right to pledge Government securi- 
ties as collateral for Federal Reserve 
notes expires on June 30. We do not 
have too long a time to put the measure 
through. Every Senator who has exam- 
ined a bank report in the last number of 
years knows that the assets of banks con- 
sist almost entirely of Government 
securities, and that what was known a 
few years ago and what is still known as 
eligible paper under the Federal Reserve 
law has decreased to a minimum—in 
fact, to such an extent that it would be 
absolutely impossible to finance this war 
by requiring the use of eligible paper as a 
substitute for Government securities. 
Such a requirement would simply be im- 
possible and a terrific handicap to war 
financing. : 

I agree thoroughly with both the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming and 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
thatin the very near future the Congress 
certainly should consider bills directed 
at the very thing the Senators have 
pointed out, namely, the necessity for a 
curtailment of the number of notes of 
high denominations which go into circu- 
lation. However, Mr. President, I do not 
believe the amendment is a proper one to 
this bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. My question is, 
Why are a large number of such bills 
necessary? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I would say that 
there is a demand for them and that the 
Federal Reserve Board, in order to meet 
the demand on the part of the public, the 
demand of member banks, and the de- 
mand of the Federal Reserve banks 
themselves, has printed a sufficient num- 
ber of such notes to meet the demand. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am wondering 
whether the commiftee can give us any 
information to counteract the impression 
which certainly is created here that such 
notes of large denomination are printed 
for the use of income-tax evaders and 
black-market operators. If that is the 
case, certainly the Government in self- 
defense should curtail the issuance of 
such notes. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator will permit me to say at this 
point—and I think I am the only Senator 
who discussed that subject—that I did not 
say these notes were issued for such pur- 
poses. I said they were being seized upon 
by war profiteers and black-market op- 
erators as a means of carrying on their 
operations. I hope the Senate will pro- 
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vide an opportunity for a vote on appro- 
priate legislation which will prevent con- 
scienceless war profiteers from benefit- 
ing from their ill-gotten gains on which 
income taxes have not been paid. 

I wish to say further that I appreciate 
the assurance which has been given that 
the bill is not inflationary, but if I can 
understand anything whatever about the 
fiscal system of the United States, it 
seems to me the bill will have an in- 
flationary tendency. I shall support it, 
as I have supported every bill which has 
been brought here with the backing of a 
Government department as being essen- 
tial to the conduct of the war. Certainly 
the financing of the war is just as im- 
portant as any other of our operations, 
and I shall not interpose any objection to 
the bill; but I cannot believe it is not 
inflationary. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I desire to 
suggest to the Senators on the other side 
ef the aisle that those of us on this side 
of the- aisle are still Members of the 
Senate and we would like the -privilege 
of hearing some of the statements which 
are being made. I shall appreciate it if 
Senators will stop forming a huddle, but 
will address the chair, so that all of us 
may be able to hear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JOHN- 
ston Of South Carolina in the chair). 
The Chair suggests that Senators sit as 
closely to the Chair as possible and speak 
in a loud tone of voice, so that all Mem- 
bers of the Senate will be able to hear 


í what is said. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I think 
the answer to the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia relative to inflation is 
simply that whenever financing is con- 
ducted on the gigantic scale on which we 
are conducting it today, of course it is a 
very potent factor conducive to inflation 
which must be controlled. Probably the 
only reason why it does not get out of 
bounds is that we now have on our stat- 
ute books laws which are controlling 
these inflationary factors. But as money 
is brought into circulation in connection 
with the payment of huge war contracts 
and the payment of all other war ex- 
penditures, of course an inflationary sit- 
uation is created, and it must be con- 
trolled. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. It has been said 
that this bill is not inflationary. That 
is true. We merely recognize that in- 
fiation exists. To the extent that the 
national debt has been increasing, there 
has been an attack upon the reserves of 
our currency and our banking deposits. 
That is a fact which we must take into 
consideration. This bill will not stop 
inflation. 

So long as this process continues, in- 
fiation will also continue. This bill rep- 
resents the first step in yielding to an 
attack upon our currency. If the process 
continues, the next step will be to reduce 
the gold reserve. If that be continued 
long enough, there will be nothing back 
of our currency. That is something 
which all of us should have anticipated. 
It cannot be stopped except by putting 
into effect a higher price level in order 
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to produce more dollars with which to 
Pay off the public debt. 

The bills which must eventually be 
paid cannot be paid by issuing bonds. 
We are merely postponing the date of 
settlement. The longer it is postponed, 
the stronger the attack will become upon 
the safety of our currency and the more 
we shall have to recede on the fleld of 
the financial battle where we are already 
being defeated. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator’s state- 
ment is correct, but in & bill of this 
nature we must distinguish between fac- 
tors which contribute to inflation and 
inflation itself. The vast expenditures 
which are absolutely necessary in con- 
nection with the war program are fac- 
tors conducive to inflation. In my 
opinion, we are now controlling in a very 
efficient manner factors which, if not 
controlled, would result in run-away 
inflation. We are doing so notwithstand- 
ing the fact that factors of inflation con- 
tinue to enter the picture in increasing 
numbers. However, in considering this 
bill we must not lose sight of the fact 
that under the Thomas amendment the 
Treasury may issue $3,000,000,000 in cur- 
rency. This bill would repeal the power 
to do so. Under the present powers of 
the Treasury, Federal Reserve bank 
notes, which require no reserve at all, 
may be issued. If this bill is enacted into 
law, it will repeal such power. If the 
bill is enacted into law, the Federal Re- 
serve banks will be limited, in the ex- 
pansion of the currency of the country, 
to one type of currency, and one only— 
namely, the Federal Reserve note. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That may be true, 
but whether we issue one kind of cur- 
rency or another, it is merely taking 
something from the left hand and put- 
ting it into the right hand. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator must 
keep in mind, if he believes in a metallic 
backing for our currency—and I assume 
he does—— 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That under the 
Thomas amendment there is no require- 
ment of any metallic backing. Under 
the issuance of Federal Reserve bank 
notes there is no metallic backing. A 
pledge of Government securities is all 
that is required. However, under this 
bill, and confronted with the fact that 
the bankers, as well as a vast majority 
of the people of this country, want a 
metallic backing for their currency, we 
must do one of two things; we must 
either reduce the gold reserve ratio or 
increase the price of gold. 

I made as vigorous a fight as I could 
in the committee for an increase in the 
price of gold. I took the position that 
it would be more conservative and more 
in line with standard banking practice 
and procedure of this country to raise 
the price of gold instead of decreasing 
the gold-reserve ratio. But I was voted 
down in the committee on the proposal. 
We are now confronted with facts and 
not theories, and if we wish to remain 
on a gold basis we must reduce the gold 
reserve requirement. If we do not do 
that, and, instead, continue to issue 
Federal Reserve notes, and deposits in 
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Federal Reserve banks continue to in- 
crease, the law will be violated, because 
there are not sufficient gold reserves to 
maintain the 40-percent ratio. I do not 
believe any Senator wants to see the law 
violated. We know that we must con- 
tinue:to finance the war effort. The best 
and most conservative method of con- 
tinuing the prosecution of the war with- 
out impairment of our fiscal policies is 
to do what is being proposed by this bill, 
namely, reduce to 25 percent the gold 
reserve requirements behind deposits 
and Federal Reserve notes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I think the Sena- 
tor misunderstood me. I do not advo- 
cate withdrawing the requirement of 
metallic reserve against currency. I in- 
vite attention to the fact that we are 
confronted with a situation which has 
resulted from financing the war. We 
cannot help that. But it does not make 
any difference whether we increase the 
price of gold or reduce the reserve be- 
hind the currency, because, in my opin- 
ion, it is 50 of one and 50 of the other. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I simply rose to call 
attention to the fact that we are not 
meeting inflation; the inflation is over- 
coming us and attacking the validity of 
our currency, and if it continues we will 
have to reduce the gold content again, 
until there may not be any gold left. 

As to bills of large denomination, I do 
not see any difference between printing 
a ten thousand dollar and a hundred 
dollar bill so far as inflation is concerned. 
It is somewhat more inconvenient for 
those who want to hide it away to have 
10 hundred-dollar bills than a thousand- 
dollar bill, but I cannot understand how 
that will have any effect on inflation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, it 
has this effect, if the Senator will permit 
the interruption—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I 
have the floor. 

Mr. O'’MAHONEY. Does the Senator 
object to my replying to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am always happy 
to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming, but I think in conform- 
ity to Senate rules and orderly procedure 
the Senator should at least request me 
to yield. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
have asked the Senator from Utah to 
yield a number of times. I wonder if 
he would care to yield at any time? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield first to the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I donot care. The 


Senator from Wyoming may have the 


floor so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. O7MMAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
was pointing out to the Senator from 
Minnesota in response to his remarks 
that contro] of the number of large de- 
nomination bills would have the effect of 
preventing the evasion of income taxes, 
and because it would prevent the evasion 
of the payment of income taxes it would 
bring about an increase in some degree— 
I do not know what—in the tax receipts 
of the Government of the United States, 
and to that extent would enable the Gov- 
ernment to meet the expenditures of the 
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war without borrowing. Therefore, pro 
tanto, it would be anti-inflationary. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That would un- 
doubtedly be true. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But I grant that 
it probably would not have a great deal 
of effect. 

The question I addressed to the Sena- 
tor from Utah at the beginning of the 
discussion was intended to develop in- 
formation as to the actual commercial 
use of these large denomination bills. 
If a black marketeer were compelled to 
carry around a roll of twenty $100 bills 
instead of two $1,000 bills, it might be a 
little more difficult for him to carry on his 
operations, and to evade his income-tax 
payments. 

Mr. MURDOCK. My answer to the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming is 
simply that my experience with five- and 
ten-thousand-dollar notes is so limited 
that I do not feel I can contribute much 
to the present discussion. > 

Mz. O’MAHONEY. That is why I had 
to ask the question; I have no experience 
with such bills. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think probably the 
Senator from Wyoming and the Senator 
from Minnesota both have had much 
more experience with large-denomina- 
tion notes than I have, I think that the 
question raised by the Senator should be 
given immediate attention by the Treas- 
ury Department and by the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the Senate, and 
Iam sure that it will be. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. I have 
been trying to get the floor, in fact I was 
trying to get the floor before the Senator 
from New York sat down and yielded it 
over to the Senator from Utah. I should 
like to address a query to the chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, the Senator who is in charge of the 
bill, if he will permit me to ask him the 
question. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I should be glad to 
have the chairman answer any question 
the Senator desires to propound. 

Mr. WAGNER. And I shall be glad to 
answer if I can. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. A few 
moments ago the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer] asked that the bill 
go over so that he could give further 
study to it. I desire to join him in that 
request, and I will say to the Senator 
from New York that this is my reason: 
I have been preparing through the leg- 
islative counsel three amendments to 
this bill, in fact, I submitted them to the 
legislative counsel about 2 weeks ago, 
but, due to their extraordinarily heavy 
work and my own, I have not gotten the 
amendments back as yet. I should like 
to ask the Senator, if I may, for the 
privilege of submitting those amend- 
ments to the Senate and having them 
considered tomorrow: 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I al- 
ways desire to be courteous to every 
Senator, but this bill has been on the 


Mr. Pres- 
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calendar for some time, and I think 
ample time has been afforded. I have 
not had an opportunity to confer with 
other members of the committee. There 
is some anxiety about this bill; the 
Treasury Department and the Federal 
Reserve Board think the proposed legis- 
lation is very important and necessary in 
view of our war effort. If the Senator 
will defer his request, I will discuss the 
matter with him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I did not 
know that the bill was coming up today. 

Mr. WAGNER. It has been on the 
calendar for some time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I know it 
has been on the calendar since March 27, 
and it has been passed over on the calen- 
dar on some occasions. So far as I know, 
the Senator from New York has never 
announced that this bill was to be taken 
up today; I had no notice that it would be 
taken up until just a moment ago, when 
the Senator from New York moved that 
it be taken up. I am making a very rea- 
sonable request, it seems to me, in the 
case of a bill so important as this, a bill in 
which my State is deeply interested, and 
to which I propose to offer some amend- 
ments. I do not know whether the 
amendments will be adopted, but I want 
them considered. As I have already told 
the Senator, I am starting from scratch. 
I have asked the legislation counsel to 
prepare the amendments. I asked that 
it be done 2 weeks ago, but I have not 
gotten the amendments back as yet and 
I should like to have the privilege of hav- 
ing the amendments considered tomor- 
row. 

Mr. WAGNER. The chances are they 
probably will be. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am not 
going on chances, I want to know. 

Mr. WAGNER. I will let the Senator 
know within the next hour or so. I de- 
sire to confer with some members of the 
committee. I do mot desire to take the 
responsibility all by myself. In any 
event, however, the Senator from Utah 
has not finished his statement. 

Mr. MURDOCK.’ Mr. President, I 
should like to conclude my statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I should 
like to prepare my amendments. I have 
to get in touch with the legislative coun- 
sel and obtain the amendments and have 
them printed so that they can be before 
the Senate. 

Mr. WAGNER. I will have to confer 
with the acting leader and ascertain what 
is his attitude. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The act- 
ing leader is present, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I will say that this is a 
very important bill, As I understand, 
and as the chairman has stated, it is the 
desire to pass this bill at the earliest 
practicable moment. I realize the situa- 
tion in which the Senator from Colo- 
rado finds himself, but it seems to me 
that certainly we ought to make all the 
progress we can today. I believe the 
distinguished Senator from Utah wants 
to make some remarks on the bill. 

: Mr. MURDOCK. It will not take me 
ong. 

Mr. HILL. And the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart] wishes to make some 
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remarks on the bill. Then, after all the 
Senators have spoken who wish to speak 
on the bill, if it is agreeable to the chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator from 
New York, to have it go over until to- 
morrow in order that the Senator from 
Colorado may have time to prepare his 
amendments, that will be agreeable. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I should 
like to have assurance now that I may 
submit the amendments and have them 
considered tomorrow. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Ido not think I will 
yield further at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The 
Senator from Utah declines to yield 
further. 

Mr. MURDOCK, I appreciate the 
position of the Senator from Colorado, 
but I think the matter to which he has 
referred can be worked out without 
taking further time of the Senate now. 

Another factor we should bear in mind 
in the consideration of this bill is that we 
have 12 Federal Reserve banks and the 
position of each bank so far as gold re- 
serves are concerned is different. To 
illustrate my point I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this place in my re- 
marks a chart from the committee 
report. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Percent} 


z Octo- | Janu- 
Federal Reserve bank ber | ary 
1944 1945 


53.8 | 43.6] 45.4 45.8 
50.6 | 46.4] 52,8 50.7 
48.8 | -48.6 | 43.8 44.4 
529| 43.3] 45.3 43.6 
57.5 | 47.6] 45.6 46.6 
57.0 | S17) 52.0 52.1 
64.7 | 63.6 | 49.7 51.7 
54.2] 680] 43.3 46.5 
49.6) 51.5) 44.9 44.8 
53,2) 45.7] 45.0 45.9 
51.1 | 46.6) 45.5 44.1 
66.5) 63.8) 542 61.3 

62.0] 49.3 48.8 


Mr. MURDOCK. While the average 
of the 12 Federal Reserve banks on De- 
cember 31, 1944, was 49 percent in gold 
reserve, we find that some of the indi- 
vidual banks are as low as 45.8, others 
44.4, 43.6, 46.6, and another at 44.8. 

In order to keep all the banks above 
the 40-percent reserve requirement ne- 
cessitates a good deal of juggling and 
shifting around by the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System of 
Government securities held by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. Some banks prob- 
ably could go on for a year or more with- 
out being down to the minimum require- 
ment of 40 percent. Others probably 
would reach it in 6 or 7 months, but the 
over-all picture now stands at 49 and a 
fraction percent, and the Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board thought it was 
only prudent and wise that the reserve 
requirement be reduced to 25 percent at 
the earliest possible date, so that their 
planning on financing of the war for the 
future will be on a stable and, I would 
say, conservative basis. 
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As I pointed out before, I made a vig- 
orous fight in the committee to increase 
the price of gold rather than to decrease 
the reserve ratio. I still feel that that 
probably would be the most conservative 
and the best thing to do“but in that po- 
sition, as I recall, I was supported by only 
one other vote in the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. The president 
of the American Bankers’ Association 
took a very definite stand on a gold back- 
ing for our currency, and after rather 
vigorous cross-examination by me as to 
his position, he still maintained that in 
his opinion it was better to reduce the 
gold-reserve requirement than to in- 
crease the price of gold. 

Another very important factor, Mr, 
President, relates to the use of Govern- 
ment securities as collateral for the is- 
suance of Federal Reserve notes. This 
practice was adopted in 1932 to meet an 
emergency at that time. From year to 
year the practice has been continued by 
extending the life of the law which per- 
mitted it. The law will expire on June 
30 of this year unless it shall be renewed 
prior to that time. The pending bill 
provides, not for a temporary renewal of 
that law, but to make it permanent. 

I do not know how many Senators have 
ever gone into the question of just how 
our currency is issued, what the proce- 
dure is, but this is the situation as it 
exists today. We are now engaged in 
floating another great war loan. Under 
the war loan, individuals and the non- 
banking corporations of the country will 
be requested to contribute, in the pur- 
chase of bonds, to the fullest extent pos- 
sible. They having done that, there will 
still be a very large deficit in the proposed 
war loan. That deficit can only be made 
up by the purchase of bonds through 
banking institutions. 

Congress not long ago adopted a stat- 
ute which permits the establishment of 
demand deposits, by sale of bonds by the 
Treasury to the banks, without the re- 
quirement of any reserve whatsoever. 
Some may object to that as being highly 
inflationary and very unsound, but, 
again, this country was confronted with 
a fact, a situation, and not a theory. 
The war had to go on. The war had to 
be financed. Contracts had to be met. 
Soldiers in the Army and members of the 
Navy and the Marine Corps all had to 
be paid. Money had to be made avail- 
able with which to do that and Congress 
enacted a statute permitting banks to 
purchase bonds and establish demand 
deposits for the Government without 
reserves, and evidently it is functioning 
well in the financing of the war. 

In the issuance of Federal Reserve 
notes under present law Government se- 
curities can be used to 100 percent of the 
amount of Federal Reserve notes issued. 
Some may say that is unsound and that 
it is highly inflationary, but, again, we 
must have the Federal Reserve notes 
with which to carry on the war program 
and to supply the currency needs of the 
country, and we just cannot stop at this 
time. 

Having indulged in that practice over 
@ number of years, and the Congress 
having extended the life of the law each 
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time it has been presented to it, it seems 
to me there is little use at this time in 
extending it only temporarily. When 
the emergency is over we may conclude 
to repeal this authority, but we can cross 
that bridge later. 

If banks today had to secure eligible 
paper, instead of using Government se- 
curities, in the issuance of Federal Re- 
serve notes, it just could not be done, be- 
cause, as I stated a few minutes ago, 
every bank statement we examine today 
shows that a great preponderance of 
assets of banks consist of Government 
securities. What is known as eligible 
paper under the law just does not exist 
in sufficient quantities. 

If this law is not continued, the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks will simply be con- 
fronted with the necessity of disposing 
of Government securities in large 
amounts. Without question that in turn 
would result in a tremendous borrowing, 
a borrowing of between ten and eighteen 
billion dollars, on the part of the mem- 
ber banks, and in my opinion would cre- 
ate a very unsatisfactory condition in 
our banking system and war financing. 

Mr, President, I think our Federal Re- 
serve System has been efficiently admin- 
istered and managed by its present Gov- 
ernor, Hon. Marriner S. Eccles. Mr. 
Eccles would probably be referred to by 
many bankers as unorthodox and liberal, 
but in my opinion he has administered 
the Federal Reserve System very effi- 
ciently. Under his guidance the war has 
been financed I think in a very efficient 
and sound manner, and he is asking us 
today to do what, in my opinion, is an 
absolute necessity, unless we want to in- 
crease the price of gold. If we stay on 
gold as a backing for our currency, we 
just cannot continue the present re- 
quirement of 40 percent gold reserve be- 
hind our Federal Reserve notes, and 35 
percent behind Federal Reserve banking 
deposits, and still carry on the proper 
financing of the war. 

The distinguished Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart] has referred to deficit bor- 
rowing and spending by the Government. 
There is no question that that is one of 
the big factors at this time contributing 
to an inflationary condition, or threat, 
but under other laws which, in my opin- 
ion, are being fairly well administered, 
we have stayed away from inflation, and, 
in my opinion, as long as those laws are 
kept in force, and we continue an effi- 
cient administration of them, we can 
avoid runaway inflation. 

It is my opinion, Mr. President, that, 
due to lack of time, especially in the 
use of Government securities as collat- 
eral for Federal Reserve notes, it is in- 
cumbent on us today to make as fast 
progress as we possibly can on the pend- 
ing bill, and I am hopeful that it may 
be passed at latest by tomorrow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Typ- 
mnGs in the chair). The present occu- 
pant of the chair is advised that before 
he took the chair the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Jonnson] sought to gain 
recognition. The Chair therefore rec- 
ognizes the Senator from Colorado, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I desire to discuss the bill for two 
and a half or perhaps 3 hours, in order 
that I may have an opportunity to have 
prepared the amendments I propose to 
offer. 

Mr. LANGER: Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes, I 
shall be glad to yield to every Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to say to the 
distinguished Senator that I wish to 
make a speech on the bill which will 
take 3 or 4 hours. I will deliver that 
speech now while the Senator is prepar- 
ing his amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the Senator from North Dakota very 
much. That is the assurance I wanted. 
That is an assurance for which I have 
asked. That is the courtesy I have been 
refused by the Senator from New York 
in charge of the bill. 

Mr.WAGNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes; I 
yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. I do not think I re- 
fused, did I? I said, “Just wait a little 
while.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator from New York said he was obliged 
to consult with other Senators. 

Mr. WAGNER. I said the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart] wanted to make 
an address on this question, and if I have 
to decide now I will decide that the bill 
go over until tomorrow so the Senator 
may consider the amendments he wishes 
to offer. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. 
all I wanted, Mr. President. 
floor. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I may 
say that I have asked the distinguished 
Senator from New York for an oppor- 
tunity to read the hearings. The hear- 
ings contain a hundred pages of testi- 
mony. 


KLAMATH TRIBE OF INDIANS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I have 
yielded the floor, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has requested 
recognition for some time. He has a 
matter he would like to present for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate now consider Senate bill 
655 which provides for the payment of 
traveling expenses for the members of 
the Klamath business committee and 
other committees appointed by the Kla- 
math General Council of the Klamath 
Indian Reservation in Oregon. I have 
discussed the matter with the senior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney], 
The bill has been unanimously approved 
by the Committee on Indian Affairs. I 
ask the Senate to give unanimous con- 
Sri at this time for consideration of the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
cbjection? 


That is 
I yield the 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I did not 
hear the explanation made by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. Was the bill objected 
to when it was reached on the calendar? 

Mr. MORSE. I am speaking of order 
No. 127, Senat@ bill 655, which was unani- 
mously approved by the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama that the bill was not 
reached on the call of the calendar to- 
day. It is one of the bills which are on 
the calendar before those called today. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator from 
Oregon recall which Senator objected to 
consideration of the bill on a previous 
call of the calendar? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not recall. 

Mr. HILL. Was it discussed on a pre- 
vious call of the calendar, to the Sena- 
tor’s knowledge? 

Mr. MORSE. Notto my knowledge. 

Mr. HILL. I am anxious to cooperate 
with the Senator in any way I can. I 
am anxious to help him have his bill 
passed, We are not going to recess at 
just this moment. There will be one or 
two speeches made. The distinguished 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] desires to 
address the Senate. I wonder if the 
Senator from Oregon will withhold his 
request for a moment, until I can confer 
with him? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be happy to do 
so. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Revercoms] objected 
to the bill when it was previously reached 
on the calendar. 

Mr. REVERCOMB subsequently said: 
Mr. President, on the call of the calendar 
a few days ago I objected to the consid- 
eration of Senate bill 655, and asked for 
an explanation of it. No explanation 
was forthcoming at the time, and the 
bill was passed over. I wish to state 
that I have discussed the bill with its 
author, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and I am convinced that it is a 
bill which should be enacted into law, 
and at this time I expressly withdraw 
my objection and ask for immediate con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 655) 
amending the act of June 25, 1938 (52 
Stat. 1207), authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to pay salary and expenses 
of the chairman, secretary, and the in- 
terpreter of the Klamath General Coun- 
cil, members of the Klamath business 
committee, and other committees of the 
Klamath Tribe, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the laying aside temporarily 
the unfinished business and considering 
Senate bill 655? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I shall not 
object. I think the bill is a good one 
and I hope it may be passed at this time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the Senator from West Virginia 
and the Senator from Alabama, and to 
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explain that when the bill was reached 
on the call of the calendar I was at- 
tending a meeting of a committee and 
was not present to explain the import 
of the bill. It has since been explained, 
and I hope the Senate will agree that 
it is a deserving bill and will pass it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs with an amendment on 
page 3, line 6, after the word “exceed”, to 
strike out “$10,000” and insert “$15,000”, 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved 
June 25, 1938 (52 Stat. 1207), as amended, 
be, and the same hereby is, further amended 
so as to read in full as follows: 

“The Secretary of the Interior, or such 
official as may be designated by him, is here- 
by authorized beginning ds of July 1, 1937, 
and until otherwise directed by Congress, 
to pay out of any unobligated tribal funds of 
the Klamath Indians in the Treasury of the 
United States salaries and expenses to the 
chairman, secretary, and interpreter of the 
Klamath General Council and members of 
the Klamath business committee or other 
committees appointed by the Klamath Gen- 
eral Council (except the Klamath Reim- 
bursable Loan Fund Board), when engaged 
on business of the tribe, and to such official 
delegates of the Klamath Tribe who may carry 
on the business of the tribe at the seat of 
government: Provided, That the rate of 
salary and per diem paid shall be fixed in 
advance by resolution of the Klamath Gen- 
eral Council, subject to the approval of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, except that 
additional salaries and expenses, fixed and 
approved in the same way, may be made 
retroactive to July 1, 1948: Provided further, 
That the official delegates of the tribe carry- 
ing on said business at the seat of gov- 
ernment shall receive, if travel is by rail, 
the usual railroad and sleeping-car trans- 
portation to and from the seat of governs 
ment, or, if travel is by automobile, delegates 
furnishing such transportation shall receive 
an amount equivalent to the cost of their 
railroad and sleeping-car transportation to 
and from the seat of government, but salary 
and per diem shall not be paid to delegates 
traveling by automobile for any period in 
excess of the time required to perform the 
travel by railroad: Provided jurther, That 
the aforesaid official delegates shall also re- 
ceive reimbursement for telegraphic expenses 
incurred on tribal business: Provided jfur- 
ther, That the aforesaid salaries and ex- 
penses shall not exceed $15,000 per annum: 
Provided further, That the length of stay of 
the official delegates at the seat of govern- 
ment shall be determined by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs.” 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WAGNER. Consideration of the 
bill will not displace the unfinished 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that it will not result 
in displacing the unfinished business, 
which has been laid aside temporarily. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 
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PROCEDURE IN CONNECTION WITH 
QUORUM CALLS 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, since 
the Senate convened at 12 o’clock today 
there have been two roll calls, at neither 
of which I was able to reach the Senate 
Chamber to answer “Present.” I wish 
to say that during the morning I had the 
following schedule of committee meet- 
ings: At 10 o’clock I presided over a 
meeting of the Claims Committee, of 
which committee I am chairman. As 
chairman of that committee I personally 
reported nine Senate and House bills. 
As soon as I completed that work I has- 
tened to a second committee, of which I 
am a member, which had a meeting 
scheduled for this morning, the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. That 
committee is now conducting hearings on 
the food shortage. After being in at- 
tendance at that committee meeting for 
about 30 minutes I attended the meeting 
of another committee which had a com- 
mittee meeting scheduled for this morn- 
ing, the Committee on Small Business. 
Soon after I came to that meeting the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart] 
stated that he had other important du- 
ties to perform, and he asked me to pre- 
side over the committee meeting. I pre- 
sided over that committee, beginning at 
about 11:30, and was actually busy in 
that committee until 1:15 today. At the 
meeting of the Committee on Small Busi- 
ness the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Hart] and the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Buck] were in attendance. We 
continued the hearing till 1:30 so as to 
accomodate quite a number of generals 
and admirals who appeared before the 
committee. 

Mr. President, I cannot help but ob- 
serve that we have fallen into the silly 
practice of permitting Senators to poke 
their heads through the door and answer 
“Present” and be recorded as being pres- 
ent, when other Senators who are busily 
engaged in important committee hear- 
ings are shown to be absent. Whether the 
fact is generally known to the Senate I 
do not know, but those of us who are so 
engaged cannot be recorded as being 
present when the roll is called in the 
Senate. I think that is a silly method of 
handling the Senate’s business. I as- 
sume that the purpose of the practice is 
to force Senators to be in attendance, 
If we are to maintain that practice I be- 
lieve we should resort to a former prac- 
tice which prevailed in the Senate, which 
was that whenever any Senator could 
count as being present on the floor of the 
Senate less than 49 Senators he was per- 
mitted to suggest the absence of a 
quorum, and the roll would be called so 
as to force Senators to attend. I am not 
advocating resort to that practice, but 
I say that I believe the practice now 
engaged in by the Senate is a silly one. 

Aside from the three scheduled com- 
mittee meetings which I attended, and 
of which I have spoken, the meeting of 
the Claims Committee at 10 o’clock, the 
meeting of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry at 10 o’clock, and the meet- 
ing of the Small Business Committee at 
10 o’clock, there were also scheduled 
meetings of the Naval Affairs Committee 
at 10 o’clock and the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor at 10:30, which I as a 
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member should attend. I could not at- 
tend the two latter committee meetings. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether I 
am in order in doing so or not, but I ask 
unanimous consent that the clerk be per- 
mitted to record the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Hart], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Buck], and myself pres- 
ent on the two roll calls at which we are 
recorded as not being present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I hesitate 
to object, and I do not know that I shall 
object. Of course, the roll call is sup- 
posed to show whether or not a Senator 
was actually present. We know from the 
statement made by the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana that he had good 
reason—perhaps the best possible rea- 
son—for being absent when the roll was 
called. He was engaged in most impor- 
tant public business. He was engaged in 
essential business and work of the Sen- 
ate. But I do not know whether we 
should now go back and have the roll 
calls show that he was present when, ac- 
cording to his own statement he was not 
present. I wonder where such a practice 
That is the only thing I 
am thinking about—where would that 
practice lead us? 

Mr. ELLENDER. To my way of think- 
ing, it simply shows the silliness of the 
method to which we have resorted in the 
Senate. In other words, here is a Mem- 
ber of the Senate busily engaged in a 
committee hearing. In order to accom- 
modate some witnesses who have been 
summoned before the committee, he is 
not permitted to telephone whoever is in 
charge and say, “I am busy; put me on 
the roll,” as was formerly done. But a 
Senator who is doing something else may 
poke his head through the door and say, 
“Present,” and get on the roll. It seems 
to me that the practice ought to be 
changed. As I have just said, if we are to 
have roll calls, the purpose of which is 
to have Members of the Senate present 
at all times, we ought to go back to the 
old practice, and permit a Senator to 
call for a quorum at any time if upon 
counting he finds present fewer Senators 
than the number necessary to constitute 
a quorum., I believe that if we are to con- 
tinue this rule we ought to extend it fur- 
ther along the lines which I have sug- 
gested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typincs in the chair). The present oc- 


cupant of the chair rules that wiless' 


he is directed to the contrary by the 
Senate, the rule against absenteeism will 
not be enforced when Senators are ab- 
sent on public business. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that the rule suggested is absolutely 
contrary to fact and impossible. We 
cannot possibly record a Senator as pres- 
ent if he is not present. It would be 
in violation of the Constitution and 
every other common-sense provision, It 
is possible that we might set up, after 
every roll call, a list of Senators who 
are not present, but who are then in com- 
mittees. We might adopt such a rule; 
but we certainly cannnot, under any cir- 
cumstances, adopt any rule that a Sena- 
tor shall be recorded as present when he 
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is not present. It is impossible that 
there should be such a rule, and there 
never was such arule. Names of Sena- 
tors placed on the roll under such cir- 
cumstances are always placed on the roll 
in violation of the rule. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would the Senator 
consider a Senator present if, as often 
occurs, his name is not reached but he 
pokes his head through the door, the 
clerk sees him, and he is able to leave 
immediately? Would the Senator con- 
sider him present? 

Mr. TAFT. He was present. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not when his name 
was called? 

Mr. TAFT. No; not when his name 
was called. He should not be recorded. 
That is contrary to the rule. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And yet that prac- 
tice is resorted to. 

Mr. TAFT. But on a point. of order 
it could be immediately ruled out. 

Mr. WILEY and Mr. O’MAHONEY ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Ohio yield, and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, Iam very 
grateful to my colleague. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator desire 
to have me yield for a question on this 
subject? 

Mr. WILEY. For a few comments. 
Other Senators have had the privilege 
of commenting, and I thought perhaps 
I might say a few words. 

Mr. TAFT, If the Senator is passing 
to some other subject, I prefer to yield 
the floor entirely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] 
is recognized. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, do I not 
have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One 
Senator cannot yield the floor to another 
Senator. The Chair will be very glad to 
recognize the Senator from Wisconsin; 
but the Senator from Wyoming has been 
on his feet several times, and the Chair 
has not had an opportunity heretofore 
to recognize him. 

The Chair wil] also say to the Senator 
from North Dakota that some time ago 
the Senator from Oregon requested that 
he be recognized at the first opportunity. 
The Chair therefore recognized the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. The Chair did not 
wish to cut off the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

The Senator from Wyoming is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to make one or two comments on 
the subject of roll calls. For as long as 
I can remember—and I have been ac- 
quainted with the Senate since early in 
1917—it has been the uniform practice of 
this body to recognize as present, on the 
printed quorum call, all Senators who 
have been present upon the floor, who 
have been present in committees, or who 
have been present in their offices, and 
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thus within the call of the Senate when- 
ever their physical presence was ac- 
tually necessary in the Senate Chamber, 
provided that at least 49 Senators, or 
the number necessary to constitute a 
quorum, had personally answered to the 
roll call when their names were called. 

That practice, which as I say has ex- 
isted as long as I can remember, seems 
to me to be perfectly logical and proper, 
and correctly represents the actualities 
of the situation. The Senator from 
Louisiana has just described the position 
in which he and two or three other Sen- 
ators found themselves today. 

Like the Senator from Louisiana, I was 
not on the floor to respond to my name 
when it was called; but I was engaged 
in the business of the Senate. From an 
early hour this morning I had been con- 
cerning myself with some of the most 
important subjects that the Senate and 
my constituents have to consider. I was 
in conference over the telephone with 
the Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
at the time the roll was being called. - It 
did not seem to me to be of sufficient im- 
portance that I should hang up the re- 
ceiver on that conversation and dash in 
from the cloakrodm to answer to my 
name, or give a signal from the door of 
the cloakroom: to the clerk of the Sen- 
ate to indicate my presence, because I 
knew that when the conversation was 
over I should be back here on the floor 
listening to the debate. I have listened 
to the debate on the appropriation bill, 
and in connection with the call of the 
calendar. When the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Murpock] was discussing an impor- 
tant bill reported by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I asked him one 
or two questions. So there will be no 
question in the mind of any person who 
reads the Recorp tomorrow that, I have, 
in fact, been present in the Senate today, 
although anyone reading the printed 
roll call only would believe that I was 
not present. 

The Senator from Louisiana, sitting 
in a committee of the Senate and doing 
the work of the Senate was actually pres- 
ent within the call of the Senate. He 
was not an absentee, as someone reading 
the quorum list tomorrow might imagine. 
It seems to me that it is perfectly absurd 
not to permit Senators who are present 
in committees, and who come upon the 
floor and participate in the debate, to 
be recorded as present. 

As we all know, the fact of the mat- 
ter is, that there is an impression abroad 
in the country that all the work in the 
Senate is done on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. It is not done on the floor of the 
Senate although there are many im- 
portant debates here. Only a small pro- 
portion of the work of the Senate is 
done in the Senate Chamber. Bills have 
to be whipped into shape in the commit- 
tees. We must consider a great num- 
ber of bills of minor importance, bills of 
great importance, bills upon which there 
is no dispute, and bills upon which there 
is controversy. When a committee of 
the Senate, acting in accordance with the 
rules, conducts a hearing upon any meas- 
ure and reaches a unanimous decision 
upon that measure and reports it to the 
Senate and it appears upon the calendar 
without a minority report, members of 
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other committees know, when they lock 
at the calendar and at the report, that 
a standing committee of the Senate has 
unanimously agreed that a certain bill is 
desirable. Naturally, unless there is a 
particular local, State, or regional inter- 
est in the bill, or a particular economic 
er sectional interest in it, a Senator is 
inclined to take the unanimous judg- 
ment of the committee appointed for 
the purpose of considering the bill. That 
is the reason why committees are ap- 
pointed. 

We all know—and it is a perfectly 
proper procedure—that Senators fre- 
quently take the floor in order to explain 
their points of view to the Senate and 
to thei: constituents. Frequently—in- 
deed, I might say almost always—other 
Members of the Senate know the argu- 
ments which are being advanced by the 
Senators who take the floor, particu- 
larly if they are members of the commit- 
tze which has reperted.the bill upon 
which a Senator is speaking. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me to be 
perfectly. reasonable to assume that a 
Senator in these circumstances should 
not be compelled to be present. through- 
out every minute of the debate if he 
hopes to have his name listed in the 
Record on a quorum.call, when he actu- 
ally was present and within the call of 
the Senate. 


Take, for example, the appropriation 


bill which was passed today. It was first 
acted upon by a subcommitee and then 
by the whole Apppropriations Commit- 
tee. The bill was then placed in 
charge of the able chairman of the sub- 
committee [Mr. McCarran], It was not 
necessary for all the members of the 
full committee to be present here on 
the floor to explain the bill to the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly I yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIFSTEAD. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, I am reminded of the 
time when I was a boy on the farm and 
I had to go to school. We had a lot of 
work which we had to do in the mornings. 
We had to milk the cows and chop wood 
and carry water and do various other 
chores, and sometimes we could not get 
to school by the time the bell stopped 
ringing. If that happened more than 
once, sometimes a boy had to remain 
after school, to make up for the times 
when he was late. 

Possibly it might solve the difficulty 
which the Senate now confronts if a 
Senator who happens to be in a commit- 
tee and comes into the Chamber 5 min- 
utes after the roll is called were com- 
pelled to remain in his seat for 5 min- 
utes after the Senate adjourns, to make 
up for the time he has lost, when he 
should have made his appearance here 
in this august body 5 minutes before he 
actually arrived. [Laughter.] 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
may say to the Senator that the Senator 
from Louisiana and myself are in the 
position at this moment of rising with 
our hands raised and saying to the 
teacher, “Teacher, please, we were pres- 
ent.” [Laughter.] 
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Let me add a further word. We all 
know that many Senators will sit in their 
seats in this Chamber when the roll is 
being called, following the suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum, and will remain 
in their seats until their names are 
called. Then, after having answered, 
they will immediately go to the telephone 
or absent themselves in some other busi- 
ness, The only difference between the 
situation in which I find myself today 
and the situation in which other Senators 
whom I could name find themselves—— 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. .The Senator has re- 
ferred to Senators whom he could name, 
I suggest my name to the Senator, be- 
cause I did that very thing this morning. 
When the roll was called, I sat in my 
seat in the Senate Chamber and an- 
swered to my name. As soon as I said 
“Here” I walked cff to attend to some 
other business. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
New Mexico answered to his name and 


-then went tothe telephone.. I was on.the 


telephone, and I did not answer to my 
name. When I arrived on the floor of 


-the Senate the roll had been called, the 


announcement had been made, and 
therefore the notice published tomorrow 
will-be that I was not present, 

_ Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, the Senator 
does not maintain that he was present, 
does he? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Not when the roll 
was called. 

Mr. TAFT. Certainly not. Then, why 
should the Reccrp show something which 
is not true? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But I was present 
in the cloakroom, within as close a dis- 
tance to my seat as I am to the Senator 
from Ohio at this moment. I was within 
the call of the Senate. I returned imme- 
diately after the roll was called. I con- 
tend that in all reason and sound judg- 
ment I should be recorded as present, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will further yield to me, let me say 
that he has suuggested that the members 
of a committee duly sitting should be re- 
corded as present, although they are 
not actually present in the Senate Cham- 
ber. Would the Senator extend that to 
a committee sitting under the approval 
of the Senate in, let us say, San Francisco 
or Pittsburgh? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; I would not. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator would con- 
fine it, tren, to a committee sitting in 
the Senate Office Building, would he? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The words I used 
define my position. I said “within the 
call of the Senate.” A Senator who is 
in ‘his office, a Senator who is in a com- 
mittee room, or a Senator who is at a 
telephone booth in one of the cloakrooms 


- can be called to the floor of the Senate as 


quick as a wink, and, in my judgment, 
all such Senators should be recorded as 
present if they are within the call of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I have taken up this 
much time, not because I wished to have 
my name recorded but because I wished 
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to draw attention to what I regard as the 
absurdity cf the situation. 

Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I merely wish to com- 
ment on the fact that it is impossible 
to adopt a rule by which Senators who 
are not present will be recorded as pres- 
ent. There never has been such a rule 
of the Senate. Whatever has been done 
in the way of recording certain absent 
Senators as present has been done in 
violation of the rule. It has only been 
done when no Senator has objected. But 
finally objections have been raised. 

Whenever we have had a serious par- 
liamentary situation in the Senate and 
whenever a Senator has gone to the clerk 
and has said to him, “I want a real quo- 
rum call,” the clerk has given him a real 
quorum call, and has not recorded as 
present any Senator who was not pres- 
ent. Why? Because that is the rule of 
the Senate. No other rule is possible. 

If the Senator is only arguing for the 
purpose of having us resume, by more or 
less voluntary consent, the former prac- 
tice, let me say that I have no objection 
to that. But with respect to the possi- 
bility of having the Senate adopt a rule 
which would permit the reeording of 
Senators as present when they have not 
answered to their names in this Cham- 
ber, I say that would be absolutely im- 
possible, it would be contrary to all par- 
liamentary practice, it would disrupt or- 
derly procedure and the orderly consid- 
eration of business in the Senate, and it 
would result in having the Senate pro- 
ceed in an unparliamentary way. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, my 
point is that whenever it is essential in 
connection with action by the Senate to 
have a quorum physically present, there 
is never the slightly difficulty. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio has just indicated how 
easy that is. 

The point I am emphasizing is that 
much of the time the presence of a quo- 
rum upon the fioor of the Senate is not 
actually necessary. When a Senator is 
delivering a speech for the Record, when 
no vote is to be taken, but when he is 
simply making a speech for the informa- 
tion of the country and of his constit- 


uents, why should it be necessary to. 


empty all the committee rooms in order 
that a quorum might be physically pres- 
ent in the Senate Chamber? It has been 
my observation over many years that 
important debates on matters of moment 
never lacks the attentive presence and 
consideration of a substantial majority 
of the Senate membership. 

Mr. President, I have talked a great 
deal longer than I intended to. My only 
point is that there is a rule of reason 
in this matter which it seems to me 
should be followed. 


PROCEDURE IN CONNECTION WITH 
QUORUM CALLS 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that I do not think this mat- 
ter is one which is at all facetious. The 
provision for the ascertainment of a 
quorum is an important part of the pro- 
cedure of any legislative body, particu- 
larly of the Senate. Therefore, the 
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practice which had grown up here—and 
it is of recent origin, let me say, in rela- 
tion to the life of the Senate—of put- 
ting the names of Senators on the roll 
simply because there was information on 
the part of some of the employees of the 
Senate that they were in the city of 
Washington, is a bad practice. In one 
eccasion it went so far that a Senator 
was recorded on a roll call as being 
present, when actually he was at home 
in his own State. When he subsequently 
returned to the city of Washington, he 
rose on the floor of the Senate and called 
attention to the fact that when the roll 
was called he was out of the city, and 
was not present. 

If we have an actual response of Sen- 
ators to their names when the roll is 
called to ascertain the presence of a quo- 
rum, it does not deprive other Senators 
of an opportunity to list in the RECORD 
their whereabouts and the business upon 
which they were engaged. 

Ever since I raised the point, the record 
of each and-every quorum call has shown 
where all or nearly all the Senators who 
did not respond were, and the business 
upon which they were engaged. 

Mr. President, I believe that if the 
Senate wishes to establish the practice 
of-recording as present Senators who do 
not-wish to make a physical appearance 
in the Chamber, it is incumbent upon 
the majority of the Senate to change 
the rule. I believe that any Senator is 
entitled to have the rules of the Senate 
enforced until they are changed. I per- 
sonally believe that the difficulty in try- 
ing to apply the rule of reason, as it 
has been suggested by the able Senator 
from Wyoming, is that the rule of reason 
is often stretched to an absurdity. Ac- 
cording to my observation, when the so- 
called rule of reason is invoked, the names 
of Senators appear again and again on 
the roll calls, who did not appear in the 
Chamber during the entire day. If this 
rule of reason must be applied by em- 
ployees of the Senate, it seems to me 
that they cannot do otherwise than 
stretch it to an absurdity in accommo- 
dating Senators who do not choose to 
respond to quorum calls, but who ask 
to be placed on the roll call even though 
they do not appear in person. 

So, Mr. President, while I know this 
matter has been irritating to some of 
my colleagues, which I very much regret 
I believe that it has resulted in better 
attendance of Senators on the business 
of the Senate. Irepeat what I said when 
I first raised the question, namely, that 
we shall never be able to remedy the 
situation now confronting Senators until 
we do something about organizing the 
work of the Senate in such a manner 
that it can be carried on by individual 
Senators. I believe that the rule should 
be enforced, and so far as I am capable 
of doing so, I shall insist upon its en- 
forcement. If at any time it is not en- 
forced, I shall feel constrained to call 
the attention of the Senate to that fact. 

Mr. ELLENDER and Mr. LUCAS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to inquire 
what has become of the unanimous- 
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consent request which I made. 
been acted upon? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
still pending. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my. request. 

The FRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Louisiana withdraws his 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a word in respect to the subject which 
is being debated before the Senate. 

I am for the rule as it now exisis, not- 
withstanding the fact that I was not 
present when the quorum call was had 
shortly after the Senate convened today. 
I was in my office attending to a tele- 
phone call to one of the departments on 
an important matter. I simply could not 
leave the telephone to get to the Senate 
in time to answer the quorum call. 

I am constrained to say that I think 
this whole discussion is much ado about 
nothing. I have listened to it,.and fo 
similar discussions from day to day. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. Presinent, will 
„the Senator yield? - 

. Mr. LUCAS. IT yield. 

~ Mr. McMAHON. I should like to. point 
out to the Senator from Illinois. that. if 
he -thinks the discussion is much ado 
about nothing he should wait for 6 years 
until the time arrives when he will again 
be a candidate for the Senate, and be 
required to listen to questions from his 
constituents with reference to where he 
was, and where he was not, during 
quorum calls of the Senate. I do not be- 
lieve he will then think the discussion is 
much ado about nothing. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am very 
glad that the Senator from Connecticut 
has struck that note in this debate. I 
have now for the first time d‘scovered 
what this discussion is all about. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. LUCAS. I will yield in a moment. 
I wish to finish my statement. 

The Senator’s statement recalls to my 
mind a very illuminating illustration of 
the fact that a good record in connection 
with responding to roll calls does not 
always return a Senator or Representa- 
tive to the United States Senate or to 
the United States House of Representa- 
tives. A very distinguished gentleman 
from my State who had served in the 
House of Representatives had never 
missed a single roll call. On one occasion 
he was even carried into the House Cham- 
ber on a stretcher. He had suffered an 
accident, and he was so insistent upon ap- 
pearing in the House Chamber in order to 
answer roll calls that, as I have said, on 
one occasion he was brought in on a 
stretcher in order thet his presence might 
be recorded. While that was taking place 
he was missing a great deal of important 
work in committees, where, perhaps, he 
should have been. Nevertheless, he was 
endeavoring to make a good record of at- 
tendance to be used in connection with 
his campaign the following year for the 
National Legislature. He waged his cam- 
paign in Illinois on the record that he had 
never missed a roll call while in the House 
of Representatives, and he was beaten 
3 to 1 in spite of that record. 
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I merely inject that illustration into 
the debate to demonstrate that, after all, 
if the Recorp shows that a Senator isin a 
committee meeting, which the RECORD 
shows from time to time under the new 
practice which we are now following, the 
Senator’s constituents at home will not 
reelect him to the United States Senate 
on the basis of his having missed only a 
few roll calls, or even on the basis of a 
perfect record of attendance, That is 
not the test of whether or not he will 
come back to the Senate. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we 
have debated this subject long enough. 
T assert that I am for the rule as it exists 
at the present time. I think the rule 
should be enforced. The Senator from 
Wisconsin has debated it in the Senate 
from time to time. In my humble opin- 
ion, there is no way by which to change 
it. When a compilation of attendance in 
the Senate is prepared at the end of the 
year it will probably show that I have 
missed as many roll calls as any other 
Member of the Senate. But if the whip 
on either side of the Chamber, or the 
chairmen of committees, or a Senator 
himself, may make a statement as to 
what he has been doing and where he has 
been, the chances are that his constitu- 
ents will take care of him under those 
circumstances much better than if he 
attempts to follow the practice which 
Was pursued by the gentleman to whom 
I have referred in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of responding to every roll 
call, and being carried into the Chamber 
on a stretcher if it should become neces- 
sary. 

I repeat, Mr. President, it is much ado 
about nothing. 

Mr. McMAHON, Mr. President, I wish 
to make only one observation with re- 
spect to the example which was cited by 
the distinguished and able Senator from 
Iilinois. It is possible that the record of 
never having missed a roll call was the 
only qualification which the man pos- 
sessed. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, if I may 
interrupt the Senator, from some of the 
discussion which I have heard here it 
could be thought that never missing a 
roll call represents the only qualification 
which a Senator who expects to return to 
the United States Senate need possess. 

Mr. McMAHON. I do not entertain 
such a belief, Mr. President. When the 
record comes up at some future time for 
discussion we may rest assured that those 
who are politically unfriendly to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois or to any other Mem- 
ber of this body, will not take pains to 
point out that the Senator was engaged 
in important business in some commit- 
tee. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, McMAHON. I have no quarrel 
with the Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. LUCAS. And I have no quarrel 
< with the Senator from Connecticut. 
` Mr. McMAHON. We perhaps disagree 
only as to the manner in which the rule 
may be enforced in the future. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut that I have had 
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something to do with elections for a long, 
long time—— 

Mr. McMAHON. I defer to the Sena- 
tor’s greater knowledge of the situation. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. LUCAS. And I would rather have 
people talking about my missing a roll 
call than talking about me on some other 
issue. They are going to talk, in any 
event, regardless of what may be said 
in the campaign, and if they make the 
roll call the real issue, I am content to 
stand on that rather than on some other 
issue. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator and I 
differ in this, that I aspire to the millen- 
nium when they will not criticize the 
Senator about anything. 

Mr. LUCAS. If the Senator achieves 
that result he will be good. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Regular order. 

Mr. CHANDLER obtained the floor. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 


Mr, WILEY. I am indeed grateful, Mr. 


President; I have counted the number of 
times I have gotten up and down, and it 
makes 240, and I am certainly grateful 
for the recognition: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. One 
moment. The Chair will inform the Sen- 
ate that the Senator from Wisconsin was 
the first Senator recognized this morn- 
ing, yesterday morning, and on Monday 
morning. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
grateful for that recognition from the 
Chair, which was before the quorum call. 

Mr. President, in relation to the dis- 
cussion concerning the point raised by 
my colleague [Mr. La FOLLETTE], I wish 
to say that I think that if the newspapers 
have carried the salient points of the 
debate it has been of great value to the 
country. As my colleague has said, a 
change has taken place in recent years. 
What doImean? Imean that the aver- 
age person sitting in the gallery thinks 
the only thing a Senator has to do is to 
come to the Senate Chamber and make a 
talk or listen to some other Senator talk. 
The visitor in the gallery does not realize, 
perhaps, that of late years a Senator has 
of necessity become a special pleader for 
the interests in his State. In my State, 
for instance, the agricultural interests, 
the manufacturing interests, the dairy 
interests, all have problems because of 
the new philosophy of government that 
centers in Washington. My mail aver- 
ages now about 300 pieces a day, and it 
involves many personal problems. 

Mr. President, there is now at work an 
intercongressional committee, of which 
my colleague is chairman. Its purpose 
is to seek the answer to the question, 
How can Congress more efficiently func- 
tion? We are now considering reorgan- 
ization in an effort to make our body 
more effective and more efficient. It is 
not merely a matter of reorganization; 
it is a matter of finding a practical solu- 
tion to problems such as the one I am 
about to mention which is going to pre- 
sent itself in magnified form very soon. 

We all know that as the veterans come 
back each Senator will have put in his 
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lap a tremendous number of veterans’ 
problems; indeed, already we are having 
experience along that line. 

I want to suggest to the committee and 
to the Senate that we take whatever 
steps may be necessary to ask the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to lend to each 
Senator a veteran who is informed on 
veterans’ problems so we can have such 
a man in our offices, an expert in his 
line, to take over the additional work 
that.is bound to fall upon us with in- 
creasing force as the days pass by. If 
legislation is necessary, let us enact the 
legislation; but it appears to me that the 
Veterans’ Administration should reach 
out now and select some of the returning 
veterans, men who will not reenter the 
armed services, men who are looking for 
an opportunity to serve, capable men, 
experienced men, give them the schooling 
that is necessary, and then furnish each 
Senator such a veteran to aid and assist 
us in caring for the interests of these 
sons and brothers of ours who have given 
so much for the Nation and the peace of 
the world. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that that 
is a practical suggestion. Every day 
some problem affecting the veterans 
arises. That adds to the other duties 
and responsibilities which make it dif- 
ficult for Senators to be here at 12 
o’clock when the bell rings. Of course, 
the committees play a part. And then 
there are the folks living a thousand 
miles away—my State is that far away— 
who have their problems and every day 
one or two or three delegations of them 
have to be looked after. If we could get 
a veteran whom the Veterans’ Admin= 
istration has schooled to come into 
our individual offices and take over that 
part of the burden which is going to be- 
come increasingly great, I am sure it 
would mean partial relief for the ex- 
tremely heavy load which has been- 
placed on each Senator. 

Mr. President, I say again if the press 
has provided the country a true picture 
of the tremendous amount of work each 
Senator has to do in order to perform 
his Senatorial duties this debate on this 
subject will not have been in vain. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2689) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes; that the House had receded 
from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered £, 24, 26, 
and 42 to the bill and concurred there- 
in; that the House receded from its disa- 
greement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 22 and concurred 
therein with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate, 
and that the House insisted upon its disa- 
greement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 50 to the bill. 
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EXECUTIVE AND -INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the follow- 
ing report: 


The committee ọf conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1934) making appropriations for the Execu- 
tive Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2, 8, 9, 42, 46, 53, 55, and 
62 


That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 19, 20, 
22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32, 33, 35, 36, 37, 
38, 39, 40, 41, 43, 44, 45, 52, 54, 56, 57, 58, 59, 
and 63 and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,162,257”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by said amendment insert: 

“No part of the appropriations herein made 
to the Bureau of the Budget shall be used for 
the maintenance or establishment of more 
than four regional, field, or any other offices 
outside the District of Columbia.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment and, in line 4 after the word 
“for” where it occurs the second time, insert 
the following:, “completing the work of”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by sald amend- 
ment insert “$271,651"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $17,500,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$20,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$10,250,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 48, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert “$2,500,000”; 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,200,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 
“, and expenditures by the Authority for such 
purpose shall be considered nonadministra- 
tive expenses, and funds received from such 
Payments or reimbursements may be used 
only for the payment of all necessary expenses 
of providing representatives of the Authority 
at the sites of non-Federal projects or for 
administrative expenses of the Authority 
not in excess of the amount authorized by 
the Congress”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. ‘ 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 51, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,100,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 61, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Appropriations contained in this act, 
available for expenses of travel shall be avail- 
able, when specifically authorized by the head 
of the activity or establishment concerned, 
for expenses of attendance at meetings of 
organizations concerned with the function or 
activity for which the appropriation con- 
cerned is made: Provided, That there shall be 
available for such purpose during the fiscal 
year 1946 to each such agency or establish- 
ment not to exceed 50 per centum of the 
amount authorized for the same purpose for 
each such agency or establishment for the 
fiscal year 1945, except that in the case of 
the Veterans’ Administration the amount 
available for such purpose shall not exceed 
75 per centum of the amount authorized for 
the fiscal year 1945.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 26, 29, 34, 
60, 64, 65, and 66. 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
J. H. BANKHEAD, 


and the Senate 


C. WAYLAND BROOKS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 

C. A. WOODRUM, 

JOE HENDRICKS, 

GEORGE MAHON, 

GEORGE ANDREWS, 

R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 

HENRY C. DWORSHAK, 
Managers'on the part of the House. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
move the adoption of the conference 
report. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Iyield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish the Sena- 
tor would explain the principal matters 
that were in disagreement and what has 
been the result of the conference, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. The House has re- 
ceded on most of the amendments which 
were in dispute. The Senate receded on 
only amendment No. 8, the House on 
very many more than that. This is the 
usual appropriation bill for sundry in- 
dependent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices. It was gone 
over very carefully by the Senate, and 
if there is any particular item the Sena- 
tor would like to know about, I shall be 
glad to explain it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, What I want to 
know about is what happened to the item 
for the Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The House accepted 
the Senate amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission? 

Mr.MCKELLAR. The House accepted 
the Senate amendment. I think the Sen- 
ator will find the report entirely satis- 
factory. The committee has gone over it 
very carefully, and the conferees went 
over it very thoroughly, and I think jus- 
tice was fully done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MAG- 
nuson in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr, President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives 
on certain amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid þe- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives anouncing its 
action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 1984, which was read 
as follows: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 25, 1945. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- ° 
ate Nos. 26, 29, 34, and 66 to the bill 
(H. R. 1984) making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes, and concur 
therein; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 60 to said bill and concur therein with 
an amendment as follows: In Heu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert: 

“Sec. 107. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act shall be available to pay 
the salary of any person filling a position, 
other than a temporary position, formerly 
held by an employee who has left to enter 
the armed forces of the United States and has 
satisfactorily completed his period of active 
military or naval service and has within 90 
days after his release from such service or 
from hospitalization continuing after dis- 
charge for a period of not more than 1 year 
made application for restoration to his former 
position and has been certified by the Civil 
Service Commission as still qualified to per- 
form the duties of his former position and has 
not been restored thereto.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate No. 
64 to said bill and concur therein with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert 
“Provided, That any transaction carried out 
under the authority of this section shall be 
evidenced in writing”; and 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate No, 


— 
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65 to said bill and concur therein with an 
amendment as follows: In lines 3 and 4 
of the matter inserted by said Senate en- 
grossed amendment strike out “been honor- 
ably discharged from such service” and insert 
“satisfactorily completed their period of 
active military or naval service.” 


Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the 
Senate concur in the amendments of the 
House to the amendments of the Senate 
Nos. 60, 64, and 65. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REDUCTION IN RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 
OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, ETC. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 510) to amend sections 11 
(c) and 16 of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, about 
2 hours ago I asked the distinguished 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner] that I be given time to familiar- 
ize myself with the hearings before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
before I was called upon to vote upon the 
bill now pending before the Senate. The 
request, I thought, was a fair one. It 
was not granted, but during the short 


time I have had opportunity to look at . 


the hearings, I have turned to page 97, 
and on that page there is the following 
testimony by Mr. Eccles: 

If you will recall, in the twenties, when 
brokers’ loans ran up to such terrific points, 
brokers’ loans got up to around $10,000,000,- 
000 and in the 1929 crash, over $5,000,000,000 
crashed at that time, and this was credit by 
others, In other words, corporations, for- 
eigners, people from all over the world, and 
wealthy individuals. True, other money out- 
side of the banks was loaned to these brokers, 
some of the brokers, but the law now pro- 
hibits that. 


Mr. President, at the very time men- 
tioned by Mr. Eccles in his testimony, the 
Federal Reserve Board took action which 
resulted in the failure of thousands and 
thousands and thousands of farmers all 
over the United States of America. I 
want to have time to read all the testi- 
mony given at these hearings, and the 
testimony covers over 100 pages. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. If the Senator will yield 
the floor—— 

Mr. LANGER. I will not yield the 
floor; I will yield for a question. 

Mr. HILL. Let me say to the Senator 
that if he will yield to me, after getting 
unanimous consent to have something 
printed in the Recorp I shall then move 
that the Senate go into executive session, 
and after the completion of action on the 
nominations -on the calendar, I shall 
move a recess until tomorrow, and the 
Senator will have the opportunity he de- 
sires to read the hearings on the bill. My 
action in this matter is taken with the 
full concurrence and cooperation of the 
distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER], 
It is the wish of the Senator from New 
York, I am sure, as well as my wish, that 
the Senator may have the opportunity 
he desires. 

Mr. LANGER. Ordinarily, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should be very glad to accede to 
the request, but it happens that when the 
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distinguished Senator. from Colorado 
[Mr. Jounson] asked for time to prepare 
his amendments, and was not allowed 
that courtesy, I stated that I was going 
to take the remainder of the afternoon. 
In the West when we make an agree- 
ment with another we keep our word, and 
consequently I must talk until 5 o’clock 
this afternoon. I might say that I wish 
to speak anyway on the matter of the 
airplane accidents, and I desire to quote 
the President of the United States, in 
view of the fact that the Curtiss-Wright 
Co. has issued a denial of the testimony 
that was offered by a former inspector, 
Mr. Hirsch. It will not take me very long, 
and then I shall be glad to yield as out- 
lined by the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Can the Senator give us 
any idea how long it will take him? 

Mr. LANGER. It will take me perhaps 
20 minutes. 

Mr. HILL. Then the Senator will be 
willing to yield that the Senate may take 
a recess? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr, HILL, Very well. 


AIRPLANE ACCIDENTS 


Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, I rise 
to bring to the attention of the Senate 
the present status of the investigation of 
airplane accidents, and more particular- 
ly the situation of the Curtiss-Wright 
Airplane Co., concerning which I have 
previously spoken. 

Newspaper dispatches yesterday and 
today contained broad denials issued by 
the officials of the company. The Mead 
investigating committee has announced 
that they have sent investigators to Buf- 
falo. In the meantime, another Army 
airplane has crashed at Sweetwater, 
Tex., with a loss of over 20 lives, as stated 
in Associated Press dispatches yesterday. 
In the meantime, too, one of the out- 
standing air pilots lost his life while on 
& routine training trip. 

In order that the Senate may know 
that the case against the Curtiss-Wright 
Co. of Buffalo does not rest alone on the 
report of one inspector, who was fired, 
as he stated, because he would not pass 
defective material, I wish to read into 
the Recorp a letter I have received from 
Mr. James C. Larsen, 45 Cambridge Ave- 
nue, Buffalo, N. Y., as follows: 

Aprit 20, 1945. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am willing to verify the things 
in regard to the parts put in Curtiss-Wright 
planes as being of defective workmanship. 

I am a first-class inspector and was rele- 
gated to an obscure job at Curtiss for what 
I think was the rejection of so much material 
not up to B/p specification. 

If you need any support, I'll give it to you, 
for I have first-class credentials you need not 
question, 


Iam not now at Curtiss for obvious 
reasons. 
Let me hear from you. 
Yours truly, 
James C. LARSEN. 


Mr. President, what amazed me when 
I went into this matter originally, and 
what continues to amaze me, is that no 
more has been done with the Curtiss- 
Wright Co. as an example to other air- 
plane companies, and to protect the lives 
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of our pilots. Months and months ago, 
when these accidents commenced to pile 
up and multiply, and pile up and mul- 
tiply, and multiply and multiply and 
multiply, until finally 17,500 pilots in 
training were killed, which was nearly 
three times as many as were killed in the 
entire war zones in combat, I endeavored 
to find out from the War Department 
the types of ships which were causing the 
most accidents. I wanted to ascertain 
whether they were Curtiss-Wright planes 
or some other planes. I received a letter 
from the War Department saying that 
that was a matter they could not divulge 
and was a military secret. 

Now, just why it should be a military 
secret, to be kept from American fathers 
and mothers the makes of the planes that 
were crashing, is somewhat of a mystery 
to me. But I suppose the War Depart- 
ment must have had some good reason 
for it. In any event, they would not 
divulge the name of the company. 

Mr. President, in view of the more 
recent denial of the Curtiss-Wright~-Co. 
of Buffalo and the apparent attempt to 
discredit former Inspector Frank Hirsch, 
I desire to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the report made by the Truman 
committee, through Harry S. Truman 
himself, now President of the United 
States, then chairman of the committee, 
in a radio address to the American peo- 
ple on the 5th day of October 1943. 

This, Mr. President, tells the. story to 
the American people. This speech of 
Mr. Truman tells what the Curtiss- 
Wright people were doing; and yet, Mr. 
President, while hundreds of our boys 
have been killed, not a single official of 
the Curtiss-Wright Co. has been put in 
jail; and, as far as the record shows, the 
action brought by the United States Gov- 
ernment has not been tried. Remember, 
Mr. President, that this speech was de- 
livered in 1943, not in 1944. Senator 
Truman, now President Truman, spoke 
as follows: 

Victory or defeat depends upon our armed 
forces, but they, in turn, are dependent upon 
what we give them with which to fight. 
They are risking their lives. They are en- 
titled to the best that we can give them. 

Their needs are determined by the pro- 
curement officers of the Army and Navy. The 
Army and Navy specify what war materials 
they want, and ask business to produce them 


in accordance with the Army and Navy speci- 
fications. 

Business contracts to supply materials that 
conform to these specifications. Common 
honesty requires that business should not 
foist off upon the Government materials 
that do not conform to contract. But more 
than honesty is involved here. Our soldiers 
and sailors are dependent upon those ma- 
terials for their lives, and our Nation is 
dependent upon them for its liberty, and 
even for its continued existence. 


FELT CHECK NECESSARY 


For these reasons, the committee of the 
Senate, of which I have the honor to be the 
chairman, has considered itself obligated to 
check charges that come to it from Govern- 
ment inspectors that certain corporations are 
delivering war material that does not meet 
specifications. These Government inspectors 
are patriotic men, They are honest and con- 
scientious. They make no profit from the 
sale of the war materials. They gain noth- 
ing by making unfounded charges, and by 
complaining at all, they risk their jobs, 
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The cammittee has investigated a number 
of such chatges. Unfortunately, it has found 
several outstanding examples in which they 
were true. In all such cases, the committee 
has insisted that the corporation involved 
should correct the situation. The commit- 
tee will continue this policy. It will not 
accept excuses from management, except 
where it is convinced that management is 
acting promptly, and in good faith, to rem- 
edy the situation and to discharge those re- 
sponsible for the fraud upon the Govern- 
ment. $ 

Such a policy seemed to the committee to 
be so clearly right and necessary that it ex- 
pected that the press and radio would join 
it in requiring management to conform to 
Government specifications, and in telling de- 
fense workers that they would receive sup- 
port in their efforts to make good war ma- 
terial, 

This is not asking too much. Practically 
all of industry is producing good, high-grade- 
material. The great mass of companies are 
giving our Government what it pays for, 
Only a very few of our large corporations 
have strayed from the path. And honest 
business and industry have been unanimous 
in condemning such practices. 


REDUCTION IN RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 
OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, ETC. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 510) to amend sections 11 
(c) and 16 of the Federal Reserve Act, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER, I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I submit three amendments to 
Senate bill 510, to amend sections 11 (c) 
and 16 of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes, which 
I ask to have printed and to lie on the 
table to be called up tomorrow. 

- ‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be re- 
ceived, printed, and lie on the table. 


AIRPLANE ACCIDENTS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a few 
moments ago the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. JoHNson] released 
me from my promise to speak until 5 
o’clock, and I shall therefore desist at 
this time, and proceed with the re- 
mainder of my address on airplane acci- 
dents tomorrow. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota be recog- 
nized when the Senate convenes tomor- 
row? 

Mr. HILL. Did I understand that the 
Senator from North Dakota wished to be 
recognized then? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, that would be a 
matter in the jurisdiction of the occu- 
pant of the chair when the Senate con- 
venes. If the Senator wishes to com- 
plete his remarks I am quite certain that 
sometime during the day he will have 
that opportunity. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 

TRIBUTES TO SENATOR CHANDLER 


(On request of Mr, HILL and by unan- 
imous consent, the following remarks, in 
tribute to Senator CHANDLER, delivered 
by various Senators during the course of 
the day, were ordered to be printed at 
this point in the Recorp:) 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I notice 
that the distinguished junior Senator 
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from the State of Kentucky has just en- 
tered the Chamber. I wish to be among 
the first to congratulate him upon the 
very fine appointment he has received 
as Baseball Commissioner of the United 
States. I believe I speak for the over- 
whelming number of Senators upon this 
floor, if not for all of them, when I say 
that we will miss him very, very much 
from the fioor of this Chamber. I think 
I also speak for them when I say that we 
have grown to respect the distinguished 
junior Senator from Kentucky; and I 
believe all of us like him very, very much. 

Let me say to the Senate today that I 
speak with peculiar knowledge of the 
personality of this very distinguished 
Senator. Nearly 25 years ago—perhaps 
it was only 20 years ago—the distin- 
guished Senator came to the town of 
Grafton in my State of North Dakota. 
There he joined the baseball team. He 
played for the town of Grafton all over 
the State of North Dakota, and made a 
very fine record as a player. Time and 
time again, when I have been visiting 
towns in North Dakota, friends of the 
Senator have asked me how Happy 
CHANDLER was getting along. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe I speak for his friends in 
the State of North Dakota, as well as 
for Senators on this fioor, when I extend 
to the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky our best wishes for him in his new 
position and say to him that we regret 
his decision to leave the Senate. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I shall 
address myself to my dear friend from 
Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], who, as every- 
one knows, will be leaving this honorable 
body within the next few weeks. We 
are going to miss his happy—that is the 
proper word—his happy smile; we are 
not only going to miss his smile, but we 
are going to miss his cheerful good na- 
ture and his genial qualities of heart 
and mind. Happy CHANDLER was not 
only an institution in Kentucky but he 
has become an institution here in the 
Senate. I am sure we all wish him God- 
speed and success in the work he is about 
to undertake. We are aware that in his 
new position new challenges will con- 
front him, but he will meet them four- 
square, as he has met the issues which 
he has faced in the Senate. He will be- 
come an inspiration to the youth of the 
country, and will render inestimable 
service along that line. The youth of 
this country need inspiration; they need 
the kind of thing that Happy can give 
them. He will be getting the boys out on 
the sand lots; all over America he will 
be developing fine baseball players for 
the big leagues; he will be doing a real 
job. ; 
Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand a clipping from the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer of this morning, which 
tells the story of the impending depar- 
ture of our colleague the distinguished 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER], to be high Commissioner for 
American baseball to succeed the late 
Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis. 

We all know that the Senator from 
Kentucky has made his mark in this 
body. He has played his part. He has 
taken his stand on great and vital issues 
before the Senate. He has at all times 
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spoken out courageously and fearlessly. 
We shall miss him. We shall miss him 
in our personal relations. We shall miss 
him in the work of the Senate, in cer- 
rying the burdens and performing the 
functions of this body. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


` sent to have the clipping containing the 


story printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
April 25, 1945] 


«CHANDLER NAMED To HEAD BASEBALL 
(By Orlo Robertson) 


CLEVELAND, April 24.—Baseball’s 5-month 
quest for a Commissioner ended today with 
the selection of Senator ALBERT B. (HAPPY) 
CHANDLER, Democrat, Kentucky, to fill the 
position vacated by the death of Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis. 

By a unanimous vote of the 16 major- 
league club owners or representatives, and 
on the first ballot, the 46-year-old junior 
Senator was named for a 7-year term at an 
annual salary of $50,000. 


PICKED FROM 100 


(The United Press said that Mr, CHANDLER 
was chosen from a list which one magnate 
described as “containing 100 names.” The 
list was read, he said, and serious discus- 
sion began when Mr. CHANDLER’s name was 
reached.) - 

Leslie M. O'Connor, secretary to the Com- 
missioner and a member of the three-man 
body that has ruled the sport since the 
death of Mr. Landis, November 25, said Mr. 
CHANDLER would take office within a reason- 
able time, But in Washington the new Com- 
missioner said he would be “immediately 
available.” 

(Mr. CHANDLER told the Inquirer Washing- 
ton bureau tonight that he would resign 
his Senate seat in from 30 to 60 days.) 


DISCUSSION LASTS 4 HOURS 


The former Governor of Kentucky was 
selected after a 4-hour discussion, in which 
expected fireworks failed to materialize. 
The group that favored the naming of a 
Commissioner at once—Larry MacPhail 
headed this faction—found enough support 
without extended debate after the commit- 
tee of four—Alva Bradley, Cleveland; Don 
Barnes, St. Louis Browns; Sam Breadon, 
St. Louis Cardinals; and Phil Wrigley, Chi- 
cago Cubs—had made its report. 

Other men were discussed, but club owners 
declined to say who they were, pointing out 
that Mr. CHANDLER was their man from the 
time they knew that he was available. From 
another source, however, it was learned that 
Gov. Frank J. Lausche, of Ohio; Bob Han- 
negan, chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee; James A. Farley; and Ford Frick, 
president of the National League, were meñ- 
tioned prominently. 


SECOND LAWYER COMMISSIONER 


Mr. CHANDLER, & graduate of the University 
of Kentucky and Harvard law schools, gives 
baseball its second lawyer Commissioner. 
Mr. Landis was picked off the Federal bench 
to take over the job following the Chicago 
White Sox scandal of 1919. 

A group of the club representatives went 
into the meeting with the idea of retaining 
the three-man Commission composed of Mr. 
O’Connor, Mr. Frick and Will Harridge, 
president of the American League, or the 
selection of a duration Commissioner. 

They found themselves outnumbered, 
however, MacPhail, president of the Yankees, 
started campaigning for the Kentucky Sen- 
ator some 3 months ago. At first, Mr. 
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CHANDLER said he couldn't leave his pres- 
job but today, after accepting, added: 

“Now I can conscientiously leave my du- 
ties,” citing the war developments as his 
reason. 

SELECT BENEFIT DATES 

Before the club representatives got down 
to the task of voting, they arranged for 
eight games to be played for the benefit 
of the Red Cross and the National War 
Pund on July 9, 10, or 11. 

To save all traveling possible and subject 
to the approval of the O. D. T., there 
will be five games in cities having more 
than one club and the other teams will 
play in towns en route to regularly sched- 
uled games, 

In New York it will be the Giants and 
Yankees; Boston, Braves and Red Sox; Chi- 
cago, Cubs and White Sox; Philadelphia, 
Athletics and Phils, and St. Louis, Cards and 
Browns. Detroit will play at Pittsburgh, 
Brooklyn at Washington and Cincinnati at 
Cleveland. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I cannot 
permit to pass unnoticed the fact men- 
tioned by the acting majority leader, the 
anticipated withdrawal from the Senate 
of the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

There are two exits from the Senate. 
One is by the involuntary method, and 
the other by the voluntary method. The 
former is travelled often, the latter 
rarely. This is one of the few instances 
within my knowledge of a Senator volun- 
tarily giving up his place in this body 
for work elsewhere while his term still 
had a long time to run. 

Senator CHANDLER has been an orna- 
ment to the Senate. He has been kindly, 
generous, and diligent. He has been a 
Senator of whom his State may well be 
proud. 

I join in the general expressions of re- 
gret that he has felt compelled to leave 
us. I wish him every success in his new 
field of endeavor. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
wish to add a word about Senator CHAN- 
DLER. 

As we all know, ever since he has been 
a Member of the Senate he has been a 
very active, vigorous, intelligent, elo- 
quent, and very able Senator. He has 
taken an active part in the affairs of 
this body, both in its committees and on 
the floor of the Senate. He has been 
honest and straightforward. He has 
been fearless in the discharge of his duty 
as he saw it. I believe he has as many 
friends as has any Member of this body. 
To my mind he has always been one of 
the most likeable men I have known. 

“The nickname which has been given 
him, Happy CHANDLER, shows his disposi- 
tion and the general esteem in which he 
is held. He is always in good humor. 
He is kindly, and one of the most perfect 
gentlemen I have ever known. No one 
could be of a happier turn of mind. No 
one could be more generous. No one has 
made a finer impression upon this body. 

I very greatly regret that he has seen 
fit to leave us for a position outside this 
body, however honorable it may be. The 
Position to which he has been appointed 
is most honorable and important. I am 
sorry that he has accepted it, because 
we do not like to lose him. I think I 
speak the sentiments of all Senators. I 
believe that any Senator who knows Sen- 
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ator CHANDLER feels the same about him 
as I feel. We all regret that we are to 
lose him. 

Mr. President, when I was a boy I 
played baseball like every other Ameri- 
can boy. It is a great sport. It has be- 
come one of the greatest and most hon- 
orable sports in America. It is one of the 
most popular sports in America and one 
of the largest sports in America. It has 
grown to be one of the great industries 
in our country. It has given millions 
pleasure and recreation. The czar of 
baseball is one of the most important 
Positions in our entire land. I do not 
know of a man anywhere who can better 
fulfill the duties of that high station 
than can Happy CHANDLER. I predict for 
him a great success. I know he will keep 
up the high standards of the sport. I 
know he will be honest in his every ac- 
tion concerning it. I know it will grow 
and prosper under his direction. 

His wonderful personality makes him 
an ideal leader in the baseball world. 

Mr. President, we will certainly miss 
him in the Senate. His happy smile, his 
vigorous handshake, his beautiful stories, 
his wonderful reminiscences, and all of 
his most highly attractive qualities will 
be missed by us all. 

He and I live at the same hotel. I 
shall miss his greetings there as well as 
in the Senate. 

I wish for him every success in his 
new field of endeavor and I believe he 
will have it. 

No man in the Senate had a brighter 
future. No man in the Senate has been 
more greatly respected, honored, and 
admired. Like the Senator from Maine, 
I could not let this occasion go by with- 
out saying something to express my 
great regret at his departure and my 
most earnest and affectionate desire for 
his success in the field of baseball. 

I congratulate the baseball world on 
securing his services. I mourn with the 
Senate on his loss from our ranks. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I am very 
delighted at the great honor which has 
come to my friend Happy CHANDLER. 
My only source of regret is that he is 
lost to the Senate. 

I have known Happy CHANDLER for 
many years. His wife comes from Vir- 
ginia. It was my great privilege to be 
present at his inauguration as Governor 
of Kentucky. I do not think I have ever 
known of a man who received a more 
spontaneous reception or greater evi- 
dence of admiration and affection from 
his fellow citizens than came to HAPPY 
CHANDLER that day. He made a great 
record as Governor. He has made a 
great record asa Senator. I wish him the 
very best success in the new work which 
he is undertaking. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my regret at the depar- 
ture from this body of one whose deyo- 
tion to the highest interests of the coun- 
try has been repeatedly manifested. I 
had the pleasure of forming a rather 


-intimate and close acquaintance with 


him during our expedition around the 
world. I came to entertain the highest 
regard for his devotion to the welfare of 
our boys who are under arms, and for the 
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indefatigable industry with which he 
carried out his responsibilities. 

I believe that the honor which has 
come to him is a tribute to his reputation, 
in which we of this body may assimilate 
to ourselves some share. He has been 
selected for a position which primarily 
depends upon the confidence of very 
large groups in the integrity and intelli- 
gence of the man. Recognition of those 
characteristics in a substantial way is 
certainly an indication of confidence. I 
am sure that he carries with him from 
this body the highest hopes that he will 
continue to be what he has already 
been—the “Happy Warrior.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, press 
reports indicate that the country is pres- 
ently to lose from the Senate one of its 
outstanding men in public life, who is 
to enter an activity in civil life. The 
Senate has learned that it is to lose one 
of its outstanding Members. As chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to express the sentiment of that 
committee that we regret that we must 
lose the presence and the ability of an 
outstanding member of the committee. 

Mr. President, at this time when the 
Nation is in exceeding trouble it is un- 
fortunate that men are called upon to 
leave their stations. But trouble is fre- 
quently relieved by those things which 
take the mind of the individual from his 
trouble. So I am inclined to believe that 
in this trying hour for the Nation those 
who belong to the great realm of sports 
serve the Nation in an important way. 
In other words, if from this body there 
are called those who will guide the peo- 
ple of this country into realms where 
they will forget their sorrows and their 

ish, and will also help them know 
that sport is being conducted along fine, 
clean lines, then indeed this body may 
give up some of its Members; and in 
that case our Nation will be grateful for 
such of our Members who enter and 
adorn that realm. 

Today the Committee on the Judiciary 
reluctantly—and I say reluctantly ad- 
visedly, because of his fine service on 
that committee since I have been on the 
committee with him—acknowledges that 
fact that it must give up a member of 
the committee, who will continue in the 
service of his country by helping to 
maintain the fine, clean sportsmanship 
that will take from the hearts of the 
people of America the sorrow which 
might burden them. Mr. President, I 
refer to the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky, who has been called into a power- 
ful place where he will serve the Nation 
in the future. I refer to Senator Harpy 
CHANDLER—and I use the term affec- 
tionately—who has been called into a 
fine place in the Nation’s work. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I desire to join in the sentiments 
expressed by the Senator from Nevada 
with respect to the junior Senator from 
Kentucky. As acting chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 
I know that I am expressing the feelings 
of the chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], by 
saying that Senator: CHANDLER will be 
sorely missed by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. He has taken a great in- 
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terest in the work of that committee and 
he has taken a foremost part init. His 
experience in the last war, his observa- 
tions since the last war, and his ob- 
servations gained by his tours all around 
the globe have made him considerable 
of an expert on war strategy and.on the 
conduct of the war. So his colleagues 
will miss him tremendously in the work 
of that committee. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, 
sports have made a great contrbution 
to the war effort in this country. In 
many instances I think the difference 
between the success of our arms and the 
failure of the enemy can very well be 
attributed to the sportsmanship which 
the American soldier learns in America, 
in the games which are played here— 
baseball, football, and the other athletic 
contests. I feel that our good friend 
and colleague, Senator CHANDLER, will 
make a great contribution to America 
in his new position and his new tasks. 

We will miss him here; there is no 
question about that; we will sorely miss 
him; but he will continue to contribute 
to America and to America’s greatness 
in the very high position which he is 
about to assume. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, knowing 
that everything which has been said with 
reference to Senator CHANDLER is true, I 
wish to “Amen.” 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
want the Recorp to show that during my 
temporary absence my name was reached 
on the roll call and I did not respond. 
As a country boy would say, “I have 
ueo in sight of the Senate Chamber all 

ay.” 

At some later time I hope to have the 
opportunity of expressing to my dear 
friends in the Senate my appreciation of 
their generous comments concerning me. 
After having continuously served the 
people of Kentucky since 1929, I expect 
to experience many miserable days when 
I shall not be able to devote myself to the 
concerns of the people whom I have rep- 
resented. If I were a poet I should like 
to write the kind of a poem which Oliver 
Wendell Holmes wrote, and express the 
hope that after I leave I shall have an 
opportunity from time to time to visit 
with the boys, my beloved friends of the 
Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
President, I wish to add my little meed 
of praise of the character of our loved 
colleague upon whom an honor has been 
recently conferred. 

All my life I have been a devotee of the 
sport of baseball. I have looked many 
times upon exhibitions of that great 
sport, and I have been very proud of the 
men who were in charge of it. I am 
much gratified that my friend, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, will be in charge of 
organized baseball from now on. He is 
a man of undisputed “guts.” He will 
stand upon his own feet. He will permit 
himself to exercise no favoritism, and to 
do nothing of any kind or character 
which might bring into question his great 
patriotism and his fitness for the position 
for which he has been recently chosen: 

Mr. President, I am glad to know that 
we may look forward to the future of the 


sport of baseball, which is an American. ` 


sport, in the same way that we have 
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looked at it in the past, and know that it 
will be conducted with strict impartial- 
ity, and that it will represent the highest 
principles in sport in this country. We 
shall always look our friend in the eye, as 
we have during his period of service in 
this body, and know that the great sport 
which he will now undertake to lead will 
be properly conducted. 

I can only say to the Senator, God 
bless you; continue in the way you have 
heretofore pursued, and the sport will 
be aided materially in every activity 
which it may follow. We look to you, 
Old Man—though you are not an old 
man—to insure that the sport retains 
its present high standing among the 
sports of America. It is peculiarly our 
sport, and we would want to see it pre- 
served by someone such as you. 

I was delighted when I saw that you 
had been appointed the chief mogul in 
the realm of baseball. There is no lec- 
ture which I could give to you that would 
be of value. I can think of none what- 
ever. I would merely admonish you to 
follow your bent while you are manag- 
ing baseball. See that it represents you 
in the idealism which you have enter- 
tained for the best interests of the sport. 
Pursue that line, Old Man, and you can- 
not fail. 

Here is to you, Happy CHANDLER; here 
is to you. An old fellow congratulates 
you upon your new position, No greater 
position could be awarded to a man of 
your character than that of leading the 
baseball sport of the United States. Go 
on and lead it just as you have been 
leading in all your life, and in this body 
particularly, as I have observed you from 
time to time since you came to the Sen- 
ate. I have watched you, and I cannot 
sufficiently praise you, nor say what a 
boon you will be to the baseball sport. 
I ask you to follow your bent to the last 
day. Whenever any question arises be- 
tween you and the so-called magnates 
of baseball, you should represent, and 
you will represent, the best in Ameri- 
can sport. If you do that you will be 
following the correct course in this sport 
which all of us love. Good-by and good 
luck to you. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
shall have to undertake to reply to my 
beloved friend, the senior Senator from 
California. I know that all my col- 
leagues who have spoken will appreciate 
that I am grateful to them for every word 
they have uttered. I have sought 
earnestly to merit the respect of the re- 
spectable and good people of my country. 
I shall never forget, as long as I live, the 
generous and warm words of approval 
which have just been uttered by my dear 
friend, the distinguished senior Senator 
from California. He is one of the great- 
est Americans our country has ever pro- 
duced. The senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKELLAR] knows that I 
have the same feeling for him. 

As long as I live, the words of the Sena- 
tor from California will ring in my ears. 
My children will be able to read them 
when both the Senator and I are gone, 
and I promise him that, with God’s help, 
we will keep baseball clean so that the 


-youth of the country can enjoy this 
lessons 


sport, because it has been the 
gained in competitive sport in America 
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which to a large degree have enabled our 
boys to take the American spirit into 
action and to overcome all our enemies. 
That spirit must be kept and must be 
sustained, and as we try to do it may 
the spirit of God be with us all. 

I sincerely thank the Senator from 
California, and I cannot tell him how 
deeply I appreciate his generous com- 
ments concerning me. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, as 
a minority Member I have had the good 
fortune to serve with Senator CHANDLER 
on the Committee on the Judiciary. It 
has been a real pleasure to serve with 
him, because on all occasions he has been 
vitally interested in matters pertaining 
to the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment. If one did not agree with Sena- 
tor CHANDLER one always knew exactly 
where the Senator stood. He stood for 
the things which he believed to be right. 
All his efforts were valuable contribu- 
tions to the work of the committee. He 
attended its meetings, and was a very 
active member. He has always been in- 
terested in the youth of the Nation. The 
private soldier at the front received his 
very careful consideration and attention. 
I know that every Member of the Senate 
wishes him Godspeed when he leaves. 
We hope that he may go forth to civil- 
ian life and serve the youth of this Na- 
tion as he has at all times attempted to 
serve the Nation through his work in 
the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mac- 
NuSON in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the President of the 
United States submitting nominations of 
sundry postmasters, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported 
favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
executive calendar. 

FEDERAL LOAN ADMINISTRATION 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of John W. Snyder to Fe Federal 
Loan Administrator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
that the President be immediately no- 
tified of the confirmation of John W. 
Snyder, of Missouri, to be Federal Loan 


. Administrator. l 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 


- out objection, the President will be no- 


tified forthwith. 
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SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James J. Caffrey to be a member 
of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion for the remainder of the term ex- 
piring June 5, 1945. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of James J. Caffrey to be a mem- 
ber of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for a term expiring June 5, 1950. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry. nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Iask that the nom- 
inations of postmasters be confirmed en 
bloc, and that the President be imme- 
diately notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations of post- 
masters are confirmed en bloc; and, with- 
out objection, the President will be no- 
tified forthwith. 


THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Army are confirmed en bloc. 


LT. GEN. EDMUND B. GREGORY, 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, we 
have on the Executive Calendar the nom- 
ination of Edmund B. Gregory, the 
Quartermaster General of the United 
States Army, for promotion from major 
general to lieutenant general. It is a 
well-merited recognition of the amazing 
part that General Gregory has played in 
World War No. 2. 

No other quartermaster general in the 
more than 100 years that have passed 
since Congress created the Quartermas- 
ter Corps has ever encountered the prob- 
lems of supply which have faced General 
Gregory. His wartime predecessors en- 
countered only the problems induced by 
one-front war; clothing, food, and equip- 
ment suitable for one man was suitable 
for all. Our modern Army must be 
clothed and equipped to meet conditions 
induced by virtually every type of terrain 
and climate known to geographers. In 
addition, he has been confronted by 
manifold problems of distribution. In 
World War No. 1, scarcely 2,000,000 
Americans were overseas, requiring but 

` one ocean’s sea lanes for transportation 
of supply; today, we have more than 
5,000,000 fighting men scattered over the 
5 continents of the world and on many 
little-known islands, requiring the plan- 
ning and filling of supply lines sometimes 
as much as 12,000 miles long. 

It requires a vast amount of research, 
analysis, and study to provide the right 
supplies in the right amounts at the 
right time for so many men deployed in 
such a manner. Foreseeing the immen- 
sity of the task, General Gregory selected 
a few of the foremost people in science, 
business, and the professional field to aid 
him in both military and civilian capaci- 
ties. Thus, he created and trained an 
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organization that has performed an al- 
most unbelievable feat of supply. 

Since Pearl Harbor, the Quartermaster 
Corps has procured, stored, and distrib- 
uted approximately $15,000,000,000 worth 
of food, clothing, and general supplies, 
involving about 70,000 individual items. 
I have ascertained that approximately 
one-half of this business was placed with 
small businesses and war plants. 

As an example of the extent of some 
of this business, I might mention that 
during the past 18 months alone, the 
Quartermaster Corps has provided ap- 
proximately 3,000,000,000 gallons of gaso- 
line, 500,000,000 gallons of Diesel oil, and 
200,000,000 gallons of lubricating oils for 
the tanks, trucks, and other ground mo- 
bile equipment of the Army, 

I should mention, too, that the Quar- 
termaster Corps is just as interested in 
maintenance and reclamation of mate- 
rial, Since Pearl Harbor, its hundreds 
of shops and depots have repaired and 
returned to use or to stocks for re-issue 
some $2,000,000,000 or more of property, 
thus eliminating new procurements in a 
like amount, 

Under General Gregory’s direction, the 
Quartermaster Corps has simplified and 
coordinated its policies and procedures, 
permitting tighter schedules to prohibit 
high stock levels or excesses of perishable 
products. 

These are examples of operations as 
well as the organization and administra- 
tion of procedures and policies. General 
Gregory directs an organization of a 
half-million military personnel, together 
with 75,000 civilians in the depots, repair 
shops, and other installations under ‘his 
jurisdiction. General Gregory is not a 
man to demand utilization of facilities 
from others that he does not himself 
practice. In 1942, during the organiza- 
tion for the war effort, his own office 
consisted of some 4,500 employees, 
Through training programs and other 
means for the development of efficiency 
and good administration, his own office, 


` which is responsible for the administra- 


tion and direction of all quartermaster 
operations, now functions with about 
2,900 employees, although the work load 
has more than doubled. 

For similar work and responsibilities 
in civilian endeavor, General Gregory 
could write his own ticket. But he has 
no such aspirations. This quiet, capable 
man wishes only to perform the best 
possible job in his chosen career and in 
the role into which he was cast at the 
beginning of the war. Some idea of what 
high military officials think of him is 
obtained from the fact that when his 
regular tour of duty of 4 years as Quar- 
termaster General was concluded last 
year, he was asked to continue in the 
job. The Nation owes him a debt of 
thanks for the capable way in which he 
has administered his part of the great 
Army supply program. In confirming 
his promotion to the higher rank, for 
which he is eminently qualified, we will 
in small measure pay part of that debt. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the President be immediately noti- 
fied of all nominations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
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forthwith of all nominations confirmed 
today. 
RECESS 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as in legis- 
lative session, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; aud (at 4 
o'clock and 2 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
April 26, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 25 (legislative day of April 
16), 1945: 

POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 

ARIZONA 

Iva W. Hedworth, Winkelman, Avis, in 
place of M. W. Hand, retired. 


ARKANSAS 
Martin A, Gassner, Alexander, Ark. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1942. 
ILLINOIS 
Oscar Hayword Holman, Gef, I., 
of P. P. Simmons, transferred 


Rollin M. Meisenbach, Pearl, Ill, in place 
of B. D. Sutter, resigned. 


KENTUCKY 


Glenn F. Hozendorf, Coral Ridge, Ky. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


MICHIGAN 


Eldon S. G. Huber, Montrose, Mich., in 
place of A. B. Beebe, resigned. 


MINNESOTA 


Alice Lucille Wood, Cass Lake, Minn. in 

place of A. G. Swindlehurst, retired. 
MISSOURI 

Raymond Nickles, Fair Play, Mo. in place 
of Forrest Beason, transferred. 

Ruth J. Tate, Grain Valley, Mo., in place of 
C. H. Johnson, transferred. 

Hubert B. Brown, Slater, Mo., in place of 
J. C. Hains. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired June 23, 1942. 

NEVADA 


Nettie W. Wills, Goldfield, Nev., in place of 
J. J. Noone, resigned, 
NEW MEXICO 
Pearl Komfala, Gamerco, N. Mex., in place 
of E. N. Pitts, resigned. 
Meliton Struck, Ranches of Taos, N. Mex. 
in place of Meliton Struck, resigned. 
OKLAHOMA 
William Trigg Music, Elk City, Okla., in 
place of T. R. Johnson, resigned. 
OREGON 
Donald R. Muth, Empire, Oreg., in place of 
James Hinds, resigned. 
Harold M. Laws, Rogue River, Oreg., in 
place of G. M. Heath, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
LeRoy S. Seymour, Dingmans Ferry, Pa., in 
place of E, D. Hunt, resigned. 
D. Clyde Clapper, New Enterprise, Pa., in 
Place of Ellis Walter, transferred. 
Manly C. Beebe, Pleasantville, Pa., in place 
of V. G. Kingsley, resigned. 
William R. Cumpston, Waynesburg, Pa., in 
place of A. L. Moredock, removed. 
TENNESSEE 
Rosamond V. Earnest, Afton, Tenn. Office 
became Presidental July 1, 1944. 
Mary A. Martin, Crab Orchard, Tenn. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
VIRGINIA 


Jesse N. Cahoon, Clifton Forge, Va., in place 
of W, D. Bowles, removed, 


in place 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Grace Watkins, Seth, W. Va. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 


CONFIRMATIONS & 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 25 (legislative day of 
April 16), 1945: 

FEDEŁAL LOAN ADMINISTRATION 

John W. Snyder to be Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator. 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

James J. Caffrey to be a member for the 
remainder of the term expiring June 5, 1945. 

James J. Caffrey to be a member for a term 
expiring June 5, 1950. 

IN THE ARMY . 
TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
To be generals 
George Smith Patton, Jr. 
Courtney Hicks Hodges 
To be lieutenant generals 

Joseph Lawton Collins 

Oscar Wolverton Griswold 

Lucius DuBignon Clay 

Geoffrey Keyes 

Edmund Bristol Gregory 

Walton Harris Walker 

Levin Hicks Campbell, Jr. 

Wade Hampton Haislip 

Eugene Reybold 

POsTMASTERS 
KENTUCKY 

William H. Vitatoe, Albany. 

; MASSACHUSETTS 

Stephen A. Boland, Andover, 

MISSOURI 
Horace Walker Ames, De Soto. 


OKLAHOMA 

Clifford C. McKown, Maud, 
VIRGINIA 

Cecile B. Thompson, Blairs. 

Sarah Ella Kirkland, Bonny Blue, 

Edgar C. Michael, Brodnax. 

Henry C. Humphrey, Trevilians. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, Washington, D. C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


O God of infinite resources, we have 
many needs which Thou alone canst sup- 
ply. Always and everywhere we need 
Thee; in our weakness to sustain and 
support us; in our strength to discipline 
and restrain us; in our sorrows to com- 
fort and encourage us. We need Thee to 
keep us from pride when we are prosper- 
ous; from despair when we are in want; 
from bitterness when we are in distress. 

Today we are joining struggling and 
war-torn humanity in its prayers for Thy 
special blessing upon those chosen rep- 
resentatives who are now seeking to or- 
ganize the good will of the nations of the 
earth for a lasting peace. May their 
vision of such a peace be so clear and 
commanding that all the noblest desires 
within their souls shall rise up with a 
Passion to make it a blessed reality. 
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Answer their loftiest aspirations with 
Thy divine inspiration. 

Grant us all a nobler skill in the art of 
mutual understanding and brotherly love 
and in finding for mankind the way to 
the more abundent life. Hear us in the 
name of the Christ to whose sovereignty 
we would yield ourselves in glad and will- 
ing obedience. Amen. 


The Journal! of the proceedirgs of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the -Senate had passed, with an 
amendment in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R. 2625. An act to extend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Jounsan of Colorado, Mr. HILL, Mr. 
Downey, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. AUSTIN, Mr. 
Bripces, and Mr. Gurney to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE asked and wes given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and to include 
two editorials and one newspaper item. 

Mr. KEOGH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a statement sub- 
mitted by the New York State Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads of 
the House. 

Mr. FLOOD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of April 24. 

Mr. CARNAHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a tribute to the late 
President Roosevelt by a Negro pastor 
from his district. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include two question- 
naires. 


COMMITTEE ON THE REVISION OF THE 
LAWS 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp at this point and to in- 
clude a brief announcement by the Com- 
mittee on the Revision of the Laws. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no cbjection. 

SUPPLEMENT IV OF THE UNITED STATES CODE AND 
H. R. 2200, TO REVISE, CODIFY, AND ENACT INTO 
POSITIVE LAW TITLE 18 OF THE UNITED STATES 
CODE, ENTITLED “CRIMES AND CRIMINAL PRO- 
CEDURE” . 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the Committee on Revision of the 
Laws, I should like to announce that 
cumulative Supplement IV to the 1940 
edition of the United States Code is 
presently available. This supplement 
contains all the laws enacted up to the 
close of the Seventy-eighth Congress. 
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We are gratcful for the cooperation which 
we have received from the editorial staffs 
of the West Publishing Co. and the Ed- 
werd Thompson Co. end elso frem the 
Government Printing Office. The sup- 
plement is available approximately the 
same date as Supplement III was made 
available last year, although it contains 
appreximately 500 more pages of text. 
The Members’ quotas of these supple- 
ments are placed to their credit in the 
folding room. 

I should also like to remind the mem- 
bership of the presence on the Unani- 
mous-Consent Calendar of the bill (H. R. 
2200) to revise, codify, and enact into 
positive law title 18 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Crimes and Criminal 
Procedure,” and to renew my suggestion 
that any Member who has any question 
with respect to the suggested bill ccm- 
municate with the committee chairman 
as soon as possible, as we hope to ask for 
action on the bill shortly. 


l EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. GARY, Mr. JAMES J. DELANEY, 


and Mr. MURDOCK asked and were - 


given permission to extend their remarks 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp on two subjects and’ in- 
clude in each an editorial. 

Mr. SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. HUBER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from 
the Akron Beacon Journal. 

Mr. GORDON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include two timely articles 
pertaining to the Polish question. 

Mr. BURGIN asked and was given per- 


“mission to extend his remarks in the 


Recorp and include an address by Hon. 
Fred M. Vinson. 

Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a clipping from the 
Cleveland Press. 

Mr. DOLLIVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter addressed to 
Hon. Robert Patterson. 

Mr. TALBOT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and to include 
in the first an editorial and in the second 
a letter. 

Mr. ELLIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr, GOODWIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. SHARP asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include a speech by Hon. W, 
Kingsland Macy at the National Repub- 
lican Club in New York. 

Mr. GAVIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in three instances, and to in- 
clude in one an editorial from the Times- 
Herald, and in another an editorial from 
the Oil City Derrick. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an editorial on the San Francisco 
Conference. 

Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution adopted 
by the Republican conference yesterday. 

Mr. HOEVEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a resolution relat- 
ing to the Missouri Valley Authority. 

Mr, BUFFETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include some short excerpts. 

Mr. Le COMPTE asked and was given 
permisson to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a short original 


poem. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances and in- 
clude in one an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post and in the other a statement 
by Maj. George Fielding Eliot appear- 
ing in the New York Herald Tribune. 

Mr, BYRNE of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a clip- 
ping from one of the New York papers. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor and in- 
clude the proceedings of the Forum for 
Democracy on March 2, 1945. I have 
an estimate from the Public Printer that 
this will exceed two pages of the RECORD 
and will cost $442, but I ask that it be 
printed notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


GRANTING A FRANKING PRIVILEGE TO 
ANNA ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Mr. BURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. $06) grant- 
ing a franking privilege to Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
and I am not going to object, may I ask 
simply for the information of the House 
if this is a privilege similar to that we 
have granted to the widows of all Presi- 
dents? 

Mr. BURCH. A similar privilege has 
been granted to the widows of all our 
Presidents. 

Mr. RANKIN. If the gentleman will 
yield, as I understand it, this franking 
pa applies only to her personal 


Mr. BURCH. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all mail matter 
sent by the post by Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, 
widow of the late Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
under her written autograph signature, be 
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conveyed free of postage during her natural 
life. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, after “signature”, insert “or 
facsimile thereof.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONSIDERATION OF HOUSE JOINT RESO- 
LUTION 145 AND HOUSE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 39 - 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that at any time 
next week it shall be in order to consider 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 145) pro- 
viding for membership of the United 
States in the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, and 
the concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
39) to declare a governmental policy in 
relation to the apprehension and punish- 
ment of war criminals; and that there 
shall be not to exceed 1 hour’s debate on 
each, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I understand it, this is simply a pro- 
cedure bringing the two pieces of legisla- 
tion to the House and the Members are 
assured of their chance for both debate 
and amendment? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1946—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conference report 


on the bill (H. R. 1984) making appro-- 


priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read. the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1984) “making appropriations for the Execu- 
tive Office and sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, and of- 
fices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
and for other purposes,” having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2, 8, 9, 42, 46, 53, 55, and 62, 
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That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 19, 
20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32, 33, 35, 36, 
37, 28, 39, 40, 41, 43, 44, 45, 52, 54, 56, 57, 58, 59, 
and 63, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,162,257”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by said amendment insert: 

“No part of the appropriations herein made 
to the Bureau of the Budget shall be used 
for the maintenance or establishment of more 
than four regional, field, or any other offices 
outside the District of Columbia.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment, and in line 4, after the word 
“for” where it occurs the second time, insert 
the following: “completing the work of"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment. as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$271,651”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$17,500,000°; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$20,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$10,250,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 48, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,500,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the sanie. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,200,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment amended to read as follows: 
“, and expenditures by the Authority for such 
purpose shall be considered nonadministra- 
tive expenses and funds received from such 
payments or reimbursements may be used 
only for the payment of all necessary ex- 
penses of providing representatives of the 
Authority at the sites of non-Federal projects 
or for administrative expenses of the Author- 
ity not in excess of the amount authorized 
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by the Congress”; and the Senate agree. to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 51, and agree 
to the samc with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,100,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 61, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Appropriations contained in this Act, 
available for expenses of travel shall be avail- 
‘able, when specifically authorized by the head 
of the activity or establishment concerned, 
for expenses of attendance at meetings of 
organizations concerned with the function or 
activity for which the appropriation con- 
cerned is made: Provided, That there shall 
be available for such purpose during the 
fiscal year 1946 to each such agency or estab- 
lishment not to exceed 50 per centum of the 
amount authorized for the same purpose for 
each such agency or establishment for the 
fiscal year 1945, except that in the case of 
the Veterans’ Administration the amount 
available for such purpose shall not exceed 
75 per centum of the amount authorized for 
the fiscal year 1945." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 26, 29, 34, 
60, 64, 65, and 66. 

C. A. Wooprum, 
Jor HENDRICKS, 
GEORGE MAHON, 
GEORGE ANDREWS, 
R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
Henry C. DWORSHAK, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
KENNETH McKELLAR, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
J. H. BANKHEAD, 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
WALLACE WHITE, 
C. WAYLAND BROOKS, 
J Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 1984) making appropri- 
ations for the Executive Office and sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1946, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 

Nos, 1, 2 and 3, relating to the Bureau of 
the Budget: Appropriates $2,162,257 for sal- 
aries and expenses, instead of $2,227,257, as 
proposed by the House and $2,004,532, as 
proposed by the Senate; provides $445,300, 
as proposed by the House, for national de- 
fense activities; and limits to four the num- 
ber of regional, field, or other office outside 
the District-of Columbia which may be main- 
tained by the Bureau, instead of prohibiting 
the maintenance of any such office, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, ‘ 

No. 4: Restores the appropriation of $40,000 
for the American Commission for the Protec- 
tion and Salvage of Artistic and Historic 
Monuments in war areas, as proposed by the 
House, amended to provide that such appro- 
priation shall be for all expenses necessary 
for completing the work of the commission. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7, relating to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission: Appropriates $8,673,882, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $9,512,520, 
as proposed by the Hcuse, for salaries and 
expenses; and provides that not to exceed 
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$217,000 shall be available for printing and 
binding, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $236,270, as proposed by the House; and 
appropriates $6,032,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $7,032,000, as proposed by 
the House, for salaries and expenses, national 
defense. 

Nos. 8 and 9: Restores the authorization 
and appropriation for the purchase of not 
to exceed five passenger-carrying motor ve- 
hicles by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, as proposed by the House, instead 
of the elimination of such authorization and 
appropriation, as proposed by the Senate. 

Nos, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14, relating to the 
Federal Power Commission: Strikes out the 
proposal of the House authorizing the pur- 
chase of three automobiles; appropriates 
$2,072,000 for salaries and expenses, of which 
not to exceed $1,315,991 shall be available for 
personal services in the District of Columbia 
and not to exceed $20,000 for consultants and 
special counsel, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of an appropriation of $2,150,000, for 
salaries and expenses, of which $1,300,000 
would have been available for personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia and not to 
exceed $10,000 for consultants and special 
counsel, as proposed by the House; and ap- 
propriates $48,000 for printing and binding, 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $40,000, 
as proposed by the House, 

No. 15: Provides that not less than $171,673 
of the appropriation to the Federal Trade 
Commission for salaries and expenses shall 
be available for the enforcement of the Wool 
Products Labeling Act, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

No. 16: Appropriates $271,651 for salaries 
and expenses, Office of the Administrator, 
Federal Works Agency, instead of $250,000, 
as proposed by the House, and $293,302, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Nos. 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21, relating to public 
works advance planning, Federal Works 
Agency: Inserts the language changes pro- 
posed by the Senate “for carrying out” the 
provisions of title V of the War Mobilization 
and Reconversion Act, and “to be imme- 
diately available’; appropriates $17,500,000 
for such purpose, instead of $5,000,000, as 
proposed by the House, and $35,000,000, as 
Pp by the Senate; provides that not 
to exceed 3 percentum shall be available for 
administrative expenses, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of 4 percentum, as proposed 
by the House; and authorizes the use of 
not to exceed $20,000 for travel expenses, in~ 
stead of $10,000, as proposed by the House, 
and $30,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

Nos, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 30 and 31, relating 
to the Public Buildings Administration: Ap- 
propriates $1,335,710, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, instead of $1,347,890, as proposed by the 
House, of which $638,540 shall be available 
for personal services in the District of Co- 
lumbia, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $639,650, as proposed by the House, and 
not to exceed $513,500 for personal services 
in the field, as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $522,700, as proposed by the House, 
in connection with general administrative 
expenses; appropriates $6,000,000 for repair, 
preservation and equipment, outside the 
District of Columbia, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $6,500,000, as proposed by 
the House; strikes out the proposal of the 
House for the purchase of four automobiles, 
as proposed by the Senate, in connection 
with salaries and expenses, public buildings 
and grounds in the District of Columbia, and 
appropriates $25,495,000 for such salaries and 
expenses, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $26,495,000, as proposed by the House; and 
strikes out the proposal of the House for the 
purchase of three automobiles in connection 
with the appropriation for salaries and ex- 
penses, public buildings and grounds outside 
the District of Columbia, and appropriates 
$11,500,000 for such salaries and expenses, 
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as proposed by the Senate, instead of $12,- 
160,000, as proposed by the House. 

Nos. 32 and 33, relating to the Public Roads 
Administration: Authorizes the purchase of 
fifty automobiles, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of seventy-three, as proposed by the 
House; and appropriates $25,000,000 for the 
Federal-aid highway system, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $30,000,600, as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Nos. 35 and 36; Strikes out the proposal of 
the House to authorize the purchase of an 
automobile for the General Accounting Office, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Nos. 37, 38, 39, 40 and 41, relating to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission: Appropri- 
ates $2,769,400, as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $2,910,445, as proposed by the House, 
for general administrative expenses, of which 
not to exceed $2,488,000 may be used for per- 
sonal services in the District of-Columbia, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $2,620,000, 
es proposed by the House; appropriates 
$388,319 for valuation of property of carriers, 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $431,- 
465, as proposed by the House; and strikes out 
the proposal of the House authorizing the 
purchase of thirty automobiles, as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Nos. 42, 43 and 44, relating to the Office of 
the Administrator, National Housing Agency: 
Restores the House language authorizing the 
so-called “one fund” provision; authorizes 
the use of $400,000 for calaries and expenses, 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $449,825, 
as proposed by the House; and strikes out, as 
proposed by the Senate, the House provision 
authorizing the purchase of one automobile, 

No. 45: Authorizes the use of $7,490,127 for 
salaries and expenses, Federal Home Loan 
Bank Administration, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, instead of $7,502,583, as proposed by the 
House. 

Nos, 46, 47, and 48, relating to the Federal 
Housing Administration: Restores the lan- 
guage of the House authcrizing the so-called 
“one fund” provision; authorizes the use of 
$10,250,000 for salaries and expenses, instead 
of $10,537,747, as proposed by the House, and 
$10,000,000, as proposed by the Senate; and 
authorizes the use of $2,500,000 for payment 
of losses, instead of $3,000,000, as proposed by 
the House, and $2,000,000, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Nos. 49 and 50, relating to the Federal 
Public Housing Authority: Authorizes the 
use of $2,200,000 of available funds for sal- 
aries and expenses, instead of $2,327,400, as 
proposed by the House, and $2,072,241, as 
proposed by the Senate; and restores the pro- 
posal of the House relating to expenditures 
for representatives at sites of non-Federal 
projects, amended to specifically restrict the 
use of funds so received for such purpose or 
for administrative expenses not in excess of 
the amount authorized by the Congress. 

No. 51: Appropriates $4,100,000 for salaries 
and expenses, Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, instead of $4,134,500, as proposed by 
the House, and $4,017,250, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

No. 52: Appropriates $1,054,061, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $1,065,160, as 
proposed by the House, for salaries and ex- 
penses, Smithsonian Institution. 

No. 58: Appropriates $583,207, as pro- 
posed by the House, instead of $549,727, as 
proposed by the Senate, for salaries and ex- 
penses, National Gallery of Art. 

No. 54: Appropriates $823,410, as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $914,900, as pro- 
posed by the House, for salaries and expenses, 
Tariff Commission, 

No. 55: Strikes out the proposal of the Sen- 
ate to appropriate $4,000,000 for continuation 
of construction of South Holston and Wa- 
tauga Dams and $3,000,000 toward construc- 
tion of a fertilizer manufacturing plant at or 
near Mobile, Alabama, in connection with 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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Nos. 56 and 57: Strikes out the proposal of 
the House authorizing the purchase of not 
to exceed three automobiles, as proposed by 
the Senate, in connection with the United 
States Maritime Commission. 

Nos. 58 and 59: Appropriates $900,000,000 
to the Veterans’ Administration for national 
service life insurance, instead of $1,000,000,- 
000, as proposed by the House; and corrects 
the total of appropriations for the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

No. 61: Restores the House provision relat- 
ing to attendance at meetings amended to 
restrict the use of such funds to 50 per 
centum of the amount authorized for 1945, 
except that 75 per centum of such amount 
may be used for such purpose by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

No. 62: Corrects subsection designation. 

No. 63: Provides that any officer or em- 
ployee who uses or authorizes use of Govern- 
ment automobile for other than official pur- 
poses shall be removed from office by the 
head of the department or establishment 
concerned, as proposed by the Senate, 

Amendments in disagreement 

Amendments reported in disagreement are 
as follows: 

No. 26; Relating to acceptance of a mural 
for installation in the United States Post 
Office Building at Kennebunkport, Maine. 
The House managers will recommend con- 
currence in the Senate amendment. 

No. 29: Relating to use of furniture now 
owned by United States in public buildings, 
The House managers will recommend con- 
currence in the Senate amendment. 

No. 34: Placing certain restrictions on the 
use of funds for construction of the Inter- 
American Highway. The House managers 
wiil recommend concurrence in the Senate 
amendment. 

No. 60: Relating to the restoration of vet- 
erans to their former positions after dis- 
charge from service. The House managers 
will recommend concurrence in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment. 

No. 64: Relating to the filing of a report 
with the General Accounting Office in con- 
nection with exchange or sale of equipment, 
The House managers will recommend con- 
currence in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment. 

No. 65: Granting of priorities to veterans 
in the matter of obtaining materials for 
building and repairs to dwelling houses to 
be occupied by them. The House managers 
will recommend concurrence in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment. 

No. 66: Correcting a section number. The 
House managers will recommend concurrence 
in the Senate amendment, 


Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, this is a unanimous conference 
report. I know of nothing contained in 
the report which is of a controversial 
nature. May I inquire if the gentleman 
form Massachusetts wishes any time on 
the conference report? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I would like 
just a minute or two. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLES- 
WORTH]. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam glad to state to the House that this 
bill in its final form is $173,000,000 under 
the budget estimates. There are one or 
two items that I would like to have seen 
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further reduced had it been possible, 
As the gentleman from Virginią says, 
however, the report is a unanimous one 
and supported by the minority as well as 
the majority conferees. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I call the attention of the House 
to the action which was taken in regard 
to the fund for the planning of post-war 
work, by which $17,500,000 is made avail- 
able to the Federal Works Agency for 
loans to States and their subdivisions 
for advance planning. 

In this connection, I would like to ex- 
press the hope that the Federal Works 
Agency, in working out plans with the 
States on postwar work, will give special 
consideration to the planning of com- 
munity hospitals in the hope that the 
postwar work program will be of the 
utmost benefit to returning veterans and 
to the various communities and the Na- 
tion. Without question, the United 
States is going to do more to promote 
national gaod health in the future than 
it has in the past. I do not refer to 
what is called socialized medicine; I 
refer to what is known as preventive 
medicine. There is a growing demand 
for clinical examinations and for hos- 
pital facilities. Our national postwar 
public-works planning should be geared 
into this demand. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentieman from Alabama 
(Mr. JARMAN]. ; 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD rel- 
ative to a very unusual procedure of a 
Federal agency with reference to the 
funds appropriated in this appropriation 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of an excellent town in my congres- 
sional district are greatly disturbed, in 
fact outraged, over the general opinicn 
that a very unusual procedure has been 
indulged in by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, for which appropriation is 
made in this bill. They object to such 
handling of any matter, but particularly 
one connected with the war effort. 
While not thoroughly familiar with all 
of the circumstances, the information 
I have gained from these very reputable 
citizens and from the Commissioner of 
the Federal Housing Administration very 
much inclines me to believe they are 
correct. If this is true, it is one of the 
most damnable occurrences which has 
come to my attention since I entered 
Congress. So much so that I regard it 
as the duty of all honorable people, 
whether in representative capacities or 
not, to prevent its repetition. 

Toward that end I have passed on the 
request for a full and complete top-to- 
bottom investigation of this transaction 
with the chips being permitted to fall 
where they may. If the report indicates 
that such a real investigation has oc- 
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curred, the matter will conclude insofar 
as I am concerned, regardless of its na- 
ture. However, I have numerous indi- 
cations that such may not occur, My 
11 years’ experience as an Examiner of 
Accounts for the State of Alabama, dur- 
ing the latter half of which much work 
of an investigatory nature was done, 
qualifies me, I think, not only to observe 
suspicious occurrences and know how to 
investigate them, all of which informa- 
tion and suggestions I have passed on 
to the Agency, but to evaluate a report 
on such an investigation. Therefore, if 
after studying whatever report I receive,. 
I conclude that a whitewash has hap- 
pened, which I naturally very much hope 
will not occur, my belief in the correct- 
ness of this conclusion will prompt me 
to wish to pursue the matter further. 
In this event, I shall request permission 
of the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wooprum], to appear before 
his subcommittee when next an appro- 
priation for the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration is under consideration and 
Shall probably also request him to yield 


` me sufficient time to lay all of the facts 


before the House when the next bill which 
appropriates funds for this Agency 
reaches the floor. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr, 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 26: On page 22, 
line 11, after the word “buildings”, insert 
“Provided further, That the Commissioner 
of Public Buildings may, in his discretion, 
upon such terms and conditions as he may 
deem to be in the public interest, with the 
approval of the Federal Works Administrator, 
accept on behalf of the United States for in- 
stallation in the United States Post Office 
Building at Kennebunkport, Maine, a mural, 
contributed by public-spirited citizens of the 
town of Kennebunkport, Maine, depicting, 
historically, the shipbuilding and seafaring 
activities of that community.” 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate No. 26 and concur in the 
same. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No, 29: On page 23, 
line 13, insert the following: “Provided, That 
all furniture now owned by the United States 
in other public buildings or in buildings 
rented by the United States shall be used, 
so far as practicable, whether or not it cor- 
responds with the present regulation pian 
for furniture.” 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate No. 29, and concur in the 
same, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 34: On page 30, 
line 17, after the word “expended,” insert 
the following: “Provided, That no part of 
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the appropriation made in this paragraph 
for use in any cooperating country shall be 
available for obligation or expenditure un- 
less said cooperating country executes a writ- 
ten agreement that it will impose no restric- 
tions on the use of the highway, nor levy 
directly or indirectly any tax or charge for 
such use; by traffic or vehicles from any other 
country that do not apply with equal force 
to the like use of the highway by traffic or 
vehicles of the cooperating country.” 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate No, 34, and concur in the 
same. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 60: On page 66, 
line 15, insert the following: 

“Src. 107. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act shall be available to 
pay the salary of any person filling a per- 
manent position formerly held by an em- 
ployee who has left to enter the armed 
forces of the United States and has been 
honorably discharged therefrom and has 
within 90 days after his discharge or within 
not more than 1 year after relief from hos- 
pitalization continuing after said discharge 
made application for restoration to his former 
position and has been certified by the Civil 
Service Commission as still qualified to per- 
form the duties of his former position and 
has not been restored thereto.” 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment No. 60 and agree to the same 
with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr, Wooprum of Virginia moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate No. 60 and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“Sec. 107. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act shail be available to 
pay the salary of any person filling a posi- 
tion, other than a temporary position, for- 
merly held by an employee who has left to 
enter the armed forces of the United States 
and has satisfactorily completed his period 
of active military or naval service and has 
within 90 days after his release from such 
service or from hospitalization continuing 
after discharge for a period of not more than 
1 year made application for restoration to 
his former position and has been certified 
by the Civil Service Commission as still quali- 
fied to perform the duties of his former posi- 
tion and has not been restored thereto.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 64: Page 71, line 5, after 
the word “therefor”, insert “Provided, That 
any transaction carried out under the au- 
thority of this section shall be evidenced in 
writing and a copy filed with the General 
Accounting Office.” 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment No. 64 and agree to the same 
with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Wooprum of Virginia moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate No. 64 and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
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ment insert the following: “: Provided, That 
any transaction carried out under the au- 
thority of this section shall be evidenced 
in writing.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 65: Page 76, line 11, insert 
& new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 215. In order to enable persons who 
have served 90 days or more in the land or 
naval forces during the present war, and who 
have been honorably discharged from such 
service, to obtain materials required for the 
construction, alteration, or repair of dwelling 
houses to be occupied by them, any depart- 
ment or agency of the Government, in allo- 
cating or granting priorities with respect to 
any materials, shall give to such persons a 
preference over all other users of such mate- 
rials (except to the extent such materials are 
needed by such other users to meet actual 
military needs), without requiring any show- 
ing of hardship or other necessity for the con- 
struction, alteration, or repair of such dwell- 
ing houses.” 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 65 and agree to 
the same with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
~ Mr, Wooprum of Virginia moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate No. 65 and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lines 3 and 4 of said amendment, strike out 
the words “been honorably discharged from 
such service” and insert in lieu thereof “sat- 
isfactorily completed their period of active 
military or naval service.” 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
seems to me that that is an extremely 
wise provision. I am very glad it is in 
the bill. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if he does not think it would be 
very helpful if the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration was a department of veterans’ 
affairs, with a Cabinet head, in order 
that matters so necessary for the vet- 
erans may be taken up at Cabinet meet- 
ings. The head of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration should sit in with the 
President and Cabinet at all meetings. 
Every department in the Government has 
and will have something to do with vet- 
erans. Now.you have an out-moded 
building, out-moded procedure, red tape, 
antiquated processes all around. I think 
the only solution will be a department 
of veterans’ affair with a Cabinet head. 

Mr. WOODRUM of. Virginia. I will 
say to the gentlewoman I am one of the 
Members of the House who feels that the 
Veterans’ Administration, while it has a 
very stupendous task to deal with, espe- 
cially in the coming months when a great 
number of veterans will be returning, is 
one of the best operated and best man- 
aged departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and I would be very slow to 
make any change in it. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
would like to say to the gentleman that 
the abuses that undoubtedly have crept 
into the Veterans’ Administration and 
the care of veterans could be obviated 
if you had a department that was strong 
enough in Washington. 
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Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I doubt 
if those abuses that we have heard about, 
perhaps many of which are unavoidable, 
would be obviated if you turned the Vet- - 
erans’ Administration into a political 
Cabinet job. My fear would be that in- 
stead of having a fine, splendid able ad- 
ministrator like we have in General 
Hines, we would have some political Cab- 
inet officer, which I think would be a step 
in the wrong direction. Of course, that 
is just my opinion. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
seems to me it would be just as sensible 
to say that the Army is not properly run 
because that has a Cabinet officer, or the 
Navy Department. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. No; we 
have generals and admirals in the Army 
and the Navy, and the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy very wisely 
let them run the show. That probably 
would not be true in the case of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think the same would be done in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. It is going to be 
the most important department in the 
United States Government. We cer- 
tainly owe these men who are coming 
back everything we have. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I think 
we are being very liberal with them. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Ido 
not agree with that. They are getting 
very slow attention. They are not get- 
ting proper care due to shortage of per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. We are now going 
through an investigation of the Veterans’ 
Administration. Idare say there is not a 
department of this Government, taken 
as a whole, that is better operated than 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

When our committee meets tomorrow 
we are going to start in hearing those 
Members of Congress who have been to 
these various hospitals and gone through 
them, then we are going to take other 
witnesses. We are going to the very bot- 
tom, and whatever injustice or whatever 
irregularities we find we are going to 
try to correct. But I want to say I thor- 
oughly disagree with the statement that 
our veterans are not treated at least as 
well as the veterans of any other country 
in the world, if not better. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Iyield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Canada has a Department of Veteran’s 
Affairs or a similar department. General 
Hines has stated that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is 14,000 short in personnel. 
If it was headed by a Cabinet officer and 
he had a strong organization here in 
Washington that would not happen. To 
my mind it is inexcusable that the veter- 
ans do not have proper attention. Ask 
any veteran or group of veterans who are 
trying to get their rights under the GI 
bill, veterans who are trying to get hos- 
pitalization and other things, such as 
compensation and vocational training, 
widows and orphnas trying*to get their 
compensation, widows trying to get their 
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insurance. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion does not have the personnel, and 
General Hines and his staff agree 100 
percent in the statement that it does 
not have the personnel to take care 
of these veterans promptly. The abuses 
in the hospitals were brought about to my 
mind largely through a shortage of 
nurses and a shortage of doctors. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I cannot 
understand how putting somebody in the 
Cabinet would get more nurses for the 
veterans. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Then you would have a man there who 
would fight for the veterans’ interests 
and secure the unnecessary personnel in 
less important bureaus here in Washing- 
ton, and put those in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. A Cabi- 
net officer would not get nurses to go to 
work for the Veterans’ Administration. 
This House passed a bill recently which, 
if enacted, would remedy the nurse situ- 
ation. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, 
How? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. It passed 
the House, but it has not passed the other 
body. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. How 
would it remedy the situation? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. By 
drafting nurses. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Oh, 
not for the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. They 
could be drafted for the use of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. No. 
That was not agreed to in either the 
House or the Senate. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. If that 
bill becomes a law, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration will get its share of the nurses; 
we can count on that. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I beg 
the gentleman’s pardon, but the amend- 
ment suggested by General Hines was 
not accepted in either the House or the 
Senate. All the House bill did was to 
defer the Army’s drafting nurses from 
the Veterans’ Administration if General 
Hines objected. The draft would take 
additional civilian nurses, who might go 
into the Veterans’ Administration if there 
were more inducements. 

Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I wish to say that I 
thoroughly agree with the gentleman 
from Virginia that whatever is wrong 
in the Veterans’ Administration could not 
be cured by putting the head of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in the Cabinet. 

- Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. You 
would be building up a top-heavy bu- 
reaucracy; just what you do not want. 
à . In my opinion, it would 
just result in a top-heavy bureaucracy. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
_ Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS -of Massachusetts. 
There is something very wrong with the 
present set-up. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the conference report, 
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The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 

the first amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Amendment No. 66. Page 77, line 1, 
strike out “215” and insert “216” 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate No. 66 and concur in the 
same. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the motions on the conference re- 
port were agreed to was laid on the table, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1946 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Georgia {[Mr, 
Tarver]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report-on the bill (H. R. 
2689) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the Managers may be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2689) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 1, 9 10, 15, 18, 27, 28, 30, 34, 
44, 45. 46, and 53. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 2, 6, 8, 16, 17, 20, 25, 29, 31, 32, 33, 35, 
36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 43, 47, and 48 and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,730,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$906,990”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,888,589"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $2,663,708"; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 
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Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- , 
ment insert “$27,500”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $42,500"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$7,206,208”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$445,500”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,298,300”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $16,649,100"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by said amendment insert the following: 
“and no loan, excepting those to eligible vet- 
erans, shall be made in an amount greater 
than 15 per centum above the census 
value of the average farm unit of thirty acres 
and more in the county, parish, or locality 
where the purchase is made, as determined 
by the 1940 farm census”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 51, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $3,200,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 52, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$80,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 3, 22, 24, 
26, 42, and 50. 

M. C. TARVER, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
HARRY R. SHEPPARD, 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 
H. CARL ANDERSEN (except 
as to amendment 33), 
WALT HORAN, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
M. E. TYDINGS, 
J. H. BANKHEAD, 
ELMER THOMAS, 
CHAN GURNEY, 
CLYDE M, REED, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2689) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in 
the accompanying report, as to each of such 
amendments, namely: 

TOTALS, ALLOCATIONS, ETC. 

The following amendments relate to totals, 
aliccations, etc., as they have been adjusted 
to the action of the conferees on other 
amendments: Nos. 5, 7, 13, 14, 28, and 30. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

Amendments Nos. 1 and 2, penalty mail: 
Appropriate $3,238,740 as proposed by the 
House, instead of $3,418,670 as proposed by 
the Senate, for penalty mail fund for the 
Department as a whole; and earmark $30,000 
of the corporate funds of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for penalty mail, as pro- 
posed by the Senaté, instead of $27,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 

Amendment No. 4, salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $1,730,000, instead of $1,680,000 
as proposed by the House, and $1,808,500 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

OFFICE OF INFORMATION 

Amendment No. 6, salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $453,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, instead of $450,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

Amendment No. 8, economic investigations: 
Retains the increase of $100,000 proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 9, crop and livestock esti- 
mates: Eliminates the Senate increase of 
$150,000 for farm wage statistics, 

OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 


Amendment No, 10, construction of build- 
ings: Retains the House provision, stricken 
out by the Senate, providing that the total 
cost of buildings costing more than $2,500 
each shall be within the limits of the esti- 
mates submitted and approved therefor. 

OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 

Amendment No. 11, Bankhead-Jones Act 
funds: Appropriates $2,663,708, instead of 
$2,463,708 as proposed by the House and 
$3,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 12, Alaska station: Appro- 
priates $27,500, instead of $22,500 as proposed 
by the House and $32,500 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


Amendment No, 15, animal husbandry: 
Eliminates the Senate increase of $15,000. 


BUREAU OF DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Amendment No. 16, cattle-breeding inves- 
pep ial Retains the Senate increase of 
$20,000. 


BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, SOILS, AND 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


Amendment No. 17, field crops: Retains 
the Senate increase of $12,500 for develop- 
ment of grasses for growth in the piney woods 
section of the South. 

Amendment No. 18, forest diseases: Elimi- 
nates the Senate increase of $10,000 for in- 
vestigations of little leaf disease of southern 
pines. 

Amendment No. 19, agricultural engineer- 
ing: The Senate provided an increase of 
$170,000 for studies of farm structures and 
of $25,000 for development of farm uses for 
electricity. The conference t_ pro- 
vides an increase of $112,500, in Meu of the 
Senate increases, to be allocated between the 
two. projects within the discretion of the 
Department, 
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BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT QUARANTINE 


Amendment No. 20, insect investigations: 
Retains the Senate increases of $12,900 for 
spruce budworm control work and of $20,000 
for investigations on the phloem necrosis of 
elms, These increases will provide a total 
of $75,000 for work on the spruce budworm 
and of $31,000 for work on the phloem 
necrosis of elms, with particular reference to 
insect vectors of the disease. A companion 
item, totaling $46,570, was provided in the bill 
as it passed the House for investigations of 
the diseases of the elm tree under “Forest dis- 
eases” in the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering. 

Amendment No. 21, insect and plant dis- 
ease control: Provides an increase of $17,500, 
instead of ¢35,000 as proposed by the Senate, 
for phony peach and peach mosaic disease 
eradication; an increase of $10,000, instead of 
$20,000 as proposed by the Senate, for Japa- 
nese beetle control work; and an increase of 
$35,000, instead of $100,000 as proposed by 
the Senate, for prevention of the spread of 
the gypsy moth. 

FOREST SERVICE 


Amendment No, 23, national forest protec- 
tion and managemrent: Provides increases of 
$200,000 for aerial photography and mapping 
of national forests, instead of $400,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate; and of $100,000 for re- 
seeding in the national forests, instead of 
$250,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 25, range investigations: 
Retains the Senate increase of $12,500 for de- 
velopment of grasses for growth in the piney 
woods section of the South. 

FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 

Amendment No. 27, forest development 
roads and trails: Appropriates $4,418,778 as 
proposed by the House, instead of $7,418,778 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 29, forest highways: Re- 
tains the Senate provision making the appro- 
priation of $1,500,000, provided by the House 
for maintenance of forest highways, avail- 
able also for reconstruction of such high- 
ways. 

Amendments Nos. 31 and 32, construction 
of buildings: Retain the Senate provision 
fixiig a maximum of $10,000 for the cost of 
any buildings erected, purchased, or acquired, 
instead of $7,500 as proposed by the House. 

WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment No. 33, administration and en- 
forcement of War Food Order 79 relating to 
fluid milk and cream sales: Appropriates 
$1,350,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 34, agricultural wage 
stabilization: Eliminates the Senate provi- 
sion that no part of the appropriation under 
this head shall be used for agricultural wage 
stabilization with respect to any commodity, 
unless, “where the producers of a number of 
commodities compete for labor, a majority 
of such competing producers considered as a 
group” within the area affected participating 
in a referendum or meeting held for that pur- 
pose request the intervention of the Admin- 
istrator of the War Food Administration. 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 

Amendment No. 35, salaries and adminis- 
trative expenses: Authorizes $6,565,000 of the 
funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for administrative expenses as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $6,562,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 36, nonadministrative ex- 
penses: Eliminates the House provision, 
stricken out by the Senate, limiting ex- 
penditures for nonadministrative expenses to 
$1,600,000, 

CONSERVATION AND USE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 

RESOURCES 


Amendments Nos. 37, 38, 39, 40, and 41: 
Provide a total of $313,000,000 for the pro- 
gram, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $300,000,000 as proposed by the House; 
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and authorizes a total for administrative 
expenses of $22,911,200 as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $21,911,200 as proposed by 
the House, out of which $6,382,103 may be 
expended at the State and national levels, 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $5,- 
382,103 as proposed by the House. The ap- 
propriations provided by the House of $12,- 
500,000 for seeds of grasses and legumes and 
of $29,750,000 for the flax program remain 
unchanged. 
MARKETING SERVICE 

Amendment No. 43, market news service: 
Retains the Senate increases of $8,700 for 
establishment of livestock news service at 
Billings, Mont., and of $1,700 for one-half 
the cost of special Florida citrus reports. 

LOANS, GRANTS, AND RURAL REHABILITATION 


Amendment No, 44, administrative ex- 
penses: Appropriates $22,357,264 as proposed 
by the House, instead of $22,720,549 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 45, rural rehabilitation 
loans: Provides $67,500,000 as proposed by 
the House, instead of $100,000,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 46, loans to veterans: 
Eliminates the Senate provision that “in the 
selection of new borrowers for rural rehabili- 
tation loans” “veterans shall be given pref- 
erence.” 

FARM TENANCY 

Amendment No. 47, administrative ex- 
penses: Appropriates $2,500,000 as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $2,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 48, loans: Provides $50,- 
000,000 as proposed. by the Senate, instead 
of $40,000,000 as proposed by the House, 

Amendment No, 49, limitation on farm 
tenancy loans: Strikes out the following 
provision inserted by the Senate: “and 
which sum shall not be used for making 
loans under the terms of said act for the 
purchase of farms of greater value than the 
average efficient farm management unit, as 
determined by the Secretary, in the county, 
parish, or locality in which such purchase 
may be made”, and inserts in lieu thereof 
the following: “and no loan, excepting those 
to eligible veterans, shall be made in an 
amount greater than 15 percentum above the 
census value of the average farm unit of 30 
acres and more in the county, parish, or 
locality where the purchase is made as de- 
termined by the 1940 farm census.” 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


Amendment No. 51, salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $3,200,000, instead of $3,150,000 
as proposed by the House, and $3,330,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 52, loans: Provides $80,- 
000,000, instead of $60,000,000 as proposed by 
the House and $125,000,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 53: Eliminates the Senate 
provision that $35,000,000 of the fund pro- 
vided for Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion loans shall be immediately available. 


AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
report the following amendments in dis- 
agreement: 

Amendment No. 3, penalty mail, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation: Increases by 
$12,000 the amount authorized for penalty 
mail for said Corporation in the First Sup- 


' plemental Appropriation Act, 1945, for the 


fiscal year 1945. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and con- 
cur. 

Amendment No. 22, limitation on salaries 
in the District of Columbia, Forest Service: 
The motion of the managers on the part of 


- the House will be appropriate to the action 


of the House on other Senate amendments 


` under the Forest Service, 


“Amendment No, 24, forest management: 
The Senate has provided the following in- 
creases: 
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Reforesting strip-mining areas... $50, 000 
Experimentation, anthracite region. 25,000 
Watershed protection and develop- 


Experimental forests, Southeast... 800,000 

The managers on the part of the House 
will move to insist. 

Amendment No. 26, forest products: The 
Senate amendment appropriates $1,228,900, 
instead of $1,001,880 as proposed by the 
House. The managers on the part of the 
House will move to insist. 

Amendment No. 42, Triple-A farm pro- 
gram for 1946: The Senate amendment pro- 
Vides that the total expenditures under 
such program shall not exceed $300,000,000. 
The managers on the part of the House will 
move to recede and concur. 

Amendment No. 50, relating to the appro- 
priation for “Water conservation and utili- 
gation projects” under the Case-Wheeler 
Act: The Senate amendment makes the ap- 
propriation available for the construction 
and alteration of farm and other buildings 
and roads for the use of project occupants on 
any lands within the boundaries of water 
conservation and utilization projects. The 
managers on the part of the House will move 
to insist. 

M. C. TARVER, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 
H. CARL ANDERSEN 
(except as to Amendment 33), 
WALT HORAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Georgia is recognized for 5 minutes, 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report will bring about, if it is 
approved by the two legislative bodies 
concerned, a reduction of $82,293,007 be- 
low the amounts carried in the bill for 
appropriations, reappropriations, au- 
thorizations from corporation funds for 
administrative expenses, and loan au- 
thorizations as the bill passed the Sen- 
ate, and $83,335,530 below the amount 
which was recommended by the Budget, 
provided motions to be offered by the 
House conferees on amendments still in 
disagreement are approved. 

The Senate, in the consideration of 
this bill added $128,794,827 to the total 
sum involved of appropriations, reappro- 
priations, and loan authorizations. Iam 
not undertaking at this time to distin- 
guish between appropriations and loan 
authorizations, because I feel that there 
is no substantial difference, the result 
being the same whether the money is 
directly appropriated or whether loans 
are authorized from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for expenditures. 

The total amount which will be car- 
ried in the bill, if the conference report 
is agreed to and if the motions which 
will be offered on the part of the House 
conferees are approved, is $892,648,232, 
as against the Budget estimate of $976,- 
651,282 and as against the appropriations 
carried in the Senate bill, which are, as 
I have said, approximately $129,000,000 
in excess of the House figures. The 
House totals were $846,813,932. 

I believe that if the consideration of 
the bill is concluded in the way which is 
being recommended by your House con- 
ferees, we will have brought about the 
enactment of one of the best agricul- 
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tural appropriation bills which has ever 
been enacted by the Congress during my 
period of service on this committee. I 
believe that the action taken by the 
House in the initial consideration of this 
bill, in adopting a rule, under which ap- 
propriations of the type which have 
ordinarily been made by the Congress 
but which are not authorized by law 
might be considered in the House with- 
out awaiting Senate action, has resulted 
in our being able to get this bill through 
during the latter days of April, when it 
has been the custom heretofore to wait 
until the last of June before it was 
finally enacted, and has also resulted in 
bringing about a very substantial reduc- 
tion in the total amount of money made 
available by the bill. I think the House 
will probably not be interested in my 
undertaking to enter into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the contents of the conference 
report, which has been printed in the 
Recorp and with which you are all fa- 
miliar. So unless there are some ques- 
tions that you desire to ask me at this 
time, I shall yield some time to some 
gentlemen who, I understand, desire to 
discuss some features of the conference 
report, and conclude my own remarks. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. May I 
state to the House at this time my com- 
plete approval of the method by which 
the gentleman from Georgia has con- 
ducted not only the hearings, but also 
the conference in connection with this 
bill. I have found him very fair 
throughout, and even though we dis- 
agreed preliminary in regard to the 
waiving of points of order, I hope never 
to have the occasion of serving under a 
better chairman. 

Mr. TARVER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker; will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand that 
under the heading of “Rural electrifica- 
tion” the amount of $80,000,000 is pro- 
vided instead of $60,000,000 as carried 
in the House bill, and $125,000,000 in 
the Senate bill, for loans for Rural Elec- 
trification during the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. TARVER. That is correct. 

Mr. RANKIN. The Senate raised this 
item from $60,000,000 to $125,000,000. 
Presuming that the war in Europe is 
rapidly drawing to an end, as we all 
hope, there will be available material 
that would absorb a great deal more 
money than the amount provided here. 
Since this money is not to be expended, 
or even loaned, unless the materials are 
made available, I am just wondering 
why the committee did not give us at 
least the amount the Senate provided, 
namely, $125,000,000. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman will 
remember that he advanced a similar 
argument in the consideration of the 
bill in the House, offering one amend- 
ment to increase the amount to $150,- 
000,000 and then another to increase it 
to $100,000,000, and that the House dis- 
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agreed with the gentleman and decided 
that $60,000,000 would be sufficient for 
the next fiscal year under conditions 
insofar as we could anticipate them. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 4 additional minutes. 

The House conferees have agreed to 
$20,000,000 more than was approved by 
the House. Certainly it is not within 
our province to insist that the entire 
amount of the Senate addition should 
be agreed to, notwithstanding the atti- 
tude taken by the House on the con- 
sideration of the bill which was that 
$60,000,000 would be sufficient. 

May I say to the gentleman, as I said 
when the bill passed the House, he is not 
more interested in rural electrification 
than I am, nor in the provision of suffi- 
cient funds for its reasonable activities 
than I am, but the provision of funds 
largely in excess of any reasonably an- 
ticipated needs is not a service to rural 
electrification -nor to the American 
farmer. If conditions should arise under 
which more money can be wisely ex- 
pended than is authorized by this bill, I 
would be among the first to urge that the 
additional funds so made necessary be 
provided, 

Mr. RANKIN. Is it not a fact that the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
asked for $150,000,000 and the Budget 
recommended it? 

Mr. TARVER. Yes, that is true, but 
at the same time our committee had evi- 
dence on the subject, evidence which in- 
dicated that the Rural Electrification 
Administration has already allocated 
$111,000,000 which it has been unable to 
expend; that of the $22,000,000 allocated 
during the present fiscal year it has spent 
only slightly in excess of $2,000,000; so 
we could not go along under that evi- 
dence with the insistence of the gentle- 


“man and others that the sky should be 


the limit and that all of the money asked 
for should be provided whether its au- 
thorization is justified or not. 

The question was discussed by the gen- 
tleman and myself when the bill was 
pending in the House, and it seems to 
me that no good purpose would be served 
by further discussion at this time. How- 
ever, if the gentleman desires, I will yield 
to him further. 

Mr, RANKIN. I just want to say that 
if the war closes in Europe, materials will 
be made available immediately, and in 
my opinion even the $150,000,000 recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget will 
not be sufficient to meet the demands for 
the next fiscal year. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman ad- 
vanced that opinion upon the consider- 
ation of the bill in the House, and the 
House disagreed with him. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
on from Wisconsin [Mr. MuR- 
RAY]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the oniy reason I am asking 
for this time is that I want to point out 
in connection with section 33 that 
$1,300,000 is provided to the War Food 
Administration to ration milk and 
cream. There are two points involved 
when we make this appropriation. The 
first one is that it might he interpreted 
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that we are losing faith in the O. P. A; 
in other words, that the O. P. A. is not 
capable of rationing cream and milk. 
The second is that the rationing of milk 
and cream is to have a different rationing 
set-up than is provided for butter, cheese, 


. and evaporated milk. Wisconsin prò- 


duces about one-eighth of the miik of 
this Nation, and 90 percent of the Wis- 
consin milk goes into the manufacture of 
dairy products. Although we have com- 
plained and had quite a few arguments 
with the O. P. A., we have not stopped 
milking the cows. Wisconsin has pro- 
duced nearly a third of the condensed 
milk, over half the cheese, and over a 
third of the powdered whole milk of the 
Nation. These are all war foods. They 
should have had more consideration than 
they have ever had. Cream and milk 
Should have been rationed when the 
manufactured dairy products were sub- 
jected to rationing. Why should we ap- 
propriate funds to the War Food Admin- 
istration to ration milk and cream and 
provide other funds for the O. P. A. to 
ration butter, cheese, and evaporated 
milk? 

We are evidently showing.a lack of ap- 
preciation of what the O. P. A. has tried 
to do. With all its criticism, I claim 
it has done a pretty good job. It has re- 
ceived plenty of criticism for things the 
War Food Administration has done. The 
War Food Administration has done just 
as many unwise things as far as milk pro- 
duction is concerned in this country as 
has the O. P. A. I just do not believe it 
is a good policy to take an industry and 
divide the responsibility between two 
governmental agencies at this late hour. 
If the milk and cream are to be rationed 
by the milk dealer, the milk dealer will 
be telling the people who are and who 
are not to have milk and cream. Do you 
want the milk dealer or do you want a 
governmental agency rationing foods? 
If dairy products are to be rationed, all 
the dairy products should be rationed 
by one agency. If this administration 
wishes to assume the responsibility for 
passing this legislation, let them do so. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, in my opinion, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Murray] is the out- 
standing authority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on anything having to do 
with milk and dairy products. The point 
that he brings out demonstrates the very 
reason why I refuse to sign in full this 
particular conference report. In con- 
nection with Senate amendment No. 33, 
I felt it was not discussed by the House 
as to whether or not it is good business 
for us to create another small Office of 
Price Administration in the War Food 
Administration at this time. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
Minnesota. I think the reason we get 
into most of these situations is because 
we have so much of our legislation with 
reference to agriculture scattered around 
among so many committees of the House 
instead of emanating from the Com- 
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mittee on Agriculture, which committee 
is: supposed to be looking after. these 
agricultural matters. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HARNESS]. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr, 
Speaker, may I call to the attention of 
the House a relatively trivial example of 
administrative waste, bungling, and in- 
efficiency; but an example which, none- 
theless, gives us a key to the peculiar 
puzzle as to why this, the richest and 
most productive Nation in the world, is 
confronted with a critical shortage of es- 
sential foods. 

With the greatest potential and actual 
dairy production that the world has ever 
known right here in this country, Ameri- 
can housewives for the past 3 years have 
found it increasingly difficult to provide 
butter, cheese, evaporated milk, and 
other processed milk products for their 
family tables. The explanations for the 
increasing shortages of dairy products 
have been many. Our armed forces have 
required tremendous quantities of these 
products. Lend-lease shipments to our 
allies have taken another tremendous 
slice of our domestic production. The 
story has it that even though our dairy 
industry is delivering these products in 
an all-time high volume, there is still only 
a little left for our home civilian mar- 
kets, 

Remembering these official explana- 
tions, I ask my colleagues to examine the 
tin-containers I have -here before me, 
and to read carefully the official and au- 
thentic analyses of the contents, as pro- 
vided at my request by the Food and 
Drug Administration, Federal Security 
Administration, and by Dr. Michael X. 
Sullivan, Georgetown University. This 
evidence I offer in support of the fol- 
lowing amazing story about a single 
small instance of bureaucratic waste and 
bungling. 

Ten days ago in my home city of Ko- 
komo, Ind., officials of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, now operating under 
the War Food Administration, undertook 
to remove from dead storage and destroy 
ome 128 cases containing 6,144 14-ounce 
cans of evaporated miik. The respon- 
sible officials merely hauled this canned 
milk from the warehouse, dumped it on 
vacant ground within the city limits, and 
attempted to burn it, cases, cans, and 
all. 

The story has it that this quantity of 
milk was an accumulation of spoilage 
from the several large lots of such milk 
which have been handled through the 
warehouses in that city since 1942. But 
public-spirited citizens of my home com- 
munity, seeing the attempt to dispose of 
this accumulation of so-called spoiled 
milk, started making personal investiga- 
tions. Walter H. Unversaw, colonel, 
United States Army, retired, and director 
of civilian defense in my community, 
wrote me about the matter. James H. 
Maguire, my good friend who represents 
me and my community in the senate of 
the State of Indiana, salvaged whole cans 
of milk at random from the dump after 
it had been fired. 
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The Kokomo Tribune, daily paper, and 
WKMO, local radio station, fully publi- 
cized the matter. 

When I received the samples from this 
milk dump, I took one specimen to the 
Food and Drug Administration, and an- 
other to the laboratories of Georgetown 
University for analysis, The story of 
the responsible local officials is that this 
milk had been tested and found unfit 
for human consumption. But I ask the 
Members of this body, particularly those 
who are members of the special com- 
mittee of the House War Food Investi- 
gating Committee to examine these un- 
questionably authentic analyses; and to 
note well that both have found the speci- 
men submitted pure, wholesome, and 
safe for human consumption. I do not 
know where or how the Commodity 
Credit Corporation had this milk exam- 
ined; but I am certainly willing to accept 
the findings of the two unimpeachable 
authorities which I consulted in this 
instance over the findings of any testing 
laboratory in this country. 

Basing my opinion upon the results of 
my own investigations, I assert that the 
responsible officials of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation are grossly in error 
in declaring this entire lot of milk 
spoiled. Certainly some of this milk, 
possibly all of it, was absolutely pure 
and wholesome—even after it had been 
dumped and fired. 

Now, I do not impugn the motives of 
the responsible C. C. C. officials in this 
instance, even though the circumstances 
indicate that they were merely seeking 
an easy way to write off earlier mistakes. 

Let us assume for the minute that 
every can of milk in this discarded lot 
was spoiled and useless as human food. 
The report from B.S. Soleau, Assistant 
Chief, Shipping and Storage Branch, 
C. C. C., which I also submit here for 
your examination, states that the 235 
cases of milk in this lot were accumu- 
lated in these warehouses from 1942, 
This same official has also advised me 
that during the year from April 23, 1944, 
to April 24, just yesterday, Commodity 
Credit Corporation destroyed a total of 
25,235 cases of canned milk, That is a 
total loss of more than a million cans 
of the size I have here before me. I hope 
each of you will check in your own house- 
holds, and with housewives generally 
about the civilian supply of condensed 
milk, for I know you will find that canned 
milk of the very sort I speak of here has 
become increasingly hard to get over the 
past 3 years and that it is practically 
impossible to find a can of it on any 
grocer’s shelves today. 

Remembering that canned milk is a 
staple item which will keep almost in- 
definitely, please ask yourselves why sup- 
plies of this staple should be held in Gov- 
ernment warehouses to the point of 
spoilage while American housewives can- 
not buy a can of it, even if they have 
the red points to spare for it. 

Mr, Soleau also assures me that this 
lot of milk was destroyed only after ef- 
forts had been made to dispose of it as 
stock or poultry feed; but, knowing 
thrifty American farmers as I do, and 
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knowing there have been critical short- 
ages of feed in many areas, I find it im- 
possible to believe that no way could be 
found to salvage this very considerable 
lot of milk that certainly would have 
proved highly valuable in the feed lot or 
poultry yard. - 

C. C. C. finally explains that the ware- 
housemen in my home city desired to get 
rid of this milk before it created serious 
unsanitary conditions in the warehouses. 
But still the disposition was to dump the 
whole mess on vacant ground right 
within the city limits. How that solves 
any sanitary problem I would very much 
like to know. It merely took the prob- 
lem off the hands of individual ware- 
housemen and dumped it in potentially 
more serious form in the lap of the city, 

Obviously, our C. C. C. bureaucrats did 
not even do a good job of dumping, for 
the sort of fire they built from corru- 
gated cases and prokably some gasoline, 
both critically short and rationed items, 
failed to melt the milk tins and spill 
the vermin and bacteria-breeding swill 
within the city limits. If the fire had 
been sufficiently hot I could not today 
exhibit tins from it, or show you analyses 
of the dumpage to prove that the whole 
activity flagrantly violates common sense 
and ignores the serious food problem 
which confronts us today. 

I am handing this information in de- 
tail teday to the special committee of 
the House now investigating our national 
food problem, and shall insist that im- 
mediate relief be provided the American 
people. 

Maybe we are rich and strong enough 
as a nation to afford bureaucratic tom- 
foolery in normal times; but right now 
we are plainly at the point where com- 

“mon sense and superior administrative 
ability are absolutely necessary if we 
are to feed our own people adequately, 
to say nothing of feeding much of the 
rest of the world. 

APRIL 19, 1945. 
Col. W. H. Unversaw, 
Director Civilian Defense Council, 
Kokomo, Ind. 

Drar WALTER: This will acknowledge your 
letter of April 17, 1945, advising that a quan- 

` tity of canned milk owned by the Govern- 
ment and stored in the Main Street Govern- 
ment Warehouse, has been destroyed. 

I have discussed this matter with officials 
of the War Food Administration in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and they confirm 
your statement except that they insist that 
the canned milk destroyed was not fit for 
human consumption and efforts to dispose 
of the same for livestock feed had failed. 
There were 128 cases ordered destroyed. 
Iam getting a complete report on the matter, 
together with the names of the inspectors 
who ordered this destruction. 

After I receive the sample cans which you 
say Jim Maguire is sending me, I shall have 
it examined here and if it is not spoiled you 
may be sure I shall seek some explanation for 
this wanton and inexcusable waste of food. 

' When I get all of the facts, I shall write 
you again. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, I am 
Sincerely yours. 
HOWARD County CIVILIAN 
DEFENSE COUNCIL, 
Kokomo, Ind., April 17, 1945. 

Hon. Forest A. HARNESS, 

Member. of Congress, á 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Forest: Yesterday I was called by 

John Carl Jeffrey, Lawrence Deardorff, and 
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Clyde Long, to investigate a bunch of canned 
milk that was thrown out from the Govern- 
ment warehouse on North Main Street. 

This warehouse is located in the old Mid- 
west Box Co, building, now used by the Gov- 
ernment. They piled about 50 cases of this 
milk back of the warehouse and set fire to the 
cases. A man working for Clyde Long was 
passing and gathered quite a few cans and 
took them home and found them O. K. 
These gentlemen asked me to go with them 
and I saw this endeavor to destroy the milk 
which, so far as we could see, was O. K. 

Jim Maguire is mailing you two cans of 
this milk which we salvaged from the pile 
which you can see is in no'way damaged ex- 
cept by the fire which they used to destroy 
it. Mr. Long tells me he cannot buy any 
condensed milk at all, and here these fel- 
lows are throwing it out in vacant lots and 
destroying it. We thought you would be 
interested in knowing about this and having 
the evidence to show. I shall endeavor to 
get you a picture which I understand Mr. 
Jeffrey had taken, and send it to you. I un- 
derstand that this was ordered by a Govern- 
ment inspector. I do not know how true 
this is but that is what was in the Kokomo 
Tribune last evening. You, no doubt, get 
the paper and if you will look in the April 
16 issue you will find the article. 

I haven’t heard you say as how you 
like the new President. It looks to me as 
if he’s starting off on right foot and trying 
to get in center. Of course, with the set- 
up which was left him, he has quite a prob- 
lem on his hands and I think if he can ac- 
complish such a result he is worthy of com- 
mendation. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. H. UNvERsaw. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION, 
OFFICE OF SUPPLY, 
April 19, 1945. 
Hon. Forest A. HARNESS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Harness: Pursuant to your tele- 
phone request of this morning, I am furnish- 
ing the following information in connection 
with your inquiry of our holdings in the 
Charles & Greenwich Stores Inc., facilities at 
Kokomo, Ind., as well as facts concerning the 
destruction of 128 cases of evaporated milk at 
that facility. 

As of February 7, 1945, the chief of the 
Warehouse Examining Division of this 
branch reported to me the following rela- 
tive to out-of-condition evaporated milk at 
the Charles & Greenwich Stores, Inc., Ko- 
komo warehouses at 1300 North Mein Street 
and 1100 South Union Street, Kokomo, Ind, 

“There are 235 cases (48/14-0z.) evaporated 
milk at these warehouses; 160 Cases at 1300 
North Main Street, and 75 cases at 1100 South 
Union Street, this is all out-of-condition milk 
consisting of swells and leakers and rusty 
cans and have a very bad odor. They are an 
accumulation of bad cans removed from cases 
as milk was being turned, and have been 
accumulating since 1942 to date, were re- 
moved from variots lots of different proces- 
sors. The examiner understands that this 
milk has been tested and that the Depart- 
ment has made several attempts to sell it for 
animal feed but have not been able to find a 
buyer. Warehouseman would like to have 
this milk disposed of before it causes an un- 
sanitary condition in the warehouse. Pre- 
vious reports showed this to be 101 cases but 
that was 1942 milk—this report includes all 
out-of-condition milk they have on hand to 
date at both warehouses.” 

As a result of this report, an inspection of 
the 235 cases of evaporated milk was made 
on February 23, 1945, but the Inspection and 
Grading Division, Dairy and Poultry Branch, 
Office of Marketing Services, and attached to 
the certificates of inspection which were 
forwarded to us by Mr. Henry G. F. Hamann, 
chief of the above-cited Inspection and Grad- 
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ing Division, was a memorandum setting 
forth a recommendation that the 128 cases 
be destroyed and the remaining 107 cases be 
disposed of in channels other than for human 
consuniption. For your information, as you 
requested, the name of the official grader 
signing the certificates of inspection was 
“B. J. Hrabik, per Small.” 

Pursuant to the above, our warehouse ex- 
aminer at Chicago was instructed to destroy 
the 128 cases of evaporated milk and the bal- 
ance of 107 cases was referred to the sales 
branch, Office of Supply, for disposition. 

The destruction of the 128 cases of evapo- 
rated milk was accomplished at Kokomo, Ind., 
on Saturday, April 14, and Monday, April 16, 
and was supervised by Mr. Charles O. Parsons, 
warchouse examiner operating out of our 
Chicago office. 

This accumulation of 235 cases arose from 
the handling of approximately 153,000 cases, 
or 100 carloads, which were stored from time 
to time at the above-mentioned facilities 
since May’11, 1942. 

We have as of April 1, 1945, 110 carloads of 
dried peas, canned fish, dry skim milk, and 
dried beans at the Main Street warehouse; 
and 31 carloads of dried peas and dry skim 
milk at the Union Street warehouse. 

In connection with the information còn- 
veyed to you by persons in Kokomo, setting 
forth that some of this evaporated milk 
which was destroyed was suitable for hu- 
man consumption, we should be glad to hear 
of your findings at such time as you re- 
ceive the samples which you indicated they 
are forwarding to you. 

If there is any other information you may 
desire in this connection, we shall be glad 
to furnish it to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
B.S. SOLEAU, 
Assistant Chief, Shipping and 
Storage Branch. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
Foop AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1945. 
Hon. Forest A. HARNESS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Harness: Examination of the can 
of Pst irradiated evaporated milk, which you 
handed to Dr. Hunter on April 20 with a re- 
quest that it be tested to determine whether 
it was fit for food, has now been completed 
and has shown no defect in the product. 

By bacteriological test the milk was found 
to be free from living micro-organisms. Its 


- flavor, appearance, and consistency were nor- 


mal except for a very slight separation of the 
fat. Careful microscopic examination failed 
to disclose any development of crystals which 
sometimes form on storage and no foreign 
or extraneous matter. Our examination clas- 
sifies the milk in this can as a normal prod- 
uct fit for food. Obviously, as Dr. Hunter 
discussed with you, that conclusion can be 
offered by us as applying only to the single 
specimen which we have had opportunity to 
examine. 

In accordance with your telephone conver- 
sation, we are returning the empty container 
with the label affixed. 

Very truly yours, 
P. B, DUNDAS, 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, 

CHEMO-MEDICAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 

Washington, D. C., April 23, 1945. 

Analysis of a sample of evaporated milk 
submitted by FOREST ARTHUR HARNESS. This 
sample was tested only for indole as a mark 
of decomposition of protein and for lactic 
acid as a mark of decomposition of carbo- 
hydrate. 

Ten cubic centimeters wes tested for indole 
by the Herter beta-naphthoquinone method 
employed directly on 10 cubic centimeters of 
the milk. 
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Ten cubic centimeters was also distilled 
and similarly tested with negative results. 

Ten cubic centimeters were extracted with 
20 cubic centimeters of ether. The ether 
layer was tested for lactic acid. No lactic 
acid could be found. 

These tests showed no putrefactive or 
micro-organic decomposition of protein or of 
carbohydrates. 

These tests tell nothing as to the utiliza- 
tion of the milk as feeding stuff for animals 
or man. 

However, the can was intact, nò perfora- 
tion, and the paper around it was still intact. 
The milk was of the proper shade. The can 
in places was rusted and had some dirt on 
top and bottom. 

M. X. SULLIVAN, 
Research Professor of Chemistry, 
Graduate School, Georgetown University. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include at the end of my statement the 
letter received from W. H. Unversaw rel- 
ative to this matter, my reply thereto; 
a letter I received from the War Food 
Administration or the agency of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation which 
handles this; a report concerning the 
destruction of this milk; and the two cer- 
tificates, one from the Commissioner of 
the Pure Food and Drug Administration, 
and one from the Chief Chemist of 
Georgetown University. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cooper). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the adoption of 
the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the first amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 3: Page 4, line 11, after 
the word “Corporation”, insert “, and the 
amount authorized for penalty mail for said 
Corporation in the First Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1945, for the fiscal year 1945 
is hereby increased by $12,000.” 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment numbered 3. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that action upon 
amendment No. 22 may be deferred until 
other amendments are disposed of, be- 
cause action on amendments 24 and 26 
will determine what action should be 
taken on amendment No. 22. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No, 24: Page 40, line 6, strike 
out “$520,900” and insert “970,900.” 


Mr, TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House insist on its disagreement 
to the Senate amendment numbered 24. 
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Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
preferential motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr, CoLMER moves that the House recede 
and concur in Senate amendment No. 24. 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from. Missis- 
sippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, this 
amendment was placed in the appropria- 
tion bill by the Senate and is the result 
of quite a great deal of study on the part 
of the people who are interested in fores- 
try.. The amendment would make avail- 
able $300,000,000 for forestry research, 
mostly in the southeastern section of the 
country. 

A substantial number of Members of 
the House appeared before the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations when it was con- 
ducting its hearings in the House, and 
asked that such provision be made for 
further experimentation in the matter of 
forestry. Unfortunately, the House com- 
mittee did not see fit to go along with 
that suggestion, and I understand wanted 
some further time to study the question. 
But the Senate inserted this item, and it 
is a matter of much concern to many of 
us. 
The question of forestry is a most im- 
portant matter. During the war pericd 
our forests have been called upon to bear 
the greatest burden of furnishing ma- 
terial, lumber, pulpwood, and various 
forrest products, all out of line with the 
normal demands. The result has been 
considerable depletion of our national 
forest resources. 

This is not a sectional or local mat- 
ter. Itis a matter that affects the entire 
country. It is a matter that affects the 
post-war period of this country which 
we hope to shortly enter—the question of 
replenishing this great national resource, 
our national forests. So a number of 
forestry associations and a number of 
people who have studied the forestry 
question have interested themselves and 
have come forward with this idea of 
stimulating the growth of our forests, ex- 
perimentation in the expansion of our 
national forests, and it was found that 
additional funds were necessary for that 
purpose. I am very hopeful that this 
House will see fit to concur in the Senate 
amendment, 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. With reference 
to the Senate proposal, it is to supple- 
ment the work that is being done in the 
established agencies by providing for 
further experimenial work in other areas 
in the South, as well as the West and in 
other parts of the country where timber 
is grown, so that experiments them- 
selves can be brought home to the peo- 
ple and thus replenish the forests of our 
Nation that have been depleted largely 
as a result of the war. 

Mr. COLMER. That is quite true, ex- 
cept that I do not think the South should 
be emphasized to the exclusion of the 
rest of the country. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 


Speaker, 
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Mr. FLOOD. I am very glad to hear 
the gentleman speak that way, because 
this affects not alone the South, but it 
affects as well many of the Northern 
States and many of the Middle Western 
States where there is bituminous and 
hard coal mining, where reforestation is 
a vitally necessary problem to the coal 
production of this Nation and a guaranty 
to the future of a supply of coal. 

Mr. COLMER. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. is it not true that 
one purpose of this study is to focus 
attention on the possibility of farm for- 
estry, down to the family farm unit, 
rather than sticking solely to the big for- 
ests as has been more or less our custom 
in the past? 

Mr. COLMER. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, COLMER. I yield. 5 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
tremendously interested in this proposi- 
tion also. 5 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentieman from Mississippi 
has expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am in favor of the Senate amend- 
ment to increase the appropriation for 
forestry so as to provide for the estab- 
lishment of additional forestry experi- 
ment stations. The people of America 
have in about 150 years largely denuded 
this country of virgin timber. We once 
had the finest forests in the world. Now, 
our forests are largely gone and we have 
millions of acres that have no commer- 
cial timber to speak of and that is result- 
ing in erosion to a degree that is alarm- 
ing. The restoration of our forests is a 
national problem.. It is as much a na- 
tional problem as the restoration of our 
lands, and we have long ago regarded 
that as a national problem. 

We have already learned that in our 
warm southern climate, southern pine 
will grow very fast. The growth of 
southern pine on land that is protected 
from fires affords land owners a pretty 
good financial return. But the growing 
of timber is a matter of paramount inter- 
est to the Nation. The preceding gener- 
ations have used up our forests. The 
coming generations are not going to have 
timber unless we take the proper steps to 
grow timber. It is an obligation of this 
generation to take those steps so that our 
children and our children’s children may 
have the benefit of forests and timber 
products. This amendment, therefore, 
to provide these experiment stations fo 
further study and promote reforestation 
is of tremendous importance, not only to 
the sections directly involved, but to the 
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whole Nation. Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
adoption of thisamendment. I urge that 
we take this great forward step. I ad- 
vocate this, not as a sectional matter, 
but in the interest of this whole Nation. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. THOM] 
such time as he may desire. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
endorse the proposal for the $50,000 ap- 
propriation for a study of reforesting of 
strip-mining areas included in this 
amendment. 

In three counties of my district, some 
13,000 acres of land have been left in 
deplorable shape by the practice of what 
is known as strip mining. - In this opera- 
tion, coal and clay are removed by dely- 
ing into the surface of the earth with 
a steam shovel to such depths as is nec- 
essary to reach the mineral deposits. 
The overburden so removed is left in spoil 
banks, sometimes 10 or 15 feet high. 
Opposite to these are the deep valleys 
left by the excavation. 

It is proposed with the money allowed 
in this amendment to have the United 
States Forest Service, probably through 
the Experiment Station, at Columbus, 
Ohio. find out what kind of trees can be 
successfully grown on these abandoned 
lands, as a guide in returning them to 
useful production. 

There are some experts who say that 
if the banks are leveled it might create 
soil conditions making successful refor- 
estation hazardous. This is one of the 
things we want the experts to investi- 
gate, and this probably can be done only 
by staking off planting plot for experi- 
mental use. - 

It is conceivable that such forestation 
might provide wood pulp, fence posts, 
and other useful products. In some sec- 
tions, fruit orchards have been planted. 

In Ohio the legislature is now con- 
cerned with trying to regulate strip 
mining, with the idea of having the 
lands leveled off in the future, when 
new operations are undertaken. 

The approval of this appropriation 
will be, in my opinion, a distinct step 
forward in our conservation program. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very much interested in retaining this 
Senate amendment. This money is 
needed to start us on an orderly program 
that eventually will be Nation-wide in 
the rehabilitating our forests and in de- 
veloping forest farming. 

For the years past in normal times our 
forests have been sufficient to supply us 
with our timber needs. However, the 
method of cutting those forests has been 
pretty much a hit-or-miss matter. Only 
in large public forests and in the larger 
privately owned forests have practices 
been observed that would conserve this 
great national resource. The result of 
this indifferent manner of cutting our 
timber, coupled with the terrific strain 
placed on us by the demands of two World 
Wars within one generation, has brought 
us to the danger point. It is time we were 
taking a forward step such as this look- 
ing toward the rehabilitation of these 
timber lands, 
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It is my understanding, also, that one 
part of the program proposed here has 
to do with forest farming. So much of 
our farm lands have wasted away and 
now are definitely submarginal. There 
is no good reason why this land should 
not be used for forest farming. In this 
way soil wastage will be stopped and at 
the same time we shall be building up 
an asset on the individual farm thereby 
bettering our national economy. 

Our farmers individually do not under- 
stand either the advantages or the meth- 
ods of successful forest farming—the 
planting and cultivation of young trees, 
selective cutting, and ail of the other 
things involved. Where experiment sta- 
tions have functioned and the people 
have been able to see for themselves that 
forest farming is not the impossible or 
too difficult matter they have conceived 
it to be forest farming has taken hold. 
Where those who already own timber 
tracts can be shown the actual process 
of selective cutting, its practice has 
meant conservation of forests and more 
money to the owners. It has been shown 
to be well worth while and I think it is 
high time that we extend this program 
to a workable extent. 

For these reasons I am supporting this 
motion, 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, Iam very 
much interested in this amendment. 
Other Members of the House have indi- 
cated their interest. 

Mr. Speaker, I think probably one of 
the greatest tragedies in this country has 
been the exploitation of our vast timber 
resources. ‘To recede and concur in this 
amendment, Mr. Speaker, would provide 
the Forestry Service with funds very 
badly needed for the protection and de- 
velopment utilization of this great re- 
source, ` 

I have asked for this time in order 
that I may give the House the benefit of 
my knowledge of, and actual experience 
with, perhaps the outstanding experi- 
ment station in the United States. Ire- 
fer to the Crossett Experiment Station at 
Crossett, Ark. This is in the heart of 
the southern pine Timber Belt. I have 
been through the project and personally 
observed the great work that is being 
done there. It is not necessarily a Gov- 
ernment project. It is a cooperative 
project. The Crossett Lumber Co. do- 
nated to the Government 7 years ago 
1,680 acres for this program. 

The tremendous amount of good in 
the preservation and conservation of our 
southern forest timber has proven most 
helpful and beneficial; in fact it was so 
beneficial to the forestry program of this 
country that only recently the Crossett 
Lumber Co. donated an additional 1,200 
acres of land for this great program. 

Mr. Speaker, this great work has been 
carried on at Crossett with a very limited 
amount of funds; in fact, $14,000 an- 
nually. This would increase the funds 
available by $20,000, making a total of 
$34,000 available annually. If you could 
see as I have seen what they are doing 
down there in order to continue this great 
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program of timber development you 
would be convinced as I was of the 
thorough justification of providing this 
additional fund. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? I 
wish some information. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I am 
very much interested in this particular 
subject. Upon what basis was the land 
donated and this expenditure made? 

Mr. HARRIS. The land was donated 
by the Crossett Lumber Co, to the Gov- 
ernment to be used in the development 
of the pine timber of this country. This 
is quick growth timber that we are deal- 
ing with down there. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Does the 
company receive any benefit from it? 

Mr. HARRIS. The company receives 
no benefit except the knowledge that 
may be gained from the experiments be- 
ing conducted at this station. It is in 
the heart of the company’s large timber 
holdings, something like 500,000 acres. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I wish to say 
for the gentleman’s information that I 
have visited this experiment station at 
Crossett, Ark., and it is my view that if 
experiments similar to those being con- 
ducted there could be conducted in other 
parts of the country it would be a splen- 
did thing. I do not know where we 
could get such large returns for such a 
small appropriation. For years I have 
been interested in adequate forest re- 
search and management. The best way 
to promote reforestation is to provide 
experimental stations in each State. 
Such stations that can be visited by 
farmers will be of great aid to farmers 
in growing trees and in reforestation. 

Mr. HARRIS. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s contribution to my statement. 
The farmers in the whole area receive a 
tremendous amount of good from this 
experiment station. They conduct a 
farmers’ Visiting day at this station every 
year, during which time the farmers 
throughout the whole area are invited 
to come and personally observe the work 
that is being done there; and I have ob- 
served the increased timber production 
of the small farmer throughout south 
Arkansas and north Louisiana, areas 
which have greatly benefited from the 
work of this experiment station. If, as 
the gentleman from Mississippi said, the 
other sections of this Nation could have 
the same type of program the farmers 
of the other sections would receive like 
benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope this mo- 
tion will prevail, and I wish to include 
with my remarks the proposed distribu- 
tion of these funds if provided for forest 
Management research, by experimental 
forest units in order that you can be 
advised just where this money would be 
used. The State, name of forest unit 
proponon, and the amounts are as fol- 

ows: 


Proposed distribution of $300,000 for forest-management research, by experimental forest 
units 
Present 
State Name appropri- |` Increase Total 
ation 

$14, 000 $20, 000 $34, 000 
0 30, 000 30, 009 
5,000 |, 25, 000 30, 000 
South M Harrison... 0 30, 000 30, 000 
labama. ._ .| North-central Alabama 0 30, 000 30, 000 
Vj Oe EERS S fe) eS 10, 000 20, 000 30, 009 
Georgin... 5,000 25, 000 30, 000 
South Carolina. 0 30, 000 30, 000 
North Carolina -| Bent Creek..___.-._- 6, 000 30, 000 36, 000 
VANIA 2 o.oo a Virginia coastal plain.............-.......- 0 30, 000 30, 000 
AIRGNEGH, 55225 san weccwnsaeeoen® Sylamore (north Arkansas Ozarks)-......- 0 30, 000 39, 000 
a T re die ie, A BR T=". aR 40, 000 | 200, 000 | 340, 000 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina {Mr. DURHAM]. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, this 
amendment that we are considering at 
the present time does not solve all the 
difficulties that we face in our forestry 
situation. There is no question, and no 
one denies, that our national forests are 
being depleted at a very dangerous rate. 
For many years in the past, almost every- 
one would talk to you about reforesta- 
tion, but there has been very little done 
about it. 

The full-scale operations of our Army 
could never have been carried out with 
the speed achieved had it not been for the 
enormous amount of lumber that the 
United States was able to produce. We 
are now arriving at a full realization as 
to what this inroad on our forests means 
to our future national economy and se- 
curity. 

There are only 32 forest States in the 
United States. In the last 6 years we 
have taken something like 184,000,000,000 
board-feet. This is lumber entirely, not 
counting other products such as pulp- 
wood and cordwood that are taken from 
the forests of this Nation. The esti- 
mate on pulpwood and cordwood is said 
to run around 45,000,000,000 board-feet. 
This, of course, has brought us face to 
face with the fact that we are near the 
end of our virgin stand of timber, and 
for the last few years we have been cut- 
ting in on the national forests’ supply 
seriously. In 1944 we cut over 3,000,- 
000,000 feet from our national forests. 

It has been estimated by the best au- 
thorities that we should have something 
like eight to ten billion feet of standing 
timber at all times. At the present time 
this country has something like four to 
five billion cubic feet of standing timber. 

So we can readily see what we have to 
try to do to develop a program which will 
restore this country’s timber supply to 
a point that is safe for security and eco- 
nomic purposes. 

This amendment before us will not 
solve all the problems that I have out- 
lined but will at least lend a helping 
hand. Timber can be replaced if prop- 
erly Managed, and we have given far too 
little thought to this national resource. 
It is my opinion that the States, too, 
have given far too little thought to this 
problem, and you and I and everyone else 
must be responsible. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Georgia {Mr. GIBSON]. 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
discuss briefly the merits of the Senate 
amendment providing these experimen- 
tal forests. Frankly, there are very few 
Members of this House with whom I have 
not from time to time discussed at length 
the many advantages to be had by the 
consummation of the program we have 
been sponsoring for some time. 

Very few of us realize the extent to 
which the forests of this Nation have 
been dissipated through the years, and 
especially through the period of this war. 
If something is not done to educate the 
people in the care, protection, and har- 
vesting of our forests, and a war should 
again creep upon us within the next 30 
years, we would find ourselves in despera- 
tion for the lack of forest products. It is 
impossible for anyone to realize the ex- 
tent to which the forests have contrib- 
uted to our war effort. Billions of feet of 
lumber have been drawn from the forests 
which had to be had to carry on. In ad- 
dition to this, turpentine products have 
played a great part in the manufacture 
of our explosives. 

We must have these experimental for- 
ests set up in various parts of the coun- 
try to teach the citizenry the care of for- 
ests in various types of soil and various 
types of timber. This program provides 
for such forests for every different type 
of soil and timber throughout the South- 
land. Not only will experiments in re- 
search develop many uses heretofore un- 
known for these wood.producis, but tim- 
ber growers and farmers will be invited 
to visit these forests and profit by the ob- 
servation of transplanting and growing 
methods and general care of the forests; 
and greater than all this, proper methods 
of harvest to where annually a year’s 
growth only will be taken from the for- 
ests and thereby make them perpetual 
sources of income. This is done through 
a systematic and educational program of 
thinning the forests. Interest will be so 
stimulated until the small farmer with 
only a limited acreage in timber will re- 
ceive a large annual income from his for- 
ests without dissipating same. The oper- 
ations of these forests throughout these 
sections will stimulate interest in the 
growing of timber beyond the hopes of 
the most optimistic. 

I say to you gentlemen that if this 
program is approved the sums herein 
sought to be appropriated, and all other 
sums of public moneys spent in the next 
20 years. will be more than repaid to the 
Public Treasury by income tax on the 
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increased incomes of the forest owners 
throughout the area. 

There is no investment that pays the 
dividends as an investment in research 
and educational work. Timber is the 
only natural resource that can be re- 
produced year after year. 

As stated before, it is useless for me to 
consume time to go into the minute de- 
tails of this program for the simple rea- 
son that I have so discussed the same 
with a great majority of this House. I 
was reared in a timber-growing area, and 
I know of first-hand knowledge what can 
be accomplished in this work. I know 
the progress that has been made in the 
production of naval stores products. I 
wish I had time to recount what the little 
nation of Finland has done with such 
program, figures on which are startling. 
If we as the representatives of our people 
deny this appropriation and take from 
our Nation the tapping of this great 
source of potential wealth then we will 
be unworthy of the trust-imposed in us. 
Our people have a right to expect more 
of us. Think of the millions of dollars 
that this Congress has appropriated to 
be literally thrown away, and then see an 
intelligent body of men attempting to de- 
feat the appropriation of $300,000 for a 
program that will create employment for 
millions of people from the forest on 
through the mills. I wish you would 
bear in mind that only recently there 
was spent $300,000 in public money to 
conduct a strike vote for the notorious 
John L, Lewis. Who wants to strike, and 
who is willing to pay such a price for 
one, and yet unwilling to furnish an 
equal amount of money to create jobs 
where honorable men can make an hon- 
orabie living by honorable toil? I can- 
not conceive of my colleague from my 
native State of Georgia—being one of 
the States that would so greatly benefit 
by this appropriation—in his strategic 
position of chairman of the subcommit- 
tee on such appropriation, standing up 
here and fighting this project. I refer 
to my good friend Matcom Tarver, and 
again I say I cannot understand his posi- 
tion. 

I conclude, gentlemen, by asking my 
friends in this House to rally to the 
support of this very worthy project and 
let us remember that we never gain by 
giving funds away, but we will gain 
when we make a wise investment in the 
resources and people of our own Nation. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN). 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, there is no question but what 
this is a very commendable project but 
shall we not consider this problem from 
a national viewpoint rather than that of 
a portion of the United States? The 
Senate put in this bill what you might 
plainly term a pork-barrel program for 
a certain portion of the country. We, 
on the subcommittee, have requested of 
the Forestry Department that they come 
before our subcommittee and give us a 
good, well-thought-out national program 
for this particular undertaking. We hope 
to have this report for next year so that 
a program of the utmost possible benefit 
to our entire Nation will result, rather 
than piecemeal legislation designed to 
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help only certain favored sections of the 
United States. I hope the House will re- 
ject the motion to recede and concur 
and back up the subcommittee in its 
efforts to keep our agricultural appropri- 
ation bill free from the stigma of sec- 
tional pressure. 

So I repeat, if you care to vote for a 
pork-barrel proposition, vote for the 
amendment which has just been offered 
to recede and concur. Personally I am 
opposed to it. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. We, who are affected 
by this, have gone on record unequivo- 
cably as fostering a national program, 
so why should we be penalized because 
somebody else did not do it? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Certainly 
the gentleman will admit that a program 
of this nature should be national in scope, 
and we should not just go down into one 
region of these United States of America 
and commence such a project. We are 
all for it. We know that it is good. 

Mr. RIVERS, Every one of us is on 
record for that very same program, We 
should not be penalized for it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. After all, 
the other five big segments of the United 
States of America have a right to be 
considered also. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. With the gentle- 
man’s permission, I would simply like 
to call attention to the fact that last fall 
this Congress passed an act which con- 
veyed land from the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration to the Forest Service down 
at Nacogdoches, Tex.; this tract, which 
contains 2,500 acres could be utilized, if 
some of the money in the item we are 
discussing is made available for the pur- 
poses we Members have been pointing 
out. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I want to 
make myself clear that Iam very friendly 
to this particular project, but it certainly 
is not giving it a good name by making 
a pork-barrel project out of it. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment our col- 
leagues are to be commended for calling 
attention to the very great importance 
of the problem for which they are here 
seeking a solution. I have the utmost 
sympathy with the objective which they 
have in mind. I feel that experimenta- 
tion in forestry should be decentralized, 
and that too much of it has been carried 
on at the Madison Laboratory in Wis- 
consin when it should be carried on in 
different areas of the country so that 
problems that are peculiar to the forest 
production of each section of the coun- 
try may receive specialized study. But 
this is not the way to solve this problem. 
We had these gentlemen before our sub- 
committee and we heard them for several 
hours and with a great deal of interest 
before we brought this bill to the floor 
of the House. The matter had not been 
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presented to the Budget. There had not 
been any national plan for the expansion 
of forest experimentation worked out by 
the Forest Service in cooperation with 
the forest authorities of the several 
States which we thought ought to be 
done. 

So that in bringing in the bill we said 
we had considered the proposal very 
sympathetically and felt that the Forest 
Service in cooperation with the State 
forestry officials should work out before 
the next session of Congress a plan un- 
der which this type of experimentation, 
to be had not merely in one section of 
the country but generally throughout the 
forest areas of the United States, might 
be worked out and submitted to the 
Budget and the Congress for approval. 
That is the way in which we feel it ought 
to be done, not that we should merely 
put in here more money for 11 stations 
in the South, as is proposed here—I have 
a list of them—6 of which are already 
authorized and 5 of which are not, and a 
station in Pennsylvania and one in Ohio, 
and a station somewhere in the West, 
which locations have been severally ad- 
vocated by interested Members of Con- 
gress; in other words; that because Con- 
gressman So-and-So came in and said, 
“Give me a station in my district,” we 
should put that in, and because another 
Congressman from. another State came 
in and said, “Give me a station in my 
district,” we should put that in, until 
we should put in 11 stations in the South, 
1 in the West, 1 in Ohio, and 1 in Penn- 
sylvania, whereas there are other areas 
in the country whose Congressmen may 
not have testified before our committee 
that are entitled to equal consideration 
in the working out of this Nation-wide 
plan which we think would be appro- 
priate to the solution of this problem, 
rather than a sectional plan in which 
only certain particular areas of the coun- 
try would be benefited. 

What is it proposed to do by this mo- 
tion to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment? You have in this bill for 
forest management $520,000. You are 
proposing to add here by this motion 
$450,000 above the Budget for proposals 
which have not been considered by the 
Budget, almost double the amount of the 
appropriation carried in the bill for for- 
est management, upon the solicitation 
of these worthy colleagues of ours who 
desire to secure these new projects for 
their congressional districts. I admit 
they make a strong showing. When you 
get 11 stations in the South, 1 station 
in Ohio, 1 station in Pennsylvania, and 
1 station in the West, you get a lot of 
people who are necessarily interested. As 
I said, I think they are bringing to your 
attention problems that ought to be dealt 
with, but they ought to be dealt with in a 
proper way upon a Nation-wide basis and 
after careful study by the forestry of- 
ficials of the Federal Government and 
of the States. 

I certainly feel that this proposal to 
recede and concur ought to be rejected. 
These gentlemen, after they appeared 
before our subcommittee and urged this 
proposal, when we left it out of the bill 
did not get up on the floor of the House 
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and offer an amendment to put it into the ' 
bill when the House was considering this 
legislation. They did not even offer an 
amendment for your consideration in the 
House. It is only after the Senate with 
its usual spirit of liberality has incor- 
porated all of these projects in the bill 
in a sum of money almost equal to what 
we carried in the bill for ail other pur- 
poses of like character, and the bill has 
come back to the House with that pro- 
posal in it, that these gentlemen have 
joined forces here from Georgia to Penn- 
Sylvania and Ohio, all around, every- 
where where there is a project located, 
and are endeavoring to get your approval 
of putting all this money in the bill. I 
cetainly hope you will not do it. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
somewhat embarrassed to have to take 
a position in opposition to some very 
able men on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee who do not represent my ideas with 
respect to the situation which obtains 
when the Senate undertakes to increase 
appropriations above the figures the 
committee itself established. I am in 
accord with the position taken by the 
chairman of the subcommittee, and that 
is where I stand. It is embarrassing for 
us to to have cut, and to have to deny 
some things which a lot of folks would 
like, but unfortunately it is a position 
which we have to take in order to save 
the taxpayers’ money, and we should be 
upheld, especially when we bring in a 
report sustaining the recorded position 
of the House. I am fully and 100 per- 
cent in support of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. 

Mr. TARVER. Ithankthe gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Georgia has 
again expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 minute in order to yield to the 
gentleman who is on his feet. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I thank the gen- 
tleman. May I say that the inference 
has been made here that this is a south- 
ern sectional matter. I come from the 
far West and am very much in favor of 
including this item in the bill and am 
therefore in favor of the motion to recede 
and concur, 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the preferential motion of 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
COLMER]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. THOM and Mr. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN) there were—ayes 
72, noes 26, — 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground there is not 
a quorum present and make a point of 
order there is not a querum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently there is not a quorum present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
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as follows: 
[Roll No. 60] 
s. YEAS—233 
Abernethy Gary 
Adams Gathings 
Allen, La. Gavin 
Anderson, Calif. Gearhart 
Andrews, Ala. Gerlach 
Angell Gibson 
Arnold Gillespie 
Auchincloss Gossett 
Bailey Granshan 
Baldwin,Md. Granger 
Barrett, Pa. Grant, Ala. 
Barrett, Wyo. reen 
Bates, Ky. Gregory 
Beall Hagen 
Beckworth Hale 
Biemiller Hand 
Bolton Hare 
Bonner Harless, Ariz. 
Boykin Harris 
Brehm Hart 
Brooks Havenner 
Brown, Ga Hays 
Brown, Ohio Healy 
Brumbaugh Hébert 
Bryson Hendricks 
Buckley Henry 
Bunker Heselton 
Burch Hill 
Burgin Hinshaw 
Byrne, N. Y. Hoch- 
Byrnes, Wis. Holifield 
Camp Hook 
Campbell Hope 
Carlson Huber 
Carnahan Hull 
Case, S. Dak. Jarman 
Celler Jenkins 
Chelf Johnson, Calif 
Chiperfield Johnson, Ind. 
Colmer Johnson, 
Combs Luther A. 
Cooper Jo m, 
Corbett Lyndon B. 
Courtney Johnson, Okla. 
x Jonkman 
Crosser Keefe 
Cunningham Kelley, Pa 
D'Alesandro err 
Davis Kilday 
Delaney, King 
James, J. Knutson. 
De'aney, Kopplemann 
John J. Landis 
Dickstein Lane 
Dingell Lea 
Dolliver Lemke 
Douglas, Calif. Lesinski 
Douglas, Til. Lewis 
Doyle Link 
Drewry Lyle 
Durham Lynch 
Dworshak McCowen 
Earthman McDonough 
Eberharter McGehee 
Elliott McGlinchey 
Ellswo! re 
Engel, Mich McKenzie 
Engle, Calif. S.C. 
Ervin Mahon 
Fallon Mansfield, Tex. 
Fenton Marcantonio 
Fernandez Merrow 
Fisher Michener 
Flannagan Miller, Calif. 
Flood Milis 
Fogarty Monroney 
Folger Morgan 
Forand Mundt 
Gallagher Murdock 
NAYS—94 
Allen, Til. Chenoweth 
Andersen, Church 
H. Carl. Clason 
Andrews, N. Y. Clevenger 
Arends Cole, Kans, 
Barden Cole, N. Y. 
Bates, Mass. Crawford 
Bishop Dondero 
Blackney Ellis 
Boren Elston 
Buck Feighan 
Buffett Fellows 
Bulwinkle Fuller 
Butler Gamble 
Cannon, Mo. Gifford 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 233, nays 94, not voting 105, 


Murray, Tenn. 
Murray, Wis. 
Neely 

Norrell 
Norton 
O’Brien, Til. 
O’Brien, Mich. 
O'Hara 
O'Konski 
O'Toole 
Outland 

Pace 

Patman 
Patterson 
Peterson, Fla. 


Randolph 
Rankin 
Rayfiel 
Reece, Tenn. 
Resa 


Sumners, Tex, 
bot 


Thom 
Thomas, Tex. 
Tibbott 
Tolan 
Torrens 
‘Traynor 
Trimble 


Vinson 
Voorhis, Calif. 
Vursell 
Wasielewesk! 
‘Weaver 


Woodhouse 
Zimmerman 


Gillette 


Hoffman 
Holmes, Mass, 


Horan Madden Schwabe, Okla. 
Jensen Martin, Iowa. Scrivner 
Johnson, IN, Martin, Mass. Shafer 
Jones Miller, Nebr. Sharp 
Judd Pittenger Sheppard 
Kean Plumley Smith, Maine 
Kearney Powers Smith, Ohio 
Kilburn Ramey Springer 
Kinzer Stefan 
Kirwan Reed, I Sumner, Ill 
Reed, N. Y. Taber 
Latham . Tarver 
Lecompte Robertson, Thomas, N.J. * 
LeFevre N. Dak. Wiggiesworth 
Ludlow Rodgers, Pa Wolcott ' 
McConnell Rooney Wolfenden, Pa. 
McMillen, Dl, Sabath Woodruff, Mich. 
NOT VOTING—105 
Anderson, Geelan O'Neal 
N, Mex Gore Patrick, 
Andresen, Gorski Peterson, Ga. 
A Gwinn, N. Y. Pfeifer 
Baidwin, N. Y. Hall, Philbin 
Barry Edwin Arthur Ploeser 
Bell Hali, Powell 
Bender Leonard W. Rains 
Bennet, N.Y. Hancock Rich 
Bennett, Mo. Hartley Richards 
Bland Hedrick Robinson, Utah 
Bloom Heffernan Roe, < 
Bradley, Mich. Herter Ryter 
Bradley, Pa. Hobbs Sheridan 
Canfield Holmes, Wash. Short 
Cannon, Fia, Howell Simpson, Pa 
Case, N.J Slaughter 
Chapman Jackson Smith, Va 
Clark Jennings Snyder 
Clements ee Stewart 
Kefauver Sundstrom 
Coffee Kelly, Ill. Talle 
Cole, Mo Keogh Taylor 
Cooley Kunkel Thomason 
Cravens LaFollette Towe 
Curley Larcade Vorys, Ohio 
Curtis Luce Wadsworth 
Daughton, Va. McCormack Walter 
wson Maloney Weichel 
De Lacy Manasco Weiss 
Dirksen Mansfield, White 
Domengeaux Mont. Wilson 
Doughton, N. C. Mason Winter 
Eaton y Wolverton, N. J. 
t Morrison Woodrum, Va 
Fulton ott Worley 
Gardner Murphy 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
General pairs: 
Richards with Mr. Short. 
Bland with Mr. Jennings. 
Hobbs with Mr. Wilson, 
Kelly of Illinois with Mr. Ploeser, 
McCormack with Mr. Weichel. 
Slaughter with Mr. Mason. 
Keogh with Mr, Fulton. 
Woodrum of Virginia with Mr. Eaton, 
Barry with Mr. Bennett of Missouri. 
Manasco with Mr, Edwin Arthur Hall, 
Heffernan with Mr. Towe. 
Gorski with Mr. Howell. 
Pfeifer with Mr. Canfield. 
Mr. Curley with Mr. Bradley of Michigan. 
Mr. Weiss with Mr. Hartley. 
Mr. Coffee with Mr. Cole of Missouri. 
Mr. Doughton of North Carolina with Mr. 
Taylor. 
Mr, Bloom with Mr. Wolverton of New 
Jersey. 
Mr. Smith of Virginia with Mr. Curtis. 
Mr. Cochran with Mr. August Andresen. 
Mr. Walter with Mr. Baldwin of New York. 
Mr. Morrison with Mr. Wadsworth. 


Mr. McGLINCHEY changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. Batpwin of Maryland changed 
his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. Gary changed his vote from “nay” 
to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 
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Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
adoption of the previous amendment 
makes necessary some change in Sen- 
ate amendment No. 22 which had been 
temporarily passed over. 

I ask that we return to Senate amend- 
ment No. 22. e 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
Senate amendment No. 22. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 22: Page 35, line 
25, strike out “$820,861” and insert "$354,- 
181.” 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 22 and agree to the same with 
an amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Tarver moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 22 and agree to the same 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by said amendment, insert 
$842,861." 


The motion was agreed to. 
TO AMEND NATIONALITY ACT OF 1940 


Mr. SABATH, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, submitted the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 227) which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H, R. 511) to amend the Nationality Act 
of 1940. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour to ke equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same back 
to the House with such amendments as shall 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


AMENDING SECTION 40la OF NATION- 
ALITY ACT OF 1940 


Mr. SABATH, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, submitted the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 228) which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 387) to amend section 401 (a) of 
the Nationality Act of 1940. That after gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed 1 hour 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the reading of the bill for amend- 
ment the Committee shall rise and report the 
same back to the House with such amend- 
ments as shall have been adopted and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
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ordered on the bill and amendments thereon 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


AMENDING SECTION 201 OF THE NATION- 
ALITY ACT OF 1940 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Ras. 229, Rept. No. 445), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 888) to amend section 201 (g) of the 
Nationality Act of 1940 (54 Stat, 1138-1139; 
8 U. S. C. 601). That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed 1 hour to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same back 
to the House with such amendments as shall 


have been adopted and the previous question ` 


shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1946—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 26. Page 40, line 13, strike 
out “$1,001,380” and insert “$1,228,900.” 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House insist upon its disagree- 
ment to the Senate amendment num- 
bered 26. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
preferential motion, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Keere moves to recede and concur in 
Senate amendment No. 26. 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman from Wisconsin 5 minutes, 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, with ref- 
erence to amendment No. 26, the gentle- 
man from Georgia has moved that the 
House insist on its disagreement to the 
Senate amendment. I have made a mo- 
tion to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment. If the motion which has 
just been reported is adopted, it will 
mean that the amount of the Budget 
estimate in- the sum of $227,520 as in- 
serted by the Senate will be added to 
this particular item. 

This is the item that provides funds 
for the maintenance and operation of 
the United States Forest Products Lab- 
oratory. It should not be confused with 
the program upon which the House has 
very emphatically placed its approval a 
few moments ago. The Forest Products 
Laboratory is an institution maintained 
by the Federal Government for the pur- 
pose of scientific research in methods of 
utilization of wood products and wood- 
waste products. Those who are familiar 
with the operation of that great insti- 
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tution know it has done one of the most 
remarkable pieces of research over the 
period of its existence of any institution 
of Government. Time will not permit 
me to recount the benefits to industry, 
to the workers, and to the population of 
this country that have occurred as a re- 
sult of the magnificent contribution 
made by the Forest Products Laboratory 
in the field of research in the utilization 
of forest products, and especially waste 
preducts. Its scientists are presently en- 
gaged in research which is vitally neces- 
sary if we are to provide the employ- 
ment that is sought in the post-war pe- 
riod. The results of this research have 
opened new opportunities to develop new 
industries in many fields. 

When the Forest Products Laboratory 
came before the Bureau of the Budget 
they asked for an increase in their ap- 
propriation over the current appropria- 
tion of $1,500,009. The Bureau of the 
Budget allowed only $227,520 of the in- 
crease requested by the Forest Products 
Laboratory. The committee in charge 
of this bill reduced the amount of the 
appropriation by that amount, below the 
Budget estimate. I understand they did 
so on the theory that the Army and the 
Navy had made allocations for research 
to the Forest Products Laboratory and 
that they felt the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory could get along with this reduc- 
tion in their appropriation below the 
Budget estimate because of the alloca- 
tions to it from the Army and the Navy. 

A careful reading of the testimony in 
the hearings will convince anyone, I be- 
lieve, that the Army and Navy have 
clearly indicated that the allocations 
they have made for research to the 
Forest Products Laboratory were for 
specific purposes connected with Army 
and Navy projects. As soon as the war 
in Europe is over these projects will be 
cut off and curtailed, and the laboratory 
will be without the funds to carry on 
its expanded functions in the field of re- 
search in the utilization of wood prod- 
ucts. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, regardless 
of where a Member may come from he 
should support the additional appro- 
priation. This is not a sectional matter. 
This institution is servicing the entire 
United States in the matter of research. 
I wish I had time to point out the bene- 
fits that have come to the industries of 
this country as a result of the direct ac- 
complishments in research by the Forest 
Products Laboratory. When the pic- 
ture is properly presented and its ac- 
tivities realistically appraised, I am 
sure you will not want to curtail its 
activities by a single dollar. In the 
post-war period with our forests de- 
nuded and with lumber in a critical situ- 
ation we must make use of every piece 
of tailings, shavings, sawdust, and every 
piece of bark that comes from the forest. 
When you see what they have done in 
the matter of the utilization of those 
products which were formerly considered 
to be waste, in the development of plas- 
tics and resinous woods, in the develop- 
ment of laminated plywood, in the de- 
velopment of the so-called plus wood, in 
the development of a hundred and one 
other things that will directly contribute 
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to employment in this country and to 
the utilization of our natural resources 
which formerly were considered waste, I 
think you will agree with me it would 
be shortsightedness to reduce the appro- 
priation for research of that character. 
My opinion in that regard will be re- 
fiected in every appropriation bill that 
comes before this Congress. We cannot 
afford, in the condition that is facing 
this country today, in my opinion, to cur- 
tail the expenditure of money for re- 
search that is vitally necessary if we are 
to be able properly to use and utilize the 
remaining resources we have. This is 
an institution that has rendered out- 
standing service. I can say to you that 
the institution has discovered processes 
whereby you are able to utilize in the 
Southeast the southern pine wood in the 
manufacture of bond paper, and paper 
mills have sprung up in the South as a 
result of the utilization of the informa- 
tion and research carried on by this For- 
est Products Laboratory. We have de- 
veloped a large institution in my own 
city in the manufacture and utilization 
of the so-called plus wood, laminated 
veneer, that is being used to replace steel 
in many cases and offers an opportunity 
as the result of the investigation and 
research conducted there that is going 
to open the door to a tremendous new 
industry in the future. We cannot af- 
ford to curtail and cut down the neces- 
sary expenditures of such an institution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr, ELLSWORTH]. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this time to give a specific explana- 
tion about the item in question and the 
national need for agreeing to the motion 
made by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
In the first place, I believe I scarcely 
need point out that this country can no 
longer be wasteful of the products of its 
soil. We recall the buffalo era when 
great herds of buffalo on the plains were 
slaughtered and the valuable hides and 
carcasses left to rot, only the hams being 
removed, Mr. Speaker, right now and 
for the last two, three, or four genera- 
tions in this country we have been doing 
about the same thing with reference to 
the utilization of the wood from our for- 
est lands. 

The only way that we can find out 
how a greater utilization of these 
trees can be made is by research. Re- 
search has been going on for some little 
time, and a great deal has been accom- 
plished, as pointed out by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Keere]. However, additional funds dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year are needed, 
and let me explain specifically why this 
$227,000 is requested. In the first place, 
the Forest Service people have discovered 
that it is necessary to broaden out the 
research operations so that the money 
in the fund we are now talking about 
may be impartially used for the purpose 
of supporting the wood utilization units 
in different regions of the country. 

Such research units are to be located 
in the following regions: the Allegheny, 
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the Appalachian, the North Central 
States, the Lake States, the Northern 
Rocky Mountain States, the Northwest, 
and the Southern States. This program 
is well placed over the entire Nation, 
and without the funds in this item, that 
program cannot go forward. Itis a grand 
program of research. The second need 
for this item is that of the laboratory 
at Madison, Wis. That laboratory will 
use a large portion of the amount under 
discussion specifically for the purpose of 
applying the results of war research to 
peacetime uses. Thatis important. The 
war appropriations which have been 
mentioned before are, of course, for spe- 
cific studies for war. One of the results 
of research was to make a high-strength 
laminated material which. is used in 
planes and in other war implements. 
Further research will be used to place 
this product in commercial operation. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
surprised a few days ago upon investi- 
gation to find that the State of Ohio, 
which is considered a great manufac- 
turing State, produces a great quantity 
of lumber. It does it from small mills, 
and from the help it gets from just this 
sort of a program. Otherwise, we would 
not be able to do it. ` 

Mr. ELLSWORTH, I thank the 
gentleman for his observation. Re- 
search is vital to the forest products in- 
dustry, and it is also vital to prevent 
further waste of forest products and I 
sincerely hope the House will adopt the 
motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin, 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? f 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. ANGELL. Is it not a fact that 
this is not a sectional matter but that 
general benefit will result to the whole 
country? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. That is correct. 

Mr. ANGELL. And we are particu- 
larly interested, in our section of the 
country, the Pacific Northwest, because 


we have the largest stand of timber in 


the United States. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. That isso. 

Mr. ANGELL. Is it not a fact that 
wood products have contributed very ma- 
terially to our war effort and we have 
been wasteful in our expenditure of this 
valuable asset? ‘This appropriation is 
vitally needed to furnish research and 


experimentation to conserve wood prod-' 


ucts. It will enable full utilization of 
our timber resources and the develop- 
ment of new uses for waste products. I 
hope this appropriation will be approved. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. That is true, and 
it is necessary that we should be able 
to curtail our wasteful use of wood. The 
research program will show us how to get 
the best out of our forest lands, in the 
production of alcohol, protein feed, and 
other products from wood that is now 
being wasted. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman is fa- 
miliar with the magnificent work that 
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the laboratory has done in the matter 
of developing new types of boxes and 
erates, for shipment. I was especially 
interested in the development of the 
cheese box industry, where they devel- 
oped a package that could be used in 
foreign shipments without destruction. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Horan]. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I just want 
to make plain the position of the sub- 
committee in this matter. Your sub- 
committee should not be placed in the 
position of being against research to 
make the wisest use of our forest pro- 
ducts. The debate might indicate that 
our course was against this research 


- laboratory. That is not true. When we 


got into this matter we were brought 
face to face with the tremendous job of 
rebuilding the forests of this Nation, not 
only in research, but in reforestation and 
in other ways. We asked the Forest 
Service to bring us a pattern, a program, 
for which we could inteHigently appro- 
priate money. We wanted that program 
to include a complete study of the work 
to be done and also to point out where 
effective help in that program could be 
contributed by States and private indus- 
try. We feel that the Federal contribu- 
tion may actually have to be increased, 
but, because of our great national debt, 
we wanted the program to have every 
source of aid. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon, whom I consider*one 
of the outstanding authorities in this 
House on forestry problems. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I believe that the 
gentleman refers to the plan proposed 
under the item just passed. 

Mr. HORAN. No. I am not only re- 
ferring to forest products, but to refores- 
tation, experimental forests, and the 
whole program involving 32 forest States 
of this Nation. I do not believe we are 
making a start at all in the matter of re- 
building our forests or of making the 
wisest use of our forest products, I be- 
lieve that next year this House is going 
to be brought face to face with the job 
of really considering a program of the 
fullest proportions, Our forests have to 
be increased in size and every waste must 
be eliminated if this Nation is to continue 
to have forests and forest products in 
this Nation. If we have to increase these 
appropriations it seems to me that wis- 
dom demands that we approach the 
problem in a factual manner. There is 
always danger to the program itself if we 
indulge in piece-meal, hit-or-miss, pork- 
barrel practices. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. LIyield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, in whose State this 
laboratory is located. 

Mr. KEEFE. , This particular item has 
no relationship whatsoever to the prob- 
lem of reforestation that the gentleman 
speaks of. This item only refers to the 
utilization of the forest products after 
they are grown. 
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Mr. HORAN. This item is a most im- 
portent part of the whole program, and 
I am talking about the whole program. 
They are all related. We wanted an in- 
telligent program so that we could treat 
all of these phases adequately and justly 
on a national basis. That program wiil 
have to come from the Forest Service, 
and-your subcommittee is insisting that 
a full and related program be submitted 
for next year’s consideration. Only in 
that way can we intelligently appro- 
priate. 5 : 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. BIEMILLER]. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, vari- 
ous Members who have spoken on the 
pending motion and on the preceding 
motion have stressed the fact that we 
are confronted with a grave national 
problem of reforestation and the proper 
use of the products of the forest con- 
fronting us. I want to add that we will 
aiso be faced in the post-war period with 
the grave problem of full employment. 
For those of us who are concerned about 
achieving full employment, the work of 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son has been of the utmost importance 
and will be eyen more so in the years to 
come. Testimony has been given on this 
fioor, and much more could be given if 
time permitted, as to the. many uses 
which the Forest Products Laboratory has 
found for the byproducts of timber and 
for the more effective utilization of the 
timber stands which we now have. Those 
of us who want 60,000,000 jobs in this 
country are going to have to find new 
lines of employment. That is exactly 
what the Forest Products Laboratory has 
been doing. I very much hope this House 
will see fit to follow through in logical 
fashion and pass the pending motion as 
it passed the previous one. There is a 
close relationship between them. They 
are both concerned with making a better 
and more scientific approach to the prob- 
lem of reforestation and a proper use of 
the products of the forest. 

I am sure that every section of the 
United States benefits from the work of 
the Madison laboratory. This is by no 
means a sectional matter. It is a matter 
that concerns the South, the West, the 
North, and the East. It certainly con- 
cerns the State of Washington, as you 
just heard. The people in the South who 
have been following the forestry devel- 
opment down there know full well that 
as a result of research by the Madison 
laboratory they have succeeded in de- 
veloping a paper industry that was 
greater than ever existed down there be- 
fore. I think all of us recognize that if 
we do apply scientific knowledge to our 
standing resources in the timber field, 
we are doing a real job for conservation 
in this country and at the same time 
will create more jobs. That is the prop- 
osition that is before us and it is one that 
I hope this House will support. f 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Vermont 
[Mr. PLUMLEY]. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
no exception to anyone in this room, as 
manifested by those who are for the 
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Madison laboratory, because the rec- 
ord will show that I am the laboratory’s 
original best friend, have been all 
the time, and am now. But we have 
given them a million dollars with which 
to operate. That is exactly what they 
had the year before and they ought to 
get along with it during this period of 
the war. Plus that, they are having 
plenty of help and plenty of contribu- 
tions financially from the War Depart- 
ment and from the Navy Department, 
which does not appear. 

Of the advantage of- this work to the 
whole country there can be no question. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[ Mr, WASIELEWSKI]. 

Mr. WASYELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
the Forest Products Laboratory has con- 
tributed greatly to our war effort and 
has contributed products which I am 
confident will play an important role in 
the post-war program. As was indicated 
by one of the previous speakers, it has 
created a new industry. It is not un- 
reasonable to expect it may be respon- 
sible for many new industries. Iam con- 
fident that if it is permitted to continue 
its work uninterrupted it will contribute 
materially and play an important role in 
helping us to meet the full employment 
problem that will follow the war. This 
appropriation provided for the Forest 
Products Laboratory is definitely an in- 
vestment in the future and will mate- 
rially add to our national wealth and 
well being. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, one would feel that from some of these 
speeches here today, that the committee 
had not dealt fairly with this institution, 
but the fact is we have given them exactly 
what they had last year and upon which 
they operated successfully this past 
year—$1,001,000. If we have any regard 
at all for economy, might I suggest that 
the House take the opinion of the sub- 
committee, which has looked very care- 
fully into the needs for the coming year 
of this particular project. The Madison 
laboratory has had in addition large 
sums from the Army and Navy to make 
certain studies; but to hear certain gen- 
tlemen speak today, one might think we 
had not given them anything for the 
ordinary operations of the laboratory. 
This $1,001,090 should carry on their line 
of operations very satisfactorily and con- 
tinue the good work they are doing. I 
think it is high time to think a little about 
economy in government and show some 
consideration for the taxpayers of this 
Nation. It is my hope that this House 
will vote down this request for addi- 
tional large sums of money. It is a 
worth-while project, but there must be 
a ceiling to each and every one of these 
demands for appropriations. We have 
tried to be generous in this bill for re- 
search of all kinds, but we cannot, in 
justice to the people of America, appro- 
priate More money than testimony be- 
fore our subcommittee seems to justify. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Cannon]. 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, may I earnestly invite the attention 
of the Members of the House to a situa- 
tion which is too often overlooked, and 
that is that the United States Govern- 
ment is in the red. If any private indi- 
vidual or firm owed as much in propor- 
tion to its assets as the United States 
Government, it would be declared bank- 
rupt. We cannot go ahead and spend 
money as we did before the war. That 
day has gone by, even for deserving ex- 
penditures. 

This Madison laboratory has been on 
our doorstep ever since I have been a 
member of the committee. Istate to you 
consideredly, after 10 or 15 years’ study 
of it, that there are two outstanding fea- 
tures in connection with its fiscal history. 
First, it is one of the most persistent 
lobbyists that has ever wheedled funds 
from the American Congress. Second, it 
has spent more money in proportion to 
the results it has secured than any other 
governmental agency. 

As a matter of course all who come 
in these critical times asking excess funds 
are adroit in tying themselves up with 
the war program and now especially with 
the post-war program. But they do not 
identify themselves with the great post- 
war problem and it is that problem that 
should concern us from now on. The 
instant it is announced that Germany is 
through, and the European war is over, 
there will descend upon the American 
Congress an army of businessmen de- 
manding a reduction in taxes. And they 
are entitled to a reduction in taxes. But 
how can we reduce taxes when we vote 
for every proposal to spend money offered 
on the floor? 

The Committee on Appropriations is 
hard pressed by the spenders on all sides. 
When, after long study, it reluctantly 
decides an expenditure is not advisable, 
it should have the support of the econ- 
omy-minded Members of the House, 
There is no other way to reduce ex- 
penditures. There is no other way to 
hold down expenditures. And the United 
States must hold down expenditures or 
repudiate its obligations. It cannot con- 
tinue borrowing money for expenditures 
of this character indefinitely and remain 
solvent. 

Business organizations and chambers 
of commerce all over the country are 
marshaling their forces for a hegira to 
Washington to intercede with the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to reduce 
taxes. While they are planning their 
antitaxing campaign, they had better in- 
clude an antispending campaign. A 
dollar saved in appropriations.is as good 
as a dollar saved in taxation. The two 
go together. The American people 
should impress on the American Con- 
gress the fundamental fact that every 
amendment to increase appropriations 
is an amendment to increase taxes. You 
cannot spend unless you tax. And the 
more you spend the more you must tax. 
If you agree to this amendment, you 
must later on agree to that much more 
taxes. The Government has no other 
way of getting this money. A vote 
against this amendment is a vote against 
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wasting money and a vote to start pay- 
ing our national debt that much sooner. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 3 minutes, 

Mr. Speaker, of course, your subcom- 
mittee believes in the work of the Madi- 
son laboratory.. If we did not, we cer- 
tainly would not have brought in a bill 
appropriating over a million dollars for 
the purpose of carrying that work on. 
The record of the last several years 
shows that from year to year we have 
increased within reasonable bounds the 
appropriations for that activity. But 
that is far from saying that because we 
think the Madison laboratory is doing 
a good work, therefore, any sum which 
may be suggested for appropriation for 
uses in that institution should be ap- 
proved. We have studied this proposi- 
tion carefully. We had extensive hear- 
ings concerning it. We do not claim to 
be possessed of any more wisdom than 
other Members of the House, but we do 
know we heard the evidence on the sub- 
ject which other Members of the House 
did not have the opportunity to hear; 
that we studied it sympathetically; that 
we had the earnest desire to provide for 
the reasonable needs of this institution 
and at the same time not provide more 
money than is reasonably necessary; and 
that after having heard the evidence and 
accorded the subject that type of consid- 
eration we arrived at the conclusion that 
the appropriation for the present fiscal 
year is adequate for the purposes of the 
laboratory for the next fiscal year. 
Therefore, we have provided in the bill 
exactly the same amount of money for 
the next fiscal year which it has had for 
the present fiscal year. There are war- 
time allocations of funds made by the 
Army and Navy which this year aggre- 
gated $1,500,000 to take care of war con- 
nected problems in wood uses. This 
worthy work which the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, Mr, Keefe, is talking about, 
in regard, I believe, to containers for 
cheese, was done with money furnished 
by allocations to the institution from the 
war services. It was not done in the reg- 
ular appropriation which we are here 


‘considering. Iam fully justified in ask- 


ing you to accord with the viewpoint of 
the committee and vote down the motion 
to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment, We have merely made here 
a reasonable economy in adhering to the 
amount which was utilized by this lab- 
oratory during the present fiscal year. 

Mr. KEEFE. Myr. Speaker, will the 


‘gentleman yield? 


Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man, my colleague from Wisconsin, in 
whose judgment I have ordinarily the 
utmost confidence, but I think his inter- 
est in Wisconsin has somewhat influ- 
enced him here, 

Mr. KEEFE. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that my interest in Wisconsin has 
not influenced me in the slightest degree. 
This laboratory is not in my congres- 
sional district and it does not contribute 
politically or in any other way to me per- 
sonally. I am interested in it as a na- 
tional institution. I would like to ask 
the gentleman, Is it not a fact that the 
amount which is embodied in the proe- 
posal which I have suggested is the exact 
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amount which was recommended to the 
Congress by the Bureau of the Budget? 
We are not asking you to exceed the 
estimate of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. TARVER. That is true, but we 
have restored the appropriation to the 
amount carried in the present fiscal year. 
I think it ought to be said in this con- 
nection that it is said by the laboratory 
that one of its purposes in asking for 
these additional moneys is to decentral- 
ize to some extent its work. The gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. ELLSWORTH] 
called attention today to the fact that 
some of the money was to be spent in 
seven different regions of the United 
States. In an amendment relating to 
substantially the same subject matter, 
the House just receded and concurred in 
the Senate amendment No. 24, disagree- 
ing with your subcommittee, and appro- 
priated $450,000 which is to be distrib- 
uted so generally throughout the country 
that enough Representatives were in- 
terested to succeed in providing the ap- 
propriation in the bill. So if the decen- 
tralization idea is all that is insisted upon 
here, it has been more than accomplished 
by the adoption of the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
COLMER] to recede and agree to Senate 
Amendment No. 24. 

A Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Tarver) there 
were ayes 64 and noes 57. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that there is 
not a quorum present and I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Apparently there is 
no quorum present. The Doorkeeper 
will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absent Members, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 168, nays 143, not voting 121, 
as follows: 


{Roll No. 61] 
YEAS—168 

Adams D'Alesandro Hale 
Allen, La. Davis Hare 
Anderson, Calif. Delaney, Harless, Ariz. 
Andrews, Ala James J. Harris 
Angell Dingell Havenner 
Arnold Dolliver lays 

ilêy uglas, Calif. Healy 
Baldwin, Md. Douglas, Ill, Hedrick 
Beall Doyle Hendricks 
Beckworth . Durham Henry 
Bell Dw 
Bennet, N. Y. Ellsworth Hinshaw 
Biemiiller Engel, Mich. Hoch 
Blackney Engle, Calif. Holifield 
Bonner Fenton look 
Boykin Fernandez Hope 
Brehm Fisher Huber 
Brooks Flood Hull 
Bryson Jenkins 
Byrnes, Wis. Forand Jennings 
Carlson Gallagher Johnson, Calif 
Carnahan Gary Johnson, Ind. 
Case, N. J Gavin Johnson, 
Chelf Gearhart Lyndon B 
Colmer Gerlach Judd 
Combs Gibson Keefe 
Cooper Gillespie Kerr 
Courtney Gordon King 
Cravens Grant, Ala. Kopplemann 
Cunningham Gregory Landis 
Curtis Hagen Larcade 
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Lea O’Konski Smith, Va. 
Lemke Outland Smith, Wis, 
Lesinski Patman Somers, N. Y. 
Lewis Patrick Sparkman 
Link Patterson Starkey 
Lynch Feterson, Fla. Stefan 
McCowen Phillips Stevenson 
McDonough Pickett Stigler 
McGehee Pittenger Stockman 
McGregor Price, Fia Sullivan 
McKenzie Price, Ill Talbot 
McMillan, S. C. Priest om 
Madden Randolph Thomas, Tex. 
Mansfield, Tex. lan 
Marcanto’ Rayfiel ‘Traynor 
Merrow Trimble 
Michener Riley Voorhis, Calif. 
Miller, Calif. Rivers Wasielewski 
Monroney Robertson, Va. Weaver 
Murdock Rockwell Welch 
Murray, Tenn, Roe, Md. Weet 
Murray, Wis. Rogers, N. Y. Winstead 
Neely Sad Wolcott 
Norton Savage Wood 
O'Brien, Mich. Sikes Wocdhouse 
O'Hara Smith, Maine 
NAYS—143 

Abernethy Gifford Mundt 
Andersen, Gillette Norrell 

H. Carl Gillie O’Brien, Tl 
Arends Goodwin O'Tcole 
Auchincloss Gossett Peterson, Ga 
Barrett, Pa. Graham Piumley 
Barrett, Wyo. Granahan Powers 
Bates, Ky. Grant, Ind. Quinn, N. Y 
Bates, Mass. Green Rabaut 
Bishop Griffiths Rabin 
Bolton Gross Ramey 
Boren Gwynne, Iowa Reece, Tenn, 
Brown, Ga. Halleck Reed, Ill. 
Brown, Ohio Hand Rees, Kans. 
Brumbaugh Harness, Ind. Robertson, 
Buck Heselton N. Dak. 
Buffett Hess Robsion, Ky. 
Bulwinkle Hoeven Rodgers, Pa. 
Bunker Hoffman Rogers, s 
Burgin Holmes, Mass. Rooney 
Butler Horan Rowan 
Byrne, N. Y. Jarman Russell 
Camp Jensen Sabath 
Campbell Johnson, Sasscer 
Cannon, Mo. Luther A Schwabe, Mo 
Case, S. Dak, Johnson, Okla. Schwabe, Okla. 
Chenoweth Jones Scrivner 
Chiperfield Jonkman Shafer 
Church ean Sharp 
Clason `“ Kearney Sheppard 
Clevenger Kelley, Pa Simpson, Ml. 
Cole, Kans, Kilburn Simpson, Pa. 
Cole, N. Y. Kilday Smith, Ohio 
Corbett Kinzer Snyder 
Crawford Kirwan Spence 
Delaney, Lane Springer 

John J. Latham Sumner, Ill, 

Wry LeCompte Taber 
Eberharter LeFevre Tarver 
Elliott Lyle Thomas, N. J. 
Ellis McConnell Tibbott 
Elsaesser McGlinchey Torrens 
Elston McMillen, IH, Vinson 
Ervin Mahon Vursell 
Fallon Martin, Iowa Whitten 
Feighan Martin, Mass. Whittington 
Folger Miller, Nebr, Wigglesworth 
Fuller Mills Woodrum, Va, 
Gamble Morgan Zimmerman 
NOT VOTING—1i121 

Allen Ill. Cooley Hall, 
Anderson, Cox Leonard W. 

N. Mex. Crosser Hancock 
Andresen, Curley Hart 

August Daughton, Va. Hartley 
Andrews, N. Y. Dawson Hébert 
Baldwin, N, Y. De Lacy Heffernan 
Barden Dickstein Herter 
Barry Dirksen Hobbs 
Bender Domengeaux Holmes, Wash. 
Bennett, Mo. Dondero Howell 
Bland Doughton, N. C. Izac 

oom Jackson 
Bradley, Mich. Eaton Johnson, Il. 
Bradley, Pa. Fellows Kee 
Buckley Flannagan Kefauver 
Burch Fulton Kelly, til, 
Canfield Gardner Keogh 
Cannon, Fla Gathings Knutson 
Celler Geelan Kunkel 
Chapman Gore LaFollette 
Clark Gorski 
Clements Granger Luce 
Cochran Gwinn, N. Y, Ludlow 
Coffee Hall, McCormack 
Cole, Mo, Edwin Arthur Maloney 


Manasco Ramspeck Taylor 

Mansfield, Reed, N. Y. Thomason 
Mont, Rich Towe 

Mason Richards Vorys, Ohio 

May Rizley Wadsworth 

Morrison Robinson, Utah Walter 

Mott Roe, N. Y. Weichel 

Murphy Rogers, Fla. Weiss 

O'Neal Ryter te 

Pace Sheridan Wickersham 

Pfeifer Short Wilson 

Philbin Slaughter Winter 

Ploeser Stewart Wolfenden, Pa. 

Poage Sumners, Tex. Wolverton, N. J. 

Powell Sundstrom Woodruff, Mich, 
ins Talle Worley 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Additional general pairs: 

Mr. Doughton of North Carclina with Mr, 
Knutson, 

Mr. Ramspeck with Mr. Reed of New York. 

Mr. Hart with Mrs. Luce. 

Mr. Cox with Mr. Riziley. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Talle. 

Mr, Hébert with Mr. Woodruff of Michigan. 

Mr. Burch with Mr. Johnson of Illinois, 

Mr. Rogers of Florida with Mr. Holmes of 
Washington. 

Mr. Granger with Mr. Gwinn of New York. 

Mr. Crosser with Mr. Herter. 

Mr. Domengeaux with Mr, Fulton, 

Mr. Lanham with Mr. Hancock. 

Mr. Poage with Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Fellows. 

Mr. Ludlow with Mr. Cole of Missouri. 

Mr. Worley with Mr. Allen of Illinois. 

Mr. Thomas of Texas with Mr. Leonard W., 


Mr. Barden with Mr. Kunkel. 
Keogh with Mr. LaFolletie. 
O'Neal with Mr. Ploeser. 


Mr. Izac with Mr. Bennett of’ Missouri. 


Mr. Gross changed his vote from “aye” 
to “no.” 

Mr. SHarer changed his vote from 
“aye” to “no,” 

Mr. McCowen changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. : 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No, 42: Page 50, line 14, after ` 
the word “amended”, insert “the total ex- 
penditures of which, including administra- 
tion, shall be $300,000,000.” 


Mr, TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 42 and agree to the same. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No, 50: Page 70, line 14, after 
the semicolon, insert “construction and al- 
teration of farm.and other buildings and 
roads for the use of project occupants on any 
lands within the boundaries of water conser- 
vation and utilization projects in said area.” 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House insist upon its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 

o. 50. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Case of South Dakota moves to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment No. 
50 with an amendment to strike out the 
words “farm and other buildings and.” 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman from South Dakota 5 
minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, this amendment deals with 
water conservation and utilization proj- 
ects under what has been popularly re- 
ferred to as the Wheeler-Case Act. Un- 
der that program there have been some 
small irrigation or supplemental water 
projects authorized in various parts of 
the country. Under the original lan- 
guage of the act and under the original 
program I think many of us never con- 
templated that any part of the money 
would be used for the construction of 
farm buildings or homes. However, in 
the administration of the act some of 
the money was used for the building of 
homes on tracts that were cut up into 
smaller farms, At the same time, in the 
administration of the act some of the 
equipment which the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration or the Department of Agri- 
culture was using for the leveling of land 
was used for the relocating of some roads 
where they were dislocated, or the build- 
ing of such additional roads within the 
project as might be necessary to serve 
the additional homes created by reduc- 
ing the size of the farms. The Comp- 
troller General a few months ago deter- 
mined that under the language of the 
original act the money appropriated un- 
der this head might not be used for farm 
buildings or for roads. On the score of 
building houses and barns I am in sym- 
pathy with the interpretation given by 
the Comptroller General. I believe that 
the use of money for the building of 
homes and other farm buildings was not 
originally intended, and certainly that 
practice used up the small amount of 
money that was appropriated under this 
head very rapidly. 

The Senate amendment proposes to 
permit money to be used—at least the 
money in this bill—to be used for the 
building of farm buildings and homes, 
and also for the locating or relocating 

_of roads. The effect of my amendment 
to recede and concur with an amend- 
ment striking out that portion of the 
Senate amendment which would permit 
the use of the money for the building of 
homes and other farm buildings is to 
restrict the authority to roads. It does 
not change the dollar sign one bit— 
merely permits the use of the money for 
the building of roads for the use of the 
project occupants on lands within the 
boundaries of these authorized projects. 
It will not permit the use of the money 
or the equipment owned by the Govern- 
ment outside the boundaries of the proj- 
ects. It will permit them to use the 
equipment which they already have and 
will be using in the building of canals 
or in the leveling of the land; it will 
permit them to use that equipment on 
the relocation or alteration of the roads 
within the project; and it seems to me 
that is a very sensible solution. of the 
problem. I had nothing to do with pro- 
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posing this amendment in the Senate; 
I am merely taking the situation as it 
comes before us and suggesting a pro- 
cedure which I hope might be acceptable 
to the committee. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have the feeling 
that the gentleman’s amendment, if car- 
ried, will effectuate the original intent 
of the law. I favor it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I ap- 
preciate the contribution of the gentle- 
man. He is chairman of the Commiitee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation and was a 
member of the committee when the 
original act was passed and knows its 
intent and its history. 

May I add that the language does not 
call for the maintenance of these roads; 
it merely says construction and altera- 
tion, meaning, as I take it, the reloca- 
tion or alteration of the roads that have 
been disturbed or whose creation has 
been made necessary by the reduction in 
these projects from large farms down 
to small farms. It is supplemental to 
and properly a part of the basic program. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN, Cannot those roads be 
built from funds in the access roads 
program? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Roads 
might be built to the projects from those 
funds, but I question whether that is the 
intent of the law if the gentleman is re- 
ferring to military or mineral access 
roads, 

Mr. HORAN. Is it the gentleman’s un- 
derstanding that access road money 
could not be used for this purpose? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Access to 
projects is not involved here. This con- 
cerns only roads within the boundaries 
of these small irrigation projects. 

I may point out in closing that this is 
the only amendment left in controversy. 
All other amendments to this conference 
report have been ironed out. With this 
modification of the Senate amendment 
the entire conference report can be dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr, TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Georgia is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, since I do 
not come from the western part of the 
country, I am necessarily not very famil- 
iar with the problems which are involved 
in these water-conservation and irriga- 
tion projects, but I wish to point out that 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], who offers this preferential motion 
to recede and concur, is one of the joint 
authors of the legislation under which 
this work is carried on. 

It is admitted here that this language 
was not carried in the Case-Wheeler Act, 
It is, therefore, legislation. The Comp- 
troller General has so decided, and I do 
not understand that my colleague takes 
issue with that decision. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield just 
briefly there? 


_project. 
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Mr. TARVER. I will yield in just a 
few minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, we are being asked here 
to amend the Case-Wheeler Act in an 
appropriation bill. Very frankly, our 
Subcommittee on Agriculture Anpropria- 
tions has not had hearings on the ques- 
tion of whether the Case-Wheeler Act 
should be amended or not, and no other 
committee has had hearings on the sub- 
ject of whether’ that act should be 
amended so as to authorize the construc- 
tion of roads on these projects. Ido not 
think we ought to amend the substantive 
legislation under which this appropria- 
tion is made, by action cn an appropria- 
tion bill. If the legislation should be 
amended, I think that the gentleman 
who has offered the motion should intro- 
duce a bill to have it amended, and then 
let the legislative committee having jur- 
isdiction hold hearings as to the effect 
of the bill, and the necessity for the pro- 
posed legislation, and submit a recom- 
mendation to the House, to be considered 
in a regular and an orderly way. I do 
not know whether these roads ought to 
be constructed at the expense of the 
Government or not. I am impressed 
with the idea that they ought not to be, 
that if this takes care of the expense 
of reclaiming of these arid lands, 
then the matter of road construction 
ought to be an obligation on the locality 
where the project is located, and it 
should be taken care of out of public 
funds provided for the construction and 
maintenance of roads. The matter of 
whether I am right or wrong in that is of 
no importance. I think the important 
matter here is that we should not amend 
the law by a provision on an agricultural 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do not 
think it would amend the act for two 
reasons. In the first place, this would 
apply only to the funds in this bill, and 
for the second reason, under thy amend- 
ment as suggested by the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. Murpock] it conforms to 
what we have understood to be the in- 
tent and purpose of the original law, 
gnd as the gentleman from Arizona fur- 
ther pointed out, this does not author- 
ize anything not contemplated in the 
original law, it does not authorize a 
building program, except within the 
boundaries of the project, and the eon- 
struction of such roads essential to the 
her, these projects are re- 
imbursable, and the Federal Government 
would be reimbursed out of any funds 
expended for this purpose. 

Mr. TARVER. The provision sought 
to be inserted here is purely legislative 
in character. As already stated, I do not 
think we should in an offhand way, with- 
out the subject matter having been given 
consideration by any committee of the 
House, not even by the Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations, undertake 
to amend the substantive law under 
which this money is provided. I sin- 
cerely hope the House will vote down the 
motion of the gentleman from South 
Dakota and reject the proposed amend- 
ment, and accept the motion offered by 


Mr, 
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the committee. As far as the conclu- 
sion of the agricultural appropriation 
bill is concerned, I think I can assure 
Members of the House that if this is 
done they will not be required to give 
more consideration to this bill in the 
present session of Congress. 

I move the previous question on the 
motion. 

` The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion offered by the 
gentleman from South Dakota. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota) there were—ayes 7, noes 62. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. .The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr, Tarver]. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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On motion of Mr. Tarver, a motion to 
reconsider the votes by which action was 
taken on the several motions was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rec- 
orD at this point a statement showing the 
amounts carried in the bill, as it passed 
the House originally for appropriations, 
reappropriations, and loan authoriza- 
tions, the amounts carried in the bill as it 
passed the Senate, and the amounts car- 
ried in the bili after it passed the House 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 


Department of Agriculture appropriation bill, 1945 


Conference re- | Conference re- 


k f As finally port compared | port compared 
House bill Senate bill passed with House | with Senate 

bill, (+-) or (—) | bill, (+) or(—) 
Total of items carried in bill 
exclusive of Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation funds 
and corporate funds for ad- 

ministrative expenses..........| $666, 301,932 | 1 $687, 603, 759 $682, 800, 752 | . +$16, 498, $20 —#, 793, 007 

Direct appropriations..___. —. 576, 432, 700 1 594, 724, 527 589, 031, 520 +13, 498, $20 —4, 793, 007 

Transfer from permanent s 

eppropriations........2.... £0, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 Ay, O00, O00) [oa e Se ene So E 

Reappropriations._.........- 39, 869, 232 42, 860, 232 42, 869, 232 +3, 000, 000 |...2.-.2-222-2.. 
From Reconstruction Finance 

Corporation funds (for loans) _. 167, £00, C00 275, 000, 000 197, 500, 000 +30, 000, 000 —77, £00, 000 
Authorizations from corporate 
funds for administrative ex- 

ve SRR ie ROUSE SL 13, 012, G00 13, O15, 000 13, 015, 000 000 ||. oot 
Grand total of items car- 
ried in bill, including 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation funds and 
corporate funds for ad- 

ministrative expenses... 846, 813, 932 075, 608, 759 9293, 315, 752 +46, 501, 820 —82, 293, 007 


! Includes Budget amendment of $1,150,000 contained in 8. Doc. No. 37, submitted afier passage of bill by the 


House. 


? This figure compares with total 1845 eppropriations for comparable items of $792,252,251 and total 1946 Budget 


estimates for this bill of $976,651,282, 


SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
probable that never before in the his- 
tory of our country have we as a peo- 
ple—all of us as citizens, each of us as 
individuals—felt so great a weight of 
personal responsibility for the solution 
of international problems as we feel to- 
day. And I mean “today” quite liter- 
ally—this calendar date of April 25, 1945, 
which is witnessing the opening of the 
World Security Conference at San Fran- 
cisco. Men and women have gathered 
together there from all over the world 
to talk of peace. These horrible years 
of war have shown us that man still 
needs restrictions and restraints to curb 
his inclinations to greed and avarice, to 
cruelty and to selfish purposes. Possi- 
ble formulas for restraints will be dis- 
cussed in the coming weeks as the whole 
world waits. 

In these last years we have learned, 
as we had never expected to learn, what 
insecurity means to the world. We have 


seen, as we had never expected to see, 
the stone and steel of great cities crash 
to rubble, the laws of powerful nations 
become as meaningless as the words of 
a forgotten language, entire peoples be- 
come wandering tribes over the face of 
an unfriendly earth. We have seen that 
happen in the twentieth century of our 
civilization. We know that it is still 
happening, now, today, on this 25th day 
of April 1945. We are resolved that such 
destruction and such horror shall never 
again be unloosed by any members of the 
human race. 

Because we are so resolved we are 
deeply aware of our responsibility. We 
know that we must transform deter- 
mination into realized fact. The San 
Francisco Security Conference must lay 
the foundation stones of the structure 
that will guarantee the security of the 
world. Many difficulties will present 
themselves, many seemingly insoluble 
problems will be encountered but its 
purpose must not be thwarted nor set 
aside. 

I know how deeply every one in this 
House is feeling the sense of personal 
responsibility to our own country and to 
the world. I know that our awareness of 
responsibility extends out from the Cap- 
itol, from Washington, and is shared by 
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men and women in every remotest sec- 
tion of the United States, and through- 
out the Western Hemisphere, that it 
reaches across the eastern and western 
oceans and over all the world. It is man- 
kind that feels responsible at this hour. 
The heart of humanity, that has been la- 
boring so long in anguish and torment, 
is throbbing teday with hope, and also 
with dréad lest expectant hope be be- 
trayed. 

Not only the delegates of the people of 


- 46 nations pledged to work for the secur- 


ity of their people at the Conference; 
not only the representatives of the people 
in the councils of their many govern- 
ments, but the people themselves—the 
men and women in homes and fields and 
factories and on the far-flung battle lines 
share that dread and that hope. It is 
the great brooding thought today in the 
mind of the whole world, this sense of 
responsibility for making sure that men 
shall not again devastate the earth, but 
that they shali protect each other from 
the passions and the forces of evil within 
them which if unchecked rise up and 
destroy the beauty that is the Lord’s. 
The desolation, the burning fires of 
agony that have been spread across the 
world must not be left smoldering— 
rather must they be transformed into the 
funeral pyres of cruelty and selfishness 
and greed from whose ashes may arise a 
new conception of man’s relationship to 
mae and bis responsibility to the Eternal 
We can build fear or we can build 
security out there in San Francisco, and 


each one of us has a responsibility in the 


matter. We can sow the seeds of more 
wars or we can open that Golden Gate 
to the new world of peace that stands 
upon the threshold of time waiting to 
be born, a world which in the words of 
the great Chinese sage Lao-tse, will in- 
sure to its children “Action without ag- 
gression, development without domina- 
tion, and progress without possession.” 

Such a goal beckons. Let us as free 
Americans determine that we shall in- 
deed fulfill our destined part in the great 
family of nations with quiet courage, sin- 
cere humility, and unfaltering faith in 
man’s ultimate victory over the dark pas- 
sions within his own soul. Let us on this 
momentous day rededicate ourselves to 
the vision of freedom that made us a 
nation, reconsecrating ourselves to the 
service of God and the welfare of men. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made earlier in the day 
and to include a proposed distribution 
of funds by experimental forest units. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE (at the request of 
Mr. Horan) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recor and in- 
clude an address. 

Mr. HORAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. CLASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a statement. 
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Mr. HAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a statement he 
made before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr. SPARKMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances and to include 
certain newspaper articles. 


Mr. OUTLAND asked and was given . 


permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. STARKEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. HARRIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the subject of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. 


AMENDING TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1940 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 231, Rept. 
No. 446), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and. ordered to be 
printed. 

Resoived, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into the 
Ccmmittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 694) to amend section 321, title 
Til, part II, Transportation Act of 1940, with 
respect to the movement of Government 
traffic. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 2 hours to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same back 
to the House with such amendments as shall 
have been adopted and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 3024) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year 
1846, and for other purposes; and pend- 
ing that motion, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate continue 
threughout the day, the time to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Jones] and 
myself. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not ob- 
ject, the length of general debate will be 
decided at the end of the day? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. That is 
correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3024, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 30 minutes. 

Mr, Chairman, it is with no small de- 
gree of pride and satisfaction that the 
committee in charge of the annual sup- 
ply bill for the Interior Department has 
made unanimously its recommendations 
and report on the appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1946. 

Having been a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee for more than 10 
years, the most of which time I have 
served as acting chairman or chairman 
of this same subcommittee, I have na- 
turally become familiar with the activi- 
ties of every phase of the Interior De- 
partment. It has been my privilege and 
pleasure to compliment certain activities 
of the Interior Department in the past 
and to rejoice in its accomplishments. 
Repeatedly have I pointed out.in the past 
the contribution it has made to the war 
effort. On the other hand, it has been 
my- duty also to observe many of its 
deficiencies and shortcomings. I hope 
that in the time allocated to me that I 
shall be able to discuss the pending bill 
as reported in a fair, frank and dispas- 
sionate way, giving to Members facts con- 
cerning the Department and its activities 
in an unbiased manner. 

In past years, it has been a genuine 
pleasure to state to the House that this 
subcommittee, of which I have the honor 
of being chairman, has worked harmon- 
iously and without friction. In fact, the 
splendid teamwork a year ago, together 
with the fine and generous spirit of co- 
operation on the part of the member- 
ship of this House, enabled us to pass 
the Interior bill within a few hours with- 
out material changes, whereas, a few 
years ago, it was a several days task. It 
is a pleasure to announce at the outset 
that our committee is again in accord on 
the bill as reported after several weeks 
of tedious hearings. Again I am glad 
to report to you that Members left their 
partisanship outside the committee room 
and that there were no bickerings, mis- 
understandings or serious differences of 
opinion. As a result of the fine spirit of 
cooperation we have presented a bill that, 
in my judgment, will mark a milestone 
in legislative history. No chairman ever 
had better support on any bill than that 
given me in the preparation of the pend- 
ing measure. For all this I am deeply 
grateful. They are the salt of the earth 
and I am sure their fine services will 
meet with the approbation of the Con- 
gress and the country. They are, as you 
know, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Kirwan], the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. NORRELL], the gentleman from New 
York [Mr, Rooney], the gentleman from 
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Ohio [Mr. Jones], the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Jensen], and the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. DWORSHAK]. 

First and foremost, Members want to 
know if the bill as presented is above or 
below the Budget estimates. I am glad 
to report to the House that the bill as 
reported is nearly $39,000,000 below the 
Budget estimates as presented to our 
committee. To give you the exact fig- 
ures. 

The committee considered Budget esti- 
mates totaling $141,346,047. 

The committee recommends appropri- 
ations totaling $102,602,628. 

The committee recommends a reduc- 
tion under the Budget estimates totaling 
$38,743,419. 

The reductions proposed in this bill are 
by far the most drastic ever made in 
connection with an Interior Department 
supply bill in all its history. The savings 
which we have made in connection with 
this bill, if we receive cooperation at the 
other end of the Capitol, and substan- 
tially all these savings could and should 
be retained, would pay the salaries of all 
the members of the subcommittee on 
Interior Appropriations for a period of 
more than 5 centuries. 

Inasmuch as the Department of the 
Interior complained that it was ruined 
by this committee last year when it re- 
duced appropriations less than $10,000,- 
000 below Budget estimates it does not 
take any great amount of imagination to 
fofesee that this committee will again be 
criticized for what might seem, at first 
blush, to be entirely too drastic reduc- 
tions below Budget estimates. In nearly 
every instance the estimates proposed 
herein to be eliminated or reduced 
drastically are new proposals, includ- 
ing construction items, plans and 
surveys for post-war construction and 
the further expansion of existing agen- 
cies and activities. In very few instances 
has the committee reduced any agency 
or activity below what it actually had in 
funds with which to operate during the 
current year. 

If Members will take the time to ex- 
amine the rather extended hearings and 
the report of our committee it will be 
found that practically every one of the 
twenty-odd agencies within the Interior 
Department, including those which have 
no connection whatever with the war ef- 
fort, ran true to form this year by once 
again demanding bigger and better ap- 
propriations. They all wanted new jobs, 
new functions, and new fields to con- 
quer. 

As the hearings continued from day to 
day and witness after witness appeared 
from the various agencies it became in- 
creasingly evident that the heads and 
spokesmen of the various agencies of 
Government have one thought in mind, 
and many have one thought only—that 
of expanding their own particular sphere 
of governmental activity. 

The thought or idea of reducing any 
part of their activities apparently has 
never been given the slightest considera- 
tion. Despite the fact that thousands of 
temporary and permanent employees 
have been separated from the service be- 
cause of the war, the committee was 
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amazed to find that the Department has 
placed on the rolls a considerable num- 
ber of new employees not authorized by 
the Congress. This situation has been 
made possible because of the huge 
amount of lapsed salaries. Those many 
lapsed salaries are caused, of course, by 
the many employees who have been 
called into the armed services and whose 
positions have not been filled. Never- 
theless the Department asked for and 
secured Budget approval of a total of 
approximately 4,015 new positions for 
the next fiscal year. Practically all 
these proposed new positions were elimi- 
nated by the committee. A few were al- 
lowed where the committee felt they 
made a good case. In slashing these 
estimates nearly $39,000,000, however, 
the committee is not attempting to pun- 
ish any agency or any individual, but, in 
effect, it is saying very definitely to the 
Department of the Interior that it must 
henceforth operate on the sum appro- 
priated by the Congress and not continue 
a determined drive on Congress and the 
Treasury for additional funds to expand 
and grow until, like the Grazing and the 
Indian Services, which I will discuss a 
little later, it becomes unwieldly and top- 
heavy. 

A moment ago I mentioned the fact 
that the Interior Department, like many 
other departments of Government, has 
many lapse salaries of employees that 
have been called to the armed services. 
This, of course, has created a surplus. 
But this surplus cash, like that in a small 
boy’s pocket, seemed to have burned the 
fingers of high officials in the Depart- 
ment of Interior. Instead of that money 
of lapse salaries going back to the Treas- 
ury where it belonged, the Interior De- 
partment has proceeded to spend their 
surplus cash in devious ways never 
dreamed of by Congress, much less au- 
thorized. Again, the Department used 
considerable surplus cash in its contin- 
gent expense fund in giving awards to 
employees ranging from $10 to $1,000 
who made the best suggestion on ways 
and means allegedly for the purpose of 
improving the service. One of these 
awards of $20 was for a bright suggestion 
about playing canned music during lunch 
hour. The Department decided to make 
this practice permanent and asked for 
$21,000 for that purpose, which the com- 
mittee very promptly denied. Strange 
as it may seem, about the most serious 
complaint or criticism that has been 
made against the committee on its 
pending bill is because of committee ac- 
tion in refusing to dole out $21,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money for this purpose. 

Of course, we realize that there are 
some agencies within the Department, 
like the Bureau of Reclamation, which 
will no doubt continue to expand in the 
post-war years, but there are several 
other agencies, such as the Geological 
Survey and the Bureau of Mines, the 
Solid Fuels Administration, the Fishery 
Coordinator, that must necessarily re. 
‘trench their huge present day expendi- 
tures. And I am assuming, of course, 
that the agencies engaged solely in war 
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activities will in due time be completely 
eliminated. 

Another practice that has become 
popular with the Interior Department, 
a custom that has also become too pop- 
ular with many other departments and 
agencies of Government, is the sorry 
practice, after this committee following 
weeks of hearings refuses their appropri- 
ations for all sorts of new planning with 
its multiplicity of new proposed jobs, of 
rushing over to the other end of the 
Capitol where, I regret to say, they are 
usually successful in having every dollar 
this committee has refused, inserted in 
their bill. Then, when this committee 
“stands hitched” if I may be pardoned 
for using that vernacular, as it did a 
year ago, and which I hope that it will 
do again this year, and the Department 
fails to get favorable action upon their 
multiplicity of inflated requests, they re- 
sort to another reprehensible practice of 
coming in at the “back door,” the de- 
ficiency subcommittee, and demanding 
the same appropriations that both 
Houses of Congress have definitely re- 
fused them. It is disheartening to any 
committee, after working long hours and 
wading through days and weeks of tedi- 
ous hearings and trying honestly with- 
out fear or favor and irrespective of per- 
sonalities involved to do a sincere and 
courageous job, having in mind the peo- 
ple at home who must pay the bill, and 
our children and our children’s children, 
who are paying and will still be paying 
heavily for this war for generations to 
come; it is discouraging to the utmost 
to have heads of departments constantly 
slipping in as I say, at the back door, 
asking for funds turned down once by 
the regular committee with what they 
call supplemental estimates under the 
guise that it is an “emergency.” This 
growing practice has reached the point 
where it- has become so tragic and costly 
that Congress cannot further ignore it. 

If Members will turn to page 3 of the 
committee report, you will find a bird’s- 
eye picture of the recommendations 
made by this committee. It is interest- 
ing to note the three columns of figures 
to the right of each activity. The first 
column shows the Budget estimates, the 
second column the amount allowed by 
the committee for the same activity and 
the third column shows the amount of 
increase or decrease as the case may be 
with a minus or plus sign. It will be 
noted that there are no plus signs in this 
right hand column and that in every in- 
stance save one small item there is a 
minus sign, meaning, of course, that the 
committee has made a reduction below 
the estimates of the Bureau of the 
Budget. And again I want to emphasize 
that the recommendations in practically 
every instance are no more or less 
than a refusal on the part of the com- 
mittee to permit the agencies within the 
Department to insist on its determina- 
tion to further expand and grow. 
LIMITATION ON USE OF FUNDS FOR TELEPHONE 

TOLLS AND TELEGRAMS 

Members will recall that last year 

when the committee placed a limitation 
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of $40,000 each on telephone tolls and 
telegrams, a wail went up from certain 
high officials in the Interior Department 
denouncing the committee for what it 
called arbitrary and unreasonable ac- 
tion. The country was told that the De- 
partment would be seriously embar- 
rassed, that the restriction would inter- 
fere with the proper functioning of the 
Department and that people might even 
suffer from cold because of our action. 
But despite such absurd statements, 
criticism, and pressure, the committee 
stood pat with a statement that if any 
real emergency arose the Congress could 
and no doubt would take care of the 
situation adequately. 

I am giad to report to the Congress 
that except in two instances, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and the Solid Fuels 
Administration for War, the Interior De- 
partment has not to this day used all the 
funds made available for rapid com- 
munication services. In those two agen- 
cies, and in those agencies only, small 
supplemental requests were made, both 
of which were allowed either in whole or 
in part. It is a genuine satisfaction to 
report to you that several responsible 
officials in the Interior Department ad- 
mitted to the committee that the limi- 
tation placed on communication funds 
has produced very wholesome results. In 
fact, at no time during the hearings was 
the repeated statement that the limita- 
tion has produced a wholesome effect 
ever contradicted. Yet, as an example to 
show that many requests were padded, or 
inflated, the Department actually asked 
for $216,000 for long-distance calls alone 
for the next fiscal year. Some repre- 
sentatives of the Department stated that 
in their judgment the limitation was 
too drastic. Possibly so. Therefore, your 
committee, in allowing a total of $80,000 
for long-distance telephone tolls, instead 
of $216,905 requested, and $70,000 for 
telegrams and cablegrams, as is provided 
in the bill, instead of the $123,230 as re- 
quested, has been extremely fair and 
liberal in the matter of providing funds 
for rapid communication services during 
the next fiscal year. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Let me for a moment discuss the office 
of the Secretary of the Interior. That 
office has been treated no better and no 
worse in this bill than other agencies 
within the Department. To the wail 
made in the past and that may be made 
in conneetion with this bill, that per- 
sonal antagonism to the Secretary is re- 
sponsible for any cuts made, the answer 
is that if you will examine the record 
you will find that not a single job has 
been eliminated from the office of the 
Secretary. 

The committee’s action and attitude 
toward the Secretary’s office was in 
keeping with its attitude toward the en- 
tire Department. It felt that there was 
no justification for granting 4,015 new 
jobs for the entire depariment, 25 of 
which were for the Secretary's already 
crowded Washington office. Moreover, 
it was fully convinced that of the other 
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3,990 new jobs requested, substantially all 
of which the committee had denied, all 
were equally or better justified than 
those envisioned and actually demanded 
for the Office of the Secretary. Before 
Members shed too many tears about the 
shabby manner in which the office of 
the Secretary of Interior has been 
treated let me suggest they examine the 
record. The fact that the records dis- 
close that the appropriations for the 
Secretary's office have increased from a 
mere $358,695 to $1,064,140 within the 
past 10 years is sufficient answer to the 
charge that the office has been mis- 
treated or discriminated against during 
the past decade. But so much for the 
time being for overgrown office of the 
Secretary of Interior. 
DEVELOPMENT OF ALASKA 


The committee is extremely interested 
in the welfare of Alaska. In years past, 
because of our great confidence, admira- 
tion and respect for Hon. Tony Dimond 
who for so many years effectively 
represented Alaska and now a distin- 
guished Federal judge, the committee 
has resolved any doubts with reference 
to proposed appropriations in favor of 
Alaska. 

The present delegate from Alaska, Mr. 
BARTLETT, appeared this year and made a 
yery splendid presentation in favor of 
Alaska. I might add that a number of 
the very few new positions granted by 
the committee were allowed for that Ter- 
ritory. 

But it will be recalled that only a few 
months ago the Deficiency Subcommit- 
tee was presented with a request backed 
by a Budget estimate which contemplated 
an Alaska Development Advisory Com- 
mission. Believe it or not, the Depart- 
ment actually asked Congress for $3,860,- 
000 which is approximately one-half the 
amount we paid for Alaska, to send a 
commission there the purpose of which 
was somewhat hazy. That subcommit- 
tee listened patiently to all the alleged 
evidence that the Interior Department 
could muster in support of that fantastic 
proposal, and then unanimously dis- 
allowed every dollar requested. In de- 
nying the initial request for $3,860,600 
the committee in its report on the bill 
stated in part as follows: 

The proposal contemplates duplicating in- 
vestigations and reports upon every con- 
ceivable topic which would be of interest to 
potential settlers or enterprising commercial 
interests. re 

The Library of Congress has shelves filled 
with documents and reports and writings 
upon the subjects of geography, meterology, 
geology, industries and resources, wildlife re- 
sources, * * *. The Library of Congress 
only recently published a bibliography con- 
taining 168 pages of titles of publications on 
Alaska on the subjects indicated. 


Imagine the surprise of our committee 
to find the same bundle in reduced form 
on our committee doorstep when we 
started hearings on this bill. This time 
the name of the proposed commission 
was not referred to and the item was 
designated merely as the item for the 
Development of Alaska. In fact it was 
not proposed to develop Alaska but to 
make another so-called survey. In 
unanimously refusing to approve the re- 
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quest the committee points out in our 
report that the General Land Office has 
three land offices in Alaska, one at Fair- 
banks, another at Nome, and a third at 
Anchorage. It also calls attention to 
the fact that an informative pamphlet 
has been issued by the Land Office to 
prospective home. owners and that the 
Library of Congress has published a book 
as a comprehensive research work and 
survey of Alaska. So we feel amply 
justified in following the lead of the De- 
ficiency Subcommittee in disallowing all 
funds for this purpose. 


BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


In connection with the Bonneville 
Power Administration, which, as Mem- 
bers understand, has charge of the dis- 
tribution and sale of power generated 
both at Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
Dams the committee was pleased to 
learn of the increasingly important part 
that this and other power and reclama- 
tion projects in the West are playing 
in the war effort. Had it not been for 
the far-sighted and courageous leader- 
ship of our late lamented leader, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, in taking the initiative 
and expediting many of these power-pro- 
jects so vitally essential to a successful 
prosecution of the war, one shudders to 
contemplate what might have happened 
in America upon being forced to enter 
a global war almost without notice. 

Except for the aluminum and other 
métals produced with power generated at 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville there is no 
question but that the war would have 
been prolonged considerably. It will be 
interesting to note that since 1940 the 
total amount of revenues received from 
the operation of the Bonneville Power 
Administration, which, as you under- 
stand, includes power generated at 
Grand Coulee as well as Bonneville, is in 
excess of $86,000,000. During the calen- 
dar year of 1944 the Bonneville Power 
Administration produced nearly 9,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours of energy and the 
revenues derived therefrom exceeded 
$22,000,000. 

The committee has provided for con- 
tinuation of operation and maintenance 
of the Bonneville Power Administration 
on exactly the same basis and in the 
same amount as was provided in the cur- 
rent law; that is, we have authorized the 
use of construction funds heretofore ap- 
propriated for operation and main- 
tenance of the power system. The 
Budget estimates proposed an appro- 
priation of new funds in the sum of 
$3,500,000 and also $706,690 from un- 
obligated funds. However, on inquiry, 
we found that on January 31, 1945, there 
was an unobligated balance on hand of 
$24,147,244 and that on July 1, next, it 
was estimated the balance would be not 
less than $17,282,969. The committee 
could see no reason why some $3,487,000 
should not be made available for opera- 
tion and maintenance as has been the 
practice for the past several years. 
While it was contended that some $15,- 
811,000 of the unobligated balance might 
be used for construction purposes, per- 
mit me to point out that clearance from 
the War Production Board has not been 
secured for 1 cent of this program and it 
was admitted by the Bonneville Power 
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Administrator that it was a gamble 
whether the construction program 
recommended was essential during the 
war. So, in-providing for this activity 
on the same basis as in the present year, 
we believe that we have provided ade- 
quately and fairly for its operation dur- 
ing the next fiscal year. 


GRAZING SERVICE 


I desire to speak briefly about the 
Grazing Service. Many of you recall 
that a former chairman’ of the Appro- 
priations Committee, the Honorable Ed 
Taylor, was author of the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act. Because of overgrazing in the 
far West he saw the dire necessity for 
some kind of stringent regulation to pre- 
vent further erosion of the lands due 
largely to such overgrazing, Some of you 
were active in assisting Chairman Taylor 
in the passage of that act. But cer- 
tainly, he did not envision the kind of 
set-up that now exists, and I am _con- 
vinced that he would be disappointed 
and chagrined and outraged to know 
that some $37,000,000 had been spent 
over a period of 10 years by or for the 
so-called Grazing Service with such ex- 
tremely meager beneficial results. It oc- 
curs to me that it would be worth while 
to read into the Recorp at this point 
the report of our committee with ref- 
erence to the present activities of the 
Grazing Service. Members will find it 
on page 10 of the committee report. 
Here it is: 

The committee has unanimously recom- 
mended a reduction in the estimates for 
the Grazing Service as submitted in the 
Budget estimates, and has recommended 
substantially the amount provided for the 
current year. The estimates for this Serv- 
ice total $1,693,700 in comparison with an 
appropriation of $999,030 (with overtime 
deducted) for the fiscal year 1945. The com- 
mittee has recommended a total reduction 
of $626,730 in the Budget estimates. The 
committee is of the opinion that, with the 
exception of increases for within-grade pro- 
motions and reallocations, additional funds 
cannot be justified from any standpoint. 

It will be recalled by members who knew 
and cherish the memory of the late Edward 
T. Taylor, author of the Taylor Grazing Act, 
and former chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, that it was his contention that 
the Grazing Service should at all times be 
self-supporting, This has not been the case 
since its first year of operation. In appear- 
ing before the Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands on April 20, 1934, Mr. Taylor made 
the following statement: 

“Secretary Ickes says he has the necessary 
force and he fully believes that he can ad- 
minister the 173,000,000 acres for $150,000 a 
year in conjunction with the Forest Service.” 

During additional hearings before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Lands on the same 
day the following testimony with reference 
to the proposed Grazing Act was given by 
the Secretary of the Interior who appeared 
in support of the legislation: 

“Senator McCarran. Have you any defi- 
nite policy in your mind, or any policy at 
all, Mr. Secretary, as to the cost of the ad- 
ministration of these matters? 

“Secretary Ickes. Our estimate is that it 
will cost $150,000 a year.” 

The first estimate that came to the Con- 
gress, however, for 1935, requesting an ap- 
propriation for the Taylor Grazing Act, was 
for $250,000 instead of $150,000. Since that 
time this organization has grown year by 
year from this rather modest beginning to 
& Budget request of $1,485,200 for salaries 
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and expenses only for the fiscal year 1946. 
The committee has also learned that this 
service has received substantial sums from 
other appropriations for the fiscal year 1945, 
for instance, funds from all sources totaled 
$1,825,000, and that all funds available to 
this service during the last 10 years approxi- 
mate $37,000,000. The committee is con- 
vinced that the Grazing Service has become 
so top-heavy that it is virtually impossible 
for it to function appropriately as was orig- 
inally planned. 

The committee further believes that the 
mushroom growth of the Grazing Service is 
largely responsible for its failure to function 
Properly and for its lack of success in pro- 
ducing sufficient revenues to maintain itself. 
It finds that the Service is headed by a 
director's office, with 10 regional offices and 
60 grazing districts with 57 administrative 
units. This overgrown organization is highly 
impractical, and unbusinesslike. It recom- 
mends the elimination of many of the sub- 
offices and other duplicating activities. The 
fees collected of 1 cent per month for sheep 
and § cents per month for cattle, in most 
areas, seem to be entirely out of line. The 
committee also recommends an adjustment 
of grazing fees to the end that the Grazing 
Service shall be self-supporting, as was orig- 
inally intended. 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE 


The General Land Office has received 
an increase over current year appropria- 
tions. That does’ not mean that the 
committee allowed all of the requested 
additional positions by any means. The 
Land Office, like every other agency in 
the Department, was pleading for more 
money than the committee felt justified 
in allowing. It is only fair to say, how- 
ever, that the General Land Office, under 
the able leadership of Commissioner 
Johnson and his efficient staff, turned in 
an excellent report this year, as in the 
past several years, and by that I mean 
that the Land Office is one of the two 
or three agencies in the Interior Depart- 
ment that is actually self-sustaining. It 
has constantly collected more revenues 
and actually turned them into the Treas- 
ury than the cost of its operation, and 
in recent years these revenues have 
amounted to about $14,000,000 annually, 
or six times the cost of operation of the 
Office. The committee is glad to com- 
mend the Land Office upon its enviable 
record. 

INDIAN SERVICE 


The committee has been rather severe 
in its report on the activities of the 
Indian Service. I am convinced, how- 
ever, that the committee, over the past 
several years, has been extremely pa- 
tient with that agency of Government 
that has expanded from year to year 
when in the judgment of most people, 
including the Indians of the country, 
it should be retrenching its expenditures. 
During the current year its appropria- 
tions are $28,930,000, including overtime, 
and the committee was amazed to find 
a request in excess of $30,000,000 for 
the next fiscal year, exclusive of over- 
time pay, which will require an addi- 
tional sum in excess of $3,000,000. 

I am glad to report that the amount 
allowed by the committee has been re- 
duced from $30,000,000 to $26,214,000, a 
reduction of $3,786,000. I am convinced 
that if properly reorganized and oper- 
ated on a business basis, that the amount 
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allowed could be reduced considerably 
more, and by that I mean by several mil- 
lion dollars, without in any way impair- 
ing the efficiency of the Indian Service. 
The committee’s report speaks for itself. 
At this point I would like to incorporate 
a part of the report in my remarks: 


In its report last year the committee 
pointed out in some detail a few of the many 
weaknesses, shortcomings, and gross ineffi- 
ciences of the Indian Service and quoted at 
some length the report of a special investi- 
gator representing the Committee on Appro- 
priations concerning the Office of Indian 
Affairs. At that time the committee was so 
impressed with the investigator's report that 
it recommended that “the Office of Indian 
Affairs needs a thorough overhauling and re- 
organization with a view to securing greater 
administrative efficiency and control and the 
resultant economies which will necessarily 
follow such change.” 

The committee regrets to report that de- 
spite the above suggestion the recommenda- 
tions of the committee have been completely 
ignored, Within the past year there has been 
no overhauling or reorganization in that 
Office and, apparently, no effort whatever has 
been made to secure either a higher degree of 
administrative efficiency or to effect econo- 
mies either in the Chicago office or in the 
field. On the other hand, the committee was 
faced with a request from the Indian Office 
for increased appropriations involving many 
new positions in each phase of its activities, 
instead of elimination of red tape, the com- 
bining of several activities into one, and the 
curtailing of overhead expense. 

The committee was called upon to provide 
a total of 306 new positions in the Indian 
Service alone and to make funds available 
totaling in excess of $30,000,000 for the next 
fiscal year, which is four and one-quarter 
million dollars in excess of the appropriation 
made a year ago for the Indian Service. This 
request is more appalling considering the fact 
that each Indian Service activity has actually 
been curtailed because of the war program. 
There has been a drastic falling off of Indian 
children attending most of the Indian schools 
throughout the country. -The relief load has 
also lessened considerably because of the 
manpower shortage. Several Indian hos- 
pitals have had.an appreciable falling off 
of patients. And yet, it is significant that 
when the committee questioned officials as 
to the need for items in the estimates that 
were clearly inflated, the stock answer was 
that they needed more money for more jobs 
in order to improve and facilitate Indian 
Office business. 

To recite one example of inefficiency and 
lack of knowledge of actual conditions on 
the part of the Indian Service, the committee 
had reason to believe that an estimate for 
funds for the operation of 18 nonreservation 
Indian boarding schools was based on too 
large an enrollment, Replies from a direct 
inquiry by telegraph on the part of the com- 
mittee to each school superintendent were 
received from 17 of the 18 schoois and showed 
a discrepancy of 317 pupils less than the 
estimate submitted by the Department and 
the Budget Bureau. In 5 of these schools the 
discrepancy ranged from 34 to 120 pupils. 
The committee has been able to effect a sav- 
ing of approximately $80,000 in this item 
alone. 

For some time this committee has been 
convinced that the regional offices in the In- 
dian Service, like regional offices in many 
other departments, are duplicating and com- 
plicating and actually slowing down the 
efficiency of the service, aside from the enor- 
mous expense involved. The committee be- 
lieves that the elimination of all regional 
offices in the Indian Service would result in 
increased economy and actually accelerate 
the work of the office. 
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Although the committee has, upon occa- 
sion, criticized the Indian Service and feels 
‘that such criticism is justified, it has not 
hesitated to commend this same service when 
such commendation is warranted. 

In this connection the committee calls at- 
tention to the fact that one activity in the 
Indian Bureau has been performing an im- 
portant and efficient service. The Director 
of Extension has performed a splendid job 
by increasing agricultural preduction of value 
to the war effort. Probably his outstanding 
achievement in this connection has been in 
the production of livestock., The beef cattle 
inventory at the close of the calendar year 
1843 showed 344,895 head valued at $21,731,- 
355 owned by the Indians. This represented 
an increase of 22,745 head over the number 
cwned in 1942 and an increase of more than 
100 percent over the number owned in 1932. 
The number of dairy cattle owned in 1943 
was 50,558 in contrast with only 16,406 in 
1933. The total income from the sale of 
livestock and livestock products for 1943 was 
$13,960,000 as compared with $1,299,888 in 
1932. 

Last year the committee expressed the be- 
lief. that the then Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs was conscientious and had a fervent 
desire to better conditions among Indians 
throughout the country, but also stated that 
he was a weak administrator who held many 
impractical theories and was unfortunate in 
some instances in. the selection of super- 
visory personnel, This is one instance where 
the Department has very reluctantly followed 
the suggestion of the committee in that a 
new Commissioner has been appointed. 

The present Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, Mr. Brophy, received his appointment 
and confirmation during the current hear- 
ings. He appeared before the committee and 
exhibited extreme interest in the welfare of 
the Indians throughout the country, includ- 
ing Alaska. The committee is hopeful that 
Commissioner Brophy will display the ability 
to bring order out of chaos in the Office of 
Indian Affairs, effect much needed economies, 
and secure a general improvement in the 
administration of Indian affairs. 

The committee again reiterates the urgent 
need for overhauling, reorganizing, and 
streamlining the Office of Indian Affairs, 
which is costing the taxpayers of the Na- 
tion more than one and a half times as much 
as the cost of the entire legislative branch 
of the Government. With Commissioner 
Brophy at the helm the committee is hope- 
ful that a year hence he will be able to rerort 
real and definite progress along the lines 
indicated above. 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


The Reclamation Service has done and 
and is doing today an excellent job un- 
der the efficient leadership of Commis- 
sioner Bashore. The fact that the com- 
mittee allowed substantial sums for the 
continuation of construction and com- 
pletion of several important projects is 
evidence that it feels these projects are 
worth while and have justified their 
continuation and enlargement. If 
Members will examine our report it will 
be found that the various reclamation 
projects have already become important 
cogs in our war food production pro- 
gram. The record discloses that last 
year the crops produced on the reclama- 
tion acreage were valued at approxi- 
mately $400,000,000. More than 9,000,- 
600 tons of food were produced on Bu- 
reau projects in 1944. Power revenues 
from installations under the jurisdiction 
of the Bureau amounted to $13,530,000 
during the fiscal year 1944. 
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It will be seen that the committee has 
made a reduction of more than $14,000,- 
000 in the Budget estimates for the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. This reduction 
may at first seem to be too drastic, but 
again it must be pointed out that no 
reclamation projects are being closed 
down and that few if any substantial re- 
ductions have been made in projects on 
which the early completion of work will 
result in increased food production in 
the near future. 

The committee considered at some 
length an estimate of $4,480,000 for the 
proposed Missouri River Basin project, 
contained in a supplemental estimate 
authorizing funds to expedite certain 
work preliminary to actual construction. 
Because of the great interest in this proj- 
ect it will be noted that the committee 
has printed rather extended hearings in 
a separate volume and made as many 
available as possible. As Members know, 
the project, was authorized by section 9 
of the recent Fiood Control Act approved 
December 22, 1944, authorizing the ap- 
propriation of $200,000,000 for the par- 
tial accomplishment of works to be un- 
dertaken by the Interior Department. 
As Members will recall, the Flood Control 
Act also provided authorization for the 
same amount, for the Corps of Engineers 
to initiate certian flood-control work in 
the Missouri Valley Basin. Recently, 
the Congress passed the War Depart- 
ment Civil Functions Act containing an 
appropriation of $1,440,000 for what is 
called advance planning in connection 
with this same project, for flood-control 
work by the Corps of Engineers. The 
committee, in allowing the same amount, 
$1,440,000 for the Reclamation Service, 

.feels that it has been fair and most 
reasonable in its recommendation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes. I 
am pleased to yield to the chairman of 
the important Committee on Reclama- 
tion and Irrigation of the House. 

Mr. MURDOCK. This may not be the 
proper place for me to ask the gentle- 
man to yield, but it seems because of the 
comment the gentleman has just made 
on reclamation concerning which our 
late beloved President had such a deep 
interest I should say that I have in my 
hand a very valuable letter signed by the 
President of the United States on April 
10, probably the last signature that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt attached to a doc- 
ument to any Member of Congress. I 
wanted the gentleman to know of this 
because of his great love for our former 
chief, and I wanted him to know that 
the last word of an official nature to any 
Member of Congress or any congressional 
group was written from Warm Springs, 
and that it was in regard to the great 
cause of reclamation for which the Presi- 
dent had done so much, as the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma has indicated. The 
last time President Roosevelt talked with 
my Committee on Reclamation he ex- 
pressed a great concern and deep in- 
terest in the Missouri Valley develop- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Ari- 
zona for his valuable contribution. Iam 
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sure that he is justly proud of the letter 
in question. May I express the hope that 
the gentleman will place the letter in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Because of 
the enthusiastic support and untiring 
energy the gentleman from Arizona has 
given the great reclamation program in 
the West, it is appropriate and highly sig- 
nificant that our late beloved President 
should have sent him such an important 
document, I might say that I also have 
what to me is an important document, 
forwarded to me by the Department of 
Justice and signed by our late President. 
It is dated the 9th of April. I see that 
the gentleman’s letter is dated the 10th, 
so that this letter is one day later. I re- 
peat that I sincerely hope the able gentle- 
man from Arizona will place his com- 
munication from the President in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


GEGLOGICAL SURVEY 


The Geological Survey, as was stated a 
year ago, has been devoting a very sub- 
stantial part of its time to activities di- 
rectly connected with the war. Its inves- 
tigations for deposits of minerals and 
ores vitally essential to the war, the map- 
ping of areas of military importance, 
and the study of water resources of value 
to military and post-war activities are 
all important contributions to success in 
the present and in the future. It is ad- 
mitted by all in a position to know that 
the Geological Survey has rendered out- 
standing service in these matters. How- 
ever, the committee believes that with 
organized resistance approaching an end 
on the European front that the commit- 
tee would not be justified in allowing ap- 
propriations for the Geological Survey 
on the basis the estimates were pre- 
pared—a two-front war—although it 
realized that there is still an important 
task for the Survey to perform in con- 
nection with the successful conclusion of 
the war. 

BUREAU OF MINES 

Last year this committee called the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
the Bureau of Mines had been more ac- 
tively engaged in the war effort, especial- 
ly since Pearl Harbor, than any other 
agency in the entire Department. The 
importance of new ore reserves so essen- 
tial to the war located and developed by 
the Bureau of Mines cannot be over- 
emphasized. The Bureau has also car- 
ried on diligent research and experi- 
mental work in the processing of ores 
that has made a substantial and im- 
portant contribution to the successful 
promotion of the war. As pointed out in 
the committee report, during the past 
year the Bureau of Mines has forged 
ahead to new and greater achievements 
in the field of exploratory research work 
which will be of inestimable value in the 
future security of the country as well as 
the present struggle in which America 
is engaged. 

The Budget estimate for the Bureau of 
Mines, like that of every other agency in 
the Department, was prepared on the 
basis of a two-front war and it was ad- 
mitted that with organized Nazi resist- 
ance approaching an end that consider- 
able tapering off of the activities of the 
Bureau could be expected for the next 
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fiscal year. Therefore, the committee has 
recommended a rather substantial re- 
duction of more than $9,000,000 in the 
Budget estimates for the Bureau of 
Mines. However, this bill makes avail- 
able to the Bureau of Mines more than 
$15,000,000 for the next fiscal year, as 
compared with less than $3,000,000 ap- 
propriated for its use during the fiscal 
year 1940, the last pre-war appropriation 
made. 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

America’s entry into the war af- 
fected the National Park Service far 
more than any other agency within the 
entire Department. Whereas 21,000,000 
civilians visted areas under the Park 
Service in the last year previous to the 
war, only 4,000,000 visited these areas 
during the 1943 travel year. It is also 
interesting to note that prior to the war 
the appropriations for the Park Service 
reached @ maximum of more than $26,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year 1939, whereas 
during the past year the appropriations 
amounted to only $4,740,000. It will be 
noted that the estimates in the pending 
bill have been reduced $724,000 and that 
the sum of $4,237,000 made available in 
this bill is the smallest amount appro- 
priated for the Park. Service since the 
fiscal year 1927. This further reduction 
recommended by the committee should 
not be construed as being a criticism of 
the Park Service. On the other hand, 
this Service is to be commended for the 
spirit with which it has carried on, un- 
der extremely adverse circumstances, 
At the suggestion of this committee sev- 
eral parks are being used for convales- 
cents, for wounded and disabled men 
and women, and for other purposes of 
value to the war program. Experience 
has shown that the parks are highly de- 
sirable for these purposes and the com- 
mittee has urged the park officials to 
continue to operate to the limit in in- 
creasing such activities. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


The Fish and Wildlife Service, as 
pointed out in the committee report, has 
played a most important role in aiding 
the war program. Its work and that of 
the Coordinator of Fisheries has resulted 
in the production of a considerably in- 
creased yield of fishery products. In 
1943 the total yield was approximately 
4,000,000,000 pounds, an increase of 
300,000,000 over the previous year. Final 
figures on the yield for 1944 show that 
the total for that year will reach the 
record figure of 4,366,000,000 pounds. 
This is one of the few activities for which 
the committee allowed some new posi- 
tions. We have eliminated none of its 
present activities and allowed a total of 
$5,689,425 for the next fiscal year, which 
is approximately twice the amount ap- 
propriated to this Service in the pre-war 
year of 1939. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that 
I am deeply grateful to Members of this 
House for their patience in listening to 
this rather lengthy and detailed state- 
ment with reference to this annual supply 
bill for the Department of the Interior. 
I also desire to again thank the commit- 
tee for its cooperation and support and 
the Members of this House for the sym- 
pathetic consideration given me person- 
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ally in the past and for aiding and ex- 
diting the passage of this legislation 
through the House. This, of course, is 
not a perfect bill, but, in my judgment, 
it is by all odds the best job ever done 
on an annual appropriation bill for the 
Department of the Interior. The time 
has come when this Congress must say 
to the respective departments of gov- 
ernment, “you cannot further expand.” 

Several years ago I stood in the old 
city of Rome and heard D'Annunzio, 
Mussolini's aged right-hand man and 
spokesman, who was known as the poet 
war lord of Italy, say that “Italy must 
expand or die,” and added that “Italy will 
not die.” That well-known slogan by 
D'Annunzio, expand or die, seems to 
have permeated the very atmosphere in 
most of the departments of the Nation’s 
capital. 

I am sure all of you were deeply im- 
pressed, as I was, with President Tru- 
man’s first address to the Congress last 
week in which he pleaded with the Con- 
gress and the country to help him in the 
tremendous task that he has been called 
upon to assume. I am sure each of you 
felt as I did, that you wanted to take 
him by the hand and assure him of your 
wholehearted support and assistance in 
the hard struggle ahead. In my judg- 
ment there is no. better way of upholding 
his hands than to accept our full respon- 
sibility as Members of this House, cut ap- 
propriations to the bone, reduce and elim- 
inate useless expenditures and make 
heads: of departments understand that 
they must live within the appropriations 
made by the Congress of the United 
States. To that end your committee sub- 
mits for your careful consideration the 
annual supply bill for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year 1946. 

Mr. JONES. Myr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, first I 
want to pay tribute to our able colleague 
the gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. JED 
JOHNSON, who was recently nominated 
by our late President, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, to be judge of the Customs 
Court of New York, a Federal court. He 
has since been confirmed by the Senate. 
This is probably the last Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill that he will 
present, I know I express the senti- 
ments of the entire subcommittee when 
I say we certainly hate to see him leave 
our midst. We are very glad for him, 
however, that he has been named to this 
position which is a recognition of his 
training and temperament. The com- 
mittee hearings of the last several years 
during his membership in Congress will 
ably recommend him to ‘the presiding 
judge and to his associate justices on the 
bench better than anything that can be 
said here by his colleagues who love him 
and have high regard for him. 

The committee will be missing a good 
examiner of witnesses. The committee 
will be missing a man who knows the 
art and skill of searching for the truth 
from the witnesses before him. This is 
a splendid background, together with 
the temperament that for a judge on 
the bench the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, JED JOHNSON, has, I know he will 
succeed and be a good judge. Would to 
God all judges who are appointed to a 
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Federal court had as much character and 
background of legal training, tempera- 
ment, and trial experience as the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, JED JOHNSON. 

Mr. Chairman, the Interior bill has 
been a pleasure to consider because of the 
exceptional amiability of my colleagues 
on the committee, both Democrats 
and Republicans. The attitude of the 
committee was one searching for infor- 
mation. I must say that it was a pleas- 
ure to work without interruptions from 
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one or more colleagues during the ex- 
amination of the other. This discipline 
of the Members upon themselves, with 
the help of the able chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma has. paid. divi- 
dends to the Congress. The committee 
has reported a bill that is nearly my ob- 
jective in relation to appropriations 
made in the fiscal year 1945. The fol- 
lowing table from the renort of the sub- 
committee will illustrate graphically what 
I mean: 


Comparative statement of the amounts appropriated for the fiscal year 1945, the Budget 
estimates for the fiscal year 1946, and the amounts recommended in the accompanying 


Dill for 1946 


Increase (+4) or Tnerease (+) or 


s decrease (—) 
Ki ;. | Amount rec- | decrease (—) 5 
a Appropriations, | Budget esti- i 5 | bill compared 
Object a fommended in} bill compared 
i mates, 1946 | “pitt for 1946 | with 1945 ee 
appropriation Ambane 
Grand total, Department of the 
e r E EE PEE EA 1 $107, 886, 461. 13 |2$141, 346, 047 | $102, 602, 628 |—$5, 283, 833. 13 — $38, 743, 419 
Comparison between 1945 and 
1946, excluding 1945 overtime 
(0D 744488) oso cc cccgncecelens= 98, 141, 998. 13°) 141, 346,047 | 102, 602, 628 | +4, 460, 629, $7 —38, 743, 419 


1 ayaa $24,384,450 contained in Public Works section of 1945 Budget and excludes $1,000,000 carried by Budget for 


Mi Bird Conservation Act. 


ote es $44,827,750 contained in Public Works section of 1946 Budget-and excludes $1,600,000 carried by Budget 


we Migratory Bird Conservation Act. 


Now, I think this is an improvement 
over appropriations bills generally this 
year. The Budget Bureau does not seem 
to be fully aware there is a two-front war 
on and has allowed extraordinary re- 
quests for all departments of Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year 1946. The 
Budget Bureau seems to have secluded 
itself last fall when the Interior Depart- 
ment was before them. They appar- 
ently never heard of the alleged labor 
shortages to produce materials for war; 
because they allowed funds to hire in- 
creased personnel in the Interior Depart- 
ment to do work that had and has little 
or nothing to do with the war effort. 

The subcommittee has been more re- 
alistic than I have ever observed in the 
consideration of these requests for funds 
as the table I have just presented shows 
to the Congress; but we have failed to 
take cognizance adequately of one evil 
which gives the Interior Department in 
particular the bureaucracy in general the 
financial rein of the Government to 
spend millions of dollars, hire thousands 
more than shown in the Budget estimates 
for the fiscal year 1946. I refer to the 
evil of unexpended balances from pre- 
vious years appropriations. The war 
has curtailed the abnormal pre-Pearl 
Harbor squandering of funds by author- 
ity of labor shortages and materials 
shortages. The Budget Bureau has al- 
lowed requests for funds to be expended 
in labor shortage areas and has approved 
requests for construction of projects for 
which the W. P. B. has not allocated må- 
terials to be used in projects that do not 
have W. P. B. approval. Congress of 
course, has been equally at fault by ap- 
propriating the funds which are now 
available to the Department of Interior. 
As of January 31, 1945, these unobligated 
balances, available for expenditure in the 
fiscal year 1946 without the funds pro- 
posed to be appropriated in this bill give 
to Secretary Ickes and his Interior De- 
partment nearly 166 percent more to 
spend, Let me emphasize this point 


again. If there was no appropriation 
bill for the Department of Interior in the 
fiscal year 1946, which we are now con- 
sidering, the Interior Department had on 
January 31, 1945, 166 percent of the 
amount in the bill to spend in 1946. So 
that there will be no argument about my 
statement I insert a portion of the hear- 
ings on this specific subject at page 68, 
part 1, as follows: 
UNOBLIGATED BALANCES, ALL FUNDS, ON JANUARY 
31, 1945 

Mr. Jones. That is, a statement of the un- 
obligated balances and contract authoriza- 
tions and unobligated balances of appropria- 
tions from revolving, trust, and other funds 
which the Department of the Interior has at 
this time, or for as late a date as you can give 
it to us? 

Mr. Fortas. Yes, sir; we will give you that. 

(The statement requested is as follows:) 


Unobligated balances as of Jan. 31, 19454 
Unobligated 
General accounts: balance 
Annual appropriations....... $35, 956, 372 
Continuing appropriations... 7 95, 468, 245 
Contract authorizations not 


covered by appropriations. 11, 650,000 
Permanent appropriations. ..._ 9, 989, 212 
Transfer funds................ 10, 636, 687 
Working funds_............... 1, 332, 064 
Trust fund appropriations.___.- 4, 793, 036 

A) ee Pa pal ES eS, 169, 835, 675 


3 Excludes War Relocation Authority. 

2Includes unobligated balances for con- 
struction which have been deferred because 
of the war. 


Mr, Jones. That includes the trust funds 
that are in each appropriation bill. Does that 
reflect the employees that would not other- 


` wise be covered? 


Mr. Fortas. Yes. 


When theserequests for funds which are 
now available to the Interior Department 
were made to the Budget Bureau and to 
the Congress, the number of man years 
proposed to be hired accompanied the re- 
quests. The money was not spent and 
the employees allowec to be hired there- 
by were not hired then; but they will 
be hired when W. P. B. stop orders 
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and manpower controls are lifted. If all 
of the funds are expended in the fiscal 
years 1945 and 1946 they will be added 
to the employees allowed in the funds 
appropriated in this bill. 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN THE INTERIOR 

DEPARTMENT 

I have always had the impression, I 
confess, until this year that Congress 
knew within a reasonable proximation 
the number of employees of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior when requests for 
appropriation bills were reported to the 
House for action. I find that I have been 
under a misapprehension. Additional 
employees above the ceilings provided in 
the appropriation bill may be hired in the 
following way: 

First. Transfer of funds from other 
Government agencies. In the table above 
you will note that there are $10,636,687 
unobligated baiances in this class of 
funds as of January 31, 1945. 

A detail of the transfer of funds from 
the President’s emergency funds and 
other departments and agencies of the 
Government to the Interior Department 
may be found on pages 63 and 64 of 
part 1 of the hearings. The manpower 
involved in such transfers for the fiscal 
year 1945 and estimated for the fiscal 
year 1946 is in the hearings at page 65 
and is as follows: 


Appropriations for fiscal year 1945 and esti- 
mates of appropriations for fiscal year 1946, 
compared with funds received by transfer 
from other departments and establish- 
ments, fiscal years 1945 and 1946 


Estimates, 1246 


Item Man-years 
Amount 
Dopart- 


mental Field 


To annual appropri- 

Ce, TE 1$132, 331, 047| 3, 331. 9131, 226.6 
Total, amount received 
f 3, 288,120) 364. 5) 1, 392.2 


by transfer. .......-.- 
Grand total-......} 135, 619, 167| 3, 696. ig 618, 8 


Appropriation, 1045 


Tota}, annual apropri- 
ations DAP OES 1$103, 217, 251| 2, 790. 8:26, 916. 6 


Total, amount received 
by transfer. .......-.-- 6,915,514) 485. 
110, 132, 775| 3, 276. 3}28, 530. 7 


“1Excludes Solid Fuels Administration for War and 
War Relocation Authority. 


Second. The trust funds provide an- 
other source of authority for manpower 
for the Department of Interior above the 
amounts contemplated in the Appropria- 
tion bill. The break-down of manpower 
in this category of funds appears on page 
68 of the hearings, as follows: 

MAN-YEARS OF EMPLOYMENT UNDER TRUST 
FUNDS, FISCAL YEAR 1945 

Mr. Jones. In addition to the table I have 
asked for will you also include the trust 
funds? 

Mr. Fortas. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 
Man-years of employment estimated under 
trust funds for the fiscal year 1945 

Southwestern Power Administration 
Grand. River Dam project, “South- 
western Power Administration”... 146.5 

Grazing Service: “Funds contributed 
for administration, protection, and 
improvement of grazing districts”._ 

Bureau of Indian Affairs: 
“Miscellaneous trust funds of Indian 


“Indian moneys, proceeds of labor”. 
Bureau of Reclamation: “Reclamation 


pa CT a I eS ee eS 55.3 
National Park Service: 
“National Park Service, donations”. 7: 
“Preservation, birthplace of Abraham 
peo apie ROE a are 2.7 
Fish and Wildlife Service: 
“Miscellaneous contributed funds”... 8.9 
“Fox and fur-seal industries, Pribilof 
TRINA A oii Soe sone 25.0 
Government in the Territories: "Funds 
contributed for improvement of 
roads, bridges, and trails, Alaska”... 5,0 
VGRRANGCROUN cos oat R eon 799.4 
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Third. The third class of funds com- 
ing under the control of the Department 
of Interior supplementing the manpower 
allowances in annual appropriation bills 
are called “working funds.” I am sorry 
to say that the hearings do not disclose 
the personnel that may be hired from 
this class of funds. 


Some indication may be had by look- 
ing at the hearings on pages 43 and 44, 
wherein the following record was made 
with reference to the division of infor- 
mation: 


Mr. JoHNson. Will you furnish the com- 
mittee a list of the mame of each person, 
the position and salary, or all employees in 
the office of the Secretary paid from the 
appropriation “Salaries, office of the Secre- 
tary"? 

Mr. Fortas. The number I gave you as of 
December 31, 1944, was the people actually 
employed, not man-years. 

Yes, sir; we will supply that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Employees in pay status during the second half of January 1945, on the pay roll for 
“Salaries, office of the Secretary” 


Name 


Division of Information: 


Rye Job Director of Information... $ 
Hollowell, Frederick 'F Assistant Director of Information. 

Allen, David 8.... Director, Radio Section. . 

ans ot Charles Information specialist ____ 

Hazam Senior information specialist.. 


Chief photo 


~ arama nia her 
ewberry, Evelyn L... 
Komove, Gertrude A 

I Heureux, Eva E. 
Kidwell, Ethel V.. 
Collins, Ruthmae 


Secretary-stenographer 
Gunn, ‘Mary V mp TAS elk, TA On ate ches, 
Richardson, Mary M.. Cherk-ty plete oo eee 
Dengler, Herbert ; Pies -| Chief engineering aide._..._.........-.... 
&rton, Harry J... Engineering aide (radio).____----._-..-_. 
Smay, Willis G... Engineering aide... 
Pace, L.. Head messenger... 


I now direct your attention to the 
hearings at page 85 where the question 
was asked a little differently. You will 
note that I asked Mr. Abe Fortas, Under 
Secretary, how much of an information 
service he had in the Interior Department 
Secretary’s office out of the funds in this 


bill and this bill alone. My question and 
the data furnished are as follows: 


Mr. Jones. I wish you would put a state- 
ment in the record as to how much you are 
spending during the present fiscal year for 
the Information Service and the number of 
employees, their scale and grade, and how 
much you propose to request out of these 
appropriations for this purpose for the fiscal 
year 1946. Put that in the record. 

Mr. Fortas. Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, 
and gentlemen of the committee, I would like 
to present Mr. John Ryckman, the Director 


-| Editor-Chief, Publications Section. - 
5 assistant to. the Director... 


Senior photographe: 
Secretary to the Director. 
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of the Division of Information, to the com- 
mittee. 


(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Statement of personnel now being paid from 
appropriation for the Division of Informa- 
tion, fiscal year 1945 


Grade 


marye 's office: 


Ryckman, John ne 
Holiowell, Frederick. 
Alldredge, Charles. 


Pace, Alf 


1945 


Statement of personnel now being paid from 
appropriation jor the Division of Injorma- 
tion, fiscal year 1945—Continued 


Grado 


Reimbursable talary 
paid by Coordinator 
of Fisheries, 


Publiestions Section: 
CAF-11. X 


Herbert, Jesse. ... 
Kidwell, Ethel... 


PAID a to oy N A 10, 
Present rate of expenditures, fiscal year 1945, 
for permanent employeos__._..........- , 530 


The difference in the size and cost of 
the Secretary’s information service on 
pages 44 and 85 may be explained in the 
business statement appearing on page 87 
of the hearings. The difference in sal- 
aries on the two pages is $18,700 and the 
income of the information office is $21,- 
612. Nearly all of this income was spent 
to hire more boondoglers and there is not 
one scratch of legal authority for having 
publicity experts in the first place. 

Look at the language in the appropria- 
tion for the Secretary’s office and you will 
not find one word about authority for 
publicity experts. As a matter of fact, the 
expenditure of money in the past and 
in the fiscal year 1946 as a result of ap- 
propriations in this bill for this Informa- 
tion Division will be a violation of title 5, 
section 54, of the United States Code. 

The record on pages 65 to 67 of the 
hearings show that the Secretary’s office 
has increased out of proportion to the 
abnormal growth of the Interior Depart- 
ment since June 30, 1941—just 6 months 
before Pearl Harbor. From the informa- 
tion on these pages’ the ballooning of the 
Secretary’s office may be better seen in 
the table 1 have compiled from the testi- 
mony of the Under Secretary, Mr. Fortas, 
as follows: 


Number of employees, Secretary’s office and 
Department as a whole 


1945.....-.- iS 
1946 (esti- 
mated)... EIS 


This is a graphic picture of bureauc- 
racy in action unrestrained to any ap- 
preciable degree by a two-front war and 
trying to grow bigger by the year. 


By 
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$4,469,629.87 we miss the goal of check- 
ing bureaucracy’s march to the mastery 
of all of us. We are thus four and one- 
half million dollars above the 1945 bill 
because the boys in the head office at 
the Interior Department have developed 
a technique that engulfs us. They are 
our masters, are they not? They, not 
we, the Congress, will decide the num- 
ber on the payroll in the fiscal year 
1946 without ever asking you, the Con- 
gress—the constitutional holder of the 
purse strings—how many, when, or why. 
How will they do it? They have com- 
plete mastery over transfers, permanent 
trust funds, working funds, and other 
income we do not know about. More 
than that, they have the unexpended 
balances that were made available until 
expended, and they will spend them 
when they want to. That is why the 
Secretary's office requested funds for 
personne: 187 percent above the 1940 
number of 276 employees. 

The Interior Department is an empire 
within an empire. Just consider for a 
moment the activities of two powerful 
bureaus in the Department. The Bonne- 
ville Power Administration sells electric 
energy which is produced and transmit- 
ted in the Northwest with facilities in 
which the Government invested the sum 
of $376,317,109 as of June 30, 1944. The 
Reclamation Service has spent the sum 
of $921,000,000 for reclamation projects 
from the funds of the Government. The 
two figures above include $180,000,000 
which the Reclamation Bureau operates 
and maintains and the Bonneville Power 
Adminisiration sells the power there- 
from, so the total Government invest- 
ment involved in the two agencies is the 
sum of $1,297,317,109, less $189,000,000. 
Total Government investment, $1,117,- 
317,109. This represents the total invest- 
ment that the two agencies operate or 
market the production from or both. 

The Bureau of Reclamation was or- 
ganized to reclaim farm lands in the arid 
and semiarid 17 Western States. It now 
casts its ambitious eyes about for more 
fertile terrain to cover. It looks with 
envious eyes upon the opportunity to 
drain the swamplands of North Caro- 
lina and Louisiana. They want to get 
money appropriated to operate power 
plants built under the Flood Control Act 
authority outside of the 17- Western 
States. 

I have always gathered in listening to 
them in the hearings heretofore and at 
the start of the hearings this year, that 
they wanted to give the impression to 
the Congress that they are good, sound 
business managers, and worthy to ex- 
pand all over the United States. In fact, 
Mr. Bashore gave the keynote idea in the 
following record of the hearings appear- 
ing at page $60 in the hearings, part 1: 

Mr. JoHNsoN of Oklahoma. I want to say 
you are surrounded by an army of experts 
who ought to be able to protect you. 

Mr. BasHore. I hope so. Mr. Chairman, it 
is not protection that I need, but I want to 
come before this committee and give you the 
information that you should have. I realize 
that you have a considerable job on your 
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hands when you go into the complexities of 
Bureau of Reclamation appropriation re- 
quests, and we want you to have all the in- 
formation you desire. Anything we are not 
able to answer now we will get for you and 
be glad to do it, because we feel the more 
people know about irrigation, the more they 
will be for it. 


I took Mr. Bashore at his word and 
asked for the interest charge on reclama- 
tion projects which the Government had 
constructed in the total sum of $921,000,- 
000. In the hearings at page 62, part 
3, I wanted to know how much- the 
interest component was on the $921,000,- 
00 worth of reclamation projects. Al- 
though the record of the question is 
twisted differently, they knew what I 
wanted. Instead they gave me the col- 
lections in the Colorado River Dam fund 
which I could get myself from the annual 
reports required by law. When I first 
saw the printed record I phoned them 
immediately and was promised interest 
computations would be furnished me. 
On the 2ist of April I received the follow- 
ing letter from the Reclamation Bureau: 

UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF.THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU oF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1945. 
Hon. ROBERT F. JONES, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Jones: On Wednesday you tele- 
phoned Assistant Commissioner Warne ask- 
ing fcr information with regard to the 
amount of interest that the Government had 
paid on the money that has been invested 
in capital improvements of reclamation 
projects. You asked for this by project and 
by years. 

As you know, it is the policy of the Bureau 
of Reclamation to make every effort to pro- 
vide the information that is requested of us 
by Members of the Congress, especially by 
members of the Appropriations Committee, 
which has a responsibility to the Congress 
as a whole with regard to our work. It is, 
however, impossible to provide the informa- 
tion you requested at this time. It will take 
several months of work to compile the figures. 
Our law does not require such computations 
to be made year by year and we must go 
back through 43 years of records and make 
computations. We are getting in touch with 
the Treasury Department for their aid in 
interpretation of your question and are 
studying the import of the existence of the 
reclamation fund with regard to it. 

We shall continue to endeavor to get the 
information for you and I shall write further 
at a later date. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. W. BasHore, Commissioner. 


Now, it would seem that approxi- 
mately 125 employees in the Reclama- 
tion Bureau hired as accountants ought 
to be able to give honest estimates to a 
Congressman. I suppose it would be too 
much to hope for or to expect, being a 
mere Congressman, for the Bureau to 
get the information from the project 
offices because the two sets of figures 
would not be the same. Few figures in 
the Washington office that have been 
furnished to the committee have keen 
the same. 

As a matter of fact the Bureau of 
Reclamation furnished data to the Bon- 
neville Power Administration and I was 
examining the Bonneville witnesses on 
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apparent discrepancies in Reclamation 
Justifications and theirs and Mr. Mar- 
lett, controiler of B. P. A., said at page 
319, part 1, as follows: 

Mr. Mar.etT. Well, we show expense of 
$1,813,968, which includes a special item of 
$1,000,000 to cover the in-and-out costs of 
the Shasta generators. 

Now, against the Bureau's figures, if you 
credit their revenues, you get the same ex- 
pense figure that I have here. In fact, the 
Bureau supplied these figures for us. The 
only thing is we added $1,000,000 additional 
because of the in-and-out costs of the Shasta 
generators. 


It is interesting to note that on page 
1252 of the hearings, the Reclamation 
Service witnesses testified that the Gov- 
ernment investment in Grand Coulee 
Dam was as follows: 


Summary of investment as of June 30, 1944 


Allocation q 
Direct of cost of | Total'in- 
facilities joint vestment 
facilities 


Trrigation (including 


pumping power) __| $7, 794, 305}$53, 301, 136) $61, 095, 441 
Commercial power. _| 45, 072, 283| 33, 756, 625) 78, 828, 908 
River regulation... __|-.-_..--.-- 34, 081, 184) 34, O81, 184 
Flood control and 

navigation.........|.-.-.------] 1,000,000; J, 000, 000 

Total co... 52, 866, 588) 122, 138, 945) 175, 005, 533 


Mr. Jones. What is the actual cost of con- 
struction? 

Mr. KusacH. That is $120,342,700 for the 
dam and the reservoir, including roads, and 
railroads, and bridges, the construction of 
the Government town, but excluding $1,796,- 
300 of cost of repairs to spillway. The cost of 
the power facilities, and for the power plant 
structures is $45,072,200. 

Mr. Jones. Is that in addition to the other 
facilities, the last figure you read is that 
figure in addition to the $120,000,000? 

Mr. KUBACH. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. So the original $120,000,000 is 
the original cost of Government construction, 
exclusive of the second item? 

Mr. KusacH. We have other items of ex- 
penditures for irrigation facilities of $7,794,- 
300, repairs to spillway bucket, cost of shoto 
units, and other items making a total of 
$180,813,189, 


Now, I realize that the apparent dis- 
crepancies in Grand Coulee investment 
are explained partially at page 303 of the 
Bonneville Hearings with information 
supplied for the record some weeks after 
the hearing was conducted; but my ex- 
amination of Dr. Raver and Mr. Marlett 
were based on exhibit E of B. P. A. which 
were based upon information furnished 
by the Reclamation Bureau furnished to 
B. P. A. which shows Government in- 
vestment in Grand Coulee at $185,986,426 
after a deduction of $9,289,340 for in- 
terest. To emphasize that either or both 
of these agencies are experts at juggling 
figures I submit evidence on the fact ap- 
pearing at pages 1238 and 1239 of part 
One of the Hearings, as follows: 

ESTIMATED COST OF FROJECT 

Mr. Jones. On page 78, part 2 of your justi- 
fications you submit that the ultimate esti- 
mated cost of this project was $513,620,000, is 
that correct? 

Mr. KupnacH. We have submitted revised 
sheets for page 78. 
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Mr. Jonzs. What does that revised sheet 
show? 3 

Mr. Warne. The revised sheet shows the 
estimated ultimate cost is $487,030,000. 

Mr, Jonrs. On your self-liquidating invest- 
ment, power revenues, you show on page 78, 
$426,620,000, is that correct? 

Mr. Kurpacu, The revised sheet shows re- 
payment from power revenues, $398,565,000. 

Mr. Jones. Why have you revised your 
sheets and these figures? # 

Mr. WARNE. This sheet was revised, Mr. 
Jones, for the reason that it was made out 
last December. The original sheet was made 
out last December, and since that time cer- 
tain adjustments have been made in it in 
conformity with further studies that have 
gone toward an allocation report. 

Mr. Jones. Did you consult with the 
Bonneville Power Administration before you 
changed these figures? 

Mr. WARNE. These figures do conform with 
the same figures that the Bonneville Power 
Administration is using today. 

Mr, Jones. Well, answering my question, 
did you consult with them after their testi- 
mony here? 

Mr. WARNE. We have consulted with 
Bonneville after their testimony here and 
before that. 3 

Mr. Jones. You consulted with them after 
they testified here, though? 

Mr. WARNE. Yes, sir, 

Mr, Jones. Did you look at their testi- 
mony? 

Mr. WARNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Where did you look at it, down 
in the Department? 

Mr. Warne. At the Department. 

Mr. JoNES. Why did you concern your- 
selves with what Bonneville testified to with 
reference to Grand Coulee? 

‘Mr. WARNE. We concerned ourselves sir, 
with what the estimated ultimate cost is as 
determined since the sheet was made up, after 
a series of studies that went into the making 
of the allocations report. Now, if you would 
like an explanation of the differences in the 
two figures, I should be glad to give it to you. 

Mr. Jones. I will get to that later. The 
Bonneville Power Administration testified 
that they got their figures on Grand Coulee 
Dam from the Reclamation Service, and I 
wonder why you have to consult with them 
to give us figures here in the Appropriations 
Committee. Are you not in charge of opera- 
tions and construction of Grand Coulee? 

Mr. WARNE. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Jones. Why do you have to make your 2 


figures jibe with theirs? - 

Mr. WARNE. We did not make our figures 
jibe with theirs, Mr. Jones. We made our 
figures conform to the report that was in 
preparation at the time this sheet was origi- 
nally submitted. 

Mr, Jones. Well, the substantial changes 
in the corrected sheets that you have made 
are on Grand Coulee. 

Mr. WARNE. Yes, sir. 


I became more intrigued with the 
Bonneville Power Administration and the 
Reclamation Service when it grew ap- 
parent that the enlightenment of the 
committee on specific details of opera- 
tion, management, and basic facts and 
figures to audit the financial condition 
of the various projects from a cost ac- 
counting standpoint, seemed to black-out 
or fade out in inverse proportion to the 
number of witnesses that appeared. 
While Mr. Bashore stated his willingness 
to give us all the facts we wanted, 
although he faltered to the point that 
the subcommittee had to hold a subse- 
quent meeting and vote to order him to 
deliver a memorandum of understanding 
between his Bureau and B. P. A. for the 
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marketing of power from Coulee, he at 
least did have the good grace to make 
the statement. 

Dr. Raver, on the other hand, made no 
such gesture to the committee, and the 
record bears out the fact that he was a 
very unwilling witness, as far as I am 
concerned. This is borne out by the fact 
that I have tried to get from him a sched- 
we of amortization pay-out from the last 
of March until last Saturday, April 21, 
when he furnished me an alleged sched- 
ule which I think I can properly char- 
acterize as a stock promoter’s statement 
with an Alice in Wonderland take-off. 

The schedule of Rate Pay-out Test 
Study is not capable of being checked. 
Column 2 gives an assumed total oper- 
ating revenue. Nowhere, however, are 
there any figures of kilowatt-hours sold 
or the amount of energy delivered from 
Bonneville or Coulee. Neither are the 
operating revenue column nor the deduc- 
tions from operating revenue for Coulee 
generation or Bonneville generation in 
columns 4 and 7 capable of confirmation. 
Nowhere has the unit rate for electrical 
energy, firm or secondary, from either 
of these plants been given. I find that in 
reporting to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion that the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration has in its report from No. 1 used 
a different unit cost for every report it 
has made. In this rate test study it is 
impossible to tell what they have pulled 
out of the hat this time. 

Fortunately the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration is caught up in trying to 
mislead a member of the committee be- 
cause they have gone on record for 3 
full years on reports of expenses for power 
furnished to them from Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee Dams. The following in- 
formation is taken from pages 522 and 
523 of the Federal Power Commission 
Report, Form No.1. It shows the amount 
of energy and. the price allowed for this 
energy in their financial statements: 

Bonneville Dam, 1940 and all prior: 
242,261,674 kilowatt-hours for $528,876.64, 
average of 2.18 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

Coulee Dam, 1941: 7,455,000 kilowatt- 
hours for $3,490.74, average of .47 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. 

Bonneville Dam, 1941: 894,184,700 
kilowatt-hours for $418,695.38, average of 
AT mills per kilowatt-hour. 

Coulee Dam, 1942: 741,821,000 kilowatt- 
hours for $263,326.28, average of .35 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. 

Bonneville Dam, 1942: 1,807,309,000 
kilowatt-hours for $641,483.14, average 
of .35 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

Coulee Dam, 1943: 2,816,955,729 kilo- 
watt-hours for $2,112,716.80, average of 
.75 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

Bonneville: Dam, 1943: 2,801,473,100 
kilowatt-hours for $2,101,104.83—above 
estimate—average of .75 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour. 

Not satisfied with this amount of vari- 
ety, B. P. A., in submitting the test rate 
payout study to me, used two other figures 
for the same year’s expenses for power" 
furnished them by the two dams for re- 
sale. The following table shows the de- 


_ ception of Bonneville Power Administra- 


tion in table, if not indicting, form: 


1945 
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Table of power consumed and paid for by Bonneville Power Administration to Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville Dams 


Coulee Dam generation in kilowatt-hours 


Bonneville Dam generation in kilowatt-hours 


-- 12, 801, 478, 100 
3 3, 488, 873, 392 


2, 234, 102, 066 


FORMULA AND COMPUTATION FOR PROVING POW ER RATES PAID BY BONNEVILLE POWER "ADMINIS= 
TRATION TO’ COULEE AND BONNEVILLE DAMS 


t Payments for Bonneville 
Total deliveries 
$3,212,820-$4,603,540 4 
9,317, 181,189 
=0,94 mill per KWH 


Average cost per KWH 


is C 
Aveia oit per KW Payments for Coulee power 


Total deliveries 
= $9,022,007 è 
9,234,102,066 
=0.975 mill per KWH 


1 From Federal Power Commission Report. 
2? From Bureau of Reclamation. 
+ From Bonneville Power Administration, 


4 From Bonneville Power Administration Rate Pay Study, Apr. 17, 1945, column No, 4, 
* From Bonneville Rate Pay Study, Apr. 17, 1945, column No. 7, 


Mr. Chairman, these tables are a 
devastating indictment of the accounts 
kept by the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration and Bureau of Reclamation Serv- 
ice financial accounts. Remember the 
rate pay-out test study of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration carefully 
tried to guard against giving power con- 
sumed and the rates of purchase from 
the dam authorities so that their figures 
could be proved within the confines of 
the schedule. I have had to prove the, 
or disprove the rates reported to Con- 
gress by the Reclamation Bureau by 
figures on rates and energy consumed 
which were filed by Bonneville Power 
Administration with the Federal Power 
Commission. Now, I will submit page 78 
of the justifications originally submitted 
by the Bureau of Reclamation and a cor- 
rected page 78 which was submitted on 
March 17, 1945, to the subcommittee— 
just 2 days before the reclamation hear- 
ings started. The original and the cor- 
rected pages respectively follow: 

[Original page] 
Columbia Basin project 4 
Pertinent data: 


Project authorized._.--_---- August, 1935 
Construction began...-.--..- 1 Dec 13, 1933 
Power first made available... July 1, 1941 
Financial data: 
Estimated ultimate cost....- $513, 620, 000 
Construction costs, June 30, 
De oe ee ee oe ee 188, 844, 000 
Power revenues to June 30, 
SEG Nee cise N aa in ae 9, 781, 758 
Power revenues accrued dur- 
ing fiscal year 1944__...._. ‘5, 938, 450 
Estimated cash collections, 
fiscal year 1945.__._...._. 5, 836, C00 
Estimated cash collections, 
fiscal vear 1946_.........- 5, 974, 000 
Repayment plan: 
Contemplated reimburse- 
ment by water users...._- $87, 000, 000 
Self-liquidating investment, 
power revenues___-.._-..- 426, 620, 000 
Total estimated ultimate 
COBDS ad ee 513, 620, 000 


1N, I. R. A. funds allotted for construction 
prior to specific authorization of the project. 

Note.—Pursuant to Executive Order No, 
8526, August 26, 1940, all revenues are de- 
posited in the Treesury of the United States 
for credit to a special account. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior is to determine the 
amount allocable respectively to the Bonne- 


ville Power Administration and the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE PROPOSED FISCAL 
YEAR 1948 


Estimated operations will reflect a net re- 
duction in the 1946 estimate over that for the 
fiscal year 1945. This is due to an estimated 
reduction in the cost of guards, materials, 
and supplies consumed in the protection of 
life and p*operty; also, to the elimination of 
an appropriation to the National Park Serv- 
ice for the administration and development, 
for recreational use, of Columbia River 
Reservoir. 

Due to war conditions and the stepped-up 
program for installation of three additional 
power-units in the west power plant, together 
with their associated transforming and 
switching facilities and the completion of 
additional plant services and structural de- 
tails of the west power plant, ordinary plant 
operating costs were increased approximately 
80 percent when these units were placed in 
operation, 

Production expense, $490,800; Operation 
and maintenance of the Grand Coulee power 
plant composed of 10 gencrating units on 
June 30, 1944, totaling 818,000 kilowatts in 
capacity, is estimated to cost $0.60 per kilo- 
watt, or a total of $490,800. 


[Page corrected Mar. 17, 1945] 
Columbia Basin project 4 
Pertinent data: 


Project authorized__.-.--.. August 1935 
Construction began__-.--.. Dec. 13, 1933 
Power first made available.. July 1, 1941 


Financial data: e 
Estimated ultimate cost.... 1 $487, 030, 000 
Construction costs, June 30, 

180, 813, 189 
Power revenues to June 30, 

1944 (estimated)... 
Power revenues accrued dur- 
ing fiscal year 1944 (esti- 
mated): Oo. o.<teenee eee 
Estimated cash collections, 
fiscal year 1945_._-.-..._ 
Estimated cash collections, 
fiscal year 1946....--... 

Repayment plan: 

Contemplated 


29, 781, 758 


2 5, 938, 450 
2 5, 836, 000 
2 5, 974, 000 


reimburse- 
87, 465, 000 
Repayment 


TOVO a a 398, 565, 000 


486, 030, 000 
1 $1,000,000 allocated to navigation and 
flood control. ' 
? Estimated at 1 mill per kilowatt-hour 
pending final determination. 


Norse.—Pursuant to Executive Order No. 
8526, Aug. 26, 1940, all power revenues col- 
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lected by the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion are deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States for credit to a special account. 
The Secretary of the Interior is to determine 
the amount allocable respectively to the 
Bonneville Power Administration and to the 
Bureau of Reclamation for payment for power 
delivered by the Bureau to the Bonneville 
Administration. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE PROPOSED, FISCAL 

‘ YEAR 1946 

Estimated operations will reflect a net re- 
duction in the 1946 estimate over that for 
the fiscal year 1945. This is due to an esti- 
mated reduction in the cost of guards, ma- 
terials, and supplies consumed in the pro- 
tection of life and property; also to the elimi- 
nation of an appropriation to the National 
Park Service for the administration and de- 
velopment, for recreational use, of Columbia 
River Reservoir. 

Due to war conditions and the stepped-up 
program for installation of three additional 
power units in the west power plant, together 
with their associated transforming and 
switching facilities and the completion of 
additional plant services and structural de- 
tails of the west power plant, ordinary plant 
operating costs were increased approximately 
30 percent when these units were placed in 
operation. 

Production expense, $490,800: Operation 
and maintenance of the Grand Coulee power 
plant composed of 10 generating units on 
June 30, 1944, totaling 818,000 kilowatts in 
capacity, is estimated to cost $0.60 per kilo- 
watt, or a total of $490,800. 


These pages of the justification are 
significant because they do not present 
the kilowatt-hours generated in the fis- 
cal year 1944 so that the committee 
members can prove their figures of in- 
come or estimated income. Ihave a sup- 
plemental memorandum from the Recla- 
mation Bureau which shows the energy 
generated during this fiscal year 1944 to 
be 5,750,949,460 kilowatt-hours. The in- 
come for this amount of power is stated 
in the original justification and esti- 
mated in the corrected page, you will 
note, as $5,938,450. The Reclamation 
Service says this is at the rate of 1.1 mills 
a kilowatt-hour. 

My conclusion is proven that the Bòn- 
neville Power Administration has 
charged itself a lower rate, as the tables 
from the Federal Power Commission, 
which I have previously quoted to you, 
show in order to make their financial 
picture look good to Congress. The Bu- 
reau charges in its statement of the 
project at Coulee a higher rate to make 
Reclamation’s financial picture look 
good. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a malicious ac- 
complishment of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, that the Congress and the 
peopie of the United States cannot 
ignore. The Congress had better make 
& thorough investigation of these agen- 
cies if other summary means cannot 
reach them. Thisis over a billion-dollar 
enterprise, business enterprise, paid for 
by the Government, and there is no one 
but this Congress to correct the vicious 
evils which are disclosed here. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? > 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. The gentleman 
made the statement a minute ago that 
he challenged the information to show 
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that the figures of the Bonneville Admin- 
istration, in particular, were wrong. 
Why does the gentleman think that the 
Bonneville Administration would try to 
show figures that misrepresented the 
facts when, as I understand the situa- 
tion, the dams are built by the people’s 
money and the electricity generated is 
used by and for the people? The dams 
are there and paid for. Why would 
they try to misrepresent the cost of this 
electricity? What is the_basis or the 
reasoning for the gentleman’s state- 
ment? 

Mr. JONES. Ido not Have to provide 
the answer why the Bonneville Power 
Administration would misrepresent or 
withhold information from Congress. I 
think you will have to look and search 
the minds and hearts and the souls of 
Dr. Raver or Mr. Marlett and his large 
crew of accountants, and search the 
heart and soul and mind and body and 
spirit of the Reclamation Service to find 
the answer to that question. I cannot 
justify any reason that they give. All I 
can say is that I condemn it. I have 
heard for years that the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the Federal 
Power Commission were setting stand- 
ards in America to stop the cheating of 
the public in the matter of rates based 
upon the amount of investment charges, 
with the amortization charges, charge- 
offs for income tax purposes, and other- 
wise. 

I have heard that they were the watch- 
dog of the Treasury, but apparently no- 
body has any control over the Bureau 
of Reclamation and Bonneville Power 
Administration power development, op- 
eration, and maintenance expenses, and 
nobody in Congress to this date that I 
know of has been given an operating 
statement. When I tried to get it, they 
have reluctantly given information 
piecemeal and have tried to wait until 
such a time as they thought it could not 
be analyzed. I can play along with Dr, 
Raver just as long as he wants to play. 
I can get the information piecemeal. I 
was not half so much interested in the 
Bonneville Power Administration and 
in the Reclamation Service power invest- 
ment and their operation and mainte- 
nance costs, their profit and loss state- 
ment, the amount they charge to invest- 
ment for power, irrigation, navigation, 
and so forth, until I saw there was reluc- 
tance. When a man who is a public 
servant shows a reluctance to tell the 
story and delays in giving information 
from public records, I begin to get 
suspicious. I think the analysis I have 
made from the records which are beyond 
their control, which they have made in 
the past, from the records of the justifi- 
cations upon which computations can be 
checked back, justifies my suspicions. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have not yet be- 
come familiar with all the power produc- 
tion of the Reclamation Service, but in 
regard to the cost accounting of the 
older project, especially at Boulder Dam, 
I would refer the gentleman to the last 
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three reports the Bureau has submitted. 
They are given in detail with regard to 
the power sold at Boulder Dam. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. Under a special 
statute they have to get out an annual 
report. The kind of a report that is 


.gotten out for Boulder Dam is similar 


to the report, a semireport, that was 
given in the back of the justification for 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 
As you will find in the Reclamation Bu- 
reau hearings, I asked for reports of 
exhibits A, B, D, and E for reclamation 
projects. I showed the Reclamation 
Service the reports the Bonneville Power 
Administration had made and said, “Get 
those for me and put them in the hear- 
ings.” I have analyzed some of them, 
and what do you think? In attempting 
to get the information in the way that 
Boulder has put up the records and in 
the way that T. V. A. has put them up, 
I had in the mail today a letter under 
date of April 24, over Mr. Bashore’s sig- 
nature, which reads as follows: 

In response to your request, there is at- 
tached a consolidated statement of power sys- 
tem operating expenses, classifying in more 
detail the expenditures for operation and 
maintenance reported in summary statement 
inserted in the record of the hearings of the 
Interior Department appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1946. 


Why this delay? It is impossible to 
get a letter with the figures and be able 
to argue on the floor in the afternoon, for 
a layman, for an ordinary Member of 
Congress—impossible. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Who 
has the ultimate determination of the 
power rates to be charged by the Bonne- 
ville project? 

Mr. JONES. As I understand, the 
basic law, the Bonneville Act requires 
that power rates be made which will pay 
the interest on the investment and the 
amortization of the entire cost of the 
project over a reasonable period of years. 
The point I wanted to find out and check 
for myself and satisfy myself about was, 
Are they doing it according to law? 
That is what the argument is all about. 
If they had given it to me, if I thought 
they had made the amortization rates 
correctly, if I thought they had based 
their figures upon the actual operations 
so far, I might be satisfied. As it stands, 
there is no method of checking them ex- 
cept to use collateral figures, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Is there 
not a basic formula that they have to 
apply to determine what rates they shall 
make to recoup the investment? 

Mr. JONES. That is what we are 
arguing about, the formula that they 
use. Apparently they are in the guess 
stage. The gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak! obtained an admission from 
them in the record—he will no doubt 
discuss it and you can find it in his 
examination of the Bonneville Power 
Administration at page 327, part I—that 
they had guessed their rates. Apparent- 
ly that is the way the rates have been 
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set, and that is the same rate they are 
using now. They claim now it was a 
good guess. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. What 
part does the Federal Power Commission 
play in this matter, if any? 

Mr, JONES. I cannot answer the gen- 
tleman fully as to that, except probably 
to establish uniform accounting proce- 
dure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. In de- 
termining the rates, do they write off 
from the investment those parts of it 
that pertain to flood control, to recrea- 
tion, to all those things which have a 
general cost and which should be written 
off, in my opinion? 

Mr. JONES. I am sure I do not know, 
from the inadequate statements they 
have furnished us. The statements do 
not even show any charge for amortiza- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. I -understand in the 
course of history of attempting to control 
the Mississippi River we have spent a 
lot for flood control, and those are pub- 
lic moneys spent in the interest of con- 
trolling the floods, and even making re- 
parations after the floods have come and 
gone. 

I understand that in the allocation of 
costs which necessarily has to affect the 
revenue from any dam that might affect 
flood control, certain deductions and al- 
lowances are made from the base upon 
which power rates are determined. Is 
that true, to the gentleman’s knowledge? 

Mr. JONES. I can only speak regard- 
ing the testimony in this bill. I tried 
my best to analyze this bill, and the 
Reclamation Service is doing what the 
Bonneville Administration did. 

Mr. HORAN. The charge has been 
made here. 

Mr. JONES. Did I make a charge 
regarding the War Department? 

Mr. HORAN. No. 

Mr. JONES. No; all right. Let us 
stick to these facts and talk about Bon- 
neville. I know that the gentleman is 
very much interested in Bonneville, and 
I understand that he has been given a 
complete set of rates from Dr. Raver last 
Saturday. I have never seen a com- 
plete set of rates yet. I would be very 
glad to give the gentleman time later on 
to discuss this question. 

Mr. HORAN. I would like to know if 
the rates are wrong, and the gentleman 
made a direct assertion that they are, 
and I would like to know in what detail. 
aaa! are wrong I want them corrected, 


Mr. JONES. I should be glad to at- 
tract the gentleman’s attention to the 
hearings, and I know he has read them, 
where they say they have guessed at the 
rate. Itis in the hearings, I have not 
said it. I have made no charges but 
I am willing to charge and agree with 
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them if they have guessed at that. Al I 
want is proof that they have guessed 
right. I have not got it yet. That is 
what I am kicking about, for information 
to prove it. 

Mr. HORAN. That is what I am after 
also. 

Mr. JONES. They do not have a 
comptroller such as a private business 
concern. The Controller of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration reports di- 
rectly to Dr. Raver. The General Ac- 
counting Office does not have any control 
over the amortization costs of charges 
made or the rates made. No, all the 
Comptroller General asks, “Have you ap- 
plied the money on accountable warrants 
for the purposes of the appropriation?” 
There is no one standing between fraud 
and honesty except the Congress of the 
United States. All I am saying is that 
they made a mistake. Their figures do 
not jibe. Each agency has given costs 
and expenditures and power generation 
charges which build up the financial 
statement in the eyes of the Congress 
that make each of them both look good. 
Iam calling their hand on it and I will be 
glad to receive any information they 
have to disprove the charges. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
Chairman, will the gentlemar. yield? 

Mr. JONES. Now I want to pass on. 
I have tarried enough on this. I will be 
glad to yield time to the gentleman to 
talk about it. 

On the basis of revenues stated in this 
amortization rate pay-out schedule of 
$20,908,468, the estimated income in 1944 
the payments to the Grand Coulee for 
power furnished, they claim—taking 
their figures again—is $4,960,600 plus. 

The payments to the Bonneville Dam 
for power generated is $2,787,000 plus, 
retained by the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, $13,158,122. 

I realize that in commercial practice, 
a generator of power does not get a large 
share of the funds. But this is a public- 
expenditure program. ‘The public is in- 
terested in this, and I point out that Dr. 
Raver’s Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion, in this kind of profit-showing in his 
statement for the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, has what Sam Insull never 
dreamed of having. Why, with that 
kind of showing and allocation for costs 
for power purchase, he can build up his 
operating expenses to enormous sums to 
make it look good. ‘This is a public-serv- 
ice proposition. 

Now, let us turn to the Government in- 
vestment and the figures that the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration and the Rec- 
lamation Service furnish us. 

There are $74,842,000 invested in the 
Bonneville Power Administration, ac- 
cording to their figures, which is 34 per- 
cent of the combined investment. 
Bonneville Dam, with a $57,000,000 in- 
vestment allocated to power 26 percent. 
Grand Coulee, $89,701,000, is 40 percent 
of the total investment. If you apply 
Government investment in Grand Coulee 
Dam, Bonneville Dam and Bonneville 
Power Administration on & percentage 
basis in relation to revenues as a public 
enterprise, you get a Bonneville Power 
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Administration revenue share of $7,108,- 
880; Bonneville Dam share of $5,436,201, 
and Grand Coulee reclamation project 
$8,363,386. That is quite a little different 
picture on the basis of Government in- 
vestment and operation of the applica- 
tion of the income those three ways. 

Of course they do not have to do that, 
according to law, but I say you are start- 
ing a Frankenstein in the operation and 
combination of these three dams that 
you will live to regret if the Congress 
does not take some cognizance of the 
present horse and buggy laws with refer- 
ence to the generation of power, and the 
time to do it is now. I know they are 
within the law on their approach to allo- 
cations, if they have made them cor- 
rectly, or charging only a portion to 
power, but Congress had better be careful 
or an evil will grow that will change the 
entire internal economy of the whole 
country. 

Let us look at the effect of the rate on 
the war production. The statement was 
made in the justification that the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration had saved 
some $45,000,000 on the basis of their 
rates in the aluminum production, and 
the general inference was left that other 
power companies were robbing the 
people. There was also the statement 
that if power contracts were canceled 
there would be a damage charge to the 
Defense Plant Corporation which it 
would have to pay of $9,000,000. That 
intrigued me, because here is a situation 
of one Government agency, a permanent 
agency as Bonneville Power Administra- 


. tion is, making a contract with the De- 


fense Plant Corporation, another Gov- 
ernment agency, which is a war expendi- 
ture agency, saying, “We will drive you 
to the corner, just like Sam Insull in 
the private-utility game would be ex- 
pected to do, you have got to use so 
much power or we will charge you dam- 
ages of $9,363,000.” So I asked the De- 
fense Plant Corporation, “What is your 
authority for bailing out another Gov- 
ernment agency?” I submitted some 
questions, and I will put those questions 
and answers in the Record. I find tomy 
amazement that instead of $9,000,000 
liability as reported to the committee, 
there is a potential liability reported in 
Mr. Stanfield’s testimony, the general 
counsel, of $32,700,000 that may have to 
be paid to the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration. The break-down is contained 
in this letter which I will insert in the 
RECORD. 

The effect of that is this: You have a 
Government agency bailing out a per- 
manent agency, making the B. P. A. 
financial statement look good again, and 
charging it up to the war effort. What 
kind of patriotism is this, to charge a 
rate of $17.50 per kilowatt year and then 
put damage charges on top of it—one 
Government agency getting its life and 
breath from the United States Govern- 
ment, charging the same Government of 
the United States an excessive price to 
generate power to build war material, and 
bail them out possibly to the tune of 
$33,000,000? Where is the authority for 
it? The record will show that they even 
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required that in order for the aluminum 
production of the Defense Plant Corpo- 
ration to avoid paying excessive prices 
for generating power, all aluminum 
plants in the United States must be shut 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has again expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 


The contracts provide that all alumi- 
num plants must be shut down before 
the Defense Plant Corporation can avoid 
penalties under. their contracts. I- 
thought we were all putting our shoul- 
ders to the wheel to help win the war. 
As a citizen of the United States, I am 
interested in America rather than the 
Northwest. I have respect for Dr. Raver 
trying to build up the Northwest, but I 
despise a public official—a public official 
of the United States Government—who 
demands a gangster contract from an- 
other Government agency supported by 
the taxpayers of the United States for 
the purpose of watering his financial 
statement. That sort of conduct of Dr. 
Raver and his organization “out-Insulls” 
Sam Insull. It certainly is not the way 
for a public official to conduct the public 
business in peacetime; in war it is repre- 
hensible. As long as I have breath of 
life to fight such conduct I am going to 
fight this narrow-minded, short-sighted, 
selfish desire of Dr. Raver for a false 
Bonneville Power Administration ag- 
grandizement. 

So that I may be just, I want to sub- 
mit the record of this “Rob Peter to pay 
Paul” enterprise of the Bonneville Power 
Administration. At page 15 of the 
Bonneville Power Administration justi- 
fications the following statement ap- 
peared: 

The Administration’s industrial contracts 
normally require a payment of a cancelation 
or termination charge. Such charges would 
total approximately $9,000,000 as of July 1, 
1945, assuming cancelation of all such con- 
tracts on that date. The cancelation charge 
is intended to contribute toward the cost of 
remarketing the power made available for 
sale by such contract cancelations. In this 
connection it should be noted that the Ad- 
ministration has applied in all its short-term 
contracts its standard wholesale rates, which 
were fixed prior to the war and which are 
designed primarily for 20-year contracts 
rather than the short-term war contracts. 


I asked the Controller of Bonneville 
Power Administration for more informa- 
tion on the subject. The record of the 
questions and answers appear on pages 
324 and 325 of the hearings, part 1, and 
are as follows: 

CANCELATION CHARGES ON CONTRACTS 

Mr. Jones. Well, now, you state in your 
justifications here on page 15 that you ex- 
pect to have cancelation charges on con- 
tracts to the extent of $9,000,000. You had 
them as of February 1 is that correct? 

Mr. MARLETT. Where does that appear, Con- 
gressman? 

Mr. Jones. In the second paragraph on 
page 15. 

Mr. MARLETT. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. You say you will collect as of 
July 1, $9,000,000 in cancelation charges. Is 
that in accordance with amounts collected? 
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Mr. MaRLETT. No; we would not collect that. 
We say that if our power contracts were can- 
celed, under the terms of those contracts, 
that cancelation charges would be payable 
hi. the amount of $9,000,000 by our customers 
who buy power from us. 

Mr. Jones. Do you have those provisions in 
your contract? 

Mr. Marterr. Yes; they are in the power 
contracts, 

Mr. Jones. I would like to see a copy of a 
contract With those provisions in it. 

Mr. MARLETT. All right. 

Mr. Jones. Have you collected any amount 
to date from cancelations? 

Mr Marterr. No, sir. The cancelations so 
far have been by the Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion. These provisions are contained in the 
Defense Plant Corporation contracts, as well 
as in private industrial company contracts. 
We expect, while here in Washington this 
trip, to have discussions with the Defense 
Plant Corporation in regard to settlements 
under those contracts for cancelations that 
have occurred or that will occur. 

Mr. Jones. Now, do you anticipate what 
the total amount will be if you collect under 
present contracts outstanding? 

Mr. Marierr. The amount will be reduced 
as time goes on. If all the plants operated 
for 20 years, there would be no cancelation 
charge at all. For each year that the plants 
operate, the charge is reduced 5 percent. 
‘Therefore, the amount we will actually col- 
lect will depend upon when the cancelation 
is made. 

We did have shut-downs by the Defense 
Plant Corporation of two aluminum-pot 
lines out at their Troutdale plant and two 
lines out at their Spokane plant. However, 
they are now reopening those pot lines, and 
we do not know when the finel termination 
will be made. In the meantime, the power 
contracts were not canceled, 


I next sought information from the De- 
fense Plant Corporation to get the final 
details from their point of view. The 
questions submitted by me and the an- 
swers of Mr. Sam Husbands, Director of 
Defense Plant Corporation, on the sub- 
ject, are as follows: 


22. Question. There was testimony given by 
the Bonneville Power Administration that 
the Defense Plant Corporation had agreed 
with the Bonneville Power Administration to 
pay damages for cancelations of power con- 
tracts between the Defense Plant Corporation 
and the Bonneville Power Administration in 
connection with production of aluminum in 
the Northwest, and the testimony indicated 
that some $9,000,000 is sought to be collected 
from the Defense Plant Corporation if and 
when cancelations are made. By what legal 
authority do you propose to pay damages to 
the Bonneville Power Administration? Will 
you please cite the section or sections of law 
upon which you rely to make this kind of a 
contract and payment of damages? 

Answer. Pursuant to the authority con- 
tained in section 5d of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended, D. P. C. 
was created, at the request of the Federal 
Loan Administrator and with the approval 
of the President, with authority (a) to build 
war plants, and (b) to lease or arrange with 
others for their use and operation for war 
purposes. The powers of D. P. C., which in- 
clude the power to contract, are set forth in 
its charter dated August 22, 1940, as amended, 
certified copy of which has been filed with 
the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, and first pub- 
lished in the Federal Register on June 19, 
1941._ 

Acting pursuant to this authority, D. P. C. 
has entered into power contracts with Bonne- 
vile Power Administration (hereinafter 
called Bonneville) for the supply of power 
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for the operation of the Spokane, Wash., 
Troutdale, Oreg., and Tacoma, Wash., atumi- 
num reduction plants. The contract for 
power for the operation of the Tacoma, 
Wash., aluminum plant, dated August 20, 
1942, specifies a contract demand of 42,000 
kilowatts and is for a term of 5 years. Ac> 
cording to the terms of this contract, it can 
he canceled by D. P. C. before its expiration 
only upon the happening of certain specified 
events and upon payment to Bonneville as a 
cancelation penalty of an amount equal to 
$17.50 times 42,000 (the contract demand) 
less 5 percent for each year the plant has 
operated. If this plant were ordered closed 
as of May 1, 1945, without an opportunity on 
the part of D. P. C. to give the required 120 
days’ notice, approximately the following sum 
would be due Bonneville under such con- 
tract: 


Power bills for notice period. _____ $250, 000 
Cancelation penalty _......-..____ 645, 000 
ORR tie oe 895, 000 


Also according to the terms of this con- 
tract, upon its expiration D. P. O. is obligated 
to pay to Bonneville as a termination penalty 
the sum of $530,000 unless the contract is 
renewed for substantially the same block 
of power and the new purchaser assumes a 
similar termination penalty. Payment of 
the termination penalty may be avoided only 
if the plant operates for a 20-year period. 

A contract dated February 18, 1942, as 
amended, specifying a contract demand of 
130,000 kilowatts, has been entered into with 
Bonneville for the operation of the Trout- 
Gaie, Oreg., aluminum plant. This contract 
is also for a 5-year term and can be canceled 
by D. P. C. before its expiration only upon 
the happening of certain specified events 
and the giving of certain notices and upon 
the payment by D. P. C, of a cancellation 
charge of $1,000,000 reduced at the rate of 
5 percent of such sum for each year the plant 
operates. According to the terms of this 
contract and as part of the cancellation pen- 
alty, Bonneville has the option to aquire the 
electrical facilities which D. P. C. constructed 
to serve this plant which cost D. P. C, ap- 
proximately $2,500,000, at 50 percent of the 
actual cost. Again in this instance, upon 
the expiration of the 5-year term D. P. C. is 
not relieved of the penalty but must pay a 
termination penalty of $700,000 and sell to 
Bonneville, if it so elects, the $2,500,000 of 
electrical facilities at $1,250,000, If this plant 
were ordered closed as of May 1, 1945, with- 
out an opportunity on the part of D. P. C. 
to give the required notice, approximately 
the following sum would be due to Bonne- 
ville under such contract: 


Power bills for notice period_____ $700, 000 
Cancellation penaltty------------ 865, 000 
TOW tone acnuceteer ee 1, 565, 000 


D. P. C. has also entered into contracts 
dated May 1, 1942, and February 19, 1943, re- 
spectively, specifying an aggregate contract 
demand of 195,000 kilowatts for the opera- 
tion of the aluminum plant at Spokane, 
Wash. These contracts are for a 5-year term 
and can be canceled by D. P. C. prior to their 
expiration only upon the happening of cer- 
tain specified events and the giving of cer- 
tain notices and upon payment to Bonneville 
of $17.50 times 195,000 (the contract de- 
mand) less 6 percent per year for each year 
the plant has operated, 

If the Spokane, Wash., plant were ordered 
closed by W. P. B. as of May 1, 1945, without 
an opportunity on the part of D. P. C: to give 
the notice required, approximately the follow- 
ing sum would be due Bonneville: 


Power bills for notice period_____ $1, 225, 000 
Cancelation penalty___..-.__--_- 3, 000, 000 
Total ose oe ase ee 4, 225, 000 
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Again, in this instance, after the contract 
has expired D. P. C. must pay a termination 
penalty of $2,400,000 unless the contract is 
renewed and a new purchaser, satisfactory to 
Bonneville, assumes the obligation. 

D. P. C., in addition to the three power 
contracts with Bonneville for the aluminum 
plants, has also entered into contracts with 
Bonneville for power for the operation of the 
aluminum-sheet mill at Spokane, Wash., and 
the ferrosilicon plants at Spokane and 
Wenatchee, Wash. The cancelation and ter- 
mination penalties payable to Bonneville by 
D. P. C. under the latter contracts follow the 
same pattefn as outlined above. 

The aggregate termination penalties under 
all D. P. C.-Bonneville contracts which will 
be payable by D. P. C. at the end of the con- 
tract terms, unless the respective plants con- 
tinue to use the amount of power which was 
originally contracted for, will be approxi- 
mately $5,000,000, according to our computa- 
tion, rather than $9,000,000 as indicated in 
question 22 above. None of the Bonneville 
contracts contain provisions which permit 
D. P. C. to obtain relief from power charges 
in the event a plant is partially curtailed or 
in the event a plant is placed in stand-by 
condition. 

One cf the specified events which would 
permit D. P. C. to cancel the Bonneville 
aluminum plant power contracts upon 
proper notice and be relieved of liability for 
further power charges is that operations at all 
D. P. C. aluminum plants must cease. As- 
suming that one D. P. C aluminum plant lo- 
cated other than in the Bonneville area con- 
tinues in operation, and that the aluminum 
plants in the Bonneville area were ordered 
closed by W. P. B. on May 1, 1945, D. P. C. 
in such circumstances would be obligated to 
continue to pay to Bonneville the power 
charges provided for in the contracts for 
their full terms aggregating approximately 
$19,600,000. Similarly, the Bonneville power 
contracts for the two ferrosilicon plants and 
the aluminum rolling mill also enumerate 
as grounds for concelation certain specific 
events which, because of existing conditions 
that were not foreseen at the time the con- 
tracts were negotiated, are now unlikely to 
occur. Again in connection with these lat- 
ter contracts, if the specific grounds for 
cancelation do not occur D. P. C. under the 
terms of the respective contracts as now 
written would be obligated to continue to 
pay the power charges for their full terms 
which it is estimated will aggregate approxi- 
mately $13,000,000. Thus under the con- 
tracts as now written D. P. C. has a con- 
tingent obligation to pay to Bonneville ap- 
proximately $33,000,000 for power which it 
may be unable to use if the plants are closed 
for reasons other than the specific grounds 
specified in the respective contracts, 


At this point in Mr. Husbands’ reply 
to my question, I wish to insert a letter 
I requested from Mr. Husbands, Director 
of Defense Plants Corporation, showing 
the detail of the $33,000,000 potential 
liability. Mr. Stansfield, Assistant’ Gen- 
eral Counsel, writes as follows: 


DEFENSE PLANT CoRPORATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 21, 1945. 
Hon. ROBERT F. JONES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN JONES: Mr. Husbands 
has requested that you be furnished with a 
break-down of the $33,000,000 estimated fig- 
ure appearing on page 16 of his letter dated 
April 18, 1945. 

The break-down of the approximate $23,- 
000,000 figure is as follows: 


1945 


Power bills from 
May 1, 1945, to 
end of contract 
year (estimated) 


Location of plant: ' 


Very truly yours, 
E. A. STANSFIELD, 
Assistant General Counsel. 


Now to continue with Mr. Husbands’ 
answer to potential liability to Bonne- 
ville Power Administration: 


The cancelation and termination provisions 
in the Bonneville power contracts were stren- 
uously cbjected to by D. P. C. at the time 

' these contracts were being negotiated. 
Bonneville insisted, however, upon the in- 
elusion of provisions of this character to 
protect in part the fixed charges on its in- 
vesiment to serve these war loads during the 
period which might elapse between the clos- 
ing of the war plants and the date such 
power would be used in the post-war period, 
The Troutdale, Oreg., power contract was 
executed on February 19, 1942, which was 
prior to the effective date of the President’s 
directives, hereinafter mentioned. All other 
contracts entered into with Bonneville prior 
to their execution by D. P. C. were referred 
to the Federal Power Commission which, pur- 
suant to the President's directives of Sep- 
tember 26 and October 22, 1942, had the re- 
sponsibilily of determining whether the pro- 
posed rates and conditions were fair and 
reasonable. F. P. C., acting in accordance 
with such directives, advised D. P. C. that 
the contracts referred to it were consistent 
with the President’s directives, whereupon 
D. P. C., having no other alternative, signed 
the contracts. The Troutdale, Oreg., con- 
tract, although executed prior to the Presi- 
dent's directives, was submitted to the F. P. C., 
in December 1942 for its review and renego- 
tiation under the terms of such directives, 
but to date we have received no comments 
from the Commission on the Troutdale con- 
tract. Bonneville has recently indicated its 
willingness to consider revisions of the exist- 
ing contracts, and this matter is now re- 
ceiving consideration. Photostatic copies of 
the President's directives, the letter of the 


Federal Power Commission dated November ° 


1i, 1942, implementing such directives, the 
letter from F. P. C. dated December 4, 1943, 
approving the Bonneville contracts as con- 
sistent with such directives, and related cor- 
respondence are enclosed. 


Now to complete the record I submit a 
letter and data attached from Bonneville 
Power Administration detailing the 
$9,600,000 item discussed before the sub- 
comimiitee, as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
BONNEVILLE FOWER ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 21, 1945. 
Hon. Rosert F. JONES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Jones: Attached herewith is 
statement you requested over the telephone 
on the $9,000,000 item mentioned on top of 
page 15 of the justification. I feel that this 
gives you the information you requested, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. P. ALVEY, 
Consulting Engineer. 
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Statement of cancelation charges 


Cancel- 
ation 
Customer charge, 
July 1, 
1945 
Alcoa-Vanconver-.. $1, 339, 349 
Kaiser-Vancouver. 6l, 
Olympic Mines... () 
Oregon Shipbuilding... 61, 879 
Pacific Carbide, Portland... , 
Defense Plant Corporation: 
Tacoma Aluminum. ._......... 629, 987 
Spokane Rolling. ____. 762, 808 
Spokane Reduction. 957, 370 
D 2, O11, 646 
867, 770 
843, 562 
336, 321 
TA a T NE Sr 1, 460, 351 
9, 360, 736 


1 Company may not cancel until 3 years from date 
cervice first started, which was on July 10, 1943, 


The foregoing assume that the various re- 
quired notices, etc., would be given so as to 
make cancelation effective in each case as of 
July 1,1945. For the same contracts the cor- 
responding total as of July 1, 1946, is 
$8,808,739. 

You will note that not all the above is 
against D. P.C. Page 25 of the written justi- 
fication does not state this is all D.P:C.. We 
have made no representations to F. P..C. in 
regard to the collection of these items as 
none of the D. P. C. contracts has been 
canceled. 


Now let us consider the cost. of the 
War Department-operated flood-control 
dams. 

Mr. HORAN. | Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? I would like to ask a 
question there. 

Mr. JONES. Just a minute, if the 
gentleman please, just a minute. 

In Ohio some years ago we organized 
the Miami Conservancy District which is 
a political subdivision of the State of 
Ohio, the benefits of which are estimated 
to be $100,000,000 by Dr. Morgan, of 
T. V. A. fame. 

To save time I will quote from a report 
of the Miami Conservancy District as 
follows: 


THE STORY OF THE MIAMI CONSERVANCY DISTRICT 

The district: The Miami Conservancy Dis- 
trict is a political subdivision of the State 
of Ohio, established June 28, 1915, under the 
provisions of the conservancy act of Ohio, 
The district exists for the purpose of building 


. and maintaining flood-control works in the 


Miami Valley. It includes portions of nine 
counties, namely, Montgomery, Shelby, 
Miami, Clark, Greene, Warren, Preble, But- 
ler, and Hamilton. The power to organize 
a district is vested in a court made up of one 
common pleas judge from each county. The 
executive direction is in the hands of three 
directors, appointed by this court and report- 
ing to it. The directors in turn employed a 
secretary, an engineer, and construction or- 
ganization, sold bonds to provide the neces- 
sary funds, and proceeded to build the works. 


I call your particular attention to the 
subject following in the report: 


Where the money comes from: Legally, the 
conservancy district, under the provisions 
of the Conservancy Act, is a public corpora- 
tion, armed with all necessary powers to levy 
taxes, borrow money, condemn land, or to 
do whatever may be necessary to the accom- 
plishment of the flood-prevention work. In 
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August 1915, the three appraisers appointed 
by the conservancy court, began to determine 
for all réal property and for the communi- 
ties as a whole, the benefits which result 
from the construction of the flcod-preven- 
tion works. About one-half of the total 
benefits was assessed to the cities and coun- 
ties as. a whole. These are in.proportion to 
the degree a flood equal to that of 1913, 
would affect them as communities. The 
other half of the benefits Was assessed to the 
individual pieces of property subject to actual 
flooding. The value of the property, degree 
of protection needed and provided, depth 
of flooding in the 1913 flood, were ail con- 
sidered in arriving at the result. In order 
that the assessment would be equitable, 
property affected similarly by flooding was 
assessed like proportions of their values. For 
instance, ail the properties having 10-fcot 
depths of water over the first flood in 1913 
were considered as benefited by the same per- 
centage of their appraised value, and similarly 
for the other depths of flocding. About 69,- 
000 pieces of property belonging to nearly 
40,000 different owners were appraised. When 
the benefits were added up they totaled $77,- 
000,000 in round numbers. 

The construction is being paid for from 
the proceeds of the sale of §33,890,909.83 
worth of bonds, secured by the benefits ap- 
praised and : approximately- 50. 
percent of the total benefits. The bonds will 
be retired by 1949, a portion being taken 
up each year. The money to take up the 
bonds, to pay the interest on the bonds, 
and to pay for the maintenance of the works, 
is provided by a tax against the benefited 
property. Since about-one-half of the total 
benefits was assessed against the cities and 
counties of the district, about one-half cf 
the yearly tax is levied against all of the 
property in the cities and counties. The 
other half is levied against the properties 
protected against actual ficoding in propor- 
tion to their benefits. 

In addition to the establishment of the 
benefits, the damages caused by the proposed 
works were set by the appraisal- board. 
Rights-of-way were obtained, and the rights 
to flood the lands in the retarding basins 
were secured. As these lands are still avail- 
able for agriculture, a portion of the land- 
owners elected to sell a flood easement to the 
district. Others, uncertain as to the effect 
of the basins on their property, sold their 
holdings outright to the district, About 39,- 
000 acres were so purchased. These lands are 
being resold with a ficod easement attached. 


The cost of construction, or I should 
say the total principal obligation, of the 
conservancy district was approximately 
$33,000,000. The people in my district 
and surrounding territory helped to pay 
for it. They obligated themselves on 
bonds for 54% percent interest. This 
means the paying of another $33,000,000 
before it is paid out. Annually the 
farmers whose lands might be benefited 
pay, the people in the cities pay, the 
counties pay, the villages pay, everybody 
who had a possible benefit bears a portion 
of that cost on their tax bill. I know the 
law states that on flood-control projects 
the Federal Government pays the whole 
freight, I know that; but it does not fol- 
low that it is right. I know that only 
the farmer pays reclamation repaymenis 
for Government improvements there. I 
know the cities, and the villages, and the 
towns which get the benefits of the in- 
creased wealth and trade do not pay one 
single dime. But when you add the 
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power features to those dams, those 
reclamation projects and in those flood 
control projects and give cheap, subsi- 
dized power to the cities that never paid 
1 sou for the development it is not right 
to let them go untaxed. We need to 
examine, now, with America staggering 
under a $200,000,000,000 debt, we need 
to recognize the cost of these projects 
and the pay-back; and if the several 
cities, and towns and States that benefit 
from the increased wealth produced by 
our expenditures to control floods and 
save life and property should bear a share 
of the cost. We need to have them all 
pay like the Miami Conservancy Dis- 
trict pays in Ohio; and I shall be glad 
to submit to any committee or any Mem- 
ber who wants to consider it, the finan- 
cial statement of that outfit. My people 
never gained a single penny, and yet in 
the last 8 years we have spent the vast 
sum of $326,000,000 from the general 
fund for reclamation projects in In- 
terior bills alone. To that we are add- 
ing $20,000,000 today. No interest is 
ever paid back; nothing is ever paid by 
the cities to bring millions of acres of 
adjacent land into production. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. The gentleman 
now addressing us represents the Fourth 
Congressional District of Ohio adjoining 
mine, does he not? 

Mr. JONES. That is right. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. And the three ad- 
jacent districts, those of Mr. MCGREGOR, 
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Mr. WEICHEL, and Mr. SmrrH, contain 
hundreds of thousands of acres of about 
the best farm lands in the United States. 

Mr. JONES. ‘That is right. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Does the gentle- 
man know of any section of the United 
States that practices better soil conser- 
vation, land use, stock breeding, or di- 
versified farming then this particular 
section of the country? 

Mr. JONES. No; I do not. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I wish to call the 
gentleman's attention to a statement of 
the director of agriculture of the State 
of Ohio. This gentleman is a Democrat, 
reporting to a Democratic Governor. He 
is a fellow citizen of mine, a resident of 
my own county; and is an honorable 
gentleman. He states that this year 
700,000 of those acres will be untilled for 
lack of manpower and machinery. Ina 
break-down of the figures, he says we will 
have twenty to thirty thousand less of 
sugar beets. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. He said that we 
will have 5,000 acres less in tomatoes, 
and 50-percent reduction in fruit; 19.30 
percent reduction in pork, and 17 per- 
cent reduction in the production of meat. 
Can the gentleman tell me why we should 
pay for the development of these lands 
which are unproductive, when 700,000 
acres of the best land in the world stand 
idle? 

Mr. JONES. I made the statement to 
the Reclamation Bureau that paying out 
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millions of dollars in capital and inter- 
est for the production of new land is 
to me nonsense, when you spend millions 
of dollars to stop the production of things 
before the war and keep land out of pro- 
duction. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I am sorry, I cannot 
yield. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I must refuse to yield. 
To show what the picture would be if 
the Grand Coulee, the Bonneville Dam, 
and Bonneville power investment were 
brought under the present law, such as 
we have in Ohio, and how the pay out 
comes back, if any, I shall submit the 
actual financial statements furnished to 
us in the justification. Following that, 
I have prepared a financial statement 
based upon total Government investment 
by the Bonneville Power Administration, 
figures furnished for all the features of 
the project, and I find if the law were 
like the law we have in Ohio for the 
conservancy district referred to, that for 
the fiscal year 1944 the Bonneville Dam 
and the Grand Coulee and the Bonne- 
ville power investment would show a loss 
for the years accumulated up to June 
30, 1944, which is staggering. I want 
to make this last observation, and that 
is a statement made by Thomas Edison, 
which I shall insert in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks, in the 
hope that it will provoke thought among 
the Members of the House. 


Exuieir A—U. S. Government Columbia River power system—Pro forma combined state ment of income 


Fiscal year Fiscal y Fiscal y Fiscal Fiscal y Total Estimate, n 
1940 and year cal year year year otal to July 1 to ‘Total to 
prior 1941 1942 1943 1944 June 30, 1944 Dec. 31, 1944 Dee. 31, 19441 
0 esting revenues and other income: 
Z Jor ete roven energy. $420, 344 $1, 895, Ta $5,320, zs $1, ap, te $20, sg a $40, ee re $52, Hg ai 
ther electric revenue. Sean he 3, 5 7 
Other income... E n, ane 16, 901 12, 540 41; 116;)_.. tase 41, 116 
Total operating revenues and other income........... 426, 544 5, 365, 833 12, 089, 625 20, 908, 468 40, 636, 093 52, 299, 093 
Operating expenses: 
Bonneville Power Administration. 528, 793 1 sore 155 2, 877, 599 3, 617, 432 11, 376, 036 
Ronneville Dam project. ._...................---..--.- 321, 787 2, 669 298, 212 414, 798 1, 653, 237 
Grand. Couleo Dam project...» << 2 see cafes eee fee dee i 245 674, 146 1, 813, 968 , 564, 359 
Total operating expenses. ..............------.--22.2- S48, 580 2, 155, 069 8, 849, 057 5, 846, 198 16, 593, 632 
== ——<—<—s == C eg 
Beroak 
Bey ie Power 2 Aam inistration ser oe = Bo $1, uw a $3, = ma 
nev am pro; A 1, 887, 
Grand Coulee Dam project... 2 179, 482 594, 792 683, 374 1, 457, 648 000 1, 957, 4S 
Total depreciation expense....-......--2-.--2------- 416,015 001,123 | 1,867,781 | 2,275,929 7, 380, 183 
Total operating expenses and depreciation. .....----- 1, 264, 595 8, 146, 192 8, 122, 127 19, 443, 816 23, 982, 815 
=] I 5n 
Ln Sit, EEE A Sadar T EE E E EE A: 2, 219, 641 12, 786, 341 21, 192, 278 7. 124, 000 28,316, 278 
Interest expense: 
Bonneville Power Administration .._............-..- 220, 279 931, 969 4, 980, 207 5, 943, 207 
Bonneville Dam project.. .......-......-.-..-.---.2--- 800, 3, 564, 442 4, 164, 442 
Grand Coulee Dan project... ---- = 5-22 -- sone nnn] OE STEE 1, 811, 635 4, 173, 631 408, 631 
‘Total Interest exponse.........--....2--.s0--<--e-n0-- 1, 029, 660 4, 781, 390 12, 718, 280) 15, 516, 28 


NGC SN CONG (OR TORS) nc cocina concave E E A 12, 799, 908 


1 Based on estimated data for the last 6 months of calendar year 1944, 
# Indicates red figure. 
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Exumrr C.—U, S. Government Columbia River power system—Pro forma combined balance sheet, Bonneville Power Administration, 
Bonneville project dam and Grand Coulee project dam, as of June 30, 1944 


PRELIMINARY 
ASSETS AND OTHER DEBITS LIABILITIES AND OTHER CREDITS 
PLANT INVESTMENT 
Federal investment (see exhibit E)...........-----..---_--....---.---. $339, 859, 941 
Investment in plant facilities (seo exhibit D)_........-......-.....-.---- $337, $11, 494 : 
i CURRENT AND ACCRUED LIABILITIES 
INVESTMENT AND FUND ACCOUNTS Accounts payable... 5.25 NE ces cecuas E $2, 314, 318 
000 Other current and accrued liabilities_.._......-....----.--.-- 77, 600 
000 —— 2, 391, 978 
528, 000 DEFERRED CREDITS 
T Miscellaneous deferred credits ...-...---2..-2-.2 -0na 58,839 
405 > 
307 Reserve for depreciation 
a Reserve for Shasta units installation and rentals_ yin ast 
18, 581,128 Contributions in aid of construction............-.-...--..----.--..----- a Sea 175 
DEFERRED DEBITS 
Preliminary survey and investigation charg: 236, 896 Earned surplus set 8,473, 998 
reliminary s Macey Se A) apne strplos 0 nics ts code capussnhe nada taaaee rapes S N 
Clearing E A 22. .2...-..-.-.- 208, 387 : ne b 
Retirement work in progress. 1180, 457 
Other work in progress. .__. 569, 632 
Other deferred Gebits..... 2.2.2.2 222222 eel ieee. ee 118, 002 
—_— 1, 042, 460 
DOR eA TT E NEA E E T seneied 357, 963, 082 Le ee ee Sane re peri ease ce a E 257, 963, 08 
Red figures. ¢ 
Exuieit D.—U. S. Government Columbia River power system—Schedule of plant investment as of June 30, 1944 
Total as of June 30, 1944 
f j Present com- Future river 
Interest dur- mercial power regulation 
Inyestment | ing oe Total 
ion 


Columbia Basin project: 
CU ad oe hs Ti ea NE aie een ae ce ae Came $1, 862, 186 | | $47, 752,406 | $47, 762, 406 |...-----.....- 
Joint facilities, including interest on power portion. ..... $127, 396, 173 š 


es poco during construction to Jan. 1 


$177, 170 
1, 947, 318 
49, 
2, 174, 016 
Net joint facilities to be distributed_ - 125, 222,157 | 741,949, 430 | $53, 227, 079 $1, 000, 000 $29, 045, 648 
Divect:insisetion Melitiog oss eo Se os E O a eT NO MEO eae nc ence 7, 785, 445 |.....----.---- 45 100, SAB; | ETNE anna aes 
Total Columbia Basin Project .-.-.-+-5<.5-20--2-i--nensenn ene eee 180, 760, 008 89, 701, 836 
Bonneville Dam project: 
ee ay a. Oe ey ie ea wees Se eee aero 37,584,418 | 37, 584, 418 
Joint facilities navigation. ..............-.......-...c2s.cile- sess cent 44, 624, 479 20, 093, 230 
Total Bonneville Dam project_...............-....-...-----.-.----- 79, 969, 597 82, 208,897 | 57, 677, 648 
Bonneville Power Administration: Transmission facilities. 74, 151, O11 74, 842, 589 74, 842, 589 
Grand: total ic oss ic eco E DOR a 329, 764, 907 8, 046, 587 | 337,811,494 | 222, 222,073 


1 A portion of the ultimate power facilities cost will he allocated to irrigation when the Novte.—The allocations of joint facility investment to power, irrigation, cte, are 


power facilities used for irrigation purr ping ere instelled. preliminary inasmuch as they have not been officially approved. 
2 Allowance hes not been given to elimination of interest during construction on ® Reserye for depreciation: 
rolatively smali emcunt of ens eee P Bonneville Power Administration. $3, 239, 320 
3 Includes $5,246,373 for River Regulation for Ferneville Dam, of which amount Columbia Basin. project... 1, 457, 648 
$520,244 is intercst during construction. Bonneville Dam project. 1,481, 174 


Bonneville 
Bonneville | Grand Coulee * 
P ower Aam: Dam project | Dam project | Combined 
A ODEI ti EMS IOAN ES Be ang de eh gay nan dae heed eax nasaanbaups cdeas aaa aaa $113, 920, 758 $83, 601,876 | $179, 477, 675 $377, 020, 309. 
Bonneville Power Administration emergency fund appropriated from revenues. = Li (ee ay nd ed E INN 500, 000 
Donations and other Federal aids ?...2.....-....--._....----.------------..-- 23 L E A CE TA 10, 593, 869 
Interest on Federal investment 3..__... 3 5, 671, 786 20, 764, 868 
Advances from speotsl deposit apeount_— 5 o-oo +. na Bonne che ho ran n= pes nnceeeneneeeses £00, 200, 000 
‘ Gross appropriations and advances-..--........- 409, 848, 046 
Oss: 
Unrequisitioned funds_____.........-.-.-... 
Operation and maintenance expense charged to 
Net appropriations and advances__..._.....--.....----..- 195, 257, 766 376, 317, 109 
Grodi tavenue deposite by Honnevitiewrower Administration. 2c. one oes oc en ah Let fon wath a econ been aaaea E ales enkai 536, 457, 168 


Ret Foderal.inveatinmnt sl 00 Nase ne ee Neda arn odors sd E aaa ee een peta lan aan seada 339, 859, 941 


1 Amounts for both construction and operation are included. &¢e note 5. 

* Public Works Administration loans and grants, ete. F 

3 Estimated cost to pete ant Bod interest on funds edvanced to the projects. Of the $20,764,568 total, aca represents interest expense and is so shown on exhibit A and 
note 5, 


$8,046,587 is reported on exhibit D as interest during construction which forms part of plant investment. 
4 This item deducted to eliminate nonpower items from totals. - 
3 Inasmuch as the gross investment of $376,317,109 includes e: c items (operations and Interest) as well as plant investment, the revenue ae pre are deducted to get the 
net investment. These deposits have been sufficient to return all operating and interest costs and to repay a share of the capital investment. of the power investment end 
part o! the irrigation investment will ultimately be repaid through power revenues, 
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Columbia River power system—Pro forma combined statement of income, showing how the taxpayer comes out if all features of the 
investment were repaid as Miami conservan cy district 


Estimate, 


F eee Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Eos July 1 to toe 
prior 1 1 1944 Dor Ey 1944 


Operating revenues and other income: 


Sales of electric energy. $426, 544 | $1, es $5, 320, 319 |$11, 970,472 | $20, 835, 262!$40, at foo |$11, * 000 | $52, 106, 100 
Other electric revenue... D be cehty h a 33, 839 43, 252 , 666 37, 877 4, 000 151, 877 
Rr IO se tases ab Sa on on na AEE ET EA E R EEEE E a S S O 11, 675 16, 901 12, 540 et £16 E 41,116 

Total operating revenues and other income _-_---......---.-..----.-.- 426, 544 | 1,895,623 | 6,365,833 | 12,039, 625 | 20, 908, 468 | 40, 636, 093 | 11, 663, 000: 52, 299, 093 


Operating ex 
Bonnevil Power Administration. «. <<< 22.55. ceececln nace sanabecne 601, 057 3,617,432 | 9,420,036] 1,947,000) 11, 376,036 
Bonneville Dam project... .--..-.-- 414,798 | 1, 440, 737 212, 500 1, 653, 237 
Grand Coulee Dam project 1,813, 968 | 2, 594,359 970, 000 3, 564, 359 


Total operating expemses...............-2--.-.-22--.-2-<-+2---.+---- 5, 846, 198 | 13, 464, 132 , 129,500 | 16, 503, 632 
Depreciation expense: NESA 2 
Bonneville Power Administration.......-..-.--..-.------..--.--.----- 50, 430 230, 539 547, 255 $28,879 | 1,119,429 | 2,871,732 672,000 | 3, 543, 732 
Bonneville Dam project. ......--... 365, 585 198, 263, 686 849, 610 5 1, 650, 303 237, 500 1, 887, 803 
r AE EAE DEE SER S A PN ORE A A | up a AEEA 179, 482 594, 792 683,374 | 1,457, 648 500, 000 1, 957, 648 
Total depreciation expense. __...-. 416, 015 428, 991,123 | 1,867,781 | 2,275,920 | 5,979,683 | 1,409, 500 7, 389, 183 
‘Total operating expense and deprec tf 595 | 1,193,163 | 3, 146, 192 | 5,717,738 | 8, 122,127 | 19,443,815 | 4,539,000 | 23,982,815 
Net 1 051 702, 2, 219, e 6,321, 12, 786, 341 | 21, 192, 278 | 7,124,000 | 28,316,278 
Interest expense: 
ae ille Ketel’ Administration.. 1,846,058 | 4,980, 207 963, 000 5, 943, 207 
ville Dam project__...-.-. J, 123, 697 | 3, 564, 600,000 | 4, 164, 442 
Grand Pguies Darn project a ais E E E A S E EOS A a eee 1, 635 000 63 


ety brea expense........ 


t 
Additional depreciat expenses Bonneville Dam project... 
a ES SE eS Epa 


Additional de; 

Additional ini 
Bonneville Dam pro 

Grand Coulee Dam ; 
Interest on working ca) 


$1,025,806 


Adjusted net income... 
Uncollected revenue 


Amortization of investment (straight line 2 percent)_.....- 


capi 
ation of investment (234 percent yearly compound interest, 50 years, 


2, 967, 645 


18, 649, 757 
616, 647 


19, 166/404 


13, 923, 729 
117, 642 1, 050, 135 


1 4, O41, 371 |14, 012, 060 
1, 560, 059 


2,049,947 | 5,785, 978 


Adjusted net income..............--.-----.-.-.- 


A el ee EY EY Yee de See 


1 4, 683, 629 | 1 3, 960, 448 


3, 288, 705 
1 5,817, 490 
1, 968, 183 


17, 785, 673 


6, 411, 944 


18, 040, 729 
1, 968, 183 


15, 010, 583 |! 11, 984, 737 | 10, 908, 912 


121, 565, 550 |. 
526,318 | 4, 178, 925 


1738, 067 |! 25, 744, 475 


6, 756, 232 | 22, 564, 160 |- 


+Red figures. 


There is far more danger in public mo- 
nopoly than there is in private monopoly, 
for when the Government goes into business 
it can always shift its losses to the taxpay- 
ers. If it goes into the power business it 
can pretend to sell cheap power and then 
cover up its losses, The Government never 
really goes into business, for it never makes 
ends meet, and that is the first requisite of 
business. It just mixes a little business with 
& lot of politics and no one ever gets a 
chance to find out what is actually going on, 
(Thomas A. Edison.) 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. JONES. I have taken from my 
colleagues considerable time, and I will 

_ be very glad to yield time to gentlemen 
on my side under the seniority rule as a 
member of the committee, and I shall 
yield just as much as I can under the al- 
lowance to speak on any subject he de- 
sires, and he may take my speech tomor- 
row and tear it to pieces. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has again expired. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. MURDOCK]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
tried to get the gentleman just preced- 
ing me to yield fora question. The ques- 
-tion I wanted to ask the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Jones] is this: I understood 
him to say, and I yield to him now to 
answer me whether I am correct or not, 


after enumerating many millions of dol- 
lars spent on reclamation projects, did 
he say that not one cent of interest has 
been paid on that amount? Did I misun- 


derstand the gentleman? 


Mr. JONES. With the exception of 
the Boulder Canyon project, which is a 
special act. 

Mr. MURDOCK, I believe the gen- 
tleman is entirely mistaken. The gen- 
tleman has evidently not read the recla- 
mation law. The first reclamation law 
was passed in 1902. It has been amended 
at various times, but I call the atten- 
tion of the gentlemen from Ohio to this 
fact, that money spent for reclamation 
is reimbursable. 
now is that all costs borne by the Gov- 
ernment on reclamation projects must 
be repaid to the Government in 40 years, 
amortized at 3-percent interest. That 
is a basic principle of our reclamation 
policy. 

Iam not familiar with the entire pro- 
gram of the Reclamation Service as I 
have only recently been made chairman 
of the Committee on Reclamation, and 
that is the reason why I could not specify 
a moment ago about the power rates at 
Bonneville or Grand Coulee. I do say 
to the gentleman that I know much with 
regard to the power cost and rates at 
Boulder Dam, the statements are pre- 
pared and are published to the world. 


The general contract < 


Mr. JONES. On page 62 of the hear- 
ings, part 1, the gentleman will find the 
basis on which I made my statement. I 
humbly apologize because I am using the 
best information I can, and rely entirely 
on the Bureau of Reclamation officers. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I thank the gentle- 
man for the citation to the hearings and 
will turn to it later. Now to convey a 
general idea about the working of recla- 
mation, I will give the gentleman and 
the membership a picture of one recla- 
mation project that I know much about. 
I refer to the Salt River project sur- 
rounding Phoenix in Arizona. The first 
basic construction there, is Roosevelt 
Dam, named after Theodore Roosevelt, 
work begun in 1906 and finished in 1911. 
It was dedicated by Theodore Roosevelt 
at that time. There are now about 
240,000 acres of irrigated land around 
Phoenix watered from that and four 
other dams on the river. 

I am giving round numbers because I 
have not the exact figures before me, but 
the United States Government has in- 
vested, not donated but invested, about 
$20,000,000 in that project. Far more 
than half of that $20,000,000 has already 
been repaid by the farmers in that val- 
ley, They are repaying it with interest 
over an amortization period of, I think, 
40 years. When all the money has been 
repaid by the farmers, Uncle Sam wiil 
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own the dams debt free and worth mil- 
lions of dollars. 

While I am on that project, let me say 
this, that that area of land—and that is 
the one I know most intimately, and I 
could name other cases if I were better 
acauainted with all the West—produced 
$30,000,000 worth of food and fiber year 
before last, and in the last 12 months that 
same area produced $40,000,000 worth of 
food and fiber, and there are less than a 
quarter of a million acres of land in- 
volved. Further, I want to say this, that 
those farmers right now, the Salt River 
Valley Water Association of Arizona, 
have paid their repayment installments 
5 years in advance on what they owe the 
Government, and they are going to pay 
back every cent of it. 

I went to Phoenix when it was a cow 
town. I saw land, which today is 
richly productive, occupied by jack 
rabbits and rattlesnakes. That same 
land is today producing $165 worth of 
cash produce per acre annually. While 
Uncle Sam has put only $20,000,000 all 
told into that project as an investment, 
that same project has yielded produce to 
the extent of $40,000,000 in the past 12 
months. Furthermore, may I say this, 
that the assessed value of the property 
based on that irrigated acreage for its 
existence is now more than $200,000,000. 

That, I want to say, Mr. Chairman, is 
what reclamation can do and will do 
when given a chance, and I am citing 
just one instance out of the dozens and 
dozens of cases where wealth-producing 
centers have been created by reclamation 
in the West. It is almost exclusively the 
cause of the wealth and prosperity of 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr, MURDOCK. Iyield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

Mr. ANGELL. What the gentleman 
says with reference to the project in his 
district is true also at Bonneville. Every 
single dollar that has gone into Bonne- 
ville, advanced by the Government for 
the development of power, is being paid 
back with interest, and every single del- 
lar of it will be paid back. Furthermore, 
we have produced one-third of the alu- 
minum which has gone into the fighting 
equipment in this war. If it had not 
been for the aluminum produced in the 
Columbia River area, Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee, hundreds of thousands of 
our boys would have been killed"overseas. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman is 
exactly correct. 

Mr. ANGELL. That has been done 
without a single dollar of expense to this 
Government. It will all be paid back. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I traveled along the 
Columbia River a few months ago at 
night. I passed by the Kaiser shipyards 
and was amazed at the amount of elec- 
tricity that was used there. I under- 
stand that the power plants at Bonne- 
ville and at Grand Coulee provide the 
hydroelectric power that is used. God 
only knows what would have happened 
to us in this war if we had not had that 
power at that time. That power was 
just as essential as the food that was pro- 
duced on these irrigated lands. I un- 
derstand that the power produced by 
the plants of the reclamation projects 
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during the past year has been worth 
nearly $14,000,000. I understand that 
the hydroelectric plants of the Reclama- 
tion Service have produced more than 
13,000,600,000 kilowatt-hours, and most 
of that power has gone to the war effort, 
as I happen to know. 

I may appear to speak with some feel- 
ing in regard to this, because I have 
strong feeling. I interrupted the chair- 
man an hour ago to exhibit this letter, 
a letter which I prize greatly, although 
it is not mine personally. 


This letter was sent to me as chair-_ 


man of the Committee on Reclamation. 
I received it on the morning of April 12 
and had it read by my secretary before 
that committee at a hearing that day. 
It is a letter signed with a familiar sig- 
nature, but that signature is not written 
in quite the same bold hand as we have 
known. The letter is signed by Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. This was 
read to my committee because it pertains 
to reclamation and has proved to be his 
last plea for reclamation. The man who 
was more responsible than any other 
for the development of the great Colum- 
bia Basin and the other great projects 
during the last decade throughout the 
West had his heart in this matter and 
reaffirmed his faith in it. 

This letter pertains to further develop- 
ments of reclamation and urges that 
development with the hope that we may 
provide land for returning soldiers. It 
refers to a bill now before my committee, 
H. R. 520, a bill designed to give prefer- 
ence to ex-servicemen on lands irrigated 
by the Reclamation Bureau. It is sig- 
nificant that in the closing hours of his 
life, as that handwriting indicates, and 
in the midst of this most terrible war, 
he took time to think of domestic prob- 
lems, and hoped to build homes for the 
future of the defenders of the Nation. 
That is the content and spirit of this 
letter. 

We think the hour of victory is soon 
to come, We believe that we must have 
an expanding industry in this country in 
order to service the $300,000,000,000 in- 


debtedness that hangs over us, and in . 


order to give us the necessary millions 
of jobs, whether it be 50,000,000 or 
60,000,000 or whatever the number may 
We believe we are negligent in our 
duty, I would say criminally negligent, 
if we do not plan to see to it that jobs, 
not of leaf raking or grave scratching, 
but jobs in productive, creative, wealth- 
producing projects, are made available. 
These returning veterans want jobs and 
there must be jobs for them. 

I know we all want private industry to 
furnish these jobs. If private industry 
could do it, I would have it furnish prac- 
tically all the jobs, but I do not believe 
private industry is going to be able to 
furnish nearly enough jobs. There must 
be sane, constructive plans for public 
works. I want that public work to be of 
a productive, essential nature. I think 
nothing can compare with reclamation 
in that respect. 

At the close of the First World War 


thousands and hundreds of thousands of. 


men wanted homes in the West. We 
liberalized the homestead laws, but it 
was little more than a gesture 25 years 
ago. It is true that after the Revolu- 
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tionary days veterans sought homes in 
the Ohio Valley, and they created com- 
munities there. After the War between 
the States, the veterans went out into a 
humid area in the Mississippi Valley and - 
got homes where they could establish 
themselves. But by the beginning of this 
century all good lands excepting those 
in the semiarid and arid sections, which 
cannot be cultivated without great and 
expensive irrigations projects, had been 
taken. After the close of the First 
World War thousands of veterans went 
out and tried to live on the desert. 

We liberalized the homestead laws but 
it was an empty gesture. I know of 
many, many pathetic cases of failure. 
We have solemniy pledged ourselves that 
such shall not happen again. President 
Woodrow Wilson and Secretary Frankiin 
K. Lane and other forward-looking men 
a generation ago said, “We must irrigate 
the land for the veterans.” But prac- 
tically nothing was done. If we permit 
victory to come upon us quickly, as we 
hope it will, without suitable prepara- 
tion we will have nothing to offer the 
veterans returning this time from the 
armed services.. There will be many of 
them and they are going to be land 
hungry as before. We are not going to 
send them out to live with jack rabbits 
but we are going to give them the right 
kind of irrigated lands. That is the pro- 
gram our late beloved President contem- 
plated and urged upon us, but that pro- 
gram has been in my judgment jeopar- 
dized by reductions in this bill. 

I think highly of the chairman of this 
subcommittee personally. I have pub- 
licly and privately thanked him many 
times for the good work he has done for 
reclamation, and I deeply appreciate the 
earnest consideration given it by the 
other Members, I do want to compliment 
the subcommittee for having paid a high 
tribute to the Bureau of Reclamation in 
its war-food production and in electric- 
power production. I think that is a 
splendid thing; but when this bill was 
written up, I fear it was reduced in such 
a way as to foreclose the effective plan- 
ning which the President in this letter 
pleaded for on the very day of his death. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 additional minute to the gentleman. 

Mr. MURDOCK. There are other por- 
tions of the bill which I want to allude 
to where reductions, I think, have been 
too drastic; one with reference to soil 
and moisture conservation. I would like 
to speak on that later. The other item 
to which I would like to address myself 
is in regard to mines and mining. I feel 
that the program of exploration which 
we have been carrying on during the war 
to such good effect and which ought to 
be carried on continually has been 
cramped by the limited amount for that 
purpose appropriated in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. JONES. I yield 6 minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ROCK- 
WELL]. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Chairman, 
for a few minutes I wish to discuss with 
you that part of the report of the Interior 
Appropriation Committee having to do 
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with the Grazing Service. This appro- 
priation is authorized under the Taylor 
Grazing Act, named for my predecessor 
in office, Hon. Edward T. Taylor, who 
served in this House for 33 consecutive 
years and who at the time of his death 
was chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

This Grazing Act was introduced by 
Congressman Taylor at the request of 
the thousands of sheepmen and cattle- 
men who were using those’ remaining, 
unpatented public lands of the West 
commonly called the public domain. As 
a user of those ranges myself and as 
president of a Western Colorado Cattle 
Association, I took an active part in sup- 
porting this program for bringing about 
a fair, equitable distribution of grazing 
on these public lands. These arid lands 
have no value for agriculture unless ir- 
rigation can be provided, but have value 
during a few weeks in the year for the 
purpose of limited grazing. ‘ 

The fact that these 142,000,000 acres 
of land located in 10 States had no su- 
pervision caused stockmen to use them 
to excess. There was no incentive for 
conservation or for the preservation of 
forage for future years. Promiscuous 
use of these ranges was bad for the stock, 
for soil conservation, and for the rela- 
tionships between neighbors, particularly 
between * sheepmen and _  catilemen. 
Range wars broke out at intervals and 
often there was bloodshed. Overgrazing 
caused erosion and poor watersheds for 
the ranches lower down. 

These are the general reasons we asked 
Congress to pass the Taylor Grazing Act, 
the appropriation for which is before us 
today. We in the West did not wish an- 
other great intricate bureau such as the 
National Forest Service built up, but 
rather our desire was merely to have as 
small an agency as possible whose duties 
would be to supervise a fair and equitable 
distribution of these ranges and to main- 
tain proper safeguards for the conserva- 
tion and protection of our watersheds. 

To accomplish this a real democratic 
program of advisory boards was set up 
that started with the grass roots. Local 
elections are provided for in the act 
whereby the 22,000 users of these ranges 
may go and select their own representa- 
tives on the regional advisory boards. 
Equal representation between cattlemen 
and sheepmen is provided on each board 
with the sheep permittees voting to select 
their representatives and the cattle per- 
mittees theirs. These regional boards, 
of whom there are 600 district advisers 
at this time, pass upon what sheepmen 
and cattlemen shall use the ranges and 
how much stock each may run, based 
upon the availability of range forage. 
The general plan is to give the local 
ranch property owner and taxpayer pref- 
erence over the migratory stockman who 
is not a resident of that area and may 
not even reside in the State. These 
boards, composed of local stockmen, hold 
hearings for those who have complaints 
about the permits allowed or other mat- 
ters in dispute. Also, representatives are 
elected to serve on their State and na- 
tional advisory councils. It is one of the 
greatest attempts of modern times to 
decentralize a Government agency and 
bring back local self-government such as 
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once existed in the New England town 
meeting. 

Twelve percent of the cattle and 42 
percent of the sheep raised in the United 
States are grazed, usually for short 
periods, on land administered by the 
Taylor Grazing Act.. This land is divided 
into 60 grazing districts with 57 adminis- 
trative units. Its governing bureau is 
under the Department of the Interior and 
is headed by the Director of Grazing, 
whose official residence is in Salt Lake 
City, and an Assistant Director, who lives 


.m Washington. The grazing districts 


each have a regional grazier in charge 
and under him graziers who ride and 
generally supervise use of the ranges. 

In the original hearings in 1934, when 
the act was under discussion, Secretary 
Ickes stated that his Department would 
handle the act with 22 employees and at 
a cost not to exceed $150,000. The fol- 
lowing year the request was for $250,000, 
and these expenses have increased each 
year until there are now 250 full-time 
grazing employees—103 caring for soil 
and moisture conservation and 19 for 
range improvement—and the amount 
spent for salaries and expenses last year 
was $1,017,740. We find today there are 
not only graziers, but range examiners, 
attorneys, hearings officers, chief of 
range surveys, a chief of information, 
scientists, field-office inspectors, and so 
forth. One wonders if we are giving 
birth to another huge Government 
bureau. 

The Grazing Service requested for 
1946 and received Budget approval for 
$1,485,200 for salaries and expenses and 
$200,000 for range improvement. The 
Appropriations Committee cut this to 
$979.470 for salaries and expenses and 
$80,000 for range improvement. In so 
doing, the committee recommends that 
the Grazing Service be self-supporting, 
and they quote the original hearings to 
show that that was the original intent. 

It would seem that we have come to 
the time when the Congress, the stock- 
men of the West, the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Taylor Grazing Service 


-itself should stop and consider what we 


are doing. The total revenues received 
by this agency for grazing privileges in 
1944 was $813,351.96. Of this amount 
as prescribed by law, 50 percent was 
turned over to the 10 States wherein 
these areas lie in lieu of taxes. So far, 
however, the States have returned this 
money to the Grazing Service for specific 
uses such as range improvement, reseed- 
ing, and so forth. The law further pro- 
vides that 25 percent shall be used for 
range improvement subject to congres- 
sional action. If all the revenues collect- 
ed from uses of the range could be used 
for salaries and expenses the present ex- 
penses and income would nearly balance, 
especially when we consider that all these 
charges should not properly be made 
against grazing. Director Forsling has 
stated that he will recommend an in- 
crease in grazing fees of 300 percent. 
They are now 5 cents a month per head 
for cattle and 1 cent for sheep. The 
stockmen unanimously oppose this in- 
crease. 

The matter is being held in abeyance 
until the McCarran Public Lands Com- 
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mittee of the Senate can hold public 
hearings in those Western States and give 
the local stockmen a chance to be heard 
on the question. It is hoped the House 
Public Lands Committee will send rep- 
resentatives to attend these meetings 
also. The stockmen will be asked. 
whether they desire all these services 
at present given and proposed and 
whether they consider the present fee 
sufficiently high to cover the services 
they need, and also what proportion of 
these costs should justly be charged to 
grazing. 

By the time the Interior Appropria- 
tions Committee holds hearings on the 
bill next year, these hearings will have 
been held in the West and I hope they 
will invite representative members of the 
Taylor grazing advisory boards to find 
out from the stockmen themselves just 
what these men from the range country 
consider just and give their views the 
same consideration they do the Bureau's 
recommendations. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. SAVAGE]. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Chairman, the 
Bonneville Act, passed by this House in 
1937, directs that the Bonneville Ad- 
ministrator do everything in his power 
to make low-cost electricity available to 
all farms and homes in the Pacific North- 
west within economic reach of feasible 
transmission lines. I say that this is a 
mandate from Congress to the Secretary 
of the Interior and to the Bonneville 
Administrator. 

This is no time for crippling amend- 
ments or crippling strategy, or crippling 
reports. Some of the most important 
war industries in this Nation will be 
hamstrung by such actions, and the 
responsibility will rest upon those who 
initiated such moves. The aluminum 
industry, shipbuilding, navy yards, mili- 
tary establishments, as well as a huge 
mystery load will be crippled by any 
adverse House action. If some of the 
Members of this House feel that they 
want to attack the Bonneville Adminis- 
tration there is an orderly procedure 
available. The procedure of random 
amendments or destructive committee 
reports is not an effective way to preceed. 
Such an effort will react on the return- 
ing veterans and the demobilized war 
workers. I will not quarrel with any 
proponent in an effort to gain facts but 
I must differ when the approach is along 
the line of unrelated, restrictive strategy, 
reactionary committee reports, or amend- 
ments. What approach is now being 
used? The report fully tells the story toe 
experienced observers. 


MONOPOLY 


_ Congress, when it wrote the Bonne- 
ville Act in 1937, instructed the Adminis- 
trator in no uncertain terms to protect 
deliveries of Columbia River power from 
monopolistic control. We- have just wit- 
nessed the operation of such monopolistic 
control in the Shipshaw investigation by 
the Senate Small Business Committee. 
At some later date I will condense and 
submit to this House the facts brought 
out in the Shipshaw investigation. We 
see another example of monopolistic con- 
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trol in the committee report on the bill 
now before this House, 

The exigencies of war and the need for 
large industrial installations have di- 
verted large quantities of Columbia 
power away from the home and farm 
into huge industrial plants which, un- 
less wisely handled by Congress, will 
become a monopolistic brake against the 
little man. 


THE END OF THE WAR 


The end of the European War is now 
in sight. When the end comes, thou- 
sands of kilowatts of Columbia River 
power—perhaps a half million—now 
going into war industries, must be re- 
sold by the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration as quickly as possible. Every 
month that that half million kilowatts 
Temain unsold will cost the Government 
$750,000 in lost returns. The Depart- 
-ment of the Interior and the Bonneville 
Administration must sell this power. 
What do we now find? We find that 
the report kills the hopes of a large num- 
ber of people. It attempts to stop an 
enterprise set up by Congress. 


POWER SALES 


If such a mandate to the Bonneville 
Administration is to be fully met the 
power should be sold at the lowest pos- 
sible cost to householders, farmers, and 
to small industries as well as to the larger 
power-consuming industries. The De- 
partment and the Administrator would 
be derelict in their duty if they did not 
make every attempt possible to sell power 
on these terms to such consumers. Yet 
this committee report kills power sales. 
The report is definitely a step backward. 
It kills our hopes and opportunities for 
post-war employment. 

In order to sell this power on these 
terms—in order to preserve revenues of 
the Federal Treasury, in order to assist 
the development of small, new industrial 
enterprises, the Bonneville Administra- 
tion must pursue a line of investigation 
covering new industrial uses for low-cost 
power and into new agricultural power- 
consuming uses. In addition it must 
provide assistance to motivate new uses 
by farmers and business. Such a pro- 
‘gram is sensible. Every progressive, 
large enterprise engages in this activity. 
The private power companies spend a 
large part of their gross. revenues in 
this endeavor. The amount sought in 
‘tthe pending appropriation relatively is 
very much less than the expenditures of 
the utility industry. Yet, we find this 
committee report blind to obvious facts. 

The Bonneville Administration is the 
‘third largest power-producing enterprise 
on the North American continent. 
Therefore, the sum of $364,590 covered in 
the Budget presentation for special mar- 
keting surveys seems a sensible, modest 
request. It is modest because it repre- 
‘sents one-sixth of a single month’s 
revenue now being sent to the Federal 
Treasury by the Power Administration 
and less than one-half month’s net in- 
come after operating expenses. Yet this 
committee reduced the Budget item to an 
unworkable small amount. The respon- 
sibility for “killing tactics” is shown by 
the report. > 
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On page 296 of the hearings itis shown 
that the Department requested $364,590 
for research and sales, but the commit- 
tee allowed only $127,000 for this most 
important work. Progressive private 
companies use about 3 percent or more 
on research and sales. Bonneville has 
asked for only 144 percent and the com- 
mittee cut it down to % of 1 percent. 
The Administration got by for 1945 on 
$127,000, but they knew that war indus- 
tries were going to continue using the 
large block of power, but the larger 
amount will be absolutely necessary for 
1946, because of the closing down of the 
war industries. If this kind of committee 
procedure is condoned by Congress, it 
will lead to the eventual destruction of 
the Bonneville program. 

The amount sought is sensible because 
it will be spent for an activity which will 
strengthen free enterprise and provide 
opportunities for small business and 
progressive farmers. It is sensible be- 
cause it encourages what is known as 
dinner-pail energy sales. It is such sales 
that provide employment for veterans 
and returning workers. Any crippling 
report or amendments will prevent the 
Bonneville Power Administration from 
carrying out the clear mandate of the 
1937 law which has been passed by Con- 
gress. If there is any lack of return to 


the Treasury this report indicates where 


the fault lies. 


TESTIMONY 


The testimony Before the House Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee covering op- 
eration and construction plans of the 
Administration and in particular its war 
accomplishments, is a demonstration of 
sound business management in line with 
the best American tradition. Since the 
beginning of the national emergency and 
through every month of the war, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Bonneville agency 
has displayed sound judgment and fore- 
sight in anticipating the requirements so 
essential to achieve the level of produc- 
tion that this war demands. In support 
of such plans the Administrator boldly 
took leadership in urging the installa- 
tion of power plants at both Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville and construction 
of facilities to serve the anticipated war 
load in the Northwest. Because of this 
foresight, Bonneville was prepared to 
serve the needs of war industry, and con- 
sequently war-production schedules were 
substantially accelerated. 


RECORD OF RESPONSIBILITY 
The record of responsibility of the 
management of this agency is reflected 


in the financial records submitted to the 
committee. These records show that the 


handling of appropriated funds has been 


in full accord with the requirements of 
the acts of Congress. 

By the record it is shown that the 
Bonneville administration prepares pe- 
riodic financial reports showing in detail 
the status of Federal investment in the 
Columbia River development, These re- 
ports are made annually as required by 
law. The obstacles to making a unified 
report are difficult to overcome since four 
different Federal agencies share in finan- 
cial management and in law there is no 
existing formula to coordinate work and 
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reports. The Army engineers construct- 
ed and operate the Bonneville Dam power 
pilant; the Bureau of Reclamation con- 
structed and operate Grand Coulee; the 
Federal Power Commission is given juris- 
diction over the decision of allocation. 
The Bonneville power administration has 
to weld into a single system of financial 
records the data kept and furnished by 
these egencies. It would seem that the 
remedy for this condition is not to at- 
tack the Bonneville administration but 
to solve the problem by laws and coor- 
dination on a regional basis. The criti- 
cism that has been raised against this 
appropriation is one that really belongs 
to Congress. The committee report 
points out where the responsibility lies. 

The financial reports presented to the 
committee show that this agency has 
returned to the Government over $50;- 
000,000 in revenues and over $12,000,000 
in excess of the over-all cost of operation 
since its inception. Currently, the Bon- 
neville administration is returning to the 
Treasury over $22,000,000 per year in 
revenues and over $8,000,000 per year 
surplus over total operating cost. The 
entire power investment according to 
this record will be repaid within 50 years, 
together with a substantial irrigation 
subsidy. This record is a demonstration 
that the Columbia program has been 
soundly conceived as well as soundly op- 
erated. It has been an indispensable 


‘source of power for war production. This 


achievement has been more than praise- 
worthy because it has been based on 
power rate schedules which are the low- 
est in the entire Nation. This House can 
demonstrate its approval of Bonneville’s 
record, and its war contributions; and 
can also demonstrate its confidence and 
trust in the operation, under the policies 
established by Congress, by voting down 
any nullifying amendments. The rec- 
ommendations of the committee should 
be accepted only under protest, as it 
demonstrates the surrender by the com- 
mittee of the peoples interest to the worst 
kind of monopoly. 

Mr. JONES. Mr; Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I know that in the hearts 
and minds of Members of Congress to- 
day, as in the hearts and minds of mil- 
lions of persons the world over, there is 
the wish for the successful outcome of 
the Peace Conference at San Francisco, 
which starts today. I do not believe 
there is a human being in the United 
States, a man or woman in our armed 
forces fighting across the seas and on 


‘the different oceans, to bring security 
‘and peace to a war-torn world, a mother 


or father throughout the world today, 
whatever he or she is doing, who does 
not hope and pray for the success of the 
San Francisco Conference. 

I have seen our Secretary of State in 


‘action before our Foreign Affairs Com- 


mittee and prior to his assuming the 
Secretaryship, I saw him as the head of 
our delegation at Mexico City, where I 
was a delegate at the Conference for 
‘War and Peace; I saw the confidence he 
inspired in the delegations of the Latin- 
American republics. I witnessed the 
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success of his endeavors and his work 
there. I have seen, since he came into 
the Department -of State as Secretary, 
his ability in securing capable assistants 
and giving them authority. I have seen 
his great success in bringing new life 
and hope and new energy and new spirit 
of helpfulness and encouragement 
throughout the domestic and foreign 
service of our State Department. I am 
sure the enthusiasm he brings to every- 
thing he undertakes, and the confidence 
he instills in others will bring new suc- 
cesses at San Francisco. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
Mr. Jarman, having assumed the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. CRAVENS, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee had had 
under consideration the bill, H. R, 3024, 
the Interior Department appropriation 
bill, 1946, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that as a part of my re- 
marks made today in the Committee of 
the Whole, I may insert certain tables 
and justifications, as well as portions of 
the hearings on the bill. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cravens). Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 


special order heretofore made, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Alabama 
{Mr. Jarman] for 20 minutes. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


Mr. JARMAN, Mr. Speaker, I express 
thorough agreement with every word in 
which the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] just 
indulged relative to the San Francisco 
Conference, and Secretary Stettinius. 
My purpose in cbtaining this time, all of 
which I shall not use, several weeks ago 
was to call attention to the fact that this 
is a momentous day, a day which may 
very well be considered throughout the 
ages of the future as the outstanding 
day of history, and as the most generaliy 
observed holiday throughout the world. 
That is true, because the largest world 
conference, certainly the most numer- 
ously attended world conference, that has 
ever happened on any subject, will meet 
in San Francisco within just a few 
hours—not a peace conference, not called 
for the purpose at all of writing the peace 
treaty to conclude this war, but entirely 
for the purpose and in the hope of pre- 
serving the peace in the future. The 
mistake of 1919 of confusing those issues, 
intermingling them, has not been repeated 
and this Conference is with respect to a 
future proposition rather than one which 
will deal particularly with this war. It 
must succeed, if civilization is to survive. 
It will succeed. As the distinguished 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
just said, there has been no occasion in 
history when there has been such a una- 
imity of desire on the part of the peoples 
of all the world as exists at this time for 
success of that Conference. 
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I maintain that when there is such 
unanimity of opinion of the peoples of 
the world their desires will not be denied. 
I know that everyone present thoroughly 
shares my sincere hope that this is cor- 
rect, and I hope you share my belief. 

During the last war the most terrible, 
the most heinous, the most deadly new 
weapon that was produced, I suppose, 
was gas. When that first gas attack 
came at Ypres on those British soldiers 


-who did not know what it was and were 


not at all prepared to defend them- 
selves against it, it was simply not only 
murder but annihilation. So far as I 
know, chemical warfare has not been 
indulged in during this war. Why? Is 
it because the Germans and the Japs 
have become more humane than the 
Germans were 26 years ago? Certainly 
the horrors of Manila and of these con- 
centration camps which have been lib- 
erated during the past few weeks in Ger- 
many answer that question most em- 
phatically and resoundingly. No; that 
was not the reason. The reason was, 
my colleagues, that those Japs and Ger- 
mans, knowing that the Allies were thor- 
oughly prepared to send the gas back 
to them if they started it, having been 
well warned by Churchill and others, 
were unwilling, at least until a few 
weeks ago, to subject their own people, 
particularly their civilians, to such hor- 
rors. Of course, with what the Ger- 
mans are doing in the last few weeks 
to their own people, it is difficult to 
understand why they have not also sub- 
jected them to gas. The only reason 
I can think of is that their gas factories 
and ammunition have perhaps been 
overrun and they probably do not have 
the material to do it with now. With 
the progress of science and the efficiency 
of war making, the increased efficiency 
of aviation, the invention of jet bombs, 
and the custom of mass murder of 
peoples, I tell you that if the world is 
ever subjected to a future war the hor- 
rors of those gas attacks at Ypres and 
elsewhere will fade literally into insig- 
nificance when compared to those of the 
next war which simply, therefore, and 
for many other reasons, must not occur. 

I believe, Mrs. Rogers, I speak the 
sentiment of certainly 95 percent of the 
people of the United States and of the 
world. That being true, I object rather 
seriously to anyone discouraging that 
hope unless there is reason therefor, 

I am, of course, a firm believer in the 
freedom of the press, but I have always 
been just as firm in the belief that that 
freedom of the press imposes an obliga- 
tion upon reporters and newspaper peo- 
ple not only to be sure that they speak 
the truth, not only to publish the news, 
but to be very careful, particularly at 
such a history-making moment as this, 
that they not in any way mislead the 
people or cause any confusion. 

Consequently, I was very much disap- 
pointed to read in the Washington Times- 
Herald this morning an article which I 
do not think should have been written 
or published despite freedom of the press. 
It is in the column called Capitol Stuff, 
and from my viewpoint that is exactly 
what it is—stuff. It is by Mr. John 
O'Donnell, whom I do not know. I have 


no knowledge of his ability or reputation 
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but I do not agree with him on this re- 
gardless of either. It is written from 
San Francisco, and I am going to quote 
excerpts from it: 


This ill-starred, poorly timed meeting of 
diplomatic leaders of the United Nations, 
gathered here to plan a brave new world in 
which the animal known as man will fight 
no more, starts off their sessions in an atmos- 
phere of cynicism, suspicion and the old 
double-cross, 

And unless some miracle of international 
politics and diplomacy takes place—which 
doesn’t seem likely at this writing—or tough 
old Jce Stalin decides to slip over from the 
driver's seat and hand the wheel of this 
world peace chariot over to the American- 
British alliance (which is even less likely) 
this San Francisco Conference of global peace 
makers is going to wind up with more mutual 
ill-will and distrust than exists now at the 
start. 


Then skipping a few paragraphs: 

Best they are hoping for is some kind of 
a face-saving formula at the finale which will 
be most inspiring reading but in fact won't 
mean a thing when it comes down to a head- 
on conflict of great nations playing the old 
game of power politics—which is being done 
right now. 


Skipping again: 

In the first place, this meeting is getting 
off to a worse start than either the Versailles 
Conference which gave birth to the League 
of Nations and a far worse start by every 
measurement than did the conquerors of 
Napoleon over a century and a quarter ago 
when they set up the Holy Alliance. 


I am not at San Francisco, of course. 
I was not at Versailles. I do not know 
whether Mr. O’Donnell was there or not. 
But certainly neither of us attended that 
conference 125 years ago of the Holy Al- 
liance. Despite my natural ignorance of 
those matters resulting from not having 
been there, I do not believe he is correct 
in this opinion. But let us assume for 
the moment that he is correct that the 
start is not as auspicious as those were, 
I think I have already given you reasons 
for hope that even though that be true 
there is still greater possibility for the 
success of this Conference than existed 
at the beginning of those others. 

Quoting again: 

And these talks about a formula designed 
to keep the world peace from now on is very 
much from the teeth out, and about as 


authentic as the nonexistent Atlantic Char- 
ter. 


Then skipping practically to the con- 
clusion: 


As the curtain rises on this drama of global 
suspicion, cynicism and hypocrisy, there is 
one thing for which we can all be thankful: 
That President Truman had the good com- 
mon sense to stay in the White House— 
about as far away as he could conveniently 
get from these sessions without moving into 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

There is every indication here Truman is 
more determined than ever to stay away from 
these sessions and remain, as he promised 
at his first Presidential press conference, at 
this (White House) “desk where I belong.” 


That is a direct quotation, which I do 
not believe was authorized in the first 
place. In the second place, whether au- 
thorized or correct or not, I believe Mr. 
O'Donnell grossly misrepresents Presi- 
dent Truman’s intention when he made 
that statement. 
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I do not believe he is serving any good 
purpose either to his paper, to his Nation, 
or to his world in doing so. 

Despite the lack of knowledge which I 
frankly confess, and even though Mr. 
O'Donnell is on the scene, I now go on 
record as disagreeing with every word I 
have quoted and as expressing the opin- 
ion that it will develop that he is entirely 
wrong. It will be for the future to di- 
vulge which of us is correct. 

There have been discouraging misun- 
derstandings, of course. There always 
will be when many nations are trying to 
agree, with different languages and cus- 
toms, and so forth. I was disappointed 
in the Yalta agreement, frankly, on 
Poland. I am disappointed that Russia 
apparently has so far not carried out the 
Yalta agreement relative to the new gov- 
ernment of Poland. And Iwas somewhat 
disappointed at her unilateral actions 
after the agreement to consult among 
each other, which occurred at Yalta. I 
am not too happy about the recent 20- 
year treaty with the Lublin government. 
Yet, I do not understand, am not in a 
position to know as Mr. O'Donnell is not, 


all of the ins and outs of these occur- . 


rences. 
I am not ready to condemn a great 


ally of ours in this war, the ally which . 


has contributed most in human life and 
much in every other respect, to the vic- 
tory which will be ours within a short 
while in Europe. I am not ready to con- 
demn and insult that ally because I do 
not understand everything she says and 
does. I repeat, I do not believe at this 
stage of the game any person in the 
United States or in the world renders his 
country or the world a service by do- 
ing so. 

I do not anticipate that Russia will 
have her complete way at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference—far from it. Nor def 
anticipate that when that happens Rus- 
sia will walk out on the Conference. 
Russia remembers Stalingrad. She 
knows that but for her allies there would 
be no Russia today as such, - She knows 
that. in the future, despite her great 
power, which we all admire, and her 
great fighting ability and manpower, it is 
quite possible for a combination of na- 
tions to rise against her, against which 
she could not stand. Therefore, Russia 
has as much reason, certainly as much 
as any other great power, and perhaps 
as much as any other power, to desire 
the success of the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. She is not going to take the 
chance, in baseball parlance, of mufiing 
the one great opportunity which is given, 
not only to this generation but to all the 
generations of the past and those of the 
future, to banish once and for all this 
terror of war and create a situation 
wherein, even though we will continue to 
disagree with certain things which other 
countries do, we may at least hope for 
the continued existence of these coun- 
tries of the world in friendship, in peace, 
and certainly not in mass murder such 
as war is, even at its best. 

In conclusion, I know you join me in 
repeating the sincere hope and reverent 
prayer that we are not misguided in the 
hopeful attitude that practically all the 
people of the world entertain toward the 
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meeting which will commence at San 
Francisco 2 hours and 15 minutes hence. 


COL. ROBERT S. ALLEN 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cravens). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in reading the war news this 
morning which described the wounding 
of Col. Robert S. Allen, I knew again that 
the war had been brought close to the 
Congress of the United States. Colonel 
Allen was a very able and active reporter 
and thoroughly well known to the mem- 
bers of the press and the Congress in his 
days of service here. 

I had the pleasure of a little talk with 
him when I visited Gen. George Pat- 
ton at the Third Army in France last 
September. He was executive officer of 
G-2 section at Third Army headquarters. 
He was combat intelligence officer in a 
position fraught with danger. I brought 


“back from him a message to his wife. 


His anxiety seemed to be that she should 
be sure he was safe and well. I learned 
today that Colonel Allen was wounded 
and as a result he has given his arm for 
us. He was shot through the elbow while 
a German prisoner and in order to save 
his life, an Austrian doctor amputated 
his arm. Knowing him, I am sure he was 
interested in the fine reporting of the 
tremendous and sweeping success of the 
Third Army in its dash through the 


"European theater of war. That active, 


able, exact reporting brought courage 
and hope not only to the men who are 
fighting the war but to the entire United 
States and to the world. We are very 
grateful to Col. Robert S. Allen. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentlewoman has expired. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted, as follows: 

To Mr. HinsHaw (at the request of 
Mr. Jensen), for Thursday, April 26, on 
account of official business. 

To Mr. LĘAFoLLETTE (at the request of 
Mr. Horan), for April 25 and 26, on ac- 
count of official business. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 

H.R. 2122. An act to extend to June 30, 
1946, the period during which females may be 


- employed in the District of Columbia for 


more than 8 hours a day, or 48 hours a week, 
under temporary permits; 

H.R. 2687. An act to grant the honorary 
rank of colonel to Edward J. Kelly, major 
and superintendent of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice force of the District of Columbia; and 

H. J. Res. 106. Joint resolution to amend 
section 5 (k) of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, with respect 
to the deferment of registrants engaged in 
agricultural occupations or endeavors essen- 
tial to the war effort. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, April 26, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 
There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 11 a. m., Thursday, April 26, 
1945; to hear Mr. Harris on H. R. 1362, 
Railroad Retirement bill. 
COMMITTEE ON WORLD War VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION e 


The Committee on World War Veter- ` 
ans’ Legislation will meet in executive 
session at 10:30 a. m., on Thursday, April 
26, 1945, in the committee room, 356 
House Office Building. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


408. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to authorize the use of certain 
lands of the United States for flowage in 
connection with providing additional storage 
space in the Pensacola Reservoir of the Grand 
River Dam project in Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

409. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a copy of a proposed bill, au- 
thorizing the Postmaster General to continue 
to use post-office clerks and city letter car- 
riers interchangeably; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS : 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Cierk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 227. Resolution for the consider- 
ation of H. R. 511, a bill to amend the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 443). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 228. Resolution for the consider- 
ation of H. R. 387, a bill to amend section 
401 (a) of the Nationality Act of 1940; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 444). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 229. Resolution for the consider- 
ation of H. R. 388, a bill to amend section 
20i (g) of the Nationality Act of 1940 (54 
Stat. 11398-1139; 8 U. S. C. 601); without 
amendment (Rept. No. 445). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 231. Resolution 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 694) 
to amend section 34, title III, part II, Trans- 
portation Act of 1940, with respect to the 
movement of Government traffic; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 446). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. JACKSON: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. H.R.341. A bill relating to the status 
of Keetoowah Indians of the Cherokee Nation 
in Okiahoma, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 447). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. , 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: 

H.R. 3032. A bill to increase the subsistence 
allowances to veterans receiving education 
or training pursuant to the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: 

H. R.3033. A bill to extend for 2 years 
the time for filing applications for the pay- 
ment of World War adjusted service certifi- 
cates under the provisions of the Adjusted 
Compsnsation Payment Act of 1936; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan: 

H.R. 3034. A bill to authorize a prelim- 
inary examination and survey with a view to 
the construction of piers on the Millecoquin 
River, Mich.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. BURCH: 

H.R.3035. A bill to reclassify the salaries 
of postmasters, officers, and employees of the 
Postal Service; to establish uniform pro- 
cedures for computing compensation, and 
for other purposes; to the committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAND: 

H. R. 3036. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction and operation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of a new system of superhighways 
and airports for the national defense in time 
of war or other emergencies and for Gov- 
ernment and commercial use by automobiles 
and airplanes in time of peace; to provide 
for the financing of same, to assist in assur- 
ing full postwar employment, to promote 
public safety, to stimulate general business 
throughout the Nation, to earn revenue for 
the Federal Government, and for the general 
welfare of all the people; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANE; 

H. R. 3037. A bill to grant to enlisted per- 
sonnel 30 days’ leave immediately preced- 
ing their honorable discharge from the armed 
forces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEA: 

H. R. 3038. A bill to amend section 409 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H.R.3039. A bill relating to interest on 
income-tax deficiencies resulting from the 
decision of the Supreme Court with respect 
to the Oklahoma community property law; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

` By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 

H. R.3040. A bill to protect scenic values 
along and tributary to the Catalina Highway 
within the Coronado National Forest, Ariz.; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H. R. 3041. A bill granting to the State of 
Milinois all right, title, and interest of the 
United States of America in and to the land 
comprising the right-of-way of the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal, as the same was routed 
and constructed through the public lands of 
the United States in the State of Illinois, and 
in and to the 90 feet of land on each side 
of said canal for the entire length thereof; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H. J. Res.172. Joint resolution to quiet the 
titles of the respective States and others to 
lands beneath tidewaters and lands beneath 
navigable waters within the boundaries of 
such States and to prevent further clouding 
of such titles; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

- By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. Con. Res. 48. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the establishment of an American 
Commonwealth of Nations; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. LEA: 

H. Con. Res. 49. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of part 2 of the hearings held before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives, cur- 
rent session, on the bill (H. R. 1362) to 
amend the Railroad Retirement Acts, the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, and 
subchapter B of chapter 9 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H. Res. 230. Resolution authorizing that 
the report from the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, dated October 16, 1942, 
ona cooperatfve beach-erosion study of the 
Lake Erie shore line in the vicinity of Huron, 
Ohio, and subsequent correspondence in re- 
lation thereto, be printed, with illustrations, 
as a House document; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

By Mr. LEA: 

H. Res. 232. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of part 1 of the 
hearings held before the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce of the House 
of Representatives, current session, on the 
bill (H. R. 1362) to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Acts, the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, and subchapter B of chapter 
9 of the Internal Revenue Code, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Printing. + 

By Mr. GATHINGS: > 

H. Res. 233. Resolution providing for an 
investigation by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture of the existing shortage of farm machin- 
ery; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New Jersey, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States for its affirmance of the prin- 
ciples of the freedom of speech and press 
and advocating the adoption of the same 
principles upon a world-wide basis, and urg- 
ing upon the delegates of this country to 
the Peace Conference the adoption of an 
international compact; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Ven- 
ezuela, memorializing the President and the 
Congress of the United States by expressing 
deep sympathy in regard to the death of our 
late President, Franklin D. Roosevelt; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 

H.R. 3042. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Edith Ryan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ANGELL: 

H.R. 3043. A bill for the relief of Wilma 

E. Baker; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.R. 3044. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Jane 

M. Eston; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R.3045. A bill for the relief of Frank 

F. Miles; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GARY: 

H.R, 3046. A bill for the relief of Thomas 

A. Butler; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 3047, A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Del Serrone; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H.R, 3048. A bill for the relief of Charlotte 

James; to the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. PITTENGER: 

H.R. 2049. A bill for the relief of A. L. 

Malmo; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. RABIN: 

H. R.3050. A bill for the relief of David 

Siskind; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SHARP: 

H. R. 3051. A bill for the relief. of Miss 
Hildegarde Born; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mrs. WCODHOUSE: 

H.R.3052. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Elizabeth Montague; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 3053. A bill for the relief of the East 
Coast Ship and Yacht Corporation of Noank, 
Conn.; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred, as follows: 


429. By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Peti- 
tion of the delegates of Council 92 of the 
Polish National Alliance of New York State 
having to do with the Polish situation; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

430. Also, petition adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors of Erie County, N. Y., renewing its 
opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

431. By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: Petition 
of the Common Council of the City of Mani- 
towoc, Wis., urging the passage of House bill 
2032, a bill authorizing general shore-line 
investigations at Federal expense, and to re- 
peal an act for the improvement and protec- 
tion of the beaches along the shores of the 
United States, approved June 26, 1936; and 
House bill 2033, a bill authorizing Federal 
participation in the cost of protecting the 
shores of publicly owned property; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands, 

432. By Mr. FORAND: Petition of Branch 
6, Amalgamated Lace Operatives of America, 
Pawtucket, R. I., signed by 436 members, in 
opposition to House bill 2852, providing for 
the extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act; to the Committee om Ways and 
Means. 

433. Also, petitions of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Rhode Island 
urging the passage of the Pace bill, the Bryson 
bill, and also urging that the alcoholic bev- 
erage industry be prevented from directing 
high-pressure campaigns to increase its 
profits at the expense of the home and youth, 
by prohibiting it the use of the air, periodi- 
cals, newspapers, motion pictures, or any 
other form of advertising; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

434. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Rome, 
N. Y., Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
chapter, urging consideration and passage 
of House bill 2082, the Bryson bill, to pro- 
mote national efficiency and to hasten the 
winning of the war through the elimination 
of the liquor traffic; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

435. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of Ade- 
laide D'Pietro, of Melrose, Mass., and numer- 
ous others, members of the Women’s Colum- 
bus Republican Club of Massachusetts, with 
reference to the extension of an invitation 
to Italy to participate in the Conference of 
Allied Nations at San Francisco; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

436. By Mr. HART: Petition of Sam Zuccaro 
Association, Inc., of Union City, N. J., urging 
that the birthday of the late President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt be made a national holiday; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

437. By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: Petition 
signed by Clara B. Emery and 54 other citi- 
zens of Rockland and surrounding ‘towns of 
Maine, deploring the shipping of malt bever- 
ages and other liquors with higher alcoholic 
content into our fighting areas; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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438. By Mr. WELCH: Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 14 of the California Legislature, relative 
to memorializing Congress to enact House 
bill 2347, Seventy-ninth Congress, first ses- 
sion, relating to guayule rubber; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

489. By the SPEAKER: Petition of John L. 
May, of Milwaukee, Wis., and 120 signers, pe- 
titioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to the necessity of an inves- 
tigation of the Veterans’ Administration fa- 
cility at Wood, Wis,; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

440. By Mr. LESINSKI: Petition of the 
Ecorse Junior Chamber of Commerce signed 
by its officers and directors with reference to 
giving priority to veterans in handling, re- 
conditioning, and the disposal of all war sur- 
plus goods; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 


SENATE 
THURSDAY, APRIL 26, 1945 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, 

Rev. W. H. T. Squiers, D. D., pastor, 
Ingleside Presbyterian Church, Norfolk, 
Va.; offered the following prayer. 


“We praise Thee, O God; 
We acknowledge Thee to be the Lord; 
All the earth doth worship Thee, 
The Father Everlasting.” 


As Thy servants assemble this day to 
lead and protect the people of our coun- 
try, we pray that divine wisdom may be 
vouchsafed them. 

Guide Thy people, O Lord, and protect 
Thine heritage. 

Bless all those on land and sea and in 
the air who are fighting the battles for 
righteousness, equity, and peace. Use 
them as good soldiers of Jesus Christ to 
bring speedy and conclusive victory, 
that, after the agony of 6 long years of 
bloodshead, an era of peace and of jus- 
tice, of truth and of civic righteousness, 
may be the portion of all nations on this 
earth, including those who make war 
against us, 

May the Holy Spirit guide those who 
have gathered from many nations to the 
great city of the West that they may 
explore and find a way to universal 
peace, harmony, and international good 
will for all future years. 

We pray Thy blessing upon Thy sery- 
ant, the President of the United States. 
Bring to his heart and hand wisdom and 
strength to guide the people of America 
according to the dictates of justice and 
of mercy. 

And bless the Senate of these United 
States, preside over them with Thy Holy 
Spirit, guide and direct them in their 
deliberations and labors this day and 
every day. 

All this we ask, with the forgiveness of 
our sins, through Jesus Christ our Lord 
and King, to whom be glory both now 
and forever, world without end. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. Hitt, and by unani- 


mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar day 
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Wednesday, April 25, 1945, was dispensed 
with, and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 906) granting a 
franking privilege to Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt, with an amendment in which 
it requested the concurrence of th 
Senate. : 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

PERSONNEL OF THE LAND FORCES 


A letter from the Secretary of War, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a confidential re- 
port of the number of men in active train- 
ing and service in the land forces on Febru- 
ary 28, 1945, under section 3 (b) of the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 1940; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


REPORT ON DISPOSAL oF GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
SURPLUS MACHINE Toots, Etc. 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to section 205 of Public 
Law 458, Seventy-eighth Congress, known as 
the War Mobilization and Reconversion Act 
of 1944, his third report dealing particularly 
with the problems involved in the disposal 
of Government-owned surplus machine tools 
and with the over-all problem of the general 
program to be followed in the disposal of 
surplus plants (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Finance. . 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report stating all 
of the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
in the cases of 348 individuais whose depor- 
tation has been suspended for more than 6 
months under the authority vested in the 
Attorney General together with a statement 
of the reason for such suspension (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Immigration, 


SAFEGUARD OF ESTATES OF VETERANS 


A letter from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans' Affairs, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend section 3 of the 
act approved August 12, 1935, entitled “An 
act to safeguard the estates of veterans de- 
rived from payments of pension, compensa- 
tion, emergency officers’ retirement pay and 
insurance, and for other purposes,” as 
amended, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Finance. 


LAND FOR ADDITIONAL STORAGE SPACE IN THE 
PENSACOLA RESERVOIR, GRAND RIVER DAM 
PROJECT, OKLAHOMA 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the use of certain 
lands of the United States for flowage in 
connection with providing additional stor- 
age space in the Pensacola Reservoir of the 
Grand River Dam project in Oklahoma, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

A letter from the chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a revised estimate of personnel requirements 
for that Board for the quarter ending June 
80, 1945 (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Civil Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were presented, and re- 
ferred as indicated: 
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By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin; ordered to lie on the 
table: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 42 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United “States, the War Mo- 
bilization Director, and Maj. Gen. Lewis 
B. Hershey, Director of Selective Service, 
to reconsider the proposed plans to draft 
all skilled farm help and skilled workers 
processing dairy products for the military 
service. 

“Whereas the President, the War Mobiliza- 
tion Director, and Maj, Gen. Lewis B. Hershey 
have recently requested that approximately 
one-half of the $64,000 deferred farm work- 
ers of the country between the ages of 18 and 
28 be inducted into the military service by 
July 1 in spite of the provisions of the 
Tydings amendment of October 1942; and 

“Whereas it is realized that in the present 
critical war situation people in agriculture 
and skilled workers processing dairy products 
are not exempt from military service; and 

“Whereas it must be urged that there must 
be a selection and reexamination of those 
who may be escaping their wartime duty 
and a deferment of those who are truly es- 
sential to agricultural production and to the 
processing of dairy products; and 

“Whereas it is further deemed essential 
and desirable that operation, function, and 
selection under the Tydings amendment be 
continued so that the local boards will be 
given the power to determine the standards 
for essentiality on a farm or in a dairy 
processing plant rather than apply an arbi- 
trary standard of deferment with inelastic 
and consequent hardships under the pro- 
posed program of conscription; and 

“Whereas with an intelligent understand- 
ing of the agricultural problem, the neces- 
sity of supplying an adequate labor pool, the 
avoidance of a food famine, the farmers of 
this State and of the country safe for democ- 
racy in the American and cooperative way 
of life; and 

“Whereas the farmers and skilled workers 
processing dairy products in Wisconsin 
have performed magnificent miracles of pro- 
duction with less help and farm machinery 
and only with the inspired aid of grand- 
father and the womenfolk and children; and 

“Whereas Wisconsin is the leading dairy 
State and holds top rank in many foods de- 
sired by the Quartermaster Corps, and a 
substantial number of the deferred farm 
cases are located within the State, the pres- 
ent critical labor shortage is intensified to 
one of existence or departure from the farm, 
with an aggravation of present food short- 
ages; and = 

“Whereas the dairyman must haye experi- 
enced, skilled, year-round labor, and other 
labor available at the right time for har- 
vesting or processing and cannot depend 
alone on the aged and physically unfit, but 
must have an adequate reserve of farm help 
in order to insure an adequate production 
of food that will win the war and write the 
peace: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the assembly 
concurring), That the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin memorialize the Presi- 
dent, the War Mobilization Director, Maj. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, and the Congress of 
the United States, to reconsider the calling 
and inducting of about half of the agricul- 
tural workers and skilled workers processing 
dairy products in the country by July 1, and 
to urge the continued application of the 
Tydings amendment that places the power 
in the local board to grant individual farm 
and dairy processing plant deferments; in 
order to save the agricultural and dairy in- 
dustry of this State; and be it further 

“Resolved, That properly attested copies 
of this resolution be sent to the President, 
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the War Mobilization Director, Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective Serv- 
ice, the War Food Administration, to both 


House of Congress, and to each Wisconsin 


Member thereof.” 
By Mr. AUSTIN: 

A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Vermont; to the Conimittee on Finance: 

“Whereas approximately 10 percent of the 
population of Vermont has been called to 
the armed service of our country in World 
War No. 2 and so long as hostilities continue 
this number will materially increase; and 

“Whereas we must recognize that a large 
number of this large group will be returned 
in critical physical and mental conditions 
requiring long periods of hospitalization; and 

“Whereas the veterans’ hospital facilities in 
Vermont were scarcely adequate for Ver- 
mont veterans of World War No. 1; and 

“Whereas the Veterans’ Administration is 
recommending the erection of a great num- 
ber of hospitals for returning veterans, some 
of which are now completed or in process 
of construction; and 

“Whereas Fort Ethan Allen is idle and with 
comparatively small expense could be con- 
verted to a veterans’ hospital where returning 
disabled Vermont veterans could be cared 
for; and 

“Whereas unless the above-mentioned prop- 
erty is so used or another veterans hospital 
established within our State our disabled 
veterans cannot be near their families and 
homes during their post-war hospitalization: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives, That the Governor is hereby 
authorized to cooperate with the Veterans’ 
Administration for the purpose of creating 
additional hospital facilities in Vermont for 
returning disabled Vermont veterans; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state for- 
‘ward certified copies of these resolutions to 
Harry S. Truman, President of these United 
States, to the Veterans’ Administration in 
Washington, and to each of the Members of 
Congress from Vermont. 

“Approved April 18, 1945. 

“MORTIMER R. Proctor, 
“Governor.” 


ADEQUATE ARMY AND NAVY—PETITION 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the. Recorp and appropriately referred 
a letter in the nature of a petition from 
Ceylon F. Tremaine, president of the 
Last Man’s Club, Bunker Hill Post, No. 1, 
World War No. 1, of Sandusky, Ohio, 
relative to legislation to maintain an 
adequate Army and Navy to protect our 
interests and help to prevent future 
world conflicts. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


The Honorable ROBERT Tart, 
United States Senator: 

Whereas the official Last Man’s Club, 
Bunker Hill Post, No. 1, World War No. 1, a 
sincere and patriotic organization, composed 
of veterans of World War No. 1, Sandusky, 
Ohio, believing in a strong national defense 
after the present hostilities have ceased, do 
hereby petition the Congress of the United 
States that it shall draft necessary legislation 
to maintain an adequate Army and Navy to 
protect our interests and help to prevent fu- 
ture world conflicts. 

CEYLON F. TREMAINE, 
President, Last Man’s Club, 
World War No. 1. 
SANDUSKY, Onto, 
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REPORTS OF THE CLAIMS COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Claims: 

8.75. A bill for the relief of Thomas C. 
Locke; without amendment (Rept. No. 204); 

H.R. 1016. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Millard L. Treadwell; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 205); 

H. R. 1602. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Lee Slade; without amendment (Rept. No. 
206); and 

H.R.1877. A bill for the relief of Maj. 
William Peyton Tidwell; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 207). 

By Mr. BLLENDER, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

S. 592. A bill for the relief of Mrs. James 
Arthur Wilson; with amendments (Rept. No. 
208); 

S.748. A bill for the relief of Nita Rod- 
lun; without amendment (Rept. No. 209); 

S. 867. A bill for the relief of Ruby Doris 
Calvert, as administratrix of the estate of 
Frederick Calvert, deceased; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 210); 

H.R. 1241. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
M. Meersman; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 211); 

H. R. 1711. A bill for the relief of Blanche 
H. Karsch, administratrix of the estate of 
Kate E. Hamilton; 
(Rept. No. 214); 

H.R. 1952. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
oh peat without amendment (Rept. No. 
212); 

H.R. 2007. A bill for the relief of Hattie 
Bowers; with an amendment (Rept. No. 215); 
and 

H. R. 2701. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
J. Pow; without amendment (Rept. No. 213). 

By Mr. TUNNELL, from the Committee on 
Claims: 


S..57. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon the 


United States District Court for the Eastern: 


District of Virginia; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 216); 

H.R. 1260. A bill for the relief of Dr. Walter 
L. Jackson and City-County Hospital; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 217); 

H. R.1347. A bill for the relief of Lee 
Graham; without amendment (Rept. No. 
218); 

H. R. 1558. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Alma 
Mallette and Ansel Adkins; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 219); and 

H.R. 2006. A bill for the relief of Boyd B. 
Black; without amendment (Rept. No. 220). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H.R.904. A bill for the relief of Fred A. 
Lower; without amendment (Rept. No. 222); 

H.R. 980. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Gladys Stout; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 223); and 

H.R.981. A bill to authorize payment of 
certain claims for damage to or loss or de- 
struction of property arising prior to May 27, 
1941, out of activities of the War Department 
or of the Army; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 221). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AIKEN: 

5.931. A bill to correct the military record 
of Earl Eugene Robinson; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CORDON: 

$. 932, A bill to exclude certain lands in 
Deschutes County, Oreg., from the provisions 
of Revised Statutes 2319 to 2337, inclusive, 
relating to the promotion of the development 
of the mining resources of the United States: 


with an amendment“ 
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to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 
By Mr. WHEELER: 

§.933. A bill for the relief of the estate of 
Sybel Spence; to the Committee on Claims. 

S.934. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain lands in the 
State of Montana to A, C. Ladd; to the Cóm- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S.935. A bill to continue in effect section : 
6 of the act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714), 
as amended, relating to the exportation of 
certain commodities; and 

5.936. A bill to amend the act approved 
January 2, 1942, as amended by the act ap- 
proved April 22, 1943, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the prompt settlement of claims for 
damages occasioned by Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps forces in foreign Countries’; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


HOSPITAL CENTER FOR DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA—MOTION TO RECONSIDER 
5. 223 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, while I was engaged before the 
Small Business Committee, the calendar 
was called. I was very much interested 
in a bill which was passed at that time. 
I should like to obtain information 
about it. For that reason I now enter a 
motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill (S. 223) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a modern, adequate, and effi- 
cient hospital center in the District of 
Columbia, was passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
motion will be entered. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH GERMANY?—- 
ARTICLE BY GEORGE M. HALLIBURTON 
[Mr. WALSH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by 
George M. Halliburton in answer to the 
question “What shall be done with Ger- 
many?” which appears in the Appendix.] 
REDUCTION IN RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 
OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, ETC, 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 510) to amend sections 11 
(c) and 16 of the Federal Reserve Act, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. 'TAFT obtained the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Guffey O'Mahoney 
Austin Hawkes Revercomb 
Bailey Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bankhead Hill Russell 
Bilbo Hoey Shipstead 
Brewster Johnston, 8. C. Smith 
Bridges La Follette Stewart 
Burton Langer t 
Bushfield McCarran Taylor 
Butler McClellan Tunnell 
Byrd McFarland Wagner 
Capper McKellar Walsh 
Chavez Maybank White 
Cordon Millikin Wiley 
Donnell Mitchell Willis 
Eastland Moore Wilson 
Ellender Morse Young 
Fulbright Murdock 

Gerry O'Daniel 


. 
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Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Mean], and the 
Senator from Nevada iMr. ScrucHam] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE], and the Senator from Utah 
IMr. THomas] are absent visiting vari- 
ous concentration and prison camps in 
Europe. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Briecs], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr, GREEN], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] are absent on 
public business, 

The Senator from. Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY is absent as a delegate to the In- 
ternational Conference in San Francisco. 

The Senator from Kentucky iMr. 
CHANDLER], the Senator from California 
IMr. Downey], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Hatcu], the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. Haypen], the Senator from 
Colorado |Mr. JoHNnson], the Senator 
from Minois IMr, Lucas], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Maenuson], the 
Senator from Montana IMr. MURRAY], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. OVER- 
ton], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Rancuirrel, the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. THomas], the Senator from Mary- 
land IMr. Typincs], and the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. WHEELER] are absent 
attending committee meetings and pub- 
lic business pertaining to their respec- 
tive States. . 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Min- 
nesota IMr. Batt] is absent because of 
a death in his family. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooxs], the Senator from Nebraska [ Mr. 
Wuerrvi, and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] are absent on 
official business visiting various concen- 
tration and prison camps in Europe. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG} is absent on official business as 
a delegate to the International Confer- 
ence at San Francisco. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] 
is absent because of illness. . 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr, 
Tozry] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Buck], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Fercuson], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Gurney], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Hart], and the Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. REED] are detained in 
committee meetings and on official busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty- 
five Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MCMAHON subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the end of the quorum call which took 
place about an hour ago there may be 
appended a statement of the fact that I 
was present personally as chairman of 2 
subcommittee of the Small Business 
Committee at a hearing which was con- 
cluded just a few moments ago. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator’s statement will appear in the 
RECORD. 

The Senator from Ohio has the floor. 
Before he begins his remarks, the clerk 
will state the first committee amend- 
ment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 4, after 
line 9, it is proposed to insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Sec. 3. All power and authority with re- 
spect to the issuance of circulating notes, 
known as Federal Reserve bank notes, pur- 
suant to the sixth paragraph of section 18 of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended by 
section 401 of the act approved March 9, 
1933 (48 Stat. 1, 6), shall cease and terminate 
on the date of enactment of this act. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the bill be- 
fore the Senate, S. 510, provides for the 
most important change in the banking 
and currency system of the United States 
since 1933. The central feature of it isa 
provision to reduce the amount of gold 
which must be held behind Federal Re- 
serve notes and behind the deposits of 
member banks in the Federal Reserve 
System to 25 percent, whereas today the 
reserve required is 40 percent in the case 
of Federal Reserve notes, and 35 percent 
in the case of deposits. 

At the present time the actual out- 
standing Federal Reserve notes amount 
to $21,700,000,000 as of approximately the 
first of the year 1945. In addition to 
that, there are outstanding some $6,000,- 
000,000 in silver certificates. The total 
outstanding currency of the country is 
about $27,500,000,000. At the same time 
the member banks have as deposits in the 
Federal Reserve bank about $16,000,000,- 
600, which are reserves against the de- 
posits which customers have made in 
those banks, amounting to approxi- 
mately $100,000,000,000. The reserve 
deposits in the Federal Reserve bank 
against that hundred billion are $16,- 
000,000,000, and the amount required to- 
day in gold, to be held by the Federal 
Reserve bank against those deposits, is 
about $5,600,000,000. 

The difficult? is that under the pres- 
ent system of financing the war, by 
which we have a deficit of $50,000,000,000 
a year, there has been a constant in- 
crease in notes and deposits, and that, I 
think, is an inevitable result of the meth- 
od of financing the war by deficit financ- 
ing in the manner we have been pursu- 
ing. 

The reason for the increase has noth- 
ing to co with the gold reserve, or with 
increasing the gold reserve. The increase 
in the currency is due to the deficit fi- 
nancing of the war. If we shall continue 
financing the war in that manner, we 
will have to allow proper leeway for the 
issue of bank currency, unless we are to 
double taxes. 

It is estimated by the Federal Reserve 
bank that if the currency continues to 
increase at the-rate at which it has been 
increasing, by the end of 1945 there will 
be outstanding about $27,000,000,000 in 
Federal Reserve notes, in addition to the 
silver certificates, and the deposits in 
the Federal Reserve bank will be $18,- 
000,000,000. That would require reserves 
in gold of about $17,090,000,000. 
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Today there are about eighteen and a 
half billion dollars in gold to be used for 
reserve purposes. In addition to thai, 
there are some $2,000,000,000 in the sta- 
bilization fund, which is not counted. In 
addition to currency going up and de- 
posits going up, the gold has been going 
down. The gold has decreased from 
about twenty-one billion to eighteen and 
a half billion, and if that process con- 
tinues it will be down to seventeen and a 
half billion by the end of the year. So 
that we will be right up against the gold 
limit. We require $17,100,000,000, we 
will have seventeen and a half billion at 
the end of 1945, and we will be up against 
the situation in which no more currency 
can be issued and deposits cannot be in- 
creased. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maine? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I have discussed 
this matter with the Senator, but I should 
like to have it appear in the Recorp that 
there are obligations in foreign countries 
which might call for payment in gold, 
which might make further demand on 
our gold reserve. As I understand, the 
Senator from Ohio feels that that is not 
at all likely to happen, but is it not pos- 
sible that if we were called upon to pay 
all the short-term obligations of authori- 
ties other than the Government, very 
large inroads, perhaps to the extent of 
$5,000,000,000, might be made on our gold 
reserves? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; foreign governments 
and foreigners have in this country to- 
day about five or six billion dollars in 
bank deposits besides holding about $4,- 
000,000,000 in earmarked gold, which is 
not counted in the reserves. It would be 
possible for them to insist that we give 
them gold for the $6,000,000,000 of de- 
posits, and transport that gold out of 
the country, or earmark-it. It is not 
likely that they will try to do that with 
all of it, but it would be desirable that we 
have sufficient free gold in these reserves 
to meet such a demand. That is one 
reason for reducing the reserve to 25 
percent instead of 30 percent. On paper 
30 percent would be enough, even if this 
process continued to the end of 1946, 
but as a matter of fact we want these 
countries to be perfectly certain, we 
would like to have them know, that over 
and above our reserves there is gold 
which can be used to pay off their de- 
posits if they insist upon their being paid. 
If they know it is there, they are less 
likely to use it, because, as a matter of 
fact, what they want to do is to keep bal- 
ances here, they want to buy things here, 
they want to use it after the war, and 
unless they become frightened about the 
policy, it is not likely that they will cash 
in their obligations. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Would it not also 
appear that these obligations which exist 
‘are apparently incident to the fact that 
while we have given away most of our 
exports under lend-lease—I think “given 
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away” is as accurate a phrase as any; at 
any rate, not securing obligations for 
them—we have meanwhile been paying 
for a very large percentage of our im- 
ports, so foreigners have been able to 
accumulate these balances here, which 
is a factor which must be taken into ac- 
count? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. The reason for the 
reduction of the gold in this country 
from about twenty-one to eighteen and 
one-half billion dollars, that is for reserve 
purposes, is that South American coun- 
tries in particular have been selling us 
goods for dollars, for cash, and we have 
not had anything to ship them in return. 
What we have shipped we have shipped 
to the war areas. We have obtained no 
exchange for that, because what we have 
shipped is practically given away in 
lend-lease, and we have had an adverse 
balance of trade. In spite of the fact 
that our exports are $12,000,000,000 and 
our imports $3,000,000,000 we have had 
an adverse balance of trade for the last 
2 years of one and a half billion dollars a 
year. ‘ 

When there is added to that the con- 
siderable amount paid out to our sol- 
diers and our army of occupation, 
which amount is gradually being accu- 
mulated abroad and sent to New York in 
order to give the foreign. countries. ex- 
change in this country, Senators will find 
tie reason why the balances of foreign 
countries have steadily been increasing 
and why, to a considerable extent, they 
have used these balances to draw down 
goid. So we face a sitvation in which 
our gold is decreasing and our bank de- 
posits are increasing. I see no alterna- 
tive except to reduce the amount of gold 
reserve required against notes. 

Mr. President, I think it might be worth 
while to picture just what happens when 
an increase in Federal Reserve notes oc- 
curs. The Government goes to the bank 
first in one of the bond drives, we will 
say, and in effect the Government bor- 
rows the money from the bank. The 
Government sells the bank a million dol- 
lars’ worth of bonds, and the bank sets 
up a million dollars on its books as a 
Government deposit. Then the Gov- 
ernment takes the million dollars and 
pays it out to some war contractor. It 
goes into his account, perhaps in the 
same bank or in some other bank. Then 
the war contractor decides that he needs 
money for his pay rolls. He has to pay 
cash to his employees. So he goes to 
his bank and says, “I want currency.” 
The bank has only the currency it needs 
for day-to-day transactions, so the bank 
goes to the Federal Reserve bank and de- 
posits a million dollars and says to the 
Federal Reserve bank, “We want cur- 
rency for this million dollars.” Then 
the Federal Reserve bank goes to the 
Government, if you please, to the Fed- 
eral Reserve agent, and they bring 
$250,000 in gold certificates—in 1933 we 
took the actual gold away from them, but 
they still have the gold certificates—they 
bring $250,000 in gold certificates, and 
they bring $750,000 in Government 
bonds; and in return for that the Federal 
~ Reserve agent, which is the Government, 
gives them a million dollars in currency— 
Federal Reserve notes. They pay that to 
the bank, and the bank pays it to the 
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contractor, and the contractor pays it 
out to his employees. That is what has 
happened over and over again, and it has 
resulted in a steady increase in the cur- 
rency of the country. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. To what extent is 
the currency outstanding abnormal even 
under the present greatly inflated in- 
come of the country? I think that is a 
matter which has been giving many 
people great concern, because currency 
has risen, as I understand, to $21,000,- 
009,000 now, and $27,000,000,000 in cur- 
rency isin prospect. That would not or- 
dinarily happen if business were con- 
ducted with checking accounts, which 
would be a far more normal way of doing 
business. 

Mr. TAFT. I think the currency has 
increased in a greater proportion than 
deposits. But the principal reason for 
the increase in currency lies in the fact 
of tremendously increased volume of 
business which requires more currency. 
It is also brought about by the Govern- 
ment deficit spending. I think the gèn- 
eral opinion is that there is also a Gon- 
siderable amount of hoarding of cur- 
rency today. There has been a good 
deal of hoarding of currency ever since 
1933. Many people never have recovered 
their confidence in the banks, and sim- 
ply hold on to currency. 

It was suggested yesterday that the 
black market has brought about the use 
of currency. Perhaps it has. I do not 
know what can be done about it. It is 
suggested there are too many $1,000 bills 
cut. Suppose we should call in all the 
$1,000 bills. All an expert black-market 
operator would have to do would be to 
use ten $100 bills, and perhaps he would 
be obliged to rent two safety-deposit 
boxes in which to place his bills instecd 
of one. I do not know how in any way 
that would affect the actual black mar- 
ket or the amount of currency which is 
outstanding. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Did it not appear 
before the committee that there were 
approximately 40,000,000 $100 bills in cir- 
culation, or approximately $4,000,000,000 
in $100 bills, which is very abnormal? 

Mr. TAFT. I am not certain. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I think those were 
the figures given. 

Mr. TAFT. I think perhaps Mr. Eccles 
testified as to the number of bills cut- 
standing, but I do not remember that. 
I do remember it was stated there is a 
rather unusual number of high-denomi- 
nation bills outstanding, but I do not 
think there is anything we can do about 
it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr, MURDOCK. So far as the ques- 
tion of expansion is eoncerned with 
which we are confrontcd by this bill, it 
makes no difference whether the expan- 
sion is by way of increased deposits or 
increased currency or an increase in both 
items. 

Mr. TAFT. It does make some differ- 
ence, if the Senator piease. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It does under the 
present law, which requires 40 percent 
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in gold certificates against Federal Re- 
serve notes and 35 percent in gold cer- 
tificates against deposits. But if the bill 
under consideration is passed the re- 
serve behind deposits will be fixed at 25 
percent. š 

Mr. TAFT. The25 percent as against 
deposits is against the deposits of the 
member banks, so that on that 25 percent 
is built a deposit four times as large in 
the Federal Reserve bank, and on that is 
built a deposit in some member bank 
approximately six times as large belong- 
ing to the ordinary citizen. So that there 
are actually against deposits in the bank 
not 25 percent of gold but only approxi- 
mately 5 percent of gold. So that if we 
have more deposits and less cash in cir- 
culation we would require less gold as a 
matter of reserve. If we could induce 
people to keep the money in the banks, 
we would not have to have so much gold, 
even under this bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I cannot follow the 
Senator. It makes no difference which 
way the expansion comes about. Weare 
not talking about member banks. We 
are taiking about the Federal Reserve 
banks. The currency is interchange- 


able with the deposits, and if we fix the 
“gold reserve behind deposits at 25 per- 


cent, and behind notes at 25 percent, 
there will be no difference in the reserve 
situation whether the expansion is in 
notes or deposits. 

Mr. TAFT. Ido not think the Senator 
quite understood me. If I had a thou- 
sand dollar bill, the Federal Reserve bank 
would have to put up 25 percent of gold 
against that $1,000 bill, or $250 of gold. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is true. 

Mr. TAFT. If I take that bill to the 
bank and put it in the bank, then the 
bank will credit me with $1,000 and will 
have to deposit in the Federal Reserve, 
bank approximately $200. only of my 
thousand dollars as a reserve, and then 
the gold will be calculated on the $200, 
and the only gold against this thousand 
dollars of mine in the bank is going to 
be 25 percent of $200, or $50. So that if 
people would keep their money in the 
bank we would not need as much gold as 
we would if they insist on taking it out 
in currency. I do not think that makes 
very much difference, but that is the 
actual fact. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is the Senator talk- 
ing about a deposit which is made in a 
member bank? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Of course, the re- 
serve situation in the member bank is 
quite different from what it is in the 
Reserve bank. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; but I am only sug- 
gesting one thing, and that is that under 
this bill it will be necessary to have five 
and one-fourth billion dollars of gold 
against our $21,000,000,000 of notes, but 
if the people would deposit the notes in 
the bank and let that money stay in the 
bank we would not need as much gold as 
we need now, because we need only about 
$1,000,960,000 of gold to support $21,000,- 
000,000 of deposits in member banks. 

Mr. MURDOCK. We should not, in the 
discussion of this bill, confuse reserves 
in member banks with reserves in the 
Federal Reserve bank itself. If the Sen- 
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ator will examine the testimony of Mr. 
Eccles, he will find that inasmuch as the 
reserve notes and the demand deposits 
in Federal Reserve banks are- inter- 
changeable, the reserve situation is 
exactly the same, and it makes no dif- 
ference, so far as the reserve is con- 
cerned, whether the expansion is exclu- 
Sively in deposits or exclusively in notes, 
or a combination of the two. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think the Senator 
understands. We have $21,000,000,000 
in notes outstanding, and against that, 
under this bill we must have 25 percent 
in. gold or five and one-fourth billion 
dollars. Suppose the people should de- 
posit the whole twenty-one billion in 
banks, and put it in the form of deposits 
in member banks. The question is 
whether we cannot somehow. reduce the 
currency. People ought not to be car- 
Trying around so much money. - Let them 
put it in the banks. If they put the 
twenty-one billion in the banks, what 
will the banks have to do? They will 
have to go to the Federal Reserve banks 
and deposit approximately 16, 18, or 20 
percent. They will have to put about 
$4,000,000,000 in the Federal -Reserve 

* banks.. Then the 25 percent reserve in 
gold is figured on the basis of that $4,- 
000,000,000, and amounts to $1,000,000,- 
000. So if the whole $21,000,000,000 in 
currency were deposited in banks, and 
were not outstanding, we would require 
@ reserve of $1,000,000,000 instead of 
$5,000,000,000. That is the fact. It is 
nöt a very important fact. It tends to 
show only. one very minor proposition, 
that if we did not have so much-currency 
„in circulation, and people would put their 
money in banks, we would not have to 
have quite so much in gold reserves. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I wish the RECORD 
to indicate my presence on the floor of 
the Senate. s; 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will tke 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, since 
10 o’clock.this morning, and up until 20 
minutes past 12, the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Affairs has been con- 
ducting a hearing on Puerto Rican inde- 
pendence. The senior Senator from 
Maryland has been in attendance at 
those hearings almost every morning for 
some time. The hearings will be resumed 
at 2 o’clock this afternoon. The Sena- 
tor from Maryland will not adjourn the 
hearings and come all the way from the 

` Senate Office Building simply to answer 
a quorum call, but he will be present if 
& vote is taken. I make this explanation 
so that it may be understood that the 
Senator from Maryland is diligently at- 
tending to the business of the Senate. 

Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tay- 
Lor in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON: First, Mr. President, 
I wish the Recorp to show that I am 
present on the floor of the Senate. 
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I should like to ask the Senator from 
Ohio a question. Without the proposed 
legislation, is the amount of currency 
now limited to $21,000,000,000, or is it 
$27,000,000,000? 

Mr. TAFT: As I stated earlier, we can 
get along with the present 40-percent 
reserve through the year 1945.. But by 
the end of this year, if the Federal Re- 
serve notes continue to increase at the 
same rate, and if we lose gold at the 
same rate we have been losing gold, we 
shall reach a point about the end of the 
year when we shall have outstanding 
about $27,000,000,000 in Federal Reserve 
notes, and we shall no longer have any 
gold left availableto act as a reserve for 
any further increase. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. With the amount of 
gold we have today, and which could be 
used for this purpose, how much cur- 
rency could be issued? 

Mr. TAFT. With a 25-percent re- 
serve? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; with a 40-per- 
cent reserve. 

Mr. TAFT. That ‘depends somewhat 
on whether deposits increase in the same 
proportion. We could increase up to ap- 
proximately $33,000,000,600 if we lost no 
gold. Our present gold reserves are esti- 
mated to be about eighteen and one-half 
billion dollars. If deposits were to in- 
crease in approximately the same propor- 
tion as Federal Reserve notes, we would 
be able to issue. up to approximately 
$33,000,000,000. That would carry us 
through 1946. 

The difficulty is that in the meantime 
foreign nations may draw down that 
gold. They have aright to do so. They 
have dollar balances, and they are sell- 
ing us. gocds and desire to be paid in 
cash. They have been drawing down the 
gold. Naturally, we do not wish to im- 
pair our credit by refusing to pay those 
bills. We cannot pay them in goods in 
South America, for instance, because we 
are not exporting anything to South 
America. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yesterday on the 
floor of the Senate I heard mentioned the 
amount of $27,000,000,000. 

Mr. TAFT. The figures were some- 
what confused yesterday. The condi- 
tion today, speaking as of the first of 
the year, is that there are $21,700,000,000 
in Federal Reserve notes and approxi- 
mately $6,000,000,000 in silver certificates. 
So the total outstanding paper currency 
today is in the reighborhood of $27,000,- 
600,000. But that is a different $27,000,- 
000,000 from the $27,000,000,000 in notes, 
which we will reach at the end of 1945 
if the present process continues. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Ithank the Senator 
for the explanation. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. In view of the colloquy 
between the Senator from Ohio and the 
Senator from Utah on the subject of 
the official percentages of reserves, I in- 
vite attention to the official statement 
which I have before me, and which I 
should like to read into the RECORD as 
a part of the information. 
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Mr. TAFT. I shall be very glad to 
have it. 

Mr. BAILEY. This is from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin for March 1945, in 
an article on the reserve position of the 
Federal Reserve banks by Roland I. Rob- 
inson, Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics: 

The reserves required to be held by mem- 
ber banks at the Federal Reserve banks 
amount to about 16 percent of their total 
deposits. Against these member-bank re- 
serves, the Reserve banks must hold a reserve 
of 35 percent. The product of these two 
ratios measures the demand made by menm- 
ber-bank deposits on gold reserves. The ra- 
tio is less than 6 percent. 


The following is a footnote: 

The basic statutory requirement for mem- 
ber banks on net demand deposits is 13 per- 
cent for central reserve city banks, 10 per- 
cent for reserve city banks, and 7 percent 
for country banks, with 3 percent on time 
deposits at all classes of banks. United 
States Government war-loan balances are not 
subject to these requirements. The Board 
of Governors has administrative authority 
to raise these requirements for any class of 
bank, or either class of deposit to not more 
than twice the statutory minima. The pre- 
vailing requirements are: For net demand de- 
posits at central reserve city bank=, 20 per- 
cent; reserve city banks, 20 percent; country 
banks, 14 percent; for all time deposits, 6 
percent. Because of varying distribution of 
deposits among classes of banks and be- 
tween types of deposit, the aggregate mem- 
ber bank ratio of requirements varies from 
time to time but at the end of 1914 it aver- 
aged about 16 percent. 


Mr. TAFT. I thank the Senator. I 
think that bears out, in a rough way, the 
figures which I have statec. 

The pending bill would reduce the re- 
quired reserve on notes and deposits in 
Federal Reserve banks to 25 percent. In 
addition, it would do two other things. 
The amendments of the committee, one 
of which is now under consideration, 
would repeal two emergency provisions 
which authorized the creation of differ- 
ent kinds of paper currency. 

Section 3 of the bill provides that there 
shall be no more so-called Federal Re- 
serve bank notes. Federal Reserve bank 
notes were authorized in the banking 
crisis of 1933. They are notes which 
were issued without any reserve at all. 
Under certain circumstances they are 
issued 100 percent against Government 
bonds or some other assets of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, without any gold. - I 
think a number of them were printed in 
1933, but they were not all used. About 
2 years ago someone in the Treasury 
Department found $600,000,000 or so of 
them in a back drawer somewhere. He 
decided that, inasmuch as they had been 
printed, they might as well be issued. 
So they proceeded to issue approximately 
$600,000,006 worth of those Federal Re- 
serve bank notes printed in 1933, The 
Attorney General held that the emer- 
gency of 1933 had never been declared 
ended, so the notes could still be issued 
in 1943. At that time the Senate passed 
a bill, which I offered, to repeal the au- 
thority to do so or to declare the emer- 
gency ended, but the House did not pass 
it. Now, at the request of the Federal 
Reserve Eoard, we are proposing to re- 
peal that authority. Also, in section 4, 
‘we would repeal the authority to issue 
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$3,000,000,000 worth of greenbacks, so- 
called, which have no gold backing what- 
ever. We would also repeal the emer- 
gency authority granted under the so- 
called Thomas amendment in 1933. 
Those notes have never been issued. 

What we now propose to do is to abol- 
ish the authority to issue those two types 
of notes which require no reserve. We 
propose to simplify, therefore, the entire 
currency structure. Hereafter all money 
would have to be in the form of Federal 
Reserve notes, and all of it would have 
to have as a reserve behind it 25 percent 
of gold and 75 percent of Government 
bonds or bank paper of one sort or an- 
other. Nowadays it is all Government 
bonds. So the bill would simplify the 
entire currency structure and would set 
up what I think would be a sound cur- 
rency. 

As to the reserve of 25 percent, the 
Senator from Colorado has offered an 
amendment to provide that the reserve 
be reduced to 30 percent, instead of 25 
percent. The committee considered the 
proposal to reduce the reserve to 30 per- 
cent. The American Bankers Associa- 
tion suggested a 30-percent reserve 
rather tentatively, although I think it 
was entirely satisfied with the proposed 
reduction to 25 percent. Of course, no 
country in the world has a gold reserve 
against its currency amounting to as 
much as 25 percent. I think 25 percent 
as a gold reserve is adequate. I can- 
not conceive that people would rush 
around with their currency to any bank 
or to the Government or to any Federal 
Reserve bank, at one time—and demand 
gold for their currency in anything like 
the amount of 25 percent. People must 
have currency for use. People do not 
act in that way. I very strongly believe 
that if there were any such tremendous 
rush, it would swamp a 40-percent re- 
serve just as much as it would a 25- 
percent reserve. I believe that for all 
ordinary purposes a reserve of 25 per- 
cent would be sufficient, in the sense that 
it would be available if people demanded 
gold. That was the old theory of the 
reserve, namely, that gold would be 
available to be given to people who de- 
manded it for their currency. 

Of course, today we do not give them 
the gold anyway. I do not at all agree 
with Mr. Eccles. He testified before the 
committee that no gold reserve is neces- 
Sary. He said he was wholly in favor of 
a managed currency; that he was willing 
to have a 25-percent reserve, but that 
it would be just a concession to an out- 
worn prejudice. 

I do not agree with Mr. Eccles. It 
seems to me we should have gold as a 
reserve against our currency. I myself 
think we should go further than we go 
today in paying out gold; but we do 
pay out the gold when it is needed for 
export from the United States. As long 
as we do that, we maintain our credit 
and our position and we can go on buy- 
ing goods and materials from South 
America, if we have to in this crisis, 

‘without paying gold for it, merely be- 
cause we have the gold with which to 
pay for it. We can thus get along with- 
out sacrificing or making concessions, be- 
cause we actually do have the gold. In 
the present crisis we have actually 
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shipped quite a lot of gold to South 
America. 

I think the maintenance of a gold re- 
serve is also important from the psy- 
chological standpoint. In the past, 
inflation of the currency occurred only 
when people became frightened about 
the currency and began to believe they 
had better put their money into land or 
houses or washing machines or some 
other things of which they could actu- 
ally have physical possession. As long as 
we maintain an actual gold reserve 
against our currency, I think there is 
nothing like the danger of having such 
a psychological condition arise among 
the people in times of inflation. So I 
think the maintenance of such a reserve 
is essential. 

However, I cannot understand why a 
25-percent gold reserve is not a sufficient 
one for the currency of our country. 
There are some other reasons why the 
reserve should be 25 percent, instead of 
30 percent. Strictly on the basis of the 
books, with a 30-percent reserve, our 
gold probably would last—even if we 
were to continue on the basis of our 
present financing—for approximately 2 
years before we would run up against 
the absolute necessity of changing. the 
reserve again to 25 percent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator said a 30-percent reserve would 
last for approximately 2 years. Does he 
mean January 1, 1946? It would be 2 
years from when? 

Mr. TAFT. I mean 2 years from now, 
Ithink. However, there are some quali- 
fications in that respect. In the first 
place, if we required a reserve of 30 per- 
cent, some of the individual Federal Re- 
serve banks—hecause the situation works 
out on an individual basis—really would 
have to maintain approximately a 33- 
percent reserve, or, to put it more clearly, 
we would have to maintain an over-all 
reserve of approximately 33 percent in 
all the banks in order that every bank 
have a 30-percent reserve. So, as a 
practical matter, under those circum- 
stances some of the banks would run 
up against the 30-percent limit before 
2 years from this time. They probably 
would do so in a year and a half, instead 
of 2 years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield to me 
again? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I sup- 
pose the Senator means 2 years at the 
present rate of spending. If the pres- 
ent rate of spending is diminished, if the 
war is over within the 2-year period— 

Mr. TAFT. Then the 30-percent re- 
serve would continue for a somewhat 
longer period of time. But I make that 
statement on the basis of one other con- 
dition, which is that the reserve is not 
only affected by increases in deposits 
and notes, but it is also affected by de- 
creases in gold. In the last 2 years we 
have lost over $2,000,000,000 of gold, and 
we are likely to lose more as long as the 
war goes on, largely because of our lend- 
lease policy. Under it we have to give 
away most of what we export, but what 
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we import we pay for in cash. Thus we 
have an adverse balance of trade of ap- 
proximately $1,500,000,000 a year. 

So, Mr. President, we cannot be sure 
how much gold there will be. It seems 
to me there should be a sufficient 
amount to provide ample leeway. It also 
seems to me that if the foreign nations 
which have balances here, which have 
purchased dollars here, so to speak, or 
which have earned dollars, wish to trans- 
port those dollars somewhere else or 
translate them into gold or earmark 
gold, we should permit them to do so 
in order to maintain our credit. On the 
other hand, if we were to use all the 
gold deposits as a reserve behind our 
own notes, it would not be possible for 
the foreign nations to proceed in that 
way. In addition, if they became fright- 
ened that they would not be able to 
continue that policy on their part, they 
would be more likely to start a rush to 
change their dollars into gold. So I 
think it is most desirable to have some 
leeway. 

The Senator has also filed an amend- 
ment providing that the reduction in 
the reserve shall be only temporary, and 
that after 2 years it shall revert to its- 
former condition. I agree that 3 years 
from now we probably shall have suffi- 
cient gold for a 40-percent reserve. On 
the other hand, I do not see the neces- 
sity for a 40-percent reserve. But I do 
see a great danger involved in con- 
stantly agitating as to what the reserve 
should be. We only bring up the matter 
now because the Federal Reserve Board 
believes it is necessary to bring it up. 
Hereafter, if we wish to change it we 
can always do so; but I think it would 
be unfortunate to have the reserve es- 
tablished at 25 percent and have every- 
one know that 2 years from now it would 
increase to 40 percent, and have people 
become alarmed whether the gold would 
be available at that time, and make them 
uncertain whether Congress would ex- 
tend the period during which the reserve 
would be 25 percent. Furthermore, the 
foreign nations to which I have referred 
would be very likely, when the reserve 
was decreased to 25 percent, to rush in 
and get the gold to which they are pres- 
ently entitled, if they were afraid that 
later the reserve would be 40 percent 
and that then they would not be able 
to get the gold. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. T am in full agree- 
ment with what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio is saying. Even though 
the legal ratio is fixed at 25 percent, if 
our gold position improves we will have 
the advantage of whatever it indicates 
in gold, regardless of the legal ratio 
which may be fixed. Is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. TAFT. I think it is. I think it 
was pointed out by the Senator -yester- 
day that since 1933 we have had a re- 
serve of 100 percent of gold against our 
notes. The notes did not increase. The 
amount of gold reserve does not have 
any direct effect on the increase in notes 
until we actually run up against the re- 
serve limit. What would take place if 
we did not pass the bill? We would 
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reach our limit. The Government would 
then try to sell bonds and the banks 
would say, “We are sorry, but we can- 
not sell any more bonds because we do 
not have the necessary cash to put into 
the Federal Reserve bank which we are 
required by law todo.” So the financing 
of the war would stop. If a man wished 
to pay his employees he would go to a 
banker and tell him that he needed 
` money. The banker would say, “We are 
sorry; there is no more currency.” The 
first thing we would have would be a 
fear that there wasno money. We would 
have runs on our banks, and such a con- 
dition generally that Congress overnight 
would probably do something more radi- 
cal than we are proposing now to do. 

Mr. President, what we are doing here 
is similar to the recent increase in the 
debt limit. We had to increase the debt 
limit. We have no choice about this re- 
serve under present conditions. The real 
. cause of inflation is not the increase in 
the debt limit or the reduction of the re- 
serve—those are the results. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. i 

Mr. BAILEY. Would not the alterna- 
tive be taxation? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. The difficulty arises 
solely from our taxation policy. We are 
spending $100,000,000,000 a year. We 
are raising in taxes approximately $45,- 
000,000,000 a year. I think we should 
have raised more than that. I do not 
think we can raise $100,000,000,000 in 
taxes without tremendous injustice be- 
ing inflicted upon the taxpayers, but we 
could have raised more money than we 
have raised so far. Unfortunately, last 
year there was a fundamental difference 
of opinion between Congress and the ad- 
ministration as to how additional money 
could be raised. The result was that 
additional money was not raised. ` 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. In view of the low fig- 
ure of excess reserves at the present time, 
if we have a new bond issue and we can- 
not get the banks to increase lending 
power, the Government will have to 
carry on the war by increasing the vol- 
ume of taxes to 60 or 70 percent a year. 
Am I not correct? 

Mr. TAFT. I think the Senator is 
correct. 

I overstated the case when I said there 
was no alternative. There is no alter- 
native unless we are prepared to change 
our whole method of financing the war. 
I do not think we could change it at this 
time. But Ido think that at the moment 
the war is over we shall have to return 
to a balanced budget. The only way to 
stop inflation is to stop the Government 
deficit. We shall have to think in mil- 
lions again instead of in billions. We 
shall have to change our whole viewpoint 
with regard to spending money. Many 
persons have said, “We spent $50,000,- 
000,000 a year for war, why not spend 
$50,000,000,000 a year for peace?” We 
may have to spend that now, but if we 
continue doing it, or if the war lasts 
another 4 years, I think we shall inevi- 
tably have inflation, or a tremendous in- 
crease in taxes. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 


Senator admits, then, that this proposal 
is just another arm of the deficit spend- 
ing program, that it is merely one other 
phase of it. 

Mr. TAFT. It is a result and not a 
cause. It is the result of the policy 
which we are following, and the result 
will continue so long as we follow the 
policy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
permission for deficit spending. 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Congress 
is asked to give its permission for deficit 
spending by enacting the pending bill. 

Mr. TAFT. Asa representative of the 
American Bankers’ Association has said, 
the reserve limit is a red light of danger. 
He also said that during recent months 
we got into the habit of going through 
the red lights. We cannot do that in- 
definitely without disaster resulting. 

Mr. President, it has been suggested 
that we have effectively handled infla- 
tion by fixing prices. Of course, the cost 
of living has increased 30 percent in 
spite of the program of fixing prices, 
and in spite of a very effective control 
of the situation, and yet today we are 
bursting at the seams. Real estate 
values are rising, farm values are rising, 
and stock values are rising. Apparently, 
all capital values are going through a 
course of inflation. The present black 
market in meat is the result of an at- 
tempt to hold the price of meat at a level 
where it cannot be maintained with rela- 
tion to the purchasing power which has 
been created by the policy of deficit 
spending to which I have referred. Our 
policy of price control cannot overcome 
tremendous inflation. The point which 
I want to make is that we must get away 
from deficit spending at the very mo- 
ment we find it is no longer necessary 
to carry on the war. There is no justifi- 
cation for continuing such a policy 
except for the necessity of carrying on 
the war. So far as I am concerned that 
could be the only justification for doing 
something which I believe to be utterly 
and completely unsound. 

There is one other amendment which 
I wish to discuss. The Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. JoHNson] has filed an 
amendment to increase the price of gold. 
I do not know whether he will press his 
amendment, so perhaps I will not deal 
with it fully. I admit that an increase 
in the price of gold would have the same 
effect, as to the reserve question, as the 
passage of this bill, because we would 
have more dollars in the same gold.. It 
is true that we could maintain our 40 
percent ratio and remain in the same 
condition as before. But the increase in 
the price of gold has so many other 
effects that we should consider it seri- 
ously. It has the effect of increasing 
prices. Senators will recall that the 
Warren Pierson experiment did not in- 
crease prices dollar for dollar, according 
to the percentage of increase in the price 
of gold, but it did increase prices to some 
extent. An increase in the price of gold 
also upsets international trade because 
it makes it easier to export and much 
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more difficult to import, a situation which 
is contrary to the policy we are endeavor- 
ing to pursue in building up imports into 
this country. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Ohio 
referred to the Warren Pierson experi- 
ment. The experiment greatly increased 
the excess bank reserves; did it not? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; and it increased 
Prices to some extent, but not to the full 
extent which Mr. Pierson expected it 
would. 

Mr. BAILEY. I believe it made money 
available, as we are now trying to do. 
But the result of the experiment was to 
make money available to the banks to be 
loaned to the people. Here we are at- 
tempting to increase reserves in order 
that the Government may borrow. 

Mr. TAFT. The two things accom- 
plish the same purpose with relation to 
reserve. I am merely trying to point 
out that an increase in the price of gold 
affects our imports and exports by a 
reduction in the gold reserves. 

Mr. President, I think I have said 
everything on the subject that I wish to 
say. I may add that I believe that a 25- 
percent gold reserve against currency 
and deposits is perfectly safe. For vari- 
ous reasens I think it should be provided 
permanently. I also think that if we 
are prepared, as the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. BAILEY] has suggested, to 
double our taxes and raise $90,000,000,000 
instead of $45,000,000,000, perhaps we can 
get away with 30 percent; but I do not 
think that the Senate is prepared to tax 
in that way, and I do not think it could 
be done without very great hardship on 
many taxpayers. 

Mr. BAILEY, Mr. President, I do not 
intend to make a speech on this bill but 
before the Senator takes his seat I should 
like to say that I question whether this 
country can undertake to increase the 
volume of its revenue. 

Mr. TAFT. I think the country could. 
I suppose -we could double the present 
individual income tax up to a point 
where it could not be doubled any more 
because it would be over 100 percent. 

Mr. BAILEY. But what we would have 
to deal with in that event would be wreck 
and ruin. 

Mr. TAFT. It would be a tremendous 
hardship. I felt 2 years ago that we 
might add $10,000,000,000 to the tax bill, 
or possibly $15,000,000,000, without seri- 
ous harm, but that would be about the 
limit at any time and would still leave 
a large deficit. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think the Senator 
will agree with me, because he is on the 
Finance Committee and a very fine stu- 
dent of the subject, that we have put the 
tax rates so high in what are called the. 
higher brackets, that is on people with 
incomes of $10,000 or more, that there 
is a very serious question whether we 
can go any further to raise more revenue 
in the higher brackets. Then let us 
look at the lower brackets. People with 
very modest incomes are having to pay 
from $75 to $150 a year, and it is very 
hard on them. I had an instance here 
the other day of a man who came to me 
to borrow some money to eke out his tax 
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bill. He had all that was needed ex- 
cept $15. He asked me to let him have 
the $15. I knew he was perfectly gcod, 
and I said, “How much are taxes any- 
way?” He said, “My taxes are $78.” I 
knew his situation sufficiently well to 
say that it would be an extreme hard- 
-ship to put another dollar by way of 
taxation on him. My inclination would 
be to reduce it instead of increasing it. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with the Senator. 
Some time ago, if I remember correctly, 
I said that we could increase the normal 
tax on corporations perhaps by 10 per- 
cent and could increase to some extent 
the taxes in the brackets from $2,500 up 
to $50,000 and raise, as I thought, per- 
haps $10,000,000,000 more. 

Mr. BAILEY. We might pick up 
something in that way; but we have one 
bond issue right ahead of us, and there 
will certainly be another one by October, 
and perhaps sooner. 

We still have deficit financing. I am 
reconciled to that because we are in a 
great war. Iam not for deficit financing 
when we have normal conditions and I 
will stand with any Senator here to re- 
sist it; but during the war we must 
finance by way of deficits. Under pres- 
ent tax rates we are receiving about 
$45.000,000,000 a year in revenue and 
spending from $80,000,000,000 to $90,- 
000,000,00C a year. Anyone can make 
for himself the deduction to be drawn 
from those figures. 

Mr. TAFT. I think we are spending 
about $100,000,000,000 at the present 
time, 

Mr. BAILEY. I was trying to be con- 
servative. I think the final figures have 
not come out for the year. 

Mr. TAFT. I think expenditures for 
the last month were eight and one-half 
billion dollars, 

Mr. BAILEY. That makes it just that 
much worse. We will add to the deficit 
this year on that basis $55,000,000,000, 
and if we increase revenues by $10,000,- 
006,000 there will still be a deficit of $45,- 
000,000,000, and we cannot get the $45,- 
000,000,800 except by way of increasing 
the excess reserves of the banks by the 
method proposed by the pending bill. 
Am I not correct about that? 

Mr, TAFT., The Senator is correct. 
We cannot get additional borrowing 
money without this method. 

Mr. BAILEY. As Uncle Remus said to 
the little boy, it is a groundhog case. 
“He was obleeged to climb.” 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. President, I think the bill should 
be passed, and I hope it will be passed 
without amendment other than the 
amendments reported by the committee. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to be excused to- 
morrow in order that I may attend a 
meeting of the Association of American 
State Universities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator will be excused. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
obtain leave of the Senate to be absent 
from tonight until the end of next week, 
unless some matters of critical impor- 
tance arise, in which event I shall be 
available to return on short notice. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, leave of absence is granted to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be ex- 
cused from the Senate for the remainder 
of the afterncon. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Kentucky is 
excused. 


AMERICAN COMMUNISTS—HARRY 
BRIDGES 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr, President, I desire 
to address the Senate for about 20 min- 
utes on another subject than that which 
we have just heard discussed. 

Mr. President, more than 11 years ago 
a fellow Hoosier, the late Dr. William 
Wirt, superintendent of the Gary, Ind., 
public schools, stirred the Nation with a 
series of disclosures which, he made 
clear, pointed to a plot by Washington 
planners to make over the Government 
of the United States. 

Dr. Wirt, at the time he made his 
charges before a congressional commit- 
tee, was ridiculed and held up to public 
scorn. He was smeared by the clever 
leftists and his name became, in Com- 
munist circles, almost a byword. But 
history has vindicated him and the pass- 
ing years have borne out to a remarkable 
degree the truthfulness of the words of 
Dr. Wirt. We have seen, first through a 
glass darkly and then clearly, that cer- 
tain men wanted to supplant American 
constitutional government with a gov- 
ernment founded on communistic prin- 
ciples. 

I am not here and now saying, Mr. 
President, that these men have succeeded 
or will succeed. The innate love of free- 
dom, the tenacity with which a free peo- 
ple have exercised their freedom of 
speech, the very bigness of our big coun- 
try, have made it impossible for us to be 
taken too far along the road to totali- 
tarianism, although our every move 
seems to have been in that direction. 

There is little doubt in my mind that 
we have, as my distinguished colleague 
from Colorado [Mr. JoHNson] pointed 
out more than a year ago, gone too far 
down the wrong road. I have ample 
proof of this simply by reading the recent 
statements of American Communists, in 
which they revealed clearly that they 
were eminently satisfied with the way 
things were going. 

Now, of course, we have a new Presi- 
dent, one of our former colleagues. I 
do not for a minute believe that he is 
going to condone or cooperate with 
American Communists. I have great 
confidence in the Americanism of Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman and, like every 
other American, I am going to give him 
my cooperation and offer for him my 
prayers that he will rise to the great op- 
portunity for service to America that lies 
before him. 

He revealed, when he was in the Sen- 
ate, that he was truly American, nour- 
ished in the soil of our great Middle 
West, and I have no reason to believe 
that he. will change at this late date. 

But, Mr. President, I do not think that 
either the new President or the American 
people can be warned too often regarding 
the creeping collectivism that has been 
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growing like a mold in this Nation—no 
doubt with the aid and comfort of the 
American Communists and the fellow- 
travelers, and in spite of all that real 
Americans could do. 

Therefore, not gratuitously, but as a 
friend and a former colleague, I warn my 
new President against the insidious wiles 
of the American Communists and the fel- 
low-travelers who have become im- 
bedded, through the years, in high places 
in our Government, 

Let me recall to the Senate and to the 
new President that less than 3 months 
ago, most loyal Americans were dis- 
turbed and amazed to learn that the 
United States Army—which for all the 
years had refused to let a man serve as 
an officer who had advocated the over- 
throw of this Government—had changed 
its regulations to allow Communists to 
be commissioned. No one yet has ex- 
plained who ordered this drastic change 
of policy, or why. 

When news items concerning this new 
policy of the Army were carried recently, 
most Americans were chagrined. They 
said to themselves: “Perhaps this is not 
true. Let me wait to see what the Army 
has to say for itself.” Then, when the 
Army spoke, the people were even more 
chagrined. For the Army—on the basis 
of the testimony I saw in the various 
newspapers, reported by the Associated 
Press, the United Press, and the Inter- 
national News Service—is not only com- 
missioning Communists as officers, it is 
going so far as to try to excuse and ex- 
plain away their Communism. It is try- 
ing to whitewash the character of men 
who have, at one time or another, been 
committed to overthrowing the very 
Government which the Army was estab- 
lished to defend. 

Here is what Earl Browder, president 
of the Communist Political Action Asso- 
ciation, said concerning the new policy: 

We are— 


He said recently— 
gradually breaking down and dissolving the 
barriers built up against us over a genera- 
tion of the dominant forces in American so- 
ciety, as is witnessed by the action of the 
United States Army in abolishing the oid 
discriminations directed against Commu- 
nists. 

We can confidently look forward to even 
more fundamental and dramatic confirma- 
tions of the correctness of the political path 
which we mapped and entered upon last May 
in our convention. 


There we see, Mr. President, that the 
Communists can boast of playing a vital 
part in our affairs. Things were going 
their way—and they had a right to be 
proud. But no American has a right to 
be proud. The Communists know that 
the present fiscal policies of this Nation 
can bring only chaos. They can gloat 
over that fact. But no American should 
view the approaching storm of inflation 
with anything except soberness and a 
resolve to stop it if possible. 

The Communists, as we know, thrive 
on mischief making. They are hoping 
that all the wild schemes concocted in 
one or the other of the bureaus are 
bludgeoned through the House and the 
Senate, for they love to fish in troubled 
waters. 
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Further, Mr. President, it is a matter 
of public knowledge that pressure was 
being put on our late President Roose- 
velt to get him to revoke the deportation 
order against that notorious Communist, 
or former Communist—call him what 
you will—Harry Bridges. 

No doubt similar pressures will be put 
on our new President, Harry S. Truman. 
Let us believe—let us hope—that he will 
not yield to these pressures. I trust that 
he will not, but if he does give what 
amounts to a go-ahead signal to 
Bridges and all other American Com- 
munists, the new President will do it over 
the strenuous objection of Members of 
Congress of both parties, as well as the 
objections of such organizations as the 
American Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and over the protests of 
our brave soldiers in every part of the 
world, as well as many patriotic citizens 
throughout this broad land. 

The latest effort to cancel deportation 
in the Bridges case is based, it appears, 
on the supposedly grand job he is doing 
in moving war materials from west-coast 
ports. The facts do not support the so- 
called excellent war job Bridges and his 
underlings are supposed to be doing on 
the west coast. > 

Quite the contrary, Mr. President, the 
facts indicate that the famous Harry 
Bridges slow-up campaign, begun long 
ago to spread the work and to increase 
the number of union men under him, is 
being continued right down until today, 
and has continued all during the time 
we were supposed to have been suffering 
a terrible manpower shortage. 

Let me read to the Senate the follow- 
ing schedule of weight tonnage of cargo 
lifted per gang in the various ports in the 
period between July and December 1944, 
as shown by official War Department 
reports: 


Tons 
Los Angeles, Calif.........-----.------ 12.2 
San Francisco, Calif......----------.-- 12.3 
Seattle, Wash..._....--<.---5- en 14.1 
NEW VOR Ne su oe eee anaes ee. 16.6 
SIOHGOT TURBO oe E E S 15.0 
Catiokpen: ti ©) bed. ses eee ese 15.7 
Wew Orleans; Ta... scence cis 20.5 


As is readily apparent to anyone 
studying these figures of tonnage lifted 
per gang, the Harry Bridges slow-up 
stands out like a Sore thumb at Los An- 
geles and San Francisco ports. These 
figures indicate approximately one-third 
less cargo moved per gang by west coast 
longshoremen under Harry Bridges than 
in the other larger ports, which are 
unionized, but are not under Harry 
Bridges. 

This is hardly a record to which the 
friends of Harry Bridges can point with 
pride. If the President thinks the peo- 
ple of this country will swallow any beau- 
tiful words about Bridges’ war work in 
the face of these figures, which come 
from official sources, he certainly mis- 
judges the intelligence of Americans. 
And if the Democratic Party believes 
that the people of this country will not 
hold a revocation of the Bridges deporta- 
tion against the Democratic Party, then 
in my judgment its leadership is sadly 
mistaken, 

Many Democrats, however, see the 
danger inherent in Harry Bridges and 
men of his type in the labor movement, 


- needed reinforcements. 
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or any other movement, I hasten to say, 
and to say gladly, just as-many Repub- 
licans see the danger. 

With the approaching end of the 
European conflict in sight in the not-too- 
distant future, all the accent will then be 
on west coast ports as we continue the 
war against Japan. Instead of the 700,- 
090 tons a month sent from the west 
coast, the tonnage total undoubtedly will 
be increased to a million or more tons a 
month. That increased load will not be 
handled better under Harry Bridges—it 
will be handled worse. 

The hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can boys serving in the Philippines, in 
Iwo Jima, in Okinawa, have a right to 
expect to get the materials of war in an 
ever-increasing stream once the Euro- 
pean conflict is ended. We will see to it 
that they get this equipment and the 
But it would be 
a slap in the face of every American 
fighting in the Pacific to grant a reprieve 
to Harry Bridges, who was working to 
overthrow our American Constitutional 
Government before this war, and whose 
efforts toward this end have not dimin- 
ished, his words and the words of his 
voluble friends to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Mr. President, I think there are few 
who will disagree with me when I say 
that Harry Bridges is a Communist. No 
informed American would say that I was 
calling him a Communist just to pin a 
label on him. Harry Bridges certainly 
would not disagree with the statement 
that he, at least, once was a Communist. 
He has admitted as much. Everybody 
knows that I am not simply labeling 
someone maliciously and for the fun of 
it when I refer to Bridges as a Commu- 
nist, for, if any man ever has been proved 
to be one, then he is that man. 


This question naturally arises in the 


» minds of most Americans who hear the 


facts in the Bridges case: Why has this 
man been allowed to stay in this country 
as long as he has? Why was he not de- 
ported back to his native land long, long 
ago? 

The fact is—and everyone knows it— 
that an American who believed in repre- 
sentative government in similar circum- 
stances in Russia would have been 
bounced back to America so fast he 
would not have had time to say Vladi- 
vostok, if be escaped with his life. Every 
Senator knows that it is no reflection 
on America that some of our newspaper- 
men are persona non grata in Great Brit- 
ain, or in France, or in various other 
countries, at one time or another. There 
are Many namby-pamby people who say 
that sending Harry Bridges back to his 
native land would be interpreted as a 
slam against Russia. This would be 
humorous, Mr. President, if so many 
people did not fall for such an obvious 
fallacy. The fact is: Every nation has a 
right to say who it will, or will not, accept 
as citizens from other nations, just as 
every nation has a right to close its bor- 
ders to this or that newspaperman, this 
or that business house, or this or that 
representative of a foreign party. 

The answer to why Bridges has been 
allowed to stay in America so long after 
he has worn out his welcome cannot be 
given in one sentence, for a variety of 
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reasons have contributed to his lengthy 
overstay. 

One reason, I think we all agree, is 
that the Communists have worked in and 
out of season to keep him here. There 
are many Americans who underestimate 
the power of the American Communists, 
in my judgment. They are always think- 
ing of present-day Communists in the 
terms of yesterday’s conditions. Back 
20 years ago, the Communists were a 
raggedy-man group in America. They 
worked in slums and in hobo jungles. 
That was the period in which cartoonists 
began depicting Communisis as ill-kept, 
hungry-appearing men with long hair. 
But today’s Communists do not fit that 
description, Mr. President. They oper- 
ate in our best drawing rooms, they have 
elaborate offices with pretty secretaries, 
and they even go so far as to take advan- 
tage of the best capitalistic advertising 
techniques, 

The average American, who is busy 
tending his farm, or working at his bench, 
or running his business, has little time 
to delve into the intricacies of commu- 
nistic influence, where it is operating, 
what the current party line is, or how 
powerfully entrenched the Communists 
are getting to be. He thinks—mistaken- 
ly, I must say sadly—that the Commu- 
nists of today are in a little group up in 
New York City, safely cataloged by the 
F. B. I. and safely isolated so that they 
can be watched by all who desire to see 
them. 

Yet, we know, Mr. President, that the 
Communists have scattered and that 
they have infiltrated into the most re- 
spectable organizations in the Nation, 
including our very Government itself, 

No wonder that Harry Bridges is still 
with us, Mr. President: No wonder. 

Another reason why Harry Bridges is 
still with us, Mr. President, may be the 
long-suffering of the American people, 
or perhaps, their lack of knowledge con- 
cerning the communistic menace within 
our Nation. 

I would not have anyone think that I 
get up in the morning worrying about 
Communists, suffer nervous indigestion 
at lunch thinking of Communists, and 
toss abed at night dreaming about Com- 
munists. That is definitely not true. 
But I do not fail, when freedom is at is- 
sue in this body, or when important de- 
cisions are being made in our land, to 
try to isolate the Communist germ and 
to see to what extent it is causing the 
fatal ilinesses that are creeping up on 
our representative government. I think 
it would be silly to worry all day about 
Communists, but it would be just as silly 
to think that they are no menace and to 
forget about them. We must watch them 
constantly, we must fight them constant- 
ly, we must expose them constantly. 

The Communists do not ever rest in 
their attempts to overthrow American 
constitutional representative govern- 
ment. We must never rest in our battle 
to keep this constitutional representa- 
tive government functioning. 

It is unfortunate that I should have to 
do so, but there are so many clever propa- 
gandists who will claim otherwise that I 
must now make it clear that I am refer- 
ring to American Communists. I want 
to make it clear that I am proud that 
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our Nation is fighting with Russia in this 
war and not against Russia. I want to 
make it clear that I hepe that our Nation 
and Russia can remain at peace—can col- 
laborate—through years and decades to 
come, for the people of Russia have suf- 
fered much, and for them I have nothing 
but unlimited praise and a great and un- 
swerving respect. 

I have the same respect for Great Brit- 
ain, but I do not want a king in this coun- 
try. I have the same respect for China, 
but I do not want America to have a gen- 
eralissimo who holds power by force and 
gives up power only when he desires. 

If anything I have said is construed as 
an attack on the people of Russia, or the 
Russian Government, it will be so con- 
strued deliberately and with malice 
aforethought. My remarks have been 
directed against American Communists, 
not Russian Communists. We are proud 
of our military alliance with Russia, but 
we want nothing of the Russian system of 
government, nor do we intend to impose 
our system on Russia. 

And, although it may be superfluous, I 
renew my pledge to this body and to the 
people of this country to fight American 
Communists wherever and whenever they 
seek to enlarge their power. They have 
more power than they have a right to 
have now, and I, for one, will not give one 
inch of ground to them, or to their will- 
ing followers, ignorant or intentional, in 
either major political party. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent of the Senate that I may be 
excused from attendance until next Mon- 
day, by reason of official business I am 
obliged to attend to in Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Indiana will 
be excused, as he has requested. 


REDUCTION IN RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 
OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, ETC. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 510) to amend sections 11 
(c) and 16 of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment beginning in line 10 on page 
4, to insert a new section 3. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I should like to have the pend- 
ing amendment stated for the benefit of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4, line 9, 
it is proposed to insert the following: 

Sze. 3. All power and authority with re- 
spect to the issuance of circulating notes, 
known as Federal Reserve bank notes, pur- 
suant to the sixth paragraph of section 18 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended by 
section 401 of the act approved March 9, 
1933 (48 Stat. 1, 6), shall cease and termi- 
nate on the date of enactment of this act, 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I desire to make some sugges- 
tions with respect to the terms of the bill 
and the effect of the bill. The bill, if 
enacted, will repeal two provisions of a 
law passed in the early days of the pres- 
ent Democratic administration. The bill 
referred to was passed in May of 1933. 
It was signed on the 12th day of May of 
that year, It is known as an amend- 


The 
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ment to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. Itis an amendment which gave the 
President is vast powers over money. 
Those powers can be classified in four 
divisions. 

The first power gave the President the 
right to negotiate with the Federal Re- 
serve System to issue $3,000,000,000 in 
Federal Reserve notes to meet maturing 
obligations of the Government. 

The second special power gave the 
President the authority to issue $3,000,- 
000,000 of Treasury notes, and to place 
those notes in circulation. 

The third power granted in that law 
authorized the President to make a wider 
use of silver. It gave him the power to 
reopen the mint to the coinage of silver 
at any ratio the President might have 
seen fit to prescribe. 

In the ancient days a ratio was estab- 
lished between gold and silver of fifteen 
and a fraction to one. The ratio was 
popularly called “16 to 1.” It was prac- 
tically that ratio. That ratio was main- 
tained until silver was demonetized. 
That ratio obtained until 1934 when the 
President officially devalued the gold dol- 
lar and reduced its content from 25 
grains-plus nine-tenths fine to 15 grains- 
plus nine-tenths fine. r 

The ratio which now exists between 
gold and silver is something like 30 to 1. 
But under the law which is on the statute 
books the President today could fix the 
ratio between gold and silver and then 
he could open the mints to the free 
coinage of such silver dollars. 

The fourth power the law gave the 
President was to revalue gold, which 
meant to reduce the size of the gold 
dollar, and by proclamation issued by 
the President, the weight of the gold dol- 
lar was reduced from 25 grains-plus to 
15 grains-plus, or, rather, about a 40- 
percent reduction in the weight and size 
of the gold dollar. 

The official act of the President had 
the effect of increasing the price of gold 
from $20.67 an ounce to $35 an ounce. 

Mr. President, I think the RECORD 
should show that the Congress knows 
what it is doing in passing this bill. 

When the amendment was considered 
by the Senate in the early spring of 
1933 a very peculiar situation confronted 
the country. From twelve to fifteen 
million people in the United States were 
unemployed. Business was at a stand- 
still. Prices were so low that producers 
could not get back the cost of produc- 
tion. The farmers were compelled to 
sell their wheat at less than 20 cents a 
bushel in my State of Oklahoma. They 
had to sell their cotton for less than 5 
cents a pound. They had to sell their 
hogs and cattle at less than 3 cents a 
pound. Work was nonexistent for labor- 
ing people. As a result the price level 
was very low. The national income was 
very low, which meant that taxes were 
not being paid. In those years we could 
collect only about two and one-half bil- 
lion dollars a year in taxes. People did 
not have the money. Individual taxpay- 
ers, as well as corporations, pay taxes 
only on their net incomes. So the citi- 
zen having no net income to speak of, 
and many corporations having no net 
income, they were not required under 
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the law to pay income taxes. As a re- 
sult, the Budget was not met and bal- 
anced. $ 

In those days we had to resort to dèfi- 
cit financing in order to obtain money 
to pay the expenses of the Government. 
It was under those conditions that this 
original amendment was offered, and it 
was under those conditions that the Con- 
gress enacted that law. ‘The purpose 
of the law was to put more money in 
circulation and to raise the price level. 
To do so we had to reduce the buyin; 
power of the dollar. In 1932 and 1933 the 
dollar had a buying power of approxi- 
mately $1.67. That meant that in order 
to obtain a dollar to meet his tax bill, 
or whatever his bill might have been, 
the citizen had to produce and give up 
goods or services to the value of $1.67. 
People did not do so except when they 
had to—for example, to keep their prop- 
erty from being sold under foreclosure. 

As a result, it was necessary to do 
something. This was the means which 
Congress adopted to raise the price level 
by making the dollar cheaper, so that it 
would not buy as much, To the extent 
that the administration used the power 
granted under the amendment of which 
I speak, we had an improvement in con- 
ditions. The moment the bill was passed 
it became operative in the public mind. 
Prices began to rise, and business began 
toimprove. It was better in 1933 than in 
1932, better in 1934 than in 1933, and so 
forth, until 1937. 


By 1937 conditions had so improved 
that the managers of money became 
alarmed because it was feared that we 
were reaching a point of dangerous in- 
flation. At that time we had reduced the 
value of the dollar to about $1.30. We 
had raised the price level to about 80. 
Those who had bonds and credits, 
and who dealt in exchange—the big 
banks, and many smaller ones—became 
alarmed because it was feared that the 
exercise of those powers might lead to 
inflation. 

At that time I was accused of being an 
inflationist. While I denied that I was 
an inflationist, I admitted that I wanted 
to see higher prices; and to the extent 
that I wanted to see higher prices, of 
course, the claim that I was an infla- 
tionist might have been justified. But at 
that time I held as a goal, and have since 
held as a goal, a 100-percent price level. 
I wanted to go back to the basis estab- 
lished in 1926. In 1926 the party in 
power fixed a basis for the value of 
money and a basis for the price level at 
100, with the dollar containing 100 cents 
in buying power, which meant a price 
level of 100. That was the price level 
which was established in 1926, and dur- 
ing what was known as the Coolidge era 
of prosperity. That was my goal when 
I offered the amendment in 1933. It was 
my goal then, and has been my goal ever 
since, until we attained the 100 percent 
price level. 

As I remember, we did not attain that 
price level until the fall of 1943. It re- 
quired a war to get the dollar down to 
100 cents, and the price level up to 100. 
When the price level reached 100, and 
when the dollar value fell to 100 cents, 
my goal had been attained. I did not 
ask for more at that time. I have not 
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asked for more from that time until this. 
I am not asking for more now. + 

We hear it said on every hand that we 
are now in a spiral of inflation, and that 
we have vast inflation. Mr. President, I 
categorically deny that statement. We 
do not now have serious inflation. 
Taking 1926 as a basis, in a period of 
peace 8 years after World War No. 1 had 
ended, a price level was established at 
100. ‘Today the price level is 5 percent 
above what it was in 1926. It is only 5 
percent higher, on the average, today, 
than it was back yonder in the Coolidge 
administration, during the year 1926. 

Now we are at war. Had it not been 
for the law which Congress enacted, and 
which the executive branch has admin- 


istered, I do not know where the price, 


level would be. It would be much higher 
than 105. So this bill comes at a time 
when the conditions are exactly the 
reverse of what they were when the origi- 
nal law was enacted in 1933. At that 
time we had a high-valued dollar and 
a low price level. Now we have a low- 
valued dollar, worth only 95 cents, and a 
price level 5 percent above 100. So the 
occasion for the retention of the two 
provisions in the amendment of 1933 
does not exist. The reason for their 
enactment has disappeared. We have 
attained the objective which those two 
provisions sought to assist in attaining. 

Now that we have a price level above 
100, there is no particular reason, so far 
as I know, to keep those two provisions 
on the statute books; and so far as I am 
concerned, it is entirely agreeable to me 
to repeal the power given the President 
to issue $3,000,000,000 in Federal Reserve 
notes and an additional $3,000,000,000 
of Treasury notes. 

In 1933 we had only about four and 
a half billion dollars of money in circu- 
lation. At that time we had gold in cir- 
culation; we had silver dollars in cir- 
culation; we had gold certificates in 
circulation, and silver certificates in cir- 
culation. We had Treasury notes of 
1890. We had national bank currency. 
We had the old-fashioned Treasury notes 
called Lincoln greenbacks. We had Fed- 
eral Reserve notes, and Federal Reserve 
bank notes. In 1933 we had in existence 
more than 5,000 kinds of national bank 
notes. So at that time we had actually 
in circulation in America more than 
5,000 different kinds of money. 

This administration has sought to 
correct that situation somewhat by tak- 
ing out of circulation more than 5,000 
kinds of money. The administration 
has called in all the national bank notes. 
In those days every national bank had 
the right to have its own notes issued. 
It could procure some 2-percent Panama 
bonds, deposit those bonds with the 
Treasury Department, and receive in 
national bank currency 95 percent of the 
face value of the bonds. The bank 
could have the picture of its home insti- 
tution and the name of the town printed 
on the face of the notes. The bank 
president or cashier signed the notes. 
At that time there were more than 5,000 
banks in existence, and each bank could 
have its own money. Most of them did. 
So there were more than 5,000 forms of 
national bank notes. Those have been 
recalled, 
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As I stated, we had only four and a 
half billion dollars of all kinds of money 
in circulation in 1926. Now we have 
more than $26,000,000,000 in circulation. 
There is now in circulation $26,0000,000,- 
000 of real money. 

In 1933, when the original law was 
enacted, part of which it is now pro- 
posed to repeal, we had only about $43,- 
000,000,000 of deposits in the banks of 
America. At that time all the banks to- 
gether had only about $43,000,000,000 on 
deposit. Now the banks have more than 
$143,000,000,000 of deposits. If we add 
the $143,000,000,000 of deposits and the 
$26,000,000,000 of real money, we have 
a total of approximately $170,000,000,000 
of money in the banks, in the pockets of 
the people, and in safe-deposit boxes. 
Of course, that is very inflationary. 

This bill is still more inflationary. 
Coming at a time when we have $25,000,- 
000,000 of real money in circulation, and 
$143,000,000,000 of deposits—and I am 
not criticizing it for that reason, because 
we are at war, and I believe that what 
we are doing is necessary—I make the 
flat statement that this is the most in- 
flationary bill that has come before the 
Congress in 100 years. If any Senator 
wishes to challenge that statement, I 
pause for the challenge. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr.. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I would be glad to hear 
the Senator’s reasons. As I stated, I 
think it is the result of inflation, and not 
the cause. 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. We are 
caught at a time when we cannot help 
ourselves. The Senator -from North 
Carolina made a statement a while ago 
which explains the matter somewhat. 
We cannot levy sufficient taxes and sell 
enough bonds in any one year to pay all 
our bills. So we have to put bonds in 
the bank and then authorize the Treas- 
ury to write checks against the credit 
thus created. That is why the sale of 
bonds is inflationary. That is why we 
have in the Treasury of the United 
States deposits in the vast amount of 
$143,000,000,000. 

Mr. President, there is only one point 
in the whole philosophy of money about 
which there is serious controversy. That 
is whether the issuance of credit money 
has the same effect upon prices as the 
printing of currency or the coining of 
gold. There are in this country a few 
people who believe that the creation of 
deposit money has the same effect upon 
prices as does the printing of currency 
by the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing and placing such money in circula- 
tion. They say the issuance of credit 
money has the same effect on prices as 
the coinage of gold would have. If any 
Member of the Senate believes in that 
philosophy, I should like to have him 
make it known, because I am prepared to 
show, I think, that those who maintain 
such a viewpoint are in error. 

Credit money is the least inflationary 
of all the kinds of money we have. Cur- 
rency money is the next least inflation- 
ary. Gold is the most inflationary. I 
will state my analysis of this matter, and 
then we can see whether anyone will be 
able to dispute it. 
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Under the present law, 1 gold dollar 
is sufficient to authorize the issuance of 
$2.50 of currency. One gold dollar will 
support $2.50 in currency. In other 
words, each dollar in currency has 40 
cents’ worth of gold behind it. The bal- 
ance must be in the form of collateral 
notes or United States bonds. 

Very well. The gold dollar is 100 cents. 
Forty cents of that dollar will back 1 
dollar in currency. The next 40 cents 
will back a second dollar, and the re- 
maining 20 cents will back 50 cents in 
currency. So today 1 gold dollar wiil 
back or support, under the law, $2.50 in 
currency. 

Under banking practices the banks can 
draw on their reserves in the Federal 
Reserve banks and can expand their de- 
posits to the extent of $10 in credit for 
every dollar of currency they have on 
deposit with the Federal Reserve banks. 
That means that under the present law 
one gold dollar will sustain $2.50 in cur- 
rency, and each dollar in currency will 
sustain $10 in credit, which will be $25 
in credit for each $2.50 in currency. By 
addition we find that $1 in gold will back 
a total of $27.50. 

What can a currency dollar back or 
support? It is good for $10 in credit. 
What can a credit dollar back or sup- 
port? Actually such a dollar does not 
exist except in ink on some banker’s 
books. It stands behind nothing. Hence 
the credit dollar is the least inflationary 
of all the kinds of money we have. That 
is the reason why bankers do not espe- 
cially object to the expansion of the 
amount of credit money in circulation. 
But when we start to print notes and 
place them in circulation, then comes the 
complaint, because each currency dollar 
can sustain $10 worth of credit. 

Under the pending bill, $1 in gold would 
have to support $4 in currency. The gold 
dollar has 100 cents. Twenty-five cents 
in gold would support a dollar in cur- 
rency, which means that under the 
bill, if enacted, $1 in gold would sup- 


- port $4 in currency, and each currency 


dollar would support $10 in credit. So 
if the bill is enacted into law, instead of 
having one gold dollar stand behind 
$27.50 of currency, one gold dollar would 
stand behind $44 of currency and credit 
money. That is certainly inflationary. 
Some years ago I was called an inflation- 
ist because I proposed a 40-percent in- 
crease in money. The pending bill pro- 
poses a 6244-percent increase. I am not 
complaining, because I think it is neces- 
sary. We must either do that or force 
the Treasury to discontinue the issuance 
of currency and credit on the basis of 
the maintenance of a gold reserve. 

The authorities who deal with the 
financial system are of the opinion that 
if we reduce the gold backing to 25 cents 
for each dollar, we shall have enough 
gold to sustain enough currency, and 
enough currency to sustain enough 
credit, to pay our bills in this war. 

So I am not complaining because the 
bill proposes to repeal two provisions of 
my amendment which was adopted in 
1933. I am not opposed to the bill which 
is before the Senate, except I want the 
Senate to know exactly what it is doing. 
The bill is the most inflationary one 
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which has been seriously considered by 
the Congress in 100. years. 

Mr. President; there is only, a- small 
amount of gold in the world. We have 
lost $2,500,000,000 worth of our gold in 
the last 3 or 4 years. At one time we had 
approximately $23,000,000,000 worth of 
gold. We now have only a little more 
than $20,000,000,000 worth of gold. No 
one knows how much gold there is in the 
world. in 1940 the most accurate esti- 
mate which. could be arrived at by those 
who had the best facilities for making an 
estimate was that there was $28,000,000,- 
000 worth of gold in the world. That 
was all the gold the experts could locate. 
In that same year we in the United 
States. had approximately $20,000,000,- 
000 worth of gold. 

The production of gold throughc=t the 
world has amounted to approximately 
$1,225,000,000 a year. It was not that 
much in 1944. Probably it will not be 
that much this year because of a short- 
age of manpower and a shortage. of 
machinery. Making allowance for the 
increased production since 1940, the esti- 
mate of the amount of gold in the world 
today which could be used for money is 
approximately $33,000,000,000 or $34,- 
000,000,000. That is all the gold there is 
in the world. If we have $26,000,000,000 
worth of currency in circulation, we have 
$143,000,000,000 worth of credit money 
in circulation, and there is only $33,000,- 
000,000 of gold in all the known world. 

Mr. President, I suggest that that is 
not sufficient gold properly to support 
the currency not only of this country but 
of all the rest of the world. I know that 
nations can get along with almost any 
kind of money within their own terri- 
tofial limits, and some of them do use 
practically anything for money. I can 
show some types of money which are 
now in circulation in various. parts of the 
world. Iholdin my hand what is money 
in Italy, a lira. That money was printed 
in the United States. When we went to 
Europe and entered Italy, we had plenty 
of that money to give to the boys in our 
Army and to use in paying our bills there. 
At that time it was good money. It is 
good money now, over there, so I under- 
stand. It is the kind of money which 
would be in circulation in this country if 
Italy had taken over this country or if 
Germany had taken over this country or 
if Japan had taken over this country. It 
is the kind of money we would have in 
our pockets today if any of those na- 
tions had done to us what we have al- 
ready done to them. 

Here is a German 100-mark note. At 
one time it was good money. It is the 
kind of money which is in circulation in 
Germany. In this country it is worth- 
less, and it is worthless anywhere else 
in the world except in the lands domi- 
nated by Germany. 

I also hold in my hand some money 
issued by one of the great cities of the 
United States. I will not mention the 
name of the city. It looks like money. 
Fifteen years ago it served as money; it 
operated as money in a great city. So I 
say that, locally, almost anything can 
be made to serve as money. 

Here is a piece of Nicaraguan money. 
It is a 25-centavo piece. In Nicaragua 
the unit is worth 20 cents in our money, 
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so this 25-centavo, piece would be worth 
a fourth of a unit, or 5 cents, in American 
money. In Nicaragua it is worth a nickel. 
Here it is practically worthless. 

Here is some prosperity currency. is- 
sued in one of our neighboring countries. 
Here is some Mexican money—10 pesos. 
All this money loses value outside of the 
country which issues it. Money that is 
recognized outside of the country or ter- 
ritory issuing it must have something 
back of it. 

Mr. President, at the present time we 
recognize only gold as backing for our 
money. There is only $33,000,000,000 in 
gold in all the world with which to 
back all the money of the world. I can 
see no reason why the countries of the 
world cannot agree on a policy of using 
both gold and silver as money. The first 
dollar ever coined in this country was a 
silver dollar. The first unit of money 
ever established in the United States was 
the silver dollar. We retained the silver 
dollar from its inception back in ap- 
proximately 1790, until 1873, as I recall, 
when silver was demonetized. 

Many persons think that the country 
is literally running over with silver, but. 
that belief is a fallacy. As a metal, silver 
is scarcer, relatively, than-is .gold. 

Mr. President, since time began, so far. 
as we have any knowledge, we haves 
mined only approximately 10,000,000,000 
ounces of silver. Of that quantity a few 
years ago we had some 3,300,000,000 
ounces. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has testified that he scraped the world 
and he collected about all the silver that 
he could find. If he made an honest ef- 
fort to get the silver, and I believe he did, 
there is not much more silver left than 
3,300,000,000 ounces which we once held. 

Mr. President, if that is true, and I 
believe it is, silver is not a dangerous 
surplus commodity. It is scarcer than 
is gold. At one time, silver production 
was 16 times in weight that of gold, but 
now it has dropped down to 7 or 8 times 
the weight of gold. If we have a free 
economy. again, as we shortly will have, 
and silver is turned loose upon the world 
market, it is my belief that it will in- 
crease in value in terms of gold, so that 
silver will be worth as much as gold, 
relatively speaking. 

Silver, being so scarce, there is not 
much in circulation. Neither silver nor 
gold is in circulation to any extent. 
Silver is bulky and heavy, and people 
do not care to carry around with them 
heavy silver coins. Inasmuch as both 
gold and silver have been used for money 
throughout the ages, and inasmuch as 
the demand for money has vastly in- 
creased, there should be a greater pro- 
duction of both gold and silver. If the 
people are unable to get gold, they want 
silver. If they are unable to get silver, 
they want paper, and paper, as a rule, 
is good only in the country where it is 
issued. 

So, Mr. President, when the Bretton 
Woods proposals come before the Sen- 
ate for consideration I shall propose an 
amendment providing for a wider use of 
silver in our monetary system. I think 
that it is necessary that we do some- 
thing along that line, or reduce the size 
of our gold dollar. The present gold 
dollar is too small in its gold content 
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to be coined. If the present content 
of the gold dollar were to be measured 
it would approximate the size of the lit- 
tle fingernail and be not greater in 
thickness. A coin of such size cannot 
be handled efficiently. 

Mi. President, inasmuch as silver is a 
precious metal, and inasmuch as it has 
been used and is being used for money, 
and inasmuch as silver and gold may 
both be placed in central banks as bul- 
lion, and not as coin, I can see no reason 
why we should not continue to use our 
Silver along with our gold, as.a backing 
for our currency. 

We have found that silver is valuable 
not only for money, but for other pur- 
poses, as well. The war has demon- 
strated to the world that silver is a val- 
uable war metal. Fortunately, we had 
a large stock pile of silver at the begin- 
ning of the war. It had been accumu- 
lated strictly as a result of legislation 
enacted since 1933. When the silver pile 
had been accumulated it was not needed 
for money and the silver was loaned to 
other nations to be used in their coinage 
systems:and in the war effort. 

So, Mr. President, at a later date an 
amendment will be submitted to the Sen- 
ate proposing to use our silver on a rea- 
sonable and sound basis as a backing for 
the currency. which we must have, and 


_Will have, with which to transact our 


business, pay off our war debts, and sus- 
tain this great Republic. ‘ 

As I have already stated, I have no 
objection to the repeal of the two pro- 
visions of the law which were enacted 
in 1933. I have no objection to the pend- 
ing bill because, in my judgment, we must 
either enact such legislation or force 
our Government to issue money in spite 
of the law which now requires 40 percent 
of gold as a reserve behind each dollar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. . Mr, 
President, in the spirit in which the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma has addressed the 
Senate, I desire to speak on the subject 
of the pending measure, my objective 
being that the country may be more fully 
informed about the bill which the Sen- 
ate is asked to enact. 

Mr. President, we are approaching the 
vortex of an economic whirlpool which 
threatens the future peace and »pros- 
perity of our land. The speed with 
which we are whirling has been so greatly 
accelerated that we no longer have time 
to take more than a glimpse at the prob- 
lems which are pushing us toward deteri- 
oration and possible destruction. 

The economic factors which influence 
our lives are being distorted and muti- 
lated day by day to such an extent that 
confusion holds us in its firm grasp. I 
realize, as does every other Senator, that 
the emergency of war compels us to com- 
mit extreme acts, but today too many 
crimes are being committed against the 
American people in the name of the war 
effort. 

The pattern set forth by the founding 
fathers in the Constitution of the United 
States has been tinkered with so much 
that at times it has become almost un- 
recognizable. Among the purposes of the 
Constitution is one which constantly af- 
fects all our people. The one to which 
I address myself at this time has never 
been amended, but has often been falsely 
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interpreted and grossly miscalculated. 
In these times of artificial prosperity we 
rejoice with reverence for the valor of 
our fighting men on all the earth’s bat- 
tle fronts. As we await anxiously the 
finale of the greatest tragedy in all his- 
tory, Congress is urged to take summary 
action on a proposal which will prove 
disastrous in the future unless it be 
modified. 

Mr. President, we Members of the Con- 
gress are busy people. Committees are 
meeting frequently, and for long periods, 
in the consideration of proposals of great 
divergency, affecting the future well- 
being of our people. There is not ample 
time to give adequate consideration to 
proposals. It is difficult to weigh their 
future effect. There is little time for 
research. 

Today we deal in astronomical fig- 
ures—in billions of dollars—in providing 
armies and navies, and feeding the peo- 
ples of the countries which are over- 
ridden by degenerate maniacs who have 
been imbued with false philosophies 
through which they have sought to con- 
trol the destiny of the world. 

We are living’in an age of easy 
money—excessive paper currency—low 
interest rates, swelling bank . deposits, 
enormous debt structures, and abnor- 
mally high national income. It is no 
wonder that questionable monetary pro- 
posals are receiving so little attention. 

Article I, section 8, paragraph 5, of the 
Constitution provides that Congress shall 
have power “to coin money, regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin,” and 
so forth. On November 1, 1893, under 
this power, a monetary policy was es- 
tablished by the Congress from which 
I quote the following: 

And it is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the United States to continue the use 
of both gold and silver as standard money, 
and to coin both gold and silver into money 
of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, 
such equality to be secured through inter- 
national agreement, or by such safeguards 
of legislation as will insure the maintenance 
of the parity in value of the coins of the 
two metals, and the equal power of every 
dollar at all times in the markets and in 
the payment of debts. And it is hereby 
further declared that the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment should be steadily directed to the 
establishment of such a safe system of bi- 
metallism as. will maintain at all times the 
equal power of every dollar coined or issued 
by the United States in the markets and 
in the payment of debts (28 Stat. 4, ch. 8). 


I wish to invite the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that the Constitution 
was adopted by the original 13 States in 
convention on September 17, 1787. That 
was 63 years before the first far Western 
State, California, was admitted to the 
Union; it was 71 years before Oregon, the 
second far Western State, was admitted 
to the Union; it was 77 years before Ne- 
vada, the third, was admitted to the 
Union; and 89 years before my State of 
Colorado, the fourth far Western State, 
was admitted to the Union. I mention 
these important historical facts in order 
to show clearly that no far Western State 
had a voice in framing any of the pro- 
visions of our great Constitution, in- 
cluding that important one which vested 
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in Congress the sole power to coin money 
and regulate the value thereof. 

When the law of November 1, 1893, 
was enacted, there were only four addi- 
tional Western States added to the Union 
which produce the precious metals in any 
abundance. The great preponderance of 
votes at that time were cast by Senators 
and Representatives from the East, the 
South, and the Middle West. 

The latest recommendation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board tends to scrap, in 
part, the monetary policy of our Govern- 
ment, the policy established by our saga- 
cious forefathers after prolonged delib- 
eration. The Federal Reserve System, 
established only 32 years ago, has as its 
Chairman of the Board Mr. Marriner S. 
Eccles, who a few days ago before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, in reply to a question by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Murpocx] as to whether, 
in his opinion, we could very well suspend 
the gold reserve requirement altogether, 
answered: 

Very, very well. I feel that we certainly do 
not need to impose on ourselves these’ re- 
serves; and if we did not choose-to impose 
reserves, we could suspend the reserve re- 
quirement altogether, such as the British and 
Canadians and every other country in the 
world has done, and they have done it very 
successfully. 


The Senator from Utah said: 
I doubt it very much. 


Then Mr. Eccles stated: 

Very well. I would like to see it done. 
However, since we have the gold, I am per- 
fectiy willing not to argue the logic of it, but 
to pay that much respect to orthodoxy; but 
if we can get 25 percent gold reserve, it will 
take care of the needs for some time to come, 
and it is acceptable generally to bankers and 
people who have an idea that there is some 
mystical form of security in gold. We are 
the only country left that still has the 
archaic idea of maintaining a gold reserve 
back of our currency. 

They [other countries] have no need for 
the gold, and they do have a need for the 
dollars that it will buy and the goods that 
those doliars will buy, which is a thing they 
want in the end. 


Mr. President, I cannot understand 
how a man who occupies a position of 
such high rank and responsibility can 
with such profound audacity make such 
a statement unless he is in possession of 
conclusive proof. He referred to “bank- 
ers and people who have an idea that 
there is some mystical form of security 
in gold.” I assume we are at liberty to 


conclude that he implies that the “bank- ` 


ers and people” who agree with him 
comprise a majority, or at least a sub- 
stantial proportion, of bankers and peo- 
ple of the United States. We might 
assume that he could speak for some 
bankers, but I am very doubtful if he 
can speak for more than a few personal 
acquaintances among the people of the 
United States. The people, in my opin- 
ion, once they understood his devotion to 
printing-press money, would never sup- 
port his philosophy. ` 

Suppose we examine for a moment 
a statement made by Mr. W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, before the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee a 
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few days after Mr. Eccles made his start- 
ling declaration. Replying to a ques- 
tion by the Senator from Utah, “Is ita . 
fair inference from your statement, Mr. 
Burgess, that you do favor a metallic 
base behind our currency?” Mr. Bees 
said, “I do.” He then added: 

You see, I have had large banking ai 
ence, but the thing I come back to in the 
long run, and the thing I think was omitted 
frony Mr. Eccles' testimony, if I might say 
so, is the human reaction involved. 

If the chairman will permit me, I would 
like to say that when the Social Security Act 
was passed, providing for pensions and for 
unemployment insurance, millions of people 
throughout the United States were relieved 
from worry, were relieved from concern about 
their future, which is to explain that it had_ 
great human. yalue. 

Now, I. want to suggest a very radical 
thing— 


- Continued Mr. Burgess— 

and that is that gold has a social-security 
value, because it relieves people of worry, is 
a guaranty of the integrity of their money. 
It means that the bondholder knows his 
money, at, least has something back ‘of it 
that is going to hold the price so it won't 
become worthless!" I ‘ama ‘hard-money 
person. 


I would call the statement of Mr. Bur- 
gess conservative in comparison with the 
declaration of Mr. Eccles. Myr. Presi- 
dent, a few years ago the same chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board complained 
because of the excess reserves that were 
at that time being built up as a result of 
large acquisitions of gold and silver. 
Now we find that we are short of gold; 
that is, we do not have enough gold to 
serve as adequate backing for the paper 
money issued by the Federal Reserve 
System. One of the reasons for this 
shortage of gold is the closing of cur 
gold mines in 1942 by the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

At the time when there was never & 
greater need for expansion of currency 
and credit in the United States in order 
to finance the production and transpor- 
tation of our colossal war munitions and 
materials program needed by our armies 
and navies and by our allies, the War 
Production Board very stupidly deter- 
mined that gold production must take a 
holiday. This short-sighted policy is the 
result of impulsive consideration and ac- 
tion and lack of coordination with the 
fiscal and monetary authorities who 
must have foreseen the necessity for a 
great expansion of currency and credit 
in order to finance the war. There being 
a shortage of men for the production of 
copper, it was decided to stop gold pro- 
duction so that- gold miners could þe 
made available for copper production. 
That was a grand theory, but it did not 
work. Not more than 10 percent of these 
gold miners thus thrown out of work.ac- 
tualHy went to work in copper mines. 
Most of them found employment in ship- 
yards and munitions plants, where high- 
er wages and better working conditions 
prevailed. 

This war cannot be won without men, 
materials, and money. If we are going 
to weaken our paper money by diluting 
it—that is by reducing the amount of 
gold behind every dollar from 40 to 25 
cents—we will be following a course that 
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will lead, es I stated before, to deterio- 
ration and destruction. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the point 
the Senator has just made is that those 
stocks are reduced because we suspended 
operations in the mining of gold. I have 
the figures here. Our domestic produc- 
tion of gold has never been more than 
$170,000,000 in a year, and as late as 1942 
it was $125,000,000, in 1941 it was $170,- 
000,000, and in 1934 it was only $92,000,- 
000. I do not see that the resumption 
of the mining of gold would add a great 
deal to the gold stock. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It would 
add something. 

Mr. BAILEY. It would add a little, 
but not a drop in the bucket compared 
with what we need. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That, of 
course, may be; but every bit deleted 
from the gold supply makes the situa- 
tion that much worse. It is one of the 
contributing factors. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is one of the small- 
est contributing factors. It amounts to 
about $100,000,000, and the gold stock at 
the present time is $20,000,000,000. If 
the Senator will figure that in terms of 
percentage, he will see that it is not 1 
percent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. But it is 
an annual deletion. Over a 4- or 5-year 
period it would amount to a good deal. 
As I understand, the world produces 
about a billion and a quarter dollars in 
gold a year. About one-fourth of that 
is produced on the North American Con- 
tinent. 

Mr. BAILEY. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that the net gold imports run from 
$1,133,000,000 to as high as $4,000,000,000, 
in 1940. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That, of 
course, was not from current production; 
ae was from accumulated supplies of 
gold. 

Mr. BAILEY. I was speaking just now 
of the domestic gold production, and my 
point is that if the mines had been oper- 
ating at full tilt from the very best esti- 
mate we would not have gained over 
$400,000,000 in gold in the last 4 years. 
Four hundred million dollars in gold is 
‘what percentage of $20,000,000,000? I 
shall not figure it, but it is a very small 
percentage. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I think 
it is probably a great deal more than the 
Senator estimates. 

Mr. BAILEY. The figures are not esti- 
mates; this is an analysis of changes ía 
the gold stock of the United States, found 
on page 242 of the Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin. It is official; it is not an estimate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. If the 
Senator will multiply a billion dollars of 
gold by two and a half, he will see that 
it runs into a considerable amount of 
currency, 

Mr. BAILEY. 
it is still more. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes; but 
the law provides for multiplying it by two 
and a half, the reserve being 40 percent. 

Resuming the thread of my discourse, 
this war will result in the deterioration 
of the moneys of many countries and the 
total destruction of others. We must 
not allow that to happen to the best 
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money in the world, the United States 
dollar. 

Let us examine another phase of fhis 
proposal. There is no interest charge 
on the gold that backs Federal Reserve 
notes and deposits. If the amount of 
gold backing is reduced, it will be neces- 
sary to fill up the gap with interest-bear- 
ing collateral, the interest on which 
would result in another burden upon the 
already overtaxed public. Who gets the 
interest? The Federal Reserve banks. 
Their subsidy would thereby be increased. 

It may he that Mr. Eccles realizes that 
the Federal Reserve System would be 
criticized, and justly so, for recommend- 
ing such an increase in the already large 
Government subsidy in behalf of banks, 
for he stated before the Banking and 
Currency Committee, when that question 
was raised: 

If you wanted to, you might very well issue 
them without anything back of this cur- 
rency, anything back of the Federal Reserve, 
as I have advocated for a long time, and as 
I did advocate when the Banking Act of 1935 
came along, that we eliminate the collateral. 
It passed the House at that time. 


Mr. Eccles, therefore, recommends that 
our currency be issued on a fiat basis, 
without gold or collateral, the kind of 
paper money which Germany issued 
after World War No. 1 and which led to 
complete destruction of its money and to 
repudiation of its reparations and all 
other obligations. 

Mr. Eccles continued: 

We are practically the only country in the 
world that really requires collateral back of 
Federal Reserve notes at all, So, if you want 
to, why not cut off the collateral, the Govern- 
ment bonds back of the money, and go ahead 
like almost every other country in the world 
does. It is a serious waste of money and an 
entirely unnecessary one. 

Why have gold or collateral back of your 
currency? This is the currency of the United 
States Government, and they are the backers 
of that money. Why have any collateral 
back of that? 


I agree with my colleague the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], who said: 

I must take issue with you, I think, Mr. 
Eccles, when you argue that the monetary 
unit, whatever it may be, can be pushed 
around in the stratosphere independent of 
its own value, that you are arguing—I say 
most respectfully—economic nonsense. 


Upon further examination I find that 
Mr. Eccles stepped so far out of bounds 
as to state that gold and collateral are a 
handicap to our paper currency, when 
he said: 

As a matter of fact, the fact that we have 
back of our currency gold or securities in no 
way aids this country. 


Then he made this statement, which 
he afterward deleted: 

But I think it has been detrimental in that 
it has hampered the proper handling of that 
currency. Whether or not you have backing 
to your currency in no way restricts the is- 
suance of the currency—it in no way restricts 
its issue. I want to emphasize that. 


I want to emphasize that. The Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board has 
even deplored the fact that we have gold 
and Government bonds back of Federal 
Reserve notes. 
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Mr. President, can we sit idly by and 
countenance this absurd concept of 
futuristic monetary degeneracy? Most 
of us remember full well the cataclysmic 
result of Germany's financial collapse 
following World War No. 1. Of course, 
there is a difference of purpose. Ger- 
Many’s economic downfall was premedi- 
tated. 

I will not accuse Mr. Eccles of having 
any such ulterior motive. Isimply do not 
believe his judgment is sound. I cer- 
tainly do not want to have remain in his 
hands the management and control of 
the money issue of the Federal Reserve 
System without gold and collateral 
security to support it. 

By contrast Mr. Burgess, when asked 
the question, stated that the fact that 
the dollar is the most desirable and best 
money in the world today is largely due 
to the gold backing behind it and to our 
marvelous productive capacity and our 
democracy. 

When asked if he agreed that if we 
should eyer reach the point when we ho 
longer have a metallic reserve at all the 
Government might still issue its own 
money, he said: 

Yes. I think that a part of the whole 
question is a drift toward totalitarian gov- 
ernment throughout the world. One of the 
questions in connection with that is money 
management and exchange control; and if 


you can control that you can control the lives 
of the people. 


Mr. Eccles states that: 

Confidence in Federal Reserve notes is well 
established, and whether the amount of gold 
back of the notes is 40 percent or 25 percent 
makes no practical difference. As a matter 
of fact, the public accepts and has accepted 
Federal Reserve bank notes without any 
differences, 


He seems to lose sight of the fact that 
the public has not had an opportunity 
to pass judgment on his proposal to 
change the requirement for 40 percent 
gold and 60 percent collateral behind 
Federal Reserve notes. How is he in a 
position to judge as to what the public 
thinks of his proposal to reduce the gold 
reserve to 25 percent and to increase the 
collateral backing? 

He is not in touch with the public. He 
deals only with banks, and I have already 
shown that Mr. Burgess, a practical 
banker and president of the American 
Bankers Association, is not at all in 
accord with him on this and other more 
vital points. 

Mr. Burgess stated, “I think gold is of 
very great value” as backing for our cur- 
rency, notwithstanding the fact that the 
guarantee of the Government is also 
behind it. He said: 

History down through many generations 
is to the effect that people do not trust their 


governments 100 percent, and they like to 
have safeguards. . 


I should like to know if Mr. Eccles has 
ever circularized the banks of this coun- 
try on the question of metallic reserves, 
and with what result. It would be in- 
teresting if Dr. Gallup were to take a poll 
of the people on these two questions: 

First. Do you consider it necessary or 
advisable to have gold and collateral be- 
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hind Federal Reserve paper notes for 
reasons of security? 

Second. Would you have the same con- 
fidence in Federal Reserve paper money 
if neither gold nor Government securities 
support it? 

Mr, President, unless the Congress 
places some restraint on the Federal Re- 
serve Board Chairman in his effort to 
dethrone gold from its traditional pin- 
nacle of confidence and usefulness, I very 
much fear that its failure to do so will be 
construed as a capitulation and an indi- 
cation of their willingness to experiment 
in managed currency, which is, in my 
opinion, foredoomed to failure. Until a 
little over 10 years ago our currency was 
redeemable in gold. Are we willing to 
conclude that our experience during the 
last decade has proven that we no longer 
need gold reserves to support our paper 
money? During that entire period our 
budget remained unbalanced. Our ex- 
penditures greatly exceeded our recéipts, 
resulting in an acceleration of our pro- 
gram of deficit spending. Our indebted- 
ness has expanded almost to the break- 
ing point. 

Mr. Eccles referred on two or three 
occasions during his recent testimony 
before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee to the fact that Great Britain no 
longer requires gold reserves behind its 
paper currency. He failed to state that 
Great Britain is today insolvent and is 
facing the greatest trial of its existence 
in an effort to recover its economic equi- 
librium. Indeed, its position is nothing 
short of precarious. Are we to pattern 
our currency system after that of the 
British Empire? The internal economy 
of Britain can only lead to further repu- 
diation of her obligations. Germany has 
no gold reserves either. Should we fol- 
low Germany’s lead? If Great Britain 
had sufficient gold today she would no 
doubt be very proud of the fact, and 
would not fail to remind the world of 
the possession of such an asset. If Great 
Britain had the gold today, she could 
cancel much of her blocked sterling 
which hangs so heavily over her head in 
India, Egypt, and elsewhere. 

We sympathize greatly with our friend 
and ally, but I do not accept the fact 
that because Britain is short of gold she 
would overlook any opportunity to ac- 
. quire every ounce obtainable and to em- 
ploy it as a reserve to support the pound 
sterling. Nor is her predicament to be 
confused and regarded as any criterion 
after which we should pattern our cur- 
rency system. In the first place, let us 
see whether Great Britain has lost her 
interest in gold. I will read two brief 
paragraphs from the Economist of Jan- 
uary 20, 1945, which indicate that Great 
Britain is exerting very strenuous efforts 
to get her hands on as much gold as pos- 
sible. We are aware of the fact that the 
Economist enjoys a close tie-up with the 
British Government and may be relied 
upon to express the official views of 
Downing Street on banking and financial 
matters. Its comments are as follows: 

Many of the recent commercial and finan- 
cial discussions between the British and 
French Governments have hinged on the ex- 


tent of France’s willingness to pay in gold 
for part, at least, of its past and accumulat- 
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ing obligations to the sterling area. The 
hinge has proved extremely stiff, and little 
progress is as yet to be reported, The French 
Government wishes. to place considerable 
orders for raw materials, foodstuffs, and man- 
ufactured goods in the sterling area. As- 
suming that the goods and the required 
shipping are available, the next problem is 
that of payment. The French wish to make 
their payments in sterling, of which they 
have accumulated certain reserves as a result 
of the measures for mobilizing French pri- 
vate assets abroad. The British have hitherto 
insisted that part of the payment for current 
purchases should be made in gold, and have 
furthermore suggested that certain earlier 
debts, notably that arising from the opera- 
tions of the Reynaud-Simon agreement, 
should be met in gold. 

According to the latest Bank of France 
return the unencumbered French gold re- 
serve is equal to £427,000,000. The British 
case is that some of this reserve should be 
put into the common pool, and suffer some 
of the fate that would have overwhelmed it 
had there been no armistice in 1940, and had 
the French gold and foreign assets not been 
frozen by the Allied authorities. Britain, 
which ran its gold and dollar balances to 
within a few million of complete extinction 
when lend-lease came to the rescue, argues 
that some of its gold was spent in French as 
well as British interests“and that a small 
part of the loss might now be made good from 
the substantially intact French reserve. The 
argument is reinforced by the fact that to 
give France facilities to pay for substantial 
imports from the sterling area by drawing on 
sterling balances might be construed as dis- 
crimination in favor of France, and against 
far more substantial holders of abnormal 
sterling. The French counterargument is 
that France has suffered both physically and 
morally far above Britain’s measure, and that 
the whole of the available gold will be needed 
to finance urgently needed imports from 
hard currency countries after the war. 


It would be interesting to ask Mr. 
Eccles whether it would make any differ- 
ence whatever in the stability of a cur- 
rency of a foreign nation if that country 
had and maintained a gold reserve of, let 
us say, 40 percent. Or, I should like to 
ask him if in his opinion a foreign coun- 
try’s currency which had no gold backing 
would be just as acceptable as one which 
does have gold backing. I should also 
like to ask him whether he would place 
the same confidence in the future cur- 
rency of Germany if there were ample 
gold backing on the one hand and no 
gold backing on the other. Most cer- 
tainly he would have greater confidence 
in the future currency of Germany if it 
were backed by gold. I cannot under- 
stand why any sound person, whether 
he be educated in monetary economics or 
not, would hesitate to give preference to 
a currency that is backed by gold in con- 
trast with one that has no metallic back- 
ing. In my opinion, a currency, in or- 
der that it may enjoy the respect and 
confidence of other nations, must have 
more than its government’s stamp. It 
must be more than the product of the 
printing press. It is true that the gov- 
ernment’s stamp gives it a status of le- 
gality and genuineness, but the addi- 
tional backing by gold gives to it an in- 
trinsic value which it otherwise does not 
Possess. č 

Mr. President, there is much specula- 
tion about returning to the gold standard 
on a world basis. This question was dis- 
cussed briefly by Mr. Burgess a few days 
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ago at which time he stated in reply to a 
question propounded by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], “If I 
had to guess, I would say that it would 
come back to something that looked a 
great deal like it.” He admitted that 
the British and other governments are 
stating very positively that they are not 
going back to the gold standard, and he 
added: 

But the British have built up their posi- 
tion in world trade and in banking with the 
pound based solidly on gold, and that had a 
fixed value. If the United States of America 
pins its dollar to gold solidly, as I believe it 
should, the British are going to find that 
their position in world markets is slipping. 
So they will find themselves pinning their 
own pound to gold. I can see now why they 
cannot commit themselves. If I were an 
Englishman, I would not make commitments 
on exchange because they have a very hard 
problem to work out. We are leaders” We 
have money and can lead the way, and if we 
lead the way we will find a lot of other 
people following us. 


Unfortunately, there is much disagree- 
ment among monetary economists. Even 
among the economists who advocate a 
return of the gold standard, there will be 
found differences of opinion as to the 
kind or character of gold standard they 
prefer. We are operating today on a 
quasi-gold standard dué to the elimina- 
tion of the redemption feature. I per- 
sonally favor the gold standard with full 
redemption of paper money in gold coin. 
I think gold coin should be circulated, 
and that our people should again receive 
the full benefits of the gold-redemption 
standard with its attendant stabilization 
of currencies and confidence it inspires 
among the people. 

Some economists have doubts as to the 
workability of the gold standard and 
have been apprehensive of its practica- 
bility. They have been influenced to a 
great extent by the deterioration of world 
economic stability due primarily to the 
great depression and World War No. 2. 
Again, they seem to feel that because 
various governments have suspended gold 
redemption of their paper currencies, 
such occurrence has been concluded as 
adequate reason for doubting the wis- 
dom of reinstituting gold redemption. 
Because they no longer see gold coin in 
circulation, they are inclined to believe 
that currencies can be managed success- 
fully on a paper basis. Time will prove 
their error. 

Another argument against the return 
of gold redemption has been predicated 
on the abnormally large concentration of 
gold in the United States, which has been 
regarded by some as a plot on the part 
of foreign countries to dump their gold 
in this country. They probably thought 
that our large gold holdings would even- 
tually lend discouragement to those of 
us who advocate a return to a gold- 
redemption standard. As a matter of 
fact, it is the one thing that promotes the 
greatest confidence in our currency. It 
must be borne in mind that during the 
past 2% years more than $2,000,000,000 
of our gold has found its way into the 
possession of other countries in the set- 
tlement of our trade balances. -Why 
should these other countries prefer gold 
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to our dollars? That is a question which 
seems to me primary and fundamental. 

Mr. President, I now desire to offer 
three amendments limiting or modifying 
the effect of the bill as reported by the 
committee. I send forward the first 
amendment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Acting Parlia- 
mentarian that there is a committee 
amendment pending. Consideration of 
the Senator’s amendment at- this time 
would not be in order. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. What 
amendment is pending? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


committee amendment inserting section 
3, on page 4. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I was ad- 
vised by the Senator in charge of the 
bill (Mr. Wacner] that my amendments 
would be in order. If he has no ob- 
jection, I ask unanimous consent that 
my amendments be considered at this 
time. They will not conflict with the 
amendments of the committee. 

Mr. WAGNER. I have no objection. 

Mhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Colorado for the immediate consid- 
eration of his amendments? The Chair 
hears none, and the first amendment 
offered by the Senator from Colorado 
will be stated. 

The, LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 11, it is proposed to strike out “25” 
and insert in lieu thereof “30.” . 

On page 2, line 23, it is proposed to 
strike out “25” and insert in lieu thereof 
“30.” 

On page 3, line 2, it is proposed to 
strike out “20” and insert in lieu thereof 
PIR? 

On page 3, line 3, it is proposed to 
strike out “20” and insert in lieu thereof 
eo 72 

On page 3, line 5, it is proposed to 
strike out “20” and insert in lieu thereof 
bb) «ide 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. They are 
all part of one amendment and could not 
be separated, so the suggestion that they 
be considered en bloc is quite proper. 

The effect of this amendment is to 
reduce the gold reserves from 40 percent 
to 30 percent instead of from 40 percent 
to 25 percent, as is provided in the pend- 
ing measure. 

Mr. Eccles admitted in his testimony 
before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee that the gold reserves would 
probably be sufficient to provide 40 per- 
cent backing for Federal Reserve notes 
and 35 percent for deposits until the end 
of 1945. That is, we could continue to 
operate as we are now operating, on the 
present ratio, and at our present rate of 
spending, until January 1, 1946. 

It was also ably argued by Mr. W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, president of the American 
Bankers Association, that a reduction in 
the ratio of reserves to 30 percent agajnst 
Federal Reserve notes and deposits 
would probably take care of the situa- 
tion until the end of 1946. Undoubtedly, 
therefore, there is no need for a reduction 
to 25 percent at this time, nor will there 
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be for more than a year and a half. It 
will not be necessary to so reduce the gold 
reserves at that time unless the war is in 
full progress on all fronts—that is, un- 
less the spending continues at the pres- 
ent rate of approximately $8,000,000,000 
a month. For the current month it is 
slightly more than $8,000,000,000. 

I doubt if there is a Member of Con- 
gress who does not believe that the war 
will end in all theaters by December 1946. 
Certainly no one doubts that the end will 
come in Europe before the expiration of 
1945. As soon as the European phase of 
this war is ended, which I hope will not 
be many weeks away, the demand for 
currency will drop rather sharply. Pay 
rolls will begin to shrink, unemployment 
will increase, and there will begin a gen- 
eral contraction of our wartime economy 
which will continue for 6 months until it 
reaches a point somewhere between 30- 
and 50-percent reduction in our war-pro- 
duction program. When the war in the 
Pacific terminates, the demand for cur- 
rency in circulation will be less than 50 
percent of present requirements. 

Granting that the arguments of Sen- 
ators who are sponsoring this proposal 
are sound, and that it is necessary to 
reduce the ratio, I contend that it is not 
necessary to reduce it all the way down 
to 25 percent. If it is not necessary to 
reduce it to 25 percent, then we ought not 
todoso. If the war effort is not going to 
require us to go that far down the scale, 
we ought not to go that far down the 
scale; We ought to leave all the barriers 
that we can against inflation, and against 
deficit spending in the postwar period. 
As the Senator from North Carolina 
IMr. BarLey] stated in his colloquy with 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] a few 
moments ago, the reguired ratio acts as 
a barrier against deficit spending. At 
least, that is the way I understood his 
argument. 

It seems to me that we should leave this 
red light up. It is more than a red light. 
The Federal Reserve System cannot pass 
through that light. It is an actual stop. 
The Federal Reserve System does not 
have the choice of running through the 
red light. It is stopped by the red light, 
and I think it should be stopped by it. 

During the war, when we have no 
choice in the matter, we are willing to 
do certain things that we cannot help 
doing. But after the war there will be 
a continued great demand for deficit 
spending; and when we authorize the 
reduction down to 25 percent, we are au- 
thorizing a campaign of deficit spending 
in the postwar period. I think we ought 
not to do so. 

Let us see what Mr. Burgess had to 
say about this. He stated: 

A 25-percent reduction would leave you 
with $9,000,000,000 of excess reserves in the 
Federal Reserve System. That means that 
much gold that was not needed beyond what 
was needed on 25 percent reserve against 
deposits and notes. 

The amount of expansion that might be 
based on that is $36,000,000,000, expansion of 
currency and deposits of the Federal Reserve 
System. The present amount of notes and 
deposits is $38,000,000,000, and a drop to 25 
percent would leave you in position to double 
your whole structure, assuming you did not 
lose any gold. 
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Mr. President, is it necessary to go 
that far? I claim it is not necessary, 
There are no figures to show that it is 
necessary. No figures have been pre- 
sented by the committee to convince me, 
at least, that we need to go so far as a 
reduction to 25 percent. 

I read further: 

If you lost a billion dollars of gold, you 
could increase it $33,000,000,000, compared to 
the present $38,000,000,000. If you loss 
$2,000,000,000 of gold, you could increase it to 
$30,000,000,000. That is the position if you 
go to 25 percent. If you go to 30 percent, you 
would have excess reserves of $7,000,000,000. 
On that an expansion could be based of 
$23,700,000,000, as compared with the present 
$38,000,000,000. 


Is not $23,700,000,000 sufficient? I 
think it is a rather large step, and it is 
a step beyond which we should not go at 
this time. 

I quote further from Mr, Burgess: 

If you lose a billion dollars of gold, it 
would leave you with $21,000,000,000 expan- 
sion. If you lose $2,000,000,000 of gold, it 
would be $19,000,000,000 of expansion. It all 
depends on when the war ends. At the pres- 
ent rate of expansion that would carry you 
for perhaps 2 years. To my mind it is just 
a question of whether, with this terrific ex- 
pansion of credit going on, you do not think 
you would like the Reserve System to come 
back to you for added authority before they 
reach that point. That is the whole question. 


That is what Mr. Burgess said. I have 
heard the Senator from Ohio and other 
Senators rise on this fioor and deplore the 
fact that Congress was delegating its 
powers to the governmental bureaus. 
That is exactly what the Congress would 
be doing under the pending bill. - 

We know we have had to delegate 
powers to governmental bureaus during 
the present war. They have had to exer- 
cise them. But under the provisions of 
the pending bill we would be going far 
beyond the period of the war; we would 
be entering the postwar period, and we 
would be delegating the authority of Con- 
gress to the Federal Reserve Board—a 
power which, in my opinion, it should not 
have. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is the Senator dis- 
cussing all three of his amendments, or 
merely one? z 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Iam dis- 
cussing the amendment which now is 
pending, namely, the one to reduce the 
ratio from 49 percent to 30 percent, in- 
stead of from 40 percent to 25 percent. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator is now 
discussing only that one amendment; 
is he? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado.. Yes; I 
am -now discussing merely that one 
amendment. Ishall take one at a time. 

Mr. President, Mr. Burgess further 
said: 

I think the arguments are two: one is the 
question of whether it is desirable to have 
the Federal Reserve System come to you from 
time to time to review what they are doing 
in the face of the huge credit expansion, s0 
that you may take a look at the picture. 


Do we want the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to come back to Congress, or do we 
want to give it a blank check? The 
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latter is what the pending bill would have 
the Congress do. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I think the Senator mis- 
understands the situation in which the 
Federal Reserve Board would be. It 
would have no power. Under certain 
circumstances there would be an auto- 
matic expansion. If we created pur- 
chasing power, the Federal Reserve 
Board could go to the banks and get 
money for what was given them, of 
course. The Federal Reserve Board 
would have no discretion about it, one 
way or the other. 

The only question is whether we are 
going to stop the issuance of notes on 
the basis of a 30-percent reserve. If 
we should do that the reserve would not 
last quite so long as it would if the reserve 
were 25 percent. We cannot tell how 
long our gold supply would last if the 
reserve were 30 percent, but no doubt 
it would suffice for the present. Prob- 
ably it would carry us through 1946, 
unless there were an increased draft on 
our gold supply. We could not control 
that. But there would be no discretion 
as to the issuance of the notes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes; 
there would be. 

Mr. TAFT. If the Board reached the 
limit, it would have to come back to 
Congress. But that would serve the pur- 
pose of calling attention to the fact that 
expansion had gone on and that we were 
getting closer to the danger point every 
moment. Ņagree that is true. That is 
why I was doubtful whether the reserve 
should be 25 percent or 30 percent. But 
it seems to me a 25-percent reserve is a 
sound one, that the system will be sound 
with it, and that we may well make the 
reserve 25 percent, and be through with 
it for all time, I hope, so that we shall 
never have to make a further change. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator has said that no restriction would 
be placed on the Federal Reserve Board 
if the reserve were set at 25 percent. 
That is not so. 

Mr. TAFT. No; I said the Federal 
Reserve Board would have no discretion 
in the matter. The Federal Reserve 
Board would not. have authority to de- 
cide, “Well, we will issue some more 
currency,” or “We will not issue some 
more.” The Federal Reserve Board 
would not have authority to make such 
a decision. $ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. But the 
Federal Reserve Board would have au- 
thority to do it, 

Mr. TAFT. The Federal Reserve 
Board not only would have the authority 
to do it, but would have to do it, up 
to the point beyond which it would 
violate the restriction placed by the Con- 
gress. 

It is not like a delegation of authority. 
The provision would go into effect auto- 
matically, not because of what the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board might do, but be- 
cause of what the Congress would have 
decided in respect to having the coun- 
try continue to operate on a basis of 
deficit financing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Of 
course, if we are going to indulge in a 
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continued deficit-spending spree, and if 
we grant the Federal Reserve Board this 
power, we can go right ahead; but if we 
try to indulge in a spending spree and 
if we do not grant the Federal Reserve 
Board this power, the administration will 
either have to say “You must come across 
with more taxes” or “You must lower the 
Federal Reserve requirement.” That 
is a question which we should leave alone 
at this time; it should be decided in the 
future. Decision will have to be made 
in the future whether the tax basis shall 
be boosted or whether we shall continue 
to go down the road of deficit financing 
faster and faster, at an accelerated rate, 
toward printing-press money. 

Mr. TAFT. I suggest that the best 
time to determine that is when in the 
future we consider the debt limit. It 
seems to me that the debt limit is much 
more the key to the situation than the 
amount of currency is. Currency re- 
sults from business conditions and from 
the fiscal policy of the Government. 
But when we reach a debt of $390,000,- 
000,000, authority for which we granted 
the other day, that will be the time to 
consider the question. 

As a warning I do not think the pend- 


ing proposal is necessary. I think the. 


size of the debt is a much better warn- 
ing rather than a restriction which might 
cause serious difficulty in stopping the 
supply of money required for the actual 
conduct of the war and for business. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. Of course, 
there is no question that the debt limit 
is one step. The pending measure is 
also a definite step. In spite of what the 
Senator from Ohio has said, I say the 
pending measure is a definite step, and 
the Federal Reserve Board would not be 
able to continue without coming back 
to Congress and requesting further au- 
thority. When that happened, we could 
consider the situation again, and could 
decide whether we would continue to go 
down the road of deficit spending with- 
out halt, or whether we would increase 
taxes, whether we would balance the 
Budget, or what we would do. 


Mr. Burgess further said: 

And the other question is the old psycho- 
logical one of human reaction, as to whether 
this drop to 30 percent is a little less of a 
shock to people than a drop to 25 percent. 

I think you ought to have at least 30 
percent. I think you ought to give the Fed- 
eral Reserve System a good leeway to operate 
in. My personal choice would be 30 percent, 
because I think that gives you an adequate 
margin. 


Mr. Burgess said that that was a sufi- 
cient leeway to carry us through the war. 
When we get through the war we shall 
be confronted with a different situation. 
The Congress will be sitting then, and 
it can meet the problem confronting it. 

I, therefore, see no reason why there 
should be any need to reduce the gold- 
reserve requirements below 30 percent 
for both Federal Reserve notes and bank 
deposits. . 

I now accordingly offér my amend- 
ment and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. I shall have other amendments 
to offer later. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a point of 
order, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. TAFT. Have the committee 
amendments been disposed of? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By 
unanimous consent the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHN- 
son] is now the pending question before 
the Senate. Consideration of the com- 
mittee amendments has been deferred. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I asked that my amendment 
be now considered, and consent was 
granted, 

Mr. TAFT. I wonder if we could not 
get the committee amendments out of 
the way first? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes; but 
I would rather get my amendments out 
of the way first. In any event, the Sen- 
ate has decided to handle the situation 
in the manner stated by the Chair, and 
it seems to me that that manner is as 
good as any. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, in 
answer to the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado, in arguing for his amendment 
it seems to me that he has attempted to 
turn the situation as it exists entirely 
around. The Congress of the United 
States supplied for deficit spending—if 
the Senator wants to call it that—tre- 
mendous appropriations which were ab- 
solutely necessary in order to finance the 
war. We have imposed a burden on the 
Federal Reserve Board of supplying to 
the Federal Treasury the money to cover 
our appropriations. The question is not 
one of Governor Eccles, or other mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board, com- 
ing to the Congress and saying to us, 
“We want this power so that we can do 
certain things.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will yield in a 
moment. 

Mr. President, the situation is one of 
Congress having imposed a duty and a 
responsibility upon the Federal Reserve 
Board in order to make it possible to 
finance the gigantic expenditures which 
have been authorized by the Congress. 
We have, it is true, large supplies of gold 
in this country, but under the 40-percent 
reserve requirement there is not sufi- 
cient gold with which to continue to 
finance our share of the cost of carrying 
on the war. 

Governor Eccles is anxious as are the 
other members- of the Federal Reserve 
Board to keep the reserve ratio as high 
as it can possibly. be kept, having in mind 
the present supply of gold. But when 
the members of the Federal Reserve 
Board are confronted with the fact that 
the supply of gold is not sufficiently large 
to continue the present rate of financing 
or to continue our financing at its present 
tempo, there is only one thing to do, 
namely, to come to the Congress and say, 
“Tf we carry out the responsibility which 
has been placed upon us, you must, by 
law, reduce the gold reserve ratio.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Ihave no 
argument to make against the statement 
of the Senator that he wants to give the 
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Federal Reserve System power to carry 
on the financing of our part in the war; 
but I object to granting the Federal Re- 
serve System the right to issue Federal 
Reserve notes during the period following 
the war. We did not boost at one time 
the debt limit to $360,000,000,000. We 
boosted it by steps, in the way that it was 
necessary to boost it. We passed several 
bills increasing the debt limit a little at 
atime. That is what I propose to do in 
this bill. A 10-percent step is sufficient 
to continue the financing of the war at 
its present rate of spending until Jan- 
uary 1, 1947. 

Mr. MURDOCK. There is nothing, in 
my opinion, more unwholesome and 
more alarming to the people of the United 
States than to keep fussing around with 
things such as the gold reserve. The 
argument which the Senator made was 
also made by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] when Mr. Burgess was before the 
committee. It was made by the Senator 
from Ohio, by me, and other members of 
the committee when Mr. Eccles was be- 
“ore the committee. We discussed the 
question, Will 30 percent do the job now? 
Governor Eccles said: 


It will probably take care of the situation 
for another year. 


But he also said: 


Whenever you begin to make changes in 
the monetary system of the country, when- 
ever you call attention of the people of the 
country—and, for that matter, the people of 
the world—to the fact that our supply of 
gold is getting a little short, and that we 
must cut down our gold reserve, a psychologi- 
eal effect is created adverse to our enormous 
financing burden and it is not the right 
thing to do. 


He also said: 

I am no more anxious to reduce the gold 
reserve requirement than you gentlemen are. 
I should like to keep it as high as it can be 
kept; but, in my opinion, we should reduce 
it to what we know will be sufficient to carry 
us on for 2 or 3 years at the present rate of 
svending. 


The question which the Senator has 
argued was not overlocked by the com- 
mittee. The Senator from Ohio went 
into the matter very extensively, and so 
did I. We gave the matter attention in 
executive session, after hearing the wit- 
nesses, and we concluded that the best 
thing to do was to follow the advice of 
Governor Eccles and reduce the ratio 
sufficiently so as to make it unnecessary 
for him to come back to Congress within 


the next 2 or 3 years—we are all in hope” 


that by the end of that time the war will 
be over—and ask that the gold reserve 
requirement again be reduced. 

In my opinion, Governor Eccles was 
right-when he pointed out that we should 
not bring the subject up too frequently 
for public discussion and publicity. 

Mr. President, there are many things 
which we must do in financing the war. 
We have had to do many things which 
were not orthodox. Many things which 
we have done could be condemned as un- 
sound. But when we fight an extraordi- 
nary war, such as the one we are fighting 
today, we must take extraordinary steps 
in Congress in order to meet conditions, 

Let us look at the situation from this 
standpoint: Let us suppose we reduce the 
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reserve to 25 percent. The mere fact 
that we lower the requirement does not 
change our actual gold position. This 
can only be affected by the movement of 
gold. If the gold remained in this coun- 
try then all the gold remaining here 
would constitute the reserve behind both 
Federal Reserve notes and Federal de- 
posits. To prove that statement I in- 
vite attention of the Senator from Colo- 
rado to the chart appearing in the 
committee report. It indicates that in 
December 1941, when the requirement 
was 40 percent the reserve ratio was ac- 
tually up to 90.8 percent. So the mere 
fact that we reduce the legal reserve re- 
quirement to 25 percent does not mean 
that it will go down to that level. But, 
the authority—and it is not power but 
authority—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
understand the difference between au- 
thority and power. 

Mr. MURDOCK, I shall not attempt 
to make the distinction for the distin- 
guished Senator; but in my opinion there 
is a vast difference between power and 
authority. When we impose the respon- 
sibility and the obligation on the Federal 
Reserve Board to support the Govern- 


` ment securities market—and they have 


done it in a magnificent way—then we 
must at least confer upon the Board the 
authority to do the job; and that is all 
they are asking in this bill. 

We could argue here for hours as to 
whether the ratio should be 30 percent 
or 25 percent but, in my opinion, we 
would be arguing about something that 
is not too important. The only advan- 
tage, if it is an advantage, which the 
Congress has if we reduce the ratio to 


_only 30 percent is that if we subsequently 


reach a point where the situation again 
becomes critical the Federal Reserve 
Board must once more come to the Con- 
gress, and call the attention of the 
people of the country to the fact that we 
have again arrived at a point in our 
monetary affairs when Congress must 
again reduce the ratio. We went into 
these matters very thoroughly in the 
committee and the committee unani- 
mously agreed that to reduce it to 25 
percent was the best thing we could do 
at this time. 

We must remember in the considera- 
tion of the bill that it is not the respon- 
sibility of the banks of the country to 
finance war expenditures; it is not the 
responsibility of the banks of the coun- 
try to support the price for Government 
securities. That responsibility is placed 
on the Federal Reserve Board. They 
have had a tremendous responsibility in 
supporting every war loan which has 
been floated in this country. That is 
their responsibility. Now when they 
come forward and tell us they need this 
latitude in order to do the job efficiently, 
I do not believe we can doubt their word, 
and say that 30 percent is better than 
25 percent. In my opinion such & con- 
tention is not supported by the evidence. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield to the Senator 
from Maryland? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. The Senator from 
Utah stated a moment ago, as I recall, 
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that he was distinctly of the opinion that 
25.percent would be sufficient, and that 
if the ratio were placed at 30 nercent the 
possibility might be, and perhaps the 
probability is, that in a short time a fur- 
ther reducticn would become necessary 
and therefore the matter would have to 
come up again. I agree entirely with the 
views the Senator has just stated. 

Let me ask him if there is not what 
might be called a psychological factor in- 
volved to which probebly some weight 
should be attached? Everyone is of the 
opinion todey that 25 percent is adeauate. 
There is grave doubt in minds of many 
people as to whether 30 percent would be 
sufficient. If it is fixed at 30 percent, it 
will be placed at a figure that is not looked 
upon as a setiling point in the view of 
those who have given careful considera- 
tion to the subject. In other words, we 
would be doing something which, in the 
opinion of many people at least, would be 
regarded as a temporizing expedient. 
That is not gcod psychology. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is exactly what 
Governor Eccles pointed out in his testi- 
mony. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. If we fix the ratio 
at a point which, so far as human fore- 
sight can forecast, is adequate to see us 
through, then we have done what is re- 
garded as necessary to finish the job; 
we have not taken any half-way steps; 
we have not adopted a temporary ex- 
pedient end have avoided the psycholog- 
ical disadvantage of resorting to a half- 
way measure. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator has 
stated the case very much better than I 
had attempted to state it. As the Sena- 
tor has stated, the psychology of the sit- 
uation is the important thing. Governor 
Eccles pointed out to us that it is not ' 
good psychology to keep bringing up this 
question; but the thing to do is to reduce 
the ratio to the point where we know we 
will be safe and then if the gold does not 
flow out of the country it will still be 
here and will continue as a reserve be- 
hind the Federal Reserve notes and the 
Federal Reserve bank deposits, regardless 
of what the legal ratio may be. 

We are prone in this body to pass blame 
for things from the Congress to the agen- 
cies that have to carry on the obligations 
Congress imposed upon them. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board have absolutely, no 
control over the money Congress appro- 
priates and the expenditures we author- 
ize and direct. The Federal Reserve 
Board have absolutely no control of the 
demand for Federal Reserve notes. All 
in the world they have to do is to supply 
the demand that comes to them for Fed- 
eral Reserve notes and they tell us they 
cannot supply this demand if it continues 
at the present rate under the present gold 
reserve requirement, and if they are to 
carry on the reserve ratio must be re- 
duced to 25 percent. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that this matter was thoroughly 
discussed in the committee; the 30-per- 
cent proposal was unanimously disagreed 
to; the 25-percent ratio was unanimously 
agreed to, and, in my opinion, the Senate 
can very well afford today to support the 
committee in the position it took, and I 
hope the Senate will do so. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I intend 
to vote for the bill and the committee 
amendments, but against the amendrhent 
offered by the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado. I do not intend to undertake 
to contribute to the argument on the 
points which have been discussed. 
What I have in mind is to mention the 
matter of deficit spending. Undoubtedly 
deficit spending will ultimately wreck this 
country. That has been the view I have 
taken for many years. We cannot keep 
on with unbalanced budgets, which is no 
more than to say that we cannot keep 
on spending more than we take in. The 
country cannot do that any more than I 
can, The man has never lived who can 
continue to do that sort of thing without 
going into bankruptcy, in which case he 
extinguishes his debt. A republic may do 
that; it may extinguish its debt by an 
act of bankruptcy. That act of bank- 
ruptcy takes the form of inflation. In- 
fiation is only a mechanical way of repu- 
diating the debt, and getting rid of it. 
God forbid that we should contemplate 
anything of that sort. à 

But here we are in the midst of war. 
We must indulge in deficit spending now, 
as we have since 1941, or, indeed, since 
1940, which was the date of the first ap- 
propriation authorized in response to the 
message of the late President of the 
United States after France had fallen. 
We have gone ahead until we look fully 
in the face the prospect of a national debt 
of $350,000,000,000. That means a net 
increase in the debt of about $300,000,- 
000,000 since the war began, the debt 
having been about $49,000,000,000 prior 
to the Pearl Harbor attack. Congress 
created that debt and Congress will be re- 
sponsible for future deficit spending. 

The Federal Reserve banks did not 
raise the debt. They had to act, they had 
to respond to our appropriations. Our 
ratio is not sufficient now wholly because 
we have appropriated money to be sent 
abroad. If we had appropriated our 
money to be expended here, we would 
have our gold, and we would need no 
change in the ratio. But we have au- 
thorized the continual sending of goods 
abroad on credit. In addition to that, 
we have sent money abroad in great 
sums and we have to pay abroad always 
in gold. We may not have a gold stand- 
ard in this country, and we may never 
return to payments in specie, in gold, as 
Mr. Burgess wishes, and as I should like 
to be able to wish. I realize it is an im- 
possibility at any time within the reason- 
able future. But so long as we are in the 
position of being under the necessity of 
creating this condition, we must meet the 
responsibility ourselves. The Federal 
Reserve banks, the Board of Governors, 
the Honorable Marriner Eccles, have 
neither authority nor power. I do not 
wonder that my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Utah, did not rise to his 
opportunity to draw the fine distinction 
between authority and power; but I think 
it can be drawn.- 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator will let 
me finish—I am not going to indict him 
for any delinquency. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I was about to ask 
the Senator to give the distinction. 
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Mr. BAILEY. We speak of 90-proof 
whisky as having authority. No one ever 
speaks of it as having power. We speak 
of dynamite as having power, but no one 
would drink dynamite. If we are going 
to drink at all, we realiy like to drink 
semething that has authority in it. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, BAILEY. The Senator is going to 
spoil my disquisition; but I yield. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I shall be very brief. 


Does not the word “authority” carry with . 


it some implication of justice? Hitler 
had the power temporarily to carry out 
his murderous will upon certain coun- 
tries he overran. However, his actions 
had not the warrant of authority. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am talking now with 
a Ph. D. from Johns Hopkins, and I am 
going to teach him a lesson in Latin. 
The word “authority” comes from the 
Latin word “auctor,” to execute. The 
word “power” connotes the same original 
meaning as the Greek “dunamis,” some- 
thing inherent in one, explosive power. 

Congress has power, and the Consti- 
tution declares it has power, and those 
who have power can give authority. No 
one gives us authority. Congress has 
power, derived from the sovereign peo- 
ple, who have the ultimate power. They 
vested it in us. No one else in this coun- 
try has power except Congress. The 
President has no power. «He has the au- 
thority to execute the laws we pass, and 
to administer the Government. That 
is authority. Sometimes it is very po- 
tent. But when we come to the question 
of power, all the power in this Govern- 
ment is lodged in the Congress, and 
under any circumstances the power to 
bring about inflation, the power to 
wreck this country, the power to save 
this country and its people, is here if it 
is anywhere under Almighty God, who is 
the repository and the judge of the exer- 
cise of all power. 

I would not say that we go that far 
in our sense of responsibility, because 
we go to the people, but we do not say 
the people have authority. All power is 
derived from the people. That is where 
the power is, and they give us the power 
they had in order that we may preserve 
them and look to their welfare. In 
undertaking to do that, we create boards 
and bureaus and independent agencies, 
and when they get in bad from the exer- 
cise of authority which we gave them, 
and we are criticized, we all jump on 
them. That is our excuse. 

Mr. President, I think we should take 
the responsibility. They are answerable, 
not to the people, but to us. They do 
not stand in elections; wedo. Weshould 
hold them to answer. But when they 
come to Congress and say, “We are doing 
what you authorized us to do because you 
made it necessary,” then we at least 
should face our own responsibility, con- 
fess our responsibility, and exercise it. 

What we have here is this: We do 
have necessary deficit spending at this 
time. We cannot avoid it. We have to 
carry on the war. It is a necessity of 
our very existence, and it is also a neces- 
sity of our honor. We must carry it on, 
and we must carry it on with all we have 
and all we are. We cannot stop short, 
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we cannot fail the men who are fighting 
abroad in our name, and under our or- 
ders, and for our sakes. We can answer 
for that anywhere. It is a national ne- 
cessity, recognized by every human being 
in this country who is in a fairly reason- 
able state of mind. 

The other matter is one of deficit 
spending after the war. It will be pretty 
well for us to attend to that when we 
get to it. Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof. 

When we get to the postwar period, 
as I hope all the other Senators will, we 
shall address ourselves to our responsi- 
bility. I hope to stop the gold from flow- 
ing abroad. I am not in favor of the 
United States of America, with her $21,- 
000,000,000 of gold, saying that we are so 
rich we can just sow it abroad all over 
the world and make. ourselves popular. 
We will also make ourselves very poor, 
we will also make ourselves very depend- 
ent, and we will not be able to maintain 
even a 25-percent ratio. 

We cannot afford always to be lending. 
We lend now to Great Britain, not be- 
cause we love Great Britain. We may 
love ker, but that is not the reason why 
we are lending to her. We lend to Great 
Britain because she stood between us and 
the enemy, ane still stands, to a great 
extent, either with us or between us and 
the enemy, now with us, and we often 
in front, I must say. 

We are lending to Russia, not because 
we love Russia. I think the American 
people have come very greatly to honor 
Russia, We feel a deep sense of friend- 
ship for Russia, and I have a very great 
admiration for the whole Russian situa- 
tion, and the way the Russians have car- 
ried on. Their soldiers are heroic, their 
people are heroic, and they have great 
generals. But we are not lending them 
money because of our admiration; we are 
lending them money because they are 
part and parcel of our defense, they are 
our allies, they need our help. We could 
not go into the war at once, so we sent 
our funds, we sent guns, we sent every- 
thing we could, and we did exactly right 
when we did it. I think the best vote I 
have cast since I have been in Congress 
was the vote for lend-lease. It was the 
most important, and will bear the best 
fruits. I do not expect ever to be 
ashamed pf it or ever to regret it. But 
the time will come when we must look to 
our own household, and who are the men 
who must look to it? We men right here, 
and no one else, not the Federal Reserve 
Board, not the Federal bureaus, not 
the President, not the Cabinet, but the 
Congress. 

When we come to that, all of us must 
stop calling on the Government for all 
manner of expenditures. I think we have 
fallen into a terrible habit. Someone 
wants an activity, and says, “Let us have 
a billion dollars,” and all we have to do 
is vote for it, and it is a pretty good 
thing. Another wants $300,000,000. We 
have actually convinced the American 
people that the United States Govern- 
ment can manufacture money. I rather 
think that a majority of the people think 
Congress can create money. We cannot 
create it. We are talking today about a 
ratio with respect to gold. We did not 
create the gold. Money must be based 
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upon substantial wealth and nothing else, 
end substantial wealth is derived from 
the earth, and from the sweat of man’s 
brow, and the labor of his hands. All 
we have spent must be paid back with 
labor. The $300,000,000,000 which al- 
together we are to spend, or the $350,- 
000,000,000 in sum total which we con- 
template spending, every dollar of it will 
have to be paid, not as Lincoln said, by 
“blood drawn with the sword,” but as the 
Almighty said, “In the sweat of thy face.” 
Money cannot be gotten in any other 
way. Money is not found. If money were 
found it would not be worth having. If 
the money were manufactured it would 
simply be like burning down the house. 
The money which is manufactured falls 
in value as fast as it is manufactured. 
A Senator’s salary of $10,000 today at 
least keeps him alive, notwithstanding 
the complaints we hear in many direc- 
tions. But if we should go into the busi- 
ness of manufacturing money, a Sen- 
ator’s salary of $10,000 would not buy 
him a pack of cigarettes. That is what 
we must consider in this matter of money 
spending. 

Some think we can devise a means 
whereby we can replenish the currency in 
the United States. There are those who 
actually read into the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin that $26,000,000,000 is in cir- 
culation, and they think that will make 
us rich, and account for the increase in 
prices. There is nothing to it. If one 
hundred billion dollars, or one billion 
billion dollars were put in circulation it 
would not be worth any more than the 
$5,000,000,000 that was in circulation 10 
years ago. 

Mr. President, I believe I shall say 
something about that. I read the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin, and I usually be- 
come irritated when I read it. I turn 
over to a page on which I find “Money 
in Circulation.” It really means money 
which is out of circulation. One must 
do a great deal of figuring to find in the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin a record of the 
money that isin circulation. The money 
reported in the Bulletin as money in cir- 
culation is the money that is not in bank. 
The money that is in bank is the money 
that counts. The money that is writ- 
ten down in the Bulletin as being in cir- 
culation is a little currency in people’s 
pockets here and there, probably a bil- 
lion or two billion dollars of currency 
which has been forgotten long ago, much 
of which may have been burned up. 
Probably a billion and one-half dollars 
of currency is in old socks or safe-deposit 
vaults. Then there is currency in the 
cash drawers and the cash registers in 
the stores. There is currency on ship- 
board and going abroad. All that is put 
down as currency in circulation. It is 
not in circulation. It has nothing on 
earth to do with our situation. 

I find the heading “United States 
money outstanding and in circulation.” 
The explanation of that is money out- 
side the Treasury and outside the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. Money is circulat- 
ing today in America at a terrific rate; 
it is circulating a little bit faster than 
it did during the great peak of the 
twenties, just before the great collapse of 
October 1929. Here is the money in cir- 
culation: As of January 1945, debit to 
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total deposit accounts, except interbank 
accounts, from all reporting centers, $82,- 
743,000,000 a month. That is at the rate 
of $1,000,000,000,000 a year. That is the 
highest rate in the history of this coun- 
try. That is really money in circula- 
tion—the checks you and I write, going 
back and forth, and the transfer on 
account. Thaf is the significant thing. 

To sum the matter up in my own 
mind, the debate to which we have 
listened has to do with the difference 
between a 25-percent ratio and a 30- 


- percent ratio. So the principle is estab- 


lished and the necessity is recognized. 
Why should I greatly worry about the 
difference? Mr. Eccles says that if we 
will cut it all the way to 25 percent at 
one time we will not have to recur to the 
matter again and irritate ourselves and 
disturb the people. That sounds rather 
reasonable to me. My friend the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON] says 
that if we do not stop at 30 percent we 
will run into deficit financing at some 
future time. That is a matter which is 
in our hands. That is not in the hands 
of the Federal Reserve bank. If we want 
to do that, no one but the people can 
prevent us from doing it. I sometimes 
think there are too many people who do 
not want to prevent us from doing it; 
that they are under a delusion about 
money. 

Now why not settle the question? I 
hope when we-try to settle it it will be 
settled. If we keep on spending or if 
we keep on lending and not getting cash 
back, if we have to send the gold away 
and get nothing back in return, the 
difficulty will be to stop at a 25-percent 
ratio. But we can be happy at any.rate 
over the fact that the head of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System says that he thinks 
he can hold it there for a year and a half 
or 2 years. I should like to see some- 
thing that is certain for a year and a 
half or 2 years. I will compromise on the 
25-percent ratio for a certainty under the 
circumstances, and we will take it up 
again at the end of 18 months. We can 
then lift it if we wish to or we can de- 
crease it if we have to. It all depends on 
what we do in the meantime. We can 
keep on spending the money—we benevo- 
lent Senators, who are not so famous for 
our contributions to charity, but ex- 
tremely famous for our appropriations of 
public money. All of us are benefactors 
and philanthropists when it comes to the 
Treasury, and we enjoy the privileges of 
the multimillionaires in the way of hand- 
ing out money, If we keep on doing that, 
I say that we will not stop at the 25-per- 
cent ratio, and we will not stop at the 30- 
percent ratio. We will go all the way 
down into greenbacks. And, thank God, 
if we can stop just short of greenbacks. 
If we go to greenbacks, it will be perdi- 
tion. That is something which is in our 
hands. But that is not what we are do- 
ing now. 

Mr. President, I should like to say 
something more about the matter of the 
gold standard. We have left the gold 
standard, and the gold standard is not a 
subsisting thing except in international 
relations. The money of the United 
States is not on a gold basis. 

Mr. Burgess, from whose paper the 
Senator from Colorado read, talked as 
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if it were possible for this country to get 
back to specie payments in gold. Ishould 
like ‘to see Mr. Burgess try to run the 
country on that basis for about a year 
or two. How would he do it? We have 
outstanding in America today in old 
socks, in the safe-deposit boxes, in cash 
drawers, about $26,000,000,000. We 
have but $21,000,000,090 of gold. Who 
would not take that gold in place of what 
he has? There is not a man in America 
who would not. 

That is not all of it by any means. 
We, the depositors of America, have 
credits in the banks of over $100,000,- 
000,000. I will not undertake to get 
down to the specific figures. If we were 
to resume specie payments in gold the 
United States Government would not be 
able to pay 15 cents on the dollar. The 
Federal Reserve ratio would go to zero 
in 20 minutes, because there would be no 
gold on-which to base the ratio. It 
would all disappear. It would all go 
into hiding. A great deal of it would be 
shipped abroad. When Mr. Burgess, 
through my distinguished friend, told us 
that we could go back to specie payments 
in gold, he was talking plain moonshine; 
and if he is a banker or an economist he 
knows much better. If he does not know 
it, every Senator knows it, regardless of 
where he came from or how long he has 
been here. 

That is the situation. It is a situation 
which I helped to create. I voted for 
every one of the war appropriations. I 
am in favor of meeting the situation 
which the Congress itself created, and 
meeting it fully, or as fully as we are able 
to meet it. It is our responsibility. We 
may regret it. We may see the down- 


. Ward progress. We may be afraid that 


a 25-percent ratio would yield to 20 per- 
cent, and 20 to 15. If so, it is our re- 
sponsibility. I like to think that there is 
no power on earth in us by way of under- 
taking to create scapegoats, which is a 
favorite business of guilty people from 
the days of Moses to the present time. 
There is no way for us to escape our 
responsibility by undertaking to “pass 
the buck,” denounce a bureau, or quarrel 
with the President. It is our responsi- 
bility. 

So I seize this occasion to express my 
thoughts by way of warning myself and 
my fellow Senators. The very fact that 
we have reached the stage where we must 
reduce the reserve in gold ought to warn 
us that we are responsible, and that we 
alone have the power—not the authority, 
but the power—to arrest the progress 
down the road to ruin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Coiorado [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado was considered by the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency before a 
meeting of the full committee in execu- 
tive session, and we. finally decided 
against the amendment. The addresses 
made’ by the senior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tart] and the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Murdock] represent the views 
of the committee. Ihope the amendment 
will be rejected. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing.to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado will be-stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
after line 9, it is proposed to insert the 
following new subsection: 

(d) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion providing for reduction in reserve re- 
quirements shall remain in force until the 
expiration of 2 years after the date of enact- 
ment of this act, and after such amendments 
cease to be in force any provision of law 
amended thereby shall be in full force and 
effect as though this act had not been 
enacted. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, the effect of this amendment 
would be to go back to the status quo 2 
years after the enactment of the pending 
measure, 

There is one point, at least, on which 
Mr. Eccles and Mr. Burgess are in aĉ- 
cord. That is that the present shortage 
of gold is only temporary. Mr. Eccles 
said: 

In my opinion, we are likely to get a big 
influx of gold just the minute we are willing 
to ship goods. Our gold is likely to be ex- 
panded while we will ship the goods over, 
and we will take the world’s gold, which is 
$14,000,000,000 at the present time, plus about 
a billion and a half of production, and we 
will take that gold and ship goods just as 
soon as the goods can be shipped and the 
ships are available to ship them. 


On this point Mr. Burgess said: 

If one were going to make a prediction, 
I think I would predict an increase in gold 
holdings after the war, because there is a 
lot of gold stacked up in South Africa and 
in Russia that will come here, so they may 
get dollars to buy things with. And gold 
producers will begin to produce. The total 
gold production before the war was running 
close to a billion and a half dollars a year. 


When he was asked whether or not it 
would answer the purpose if this bill 
should terminate in 3 years with the idea 
that if it works out successfully Congress 
will permit its continuance, Mr. Eccles 
very cleverely evaded the question by re- 
sponding, “What difference does it make 
whether you have a gold reserve or not, 
just for the sake of argument?” He con- 
tinued, “A good many bankers do not 
believe in it, but most of them do not 
understand.” I call the attention of the 
Senate to the words of Mr. Eccles. Ie 
admits that “most of them do not under- 
stand.” That is an admission that most 
of them do not agree with him. He 
meant that they do not see eye to eye 
with him. In other words, the bankers 
do not wish to stray from the “ortho- 
dox” way, the conventional way of re- 
quiring gold reserves behind Federal Re- 
serve paper money. In my opinion, Mr. 
Eccles would have asked Congress to en- 
act legislation at this time to do away 
entirely with gold reserves if he had felt 
that the bankers of the country would 
support him. He knew they would not 
follow him in this wildcat idea of his. 
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Mr. President, the necessity for con- 
sidering a measure of this kind—if it 
may be called a necessity—is most cer- 
tainly predicated on the abnormal de- 
mand for currency as a result of our war 
program. It is therefore as much an 
emergency measure as most of the war 
measures that have been enacted since 
Pearl Harbor. Therefore there should be 
some limitation placed in this bill in or- 
der that it may terminate shortly after 
the exigencies of war no longer require it. 
There is no legitimate reason why the 
Congress should at this time enact per- 
manent legislation in order to meet an 
emergency of this nature. 

My amendment would terminate the 
authority granted in the pending bill with 
respect to gold reserve requirements, 2 
years after the enactment of this meas- 
ure, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I dealt 
briefly with this question in my previous 
remarks. The result of this amendment 
would be that for 2 years we would have 
a requirement of 25 percent, and then 
automatically it would go up to 40 per- 
cent. It is almost impossible to tell what 
the condition will be at that time. It 
seems to me that we might at that time 
wish to raise the ratio to 30, 35, or 40 
percent, or we might not wish to raise it 
at all. I cannot see why the question 
cannot be left to our discretion at that 
time. 

As a matter of fact, it does not matter 
if the reserve is too much. For years we 
had a 100-percent gold reserve against 
our currency. For years we could have 
trebled or quadrupled the currency out- 
standing, with the gold which we actually 
had, and we did not do it. The 100-per- 
cent gold reserve had no result whatever 
in producing additional currency. The 
mere existence of an excessive gold re- 
serve is not, apparently, an inflationary 
factor. People used to think so; and for 
years an effort was made, by producing 
paper money, to create increased business 
activity at a time when business was de- 
pressed; but it had no effect whatever. 

I do not quite see why, when the gold 
comes in, we cannot just as well have a 
100-percent gold reserve, whether the re- 
quired reserve is 25, 30, or 40 percent. I 
believe that a 25-percent gold reserve is 
a permanently sound basis for a gold re- 
serve. I think it is adequate for any pur- 
pose of a gold reserve. I think it will 
give us sufficient gold to meet any pos- 
sible demands which can ever be made 
for the payment of the notes against 
which the gold is held. 

Therefore it seems to me unnecessary 
to have any temporary provision. I be- 
lieve very strongly that the existence of 
a temporary provision would create fear 
and uncertainty. Just before the expira- 
tion of the 2 years, there would be a tend- 
ency among foreign nations and others 
to rush in and try to get the gold while 
it was still available; and because of the 
increased requirements of our own sys- 
tem, there might be great difficulty in 
meeting the demands of foreign nations 
for the export of gold. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me we 
should do what we are doing, and we 
should leave for 2 or 3 years from now 
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the final settlement regarding what the 
reserve should be in time of peace—if 
then we think it should be changed from 
the 25 percent. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not like to re- 
peat, but I must say that it is a fact that, 
regardless of the rate fixed by law, what- 
ever gold is in the Federal Reserve banks 
automatically is a reserve behind the 
outstanding notes. The mere fact that 
the reserve is fixed at 25 percent has no 
effect, if the gold is actually there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado | Mr, 
JoHNSON!, on page 3, after line 9, to in- 
sert a new subsection. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I have one other amendment 
which I now propose and ask to have 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
beginning with line 3, it is proposed to 
strike out through line 9 on page 3, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That the dollar consisting of 911% grains 
of gold nine-tenths fine shall be the standard 
unit of value, and all forms of money issued 
or coined by the United States shall be main- 
tained at a parity of value with this standard, 
and it shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to maintain such parity. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, reducing the amendment from the 
technical language to the language of 
dollars and cents, it would provide for 
an increase in the price of gold from $35 
an ounce to $56 an ounce. A number of 
Senators believe, as I do, that the proper 
way to meet the emergency is to increase 
the price of gold sufficiently to insure the 
maintenance of a 40-percent gold reserve 
behind Federal Reserve notes and a 30 
percent gold reserve behind bank de- 
posits, in order to permit an expansion of 
paper money and bank deposits to the 
same extent as would occur by reducing 
the gold reserve requirement to 25 per- 
cent. 

When Mr. Eccles was questioned about 
this matter he said: 

To change the price of gold would mean 
that we have obligated ourselves for prac- 
tically an indefinite period to buy the world's 
gold at whatever increase in price we fix, or 
to buy gold from the American miner at 
whatever the increased price was, and that 
would be paying dollars for a product we do 
not need, that serves no useful purpose except 
as it may be used to settle international 
balances. That is the only purpose that gold 
serves, and not a very useful purpose, indeed. 


He further said: 


What would we do with the increased 
amount of gold? It would represent merely 
a subsidy to foreigners. 

The higher price paid for foreign-gold 
production and foreign-gold reserves sent 
to this country would constitute a subsidy 
to foreigners. We would be paying premi- 
ums for gold that we do not want. We al- 
ready have more gold than we ned for pur- 
poses of international settlement. A credi- 
tor country such as the United States with 
a strong balance of international payments 
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could easily settle any deficit that may de- 
velop in its international transactions with 
half the goid that we now have. Gold is 
not needed for domestic circulation; and it 
is needed as reserves against notes and de- 
posits only to the extent that we choose to 
impose requirements on ourselves. 


Subsequently he said: 

To lower the value of the dollar in terms 
of gold—-which means increase the price of 
gold—might tend to depveciate it in the 
exchange market. That is, in relation to 
other currencies. It certainly would—and 
create unsettled conditions in that market 
at the very time when we are trying to get 
the nations of the world to agree together 
on policies of exchange stabilization. The 
depreciation of the dollar would tend to 
jeopardize the Bretton Woods program cr 
any other program of stabilization. If we 
wish to add to our money supply it is far 
better to do so throvgh an expansion of 
Federal Reserve credit which can later be 
withdrawn should inflation threaten, than to 
do so by creating added billions of dollars 
in ways that add nothing to the offsetting 
powers of the Federal Reserve System. 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. The fact is that the 
foreign countries now hold $17,000,000,- 
000 worth of gold. The proposed in- 
crease in the price of gold to $56 an 
ounce would mean a gift to them of 
$8,500,000,000, would it not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I under- 
Pree that a great many persons advo- 
cate that we build up the buying power 
of foreign countries so that we can have 
full employment in this country, and a 
great many measures to that end are be- 
ing worked out. So the amendment is 
very much in line with the present 
philosophy of money of our foremost 
thinkers. 

Mr. Eccles further said: 

Particularly when those added dollars are 
created through subsidizing foreign gold pro- 
duction or paying more for existing foreign 
gold reserves. They represent a drain on this 
country’s productive resources, which they 
would be exchanged for; nor would foreigi- 
ers be as well pleased if our action unsettles 
the exchange markets and makes it necessary 
for foreign countries to depreciate their own 
currency to meet our action. 

Now, the countries that produce gold, and 
they are a small number—Canada and South 
Africa are the principal ones—but of a total 
gold production of a billion and a quarter, 
more than a billion of it is produced outside 
of the United States and Alaska, and the 
great bulk of it is produced in South Africa 
and Canada and Russia. But aside from 
that, very little is produced. Those coun- 
tries, it would be helpful to them, of course, 
to increase the price of gold, because they 
are sellers of gold as a commodity. 


Mr. Eccles then argued that the rea- 
son why gold-producing countries are 
prominent countries today is because 
they produce men and goods and leader- 
ship, not because they produce gold. I 
should like to point out that Germany’s 
production of men, goods, and leadership 
is not sufficient to make her a prominent 
country. 

Where was Mr. Eccles when the price 
of gold was raised in 1934 from $20.67 to 
$35 an ounce? I suppose that act was 
thoroughly unorthodox. It was done for 
two reasons: first, in recognition of the 
fact that gold was greatly undervalued; 
and, second, in order to increase the 
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quantity of gold so that its use might be 
greatly extended. 

If the price of gold were raised again 
to meet the new demand for currency 
backing, we could impound the earned 
increment. We did just that when the 
price of gold was increased in 1934, by 
transferring the profit to the stabiliza- 
tion fund, which has been operated en- 
tirely on that profit. Another profit at 
this time -would enable us to meet our 
proposed subscription to the Bretton 
Woods fund and bank, if Congress ap- 
proves these proposals. Furthermore, it 
would make the task easier for foreign 
countries, whose gold stocks are smaller 
than ours, when they are called upon to 
subscribe to the Bretton Woods agencies. 
It woule help to insure the success of 
the enterprise. 

Let us see what has happened else- 
where recently. Since the beginning of 
the war, gold coins have brought heavy 
premiums in all markets throughout. the 
world where such transactions have been 
permitted. For instance, in India, gold 
bars sold at a rate of $40 an ounce in De- 
cember 1941, and since then they have 
reached the price of approximately $68 
to $70 an ounce. These sales are still in 
progress daily. The Indian Government 
in collaboration with the British Gov- 
ernment has resorted to every known de- 
vice in order to keep the market price of 
gold in Bombay in line with its monetary 
price in the United States. They have 
failed, notwithstanding the large daily 
offerings made, all of which have been 
bought with enthusiasm at prices which 
double the monetary value of $35 an 
ounce. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the’ 


Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I suggest that is not an 
increase in the price of gold. It is a 
depreciation in the price of Egyptian 
and Indian currency. Gold does not seil 
for $68 an ounce in Egypt. It sells for 
a certain amount. of Egyptian currency. 
We, by force, are maintaining it at a 
valne which it has no right to possess. 
No one is foolish enough to pay $68 an 
ounce for gold, and I do not think the 
i can prove thai there is any such 
sale. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. Never- 
theless, they are doing it, and we are 
stabilizing their money in terms of our 
dollars, too. 

Mr. TAFT. Those purchases are in 
their currency, not in dollars. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The rea- 
son why we have the flight of gold from 
the United States is largely because of 
the advance in the price of gold through- 
out the world. 

Mr. TAFT. I cannot permit that 
statement to go unchallenged. I do not 
think the price of gold has increased 
throughout the world in any degree 
whatever, and I do not believe any 
evidence can be produced to prove that 
the price of gold has increased or that 
there is any pressure to increase it 
at the present time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
agree with the Senator. 

Gold coins have been selling in Lisbon 
at premiums ranging from 150 to 200 
percent, and the premiums on gold coins 


I dis- 
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in Turkey recently have reached 400 per- 
eent of their monetary value. Gold 
eoins and gold bars have been selling at 
more than $50 an ounce in Argentine, 
and sligntly less in Habana. Even in 
Panama gold coins have reached a pre- 
mium of 100 percent. , 

We have reached a situation where 
the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board is asking Congress to reduce the 
gold reserve requirements behind the 
Federal Reserve notes instead of recom- 
mending an increase in the price of the 
metal in line with gold values existing 
in other markets of the world. An ad- 
justment in the price would, above all, 
necessitate reducing the gold require- 
ment behind the enormous and unwicld- 
ly issues of Federal Reserve paper money 
in the United States. If we are to be 
consistent we must follow the precedent 
established in January 1934, when the 
price of gold was increased by Presiden- 
tial proclamation under the authority of 
the act of May 12, 1933. ` 

Mr. President, I ask the Senate to vote 
upon my amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I do not 
know whether it is necessary to deal 
with this question, because I do not think 
the country for one moment would sanc- 
tion any increase in the price of gold. 
The question has not been discussed, of 
course, throughout the country at large. 
It might result in a serious upset of our 
foreign. relations in many respects. 

Mr. President, I may say a few words 
in opposition to the amendment. We 
increased the price of gold from $20 to 
$35. For some time the President had 
power to increase the price further, I be- 
lieve to approximately $40. Approxi- 
mately 2 years ago that power was taken 
away from him by Congress, and it no 
longer exists. 

The proposal now is that we ourselves 
increase the price of gold to $56 an ounce. 
Of course, so far as providing additional 
gold for reserves is concerned, the in- 
crease in price would serve exactly the 
same purpose as the bill which we are 
now considering, but its effect on inter- 
national relations would be different. It 
would mean depreciation of the value of 
the dollar, and, without question, that 
would result in a general increase in 
priees in the United States, and would 
make the efforts of the Office of Price 
Administration even more difficult than 
they are teday. 

Mr. Pierson did not approve the thesis 
that the prices of all other commodities 
did not increase permanently with the 
price of gold, but it was shown that we 
get some increase in the prices of com- 
modities by increasing the price of gold. 
There is no doubt that that would be 
the tendency at a time when we were 
exercising every effort possible to hold 
down domestic prices. 

With regard to the question of exports 
and imports, there are two tendencies. 
If we devalue our currency, the other 
countries may or may not do likewise. 
The South American countries would be 
under no obligation to follow us in that 
respect. Let us suppose that they do not 
devalue their currency, but maintain 
their present gold value. If they do not 
devalue, it is my opinion that we will 
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have to pay more for our coffee, for ex- 
ample, because the Brazilians will insist 
upon receiving the same amount in gold 
they are now receiving. Coffee, for 
example, will have to be paid for accord- 
ing to the price level which prevails in 
Brazil at the present time. 

At the same time, for whatever we 
sell to Brazil of manufactured goods 
we receive less in real money than we 
now receive. The effect of devaluing 
our currency, when other countries do 
not devalue, is that we sell our exports 
for less coffee, for example, or less gold, 
if we are expecting to receive gold. The 
result of a devaluation of our currency 
when other countries do not value theirs 
is an increase in exports and a decrease 
in imports. It has somewhat the effect 
of an infinitely high tariff at a time 
when the general tendency is to lower 
tariffs and encourage imports into this 
country instead of discouraging them. 

Of course, Mr. President, if we carried 
deflation to an extreme it is easy to see 
what would happen. We would con- 
stantly be selling our goods to other 
nations for less and paying more for the 
goods we received until the situation 
became a reductio ad absurdum. We 
would be giving away everything and 
paying for everything which we im- 
ported. 

The other tendency would be for every 
nation to follow us, and that would re- 
sult in a general increase in the price 
of gold throughout the world. If that 
took place, I do not think it would have 
any tremendous effect on price levels. 
On the other hand; as the Senator from 
New York pointed out, the $15,000,- 
000,000 or $17,000,000,000 owed us by 
other nations would be increased in 
value by about ten or eleven billion 
dollars. Those countries could then 
come to this country and use the money 
in buying our goods. In effect, there 
would be a gift of approximately $11,- 
000.000,000 to such foreign countries. 
We are the only country in the world 
which’ buys gold. With the exception 
of the South American countries, we 
are the only country in the world which 
is really on a permanent gold standard. 
It seems to me that if we pursued the 
course suggested we would obviously be 
acting against every possible interest of 
the people of the United States. I do 
not think there should be any question, 
Mr. President, about increasing the price 
of gold. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JouNnson], on page 1, beginning in line 3. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on the committee 
amendment on page 4, after line 9, to 
insert a new section 3. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment on page 4, after line 
15, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On page 4, 
. after line 15, it is proposed to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec. 4. All power and authority of the Pres- 
ident and the Secretary of the Treasury 
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under section 43 (b) (1) of the act approved 
May 12, 1983 (48 Stat. 31, 52), with respect 
to the issuance of United States notes, shall 
cease and terminate on the date of enact- 
ment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading and engrossment 
of the bill. 

The bill (S. 510) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That (a) the third para- 
graph of section 16 of the Federal Reserve 
Act, as amended, is amended by changing the 
first sentence of such paragraph to read as 
follows: 

“Every Federal Reserve bank shall main- 
tain reserves in gold certificates of not less 
than 25 percent against its deposits and re- 
serves in gold certificates of not less than 25 
percent against its Federal Reserve notes in 
actual circulation: Provided, however, That 
when the Federal Reserve agent holds gold 
certificates as collateral for Federal Reserve 
notes issued to the bank such gold certifi- 
cates shall be counted as part of the reserve 
which such bank is required to maintain 
against its Federal Reserve notes in actual 
circulation.” 

(b) The first sentence of the fourth para- 
graph of section 16 of the Federal Reserve 
Act, as amended, is amended by striking 
therefrom the words ‘40 percent reserve here- 
inbefore required” and by inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “25 percent reserve herein- 
before required to be maintained against 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation,” 

(c) Subsection (c) of section 11 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(c) To suspend for a period not exceeding 
30 days, and from time to time to renew such 
suspension for pericds not exceeding 15 days, 
any reserve requirements specified in this 
act: Provided, That it shall establish a 
graduated tax upon the amounts by which 
the reserve requirements of this act may be 
permitted to fall below the level hereinafter 
specified: And provided further, That when 
the reserve held against Federal Reserve 
notes falls below 25 percent, the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
shall establish a graduated tax of not more 
than 1 percent per annum upon such de- 
ficiency until the reserves fall to 20 percent, 
and when said reserve falls below 20 percent, 
a tax at the rate increasingly of not less 
than 144 percent per annum upon each 2%, 
percent or fraction thereof that such reserve 
falls below 20 percent. The tax shall be paid 
by the Reserve bank, but the Reserve bank 
shall add an amount equal to said tax to the 
rates of interest and discount fixed by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System.” 

Sec. 2, The second paragraph of section 
16 of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Any Federal Reserve bank may make ap- 
plication to the local Federal Reserve agent 
for such amount of the Federal Reserve notes 
hereinbefore provided for as it may require. 
Such application shall be accompanied with 
a tender to the local Federal Reserve agent 
of collateral in amount equal to the sum of 
the Federal Reserve notes thus applied for 
and issued pursuant to such application. 
The collateral security thus offered shall be 
notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or acceptances 
acquired under the provisions of section 13 
of this act, or bills of exchange endorsed by a 
member bank of any Federal Reserve district 
and purchased under the provisions of section 
14 of this act, or bankers’ acceptances pur- 
chased under the sions of said section 
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14, or gold certificates, or direct obligations 
of the United States. In no event shall such 
collateral security be less than the amount of 
Federal Reserve notes applied for. The Fed- 
eral Reserve agent shall each day notify the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System of all issues and withdrawals of Fed- 
eral Reserve notes to and by the Federal Re- 
serve bank to which he is accredited. The 
Said Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System may at any time call upon a 
Federal Reserve bank for additional security 
to protect the Federal Reserve notes issued 
to it.” 

Sec. 3. All power and authority with respect 
to the issuance of circulating notes, known 
as Federal Reserve bank notes, pursuant to 
the sixth paragraph of section 18 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended -by section 
401 of the act approved March 9, 1933 (48 
Stat. 1, G), shall cease and terminate on the 
date of enactment of this act. 

Src, 4. All power and authority of the Pres- 
ident and the Secretary of the Treasury 
under section 43 (b) (1) of the act approved 
May 12, 1933 (48 Stat. 31, 52), with respect 


‘to the issuance of United States notes, shall 


cease and terminate on the date of enact- 
ment of this act. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVE AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXTENSION WORK 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Senate bill 383. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 383) 
to provide for the further development of 
cooperative agricultural extension work. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 2 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, are we about to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. HILL. If my motion that the Sen- 
ate now proceed to the consideration of 
the bill is agreed to, I shall make the point 
of no quorum. The bill will then be open 
to amendment and discussion. My re- 
quest now is merely that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am in 
favor of that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. > 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Austin Hayden O'Daniel 
Benkhead Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Burton Hill Radcliffe 
Bushfield Hoey Revercomb 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Byrd Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Capehart Langer Shipstead 
Capper Lucas Smith 

Cordon McFarland Taft x 
Donnell McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Downey McMahon Tunnell 
Ferguson Magnuson Wagner 
Fulbright Maybank Walsh 

Gerry Millikin Wheeler 
Guffey Mitchell White 

Hart Moore Wiley 

Hatch Morse Wilson 
Hawkes Murdock 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty- 
three Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS WAR MATERIAL 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
wish to discuss briefly a matter which is 
I think of some interest. 

I know of no problem that is quite so 
troublesome as that of the disposal of 
surplus war material. I certainly am in 
sympathy with whoever is asked to ad- 
minister the Surplus Property Act. It is 
a tough job; it is a hard job. 

There has been called to my atten- 
tion the fact that the Surplus Property 
Board has divided the United States into 
12 regions, which I think is a fine idea. 
I congratulate the Board for so organ- 
izing the country. I think the. idea of 
having 12 regions, one central point in 
each region where the surplus war mate- 
rial is gathered together, and one organ- 
ization in each of the 12 regions to han- 
dle the property, is an excellent idea. 

In connection with this step, however, 
the Board has adopted a rule which to 
my mind is in conflict with the law and 
is not in harmony with our American 
system of government, namely, that one 
must live within the region where the 
merchandise is being sold at the time it 
is advertised or he will not be allowed to 
purchase any of the property. For ex- 
ample, my State of Indiana has been 
placed in a region with Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky, and citizens of 
Indiana are prohibited from going to 
Chicago to bid on and purchase surplus 
war material there. That will work a 
hardship on the people of Indiana, as it 
will on the people of other States. I see 
no reason why, merely because one hap- 
pens to live in Kansas, Kentucky, or 
Indiana, he should not be permitted to 
buy surplus war materials which may be 
offered for sale in Boston, or Washing- 
ton, or Dallas, Tex., but that is the rule 
set up by the Surplus Property Board. 

I have in my hand a letter from the 
Chairman of the Board, Hon. Guy M. 
Gillette, dealing with the question. I 
call this matter to the attention of the 
Senate because to my mind the rule 
should be changed. I think it is unfair. 
i do not believe it is in keeping with what 
the Congress intended when it wrote the 
act. Ihave read the act very carefully. 
I do not know that anything can be done 
about it, but I want to go on record as 
calling the attention of the Senate to 
the situation, which I think is very bad. 

I should like to ask if other Senators 
have received compiaints from people in 
their States who have traveled great dis- 
tances to purchase surplus war mate- 
rials only to find after their arrival that 
they were unable to bid because they 
happened to live in a State which was 
not in the particular region in which 
the merchandise was being advertised. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I will 
say that I have received many complaints 
along the same line. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I wonder if the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana has 
brought this matter to the attention of 
former Senator Gillette who is the 
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Chairman of the Surplus Property 
Board. 


Mr. CAPEHART. I have, and I hold 
in my hand a letter from the Chairman 
of the Board in which he writes me that 
what I have just described to the Senate 
is the rule; that the Board have adopted 
that policy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Gillette’s letter may be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

APRIL 21, 1945. 
Hon. Homer E. CaPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: This acknowledges re- 
ceipt of your letter of April 14, 1945, with 
which you enclosed two telegrams received 
from the Jack Maurer Motors, Inc., of Indian- 
apolis. I am forwarding these wires to the 
Procurement Division of the Treasury De- 
partment, which is the disposal agency for 
this class of property and which will prob- 
ably be transferred within the next few days 
to the Commerce Department but will con- 
tinue to function as an organization. 

Preliminary to receiving their full reply, 
may I say that in order to effectuate as wide 
distribution as possible of this type of equip- 
ment as well as other types, including farm 
machinery, this agency has been pursuing 
the policy of setting up regions throughout 
the United States where property of this 
class can be concentrated and be the more 
readily available for inspection and pur- 
chase, It was in their minds that where 
property was declared surplus in one locality, 
it was discriminatory to the rest of the coun- 
try if they had to travel long distances to 
inspect the property. For instance, if ma- 
chinery was declared surplus at Atlanta, 
Ga. it was obviously impossible for prospec- 
tive buyers to come from Oregon or Maine 
and bid in competition with those in the 
neer area. To obviate this difficulty, the 
policy of setting up around a dozen regional 
offices was established where the concen- 
tration could be made more accessible. Of 
course, it follows that there is still something 
of unfairness, and a number of protests have 
come to me whereby prospective purchasers 
at the edge of one region would find it more 
convenient to go to an adjoining region con- 
centration point which was nearer to them. 
‘There seems to be little doubt that the re- 
gional system is a big improvement over 
the concentration at one point. I am giving 
you this preliminary curvey of the problem 
pending the full answer to the wires of your 
constituent. 

With personal greetings, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Guy M. GILLETTE, 
Chairman. 


Mr. HILL. Does Chairman Gillette 
in his letter state the reasons which im- 
pelled the Board to adopt the rule? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The only reason he 
states, and the only reason I have been 
given by others in the organization, is 
that the rule has been established in 
order to save manpower and franspor- 
tation, the idea being that if the mer- 
chandise can be sold to persons living 
within a given region the merchandise 
will not have to be moved, or at least 
moved any great distance. That, how- 
ever, does not seem to me to be practical. 
It seems to me that anyone living in a 
given region who purchases material 
from the Surplus Property Board can, if 
he cares to do so—and I am told that the 
practice is encouraged—turn around and 
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sell the material to some other person, 
who in turn can ship it to Indiana or 
some other State. The only reason I 
have been able to find for the rule is that 
it would resuit in the saving of manpower 
and transportation. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iyield. 

Mr. HATCH. I was surprised when 
the Senator said the rule had been made 
by the Surplus Property Board, because 
I had encountered it long before the Sur- 
plus Property Board was created. ‘The 
rule was made by the Procurement Divi- 
sion of the Treasury Department. For- 
mer Senator Gillette in his letter refers 
to previous rules, not to rules the Sur- 
plus Property Board has made. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But the Senator 
does admit that the ruling is as I have 
stated? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes; it operated very 
disastrously in my State. I have been 
complaining and fussing about it for 
months. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Would the rule 
have the effect of restricting the sale of 
property which was declared to be sur- 
plus, to individuals who live in the dis- 
trict. in which the property is located? 

Mr. HATCH. To residents of that dis- 
trict. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It can be sold only 
to residents of a given region. For ex- 
ample, a citizen of Washington could not 
travel from that State to the State of 
California and purchase any surplus war 
material in California. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. A constituent of 
mine traveled to Chicago to purchase 
some sleeping bags for use in Alaska, but 
he could not purchase them because their 
sale was restricted to individuals in the 
Chicago area. 5 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator means 
that his constituent so discovered when 
he arrived in Chicago? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; he discovered 
that when he arrived in Chicago. I agree 
with the Senator from Indiana that the 
rule is unfair. If individuals who reside 
outside a given region strongly desire to 
buy surplus property, they should have 
the same right to do so as any other cit- 
izens of the country. They should be 
allowed to proceed to any part of the 
country they wish to in order to try to 
purchase surplus property. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think the idea of 
the regional set-up represents good man- 
agement and splendid organizations, but 
it seems to me that every person in the 
United States should be permitted to bid 
for the purchase of surplus war materials 
wherever they may be offered for sale. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. HILL I wonder if the Senator 
has taken the matter up with the Pro- 
curement Division of the Treasury De- 
partment? The reason I ask the question 
is that it is evident from former Senator 
Gillette’s letter, as was called attention 
to by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Hatcu], that the matter is under the au- 
thority cf the Procurement Division of 
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the Treasury Department. In fact form- 
er Senate Gillette closes his letter with 
this statement: 

I am giving you this preliminary Survey 
of the problem pending the full answer 
the wires of your constituent. 


And these wires, he says earlier, he has 
transmitted to the Procurement Division 
because it seems this particular disposal 
is under the authority of the Procure- 
ment Division rather than under the au- 
thority of the Surplus Property Board. 

Mr, CAPEHART. The Surplus Prop- 
erty Board provides rules and regula- 
tions, does it not? 

Mr. HILL, The truth of the matter is, 
as the Senator will find if he examines 
the law which Congress passed providing 
for the disposal of surplus property, that 
the Surplus Property Board has the func- 
tion somewhat of an over-all policy 
agency, but the disposition is not made 
directly by that Board. The disposition is 
made by the owning agencies, such as the 
Procurement Division of the Treasury De- 
partment. Under the act there are def- 
inite limitations on what the Surplus 
Property Board may do. It was not the 
philosophy of the act that the Surplus 
Property Board should have—as many 
people no doubt have the idea that it 
has—the agency administration of the 
actual job of disposing of the many items 
of surplus property. 

Mr, HATCH. ‘ Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. The situation which 
the Senator from Alabama has de- 
scribed as to the Board not having that 
authority is a most unfortunate one. 
People throughout the county gener- 
ally believe it does have that authority. 

Mr. HILL. The Board does not have 
that authority, and a reading of the act 
will show that it was not the intention 
or the purpose of the Congress that the 
Board should have that authority, or 
that the Board should serve as the dis- 
posal agency of the Government. The 
purpose and the intent of the act was 
that the owning agencies should be the 
disposal agencies. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is the Senator try- 
ing to make the point that I have di- 
rected my criticism to the wrong agency? 

Mr. HILL. No. I want to say to my 
distinguished friend that I am not criti- 
cizing him. The chances are that if I 
had not been on the committee which 
wrote the act I would have done exactly 
as the Senator did. I would have taken 
the matter up with the Chairman of the 
Surplus Property Board. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Some 2 weeks ago I 
took the matter up with the Procure- 
ment Division. A constituent of mine 
who wished to purchase some motorcy- 
cles in the Washington region came here 
from Indiana. I took the matier up 
with Mr. Moran at that time. He finally 
gave my constituent permission to pur- 
chase the motorcycles, and I understood 
he did purchase them. However, a spe- 
cial rule was made in that instance. My 
contention is that any person who will 
pay more money than anyone else for 
surplus property should be allowed to go 
any place in the United States and buy 
any surplus property he has the money 
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to buy. I think the situation is quite 
serious. I took the matter up with the 
Procurement Division some 2 weeks ago. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as I said, I 
have no intention of criticizing the Sen- 
ator. 

ae CAPEHART. No; Iam certain of 
that. 

Mr. HILL. On the other hand, I will 
say to the Senator frankly that it seems 
to me he has been most diligent in the 
matter, in view of the fact that he has 
taken it up with both the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board and the Procurement Divi- 
sion. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I merely wish to 
ask the Senator from Alabama, who is a 
member of the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, which handled the Surplus Property 
Disposal Act, whether he has any doubt 
in his own mind that the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board has ample power to issue 


-rules and regulations which will govern 


the general policies of the various agen- 
cies which may be designated to make 
the actual sales of the property in their 
possession ? 

Mr. HILL. Let me say to the Senator 
from Wisconsin that I believe that un- 
der the act the Surplus Property Board 
has very broad power so far as policies 
are concerned; and I believe that its 
power is such that it can lay down the 
policy with respect to the question raised 
by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That certainly is 
my view. 

Mr. HILL, It can lay down a policy 
with respect to the question raised by 
the Senator from Indiana. It may be 
that it has not done so. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
this question was under debate several 
days ago. I do not recall just when it 
was, but there was discussion of testi- 
mony which had been adduced before 
the Small Business Committee. There 
seemed to be some divergence of opinion 
among Senators who were discussing the 
subject. I certainly gained the impres- 
sion that there was some question as to 
the powers, duties, and functions of the 
Surplus Property Board. I did not have 
the advantage of being a member of the 
Military Affairs Committee, which con- 
sidered the bill, but I was very much 
interested in it while it was under con- 
sideration in the Senate, and while it 
was in conference. 

It seems to me that there can be no 
doubt about the intent of Congress to 
vest in the Surplus Property Board power 
to establish general policies. If the 
Board does not now have such power, or 
is not now exercising it, it seems to me 
that it is not the fault of Congress, but 
that the fault lies somewhere in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. - 

Mr. HILL. As I stated to the Senator 
from Wisconsin, it is my understanding 
that the Board has broad over-all power 
as to policies for the disposition of sur- 
plus property, although it was the pur- 
pose that the actual disposition should 
be by the owning agencies. 

- Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. With respect to 
the statements of the Senator from Wis- 
consin and the Senator from Alabama, 
I rise to say that there is not the least 
doubt that there is vested in the Surplus 
Property Board the power to make rules, 
within the limits of the law itself, to gov- 
ern and correlate the activities of the 
disposal agencies. The Board does not 
dispose of property. It is a centralized 
power, which was created to lay down 
rules and make general regulations, and 
to correlate the action of all the dis- 
posal agencies. 

The Board can certainly deal with the 
question which has been raised by the 
Senator from Indiana. I shall not enter 
into a discussion at this time as to the 
wisdom of dividing the country into dis- 
tricts; but that power would seem to lie 
within the general regulatory powers of 
the Surplus Property Board to fix meth- 
ods of disposal by the several agencies. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr, AUSTIN, I was a member of the 
conference which finally agreed, after 4 
weeks of very difficult discussion on the 
surplus-property disposal bill. One of 
the grave points of difference was the 
form and authority of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board. My understanding of what 
we were trying to do was that Congress 
should lay down general rules and poli- 
cies for the disposition of surplus prop- 
erty, and that what we gave to the Board 
was congressional authority to fill in the 
details necessary to execute the policies 
expressed in the law. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Carrying forward the 
comment just made by the Senator from 
Vermont, the authority of the Surplus 
Property Board is set out in section 9 of 
the Surplus Property Act. It seems to 
me perfectly clear and explicit. I read 
it: 

Sec. 9 (a). The Board— 

Meaning the Surplus 
Board— 
shall prescribe regulations to effectuate the 
provisions of this act. In formulating such 
regulations the Board shall be guided by the 
objectives of this act. 

(b) Regulations issued pursuant to sub- 
section (a)— 


I call attention to the fact that the 
Surplus Property Board is directed to 
make such regulations— 


may, except as otherwise provided in this 
act, contain provisions prescribing the ex- 
tent to which, the times at which, the areas 
in which, the agencies by which, the prices 
at which, and the terms and conditions under 
which, surplus property may be disposed of, 
and the extent to which and the conditions 
under which surplus property shall be sub- 
ject to care and handling. 


Subsection (c) provides as follows: 

(c) Each Government agency shall carry 
out regulations of the Board expeditiously 
and shall issue such further regulations, not 
inconsistent with the regulations of the 
Board, as it deems necessary or desirable to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 


It seems to me that there can be no 
room for question as to where the au- 
thority lies, and the place to which any 


Property 
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person objecting has a right to go in 
questioning any provisions of regulations 
for the disposal of surplus property un- 
der the terms of this act. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am very much 
interested in what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana has said, because I 
am well acquainted with the conditions 
which exist in Park County, Wyo., where 
a W. R. A. Japanese camp is situated. 
As Senators know, that camp and others 
are scheduled to be closed by the end 
of this year. 

In view of the contemplated closing, 
it was decided that farming operations 
in that camp should not be conducted 
this year. Consequently a great deal of 
farm machinery and equipment, trucks, 
tractors, bulldozers, and a general line 
of farm equipment, became idle. Many 
farmers and others in that area wrote 
me asking me to find out what the pos- 
sibility was of purchasing some of that 
equipment. I took*up the question with 
Mr. Gillette, Chairman of the Surplus 
Property Board. He advised me that 
there would be no sale in Park County, 
but that the equipment would be moved 
to Nebraska and sold there, for the rea- 
son that it was felt that it would be 
available to a larger population there 
than it would be in northern Wyoming. 

I wrote to Mr. Gillette and suggested 
to him that one-third of this equipment 
should be left at the camp and disposed 
of by sale there. I did not receive a 
reply to that letter. In the meantime 
notices had been sent to the local news- 
papers that there would be an auction 
of some of the equipment in that area on 
the 28th of Aprii—that is next Satur- 
day—and that today purchasers would 
be permitted to view the various pieces 
of equipment, making their sealed bids 
on each item tomorrow. 

I wished to let the Senate know of the 
condition which exists. So far as I 
recall, that action was taken by the 
Surplus Property Board, and by no one 
else. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senators for reading into 
the Record what I had intended to read 
intoit. Iask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp following my re- 
marks the first eight and one-half pages 
of Public Law 457, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, second session, chapter 479. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{Public Law 457—78th Cong.—Ch. 479—2d 
sess.] 
H. R. 5125 
An act to aid the reconversion from a war 
to a peace economy through the distribu- 
tiori of Government surplus property and 
to establish a Surplus Property Board to 
effectuate the same, and for other purposes, 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 

cited as the “Surplus Property Act of 1944.” 
OBJECTIVES 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that 

the objectives of this act are to facilitate 


and regulate the orderly disposal of sur- 
plus property so as— 
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(a) to assure the most effective use of 
such property for war purposes and the 
common defense; 

(b) to give maximum aid in the reestab- 
lishment of a peacetime economy of free 
independent private enterprise, the develop- 
ment of the maximum of independent op- 
ertors in trade, industry, and agriculture, 
and to stimulate full employment; 

(c) to facilitate the transition of enter- 
prises from wartime to peacetime produc- 
tion and of individuals from wartime to 
peacetime employment; 

{a) to discourage monopolistic practices 
and to strengthen and preserve the com- 
petitive position of small business concerns 
in an economy of free enterprise; 

(e) to foster and to render more secure 
family-type farming as the traditional and 
desirable pattern of American agriculture; 

(f) to afford returning veterans an op- 
portunity to establish themselves as propri- 
etors of agricultural, business, and profes- 
sional enterprises; 

(g) to encourage and foster postwar em- 
ployment opportunities; 

(h) to assure the sale of surplus property 
in such quantities and on such terms as 
will discourage disposal to speculators or 
for speculative purposes; 

(i) to establish and develop foreign mar- 
kets and promote mutually advantageous 
economic relations between the United 
States and other countries by the orderly 
disposition of surplus property in other 
countries; 

(j) to avoid dislocations of the domestic 
economy and of international economic re- 
lations; 

(kK) to foster the wide distribution of sur- 
plus commodities to consumers at fair prices; 

(1) to effect broad and equitable distribu- 
tion of surplus property; 

(m) to achieve the prompt and full utili- 
zation of surplus property at fair prices to 
the consumer through disposal at home and 
abroad with due regard for the protection 
of free markets and competitive prices from 
dislocation resulting from uncontrolled 
dumping; 

(n) to utilize normal channels of trade 
and commerce to the extent consistent with 
efficient and economic distribution and the 
promotion of the general objectives of this 
act (without discriminating against the es- 
tablishment of new enterprises); 

(o) to promote production, employment 
of labor, and utilization of the productive 
capacity and the natural and agricultural 
resources of the country; 

(p) to foster the development of new in- 
dependent enterprise; 

(q) to prevent insofar as possible unusual 
and execessive profits being made out of 
surplus property; 

(r) to dispose of surplus property as 
Promptly as feasible without fostering 
monopoly or restraint of trade, or unduly 
disturbing the economy, or encouraging 
hoarding of such property, and to facilitate 
prompt redistribution of such property to 
consumers; 

(s) to dispose of surplus Government- 
owned transportation facilities and equip- 
ment in such manner as to promote an ade- 
quate and economical national transporta- 
tion system; and 

(t) except as otherwise provided, to obtain 
for the Government, as nearly as possible, 
the fair value of surplus property upon its 
disposition. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “Government agency” means 
any executive department, board, bureau, 
commission, or other agency in the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government, or 
any corporation wholly owned (either di- 
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rectly or through one or more corporations) 
by the United States, 

(b) The term “owning agency,” in the case 
of any property, means the executive depart- 
ment, the independent agency in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal Government, 
or the corporation (if a Government agency), 
having control of such property, otherwise 
than solely as a disposal agency. 

(c) The term “disposal agency” means any 
Government agency designated-under section 
10 to dispose of one or more classes of surplus 
property. 

(a) The term “property” means any in- 
terest, owned by the United States or any 
Government agency, in real or personal prop- 
erty, of any kind, wherever located, but does 
not include (1) the public domain or such 
lands withdrawn or reserved from the public 
domain as the Surplus Property Board (cre- 
ated by section 5) determines are suitable 
for return to the public domain for dcis- 
position under the general land laws, or (2) 
naval vessels of the following categories: 
Battleships, cruisers, aircraft carriers, de- 
stroyers, and submarines. 

(e) The term “surplus property” means 
any property which has been determined to 
be surplus to the needs and responsibilities 
of the owning agency in accordance with 
section 11. y 

(f) The term “contractor inventory” means 
(1) any property related to a terminated con- 
tract of any type with a Government agency 
or to a subcontract thereunder; and (2) any 
property acquired under a contract pursuant 
to the terms of which title is vested in the 
Government, and in excess of the amounts 
needed to complete performance thereunder; 
and (3) any property which the Government 
is obligated to take oyer under any type of 
contract as a result of any change in the 
specifications or plans thereunder. J 

(g) The term “care and handling” includes 
completing, repairing, converting, rehabili- 
tating, operating, maintaining, preserving, 
protecting, insuring, storing, packing, han- 
dling, and transporting, and, in the case of 
property which is dangerous to public health 
or safety, destroying, or rendering innocuous, 
such property. 

(h) The term “person” means any indi- 
vidual, corporation, partnership, firm, asso- 
ciation, trust, estate, or other entity. 

(i) The term “State” includes the several 
States, Territories, and possessions of the 
United States, and the District of Columbia. 

(j) The term “tax-supported institution” 
Means any scientific, literary, educational, 
public-health, or public-welfare institution 
which is supported in whole or in part 
through the use of funds derived from taxa- 
tion by the United States, or by any State 
or political subdivision thereof. 

(k) The term “veteran” means any person 
in the active military or naval service of the 
United States during the present war, or any 
person who served in the active military or 
naval service of the United States on or after 
September 16, 1940, and prior to the termi- 
nation of the present war, and who has been 
discharged or released therefrom under hon- 
orable conditions. 


DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS PROPERTY—GENERAL 
RULE 


Ssc. 4. Surplus property shall be disposed 
of to such extent, at such times, in such areas, 
by such agencies, at such prices, upon such 
terms and conditions, and in such manner, 
eral be prescribed in or pursuant to this 
act. 

SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD 


Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Office of War Mobilization, and in its 
successor, a Surplus Property Board (herein- 
after called the “Board’”), which shall be com- 
posed of three members, each of whom shall 
be appginted by the President, by and with 
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the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$12,600 per annum. The term of office of the 
members shall be 2 years, except that the 
term of office of the members first appointed 
shall expire 2 years- from the date of the en- 
actment of this ect, and the next succeeding 
terms shall then begin, and any person ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy caused by the death, 
resignation, or removal of a member prior to 
the expiration of the term of such member 
shall be appointed only for such unexpired 
term. The President shall designate one of 
the members cf the Board as Chairman. 

(b) The Board may, within the limits of 
funds which may be made available, appoint 
and fix the compensation of such officers and 
employees, and may make such expenditures 
for supplies, facilities, and services, as may 
be necessary to carry out its functions. 
Without regard to the provisions of the civil- 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, the Board may appoint 
such special assistants, and may employ such 
certified public accountants, qualified cost 
accountants, industrial engineers, appraisers, 
and other experts, and fix their compensation, 
and may contract with such certified public 
accounting firms and qualified firms of engi- 
neers, as may be necessary to carry out its 
functions. 

DUTIES AND AUTHORITY OF BOARD 

Sec. 6. The activities of the Board shall be 
coordinated with the programs of the armed 
forces of the United States in the interests 
of the war effort. Until peace is concluded 
the needs of the armed forces are hereby de- 
clared and shall remain paramount. The 
Board shall have general supervision and di- 
rection, as provided in this act, over (1) the 
care and handling and disposition of surplus 
property, and (2) the transfer of surplus 
property between Government agencies. 


COOPERATION WITH INTERESTED GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 


Sec. 7. The Board shall advise and con- 
sult with other interested Government agen- 
cies with a view to obtaining all aid and 
assistance possible in coordinating the func- 
tions of the several agencies affected by the 
disposition of surplus property. 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 8. The head of any Government 
agency, except the Board, may delegate, and 
authorize successive redelegations of, any au- 
thority conferred upon him or his agency by 
or pursuant to this act to any officer, agent, 
or employee of such agency or, with the ap- 
proval of the Board, to any other Government 
agency. 

REGULATIONS = 

Sec. 9. (a) The Board shall prescribe regu- 
lations to effectuate the provisions of this 
* act. In formulating such regulations, the 
Board shall be guided by the objectives of 
this act. 

(b) Regulations issued pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) may, except as otherwise provided 
in this act, contain provisions prescribing 
the extent to which, the times at which, the 
areas in which, the agencies by which, the 
prices at which, and the terms and conditions 
under which, surplus property may be dis- 
posed of, and the extent to which and the 
conditions under which surplus — property 
shall be subject to care and handling. 

(c) Each Government agency shall carry 
out regulations of the Board expeditiously 
and shall issue such further regulations, not 
inconsistent with the regulations of the 
Board, as it deems necessary or desirable to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 

(d) Regulations prescribed under this act 
shall be published in the Federal Register, 


DESIGNATION OF DISPOSAL AGENCIES 


Sec. 10. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b) of this section, the Board shall 
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designate one or more Government agencies 
to act as disposal agencies under this act. 
In exercising its authority to designate dis- 
posal agencies, the Board shall assign surplus 
property for disposal by the fewest number of 
Government agencies practicable and, so far 
as it deems feasible, shall centralize in one 
disposal agency responsibility for the dis- 
posal of all property of the same type or class, 

(b) The United States Maritime Commis- 
sion shall be the sole disposal agency for 
surplus vessels which the Commission de- 
termines to be merchant vessels or capable 
of conversion to merchant use, and such ves- 
sels shall be disposed of only in accordance 
with the provisions of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, and other laws au- 
thorizing the sale of such vessels. 


DECLARATION AND DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS 
PROPERTY 

Sec. 11. (a) Each owning agency shall 
have the duty and responsibility continuously 
to survey the property in its control and to 
determine which of such property is surplus 
to its needs and responsibilities. 

(b) Each owning agency shall promptly 
report to the Board and the appropriate dis- 
posal agency all surplus property in its con- 
trol which the owning agency does not dis- 
pose of under section 14. 

(c) Whenever in the course of the per- 
formance of its duties under this act, the 
Board has reason to believe that any owning 
agency has property in its control which is 
surplus to its needs and responsibilities and 
which it has not reported as such, the Board 
shall promptly report that fact to the Senate 
and House of Representatives. Each own- 
ing agency and each disposal agency shall 
submit to the Board (1) such information 
and reports with respect to surplus property 
in the control of the agency, in such form, 
and at such reasonable times, as the Board 
may direct; (2) such information and re- 
ports with respect to other property in the 
control of the agency, to such extent, and 
in such form as the Board may direct and 
as the agency deems consistent with national 
security. 

(d) When any surplus property Is reported 
to any disposal agency under subsection (b) 
of this section, the disposal agency shall have 
responsibility and authority for the disposi- 
tion of such property, and for the care and 
handling of such property pending its dis- 
position, in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Board. Where the 
agency is not prepared at the time of its 
designation under this act to undertake the 
care and handling of such surplus property 
the Board may postpone the responsibility of 
the agency to assume its duty for care and 
handling for such period as the Board deems 
necessary to permit the preparation of the 
agency therefor. 

(e) The Board shall prescribe regulations 
necessary to provide, so far as practicable, 
for uniform and wide public notice concern- 
ing surplus property available for sale, and 
for uniform and adequate time intervals be- 
tween notice and sale so that all interested 
purchasers may have a fair opportunity to 
buy. $ 

(t) No surplus property which was proc- 
essed, produced, or donated by the American 
Red Cross for any Government agency shall 
be disposed of except after notice to and 
consultation with the American Red Cross. 
All or any portion of such property may be 
donated to the American Red Cross, upon its 
request, solely for charitable purposes. 

(g) Each disposal agency shall maintain 
in each of its disposal offices such records 
of its inventories of surplus property and of 
each disposal transaction negotiated by that 
office as the Board may prescribe. The in- 
formation in such records shall be available 
at all reasonable times for public inspection, 
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UTILIZATION OFP SURPLUS PROPERTY BY FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 


Sec. 12. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Board to facilitate the transfer of surplus 
property from one Government agency to 
other Government agencies for their use; and 
the transfer of surplus property under this 
section shall be given priority over all other , 
disposals provided for in this act. 

(b) It shall be the responsibility of all 
Government agencies, in order to avoid mak- 
ing purchases through commercial channels, 
continuously to consult the records of sur- 
plus property established by the Board and 
to determine whether their requirements can 
be satisfied out of such surplus property. It 
shall also be the responsibility of the head 
of each Government agency to submit to the 
Board such estimates of the needs of the 
agency and such reports in relation thereto 
as the Board may deem necessary to promote 
the fullest utilization of surplus property. It 
shall be the responsibility of the Board to 
determine whether Government agencies are 


“acquiring surplus property to the fullest pos- 


sible extent, and to notify agencies when- 
ever, in its judgment, they are not so doing. 

(c) The disposal agency responsible for 
any such property shall transfer it to the 
Government agency acquiring it at the fair 
value of the property as fixed by the disposal 
agency, under regulations prescribed by the 
Board, unless transfer without reimburse- 
ment or transfer of funds is otherwise au- 
thorized by law. 


DISPOSAL TO LOCAL GOVERNMENTS AND NONPROFIT 
INSTITUTIONS 


Sec. 18. (a) The Board shall prescribe reg- 
ulations for the disposition of surplus prop- 
erty to States and their political subdivisions 
and instrumentalities, and to tax-supported 
and nonprofit institutions, and shall deter- 
mine on the basis of need what transfers 
shall be made. In formulating such regula- 
tions the Board shall be guided by the ob- 
jectives of this act and shall give effect to 
the following policies to the extent feasible 
and in the public interest: 

(1) (A) Surplus property that is appropri- 
ate for school, classroom, or other educational 
use may be sold or leased to the States and 
their political subdivisions and instrumen- 
talities, and tax-supported educational insti- 
tutions, and to other nonprofit educational 
institutions which have been held exempt 
from taxation under section 101 (6) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

(B) Surplus medical supplies, equipment, 
and property suitable for use in the protec- 
tion of public health, including research, 
may be sold or leased to the States and their 
political subdivisions and instrumentalities, 
and to tax-supported medical institutions, 
and to hospitals or other similar institutions 
not operated for profit which have been held 
exempt from taxation under section 101 (6) 
of the Internal Revenue Code. . 

(C) In fixing the sale or lease value of 
property to be disposed of under subpara- 
graph (A) and subparagraph (B) of this 
paragraph, the Board shall take into consid- 
eration any benefit which has accrued or 
may accrue to the United States from the 
use of such property by any such State, po- 
litical subdivision, instrumentality, or insti- 
tution. 

(2) Surplus property shall be disposed of 
so as to afford public and governmental insti- 
tutions, nonprofit or tax-supported educa- 
tional institutions, charitable and eleemosy- 
nary institutions, nonprofit or tax-supported 
hospitals and similar institutions, States, 
their political subdivisions and instrumen- 
talities, and volunteer fire companies, an op- 
portunity to fulfill, in the public interest, 
their legitimate needs. 

(b) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Board, whenever the Government agency 
authorized to dispose of any property finds 
that it has no commercial yalue or that the 
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cost of its care and handling and disposition 
would exceed the estimated proceeds, the 
agency may donate such property to any 
agency or institution supported by the Fed- 
eral Government or any State or local govern- 
ment, or to any nonprofit educational or 
charitable organization, or, if that is not 
feasible, shall destroy or otherwise dispose 
“of such property, but, except in the case of 
property the immediate destruction of which 
is necessary or desirable either because of 
the nature of the property or because of the 
expense or difficulty of its care and handling, 
no property shajl be destroyed until 30 days 
after public notice of the proposed destruc- 
tion thereof has been given (and a copy of 
such notice given to the Board at the be- 
ginning of such 30-day period) and an at- 
tempt has been made within such 30 days 
to dispose of such property otherwise than 
by destruction, 

(c) No airport and no harbor or port 
terminal, including necessary operating 
equipment, shall be otherwise disposed of 


until it has first been offered, under regula-* 


tions to be prescribed by the Board, for sale 
or lease to the State, political subdivisions 
thereof, and any municipality, in which it 
is situated, and to all municipalities in the 
vicinity thereof. 

(d) Whenever any State or political sub- 
division thereof, or any State or Government 
agency or instrumentality certifies to the 
Board that any power transmission line de- 
termined to be surplus property under the 
provisions of this act is needful for or adapt- 
able to the requirements of any public or 
cooperative power project, such line and the 
right-of-way acquired for its construction 
shall not be sold, leased for more than 1 year, 
or otherwise disposed of, except as provided 
in section 12 or this section, unless specifi- 
cally authorized by act of Congress. 

(e) In disposing of any surplus real prop- 
erty, as defined in section 23, on or across 
which highways or streets had been estab- 
lished and constructed and were being main- 
tained by the States or their political sub- 
divisions or instrumentalities at the time 
such surplus real property was acquired by 
the Government, and where such highways 
or streets were vacated, destroyed, or shut 
off from general public use in order to meet 
the requirements and serve the purposes of 
the Government, the States or their political 
subdivisions or instrumentalities first shall 
be given a reasonable time, to be fixed by the 
Board, in which to repurchase the original 
rights-of-way on which such highways or 
streets were established and in which to 
purchase such new or additional rights-of- 
way as may be required for reestablishing, in 
whole or in part, such highways or streets of 
greater width or on new and more adequate 
lecations, at a price not exceeding that paid 
therefor by the Government. 

(f) The disposal of surplus property under 
this section to States and political subdivi- 
sions and instrumentalities thereof shall be 
given priority over all other disposals of prop- 
erty provided for in this act except transfers 
under section 12, 


Mr. ‘CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
wish to say in conclusion that I realize 
the importance of properly disposing of 
surplus war materials. I do not believe 
anyone realizes more keenly than I do 
the tremendous and complex job which is 
involved. Itisahard job. To my mind 
the disposal of surplus property is one 
of the most difficult problems which face 
us. My only hope, and my reason for 
calling the matter to the attention of 
the Senate, was that we might do some- 
thing about it, either through amending 
the present surplus property law or by 
talking to those who are responsible for 
the administration of the law. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to detain the Senate. The Senator 
from Indiana very kindly placed in the 
Recorp the letter he had received from 
former Senator Gillette, Chairman of the 
Surplus Property Board. However, I 
feel that at this point I should bring to 
the attention of the Senate an excerpt 
from the letter, because to my mind it 


shows very clearly that what the Surplus ' 


Property Board is seeking to do and has 
sought to do is to make the property as 
widely available to everyone as possible. 
Instead of having any thought of limit- 
ing the availability of the property to 
any particular group or section, the idea 
of the Board seems to be to try to make 
the property as widespread as possible 
in its availability. 

Former Senator Gillette said this in 
his letter: 

It was in their minds— 

Referring to the Board— 
that where property was declared surplus 
in one locality, it was discriminatory to the 
rest of the country if they had to travel long 
distances to inspect the property. For in- 
stance, if machinery was declared surplus at 
Atlanta, Ga., it was obviously impossible for 
prospective buyers to come from Oregon or 
Maine and bid in competition with those in 
the near area. To obviate this dfficulty, the 
policy of setting up around a dozen regional 
offices was established where the concentra- 
tion could be made more accessible. Of 
course, it follows that there is still some- 
thing of unfairness, and a number of pro- 
tests have come to me whereby prospective 
purchasers at the edge of one region would 
find it more convenient to go to an adjoining 
region concentration point which was nearer 
to them. There seems to be little doubt 
that the regional system is a big improve- 
ment over the concentration at one point. 


I share with the Senator from Indiana 
the feeling that surplus property should 
be given the widest possible availability 
to all the people. I wish to eall at- 
tention to the fact that it certainly seems 
to be the thought and purpose of the 
Board, as evidenced by its action in es- 
tablishing the regions and by the state- 
ments contained in the letter of former 
Senator Gillette, to try to do that very 
thing. It may be that the Board has not 
done it; it may be that it has failed; but 
certainly its purpose and its motive, as 
evidenced by the statements contained in 
the letter, are good, and it seeks to do 
what the Senator from Indiana and the 
rest of us would have it do. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. At the beginning of 
my remarks, I believe I congratulated the 
Board for setting up the regional offices 
which would concentrate the selling of 
surplus war merchandise in given loca- 
tions. I think that is excellent. I con- 
cede that by doing so the demands on 
transportation and manpower have been 
decreased. But I cannot agree that the 
wide distribution in the sale of surplus 
property, which the Surplus Property Act 
calls for, can be had by denying a resi- 
dent of a given State the right to buy such 
materials in some other State. I simply 
cannot conceive that that is so. 
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Mr. HILL. On that point former Sen- 
ator Gillette said in his letter: 


Of course, it follows that there is still 
something. of unfairness. 


Evidently he agrees with the Senator. 

I wish to bring out the point that I 
think it is very clear from a reading of the 
letter of Chairman Gillette that what the 
Board had in mind and what it seemed 
to be seeking to do in establishing the 
regional offices was the very thing which 
I think the Senator from Indiana and, 
indeed, most of the Senators would have 
it do. 

Mr. CAPEHART. -Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me again? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART, Chairman Gillette 
said in his letter that the Board did not 
set up the regional offices, but that they 
were set up by the Procurement Division 
of the Treasury Department. Therefore, 
according to his letter, which the Senator 
read a moment ago, Chairman Gillette 
did not set up the regional offices and is 
not responsible for them; but they were 
there, as the Senator from New Mexico 
said, when he arrived. 

Some 2 weeks ago I talked to Mr. 
Moran, of the Procurement Division of 
the Treasury Department. Thus far I 
have not been able to obtain. a satisfac- 
tory answer. One of the answers he 
gave to a dealer in Indiana was that the 
act specifies that, wherever possible, the 
merchandise is to be routed through 
regular distribution channels, but that 
if the dealers did not stop complaining 
they would sell the merchandise directly 
to the consumers, in competition with 
the dealers. 

Personally, as a businessman, I cannot 
conceive of any rule or regulation which 
would deny to any American the right 
to purchase surplus war materials. I 
do not know how other Senators feel 
about the matter. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, of 
course, I cannot conceive how any de- 
partment of our Government has a right 
to say to John Smith or John Q. Citizen, 
“You cannot buy the property of the 
Government at any place in the United 
States where you wish to buy it.” In the 
first place, no department of the Gov- 
ernment has the right under any law 
about which I know to establish a rule 
that any citizen of the United States 
cannot bid on any Government property 
at any place in the United States. I 
think it unfortunate that a rule of that 
kind has been made. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield in that connection? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ver- 
mont and I lived with this problem in 
the conference committee for several 
weeks. There are many difficulties about 
it which do not appear on its face. For 
instance, consider the question of farm 
machinery. It might be that the Gov- 
ernment could let one big dealer buy all 
the surplus farm machinery and dis- 


tribute it. The Government might ob- 


tain a better price by doing so. But in 
the act -we wrote the policy that there 
should be an attempt to have the farm 
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machinery placed in the hands of indi- 
vidual farmers. 

The only reason I call attention to that 
situation is that those of us who lived with 
this problem in committee for 4 solid 
weeks in the committee on conference 
trying to have the bill written, realize 
that many difficulties are involved. We 
recall the selling of surplus property after 
the last war. There was quite a story 
about the sale of raincoats at that time. 
A dealer came to Washington and bought 
all the surplus raincoats. He paid the 
Government what seemed to be a fairly 
good price for them. Certainly there was 
no other dealer who was willing to bid 
on the entire supply of raincoats. That 
dealer then sold the raincoats in small 
lots or sold them separately to individuals, 
and he made an enormous profit. So 
that question enters into the situation. 

If we want the surplus property to be 
distributed to the farmers and to other 
groups which we are trying to take care 
of, we cannot always say that any citizen 
may buy the surplus property. There are 
many different limitations of such a 
nature. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I have 
the floor, and I wish to make a brief 
statement. 

I understand that some of this ma- 
chinery is advertised piece by piece. So 
what the Senator has said with reference 
to that subject would not have any effect 
on the situation. 

Ihave received a complaint from a con- 
stituent of mine, I did not intend to 
bring the matter up now because I had 
expected to take it up with the Board. A 
constituent of mine wanted to buy some 

_surplus materials. .He said that he had 
put in a bid which was larger than the 
bid submitted by another person, but he 
was denied the right to have his bid con- 
sidered because the particular property in 
which he was interested was being sold 
for a large lump sum. It seems to me 
the present rule is perfectly unfair and 
that considerable complaint will result if 
it is continued in effect. I can under- 
stand that in some particular lines it may 
be to the advantage of the Government 
to sell in larger lots than in smaller lots. 
But clearly the Board is wrong when it 
says to John Smith, for example, “You 
can bid on something in Chicago because 
that city is in your district, but you can- 
not bid on similar merchandise in Se- 
attle.” 

It seems to me that it is not right to 
say that an American citizen cannot bid 
on Government property wherever it may 
be. Aman in my State might wish to bid 
on some bolts, or articles of that kind, 
The bolts might not be for sale in his 
district and yet, he could not bid on them 
in any other district. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
think the plan of having 12 regions in 
which to concentrate surplus material is, 
as I have said, an excellent one. In my 
opinion it should possibly be increased 
to 24 or 36. At the present time all this 
merchandise is concentrated at one place, 
However, it should be sold 0o any person 
in the United States who is willing to 
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pay the highest price, regardless of where 
the property may be located. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] if, in his opinion, 
the Surplus Property Board has the right 
to change the regulations of the Procure- 
ment Division, in which the rule was 
established that a person must live in a 
particular region in order to be allowed 
to bid on surplus property. 

Mr. HILL. I have not read the act 
since it was passed last September, but 
my opinion is that today the Surplus 
War Property Board has -h authority, 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I rose only 
to say that the committee, though not a 
legi“ ative committee, has devoted some 
thought and study to the question of the 
disposal of surplus property. The ques- 
tion which has been raised today is not 
exactly a new one. As a matter of fact, 
Congress gave the Surplus War Property 
Board full power and authority to issue 
regulations. That is just about the ex- 
tent of the power which it hes been given. 
The Board may make regulations and 
establish policies, but it has no power to 
enforce or carry out those policies. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. As an enforcement 
agency the Board would have power, 
however, to change an agency if it shou!d 
refuse to. carry out the language and the 
spirit of a rule or regulation which had 
been issued. 

Mr. HATCH. The Board would have 
no way of knowing whether the agency 
was carrying out the rule or regulation. 
Is that not true? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator said 
that the Board would have no way of 
knowing. 

Mr. HATCH. No; they have no meth- 
od of ascertaining. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
think they would have the method of 
ascertaining through complaints. 

Mr. HATCH. Yes; they could read 
the public press. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think perhaps 
they would receive a sufficient number 
of letters from Representatives and Sen- 
ators to indicate that in many cases rules 
and regulations were not being observed. 
As I recall, the Chairman of the Board 
indicated that the difficulty was this: 
When they wanted to make a rule or 
regulation under the authority given to 
them by the act of Congress they had 
to submit the rule or regulation to ap- 
proximately 23 agencies. They then 
had to wait, often for weeks, before 
hearing from the agencies, and then 
were informed that some particular 
agency was opposed to a certain rule or 
regulation for one reason or another. 
They then had to start over again and 
resubmit a new rule or regulation. Iam 
informed by high authority in the Army 
that sales are not being made, and there- 
fore there is trouble with the officials 
of the Army in declaring additional arti- 
cles to be surplus property. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I was 
about to raise that question. Before the 
Board or Treasury Department has any 
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jurisdiction over the property, it must be 
declared to be surplus property. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Army has been 
making the complaint that when they 
declare surplus property to be surplus 
property in many cases it is not sold. 

Mr. HATCH. Perhaps I am mistaken, 
but I am asking for information. Do 
they not go ahead and dispose of it 
themselves? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I believe they do. 

Mr. HATCH. They do not declare it 
surplus. 

Mr. FERGUSON. On many occasions 
they have disposed of property because 
they had been authorized to declare it 
surplus property under certain circum- 
stances. I think that what we need is 
action on the part of the Board, and a 
determination on their part to carry out 
the will of Congress, and see that that 
surplus property is distributed at a time 
when it is needed in the civilian life of 
the Nation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I do not 
choose to yield further because I wish 
to have some understanding about. the 
matter. However, I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama, 7 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, Sen- 
ate bill 383 was made the unfinished 
business of the Senate. It has been 
pending for some time, and I have pa- 
tiently waited for the time to be reached 
when the bill could be disposed of. I do 
not think it will take more than 10 min- 
utes to dispose of it. If any Senator 
wants it to go over, I shall make no 
objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sen- 
ate bill 383 is still before the Senate and 
open to amendment. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that I believe there is no more impor- 
tant subject before the country than 
that concerning the disposal of Govern- 
ment surplus property. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The subject is not 
a matter now pending before the Senate. 

Mr, HATCH. I am trying to be gra- 
cious, Mr. President. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I shall not at this 
time insist on consideration of the bill 
if the Senator from New Mexico wishes 
to proceed. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, at some 
later date I hope that we can take up the 
whole subject relating to the disposal of 
Government surplus property, discuss it, 
and arrive at some reasonable, logical, 
and fair conclusion. Inow take my seat 
and yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I shall not take more 
than 5 seconds. 

Mr, . I shall certainly 
yield to the Senator, even for an indefi- 
nite time. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I call attention to sec- 
tion 6 of the Surplus Property Act, giv- 
ing the duties and authority of the 
Board, where it will be found that the 
Board has complete authority over arti- 
cles of surplus property. On the same 
page is section 9 (c), where it is pro- 
vided that if a disposal agency makes 
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subsequent rules, they must not be in- 
consistent with the rules of the Board. 
That is all, 


DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVE AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXTENSION WORK 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 383) to provide for the 
further development of cooperative agri- 
cultural extension work. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
hope we can conclude the consideration 
of the bill in a very few minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there is no amendment to be offered, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc. That title II of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for research 
into basic laws and principles relating to 
agriculture and to provide for the further 
development of cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension work and the more complete endow- 
ment and support of land-grant colleges,” 
approved June 29, 1935 (the Bankhead-Jones 
Act), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 23. (a) In order to further develop 
the cooperative extension system as inaug- 
urated under the act entitled ‘An act to pro- 
vide for cooperative agricultural extension 
work between the agricultural colleges in the 
several States receiving the benefits of the 
act of Congress, approved July 2, 1862, and 
and all acts supplementary thereto, and the 
United States Department of Agriculture,’ 
approved May 8, 1914 (U. S. C., title 7, secs. 
341-343, 344-348), particularly for the fur- 
ther development of county extension work, 
there are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose 
of paying the expenses of cooperative exten- 
sion work in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, including assistance to farm peo- 
ple. in improving their standards of living, 
assistance in developing individual farm and 
home plans, better marketing and distribu- 
tion of farm products, work with rural youth 
in 4-H Clubs and older out-of-school youth, 
guidance of farm people in improving farm 
and home buildings, development of effective 
programs in nutrition, and for the necessary 
printing and distribution of information in 
connection with the foregoing, the follow- 
ing sums: 

“(1) $4,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, and each subsequent fiscal 
year; 

“(2) An additional $4,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1947, and each subse- 
quent fiscal year; and 

“(8) An additional $4,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1948, and each subse- 
quent fiscal year. t 

“(b) The sums appropriated pursuant to 
this section shall be paid to the several 
States and the Territory of Hawaii in the 
same manner and subject to the same condi- 
tions and limitations as the additional sums 
appropriated under such act of May 8, 1914 
(the Smith-Lever Act), except that— 

“(1) not more „than 2 percent of the 
sum appropriated pursuant to this section 
for each fiscal year shall be available for 
paying expenses of the Extension Service in 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture; 

“(2) $500,000 of the sum so appropriated 
for each fiscal year shall be allotted among 
the States and the Territory of Hawaii by 
the Secretary of Agriculture on the basis 
of special needs due to population charac- 
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teristics, area in relation to farm population, 
or other special problems, as determined by 
such Secretary; 

“(3) the remainder of the sum so appro- 
priated for each fiscal year shall be paid 
to the several States and the Territory of 
Hawai in the proportion that the farm popu- 
lation of each bears to the total farm 
population of the several States and Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, as determined by the census 
of 1940; and 

“(4) the several States and the Territory 
of Hawali shall not be required to offset or 
match the funds allotted from sums appro- 
priated pursuant to subparagraph. (1) of 


d subsection (a) of this section. 


“(c) The sums appropriated pursuant to 
this section shall be in addition to and not 
in substitution for sums appropriated under 
such act of May 8, 1914, as amended and 
supplemented, or sums otherwise appropri- 
ated for agricultural extension work, Allot- 
ments to any State or the Tetritory of Ha- 
waii for any fiscal year from the appropria- 
tions herein authorized shall be available 
for payment to such State or the Territory of 
Hawaii only if such State or the Territory 
of Hawaii complies, for such fiscal year,, 
with the provisions with reference to offset 
of appropriations (other than appropriations 
under this section and section 21 of this 
title) for agricultural extension work.” 

Sec. 2. Section 21 of such act of June 
29, 1935, is amended by striking out “(other 
than appropriations under this section)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “(other than 
appropriations under this section and section 
23 of this title).” 


CEILING PRICE FOR TOBACCO 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, for 
the past few weeks I have followed with 
interest the fight of the American to- 
bacco growers of Maryland for an in- 
crease in the ceiling price of tobacco, 
I- come from one of the largest tobacco- 
growing States in the country, and our 
people have had this subject before the 
O. P. A. and before the Economic Stabil- 
ization Director on many occasions, I 
have hesitated to say anything while Sen- 
ators were debating the pending business 
today, but I take this opportunity to 
commend those who represented the 
State of Maryland and to commend the 
farmers of Maryland for having secured 
an increase of 2 cents a pound in the 
price of their tobacco. 

Mr. President, the reason given by the 
Economie Stabilization Director for the 
increase was that the costs of labor and 
farm machinery and other items make 
it necessary. 

At this very moment the farmers of 
the Carolinas are setting out their to- 
baczo, plowing their fields, and attending 
their crops, from sun up to sun down, 
with but little labor, and with machinery 
that is quite expensive. Laborers work- 
ing in the war factories nearby along 
the Atlantic Seaboard are paid 2, 3, 4, and 
sometimes 5 times as much as the farm- 
ers could afford to pay them. 

Mr. President, I desire to bring this 
matter to the attention of the Senate 
because in July and August our farmers 
will be called upon to sell their tobacco, 
and I hope that the same treatment will 
be accorded the tobacco of our farmers 
in their tobacco market as is given in 
what are known as the border markets, 
within 50 miles of the North Carolina- 
South Carolina line, where most of the 
tobacco of the world is produced. I hope 
the same treatment will be accorded 
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them when they bring their tobacco to 
the market for sale in July and August. 

For the Recorp, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that following my brief remarks 
there be printed the story in the Evening 
Star of yesterday of the increase in the 
ceiling price secured by the Maryland 
tobacco producers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MARYLAND TOBACCO CEILING RAISED 2 CENTS; 
SOME SALES BEGIN 


Some southern Maryland tobacco ware- 
houses began selling the bumper 1944 crop 
today following announcement of a 2-cent 
ceiling price increase by the Office of Price 
Administration yesterday. 

Markets at La Plata, Hughesville, and Wal- 
dorf began orperations today, and the Balti- 
more and Upper Marlboro markets were ready 
to start tomorrow. 

The O. P. A. said the increase—from 55 
cents to 57 cents—is based on a directive 
issued by the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, and will apply to all Maryland tobacco, 
whether the grower sells in hogsheads or on 
the loose-leaf market. 

The O. E. S. issued the directive after fur- 
ther examination of evidence submitted by 
growers and warehousemen disclosed that 
“the 2-cent increase is necessary for growers 
to obtain a weighted average price of about 
48 cents a pound.” 

Representative Sasscrr, who with Sena- 
tors Typincs and Rapciirre, Democrats, of 
Maryland, led a group of growers and ware- 
housemen in a ceiling price appeal to Stabili- 
zation Director William H, Davis, expressed 
gratification that “Mr, Davis has given us 
some relief.” 

“In view of our increasing costs and past 
averages,” Mr. Sasscer said, “I do not think 
57 cents is enough, but 57 cents is better than 
the 55 cents proposed last week.” 

On the basis of a 30,000,000-pound crop, 
Officials estimated the increase would add 
about $600,000 to tobacco growers’ income. 

George Sachse, general manager of the 
Maryland Tobacco Growers’ Association in 
Baltimore, said Maryland tobaccomen “are 
still dissatisfied with the 48-cent average 
originally set by the O. P. A. and retained in 
the revised order and will survey the situa- 
tion and see if any further steps can be taken 
to raise the average set as this year’s goal by 
the O. P. A.” 

Warehouses throughout the State origi- 
nally scheduled to begin sales April 17, re- 
mained closed pending the ceiling price ap- 
peal. This is the second year sales have been 
delayed pending a price adjustment. 


ATTENDANCE IN THE SENATE 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the distinguished 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] and I missed the last roll call 
by about 40 seconds. We were very busily 
engaged in a hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Af- 
fairs, which is presided over by the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Types], 
who is still in the committee hearing. 
We were asked to be in attendance this 
afternoon so as to accommodate quite a 
number of Puerto Ricans who flew to 
Washington some time ago in order to 
appear before our committee in connec- 
tion with the independence bill, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL. Imove that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider executive business. ° 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Capt. Carl F. Holden, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to rank from the 10th day of 
August 1943; 

Capt, Edwin T. Short, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to continue while serving as 
commander of a transport squadron, and un- 
til reporting for other permanent duty; 

Capt. Samuel P. Jenkins, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as commander of a transport squadron, and 
until reporting for other permanent duty; 

Capt. Alexander S. Wotherspoon, United 
States Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as commander of a transport squadron, 
and until reporting for other permanent 
duty; 

Capt. Harvey E. Overesch, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as chief of staff to commander, Hawaiian Sea 
Frontier, and until reporting for other perma- 
nent duty; and 

Capt. Richard W. Bates, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for temporary 
service, to continue while serving as com- 
mander, motor torpedo boat squadrons, 
United States Pacific Fleet, and until report- 
ing for other permanent duty. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


ON INCOMES AND ESTATES—REMOVAL OF 
INJUNCTION OF SECRECY FROM CON- 
VENTIONS 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations [Mr. CONNALLY], I ask 
unanimous consent that the injunction 
of secrecy be removed from Executive D, 
a convention between the United States 
of America and the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, for 
the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect 
to taxes on incomes, signed at Washing- 
ton on April 16, 1945, and also that the 
injunction of secrecy be removed from 
Executive E, a convention between the 
United States of America and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, for the avoidance of double tax- 
ation and the prevention of fiscal evasion 
with respect to taxes on the estates of 
deceased persons, signed at Washington 
on April 16, 1945. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the injunction of secrecy 
will be removed from the conventions and 
they will be published in the RECORD. 

The President’s message of transmittal, 
and the conventions, with accompanying 
papers, are as follows: 

EXECUTIVE D, SEVENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, FIRST 
SESSION—CONVENTION WITH GREAT BRITAIN 
AND NORTHERN IRELAND WITH RESPECT TO 
TAXES ON INCOMES 

TuE WHITE House, April 24, 1945. 

To the Senate of the United States: 
With a view to receiving the advice and 

consent of the Senate to ratification, I 

transmit herewith two conventions be- 

tween the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 

Northern Ireland, which were signed in 

Washington on April 16, 1945, as follows: 
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(1) A convention for the avoidance of 
double taxation and the prevention of 
fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on 
income, and (2) a convention for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the 
vention of fiscal evasion with respect to 
taxes on the estates of deceased persons. 

The conventions have the approval of 
the Department of State and the Treas- 
ury Department. i 

I also transmit herewith, for the in- 
formation of the Senate, the report of 
the Secretary of State with respect to the 
conventions. 

HARRY S. TRUMAN. 


[Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secre- 
tary of State; (2) convention between the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 
signed April 16, 1945, relating to taxes on 
income; (3) convention between the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 
signed April 16, 1945, relating to taxes on 
the estates of deceased persons.] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 16, 1945. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, 
has the honor to lay before the President, 
with a view to their transmission to the Sen- 
ate to receive the advice and consent of that 
body to ratification, if his judgment approve 
thereof, two conventions between the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, which 
were signed in Washington on April 16, 1945, 
as follows: (1) A convention for the avoid- 
ance of double taxation and the prevention 
of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on in- 
come, and (2) a convention for the avoidance 
of double taxation and the prevention of 
fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on the 
estates of deceased persons. 

The Department of State and the Treasury 
Department collaborated in the negotiation 
of the conventions, The conventions have 
the approval of both Departments. 

Realizing that the imposition and collec- 
tion of taxes upon the same income or upon 
the same estate by both the United States 
of America and the United Kingdom may, 
and often do, result in double taxation of a 
seyere character, representatives of this Gov- 
ernment have engaged in technical discus- 
sions with representatives of the British Goy- 
ernment with a view to determining the 
bases upon which conventions between the 
two Governments might be concluded for the 
purpose of avoiding double taxation, insofar 
as practicable, modifying certain conflicting 
principles of taxation for this purpose, and 
establishing certain procedures for the ex- 
change of information between the two coun- 
tries in relation to taxation. The two con- 
ventions submitted herewith were formu- 
lated as a result of those discussions. 

In matters of principle and substance, most 
of the provisions of the convention relating 
to taxes on income are consistent, if not 
identical, with provisions in one or another 
of the existing income-tax conventions be- 
tween the United States of America and cer- 
tain foreign countries, namely (1) the con- 
vention and protocol of March 23, 1939, with 
Sweden, which became effective on January 
1, 1940; (2) the convention and protocol of 
March 4, 1942, with Canada, which was made 
effective as of January 1, 1941; and (3) the 
convention and protocol of July 25, 1939, 
with France, which became effective on Jan- 
uary 1, 1945. 

The convention relating to taxes on the 
estates of deceased persons is similar, in 
substantial respects, to the existing con- 
vention of June 8, 1944, between the United 
States of America and Canada, relating to 
double taxation in the case of estate taxes 
and succession duties, which, upon the ex- 
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change of instruments of ratification, became 
effective as of June 14, 1941. 

It is believed that the application of the 
provisions of an income-tax convention of 
the kind submitted herewith will constitute 
a definite step toward the removal of an 
undesirable impediment to international 
trade which results from the double taxa- 
tion of incomes, and that the application of 
the provisions of an estate-tax convention 


.of the kind submitted herewith will go far 


toward eliminating double taxation in con- 
nection with the settlement in either country 
of estates in which nationals of the other 
country have interests. The two conventions 
establish a satisfactory basis for the ultimate 
accomplishment of objectives in the mutual 
interest of the two countries. 

Considering each of the two conventions 
separately, statements in further explanation 
are made in the paragraphs below. 


CONVENTION RELATING TO TAXES ON INCOME 


The major features of the income-tax con- 
vention may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Specific reference to the taxes to which 
the convention relates and extensive defini- 
tion of terms found in the convention (arts. 
I and II). 

(2) Adoption of principles affecting the 
determination of amount and affecting the 
taxation, of business income derived by busi- 
ness enterprises of one country from sources 
within the other country (arts. II, IV, 
and V). 

(3) Reduction in the United States rate of 
tax at the source from 30 to 15 percent in the 
case of dividends moving from the United 
States to the United Kingdom and, corre- 
spondingly, continuance of the existing 
British system of exemption from income tax, 
and adoption of exemption from United 
Kingdom surtax, in the case of dividends 
moving- from the United Kingdom to the 
United States (art. VI). 

(4) Exemption from taxation of (a) inter- 
est, (b) royalties, (c) Government salaries, 
(d) annuities and pensions, and (e) earned 
income derived from sources in one country 
by residents or corporations of the other 
country not engaged in trade or business in 
the former country (arts. VII, VIII, Ix, X, 
XI, and XII). 

(5) Continuation and expansion by the 
United States of the credit for foreign income 
taxes, and adoption by the United Kingdom 
of the principle of credit for United States 
income tax (art. XIT). 

(6) Alleviation, with respect to residents 
of the United Kingdom, of taxation by the 
United States of nonresident aliens and for- 
eign corporations in the case of certain taxes 
alleged to have an extraterritorial character 
(arts. XIV, XV, and XVI.) 

(7) Settlement of pending cases affecting 
residents of the United Kingdom or United 
Kingdom corporations, and involving the 
taxation of capital gains and the applica- 
tion of principles to which (6), above, re- 
lates (art. XVII). 

(8) Exemption, upon certain conditions, 
of professors or teachers and students or 
business apprentices from taxes on their 
remuneration or on payments made to them 
(arts, XVIII and XIX). 

(9) Cooperation between the contracting 
countries with a view to the prevention of 
evasion of taxation imposed by the respec- 
tive countries (art. XX). 

(10) Extension of the principle, expressed 
in many treaties of the United States, re- 
specting national treatment of resident aliens 
in tax matters with a view to equality of 
taxation (art. XXI). < 

.(11) Laying the ground work for applica- 
tion of the provisions of the convention to 
colonies or other territories which impose 
taxes substantially similar to the taxes to 
which the convention relates (art. XXII). 

Some of the significant provisions of the 
convention may be explained further as fol- 
lows,- particularly with a view to indicating 
the extent to which the convention may 
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modify the existing revenue laws of the 
United States: 

By article I the convention is made ap- 
plicable, in respect of the United States, 
only to Federal income taxes, including sur- 
taxes and excess-profits taxes. Consequently, 
the convention does not apply to taxes im- 
posed by the several States of the United 
States, with one exception, namely, article 
XXI, to which further reference is made 
hereinafter. 

By article VI the 30-percent rate of United 
States tax generally applied with respect to 
nonresident aliens and nonresident foreign 
corporations, and the higher rates of nor- 
mal tax and surtax when applicable to such 
aliens, are reduced to 15 percent in the case 
of dividends in general, or to 5 percent in 
the case of dividends paid by a United States 
domestic subsidiary corporation to its British 
parent corporation. A like reduction to 15 
percent is applied, under article IX, to gross 
mineral royalties and to gross real-property 
rentals derived from United States sources 
by residents of the United Kingdom, such 
reduced rate being considered substantially 
equivalent to the rate of 50 percent upon 
net rentals flowing from the United King- 
dom to the United States. The United King- 
dom, in effect, imposes no tax on dividends 
as such, but does impose surtax with respect 
to dividends; under the proposed conven- 
tion dividends moving to the United States 
from the United Kingdom will thus be ex- 
empt from United Kingdom standard tax and 
surtax, 

By articles VII and VIII interest and roy- 
alties are wholly exempt upon a reciprocal 
basis. Accordingly, interest and royalties will 
move to the United States from the United 
Kingdom free from United Kingdom tax 
(otherwise generally imposed at the rate of 
50 percent) and from the United States to 
the United Kingdom free from United States 
tax (otherwise generally imposed at the rate 
of 30 percent). 

By article XI the United States agrees to 
continue, during the lifetime of the conven- 
tion, its existing system of credit for foreign 
tax insofar as credit for United Kingdom in- 
come tax is concerned, and to liberalize such 
system so as to allow credit for United King- 
dom tax on earnings out of which dividends 
are paid to United States shareholders of 
United Kingdom corporations. The United 
Kingdom, on the other hand, agrees to adopt 
the system of credit for United States tax im- 


posed upon income derived from United - 


States sources by residents of the United 
Kingdom or by United Kingdom corporations. 
It has long been a provision of United 
States revenue laws that, upon certain con- 
ditions, dividends paid by a foreign corpora- 
tion to nonresident aliens or foreign corpora- 
tions are to be regarded as income from 
sources within the United States and, as 
such, taxable by the United States even 
though the recipient of such dividends and 
the foreign corporation paying them are not 
resident in the United States, The United 
Kingdom law does not contain any corre- 
sponding provision, That provision of the 
United States revenue laws has been the 
object of frequent objections, it being 
charged that such a provision has an extra- 
territorial character. The existing income- 
tax convention with Canada makes that pro- 
« vision inapplicable to residents of Canada. 
Article XV of the convention with the United 
Kingdom makes the provision inapplicable 
to residents of the United Kingdom. 
Similarly, article XVI makes the personal- 
holding-company provisions of the United 
States revenue laws inapplicable to United 
Kingdom corporations which are controlled 
by residents of the United Kingdom, In this 
respect article XVI is identical in principle 
with article XIII of the income-tax conven- 
tion between the United States and Canada 
(S. Executive B, 77th Cong., 2d sess., con- 
tains a detailed statement concerning art. 
XIII of the convention with Canada), which 
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makes the personal-holding-company pro- 
visions inapplicable to Canadian corpora- 
tions. Article XVI of the convention with 
the United Kingdom contains safeguards 
against the exemption being used as a means 
of tax avoidance, 

Article XVII is identical in principle with 
article XIV of the income-tax convention 
with Canada. Under article XIV of that con- 
vention the settlement of cases involving 
Canadians and Canadian corporations with 
respect to taxable years beginning prior to 
1936, and generally involving the taxation 
of capital gains from sources within the 
United States, has been facilitated. While 
the number of similar cases involving 
United Kingdom residents and United King- 
dom corporations is believed to be small, it is 
considered desirable to extend to the United 
Kingdom the same provisions in this respect 
as are found in the existing convention with 
Canada. 

Article XX marks an important step in the 
direction of fiscal cooperation between the 
United States and the United Kingdom in 
the field of income taxation. Under this 
article there will be obtained by the United 
States, upon a reciprocal basis, information 
with respect to income derived by residents 
of the United States from sources in the 
United Kingdom, as well as information in 
cases of specific taxpayers with respect to 
whom information is available to the revenue 
authorities of the United Kingdom. The 
principle here adopted materially comple- 
ments the United States domestic system of 
information at the source and, it is antici- 
pated, will be of considerable utility in the 
administration of United States revenue 
laws, even though the British system of in- 
formation at source is less comprehensive 
than that employed by the United States. 

Article XXI gives expression to principles, 
long recognized in practice in the United 
States and found in many commercial or gen- 
eral-relations treaties of the United States, 
relating to equality of taxation in the United 
States as between United States citizens re- 
siding in the United States and aliens resi- 
dent in the United States. Article XXI 
effects no change in existing United States 
revenue laws. 

Article XXII is an innovation so far as 
tax conventions of the United States are 
concerned. It lays the basis for application 
of the convention to colonies, overseas terri- 
tories, and certain other areas over which 
authority is exercised by the respective gov- 
ernments. It is anticipated that many of 
the British colonies or other territories, which 
have tax systems closely analogous to that 
existing in the United Kingdom, will elect, 
in the course of time, to come within the 
scope of the convention. This, it is expected, 
will have the effect of providing a solution to 
problems in the field of income taxation 
which may exist between the United States 
and such colonies or other territories, and of 
stimulating the economic ties between the 
United States and such areas. Inasmuch as 
the United States revenue laws do not extend 
to overseas possessions, such as Puerto Rico, 
those possessions will be free to elect to come 
within the scope of the convention, as they 
see fit. 

Article XXIII provides for ratification and 
for the exchange of instruments of ratifica- 
tion and prescribes the effective dates of the 
conventon, Under article XXIII the con- 
vention will become effective with respect to 
taxable years beginning on or after January 
1, 1945, as to the United States, and, as to 
the United Kingdom, with respect to years 
of assessment beginning in accordance with 
the corresponding British tax system. It is 
provided in article XXIV that the convention 
shall continue in effect indefinitely, but may 
be terminated by the giving of a notice for 
that purpose by either government to the 
other government on or before June 30 in 
any year after 1946, so that as to the United 
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States the convention may be terminated 
with respect to taxable years beginning on” 
or after January 1, 1947, and as to the United 
Kingdom the convention may be terminated 
with respect to years of assessment begin- 
ning on or after April 6, 1947. The provisions 
of article VI, relating to dividends, are made 
subject to termination, without affecting the 
remaining provisions of the convention, at 
the end of a 2-year period or thereafter by the 
giving of a notice along the lines of that 
prescribed in article XXIV. 


CONVENTION RELATING TO TAXES ON ESTATES 


The estate-tax convention with the United 
Kingdom, like the estate tax and succession 
duty convention of June 8, 1944, with Canada 
(S. Executive G, 78th Cong., 2d sess.), has 
for its principal purpose the elimination, in- 
sofar as practicable, of double taxation which 
otherwise would result from the application 
to the same estate of both Federal estate 
taxes and British estate duties. The conven- 
tion also contains provisions relating to mu- 
tual administrative assistance through the 
exchange of information, with a view to dis- 
couraging tax evasion. 

As in the case of the convention with Can- 
ada, the convention with the United King- 
dom extends in its application, insofar as 
the United States is concerned, only to estate 
taxes imposed by the Federal Government. 
The imposition and collection of inheritance 
or estate taxes by States or Territories of the 
United States or by the District of Columbia 
are not restricted by the convention. As to 
the United Kingdom, the convention is ap- 
plicable to the estate duty but does not apply 
to United Kingdom legacy or succession 
duties. 

In the technical discussions which re- 
sulted in the formulation of the convention, 
consideration was given to the basic differ- 
ences between the American and British sys- 
tems of taxation affecting the settlement of 
estates: The two systems were found to be 
sufficiently comparable to make it possible for 
the taxing authorities of the two Govern- 
ments to reach a satisfactory understanding 
with respect to a number of important mat- 
ters of principle. 

The provisions of the convention are con- 
tained in 11 articles. The following explana- 
tions of the provisions may be useful (the 
word “convention,” unless otherwise indi- 
cated, is here used in reference to the con- 
vention with the United Kingdom): 

Article I specifies the taxes to which the 
convention applies. This is analogous to 
article I of the convention of 1944 with Can- 
ada. The taxes are the Federal estate tax 
imposed by the United States and the United 
Kingdom estate duty imposed in Great 
Britain. 

Article II contains definitions of terms 
found in the convention. It corresponds, in 
general, to article XIII of the convention of 
1944 with Canada. 

Article III contains rules, for the purposes 
of the operation of the convention, relating 
to the situs of rights and interests forming 
part of an estate to which the convention 
may be applicable. This article corresponds 
in general to articles II, III, and IV of the 
convention of 1944 with Canada. The treat-_ 
ment is considerably different in a number 
of respects, but the object is essentially the 
same in that the provisions are designed 
mainly to establish a greater degree of uni- 
formity in administering the applicable reve- 
nue laws and to facilitate, upon a reasonable 
basis, the settlement of estates. 

Articles IV, V, and VI contain fundamental 
provisions relating to the bases upon which 
estate taxes shall be computed and upon 
which relief from double taxation shall be 
accorded. The plan which would be made 
effective by these provisions is consistent 
with the principles expressed in existing tax 
conventions of the United States. The pro- 
visions in articles IV, V, and VI are analogous 
to, but in some respects simpler than, pro- 
visions in article V and VI of the convention 
of 1944 with Canada. 
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Article VII contains provisions relating to 
the exchange of information, leading to ad- 
ministrative cooperation in preventing fiscal 
evason. It corresponds to article VII of the 
convention of 1944 with Canada, except that 
paragraph (2) of article VIZ (containing cer- 
tain definitions) of tiie convention with the 
United Kingdom is analogous to paragraph 1 
of article XIII of the convention with Can- 
ada. 

The provisions of article VIII do not cor- 
respond to any provisions of existing tax 
conventions of the United States. Like arti- 
cle XXII of the income-tax convention with 
the United Kingdom, it lays the basis for 
application of the convention to colonies, 
overseas territories, and certain other areas 
over which authority is exercised by the re- 
spective Govenments. The statements which 
have been made heeinbefore concerning arti- 
cle XXII of the income-tax convention are 
applicable, in a general way, to article VIII 
of the estate-tax convention. 

Article IX, which is to be considered in 
conjunction with article .VIII, represents a 
formula proposed by the British authorities, 
in accordance with British constitutional 
procedure, with a view to making the con- 
vention applicable in respect of Northern 
Treland 

Article X provides for ratification and pre- 
scribes that the convention shall come into 
force on the date of the exchange of instru- 
ments of ratification, to be effective only (1) 
as to estates of persons dying on or after 
that date, and (2) at the option of the per- 
sonal representative, upon appropriate con- 
ditions, as to the estate of any person dying 
before that date and after December 31, 1944. 

It is provided in article XI that the con- 
vention shall remain in force not less than 
3 years, but may be terminated at the end 
of that 3-year period or at any time there- 
after by the giving of a notice for that pur- 
pose by either Government to the other Gov- 
ernment, the termination to be effective as 
to the estates of persons dying on or after 
the date specified in the notice, such date 
being not less than 60 days after the date 
of the notice, or, if no date of termination 
be specified, the termination is to be effec- 
tive as to the estates of persons dying on 
or after the sixtieth day after the date of 
the notice. 

The fundamental provisions of the conven- 
tion may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The uniform rules relating to the situs 
of property, as set forth in article IH. The 
determination of situs with respect to cer- 
tain types of property is necessary for the 
purposes of the convention, first, in order to 
ascertain the property that may be included 
for tax computation if jurisdiction be based 
on situs of property within the country, and, 
second, in order to ascertain the credit for 
estate taxes attributable to propcrty situated 
as prescribed in the credit article. For ex- 
ample, a simple rule for the determination 
of the situs of shares of corporate stock is 
provided, namely, that the situs shall be 
where the issuing corporation was created or 
organized. This uniform rule fs adopted by 
the United Kingdom in place of a complexity 
of rules now applicable in such cases. This 
uniform rule is one of long standing in the 
United States, but under the convention the 
United States relinquishes another and in- 
consistent rule, namely, thai the situs of 
corporate stock is where the stock certificate 
is located. 

(2) The credit provisions, as set forth in 
article V, whereby the country of the de- 
cedent’s domicile, or the country of the de- 
cedent’s citizenship in the case of the United 
States, allows a credit against its tax for 
the tax paid the other country with respect 
to property which otherwise would be sub- 
jected to taxation by both countries. The 
eredit authorized by the convention is sub- 
ordinated to and has no effect upon the credit 
against the Federal -state tax authorized by 
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section 813 (b) of the Internal Revenue Code 
for inheritance and estate taxes paid to the 
States, Territories, or possessions of the United 
States or to the District of Columbia, 
Respectfully submitted. 
E. R. STETTINTUS, Jr. 
{Enclosures: (1) Convention between the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 
signed April 16, 1945, relating to taxes on 
income; (2) convention between the United 
States and the United Kingdom, signed April 
16, 1945, relating to taxes on the estates of 
deceased persons. | 
CONVENTION WITH GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTH- 
ERN IRELAND WITH RESPECT TO TAXES ON 
INCOME 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, 

Desiring to conclude a Convention for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the pre- 
vention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes 
on income. 

Have appointed for that purpose as their 
Plenipotentiaries; 

The Government of the United States of 
America: 

Mr. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Secretary of 
State, and 

The Government of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 

The Right Honorable the Earl of Halifax, 
K. G., Ambassador Extreordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary in Washington, 

Who, having exhibited their respective full 
powers, found in good, and due form, have 
agreed as follows: 3 

ARTICLE I 


{1) The taxes which are the subject of the 
present Convention are: 

(a) In the United States of America: The 
Federal income taxes, including surtaxes and 
excess profits taxes (hereinafter referred to 
as United States tax). 

(b) In the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland: The income 
tax (including suitax), the excess profits tax 
and thre national defense contribution (here- 
inafter referred to as United Kingdom tax). 

(2) The present Convention shall also ap- 
ply to any other taxes of a substantially 
similar character imposed by either Contract- 
ing Party subsequently to the date of signa- 
ture of the present Convention or by the 
government of any territory to which the 
present Convention is extended under Article 


ARTICLE It 


(1) In the present Connvention, unless the. 


context otherwise requires: 

(a) The term “United States” means the 
United States of America, and when used in 
a geographical sense means the States, the 
Territories of Alaska and of Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia. 

(b) The term “United Kingdom” means 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, exclud- 
ing the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man. 

(c) The terms “territory of one of the 
Contracting Parties” and “territory of the 
other Contracting Party” mean the United 
States or the United Kingdom as the context 
requires. 

(d) The term “United States corporation” 
means a corporation, association or other like 
entity created. or organized in or under the 
laws of the United States, 

(e) The term “United Kingdom corpora- 
tion” means any kind of juridical person 
created under the laws of the United King- 
dom. 

(f) The terms “corporation of one Con- 
tracting Party” and “corporation of the other 
Contracting Party” means a United States 
corporation or a United Kingdom corporation 
as the context requires. 

(g) The term “resident of the United King- 
dom" means any person (other than a citizen 
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of the United States or a United States cor- 
poration) who is resident in the United 
Kingdom for the purposes of United King- 
dom tax and not resident in the United States 
for the purposes of United States tax. A 
corporation is to be regarded as resident in 
the United Kingdom if its business is man- 
aged and controlled in the United Kingdom. 

(h) The term “resident of the United 
States” means any individual who is resi- 
dent in the United States for the purposes 
of United States tax and not resident in 
the United Kingdom for the purposes of 
United Kingdom tax, and any United States 
corporation and any partnership created or 
organized in or under the laws of the United 
States, being a corporation or partnership 
which is not resident in the United King- 
dom for the purposes of United Kingdom 
tax. 

(i) The term “United Kingdom enterprise” 
means an industrial or commercial enter- 
prise or undertaking carried on by a resident 
of the United Kingdom. 

(j) The term “United States. enterprise” 
means an industrial or commercial enter- 
prise or undertaking carried on by a resident 
of the United States. 

(k) The terms “enterprise of one of the 
Contracting Parties” and “enterprise of the 
other Contracting Party" mean a United 
States enterprise or a United Kingdom en- 
terprise, as the context requires, 

(1) The term “permanent establishment” 
when used with respect to an enterprise of 
one of the Contracting Parties means a 
branch, management, factory or other fixed 
place of business, but does not include an 
agency unless the agent has, and habitually 
exercises, a general authority to negotiate 
and conclude contracts on behalf of such 
enterprise or has a stock of merchandise 
from which he regularly fills orders on its 
behalf. An enterprise of one of the Con- 
tracting Parties shall not be deemed to have 
a permanent establishment in the territory 
of the other Contracting Party merely be- 
cause it carries on business dealings in the 
territory of such other Contracting Party 
through a bona fide commission agent, 
broker or custodian acting in the ordinary 
course of his business as such. The fact that 
an enterprise of one of the Contracting Par- 
ties maintains in the territory of the other 
Contracting Party a fixed place of business 
exclusively for the purchase of goods or mer- 
chandise shall not of itself constitute su~ 
fixed place of business a permanent estab- 
lishment of such enterprise. The fact that a 
corporation of one Contracting Party has á 
subsidiary corporation which is a corpora- 
tion of the other Contracting Party or which 
is engaged in trade or business in the terri- 
tory of such other Contracting Party 
(whether through a permanent establish- 
ment or otherwise) shall not of itself con- 
stitute that subsidiary corporation a perma- 
nent establishment of its parent corporation. 

(2) For the purposes of Articles VI, VII, 
VIII, IX and XIV a resident of the United 
Kingdom shall not be deemed to be engaged 
in trade or business in the United States 
in any taxable year unless such resident has 
a permanent establishment situated therein 
in such taxable year. ‘The same principle 
shall be applied mutatis mutandis, by the 
United Kingdom in the case of a resident 
of the United States. 

(3) In the application of the provisions 
of the present Convention by one of the 
Contracting Parties any term not otherwise 
defined shall, unless the context otherwise re- 
quires, have the meaning which it has under 
the laws of that Contracting Party relating 
to the taxes which are the subject of the 
present Convention. 

ARTICLE TII 

(1) A United Kingdom enterprise shall not 

be subject to United States tax in respect 


of its industrial or commercial profits unless 
it is engaged in trade or business in the 
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United States through a permanent estab- 
lishment situated therein. If it is so en- 
gaged, United States tax may be imposed 
upon the entire income of such enterprise 
from sources within the United States. 

(2) A United States enterprise shall not 
be subject to United Kingdom tax in respect 
of its industrial or commercial profits unless 
it is engaged in trade or business in the 
United Kingdom through a permanent es- 
tablishment situated therein. If it is so en- 
gaged, United Kingdom tax may be imposed 
upon the entire income of such enterprise 
from sources within the United Kingdom: 
Provided that nothing in this paragraph shall 
affect any provisions of the law of the United 
Kingdom regarding the imposition of United 
Kingdom excess profits tax and national 
defence contribution in the case of inter- 
connected companies, 

(3) Where an enterprise of one of the Con- 
tracting Parties is engaged in trade or busi- 
ness in the territory of the other Contracting 
Party through a permanent establishment 
situated therein, there shall be attributed to 
such permanent establishment the indus- 
trial or commercial profits which it might 
be expected to derive if it were an independ- 
ent enterprise engaged in the same or simi- 
lar activities under the same or similar con- 
ditions and dealing at arm's length with the 
enterprise of which it is a permanent estab- 
lishment, and the profits so attributed shall, 
subject to the law of such other Contracting 
Party, be deemed to be income from sources 
within the territory of such other Contract- 
ing Party. 

(4) In determining the industrial or com- 
mercial profits from sources within the ter- 
ritory of one of the Contracting Parties of 
an enterprise of the other Contracting Party, 
no profits shall be deemed to arise from the 
mere purchase of goods or merchandise 
within the territory of the former Contract- 
ing Party by such enterprise. 


ARTICLE IV 


Where an enterprise of one of the Con- 
tracting Parties, by reason of its participa- 
tion in the management, control or capital 
of an enterprise of the other Contracting 
Party, makes with or imposes on the latter, 
in their commercial or financial relations, 
conditions different from those which would 
be made with an independent enterprise, 
any profits which would but for those con- 
ditions have accrued to one of the enter- 
prises but by reason of those conditions 
have not so accrued, may be included in the 
profits of that enterprise and taxed accord- 
ingly. 

ARTICLE V 

(1) Notwithstanding the provisions of Ar- 
ticles III and IV of the present Convention, 
profits which an individual (other than a 
citizen of the United States) resident in the 
United Kingdom or a United Kingdom cor- 
poration derives from operating ships doc- 
umented or aircraft registered under the laws 
of the United Kingdom, : hall be exempt from 
United States tax. 

(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of Ar- 
ticles III and IV of the present Convention, 
profits which a citizen of the United States 
not resident in the United Kingdom or a 
United States corporation derives from op- 
erating ships documented or aircraft reg- 
istered under the laws of the United States, 
shall be exempt from United Kingdom tax. 

(3) This Article shall be deemed to have 
superseded, on and after the first day of 
January, 1945, as to United States tax, and 
on and after the 6th day of April, 1945, as 
to United Kingdom tax, the arrangements 
relating to reciprocal exemption of shipping 
profits from income tax effected between the 
Government of the United States and the 
Government of the United Kingdom by ex- 
change of Notes dated August 11, 1924, No- 
vember 18, 1924, November 26, 1924, Janu- 
ary 15, 1925, February 13, 1925, and March 
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16, 1925, which shall accordingly cease to 
have effect. 


ARTICLE VI 


(1) The rate of United States tax on divi- 
dends derived from a United States corpora- 
tion by a resident of the United Kingdom 
who is subject to United Kingdom tax on 
such dividends and not engaged in trade 
or business in the United States shall not 
exceed 15 percent: Provided that such rate 
of tax shall not exceed five percent if such 
resident is a corporation controlling, directly 
or indirectly, at least 95 percent of the entire 
voting power in the corporation paying the 
dividend, and not more than 25 percent of the 
gtoss income of such paying corporation is 
derived from interest and dividends, other 
than interest and dividends received from 
its own subsidiary corperations. Such re- 
duction of the rate to five percent shall not 
apply if the relationship of the two corpora- 
tions has keen arranged or is maintained pri- 
marily with the intention of securing such 
reduced rate, 

(2) Dividends derived from sources within 
the United Kingdom by an individual who is 
(a) a resident of the United States, (b) sub- 
ject to United States tax with respect to such 
dividends, and (c) not engaged in trade or 
business in the United Kingdom, shall be 
exempt from United Kingdom surtax. 

(3) Either of the Contracting Parties may 
terminate this Article by giving written notice 
of termination to the other Contracting 
Party, through diplomatic channels, on or 
before the thirtieth day of June in any year 
after the year 1945, and in such event para- 
graph (1) hereof shall cease to be effective as 
to United States tax on and after the first 
day of January, and paragraph (2) hereof 
shall cease to be effective as to United King- 
dom tax on and after the 6th day of April, 
in the year next following that in which such 
notice is given. 

ARTICLE VII 

(1) Interest (on bonds, securities, notes, 
debentures, or on any other form of indebted- 
ness) derived from sources within the United 
States by a resident of the United Kingdom 
who is subject to United Kingdom -tax on 
such interest and not engaged in trade or 
business in the United States, shall be ex- 
empt from United States tax; but such ex- 
emption shall not apply to such interest paid 
by a United States corporation to a corpora- 
tion resident in the United Kingdom con- 
trolling, directly or indirectly, more than 59 
percent of the entire voting power in the 
paying corporation. 

(2) Interest (on bonds, securities, notes, 
debentures, or on any other form of indebted- 
ness) derived from sources within the United 
Kingdom by a resident of the United States 
who is subject to United States tax on such 
interest and not engaged in trade or business 
in the United Kingdom, shall be exempt from 
United Kingdom tax; but such exemption 
shall not apply to such interest paid by a cor- 
poration resident in the United Kingdom 
to a United States corporation controlling, di- 
rectly or indirectly, more than 50 percent of 
the entire yoting power in the paying cor- 
poration. 

ARTICLE VIII 

(1) Royalties and other amounts paid as 
consideration for the use of, or for the priv- 
ilege of using, copyrights, patents, designs, 
secret processes and formulae, trade-marks, 
and other like property, and derived from 
sources within the United States by a resi- 
dent of the United Kingdom who is subject 
to United Kingdom tax on such royalties or 
other amounts and not engaged in trade or 
business in the United States, shall be ex- 
empt from United States tax. 

(2) Royalties and other amounts paid as 
consideration for the use of, or for the priv- 
ilege of using, copyrights, patents, designs, 
secret processes and formulae, trade-marks, 
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and other like property, and derived from 
sources within the United Kingdom by a 
resident of the United States who is subject 
to United States tax on such royalties or 
other amounts and not engaged in trade or 
business in the United Kingdom, shall be 
exempt from United Kingdom tax. 

(3) For the purposes of this Article the 
term “royalties shall be deemed to include 
rentals in respect of motion picture films. 


ARTICLE IX 


(1) The rate of United States tax on royal- 
ties in respect of the operation of mines or 
quarries or of other extraction of natural 
resources, and on rentals from real property 
or from an interest in such property, derived 
from sources within the United States by a 
resident of the United Kingdom who is sub- 
ject to United Kingdom tax with respect to 
such royalties or rentals and not engaged 
in trade or business in the United States, 
shall not exceed 15 percent: Provided that 
any such resident may elect for any taxable 
year to be subject to United States tax as 
if such resident were engaged in trade or 
business in the United States, 

(2) Royalties in respect of the operation 
of mines or quarries or of other extraction of 
natural resources, and rentals from real 
property or from an interest in such property, 
derived from sources within the United 
Kingdom by an individual who is (a) a resi- 
dent of the United States, (b) subject to 
United States tax with respect to such royal- 
ties and rentals, and (c) not engaged in trade 
or business in the United Kingdom, shall be 
exempt from United Kingdom surtax. 


' ARTICLE X 


(1) Any salary, wage, similar remunera- 
tion, or pension, paid by the Government of 
the United States to an individual (other 
than a British subject who is not also a 
citizen of the United States) in respect of 
services rendered to the United States in the 
discharge of governmental functions, shall 
be exempt from United Kingdom tax. 

(2) Any salary, wage, similar remuneration, 
or pension, paid by the Government of the 
United Kingdom to an individual (other than 
a citizen of the United States who is not r°-o 
a British subject) in respect of services ren- 
dered to the United Kingdom in the discharge 
of governmental functions, shall be exempt 
from United States tax, 

(3) The provisions of this Article shall r t 
apply to payments in respect of services ren- 
dered in connection with any trade or busi- 
ness carried on by either of the Contracting 
Parties for purposes of profit. 


ARTICLE XI 


(1) An individual who is a resident of the 
United Kingdom shall be exempt from United 
States tax upon compensation for personal 
(including professional) services performed 
during the taxable year within the United 
States if (a) he is present within the United 
States for a period or periods not exceeding 
in the aggregate 183 days during such tax- 
able year, and (b) such services are per- 
formed for or on behalf of a person resident 
in the United Kingdom. 

(2) An individual who is a resident of the 
United States shall be exempt from United 
Kingdom tax upon profits, emoluments or 
other remuneration in respect of personal 
(including professional) services performed 
within the United Kingdom in any year of 
assessment if (a) he is present within the 
United Kingdom for a period or periods not 
exceeding in the aggregate 183 days during 
that year, and (b) such services are per- 
formed for or on behalf of a person resident 
in the United States. 

(3) The provisions of this Article shall not 
apply to the compensation, profits, emolu- 
ments or other remuneration of public enter- 
tainers such as stage, motion picture or radio 
artists, musicians and athletes. 
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ARTICLE KII 


(1) Any pension (other than a pension to 
which Article X applies), and any life an- 
nuity, derived from sources within the United 
States by an individual who is'a resident of 
the United Kingdom shall be exempt from 
United States tax. 

(2) Any pension (other than a pension to 
which Article X applies), and any life an- 
nuity, derived from soutces within the United 
Kingdom by an individual who is a resident 
of the United States shall be exempt from 
United Kingdom tax. 

(3) The term “life annuity” means a stated 
sum payable periodically at stated times, 
during life or during a specified or ascertain- 
able period of time, under an obligation to 
make the payments in consideration of 
money paid. 

ARTICLE XIII ‘ 

(1) Subject to section 131 of the United 
States Internal Revenue Code as in effect 
on the first day of January, 1945, United 
Kingdom tax shall be allowed as a credit 
against United States tax. For this purpose, 
the recipient of a dividend paid by a corpo- 
ration which is a resident of the United 
Kingdom shall be deemed to have paid the 
United Kingdom income tax appropriate to 
such dividend if such recipient elects to in- 
clude in his gross income for the purposes 
of United States tax the amount of such 
United Kingdom income tax, 

(2) Subject to such provisions (which shall 
not affect the general principle hereof) as 
may be enacted in the United Kingdom, 
United States tax payable in respect of in- 
come from sources within the United States 
shall be allowed as a credit against any 
United Kingdom tax payable in respect of 
that income. Where such income is an ordi- 
nary dividend paid by a United States corpo- 
ration, such credit shall take into account (in 
addition to any United States income tax de- 
ducted from or imposed on such dividend) 
the United States income tax imposed on 
such corporation in respect of its profits, 
and where it is a dividend paid on partici- 
pating preference shares and representing 
both a dividend at the fixed rate to which 
the shares are entitled and an additional 
participation in profits, such tax on profits 
shall likewise be taken into account in so 
far as the dividend exceeds such fixed rate. 

(3) For the purposes of this Article, com- 
pensation, profits, emoluments and other re- 
muneration for personal (including profes- 
sional) services shall he deemed to be income 
from sources within the territory of the Con- 
tracting Party where such services are per- 
formed. 

ARTICLE XIV 

A resident of the United Kingdom not en- 
gaged in trade or business in the United 
States shall be exempt from United States 
tax on gains from the sale or exchange of 
capital assets, 

ARTICLE XV 

Dividends and interest paid on or after 
the first day-of January 1945 by a United 
Kingdom corporation shall be exempt from 
United States tax except where the recipient 
is a citizen of or a resident of the United 
States or a United States corporation. 

ARTICLE XVI 

A United Kingdom corporation shall be 
exempt from United States tax on its accu- 
mulated or undistributed earnings, profits, 
income or surplus, if individuals who are resi- 
dents of the United Kingdom control, direct- 
ly or indirectly, throughout the last half of 
the taxable year, more than 50 percent of the 
entire voting power in such corporation. 

ARTICLE XVII 

(1) The United States income tax liability 
for any taxable year beginning prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1936 of any individual (other than a 
citizen of the United States) resident in the 
United Kingdom, or of any United Kingdom 
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corporation, remaining unpaid on the date of 
signature of the present Convention, may be 
adjusted on a basis satisfactory to the United 
States Commissioner of Internal Revenue: 
Provided that the amount to be paid in settle- 
ment of such liability shall not exceed the 
amount of the liability which would have 
been determined if 

(a) the United States Revenue Act of 1936 
(except in the case of a United Kingdom cor- 
poration in which more than 50 percent of 
the entire voting power was controlled, di- 
rectly or indirectly, throughout the latter 
half of the taxable year, by citizens or resi- 
dents of the United States), and 

(b) Articles XV and XVI of the present 
Convention, 
had been in effect for such year. If the tax- 
payer was not, within the meaning of such 
Revenue Act, engaged in trade or business in 
the United States and had no office or place 
of business therein during the taxable year, 
the amount of,interest and penalties shall 
not exceed 50 percent of the amount of the 
tax with respect to which such interest and 
penalties have been computed. 

(2) The United States income tax unpaid 
on the date of signature of the present Con- 
vention for any taxable year beginning after 
the thirty-first day of December 1935 and 
prior to the first day of January 1945 in the 
case of an individual (other than a citizen of 
the United States) resident of the United 
Kingdom, or in the case of any United King- 
dom corporation shall be determined as if 
the provisions of Articles XV and XVI of the 
present Convention had been in effect for 
such taxable year. 

(8) The provisions of paragraph (1) of this 
Article shall not apply— 

(a) unless the taxpayer files with the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue on or before 
the thirty-first day of December 1947 a re- 
quest that such tax lal ility be so adjusted 
and furnishes such information as the Com- 
missioner may require; or 

(b) in any case in which the Commissioner 
is satisfied that any deficiency in tax is due to 
fraud with intent to evade the tax. 

ARTICLE XVIII 

A professor or teacher from the territory 
of one of the Contracting Parties who visits 
the territory of the other Contracting Party 
for the purpose of teaching, for a period not 
exceeding two years, at a university, college, 
school or other educational institution in the 
territory of such other Contracting Party 
shall be exempted by such other Contracting 
Party from tax on his remuneration for such 
teaching for such period. 


ARTICLE XIX 


A student or business apprentice from the 
territory of one of the Contracting Parties 
who is receiving full-time education or train- 
ing in the territory of the other Contracting 
Party shall be exempted by such other Con- 
tracting Party from tax on payments made 
to him by persons within the territory of the 
former Contracting Party for the purposes of 
his maintenance, education, or training. 


ARTICLE XX 


(1) The taxation authorities of the Con- 
tracting Parties shall exchange stich infor- 
mation (being information available under 
the respective taxation laws of the Contract- 
ing Parties) as is necessary for carrying out 
the provisions of the present Convention or 
for the prevention of fraud or the adminis- 
tration of statutory provisions against legal 
avoidance in relation to the taxes which are 
the subject of the present Convention. Any 
information so exchanged shall be treated as 
secret and shall not be disclosed to any per- 
son other than those concerned with the 
assessment and collection of the taxes which 
are the subject of the present Convention. 
No information shall be exchanged which 
would disclose any trade secret or trade 
process. 
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(2) As used in this Article, tbe term 
“taxation authorities” means, in the case of 
the United States, the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue or his authorized representa- ~ 
tive; in the case of the United Kingdom, the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue or their 
authorized representative; and, in the case 
of any territory to which the present Conven- 
tion is extended under Article XXII, the com- 
petent authority for the administration in 
such territory of the taxes to which the pres- 
ent Convention applies. 


ARTICLE XXI 

(1) The nationals of one of the Contract- 
ing Partjes shall not, while resident in the 
territory of the other Contracting Party, be 
subjected therein to other or more burden- 


some taxes than are the nationals of such @ 


other Contracting Party resident in its 
territory. : 

(2) The term “nationals” as used in this 
Article means 

(a) in relation to the United Kingdom, all 
British subjects and British protected per- 
sons, from the United Kingdom or any ter- 
ritory with respect to which the present Con- 
vention is applicable by reason of extension 
made by the United Kingdom under Article 
XXII; and 

(b) in relation to the United States, United 
States citizens, and all persons under the 
protection of the United States, from the 
United States or any territory to which the 
present Convention is applicable by reason 
of extension made by the United States under 
Article XXII; 
and includes all legal persons, partnerships 
and associations deriving their status as such 
from, or created or organized under, the laws 
in force in any territory of the Contracting 
Parties to which the present Convention ap- 
plies. - 

(3) In this Article the word “taxes” means 
taxes of every kind or description, whether 
national, Federal, state, provincial or muni- 
cipal, 

ARTICLE XXII 

(1) Either of the Contracting Parties may, 
at the time of exchange of instruments of 
ratification or thereafter while the present 
Convention continues in force, by a written 
notification of extension given to the other 
Contracting Party through diplomatic chan- 
nels, declare its desire that the operation of 
the present Convention shall extend to all 
or any of its colonies, overseas territories, 
protectorates, or territories in respect of 
which it exercises a mandate, which impose 
taxes substantially similar in character to 
those which are the subject of the present 
Convention, The present Convention shall 
apply to the territory or territories named 
in such notification on the date or dates 
specified in the notification (not being less 
than sixty days from the date of the noti- 
fication) or, if no date is specified in respect 
of any such territory, on the sixtieth day 
after the date of such notification, unless, 
prior to the date on which the Convention 
would otherwise become applicable to a par- 
ticular territory, the Contracting Party to 
whom notification is given shall have in- 
formed the other Contracting Party in writ- 
ing through diplomatic channels that it does 
not accept such notification as to that ter- 
ritory. In the absence of such extension, 
the present Convention shall not apply to 
any such territory. 

(2) At any time after the expiration of one 
year from the entry into force of an extension 
under paragraph (1) of this Article, either 
of the Contracting Parties may, by written 
notice of termination given to the other Con- 
tracting Party through diplomatic channels, 
terminate the application of the present Con- 
vention to any territory to which it has been 
extended under paragraph (1), and in such 
event the present Convention shall cease to 
apply, six months after the date of such no- 
tice, to the territory or territories named 
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therein, but without affecting its continued 
application to the United States, the United 
Kingdom or to any other territory to which 
it has been extended under paragraph (1) 
hereof. 

(3) In the application of the present Con- 
vention in relation to any territory to which 
it is extended by notification by the United 
States or the United Kingdom references to 
the “United States” or, as the case may be, 
the “United Kingdom” shall be construed as 
references to that territory. 

(4) The termination in respect of the 
United States or the United Kingdom of the 
present Convention under Article XXIV or 
of Article VI shall, unless otherwise expressly 
agreed by both Contracting Parties, terminate 

athe application of the present Convention or, 
as the càse may be, that Article to any ter- 
ritory to which the Convention has been ex- 
tended by the United States or the United 
Kingdom. 

(5) The provisions of the preceding para- 
graphs of this Article shall apply to the 
Channel Islands and the Isle of Man as if 
they were colonies of the United Kingdom. 


ARTICLE XXIII 


(1) The present Convention shall be rati- 
fied and the instruments of ratification shall 
be exchanged at Washington as soon as pos- 
sible. 

(2) Upon exchange of ratifications, the 
present Convention shall have effect 

(a) as respects United States tax, for the 
taxable years beginning on or after the first 
day of January 1945; 

(b) (i) as respects United Kingdom income 
tax, for the year of assessment beginning on 
the 6th day of April 1945 and subsequent 
years; (il) as respects United Kingdom sur- 
tax, for the year of assessment beginning on 
the 6th day of April 1944 and subsequent 
years; and (iii) as respects United Kingdom 
excess profits tax and national defence con- 
tribution, for any chargeable accounting 
period beginning on or after the first day 
of April 1945 and for the unexpired portion 
of any chargeable accounting period current 
at that date. 


ARTICLE XXIV 


(1) The present Convention shall continue 
in effect indefinitely but either of the Con- 
tracting Parties may, on or before the 30th 
day of June in any year after the year 1946, 
give to the other Contracting Party, through 
diplomatic channels, notice of termination 
and, in such event, the present Convention 
shall cease to be effective 3 

(a) as respects United States tax, for the 
taxable years beginning on or after the first 
day of January in the year next following 
that in which such notice is given; 

(b) (i) as respects United Kingdom in- 
come tax, for any year of assessment be- 
ginning on or after the 6th day of April in 
the year next following that in which such 
notice is given; (ii) as respects United King- 
dom surtax, for any year of assessment be- 
ginning on or after the 6th day of April 
in the year in which such notice is given; 
and (iii) as respects United Kingdom ex- 
cess profits tax and national defense con- 
tribution, for any chargeable accounting 
period beginning or or after the first day of 
April in the year next following that in 
which such notice is given and for the un- 
expired portion of any chargeable account- 
ing period current at that date. 

(2) The termination of the present Con- 
vention or of any Article thereof shall not 
have the effect of reviving any treaty or 
arrangement abrogated by the present Con- 
vention or by treaties previously concluded 
between the Contracting Parties. 

In witness whereof the above-mentioned 
Plenipotentiaries have signed the present 
Convention and have affixed thereto their 
seals. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, on the 
16th day of April, 1945. 
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For the Government of the United States 
of America: 
E. R. Srerrintus, Jr. 
For the Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
HALIFAX. 
EXECUTIVE E, SEVENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, FIRST 
SESSION— CONVENTION WITH GREAT BRITAIN 
AND NORTHERN IRELAND WITH RESPECT TO 
TAXES ON ESTATES OF DECEASED PERSONS 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, 

Desiring to conclude a convention for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the pre- 
vention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes 
on the estate of deceased persons, 

Have appointed for that purpose as their 
respective. Plenipotentiaries: 

The Government of the United States of 
America: x 

Mr. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Secretary of 
State, and 

The Government of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 

The Right Honorable the Earl of Halifax, 
K. G., Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary in Washington, 

Who, having exhibited their respective full 
powers, found in good and due form, have 
agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


(1) The taxes which are the subject of 
the present Convention are: 

(a) In the United States of America, the 
Federal estate tax, and 

(b) In the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland, the estate duty 
imposed in Great Britain. 

(2) The present Convention shall also ap- 
ply to any other taxes of a substantially 
similar character imposed by either Con- 
tracting Party subsequently to the date of 
signature of the present Convention or by 
the government of any territory to which 
the present Convention applies under Ar- 
ticle VIII or Article IX. 

ARTICLE II 

(1) In the present Convention, unless the 
context otherwise requires: 

(a) The term “United States” means the 
United States of America, and when used in 
a geographical sense means the States, the 
Territories of Alaska and of Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia. 

(b) The term “Great Britain” means Eng- 
land, Wales and Scotland, and does not in- 
clude the Channel Islands or the Isle of 
Man. 

(c) The term “territory” when used in 
relation to one or the other Contracting 
Party means the Untied States or Great 
Britain, as the context requires. 

(d) The term “tax” means the estate duty 
imposed in Great Britain or the United 
States Federal estate tax, as the context re- 
quires. 

(2) In the application of the provisions of 
the present Convention by one of the Con- 
tracting Parties, any term not otherwise de- 
fined shalk unless the context otherwise re- 
quires, have the meaning which it has under 
the laws of that Contracting Party relat- 
ing to the taxes which are the subject of 
the present Convention. 

ARTICLE III 

(1) For the purposes of the present Con- 
vention, the question whether a decedent 
was domiciled in any part of the territory 
of one of the Contracting Parties at the 
time of his death shall be determined in 
accordance with the law in force in that 
territory. 

. (2) Where a person dies domiciled in any 
part of the territory of one Contracting 
Party, the situs of any of the following rights 
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or interest, legal or equitable, which for 
the purposes of tax form part of the estate 
of such person or pass on his death, shall, 
for the purposes of the imposition of tax 
and for the purposes of the credit to be 
allowed under Article V, be determined ex- 
clusively in accordance with the following 
rules, but in cases not within such rules 
the situs of such rights and interests shall 
be determined for those purposes in accord- 
ance with the law relating to tax in force 
in the territory of the other Contracting 
Party. 

(a) Rights or interest (otherwise than by 
way of security) in or over immovable prop- 
erty shall be deemed to be situated at the 
place where such property is located; 

(b) Rights or interest (otherwise than by 
way of security) in or over tangible movable 
property, other than such property for which 
specific provision is hereinafter made, and in 
or over bank or currency notes, other forms 
of currency recognized as legal tender in the 
Place of issue, negotiable bills of exchange 
and negotiable promissory notes, shall be 
deemed to be situated at the place where 
such property, notes, currency or documents 
are located at the time of death, or, if in 
transitu at the place of destination; 

(c) Debts, secured or unsecured, other 
than the forms of indebtedness for which 
specific provision is made herein, shall be 
deemed to be situated at the place where the 
decedent was domiciled at the time of death; 

(d) Shares or stock in a corporation other 
than a municipal or governmental corpora- 
tion (including shares or stock held by a 
nominee where the beneficial ownership is 
evidenced by scrip certificates or otherwise) 
shall be deemed to be situated at the place in 
or under the laws of which such corporation 
was created or organized; 

(e) Monies payable under a policy of as- 
surance or insurance on the life of the de- 
cedent shall be deemed to be situated at the 
place where the decedent was domiciled at 
the time of death; 

(f) Ships and aircraft and shares thereof 
shall be deemed to be situated at the place 
of registration or documentation of the ship 
or aircraft; 

(g) Goodwill as a trade, business or profes- 
sional asset shall be deemed to be situated 
at the place where the trade, business or 
profession to which it pertains is carried on; 

(h) Patents, trademarks and designs shall 
be deemed to be situated at the place where 
they are registered; 

(i) Copyright, franchises, and rights or li- 
censes to use any copyrighted material, pat- 
ent, trademark or design shall be deemed to 
be situated at the place where the rights aris- 
ing therefrom are exercisable; 

(j) Rights or causes of action ex delicto 
surviving for the benefit of an estate of a 
decedent shall be deemed to be situated at 
the place where such rights or causes of 
action arose; 

(k) Judgment debts shall be deemed to be 
situated at the place where the judgment is 
recorded; 

Provided that if, apart from this paragraph, 
tax would be imposed by one Contracting 
Party on any property which is situated in its 
territory and passes under a disposition not 
governed by its law, this paragraph shall not 
apply to such property unless, by reason of its 
application or otherwise, tax is imposed or 
would but for some specific exemption be im- 
posed thereon by the other Contracting Party. 


ARTICLE IV 


(1) In determining the amount on which 
tax is to be computed, permitted deduc- 
tions shall be allowed in accordance with 
the law in force in the territory in which 
the tax is imposed. 

(2) Where tax is imposed by one Contract- 
ing Party on the death of a person who at 
the time of his death was not domiciled in 
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any part of the territory of that Contracting 
Party but was domiciled in some part of the 
territory of the other Contracting Party, no 
account shall be taken in determining the 
amount or rate of such tax of property situ- 
ated outside the former territory: Provided 
that this paragraph shall not apply as re- 
spects tax imposed— 

(a) in the United States in the case of 
a United States citizen dying domiciled in 
any part of Great Britain; or- 

(b) in Great Britain in the case of prop- 
erty passing under a disposition governed 
by the law of Great Britain. 


ARTICLE V 


(1) Where one Contracting Party imposes 
tax by reason of a decedent’s being domiciled 
in some part of its territory or being its na- 
tional, that Party shall allow against so much 
of its tax (as otherwise computed) as is 
attributable to property situated in the ter- 
ritory of the other Contracting Party, a credit 
(not exceeding the amount of the tax so at- 
tributable) equal to so much of the tax 
imposed in the territory of such other Party 
as'is attributable to such property; but this 
paragraph shall not apply as respects any 
such property as is mentioned in paragraph 
(2) of this Article. 

(2) Where each Contracting Party imposes 
tax by reason of a decedent's being domiciled 
-in some part of its territory, each Party shall 
allow against so much of its tax (as other- 
wise computed) as is attributable to property 
which is situated, or is deemed under para- 
graph (2) of Article ITI to be situated. 

(a) in the territory of both Parties, or 

(b) outside both territories, 

a credit which bears the same proportion to 
the amount of its tax so attributable or to 
the amount of the other Party's tax attribu- 
table to the same property, whichever is the 
less, as the former amount bears to the sum 
of both amounts. 

(3) For the purposes of this Article, the 
amount of the tax of a Contracting Party 
attributable to any property shall be ascer- 
tained after taking into account any credit, 
allowance or relief, or any remission or re- 
duction of tax, othewise than in respect of 
tax payable in the territory of the other Con- 
tacting Party or in any other country; and 
if, in respect of property situated outside 
the territories of both Parties, a Contract- 
ing Party allows against its tax a credit for 
tax payable in the country where the prop- 
erty is situated, that credits shall be taken 
into account in San te care par: 

of aph (2) of t cle, e 
EaR of the t tax of that Party attributable 
to the property. 

ARTICLE VI 


(1) Any claim for a credit or for a re- 
fund of tax founded on the provisions of 
the present Convention shall be made within 
six years from the date of the death of the 
decedent in respect of whose estate the claim 
is made, or, in the case of a reversionary in- 
terest where payment of tax is deferred until 
on or after the date on which the interest 
falls into possession, within six years from 
that date. 

(2) Any such refund shall be made with- 
out payment of interest on the amount so 
refunded. 

` ARTICLE VII 

(1) The taxation authorities of the Con- 
tracting Parties shall exchange such infor- 
mation (being information available under 
the respective taxation laws of the Contract- 
ing Parties) as is necessary for carrying out 
the provisions of the present Convention or 
for the prevention of fraud or tħe adminis- 
tration of statutory provisions against legal 
avoidance in relation to the taxes which are 
the subject of the present Convention. Any 
information so exchanged shall be treated as 
secret and shall not be disclosed to any per- 
son other than those concerned with the 
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assessment and collection of the taxes which 
are the subject of the present Convention. 
No information shall be exchanged which 
would disclose any trade secret or trade 
process, 

(2) As used in this Article, the term “tax- 
ation authorities” means, in the case of the 
United States, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue or his authorized representative; 
in the case of Great Britain, the Commission- 
ers of Inland Revenue or their authorized 
representative; and, in the case of any terri- 
tory to which the present Convention is ex- 
tended under Article VIII, the competent 
authority for the administration in such 
territory of the taxes to which the present 
Convention applies. 

ARTICLE VIII 

(1) Either of the Contracting Parties may, 
on the coming into force of the present 
Convention or at any time thereafter while 
it continues in force, by a written notifica- 
tion of extension given to the other Con- 
tracting Party through diplomat’- channels, 
declare its desire that the operation of the 
present Convention shall extend to all or 
any of its colonies, overseas territories, pro- 
tectorates, or territories in respect of which 
it exercises a mandate, which impose taxes 
substantially similar in character to those 
which are the subject of the present Con- 
vention. The present Convention shall ap- 
ply to the territory or territories named in 
such notification as to the estates of persons 
dying on or after the date or dates specified 
in the notification (not being less thar sixty 
days from the date of the notification) or, if 
no date is specified in respect of any such 
territory, on or after the sixtieth day after 
the date of such notification, unless, prior 
to the date on which the Convention would 
otherwise become applicable to a particular 
tertitcry, the Contracting Party to whom 
notification is given shall have informed the 
other Contracting Party in writing throug, 
diplomatic channels that it does not accept 
such notification as to that territory. In the 
absence of such extension, the present Con- 
vention shall not apply to any such territory. 

(2) At any time after the expiration of one 
year from the entry into force of an exten- 
sion under paragraph (1) of this Article, 
either of the Contracting Parties may, by 
written notice of termination given to the 
other Contracting Party through diplomatic 
channels, terminate the application of the 

t Convention to any territory to which 
it has been extended under paragraph (1), 
and in such event the present Convention 
shall cease to apply, as to the estates of per- 
sons dying on or after the date or dates (not 
being earlier than the sixtieth day after the 
date of such notice) specified in such notice, 
or, if no date is specified, on or after the 
sixtieth day after the date of such notice, 
to the territory or territories named therein, 
but without affecting its continued applica- 
tion to the United States, Great Britain or 
to any other territory to which it has been 
extended under paragraph (1) hereof. 

(3) In the application of the present Con- 
vention in relation to any territory to which 
it is extended by the United States or the 
United Kingdom, references to , “United 
States” or, as the case may be, “Great Brit- 
ain”, or to the territory of one (or of the 
other) Contracting Party, shall be construed 
as references to that territory. 

(4) The provisions of the preceding para- 
graphs of this Article shall apply to the 
Channel Islands and the Isle of Man as if 
they were colonies of the United Kingdom. 


ARTICLE IX 


The present Convention shall apply in re- 
lation to estate duty imposed in Northern 
Ireland as it applies in relation to estate duty 
imposed in Great Britain, but shall be sep- 
arately terminable in respect of Northern 
Ireland by the same procedure as is laid down 
in paragraph (2) of Article VIII. 
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ARTICLE X 

(1) The present Convention shall be rati- 
fied and the instruments of ratification shall 
be exchanged at Washington as soon as pos- 
sible. 

(2) The present Convention shall come 
into force on the date of exchange of rati- 
fications and shall be effective only as to 

(a) the estates of persons dying on or 
after such date; and 

(b) the estate of any person dying before 
such date and after the 31st day of December, 
1944, whose personal representative elects, in 
such manner as may be prescribed, that the 
provisions of the present Convention shall be 
applied to such estate. 

ARTICLE XI 


(1) The present Convention shall remain 
in force for not less than three years after 
the date of its coming into force. 

(2) If not less than six months before the 
expiration of such period of three years, 
neither of the Contracting Parties shall have 
given to the other Contracting Party, through 
diplomatic channels, written notice of its 
intention to terminate the presen Conven- 
tion, the Convention shal! remain in force 
after such period of three years until either 
of the Contracting Parties shall have given 
written notice of such intention, in which 
event the present Convention shall not be ef- 
fective as to the estates of persons dying on 
or after the date (not being earlier than the 
sixtieth day after the date of such notice) 
specified in such notice, or, if no date is 
specified, on or after the sixtieth day after 
the date of such notice. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the above-mentioned 
‘Plenipotentaries have signed the present 
Convention and have affixed thereto their 
seals, 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, on the 
16th day of April, 1945. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America; 

E. R. STETTINTUS, Jr. 

For the Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 

HALIFAX. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of committees, 
the clerk will proceed to state the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the postmaster nominations be con- 
firmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the postmaster nomina- 
tions are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the President be immediately noti- 
fied of the confirmations. - 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I under- 
stood a motion was to be made to adjourn 
or recess until Monday. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. WHITE. Is the Senator in position 
to tell us what will be before the Senate 
on Monday? 

Mr. HILL. I cannot tell the Senator. 
As he knows, the Senate Committee on ` 
Military Affairs has reported a bill to pro- 
vide for the drafting of nurses for our 
armed forces. That bill is now on the 
calendar, and consideration is being given 
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to bringing it up at an early date. I can- 
not say at this time whether or not the 
bill will come up Monday. 

Mr. WHITE. I thank the Senator. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. HILL. As in legislative session, I 
move that the Senate take a recess till 
12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 56 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, April 30, 
1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 


the Senate April 26 (legislative day of 


April 16), 1945: 
' POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
W. Cliff Crump, Collinsville, 
Oscar P. Braswell, Delta. 
Arthur G. Finch, Red Bay. 
Samuel Henry Dailey, Tunnel Springs. 
GEORGIA 


Mattie K. Pollard, Appling. 
Jeremiah B. Monk, Moultrie. 
Agnese R. Mundy, Rockmart. 
Isaac Y. Conger, Tifton. 
Urvie W. Busby, Villa Rica. 
KANSAS 
Mildred M. Beach, Elwood. 
Mary D. Haring, Latham. 
William H. Guthrie, Jr., Leon. 
Paul Wayne Kirkpatrick, Marysville. 
Charles W. Horak, Munden. 
Vera M, Lapsley, Prescott. 
Ethel M. Gough, Sharon Springs. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Bessie D. Corban, Fayette. 
Wyatt W. Curtis, French Camp. 
Agnes E. Olivier, Mississippi City. 
Albert E. McGee, Wesson. 
NEW MEXICO 
Margaret G. Mellichampe, Monista. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Marlin Grady Bishop, Browns Summit. 
Willie E. McGoogan, Lumber Bridge, 
Lucy A. Williamson, Turkey. 


OKLAHOMA 
Green B. Combs, Owasso, 


WISCONSIN 
Erwin E. Wiffler, Arcadia. 
Edgar H. Setzkorn, Arpin. 
Alice A. McHugh, Holmen. 
John H. Irish, Laona, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, APRIL 26, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

Rey. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C. 
offered. the following prayer: 


O Thou gracious Benefactor, bestow- 
ing upon us blessings which cannot be 
numbered, we humbly and penitently 
confess that we are continually receiv- 
ing them with too little gratitude and 
treasuring them with too little care. 

May we now in all sincerity and sim- 
plicity render unto Thee the tribute of 
a more heartfelt praise, for Thou art 
the light of all that is true, the strength 
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of all that is good, and the glory of all 
that is beautiful. 

Reverently and gratefully we would 
remember those who are daily laboring 
for the provision of our needs and lay- 
ing down their very lives for the preser- 
vation of our freedoms. O merciful God, 
help us to see that we are guilty of the 
most debasing kind of sacrilege if we are 
careless and indifferent to their suffering 
and sacrifice. 

Grant that the spirit of the Christ 
may break down all the barriers and 
purge away everything that separates 
and keeps apart the members of the 
family of nations. May that day be 
hastened when men everywhere shall 
live by that moral and spiritual law 
which fulfills itself in the fellowship of 
peace and good will. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 689. An act to enable the Department 
of State, pursuant to its responsibilities un- 
der the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States, more effectively to carry out 
its prescribed and traditional responsibilities 
in the foreign field; to strengthen the For- 
eign Service permitting fullest utilization of 
available personnel and facilities of other de- 
partments and agencies and coordination of 
activities abroad of the United States under 
a Foreign Service for the United States uni- 
fied under the guidance of the Department of 
State; 

H.R. 1525. An act relating to escapes of 
prisoners of war and interned enemy aliens; 

H.R.1701. An act to amend section 2, Pub- 
lic Law 140, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

H. R.1719. An act to confirm the claim of 
Charles Gaudet; and 

H.J. Res. 18. Joint resolution providing for 
the celebration in 1945 of the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the United 
States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 


H.R.534. An act to amend the Judicial 
Code in respect to the original jurisdiction of 
the district courts of the United States in 
certain cases, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint res- 
olution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 


8.118. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands on 
the Gila reclamation project, Arizona, to the 
University of Arizona; 

S. 225. An act to authorize the carrying of 
Civil War battle streamers with regimental 
colors; 

5.421. An act to provide for the promotion 
of certain American prisoners of war; 

S. 496. An act to make it a criminal offense 
for certain escaped convicts to travel from 
one State to another; 

8.497. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the purchase of public 
lands for home and other sites,” approved 
June 1, 1938 (52 Stat. 609); 
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5.565. An act to extend the privilege of 
retirement to the judges of the District Court 
for the District of Alaska, the District Court 
of the United States for Puerto Rico, the Dis- 
trict Court of the Virgin Islands, and the 
United States District Court for the District 
of the Canal Zone; 

5.612. An act to amend the National De- 
fense Act, as amended, so as to eliminate 
provisions for retirement of wing command- 
ers of the Air Corps; 

S. 655. An act amending the act of June 
25, 1938 (52 Stat. 1207), authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to pay salary and ex- 
penses of the chairman, secretary, and in- 
terpreter of the Klamath General Council, 
members of the Klamath business committee 
and other committees appointed by said 
Klamath General Council, and official dele- 
gates of the Klamath Tribe, as amended, and 
for other purposes; 

§.881. An act authorizing the President 
of the United States to award posthumously 
in the name of Congress a Medal of Honor 
to William Mitchell; 

5.889. An act to amend section 47c of the 
National Defense Act of June 8, 1916, as 
amended, so as to authorize credit to stu- 
dents now or hereafter enrolled in the senior 
division of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps for military training received while 
on active duty in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard, or while pursuing a 
course of instruction in the Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps; and 

S.J. Res. 34. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue posthumously to the 
late Col. William Mitchell a commission as 
& major general, United States Army, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 2603. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, the Judiciary, and the Federal Loan 
Agency for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. McCarran, Mr. McKettar, Mr. Rus- 
SELL, Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. 
Wuite, Mr. Burton, and Mr. Batt to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1984) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 60, 64, and 65 to the foregoing 
bill. 


RADIO ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
OPENING SAN FRANCISCO SECURITY 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to include in my 
remarks the text of the radio address 
made last night by President Truman. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mass- 
achusetts? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. McCormack addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.) 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in two instances, in one to in- 
clude a letter from the Social Security 
Board and in the other a letter from Mr, 
Marvin Jones. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There’was no objection. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my owu re- 
marks in the Recor and include a news- 
paper article quoting a statement of the 
Attorney General of the United States, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no: objection. 

POST-WAR POLICY ON SYNTHETIC 
AMMONIA PLANTS 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to have the same printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, LarcapE addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ENGLE of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record on the lifting of the 
order closing the gold mines on VE-day. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
in two instances; to include in one a poem 
dedicated to the late Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, and in the other a very in- 
teresting article appearing in the Bos- 
ton Post of April 22. 

Mr. SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include a resolution passed 
by a St. Louis labor organization. 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

(Mrs. Dovetas of Illinois addressed 
the House. Her remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 

GERMAN HORROR CAMP 


Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, 

Thc SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Price of Florida addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 
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MRS. JOHN W. McCORMACK TO SPONSOR 
U. S. 8. “SAIPAN” 


Mr. THOM, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of the House, both Democrats and 
Republicans, are always glad to hear 
from the majority leader the Honorable 
JOHN McCormack. The people of Bos- 
ton and Washington read daily inter- 
views with him. The CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp carries his words to all parts of 
the country. But we never hear about 
Mrs. McCormack, Because there seems 
to be a publicity monopoly in that fam- 
ily, with your permission, I am going 
to break that monopoly by reading the 
following news release from the Navy 
Department: 

Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal has 
designated Mrs. John W. McCormack, wife 
of the Honorable Jonn W. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, majority floor leader in the 
United States House of Representatives, to 
christen the U. S. S. Saipan, a light aircraft 
carrier. 

The U. S. S. Saipan is tentatively sched- 
uled to be launched this summer at the 
New York Shipbuilding Corporation, Cam- 
den, N. J. This is the first vessel so named. 

Mrs. McCormack, whose permanent, home 
is in Dorchester, Mass., resides in Washington 
at the Hotel Washington, Fifteenth and 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KELLY of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an address 
delivered by Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, 
on the occasion of the installation of 
Most Rev. Eugene J. McGuinness, coad- 
jutor bishop of Oklahoma, in Our Lady’s 
Cathedral, on January 10. 

Mr. HOOK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article from Look 
magazine. 

Mr. RANDOLPH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include portions of an ad- 
dress by Mr. Bedell Munro, president of 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines. 

Mr. FLOOD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address delivered 
in Carnegie Hall, on April 19, by Mr, 
William B. Ziff. 

Mr. OUTLAND asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a radio address de- 
livered by Hon. Chester Bowles. 

Mr. CORBETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. STEVENSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a joint resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of Wiscon- 
sin memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to reconsider the proposed 
plans to draft all skilled farm help and 
skilled workers processing dairy products 
for the military service. 

Mr. COLE of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include certain cor- 
respondence, 
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Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. K. E. Steinmetz, 
of the Knoxville, Tenn., bar, and I ask 
that this be printed even though it may 
exceed the limit. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that on tomorrow, at the 
conclusion of the legislative program of 
the day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 30 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


INTERNATIONAL OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I usk 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, last night 
in his very commendable and worth- 
while radio address to the San Francisco 
Conference President Truman stated 
that in the world of tomorrow we wanted 
to so organize things that right would 
have might. In order for right to have 
the necessary might, it is essential that 
the peoples of the world know what is 
right. 

To that end, on April 9, I introduced 
House Resolution 215, which would pu: 
Congress on record in favor of an Inter- 
national Office of Education to bring into 
one central place a clearing house so that 
the ideals of the world could be analyzed, 
discussed, and crystallized, so that it can 
be easier and more possible for people 
throughout the world to know what is 
right. I hope the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs will hold early hearings 
on this legislation so that before the San 
Francisco Conference adjourns we can 
send word out there from this House 
that we are in favor of that kind of edu- 
cational stimulus. 

Tomorrow, Mr. Speaker, I expect to 
address the House for 30 minutes in ex- 
planation and support of my proposal— 
House Resolution 215—to create an In- 
ternational Office of Education. 


ADEQUATE TRAINING FOR BOYS UNDER 19 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr, Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday an amendment was adopted in 
the legislative body at the other end of 
the Capitol to provide that boys inducted 
into the armed forces under 19 years of 
age shall have not less than 6 months’ 
training before being taken into combat 
service, 
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I trust our conferees, as well as the 
membership of the House, will approve 
the amendment. This provision should 
have been adopted when many of us tried 
to secure it as an amendment to the draft 
law when it was considered several 
months ago. A minimum of 6 months’ 
training is plenty short, but it will give 
our boys a little better chance and add 
some protection against putting these 
young men in combat service with only 10 
or 12 weeks training as has been done in 
a good many cases. It is not right nor 
fair to throw these youngsters into inten- 
sive combat with only a few weeks train- 
ing. 

Congress has seen fit to call these boys 
into service and Congress should see they 
are given a little more time and have 
adequate training before they are sub- 
mitted to the hazards of machine-gun 
fire. 


RECRUITING OF WAC’S AS TECHNICIANS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude a statement regarding the prompt 
recruiting of WAC’s as technicians in 
hospitals all over the country and re- 
garding their recruiting program for the 
future. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? S 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the WAC’s were supposed to 
recruit 20,000 women as technicians in 
the Army hospitals. I want the Mem- 
bers of the House to know, if they do not 
know it already, that they secured their 
quota of 20,000 1 month ahead of time, 
showing the very fine spirt of the women 
in going into that very much needed 
hospital work and the effectiveness of 
the WAC’s recruiting. 

The following is a release gotten out 
by the Bureau of Public Relations of the 
War Department: 

The Army has completed its February-to- 
May recruiting program for Women’s Army 
Corps hospital technicians almost a full 
month ahead of schedule, the War Depart- 
ment announced today. 

The entire initial quota, plus an addi- 
tional 15 percent authorized in March for 
expanding Army Medical Department needs, 
has been met. Virtually all women enlisted 
in the WAC since February 1 have chosen 
and have met the requirements for hospital 
service. 

In announcing the successful completion 
of the WAC hospital program, the War De- 
partment emphasized the fact that it would 
be necessary to continue the recruitment and 
training of administrative and technical 
WAC personnel. In order that they may be 
utilized efficiently under changing condi- 
tions, however, all recruiting after May 1 will 
be for general assignment. 

General assignment recruiting means that 
the woman who enlists in the Army will be 
assigned to her job on the basis of the clas- 
sification given her at the training center 
and the needs of the service as they arise. 
She will be classified according to her skills 
and aptitudes, but for whatever branch of 
the Army and at whatever post she may be 


- needed. 


Demand for WAC's is expected to continue 
heaviest in the fields of administrative and 
hospital work, but additional numbers will 
be required from time to time in virtually 
all branches of the Army. 
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Growing requirements for administrative 
and technical personnel necessitate the 
merger of all Women’s Army Corps recruiting 
stations with Regular United States Army re- 
cruiting offices, so that a large portion of the 
Army’s recruiting personnel may be made 
available for assignment elsewhere in the 
service. The mergers will take place on or 
scon after May 1. 

Hence, the Army will be faced with the job 
of obtaining large numbers of WAC recruits, 
but with a reduced recruiting staff and with 
recruiting offices located only in major cities. 
To facilitate the enlistment of women, how- 
ever, at least one WAC officer and two en- 
listed women will be assigned to each of the 
United States Army recruiting offices. 

The recruiting program for hospital tech- 
nicians has been the most successful so far 
conducted for the Women’s Army Corps. 

General of the Army George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, United States Army, called 
upon the Governors in January to lend their 
support to the all-States recruiting effort, 
when mounting casualty lists underscored the 
urgency of the Army’s need for trained hos- 
pital personnel. Their response to his ap- 
peal was immediate and unanimous. 

In addition to the Governors, the program 
had the united support of the American Red 
Cross, Office of War Information, War Ad- 
vertising Council, national and local adver- 
tisers, and all advertising media. 

In point of time, numbers and qualifica- 
tions required, the resultant campaign has 
been one of the most successful recruiting ef- 
forts conducted so far in this war for a single 
Specific type of Army personnel. Completion 
of the program in slightly over 2 months is 
an even more significant achievement, in that 
qualifications for enlistment are necessarily 
high for personnel which must be given tech- 
nical training in a short period of time. 


GERMAN ATROCITIES 


Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. 

Speaker, recent reports from Europe in- 
dicate that the leaders of Nazi Germany 
has already commenced to carry out 
threats previously made against the mil- 
lion or so Hebrews still in Axis terri- 
tory and, as has always happened in the 
past, once this vengeful spirit is aroused 
it does not stop with the original vic- 
tims. 
We may discount the announced in- 
tention of Hitler and Himmler to murder 
every Jew still in their hands as so much 
bluster, but we cannot ignore the fact 
that this policy is actually being carried 
out in many of the areas into which our 
armies are now penetrating, and the 
murderous guards who have been turned 
loose on the Jews have felt free, as usual, 
to give the same treatment to people of 
other races who are in their power. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] and I have introduced what 
are essentially similar resolutions which, 
if adopted, would place this House on 
record as not only condemning these 
sadistic acts, but as also promising retri- 
bution upon those responsible for the 
issuance of the orders under which the 
executioners have been acting. 

Our resolutions suggest specific meas- 
ures which may serve to avert further 
tragedies. 

I urge the immediate adoption of my 
resolution not because’ I think it will 
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deter the handful of criminals who have 
led the German Nation into disaster, but 
because I believe that fear of the conse- 
quences which result from their acts will 
lead the rank and file of the German 
Army to refuse to carry out further or- 
ders for mass murders of the helpless 
human beings of all races still in terri- 
tories that are controlled by the Nazis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and to include an editorial. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the ‘Appendix of the RECORD 
and include an article by Hon. Robert G. 
Simmons, chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr; Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the dis- 
position of business on the Speaker’s 
desk and the conclusion of other special 
orders today I may address the House for 
5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 

There was no objection. : 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks and include therein a newspa- 
per article. 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a letter from the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce, together with 
a resolution by the board of directors of 
the Baltimore Association of Commerce, 
and also a letter from the Maryland 
Citizens Committte for Democracy, of 
Baltimore, and an editorial.from the 
Baltimore newspaper, the Guide. 


F. E. P. C. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, on sev- 
eral days the Committee on Rules has 
considered the bill brought out by the 
Committee on Labor, to establish an F., E. 
P. C. Now, there will be a fuss and a 
fight over that bill when it gets to the 
floor, and while I always abhor trouble 
and controversy and will do everything 
I can to avoid it, when it is inevitable 
I like to have it come quickly and get it 
over. Some of us want to go home this 
summer or fall and hear what the people 
think we should do as their representa- 
tives. Instead of delaying all this legis- 
lation which is controversial until the 
latter part of June, July, August, or Sep- 
tember, and then holding night sessions, 
hurrying it through without adequate 
consideration, I wish the Committee on 
Rules, if I may be permitted to venture so 
far as to offer a suggestion, and it is only 
by way of a suggestion, that the members 
of that committee either bury that F. E, 
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P. C. or bring it out and let us decide 
what we want to do about it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. HILL asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor and include a reso- 
lution passed by the Colorado State As- 
sembly. 

Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include therein a resolution. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
3024), making appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior for the fiscal 
year 1946, and for other purposes; and 
pending that motion, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate continue for 
not to exceed 3 hours, the time to be 
equally divided between the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Jones] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ok- 
lahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 3024, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH]. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill before us today, calling for the ap- 
propriation of $6,000,000 for synthetic 
fuels development is inadequate to carry 
on the full program authorized by the 
Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act. The act, 
Public Law 290, passed by the House and 
Senate a year and a half ago, authorized 
expenditures for the synthetic fuels pro- 
gram of $30,000,000, an amount which 
all experts agree was the very minimum 
with which this vital work could be ac- 
complished. Five million of this sum has 
already been appropriated. 

I can readily understand and sympa- 
thize with the desires of the subcommit- 
tee to economize, and in general I am in 
favor of disallowing broad increases in 
appropriations over previous years. 
However, in my opinion, the synthetic 
liquid fuels program presents a special 
case. I am convinced that any tem- 
porary curtailment of funds would be 
false economy which ultimately will cost 
the taxpayers more money and might 
delay results for years. I believe that the 
best interests of the people and the Gov- 
ernment will be served by appropriating 
for the fiscal year 1946 the full amount 
remaining to be appropriated, with any 
unexpended balances remaining avail- 
able over a 3-year period. 

The Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act re- 
quires that the program be completed 
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within 5 years of its enactment. The 
Congress, under the leadership of Sen- 
ator O’MAHONEY, wisely limited the pe- 
riod of experimentation, construction, 
and operation of the authorized plants 
to a definite period to prevent long- 
drawn out work, with small continuing 
appropriations, that might seriously de- 
lay and postpone the answers the Nation 
wants. Having limited the time and hav- 
ing limited the total expenditures, there 
is no reason why the money should be 
doled out in driblets and thus make it 
impossible for the Bureau of Mines to 
plan its program effectively. 

During the current fiscal year, with 
the initial $5,000,000 appropriated the 
Bureau of Mines has set up its synthetic 
fuels organization, hired personnel, in- 
itiated construction of experimental and 
testing laboratories, tested coals and 
other materials, selected a site for the oil 
shale demonstration plant, and laid 
plans for the construction of the other 
demonstration plants. 

The construction of these larger scale 
demonstration plants for the production 
of liquid fuels from coal, lignites, oil 
shales, and other materials by the gas 
synthesis process and the hydrogenation 
process requires the purchase of sites 
and the letting of contracts for the fabri- 
cation and erection of such plants. Only 
this phase of the work, together with the 
opening and initial operation of the oil 
shale mine, and related research and de- 
velopment work during 1946, is estimated 
by the Bureau of Mines to cost about 
$13,000,000. The operation of these 
plants, including the mining and the 
purchase of the necessary raw materials, 
will require idditional funds over the 
remaining period of time. Simultane- 
ously, the Bureau must conduct related 
research, and refine and test the prod- 
ucts of the demonstration plants, in 
order to provide the correct answers to 
this question of synthetic fuels. 


ESTIMATED DISCOVERIES FALL SHORT 


The Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act was 
adopted when the Nation’s natural 
petroleum supply was suffering from the 
terriffic drains caused by the war. Since 
then the basic situation has not altered. 
Possessing only about a third of the 
world's known petroleum reserves, this 
country is still supplying almost two- 
thirds of the needs. Our reserves con- 
tinue to be drained, We are drilling 
more wells than we ever have drilled, 
but the net additions of new discoveries 
is not equal to the withdrawals of oil. 
In 1944 petroleum production rose to 
1,700,000,000 barrels while the estimated 
discoveries in new fields were only 500,- 
000,000 barrels. We are, in effect, still 
drawing on our limited supply. To meet 
current demands we are producing oil 
from some fields at rates which are ex- 
cessive and in the long run uneconomi- 
cal. There is hope that the situation will 
change soon, and that the Nation will 
not have to indulge in these necessarily 
wasteful practices to keep our ships, 
planes, and tanks in motion. Neverthe- 
less, there is little likelihood that the de- 
mands will decrease to the extent that 
we shall not have to provide vast quan- 
tities of petroleum. The present proved 
petroleum reserves of 20,500,000,000 bar- 
rels would last about 12 years at the 
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present high rate of consumption. 
Shortages, however, would appear long 
before the total reserves are exhausted 
because it will require about 40 to 50 years 
to withdraw all this oil. I would not de- 
sire to see our natural reserves dwindle 
to the point where we may have to hoard 
each barrel and come to regard ourselves 
as a have-not nation with respect to this 
resource. It is fo prevent such a situa- 
tion which would be a grave danger to 
national security, that I am anxious to 
learn as quickly as possible what efficient 
fuels we may expect to obtain from our 
other plentiful resources, including an 
estimated supply of coal to last for 2,500 
years. 

The synthetic fuels program has ob- 
tained a real boost as a result of our 
Army’s victories in Europe, Following 
behind our troops in Germany are rep- 
resentatives of the Government who are 
visiting as many of the famous synthetic 
fuel planis of Germany as possible. 
These scientists and engineers are study- 
ing what is left of the German plants; 
they are collecting records; interviewing 
operating personnel, and trying to ship 
back samples of the chemicals and 
formulas used by the Nazis. They have 
learned so far that our scientists over 
here are working on some improvements 
to the processes that may be superior to 
anything used by the Germans but on 
the other hand they expect to find some 
technical schemes used by the Germans 
that are more advanced than those 
known here. This is a fortunate oppor- 
tunity, for if the German methods are 
applicable to the raw materials of this 
country we shall be enabled to speed up 
our own program. The problems are 
tremendous because of the vast differ- 
ences in German brown coals and our 
own raw materials, and the Germans 
have adapted the engines in their mili- 
tary vehicles to the products of their 
own plants whereas our engines are de- 
signed to operate on fuels derived from 
our natural petroleum. 


SUPERIOR DIESEL OILS CAN BE MADE 


We have learned that the Diesel oils 
produced synthetically in Germany are 
superior to the Diesel oils our Navy is 
using. The Bureau of Mines will pro- 
duce these superior Diesel oils in the gas- 
synthesis demonstration plants that it 
plans to erect. It will supply the Navy 
Department with the synthetic fuels 
needed in the research and development 
work of the Bureau of Ships. It will also 
provide information to private industry 
so that industry can proceed and produce 
these fuels commercially. 

When this program was initiated by 
the Congress it was clearly understood 
that the Government was not to enter 
into competition with business; that it 
was to do the experimentation and the 
demonstration work and as quickly as 
possible bring the information to the 
private industry of this country which 
we all know can and will do the mass 
production and manufacturing job. 

Mr. BREHM, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, RANDOLPH. 
league from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. I simply wish to con- 
gratulate the gentleman on the logic of 


I yield to my col- 
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his statement and to say that I agree 100 
percent with everything he has said. I 
know it is true from experience. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the gentle- 
man. I know he has given much study 
to this subject. 

The legislation authorizing the fuels 
program passed in the Senate without a 
dissenting vote. There was no roll call 
in the House of Representatives, and ap- 
proximately no more than 15 individuals 
registered their opposition. So this was 
an of Congress which was meant to be 
carried out, the authorization of the 
$30,000,000 with $5,000,000 already ap- 
propriated and now the additional $25,- 
000,000 needed to be used. 

This program is vital to the future se- 
curity and well-being of America. It has 
been started none too soon, I remind you, 
because it is important that: it be carried 
out not in a hop-skip fashion but car- 
ried on continuously and energetically. 
If we are not prepared, Mr. Chairman, 
when the need arises to produce our gas- 
oline and our oils from materials other 
than petroleum, the situation will be 
much worse than we found ourselves in 
after the December 1941 attack at Pearl 
Harbor, when this country had its sup- 
plies of crude rubber cut off from the 
British and the Dutch. The Japanese 
cut the supply lines and I remind the 
membership that there is no criticism of 
the British and Dutch who supplied that 
crude rubber. We found ourselves, how- 
ever, in a position where we had to pay 
exactly the price which the Dutch and 
the British monopolies asked us to pay 
for crude rubber. I am not saying it 
was too high or too low, but we had no 
synthetic program here at home which 
would do the job. Then came the syn- 
thetic rubber program with $750,000,000 
spent quickly. Of course, we wasted mil- 
lions and millions of those dollars, but 
the job had to be done promptly. We 
must not allow ourselves in this country 
to be caught with liquid fuel shortages 
as we were with rubber shortages. We 
can insure ourselves against this tragedy 
if the $30,000,000 is in hand. Private in- 
dustry will come in and carry it forward. 
Certainly we do not want to repeat the 
emergency need for the Federal Govern- 
ment erecting 49 synthetic rubber plants. 
If we are not ready to produce gasoline 
and oils by synthetic processes, the sit- 
uation can be much worse than in the 
case of rubber because the tonnage of 
gasoline is vastly greater and the nor- 
mal stocks, in terms of days or miles, 
are trifling compared to our stocks of 
rubber when the present war came. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. j 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am very glad the 
gentleman, who is co-author of the origi- 
nal measure, has stressed the point that 
this measure provides pilot plants, so 
that these experimental plants will be 
for the benefit of industry, and also that 
private industry will carry out the pro- 
gram after development in this way. 

Mr. LPH. The able gentle- 
man is correct. The gentleman knows 
that we do not want the Government to 
go into this business. He also knows that 
we have received great benefit from re- 
search. It was so in the aeronautical 
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science. We know that when we spend a 
dollar for research and development, it 
is a dollar that pays a dividend, and in 
this instance it will pay a dividend over 
and over again. 

Although the Synthetic Liquid Fuels 
Act authorizes a 5-year program, I, for 
one, should like to see results obtained in 
a shorter period if possible. By permit- 
ting the remaining authorized funds to 
be appropriated, we introduce that neces- 
sary flexibility into the program. If it is 
possible for the Bureau of Mines to do 
its work in 4% or 4 years, or 342 years— 
or in any time less than the full 5 years, 
we should permit the Bureau to do so. 
Instead of having to come back each year 
for a yearly appropriation at a time, the 
Bureau should be permitted to carry 
out a well-planned program, assured 
of continuing operations within the 
limitations imposed by the Synthetic 
Liquid Fuels Act. 


MINES BUREAU HAS OUR CONFIDENCE 


I have great faith in the Bureau, and 
I am sure all of the Members on the floor 
who are familiar with its work share that 
confidence. The Bureau has a reputa- 
tion for the wise and careful expendi- 
tures of the funds appropriated to it by 
the Congress over the past 35 years. I 
am certain that the full appropriation 
of $25,000,000 voted now would be 
handled just as carefully, and would be 
expended even more judiciously than if 
arbitrarily divided now over a period of 
4 years. 

1945—Synthetie liquid fuels 


Allotted 
Research and development, Pitts- 

[ity LS ee i eee $2, 815, 000 
Department of Agriculture, Peo- 

ryf uBR n ee ee See 410, 000 
Oil-shale research and develop- 

ment, Laramie, Wyo__..----_- 650, 000 
Oil-shale demonstration plant, 

Rifle; (O00. ni a ae 800, 000 
Oil-shale mining, Rifle, Colo._._. 250, 000 
Synthetic gas production___-__.. 75, 000 

5, 000, 000 


During the first year the Office of Syn- 
thetic Liquid Fuels has been organized 
and 150 employees have been engaged. 
At Pittsburgh research and development 
work has been carried on and construc- 
tion has been started on the buildings 
for the development and pilot plant being 
erected at Bruceton, Pa., a few miles 
south of Pittsburgh. 

At Laramie, Wyo., the contract has 
been let for the research and develop- 
ment laboratory building and consider- 
able equipment has been set up in tem- 
porary quarters so that laboratory work 
is going on in a limited way. 

The necessary topographic and geo- 
logic surveys were made, and the site for 
the oil-shale demonstration plant se- 
lected was Rifle, Colo. Orders have been 
placed for considerable equipment for the 
mine and distillation plant. 


FUTURE PLANS—HYDROGENATION—RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT, BRUCETON, PA. 


Hydrogenation studies will be carried 
on in a battery of 16 small converters, 
Five of these will be 3 inches in diameter 
inside and 8 feet long and will each pro- 
duce about 7 gallons of oil per day. The 
sixth converter will have an internal di- 
ameter of 8 inches and yield 50 gallons 


per day. 
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These converters will be 
equipped with all necessary auxiliary 
équipment to develop improved processes 
that will reduce the cost of the product. 
Both fundamental and engineering de- 
sign improvements will be studied. The 
products will be tested in the laboratory 
and in engines. 

DEMONSTRATION PLANT 


The hydrogenation demonstration 
plant will consist of 2 series of con- 
verters. The first 9 converters will be 
32 inches inside diameter and 35 feet 
long. These cylinders will be lined with 
heat insulation and contain a metal 
basket in which the reaction takes place. 
The inside diameter of the basket will be 
24 inches. Baskets and converters will 
be made of high-chrome steel. This 
equipment and all its auxiliaries will be 
designed to operate at pressures up to 
about 10,000 pounds per square inch. 

This plant will use about 65 tons of 
bituminous coal and produce almost 
8,400 gallons—200 barrels—of gasoline a 
day. A refinery is included in the esti- 
mate, but it is essentially only a simple 
distillation step—distillation will reduce 
sulfur below .01—for the gasoline leaves 
the vapor phase converters at almost 84 
octane and by treatment with tetraethyl 
dead and cumene or iscotane can be 
brought directly to 100 octane. 

The second series of converters will 
consist of three units of the same size 
used at Billingham, England, that is, 59 
inches inside diameter and 35 feet long. 
The insulation and basket reduce the 
diameter of the space available for re- 
action to 48 inches. Results from these 
three converters can be compared with 
the 30-inch converters to eliminate er- 
rors that may arise from extrapolation 
to the larger size and to assure accurate 
data on capacity and costs. 

All auxiliaries for the plant will have 
enough capacity to handle the full-sized 
converters and will be designed for 10,- 
000 p. s. i. That is, they can be used 
to operate either string of converters. 

The construction and operation of the 
hydrogenation demonstration plant will 
furnish the engineering and cost data 
necessary for developing a commercial 
industry based on this process. 

FUTURE PLANS—OIL SHALE—RESEARCH AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

The oil-shale research and develop- 
ment laboratory will be erected on Bu- 
reau of Mines property at Laramie, Wyo. 
Special equipment for the work on oil 
shale will be installed. At this labora- 
tory investigations will be made of proc- 
ess developments and of the funda- 
mental chemical, physical, thermody- 
namic, and engineering data for design- 
ing and operating large pilot and dem- 
onstration plants for mining and retort- 
ing oil shale and refining shale oil. 


DEMONSTRATION PLANT 


The oil-shale demonstration plant will 
consist of a mine and a distillation and 
refining plant. The mining operations 
are planned for the production of 200- 
500 tons of shale per day to supply the 
distillation plant. In addition, new min- 
ing methods will be investigated and the 
costs of mining oil shale commercially 
on a large scale will be demonstrated. 
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Retort testing must be carried out with 
units of appreximately full commercial 
size to obtain reliable information. 
Work during the first year will include 
the erection of at least one retort of the 
N. T. U. type, which will be used experi- 
mentally to develop information con- 
cerning optimum temperatures and 
other conditions, and will provide a 
yard stick for measuring the perform- 
ance of other retorts. Retorts of other 
designs, including modifications of the 
N. T. U. design, will be installed and 
orerated as experimental data and other 
conditions warrant. 

The selected retorts will be operated 
under different conditions with a variety 
of shale—rich to lean, and strongly 
coking to noncoking—to determine their 
adaptability to American shales and 
their relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages. When the most favorable types 
of retorts and the best operating condi- 
tions have bene determined, demonstra- 
tion “runs” will be conducted to prove 
the processes in continuous operation 
and to provide data on operating costs, 

The recovered oil will be refined by 
processes similar to those used in re- 
fining petroleum, but substantial differ- 
ences between these two materials must 
be considered. Shale oil is unsaturated, 
and simple distillation and cracking 
processes do not always produce a stable 
product. The plant for refining the oil 
shale will provide, not only for distilla- 
tion and cracking but also for special 
treatment to remove or convert undesir- 
able constituents. 

FUTURE PLANS—GAS SYNTHESIS—RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT, BRUCETON, PA. 


Pilot plants of several designs for pro- 
ducing gasoline and Diesel oil by. the gas- 
synthesis process will be erected in one 
of the buildings at Bruceton. These 
units will have capacities ranging from 
1 to 10 barrels of product per day. The 
equipment includes synthesis gas gen- 
erators, gas purifiers, catalyst prepara- 
tion equipment, and apparatus for refin- 
ing and testing the products. These 
pilot plants will be used to develop im- 
proved designs of equipment and im- 
proved methods, with the ultimate aims 
of product control and reduced costs. 
This development work is of especial in- 
terest to the Navy on account of the 
superior Diesel oil produced by this 
process. 

DEMONSTRATION PLANT 

The gas-synthesis demonstration plant 
will have 14 converters and will produce 
about 200 barrels of primary products— 
gasoline, oils, and waxes—per day. The 
plant consists of 3 units. The first, for 
the production of synthesis gas, will con- 
tain the raw material handling equip- 
ment, gas generators, purification equip- 
ment, and compressors. The second 
unit, for the production of the primary 
products, will contain the gas-storage 
equipment, converters, primary-product 
recovery system, cooling equipment, and 
all equipment needed for the prepara- 
tion and reduction of the catalyst. The 
third unit will contain the equipment for 
the separation of the primary product 
into gasoline, oil, and wax. This will 
consist of cracking, distillation, and 
auxiliary refining equipment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has again 
expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr, Chairman, I yield 25 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Jensen], a member of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset of my remarks I desire to add my 
words of praise for the gentleman from 
Oklahoma IMr. Jounson]. Words fail 
me when I attempt to say the things 
about the gentleman that I would like to 
say and that he deserves. On several 
occasions, as the record will show, I have 
eulogized the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Jonnson], so it is not only because 
he is about to leave us that I sing his 
praises, but I find myself often thinking 
out loud my great respect for him. And 
I do want to say that this Congress is 
going to miss a great American, I regret 
deeply for our country’s sake that he is 
leaving this great legislative body, but 
like all his colleagues, and all who know 
him best, I wish him Godspeed in the 
high position to which he has been 
appointed. God be with you. 

The Subcommittee on Interior Appro- 
priations has labored diligently in bring- 
ing out this bill. The members of the 
committee who have preceded me have 
brought out many points regarding the 
bill which were necessary to have ex- 
plained. There are, however, a number 
of things to which I would like to address 
myself at this time and to elaborate upon. 

As you have already been told the 
Budget estimate for 1945, including sup- 
plemental estimates, total $141,346,047. 
The committee in its wisdom saw fit to 
reduce this figure to $102,602,628, a cut of 
$38,743,419. At first glance this might 
appear to be an unreasonable reduction, 
but I dare say that we have made the 
cuts in such places that will not in any 
way affect the efficiency of the Interior 
Department, or in any way affect the 
winning of the war. I believe any fair- 
minded person would agree that the re- 
quest made by the Interior Department 
for 4,015 additional employees cannot be 
justified under present war conditions; 
most of this additional personnel was 
asked for as additional administrative 
and office help. 

Also, the Department requested new 
automobiles for most every branch of 
the Department, totaling 947, We felt 
this was most unreasonable. However, 
the committee have permitted the De- 
partment a very few new employees and 
a few used automobiles in such branches 
as the committee felt were justified. 
You will note we eliminated the reauest 
for $3,500,000 for construction opera- 
tions and maintenance for the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, due to the 
fact that at this time the Administration 
has an unexpended balance of over $17,- 
000,000. These funds can be used for 
all necessary purposes without crippling 
in any manner the proper functions of 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 
We reduced the Grazing Service requests 
from $1,693,700 to $1,066,970, a reduction 
of $626,730. This appears to be a drastic 
cut and it is, and it should be, because 
the Grazing Service has certainly become 
top-heavy. When the Taylor Grazing 
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Act was established in 1935 it was agreed 
by all that it should be self-supporting. 
Now we find that the revenues which 
come to the Federal Treasury annually 
are something over $200,000. The com- 
mittee is determined that these two 
figures must sooner or later be brought 
closer together, if not made equal. So, 
the Department of Interior can take its 
choice, either raise the grazing fees suffi- 
ciently to accomplish the original pur- 
pose and agreements, or else our com- 
mittee is going to ask Congress to reduce 
the appropriations to the Grazing Sery- 
ice to accomplish the desired end. Cer- 
tainly there is neither rhyme nor reason 
in continuing on the present basis. And 
I am sure the Congress will uphold the 
committee in the action we have taken. 


You will notice by the report that we 
have reduced most every item, some of 
the reductions are rather small, and for 
some of them you might ask why we have 
cut a measly thousand dollars here and 
a thousand dollars there, while we are 
spending billions upon billions for other 
things. But the items which we have 
reduced are nonwar items that have no 
particular bearing on the winning of the 
war. You will, however, note that we 
have permitted some quite large amounts 
for irrigation and reclamation projects. 
which will assist in our food-production 
program for war. Possibly we have been 
a little too liberal in some respects rela- 
tive to those projects, but the committee 
felt that we did not want to take any 
chances of cutting out an item that might 
injure in the production of food for our 
soldiers, ourselves, and our allies. 

Now I want to talk à little about the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. We have al- 
lowed the Bureau in this bill $26,214,175, 
which is $3,786,752 less than the Budget 
estimate. The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
was established in 1830, 115 years ago. 
And from that very date we have ap- 
propriated more money each year for 
the Indian Service than we did the year 
before. Now it just appears to me, as I 
remarked in committee, that the time 
has come, in fact is far past due, when 
we should start liberating our first 
Americans. It is not uncommon to hear 
people criticize the British Government 
for the method they use in governing 
the peoples of India, but certainly be- 
fore an informed person becomes too 
concerned about the British Indian Em- 
pire, we should put our own house in 
order regarding our American Indians. 
Of course, most of us think we have 
treated them exceptionally well, and I 
admit we have in most respects, but I 
also contend that there are many tribes 
who are now well able and well quali- 
fied to look after themselves and want to 
look after themselves. You may ask how 
will we bring this about. To that, I 
would answer that the Indian Affairs 
Committee has made certain definite 
recommendations to accomplish that 
purpose. And the committee has intro- 
duced bills, or are about to introduce 
such bills, as they feel will be not only 
beneficial to the Indians, but to the tax- 
payers of the Nation. I hope every 
Member of Congress will give due con- 
sideration to the proposed legislation, 
which has or will scon be introduced by 
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the Committee on Indian Affairs. These 
recommendations by the Commitee on 
Indian Affairs are being made after thor- 
ough investigations. 

I also want to speak just for a minute 
about our national parks. As you know 
we have some very wonderful parks 
which are visited each year by millions 
of people. And it is hoped that these 
parks will be made available to our dis- 
abled returning veterans to the greatest 
degree possible. Those of you who have 
visited our national parks can well real- 
ize how wonderful it would be, if you 
were a disabled veteran who had spent 
possibly. years at the battle fronts, to 
have the opportunity to convalesce at 
one of these health-giving, restful, 
beauty spots. Hence, the committee has 
made recommendations that the Park 
Service make such arrangements as will 
permit the greatest possible number of 
our men and women now in the fighting 
forces to be made comfortable in our na- 
tional parks upon their return, and when 
we are again“blessed with peace in our 
beloved country. 

You will note an item of $1,440,000 for 

investigation and reconstruction work 
for the Missouri Valley Basin develop- 
ment program. The Budget request was 
for an amount far in excess of that 
amount, or $4,480,000. That seems to be, 
and is, a large reduction, but since the 
Bureau of Reclamation has over $5,000,- 
000 in unexpended balances, which can 
be used for development plans for any 
project they see fit, the committee felt 
that the amount allowed in this bill would 
be adequate for, the present, at least. 
Certainly I would be the last Member of 
Congress to hinder the Missouri Valley 
Basin development in any way, shape, or 
form, as it affects very materially the 
District which I have the honor to rep- 
resent. Five of the counties in my dis- 
trict border on the Missouri River; and 
if there are any people in the Nation that 
deserve protection against floods, it cer- 
tainly is the people living along the Mis- 
souri River who have seen their crops 
and many homes destroyed year after 
year. Those people see a ray of hope now 
since we passed a bill last fall authoriz- 
ing an expenditure of $400,000,000 for 
Missouri Valley improvements, which we 
are told is less than one-third of the final 
and ultimate cost of the finished pro- 
gram. We hear much talk these days 
about a Missouri Valley Authority, and 
I want at this time to make my position 
perfectly clear on that issue. A river val- 
ley coordinating agency or authority may 
have merit if all of the following funda- 
mental principles are observed in its leg- 
islative authorization: 
- First. Complete control by the Con- 
gress over appropriations for all pur- 
Poses and also appropriation and control 
by the Congress of all revenues if used for 
any purpose whatsoever; 

Second. Expenditure of such appro- 
priations under applicable provisions of 
existing laws; 

Third. Review of all expenditures by 
the Comptroller General with power to 
suspend and disallow disbursements un- 
til cleared by legislation; 

Fourth. The mandatory use of old-line 
agencies which have been created and 
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authorized to function under legislative 
procedure prescribed by acts of Congress; 

Fifth. The authority is to be financed 
entirely from Federal funds and is not to 
be permitted to issue bonds for any pur- 
pose. 

I know every good American is in- 
terested in having the business of the 
Missouri Valley development set up un- 
der good American business principles. 
We do not relish the thought that one 
man be made a virtual czar over one- 
sixth of the area of the United States. 
I do believe, however, that in an emer- 
gency, such as a flood condition, there 
must be one man who can make de- 
cisions and make them quickly. Each 
State should have a representative on 
an administrative body known as the 
Missouri Valley Board; one member to 
be appointed by the Governors of the 
representative States in the Missouri 
Valley Basin on a full-time basis. The 
Army engineers would, of course, have a 
representative of their own on such a 
Board, the Bureau of Reclamation like- 
wise would have a representative on 
that Board. The Board should then have 
the privilege of electing their own direc- 
tor, he to serve as chairman of the board 
and to make decisions in emergencies 
such as unusual river floods, and so forth. 


‘I am merely suggesting this sort of an 


administrative body in the hope that my 
recommen lation will receive due con- 
sideration by Members of Congress and 
all interested people in the Missouri River 
Basin development. My main opposi- 
tion to an authority like T. V. A. is the 
simple fact that the revenues derived 
from such are not deposited in the Treas- 
ury of the United States, but are ex- 
pended at the sole discretion of the Au- 
thority, which is only required to make 
a report to Congress annually. Such 
report is submitted after revenues have 
been collected and the money expended 
at their own discretion. I see no reason 
for such an un-American way of carry- 
ing on the business of our Government, 
which is all the peoples’ business. I say, 
and I am sure an overwhelming majority 
of this Congress and the American peo- 
ple are going to insist, that the revenues 
from the Missouri Valley Basin project 
shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States, and that the money ex- 
pended therefrom shall be appropriated 
by the representatives of the people in 
Congress, so that the American people 
may know and have the checks and bal- 
ances on this great governmental un- 
dertaking. 

At this point I will insert in the record 
a colicquy between Mr. Harry Bashore, 
Chief of Reclamation and myself dur- 
ing the hearings of our Subcommittee on 
Interior Appropriations: 


QUESTION OF MISSOURI RIVER BASIN DEVELOP- 
MENT ELIMINATING FLOODS ON THE MISSOURI 
RIVER 


Mr, Cannon. Any further questions? 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Bashore, in your opinion, 
will this over-all Missouri River Basin de- 
velopment, upon completion, eliminate the 
fiood hazard of the Missouri River in Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri? 

Mr. BasHore. Mr. Chairman, looking for- 
ward to the completion of the Missouri River 
development as set forth in the plans of the 
Army and the Bureau of Reclamation, I want 
to call attention to one fact that I have 
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not mentioned, and that is the consumptive 
use of the water that you have when you put 
the water on the land. There is the actual 
use of the water, and that part of the water 
never comes back to the stream, and in the 
Missouri Basin, you might say, roughly, that 
1% acre-feet per acre will never return to the 
stream, and is used in the production on the 
land, through transpiration, and by evapara- 
tion into the air when the water flows conto 
the land. 

Now this land that we have been talking 
about contemplates the irrigation of 4,700,- 
000 acres, approximately, and if you multiply 
that by one and one-half you get about 
7,000,000 acre-feet of water that is withdrawn 
permanently from the river, that will never 
reach the lower portions of the river. That, 
of course, will have a very important influ- 
ence on floods. 

Secondly, on=the reservoirs that are con- 
structed upstream: They will temporarily 
restrain, at least, the floodwaters that ordi- 
narily would go down. So it is our opinion 
and it is the opinion of the Corps of Engi- 
neers that with completion of the works pro- 
vided that the flood situation in Missouri 
and Nebraska and Kansas and Iowa, which 
annually destroys a lot of property and land 
also, will be practically solved. 

Mr. JENSEN. I have been contending that 
very thing and have so stated to the people 
I have the honor to represent. And for that 
reason I have supported the hugh appropri- 
ation for this great development on the 
Missouri. 

As you know, I represent five counties 
along the Missouri River in Iowa; as far back 
as history records the floodwaters of the 
Missouri River have inundated thousands 
upon thousands of acres of that rich land 
most every year to the end that it was not 
productive. During the past several years, 
floods have been worse, if the crops could be 
put in, along comes a June flood and de- 
stroys the growing crops. Since the attempt 
has been made to make the river navigable 
many farm buildings, homes, and all have 
been destroyed and washed away all along 
the riverin Iowa, Nebraska, and Missouri. 

Now, in my opinion, so far as navigation is 
concerned, it would make little difference 
whether that channel is knee deep or 9 feet 
deep, because of the kind of soil the Mis- 
souri River traverses. It is a loose, light soil 
that picks up easily under flood conditions; 
the moment the rapid flow subsides, the silt 
falls and piles up in the river in such a 
degree that navigation will be almost an im- 
possibility to any marked degree; but be that 
as it may, the thing I am interested in, as 
are the affected people of Iowa, Nebraska, 
and Missouri, and a part of Kansas, is the 
terrible flood conditions that we hope this 
program will solve, and I hope you are right 
when you say that you believe it will and as 
I believe it will. 

I notice in the President’s letter in the 
Budget request for $4,480,000 for preconstruc- 
tion survey, and so forth, he says: 


CREATION OF MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY 


“When 1 approved the flood control bill 
on December 22, 1944, I stated that it was 
with the understanding that such approval 
did not in any way jeopardize the creation 
of a Missouri Valley Authority.” 

I am going to tell you right now, gentle- 
men, and I want this in the record, that 
if I thought this Missouri River Valley pro- 
gram would finally end up in a Missouri 
River Valley Authority comparable to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which is nothing 
but an empire within an empire, and entirely 
unnecessary, I certainly would not be so en- 
thusiastic for this enormous unde i 

The idea of a group of people like in the 
T. V. A. banding together and having the 
President give full authority to one man to 
spend a lot of money to develop a valley 
and they take all the revenues therefrom 
and spend it as he jolly well pleases is surely 
undemocratic; it is too dangerous, Mr. Can- 
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NON, to let spread all over America, because 
I think it is the most dangerous thing to 
our way of life that we have confronting 
America today. I am glad the chairman of 
the full Appropriations Committee, Mr. 
Cannon, is present today to hear this dis- 
cussion, 

There is no reason why, and I believe you 
will agree with me, Mr. Bashore, that the 

«Army engineers and the Reclamation Bu- 
reau, under the bill that we passed through 
Congress last fall, which was signed by the 
President, wherein we authorized $400,000,- 
000 to start this great development, that you 
cannot carry on this program in our tradi- 
tional American way to better advantage in 
the long pull than to hand over to one or 
two men or a dozen men to control and do 
as they please with billions of dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money which this project will 
finally cost. 

I would like to hear your reaction to that, 
and I hope you will speak openly and frankly. 

Mr. BasHore. Mr. Chairman, I shall do so. 

So far as the question of an authority is 
concerned that is something for the Congress 
to resolve I will say this, however: The 
people become impatient with inactivity on 
the part of Government agencies. It was 
unfortunate last summer that we had to op- 
pose on principle the plans of the Army 
because it was construed by some people that 
we were opposing them on the ground of 
engineering sufficiency, but that was not the 
case. We were not opposing the Army plans 
on that ground at all. We were opposing 
them because Congress had not laid down 
the principle of priority in the use of water. 

When that question was resolved, then it 
was very easy to bring the two plans into 
coordination, but regardless of what kind 
of an organization you have in the future, 
and Congress may decide to set up an au- 
thority, I do not know, but I will say this, 
that if you do not get your plans ready an 
authority is not going to be able to do any- 
thing very promptly, or to satisfy the people 
that somebody is taking care of their needs. 
Your people in Missouri, Mr. Chairman, and 
in Iowa, ond in Nebraska, constantly are 
menaced by these floods, and they want 
something done about it. Somebody will 
have to do it eventually, whether it be an 
authority or whether it be the Bureau of 
Reclamation or the Army, and I claim that 
somebody is going to have to take care of 
the situation, and so we have developed 
plans, and we will perfect those plans, and 
if we are finally kicked out, and if the Army 
is kicked out, those plans have a value and 
we will turn them over lock, stock, and barrel, 
topographic detail, explanations, and every- 
thing else. 

Mr. JENSEN. You have not answered my 
question, to my satisfaction, at least. 

Mr. BasHore. I will try to. 

Mr, JENSEN. Congress has acted; now I ask 
you, if the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Army engineers, under the laws that now 
exist under which you operate, can you not 
carry on the business of this great develop- 
ment in the proper manner and to the bene- 
fit of the American people in the regularly 
established American way of handling the 
people’s business. 

Mr. BasHore. There is just one thing that 
I want to mention, and I want to answer 
your question, Mr. JENSEN. 


Mr. JENSEN. Can you not answer that “Yes” 


or “No”? 

Mr. Basuore. No; I cannot answer it “yes” 
or “no,” for this reason: The Bureau of Rec- 
lamation is not authorized under the law 
to perform all of the functions that may be 
necessary to be performed in the develop- 
ment of this Missouri Valley region. 

For instance, you have the other agencies 
in the Department of the Interior. We are 
not their boss. We can only consult with 
them and persuade them, but we have no di- 
rective power in getting them to do the 
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things that we think need to be done in 
connection with this development. Now, 
then, we think that that can be handled 
within the Department of the Interior with- 
out too much difficulty. Does that answer 
your question? 

Mr, JENSEN. I am not so sure that it does. 

Mr, BasHore. I will try again, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. Under the basic law, the man- 
ner in which the Boulder Dam program is 


carried on, in my opinion, is an ideal set-up, ` 


as I am sure you will agree. I would like 
to know why the Missouri River Basin pro- 
gram which, of course, is a larger proposi- 
tion, but I would like to have you give me 
any reason why this Missouri River program 
cannot be carried on in a manner similar to 
the Boulder Dam program which, certainly, 
is set up under good business principles and 
is doing a wonderful job as everybody knows. 
They are responsible to Congress, and the 
Congress is responsible to the people, and 
the people are the boss. Why in Heaven's 
name we have to go into an authority is 
beyond me. Now, why not set this program 
up under a similar basic act as Boulder Dam? 
To be frank with you, I hope the time will 
come when we will get smart and take the 
bull by the horns and set up every reclama- 
tion power project under the same identical 
set-up as the Boulder Dam Basic Act. Now, 
certainly Boulder Dam is the best example 
in the world to prove to you and to every- 
body else that we do. not need a T. V. A. 
or an M. V. A.? Where am I wrong? I wish 
somebody would show me if they can. 

Mr. BasHoreE. I mentioned in my testimony 
that I testified before Senator McKELLar’s 
committee on the independent offices bill in 
favor of the plan which has been followed by 
the Bureau of Reclamation throughout its 
entire life—not exactly that, but for about 
30 years—of coming to Congress for its an- 
nual appropriation, not only for construction 
but for operation and maintenance of its 
irrigation projects and for operation and 
maintenance of its power features for those 
projects, asking for its appropriations out of 
power revenues, and asking for its appro- 
priations for operation and maintenance on 
the basis that they must be returned within 
a year. That is certainly a point that I do 
not think we should depart from regardless 
of what kind of an agency is set up in the 
final analysis to handle the Missouri Valley 
or any other valley. 

Mr. JENSEN. Well, now, you are coming 
down to the answer I wanted, Mr. Bashore, 
and I can read between the lines from what 
you just said that you are not very greatly 
in favor of ån M. V. A. so I accept your 
answer. 


Now of course I realize the President did » 


not write this letter, but that one of his 
handy men down there wrote it, because the 
President is too busy with other things at 
this time. So, when somebody sends a letter 
up here of this nature, it means exactly noth- 
ing to me, so far as the President's weight 
in the matter is concerned, because I am 
sure he never even saw this letter. 

The reason I ask you these questions, Mr. 
Bashore, is because not only myself but this 
committee has so much confidence in you 
and Mr. Warne and others in your organ- 
ization that we like to go along with you 
when you make a good case. 

Mr. BasHore. Well, of course, a whole lot 
depends, Mr. JENSEN, upon the type of legis- 
lation that we would have, in case Congress 
finally decides to set up an authority, 

There have been many bills introduced in 
Congress, and I do not suppose that if an au- 
thority is established the language under 
which it would be set up would look much 
like the language, in large part, in these bills. 
But, I do not want to condemn the authority 
idea in the absence of the absence of the 
final legislation under which it would be set 
up, because there are some advantages that 
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you gain under an authority, if it is properly 
set up. 

Mr. JENSEN, Was that just thrown in for 
good measure to keep peace in the family? 

Mr. BasHore. No, sir; that is exactly what 
I think. It all depends on the form of the 
legislation that you finally enact, if you do 
enact it. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, I am in perfect 
agreement with you, Mr. Bashore, when you 
say that we are looking forward to the spend- 
ing of this enormous amount of money to 
set up this big project because I believe it is 
worth the money and will give employment 
to people who need it, more especially re- 
turning veterans. We do not want World 
War No, 2 veterans raking leaves to make a 
livelihood after this war and we don't want 
floods. So, I am in favor of this program as 
it is set up at the present time. Whether 
I support the full amount for this request of 
$4,480,000 for research and preconstruction 
I cannot say until our committee goes into 
executive session. We have some pretty hot 
discussions in executive session, too, where 
our committee threshes out all these knotty 
Pinas after we have all the facts obtain- 
able. 

Thank you, Mr. Bashore. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. May I compliment 
the gentleman for his fine attitude 
toward the War Food Production Pro- 
gram of the Bureau and assisting the 
Bureau of Reclamation in that respect. 
There is one item that I should like to 
inquire about, the reduction of $100,000 
in the Colorado River development fund. 
I believe the bill contains $400,000, where- 
as by law $500,000 annually accumulates 
in that fund for reappropriation. Can 
the gentleman explain the reduction of 
$100,000 in that item? 

Mr. JENSEN. Does not the Mexican 
Water Treaty that was just confirmed 
by the Senate have a bearing on the 
matter which the gentleman mentions? 

Mr. MURDOCK. There may beacon- 
nection. Iam not clear in my own mind 
just what that connection is. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am going to talk 
about that Mexican Water Treaty in a 
few minutes, and I think possibly when 
I get through the gentleman's question 
will be answered. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the fund out of 
which that appropriation is made is col- 
lected annually by law—and that is the 
case—from the consumers of power from 
Boulder Dam, that fund cannot be used 
for any other purpose except studies on 
the Colorado River Basin. I am sorry 
to see it reduced unless there is a perti- 
nent reason as the gentleman suggests, 
which will come up later. 

Mr. JENSEN. I think the gentleman’s 
question will be answered completely 
during the debate on this bill. 

There is another matter I want to dis- 
cuss for just a moment. That is the 
matter of making land available for re- 
turning veterans. On pages 1254, 1255, 
1256, 1257, and 1258 of the hearings you 
will find a colloquy between Mr. Warne, 
Mr. Bashore, and myself relative to the 
original investment and. the obligation 
which the veteran who buys and at- 
tempts to set up a home on Government 
irrigated land will have. 
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I pointed out that the first thing he 
would have to pay, as Mr. Warne testi- 
fied was $10 an acre for the land. This 
land is in tracts of 160 acres. The next 
item would be rental for the use of water 
which he said would average $2.30 per 
acre per year. The next item was the 
clearing of the land, the levelling of the 
land, making it ready for irrigation, 
which it was agreed would cost at least 
$50 an acre. The next item was $85 
charge against every acre of irrigated 
land from the governmental irrigation 
reservoirs. Over a period of 40 years the 
landowner must pay $85 per acre. Then 
it was agreed that $4,500 was a fair 
amount for buildings and improvements 
and fences, which would make another 
$30 per acre approximately. So alto- 
gether the investment the veteran 
would have in the 160 acres of land would 
be $177.30 per acre, a total obligation of 
$28,398. We have not said a word yet 
about machinery and furniture. I point- 
ed out that you could go into my own 
State of Iowa, or any good agricultural 
State in the country and buy one of the 
best farms for $177.30 an acre or less all 
ready to go. : 

The thing I wanted to develop, the 
thing I wanted to point out, was simply 
that we were not being so wonderfully 
good to our returning veterans, after all. 
I want them to go into this thing with 
their eyes open. I want them to know 
what their responsibilities and their in- 
debtedness are going to be before they 
sign the contract, and that is why I am 
bringing these facts and figures out to- 
day. 

I contend that the $85 an acre charged 
for irrigation rights is too high. I like- 
wise contend that in almost every in- 
stance the Federal power rates are too 
low, that we should definitely make these 
projects self-supporting and that we 
should charge enough for the power 
which is very low from governmental 
power plants for instance the 2 mills per 
kilowatt-hour for industrial use. We 
should at least charge enough for this 
power so that those projects will amor- 
tize themselves and also that we might 
reduce the $85 per acre irrigation charge 
for the benefit of our returning veterans, 
as well as to treat allfarmers more fairly. 

Mr. MURDOCK rose. 

Mr. JENSEN. Does it not surprise the 
gentleman from Arizona whom I see get- 
ting to his feet, does it not surprise the 
gentleman to learn what these return- 
ing veterans I speak of are going to be 
up against? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I want to con- 
gratulate him on the frankness of his 
statement and his laying of the whole 
matter open before us, which ought to 
be done. I agree with the gentleman 
that we ought to open the eyes of the 
veterans and returning soldiers as to 
what they are entering. 

I want to point out to the gentleman 
in connection with his contrasting the 
rich farm lands of Iowa—and I know 
about them for I lived for a while out 
there where the tall corn grows—— 

Mr. JENSEN. I always thought I 
could see something wonderful about the 
Kronman Now I know the reason for 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. JENSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. A returning veteran 
could go into the State of Iowa and buy 
good farm land for $177 an acre; and I 
would advise him to do it; but in that 
case he must have the entire amount of 
the investment to pay down. 

Mr. JENSEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Whereas, under the 
plan we have on the irrigation projects 
he can get his start on land that has not 
enhanced in value by war inflation and 
will have 40 years over which to pay for 
it, although the total investment may be 
the same. 

Mr. JENSEN. I must disagree with 
my good friend and just say that we have 
many private farm-loan associations as 
well as the Federal land bank and other 
agencies of Government that are today 
making farm loans at very reasonable 
rates extending over a period of from 
10 to 40 years and many veterans are 
going to have three, four, and five thou- 
sand dollars or more with which to make 
a down payment. They do not have to 
lay all the money on the barrel head to 
buy a farm in the State of Iowa or any 
other State. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I acknowledge the 
force of that argument; and, mind you, 
I know there are not going to be parcels 
of land enough in the West for one- 
tenth of the land-hungry veterans who 
would like to have a piece of land. 

So I am advocating that we let our 
lands, both in the East and the West be 
made available to veterans, and I want 
to cooperate with the gentleman in that 
respect. I know of no State better than 
the State of Iowa in which to begin. 

I desire to make a correction of a state- 
ment that I made yesterday. That is 
this: Under the reclamation law the 
water users repay to the Government 
every cent of the Government expenses, 
but without any interest; as I said yes- 
terday. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes; I knew the gen- 
tleman was in error when he made that 
statement, and am pleased to hear him 
correct it, as I was certain he would. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It was an unwitting 
mistake. I thought that interest was 
charged. In these reclamation projects 
I would like to see opened up for the 
veteran so that he may get his land, 
and water supply, but without interest 
payments. I still contend that the 
Bureau of Reclamation can make some 
land available a little after the close of 
the war, but not at inflated war-land 
prices. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 
I know the gentleman is concerned about 
the veterans and will do everything in 
his power to see that they are treated 
fairly and squarely. 

AVAILABLE LANDS FOR RETURNED VETERANS 

Mr. JENSEN. There was considerable talk 
about public lands and also private lands 
that can be purchased in reclamation areas 
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where water will be available for homes for 
returning soldiers. 

Mr. Warne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. I would like to know just how 
large an investment and what will be the 
indebtedness of a returning soldier who buys 
160 acres of land in the Columbia River 
Basin or in the San Joaquin Valley or the 
Sacramento Basin or any other basin, taking 
first the cost c` the land into consideration, 
which will be approximately how much? 

Mr. Warne. On this project it will average 
in the neighborhood of $10 an acre, Mr. 
Jensen. 

Mr. JENSEN. What would you estimate to 
be the cost of preparing the land so that 
it can be irrigated? 

Mr. Warne. Well, that varies very materi- 
ally according to the topography and other 
conditions of the land surface, Mr. Jensen, 
In the Columbia River Basin area it would 
be anticipated that the settler who goes on 
the land would do most of the preparation 
of the land himself, so that his cost would 
be the upkeep of himself and family during 
the period between the time he went on the 
land and the time he got his first crop. 
There will be, in addition to that, the re- 
quirement for some leveling, and he probably 
will not be able to do all of that himself; 
the requirements for expenditures for farm 
buildings, which he will not be able to do 
himself in whole. In other words, he has 
got to buy lumber and that kind of thing; 
and farm machinery and equipment. We 
have estimated it on the other projects 
at $2,000 per unit. 

Mr. JENSEN. A unit of 160 acres? 

Mr. Warne, A farm unit. 

Mr. JENSEN. You mean, $2,000 to level the 
ground? 

Mr. Warne. Let me state it this way. We 
set up regulations that govern the selection 
of entrants on farm units in these reclama- 
tion projects, and one of the regulations is 
that he must be financed to the extent of 
$2,000, because experience has shown that 
he may have extraordinary difficulties in 
making his way the first 2 years if he does 
not have that amount of capital. It is inter- 
esting to note that the $2,000 amount figures 
prominently in the G. I. bill of rights. 

Mr. JENSEN. What I am getting at is this: 
You say that the land will cost approximately 
$10 an acre? 

Mr. Warne. On the average. 

Mr. JENSEN. Whether he hires his ground 
leveled or buys his own machinery and levels 
it himself, it is going to cost quite a little. I 
have been told that whether you buy your 
own machinery or whether you hire the level- 
ing done, preparing it for irrigation, it will 
run from $100 to $200 an acre. 

Mr. Warne. That will not be true on the 
Columbia Basin project. The land is not 
that rough. 

Mr. JENSEN. Let us say $50 an acre, then. 
Surely it will cost that much. 

Mr. Warne. It will cost something in that 
neighborhood. That includes farm ditches 
and preparing the land for the first irrigation, 
and the whole works, seeding, and so forth. 

Mr. Kirwan. It would not cost $50 an acre 
just to level the land. We saw with our 
own eyes that the soil is not rough. A man 
went in with a scraper and leveled off an 
acre in no time. It will probably take $50 
for the irrigation system and everything like 
that, but just to level the land it would not 
cost $50 an acre. f < 

FINANCIAL SITUATION OF VETERAN 

Mr. JENSEN. What I am trying to develop 
here is the idea of just what position a vet- 
eran is going to be in after he buys the land 
and pays for the leveling and buys his ma- 
chinery and improvements, and then in addi- 
tion he pays how much a year for water 
right? 

Mr. Warne. He has a 10-year development 
period on the project, during which he will 
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be sold water at only the cost of delivering 
it to him. 


COST OF WATER 


Mr. Jensen, What will that amount to per 
acre? 


Mr. WarNE. Between $2 and $2.60 an acre, - 


Mr. JENSEN. We will say $2.30 an acre, then. 
That would be the average. Do you think 
he would get water that cheaply? 

Mr. Warne. At the outset. 


IRRIGATION CHARGE 


Mr. JENSEN. Then you have an irrigation 
charge against each acre of land, that runs 
over a period of a certain number of years? 

Mr. Warne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JenseN, Forty years? 

Mr. Warne. Yes; sir; after a 10-year devel- 
opment period. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is $85 an acre? 

Mr. Warne. Yes. Roughly $2 per acre per 

ear. 
7 Mr. JENSEN. $10, $50, $2.60, and $85 add up 
to $147, approximately, per acre, 


IMPROVEMENTS 


We have not said a word yet about improve- 
ments; we have not said a word about the 
buildings, fences, and utilities, 

Mr. Warne. He will have lived on that 
project 50 years by the time that total 
amount becomes due, 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. JENSEN. I am thinking, however, about 
what his financial responsibilities are going to 
be to build a house and a few outbuildings— 
he cannot do it at less than $4,000; and that 
will not give him much of a house and other 
improvements. He will have to build a few 
fences, which will cost him another $800, 

Mr. Warne. Mr. JENSEN, the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, with which we have been 
dealing in connection with efforts to pro- 
vide housing facilities, thinks that it would 
be done for about $1,500. 

Mr, JENSEN. That is, the house? 

Mr. Warne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. It will not be much of a 
house. You have your outbuildings and you 
have your waterworks. I was in the lumber 
business for 24 years so I have a very good 
idea as to such costs. 

Mr. WARNE. I know you were. You told 
me ons time that you made some prefabri- 
cated houses and outbuildings and you 
thought we might use something like them 
on this project. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. I am out of that busi- 
ness now, so that I am not advertising. But 
in spite of all you can do, it will cost at 
least $30 an acre for buildings. I would not 
ask a veteran to live in a house and have 
improvements and utilities that would cost 
less than that. So you have $177.30 per acre 
first cost. 

Now, gentlemen, that is what that land is 
going to cost. I do not care whether you 
figure it over a term of 1 year or 40 years; 
that is what that land is eventually going 
to cost. You can go into the great State of 
Iowa or any other good agricultural State 
and buy a 160-acre farm, and a good one, 
fully improved, all ready to go. All you have 
to do is to buy your stock—and I have not 
added stock here at all. You can buy it for 
that figure or less. After we see the facts 
and the figures all put together, just how 
good are we going to be to the veterans? I 
am afraid there will be few veterans inter- 
ested in such a proposition when they learn 
the facts. 


RECLAMATION PROJECTS PROVIDE OPPORTUNITY 
Mr. BasHore. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to say something with reference to Mr. JEN- 
SEN’s observations—and these observations 
are very pertinent to this matter, These rec- 
lamation projects are not places where a man 
can expect to go and get rich immediately. 
We claim that these reclamation projects 
provide an opportunity for a man to achieve 
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success, I have seen a number of different 
reclamation projects developed in my 38 
years’ experience, and I have observed how 
the people proceed to attain competence. As 
a general proposition, many of the people 
who settle ón these reclamation projects 
work during the construction period. They 
file on a homestead or buy a piece of unim- 
proved private land. They take their earn- 
ings, and probably the first thing they will 
do is to build a good basement for their fu- 
ture house. They will also do some leveling 
as their means permit, and get in a crop as 
quickly as they can on part of their land. 

In the western country when the land is 
level it must be promptly put into crop under 
irrigation that will hold the soil from blow- 
ing. As time goes on, through his earnings 
from working on the project, with further 
savings that he may have before he arrives 
there, he improves his farm. He does not 
have all the money at once. If he did, he 
probably could do just as well in the State 
of Iowa, or possibly better, if he had all 
of the capital that is required in the first 
place. We do not claim that these reclama- 
tion projects are going to be a place for a 
man to move in on and immediately have an 
income. He must build it up through his 
life’s work; and on many projects it has been 
my obseryation that people who have pro- 
ceeded in that way, in the way that I have 
outlined, after a period of 20, 25, 30, or 35 
years, have fine farms with most modern im- 
provements. It provides the opportunity for 
a person with the desire to accomplish some- 
thing in life. You do not have to have all 
this capital at once, Mr. JENSEN. That is the 
advantage of a reclamation project. 

Mr. JENSEN. I realize that; but it figures up 

to quite a debt for anyone with limited means 
to undertake, I am sure you will agree. 
* Mr. Basnore, There is that indebtedness, 
and of course in the great State of Iowa there 
is an indebtedness also that is almost im- 
possible to capitalize in the way of taxes. 
That goes on and on, 

Mr. JENSEN. Your explanation is very 
good, and of course it follows through with 
the old pioneer spirit. You have to have a 


wil: to do, or you will not succeed, naturally. - 


But what I am getting at is simply this. 
We have $2.30 per year per acre for the use 
of water, and on top of that, right off the 
bat, you say that in addition you are going 
to charge a man $85 over a period of 40 years 
for the over-all water right. 

Mr. Warne. Collectible in 40 years, without 
interest. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is for the water right. 
That is a large amount, That is why I feel 
so keenly that on these Government-owned 
projects we should raise power rates to such 
a degree that we can materially reduce the 
$85 assessment per acre. By so doing, I am 
sure that the desire to purchase land in 
these irrigated areas by returning veterans 
will be greater. I am afraid, when they see 
the true picture as it is today, they are going 
to say, “Well, after all, my country is not 
being so wonderfully good to us.” 

Mr. BASHORE. I certainly agree with you, 
Mr. JENSEN, that the payments that the 
farmer makes are extremely important, and 
we do take into consideration the necessity 
for making those rates as favorable as possi- 


. ble, with due regard for the requirements of 


the law. 


Mr. Chairman, now I shall talk about 
the Mexican Water Treaty just con- 
firmed by the Senate. 


MEXICAN WATER TREATY 


On Margh 14, 1945, I called the atten- 
tion of the House to the treaty with Mex- 


ico allocating the waters of the Rio 


Grande and the Colorado River, then 
nding in the Senate, and to the pend- 
g report of the au of Reclamation 
on its comprehensive program for the 
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Colorado River. I stated that the effect 
of the treaty would be to aggravate the 
water shortage already demonstrated in 
the Reclamation Bureau report, and 
gave notice that if this treaty were rati- 
fied, the Appropriations Committees 
could not be expected to approve the 
expenditure of some $2,500,000,000 on 
Colorado River projects proposed in the 
Reclamation Bureau's report. 

Events since my statement of March 
14 make it desirable to reiterate that 
warning, 

In the hearings on the Interior De- 
partment supply bill for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, now before the 
House, I asked Commissioner Bashore 
of the Bureau of Reclamation certain 
questions about the water supply of the 
Colorado River and the effect of the 
treaty upon it. His answers appear at 
page 994. He showed that the commit- 
ments already made by the United 
States, plus the Mexican treaty, would 
entail a very large deficit to be made 
good in part by a draw-down on Lake 
Mead storage amounting to 1,500,000 
acre-feet per year. The Commissioner 
said their plans contemplated sufficient 
storage on the river to accomplish this. 

Senator McCarran, of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, thereupon 
called on Commissioner Bashore to fur- 
nish the names and construction costs 
of these reservoirs, and to give some fur- 
ther data on the water supply. This was 
done, and appears in Senate Document 
No. 39. In brief, it now appears that if 
the United States makes good on its out- 
standing commitments, and on the treaty 
obligation to Mexico, the water deficit in 
a dry decade like 1931-40 will amount 
to 2,993,000 acre-feet per year, or nearly 
30,000,000 acre-feet in all. Of this, the 
Government proposes to find 1,500,000 
acre-feet per year by drawing down Lake 
Mead storage. During a 10-year drought 
such as that from 1931 to 1940, the total 
amount drawn down, to make good on 
the Treaty to Mexico, would be 15,000,000 
acre-feet, or more than three-quarters of 
the whole active storage capacity of the 
reservoir. The remaining shortage of 
1,493,000 acre-feet per year, or nearly 
15,000,000 acre-feet in the 10-year 
drought, would be borne in its entirety 
by the American users, according to the 
Reclamation Bureau's computation, and 
the so-called extraordinary drought or 
escape clause of the treaty would give us 
no relief, even during a decade when we 
are substantially exhausting Boulder 
Dam storage in order to meet the Mexi- 
can obligation in full. Of the 1,493,000 
acre-foot annual shortage, 731,000 acre- 
feet would be charged as reservoir losses, 
and the balance would simply represent 
a default or failure to deliver. 

I asked Commissioner Bashore how he 
would justify the exhaustion of 15,000,000 
acre-feet, or more than three-quarters 
of Boulder Dam storage capacity during 
a drought period like 1931-40. His an- 
swer was that plans contemplated suffi- 
cient storage on the river to enable this 
draw-down to be made. His answer to 
Senator McCarran lists the storage reser- 
voirs which would have to be built to en- 
able Boulder Dam to be exhausted in this 
way for Mexico’s benefit. He lists 14 res- 
ervoirs, to cost $735,700,000, and upon 
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which the annual evaporation losses—to 
be borne entirely by the United States, 
and not at: all by Mexico—would be 884,- 
000 acre-feet. That is to say, when this 
reservoir loss is added to that on Lake 
Mead, and when the cost of this storage 
is added to the cost of Boulder Dam, the 
story becomes simply this: The United 
States will have invested $900,000,000 in 
storage works, and Mexico nothing; the 
United States will be bearing annual res- 
ervoir and evaporation losses, amounting 
to 1,615,000 acre-feet, and Mexico none 
at all; and in a dry decade like 1931-1940, 
the delivery to Mexico would be sustained 
at the full guaranteed amount of 1,500,- 
000 acre-feet per year, although the an- 
nual deliveries to our own users would be 
1,493,000 acre-feet less than the face 
amounts of their contracts. During the 
same decade, the reservoirs in the upper 
basin would have been drawn down 21,- 
740,000 acre-feet, and Lake Mead would 
have been drawn down 15,000,000 acre- 
feet. 

Who is to bear the cost of the $735,- 
000,000 of reservoirs said to be required? 
On April 18, a few hours before the Sen- 
ate approved the treaty, there was in- 
troduced on behalf of the 8 Senators of 
the upper basin S. 894, a bill to authorize 
the construction of the dams and reser- 
voirs contained in the Reclamation Bu- 
reau’s comprehensive report. There are 
11 of these, accounting for about half of 
the $735,000,000. The bill contains the 
interesting provision: 


That the cost of construction of such res-- 


ervoirs shall be borne by the United States 
as an expense of the administration of the 
water utilization treaty with Mexico. 


If the cost of these reservoirs is written 
off, of course, the lower basin reservoirs, 
primarily Boulder Dam and the reser- 
voirs on the Gila River system in Arizona, 
must receive like treatment. 

That is to say, the Appropriations 
‘Committees will be invited to approve 
new expenditures or write off existing 
costs, amounting to nearly a billion doi- 
lars, covering dams and reservoirs on 
which Mexican water users have the first 
lien. Bear in mind that the treaty obli- 
gation is to be met by water from any 
and all sources, and whatever its origin. 
It is a continuing burden ca every reser- 
voir heretofore built, or which may be 
built hereafter. 

Congress may very well spend money 
generously for the development of our 
own West, but to spend that money to 
build reservoirs on which a forcign na- 
tion has firct claim is a different matter. 
The States of the upper basin have had 
the opportunity to choose between the 
comprehensive program proposed by the 
Reclamation Bureau for their own bene- 
fit, and the assumption of an obligation 
to Mexico which would require that the 
same reservoirs be built for Mexico’s pri- 
mary benefit rather than theirown. The 
treaty, which they have supported, an- 
swers that question in Mexico's favor. 

This comprehensive program of the 
Reclamation Bureau has been financed 
by the power proceeds from Boulder 
Dam. The Boulder Canyon Project Ad- 
justment Act, approved July 19, 1940, au- 
thorized $500,000 per year to be paid into 
the Colorado River development fund, 
out cf which this study, and the con- 
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struction of projects, is to be financed. 
That act says, however: 

Such projects shall be only such as-are 
found by the Secretary to be physically fea- 
sible, economically justified, and consistent 
with such formulation of a comprehensive 
plan. 


S. 894 foreshadows the break-down of 
the whole Reclamation reimbursement 
policy, and seizes upon the Mexican 
treaty as the excuse for writing off three- 
quarters of a billion dollars of Federal 
investment, and the construction of proj- 
ects which do not conform to the stand- 
ard set for the Boulder Canyon Project 
Adjustment Act. X 

I desire also to call the attention of 
the House to an article in the Wall 
Street Journal for March 12, 1945, cap- 
tioned ‘U. S. and Mexico plan a big 
public-works program on the border; 
our costs, $167,000,000." This story, cit- 
ing Boundary Commissioner Lawrence 
Lawson as its source, disclosed for the 
first time the cost of the border works to 
which this House was committee by a 
treaty in which it had no voice. When 
to this is added the cost of Boulder Dam, 
and the cost of the reservoirs proposed 
in the upper basin.“to support and facil- 
itate the administration of the water 
utilization treaty with Mexico,” the cost 
of which “shall be borne by the United 
States as an expense of the administra- 
tion of the water utilization treaty with 
Mexico,” it is clear that this treaty will be 


used as a lever to pry out of the House, 


approximately $1,000,000,000. I, for one, 
desire to give plain notice that the House 


‘of Representatives has not been con- 


sulted in making the commitments from 
which these huge financial consequences 
are said to flow, and that the House of 
Representatives is not obligated to ap- 
propriate money for works other than 
those specifically called for in the treaty. 
According to the testimony given by the 
attorney for the Boundary Commission, 
Mr. Clayton, before the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee considering the State 
Department supply bill for the fiscal year 
1946 (p. 185), these works comprise three 
dams on the Rio Grande, and Davis Dam 
on the Colorado River, and that is all. 
If I have anything to say about it, no 
one is going to play fast and loose with 
this House, telling up in one breath that 
10,000,000 acre-feet of water are wasting 
to the sea from the Colorado River, which 
we are helpless to prevent Mexico from 
using, and that the treaty works will 
cost only $15,000,000, and telling us in 
the next breath that we must spend 
three-quarters of a billion dollars on 
dams to support and facilitate the ad- 
ministration of the water utilization 
treaty with Mexico. Nor tell us in one 
breath that the House is obligated to 
appropriate money only for four specified 
structures on the two rivers, and in the 
next breath to tell us that the conse- 
quences of the treaty extend to the whole 
basin, and that to facilitate performance 
of this treaty will require the construc- 
tion of 14 more giant reservoirs. 

The reclamation States, and particu- 
larly the Colorado River Basin States, 
have had just and generous treatment 
from the Congress; but they will bring 
the whole reclamation structure crashing 
down about their ears if they try to use 
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this treaty as a free ride to break down 
and break through the provisions of the 
Reclamation Law requiring the recovery 
of the Government’s investment. 

In the Boulder Canyon Project Ad- 
justment Act of 1940, we thought we were 
laying down a policy for the Colorado 
River Basin which would sustain only 
projects which were physically feasible, 
and economically justified. I think we 
should also serve notice that the gi- 
gantic reclamation projects in Texas, 
said to involve some 500,000 acres which 
will benefit from the works to be built 
under this treaty, are not going to be 
excused from repayment of their cost 
simply because the United States has in- 
curred, in a treaty, the obligation to build 
these works. Those Texas projects ought 
to be subject to the Reclamation Law in 
every particular, including the require- 
ment for reimbursement, the stipula- 
tions of the Reclamation Law against 
the excess lands, and anti-speculation 
provisions of the Reclamation Law. 

The ratification of a treaty does not 
strip this House of all of its prerogatives, 
nor should it impose upon us a reclama- 
tion policy, either as to the Colorado 
Fiver Basin or Texas, contrary to the 
experierice and legislation of 40 years. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
ynanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. BorEN] be permit- 
ted to extend his remarks in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. STIGLER]. 

Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank the distinguished gentleman 
from Oklahoma, chairman of the sub- 
committee, for allowing me time to dis- 
cuss this bill in order that I may make 
some observations with reference to the 
Indian Bureau. And at the same time I 
desire to congratulate him and each 
member of his committee for perform- 
ing an outstanding service to this body 
and to the Indians throughout the United 
States in reporting this measure in the 
manner they have. They deserve the 
congratulations of the membership of 
the House for their indefatigable efforts 
in bringing forth a bill that will not only 
be fair to the Indians under present cir- 
cumstances, who, as we all know, are 
wards of the Government and have been 
from time almost immemorial, but at the 
same time allow sufficient money to the 
various departments under the Secretary 
of the Interior to function effectively. 

Before going further, Mr. Chairman, 
I should like to take advantage of this 
occasion of expressing my deep regret 


. over the fact that at some date in the 


future we shall be deprived of the sym- 
pathetic and brilliant service of the 
chairman of the subcommittee who is 
handling this bill and whom it has been 
my privilege to know more than 25 years. 
To him his work has been one of labor 
of love and I know I express the senti- 
ment of this body in expressing the hope 
that he will remain with us as long as 
his duties permit. 

It was my pleasure and privilege to 
serve with him in our own State senate 
where, as here, he was always a tireless 
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and successful worker in whatever task 
he undertook. As here, he always so 
distinguished himself, his friends were 
always proud of him, and it was nice 
to know that you were numbered among 
his many friends. = 

This afternoon I should like to salute 
and honor him again for his friendliness, 
fairness, integrity, and his insistence at 
all times, even under adverse circum- 
stances, that the Indians throughout the 
United States and its possessions be given 
a square deal. Itis generally recognized 
in my State, and I feel certain that the 
same situation obtains wherever there 
are Indians, that the Indians, no matter 
whether they come from Oklahoma or 
elsewhere, they always have a true friend 
in JED JOHNSON. So in passing, I should 
like to say that when our genial friend 
leaves us to accept a place in the judi- 
ciary on the United States Court of Cus- 
toms in the State of New York he may 
be absent physically, but his spirit of fair 
play and a square deal for the Indian, to 
say nothing about his other outstanding 
attributes, will always hover over us who 
may remain to carry on, and his service 
shall ever be an inspiration for us to 
carry on as he would have us do. In his 
going I wish for my colleague, the be- 
loved dean of our Oklahoma delegation, 
the greatest of success in his every en- 
deavor in his new field of undertaking, 
and when he assumes his new duties that 
everyone of his efforts will be crowned 
with the greatest of success. 

Too much time cannot be deyoted to 
eulogizing the services of our distin- 
guished friend, but I must pass on to the 
matter which I wish to discuss during 
the time allotted to me. 

First, Mr. Chairman, may I say I reli- 
giously read the voluminous hearings 
before the subcommittee, and my obser- 
vations this afternoon are based upon 
this and my own personal knowledge of 
Indian affairs. 

In this connection, may I say that in 
eastern Oklahoma, where I live, we have 
principally five tribes of Indians, known 
as the Five Civilized Tribes, composed of 
the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, 
Creek, and Seminole Tribes. They are 
the largest group of Indians in Okla- 
homa, Incidentally, Oklahoma has more 
than one-third of the Indian population 
of the United States. 


APPROPRIATION FOR BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


In discussing this annual appropria- 
tion bill I wish to particularly deal with 
the Indian Service, but I want to make 
it clear that whatever observations I 
make are not based upon prejudices 
against the Bureau. .I have no animus 
in my heart, but make these observations 
because I want to help the Indian the 
way he should be and wants to be helped, 
I have many friends in the Indian Serv- 
ice who talk to me and who would like 
to really do something for the Indian, 
but their authority is limited. I am 
hopeful what I shall say this afternoon 
will make some contribution toward a 
better Indian Service. My chief com- 
plaint is, and has been for many years, 
that the Indians are not getting value 
received for the amount of money the 
Government has been asked to spend 

| each year for their common welfare, 
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This year the Budget approved a re- 
quest from the Office of Indian Affairs 
for the fiscal year ending June 1946 for 
the sum of $30,000,927. The subcommit- 
tee which handled this bill reduced the 
amount to $26,214,175, thereby reducing 
the amount approved by the Budget 
$3,786,752. 

The hearings show that the amount of 
allotments from the Indian Service from 
national defense funds as of February 28, 
1945, including working funds, is $15,- 
673,796.70. Some of this has been reim- 
bursed and supposed to have been spent 
as a direct result of the war. For in- 
stance, $13,000,000 of this was allocated 
for activity for war reallocation author- 
ity. Now, in addition to the regular ap- 
propriation last year, which was $35,991,- 
597, the Indian Service received and 
spent $1,676,135 from the various tribal 
funds. The record further shows that 
the miscellaneous revenues, other than 
trust funds deposited in the Treasury 
during the fiscal year of 1944 by the 
Indian Bureau, totals $2,165,556.90. 

It may be very interesting to many to 
know what the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
has spent over a period of years. Ac- 
cordingly, I have obtained the amount 
of the appropriations for this Bureau for 
the fiscal years beginning with 1932 and 
ending with 1945, and at this point insert 
the same in the RECORD: 

Fiscal year and amount 


1982. 6 oso eeem $36, 655, 855. 11 
GE: FR ree ER IR ty pte Le 30, 707, 166. 65 
1994... 2 nne 25, 186, 168. 99 
p10 PAAS ops aioe ERS TERE 25, 017, 447. 71 
bs, aCe Sere pipers SES 32, 672, 187. 87 
2087 ENE e PO OEA EOR 33, 280, 504. 15 
J00 an 47, 358, 375. 37 
1039 oniinn n 39, 719, 232. 27 
Pia EEEE 43, 630, 229. 64 
pE t CEA E T 39, 203, 897. 49 
oO NE 39, 373, 797. 16 
1988 ANOS emai en een nnn 35, 305, 829. 20 
TOMER 8 ann een nn eenane 37, 392, 093. 49 
1945. .......-~.--.----—==-- 35, 991, 597. 00 
POSITIONS 


As of March 1, 1945, the Indian Service 
had 17,619 regular authorized positions, 
with 340 vacancies. 

In the current appropriation bill the 
Indian Service has asked for 112 new 
positions for 1946, exclusive of Survey 
and Planning. In the Survey and Plans 
estimate they asked for 53 departmental 
and 141 field employees. This question 
suggests itself to me: Why is it necessary 
to ask for new employees at a time when 
this Bureau has 340 vacancies? In the 
hearings before the committee a repre- 
sentative from this Department stated 
that the new positions were supposed to 
do a “special type of work” for which 
they do not have existing personnel. 
How familiar are these words. Isn’t this 
the usual stereotype statement made by 
all departments when they come to the 
Congress and ask for increased appro- 
priations for new personnel? 


AGE OF BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


I am informed the Office of Indian 
Service was instituted during the year 
1832, officially. That has been 113 years 
ago. Think of it. This Bureau has 
been working continuously during these 
many years to emancipate the Indian 
and get him ready to take his place 
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alongside his white brethren. I am 
wondering this afternoon if we are any 
closer to the goal than we were when 
the Indian Bureau was created. 

The record shows that the appropria- 
tion for this Bureau has risen grad- 
ually practically every year when its 
appropriations reached its peak in 1938, 
when the sum of $47,358,375.27 was 
appropriated. I am advised that the 
only excuse that the Indian Office has is 
that they were providing service they 
were not providing 50 years ago and are 
providing service today they were not 
providing 20 years ago. I am sure that 
is true, but on the other hand I am won- 
dering if these services were necessary. 
Many years back one Dr. Carlos Monte- 
zuma, a full-blood Apache, who was cap- 
tured by the Pimas and who was ran- 
somed by a traveling photographer, who 
paid the Pima $30 for him, and then 
took him to Chicago where he obtained 
an education, attended a medical college, 
and when a comparatively young man 
was a teacher and lecturer in two medi- 
cal schools, delivered an address in be- 
half of the American Indian before a 
conference of the Society of American 
Indians at Lawrence, Kans., entitled “Let 
My People Go.” 

Some of the things that Dr. Monte- 
zuma said then, in my opinion, are just 
as true today as they were then. For 
instance, he said: 

Today the Indian Bureau is founded on a 
wrong basis. It is pursuing unnatural 
methods to reap natural results. Being un- 
natural, it has come to be a heavy burden 
instead of a help to the Indian. It is 
dominated by the Indian Service regulations, 
thus dominating the Indians and perpetuat- 
ing itself. It has swerved from its noble 
course. It has derailed the Indians from the 
main road that other races travel. It has 
gone into commercial business; it is methods 
and methods, procedures and promotions. 
The original grand, noble and ideal object of 
the Indian Bureau was to aid and protect the 
Indian and prepare him to emerge from his 
wigwam into civilization, and it has been a 
total failure. 


Prior to 1904, one Lt. R. H. Pratt, who 
later became a brigadier general, and 
who headed the Indian Service when it 
was under the War Department, said 
these words. 

Better, far better for the Indians had there 
never been a Bureau. The self-preserva- 
tion would have led the individual Indian to 
find his true place, and his real emancipation 
would have been speedily consummated, 


When General Pratt uttered these 
words, he thought that the country was 
with him in heart and soul for the bet- 
terment of the Indians, as in the past. 
Not so, humiliatingly he was made to 
realize that there was someone higher 
than he, someone to be considered, some- 
one to be reckoned with. He found him- 
self relieved from the great institution 
he founded and cherished, and where he 
had hoped to see his last days. He had 
said too much, He was in the Indian 
Service under the Bureau and his official 
head was cut off in 1904. 

Iam not advocating this afternoon th 
abolition of the Indian Bureau, because 
think it is very essential for the time be- 
ing. But the thing I want to see most 
now, and the American Indian in my 
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judgment will never be completely 
emancipated and his problems solved 
until this is done, is a complete reor- 
ganization of the Indian Service, elimi- 
nation of all the overlapping agencies, 
simplifying the rules and regulations, in- 
vesting more authority in the superin- 
tendents and field clerks, and getting 
away from the idea that all final deci- 
sions must be made in the Chicago or 
Washington office. If this were done, I 
am sure that it would not be very long 
before a considerable improvement 
would be noted. 


CHANGE IN FEDEPAL POLICY 


It was interesting to me to note in the 
hearings that the Assistant Commission- 
er of Indian Affairs, whom I have a very 
high regard for, testified that a change in 
Federal policy began in 1930, or there- 
abouts. He said further: 

I thought the Federal Government had an 
obligation to do two things. First, to restore 
the economic base of those people— 


Meaning Indians— 
to a point where they can be self-support- 
ing; and, secondly, to educate them to the 
point at which they can use those resources 
so that they will not need the special service 
from the Federal Government they are now 
getting. 


I want to take this occasion to com- 
mend the Assistant Commissioner on his 
philosophy and tell him I thoroughly 
agree with it. But in doing so I desire to 
ask this question, are we any closer to- 
day toward realizing that obligation than 
we were when the change in Federal 
policy began 15 years ago. Yes, 40 years 


ago. 

I recall the Congress on April 26, 1906, 
passed an act entitled “An act to wind 
up the affairs of the Five Civilized 
Tribes.” 

That was 39 years ago. Today, the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of In- 
dians have approximately 370,000 acres 
of coal, and something like 3,000 acres of 
asphalt lands undisposed of and still be- 
longs to the two tribes. This is notwith- 
standing the fact that on July 1, 1902, 
through an act of Congress, it was pro- 
vided that the Secretary of the Interior 
would sell the lands within 3 years from 
September 25, 1902. Let us see what hap- 
pened? Long before that time passed, 
by a provision attached to an appropria- 
tion bill approved on April 21, 1904, Con- 
gress took these coal lands off the mar- 
ket until their further direction, contrary 
to the provisions of the supplemental 
treaty of July 1, 1902. That, however, 
was not the first evidence of Congress 
breaking faith with its Indian wards. 
There was nothing done with reference 
to the sale of these lands, in keeping with 
the treaty of July 1, 1902, until February 
19, 1912, when Congress passed an act 
authorizing the sale at public auction of 
the surface lands overlying the coal and 
asphalt deposits leased and unleased. 

Then on February 4, 1918, Congress 
passed an act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell at public auction 
the tribal coal-and asphalt deposits, un- 
a rules and regulations prescribed by 


We have not sold the coal yet and last 
June this Congress, in the Interior ap- 
propriation bill, for the fiscal year end- 
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ing in 1945, included a provision which 
authorized the Secretary of the Interior 
to negotiate with the principal Chief of 
the Choctaw Nation and the Governor of 
the Chickasaw Nation for the sale of 
these lands to the Government. 

When the negotiations are completed, 
a contract is entered into, the same will 
then be submitted to the two tribes for 
approval or rejection. If the contract is 
approved it will then come to the Con- 
gress for an appropriation. I am hoping 
now, as then, that the Congress will not 
break faith with these two tribes of In- 
dians as heretofore has been done, but 
will see that justice is done and favor- 
able action is taken on the appropriation 
asked for. 

A few moments ago we were talking 
about the progress that has been made 
in the Government’s dealings with the 
Indian. I will gladly and proudly ad- 
mit that some progress has been made, 
but not enough for the amount of money 
that has been spent. May I repeat, that 
until the Indian Service begins eliminat- 
ing the many overlapping agencies, the 
duplicating service, and the conglomer- 
ate mass of governmental! functions, the 
objective stated by the Assistant Com- 
missioner will never be attained. As one 
Member of Congress, and as one of In- 
dian descent, I should like to see this 
adopted as a battle cry and the ever con- 
stant goal of the Indian Service instead 
of the trite phrase, and I quote: 

We can move more rapidly if more money 
is made available to take care of certain of 
these basic needs. 


I say, Mr. Chairman, there should only 
be one basic need for the Indian Service 
and that should be the early and com- 
plete rehabilitation of the Indian so 
he may go forth in the world, holding 
his head high with pride as he takes his 
place alongside his white brother, with 
the knowledge that he also is on his own 
and the only thing he asks is an oppor- 
tunity to prove his worth. 


THE CHILDREN TO WHOM NO SCHOOL FACILITIES 
EXIST 


If this aboye goal is to be obtained, 
we cannot have such situations as de- 
scribed in the hearings, wherein the com- 
mittee told that there are somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 10,000 children 
of school age in the Navajo reservation 
for whom no school facilities exist. To 
me this is appalling. It is especially so 
when one considers that the vital sta- 
tistics for that reservation show that the 
population is increasing at the rate of 
almost 1,000 a year. The hearings fur- 
ther disclose that Federal, mission, and 
public-school facilities for Navajo chil- 
dren today are sufficient to care for only 
5,200 out of a total of 16,000 children of 
school age who are known to exist. 

I know one way the Indian Bureau 
could set a very good example in this 
respect. In its budget a request was 
made for the purchase of 250 automo- 
biles. Thinkofthat. During these war- 
times with the shortage of cars, rubber, 
and gasoline, that a request of this na- 
ture should be made. Figuring the 
average automobile to cost $1,000 that 
would make a total cost of $250,000. 
Wouldn’t it be better to ask for this 
$250,000 toward educating the under- 
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privileged and forgotten Navajos, than 
to ask for the same amount for 250 cars? 
No; evidently it is more important for 
someone to ride instead of walking than 
to see the 10,000 children on the Navajo 
reservation educated. 

I know some may say that the Navajo 
people as a group are resistant to edu- 
cation, but if that condition exists whose 
fault is it? Since they are under the 
direct supervision of this Government of 
ours, and are its wards, isn't it an in- 
dictment against not only the Indian 
Bureau but of the Congress of the United 
States? 


INDIAN SCHOOLS 


Reading further in the hearings I find 
that the average tuition rate per Indian 
is 26 cents per pupil per day. Notwith- 
standing the fact that Oklahoma has 
more than one-third of the Indian popu- 
lation in the United States, which so far 
as I know no one is able to accurately as- 
certain, the average tuition is 28 cents. 
That is what the Indian Service spends 
per pupil per day. A comparison of this 
rate with other States which have an In- 
dian population is very interesting. The 
rate of the State of Montana is 37 cents; 
Nevada, 35 cents; North Dakota, 34.7 
cents; South Dakota, 33 cents; Wiscon- 
sin, 35.6 cents; Oregon, 38 cents; Idaho, 
30.4 cents; New Mexico, 42 cents; Kansas, 
25 cents; Utah, 35.8 cents; Wyoming, 28 
cents; and Nebraska, 31 cents. 


TAXATION OF INDIAN LANDS 


There is another item that excites my 
interest very much, and that is the item 
to appropriate an unexpended balance of 
approximately $25,000 for the payment 
of taxes. What was more startling to me 
was the fact that, at the hearings, the 
Department had, it developed, an unobli- 
gated balance at this time of $5,000 under 
this item. This is at a time when I per- 
sonally know that hundreds of my peo- 
ple of Indian blood have lost their land 
through inability to pay taxes on their 
non-tax-exempt land. 

In the Five Civilized Tribes area where 
I live, through an act of Congress each 
restricted member of the Five Civilized 
Tribes was allowed to choose 160 acres of 
his allotment as tax-exempt land. Over 
and above that is taxable, but the Indian, 
by this act of Congress, could not alien- 
ate his land without the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior. In other 
words, Congress allowed the State to 
tax the restricted land but would not 
allow the Indian to sell it without hav- 
ing his restriction removed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, 

No one more than I appreciates the 
fact that the Indian Service is not re- 
sponsible in many instances for a lot of 
the laws passed by the Congress of the 
United States with reference to Indians. 
But I happen to know personally that the 
Indian Office has been importuned and 
importuned with requests to obtain some 
relief for these Indians who are losing 
their land through no fault of theirs, and 
still no satisfactory results have been 
obtained. Whose fault is this? Is it the 
Indians, or the Indian Service, or the 
Congress of the United States? Know- 
ing conditions as I do in my section of the 
State, I certainly would not place the 
blame at the door of the Indian. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN PROPERTY 


Again, I want to compliment the ag- 
gressiveness of the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee who is han- 
dling this bill, on his forthright state- 
ment and insistence that the Indian 
Service be reorganized on a businesslike 
basis. In the hearings he called atten- 
tion to the fact that today the Indian 
Service is spending twice as much as the 
whole legislative body combined. Not 
only both Houses of Congress, but all of 
their employees. Think of that, Instead 
of attempting to reorganize the Service, 
we find evidence of new requests being 
made each year to the Appropriation 
Committee for money to spend in the op- 
eration of the Indian Service. It would 
seem that their chief stock and trade is 
to obtain more money. I want to thor- 
oughly agree with the chairman that the 
country is sold on the idea that no agency 
in the Government needs a good stream- 
lining and remodeling more than does 
the Indian Service. 

The Indian Office says that they need 
more help administratively to take care 
of the increased demands. I know the 
Indian Service is not asking me for ad- 
vice and will not appreciate what I am 
saying but I can tell the Indian Service 
this afternoon how they can be relieved 
of a lot of their administrative routine. 
Again, I repeat, if they will only elimi- 
nate many of the overlapping agencies 
and simplify their rules and regulations, 
and decentralize a lot of the power 
vested here in Washington and Chicago, 
and put it in the field where it belongs, 
they will have more time to reorganize 
the Indian Service and devote to the 
common welfare of the Indian. 

INFORMATION REQUESTED BY THE COMMITTEE 


I desire to call the attention of the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee to page 17 of the hearings, where- 
in he stated in discussion of the failure 
of the Indian Office to furnish informa- 
tion to his committee investigator and 
he stated: 

I read in the record from the investigator's 
report that although they had more than 
once asked for the information, the Indian 
Office did not know how many Indians were 
under the jurisdiction of the Office of Indian 
Affairs, and they were never able to report 
to us how many employees you actually had. 


The hearings will also disclose that the 
only answer given by the spokesman 
from the Indian Office was that “there 
was certain information that was not 
readily available” and the chairman 
stated more than a year had elapsed 
since his committee had requested such 
information and even now it had not 
beon furnished. I am wondering, Mr. 
Chairman, if that is a stock excuse and 
how long we will have to wait before the 
information you requested is available, 
and when any definite program is going 
to be formulated by the Indian Office to 
streamline its functions. 

In this connection I desire to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHsk], who is a new member of 
the subcommittee, on his statement dur- 
ing the hearings, which appears on page 
43 of the record, when he says, and I 
quote: 
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I am wondering if we are not making an 
inadvertent mistake in having too much su- 
pervision and too much paternalism, or too 
much control] for the Indians. Do you think 
that will eventually solve some of these 
problems? Of course, we naturally feel sym- 
pathetic toward the Indians, but does the 
over-all program provided for in this estimate 
for 1946 indicate that we are traveling in 
the right direction, or possibly we may go 
some place else? 


The geniisman may be new on this 
committee, but certainly he hit the prc- 
verbial nail squarely on the head when 
he made that significant statement. I 
congratulate him and say it is my fer- 
vent hope that he may pursue his quest 
for knowledge along this line further. 

I say this notwithstanding the fact 
that in response to the gentleman’s ques- 
tions the Assistant Commissioner replied 
as follows, and I quote: 

I will have to answer that question in the 
negative. I would say that we are traveling 
in this direction: We are seeking to provide 
the resources first, and through organization 
among the Indians to help them use those 
resources. We are not traveling as I see it in 
the direction of paternalism. We are travel- 
ing away from that. 


I thoroughly agree with the objective 
stated in the first part of his statement, 
but even though I know not what is hap- 
pening on the Indian reservations 
throughout the United States, but if I 
stay in Congress long enough I shall 
definitely find out, I certainly know 
whereof I speak when I say that situa- 
tion does not altogether obtain among 
the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes. 

In the words of the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. DworsHak]: 

How can the Indian Office make the Indian 
more selfreliant when they are doing so much 
planning and thinking for him? Wouldn't 
the job be better done if more responsibility 
were given to the Indian leaders themselves? 


No, down where I live, if an Indian de- 
sires to utilize his initiative and do some- 
thing for himself out of any restricted 
funds which are held in trust by the De- 
partment, he must first obtain permission 
from the field clerk. If the field clerk 
does not think his idea worthy, he turns 
the request down and in the majority of 
instances that is final. 

If the request made is over a certain 
amount, then the field clerk has to sub- 
mit the request to the superintendent, 
who in turn sends it to the Chicago office 
and in the final analysis it is sent on to 
the Secretary of the Interior here in 
Washington. When a decision is finally 
reached, the answer must retrace its 
steps as it came up. 

I ask this question again. When is the 
Indian Office going to vest more author- 
ity in the hands of its superintendents 
and allow the superintendents to vest 
more authority in the field clerk so de- 
cisions can be made in the field then and 
there without being reviewed and ob- 
taining the official sanction from Chicago 
or Washington? I say to you this after- 
noon that when that day arrives it 
will not be necessary to have the large 
personnel in the Chicago or Washington 
office. But no, it has been my observa- 
tion during the short time I have been in 
Congress, that no governmental depart- 
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ment here likes to yield any of its power, 
but on the contrary is forever reaching 
out for more supervistfon. 


PROBATE COURTS 


Let me give you this example in my 
State, which I happen to know about 
personally. County courts of Oklahoma, 
which are also probate courts, since the 
act of Congress of May 27, 1908 (35 Stat. 
312), have been authorized to approve 
deeds of full-blood Indian heirs to inher- 
ited lands. In so doing they act as a 
Federal agency in an administrative 
capacity. Thus far, no one has assumed 
that such a proceeding may be removed 
to the Federal court under section 3 of 
the act of Congress of 1926. 

Recently, there was a case decided in 
the District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Oklahoma in 
the estate of Peter Micco, deceased Semi- 
nole Indian, roll No. 1600. This pro- 
ceeding originated in the county court of 
Okfuskee County, Okla., by the fil- 
ing of a petition for the appointment of 
an administrator of the estate of Peter 
Micco, deceased. The petition discloses 
that the deceased left an estate of the 
approximate value of $500,000 and that 
his heirs are full-blood Indians. The 
United States Government, acting in its 
official capacity, filed a petition for the 


. removal from the county court of Okfus- 


kee to the District Court of the United 
States for the Eastern District of Okla- 
homa. 

For the first time the Government in 
this case definitely took the position that 
a United States district court has pro- 
bate jurisdiction in such Indian cases. 
Federal Judge Eugene Rice, of Muskogee, 
Okla., in the Peter Micco case, stated that 
the courts of that jurisdiction are com- 
mitted to the conclusion that the Federal 
court does not have general probate 
jurisdiction nor are probate proceedings 
removable under the general removal 
statutes and remanded the case back to 
the county court of Okfuskee County, 
Okla. 

During the 25 years that I have actively 
engaged in the practice of law, I have 
never known a lawyer in Oklahoma yet 
who thought that Congress intentionally 
enacted legislation requiring United 
States district court or any other Federal 
court to act in an administrative capac- 
ity. By converting the United States 
district court from a court into an ad- 
ministrative agency it would thereby con- 
vert the United States district courts 
into probate courts. 

I understand the Government is ap- 
pealing the Micco case. In thus declar- 
ing their intentions, it would seem that 
the Department of the Interior and the 
Department. of Justice seem to be quite 
determined that probate matters in the 
probate courts of Oklahoma so far as 
Indians are concerned, shall be handled 
in Federal courts. Certainly the mem- 
bers of the bar and even the Indians 
themselves do not desire these matters 
to be taken away from our county courts, 

Let me give you another instance. Be- 
fore the House Indian Affairs Commit- 
tee, last December, there was a bill pre- 
sented, which I understand, was intro- 
duced at the request of the Department 
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clusive jurisdiction in the Secretary of 
the Interior to administer and judicially 
declare the heirs of an estate of real 
property up to the value of $2,500. The 
Secretary has already gotten an act 
through Congress allowing him to de- 
clare the heirs of estates where only per- 
sonal property was involved up to $2,500. 
After this legislation was obtained it is 
now sought to include real property. 
Now we see another effort being made 
in this session of Congress to get the same 
legislation passed. ‘To me this is a grad- 
ual encroachment upon our State rights 
and an effort to supersede our State 
courts, so far as Indians are concerned. 
When and where is this going to stop? 

APPOINTMENT OF NEW COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN 

AFFAIRS 


Recently, we witnessed the appoint- 
ment and confirmation of a new Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. His name is 
William A. Brophy from the State of 
New Mexico. He comes highly recom- 
mended and his sponsors say that he is 
imbued with a determination and an 
indomitable spirit to administer the In- 
dian Bureau in such a manner that will 
not only reflect credit upon him but will 
hasten the day of emancipation for the 
American Indian and enable him to take 
his place in the world of competition 
alongside his white brethren. Here is 
hoping that he is bigger than the system 
that has grown up in the Indian Service 
and that he absorbs it instead of it 
absorbing him. 

To Commissioner Brophy we would 
say that we want him to succeed and 
wish for him the greatest of success, and 
sincerely hope that he will have the 
courage and stamina to successfully 
penetrate the conglomerate mass of gov- 
ernmental functions of the Indian Bu- 
reau and soon come forth with an eman- 
cipation proclamation which will mean 
the dawn of a new era for the Ameri- 
can Indian. To that end we offer him 
our complete cooperation in every re- 
spect. k 
Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Horan]. i 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time in order to make plain 
my position as far as the Bonneville 
Power items in this Interior bill are con- 
cerned. The Columbia River runs for 
some 300 miles through my district and 
Grand Coulee Dam is partly in my dis- 
trict. Yesterday the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Jones] attacked the Bonne- 
ville Administration in general and Dr. 
Paul Raver in particular. He stated that 
Dr. Raver and his organization had out- 
Insulled Sam Insull. I do not feel that 
the record bears that out in any way. 
Nor did my colleague’s speech bear that 
out. 

I wish to point out that the Columbia 
River is a national asset, and I hope to 
present some figures and some facts that 
will show that Dr. Raver’s stewardship 
over the Columbia River has been defi- 
nitely in the national interest and that 
a tremendous saving has been made 
to the Government. The contribution 
which Dr. Raver, the Bonneville Admin- 
istration, apd the Columbia River have 
made to the war effort is tremendous, 
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of the Interior, which would vest ex-° 


On Monday, April 23, 1943, Mr. JED 
Jounson, of Oklahoma, chairman of this 
subcommittee, stated at the hearings: 

I shudder to think where we would be in 
this war effort without T. V. A., Boulder Dam, 
Grand Coulee, and many other lesser power 
developments, 


Some appreciation of the value of 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville were 
brought out receritly in the Senate hear- 
ings on small business. I participated 
in these hearings and can speak authori- 
tatively. In those hearings it was 
pointed out that the Government was 
getting much of its aluminum from two 
sources, Our Government by contract 
has purchased since May 1941 over one 
and one-third billion pounds of ingot 
aluminum from the Aluminum Co. of 
Canada. A study of the invoices shows 
that the average cost of that aluminum 
is 18% cents per pound. 

In the testimony before the Senate 
Small Business Committee, it was shown 
that this same metal from our northwest- 
ern aluminum plants cost the Govern- 
ment about 12 cents per pound, and this 
12-cent figure is a padded cost, as the 
operating company later had to return 
large sums under renegotiation. It 
should be stated further that a large 
part of the northwestern aluminum 
comes from Arkansas bauxite, which 
costs moré to treat than does the British 
Guinea bauxite, which the Aluminum 
Co. of Canada uses. On the face of it, 
our Government should be getting the 
Canadian aluminum much cheaper than 
they are, because of the savings made to 
the Aluminum Co. of Canada through 
this high-grade bauxite. This simple 
comparison will show that had all of the 
aluminum come from our defense plants 
in the Northwest that our Government 
would have saved over $90,000,000. As 
it is, the Columbia River aluminum 
plants have produced about one-half bil- 
lion pounds of metal, or some 33 percent 
of the entire national production going 
into the building of our great air pro- 
gram. 

In the calendar year 1944, in spite of 
cut-backs, these plants produced 561.7 
million pounds of metal, or 36 percent of 
the national production. The savings ac- 
crued to the taxpayers, as I have out- 
lined in the last given amounts, equals 
$100,000,000, or some $37,000,000 per year 
respectively. In addition, the Govern- 
ment would recover by renegotiation 
from one operator alone about $76,- 
000,000. 

My colleague the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Jones] yesterday spent con- 
siderable time on the cancelation clauses 
in the Bonneville contracts with the de- 
fense plants in the Northwest. These, 
to me, are very important, since they 
tend to keep our plants operating and 
assure steady employment to the good 
people who work in the aluminum indus- 
try. It is the only assurance which labor 
has of steady employment in the alu- 
minum industry. In this connection, it 
should be pointed out that the Federal 
Government has just recently granted 
another contract to the Aluminum Co. 
of Canada guaranteeing them a firm 
American market for at least 100,000,000 
pounds of aluminum whether the war 
ends or not, The Federal Government 
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has given the northwestern plants no 
such assurance, even though the north- 
west plants are delivering aluminum at 
two-thirds of the cost of that from 
Canada. s 

Some of the other contributions to the 
war effort which have been made possible 
because of the development of the 
Columbia River and the farsighted ac- 
tivities of the Bonneville Administration 
have been some 665 Liberties, Victories, 
tankers, aircraft carriers, and miscel- 
laneous seagoing craft from the Kaiser 
shipyards. Four other yards motivated 
by this same power, produced 583 naval 
vessels. Such contracts in the areas 
served by this same power total over 
$3,000,000,000 and- airplane contracts 
$2,300,000,000. 

The chairman of this subcommittee 
was certainly right. All of us should 
shudder to think where we would have 
been had not the program to harness the 
Columbia River been begun when it was, 
It is definitely in the national interest 
and we should be thanking Dr, Raver for 
the savings he has made to the American 
taxpayer. , 

I am just as anxious as anyone in this 
House to get at the facts. The Columbia 
River will be developed. It is in the na- 
tional interest to do so. 

I hope that we can clear up the con- 
troversies and the misunderstandings 
that seem to be hovering around this 
item. Let me suggest to the gentleman 
from Ohio that if he really wishes to 
secure the facts, that there is a reason- 
able avenue open to him. I suggest he 
offer an amendment to the present bill 
for a sufficient amount to hire auditors 
of national reputation and who have in- 
tegrity and experience in the utility field. 
Let us get at the truth. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. STOCKMAN]. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
listened with great interest yesterday to 
the masterly assault of my good friend 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Jones] on 
the development of the West. If it were 
my privilege to represent an old estab- 
lished area of the Midwest, I might feel 
the same way he expressed himself. 

At a more appropriate time I will be 
pleased to discuss the many tangible 
benefits that have accrued to the great 
State of Ohio from the reclamation de- 
velopme=ts in the West. But permit me 
to mention now that the factories have 
supplied huge quantities of materials and 
equipment used in construction of recla- 
mation projects. Every year the recla- 
mation projects have offered an ever-in- 
creasing home market for the products of 
Ohio industries. The great steel mills 
and rubber factories have furnished us 
supplies, and hundreds of other items 
produced in Ohio have been shipped to 
the West. That has mean* business for 
Ohio that otherwise would not have been 
available to the industrial and other pro- 
ducers of that great State. We do not 
begrudge the contributions we have made 
to the prosperity and development of 
Ohio. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I do now protest 
against the action of the Appropriations 
Committee in making certain reducticns 
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in the Budget estimates for important 
activities of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

I refer particularly to the s’ash of 
$50,000 in the estimate for the Deschutes 
project in my district. The entire 
amount of $500,000 is needed to advance 
constructior of this project. 

The severe cut in the estimate for gen- 
eral investigations from $5,500,000 to 
$1,485,000 will seriously hamper the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation in its preparations 
for a post-war public-works program to 
provide jobs for returning servicemen 
and demobilized civilian war workers. 
The time to prepare for peace is now and 
a sure way to do it so far as the West is 
concerned is to provide the Bureau of 
Reclamaticn with funds to complete field 
investigations and prepare plans and 
specifications so that work can be started 
promptly when the demobilization pericad 
begins in earnest. 

I, in common with other western Con- 
gressmen, was hopeful that the commit- 
tee would find it possible to allow the 
entire amount approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget for rodent- and predator- 
control work carried on by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. Predatory animals, 
particularly the coyotes, are a major 
problem in connection with livestock srad 
poultry production in the western arecs. 
In recent years, despite the great effort 
made to control them, livestock losses 
have increased. Such losses have been 
due largely to the fact that private trap- 
pers who normally would engage in at 
least part-time control of these animals 
either are in the armed forces or in some 
of the war industries. Because of this 
lack of personnel, the toll taken from 
livestock and poultry supplies by preda- 
tors has increased materially and ac- 
counts for a direct reduction in the total 
meat production of the Nation. The cnly 
remaining force which has held these 
losses down has been the work of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service in cooperation 
with the various States and organizations 
in the West. An increase in this control 
work is essential if losses are not to be- 
come greater. Despite the fact that the 
hunters of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
took 119,879 of the larger predators dur- 
ing the last calendar year, that agency 
has not been able to meet the situation 
completely. There is no quicker and 
more direct way to increase the meat 
supply than to cut the heavy losses due 
to predator depredations. 

The Western States are keenly aware 
of the intensity of the problem and c:n- 
tribute to the control program more thin 
twice the amount of money contributed 
by the Federal Government. This, de- 
spite the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment directly owns more than 50 percent 
of the total area of the most of the West- 
ern States. Last year, as I have said, the 
hunters working in this cooperative serv- 
ice took 119,879 of the larger predatory 
animals. This accomplishment saved 
many millions of dollars of livestock and 
poultry which would not otherwise have 
been available to supplement the critical 
food supply. To the extent that preda- 
tor-control work can be increased to re- 
duce further the losses, meat supplies 
flowing to the market can be substan- 
tially increased. I hope that, if the Ser- 
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ate increases this appropriation, the 
committee will view sympathetically this 
problem which is of such importance in 
the Western States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 6 minutes to the gen- 
tlewoman from California [Mrs. Douc- 
LAS]. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, in this bill and in the com- 
mittee report on the bill, I find in several 
places that we are presented with a 
policy of blocking and stifling public 
power developments—a policy of block- 
ing and stifling public power in Califor- 
nia—a policy that is contrary to the de- 
sires of the people of California—a 
policy that is contrary to the repeated 
expressions of this Congress—T. V. A., 
Bonneville, Fort Peck, and the very re- 
cent expression of Congress in flood con- 
trol of last year. ‘ 

Congress for the last 20 years has ex- 
pressed itself as giving preference and 
priority to public agencies in the sale of 
power generated at Federal expense. In 
this committee report, priority and pref- 
erence is given to a private power mo- 
nopoly—namely, the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., of California. 

A policy that is the reverse of that ad- 
vocated repeatedly by President Roose- 
velt and President Truman, and a policy 
that bids ill for the industrial develop- 
ment and resource development that 
California must have to solve its post- 
war problems. 

On page 17 of the committee report 
comes the tip-off when the committee 
announces that it has knocked out of 
the recommendation sent to Congress 
with Budget approval by President 
Roosevelt, a $500,000 item for a Govern- 
ment transmission line to make the bene- 
fits of Government-generated power 
available to the people in Colorado. 

But on page 18 of the committee re- 
port, the implication of this policy is 
really revealed. A million dollars has 
been cut from the money required by the 
great Central Valley project of Califor- 
nia on which we rely for much of our 
post-war reconversion.’ Specifically, this 
committee has disapproved items for 
$115,000 for planning a power plant to 
firm up Central Valley power and $100,- 
000 for planning the necessary transmis- 
sion lines and switchyards to make the 
power generated at the great federally 
constructed Shasta Dam available at low 
cost to the people of my State. 

This fight against letting the Govern- 
ment bring the benefits of low-cost Fed- 
eral power to its people is nothing new 
to California. We have watched it go on 
for year after year, and here it is again 
in this measure. 

The proposal in the words of the com- 
mittee is just this—first paragraph, page 
18: 


It is the intention of the committee that 
none of the funds appropriated in the bill, 
or heretofore appropriated, shall be used for 
any purpose in connection with the estab- 
lishment of a steam plant or a transmission 
system. 


Never before has Congress turned over 
a federally financed project, neatly tied 
up BS a prize package, to a single private 
outfit. 
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Where does this leave the people of 
California? It leaves them with cheap 
power, but no way of getting it unless 
they pay toll and homage to the private 
utility to bring it to them. It leaves 
them without the benefits which were 
promised them when they fought for and 
secured the approval of the Central Val- 
ley project and Shasta Dam. 

And where does this proposal leave the 
Government? It leaves the Government 
in the unbusinesslike position of having 
only a single customer who can dictate 
the terms on which it will take the Gov- 
ernment’s power. 

Where does it leave the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co.? It leaves the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. in the driver’s seat between 
the people’s dam and the people. It 
leaves the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. with 
Shasta Dam power built at the people’s 
expense. 

Page 18 of the committee report is an 
attempt to write policy through an ave- 
nue that is not legislation. It is exactly 
comparable to what was done in 1922 
at Muscle Shoals, when the power was 
turned over at the busbar to the Alabama 
Power Co. for less than a quarter of a 
cent per kilowatt-hour and was sold by 
the Alabama Power Co. to farms imme- 
diately adjacent to the dam for 10 cents 
a kilowatt-hour, or 49 times what the 
Alabama Power Co. paid to the Govern- 
ment. So the people were taken on both 
sides of the deal—first, when the power 
was sold at the busbar and, again, when 
the farmer bought it back from the pri- 
vate power company. 

This was done by executive contract 
under Harding and led up to the first 
Norris Muscle Shoals bill. Congress ex- 
pressed its opinion on this public-policy 
feature by passing the Norris bill. Cool- 
idge vetoed it. Then Norris and the 
Congress repassed the bill and Hoover 
vetoed it. 

It toox a Democratic President, our 
great leader, Franklin Roosevelt, to go 
along with Congress and its policy of 
public power. 

Does this Huuse want to reverse a 20- 
year policy and return to the thinking 
of Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover? 

Is it possible that this Congress means 
to turn over the people’s money and the 
people’s water and the people’s project to 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co.? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is always a pleasure 
to hear the distinguished, eloquent and 
charming gentlewoman from California 
(Mrs. Dovcias!. She made a very ear- 
nest speech, and we are always delighted 
to hear the charming and beautiful gen- 
tlewoman make her earnest speeches. 
But let me assure her and this House that 
the very serious charges she saw fit to 
read into the Recorp positively does not 
apply to the action of this committee. 
What seemed to be a plain attempt to 
smear members of this committee will 
fail. 

What the charming lady evidently 
would like this committee to do is to em- 
bark on a real spending spree—embark 
on a program not to spend a few hundred 
thousand dollars or even a few million 
dollars, but a spending spree that will 
ultimately cost at least $75,000,000 on 
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this project alone. The committee re- 
fused to embark on such a program. 
Possibly $75,000,000 does not mean any- 
thing to the charming lady from Cali- 
fornia, but it does mean a whale of a 
lot to the taxpayers of Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, and the other States in the Union, 
who incidentally are called upon to help 
foot the bill. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. 
this point. 

Mr. Chairman, according to witnesses 
who appeared before our committee, 
there is no shortage of power in this 
area. No witness appeared before the 
committee who ever claimed any short- 
age of power there. If this proposed 
$75,000,000 or $100,000,000 were allowed 
and expended—and I weigh my words— 
the Government would get no more 
money from the sale of power than if 
not a dollar of this huge expenditure had 
been made. These are facts that cannot 
be successfully denied. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself an additional 
minute. 

Members of Congress with whom I 
have served for these 10 consecutive 
terms know my position on public 
power, even though the gentlewoman 
evidently does not. For her information 
I will say that I was a member of the 
original committee that wrote the T. V. 
A. bill. I spent long hours in the study 
and preparation of that bill. I have 
given my full support to Grand Coulee 
Dam, Boulder Dam, and other great 
power projects of the country. No Mem- 
ber of either House of Congress has been 
or is now stronger for public power, so 
vitally essential to the war, thanI. What 
I say in this connection with reference 

-to the humble chairman of this com- 
mittee is true of all other members of 
this committee. Never have I objected 
to. constructive criticism, but have wel- 
comed it. Constructive criticism is al- 
ways helpful. But this committee is en- 
titled to have any criticism based on 
some semblance of fact. I would be dere- 
lict of my duty as chairman of this com- 
mittee if I did not answer the very seri- 
ous charge that this committee has gone 
over, bag and baggage, to the private 
power companies. The charge not only 
is without any basis in fact, but it is 
manifestly unfair to members of the sub- 
committee, who have no ax to grind, 
political or otherwise, except to secure 
the real facts and act accordingly. 

The action taken by this committee on 
the pending bill is the same as the action 
taken a year ago. , So it is no new policy 
on the part of the committee. Nor is it 
a new policy on the part of the Congress. 
A year ago, the committee was solemnly 
told by the Department that the project 
referred to so feelingly by the gentle- 
woman of California would cost only 
$50,000,000, but now the same officials 
admit it will cost $75,000,000. When 
they come back a year from now they 
will no doubt tell us it will cost $100,- 
000,000. No one knows what the ulti- 
mate cost would be, but probably three 
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times the amount of the original estl- 
mate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has again 
expired. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will not 
the gentleman take another minute to 
answer a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 1 additional 
minute. I now yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DOYLE. I merely wish to call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that on 
tomorrow not only the gentlewoman 
from California, but other Congressmen 
from my distinguished State will par- 
ticipate in this debate supporting the 
very statement the gentlewoman from 
California made a moment ago. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. That, 
of course, is their privilege. We are al- 
ways delighted to have the full facts. 
Knowing the members from California 
as I do I am sure they will present the 
facts from their viewpoint in fair and 
forceful manner. I cannot believe, how- 
ever, that they will join in an effort to 
impugn the motives of this committee. 
To say that this committee has failed 
to give the great State of California all 
the money your State wants. or needs 
is one thing—but to charge the com- 
mittee with being a tool of a private 
power company, or words to that effect, 
is entirely another. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman field for a 
question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Why did 
the committee eliminate the two small 
items of $115,300 and $190,000 for the 
mere purpose of preparing plans for 
transmission lines? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. That is 
a fair question. There was no evidence 
presented that any need was shown for 
the proposed transmission lines. And, as 
I previously stated, that modest request 
was only the beginning of this $75,000,- 
000 proposal. I might add that the State 
of California has not fared so badly at 
the hands of our committee. We have 
already spent more than $150,000,000 on 
the Central Valley project and the end 
is by no means in sight. 

Now, let me say to the gentleman—— 

The C The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahomr has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself an additional 
half minute to say that the Members of 
the California delegation and other dele- 
gations have had every opportunity to 
make their presentation to the committee 
and they failed to do so. The committee 
could act only on the evidence it had be- 
fore it. If the gentleman and his worthy 
colleagues had any evidence to present he 
and they had ample opportunity to do so. 
The fact they did not is certainly no fault 
of the committee. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I asked for this minute merely 
to call attention to the principle on 
power that was enunciated in the Flood 
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Control Act adopted in Congress last 
year. The paragraph is cited in part II 
of the hearings on this bill. In the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, section 5, the 
Congress enunciated a policy on power; 
and I call attention to it because the gen- 
tlewoman from California in her re- 
marks stated that the Congress had 
never before taken a position of limiting 
the sale of power to wholesale power. I 
call attention to what the Congress did 
as a matter of declaring a public policy 
last year following hearings by the Flood 
Control Committee of the House and the 
Senate Commerce Committee, and then 
long protracted debate during the year, 
as those will remember who were follow- 
ing that debate. 

This paragraph on the declaration of 
policy on power reads: 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized, 
from funds to be appropriated by the Con- 
gress, or acquired by purchase or other agree- 
ment, to construct only such transmission 
lines and related facilities as may be neces- 
sary in order to make the power and energy 
generated at such projects available in whole- 
sale quantities for sale on fair and reasonable 
terms and conditions, to facilities owned by 
the Federal Government, public bodies, co- 
operatives, and privately owned companies. 


In other words, last year, on the basis 
of a debate that ran through the House 
and the Senate all summer long, and all 
fall, until the bill was finally enacted into 
a law signed by President Roosevelt in 
December, the Congress declared that it 
was to be the policy to restrict the Gov- 
ernment in construction of only such 
transmission lines as were necessary to 
make possible the sale of power on a 
wholesale basis, so that the action re- 
portedly taken with respect to a Cali- 
fornia project is not new or unprece- 
dented, but in line with the policy 
formally and deliberately declared by 
the Congress. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, at the out- 
set I take time to commend the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma (Mr. JoHNson], as well as his 
committee, who have brought in this bill 
to the House. There are many things in 
the bill that are cut, that some of us 
think should have a little more atten- 
tion in the way of finances, but these are 
strenuous times, and everyone recog- 
nizes the fact that we must get along 
with the machinery and equipment that 
we have at the present time. I do not 
think that there is a district in this great 
United States that is more interested in 
this particular appropriation bill than is 
my own district, the Second District of 
Colorado. The reason why we are so in- 
tensely interested in this district is be- 
cause in it we have the power of the great 
reclamation project. That is not a proj- 
ect that was begun yesterday or the day 
before, but it is already here and in proc- 
ess of completion. This tunnel runs 
through the Continental Divide for 13 
miles. It is already finished and now is» 
being cemented. The thing that we are 
interested in is to get this water over on 
the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains, 
or the east side of the Continental Divide, 
just as quickly as possible. In this par- 
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ticular appropriation bill the committee 
has seen fit to take off that appropriation 
some $100,000. I am not complaining as 
to that at all, because the committee 
went into detail and probably collected 
enough information that warranted it in 
making this cut. That probably is cor- 
rect, because it is hard to get manpower 
and hard to find proper equipment to 
finish this work; but we do hope this 
work can be finished and that we will be 
able to get water on the eastern side of 
the Great Divide in 1945. 

There are several other things I ought 
to call attention to. I am sure all will 
be interested in what was said when the 
chairman made the report to you yester- 
day, and I compliment him on the fine 
address that he made yesterday. It is 
one of the best that I have ever heard 
given, and from the opposition side I feel 
that he should appreciate what we say. 
I want to refer to two or three things. 
One is his compliment to the Bureau of 
Reclamation: 

The fact that the committee allowed sub- 
stantial sums for the continuation of con- 
struction and completion of several impor- 
tant projects is evidence that it feels these 
projects are worth while and have justified 
their continuation and enlargement. 


That is a good statement, and I desire 
to emphasize it. Another statement he 
made in respect to the Bureau of Mines 
is as follows: 

The importance of new ore reserves so es- 
sential to the war located and developed by 
the Bureau of Mines cannot be overempha- 
sized. 


That is a good statement. Also: 

The Bureau has also carried on diligent re- 
search and experimental work in the process- 
ing of ores that has made a substantial and 
important contribution to the successful 
promotion of the war. 


What better statement could the chair- 
man have made than that? 

Another statement that interested me 
intensely was the’ one the chairman 
made about the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, when he was talking about 
the National Park Service, “The National 
Park Service had a hard row to hoe in 
this war.” Our own park in the prewar 
days had thousands upon thousands of 
visitors. When the gasoline was cut 
down and the use of automobiles and 
travel was curtailed from every angle, it 
made it hard on those boys in the park. 
Nevertheless, they have given a fine op- 
portunity for our folks who have been 
somewhat curtailed by reason of lack of 
transportation to visit the park and have 
given these young men who have come 
home from the war an opportunity to 
spend some time in the mountain section 
of this country. He further said: 

On the other hand, this Service is to be 
commended for the spirit with which it has 
carried on, under extremely adverse circum- 
stances. 


I might say that the Rocky Mountain 
National Park had about 60 percent as 
many visitors in 1944 as it had in other 
years, which is a real record. I say 
frankly that they have really done a fine 
service in giving our boys and girls in the 
service an opportunity to come into that 
erea for rest and recreation. 

Take the matter of fish and wildlife. 
We are interested in fish and wildlife in 
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Colorado. May I say to you that in these 
days of short: meat rationing we should 
be interested in the development of food, 
something that we have not given much 
consideration to, This committee has 
seen fit even to give those boys as large 
an appropriation as they asked for. 

Another thing I would like to say in 
regard to Big Thompson is this: This 
supplemental water that comes through 
the Rocky Mountain Continental Divide 
comes onto the eastern part of the slope 
and does not irrigate any new territory. 
Let me emphasize that. It is supple- 
mental water for over 300,000 acres of 
land already under irrigation that we 
have on the east side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The irrigation ditch is there. The 
farmers are equipped with the right type 
of machinery and they are familiar with 
the right kind of farm practice. So I say 
to the committee in all earnestness that 
next year they should see fit to give as 
large an appropriation as is necessary in 
order that this great project may be fully 
and completely developed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fioop]. 

Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, with ref- 
erence to that part of the committee’s 
report that has to do with the Solid Fuels 
Administration, Mines Division, I would 
like to point cut that the request made 
there for mine inspectors was for 20 ad- 
ditional inspectors. We are very grateful 
to the committee for having given us 10 
additional inspectors. Of course, this 
inciudes the bituminous as well as the 
anthracite mines. This subject deals with 
the entire country, it is not just in Penn- 
sylvania. It incliides some twenty States. 
However, 150 less fatalities occurred last 
year because of the brilliant work of this 
mine inspection staff. We certainly think 
that with the United Mine Workers of 
America wholeheartedly back of this re- 
quest, and the Bureau itself keenly con- 
cerned about the future welfare and the 
care of the mine workers in this most 
hazardous of occupations, that this com- 
mittee will see fit and proper to give us 
and to the Department these 10 addi- 
tional mine inspectors, and if we are not 
successful before this distinguished Com- 
mittee, we certainly pray, indeed, that 
the Senate will give us 10 additional in- 
spectors under this provision. 

Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It is also true that 
the machinery and equipment that is 
used is being depleted because it cannot 
be replaced and that is all the more 
reason for intensive inspection. 

Mr. FLOOD. That is an excellent sug- 
gestion. The gentleman always makes 
excellent suggestions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, E yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Utah [Mr, GRANGER]. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the work of this great subcom- 
mittee and realize the responsibility of 
this committee in determining what 
these appropriations shall be. May I at 
this time express my own personal feel- 
ing toward the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee, who during all the 
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time I have been in Congress has been 
very friendly and fair'in all the dealings 
I have had with him. 

It is often said that the Committee on 
Appropriations uses an ax to cut down 
appropriations, but in my opinion this 
time they used a shotgun.. In this case 
they certainly did not play any favorites. 
From my experience here, I am not aware 
of a time when more departments and 
individuals were displeased with cuts that 
were made in an appropriation bill. 
There is not a thing in this bill that has 
to do with my own district, but Iam in- 
terested in those things which have to do 
with our natural resources, and which 
are primarily located in the western part 
of our country. 

I think even in time of war, and dur- 
ing this great emergency we are now in, 
we cannot overlook the developments 
that must necessarily be made because 
they happen to cover a long period of 
time. In the matter of the appropriation 
for the Bureau of Reclamation, the Bu- 
reau concerning which the chairman of 
the committee spoke so highly, I think 
there are items cut there that should not 
be cut. As far as I can see-from’ the 
record, there was nothing in the record 
or in the committee’s report that gave 
any indication of why the amount was 
excessive, or why it should have been re- 
duced. I make special reference to the 
appropriation for general investigation 
for the Bureau of Reclamation. That is 
a long-time, tedious program that has to 
be carried on throughout the years. It 
seems to me at this time, when the war, 
we hope, is nearing its conclusion, we 
should look carefully into these matters 
to see to it that projects which are neces- 
sdry and important in the national econ- 
omy are made available to give jobs to 
returning veterans. The Bureau of Rec- 
lamation affords one of the greatest op- 
portunities in that regard. 

There is another item which I should 
like to direct to the attention of the 
members of the committee, the item of 
the Colorado River deyelopment. As I 
understand that appropriation, it comes 
from funds received from the sale of 
powe. and is distributed to the upper- 
basin States for development purposes. 
It seems to me that the Colorado River 
compact makes this appropriation man- 
datory. The upper basin States are en- 
titled. to that money which has been de- 
clared to be theirs under the compact. I 
can seé no reason why that fund should 
be reduced a cent, let alone $1,000,000. 

The Bureau of Mines, another agency 
that has done’such an admittedly good 
job, has also felt the ax. We will wake 
up some of these days and find that we 
have done considerable irreparable dam- 
age in the way of exploiting and deteri- 
orating the mines of our country. We 
will find out some of these days that the 
only time you can get ore and critical 
materials is when, where, and in what 
quantities you find it. A cutin this fund 
of the Bureau of Mines for investigation 
of the deposits of critical materials is 
wholly uncalled for at this time, it seems 
to me. That investigation should be 
carried on and I hope the committee, 
before it gets through here, will restore 
some of these reductions, 
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T'was especially amazed at the words 
of the committee that in my estimation 
cast some reflection on a very competent 
and worthy instrumentality in the De- 
partment of the Interior, namely, the 
Grazing Service. 

It seems to me the committee went 
out of its way to say something detri- 
mental of this Service. I could not stand 
here and see the record left that way. 
In the first place, let me say this agency 
has had the responsibility of adminis- 
tering one of the most difficult agencies 
of this Government. It has had to start 
without any precedent. It has grown 
and developed out of experience. I know 
many of these men who are in this Serv- 
ice, and they are men of the highest 
caliber and of the highest type of public 
servants. There can be no aspersion 
cast upon them that cannot rightly be 
charged to any other agency of the Gov- 
ernment, namely, that their organization 
is top-heavy with administration. This 
is certainly not a new complaint against 
any of our Government agencies. But be 
that as it may, the committee went on to 
say in its report that because of this con- 
dition it had not performed its duties in 
a proper manner, and for that reason it 
was going to be necessary, they said, to 
raise the grazing fees to take care of the 
Grazing Service. That is the thing I 
want to say something about here this 
afternoon. As I have said before, and 
people who are familiar with the facts 
know, great portions of the livestock in- 
dustry at the moment are not in prosper- 
ous condition. It seems to me a most in- 
opportune time to be raising grazing fees 
or placing any other burdens on the live- 
stock industry. There may come a time 
when the war is over, and when the 
proper investigation has been made, that 
some adjustment might be made, but 
certainly not at this time. I may add in 
that connection that I have just talked 
to the Secretary and he tells me that this 
whole matter of raising fees is under dis- 
cussion and will be carried back to the 
producers and other agencies of Govern- 
ment and nothing will be done until a 
thorough investigation has been made. 

The grazing fees of the Grazing Serv- 
ice, it must be remembered, should only 
be charged part of the time for admin- 
istration. If I have the figures correct, 
that fee, and that portion of the fund 
which is attributable to the Grazing 
Service is about 70 percent of the money 
appropriated to the Grazing Service. 
Therefore, it should never be considered, 
or thought, that the Grazing Service 
should carry the whole responsibility of 
this agency because it performs func- 
tions which are of general importance 
oh chargeable to the country as a 
wW. 


I was very much surprised when I read 
the report from the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations that accompanied the bill 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, especially that part 
directed at the Grazing Service of the 
Interior Department. 

I have followed the organization and 
administration of the Grazing Service 
since the passage of the act in 1934, and 
this is the first time that I have heard it 
intimated that the Grazing Service, as far 
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as it had funds available, was not doing 
an excellent job for the western live- 
stock industry. 

I also am one who knew, and who 
cherishes the memory of, the late Ed- 
ward T, Taylor, author of the Taylor 
Grazing Act, and former chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee. I call 
your attention to the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of June 28, 1941, which carries one 
of the last speeches of this great man, 
wherein he paid glowing tribute to the 
Grazing Service and its administration 
of the Federal range lands. 

I also believe the record should be cor- 
rected in referring to the testimony of 
Secretary Ickes which is mentioned in the 
report. If all of this testimony is care- 
fully reviewed, it will show that this was 
only an estimate, and the administration 
by the Grazing Service was to be supple- 
mented by the use of money appropriated 
to the existing bureaus and agencies in 
the Department. The increase in the 
1936 appropriation of $100,000 was occa- 
sioned by the decision to set up advisory 
boards in each one of the grazing dis- 
tricts, which were to be established so 
that the actual range user could assist 
the Grazing Service by recommending 
administrative action. This system to 
extend home rule on the range was so 
eminently successful that the Taylor 
Grazing Act was amended in 1939, setting 
up these advisory boards by law. 

I would also like to call the attention 
of my colleagues in Congress to the fact 
that in 1936, in addition to the $250,000 
which vas appropriated, the Grazing 
Service was further assisted by the trans- 
fer of some $65,000 fram other estab- 
lished bureaus in the Interior Depart- 
ment, and in that same year the Service 
also received more than $2,400,000 as an 
allotment for the handling of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps program. At this 
point I would like to emphasize that from 
1936 to and including the fiscal year 
1942 the Grazing Service received each 
year an average of over $2,000,000 for the 
administration and handling of the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps camps, and these 
camps handled all fire protection and 
parts of other functions, such as range 
surveys, range examinations, and range 
improvements. These funds supple- 
mented the appropriations made by Con- 
gress for regular administration. Dur- 
ing these Civilian Conservation Corps 
days the Grazing Service had a much 
larger organization than it now has. 

Furthermore, in 1936, until the Taylor 
Grazing Act was amended in that year, 
there were only 80,000,000 acres which 
could be placed in grazing districts. That 
same year the law was amended, estab- 
lishing a limitation of 142,000,000 acres. 
Additional duties and responsibilities 
have been given to the Grazing Service. 
The other agencies of the Department 
which had a full-time work load could no 
longer contribute men and funds, and it 
was absolutely essential for the Grazing 
Service to seek adequate appropriations 
from Congress. 

It must be remembered that these are 
the remnants of our once great body of 
public lands which for 80 years were used 
and abused as a public commons, with 
the result that extensive areas have been 
depleted of their better forage plants in 
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a great measure and have lost much of 
the original topsoil. 

When established as grazing districts, 
these lands were poorly developed as to 
watering places and other essential range 
improvements. There has been a tre- 
mendous rehabilitation and development 
job that is only partly accomplished. 

Controversies between users and dif- 
ferent interpretations of the act and the 
Federal Range Code still require a great 
deal of time, including the establishment 
of necessary facts regarding each indi- 
vidual livestock operator. 

It seems utterly unreasonable, there- 
fore, to expect that this entire under- 
taking should be self-sustaining at this 
stage or for some time to come. To ex- 
pect it to be so would be the same as 
expecting an irrigation project, for ex- 
ample, to be self-sustaining from the day 
the first shovel of dirt was turned at the 
beginning of its construction. 

It must be remembered also that the 
Taylor Grazing Act is more than just a 
matter of selling and administering the 
use of grass. One of the great objects of 
this act is to conserve the resources in 
the interest of the Nation as a whole, and 
to protect these lands against destruc- 
tion. Most of the streams used for irri- 
gation in the West lie in part or flow 
across these lands. The protection is, 
therefore, doubly necessary to safeguard 
against erosion, soil deterioration, and is 
necessary to protect not only. the lands 
themselves but also the water supplies 
and irrigation works upon which the 
whole West is so dependent. 

Nowhere is there another example of 
conservation work by the Government 
where a conservation project has been 
intended to be, or has it been possible for 
it to be, self-sustaining from the outset. 
Conservation of the natural resources, of 
which the administration of the’ grazing 
districts is but a part, has been recognized 
as essential to the national] welfare, even 
though the costs at the beginning and 
for many years have exceeded, and always 
may exceed, the direct financial returns. 

The work of an average grazing dis- 
trict involves the annual issuance of li- 
censes and permits to 386 settlers and 
ranchers with an average total of 200,000 
head of livestock, determining qualifica- 
tions of users, checking the grazing ca- 
pacity not only on the Federal range but 
also on the intermingled privately owned 
range, allocating the specific areas of 
range to be grazed by each permittee, 
checking the forage capacity of the range 
and the forage-producing lands required 
for each permittee’s livestock for the 
time they are not on the Federal range, 
collecting and accounting for the grazing 
fees, handling trespass, classifying lands 
under the land laws, supervising the 
maintenance and construction of range 
improvements, protecting the range from 
fire, directing soil and moisture conser- 
vation activities, and many other activ- 
ities too numerous to mention, 

The average grazing district contains 
approximately two and one-half million 
acres of Federal range and almost an 
equal area of intermingled State and pri- 
vately owned land. This is comparable in 
size to the State of Massachusetts. At 
the present time, the Grazing Service 
only has an average of 4.6 persons fog 
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administration and protection of an area 
the size of Massachusetts, including each 
clerk and employee of the Service in the 
Director’s office, the regional offices, and 
the district offices. 

The Grazing Service, by the establish- 
ment of its headquarters in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, is located in the center of the 
livestock industry. Its regional offices, 
with one exception, coincide with the 
States, where close cooperation can be 
obtained from State officials. The estab- 
lishment of district offices right on the 
range has been found most advantageous 
from the users’ point of view. 

From personal observation, the em- 
ployees of the Grazing Service are doing 
a most excellent job of range administra- 
tion. The president of the American Na- 
tional Livestock Association, Mr. A. D. 
Brownfield, in commenting on a proposed 
memorial which would have asked the 
Congress to abolish the Taylor Grazing 
Act, said, according to the Associated 
Press, that if Congress heeded the 
memorial “some 22,000 permittees stand 
to lose rights never before enjoyed in the 
use of Government land.” Mr. Brown- 
field further stated that the act “has al- 
most completely stabilized the livestock 
industry dependent upon the use of these 
lands.” 

My colleague the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr, NORRELL], at page 463 of 
the hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations on the Interior De- 
partment bill for 1946, said: 

I want to say to you that I have seen the 
Grazing Service develop, and I am a friend 
of this work, and my questions are not in- 
tended to indicate that I am opposed to the 
Service. I think you are doing a fine service. 


As to grazing fees, I will only say that, 
while an increase is being considered, no 
formal recommendation has been made 
by the Director of Grazing to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for an increased fee, 
and that the Secretary of the Interior 
has told the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
that a reasonable time will be given for 
the committee and the interested stock- 
men to present all the data possible, 
which will be given every consideration 
before any increase is determined. 

In this connection I would like to point 
out that all the benefits of the Taylor 
Grazing Act do not go directly to the 
stockmen who use the Federal range in 
grazing districts. This direct benefit, un- 
der the salaries and expenses appro- 
priation, only amounts to 68.6 percent of 
the appropriation requested. The other 
31.4 percent goes to the over-all public 
interest. 

Therefore, it is my thought in con- 
sidering appropriations for the Grazing 
Service, that this public benefit should 
always be given consideration. 

I hope, in this connection, in referring 
to thése things briefly, as I can only do in 
a few moments, that these people who 
are so interested—and we all ought to 
be interested—will remember that we 
have one great country and that we can- 
not legislate for one part of the country 
to the disadvantage of some other part. 
The great wide-open spaces of the West, 
that some people do not think so very 
important, make their great contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the country in gen- 
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eral, The West depletes its soil, its for- 
ests, and its mines, and sends its prod- 
ucts back to the centers of population 
where they are fabricated to create 
wealth for the whole Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Utah has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. AN- 
GELL] such time as he may desire. 

THE WAR ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE BONNEVILLE 
POWER ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill carries the appropriation for carry- 
ing on the activities of Bonneville Power 
Administration for the fiscal year 1946. 
The Budget estimate submitted to Con- 
gress by the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration is broken down into two parts: 
Operation and construction. The budg- 
eted operation limitation of $4,206,690 
is to be met with $3,500,000 of new appro- 
priation plus $706,690 by the use of pre- 
viously appropriated funds. The con- 
struction budget of $15,811,000 does not 
require new funds, as previous appropri- 
ations cover this. Practically, the con- 
struction budget submitted, since funds 
have been appropriated, only amounts 
to a statement of priority of projects. 

All of this is scheduled for the war 
effort, and will be determined by balanc- 
ing material and manpower allocations 
against war power needs. 

In the construction budget, I may say 
in passing, the only items in my district 
are: Troutdale substation additions, 
$890,000; and my district’s proportion- 
ate share of feeders and services alloca- 
tions of $2,600,000. 

I regret that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has seen fit to make a cut in the 
appropriation requested by this agency. 
Unfortunately, the major portion of the 
cut will fall upon the employees of the 
agency. I trust that the items will be 
restored to the bill so that the excellent 
job this agency is doing in the war effort 
will not be crippled. 

The basic policies and objectives set 
forth by Congress in the Bonneville Act 
and- applying to the Bonneville Power 
Administration have been a lifesaver 
during the war period. The availability 
of large amounts of low-cost electric 
power in the Pacitic Northwest, capable 
of being delivered at any point within a 
wide radius in the area, has made pos- 
sible the production of war materials and 
supplies in quantities heretofore unreal- 
ized 


The Bonneville Power Administration 
has provided electric power for war pro- 
duction, but in addition has also reduced 
the war cost on such important items as 
aluminum, magnesium, ferrosilicon, car- 
bide, and other critical war materials, 
On aluminum alone the power cost from 
Government-owned plants in the Pacific 
Northwest is 2 mills per kilowatt-hour as 
compared to 5 to 744 mills for Govern- 
ment-owned metal plants which are 
served by eastern fucl-produced power. 
The savings in 1 year in power cost of 2 
mills instead of 5 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
for example, amounts to nearly $15,000,- 
000 for the Pacific Northwest’s 1944 pro- 
duction of one-half billion pounds of 
aluminum. Based on this rate, savings 
only on the Northwest aluminum pro- 
duced with Bonneville power resulted in 
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a.saving to the Government of about 
$45,000,000 for the war period. 

In 1917 the market price of aluminum 
ranged from 35 cents to 64 cents per 
pound, having been 19 to 2714 cents 
per pound in 1913. In 1939 the market 
price of metallic aluminum was 20 cents 
per pound. Under the influence of the 
12-cent production cost of the Columbia 
River plants the metal price has been 
reduced at this time to about 15 cents 
on the average. In 1 year, through 
negotiations, the Federal Government 
recaptured $76,000,000. This recapture, 
plus the influence on metal price with 


,the quantities delivered, approximates 


$200,000,000. This is a saving to the 
Treasury that has been influenced by the 
low-cost Columbia River production. 


WAR MATERIALS 


The war materials and supplies used to 
crush the Axis Nations would have been 
produced in the United States regardless 
of cost. It follows, therefore, that the 
quantity of materials supplied is even 
more impressive than the savings 
achieved. 

The plants served directly by the 
Bonneville Power Administration have 
produced in excess of one and one-half 
billion pounds of pig aluminum up to 
the end of the calendar year 1944. This 
is over 30 percent of the national alu- 
minum production and represents the 
same percent of our total national air- 
plane preduction. In the calendar year 
1944 alone these plants produced 561,- 
700,000 pounds of pig aluminum, or 36 
percent of the national output for that 
year, even with 4 pot lines shut down 
after August 1944. The Bonneville Ad- 
ministration has also supplied motivat- 
ing power to one of the three large alu- 
minum sheet mills in the Nation, the 
annual capacity of which is 288,000,000 
pounds, or one-sixth of our entire na- 
tional rolling capacity, 


SHIPYARD ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Chairman, the entire Nation is 
aware of the achievements of the ship- 
yards in the Portland area. Three Kai- 
ser yards alone have produced 665 vessels 
to December 31, 1944, consisting of Lib- 
ertys, Victorys, tankers, aircraft car- 
riers, escort carriers, tank-landing 
barges, attack transports, and Navy aux- 
iliary orders. Four other shipyards in 
this same area produced 583 naval ves- 
sels, converted 6 merchant ships to air- 
craft carriers, assembled 350 locomotives 
for Russia, and produced numerous other 
equipment. One concern in Portland 
alone produced 3,500 lifeboats for the 
Navy and merchant marine. Shipyards 
in the Seattle-Tacoma area have been 
engaged in the most essential construc- 
tion of larger ships and, in addition, have 
handled battle repairs. All of these yards 
received all or a substantial part of their 
power from the Bonneville transmission 
grid. Ship-supply contracts in the 
Bonneville transmission area exceeded 
$3,000,000,000. Without the availability 
of the Columbia River power and the 
Bonneville transmission grid these ac- 
complishments would have been impos- 
sible. Over $2,300,000,000 worth of Air 
Force supply contracts have been made 
with northwestern manufacturing plants. 
The production of Flying Fortresses in 
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the Boeing plant is constantly making 
front-page news. In addition, this same 
transmission area has produced consid- 
erable parts and tools for the air pro- 
gram. 

OTHER MATERIALS 


Another important war production 
made possible by Columbia River power 
has been one-twelfth of the national 
magnesium capacity. Electro-metallur- 
gical, electro-chemical, and other manu- 
facturing plants have expanded their 
production capability through the use of 
hydropower. In addition, Columbia 
hydropower has displaced fuel generated 
energy of other power systems in the 
area, thereby saving the region and the 
Nation millions of barrels of critical fuel 
oil. 

These industrial miracles have been 
achieved without any curtailment in do- 
mestic, farm, and commercial uses of 
electricity in the region. This further 
contribution has been so substantial that 
the War Production Board in their re- 
cent brown-out order excluded the Pa- 
cific Northwest from such restrictions 
because of the availability of ample Fed- 
eral hydropower. 

BALANCED UTILIZATION 


The entire northwestern Congressional 
delegation as early as 1938 realized and 
stressed the importance of the necessary, 
balanced utilization to secure adequate 
employment. Over this entire period the 
delegation has worked together to point 


out what was needed to secure balanced’ 


utilization. During the last 4 years I 
have been the chairman of the informal 
House group working on this problem, 

In 1940 when the first Defense Com- 
mission was organized, the delegation 
called this matter to the attention of 
this Commission. I made a speech on the 
floor in May 1940 outlining what was 
needed for both defense and employ- 
ment. The war agencies were slow in 
giving attention to the suggestions of- 
fered by Members of Congress, 

Some of the reasons then given by the 
economists and the war agencies for not 
heeding these suggestions—in the light 
of later developments—dppear shame- 
fully ridiculous. The post-war destiny 
of the Pacific Northwest for the last 5 
years too often has been in the hands of 
men without western experience and 
without an understanding of the factors 
involved. The resulting decisions and 
the unbalanced utilization will impede 
full development in the Northwest dur- 
ing the coming reconversion period. 

THE IMPACT OF RECONVERSION 


Mr. Chairman, the impact of recon- 
version is going to be seriously felt in 
the Pacific Northwest. Proportionally, 
the adverse effect in this region will be 
four times as great as in any other sec- 
tion of this country. 

I trust that the Members of the House 
will read the February issue o: Fortune 
magazine, which devotes this entire 
publication to the Pacific Coast States, 
outlining conditions and problems. For- 
tune designates the transition from war 
to peace in this section as a “detour 
through purgatory,” but admits that the 
shock can be materially lessened by ag- 
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gressive early search for new power uses 
and new civilian industries. 

Therefore, I will today, by compara- 
tive analysis, give you a measure of the 
regional import of reconversion, and 
some suggestions for making the transi- 
tion easier. 

COMPARISONS 


The eastern regions of heaviest indus- 
trial concentration in the United States 
have an area approximately equal to that 
of the Columbia River watershed. This 
eastern area has 65 percent of all manu- 
facturing in the United States, and 56 
percent of national income, but only sup- 
plies a relatively smaller proportion of 
the raw basic materials. It produces 
but 25 percent of the Nation’s minerals, 4 
percent of the forest products, and 30 
percent of the fisheries. Its farm pop- 
ulation is 17 percent of the national to- 
tal, and its farm income is 25 percent 
of the national total. The average pop- 
ulation increase in war manufacturing 
centers in this region from 1940 to 1944 
is but 6 percent, whereas the area popu- 
lation increase is but 4 percent; 58 per- 
cent of all war contracts went into this 
region. The heaviest concentration of 
wealth is also in this area, approximat- 
ing 75 percent of the national total. 

Now let us outline, for comparative 
purposes, similar statistics covering the 
area of the Columbia watershed. The 
Columbia region has but 2.5 percent of 
the Nation’s manufacturing and 3 per- 
cent of the national income, although it 
has approximately 18 percent of the Na- 
tion’s resources—producing, for example, 
35 percent of the Nation’s timber supply, 
with 55 percent of the Nation’s merchant 
timber reserves. The mineral production 
of this area and its neighboring States 
is 25 percent of the national total, while 
the sea products of the Columbia Basin 
is 30 percent. Its farm income is but 
4.5 percent of the national total. The 
war contracts executed in this region are 
but 4 percent of the total, while the po- 
tential hydro kilowatt-hour is 48 percent 
of the Nation’s total. In all the indus- 
trial area of this region the population 
increase from 1940 to 1944 has been 26 
percent. In my district, for example, the 
war population increase has been 32 -per- 
cent, which, with San Diego, represents 
the greatest proportional increase in the 
entire country. Los Angeles has had a 
sizable increase, but its proportionate in- 
crease rate is only half that of the dis- 
trict I represent. 

POPULATION AND WAR EMPLOYMENT 


Now let us examine further factual de- 
tails by comparing results of the 1940 
census and a census recheck made in 
1944, The labor demand created by two 
predominating types of temporary indus- 
tries, namely, shipbuilding and airplane 
manufacture, required heavy labor im- 
portations. From 1940 through 1944, 
405,000 people moved into the Columbia 
Basin and Puget Sound area from east- 
ern States. The Kaiser Portland poll of 
these newcomers shows that only 24 per- 
cent had decided to return to their former 
domiciles. A similar poll made by the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce indicated 
that 79 percent of the newcomers had de- 
cided to remain in the Northwest. 
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The number of wartime actual em- 
ployees in the region have increased by 
235,000, which is 38 percent of those ac- 
tually employed in 1939. The heaviest 
increase has been in my district, with 
a 43-percent increased rate. In addition 
to these war workers, this region has sent 
about 305,000 young men into the armed 
services. If we discount the Kaiser and 
Seattle polls a reasonable amount to de- 
termine the workers that will remain in 
the Northwest, and assume a 60-percent 
estimating base, we will find that the 
region will have around 400,000 prospec- 
tive employees looking for jobs in addi- 
tion to the 600,000 who were gainfully 
employed in 1940. Nowhere in this 
country, aside from San Diego, will such 
an unbalance be found to exist. In 1939 
the actual employment was but 85 per- 
cent of availible labor supply. Thus 
far, I have only covered direct industrial 
employment. In appraising the over-all 
situation we must remember that for 
every employee thrown out of work there 
will be between 1 and 2 other people in- 
directly and adversely affected. 

INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


To soften the shock of reconversion, 
we must plan in advance for new mar- 
kets, new outlets, and new uses of native 
resources. The war has industrialized 
the West, but this war process has used 
temporary types of industry. When the 
reconversion or cut-backs come, we must 
be prepared to substitute a permanent 
base for the temporary boom. 

If our free-enterprise system is to sur- 
vive in this world of chaos, Government 
must provide a healthy climate for ex- 
pansion of post-war stability. To secure 
Stability, Government must do all in its 
power to stabilize population shifts and 
promote reemployment. The western re- 
sources balance sheet has more on the 
asset side than on the liability sheet, 
Therefore, we have a substantial founda- 
tion for constructive effort. A course 
should be properly charted to avoid dan- 
gerous cutthroat competition. Investi- 
gation shows that when industries are 
brought into a region on wheels they 
generally go out the same way. The in- 
dustries which survive and grow are 
those which are able to manufacture 
better and cheaper from local raw mate- 
rials and under local environment. 

This idea cannot materialize without 
feasibility, survey, and resource inven- 
tories. Therefore, my purpose today is 
to stress the importance of the advance 
marketing surveys in the Bonneville 
budget, which is before you. Unemploy- 
ment is going to be disastrous unless 
some advance effort is made to find new 
types of employment. The only way 
that the transition can be softened is 
by advance blueprinting, The Govern- 
ment has a large investment in the 
northwestern plants. It is good busi- 
ness and good policy to keep these plants 
operating in the post-war period. It 
will salvage the Government’s invest- 
ments in the plants, utilize Bonneville 
Grand Coulee power, develop the im- 
mense natural resources of the North- 
west, as well as provide employment. 
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NEW BUSINESS ZXPENSE 


New business expenditures is a recog- 
nized procedure and an authorized ex- 
pense in the electrical- industry. The 
industry recognizes that market expan- 
sion is not possible without such expen- 
ditures. In the pre-war years the offi- 
cial report filed with F. P. C., covering 
all private power companies having gross 
revenues over $5,000,000 per annum, show 
that these companies spent on the aver- 
age of 2.75 percent of their gross reve- 
nues for new business activities. If a 
private industry were operating the Bon- 
neville administration, they would bud- 
get about $635,000 for new business ex- 
pense on the basis of reported revenues. 

As I analyze the budget for the Bon- 
neville administration, the funds re- 
quested for new business in the fiscal 
year 1946, which is sometimes designated 
as advanced-marketing surveys, totals 
about $365,000, which is but 1.5 percent 
of the estimated revenues. Therefore, 
the budget estimate before you appears 
low rather than high for even normal 
pre-war new business efforts. Last year, 
as I remember it, Congress granted 
$127,000 for such work. 

This work can be carried on in my 
opinion, and should be for economical 
operation, through the use of consult- 
ants. Men who have the requisite ex- 
perience to qualify for such work are 
at an age where they are beyond any 
manpower problems, I know that this 
type of assistance can be secured, and 
there will be no manpower problem con- 
nected with such an allowance. The 
Bonneville Act permits this type of work 
and the use of consultants. 

TYPES OF NEW BUSINESS EFFORTS 


Mr. Chairman, there are numerous 
possibilities for resource utilization in 
the Northwest. A few of the fields that 
might profitably be surveyed can be 
briefly suggested. These are: 

First. Light metal, fabrication, forg- 
ing, castings, and extrusion. 

Second. Fertilizer manufacture, 

Third. Alloy steels. 

Fourth. Calcium carbide products. 

Fifth, Plastics. 

Sixth. Wood wastes. 

Seventh. Agricultural products, 

Eighth. Acids and caustics. 

Ninth. Paper pulp and paper, 

Tenth. Satellite industries. 

Eleventh. Mineral utilization. 

Twelfth. Fuel replacement. 

Thirteenth. Raw materials. 

Fourteenth. Farm markets. 

Fifteenth. Sprinkle irrigation. 

Sixteenth. Export markets. 

And many offshoots of these main 
classifications. 

The pool conducted by Fortune maga- 
zine amongst eastern and western manu- 
facturers indicates that most of the man- 
ufacturers recognize post-war export op- 
portunities in Latin America, China, 
Russia, Southwest Pacific, and in a lesser 
degree in Europe, for western products. 
Eastern manufacturers predict greater 
western sales than in the pre-war period, 
About half of the eastern manufacturers 
polled by Fortune indicated that they 
will open up western affiliates, but the 
sales and service outlets numbered 4.5 
to each manufacturing branch. 
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In the past decade international com- 
mercial activities were largely confined 
to the Atlantic. The future will see a 
large commercial expansion in the Pa- 
cific. We should prepare to secure our 
natural share of potential markets. 


ALASKA DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, I note with regret that 
the committee has not seen fit to allow 
in this bill any funds for studies and 
plans to provide for the development of 
Alaska under the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. This vast territory is our last great 
frontier which can provide homes for 
‘additional people, particularly for re- 
turning veterans. Many of those who 
have had experience in Alaska wish to 
return to that territory, but the distances 
are so great and the cost of living so 
high that few of those who do return will 
be able to succeed unless more specific 
information is obtained and made avail- 
able. I am personally familiar with 
Alaska and know that the fishing indus- 
try provides the greatest source of liveli- 
hood for its people. I know also that 
under existing conditions the salmon 
fishery, so far as the quantity of fish 
taken from the waters is concerned, is 
exploited to the maximum possible ex- 
tent. There are, however, important 
possibilities for increasing the runs of 
salmons if access to additional spawning 
grounds can be provided. Many of the 
streams, particularly those that are uti- 
lized by the pink salmon, which is the 
most important species in southeastern 
Alaska, are quite short and they are 
often blocked by waterfalls short dis- 
tances from their mouths. A program 
for the construction of ladders around 
these falls or for providing other means 
of getting the fish above them, would 
greatly increase the spawning area avail- 
able. Since this is a limiting factor upon 
the production of these salmon and since 
this species returns as adult fish 2 years 


- after the spawn is deposited in the gravel, 


such a program would provide a quick 
means of furnishing additional food and 
additional employment. 

There are other fish which are also ca~ 
pable of being exploited and developed 
into productive fisheries, but again our 
lack of knowledge of their seasonal 
abundance and distribution and the dis- 
tances and expenses involved combine to 
make it difficult, if not impossible, for 
individual owners of small fishing boats 
to do the necessary testing and explora- 
tory work. It is my understanding that 
some of the bottom fisheries of Alaskan 
waters are probably the greatest unde- 
veloped fishery resources left in North 
America, and I believe that if accurate, 
up-to-date information were available, 
a very considerable number of ex-serv- 
icemen would be able to make a living 
fishing in these waters. 

There are other types of studies that 
would produce information which would 
greatly assist anyone desiring to settle 
in this great territory. I am mentioning 
these as examples only and expressing 
the earnest hope that some means will 
be found to make it possible for those 
who wish to settle in Alaska, particularly 
ex-servicemen, to be provided with ade- 
quate information and guidance. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Horan]. 

Mr, HORAN. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, I appreciate fully the difficulties that 
confront subcommittees considering ap- 
propriation bills for the various depart- 
ments of the Government. We have a 
most difficult task in any event and es- 
pecially in this period of transition from 
war to peace. The handling by the sub- 
committee of the Interior appropriation 
bill was undoubtedly a tedious and try- 
ing ordeal and the members of the com- 
mittee are to be congratulated on the 
patience with which they handled the 
various problems. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I fear that 
the Interior appropriation bill as re- 
ported out failed to recognize that the 
time has come for this Congress to take 
aggressive constructive steps to: prepare 
the Nation for peace through providing 
employment for returning servicemen 
and settlement opportunities for them 
on irrigated land in the West, where they 
can become self-sustaining. 

With the allied armies now in Berlin, 
and Germany virtually crushed, the time 
is here when we can look to the end of 
this major phase of World War II. It is 
true that the gallant Army and Navy 
have yet a tremendous task in the Pa- 
cific, but the progress being made indi- 
cates that Japan will soon be reduced to 
a state similar to that of Germany. Un- 
der these circumstances, it seems to me 
that the Congress should provide funds 
now for such organizations as the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation to complete field in- 
vestigations and to prepare plans and 
specifications so that necessary precon- 
struction work can be done and actual 
construction of irrigation and multiple- 
purpose projects in the West begin 
promptly when war veterans begin re- 
turning in greater numbers. 

As a matter of fact, servicemen are 
now being discharged at a rate exceed- 
ing 100,000 a month and while a great 
many of them are being absorbed in war 
industries, the employment situation in 
many sections of the West, as well as 
the rest of the country, will soon be- 
come critical. We certainly should not 
seek economy at the expense of the 
returning veterans. We could afford bil- 
lions to wage war, and destruction; cer- 
tainly we should afford millions for pro- 
duction and constructive opportunities. 

In reporting the Interior appropria- 
tion bill, the committee paid a well-de- 
served tribute to the contributions the 
Cureau of Reclamation projects are mak- 
ing to the prosecution of the war through 
its war-food program and the power pro- 
duced for war industries. I commend 
the committee for this recognition of a 
job well done but insist that the Bureau 
of Reclamation or any other organiza- 
tion charged with similar responsibili- 
ties must have adequate funds to prepare 
it to do a real job in providing employ- 
ment for returning servicemen. This 
employment will lead to permanent im- 
provements that v11 return the costs di- 
rectly and indirectly to the Federal 
Treasury through the creation of irri- 
gated farms and self-supporting indus- 
tries by power production. These facts 
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impress me and I believe will impress 
every Meraber of the Congress who gives 
it consideration. 

Without a dissenting vote the Congress 
has very properly voted billions of dol- 
lars for the prosecution of the war. We 
have not blinked at appropriation bills 
carrying as much as $26,000,000,000 for 
1 year’s expenditures by a single agency. 
Yet, I read with amazement that modest 
budget estimates for general investiga- 
tions and preconstruction work by the 
Eureau of Reclamation have been slashed 
on the theory that this important prep- 
aration for post-war work should await 
peace. 

As much as I dislike disagreeing with 
my 2ble colleagues on the Appropriation 
Committee, I call attention to a few of 
the reductions made in H. R. 3024, which, 
I believe, should be corrected. 

The committee, on page 16 of its re- 
port, approve an improved method of 
providing administrative funds for 
salaries and expenses of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, but reduces the amount of 
the appropriation for this purpose from 
$4,000,000 to $2,500,000. I feel that the 
original «mount recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget should be restored. 

I note that a $500,000 appropriation 
recommended by the Budget Bureau for 
a transmission line in connection with 
the Colorado-B'g Thompson project in 
Colorado has been omitted.° I feel that 
it is a grave mistake, both as a war 
measure and for post-war development, 
to deprive the people of that section of 
Colorado and Nebraska of publicly owned 
transmission facilities to carry power 
produced at Government-owned power 
planis. 

The seduction ir. the estimate of from 
$5,500,000 to $1,425,000 for general field 
investigations and preconstruction work 
by the Bureau of Reclamation will seri- 
ously cripple the Bureau’s efforts to have 
a shelf of projects ready to begin con- 
struction when veterans’ employment is 
needed. I hope the Budget estimate can 
be restored before the bill is finally en- 
acted into law. 

It was with astonishment that I read 
at the top of page 18 of the committce’s 
report that it had, in reducing the Cen- 
tral Valley appropriation $1,000,000, spe- 
cifically disapproved an item to complete 

-plans for a steam-power plant in connec- 
tion with that project. It also disap- 
proved an item of $100,000 for planning 
for transmission lines and switchyards. 
Both of these items relate to facilities 
essential to public power development 
in connection with the Central Valley 
project. The Federal Government has 
spent nearly $100,000 for Shasta Dam 
and power plant and Congress should 
provide the funds that will enable the 
Bureau of Reclamation to have plans 
completed for the construction of facili- 
ties that will enable it to market Central 
Valley power. My colleagues from Cali- 
fornia will give the committee m ore de- 
tails as to this grievous error in the sub- 
committee’s action. Also to be deplored 
is the elimination of the Budget estimate 
of $490,000 for preliminary work in con- 

-nection with the Kings River project in 
California by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. This project, as the late President 
Roosevelt held, is predominantly irriga- 
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tion and therefore should be constructed 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

My friends from the Missouri River 
Valley will undoubtedly deal adequately 
with the reduction of the Budget esti- 
mate of $4,480,000 for preconstruction 
work by the Bureav of Reclamation and 
other agencies of the Department of the 
Interior on authorized Missouri River 
Basin projects. My observation with re- 
spect to the reduction in the funds for 
other preconstruction work applies to 
the action in recommending only $1,440,- 
0C0 for this important advance planning 
for post-war construction. 

I will now come, Mr. Chairman, to the 
Columbia Basin project, which is in my 
State. The irrigation development of 
the Columbia Basin project is the num- 
ber one post-war development that the 
Bureau of Reclamation has planned. 
The Budget estimate of $8,332,000 pro- 
vided funds as follows: 


Dam and power plant__.-------- $1, 500, 000 


Spillway reconditioning---.---.. 2, 632, 000 
Irrigation system (preconstruc- 

[ot Peete ee Re wn eR Eee 2, 000, 000 
Land-purchase program-_-_-..--.- 2, 000, 000 
Examination and surveys_-.-.--- 200, 000 

Total. -. 22a awn eee 8, 332, 000 


The reduction of $2,332,000 made in 
reporting the Interior appropriation bill 
will seriously hamper some of the impor- 
tant functions which were recognized by 
the Bureau of the Budget. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior has recently approved 
the forms of repayment contracts with 
the irrigation districts, and the land- 
owners of these districts, I am sure, will 
agree to the contracts at the forthcom- 
ing election. It is, therefore, of the ut- 
most importance that the Bureau of 
Reclamation be prepared to go ahead 
rapidly with the preconstruction work 
on the irrigation system and the land- 
purchase program so that the irrigation 
facilities can be speedily constructed. 


The construction work will provide em-" 


ployment for returning servicemen, de- 
mobilized civilian war workers in the 
Pacific Northwest, and irrigated land 
that will be developed will assure settle- 
ment opportunities for these people who 
deserve the consideration of the Con- 
gress. It is my hope, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Congress, before the Interior 
appropriation bill becomes law, will have 
restored the Budget estimates for the im- 
portant items I have mentioned, as well 
as for others which are necessary to en- 
able the Bureau of Reclamation to pre- 
pare for peace, since the war clouds are 
now being dissipated by our gallant 
Army and Navy. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
25 minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
{Mr. DworsHAk]. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened with a great deal of interest 
to the debate here yesterday and today, 
much of which has been on the part of 
my colleagues from the Western States. 
They are primarily interested in the var- 
ious items contained in this appropria- 
tion bill for 1946. I yield to none of 
my colleagues in my devotion to the up- 
building and development of the western 
part of this country; yet having served 
on this subcommittee during the past 
few months while this bill was under con- 
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sideration and while the hearings were 
being held, I have recognized it is not 
necessarily a display of loyalty to the In- 
terior Department to follow blindly, to 
accept every suggestion, and to approve 
every budget estimate submitted by those 
various bureaus in the Department. 
Those officials are not infallible: and we 
in Congress, when appropriating these 
funds from the Public Treasury, have a 
joint responsibility to see that as few 
mistakes and as few blunders as possible 
are committed by those agencies. That 
is something that has been frequently 
overlooked. 

As a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and this particular subcom- 
mittee, I feel that I have a responsibility 
not only to the West and to the State 
which I have the honor to represent in 
this House, but likewise to the other areas, 
and particularly to the Federal Treas- 
ury; because it is upon the Members of 
the House and primarily upon the mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee 
that this responsibility rests. 

I listened with much interest to the 
remarks made by my distinguished col- 
league, the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Reclamation and Irrigation, 
the gentleman from Arizona, than whom 
there is no more loyal and conscientious 
member in this body. Yesterday he took 
issue with some of the comments made by 
the ranking minority member of this 
committee in regard to the reimbursable 
aspects of reclamation. For instance, the 
gentleman mentioned that possibly the 
entire development program—and he is 
interested in it just as I am—is being 
jeopardized because there have been some 
reductions made in the funds requested 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. I should 
like to call his attention to the fact that 
in this bill funds are provided to the ex- 
tent of $6,000,000 in excess of the funds 
which have been currently appropriated 
for the Bureau of Reclamation. 

LARGE BALANCES IN FUNDS 


Further, I should like to direct the 
gentleman’s attention to a report sub- 
mitted to our subcommittee by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, listing the unob- 
ligated balances and cash balances as of 
January 31, 1945, in the construction 
fund of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

I shall not mention the individual 
items, but these totals show the unobli- 
gated balance in the construction funds 
in the Bureau of Reclamation on January 
31, 1945, amounted to $47,681,000. The 
cash balance on the same date was ap- 
proximately $67,000,000. The estimated 
carry-over on June 30 of this fiscal year 
to 1946 is placed at $16,639,000. So my 
good friend from Arizona can readily see 
that the committee has not dealt too 
harshly with the construction projects 


‘of the Bureau of Reclamation, many of 


which have been held up for the past 2 
or 3 years because of the acute manpower 
shortage and the lack of essential neces- 
sary materials. 

I should like also to refer to a state- 
ment made by the gentleman in regard 
to the basic law involving the repayment 
of reclamation construction costs. He, 
inadvertently I am sure, made the state- 
ment that the interest rate of 3 percent 
was amortized in the repayments made 
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by reclamation districts. He surely 
must have been thinking about the 3 
percent interest which is added to that 
part of the construction cost of any proj- 
ect which is allocated to power develop- 
ment; because, while the principal is re- 
paid over a period of 40 years there is no 
provision made for the payment of in- 
terest on that part of the cost of any 
multiple-purpose development which is 
allocated to the construction of reclama- 
tion facilities. 
VITAL WAR CONTRIBUTION 


I was impressed by the statement made 
by Mr. Bashore, Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, when he testified 
before our committee. I refer to his 
statement that during the year 1944 
about $400,000,000 of foodstuffs were pro- 
duced on the Federal reclamation proj- 
ects. Likewise, I point with pride to the 
splendid production record of those 
power plants in the Columbia River Basin 
for the aluminum plants, shipyards, and 
aircraft factories. There has been a 
production of a million kilowatt-hours— 
àa maximum production with existing 
facilities during the past 2 years—and 
that power has made a vital contribution 
to the production of the essential supplies 
required for the prosecution of the war. 

On the basis that there will be a vast 
public works project of a permanent na- 
ture in the post-war period, the Bureau 
of Reclamation is planning an extensive 
expansion, Commissioner Bashore tes- 
tified before our committee that, since 
1902 when the Federal reclamation pro- 
gram was instituted, up to the present 
time, approximately $922,000,000 have 
been expended, or a little less than 
$1,000,000,000, over the past 42 years. 

It might be assumed that this is an 
unusually large sum, even though vir- 
tually all of it eventually will be repaid 
to the Federal Government. However, it 
is noteworthy that this amount of money 
expended in the Federal reclamation pro- 
gram is the equivalent of what was spent 
during a 3-week period in 1944 under our 
lend-lease program. I am stressing this 
basis of comparison so that Americans 
who live outside of the arid west may 
fully realize that, when compared to such 
activities as lend-lease, our national 
reclamation program has not involved 
exceptionally large sums of money. 
There are hundreds of cities and 
towns embracing prosperous communi- 
ties where there was once only desert 
sage-brush land. These irrigated areas 
have contributed materially during the 
war period such essential foods as beans, 
potatoes, dairy products, meat products, 
sugar beets, and peas. 

HUGE COLUMBIA BASIN DEVELOPMENT 


The largest single development cur- 
rently being planned is the Columbia 
Basin project, which is estimated to cost 
approximately $500,000,000, embracing 
an eventual power development of.almost 
2,000,000 kilowatts and the irrigation of 
approximately 1,000,000 acres of land. 
Our committee conducted extensive 
hearings on this project and on the 
Bonneville Power Administration which 
distributes the power generated at both 
Bonneville Dam and Grand Coulee Dam. 
Although the power facilities at Grand 
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Coulee have been only about half com- 
pleted, approximately 1,000,000 kilowatts 
of power have been generated during the 
war years at that plant, most of which 
power has been utilized by war industries 
connected with the vast shipbuilding and 
aircraft production. One of the most 
difficult problems of the post-war period 
will be to provide alternative consumers 
of Grand Coulee power when the war 
demand subsides. 

Much confusion developed in our hear- 
ings because of the divergence of data 
and information presented by various 
witnesses in behalf of Bonneville Power 
Administration and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. Although witnesses con- 
tended that careful planning has been 
completed, not only for the construction 
of the entire Columbia Basin project, 
but for the ultimate reimbursement to 
the Federal Government of the half bil- 
lion dollars spent on this project, it is 
apparent that there are many uncertain 
factors which make such long-range 
planning extremely difficult. Although 
Federal reclamation has been in progress 
for more than 40 years, the Bureau of 
Reclamation now proposes to adopt sev- 
eral innovations in the Columbia Basin 
project which will likely be used as a 
precedent in the planning of subsequent 
projects in other States. For this rea- 
son, it is most pertinent to refer briefly 
to some of the cost factors and the allo- 
cations for repayment which will be used 
in this particular development. 

The Bonneville Power Administration 
is selling power generated at Grand 
Coulee for $17.50 per kilowatt-year, al- 
though it was established that only about 
half of this amount. was paid by the 
Power Administration to the Grand 
Coulee project. Witnesses before our 
committee stated that this rate was es- 
tablished in 1938 and that the figure was 
intended to cover all costs that would be 
incurred under the Bonneville Act, in- 
cluding amortization of the investment 
allocated to power over a reasonable pe- 
riod. A Bonneville official stated: 

I do not think the figure was mathemat- 
ically and directly related to any particular 
costs or any particular amortization period. 


He then added: 


Present indications are it was a pretty good 
guess in the early days or rather an estimate. 


Upon further inquiry, the official con- 
tended this guess has been shown to be 
rather accurate. although no testimony 
was submitted upon which to justify the 
assertion that this “guess” has justified 
the extremely low price of $17.50 per kilo- 
watt-year. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, DWORSHAE. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. Would the gentleman be 
able to make a comparison, based upon 
the cost of power in the T. V. A.? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I might briefly re- 
ply that I have studied the T. V. A. rates 
and got a basis for comparison of rates 
charged by the Bonneville Power.Admin- 
istration, and I find, on the basis of 
power purchased and sold to municipal- 
ities or publicly owned utilities, the rates 
run from 50 percent to 100 percent higher 
in the classifications of T. V. A. There 
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may be intangible cost factors which are 
incorporated in the $17.50 rate used by 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 

Mr. ANGELL. It is a fact, is it not, 
that these rates at Bonneville have been 
approved by the Federal Power Com- 
mission? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I believe that is 
true. I presume that same power com- 
mission approved all of the rates 
charged by the T, V. A. Ihave no quarrel 
with that, except with a keen sense of my 
responsibility as a Member of the House 
and of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, I believe it is my duty to find out 
whether there is any need of remedial 
measures or readjustment, as far as any 
facilities of the Interior Department are 
concerned. 

Mr. ANGELL. Is it not also true that 
the law specifically provides that 
charges must be readjusted every 5 
years? 

Mr. DWORSHAE. I think that is true. 
I am sure that, based on the informa- 
tion I have gleaned in this study of the 
past few months, the pltimate success of 
that vast development in the Columbia 
River Basin will depend largely upon the 
intelligent application of business prin- 
ciples on the part of the various Federal 
agencies involved. 

Mr. ANGELL. I agree with that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. With reference to 
what the gentleman said about the 
T. V. A. rates being a yardstick, I call the 
attention of the gentleman to the chap- 
ter in the book by Mr. Lilienthal, the 
Chairman of the T. V. A., in which he 
discusses yardsticks, and in which he very 
definitely brings out the point that a 
yardstick is not, when applied to power 
rates, something that can be applied to 
all areas alike, but one would naturally 
run into different rates in different areas. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I realize that it is 
also necessary to establish a yardstick 
for various classes of service in the great 
Northwest. 


IRRIGATION COST ALLOCATED 


Original estimates of the total cost of 
Grand Coulee project have been revised 
frequently, and the latest figure is $487,- 
000,000. The Assistant Commissioner of 
Reclamation declared that, while the ir- 
rigation works beyond the dam construc- 
tion will cost $280,782,000, it is contem- 
plated that reclamation features of the 
project will be required to repay $85 per 
acre instead of $273 per acre, which is 
the actual cost of placing approximately 
1,000,000 acres under cultivation. Testi- 
mony at the hearing indicated that power 
revenue will be required to repay the 
cost not only of the power portion of the 
total cost, but, likewise, to assume ap- 
proximately $193,000,000, which consti- 
tutes the difference between $85 and $273 
per acre. Witnesses stated the self-liqui- 
dating part of the half-billion-dollar in- 
vestment charged to power will be $398,- 
565,000. 

Members of Congress should be in- 
terested in the ruling made on March 22, 
1945, by the Secretary of the Interior in 
arbitrarily deciding that a construction 
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charge of $85 per irrigable acre should be 
made for land on the Columbia Basin 
project. Although the Reclamation Proj- 
ect Act of 1938. and other reclamation 
statutes provide for repayment of such 
charges over a period of 40 years, the 
Secretary also ruled that, under the pro- 
posed repayment plan in the Columbia 
Basin, the water users will have a min- 
imum period of 50 years in which to make 
repayments, “this period comprising an 
anticipated 10-year development period 
during which no construction charges 
will be payable.” In setting this ex- 
tremely low-cost per-acre repayment 
charge, the Secretary has called atten- 
tion to several other advantages for water 
users, such as power for pumping at a 
rate of one-half mill per kilowatt-hour. 


HIGHER COSTS ELSEWHERE 


Commissioner Bashore testified at the 
hearing that many Federal reclamation 
projects already completed and now in 
process of construction have contracted 
to repay larger sums to the Federal Gov- 
ernment than $85 per acre. Further in- 
quiry developed that the Roza extension 
of the Yakima project has costs of $244 
per acre. In Oregon, the Owyhee project 
pays $180; the Deschutes project, $120; 
and the Vale project, $100 per acre. 
There are many other instances wherein 
repayment costs exceed $85, including 
the Boise-Payette project in Idaho, which 
is obligated to repay $133 per acre, and 
the Arrowrock-Anderson Ranch project, 
which carries a construction cost of $108 
per acre. 

I am not so much concerned about 
the specific amount which the Secretary 
of the Interior has determined shall be 
repaid per acre in the Columbia Basin 
as I am in the possibilities that other 
projects with much higher construction 
charges, as well as future developments 
under the Bureau of Reclamation, will 
expect comparable treatment and make 
demands for additional reclamation sub- 
sidies. This is a fundamental issue 
which may have far-reaching signifi- 
cance to the entire Federal reclamation 
program. 

Another development during the hear- 
ings on this bill is the basis upon which 
the self-liquidating power repayments 
are predicated. Under existing law the 
allocations of total costs made for power 
facilities are repayable to the Govern- 
ment over a 50-year period with interest 
computed at 3 percent. The hearings dis- 
closed that a new question has arisen 
which involves the determination of 
whether that part of repayment costs to 
be absorbed by power, as between the 
actual cost of reclamation per acre and 
the amount to be repaid by the water 
user, shall include merely the principal or 
also interest. It must be kept in mind 
that these additional costs which are said 
to be self-liquidating and which will be 
offset by power revenues, will run.in ex- 
cess of 50 years. 

GRAND COULEE POWER REVENUE 


The Bureau of Reclamation reports 
that during the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1944, total power revenues from 
Grand Coulee amounted to $5,804,450, 
based upon a wholesale rate of approxi- 
mately 1 mill per kilowatt-hour. There 
have been eight generators operating at 
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maximum capacity at Grand Coulee with 
a production of about 1,000,000 kilowatts 
of power and a load factor of about 90 
percent of capacity. Officials of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and Bonneville 
Power Administration testified at the 
hearings that a reduction of between 40 
percent and 50 percent in the power de- 
mand is anticipated when the war ends, 
and particularly when the aluminum 


‘plants in the Northwest curtail opera- 


tions. This will mean a drastic reduc- 
tion in the gross power receipts, al- 
though probably there will be a limited 
reduction in the current power operating 
costs at Grand Coulee, which have been 
placed at $995,000 annually. Upon the 
basis of stimulated wartime operation 
during 1944, the figures submitted by 
these agencies indicate that it would re- 
quire more than 80 years to liquidate the 
total power investment at Grand Coulee, 

It will be contended that, when the 
full capacity of almost 2,000,000 kilo- 
watts is installed, the power revenues 
will be correspondingly increased and 
thus make possible repayment of the 
power costs within a shorter period of 
time. However, there will likely be a re- 
duction in Grand Coulee power revenues 
for several years after the war. It will 
be necessary to counteract this loss by 
providing additional outlets for this 
power in the years ahead. It was ad- 
mitted that the $17.50 per kilowatt-year 
rate charged consumers by the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration had no math- 
ematical basis; and so, it is difficult to 
reconcile these rates, net revenues, and 
repayments at Grand Coulee on the basis 
that there is any prospect of repayment 
within 50 years as is provided by law. 
In view of the fact that power proceeds 
will be expected to liquidate not only that 
part of the entire cost of Grand Coulee 
Dam and power facilities directly allo- 
cated to power, but likewise a reclama- 
tion subsidy of about $193,000,000, it is 
obvious that careful planning should be 
done to safeguard the Goyernment’s in- 
terests as well as to avoid developments 
which may handicap continued reclama- 
tion progress. 

SOLICITOR RULES ON INTEREST 


I should like to call your attention to 
the opinion handed down by the solicitor 
of the Interior Department on Septem- 
ber 29, 1944, dealing with this question, 
which appears on page 1268. Not only 
will this opinion involve about $75,000,- 
000 in this particular instance, thus 
vitally affecting the Government’s in- 
vestment in this project, but it is likely 
that the precedent established by this 
opinion will become the pattern to be 
used in subsequent reclamation develop- 
ment involving power features, 

I am wholly sympathetic to the exten- 
sive development in the Columbia River 
Basin which will provide the fullest utili- 
zation of the natural resources of the 
States of Washington, Oregon, and Ida- 
ho. However, I believe that all of these 
facts should be called to the attention of 
the Congress, because the first appropri- 
ation for reclamation development at 
Grand Coulee is contained in this bill. 
Necessarily, many additional millions of 
dollars of appropriations will be re- 
quested of Congress, anc it will be bene- 
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ficial, not only. to the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the Federal Government, but 
also to the Columbia Basin project, to 
have this long-range program based 
upon sound economic factors. 

The Secretary of the Interior and the 
Commissioner of Reclamation recently 
appeared before the House Irrigation 
Committee to outline a post-war recla- 
mation program amounting to almost 
$5,000,000,000. If these projects, involv- 
ing vast appropriations, are to receive the 
approval of Congress, it is only reason- 
able to expect adherence to sound busi- 
ness principles in providing for the re- 
payment of these funds to the Federal 
Treasury. 

As we envision this extensive reclama- 
tion development in the post-war era to 
provide homes for returning veterans, to 
take up and supplant with peacetime 
activities and industry the wartime ac- 
tivity which has played such a promi- 
nent part in the development of the 
Northwest in the past few years, we must 
plan in such a way that this Congress 
and the people of the United States will 
not frown upon the future development 
under the direction. of the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Bonneville Power 
Administration. If we are faithful to 
our trust, and if the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and this Interior Subcom- 
mittee do their job conscientiously, they 
will receive the support of the Congress 
and the American people, which is ex- 
tremely essential not only in planning 
but in consummating this development 
in the Northwest which will make such a 
vital contribution to the post-war pro- 
gram. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK, I yield to the 
gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. I think the gentle- 
man has made a fine statement. That 
is what a lot of us in the West are won- 
dering about. The gentleman spoke of 
lend-lease, and the fact that other ap- 
propriation subcommittees have appro- 
priated $7,000,000,000, $24,000,000,0C0, 
and other such sums with very little 
knowledge of where the money was going. 
But when we come here for $1,000,000 
for the reclamation of agriculture, then 
we start to look at the Treasury and 
wonder where we are going. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. It is time that this 
body and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions gave some scrutiny and considera- 
tion to the status of our Federal Treas- 
ury. We already have a national debt 
in excess of $250,000,000,000. Already 
the veterans of this Second World War 
are being discharged and returning home 
to ascertain what has been done by all 
of us who remained on the. home front. 
We want them to realize that if extrava- 
gance and waste were justifiable as we 
poured out those billions of dollars to 
support the war effort and to minimize 
the loss of human life, it is now time for 
the strictest economy. 

At this critical hour of the country’s 
history, can we justify the continued 
extravagance of Federal budgets or defi- 
cits which have averaged $5,000,000,000 
monthly? Let us plan this post-war re- 
construction upon a sound basis so that 
our sons and daughters, when they re- 
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turn home from their war service, will 
believe that at least we made some effort 
to prevent these huge deficits. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Briefly. 

Mr. HORAN. Yes; and we also want 
to provide them with an opportunity, do 
we not? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Yes; and the op- 
portunities which will enable them to re- 
sume civilian activities and not to assume 
any unreasonable obligations which will 
foredoom them to failure when they re- 
turn to civil life. 

Mr. HORAN. That is right. Will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Yes. 

Mr. HORAN. I wish to commend my 
colleague the gentleman from Idaho for 
a fine presentation. I was wondering 
whether, in your studies of the rate base, 
if, as I understand it, it was pointed out 
that the generators of Grand Coulee are 
rated at 107,000 kilowatts? I believe the 
rate is based upon that figure. The rea- 
son I raise that question is because in 
actual operation they are producing 120,- 
000 kilowatts and I believe there is a dif- 
ference there of 13,000 kilowatts. The 
9 generators, then, would supply 117,- 
000 extra kilowatts. This is a double 
advantage, and should be reflected both 
in the rates and the amortization sched- 
ule, = 

BUREAU’S 1946 OBJECTIVES 


Mr. DWORSHAK. In order to ac- 
quaint Members with the 1946 objectives 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, I desire 
to insert at this point part of a state- 
ment submitted by the Bureau and ap- 
pearing on page 933 of the hearings: 


Increased production of food from irrigated 
land in the West and more hydroelectric 
power for war purposes are the major ob- 
jectives of the Bureau of Reclamation for 
the fiscal year 1946. Without interfering 
with the prosecution of the war, the Bureau 
is getting ready for a post-war public-works 
program through the completion of surveys, 
plans, and specifications so that jobs for 
returning servicemen and settlement oppor- 
tunities on irrigated land can be assured. 

Six major purposes are reflected in the 
justifications for the appropriation estimates, 
which were transmitted to the Congress by 
the President on recommendation of the 
Bureau of the Budget: 

First. Improvement of the administrative 
organization of the Bureau of Reclamation 
will be effected through operations that will 
result from the consolidation of administra- 
tive accounts under the $4,000,000 salary and 
expense item (general public-works program) 
to be paid wholly from the reclamation fund 
(not from the general fund of the Treasury). 
The Bureau will be enabled to administer 
more efficiently and expedite the return to 
the Treasury of the repayable parts of the 
Federal investment of more than $922,000,000 
in irrigation, power, and multiple-purpose 
projects. It also will be in a better position 
to carry on the war programs for increased 
food and power, and prepare for a post-war 
public-works program to provide employ- 
ment in construction and settlement oppor- 
tunities on irrigated land in the West for 
returning servicemen, 

Second. The operation and maintenance 
items, all of which are self-liquidating, are 
related directly to war food and power pur- 
poses. They are to provide the irrigation 
service required for more than 4,000,000 acres 
watered by reclamation systems, and to oper- 
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ate hydroelectric power plants with installa- 
tions of nearly 244 million kilowatts, a ca- 


pacity greater than that of any other agency, 


Federal or private. 

Third. Construction items, for which a 
total of $25,043,500 is requested, are prin- 
cipally to continue work cleared by the War 
Production Board or recommended by the 
War Food Administration for completing war- 
food and war-power projects, or other emer- 
gency work, held by the War Production 
Board to be essential to the prosecution of 
the war. Included in these items are sey- 
eral millions of dollars to prepare plans and 
specifications for authorized project features, 
the construction of which has been deferred 
because of the war. 

Fourth. Appropriations of $6,000,000 
recommended for general investigations 
would be made from the reclamation fund 
and the Colorado River development fund— 
(none from the general fund of the Treas- 
ury—in accordance with recommendations of 
the House Appropriations Committee on the 
Department of the Interior appropriations 
bill for 1945). These investigation or proj- 
ect planning funds are required for perfect- 
ing river basin and project reports. Final 
surveys will be completed, and plans and 
specifications drafted for projects which here- 
after may be authorized under the reclama- 
tion law or directly by the Congress. Con- 
struction in the post-war period will meet 
employment needs, .establish some 150,000 
new reclamation farms, and provide supple- 
mental water to some 10,000,000 acres now 
inadequately watered in existing agricul- 
tural communities. 

Fifth. Appropriations of $1,965,000 are 
recommended specifically for completing de- 
tailed surveys, specifications, and other work 
preliminary to construction of four irriga- 
tion and multiple-purpose projects which are 
authorized. The start of construction on 
these four projects has been deferred by war 
conditions. Funds are necessary for this pre- 
construction work so that construction con- 
tracts may be awarded promptly when funds 
are available. 

Sixth. The first major step toward trans- 
lating the Bureau's post-war planning into 
an action program is the estimate of $2,000,- 
000 for the land-purchase program on the 
Columbia Basin project. This estimate ap- 
proved by the President, will inaugurate the 
purchase of irrigable land for resale without 
profit to returning servicemen and other 
prospective settlers when the irrigation sys- 
tem is constructed. For protection of the 
Government and settlers from speculation, 
initiation of the land-purchase program at 
this time is essential for the orderly develop- 
ment of the project, Construction can begin 
on certain features as soon as materials, man- 
power, and funds are available. The ap- 
praised value of all land in the project is 
about $13,000,000 or an average of $13 per 
acre, and the Government purchases will be 
made at prices fixed without consideration 
for the enhanced values to follow irrigation. 
Allocation of the construction costs of Grand 
Coulee Dam and the irrigation features of 
the project is being determined and the re- 
payable irrigation construction costs have 
been fixed at $85 per acre, with the remaining 
costs to be repaid from power revenues. The 
three irrigation ‘district boards concerned 
have approved the form of repayment con- 
tract which will be submitted to a vote of 
the landowners this spring. 


GROSS REVENUES OF BUREAU SHOW BIG INCREASE 


The gross revenue of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation for the fiscal year 1944 totaled $26,- 
550,000 from irrigation, power, and related 
operations, including Boulder Dam. 

For fiscal year 1945 gross revenues of the 
Bureau are estimated at $28,000,000 and for 
1946 the estimate is $30,200,000. These 
amounts compare with collections of about 
$6,000,000 in 1924. 
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SCOPE OF RECLAMATION PROGRAM 

The scope of the reclamation program in 
action can be measured by the fact that the 
Bureau of Reclamation today has in operation 
irrigation systems which serve more than 
4,000,000 acres of highly productive land. 
The areas in which this acreage is located 
have a population of more than a million 
persons on the farms and in the cities and 
towns dependent on the reclamation develop- 
ments. 

The crops produced on the reclamation 
acreage in 1944 were valued at approximately- 
$400,000,000, an amount exceeding the con- 
struction cost of all Bureau irrigation sys- 
tems conipleted and in operation at that time. 
The major crops were those required for war- 
food purposes—alfalfa for meat and dairy 
preduction, potatoes and beans, urgently 
needed for the armed forces and civilian 
population. More than 9,000,000 tons of food 
were produced on Bureau projects in 1944. 

The Congress has already recognized the 
need and importance of additional irrigation 
developments by authorizations of new con- 
struction under the reclamation law and 
special legislation. With the work remain- 
ing on projects under construction and on 
newly authorized projects, Reclamation Sery- 
ice will be extended to about 5,000,000 acres 
of land awaiting irrigation to make it pro- 
ductive and to supplement the water supplies 
for about 6,000,000 acres now inadequately 
irrigated. 

An inventory of authorized and potential 
post-war construction submitted to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Post-War Economic Policy 
and Planning on June 6, 1944, showed that 
irrigation service could be extended in 17 
States to more than 16,000,000 acres, includ- 
ing 9,000,000 acres that require supplemental 
water. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and I will then answer 
that question. 

Mr. HORAN. I thank the gentleman. 

: The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 7 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Montana 
{Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, it is with extreme regret and 
disappointment that I note the action 
of the Interior Subcommittee in reducing 
the appropriation for the Hungry Horse 
Dam in northwest Montana from $475,- 
000 to $100,000. This project, as you 
well know, has already been authorized 
by the Congress by Public Law 329, Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress, second session and 
was approved by the President on June 
5, 1944, 

This project, which is part of an over- 
all long-range program for the develop- 
ment of the Columbia River Basin, had 
been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget for an appropriation of $475,000 
for necessary investigations prior to con- 
struction. The project will involve the 
construction of a dam between 400 and 
500 feet high which will impound be- 
tween 1,900,000 and 2,700,000 acre-feet of 
water. Irrigation of thousands and 
thousands of acres as well as a great in- 
crease in electric power will only be two 
of the benefits this dam will achieve. 
Montana’s resources will be developed in 
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a sound and permanent manner as a re- 
sult of the building of the Hungry Horse. 

Much work, however, will have to be 
done before actual construction can 
start. This preliminary work will in- 
clude detailed field surveys, borings, and 
other field tests. Engineering and 
geologic data must be assembled for the 
preparation of plans and specifications 
in order that the construction of the dam 
may begin when conditions permit. 

The sum of $475,000 requested by the 
Budget and the Reclamation Bureau will 
not be used for any type of construction 
but is needed for investigations exclu- 
sively. This preparatory work is highly 
necessary and I feel that the sum al- 
lowed by the committee is entirely too in- 
adequate for the work required. There 
is no need for me to once again tell my 
colleagues the story of the Hungry Horse 
and what it means to my people and my 
State. I appeared before the Interior 
Subcommittee and pleaded with its mem- 
bership that they grant us the full 
amount requested and my remarks will 
be found on pages 1308 to 1310, inclusive, 
in the hearings covering this measure. 
The importance of the Hungry Horse to 
Montana’s security cannot be over- 
stressed and I appeal to the House, Mr. 
Chairman, to help us in this particular 
matter and to keep in mind, at all times, 
how extremely significant this project is 
to us. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 1 minute in 
order to say that I know I speak the 
sentiments of each member of this com- 
mittee in saying I deeply appreciate the 
informative speech just made by the 
gentleman from Montana. We recall 
with pleasure that he appeared before 
the committee, at which time he made 
an excellent presentation. Largely be- 
cause of the deep respect and admiration 
we have for him, and confidence We have 
in his statements, the committee allowed 
$100,000 to start a survey and preliminary 
work on this important project. Let me 
add that the people of Montana are to 
be congratulated on having such an able, 
aggressive gentleman representing them 
in the Congress of the United States. 

I now yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER]. 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I was very glad to hear that 
the chairman of the subcommittee say 
that he believes in public power because 
we in California need friends who are 
public-power minded. Iam certain that 
his assistance will be appreciated by 
those of us from the West. But I won- 
der if the gentleman appreciates the only 
source of public power that we have in 
central California, at the present time or 
at any time in the immediate future, 
comes from the great Central Valley 
project, the. keystone of which is the 
Shasta Dam with its potential power, 
and that that power cannot be available 
as public power until the transmission 
line authorized heretofore and approved 
by the people of the State of California, 
if you please, in 1933, in a referendum 
election, is constructed. We in the San 
Francisco-East Bay industrial area are 
dependent on this power for our post- 
war development, 
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Mr. Chairman, I note on page 59, line 


-14, of H. R. 3024 that the Appropriations 


Committee has reduced the Budget esti- 
mate for the Central Valley project from 
$5,500,000 to $4,500,000. 

This action in itself is most disap- 
pointing to the people of my district and 
the rest of the great Central Valley area, 
which is concerned that adequate funds 
shall be provided the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to advance completion of the 
Central Valley project. To reduce the 
Budget estimate by $1,000,000 shows that 
the committee fails to recognize the im- 
portance of the project to California and 
the Nation. 

But it is the committee’s report on this 
item to which I direct the attention of 
the House, since it represents a reaction- 
ary attitude that seeks to perpetuate the 
monopoly of the octopus-like Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co, on the power con- 
sumers of northern California. The 
committee report, commencing on page 
18, says: 

Central Valley project, California: In rec- 
ommending a reduction of $1,000,000 in the 
estimate of $5,500,000 for the Central Valley 
project the committee has specifically disap- 
proved items of $115,300 for the Delta steam 
power plant (planning) and §100,000 for 
transmission lines and switchyards (plan- 
ning). It is the.intention of the committee 
that none of the funds appropriated in the 
bill, or heretofore appropriated, shall be used 
for any purpose in connection with the estab- 
lishment of a steam plant or a transmission 
system. 


By this action, the committee seeks 
to reverse actions of the Congress in pro- 
viding funds to propose plans for the 
steam plant, which is necessary for the 
financial stability of the Central Valley 
project and to protect the Federal in- 
vestment. The War Production Board 
also recommended that plans for the 
steam plant be prepared. 

Further, the committee seeks to thwart 
the will of the people of California and 
the Congres. by forbidding the construc- 
tion of transmission lines to carry Central 
Valley power to markets. This item was 
specifically included in the Water and 
Power Act approved by the voters of Cali- 
fornia at a special election held in De- 
cember 1933. The transmission system 
is also necessary to protect the water 
users of the Central Valley project from 
the P. G. & E. monopoly on power for 
irrigation pumping. 

Mr. Chairman, the action of the com- 
mittee, if upheld by the Congress, is a 
backward step. It resembles the course 
taken at a previous session when a pred- 
ecessor of the present committee yielded 
to the blandishments of the P. G. & E. 
and sought to prevent the construction 
of the transmission line from Shasta Dam 
to Orville. Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
carried out the will of Congress and or- 
dered the Orville line built. 

I deplore the action of the committee 
with respect to the Central Valley project. 
I bring it to the attention of the House. 

I quote further from the committee’s 
report that— 

The proposed steam plant and transmission 
system would duplicate, if not destroy, exist- 
ing taxpaying facilities and take much valu- 
able property off the tax rolls to the detri- 
ment of many towns and counties in the 
State of California, 
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I do not know where the committee _se- 
cured the information on which to base 
this statement. On the other hand, the 
ability to firm up and deliver to markets 
Central Valley project power will be a 
boon to the industrial development of 
northern California, It will mean lower 
rates for power. It will bring out power 
costs more nearly in line with those of 
the Pacific Northwest and the Los An- 
geles area to the southward. Both of 
these regions have great public power de- 
velopments. Why deprive northern Cal- 
ifornia of similar opportunities now that 
the State faces a great crisis that de- 
mands action by the Congress. 

The construction of the remaining fea- 
tures of the Central Valley project offers 
a wonderful opportunity to provide jobs 
for returning servicemen and demobi- 
lized civilian war workers in the post- 
war period and for permanent employ- 
ment and settlement opportunities on 
irrigated land. 

Mr. Chairman, I call your attention to 
the critical population situation which is 
confronting California. Since 1940, the 
population of the State has increased 
more than 1,800,000, or 26.6 percent. 
This contrasts with an increase in the 
country as a whole of less than 1 per- 
cent. We must have a public works pro- 
gram ready to absorb not only civilian 
war workers, but to give our war heroes 
a chance to earn a living. The Central 
Valley project is a major item in a public- 
works program that the Bureau of Recla- 
mation is offering. 

On April 12, Secretary Ickes and` Com- 
missioner Bashore presented to the House 
Irrigation and ‘Reclamation Committee 
an inventory of irrigation and reclama- 
tion projects which could be included in 
a post-war program. The Central Val- 
ley project was one of more than 100 
which haye already been authorized 
under congressional legislation. 

We in California are deeply and in- 
tensely interested in western and na- 
tional developments of the types out- 
lined. We want to see the country made 
a better place in which to live and one 
sure way to do this is by expansion of 
Federal reclamation throughout the 
West. 

» California always supports reclama- 
tion. While I protest aaginst the action 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee in 
attempting to thwart the orderly de- 
velopment of the Central Valley project, 
I join with my colleagues from the West 
in deploring other drastic cuts in recla- 
mation items. The orderly development 
of the Central Valley water resources is 
the life blood of northern California, _ 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Hoimes], 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOLMES of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, three major points in the 
Bureau of Reclamation section of the 
Interior Department appropriation bill 
as reported to the House lead me to reg- 
ister a vigorous protest and express the 
sincere hope that before the measure is 
enacted into law that the Budget esti- 
mates for general investigations, the 
Roza Division of the Yakima project and 
the Columbia Basin project will be re- 
stored. 
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Believing as I do in the full develop- 
ment.of western water and land re- 
sources as of great national benefit, I 
heartily endorse the Bureau of Recla- 
mation program as presented to the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

The population growth in the Pacific 
Northwest possess a critical problem for 
the post-war period that can be met 
only through employment on a public- 
works program that will assure jobs at 
the site of projects and work in indus- 
tries supplying materials and equipment. 
The State of Washington alone has had 
a population gain since 1940 of 18.4 per- 
cent, ecmpared with a gain for the coun- 
try as a whole of seven-tenths of 1 per- 
cent. The entire West shows a popula- 
tion gain of 17.8 percent. 

To meet this problem the Bureau of 
Reclamation has advanced a program of 
permanent public improvements through 
the construction of irrigation and mu!- 
tiple-purpose projects. To do the right 
kind of a job funds are required for ad- 
vance planning so that work can be 
started promptly when demobilization 
begins in earnest. 

The Budget Bureau, through the late 
President Roosevelt, transmitted an es- 
timate of $5,500,000 for general investi- 
gations and preconstruction work by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. This amount, 
together with $500,000 for the Colorado 
River development fund would have 
given the Bureau $6,000,000 to aid in com- 
pleting field investigations on potential 
projects under study, and for the prep- 
aration of designs and specifications on 
authorized projects for which no other 
funds were available. I am dismayed to 
see that the estimate of $5,500,009 from 
the reclamation fund was reduced to 
$1,485,000 and that the Colorado develop- 
ment fund to be used in the States of 
the Colorado River Basin had been re- 
duced from $500,000 to $400,000. 

I note the reduction of $50,000 in the 
appropriation for the Roza Division of 
the Yakima project in my district. 
This will prevent the completion of the 
scheduled facilities authorized by the 
War Production Board under the recla- 
mation war-food program. I am not 
advised as to the reasons which actuated 
the committee in reducing the appro- 
priation from $350,000 to $300,000, but 
I urge ‘ts restoration. This project is 
in the process of construction, it is being 
constructed right now. . 

Another serious slash in the Interior 
appropriation bill is the reduction in the 
appropriation for the Columbia Basin 
project from the Budget estimate of $8,- 
332,000 to $6,000,060. 

The Budget estimate provided funds 
for the following work: 


Dam and power plant----------- $1, 500, 000 


Spillway reconditioning-------.- 2, 632, 000 
Irrigation system (preconstruc- - 

CION) -ana 2, 000,000 
Land purchase program__....-. 2,600,000 
Examination and surveys_----.- 200, 000 

Total 5 once gto eee 8, 332, 000 


To reduce any of the funds for work 
in the dam and power plant and spillway 
reconditioning may have a serious effect 
on the war power program. It is evident 
that the $2,000,000 outlined for precon- 
struction work on the irrigation system 
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of the Columbia River at the Columbia 
Basin project is none too much for the 
purpose of making preparations to begin 
construction promptly. The land-pur- 
chase program is of the utmost impor- 
tance and the $2,000,009 estimated for 
that purpose is essential to initiate the 
acquisition of land by the Secretary of 
the Interior so that orderly development 
of the project may proceed in accord- 
ance with the Columbia Basin Project 
Act of 1943. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the Ap- 
propriations Committee for its recogni- 
tion of the food-production pregram on 
the part of reclamation and the contribu- 
tion this agency has made to the prose- 
cution of the war through food and 
power output. I urge that the Congress 
give the Bureau adequate funds so that 
its contribution to the post-war stabiliza- 
tion of the West may receive equal recog- 
nition. 

Just today I have returned from sev- 
eral points of hearings conducted by the 
House of Representatives Food Investiga- 
tion Committee: at Chicago, at Cleve- 
land, at Boston, back to Providence, and 
in New York City. We have some fa- 
miliarity with the all-over food picture 
in relation to this country and the world; 
and I am here to state that the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs forthcoming from the 
establishment of proper sources of funds 
and finance for these projects will fit into 
the future picture of food shortages that 
we are going to face; and I warn you that 
many of them are going to get more 
serious before they get better. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the dele- 
gate from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT]. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to thank the able gentleman from 
Oklahoma and the members of the sub- 
committee who gave such careful con- 
sideration to matters concerning Alaska 
which came before them when this bill 
was heard. The committee displayed 
deep interest in our problems., 

No appropriation bill is so important 
to the people of Alaska as the one now 
before the House. Our present economy 
and our hopes for the future are tied up 
in no small degree with Interior Depart- 
ment appropriations. 

In a unique sense we are dependent 
upon what Congress does or fails to do 
for us by means of this supply bill. 

Our mines are located in large part on 
land administered by the Department of 
the Interior. zx 

Our wealth of homestead land is being 
settled under regulations of the General 
Land Office. 

Our fishing industry, which in normal 
times provides the bulk of Alaska’s em- 
ployment, is under the jurisdiction of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Our roads are largely built and main- 
tained through funds made available by 
the Interior appropriation bill. 

Almost half of Alaska’s permanent res- 
idents—the Indians and the Eskimos and 
the Aleuts—look to the Office of Indian 
Affairs for education and medical care 
and guidance. 
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. Investigations of the Territory’s min- 
eral resources are made by the Geologi- 
cal Survey and by the Bureau of Mines. 

The Alaska Legislature operates with- 
in limits established by the Congress, and 
part of the cost of its upkeep is borne by 
the Federal Government. The salaries 
of the Governor of Alaska and the Sec- 
retary of Alaska and part of their office 
expenses are contained in this bill. 

All these facts add up to a vital in- 
terest on the part of Alaskans with re- 
spect to what happens to this bill. Close 
to 100 percent of the land area of the 
Territory is federally owned. The poli- 
cies of the Interior Department, for good 
er for ill, are of deep and real concern 
to us. The Department—primarily be- 
cause of the work of the Alaska Road 
Commission and of the Alaska Rail- 
road—is one of the large employers of 
labor. Thus it is understandable that the 
Interior appropriation bill is of over- 
whelming importance to all Alaskans. 

Mr. Chairman, I should be less than 
truthful if I were to say that if we could 
have everything we wanted in this bill 
now we should ask for less next year and 
in the succeeding years. So long at least 
as the present Territorial set-up remains 
unchanged we shall be required to ask 
for more. We shall do so with no sense 
of diffidence, no feeling we are request- 
ing something to which we are not alto- 
gether entitled. 

A great change has occurred in Alaska 
since 1940. Almost coincident with the 
fall of France, the task of converting 
Alacka into a fortress commenced. That 
undertaking—now largely accomplished, 
thanks to the devotion and skill and en- 
ergy of all those engaged in it, both with- 
in and without the armed services, 
brought about a new Alaska. The spot- 
light of national and even international 
attention has been focused on he Terri- 
tory. Its development is bound to pro- 
ceed with great rapidity at the conclusion 
of the war. 

The airports and highways and other 
physical improvements built in Alaska 
cannot be allowed to go back to the wil- 
derness. Prudence from the standpoint 
of national defense would require other- 
wise. Prudence likewise from the view- 
point of post-war settlement compels us 
to take a forward-looking view. 

It is abundantly plain even now the 
end of the war rush northward will out- 
rank in importance and volume the gold 
stampedes of an earlier day. 

So long as the Federal Government is 
in charge of substantially all activities 
we must turn to it for the help which 
surely will be required. 

Realizing that the population there is 
going to grow very rapidly in the years 
ahead, no matter whether prospective 
settlers are encouraged or discouraged, 
we Alaskans are becoming increasingly 
concerned about the lack of prepara- 
tion to receive them. . 

The Territorial Legislature, which was 
in session recently, took cognizance of 
this concern by establishing a develop- 
ment board to promote establishment of 
business and industries and families and 
individuals on a solid foundation, best 
calculated to assure success. Likewise, 
the legislature created a department of 
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agriculture to give greatest possible as- 
sistance in the agricultural development 
of the Territory. I mention these ac- 
complishments merely to demonstrate 
that the people of Alaska are keenly 
aware of the problems confronting them 
and, within the limits of their capacity, 
are willing and anxious to help. It is 
only natural they hope for and expect 
Federal assistance in view of the pre- 
dominant Federal interest. 

In normal times—defense construction 
aside—our principal industries and what 
we lack and what we badly need are in- 
dustrial and business establishments 
which will provide year-round employ- 
ment and around which a farming popu- 
lation can be located. 

To do this it will be necessary now or 
at some time soon—and I hope it will 
be soon—to make it possible for estab- 
lished agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment to increase the scope of their work 
in Alaska. This will have to be done on 
a short-term basis or a long-term basis, 
or both. But it is highly essential it be 
done. 

For example, the job of land classifi- 
cation has barely started. It must be 
forced through with all possible dispatch 
if proper information is to be available 
for those who desire to homestead. 

Likewise, I feel very strongly there 
must be made available to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service funds in sufficient 
amount to enable the Service to do a 
real job in investigating new types of 
fisheries. We feel we have a great poten- 
tial new fishery in the North Pacific, one 
which would add largely to the wealth 
of the Nation. Preliminary surveys have 
indicated the taking of bottom fish can 
become a highly profitable and richly 
yielding industry. But no one can afford 
to go there until more data are available. 
And the Fish and Wildlife Service is the 
agency of Government to obtain those 
data. With availability of funds, that 
work could be hurried along, and it is 
highly probable the new fishery could 
play some part at least in alleviating the 
present world food shortage. 

Under present circumstances the salm- 
on fishery is producing all the fish it 
can on a sustained-yield basis; there is 
every reason to believe that with rela- 
tively small expenditure additional fish- 
ing areas could be opened up through the 
clearing of streams which salmon cannot 
now use for spawning. 

In all these matters relating to the 
Interior Department connection with 
Alaska, the Division of Territories and 
Island Possessions of that Department 
has played an important part. I cannot 
emphasize too strongly the desirability, 
or rather, the necessity of staffing the 
Division adequately so it may handle 
properly those duties with which it is 
charged. 

Alaska has been a great producer of 
wealth for this Nation. It will be even 
a greater producer in the future. In 
partnership with the people of the Ter- 
ritory, working on a cooperative basis, 
the Federal Government can do much to 
speed the development of Alaska. Last 
year we Alaskans paid into the Federal 
Treasury almost. $20,000,000, taking into 
account only payments made in the 
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Territory and not counting taxes paid 
by the corporations which derive their 
principal or entire income from the Ter- 
ritory but pay Federal taxes from the 
States of incorporation. So we do not 
come as beggars. We come as American 
citizens, knowing full well the develop- 
ment on the grand scale of the last great 
American frontier is hard upon us, and 
anxious to direct and assist in that de- 
velopment so the greatest good will ac- 
crue to the Nation. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wyoming 
(Mr. BARRETT]. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I realize full well that the Sub- 
committee on Interior Appropriations has 
been faced with a difficult situation. 
While we of the West are disappointed 
with some of the provisions of this bill, 
nevertheless, the purpose of my remarks 
is not to criticize the work of the com- 
mittee, but rather to make some observa- 
tions from our viewpoint. The great 
State of Wyoming, which I have the high 
honor to represent in this body, along 
with other Western States is intensely 
interested in reclamation. In the months 
and years that lie ahead the problem of 
providing employment for our returning 
veterans will be of primary importance. 
To my way of thinking, reclamation is a 
sound and constructive public works pro- 
gram. It will provide jobs for hundreds 
of thousands of our returning veterans, 
and at the same time give the veteran 
an opportunity to establish a home on 
irrigated land. 

Mr. Chairman, 25,000,000 people live 
in our 17 Western States. Water con- 
servation is our lifeblood. Our agricul- 
tural and livestock industries are depend- 
ent on irrigation. Agriculture is the basic 
industry of our country. One-fourth of 
our population is farmers and depends 
directly on the land for its incomes. 
One-fourth of our population lives in the 
small towns. They never get a dollar 
until the farmer brings it in, and conse- 
quently, one-half of our population is 
dependent on the farmer directly or in- 
directly for its livelihood. Agriculture 
creates an endless flow of wealth for 
America. Without a question of a doubt, 
a sound and prosperous agriculture is 
absolutely essential for the maintenance 
of our economy. Over a period of years 
the records show that our national in- 
come is precisely 7 times our agricul- 
tural income. In 1938, when the farm- 
ers’ income dropped $1,000,000,000, our 
national income dropped precisely 
$7,000,000,000. The development of irri- 
gation projects in the West will expand 
the market for the products of the fac- 
tories in all other sections of our country. 
The purchasing power of the millions of 
people living in the West will be tremen- 
dously increased by the expansion of irri- 
gation, such as outlined in the multiple 
purpose projects proposed for post-war 
construction by Harry W. Bashore, Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, in his state- 
ment to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation on April 12 last. Nearly 
one-third of this inventory is made up of 
work already authorized under congres- 
sional legislation. 
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But mere authorization is not enough. 
The Bureau of Reclamation must have 
adequate funds with which to complete 
field investigations and prepare plans and 
specifications so that contracts can be let 
and actual construction work begin to 
provide jobs for returning servicemen. 
These jobs and the completed work mean 
settlement opportunities where service- 
men can become self-sustaining on irri- 
gated land. 

We cannot wait until the war is over 
to prepare for the construction of these 
Reclamation projects. We must begin 
now and I fear much valuable time has 
already been lost. 

For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I de- 
plore the reductions of the Budget esti- 
mates in three specific instances in this 
bill as reported by the Appropriations 
Committee. These reductions, which 
will seriously hamper the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and in all of which my 
State of Wyoming is deeply interested, 
are as follows: 

First. The severe slash from the Budg- 
et estimate of $5,500,000 to $1,485,000 
for general investigations including pre- 
construction work on authorized proj- 
ects. This estimate is payable from the 
Reclamation fund, to which Wyoming 
makes heavy contributions through oil 
royalties, and not from the General 
Treasury. 

Second. The reduction from $500,000 
to $400,000 of the estimate for general 
investigations from the Colorado River 
development fund which is made up from 
power revenues from Boulder Dam for 
use in the Colorado River Basin. The 
Green River Valley in my State is con- 
cerned about the adequacy of this fund 
since there are many projects to be in- 
vestigated in this area. 

And the third and perhaps the most 
disappointing action of the committee 
was the reduction in the funds for ad- 
vance planning on authorized projects 
in the Missouri Basin. My State of 
Wyoming, along with Montana, North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, and Colo- 
rado, is vitally concerned at the sharp 
reduction made in the Budget estimate 
for this highly important work. 

The Flood Control Act of 1944 author- 
ized some 30 projects for construction by 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget sent up an estimate 
of $4,480,000 for the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and other Interior Department 
agencies to complete field studies and 
for the Bureau of Reclamation to pre- 
pare plans and specifications so that con- 
struction could begin. As the Interior 
appopriation bill is reported to the 
House, this amount was slashed more 
than two-thirds and the skimpy amount 
of $1,440,000 was allowed for work only 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. I can- 
not agree with the committee’s conclu- 
sions on page 18 of its report that the 
action of the Congress in the War De- 
partment Civil Functions Act limiting 
the Corps of Engineers to $1,440,000 for 
preconstruction work on the big dams 
it is authorized to build on the main 
stem of the Missouri should serve as a 
guide for the amount the Bureau of Re- 
clamation should be allowed for the pre- 
construction work on 30 irrigation and 
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multiple-purpose projects, which involve 
many complex engineering and economic 
problems each of magnitude as great if 
not greater than those involved in flood 
control and power dams. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, 
this preconstruction work on these au- 
thorized reclamation projects is of such 
vast importance that I doubt if the 
Budget estimate is adequate to permit 
the Bureau of Reclamation to do the job 
expected of it. These projects are to 
be designed to avert the consequences of 
the disastrous droughts that wreaked 
havoc in the Great Plains areas in the 
thirties, as well as to provide settlement 
opportunities for returning servicemen. 
Of course, employment during construc- 
tion is a vital consideration for veterans. 

I urge that full consideration be given 
the need for adequate funds to permit 
the Bureau of Reclamation to be pre- 
pared to do a real job in the Missouri 
River Basin as well as throughout the 
West. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. VOORHIS]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
-my colleague the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Ho.ir1eLp} be permitted to 
extend his own remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
power policy proposed by the subcom- 
mittee in connection with its report on 
the Central Valley project is good busi- 
ness for the P. G. & E. of California. 
That is why the P. G. & E. sent its top 
officials across the continent to appear 
before the committee to urge just such a 
program, The record of the hearings 
shows that Mr. J. B. Black, president of 
the P. G. & E., and his vice president 
were not on the job supplying power in 
California on Friday, March 23. They 
were here in Washington lobbying 
against the appropriation for designing 
a steam plant and transmission system 
for the Central Valley project in 
California. 

The policy that the report sets forth 
does not have the force of law. It is 
really a blow against a sound traditional 
policy that the Congress has followed in 
all power legislation. This scheme of 
turning over publicly produced power to 
a private utility at the bus bar may be 
good business for the P. G. & E., but it is 
bad business for the Government and for 
the people of California, 

The Government must be in a position 
to deliver its power widely to give prefer- 
ence to public agencies and to encourage 
new industry and the development of the 
resources of the area. It must not have 
its power bottled up at its dams and be at 
the mercy of a single private utility for 
an outlet. No businessman would per- 
mit himself to be hamstrung in this 
manner. s 

The policy of selling Government 
power at the bus bar is bad business for 
the consumer, the farmer, the indus- 
trialist, and the businessman. This 
power was produced for the benefit of the 
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people and not for the benefit of the P. G. 
& E. alone. If this one company can 
successfully prevent the construction of 
transmission lines, it can dictate the 
terms by which it will take that power 
from the people’s project and the terms 
under which it will sell that same power 
back to the people. Neither the Govern- 
ment nor the ultimate consumer will 
have a further voice in the matter. 

Electric power is the bloodstream of a 
nation’s economy. The health and the 
very life of the modern nation depend 
upon power. This war in which we have 
demonstrated our own prodigious indus- 
trial strength has provided the wisdom 
of providing abundant power at low cost. 
We in California, who look to the post- 
war pericd of reconversion with the 
knowledge that it can be the greatest pe- 
riod of growth and development in our 
history or it can become a disaster of ma- 
jor proportions—we know that we must 
have the basis for a healthy growth of 
business and industry based upon our 
wealth of natural resources, upon our 
skilled population and upon our tre- 
mendous power to consume the things 
that we would make. We look to a sound 
decentralization that will put Califor- 
nia on a stable balanced basis. This 
means low-cost power must be provided 
for our business and industry. We have 
looked with envy upon the amazing ef- 
fect that abundant low-cost power has 
had upon the economy of the Northwest 
and in the Tennessee Valley. We do not 
want to be denied the same benefits that 
these areas have enjoyed. 

Power for industry—for private enter- 
prize—in California is more expensive 
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west. Yet in the streams of California, 
water runs to the sea unharnessed, 
Plans are under way to put power to 
work—but those plans are dependent 
upon a progressive policy of assuring 
that the power will be widely available 
and cheap. Transmission lines are the 
highways over which the power that 
gives life to business and industry and 
agriculture flows. Those highways 
should not be like the toll roads of the 
Middle Ages. They should be public 
highways. 

The appropriation bill in which the 
Central Valley item appears does not dis- 
close any implementation of the com- 
mittee’s report. We are voting merely 
upon an item of $4,500,000 instead of an 
item of $5,500,000. This slash of a mil- 
lion dollars in the amount to be spent on 
this vital project during the next fiscal 
year does not of itself prevent the ulti- 
mate construction of a sound, compre- 
hensive power development. However, 
I hope that the item will be restored so 
that there will be no question that this 
Congress is turning its back upon its own 
sound policies of power distribution. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to address myself to 
the same item that has heretofore been 
discussed by other Members from my 
State, namely, the Central Valley item. 
I disagree most vigorously with the ac- 
tion that the committee has taken. Ido 
not believe the items for the planning 
and designing of the power transmis- 
sion system from Shasta Dam, nor the 
item for the planning and designing of 
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the Delta Steam plant to firm up Shasta 
Dam power and assure low-cost pump- 
ing power for thousands of acre-feet of 
irrigation water should have been strick- 
en from the bill. Indeed, it seems to me 
that the failure to at least permit the 
studies to go forward for these two pur- 
poses fundamentally changes the whole 
conception of the Central Valley project. 
For the more firm power the project 
generates, the higher the revenues will 
be and the greater the benefits, And un- 
less the project can deliver its electricity 
to wholesale markets it is at the mercy 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co.. No 
one will dispute the statement that the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. at present en- 
joys a complete monopoly of the electric 
power business in all of northern and 
central California. 

It is my fundamental philosophy that 
private monopoly is the antithesis of po- 
litical democracy or any other kind of 
democracy. I do not believe that where 
there is a type of goods or a type of serv- 
ice absolutely essential to the people of 
the Nation we can expect true democ- 
racy to flourish if a private monopoly 
controls the entire supply. Further- 
more, along the line of the very good 
speech just delivered by our colleague 
from Wyoming, where he pointed out 
the absolute necessity of our having full 
employment after this war is ended, may 
I point out that where monopoly does 
exist it is always to the natural interest 
of that monopoly to seek a scarcity of 
the particular thing it supplies and to 
maintain as high a price for that com- 
modity as it can. Upon that artificially 
enforced scarcity plus artificially high 
prices the main cause of unemployment 
throughout the years is based. 

In recent years the principle of a 
yardstick has been advanced by this 
Congress and this Government. If I 
understand that principle correctly, it is 
that in certain fields monopoly is almost 
inevitable. There are some kinds of 
service that have to be performed, tele- 
phone service, most of the public utili- 
ties, electric power service, where it does 
not make sense to have any but an inte- 
grated organization of the service. Un- 
der circumstances of that kind, how is 
the public interest to be protected? 

For years we have tried to protect the 
public interest simply by regulation, and 
by and large it has been only partially 
successful. I have been going over re- 
cently a story of the political activities of 
some of the public utility corporations of 
this country, and it is enough to make 
your hair stand on end. The yardstick is 
supposed to be a publicly owned system 
which can test the proper action of a 
private monopoly by furnishing the same 
service to the people as that private 
monopoly furnishes, and by saying in ef- 
fect that as long as that private monopoly 
is good and furnishes the service in 
abundance at reasonable cost we do not 
propose to interfere with it, but we do 
propose to know from actual experience 
how cheaply it can be done. 

Electricity today is, next to food, the 
primary essential of human life. What 
we want in California is an integrated, 
complete electric power distribution Sys- 
tem as a result of all the money that has 
been poured into the construction of 
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Shasta Dam and other facilities in the 
Central Valley project. Unless we can 
have a means of firming up that power 
we cannot market the power economically 
or get as much out of it as we ought 
to get. That is the reason for the steam 
plant. Unless we can have sufficient 
transmission lines so that it is possible 
for the project to deliver that power at 
wholesale to the public bodies that need 
it, to quote almost exactly what the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota said a while 
ago this afternoon, unless we have suf- 
ficient transmisison lines to get that 
power to those markets—and not retail 
markets but wholesale markets, public 
bodies, cities, irrigation districts, entities 
like that—unless the project itself is in- 
dependent of the necessity of selling 
every kilowatt of power at the dam to a 
great monopoly like the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., the project cannot be eco- 
nomically operated nor can it contribute 
anything like the amount it should to 
the general welfare of the people of the 
region, 

The power company does not want the 
Bureau of Reclamation to have trans- 
mission lines or its own stand-by service. 
These facilities would make the people 
and their project independent of that 
company, independent and able to as- 
sure the cities and towns in the area an 
abundant supply of low-cost power in 
line with the policies repeatedly ex- 
_pressed by this Congress in the reclama- 
tion law, the T. V. A. Act, the Bonneville 
Act, the Fort Peck Act, and recently re- 
iterated in the Flood Control Act of 1944, 

Power companies do not want the Gov- 
ernment to develop low-cost power. 
That is a simple axiom that we all should 


have learned long ago. Above all, they ` 


do not want the Government to market 
cheap power over its own outlets. If the 
Government builds power-producing fa- 
cilities, the private utilities want to be 
sure that they, and they alone, distribute 
the power. 

But the Congress has a habit of doing 
its own thinking about the disposition of 
public property. And one of its funda- 
mental principles has been that public 
property be disposed of in the public in- 
terest. This is the basis of our public- 
land laws, our grazing laws, our mineral- 
leasing laws, our surplus-property-dis- 
posal laws, and our great body of power 
legislation. I do not think for a minute 
that this Congress really wants to reverse 
itself on the principle of assuring that 
the benefits of public investments be 
spread widely among the people and not 
monopolized by the few. 

We in the West have a special concern 
with these policies. The West was de- 
veloped by the guiding light of these 
principles. Where that light has faltered 
we have suffered from poor developments 
and the deadening hand of monopoly. 
Where the principles of sound develop- 
ment have prevailed, our western coun- 
try has flourished. 

Power today is one of our greatest re- 
maining assets. It can become the ave- 
nue toward a better balance of our agri- 
cultural economy with a healthy indus- 
trialization. We have seen the magic 
effect of low-cost power on the indus- 
trialization of the Northwest, which has 
made great strides under a policy of dis- 
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tributing power to all comers without 
restriction. We in California need cheap 
power particularly. It means cheap 
water for our farmers as well as low-cost 
operation for our businessmen, We can- 
not afford to see reversed a policy of 
this Congress that will assure cheap 
power to our people, 

I hope that before this bill becomes law 
Congress wil] make it clear that the plans 
for a sound independent power develop- 
ment in the Central Valley will go for- 
ward. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Arizona 
[Mr. MURDOCK]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, on 
examining this bill I find that the soil- 
conservation appropriation has been cut 
below the Budget estimate. I am told 
that the Budget recommended $1,500,000 
for this work for the next fiscal year 
and I notice that the bill contains only a 
little over $1,000,000 on page 3, line 21. 
Naturally the question arises as to what 
will have to be left out of the program 
for which $1,500,000 was asked. 

I have consulted with Mr. Cavanaugh 
who tells me. that he had hoped and 
planned to do some.reseeding and reveg- 
etating on overgrazed and eroding lands 
for which he will not now have sufficient 
funds after this reduction. He has told 
me that the Interior Department has 
general charge of more than 61,000,000 
acres of land which are subnormal in 
vegetation cover and needing treat- 
ment to prevent further deterioration. 
Of course he could not reseed all or even 
half of this area, even if given a very 
large appropriation for that purpose, be- 
cause there is not seed enough of suit- 
able kinds for the work. However, he 
had hoped to reseed several different 
areas in certain Western States had the 
full appropriation suggested by the Bud- 
get been provided in the bill. 

Now after consultation with Mr. Cav- 
anaugh I find that some of those areas 
he had planned to reseed are within the 
State of Arizona, being mostly on Indian 
reservations. I recall distinctly that the 
largest area he mentioned was on the 
Navajo Reservation in northern Arizona, 
Although I am interested in all the West, 
and in all classifications of public land, 
I am particularly concerned about cer- 
tain Indian reservations of which the 
Navajo is the outstanding one in its 
needs. ‘Therefore, I greatly regret this 
reduction which I think prevents his ef- 
forts immediately on these Indian lands. 
Something must be done to restore the 
overgrazed Indian lands in northern Ari- 
zona. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, it would 
be a wise move to amend this bill on 
page 3, line 21, by striking out $1,056,882 
and inserting in lieu of that amount 
$1,500,000 as approved by the Budget. 
Such an amendment would permit this 
agency to make a substantial beginning 
in actually reseeding some of the worst 
portions of our public domain which have 
lost their vegetable cover and are rapidly 
deteriorating to the detriment of our ir- 
rigation project. A prudent husband- 
man is careful to protect his buildings 
with a coat of paint. It sometimes hap- 
pens that the paint, with the application 
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of it, is rather expensive, but a farmer or 
a businessman knows that when you save 
the surface you save all, and its a kind 
of protection that pays in the long run. 
In a somewhat similar way the water 
users on our irrigation projects, espe- 
cially the officials on whom rests the re- 
sponsibility of management, are anxious 
to save the watersheds against erosion 
of wind and water. The president of one 
of the largest and must successful irri- 
gation projects in the West has written 
me repeatedly advocating just such work 
as this item in the appropriation was 
designed to do. 

Of course, the ranges have been pro- 
tected by reduction in livestock units on 
those ranges and by control of the 
grazing uses. This policy was not begun 
until most of the public land had been 
damaged by overgrazing. Of course, it 
can be restored by controlled grazing and 
especially by reduction of livestock units 
permitted on it, but it takes nature a 
long time to bring about a restoration, 
I feel that nature must be aided in this 
restoration and that the proper way to 
do it is to reseed the worst of these lands 
while at the same time controlling their 
use for grazing. 

Some may say that we must experi- 
ment further so as to know how to do this 
best. I do believe that there is much 
to be learned through experimentation 
for in this vast domain we have great 
variety of climatic and soil conditions. 
We do need to know what kind of grasses 
are suitable for reseeding and how the 
work can best be done. However, I be- 
lieve that enough is now known to enable 
some large-scale operations in actual re- 
seeding. A notable inventor, Dr. Lytel 
Adams, who has already given the Gov- 
ernment a great invention and whose 
ideas have been useful in the war effort, 
now comes forward with an invention 
for seeding large areas quickly and effi- 
ciently from an airplane. With such 
rapidity he can seed 20,000 acres in an 
hour at the right time as after a rain. 
As this is done from an airplane it makes 


. no difference how rough the terrain may 


be, as he can seed land too much eroded 
to be cultivated or touched with any kind _ 
of farming implements. 

I regard his process of treating the 
seed as great a contribution of science 
as the invention of the seeding device it- 
self. Dr. Adams treats the seed to be 
planted to quicken their germination and 
to increase greatly their percentage of 
germination. He encases the seed so 
treated in pellets or soil capsules which 
have sufficient weight when dropped 
from an airplane to embed themselves in 
wet soil. This depth depends upon the 
weight of the pellet and the distance they 
fall. ‘These capsules contain-a fertilizer 


‘element and rodent repellent, the better 


to protect them until they can germinate. 
By this process the percentage of germi- 
nation of the seed is enormously in- 
creased and in the dry country the full 
effects of the scant rainfall goes to germi- 
nating and growing the seedling instead 
of breaking the hull on the seed itself. 
I have confidence that some of the bar- 
ren areas of the West which used to have 
a vegetable cover could be recovered by 
an application of some such principle as 
that used by this inventor. 
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When we hold in mind that less than 
5 percent of the entire area of cur coun- 
try west of the ninety-seventh meridian 
can ever be cultivated and that in the 
Rocky Mountain area 98 percent or more 
will never be fit for any agricultural use 
but. grazing, we see how important it is 
that the ranges be kept at their maxi- 
mum carrying capacity. Out there the 
livestock industry is one of the most im- 
portant industries. I believe that it can 
be greatly increased by sane and proper 
application of these scientific methods 
now well and thoroughly known. This 
value alone would justify our investment 
but there are other reasons which I do 
not have time to discuss which make it 
imperative that we do something sbout 
the erosion. Let us help nature restore 
the vegetable cover. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. KELLEY]. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I am deeply concerned at the 
action of this committee in-reducing two 
items of the Bureau of Mines from the 
Budget estimate, namely, coal-mine in- 
spection and investigation and enforce- 
ment of the Federal Explosives Act. 

The Coal Mine Inspection and Investi- 
gation Act was passed in the Seventy- 
seventh Congress for the sole purpose of 
reducing accidents and fatalities in coal 
mines. Reductions up to the present 
time have justified the sponsors of the 
act, of whom I was one. The urgency 
for increasing this force now is based on 
the fact that more mines are operating, 
the miners are working longer hours and 
are, therefore, exposed a longer period 
each day to the hazards of mining. It 
is imperative that an ample force be 
maintained to carry out the work as 
originally planned. 

The enforcement of the Federal Ex- 
plosives Act, as conducted by the Bureau 
of Mines, has been an outstanding ex- 
ample of efficiency. There are over 
500,000 licensees in the United States and 
the meager sum of $100,000 to carry out 
the intent and purpose of the act is total- 
ly inadequate. We might just as well 
appropriate nothing and save the money 
than to attempt to carry out the pro- 
visions of the act on such an amount, I 
would like to see appropriated the 
$454,800 which was set up in the Budget 
estimate. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time to the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. ANGELL]. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, Bonne- 
ville is situated in my congressional dis- 
trict and, of course, I am very much in- 
terested in it. I am interested in it 
from two standpoints, one as being a 
great industry in my own particular sec- 
tion of the country in which I was raised, 
and, furthermore, as being a part of our 
national economy and performing great 
service in the prosecution of the war. 
Many of you will recall when the last war 
hit us we were woefully deficient in hy- 
droelectric power. It resulted in sty- 
mieing our endeavors and holding us 
back in our war activities and putting us 
months and months behind in the war 
program. Fortunately, when World 
War No. 2 broke upon us we had Bonne- 
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ville, Boulder Dam, Grand Coulee, and 
many others, where we were able to se- 
cure large blocks of ‘hydroelectric power 
which, as you know, are absolutely essen- 
tial in carrying on the war effort. The 
Columbia River, which runs along the 
side of my district, being the second larg- 
est river in the United States, has per- 
heps over 50 percent of the potential 
hydroelectric power in the United States. 
The proof of whether or not Bonneville 
has done a good job is the job it has done 
during the war. Some criticism has 
been lodged against the administration 
of Bonneville by the members of the 
committee. I appreciate that the mem- 
bers of this committee are attempting 
to do a good job, they have done a good 
job, perhaps just a little bit too good 
compared with what some of us feel 
should have been done with reference to 
some particular appropriations. 

Personally, I want to see Bonneville, 
which is in my district, put on the spot 
and be required to produce all the evi- 
dence that the committee wants and all 
the statistics and reports. I have al- 
ways found it willing to do so, Dr. 
Raver, as Administrator, has performed 
an outstanding service. If the members 
of the committee do not receive by that 
method sufficient information relative to 
the operation of this industry, it lies 
within the power of this body, if recom- 
mended by the committee, to provide 
for an audit or investigation into the 
methods of handling this great organi- 
zation. But the fact is, during this 
present war the Bonneville Administra- 
tion has produced the power which has 
provided more than one-third of the 
aluminum which has gone into the pro- 
duction, not only of airplanes, but of a 
great many implements of war which 
require that light metal. It has also 
provided power for many war plants. 
Recently, when I had occasion to be on 
the other side visiting the air bases, par- 
ticularly the United Kingdom base in 
England at the particular day when I was 
there, over 1,000 of these huge bombers 
left that base to go over into Germany 
on bombing mission which was at the 
time the Germans were breaking through 
in the Belgium bulge, and were break- 
ing through our lines. I saw the results 
of Bonneville in producing the power and 
light metal which was necessary in the 
production of these great bombers which 
fiew from England and France into Ger- 
many, which has resulted in the soften- 
ing up of Germany until our forces were 
able to rout the Axis Powers, as they 
are doing today. Right at this very hour 
perhaps they are in the capitol of Ger- 
many—Berlin. They would not have 
been able to do this if they had not 
had this hydroelectric power to produce 
the aluminum necessary in the construc- 
tion of the bombers which carried them 
on their bombing missions. Let me call 
your attention to the fact that earlier 
in the day I set forth some of the de- 
tails and proofs which bear out the state- 
ments I am making here, Mr. Chair- 
man, I trust our Members who are in- 
terested in the war contribution of Bon- 
neville will have the opportunity to read 
the remarks I made. I called attention 
to the following facts, among others: 
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The Bonneville Power Administration 
has provided electric power for war pro- 
duction but in addition has also reduced 
the war cost on such important items as 
aluminum, magnesium, ferrosilicon, car- 
bide, and other critical war materials. 
On aluminum alone the power cost from 
Government-owned plants in the Pacific 
Northwest is 2 mills per kilowatt-hour as 
compared to 5 to 742 mills for Govern- 
ment-owned metal plants which are 
served by eastern fuel produced power. 
The savings in 1 year in power cost of 2 
mills instead of 5 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
for example, amounts to nearly $15,000,- 
000 for the Pacific Northwest’s 1244 pro- 
duction of one-half billion pounds of 
aluminum. Based on this rate, savings 
only on the Northwest aluminum pro- 
duced with Bonneville power resulted in 
a savings to the Government of about 
$45,000.000 for the war period. 

In 1917 the market price of aluminum 
ranged from 35 cents to 64 cents per 
pound, having been 19 to 27% cents per 
pound in 1913. In 1939 the market price 
of metallic aluminum was 20 cents per 
pound. Under the influence of the 12- 
cent production cost of the Columbia 
River plants the metal price has been re- 
duced at this time to about 15 cents on 
the average. In 1 year, through negotia- 
tions, the Federal Government recap- 
tured $76,000,000. This recapture, plus 
the influence on metal price with the 
quantities delivered, approximates $200,- 
000,000. This is a saving to the Treasury 
that has been influenced by the low-cost 
Columbia River production. 

The war materials and supplies used 
to crush the Axis Nations would have 
been produced in the United States re- 
gardless of cost. It follows, therefore, 
that the quantity of materials supplied 
is even more impressive than the savings 
achieved. 

The plants served directly by the 
Bonneville Power Administration have 
produced in excess of one and one-half 
billion pounds of pig aluminum up to 
the end of the calendar year 1944. This 
is over 30 percent of the national alu- 
minum production and represents the 
same percent of our total national air- 
plane production. In the calendar year 
1944 alone these plants produced 561,- 
700,000 pounds of pig aluminum, or 36 
percent of the national output for that 
year, even with four pot lines shut down 
after August 1944, The Bonneville Ad- 
ministration has also supplied motivat- 
ing power to one of the three large alu- 
minum sheet mills in the Nation, the 
annual capacity of which is 288,000,000 
pounds, or one-sixth of our entire na- 
tional rolling capacity. 

The entire Nation is aware of the 
achievements of the shipyards in the 
Portland area. Three Kaiser yards alone 
have produced 665 vessels to December 
31, 1944, consisting of Liberties, Victories, 
tankers, aircraft carriers, escort carriers, 
tank-landing barges, attack transports, 
and Navy auxiliary orders. ` Four other 
shipyards in this same area produced 
583 naval vessels, converted 6 merchant 
ships to aircraft carriers, assembled 350 
locomotives for Russia, and produced nu- 
merous other equipment. One concern 
in Portland alone produced 3,500 life- 
boats for the Navy and merchant marine, 
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Shipyards in the Seattle-Tacoma area 
have been engaged in the most essential 
construction of larger ships and, in addi- 
tion, have handled battle repairs. All 
of these yards received all or a substan- 
tial part of their power from the Bonne- 
ville transmission grid. Ship-supply con- 
tracts in the Bonneville transmission 
area exceeded $3,000,000,000. Without 
the availability of the Columbia River 
power and the Bonneville transmission 
grid these accomplishments would have 
been impossible. Over $2,300,000,000 
worth of Air Force supply contracts have 
been made with northwestern manufac- 
turing plants. The production of Flying 
Fortresses in the Boeing plant is con- 
stantly making front-page news. In ad- 
dition, this same transmission area has 
produced considerable parts and tools 
for the air program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 

For the contingent expenses of the office 
of the Secretary and the bureaus and offices 
of the Department (except as otherwise pro- 
vided), including teletype rentals and serv- 
ice; streetcar fares not exceeding $300; trav- 
eling expenses, including not exceeding $5,000 
for inspections and investigations by the 
legislative branch, and any request from ap- 
propriate authority in such branch in con- 
nection therewith shall be immediately com- 
plied with by administrative authority in the 
Department; not exceeding $500 for the pay- 
ment of damages caused to private property 
by Department motor vehicles; maintenance, 
repair, and operation of four passenger auto- 
mobiles; expense of taking testimony and 
preparing the same in connection with dis- 
barment proceedings instituted against per- 
sons charged with improper practices before 
the Department, its bureaus and offices; ex- 
pense of translations, and not exceeding 
$1,000 for contract stenographic reporting 
services; not exceeding $700 for newspapers; 
printing and binding, $189,960; and in ad- 
dition thereto, sums transferred from other 
appropriations to this for stationery sup- 
plies as follows: General Land Office, $6,500; 
Geological Survey, $13,000; National Park 
Service, $7,500; Bureau of Reclamation, $8,- 
400, any unexpended portion of which shall 
revert and be credited to the reclamation 
fund; Bureau of Mines, $15,500; Grazing 
Service, $6,000. 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to direct a few 
remarks to the subject of an item which 
is not included in this bill, yet there is 
authorizing legislation. I have read the 
hearings which are pertinent to this par- 
ticular subject. 

The Committee on Appropriations not 
only seems to be getting more and more 
legislative in character and thereby 
usurping the functions of the regular 
standing legislative committees but it 
also is beginning the practice of annul- 
ling or vetoing legislation which has been 
enacted into law. 

I do not know just what should be done 
permanently about the particular sub- 
ject to which I wish to address these re- 
marks, I think we should have general 
legislation, with proper limitations and 
restrictions. At my suggestion,.a group 
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of gentlemen are laboring upon a bill of 
that character now. 

There have been several measures pre- 
sented to this body dealing with awards 
for meritorious suggestions and these 
bilis have come from different commit- 
tees. One very recently passed the House 
of Representatives that had to do with 
the Post Office Department, concerning 
the matter of making awards to employ- 
ees for helpful suggestions that would 
improve the service and also reduce the 
expenditures of the Department. One 
measure of this sort emanated from the 
Committee on Patents, concerning the 
Department of the Interior, and that bill 
became law and authorized an appro- 
priation of $20,000 for this purpose, no 
single award to any employee to be in 
excess of $1,000. 

As I say, we have passed similar legis- 
lation with reference to the Post Office 
Department, and I think with reference 
to one or two other executive depart- 
ments. If appropriations are to be made 
to those other executive departments for 
this purpose, certainly in the light of law 
which has been enacted by Congress and 
passed upon by the entire body, the Ap- 
propriations Committee should give 
some heed to the force of that law and 
not exercise veto power, which under our 
constitutional government seems to be 
lodged in the President of the United 
States rather than in the Appropriations 
Committee. 

I know that in the hearings recitation 
is made of some awards that were con- 
sidered trivial and, by certain members 
of the committee, foolish, and they may 
have been. But that is not the con- 
troversy. They were very small. There 
was testimony with reference to one, in- 
ventive in its nature, which saved the 
Department a great sum of money and 
which has superseded certain German 
inventions which could not be procured 
while the war is going on. 

Those who serve in the Government de- 
partments and who have ideas emanating 
from their inventive genius which for 
citizens in private life could be protected 
by patents and bring them royalties in 
substantial amounts are denied the priv- 
ilege of such compensation for their in- 
ventions. The primary purpose, of 
course, of legislation of this character 
providing for such awards that will make 
the service more efficient and also help 
to reduce expenditures is to give some 
protection to these people who are pro- 
hibited by statutory law from getting any 
compensation for their inventive genius 
on things which they contribute in the 
Government service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. So I say I hope that 
when this measure reaches the other body 
it will give a little more serious atten- 
tion to this matter. There should, of 
course, be one uniform policy on the sub- 
ject and I am hoping that in the reason- 
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ably near future we can bring in a bill 
repealing the various laws of this char- 
acter and substituting one law, one policy 
on the subject that will provide proper 
limitations and restrictions to see that it 
is administered wisely and advanta- 
geously in the various departments. 
Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 


‘move to strike out the last two words. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Georgia is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to join with my colleague from 
Texas who has just spoken in expressing 
regret that this subcommittee has seen 
fit to eliminate the item for civilian 
awards from this bill. 

The Committee on the Civil Service, 
acting under House Resolution 16 of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, made a report 
in December 1844. On page 15 of that 
report will be found reference to this 
matter of civilian awards. Without un- 
dertaking to take the time of the com- 
mittee to read that report I say to you 
that we did make investigations of sev- 
eral departments and the plans used in 
those departments, including the De- 
partment of the Interior. We found 
that the program was worth while and 
that it had resulted in savings of mil- 
lions of dollars to the Treasury of the 
United States. I believe those of us who 
have studied the problem of manage- 
ment in Government have come to un- 
derstand that all Government agencies 
face a problem which private business 
does not have, and that is the fact that 
there is no profit motive in government. 
There is not the same incentive for in- 
dividual effort and initiative that exists 
in private business where rewards can be 
made without any rules or regulations or 
red tape, and where there is no law lim- 
iting-the procedures by which initiative 
and effort beyond the ordinary can be 
rewarded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I will 
ask the gentleman if he has read the 
testimony in the hearings with reference 
to those awards? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes; I have. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Did the 
gentleman read about the gentleman 
who received an award of $20 for sug- 
gesting that music be played while the 
employees of the Interior Department 
ate during the lunch period? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes; I did; I read 
that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Did the 
gentleman read about another employee 
being paid $10 for suggesting that they 
overprint several thousand envelopes 
and thereby make them usable for other 
purposes? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes; I read that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. And the 
gentleman condones that? The gentle- 
man thinks it is in the interest of the 
taxpayer and in the interest of efficiency? 
Did the gentleman read that? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes; I read all of 
the hearings with reference to this sub- 
ject very carefully. 
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Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. LANHAM. May I call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that in the 
Navy appropriation bill which passed the 
House just a few days ago we included a 
provision for awards in the following 
terms: 

And payment of awards to civilian of- 
cers or efmployees and other persons in civil 
life for suggestions resulting in improve- 
ment in any manufacturing process, or plan, 
or Navy matériel— 


And so on. That is authorized by the 
act to which I have just referred. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. SHEP- 
PARD] a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, made an inquiry, as 
shown on page 892 of the hearings, in 
which he asked how much that policy 
had saved and the answer was: “Ap- 
proximately $30,000,000; and we feel that 
is a conservative estimate.” 

The same provision is in the law with 
reference to the War Department. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentlemen yield to 
me for one more observation? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma.. I may 
say to the gentleman that the committee 
is just as much in sympathy with the law 
as is the gentleman, _ So far as the Navy 
is concerned, the committee feels that 
they have done much, but as for exam- 
ining a list of these people who have 
been given awards all the way from $100 
to $1,000, it seems to the committee that 
the Interior Department was using this 
law as an excuse to give away some 
Christmas money that they did nct know 
what to do with. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I have no desire to 
argue the matter with the gentleman, I 
im sure that the committee did what it 
thought right, but I disagree with the 
judgment displayed. I also made an in- 
vestigation, not only in this Department, 
but in others, and while I would not 
undertake to say that these particular 
two items the gentleman refers to were 
improperly decided, I do say to you gen- 
tlemen that to many managers of pri- 
vate concerns, it seems better to have 
music during the lunch hour, because 
they believe it helps the morale of the 
employee, and I say further to the gen- 
tleman that in the other cases he men- 
tioned the chances are that those awards 
were justified. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Does 
not the gentleman know that that has 
been the practice for a number of years. 
Members of Congress have done the same 
thing, as have departments. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes. 

Mr. NORRELL. The gentleman said 
that he read the hearings, and that these 
awards have saved the Department of 
the Interior money. I ask the gentleman 
to point out any estimate before the com- 
mittee that was reduced because of the 
suggestions made in these awards. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I remember the 
gentleman’s question along that line and 
the reniy. I have no doubt that there 
were items not in the estimates, that 
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would have been there had it not been 
for these suggestions. Of course I have 
not time to go into every one of these 
awards. I would not undertake to say to 
my colleagues on the floor how much 
money they have saved, but I do say to 
the gentleman in all sincerity that as a 
student of management in Government, 
as one who has been spent 15 years more 
or less specializing, that this system is 
a good system, that it is used by hun- 
dreds of private employers all over this 
country, with profit to their stockholders. 
And I think the Government ought to 
encourage its management people to 
carry on this program, and that the com- 
mittee, if it has any doubt about the 
methods employed, should go into that 
question instead of simply cutting off the 
money, without regard to the kind of job 
they have done. 

Mr. NORRELL. The committee did 
its best to find one item of money that 
had been saved by the Department of 
the Interior, and not a single witness 
could tell us one dollar in the estimates 
where the money had been saved. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] established 
that they saved some money in connec- 
tion with an invention. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes. 

Mr. LANHAM. May I ask the gentle- 
man why it is that provision for such 
payments appear in the Naval Appro- 
priation bill, which was just passed a 


-few days ago? In the current appro- 


priations with reference to the War De- 
partment also there is such provision, 
and I have the verbiage of each right 
here. I ask why do we make fish of one 
and fowl of another? 

I think I have cited one very important 
suggestion, an invention that was made 
by an employee of the Department of the 
Interior that has saved a great deal of 
money, and the important war work it 
does could only have been done by the use 
of certain German machines which can- 
not be obtained. 

Mr. NORRELL. It perhaps saved a 
great deal of money, but they failed to 
tell us in dollars and cents where that 
money had been saved. 

Mr. LANHAM. The Navy Department 
said they saved $30,000,000 and that was 
a low estimate. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Iam satisfied from 
the investigation I have made that this 
is a sound system, and I appeal to the 
gentlemen on this subcommittee to re- 
view their judgment on it, if the Senate 
puts this back in the bill, which I hope 
they will do, because I think it is a good 
system and if properly worked out, will 
save this Government mililons and 
millions of dollars which the taxpayers 
otherwise would have to spend. - 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I think 
it will not be necessary for the gentleman 
to make that suggestion if he will read 
the record for several years. -Nobody has 
ever made a suggestion about increasing 
appropriations to the other body but 
what it has been put there to the tune of 
many millions of dollars. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I will not argue with 
the gentleman about that, for I know 
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how the gentleman feels about the head 
of the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I will 
say to the gentleman that this is not a 
personal matter at all; that for several 
years the gentleman from Oklahoma has 
demanded economy in Government, not 
only in the Department of the Interior, 
but in many other departments of Gov- 
ernment that the gentleman has some 
knowledge of. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I will say to the 
gentleman in all courtesy that in my 
opinion this is the wrong kind of econ- 
omy, because you are stopping a method 
of achieving efficiency and economy in 
the Department of the Interior which 
unquestionably could be achieved by this 
method, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be given 1 additional 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
further, I will say that about every ob- 
jection that has been made to this bill 
so far is because the committee has en- 
deavored to economize. I realize that 
you step on somebody’s toes every time 
you try to save a little bit of money for 
the taxpayers, and every suggestion that 
has been made today by any Member of 
Congress in criticizing this committee 
is not for being too liberal, but for cut» 
ting the expenses of government. Weare 
now just about two jumps ahead of print- 
ing-press money, and the time has come 
when we must economize in Government 
expenditures. May I add here that out 
in Bataan and other places the boys do 
not have to have canned music in order 
to fight. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Let us not drag the 
boys of Bataan into this argument. They 
have nothing to do with it. As a matter 
of fact, we do send USO entertainers 
out there with music. Why? Because 
it is considered good for the morale of 
the Army. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, it 
is distressing to find reverse legislation 
in an appropriation bill, as seems to be 
the case in this measure, for omission of 
funds to implement a direction of Con- 
gress that the Interior Department 
should run an awards program is 
nothing but legislation reversing a pro- 
gram authorized by the Congress. The 
whole Congress, after careful investiga- 
tion and examination of similar endeav- 
ors, found this program worthy and 
endorsed it last year. Now a subcom- 
mittee finds it impractical and under- 
ee by this oblique means to kill the 
aw. 

If we ratify this change and say that 
the Congress does not believe there 
should be awards of value for outstand- 
ing civil-service employees, it does not 
merely mean that this operation will not 
go forward in the Interior Department. 
This would be a finding by the Congress 
that we do not believe in such a system 
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and, inasmuch as we do not discrim- 
inate between those agencies downtown, 
we will have to stop the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, the Mari- 
time Commission, the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and the War Shipping Admin- 
istration from practicing their civilian 
awards programs which have shown 
themselves entirely successful. 

I, for one, do not want to tell Govern- 
ment workers that Congress is not pre- 
pared to recognize any unusual service 
they perform. I believe that we should 
go further in such recognition so that 
our employees in the regular depart- 
ments know that we recognize and want 
to recognize good work as well as crit- 
icize bad work. 

Let me bring to your attention the 
splendid experiences of the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, and the 
Maritime Commission with their awards 
plans. 

The suggestion system operating at 
War Department installations, adopted 
and put into effect from June 1943 to 
February 1945, 29,698 suggestions out of 
218,693 which were offered. Accumu- 
lated savings as a result of these sugges- 
tions tota] $83,897,234. 

Civilian workers at naval shore es- 
tablishments during 1943 and 1944 sub- 
mitted 72,825 suggestions. The number 
adopted and put into use was 10,750. The 
Navy estimates the accumulated savings 
at $30,000,000. 

The Maritime Commission instituted 
an extensive awards system in shipyards 
holding contracts with that agency. 
Maritime regional offices reported 3,020 
of the best suggestions to the Washington 
office. The Commission redistributed 90 
percent of these suggestions to other 
shipyards. Estimated annual savings in 
manpower and material total $44,838,639. 

The War Production Board, operating 
through War Production Drive Head- 
quarters, has sponsored joint production 
committees in 5,000 war plants. About 
90 percent of these committees have 
sponsored a suggestion system. Nearly 
6,000,000 suggestions have been received 
since the beginning of World War No. 2 
to date. One million, five hundred thou- 
sand have been put into operation. The 
estimated annual savings are well over 
$300,000,000. 

To be specific, I have had compiled a 
list of 50 firms from all parts of the 
country with a break-down of the sug- 
gestions received and accepted, monetary 
awards paid, and estimated annual say- 
ings. The firms are: 

American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corporation. 

American Type Founders, Inc. 

Amertorp Corporation. 

Bendix Aviation Corporation, 2 plants. 

Carborundum Co. 

Chapman Valve Manufacturing Co. 

Cheney Bros., Inc. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 

Colonial Beacon Oil Co. 

DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 

E. I. duPont deNemours & Co., Inc. 

Eastman Kodak Co., 2 plants. 

Electric Boat Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., 2 plants. 

Tilincis Central Railroad Co. 
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International Harvester Co., 3 plants. 

Johnson & Johnson. 

Jones & Lamson Machine Co, 

Merck & Co., Inc. 

National Lock Co, 

National Tube Co. 

Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation. 

Owens Illinois Glass Co., 3 plants. 

Pitney Bowes Postage Meter Co. 

Plomb Tool Co. 

Radio Corporation of America. 

Remington Arms Co., Inc. 

Rohr Aircraft Corporation. 

Servel, Inc. 

Standard Oil Co. 

Stewart-Warner Corporation. 

Stromberg-Carlson Co. 

Superior Separator Co. 

Western Electric Co., Inc., 2 plants. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., 7 plants. 


Number of suggestions received.. 115, 321 
Number of suggestions approved- $2, 500 
Monetary awards paid____. -- $407,059 


Estimated annual savings._----- $3, 696, 349 


Certainly this evidence shows that 
American industry finds an awards sys- 
tem a valuable asset. It is just as much 
in step with the American way as democ- 
racy itself. Why should not the Interior 
Department be permitted to use this 
valuable technique? 

I do not want to see our progress in 
such successful endeavor nullified in the 
fashion it would be nullified were we to 
approve this bald declaration that such 
an awards program is impractical. The 
Interior program is operated on the iden- 


tical basis under which many such efforts . 


flourish. 

I also note that it is the temper of the 
country that outstanding performance 
should be recognized—even outstanding 
performance, and I think there are many 
such outstanding performances, by 
Members of the Congress. Collier’s 
magazine has already announced that, 
through a most distinguished board of 
awards, it intends to select one Congress- 
man and one Senator this year for out- 
standing performance and award him 
$10,000 in recognition thereof. If we 
here today declare ourselves against such 
awards, one of my distinguished col- 
leagues in this body and one of our dis- 
tinguished Senators will certainly be 
under a requirement to say “no thanks” 
to that award if they are to accord with 
this proposed nullification. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 

Not to exceed $3,487,110 of the unobligated 
balance of the appropriation “Construction, 
operation, and maintenance, Bonneville 
power transmission system,” shall be availa- 
ble under the account for said appropriation 
in the fiscal year 1946 for expenses of mar- 
keting and operation of transmission facili- 
ties, and administrative costs in connection 
therewith, including $20,300 for personal 
services in the District of Columbia, and the 
purchase (not exceeding 10), maintenance, 
and operation of passenger automobiles. 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wanted to amend this 
part of the bill to call for an independent 
investigation and audit of the Bonneville 
books upon which rates are based. But 
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I understand that that would be subject 
to a point of order, being legislation on 
an appropriation bill, so I am going to 
introduce a bill for that purpose, and I 
trust that I will have the committee's 
sympathy and support. I want to get 
at the truth in this matter of the Bonne- 
ville rates. I have read the speech of 
the gentleman from Ohio very carefully, 
and I must reluctantly say that I do not 
feel that he has given us much light as 
to the rightness or wrongness of the 
published rates, 

The Columbia is a great river, and we 
have but begun its development. Now 
is the time to get at the truth. Ido hope 
that this matter will cease to be a foot- 
ball here every time this annual appro- 
priation bill comes up. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment, 

. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday I devoted 
considerable time in general debate to 
the discussion of the Bonneville Power 
Administration and the Reclamation Bu- 
reau. In connection with my remarks I 
submitted tables prepared from the evi- 
dence which was furnished at the hear- 
ings and supplemental evidence fur- 
nished after the hearings by the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, the Reclama- 
tion Bureau, the Defense Plants Corpora- 
tion, and the Federal Power Commission, 
every place that I could examine authen- 
tic reports furnished to me, to the sub- 
committee of the Department of the In- 
terior, or to other Government agencies. 
I have plated these reports in the form 
of financial statements in the RECORD. 

Comparing that with the testimony 
given, I found and concluded yesterday 
that the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion were not amortizing their invest- 
ment properly, that their financial state- 
ments to Congress showed no allowance 
for amortization at all. Under their 
present organization there is no control 
over their expenditures. Their comp- 
troller of finance reports directly to Dr. 
Raver, Administrator of the Bonneville 
Power Administration. The comptroller 


* of a private corporation, following good 


business practices, reports to the board 
of directors rather than the executive 
officer of the company. It is important 
that the Congress of the United States 
pass a resolution to investigate the 
Bonneville Power Administration, in view 
of the evidence that was submitted yes- 
terday in the Recor in connection with 
my speech on this subject, and which to 
date has not been refuted in any way. 
I hope the Members of the House will 
support such a bill. 

I would be opposed to an independent 
audit. I am opposed to the independent 
audit system of the T. V. A. I think the 
General Accounting Office should be 
the exclusive auditing agency for all 
Government agencies, departments, and 
independent establishments. The au- 
diting of Government agencics, bureaus, 
and independent establishments of the 
Government is entirely different from 
and unrelate | to audits of private enter- 
prise, because public financing and pub- 
lic expenditure of money is based upon 
Federal statutes. An approved account. 
ing system of private companies has no 
relation whatsoever to the kind of an 
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audit that the General Accounting Of- 
fice makes or should make. The Gen- 
eral Accounting Office makes an audit 
based upon the legality of expenditure 
under accountable warrants, to see that 
the expenditures are made in accordance 
with the categories of appropriations. I 
would violently oppose an amendment 
that would provide for a new and inde- 
pendent commercial audit. 

The only way we can ever bring relief 
to the American taxpayers on account of 
the operation of the Bonneville Power 
Administration is to have an investiga- 
tion of their entire operations. Make 
them prove from their records that they 
have amortized in accordance with the 
sections of the law providing for repay- 
ment to Uncle Sam of the original Gov- 
ernment investment in the entire project 
and the charging of depreciation so that 
at the end of the amortization period the 
plant will be whole and in good shape and 
in condition to continue operation on 
behalf of the United States Government 
for many years to come. That is a sound 
business practice and principle that an 
investigation by a congressional commit- 
tee will insure. 

I hope the Members will look once 
again at the evidence submitted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record yesterday and 
conclude with me that there should be a 
thorough and sweeping investigation of 
this project.’ 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened very 
closely to the demand of the distin- 
guished gentleman who preceded me that 
an investigation be made of the Bonne- 
ville operation. 

The basic facts of that operation are 
pretty well known. It is producing 
power at one of the cheapest rates in the 
country, 2 mills, which is providing a 
basis for aluminum and other war pro- 
duction in that great area. It is produc- 
ing a great surplus, which has been 
turned back into the United States 
Treasury. 

This demand at the present moment 
for an investigation seems to link up with 
some of the difficulties which are being 
flung in the direction of public owner- 
ship and operation of power. I would 
like to call attention at this time to the 
fact that the honorable Committee on 
Appropriations, which has done such a 
great service, has gone through vol- 
umes of testimony and taken a long time 
to carefully study these proposals, has 
brought in, in relation to Bonneville 
itself, what many of us feel to be a 
most unfortunate recommendation. The 
Bonneville authority asks for $362,000 
for marketing purposes. It was actually 
given only $127,000. That represents 
about a half of 1 percent of a month’s 
return from Bonneville to the United 
States Treasury. Any private company 
which does noć spend at least 3 percent 
in the promotion of markets for its cur- 
rent is an unusual company. 

Here we are limiting this great enter- 
prise to one-half of 1 percent when it 
asked for something like 1 percent. The 
purpose of these funds is laudable. We 
must protect the Bonneville sales of 
power. When the aluminum factories 
are further cut back, we will lose in the 
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neighborhood of $750,600 a month in 
revenue to the Federal Government. 
The purpose of the money requested by 
the Department, $362,000, was to pro- 
mote new markets for the disposal of 
their power. This today is more than 
ever necessary. If last year the De- 
partment got by on $127,000, it did so 
because there was no relative change in 
the marketing conditions for power. This 
next year may see a drastic cut-back 
and a great necessity for extending the 
promotion of market services of this 
great power project. We need the full 
amount, Mr. Chairman, and I hope that 
the body at the end of the Capitol will 
review this decision and that the Mem- 
bers of the House, itself, will give it 
their further serious attention. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LACY. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. NORRELL. I share the interest 


` of the gentleman in the Bonneville Power 


Administration. I think Dr. Raver is 
doing a fine job, but does the gentleman 
not believe that $17,000,000 of unex- 
pended funds which are continued in the 
appropriation and made available for 
expenditure is a sufficient fund out of 
which this money could come for a few 
months longer, especially, in view of the 
fact that Congress is in session prac- 
tically all the time and if they run out 
of money they can come back to the 
Congress? 

Mr. DE LACY. If it is not the inten- 
tion of the committee to prevent the fur- 


ther access of the Authority to funds . 


for the services I have described, it can 
dcubtless secure them. But we must not 
shut them off from this source of ex- 
penditure and from this useful activity. 

Mr. NORRELL. The point I want to 
make, if the gentleman will permit, is 
that this committee feels as a whole they 
are friendly to the Bonneville Power 
Administration, and we think we have 
been fair with it. We think its surplus 
now indicates how liberal this commit- 
tee has been with the Administration in 
that past year. 

Mr. DE LACY. That is very grate- 
fully received, and I trust that the con- 
tinuing necessity of the marketing serv- 
ice will be recognized as the need further 
develops along the line I have suggested 
today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Without objection, the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SOLID FUELS ADMINISTRATION FOR WAR 


Salaries and expenses: For all necessary 
expenses of the Solid Fuels Administrtaion 
for War in performing its functions as pre- 
scribed in Executive Order No. 9332 of 
April 19, 1943, including the employment 
without regard to civil-service and classifi- 
cation laws of a Deputy Administrator at 
not to exceed $10,000 per annum and not to 
exceed 28 technical employees; other per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia; 
printing and binding; traveling expenses, 
including attendance at meetings of organi- 
zations concerned with the purposes of this 
appropriaticn; reimbursement at not to ex- 
ceed 3 cents per mile of employees for ex- 
penses incurred by them in oficial travel 
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in privately owned automobiles within the 
limits of their official stations; contract 
stenographic reporting services; newspapers; 
office supplies; furniture and equipment; 
maintenance, repair, and operation of pas- 
senger-carrying automobiles; and the accept- 
ance and utilization of yoluntary and uncom- 
pensated services, $3,500,000. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr, JONES. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the language ap- 
pearing on page 7, line 18, starting with 
the word “including”; the balance of 
line 18, all of line 19, all of line 20, ending 
with the word “employees” in line 21; and 
in line 25 on the same page after the semi- 
colon, the balance of that page and the 
first two lines on page 8, down to and 
including the word “stations” in line 3, 
on the ground that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill which changes the 
basic law, in the first instance in regard 
to the classification laws of the civil 
service; and in the second instance that 
it is in violation of the general travel 
statute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Oklahoma desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes, Mr. 
Chairman, 

As members well know there are a 
number of instances in this bill as in 
all appropriation bills that have been 
presented to this House, not only in recent 
years, but certainly during the past sev- 
eral decades, which are clearly legislation 
on an appropriation bill. On the other 
hand, they are essential to the efficient 
operation of the department. I regret 
as much as any member of the commit- 
tee that any legislation under our pres- 
ent system is necessary on an appropria- 
tion bill. I am hopeful that the matter 
will be worked out in the near future, 
whereby the Budget will not send legisla- 
tive provisions to any appropriations 
committee for action. I may state that 
steps have been taken to that end. I 
think that I can go further and assure 
to the gentleman that this will be done. 
Now speaking specifically to the gentle- 
man’s point of order, of course the gen- 
tleman, who is a good lawyer, knows this 
is legislation on an appropriation bill. 
And I might add that there are several 
other similar instances, but Iam sure the 
gentleman would not want to interfere 
with the proper functions of this particu- 
lar agency or any other agency of gov- 
ernment and therefore, am hopeful he 
will not raise further points of order. 
Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio IMr. Jones] makes a point 
of order which is conceded by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma, 

The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Leasing of grazing lands: For leasing 
State, county, or privately owned lands in ac~- 
cordance with the provision of the act of 
June 23, 1938 (52 Stat. 1033), $7.500: Pro- 
vided, That expenditures hereunder shall not 
exceed the aggregate receipts covered into 
the Treasury in accordance with section 4 of 
said act. 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to make certain 
comment and criticism with reference to 
the Grazing Service which was originated 
in the year 1934 by the passage of a law 
which was sponsored by the then chair- 
man of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, Congressman Edward T. Tay- 
lor, of Colorado, but which, like a little, 
loving puppy dog that first came into the 
house at that time, has now grown into 
a full-grown, hungry, incorrigible beast 
which seeks to devour the Federal 
Treasury. 

For the fiscal year 1936, following the 
enactment of the basic Taylor Act, there 
was allowed by this Congress an appro- 
priation of $250,000 which has since 
grown to the point where the Budget 
estimate for this year is $1,693,700; and 
I from the eastern part of this country 
ask: For what? To whom are we ex- 
tending such beneficence from our Fed- 
eral Treasury? Who are these people 
who are the objects of the bounty of our 
Government? I find that 23 percent of 
the ranchmen or permittees who use the 
public grazing land own 75 percent of 
the live stock that is grazed on that land. 
If the money for the Grazing Service 
were to help the small homesteader of 
the West, the man who has a few hun- 
dred head of cattle or sheep, I would 
not take the position that I do; but when 
I find as a fact that a man owning a 
herd of 30,300 head of cattle together 
. with 1,000 head of horses, and 17,500 
sheep is provided with this grazing land 
at vast expense to the Government, it 
is time to call a halt. The Grazing Serv- 
ice should pay for itself but does not. 
Last year, that is fiscal year 1944, it 
cost the taxpayers of America the net 
sum of $836,710. 

The only logical answer to the problem 
is that since originally it was wisely 
planned that the Grazing Service should 
be self-liquidating, it must immediately 
become self-sustaining and must not be, 
as it now is, a subsidy for the advantage 
of such wealthy cattle and wool-growing 
barons of the West. 

One of my colleagues from the Western 
States took this floor today to state to 
you that the users of the range were 
against increasing the appropriation for 
the Grazing Service. A most generous 
statement. Why, I ask? Is it because 
the Director of the Grazing Service now 
seeks to increase the grazing fees to an 
amount which would make the project 
self-liquidating? We have only approxi- 
mately 300 employees in the Grazing 
Service scattered through 10 States of 
the West. But lo and behold, I find that 
we have 600 advisory board members 
comprised of these wealthy businessmen 
and their representatives to advise these 
300 employees; and out of the Federal 
Treasury there is paid $5 per diem and 
expenses to these same cattle and sheep 
men to attend many meetings called for 
the purpose of instructing the 300 em- 
ployees of the Grazing Service as to their 
wishes and to advise such Service that 
they do not care to have grazing fees 
fairly increased. h 

I find in going through this bill that 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs obtained 
many many times as much return to the 
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Federal Treasury in grazing fees as that 
obtained by the Grazing Service. We 
may wonder why that should be. I am 
sure I for-one do not understand it. I 
have attended all the hearings of the 
committee during the past several 
months. I have sought competent ad- 
vice on the subject and yet I cannot at 
all understand why it is that the Indian 
Service, and State-owned lands, so-called 
railroad lands, and private lands leased 
for grazing purposes produce fees seven 
times more than the 5 cents a month 
that is obtained for cattle and 1 cent a 
month for sheep grazing by the Grazing 
Service. 

My criticism is directed not only at 
those who reap the benefit of the Govern- 
ment subsidies for grazing purposes and 
who now bitterly oppose an increase in 
grazing fees to an equitable level, but also 
at the Interior Department and Grazing 
Service for not taking the bull by the 


horns long before now and increasing the - 


fees. When the statement attributed to 
the Secretary of the Interior at page 10 
of the report on this appropriation bill 
was made, that statement referred to a 
contemplated grazing domain of only 50,- 
000,000 acres. It did not contemplate the 
inclusion of 142,205,002 acres in grazing 
lands, the present total area administered 
by the Grazing Service as of September 
1944. The extension or growth in graz- 
ing districts came about as the direct re- 
sult of requests of those who now use the 
range. Not only were more districts es- 
tablished, but activities were added, such 


_ as planning and administering installa- 


tion of range improvement, soil and 
moisture conservation, fire protection of 
the range, and work incident to land ex- 
changes. To perform these functions on 
142,000,000 acres of the public lands now 
in grazing districts is no small job for the 
317 employees of the Grazing Service. 

Insofar as I, personally, am concerned, 
as a member of the Subcommittee on In- 
terior Department, I shall insist that the 
principles and purposes of the Taylor Act 
be carried out and not defeated by the 
selfish wishes of those who have never 
objected to successive increases in ap- 
propriations for the Service in every year 
since its inception until now that an in- 
crease in grazing fees is contemplated. 
A reasonable fee is considered to be one 
that represents a fair value of the forage 
obtained by the user of the range. I am 
reliably informed that a number of cattle 
and sheep raisers who presently are not 
entitled to use the public range are most 
anxious and willing to pay rates for the 
forage far in excess of the present rates 
collected by the Grazing Service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to compliment 
the gentleman from New York. I know 
exactly how he feels in talking about this 
grazing bill. 

But in the first place the gentleman 
from New York forgets that this money 
is being expended for the protection and 
improvement of 142,000,000 acres of land 
belonging to the United States—to New 
York, as well as to New Mexico. In the 
second place, if the gentleman does not 
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think that that land is worth conserving 
and worth ‘taking care of and improving, 
then my State, for one, will be very happy 
to take that land, if the gentlemen in 
the Congress will grant it to us as it 
granted some of the other lands, for pub- 
lic education. 

In reading the comments of the com- 
mittee about the Grazing Service, I am 
afraid that the committee, like the 
gentleman from New York, was a little 
bit piqued, because the committee a year 
ago and perhaps even before that, asked 
the Grazing Service to raise its grazing 
fees. Perhaps the Grazing Service fees 
ought to be raised at some time. As the 
gentleman suggested, it was intended to 
be self-liquidating, but during the war, 
the cattlemen have had no control over 
the price of their products; they have 
been frozen to a large extent, and they 
can hardly make ends meet. They can- 
not help themselves because of the atti- 
tude of the Government. Only because 
of that the cattlemen have objected to 
any increase at this time, and the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands of the Senate re- 
quested, in no uncertain terms, that that 
be let alone until they could investigate, 
and. for that reason, the fees have not 
been raised. When we get to normal 
times, and when this land has been im- 
proved, when the land has been put in 
shape so that the cattlemen can use it to 
advantage, they will have no objection to 
paying just as much for that land as they 
pay for other lands. In this report of 
the committee mention is made of Mr. 
Taylor. The report says: 

It will be recalled by Members who cherish 
the memory of the Honorable Edward Taylor, 
author of the Taylor Grazing Act, and former 
chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, that it was his intention that the 
Grazing Service should be self-sustaining. 


While I did not have the honor of serv- 
ing with the late Edward T. Taylor, I 
have read his glowing tribute to the graz- 
ing Service administration, made on the 
floor of this House on June 28, 1941. 
We thoroughly agree with him in his 
tribute to the excellent work carried on 
by the Grazing Service, and as I said 
before, we in the West agreed with Mr. 
Taylor respecting the original intention 
of the act. We all want this land to be 
self-sustaining, and it will be if suffi- 
cient funds are allowed to bring it back 
to full production. I am not going to 
say that these appropriations should be 
increased and I am not going to say that 
they should be decreased, because I do 
not know. I have not gone into the 
question of costs but I do feel we make 
a mistake when we argue about the fees 
being low and forget that we are using 
that money to protect and to bring back 
the grazing lands which we were losing 
through erosion and lack of protection in 
the past. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Yes. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does the gentleman 
realize that since the institution of the 
Grazing Service there has been expended 
on behalf of these public lands possibly 
$37,000,000, and that the returns from 
the Grazing Service has been only about 
$3,000,000? 
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Mr. FERNANDEZ. I do not know what 
the amounts are. I know they have been 
quite large, but as I said, 142,000,000 
acres are being taken care of, and if we 
do not want to spend that money then 
give the land back to the States where it 
really belongs. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Yes, sir. I yield 
to the distinguished chairman. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The 
gentleman has referred to Mr. Taylor, 
author of the Taylor Grazing Act. And 
I agree with what the gentleman said. 
He was a great man, and he advocated 
an organization that would at least check 
erosion in that great area, 

I might say to the gentleman that I 
helped him put that bill through Con- 
gress. But the gentleman also, if he has 
read the record, knows that Chairman 
Taylor not only said that he envisioned 
an organization that would be self-sus- 
taining but he assured the Congress, on 
what he thought was the best authority, 
the Secretary of the Interior, that the 
Taylor Grazing Act would not cost the 
taxpayers in excess of $150,000 a year. 
Yet the first estimate that came to this 
Congress was $250,000 a year, and our 
committee was just faced with a request 
for $1,600,000 instead of $150,000. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ, I realize that, and 
I said a while ago that I did not blame 
the gentleman from New York, nor the 
committee, for being peeved at it. I 
have read the record, and I am familiar 
with the $150,000 figure. But if you have 
read the record from the beginning of 
the hearings of the Taylor Grazing Act, 
you will find that this Congress was ad- 
vised repeatedly, not by the Department 
of the Interior but by the Forest Service, 
which was more experienced in those 
matters, that it would cost $2,000,000. 
But the Grazing Service has kept the 
cost. at nearer the figure at an average of 
less than $1,000,000 a year. They esti- 
mated that it would cost $2,000,000—the 
Forest Service did—and this Congress 
knew about it when it passed the bill. 
If Mr. Taylor miscalculated, or if this 
Congress wanted to fool itself, I cannot 
answer for that, but this Congress was 
fully advised from the very beginning by 
the Forest Service, which had experience 
in that kind of business, that it would 
cost $2,000,000. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FERNANDEZ. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does the gentleman 
also realize that these men to whom I 
referred a while ago as cattle barons, who 
have herds consisting of 30,000 cattle and 
20,000 sheep, are being paid $5 a day and 
their expenses to go to meetings? Does 
the gentleman think that that is fair to 
the taxpayers of America to help million- 
aires, and at the same time not only help 
them but pay their expenses to go to 
meetings to tell the Grazing Service what 
to do? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I do not know any- 
thing about any cattle barons, and I do 
not know that they are being paid $5 a 
day to attend any meetings. If that is 
the case, of course, that should be cor- 
rected. 


Mr. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. If the 
gentleman will yield further, possibly 
they are paid this $5 a day to attend the 
meetings to advise these 300 employees to 
keep the grazing fees 1 cent per sheep and 
5 cents per head of cattle. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. As I say, I do not 
know anything about any cattle barons. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman wiil yield further, does the 
gentleman realize that in the State of 
Montana the grazing fee per head of 
cattle per month is 33 cents as given us 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs as com- 
pared with 1 cent a month under the 
Grazing Service? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Oh, yes. The hear- 
ings reveal all of that, though not 1 cent 
per head, but it is true that the grazing 
charges are low. Our State charges more 
in fees for their land than the Govern- 
ment, and the Department of the Interior 
intended and started to raise those fees 
until the Senate committee stopped them. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the gentle- 
man said a while ago that the Forest 
Service estimated that much larger sums 
would be needed. I am wondering if the 
gentleman is familiar with the fact that 
this year in the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill there was provided to the Na- 
tional Forest and Protection and Man- 
agement Work the sum of $17,729,000, 
so that the amount that they estimated 
has been adequately taken care of by 
this committee. $ 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. The gentleman 
heard me say a while ago I was not rec- 
ommending that this appropriation be 
increased, nor do I recommend that it 
be decreased. I am merely pointing out 
that we are disturbed about a matter 
over here about which the Service is not 
to blame. This Congress was advised 
that it would cost $2,000,000, by disin- 
terested parties, the Forest Service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Mexico has again 
expired. 

Mr, NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be given 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I think it is the 
attitude of this subcommittee that the 
Grazing Service ought to be self sustain- 
ing. If the stock growers want to in- 
crease their fees and spend $1,660,000, 
certainly this subcommittee should pro- 
vide the funds. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I -thoroughly 
agree with the gentleman, but the Con- 
gress too has an interest and a duty to 
protect and conserve the federally 
owned range. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I am sorry, but I 
must decline. I only have a limited time. 
I will yield to the gentleman for just one 
question. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I was 
going to ask the gentleman if he thought 
that if the grazing fees were changed, 
as some gentlemen are proposing, they 
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would be able to prevail on the O. P.-A. 
to change the ceiling on cattle? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I have my doubts. 
That is why they are afraid they will 
not be able to make ends meet, if a raise 
is made now. 

Considering the over-all administrative 
problem of the Grazing Service inade- 
quately allotting range privileges, and at 
the same time protecting the public in- 
terest on 142,000,000 acres of federally 
owned land in grazing districts, inter- 
mingled with an almost equal area of 
State and private land, it would seem to 
me that the need for adequate appropria- 
tions is not only absolutely essential for 
the stabilizing of the western livestock 
industry, but also for the purpose of fully 
protecting the over-all public interest 
that is in these lands in watershed and 
streamflow protection. 

Even handicapped by lack of funds and 
administrative personnel, the Grazing 
Service has, in my estimation, made a 
very fine record. 

There are districts in my State that 
contain many millions of acres of Fed- 
eral range land, used by approximately 
400 individual livestock men, operating 
several hundred thousand head of live- 
stock, where, due to Jack of personnel, the . 
Grazing Service has to attempt this huge 
administrative task with 1 man and 
1 clerk. They must attempt to adjudi- 
cate range privileges, work out contro- 
versies between users, carry on an ade- 
quate range development program, and 
do all the hundreds of duties that are ex- 
pected by the range users themselves. 

I have never yet seen a great conserva- 
tion project authorized by an act of Con- 
gress that could be self-sustaining before 
many, many years. It must be further re- 
membered that only a portion of the ap- 
propriations requested go to the direct 
benefit of the livestock industry, but a 
part is always used for the over-all public 
interest. 

Conservation of a nation’s natural re- 
sources has always been recognized as an 
essential element of our national welfare. 
The administration of grazing districts is 
but a part of this great national program. 

In the future, I hope it will be possible 
that, as far as the direct benefits to the 
livestockmen are concerned ,the fees will 
be equal to the appropriation, and when 
this time comes you will find the western 
livestockmen to be in full accord with 
such a program. But that part of the 
appropriation that is used for the over- 
all protection of the land and its related ' 
resources is extremely difficult to measure 
in terms of dollars and cents. 

In any event, it would be a departure 
from a conservation policy long since 
adopted by Congress to expect that a job 
such as the administration of grazing dis- 
tricts, where so much development, re- 
habilitation, and equitable distribution of 
privileges to graze the range is necessary, 
could be accomplished in a short period 
of time. 

Mr. A. D. Brownfield, a citizen of my 
State and the president of the American 
National Livestock Association, while very 
much opposed to any increase in grazing 
fees at this time because of the matters 
I have mentioned, has publicly stated 
that the Taylor Grazing Act “has almost 
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completely stabilized the livestock indus- 
try dependent upon the use of these 
lands.” 

Mr. Brown‘ield'sand Mr. Taylor’s high 
regard for the excellent work of the 
Grazing Service is shared by all persons 
in my State who are informed on the 
subject. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

For the construction, repair, and rehabilita- 
tion of irrigation systems on Indian reserva- 
tions; for the purchase or rental of equip- 
ment, tools, and appliances; for the acquisi- 
tion of rights-of-way, and payment of dam- 
ages in connection with such irrigation sys- 
tems; for the development of domestic and 
stock water and water for subsistence gar- 
dens; for the purchase of water rights, 
ditches, and lands needed for such projects; 
and for drainage and protection of irrigable 
lands from damage by floods or loss of water 
rights, as follows: 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to return to page 21 
for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment making a slight change in the spell- 
ing of one word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? > 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Bouton: On 
pege 21, line 9, strike out the letter “s” in the 
word “youths.” 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, on 
page 21, line 9, there appears the word 
“youths.” I quote the sentence in which 
it is used 

That advances may be made to worthy In- 
dian youths to enable them to take educa- 
tional courses including courses in nursing. 


The committee undoubtedly intends 
that Indian girls shall have ‘his assist- 
ance, but I fear the use of the plural may 
be interpreted to mean only the young 
men. I am therefore submitting this 
amendment so that the intention of the 
committee may be indisputable. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, it certainly was the intention 
and is the intention of the committee 
that this language apply to both men and 
women, or boys and girls. The commit- 
tee has no objection to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Relief of needy Indians: For the relief of 
Indians in need of assistance, including cash 
grants; the purchase of subsistence supplies, 
clothing, and household goods; medical, 
burial, housing, transportation, and all other 
necessary expenses, $75,000, payable from 
funds on deposit to the credit of the particu- 
lar tribe concerned: Provided, That expendi- 
tures hereunder may be made without regard 
to section 3709, Revised Statutes, or to the 
act of May 27, 1930 (46 Stat. 391), as amended, 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I make a point of order against the lan- 
guage on page 44, line 13, beginning with 
the word “Provided”, down to and in- 
cluding the word “amended” in line 16, 
on the ground that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill, not authorized by law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, the committee concedes the 
point of order. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas (Mr. Rees] makes a point 
of order whichis conceded by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. The point of 
order is sustained. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, like other Members of 
the House, I have the highest respect 
and affection for the chairman of the 
subcommittee the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. JoHNson] and for the com- 
mittee. I think it has done a good job. 
Truly they have cut some items where 
I think they should not be cut, but I 
have made no complaint about it. How- 
ever, there are two or three items in 
which I think the committee, faced with 
many requests for large expenditures of 
money, yet trying to be economical and 
to cut down on the expenditures of Gov- 
ernment, has cut down on the side of 
the weak, perhaps because the weak did 
not have men to look after their inter- 
ests so strongly as other interests who 
came before the committee. 

I have reference first to the matter of 
appropriation for assistance and reha- 
bilitation for the Indians. Last summer 
when we went over the country we found 
conditions which were deplorable. Be- 
fore I finish I shall yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], 
who will describe those conditions to you. 

Another of these items is the item with 
respect to Indian assistants. We have 
in the Service about $00 Indians who have 
been employed for quite some time as 
assistants to be trained. They have been 
trained and are doing the full work, and 
they are being paid only $60 a month. 

The Indian Service has requested suf- 
ficient funds to pay them an amount 
equal to that paid white employees. 
That has been cut out and they have not 
received the increase. We hear much 
talk about passing the F. E. P. C. bill 
telling industry to be fair in its employ- 
ment methods, yet the very Government 
itself, Iam afraid, in these cases is prac- 
ticing rank discrimination against the 
Indians because they are being paid $60 
a month, $720 a year, when others doing 
exactly the same kind of work are re- 
ceiving $1,320 and more per year. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
South Dakota the balance of my time. 

Mr. MUNDT. I wish to reecho and 
reemphasize every statement made by 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
Mexico. He and I were on a trip this 
last summer authorized by this Con- 
gress for the purpose of investigating 
the condition of these Indians, It seems 
to me it is almost appalling that $539,- 
000 has been taken away from the need- 
iest group of Indians, those on relief and 
those needing rehabilitation. It is true, 
as the committee suggests, that there 
are favorable employment conditions at 
the present time, but it is equally true 
that when the war is over unfavorable 
conditions may operate on those Indians. 

I hope that when this legislation goes 
over to the Senate the proper repre- 
sentations will be made before the Sen- 
ate committee that will cause a restora- 
tion of part of that cut; and I certainly 
hope they will eliminate the discrim- 
ination existing between white employees 
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of the Indian Bureau and the Indian 
employees themselves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Mexico has expired. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Central Valley projects, California: Not to 
exceed $400,000,000 from power revenues shall 
be available for the operation and main- 
tenance of the power system; 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, I 


“move to strike out the last word. 


Mr. Chairman, I share the concern 
expressed by my colleagues from Cali- 
fornia about the elimination of prelim- 
inary appropriations of $100,000 for 
power transmission lines and switch- 
yards and of $115,300 for a steam stand- 
by plant which were recommended by 
the Interior Department for the Central 
Valley project. 

_The eliminations of these amounts 
would nullify one of the prime purposes 
of the Central Valley project. This 
prime purpose was to make the Central 
Valley power readily available to cities 
and other political subdivisions of the 


- State of California by transmitting it to 


places where it could be conveniently 
sold at wholesale to these cities and sub- 
divisions for the use of their people. In 
order to make this power useful to the 
people it would be necessary, in the par- 
lance of the power industry, to firm it, by 
constructing a steam stand-by plant 
which would be able to furnish emer- 
gency power at times when the hydro- 
electric supply might be temporarily shut 
off by accident or act of God. 

In reading the report of the commit- 
tee hearings I have noted that the prin- 
cipal testimony in opposition to the pro- 
posed approriations for transmission 
lines and a stand-by plant was given by 
Mr. James B. Black, president of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

This company enjoys a practically 
complete monopoly in the service of elec- 
tricity to the people of central and 
northern California. 

I regret very much that the repre- 
sentatives of the consumers of electricity 
in those vast sections of my State were 
not heard on this very important ques- 
tion before the committee. If they had 
been notified I feel sure that they could 
have presented facts and evidence which 
would have convinced the committee 
that the people of the great Central 
Valley area are overwhelmingly in favor 
of obtaining the full benefits of this ex- 
tremely valuable electric power. They 
will eventually repay out of their own 
pockets the entire cost of #he Central 
Valley power project and I am absolutely 
certain that they do not consider it 
either reasonable or just that they 
should be obliged to pay not only a fair 
purchase price for the power they use, 
but also an additional charge by a priv- 
ate corporation for the privilege of hav- 
ing the power delivered to them. 

I also observe in the printed hearings 
that the committee exhibited great con- 
cern over the large amount of taxes paid 
by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. to 
the State of California and the Federal 
Government. I wonder if the members 
of the committee realize that all of these 
taxes are passed on to the consumers in 
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the form of operating charges, and are 
paid in their entirety by the people of 
California in their monthly bills for elec- 
tric service. So, the people of the Cen- 
tral Valley area will not only repay the 
cost of this power project which has 
been built by the Federal Government 
and a profit to a private corporation for 
the use of this publicly generated power, 
but they will also pay out of their pockets 
all the taxes levied upon this private 
corporation by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the State government, and all 
other governmental subdivisions. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened attentively to 
a statement made yesterday by the chair- 
man of the committee, the distinguished 
gentleman from Oklahoma. I wonder if 
he knows that all during the period of the 
war the private utility corporation which 
enjoys a monopoly of the electric power 
business in central and northern Cali- 
fornia has been permitted by law to earn 
the same amount of net return on its 
capital investment as it earned in peace- 
time. The staggering burden of war tax- 
ation which has compelled all private 
citizens to dig deep into their personal 
incomes and resources in order to insure 
the victory of our armed forces has left 
the private net incomecof.this corporation 
unimpaired at prewar levels. This prac- 
tical immunity to war taxation is due to 
a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court which years ago held that all taxes 
which are payable by a public utility if a 
fair return is to be earned are proper 
charges to the operating expense accounts 
of such corporations. 

So, Mr, Chairman, there is no need for 
governmental concern about the financial 
welfare of this and similar public-utility 
corporations, which are protected against 
private competition and guaranteed a fair 
return upon their capital investment in 
peacetime and in wartime, nor about the 
large amount of tax bills which appear 
upon their books. It is the people who 
are obliged to buy electricity from these 
monopolistic corporations and to pay all 
of their taxes, who are entitled to the 
concern of Government at this time. 

I earnestly hope that this important 
mistake will be rectified and that the 
Government will proceed to build the 
facilities necessary to enable the people of 
the Central Valley area of California to 
enjoy this public power at a proper price. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to speak for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, sev- 
eral speeches have been made this after- 
noon with reference to the package that 
this subcommittee had handed to the 
power companies. The last speaker 
dwelt- somewhat at length with refer- 
ence to the income of the power com- 
panies. May I say to you briefly that 
this subcommittee is not dealing with 
incomes of people and corporations of 
this country, and if there has been a 
package handed to the power company 
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in regard to the Central Valley Author- 
ity it has been handed to the company 
not by this subcommittee but by the 
Department of the Interior. 

This subcommittee has a tremendous 
responsibility. We have held extensive 
hearings. We have tried to be sympa- 
thetic, and we have rendered a decision. 
It is not an easy task to deny appro- 
priations. However, it becomes our duty 
at times as we see it to refuse to recom- 
mend appropriations. But with refer- 
ence to this special item, there is $75,- 
000,000 involved—$75,000,000 involved, if 
you please. There is presently existing 
a contract for the sale of all of the power 
from the Central Valley Authority. I 
know nothing about this contract. The 
subcommittee knows but very little about 
it, but I want to say, in passing, that it 
has been entered into and it is in full 
force and effect until sometime in 1949, 
unless previously canceled. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior said that it was fair 
and equitable. 

There appeared before our committee 
a representative of the citizens who live 
in the Central Valley Authority section 
of California, and he advised that the 
contract was fair and equitable. Mr. 
Chairman, if it is fair to the Government, 
if it is fair to the people of California, 
if it is fair to the taxpayers of the 
Nation, I want to know who is chal- 
lenging it? 

May I say further that there was not 
a Member of Congress that appeared be- 
fore your subcommittee and challenged 
the fairness and the equitableness of that 
contract. There was not one word 
raised in the subcommittee hearings to 
show that it was not a good contract, and 
and I take the privilege at this time 
of saying that I believe, therefore, that 
the contract is good, that it is equitable 
to the Government, to the people of Cali- 
fornia, and to the taxpayers of the 
Nation. 

This project was given birth by the 
citizens of California residing in central 
California some 10 years ago in order to 
bring water to the Central Valley from 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento Rivers. 
Power was a byproduct. One hundred 
and seventy million dollars was esti- 
mated to be the total expense. In 1941, 
after the Government took it over, the 
project was estimated by the Govern- 
ment to cost $228,000,000. In 1942 the 
estimate went up to $265,000,000. In 
1943 the estimate was increased to 
$333,000,000, and now I believe the esti- 
mate runs in the neighborhood of $362,- 
000,000, and some are arguing that be- 
fore it is complé@ed it will cost in the 
neighborhood of a billion dollars. 

What do you expect the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations to do, allow all these 
funds? Notwithstanding the fact that 
there has been expended in cash to date 
about $154,000,000 and notwithstanding 
the fact that the original purpose was to 
bring water to the arid lands of central 
California, there has been but about 42 
second-feet of water carried to the arid 
lands of that great section, I have not 
heard from any farmer in the Central 
Valley asking this subcommittee to allow 
money for these projects. 
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Mr. Chairman, in conclusion may I 
say that this committee has been fair 
and reasonable with reference to this 
project. If there is need, this money 
can be allowed in the future. Congress 
is in session about all the time now. I 
want the Government to hold the big 
stick but I do not want to kill any legiti- 
mate enterprise, especially one that re- 
turned to the Federal Treasury last year 
$26,000,000 and paid to the State of Cali- 
fornia and its subdivisions around $13,- 
000,000. 

What is.$75,000,000? That is a lot of 
money. That would pay the expenses 
of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment for about 3 years. Seventy-five 
million dollars would be sufficient to pay 
an increase of $1,000 in salary to the en- 
tire membership of this House for 175 
years, running to the year 2120. Sev- 
enty-five million dollars would pay the 
salary of our great President of the 
United States for about 1,000 years. At 
the rate of $2,000 per year it would take 
one Congressman 375 years to pay that 
much in taxes. One Congressman will 
draw in 10 years $100,000. In 100 years 
he will draw $1,000,000. If my figures 
are correct, it would take a Congressman 
7,500 years to make enough money on his 
present salary to equal $75,000,000. 

Then you come before this subcommit- 
tee and challenge our integrity, to some 
extent, if you please, and accuse us of giv- 
ing to the Power Trust a package, with- 
out showing the subcommittee by one 
iota of evidence that the contract the 
Secretary of the Interior entered into is 
a any way, shape, form, or fashion un- 
ust. 

As one member of this subcommittee, 
I say to you that when you come in and 
challenge this contract, when you show 
us it is unfair to the Government, when 
you show us it is unfair to the farmers 
in central California, when you show uš 
it is unfair to the taxpayers, I will be 
the first one to advocate doing something 
about it. But without doing that, simply 
to come here and say, “We want $75,- 
000,000 more money,” leads me to say 
to you that we cannot afford to grant 
your request. We are knocking now at 
the ceiling of a debt limit of $300,000,- 
000,000. It is time to stop, think, and 
consider our financial condition. May we 
not commit error during these awful 
times? 

If I must commit error on the side of 
either extravagance or economy at this 
special time, may God help me to commit 
my error on the side of economy. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who just 
preceded me raised a couple of points 
that I think should be commented upon 
briefly. He said that before the subcom- 
mittee hearings on the Central Valley 
project there came a representative of 
the people of that area who stated that 
the contract was fair and equitable. He 
said that as far as he knew there were 
no opponents of this particular bill. I 
should like to inform the gentlemen of 
the subcommittee and the other mem- 
bers that a minimum of 17 Members of 
the California congressional delegation, 
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including both Democrats and Republi- 
cans, are opposed to the language in the 
report which reads: 

It is the intention of the committee that 
none of the funds appropriated in the bill, 
or heretofore appropriated, shall be used for 
any purpose in connection with the estab- 
lishment of a steam plant or a transmission 
system. 


I will say, furthermore, when I men- 
tioned there are at least 17 Members of 
the California delegation, that I have not 
had the time to contact the others to find 
out if they are for or against. I can 
furnish the names of these 17 Members 
if the subcommittee wishes me to do 
so. We heard a great many statistics 
enumerated here a few moments ago as 
to how much money was: paid for Con- 
gressional salaries and for how long. 
That is not the issue. The issue is not 
how many Congressmen’s salaries can 
be paid out of any appropriation. The 
issue is: Is the project valid? Is the 
money well spent? That is the only 
criterion to use and none other. I have 
been very much interested in watching 
the techniques in this Congress and the 
various attempts to modify the Central 
Valley Project. Certainly we want the 
water there. Certainly that is what it 
is established for; but for power also. 
And you can not separate those two fac- 
tors, water and power. They have to be 
considered together. There is no at- 
tempt whatsoever, at least on my part, 
and I am sure there is none on the part 
of my colleagues, to challenge the integ- 
rity of any member of the subcommittee. 
We are simply trying to point out here 
that a great many of us from California 
are unalterably opposed to the action 
takén and are questioning, not the integ- 
rity but the judgment involved. 

I have watched the efforts to stop the 
great Central Valley development in Cal- 
ifornia with a great deal of interest. The 
project is not in my section of the State, 
but I know that its effects will be far 
reaching, that its success or failure will 
be reflected throughout California, 
throughout the West, and indeed, 
throughout the country. Fundamental 
issues are not limited to congressional 
districts or by State lines. 

A basic question is raised by the action 
of the committee in its report which 
states the intention of the committee 
that no funds in this bill, or heretofore 
appropriated, shall be used in connection 
with the establishment of a steam plant 
or power system. Such a statement by 
the Appropriations Subcommittee, of 
course, cannot nullify action taken by 
the Congress in authorizing a great pro- 
gram. However, I do object to the lan- 
guage of the report and its possible ef- 
fects because it brings up the funda- 
mental issue of whether the projects that 
we authorize and that we spend money 
to construct will be operated and main- 
tained in the public interest or whether 
they will be handed over, hog-tied, to 
special interests for their private gain. 
This matter came up 2 years ago when 
the committee wrote into its report re- 
strictions on this project that did not 
appear in law nor have the concurrence 
of the House, I recall that the Secretary 
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of the Interior wrote at that time to one 
of the members of the committee that— 

If Congress wishes to direct me to play 
Santa Claus with taxpayers’ money to the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., I shall, of course, 
do so; but Congress must clearly direct me. 
I will not voluntarily give any privately 
owned company the only key to a public 
structure worth millions of dollars which 
was built with taxpayers’ money for the bene- 
fit of all the people of California and the 
United States. So long as I have the author- 
ity to keep that key in the possession of the 
United States Government to be used for 
the benefit of the people whose money built 
this dam and power plant, I shall do so. 

If the Congress wants to turn over this 
investment to the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
it should give me a clear direction, I would, 
of course, meticulously carry out its mandate, 
even though I should completely disagree 
with its judgment and even though I should 
fully realize that the effect of its action would 
be irreparable injury to the people of Cali- 
fornia and, particularly, to the water users of 
the Central Valley area. 


Now the Congress is not going to re- 
verse its traditional antimonopoly policy 
or its concern for the public interests 
by asking the Secretary of the Interior 
to hand the Shasta Dam over to any 
private utility. The committee knows 
that, or it would have proposed clear and 
specific language in the bill itself. The 
P. G. & E. knows that, or it would seek 
legislation requiring that this public asset 
be sold to the company. There is no 
clear direction as suggested by Secretary 
Ickes in this bill. Instead the report 
merely states that the committee does 
not want funds appropriated by the Con- 
gress to be used for power facilities. The 
project is to be built without outlets for 
power so that only the utility in the area 
can get the power. G 

What would this policy mean to the 
development of Central Valley? That 
development is predicated upon the mar- 
keting of low-cost power. Shasta is only 
one of a large number of projects pro- 
posed in the Central Valley. to conserve 
the water for irrigation, domestic use, 
and power. There is Folsom Dam on 
the American River, Table Mountain, 
Trinity, and a host of others. Over 
$800,000,000 of construction is planned 
in this area. Much of this investment 
depends upon a market for more than 
600,000 kilowatts of power contemplated 
in addition to the power in projects 
already authorized. This power can be 
sold only if rates are kept down. This 
means that no private company should 
be permitted to dictate the terms on 
which the power is sold. This is so 
fundamental as to need no elaboration. 

The Central Valley power can be sold 
in California to industries and munici- 
palities for an average of 5 mills or one- 
half cent per kilowatt-hour. Under this 
rate the Government will have its invest- 
ment in the power facilities returned to 
the Treasury and will collect interest on 
this investment. But this one-half cent 
rate is 30 percent below what munici- 
Palities are paying to the P. G. & E. for 
their power right now. Here is the sim- 
ple basis for the objection to Shasta. 
This is why the president of the com- 
pany journeys across the. continent at 
the rate-payer’s expense to oppose þe- 
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fore the committee, year after year, the 
development of the Government's muiti- _ 
ple-purpose programs in California. 

How about industrial power rates in 
Califernia? Cheap power for industry 
will count in the reconversion period. 
Cheap power for industry will mean jobs, 
for kilowatt-hours make man-hours. 
The industrial rate of P. G. & E. is higher 
than that in Los Angeles, Portland, 
Oreg., or the T. V. A. Our colleague the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RAN- 
KIN] has repeatedly given us the figures 
in this connection. 

How about the home owner? He is 
charged 95 cents in Sacramento for the 
same service that costs 68 cents in Ta- 
coma or 59 cents in Spokane. The heavy 
user of electricity in the home pays $8.02 
in Sacramento for the same kilowatt- 
hours that would cost him only $5.30 in 
Tacoma or $5.91 in Seattle. 

These figures give you the basis for 
this tampering with the power policy of 
the Congress. They point up the objec- 
tion of the private-owner company to 
the low-cost power program that the full 
development of the Central Valley proj- 
ect will bring to California. This Con- 
gress has not denied low-cost power to 
the people of the T. V. A. and the 
Northwest. It certainly will not deny 
the same benefits to the people of Cali- 
fornia. This whole issue of private 
power companies versus the interests of ` 
the great mass of the people of Califor- 
nia is fundamental to our future devel- 
opment. As a Democrat I do not wish 
to see the responsibility for frustrating 
the public good laid at our door. Asan 
American I do not want to see that re- 
sponsibility incurred by anyone. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

My. Chairman, the statement which 
was just quoted by the gentleman from 
California issued by Secretary Ickes, or 
purported to be, is very interesting in the 
light of the hearings at pages 58, 59, and 
60, volume No. 1. I call the attention 
of the gentlemen to the status of a con- 
tract or a grant of the Hetch Hetchy 
project in which the city of San Francisco 
has been enjoined by a Supreme Court 
decision from selling power in violation 
of theact. Iquestioned Under Secretary 
Fortas on the ground that by the plain 
terms of the Raker Act if the city of San 
Francisco violated the terms of the act, 
all rights revested in the United States 
Government. Now, who is the city of 
San Francisco dealing with in violation 
of the Raker Act? It is dealing with the 
Pacific Gas & Electrie Co. in connection 
with the transactions between the city of 
San Francisco and the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. which the Supreme Court 
has said is in violation of the law, and 
accordingly issued an injunction against 
the city from violating the law. Bear 
in mind the city of San Francisco and 
the Department of the Interior have 
agreed, and the hearings will show at 
page 59, that the injunction shall not 
take effect until some future date. 

I asked Under Secretary Fortas, “Did 
the suit provide for the recovery of some 
estimated $35,000,000 worth of money 
from the revenues, due to the illegal op- 
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eration by the city of San Francisco?” 
You will find that the hearings show 
that the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Department of Justice removed from 
the suit the accounting feature which 
would recover the funds. Not only is 
the city of San Francisco involved in 
earning funds illegally, but the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. I think should be 
required to pay the money that it makes 
res has made in violation of the Raker 
ct. 

So accordingly I asked Mr. Fortas if 
the Department of the Interior would 
seek to recover from Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. its share of the illegal earnings. 
I find, much to my amazement, that the 
Interior Department is not seeking to 
make such recovery. The statement 
that the gentleman from California has 
just quoted is surprising to me, express- 
ing Secretary Ickes’ hatred of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., because here is a 
case where I think the private utility is 
in the wrong. The Government of the 
United States is entitled to the earnings 
being made under this‘ illegal contract 
with the city of San Francisco, and I 
would like to see the Secretary of the 
Interior recover those illegal earnings. 
I seriously condemn the Interior Depart- 
ment and Secretary Ickes for not mak- 
ing that recovery. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield, 

Mr.OUTLAND. Iam glad to hear the 
gentleman say he thinks the private 
utility company is in the wrong, but I 
asked the gentleman to yield because the 
gentleman said “the alleged statement” 
of Secretary Ickes. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. I take the gentle- 
man’s word as a man of honor that it is 
there. 

Mr. OUTLAND. I have the complete 
statement, written to Hon. Albert E. 
Carter, a former Member of this House. 

Mr. JONES. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Myr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. HAVENNER. I am glad to hear 
the gentleman say he thinks the private 
corporation is in the wrong in its con- 
tract with the city of San Francisco, but 
I wonder if he knows that the predica- 
ment in which San Francisco finds itself 
today and has found itself for a number 
of years is due to the fact that it has 
never been able to have a transmission 
line constructed in order to bring the 
power that its own people paid for from 
the substation of the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. into San Francisco. 

Mr. JONES. I want the record to be 
clear, that when a power company is in 
the wrong I am going to condemn it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired, 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. On the other hand, I ex- 
pect the same honesty on the part. of 
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power ‘generation by all the authorities 
of the United States Government, such 
as the Reclamation Bureau, the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, the T. V. A. 
and the War Department. If they are 
in the wrong, I would reserve the right 
to criticize them just as much and as 
freely. But I am indeed surprised to 
have the Secretary of the Interior make 
this statement against this private util- 
ity and yet stand in the way of the Gov- 
ernment making recovery from this same 
private utility. s 

On the asset side of the ledger for the 
Federal Government and the United 
States taxpaper it should be pointed out 
that this private utility, that Secretary 
Ickes hates, despises, and condemns, has 
a capitalization of $300,000,000. Inci- 
dentally the Bonneville Power has a total 
Government investment for all purposes, 
navigation, irrigation, and power, of 
$337,764,907. Since the beginning of its 
operation to June 30, 1944, it claims only 
net revenue deposits of $36,457,169. This 
private utility, cursed by the lovers of 
public power at taxpayer’s expense, has 
made payments to the United States 
Treasury in the sum of $91,000,000. This 
despised private utility paid local and 
State taxes of $12,737,916 for the same 
period. The Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration paid no local and State taxes. 
Besides that the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. is not costing the United States tax- 
payer one red cent to pay out its invest- 
ment in power facilities. The United 
States taxpayers had to furnish the 
$337,764,907 to build the Bonneville 
Power Administration projects, and can 
only hope for repayment of $222,222,073 
allocated to power in the construction to 
date of June 30, 1944. As promised to 
the Members of the House I put a por- 
tion of the hearings showing the facts 
upon which I make the assertions about 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., as fol- 
lows: 

INTEREST OF STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENTS 
IN COMPANY 

The company, which is an operating com- 
pany, a California corporation, has 179,000 
stockholders in California out of a total of 
121,000. There are stockholders of the com- 
pany in every county in the Central Valley. 
In the counties in which it is expected the 
bulk of Central Valley power will be used 
(Contra Costa, Alameda, San Francisco, San 
Mateo, and Santa Clara), there are more 
than 46,000 holders of stock in the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. Their holdings represent 
in par value more than $100,000,000, 

Approximately 90 percent of the company’s 
properties have been constructed or acquired 
under regulation by the California Railroad 
Commission. All its outstanding bonds and 
almost 90 percent of its outstanding stock 
have been issued under authorization of the 
Commission since 1912 when strict regula- 
tion over public utilities was established in 
California under the then Governor, now 
Senator, Hiram W. JOHNSON, 

The Federal, State, and local Governments 
have a very real interest in the company 
and its prosperity, for it is one of the largest 
taxpayers in the West. Since 1940, when the 
country began to prepare for war, to and 
including 1944, a period of 5 years, the com- 
pany’s Federal taxes have amounted to over 
$91,000,000 and its State and local taxes to 
over $62,000,000. In 1944 alone our Federal 
taxes were $26,016,046 and our State and 
local taxes $12,737,916, 
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I am indeed surprised, however, that 
the Secretary of the Interior makes the 
statement read by the gentleman from 
California. ý 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. With 
reference to the statement in the letter 
to which the gentleman from California 
referred as if it were the vital last word, 
the law of the Medes and the Persians 
which changeth not, I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would say that we could depend 
on that letter containing the facts about 
as well as we could on the statement 
made by the Secretary of the Interior 
to the Congress that the Grazing Act if 
enacted would not cost in excess of $150,- 
000 a year when, in fact, it cost $37,- 
000,000 in 10 years, and this year he is 
asking for $1,600,000? 

Mr. JONES. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to my colleague 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Since our former col- 
league’s name has been brought into this 
thing, the Honorable Albert Carter, I 
want the record to show—and I believe 
most of the Members who were here serv- 
ing with the gentleman from California, 
Mr. Carter, will bear me out in the state- 
ment I am about to make—that no man 
has done as much for the development 
of the Central Valley program for the 
improvement of California as Albert Car- 
ter; yet he has been condemned by Mr. 
Harold Ickes unmercifully, and certainly 
to the disadvantage of the Central Val- 
ley. No man who ever served in Con- 
gress had more to do with the develop- 
ment and the fine work that has been 
done in the Central Valley than Con- 
gressman Carter. I know that the Mem- 
bers who served with him here will bear 
me out in that statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 57, line 12: “Shoshone project, Wyo- 
ming, Willwood division, $23,500.” 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a well-estab- 
lished State policy in California in rela- 
tion to the production and distribution of 
electric power, it is that the people of 
that State are entitled to all of the bene- 
fits that arise from the public production 
and distribution of power. 

For a generation they have battled 
against some of the corporate interests of 
the State to win and establish this right. 
They have embedded into State law the 
same protections that we have placed 
into Federal law, with respect to giving 
preference to public agencies in the dis- 
position of public power. 

The Appropriations Subcommittee of 
the House of Representatives, apparently 
not understanding the California situa- 
tion, has slashed $1,000,000 from the ap- 
propriations bill, which funds were to be 
used for planning of a transmission sys- 
tem—$100,000, and a power plant, $115,- 
000, and a dam, $450,000, in the Central 
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Valley: water project. This slash would 
deny the people of California this funda- 
mental protection of the Central Valley 
project. ; 

The Bureau of Reclamation of the De- 
partment of the Interior already has 
proved to the satisfaction of Congress 
that a Government-owned transmission 
system from Shasta Dam to the cities 
and rich agricultural districts of our 
State is essential, if the people are to be 
assured of the full benefits of low-cost 
public power. 

The Bureau also has proved how much 
greater use Shasta Dam will be to our 
people if its power is firmed through con- 
struction of a fuel-burning power plant. 
Thousands more of our good acres will 
be irrigated if this plant is built, to as- 
sure a heavier steady output from the 
great generators at the foot of Mount 
Shasta. 

The people of California have the same 
right to such a well-balanced develop- 
ment as have the people of the Tennes- 
see Valley and of the Northwest. To be 
sure, we are not being asked to pass upon 
a straightforward policy in connection 
with this action on the Bureau of Recla- 
mation appropriation for the Central 
Valley project. Instead, we have merely 
a Slash in the appropriations for this 
development. 

At a time when the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion is planning a sound program of post- 
war construction that will conserve our 
waters, that will bring under irrigation 
millions of acres of potentially rich land 
now desert waste, that will quadruple its 
existing hydroelectric power-producing 
capacity, at this time we suddenly find a 
proposal in a committee report that would 
stifle such developments. 

Only those who oppose public produc- 
tion and distribution of electric power 
from the water resources owned by all of 
the people could aim this shaft against 
* the Bureau. Because they wish to pre- 
vent the Bureau from carrying electric 
power directly to cities and towns, to 
farmer cooperatives and irrigation dis- 
tricts, do they attempt this. The Bureau 
of Réclamation’s power marketing opera- 
tions should not be stopped at the very 
busbars of its power plants. 

If the interests prevail upon us to stop 
providing funds for the Bureau of Re- 
clamation to carry the power it produces 
to the markets where that power is most 
needed, it will leave the control and de- 
velopment of the West largely in the 
hands of the great utility corporations 
and the financial institutions which in 
turn run them. 

I am opposed to the position taken 
in the report of the subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee on this 
matter. I believe that the people of 
California have the right to a sound 
power development. I believe that the 
farmers who use power to pump their 
water have a right to get it cheap 
from their Government's investment. I 
believe that the businessmen and house- 
holders are entitled to see that no ex- 
cessive tolls interfere with their con- 
sumption of their own power. There- 
fore, let us restore the $1,000,000 that 
has been slashed from the Central Val- 
ley water project. Let us save the plan 
for a transmission system, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. » Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3024), making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year 1946, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 

DANIEL D. O'CONNELL AND ALMON B. 

STEWART 

Mr. McGREGOR, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to restore to the Pri- 
vate Calendar the bill (H. R. 1303) for 
the relief of Daniel D. O'Connell and 
Almon B. Stewart. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. HORAN asked and was given leave 


to extend his remarks in the RECORD and ' 


include an editorial. 

Mr. LANDIS (at the request of Mr. 
JONES), was granted leave to extend his 
remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan (at the 
request of Mr. JENSEN), was granted 
leave to extend his own remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from the 
New York Journal-American; also to ex- 
tend his remarks and include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was given 
leave to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix in two particulars, one to include 
a radio address delivered by the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. De Lacy], 
and the other to include an article. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
consent to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial, to be placed imme- 
diately after the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. RAMSPECK], also 
to include certain statistical tables. 

Mr. McGLINCHEY asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an article by Mr. Drew Pear- 
son. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks and include a tribute to the late 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
on two subject matters, in one to include 
an editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor, and in the other an editorial 
from the Washington Post. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include certain excerpts. 

Mr. DWORSHAK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks made 
in committee and include a statement 
by the Bureau of Reclamation at the 
hearings on the bill. 3 

Mr. ROWAN asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks on 
three subjects. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, after 
the legislative business and other special 
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orders, I be permitted to address the 
House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Also, Mr. Speaker, 
that on Monday next, after the legisla- 
tive business and any other special 
orders, I be permitted to address the 
House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. WEICHEL] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 


NO HOSPITALS FOR DISCHARGED 
VETERANS 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, those 
who serve in the armed forces have 
earned many things, for only he who has 
borne arms for his country has earned 
the full mantle of citizenship. 

But least of all he is entitled to the best 
hospitals in the world, and without limit 
as to number. 

But the war veteran is denied what is 
coming to him, 

There is a lack of hospitals to care for 
the mental and physical needs of the dis- 
charged war veteran. 

The first duty and obligation is on the 
Federal Government, and our country 
has been at war more than 3 
years. With millions called into the 
armed forces, the Government should 
have had these hospitals built and ready 
many months ago, to restore the dis- 
charged war veterans to health. 

The Federal Board of Hospitalization 
and the Veterans’ Administration at least 
knew the discharged veterans could only 
be restored to mental and physical health 
with the aid of hospitals. 

The Veterans’ Administration and the 
Board of Hospitalization, have failed to 
have the hospitals ready after 3 years of 
bitter war with many thousands now re- 
turned to civilian life, mental and physi- 
cal wrecks, with no Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals to care for them. 

Everyone has secured priorities to 
build and have completed new buildings 
in the name of the war, but no hospital 
for the discharged veterans. 

Where was the Federal Board of Hos- 
pitalization and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for nearly 4 years, and why 
are not the hospitals now built and ready 
in sufficient numbers to restore veterans 
to mental and physical health lost in 
fighting for America and the world? 

I believe the veterans and the public 
are entitled to an investigation of this 
monstrous failure, chargeable directly to 
the Federal Board of Hospitalization and 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

With more than 5,000 cases in greater 
Cleveland and northern Ohio, there must 
be untold thousands throughout the 
country suffering with neuropsychiatric 
difficulties. 

Mr. Speaker, I include a news item of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, by Chads O. 
Skinner, picturing the shabby treatment 
given our discharged war veterans in 
Cleveland and northern Ohio by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and the Federal 
Board of Hospitalization, whose duty it 
is to determine the need, determine the 
site, and have the hospitals built and 
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ready for our discharged war veterans. 
It is high time we stop blessing the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and the Federal 
Board of Hospitalization and actually 
have hospitals for these men, 


Ver Nerve Cases NEGLECTED By UNITED StTaTES— 
Many EX-SERVICEMEN NEED ‘TREATMENT, 
Don’t Ger Ir 

(By Chads O. Skinner) 

While every agency concerned with the 
problems of the returning servicemen talks 
in grandiose terms about what is going to be 
done for them, the most serious gap in the 
veteran's assistance program here remains 
almost unnoticed and unremedied. 

That is the woeful lack of facilities, Fed- 
eral, State, and local, to provide neuro- 
psychiatric treatment for men who come back 
from the armed forces with mental and nery- 
ous ailments. 

Those veterans are just as much entitled 
to scientific, thoroughgoing care as are the 
men who are discharged with physical disa- 
bilities and upon whose plight public atten- 
tion has been focused because of tho visible 
character, as in many cases, of their sacri- 
fices, 

The situation could scarcely be set forth 
more forcibly than in the words of a Cleve- 
land veteran of World War No. 2 who has a 
serious service-incurred mental condition: 

“There are scores; yes, hundreds, of us back 
in this community already, and we who want 
help and want to help ourselves don't know 
where to turn. The time has come for the 
public to demand that all the professions 
of good intentions toward the veterans in 
need of help be translated into action.” 

It has been estimated that at the close 
of 1944 there were already in Greater Cleve- 
land 4,500 veterans with neuropsychiatric 
difficulties who had been discharged from the 
armed forces. A substantial majority of 
these will unquestionably make their own 
adjustments because their disturbances were 
of a kind that made them unfit for the 
strains of military life, not necessarily civil- 
ian life. But for the others no provision has 
been disclosed. 


MANY NEED TREATMENT 


Dr. Irvin Shannon, executive director of 
the Cleveland Mental Hygiene Association, re- 
ported that in interviews with 110 returned 
servicemen at the Veterans’ Information Cen- 
ter here 18 were discovered to be having 
serious adjustment difficulties—sufficiently 
so as to indicate the need of psychiatric 
treatment. 

In the less than 3 months it has been op- 
erating, the special municipal court proba- 
tion office for examining the cases of all 
World War No. 2 veterans arrested by Cleve- 
land police has handled 220 of them. Thomas 
F. Dwye, probation officer in charge of the 
veterans’ cases, said many of these men had 
service-incurred or service-aggravated mental 
ailments that could be remedied by proper 
treatment, but “I don’t know where to turn 
because of the lack of neuropsychiatric 
facilities.” 

The Veterans’ Administration has the pri- 
mary responsibility for discharged members 
of the armed forces who have physical, 
mental, or nervous disabilities of 10 percent 
or more that were acquired in service. But 
the Veterans’ Administration facility at 
Brecksville, which serves disabled veterans 
of all wars who live in northern Ohio has 
only the meagerest sort of facilities for treat- 
ing neuropsychiatric cases. 

None of the administration’s “N-P hos- 
pitals” are within easy reach of the populous 
centers of northern Ohio, Consequently, the 
famélies of many veterans needing hospitali- 
zation because of nervous disturbances bridle 
at having the men committed to those insti- 
tutions, 

The Veterans’ Administration facility at 
Brecksville has on its staff only two psychia- 
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trists; only one psychiatric social worker to 
check on the occupational, residential, and 
recreational environment of veterans with 
neuropsychiatric difficulties, who might help 
effectuate their own cure by moving to new 
surroundings, 


NO TIME FoR “N-pP’s” 


The staff psychiatrists are so largely en- 
gaged in handling the cases of those going 
to the Brecksville hospital for examinations 
in connection with their disability pension 
claims that they have little or no time for 
the treatment of “N-P’s.” 


In fact, the examination load has become 


so heavy that it has been necessary for Brig. 
Gen, William L. Marlin, regional manager 
of the Veterans’ Administration, to contract 
with a half dozen Cleveland psychiatrists in 
private practice to provide part-time as- 
sistance. 

Veterans’ Administration is also author- 
ized to contract with public or private psy- 
chiatric clinics for out-patient treatment of 
veterans who need the continuing counsel 
and treatment of qualified psychiatrists but 
who are not in a serious enough condition to 
warrant hospitalization. But thé few facili- 
ties of this kind in Cleveland are already 
overtaxed and no such arrangement has been 
possible. 

What is required for the large number of 
veterans with mental and nervous disturb- 
ances is an institution where they can obtain 
neuropsychiatric treatment without being 
committed to an institution. This commu- 
nity has not yet addressed itself squarely to 
this need, but it is high time that it did so, 
For the necessary facilities cannot be ac- 
quired overnight and the great scarcity of 
qualified personnel in this field means that an 
exhaustive effort will have to be made to find 
the men and women to staff them. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. LESINSKI, for a 
period until May 10, on account of official 
business, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 11 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
April 27, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold hearings at 10:30 
a.m. on Wednesday, May 2, 1945. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


410. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1945, in the amount of $315,480, 
for the Civil Service Commission (H. Doc. 
No. 156); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

411. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1945 in the amount of $347,500 for 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, Federal Security 
Agency (H. Doc. No, 157); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

412. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the thir@ report, pursuant to 
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section 205 of Public Law 458, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, known as the War Mobilization and 
Reconversion Act, dealing with the dis- 
posal of Government-owned surplus ma- 
chine tools and plants; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

413. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting lists or sched- 
ules covering records proposed for disposal 
by various Government agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

414. A letter from the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of a 
bill to amend section 3 of the act approved 
August 12, 1935, entitled “An act to safe- 
guard the estates of veterans derived from 
payments of pension, compensation, emer- 
gency officers’ retirement pay, and insurance, 
and for other purposes,” as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

415. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to amend the act approved January 2, 
1942, as amended by the act of April 22, 1943, 
entitled “An act to provide for the prompt 
settlement of claims for damages occasioned 
by Army, Navy, and Marine Corps forces in 
foreign countries”; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

416. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a bill to amend the 
act approved January 2, 1942 (55 Stat. 880; 
81 U.S. C. 224d), entitled “An act to provide 
for the prompt settlement of claims for dam- 
ages occasioned by Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps forces in foreign countries,” as amended 
by the act of April 22, 1943 (57 Stat. 66); 
to the Committee on Claims, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2°of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and réference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 2966. A bill authorizing 
the President of the United States to award 
posthumously a Congressional Medal of 
Honor to Franklin Delano Roosevelt, without 
amendment (Rept. No, 448). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. : 

Mr. McKENZIE: Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. H, R., 3035. A bill 
to reclassify the salaries of postmasters, of- 
ficers, and employees of the Postal Service; 
to establish uniform procedures for com- 
puting compensation; and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 449). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of yule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1303. A bill for the relief of Daniel 
D. O'Connell and Almon B. Stewart; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 450). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEALL: 

H. R.3054. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to amend further the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended,” approved January 24, 1942; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 
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By Mr. LANDIS: 

H.R. 3055. A bill to promote national pre- 
paredness and the national welfare by pro- 
viding funds to assist the several States and 
Territories in making adequate provisions, 
through the public schools for physical edu- 
cation, educational health service, wider 
recreational use of school facilities, and vo- 
cational guidance; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: 

H. R. 3056, A bill to amend the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 to authorize the 
guaranty of loans to be used as working 
capital or for the acquisition of merchan- 
dise; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr, BOREN: : 

H.R. 3057. A bill to provide for the dona- 
tion under the Surplus Property Act of 1944 
of an ambulance to each post or chapter of 
each veterans’ organization chartered by act 
of Congress; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. JACKSON (by request): 

H.R. 3058. A bill to authorize the use of 
certain lands of the United States for flowage 
in connection with providing additional stor- 
age space in the Pensacola Reservoir of the 
Grand River Dam project in Oklahoma, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 
H. R; 3059. A bill authorizing the Postmas- 
ter General to continue to use post-office 
. clerks and city letter carriers interchange- 
ably; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 
By Mr. GERLACH: 

H.R. 3060. A bill to release the reversionary 
rights of the United States to certain prop- 
erty in Allentown, Pa.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JACKSON (by request): 

H. R. 3061. A bill to declare that the United 
States holds certain lands in trust for Indian 
use, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 3062. A bill to declare that the United 
States holds certain lands in trust for Indian 
use, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MARCANTONIO: 

H. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution directing 
the Secretary of Commerce to investigate 
employment policy and practices of base- 
ball clubs affiliated with the National and 
American Leagues; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred, as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of Spain, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States ex- 
pressing sympathy in regard to the death of 
our late President, Franklin D. Roosevelt; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Cuba, 
memorializing the President and the Gon- 
gress of the United States by expressing sym- 
pathy in regard to the death of our late 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. - 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R.3063. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court in and 
for the Eastern District of Louisiana to hear, 
determine, and render judgment on the claim 
of John C. May and his wife, Eva Rebecca 
Jinkins May, of New Orleans, La., against 
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the United States; 
Claims. 
By Mr. RANDOLPH: 
H.R. 3064. A bill for the relief of F. X. 
Patterson; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. VINSON (by request): 
H. R. 3065. A bill for the relief of Standard 
Dredging Corporation; to the Committee on 
Claims, 


to the Committee on 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
“and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


441. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of Mr. 
Louis Blechle and 30 other citizens of St. 
Louis, Mo., protesting against the passage of 
any prohibition legislation by the Congress; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

442. By Mr. GEELAN: Petitions signed by 
1,036 residents of the city of Meriden, Conn., 
and vicinity, at a meeting held by the Meri- 
den Chapter of American Association of the 
United Nations, advising of their interest in 
favoring prompt establishment of an inter- 
national organization for the maintenance of 
international peace and security on the basis 
of the Dumbarton Oaks plan, and urging that 
the United States immediately enter and 
wholeheartedly participate in such interna- 
tional organization. Copy of petitions and 
mass meeting program sent to the President 
of the United States; the Secretary of State; 
Hon. Tom Connally, chairman of Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee; Hon. Sol 
Bloom, chairman of House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs; Senators Brien McMahon, 
Thomas C. Hart, and Arthur Vandenberg, 
the Honorable Cordell Hull; Hon. Charles A. 
Eaton; Miss Virginia Gildersleeve; and Com- 
mander Harold Stassen, United States Navy; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

443, Also, petition signed by John J. Swee- 
ney and 152 other employees of the High 
Standard Manufactu:ing Co., Waterfront Di- 
vision, of New Haven, Conn., protesting 
against the coddling of German prisoners of 
war in this country, and that pressure be 
brought to bear on proper officials that this 
practice be stopped, and further protesting 
against the publicity given of the burial of a 
German general at Como, Miss., allowing a 
funeral processsion wherein the Nazi flag was 
prominently displayed and our American sol- 
diers firing a volley over the grave and the 
Nazi flag; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

444. By Mr, GOODWIN: Petition of Our 
Lady of the Assumption Sodality of St. Pat- 
rick’s Church, Stoneham, Mass., with refer- 
ence to world peace; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

445. By Mr. GRANAHAN: Petition of the 
American Relief for Italy and by numerous 
members of St. Joseph Society, all of St. Do- 
nato’s parish, Philadelphia, Pa., petitioning 
the Government of the United States to 
recognize Italy as an ally and extend to her 
an invitation to participate in the San Fran- 
cisco Conference; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. f 

446. By Mr, SMITH of Wisconsin: Petition 
of Wisconsin State Legislature, memorializ- 
ing the Congress of the United States, the 
War Mobilization Director, and Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective Service, 
to reconsider the proposed plans to draft all 
skilled farm help and skillec workers process- 
ing dairy products for the military service; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

447. By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 
Petition of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts to halt the trend toward national so- 
cialism; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

448. By Mr. WELCH: Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 16, relative to memorializing the 
Congress of the United States in relation to 
prices for fresh fruits; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, APRIL 27, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. Edward Gardiner Latch, minis- 
ter, Metropclitan Memorial Methodist 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
who art the refuge and strength of Thy 
people in every age, be Thou our refuge 
and our strength in this present hour. 
Wherever Thou dost lead, may we go, for 
Thy ways are the ways of wisdom and 
justice and love. 

We pray that Thou wilt guide the na- 
tions of the world into the ways of justice 
and truth and establish among them the 
peace which is the fruit of righteousness. 

We commend our Nation to Thee, 
praying that we, the leaders, and we, the 
people, may be kindled with the fire 
Christ came to cast upon the earth and 
be filled with a conquering passion for 
peace. Banish hatred and discord and 
confusion from our midst, and by the 
might of Thy Holy Spirit may we en- 
deavor to keep faith and hope and love 
alive in our world. 

May the comfort of Thy presence abide 
in the homes broken by war, and in our 
hearts may there be the spirit of Him 
who makes us equal to every experience 
and ready for every responsibility: We 
pray through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Gatlin, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

8.383. An act to provide for the further 
development of cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension work; and 

§. 510. An act to amend sections 11 (c) and 
16 of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 
COMMISSION 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

(Mrs. Norton addressed the House. 
Her remarks appear in the Appendix.) 


EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE TRAINING 
AND SERVICE ACT OF 1940 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 2625) to 
extend the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940, as amended, with a Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 2, after line 4, insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. Section 3 (a) of such act, as 


amended, is hereby amended by striking out - 


i 
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the period at the end thereof and inserting 
in lieu thereof a colon and the following: 
‘And provided further, That no man under 
19 years of age who is inducted into the 
land or naval forces under the provisions 
of this act shall be ordered into actual com- 
bat service until after he has been given at 
least 6 months of military training of such 
character and to the extent necessary to pre- 
pare such inductee for combat duty; this 
proviso shall not be construed as preventing 
the assignment of enlisted men of the Navy 
or Coast Guard and the reserve components 
thereof to duty for training on combat ves- 
sels of the Navy or Coast Guard and at naval 
bases beyond the continental limits of the 
United States.’” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
very important question. I think the 
Members ought to be here to hear the 
discussion. I make a point of order 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi makes a point of order no 
quorum is present. Evidently no quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 62] 

Allen, Il, Fuller Murphy 
Auchincloss Gamble O'Brien, Mich. 
Baldwin,Md, Gardner Pfeifer 
Barry Gearhart Philbin 
Bell Gerlach Ploeser 
Bender Hall, Powell 
Bennett, Mo. Edwin Arthur Rains 
Bloom Hall, Rayfiel 
Bradley, Mich. Leonard W. Richards 
Brumbaugh Halleck Robertson, Va. 
Buck Hancock Robinson, Utah 
Buckley Hand Roe, N. Y. 
Byrne, N. Y. Harless, Ariz, Rogers, Mass. 
Canfield Havenner Rogers, N. Y 
Cannon, Fla, Healy Ryter 
Celler Heffernan Sadowski 
Chapman Hobbs Savage 
Chiperfield Izac Sharp 
Clark Jackson Sheridan 
Cochran Jenkins Short 
Cole, N. Y. Kefauver Somers, N. Y 
Cooley Keogh Stewart 
Crosser Kilburn Talbot 
Curley Kinzer Taylor 
Daughton, Va. Kopplemann Thomason 
Dawson Kunkel Torrens 
Delaney, Latham Towe 

James J. Lesinski Vorys, Ohio 
Delaney, Luce Walter 

John J, Maloney Weasielewski 
Dickstein Manasco Weiss 
Dingell Mason White 
Dirksen May : Wilson 
Domengeaux Miller, Nebr. Winter 
Eaton _ Morrison Worley 
Flood Mott Zimmerman 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 330 
Members have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE TRAINING 
AND SERVICE ACT OF 1940 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York reserves the right to object to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object 
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and I will not object, in connection with 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama to concur in the Senate amend- 
ment, I understand he has a statement 
concurred in by General Marshall and 
the General Staff of the War Department 
and the members of the Committee on 
Military Affairs which I am sure we 
would all like to hear. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, may 
I say in that connection that at a meet- 
ing of the Committee on Military Affairs 
which was held yesterday, the matter 
was taken up and discussed as to whether 
or not we should ask for this bill to be 
sent to conference. There was some 
question in the minds of some as to 
whether or not the language was am- 
biguous in some respects. The commit- 
tee decided that it ought not to go to 
conference and that with a statement as 
to our interpretation of the language it 
would be sufficient for the House to con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. We have 
reduced that to writing and I should like 
to read it verbatim at this time: 

The Senate amendment provides “That no 
man under 19 years of age who is inducted 
into the land or naval forces under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be ordered into actual 
combat service until after he has been given 
at least 6 months of military training of 
such character and to the extent necessary 
to prepare such inductee for combat duty; 
this proviso shall not be construed as pre- 
venting the assignment of enlisted men of 
the Navy or Coast Guard and the reserve 
components thereof to duty for training on 
combat vessels of the Navy or Coast Guard 
and at naval bases beyond the continental 
limits of the United States.” 

It is our understanding that the amend- 
ment is not intended to require the Army to 
determine which individuals now members 
of units overseas have completed a 6-months’ 
period of training and which have not. It 
is, however, we consider, applicable to men 
inducted under 19 years of age (1) who are 
overseas or in transit overseas but who have 
not already been assigned to combat units, 
(2) who are still in the United States and (3) 
who are hereafter inducted. +, 

Although the last clause of the amendment 
specifically provides for the training at over- 
seas bases and on combat vessels, of Navy or 
Coast Guard personnel, it is not to be inter- 
preted as prohibiting the training of Army 
personnel outside the continental United 
States. Also, it would permit those already 
overseas with less than 6 months’ training 
who have not already been assigned to com- 
bat units to be given the additional training 
prescribed by this law. 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object 
and I am not going to object, I think it 
appropriate to call the attention of the 
House to the significance of this amend- 
ment. It applies only to men 18 years of 
age or younger. It does not apply to the 
19-year-olds or men inducted who are 
above the age of 19 years. It is limited 
to the boys who are 18 years of age who 
have been already inducted and those 
who are to be inducted hereafter, except 
those already assigned to combat. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman is correct in that statement. 
May I say in connection with the decision 
of our committee relating to this, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that we op- 
posed when the bill was before us previ- 
ously any limitation of this nature, the 
conditions have greatly changed since 
that time, and we feel that this amend- 
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ment at this time would not be crippling 
to our armed forces. In that connection, 
I should like to read to the House the 
announcement which President Truman 
has just made of the juncture of the 
Anglo-American and Soviet forces in 
Germany. ' 

The text of the President’s announce- 
ment is as follows: 


The Anglo-American Armies, under the 
command of General Eisenhower, have met 
the Soviet forces where they intended to 
meet, in the heart of Nazi Germany. The 
enemy has been cut in two, 

This is not the hour of final victory in 
Europe, but the hour draws near, the hour 
for which all the American people, all the 
British peoples, and all the Soviet people 
have toiled and prayed so long. 

The union of our arms in the heart of 
Germany has a meaning for the world, which 
the world will not miss. It means, first, that 
the last faint, desperate hope of Hitler and 
his gangster government has been extin- 
guished. The common front and the com- 
mon cause of the powers allied in this war 
against tyranny and inhumanity have been 
demonstrated in fact as they have long been 
demonstrated in determination. Nothing 
can divide or weaken the common purpose of 
our veteran armies to pursue their victorious 
purpose to its final Allied triumph in Ger- 
many. 

Second, the junction of our forces at this 
moment signalizes to ourselves and to the 
world that the collaboration of our nations 
in the cause of peace and freedom is an ef- 
fective collaboration which can surmount the 
greatest difficulties of the most extensive 
campaign in military history and succeed. 
Nations which can plan and fight together 
shoulder to shoulder in the face of such ob- 
stacles as distance and of language and of 
communications as we have overcome, can 
live together and can work together in the 
common labor of the organization of the 
world for peace. 

Finally, this great triumph of Allied arms 
and Allied strategy is such a tribute to the 
courage and determination of Franklin 
Roosevelt as no words could ever speak, and 
that could be accomplished only by the per- 
sistence and the courage of the fighting sol- 
diers and sailors of the Allied Nations, 

But, until our enemies are finally subdued 
in Europe and in the Pacific, there must be 
no relaxation of effort on the home front 
in support of our heroic soldiers and sailors 
and we all know there will be no pause on 
the battle fronts. 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, I think I speak for a great many 
Members of the House when I say that 
I regret the Senate did not make this 
all-inclusive, that is, to apply to all 
men who are inducted, that they should 
be given at least 6 months’ training. 
However, I believe the War Department 
will do that as a matter of policy. We 
feel that the war is in such a stage that 
it can be done that way and the War 
Department will see fit to extend it to all 
men who are drafted. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have letters from quite a number of 
constituents with reference to young 
men under 19 who have had 4 weeks or 
5 weeks or 6 weeks of training and who 
have been ordered overseas in June. 
Would this 6 months’ training take place 
in the United States, under those cir- 
cumstances, or would they be sent over- 
seas for training? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. If they are still in 
this country, they will be trained here. 
If they are overseas and have not yet 
completed training and have not yet 
been assigned to a combat unit, the 
training may be given there 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. One 
other point. As I understood the 
amendment, it is that boys with less than 
6 months’ training may be assigned to 
combat ships. Is there anything in the 
amendment that would prevent those 
boys from going into combat, even 
though they are trained on those ships? 
I realize that the training would be bet- 
ter on the ships than on the land or at 
some base, but they cannot be sent into 
combat duty on any ship without 6 
months’ training? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, yes. You must 
remember that this is not a question of 
our getting something better, because if 
it goes to conference, we would be lim- 
ited to the Senate amendment. The Sen- 
ate amendment specifically provides it 
shall not prevent the assignment for 
training of boys under 19 to combat 
ships, because oftentimes that is the only 
way they can get their training. It does 
not go so far as to say that those combat 
ships cannot go into combat, because ne- 
cessity might require it. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. But the 
purpose of it is that those boys who are 
under 19, who have not had 6 months’ 
training, will have training on those com- 
bat ships? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, it seems to me that in making an 
interpretation of this we should cover 
as many eventualities as possible. The 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 

- MAN] knows that the Marine Corps is 
administratively a part of -the Navy. 
Under the statement which the gentle- 
man has made, where he uses the term 
“Navy and the Coast Guard,” it occurs 
to me that a question might arise with 

sard to the training that would be 
assured to boys assigned to the Marine 
Corps. Would the gentleman say that 
under the spirit and intent of the state- 
ment that is the way it would be intended, 
that boys inducted and assigned to the 
Marine Corps would be entitled to the 
same 6 months’ training as boys who 
went in the ground forces of the Army? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 
Remember, that the amendment is all- 
inclusive. Then the restrictive clause 
lifts out of it boys in the Navy and the 
Coast Guard, who may be assigned to 
combat ships for training. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But in 
lifting out the Navy it does not lift out 
the Marine Corps? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The gentleman’s 
interpretation is correct. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. This amendment in 
no way affects the merchant marine? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The merchant ma- 
rine is not a part of the armed services, 
and men are not inducted into it. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
apropos what the gentleman from South 
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Dakota said, I think the statement as 
read by the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama, and the Senate amend- 
ment particularly excluding the Navy, 
does exclude the Marine Corps; and if 
men who are serving in the Navy who are 
under this. age limit are placed upon com- 
bat ships, the House ought to bear in 
mind that that also includes landing 
craft, and if these men are sent in those 
craft to the beachheads they will be on 
combat duty. While I believe we prob- 
ably will have to accept this Senate 
amendment because it is a step in the 
right direction, I hope that the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs will review this ques- 
tion and see if the provisions cannot be 
extended to the man in the Navy and the 
Marine Corps, because if they are on a 
combat ship that means PT boats, LCT’s, 
and also all sorts of landing craft, and 
they can be sent to the beachheads under 
that provision. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think the gentle- 
man’s interpretation is wrong, and I be- 
lieve if he would read the amendment 
carefully he would see that his interpre- 
tation is wrong, because the only excep- 
tion from the general provisions of the 
amendment is the assignment of enlisted 
men of the Navy or Coast Guard and Re- 
serve components thereof to duty for 
training on combat vessels; and it would 
not be the type of duty to which the gen- 
tleman refers. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
think the gentleman is drawing the thing 
pretty finely, because if these craft are 
out in the Pacifienear these beachheads 
and the men are put on them for training 
and operations, they go with them to 
make the landing and certainly would 
participate. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I notice the reser- 
vation or exception in the amendment, 
applies to those boys, unless they have 
already been assigned to combat. The 
implication in that is that the Army has 
already made a practice of sending 18- 
year-old boys into combat without as 
much as 6 months’ training. I am hop- 
ing the War Department will remember 
some of the things that were told us 
when we passed this act, and when there 
Was some movement to require 1 year’s 
training. We were assured that those 
boys were not going to be rushed in with 
improper training. Now we make this 
reservation, which is an implication, as I 
say, that it has already been the general 
practice. If that is true, it is in viola- 
tion of the impression at least that they 
left with us the last time the bill was 
Passed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say to the 
gentieman that it has not been a gen- 
eral practice. If has been done since 
the break-through in Belgium in Decem- 
ber last, as it became absolutely neces- 
sary to do that in order to get the re- 
quired number of replacements. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Is this amendment 
mandatory in this sense? There may be 
many boys 17 or 18 years of age who en- 
list and through a patriotic feeling are 
anxious to get to the front, to a fighting 
unit. Will this deter them? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. My understanding 
is that this applies to boys who are in- 
ducted. If you have a voluntary enlist- 
ment under 18, I should think it would 
not apply to them. However, I feel, fur- 
ther, that the general practice certainly 
so far as the Army is concerned, as stated 
in General Marshall's letter to Senator 
THomas, would be to have 6 months’ 
training. ‘ 

Mr. McCORMACK. Following the 
questions asked by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. O’Tootel, taking the case 
of a young man inducted into the service 
undergoing training, assume that before 
6 months he wanted to go into fighting 
units. If that young man requests that 
he be so assigned, will this amendment 
preclude such action being taken? 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, 

Mr. BROOKS. This is the Selective 
Service statute that we are dealing with, 
but under the text of the amendment it 
applies to those who are inducted into 
the forces under the provisions of the 
Selective Service Act. Therefore, if a 
young man wants to get into the fighting 
voluntarily, I do not see why he cannot 
go in. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts referred to 
a boy inducted, who lacked the training. 
I think the forces would still require 
training. In other words, it would set 
up a training program that would re- 
quire 6 months to complete. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. As I un- 
derstand it, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has given this interpretation to 
the House by the authority of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The vea- 
son I ask that is that this interpretation 
given by the gentleman shall be under- 
stood to be the basis on which the House 
is acting. And I do this with particular 
reference to the question that I asked 
about the Marine Corps in order that 
the interpretation of the gentleman from 
Alabama, will be the interpretation ap- 
plying to the members of the Marine 
Corps. This will convey the legislative 
intent. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania, Fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, I 
point out to the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee that inasmuch as the major opera- 
tions from now on are going to be in 
the Pacific, I think it is necessary for 
the Naval Affairs Committee to review 
this matter and clarify the situation 
with regard to the Navy and the Marine 
Corps. I do not think they are covered 
by this amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include a trans- 
script of the proceedings before the 
American Legion committee of the fifth 
district in his State making recommen- 
dations to the Congress for amendments 
to the G. I. bill of rights. 


1945 


Mr. RABAUT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include two addresses, one by 
Mr. Justice Jackson and the other by 
Attorney General Francis Biddle at the 
memorial exercises for our late President 
in the Department of Justice. 

Mr. EARTHMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a news item relative 
to Mrs. MacArthur. 

Mr. BLAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article by John E. 
Otterson, chairman, American Maritime 
Council. , 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances: to in- 
clude in one a radio address delivered by 
him, and in the other a statement he 
made before the Civil Service Committee 
of the Senate. 

Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a short article by 
President Bowes of the Seal Fast Corpo- 
ration of Indianapolis. 

Mr. JENSEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include astatement before 
the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House on April 26, 1945, by Carl H. 
Wilken*on reciprocal trade treaties. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, THE JUDI- 
CIARY, AND THE FEDERAL LOAN AGEN- 
CIES' APPROPRIATION BILL, FISCAL 
YEAR 1946 


Mr, RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill H. R. 2603, an act 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, Commerce, the 
Judiciary, and the Federal Loan Agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments, disagree to the amend- 
ments, and ask for a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, that is just an ordi- 
nary request to go to conference, and 
nothing more? 

Mr. RABAUT. That is all. 

Mr. TABER. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following 
conferees: Messrs. RABAUT, Kerr, HARE, 
O’Brien of Illinois, STEFAN, JONES, and 
GILLESPIE. 


CARRIER TAXATION 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Rept. 
No. 451) back favorably without amend- 
ment, a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
165) authorizing that the report from 
the Chairman of the Board of Investi- 
gation and Research, dated September 
18, 1944, relative to carrier taxation, be 
printed as a document, and ask for im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 
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Resolved, That the letter of the Chairman 
of the Board of Investigation and Research, 
dated September 18, 1944, transmitted to the 
House of Representatives on September 21, 
1944, during the preceding Congress, pursu- 
ant to section 305 of the Transportation Act 
of 1940, approved September 18, 1940, a re- 
port relative to carrier taxation as required 
by title III, part I, section 302 (a) (2) in 
said act, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
be printed as a document. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


* PUBLIC AIDS TO DOMESTIC 
TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Rept. 
No. 452) back favorably with amendment 
a privileged resolution (H. Res. 164) au- 
thorizing that the report from the Chair- 
man of the Board of Investigation and 
Research, dated September 18, 1944, rel- 
ative to public aids to domestic transpor- 
tation, be printed as a document, and ask 
for immediate consideration of. the reso- 
lution. i 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the letter of the Chairman 
of the Board of Investigation and Research, 
dated September 18, 1944, transmitted to the 
House of Representatives on September 21, 
1944, during the preceding Congress, pur- 
suant to section 305 of the Transportation 
Act cf 1940, approved September 18, 1940, a 
report relative to public aids to domestic 
transportation as required by title III, part I, 
section 302 (a) (2) in said act, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
cdi Commerce, be printed as a docu- 
ment. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday, 
April 30, at the conclusion of the legisla- 
tive program of the day and following 
any Special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FARRINGTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances, and to 
include in one a resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii 
and a speech by Lt. Gen. Robert C. Rich- 
ardson, and in the other a resolution 
adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Honolulu. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks. in the Recorp and include a 
newspaper article entitled “Cripples Can 
Make Good When Given a Fair Break.” 

Mr. ROWAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement by the 
city clerk of Chicago entitled “A Declara- 
tion in Favor of Wage Adjustments To 
Meet Increased Living Costs.” 
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Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REC- 
ORD. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. MICHENER. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, may I ask the 
majority leader what the program will be > 
for next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The program for 
next week is as follows: 

On Monday there will be House Joint 
Resolution 145, a resolution providing 
for membership of the United States in 
the Food and Agricultural Organization 
of the United Nations. There will be 1 
hour of general debate on that, under the 
consent request granted by the House 
a few days ago. That will be followed 
by House Concurrent Resolution 39, re- 
lating to the apprehension and punish- 
ment of war criminals. 

I shall ask unanimous consent later 
that the call of the Private Calendar on 
Tuesday of next week be dispensed with. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday there 
will be general debate on House Joint 
Resolution 69. with reference to the 
amendment of the Constitution in re- 
gard to ratification of treaties. 

I exvect the legislative appropriation 
bill to be reported out of committee next 
Wednesday. If so, that will come up on 
Thursday, although if it does not come 
uv then the consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 60 will be continued. If the 
legislative appropriation bill does come 
up on Thursday, the consideration’ of 
House Joint Resolution 60 will be post- 
poned pending the consideration of the 
appropriation bill and will be resumed 
following its disposition. 

Of course, conference reports may be 
brought up at any time they are ready. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, has the gentle- 
man any information as to whether or 
when the Commitee on Rules will send 
the F. E. P. C. bill to the floor, or whether 
there will be a sufiisient number on the 
petition? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have no knowl- 
edge as to that. I cannot give the gen- 
tleman the information he desires. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am sorry. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the Private Calendar on Tuesday of next 
week be dispensed with and that it be in 
order to call the Private Calendar on the 
following Monday, a weck from next 
Monday, immediately following the call 
of the Consent Calendar. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
` APPROPRIATION BILL, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
3024) making appropriations for the D2- 
partment of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R, 3024, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

General investigations: For engineering 
and economic investigations of proposed 
Federal reclamation projects and surveys, 
investigations, and other activities relating 
to reconstruction, rehabilitation, extensions, 
or financial adjustments of existing projects, 
and studies of water conservation and de- 
velopment plans, such investigations, sur- 
veys, and studies to be carried on by said 
Bureau either independently, or in coopera- 
tion with State agencies and other Federal 
agencies, including the Corps of Engineers, 
and the Federal Power Commission, $1,485,- 
000: Provided, That the expenditure cf any 
sums from this appropriation for investiga- 
tions of any nature requested by States, 
municipalities, or other interests shall be 
upon the basis of the State, municipality, or 
other interest advancing at least 50 percent 
of the estimated cost of such investigations; 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against all the language 
in the paragraph starting with line 14 
on page 57 and continuing to the words 
and figures “$1,485,000,” for the reason 
that it is legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill and for the further reason that 
the amount. “$1,485,000” is beyond the 
authorization of the statute to wit, title 
43, sections 411 and 41la-1 of the United 
States Code. The sections of the statute 
to which I refer are as follows: 

The section is as follows: 

411. Surveys for, location, and construction 
of irrigation works generally—Reports to 
Congress: 

The Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized and directed to make examinations 
and surveys for, and to locate and construct 
as provided in sections 372, 373, 381, 383, 
391, 392, 411, 416, 419, 421, 431, 432, 434, 439, 
461, 491, and 498, of this title, irrigation works 
for the storage, diversion, and development 
of waters, including artesian wells, and to 
report to Congress at the beginning of each 
regular session all results of such examina- 
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tions and surveys, giving estimates of cost of 
all contemplated works; the quantity and 
location of lands which can be irrigated 
therefrom, and all facts relative to the prac- 
ticability of each irrigation project; also the 
cost of works in process of construction as 
well as those which have been completed. 


Section 41la-1 reads as follows: 
The title provides: 


Appropriations for investigations of the 
feasibility of reclamation projects: The sum 
of $125,000 annually is hereby authorized 
to be provided for cooperative and miscel- 
lancous investigations of the feasibility of 
reclamation projects, 


Mr. Chairman, I have sought Web- 
ster’s definition of the words in the stat- 
utes, sections 411 and 4lla-1 of title 43 
of the United States Code. The defi- 
nitions of the various words are as fol- 
lows: 


Practicable: That may be practiced or 
performed; capable of being put into prac- 
tice, done, or accomplished; capable of being 
used; readily practiced on; gullible; or pliant. 

Practical: Fit for doing; of, pertaining to, or 
consisting or manifested in, practice or ac- 
tion; opposed to theoretical, ideal, or specu- 
lating; available, usable, or valuable in prac- 
tice or action; capable of being turned to use 
or account; useful; skillful or experienced 
from practice; given or disposed to action as 
opposed to speculation; capable of applying 
knowledge to some useful end. 

Practicability: A quality or state of being 
practicable; feasibility or an instance of it. 

Feasibility: Quality of being feasible; prac- 
ticability; also that which is feasible. 

Feasible; Capable of being done, executed, 
or effected; practicable; fit to be used or dealt 
with successfully; suitable; likely; probable; 
reasonable, 

Examination: Act of examining, or state of 
being examined; a search or investigation; 
scrutiny by study or experiment; a process 
prescribed or assigned for testing qualifica- 
tion. 

Investigation: /.ct of investigating; process 
of inquiring into or following up; research, 
especially patient or thorough inquiry or ex- 
amination. 

Survey: Act of surveying; an examination, 
especially an official examination of all the 
parts or particulars of a thing to ascertain 
its condition, quantity, or quality; the opera- 
tion of finding and delineating the contour, 
dimensions, positions, etc., as of any part of 
the earth’s surface; to inspect; to view atten- 
tively, as from a high place; to view with a 
scrutinizing eye; to examine; to examine as to 
conditions, situation, value, etc.; to examine 
and ascertain state of. 


Following are Black’s Law Dictionary 
definitions of such terms as appear 
therein: 


Survey: The process by which a parcel of 
land is measured and its contents ascer- 
tained; also a statement of the result of such 
survey, with the courses and distances and 
the quantity of the land (Corporation of 
Frederick Scholes v. Theodore Ficke Ware- 
houses (213 App. Div. 259, 210 N. Y. S. 341, 
343); People’s Trust Co of Lancaster v. Con- 
sumers’ Ice & Coal Co, (283 Pa, 76, 128 A. 
723, 725)). The land included in field notes 
(Cross v. Wilkinson (Tex. Civ-App.) 187 S. W. 
345, 346). (Black's Dictionary, p. 1689.) 

Investigation: To follow up step by step: by 
patient inquiry or observation; to trace or 
track mentally; to search into; to examine 
and inquire into with care-and accuracy; to 
find out by careful inquisition; examina- 
tion; the taking of evidence; a legal inquiry 
(Lukert v. Eldridge (49 Mont. 46, 139), p. 
999, 1001); People ex rel. Fenneli v. Wilmot 
(127 Misc... 791, 217 N. Y. S. 477, 479); In re 
McLaughlin (124 Mise. 766, 210 N. Y. S. 68, 
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71; Application of Gilchrist (180 Misc. 456, 
224 N. Y. S. 210, 219)). (Ibid p. 1607.) 


I find that the language against which 
I made a point of order is not within the 
terms of the sections of the statute which 
I have read. The words I referred to 
which are beyond the authorization of 
the statutes are as follows: 

Engineering, economic investigations, and 
other activities relating to reconstruction, re- 
habilitation, and extension, or financial ad- 
jJustments of existing projects and studies. 


Then down further there is a provi- 
vision in the section that the develop- 
ment plans, such investigations, surveys, 
and studies to be carried on by said 
Bureau, “either independently or in co- 
operation with State agencies and other 
Federal agencies, including the Corps of 
Engineers and the Federal Power Com- 
mission.” ‘These provisions to which I 
have lastly referred are beyond the terms 
of the statute and beyond the limitation 
in money as outlined in 411 and 41la-1 
of the United States Code. 

So, summarizing, I make the point of 
order against this language which I have 
indicated for the reason that it is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill; for the 
further reason that words go in the bill 
beyond the amount allowed to be ap- 
propriated; and for the further reason 
that it is in contradiction of existing law 
as outlined in these two sections, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Oklahoma desire to be heard? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes, Mr. 
Chairman. On yesterday I stated frank- 
ly to members of this committee that 
theré were a number of provisions in 
this bill which contained legislation; 
that those matters of legislation have 
been carried in this bill and in other ap- 
propriation bills from year to year; that 
they are essential to the proper func- 
tioning of the Department. This is one 
such item. If the gentleman from Ohio 
desires to take the responsibility for 
eliminating this entire section, it is, of 
course, his privilege to do so as a portion 
of this section is legislation. It is sub- 
ject to a point of order, in my judgment, 
and I concede the point of order. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to be heard on the point of order. 
I disagree with the chairman of the sub- 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to-hear the gentleman if the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma has concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I will 
withhold the concession, but in my judg- 
ment itsis subject to a point of order. 

Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, in my 
opinion, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 


JONES] answered himself by the reading 


of the very statute he invokes. Of course, 
engineering and investigation cover a 
great multitude of activities, and prob- 
ably today in this kind of activity it cov- 
ers more than it would have been con- 
sidered to have covered back in the early 
days of Webster's Dictionary. But Isub- 
mit that the language in this bill is not 
subject to a point of order, and I hope 
the Chair will overrule the point of order, 
as I think he should, and let us proceed 
with the consideration of this item. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I should like to be heard on 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I think that legislative au- 
thorization for these general investiga- 
tions is found in three different statutes. 
I did not know the point of order was to 
be made and I may not be able to give 
the exact citations, but I can identify the 
statutes. 

In the first place, in the Reclamation 
Act of August 4, 1939, specific authority 
is provided for the conducting of investi- 
gations of proposed projects to determine 
their feasibility. In the 1940 amendment 
of the so-called Wheeler-Case Act in de- 
tail obligations are placed upon the 
Secretary of the Interior for conducting 
investigations and for making determi- 
nations of engineering and economic 
features, involving the ability of water 
users to pay on proposed projects. 

The same authority is amplified in the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, just signed 
by the President last December, which 
places upon the Secretary of the Interior 
and his Department specific responsi- 
bility for making investigations with the 
Secretary of War and the States and 
determining the feasibility of projects 
and determining engineering and eco- 
nomic factors therein. 

As for the language which was cited 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Jones], 
stating “other activities relating to re- 
construction, rehabilitation, extension, or 
financial adjustments of existing proj- 
ects,” I invite the attention of the Chair 
to the act which was passed about 5 years 
ago specifically authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation to examine the financial status 
of projects and to make recommenda- 
tions to the Congress thereon. That 
portion of the law had a 5-year limita- 
tion. It was renewed recently by the 
Congress. So the Secretary of the In- 
terior is directly charged by law with the 
responsibility of making determinations 
for the financial adjustments of certain 
irrigation projects. I contend, there- 
fore, that under the three public laws 
cited there is a specific responsibility and 
direction resting upon the Secretary of 
the Interior for making such investiga- 
tions and carrying on the activities set 
forth in this paragraph, to which a point 
of order has been directed. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is it not a fact that 
these extra activities to which the gen- 
tleman from Ohio referred are absolutely 
and necessarily a part of the other activi- 
ties that are specifically named in exist- 
ing law? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
they are, and I believe there is specific 
provision in law for each of them. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to be heard further touching the 
remarks made by the gentleman from 
South Dakota in regard to this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. JONES. The general investiga- 
tion proposed under this title, or the gen- 
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eral over-all picture, refers to projects 
generally. The authorizations to which 
the gentleman from South Dakota has 
referred are authorizations for particu- 
lar projects in which engineering has 
been charged to that particular project. 

It has no relation to the general in- 

vestigation; it is not in line with the 

public act, Forty-second Statutes, page 

1281, Sixty-seventh Congress, from which 

section 4lla—1, title 43, was codified 

There was also included in Forty-second 

Statutes, page 1281, special authorization 

for special projects. I quote Forty-sec- 

ond Statutes, page 1281: 

Chapter 101. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to investigate the feasi- 
bility of reclamation projects on the Co- 
lumbia River and various other irrigation 
projects. 

Be it enacted, ete., That the following sums 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriate, to be immediately avail- 
able for expenditure by the Secretary of the 
Interior, namely: 

For investigations of the feasibility of 
irrigation by gravity or pumping, water 
sources, water storage, and related problems 
on the Columbia River and its tributaries, 
including the Columbia Basin project, $100,- 
000; the Umatilla Rapids project, $50,000; 
in all, $150,000. 

For cooperative and miscellaneous inves- 
tigations of the feasibility of reclamation 
projects, $125,000 annually. 

Approved, February 21, 1923. 


I call your particular attention to the 
last paragraph which is a limitation on 
appropriations of the Reclamation Bu- 
reau for the purposes of the United 
States Code referred to. 

That is the language that distinguishes 
this from particular projects upon which 
engineering is done in addition. This is 
a part of the appropriations for particu- 
lar projects not contemplated by these 
appropriations. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, if I may be permitted very 
briefly to reply, the gentleman from Ohio 
is under the impression that investiga- 
tion of projects under the so-called 
Wheeler-Case Act are for particular 
projects in which “the engineering has 
been charged to that particular project.” 
The act authorizes the investigation of 
possible projects, potential projects, and 
that surely is a field of general investi- 
gation. I have not seen the break-down 
of this particular item, but it has been 
customary in the practice of the Bureau 
of Reclamation to use this fund for gen- 
eral investigation of potential projects, 
They do not know, in advance, what type 
of project will be feasible, if any. The re- 
sult is that the fund is used partly for 
the investigation of potential projects 
that later may come under the general 
reclamation law and part of it for the 
investigation of potential projects that 
later may become so-called Wheeler-Case 
projects. And both the general Recla- 
mation Act of August 4, 1939, and 
Wheeler-Case Act of August 11, 1939, as 
amended, contemplate and authorize 
engineering and economic investigations. 

Mr. JONES. If the Chair will permit a 
further observation with regard to the 
matter under discussion, I should like to 
point out to the Chair that the language 
of the pending bill to which I have made 
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objection does not comprehend the limi- 
tations provided for in section 41lla-1, 
because that is a specific limitation for 
the specific things mentioned there; and 
this language is legislation changing the 
terms of that statute. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma desire to be heard 
furthe: on the point of order? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. No; I 
have no further statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio has made a point of order- 
against the language appearing in the 
pending hill beginning in line 14 and 
extending to the colon in line 23 on the 
grounds stated by him. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma, chairman cf the sub- 
committee in charge of the pending bill, 
has conceded the point of order. 

The Chair invites attention to the fact 
that this same question was presented 
when a point of order was made on March 
2, 1938. Without reviewing the deci- 
sion made at that time, but citing it as 
a precedent as guiding the Chair in the 
present instance, the Chair feels that the 
decision then made is sound and is ap- 
plicable to the question here presented, 
and sustains the point of order. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 
first to inquire of the gentleman “rom 
Ohio if the Chair correctly understood 
him: Was he making his point of order 
to the entire paragraph or just to the 
language appearing from line 14 to the 
colon in line 23? 

Mr. JONES. That is correct, the lines. 

The CHAIRMAN. The language ap- 
pearing on page 57 from line 14 to the 
colon in line 23> 

Mr. JONES. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
was against that language. 

Mr. JONES. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I suggest that the point of 


-order should go to the entire paragraph, 


because it would be meaningless without 
that. 

Mr. JONES. Then, Mr. Chairman, I 
so amend the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the entire 
paragraph will go out, subject to the 
point of order, and the Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, did I understand the Chair 
to state that his decision was based on 
the precedent made in March 1938? 

The CHAIRMAN. One of the guiding 
features of the decision on the pending 
point of order is the decision appearing 
on page 2710 and 2711 of volume 83, 
part 3, of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, Third Session, 
March 2, 1938. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. My rea- 
son for asking the question is that the 
basic Reclamation Act of August 4, 1939, 
was passed subsequently to the basis on 
which that decision was made. In addi- 
tion to that, the Wheeler-Case Act, as 
amended in 1940, also placed on the 
Secretary of the Interior an obligation 
to make investigations of potential proj- 
ects. And further, the Flood Control 
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Act of last year, finally. passed in De- 
cember 1944, in several places specifi- 
cally places on the Secretary of the In- 
terior a responsibility and authority for 
making such investigations, in coopera- 
tion with the Secretary of War and with 
the States, The law that relates to the 
revision and adjustment of obligations 
on irrigation districts was a part of the 
act passed in 1929. The 5-year limita- 
tion on that authority expired in 1944, 
but Congress renewed it in a bill passed 
this year in the early days of this Con- 
gress. All three of these acts specifically 
authorize the activities on the part of 
the Bureau of Reclamation or the Sec- 
retary of Interior, involved in this point 
of order, and all these laws were passed 
subsequent to the precedent which the 
Chair has cited. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not 
deem it necessary or appropriate to go 
into too great detail in deciding the 
question here presented, but in the 
opinion of the Chair there is language 
appearing in that part of the bill against 
which the point of order was made, 
which is legislation on an appropriation 
bill, and goes further than the provisions 
of existing law. As previously stated, 
the Chair sustains the point of order and 
the Clerk will read. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JoHNson of 
Oklahoma: On page 57, line 14; insert: 

“Examinations and surveys: For examina- 
tions and surveys of proposed reclamation 
projects, as provided in the act approved 
June 17, 1902, as amended (43 U. S. C. 411), 
$125,000.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I am offering the amendment 
that will appropriate merely the basic 
amount authorized, $125,000. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
genileman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JONES. On behalf of the minor- 
ity members of the subcommittee, I will 
accept the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


THE SO-CALLED F. E. P. C. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to sound a warning to the Members of 
this Congress. 

You have been asked to sign this peti- 
tion to bring out this F. E. P. C: bill, the 
most dangerous piece of totalitarian, 
communistic legislation ever proposed in 
the Congress of the United States. Al- 
ready the people of this Natica are 
greatly disturbed over the prospect of the 
passage of this legislation. Already the 
peaceful, hardworking Negroes of the 
country are disturbed, because they 
know it would stir up race trouble such 
as this country has never known before. 

While communistic representatives of 
another race are demanding the pas- 


I yield 
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sage of this legislation, many patriotic 
members of that race, notably those 
whose families have struggled and toiled 
along with the rest of us through the 
years, are disturbed because they know 
the trouble this measure would bring to 
them. 

Every businessman in your district is 
disturbed. He knows whatit means. He 
knows it means a dictatorship of the 
worst kind here in Washington, harassing 
every businessman, dominating him and 
his affairs in the most vicious manner. 

Do not try to crawl behind a smoke 
screen and.get the idea that you are tan- 
talizing the white people of the South and 
stirring up trouble there when you sign 
this petition. You are stirring up more 
trouble in your own districts than you are 
in mine. It-means total, permanent regi- 
mentation, a complete change in our 
form of government to the worst type of 
totalitarian bureaucracy the world has 
ever known. It would destroy the very 
liberty for which our young men are 
fighting and dying on every battle front 
in the world. 

The Communist Party is behind this 
vicious measure. It is a part of their 
scheme for stirring up trouble in this 
country. They managed to get it slipped 
into the Republican platform last year, 
and wrecked whatever chance the party 
had. 

The passage of this legislation would 
probably mark the beginning of the end 
of this great Republic. It is one of the 
most dangerous measures ever proposed, 

On your shoulders today rests the re- 
sponsibility of protecting our form of gov- 
ernment and the American way of life. 
On your shoulders rests the responsibility 
of maintaining free enterprise, operated 
by freemen and freewomen in this coun- 
try. Read the speech the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr, FisHer] made on the 
12th. Read the speech made by the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas (Mr. Hays] a few 
days ago. Read the remarks I made 
showing who is operating in this set-up 
and see what it means to the business- 
men in your district. Do not let them 
tell you this is to guarantee the Negro 
the right to. work. That is pure bunk. It 
is for the purpose of putting this Bureau 
in control—even of our public-school sys- 
tem. The ones who are pushing this 
measure are the worst enemies the Ne- 
groes have on earth. 

If our boys who are fighting on every 
battle front in the world could march 
down this aisle and know what is behind 
this movement and see those elements 
trying to destroy at home everything for 
which they are fighting, destroying 
American freedom, destroying constitu- 
tional government, stirring up race ha- 
tred and race prejudice in every State of 
the Union, and destroying American lib- 
erty itself, they would repudiate it in no 
uncertain terms. 

Of course this proposal is being advo- 
cated by the Communist Daily Worker. 
It is Earl Browder’s baby. But when 
your people back at home realize what it 
means, when the people in Illinois, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, and every other State realize 
what it means they are going to call you 
to account at the very earliest opportu- 
nity. 
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I made a speech against this bill on 
March 13, which has gone out all over 
the country. In that speech I gave the 
cfficial list of the personnel of this so- 
called F. E. P. C. 

I am receiving letters from almost 
every congressional district of the United 
States saying that if this bill passes and 
is enforced, it will be the end of repre- 
sentative government, it will be the end 
of free enterprise in this country. 

I appeal to you Democrats and Repub- 
licans to stay under the American flag 
and on top of the deck, not drag that flag 
down while your sons are defending it 
abroad, and not submarine and sabotage 
the ship of state while they are fighting 
to protect it on every battle front in the 
world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment and ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I purposely have hesitated time and 
again to reply to the gentleman from 
Mississippi on this question of the 
F. E. P. C., but it seems to me that the 
time has come when we must call a spade 
‘a spade and no longer permit hysterical 
cries and smoke screens to be raised in 
order to conceal the real fundamental 
issue, which is involved in this F. E. P. C, 
legislation. Further, the time has come 
when Members of this House should 
stand up and draw a distinction between 
what is really subversive and what the 
gentleman from Mississippi deems to be 
subversive. It has come to pass that 
anything the gentleman opposes in. the 
form of legislation he denounces as sub- 
versive. 

Let us look for a moment at this 
F. E. P. C. legislation. It is so radical 
that the conservative Republican Party 
adopted a plank calling for permanent 
F. E. P. C. legislation in its platform at 
its national convention in 1944. That is 
just how subversive the F. E. P. C. is and 
just how radical it is, 

The gentleman from Mississippi talks 
about the returning soldiers. I say to 
the gentleman from Mississippi and to 
the Members of this House that white 
men who have been fighting shoulder 
to shoulder with Negroes are not going 
to come back here and object to working 
shoulder to shoulder with Negroes in the 
offices, the mines, the mills, and the fac- 
tories of this country. They have been 
fighting against fascism and Hitlerism 
to protect the principle of equality, and 
they expect to return to a United States 
where that principle is applied. 

The gentleman from Mississippi speaks 
about subverting the fundamental prin- 
ciples of this Nation. I say there is 
nothing more subversive than to de- 
prive a man of his right to earn a living 
because of the color of his skin. It is 
about time we meet this false cry of 
subversiveness and nail it right on the 
head. 
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Subversiveness? F. E. P. C. does a 
great deal to do away with subversive- 
ness. It guarantees the right of a human 
being to obtain and stay at work on the 
basis of his ability. It does away with 
the subversive practice of depriving a 
human being of his right to obtain a 
livelihood because of his color, race, or 
creed. That is all that is involved in this 
F. E. P. C. legislation, notwithstanding 
all the smoke screens and the red her- 
rings that the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has been importing onto the floor 
of this Heuse. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Not at this 
point. 

Mr. RANKIN. The F. E. P, C. has 
been using its powers to try to force 
private enterprise to promote people 
into various positions, whether they want 
them or not. 

Mr, MARCANTONIO. I did not yield 
to the gentleman. I have the floor. 

Let me say to the gentleman from 
Mississippi, when he starts waving the 
flag here, that he should bear in mind 
that on the far-flung battle fronts of this 
war Americans—black Americans and 
white Americans—are shedding their 
blood, shedding their blood to maintain 
ang preserve the principles of democracy 
and equality, the same principles of de- 
mocracy and equality that Thomas Jef- 
ferson laid down in the Declaration of 
Independence. Let the gentleman from 
Mississippi remember that equality is a 
fundamental American concept, and 
anyone who seeks to overthrow that 
concept is subversive and un-American. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word and ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I object, 
Mr. Chairman. We are here to consider 
a bill carrying appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior. I think it is 
time to stop this type of discussion while 
an important bill is being considered. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the gentleman for his courtesy, 
and I shall remember it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL FUND, CONSTRUCTION 

For continuation of construction of the 
following projects in not to exceed the fol- 
lowing amounts to be immediately available, 
and to be reimbursable under the reclama- 
tion law. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the entire para- 
graph because it is in violation of title 
33, section 414, of the code. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, to what paragraph does the 
gentleman from Ohio allude? 

Mr. JONES. I refer to the paragraph 
beginning or line 9 and concluding with 
line 13, on page 59. 
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Mr. Chairman, the language of the 
statute reads as follows: 

Expenditures shall not be made for car- 
rying out the purposes of the reclamation 
law except out of appropriations made an- 
nually therefor and there shall annually in 
the Budget be submitted io Congress esti- 
mates of the amount of money necessary 
to be expended for carrying out any or all 
the purposes authorized by the reclamation 
law, including the exterision and comple- 
tion of existing projects and units thereof 
and the construction of new projects. 


The portion to which I call particular 
attention is: 

Annual appropriations made hereunder by 
Congress for such purposes shall be paid 
out of the reclamation funds provided for 
by the reclamation law. 


This paragraph is legislation because 
it changes the positive terms of the 
statute which I have just quoted. 

Referring back to the beginning of 
the bill, it says: 

Making appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That the following 

sums are appropriated, out of any money 

in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, namely. 


This paragraph indicates and shows 
conclusively that the money will come 
out of the funds of the Treasury as pro- 
vided under the terms of the bill. Itis in 
violation of the positive terms of the last 
sentence of section 414 and, therefore, is 
legislation on an appropriation bill and 
subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes, 
Mr. Chairman. The committee certain- 
ly does not concede this particular point 
of order and calls to the attention of 
the Chair that many of the projects for 
which this paragraph provides, the proj- 
ect immediately following, all have been 
authorized by law and have heretofore 
been appropriated for from the general 
fund of the Treasury. Many of these, 
Mr. Chairman, have been authorized by 
specific acts and by a finding of feasi- 
bility under the reclamation law. There- 
fore, they are clearly within the law and 
the language of the paragraph is in 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 


” to inquire of the gentleman from Okla- 


homa whether all of these are projects 
which come under the principle of 
works in progress? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. 
Mr. Chairman; that is true. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard further on a point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, on page 
21 of Cannon’s Precedents it is stated: 

In testing the applicability of the rule to 
a provision under consideration it is neces- 
sary to determine, first: Is it a general appro- 
priation bill? 


That question shall be asked. Then, 
A so, “Is the expenditure authorized by 
w?” 


Yes, 
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In this case there is legal authority 
for expending funds on projects gener- 
ally out of the general fund of the Treas- 
ury, and therefore if the language ob- 
jected to goes one iota beyond the posi- 
tive terms of section 414, it is legislation 
and should be stricken out as such. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order, if 
the Chair will permit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I desire to call atten- 
tion to the language in lines 12 and 13, 
page 59, where it says these amounts are 
to be reimbursable under the reclama- 
tion law. Ithink it clearly set forth that 
this category of improvement is under 
the Reclamation Act, and therefore the 
point of order should not be sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN [Mr. Coorser]. The 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

The gentleman from Ohio makes a 
point of order against the language ap- 
pearing in the paragraph beginning in 
line 10 on page 5£ on the ground that the 
appropriations sought there to be made 
are not authorized by law. 

The gentleman from Ohio invited the 
attention of the Chair to a certain pro- 
vision of Cannon’s Procedure which was 
cited by him. The Chair would invite the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that he 
stopped reading just one line too soon, in 
that the next line following the citation 
presented by the gentleman states: 

If not authorized by law is it for a con- 
tinuation of work in progress? 


The Chair is assured by the gentlem&n 
from Oklahoma, the chairman of the 
subcommittee in charge of the bill under 
consideration, that the items sought to 
be stricken by the point of order consti- 
tute work in progress. 

The Chair would invite attention to 
the fact that it just happens that the 
present occupant of the chair was pre- 
siding over the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union during 
the consideration of the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill on May 17, 1937, 
and was called upon to rule upon a point 
of order to the same effect as the point 
of order here presented. The Chair 
would invite attention to the decision 
made on that date. It is to be remem- 
bered that if construction for public pur- 
poses has been commenced, even though 
original appropriation therefor was 
made without authorization of law, yet 
the work being in actual progress, further 
appropriations may be made under the 
principle of works in progress. 

On that occasion the Chair stated: 

The gentleman from Iowa makes a point 
of order against the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Nevada on the grounds 
that the provision sought to be included by 
the amendment seeking to make appropria- 
tion is not authorized by law. The Chair de- 
sires again to invite attention to clause 2 of 
rule XXI, to which reference has hereto- 
fore been made and which was cited by the 
gentleman from California. No appropria- 
tion shall be reported in any general appro- 
priation bill or be in order as an amendment 
thereto for any. expenditure not previously 
authorized by law, unlet in continuation of 
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appropriations for such public works and ob- 
jects as are already in progress. 


The Chair further desires to invite at- 
tention to the precedent appearing in 
section 1340 of Cannon’s Precedents. 
The Chair reads from that decision as 
follows: 

If the construction of a building, for in- 
stance, for a public purpose has been com- 
menced eyen though originally subject to the 
point of order, yet the work having com- 
menced and there being no limit of cost, 
further appropriations may be made, 


The Chair is of the opinion that the 
paragraph to which objection is here 
made really comes under the theory of 
works-in-progress and, therefore, over- 
rules the point of order. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, chiefly 
to ask the chairman of the subcommittee 
a question: Why was the reduction of 
Pe aes made in the item on line 7, page 
59? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. An- 
swering the gentleman, I believe that is 
the Colorado River development. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The 
gentleman recalls, they received a very 
generous amount a year ago, actually in 
excess of the amount authorized and the 
committee feels they could get along 
very nicely this year with some less than 
the amount authorized. I might say to 
the gentleman, as someone suggested 
yesterday, the committee has not used a 
meat ax on any particular item but has 
just used a shotgun, and has distributed 
those shotgun cuts to every project in 
the country. Let me say that no one is 
arguing that all of these projects are not 
worthy. The committee wishes it could 
have given the gentleman every dollar 
that was asked because we know of his 
very great interest in this project, but 
the committee felt there would be no 
serious stoppage or letup in the program 
by making this reduction. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Let me thank the 
Chairman for this kindly comment. 
However, I believe the committee has 
made other reductions which also are, 
in my judgment, unwise, but I call at- 
tention to this one particular item in 
a class by itself, because I distinctly re- 
member that the law passed in 1940 set- 
ting up this fund laid down certain direc- 
tives for its use. According to the law 
of 1940 the power users in southern Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and in that vicinity who 
use power from Boulder Dam pay into 
this fund. This particular money does 
not come out of the American taxpayer's 
pocket nor is it borrowed money. The 
law provides that $500,000 annually of 
these power revenues shall be deposited 
in the Treasury and appropriated for this 
Special use. These moneys cannot be 
used for any other purpose except surveys 
aa et of the Colorado River 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I gladly yield to my 
colleague from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the chairman 
of the committee and his subcommittee 
may be-in error in reducing this amount 
because these are not Government funds, 
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As the gentleman from Arizona has said, 
these funds have been deposited in a 
special account and they come from 
power revenues paid for mostly by the 
people of California by agreement with 
other States for the development of their 
States, and Congress has nothing to do 
with them except in the matter of trans- 
mittal. 

Mr. MURDOCK, I thank the gentle- 
man for that statement, and it is correct 
to the best of my knowledge. It is exact- 
ly what I was trying to say myself. 

I want to point out that the develop- 
ment in the lower basin of the Colorado 
River under the All-American Canal in 
California and the Gila Canal in Arizona, 
both from the Imperial diversion dam, 
thousands and thousands of acres in 
Arizona and in California are awaiting 
these regular appropriations. On April 
17 this House passed H. R. 2742, a meas- 
ure which will confer great benefits upon 
returning veterans of this World War 
if they seek homes upon these lands 
when open for settlement. These lands 
cannot be open for veteran choice until 
reclaimed by the Government. There- 
fore, in view of all these conditions, I feel 
that this reduction was a serious over- 
sight, and should be corrected before the 
bill becomes law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, Inas- 
much as this House has just refused to 
appropriate more than $125,000 for all 
of the other reclamation projects in the 
United States, the fact that the gentle- 
man is getting $400,000 is evidence that 
the gentleman is not discriminated 
against. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But the funds of 
this particular appropriation are already 
paid in, and the money is in the Treas- 
ury, for that purpose, and, as the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HINSHAW] 
says, it is the duty of the Appropriations 
Committee to appropriate it according to 
the -original law. There are certain 
other reductions which my time will not 
permit me to discuss. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. I am very 
much disturbed to see that the million 
dollars for the building of a high-pow- 
ered line at the Shasta Dam has been 
eliminated from this bill. Why in the 
world you would expect the Federal Gov- 
ernment to build a project of this kind, 
and then deny to the people of San Fran- 
cisco and Sacramento and the surround- 
ing area the use of this power at reason- 
able rates, I cannot understand. I am 
disturbed to find this language in the re- 
port: 

It is the intention of the committee that 
none of the funds appropriated in the bill or 
heretofore appropriated, shall be used for any 
purpose in connection with the establish- 
ment of a steam plant or a transmission sys- 
tem. 


That means in the Central Valley. I 
call attention to the fact that the people 
of California were overcharged more 
than $53,000,000 for their electricity last 
year. Also, I cail attention to the fact 
that the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
has a firm of high-powered engineers in 
Washington, called Leighton & Gamble, 
who are constantly hammering at Con- 
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gress to keep us from providing for dis- 
tributing this power to the people of 
California at reasonable rates. That firm 
should be thoroughly investigated, and 
will be if I have my way. 

The people in that area have neither 
coal, gas, nor oil. The nearest oil is 
dewn in southern California. They must 
depend upon this power for their elec- 
tricity, now and for centuries to come. 

Mr, NORRELL. Is it not a fact that 
the Department of the Interior already 
has entered into a contract for all of this 
power? 

Mr. RANKIN. It has not entered into 
a definite permanent contract. 

I went up against this proposition in 
the Muscle Shoals fight, when we were 
struggling to create the T. V. A. I saw 
the private power interests buying power 
at Muscle Shoals power at 2 mills a kilo- 
watt-hour and selling it at a maximum of 
10 cents a kilowatt-hour. We are now 
buying it at 4.9 mills, and selling it at 
maximum of 3 cents. 

I am going to answer all this bunk on 
taxes, before we close this debate. I will 
show how much taxes they really pay. 

Let me show you something about 
these two dams, Keswick and Shasta. 
With the ultimate and presently planned 
installations they will have a capacity of 
450,000 kilowatt-hours. Of this installed 
capacity, 200,000 kilowatt-hours may be 
considered firm power. Do you know 
the difference between firm power and 
secondary power? Firm power is power 
supplied all the year around, and sec- 
ondary power is what comes from flood 
water power, and if you have much sec- 
ondary power, you have to have the help 
of the steam plant to firm it up. That is 
what we are asking for. This installation 
would produce anywhere from 737,000,- 
000 to 1,752,000,000 kilowatt-hours of firm 
energy annually. That would be used 
as a yardstick for the people in northern 
and central California, including Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco, that would re- 
lieve them of millions of dollars in over- 
charges every year. With the addition 
of the Delta steam power plant, which 
was excluded in the appropriation report, 
150,000 kilowatt installations would be 
added, bringing the installed capacity 
up to 600,000 kilowatts and increasing 
in even greater proportion the firm pow- 
er capacity of the system to 451,000 kilo- 
watts, which would produce annually 
2,159,000,000 kilowatt-hours of firm 
energy. 

Turn 2,159,000,000 kilowatts of firm 
power loose in California, give it to the 
people in that area at rates they can 
afford, and you will break the rates in 
California more than $50,000,000 a year. 

Again I call your attention to the fact 
that Keswick and Shasta, with installed 
capacity up to 451,000 kilowatts, would 
produce secondary power estimated at 
1,015,000,600 kilowatt-hours annually. 

Fortunately that secondary power 
comes in the summertime. It comes in 
that area from the melting snow and ice. 
In the Tennessee Valley it comes from 
the rain in the wintertime, when we 
need it for heating purposes. It comes 
in California at a time when they need 
it for irrigation purposes. “Almighty 
has mysterious ways his wonders to per- 
form.” This power would not be wasted, 
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but it would be used to irrigate the farms, 
the gardens, the truck patches, and the 
pastures in that particular area. The 
addition of this steam plant would so 
firm up this power that the secondary 
energy for the system would drop to 
234,000,000 kilowatt-hours annually. 
This is one of the greatest developments 
ever proposed for the people of that sec- 
tion of California. Let us give them the 
full benefit of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr, WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely regret that 
the committee which has this bill in 
charge has failed to recommend to the 
House an appropriation sufficient to con- 
tinue the Central Valley program. 

The Central Valley project was inau- 
gurated in 1933 through a referendum 
election. The State of California was 
unable to finance this great development, 
the cost of which has been estimated at 
one-third of a billion dollars. I was one 
of a group of Representatives who took 
the initiative in advancing this project. 
We took the matter up with the late 
President Roosevelt, who gave it his 
wholehearted support. 

The Central Valley project embraces a 
vast empire equal to the combined area 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and one-half of New Jersey, and 
is traversed by two great navigable rivers 
flowing into the bay of San Francisco. 
One of the primary objects of the project 
is to save over 1,000,090 acres of the most 
fertile land in the world from salt water 
erosion. Before the Federal Government 
undertook this project over 50,000 acres 
of land had already been destroyed. 

The importance of this great fertile 
valley is attested by the fact that it has 
been the bread basket of the Pacific war 
effort. Immediately adjacent to the 
great port of San Francisco, it has 
furnished huge quantities of fresh foods 
for our fighting forces in the Pacific and 
our tremendously increased civilian pop- 
ulation engaged on war production. 

It is essential that Congress continue 
the appropriation for this well-planned 
program, which was carefully studied 
over a long period of years. It is false 
economy to hastily curtail or discontinue 
a work so well started and which has 
proven its importance to the entire 
United States. It must be completed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I suggest that if we are going 
to debate this matter, we might read the 
paragraph. It has not been read as yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Central Valley project, California, $47500,- 
000. 


. Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, I 
wonder if we could agree to a limitation 
of time for debate on this item. How 
many are interested in discussing this 
paragraph? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph close in 50 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr, 
MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, the question has been raised from 
time to time during the debate on this 
matter as to whether or not there is a 
market for this power. Presently, there 
is a market for the power. 

Let me recall the over-all picture of the 
Central Valley project for the Members 
of the House. In the northern Sacra- 
mento Valley a great surplus of water 
flows. It cames from the snows in the 
mountains in the northern Sierras. This 
is impounded at Shasta Dam or will be 
impounded at other dams in that valley. 
It is contemplated that the water will 
be released down the Sacramento River 
to a point where it can be transported 
into the arid San Joaquin Valley and 
there be lifted by a series of pumps a to- 
tal of about 200 feet and distributed by 
gravity into that valley. It will require 
a lot of electric energy to lift that water 
200 fect. An integral part of the Central 
Valley project is a transmission line that 
would bring the electricity from the 
Shasta Dam and the northern dams into 
the central district, where the first call 
on that power would be the pumping sta- 
tions to raise the water to get it into the 
lower valley. If this is stricken from the 
bill and we are not allowed to get the 
money to plan that transmission line and 
the power plant to firm the power that 
is so necessary, we are up against the 
other extreme of purchasing the neces- 
sary power from a privately owned mo- 
nopoly. When that is the desire of this 
Congress, I will retire from it. 

This is a question which is vital to 
California. It is vital to our future. It 
means employment. I have here a tele- 
gram from the secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Federatien of Labor that reads 
as follows, asking that this money be 
restored: 

San Francisco, CALIF., April 26, 1945. 
Hon. GEORGE P. MILLER, 
House Office Building. 
Washington, D. C.: 

Labor will appreciate your vote to restore 
following three items to Interior Department 
Appropriations bill which were deleted in the 
House Appropriations Committee: Appro- 
priation for transmission line and stand-by 
plant for Shasta power development and 
Kings River investigation. P. G. & E, repre- 
sentative ¢ aimed his organization could take 
care of items. Will not be substantiated by 
facts. With these three items out of bill 
expenditures out of public funds for Shasta 
Dam development Will not result in power 
development for the greatest public benefit. 

, C. J. HAGGERTY, 
Secretary, California State 
Federation of Labor. 


I have one from the Buiiding and Con- 
struction Trades Council of Alameda 
County that reads, asking that the 
money be restored: 
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OAKLAND, CALIF., April 25, 1945. 
Hon. GEORGE P. MILLER, 
United States Congressman, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge restoration three items struck 
from Interior Department appropriations 
bill: Appropriations for transmission lines 
and stand-by plant for Shasta power devel- 
opment and Kings River investigation ap- 
propriation These items absolutely neces- 
sary to insüūre that public expenditures in 
California result in maximum public benefits. 

ALABAMA COUNTY BUILDING AND 
CONSTRUCTION TRADES CoUNCIL, 
J. C. REYNOLDS. 


I have a telegram from the C. I. O. 
Council of California asking that the 
money be restored: 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
GEORGE P. MILLER, 
House of Representatives: 

We are informed Department of Interior 
appropriations bill due on House fioor today. 
Strongly urge you act to restore appropria- 
tion for Central Valley project now left out 
of bill. 

MERVYN RATHEORNE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
California C. I. O. Council. 


I also have one from the Technical 
Engineers Union, a union to which I have 
the privilege of belonging, asking that 
this money be restored because the whole 
development of this country is depend- 
ent upon the hinterland and the surplus 
power which comes from Shasta Dam 
will þe the yardstick, just as the gentle- 
man from Mississippi told you, which 
will beat down the monopolistic private 
rates until the rates in central California 
for electricity are comparable with those 
in other economic areas along the Pacific 
coast: 

OAKLAND, CALIF., Apri! 25, 1945. 
Congressman GEORGE MILLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge restoration three items stricken 
from Interior Department appropriation 
bill—appropriations for transmission line and 
standby plant for Shasta power development 
and Kings River investigation appropriation. 
These items absolutely necessary to insure 
that Federal expenditures in California re- 
sult in maximum public benefit. If House 
fails to restore these items, Senate should. 

‘TECHNICAL ENGINEERS UNION, LOCAL 89, 


The committee, by its action, has taken 
out the money for planning these two 
integral indispensable parts of this sys- 
tem, and then if the people in the arid 
San Joaquin Valley who need supple- 
mental water, who pleaded with this 
Congress that their land was going back 
to desert and that supplemental water 
was necessary to save it. Do you think 
they want to pay the additional rate for 
power to pump subsurface water to irri- 
gate their farms? I do not think the 
people in the lower San Joaquin Valley 
desire to pay more than a just rate for 
their power. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MILLER of California. I am very 
glad to yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to compliment the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MILLER] on his fine 
statement. May I say to the Members 
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of the House who do not know the gen- 
tleman, that he was a member of the 
State Legislature of California for many 
years. He helped in the enabling legis- 
lation which made possible this great 
Central Valley development through- 
out. He knows the subject about which 
he is speaking. I want to compliment 
him on his fight for many years for pub- 
lic power in the State of California and 
his continuing fight here in the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
stated a moment ago that in 1944 the 
people of California were overcharged 
$53,915,000 for their electricity. That is, 
according to the T. V. A. rate. But ac- 
cording to the Ontario rate, they were 
overcharged $73,415,000. Now our op- 
ponents come back and say that the On- 
tario system pays no taxes. I turned, 
therefore, and looked up the taxes the 
private power companies are paying in 
California. In 1936, the public power 
systems in California paid 15.3 percent 
of their gross income in taxes or‘in lieu 
of taxes, while the private power com- 
panies paid only 13.6 percent of ‘their 
gross incomes in taxes. But the private 
power companies that year, and I am 
sure they paid as much taxes in 1936 as 
they pay now, in 1936 they paid only 
$16,821,488 in taxes, income tax and all, 
which, taken from this $73,415,000, would 
still leave far more than the $53,000,000 
overcharge according to the T. V. A. 
rates. 

Mr. MILLER of California. And all 
comes out of the pockets of the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. - The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, with- 
out in any way expressing an opinion as 
to the merits of the various requests for 
increased appropriations which have 
been or will be made while this bill is 
under consideration, may I be permitted 
to call attention to the over-all picture? 
Earlier in the week it was my privilege to 
listen to a Member of the other body 
who is not a Republican, but who ex- 
pressed grave concern over our present 
situation and who gave it as his candid 
and sincere opinion that if we continue 
to increase the appropriations, follow 
our present course, this country will 
meet disaster. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BROWN or Ohio. I believe the 
gentleman was here a day or so ago and 
he perhaps heard the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
House, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cannon] make the statement that 
-at the present time the United States 
Trsasury is broke or that the United 
-States Treasury is bankrupt. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. We all know that to 
be true though we do not act as though 
we intended to take effective measures to 
prevent a situation which will bring a 
disastrous depression. The gentleman 
who was speaking the other night said 
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that before we were through our debt 
would be so great our interest charge 
alone would be over $6,000,000,000 a year. 
If I understood him correctly, he said the 
interest charge which we would be re- 
quired to meet was twice—perhaps I am 
in error there—would be twice the 
amount of the total expenditures of the 
Federal Government in 1933. 

Let me repeat, I am not saying any- 
thing about the merits or demerits of 
these various propositions to increase 
appropriations, but inasmuch as Mem- 
bers on both sides, who are acquainted 
with the facts, predict that we will have 
ruinous inflation or repudiation if we 
continue to make appropriations at the 
rate we are making them, why is it that 
every time an appropriation bill is 
brought up so many Members who have 
been asked by constituents to vote for an 
increase get up here and start logroll- 
ing which will boost the amount of the 
Federal debt to such an extent that it 
will be almost impossible for us to meet 
the interest charge, to say nothing of 
the running expenses of the Government 
after the war is over? 

It seems to me to be about the peak in 
selfishness for us to vote additional sums 
for present use when every one of us is 
fully aware of the fact that we are not 
going to repay that money; that we are 
not going to provide the money by tax- 
ation or to repay it if it is borrowed. 
We are just passing along to those who 
return from this war and to future gen- 
erations the burden of carrying the debt 
and of liquidating it, if it is ever to be 
liquidated, which we have made here. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Would it not be 
better economy to complete those proj- 
ects now in process? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, I know all about 
that story. We start something. We 
drive in a wedge by starting something 
the total cost of which we do not know, 
and_we split wide open the whole fabric 
of our Government and our future 
with the plea that we should carry them 
on. 
when we vote money which we know we 
cannot repay, just pass the debt along 
to returning servicemen. I wish some 
of these delegations which come to 
Washington asking for more money 
would make an effort to tell us where we 
can get it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
ask the privilege of revising and extend- 
ing my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
the Interior Department appropriation 
bill as reported by the Appropriations 
Committee reduces the Budget estimate 
for appropriations for the Central Valley 
project by $1,000,000. The committee, in 
reporting the bill, on page 18 of its report 
specifically disapproves items of $115,- 
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300 for planning the Delta steam-power 
plant and $100,000 for planning trans- 
mission lines and switch yards which are 
essential features of this project in which 
the Federal Government has already in- 
vested more than $150,000,000. This in- 
vestment includes more than $80,000,000 
in Shasta Dam and power plant which is 
the key structure of this undertaking. 
The power plant is now operating with 
150,000 kilowatts of installed hydro 
capacity. When completed, the Shasta 
plant will have 375,000 kilowatts while 
the Keswick Dam plant nearby will bring 
the total installed capacity to 450,000 
kilowatts. However, the two plants, 
even when coordinated in operations, can 
have but 200,000 kilowatts of firm 
capacity due to the vagaries of the flow 
of the Sacramento River. Consequently, 
the annual firm output of electric energy 
from the two plants will be only 737,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours, while the secondary 
output will be 1,015,006,000 kilowatt- 
hours. By constructing the steam plant, 
plans for which have been recommended 
by the War Production Board, 150,000 
kilowatts of capacity would be added to 
the Central Valley power installations. 

Everyone knows how much more valu- 
able firm power output available 12 
months of the year is than secondary 
power available only when the flow of 
the stream permits the generators to be 
producing. The fact that the firm 
power output would be increased three- 
fold through the installation of ‘the 
steam plant is sufficient justification, it 
seems to me, for the completion of plans 
so that the facility can be constructed 
when post-war conditions permit, 

The transmission line is essential to 
round out the facilities for irrigation 
pumping in the San Joaquin Valley. 
‘The water users of that area should have 
the advantage of low-cost Government 
power for this purpose. 

The entire State of California is deeply 
concerned with the problem of construct- 
ing the Central Valley project, as it was 
endorsed by the people of the State at 
the polls in 1933. It behooves the Con- 
gress to uphold the will of the people of 
California by providing the funds that 
are necessary to complete the plans for 
the steam plant and the transmission 
lines of the Central Valley project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. DOYLE] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan, in 
stating substantially that the country 
was going to rack and ruin, or, into 
bankruptcy and insolvency financially, 
as he almost always does so state in his 
remarks on the floor of this House, 
throws mental fear, unnecessarily I be- 
lieve, into the minds of the great Ameri- 
can people. I anticipate the gentleman 
does not have any such intention, but 
nevertheless such statements cannot help 
but result in having such effect on the 
minds and spirits of the American peo- 
ple in these times of global war. 

I do not criticize the subcommittee or 
our hardworking Appropriations Com- 
mittee, but as a representative in this 
great legislative body from the State of - 
California, I say to the gentleman from 
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Michigan, he has charged us with being 
selfish. But. we Congressmen from Cali- 
fornia—17 out of 23 who yesterday and 
today. -urge -our position before this 
House—are not. knowingly being selfish. 
Instead, sirs, we are trying to preserve for 
California and the Nation that natural 
heritage of water, and the result of har- 
nessing that water, which the Creator 
placed in the State of California for the 
benefit of its people. We are trying to 
preserve the essence and fundamentals 
of the development of the Central Valley 
River project. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. Let me finish, please. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, you made ref- 
erence to me. 

Mr. DOYLE. Very well. I will yield for 
a question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Do you think the 
present generation is either going to pay 
the interest or liquidate this debt? Are 
we not going to pass it along to coming 
generations? : 

Mr. DOYLE. That is all right. This is 
a natural heritage which future genera- 
tions want us to protect for them. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Covered by debt? 

Mr. DOYLE. Yes; covered with debt. 
They expect us to preserve it for them. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. One million dollars 
more added to the debt of this great 
Republic to give cheap power to the peo- 
ple of the city of Sacramento, the capi- 
tal of California, certainly would not any 
more bust the Government than what we 
have spent already on Sault Ste. Marie 
in Michigan. 

Mr. DOYLE. On yesterday in answer 
to my distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. JOHNSON], 
the chairman of this committee, when 
he asked why the subcommittee elimi- 
nated two items of $115,300 and $100,000 
for the purpose of preparing plans for 
transmission lines or for preparing plans 
for steam power plants. It would seem 
to me, gentlemen, that with the record 
of this great project, for over 10 years 
or more in the history of Congress, al- 
ways having carried with it a record of 
the intention to have transmission lines 
and a power plant in the project, that 
the answer of the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee, that there was 
no evidence presented showing any need 
of such transmission lines or power plant, 
is not an answer to the question upon 
which we should be asked to determine 
our vote. Transmission lines and power 
plants are a part and parcel of such a 
great water development and power de- 
velopment project as we are discussing, 
and has been before Congress for several 
years. I am informed the maps, charts, 
and specifications have carried these 
items in a preliminary way. 

Here again, gentlemen, is a case where 
there is not sufficient time allowed for 
Members to be fully informed of what 
a subcommittee is proposing to report 
to the House for debate. Again, I do 
not. criticize the subcommittee or the 
Appropriations Committee for this con- 
dition—it is, in my judgment, the result 
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of inadequate procedure which we are 
following in our processes of debate and 
decision. The other day I suggested to 
the Congressional Reorganization Com- 
mittee that bills like this not be debated 
or voted upon until Members had had 
such bill and report delivered to them 
at least 24 hours before such debate could 
be called. 

When this Congress authorized con- 
struction of the great Central Valley 
project in California, it intended that 
the public resources should be harnessed 
for the public good. The report states 
frankly that transmission lines should 
not be built by the Government, but that 
all the power generated at the great 
Shasta Dam should be turned over to 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. at the 
Shasta substation. Such a proposal 
would go far to deprive the people of 
California of their heritage. For the 
pecple of the United States it would be 
both bad government and bad business. 
It would mean the surrender of hard- 
won gains in the long battle of the public 
interest, gains that have been won only 
against the endless and bitter opposition 
of the great monopolies. 

The Central Valley project was de- 
signed to promote the national welfare 
by developing and making life better in a 
large section of the State of California. 
The people of California, in particular, 
have a natural interest in its being oper- 
ated with a sense of continuing responsi- 
bility to the people themselves. The 
widespread use of cheap power is a 
fundamental purpose of the project. If 
the language of the subcommittee report 
were followed, the most honest and re- 
sponsible official in the world would have 
to say to the people of California that 
he could not do for them the job they 
wanted him to do. He would have to 
turn all the power over to the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. and it would be that 
company, which is not answerable to the 
people, which would have the last word. 

Last fall in another body, an effort was 
made to require the sale of energy at 
the bus bar at all Federal projects. That 
effort, the so-called Bailey amendment, 
did not succeed, _ Instead, a time- 
honored policy was adhered to—a policy 
of having the Government promote the 
widest. possible use of electric energy. 
This policy, as has been said, is both good 
government and good business. It is 
good government because it lowers the 
cost of farming and of running a home 
and of manufacturing—it raises the 
standard of living. It is good business 
because it reserves to the Government 
the terms upon which its power may be 
sold, and, with preference to public and 
nonprofit organizations, it means the 
sale of more power and a quicker return 
to the Treasury. Conversely, it is bad 
government and bad business to build a 
great dam and then turn over the entire 
product to a single customer without re- 
serving even the right to build lines for 
transmission to countless other custom- 
ers. 

Finally, monopolization. This is no 
new fight in California. Thirty-two 
years ago Congress passed the Raker Act, 
The people were aware then of the po- 
tential strangle-hold of a single great 
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utility company over the people of north- 
ern California. Into the Raker Act was 
written a prohibition against the sale of 
power, generated in a United States na- 
tional park, to: any private corporation 
for resale to the public. In other statutes 
passed since then, Congress has repeat- 
edly stated that Government power proj- 
ects must be so administered as to pre- 
vent monopolization of the power by 
limited groups. And yet, if we do not 
provide a transmission system for Cen- 
tral Valley power, this power at Shasta 
that belongs to the people will be turned 
over to a single company, vastly increas- 
ing the might of an already great 
monopoly. 

I am confident that Congress will in- 
sist now and in the coming years that 
the Central Valley project will. be de- 
veloped and carried out in accordance 
with its fundamental purpose—to bet- 
ter the condition and enlarge the life of 
the people of the valley and of the State 
and of the Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California, Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to discuss briefly some 
of the matters mentioned by my col- 
league, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Doyte], I am very sorry that the 
committee eliminated from the request 
of the Department of the Interior two 
small items, one for $100,000 and one for 
$115,000 for the purpose of studying the 
need and preparing plans for a transmis- 
Sion system and for a steam plant, for 
the Central Valley project in California. 

It is well to remember here that up to 
the present time we have invested in this 
project $154,000,000. The estimated cost 
of the project is $360,000,000. Lest you 
get panicky over these large sums I want 
to point out to you that the plan—and 
I am sure it will be carried out—is to 
reimburse the United States for all of 
the money that they have invested in the 
project that is properly allocable to power 
and to irrigation; in other words, in 40 
years the Nation will get back dollar for 
dollar all of the money that goes to 
irrigation and dollar for dollar, plus in- 
terest at 3 percent, all that is spent for 
hydroelectric development. 

What do we have? We have the elimi- 
nation of a very nominal item for the 
study of the expenditure of a possible 
$74,000,000 for transmission lines and for 
a steam plant. Frankly I do not know 
whether that vast sum of money is neces- 
sary or justified to be appropriated at 
this time for that purpose, but I cer- 
tainly feel in view of our past investment 
of $154,000,000 on this property that it 
is essential to study the matter to see 
whether or not we can or should spend 
this sum of money or a part thereof for 
this purpose. 

The Reclamation Bureau is now selling 
the power to the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. TheP.G. &E. is the utility in north- 
ern California and it dominates the field 
completely, and unless we study out the 
necessity and the cost of the transmis- 
sion lines and the necessity for the steam 
plant we will be the victims of having 
to go to the very persons we are com- 
peting with for the power markets in 
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northern California. The very purpose 
of this project is to bring down the power 
rates in northern California, and that is 
exactly what it will do. _ 

Naturally the P. G. & E. would like 
to be the distributor of the electricity de- 
veloped at Shasta Dam. But such a 
tremendous output should be operated 
as an independent integrated project. 
We should not be at the mercy of our 
only competitor. The fact that the 
P. G., & E. is the distributor for several 
irrigation districts is no answer to our 
suggestion. ‘They are small projects, 
compared to the great Central Valley 
project, and these irrigation districts 
could not operate and develop a great 
distributing system successfully if they 
wanted to. 

The very future of California is de- 
pendent upon cheap power. By develop- 
ing this public electricity we will furnish 
competition that will have the effect of 
lowering power rates to all consumers. 

Agriculture needs cheap electricity. 
Thousands upon thousands of ranchers 
in my district pump water from rivers 
or from underground channels to water 
their crops. Cheaper power’ rates will 
directly benefit them and the eastern 
consumers who eat our fruits, vegetables, 
and nuts. Industry needs and wants 
cheap power. One of the first things a 
new investor in industry asks is, How 
are your power rates? Cheap power will 
attract them. 

The develpoment of industry in north- 
ern California is barely started, consid- 
ering available resources. Our moun- 
tains are full of iron ore and other met- 
als, all of commercial value. The Sier- 
ras have vast untouched forests that will 
be reduced to lumber and made into va- 
rious wood products. Our resources in 
stone and clay have already started small 
industries which will grow into larger 
ones, All these need and want cheap 
power. The development of the power 
resources of Shasta Dam will bring this 
cheap electricity. 

Therefore, I am sincerely sorry that 
the committee would not find it expe- 
dient to grant the nominal sum of $215,- 
000 for the studies mentioned. I do hope 
that this does not mean that the com- 
mittee will not give consideration to fu- 
tvre requests for appropriations for the 
items mentioned. They will be made 
and certainly we must protect this vast 
development, so important to California 
and the Nation, by doing whatever is 
necessary to get the fullest use out of the 
electricity generated. We all know that 
transmission lines and stand-by plants 
are necessary for that purpose. Also, 
we do know that we cannot place our 
investment in the hands of our competi- 
tor and expect to get the best results 
from our investment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I was 
interested in the remarks made a few 
moments ago by our colleague from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman] in which he 
spoke about the danger of ruinous infia- 
tion. In view of that, I shall look for- 
ward to his help in getting the price 
control bill renewed, when that bill 
comes up in the next few weeks. 
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I have asked for this time in order to 
comment on the remark made by our 
colleague from Ohio [Mr. Jones] on page 
3901 of the Record of yesterday: 

But I am indeed surprised to have the 
Secretary of the Interior make this statement 
against this private utility and yet stand 
in the way of the Government making recov- 
ery from this same private utility. 


The reference was to the contract on 
the Hetch Hetchy project. It seems to 
me it is only fair that we discuss this 
other matter briefly, as long as it has 
been referred to. 

During the debate yesterday the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio brought 
up the matter of an illegal arrangement 
that the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. en- 
tered into with the city of San Francisco 
by which it gained control for its own 
profit of the power from the Hetch 
Hetchy project built at public expense. 
I think that the history of his arrange- 
ment of this giant power company that 
is injecting itself into the entire Central 
Valley power picture should be made 
clear for the Members of this body. 

Under the terms of the Raker Act, 
passed in 1913 by the Congress of the 
United States, the city of San Francisco 
was granted the right to use certain 
lands in the Yosemite National Park for 
the purpose of building a water and pow- 
er development for the people of San 
Francisco. In that grant the Congress 
specifically required that none of the 
water and none of the power made avail- 
able by reason of its grant should ever 
be sold to a private company or indi- 
vidual for resale. In other words, Con- 
gress back in 1913 made it clear that 
public property should be used for public 
purposes and not for private profit. 

The city of San Francisco proposed to 
build not only a power plant at Hetch 
Hetchy, but transmission lines to the 
city of San Francisco so that it might 
distribute its own power to its own citi- 
zens, That transmission line was never 
completed. It was stopped at the New- 
ark substation of the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. many miles from the people who 
owned the power and wanted it for their 
own use. Instead of public distribution, 
a contract was entered into between the 
city of San Francisco and the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. under which that com- 
pany took the power of the city and sold 
it over its own system. That illegal ar- 
rangement, defying the laws of this Con- 
gress, was objected to by successive Sec- 
retaries of the Interior, including the 
Honorable Ray Lyman Wilbur, of Cali- 
fornia. When the present Secretary of 
the Interior examined this arrangement 
and saw that it was illegal, true to the 
trust imposed in him by the act, he made 
a finding and asked that the Department 
of Justice bring suit against the city of 
San Francisco for its illegal alliance with 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. That suit 
was carried through the courts to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
where an 8-to-1 decision written by the 
Honorable Hugo Black upheld the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and directed that the 
power from Hetch Hetchy should be sold 
in accordance with the direction of this 
Congress, namely, directly to the people 
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of California, who had built the Hetch 
Hetchy project. 

I am aware that the decision of the 
Supreme Court in this case has not yet 
been carried out. It has not been car- 
ried out because funds and critical mate- 
rials have not been available to finish 
the transmission system that was to have 
carried this power to the people of Cali- 
fornia. Because Hetch Hetchy power 
was needed for war purposes, it has been 
impossible for the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior or for the courts to demand that the 
Hetch Hetchy power plant be shut down. 
In this war, an illegally operated power 
plant is better than no power plant at all. 
However, the efforts of the Secretary of 
the Interior, of Members of the House” 
from California, and of other public offi- 
cials in trying to work out a sound and 
legal basis for the handling of Hetch 
Hetchy power show that these officials 
are motivated by the highest concern for 
the war, for the people of San Francisco, 
and for justice and fair play. 

Now comes my honorable colleague 
from Ohio and yesterday he said, and I 
quote him, “I think the private utility is 
in the wrong.” And he went on to tell 
another of my colleagues from California 
“I want the record to be clear that when 
a power company is in the wrong, I am 
going to condemn it.” 

What form of condemnation does the 
gentieman advocate? Does he advocate 
condemning the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. to taking the people’s power at 
Shasta on its own terms? Does he con- 
demn the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. to 
selling that Shasta power back to the 
people of California on its own terms? 
Does he condemn the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. to a monopoly of all private and 
public power plants in northern Califor- 
nia? Is it his idea that this punishment 
fits the crime? 

It would appear from the committee 
report that the idea of punishment for 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co,’s crime 
in the Hetch Hetchy matter is to turn 
over to that same company the people’s 
power at Shasta. In the report of his 
committee, which the gentleman de- 
fends, it is stated that— 

It is the intention of the committee that 
none of the funds appropriated in the bill, 
or heretofore appropriated, shall be used for 
any purpose in connection with the estab- 
lishment of a steam plant or a transmission 
system. * * * It is unnecessary for the 
Government to appropriate funds to con- 
struct either a steam plant * * * ora 
transmission system. 


In other words, the committee will 
duplicate the very condition in the Cen- 
tral Valley that led to the illegal arrange- 
ment at Hetch Hetchy, where no trans- 
mission lines were provided. ; 

Apparently, the gentleman’s cure for 
P. G. & E.’s illegal Hetch Hetchy power 
grab is to turm over an even greater 
power project at Shasta Dam for the 
sole and exclusive use of this great 
monopoly. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OUTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from California that the Hetch 
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Hetchy power is being sold in violation 
of the Raker Act; but in the present 
instance the city of Sacramento has pro- 
vided fora public distribution system. 

It is within 100 miles of Shasta Dam. 
There is no reason on earth why this 
transmission line to Sacramento should 
xot be provided now. 

Mr. OUTLAND. The gentleman is 
eorrect. : 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OUTLAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think if the facts 
surrounding the P. G. & E. Co. and San 
Francisco electric power transactions 
were fully made known—and I wish they 
would be fully made known by the gen- 
tleman from California, who knows a 
great deal about it—the Secretary of 
the Interior, instead of being criticized 
for his part in it during the war period, 
should be commended. The Secretary 
was lenient about the time of Pear] Har- 
bor, which was probably wise, due to the 
war situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
this discussion on utilities and power. I 
wonder if any of you gentleman have 
given any thought to what we are going 
to do with the hundreds of thousands of 
miners who are digging coal, thereby 
making their livelihood raising their 
families and paying taxes into the Gov- 
ernment to keep this great American 
system working? 

In my State, I might say, coal is one 
of our basic industries on which thous- 
ands of our Pennsylvania miners are de- 
pendent; thousands of miners of coal are 
effected; whole communities in the west- 
ern part of my State may be wiped out 
by power programs; in other words, on 
a T. V. A. job of $700,000,000, Pennsyl- 
vania pays 10 percent of the Federal tax 
to make that project possible; we are 
furnishing the money to sharpen the 
razor that is cutting the heart out of the 
basic industry of our State, and that is 
coal, What are you going to do with 
these coal miners when the war is over? 
I would rather see these men digging 
coal and producing a pay roll to raise 
their families than I would to see the 
water going over the T. V. A, Let us say 
a word about coal in comparison. 

Last year, for electric utilities, rail- 
roads, home, factory, and farm, the coal 
industry produced over 600,000,000 tons; 
more coal than has ever been mined in 
any year in any country in history. 

Electric utilities are the fifth largest 
consumers of coal, using in excess of 
76,000,000 tons annually. More electric- 
ity is generated from coal than from ail 
other sources combined. 

Electricity generated from coal costs 
even less to produce by a wide margin 
than electricity generated from free wa- 
ter power. And modern coal-burning 
steam plants are the most efficient power- 
generating plants. 

Experts estimate that without the elec- 
tric power generated from coal, more 
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than 700,000,000 additional workers 
would be required for America’s annual 
industrial production. 

I am surprised that the Members of 
this House from the coal-producing 
States of the Union have not -risen in 
defense of the American coal miner who 
is making an outstanding contribution 
at this time to our war effort. Certainly 
we have to give consideration to these 
men in the post-war plans. But no, be- 
cause the Budget Committee cuts off a 
hundred thousand dollars here and a 
hundred thousand dollars there on 
power projects, indignation is aroused 
and the Members object to their pro- 
posals, even though millions and mil- 
lions are being granted for the develop- 
ment of hydroelectri¢ projects in the 
several States. I am interested in my 
State, Pennsylvania. I am interested in 
Pennsylvania. I am interested in its 
basic industry. A State with over a mil- 
lion two hundred thousand in armed 
forces, producing 30 percent of all war 
materials. I am interested in the indus- 
tries and mines that employ my people, 
and therefore I rise to just say a word 
for the Pennsylvania miner who is pro- 
ducing the coal that is helping this all- 
out effort to win this war. I think that 
some of the Members from the coal- 
producing States should also be con- 
cerned. We all are interested in the de- 
velopment of our great natural re- 
sources, land reclamation, hydroelectric 
power, flood control, and rivers and har- 
bors, and I think we are making splendid 
progress. Let us give coal a chance. I 
want to compliment the Budget Commit- 
tee for the careful manner in which they 
have gone into all of these projects. I 
think the gentlemen where these projects 
are located are doing very nicely for their 
States, and therefore should give some 
consideration to the coal industry and 
the thousands of coal miners who are de- 
pendent upon this industry for their very 
livelihood. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I lis- 
tened with a great deal of compassion 
to the eloquent speech of my distin- 
guished friend from Pennsylvania—and 
when I say “my distinguished friend,” I 
mean my friend. I have no objection to 
his standing up for the people of his own 
State or his own country. I admire him 
for it. He also stands up for his country, 
and I admire him for that. 

But let me call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to two or three errors in his remarks, 

In the first place, developing water 
power in California would have no effect 
whatever on the price of coal in Penn- 
sylvania, or the amount of it used, be- 
cause you cannot transmit hydroelectric 
power successfully more than 350 or 400 
miles; and Iam sure that little or no coal 
is shipped from Pennsylvania to Cali- 
fornia. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
seen the light. He says that electricity 
can be generated as cheaply with coal in 
Pennsylvania as it can with water power 
by the T. V. A. I am glad to hear his 
speech. I hope he preaches it from every 
schoolhouse and every hilltop in Penn- 
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sylvania. If they could wring the hands 
of the Power Trust loose from the necks 
of the people of Pennsylvania, they could 
take Pennsylvania coal and generate 
power and distribute it at the T. V. A. 
yardstick rates. If they could get their 
power at the rates we are now getting it 
at in the Tennessee Valley, just think 
what it would mean to Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. If the Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Co. has a tax bill of 4.58 per 
kilowatt-hour, and the Government is 
Selling power at 4, whereas the Oklahoma 
company has to sell it at 8.58 to break 
even, how are you going to meet that 
situation? 

Mr. RANKIN. My answer is that no 
such condition prevails. 

Last year, 1944, the people of Penn- 
sylvania used 18,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity. They paid $277,- 
000,000 for it. They would have paid 
$173,000.000 under the T. V. A. rates. 
According to the T. V. A. rates, which 
the gentleman says they can match with 
power generated with coal in Pennsyl- 
vania they paid an overcharge of $104,- 
000.000 for their electricity in Pennsyl- 
vania last year. According to the Ta- 
coma, Wash., rates they paid overcharges 
amounting to $147,000,000, and accord- 
inz to the Ontario rates the people of 
Pennsylvania paid overcharges for their 
electricity last year amounting to $123,- 
000,000. 

I agree that if you will use that coal, 
generate your power where that coal is 
produced, and distribute it at rates based 
upon the cost of generation, transmis- 
sion, and distribution—you can produce 
power and distribute it at approximately 
the T. V..A. rates. When you do that, 
you will save the people of Pennsylvania 
all the way from $104,000,000 a year to 
$123,000,000 a year. 

Oh, I know the gentleman talks about 
taxes. 

Mr. GAVIN. No; I am not talking 
about taxes, I am talking about jobs for 
coal miners. I am asking the gentle- 
man what to do with the coal miners. 

Mr. RANKIN. You will give the coal 
miners more jobs if you will stop the 
power interests from robbing the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania. They will use more 
power, and it will take more coal to pro- 
duce it. 

Against this overcharge of $123,000,- 
000, I know they will say that the On- 
tario system pays no taxes. That is cor- 
rect. Let us see what taxes the power 
interests in Pennsylvania paid. I have 
the record before me. In 1936 they paid 
$22,760,000, and they pay no more taxes 
now than they paid then. That amount, 
taken from the $123,000,000 of over- 
charges, according to the Ontario rates, 
a system that pays no taxes, would still 
leave the people of Pennsylvania over- 
charged $161,000,000 a year for their elec- 
trie lights and power. 

Let us give the power consumers of 
America justice in electric light and 
power rates from Maine to Mexico and 
from Pennsylvania to California. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 
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The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ELLIOTT]. 

Mr. ELLICTT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to read from Public Law 392 in regard 
to the Central Valley water project: 

And provided, further, That the said dam 
and reservoirs shall be used, first, for river 
regulation, improvement of navigation, and 
fiood control; second, for ¿irrigation and do- 
mestic uses; and, third, for power. 


Mr. Chairman, what has happened 
since 193% in the area to be served in the 
San Joaquin Valley with a supplemental 
supply of water? Not even the survey 
has been completed for the canal that 
will bring the water. All of the money 
has been spent on power. The same 
group today which is crying for more 
power, and some of you Members re- 
member the statements I made right in 
the well of this House in 1938 and 1939 
when the same Secretary of the Interior 
was asking for the creation of the King’s 
Canyon National Park, after the Federal 
Power Commission testified we had a 
second Boulder Dam in that area. We 
locked up at that time a second Boulder 
Dam. I stocd right in the very well of 
this House, not before a microphone, but 
most of you heard what I had to say, 
the day would be coming when the same 
‘group would be screaming and yelling 
for production of power. Many of ycu 
men who are orn the floor today heard 
me at that time plead with you not to 
lock up a second Boulder Dam. But that 
is what we did. Futhermore, pressure 
was put on men from the departments 
who came before the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands not to testify any further be- 
fore the committee. 

I want to commend the Committee on 
Appropriations dealing with our Central 
Valley water project. These gentlemen 
have been in the area. They know what 
has not been déne. Time and again they 
earmark funds for irrigation. What has 
happened? Nothing. Over a year ago 
I had clearance from every department 
to go ahead and construct the canal from 
Friant Dam south, in the San Joaquin 
Valley, the great area to be served by this 
project. For some unknown reason, it 
was not started. No; it was not the man- 
power, it was not the material, because 
we had the approval of all of those, 
gentlemen. The committee who ear- 
marked the funds to do the job has been 
criticized yesterday and today. I say to 
you it is a shame to criticize a group of 
gentlemen such as are on this Appro- 
priation Subcommittee when I think they 
know more about it than any other indi- 
viduals in the House, on.the Committee 
on Appropriations, or any other com- 
mittee. 

The Central Valley project is primarily 
an irrigation project. In the authoriza- 
tion of the project the Congress declared 
that the generation and sale of electric 
energy was to be for the purpose of aid- 
ing the repayment of the project costs. 

If it becomes necessary at any time 
for the construction of additional power 
facilities in order to provide for more 
adequate revenues, there is ample au- 
thority for Congress to do so. 

Secretary Ickes is now selling the 
power from the project to the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. They now serve better 
than 95 percent of the area that is within 
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reach of the project power. If the In- 
terior Department contracts with some 
municipality or district for power, the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is bound to 
deliver the power over their existing sys- 
tem under the contract. 

One of my colleagues, former chair- 
man of the California Railroad Commis- 
sion which fixes the utility rates in my 

tate, yesterday was complaining about 
the rates charged by the power com- 
pany. He was responsible for 4 years for 
the power rates in California, and if they 
were not reasonable, he could and should 
have made an efiort to have them re- 
duced. 

My other colleagues who protested the 
action of the committee could be better 
employed in helping the farmers of the 
valley get the irrigation features of this 
great project constructed. 

The people of the valley are not suf- 
fering for power, but they are faced with 
a critical and terrible possibility of ruin 
from a shortage of irrigation water. The 
people of the valley who will pay the bill 
for this project and whose need for 
water has justified its construction, are 
grateful, as I am, for the support and 
helpfulness and understanding which 
this Appropriations Committee has given 
to the project. They have always seen 
that adequate funds were available for 
construction. The delay in the building 
of the vital project irrigation features 
is not their fault, they have helped in 
every way they could, even to the ear- 
marking of the funds. The fault for 
lack of enterprise and construction work 
lies squarely in the lap of Secretary Ickes 
and. the power-crazy Brain Trust run- 
ning his Department. 

This committee has been more than 
fair to our project. They have per- 
sonally visited the project and gone over 
its every unit. This is more than a lot 
of my California colleagues have done, 
whose districts do not come near the 
service area of the project, and who 
would have to carry water and power 
in a bucket to their districts if they were 
ever to get any from the project. 

Their professed eagerness to be of help 
to the project could be better employed 
in urging the construction of the Friant- 
Kern Canal and the other project irriga- 
tion works. While they are eager to cry 
for funds to increase the project costs 
$100,000,000 or more unnecessarily, they 
have yet to raise their voices to ask for 
a dollar for the irrigation water that will 
save the farmers of the Central Valley. 

Now here is a matter that is being over- 
looked in this debate and that is that the 
tremendous estimated increase in the 
cost of the project, which is raised year 
after year by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
is in no way being. balanced by a corre- 
sponding increase in the supply of water 
and power that will be made available 
from the project. With the emphasis of 
the Interior Department being placed 
more and more on building costly, and 
at the present time unnecessary addi- 
tional power features, while at the same 
time they openly announce their inten- 
tion to cut the wholesale cost of the 
power to about half its present market 
value, the fear comes to the irrigation 
farmers that the increased costs will be 
charged up to the water users just like 
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the Interior Department is trying to do 
to the people of the Salt -River project 
in Arizona, 

Let us get down to earth and build the 
project irrigation features that were the 
incentive and justification for the proj- 
ect, then if we need more or additional 
power facilities we can come back and 
justify them on their merits, and I am 
sure that this always fair-minded Ap- 
propriations Committee and the Con- 
gress will give us the consideration and 
assistance that can be proven necessary 
to meet our needs and those of the 
project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN |. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior, I, of course, am quite amused to 
hear some of the statements made by 
Members today and yesterday about how 
bad the committee has treated California 
when the facts are that California cer- 
tainly has been treated most royally by 
this committee this year and for the past 
15 or 20 years. In fact, they have been 
treated better than any other State in 
the Urion. Instead of condemning the 
committee for the actions which we have 
taken, they should be down here on the 
floor of the House thanking us and say- 
ing, “We will be forever grateful.” But 
instead they get up and condemn us. I 
say you should be ashamed of yourselves. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRELL. As a matter of fact, 
there has becn a carry-over practically 
every year? 

Mr, JENSEN. There is always a 
carry-over. 

Mr. NORRELL. That has not been 
spent? 

Mr. JENSEN. Not only that, but last 
year in committee we discovered $1,700,- 
000, as I remember the amount, of un- 
expended balances, and we had a terrible 
time making the Department admit there 
was any such carry-over, and we finally 
brought their bookkeeper up before our 
committee and made him admit it, and 
their faces were red. 

Mr. NORRELL. Will the gentleman 
yield for one observation? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRELL. There has been a 
carry-over in the Central Valley Author- 
ity from a minimum of $5,000,000 up to 
a maximum of $20,000,000 every year 
since the Government took it over. 

Mr. JENSEN. Absolutely. 

Now, when you talk about Boulder Dam 
and private utilities getting the advan- 
tage, the fact is that the basic law for 
Boulder Dam provides that public bodies 
and municipalities shall have first prior- 
ity for that power. They have had that 
priority and they have built transmission 
lines into Boulder Dam with their own 
money, and you can do it today if Boul- 
der Dam has extra power. No private 
individual or private utility has got a 
chance to impose its will or get any bene- 
fits from Boulder Dam in preference to 
public bodies. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. JENSEN. I have only 1 minute. 
You people have been talking your heads 
off here all day. 

Mr. RANKIN. I was just going to sug- 
gcst that we give Sacramento the same 
benefits as we are giving Los Angeles. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is all right with 
me. I am not fighting the battle of the 
public utilities. If anybody in this Con- 
ress says that any member of the Sub- 
committee on the Interior Department 
appropriation is upholding the hands of 
the private utilities, they are exactly 100 
percent wrong. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Will the 
gentleman yield to explain the situation? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of California. In view of 
this language in the report: 

It is the intention of the committee that 
none of the funds appropriated in the bill 
or heretofore appropriated—— 


Mr. JENSEN. Yes; I know all the rest 
of it. I want to tell you something. I 
will tell you why we did that. Two years 
ago the Congress of the United States 
specifically stated that no money should 
be used to build a transmission line from 
Shasta substation to Shasta Dam, but 
what happened? Mr. Ickes went right 
ahead and built that in face of a direc- 
tive from the Congress not to do it. 

Mr. MILLER of California. A direc- 
tive from the Congress or the House of 
Representatives? 

Mr. JENSEN. From the Congress of 
the United States. Read the record. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Did the 
Senate concur in that? 

Mr. JENSEN. I am going to tell you 
something else. You said you wanted to 
quit this Congress if we did not do your 
will. I am in favor of it. I am in favor 
of you quitting any time you want to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not interested in the scrap that is being 
injected here; a scrap that ought not be 
before the House at this time between 
private and public power. However, I 
do want to make a few observations with 
reference to what has been said. You 
have repeatedly challenged this subcom- 
-mittee because we have refused to recom- 
mend several requested appropriations. 
The subcommittee conducted several 
weeks’ hearings and found that a con- 
tract had been executed for sale of all 
the power from the Central Valley Au- 
thority. All who testified told the sub- 
committee that the contract was fair and 
reasonable. If all power is to be sold 
under this contract then why should the 
Congress spend $75,000,000 more? That 
is actually the sum involved here. If, 
when, and as the committee receives 
evidence that this contract is unfair then 
we will be the first to ask this Congress 
to do something about it. This subcom- 
mittee has been liberal with this project. 
There has never been a time that the 
unexpended balance at the end of the 
year has not amounted to as much as 
$5,000,000 and on some occasions the 
unused fund has amounted to $20,000,000. 

That there has been a lot of talk here 
today as to why we should allow these 
items and how we were trying to smother 
certain activities in California. Much 
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has been said about power, but as one 
member of this subcommittee I wish to 
send a statement to the farmers fo Cali- 
fornia today. I want to say to them 
that when the Federal Government took 
his project over the estimated total cost 
was $170,000,000. The Federal Govern- 
ment has already—not appropriated— 
but has already spent $154,000,000 in cash. 
We lack’ only $16,000,000 of spending the 
total estimated cost of the project when 
the Government took over this project. 

I do not believe that one acre of the 
arid land of central California constitut- 
ing the Central Valley Authority has re- 
ceived water. 

I want to say to the farmers of Cali- 
fornia that so far as this subcommittee 
is concerned we are going to see that they 
get water. That is the reason why this 
project was authorized by the great 
State of California. That is the reason 
the Government took it over. I want to 
send that message to them, that we are 
going to try to see that water is carried 
to central California. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORRELL. In just 1 minute, if I 
have time. 

I want to say something else; I notice 
that every time the Committee on Appro- 
priations reports a bill to the House, re- 
ducing the amount requested, we are 
criticized. Every Member, honestly so— 
and I know it is true—feels that his 
project is the most worthy of all; but I 
want to say to you I think you would be 
doing your country some service if you, 
at least occasionally try to reduce bills 
rather than- always tried to increase 
them. aie 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
JOHNSON] is recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, it is unnecessary I am sure to 
add anything to what has been said in 
this debate. We are always delighted to 
hear the Members from California plead 
as only Californians can for more funds 
for California. They are a splendid 
delegation and have been unusually 
successful in taking care of their great 
State. All of them are certainly boost- 
ers for their State. They can usually be 
depended upon, irrespective of politics, 
to stand pretty well together. Iam sorry 
they are so divided this afternoon. 

We are not criticizing them for their 
efforts to get every dollar possible for the 
great Commonwealth of California, but 
it seems to be the tenor of the debate, 
the central thought of those who are 
asking that we embark on a seventy-five 
or one hundred million dollar project 
this afternoon—and that is what it 
means if this item is included—that Cali- 
fornia has been very badly mistreated. 

I have some figures here that I think 
I should read into the Recorp. The total 
cost of this project was estimated in the 
beginning to be $170,000,000. The total 
cost up to date, if we include the amount 
in this bill, is $171,000,000; and the last 
estimated cost is $363,000,000. 

I want to make a prediction for the 
Recorp this afternoon, and I make it in 
full confidence: That before the Central 
Valley project is ultimately completed it 
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will cost the taxpayers of America in 
excess of $1,000,000,000. 

This committee has been fair, more 
than generous with the Central Valley. 
For power alone the money expended 
exceeds $20,000,000, a considerable share 
of which has been for transmission lines, 
and every member of this committee has 
supported that 160 percent. Yet a few 
Members would have the people believe 
that this committee have gone over bag 
and baggage to the public utilities merely 
because they did not get every dollar re- 
quested. I refer them to pages 83 and 
84 of the justifications. There they will 
find two pages of items for power, pub- 
lic power for Central Valley. If I had 
the time, I would like to read all of them 
into the Record. Every item I repeat in 
that long list is for additional power. 
All were approved, and let me read a 
few of them. They are as follows: 
Structures and improvements, ultimate 
estimated cost $3,606,000. The commit- 
tee approved $10,500 in this bill. Reser- 
voirs and dams, ultimate cost, $5,246,- 
000. No funds were requested. Tur- 
bines and generators, $9,159,000; total 
cost, with $299,500 in this bil. Miscel- 
laneous power plant equipment, $696,500 
plus; $50,000 cash approved in this bill. 
Subtotal, plus the power plants, to cost 
$18,708,000, which this committee has 
put its O. K. on, and provided $360,000 
in this bill. These are but a few of the 
items for power in this bill. This com- 
mittee has been said to be opposed to 
California. These gentlemen ask to 
start a program that would cost another 
$75,000,000 to $100,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 
All time has expired. The pro forma 
amendment will be withdrawn and the 
Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Columbia Basin project, Washington: For 
continuation of construction and for other 
purposes authorized by the Columbia Basin 
Project Act of March 10, 1943 (57 Stat. 14), 
$v,000,000; 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. I am not 
at this time going to offer a motion to 
strike out this item, but I am going to 
say some things that I feel it is my duty 
to say at this time. The price that is 
charged for power under the Bonneville 
Authority is $17.50 per year per kilowatt. 
That is the equivalent of 2 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour, 

You heard the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi advise us a little while ago that 
the T. V, A. wholesale rate comparable 
to that was 5 mills per kilowatt. The 
total revenues of this set-up are running 
at the rate of approximately $10,000,000 
a year. It was testified by the manager 
of the Bonneville Authority that in the 
next 6 months those revenues would be 
cut in two. The total cost, the way they 
have figured it out, of the Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee power development, is go- 
ing to be at least $215,000,000, because 
the amount that is being allocated to 
reclamation is $285,000,000 and the over- 
all cost of the project is $500,000,000. 
Revenues of $5,000,000 a year, if you allow 
a million or a million and a half for oper- 
ating expenses at first and run it up a 
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little bit as your operating revenue. in- 
creases, your revenues for the first 20 
years of the operation will not run as 
much as the interest upon the $215,000,- 
000 investment. If the rate of interest 
is 3 percent, that alone would require 
a little better than $6,500,000. 

What I want to call attention to is that 
the rest of this country is paying or set 
to pay at least three-fifths of the cost 
of that power; that this whole situation 
must be gone over very carefully by this 
organization, and they must come in here 
with a program that will be fair to the 
rest of the country and be fair to them. 
I am not asking for anything that is un- 
fair, but when one part of the country 
asks for something that is a burden upon 
the taxpayers of the rest of the country, 
they are not supporting a position that 
can continue. The rest of the country 
some day will revolt. 

I want to see the Northwest prosper. I 
want to see it take the greatest advan- 
tage out of the cheap power that is avail- 
able to it. But, on the other hand, I 
want to see it dealt with fairly and 
squarely, and I want the rest of the coun- 
try to have a chance. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I first wish to answer 
the distinguished gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. NORRELL] when he said the 
Members of Congress from California 
did not come before the committee to 
testify on this item. He knows, and 
every other member of the committee 
knows, that this item was asked for by 
the Department, and was recommended 
by the Budget. The bill was not printed. 
The average Member did not know what 
was in the bill. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas, 

Mr. NORRELL, Does the gentleman 
expect this Committee on Appropriations 
to do exactly what the Department al- 
ways says? 

Mr.RANKIN. Oh, I notice here lately 
they began to cut down on these public- 
power items. They talk about the 
money expended for power lines. 

Where does that power line go? The 
one that has been constructed goes down 
to Oroville, where the P. G. & E. has a 
substation, and therefore all of the 
money that has been spent to build this 
great power project is, in a measure, 
poured into the coffers, you might say, 
of the P. G. & E. 

Another thing, the gentleman from 
Arkansas talks about his speaking for 
the farmers of California. Why, the 
farmers of California will not lose a drop 
of water by giving all the people of Cali- 
fornia, including the farmers, the bene- 
fit of this hydroelectric power that is be- 
ing generated at Shasta Dam and these 
other projects in the Central Valley. 
They talk about all the taxes the private 
power companies pay. I just happened 
to glance over it and I see in Arkansas 
that the private power companies paid 
10.9 percent of their gross revenues in 
1936 in taxes, all kinds of taxes, includ- 
ing Federal income taxes, 10.9 percent 
of all their gross revenues for all taxes 
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of all kinds. The public power systems 
in Arkansas did not pay 10.9 percent of 
their gross revenues as taxes and money 
in lieu of taxes, they paid 28.6 percent. 

Let us see how it applies to the rest of 
the country. California is a long way 
from where I live; I will probably never 
see the Central Valley again, but the 
same proposition applies to the T. V. A.; 
it applies to the Columbia River and the 
Arkansas River and to every othér stream 
in America on which the people of this 
Nation for thousands of years to come 
are going to have to depend for their 
electric energy. But let us see about this 
taxation proposition that these Power 
Trust lobbyists are saying so much about. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RANKIN, I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HAVENNER. The gentleman 
knows, I assume, that the private utilities 
charge their taxes and operating ex- 
penses in the rates and that the people 
pay their taxes. 

Now let us take the country as a whole. 
In 1986 the private power companies 
throughout the United States paid 13.2 
percent of their gross revenues in taxes 
and the public power systems paid 35.8 
percent, or just about twice as much, in 
taxes and money in lieu of taxes. 

Iam not kicking about giving the peo- 
ple of California this water. That is 
what this river is for. But what I am 
kicking about is that after we have ex- 
pended this money, to come there and 
attempt to bottle this power up just 
exactly as the Power Trust tried to do at 
Wilson Dam 15 years ago, and was doing 
it until we took over in 1933 and passed 
the T. V. A. Act. At that time they were 
buying power at Muscle Shoals at 2 mills 
a kilowatt-hour, I will say to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TABER], and 
selling it to us at 1 cent a kilowatt- 
hour. He ought to listen to me because 
last year the people of New York were 
overcharged $225,000,000 for their electric 
lights and power, according to the 
Ontario rates, 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? F 

Mr. RANKIN. Just for a question, not 
for anything else. 

Mr. TABER. Those statements are 
based upon charges fixed by the Public 
Service Commission, which at the time 
that statement was gotten together was 
under the control of Governor Lehman. 
On top of that, they were not rates be- 
low the cost of producton, as these rates 
that the Government charges are. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is exactly what 
I thought the gentleman would say. I 
could have made that speech for him. 
That is what he always says. The truth 
of the business is that in 1936—I hope 
the gentleman does not charge this up 
to Lehman, too—those private power 
companies in New York paid only $47,- 
638,000 in taxes, or 15 percent of their 
Take that $47,000,000 
from the $225,000,000 overcharges and 
you will see what the people of the State 
of New York are paying in annual over- 
charges for their electric lights and 
power. i 

I repeat what I said the other day, 
that the future prosperity of this coun- 
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try is going to depend. upon the cheap 
electric energy that is supplied to every 
home and every business establishment 
in America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississppi has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, this discussion of pub- 
lic power rates is very interesting, For 
instance, this particular project is a part 
of the Bonneville Power Administration, 
and the total Government investment to 
June 30, 1944, is $376,000,000. They 
charge a rate of $17.50 per kilowatt year. 
How much will the Government ever get 
back out of that enormous investment 
of $376,000,000? Under the present law 
they allocate only so much of that to 
power. In the case of the entire Bonne- 
ville Power Administration allocated to 
power, from Federal funds in the Bonne- 
ville Dam, Grand Coulee Dam, and the 
Bonneville Power Administration, the 
Government stands so far to recover only 
$222,000,000 out of a total of $376,000,000. 

That is all we will recover. The rest, 
the taxpayers of the country will have to 
pay. That is where the American peo- 
ple come in to pay the light bills of the 
rest of the country. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. I think we consider it 
a fair matter to spend something for 
flood control. Through the years the 

ederal Government has spent over 
$520,000,600 on flood control in the Ohio 
River. I think that is all right, even 
though there is, to my knowledge, no 
revenue returns, as such, to the Federal 
Treasury from this $520,000,000 expense. 

Mr, JONES. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HORAN. I think we ought to get 
the same treatment out West as you do 
in Ohio, that is, some consideration as 
to the item of expenditures for flood con- 
trol in any allocation of costs that may 
enter into a rate-base study. 

Mr. JONES. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. I will say this, I 
am not going to practice economy at the 
expense of anybody else. I think our 
people in Ohio and the people of Penn- 
Sylvania, Indiana, West Virginia, and 
Kentucky should pay a portion of the 
costs for flood control, and I pointed 
out on Wednesday as an example the 
Miami Conservancy District in the State 
of Ohio where, in order to curb the 
floods of the Miami River, we incor- 
porated the Miami Conservancy Dis- 
trict and spent a capital investment of 
$33,000,000. On top of that, there will 
be a charge of $33,000,000 in interest. 
The people of my district and surround- 
ing congressional districts are paying ev- 
ery last penny of it and are proud to 
do it. We do not ask the Federal Gov- 
ernment for anything. So I join with 
you and I hope you will support a bill 
amending the Flood Control Act of the 
Federal Government so that the peoples 
in the cities and in the counties and in 
the towns will pay for the benefits that 
have been received, the capital benefits, 
for all features, for flood control, irri- 
gation, power projects, with interest. 
There is no city in the West that pays 
one sou of the United States Treasury 
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cost for bringing increased lands into 
production. ‘These United States Treas- 
ury expenditures increase the wealth of 
cities, counties, towns, and States by the 
raising of more crops on those lands, and 
create more purchasing power. Under 
those circumstances, is it fair that the 
Federal Government should provide for 
increased wealth in the cities of Spokane 
and Denver, Colo., if you please, or in 
Sioux City, Iowa, or any place in the 17 
Western States, and let them go scot 
free? 

In addition to that, in the city of Sac- 
ramento, you are given cheaper power 
rates which we in Ohio subsidize with 
income tax payments. It is according 
to law but it is crooked. It is according 
to law but it is a crooked point of view. 
By the grace of God, I will fight as a 
taxpayer of America and as a Repre- 
sentative of the taxpayers of the State 
of Ohio and my district. I will fight 
as long as I have the breath of life, to 
keep from subsidizing you people in Cal- 
ifornia in the city of Sacramento, and 
any other city in the Central Valley 
project, because we do not owe you cheap 
power rates. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman will yield now, will he not? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise. in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the cour- 
tesy of the gentleman when I asked him 
to yield to me especially in view of the 
fact that he had some remaining time. 
I would like to say this much: that in his 
enumeration of the costs of the western 
power projects to the people of America 
I wonder if he ever takes into considera- 
tion the tremendous contribution which 
those power plants have made in the 
production of aluminum and other mate- 
rials of national defense in this war 
emergency. If he has taken into con- 
sideration that contribution let him put 
a price on it in terms of national defense 
to the people of America, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
Ohio, Mr, Jones, just now became very 
eloquent and vociferous—and I really 
thought he was going to step over the 
bench here—in protesting against sub- 
sidizing the power consumers of Cali- 
fornia, But I did not hear him protest 
against. what I consider the most out- 
rageous subsidization of the power trust 
of California in the Central Valley. 

What are you doing here? No; you 
are not subsidizing the power consumers 
of California, but you are shutting the 
door of hope in their faces and subsidiz- 
ing the private power interests by turn- 
ing over to them the public power gen- 
erated in the Central Valley. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr, Chairman, lest we be misunder- 
stood, the Members of the California del- 
egation are deeply appreciative of the 
work which the Appropriation Commit- 
tee has done throughout the years. We 
are not criticizing those men in a per- 
sonal way. We realize they have author- 
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ized $154,000,000 of Federal money to 
build these great power plants, but what 
good does it do you if you build a great 
house and you refuse to give the owners 
of that house the key to utilize it? That 
is what is happening when you refuse to 
put a transmission line down to the 
people from these great water and power 
projects for the people of the great State 
of California to use. Under the present 
limitation of the appropriation to build 
a publicly owned transmission line, the 
outlet or transmission of this power 
must go through the private transmis- 
sion lines of a privately owned power 
utility company, the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. Such a bottleneck on the use 
of public produced energy will obstruct 
the full use of the same by the people. I 
know the subcommittee is not antago- 
nistic to the people of California, but we 
want to see those people use the benefits 
of that great project for which they have 
appropriated funds. 

Mr. JENSEN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. Can the gentleman 
point out a single instance where anybody 
in California, any industry, has asked for 
power that was not available, either 
through public or private power? Point 
out one place. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD: Of course, I cannot 
point out any one place, but I do not 
know as that has anything to do with this 
particular argument. 

Mr. JENSEN. Why, certainly it has. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is that any reason why 
the Congress should compel them to 
pay tribute to the power trust of 100 
percent in overcharges in order to get 
their own power, which is being gener- 
ated by their own water in a California 
river? 

Mr. JENSEN. Will the gentleman 
yield to me further? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi in most every 
instance. Does not the gentleman think 
that the public power in any State, for 
instance, Bonneville, should charge as 
great a rate as they do in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority? 

Mr. RANKIN. If it can be produced 
cheaper, let them charge less. They put 
that question up to me with reference 
to Bonneville. I said, “If you can pro- 
duce it cheaper than they can on the 
Tennessee River, give the people of 
Washington ‘and Oregon the benefit of 
it.” The power generated at Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee is a little cheaper than 
the power produced on the Tennessee 
River. I have gone into it thoroughly. 

Mr. JENSEN. Under the set-up they 
have and the jockeying of figures, they 
are doing it, but in reality they are not 
doing it, and they are not going to amor- 
tize the cost, 

Mr. RANKIN. You were just now 
kicking on the small amount allocated 
to irrigation, flood control, reclamation, 
fish ladders, and all those incidentals, 
including navigation, on the Columbia 
River. Of course, that is not charged to 
power and ought not to be, but the power 
generated on the Columbia River is a 
little cheaper than the power generated 
on the Tennessee River; and when the 
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Department of the Interior came to me 
and asked me if I would object if they 
made it a little cheaper to the con- 
sumers, I said, “No; give it to them at 
the cheapest possible rate commensurate 
with sound investment.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total, general fund, construction, $16,- 
200,000. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, it is not my purpose to 
delay the consideration of this bill. I 
have been deeply interested in what I 
have heard during the last hour about 
the item on the Central Valley in Cali- 
fornia and I do not want to revert to it 
except to say this: I have been giving it 
careful and solicitous study for 16 years. 
Of course, I am greatly concerned about 
this question of hydroelectric power and 
I want future generations of Californians 
to have an abundant and cheap supply of 
such power as nature has intended for 
them. However, it is procedure right 
now that I want to ask about. 

After all, although I am chairman of 
the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, dealing with this very matter, I 
am still a very young man in Congres- 
sional service. A Member from Califor- 
nia asked me just a moment ago a ques- 
tion which I could not answer. In the 
hearings on page 1331 we notice a state- 
ment by James B. Black. On examining 
that statement we find that Mr. Black 
called attention in his statement to spe- 
cific items and mentioned certain re- 
quests. The question asked me was, 
“How did Mr. Black know that such re- 
quests had been made by the Bureau?” 
I myself went before the subcommittee, 
as chairman of the Committee on Lriga- 
tion and Reclamation, that same day, 
Friday, March 23 on which Mr. Black 
appeared before it. I was handicapped 
in my presentation from lack of knowl- 
edge of specific items and I could speak 
only in general terms, because I did not 
know, and there was no way for me to 
find out, just exactly what the Bureau of 
Reclamation had requestea and what the 
Bureau of the Budget had recommended. 
I assumed that at that stage of the shap- 
ing bill departmental requests and Bud- 
get recommendations were confidential 
matters about which other Members of 
Congress should be dily self-restrained 
from inquiring. 

As chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee I did ask Commissioner Bashore 
one or two questions as to the Bureau’s 
greatest needs. You will notice in my 
statement beginning on page 1298 of the 
hearings I dealt with those general fea- 
tures, not even naming a specific sum 
for the Gila project. Iam not aware how 
anyone not a Member of Congress could 
get at that early stage of the progress 
the particular information this witness 
showed that he had. 

Young as I am, I think I can give a 
pointer or two to my younger Member 
friends whose districts are vitally af- 
fected by this bill and that is this: Find 
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out facts early and press your constitu- 
ents’ case. You have been almost criti- 
cized for not coming before this subcom- 
mittee with your pleas. I think a par- 
tial explanation was given a moment 
ago that you assumed before the bill had 
been written up that the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation had asked for all proper things 
and probably the Budget had recom- 
mended them and they would be taken 
care of in the first draft of the bill as a 
matter of course. I find that I can sat- 
isfy my own conscience a little better as 
to duty done if I go before the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee and say to them, in 
effect: “Now, gentlemen, I know this or 
that project is worth while; I want you to 
be liberal. I may not be able to lay down 
engineering data to show that so many 
dollars ought to be appropriated but the 
facts as I know them are so and so and 
appropriations are due accordingly.” 

I recommend some such course as 
that to my friends from California and 
from every other State. If they think 
some project ought to be taken care of 
in this Interior appropriation bill, pre- 
sent it to the subcommittee while they 
are considering the bill, for once the 
bills are written up and brought to this 
floor it is very hard to get an increase 
no matter how merited. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I gladly yield to the 
chairman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. May I 
say to the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, for whom I have a very 
high regard and deep affection, that he 
has given some very good advice to the 
new Members of Congress. 

If the members of this committee were 
to accept every item that came to it from 
the Budget Bureau, then we would have 
permitted 4,015 new jobs to have gone 
into this bill. We knew those were in- 
flated requests, we knew they were not 
needed; we knew the Budget had been 
imposed on. We had people in the De- 
partment who came to us and offered to 
trade with us for a half or a quarter of 
the new jobs that they had advised the 
Budget were essential. And so as a 
member of the committee and as a 
Member of Congress I had my own re- 
sponsibility. I simply cannot accept the 
figures of the Bureau of the Budget but 
must exercise my own judgment in pre- 
senting them. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman sees 
his duty aright and I honor him for 
safeguarding the Public Treasury and 
the public interest. While I often dif- 
fer with the chairman of this committee 
as to what is to the best public interest, 
I am grateful for his unfailing courtesy 
and also the courtesy of other members 
of the committee shown me annually as 
I have appeared before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WATER CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATIO?D 

PROJECTS 

The appropriations of $64,000 and $1,700,- 
000 in the Interior Department Appropria- 
tion Acts, 1944 and 1945, respectively, for the 


construction of water conservation and 
utilization projects and small reservoirs, in- 
cluding the limitations for surveys, investi- 
gations, and administrative expenses in con- 
nection therewith are hereby continued 
available until June 30, 1946. 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, not only am I opposed 
to the lack of common horsesense dis- 
played in the appropriations for some 
of the various internal improvements as 
they appear in this bill, but I wish to pro- 
test the methods and tactics used by the 
committee in the hearings on this bill. 

I have known the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee for years. I 
join his many friends in wishing him a 
long, happy, and successful judicial ca- 
reer. The judiciary needs him because 
I know that he can read and understand 
the Constitution, and that is more than I 
can say for some of our Federal judges. 
I have always had the greatest admira- 
tion for him, but something seems to 
have gone wrong. There certainly was 
not any fairness in the hearings on this 
bill.. I requested not only once, but twice 
to be given an opportunity to ~ppear be- 
fore the subcommittee. I asked to be 
heard especially when the Missouri River 
Valley project was under consideration. 
I was assured that I would be given no- 
tice and opportunity. 

Then, one day, when the House was in 
session, I was called from the floor and 
told, over the phone, that the commit- 
tee would finish its work in 5 minutes. 

I was told that if I wanted to, I could 
get a minute or two if I would hurry right 
over to the committee room. Naturally 
I declined such an unfair, despotic in- 
vitation. I suggested that the House was 
in session, and that I certainly needed 
more than 2 minutes. I said that I had 
no intention of wasting 2 minutes of my 
time or the committee's time under such 
procedure. 

I was informed that I could file a state- 
ment setting forth my views. When Iin- 
quired whether the members of the com- 
mittee read the statements filed with 
them, I was informed that they did not, 
and that they were ready to act on the 
bill in executive session. I was told that 
any statement I might file would be 
printed in the hearings. 

Of course, that was meant for home 
consumption. I wish to inform the 
chairman of the subcommittee now, and 
the House, that I am not in the habit of 
appearing before committees merely for 
home consumption. Whenever I appear 
before any committee, I intend to give 
them what information I have, and I 
intend to give them what little help I 
am able to. I had intended to give the 
committee some light on the Missouri 
River project—light that it now seems 
they needed badly. 

If the work of the committees is to be 
respected, they must conduct the hear- 
ings with fairness. They must, at least, 
give the Members of Congress that wish 
to an opportunity to be heard. I am not 
the only Member that was denied an op- 
portunity to testify on some of the pro- 
visions in this bill. For some reason 
there seemed to be a desperate hurry to 
get this bill before Congress without the 
=fembers knowing what it contained. 
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This bill consists of 106 pages and was 
introduced on April 24, day before yes- 
terday. Such haste should receive the 
just condemnation of the entire mem- 
bership of this House. 

We hear a great deal that the work 
of committees should be respected. This 
because they give all parties an oppor- 
tunity to be heard in the hearings. If 
the practice adopted on this bill is fol- 
lowed, no Member of the House will have 
any respect for any committee’s work. 
If committees of this House are to retain 
the respect they are entitled to, they 
must gave a fair opportunity to Mem- 
bers to be heard, and also to all inter- 
ested parties. Then they will bring forth 
legislation that can and will deserve the 
respect of the Members. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Inas- 
much as the gentleman has mentioned 
the members of this committee, does 
he undertake to tell this House that the 
chairman of this committee, the only 
man who can speak with authority, or 
any member of this committee, said to 
him or suggested to him that his time 
would be limited to 1 minute? Will 
the gentleman please answer that “yes” 
or “no”? 

Mr. LEMKE. I answer the chairman 
of the committee, and I respect him, that 
I was talking with a person that the 
committee at least directed to call me. 
I was not present at the hearing, but I 
know that the gentleman’s secretary, or 
somebody called me and told me to hurry 
right over, that you were going to quit 
in 5 minutes and that I might have 1 or 2 
minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. This 
committee has never in its history lim- 
ited a Member of Congress to any time, 
We have said sometimes to certain Mem- 
bers of the committee that we must be as 
brief as possible. The matter to which 
the gentleman refers came after the 
hearings were over. We only had 24 
hours to have the hearings and the com- 
mittee advised him not once, but twice to 
appear before the committee, but nobody 
was authorized to say that the gentle- 
man would have only 1 or 2 minutes, 
This committee always takes into con- 
sideration and gives fair consideration to 
any statement before the committee. If 
the gentleman wants to make an excuse 
for home consumption for not appearing 
before the committee, that is his pre- 
rogative. 

Mr. LEMKE. And I will say that I 
need make no excuse, but I deny that 
the gentleraan or anybody else invited 
me twice. I say that I was invited only 
once, and it was through your secretary, 
or whoever else was speaking for you. I 
will leave it to the members of this com- 
mittee—how should I know who was in- 
viting me; how would anybody invite me 
if he were not told by you to do so? 
Such reasoning seems rather preposter- 
ous, and I hope the gentleman will make 
a better judge than that. That may be 
due to the fact that you claim you had 
only 24 hours. I want to know who gave 
you 24 hours. Your committee con- 
trolled that, and not the rest of us. You 
should have seen to it that the bill was 
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printed more than the day before it was 
brought up here on the floor so that the 
Merabers could know something about it. 
That bill was in charge of your com- 
mittee and not in charge of the Members 
of Congress. 

Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman vield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course, we are all 
sorry that the distinguished gentleman 
who now has the floor did not have the 
opportunity that he sought to be heard 
before the committee. I can assure the 
gentleman that certainly no member of 
the committee would keep the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Dakota 
from testifying I might say in defense 
of the committee that there were 19 or 
20 Congressmen—Representatives of the 
House—who did come before our com- 
mittee and testify. If the gentleman 
feels he was not shown the proper cour- 
tesy, why, of course, the committee is 
sorry. Certainly it was something that 
could not be avoided. and I hope the gen- 
tleman will not be too critical because 
there was no reason in the world why 
we would not listen to the gentleman. 
We would like to have had him there 
because his testimony is always enlight- 
ening. 

Mr. LEMKE. I requested a hearing 
twice from the secretary of the ‘com- 
mittee, and I was assured both times that 
I would receive sufficient notice. But the 
only notice I got was the one when I was 
called from the floor of the House and 
told I could have 1 or 2 minutes and that 
you were going to quit in 5 minutes. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course, the gentle- 
man also knows that the regular and safe 
procedure is to write the chairman a let- 
ter and say that he would like to be heard. 
Then it is on record, and I know the gen- 
tleman will admit that he erred in not 
doing that. If the gentleman would have 
so advised our clerk—and I do not yield 
to any man when I say we have a very fine 
clerk, one who is fair and wants to be 
fair—he would have called the gentleman 
at the proper time and everything would 
have been fine, and this situation would 
have been avoided. I am sorry that the 
gentleman did not do that. 

Mr. LEMKE. I may say that generally 
I call the secretaries of the committees, 
and I have never yet had any trouble in 
getting notice. This is the first time. I 
am not saying that your secretary was 
responsible; I do not know. I simply say 
that the method or the procedure is to 
notify the secretary of the committee, be- 
cause I realize that the chairman of the 
committee generally is very busy with his 
own work, and I think the secretary is the 
proper person to call up and suggest that 
you wish to be heard. However, that is 
neither here nor there. 

The result of suth hasty procedure was 
natural. For example, they cut the Mis- 
souri River Basin reimbursable appro- 
priation, as recommended by the Budget, 
from $4,480,000 to $1,440,000. There is 
neither sense, rhyme nor rhythm in such 
a cut. In fact, it has all. the earmarks 
of lacking common. horse sense. 

The appropriations for the Missouri 
River Basin are authorized under the act 
of December 22, 1944. That act has for 
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its object the conservation, utilization, 
harnessing, and controlling of the waters 
of the Missouri River. When completed, 
it will be one of the Nation’s greatest 
projects. It affects not only the nine 
Missouri River Basin States but the lower 
Mississippi River States as well. It will 
assist in materially promoting the wel- 
fare of the entire Nation. 

Its object is to utilize these waters in 
place of permitting them to destroy not 
only millions of dollars worth of prop- 
erty, but billions throughout the years, 
as well as human lives. Its purpose is to 
conserve these waters and use them for 
irrigation and domestic consumption. No 


one can question the desirability of the. 


speedy development of this basin. It will 
materially assist in tapering off the in- 
flation when the war ends. Delay here 
is dangerous to the Nation. ; 

Th damages by floods, for instance, 
during the year of 1944 alone, below the 
city of Bismarck to St. Louis, amounted, 
in round numbers, to $43,500,000 and the 
floods below that point were made possi- 
ble because of the flood waters of the 
Missouri River joining the Mississippi 
River. The total. damages by flood 
waters for this one year, in round num- 
bers, was $62,300,000. 

That is only the damage done by floods. 
Yet, the damage done by floods is but a 
small part of the loss caused by drought, 
not only to growing crops but to livestock 
and related industries as well. During 
the recent drought, I have seen farmers 
haul water 40 miles for their livestock 
and for family use. In addition, the lack 
of moisture, in some of these States, was 
responsible for the duststorms, for soil 
erosion. The total damages for some of 
these years run up to several billion. 

Yet, after years of wrangling, after 
Congress finally acted, this committee 
reduces the Budget estimate from $4,- 
480,000 to $1,440,000. After the War 
Department and the Interior Depart- 
ment, after the engineers of the Army 
and the Bureau of Reclamation got to- 
gether and are working together, this 
committee uses a meat ax on the Budget 
estimate and makes hash out of it. 
About all that is left of the Budget esti- 
mate is the hash—the rest of yesterday. 

I am grateful that there is a Senate. 
Iam glad that some members of the com- 
mittee feel that the Senate will remedy 
this shortsightedness, this lack of vision. 
I am sorry that this committee has not 
seen fit to assume its responsibility and 
produce a bill that will not have to be 
rewritten by the Senate. 

Under the Constitution, appropria- 
tion bills must originate in the House, 
but it seems of late that the greater part 
of the appropriations for our national 
improvements originate in the Senate. 
This because the House seems more in- 
terested in appropriating billions for 
foreign nations’ improvements than in 
our own improvements. It is still bil- 
lions for foreign countries, but sand- 
wiches for our own. If we are to feed 
the world, if we are to carry out all the 
responsibilities that we are assuming in 
our foreign policy, it is about time that 
we look after the goose that is to lay all 
these golden eggs. 

It is not possible in the 15 minutes 
allowed me, or in the time that is to be 
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consumed in the debate on this bill, to 
present the actual needs of this particu- 
lar item. It is not possible to present 
the actual savings it will make through- 
out the years to come. When this proj- 
ect is completed, it will add, through- 
out the years, more than $20,000,000,000 
of new wealth to this Nation. In view 
of that, to deal so niggardly with this 
appropriation is to be penny wise and 
pound foolish. 

Therefore, I shall tell the chairman 
now that we intend to appear before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, where 
we are sure we will be shown the courtesy 
of being permitted to present our views 
and the need of this appropriation. Iam 
sure we will be given an opportunity to 
show to the Senate committee that the 
estimate by the Bureau of the Budget is 
conservative, and should be increased 
rather than decreased, and of one thing 
I am sure, we will not be limited to 1 or 2 
minutes and that after the House is in 
session. 

I am also sure we will not be run 
around the table and given an invitation 
to write a statement that will not be 
read by the committee, but that is in- 
tended merely for home consumption. I 
am confident that we will be permitted 
to present our views to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. I know that 
many Members on this floor are equally 
interested with me on this and other 
projects. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word and I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Chairman, with every impulse that I 
possess, I am inclined to view with seri- 
ousness the use of governmental funds 
except in cases only where absolute ne- 
cessity demands it. We are faced with 
a staggering debt and there is no al- 
ternative. This generation and the ones 
which follow must set about the task to 
liquidate it. It is but wisdom then on 
the part of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and particularly this subcommittee, 
to give careful consideration to these 
sums of money that are demanded, and 
I join with them in the belief that there 
must begin here and now a plan of an 
orderly reduction. 

I should not want to be placed in the 
inconsistent position of saying in one 
breath that appropriations must be cut 
and in the next advocating that in some 
specific cases they be enlarged. I merely 
take this occasion to appear before this 
body and point out an important aspect 
that I think must. be viewed by the com- 
mittee in the light of the history of the 
past. 

Representing as I do the State of North 
Dakota at large, I am reminded of the 
fact that in years past this Congress has 
been called upon in drought periods to 
appropriate enormous sums of money in 
order that the peoples in the plateau 
areas of the Midwest could sustain them- 
selves. In subsequent years, that coun- 
try which suffered from excessive 
drought, has been the beneficiary of 
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abundant rains and has staggered the 
imagination of the country with its pro- 
ductive possibilities. Those of us who 
are familiar with its long history recog- 
nize fully that the drought periods will 
recur again. It is reasonable, therefore, 
that the only sound means for stabiliz- 
ing the economy in these plains sections 
is by means of irrigation and reclama- 
tion. 

Funds expended in that direction now 
will be the means of avoiding the expend- 
iture of funds at a later date which 
might be termed funds for relief, and by 
the expenditure of these funds now, the 
peuples who live on these lands can, 
through the aid of water, stabilize and 
rehabilitate themselves so that in an- 
other drought period they will pass 
through it without the aid of appropria- 
tions from this Congress. 

It is with this thought in mina that I 
feel that I should urge consideration on 
the part of this Congress to reconsider 
these drastic cuts that have been made, 
particularly as pertained to this Mis- 
souri River Basin. The crest of the cycle 
of high rainfall years in the Great Plains 
has resulted, as we all well know, in un- 
precedented floods in the lower reaches 
of the Missouri River. Consequently, at 
this time, the urgency for river control 
is largely based upon the need for flood 
control. But, gentlemen, those who have 
lived their lives in the northern plains 
know that these recurrent periods of high 
rainfall are almost certainly followed by 
long extended periods of drought. Dur- 
ing these periods of drought, the em- 
phasis will shift. There will no longer 
be urgent need for flood control—it will 
no longer be the overshadowing factor 
which needs remedy—the protection 
against drought will then be the urgent 
need and the chief objective of Missouri 
River control. It is with this thought in 
mind that I urge that there be no cur- 
tailment in the funds requested by the 
Bureau of Reclamation for their studies 
and preconstruction plans for works on 
the upper Missouri and the Yellowstone 
and their respective tributaries. 

I have read with interest pages 15, 16, 
17, and 18 of the report and I am inclined 
to take exception to the statements that 
have been made on the floor that the 
Bureau of Reclamation has large unex- 
pended balances which could be used for 
some of the purposes for which Budget 
estimates were sent down to the Con- 
gress by the late President Roosevelt. I 
am ‘advised by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion that there are certain funds which 
Congress has appropriated and ear- 
marked for specific purposes. The Bu- 
reau of Reclamation is not authorized by 
Congress to transfer and use these funds 
for purposes other than those for which 
the appropriations were made. 

With that explanation, I would like to 
discuss a few specific items where reduc- 
tions have been made by the committee 
which affect not only my State of North 
Dakota but the entire Missouri River 
Valley Basin and, in many respects, the 
entire West. 

For reasons already given, I am deeply 
concerned at the excessive reduction 
which has been made in the item of the 
Missouri River Basin. The Bureau of 
the Budget sent us an estimate of $4,480,- 
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000 for advance planning by the Bureau 
of Reclamation and other agencies of 
the Department of Interior in connec- 
tion with field investigations, economic 
studies, and the preparation of plans and 
specifications for 30 or more projects 
authorized by the Flood Control Act of 
1944. The committee reduced this esti- 
mate from $4,480,000 to $1,440,000 and 
limited the expenditure to work by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. The grounds 
for this reduction seemed to me to be 
without reason. 

The committee report, in effect, says 
that because Congress has appropriated 
only $1,440,000 for advance planning by 
the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of 
Reclamation should be limited to a like 
amount. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel the committee 
has overlooked the fact that the pre- 
liminary work required by the Bureau of 
Reclamation in connection with the pre- 
construction activities for the 30 or more 
irrigation and multiple-purpose projects 
authorized as the initial stage of Rec- 
lamation’s Missouri Basin plan is far 
greater than that required to be done 
by the Corps of Engineers in doing pre- 
construction work on the 6 or 8 dams on 
the main stem of the Missouri River 
which are to be constructed by that War 
Department agency. 

I am not advised as to the amount the 
Corps of Engineers should have for its 
work in this connection, and it may need 
more than the $1,440,090 carried in the 
War Department Civil Functions Act, but 
I do say that the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Department of Interior should 
have at least the $4,480,000 which the 
Bureau of the Budget estimated as neces- 
sary for the preliminary work on the irri- 
gation and multitude-purpose phases of 
Reclamation’s Missouri Basin plan. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation on June 30, 1945, 
will not have available any funds to carry 
over for the work on the Missouri Basin 
plan which was authorized by the Flood 
Control Act of 1944. 

While I am directly interested in the 
Missouri Basin plan, I add my protest 
also to the reduction in the Budget esti- 
mate for general investigation by the 
Bureau of Reclamation from $5,500,000 
to $1,485,000 as shown in the Interior bill 
as reported to the House. 

In concluding my statement, I desire 
to restate again to the Congress that the 
northern Great Plains area is now en- 
joying a period of more plentiful rain- 
fall than it enjoyed during the terrific 
drought years of the 1930’s. At the same 
time, I recognize that the destructive dry 
cycle will return, and planning and pre- 
liminary work for water conservation 
and irrigation developments are essen- 
tial to protect the people and property 
values of the northern Great Plains 
against these recurrences of drought pe- 
riods, and for which the Congress then 
was obliged to appropriate liberally. 

Thus, I justify, Mr. Chairman, my 
philosophy which is that to blindly make 
these reductions now without due con- 
sideration to the fact that only by utili- 
zation of water through irrigation and 
reclamation can these people sustain 
themselves in the drought periods which 
are sure to recur, to reduce this program 
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below the Budget estimates in my per- 
sonal judgment is flirting with danger, 
even though the question of economy 
must forever be a guiding force with this 
committee and with this Congress. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, on yesterday from the 
well of this House I talked about a num- 
ber of things pertaining to this bill, one 
of which was the appropriation made for 
preconstruction and investigations for 
the Missouri Basin development. At 
that time I stated there was an unobli- 
gated balance of $5,000,000 which could 
be used for these purposes. 

I learn now that was a misstatement. 
According to Mr. Bashore, Chief of Rec- 
lamation, who is a very able, honest ad- 
ministrator, there is no unexpended 
balance that could be used -or the Mis- 
souri Valley. It was brought to my at- 
tention by my good friend and colleague 
from Wyoming [Mr. Barrett], who told 
me this morning he believed I had made 
a mistake. I have looked into the mat- 
ter and I admit now that I did. Mr. 
Chairman, I hope I will always be big 
enough to admit and rectify a mistake. 
That is what I am doing now. 

Mr. JONES. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I know the gentleman 
has heard the testimony. In the hear- 
ings, at page 1181, it is shown that as a 
result of investigations heretofore made 
by the Department of the Interior, Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, in 1942 they had a 
backlog of authorized projects of $800,- 
000,000, and at the present time they 
have a backlog of $1,337,000,000 for con- 
struction, as a result of this investiga- 
tion. So I think the gentleman need 
not worry about the statement made in 
regard to the status of the investigation 
funds. 

Mr, JENSEN. I thank the gentleman, 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I think 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JONES] is 
mistaken in regard to the projects men- 
tioned on page 1181, because none of 
those projects concern the Missouri River 
Basin. 

Mr. JONES.. There was considerable 
discussion in part 3 of the hearings 
where, I think, it was conclusively ad- 
mitted by the Bureau of Reclamation 
that the general investigation funds were 
not limited, so that they could not use 
them in the Missouri Basin. I think 
you will find that in part 3 of the hear- 
ings. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. If the 
gentleman will refer to page 942 of the 
hearings he will find a statement as to 
the situation in regard to general inves- 
tigations, and it shows conclusively that 
there was no money whatsoever left out 
of the current fiscal year and that the 
only money available for investigation in 
1946 will be the amounts appropriated 
at this time. For general investigations 
it shows that there was an unobligated 
balance on June 30, 1944, of $111,617. It 
shows that there was $450,000 appro- 
priated for that purpose during the fiscal 
year 1945, but that there would be no 
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unobligated balance as of June 30, 1945. 
The Bureau of the Budget approved an 
estimate of $5,500,000 for this purpose for 
the fiscal year 1946, but unfortunately, 
this committee cut that amount to $1,- 
485,000. None of this amount would be 
available for investigations in the Mis- 
souri River Basin. I am hopeful the 
other body will restore the estimate sub- 
mitted by the Bureau of the Budget of 
$4,480,000, which will allow $2,150,000 for 
field work, including land classification 
and agriculture, surveys and estimates, 
geology and explorations, hydrology, field 
administration, right-of-way appraisals, 
designs and specifications, as well as su- 
pervision and administration, and $2,- 
330,000 for continuation of investigations 
for working out the general comprehen- 
sive plan of development approved by the 
Flood Control Act of the last Congress, 
which will include funds for other de- 
partmental units of the Interior Depart- 
ment, including $1,400,000 for the Geo- 
logical Survey. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr.MURDOCK. The gentleman from 
Wyoming is correct on this item. There 
is no unobligated balance holding over on 
“General investigations.” In-this the 
cut is too great. 

I appreciate the correction which the 
gentleman is making. It simply goes to 
show, aside from his own frankness and 
sincerity in all his dealings, that so many 
of these matters are so complicated that 
it is not at all surprising that in the 
heat of argument we may make mistakes, 
just as I did in regard to that item of in- 
terest. charged. 

Mr. JENSEN. And the gentleman cor- 
rected it and we knew he would because 
we all know him for his honesty and 
integrity. Now, I do not think there is 
any need for anyone to worry about not 
getting sufficient funds to use for in- 
vestigations and preconstruction work in 
the Missouri River Basin program. I 
certainly am going to insist that we have 
sufficient money, but I am also going to 
insist that the money not be wasted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. JENSEN. I try to be consistent. 
I insist that the taxpayers’ money not be 
wasted on any project or for any opera- 
tion of the Government. I am going to 
insist on that when it comes to things 
that will benefit my district, such as the 
Missouri River development program. 

I believe, however, that $1,440,000 is go- 
ing to be sufficient for the support of the 
Bureau of Reclamation to carry on the 
investigations that are needed for some 
time. 

Iam sure they can carry on everything 
they want to do and need to do for at 
least 1 year and then if they require 
more money I know the Congress will 
appropriate it; but they are going to have 
to show the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions the need, because every member of 
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our committee has determined that they 
are not going to let money be wasted for 
any purpose whatever. 
` Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

Mr. JENSEN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I appre- 
ciate the fact that my colleague from 
Iowa and the other members of the sub- 
committee are very sympathetic toward 
reclamation which is so vital to the 
Western States. I might say that I am 
pleased at the statement just made by 
my distinguished colleague from Iowa. 
I was very much concerned at the re- 
marks he made yesterday, which I quote: 

You will note an item of $1,440,000 for in- 
vestigation and reconstruction work for the 
Missouri Valley Basin development program. 
The Budget request was for an amount far in 
excess of that amount, or $4,480,000. That 
seems to be, and is, a large reduction, but 
since the Bureau of Reclamation has over 
$5,000,000 in unexpended balances which can 
be used for development plans for any project 
they see fit, the committee felt that the 
amount allowed in this bill would be ade- 
quate for the present, at least. Certainly 
I would be the last Member of Congress to 
hinder the Missouri Valley Basin develop- 
ment in any way, shape, or form, as it affects 
very materially the district which I have the 
honor to represent. 


Now it seems to me that if the com- 
mittee assumed that there was an 
unexpended balance of $5,000,000 in the 
Bureau’s funds, part of which could be 
used for investigation work in the Mis- 
souri River Basin, there would be some 
justification for its action in reducing 
the Budget estimate of $4,485,000 to 
$1,440,000. However, since there is no 
unobligated balance whatsoever, it seems 
to me that the committee made a mis- 
take in assuming such to be the fact, and 
I hope that when this bill gets to the 
other body that the amount requested 
by the Bureau of the Budget for this 
purpose will be restored. I realize that 
this work was only authorized by the 
flood-control bill which we passed last 
December and that the committee con- 
sidered this matter on very short notice 
and I can readily see how an error of this 
kind could have been made, and I do not 
mean to be critical in any respect. In 
fact, I am happy that this has been cor- 
rected at this time as I am hopeful that 
this will lay a sound basis for the restora- 
tion of the appropriation by the other 
body. 

Mr. JENSEN. In answer to the gentle- 
man I may say that his argument is well 
taken, and as fai as I personally am con- 
cerned, I would support a little larger ap- 
propriation at this time because of the 
misunderstanding I had about this 
matter. 

Mr, BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? : 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I appre- 
ciate that statement exceedingly. The 
gentleman is very fair and the commit- 
tee also has been working under difficul- 
ties, because this request for appropria- 
tion came in very late, but I am sure the 
committee will be fair to the West. We 
appreciate the gentleman’s sympathetic 
interest in our troubles, 
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Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman is al- 
ways looking after the interests of his 
people and the American people. We 
all appreciate his very hard, conscien- 
tious work here in Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute and to speak out of order 
on. a matter that I think is rather im- 
portant at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

DENMARK: THE VALIANT 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, not even 
the world-shaking events which have 
taken place or which are taking place at 
this very moment, both at home and 
abroad, can crowd from the minds and 
hearts of Americans their deep-rooted 
concern for the destiny of Denmark. 

My own abiding interest in the Danish 
people stems from the fact that my par- 
ents were born among these latter-day 
Vikings. Thousands of Americans can 
proudly claim a like heritage. Scores of 
thousands of Americans number Danes 
among their ancestors. Untold millions 
of Americans hold in high esteem the 
Danish national characteristics of justice, ~ 
orderliness, and respect for law. 

What is being done to keep alive these 
traits which can have such a stabilizing 
effect on the world when Denmark is 
liberatec and when the war in the Pacific 
is brought to a victorious conclusion? 

Danish men and Danish ships are serv- 
ing the same cause for which our owt 
United States is fighting. A Danish am- 
bassador to this country watches over the 
affairs of his compatriots on our soil. 
While the Danes are closely knit to the 
United Nations in spirit under its existing 
status, the Government of Denmark can- 
not be an operating member of the United 
Nations regardless of our mutual desires. 
The head of the Danish state, King 
Christian, is protected only by the love of 
his people and his own dignity from the 
wrath of the Nazi invader. No inter- 
national commitments could legally be 
made without the freedom of action of 
the Danish King. So, Denmark must 
continue to operate among its equals in 
the community of nations handicapped. 
for the time being, by the lack of official 
administrative controls. 

Danish delegates, as such, do not share 
in the deliberations of the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco. Yet, the 
Danish underground is making a very 
real and effective contribution to the 
final elimination of the Nazi aggressor 
from the northern regions of Europe, act- 
ing in harmony with the liberation plans 
of our military leaders. And in the cities 
and on the farms of Denmark Danes are 
hungrily consuming the information 
sent to them about the most recent de- 
velopments in ending the war and in es- 
tablishing the peace. They are reading 
and listening today even more eagerly 
than they did during the early days of 
German occupation. 

We, the United Nations, are continuing 
our policy of encouraging the Danish un- 
derground and keeping the people of 
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Denmark in constant contact with 
changing world events. 

The B. B. C. and the O. W. I. work 
hand in hand with Danish press service 
to attain this goal. Daily news programs 
are beamed at Denmark from the Ameri- 
can broadcasting station in Europe. This 
has been going on for approximately a 
year. By this means false Nazi-inspired 
rumors are proven untrue, Danes are 
shown that the outside world under- 
stands and appreciates their problems. 
The Danish underground has been told 
of resistance movements in other lands 
so that they can perfect their own meth- 
ods. More than 800 reports from Den- 
mark on American broadcasts have been 
received in the past 12 months, 

Books, newspapers, periodicals, even 
newsreels have been passed into the 
hands of the Danish underground 
through their representatives in Stock- 
holm. Since D-day 10 prints of every 
picture furnished by the O. W. I. to the 
Swedish press have been sent to the Dan- 
ish underground. Physicians in Den- 
mark are now supplied with the most 
recent books, reprints, and medical news- 
letters through these cl.annels. 

Less than 2 months ago a young Danish 
underground leader, just arrived from 
Denmark, walked into O. W. I.’s London 
offices. This is what he said: 

My name is K—. I am a saboteur from 
Jutland. On behalf of myself and my coun- 
trymen I have come to thank you for the 
services which the American broadcasts in 
Danish are rendering Denmark. I am not 
exaggerating when I say that the American 
Eroadcasts to Denmark have more listeners 
than any other Allied station. We like the 
Way you present the news. We like the fact 
that you seem to understand the Danes and 
their difficulties. All this is deeply appre- 
ciated by the common man, wherever he may 
be, in the Danish isles. 


Denmark is this day ready to take her 
rightful place in world councils. An in- 
formed people is a free people. Although 
Nazi bonds, now breaking, still hold the 
bodies of Danes in temporary bondage— 
because they know the truth—the souls 
and minds of Danes are eternally free. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I have asked for this time be- 
cause I want to express my personal ap- 
preciation for the consideration that the 
Appropriation Subcommittee for the In- 
terior Department bill has given to this 
Missouri River item, under the circum- 
stances that prevailed at the time that 
estimates of the Bureau of the Budget 
came before them. I think a brief recital 
of the situation might add to an under- 
standing of the matters discussed this 
afternoon. 

When the Budget estimates were be- 
fore the subcommittee for the civil func- 
tions of the War Department, there were 
no estimates for that part of the Missouri 
River program delegated to the Army 
engineers under the Flood Control Act of 
1944. Nor, for that matter, had the 
President sent to the Congress Budget 
estimates for any of the projects author- 
ized in the new act. 

So, at the conclusion of our hearings, I 
asked the Chief of Engineers to place in 
the record a statement of the requests 
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that he had-made of the Bureau of the 
Budget to plan the newly authorized 
work. We obtained that testimony but 
even at the time we presented the bill 
to the House the Bureau of the Budget 
had not cleared the requests for the Mis- 
souri River program, nor for other flood- 
control projects authorized in the last 
Flood Control Act. ; 

The situation was called to the atten- 
tion of the members of the corresponding 
subcommittee in the body at the other 
end of the Capitol, and members of our 
committee individually assured members 
of the committee at the other end of the 
Capitol that if those estimates were 
cleared by the Budget Bureau and were 
inserted by the Senate, we would be glad 
to consider them in conference. Things 
worked out that way. Several Members 
of the other body, notably Senator 
THomas and Senator Gurney, interested 
themselves in having the matter con- 
sidered in the Senate, when the Budget 
estimates came up there. The Senate 
approved the requests of the Army en- 
gineers, and when the conference was 
held the House conferees concurred and 
the action was subsequently approved by 
the House. 

In fact, we agreed to more than the 
Budget Bureau estimates in this way. All 
of those who have followed the Missouri 
River matter know that a Missouri Val- 
ley Authority has been proposed at var- 
ious times. When the new flood-control 
estimates finally came from the Bureau 
of the Budget to the Congress, they did 
not include the items for certain Cali- 
fornia projects, or for the Missouri River 
program. The Missouri River items were 
withheld, the Director of the Budget in- 
dicated, in a letter to the President, be- 
cause the Missouri Valley proposal was 
pending. 

Members of the Senate committee and 
the House committee felt, however, that 
this was a program that had been au- 
thorized to the Army engineers, after 
lengthy consideration last year, and that 
that part of the Army’s estimates for 
authorized flood control projects should 
be incorporated as well as the others. 
That was what was done, and the civil 
functions bill as finally approved by both 
Houses, and signed by the President in 
March, incorporated the estimates for the 
newly authorized flood control projects, 
including the estimates submitted by the 
Chief of Engineers for the Missouri River 
program. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Iam glad 
to yield to the chairmen of the House 
Committee on Flood Control. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The statement 
of. the gentleman is in accordarce with 
the report of the committee, when the 
civil functions bill was first considered, 
and as shown by the discussions between 
the gentleman and myself at the time. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman is correct, as the printed com- 
mittee report and the Recorp of House 
proceedings will show when the civil 
functions bill was on the floor. 

Now, then, in a similar way—and for 
the same reason, I presume—the pend- 
ency of the Valley Authority proposals, 
the Bureau of the Budget had not cleared 
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the Bureau of Reclamation’s part of the 
Missouri River program. So, Reclama- 
tion’s requests had been withheld and 
had not been submitted to the House in 
the President’s recommendation for the 
Department of the Interior. 

After Congress took action on the civil 
functicns conference report, however, 
and endorsed the items for the Army’s 
part of the Missouri Piver program, the 
President promptly sent up a supple- 
mental Budget estimate for the Bureau 
of Reclamation’s part of the Missouri 
River program to the Interior subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, considering the bill now before us. 
That was on or about the 21st of March. 
At least, that was the date the House and 
Senate adopted the conference report. 
The action of the conferees was taken 
a day or two earlier. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr, CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Natural- 
ly, I had been following the matter rath- 
er closely, and when I noticed in the 
daily press, as a matter of fact, that the 
President was submitting the estimates 
for the reclamation side of the Missouri 
River program, I contacted the chairman 
of the Interior Subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. JOHNSON] 
at the first opportunity and told him of 
our intense interest in the Missouri River 
Basin and said I felt that the reclama- 
tion part of the Missouri River program 
should go along step by step with that 
of the Army engineers. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma was 
very considerate and understanding, as 
I have always found him to be. He told 
me that the estimates had just come 
before the committee; that the commit- 
tee had expected to conclude its hearings 
in 2 days; that the time had all been al- 
lotted; that the next day, Thursday, 
March 22, had been scheduled for cer- 
tain Interior agencies and the final day, 
Friday, for Members of the Congress 
generally on various items. The House 
was then expecting to recess on Satur- 
day, March 24, over Easter. 

In that situation, he explained, some 
members of the committee felt it would 
be impractical for the committee to at- 
tempt consideration of the supplemental 
Budget estimates. They disliked to 
launch a program as large as envisioned 
in the Missouri River program until they 
could have an opportunity for extensive 
hearings. 

However, I pointed out to the chair- 
man that the Army engineers already 
had the funds to start their planning; 
that their dams would be on the main 
stem of the river; that if the Army went 
ahead more rapidly than the Bureau'of ` 
Reclamation the silt would come in from 
the tributaries, where the work is under 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and would 
all unload in the dams on the main 
river, and tend to destroy the usefulness 
of those dams for the multiple purposes 
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intended. Particularly on the lower 
reaches of the river, every foot of stor- 
age space is precious. I explained that 
the storage reservoirs to be built by Rec- 
lamation on the tributaries are coordi- 
nated with the Army’s reservoirs on the 
main stem and that their silt burden 
should not be permitted to go into the 
lower dams. I pointed out it would tend 
to waste money appropriated to the Army 
engineers if the Bureau of Reclamation 
were unable to carry on their part of 
the work in pace with the Army. 

The chairman understood the situa- 
tion very readily and agreed to discuss 
with other members of the committee a 
suggestion that they consider the esti- 
mate for the Bureau of Reclamation at 
least, so that it could get its work started 
along with the Army engineers. I sub- 
mitted a written statement to the com- 
mitte along the line and pointed out the 
economy if the Bureau of Reclamation 
were able to coordinate its planning with 
the Army so that the dams on the tribu- 
taries would not be constructed later 
than the dams on the main stem, thus 
avoiding damage to the dams on the 
main river. 

The committee did not have time to go 
into as extensive hearings as they would 
have liked to, I am sure; but part DI 
of the printed hearings shows that they 
extended their hearings and did con- 
duct a special session of the subcommit- 
tee on Saturday, March 24, at which time 
they did call in the Commissioner and 
Assistant Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Reclamation for testimony on the sup- 
plemental estimates for the Missouri 
River program and then acted. And 
while I might have preferred to see the 
committee allow more of the estimate, I 
do believe that under the circumstances 
described they gave the matter special 
consideration and are entitled to appre- 
ciation for having started this great pro- 
gram financially, and at least giving the 
Bureau of Reclamation as much as the 
Army engineers were given, 

These funds will start both agencies 
drawing plans-and designing dams for 
the construction that is authorized to be- 
gin with the end of the war. It is a 
program that will revolutionize life in 
the Missouri basin, ending disastrous 
floods and putting the stored water to 
beneficial use. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, on an item that will 
come up a little later the committee has 
done a fairly good job of cutting, and 
that is, the Bureau of Mines appropria- 
tion. I have been tremendously disap- 
pointed and surprised, however, at the 
way this organization is operating. 

I have in my hands a photostatic copy 
of a letter that has been sent out by 
them to different farmers. The farmers 
in my territory who use explosives have 
to have a license. The powder and the 
explosives that they use have to be kept 
under certain kinds of locks under the 
regulations of the Department of the In- 
terior, I suppose, with Mr. Ickes at the 
head of the Department, you could not 
expect anything else than what I shall 
read. “Here goes: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR, BUREAU OF MINES, IN 
COOPERATION WITH WAR 
Propucrion Boarp 
AUTHORIZATION TO PURCHASE LOCKS FOR THE 

PROTECTION OF EXPLOSIVES (CODE M LOCKS) 

Certificate No. 3021. 

Marcu 24, 1945. 

Federal License No. B 236515. 

FRANKLIN SERGENT, 
Route 2, Clifton Springs, N. Y.: 

You are hereby authorized to purchase two 
locks from the stock provided exclusively for 
the protection of explosives or ingredients 
in accordance with the Federal Explosives 
Act. 

A, B. EMMANEL, 
Explosives Investigator, Bureau of Mines. 

NOTE To PurcHASER.—A special lock is be- 
ing manufactured for the protection of ex- 
plosives and such ingredients of explosives 
as require a Federal license, which will be 
known as Code M Lock. These locks can 
be obtained only by mailing your purchase 
order together with a check or money order 
and this certificate to the following address: 
Montgomery Ward & Co., attention Mr. K. D. 
Firestone, division 84, buying office, section 
7-B, 619 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago 7, I. 

The price of these locks is $1 if purchased 
in lots of less than 12. In lots of 12 or more 
the price will be 90 cents each. 


Here ‘s a direct requirement that these 
locks be bought of Montgomery Ward & 
Co., which is being run by the Govern- 
ment, instead of from the local hardware 
dealer. It is a deliberate and direct at- 
tempt on the part of Mr. Ickes and his 
cohorts to put the local hardware deal- 
ers out of business. Iam sure this com- 
mittee would not epprove of appropri- 
ating money for sending out a prospectus 
to promote the business of such an out- 
fit, but it is just what you can expect 
from such a fellow as Mr. Ickes and from 
the way he does business. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. > 

Mr. DE LACY. I have listened with 
a good deal of attention to the gentle- 
man's remarks. Does he smell a con- 
spiracy afoot? 

Mr. TABER. No; but this is an at- 
tempt on the part of Mr. Ickes and his 
cohorts to mess up the whole Interior 
Department and destroy its efficiency, 
and to destroy local private business. If 
the gentleman wishes, he should come 
out and defend Mr. Ickes. It is too bad 
that we have a fellow like Mr. Ickes at 
the head of such a department. It is 
too bad that the organization is opposed 
to private business and proper ways of 
operating. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman 
from New York is confusing the issue. 
The appropriation here is for the en- 
forcement of the Explosives Act. I do 
not know whether or not the gentle- 
man knows it, but there are 500,000 
licensees in the United States. The en- 
forcement of that act was placed in the 
hands of the Bureau of Mines. The sad 
part about it is that the Committee on 
Appropriations, instead of giving them 
what the Budget Bureau asked for, 
$454,000, I believe, has reduced it to 
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$100,000. One hundred thousand dollars 
will not permit the Bureau of Mines to 
carry out the enforcement of the act. 
Rather than take $100,000, I agree with 
the gentleman, in economy they should 
give them nothing, if they cannot give 
them the full amount. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Coal-mine inspections and investigations: 
For all salaries and expenses necessary to en- 
able the Bureau of Mines to perform the 
duties imposed upon it by the act of May 7, 
1941 (55 Stat. 177); including supplies and 
equipment; traveling expenses; not to exceed 
$78,890 for personal services in the District 
of Columbia; purchase in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere of furniture and 
equipment, stationery and supplies; purchase 
(not to exceed one), operation, maintenance, 
and repair of motor-propelled trucks and 
passenger-carrying vehicles for official use 
and in transporting employees between their 
homes and temporary locations where they 
may be employed and purchase of special 
wearing apparel or equipment for the pro- 
tection of employees while engaged in their 
work; $939,910. 


` Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr, 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am quite interested in 
this paragraph of the bill. I want to 
call the attention of the House to the 
statement of Dr. Sayers on page 884 of 
the hearings with reference to the mat- 
ter of coal mine inspections and investi- 
gations. I quote: 

It was originally estimated that at least 
250 inspectors would be needed to do a real 
good job of Federal coal-mine irspections, 
but the number allotted was 107 inspectors, 
together with 10 engineers. On July 1 last, 
an additional 25 inspectors were authorized 
and it is now requested that 20 more be 
allotted to bring the total number of inspec- 
tors to 152. 


He goes on to state that the only in- 
spections made are in the 2,500 larger 
mines of the country and that they are 
unable to make any inspections in the 
14,000 small mines of the United States. 
I think it is very significant that this 
work is confined solely to the larger 
mines of the country because it is notori- 
ous that most of the accidents happen in 
the smaller mines which do not have 
proper safety devices and I think it is 
extremely unfortunate the small opera- 
tors do not have inspection necessary to 
protect the safety and welfare of the men 
employed. It seems to me the committee 
could well have given the Bureau of 
Mines the additional 10 inspectors they 
asked for. I hope the other body will 
give them the number which the Bureau 
of the Budget approved. 

The coal mines of this Nation work un- 
der peculiarly difficult circumstances, It 
is not only extremely hard labor, but in 
many cases rather unhealthy and dan- 
gerous as well. They are as patriotic 
as any group in America and last year 
they produced 684,000,000 tons of coal 
which is the greatest coal production 
in the history of the world. It has been 
a magnificent achievement and a dis- 
tinct contribution to the war effort. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words, 

Mr. Chairman, the business of mining 
coal is the most hazardous occupation 
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in which men in this world engage. We 
have had many major coal-mining dis- 
asters in the district which I represent. 
We had two explosions in Anderson 
County, Tenn., one following the other in 
a space of just a few years. In those 2 
explosions almost 400 men and boys lost 
their lives. 

During the war period coal-mine op- 
erators have been unable to keep their 
mining machinery and facilities and var- 
ious appliances with which the mines 
are supplied with the necessary volume 
of fresh air, in a proper state of repair. 
In addition to that, if a mine is made 
safe it must be kept free from dust. The 
great devastating explosions which have 
occurred in the mining section in my dis- 
trict have really been dust explosions. 
They are brought about in this way: 
The mining of coal and the undercut- 
ting of the coal produces dust in large 
quantities. The circulating air currents 
which of necessity are forced through the 
various working places of the mine in 
order that men and animals may live 
back in the excavations where the coal is 
mined, pick up that dust and carry it 
along through the various airways and 
break-throughs in the mine, and it at- 
taches itself to the roof and to the tim- 
bers and the sides of the mine. Finally, 
perhaps a pocket of gas will develop or 
some other cause will ignite that dust, 
which is highly explosive in its nature. 
As it travels through portions of the mine 
it gathers fury and strength as it pro- 
ceeds and finally results in a conflagra- 
tion. I know men, who have been picked 
up by these terrible explosions, to have 
been blown against the side of the mine 
and then as a result of the conflagration 
which ensued they have been burned al- 
most beyond recognition. 

In addition to that, as the mining op- 
eration proceeds the man excavating the 
coal is constantly engaged in making 
a place comparatively safe, unsafe. All 
the time during that operation he has 
his life in his hands. There is just one 
way to avert these great disasters which 
occur in coal mines and that is by thor- 
ough, competent, adequate, fearless, and 
impartial inspection of the mines. There 
should be no economy in the matter of a 
few dollars and cents at the expense of 
human life. 

Coal mining is a vital industry. With- 
out it there can be no transportation of 
war materials. ‘Without it there can be 
no steam. Without it there can be no 
weapons with which we are fighting our 
way to victory. As I just said, and I 
want to repeat it and emphasize it, there 
should be no economy in the adminis- 
tration of the mine inspection depart- 
ment in the Bureau of Mines at the ex- 
pense of human life, in the most hazard- 
ous calling in which the working men 
of this Nation engage, 

I earnestly hope there will be such an 
increase in this appropriation as to ac- 
cord for this great industry 10 additional 
inspectors. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman has made a 
very forceful and effective speech, as he 
always does. We deeply appreciate*his 
interest and commend him for his fight. 
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I think, however, I should say in defense 
of the committee that this committee has 
been and still is sympathetic to this pro- 
gram. The record discloses that it has 
in fact been quite liberal to this program. 
An examination of the bill before you 
will disclose that a large share of the new 
positions given in the entire bill are in 
connection with this item. I think that 
is sufficient evidence that the commit- 
tee is not only familiar with the excellent 
work of these Federal mine inspectors 
but that it has cooperated in this pro- 
gram. 

I may add, Mr. Chairman, that up un- 
til a year ago, in fact, less than a year 
ago, there were only 107 Federal in- 
spectors of these mines in the entire 
United States. Representatives of the 
Bureau of Mines came to us a year ago 
and asked for at least 25 additional in- 
spectors. They were of the opinion that 
25 additional inspectors would be very 
helpful in saving many lives. The com- 
mittee responded by giving the full 25 new 
inspectors a year ago and there is no 
question but that it has materially helped 
the situation. I am glad to tell you that 
within the past year, according to our 
reports, there have been fewer fatalities 
in the mines than in any other year in 
recent history. The committee was also 
advised that more than 50,000 suggested 
improvements and preventive measures 
by these inspectors have been put into 
operation. That these have saved many 
lives cannot be denied. 

This year the committee was asked for 
20 additional inspectors, and although 
the committee was of the opinion that 
the 25 inspectors given last year ought 
to be sufficient, we leaned backward 
in favor of the mines and resolved any 
doubts in favor of 10 additional inspec- 
tors. So I may say to the gentleman 
that we believe that in all fairness we 
have been rather liberal in allowing 10 
additional inspectors which will make 
142 instead of the 107 with which the 
Bureau of Mines operated up until last 
July. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. 

Mr. Chairman, while the committee 
has been generous to a degree in this 
matter I want to say that there is nothing 
the Congress has done for the mining in- 
dustry that has been so effectual for the 
miners as the passage of the bill in the 
Seventy-seventh Congress setting up the 
Federal Bureau of Inspection and In- 
vestigation under the control of the 
Bureau of Mines. Today it is more es- 
sential than ever, it is more urgent, be- 
cause the miners are. working longer 
hours and are exposed longer to the 
dangers and hazards of the mines. The 
effect of fatigue is greater, and when the 
miners and workmen generally are 


. fatigued they are more subject to acci- 


dents. 

Federal inspection of mines has done 
a great thing for the industry. It has 
reduced the number of fatalities, it has 
reduced the number of accidents. The 
gentleman from Tennessee who preceded 
me a moment ago said something about 
explosions. Accidents due to explosions 
are shocking because so many miners 
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are killed at one time, but 60 percent of 
all accidents in coal mines are caused by 
the daily falls of rock and coal. These 
falls kill and incapacitate the miners, a 
few at a time, but you do not hear much 
about it because it is not dramatic. Ex- 
plosions are dramatic and we hear about 
them. These Federal inspectors go 
about their jobs without any show or 
publicity and the only evicence of the 
effectiveness of their work comes at the 
end of the year when one can read the 
comparative statements from year to 
year showing reduction in the number of 
accidents. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. BISHOP. Is it not true that be- 
cause of the aging of equipment and in- 
creasing difficulty of getting proper ma- 
terials that inspectors are needed now 
more than ever before? 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. 
agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. BISHOP. Is it not further a fact 
that the men employed as inspectors 
usually come from the older age groups 
and their employment does not interfere 
with the manpower needs of industry? 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Iagree 
with the gentleman thoroughly. 

So, while the Bureau of the Budget 
asked for an additional sum for 20 more 
inspectors and the committee saw fit to 
grant 10, I still say the committee was 
not fully informed of the necessity and 
of the urgency of the times, and of the 
effectiveness of their work in the past. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Oil and gas investigations: For inquiries 
and investigations and dissemination of in- 
formation concerning the mining, prepara- 
tion, treatment, and utilization of petroleum 
and natural gas, and for every other expense 
incident thereto, including supplies, equip- 
ment, newspapers, expenses of travel, pur- 
chase, not to exceed one, maintenance, oper- 
ation, and repair of motor-propelled pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles, purchase of labora- 
tory gloves, goggles, rubber boots, and aprons, 
$579,000, of which not to exceed $45,000 may 
be expended for personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the following amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Battery: Page 
71, line 24, after the words “boots and aprons”, 
strike out the remainder of line 24, page 71, 
and lines 1 and 2 on page 72, and insert 
“$686,670, of which not to exceed $200,000 
shall be used for research in secondary re- 
covery of oil and gas, and not to exceed $45,- 
000 may be expended for personal services 
in the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr Chairman, the in- 
tent of this amendment is not to em- 
barrass the members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee or the members of the 
subcommittee charged with the prepara- 
tion of the Interior Department appro- 
priation. 

Its intent is to correct an error of 
judgment in the amount allocated to the 
Bureau of Mines for the express purpose 
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of research work in the oil and gas in- 
dustry. I speak on behalf of the thou- 
sands of independent oil and gas men 
who have millions of dollars invested. 

I have heard considerable lip serv- 
icé from the floor of the House by gen- 
tlemen who profess to be interested in 
the welfare of the little businessman. 
Here is an opportunity to help in a way 
that will truly help. I am not making 
this plea on beha’f of the large oil and 
gas concerns, They are well able to set 
up their cwn research units. The little 
fellow has no such facilities available, 
nor is he able financially to provide this 
service. 

For some years past the Bureau of 
Mines has rendered valuable service in 
the field of secondary recovery of oil re- 
serves that would otherwise be lost were 
it not for the research methods discov- 
ered. Secondary recovery in the indus- 
try refers usually to the restoring of 
energy to the o1l reservoir by one of three 
methods: Injection of water into the 
producing sand; injection of natural gas; 
injection cf compressed air. The deter- 
mination of the most appropriate meth- 
od involves studies of the reservoir as to 
oil content, the porosity of the sand, and 
the economics of costs. . 

In parts of the Appalachian fields the 
water-flooding method has been found 
to be most suitable. The recoveries of 
oil haye been great. Many properties 
have produced more under this method 
than they had in all the years of opera- 
tion before the method was applied. The 
flooding method is being used also in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, north Texas, Illinois, 
and West Virginia with satisfactory 
results. 

In many fields the restoration of reser- 
voir energy—the motive force which 
pushes the oil through the sands to the 
producing wells—has been achieved by 
putting natural gas or compressed air 
into the sands. Millions of barrels of oil 
have been produced that would not have 
been won without such stimulus. 

The work which the Bureau of Mines 
has been doing has consisted of labora- 
tory work observations of field practices, 
and the correlation of the data thus ob- 
tained. From time to time reports are 
issued which are available to anyone 
interested and which have been of great 
value and assistance to oil operators. 

The reports are particularly valuable 
to the many small operators who can- 
not afford to maintain engineering and 
technical departments of their own or to 
engage the services of consultants on 
secondary recovery operations. In addi- 
tion to its original research work, the 
Bureau of Mines serves as a clearing- 
house of information on the practices 
and results of oil producers who are do- 
ing secondary recovery work. 

To the public in the oil and gas regions 
there is a high value to this work. It has 
been estimated that there is a reserve of 
oil underground, in old fields, of four to 
five billion barrels. Many of these fields 
are nearing the stage of abandonment 
under ordinary pumping methods but 
have recovered to date only 25 to 30 per- 
cent of the oil which nature originally 
stored there. 

The Bureau of Mines has been of great 
aid in the procurement of oil during the 
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war. One of its studies, issued in 1944, 
was entitled “Wartime Application of 
Air-Gas Injection and Oil-Well Recon- 
ditioning in the Appalachian Field.” 
This study presented a number of meth- 
ods of stimulating the production of 
Pennsylvania-grade crude oil which has 
been in great demand for the manufac- 
ture of lubricants. 

Other studies have dealt with water- 
flooding methods in Oklahoma, Kansas, 
and Illinois. Another described the in- 
stallation of an oil-mining method in 
Pennsylvania, thought to hold consider- 
able promise for the future increase in 
recovery of oil. + 

The amount which will be available to 
the Bureau of Mines for the coming fiscal 
year as provided in this bill for research 
work is $92,330. Last year's appropria- 
tion for this purpose was $116,900. Not 
all of the $92,330 will be available for this 
work. A part of it is for a special re- 
search in California in an effort to re- 
cover oil from ojl-impregnated sands. 

The Bureau of Mines’ estimate of the 
amount really needed for this work is 
far in excess of the Budget item. There 
is a safe middle ground somewhere þe- 
tween the Bureau's estimate and the sub- 
committee's figure. My amendment sug- 
sea $200,000. I submit this is fair and 
ust. 

I grew to young manhood in a West 
Virginia oil field. I feel I can speak with 
authority on an industry so important 
to my native State. We all appreciate 
the fine efforts of these oil and gas people 
in the war effort even to the extent of 
depleting their reserves. We owe it to 
them to see that their business is safe- 
guarded and I hope it will be the pleasure 
of this Congress to support this amend- 
ment to provide adequate funds for a 
worth-while project. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I am wondering if we could 
agree to close all debate in, say, 10 min- 
utes. It is late, Mr. Chairman, and we 
have not tried to hurry, but we are going 
to try to finish this bill tonight. We 
have about 20 pages left. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on the pending amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in not to ex- 
ceed 10 minutes, reserving the last 2 
minutes to myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. NEELY. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Then I 
amend my request and ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on the pending 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. REED of New York and Mr. GAVIN 
objected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I am 
prepared to spend the rest of the night 
here, because this bill must be passed. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count, j 
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airman, I have been very fair. Ihave 
not objected to anybody speaking, I 
simply have expressed the hope that we 
get through and I simply wanted to have 
an agreement as to the time for debate. 
But I will withdraw my request and we 
will proceed and stay until midnight, if 
it suits the gentlemen, in order to finish 
the bill. » 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, in order to save time, because I 
have had to leave a busy committee to 
come here, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point with 
reference to the item in the bill with re- 
gard to the fund for the experimental 
laboratory relating to oil. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, there is no more important prob- 
lem at this time than the conservation 
of our crude oil and its byproducts so 
necessary for the war. A mechanized 
military machine requires gasoline and 
oil in such volume that it almost staggers 
the imagination to contemplate it. 

‘Planes come and go in such swarms 
over the battle-torn area as to almost 
darken the sky, and were it not for gaso- 
line and lubricating oil this great and 
effective air force would be grounded. 
Without these products of gasoline and 
lubricating oil from the oil fields of our 
Nation to supply our ships, tanks, and 
planes with gasoline this war would be 
far from ended in Europe. 

We need every drop of lubricating oil 
which even the smallest well can pro- 
duce. There are thousands upon thou- 
sands of stripper wells which in the ag- 
gregate are producing the very finest lu- 
bricating oil in the world, and these 
small wells are located in western New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. The time 
has come when study and research are 
required to find the most efficient method 
to save every drop of crude oil to be 
found in the rapidly depleting reserve 

~in the area where these stripper wells are 
located. The item in this bill for labora- 
tory and field study as well as other ex- 
perimental work is necessary to ascer- 
tain the best methods of conserving this 
highly essential product for war, should 
be adopted. I am for the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Member 
from West Virginia and so ably sup- 
ported by my colleague the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Representative 
GAVIN. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. May I make this 
suggestion. We hope that this bill may 
be finished tonight, and arrangements 
have been made accordingly. However, 
I have assurance that if these long talks 
continue, a point of order that a quorum 
is not present will be made. The pres- 
ent point was withdrawn temporarily. 
I hope we may proceed expeditiously, 
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Mr. NEELY. Let me assure the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that he may de- 
pend upon my helping him to realize 
that hope. 

Mr. Chairman, wartime inhibitions and 
restrictions have impressively taught us 
that the deprivation of motor transpor- 
tation means unlimited inconvenience, 
innumerable hardships, and irreparable 
loss of time, service, and pleasure to the 
American people. But the public has 
not been made fully aware of the fact 
that unless we afford greater protection 
to our rapidly dwindling oil reserves, the 
United States will, within 12 years from 
the present time be completely and per- 
Mmanently deprived of motor travel as a 
result of the exhaustion of the source of 
energy, without which automobiles and 
all other motor vehicles will become as 
useless as painted ships upon painted 
oceans. Doubtless. American ingenuity 
wijl eventually provide practical means 
of making gasoline from bituminous 
coal, as suggested yesterday by the able 
gentleman -from West Virginia [Mr. 
RamDOLPH!. But until this consumma- 
tion becomes a reality instead of a 
dream, we should diligently protect from 
avoidable waste every barrel of crude 
oil that still remains in the bosom of the 
earth. The Bailey amendment is de- 
signed to serve this praiseworthy pur- 
pose. If adopted, it will also be produc- 
tive of great benefit to the small inde- 


pendent oil operators throughout the | 


United States, who are unable to main- 
tain elaborate research departments. It 
will mean even greater benefits to the 
millions who wish to ride in motor cars 
to the end of their days. It is my sin- 
cere hope that the Bailey amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman be kind enough to yield? 

Mr. NEELY. With pleasure. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I should like to say 
for ‘he benefit of the Members of the 
House, and I certainly want to say it 
because it is a fact and not because of 
any gracious word uttered by the gentle- 
man about my speech yesterday, that the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Neety], a former United States Senator 
and Governor of our State, was born in 
a county which was at one time rich in 
oil and gas production. But he, as other 
West Virginians, has seen that section 
of the country depleted of its petroleum 
resources until today only the stripper 
wells remain. What the gentleman is 
saying is out of the depth of his under- 
standing and experience with this prob- 
lem. His observations merit favorable 
cor_sideration. 

Mr. NEELY. I thank my distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEELY. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. SNYDER. I was very glad to step 
into the Chamber at this particular mo- 
ment. Ihave been busy with a deficiency 
committee and they told me that some- 
thing important was going on. As you 
all know, in western Pennsylvania, where 
the gentleman across the aisle lives, oil 
was first discovered. We are producing 
the richest kind of oil in western Penn- 
sylvania since that time, but just as the 
gentleman szys, the time has come when 
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we need help, and we need it badly in 
all the oil fields. I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The hme of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with a great 
deal of interest to my distinguished friend 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Keere] making an appeal several days 
ago for tlie United States Forest Labo- 
ratory, at which time they were granted 
$1,228,900 for supplemental and research 
work cn lumber. I might say that the 
same thing could be said about oil. I 
glory in-the productiv'ty of this country. 
We are producing today approximately 
5,000,000 barrels of oil a day. 

Nature blessed this great Nation of 
ours with a generous supply of natural 
resources. Resources which have built 
this country to the greatest and most 
powerful nation in all the world. 

However, we have been extremely 
reckless over the past years with these 
great God-given supplies. For years we 
slaughtered our great forests with no 
thought of the conservation or reforesta- 
tion. Our great oil deposits have been 
drained from the earth for present use 
with no thought of tomorrow. Our coal, 
gas, and iron ore, and other minerals are 
rapidly diminishing with no thought 
given for the livelihood of future genera- 
tions as to where they shall secure their 
supplies. 

The past 75 years have been ones of 
reckless abandon as far as natural re- 
sources are concerned. It has been 
stated that in World War No. 1, the 
United States and its allies floated to 
victory on a sea of oil. Today we are 
bringing World War No. 2 to a victorious 
conclusion because of the availability 
of tremendous supplies of oil, for our 
planes, tanks, jeeps, guns, and the oil 
needs for the economic structure of the 
Nation. 

Not much thought is being given today 
to our future requirements, nor much 
attention is being given by the Federal 
Government for research work on oil to 
secure the greatest amount of oil possi- 
ble from many of our formerly prolific 
producing, but now rapidly dwindling, 
oil fields throughout the Nation. In no 
one of these fields have we taken more 
than 25 percent of the oil in the earth. 
Billions of barrels are still obtainable 
with new methods. 

We have hundreds of proven fields 
where production has fallen off, waiting 
for new methods to coax.the oil from 
the reluctant sands. The Bureau of 
Mines of the Department of the Interior 
has turned in a magnificent performance 
in research work on the meager $92,000 


„a year given, developing new methods 


and techniques‘that have secured amaz- 
ing results in oil fields that would now 
be abandoned but for their work. So, 
in appreciation of their outstanding ac- 
complishment for the good of all the 
people of the Nation we set up a pitiful 
appropriation, $92,000, for them to carry 
on their work, while on the other hand 
we spend $138,000,000 up in the Cana- 
dian wilderness on an oil project that 
produced 2,500 barrels a day and since 
has been abandoned. If $138,000,000 
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has been spent.on research in the old 
fields of this Nation, millions of barrels 
of oil would have been recovered for the 
use of our people. 

This country faces a gigantic need for 
oil in future years. These old fields are 
proven—the oil is there—it is just a 
question. of how to get it. Why we spent 
$490,000 up in Venango County, in my 
district, experimenting on a new hori- 
zontal drilling method. This appropria- 
tion today should be for at least a mil- 
lion dollars rather than the one hundred 
and ten thousand increase asked for in 
the gentleman’s amendment. We are 
spending billions of dollars all over the 
world, why not invest a few million in 
this Nation to protect our natural re- 
sources and to meet the needs and re- 
quirements of our 140,000,000 people 
over the years that lie ahead? I appeal 
to my Republican colleagues to support 
this amendment. 


RESOLUTION -ON BUREAU OF MINES PROGRAM TO 
PROMOTE GREATER RECOVERY OF OIL 


The executive committee and State vice 
presidents of the Independent Petroleum As- 
sociation of America, meeting in Oklahoma 
City, January 30 expressed appreciation of 
the splendid work being czrried on by the 
Bureau of Mines in the interest of oll pro- 
ducers in thi. country. It was agreed that 
much good could be accomplished by the 
Bureau in its study of conservation research 
and secondary recovery methods, provided 
sufficient funds were made available to prop- 
erly conduct the necessary research, but that 
the present appropriation was wholly imade- 
quate. 

The following resolution, therefore, wasin- 
troduced and unanimously passed: 

“Whereas the conservation of an irreplace- 
able natural resource of this Nation is of 
concern and benefit to the consuming public 
as well as of those who are.engaged in its 
production; and 

“Whereas it is generally agreed that after 
applying all present known methods of re- 
covery, there still will remain in the oil sands 
of this Nation a large, but yet undetermined 
quantity subject to extraction by improved 
methods; and 

“Whereas oil producers realize the need 
for new and improved methods which will 
make it possible for them to recover this 
oil; and 

“Whereas the Bureau of Mines of the United 
States Department of the Interior is a recog- 
nized leader in the study and promotion of 
secondary recovery methods, and now is en- 
gaged in research on secondary extraction 
and has rendered valuable aid to the oil in- 
dustry in the past; and 

“Whereas the amount now appropriated to 
the Bureau of Mines for this work is inade- 
quate to meet the need and is not in keeping 
with the national importance of, the pro- 
gram: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the executive committee 
and the State vice presidents of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of America 
recommend that the Congress of the United 
States give serious consideration to an ap- 
propriation for the Bureau of Mines, suffi- 
cient to permit a thorough study and exten- 
sive research of methods in their labora- 
tories and in various fields throughout the 
country with the object of obtaining greater 
efficiency in the production of oil through 
stimulative practices; and be it further 

“Resolved, That á copy of this resolution be 
submitted to members of the Appropriations 
Committees of the United States Senate and 
of the House of Representative:, to Mem- 
bers of Cougress from all oil-producing States, 
and to all State and district oil-trade asso- 
ciations,” 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
à Om INDUSTRY 
THE AREA 


The Pennsylvania Grade oil region lies 
within 3 counties in western New York, 18 
counties in western Pennsylvania, 26 coun- 
ties in West Virginia and 17 counties in 
southeastern Ohio. Its outer boundaries in- 
clude approximately 35,000 square miles. 

RECOVERY METHOD 

The Bradford-Allegany field, comprising 
84,000 acres in Pennsylvania and 52,000. acres 
in New York, has been the scene of intensive 
secondary recovery operations by the water- 
flood method over a period of 15 years. 
South of this field, a substantial area has 
been subjected to air and gas repressuring. 
The daily production per well is materially 
greater where these methods are in use. 

Most of the Kane-to-Butler field and most 
of the producing acreage in southwestern 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio still 
are open to intensive development by sec- 
ondary methods, 

At the present time, slightly less than one- 
half of the total Pennsylvania Grade produc- 
tion comes from areas not repressured. It is 
estimated that the amount of oil which can 
be produced in these areas by secondary re- 
covery methods will equal the original 
natural preduction. 


WELLS AND RESERVES 

Oil is currently produced from 133,420 
wells, ranging in depth from 300 to 4,000 feet, 
with a current yield of approximately 74,000 
barrels per day. z 

The distribution of wells by States is: 

New York, 20,150; Ohio 13,000; Pennsyl- 
vania 81,790; West Virginia, 18,400. 

These wells are in contact with under- 
ground reserves which, as will be developed 
in a subsequent section, have a total oil 
content of 6,346,951,000 barrels, 932,856,000 
barrels of which are recoverable by present 
methods. 

THE PRODUCT 

Pennsylvania Grade crude oil is peculiarly 
suited to the manufacture of superior lubri- 
cants which are adapted and needed for use 
in airplanes, tanks and other automotive 
equipment in wartime and for all automo- 
tive purposes in time of peace. Pennsyl- 
vania Grade crude is also being recognized as 
an important base stock for the production of 
a whole range of hydrocarbons highly useful 
in a variety of chemicals. 

An outstanding characteristic of the Penn- 
sylvania Grade crude oils is described by the 
Bureau of Mines as being “similar in char- 
acter and uniform in quality although they 
were produced from different sands and by 
various methods.” The lubricating oil pro- 
duced from all Pennsylvania Grade crude is 
readily distinguished from oils produced 
from other crudes by reason of its chemical 
constituents. 

The importance of Pennsylvania Grade 
crude is shown by the fact that although 
the production constitutes less than 2 percent 
of the total crude production of the Nation, 
yet, by reason of the quality and quantity of 
its lubrication fraction, it accounts for about 
25 percent of the motor oils domestically con- 
sumed in the United States. Whereas the 
national average of lubricant recovery from 
all crudes, including Pennsylvania, is 2.8 per- 
cent the customary recovery from Pennsyl- 
vania Grade crude is 23 percent. 

THE PRODUCERS 

Fifteen thousand individual operators own 
the production of Pennsylvania Grade crude. 
With the exception of a few properties which 
represent an inconsiderable volume, no major 
companies are interested in production 
operations. s 

THE REFINERIES 

Pennsylvania Grade crude is processed in 

26 refineriės, 29 of which are independently 
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owned and operated. The total capacity of 
these plants is consirevatively in excess of 
90,000 barrels per day. -The current runs to 
stills are now averaging close to 80,000 bar- 
rels, leaving an additional crude still capacity 
of at least 10,000 barrels which would be 
utilized if crude were available. The pri- 
mary product of these refineries is lubricat- 
ing oil, the markets for which are spread 
all over the United States and, in peacetime, 
throughout the civilized world. 

The gasoline production, which now is 
60,000,000 gallons per month and potentially 
is 56,300,000 gallons per month, has been 
marketed in an area within a radius of 150 
miles of the refinery. This volume repre- 
sents about 40 percent of the consumption 
of the region, the remainder being produced 
from cheaper crudes and imported to the 
region by water transportation as well as 
gasoline pipe lines. UE 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Employment in production and drilling is 
about 16,000 persons with an annual payroll 
of $28,000,000, Refinery employment is 8,000 
persons with a pay roll of $15,000,000. 

Equally dependent on the industry are the 
employees of the pipe lines, manufacturers 
and marketers of oil field and refinery equip- 
ment, barrel works, can factories, tank-car 
builders and repair shops, supply houses, dis- 
tributors of explosives and the like. 

Many communities in the Pennsylvania 
Grade region derive the principal part of their 
economic subsistence from producing and re- 
fining activities and in some communities 
these activities provide the only pay roll of 
any kind. 

TAX REVENUES 


It has not been possible to estimate either 
the capital investment or the tax contribu- 
tions of these producing and refining prop- 
erties. Some measure may be had, however, 
from the fact that the State and Federal 
gasoline tanks and the Federal lubricating 
oil tax derived from the products of the 
Pennsylvania region amount to $115,000 daily, 
or $40,000,000 a year. | 


RESEARCH AND PRODUCTION TECHNIQUE 


Particularly during the last decade there 
has been substantial attention given to 
technical research. In addition to a large 
number of private laboratories and consult- 
ing engineers, the producers sponsor coopera- 
tive research projects in secondary recovery 
at the School of Mineral Industries at the 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Studies in the improvement of motor oils 
have been .conducted for 11 years in the 
Petroleum Refining Laboratory at the same 
institution. State aid has been available for 
parts of the costs of both programs, The 
other financial requirements have been pro- 
vided by the cooperative programs of the 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
and the Bradford District Pennsylvania Oil 
Producers’ Association. 

The developments of water flood and air- 
gas repressuring in the region have been re- 
sponsible for large increases in production 
and are still the main reliance for increased 
production in the future. 

However, the possibilities of pool exten- 
sions and deep drillings have not been ex- 
hausted and new techniques of discovery and 
recovery are the subject of current experi- 
ments. At the present time, for instance, a 
large and well-finanved corporation is sinking 
a shaft from which a horizontal drill will 
be directed into proven sands. A party of 
United States Geological Survey engineers is 
now testing electrical prospecting equipment 
in several pools. Proposals for the installa- 
tion of a soil gas analysis laboratory are 
awaiting a favorable price determination. 

These latter projects are encouraging be- 
cause a great part of the sands is believed 
to consist of shore-line deposits and no sat- 
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isfactory means have hitherto been applied 
to locate stratigraphic traps The accidental 
discovery of the Sliverville sand on Music 
Mountain, which had been missed by only 
200 feet in earlier drillings, some of which 
were done 40 years ago, has resulted in the 
production of 3,000,000 barrels of crude in 
4 years. An additional 1,500,000-barrel pro- 
duction is expected from this sand. 

Special interest is being manifested in by- 
product research in several refineries. The 
parafiinic nature of the crude presents some 
chemical difficulties but the unique prop- 
erties of the crude encourage the belief that 
particularly valuable products can be derived 
from this crude source. 

AN INDUSTRY REVIVED 

The large productive years of the State of 
Pennsylvania, by natural flow and pumping, 
were in the 40-year period 1871-1910. For 
that period the average annual production 
was 15,976,000 barrels. For the next 15 
years, from 1911 through 1925, the continued 
pumping of the old wells yielded a fairly 
steady production, with an annual average 
of 7,543,000 barrels. Stimulated by a price 
high enough to be an incentive to find new 
methods of recovery (the average, 1921 to 
1925, was $3.38) water flooding was developed 
in the Bradford field. As a result the pro- 
duction of the State steadily increased and 
for the last 15 years, 1926-40, the annual 
average has been 13,858,000 barrels. For the 
last 5 years, 1936-40, the average has been 
17,944,000 barrels. Thus from structures 
once thought to be practically exhausted 
secondary methods have recovered oil in 
quantities comparable with the years of 
Pennsylvania’s flush pools. It is a record of 
great credit to Pennsylvania oil producers 
and has brought about a reappraisal of the 
Nation's oil reserves. The significance of 
price as a moving factor in producing oil by 
new methods should certainly be understood 
by anyone who undertakes to exercise a juris- 
diction over price at a time when a still 
larger production is urgently needed. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks and 
include certain resolutions from the oil 
industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 3 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly endorse the 
amendment before the House. To con- 
tinue further with a supporting state- 
ment, I would only repeat what has al- 
ready been said by the gentlemen who 
have preceded me. 

West Virginia is greatly interested in 
this project. We have hundreds of this 
type of well. My district has hundreds 
of them. We have great deposits of oil 
that cannot be brought to the surface 
economically. We do not produce oil in 
quantities. comparable to some of the 
Western States, but we do produce the 
finest lubricating oil in the world. Why 
it was ever called Pennsylvania crude in- 
stead of West Virginia crude, I will 
never know. This appropriation will no 
doubt aid us in finding ways and means 
to bring these vast deposits of fine oil 
to the surface and make them available 
to the people of our country. Industry 
needs it. The war effort needs it. The 
public is going to need it. 

I trust the House in its wisdom will see 
fit to act favorably on this amendment. 
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Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I want 
to commend the gentleman for his splen- 
did statement. I may say to him that the 
State of Wyoming is very much in- 
terested in this matter. I, too, favor the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia. I might say to the 
gentleman that our daily production of 
oil in Wyoming is about 125,000 barrels. 
A great deal of that oil comes from the 
public domain and the United States has 
a tremendous income from the oil in 
Wyoming and in other Western States. 
I wish to call attention to the House that 
the Bureau of Reclamation has received 
$41,000,000 from the oil in Wyoming. 
Consequently, we have made quite a con- 
tribution to the reclamation funds from 
oil produced on the public domain in our 
State. That is more than all of the ap- 
propriations for reclamation projects in 
our State for the past 40 years. Because 
the United States owns the oil rights in 
81 percent of the area of Wyoming it is 
vitally interested in the recovery of all 
the oil that possibly can be saved. I 
think it would be sound policy to adopt 
this amendment. To show the interest 
of the people of Wyoming in the matter I 
desire to insert in the RECORD a copy of 
the resolution of the Rocky Mountain 
Oil and Gas Association recently adopt- 
ed: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
OIL AND GAS ASSOCIATION AT ITS MEETING IN 
CASPER, WYO., ON JANUARY 8, 1945 


Whereas the war effort, as well as the pub- 
lic interest, demands that the greatest pos- 
sible ultimate recovery of oil be obtained 
from the oil fields of the Nation; and 

Whereas this can best be accomplished by 
making currently available to the oil pro- 
ducers the best scientific information as to 
the oil reseryoirs and their contents; and 

Whereas few individuals or companies in 
the Rocky Mountain area have either the re- 
sources or the facilities to obtain such infor- 
mation; and 

Whereas such information, when obtained, 
should be made available to all producers 
in furtherance of conservation and ‘good 
production practices; and 

Whereas the Government itself has a very 
substantial interest in obtaining the greatest 
ultimate recovery of oil from many reservoirs 
in the Rocky Mountain region because of its 
land ownership in the oil fields of the region; 
and 

Whereas the Government, through its Bu- 
reau of Mines petroleum and oil-shale ex- 
periment station at Laramie. Wyo., has some 
facilities and personnel to carry on the work 
of research and analytical studies of petro- 
leum reservoirs; and 

Whereas the work of the Petroleum Pro- 
duction Section of the Bureau of Mines, both 
at the Laramie station and elsewhere, has 
been much handicapped by the lack of ade- 
quate funds, there being approximately $20,- 
000 per year available to the Laramie station 
for this work in the Rocky Mountain region: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Rocky Mountain Oil 
and Gas Association recommends to the Con- 
gress of the United States and to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget that not less than $100,000 
be added to the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, appropriation budget, 
for the purpose of providing adequate funds 
for the performance of valuable scientific and 
experimental work on oil and gas reservoirs 
and their contents at the petroleum and oil- 
shale experiment station at Laramie, Wyo., 
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and in the oil and gas fields in the Rocky 
Mountain region. 


Mr. ELLIS. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I feel that the pas- 
sage of this amendment is merited. I 
want to call the membership’s attention 
to the fact that during 1944 we pro- 
duced 1,700,000,000 barrels of oil in this 
country, but new discoveries in that year 
amounted to only 500,000,000 barrels— 
more than 3 for 1 in the extraction 
of oil as against the finding of new 
resources, 

Mr. ELLIS. The gentleman’s state- 
ment is correct, and I thank him for his 
contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if I should consider only 
my personal feelings toward the gentle- 
man from West Virginia who offered the 
pending amendment, the Committee un- 
doubtedly would accept the amendment. 
Moreover, the West Virginia delegation 
certainly has gone to bat for their col- 
league’s amendment, and have made 
what sounds like a very plausible case. 
It is a very strong delegation and we ap- 
preciate them here and their interest in 
this subject matter. Although the gen- 
tleman offering this amendment has not 
been here many months yet he has made 
a profound impression on this House. He 
is not only an orator and a statesman but 
a gentleman who has won the admira- 
tion of the Congress; but, Mr. Chairman, 
let us have the full facts. 

One would think from all this oratory 
that the committee had turned thumbs 
down on the appropriation for the sec- 
ondary recovery of oil. The facts are 
that there has been a substantial item 
in this bill for 3 years for this program. 
We did not wait until today and sudden- 
ly become interested in this extremely 
important program. We have not just 
now discovered the need for oil recovery. 
Three years ago, after considerable in- 
vestigation on the part of this commit- 
tee, we gave the Bureau of Mines an im- 
pressive sum for the recovery-of-oil pro- 
gram. We had a number of independent 
operators come from Oklahoma, Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and other States, to tell 
about the need for inaugurating such 
program; and this committee has in ev- 
ery instance, I believe, given every dol- 
lar that has been requested for this par- 
ticular function. The bill a year ago car- 
ried $116,000 for this item alone. In the 
pending bill we are allowing $92,000, 
which is practically the same, if you add 
the overtime. Please bear in mind that 
the amount allowed is every dollar that 
was requested by anybody, which, of 
course, includes Members of Congress 
who now criticize this committee and 
beg for more funds for this activity. 
The independent oil operators of Amer- 
ica have an office in Washington. Their 
representative is one of the ablest lawyers 
from my State. Recently, I received a 
letter from him thanking me and my 
committee for our interest and under- 
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standing of their problems, Not a word 
was said about boosting this or any other 
item above Budget estimates. 

Since it would appear that our: com- 
mitte is so shortsighted and, stingy, let 
me remind Members that this is one of 
the few items in the entire bill that was 
not reduced one dollar below. Budget 
estimates. Many other items took cuts 
of from 10 percent to 40 percent. 

A moment ago I stated that the able 
and active Washington representative 
of the independent oil operators in 
Washington had not demanded a boost 
in this item. I could have gone further 
and stated that no oilman in my State 
of Oklahoma or from West Virginia asked 
for a dollar more than the $92,000 Budget 
estimate to continue this program. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes; I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. GAVIN. The gentleman will recall 
that we appeared before his committee 
last year, Representative Reen and my- 
self and Senator Jim Davis, of Pennsyl- 
vania, requesting an increase which we 
did not get. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Oh, yes; 
last year; not this year, but a year ago, 
the gentleman appeared and made an ex- 
cellent statement. I want to commend 
the gentleman for having come before 
the committee last year. He did not wait 
until the hearing was over and the bill 
reported, and the committee allowed, as 
I recall, the full Budget estimate of 
$116,000. 

Mr. GAVIN. If we were asking for a 


~ large sum of money, it would be different; 


but we are asking for only a couple of 
hundred thousand in a many-million- 
dollar bill. Certainly that is a very small 
amount to develop research and tech- 
nique and methods that will improve con- 
ditions to aid the small oil producer who 
is doing a very difficult job during this 
period, to permit him to stay in the pic- 
ture and stay in existence. He cannot 
afford geologists, he cannot afford engi- 
neers, and the Bureau of Mines has 
turned in a brilliant performance in help- 
ing these small producers. Certainly this 
amount we are asking now is justified, 
whether we came before the gentleman’s 
committee or not. We are here now 
and appealing to you. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman makes a per- 
suasive argument. Just as the distin- 
guished gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. RANDOLPH] made a forceful and 
persuasive argument yesterday on a mat- 
ter close to his heart—the synthetic gas 
investigation. And although I was and 
am sympathetic to his program I refused 
to agree to an increase. So Iam at least 
consistent in standing by my committee. 

Let me add that possibly my State is 
even more interested in this item than is 
the great State of West Virginia or any 
other State. Oklahoma for years has 
ranked second or third among oil-pro- 
ducing States of the Union. Oklahoma 
has many times more stripper wells than 
has West Virginia. Some 3 years ago, 
when the independent producers and 
operators suggested such a program I 
personally went to bat for it and was crit- 
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icized for putting the first appropriation 
in the Interior bill for this program. I 
was charged with wasteful extravagance 
in helping initiate this program 3 years 
ago. That program is going well. It 
has been a most excellent investment. 
The amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. I believe the gentleman 
made the statement that the appropria- 
tion was not below either the Depart- 
ment estimates or the Bureau of the 
Budget estimates. If he will just search 
his records I think he will find it is be- 
low both the estimates of the Department 
and the estimates of the Bureau. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Oh, the 
gentleman is mistaken. I have the 
Budget estimates before me. Just what 
he means by Department estimates I do 
not know. But the record will disclose 
that the Department made no request 
to our committee above the recommen- 
dation of the Budget. Of course, all de- 
partments and agencies want bigger and 
better appropriations, but I can assure 
you that they are very well satisfied. 
Maybe they were surprised that this par- 
ticular item was not cut considerably 
instead of allowing the Bureau estimate. 

I must repeat, it was oae of the few 
items this committee did not cut below 
the estimates. Oh, they probably ad- 
vised the gentleman that they asked the 
Bureau of the Budget for more money 
than they were allowed. Of course, they 
asked the Bureau of the Budget for more 
money. But when one considers that the 
Department actually had the unmiti- 
gated gall to request 4,015 new jobs, one 
cannot help but strongly suspicion that 
all agencies of the Government were told 
to go to the Bureau of the Budget. and 
ask for more than they expected to get. 

To be polite the committee has re- 
ferred to such practice as “isolated re- 
quests.” 

Mr. GAVIN. I will say to the gentle- 
man that we spent $400,000 in my county 
on drilling one well to determine the 
horizontal drilling program. If a little 
community such as I represent can spend 
$400,000, certainly we can ask for a larger 
sum from the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Well 
that is quite a record for his great State, 
but in my home county they recently 
spent more than a million dollars in the 
same kind of a well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has again 
expired. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. BAILEY]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. JOHNSON of 
Oklahoma) there were—ayes 37, noes 26, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. JOHNSON of 
Oklahoma and Mr. BAILEY. 

The Committee again divided. 

The CHAIRMAN. On this vote by 
tellers there are 36 ayes and 35 noes. 
The Chair votes “no.” The amendment 
is rejected, 

The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Buildings and grounds, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
For care and maintenance of buildings and 
grounds at Pittsburgh and Bruceton, Pa., 
including personal services, the purchase of 
one and operation, maintenance, and repair 
of passenger automobiles, and all other ex- 
penses requisite for and incident thereto, 
including not to exceed $10,000 for additions 
and improvements, $143,450. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not use the 5 
minutes that have been allotted to me. 
I speak for a twofold purpose. On yes- 
terday, while discussing the synthetic- 
liquid fuels program for which an amend- 
ment will be offered in the Senate, I 
neglected to mention the personal af- 
fection that I have had through the years 
for the distinguished gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. JoHnson] who in the 
next few weeks or months will leave this 
body to become a judge. He has with zeal 
and ability performed excellent con- 
gressional service. 

I desire to say in connection with the 
Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act, and the $6,- 
000,000 in the pending bill for the carry- 
ing forward of that program, that the 
amount is $7,000,000 less than the Budget 
estimate, and the amount is $19,000,000 
less than requested by the Bureau of 
Mines, the amount being $25,000,000. 
Last year the initial $5,000,000 appro- 
priated, of the $30,000,000 authorization 
measure, was provided. 

We have every reason to believe that 
the synthetic-liquid fuels program funds 
will be raised from the $6,000,000 as con- 
tained in the bill which will shortly pass 
the House, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as‘follows: 


Investigation of raw-material resources for 
steel production (national defense): For all 
expenses necessary to enable the Bureau of 
Mines to develop individual deposits of min- 
erals useful in the steel industry the exist- 
ence of which is known, and concerning 
which preliminary geological or other reports 
are available from State mineral agencies, 
previous investigations of the Bureau of 
Mines, or other sources; to conduct geophysi- 
cal surveys, surface and subsurface explora- 
tion on such deposits; to conduct laboratory, 
pilot plant. and demonstration-plant tests to 
establish methods for utilizing more fully 
the products of such deposits; including the 
purchase or lease of land or buildings; min- 
eralogical explorations for and development 
of sources of ferrous, nonferrous, or non- 
metallic minerals useful in alloying or coat- 
ing by plating or otherwise of iron and steel 
to reduce or eliminate corrosion, and the 
research and development of commercial 
processes therefor; construction of buildings 
to house laboratories, pilot plants, or dem- 
onstration plants; procurement of necessary 
materials, ores, and equipment; travel ex- 
penses; operation, maintenance, and repair 
of passenger-carrying automobiles; printing 
and binding; purchase in the District of Co- 
lumbia or elsewhere of furniture and equip- 
ment, and purchase of special wearing ap- 
parel or equipment for the protection of em- 
ployees while engaged in their work; pur- 
chase in the District of Columbia and else- 
where of other items’ otherwise properly 
chargeable to the appropriation “Contingent 
expenses, Department of the Interior”; and 
not to exceed $35,000 for personal services 
in the District of Columbia, $1,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary, acting through the 
Director of the Bureau of Mines, is hereby 
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authorized to carry out the projects in co- 
operation with other agencies, Federal, State, 
or private. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
notice by referring to an item near the 
bottom of page 43 in the committee re- 
port on this bill that the appropriation 
for investigation of deposits of critical 
and essential minerals last year was $2,- 
900,000 and that the Budget estimate 
for this bill this year was $2,500 000 but 
no such sum as that is written into the 
bill. This is one of the reductions about 
which I have great doubts. I do know 
that the conduct of this war has depend- 
ed very largely upon our obtaining and 
using these war minerals and metals, and 
are we to assume that the war is entirely 
ended and that we can pay little atten- 
tion to such from now on? 

It may be recalled that I have urged 
legislation—and I am glad to say this 
House has passed such legislation—to 
preserve mining data collected hurriedly 
and at great expense during the war so 
that we would not have to repeat such 
an inventory process in case of a future 
emergency. Wel, this continued investi- 
gation is likewise valuable along with 
the preservation of the results of past 
investigations. True, we cannot create 
the ore in the earth by such efforts, but 
it is almost equivalent to creating it if 
we find it and know for a certainty it 
is there. In a peculiar sense in the min- 
ing industry, mineral wealth discovered 
is closely akin to mineral wealth pro- 
duced. This is especially true of war 
minerals while war is on. 

Without discounting the value of the 
strategic and critical war minerals in 
time of war, I want to call your attention 
to the peacetime needs which will call 
for enormous quantities in the manu- 
facture of peacetime goods. There is 
such a backlog of demand for peacetime 
goods held in abeyance during the war 
that jobs and peacetime production may 
be sheld in check for the lack of these 
critical and essential minerals. Such a 
lack of knowledge of what we have, even 
though there is no lack of the ore in this 
country, plays into the hands of foreign 
producers to the detriment of our own 
people, placing us at the mercy of for- 
eign countries. Such dependence upon 
foreign sources may be almost as bad in 
peace asitisin war. I think this is one 
of the items in which an unwise reduc- 
tion has beene made, and I hope to see 
it restored in the Senate. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 

For salaries and expenses, including the 
purchase of printed bags, tags, and labels, 
without regard to existing laws applicable 
to public printing, and traveling expenses, 
necessary in conducting investigations and 
carrying out the work of the Service, includ- 
ing cooperation with Federal, State, county, 
or other agencies or with farm bureaus, or- 
ganizations, or individuals, as follows: 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the language 
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beginning in line 8 on page 87, reading 
“without regard to existing laws appli- 
cable to”, that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio makes a point of order which 
is conceded by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, in order to save time, and 
after conference with Members on both 
sides of the aisle, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of the bill be 
considered as read and open to amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

FUNDS NEEDED TO SETTLE WAR VETERANS IN 

ALASKA > 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to call the attention of the House to the 
failure of the committee to approve any 
portion of the Department’s request of 
$1,072,000 fôr practical studies looking to 
the settlement of war veterans and dis- 
placed war workers in Alaska and for the 
opening of presently unknown areas of 
opportunity in that vast land. The De- 
partment’s request for funds was made 
as the result of a letter from the late 
President Roosevelt directing and au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior, as 
outlined in the following memorandum 
dated August 17, 1944: 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF THE 

INTERIOR 

As I said in my Bremerton speech, I want 
to have presented to me as soon as possible a 
study of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, 
particularly directed to settlement possibili- 
ties which they afford. I know that your 
Department has in process a number of 
studies on this subject, and I ask that they 
be completed as soon as possible. You are 
authorized to call upon the other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government for 
whatever information you may find neces- 
sary, and to obtain their cooperation. You 
are also authorized to arrange with the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget to obtain 
the funds necessary to complete this under- 
taking. ° 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Alaska is America’s last frontier. Al- 
ready, 17,154 servicemen have inquired 
of the Department for specific informa- 
tion as to where they might go in Alaska 
and what they might do there to earn 
their livings and secure their families, 
The Bureau of the Budget authorized the 
figure I mentioned, $1,072,000. At page 
229, in part I, of the committee hear- 
ings on the bill before us, the specific 
break-down of how the money was to 
have been used is provided. It was hoped 
to expand the forest and range planning 
and the land examination and survey ac- 
tivities of the General Land Office; the 
topographic surveys, the mineral-re- 
source studies, the stream gaging, and 
land-classification activities of the Geo- 
logical Survey. In the Fish and Wildlife 
Service it was proposed to study new 
commercial fishery resources, survey 
streams and salmon fisheries, investi- 
gate possibilities of supplementing Alas- 
ka big-game reserves, and strengthen the 
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experimentation in the Petersburg fur 
station. Lastly, it was proposed to sur- 
vey and locate certain new roads. 

It is vitally necessary to the returning 
veteran or other person desiring to settle 
in Alaska that he be given exact and re- 
liable information. The purpose of the 
program requested by the President and 
developed in specific detail by the Depart- 
ment was to furnish such information. 
Mr. Thoron testifying on page 203 of the 
hearings, part I, describes the land set- 
tlement program, for which part of the 
funds requested would have been ex- 
pended. This is his testimony: 

The homesteader going up to Alaska in the 
present state of our knowledge, will be going 
into a country where the climate, the topog- 
raphy, the vegetation, the drainage, and every- 
thing is substantially different from what he 
is likely to have seen in the place where he 
came‘from. He has to rely on his own guess- 
ing, as to whether any particular section in a 
valley or open region is good or not. 

The type of work that the general Land 
Office will do, under the appropriation which 
is asked for, will be to go into areas that 
superficially look as though they would be 
good for homesteading, with these field par- 
ties to make fairly detailed surveys of the area 
surrounding that where settlement has al- 
ready taken place, and at other spots that 
look favorable, and to put out information, 
and make it available to the registers in the 
Land Office. They will determine what par- 
ticular sections are suitable for farming, 
thereby assuring, so far as possible, that when 
a veteran goes in and files on his homestead 
it will be land which is of a character that will 
grow crops, on slopes that are workable, and 
where the soil is deep enough so that it will 
not wash or blow away in a few years and 
leave him with his whole investment in his 
homestead on a gravel bed. 


The same practical attention was to 
have been given under the appropriation 
asked for to the opening of new oppor- 
tunity in the vast fish and wildlife ex- 
ploitation. The hearings reveal, for ex- 
ample, that every season there are 
150,000,000 pounds of salmon wastage 
alone. It was proposed that studies be 
made to find means of utilizing this wast- 
age, thus conserving a great resource 
and providing new business and employ- 
ment. It was proposed to develop the 
taking of wild furs, which is a great in- 
dustry in Alaska employing over 6,000 
persons. Mr.Jackson’s testimony on this 
point is of particular interest: 

There are about 6,000 persons engaged in 
taking wild furs in Alaska. We do not think 
there is sufficient wild fur to permit any in- 
crease in employment unless we can develop 
an increase in the number of animals. We 
have little or no information about extensive 
areas where fur animals live, 

In the Brooks Range there are 75,000 square 
miles that we know little about. Between 
the Yukon and the Kuskokwim Rivers there 
are 13,000 square miles we have not had the 
funds or personnel to survey. 


What the Department wanted to do 
was to be able to tell more than 1,500 
persons who have specifically inquired of 
it where they can go to successfully en- 
gage in fishing after the war; what part 
of Alaska is best for trapping fur ani- 
mals; what are the prospects of estab- 
lishing a fishing-guide business; where 
can I go to engage in farming. 

Mr. Chairman, Alaska is a great, rich, 
and unknown country. It is a shame 
that we cannot even say with certainty 
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how rich this great Territory is or where 
its riches are located. Vast areas of it 
are not even mapped. Experts guess, 
but no one actually knows, what the 
extent of its mineral resources still is. 
Even the exact character of its farmland 
has not been ascertained. The specific 
characteristics of soil, its depth, its com- 
position, its suitability for various crops 
cannot be accurately stated. This is the 
kind of information—practical bread- 
and-butter information for people, in- 
formation to serve as the foundation, for 
the long-range development, of a great 
Territory—this, I repeat, is the kind of 
information which it was the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's desire to have the De- 
partment gather for the benefit of 
returning veterans and displaced war 
workers. 

It is a great pity that the committee 
did not see fit to grant this request that 
I take this time here today, because I am 
afraid that there is too little knowledge 
about Alaska’s possibilities. I am afraid 
that Alsaka is in a position today, in the 
minds of some, that the whole West was 
in, in 1840, when the great orator, Daniel 
Webster, as quoted by Under Secretary 
Fortas so tellingly in the hearings, cried 
out: 


What do we want with the vast, worthless 
area? This region of savages and wild beasts, 
of deserts, of shifting sands and whirlwinds 
of dust, of catcus and prairie dogs—to what 
use could we ever hope to put these great 
deserts and these endless mountain ranges, 
impenetrable and covered to their base with 
eternal snow? What can we ever hope to do 
with the west coast, a coast of 3,000 miles, 
rock-bound, cheerless and uninviting, and 
not a harbor on it? What use have we for 
such a country? 

Mr. President, I will never vote 1 cent from 
the Public Treasury to place the Pacific coast 
1 inch nearer to Boston than it is now, 


Mr. Chairman, Daniel Webster was 
quite sincere and quite wrong. In the 
years to come, it will be seen that those 
who are unwilling to vote funds to aid 
returning war veterans and others to 
settle on and develop the great resources 
of Alaska are as wrong now about our 
largest territory as Daniel Webster was 
about the great productive West. 

I earnestly hope that our plea for 
funds for the purposes I have described 
will be reviewed and granted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to 
the House with sundry amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3024) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes, had directed him to re- 
port the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments thereto 
to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? If not, the 
Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming asked and 
was given permission to revise and extend 
the remarks he made in the Committee 
of the Whole and include with his re- 
marks on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from West Virginia a resolu- 
tion of the Rocky Mountain Association 
of Oil Men. 


CORRECTION OF TOTALS IN INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk be authorized to correct the 
totals in the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO REVISE AND EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members speaking on the bill today 
may be permitted to revise and extend 
their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
in the revision of my remarks I may in- 
sert some excerpts from statutes to which 
I referred. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks on the subject of the Alaska De- 
velopment Survey which was unfortu- 
nately omitted from this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? : 

There was no objection. 
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MEMORIAL SERVICES—MAY 23, 1945 


Mr. FERNANDEZ, Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Memo- 
rials, I present a resolution (H. Res. 234) 
relative to the holding of memorial serv- 
ices for our departed colleagues during 
the past year, fixing the 23d day of May 
for that purpose, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That on Wednesday, the 23d day 
of May 1945, immediately after the approval 
of the Journal, the House shall stand at re- 
cess for the purpose of holding the memorial 
services as arranged by the Committee on 
Memorials, under the provisions of clause 
40-A of rule XI. The order of exercises and 
proceedings of the service shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, and all Members 
shall have leave for 60 legislative days to 
extend their remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on the life, character, and public 
service of the deceased Members. At the 
conclusion of the proceedings the Speaker 
shall call the House to order and then, as 
a further mark of respect to the memories 
of the deceased, he shall declare the House 
adjourned; and be it further 

Resolved. That the necessary expenses con- 
nected with the memorial services herein 
authorized shall be paid out of the contin- 
gent fund of the House upon vouchers signed 
by the chairman of the Committee on Memo- 
rials and approved by the Committee on 
Accounts. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include in each an article, 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the remarks I made in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole certain telegrams 
referred to therein. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
permission just granted me to extend 
my remarks may I make the additional 
unanimous-consent request that the re- 
marks appear just at the end of the con- 
sideration. of the bill in the Committee 
of the Whole? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, with the 
kind indulgence of the gentlemen who 
have special orders at this time, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Frank 
Laubach, distinguished author and 
teacher, recently told a congressional 
group that three out of five persons in 
the world cannot read or write and ob- 
served that this condition will be rapidly 
changed. 
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It is his opinion, based on wide experi- 
ence in the Orient, that there is an awak- 
ening interest in education and that some 
agency, either one established by free- 
dom-loving nations or by those intent 
on exploitation and enslavement, will di- 
rect the educational processes inspired 
by this condition. 

We all recognize that illiteracy is a 
great evil but it does not follow that 
all educational endeavors are favorable 
to human progress. Whether education 
of the world’s people is to be based upon 
our traditions of liberty and an appre- 
ciation of the individual is a question 
of tremendous importance in our future 
peace. 

I am therefore pleased to learn that 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Mounpt] has introduced House Resolu- 
tion 215 to provide for participation in 
an International Office of Education by 
the United States. I trust the resolution 
will receive prompt and favorable action 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munprt] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 


INTERNATIONAL OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
use as the theme for my remarks this aft- 
ernoon two statements taken from the 
speech which President Truman broad- 
cast to the opening meeting of the San 
Francisco Conference, I am in 100-per- 
cent accord with both statements. 

President Truman said, “Justice re- 
mains the greatest power on earth,” and 
he summarized the objectives of the San 
Francisco Conference in the short phrase, 
“We must prove by our acts conclusively 
that right has might.” 

It is to be the burden of my address to 
propose some tangible machinery, and 
some definite procedural steps for en- 
abling the great force of justice to oper- 
ate with effectiveness and to give right an 
adequate opportunity to demonstrate its 
might. 3 

Mr. Speaker, noble objectives, no mat- 
ter how laudable, are ineffective unless 
and until they are implemented by the 
human equation and put into practical 
operation by the minds and hands of men 
and women. While the chautauqua era 
in America seems to be in descendency— 
and I, for one, regret its passing—the 
theme of so many chautauqua lectures to 
the effect that “ideals won’t work unless 
we do” is still as valid as ever. 

How then can this Congress be effec- 
tive in helping to put the ideals of jus- 
tice and the might of right to work? 
What can we do here and now to help 
make the San Francisco Conference a 
success? 

It is my conviction, Mr. Speaker, that 
taking early favorable action placing 
ourselves on record in favor of an Inter- 
national Office of Education, such as I 
propose in House Resolution 215, which I 
introduced on April 9, will be a construc- 
tive and tangible step toward helping at- 
tain the objective of a just and lasting 
peace which is the lodestar toward which 
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the San Francisco Conference is trying to 
move the world. 

My bill is now before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, and as a mem- 
ber of the committee I have asked it and 
the State Department to cooperate in 
facilitating early hearings on House 
Resolution 215. It is my sincere hope 
and expectation that action by this House 
can be had within the next few weeks, so 
that Congress can send word out to Cali- 
fornia that we want the establishment 
of an International Office of Education to 
be among the factors discussed at that 
conclave. 

I hope that before the San Francisco 
meeting adjourns it will arrange for the 
calling of a special, subsequent meeting 
of world educators for the purpose of 
working out the details and plans and 
functions of an International Office of 
Education which would work in con- 
junction with any world organization 
which may be developed. It is not ex- 
pected that there will be enough edu- 
cational leaders in attendance at the 
San Francisco meeting so that it can 
perfect the plans and programs for an 
International Office of Education but it 
is hoped that arrangements for the 
establishment of such an office will be 
facilitated by plans calling for another 
world conference for that purpose. 

Just as financiers from around the 
world met at Bretton Woods; just as in- 
ternational agricultural experts met at 
Hot Springs; just as military and diplo- 
matic officials met at Quebec and at 
Yalta—so, too, let us have a meeting of 
educational leaders for the purpose of fo- 
cusing attention on the vast possibilities 
of education to give right its appropriate 
place in the hearts of the world’s citizens 
and to give justice a friendly environ- 
ment in every land in which its can per- 
form its miracles. 

Peace, Mr. Speaker, is a way of life 
which must be implanted in the hearts 
and minds of our present generation of 
children when they are young and safe- 
guarded by appropriate international 
machinery to guard against hazards of 
War occurring when they reach adult- 
hood. 

Conferences up to date have dealt 
almost. exclusively with the latter of 
these requirements—these international 
meetings have highlighted the impor- 
tance of and proposed the machinery for 
guarding against the hazards of war. I 
am in complete sympathy with this ob- 
jective but it is also important that we 
take steps to create a world environment 
through appropriate educational ideals, 
moral concepts, religious training, and 
habits of tolerant thinking which will 
decrease the likelihood that these haz- 
ards of war will continue to occur. 

I have discussed my proposal for an 
International Office of Education with 
the State Department and find that to 
say the least it does not have an un- 
sympathetic attitude toward the sug- 
gestion. My conferences and corre- 
spondence with State Department offi- 
cials are continuing and many citizens 
and organizations are joined together in 
a i of the establishment of such an 
office, 
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HOUSE RESOLUTION 215 


The pertinent sentences of House Res- 
olution 215 are few in number and I shall 
read them at this point, omitting the 
paragraphs in the preamble, and calling 
attention simply to the effective portions 
of the legislation: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States urges the partici- 
pation by the Government of the United 
States in the organization of an International 
Office of Education by the nations of the 
world for the purpose of advising together 
and to consider problems of international 
educational and cultural relations through- 
out the world and more particularly to or- 
ganize a permanent international agency to 
promote educational and cultural relations, 
the exchange of students and scholars, and 
the encouragement within each country of 
friendly relations among nations, peoples, 
and cultural groups: Provided, however, That 
such agency shall not interfere with educa- 
tional systems or programs within the sev- 
eral nations, or their administration. 


Mr, Speaker, this International Office 
of Education would operate strictly on a 
consultative and advisory basis and 
through such efforts could do much and 
go far in the vast task of teaching on- 
coming generations the validity of the 
formula that “right has might,” which 
President Truman proposed to the San 
Francisco Conference. 

Education is a force of unsurpassed 
vitality, whether used for good effects 
or bad. Witness the fanatical devotion 
to nazism and mikadoism installed in 
the hearts of young Germans and Japa- 
nese; witness the indescribable atrocities 
taking place in Europe and Asia; wit- 
ness the Nazis pulling the ruins of Ger- 
man cities down upon their own heads as 
they go down to defeat—here are the re- 
sults of years of education and propa- 
ganda devoted to wicked and wanton ob- 
jectives, 

When the world puts as much energy 
and emphasis into teaching children 
everywhere to be tolerant and decent, 
to have respect for others, and to avoid 
the evil pitfalls of worship of the state, 
we shall have a sound foundation for 
peace and a rich reservoir of enlight- 
ened citizenry from which to man our 
peace-preserving international institu- 
tions. 

Ill-advised might will always be able 
to wreck the strongest of institutions, 
For right to have the might which is es- 
sential for permanent peace, it is impera- 
tive that future citizens know what is 
right. This is a job for educators and 
clergymen. It is the eternal challenge 
to the home, the school, and the church. 

To help win that challenge, an Interna- 
tional Office of Education such as I pro- 
pose can contribute vitally to the world- 
wide development and acceptance of 
tenets of living, ideals of justice, habits 
of behavior, and mutual international 
understanding which will provide peace a 
haven in millions of hearts and equity a 
home in every land throughout the world. 

For a number of years, I was a high- 
school and college teacher. During that 
time I worked out a definition of educa- 
tion to govern my own thinking and 
efforts. My definition was “education is a 
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system of training people to influence 
human behavior wisely.” 

Mr. Speaker, who will deny that the 
world’s most crying need today is for 
leadership in every nation which will 
work to influence the human behavior 
of its citizens wisely? To educators must 


_ fall the responsibility of teaching appro- 


priate concepts of correct international 
behavior, 

Private citizens who feel with me that 
education must have a place in rebuild- 
ing the world and maintaining the peace 
can help, directly, by writing members of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
and their own Congressmen in support of 
House Resolution 215. 

THE COIN OF PEACE HAS TWO SIDES 


Mr. Speaker, let us remember that the 

coin of peace has two sides; the material 
and the spiritual side. Both are of vital 
importance in shaping plans to outlaw 
and outgrow international war, 
- Up to now, primary emphasis has been 
given to the materialistic side of peace. 
We have talked of treaties and charters; 
we have discussed voting procedures and 
boundary lines; we have envisaged inter- 
national police authorities and strategic 
military bases; we have held conferences 
on monetary matters and on the raising 
of foodstuffs. I am in favor of giving 
careful and complete attention to these 
materialistic matters. In a world of 
reality, we cannot afford to ignore any 
aspect of the mighty problem which must 
be solved if permanent peace is to result 
from our plans and our prayers. 

However, Mr. Speaker, let us not make 
a myopic approach to the problems of 
peace. It is imperative that we now set 
up an ethical echelon in our crusade for 
peace—we must join the efforts of edu- 
cators and clergymen to those of diplo- 
mats and statesmen if peace is not to be 


‘a futile illusion and war a recurring visi- 


tor. For that reason and to that end, 
I have introduced House Resolution 215, 
to create an International Office of 
Education. 

Over the long pull, Mr. Speaker, an 
enlightened and ennobled public can suc- 
ceed in the preservation of peace in a 
world in which from the beginning of 
time military might and international 
treaties have failed to do the job. 

Sir, it is not the noble pronouncements 
of State officials: which preserve the 
peace. It is the attitudes which men 
have in their hearts and express in pri- 
vate conversations in their own homes 
which really count. 

Educators alone cannot develop proper 
ettitudes, but it is essential that they 
help. Preachers and rabbis and priests— 
the good men of God throughout the 
world—ministering to the religious 
yearnings of people everywhere also have 
a vital part to play in the development of 
proper attitudes. Clergymen, too, should 
meet together at the international level 
so that each in his own way and in his 
own place, acting in accordance with the 
dictates of his own conscience, can help 
make the brotherhood of man & peaceful 
reality in a world rid of the scourge of 
war, 
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In saying that, Iam not unmindful of 
the importance of the practical, mate- 
rialistic problems involved. In fact, on 
January 30, speaking on the floor of the 
House, I outlined in detail a proposal for 
the establishment of an international 
peace patrol of the air which I said then 
and repeat now can succeed in protecting 
peace by force if it is set up with the 
attendant considerations which I out- 
lined at that time. 

Such a peace patrol can and should be 
devised and it can be set in operation 
without wrecking the solvency of this 
country, without infringing on the sig- 
nificant features of our sovereignty, 
without endangering our own national 
security, and without imperiling our self- 
governing institutions. 

I have advanced and defended my pro- 
posals for an international peace patrol 
of the air in private and in public debate. 
I have discussed it by radio and on the 
platform. I have sent reprints of it toa 
long list of influential Americans and 
to some leaders in England. I stand 
ready to defend and discuss it again on 
any rostrum and before any group be- 
cause I believe implicitly in its effective- 
ness but notwithstanding that I recognize 
clearly that no peace by force can stand 
up against a world opinion which un- 
ceasingly breeds the seeds of war. For 
that reason I feel as earnestly as I do 
about the importance of establishing the 
machinery for inculcating in the hearts 
and minds of people, everywhere, the 
ideals and the concepts which are basic 
to mutual understanding, mutual re- 
spect, international good behavior, and 
permanent peace. 

What are the challenges which such an 
International Office of Education could 
undertake to meet, you ask, sir? Far be 
it from me to attempt to define and de- 
scribe the scope and the functions of 
such an office, Mr. Speaker, when I have 
just indicated my reasons for thinking 
this task to be significant and sizable 
enough to warrant the calling of a sepa- 
rate international conference of educa- 
tors for that very purpose. 

From such a conference, however, 
would come a blueprint of what specific 
steps could be undertaken for the ex- 
change of students among the various 
countries of the world, for conferences 
leading to the lifting of world educa- 
tional levels, for the restoration of proper 
educational concepts in the Axis and 
enemy countries, for the inclusion of 
training to encourage friendly relations 
and mutual understandings among the 
various members of the family of nations 
and for other purposes. 

It is specifically provided that such an 
International Office of Education would 
not have any authority or intention to 
interfere with educational systems or 
programs within the several nations or 
their admmistration. It follows that 
such an ofiice could likewise do nothing 
to interfere with the practice of religion, 
economics, and government within the 
several nations, But by providing a con- 
tinuing clearing house for the exchange 
and evolvement of educational concepts 
and for the crystallization of ideals which 
would have and should have universal 
acceptability any place in the world, such 
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an office could do much to harness the 
force of education to the idealism of 
equity, justice, and permanent peace. 

Perhaps, eventually, a code of inter- 
national good behavior could be agreed 
upon covering the relations between 
races and between states so that boys 
and girls everywhere in the world could 
be taught certain basic concepts of toler- 
ance, justice, and peace-preserving be- 
havior. If every child in the world were 
taught no more than the importance and 
value of “consideration for others” as 
exemplified so well by the Salvation 
Army's motto, it would be a gigantic step 
forward. 

Out of such sound and significant 
statements as those found in the Bill of 
Rights, the Ten Commandments, the 
Golden Rule, the Sermon on the Mount, 
the Atlantic Charter, Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address, and other similar utter- 
ances of immortal validity, it would seem 
could gradually be evolved a world code 
of good behavior which might some day 
find its part in the training of every child 
in the world. Seeds of sanity planted in 
youth would bear fruit in a stabilized 
international society in the years to 
come, 

Greater by far than the dissimilarities 
of race, color, creed, economic, govern- 
mental, and political concepts as well as 
geographical differences are the simi- 
larities which exist between human be- 
ings everywhere. Their universal char- 
acteristics and the ideals, impulses, am- 
bitions, habits, wants, and woes which 
they have in common far exceed the 
superficial differences which keep men 
apart, divide nations into armed camps, 
give rise to rivalries between races or 
states, and finally lead to war. 

Building on this great foundation of 
common characteristics and universal 
similarities, an International Office of 
Education can develop a pattern of 
proper attitudes which can go far toward 
equipping citizens throughout the world 
with mental and moral concepts essen- 
tial if the new world organization is to 
be manned and staffed with people who 
will operate it successfully enough to 
obtain its goal of permanent peace and 
universal equity. 

Up to now in world history, interna- 
tional relations have largely been left 
to men operating at the executive level; 
they have been considered the exclusive 
handiwork of presidents and prime min- 
isters, of kings and potentates and em- 
perors. And the result, Mr. Speaker, has 
been wars, wars, and still more wars. It 
is now time that we begin developing in- 
ternational understanding between leg- 
islators and among laymen. It is time to 
bring the people who fight the wars into 
the picture so that they can have a voice 
in preventing the wars which cost them 
so greatly. Let us no longer limit inter- 
national conferences and relations to the 
dictates and whims of national execu- 
tives. Through the expansion of ethical 
education and eternal truths let us bring 
mutual understanding and international 
friendliness to be a part of the thinking 
and feeling of all the peoples of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, in establishing the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, the great Thomas 
Jefferson selected as a motto for the in- 
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stitution, “Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free.” An In- 
ternational Office of Education can help 
people throughout the world to learn the 
truth. The truth, Mr. Speaker, better 
than any other single factor can help 
free this world from war forever. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix and include a newspaper article 
recommending the Black Hills of South 
Dakota as the capital of the world. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


8.118. An act authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain lands on the 
Gila reclamation project, Arizona, to the 
University of Arizona; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

5.225. An act to authorize the carrying of 
Civil War battle streamers with regimental 
colors; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5.383. An act to provide for the further 
development of cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension work; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

S. 421. An act to provide for the promotion 
of certain American prisoners of war; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 496. An act to make it a criminal offense 
for certain escaped convicts to travel. from 
one State to another; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5.497. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the purchase of public 
lands for home and other sites,” approved 
June 1, 1938 (62 Stat. 609); to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

S.565. An act to extend the privilege of 
retirement to the judges of the District Court 
for the District of Alaska, the District Court 
of the United States for Puerto Rico, the 
District Court of the Virgin Islands, and the 
United States District Court for the District 
of the Canal Zone; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 612. An act to amend the National De- 
fense Act, as amended, so as to eliminate 
provisions for retirement of wing command- 
ers of the Air Corps; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

8.881. An act authorizing the President of 
the United States to award posthumously 
in the name of Congress a Medal of Honor to 
William Mitchell; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

S5. 889. An act to amend section 47c of the 
National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, as 
amended, so as to authorize credit to students 
now or hereafter enrolled in the senior di- 
vision of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
for military training received while on active 
duty in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard, or while pursuing a course of 
instruction in the Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 34. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue posthumously to the 
late Col. William Mitchell a commission as 
a major general, United States Army, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 

Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 

that that committee had examined and 

found truly enrolled bills and a joint 
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resolution of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 


H. R. 689. An act to enable the Department 
of State, pursuant to its responsibilities under 
the Constitution and statutes of the United 
States, more effectively to carry out its pre- 
scribed and traditional responsibilities in 
the foreign field; to strengthen the Foreign 
Service permitting fullest utilization of avail- 
able personnel and facilities of other depart- 
ments and agencies and coordination of ac- 
tivities abroad of the United States under a 
Foreign Service for the United States unified 
under the guidance of the Department of 
State; 

H. R. 1525, An act relating to escapes of 
prisoners of war and interned enemy aliens; 

H. R.1701. An act to amend section 2, Pub- 
lic Law 140, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

H.R.1719. An act to confirm the claim of 
Charles Gaudet; and 

H. J. Res. 18. Joint resolution providing 
for the celebration in 1945 of the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 11 minutes p. m.), pur- 
suant to its order heretofore entered, the 
House adjourned until Monday, April 30, 
1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 

The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold hearings at 10:30 
©. m. on Wednesday, May 2, 1945. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


417. A letter from the Chairman of the 
War Production Board, transmitting revised 
personnel requirements of the War Produc- 
tion Board for the fourth quarter of the fiscal 
year 1945; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

418. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, trans- 
mitting the tenth annual report of the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 25 (b) of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, including 
therein a 10-year survey of the Commission's 
work (H. Doc. No, 158); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and or- 
dered to be printed, with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Resolution 165. Resolution authoriz- 
ing that the report from the Chairman of the 
Board of Investigation and Research, dated 
September 18, 1944, relative to carrier taxa- 
tion, be printed as a document; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 451). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Resolution 164, Resolution authoriz- 
ing that the report from the Chairman of the 
Board of Investigation and Research, dated 
September 18, 1944, relative to public aids to 
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domestic transportation, be printed as a 
document; without amendment (Rept. No, 
452). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LEA: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 3038. A bill to 
amend section 409 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended; with. amendment 
(Rept. No. 466). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MCGEHEE: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 3068. A bill for the relief of- sundry 
claimants, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 453). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN: Committee on Claims. 
8. 70.. An act for the relief of Marla Man- 
riquez Ruiz; without. amendment (Rept. No. 
454).- Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN: Committee on Claims. 
8.71. An act for the relief of the legal guard- 
ian of Estella Ruiz; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 455). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims, 
S. 407. An act for the relief of Pierce Wil- 
liam Van Doren and Elmer J. Coates; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 456). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, PITTENGER: Committee ón Claims. 
S. 519. An act for the relief of the estate of 
Charles A. Straka; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 457). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. é 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
Claims. S. 569. An act to reimburse certain 
Marine Corps personnel and former Marine 
Corps personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of a fire in the training 
building at the Marine Corps air station, 
Cherry Point, N. C., on June 3, 1944; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 458). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOOK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
856. A bill for the relief of Frances Biewer; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 459). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. j 

Mr. HOOK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
931. A bill for the relief of Verne V. Gun- 
solley; without amendment (Rept. No. 460). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Houte. 

Mr. HOOK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
1054. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary Karalis 
and Nicholas Kavalaris; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 461). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOOK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
1671. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Zelma Inez 
Cheek; without amendment (Rept. No. 462), 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2685. A bill to reimburse certain naval 
personnel and formér naval personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as a result 
of a fire in the bachelor officers’ quarters 
known as Macqueripe Annex, located at the 
United States naval operating base, Trinidad, 
British West Indies, on June 11, 1944; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 463). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER; Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2721. A bill for the relief of the Tobey 
Hospital; without amendment (Rept. No. 
464). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 2930. A bill for the relief of Dr. J. D. 
Whiteside and St. Luke's Hospital; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 465). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr, MERROW: 

H. R. 3066. A bill relating to the margin 
allowed for processing agricultural commodi- 
ties, including livestock, in connection with 
the fixing of ceiling prices; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: ; 

H. R. 3067. A bill to prevent discrimina- 
tion against blind persons and persons with 
impaired visual acuity in the administration 
of the civil-service laws and rules; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr GRANT of Indiana: 

H, R. 3069. A bill to extend unexpired pat- 
ents for periods equal to the length of time 
such patents shall have been in force dur- 
ing the war; to the Committee on Patents, 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 3070. A bill to extend the provisions 
of the act of November 29, 1940 (Public Law 
884, 76th Cong.); to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. HOOK: i 

H. R. 3071. A bill to provide for a method of 
liquidation and sale of homes on farm. se- 
curity project No. RRM021; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. J. Res, 174. A bill making additional ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
ois 1945; to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis-" 
lature of the State of Ilinois, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to oppose any type of celebration of 
the European victory which might diminish 
the flow of supplies needed to conquer Japan; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States to 
amend 8. F. A. W. regulation No. 26, effective 
April 1, 1945, to eliminate certain restrictions 
contained therein with a view of preventing 
undue hardship to the consuming public and 
dealers in solid fuel in the State of Minne- 
sota; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States to 
enact House bill 2347, relative to guayule rub- 
ber, into law; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation providing for wage read- 
justment for postal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARNESS of Indiana: 

H.R. 3072. A bill to change the military 
record of Thomas A. Ryland; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H.R.3073. A bill for the relief of Finck 

Cigar Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 3074. A bill for the relief of the heirs 
of Henry B. Tucker, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 
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By Mr. TRIMBLE: 

H.R. 3075. A bill granting a pension to 
Malinda G. Williams; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GARY: 

H. R. 3076. A bill for the relief of Nellie P. 

Dunn; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


449. By Mr. BRYSON: Petition of Mrs. 
David Ogden and 75 other citizens of Rogers, 
Ark. urging enactment of House bill 2082, 
a measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

450, Also, petition of Mrs. G. C. Stover and 
379 other citizens of Mount Vernon, Ill., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

451. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of William 
Hemminghaus and 26 other citizens of St. 
Louis, Mo., protesting against the passage of 
any prohibition legislation by the Congress; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

452. Also, petition of Eugene Hagen and 
28 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis- 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

453. Also, petition of Thomas Stone and 31 
other citizens of St, Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis- 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

454. Also, petition of O. W. Soutiea and 31 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis- 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

455. Also, petition of Sue Kunz and 32 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis- 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

456. By Mr. FORAND: Petition of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Rhode Island 
and Proyidence Plantations, requesting ut- 
most consideration to the recommendation 
of the Rhode Island General Assembly that 
a member of the armed forces of the United 
States of America, representing the men who 
haye been doing the actual fighting, shall be 
given a place at and shall be allowed to sit 
in upon the peace conference; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

457. By Mr. HART: Petition of Italian- 
American Democratic League of the State of 
New Jersey, calling upon the delegates at the 
San Francisco Conference to oppose and re- 
ject the unjust claims of Marshal Tito for 
Trieste, Gorizia, and Fiume, or any other ter- 
ritory which rightfully is a part of the King- 
dom of Italy; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

458. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition signed by a 
group of residents of the Ninth Congressional 
District of Brooklyn with reference to the 
recognition of Italy as an ally; to thé Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

459. Also, petition consisting of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Retired Policemen’s As- 
sociation, Inc., of Chicago, Ill., in support of 
House bill 456, to exclude from gross income 
the first $1,440 in the aggregate of each year 
of all retirement, pension, and annuity pay- 
ments, including, but not limited to, pay- 
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ments under the old-age and survivors law, 
Social Security Act, received during the tax- 
able year by any retired employee; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

460. By Mr. WELCH: Resolution passed by 
the Board of Supervisors, city and county 
of San Francisco, memorializing Congress to 
adopt House bills 2032 and 2033 in further- 
ance of preventing beach erosion; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

461. By the SPEAKER: Petition of W. Fred 
Scott, forman of grand jury, Thomas County, 
Thomasville, Ga., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to enact- 
ment into law of Senate bill 181 and House 
bill 1296; to the Committee on Education. 

462. Also, petition of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, legislative department, 
Austin, Tex., petitioning oonsideration of 
their resolution with reference to acquisition 
of a suitable site and designation of an ap- 
propriate monument in memory of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

463. Also, petition of the board of directors 
of the American Stock Yards Association, 
Fort Worth, Tex., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to adjust- 
ment of unfair and unreasonable differentials 
in stock and packers markets without further 
delay to prevent increasing black-market op- 
erations in the same field; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

464, Also, petition of the Philipsburg Ro- 
tary Club, Philipsburg, Mont., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to inclusion in the Federal post-war 
building program an appropriation for the 
construction and equipment of an adequate 
tuberculosis sanitarium for the Indians at 
some suitable location within the State of 
Montana; to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

465. Also, petition of the Council of the 
City of Quincy, Mass., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to en- 
dorsement of the San Francisco Conference 
and the Bretton Woods and Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

466. Also, petition of the American citizens 
of Polish descent, of Albany, N. Y., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to adjusting the manifest unfair- 
ness of the limitation of the eastern bound- 
ary of Poland; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

467. Also, petition of Board of Education 
of the City of Garfield, N. J., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to designation of January 30, a national holi- 
day in commemoration of our late President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; to the committee on 
the Judiciary. 

468. Also, petition of Hohn A. Davis, of 
Leadville, Colo., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to adoption 
of a national lottery, the proceeds of which 
to be used for increasing servicemen’s dis- 
charge pay and payment of the national 
debt; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

469. Also, petition of Texas Water Conser- 
vation Association, of Austin, Tex., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to opposing all legislation which 
seeks to superimpose Federal control over 
State control in matters pertaining to the 
prevention of pollution of the water resources 


of Texas; to the Committee on Rivers and . 


Harbors. 

470, Also, petition of the Croatian Catholic 
Union of the United States of America, at 
Gary, Ind., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to expression of 
deep sympathy at the death of our late Presi- 
dent, Franklin D, Roosevelt; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

471. Also, petition of the Croatian Catholic 
Union of the United States of America, of 
Gary, Ind., petitioning consideration of their 
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resolution with reference to the introduction 
of their plea for restoration of historical 
boundaries of Croatia at the San Francisco 
Peace Conference; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

472. By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: Peti- 
tion of Mrs. W. E. Fonken, corresponding 
secretary, Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and 51 other signers, from Hot Springs, 
S. Dak., urging the imperative need of pass- 
ing the Bryson bill (H. R. 2082) at the earliest 
possible opportunity; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
Monpay, Aprit 30, 1945 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou God of grace and glory, in 
hours of confusion and commotion, we 
are sure of no light but Thine, no refuge 
but in Thee. Solemnize our hearts as we 
contemplate the ghastly cost poured out 
that the congress of free peoples may 
meet on our shores. Lift up our hearts 
with exultant joy that the United Council 
now convened is the inspiring vindica- 
tion of the precious things that the pow- 
ers of darkness sought to destroy—the 
free interchange of uncoerced and un- 
regimented minds. 

In this day of golden promise, when the 
molten earth can be poured into new 
molds, when the life of nations can be 
shaped into new patterns, so guide the 
servants of the people that they will 
gladly pay any price for peace on earth 
short of sacrificing vital conviction, 
truth, and integrity on the altar of com- 
promise and expediency. With character 
that is more than charters and trust 
that is stronger than treaties, enable 
those who act and speak for waiting hu- 
manity to rise to greatness in this day of 
destiny. In the Name that is above 
every name, we ask it. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Thursday, April 26, 1945, was dispensed 
with, and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 

On April 24, 1945: 

6.37. An act to amend sections 4, 7, and 
17 of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
(53 Stat, 1187) for the purpose of extending 
the time in which amendatory contracts may 
be made, and for other related purposes, 

On April 27, 1945: 

8.105. An act to extend the life of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation; 

S.122. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish standard weights and 
measures for the District of Columbia; to 
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define the duties of the Superintendent of 
Weights, Measures, and Markets of the Dis- 
trict of- Columbia, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1921, as amended; 

5.124. An act to amend section 16 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the act en- 
titled ‘An act to fix and regulate the salaries 
of teachers, school officers, and other em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,’ approved June 20, 1906, 
as amended, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 4, 1924; and 

S. 638. An act to amend the Code of Laws 
of the District of Columbia by adding a new 
section 548a, and providing for the recording 
of veterans’ discharge certificates, 

On April 28, 1945: 

5.123. An act to amend section 14 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for commit- 
ments to, maintenance in, and discharges 
from the District Training School, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 3, 1925, and 
to amend section 15 thereof, as amended. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2603) making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, the Judiciary, 
and the Federal Loan Agency for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1846, and for 
other purposes; agreed to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. Rasaut, Mr. Kerr, Mr. 
Hare, Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois, Mr. STEFAN, 
Mr. Jones; and Mr. GILLESPIE were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference, 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2625) to ex- 
tend the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, as amended. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H. R. 3024) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the cọn- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 

H. R. 689. An act to enable the Department 
of State, pursuant to its responsibilities un- 
der*the Constitution and Statutes of the 
United States, more effectively to carry out 
its prescribed and traditional responsibilities 
in the foreign field; to strengthen the For- 
eign Service permitting fullest utilization of 
available personnel and facilities of other 
departments and agencies and coordination 
of activities abroad of the United States un- 
der a Foreign Service for the United States 


unified. under the guidance of the Depart-- 


ment of State; 

H.R. 1525. An act relating to escapes of 
prisoners of war and interned enemy aliens; 

H.R.1701. An act to amend section 2, Pub- 
lic Law 140, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

H. R.1719. An act to confirm the claim 
of Charles Baudet; 

H. R. 1984. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and officers, for the fiscal year 
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ending June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 2625. An act to extend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amend- 
ed; and k 

H. J. Res. 18. Joint resolution providing for 
the celebration in 1945 of the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the United 
States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I am in re- 
ceipt of a telegram from the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr, THomas] advising me that he has 
been suddenly called to Oklahoma on 
official business. I wish to ask consent 
of the Senate that the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma be excused from attend- 
ance on the Senate until the 10th day of 
May. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the senior Senator from Oklahoma 
is excused until the 10th day of May. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cations and letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, INTERIOR DEPART- 
MENT (S. Doc, No. 41) 


A communication from the President of the 
United States, transmitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the Department 
of the Interior, amounting to $485,000, fiscal 
year 1946, in the form of an amendment to 
the Budget for the fiscal year (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 


DRAFTS OF PROPOSED PROVISIONS PERTAINING 
TO APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR (S. Doc. No. 42) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States transmitting drafts of 
proposed provisions pertaining to appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1946, for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in the form of amend- 
ments to the Budget for that fiscal year 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


CONTINUATION oF 3-CENT PostaGE RATE ON 
NONLOCAL First-Criass MAIL 


A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to continue the temporary increases in postal 
rates on first-class matter, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Finance. 


Report OF TARIFF COMMISSION CONCERNING 
CERTAIN PRODUCTS AND THE RATIO OF IM- 
PORTS IN RELATION THERETO (S. Doc. No. 
38) 

A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States Tariff Commission, transmitting, In 
response to Senate Resolution 341, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, agreed to December 8, 1944, 
calling on the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion for information concerning certain prod- 
ucts and the ratio of imports in relation 
thereto, material supplemental to that pre- 
viously submitted (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Finance and or- 
dered to be printed under the previous order 
of the Senate. 


PERSONNEL IN THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to facilitate employment of neces- 
sary personnel in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 


APRIL 30 


REPORT OF SECURITIES AND. EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the tenth annual re- 
port of the Commission, fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1944 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


REPORT OF ADMINISTRATOR OF RENT CONTROL 


A letter from the secretary of the Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the semiannual re- 
port of the Administrator of Rent Control, 
covering operations from July 1, to De- 
cember 31, 1944 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of New York; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

“Whereas the women of America have 
shared equally with men in the hardships 
and sacrifices incident to the building of this 
Nation; and 

“Whereas they have shared equally in the 
pain and distress which have been involved 
in the maintenance of the American Republic 
and the ideals of free government against the 
aggression of tyrants and have participated, 
and are today participating, in the battles 
precipitated by the enemies of freedom; and 

“Whereas this Nation was ‘conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal,’ and such declara- 
tion has no actual or implied limitations on 
equality before the law by reason of sex; and 

“Whereas the rights of women before the 
law are much abridged in many States, and 
this legal discrimination on the basis of 
sex, constitutes an intolerable burden upon 
thousands of women who are solely depend- 
ent upon their own efforts for their liveli- 
hood and is a source of irritation and annoy- 
ance to many thousands of others who rec- 
ognize in this discrimination a flat contra- 
diction of the American principle of equality, 
wholly out of accord with the status of 
American women which they have reached by 
their achievements in other fields of human 
endeavor: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Congress of the United States be and it here- 
by is respectfully memorialized to adopt and 
submit to the several States the equal rights 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which amendment is now pending 
before the Congress; and be it further 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of the United States Senate, the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Member of Congress elected from the State 
of New York.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Texas; ordered to lie on the table: 


“Senate Resolution 61 


“Whereas on the afternoon of the 12th day 
of April 1945, a war torn and war stricken 
world learned with tragic suddenness of the 
untimely death of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, President of the United States and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces of this 
Nation; and 

“Whereas this Nation and the world have 
lost one of its greatest leaders of all time, who 
had gained the respect and love of all liberty- 
loving people of the world by his forthright 
and successful championship of the cause of 
the weak against the strong; and 

“Whereas the heads of freedom-loving men 
and women everywhere are bowed in grief and 
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sorrow over the loss of a leader who had 
unselfishly devoted his health and his life 
to their cause; and 

“Whereas, as President of this great Democ- 
racyy, and with the immortal declaration, 
that: ‘There is nothing to fear but fear itself,’ 
and with a steady heart through defeat, oppo- 
sition, and victory, he led this country 
through its most severe economic crisis and 
reestablished American faith in the future; 
and 

“Whereas Franklin Delano Roosevelt has 
passed from his earthly labors, yet his mem- 
ory will linger long; while his engaging and 
aggressive spirit will bless generations yet 
unborn, not only in his own country, but of 
all the peoples of all the lands of the earth; 
and 

“Whereas great men are not accidents; but 
God takes the shuttle in His own creative 
hand, sends it through the loom of time, and 
in the warp and woof of mystery and fate is 
left a golden thread to the memory of the 
man destined to leave his mark on the age 
in which he lived. This leads us to the 
thought that God alone makes the great 
man; makes him great in the age in which 
he lives, and great in the generations which 
follow him, All history justifies and sus- 
tains this thought; and 

“Whereas such a man was Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. Panoplied in piety, truth, integ- 
rity, and courage, and moved by a love for 
his fellowman, he grew in stature as he grew 
in age until it could have been asked of him: 
‘In what place, in what region of the earth, 
was not found the fullness of his labors?’; 
and 

“Whereas to undertake to catalog his 
achievements would be to limit them; to un- 
dertake to recall and recount his benefac- 
tions to man would be to weary us with a list 
30 long and to leave many untold; and 

“Whereas he not only gladdened the hearts 
of his own people, but renewed and stimulated 
the hope of the oppressed in other lands as 
they lifted their tear-stained faces to God 
and the stars and prayed that they might be 
free. History will properly evaluate Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt's name, for in his efforts 
and accomplishments in behalf of his fellow- 
man he builded to himself in the hearts of 
men a monument more lasting than brass 
and more enduring than the chiseled pyra- 
mids of Egypt; and 

“Whereas when the electrical impulses 
flashed the message of the death of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt and sent it around the 
earth, there was felt the sigh of grief in the 
hearts of good men everywhere, while the 
tears of sorrow glishened on the cheeks of 
people in far off and strange lands; and 

“Whereas we realize that we must yield to 
the inscrutable ways of Providence and bow 
to the will of Him who doeth all things well; 
and 

“Whereas from the trials and exhausting 
work and study and the conferences at Wash- 
ington and on the North Atlantic and at 
Casablanca, and Quebec, and Teheran, and 
Yalta, came the frame work of an interna- 
tional organization which represents the 
hopes and yearnings of all men for peaceful 
and sensible international relations thruogh- 
out the world in goernmental, economic, and 
social affairs. Not only our people but the 
Officials of all Allied Nations were leaning 
heavily upon his storehouse of information 
and experience, and his sense of fair play, to 
bring to a successful culmination this great- 
est life work; and because of these facts his 
sudden death at this time is tragic and inop- 
portune; and 

“Whereas the Honorable Myron G. Blalock, 
for many years Democratic national com- 
mitteeman for the State of Texas, is present 
in the capital building, and is prepared to 
deliver at this time an address in memory of 
our departed and beloved President, Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt: Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the Senate of Texas, That in 
the death of Franklin Delano Roosevelt this 
Nation has lost a great President; its people 
a kind, vigilant, diligent and fearless friend, 
while the whole world has lost a great cham- 
pion of human liberty; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Senate of Texas, do hereby express our deep- 
est sympathy to the members of his family; 
and that when the senate adjourns today, it 
do so out of respect to the memory of our 
great leader, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, de- 
ceased President of the United States; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Honorable Myron G. 
Blalock be invited to deliver a memorial ad- 
dress to the senate in honor of our great 
leader, Franklin Delano Roosevelt; and at 
the conclusion of the address, our chaplain, 
the Reverend J. E. Chester, be asked to offer 
a special prayer; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be instructed to forward copies of this reso- 
lution to Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the 
widow of our deceased President; to the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the United States Senate; 
and to the Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

“Whereas all Federal employees within the 
Territory of Hawaii, excepting employees of 
the Postal Service, have enjoyed a 25-percent 
differential in salary; and 

“Whereas under the present law postal em- 
ployees, together with employees of the Cus- 
toms Service, are not specifically included 
within the benefits of the 25-percent differ- 
ential; and 

“Whereas there is provided a procedure 
under Public Law No. 880, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, chapter 919, third session, H. R. 960, 
approved November 26, 1940, title 2, section 
3 (c), whereby a differential in salary rates 
may be established by the President of the 
United States upon report and recommenda- 
tion by the Civil Service Commission; and 

“Whereas following this procedure em- 
ployecs of the Customs Service in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii have been granted the 25-per- 
cent differential; and 

“Whereas in granting said 25-percent dif- 
ferential to all Federal employees, including 
employees of the Customs Service, the Fed- 
eral Government has recognized that living 
costs in the Territory of Hawaii are consider- 
ably higher than in the mainland United 
States, as food prices in Honolulu are 28 per- 
cent higher than in comparable mainland 
cities, according to the bureau of research 
and statistics of the Territorial department 
of labor, and rents have doubled in many 
cases: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
ofthe Territory of Hawaii (the Senate con- 
curring), That the Civil Service Commission, 
the Postmaster General, the Comptroller 
General, and the President of the United 
States be, and they are, earnestly requested 
to use their good offices to extend to the 
Postal Service employees within the Territory 
of Hawaii the 25-percent differential now en- 
joyed by all Federal employees within the 
Territory of Hawaii; and be it further 

“Resolved, That said differential be made 
retroactive to the same date the 25-percent 
differential was granted to the employees of 
the Customs Service within the Territory of 
Hawaii; and be it further 

“Resolved, That should the procedure to 
establish the differential be not applicable to 
Federal postal employees within the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, then it is urgently requested 
that appropriate legislation be enacted to 
care for said differential; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 


be sent to the Président of the United States, ` 


the two Houses of the United States Congress, 
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the Postmaster General, the Comptroller 
General, the Civil Service Commission, in 
Washington, D. C., and the Delegate to Con- 
gress from Hawaii.” 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A resolution adopted by the Council of the 
United Lithuanian Organizations, of Nor- 
wood, Mass., favoring inviting a duly ac- 
credited representative of Lithuania to the 
International Security Conference at San 
Francisco; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

By Mr. HOEY: 

A resolution adopted by the Citizens Coun- 
cil of the United Nations, of Raleigh and 
Wake County, N. C., expressing confidence in 
the American delegation at the Conference 
of the United Nations at San Francisco; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. HOEY (for himself and Mr. 
BAILEY) : 

A petition of sundry citizens of Winston- 
Salem, N. C. praying for the enactment of 
legislation to repeal the $5 use tax on auto- 
mobiles; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce: 


“Concurrent resolution to request that special 
order 300, revised, and special order 303 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
lating to icing of carloads of potatoes and 
cabbage be rescinded or amended, and that 
standard refrigeration be authorized and 
permitted 


“Whereas the general assembly is informed 
by growers of potatoes and cabbage in this 
State that in and by special order 300, re- 
vised, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the icing of freight cars loaded with 
potatoes is forbidden, and that in and by 
special order 303 of said Commission, the 
icing of freight cars loaded with cabbage is 
restricted to one icing, either bunker or top 
icing, at the point of origin, and that, be- 
cause of such restrictions, it is made im- 
possible for growers of these crops in this 
State to ship the same to market or to ac- 
cept orders for said products for delivery 
at any distance to the procurement centers 
of the armed forces because the same would 
spoil in transit; and 

“Whereas in order to allow such growers in 
this State to market their crops without se- 
rious or total loss, and to accept orders from 
the armed forces for delivery at any dis- 
tance, it is necessary that the railroads be 
permitted to furnish standard refrigeration: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is hereby requested 
to investigate forthwith the effect of special 
order 300, revised, and special order 303 upon 
the potato and cabbage growers of South 
Carolina, and to revise or amend the same 
so as to require and to permit standard re- 
frigeration of shipments of such crops by 
railroads; be it further 

“Resolved, That the clerk of the house do 
forthwith transmit copy of this resolution to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and to the United States Sena- 
tors and Representatives in the Congress of 
the United States from South Carolina,” 


RESOLUTIONS OF SECOND KANSAS DIS- 
TRICT AMERICAN LEGION—PRESERVA- 
TION OF WORLD PEACE 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print- 
ing in the Recorp and appropriate ref- 
erence, resolutions adopted at the an- 
nual convention of the American Legion 
of the Second Congressional District, 
held at Iola, Kans., April 8, 1945, to- 
gether with letter of transmittal. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions, together with letter of transmittal, 
were received, referred to the Commttee 
on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


z KANSAS DEPARTMENT, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Blue Mound, Kans., April 22, 1945. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPPER: I am enclosing a 
copy of the resolution adopted at Iola, 
Kans., April 8, 1945, by the Second Kansas 
District of the American Legion. 

Thanking you for your stand on veterans’ 
affairs, I remain. 

Sincerely, 
Rota L. Ross, 
Commander, Second. District, 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


The. resolutions committee composed of 
Virgil D. Wood, Glen A. Hayward, and Charles 
H. Rush report as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Second Kansas Dis- 
trict, the American Legion, in convention 
assembled at Iola, Kans., this 8th day of 
April 1945: 

I 

As the first attainment and primary ob- 
jective of every loyal American is for the 
speedy and expeditious termination of the 
war, together with unconditional surrender 
of our enemies, we pledge our energies and 
resources toward this end. 


m 


Defeat of Germany and Japan will no more 
secure the peace than did defeat of the Kaiser 
25 years ago unless we are willing to pay the 
price of a sound and>»continuing peace set 
in a framework of world order in which other 
races, other systems of government, and other 
philosophies of life must have their part. In 
order to attain this purpose, we believe our 
interests can be best served by the establish- 
ment and maintenance of an association of 
free and sovereign nations, implemented by 
whatever force may be necessary to preserve 
world peace. 

m 


We believe that the security and peace of 
this Nation, after victory, depends upon the 
maintenance of a strong Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, with an adequate reserve force, 

Iv 


We again endorse the principle of univer- 
sal military training and urge the Congress 
to enact suitable legislation in furtherance 
of same, 

v 

We again demand that the Nazi, Fascist, 
and Japanese leaders responsible for this ter- 
rible war be brought to justice and punished 
for their terrible deeds, just as would be any 
other criminal. 

VI 

We heartily welcome into the American 
Legion the returning veterans and suggest 
that they be given places of responsibility 
and leadership in the local posts. 

We pledge to them our sincere cooperation 
in helping them to become adjusted to civil- 
jan life and in securing for them all their 
tights as veterans. 

vir 

We well realize that this country has be- 
come and remained great due to our system 
of free enterprise and the rights of the in- 
dividual under law. We must remain a gov- 
ernment of laws and not of men. We there- 
fore reaffirm our faith in the American system 
of government and the American way of life. 

viII 


We again urge upon the people of the- 


United States that strikes be reduced to a 
minimum in order that our war efforts be not 
impeded in any way whatsoever. 
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™ 


Resolved, That all aliens now residing in or 
hereinafter entering the United States be re- 
quired to take out citizenship papers in a 
period of years subsequently to be determined 
by the Congress and on failure so to do to be 
deported, 

x 


Whereas it is the firm believe and eonvic- 
tion of the Second District American Legion, 
Department of Kansas, that the Communist 
Party and similar groups believe in and 
teach principles contrary to the Constitution 
of the United States and in the preamble to 
the constitution of the American Legion; and 

Whereas the Second District American 
Legion, Department of Kansas, is further 
convinced that only those who can without 
reservation take an oath of allegiance to the 
Constitution of the United States should be 
commissioned officers in the armed forces 
of the United States; and 

Whereas the Second District American 
Legion, Department of Kansas, is further-con- 
vinced that those who believe in the princi- 
ples of the Communist Party and similar 
groups cannot without reservation take an 
oath of allegiance to the Constitution of the 
United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Second District American 
Legion, Department of Kansas, That it is 
contrary to our democratic form of govern- 
ment that those who are known to belong 
to the Communist Party or similar groups 
be commissioned as officers in the armed 
forces of the United States of America; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of Kansas, be earnestly urged to 
adopt a similar resolution to be sent to the 
national convention at its 1945 convention, 
containing a request to the proper authori- 
ties prohibiting the commissioning of those 
known to be members of the Communist 
Party or similar groups as commissioned 
officers in the armed forces of the United 
States of America; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, Senator 
CLYDE M. REED, and Representative ERRETT 
P. SCRIVNER. 

XI 


We have had a very successful Legion year, 
having achieved the highest membership in 
its history. We believe this due in large part 
to the efforts of our unexcelled leaders: Lee 
Kemper, department commander; Click Cow- 
ger, department adjutant; Rolla Ross, dis- 
trict commander; John Justice, junior dis- 
trict commander; and many other distin- 
guished Legionnaires, who have rendered 
unselfish service to their community, State, 
and Nation, and to our organization. 

We are most appreciative of the excellent 
leadership that Mrs, Ruby Vossloh, depart- 
ment president of the auxiliary has given our 
State. 

We have enjoyed this district convention. 
We are appreciative of the hospitality of the 
people of Iola. We acknowledge the fine 
efforts of those who have appeared on our 
program. 

We, therefore, extend our thanks to the 
pepole of Iola, our comrades in Leslie J. 
Campbell Post of the American Legion and 
its auxiliary and all others who have con- 
tributed to our enjoyment, pleasure, and 
entertainment. 

In conclusion we wish to extend to Earl 
Hunter, our past district commander, our 
best wishes and hopes for a speedy recovery. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Vinci. D. Woop. 
GLEN A, HAYWARD. 
CHARLES H, RUSH. 


LIQUOR ADVERTISING BY RADIO 


Mr.CAPPER. Mr. President, I received 
an interesting letter from Ken Randolph, 
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manager of KDON radio station at Mon- 
terey, Calif., expressing his opposition to 
liquor advertising on the radio. I ask 
unanimous consent to present the letter 
for appropriate reference and printing in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
received, referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


EDON, THE MONTEREY Bay STATION, 
Monterey, Calif., April 25, 1945. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPPER: Relative to your pro- 
posed bill prohibiting the transportation in 
interstate commerce of alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertisements, we thought you might be in- 
terested in the policy recently adopted by 
this station, which reads as follows: 

“No advertising of liquor, beer, or wine will 
be accepted. This also applies to establish- 
ments or portions of establishments engaged 
in the sale of liquor, beer, or wine. Current 
contracts will not be renewed at expiration.” 

We are in’complete agreement with you in 
this matter, 

Cordially yours, 
KEN RANDOLPH, 
Commercial Manager. 


RESOLUTIONS OF SECOND KANSAS 
DISTRICT AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of resolutions adopted by the 
American Legion of the Second Kansas 
District in convention assembled at Iola, 
Kans., on April 8, 1945. The resolutions 
relate to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of an association of free and sover- 
eign nations to preserve world peace and 
a number of other important matters 
which I feel are worthy of careful con- 
sideration. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent to present them for appropriate 
reference and that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


The resolutions committee composed of 
Virgil D, Wood, Glen A. Hayward and Chas. H, 
Rush report as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Second Kansas Dis- 
trict, the American Legion, in convention 
assembled at Iola, Kans., this 8th day of April 
1946: 

I 

As the first attainment and primary ob- 
jective of every loyal American is for the 
speedy and expeditious termination of the 
war, together with unconditional surrender 
of our enemies, we pledge our energies and 
resources toward this end. 

I 


Defeat of Germany and Japan will no more 
secure the peace than did defeat of the Kaiser 
25 years ago, unless we are willing to pay the 
price of a sound and continuing peace set 
in a framework of world order in which other 
races, other systems of government, and other 
philosophies of life must have their part. In 
order to attain this purpose, we believe our 
interests can be best served by the establish- 
ment and maintenance of an association of 
free and sovereign nations, implemented by 
whatever force may be necessary to preserve 
world peace, 

ur 

We believe that the security and peace of 

this Nation after victory, depends upon the 
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maintenance of a strong Army, Navy and Air 
Force, with an adequate reserve force, 
Iv 

We again endorse the principle of universal 
military training and urge the Congress to 
enact suitable legislation in furtherance of 
same, 

v 

We again demand that the Nazi, Fascist, 
and Japanese leaders responsible for this ter- 
rible war be brought to justice and punished 
for their terrible deeds, just as would be 
any other criminal. 

VI 

We heartily welcome into the American 
Legion the returning. veterans and suggest 
that they be given places of responsibility 
and leadership in the local posts. 

We pledge to them our sincere cooperation 
in helping them to become adjusted to 
civilian life and in securing for them all their 
rights as veterans, 

vir 

We well realize that this country has be- 
come and remained great due to our system 
of free enterprise and the rights of the indi- 
vidual under law. We must remain a gov- 
ernment of laws and not of men, We there- 
fore reaffirm our faith in the American sys- 
tem of government and the American way 
of life. A 

vur 

We again urge upon the people of the 
United States that strikes be reduced to a 
minimum in order that our war efforts be 
not impeded in any way whatsoever. 

x 

Resolved, That all aliens now residing in 
or hereinafter entering the United States be 
required to take out citizenship papers in a 
period of years subsequently to be determined 
by the Congress and on failure so to do to be 
deported, 

x 


Whereas it is the firm belief and convic- 
tion of the Second District American Legion, 
Department of Kansas, that the Communist 
Party and similiar groups believe in and teach 
principles contrary to the Constitution of 
the United States and in the preamble to the 
constitution of the American Legion; and 

Whereas the Second District American Le- 
gion, Department of Kansas, is further con- 
vinced that only those who can without 
reservation take an oath of allegiance to 


~ the Constitution of the United States should 


be commissioned officers in the armed forces 
of the United States; and 

Whereas the Second District American Le- 
gion, Department of Kansas is further con- 
vinced that those who believe in the prin- 
ciples of the Communist Party and similar 
groups cannot without reservation take an 
oath of allegiance to the Constitution of the 
United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Second District American 
Legion, Department of Kansas, That it is 
contrary to our democratic form of govern- 
ment that those who are known to belong 
to the Communist Party or similar groups 
be commissioned as officers in the armed 
forces of the United States of America; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of Kansas, be earnestly urged to 
adopt a similar resolution to be sent to 
the national convention at its 1945 con- 
vention, containing a request to the proper 
authorities prohibiting the commissioning 
of those known to be members of the 
Communist Party or similar groups as com- 
missioned officers in the armed forces of the 
United States of America; be it further, 

Resolve ’, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, Senator 
CLYDE M. REED, and Representative ERRETT P, 
ScrIvNER. 
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FEDERAL AID FOR PUBLIC AIRPORTS— 
REPORT FROM COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, for 
many months the Committee on Com- 
merce of the Senate has been making a 
detailed study of a program for the build- 
ing of airports throughout the United 
States. That study has resulted in the 
Committee on Commerce adopting Sen- 
ate bill No. 2, which I am authorized to 
report today. The plan of Senate bill 
No. 2 will afford to the United States 
and to America in immediate post-war 
times a great program and a wide ave- 


nue for employment and will furnish to . 


the United States a system of landing 
areas and airports which will place it 
ahead of any other country in the world 
in commercial aviation. The bill ap- 
proved by the Committee on Commerce, 
which I am about to report from that 
committee, goes into deta‘: as to how the 
program is to be carried out, and gives 
the States and their respective munici- 
palities a highly important part to play 
in its execution and development. 

From the Committee on Commerce I 
ask unanimous consent to report back 
favorably with an amendment from the 
Committee on Commerce the bill (S, 2) 
to provide for Federal aid for the devel- 
opment, construction, improvement, and 
repair of public airports in the United 
States, and for other purposes, and I sub- 


* mit a report (No. 224) thereon. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received 
and the bill placed on the calendar. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. AsI understand, the Sena- 
tor is anxious to have this bill taken up 
as soon as possible. If it is agreeable to 
the Senator, let me say that it is the pur- 
pose to recess today over until Thursday, 
and then when we meet on Thursday we 
could make this bill the business before 
the Senate and proceed with its consid- 
eration. 

Mr. McCARRAN,. I am very anxious 
to have the bill considered and disposed 
of before Friday evening, because I am 
called upon to leave on official business 
Friday evening, and, if it be satisfactory, 
I should like to ask that the bill be made 
the unfinished business so that the Sen- 
ate may know that it will be brought up 
Thursday on the convening of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Nevada make that re- 


quest? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I make that re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Am I to understand that 
the acting majority leader has given 
notice that the bill reported by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada will be taken up for 
consideration on Thursday? 

Mr. HILL. Exactly. We are giving 
notice that the bill will be taken up for 
consideration on Thursday; in fact, the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada, as 
I understand, propounded a unanimous 
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consent request, to wit that the bill be 
made the pending business for consid- 
eration on that day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada? The Chair heers 
none, and it is so ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

5.937. A bill to amend the act suspending 
until June 30, 1945, the running of the stat- 
ute of limitations applicable to violations 
of the antitrust laws, so as to continue such 
suspension until June 30, 1946; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. OVERTON introduced Senate bill 938, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and appears under a geparate 
heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

§.939. A bill to extend the provisions of 
the act of November 29, 1940 (Public Law 
884, 76th Cong., 54 Stat. 1219), relating to 
promotion of Medical, Dental, and Veterinary 
Corps officers; to the Committee on Military 
Afairs, 


EMERGENCY FLOOD RELIEF 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, there 
have occurred in the last few weeks very 
severe floods on different rivers and in 
different valleys in the United States. 
Such floods have occurred on the Red 
River in my own State, where an un- 
precedented flood stage was reached. 
They also occurred on the Sabine River 
and the Neches and Trinity Rivers in 
Texas, on the White and Arkansas and 
Missouri Rivers, and, to some extent, on 
the Ohio and its tributaries. 

When we were met by a similar sit- 
uation in 1944 bills were introduced to 
provide for immediate flood relief and 
also to provide for priorities to be given 
to farmers for agricultural machinery 
and implements and necessary parts to 
repair them, and an appropriation was 
made, to be handled by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in making loans and grants 
to farmers who had suffered from the 
flood disasters. 

I am introducing a bill along exactly 
the same line. The prior legislation was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and I suggest that this bill be referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce the bill 
for appropriate reference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 938) to provide for 
emergency flood-control work ‘made 
necessary by recent floods, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. OVERTON, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 3024) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 


~- Committee on Appropriations. 


INTERNATIONAL OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT (for himself and Mr. 
Tart) submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
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122), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor: 

Whereas the future peace and security of 
the American and of all other peoples rest 
upon the achievement of mutual understand- 
ing among the peoples of the world: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States urges the participation by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in the organ- 
ization by the nations of the world of an 
International Office of Education, for the 
purpose of advising together and considering 
problems of international educational and 
cultural relations throughout the world, and 

. more particularly for the purpose of organ- 
izing a permanent international agency to 
promote educational and cultural relations, 
the exchange of students and scholars, and 
the encouragement within each country of 
friendly relations among nations, peoples, 
and cultural groups; -provided that such 
agency shall not interfere with educational 
systems or programs within the several na- 
tions, or their administration. 


THE G. I. BILL OF RIGHTS—ADDRESS BY 
BRIG. GEN. FRANK T. HINES 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an address on 
the subject The G. I. Bill of Rights and Its 
Effect on Office Management, delivered by 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, before the Washington 
chapter, National Office Management Associa- 
tion, at the Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., 
on April 26, 1945, and a related tabulation, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIEF FOR POST-WAR 
EUROPE 


[Mr. AUSTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Hard Days of Peace,” from the 
New York Times of April 28, 1945, and a news 
item under the heading "U. N. R. R. A. got 
1 percent of food United States pledged,” 
from the New York Post of April 26, 1945, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS WAR MATERIAL 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr, President, on 
Thursday, April 26, on the floor of the 
Senate, a debate occurred on the disposal 
of surplus war material. I have received 
a letter from the Honorable Guy M. Gil- 
lette, Chairman of the Surplus Property 
Board, calling my attention to the re- 
marks I made, particularly in reference to 
that part of my statement, as follows: 

I wrote to Mr. Gillette and suggested to 
him that one-third of this equipment should 
be left at the camp and disposed of by sale 
there. I did not receive a reply to that letter. 
In the meantime notices had been sent to the 
local newspapers that there would be an auc- 
tion of some of the equipment in that area 
on the 28th of April—that is, next Saturday— 
and that today purchasers would be permitted 
to view the various pieces of equipment. * * * 

I wish to let the Senate know of the con- 
dition which exists. So far as I recall, that 
action was taken by the Surplus Property 
Board and by no one else, 


Mr. President, I wish to correct that 
statement, as I found on returning to my 
office that I did receive a reply in a letter 
written by Senator Gillette on April 13. 
Tt is possible that the purpose of my fe- 
marks was misconstrued, and I would like 
to review briefiy for the benefit of the 
record what transpired between Mr. Gil- 
lette and myself. 

At the time, Mr. President, I was in 
northern Wyoming. In the last week of 
March, I telegraphed Mr. Gillette from 
Cody, Wyo., relative to the surplus farm 
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machinery at the Japanese W. R, A. camp 
at Heart Mountain in northern Wyoming. 
I read that telegram: 

The Heart Mountain Japanese W. R. A. 
camp, 12 miles east of Cody, is being discon- 
tinued. All farming operations have ceased, 
and in consequence there is a number of small 
tractors and trucks and other farm equip- 
ment to be disposed of. This camp is located 
on the 250,000-acre Shoshone irrigation proj- 
ect and in addition is adjacent to extensive 
farming and stock-raising areas. The farm- 
ing equipment is badly needed in this locality 
and could be readily disposed of at good 
prices at auction sales at the camp, eliminat- 
ing necessity of any transportation. Farm 
machinery and equipment throughout this 
area much depleted. Would appreciate your 
helpful consideration. 


I received a telegram from Chairman 
Gillette, as follows: 

Re your wire, Heart Mountain camp. While 
recognizing need for surplus farm machinery 
in immediate vicinity of surplus declaration, 
it was essential to consider the mandate for 
wide distribution of these limited supplies. 
Farmers in other States would resent alloca- 
tion to one community. 


During the following days, I learned 
that this equipment was slated to be 
shipped to Kearney, Nebr., which would 
eliminate it from all possibility of being 
sold for the benefit of farmers in north- 
ern Wyoming. So on April 9, I sent 
Chairman Gillette the following tele- 
gram: t 

The decision to ship all tractors, trucks, 
and farm equipment from Heart Mountain 
W. R. A. camp to Nebraska has caused keen 
disappointment over this whole area. This 
action automatically eliminates northern 
Wyoming from purchasing any of this equip- 
ment. Is it not possible to auction, say, 33 
percent of property here and then ship the 
balance to Nebraska? I believe such action 
would help equalize distribution and save 


considerable transportation, Will appreciate 
your consideration. 


The day after I sent this telegram, 
April 10, I was advised by the editor of 
the local newspaper that there had been 
received at the newspaper office a re- 
lease from the Surplus Property Board 
stating that a considerable part of this 
equipment would be sold at the Japanese 
camp on April 28. That was last Sat- 
urday, and that was the sale to which I 
referred in my remarks. This release 
from the War Surplus Property Board 
was published in the Cody Enterprise, 
the weekly newspaper of Cody, Wyo., on 
the 11th of April. On April 21 I received 
a letter from Chairman Gillette, dated 
April 13, which makes no reference to 
the sale of this machinery or the notice 
of the sale, but confirms his telegram 
that I have already read to the Senate, 
advising that the local sale could not be 
made and finishing up—and I quote the 
last paragraph of the letter: 

All of these factors enter into the de- 
cisions made by the Board, and I assure 
you that we were convinced against our will, 
because we were anxious to give the indi- 
vidual a chance to buy, and particularly 
those near the place of declaration. 


I want to emphasize, Mr. President, 
that I am satisfied that a wise step was 
taken in selling this farm equipment on 
the spot; and in mentioning this on the 
floor of the Senate on Thursday last, it 
was in the hope that I could do justice 
to the Surplus Property Board and con- 
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vey to Senators that an effort was being 
made to sell this equipment where if was 
located and where it was urgently needed, 
rather than to ship it to some center 
where it could be of no benefit to the 
people of my State. I believe it was a 
wise decision of the Surplus Property 
Board; I commend them for it, and I 
hope and trust it will be followed by 
many similiar decisions. My thought is 
praise for the Board and not criticism. 


JOINT ACTION BY UNITED NATIONS IN 
WAR WITH JAPAN 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, last 
Saturday night my wife and I sat in our 
apartment listening to the radio broad- 
casting the wonderful news (which later 
proved to be a rumor) that Germany had 
surrendered unconditionally. 

-Like millions of other fathers and 
mothers of boys and girls in the service, 
we listened with a prayer of thankful- 
ness in our hearts that our son now in 
Germany was safe and that one dreadful 
phase of the was was over. 

Then my wife remarked: “I wonder if 
Tom will be able to come home before he 
is sent to fight against Japan?” 

This remark set me to thinking. Since 
victory in Europe is only a matter of days, 
or perchance hours, what about the war 
with Japan? 

How much longer must our boys be 
called upon to give their lives, and just 
how much help are we going to receive, 
in bringing this one remaining aggressor 
nation to total submission? ' 

Right now in San Francisco the 46 
United Nations are in the process of 
forming plans to prevent future wars 
and to agree to join together in sup- 
pressing any aggressor nation. 

The eyes of the world are now turned 
to this Conference. 

With hope in their hearts, with prayers 
on their lips, and with faith in the in- 
tegrity and courage of their leaders, all 
peace-loving peoples are looking forward 
to victory and everlasting peace. 

The thought occurred to me: What a 
wonderful thing it would be if these 46 
nations would now issue an ultimatum to 
Japan that unless they agreed to sur- 
render unconditionally within a certain 
period of time, all 46 nations would agree 
to declare war on Japan and each help 
in some measure in furnishing men and 
materials. 

Can you think, Mr. President, of any- 
thing that would help the morale of our 
soldiers and of all the peace-loving peo- 
ples of the world more than to have such 
a pledge from all the nations attending 
the Conference? 

America will never falter in its course 
of duty; our production will not lag, and 
the bravery of our soldiers will not di- 
minish. But the United States and a 
few other nations should no longer be 
expected to carry the full burden against 
Japan. 

If all are equally sincere in their hate 
of tyranny and equally passionate in 
their love of freedom, let them demon- 
strate it now. 

Upon the willingness of the peoples 
represented at San Francisco to fight side 
by side in the battle line and share 
equally in the sacrifice, rests the ultimate 
decision as to whether or not we and our 
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posterity are to live in a world of peace, 
freedom, and security. 

No nation will ever again challenge the 
basic concepts of a free society if it is 
once taught that it must fight alone 
against a world that is at least united 
and unafraid. 

May the strength and counsel of Al- 
mighty God bear heavily on the minds of 
those who must and shall decide. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit the conference report on the agricul- 
tural appropriations bill, and ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consid- 


eration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as 


follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of. the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R, 
2689) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1946, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 1, 9, 10, 15, 18, 27, 28, 30, 
$4, 44, 45, 46, and 53. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 2, 6, 8, 16, 17, 20, 25, 29, 31, 32, 33, 
35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 43, 47, and 48 and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘$1,730,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment nymbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by said amendment 
insert “$906,990"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum provosed by said amend- 
ment insert $1,888,589"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $2,663,708"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
-recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In ‘lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$27,500"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$42,600”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$7,206,208"; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 
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Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert "$445,500"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,298300"; and the Senate 
agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$16,649,100"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by said amendment insert the following: 
“and no loan, excepting those to eligible vet- 
erans, shall be made in an amount greater 
than fifteen per centum above the census 
value of the average farm unit of thirty acres 
and more in the country, parish, or locality 
where the purchase is made, as determined 
by the 1940 farm census”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 51, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,200,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 52, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$80,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 3, 22, 
24, 26, 42, and 50. 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
M. E. TYDINGS, 
J. H. BANKHEAD, 
ELMER THOMAS, 
CHAN GURNEY, 
CLYDE M. REED, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
M. C. TARVER, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
HARRY R. SHEPPARD, 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 
H. CARL ANDERSEN (except 
as to Amendment 33), 
WALT HORAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 


-there objection to the present considera- 


tion of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I move the adoption 
of the conference report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the-Senator from Georgia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL, In connection with 
the report there is one matter which I 
desire to mention briefly. In years past 
there has been some difñculty in handling 
the funds made available to the Farm 
Security Administration for tenant pur- 
chase loans, That was due to restric- 
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tive language which was included in the 
House bill. It limited the amount of 
the loan on any one piece of land to the 
average value of farms in excess of 30 
acres in the county, parish, or community 
where the loan was made. The same 
language appears in the conference re- 
port, with the exception that a leeway of 
15 percent in the census values is allowed 
for the loans which are to be made next 
year. That should in some degree ease 
the situation which has heretofore con- 
fronted the Farm Security Administra- 
tion in making loans to tenants to enable 
them to become landowners, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before the 
oe takes the floor will he yield to 
me? ` 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from 
Georgia could very well have given a 
short history of the agricultural appro-- 
priation bill. The Senate amended the 
bill in 52 respects. The conferees agreed 
upon 50 of those amendments, leaving 
only two in controversy between the 
House and the Senate conferees. The 
House conferees refused to agree to 
those two amendments and asked to go 
back to the House for a vote on them. 
They went back to the House for a vote 
and the House by a substantial majority 
affirmed and accepted the Senate amend- 
ments, which makes it so easy today to 
dispose. of the conference report sub- 
mitted by the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia, instead of taking a day or 
two or three on it, as heretofore. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Kansas is one of the most 
valued members of our committee. He 
has correctly stated the action of the 
conferees, except that he overlooks the 
fact that there was in disagreement some 
language with respect to the Case- 
Wheeler Act, and the House refused to 
accept the language approved by the 
Senate. I am therefore placed in the 
position of moving to recede from that 
amendment. With that exception, the 
bill took the course as indicated by the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senate will re- 
cede, and no doubt it will. If we could 
have had an agreement in the conference 
on everything except that language, we 
would have receded in conference. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I thank the Senator 
from Kansas. 

I ask that the Chair lay before the 
Senate the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on certain amendments in dis- 
agreement, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the House 
of Representatives announcing its action 
on certain amendments of the Senate to 
House bill 2689, which was read as fol- 
lows: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 25, 1945. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate Nos. 3, 24, 26, and 42 to the bill (H. R. 
2689) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes, and 
concur therein; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate No. 22 
to said bill and concur therein with an 
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amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum in- 
serted by said amendment insert “$842,861”; 
and 

That the House insist upon its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate No. 50 
to said bill. 


Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 22. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment No. 50. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr, RUSSELL. Mr. President, that 
completes legislative action on the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; 
it is a final disposition of the bill. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF SHOWING IN CAUCUS 
ROOM OF MOTION PICTURES OF GER- 
MAN ATROCITIES 


Mr. HILL. Mr, President, I beg to an- 
nounce to the Senate that the Pathe 
News will give two preview showings in 
the caucus room of the Senate Office 
Building of the pictures of German 
atrocities. The first showing will be at 
3 o'clock p. m, today and the second 
showing will be at 3:30 p. m. today. All 
Members of the Senate and the staff of 
the Senate and of Senate Members are 
invited to one or both showings. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND A PATTERN FOR 
THE PEACE—ARTICLE BY HON. ROBERT 
G. SIMMONS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I wish 
to call to the attention of the Senate an 
article “The Principles and a Pattern 
‘for the Peace,” written by the Honorable 
Robert G. Simmons, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, which was 
included in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at page A1950, 

Chief Justice Simmons was formerly 
for five terms a Member of Congress, ably 
representing the Sixth District of Ne- 
braska in the House of Representatives. 
His article is particularly timely in view 
of the conference now meeting at San 
Francisco, and is a grand approach to a 
difficult problem, It is a masterpiece of 
simplicity and clarity. The path to an 
enduring peace which he charts not only 
appears easier, but convinces the reader 
that the ultimate hoped-for goal is cer- 
tainly not too difficult of attainment. 

Chief Justice Simmons sets forth self- 
evident truths which cannot too often 
be recalled to the mind of man. 

Note this admonition: 

Men have * * œ rights. 


And this historical approach: 
They realized that something had to be 


done to assure peace, liberty, the well-being 
of all, 


And this clinching argument: 


Our perplexities are no more difficult to 
us now than theirs were to them then. 


And this pattern: 


Should we not, can we not, now go to 
those same basic principles of the rights of 
men and of governments and, on our con- 
stitutional pattern, build the organization 
that will give the world the blessings that 
our system has given to us? 
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And this warning: 

Any peace that is to be permanent and 
any organization that is to be acceptable 
must be founded on moral and spiritual 
principles that are understood by and ac- 
ceptable to the peoples of the world, 


And this plea: 

It is to be remembered that, while officials 
of government may propose, the effective re- 
sult will depend upon the final willingness of 
the peoples affected to make the sustained 
sacrifices and give the support that will in- 
sure vitality and power to such an organiza- 
tion. 


And this concluding advice: 
I submit it is worthy of a trial. 


The foregoing quotations from the 
article by Chief Justice Simmons could 
well guide the delegates now meeting in 
San Francisco and the article written by 
him could well chart the course of world 
action. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


NOMINATIONS OF MIDSHIPMEN RE- 
PORTED AND CONFIRMED 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate has just received from the President 
the nominations of 1,032 midshipmen. 
Nine hundred and seventy are nominated 
to be ensigns in the Navy, 27 to be en- 
signs in the Supply Corps, and 35 to be 
second lieutenants in the Marine Corps. 
This is the annual message received in 
regard to nominations of midshipmen. 

If the regular course were pursued, it 
would cost the Goverment $325 to have 
the names printed now and later when 
the nominations are confirmed. The 
names would cover five pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, and also extend ma- 
terially the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. President, in view of this situation, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs be permitted to 
make a favorable report on the nomina- 
tions, and that the nominations of these 
1,032 midshipmen, now at the Naval 
Academy, who are recommended for pro- 
motion, be confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, am I cor- 
rect in assuming that the Senator’s re- 
quest applies only to the midshipmen 
who are graduating? 

Mr. WALSH. Solely and alone to 
them. 

Mr. WHITE. No officers are included? 

Mr. WALSH. No officers, 

Mr. WHITE. Ordinarily I dislike to 
see the rules of the Senate suspended 
and the procedure prescribed by the 
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rules disregarded, but I think there are 
perhaps reasons of an eémergént nature 
why action on these nominations should 
be promptly taken, and I offer no objec- 
tion. I hope the request will be granted. 

Mr. WALSH. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Massachusetts? The Chair 
hears none; the report will be received, 
and the nominations are confirmed en 
bloc. f 

If there be no reports of committees, 
the clerk will state the nominations on 
the Executive Calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the nominations 
of postmasters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations of post- 
masters are confirmed en bloc. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the nominations 
in the Navy be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Navy are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the calendar. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the President 
be immediately notified of all nomina- 
tions confirmed this day- 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


RECESS TO THURSDAY 


Mr. HILL. As in legislative session, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon on Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 33 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Thursday, May 3, 1945, 
at 12 meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 30 (legislative day of April 
16), 1945: 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


To be first lieutenants with rank from May 29, 
1945 


Second Lt. James Hart Hottenroth, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. James Henry Hayes, Infantry 
(temporary major), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Secon Lt. Henry Preston Halsell, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lt. Elliott Carr Cutler, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary captain), 3 

Second Lt. Sam Ellsworth. Cumpston, 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. George Edward Hesselbacher, 
Jr., Corps of Engineers (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Robert Paul Young, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. James Bryan Newman 3d, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. John Reiley Finney, Infantry 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. Richard Malcolm Horridge, Air 
‘Corps (temporary captain). 


1945 


Second Lt. Irving Rock Obenchain, Jr., 
Signal Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. John Earle Kennedy, Jr., Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain). 

_ Second Lt. William Harold Morgan, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Lawrence Willard Vogel, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. George Chambers Hozier, Air 
Corps (temporary major), subject to exami- 
nation required by law. 

Second Lt. John Winthrop Barnes, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. William Ward Watkin, Jr., Corps 
of Engineers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Leon Joseph Hamerly, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Edward Ambrose Martell, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary major), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lt. John Arnot Hewitt, Air Corps 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Yates Michel Hill, Signal Corps 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Francis Paul Koisch, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Daniel Arthur Raymond, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Jerrold Duster Snow, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Joseph John Schmidt, Jr., Corps 
of Engineers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Eric Castlereigh Orme, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Paul Robert Cerar, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Robert Maurice Rawls, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Alvin Dumond Wilder, Jr., 
Corps of Engineers (temporary major), sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

Second Lt. Philip George Krueger, Corps 
oy Engineers (temporary captain), subject 
to examination required by law. 

Second Lt. William Tuttle Hamilton, Jr., 
Cavalry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Miles Lowell Wachendorf, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Robert Peyton Tabb, Jr., Corps 
of Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Frederick Charles Roecker, Jr., 
Infantry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Fred Edgar Rosell, Jr., Corps 
of Engineers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. John Clement Mattina, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Mahlon Eugene Gates, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary major). 

_ Second Lt. John Pierce Beeson, Jr., Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Roger Lee Russell, Jr., Signal 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Richard Louis Hennessy, Corps 
of Engineers (temporery n.ajor). 

Second Lt. Charles Emerson Ragland, Sig- 
nal Corps (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Edward McWayne Wright, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Roger Alley Barnes, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Seyfhour Rubenstein, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Theodore James Michel, Air 
Corps (empory major). 

Second Edmond Harrison Leavey, Jr., 
Corps of Basina (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Francis Eugene Voegeli, Cavalry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Eugene Leland Weeks, Signal 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. John Preston Sheffey 3d, Cavalry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Carter Williamson, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), subject 
to examination required by law. 


Second Lt. John Warmington Atwood, Sig- 


nal Corps (temporary major), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 
Second Lt. John Baker, Corps of Engineers 
(temporary captain). 
xXCI——249 
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Second Lt. Harold Archer Ogden, Air Corps 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Clyde Raymond Eisenschmidt, 
Jr., Signal Corps CEDA, major), subject 
to ‘examination required by law. 

Second Lt. Wayne Leonard Bart, Infantry 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. William Hampton Edwards, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. z 

Second Lt. Charles Marshall Fergusson, Jr., 
Cavalry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Peter Richard Moody, Air Corps 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Horace Allan Lawler, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. Gerhardt Christopher Clement- 
son, Air Corps (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Rosario Pietro Bonasso, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Thomas Matthew Rienzi, Sig- 
nal Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Theodore James McAdam, Alr 
Corps (temporary captain). z 

Second Lt. Charles Fred Shutrump 2d, Sig- 
nal Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. David Rowland, Air Corps (tem- 
porary major), subject to examination re- 
quired by law. 

Second Lt. Rollin Thomas Steinmetz, Jr., 
Cavalry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. John William Harrell, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Edwin Felix Pezda, Air Corps 
(temporary major), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. Ben Franklin Hardaway, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. William Russell Kraft, Jr., Cav- 
alry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Richard Eddy Gaspard, Air 


‘Corps (temporary captain). 


Second Lt. Charles Malcom Mizell, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Raymond Patrick Murphy, 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. John Clinton Cockrill, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Arthur Lawrence Lambert, Cav- 


‘alry (temporary major). 


Second Lt. Garrard Foster, Infantry (tem- 
porary major). 

Second Lt. Kenneth Frederick Hanst, Jr., 
Infantry (temporary captain), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. Andrew Stevenson Low, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary major), subject to exam- 
ination required by law. 

Second Lt. Garth Stevens, Infantry (tem- 
porary major). 

Second Lt. Lawrence Lofton Cobb, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Wilbur Deane Snow, Alr Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Campbell Palfrey, Jr., Alr Corps 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. Robert Davis Terry, Signal Corps 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Carl William Stapleton, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Robert Bryan Short, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. El Roy Paul Master, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Robert Walter Fritz, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary captain), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lt. Stanton Wayne Josephson, 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary captain), 
subject to examination required by law. 

Second Lt. William Edward Corley, Jr., 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. John Randle Watson, Cavalry 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 
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Second Lt. Roy Orval Smith, Jr., Air Corps 
temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. Jere Washington Maupin, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. James Alfred Vivian, Coast 
Artilery Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Philip Edward Horan, Jr., Infan- 
try (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Thurman McCord Brandon, 
Infantry (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Philip Shaw Wood, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. Philip Henry Riedel, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Lee Glasier Jones, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Marshall Waller, Signal Corps 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Dale Eldon Buchanan, Field 
Artillery (temporary major), 

Second Lt. George R. Allin, Jr., Field Artil- 
lery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Lawrence Lahm, Field Artillery 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Paul Berkshire Woodward, Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Fred Ernest Holdrege, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary major), 

Second Lt. Selmer Gustaves, Air Corps 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Leonard John Pasciak, Signal 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. James Francis Clark Hyde, Jr., 
Pield Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Joseph Richard Elliott, Air Corps 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Floyd Irvin Robinson, Air Corps 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Charles Curtis George, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. John Paul Omans, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. George Raybourn O'Neal, Signal 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. John Douglas Reid, Air Corps 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Cyrus Edson Manierre, Jr., Cav- 
alry (temporary major), subject to examina- 
tion required vy law. 

Second L* Matthew John Redlinger, Jr., 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Donald Eugene Simon, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Andrew Hudson Weigel, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), subject to exami- 
nation required by law. 

Second Lt. John Munroe Anderson, Air 
Corps (temporary major), 

Second Lt. Charles Elbridge Howe, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Donald Hilary Connolly, Jr., 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. John Edward Craig, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. William Burr Clark, Air Corps 
(temporary major), subject to examination 


Arthur House, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Robert Clark Kates, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Edward Allan Munns, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), 

Second Lt. Walter Dean‘ Short, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Joel John Dilworth, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Benjamin Ira Hill, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. George Rogers Seip, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporiry captain). 

Second Lt. Lowell Stanley Nickodem, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Charles Howard Garvin, Alr 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Arvol Duane Allen, Air Corps 
(temporary captain). 
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Second Lt. Edgar Allan Rickman, Infantry 
(temporary captain), 

Second Lt. Samuel Hubbard Hays, Infan- 
try (temporary major), subject to examina- 
tion required by law. 

Second Lt. Roy William Ballard, Signal 
Corps ‘temporary captain). 

Secoñd Lt. Richard Wood Maffry, Air Corps 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Harold Windsor Rice, Signal 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Sam Powell Wagner, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. William Robert Hughes, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Robert Horatio Clagett, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Frank Clark Scofield, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary major), subject to exami- 
nation required by law. 

Second Lt. James Knox Cockrell, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary captain), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. John Ashton Ely, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Wayne George McCarthy, Air 
Corps (temporary major), subject to exami- 
nation required by law. 

Second Lt. Jesse Lee Lewis, Jr., Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Thomas James Hanley 3d, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Severino Martinez, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. John Joseph Short, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Jay Jaynes, Air Corps (tempo- 
rary captain), subject to examination re- 
quired by law. 

Second Lt. Carl Comer Ulsaker, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Robert William Carpenter, Jr., 
Infantry (temporary captain), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. Cecil Kenneth Charbonneau, 
Jr., Coast Artillery Corps (temporary cap- 
tain), subject to examination required by 
law. 


Second Lt. John Dennis Sitterson, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary major), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. Francis Joseph Roberts, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Chester Reed Ladd, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. William Davis Tatsch, Field 
Artillery (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt, Albert Nicholas Thompson, 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt, John Aloysius Ryan, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. Mark Howard Terrel, Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Harry Franklin Boone, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Carl Columbus Hinkle, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. John Clarence Peck, Air Corps 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Walter Walton Dillon, Air Corps 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. John Russell Deane, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. John Lloyd McKee, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. James Boone Bartholomees, In- 
fantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Jacob Baer Cooperhouse, Signal 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Karl Nelson Retzer, Air Corps 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Henry Harmeling, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. James Nicholas Studer, Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Roy Stanley Geiger, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 
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Second Lt. Byron Arthur Evans, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. Thomas Peter Iuliucci, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Robert Henry Ivey, Infantry 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. Ira Welch Thompson, Signal 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt Thomas Harvey Tarver, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain), subject 
to examination required by law. 

Second Lt. William Charles Warren, In- 
fantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Edward Lawrence Corcoran, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Philip Alfred Wyman, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Alien Everett Frawley, 
Corps (temporary first leutenant). 

Second Lt, VanCleave Parro*t Warren, 
Coast. Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. George Thad Buck, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

+ Second Lt. George Denny Hughes, Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. William Franklin Smith, Jr., 
Air Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Lawrence Francis McGuire, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. Howard Lay Burris, Air Corps 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Leon Stann, Air Corps (tempo- 
rary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Fred Cutting Tucker, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Charles Brooks Gracey, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), subject to ex- 
amination required by law.. 

Second Lt. Wyley Lovelace Baxter, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Archibald Donald Fisken, Jr., 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Donald Frank Blaha, Air Corps 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Robert Hilton Offley, Jr., Infan- 
try (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Charles Marmaduke Grimshaw, 
Infantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Samuel William Koster, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Walter Harlen Peirce, Air Corps, 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. Richard David Reinbold, Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Thomas Patrick Furey, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Charles Eugene Robbs, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. William Cloyd Plott, Air Corps 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Linwood Fogg Jordan, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. William Henry Crosson, Jr., 
Field Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. James Norwood Wood, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Ulysses Grant Jones, Jr., Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Claire Alfred Pelton Duffie, Air 
Corps (temporary major), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. Ralph James White, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lt. Harvey Wirt Courtland Shelton, 
Air Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Robert Henry Hinckley, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Robert Houston Townsend, In- 
fantry (temporary major), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. Pierce Anthony Doyle, Jr., 
Signal Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. William Carroll Garland, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 


Air 
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Second Lt. Willis Dale Crittenberger, Jr., 

Field Artillery (temporary lieutenant 
colonel). 


Second Lt. Donald George Jackson, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Alfred Franklin Grieco, In- 
fantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Lawrence Haley Caruthers, Jr., 
Field Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Joe Dean Hennessee, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Albert Edward Hunter, Field 
Artillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Douglas Cunningham Murray, 
Infantry (temporary captain), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt, Lawrence Augustus Adams, Jr., 
Air Corps (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Roy Walter Johnson, Jr,, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Raymond Laurence Miller, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Richard Paul Yeilding, Feld 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Hal Creighton McMaster, Field 
Artillery (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. James Richard Pendergrast, In- 
fantry (temporary captain), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. William Edgar Gernert, Air 
Corps (temporary major). t 

Second Lt. Robert Ramsey Evans, Air Corps 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Lee Emir Cage, Field Artillery 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Robert William Beers, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. Frank Wharton Williams 2d, 
Field Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Robert Arnold Berman, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Joel Beck Stephens, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Edwin Griffin Clapp, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Arthur Robert King, Infantry 
(temporary major), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. Howard Martin Fender, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Thomas Hunter Crary, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Forrest Stewart Gatchel, In- 
fantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt, Wallace Biddle Frank, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. Frederick Weston Hyde, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt, John Clayton Adams, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Robert MacDougall Bringham, 
Infantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Howard Westley Slaton, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Mark John Burke, Air Corps 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. John Richard Murphy, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Joseph Morgan Cannon, Jr., 
Field Artillery (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. James Elwood Josendale, In- 
fantry (temporary first lieutenant}, subject 
to examination required by law. 

Second Lt. Thomas Kennedy Trainer, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Robert Morris Blair, Infantry 

' (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt, Edwin Hall Marks, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Albert Charles Reinert, Infantry 

. (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Frank Butner Clay, Infantry 
temporary captain) 

Second Lt. Leonard John Blissenbach, In- 
fantry (temporary captain). 
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Second Lt. Richard Cutler Miles, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), subject to ex- 
rmination required by law. 

Second Lt. Charles Russell Hill, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Claude Cleo Lumpkin, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Sldney Hooper Young, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Charles Kelly Bortell, Air Corps 
(temporary captain) 

Second Lt. Walter Alfred Divers, Infantry 
(temporary captain) 

Second Lt. David Darwin May, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Peter Talbott Russell, Infantry 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. John Fuller Davis, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Gene Clifford Smith, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lt. Charles Wolcott Ryder, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. David Clark Clagett, Infantry 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. John Wilkinson Heard, Infan- 
try (temporary captain), subject to exam- 
ination required by law. 

Second Lt. Vincent Lincoln Coates, Infan- 
try (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Robert Burnett Spilman, In- 
fantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt John Hurst Westenhoff, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Daniel Edward Halpin, Infantry 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law; 

Second Lt. John William Guckeyson, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. John Boursiquot Rose, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Ernest Johnson White, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Luis John Flanagan, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Richard Martin Scott, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. Henry William Urrutia, Infan- 
try (temporary major), subject to examina- 
tion required by law. 

Second Lt. Charles Ray Rogers, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Edgar Bergman Colladay, Jr., 
Field Artillery (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Donald Eugene Deffke, Air Corps 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt, William Edgar Shedd 3d, Infan- 
try (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Charles Carroll Fishburne, Jr., 
Air Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Richard Patrick Brice, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), subject to exam- 
ination required by law. 

Second Lt. Joe Virgil Morey, Infantry (tem- 
porary captain). 

Second Lt. George Lawrence Eckert, Infan- 
try (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Leonard Samuel Marshall, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Jesse Richard Miles, Jr., Infan- 
try (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. George Rayens Grant, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Frederick Dana Standish 2d, In- 
fantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Donnelly Paul Bolton, Infantry 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. James Savage Braden, Air Corps 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Allan Richard Scullen, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Lynn DeWitt Sifford, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), 
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Second Lt. Charlie Calhoun Coleman, In- 
fantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Samuel Withers Howell, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Allen Monroe Otis, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. William Morris Zimmerman, 
Infantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. James Simmons Timothy, In- 
fantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Albert Edward Seifert, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. George Robert Rew, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Jerome Pershing Ellis, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Thomas Seelye Arms, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Ellwood Tylor Claggett, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Boyd Freeze Walker, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Kenneth Earl Dyson, Air Corps 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Edward Joseph Aileo, Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Lucius DuBignon Clay, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Frederick Charles Uhler, Finance 
Department (temporary captain), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lt. George Doan Rehkopf, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Wilfred Craig Ford, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Samuel Hampton Henton, Jr, 
Air Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Albert McConnell Ward, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Robert George Brugh, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. John Myrddin Davies 3d, Infan- 
try (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Austin Patrick Byrne, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. Richard Stockton Field, Jr., 
Infantry (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Alden McLellan, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Charles Campbell Ettlesen, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Thomas Hasset Ray, Jr., Infan- 
try (temporary first lieutenant), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lt. John Denis Crowley, Jr., Infan- 
try (temporary major), subject to examina- 
tion required by law. 

MEDICAL CORPS 
To be majors 


Capt. James Willis Howard, Medical Corps 
Kni agigi colonel), with rank from May 4, 
Capt. James Sherwood Taylor, Medical 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
May 6, 1945. 
Capt. Jenner Garnett Jones, Medical Corps 
bes acca colonel), with rank from May 8, 
Capt. Eaton Wesley Bennett, Medical Corps 
eras iynaxd colonel), with rank from May 10, 
1945, 
To be captain 
First Lt. Arnold Lewis Field, Medical Corps 
Usp met major), with rank from May 9, 
5. 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be major 

Capt. Dean Stirling Beiter, Dental Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from May 10, 1945. 

To be captains 

First Lt. John Alexander Duthie, Dental 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
May 1, 1945. 

First Lt. Perry Wilson Bascom, Dental 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
May 10, 1945, 


Chandler L, Beach 
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PHARMACY CORPS 
To be first lieutenant 


Second Lt. James Thomas Haden, Pharmacy 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
M^y 27, 1945. 

CHAPLAIN 
To be colonel 


Chaplain (Lt. Col) George Jefferson 
McMurry, United States Army (temporary 
colonel), with rank from May 6, 1945, 


In THE Navy 


The following-named midshipmen to be 
ensigns in the Navy, from the 6th day of 
June 1945: 


Winston S. Abernathy Robert A. Bergs 
George W. Absher, Jr. Alfred McC. Bettis 
Kenneth A. Ackley, Jr. Albert G. Beutler 
James T. Acuff Stuart E. Beyer 
Emil J. Adams Harold Bierman, Jr, 
Robert J. Adams Charles L, Billings 
William H. Adams Charles E. Blackford 
William S. Adams 3d 
Lewis W. Adkins, Jr. James H. Blaes 
Wallace J. Agren Donald D. Biair 
Joseph F. Ahearn John S. Blake 
John J Albright, Jr. Theodore S. Bly 
Albert J. Allen, Jr. Luke J. Boggess 
Homer N. Allen Robert I. Boland, Jr, 
Philip H. Allen Jordan T, Bolton 
William B. Althoff William R. Bonham 
Samuel G. Anders, Jr.John G Boniface 
Alister C. Anderson Thomas F. Booker 
Kenneth E. Anderson Joseph H. Boop 
Raymond M. Ander-John J. Borbidge 

son, Jr, Howard A. Borgerding 
Joseph J. Armao, Jr. Ernest 4. Bouveron 
William F. Armstrong, Llewellyn D. Bowen 

Jr. Roland A. Bowling 
Louis V. Aronson 2d Paul C. Boyd 
Malcolm B. Arthur 2d Harry E. Braddock 
Courtland L. Ashley Edward A. Brady 
Donn L. Ashley Robert L. Brady, Jr. 
Linsey S. Ashley Linwood O. B. Branch, 


Samuel C. Ashton Jr. 
Bert M. Atkinson, Jr. Eugene C. Branson 
Edward C. Atkinson William B. Brantner 
Maurice A. Auger Ansel C. Braseth 
Thomas E. Auger Ralph C. Bretting, Jr. 
William R, Austin Alfred F. Bridger 
Franklin G. Babbitt Daniel J. Brimm 3d 
Richard F. Babcock,Benjamin M. Britain 
Jr. Howard J. Brown 
Robert E, Bacchus Malcolm C. Brown 2d 
Adrian C. Back, Jr. Richard W. Brown, Jr, 
Vincent LeR. Bacon Sherwin B. Brown, Jr, 
John B. Bailey Robert B. Brumsted 
Richard S. Baird John E. Bryant 
John H. Baker Thomas A, Bryce 
Joseph C. Bakos, Jr. Fillmore B. Buchanan 


Jack E. Bucknum 
rea te Dag vim Mariano J. Bucolo 


H: i cr James G. Bumstead 
as 3 hae Sl Earl W. Burdette 
George M. Bard 2d John H. Burhans 
Rudolph 1 Bard, Jr. Arde A. Burki 


David A. Barksdale Donald L. Burns, Jr. 
John F. Barlow James B. Burton 


Robert J. Barnes Lawrence J, Cahalan 
William A. Barnes George A. Caldwell, Jr. 
William B. Barr ,Francls J. Callahan, Jr. 
Vincent W. Barry Herbert E. crag od 
Frederick F. Bass, Jr.J0Seph W. Camp 
Ormon E. Bassett Quincy K, Campbell 


_Reed W. Campbell 
Theodore H. Batchel William E. Campbell 


der 
Samuel L. Candler 
Kenneth E. Bauman 
John R. Baylis bbe P. Cantwell, 


Donald C. Bayly Oscar L. Carey 


John G, Carl 
Henry S; Beard Walter P. Carlin 
Jack S, Beasley Millard A. Carlson 
Michael J. Belensky, Albert J. Carneghi 
Jr. Oscar C. Carr, Jr. 
James C. Bellah Thomas F. Carroll 
Wilson C. Bellenger James P. Cartmell 
Aldo J. Benedetti William R, Casey, Jr. 
Harry L. Benjamin John B. Caskey 
Arthur K. Bennett, Jr. Robert M. Casson 
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Henry A. Cesari 
Lloyd S. Chambers, Jr. 
Lloyd S. Charters 
Benjamin S. Chase 3d 
Thomas C. Chitty 
Nicholas P. Chokas 
Morris A. Christensen 
Kenneth C. Christian- 
son 
George M. Clancy 
Edmund T. Clark 
George T. Clark 
Robert O. Clark 
William D. Clark, Jr. 
Edgar J. Clayton 
George B. Clegg 3d 
Daniel J. Clements, Jr. 
Autry W. Clifton 
Robert C. Cline 
Howard E. Cochran 
Neile H, Coe 
Charles Coffin 
Robert B. Cole 
Harker Collins 
John J. Collins 
John T. Collins 
Thomas J, Connel- 
lan, Jr. 
Richard G. Converse 
Donald O, Conway 
Edward W. Cooke 
Peter MacD, Coope 
Curtis C. Cordell 
Walter N. Corrigan 
Edward J. Costello 
Jack B. Coulter 
Clarence Couture, Jr. 
Charles A. Cox 
Charles B. Coyer 
Robert F. Craig 
William D. Craig 
Robert E. Crawford 
John F., Crehan 
John P. Critchley 
James H. Cronander 
Thomas L, Crooks 
Thomas J. Cross 
Francis J. Crozier 
Robert F. Cuccias 
Hugh Cullman 
Wiiliam N. Culp, Jr. 
Jackson P. Culwell 
Arthur H. Cummings, 
Jr. 
James J. Cunat 
Basil Curnutte, Jr, 
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Philip A. Doherty 
Joseph F., Dolan 
George B. Donahoe 
Robert Doran 
William K. Doty 
Francis S. Dougherty 
John J. Dougherty 
Findly M. Doughty 
Patrick S. Dowling 
Denis-James J. Dow- 
ney 
Carl N. Duberg * 
Harrison G. Dudley 
Louis C. Duesterberg, 
Jr. 
John A. Dugger 
Robert C. Duncan 
Robert Dunn 
Richard A. Dunning 
William J. R. Dun- 
seath 
William W. Dupler 
Granville O. Dutton 
John C. Dwyer 
Thomas J. Dwyer 
William M, Eaton 
Myron Eckhart, Jr. 
Harold Edwards, Jr. 
James W, Edwards 
John P. Eells 
Michael B. Elliott 
Edmund H. Ellis 
George W. Ellis 
Robert L, Ellis 
Richard H. Ellsworth 
Wilson F. Engel, Jr. 
Henry A. Engelmann 
John W, Enyart 
Jobn W. Erickson 
Arthur L. Erikson 
William W. Erwin 
Wiliam L, Fsarey 
Wesley Espy 
James G. Evans 
Richard A. Everist 
John D. Exum 
John F. Fagan, Jr. 
Robert J. Farley 
Harry C. Farmer 
James E. Farner 
William “A” Faucett 
Cyril T. Faulders, Jr. 
Percival N. Fenton, Jr. 
George Ferch 3d 
James W. Ferguson 
Francis E. Field 


Francis H, Curren, Jr. Robert W. Finlay, Jr. 


John G. Curry 
Lee G. Cutchall 
Lewis M. Cutter 


Robert N. Finley 
Victor P. Finos 
Earl W. Fischer, Jr, 


Demosthenes P. Dakos Elmer H. Fisher 


John C. Dale 
Gray O. Daly 
Richard H. Daly 
Richard B. Dana 
John A. Davis, Jr. 
Lonzo R. Davis, Jr. 
Robert A. Davis 
Russell S. Davis, Jr, 
Thomas E. Davis 
William O. Davis, Jr. 
Morgan L. Davison 
Charles E. Day 
Andrew J, Dearman, 
Jr. 
Albert I. Decker 
Edward A. Decker 
Robert G. Dee 
Emerson C. Dehn 
Anthony J. Del Vec- 
chio 
John J. DeMayo, Jr. 
James H. 
Eugene Dente 
Robert J. De Temple 
John G. Devlin 
Robert W. Dibling 
George L. Dickey, Jr. 
Leslie W. Dienst 


Jamec R. M. Fisher 2d 
Samuel L. Fiske 
Thomas R, Fitzgerald 
George M. Foglesong 
Charles T. Fontaine 
Charles J. Forquer 
James E. Forrest 
John J. Forrester 
William D. Forsyth 
Albert L. Foster 
James W. Foust 
Rice L. Fowler 
Eldon B. Frame 
Samuel Francis 
William J. Francy 
James B. Frankel 
George N. Frazier 
Herbert E. Fridge 
Frede F, Froehlich 
William S. Fryer 
Richard “E” Fuller 
William T. Fuller 
Fred W. Furland 
Frederick J. Gaebler, 
Jr. 
Alfred H. Gaehler 
George H. Gardner, Jr. 
Walter P. Gatewood 


Warren D. Dietrichson Raymond A. Gaul, Jr, 


Robert L. Dise 


Robert H. Gautier 


John L. Gawf 
Richard W. Geaney 
Raymond J. Gear 
Harry C. Gee 
Norman F. Geer 
Howard B. Gibbs 
John C. Gibson 
John G. Giedt 


Donald F. Hellwinkel 
Jerome E, Henderson 
William J. Henningsen 
George R. Herbert, Jr. 
John J. Herzog 
Charles M. Hess 
John R. Hess 
Monroe Heumann, Jr. 
Carl R. Gieser Robert T. Hexter 
Gail H. Gilliam William N. Highsmith 
Frederick N. Glaister Nathaniel M. Hill, Jr. 
William A. Glaser Robert B. Hilsabeck 
Claude M. Glenn, Jr. Lester G. Hinchcliff, 
Allan N. Glennon Jr. 
Henry P. Glindeman,John J. Holden 

Jr. Edward Holkovic 
Charles C. Goldstein Joseph T. Holleman 
Edward D.Goloway Bennett W. Hooks 
Daniel C. Good Walter R. Horner 
Eli W. Goode Woodrow W. Hourigan 
Walter Gorak James V. Houston 
Jack G. Gordon, George D. Howard 
Joseph J. Gorski William R. Howard 
Robert J. Gorton Raymond E. Howe 
James “V” Goure Richard F. Hubbard 
Henry Graefe Wiliam E. Huddieston 
Sylvester M. Graff William M. Huey 
William S. Graham John A. Hughes 
Earnest B. Granville James E: Hugus 
Luther J. Graves, Jr, Cecil H. Hull 
Jacob Green DeWitt T. Hunter, Jr. 
Joseph M. Greene Donald W. Huszagh 
Burniel K. Greenwood Robert S. Hutches 
Earle S. Greenwood b pc A. Hutcheson, 
Sa N e sa Rocco F. Iacobelli 
Charles H. Grimths James P. Irvine, Jr. 
Nicholas Grkovic 3 


Robert G. Iverson 
Charles D. Grojean 
Thomas B. Groves Charles E. Jackson, Jr. 


Joseph A. Jackson 
Jack E. Guentz James P. Jackson, Jr. 
Richard I. Gulick Laurence L. Jackson 
Victor R. Gullatt i d 
John G. Gullette z 
Nels A. Gunderson Harold: W. Jacobs 

John A. Jacobsen 
Charles H. Guy, Jr. Arthur F. Jacobus 
Peter P. Gwiazdowski Donald F. B. Jameson 
Frank 8. Haak, Jr. Edward Jamosky 


Alvia A. Hafer John A. Jandrall 
John H. Hale Norlin A. Jankovsky 
Robert S. Haley James H. Janson 
Arthur P. Hall, Jr. John A, Jennings, Jr. 
Richard P. Hall Charles McC. Johnson, 
Walter D. Hall Jr. 

John J, Haller Dean R. Johnson, Jr. 
Harold A.Hamberg John R. Johnson 


Luther Hamilton, Jr. Montford T. Johnson, 
Howard A. Hammell Jr. 


Stewart F., Hancock, Oliver T. Johnson 
Jr. Peter W. Johnson 
Waliace W. Hankins, Thomas P. Johnson 
Jr, Frank C. Johnston, Jr, 
Robert J. Hanks Frank 8. Johnston 
John E. Hansen Thomson Q. Johnston 
Anton C.Hansmann Albert C. Jones 
William V. Hanson Andrew L. Jones 
Wade L. Hardy, Jr. Francis F. Jones, Jr. 
Peter A. Haring John M. Jones 
Wick R. Harlan, Jr. William F. Jones 
Charles W. Harman Edward C. Jordan 
Frank D. Harmer, Jr. Holland B. Judkins, Jr. 
Dale S. Harris Louis La V. Junod 
James L. Harris William E. Kaloupek 
Carten M. Hart Brian “B” Kane, Jr. 
John E, Hart Alfred S. Karch 
Robert R. Hart John Kaufman 
Theodore R. Hartley Robert Y. Kaufman 
Frederick R. Haselton, John S. Kearns 
Jr. , ene pet 
ac . Kelley 
Robert H. Haslett Frank “J” Kelley 3d 
Vaughan S. Hastings George R. Kell 
Atticus H. Hatsell, E opened 
e D. Kelly, Jr. 
John W. Haupt Charles E. Kendrick 
Arthur M. Hayes, Jr. Edward L. Kennedy 
Wilford E. Hayes John W. Kennedy, Jr. 
John L. Hayward Robert S. Kennedy 
Jerry D. Heath Cletus W. Kennelly 2d 
Donald A. Heberling Thomas J. Kenny 
Bernard A, Heesacker John “L” Kent 
Thomas G., Hefferon Eugene C. Kenyon, Jr, 


Francis X. Kern 3d 
Homer A. Key, Jr. 
William Killefer, Jr. 
David D. Kilpatrick 
Ord Kimzey, Jr. 
William T. Kinder 
Franklin T. King 
John D. King 
Kenneth K. King 
Edward J. Kingsbury, 


Jr. 
Arthur H. Kinneberg 
Lee A. Kirstein 
Charles E. Kloss 
George J. Klug 
Eldon H. Knape 
Richard H. Knight 
Ferdinand B. Koch 
Simon W. Koenig, Jr. 
John F. Kohler 3d 
Roland F. Korbes- 
meyer 
Robert N. Krause 
Donald D. Kucharo 
Adam P. Kulik 
Robert M. LaBarron 
Dixon Lademan 
Albert M. LaLande, Jr. 
Kenneth R. Lampton 
Dwight A. Lane 
Edward Lange 
John C. Langford 
Justin E. Langille 3d 
Donald L. Larson 
Robert F. Latham 
Francis M. Lavelle 
Renn M. Lawrence 
Donald M. Layton 
Robert L. Ledbetter, 
Jr. 
Jerome A. Lee, Jr. 
William B. Leffingwell 
Armand F. F. Legare 
David T. Leighton 
Andrew A, Lemeshew- 
sky 
Walter G. Lessmann 
Robert J. Leuschner 
Saul Levine 
Robert S. Lichtenberg 
Richard G. Liebsl 
Creighton D. Lilly 
Donald B. Lindsay 
John R. Lindsay 
Donald J. List 
John B. Little 
Ernest J. Litty 
Clarence F, Logan 
Sumner A. Long 
William F. Longton 
Theodore ©. Lonn- 
quest, Jr. 
Robert Looker 
Jack E. Loper 
Edwin F. Lord 
Paul J. Love 
John E. Lowell 
Ernest E. Lowen 
Cecil R. Lubitz 
Fielding G. Lucas 
Harvey E. Lyon 
James O. Lyon 
John W. Lyons, Jr. 
Kenneth H. Lyons 
Richard T. Lyons 
William A. Lyster 
Robert C. Mabbitt 
Richard W. Mabee 
Albert P. MacDonald, 
Jr. 
Harry R. Macdonald, 
Jr. 
Glen G. Macon 
John W. Macy, Jr. 
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Harrison J. Martell 
Benjamin S. Martin 
John T. Martin 
Lealyn E. Martin 
John Mascenik 
Anthony M. Masich, Jr. 
William Massarella 
Howard A. Mather 
Ellery M. Matthews 
John J. Matusiewicz 
Charles C. Mauldin 
Richard D. Maxson 
Luther E. Mayes, Jr. 
George W. Mayo, Jr. 
Marshall T. Mays 
Robert E. McCall 
John H. McCalla 
Arnold K. McClay 
Robert A, McClelland 
3a 
Robert M. McConnell 
Thomas J. McCook 
Robert E. McCormack, 
Jr. 
Nelson J. McDermott, 
Jr. 
Robert L. McElroy, Jr. 
Clinton G. McGovern 
John R. McGrath 
Robert G. McIntyre 
John K. McKay 
Kenneth I. McKay, Jr. 
Irvin J. McKeand 
Robert P. McKenzie 
John A. McKinney 
John H. McKnight 
Robert B. McMurdo 
John F, McNamee 3d 
Henry M. McPhillips, 
Jr. 
Hezzie B. McWhorter 
John K. Mealy, Jr. 
Maurice L. Medcalfe 
Robert E. Megee, Jr. 
William T. Melis 
Charles G. K. Memory 
Keith S. Messenger 
John J. Metschl 
Robert L. Metzger 
Richard L. Metzler 
Joseph S. Meyer 
Richard M. Middleton 
Charles R. Miller, Jr. 
Kirk C. Miller, Jr, 
Russell B. Miller 
Yale M. Miller 
Robert D. Milloy 
Herbert D. Mills, Jr. 
Lewis M. Millsaps 
Paul N. Mitchel 
Harlie L, Mize 
McFaddin Moise 
Brooke Montgomery 
William R. Montgom- 
ery 
George R. Monthan 
Herbert W. Moody 
James A. Moore 
Lester Moore, Jr. 
Robert B. Moore 
Richard S. Moore 
Thomas L. Moran 
Arthur J. Morrow 
Kenneth L. Morse 
William W. Morton 
Edison E. Mouton 
Dale F. Mueller 
Wendell B. Muncie 


David L. Munns 


John E. Murdock, Jr, 
Baxter H. Murphree 
John R. Murray, Jy 
John T. Murray, Jr. 
Harry Muschenheim, 


Jr. 
Douglas J. Nankervis 


Hayden R. Maginnis Valentin Nasipak 
Edmund B. Mahinske Robert O. Newbern 


Milton C. Mapes, Jr. 
Luther W. Maples, Jr. 
William C. Marble 
John C. Marsh 


Dale E. Newman 


James E. Nichols 


Hubert M. Nicholson, 


Jr, 


1945 


William C. Nicklas, Jr. William H. Robinson, 
William J. Nicol dr. 
William G. Nobmann Douglas F. Rodgers 
Nicholas B. Norris, Jr. David A. Rogers 
William H.Northup Frank W. Rogers 
Corliss R. Nugent Harris G. Rogers, Jr. 
William R. O'Brien Harry M. Rogers 
Joseph L, Ochoa John B. Rogers 
Edward C. Olson Albert E. Rose, Jr. 
Alfred C. O'Neal Marvin I. Rosenbloom 
Gerald P, O'Neil William S. Rothwell 
Henry Ortland 34 Don J. Roulstone 
Byron Osterweil Vernon K. Roux 
Vincent B. Otten Robert H. Royer 
Russeil “M” Owen John P. Ruckel 
Robert A. Page Charles A. Rulon 
Arffiur V. Paletti John A. Rusling 3d 
Robert R. Park, Jr. Joseph W. Russel 
Robert E. Parker Herbert E. Salter 
Frank Parrish, Jr. Alvin N. Sampson 
Harvey S. Parrish, Jr. william H. Sandeford 
Forrest. C. Parry Milton S. Sartain 
Robert C. Parsons Edward M. Saunders 
Hugh B. Patton, Jr. Walter E. Saunders, 
John A. Paul Jr. 
George P, Pavis Stuart Savage, Jr. 
Preston A. Peak George H. Sawyer 
Francis E. Pearson 3d Robert B. Schabacker 
Robert Q. Pegram, Jr. Thomas M. Schifanelli 
Philip B. Pennington Walter M. Schirra, Jr. 
Rohe V. Pennington, Wesley H. Schmidt 
Jr. Herbert G. Schoon- 
Harmon C. Penny maker 
John H. Penny Henry Schultz 


William R. Steers 
Robertson Stevens 
Fred A. Stevenson 
Marshall T. Steves 
Jack R., Stickels 
Hubert M. Stiles 
Richard E. Stockwell 
Cecil C. Stout 
Joseph 8. Stouten- 
burgh 
Walter D. Strang 
Frank T. Street, Jr. 
Paul J. Stueve p 
William O'N. Suddath 
Charles A. Sueur 
Bruce M. Sullivan 
Joseph J. Sullivan 
Richard J. Sullivan 
John A. Sutherland 2d 
John M. Swanberg 
Earl T. Swanson 
Robert McL. Swanson 
Wayne H. Swanson 
George W. Tarleton 
Conway A. Taylor 
Frank H. Taylor 2d 
John L. Taylor 
John R, Taylor, Jr. 
Perry R. Taylor, Jr. 
Russell D. Taylor 
Thomas E. Taylor 
William E. Taylor 
Albert H. Thomas, Jr. 
Harwell B. Thompson 
John C. Thompson, Jr. 
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Charles W. Walker, Jr. 
Daniel Walker 

David M. Walker 

Earl E. Walker, Jr. 
Harry C. Walker 
James W. Wallace 
John A. Walsh 
Albion W. Walton, Jr. 
Xenophon ©. Ward 
Martin C. Warmath 
John L. Walsh 
James A. Wasner 
Harry A. Watson 
Jack T. Watson 

Jesse R, Watt 
Thomas B. Watt, Jr. 
Roy B. Weaver 

Walter A. Weaver, Jr. 
Walter C. Weaver 
William M. Webb 
John D. Weber 
William J. Weber, Jr. 
Robert J. Webster 
Robert E. Weidner 
Howard LeR. Weigle 
Robert A. Weir 
James E. Weirich 
Robert O. Welander 
Donald L, Weldon 
Robert H. Wertheim 
Robert W. Wesson 
Richard E. West 
Elmer T. Westfall 
Wiliam F. Whalen, Jr, 
Allan E. White 


Frederick O: Peregoy, Paul A, Schwemley 


Jr, 
Jack B. Perkins 
Wiliam L. Perkins 
Joseph 8. Perszyk, Jr. 
Bernard Peters 


Miles B. Scofield, Jr. 
Jackson E. Scott 
Richard Y. Scott 
Thomas F. Scott, Jr. 
Wiley A. Scott 


William K., Petticrew. John A. Seargeant 


Jr. 


Stanley G. Seccombe, 


William R. Pfefferkorn Jr, 


Henry E. Phelps 
Robert G. Phillips 
Robert M. Pickrell 
Joħn J. Pilcher, Jr. 
Donald F. Pillen 
Marcellus T. Pitz 
Philip F. Plummer 
William B. Polhemus 
Justin Popa 
William H. Porter 
Robert N. Poulsen 
Denzil L., Pritchard 
Raymond J. Quallen 
Joseph B. Quigley 


Gorden E. Selig 
Homer B. Sewell, Jr. 
Edward J. Sheehy 
Benjamin F. Sherman, 


Jr. 
John R, Shields, Jr. 
Howard B. Shofner, Jr. 
Leroy B. Shrode 
Merle L. Shumaker 
John A. Sickel 
Nicholas M. Sidrow 
Norris E. Sills 
Minot Simons 2d 
William H. Simonson 


William R. Quisen- James J. Simpson 


berry. 
Richard D. Rabe 
Fred H. Radloff 
Samuel G. Rae 
Richard L, Rahn 
David H. Rankin 


Wiliam E. Simpson 
Joseph S. Sinclair 
LeRoy J. E. Sindell 
Edward O. Skidmore 
Joseph L. Skoog, Jr. 
Charles J. Slawson 


Sherrill S. Rathbun, William E. Slesnick 


Jr. 
Paul W. Ratte 
Troy G. Ray 
George A. Reaves 3d 
Lawrence E. Redden 
William R. Reekie 
Glenn A. Reiff 


Joseph T. Small 
Daniel F. Smith 
Donald W. Smith. 
Franklin Smith, Jr. 
Henry P, Smith 
Joseph A. Smith, Jr. 
James McK, Smith, Jr, 
James R. Smith 


Samuel W. Reingvartz James T. Smith 


John E. Renn 


Lloyd S. Smith, Jr. 


Hugh D. Reynolds, Jr-Lorin W. Smith 3d 


Harry E. Rhoads 
Hallie P. Rice 
Paul B. Richards 


Perry N. Smith 
William R. Smith 3d 
Henry F. Snelling 


Richard P. Richard- penis Snider 


son, Jr. 
Charles A, Riehl 
Wallace M. Riggs 
Fred P. Ritchie, Jr. 
James D. Rives, Jr. 


Macon St. C. Snowden 
Robert B. Snowden 
Bernard L. Snyder, Jr. 
Karl E. Sommerlatte 
William G, Spangle 24 


Horace B. Robertson, William S. Spangler 


Jr. 


Harvey E. Spoerl, Jr. 


Robert H. Robeson, Jr.Albert T. Sprague 3d 


Errol W. Robinson 
Gordon E. Robinson 
Jackson R. Robinson 


Phil T. Sprickman 
William C. Stack 
Lawrence E. Stahl 


. Thomas H. Clark, Jr. 


Robert D. Thompson Arthur T. White 
William E. Thrasher, Ira R. White 
Jr. Lloyd R. White, Jr. 
Wilbur F. Tiemann, Jr. Ray B. White 
John M. Tierney Robert J. White 
Emory G. Tiffany Stuart A. White 
Clark W. Tinch Henry S. Whittier 
Robert S. Tisdale Alfred J. Whittle, Jr. 
Gordon H. Tittemore Lester C. Wibie 
William T.Toutant Frederic F. Wiede- 
Robert V. Towner mann 
William C. Travis Daniel T. Wieland, Jr. 
Edmund J. Treacy Burr C. Wilcox, Jr. 
Jack D, Trombla Charles V. Wilhoit, Jr. 
Robert J. Trott Elbert H. Willett 
Carl F. Turk Charles §. Williams, 
Miles D. J. Turley, Jr. Jr. 
Harlan M. Twible Francis H. Williams 
Robert A. D. Uhwat Winston C. Williams 
Charles D., Ullman William H. Williams 
Harry N. Upthegrove David C. Williamson 
Alexander W. Urqu- Robert Williamson 2d 
hart, Jr. Henry R. Wilson 
Richard A. Vaill Richard H. Wilson 
Andrew J. Valentine Rodney K. Wingo 
Gabriel E. Valenty, Jr. Bruce A, Winner 
James J. VanAntwerp, Joseph R. Winslow, Jr. 
Jr. Edward F. Wolf 
Verlyn Van Curen John M. Wolfe 
Alan J. Vandermade Charles E. Woods 
Walter W. Vander Charles R. Woolums 
Wolk, Jr. Robert L. Wright 
Stanley K., Van Stone Donald M. Wynne 
Richard S. Vardy Seymour Yalen 
James P, Vaughan, Jr. Gordon L, Yeo 
John W. Viele Robert H. Yerbury 
Everton P. Vosburgh, Erwin P. Young, Jr. 
Jr. Levio E. Zeni 
Henry M. Waddell, Jr. Martin “M” Zenni 
Kenneth A. Wade Stanley Zipser 
Paul R. Wagner Reginald R. Zisette, Jr. 
Stoddard S. Waldron Richard A. Zyvoloski 
The following-named midshipmen to be 
assistant paymasters in the Navy, with the 


rank of ensign, from the 6th day of June 
1945; 


Alfred W. Albert 
George F. Aroyan 


Martin L. Frank 
Willard C. Gieseke 


William R. Baker Eugene Gralla 
James L. Bellamy Augustine W. Hamp- 
Alva M. Bowan, Jr. ton, Jr. 


Robert M. Boyle Keliey V. Holbert 
Norman R. Kephart 
Leslie O. Larson, Jr. 
Ray F. Larson 


Simon J. Lonergan, Jr. 


Donald T. Conover 
James W. Currie 
Frederick D. Eble 
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Malcolm W. MacDon-Robert K. Stoner 

ald Richard C. Thompson 
Charles M. Robinson Richard T. Tinney 
Stephen W. Rowen William J. Vogel 
Robert A. Spargo 


The following named midshipmen to be 
second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, from 
the 6th day of June 1945: 

Saul H. Auslander Donald E. Holben 
Paul W. Barcus Louis S. Hollier, Jr. 
Raderick C. Bonner George E. Hosey, Jr. 
Edwin “A" Burns John 8. Kappock 
John C. Butner 3d Thomas D. Kehoe 
Marco M. Campanile Orin D. Krone 
David A. Clement Clarence G. Moony, Jr. 
Theodore H. Collora Robert F. Mott 
‘Theodore T. Culpepper William H. Peck 
Raymond C. Damm Chester ©. Penney, Jr. 
Frank E. Donner Robert H. Piehl 
Robert E: Downen Lawrence F. Quigley, 
William F., Dyroff Jr. 
Thomas R. Freeman Rudolph J. Radick 
Nolan R. Gibbons James R. Schoen 
Gerald W. Gibson Raymond B. Spicer 
Ronald L. Glendin- Joseph T, Thompson 
ning Charles T. Westcott 
Joseph S. Hall 

Ensign Jackson W. Clark, A-V (N), United 
States Naval Reserve, to be an ensign in the 
Navy, to rank from the 5th day of August 
1942, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 30 (legislative day of 
April 16), 1945: 

In THE Navy 
FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE 
To be rear admiral, al Jrom August 10, 
19 

Carl F. Holden 
To be commodores, to continue while serving 

as commanders of transport squadrons, and 

until reporting for other permanent duty 

Edwin T. Short 

Samuel P. Jenkins 

Alexander S. Wotherspoon 


To be commodore, to continue while serving 
as chief of staff to commander, Hawatian 
Sea Frontier, and until reporting jor other 
permanent duty 
Harvey E. Overesch 

To be commodore, to continue while serving 
as commander, motor torpedo boat squad- 
rons, United States Pacific Fleet, and until 
reporting jor other permanent duty 
Richard W. Bates 

REGULAR SERVICE 

The nominations of Winston S. Abernathy 
and others, to be ensigns in the Navy, to rank 
from June 6, 1945, and the nominations of 
Alfred W. Albert and others, to be assistant 
paymasters in the Navy, with the rank of 
ensign, from June 6, 1945. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The nominations of Saul Auslander and 
others, to be second lieutenants in the 
Marine Corps, from June 6, 1945. 

(Nore.—A full list of all persons whose 
nominations to be ensigns or assistant pay- 
masters in the Navy, or second lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps, which were confirmed 
today, may be found at the end of the Sen- 
ate proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for today, under the caption “Nominations.”) 

POSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 
Dudley B. Hutchinson, Ashdown. 
“Gordon O. Thomasson, Magazine, 
ILLINOIS 

Harold Klinke, Alton. 

Victoria J. Ksycki, Dubois. 

Woodrow W. Hynous, Fox River Grove. 


Blanche Nelder, Godfrey. 
Verna M. Boal, Hillside. 
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Poy I. Smith, Joy. 
Horace E. Hipkins, Liberty. 
Edwin H. Barmore, Winfield. 


KENTUCKY 
Anna H. Render, McHenry. 
B. Bates, North Middletown, 
Harry C. Thomas, Owenton. 
Jessie Mitchell, Salem. 


NEBRASKA 
Samuel Broekema, Hickman. 
Genevieve W. Pilkington, Wallace. 
OREGON 
Josephine M. Hogue, Grass Valley. 
Bessie K. Gardner, Huntington. 
TENNESSEE 


Rosamond V. Earnest, Afton. 
Mary. A. Martin, Crab Orchard. 
Roy A. Gilbert, Jackson. 
George E. Bowling, Oak Ridge. 
Clyde J. Mahan, Russellville, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Aprit 30, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who hast illumined the 
earth with the radiant splendor of a new 
day, we are grateful for Thy continuing 
providence and unfailing love. 

Grant that we may meet our tasks and 
responsibilities serenely and coura- 
geously. Give us a contributing and 
participating view of life, and may it be 
the goal of all our aspirations to minis- 
ter to the needs of humanity and to seek 
Thy glory. 

We pray that the officers and Members 
of this legislative body may be the hon- 
ored servants of the Lord to keep our 
beloved country in the vanguard of the 
upward march toward the final triumph 
of righteousness and the building of the 
kingdom of peace. ° 

In the name of the Christ our Saviour, 
we give the praise. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, April 27, 1945, was read and ap- 
proved. 

ELECTION TO COMMITTEE ON MEMORIALS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a resolution (H. Res, 
235) and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That C. W. (Runt) BISHOP, of 
Illinois, be, and he is hereby, elected to the 
Committee on Memorials of the House of 
Representatives. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


NEWS REEL PICTURES OF GERMAN 
ATROCITIES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 3 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
informed that Pathe News has arranged 
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to show in the Senate caucus room, 318 
Senate Office Building, at 3 o’clock and 
also at 3:30 this afternoon some pictures 
of German atrocities which will be re- 
leased later in the week to the theaters. 
The showing of these news reels will con- 
sume about 10 minutes. Members of the 
House and members of the Press Gallery 
are invited to attend either one of these 
two showings of the pictures, the first 
one at 3 o’clock and the other at 3:30. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also informed by the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee that a resolution will be reported 
out of that committee, and the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon) will 
ask to call it up tomorrow, which I have 
agreed to. I understand this matter will 
not take long. It is an emergency appro- 
priation necessary to take care of the 
Panama Railroad annuities and also an 
appropriation for St. Elizabeths Hospital 
to take care of patients that were not 
anticipated. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be in order to take up tomorrow, after 
reading of the Journal and disposition 
of matters on the Speaker's table, and to 
consider under the rules of the House, 
the resolution to which the gentleman 
has just referred, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 174. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would be willing 
to have the resolution taken up by con- 
sent. It simply provides $600,000 to meet 

» absolute obligations of the Government 
which cannot be avoided. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, in view of 
the statement made by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr, TABER] that it will 
not take any time to consider this reso- 
lution, could the gentleman from Mis- 
souri advise the House how long con- 
sideration of this resolution will take to- 
morrow? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I trust it 
will not take a great deal of time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PRIEST asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances, in one to in- 


clude a prize-winning essay written by~ 


Pvt. Martin A. Watkins and in the other 
to include an editorial. 

Mr. SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include a resolution 
adopted by the St. Louis Archdiocesan 
Union of Holy Name Societies. 

Mr. HUBER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and to include a statement by 
P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the board, 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and also 
to extend his remarks in the REcorp and 
to include a resolution passed by the 
Akron Industrial Union Council. C. I. O. 
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THE ITALIAN FRONT 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed cor 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Oxla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

NOW IS THE TIME 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
every Member of Congress should be en- 
couraged to go to the war fronts at this 
time. They could go in groups af a 
dozen or more. Each Representative 
maintains the respect of his own district 
and Nation, and the public needs to know 
all the facts obtainable, especially at a 
tim? when the “werewolves” on the 
eastern front and the “rats” on the west- 
ern horizon are howling and gnawing to 
the last breath. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that a representative of the State press 
association of each State should be sent 
to the fighting areas, in order that the 
smaller daily and weekly papers might 
obtain the cold, hard facts which may be 
relayed to the folks in the short grass, 
forks of the creek, and every nook and 
corner of the countrysides. 

Mr. Speaker, I have conferred with 
many Members and I believe my obser- 
vations represent the sentiment of nearly 
every one of them. I trust that my sug- 
gestions will merit the consideration of 
the Speaker and General Marshall. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. THOM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include two editorials from 
the Springfield Republican. 

Mr. DE LACY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances; in one to extend 
his remarks on the heroism of Pvt. John 
H. Dunn, Jr., and include certain dis- 
patches setting forth the facts and in 
the other to include an editorial from 
the New World. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include a brief editorial 
from the Dallas News. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article from 
the Washington Times-Herald by Stan- 
ley Johnston relative to the fifth col- 
umnists in Mexico against the United 
States. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, there is nothing in that 
article that refers to the Weirs, the Pews, 
and the Du Ponts and other patriotic 
people in reference to being Fascists, is 
there? 

Mr. SABATH. No. This deals with 
fifth columnists in Mexico against the 
United States. 

Mr. RICH. As long as those mea are 
doing as much for ‘America as they are, 
there is no reason why we should insert 
articles in the Recorp trying to belittle 
them. They are great Americans, and 
we ought to honor and respect them. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recor and include an edi- 
torial urging the adoption of extension of 
trade agreements. 

Mr. HOPE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution adopted 
by the American Legion, Wellington, 
Kans. 

Mr. ADAMS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a concurrent reso- 
lution adopted by the New Hampshire 
Legislature relative to the Jewish Com- 
monwealth of Palestine. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on tomorrow, at the conclusion of the 
legislative program of the day and fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 15 minutes on the subject of 
cancer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objecticn. 


TWO-THIRDS RULE 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a letter which I wish to 
read into the Record. It is here called to 
your attention because it is unusual in 
its strength, simplicity, and the number 
of outstanding organizations signing it. 
The letter follows: 


We, the undersigned, strongly endorse the 
Sumners resolution (H. R. 60) as a means of 
implementing American leadership in the 
cause of world peace. 

The two-thirds rule must be changed. At 
no place in all American jurisprudence does 
the dead hand of the past lie so heavily across 
the path of the future. 

The views of most of our organizations are 
expressed in the hearings before the Judiciary 
Committee of the House. 

We are convinced that the vast majority 
of the American people are vitally interested 
in the passage of this resolution and hope 
you will give it your active support. 

Sincerely yours, 

FLORENCE WYCKOFF, P 

National Board Member, National 
Consumers’ League. 

FREDERICK C. MCKEE, 

Chairman, Political Committee, 
Americas United for World 
Organization, Inc. 

MILDRED G. WELT, 

National President, National Coun- 

cil of Jewish Women, Ine. 
Mrs. AUSTIN STONE, 

Legislative Chairman, National 

Women’s Trade Union League. 
Miss ANNA LORD STRAUSS, 

President Chairman, National League 

of Women Voters. 
ANN KELTON WILEY, 
(Mrs. Harvey W.) 

Chairman, Department of Legisla- 
tion, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. NORMAN WHITEHOUSE, 

National Chairman, Women’s Action 
Committee jor Victory and Last- 
ing Peace. 
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O. P. A. DELAY 


Mr. BARDEN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. _Mr. Speaker, I have 
on previous occasions commented on the 
terrible conditions existing in that 
branch of the O. P. A. which has to do 
with control of agricultural products, and 
especially fresh fruits and vegetables. 
I now arise for the purpose of bringing 
to the attention of the House a specific 
illustration of inefficiency, almost to the 
criminal degree, and show the cost of 
this inefficiency to the farmers. 

Just prior to March 21, Senator Stew- 
ART, of Tennessee, and I requested Chair- 
man FLANNAGAN of the House Agriculture 
Committee to appoint a subcommittee 
for the purpose of going into the prob- 
lem confronted by the strawberry grow- 
ers. He appointed the committee; the 
committee held its hearings on March 
21 and 22, at which time representatives 
from the War Food Administration and 
the O. P. A. were present and testified. 

The chief representative of the O. P. A. 
was Mr. Edward F. Phelps, Chief, Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch of the 
O. P. A., who reported himself as being 
at the head of the Wholesale and Retail 
Price Section. At that time he was 
made well aware of the problem con- 
fronting the growers. The growers were 
then confronting a drought of many 
weeks. On about April 7 the strawberry- 
producing area suffered a frost, and the 
frost, together with that 6 or 8 weeks 
of drought constituted such a disaster 
that the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics was called upon to make an inves- 
tigation to determine to what extent 
the disaster had affected production, 
looking toward the adjustment of the 
price by the O. P. A. under the disaster 


-clause contained in the O. P, A. Act. 


The Division of Agricultural Statistics 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
gathered the statistics during the week 
of April 9 and it showed a reduction in 
production of 42 percent below average. 
This information was available to W. F, 
A. and the O. P. A. on April 16. I per- 
sonally talked to all three agencies and 
urged that it be treated as an emergency, 
because the price under the O. P. A. reg- 
ulation was forced down approximately 
$3 per crate on April 15. 

The report from the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, signed by Mr. Paul 
L. Koenig, head of Agricultural Statistics, 
was sent to Mr. E. A. Meyer, Chief of 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch of the Office 
of Marketing Services, W. F. A., and a 
copy to Mr. Kenneth H. Jenkins, Food 
Price Division, O. P. A., who in turn 
passed this information to Mr. Frank 
Gindick, to Mr. Edward F. Phelps, and 
others in the Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch. 

I, during this time, was pressing them 
daily and almost hourly, begging them to 
rush this matter, that the strawberry 
season was fast coming to a close, and 
unless it was put into effect immediately 
the producers would suffer- irreparable 
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loss. This did not seem to interest them, 
and they went slowly on their way, 
while the Department of Agriculture 
stood quietly by. 

Finally the order was issued by the 
O. P. A. and appeared in the Federal 
Register April 28, 1945, increasing the 
price 5% cents per quart or $1.32 per 
crate. Mind you, this was based upon a 
disaster which had occurred prior to 
April 10. 

Now what is the effect of such careless, 
inefficient, and disinterested handling of 
this matter in two markets, which are 
just two of many in the strawberry sec- 
tion? At Wallace, N. C., from April 16 to 
April 26, inclusive, there was sold on that 
market 29,333 crates of strawberries. On 
the Chadbourn, N. C., market there was 
sold 20,004 crates, making a total on 
these two markets of 49,337 crates; and 
bear in mind that these two markets 
constitute only a small percentage of the 
markets in that marketing area. Multi- 
ply 49,337 by $1.32 and we have $65,124.84 
representing the money which the 
B. A. E., the O. P. A., and the W. F. A, by 
their official acts admitted the farmers 
were entitled to; but the delay of the 
order deprived them of this. 

These farmers had already been hit by 
frost and drought, and it seems to me 
that was enough without having men like 
Mr. Phelps, and Mr. Gindick and others 
juggling figures and delaying relief until 
the entire crop had been sold with the ex- 
ception of 5 percent remaining in the 
fields. 

It is high time this Congress should 
take official notice of such conduct on the 
part of officials and see that they are re- 
moved from office, thereby relieving the 
farmers’ backs of unnecessary burdens. 

While I am on this sybject, and since 
I have spent so much time in tracing the 
history of this order and in observing the 
conduct of the Fruit and Vegetable Sec- 
tion, let me say that out of Mr. Edward 
F. Phelps’ own mouth came the admis- 
sion that they had provided for a mark- 
up of $3.40 per crate for retailers. When 
I asked him on March 21 how they ever 
reached such unreasonably high figures 
and if he did not think that was an un- 
reasonable profit, his reply was—and I 
quote him: 


If you want my personal opinion though, I 
think our retail margin is slightly excessive. 


In summing up this situation, I am 
forced to the conclusion that we have a 
group of ex-wholesalers and retailers op- 
erating the Fruit and Vegetable Section 
or Branch of the O. P. A. who are more 
than tough on the producers, will pay no 
attention whatever to the Industry Ad- 
visory Committees appointed, are very 
careful to protect retailers and whole- 
salers, and the public pays the price. 

I quote here a statement from a mem- 
ber of the O. P. A. Fresh Berry Industry 
Advisory Committee from North Caro- 
lina, which, in my opinion, is quite in- 
teresting in connection with this picture: 

It is my opinion that strawberries are no 
higher to the consumer during the first part 
of 1944 and until they were placed under a 
ceiling than they were after the ceiling was 
effective. The retail merchant has a right 
to mark up 34 percent on strawberries above 
the cost of berries delivered to his store. 
Such a mark-up he never dreamed of before 
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O. P. A. gave it to him. In other words, a 
ceiling on strawberries does not reduce the 
price to the consumer at all, For 15 years 
we have been building up the quality of 
strawberries through our system of market- 
ing in paying the highest price for the best 
strawberries and our growers have made every 
effort to put up a standard quality pack in 
order to be rewarded in price, but now, with 
an exceedingly small volume and a very great 
demand, the growers get the same price re- 
gardless of quality, and this has caused him 
to disregard putting up a standard quality 
package, because, on account of the ceiling, 
he gets the same price for his strawberries. 
‘This will eventually establish a reputation for 
strawberries that the consumer will not buy 
our strawberries. In other words, a ceiling on 
strawberries will “kill the goose that lays the 
egg.” 


May I add here that, from my observa- 
tion, I have reached the following con- 
clusion, that it is high time for the De- 
partment of Agriculture to begin to give 
more of its attention to the all-important 
matter of furthering and protecting agri- 
culture. The W. F. A. is not in line with 
the O. P. A. on the strawberry question— 
how many more commodities I do not 
know—nor are the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; but these sport- 
model agriculturist and streamlined 
economists of the hipper-dipper type 
have moved into the O. P. A. and onto 
the Department of Agriculture and farmi- 
ers and virtually taken over. 

If the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Honorable Claude Wickard, is too modest 
to step in and put up the fight necessary 
to protect the farmers, then, as much as 
I like the gentleman, I wish he would step 
aside and let someone occupy that place 
who will have no hesitancy in curbing the 
O. P, A. when it begins to do those things 
that will result in not only retarding pro- 
duction but imposing hardships upon the 
producers. 

Those of us representing districts that 
produce fruits and vegetables are quite 
familiar with both the attitude and ac- 
tions of Mr. Gindick, Mr. Phelps, and 
their assistants in the O. P. A.; and I, for 
one, say it is time to remove those gen- 
tlemen, send them back to their whole- 
sale or retail business, and let someone 
step in who can hold the scales of justice 
on a little more even balance. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SCRIVNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include certain resolutions 
adopted by the American Legion, Second 
District of Kansas. 

Mr. STEFAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
» Recorp and include an article from the 
Reader’s Digest. 

Mr. ELLIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 


INDIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the 1equest of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time to read the following 
letter I have received from a constituent: 


The Hon. Wm. C. COLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dzar Sir: I am a resident of Maysville, Mo. 
I have lived in India for 14 years in educa- 
tional work, leaving there early last summer, 
and I have deep convictions concerning the 
necessity for Indian independence at the 
earliest possible date. 

Will you kindly bring what pressure you 
can to bear upon the United States Govern- 
ment to call for immediate release of India's 
imprisoned leaders and for British announce- 
ment of a definite date, within 3 years after 
cessation of hostilities, for the establishment 
of Indian independence. India’s leaders 
should be making their own decisions at the 
Security Conference at San Francisco. 

Britain's reactionary habit of exaggerating 
India’s divisions is no longer tolerable. The 
problem of the native states is a matter 
which can be taken care of by an Indian 
National Government. The liquidation of 
the majority of those autocracies is long over- 
due; and the so-called religious difference, for 
the most part, are a fire of Britain’s own 
fanning, supported by relatively small reac- 
tionary national groups. 

Britain's scrupulous concern for the minor- 
ities is not consistent with her continued re- 
pression of the majority. Seventy-five per- 
cent of her subjects in India— the peasants 
and laborers—are existing under conditions 
which the civilized world should no longer 
tolerate. For the promotion of the welfare 
of this majority the British Government has 
proved its inadequacy. The immediate liber- 
ation of India will prove the key to Asiatic 
faith in Britain and American efforts to- 
wards world peace. 

Yours respectfully, 
Gat E. ASEL, 
Principal of Forman High School, 
Lahore, India, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
at the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
gram of the day and following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection tọ 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 


extend some startling information to the - 


Members of the House, relating to the 
sale of Government bonds, and the effect 
of Secretary Morgenthau’s order respect- 
ing the cashing of bonds. In one bank, 
in the district which I represent, during 
the months of October, November, and 
December, 1944, bonds were presented 
and cashed in at that bank totaling $404,- 
687.25. R 

In the month of January 1945, the sell- 
ing quota of bonds in that one bank was 
$200,000. They sold their entire quota, 
and during that same month bonds were 
cashed by purchasers to the amount of 
$76,369.62. During the month of Febru- 
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ary 1945, this bank sold $200,000 of these 
Government bonds, and during that same 
month $28,143.67 were cashed in at that 
bank, and in the month of March 1945, 
this bank sold $149,419 of these bonds, 
and in that same month $108,053 of 
these bonds were cashed at that bank. I 
have no report on the month of April 
1945. However, it is distressing to these 
banks, who are making a supreme effort 
to sell bonds, to find that the bonds are 
cashed in an amount almost equal to the 
sales made—all because of the foolish 
order issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

These banks find it very hard to sell 
these bonds in the face of this situation 
which has developed. I apprehend that 
this sale situation obtains throughout our 
country. ° 


BE WISE AND ECONOMIZE 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, did you get 
excited Saturday night when the flash 
came that Germany surrendered uncon- 
ditionally; when the paper was sold in 
the streets, big headlines, Germany sur- 
rendered? That will happen. Japan 
must be conquered. That too will hap- 
pen; when, we know not. After that, 
what? 

A great change in America can, will, 
and must take place. World affairs will 
be in a turmoil. We must be sensible, 
sane, and sound if we will do the right 
thing for America. The World Confer- 
ence for Peace will still be in session 
when Germany collapses. Our aid to the 
world will be necessarily limited, our 
promises will be great. Can we carry 
them out? Will our people approve more 
burdens, more regulations? 

Our great need is Government reor- 
ganization: I was excited and jubilant 
at the statement of the Comptroller, 
Lindsay Warren, when he told the Con- 
gress last week that “‘you should go after 
Government agencies with a bush ax or 
a meat cleaver, or they will swallow you 
up.” Let the House Members get ex- 
cited and jubilant over that statemen‘. 
Let the Speaker and the majority leader 
support legislation eliminating Govern- 
ment agencies, trimming down depart- 
ments, taking the Government out of 
business, selling Government surplus 
property now without a lot of red tape. 

Certainly you will have kicks, and 
some people in the department will hol- 
ler. Let them holler, but you will have 
millions who will thank you later for 
doing the sensible thing. Do it now. 
Stop the waste and extravagance in the 
Army and Navy. Food is scarce and the 
starving world is needing every ounce we 
have to spare. 

Let the United States be wise and 
economize. 


F. E. P. C. 
Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and exicnd 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
received the following telegram: 

Enforcement of F. E. P. C. Directive has 
caused partial walk-out of 1,400 employees 
of Shell Refinery, Deer Park, Tex. Situation 
tense. Stoppage of production within 24 
hours apparent. Feeling high in Gulf Coast 
area. We urge all possible modifications of 
permanent F. E. P, C. 

Signed by: 

EMPLOYEES OF SHELL REFINERY, 

Mr. Speaker, this is not an isolated 
case. There have been scores and scores 
of instances since the present temporary 
F. E. P. C. was created wherein direc- 
tives have been issued which were arbi- 
trary, ill-advised, and ill-considered, and 
which resulted in literally millions and 
millions of man-hours being lost to the 
war effort and irreparable damage done 
to the war program of this country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recess of Congress I took the oppor- 
tunity of visiting several prisoner-of- 
war camps in North Carolina. I did not 
find the pampering and over-feeding of 
war prisoners that I had heard about. 
The prisoners are receiving a substan- 
tial ration. I found no waste. I Was 
surprised to find an allowance of beer, 
soft drinks, cakes, and candy, and ciga- 
rettes for purchase. This should be dis- 
continued. Among people employing 
the prisoners, I was told they were doing 
good work. I was surprised, however, 
Mr. Speaker, on getting a break-down 
of the prisoners-of-war in North Caro- 
lina, to find that only 29 percent of the 
prisoners in my State were allocated to 
farming and other necessary labor. The 
balance of the prisoners were kept in 
camp for Army services. Mr. Speaker, 
in the light of the fact that there are 
only a little over 1 percent of young men 
from 18 to 26 years old remaining in 
industry and agriculture in North Caro- 
lina, I have implored the War Depart- 
ment to allocate more prisoners of war 
for necessary labor in the State, and par- 
ticularly for agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
to include therein a very informative 
news item from the Washington Star by 
James Waldo Fawcett concerning the 
retirment from Government service of 
that very famous Detroiter, Alvin R. 
Meissner, head designer in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp a statement of back- 
ground information in connection with 
the brief defending the congressional 
“power of the purse” with reference to 
the cases of Watson, Lovett, and Dodd 
now pending in the United States Court 
of Claims. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


INCREASE IN FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES 
IN CIRCULATION 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
one of the greatest dangers to America 
today is inflation. This has been largely 
brought about by the tremendous in- 
crease in paper money in circulation. 
The amount of Federal Reserve notes 
has gone up from about five and one- 
half billion dollars to over $26,000,000,000. 
During that period the Federal Reserve 
banks have bought from the market, in 
order to sustain the market, nineteen 
billions and over of Government bonds 
and that paper-money increase has very 
largely been used for that purpose. 
When we are increasing the paper money 
in circulation to provide the funds to 
sustain the Government bond market we 
are promoting inflation in a way that no 
possible governmental control action can 
stop. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-Mr. McCORMACK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record by including in the Appendix an 
editorial appearing in the Boston Post. 


INFLATION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a statement from 
the Treasury showing the amount of 
money in circulation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. RANKIN addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the grounds upon which he claims 
a question of privilege. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
leaflet entitled “In Fact,” George Seldes, 
editor, under date of March 12, 1945, ap- 
pears a headline “Documentary record 
of a typical native Fascist, Congressman 
HOFFMAN.” 
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Then, further down, “Native Fascist 
Bloc in Congress.” 

Then, on the following page, in black- 
faced type, is the statement “Call Horr- 
MAN seditionist.” P 

Then, further down, “Horrman and 
the Fascist falsehoods.” 

Then follow later these words: 

But every test of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp shows that lying is confined almost ex- 
clusively to the Tories of the Republican 
Party and the Bourbons of the Democratic 
id in other words, only to the reactionary 

e. 


The pamphlet, in effect, charges that 
the Member from the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Michigan is a Fascist 
and reflects upon his integrity and patri- 
otism in his representative capacity and 
raises the question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, what 
has just been said, and from other leaf- 
lets put out by this same man, George 
Seldes, it appears there is a continued 
effort to brand not only individual Mem- 
bers of Congress as being Fascists, but 
a majority of the Members of Congress 
are charged with being Fascists. 

I recall that since that leaflet of March 
12 came out another one was issued, in 
which another Member of this House was 
charged with being pro-Nazi, was 
charged with being a Fascist, with being 
unpatriotic and disloyal. As it happens, 
I know the record of that gentieman. 
He holds medals and decorations for 
patriotic service in two wars. At the mo- 
ment he has a son who is a major with 
the Army. Yet this man, this charac- 
ter assassin, goes on week after week 
publishing these charges against the peo- 
ple’s Representatives and we do nothing 
about it. 

On the 19th of April the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SapatH], inserted in 
the Recorp a statement put out by the _ 
War Department. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude certain newspaper excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Has it 
been fully established that the War De- 
partment issued that statement or au- 
thorized it to be made? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I do not know; and 
perhaps I should qualify my statement 
about the War Department. The gentle- 
man from Illinois, the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules, put the statement 
in the REcorp and it is headed “United 
States exposé of native fascism,” and it 
is dated “War Department, Washington, 
D. C., March 24, 1945.” Beyond that I 
do not know. I have not called the War 
Department. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 
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Mr. BUFFETT. I asked the War De- 
partment for a copy of that statement 
and received a copy of it from them. 
They put it out. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. They gave you a 
copy? 

Mr. BUFFETT. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There is no question 
about what the statute provides as to the 
use of Government funds. I wish that 
every Member of this House would read 
that statement. I shall just call atten- 
tion to two or three statements in it. At 
first I thought it was intended only to 
discredit some of us who opposed New 
Deal policies, but after I read it I could 
not fathom its purpose. Listen to this 
statement: 

Fascism is government by the few and for 
the few. 


I wondered as I read that whether the 
gentleman intended to call attention to 
the O. P. A., the W. P. B., the War Labor 
Board, and the National Labor Relations 
Board, because the trend of those agen- 
cies is in the direction of government by 
a few. 

The article goes on to say: 

The objective is seizure and control of 
the economic, political, social, and cultural 
life of the state. 


Of business. Surely the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] had no in- 
tention of referring by inference, even, 
to the late President’s seizure of Mont- 
gomery Ward, to his seizure of other in- 
dustries throughout this country; so I 
was somewhat confused as to what the 
War Department was getting at when it 
wrote that language. I read further: 

The Fascists promised everything to every- 
one. They would make the poor rich and 
the rich richer. To the farmers the Fascists 
promised land through elimination of large 
estates. To the workers they promised elim- 
ination of unemployment—jobs for all at 
high wages. 


Well, if anyone has promised any more 
than did the gentleman who not so long 
ago was the Vice President of this coun- 
try, Henry Wallace, who is talking about 
60,000,000 jobs, then I do not know who 
itis. He first suggested a pint, then later 
a quart of milk a day to each person in 
the world. But I am sure that neither 
the War Department nor the gentleman 
from Illinois was charging that our for- 
mer Vice President was a Fascist. Or 
was it? Sixty million jobs. That is a 
promise of some magnitude. And so you 
might go on through the article. 

Then, over on the next page appears 
this statement: 

Listen: 

Fascism cannot tolerate such religious and 
ethical concepts as the “brotherhood of man.” 
Fascists deny the need for international co- 
operation. These ideas contradict the Fascist 
theory of the “master race.” The brother- 
hood of man implies that all people—re- 
gardless of color, race, creed, or nationality— 
have rights. International cooperation, as 
expressed in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, 
runs counter to the Fascist program of war 
and world dominion. * * * Right now 
our native Fascists are spreading anti-British, 
anti-Soviet, anti-French, and anti-United 
Nations propaganda. 


Is it the purpose of the War Depart- 
ment to stifle criticism, to do away with 
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free speech, to deny to all of us the 
right to criticize the activity of any 
other country or nation? Is the War 
Department campaigning for Dumbarton 
Oaks with Federal funds? 

If memory*serves me correctly I have 
heard gentlemen on the other side who 
say they are liberals, who are behind 
much of the proposed legislation, crit- 
icize other Governments’ foreign policies. 
I will not name the gentlemen. Are they 
Fascists, too, or is it just those on this 
side or those in this House who venture 
to believe that our sovereignty in this 
San Francisco Conference should not be 
surrendered against whom this blast 
was put out? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. Can the gentleman 
find anything in that article that in any 
way implies anything against any Mem- 
ber of the House? They are only warn- 
ing our armed forces against Fascist ac- 
tivities abroad and there is nothing in 
it against any Member of this House as 
I read it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The viciousness of it is 
that it picks out the names of men whose 


. sons are fighting and dying in this war 


and brands them as American Fascists. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SA- 
BATH] puts that statement in the Rec- 
orp when he knows they cannot come 
here and defend themselves. 

Mr. SABATH. No. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am talking about the 
article to which he refers that the gentle- 
man from Illinois put in the Recorp the 
other day. 

Mr. SABATH. That does not appear 
in the article. 

Mr. . The names of these 
men, who are just as patriotic as the 
gentleman from Illinois, are included in 
that statement the gentleman from Illi- 
nois inserted in the Recor the other day. 

Mr. SABATH. That does not appear 
in the article. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, yes; the names ap- 
pear in the RECORD. 

Mr. SABATH. That is my own state- 
ment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, Ido not 
yield any further. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Not just now. 

If I read this article from the War De- 
partment correctly and the test laid down 
there, I doubt if there is a Member of 
this House who has not some characteris- 
tics of a Fascist, if the test be taken as 
accurate which of course it is not, be- 
cause we have all criticized this, that and 
the other move at sometime. The whole 
purport of the articles in In Fact is that 
if you are anti-New Deal then you are a 
Fascist. The gentleman from Illinois, 
after putting the War Department state- 
ment in the RecorD, went on to say: 

Mr. Speaker, my only regret is that the 
rules and regulations of the War Department 
preclude the naming of outstanding Ameri- 
can Fascists, such as the duPonts, the Pews, 
the Girdlers, the Weirs— 
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And so forth. I say that the gentle- 
men just named are. not Fascists, they 
are not Communists, they are Americans. 
Perhaps the gentleman from Illinois does 
not know an American when he sees one. 

If the gentleman from Illinois has any 
evidence that the individuals named are 
Fascists, and if fascism runs counter to 
true Americanism, and the holding of 
that belief is unpatriotic, he should take 
it to the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. I challenge him to make 
good his statement or withdraw it. 

I confess that I have tried in vain to 
find out what a Fascist really is, unless it 
be said that he is just a member of a 
party which does not agree with your 
policies, If the gentleman has the evi- 
dence, why dces he not take it to the 
House Standing Committee on Un- 
American Activities? Why make a 
blanket charge? The only reason i 
know of is that it may be they are Re- 
publicans and no specific charge can be 
substantiated. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. If the gentleman will 
examine that article he will see that 
there is no charge of their being un- 
patriotic or that they are against the 
Government. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What does the gen- 
tleman mean then? 

Mr. SABATH. I shall enlighten the 
gentleman and, for the general informa- 
tion of the House, I shall define whom I 
consider to be a Fascist. American or 
native fascism is different from, al- 
though it has some characteristics of, the 
European brand of fascism. American 
or native fascism does not indicate 
loyalty to Hitler, Mussolini, or Hirohito, 
but rather it is a brand of political and 
economic philosophy which would sub- 
vert our democracy to the domination of 
a chosen few over the heritage of all 
Americans who have made their con- 
tributions to America regardless of race, 
creed, or color. Those who are striving 
to gain control for a privileged few— 
whether they are the descendants of 
the Mayflower, or so-called Anglo-Saxon 
whites, or economic Tories—can be de- 
scribed as Fascists in America. Those 
are the principles which have guided the 
Liberty Leaguers and the American 
Firsters who prevented America from 
seeing the danget's of European fascism 
and preparing for this war until they 
were sure their interests were safe- 
guarded and protected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Let me ask the gen- 
tleman a question. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. . 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is it not true that 
the New Deal throughout its entire term 
has tended to put the Government in the 
hands of afew? Did not the late Presi- 
dent say in his annual message of Janu- 
ary 3, 1936: 

In 34 months we have built up new in- 
struments of public power. In the hands 
of a people’s government this power is whole- 
some and proper. But in the hands of po- 
litical puppets of an economic autocracy 
such power would provide shackles for the 
liberties of the people. 
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Now, after 34 months of work, we contem- 
plate a fairly rounded whole. We have re- 
turned the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the city of Washington. 


And today the O. P. A., the W. P. B., 
N. L. R. B., and other Executive agencies 
are oppressing the people through the 
power they have acquired. 

Mr.SABATH. We did not do anything 
against these men of affairs; in fact, they 
have been well treated by the New Deal, 


even by those who have been charged ` 


continuously with being Communists. I 
cannot understand why there is so much 
hullabaloo when the gentleman knows 
that everybody who at any time said any- 
thing for the New Deal was immediately 
classified by the very people whom I have 
designated, or by their representatives, 
of being ‘Communists, and so forth. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. I regret the gentle- 
man is not stating the facts. 

Mr. SABATH. They like to give it but 
they do not like to take it. 

The SPEAKER. This is getting to be 
a debate and not a question of personal 
privilege. The Chair would like to have 
the gentleman from Michigan confine 
himself to the question of personal privi- 
lege. A 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr, Speaker, I will 
endeavor to do so. The charge was that 
there was a bloc of Fascists in America 
and that I was one of them. 

The SPEAKER. I do not think any 
Member of the House will argue with the 
gentleman and try to prove that the 
article in question is true. 4 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I did not know. 

The SPEAKER. We have a heavy pro- 
gram in the House this week and the 
Chair trusts the gentleman will proceed 
with as small an amount of yielding as 
possible. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I could finish very 
quickly, Mr. Speaker, but I like to be 
courteous to the other Members of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. But that is not the 
matter the Chair recognized the gentle- 
man to speak about. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, that is due to 
my ignorance then if I made a mistake 
in yielding. 

Mr: KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the gentleman is 
going to speak on this question on which 
I received permission on a matter of per- 
sonal privilege. 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes. I understand that 
the article of which the gentleman com- 
plains specifically accuses the gentleman 
from Michigan with being a native 
American Fascist. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is right. 

Mr. KEEFE. And in a subsequent ar- 
ticle in the same paper to which the gen- 
tleman refers another distinguished 
Member of the House was specifically re- 
ferred to as being a Fascist. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is right. 

Mr. KEEFE. In that connection, the 
article placed in in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp by the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois names certain other people 
of the country as being Fascists and gives 
the impression to the people of the coun- 
try that the War Department designates 
them as American Fascists but due to 
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Army regulations is not permitted to 
name them publicly. 
Mr. HOFFMAN, 

standing. 

Mr. KEEFE. Did the gentleman not 
get that impression from reading that ar- 
ticle? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is the logical 
inference to be drawn from that inser- 
tion in the RECORD. 

Mr. KEEFE. I want to say to the 
gentleman that at a proper time some 
day this week I shall perhaps have some 
comment to make upon that article sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Chicago. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I will 
have to decline to yield under the rul- 
ing of the Chair. 

The leafiet to which I have referred 
and as to which personal privilege was 
obtained, refers to those charged by the 
author with being opposed to so-called 
anti-discrimination legislation. Specifi- 
cally H. R. 2232. I am opposed to the 
2232 bill which I hope the Committee on 
Rules will shortly send up for action on 
the floor of the House, and I think that 
the reasons why I oppose that bill do not 
make me subject to any such charge as is 
contained in that article. We know what 
the 2232 bill purports to do. It is to end 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, color, creed, national origin, or an- 
cestry. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, before the gentleman 
gets away from this individual, George 
Seldes, I wish to call attention to the fact 
that the record of the Dies committee 
shows that this George Seldes was con- 
nected with several subversive front or- 
ganizations; in other words organiza- 
tions engaged in those activities calcu- 
lated to overthrow and destroy this gov- 
ernment. I am not giving you my guess. 
I am giving you the record of the Dies 
committee that investigated these mat- 
ters. 

Mr. SABATH. If that is so, they ought 
to be prosecuted. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, may we 
have order? 

Mr. RANKIN. Then the gentleman 
from Illinois ought not to be vouching 
for him as an authority. 

Mr. SABATH. Ido not vouch for him. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is out 
of order and so is the gentleman from 
Illinois. The gentleman from Michigan 
is recognized. 


LOOKING FOR TROUBLE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. The avowed purpose 
of H. R. 2232 is to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry. The 
objective is a desirable one. But the leg- 
islation proposed, in its implications, is 
broader than the announced purpose, is 
unsound and unworkable. 

Briefly, the bill provides for the crea- 
tion of a commission with the powers of 
an investigator, a prosecutor, a court, 
with authority to compel employers to 
hire applicants for jobs, labor unions to 
accept applicants for membership, with- 
out taking into consideration the appli- 
cant’s race, color, creed, national origin, 
or ancestry, 


That is the under- 
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Some specific provisions of the bill will 
be referred to hereafter. 


THE MEASURE IS UNSOUND 


Attempts to change long-established 
habits or procedure—social reforms— 
which are based upon a state of mind, 
can be successful only when brought 
about by a disclosure of the facts; a per- 
suasive appeal to a sense of justice and 
to reason. 

Inherent beliefs, the faith of a people 
or a race, the customs, based upon expe- 
rience and which have been adhered to 
for years and found by a majority opin- 
ion to be good, cannot be eradicated by 
legislation, although a people, a race, 
may be exterminated. 

Ample proof of this fact is found in 
history. 

The Good Book tells us that, on one 
occasion, the people, being of one lan- 
guage and of one speech, and we have 
no evidence of any discrimination at that 
time because of race, creed, color, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry, sought to erect 
a tower reaching into the heavens—the 
Tower of Babel—but the Lord in His 
wisdom, to prevent it, created a confusion 
of tongues. The people of the world ever 
since have been divided into various 
races, colors, and creeds. 

Do some now think that all the people 
of the world can once more, by prohibit- 
ing discrimination, be united into one 
race, one creed, of one color, with one 
language? 

Whatever may have been the Lord’s 
purpose or the present purpose of indi- 
viduals or groups, experience teaches us 
that, so long as the laws of nature oper- 
ate, the transition, if it ever occurs, will 
be long in coming. 

The Pharaohs sought for years to hold 
the children of Israel in bondage, to 
change their religious faith. In the end, 
they but succeeded in uniting them; then 
scattering them throughout the world, 
where, down through the centuries, be- 
cause of their racial characteristics, they 
have exerted in every line of human en- 
deavor an influence out of all proportion 
to their number. 

The all-powerful Rorhan Empire per- 
secuted the Christians, threw them to the 
wild beasts, but Christianity still lives 
and has become the foundation of the 
greatest, the most powerful Nation in all 
the world—the United States of America. 

Our own Nation, a nation of law-abid- 
ing people, tried prohibition—an attempt 
to bring about a social reform by force of 
law. The result was a dismal failure and 
the repeal of the constitutional amend- 
ment. 

True, laws are needed and in many in- 
stances are a remedy for unfair and un- 
just acts practiced against individuals, 
but laws which have been effective are 
only those which have given a legal rem- 
edy against unjust, injurious acts which 
met with the disapproval of at least a 
majority of our people. 

Other laws, designed to correct abuses 
and which were not supported by the 
judgment of the people, have either been 
repealed or ignored. 

In orderly, civilized society, every indi- 
vidual must sacrifice some portion of his 
right, of his liberty, of his independence, 
for the good of all. No individual can 
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claim the full measure of freedom to 
which he is in the abstract entitled. 

A partial surrender of the individual’s 
freedom of action is the basis of civilized 
society, which analyzed, consists of the 
laws, rules, and customs conceived and 
tolerated by the majority for the good of 
the whole. 

While all may be born to, and should 
have, equality of opportunity, self-preser- 
vation, greed, ambition, and sometimes 
even less worthy motives, destroy the pat- 
tern, and no method has been yet de- 
vised to successfully mold all individuals 
into one pattern. 

It would be a dreary old world in 
which all looked alike, acted alike, spoke 
the same language, had the same de- 
sires. 

THE BILL’S SPONSORS 


Good citizens, sincere in their convic- 
tions, desiring to see all individuals of 
all races, creeds, and colors in posses- 
sion of jobs, homes, and as well edu- 
cated and financially established as are 
others who possess superior advantages, 
believe this legislation will do for those 
who, they say, are the victims of dis- 
crimination, what others think can be 
oo only by time and educa- 

on, 

Others, professional reformers, with- 
out convictions of any kind, see in the 
bill an opportunity to reap a rich finan- 
cial reward through the exercise of their 
professional talents as creators of un- 
rest and the advocacy of controversial 
legislation. 

Still others supporting the bill are so- 
called “smart” politicians, who think that 
the holding out before the Negro, not 
only of the justifiable hope of equal op- 
portunity for employment, but the vision 
of an immediate utopia, where all men 
will share equally in jobs, goods, and 
prosperity, will secure for them and their 
political party the support of the Negro 
voter. 

It is for each Member of Congress, 
who desires to speak for, in support of, 
and to vote for this bill, to determine 
for himself in which, if any, of the cate- 
gories enumerated above he should clas- 
sify himself, or, if he prefers some other 
classification, to, if he wishes, designate 
and describe it. 


~ SCOPE OF THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


While the bill, by its terms, seeks 
merely to prohibit discrimination in em- 
ployment, the hearings show that its 
supporters and advocates seek to extend 
the prohibition to broader fields. 

It is evident from the hearings and 
from current arguments in support of 
the bill, that there is the additional de- 
sire and purpose to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in social intercourse, in education, 
in business, as well as in employment. 

In brief, the ultimate objective of some 
of those back of this measure is to place 
all individuals on an equal footing in 
every walk of life. 

While the bill does not go that far, it 
is nevertheless contended and urged by 
some of those advocating its passage 
that there shall be no discrimination, 
not only in employment, because of race, 
creed, color, national origin-or ancestry, 
but that every individual shall have 
equal opportunity to participate with 
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others, regardless of their wishes, in 
business, in social activities, in religious 
worship, and that a universal inter- 
mingling and, some assert, intermarriage 
of the races, regardless of creed or color, 
is desirable. 

Given the most favorable possible con- 
struction, this proposed legislation is an 
attempt to force the individuals of all 
races, colors and faiths, regardless of 
their own desires, into every activity— 
social, economic and religious—on a basis 
of equality. 

It appears to be the ultimate desire of 
some of the proponents of this legislation 
to permit individuals, no matter what 
their race, color, creed, or, for that mat- 
ter, degree of education, prosperity or in- 
telligence, to force Americans, and, 
speaking figuratively, to throw them into 
one huge melting pot—America—in the 
hope that out of the mixture will perhaps 
come a race of supermen, all showing the 
imprint of one mold. 

Construed from a realistic standpoint, 
it will at the present time, in the opinion 
of many, emphasize racial feeling, incite 
civil strife and assist the Communists, 
who deny the existence of a diety and the 
efficacy of religion, in their efforts to 
create here a situation of which either 
a mob or a dictator may take advantage 
and use for the destruction of orderly 
constitutional government. 

Accepting the view of some its bitterest 
opponents, this legislation will better the 
condition of a few; impair the welfare of 
all others; create a mongrel race; destroy 
our government, which, from the time it 
came into existence until recently, was 
the fountain head of liberty, justice and 
opportunity for the peoples of the world. 

In making the foregoing statements, I 
am not expressing my own views, merely 
giving voice to the hope of those who ad- 
vocate, the fears of those who oppose, 
this bill. This is merely an attempt to 
recite some of the facts, give voice to 
some events certain to follow the enact- 
ment, interpretation and enforcement of 
this bill. Permit me to suggest that every 
Member of the Congress examine the bill 
in the light of present-day conditions, 
draw his own conclusions, act in accord- 
ance with his own judgment as to what 
will be best for the country, rather than 
what may be best for his own or his 
party’s immediate political future. 

THE NEED 


The bill is founded upon the assump- 
tion that there is in this country sub- 
stantial discrimination in employment 
because of race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry, which is detrimental 
to our national life. 

The facts do not show discrimination 
in employment because of religion. 

The census of 1936, the latest religious 
census, shows that in this country there 
are— 

Protestants and all others, exclu- 
sive of Catholics and Jews, but 


including members of the 
Baha'is Society and the Ve- 


danta Society, numbering__... $1, 251, 245 
Roman Catholics numbering... 19,914, 937 
Jews (members of Jewish con- 

gregations) ~........-..<..-.-. 4, 641, 184 


I challenge any Member of Congress or 
any advocate of this bill to point to any 
substantial discrimination, either in 
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public or private employment, against 
any individual because of his religious 
belief. 

It is true that in certain cities, in cer- 
tain sections of the country, people of 
one race or color are grouped together 
and that people of another race or color 
are not welcomed to that locality. 

There are places where Irish, Italians, 
Germans, Hollanders, Scandinavians, 
Poles, or people of some other race are in 
the majority; but that grouping is not 
due to ill feeling against people of an- 
other race or color, but rather to the fact 
that the individuals in that community 
have certain national characteristics in 
common, and they naturally prefer as 
their neighbors people possessing the 
same general traits of character, using 
the same methods, having the same 
habits and customs. 

It is more than possible that a typical 
fighting Irishman would find little to at- 
tract him in a community of Quakers, or 
that his arrival as a permanent resident 
there would be hilariously welcomed. 

He who believes that racial character- 
istics which have been inbred in a people 
for centuries can be either suppressed or 
eradicated by legislation has more faith 
in the effectiveness of law than is justi- 
fied by experience. 

The average Irishman is not a mer- 
chant. He takes naturally to an envi- 
ronment which gives opportunity for 
physical activity, for political advance- 
ment. Jews are not, as a rule, workers in 
industrial factories, although they are 
largely engaged in the manufacture of 
clothing. They go in for merchandising 
and the professions. 

Certainly the advocates of this bill do 
not contend that there is discrimination 
against the Jews in private enterprise or 
public office because of their race or 
creed. It is a well-known fact that many 
of the most powerful financial institu- 
tions in this country are controlled by 
the Jews. It is indisputable that their 
power, influence, and control over mer- 
chandising, the press, and the radio is 
out of all proportion to their number in 
the total population. In the professions, 
in the Federal Government, the Jews are 
predominant. > 

It would be interesting to those of us 
who have listened so long, so often, and 
so patiently to the stories by the Mem- 
bers of that race in this House of the 
persecution of the Jews to have accurate 
figures showing the proportion of the 
volume of the business of the country 
which is owned or controlled by individ- 
uals of the Jewish race; to know the 
exact number of Jews who‘are outstand- 
ing in the professions, in the sciences, 
in the arts; the number of high positions 
in the Federal Government held by or 
which are under the control of the mem- 
bers of that race. 

Living in a small country town in a 
district where there are a considerable 
number of Jews, it was not until I came 
to Congress in 1935 and listened to some 
of the Members speak from the well of 
the House, read some of the propaganda 
distributed or broadcast over the radio 
by extremists, that I was advised that 
there was in this country any consider- 
able racial feeling of any kind, or that 
individuals or organizations were antag- 
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onistic toward each other because of 
religious belief. I have yet to see any 
evidence that such discrimination or 
antagonism exists except perhaps in a 
few cities, and there it affects but a small 
proportion of the total population. 

No one would seriously argue that the 
Catholic Church is lacking in infiuence 
or that individuals of that faith do not 
have a substantial, powerful role in the 
policies of our Government. The hold- 
ings of the Catholic Church, its schools, 
its colleges, and its universities, which 
dot our land from coast to coast, from 
Canada to Mexico, are proof that there 
is no discrimination against Catholics 
because of their creed. 

Nor have I ever heard of any com- 
plaint by or from any Catholic that dis- 


crimination was practiced against him, . 


either in private or public life, because 
of his faith. 

The Catholic Church, so far as I know, 
is not asking for the adoption of this bill. 

In number, the Protestants exceed any 
other religious group and, as a rule, one 
may search in vain for discrimination 
against them. Nor are they, as a group, 
seeking the adoption of this bill. 

Other minority groups in this country, 
such as the Chinese, the Japanese, the 
Mexicans, are so few in number that leg- 
islation of this broad general character, 
so fraught with possibilities of creating 
ill feeling, is unnecessary. 

Who, then, will be benefited by this 
bill? What race, what color, what peo- 
ple will be relieved of discrimination, 
if there is harmful discrimination in em- 
ployment? 

The legislation is based, and the hear- 
ings have proceeded, upon the assump- 
tion that members of the colored race, 
when they sought employment, were dis- 
criminated against by labor unions and 
employers. 

It will be something of a shock to the 
outspoken advocates of this bill to be 
forced to acknowledge the fact that at 
least as to the number of jobs held by 
Negroes, the only discrimination prac- 
ticed in employment has been in favor 
of—not against—the Negro. 

There are no figures in the Bureau of 
the Census from which we can learn 
whether discrimination against Negroes 
has been practiced by labor unions or 
by the Federal Government. A casual 
survey of the Federal offices in Wash- 


ington would lead one to the conclusion” 


that Negroes are holding at least their 
due proportion of Federal jobs. 

According to the census of 1940, there 
are in this country, 118,214,870 whites; 
12,865,518 Negroes; 588,887 people of 
other races. 

Individuals of the Negro race consti- 
tute 9.77 percent of the total population; 
they hold 9.91 percent of the jobs. 

Figures from the same department 
for the year 1940 show that the total 
number of persons gainfully employed 
is 45,166,083; and that of this number 
40,495,089 are white; 4,479,068 are Ne- 
groes, who hold 9.91 percent of the jobs, 
or fourteen one-hundredths of 1 percent 
more than they would be entitled to hold 
if employment was distributed upon a 
proportionate numerical basis. 

It is a well-known fact that discrimi- 
notion in some occupations or profes- 
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sions is practiced in favor of the Negro. 
In the steel mills, in the foundries, in 
some jobs where skill and endurance un- 
der heat is required, the Negro, because 
physically better adapted to and quali- 
fied for that work, receives a preference. 
Negroes are favored as cooks, chefs, wait- 
ters, chauffeurs, and many other occupa- 
aonn for which they are especially quali- 
ed. 

The Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice, Division of Review and Anal- 
ysis, made a report in January of 1945, 
in which it was stated—page 3—that, 
from the statistics submitted by 44 agen- 
cies of the Government as of July 31, 
1943, 12.5 percent of the employees were 
Negroes; from the statistics furnished by 
80 independent agencies, it appeared 
that, within that group, “Negroes formed 
13.6 percent of the total employment.” 

The same report, on page 28, carries 
the information that, in the executive 
branch of the Government, there were 
employed as of March 31, 1944, 2,295,614 


individuals, of whom 11.9 percent were ` 


Negroes. 

The Negro population is but 9.77 per- 
cent of the whole. 

Any discrimination shown by this re- 
port appears, on a casual reading, to be 
due to the fact that most of the jobs 
held by Negroes are in the lower brack- 
ets, as measured by compensation or edu- 
cational qualifications; and it may be 
that, if there be disparity, it occurs be- 
cause a higher, more techincal, standard 
of education is necessary. 

FEDERAL COMMISSION NOT THE ANSWER 


If it be assumed that there is discrimi- 
nation in employment which should be 
prohibited by legislation, this bill creat- 
ing a Federal commission is not the an- 
swer. 

If the usual pattern is followed—and 
there is no reason to believe it will not 
be—a majority of the individuals who 
now exercise the functions of the execu- 
tive agency will be continued in power. 

Some light as to the procedure and 
the results which may be expected if 
this bill becomes law will be gained by 
an examination of the present commit- 
tee’s activities. 

The President’s Fair Employment 
Practice Committee was first established 
on June 25, 1941. The United States 
Government Manual tells us that the 
committee was created to do just two 
things—and I quote—“to promote the 
fullest utilization of all available man- 
power and to eliminate discriminatory 
employment practices.” 

The hearings do not disclose that either 
the hearings or the orders of the com- 
mittee have utilized additional man- 
power. y 

The committee, whose principal duty 
it was to eliminate discriminatory em- 
ployment practices, has, if its acts are 
any proof of its purpose, itself been guilty 
of the most fiagrant discrimination in 
favor of a minority group. 

It has considered complaints, held 
hearings and issued orders against others, 
but it has not itself, in its own activities, 
frowned upon discrimination. 

In fact. this particular agency, like so 
many minority groups when once they 
get power, has used its power to advance 
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the interests of its own followers, to 
discriminate against all others, even 
though the group to which they belong 
be in the mapority. 

From a statement furnished by the 
F. E. P. C. itself on March 8, 1945, we get 
the following figures: 

The total number of employees of the 
F. E. P. C. is 110. They are divided as 
follows: 


Per- 


age of 

ing CEntage 

total | Salaries | of sal- 

aries! 
White 2-2. -3-5 43.13 
Colored... 222.2. 55.88 

Japanese-American. R 
Total 100. 0 | 348, 18¢ | 160. 00 


‘Not computed by Commitice on Fair Employment 
Practice, 


From the foregoing, it appears that, 
although, of the total population of the 
United States, 89.78 percent are whites 
and but 9.77 percent Negroes, when this 
agency, created to prevent discrimina- 
tion, transacts its own business, it dis- 
criminates against the whites of all 
races, of all faiths, and gives to the Ne- 
groes 59 percent of the jobs, although, 
on the basis of population, they consti- 
tute but 9.77 percent of the population. 

The F. E. P. C. itself; that executive 
agency of which we have heard so much; 
whose officials are so insistent that they 
be given the cloak of legal authority; 
that the agency be made permanent, 
clothed with the power to receive, inves- 
tigate, hear and judge complaints; that 
its employees be clothed with the author- 
ity of a sheriff, a prosecutor and a judge, 
by its own record is shown to be biased, 
prejudiced and a creator of racial feeling 
and discrimination. 

It pays the Negroes in its employ 55.88 
percent of the total funds expended by 
it for employment, although the Negroes 
number but 9.77 percent of the total pop- 
ulation, 

Japanese-Americans in the employ 
of the committee number but two. Their 
compensation totals $3,420. 

An agency so biased and so unfair is 
incapable of administering equal justice 
under law and should be abolished, in- 
stead of being given legal authority, en- 
trusted with arbitrary power. 

We have no reason to believe that any 
legalized successor of the present com- 
mittee would do a better job. We have 
but to recall some of the orders and di- 
rectives, some of the procedures of the 
O. P. A., of the W.P. B., of the N! L. R. B., 
whose rules and procedure it is proposed 
this new commission shall follow, to real- 
ize how unmindful of the rights of citi- 
zens and businesses, how arbitrary, un- 
reasonable and tyrannical, are some 
Government agencies. 

A FEW POSSIBLE RESULTS OF THE PROPOSED 

LEGISLATION 

Because, if he would live, man must 
have food, clothing, and shelter, unless 
he can obtain these by gift, through char- 
ity, or by theft, he must work. From this 
premise it is argued that the individual 
must be given a job, has a property right 
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toa job. Some proponents of this meas- 
ure advance the theory that if A has no 
means of livelihood, B, who is more for- 
tunate, must furnish a job for him, 

If it be true that A is entitled to a job, 
can it not be urged, with equal force, 
that if B purchases a tract of land, clears 
it and, through foresight, hard work, and 
thrift, creates 10 jobs, those jobs are B’s 
jobs to be given to whosoever he may 
choose for the work? That he should 
have the right, if he prefers, being him- 
self a Catholic, a Jew, ur a Protestant, to 
surround himself with people of his own 
faith, deny a job to one of another faith? 

If an individual engaged in merchan- 
dising, or in manufacturing, because of 
the exercise of his own talents, finds that 
he can employ more than 6 people, should 
he not have the right to employ the 
needed assistance, without being forced 
to accept people of a faith or creed which 
he abhors? When a man creates a job, 
does it belong to him or to an applicant? 
He can close his factory, sell his dairy 
herd, abandon his farm—he can end all 
jobs at his disposal—destroy them all by 
ending his enterprise—can he not then 
base his refusal to give one to an appli- 
cant on the ground that the applicant is 
a Mohammedan or a Jap or German? 

Suppose the employer’s son was one 
of those tortured to death by a Jap or 
German and the sight of, or association 
with, either causes grief, brings back his 
loss, must he be forced to disregard the 
man’s race and hire him—have ever be- 
fore him a reminder of his son’s suffering 
and death? 

If a Jewish synagogue, a Catholic ca- 
thedral, or a Protestant church needed 
janitors, painters, anyone to do a job, 
and individuals of another faith applied, 
should the organization be compelled to 
disregard creed when hiring an em- 
ployee? And don’t tell me that bill does 
not apply because they are not engaged 
in an activity which affects interstate 
commerce—not since the courts decided 
that the man who sells coal for burning 
within a State to a company which uses 
it within the State to make electricity 
which sheds its light across a State line, 
is engaged in a business affecting inter- 
state commerce. 

And do not the Jewish, Catholic, and 
Protestant religious organizations, em- 
ploying more than six workers, publish 
and circulate their publications in inter- 
state commerce? Of course, they do. 

Assume that the operator of a foundry, 
having found by experience that only 
workers of the colored race could stand 
the heat, the difficult working conditions, 
needed 50 men; if he inserted an adina 
trade paper asking for Negro workers, he 
would, if a-previous ruling of one of the 
employees of the present committee be 
followed, be held guilty of a violation of 
this proposed legislation, nor would he 
have the right, if this bill became law, to 
refuse to hire a white man, even though 
the white man could not do the job. 

If the owner and operator of a cold- 
storage plant, where hundreds of car- 
casses of beef were hung and removed 
each week, knowing by experience that 
members of the Negro race were suscep- 
tible to the cold, unsuited to his purpose, 
announced that he would hire only whites 
and would prefer Norwegians and Swedes 
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from Minnesota or some other northern 
locality, he would fall under the ban of 
the proposed commission. Would you say 
the refusal would not be based upon the 
fact that the applicant belonged to one 


race or the other, but was because he 


was not physically qualified for the job? 
That, of course, would be the real reason, 
but, believe it or not, all too frequently 
Government agencies base their findings 
upon other than the real reason. 

One has but to read the decisions and 
the testimony in cases decided by the 
N. L. R. B. to learn that over a period 
of months—yes; of years—the real rea- 
son for an order was buried beneath a 
load of sophistry and the case decided 
upon the announced reason that the em- 
ployer had acted because of union ac- 
tivities. 

Just read the Supreme Court decision 
of a week ago. In one case the court 
held—if I read the decision correctly— 
that a rule made to prevent the litter- 
ing of company premises and the wast- 
ing of time by employees and which pre- 
vented the soliciting of union member- 
ships during working hours on company 
property was invalid because it interfered 
so the right of the employees to organ- 

e. 

Did Congress, when it gave the right 
of collective bargaining, have any 
thought that union organizers, when not 
working for the company, could go upon 
the company’s premises during working 
hours and interfere with production by 
soliciting members? Yet today that is 
the rule. 

Suppose a Congressman wants an ad- 
ditional clerk, he already having six em- 
ployees. It happens that he is a gen- 
tleman and the gentlemen prefer blondes, 
but a beautiful French brunette shows 
up. The Congressman maybe wants a 
Swede, but surely, his speeches going into 
and sometimes burdening interstate 
commerce, if this bill becomes law he will 
take the French secretary, even though 
his good wife has an aversion, a deep, 
abiding aversion, to brunettes, and thinks 
blondes capable and harmless. 

Oh, the legislation is filled not only 
with absurd possibilities but probabili- 
ties capable of arousing discord and 
strife, being used for persecution and 
racketeering. 

If there is no reason why a white Cath- 
olic should be permitted to deny employ- 


ment to a Negro Protestant, is there any * 


reason why a white Protestant, other 
things being equal, should not be required 
to work for a colored Catholic? 

One familiar with the record will re- 
call that, under the N, L. R. A., in all 
too many instances when a complaint 
was made against an employer, and it 
was alleged that the discharge or re- 
fusal to hire was made because of union 
affiliations or activities, the employer 
was found guilty of an unfair labor prac- 
tice, in some cases ordered to pay back 
wages, though there was ample evidence 
to show that the discharge was due to a 
violation of a company rule made for the 
protection of the employee, or because of 
the applicant’s criminal record. 

If this bill becomes law and an indi- 
vidual applies for a job which is not 
forthcoming and another applicant is 
selected, how easy it will be to file a 
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charge that employment was denied be- 
cause of race, creed, color, or ancestry, 
and how easy will it be for a board set up 
to protect the interest of minority groups 
to find, as a matter of fact—that is, in its 
own opinion—that the refusal was due 
to discrimination. 

On the 27th, the chairman of the Labor 
Committee put into the RECORD, page 
A2123, certain questions relating to this 
bill, which she then proceeded to answer. 
Incidentally, that is a very convenient 
and effective way to convey a lot of mis- 
information, 

At this point let me answer just one 
of the questions she asked herself and 
then answered: 

16. Question. Will the bill make possible 
racketeering, blackmail, or groundless suits? 

Answer. No; because the F. E. P. C. will 
dismiss all groundless charges on its own 
initiative, without formal proceedings and 
before there is any contact with the accused 
employer. The present F., E. P. C. has dis- 
missed two-thirds of all the complaints filed 
with it. F. E, P. C. thus serves as a neces- 
sary safety valve for people who fancy they 
were discriminated against. 


That part of the answer which tells us 
that the bill will not make possible rack- 
eteering, blackmail, or groundless suits, 
and I quote: 

Because the F, E. P. C. will dismiss all 
groundless charges on its own initiative, 
without formal proceedings and before there 
is any contact with the accused employer— 


rests upon the assumption that we are 
dumb. If it were true that an unfounded 
complaint would be dismissed without 
notifying the defendant, that does not do 
away with the opportunity créated by 
the bill to make charges of discrimina- 
tian. 

And just how will F. E, P. C. determine 
“on its own initiative, without formal 
proceedings and before there is any con- 
tact with the accused employer” that a 
charge is groundless? What sort of an 
investigation will it make to arrive at 
such a conclusion? Is anyone so simple- 
minded as to believe that anyone en- 
gaged in an effort to collect blackmail, 
operating a racket, would present to the 
F. E. P. C. a charge that was groundless 
on its face? Racketeers are too smart, 
too unscrupulous to follow that course. 

I personally know of one case where, 
under an O. P. A. regulation fixing the 
price on coal, a dealer was required to 
produce his books showing his charges, 
giving the names of his customers and, 
when it appeared that to meet the 
teamsters’ demand for a 50-cent increase 
he had raised the price of coal, someone 
with access to the file took that list of 
customers and wrote each of them that 
he was entitled to a minimum penalty— 
I think it was $25 or $50. What an op- 
portunity for a crooked shyster, grafting 
lawyer! How easy, if this bill becomes 
law, for a smart lawyer to collect 10 
expert stenographers, clerks, or indi- 
viduals of any particular calling, of each 
race and religious faith, then watch the 
employment ads and shove in his stooges 
as an applicant for a job where he knows 
that notwithstanding the qualifications, 
for one reason or another, the job would 
be refused, then lay back and after 6 
months or a year make complaint and ` 
obtain from a friendly board an order 
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to hire, plus 6 months’ or a year’s back 


pay, 

That the advocates of this bill are not 
solely concerned with lessening discrimi- 
nation is shown by the fact that it does 
not attempt to prevent discrimination in 
employment because of nonmembership 
in some labor organization. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that labor organizations have practiced 
discrimination against the members of 
other unions and this though at times 
the applicants were affiliates of the same 
international. 

The New Deal administration has prac- 
ticed wholesale discrimination in favor of 
the C. I.O. The C. I.O., the A. F. of L., 
and the administration time and again 
joined to discriminate against the non- 
union worker. 

When the construction of Army camps, 
barracks, and war plants, was vitally 
needed, hundreds of thousands of men 
were either deprived of employment or 
made to pay hundreds of thousands of 
dollars tribute before being permitted to 
work on the sole ground that they were 
not members of a specified union. 

Today many a blood relative of a man 
who is on the fighting front cannot work 
to produce the munitions of war needed 
by the son, brother, or husband, until 
the demands of a union have been met— 
discrimination which denies a man’s 
right to earn a livelihood. z 

In last week’s issue of Collier’s, John 
L. Lewis points to the fact that while 
there are 55,000,000 workers in the United 
States, but 15,000,000 of them are mem- 
bers of a union. ‘There are 40,000,000 
wage earners who are not members of a 
union, and against them discrimination 
is practiced by unions, employers, and 
the Federal Government. But the 
sponsors of this bill and the chairman of 
the Labor Committee, the Representative 
from New Jersey [Mrs. Norton] forgot 
to make any provision to end discrimina- 
tion against nonunion workers, even 
though they may be veterans of the 
World War. 

Something more than a desire to give 
an equality of employment is back of this 
bill. As to just what it is, each Member 
of this body is at liberty to draw his own 
conclusions. 

Like the N. L. R. A. this bill would 
penalize employers. It makes no provi- 
sion to penalize an employee, If an em- 
ployer is compelled to accept an applicant 
fcd a job without giving consideration to 
the applicant’s race, creed, color, or an- 
cestry, should not the converse be true? 
Should an individual who has no job, who 
must work if he would live, be required to 
accept a job without giving consideration 
to the race, creed, color, or ancestry of 
the would-be employer? 

This proposed legislation, like the 
N. L. R. A., is a one-way device, giving 
special privileges to one group, penaliz- 
ing another; but it is not permitted to 
work in reverse. 

As experience has demonstrated, the 
N. L. R. A. must some day be amended 
so as to place upon unions a degree of 
responsibility commensurate with the 
power given them. 

So, too, this bill, if it ever becomes law, 
must, before it will lessen strife, assist in 
doing away with racial and religious feel- 
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ing, do justice as between employer and 
employee; place equal responsibility; give 
equal rights to both employer and em- 
ployee, union and nonunion workers. 


AN UNREASONABLE GRANT OF ARBITRARY POWER 


Even a casual reading and considera- 
tion of the bill will disclose the opportu- 
nity for discrimination and oppression 
proposed to be given. “ 

The bill proposes a grant of unreason- 
able and arbitrary power, limited in no 
way by the substantive and procedural 
safeguards which have been found to be 
necessary to protect the citizen in his 
property and person, in the exercise of 
his constitutional rights. 

Under section 7 of the bill, the Com- 
mission has power to order any person or 
organization to desist from what the 
Commission considers any unfair em- 
ployment practice; to order such indi- 
vidual to take any affirmative action, in- 
cluding the reinstatement or the hiring 
of employees, with or without back pay, 
as will—and I quote—“effectuate the pol- 
icies of this act.” 

It is section 9 (a) of the bill which 
would give the Commission and all of its 
agents—and do not forget that under the 
bill the Commission appoints its own 
agents—its snooping powers, which in- 
clude the right to, without the restric- 
tions imposed on courts which issue 
search warrants, search and examine the 
files of any person against whom any 
employee of the agency may have issued 
a complaint. 

Not only that, but any member of the 
Commission is granted the power to issue 
a subpena requiring any individual, no 
matter where he may reside, to appear 
before the Commission, any member cf 
the Commission, or any agent or agency 
designated by the Commission, at any 
place named by the Commission or any 
of its agents. 

A resident of the northeastern corner 
of the State of Washington may be re- 
quired, if this bill becomes a law, to ap- 
pear before any agent of the Commis- 
sion sitting in Miami, Fla. 

If the person against whom a com- 
plaint has been filed, or any of his em- 
ployees, or any other individual, is 
wanted as a witness, and if he should 
happen to be, or to reside, in the Philip- 
pine Islands, he may, if it be summer- 
time and the investigating agent of the 
F. E. P. C. be sojourning at a summer 
resort in Maine, be required, not only to 
himself travel across the Pacific and the 
continent, but to bring with him any and 
all papers, books, and exhibits which the 
designated agent may think he may need. 

If the absurdity of the foregoing state- 
ments make them untenable of belief, 
listen to this language, which I quote 
from subsection (d) of section 9: 

(d) Such attendance of witnesses and the 
production of such evidence may be re- 
quired, from any place in the United States 
or any Territory or possession thereof, at any 
designated place of hearing. 


All this, insofar as the terms of the 
bill provide, at his own expense, except 
as the Commission may provide other- 
wise. 

If the witness does not appear, then 
he may be taken before a court and pun- 
ished for contempt, 
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Under section 9 (c), the Commission 
or any of its agents, or any agent desig- 
nated by it, may investigate, examine 
witnesses, receive evidence. 

All of the rules of evidence and proce- 
dure, which, down through the years, 
have been found by the English-speak- 
ing peoples to be necessary in judicial 
proceedings for the protection of the 
liberty and the property of the citizen, 
are thrown out the window and in their 
place by this bill are substituted the 
whims, caprices, the screw-ball ideas, of 
whoever at the moment may be clothed 
by the Commission with authority to 
hold a hearing. 

The bill gives the Commission and the 
horde of agents who will be appointed by 
it—and there is no limit to the number— 
the authority “to make such technical 
studies as are appropriate to effect the 
purposes and policies of the act”; and, 
believe it or not, to make the results of 
such studies available to “nongovern- 
mental agencies.” 

What a sweet opportunity is here 
given, if this bill becomes law, to this 
Commission to pry into the business of 
an individual or a corporation and give 
the results of its snooping to a competi- 
tor who may have the inclination and 
the money to pay for such information. 

To put the binding keystone in the 
arch of its arbitrary power, the bill pro- 
vides that the Commission shail have the 
authority to issue “such regulations as it 
deems necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of the act.” 

The only way provided by this bill for 
the suspension or rescission of such reg- 
ulations is the passage, within 60 days of 
the promulgation of such regulation, of a 
concurrent resolution of disapproval by 
the two Houses of Congress, expressly 
stating in substance that the Congress 
dieppprovres of the questioned regula- 

on. : 
We are all aware that, if this bill be- 
comes a law, Many a regulation of the 
Commission, because of the lapse of the 
60 days, will be beyond remedial action 
by Congress. 

As a practical proposition, the inequity 
involved in many a regulation issued by 
Government agencies and commissions 
is undetected until after the expiration 
of more than 60 days from the date it 
was issued. 

It will be noted in this connection 
that the bill provides the machinery 
for the effective suspension or abolition 
of all of the rules of evidence and pro- 
cedure with which our courts are familiar 
and upon which the people of this coun- 
try have-come to rely for protection 
against injustice and oppression. 

To make it doubly sure that no one 
will successfully attempt to interfere with 
any of the edicts issued by the Commis- 
sion, section 13 states that a fine of 
$5,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
one year, or both, shall be imposed upon 
any person who shall “willfully resist, 
prevent, impede, or interfere with any 
member of the Commission or any of its 
referees, agents, or agencies, in the per- 
formance of duties pursuant to this act.” 

Presumably, if an outraged citizen, un- 
able to restrain his indignation because 
of some arbitrary or insolent treatment 
by a member of the Commission or one 
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of its many agents—and the Commission 
is given authority to appoint “such of- 
ficers and employees as it deems neces- 
sary to assist it in the performance of its 
` functions’—should ` use mule-skinner 
language or a sock on the jaw to express 
his resentment, he might be sent to jail 
for a year and fined $5,000. 

Instead of being arrested and tried and 
possibly convicted of an ordinary assault 
and battery, an assault and battery upon 
an agent of the Commission might be- 
come a felony, where, if committed upon 
the average citizen, it would be but a 
misdemeanor. 

This bill by its provisions affords ample 
opportunity for the Commission to exer- 
cise discrimination against a majority cf 
the citizens of the Nation. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


It is quite true that section 8, to the 
uninquiring, holds out the promise of ju- 
dicial review to those—other than Gov- 
ernment agencies—who might be sub- 
ject to the orders of the Commission. 

But the proposed judicial review is 
given—and I quote—“in the same man- 
ner, to the same extent, and subject to 
the same provisions of law, as in the case 
of orders of the National Labor Relations 
Board.” 

Those familiar with the National Labor 
Relations Act, its interpretation and its 
enforcement by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, are fully aware that the 
proposed “judicial review” is a farce. 

Both the C. I. O. and the A. F. L.—yes, 
and the United Mine Workers under John 
L. Lewis—have portrayed the bias and 
the unfairness of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board in language which is not 
only understandable but picturesque and 
forceful. All three have bitterly, on one 
occasion or another, condemned it, its 
investigations and its decisions. 

It might be well at this-point to recall 
the procedure followed by the National 
Labor Relations Board, It was this: 

When a labor dispute arose, the Board 
sent out an investigator. If he report- 
ed an unfair labor practice, a complaint 
was filed against the employer—never 
against the employee—by the Board. A 
trial examiner was sent out. Too often 
the trial examiner had little knowledge 
of law, no experience with legal proce- 
dure or industrial operations.- Too often 
he was selected by the C. I. O. or its gen- 
eral counsel, Lee Pressman. 

The examiner would take testimony. 
Of one such examiner, a United States 
circuit court of appeals said in January 
1949: “His purpose was deliberately to 
discredit the testimony” of the employ- 
er’s witnesses. ; 

After the testimony was taken, it went 
to a reviewing attorney, who summarized 
the testimony and then presented to the 
Board his or her conclusions as to what 
the testimony showed. The Board then 
directed that reviewing attorney to pre- 
pare a decision, which the Board later 
adopted. If the employer did not like 
the decision, he could appeal to the cir- 
cuit court of appeals, and those findings, 
under the act, “if supported by evidence, 
shall be conclusive.” 

Do you follow the procedure? The 
circuit court of appeals had to accept 
the findings of the Labor Board—and if 
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this Commission is created, its findings— 
whose practice it was to accept the find- 
ings of the reviewing attorney, which 


“were all too often based upon unfair 


hearings by the trial examiner. 

Here is the point: The whole super- 
structure—that is, the finding of the 
Board, the decision of the circuit court 
of appeals, the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court—rested upon the 
conclusions of the reviewing attorney, 
who had examined the trahscript pre- 
pared by the trial examiner and had 
orally stated his—the reviewing attor- 
ney’s—views of what the transcript 
showed to the Board. 

And who was the reviewing attorney? 
I wish you could have seen some of those 
reviewing attorneys, some who worked 
upon cases like that of the Ford Motor 
Co. and others equally important, cases 
which involved the jobs and the livli- 
hood of thousands. 

From the testimony of the Smith com- 
mittee, take these facts as to two of the 
reviewing attorneys: 

Miss Margaret McDuff Farmer, ap- 
pointed March 11, 1938; a graduate of 
Columbia; admitted to practice law 
March 14, 1938. In one case Miss Farmer 
wrote the decision for the Board—Sorg 
Paper Co., case No. R-633; reported in 
volume 8 of the Decisions of the National 
Labor Relations Board, page 657. Yet, 
when she was asked whether, in view of 
previous decisions, that decision was cor- 
rect, she stated that she did not know. 

Mrs. Ann Landy Wolf, then 29 years 
of age; born in Hungary; came to. this 
country in 1929; took out her first papers 
in 1930; became a citizen in 1935; com- 
pleted her course at the law school of 
Western Reserve University in 1937; ap- 
pointed as a reviewing attorney on Feb- 
ruary 1,1938. She received $2,700 a year. 

Mrs. Wolf was assigned to some 14 
cases; on one, the Ford case, at St. Louis, 
another reviewing attorney had been as- 
sisting her. The record, in that case 
comprised more than 21,000 pages. 

It appeared from the record that, in 
the files of the case which she reviewed, 
there was an extremely prejudicial affi- 
davit which was not a part of the record. 
There were other communications in the 
file which were not a part of the record. 
Yet there they were, and their influence 
was apparent in the decision. 

Unless that practice is changed under 
this bill, any reviewing attorney can go 
before the Commission and orally express 
his opinion as to what the decision should 
be. Then the Commission will indicate 
its opinion, based on what it has been 
told, and, on appeal, the circuit court of 
appeals will “swallow” that decision. 

No criticism is here offered because 
those reviewing attorneys were women, 
or, more correctly speaking, young girls. 
Young men were doing the same kind of 
work, as were older examiners and re- 
viewing attorneys, who had no qualifica- 
tions for the jobs to which they had been 
assigned. 

They were utterly without experience, 
either as an attorney, a judge, an indus- 
trial worker, or an employer. What 
could they or the young men possibly 
have known about the difficulties which 
confronted employers and employees in 
great industrial plants? 
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Nevertheless, those girls and those 
young men reached conclusions, gave the 
Labor Board findings, the result of which 
would make or break a great industrial 
enterprise; which might require that em- 
ployer to pay thousands of dollars, or, as 
in Republic Steel, millions of dollars, in 
back pay to employees; which conclu- 
sions were later adopted by a circuit 
court of appeals. No doubt the judges 
who adopted some of those opinions 
would be hot with indignation if they 
discovered on what a flimsy foundation 
they had been basing some of their 
opinions, 

The record of the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee, created by Executive 
order, is no better. 

The procedure of administering so- 
called justice set up by this bill should be 
repudiated by a unanimous vote. 

If there is discrimination which wrongs 
any individual, which causes him dam- 
age, then the remedy should be sought 
through recognized, established chan- 
nels, which have demonstrated the abil- 
ity to right a wrong, administer justice, 

If the individual, cheated through 
fraud, overreached, injured, and dam- 
aged by the failure to respect his right, 
is required to appeal to the courts of the 
land for relief, so, too, the individual who 
may have just cause for complaint, after 
the enactment of this legislation, because 
of discrimination in employment, should 
be directed to the courts for .elief. 

If a man refuses to pay a just debt; 
if he carelessly and negligently injures 
another or his property, a complete and 
an adequate remedy is available in a 
court of justice. 

Is there any reason why a favorably 
prejudiced agency should be created to 
administer justice between one who may 
claim, if this bill becomes a law, that 
discrimination in employment has been 
practiced against him; and the one whom 
he charges has injured him, while all 
others seeking a remedy for other wrongs 
should be required to avail themselves of 
court procedure? 

If the prohibition of discrimination in 
employment be the sole, or even the prin- 
cipal objective of those who sponsor this 
bill, why practice discrimination in pro- 
viding a remedy? 

My only purpose in taking the floor— 
and it may seem egotistical, but is not so 
intended—is to call to the attention of 
the Members some of the results which 
may follow the adoption and the enforce- 
ment of this legislation. 

When the issue arose before the Smith 
committee, some of those charged with 
the enforcement of the present execu- 
tive-created agency appeared as wit- 
nesses, as did others who were deeply 
interested. 

Again, when this bill came before the 
Labor Committee, testimony was taken, 
but unfortunately other duties prevented 
all but a few Members of Congress from 
either attending or reading carefully and 
at length the testimony taken before 
either committee. 

It is my firm conviction that there are 
probabilities—to say nothing of possibil- 
ities—wrapped up in this legislation, 
which have not been considered by a 
majority of the Members of the House. 
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That statement is made, not because it 
is thought that any Member has 
neglected his duty but because we all 
know that it is impossible for every Mem- 
ber to be fully aware of even the terms 
of all proposed legislation. 

Moreover, no one of us, intelligent and 
studious as he may be, can know in ad- 
vance how any executive agency will in- 
terpret or administer any particular law 
we pass. 

We were all rudely awakened to that 


fact when the Tydings amendment, con- ` 


tained in the Selective Service Act, was 
so grossly misapplied and agricultural 
workers, who, by the terms of that law, 
were exempt from induction, were 
drafted into the service on the orders of 
the Executive Department. 

Nor should any member attempt to 
excuse his vote for or against this bill on 
the ground that it will never become a 
law. 

When the bill was before one of the 
committees of which I am a member, a 
gentleman who asked me to vote to re- 
port it out of committee suggested that 
I should not be overly worried about it, 
for it would never come to the floor of 
the House, but remain buried in the Rules 
Committee. 

Another gentleman of the House ex- 
pressed the firm conviction that, while it 
would come out of the Rules Committee 
and pass the House by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, it would be killed in the 
Senate. 3 

If I understood these two gentlemen 
correctly, they lacked faith in the merit 
of the bill, but considered it good politi- 
cal strategy; first, the one to report it out 
of the House Labor Committee; the oth- 
er to have it adopted by the House, even 
though it was killed in the Senate. 

Some other Members of the House 
thought it might be a good plan, from a 
Republican standpoint, to pass the bill; 
put it up to President Truman, on the 
theory that he would veto it. 

In my judgment, no question of exped- 
jency should cloud the issue. It is here, 
and here to stay until correctly decided. 

If there be discrimination in employ- 
ment because of race, color, creed, na- 
tional origin or ancestry, which serious- 
ly affects our national welfare, there is, 
in my humble judgment, an adequate 
remedy available which will not do vio- 
lence to vital, constitutional procedure 
which has been found to be necessary 
for the protection of all citizens. 


THERE IS A REMEDY 


It was at Runnymede in 1215, where, 
after long years of oppression, the people 
wrested from King John the great char- 
ter which guaranteed to the individual 
security of person and property, a trial 
by jury, the judgment of his peers. It 
was there that the black night of tyranny 
was dispelled by the light of liberty. 

The people so appreciated and were so 
jealous of the power wrested from King 
John that, when our Constitution was 
written they granted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment only certain specified powers, re- 
serving to themselves, to the people, all 
other power. 

From that day down to the coming of 
the New Deal we have been secure in the 
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exercise of our freedom, in our property, 
because, under our Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights, there was available to each 
of us courts of justice, where our com- 
plaints were formulated by those learned 
in the law for presentation and hearing, 
where evidence might be heard, the ac- 
cused be confronted by those who ap- 
peared against him, and his guilt or inno- 
cence determined by a jury of his peers. 
The history of the world has never dis- 
closed a system of administering justice 
so fair, so speedy, so efficient. 
Nevertheless, since the coming of the 
New Deal, for a government by law, its 
interpretation by the courts, its enforce- 
ment by the executive department, we 
have substituted a government by men, 
who legislate through rules, directives, 
and regulations; interpret their own 
promulgations, and then, by a gigantic 
conspiracy among governmental agen- 
cies, enforce their interpretations by 
sanctions, imposing penalties, withhold- 
ing privileges—yes, and rights—so that 
the citizen, although he may be entitled 
to have the order of one department set 


aside by the courts, because it was issued . 


without authority or exceeds the au- 
thority of the issuing agency, is afraid to 
appeal to the court because he knows that 
another agency will put him out of busi- 
ness if he makes the attempt. 

Lack of time forbids a citation of ex- 
amples of this policy, but every Member 
of this body who has been forced to deal 
to any extent with Government agencies 
recognizes the truth of the statement. 

Here is-an opportunity to repudiate 
that policy and to begin to retrace our 
steps along the paths which will lead to 
constitutional government, to the return 
of government under the Constitution. 

If it be urged that political expediency 
requires Republicans to support this bill 
because our national platform endorsed 
antidiscrimination legislation and our 
Presidential candidate has since pro- 
cured the enactment of such legislation 
in the State of New York, it may with 
equal force and propriety be suggested 
that in 1932 the Democratic Party 
pledged itself to a drastic reduction in 


' the number of governmental bureaus, 


agencies, and employees, but that ever 
since it has increased the number of 
Federal agencies, bureaus, commissions, 
and employees. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the 
Republican Party has long advocated 
economy and that it has time and again 
declared against an increase in govern- 
mental agencies, 

If the national party platform adopt- 
ed at Chicago constrains Republicans to 
vote for the bill because this is anti- 
discrimination legislation, let it not be 
forgotten that it also pledges us to vote 
against this bill because it creates a new 
commission, violates our promise to 
practice economy. 

Moreover, a party pledge, the keeping 
of which would work irreparable harm 
to our country as a whole, create an un- 
wise, unworkable method of administer- 
ing relief, should be promptly and un- 
mistakably repudiated upon discovery of 
that fact. 
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If it be assumed that there is discrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, 
color, creed, national origin or ancestry, 
and that remedial legislation is needed, 
the violated right should be clearly de- 
fined by the Congress, the remedy point- 
ed out and the judicial machinery cre- 
ated under the constitutional provisions, 
proven by time to be adequate to the 
equitable administration of justice un- 
der law, be employed. 

To relieve Republicans of any em- 
barrassment which they might other- 
wise suffer because of a fancied repudia- 
tion of a national party platform pledge 
to give a right of action to every in- 
dividual injured by discrimination in 
employment because of race, color, creed, 
national origin or ancestry, and to pro- 
vide an adequate remedy for such wrong 
and to at the same time protect unions 
and employers from injustice and arbi- 
trary action, H. R. 2495 was introduced 
and will be offered as a substitute for 
H. R. 2232 when that bill is brought to 
the floor. 

That substitute provides that, if there 
be discrimination in employment because 
of race, creed, color, national origin or 
ancestry, then the injured person shall 
have a right of action against the one 
who has wronged him and shall recover 
in a court of law adequate damages and 
costs, to be assessed by a jury chosen 
from the district where the wrong 
occurred. 

That bill gives a full and an adequate 
remedy for any discrimination which 
might be unlawfully practiced after its 
enactment, 

It places on an equal footing with 
every other citizen every individual 
against whom discrimination is practiced 
because of race, color, creed, national 
origin or ancestry. 

It not only does everything that this 
bill tan do in the way of giving adequate 
justice, but it will be a guarantee that, 
in the administration of the act, discrim- 
ination will not be practiced, either 
against or in favor of any individual he- 
cause of any of the reasons named in the 
bill. 

If one of the purposes of H. R. 2232 be 
to set up a new administrative agency; 
turn loose a regiment of snoopers; fan 
the fires of racial an‘ religious bigotry; 
harass employers and unions; create civil 
strife, then H. R. 2495 is not the answer. 

If the proponents of H. R. 2232 are sin- 
cere in their claim that there is discrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, 
color, creed, national origin, or ancestry, 
and if their sole purpose be to grant a 
remedy, H. R. 2495 is the answer. It 
contains but 30 lines, 274 words and 
figures, but it answers every legitimate 
claim for relief which has been urged by 
the proponents of H. R. 2232. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Will the gentleman 
print the bill at the conclusion of his re- 
marks? 

Mr. HOFFMAN.. Under the permis- 
sion granted I will do so. 

H. R. 2232 
A bill to prohibit discrimination in employ- 
ment because of race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry 

Be it enacted, ete., That this act may be 

cited as the “Fair Employment Practice act.” 
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FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


SEC. 2. (a) The Congress. hereby finds— 

(1) that the practice of discriminating in 
the matter of employment, and in matters 
relating thereto, against properly qualified 
persons because of their race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry leads to do- 
mestic and industrial strife and unrest and 
forces large segments of the population per- 
manently into substandard conditions of 
living, thereby creating a drain upon the 
resources of the Nation and a constant 
threat to the maintenance of industrial peace 
and of the standard of living necessary to 
the health, efficiency, and well-being of 
workers; and 

(2) that the existence of such practices in 
industries engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce causes 
the means and instrumentalities of com- 
merce to be used to spread and perpetuate 
such conditions throughout the several 
States and causes diminution of employ- 
ment and wages in such volume as sub- 
stantially to impair and disrupt the market 
for goods in commerce, and burdens, hin- 
ders, and obstructs commerce, 

(b) Individuals shall have the right to 
work without discrimination against them 
because of their race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry. 

(c) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Congress to protect such right and 
to eliminate all such discriminations to the 
fullest extent permitted by the Constitution. 
This act shall be construed to effectuate 
such policy. 

` DEFINITIONS 


Src. 3. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “person” means an indi- 
vidual, partnership, association, corporation, 
legal representative, trustee, trustee in 
bankruptcy, receiver, or any organized group 
of persons, and includes any agency or in- 
strumentality of the United States or of any 
Territory or possession thereof. 

(b) The term “employer” means a person 
having in his employ six or more individuals, 
or any other person acting in the interest 
of such an employer, directly or indirectly. 

(c) The term “labor union” means any 
organization, having six or more members, 
in which employees participate and which 
exists for the purpose, in whole or in part, 
of dealing with employers concerning griev- 
ances, or terms or conditions of employment, 

(d) The term “commerce” means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, or commu- 
nication among the several States; or be- 
tween any State or Territory, or the District 
of Columbia, and any place outside thereof; 
or within the District of Columbia or any 
Territory; or between points in the same 
State but through any point outside thereof. 

(e) The term “affecting commerce” means 
in commerce, or burdening or obstructing 
commerce or the free flow of commerce, or 
having led or tending to lead to a labor dis- 
pute burdening or obstructing commerce or 
the free flow of commerce. 

(f) The term “Commission” means the 
Pair Employment Practice Commission cre- 
ated by section 6. 


RIGHT TO FREEDOM FROM DISCRIMINATION IN 
EMPLOYMENT 

Sec. 4. The right to work and to seek work 
without discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry is 
declared to be an immunity of all citizens 
of the United States, which shall not be 
abridged by any State or by an instrumen- 
tality or creature of the United States or of 
any State. 

UNFAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES DEFINED 

Sec. 5. (a) It shall be an unfair employ- 
ment practice for the purposes of this Act 
for an employer— 
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(1) to refuse to hire any individual because 
of such individual's race, creed, color, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry; 

(2) to discharge any individual from em- 
ployment because of such individual's race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry; 

(3) to discriminate against any individual 
in the matter of compensation with respect 
to, or in other terms or conditions of, em- 
ployment because of such individual's race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry or 

(4) to confine or limit recruitment or hir- 
ing of individuals for employment to any 
employment agency, placement service, 
training school or central labor union or or- 
ganization, or any other source that discrim- 
inates against individuals because of their 
race, color, creed, national origin, or an- 
cestry. 

(b) It shall be an unfair employment prac- 
tice for the purposes of this act for any labor 
union— 

(1) to deny full membership rights and 
privileges to any individual because of such 
individual’s race, creed, color, national origin, 
or ancestry; 

(2) to expel from membership any indi- 
vidual because of such individual's race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry; or 

(3) to discriminate against any member, 
employer, employee, or individual seeking 
employment, because of his race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry. 

(c) It shall be unfair employment practice 
for the purposes of this act for any employer 
or labor union to discharge, expel, or other- 
wise discriminate against any person because 
such person has opposed any practice which 
constitutes an unfair employment practice 
under this act or has filed a charge, testified, 
or assisted in any proceeding under this act. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. (a) For the purpose of securing en- 
forcement of the foregoing rights and pre- 
venting unfair employment practices, there 
is hereby created a commission to be known 
as the Fair Employment Practice Commis- 
sion, which shall be composed of five mem- 
bers who shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. One of the original members shall 
be appointed for a term of 1 year, one for 
a term of 2 years, one for a term of 3 
years, one for a term of 4 years, and one 
for a term of 5 years, but their successors 
shall be appointed for terms of 5 years 
each, except that any individual chosen to 
fill a vacancy shall be appointed only for the 
unexpired term of the member whom he 
shall succeed, The President shall designate 
one member to serve as chairman of the Com- 
mission. Any member of the Commission 
may be removed by the President upon notice 
and hearing for neglect of duty or mal- 
feasance in office, but for no other cause. 

(b) A vacancy in the Commission shall not 
impair the right of the remaining members 
to exercise all the powers of the Commission 
and three members of the Commission shall 
at all times constitute a quorum, 

(c) The Commission shall have an official 
seat which shall be judicially noticed. 

(ad) The Commission shall at the close of 
each fiscal year report to the Congress and to 
the President concerning the cases it has 
heard, the decisions it has rendered, the 
names, salaries, and duties of all employees 
and officers in its employ or under its super- 
vision, and an account of all moneys it has 
disbursed, and shall make such further re- 
ports on the cause of, and means of alle- 
viating discrimination, and such recommen- 
dations for further legislation as may appear 
desirable, 

(e) Each member of the Commission shall 
receive a salary at the rate of $10,000 a year, 
and shail not engage in any other business, 
vocation, or employment. ` 
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(f) When three members of the Commis- 
sion have qualified and taken office, the Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice estab- 
lished by Executive Order No. 9346 of May 
27, 1948, shall cease to exist. All employees 
of the said committee shall then be trans- 
ferred to and become employees of the Com- 
mission, and all records, papers, and property 
of the committee shall. then pass into the 
possession of the Commission. 

(g) The principal office of the Commission 
shall be in the District of Columbia, but it 
may meet and exercise any or all of its powers 
at any other place and may establish such 
regional offices as it deems necessary. The 
Commission may, by one or more of its mem- 
bers or by such agents or agencies as it may 
designate, conduct any investigation, pro- 
ceeding, or hearing necessary to its functions 
in any part of the United States. 

(h) The Commission shall have power-— 

(1) to appoint such officers and employees 
as it deems necessary to assist it in the per- 
formance of its functions; 

(2) to cooperate with or utilize regional, 
State, local, and other agencies and to utilize 
voluntary and uncompensated services; 

(3) to pay to witnesses whose depositions 
are taken or who are summoned before the 
Commission or any of its agents or agencies 
the same witness and mileage fees as are paid 
to witnesses in the courts of the United 
States; 

(4) to furnish to persons subject to this 
act such technical assistance as they may 
request to further their compliance with this 
act or any order issued thereunder; and 

(5) to make such technical studies as are 
appropriate to effectuate the purposes and 
policies of this act and to make the results 
of such studies available to interested Gov- 
ernment and nongovernmental agencies. 


PREVENTION OF UNFAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


Sec. 7. (a) The Commission is empowered, 
as provided in this section— 

(1) to prevent unfair employment practices 
by employers affecting commerce; 

(2) to prevent unfair employment prac- 
tices by employers who are parties to con- 
tracts with the United States or any Territory 
or possession thereof, or with any agency or 
instrumentality of any of the foregoing, and 
by employers performing, pursuant to sub- 
contract or otherwise, any work required for 
the performance of any such contract; 

(3) to prevent unfair employment prac- 
tices by agencies and instrumentalities of the 
United States, and of the Territories and 
possessions thereof; and 

(4) to prevent unfair employment prac- 
tices by labor unions affecting commerce. 

(b) Whenever itis alleged that any person 
has engaged in any such unfair employment 
practice, the Commission, or any referee, 
agent, or agency designated by the Commis- 
sion for such purposes, shall have power to 
issue and cause to be served upon such per- 
son a complaint stating the charges in that 
respect and containing a notice of hearing 
before the Commission or a member thereof, 
or before a designated referee, agent, or 
agency at a place therein fixed not less than 
10 days after the serving of said complaint. 

(c) The person so complained of shall have 
the right to file an answer to such complaint 
and to appear in person or otherwise, with 
or without counsel, and give testimony at the 
place and time fixed in the complaint. 

(d) If upon the record, including all the 
testimony taken, the Commission shall find 
that any person named in the complaint has 
engaged in any such unfair employment 
practice, the Commission shall state its find- 
ings of fact and shall issue and cause to be 
served on such person an order requiring such 
person to cease and desist from such unfair 
employment practice and to take such af- 
firmative action, including reinstatement or 
hiring of employees with or without back 
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pay, as will effectuate the policies of this 
act. If upon the record, including all the 
testimony taken, the Commission shall find 
that no person named in the complaint has 
engaged in any such unfair employment 
practice, the Commission shall state its find- 
ings of fact and shall issue an order dismiss- 
ing the said complaint, 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Src. 8. Except as provided in section 12 
(relating to the enforcement of orders di- 
rected to Government agencies), orders of 
the Commission shall be subject to judicial 
enforcement and judicial review in the same 
manner, to the same extent, and subject to 
the same provisions of law, as in the case of 
orders of the National Labor Relations Board. 

. INVESTIGATORY POWERS 

Sec. 9. (a) For the purpose of all investiga- 
tions, proceedings, or hearings which the 
Commission deems necessary or proper for 
the exercise of the powers vested in it by this 
act, the Commission, or its authorized agents 
or agencies, shall at all reasonable times 
have the right to examine or-copy any evi- 
dence of any person being investigated or 
proceeded against relating to any such in- 
vestigation, proceeding, or hearing. 

(b) Any member of the Commission shall 
have power to issue subpenas requiring the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses and 
the production of any evidence relating to 
any investigation, proceeding, or hearing be- 
fore the Commission, its member, agent, or 
agency conducting such investigation, pro- 
ceeding, or hearing. i 

(c) Any member of the Commission, or 
any agent or agency designated by the Com- 
mission for such purposes, may administer 
oaths, examine witnesses, and receive evi- 
dence. 

(d) Such attendance of witnesses and the 
production of such evidence may be required, 
from any place in the United States or any 
Territory or possession thereof, at any desig- 
nated place of hearing. 

(e) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena issued to any person under 
this act, any district court of the United 
States or the United States courts of any 
Territory or possession, or the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Co- 
lumbia, within the jurisdiction of which the 
investigation, proceeding, or hearing is car- 
ried on or within the jurisdiction of which 
said person guilty of contumacy or refusal 
to obey is found or resides or transacts busi- 
ness, upon application by the Commission 
shall have jurisdiction to issue to such per- 
son an order requiring such person to appear 
before the Commission, its member, agent, 
or agency, there to produce evidence if so 
ordered, or there to give testimony relating 
to the investigation, proceeding, or hearing; 
any failure to obey such order of the court 
may be punished by it as acon mpt thereof. 

(1) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or from producing 
documentary or other evidence in obedience 
to the subpena of the Commission, on the 
ground that the testimony or evidence re- 
quired of him may tend to incriminate him 
or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture; 
but no individual shall be prosecuted or sub- 
jected to any penalty or forfeiture for or on 
account of any transaction, matter, or thing 
concerning which he is compelled, after hav- 
ing claimed his privilege against self-in- 
crimination, to testify or produce evidence, 
except that such individual so testifying shall 
not be exempt from prosecution and punish- 
ment for perjury committed in so testifying. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

Sec. 10. The Commission shall have au- 
thority from time to time to issue such regu- 
lations as it deems necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act, and to amend or 
rescind, from time to time, any such regula- 
tion whenever it deems such amendment or 
rescission necessary to carry out the provi- 
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sions of this act. If, within 60 days after 
the issuance of any such regulation or of 
an amendment to any such regulation, there 
is passed a concurrent resolution of the two 
Houses of the Congress stating in substance 
that Congress disapproves such regulation 
or amendment, as the case may be, such regu- 
lation or amendment, as the case may be, 
shall not be effective after the date of the 
passage of such concurrent resolution; and 
after the date of the passage of such concur- 
rent resolution, no regulation or amendment 
having the same effect as that concerning 
which the concurrent resolution was passed 
shall be issued by the Commission. 
Regulations issued under this section shall 
include the procedure for service and amend- 
ment of complaints, for intervention in pro- 
ceedings before the Commission, for the tak- 
ing of testimony and its reduction to writing, 
for the modification of the findings or orders 
prior to the filing of records in court, for the 
service and return of process, the qualifica- 
tion and disqualification of members and 
employees and any other matters appropriate 
in the execution of the provisions of this act. 


INCLUSION OF ANTIDISCRIMINATION CLAUSE IN 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Src. 11. (a) Every contract to which the 
United States, or any Territory or possession 
thereof, or any agency or instrumentality of 
any of the foregoing, is a party (except such 
classes of contracts as the Commission may 
by regulation issued under section 10 exempt 
from the scope of this section) shall contain 
a provision under which— 

(1) the contractor agrees that during the 
period required for the performance of the 
contract he will not engage in any unfair 
employment practices; and 

(2) the contractor agrees that he will in- 
clude a provision in each subcontract made 
by him for the performance of any work re- 
quired for the performance of his contract 
a provision under which the subcontractor 
agrees — 

(A) that during the period required for 
the performance of the subcontract, the sub- 
contractor will not engage in any unfair em- 
ployment practices; and 

(B) that the subcontractor will include in 
each subcontract made by him provisions 
corresponding to those required in subpara- 
graph (A) and this subparagraph. 

(b) Unless the Commission shall other- 
wise direct, no contract shall be made by the 
United States, or any Territory or possession 
thereof, or any agency or instrumentality of 
any of the foregoing, with any person found 
pursuant to this act to have engaged in any 
unfair employment practice, or with any cor- 
poration, partnership, association, or other 
organization, in which such person owns & 
controlling interest, for a period (to be fixed 
by the Commission) not to exceed 1 year 
from the date on which such practice was so 
found to have been engaged in. The Com- 
mission may, by subsequent order, for good 
cause shown, reduce any period so fixed. The 
Comptroller General of the United States 
shall distribute to all agencies and instru- 
mentalities of the United States, and to the 
appropriate officials in the Territories and 
possessions of the United States, lists con- 
taining the names of such persons, corpora- 
tions, partnerships, associations, and organ- 
izations. 


ENFORCEMENT OF ORDERS DIRECTED TO 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Sec. 12. The provisions of section 8 (provid- 
ing for judicial enforcement and judicial re- 
view of orders of the Commission) shall not 
apply with respect to an order of the Com- 
mission under section 7 directed to any 
agency or instrumentality of the United 
States, or of any Territory or possession 
thereof. In the case of any such order, the 
Commission may request the President to 
take such action as he deems appropriate to 
secure compliance with such order, which 
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may include the summary discharge of any 
officer or employee of any such agency or in- 
strumentality who, in the opinion of the 
President or,such person as the President 
may designate, has willfully failed to comply 
with such order, 


WILLFUL INTERFERENCE WITH COMMISSION 
AGENTS 

Sec. 13. Any person who shall willfully re- 
sist, prevent, impede, or interfere with any 
member of the Commission or any of its 
referees, agents, or agencies, in the perform- 
ance of duties pursuant to this Act, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
or both. p 

SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 

Sec. 14, If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of such act or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held invalid 
shall not be affected thereby. 

H. R. 2495 
A bill to prohibit discrimination in empléy- 
ment because of race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Fair Employment Practice Act.” 

Sec, 2. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “person” means an in- 
dividual, partnership, association, corpora- 
tion, legal representative, trustee, trustee in 
bankruptcy, receiver, or any organized. group 
of persons having in his employ six or more 
persons, and includes any agency or instru- 
mentality of the United States or of any 
Territory or possession thereof. 

Sec. 3. It shall hereafter be unlawful for 
any person as herein defined to refuse to hire, 
or to discriminate against an individual be- 
cause of such individual's race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry. 

Szc. 4. Any person injured by the violation 
of the preceding section shall have the right 
to recover of any person violating said section 
all actual damages which are the proximate 
result of such d'scrimination in an” United 
States district court of the district wherein 
the person discriminating or the individual 
discriminated against may be a resident and 
such damages shall include the actual, rea- 
sonable, and necessary costs of such action, 
including an attorney fee of not less than 
$25 nor more than $200, the amount thereof 
to be determined by a jury selected in the 
usual manner. 

Sec. 5. The United States courts of the 
various districts and circuits are hereby given 
jurisdiction to try such actions, and the 
pleadings, procedure, and rules shall be the 
same as those followed by such courts in the 
trial of civil actions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include an order of the Supreme 
court of the State of Florida out of re- 
spect for the memory of our late Presi- 
dent, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

There was no objection. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 145) providing for member- 
ship of the United States in the Food and 
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Agriculture Organization of the Uniteu 
Nations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 145, with Mr. PRIEST in 
the chair. Oe 

The Clerk reported the title of the 
joint resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ae of the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the order of 
the House previously agreed to by unani- 
mous consent, debate is limited to 1 hour, 
one-half to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. LUTHER A. JOHN- 
son] and one-half by the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 

Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kee]. 
Mr, KEE. Mr. Chairman, we have be- 
fore us for consideration today House 
Joint Resolution 145, providing for mem- 
bership of the United States in the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. 

This resolution comes to you with the 
unanimous endorsement of your Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and I can and 
do assure you that this approval was 
given only after extensive hearings and 
examination by the full committee into 
the purpose and objective of the pro- 
posed legislation. 

It can be stated, and I believe fully 
justified by the record of your Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, that for several 
years past, few, if any, measures have 
been reported from this committee with- 
out the unanimous support of the com- 
mittee members. 

There is, of course, no rule to this 
effect nor have we adopted any such 
fixed policy, but there seems to be a 
unanimity of view that all measures af- 
fecting our relations with foreign nations 
should have such unquestionable merit 
as to win unanimous approval of the 
purpose of the legislation. If a proposal 
measures up to this standard, it is usu- 
ally a simple task to reach an agreement 
upon the form and wording of the legis- 
lation and upon the method to be pro- 
vided in the act for the accomplishment 
of its purpose. 

The resolution now under considera- 
tion has an objective worthy of the 
unanimous approval accorded it by your 
committee, and it is with all confidence 
in the merits of the proposal that we 
submit it for the approval of the Con- 


gress. 

May I as briefly as possible explain the 
purposes of the resolution. In section 
1, authority is given to the President 
to accept membership for the United 
States in the Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization of the United Nations, an or- 
ganization not yet effected at the time 
of the hearings on the resolution, and 
perhaps not completely effected at the 
present moment. But at this time 20 
nations, members of the United Nations, 
have subscribed to the plan for the un- 
dertaking ard a compleie organization is 
now assured. 
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Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KEE. I yield. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Since our 
committee hearings one other nation, 
New Zealand, has joined, making 21. 

Mr. KEE. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. 

Section 2 of the resolution authorizes 
the appropriation by Congress of a sum 
not exceeding $625,000 for the payment 
by the United States of its proportionate 
share of the operating expenses of the 
organization for the first fiscal year, and 
further authorizes an annual appropria- 
tion thereafter of not to exceed $1,250,000 
for the payment of our proportionate 
Share of operating expenses for each re- 
curring year. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEE. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. BREHM. Does that mean there is 
no time limit as to how many years we 
may continue to appropriate for this? | 

Mr. KEE. This is supposed to be a 
permanent institution. 

Mr. BREHM. I know; and I am not 
opposed to that. But if we are going 
to obligate ourselves from now on, I want 
to know it. 

Mr. LUTHER A: JOHNSON. It is sim- 
ply an authorization.. The Committee on 
Appropriations will have to make the ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. BREHM. I would like to see a 
time limit on this—say 1 or 2 years— 
while we are experimenting with it. As 
I said before, I am not opposed to it, but 
I would like some time limit on it. If it 
then fulfills the hopes which we desire, 
we could continue it. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. There is 
a time limit in this respect, that it pro- 
vides that any country can at the end of 
4 years withdraw. 

Mr. BREHM. It dces not say that in 
the resolution. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. 
the constitution. 

Mr. KEE. It is in the constitution of 
the organization. 

Section 3, merely expresses the opinion 
of Congress in reference to the future of 
an organization established a number of 
years ago under the name of Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture. This 
last-named organization was set up un- 
der a treaty between many nations of the 
world, of which treaty the United States 
was a signatory. The Organization had 
its permanent headquarters at Rome, 
Italy, and was generally known as the 
Rome Institute. I will presently speak 
further in reference to this organiza- 
tion and the tentative plans in respect 
to it. 

Sections 4 and 5 of the resolution are 
merely protective clauses, designed to 
insure the United -States against in- 
volvement in any further new or addi- 
tional obligations because of its partici- 
pation in the proposed Organization. 

I have set forth as briefly as possible 
a section by section analysis of the res- 
olution. Quite naturally, there is need 
for an explanation of the purposes 
and objectives of the proposed organ- 
ization and for a convincing showing 
of the benefits, if any, to be derived to 
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the United States by reason of its mem- 
bership therein. ‘ 

In the first place, may I call the atten- 
tion of the House to the various inter- 
national organizations already estab- 
lished or in process of establishment, 
under auspices of the United Nations, 
each having for its object some vitally 
important part of the gigantic task of 
building a new post-war world. 

Already we have, functioning now and 
soon to rapidly expand its activities, 
U. N. R. R. A., the great instrumentality 
of relief and rehabilitation, to which all 
free nations are contributing. We have 
seen, at Dumbarton Oaks, the founda- 
tion laid for a monumental structure of 
enduring peace, and this structure is now 
in course of erection at San Francisco. 
To this task of transmitting the hopes 
and prayers of free peoples everywhere 
into an enduring guaranty of security, 
all freedom-loving nations are also con- 
tributing. We have seen at Bretton 
Woods the plans drawn for a safe, sane, 
and equitable international exchange, 
banking, and monetary system, and the 
establishment of a great. bank and gi- 
gantic fund drawn from the world’s re- 
sources, not to serve this Nation alone 
but for service to all nations, 

The truth of the old, old declaration 
“United we stand, divided we fall,” has 
been driven into the very souls of men 
during the period of aggression, conflict, 
and peril out of which we are now slowly 
emerging. For the first time in the 
world’s history, we have awakened to the 
necessity that free peoples unite in or- 
der to stay free. The passage of the 
pending resolution will merely mean one 
more bond of union in freedom’s cause. 

Out of the conference of delegates 
from the free nations of the world, held 
at Philadelphia in January 1942, came 
the United Nations, a union with a single 
cause. We are now witnessing the tri- 
umph of that cause. 

Out of the meeting of representatives 
from the United Nations at Atlantic 
City came U.N. R. R. A., the organization 
charged with po:t-war world relief and 
rehabilitation. 

Out of the meeting of representative 
delegates from free nations at Bretton 
Woods came the plans for world finan- 
cial and economic security. 

Out of the Conference at Dumbarton 
Oaks came the plan, now before the 
greater Conference at San Francisco, for 
a union of nations pledged to the main- 
tenance of lasting peace. 

Out of the United Nations Conference 
on Food and Agriculture, held at Hot 
Springs, Va., in May 1941, came the plan 
for the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, the subject matter of the pending 
resolution. f 

The organization is designed to serve 
the world’s farmers, the tillers of the soil, 
the cattle grazers, the fishermen, the pro- 
ducers of food everywhere in every land 
and clime. . As shown by your committee 
report, its aims in its field are identical 
with the broad economical objectives of 
the world organization proposed to be 
set up by the San Francisco Conference. 
While retaining its identity, and oper- 
ating in its particular field, the Food and 
Agriculture organization will be an im- 
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portant part of the general international 
organization. 

As I have stated, the establishment of 
the food and agriculture organization 
was recommended by the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture at 
Hot Springs, Va. That Conference, 
composed of representatives from prac- 
tically every free nation in the world, 
thoroughly canvassed the field of world 
production, distribution and consump- 
tion of food, and other agricultural prod- 
ucts. The Conference thereupon recom- 
mended the creation of a permanent in- 
ternational organization in the field of 
food and agriculture. The Interim Com- 
mission of the Hot Springs Conference, 
on which each of 44 governments had a 
representative, was directed to prepare 
plans for such an organization. By Aug- 
ust 1944, the Commission completed and 
submitted to the governments of the 44 
nations a draft of proposed constitution 
for the permanent organization so rec- 
ommended by the Conference. 

So far, as we have previously shown, 
20 nations have announced their ap- 
proval of the constitution and signified 
their intention to become members of 
the Organization. These 20 nations are 
listed in your committee’s report. The 
list may not be complete, as it is not only 
possible, but probable, that other nations 
have announced their acceptance since 
our last advices. The objectives of the 
Organization are broadly stated in the 
preamble to its constitution, as follows: 

It proposes * * * to promote the com- 
mon welfare by raising levels of nutrition 
and standards of living of the peoples under 
their respective jurisdictions, securing im- 
provements in the efficiency of the produc- 
tion and distribution of all food and agri- 
cultural products, bettering the condition of 
rural populations, and thus contributing to- 
ward an expanding world economy, hereby 
establish the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Organization,” through 
which the members will report to one another 
on the measures taken and the progress 
achieved in the fields of action set forth 
above. 

Then, in article I, the functions of the 
Organization were specifically described: 

1. The Organization shall collect, analyze, 
interpret, and disseminate information relat- 
Ing to nutrition, food, and agriculture. 

2. The Organization shall promote and, 
where appropriate, shall recommend national 
and international action with respect to— 

(a) Scientific, technological, social, and 
economic research relating to nutrition, food, 
and agriculture; 

(b) The improvement of education and ad- 
ministration relating to nutrition, food, and 
agriculture, and the spread of public knowl- 
edge of nutritional and agricultural science 
and practice; 

(c) The conservation of natural resources 
and the adoption of improved methods of 
agricultural production; 

(d) The improvement of the processing, 
marketing, and distribution of food and agri- 
cultural products; 

(e) The adoption of policies for the provi- 
sion of adequate agricultural credit, national 
and international; 

(ft) The adoption of international policies 
with respect to agricultural commodity ar- 
rangements, 

3. It shall also be the function of the 
Organization— 

(a) To furnish such technical assistance as 
governments may request; 

a(b) To organize, in cooperation with the 
governments concerned, such missions as may 
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be needed to assist them to fulfill the obliga- 
tions arising from their acceptance of the 
recommendations of the United Nations Con- 
ference on Food and Agriculture; and 

(c) Generally to take all necessary and 
appropriate action to implement the pur- 
poses of the Organization as set forth in the 
preamble, 


It is specifically pointed out that the 
term “agriculture” and its derivations, is 
considered by the Organization to in- 
clude fisheries, marine products, forestry, 
and primary forestry products. 

I can assure you that it is not only the 
view of your Foreign Affairs Committee, 
but it is also the view of every witness 
appearing before us at the hearings on 
this measure, that the proposed organi- 
zation will play an extremely important 
part in the post-war world. It will not 
only be a forum for the discussion of all 
problems arising in the field of food pro- 
duction and distribution, but it will also 
be able to formulate and recommend 
policies and practices to all associated 
governments and their peoples through- 
out the world. While not having nor as- 
suming the power to enforce either its 
policies or recommendations, it can and 
will make its findings and information 
available to all countries constituting the 
organization and to their people. This 
information will include statistical and 
technical information as well as informa- 
tion of new discoveries, improved meth- 
ods, and practices whenever and where- 
ever developed. It will be one of the 
greatest of all educational institutions, 
and it is impossible to estimate the bene- 
fits to be derived from its dissemination 
of information on nutrition, foods, and 
agriculture. 

The structure of the Organization is 
extremely simple. This matter is fully 
covered in the report of your committee, 
and I feel there is no necessity to occupy 
your time by a repetition here of that 
part of the report. 

As a member of the Organization, the 
obligations of the United States will not 
be many nor great. For the first year, 
the Organization’s budget calls for the 
expenditure of $2,500,000, of which the 
contribution of the United States will be 
$625,000. Itis estimated that the annual 
budget for subsequent years will be in the 
neighborhood of $5,000,000 annually. 
Therefore, the pending resolution will 
authorize an annual appropriation of a 
sum not to exceed $1,250,000, which may 
be the required contribution of this Gov- 
ernment, Our other obligations in re- 
spect to the organization are in no wise 
burdensome and are such as are usually 
incident. to membership in similar inter- 
national organizations. 

Reference is had in the pending resolu- 
tion to the International Institute of 
Agriculture. This reference is made in 
section 3 of the resolution, which was 
inserted as a committee amendment. 
The International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, generally known as the Rome Insti- 
tute, has an interesting and honorable 
place in the world’s history. It is said 
to have been sponsored by the King of 
Italy, after the plan of American origin 
had been presented to him and had met 
with his approval. It was made the sub- 
ject of a treaty, dated at Rome, Italy, on 
dune 7, 1905, signed first by Italy, fol- 
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lowed by 39 other nations, the United 
States being the thirty-third signatory. 
The ratification of this treaty was advised 
by the United States Senate on June 
27, 1906, and was ratified by the Presi- 
dent July 7, following. 

The treaty stipulated that the seat of 
the Institute should be at Rome, and 
there it has remained, housed, I under- 
stand, in a building provided by Italy’s 
King. It is generally understood that 
the organization owns no buildings, or 
other real property, but that, possibly, its 
only assets at this time are its library and 
files of statistics gathered through the 
years. 

The Rome Institute functioned splen- 
didly in its limited field of activity from 
its inception down to the entry of Italy 
into the war. With the beginning of the 
war, the Institute became the captive of 


‘the Axis, and its activity ceased. 


This Institute, during the years it 
functioned, confined itself in the greater 
part to the gathering and dissemination 
of agricultural and market statistics, with 
perhaps certain information on related 
subjects. It did not undertake, nor was 
it designed to cover the broader field in 
which the proposed food and agriculture 
organization will operate. As stated, 
with the entry of Italy into the war, the 
Rome Institute ceased to function. Hay- 
ing been established by treaty, however, 
it has certainly not been disbanded and 
must be considered as still existent as an 
organization. It is very probable that 
none of the signatories of the treaty have 
continued to pay their assessments for 
its maintenance during the past several 
years and its treasury is no doubt empty. 
In any event, while recognizing the value 
of the services rendered in the past by 
the Rome Institute, it is believed that no 
good purpose would be served through 
any attempt to revive and restore to life 
this institute with its limited scale of 
operations. 

Your committee, after careful consid- 
eration of the statements made at the 
hearings by representatives of the Gov- 
ernment, as well as by other witnesses 
upon this matter, amended the pending 
resolution by inserting section three, ad- 
vising the integration of the functions 
and resources of the international, or 
Rome Institute, with those of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. We are 
confident that this can be accomplished ` 
in a legal and orderly manner and that 
the resultant merger will add to the 
ability of the new organization to render 
services of great value. 

It may be of interest to the Members 
of the House to know that the resolution 
under consideration has the unqualified 
approval of the State Department and 
the Department of Agriculture. At the 
hearings on the measure held by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, Hon. Dean 
Acheson, Assistant Secretary of State 
appeared in person to urge approval of 
the resolution. Strong statements fa- 
voring the legislation were received from 
Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, 
and from Assistant Secretary of State 
William L. Clayton, and read into the 
record. 

In person, endorsing the resolution, ale 
so appeared our former colleague, former 
member of the House, Hon. Marvin Jones, 
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now and for some time past War Food 
Administrator, and chairman of the 
United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture at Hot Springs, Va., where 
the foundation was laid for the organiza- 
tion now being considered. Came also 
in person Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. 
Claude L. Wickard, and Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, Dr. Thomas Parran, both of whom 
stamped the resolution with their ap- 
proval, Similar approval was voiced by 
Edward A. O'Neal, president of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau, and Lewis G. Hines, 
representing the American Federation of 
Labor. Also heard in favor of the legis- 
lation were representatives of various 
other organizations, who either appeared 
in person or filed approving statements. 
No single voice was lifted in opposition. 
May I express to the House the earnest 
hope that the pending resolution will bé 
adopted without a dissenting vote. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, this measure was reported out 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
unanimously. I believe it will be very 
helpful not only to the farmers of the 
country as a class but to all the people 
of our country and of the world. The 
production of food and agriculture is 
vital to the entire world, just as vital to 
us in the United States, whose interests 
we must always protect, as to the other 
nations of the world. The business of 
getting together and sitting around a 
table and discussing and deciding these 
problems, the world price of agricultural 
products, the quantity of products which 
will be produced in the different parts will 
play a very important part in the imme- 
diate post-war reconstruction period and 
in the future of the world. We can learn 
from other countries and they can learn 
from us. 

The following is a copy of House Joint 
Resolution 145 and a copy of the consti- 
tution of Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United States: 

Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 
House Joint Resolution 145 
Joint resolution providing for membership 
of the United States in the Food and 

Agriculture Organization of the United 

Nations 

Resolved, etc., That the President is here- 
by authorized to accept membership for 
the United States in the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Organiza- 
tion”), the Constitution of which is set forth 
in Appendix I of the First Report to the 
Governments of the United Nations by the 
Interim Commission on Food and Agriculture, 
dated August 1, 1944. 

Szc. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums, 
not to exceed $1,250,000 annually, as may 
be required for expenditure under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of State, for the 
payment by the United States of its propor- 
tionate share in the expenses of the Organi- 
zation. 

Sec. 3. Unlezs Congress by law authorizes 
such action, neither the President nor any 
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person or agency shall on behalf of the 
United States accept any amendment under 
paragraph 1 of article XX of the constitu- 
tion of the Organization involving any new 
obligation for the United States. 

Sec. 4. In adopting this joint resolution 
the Congress does so with the understanding 
that paragraph 2 of article XIII does not 
authorize the Conference of the Organization 
to so modify the provisions of its constitu- 
tion as to involve any new obligation for 
the United States. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NaTIONS 
PREAMBLE 

The nations accepting this constitution, 
being determined to promote the common 
welfare by furthering separate and collective 
action on their part for the purposes of 

raising levels of nutrition and standards 
of living of the peoples under their re- 
spective jurisdictions, 

securing improvements in the efficiency of 

the production and distribution of all food 
and agricultural products, 

bettering the condition of rural popula- 

tions, 

and thus contributing toward an expanding 

world economy, 

hereby establish the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, here- 
inafter referred to as the “Organization,” 
through which the Members will report to 
one another on the measures taken and the 
progress achieved in the fields of action set 
forth above. 


ARTICLE I (FUNCTIONS OF THE ORGANIZATION) 


1, The Organization shall collect, analyze, 
interpret, and disseminate information re- 
lating to nutrition, food, and agriculture. 

2. The Organization shall promote and, 
where appropriate, shall recommend national 
and international action with respect to 

(a) scientific, technological, social, and 
economic research relating to nutrition, food, 
and agriculture; 

(b) the improvement of education and ad- 
ministration relating to nutrition, food, and 
agriculture, and the spread of public knowl- 
edge of nutritional and agricultural science 
and practice; 

(c) the conservation of natural resources 
and the adoption of {mproved methods of 
agricultural prod---tion; 

(d) the improvement of the processing, 
marketing, and distribution of food and ag- 
ricultural products; 

(e) the adoption of policies for the provi- 
sion of adequate agricultural credit, national 
and international; 

(f) the adoption of international policies 
with respect to agricultural commodity ar- 
rangements, 

3. It shall also be the function of the Or- 
ganization 

(a) to furnish such technical assistance as 
governments may request; 

(b) to organize, in cooperation with the 
governments concerned, such missions as 
may be needed to assist them to fulfill the 
obligations arising from their acceptance of 
the recommendations of the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture; and 

(c) generally to take all necessary and 
appropriate action to implement the purposes 
of the Organization as set forth in the 
Preamble, 


ARTICLE II (MEMBERSHIP) 


1. The original Members of the Organiza- 
tion shall be such of the nations specified in 
Annex I as accept this Constitution in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Article XXI, 

2. Additional Members may be admitted to 
the Organization by a vote concurred in by a 
two-thirds majority of all the members of the 
Conference and upon acceptance of this Con- 
stitution as in force at the time of admission, 
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ARTICLE III (THE CONFERENCE) 


1. There shall be a Conference of the Or- 
ganization in which each Member nation 
shall be represented by one member, 

2. Each Member nation may appoint an 
alternate, associates, and advisers to its mem- 
ber of the Conference. The Conference may 
make rules concerning the participation of 
alternates, associates, and advisers in its pro- 
ceedings, but any such participation shall be 
without the right to vote except in the case 
of an alternate or associate participating in 
the place of a member, 

3. No member of the Conference may repre- 
sent more than one Member nation. 

4, Each Member nation shall have only one 
vote. 

5. The Conference may invite any public 
international organization which has re- 
sponsibilities related to those of the Organ- 
ization to appoint a representative who shall 
participate in its meetings on the conditions 
prescribed by the Conference. No such repre- 
sentative shall have the right to vote. 

6. The Conference shall meet at least once 
in every year. 

7. The Conference shall elect its own offi- 
cers, regulate its own procedure, and make 
rules governing the convocation of sessions 
and the determination of agenda. 

8. Except as otherwise expressly provided in 
this Constitution or by rules made by the 
Conference, all matters shail be decided by 
the Conference by a simple majority of the 
votes cast, 


ARTICLE Iv (FUNCTIONS OF THE CONFERENCE) 


1. The Conference shall determine the 
policy and approve the budget of the Organ- 
ization and shall exercise the other powers 
conferred upon it by this Constitution. 

2. The Conference may by a two-thirds 
majority of the votes cast make recommenda- 
tions concerning questions relating to food 
and agriculture to be submitted to Member 
nations for consideration with a view to im- 
plementation by national action. 

3. The Conference may by a two-thirds 
majority of the votes cast submit conven- 
tions concerning questions relating to food 
and agriculture to Member nations for con- 
sideration with a view to their acceptance by 
the appropriate constitutional procedure. 

4. The Conference shall make rules laying 
down the procedure to be followed to secure: 

(a) proper consultation with governments 
and adequate technical preparation prior to 
consideration by the Conference of proposed 
recommendations and conventions; and 

(b) proper consultation with governments 
in regard to relations between the Organiza- 
tion and national institutions or private 
yersons. 

5. The Conference may make recommenda- 
tions to any public international organiza- 
tion regarding any matter pertaining to the 
purpose of the Organization. 

6. The Conference may by a two-thirds 
majority of the votes cast agree to discharge 
any other functions consistent with the 
purposes of the Organization which may be 
assigned to it by governments or provided 
for by any arrangement between the Organ- 
ization and any other public international 
organization. 


ARTICLE V (THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE) 


1. The Conference shall appoint an Execu- 
tive Committee consisting of not less than 
nine or more than fifteen members or alter- 
nate or associate members of the Conference 
or their advisers who are qualified by ad- 
ministrative experience or other special quali- 
fications to contribute to the attainment of 
the purpose of the Organization. There shall 
be not more than one member from any 
Member nation. The tenure and other condi- 
tions of office of the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be subject to rules to 
be made by the Conference. 

2. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 
1 of this Article, the Conference shall have 
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regard in appointing the Executive Commit- 
tee to the desirability that its membership 
should reflect as varied as possible an experi- 
ence of different types of economy in relation 
to food and agriculture. 

. 8. The Conference may delegate to the 
Executive Committee such powers as it may 
determine, with the exception of the powers 
set forth in paragraph 2 of Article II, Article 
IV, paragraph 1 of Article VII, Article XIII, 
and Article XX of this Constitution. 

4, The members of the Executive Commit- 
tee shall exercise the powers delegated to 
them by the Conference on behalf of the 
whole Conference and not as representatives 
of their respective governments. 

5. The Executive Committee shall appoint 

- its own officers and, subject to any decisions 
of the Conference, shall regulate its own 
procedure, 


ARTICLE VI (OTHER COMMITTEES AND 
CONFERENCES) 

1, The Conference may establish technical 
and regional standing committees and may 
appoint committees to study and report on 
any matter pertaining to the purpose of the 
Organization. 

2. The Conference may convene general, 
technical, regional, or other special confer- 
ences and may provide for the representation 
at such conferences, in such manner as it 
may determine, of national and international 
bodies concerned with nutrition, food, and 
agriculture. 

ARTICLE VII (THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL) 

1. There shall be a Director-General of the 
Organization who shall be appointed by the 
Conference by such procedure and on such 
terms as it may determine. 

2. Subject to the general supervision of 
the Conference and its Executive Committee, 
the Director-General shall have full power 
and authority to direct the work of the Or- 
ganization. 

3. The Director-General or a representa- 
tive designated by him shall participate, 
without the right to vote, in all meetings 
of the Conference and of its Executive Com- 
mittee and shall formulate for consideration 
by the Conference and the Executive Com- 
mittee proposals for appropriate action in 
regard to matters coming before them. 


ARTICLE VIII (STAFF) 


1. The staff of the Organization shall be 
appointed by the Director-General in ac- 
cordance with such procedure as may be 
determined by rules made by the Conference. 

2. The staff of the Organization shall be 
responsible to the Director-General. Their 
responsibilities shall be exclusively interna- 
tional in character and they shall not seek 
or receive instructions in regard to the dis- 
charge thereof from any authority external 
to the Organization. The Member nations 
undertake fully to respect the international 
character of the responsibilities of the staff 
and not to seek to influence any of their na- 
tionals in the discharge of such responsibil- 
ities. 

3.In appointing the staff the Director Gen- 
eral shall, subject to the paramount import- 
ance of securing the highest standards of 
efficiency and of technical competence, pay 
due regard to the importance of selecting per- 
sonnel recruited on as wide a geographical 
basis as is possible. 

4. Each Member nation undertakes, insofar 
as it may be possible under its constitutional 
procedure, to accord to the Director General 
and senior staff diplomatic privileges and im- 
munities and to accord to other members of 
the staff all facilities and immunities ac- 
corded to nondiplomatic personnel attached 
to diplomatic missions, or alternatively to 
accord to such other members of the staff the 
immunities and facilities which may here- 
after be accorded to equivalent members of 
the staffs of other public international organ- 
izations. 
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ARTICLE IX (SEAT) 


The seat of the Organization shall be de- 
termined by the Conference. 


ARTICLE X (REGIONAL AND LIAISON OFFICES) 


1, There shall be such regional offices as the 
Director General, with the approval of the 
Conference, may decide. 

2. The Director General may appoint of- 
ficials for liaison with particular countries 
or areas subject to the agreement of the 
government concerned. 


ARTICLE XI (REPORTS BY MEMBERS) 


1. Each Member nation shall communicate 
periodically to the Organization reports on 
the progress made toward achieving the pur- 
pose of the Organization set forth in the Pre- 
amble and on the action taken on the basis 
of recommendations made and conventions 
submitted by the Conference. 

2. These reports shall be made at such 
times and in such form and shall contain 
such particulars as the Conference may re- 
quest. 

3. The Director General shall submit these 
reports, “together with analyses thereof, to 
the Conference and shall publish such re- 
ports and analyses as may be approved for 
publication by the Conference together with 
any reports relating thereto adopted by the 
Conference, 

4. The Director General may request any 
Member nation to submit information relat- 
ing to the purpose of the Organization. 

5. Each Member nation shall, on request, 
communicate to the Organization, on pub- 
lication, all laws and regulations and official 
reports and statistics concerning nutrition, 
food, and agriculture. 


ARTICLE XII (COOPERATION WITH OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS) 


1. In order to provide for close cooperation 
between the Organization and other public 
international organizations with related re- 
sponsibilities, the Conference may, subject to 
the provisions of Article XIII, enter into 
agreements with the competent authorities of 
such organizations defining the distribution 
of responsibilities and methods of cooper- 
ation. 

2. The Director-General may, subject to 
any decisions of the Conference, enter into 
agreements with other public international 
organizations for the maintenance of com- 
mon services, for common arrangements in 
regard to recruitment, training, conditions of 
service, and other related matters, and for 
interchanges of staff. 


ARTICLE XIII (RELATION TO ANY GENERAL WORLD 
ORGANIZATION) © 

1. The Organization shall, in accordance 
with the procedure provided for in the fol- 
lowing paragraph, constitute a part of any 
general international organization to which 
may be entrusted the coordination of the 
activities of international organizations with 
specialized responsibilities. 

2. Arrangements for defining the relations 
between the Organization and any such gen- 
eral organization shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Conference. Notwithstanding 
the provisions of Article XX, such arrange- 
ments may if approved by the Conference by 
a two-thirds majority of the votes cast, in- 
volve modification of the provisions of this 
Constitution: Provided that no such arrange- 
ment shall modify the purposes and limita- 
tions of the Organization as set forth in this 
Constitution. 


ARTICLE XIV (SUPERVISION OF OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS) 


The Conference may approve arrangements 
placing other public international organiza- 
tions dealing with questions relating to food 
and agriculture under the general authority 
of the Organization on suoh terms as may be 
agreed with the competent authorities of the 
organization concerned, 
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ARTICLE XV (LEGAL STATUS) 


1. The Organization shall have the capacity 
of a legal person to perform any legal act ap- 
propriate to its purpose which is not beyond 
the powers granted to it by this Constitution. 

2. Each Member nation undertakes, inso- 
far as it may be possible under its constitu- 
tional procedure, to accord to the Organiza- 
tion all the immunities and facilities which 
it accords to diplomatic missions, including 
inviolability of premises and archives, immu- 
nity from suit, and exemptions from taxation. 

8. The Conference shall make provision for 
the determination by an administrative tri- 
bunal of disputes relating to the conditions 
and terms of appointment of members of 
the staff. 


ARTICLE XVI (FISH AND FOREST PRODUCTS) 


In this Constitution the term “agriculture” 
and its derivatives include fisheries, marine 
products, forestry, and primary forestry 
products, 


ARTICLE XVII (INTERPRETATION OF CONSTITUTION) 


Any question or dispute concerning the in- 
terpretation of this Constitution or any inter- 
national convention adopted thereunder shall 
be referred for determination to an appro- 
priate international court or arbitral tribunal 
in the manner prescribed by rules to be 
adopted by the Conference, 


ARTICLE XVIII (EXPENSES) 


1, Subject to the provisions of Article XXV, 
the Director-General shall submit-to the Con- 
ference an annual budget covering the an- 
ticipated expenses of the Organization. Upon 
approval of a budget the total amount ap- 
proved shall be allocated among the Member 
nations in proportions determined, from time 
to time, by the Conference. Each Member 
nation undertakes, subject to the require- 
ments of its constitutional procedure, to con- 
tribute to the Organization promptly its share 
of the expenses so determined. 

2. Each Member nation shall, upon its ac- 
ceptance of this Constitution, pay as its first 
contribution its proportion of the annual 
budget for the current financial year. 

8. The financial year of the Organization 
shall be July 1 to June 30 unless the Confer- 
ence should otherwise determine. 


ARTICLE XIX (WITHDRAWAL) 


Any Member nation may give notice of 
withdrawal from “he Organization at any 
time after the expiration of four years from 
the date of its acceptance of this Constitu- 
tion. Such notice shall take effect one year 
after the date of its communication to the 
Director-General of the Organization subject 
to the Member nation's having at that time 
paid its annual contribution for each year of 
its membership including the financial year 
following the date of such notice. 

ARTICLE XX (AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION) 

1. Amendments to this Constitution in- 
volving new obligations for Member nations 
shall require the approval of the Conference 
by a vote concurred in by a two-thirds ma- 
jority of all the members of the Conference 
and shall take effect on acceptance by two- 
thirds of the Member nations for each Mem- 
ber nation accepting the amendment and 
thereafter for each remaining Member na- 
tion on acceptance by it. 

2. Other amendments shall take effect on 
adoption by the Conference by a vote con- 
curred in by a two-thirds majority of all the 
members of the Conference. 

ARTICLE XXI (ENTRY INTO FORCE OF 
CONSTITUTION) 

1. This Constitution shall be open to ac- 
ceptance by the nations specified in Annex I. 

2. The instruments of acceptance shall be 
transmitted by each government to the 
United Nations Interim Commission on 
Food and Agriclulture, which shall notify 
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their receipt to the governments of the na- 
tions specified in Annex I. Acceptance may 
be notified to the Interim Commission 
through a diplomatic representative in which 
case the instrument of acceptance must be 
transmitted to the Commission as soon as 
possible thereafter. 

3. Upon the receipt by the Interim Com- 
mission of twenty notifications of accept- 
ance the Interim Commission shall arrange 
for this Constitution to be signed in a single 
copy by the diplomatic representatives, duly 
authorized thereto, of the nations who shall 
have notified their acceptance, and upon be- 
ing so signed on behalf of not less than 
twenty of the nations specified in Annex I 
this Constitution shall come into force im- 
mediately. 

4. Acceptances the notification of which is 
received after the entry into force of this 
Constitution shall become effective upon re- 
celpt by the Interim Commission or the 
Organization. 

ARTICLE XXII (FIRST SESSION OF THE 
CONFERENCE) 

The United Nations Interim Commission 
on Food and Agriculture shall convene the 
first session of the Conference to meet at a 
suitable date after the entry into force of this 
Constitution. 

ARTICLE XXIII (LANGUAGES) 

Pending the adoption by the Conference of 
any rules re es, the business 
of the Conference shall be transacted in 
English. 

ARTICLE XXIV (TEMPORARY SEAT) 

The temporary seat of the Organization 
shall be at Washington unless the Confer- 
ence should otherwise determine. 

ARTICLE XXV (FIRST FINANCIAL YEAR) 

The following exceptional arrangements 
shall apply in respect of the financial year 
in which this Constitution comes into force: 

(a) the budget shall be the provisional 
budget set forth in Annex II to this Consti- 
tution; and 

(b) the amounts to be contributed by the 
Member nations shall be in the proportions 
set forth in Annex II to this Constitution: 
Provided that each Member nation may de- 
duct therefrom the amount already contrib- 
uted by it toward the expenses of the Interim 
Commission, 

ARTICLE XXVI (DISSOLUTION OF THE INTERIM 
COMMISSION) 

On the opening of the first session of the 
Conference, the United Nations Interim 
Commission on Food and Agriculture shall be 
deemed to be dissolved and its records and 
other property shall become the property of 
the Organization. . 


Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, it 
may be well to review briefly a little past 
history. Back in 1907, I think it was, 40 
or more nations, including the United 
States, entered into a treaty which estab- 
lished the Agricultural Institute at Rome. 
I think the suggestion did not originate 
with the United States but with some 
other nations, including the then Italian 
Government. That Institute was sup- 
ported financially by contributions from 
the signatory powers, including ourselves, 
for a long time. It was largely confined 
to the gathering of statistics. The 
Italian Government of that day granted 
to it the use free of charge of an Italian 
public building. The Institute owned no 
real estate, but it did acquire during that 
rather long period quite a statistical 
library, probably of some value, Then 
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the Fascist government came along and 
the picture in Italy changed completely. 
Finally, of course, Mussolini took his 
country into war against the United Na- 
tions. 

The Institute at Rome became immedi- 
ately the captive of the Italian Fascist 
government and ceased to operate. 
However, we are informed that the 
library is still there and intact. 

Your committee, in taking into con- 
sideration the proposals that we give our 
approval and consent to the establish- 
ment of this Organization, the Food and 
Agricultural Organization of the United 
Nations, made inquiry especially as to 
what might be done now that the Fascist 
regime in Italy has been driven out with 
the old Institute at Rome which owed its 
existence to a treaty, to which the United 
States was a party. We were assured by 
representatives of the State Department 
that the moment this new and larger 
organization is organized as the result of 
the consent of the required number of 
Signatory powers, effective steps will be 
taken to absorb in orderly fashion the 
remaining property of the old Institute 
at Rome, so that those who have con- 
tributed to it in the past would be com- 
pletely satisfied that their contribution 
had not been completely lost. I thought 
it well to state that for the Recorp, be- 
cause, after all, when we are about to 
embark upon an international undertak- 
ing involving participation of the United 
States, we want to be sure that the record 
of the past is straightened out and that 
appropriate steps are taken to liquidate, 
as it were, and absorb the Rome Institute 
in orderly fashion without being charged 
with deliberately and intentionally 
breaking a treaty obligation. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr, JENKINS. Would the gentleman 
be kind enough to put in the Record the 
amount each nation participated in that 
program? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am afraid I 
cannot do that, may I say to the gentle- 
man. Within my recollection, we did not 
inquire as to how much each nation par- 
ticipated. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. What is 
the question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The question is 
how much money the different nations 
contributed to the Rome Institute. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON, If I un- 
derstand the figures correctly, the last 
year we participated, which has been 
some years ago, the total amount was 
$285,000. Our part of it was $61,000, as 
I understand it. I donot know what the 
previous years were. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana, What is 
contemplated to be our contribution in 
this new organization? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Our contribution 
is set forth in this resolution now before 
the House. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. A million 
and a quarter dollars? 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. After the first 
year. It should be understood, however, 
that this Organization will cover an in- 
finitely larger field than the old Institute 
in Rome ever expected to cover or was. 
intended to cover. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Is this 
million and a quarter dollars based upon 
an equal contribution by the other signa- 
tory powers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Our proportion- 
ate contribution will amount to about 25 
percent of the cost of the maintenance of 
the organization. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. How many 
other powers are likely to go into it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Forty-odd. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. And we 
are paying 25 percent? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. That in- 
cludes the smaller nations, however, that 
could not be expected to contribute as 
much. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Why does 
it seem necessary for the United States 
to contribute 25 percent of the total 
where 40 nations are participating? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is proposed 
that we contribute in proportion to our 
national income. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. What is 
likely to happen to the post-war agricul- 
tural surpluses in this country if this is 
intended to encourage an increase of 
agricultural production in these other 
countries? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This Organiza- 
tion will have no power to impose its 
will upon any country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It will be a cen- 
ter of information available to all the 
Governments that subscribe to this thing 
which will give them the last returns, as 
it were, and the trends of the production 
of food and the conditions of nutrition 
among the various peoples of the earth. 

I may say that all our farm organiza- 
tions of the United States are heartily 
in favor of the United States signing up 
with this Organization, believing as they 
do that it will be beneficial to our agri- 
culture to know what is going on in other 
countries, what changes in trends are 
taking place, so that we may adjust our 
production in our own way to meet those 
changes in trends. That is the purpose 
of it. It covers a far wider field than 
the old Rome Institute was intended to 
cover. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. That is 
interesting because I read here in the 
report that the function of the Organiza- 
tion shall be “scientific, technological, 
social, and economic research relating to 
nutrition, food, and agriculture. The 
improvement of education and adminis- 
tration relating to nutrition, food, and 
agriculture and the spread of public 
knowledge of nutritional and agricul- 
tural science and practice.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. In other 
words, they are to help out the other 
nations; recommend to them scientific 
methods of production in agriculture, is 
that true? 
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Mr, WADSWORTH. In places where 
they are short; yes. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Are we not 
then contributing money to this Organ- 
ization to help other nations compete 
with us in agriculture when we are likely 
to have a surplus? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Remember that 
we are to be represented on this thing. 
As a matter of fact, as I look upon it, if 
this thing is wisely managed among the 
nations it will decrease competition in 
places where competition should not ex- 
ist. There are surfaces of the earth 
where millions and millions of people 
are living next door to starvation all the 
time. It is a ghastly situation, This or- 
ganization may spread to those people 
educational information so that the 
governments in those regions of the 
earth may establish better conditions 
for the production of food and the giv- 
ing of proper nutriment to these mil- 
lions of people. If they become better 
fed and more secure, it is to our advan- 
tage. It is distinctly to the disadvantage 
of a country like the United States to 
have half of the world on the verge of 
starvation, and if we can by educational 
methods help to relieve that situation in 
cooperation with these other nations, we 
will have belped ourselves as well as 
them. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN]. 

Mr, FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, in 
my opinion the objections to the passage 
of this resolution, if any, stem back to 
the secrecy that was thrown around the 
Conference on Food and Agriculture 
held at Hot Springs in the spring of 1943. 
It was a great mistake to clothe the Hot 
Springs meeting in secrecy, because se- 
crecy in a free country creates suspicion. 
Were it not for the suspicion engendered 
by the secrecy thrown around the Con- 
ference I do not believe there would be a 
single vote cast against this resolution. 
The Interim Commission appointed at 
Hot Springs, however, drafted a consti- 
tution that we have all had an oppor- 
tunity to study. And the clear-cut, frank 
statements contained in the constitution 
should allay any suspicions that any of 
us may have entertained. It is, in my 
opinion, a splendid piece of work, and I 
think everyone will approve of the objec- 
tives set forth in the constitution. 

The objectives as set forth in the con- 
stitution are as follows: 

First: 

Raising levels of nutrition and standards of 
living of the peoples under their respective 
jurisdictions. 


Of course, we are all in favor of the 
first objective. 

Second: 

Securing improvements in the efficiency of 
the production and distribution of all food 
and agricultural products. 


No one can raise a valid complaint to 
that objective. 

Third: 

Bettering the condition of rural popula- 
tions. 


As the gentleman from New York 
stated, there are millions of people in the 
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world today and there have been for cen- 
turies past who are underfed. Malnutri- 
tion is one of the greatest scourges of 
civilization. We have it right here in 
America in spite of the fact that now and 
then we have enormous surpluses in cer- 
tain crops. 

In the State of Virginia, from which I 
come, this sad and deplorable fact was 
recently brought to our attention when 
we found that 52 percent of our young 
men, when called to the colors, were 
turned down. They were not physically 
fit. Why? At least 75 percent of the 
ailments from which they were suffering 
stemmed back to malnutrition. The 
same thing is happening in every State 
in this Union to a greater or less extent, 
despite the fact that our people are the 
best fed people in the world. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Does the 
gentleman believe some world organiza- 
tion of 40 other powers will help our con- 
dition here in the United States with re- 
spect to malnutrition? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I certainly do. I 
think that if a proper study is made and 
this information is given to the peoples 
of the world, that the standard of living 
of all the people in all the nations, in- 
cluding America, will be increased from 
year to year. And remember when we 
increase the standard of living of some 
nation today which is living in poverty, 
we improve the financial status of that 
nation. We increase the wealth of that 
nation. We make it possible for that na- 
tion to deal with us, to buy our goods. 
Commerce begins to spring up. What 
commerce do we have, for instance, with 
Asia today? Eighty percent of the people 
of Asia today are engaged in agriculture, 
yet the Asiatics are probably the worst- 
fed people in the world. Suppose we suc- 
ceed in increasing their standard of liv- 
ing and thereby increase their financial 
standing, is it not reasonable to suppose 
that in a few years commerce will spring 
up between Asia and America? 

Miss SUMNERS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. A series of 
laudable objectives for this Organization 
is listed in the commitee report, but the 
constitution of the Organization itself is 
not given. I should like to know where 
we can get hold of that. In connection 
with the Bretton Woods Organization, 
the objectives were just the opposite of 
the constitution. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The constitution 
is set out in full in House Document No. 
128, Seventy-ninth Congress, beginning 
on page 33, and contains not only the ob- 
jectives of the Organization but the func- 
tions of the Organization. I read the 
objectives from the constitution a few 
minutes ago. The functions of the Or- 
ganization are also stated in the consti- 
tution: Let me read them: 

ARTICLE I (FUNCTIONS OF THE ORGANIZATION) 

1. The Organization shall collect, analyze, 
interpret, and disseminate information relat- 
ing to nutrition, food, and agriculture. 
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2. The Organization shall promote and, 
where appropriate, shall recommend national 
and international action with respect to 

(a) scientific, technological, social, and 
economic research relating to nutrition, food, 
and agriculture; 

(b) the improvement of education and ad- 
ministration relating to nutrition, food, and 
agriculture, and the spread of public Knowl- 
edge of nutritional an agricultural science 
and practice; 

(c) the consevration of natural resources 
and the adoption of improved methods of 
agricultural production; 

(d) the improvement of the processing, 
marketing, and distribution of food and 
egricultural products; 

(e) the adoption of policies for the pro- 
vision of adequate agricultural credit, na- 
tional and international; 

(f) the adoption of international policies 
with respect to egricultural commodity ar- 
rangements. 

3. It shall also be the function of the Or- 
ganization 

(a) to furnish such technical assistance as 
governments may request; 

(b) to organize, in cooperation with the 
governments concerned, such missions as 
may be needed to assist them to fulfill the 
obligations arising from their acceptance cf 
the recommendations of the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture; and 

(c) generally to take all necessary and ap- 
propriate action to implement the purposes 
of ie Organization as set forth in the Pre- 
amble. 


Mr. Chairman, I hope it will be the 
please of the House to adopt this joint 
resolution unanimously. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the constitution of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 
It certainly ought to be here. There 
must have been a mistake in the print- 
ing of. the committee report that the 
constitution of the Organization was not 
included in it. It ought also to be in the 
joint resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The constitution of the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization of the United 
Nations is as follows: 

CONSTITUTION OF THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
PREAMBLE 

The Nations accepting this Constitution, 
being determined to promote the common 
welfare by furthering separate and collective 
action on their part for the purposes of 
raising levels of nutrition and standards of 
living of the peoples under their respective 
jurisdictions, 
securing improvements in the efficiency of 
the production and distribution of all food 
and agricultural products, 
bettering the condition of rural populations, 
and thus contributing toward an expanding 
world economy, 
hereby establish the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, herein- 
after referred to as the “Organization,” 
through which the Members will report to 
one another on the measures taken and the 
progress achieved in the fields of action set 
forth above. 

ARTICLE I (FUNCTIONS OF THE ORGANIZATION) 

1, The Organization shall collect, analyze, 
interpret, and disseminate information re- 
lating to nutrition, food and agriculture, 
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2. The Organization shall promote and, 
where appropriate, shail recommend national 
and international action with respect to 

(a) scientific, technological, social, and 
economic research relating to nutrition, food 
and agriculture; 

(b) the improvement of education and ad- 
ministration relating to nutrition, food and 
agriculture, and the spread of public knowl- 
edge of nutritional and agricultural science 
and practice; 

(c) the conservation of natural resources 
‘and the adoption of improved methods of 
agricultural production; 

(d). the improvement of the processing, 
matketing, and distribution of food and agri- 
cultural products; 

(e) the adoption of policies for the provi- 
sion of adequate agricultural credit, national 
and international; i 

(f) the adoptior of internationsl policies 
with respect to agricultural commedity ar- 
rangements. 

3. It shall also be the function of the 
Organization. 

(a) to furnish such technical assistance as 
governments may request: 

(b) to organize, in cooperation with the 
governments concerned, such missions as 
may be needed to assist them to fulfill the 
obligations arising from their acceptance of 
the recommendations of the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture; and 

(c) generally to take all necessary and ap- 
propriate action to implement the purposes 
of the Organization as set forth in the Pre- 
amble. 

ARTICLE IIT (MEMBERSHIP) 

1, The original Members of the Organiza- 
tion shall be such of the nations specified in 
Annex I as accept this Constitution in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Article XXI. 

2. Additional Members may be admitted to 
the Organization by a vote concurred in by a 
two-thirds majority of all the members of 
the Conference and upon acceptance of this 
Const:tution as in force at the time of ad- 
mission. 


ARTICLE HI (THE CONFERENCE) 

1. There shall be a Conference of the Or- 
ganization in which each Member nation 
shall be represented by one member. 

2. Each Member nation may appoint an 
alternate, associates, and advisers to its mem- 
ber of the Conference, The Conference may 
make rules concerning the participation of 
alternates, associates, and advisers in its pro- 
ceedings, but any such participation shall be 
without the right to vote except in the case 
of an alternate or associate participating in 
the place of a member. 

3. No member of the Conference may rep- 
resent more than one Member nation. 

4. Each Member nation shall have only one 
vote. 

6. The Conference may invite any public 
international organization which has respon- 
sibilities related to those of the Organization 
to appoint a representative who shall par- 
ticipate in its meetings on the conditions 
prescribed by the Conference. No such rep- 
resentative shall have the right to vote. 

6. The Conference shall meet at least once 
in every year. 

7. The Conference shall elect its own of- 
ficers, regulate its own procedure, and make 
rules governing the convocation of sessions 
and the determination of agenda. 

8. Except as otherwise expressly provided 
in this Constitution or by rules made by the 
Conference, all matters shall be decided by 
the Conference by a simple majority of the 
votes cast. 


ARTICLE Iv (FUN€TIONS OF THE CONFERENCE) 
1. The Conference shall determine the 
policy and approve the budget of the Or- 
ganization and shall exercise the other pow- 
ers conferred upon it by this Constitution. 
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2. The Conference may by a two-thirds 
majority of the votes cast make recommen- 
dations concerning questions relating to food 
and agriculture to be submitted to Member 
nations for consideration with a view to im- 
plementation by national action. 

3. The Conference may by a two-thirds 
majority of the votes cast submit conventions 
concerning questions relating to food and 
agriculture to Member nations for considera- 
tion with a view to their acceptance by the 
appropriate constitutional procedure. 

4. The Conference shall make rules laying 
down the procedure to be followed to secure: 

(a) proper consultation with governments 
and adequate technical preparation prior to 
consideration by the Conference of proposed 
recommendations and conventions; and 

(b) proper consultation with governments 
in regard to relations between the Organiza- 
tion and national institutions or private per- 
sons. 

5. The Conference may make recommenda- 
tions to any public international organiza- 
tion regarding any matter pertaining to the 
purpose of the Organization. 

6. The Conference may by a two-thirds 
majority of the votes cast agree to discharge 
any other functions consistent with the pur- 
poses of the Organization which may be as- 
signed to it by governments or provided for 
by any arrangement between the Organiza- 
tion and any other public international or- 
ganization. 


ARTICLE V (THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE) 


1. The Conference shall appoint an Execu- 
tive Committee consisting of not less than 
nine or more than fifteen members or alter- 
nate or associate members of the Conference 
or their advisers who are qualified by admin- 
istrative experience or other special qualifi- 
cations to contribute to the attainment of 
the purpose of the Organization. There shall 
be not more than one member from any 
Member nation. The tenure and other con- 
ditions of office of the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be subject to rules to 
be made by the Conference. 

2. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 
1 of this Article, the Conference shall have 
regard in appointing the Executive Commit- 
tee to the desirability that its membership 
should reflect as varied as possible an expe- 
rience of different types of economy in rela- 
tion to food and agriculture. 

3. The Conference may delegate to the 
Executive Committee such powers as it may 
determine, with the exception of the powers 
set forth in paragraph 2 of Article II, Article 
IV, paragraph 1 of Article VII, Article XIII, 
and Article XX of this Constitution. 

4. The members of the Executive Commit- 
tee shall exercise the powers delegated to 
them by the Conference on behalf of the 
whole Conference and not as representatives 
of their respective governments. 

5. The Executive Committee shall appoint 
its own officers and, subject to any decisions 
of the Conference, shall regulate its own 
procedure. 


ARTICLE VI (OTHER COMMITTEES AND 
CONFERENCES) 


1. The Conference may establish technical 
and regional standing committees and may 
appoint committees to study and report on 
any matter pertaining to the purpose of the 
Organization. 

2. The Conference may convene general, 
technical, regional, or other special confer- 
ences and may provide for the representation 
at such conferences, in such manner as it 
may determine, of national and international 
bodies concerned with nutrition, food, and 
agriculture. 


ARTICLE VII (THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL) 
1. There shail be a Director-General of the 
Organization who shall be appointed by the 


Conference by such procedure and on such 
terms as it may determine. 
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2. Subject to the general supervision of 
the Confrence and its Executive Committee, 
the Director General shall have full power 
and authority to direct the work of the Or- 
ganization. 

3 The Director-General or a representa- 
tive designated by him shall participate, 
without the right to vote, in all meetings of 
the Conference and of its Executive Commit- 
tee and shall formulate for consideration by 
the Conference and the Executive Committee 
proposals for appropriate action in regard to 
matters coming before them, 


ARTICLE VIII (STAFF) 


1, The staff of the Organization shall be 
appointed by the Director-General in ac- 
cordance with such procedure as may be de- 
termined by rules made by the Conference. 

2. The staff of the Organization shall be 
responsible to the Director-General. Their 
responsibilities shall be exclusively interna- 
tional in character and they shall not seek 
or receive instructions In regard to the dis- 
charge thereof from any authority external 
to the Organization. The Member nations 
undertake fully to respect the international 
character of the responsibilities of the staff 
and not to seek to influence any of their na- 
tionals in the discharge of such responsibil- 
ities. 

3. In appointing the staff the Director Gen- 
eral shall, subject to the paramount im- 
portance of securing the highest standards 
of efficiency and of technical competence, pay 
due regard to the importance of selecting 
personnel recruited on as wide a geographical 
basis as is possible. 

4. Each Member nation undertakes, inso- 
far as it may be possible under its consti- 
tutional procedure, to accord to the Director 
General and senior staff diplomatic privileges 
and immunities and to accord to other mem- 
bers of the staff all facilities and immunities 
accorded to non-diplomatic personnel at- 
tached to diplomatic missions, or alterna- 
tively to accord to such other members of the 
staff the immunities and facilities which may 
hereafter be accorded to equivalent members 
of the staffs of other public international 
organizations, 


ARTICLE IX (SEAT) 


The seat of the Organization shall be de- 
termined by the Conference, 


ARTICLE X (REGIONAL AND LIAISON OFFICES) 


1. There shall be such regional offices as the 
Director General, with the approval of the 
Conference may decide. 

2. The Director General may appoint offi- 
cials for liaison with particular countries or 
areas subject to the agreement of the govern- 
ment concerned. 


ARTICLE XI (REPORTS BY MEMBERS) 


1. Each Member nation shall communicate 
periodically to the Organization reports on 
the progress made toward achieving the pur- 
pose of the Organization set forth in the 
Preamble and on the action taken on the 
basis of recommendations made and conven- 
tions submitted by the Conference, 

2. These reports shall be made at such 
times and in such form and shall contain 
such particulars as the Conference may re- 
quest. 

3. The Director General shall submit these 
reports, together with analyses thereof, to 
the Conference and shall publish such re- 
ports and analyses as may be approved for 
publication by the Conference together with 
any reports relating thereto adopted by the 
Conference. 

4. The Director General may request any 
Member nation to submit information re- 
lating to the purpose of the Organization. 

5. Each Member nation shall, on request, 
communicate to the Organization, on publi- 
cation, all laws and regulations and official 
reports and statistics concerning nutrition, 
food, and agriculture. 
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ARTICLE XII (COOPERATION WITH OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS) 


1. In order to provide for close coopera- 
tion between the Organization and other 
public international organizations with re- 
lated responsibilities, the Conference may, 
subject to the provisions of Article XIII, enter 
into agreements with the competent author- 
ities of such organizations defining the dis- 
tribution of responsibilities and methods of 
cooperation, 

2. The Director-General may, subject ‘to 
any decisions of the Conference, enter into 
agreements with other public international 
organizations for the maintenance of com- 
mon services, for common arrangements in 
regard to recruitment, training, conditions of 
service, and other related matters, and for 
interchanges of staff. 


ARTICLE XIII (RELATION TO ANY GENERAL WORLD 
ORGANIZATION) J 

1. The Organization shall, in accordance 
with the procedure provided for in the fol- 
lowing paragraph, constitute a part of any 
general international organization to which 
may be entrusted the coordination of the 
activities of international organizations with 
specialized responsibilities. 

2. Arrangements for defining the relations 
between the Organization ar any such gen- 
eral organization shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Conference. Notwithstanding 
the provisions of Article XX, such arrange- 
ments may, if approved by the Conference 
by a two-thirds majority of the votes cast, 
involve modification of the provisions of this 
Constitution: Provided that no such arrange- 
ments: shall modify the purposes and limi- 
tations of the Organization as set forth in 
this Constitution, . 


ARTICLE XIV (SUPERVISION OF OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS) 

The Conference may approve arrangements 
placing other public international organiza- 
tions dealing with questions relating to food 
and agriculture under the general authority 
of the Organization on such terms as may be 
agreed with the competent authorities of 
the organization concerned, 


ARTICLE XV (LEGAL STATUS) 


1, The Organization shall have the capa- 
city of a legal person to perform any legal 
act appropriate to its purpose which is not 
beyond the powers granted to it by this Con- 
stitution. 

2. Each Member nation undertakes, insofar 
as it may be possible under its constitutional 
procedure, to accord to the Organization all 
the immunities and facilities which it ac- 
cords to diplomatic missions, including in- 
violability of premises and archives, immu- 
nity from suit, and exemptions from taxation, 

3. The Conference shall make provision 
for the determination by an administrative 
tribunal of disputes relating to the condi- 
tions and terms of appointment of members 
of the staff. 


ARTICLE XVI (FISH AND FOREST PRODUCTS) 


In this Constitution the term “agriculture” 
and its derivatives include fisheries, marine 
products, forestry, and primary forestry prod- 
ucts. 


ARTICLE XVII (INTERPRETATION OF CONSTITUTION) 


Any question or dispute concerning the in- 
terpretation of this Constitution or any in- 
ternational convention adopted thereunder 
shall be referred for determination to an 
appropriate international court or arbitral 
tribunal in the manner prescribed by rules 
to be adopted by the Conference. 


ARTICLE XVIII (EXPENSES) 


1. Subject to the provision of Article XXV, 
the Director-General shall submit to the Con- 
ference an annual budget covering the an=- 
ticipated expenses of the Organization. Upon 
approval of a budget the total amount ap- 
proved shall be allocated among the Member 
nations in proportions determined, from time 
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to time, by the Conference, Each Member 
nation undertakes, subject to the require- 
ments of its constitutional procedure, to con- 
tribute to the Organization promptly its 
share of the expenses so determined. 

2, Each Member nation shall, upon its ac- 
ceptance of this Constitution, pay as its first 
contribution its proportion of the annual 


` budget for the current financial year. 


3. The financial year of the Organization 
shall be July 1 to June 30 unless the Con- 
ference should otherwise determine. 


ARTICLE XIX (WITHDRAWAL) 


Any Member nation may give notice of 
withdrawal from the Organization at any 
time after the expiration of four years from 
the date of its acceptance of this Constitu- 
tion. Such notice shall take effect one year 
after the date of its communication to the 
Director-General of the Organization subject 
to the Member nation’s having at that time 
paid its annual contribution for each year 
of its membership including the financial 
year following the date of such notice. 


ARTICLE XX (AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION) 


1. Amendments to this Constitution in- 
volving new obligations for Member nations 
shall require the approval of the Conference 
by a vote concurred in by a two-thirds ma- 
jority of all the members of the Conference 
and shall take effect on acceptance by two- 
thirds of the Member nations for each Mem- 
ber nation accepting the amendment and 
thereafter for each remaining Member nation 
on acceptance by it, 

2. Other amendments shall take effect on 
adoption by the Conference by a vote con- 
curred in by a two-thirds majority of all the 
members of the Conference. 


ARTICLE XXI (ENTRY INTO FORCE OF 
CONSTITUTION) 


1. This Constitution shall be open to ac- 
ceptance by the nations specified in Annex 
I. 


2. The instruments of acceptance shall be 
transmitted by each government to the 
United Nations Interim Commission on Food 
and Agriculture, which shall notify their re- 
ceipt to the governments of the nations speci- 
fied in Annex I. Acceptance may be notified 
to the Interim Commission through a dip- 
lomatic representative, in which case the in- 
strument of acceptance must be transmitted 
to the Commission as soon as possible there- 
after. 

8. Upon the receipt by the Interim Com- 
mission of twenty notifications of acceptance 
the Interim Commission shall arrange for 
this Constitution to be signed in a single 
copy by the diplomatic representatives, duly 
authorized thereto, of the nations who shall 
have notified their acceptance, and upon be- 
ing so signed on behalf of not less than 
twenty of the nations specified in Annex I 
this Constitution shall come into force im- 
mediately. 

4. Acceptances the notification of which is 
received after the entry into force of this 
Constitution shall become effective upon re- 
ceipt by the Interim Commission or the Or- 
ganization, 


ARTICLE XXII (FIRST SESSION OF THE 
CONFERENCE) 


The United Nations Interim Commission on 
Food and Agriculture shall convene the first 
session of the Conference to meet at a suit- 
able date after the entry into force of this 
Constitution. 

ARTICLE XXIII (LANGUAGES) 

Pending the adoption by the Conference of 
any rules regarding languages, the business 
of the Conference shall be transacted in Eng- 
lish, 

ARTICLE XXIV (TEMPORARY SEAT) 
The temporary seat of the Organization 


shall be at Washington unless the Conference 
should otherwise determine. 
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ARTICLE XXV (FIRST FINANCIAL YEAR) 

The following exceptional arrangements 
shall apply in respect of the financial year 
in which this Constitution comes into force: 

(a) the budget shall be the provisional 
budget set forth in Annex II to this Consti- 
tution; and 

(b) the amounts to be contributed by the 
Member nations shall be in the proportions 
set forth in Annex II to this Constitution: 
Provided that each Member nation may de- 
duct therefrom the amount already con- 
tributed by it toward the expenses of. the 
Interim Commission, 

ARTICLE XXVI (DISSOLUTION OF THE INTERIM 
COMMISSION) 

On the opening of the first session of the 
Conference, the United Nations Interim 
Commission on Food and Agriculture shall 
be deemed to be dissolved and its records 
and other property shall become the property 
of the Organization, 


Mrs. ROGURS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Murray]. 


IN SUPPORT OF HOUSE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 39 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I support this legislation for 
two definite reasons: 

First. The first reason this legislation 
merits our support is because it provides 
the machinery for friendly agricultural 
relations between countries. This leg- 
islation is a forward step in effectuating 
world peace. The rural people of the 
world are peace loving, and as a group 
should be coordinated in an effort to 
bring and maintain peace in the world 
for all time. The land and who owns 
it, who controls it, and who works it has 
been one of the problems in history in 
relation to war. The land problem has 
been a real problem within countries as 
well as between countries. As a group 
the rural people of all countries are 
peace-loving people. The very nature of 
their farm life and the necessity of their 
cooperation with the many forces of na- 
ture to produce the necessities of life 
creates within them the fundamentals 
for peaceful relationships. The rural 
people on farms and in cities under 2,500 
in population raise most of the children 
of the Nation. 

The F. A. O. will give the rural people 
of the world an opportunity to study the 
agricultural problems of the world and 
give their members an opportunity to 
present their recommendations to the 
governments of the world. We, our- 
selves, could make good use of this in- 
formation. We have not all the agri- 
cultural information in the world. If 
you call the Congressional Library and 
obtain the book on the Rothhamsted Ex- 
periments, you will find that the English 
had a rather extensive knowledge of soil 
fertility 50 to 100 years ago. It is to be 
regretted that the World Food Confer- 
ence at Hot Springs was shrouded in so 
much mystery. Open covenants openly 
arrived*at applies to these agricultural 
discussions as much as to anything else. 

If Representatives of the Congress 
from the important committees had been 
allowed to attend this Conference a bet- 
ter understanding of its cbjectives would 
have resulted. 

Second. The second reason I feel this 
legislation deserves sunpcrt is that this 
Organization could be te clearing house 
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for discussion of our many agricultural 
problems, in reference to our foreign 
agricultural commerce, 

Our problems in foreign agricultural 
commerce today are different than ever 
before. One cause of this difference is 
the legislation that has been passed by 
our own Congress, such as the 90-percent 
parity floor price. Another difference is 
due to the fact that we have, as a nation, 
erected what constitutes import embar- 
goes on foreign agricultural products as 
well as export embargoes on at least one 
agricultural product. We, as a nation, 
have adopted a program of paying export 
bounties in order to obtain a part of the 
world market for certain agricultural 
products. We have a domestic agricul- 
tural program based on a parity formula 
that is interwoven with our foreign agri- 
cultural program. We have strong farm 
organizations. We have strong leader- 
ship in our agricultural colleges. We 
have State departments of agriculture 
with capable agricultural commissioners 
in each State. We have a strong well- 
enlightened rural press in America. We 
have a broad rural Extension Service 
carrying the facts to the farmer in every 
county of the Nation. We have hun- 
dreds of agricultural classes in our high 
schools with well-prepared teachers. We 
have the A. A. A. reaching into every 
county in the Nation. We have the best 
brains of the Nation working year after 
year on this domestic agricultural pro- 
gram. We have between 200,000 and 
300,000 full or part-time employees on 
the Federal pay roll carrying out this do- 
mestic agricultural program. We are 
appropriating about $1,000,000,000 a year 
to carry on this domestic agricultural 
program, These many agricultural agen- 
cies are cooperating for the welfare of 
American agriculture. Do you wish to 
jeopardize this domestic agricultural 
program? 

This world agricultural situation pre- 
Sents many questions. In our country a 
large percentage of the farms are owned 
by the men that live on them and oper- 
ate them. This can appropriately be 
termed the “American way of farm life.” 
Whether it is the most efficient method 
of producing food or whether it is not, 
the plans has made a great contribu- 
tion to making America great. Can we 
talk about family-sized farms and owner- 
operated farms in our own country and 
invite more agricultural imports from 
countries where the agriculture of that 
country is based on a different concept 
of agriculture? 

Many social’ problems are involved in 
this picture as well as the economics in- 
volved. It is fair to assume that the 
rural people are entitled to a price for 
their product that gives them equal 
opportunities with the other groups of 
our society. It is fair to assume that 
they are entitled to a price for their 
products that will enable them to farm 
their farms and not mine them, as they 
have done in total the past 200 years. 

If we are justified and have reason to 
feel that this goal is meritorious and that 
our agricultural objective is desirable for 
our national welfare, there are many 
questions we should be asking ourselves 
today. Among them are; 
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First. How much further can we go in 
subsidizing exports wherein we capture 
our part of the world agricultural com- 
merce by so doing? ‘ 

Second. How much further should we 
go down the road of putting embargoes 
on exports or imports of agricultural 
products? 

Third. Can we contend that we are 
helping the American farmer when we 
import agricultural products from a 
country where the land is owned by 
large landowners where they pay their 
farm labor from 15 cents to 50 cents per 
day? Or are we helping just a few large 
landowners? 

Fourth. If these large landowners in 
foreign countries—that may control the 
country as well—pay the farm workers 
15 cents to 50 cents a day, where are 
these farm workers benefited if the large 
landowners are allowed to ship the farm 
products to the United States markets in 
competition to our farmers? Do the 
shipments help a few large landowners 
only? 

Fifth. Since the United States is a 
country with a high percentage of small 
landowners where the individual owns 
and operates his own farm, or at least 
that is the announced goal and objec- 
tive, just exactly how are we going to 
maintain this American way of farm life 
when their farm products must compete 
with farm products of countries paying 
15 cents to 50 cents per day for farm 
labor? 

Sixth. If the establishment of steel 
mills in Brazil with United States Fed- 
eral Money as a loan and supposedly to 
be repaid, causes such a furor and criti- 
cism in the industrial-world how do you 
justify the giving of the American mar- 
ket for farm products to countries with 
large landowners who pay 15 cents to 
50 cents per day? 

Seventh. If the policy is to be one of 
mutual benefit for the greatest number 
of people in all countries do you think 
more people could be benefited in a for- 
eign country by helping to provide them 
good industrial jobs in steel mills and 
other industrial establishments in their 
own country than could be benefited by 
shipping their agricultural products to 
us in exchange for industrial goods? 

Eighth. If it is a desirable national 
policy to further industrialize the United 
States and import still more competitive 
agricultural products why should we not 
be honest about it and tell the American 
farmer just what he can expect from 
such a program? -Should we be a party 
to deceiving him and make him believe 
something is being done to help him when 
in fact we may be doing something to 
harm him? 

If as in 1939 under our present do- 
mestic and foreign agricultural program 
many farm products brought as little as 
45 percent to 60 percent of parity, and 
we imported $526,000;000 worth of com- 
petitive agricultural products, just ex- 
actly how many millions and billions of 
dollars’ worth of agricultural products 
will come to our market if the 90-percent 
parity floor is maintained during the war 
and 2 years after the war? Is the an- 
swer that we will have to put on addi- 
tional import quotas as proposed by rep- 
yesentatives of the office of the Secretary 
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of Agriculture before the Agriculture 
Committee last week when the present 
bill was being discussed? 

I do not claim to have the answers to 
all these questions. I would like to have 
them answered by someone who has re- 
sponsibility to the people. I would like 
to have them ironed out by people repre- 
senting the rural people of the United 
States. I do not subscribe to a program 
where magic and mystery supplant fair- 
ness and common sense, 

The world agricultural organization 
would be the logical place for these dis- 
cussions. If our agricultural exports 
are to be dependent on world marketing 
agreements that determine how much of 
the world market the American farmer 
can have, is there anything sinful in 
suggesting that the American farmer 
might be justified in having something 
to say about how much and how many 
foreign agricultural products can be im- 
ported into America? If we have a quota 
on exports should we have a quota on 
imports? 

We must remember what the pre-war 
farm-price situation really was from 
1930 to 1940. The approach is not how 
low the prices were in 1932 at a time of 
a world slump. Nor do I wish to be too 
critical of the prices prevailing in 1939 
after millions had been poured into the 
farm program. But if we had 18 cents 
per bushel oats, 48 cents per bushel 
wheat in some States, 34 cents per bushel 
corn, 8+ cents per pound cotton, 16 cents 
per pound wool in Oklahoma, $1.14 per 
hundredweight milk in many States, 20 
cents per pound butter fat, and 12 cents 
per pound cheese, as well as 10,000,000 
of unemployed immediately before the 
war, just exactly how are we going to 
prevent the 3-15 cents per hour labor 
return to these farmers after the war? 
Can we expect much purchasing power 
of people getting 3-15 cents per hour in 
our own country? Can we expect much ~ 
purchasing power from people getting 
5 to 50 cents in a foreign country? 
These are the questions. What is your 
answer and your approach? How are 
we going to be helpful and fair to our 
own rural people in relation to other 
groups of our society and not follow an 
unwise policy in our relation to the rural 
people and the peoples of other lands? 

These are fair questions and deserve 
fair answers. House Joint Resolution 35 
should help answer these questions. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope the gentleman knows that 
this authority of this Organization seems 
to be absolutely unlimited. On page 4 of 
the constitution, it says: 


It may perform any functions— 


That is, this Organization may perform 
any function— 
which may be assigned to it by governments 
or provided for by any arrangement between 
the Organization and any other public in- 
ternational organization, 


That seems to give absolute and un- 
limited authority. ‘ 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I might 
say as far as the authority is concerned, 
we know that just depends on who is 
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going to conductit. As far as the money 
is concerned, it will not live very long if 
the Congress does not appropriate the 
necessary funds to keep it going. So any 
time this Organization is not performing 
in a manner to suit the United States, 
there is nothing permanent about the 
appropriation. There is no reason why 
the Congress cannot stop it any time it 
wants to after the preliminary period. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
will remind the gentleman and the Con- 
gress that during the life of the Agri- 
cultural Institute there were years when 
Congress did not appropriate any money 
for the United States and the activity 
would cease. Therefore, there is a very 
easy way to cut off any activity when 
the funds are not appropriated. .That 
can be done in this case if the appropria- 
tions find any danger to the welfare of 
the United States. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? _ 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Suppose we do set this 
Organization up and the members of the 
board from the United Statcs make a 
lot of promises to other foreign coun- 
tries. Then they come back to the Con- 
gress and ask for the appropriation and 
the Congress does not make the appro- 
priation. What will the thought of those 
other nations be, “Why, America has 
promised to do certain things and it has 
fallen down.” Now, you have to be very 
careful that we do not have men repre- 
senting the American Government with 
these provisos and then the Congress fail 
to carry them out. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. My an- 
swer to the gentleman is, that he should 
not have any great worry as to what 
these peace-minded people, farm people, 
are going to do in connection with this 
organization. The rural people are the 
largest single group in the world. 

Mr. RICH. I am not half worried 
about what the farmers of this country 
are going to do. I am worried about 
what the politicians are going to do. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The 
F. A. O. will allow the farm-minded 
people to keep the politicians in line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute. 
` Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. For the 
purpose of supplementing the answer 
made to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Ric] relative to some prom- 
ises being made which the Congress 
might not keep; the gentlewoman from 
Illinois [Miss Sumner] referred to article 
IV of the constitution. That says: 

The Conference shall determine the policy 
and approve the budget of the organization 
and shall exercise the powers conferred upon 
it by the constitution. 
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The Constitution expressly confers 
powers and it also expressly provides that 
those powers cannot be changed or en- 
larged except by a vote of two-thirds; 
and that the United States will not be 
bound except by act of Congress. So our 
representatives are bound by this Con- 
stitution and they cannot even change 
the Organization without an act of Con- 
gress authorizing it to be done. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I note the resolution 
provides for an appropriation of a sum 
not exceeding $625,000 during the first 
fiscal year of the Organization, and sums 
not exceeding $1,250,000 annually there- 
after. This is permanent legislation, is 
it not? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. It is, but 
the Congress can always deny appropria- 
tions when it wishes to do so, I hope. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I yjeld 5 minutes to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois [Mrs. DOUGLAS], 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, while the most momentous Con- 
ference of our times is being held in San 
Francisco, we in Congress have a chance 
to test our own sincerity and implement 
fine words about peace, with action. The 
first permanent agency of the projected 
United Nations Organization is now be- 
fore us. This agency deals with the 
most basic human needs. 

In the midst of war it is right that our 
main concern in world organization 
should center on ways of dealing with 
further aggression, Yet this policeman’s 
task is only part of the job. The other 
part, in the long run even more impor- 
tant, is correction of those conditions 
which breed wars. As nations develop 
peaceful ways of solving their problems, 
the policeman’s task grows less. 

Wherever there is hunger, recurrent 
plagues, and desperation, there is fertile 
soil for demagogs, dictators, and vio- 
lence. And yet half of the world has 
never had enough to eat. In the past 
this was perhaps inevitable, but today 
modern farm techniques and transpor- 
tation make it possible for man to con- 
quer famine and free himself of this 
most desperate fear. 

Aside from humanitarian reasons, the 
United States as the greatest creditor 
and exporter nation has a double stake 
in the project before the House. We 
want to increase stability throughout 
the world, thus removing the worst dan- 
ger spots for the sake of our own security 
and in addition we want to raise the 
standard of living so that we can ex- 
pand our own markets. Our best trad- 
ing partners have always been nations 
with comparatively high standards of 
living. 

The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion will be a world-wide agency for pool- 
ing the best knowledge on the problems 
of nutrition, agriculture, and market- 
ing. It will furnish scientific and tech- 
nical help to governments requesting it 
and it will, in short, act as a fact-finding 
and fact-distributing agency. For a 
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highly developed nation like ours, F. A. 
O's chief direct service will be in sta- 
tistical help in showing us the world 
picture and its agricultural needs. While 
it could invoke no authority over any 
nation’s policy, it will offer constructive 
aid for all. Our investment in destruc- 
tion has necessarily been vast. Now let 
us invest a comparatively tiny sum in 
constructive processes which can help 
stabilize the world against future wars. 

The world is watching the United 
States as the pivotal nation in creating 
a durable peace. The greatest reassur- 
ance which we can give today is the 
unanimous acceptance of House Joint 
Resolution 145. This would show our 
readiness to joint with the United Na- 
tions’ first permanent project to come 
before the Congress. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. CHIPERFIELD]. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I favor the passage of House Joint Reso- 
lution 145, providing for membership of 
the United States in the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Na- 
tions, because I believe its purposes and 


functions will not only be of benefit to 


the United States but will be an aid to 
obtaining world security and prosperity. 

This bill was passed unanimously by 
our Foreign Affairs Committee and is 
strongly backed by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office, Department of Agriculture, 
American Federation of Labor, the 
Grange, the American Farm Bureau, and 
many other national organizations. 

Its purposes and functions are simple. 
I believe in order to save time I could 
best state these functions by referring to 
the statement of Dean Acheson, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, on page 23 of the 
hearings, and quote from his statement, 
because I believe it is the most concise 
and clearest statement of any of the wit- 
nesses who appeared before our com- 
mittee: 
SPECIFIC FUNCTIONS OF FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 

ORGANIZATION 

Article I of the constitution then proceeds 
to define more precisely the functions which 
are to be performed by the Organization in 
the furtherance of these broad purposes, ` 
These include first the collection, analysis, 
interpretaticn, and dissemination of infor- 
mation relating to nutrition, food, and agri- 
culture. The second major function of the 
organization is the promotion, and in ap- 
propriate cases, recommendation of national 
and international action with respect to all 
types of research relating to food and agri- 
culture; the improvement of education and 
administration, and the spread of public 
knowledge in these fields; the conservation 
of natural resources and the adoption of im- 
proved methods of agricultural production; 
improvement of processing, marketing, and 
distribution of agricultural products; the 
adoption of policies for the provision of ade- 
quate agricultural credit, both national and 
international; and the adoption of inter- 
national policies with respect to agricultural 
commodity arrangements. In all the fields 
in this second category of functions, it will 
be observed that the Food and Agriculture 
Organization is not itself the active agent for 
carrying its knowledge or recommendations 
into effect; its function is rather the promo- 
tion of knowledge and of desirable publis 
policy in these fields, leaving individuat 
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countries free to determine to what extent 
and by what methods they give effect to the 
recommendations of the Organization, 

The third main function of the Organiza- 
tion is to assist in making technical assist- 
ance available to governments which desire 
it, in part by providing, in cooperation with 
governments concerned, such missions as 
may be needed to assist them in realizing the 
purposes of the Organization. 

The raw materials for the work of the Or- 
ganization will be in large part the reports 
and information periodically made available 
by the member governments and such spe- 
cial reports as may be requested on the prog- 
ress made toward achieving the purposes of 
the Organization as set forth in the pre- 
amble. These reports and statistics will serve 
a dual function: They will enable the Organ- 
ization to serve as a research and statistical 
clearing house which member nations can 
use to help them achieve better levels of liv- 
ing for themselves, and in addition they will 
serve as a perpetual international reminder 
that facts and statistics and advice must 
find ultimate expression in human better- 
ment: This two-way flow of information be- 
tween members and the Organization will 
thus serve both to deepen and broaden the 
bases of knowledge and will cause each na- 
tion to examine its own experience and to 
determine how well it has applied the best 
knowledge and techniques available to it. 


At the recent Food Conference when 


they drew up the constitution for this’ 


Organization, they made up a budget 
amounting to $2,500,000 for the first 
financial year of the Organization. In 
this constitution each member nation 
was required to contribute a proportion- 
ate share of the Organization’s budget, 
our share being 25 percent was $625,000, 
for the first financial year. During sub- 
sequent years it was believed by the con- 
ference that the annual budget of the 
Organization would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $5,000,000. Consequently, after 
the first year, our share would be not to 
exceed $1,250,000. 

When this bill was originally brought 
before our committee it authorized an 
appropriation of $1,250,000 annually for 
our share in this Organization. I pointed 
out the fact in committee that our share 
for the first year would be only $625,000 
and suggested that we should make that 
fact clear to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in this resolution. Subsequently 
the words “not to exceed $1,250,000 an- 
nually” were stricken out of the original 
bill and the following language substi- 
tuted: 

A sum not to exceed $625,000 during the 
first year of the organization and sums not 
to exceed $1,250,000 annually thereafter. 


There is one additional feature I wish 
to call to your attention concerning this 
measure, In section 4 it provides: 

Unless Congress by law authorizes such ac- 
tion, neither the President nor any person 
or agency shall on behalf of the United 
States accept any amendment under para- 
graph 1 of article XX of the constitution of 
the Organization involving any new obliga- 
tion for the United States. 


Therefore this resolution makes it clear 
that no amendment is to be accepted on 
behalf of the United States under this 
paragraph unless the Congress by law 
authorizes such action. So our obliga- 
tions under this bill are fixed and can- 
not be increased unless Congress so au- 
thorizes. 
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It may be well to call to your atten- 
tion that we had been a member for many 
years of the International Institute at 
Rome which had for its purpose a simi- 
lar objective. Naturally during the war 
days and Rome being occupied this or- 
ganization ceased to function. The Or- 
ganization attempted to be built here, 
however, goes beyond the scope of the 
Rome Institute since it dealt entirely 
with agriculture and did not deal with 
various aspects of food and nutrition. 

Under section 3 of this bill it will prob- 
ably be possible to salvage many assets of 
the old organization, known as the Insti- 
tute of Rome. 

It seems to me as we grow closer to 
final victory it is most urgent that we 
build a strong foundation for a peace that 
will last and one of the best ways to 
prevent aggression is, so far as possible, 
to remove the causes of discontent and 
the conditions that invite aggression. 
Lack of food, malnutrition, and economic 
instability of nations have been contrib- 
uting factors to war. 

If this measure will only help to remove 
some of these causes and get some of the 
ravaged countries back on their feet at 
a most negligible cost to ourselves, I be- 
lieve it will be more- than worthwhile. 
For if these countries are strengthened 
they in turn will be able to trade with 
us and we in turn will be the bene- 
ficiary. 

This, to my mind, will be the first of 
the permanent organizations for world 
cooperation. and I therefore urgently 
and respectfully request your support. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. BOLTON]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, in 
speaking in favor of this resolution I do 
so with a very real sense of our obliga- 
tion to the world to share our under- 
standing of the scientific principles of 
farming and of food production with 
other peoples, as well as with a keen de- 
sire to have us participate in the bene- 
fits of the conference this Organization 
will make possible. I do so with the 
further certainty that only as the stand- 
ard of life rises in the entire world will 
the hope for continued peace become a 
fact. Hungry people are dangerous peo- 
ple—dangerous to peace. It seems to 
me that the more we share in the dis- 
semination of the benefits to be derived 
from a more and more adequate world 
food supply, the more we help build the 
bodies of the people of the world, espe- 
cially as we serve to make it possible for 
them to raise their own food, the more 
likelihood there will be of building a 
sound economic structure throughout 
the world which in itself will be a strong 
guaranty of lasting peace. 

It is my earnest hope that this Con- 
gress will support this resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

e CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Chair- 
man, this resolution carries out the first 
one of the international agreements that 
our Government has entered into with 
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the other nations of the earth, and is the 
outgrowth of the conference held at Hot 
Springs in 1943. This conference of the 
United Nations on food and agriculture 
was the result of the vision and the ini- 
tiative of President Roosevelt. He be- 
lieved that there was a special appropri- 
ateness in the fact that the first collabo- 
rative action of the United Nations look- 
ing beyond the war period should be in a 
field that affected the welfare of so large 
a part of the world’s population. 

The hearing before our committee was 
most interesting. I wish the entire mem- 
bership of the House could have heard 
the witnesses who appeared, and, if so, 
the action of the House today would be 
unanimous, as was the action of our 
committee. Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard appeared in person. Secretary 
of State Stettinius sent a written state- 
ment, Assistant Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson testified. The Honorable Mary- 
in Jones, who was for many years chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture and who is now War Food Ad- 
ministrator and who was, by the way, 
the president of the Conference held at 
Hot Springs, made an excellent state- 
ment which appears in the hearings. 
Some of those who has been asking what 
effect this Organization is going to have 
upon our own agricultural interests 
should read the statement of Judge 
Marvin Jones. They should also read 
the statement contained in the hearings 
from the master of the National Grange, 
Albert S. Goss, and Mr. Edward A, 
O'Neill, of the American Farm Bureau, 
and other farm organizations, all of 
whom have given much thought and 
study to this problem and they realize 
that instead of hurting the farmers it is 
going to help them and help the na- 
tions of the world. : 

Another witness we had who was most 
interesting was the Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service, 
Dr. Thomas Parran. His statement was 
most enlightening with reference to the 
need for some means of instructing the 
people with reference to food. The start- 
ling statement was made, verified and 
confirmed by others, that two-thirds of 
the people of the earth for a number of 
years have been hungry. As long as you 
have hungry people, as the distinguished 
gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. BOLTON] 
said a few moments ago, there is a seed 
for war and when you can allay that, 
when you can have the people in a posi- 
tion where they are not hungry, they are 
not so likely to follow a Mussolini, Hitler, 
or any other dictator who will stir up a 
war. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield 
to the gentlewoman from Illinois. ~ 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. We had two 
of the most prosperous nations start the 
present war, namely, Japan and Ger- ` 
many. Surely no one thinks that China 
or India started it. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I think 
it started down there in Italy when Mr. 
Mussolini, who ended his earthly career 
yesterday, started a drive down into 
Ethiopia. That was taken up by other 
countries and carried on. 
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Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Is there any 
intention to bring in a bill to have us 
join an organization by which the manu- 
facturing secrets of our industries shall 
be given to other countries? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. None 
that I know of. This Organization will 
not give any secrets to anybody. It is 
simply a clearing house for knowledge 
with reference to nutrition and food val- 
ues. The gentleman fron: Indiana in 
reading the statement he did with refer- 
ence to the functions of the Organization 
omitted some of the functions and only 
referred to one. It has several different 
functions, the first of which is that the 
Organization shall collect, analyze, inter- 
pret, and disseminate information relat- 
ing to nutrition, food, and agriculture. 
Function number two is that the Organi- 
zation shall promote and where appro- 
priate shall recommend national and in- 
ternational action with respect to scien- 
tific, technological, and other knowledge, 
resources and so forth. 

It is just simply a clearing house. It 
does not have administrative applica- 
tion and it will not take any affirmative 
action. It simply exchanges ideas and 
furnishes information to the member na- 
tions. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Iyield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. Iam interested in what 
the gentleman and others have stated. 
Is not the Department of Agriculture al- 
ready set up, able to do the very same 
things this will do? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. With ref- 
erence to our own country; yes. 

Mr. BONNER. If we are going into the 
international raising of food, then we 
could as well delegate the present De- 
partment of Agriculture to go out and 
disseminate knowledge throughout the 
world as to how to produce more food. 
There would not be any advantage to 
this Organization. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The ad- 
vantage of this Organization is that 44 
countries, it is hoped, will participate and 
will exchange their ideas with reference 
to various problems, transmit them to 
their people, and we will cooperate to 
the extent of our ability. The Organiza- 
tion, as such, will not raise or produce 
food. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope]. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I think 
anyone who believes in international co- 
operation at all must be for the pending 
resolution because I know of no form of 
international cooperation which is any 
less expensive, which is any milder or 
which is any broader with respect to the 
number of people and countries affected 
than this Organization. 

The total financial contribution of this 
country for the first year will be about 
the same as the cost of one B-29 bomber. 
The extent of the authority given this 
organization is to carry on a research, 
statistical, and service program. It has 
no authority over any government but it 
is at the service of any member govern- 
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ment which wishes to make use of its 
facilities. 

One reason I think that an organiza- 
tion of this kind may do a great deal 
toward bringing about world cooperation 
and eventual world peace is there is no 
subject in the world in which more peo- 
ple have an interest than food. It 
touches everyone. It offers a common 
ground upon which all the people of the 
world can get together. We are shocked 
these days in reading about the cruelties 
and the starvation carried on in the 
German prison camps. But I hope we 
do not overlook the fact that every year 
in this world there are perhaps 100 times 
as many people dying from starvation 
and malnutrition as have died in German 
prison camps, and that is a situation of 
which no American can be very proud. 
We in this country have taken food for 
granted. It does not touch our con- 
sciousness at all except perhaps in times 
like these when we have rationing and 
that sort of thing to contend with, but 
that is not true the world over. I am 
not afraid of competition with our agri- 
culture in this country as long as there 
are millions and millions of people 
throughout the world who are under- 
nourished. Until the time that the 
world can feed its people in something 
like an adequate manner I am not going 
to worry about what this Organization 
may do to the American farmer in the 
way of setting up competition. I do not 
think that the American farmers and 
their leaders in this country are very 
much worried about it either, because 
practically all of the farm organizations 
and many of the representatives of ag- 
riculture in Government appeared be- 
fore the committee in support of this 
legislation. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. DOYLE]. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, coming 
from the great agricultural State of 
California I desire to compliment and 
congratulate the committee on this very 
fine unanimous report. I think it should 
be significant to both sides of the center 
aisle that this is a unanimously approved 
resolution. I bespeak for it unanimous 
approval of this distinguished legislative 
body. This is another time when we can 
plant our feet again in the pathway to 
permanent peace. Let us not sidetrack 
and go off on a side rail in this history- 
making time of our world by refusing 
steadfastly and strongly—if you please, 
unanimously—this day to prove to the 
world that we have more pride, patriot- 
ism, and determination for world peace 
than we have greed for dollars. 

Yes, gentlemen, I respectfully and em- 
phatically use the term “greed for dol- 
lars.” That same greed has, no doubt, 
been one of the major causes of world 
war—if, in fact, it is not the major cause 
therefor. It should be startingly signifi- 
cant and strengthening that the mem- 
bership of this distinguished Committee 
on Foreign Affairs has voted out this res- 
olution we are now debating unani- 
mously, which unanimous report came 
from the distinguished personnel of this 
committee at this time in the world’s his- 
tory . With the San Francisco United Na- 
tions Conference just beginning, it means 
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that no member of our Foreign Affairs 
Committee has been careless or hasty in 
his or her consideration of the import of 
this resolution. With such report 
emanating from this committee just at 
this time, after its most diligent, 
thorough-going study, hearings, and 
consideration, gentlemen, I feel this 
House has the right to expect a unani- 
mous favorable vote. I have not yet 
heard a single sound remark against the 
proposal. If there be such, then let the 
Member holding such sincere, honest rea- 
son speak up, that we shall promptly de- 
bate and dispose of it. I am sure that 
any trivial, inconsequential, or political 
maneuvering or consideration will not 
enter into this epochal debate. I say 
epochal, because, it is just that. The 
passing of this resolution is definitely re- 
lated to the strength or weakness of the 
national good will and relationship con- 
ferences going on this very hour in the 
history-making meeting of the United 
Nations, in my native State of California, 
at San Francisco. We must strengthen 
their hands, their minds, their spirits, by 
our decision here. Nor is it any incon- 
siderable import which our decision will 
have. This is the first time that this 
great Congress has been asked to speak 
out in support and vote for or against one 
of the national footsteps on the path- 
ways to enduring peace. 

There appears no question that the 
United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture at Hot Springs in May 1943 
was another of the practical visions of 
the great initiative of our beloved late 
President Rosevelt, for the safety and 
security of the peoples of the world. We 
must look at it in that light not least of 
all. He knew and we know that food 
affects the welfare—yes the very survi- 
val—of every living person in every 
home, in every hamlet everywhere. His- 
tory records there never has been food 
enough to sustain the health of all peo- 
ples. History also records that the first 
reason for malnutrition and hunger of 
people is poverty and lack of wherewithal 
to acquire food. There is no gainsaying 
the first responsibility for the health of 
its people rests with each nation to have 
that food and to take those steps. Too, 
there is; no question either that the 
nations of the world now live so closely 
in our world neighborhood that this 
absolute necessity of food and health for 
the masses of people in the world can 
best be achieved by pulling together as 
world neighborhoods. 

The sustaining freedom of want of 
food for daily need is fundamental to a 
just and permanent solution of all other 
national and world problems and rela- 
tionships. A hungry world, or a world 
in which the majority of people are hun- 
gry, is a world in which the dictators and 
warmongers will again arise and thrive 
on human hungers and fears. We, 
today, have a chance for the first time 
in the world’s history to plant a firm foot 
in the pathway of world peace to help to 
make it literally true that the masses 
of people in the world have sufficient to 
eat each day. Without this sufficiency 
world wars will continue and there will 
be no world security against war. In 
fact, gentlemen, if we today vote agains 
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this resolution on account of not know- 
ing exactly the number of dollars or 
cents which our Nation will have to con- 
tribute, or if we vote against it for any 
reason, in my judgment, we will be 


directly contributing to another world: 


war in the lifetime of most of us on this 
fioor this day. 

The preamble of the constitution of 
this world Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation is set out on page 3 of the com- 
mittee’s report: now in our hands. And 
in itself, it declares objectives, which 
should command the unanimous ap- 
proval of this bill under the circum- 
stances under which we are meeting. 
The nominal sum of dollars it will re- 
quire from our Nation to be effective, in 
the presence of the significant meeting 
at San Francisco, out of which will either 
come world working machinery for en- 
during peace or the lack of it are in- 
consequential. That preamble states 
that the nations accepting it are deter- 
mined to promote the common welfare 
of the world by furthering collective ac- 
tion on the part of those nations for 
the purpose which I shali read. 

They are as follows: 

First. Raising levels of nutrition and 
standards of living of the peoples under 
their respective jurisdictions. 

Second. Securing improvements in the 
efficiency of the production and distribu- 
tion of all food and agricultural products. 

Third. Bettering the condition of rural 
populations. 

If there cannot be international co- 
operation that the people of the world 
shall have daily food, I then cannot con- 
ceive of any field of international col- 
laboration in wkich there can be endur- 
ing international agreement and accord. 
As food determines the health, mind, and 
spirit of a single individual, so it deter- 
mines the same in the daily life of a 
nation; and as well it determines the 
daily attitude of all nations in this world 
neighborhood in which we now live. Our 
Nation cannot isolate itself ever again, 
eìther in food or anything else, and ex- 
pect as a result thereof security in tood 
or anything else, which the other peoples 
of the world have less of than they need. 
We must raise the level of living of the 
peoples of the world, in order to have 
security for our own level and standard 
of life. We must teach the peoples of the 
world to raise their own standards of 
living by cooperating with those people 
that they may better and more prompily 
know how to raise their own daily bread. 
This is fundamental, if we would have 
world security and world peace from 
wars. We must vote this resolution this 
day. It would be giorious for our Nation 
and the world if every Member on this 
floor would vote “aye.” 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself the balance of 
the time on this side. 

Mr. Chairman, a very distinguished 
diplomat said to me when I was in Eu- 
rope in October that he feared the peace 
would be even worse than the war. Of 
course, he meant the readjustment pe- 
riod, the period when there would be 
thousands of hungry people with no food 
to give them immediately, and perhaps 
not for some time. Certainly this agri- 
cultural constitution can be very help- 
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ful in working out an equitable and 
proper distribution of food and the rais- 
ing of the necessary things with which 
to feed the people. Certainly we do not 
want the people of the world to starve 
in the end. That would not help the 
United States either. Isaw hungry peo- 
ple in Italy and Belgium and France. I 
never shall forget last autumn. 

That is for the humanitarian side of 
it, Mr. Chairman, but I should like to 
speak also of the practical, the business 
side of it, as far as the United States 
is concerned. I understand that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture made a statement 
before the Committee on Agriculture. 
May I ask the distinguished gentleman 
from Wisconsin if he has anything to 
say regarding that statement? It cer- 
tainly has to do with the world price of 
agricultural commodities. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I may 
say to the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts that the only point 
I wish to make in connection with his 
testimony is in answer to what we are 
going to du if we keep on putting on 
import quotas and also continue to pay 
export bounties. The Secretary himself 
referred it to his assistant, and his as- 
sistant said that the only thing we can 
do to protect the American market is 
to put additional embargoes on imports. 
That was one of the things I wanted to 
discuss if I had had more time today, 
because that is a pretty serious matter. 
That cannot be our only answer. If we 
are going to have a good, friendly agri- 
cultural relationship in this world, it ap- 
pears to me that we are going to do it 
through this Organization much better 
than by having someone that just hap- 
pens to want to put an embargo on 
something coming in here or on some- 
thing going out of this country, because, 
to me, as far as peaceful relationships in 
this world are concerned, it is one of the 
most dangerous procedures we can get 
into unless it is by agreement between 
countries. 

We may pay so much a bale or so much 
a bushel as an export bounty on certain 
agricultural products, and if it is agreed 
by this group that that is a part of the 
procedure, that may be a satisfactory 
arrangement. But if we are just going 
automatically to have an export bounty, 
we can take any market in the world if 
we can just figure out schemes to. pay a 
big enough bounty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired. All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read the joint resolu- 
tion for amendment. r 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President is hereby 
authorized to accept membership for the 
United States in the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations (herein- 
after referred to as the “Organization”) the 
constitution of which is set forth in appen- 
dix I of the First Report to the Governments 
of the United Nations by the Interim Com- 
mission on Food and Agriculture, dated 
August 1, 1944. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder how there 
could be any justification for authorizing 
$1,250,000 to be spent for any such pur- 
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pose as this for administrative expenses 
in a year. I know that for the first 6 
months it is set at $625,000, but that 
sounds like 10 times as much as it ought 
to be, and the other sounds as if it were 
10 times as much as it ought to be, af 
least. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. With 
reference to the amount, may I say that 
41 countries are now members of the Or- 
ganization and 44 are expected to become 
members. The gentleman must realize 
that a great many countries will not be 
able to participate on account of the 
conditions, that is, they will not be able 
to contribute as much. 

So far 54.5 percent of the entire cost 
has been underwritten by the United 
States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet 
Union, and China. That is the begin- 
ning. It is thought when the Organiza- 
tion gets started and when war conditions 
no longer prevail and conditions are nor- 
mal, our part will be less. 

Mr. TABER. How can it be any such 
figure as given on these items? Frank- 
ly, I do not want to see any set-up of 
this kind carried through here and then 
somebody come to the Committee on 
Appropriations and tell us there are no 
justifications for any such figure and yet 
we are expected to provide any such 
amount. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. As Ire- 
call, the gentleman from New York, 
who is the ranking minority member on 
the Committee on Appropriations, does 
not make any appropriations unless they 
are justified by the agency coming be- 
fore the committee. This joint resolu- 
tion is merely an authorization. We ap- 
propriate no money whatever. Iam sure 
the gentleman from New York, with the 
vigilance that he usually exercises with 
reference to safeguarding the Treasury, 
will see that we do not get gypped. 

Mr. TABER. I will at least see that 
effort is made to keep it within bounds, 
But I think it is a terrible mistake and 
a reflection upon the Organization to 
authorize more than could possibly be 
poned by any stretch of the imagina- 

ion. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It ought 
not to cost anything for these countries 
to get information they want from us. 
Their embassies can get the same books 
and pamphlets which are sent out to the 
Members of Congress and have them 
printed in their own countries. This 
idea of spending $1,000,000 for a pur- 
pose like this seems preposterous to me. 

Mr. TABER. It is. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY or Wisconsin. Is it not 
a fact, may I ask the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York, that at the pres- 
ent time under a different heading we 
are doing a little of the work that will 
be done by this Organization? For ex- 
ample, in the State Department, we have 
agricultural representatives in many of 
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these different countries and they are 
being paid at the present time. 

Mr, TABER, That is true. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. How much does it 
amount to? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I would 
not know how many there are. I am 
not familiar with that. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH] indicated a few minutes ago, in 
response to a question I propounded, that 
the cost now was about $61,000 a year. 
That is, that was our contribution. 

Mr. TABER. If that is our contribu- 
tion, I would say that is plenty. 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WADSWORTH], who is on his 
feet. 

Does the gentleman desire to make 
any observation? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The gentleman 
from Indiana has not explained my 
answer. The institute at Rome was a 
very small organization established for 
purely statistical purposes. Its total ac- 
tivity involved the collection of statis- 
tics and depositing them in a library. 
Now this Organization is intended to co- 
operate actively with 40 or 50 govern- 
ments, giving the governments a chance 
to make use of whatever good informa- 
tion comes through this clearinghouse. 
Our last contribution to Rome was 
$61,000. This is a much larger under- 
taking. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think if the gentle- 
man will read the report, it states that 
not more than $625,000 shall be spent the 
first year by the United States, and 
not more than a million dollars later 
if necessary. Of course, that depends 
upon the number of countries who join 
this agricultural organization. As more 
countries join, the amount each country 
will have to give will be less. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. RICH. How do you arrive at the 
figures? If there are 41 countries who 
now have joined this organization, how 
did you arrive at the figures? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. May 
I state to the gentleman that 20 countries 
have joined already. 

Mr. RICH. If 20 countries have joined 
and we now are obligating the United 
States for 25 percent of the cost; if the 
number of nations is increased, what can 
we expect our proportionate percentage 
of the cost will be? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
will go somewhat according to national 
income, I believe. That is the method 
that has been evolved for our participa- 
tion in other international organizations. 
Everything is done in a cooperative man- 
ner with other countries. It may not 
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be the correct way, but it has been the 
way that always has been followed. 
While the United States contribution is 
25 percent of total, in 1940, the total 
income of the 44 nations was between 
two hundred and two hundred and 
twenty-five billion dollars. That of the 
United States was about seventy-five 
billion, The income of the United States 
was a third of the total income of the 44 
nations, yet it contributes only 25 per- 
cent. 

Mr.- RICH. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. LUTHER A. Jounson] said 
there was 50 percent of it being charged 
to our Government. How did you ar- 
rive at that figure? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas, who made the statement, in order 
to reply. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. May I 
answer the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
by saying that our contribution is now on 
a 25-percent basis, but at no time can it 
exceed $1,250,000. That is the ceiling 
for all time, or so long as we are mem- 
bers of this Organization. For the first 
year, our contribution is only half of 
that, or $625,000. 

Mr. RICH. Can this not be changed 
at some future date? 

Mr. LUTHER A, JOHNSON. Unless 
the Congress of the United States 
changes it, it cannot be changed. 

Mr. RICH. If you establish the prec- 
edent now that we take care of 25 per- 
cent of the expense or more and then 
eventually they make that change, will 
they not expect us to continue our same 
percentage of contribution? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I do not 
believe the gentleman heard what I said 
a moment ago. It is expected that after 
normal conditions are restored our per- 
centage will be reduced rather than in- 
creased, because a great many countries 
cannot contribute at this time. The 
three major countries, the United King- 
dom, Russia, and the United States, 
are paying over half of the amount now. 
When normal conditions are restored, 
then our part will be reduced. However, 
at no time can it be more than $1,250,- 
000, unless the Congress gives its author- 
ity so to do. 

Mr. RICH. With reference to the 
work of our Department of Agriculture 
in this country, of course, I am in sym- 
pathy with trying to feed the nations of 
the world as far as we can, but I am also 
fearful of the promises or the implica- 
tions that may be in this resolution so 
that in the future they may expect from 
us something that we are not able to per- 
form. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The gen- 
tleman misconceives the purpose of the 
resolution. There is not going to be any 
food furnished under this resolution; 
nothing except information. There is no 
administrative agency. We do nothing 
except to help them help themselves by 
advising them. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to remind the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that we 
did not contribute anything to the Ag- 
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ricultural Institute at Rome for some 
years. So that answers the question. If 
we find it inadvisable, we will stop con- 
tributing. 

Mr. RICH. Were we parties to that 
agreement at Rome? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. We 
were at different periods. 

Mr. RICH.. Were we ever asked to 
make any payments? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. We 
did not make any for a time. At one 
time we contributed, but we dropped our 
participation. Then a bill was passed 
which authorized our participation 
again; but for a time we did not pay 
anything nor participate, although a 
member. 

Mr. RICH. But every time we were 
requested to make a payment our coun- 
try made that payment? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. No, 
not always. For a period we did not. I 
voted against the agricultural institute 
bill. Ifelt that it would become a Fascist 
organ, and it did. I am not afraid that 
this organization will promote any po- 
litical movement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to further discuss 
this question of the amount of the ex- 
penditure. I do not observe in the hear- 
ings any justification for the $1,250,000. 
Of course, it is for salaries, I suppose. 
I would like to ask the chairman if that 
is the purpose. It is for salaries and ex- 
penses of employees, i$ it not? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Yes; I 
should say so. I do not seem to have the 
break-down. The clerk to the committee 
had to go to California to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference with Chairman BLOOM 
and there were some inadvertent omis- 
sions from the printed hearings. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. In any event, it 
is for salaries of employees and their ex- 
penses; is that correct? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I can- 
not answer the gentleman’s question ac- 
curately. I do not know all of the items 
but it will be for administrative expenses, 

Mr. REES of Kansas. One further 
question: Are those persons, who are em- 
ployed under this act, to be employees 
of the American Government? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. No; not 
all of the employees of the organization 
will be employees of the American Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is to say, 
a large share of this $1,250,000 is to be 
paid to foreigners who are employed in 
this organization? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Not nec- 
essarily all foreigners. Some of them will 
be American citizens. I imagine most 
of the information will come from our 
country because we are further advanced 
in agriculture than any other country in 
the world. 

Mr. REES of Kansas, Well, where did 
you get the evidence to justify this 
amount? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The 
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the conference and the interim com- 
mittee. The total estimated annual ex- 
penses of the Organization will be $5,- 
000,000 and our part will be 25 percent, 
or $1,250,000. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. But we do not 
have that before the House? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON, Unfor- 
tunately, I do not have the complete 
break-down. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It seems to me 
the least we can do is to have a justifica- 
tion before the House showing just how 
We are going to spend $1,250,000. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. We are 
not going to spend a cent until after the 
Appropriations Committee goes into the 
complete break-down and makes an ap- 
propriation. This bill is merely an au- 
thorization bill. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
well knows that this is an authorization 
bill, Once we authorize it the appro- 
priation will be made. The first justi- 
fication in support of an appropriation 
is that it was authorized by the House. 
The distinguished Member from New 
York, as has been said, is one of the 
watchdogs of the Treasury and he will 
as far as he can see that we spend no 
more money than we have to; but I just 
fear that this is such an important mat- 
ter that we ought to have the break- 
down before us. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I am 
sorry I do not have the break-down. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It is unfortu- 
nate that we do not. One thing is sure 
and that is that none of the $1,250,000 
will be spent for food for the starving 
people of the world. It will go for ex- 
penses: 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I wish to draw 
the attention of the gentleman from 
Kansas to article XIX of the constitu- 
tion which we are here adopting by this 
resolution. It reads: 

ARTICLE XIX (WITHDRAWAL) 

Any member nation may give notice of 
withdrawal from the Organization at any time 
after the expiration of 4 years from the date 
of its acceptance of this constitution. Such 
notice shall take effect 1 year after the date 
of its communication to the director-general 
of the Organiztaion subject to the member 
nation’s having at that time paid its annual 
contribution for each year of its membership 
including the financial year following the 
date of such notice. 


We are therefore in fact committing 
ourselves for 5 years, five times the 
amount we are authorizing to be appro- 
priated in this bill. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I think as far 
as authorization is concerned we are 
authorizing the appropriation of some- 
where between six and seven million dol- 
lars. Ido not know what the amount will 
be, but the fact is that the House is 
sitting here considering spending $1,- 
250,000 a year that is to be charged to the 
Federal Treasury. The distinguished 
chairman in charge of the bill says he 
has no break-down but believes it will 
go for salaries and expenses of persons 
employed by this Organization. 

Part of it is to provide employment for 
people in foreign countries, and yet we 
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do not have a break-down showing how 
it is going except that part of it will go 
to employment of foreign people, and 
some of it to Americans. 

I believe the House is entitled to com- 
plete information on how it is to be used. 
We should not have to wait until an ap- 
propriation bill comes along. I know a 
million and a quarter dollars is small 
compared with a good many other ex- 
penditures made by this Congress. It is 
a pretty good-sized sum not to be itemized 
at all, all going for salaries and expenses 
of administration. Who will be em- 
ployed, what they will do, and where em- 
ployed, we do not know. About all we 
know is some of it will be paid to Ameri- 
cans and some to people of foreign coun- 
tries. Even with the meager information 
before us, I believe you will accomplish 
more during the next year or two or 
three by cutting your administration ex- 
penses and use a good share of the $1,- 
250,000 for food. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems that if a Mem- 
ber questions any items of legislation 
proposed by this committee, he is placed 
in the light of not wanting to cooperate 
with the nations of the world in bringing 
about a better understanding and work- 
ing for the common good. Certainly we 
want to work with other nations for a 
better understanding and especially for 
a more adequate supply of food for the 
people of the world, many of whom are 
almost on the brink of starvation. 

Many months ago I submitted to this 
House a proposal that we furnish food to 
the starving women and children of oc- 
cupied countries. I got no action. I was 
told that foreign countries among our 
allies did not want us to do it. I have 
said on the floor many times that fur- 
nishing food to starving people will do 
more good than anything else to prevent 
war and bring about a more favorable 
understanding. Of course, we are in fa- 
vor of doing our part to prevent hunger, 
poverty, and disease among the unfor- 
tunate people of the world. In fact, we 
are now about to face a tremendous job 
of immediately providing food for mil- 
lions of starving people that have been 
overrun by the Axis Powers. But, Mr. 
Chairman, this bill says in substance that 
we, as one of the 44 members of the 
United Food Conference, will pay $1,250,- 
000 a year for carrying out the intentions 
of the conference. Not one dollar of this 
money goes for food for anybody. It is 
expense money. I thought the commit- 
tee ought to explain how they expect the 
money to be spent. The committee re- 
port says that as one of the 44 nations 
we are to pay 25 percent of the expense, 
Great Britain about 16 percent, Russia 
9 percent, and the remainder divided 
among the rest of the 44 nations. 

It has been said by Members who have 
preceded me that the money will be used 
to secure information and statistics of 
various kinds with respect to the subject 
of food. throughout the world. If the 
money is to be spent for salaries and ex- 
penses of experts and statisticians, we 
ought to know it. If itis going to pay the 
salaries of people in foreign countries to 
make studies suggested by the propo- 
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In any event, a million and a quarter 
dollars to spend every year for the next 
5 years for expert information and stat- 
isticians is a pretty good-sized amount if 
that is what it is for. I think we could 
get enough information about the need 
for food in foreign countries without 
spending so much of it on experts and 
statisticians. It will do a whole lot more 
good if we are a little practical and spend 
it for food. People cannot exist very 
long on statistics. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not that we are 
proposing here to spend $1,250,000 to em- 
ploy anybody in particular. The sig- 
nificant thing we are doing is providing 
for an appropriate measure of American 
support for an organization which we 
hope will be an integral part of the ma- 
chinery of peace in the world. In the 
few moments I have I would like to ap- 
peal to the House that we raise our sights 
about this proposition. 

This is the first of these measures pro- 
posing international cooperation that has 
come before us. Some terribly difficult 
questions have to be thrashed out in San 
Francisco. I do not know whether they 
all will be thrashed out. But here is an 
opportunity for the nations to meet to- 
gether in a wholly constructive proposi- 
tion in connection with which there can- 
not, it seems to me, be any appreciable 
degree of international friction. The aim 
and objective of trying to raise the 
nutritional standards of the people of the 
world is not only a great humanitarian 
objective, but one directly in line with 
American self-interest, for the extent to 
which we do that will measure the de- 
gree to which the standards of living of 
people in other parts of the world will 
be raised and will lessen thereby the fear 
we may otherwise need to have of the 
importation of foreign products pro- 
duced by people existing at substandards 
of living. To the extent to which the 
nations meet together in cooperative en- 
deavor to solve the problems of humanity, 
to that extent they are laying the basic 
groundwork for peace, the only ground- 
work upon which a superstructure and 
organization of peace can possibly be 
built. Ý 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
yield. 

Mr. BONNER. Is not the intent of this 
along the same lines that U. N. R. R. A. 
is operating, to feed and clothe people? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I think 
it is quite different. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is no re- 
lief in this at all. 

Mr. BONNER. No; but the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge of the production 
of food. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
all. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. That is right. 

Mr. BONNER. As a result of which 
will come about the feeding and clothing 
of the world. 

a Mr. WADSWORTH. This is not re- 
ef. 

Mr. BONNER. This is relief through 
a spreading of knowledge. 


Yes; I 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. This organiza- 
tion extends no relief. 

Mr. BONNER. Since the gentleman 
has risen, he is probably right. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I will 
yield to the gentleman if he would like 
me to. 

Mr. BONNER. I wish to ask the gen- 
tleman further if this is not the same 
thing that the Department of Agricul- 
ture is doing domestically in the United 
States. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is. 

Mr. BONNER. Then we could by law 
give the Department of Agriculture 
r to do the same thing all over the 
world. ‘ 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not without the 
consent of the other nations, and this 
gives that consent. 

Mr. BONNER. Then we should in- 
struct the Department of Agriculture to 
join them and have this under that 
head. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then we would 
have to have an international agree- 
ment and this is what this resolution 
proposes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
unea obliged to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. BONNER. And I thank the gen- 
tleman, too. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, questions have been asked 
about the financing of this international 
agriculture institute, and it was pointed 
out that the American contribution to 
the old institution was much less than 
to the present one. If I understand the 
situation correctly, the old institute was 
financed mainly by money coming from 
the Italian Government, is that correct? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I take 
it that it is to the interest of the United 
States to see that such a thing shall not 
happen in the case of this new organiza- 
tion and that an enlightened view of our 
position with regard to it would be one 
where we would seek to do such fair 
share as might come to us in view of our 
position in the world and the economy of 
nations. 

This organization will have no power 
or authority over any Nation in the 
world. It will only seek to build up a 
cooperative effort of the nations in an 
attempted improvement of the well- 
being of peoples from the point of view 
of food and agriculture. It is certainly 
a step toward world peace. And it is 
our minimum duty to take every such 
step we can in these solemn and critical 
days. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
five words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in thorough agree- 
ment with the objectives sought by the 
pending legislation, but I must frankly 
admit I do not understand just what we 
would be obligated to do if we join in this 
program. Therefore, I am seeking in- 
formation more than anything else at 
this time. If we have been contributing 
about $61,000 to a similar organization 
in the past I simply cannot understand 
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why all of a sudden we are called upon 
to increase our contribution to $1,250,000 
a year. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
an answer? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I will be 
glad to have the gentleman try to en- 
lighten me a little more on it. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I will be 


“glad to undertake to enlighten the gen- 


tleman. 

Mr, HARNESS of Indiana. I suppose 
the gentleman is assuming I cannot be 
enlightened. 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The 


gentleman asked a question and I shall 
attempt to answer it. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana, I hope the 
gentleman will do so. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Iam not 
casting any reflection at all on the gen- 
tleman. I think the fundamental error 
of the gentleman is that he is comparing 
this organization with the Rome In- 
stitute, which is entirely different. That 
was cited as an instance of an organiza- 
tion similar only in the respect that the 
Rome Institute was the collector of sta- 
tistics. It has collected during the time 
it was in existence from 1907 to the pres- 
ent time a very valuable library with 
reference to statistics. This goes be- 
yond that scope. It is much more com- 
prehensive and covers a wider field of ac- 
tivity. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. What is 
this organization supposed to do other 
than collect statistics? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I read it 
to the gentleman a moment ago. The 
gentleman read a part of it but did not 
read all of it. Let me read it to him 
again because I want to be sure I give 
the gentleman correct information. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I have 
read through this report in which vari- 
ous things are outlined, but still I do not 
know what it means. For instance, we 
are going to furnish such technical as- 
sistants as any government may request. 
What does that mean? Are we going to 
send agricultural experts to teach other 
countries how to raise cotton, tobacco, 
corn, and wheat and so forth? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. This or- 
ganization will do severai things. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Answer 
the question. Is that what we are going 
to do? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. No; not 
altogether. The Organization will not 
only furnish that, but each of these coun- 
tries will have their own representatives 
present. When any information is 
sought the matter will be referred to 
those governments that have technicians 
to give the answer to any question that 
may be asked. In that respect this or- 
ganization will be a clearinghouse for in- 
formation and the impartation of that 
information to the various members of 
the Organization. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. This does 
not only cover agricultural products but 
it covers marine products, fisherie~, and 
forestry. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. It cov- 
ers fish because that is a food and there- 
fore fisheries are included in it. 
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Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. How about 
forestry? 

It appears, therefore, that we will send 
experts throughout the world to study 
and make recommendations concerning 
the fisheries and marine products and 
forestry industries. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. KEE. There is no obligation upon 
us to send anybody over there. This is 
an internctional organization. It may 
be that they will send somebody over here 
to teach us something. ~ 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. We are 
obligated to join with about 41 other na- 
tions and contribute $1,250,000 a year or 
25 percent of the total cost. We are to 
have 1 vote in this organization, which 
will elect the office-s, including the Com- 
missioner General. This officer will be 
headman with authority to employ all 
the personnel and spend the money we 
contribute. It does not seem fair for us 
to pay 25 percent of the cost and have 
so little to say. 

I am heartily in favor of trying to do 
something to help other people who are 
in need raise foodstuffs, but I think if 
is about time that. somebody started 
thinking about the United States of 
America and what our generosity is cost- 
ing. We hear much talk about inter- 
national cooperation, and I am not op- 
posed to any fair and reasonable agree- 
ment to this end, but I want to know 
exactly what kind of an agreement we 
are going into, what obligations we must 
assume and what it will cost. We are 
asked to pay 25 percent of the cost of 
setting up this organization and maybe 
somebody in Rome will be elected to 
spend the money and hire the employees. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I took this 
time to see if I could find out more about 
the bill. We have a pamphlet before us 
consisting of 44 pages which is, in fact, 
the constitution of this proposed organi- 
zation. If we vote for this resolution we 
approve the constitution. There has 
been but 1 hour’s debate on the measure, 
and I submit that it is unfair to ask us 
to approve this undertaking without 
more opportunity to inform ourselves as 
to just what it will mean to the United 
States. 

Mr. CHURCH. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. The gentleman is a 
member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs.. The gentleman from Texas 
brings this bill before us. There has been 
constant refusal here to give a break- 
down of this $6,000,000 obligation. Does 
the gentleman believe it is a military 
secret in any way? Does he not think 
we are entitled to a break-down here? 


Mr. Chairman, will the 
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Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Of course, 
we are particularly entitled to a justifi- 
cation of the money that we are asked 
to put into the enterprise. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield to 

the gentlewoman from Illinois. 
` Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The trick 
is that you do not know that this mil- 
lion and a half will be all you will be 
asked to give, because this international 
organization they are setting up is linked 
up by provisions to another one, just as 
are, for instance, the International Bank 
and the International Fund, in which 
we will put money, of which $6,000,000 
is only the initiation fee. It is so co- 
ordinated that it is provided that they 
have to cooperate with other organiza- 
tions just like this, and for all we know 
they will come in and drag out millions 
of dollars from these other organiza- 
tions for this purpose. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I assume 
the gentlewoman is referring to para- 
graph 5 under article III, where it says 
that the Conference may invite any pub- 
lic international organization which has 
responsibilities relating to those of the 
Organization to appoint a representative 
who shall perticipate in these meetings 
on the conditions prescribed by the Con- 
ference, and that no such representative 
shall have the right to vote. 

I do not know; perhaps they could 
bring in U. N. R. R. A. and other inter- 
national organizations that may here- 
after be created. 

May I direct this question to my good 
friend, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. WADSWORTH]? I wonder if this or- 
ganization would have the right to make 
a recommendation to the United States 
that our farmers here must be regulated 
and guided by these recommendations 
or findings. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. You can make 
recommendations to governments based 
upon scientific research. This organiza- 
tion obviously, if it collects scientific in- 
formation which it regards as valuable, 
may make recommendations to several 
governments over the face of the earth 
asking them to give serious considera- 
tion to this advance in science. It can- 
not impose its will upon anybody. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Russia is 
one of the great food-producing na- 
tions of the world, or at least she will 
be when she gets back to normal, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I assume so. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Suppose 
Russia begins raising a lot of crops we 
are raising here and in greater quantities 
than we have produced. She could rec- 
ommend and insist that we cut out some 
of our crops because of competition and 
world surplus. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We do not need 
to do it. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. No, we do 
not have to, but as a member of this or- 
ganization to which we would be con- 
tributing one-fourth of the cost to make 
the studies, we might have some obliga- 
tion to follow recommendations of the 
Organization. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They do not say 
ta have to do it. They cannot say that 

O us. 
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Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. In other 
words, they make the recommendation 
and then we will pass on it here. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The gentleman is 
building up a straw man. This organiza- 
tion cannot tell us to do anything we do 
not want to do. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. 
mighty glad to know that. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. That would 
never have to come back to the Con- 
gress. Allit would have to do would be to 
go to the Department of Agriculture, and 
under their crop-limitation control they 
could cut down our production. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. That is 
what I am trying to find out. The gen- 
tleman from New York says that is not 
the case, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
it not seem to the gentleman that with 
all these countries gathering together to 
discuss information with regard to agri- 
culture it is important to us to have a 
delegate there to sit in and represent the 
interests of the United States? I think 
it is very important to have that. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Ithink we 
ought to have such representation. If 
that is all there is to this proposal, I 
certainly would be in favor of it. But this 
resolution means much more than that 
and we are asked to pass on this matter 
here in an hour’s time, and Iam just not 
satisfied. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I quite agree with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
wortH], that this is one of the small 
things that will come before the House. 
Nevertheless, there should be some justi- 


I am 


fication for it. As I see it, it is just one - 


of the many international organizations 
that are going to be set up. There should 
be some justification for them. We 
should know the purposes of this organi- 
zation. 

As I see it, we are setting up an organi- 
zation here not to supply food but to dis- 
cuss food and international food ques- 
tions. ` Apparently, while we are inter- 
ested so much in the world’s food supply, 
our own food supplies are daily growing 
shorter. 

We believe that our Department of 
Agriculture knows best our food require- 
ments and the things we need here. I 
am just factual enough to believe that 
that applies to all the other countries. 
Their customs, their foods, and their 
needs are different from ours. I believe 
they can find means within their own 
countries to solve their own problems if 
they want to. 

Then, too, if, as the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts said a moment ago, this 
is just to have a delegate sitting in, it 
seems to me the amount asked for is en- 
tirely too great—$1,250,000 is too much. 
It should be cut to $100,000. So I shall 
vote to cut the amount and finally for 
the bill. 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, certainly I am not one 
who is not interested in trying to help 
any people who are needy. I never was 
that way in all my life and I do not want 
to be classed as that now. But I do feel 
as a representative of 300,000 or 400,000 
people that they want me to look after 
their interests as well as the interests of 
foreign nations. I am, however, for our 
people first, and if that be treason, then 
shoot, brother, shoot. 

When we set up an organization here 
of 44 nations, and we get 1 vote, and 
we have to support the organization to 
the ‘extent of 25 percent of the cost, I 
just wonder how far thiscan goon, The 
day of Santa Claus should be over. I 
realize that if this involved only 
$5,000,000 it would not be worth my time 
to stand here and talk about it and 
object to the amount involved, but it is 
the principle of the thing that is im- 
portant, a principle that we will have to 
consider in connection with many other 
bills that will be before the Congress be- 
fore very long, and that is the amount 
the American Government is supposed 
to pay in proportion to the total amount 
of all the other nations of the world. 

You can say it is mighty fine to have a 
Christian spirit and that you are going 
to help everybody. But when you obli- 
gate your people beyond your ability 
to pay then you do two things that are 
wrong: 

First. You tax your people beyond 
their ability to pay. 

Second. You make obligations to for- 
elgn countries that you cannot carry 
out; this they will condemn you for, not 
being as good as your word. 

I am fearful of the things that this 
country of ours and a lot of people in 
this country are doing now in their prom- 
ises to foreign nations of what they ex- 
pect the United States to do and what 
they are going to obligate the United 
States to do in the future. Then later on 
they are not going to be able to fulfill 
those obligations, and they will come 
back on you—these foreign countries— 
and they will say, “America did not do 
what she promised to do, and they are 
nothing but a bunch of prevaricators 
over there; they do not carry out their 
word.” You watch out and see if you 
are not getting yourself in that posi- 
tion. I am not going to obligate my 
people to something we cannot fulfill. I 
am not going to make promises to foreign 
countries which we are not going to be 
be able to fulfill if I can keep from do- 
ing so. Iam here to represent my people 
and keep them happy as well as all 
people of America. 

When I read the report of this commit- 
tee, I see in one statement here— 

There has never been enough food for the 
health of all people. This is justified neither 
by ignorance nor by the harshness of nature. 


Production of food must be greatly ex- 
panded— 


And so forth and so on. 

Well, take our own Department of Ag- 
riculture today. We are not operating 
that way by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion. We are paying out a billion dollars 
almost in subsidies to the farmers of this 
country right now. You did pay them 
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some years ago for not producing. We 
are taking money out of an empty Treas- 
ury, $1,000,000,000 and more a year, and 
paying it to the farmers of the country 
when the people of this country have so 
much money they do not know what to 
do with it. And you are trying to keep 
the prices down instead of letting the 
farmer get a price for his commodities 
so that he will be paid the cost of produc- 
tion, including the cost of labor, which 
we ought to do and ought to do quickly 
if we are going to be sensible and if we 
are going to do the right thing for the 
farmers of this country. No; you are not 
doing that, but you reach down into the 
empty Treasury and take a billion dol- 
lars out of it and pay it out in subsidies. 
That means a wreck later for our farm- 
ers and the Treasury. And if you do not 
find out that our farmers are going to be 
sitting high and dry in a year or two, 
then I am greatly mistaken. They are 
going to be in terrible circumstances, and 
it is just the fault of such Congresses as 
we have had doing the things that the 
Congress has been doing for the last 6 
or 8 years to the farmers of this country. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SHAFER. Is it not true that there 
are 44 pages to this constitution, and we 
are expected to vote on it now after 1 
hour of discussion? 

Mr. RICH. Yes; I think so. I think 
the gentleman is right. However, it is 
not a question of how many pages but, 
rather, a question of what is in those 
pages. That is the thing I am fearful of: 
Is it good for the United States of Amer- 
ica and our people? À 

Mr. SHAFER. Does not the gentleman 
think we ought to have more than 1 hour 
to discuss 44 pages of this constitution? 

Mr. RICH. I think we ought to take 
a day to discuss it. The gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. SHAFER] is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last eight words. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, I am 
somewhat at a loss to know just how 
much I can say about this particular bill. 
I think it was discussed in executive ses- 
sion; I am not sure of it. I wish I were. 
At a morning session 2 years ago when 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs met 
with the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House to study these things, or to hear 
testimony on it, not to study it, we 
listened for some 1 hour and 20 minutes 
to an Assistant Secretary of State talk- 
ing at that time about the needs of the 
world for food. It was wrapped in ob- 
scurity at that time and there was some- 
thing mysterious about it. We could find 
out nothing about it. I suggested to the 
Secretary that he might make commit- 
ments at this clandestine meeting which 
they had at Hot Springs which we could 
not fill. Nobody seemed to worry about 
it except myself. 

I realize that $1,250,000 does not 
amount to anything to this spending 
Congress, and 50 times that much does 
not amount to anything, either in my 


committee or outside it, but I want to say. 
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to all of you—and I cannot discuss it 
very fully because I may be breaking the 
confidence of an executive session—but I 
will say to you that this thing was con- 
ceived in mystery; it was discussed in 
darkness, and the result of it has come 
out of obscurity. I cannot find out any- 
thing more about it than the first time 
I heard about it. Like the gentlewoman 
from Illinois [Miss Sumner], I am afraid 
to look this gift horse in the mouth. I 
cannot get the conviction out of my mind 
that it is not tied up with this whole 
scheme of international do-gooding. I 
shall vote against the resolution, and I 
hope that a great many more will have 
the courage to do the same. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVENGER, I yield. 

Mr. RICH. The inference was that 
there was something that should not be 
brought up on the floor of the House, 
because the matter was discussed in an 
executive session. I think somebody 
ought to be big enough to say what was 
happening in an executive session so 
that this Congress may know what is 
going on. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. The gentleman 
was not in Congress, I think, when they 
had that meeting in Hot Springs, Va., 
and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Eraptey] and the gentleman from Ohio, 
Dr. SMITH, went down there and tried 
to jimmy their way into the meetings 
where the press were barred and where 
Members of Congress were barred. 
When a thing comes to me wrapped up 
in any sort of anonymity I shall not vote 
for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last eight words. 

Mr. Chairman, I confess I am some- 
what puzzled at the attitude that some 
of my colleagues in the House take on 
this bill. At one time or another back 
through the years I have had an oppor- 
tunity to study some of these interna- 
tional agreements and treaties that have 
been submitted to the Congress of the 
United States. I think Ican say without 
being contradicted that this is the sim- 
plest and most innocent one I have ever 
encountered. It is easiest to under- 
stand. It involves far less of obligation 
than any I have ever encountered and 
potentially it is the most valuable of any 
I have ever studied. There is no mys- 
tery about it whatsoever. I do not recol- 
lect any executive session at which the 
Foreign Affairs Committee discussed this 
matter. It was discussed in open ses- 
sions after extended hearings. All the 
motives and all the objectives involved 
in this proposal were brought to light and 
discussed and explained in the simplest 
of language. Every member of the com- 
mittee, Democrat and Republican, made 
up his mind that this thing would be a 
good thing for the United States. We 
may have been unanimously wrong, but 
we were not moved by any secret or 
obscure motives. 

Now about the simplicity of this thing, 
if I may enlarge upon that. When there 
came out of that Conference at Hot 
Springs this proposal which was sub- 
mitted to all the nations which sent dele- 
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gates, of course a rough estimate had to 
be made as to what might be the cost 
of the maintenance annually if it were 
approved by a sufficient number of na- 
tions. The estimate was $5,000,000 a 
year after the thing got started. Notas 
much as that the first year, because 
obviously the staff of the organization 
could not be recruited overnight and it 
could not get to work within the first 
fiscal year. 

It was generally agreed by our people 
and other people that the nations would 
contribute to the Organization up to the 
extent of about $5,000,000 a year in pro- 
portion to their wealth and their impor- 
tance agriculturally; and it was agreed 
or suggested at that time that the pro- 
portion of the total expense, whatever 
it might be—and it was estimated not to 
exceed $5,000,000, that the United States 
might pay not over 25 percent annually. 
That is much less than we are contribut- 
ing to U. N. R. R. A., incidentally, less in 
proportion. If it is to cost less than 
$5,000,000 a year our contribution will 
not have to be as high as $1,250,000 a year. 
In no event can it go above $1,250,000 a 
year; and if after 5 years of trying this 
thing we do not like it we can get out. 

Never have I seen a proposal so simple, 
involving such light obligations sub- 
mitted to the Congress of the United 
States in the form of an international 
agreement. I merely have this sugges- 
tion to make: That if an agreement of 
this kind cannot be endorsed and ap- 
proved by the Congress of the United 
States, then none can. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, the reason I asked the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
to yield was because I wanted to get the 
record straight. Our distinguished 
colleague from Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER] 
did not say that any secret meeting took 
place in the Foreign Affairs Committee. 
He was, however, stating a fact when he 
said that 2 years ago it was cloaked in a 
hush-hush atmosphere before the Agri- 
cultural Committee. At that time they 
surely did make a serious mistake by 
making believe that they had something 
under the shell that the people did not 
know about. That was unfortunate and 
their acts were responsible for getting 
this whole legislation off to a bad start. 
That mistake has nothing to do with the 
merits of the legislation. The mere fact 
that they came in here with a lot of 
super-duper ideas and they did not use 
any common sense in presenting the 
picture originally is no reason why we 
should not support the bill here today. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Did I misstate the 
fact when I said that I expressed con- 
cern to the Secretary of State at the 
time of those meetings? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman gave the facts, and he was the 
one Member at that time who wanted to 
be given a reason why if this thing was 
so good and if it had so much merit it 
had to be so secret. 
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They might have prevented misunder- 
standing, had the chairman and rank- 
ing minority members of the Foreign 
Affairs, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and the Committee on Agriculture 
been invited to the conference. We 
would not have had all the unfavorable 
publicity that conference received. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I said I should like to 
‘read some figures I have procured from 
the State Department regarding our con- 
tribution to the Organization for Food 
and Agriculture. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. May 
I make this statement first? 

Mr. CHURCH. Will not the gentle- 
woman yield for a correction? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Does the gentlewoman 
mean 25 percent of our national income? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. No. 
It is 25 percent of the total amount con- 
tributed to the Organization. 

Mr. CHURCH. Then will the gentle- 
woman supply the break-down showing 
what use will be made of the $1,259,000 
a year? Is that a military secret? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. No, 
it is not a military secret, but may I 
meke a statement first? I will add the 
provisional total break-down later in my 
statement. I refer you, also, to page 41 
of the constitution, a copy of which will 
be incorporated in this debate. The 
United States’ contribution will be 25 per- 
cent of the total amount contributed to 
the constitution this year. The total in- 
come of the 44 nations in 1940 was be- 
tween two hundred and two hundred and 
twenty-five billions of dollars. In 1940 
the income of the United States was 
about $75,000,000,000. The United 
States had more than one-third of the 
total income of the group, and yet it is 
contributing but 25 percent of the total 
amount to be contributed to this con- 
stitution. 

In the committee the State Depart- 
ment gave me the break-down, and I 
thought it would be in the report. As a 
matter of fact, I did not know that this 
bill was coming up today. I was unable 
to be here on Friday. 

All of the contributions from all coun- 
tries will be used for salaries, for com- 
munications, for traveling expenses, for 
library, for correspondence, for publica- 
tions, and the expenses necessary to hold 
the conferences. The following is the 
provisional estimate, or break-down, in 
the annual budget for the United Na- 
tions Organization for Food and Agri- 
culture for the first year. The exact 
budget for the constitution must be voted 
upon by the Commission. 

Dec. 17, 1943. 
Ordinary annual budget for the United Na- 
tions Organization jor Food and Agricul- 
ture for the first year 
Chapter I. Council Conferences, 

and Committees: A. Council (2 

sessions); B. Conferences (2); 

C. Other committees (scientific, 


economic, nutrition, etc. (10)... $650,000 
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Chapter II. Inquiries, Missions, 
Correspondents, etc.: A. Re- 
gional Inquiries, Investigations, 
and Special Missions; B. Cor- 


respondents, temporary; col- 
laborators, ete_.......-...-... $525, 000 
Chapter II. Salaries: Director 


General, 1 Deputy Director 
General; A. Principal officers 
(7); B. Heads of Divisions and 
Services (about 19); C. First Di- 
vision Staff (175); D. Interme- 
diate Staff (75); E. Other 
Stan (800) oo ace aae 
Chapter IV. Other 
penses: A. Allowances; B. OM- 
cial travel; C. Travel expenses 
of staff between their homes 
and official stations; D. Staff re- 
tirement insurance; E. Staff 
health insurance..---------== 
Chapter V. Maintenance: A. Of- 
fice expenses: 1. Stationery and 
duplicating supplies; 2. Tele- 
phone, telegraph, and cable; 
3. Postage; 4. Printing and 
publishing; 5. Library (cur- 
rent); 6. Unpaid liabilities 
fund—B. Building: 1. Rent, 
fuel, utilities; 2. Transport 
(delivery of documents, etc.); 
3. Office furniture and equip- 
ment (upkeep); 4. Typewriters, 
calculating machines, etc. (up- 
5. Unpaid Liabilities 


2,017, 500 


509, 000 


Chapter VI. Miscellaneous and 
unforeseen, including supervi- 
sion of revenue and expendi- 
ture: auditors’ fees, subsist- 
ence, traveling allowances, etc. €0, 009 
VII. Working capital 


Grand total............... 4, 925, 000 


There is one safeguard in this consti- 
tution that is a considerable improve- 
ment over any safeguard in the agricul- 
tural institute, which, by the way, I vot- 
ed against in the past because I felt it 
would be an Italian- or Fascist-con- 
trolled institution, which is just what it 
was. This organization will not be con- 
trolled by any one government. The 
seat will be selected by vote of the mem- 
bers of the commissions and I do not be- 
lieve that any one country will dominate 
its proceedings. Conferences should be 
held in all countries, not just in one 
country. There shall not be more than 
one each from the different countries 
on the commission and they shall ap- 
point an executive of not less than 9 or 
more than 15 members to guide the con- 
ference. The director general will be 
elected by the members of the commis- 
sion but he will have no vote. I think 
there is a great safeguard in that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

We are spending billions of dollars to 
destroy property and kill people because 
we are engaged in a conflict that de- 
mands that sort of thing. Only last 
week we voted an additional appropria- 
tion of $24,000,000,000 for the Navy De- 
partment without a roll-call vote, and 
almost without argument. For a decade 
before the war, we supplied Japan with 
57 percent of her war materials to kill 
our Chinese brothers with. We provided 
some of our other adversaries tools and 
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equipment with which they and the Jap- 
anese have used to kill our boys. 

Today we bellyache about appropriat- 
ing a mere $625,000 for a Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization of the United Na- 


` tions to stimulate the production of the 


right kinds of food, and in needed quan- 
tities, and also to provide the world with 
scientific knowledge about food and 
nourishment. In this initial effcrt of 44 
nations in fighting ignorance and indif- 
ference, the United States Congress 
should give its approval without a mur- 
mur of opposition. We have spent con- 
siderable money and we have shed much 
blood to improve the conditions of man- 
kind, and to carry out the Christian 
precepts which are outlined in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and to which most 
Americans subscribe. Most of us are 
familiar with a hymm that we enjoy 
singing in our churches, it is: 
From Greenland’s icy mountains, from India’s 
coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains roll down 
their golden sand; 
From many an ancient river, from many a 
palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver their land from error’s 
chain. 


What though the spicy breezes blow soft o’er 
Ceylon’s Isle; 

Thong wer prospect pleases, and only man 
s vile. 

In vain, with lavish kindness, the gifts of 
God are strown; 

The heathen, in his blindness, bows down to 
wood and stone. 


Can we, whose souls are lighted by wisdom 
from on high, 

Can we to men benighted the lamp of life 
deny? 

Salvation! Oh salvation! the joyful sound 
proclaim, 

Till earth’s remotest nation has learned Mes- 
siah’s name. 


Watt, waft, ye winds, His story, and you, ye 
waters roll, 


Till, like a sea of glory, it spreads from pole 
to pole. 

Till o'er our ransomed nature the Lamb, for 
sinners slain, 

penne King, Creator, in bliss returns to 
reign. 


Here is an evidence of practical Chris- 
tianity. We will have freedom from war 
if we provide freedom from want. If 
we fail to pass a piece of legislation like 
this, for a truly constructive job, we 
might just as well scrap all the hymn . 
books in the churches of America. 

The Methodist Church is now conduct- 
ing a crusade for Christ. There are many 
Methodists on the floor of this House 
who know what I am talking about. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars—mil- 
lions, in fact, are being contributed to 
help the people—not only Americans, but 
citizens of the world—of every race and 
color and creed. 

Today my own wife is working in Cleve- 
land on a clothing drive. They are 
gathering clothing from every home in 
that community to send to the ill-clad 
everywhere throughout the world. 
Something has been said about the do- 
gooders. Your wife and my wife are do- 
gooders back home. They subscribe to 
a Christian and American doctrine. Let. 
us in turn apply it here. 
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This is no time for narrow provincial- 
ism. If you will read the testimony on 
this issue given by Mr. O'Neal, president 
of the Farm Bureau Federation, before 
the Foreign Relations Committee; if you 
will also read the testimony of Raymond 
Gram Swing, one of the most conserva- 
tive radio commentators in America— 
you will become more convinced than 
ever that we should spend the $625,000 
for the first year and the $1,250,000 for 
ensuing years for the 5-year period. 

I know that Americans are disposed 
to view with suspicion and alarm any- 
thing that is initiated overseas, but here 
are 44 countries providing the first inter- 
national agreement to have emerged 
from this war, pledging themselves to a 
program which will raise their food and 
nutrition standards—a program the like 
of which has never before been known in 
the history of mankind. They are setting 
up a fund of $5,000,000 a year for 5 years, 
to campaign against ignorance and indif- 
ference. They agree to report each year 
to the other nations, precisely what has 
been done to make good on this pledge. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to my colleague, 
the industrious gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM, We have been buying 
wars with our blood and our dollars, and 
if we can now buy peace only with our 
pee i it will be a good bargain, will it 
no 

Mr. BENDER. My good friend from 
Ohio is absolutely right. Here is the be- 
ginning of a program to beat some of 
our guns into plowshares. This is just 
a beginning. I am sure it will provide 
our friends in San Francisco with the 
kind of inspiration that is needed there, 

Washington, like every other capital, 
is so close to the international forest that 
it sometimes loses sight of the wood in 
the maze of trees. Foreign policy is so 
delicately poised these days that sensi- 
tive, oversensitive Government depart- 
ments magnify whispers into full-blown 
attacks. Equally, every happy omen be- 
comes a source of the greatest joy, no 
matter how uncorroborated it may be. 

In this atmosphere, it is vitally im- 
portant for the men and women upon 
whose shoulders final responsibility must 
rest to retain their balance, their good 
judgment, their recognition of the major 
objectives. We must never lose sight of 
the goal. Minor disagreements, affronts 
to our national prestige, incidents, 
diplomatic protocol, all these elements 
sometimes obscure our vision. Disputes 
over boundary lines, exchanges of popu- 
lations, representation at San Francisco, 
voting methods—each of these is a mat- 
ter of great moment. None of them can 
be permitted to alter the basic determi- 
nation of our people to establish a better 
world, in which our constant protesta- 
tions that we cherish peace are trans- 
lated into reality. 

Russia and Great Britain, China and 
France, are alternatively praised and de- 
nounced for their international conduct 
in our press.. Let us not forget that we, 
too, are equally lauded and condemned 
in the daily journals of our allies. These 
are the processes of intelligent thinking. 
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Magnified, our differences of opinion 
may appear to be crucial. Yet when we 
remember that we have overcome far 
more serious disagreements of viewpoint 
in the interest of our common cause, 
we can look forward with renewed 
courage and optimism in the building of 
a lasting world peace. Men of good will 
can accomplish this result. Men of good 
will in every land demand nothing less. 
Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 
Mr. Chairman, I am like the gentle- 


man from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] ` 


in that I am amazed at the attitude of 
some of the members of the committee 
with regard to this proposal and particu- 
larly at the ideas that have been ex- 
pressed here that this is such a very 
complicated proposition. We have it all 
right here before us. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. SHAFER] a little 
while ago made the statement, which I 
am sure he made inadvertently, that 
there were 44 pages to the constitution 
of this Organization. I am sure that if 
he had looked at the copy which is avail- 
able here to every one he would have seen 
there were only 9 pages to the constitu- 
tion, in large print at that, and that the 
powers and functions of this Organiza- 
tion as set out in this constitution com- 
prise less than 1 page. They are all right 
here in large print so that everyone who 
runs may read, and there is nothing in 
those functions to which I can see any 
objection. 

If we cannot get together on a little, 
simple proposition like this, then the 
Conference out in San Francisco might 
just as well fold up and we might as well 
give up the idea of any international 
agreements because this is the simplest 
and the mildest and, to my way of think- 
ing, the broadest agreement that could 
possibly be made. It is broad because it 
is an agreement affecting the farmers of 
the world, and two-thirds of the people 
on this earth are farmers, If it did not 
do anything else except offer an oppor- 
tunity for the farmers of the world 
through their representatives to get to- 
gether and exchange ideas, and talk over 
their problems, it would be money well 
spent. But the proposition is broader 
than that: we are all interested in food. 
It is a subject upon which the whole 
world can get together. An organization 
such as this is worth the insignificant 
sum that it is going to cost, if it did not 
do anything except afford an opportunity 
to get together. I believe it will do more 
than that, a great deal more. I do not 
want to ask you to take my own word for 
it. At the hearings on the bill President 
Edward A. O'Neal, of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, appeared in support 
of the same. Something has been said 
here about the farmers of this country 
being adversely affected by an agreement 
of this kind. Mr. O’Neal was there. He 
did not agree with that sentiment. 

Others representing agriculture were 
there. They were unanimous in their 
support of this proposal. 

-This is what Mr. O’Neal said: 

On behalf of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, I wish to testify in favor of the 
participation of the United States in the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. 
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He goes on and enumerates seven rea- 
sons why he thinks this will be helpful 
to the farmers. The first one is this: 

This organization is another step in inter- 
national cooperation, It is imperative that 
this Nation take the leadership in develop- 
ing means of cooperation among all nations 
of the world. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. The second reason given 
by Mr. O'Neal is as follows: 

Much will be gained by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization sponsoring the ex- 
change of research material and technical 
skills. Scientific facts developed in one part 
of the world are often useful to scientists 
elsewhere, yet the hurdles of space, custom, 
and language often prevent a free exchange 
of information. 


To my mind, that is one of the most 
important functions of this organiza- 
tion. 

The third reason is: 

This international food organization should 
provide a means of calling together repre- 
sentatives of organized farmers throughout 
the world. 


I have already mentioned that. 

The fourth is: 

One of the most significant contributions 
such an international food and agriculture 
organization can make is the development 
of better statistical data and economic re- 
search on a world-wide basis. 


I know, because I have tried to get 
the information, that we do not have 
available statistics in a great many fields 
today. For instance, on a subject as 
important as wheat, a crop that is grown 
in practically every country in the world, 
we cannot get statistics today showing 
the world-wide production of wheat, be- 
cause we have no statistics from China 
or Russia, and have never had. That is 
merely one illustration of our lack of 
satistical information. 

This is Mr. O’Neal’s fifth point: 

The Organization can be helpful in de- 
veloping international policies with respect 
to agricultural commodity agreements, 


In my opinion, that will be a most im- 
portant subject in the future. We are 
talking about possible surpluses after 
the war. If we want to protect Ameri- 
can agriculture, I do not know of any- 
thing that can be done which is more 
constructive than international com- 
modity agreements with reference to 
surpluses. I mean agreements not only 
among the surplus-producing nations 
but with the importing nations as well 
in an effort to seek wider markets. That 
is an opportunity of which this organiza- 
tion will enable us to take advantage. 

Mr. O’Meal’s sixth point is: 

The Organization could do much to pro- 
mote better agricultural credit throughout 
the world. 


The seventh point is: 


The Food and Agriculture Organization 
can improve the well-being of mankind, If 
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America has anything to teach the nations 
in which living standards are low, certainly 
we will all agree that the most helpful thing 
we can teach them is the technology of pro- 
duction which has been largely responsible 
for lifting our standards iar above those gen- 
erally prevailing throughout the world. 


Tedey two-thirds of the people of this 
world are undernourished. Undernour- 
ishment has been this world’s greatest 
problem since time began. Setting up 
this Organization is a constructive step 
toward a solution of this problem. We 
can do no less than make this start. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, when legislation of this 
character is brought before the House, 
there are some people who always have 
to raise a calamity howl. They do not 
seem to have any faith in the leadership 
or destiny of the United States of Amer- 
ica. The point has been brought out 
that under this agreement the United 
States would only have one vote. But I 
want to call the attention of the mem- 
bership that that one vote of the United 
States is the only one which can bind 
this Government to anything. The 
same was true of the late League of Na- 
tions, It was true in our articles of con- 
federation which joined the United 
Colonies and it was due to that fact that 
we now have in the Constitution of the 
United States our Bill of Rights. I am 
not afraid for the United States because 
we have only one vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The pro forma amendments were 
withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 2. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums, 
not to exceed $1,250,000 annually, as may be 
required for expenditure under the direction 
of the Secretary of State, for the payment by 
the United States of its proportionate share 
in the expenses of the organization. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, beginning in line 3, after the 
word “appropriated”, strike out “such sums, 
not to exceed $1,250,000 annually”, and in- 
esrt the words “a sum not exceeding $625,000 
during the first fiscal year of the organiza- 
tion and sums not exceeding $1,250,000 
annvelly thereafter.” 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROBSION of Ken- 
TUCKY to the committee amendment: On page 
2, line 4, after the word “exceeding”, strike 
out “$625,000” and insert “$200,000.” 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I have another amendment to 
the committee amendment and ask 
unanimous consent that both amend- 
ments to the committee amendment be 
considered together. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 5, after the word “exceed- 


ing”, strike out “$1,250,000” and insert 
“$400,000.” 
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Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, the San Francisco Con- 
ference resolution and the Dumbarton 
Oaks resolution are part and parcel of 
the same international scheme to prevent 
war and to preserve peace, and they are 
related and not unrelated. I hope that 
today in the House in the consideration 
of this resolution we will not turn back 
to the god of isolationism but that we 
will realize that the world has grown so 
small by reason of science—— 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Cheirman, will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Not now; 
I will yield later. 

Mr. Chairman, we must realize that 
the world now is so small that the United 
States cannot stand alone; we cannot live 
alone, but we are dependent upon the 
other nations of the world, and unless 
there is international cooperation to pre- 
serve peace there will be another war. 
The next time we will not be able to keep 
the war from our own shores as we haye 
inthe past. The development of science, 
the rcbot plane and bomb, is such now 
that our enemies can fire them all the 
way across the Atlantic. The next war 
will actually reach our own shores, de- 
stroy our own homes and firesides and 
the lives of our people. We must stand 
united in time of peace to preserve peace 
as we have in time of war to win the war. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I must 
first yield to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I had 
hoped the gentleman would say some- 
thing about the taxpayers of the United 
States. 

The gentleman does not get my posi- 
tion exactly correct. I am for this or- 
ganization, but we have had no infor- 
mation as to how many people are to be 
employed, what salaries they are to re- 
ceive, what expenses they may incur. 
So I have offered my amendment to cut 
the amount the first year to $200,000 and 
in subsequent years to $400,000. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. In reply 
to the gentleman and getting down to 
the question of figures, as I explained 
in the remarks I made a little while ago, 
the exact amount of the appropriations 
will be determined by the Committee on 
Appropriations. This bill simply author- 
izes the maximum amount, setting it at 
$1,250,000. 

On page 10 of the hearings will be 
found a break-down with reference to the 
amount that shall be assessed against all 
of the governments. We do not appro- 
priate anything in this bill. We may not 
appropriate anything. The Appropria- 
tions Committee may not appropriate. 
The Congress will have to appropriate 
this money. As was stated by someone 
with reference to the Institute at Rome, 
some years we did not appropriate any- 
thing and finally we quit appropriating 
altogether. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee will require a break-down. 

Someone asked what this money is 
going to be spent for. I have secured 
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this information and I can furnish it 
now. All of the money will be spent 
for administrative expenses. Someone 
asked, will it include salaries only? Of 
course, salaries will be one of the large 
items, but there will also be traveling ex- 
penses, there will be expenses for the 
conferences that are held, there will be 
expenses for the communications. All of 
those items are administrative expenses. 
That has been considered by these 44 na- 
tions and the amount necessary has been 
worked out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the pending amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, there are two or three 
things I want to say to the members of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee with ref- 
erence to certain matters that have been 
said here this afternoon, and the sooner 
they take this to heart the better off they 
will be. When a committee comes in 
here and its members are asked what 
they are going to do with the money and 
they make no answer, a cloud is being 
thrown around the legislation. That is 
what this committee has done. The 
members have been asked what they are 
going to do with the money and refer- 
ence has been made to a break-down on 
pages 9 and 10 of the hearings, but there 
is no break-down there. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. This legislation only 
authorizes. Will it not be incumbent 
upon a committee subsequently to fix the 
amount of the expenditures to be au- 
thorized? 

Mr. TABER. That is true. On the 
other hand, it should not be Cone in an 
outlandish way. 

Frankly, I cannot see, and I do not be- 
lieve anyone else can see, how the type 
of activity covered by this resolution 
could consume any such amount of 
money as is set up here. When we make 
an authorization for 2, 3, 4, 5, or 10 
times what ought to be spent, we are 
bringing discredit upon ourselves and 
upon the committee which proposes the 
legislation. Instead of being advocates 
of international cooperation, when the 
Foreign Affairs Committee takes that at- 
titude, it is opposed to international co- 
operation. That is the honest truth. 
Unless the members of that committee 
come in here and are frank with us in 
answering questions, they are making a 
great mistake and are not contributing 
to international cooperation. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr, ROBSION of Kentucky. Follow- 
ing the other war we had many proposals 
before the Congress to go into these or- 
ganizations. Those proposals kept pil- 
ing up until finally the Congress absolute- 
ly had to quit. If you keep piling these 
things up now, one of these days the 
Congress will have to quit. 

Mr. TABER. I have seen many things 
brought in here heretofore by which the 
international affairs of this country and 
our cooperation with foreign countries 
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things 


I want to see us begin to do things 
right on top of the table. Open it right 
up. That is what the trouble with this 
Picture is, and that is why I am in sup- 
port of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. ROB- 
ston], 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, does he not 
think that the authorization should be 
entirely adequate to cover the legitimate 
expenses? 

Mr. TABER. Yes, but no one can un- 
derstand how they could be more than 
$125,000 a year tor legitimate expenses. 
The gentleman from Kentucky is pro- 
posing as high as $400,000 when it has 
been suggested that it should not run 
more than $125,000. There has been no 
explanation from the committee that 
would justify anybody getting any higher. 
Now that is the trouble with the picture, 
and unless we have frankness and hon- 
esty in approaching our dealings in for- 
eign affairs, we are not promoting inter- 
national cooperation, and that is just ex- 
actly the position that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs is in as they stand here 
now. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman cer- 
tainly realizes that we have difficulty in 
anticipating accurately the amount of 
money actually needed. But the gentle- 
man. is on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and certainly his committee will re- 
quire a proper showing to be made at the 
proper time. 

Mr. TABER. TI hope so, but I do not 
like to see authorizations passed in an 
outlandish fashion. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The 
gentleman will recall that in talking 
about the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on figures, and the Committee on Appro- 
priations, when we had the lend-lease 
bill up, the gentleman was anxious, when 
I was speaking, that I give him a break- 
down of what it was going to cost, and 
the gentleman will remember very well 
what I said to him, that his committee 
dealt with figures and our committee 
dealt with policies. Future events indi- 
cated that I was right; that we could 
not have figured the amount that lend- 
lease would cost. 

With reference to this matter I would 
like to ask the gentleman, who is a level- 
headed man, and a man for whose judg- 
ment I have the highest regard, and who 
has saved the country a lot of money, 
this question: Who does he think could 
come nearest estimating the amount of 
money necessary? Nobody knows in ad- 
vance what it is going to cost. Who does 
he think would come nearer estimating 
the amount that will be needed; these 
men who have been studying this prob- 
lem and spending weeks and months at 
it, or the gentleman from Kentucky, who 
rises and offers an amendment without 
knowing anything whatever about what 
it is going to cost? 

Mr. TABER. When we have this situ- 
ation that we are asking a great com- 
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mittee which has held hearings on this 
subject to justify an item, and they come 
in here with no justification whatever, 
we are justified in assuming that some 
of the things that some of us have felt 
with reference to it are correct and that 
these estimates are outlandish. I would 
like to see the thing justified if you are 
going to ask for that amount of money, 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment and I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk again 
report the amendment for which the 
gentleman from New York has just been 
speaking. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again reported the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
that the amendment be again reported 
for which the gentleman from New York 
has just spoken because in his lecture 
to the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs he suggested that we give reasons 
why the figure of $625,000 was correct 
rather than the figure proposed by the 
gentleman from Kentucky. May I say 
first of all that I am glad the gentleman 
from New York undertook to lecture the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. ¢ 

I think all committees of the House 
occasionally need suggestions and criti- 
cism and counsel from Congressmen who 
are not members of those committees. I, 
for example, have some criticisms to 
make of the manner in which the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations conducts some 
of its busiress. I welcome the precedent 
for having Members outside of the com- 
mittee ask questions and offer criticism 
and give counsel to different committees. 
I think that is salutary procedure. 
Someday I shall emulate it by discussing 
the procedures and policies of the Appro- 
priations Committee, of which the gen- 
tleman from New York is the able rank- 
ing member. 

To answer his question specifically, 
however, I have only to point to the fact 
that on page 9, if the gentleman will turn 
to the hearings, under article VI, it is 
provided in the agreement that the pro- 
visional budget for the first financial 
year shall be the sum of $2,500,000, the 
unspent balance of which shall consti- 
tute the nucleus of the capital fund. 

On the next page it points out that the 
share the United States should pay is 
25 percent, and 25 percent of that figure 
is $625,000. That gives us the figure 
which is asked for the first year. 

You could ask for no more complete 
Justification for that amount of appro- 
priation, provided you are in favor of this 
cooperative plan. If you are opposed to 
the plan, one way in which to criticize 
it, of course, would be to attack it by de- 
creasing the amount of money we con- 
tribute and, therefore, throwing the en- 
tire agreement out of balance. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, 

Mr. RIZLEY. May I ask the gentleman 
whether or not, in calculating the amount 
each country should contribute, Russia, 
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Canada, and the Argentine were taken 
into consideration? I notice that Russia 
has not signed the agreement up to date, 
and neither has Canada. I do not believe 
the United Kingdom has signed it. .I do 
not think Argentina is even a member of 
the organization yet. My point is, Were 
those nations taken into consideration in 
calculating the amount; and, if so, how 
does the gentleman know they are going 
tocomein? Those are some of the things 
I want to know about. 

Mr. MUNDT. All the nations who are 
participating are listed on page 10, with 
the specific percentage contribution that 
each makes. Obviously, any country 
whose name is not found opposite a per- 
centage is not making a contribution. If 
and when it does join the organization, 
when a new budget is arrived at, it will 
be assigned a percentage which it has to 
underwrite. At the present time those 
not participating in the conference are 
not contributing to its counsel; they are 
not participating in its benefits, and they 
are not underwriting any portion of the 
expense. The entire 100-percent contri-. 
bution is listed on page 10 with the per- 
centage of expense each participating 
nation has agreed to underwrite. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. On page 10, to which 
the gentleman refers, appears the Union 
of South Africa, 2.31 percent; Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, 8 percent; 
United Kingdom, 15 percent; and United 
States of America, 25 percent. 

Mr. MUNDT. Right. It is all listed 
right there. 

Mr. CHURCH. The United States has 
the largest percentage of all these listed. 

Mr. MUNDT. It has the largest per- 
centage because it has the largest and 
most important agricultural industry. 
T sincerely believe it will benefit the most 
from the agreement. 

I have been interested in some of the 
arguments advanced both pro and con 
this afternoon. Out West where the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Riztey] 
and I live, we have the statement that 
sometimes we see a lot of gun play but 
very little shooting. I think that has 
been the case here today. There has 
been a lot of gun play beside the issue, 
but very little shooting at the target. 

For example, we have heard discussed 
at considerable length whether or not we 
should adopt this resolution because the 
Hot Springs food conference was held in 
secrecy. I was one of those who decried 
the fact that it was held in secrecy. I 
deplore that now, but I see no reason to 
condemn this resolution and this propo- 
sal, which is out in the open, because the 
first food conference was unwisely held in 
secrecy. 

We have heard it argued, on the other 
hand, that by all means we should adopt 
this resolution because the San Francisco 
Conference is in session, and because un- 
less we can agree on this which is simple 
we cannot agree on anything which 
might be more complicated. 

I think this resolution should be con- 
sidered on its own merits and stand on 
its own bottom, and be accepted or dis- 
agreed to in accordance with its own text 
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and what it does. I am willing to sup- 
port this resolution because of what it 
dces, because it is-a good resolution. I 
would not be here advocating a bad reso- 
lution on the argument that unless we 
accept a bad resolution the San Francisco 
Conference might not succeed. I think 
it is not going to wreck the San Francisco 
Conference if we defeat it and it is not 
going to insure the success of the San 
Francisco Conference if we approve it. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the- 


gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. The point I am trying 
to stress is that I believe this resolu- 
tion is good enough to warrant your ap- 
proval of it of, as, and by itself. I think 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations can achieve much 
good regardless of what else does or does 
not come cut of the San Francisco Con- 
ference. 

The third argument which I think has 
been advanced here is whether we should 
go in for $625,000 a year or $400,000 or 
$200,600. It has been decided by the par- 
ticipants that if we go in at all we go in 
for 25 percent. If we go in at all, we 
go in for $625,000. Therefore, let us 
argue the issue: Should we or should we 
not go in at ail? I think we should. 

Mr. TABER. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
` Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. The figure of $2,500,000 
is set forth on page 9 of the hearings as a 
part of the agreement, but is it not an 
absolutely arbitrary figure? There is 
nothing anywhere in the hearings that 
governs, controls, or indicates what the 
charge should be for the rest of the 
period which the agreement might be in 
effect. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. MUNDT. It is true that it is an 
arbitrary figure based on the estimate 
arrived at by the international conferees 
as interpreted by the committee. It is 
true, too, that on page 2 of the bill, the 
limit is specifically set in that it states 
it will not cost more than $1,250,000 an- 
nually. So the ceiling as to what the 
Organization can spend is four times that 
or $5,000,000 per year. That is the top. 
That is clear, That is specifically es- 
tablished. 

Mr. TABER. There is nothing set up 
at all in the agreement itself as to how 
much the future ceiling or any other con- 
tribution might be. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes; thereis. It is set, 
if we pass this bill, at $5,000,000 because 
we specifically declare that to be the limit 
by our action in setting our ceiling con- 
tribution at $1,250,000. 

Mr. TABER. There is nothing in the 
hearings to support the $5,000,000 any- 
where. i 

Mr. MUNDT. That limit would be set 
at $5,000,000 if we passed the bill, inas- 
much as we are to contribute not exceed- 
ing $1,250,000 annually as cur 25 percent 
of the total budget for the Organization. 
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Mr. TABER. There is nothing in the 
hearings on that. 

Mr. MUNDT. The hearings do not 
govern this legislation, as the gentleman 
knows. The text of the bill determines 
the policy of “ongress. What the com- 
mittee determined after the hearings, 
acting for the Congress, is that our top 
limit is a contribution of $1,250,000 per 
year. 

Mr. TABER. The Congress asks for 
support in the hearings for the policy that 
is adopted. 

Mr. MUNDT. After listening to all of 
the testimony and carefully consulting 
with the witnesses, the committee deter- 
mined that $1,250,000 was the correct top 
figure. If the gentleman’s Appropria- 
ticn Committee decides to reduce that, it 
is, of course, within the province of his 
committee if it cares to assume the at- 
tendant responsibility. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. One of 
the main objections I have is to this arbi- 
trary amount. 

Mr. MUNDT. It is no more arbitrary 
than the amount which the gentleman 
from Kentucky suggested. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes; it is 
*ecause you do not state how many peo- 
ple are going to be employed, what offi- 
cers, and what salaries. There is no 
evidence to give the House, anything upon 
which to base this $5,000,000. 

Mr. MUNDT. It is impossible to state 
that in an infant organization which is 
growing up any more than we can state 
what damage the Japanese corn borer is 
going to cause in the State of Ohio and 
how many people are going to be re- 
quired to investigate it. Wedo not know 
what the problems are going to be until 
the organization and the Conference 
have had an opportunity to function for 
a while. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Does the 
gentleman say that in their hearings the 
committee did not develop what this 
money is to be spent for and who is to 
get it and what the salaries were going to 
be, and so forth? I think that should 
have been done. 

Mr. MUNDT. It is impossible in set- 
ting up a new organization to determine 
those matters specifically except to make 
an estimate. This estimate was arrived 
at by the international conferees as in- 
terpreted by the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. The top limit has been 
established at $1,250,000 per year. That 
makes the total for organization purposes 
of $5,000,000 per year unless additional 
countries join or the budget is changed. 
To increase our contribution would re- 
quire another act by Congress. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. What does the 
gentleman from South Dakota propose to 
do with this $1,250,000? 

Mr. MUNDT. Iam glad that the gen- 
tleman has asked that question. That 
is certainly a basic question and it is 
fundamental. Obviously, it is not what 
I propose to do or what our Committee 
on Foreign Affairs proposes to do nor 
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what the American representatives pro- 

pose to do, but rather what the Organiza- 

tion proposes to do that is pertinent. I 

will explain what is likely to be done_ 
with it, however. 

The purposes and the functions of the 
Organization are set forth on pages 1 
and 2 of the hearings. Let me point 
out how I think the United States could 
benefit. We have heard a lot about food 
preduction. We are a surplus food pro- 
ducing Nation. But in this organiza- 
tion attention is also to be given to the 
nutritive habits and nutritive needs of 
the peoples of the world, and anything 
which can be done to expand consump- 
tion, for example, in China, of wheat, 
is of direct benefit to the United States. 

Not only in China but in many other 
countries, native citizens have not been 
in the habit of eating bread made from 
wheat. Anything done to increase the 
use cf wheat in these countries can prove 
beneficial to American agriculture since 
we are a great producer of: wheat. Like- 
wise, increases in the use of cotton for 
clothes will reflect themselves favorably 
upon our cotton producers. The greater 
the demands of the outside world for the 
products of American farms, tha more 
likelihood there is that our farmers will 
annually receive a fair price for a full 
crop from their farms. In this way the 
United States stands to benefit economi- 
cally from membership in an interna- 
tional organization of this type. 

What is true of the United States is 
true, also, of other great producing na- 
tions. Take Brazil for example, which 
has indicated its intention of partici- 
pation in this Organization. When and 
if the peoples of countries where coffee 
is not now consumed to great extent take 
up coffee drinking, the product of the 
Brazilian coffee plantations will bring 
additional revenue. China might be in- 
terested in seeing the use of tea ex- 
panded; and so it goes. 

However, Mr. Chairman, much of the 
world still lives on a submarginal level 
insofar as food is concerned. In many 
countries, the problem is not that of en- 
couraging people to consume more and 
to use a greater variety of food products, 
but it is a problem of getting enough to 
eat. Here an organization of this type 
can be helpful in extending scientific 
agricultural advice and in advocating 
improved methods of soil utilization and 
conservation. By helping to stabilize the 
basic food production, an organization 
such as this can aid people to become 
more vigorous and more prosperous and 
thus equip them to use more of the 
world’s products whether taken from 
farm or factory. Hunger is a great 
breeder of discontent and of evil. By 
helping the world to cure. the plague of 
hunger we also help the world to dis- 
courage the likelihood of war. 

Let us vote down the proposed crip- 
pling amendment and take our rightful 
place in this organization determined to 
exercise leadership in the world’s plans 
to eliminate hunger and to improve the 
nutritive habits of its people. This is 
not charity or relief, Mr.Chairman. Like 
many of you, I have little faith in the 
philosophy which believes the United 
States can purchase permanent peace or 
buy enduring friendships by the device 
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of recklessly spreading our financial re- 
sources all over the world. I believe, in- 
stead, that we might well run out of 
finances and find ourselves insolvent and 
impotent before we were able to go very 
far or achieve very much of permanent 
value by trying to put American dollars 
in the pockets of people who have not yet 
learned to wear clothes. 

However, this proposal is one which 
is designed to help the world to help 
itself. In this organization we take our 
part as a leader in the world’s agricul- 
tural activities in an effort to prevent dis- 
tress, disease, and distrust through en- 
abling the peoples of the world to have 
enough to eat and encouraging them to 
improve and expand their diets to the 
end that farmers everywhere will find a 
more ready and profitable market for 
their products. I hope the House will 
approve this resolution and that it will do 
so without reducing the appropriation to 
a point where the new organization will 
be unable to function. I ask for a vote 
on the amendment, Mr. Speaker. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. Rozston] to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs 
on the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


‘The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 10, insert: 

“Sec, 3. In adopting this joint resolution, 
it is the sense of the Congress that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should use its 
best efforts to bring about, as soon as prac- 
ticable, the integration of the functions and 
the resources of the International Institute 
of Agriculture with those of the Organiza- 
tion, in a legal and orderly manner, to effect 
one united institution in such form as to 
provide an adequate research, informational, 
and statistical service for the industry of 
agriculture.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. Unless Congress by law authorizes 
such action, neither the President nor any 
person or agency shall on behalf of the 
United States accept any amendment under 
paragraph 1 of article XX of the Constitution 
of the Organization involving any new ob- 
ligation for the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 19, strike out “3” and insert 
“4” 


The committee amendment was agreed 

to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Sec. 4. In adopting this joint resolution 
+1e Congress does so with the understanding 
that paragraph 2 of article XIII does not 
authorize the Conference of the Organization 
to so modify the provisions of its Constitution 
as to involve any new obligation for the 
United States. 


With the follcwing committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 24, strike out “4” and insert 
tot ed 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and the bill as amend- 
ed do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Priest, Chairman, of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee 
having had under consideration House 
Joint Resolution 145, directed him to re- 
port the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to 
and the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? If not 
the Chair will put them en grosse. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll; and there 
were—yeas 291, nays 25, not voting 116, 
as follows: 


{Roll No. 63] 
YEAS—291 

Abernethy Clason Gamble 
Adams Coffee Gardner 
Allen, Ill, Cole, Mo. Gary 
Allen, La, Cole, N. Y. Gathings 
Anderson, Calif. Colmer Gearhart 
Andrews, Ala, Combs Geelan + 
Andrews, N. Y. Cooley Gibson 
Angell r Gillespie 
Arends Courtney Gillie 
Arnold Cox Goodwin 
Auchincloss Cravens Gordon 

iley Crawford Gore 
Baldwin, N. Y. Cunningham Gossett 
Barden Granahan 
Barrett, Pa D’Alesandro Granger 
Barrett, Wyo. Daughton, Va. Grant, Ala 
Bates, Ky Lacy Grant, Ind. 
Bates, Delaney, Green 
Bell John J. Gregory 
Bender Dingell Griff 
Biemiller Dolliver Gross 
Blackney Domengeaux Gwynne, Iowa 
Bland Dondero Hagen 
Bolton Doughton, N. C. Hale 
Bonner Douglas, Hall, 
Bradley, Pa. Douglas, Edwin Arthur 
Brehm Doyle Hare 
Brooks Drewry Harris 
Brown, Ga. Dworshak Hartley 
Bryson Havenner 
Buck Elliott Hays 
Bulwiñkle El Hébert 
Bunker Engel, Mich, Hedrick 
Burch Engle, A Hendricks 
Burgin Ervin Henry 
Byrne, N. Y. Fallon Heselton 
Byrnes, Wis. Feighan Hess 
Camp Fellows Hill 
Cannon, Mo. Fenton Hinshaw 
Carlson Fernandez Hoch 
Carnahan Fisher Hoeven 
Case, N. J. Flannagan 
Chapman Fogarty Holmes, Wash, 

Folger k 

Chenoweth Forand Hope 
Chiperfield Fuller Horan 

urch Gallagher Howell 
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Huber Merrow 
Jennings Michener Schwabe; Mo. 
Jensen Miller, Calif. Scrivner 
Johnson, Calif, Miller, Nebr. Shafer 
Johnson, Ill. Mills Sharp 
Johnson, Ind. Monroney Sheppard 
Johnson, Morrison Sikes 
L Mundt Simpson, 11. 
Johnson, Murdock Simpson, Pa. 
Lyndon B. Murray, Tenn. Slaughter 
Johnson, Okla, Murray, Smith, Maine 
Jonkman Neely Smith, Va. 
Judd Norrell Smith, Wis. 
Kean Norton Snyder 
Kearney O'Brien, Tl Somers, N. Y. 
Kee O'Brien, Mich. Spar 
Keefe O'Neal Spence 
Kelly, m, O'Toole Springer 
Kerr Starkey 
Kilday Patman Stefan 
King Patrick Stigler 
Kinzer Patterson 
Knutson Peterson, Fla. Sullivan 
Kopplemann Peterson, Ga. Sumners, Tex. 
LaFollette ips Tal 
Landis Pickett Talle 
Lanham e Tarver 
Larcade Price, Fla, Taylor 
Latham Price, ll, Thom 
Lea est Thomas, Tex. 
LeCompte Rabaut Tibbott 
LeFevre Ramey Tolan 
Link Ramsp Trimble 
Ludlow Randolph inson 
yle Rankin Voorhis, Calif, 
Lynch Rayfiel ‘ursell 
McConnell Reece, Tenn. Wadsworth 
McCormack Rees, Kans Wasielewski 
McDonough Weaver 
McGlinchey Riley Weichel 
Trego! Rivers Whitten 
McMillan, S.C. Robertson, Whittington 
McMillen, Ill, N. Dak Wickersham 
Madden Robertson, Va. Wigglesworth 
Mahon Robinson, Utah Winstead 
Mansfield, Rockwell Wolcott 
Mont. Rodgers, Pa Wolfenden, Pa. 
Mansfield, Tex. Rogers, Mass. Wolverton, N. J. 
Marcantonio Rogers, N.Y. Wood 
Martin,Iowa Rowan Woodhouse 
) » Russell Woodrum, Va, 
May Sabath Zimmerman 
NAYS—25 
Andersen, Hull Rich 
H. Jenkins Rizley 
Beall Jones Robsion, Ky. 
Bishop Lewis Schwabe, Okla, 
Clevenger O'Hara Smith, Ohio 
Ellis O’Konski Sumner, Il, 
Elston Pittenger Taber 
Harness, Ind s ae Woodruff, Mich. 
NOT VOTING—116 
Anderson, Flood Morgan 
f x Fulton Mott 
Andresen, Gavin Murphy 
August Gerlach Pace 
Baidwin, Md Gifford Pfeifer 
Gillette Philbin 
Ploeser 
Bennet, N. Y. Graham Plumley 
Bennett, Mo. Gwinn, N. Y. Powell 
Bloom ; Powers 
Boren Quinn, N. Y. 
Boykin Halleck Rabin 
Bradley, Mich, Hancock Rains 
Brown, Ohio Hand Richards 
Brumbaugh Harless, Ariz. Roe, Md. 
Buckley Hart Roe, N. Y. 
Buffett Healy Rogers, Fla. 
Butler Heffernan Rooney 
Campbell Herter Ryter 
eld bs Sadowski 
Cannon, Fla Holmes, Mass. Savage 
Case, 8. Izac Sheridan 
Celler Jackson Short 
Clark Jarman Stevenson 
Clements Kefauver 
Kelley, Pa. Sundstrom 
Cole, Kans. Keogh Thomas, N. J 
Corbett Kilburn n 
Crosser Kirwan Torrens 
Curley Kunkel Towe 
Davis Lane ‘Traynor 
Dawson Lemke Vorys, Ohio 
Delaney, Lesinski Walter 
James J. Luce Weiss 
Dickstein McCowen Welch 
Dirksen McGehee West 
Durham McKenzie White 
Eaton Maloney Wilson 
Eberharter Manasco Winter 
Elsaesser Mason Worley 


So the resolution was passed, 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

General pairs: 
. Barry with Mr. Short. 
. Monasco with Mr. Eaton. 
. James J. Delaney with Mr. Brumbaugh. 
. Maloney with Mr. Mason. 
. Lesinski with Mr. Bennett of Missouri. 
. Bloom with Mr. Holmes of Massachu- 
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. Philbin with Mr. Winter. 

. Celler with Mr. Ploeser. 

. Sheridan with Mr. Fulton, 

Healy with Mr. Dirksen. 

Powell with Mr. Canfield. 

Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Kil- 
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Eberharter with Mr. Bradley of Michi- 


n 
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Buckley with Mr. Gifford. 
Davis with Mr. Sundstrum, 
Dickstein with Mr. Graham. 
Hobbs with Mr. Halleck. 
Heffernan with Mr. Towe. 
Hart with Mr. Plumley. 
Keogh with Mrs. Luce. 
Gorski with Mr. Thomas of New Jersey. 
Pfeifer with Mr. Hanccck. 
Curley with Mr. Gavin. 
. Quinn of New York with Mr. Butler. 
. Rabin with Mr. Herter, 
. Lane with Mr. Welch. 
Mr. Rooney with Mr, Powers. 
Mr. Baldwin of Maryland with Mr. Erown 
of Ohio. 
Mr. Roe of New York with Mr. Buffett. 
Mr. Cochran with Mr. Case of South Dakota. 
Mr. Torrens with Mr. August H. Andresen, 
Mr. McGehee with Mr. Wilson. 
Mr. Jarman with Mr. Stevenson. 
Mr. Izac with Mr. McCowen. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GERMAN ATROCITY PICTURES 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute to make an announcement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier in the day I made an announce- 
ment about the Pathe News pictures of 
the German atrocities to be shown in the 
Senate Office Building. I desire to an- 
nounce that on tomorrow morning in the 
caucus room of the Old House Office 
Building the pictures will be shown at 
10:45 o’clock. The Speaker has made ar- 
rangements for this, and I am announc- 
ing it so that the Members may be aware 
of the fact. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the 1 hour set 
aside and controlled by me on Thursday, 
May 3, Polish Constitution Day, be ex- 
tended to 1 hour and 15 minutes, to be 
controlled by my colleague the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. RYTER] and that 
this time, by agreement with my col- 
league the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{Mr. O’Konsxr] shall supersede the time 
reserved for himself on that day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks on my bill, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 131. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix and include an 
address by Mr. McClellan Vandeveer at 
Birmingham. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in two 
instances and to include therein two short 
editorials from a Long Beach paper. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a resolution from the State 
legislature of Minnesota. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
an editorial and an article. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Rrcorp and include a short 
editorial. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND ON HOUSE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 145, PROVIDING 
FOR MEMBERSHIP OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE FOOD AND AGRICUL- 
TURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
within which toextend their own remarks 
upon the bill just passed-and that I and 
other Members may be allowed to revise 
and extend the remarks they made in the 
Committee of the Whole this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama, Mr. FETE JARMAN, may be 
granted a leave of absence for 2 weeks, 
on account of official business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS—PERMISSION 
TO FILE SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT 


Mr. COMBS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the Committee on Claims, I ask unani- 
mous consent to file a supplemental re- 
port (Rept. No. 237) on the bill H. R. 
2068 to provide for the settlement of 
claims of military personnel and civilian 
employees of the War Department or of 
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the Army for damages to, or loss, destruc- 
tion, capture, or abandonment of per- 
sonal property occurring incident to their 
service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Horrman] is recognized 
for 20 minutes, 


THE F, E. P. C. BILL 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
the attention of the Members of the 
House to section 9 (a) found on page 10 
of H. R. 2232. It reads as follows: 

Src. 9. (a) For the purpose of all investi- 
gations, proceedings, or hearings which the 
Commission deems necessary or proper for 
the exercise of the powers vested in it by 
this act, the Commission, or its authorized 
agents or agencies, shall at all reasonable 
times have the right to examine or copy any 
evidence of any person being investigated or 
proceeded against relating to any such in- 
vestigation, proceeding, or hearing, 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that Members of 
the House who intend to vote for 
F. E. P. C. get a copy of that bill and 
read that language. Simplified it is 
this—and do not forget that all of the 
agents who are now in the employ of 
F. E. P. C. are continued in their jobs 
if this bill is adopted. Any one of those 
agents will have authority to go into the 
business place, the office, the plant of 
any one of your constituents and make 
such examination as he may deem nec- 
essary—any one of those agents. 

And do not forget, 59 percent of them 
are from one racial group. They will 
have authority to go into a plant in your 
district, examine the books and the 
files—something the United States mar- 
shal cannot do until he has obtained a 
search warrant after evidence pro- 
duced—examine those files and give the 
information he finds there to ^ business 
competitor. You cannot get away from 
it. No such grant of power was ever 
made by any legislative act of this Con- 
gress or any other Congress. 

Now, the next section: 

(b) Any member of the Commission shall 
have power to issue subpenas requiring the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses and 
the production of any evidence relating to 
any investigation, proceeding, or hearing be- 
fore the Commission, its member, agent, or 
agency conducting such investigation, pro- 
ceeding, or hearing. 

. . * > . 

(à) Such attendance of witnesses and the 
production of such evidence may be required, 
from any place in the United States or any 
Territory or possession thereof, at any des- 
ignated place of hearing. 


I suppose that would include the 
islands that our fighting men have just 
taken. ; 

Now, think of this: The Commission 
has the power to appoint its agents, and 
I hope the constitutional lawyer over 
here will take this into consideration. I 
know he is familiar with this law. When 
he wakes up at night I hope he will turn 
it over in his mind and see what a mon- 
strous thing this is. Any agent of this 
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Commission may go to any part of the 
country, issue a subpena and send it to 
any part of the United States and require 
the attendance of a witness and his 
books and papers at any other place 
where that agent may be sitting or where 


he wants to go. He may, for instance, ' 


send a subpena out to the Philippine 
Islands or anywhere else in the world 
where America is in possession of prop- 
erty or land and make that witness come, 
if it is in the summertime, to Maine, and 
if it is in the wintertime down to Miami, 
Fla. Is that not a fine, fine grant of 
power, of tyranny, if you please, to place 
in the hands of a group which from the 
date of its appointment by the Presi- 
dent has practiced discrimination, as 
shown by its own records? 

Mr, FISHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. That is more power 
than any Federal judge now has? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is more power 
than all the Federal judges have and all 
of the United States marshals. No one 
in our Government can do that kind of 
thing. 

Just look how this throws the doors 
open to the exercise of tyranny. If you 
do not obey, then they will hale you be- 
fore a Federal court. What will they do 
to you? ‘ 

Here is another section over here, and 
I hope my good friends on the Repub- 
lican side who intend to vote for this will 
get the import of it. If you interfere in 
any way with one of these agents, what 
happens? You are subject to a fine of 
$5,000 and a year’s imprisonment. You 
are guilty of a felony. In other words, 
my good friend, William Powers Maloney, 
socked this representative of China out 
here on the street. If that Chinaman 
had been an appointee of the F. E. P. C., 
instead of getting a $10 fine for disor- 
derly conduct, William Powers Maloney 
would have had to go to jail for a year 
or would have been subject to a $5,000 
fine if the judge thought that was the 
way to do it. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. If the gentleman is as far 
afield in the rest of his argument as he is 
in the last argument he made with re- 
gard to Mr. Maloney, he is certainly far 
afield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for the correction, and I assure him 
I will not withdraw any of it, which 
has been the experience of the gentleman 
from Michigan, my delightful colleague. 
I will read the section to him: 

Sec, 18. Any person who shall willfully re- 
sist, prevent, impede, or interfere with any 
member of the Commission or any of its 
referees, agents, or agencies, in the perform- 
ance of duties pursuant to this act, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
or both, 


I did make a mistake. I just referred 


to one of them, but there are two, a $5,000 
fine and jail. 
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Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOOK. Istill claim the gentleman 
is wrong. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I know it does not 
make any difference to the gentleman. 
When he is corrected, he always lets it 
stand until some action is taken to ex- 
punge it.. The gentleman may read the 
bill himself. 

Mr. Speaker, the House has been in 
session quite a while, and there are other 
gentlemen who want to speak. This is a 
sample of what this bill contains. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
men from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman is 
talking about all these fines and penal- 
ties. This is setting up a totalitarian 
government with all the powers that 
Mussolini ever had in Italy. Of course, 
it is far reaching and destructive of every 
man in business that this outfit wants to 
destroy. 

I am going to ask that the gentleman 
insert the copy of the bill at the close 
of his remarks so that the Members of 
the House can read it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will. I will insert 
it in connection with my remarks earlier 
in the day. 

There is plenty in this bill that shows 
it is designed for the purpose—well, let 
each Member form his own opinion. 

In talking about this bill I have two 
things in mind. I want to call to the 
attention of my Republican colleagues 
whom I love, and with whom I like to 
travel the political pathways, that there 
is a way out of the Republican platform 
which declared in favor of similar legis- 
lation, for that platform also said, and 
it has been our policy for years, to do 
away with and prevent the creation of 
unnecessary Government agencies and 
commissions; in fact, the Democrats 
in 1932 promised that they were going to 
do away with all of those agencies. 

Our platform has promised both of 
those things, and when we promise 
something that will not work, that we 
know is wrong for the best interest of the 
country, the quicker we get out from 
under it the better. So I have an alter- 
native, and it is this. Let us give the 
F. E. P. C. legislation, gentlemen. Let 
us give them legislation preventing dis- 
crimination in employment. Let us give 
it to them, and let us give it to them so 
that it is enforceable in the courts of the 
United States. 

If there is in this country discrimina- 
tion against anyone let us provide a 
remedy. Let us provide that remedy in 
the proven, constitutional way. 

Ever since 1215 when the common 
people wrested the Magna Carta from 
King John, on down through the time 
when our representatives were deliberat- 
ing the form the Constitution should 
take, and they granted to the Federal 
Government certain powers, but reserved 
unto themselves all other power not ex- 
pressly granted, gave the judicial de- 
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partment certain powers, a certain 
amount of discrimination has existed. 
Let us throw the enforcement of this 
antidiscrimination legislation into the 
courts where it belongs, 

The bill which I have written and 
which I offer as a substitute is this: It 
provides that anyone who is injured be- 
cause of discrimination in employment 
because of race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry, shall have a right of 
action to recover all the damages which 
he has sustained, together with his costs, 
in the United States District Court in the 
district where he lives, to be assessed by 
a jury. Now what is wrong with that? 
What is wrong with that, gentlemen? 

So I say to my Republican brethren 
and to the Democratic Tories, so-calle@d— 
good, honest, patriotic, sincere Ameri- 
cans I would call them—I say, let us go 
along and give these F. E. P. C.ers, like 
my friend from Michigan, whom I always 
yield to—— 

Mr. HOOK. I thank the gentleman for 
the kind compliment, but I certainly am 
broadminded enough to recognize the 
fact that there has been discrimination, 
and because of the fact that all those we 
hive discriminated against are bleeding 
and dying on the battlefields today. I 
hope that we recognize the faci and that 
we go along in the spirit of the San 
Francisco Conference. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, now, I have 
written this bill to give these people a 
right of action. I am sure that the gen- 
tleman, who is a renowned lawyer in the 
northern Peninsula of Michigan, wants 
to abide by constitutional provisions, and 
I like to think that perhaps he will sup- 
port, if somebody else does not see him 
before he votes, the bill which I will offer 
as a substitute. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a couple of observa- 
tions? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. COLMER. The gentleman‘ re- 
ferred to the obligations of the Republi- 
can Party and their commitments. They 
certainly did not commit themselves to 
the type of legislation which the Com- 
mittee on Labor has reported out, did 
they? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I do not think 
50. 
Mr. COLMER. The other observation 
is this. The gentleman referred to his 
love for his brethren over here on his side 
of the aisle. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is deep and abid- 


Mr. COLMER. He also paid a tribute 
to some gentlemen over on the other 
Side of the aisle. I wanted to make this 
observation, if I may. This bill is being 
considered by the Committee on Rules. 
Hearings are being conducted before that 
committee. I wonder if the gentleman 
does not think that some of these folks 
who are rushing down here to sign a 
petition to discharge the Committee on 
Rules from the consideration of that 
bill, before the committee has completed 
its hearings, had not better at least stop, 
look, and listen and read that bill and 
see what is in it, 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. When this bill was 
under consideration by the Committee 
on Labor, a very prominent and sincere 
Member of the House came to me and 
said, “Why are you fussing about that 
bill? It will never reach the floor of the 
House.” I said, “Yes; it will. It will 
come out on petition if the Rules Com- 
mittee does not send it out.” 

Then the other day a member of a 
certain committee said to me, “What 
ere you fussing about, it will pass the 
House, but that does not mean anything 
because it will be killed in the Senate.” 

That is not my idea of the way to 
handle legislation. I would not ven- 
ture to suggest what the Rules Commit- 
tee should do, but I do not know why the 
Rules Committee does not send that bill 
right out on the floor with a rule pro- 
viding for 3, 4, 5, or 6 days of debate, 
Let us have it out. 

Mr. COLMER. How about 10 days of 
debate? 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Let us discuss it and 
put the control of the time in the hands 
of those proposing it, the chairman of 
the committee and, say, the minority 
Members who oppose it. Let us have full 
and free debate. 

Mr. COLMER. Would it not take 
about 2 weeks to debate it? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, whatever it 
needs. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr, COX. The gentleman in the re- 
marks he made on the floor this morning 
negativing the argument that discrimi- 
nation was being practiced was giving 
the percentages by which minority 
groups had jobs. I wonder if the gentle- 
man has covered the entire field so that 
in his remarks as we will read them to- 
morrow morning in the Recorp we will 
find that information, not only as to the 
colored minority but as to other minority 
groups in this country, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The figures I put 
into the Recorp came from the Bureau 
of the Census. 

In regard to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Hoox], while the figures show 
no discrimination, except in favor of 
members of minority groups, in the num- 
ber of jobs, I realize that there is dis- 
crimination in that the members of the 
colored race hold the lower-paid jobs. 
So do not misunderstand me; there is no 
question about that. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman’s re- 
marks cover the other minority groups? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I did not have those 
figures from the Census Bureau. I could 
not obtain them on religion or other 
races. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas, 

Mr. RUSSELL. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman if his distinguished friend from 
Michigan, whom he addressed a while 
ago, has any of these minority groups in 
his office working on his secretarial staff. 
If he has, then he is consistent. If he 
has not, then he is inconsistent, and is 
he then not guilty of that discrimination 
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which he is alleging somebody else is 
guilty of? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not assume to 
pass upon the ideas or the philosophy or 
the habits of any other Member of the 
House. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me to answer that 
question? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; I will yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HOOK. It just so happens that I 
have only about two colored people in 
my whole district. 

Mr. RUSSELL, The gentleman ought 
to give one of them a job. 

Mr. HOOK. I have those in my office 
who represent the constituents of my 
district. How many of that group has 
the gentleman in his office? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The gentleman has 
discriminated against those two. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I can understand the 
attitude of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hoox], because—and he can 
correct me if I am wrong—as I under- 
stand it, he has been a member of or 
connected with the F. E, P. C. and has 
rendered valuable service in the activi- 
ties of that agency. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. There is a racial mi- 
nority in this House that has been advo- 
cating this bill. We have found in our 
investigation in veterans’ hospitals that 
they have crowded the doctors of that 
minority group into these hospitals all 
over the country and some of those hos- 
pitals have more doctors of that group 
than patients of that group. That situa- 
tion is stirring up trouble in those hos- 
pitals. It is really causing more trouble 
there probably than everything else put 
together. 

Mr, DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOFFMAN, I yield. 

Mr. DE LACY. I would like to ask a 
question of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, if he is doing a little Jew baiting? 

` * + * * 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask that those words be taken down. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. i 

Mr. . All right, Mr. Speaker; 
I was merely stating facts with refer- 
ence to conditions in our veterans’ hos- 
pitals, but I am willing to withdraw those 
words with reference to the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. De Lacy] in order 
that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Horrman] may go ahead with his speech, 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I object. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Wait a minute. If I 
aae any more time, I do not yield it 
back. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York has asked that the words of 
the gentleman from Mississippi be taken 
down, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If no business has 
intervened. 

The SPEAKER. No business can in- 
tervene for the moment unless the gen- 
tleman withdraws his objection to the 
TAER of the gentleman from Missis- 

ppi, 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. I understand that is 
the correct ruling, but I recall one time 
when there seemed to be some other 
business. 

The SPEAKER. The present occupant 
of the chair was not occupant of the 


-chair at the time. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. We could not un- 
derstand the status of the situation over 
here. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] made some re- 
marks. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. MARcANTONIO] asked that the words 
be taken down. Then the gentleman 
from Mississippi asked unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw them and the gentle- 
man from New York objected. 

Mr. RANKIN. I did that in order to 
permit the gentleman from Michigan to 
proceed. But my statement with refer- 
ence to conditions in our veterans’ hos- 
pitals cannot be denied. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not care any- 
thing about proceeding further. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report 
the words objected to by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

» . . . * 

The SPEAKER. The Chair always re- 
grets situations arising like this and 
sometimes the rulings are very difficult. 
But the Chair would be bound to hold, 
looking at the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi when he made the remarks and the 
gentleman from Washington, that those 
remarks are unparliamentary. 

If no Member desires to make any mo- 
tion, without objection, the words will be 
stricken from the RECORD, 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan may proceed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 


TREATY RATIFICATION 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Merrow] is recog- 
nizeč for 1 hour. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include therein cer- 
tain excerpts on the subject of treaty 
ratification. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row the House will begin consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 60, a measure 
to submit to the State legislatures for 
ratification a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution giving both Houses of 
Congress the right to validate treaties 
by majority vote. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. RAMEY. Is not that House Res- 
olution 16, which the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire introduced 
himself? 

Mr. MERROW. Report was made on 
House Joint Resolution 60. I introduced 
a resolution including the same amend- 
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ment some time before, but House Joint 
Resolution 60 is the resolution reported 
by the committee. The gentleman from 
Ohio introduced the same resolution, 
House Joint Resolution 72. 

Mr. RAMEY. But the gentleman was 
the Member who first introduced the 
resolution. 

Mr. MERROW. I introduced it first in 
this session of Congress on January 3. 
There were several introduced in the last 
session of Congress. I did not introduce 
one in tHe last session. 

Mr. RAMEY. I remember that in the 
last session the gentleman was the first 
Member to introduce the resolution 
which was later known as the Fulbright 
resolution. I was wondering why the 
change of name. 

Mr. MERROW. I introduced a reso- 
lution carrying the same idea which was 
finally adopted in the Fulbright resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. RAMEY. Why change the names? 
Is that always the situation? Doces, not 
a Member of a minority party ever re- 
ceive credit for his good work? However, 
I realize like all unselfish Members the 
gentleman is thinking of the good he can 
do rather than the credit he receives. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row the House will begin consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 60, a measure 
to submit to the State legislatures for 
ratification a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution giving to both Houses 
of Congress the right to validate treaties 
by a majority vote. Aside from winning 
the war this is the most important sin- 
gle question before the Nation. The 
Seventy-ninth Congress will not be re- 
quired to pass judgment on any issue of 
greater significance than the amend- 
ment now under discussion to revise our 
constitutional peace-making machinery. 
If we are to build a just and lasting 
peace, thirty-three Members of the 
United States Senate must not continue 
to have the power to kill peace treaties. 

Article II, section 2 of the Constitu- 
tion is as follows: 


He— 


The President— 
shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the Senators: present 
concur. 


Section I of the House Joint Resolu- 
tion, which this body will begin debating 
tomorrow, reads thus: 

Hereafter treaties shall be made by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of both Houses of Congress. 


On January 3, 1945, I introduced 
House Joint Resolution 16 which con- 
tains the same amendment but worded 
differently. Section I of my resolution 
is as follows: 

The President shall have power, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Congress, 
to make treaties, provided a majority of the 
Members present in each House concur. 


This wording, I believe, is more in keep- 
ing with the language of the Constitu- 
tion. At the proper time I propose to 
offer this section as an amendment to 
House Joint Resolution 60. I hope that 
the House will pass this resolution by far 
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more than the required two-thirds vote 
and that the measure will be acted upon 
immediately by the Senate. This will 
give the State legislatures an opportu- 
nity to vote on the proposed amendment 
this year. 

The twenty-first amendment to the 
Constitution was proposed by the Sev- 
enty-second Congress on the 20th of 
February 1933, and was declared in a 
proclamation by the Acting Secretary of 
State dated December 5, 1933, to have 
been ratified in 36 of the 48 States. Thus 
in less than a period of ten months the 
amendment became a part of the Con- 
stitution. I am thoroughly convinced 
that the amendment now under discus- 
sion relative to the ratification of treaties 
would be acted upon by the States in a 
much briefer period. The people of the 
United States are in favor of this much 
needed and long overdue change. I have 
received letters from all sections of the 
country voicing approval of a majority 
vote of both Houses of Congress in treaty 
making. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. RAMEY. In the gentleman’s re- 
marks I notice he used the phrase “peo- 
ple of the United States.” The pre- 
amble of the Constitution begins with 
the words “We, the people.” In fact, 
when one body by a two-thirds vote only 
can affirm a treaty, and that body repre- 
sents States, have not the people been 
bypassed? Do you really not bypass the 
people when you say that the lower 
House of Congress shall have no voice in 
treaty making? 

Mr. MERROW. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. I believe that the people are 
bypassed by the present method of treaty 
ratification. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. The 
gentieman from Ohio just stated that 
the people would be bypassed if only 
one-third of the Senate could under ex- 
isting law prevent treaty making. If 
this amendment were to pass, the lan- 
guage of the amendment reading that 
oniy a simple majority of the Members 
of the Senate present would be neces- 
sary, would it not be true that only 
twenty-five Members of the Senate, that 
is, a simple majority of a quorum which 
would be 49 in the Senate, could make 
a.treaty? In that case would not the 
difference between 96 and 25 Members 
of the Senate be bypassed? 

Mr. MERROW. I explain that later 
in my remarks. The amendment under 
discussion provides that a majority of 
both Houses, not a majority of the Sen- 
ate, be empowered to ratify treaties. 
That would necessitate the presence of a 
quorum of both Houses and if both 
Houses had the right to validate a treaty 
you would have at least 25 Members of 
the Senate voting for it and 110 Members 
of the House, so you would have a much 
better representation than you have at 
the present time. There is at present a 
veto power on treaties by one-third plus 
one over of the Senate. 
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Many organizations have adopted reso- 
lutions favoring the proposal now before 
us. The amendment contained in House 
Joint Resolution 60 could become a part 
of the Supreme Law of the Land in a very 
few months if this Congress would but 
need the voice of the people and submit 
immediately this proposition to the State 
legislatures. 


THE WORLD 15 SMALL 


The time required to travel from con- 
tinent to continent has today been un- 
believably reduced by the rapid develop- 
ment of air travel. We live in a world 
which has been transformed by a great 
number of spectacular advancements in 
the physical sciences. This is an era of 
instant communication and swift trans- 
portation. It is utterly impossible for 
the United States or for any other coun- 


. try to live in self-sufficiency. There are 


no longer any remote places on the sur- 
face of this planet. The impact of mod- 
ern science has made world unity neces- 
sary, if the various nations are to live 
in peace, one with the other. We are 
deeply involved and will continue to be 
deeply involved in the complex web of 
international affairs. Victories at the 
peace table are as essential to the future 
happiness and security of the world as 
the victories we are winning on the bat- 
tle fronts. The United States is a leader 
in this universal war for freedom. We 
must continue our leadership in the post- 
war period, if we are to take our proper 
place as a responsible power in the con- 
struction of a decent international com- 
munity. 

James T. Shotwell in the foreword of 
his recent book The Great Decision 
stated: 

That our victory over the Axis Powers can 
be made a victory over war itself, if we 
bring to the support of peace the same kind 
of realistic strategy which we devote to war. 
We have now to decide whether this will be 
done or whether as an inescaping alterna- 
tive we must prepare for a possible third 
world war. It is a hard choice and one for 
which we are not ready. But there is no 
escape from it. Science has seen to that. 
This newest thing in human history has al- 
ready changed the arts of peace and now is 
revolutionizing the technique of war. The 
transformation thus began is not a mere in- 
terlude in the history of mankind but, on the 
contrary, will go on with increasing power 
throughout all the futufe. From now on all 
war will be total war and therefore the pre- 
paration to meet it will also have to be total. 
This means that so long as the war system 
lasts it will not only denature the economic 
life of nations but will endanger all the free- 
doms within them. Isolation can no longer 
provide the safety of the past. No single 
nation can adequately protect itself against 
a force which is bound more and more to 
conquer nature and thus change the whole 
basis of national society. 


A third global conflict must be pre- 
vented if we are to escape the actual 
scourge of fighting a war in continental 
United States. Our responsibility in 
making a permanent peace is exceedingly 
grave. With planes, robot bombs and 
hundreds of new weapons, the line of 
battle, in the event of future wars, will 
certainly be on this hemisphere. The 
industrial centers of this Republic will 
be targets for the enemy. Should we 
fight another world-encircling war, this 
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great Capital cannot hope to escape the 
fate that has befallen the capitals of 
Europe. The future security of this 
country demands that we create a just 
and lasting peace. 


THE PEACE—A VITAL CONCERN TO ALL 


This unparalleled conflict reaches into 
the lives of all our people. Just as this 
war is producing its effect upon every 
individual in the Nation, so will the peace 
be a vital, personal concern to each hu- 
man being. As we move to the successful 
conclusion of this war, our central ob- 
jective is to lay the foundations for a 
just and lasting peace so that the gener- 
ations of tomorrow will not be required 
to spend their substance and give their 
lives in another international clash of 
arms. The youth of America are achiev- 
ing notable triumphs on every fighting 
front. If the leaders of this Nation and 
the leaders of the other powers fail in 
charting the way to a world free from 
war, then the youth of America are today 
making their incalculable sacrifices in 
vain. The United States of America isa 
great and growing world power. With 
power comes the responsibility for exer- 
cising constructive leadership. If we 
keep faith with those who are fighting 
on the batile fronts, we must formulate 
a lasting peace. In order to produce 
such a peace, adequate constitutional 
machinery for its construction is im- 
perative. 

Kenneth Colegrove in his book, The 
American Senate and World Peace, 
stated: 


Action rather than inaction, as a guide to 
political conduct, applies to international as 
weil as internal politics. Thus, it follows 
that the negative restriction upon the treaty- 
making power in the United States is in con- 
flict with the moral.code of this forward- 
looking Nation. A great State must not 
permit itself to be shackled in this undemo- 
cratic manner. 

The victory of American armed forces in 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, as well as upon the 
high seas, may be thrown to the winds if the 
achievements of the battlefield are not fol- 
lowed up by victories of the peace table. In 
the matter of constitutional government we 
are unprepared for effective participation in 
the management of the United Nations. A 
democratic amendment of our Constitution 
is as much needed for winning a permanent 
peace as the building of armaments to defeat 
the Axis enemies of democracy. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The work of making the Constitution 
of the United States did not begin with 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
nor did it end when the framers of that 
immortal document finished their task. 
Their ancestors worked on the Constitu- 
tion for centuri.s before 1787. Their de- 
scendants have labored ever since the 
Constitutional Convention adjourned. 
As William Bennett Munro has said: 

In the wider sense of the term the makers 
of the American Constitution form a great 
and still growing company. The list will 
not be closed until the end of time. 


Since 1787, 21 amendments to the Con- 
stitution have been adopted. In addi- 
tion to these formal changes the Con- 
stitution has grown by means of statutes, 
judicial decisions and usages. Political 
systems must constantly change to meet 
Gifferent conditions at different times. 
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They must undergo modification to fit 
the demands of a changing environment. 

The Constitution of the United States 
has proved itself to be highly adaptable. 
The fathers knew that developments 
would come, and therefore provided four 
ways to amend the original document. 
As time moves on, many more alterations 
will be necessary. The amendment we 
are discussing has been long overdue. If 
the United States of America is to as- 
sume its proper place as a world leader, 
then we must strike from the Constitu- 
tion the antiquated treaty-ratifying pro- 
cedure. One of the most-needed reforms 
is to adopt the amendment contained in 
the resolution which the House will very 
presently act upon. 

Raymond B. Fosdick, in an article en- 
titled “The Hour Is Late—We Must Not 
Fail,” which appeared in the New York 
Times Sunday magazine February 11, 
1945, stated: 

I believe that human intelligence is capa- 
ble of solving the unprecedented chaos which 
the world faces. And we shall solve it because 
we must. John Quincy Adams said of the 
Constitution of the United States that it had 
been “extorted from the grinding necessity 
of a reluctant nation.” That is the way most 
advances come in human society. It was un- 
der such circumstances that the Magna 
Carta was born, and the Bill of Rights of 
1688, and the Mayflower Compact, and the 
Declaration of Independence. More often 
than not it has been necessity—grinding ne- 
essity—which has furnished the spur for the 
step that had to be taken. 


The grinding necessity of a world in 
chaos is demanding the proposed amend- 
ment. 

A DYNAMIC FOREIGN POLICY 


For the future salvation and the con- 
tinued progress of our civilization, for the 
protection and the promotion of the self- 
interests of the United States, this Nation 
is in dire need of a positive foreign policy, 
a dynamic foreign policy, an enlightened 
foreign policy—a foreign policy based on 
expanding international cooperation. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. Having shared with the 
gentleman from New Hampshire for 
quite a long while a very intense desire 
to see this resolution pass and this 
amendment submitted to the States, I 
just want to here, on the eve of consider- 
ation by the House, express my personal 
appreciation for the fine work the gen- 
tleman has done on this resolution. We 
have worked together, and sometimes 
months passed when it seemed the way 
ahead was rather filled with obstacles 
over which we could hardly expect to 
climb immediately. But as we come to 
the consideration of this resolution I re- 
joice that the House will move rather 
soon, I believe, to correct this mistake of 
the Constitutional Convention. May I 
express my personal appreciation, as one 
deeply interested in the matter, for the 
fine contributions that have consistently 
been made by the gentleman from New 
Hampshire. 3 

Mr. MERROW. I appreciate the kind 
words by my colleague. I wish to say to 
the House that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has been interested in this meas- 
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ure for a long time; in fact, he intro- 
duced a resolution during the last ses- 
sion of Congress containing this pro- 
posed amendment. He has worked con- 
sistently for it, and I am glad that we 
are soon going to have an opportunity to 
vote on this vital matter here in the 
House of Representatives. 

Developments within the last half cen- 
tury have made a foreign policy based on 
expanding international cooperation im- 
perative. This is the basic premise of 
the thinking being done on thé various 
plans to preduce a warless world, Such 
a policy must be formulated if we are to 
realize the objective expressed in the 
congressional resolutions on post-war 
policy by the Seventy-eighth Congress. 

Foreign policy can only be effected 
through the mechanism of international 
agreements and treaties. The nature of 
the agreements and treaties to be decided 
upon during the next 15 to 20 years will 
determine whether or not a dynamic for- 
eign policy of expanding international 
cooperation will be successful in averting 
future wars. Treaties and agreements 
are the only means whereby such a policy 
can be translated into cooperative action 
in a world of sovereign states. Not only 
will it be necessary to secure the rati- 
fication of treaties written at the cessa- 
tion of hostilities but for several years 
many international undertakings supple- 
menting the original treaties will have to 
be acted upon by this and other govern- 
ments. 

CLEAR AND WORKABLE CONSTITUTIONAL 
PROCEDURE 

A clear and workable constitutional 
procedure for the legislative approval of 
treaties is a prerequisite to the adoption 
of proposals necessary to establish the 
peace, Many agencies, organizations, 
and government officials are talking 
about the shaping of an adequate post- 
war foreign policy. Last summer we had 
the Bretton Woods Conference and the 
Dumbarton Oaks deliberations. Re- 
cently Senator VANDENBERG made most 
valuable suggestions on the Senate floor 
which have received high acclaim 
throughout the country. The San Fran- 
cisco Conference of the United Nations 
is now writing a charter for an interna- 
tional security organization. The con- 
ference on the west coast is the greatest 
in history. We all ardently hope and 
fervently pray that from the discussions 
in San Francisco will come the beginning 
of a plan which will prevent future inter- 
national catastrophes. 

As the years come and go there will be 
more discussion and planing in every lib- 
erty-loving country on earth as to how 
we can make secure the peace of the 
future and develop the means by which 
aggression may be checked and wars 
eliminated. The work of mankind for 
generations will be to achieve a just and 
lasting peace. 

It is essential that the attention of 
the world be focused on peace plans. 
Such thinking is most necessary and 
commendable, but in our own country 
far too little attention has been devoted 
to the constitutional mechanism by 
which the plans for a permanent peace 
will be adopted and made to operate. 
There has been little thought given to 
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the relationship between good executive 
foreign policy and a workable procedure 
for its authorization or approval by the 
legislature; and conversely the relation- 
ship between bad or inadequate foreign 
policy on the part of the Chief Executive 
and unworkable or inadequate procedure 
for legislative review. One of the main 
factors in determining the kind of a 
foreign policy this country is to be 
guided by is whether or not the policy 
can receive a fair consideration on its 
merits by the elected representatives of 
the people. The substance of our foreign 
policy is determined largely by the pro- 
cedure available for its democratic re- 
view by the legislators. 

James B. Reston, on February 17, 1945, 
in commenting on the decisions coming 
out of Yalta, used the following pertinent 
paragraphs: 

Thus the Yalta communique marks for the 
United States not the culmination of a spe- 
cific foreign policy so much as the beginning 
of a decisive phase in the formation of an 
American foreign policy; it does not give the 
American answer to all the problems dis- 
cussed at Yalta, but raises at least two mo- 
mentous questions the answers to which lie 
on Capitol Hill: 

1. Do the people of the United States, and 
particularly their representatives in the 
United States Senate, have, as the official 
communique states, “an inflexible purpose 
+ » > to insure that Germany will never 
again be able to disturb the peace of the 
world”; or, translated into domestic political 
terms: “Is the Senate ready to ratify a treaty 
with our major allies to use American force 
to keep the Germans from making war?” 

2. Are the American people and the Senate 
“resolved upon the earliest possible establish- 
ment * * * of a general international 
organization to maintain peace and secu- 
rity”; or, again to translate the communique 
into political terms: “Are they ready now to 
authorize the President to use, on his own 
judgment, a certain limited amount of Amer- 
ican forces and facilities, along with the 
other United Nations, in an international or- 
ganization to maintain peace and security 
in the future?” 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE HANDICAPPED 


The Chief Executive of the United 
States is often inhibited in making spe- 
cific proposals because of the ever-pres- 
ent fear that the proposals cannot secure 
a fair consideration on their merits in 
the Congress. Experience during the last 
quarter of a century shows clearly that 
the Executive hesitates to conclude 
strong international commitments. Our 
present constitutional procedure provides 
no clear-cut means for approval or dis- 
approval by the people’s representatives. 

Mr, COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Does not the 
gentleman think it is a healthy condi- 
tion for the Executive to hesitate to enter 
into agreements, and treaties particular- 
ly, because they are a serious thing? 
The breach of a treaty is many times, 
and almost always, the cause of war. 

Mr. MERROW. I do not agree with 
the gentleman on the power of the Ex- 
ecutive. I think the Chief Executive of 
the United States is very often the weak- 
est representative at the conference 
table because he knows and the people at 
the table representing the other coun- 
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tries know that he must come back and 
get approval by a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate for any treaty that he agrees to. 
I would make his hands much stronger 
in international conferences. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, will she 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Further on that 
point, may I observe that the result has 
been that the Chief Executive simply 
makes executive agreements and thereby 
circumvents the Congress. In 1944 we 
entered into 74 executive agreements 
and no treaties. The two-thirds rule 
we now have in the Constitution just ties 
the hand of Congress and precludes our 
participation in foreign affairs. We 
just do not make treaties about which 
there is any controversy whatsoever. If 
the gentleman will read the record, he 
will find, I think, that that is literally 
true, that the big matters are handled 
through joint resolutions or through ex- 
ecutive agreements and not through 
treaties. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Where does 
the Chief Executive get the authority for 
the executive agreements, if they, in ef- 
fect, amount to treaties? 

Mr. GOSSETT. He has that under 
some of his constitutional powers. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. The War Pow- 
ers Act? 

Mr. GOSSETT. No. He makes them 
in peacetime as well as in wartime. 
However, we have resorted to much more 
of that in recent years. Fewer treaties 
and more executive agreements have 
been made. The tendency has been for 
the President just to resort to any ex- 
pediency rather than come to the Senate 
for approval of a treaty. 

Further, it seems to me ironical that 
we send Members of the House to all these 
international conferences. I think it is 
proper we should. We have two now at 
San Francisco. Yet we, a coordinate 
branch of the Congress, the most numer- 
ous branch, have nothing in the world 
to say about treaties. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I agree with 
the gentleman on that point, but I would 
like the House to have to ratify a treaty 
by a two-thirds vote as well as the Sen- 
ate by a two-thirds vote. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
New Hampshire for introducing this leg- 
islation and for his very illuminating 
presentation of it. He is a great student 
of international affairs. I was very 
much interested when I was a delegate 
at the Inter-American Conference at 
Mexico City, with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr, LUTHER A. JOHN- 
son]. I really think that both of us did 
a great deal of work as observers and 
advisers, yet it was the Members of the 
Senate who felt that they had the pri- 
ority in much of’what went on because 
they would ratify any treaty reached as 
a result of the Conference. Istated there 
that I thought it would be extremely 
valuable if the House had a vote on the 
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ratification of treaties. In the first place, 
we are much nearer to the people than 
are the Members of the Senate. They 
come up for election every 6 years, and 
we come up every 2 years. Our people 
watch us very closely. We know their 
desires. 

Mr. MERROW. I thank the gentle- 
woman for her contribution. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Following up 
what the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts has so ably said, may 
I say that conditions have changed. The 
present provisions of the Constitution 
are the result of a compromise in the 
constitutional convention. Further, for 
many decades and generations United 
States Senators were elected by the legis- 
latures of the States. The theory was 
that they were the ambassadors, in & 
sense, of the several sovereign States to 
the central government, the Federal 
Government. 

We have amended the Constitution 
since those days. Now United States 
Senators are, I believe, elected by the 
people in all the States the same as we 
are, and in most of the States they have 
the direct primary system. 

Also, the means of communication and 
of travel have changed between 1789 and 
for some generations succeeding then and 
today. 

All of these are factors that enter into 
the great and important question the 
gentleman from New Hampshire is so 
ably discussing, and they seem to me to 
prompt only one conclusion, that in the 
best interests of our country the House 
should be a party to the approval of 
treaties, and that a. majority vote of both 
branches, acting concurrently, should be 
sufficient to approve a treaty. Our ac- 
tions—passage of this resolution by both 
branches of the Congress must be rati- 
fied by three-fourths of the States as 
provided for by the Constitution. 

Mr. MERROW. I want to thank the 
majority leader for his fine words and 
to express my deep appreciation for the 
assistance he has given in this impor- 
tant matter. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. I can see 
nothing wrong with what the distin- 
guished majority leader said in the first 
part of his remarks as regards the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. I think there is a 
great difference. They were formerly 
elected by their respective legislatures 
and were supposed to be very outstand- 
ing gentlemen of great ability. But now 
they are elected by popular vote, and 
they represent the people more or less as 
we do, rather than the State, as they did 
formerly. I cannot conceive of anyone, 
as a Member of this Body, the House of 
Representatives, who would object to 
bringing the House into the picture. But 
when it comes to having simply a ma- 
jority of both the House and the Senate, 
I would say the Congress would be less 
in the picture than they are today with 
two-thirds rule in the Senate. I would 
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like to ask the gentleman from New 

Hampshire or the gentleman from Mas- 

sachusetts what objection would there 

be to really bringing the House into the 
picture with the two-thirds vote required 
in the House as well as in the Senate? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
mack] if he wishes to answer that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, the 
gentleman’s question consists of two 
parts, one that the House be a treaty- 
approving Body. We are both agreed on 
that. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. There 
are two propositions in this proposal, 
are there not? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am talking 
about the gentleman’s inquiry. The 
gentleman agrees with me that the 
House should have concurrent action 
with the Senate in the approval of 
treaties. Now, that is agreed upon. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. That is 
right. : 

Mr. McCORMACK. Now the question 
arises whether it should be by majority 
vote or two-thirds vote. I recognize the 
fact that the people may honestly dis- 
agree on that question. I have pro- 
found respect for anyone whose views 
differ from mine on that issue. 

Then there is going to, be a ratifica- 
tion of the resolution by three-quarters 
of the legislatures of the several States 
of the Union, either by the legislature, 
or if they have the power in the State 
to submit it to the people on the question 
of a final vote. I believe when you link 
those two together, the majority vote of 
both branches is more consistent with 
the democratic rule of procedure. The 
democratic rule of procedure is that the 
majority prevails. 

With reference to the question of an 
honest. difference of opinion on the 
majority vote or two-thirds vote, in 
my opinion a majority vote with both 
branches acting concurrently seems to 
be more consistent with democratic 
practices and it certainly would be ade- 
quate protection in the ratification of 
treaties. Furthermore, may I make this 
observation, that when the representa- 
tives of our country are sitting at a table 
with the representatives of other coun- 
tries in the consideration of a treaty, such 
as the peace treaty, for example, they 
have in mind the fact that when as dip- 
lomats they complete their considera- 
tion of it, their action is final. That is 
probably the case with most other na- 
tions. But in the case of the United 
States, the action is not final. The action 
then has to go into the political field, so 
far as our activities in America are con- 

- cerned. Certainly it would be more con- 
sistent with a foreign policy beneficial 
to our country to have ratification by a 
majority of both branches of Congress 
than to have two-thirds vote of one 
branch, because the only benefit of 

, bringing the House in with a two-thirds 
vote would be that instead of correcting 
the difficulty in the Senate it would make 
it more difficult. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman says it would be “more demo- 

_ cratic to require of the House and Sen- 
ate a simple majority vote on this ques< 
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tion. Does not the gentleman agree that 
the Executive would have more power in 
treaty making were we to pass this 
amendment than he has today? . 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; I would not 
think so. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Did not 
the gentleman just say that when the 
Executive met with foreign countries 
and sat around the peace table he was in 
a disadvantageous position? 

Mr. McCORMACK. What I did say 
was that the representatives of other 
countries are aware of the fact that when 
a treaty has been concluded, as far as 
the diplomats are concerned, it is final 
with most of their countries, but with 
our country it is not final. It is then 
transferred from the diplomatic field into 
the political arena and it requires a two- 
thirds vote. 

Mr. SCWABE of Missouri. When the 
gentleman speaks of the political 
arena—— 

Mr. McCORMACK. I say that descrip- 
tively. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. We are 
the only great nation that requires a 
two-thirds vote on the ratification of a 
treaty by a legislative body, but also we 
are the only great power that has a two- 
party system, and it seem to me that the 
Executive of this country, who is not only 
the legal head of our country but also 
the head of the majority party and usu- 
ally has perhaps 55 percent of the mem- 
bers of his party in power in the Con- 
gress, when it comes back to the politi- 
cal arena it would be very easy for the 
Executive to get approval if we only had 
to have a simple majority. It seems to 
me that the President would have far 
more power then than under the existing 
arrangement. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
was very much impressed at the con- 


, ference at Mexico City with the fact that 
nthe delegates apparently gaye just as 


much consideration to the views of the 
Members of the House, who do not ratify 
treaties, as they did to Senators, That 
was a very great courtesy. Apart from 
their courtesy, I felt it indicated that 
they realized the importance of having 
the Representatives, who are closest to 
the people, approve of what was being 
done. I think it was very significant. 
That is the first time that Representa- 
tives from the Congress have sat in at 
these conferences. I also felt that the 
fact we were asked, showed that the State 
Department wishes our approval, and 
was a step toward giving us the power of 
ratification of treaties, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man yield further? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Those who were 
at the Mexico City Conference certainly 
did a remarkable piece of work. I want 
to congratulate the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts, as she was one of them, 
I want to observe in relation to the gen- 
tleman’s last statement, I think the re- 
marks of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire are a marked contribution, 
and the questions asked are for the pur- 
pose of bringing out the salient points 
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in this resolution which will come up for 
consideration tomorrow. I am very 
pleased that I happened to be on the 
floor and listened in part to the remarks 
of the gentleman from New Hampshire 
and the questions asked. It is most re- 
freshing to me to see the high plane on 
which this debate is proceeding. 

Practically there is something to what 
the gentleman says, but that is from a 
practical angle, and I do not think it 
should be applied to the principle in- 
volved. It is fortunate that we do have 
the two-party system in America. Let 
us hope it is continued, because then the 
people are able to place responsibility 
on the party they put in power, whether 
it is the gentleman’s party or my party. 
We hope that will continue. But with all 
due respect to my friend, that does not 
address itself to me as a very potent piece 
of evidence as to why the change should 
not be made. 

It does seem to me in these modern 
times that for the best interest of the 
country the House should have a voice in 
the ratification of treaties. To require a 
two-thirds vote in the House, the same as 
in the Senate, instead of meeting the 
problem in these days that confront us 
with reference to the ratification of trea- 
ties makes it more difficult, because not 
only do we leave unchanged the two- 
thirds requirement in the Senate, but we 
impose upon that concurrent action in 
the House again by a two-thirds vote; 
and we are only making it more difficult 
of accomplishment. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr, BIEMILLER. Permit me to make 
a brief observation: In the early history 
of our Republic, in fact, for almost the 
first 75 years, there was considerable agi- 
tation in the House of Representatives 
to have the treaty power shared jointly 
between the two bodies. I am afraid 
that is often lost sight of. Many of the 
founding fathers of the republic after 
the compromise to which the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, our distinguished 
majority leader, referred, still kept up 
agitation and tried to get the treaty mak- 
ing power back into the House of Repre- 
sentatives. That agitation died out only 
shortly after the Civil War. No more 
was heard of the matter until recently; 
but this is not by any stretch of the 
imagination a brand new concept that is 
being thrust at the American people. 

Mr. MERROW. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. I think it is 
excellent that the House of Representa- 
tives is taking the leadership in trying to 
bring about this needed reform at this 
time. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
observe that under the present system, 
in which a minority of the Senate can 
block the ratification of any treaty, the 
cards are actually stacked against rati- 
fication. That, it seems to me, would be 
entirely appropriate if there were a pre- 
sumption that the executive branch of 
the Government, in negotiating treaties, 


. were wrong, but I do not see why there 


should be any such presumption, It 
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seems to me there ought to be the pre- 
sumption that the executive branch of 
the Government and duly accredited rep- 
resentatives of the United States, in ne- 
gotiating a treaty, have acted patrioti- 
cally and wisely. There should not be 
the contrary presumption, and I am un- 
able to understand any real ground for 
continuing the contrary presumption. 

While I am on my feet, I wish also to 
say that I, too, feel very strongly that 
the gentleman’s aggressive work in be- 
half of this cause, his leadership, has 
been very fine, and I want to pay him a 
very sincere tribute for it. 

Mr. MERROW. I appreciate the re- 
marks of my colleague from Maine. As 
far as I personally am concerned, I be- 
lieve our Chief Executive, the President 
of the United States, no matter to which 
party he might belong, should be much 
stronger in international affairs than he 
is at the present time. In my opinion, 
the present method of treaty ratification 
shackles him to a great extent. It would 
be to the benefit of the entire country 
and to the world if his hands were made 
much stronger than they are now. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. I also 
wish to compliment the gentleman from 
New Hampshire for his work. With his 
permission I wish to make a brief state- 
ment. Ours is supposed to be a govern- 
ment of checks and balances. When 
we consider the average run of congres- 
sional enactments that require a simple 
majority vote of both Houses to pass, 
yet the President if he sees fit may veto 
them and then it takes a two-thirds vote 
of both branches of Congress to over- 
ride his veto, it is just as important in 
my opinion, treaties being sacred con- 
tracts between this and other nations, 
just es important if not more important 
that the Congress on its part should have 
the right of veto. Certainly with the 
President having the right to initiate 
treaties, as he does under our Constitu- 
tion, the Congress should be brought 
prominently into the picture. Certainly 
we should have a veto power, and I can- 
not see that a simple majority would 
amount to much in the way of a veto. 

Mr. MERROW. A simple majority 
vote would not leave the exercise of the 
veto power over treaties in the hands of 
a small minority of the Senate as it is 
now. When you speak about the two- 
thirds vote necessary to override the 
President's veto, I do not think that is 
analogous to the question under discus- 
sion and has no bearing on it. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Certainly 
the gentleman will agree that if we are 
to have a simple majority requirement 
in both Houses it would lessen the power 
of Congress, would it not? 

Mr. MERROW. It would increase the 
power of Congress. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Why does 
the gentleman say that when the Pres- 
ident sits at the peace table under ex- 
isting law he would be at a disadvantage? 

Mr. MERROW. Because 33 Members 
of the United States Senate can vitiate 
anything he does. It should also be 
pointed out that by adding reservations 
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and amendments in the Senate, which 
are adopted by a majority vote, any 
treaty can be so loaded with reserva- 
tions and amendments that you could 
not get ratification by two-thirds of the 
Senate. The President is weak because 
he has to secure two-thirds of that body 
to ratify any peace treaty to which he 
agrees. If he brings back a peace pro- 
posal and if he can have it ratified by a 
majority of both Houses of the Congress, 
his position is strengthened. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. I am 
thinking of protecting the minority in 
this country. If we were to pass a simple 
enactment today and in 2 years from 
now sentiment should shift slightly, a 
couple percent, say, then what may have 
been 51 percent 2 years ago changes to 
49 percent. We can do away with that 
very easily, can we not? That is a law 
of course that would only affect the peo- 
ple within this country. Treaties on an 
average last a longer length of time and 
other nations areinvolved. It would not 
be so easy to rescind our action in the 
case of a treaty because another nation 
or other nations are involved. 

Mr. MERROW. If a majority of the 
Congress cannot protect us, nothing can 
protect us. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. Just what does the 
gentleman’s resolution provide? 

Mr. MERROW. The resolution pro- 
vides for treaty ratification by both 
Houses of Congress. 

Mr. BREHM. It provides that we sub- 
mit the matter to the States? 

Mr. MERROW. We are going to 
make the decision right here. It will be 
submitted to the Congress and if a ma- 
jority of the Senate and House approve, 
then the treaty is validated. Of course a 
quorum of both Houses must be present. 

Mr. BREHM. The gentleman did not 
get my question. Are we not saying to 
the States that we are giving it to the 
people and they have the right to vote on 
this? 

Mr. MERROW. Yes. When we vote 
favorably on this resolution we are giv- 
ing the State legislature an opportunity 
to act and the people of the country an 
opportunity to act through their State 
legislatures. 

Mr. BREHM. After all, that is the 
democratic process, and I am in favor 
of it. 

Mr. MERROW. It would seem to me 
that is the duty of the Congress. I be- 
lieve the people want an opportunity to 
act. I will say so far as the Legislature 
of New Hampshire is concerned that it 
will be the first legislature to approve the 
proposed amendment. 

Mr. BREHM. I am not suggesting 
how I will vote on this resolution, but 
I am willing at all times to submit the 
maiter to the people of the United States 
to make their decision on this question. 

Mr. MERROW. That is the thing to 
do. I appreciate the gentleman’s re- 
marks. 

The wisest and poldest executive for- 
eign policy cannot be effective unless it 
has the sustained support of the Con- 
gress and the people. The only way to 
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ascertain. whether or not a particular 
measure has that support is to submit 
it to the national legislature for ap- 
proval or disapproval. Under our form 
of government, such submission can 
only be satisfactorily accomplished by 
affording the Congress an opportunity 
to consider and debate specific matters. 
contained in agreements and treaties. A 
dynamic foreign policy of expanding in- 
ternational cooperation backed by an 
informed and sustained public opinion 
presupposes that it will be necessary to 
submit many more international matters 
to Congress than has been the case at 
any previous time in our history. 

We are in world affairs, and in the 
years to come there will be a multitude 
of matters which will have to be sub- 
mitted to the national legislature for 
final decision. 

One does not need to have more than 
a good passing acquaintance with the 
present tangle of historical, legal, and 
political considerations involved, not to 
mention controversy on the merits of a 
matter, to realize that unless the pro- 
cedural outlook is decidedly clearer in 
the future, there is little basis for hop- 
ing that any administration will dare 
follow this course, particularly in the 
hard years to come, when the emotional 
carrying power of the war and peace is- 
sues will have been dissipated by a re- 
turn to normalcy and the luxury of un- 
inhibited party politics. 

Without adequate treaty procedure the 
undertakings and proposals of the 
United States will not be accepted at face 
value in international conferences. 
Other countries have good reasons to be 
skeptical of the ability of the United 
States to carry out over a sustained pe- 
riod a foreign policy of cooperation ade- 
quate to meet the needs of the modern 
scientific world. The Nation is left 
nearly helpless to assist in establishing 
permanent peace under present pro- 
cedure. The President cannot speak for 
the people, since whatever he does is 
subject to a veto by one-third of the 
Senate. Other nations have grounds to 
doubt seriously the capacity of the 
United States to play an active role in 
organizing the world community after 
the war is won. Leaders in other coun- 
tries are reluctant to enter into agree- 
ments with this country since they know 
that a minority in the Senate can doom 
any peace treaty approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Statesmen 
the world over will be increasingly un- 
willing to enter into undertakings with 
us which stand little chance of being 
considered on their merits. Our nego- 
tiators go to international conferences 
handicapped. The hands of the Ameri- 
can diplomats would be strengthened if 
treaties could be ratified by a majority 
vote of both Houses. 

Stuart H. Perry, scholar and newspa- 
perman, stated in an address before the 
National Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion several years ago, and which ap- 
pears in the committee hearings: 

The result is that no administration can 
feel even reasonably sure of its ground in ne- 
gotiating an important treaty unless it can 
rely upon a strong party majority in the 
Senate. That majority, to be effective, must 
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be much larger than an executive would re- 
quire in any other country having a parlia- 
mentary form of government. Where, as in 
other countries, a majority vote in parlia- 
ment is sufficient for all purposes, a safe 
“working majority” is all that the executive 
needs; here he must be able to count upon 
sufficient party strength in the Senate to in- 
sure a majority of 2 to 1 upon a treaty 
question. He can, it is true, count upon con- 
verting a few members of the opposition 
upon the merits of the case, but experience 
has proved that the number of such converts 
is small, and furthermore they are likely to 
be offset by a certain number of defections 
from the administration ranks, Therefore, 
in order to insure the two-thirds majority 
required by the Constitution for the ratifica- 
tion of treaties, his party strength in the 
Senate must be measured by approximately 
the same ratio. 


William Bennett Munro, in his book 
the Makers of the Unwritten Constitu- 
tion, wrote: 

Fundamentally, the control of American 
foreign relations is vested in one-third of the 
membership in one-half of Congress. Defi- 
nite, forceful, responsible leadership is in no 
` branch cf government more essential than 
in the field of diplomacy and foreign affairs. 
All other countries have it, and how we get 
along without it in the United States is 
something that the rest of the world has 
given up trying to understand. John Hay 
once predicted that no important treaty 
would ever again pass the Senate without 
mutilation, thus disclosing an exaggerated 
pessimism; yet it has become transparently 
obvious that every treaty goes into the Sen- 
ate with the chances 2 to 1 against it, 
no matter what its merits, and that in many 
cases the likelihood of its being carried out in 
an ambulance justifies a wager of even three 
or four to one. Strength, promptness, and 
decisien in the exercise of the treaty-making 
power are thus replaced by weakness, equivo- 
cation, and delay. 


Without a clear-cut and workable pro- 
cedure for legislative approval or dis- 
approval of agreements and treaties, our 
thinking on matters of foreign policy is 
impaired because of the heavy political 
liabilities in the legislative approval 
process, e cannot build up a solid 
congressional and public understanding 
and backing for a cooperative policy be- 
cause of inability to submit more foreign 
policy matters for a complete congres- 
sional review. Other parties hesitate to 
offer full value in cooperative undertak- 
ings on our part since they carry with 
them exceedingly heavy political uncer- 
tainties in the process of legislative ex- 
amination and action. 

Our procedure is neither clear nor 
workable. There is no distinct line of 
demarcation between agreements and 
treaties. It is not workable because one- 
third of the Senate has complete control 
of the foreign policy of this country in 
the matter of making peace. As long 
as we continue to use inadequate consti- 
tutional machinery we will experience 
insurmountable difficulties in creating a 
foreign policy of expanding international 
cooperation. We may devise many 
plans for world peace but under the pres- 
sent system they must be accepted by a 
two-thirds vote of the Senate. We need 
to develop a constitutional mechanism 
for fair approval or disapproval of inter- 
national agreements and treaties. With 
‘proper constitutional procedure we will 
be able to act intelligently and demo- 
cratically upon peace plans soon to be 
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presented. A surgeon cannot perform a 

delicate brain operation with dull instru- 

ments. We cannot win the peace with 

an inadequate and inferior constitu- 

tional method for treaty ratification. 
TWO FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS 


In the discussion of this subject we 
find there are two fundamental questions 
involved, First, should treaties be acted 
upon in the Congress by a majority or 
by a two-thirds vote and, second, should 
the House participate in the ratification 
of treaties. In the consideration of 
these issues it will be most helpful to 
review briefly the history of the two- 
thirds rule. 


HISTORICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The United States is the only great 
nation requiring a two-thirds vote of one 
branch of the legislative body to ratuyv 
treaties. I quote a statement made hv 
Melvin D. Hildreth, general counsel of 
the Jate President Roosevelt’s War Re- 
lief. Board, a member of the commission 
to study the organization of peace, and a 
member of the National Board of Di- 
rectors of the League of Nations, before 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 


A survey of the constitutional systems of 
the world does not reveal a counterpart of 
our plan of associating only one House of the 
legislature with the Executive in treaty mak- 
ing. 


Denna Frank Fleming included in his 
book, The United States and the World 
Court the following words: 


Never in all human history has any other 
important people ever subjected itself to an 
arrangement so plainly and inherently un- 
workable. After 1789 dozens of new govern- 
ments were set up. All of their founders 
examined our Constitution with care and 
many of them modeled strongly after us, but 
only Liberia and Guatemala ever copied the 
two-thirds Senate vote for treaties. Again 
after the World War many new constitutions 
were made, but not one of them ever thought 
it a reasonable thing to give one-third of one 
house of the national legislature a strangle 
hold on treaties. Yet we remain in our most 
crucial affairs at the mercy of one-sixteenth 
of our legisiators. 


There is absolutely no political theory 
on which the two-thirds rule is based. 

Dr. Charles Warren, historian of the 
Supreme Court and author, in discussing 
the subject, wrote: 

That clause, as I say, is a striking illustra- 
tion of the class of provisions which was in- 
serted not on any theory of government or 
general political theory but was inserted sole- 
ly to take care of a political condition exist- 
ing, and a very burning question existed in 
1787 when the Federal Convention sat. The 
circumstances surrounding its insertion pro- 
vide an interesting illustration of the fact 
that, like most of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, 1t can only be fully understood after 


& study of its historical sources and ante- 
cedents. 


The reasons motivating the writers of 
the Constitution to insert the require- 
ment have long since disappeared. The 
Articles of Confederation providing for 
treaty ratification by a vote of 9 out of 13 
States were in the immediate back- 
ground as the makers of the Constitu- 
tion did their work. The continuity be- 
tween the Constitution and the Articles 
of Confederation, which is to be found at 
so many points, is also present in certain 
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fundamental aspects of the treaty previ- 
sion. Under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, the treaty power was exercised by 
a Congress in which the States were not 
only represented as States but voted as 
States as well. The power to make 
treaties was regarded as one of the 
fundamental attributes of State sover- 
eignty. The treaty power was viewed as 
a right and concern of the States, not of 
the people. This is perhaps the most 
fundamental and currently pertinent 
point in the entire historical aspect of 
the question. It is important because it 
is contrary to the assumption which most 
people make in connection with the two- 
thirds provision. That rule is usually 
thought of and justified in terms of re- 
quiring an extraordinary majority in 
order to assure a large measure of popu- 
lar unanimity when in fact it was never 
so intended and does not necessarily so 
operate. 

Demand for the two-thirds rule came 
from the jealousies and suspicions of the 
original States. The South was inter- 
ested in navigation on the Mississippi 
River. The New England States were 
concerned in protecting fishery rights, 
Sections were fearful lest treaties might 
be made which would interfere with 
their respective economic interests. 

The Constitution was to become effec- 
tive when ratified by 9 States. At the 
time of the Constitutional Convention 
there was serious doubt that even this 
number would join the Union. If but 9 
had adopted the Constitution then the 
Senate would have consisted of cnly 18 
Members. In the Constitutional Con< 
vention of 1787 no one ever dreamed that 
the Senate would become a body of 96. 
In the beginning the House itself was to 
consist of only 65 Members. The fathers 
intended that the President should con- 
sult and advise with the Senate. 

It was believed that secrecy would pre- 
vail in the small Senate and that treaties 
would be made in executive sessions. All 
of the conditions I have mentioned— 
prominence of State sovereignty, secrecy 
and conflicting economic interests no 
longer exist. With the growth of the 
country they have long since passed off 
the stage, and today the United States 
of America stands alone as the only great 
Nation to employ the cumbersome, ob- 
structive, and senseless two-thirds re- 
quirement. s 

THE RECORD OF THE SENATE 


The record of the Senate in the dis- 
position of treaties for the settlement of 
international disputes is most disheart- 
ening. In writing this record the Sen- 
ate has ably demonstrated its inability 
to act constructively in international af- 
fairs. Peace treaties and treaties of ar- 
bitration have suffered irreparable muti- 
lation at the hands of the Senate. Since 
the Spanish-American War the United 
States has been a growing world power. 
Again and again during the last 50 years 
the Senate has frustrated moves to sub- 
stitute the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes for war. The Onley- 
Pauncefote arbitration treaty of 1897 was 
rejected. The Hay arbitration treaties 
of 1904 were emasculated. The Senate 
maintained a strangle hold on the Root 
arbitration treaties of 1908 and 1910. 
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The life was taken out of the Taft arbi- 
tration treaties of 1911. The Treaty of 
Versailles and the League of Nations 
were destroyed by the two-thirds rule of 
the Senate. On January 29, 1935, the 
World Court was rejected by a vote of 
52 for to 36 against. In recent years few 
treaties of any great consequence have 
been ratified. One is forced to the con- 
clusion that no treaty of far-reaching 
importance in connection with the es- 
tablishment of peace can be validated 
under the two-thirds rule. 

In connection with the Senate's record 
Denna Frank Fleming in his recent book, 
The United States and the World Court, 
used the following language: 

The Senate has had its day as the execu- 
tioner of our peace treaties. It has been a 
long day and its fruits have been inex- 
pressibly bitter. This judgment does not 
mean that cur full participation in the at- 
tempts of the last 4 decades to build sub- 
stitutes for war would have made everything 
different, or even that this war would have 
been avoided. It does mean that the Sen- 
ate would not even permit us to try to pro- 
vide substitutes for war or to make the ob- 
jectives of the last war stick, in order to save 
our future from a more horrible fate than 
the terrible, pitiable catastrophe of 1914-18. 
This is the offense of the Senate, an offense 
so calamitous in its effects that we dare not 
permit it to be repeated. As the censor of 
our foreign policy the Senate has been fully 
tried and found wanting. Its frustration of 
our share in creating and governing an or- 
derly world must be ended. The alternative 
is a third world war which would cost us half 
a trillion dollars, exhaust finally the bulk of 
our mineral resources, and devastate our ur- 
ban civilization, from one end of this con- 
tinent to the other. No nation can afford to 
permit a defect in its government to bank- 
rupt and destroy it. 


Dr. Frank M. Russell of the University 
of California has written as follows: 


It has been pointed out by defenders of 
this provision of the Constitution that over 
the whole course of our history the Senate 
has actually rejected few treaties, and the 
number that it has amended has not been 
considerable. That is true, but the whole 
story cannot be told in terms of mathematics. 
In recent decades, certainly, the most im- 
portant treaties from the point of view of 
building an economically and politically in- 
tegrated and peaceful world—the only kind 
of world in which our safety and prosperity 
can be promoted—are the ones that have 
suffered emasculation or mutilation, if not 
actual rejection at the hands of a minority 
of isolationists in the Senate. The result has 
been that our Presidents have at times been 
deterred even from negotiating treaties re- 
garded as desirable from the point of view 
of the public interest, and for which they 
would be able to secure a majority vote in 
both Houses of Congress, because of their 
realization of the hopelessness of overcoming 
the opposition of a stiff-necked minority in 
the Senate. 

MAJORITY RULE 


A fundamental principle of democracy 
is majority rule. The present method of 
treaty ratification is undemocratic in the 
extreme. The population of Nevada is 
110,247; of New York, 13,479,142. Since 
the adoption of the seventeenth amend- 
ment, Senators are elected directly by the 
people. In rejecting treaties, the vote of 
a Senator from Nevada is worth twice 
that of a Senator from New York who 
votes approval. The power of a voter in 
the State of Nevada in this connection 
is the same as that of 120 voters in the 
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Empire State. Pennsylvania has a pop- 
ulation of 9,900,180. The 2 votes from 
Nevada could cancel the votes of the Sen- 
ators from Pennsylvania and New York. 
Thus, the Senators representing 110,247 
can override the will of Senators repre- 
senting 23,379,322. This is a most un- 
democratic process. There are no logical 
arguments to sustain the position that 
the vote of a legislator who objects to a 
treaty is worth twice as much as one who 
favors it. 

One-third plus one of the membership 
of the smaller House of Congress has in 
its hands life-and-death power over any 
and all treaties. Under existing pro- 
cedure, if the entire Senate membership 
of 96 were present, Senators from 17 
States voting against a treaty could cause 
its defeat. Were the Members opposed 
to a treaty to come from 17 of the 
smallest States, rejection would result by 
the action of Senators representing 
States with a population of approxi- 
mately ten and one-half million people, 
according to the census figures of 1940. 
If the remaining Senators, representing 
States with a population of 120,000,090 
people, should all vote for the treaty, 
then their will could be overruled by the 
Members who represent 10,500,000. 
Should only a quorum of the Senate be 
in attendance when a vote on a treaty is 
taken, 17 Members could prevent ratifi- 
cation. If the 17 votes should come from 
the smallest States and the 32 votes from 
the 16 largest States, the Senators from 
States with approximately 3,500,000 could 
thwart the will of Senators from States 
with a population of over 88,000,000. 

These are, I realize, extreme cases and 
the alinement to which I have referred 
may never occur. The situations pic- 
tured are, however, possibilities under 
our system and speak eloquently for the 
undemocratic character of our constitu- 
tional procedure of treaty ratification, 
By including the House we would re- 
quire in the most extreme instance, at 
least, 110 Members of this body plus 
25 Senators to reject a treaty. This 
would be the situation in the event only 
a bare quorum existed at the time of 
voting. Majority approval by both 
Houses would be infinitely better than 
the two-thirds rule we now follow. I 
quote a statement made by Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler on this subject: 

There is one important change which the 
people of the United States must make in 
their Constitution without delay. The pro- 
vision that a treaty with another govern- 
ment requires ratification by a vote of two- 
thirds of the United States Senate is not 
only harmful and undemocratic but anti- 
democratic as well. Treaties should be rati- 
fied as statutes are enacted, by a majority 
vote in each of the two Houses of Congress. 
The present system, if not changed, might 
easily lead to almost irreparable damage to 
the prosperity and happiness of the Ameri- 
can people as well as to the great movement 
of international cooperation to establish 
and maintain world peace. The present 
constitutional provision makes it possible 
for a very small number of Senators, one- 
third of a quorum plus one, representing per- 
„haps only 10,000,000 of the country's vast 
population, to prevent the ratification of a 
treaty of highest importance for national 
prosperity and international cooperation and 
peace. Were this done by a majority vote 
in each of the two Houses of Congress, the 
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people themselves would be responsible. 
The present plan of action, however, com- 
pletely separates the responsibility of the 
American people from ratification or re- 
jection of a treaty. There is no more im- 
portant question than this before the coun- 
try at the present moment. To effect this 
vitally important change, the pending 
amendment to the Federal Constitution 
should be adopted by the people without de- 
lay. Otherwise no one can foretell what 
damage may be done to the public welfare, 
both national and international. 


Opponents to the proposed amendment 
call attention to the unanimous consent 
required by juries; to the two-thirds pro- 
vision for the impeachment of a Presi- 
dent; to the two-thirds vote necessary to 
override a President’s veto; and say that 
more than a majority should be neces- 
sary in certain decisions of vast import- 
ance. They then conclude that in the 
matter of making treaties we should re- 
tain the two-thirds requirement. These 

ases are not analagous to the two-thirds 
provision for treaty ratification and have 
no bearing on the question at hand. 

William Y. Elliott, former chairman of 
the School of Government, Harvard Uni- 
versity, appearing before the Committee 
on the Judiciary, said: 


As you know, sir, a veto by the President of 
an act passed by Congress indicates, after all, 
a division of opinion between the Executive 
and the Congress on a legislative matter on 
which both, by the Constitution, are entitled 
to have a view, the President by his veto. 
The practice, of course, under the party 
system, is that the President is a leader in 
the formulation of policy. 

Treaty-making power, on the other hand, 
is something in which the President, the only 
officer elected—along with the Vice Presi- 
dent—by a national vote of all the people, is 
asking agreement of another body of the Gov- 
ernment. He is asking for it in terms of sup- 
porting something he is doing. He is not 
vetoing something the other body has done; 
he is asking for support of what he is doing. 
Therefore, the minority provision that is 
holding up ratification of a treaty is in effect 
the veto power by a very slight minority of 
the Government. 

It is not an affirmation and repassing of 
something over a veto, Let us get that dis- 
tinct. What happens is that a veto stops an 
act passed by an ordinary majority of Con- 
gress. There is, therefore, a difference of 
opinion between the two. Now, in order to 
get that repassed over the veto, the President 
has to get it repassed by a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the Senate and of the House, be- 
cause there has been a difference of opinion 
between the two parties. 

The Senate, on the other hand, can block 
the President from acting in this matter by 
a simple one-third power of the most un- 
representative body in the world from the 
point of population. That is an extraordi- 
nary situation, 


A majority of both Houses of Congress 
is sufficient to enact Federal statutes. A 
majority is deemed ample to commit the 
Republic to such a program as lend- 
lease and other policies of great national 
and international moment. A simple 
majority of Congress is sufficient to take 
us into war. Surely the formulation of 
the peace is as grave a matter as making 
war, yet it is easier for this Government 
to declare war than to write a peace. 
There is no conceivable reason why a 
majority of both Houses is not enough to 
validate peace treaties. Under the pres- 
ent system a treaty of far-reaching im- 
portance, a treaty embodying principles 
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on which the structure of world peace 
might be erected could be rejected by a 
militant minority of the Senate even if 
a majority of the Senate wished to ratify 
it; even if a majority of the House of 
Representatives desired its acceptance, 
yes, even if a majority of the American 
people demanded its validation. The 
treaty section of the Constitution is a se- 
rious handicap to our leadership in inter- 
national cooperation. To continue the 
two-thirds rule for ratification by the 
Senate is to impair, if not to imperil, our 
suecessful participation in the conduct of 
foreign affairs. 

The argument that majority control of 
treaty making would result in hasty, ill- 
considered, unwise, and discriminatory 
action against certain sections of the 
country is the weakest of all arguments 
coming from those who hold that this 
power should be vested in one-third of 
the Senate. If a majority of the Con- 
gress cannot protect our interests then 
nothing can save us. The burden of 
proof rests on those who conterd that 
less than 2 majority of one House of the 
National Legislature should direct the 
foreign relations of this great Nation in 
the post-war period. 

As Kenneth Colegrove has so ably 
stated in his book, The American Senate 
and World Peace: 

One by one the oligarchic features of our 
Constitution have been replaced by demo- 
cratic institutions. The progress in democ- 
racy has been accomplished by amendments 
to the Constitution, judicial interpretation, 
and custom and usage. The ratification of 
treaties, however, is one of the remaining 
aspects of our Constitution which belong to 
the eighteenth rather than the twentieth 
century. It is nothing less than a perpetua- 
tion of minority rule and a negation of the 
democratic process. 

EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS, JOINT RESOLUTIONS, AND 
TREATIES 

In the relationships between executive 
agreements, joint resolution, and trea- 
ties there is much confusion, It is ob- 
vious that all international undertakings 
cannot be concluded constitutionally as 
pure executive agreements or as agree- 
ments approved by joint resolutions of 
Congress. From a purely legal point of 
view, it is not clear that the joint reso- 
lution procedure, to say nothing of the 
executive agreement, may be substituted 
for treaty procedure. There is no clear 
dividing line either in the Constitution 
or in constitutional usage between what 
can be done by agreement procedure or 
what must be or should be done by 
treaty. The Supreme Court has never 
attempted to draw the line. Experts 
have not been able to do it and there is 
in the Congress sharp disagreement and 
widespread confusion on the question. 

As long as the two-thirds rule remains 
a part of the Constitution, any important 
international undertaking which is not 
submitted to the Senate as a treaty is 
certain to be opposed in that body not 
only on its merits and on a partisan 
basis but also on the ground that the 
constitutional prerogatives of the Senate 
are being circumvented. If, for example, 
the Charter of the United Nations, when 
finally written, should be submitted as 
an agreement in a joint resolution, the 
Senate would, without doubt, insist that 
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it ought to be incorporated in a treaty 
and would not act on it as an agreement. 

The two-thirds rule was incorporated 
in the Connally resolution. Paragraph 
5 of which reads as follows: 

That pursuant to the Constitution of 
the United States any treaty made to 
effect the purposes of this resolution on 
behalf of the Government of the United 
States with any other nation or any as- 
sociation of nations shall be made only 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate of the United States, provided 
two-third of the Senators present 
concur. 

From this section of the Connally reso- 
lution and especially from the record of 
the Senate debate thereon those who 
have entertained any thought of by- 
passing the two-thirds rule by having 
the peace settlement and the immediate 
establishment of future international or- 
ganizations acted upon by the joint reso- 
lution process are mistaken. The prac- 
tical choice now is either to support those 
in and out of Congress who propose that 
the problem be met straightforwardly 
by a constitutional amendment or to 
make our foreign policy fit the political 
hazards of action under the two-thirds 
procedure. A foreign policy so designed 
must at best be weak and ineffective. 

The pure executive agreement which is 
made without either congressional au- 
thorization or approval is limited in its 
usefulness both in the routine conduct 
of foreign affairs and in the formulation 
of foreign policy. It cannot be employed 
in situations requiring a general change 
in our domestic law in connection with 
international agreements. Such agree- 
ments are not suitable for handling for- 
eign-policy undertakings where it is de- 
sirable and necessary to obtain demo- 
cratic review and approval of proposed 
policies. 

The joint resolution authorized and 
approved by the majority of both Houses 
is subject to certain uncertainties and 
limitations aside from the political li- 
ability inherent in its general use as long 
as the two-thirds rule stands. The joint 
resolution is an important procedure 
and is the product of constitutional 
usage. It has served three important 
purposes: first, as a political mechanism 
for avoiding the barriers of the two- 
thirds rule in some important instances 
such as the annexation of Texas in 1845 
and Hawaii in 1898; second, it is a work- 
able mechanism for prior authorization 
of definite international agreements in 
technical fields such as tariffs and postal 
regulations. It is often more practical 
politically and technically to conclude 
agreements on the basis of prior au- 
thorization than to negotiate an agree- 
ment which must be brought back to the 
Congress for approval. The Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934 is a classic 
example of this procedure. In the third 
place the joint resolution has furnished 
proof of the feasibility and the desir- 
ability of having treaties subject to the 
full democratic review of both Houses. 
The joint resolution procedure has really 
pointed the way and shown the necessity 
for changing the present constitutional 
process for security legislative approval 
of treaties. The joint resolution pro- 
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cedure is not and cannot be a generally 
recognized and acceptable means for 
submitting important international un- 
dertakings for congressional review and 
approval. 

The foreign relations of the United 
States are becoming ever more complex. 

Agreements and joint resolutions have 
been and will be resorted to in an effort 
to circumvent the two-thirds rule. 
Many matters which would have been 
considered by the founding fathers as 
treaties have been handled as agree- 
ments and resolutions. As a result of 
this practice congressional influence in 
foreign affairs is bound to constantly di- 
minish. At any time the Senate may 
reject an agreement contained in a reso- 
lution if it considers the matter of treaty 
importance. The adoption of the pro- 
posed amendment will receive the effec- 
tiveness of the voice of the representa- 
tives of the people in international af- 
fairs. For self-preservation and for 
augmenting its own influence in foreign 
relations the Senate itself should be the 
first to accede enthusiastically to the 
growing demand for this constitutional 
reform. Here we have the tragic spec- 
tacle of a great and powerful branch of 
the Congress unable to function accord- 
ing to the wishes of the majority of that 
body, because of the stultifying two- 
thirds rule. 
THE HOUSE SHOULD HAVE A VOICE IN TREATY 

MAKING 

The House, which is in a better posi- 
tion to refiect public opinion than the 
Senate, should have a voice in treaty 
making. So intricate have become hu- 
man affairs that domestic laws are 
closely interwoven with foreign policy. 
The statutes affecting the merchant ma- 
rine, the size of the Army, the exchange 
of materials of war, tariffs, and appro- 
priations to implement treaties are illus- 
trations of subjects in which the House 
has a voice and are matters closely con- 
nected with foreign policy. It is impos- 
sible to draw a line between local prob- 
lems and the issues connected with for- 
eign affairs. Few treaties can be sus- 
tained without implementing legislation 
requiring the concurrence of both Houses 
of Congress. There is no valid reason 
why one type of legislation would be pos- 
sible by only a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate when legislation implementing 
this must receive the sanction of the 
other House. No foreign policy agreed 
upon by the Senate can long endure un- 
less it has the wholehearted support of 
the people. This can best be given by 
including the House of Representatives 
in the process of ratifying treaties. 

Under article VI of the Constitution 
treaties are a part of the supreme law of 
the land along with the Constitution and 
laws enacted in pursuance thereof. This 
is a compelling reason for associating the 
House with treaty making. The major- 
ity of Congress may abrogate a treaty by 
voting for conflicting legislation or fail- 
ing to pass subsidiary legislation. The 
agencies of government empowered to 
abrogate a treaty should be consulted in 
the formulation of a treaty. By includ- 
ing the House in treaty making undue 
delay by the Senate would be greatly 
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lessened if not-entirely prevented. With 
the House voting, we would actually be 
able to establish a people’s peace, since 
the House reflects public opinion much 
more accurately than the Senate. 

PEACE PLANS 


When finally formulated the charter 
of the United Nations for the establish- 
ment of an international organization to 
maintain peace and security will have 
to be placed before the Senate in a treaty, 
The course of action suggested by Sena- 
tor VANDENBERG, if followed, must be pre- 
sented in treaties, Any plan designed to 
establish a permanent peace will, under 
existing practices, have to be put in the 
form of a treaty. In my opinion aboli- 
tion of the two-thirds rule will increase 
the likelihood of this Nation joining a 
world organization to preserve the peace. 
It may well be that two-thirds of the 
Senate will agree to the charter of the 
United Nations based on Dumbarton 
Oaks, or to the Vandenberg suggestions, 
but even this would be no argument for 
retaining the two-thirds rule. Many 
treaties and many agreements supple- 
menting and implementing the first 
treaties adopted after the war ends, will 
have to be agreed upon. During the next 
20 years legislative approval will be re- 
quired on a multitude of vital proposals 
to maintain the peace. Those who feel 
that we can develop a dynamic foreign 
policy of expanding international coop- 
eration under the two-thirds rule are in- 
dulging in unwarranted optimism, I, for 
one, am not willing to risk the future de- 
velopment of our foreign policy in the 
hands of one-third of the United States 
Senate. 

It seems reasonably clear that the two- 
thirds procedure ‘does not furnish work- 
able, adequate, or satisfactory machinery 
for the participation of the Congress in 
the democratic formulation and mainte- 
nance of an enlightened foreign policy, 
The machinery has broken down so fre- 
quently and has been such a fruitful 
source of conflict between the Executive 
and the Senate that there is no reason for 
assuming any basic improvement in the 
future. If the present procedure is con- 
tinued important treaties are certain to 
fail or be badly mangled during the 
critical post-war period. The conse- 
quences for us and the rest of the world 
will be most serious. 

Under the existing two-thirds require- 
ment it is the exception rather than the 
rule for any important treaty to be ap- 
proved. If a treaty is sufficiently conse- 
quential to involve some controversy it 
is in all probability doomed to failure 
either by reservations or amendments 
or by a combination of two lines of op- 
position; that on the merits and that on 
political grounds. Few treaties can suc- 
cessfully carry these two opposition loads 
and stand any chance of securing the 
approval of two-thirds of the Senators 
present. 


REASONS FOR CHANGING THE PROCEDURE 


The proposed constitutional amend- 
ment should be immediately adopted in 
the light of an imposing array of cogent 
arguments. First, the present method is 
archaic and unsuited for this great Na- 
tion in the modern world revolutionized 
by science. Second, under the two- 
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thirds rule it will be impossible to develop 
a dynamic foreign policy of expanding 
international cooperation adequate to 
establish and to guarantee the contin- 
uation of a just and lasting peace. Third, 
the present method for legislative review 
and approval is neither clear nor work- 
able. Fourth, the reasons for including 
the two-thirds rule no longer exist. 
This is the only great power to have such 
a stumbling block in the effective execu- 
tion of its foreign policy. Fifth, the two- 
thirds rule is undemocratic in the ex- 
treme. Sixth, the House of Representa- 
tives, much closer to the people than the 
Senate because it is elected every 2 
years, should have a voice in treaty 
making. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. RAMEY. The gentleman men- 
tioned that the House of Representatives 
is closer to the people and that brings 
me back to the words of the preamble of 
the Constitution: “We, the people.” 

After all, in spite of the fact that Sen- 
ators are now elected by popular vote, 
Senators represent the State, and the 
Members of Congress represent “We, the 
people,” do we not? 

If I may go a little further, there are, 
as I understand, 3,000,000 civilians on 
the pay roll of the United States of 
America. Five hundred and thirty- 
three of them are elected by the people— 
the President, the Vice President, 96 Sen- 
ators, and the Members of the House of 
Representatives. ‘There are only 435 
persons out of that whole group which 
are doing governmental work who can be 
“fired” by the people every 2 years. 
When you take that group of people from 
the people, the only group which has no 
social security, the group which is not 
looking for a career or for something 
monetary, the group which is here sim- 
ply to give of themselves for the people, 


the group which is in a goldfish bowl—’ 


God knows, if you cannot share the de- 
cisions with that group, then you are not 
sharing the decisions with those close to 
and from the people themselves. à 

Mr. MERROW. Ithank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. RAMEY. And you are not really 
bypassing “We, the people” in the words 
of the preamble of the Constitution if 
you say the Representatives who are 
elected by the people and who can be 
fired every 2 years shall have no part in 
the making of treaties? 

Mr. MERROW. The House of Repre- 
sentatives is certainly the branch of the 
Congress which is closest to the people 
and which is being bypassed and has no 
voice in the all-important matter of 
treaty making. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. I was 
very much interested in the remarks by 
the gentleman from Ohio. The thought 
occurs to me, considering that all of the 
power involved in treaty making com- 
prises 100 percent of that power, if the 
power of the Executive is enhanced, the 
power which the Executive gets must 
come from the Congress, must it not? 
That is the only piace it can come from, 
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Mr. MERROW. It comes from the 
people. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Well, we 


consider the Congress as representatives 
of the people. We are the people, in 
effect. Therefore, it seems to me if we 
leave the Constitution as it is, with the 
two-thirds requirement in the Senate, or 
amend it, if we please, to bring the House 
into the picture with the two-thirds re- 
quirement, the people or the Congress, 
whichever way you want to express it, 
would have much more power in treaty 
making than if we were to amend it and, 
provide for a simple majority vote in the 
ratification of treaties. 

There are 531 Members elected, but, as 
I see it, the Congress is much more in the 
treaty-making business today, having the 
two-thirds requirement in the Senate, 
than it would be with a simple majority 
in both Houses. 

Mr. MERROW. As it stands at pres- 
ent, you do not have true representation 
of the people, because a minority of the 
Senate has the veto power over treaties. 
If you were to require two-thirds of both 
Houses for ratification, you would still 
have a minority in control. This would 
not be proper representation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Gos- 
SETT). The time of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman may be extended 15 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMEY. What was your last 
question? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. I tried 
to make it clear that it seems to me that 
all 531 Members of the Congress are, to 
all practical purposes, the representa- 
tives of the people. The Senators from 
my State certainly represent the people 
of Missouri just as much as I do. Iknow 
that in theory a Senator represents the 
State, but we must remember that 
formerly Senators were chosen because 
of their outstanding ability, the great 
contributions they were able to make be~- 
cause of their experience and their learn- 
ing, but today when we have a direct 
primary, Senators are chosen just as we 
are. While they are chosen from a 
larger area in the larger States, I do not 
consider there is much more ability at the 
other end of the Capitol than there is in 
this body. 

Mr. RAMEY. May I answer the gen- 
tleman? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. RAMEY. In the gentleman’s ad- 
dress he directed our attention to the 
fact that there are two Senators elected 
from the State of Nevada with a popula- 
tion of 110,247. Two men represent that 
State with 110,247 population. Two 
persons—when I say “men” I mean who- 
ever is elected—two persons represent 
the entire Commonwealth of New York 
with a population of over 13,000,000. 
Now, you say that the Senate represents 
the people. We in the House of Repre- 
sentatives are elected, each one repre- 
senting so many people. The gentleman 
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directed our attention to the fact that 
the votes of 2 persons representing 110,- 
247 people, carry twice as much weight as 
the votes of men from a Commonwealth 
that represents 13,479,142 people. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Would it 
not be true that if this amendment be- 
came a part of the Constitution those 
same two Senators from Nevada, repre- 
senting a smell number of people, would 
have just as much power in committing 
us to a treaty, and would it not be pos- 
sible to have only 25 Senators commit us 

, to a treaty—commit this Government to 
a treaty? Iam just as much concerned 
with the danger of having a minority to 
commit us to a contract with another 
country as I am with a minority to pre- 
vent our unwise entry into any treaty 
negotiation. 

Mr. RAMEY. If this goes to three- 
fourths of the States and they adopt 
what we will likely pass in the House day 
after tomorrow, then every treaty must 
be endorsed by a majority of both 
branches, both the representatives of 
the State, the Senate, and the represent- 
atives of the people, the House. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. If the 
gentleman will pardon my disagreement 
with him, in the first place, I think we 
are doing a lot of talking for nothing. 
I do not have the slightest doubt but 
what the Senate will act unfavorably 
upon this resolution if it ever gets to 
them. 

Mr.McCORMACK. But that does not 
make the Senate’s position any more 
right. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. I think 
the Senate has no more ability in treaty 
making than this Body would have. 
There is no disagreement as far as bring- 
ing this Body into the picture as con- 
cerns the power of treaty making. I 
think we are all for that. I know of not 
a single Member who would object to 
that. 

What we do object to is decreasing, or 
destroying, or breaking down the power 
of the Congress in treaty making and 
enhancing the power of the Executive. 
Talk about its being more democratic 
to pass this amendment; it seems to me 
the people through their chosen Repre- 
sentatives would have less power in 
treaty making than they now have. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACKEK. Is the gentleman 
from Missouri giving consideration to the 
situation of our Nation in the light of 
conditions in the rest of the world? Is 
he assuming the paramount question to 
be: What is the best policy; what method 
of ratifying treaties made with other 
nations is to our best national interest 
so that our country can assume its re- 
sponsibility in the light of the position 
that it occupies in the world today? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. ` To my 
way of thinking these treaties are to last 
for a much longer period of time and are 
more important because of their very 
nature than an ordinary act of Congress 
or agreements concerning less profound 
subjects. In order for a treaty to be 
popular, indeed for it to prove satisfac- 
tory, it must have overwhelming support 
not only of a majority of the people in 
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this country, but of a majority of the 
people in the other nation or nations 
alfected. To insure its lasting effect it 
should have the overwhelming support of 
the people at the time of adoption. I 
say this for the reason that we all know 
we are emotional at times. Fifty-one 
percent of us might support a proposi- 
tion today, yet in 10 years there might be 
a shift in sentiment that would throw 
the support the other way by a percent- 
age of one or two, whereas, that would 
be oviated if we required a 6624 percent 
vote for ratification. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman’s 
observation about a treaty’s being pre- 
sumed to last a long time is correct. 
However, the act of a subsequent Con- 
gress can supersede the act of ratification 
of a previous Congress. The question 
that addresses itself to me, however, and 
I believe to others likewise, is the posi- 
tion in which our country finds itselif 
among the nations of the world, bearing 
in mind the great changes that have 
taken place. The fact that we are a 
creditor nation, the fact that we are one 
of the great nations of the world, the 
fact that isolation as far as space is 
concerned has been removed, has had its 
effect upon nations. What is best under 
these new circumstances for the United 
States of America in the world of today 
and tomorrow that it may carry out its 
destiny? What is best for our own na- 
tional interest? 

It certainly seems to me that the two- 
thirds rule, without criticizing its opera- 
tion in the past, considering our duty, 
our problems of today and tomorrow as 
far as we reasonably can look into to- 
morrow, that the ratification by a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate is a serious 
obstacle to America’s performing her 
duty of leadership among the nations of 
the world, against our country accom- 
plishing her destiny. It seems to me 
that if we let the two-thirds principle re- 
main in the Senate and on top of that 
require a two-thirds vote in the House 
we are only making more: difficult our 
country’s assuming its proper leadership 
among the nations of the world and that 
in the light of the world of today and to- 
morrow, it would be inconsistent with 
our national interest. 

Mr. MERROW. That is right. , 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. As I look 
to the future and view the possible role 
of our country in international affairs, I 
feel it may possibly be best to enter more 
and more into international agreements 
and have closer and more intimate rela- 
tions with other countries; but I am 
vitally concerned and must insist that we 
have an overwhelming support of the 
people of this country when we enter into 
those international undertakings; I 
want us to be doubly sure of what we are 
doing. I am as interested in carrying 
out our business agreements with other 
countries as I am in making it easy to 
enter into them. 

Mr. McCORMACE. I think that is a 
very excellent thought and very proper. 
No one has any argument with the gen- 
tleman; I have not. 

Let me ask the gentleman a further 
question, I suppose he has covered it 
heretofore. In the history of our coun- 
try, there have been treaties which have 
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been refused ratification by one-third of 
the Senate plus one or two votes, yet the 
purposes of the treaty have been carried 
out by concurrent resolution. I have in 
mind, for example, Texas coming into 
the Union. 

Mr. MERROW. That is right. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Where would this 
country be if we had simply adhered to 
the Senate provision of refusing to ratify 
the treaty and saying to Texas, “We do 
not want you in the Union”? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. There is 
nothing to prevent us accomplishing a 
similar act in a similar way in the future 
with existing treaty-making provisions, 

Mr, McCORMACK. The gentleman 
says we have the power, outside of the 
treaty provision requiring two-thirds of 
the Senate, to ratify by concurrent reso- 
lution? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Because 
we have witnessed the spectacle in the 
past few years of an Executive entering 
into an agreement when perhaps there 
might have been a treaty, is no sign we 
should break down the treaty-making 
provision so that it will be easier for the 
Executive. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am not admit- 
ting that the Executive has made Execu- 
tive agreements which are, in fact, 
treaties. I recognize the fact that there 
might be an honest difference of opinion 
on that. However, the Chief Executive 
has the power to make Executive agree- 
ments by reason of being President of the 
United States, Of course, they must be 
concurred in by both branches of the 
Congress. I am speaking now about 
Executive agreements made outside of 
the provisions of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act where we have delegated 
the power to make them final, 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. The Con- 
gress has the power to initiate domestic 
legislation, such as a regular congres- 
sional enactment, and the President has 
the veto power. It would take a two- 
thirds vote of the Congress to everride 
that veto. I recognize the power of the 
Executive to negotiate treaties, but I am 
very much concerned about keeping the 
power of the Congress to veto treaty mak- 
ing and to veto the President’s exercise 
of the treaty-making power. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. FOLGER. As we sit here today 
and tomorrow and the next day particu- 
larly, would it not be a very bold man 
who would vote against the proposal to 
permit our States to pass upon the sub- 
ject that the resolution sets forth? That 
must be done by a three-fourths major- 
ity. Would I not be a bold man to vote 
against giving the States the opportunity 
to say whether they want this changed 
or not? 

Mr. MERROW. I would not want to 
take the responsibility for refusing to 
submit thisamendment. I think it is the 
responsibility of the Congress to give 
the States an opportunity to vote on this 
question. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In my previous 
observation about ratification by three- 
quarters of the legislatures of the States, 
that referred not to treaties but to an 
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amendment to the Constitution. I realize 
that unconsciously I conveyed a different 
thought, but I referred to the question of 
ratification of this resolution to amend 
the Constitution. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. It seems 
that would apply to any constitutional 
amendment that we initiate in the Con- 
gress. We could use the argument that 
we should let the people decide all these 
things, Congress could just freely ini- 
tiate legislation to amend the Constitu- 
tion. The gentleman would not be in 
favor of amending our rules for amend- 
ing the Constitution, would he, which 
require a two-thirds vote in this body 
and the Senate and three-fourths of the 
State conven‘tions? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The interesting 
thing about that is that I would. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman would be in favor of making it 
easier to amend the Constitution? 

Mr. McCORMACK. So far as a ma- 
jority vote of both branches of Congress 
is concerned. I introduced an amend- 
ment at a Constitutional Convention in 
Massachusetts which brought about that 
very thing. We had in Massachusetts a 
provision to the effect that an amend- 
ment to the Constitution required a two- 
thirds vote of both branches of the legis- 
lature for 2 successive years, in other 
words, two successive sessions of the leg- 
islature. All amendments have to be 
submitted to the people. Back in 1917 
I introduced a resolution. 

I proposed an amendment to the Con- 
stitution that it should be by majority 
vote in joint session of both branches 
of the legislature for 2 consecutive years, 
and it is now a part of the Constitution. 
Even if my friend completely disagrees 
with me, my answer is that I would. But 
that has nothing to-do with this particu- 
lar question. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. It has to 
do with this particular question. If this 
provision for simple majority in both 
Houses read so that it was necessary to 
have a simple majority of all duly elected 
Members, it would not be quite so bad. 
You would not be letting down the bars 
quite so bad as the requirement of only 
a majority of those present. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New Pampshire has again 
expired. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, 
since we have taken so much of the gen- 
tleman’s time, I ask unanimous consent 
that he be permitted to proceed for 10 
additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERROW. May I just say to the 
gentleman from Missouri that I am as 
much concerned as he in having an over- 
whelming support by the people for our 
forcign policy. But it does seem to me 
that if we amend the Constitution so 
that under the most extreme instances 
we would have 110 men of the House and 
25 men of the Senate voting on it that 
we would have a far better representa- 
tion of what the people wish than we 
do at the present time when one-third 
plus 1 or 33 Senators, can destroy any 
treaty that is submitted to that body. 
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In the seventh place, the Chief Execu- 
tive of the United States works under a 
tremendous handicap in international 
conferences because he cannot negotiate 
with anywhere near the freedom pos- 
sessed by diplomats from other coun- 
tries. 

Eighth. The two-thirds rule weakens 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment; first, because the House has no 
voice in treaty making; and, second, the 
Senate is under the domination of a 
small minority. 

Ninth. There exists confusion con- 
cerning the relationship of joint resolu- 
tions and treaties. This would end with 
the adoption of the proposed amend- 
ment. 

Tenth. The two-thirds rule in its pres- 
ent form emphasizes sectional and mi- 
nority interests at the expense of na- 
tional and majority interests. The Na- 
tion’s primary interest today is to have 
a positive national foreign policy sup- 
ported by and responsive to a majority 
of the people. 

Eleventh. The conclusion of interna- 
tional undertakings being increasingly 
imperative for the protection.and fur- 
therance of the Nation’s interests, the 
practical choice is either to compromise 
the Nation’s interests through failure to 
conclude adequate international under- 
takings or to find an alternative to the 
unworkable two-thirds procedural re- 
quirement for treaties. . 

Twelfth. The two-thirds rule is a con- 
stant political barrier to the develop- 
ment of an adequate, generally reccg- 
nized majority action procedure through 
the use of joint resolutions; and, thir- 
teenth, a majority of both Houses is more 
likely to represent the views of more 
people and more organs of public opin- 
ion than is a one-third minority or a, 
two-thirds majority of the Senate. The, 
foregoing are sound and compelling... 
reasons for immediately adopting the... 
amendment under discussion. wits 

THE HOUSE MUST ASSUME LEADERSHIP op- 


This House must assume the leadera 
ship in the drive to democratize our 
treaty-making machinery just as it did 
in initiating and passing the Fulbright 
resolution approving United States 
membership in an international organ- 
ization to halt aggression. Last Decem- 
ber the Committee on the Judiciary con- 
ducted hearings on several resolutions 
proposing an amendment to the Consti-- 
tution of the United States relative to 
the making of treaties. Those who ap- 
peared before the committee and the 
statements presented were nearly unani- 
mous against the, two-thirds rule. In 
fact I have been unable to discover but 
few people outside of the United States 
Senate who believe that the present 
method of validating treaties should be 
continued. For self-protection and for 
increasing its voice in international 
affairs the Senate should be more inter- 
ested in passing this resolution than is 
the House. Under existing conditions 
the majority of a great legislative branch 
of the Congress finds itself helpless and 
powerless in exercising the will of a ma- 
jority of its Members. Recent polls show 
that a majority of the Nation wishes to 
strike out the impeditive two-thirds re- 
quirement. By adopting this resolution 
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the House will be acting in accord with 
the wishes of the American people, 
STATE LEGISLATURES IN SESSION 


Over forty of the State legislatures are 
convening this year. If we act at once 
it is possible for the amendment to be- 
come a part of the Constitution within 
afew months. On the 17th of January I 
addressed a joint session of the New 
Hampshire General Court on this sub- 
ject. A few days later the legislature 
passed unanimously a resolution asking 
Congress to act upon House Joint Resolu- 
tion 16 which I introduced on the 3d of 
January, 1945. House Joint Resolution 
60 contains the same proposition as my 
measure. I am pleased to report that 
New Hampshire has taken action in ask- 
ing the Congres to present to the States 
this amendment. I predict that if this 
Congress will grant the States the op- 
portunity to act, New Hampshire will be 
in the vanguard of the States leading 
the procession for bringing about this 
constitutional reform. The Seventy- 
ninth Congress could perform no act 
which would so increase the faith of the 
people in representative government as 
to give the State legislatures an oppor- 
tunity to vote on this question while they 
are in session this year. Now is the time 
for the National Legislature to rise to a 
high position of leadership and make an 
incalculable contribution to future gen- 
erations by beginning to develop govern- 
mental procedure to meet the problems 
of this modern age. It is the duty of this 
Congress to give the people a chance to 
pass judgment on this amendment 
through their legislatures. The respon- 
sibility for refusing to submit this amend- 
ment is so terrifying that those who 
oppose giving the Nation a chance to 
express its will must ponder long and 
seriously on the position they take. 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION ONLY ALTERNA- 

TIVE TO WAR 


The present system plays definitely 
into the hands of obstructionists and 
into the hands of those who would have 
this Nation try to retreat from the thea- 
ter of internetional affairs after the 
tanks have ceased to move and the bomb- 
ers have completed their missions. The 
only alternative to recurring world wars 
is an international organization suffl- 
ciently powerful to check an aggressor 
when he first begins his march of con- 
quest. By actually participating in an 
association of nations to effect world 
unity we will be doing cur part as a great 
power in seeking a way to avoid world 
anarchy. 

Many responsible leaders in both ma- 
jor political parties have expressed them- 
selves as favoring an international 
organization implemented by force to 
preserve the peace. Many leaders of 
public opinion have been working dili- 
gently for an organization to end ag- 
gression and to avert future global con- 
flicts. Here is an excellent opportunity 
for one and all to demonstrate their 
sincerity by putting their influence be- 
hind its proposed constitutional re- 
form. If we do not adopt this amend- 
ment the United States of America will 
go into the post-war period shackled 
by a procedure which will make impos- 
sible the exercising of its full influence 
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as a responsible power in shaping a 
civilization free from war. If we do not 
adopt this amendment this Republic will 
enter the post-war period with a consti- 
tution mechanism for dealing with in- 
ternational affairs that’is pitifully inade- 
quate to meet the exigencies of the try- 
ing years that lie ahead. This is the first 
major move in accomplishing the objec- 
tive which we all are striving to reach. 

The Congress has stated that it is in 
favor of entering a world organization. 
Here is an opportunity by supporting this 
amendment to prove that we meant what 
we said when we passed legislation 
pledging our participation. If the men 
and women in and out of Congress who 
have been talking about peace plans are 
anxious to give more than lip service to 
the achievement of a warless world, they 
will unhesitatingly do everything con- 
ceivable to create constitutional machin- 
ery which will actually make possible an 
organization for world peace. 

The first action necessary in develop- 
ing an enlightened foreign policy is to 
amend the Constitution so that a major- 
ity in both Houses of Congress may vali- 
date treaties. Such an amendment 
would strengthen the hands of our nego- 
tiators at the peace table. Such an 
amendment would permit a majority of 
the people’s Representatives to partici- 
pate in creating a just and an enduring 
peace. Such an amendment would 
Strip from the hands of a small mi- 
nority the dictation of our foreign pol- 
icy. Such an amendment would be an 
announcement to the world that the 
United States of America actually in- 
tends to assist in organizing a peaceful 
society and in laying the foundations for 
international good will. Such an amend- 
ment would remove a glaring defect in 
the Constitution and would make this 
Republic far more influential in the di- 
rection of world affairs. It would end 
our impotence in concluding treaties and 
would give new hope to those of the pres- 
ent generation as well as afford the 
means by which people of the future may 
escape the curse of war. 

PRESENT METHOD MUST END 

The antiquated, unworkable, archaic, 
obstructive, undemocratic, and inde- 
fensible method of approving treaties 
must be ended, if this great Republic is 
to have a voice of influence in the inter- 
national councils of the future. By the 
opinions expressed in the letters which 
I have received from all sections of the 
country, I am sure that the Nation will 
rally to the support of this amendment 
and by so doing make the greatest pos- 
sible single contribution in establishing 
our leadership in the struggle for world 
unity. Just as the youth of America are 
fighting and achieving military successes 
on the battle fronts, so must we work for 
and win victories at the peace table. If 
those in our armed forces are not to be 
let down by the country and by those 
who are privileged to move in that dis- 
tinguished group referred to as states- 
men, then we must act promptly to pre- 
serve the fruits of their victories, The 
eyes of the world are upon this Congress 
as we consider the revision of our con- 
Stitutional machinery for making peace. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BEEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD in two instances, and to include 
in one an editorial and in the other a 
radio address. 


THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
few weeks ago I spoke briefly on the gal- 
lantry of American and Allied soldiers 
who had endured the long winter stale- 
mate in Italy. This stalemate had not 
been a time of inaction, It had been a 
time of cruel and bitter fighting, in a 
climate that disabled as many of our 
soldiers as died by artillery or small- 
arms fire. But that dogged bulldog per- 
sistence has finally worn down the 
enemy. Today, some of the best news of 
the war is that our troops have broken 
out into the Lombardy Plain and are 
chasing the Germans north. 

I think that we should pause for a few 
moments and review the last two brilliant 
weeks in Italy. The battles in Germany 
gre taking the big headlines. But that 
is all the more reason why we should 
recall, in this hour of triumph, the part 
of the American and Allied soldier who 
fought one of the toughest holding ac- 
tions in history. They pinned down 
crack German divisions. They moved 
over some of the toughest terrain, from 
a military point of view, that any of our 
armies have encountered and, for the 
last few months, they have fought with 
almost no recognition. In this hour, 
they must not be the forsaken men. 


They must have their full mead of just 


raise. 
On April 12 our lines in the Apennines 
extended from Gragnana and Carrara, 


_ the famous marble center near the Ligu- 


rian Sea, across the mountains, bulging 
north to pass through Castelnuovo and 
Vergato, dipping slightly south at Tossig- 
nano, and then swooping north across 
the fiat plains east of Bologna to the 
Comacchio Lagoon. Gen. Mark Clark’s 
Fifth Army, commanded by Lt. Gen. Lu- 
cien K. Truscott, held the lines in the 
western and central Apennines. The 
British Eighth Army, with troops of seven 
nations, commanded by Gen. Sir Richard 
McCreery, held the lines where they de- 
scended out of the Apennines and 
stretched north and east toward the 
Adriatic. The American Twelfth Air 
Force supported the whole line in this 
treacherous, flying country where to 
bomb out a bridge in a valley, you had 
to skim a mountain top, swoop on your 
target with only a few seconds to spot 
it, and pull up for the next peak before 
you smashed the ship. 

The German withdrawal began on the 
14th of April. They usually attack be- 
fore withdrawal, hoping to pin down our 
forward units and escape with supplies 
intact. 

But what they meant for an orderly, 
and perhaps a partial withdrawal, has 
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turned into something else. The Allies, 
who had been waiting for some sign of 
weakness in this brilliantly contested 
battle, seized the initiative. By April 15 
it was evident to the Americans that the 
golden moment had come—the moment 
they had awaited through a winter as 
cruel and snowy as that at Valley Forge. 

On April 15, 1,233 heavy bombers of the 
Fifteenth Air Force fiew over our lines 
in the central and western Apennines, 
and descended on the richest targets— 
the Germany artillery concentrations, 
their ammunition dumps, and the big 
convoys moving back of the lines. That 
night Allied artillery poured 75,000 shells 
into enemy positions. Then came the 
moment of the Infantry jump-off. How 
those troops have longed to move—really 
move. How they have read with envy 
the dispatches from the north, telling of 
30-mile dashes over flat country, when a 
smashing attack for them has usually 
netted a mile. How they have longed for 
strength—real strength—not the fairly 
thin disposition of foot soldiers and ar- 
tillery, not much stronger than the 
enemy’s. Now, reinforcements had 
moved in, notably the Four Hundred and 
Forty-second Infantry Regimental Com- 
bat team, Japanese-Americans who had 
been fighting in France. Now tons of 
supplies had been quietly moved up—put 
ashore from the port at Leghorn, the port 
which our engineers had brilliantly re- 
paired after thorough Nazi destruction. 

Missouri mules had toiled to bring in 
the supplies—toiled up mountain sides 
so steep that Italian donkeys would have 
dug in their hoofs and said “no.” 

The full weight of our force was ready 
for the big punch. Three hours after the 
Infantry jump-off, Fifth Army troops 
dominated the 2,200 foot peak east of 
Highway 24, one of the main Italian sup- 
ply arteries, 

After the big assault got under way, 
our troops never really stopped. They 
moved forward over those heart-breaking 
mountains day and night. That is 
ground made for defense—where the 
enemy is always perched on a ridge, look- 
ing down your throat. He shells you with 
88’s. He improvises huge balls of ce- 
ment, filling them with TNT and rolling 
them downon you. Then, when you have 
inched up on him, rock by rock, crawling, 
sweating, firing, crawling a little more, 
when you have nearly gained the ridge, 
he withdraws—runs hastily down the 
slope, through the valley, up the next 
slope, and holds another ridge and you 
have it to do all over again. You always 
work uphill, 

Fighting that way, mountain by moun- 
tain, the First Armored Division took 
Mount Radicchio, the Tenth Mountain 
Division took Mount Mosca. The Thirty- 
fourth found itself in hand-to-hand con- 
flict near Gorcognano, struggling to gain 
the summit, where strong German artil- 
lery emplacements, in a ruined church, 
held back the Americans for hours. By 
the time that height was gained, so many 
soldiers had died, so much sheer guts had 
been shown by the assault troops, that 
veterans of the fight .compare it to the 
struggle for Hill 609 in Tunisia. 

Through this bitter fighting the Ger- 
mans held onto Bologna, making it the 
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pivot city of their resistance, and there 
was worried talk among our troops that 
this might turn out to be another Aachen. 
Perhaps the Germans had strength 
enough to hold them up, with the great 
forces gathered at Bologna. But 5 
days of mountain-by-mountain advance 
has brought the Fifth Army to the foot- 
hills south of Bologna and to downhill 
going. Two divisions, with armor, burst 
from the mountains into the plains. On 
the next day Bologna fell, but our troops 
raced through and around it. All divi- 
sions were now down from the moun- 
tains and chasing the Germans across 
the flat northern Italian plains, in that 
great mass advance which our G. I.’s and 
our generals have dreamed about. If our 
eager young Americans on their heels 
have anything to say about it, it will be 
only the ghost of 26 German divisions 
that will make the Brenner Pass. 

Already we have taken over 50,000 pris- 
oners. Good flying weather has brought 
our fighter-bombers down in force on the 
disorganized Germans. South of the Po, 
where frantic Nazi divisions piled up 
temporarily in an effort to figure out how 
to cross the river, the Desert Air Force re- 
ported seeing about 300 enemy vehicles 
set on fire to keep them out of our hands. 
The news from Italy looks very good. 

Let me speak my tribute, then, to the 
soldiers in Italy. To their gallant lead- 
ers, Gen. Mark Clark, Lt. Gen. Lucian K. 
Truscott and Gen. Sir Richard L. Mc- 
Creery. To the men themselves—the 
engineers, the armored-force men, the 
artillery, the medics, the supply troops 
and the Twelfth and the Fifteenth Air 
Forces. 

And then, let me speak finally of the 
foot soldier. Italy was his fight. The 
mountains made it mainly his fight. Let 
us remember the courage and endurance 
of the great infantry divisions—the 
Eighty-fifth, the Eighty-eighth, the 
Ninety-second, a Negro division to which 
Japanese-American trcops are now at- 
tached, and the Thirty-fourth. 

These men have endured hard and 
cruel months of see-saw action in the 
lonely Apennines. For them, this win- 
ter, the arrival of a mule train was a big 
event. The continuous snow and the 
rain froze their hands and feet, gave 
them trench foot, and rheumatism. 
Their fighting has been continuous. In 
daytime they slept in fox holes, hacked 
out of the rocky soil, and they prayed 
that the sun would come through. At 
night the fighting began, the fighting 
that must have seemed sometimes so 
futile, because it was so costly in lives 
and so poor in inches gained. The next 
morning we would read of them in a few 
unemotional lines—“Slight patrol action 
south of Vergato.” But if we sometimes 
felt discouraged about Italy, apparently 
they did not. For they are now on the 
loose, and from the rate they have moved, 
their energies are fresh and their spirits 
high. zd 

These American foot soldiers of ours 
have chalked up another great triumph, 
They are amazing young men. 

Let us honor them for their great fight- 
ing ability, for their bravery, and for the 
outstanding contributions they have 
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made to the winning of the war in 
Europe. 

Let us honor them because of the 
honor, which will occupy outstanding 
pages in history, that they have brought 
to all Americans and to our country. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. McCoweEn (at the request of 
Mr. McGrecor) for today, April 30, on 
account of official business. 

To Mr. WEICHEL, for May 1 and 2, on 
account of hearings on official business. 

To Mr. PLUMLEY (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) , for 1 week, on 
acccunt of official business. 

To Mr. HALLECK (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), indefinitely, on account of seri- 
ous illness in family. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of 
the following titles, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1984. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 2625. An act to extend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 
Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 


that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 


‘pills and a joint resolution of the House 


of the following titles: 


H. R. 689. An act to enable the Department 
of State, pursuant to its responsibilities un- = 
der the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States, more effectively to carry out 
its prescribed and traditional responsibilities 
in the foreign field; to strengthen the Foreign 
Service permitting fullest utilization of 
available personnel and facilities of other de- 
partments and agencies and coordination of 
activities abroad of the United States under 
a Foreign Service for the United States unified 
under the guidance of the Department of 
State; 

H.R. 1525. An act relating to escapes of 
prisoners of war and interned enemy aliens; 

H. R. 1701. An act to amend section 2, Pub- 
Law 140, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

H.R.1719. An act to confirm the claim of 
Charles Gaudet; 

H. R.1984. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes; 

H. R.2625. An act to extend the Selective 
‘Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended; 
and 


H. J. Res. 18. Joint resolution providing for 
the celebration in 1945 of the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the United 
States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o'clock and 50 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, May 1, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
CoMMITIFE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold hearings at 10:30 
a. m, on Wednesday, May 2, 1945. 

COMMITTEE ON WonrLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 

The Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation will hold an executive 
session at 10:30 a. m. on Thursday, May 
3, 1945, in the committee room, 356 House 
Office Building. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


419. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a request 
that two estimates of $3,000,000 and $2,235,- 
000 for a sample census of population and a 
quarterly survey of the labor force, be added 
to the program already submitted by the 
President on January 31, 1945 (H. Doc, No. 
161); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

420. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a revised 
estimate of appropriation for the fiscal year 
1946 in the amount of $77,500,000 for the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development 
(H. Doc. No. 162); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

421. A letter from the Secretary of Hawail, 
transmitting a copy of the Revised Laws of 
Hawaii, 1945, as enacted by Act 1 of the 
Twenty-third Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii, regular session of 1945; to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

422. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a copy of a joint resolution to 
continue the temporary increases in postal 
rates on first-class matter, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

423. A letter from the secretary of the 
Board of Commissioners, government of the 
District of Columbia, transmitting in com- 
pliance with section 6, Public Law 327, Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress, a copy of semiannual 
report of the Administrator of Rent Control, 
covering operations from July 1, to De- 
cember 31, 1944; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

424. A letter from the Administrator of 
the Veterans’ Administration, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed bill to facilitate em- 
ployment of necessary personnel in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

425. A letter from the Director of Office of 
Contract Settlement, transmitting the third 
quarterly report by the Director of Contracts 
Settlement; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

426. A letter from the Chairman of Surplus 

Property Board, transmitting the advice that 
the report of the Surplus Property Board 
will be delayed a few days in transmission; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 
_ 427. A letter from the administrative as- 
sistant to the Secretary of Commerce, trans- 
mitting estimate of personnel requirements 
for the quarter ending June 30, 1945, for war 
training service, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

428. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a copy of various 
legislation passed by the Municipal Council 
of St. Thomas and St. John; to the Committee 
on Insular Affairs. 

429. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a copy of various 
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legislation passed by the Legislative Assem- 
pi Mad haa to the Committee 
on Insular Aff: 

= 430. A iter En from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a suggested draft 
of legislation covering relief for the Chief 
Disbursing Officer and certain other officers 
and former officers of this Department for 
various suspensions, disallowances, and un- 
available items in their accounts; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims, 
Supplemental report pursuant to H. R., 2068, 
A bill to provide for the settlement of claim 
of military personnel and civilian employees 
of the War Department or of the Army for 
damage to or lost, destruction, capture, or 
abandonment of personal property occurring 
incident to their service; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 237, pt. II). Referred to the 


Committee of the Whole House on the state - 


of the Union. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri: Committee on 
Appropriations. House Joint Resolution 174. 
Joint resolution making additional appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 481). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas; Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 2615. A bill to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of a fire at the outlying 
degaussing branch of the Norfolk Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, Va., on December 4, 1942; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 482). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, 

Mr, JACKSON: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. H. R. 1111. A bill-for the acquisition 
of Indian lands required in connection with 
the construction, operation, and maintenance 
of electric transmission lines and other works, 
Fort Peck project, Montana; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 483). Referred to the Com- 
tnittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, 

Mr. JACKSON: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. H.R. 2119. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to contract with the 
Middie Rio Grande Conservancy District of 
New Mexico for the payment of operation and 
maintenance charges on certain Pueblo In- 
dian lands; without amendment (Rept. No. 
484). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, JACKSON: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. H. R. 2231. A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to adjust debts of 
individual Indians, associations of Indians, or 
Indian tribes, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 485). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. JACKSON: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. H. R. 2457. A bill to authorize ad- 
justments of irrigation charges in certain 
land exchanges within Indian irrigation proj- 
ects; without amendment (Rept. No. 486). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No, 487. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 488. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PRIEST: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. S. 62. An act to amend 
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section 3 (b) of the Securities Act of 1933, as 
amended, so as to permit exemption of se- 
curity issues not exceeding $300,000 from the 
provisions of such act; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 489). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 2600. A bill to 
amend section 9 of the act entitled “An act 
to facilitate the construction, extension, or 
completion of interstate petroleum pipe lines 
related to national defense, and to promote 
interstate commerce,” approved July 30, 1941, 
as amended; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 490). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
8. 78. An act for the relief of the estate of 
William Edward Oates; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 467). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
S. 174. An act for the relief of Mary Martha 
Withers, as trustee; Mary Martha Withers, as 
administratrix of the estate of Beatrice With- 
ers, deceased; and Martha Withers, 
individually; without amendment (Rept. No. 
468). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
S. 316. An act for the relief of June I. 
Gradijan; without amendment (Rept. No. 
469). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims, 
5. 328. An act for the relief of James A, 


Kelly; without amendment (Rept. No. 470).. 


Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
-8. 359. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ellen 
McCormack; without amendment (Rept. No. 
471). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: Committee on 
Claims. S. 467. An act for the relief of 
Maj. Malcolm K. Beyer; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 472). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. f 

Mr. RAMEY: Committee on Claims. S. 491. 
An act for the relief of John H. Gradwell; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 473). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: Committee on 
Claims. S. 591. An act for the relief of 
Chesley Brazil; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 474). Referred to the Committee of ‘the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 838. A bill for the relief of 
Herman Gelb; with amendment (Rept. No. 
475). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 1562. A bill for the relief of 
the borough of Park Ridge, Park Ridge, N. J.; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 476). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1629. A bill for the relief of Michael C. 
Donatell; with amendment (Rept. No. 477), 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
1713. A bill for the relief of Canal Dredging 
Co.; with amendment (Rept. No. 478). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 1845. A bill for the relief of Domenico 
Strangio; without amendment (Rept. No. 
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479). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, COMBS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
2003, A bill for the relief of the legal guar- 
dian of Stewart Martin, Jr., a minor, with 
amendment (Rept. No. 480). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII the Com- 
mittee on Pensions was discharged from 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3014) 
for the relief of Stanley S. Kutkowsky, 
and the same was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 
H.R.3077. A bill amending the National- 
ity Act of 1940 to prohibit the naturalization 
of citizens of Germany for 25 years after the 
termination of the European phase of the 
present war; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 
By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R.3078. A bill to authorize a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of Gold Creek 
and its tributaries, Alaska, for flood control, 
for run-off and waterflow retardation, and 
for soil-erosion prevention; to the Commit- 
tee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H.R. 3079. A bill to prescribe the period 
withia which actions may be commenced 
under section 16 (b) of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act; to the Committee on Labor, 

By Mr. COFFEE: 

H.R.3080, A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional judge for the 
eastern district of Washington; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. J. Res. 175. A bill for an Ernie Pyle me- 
morial; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina: 

H. Con. Res. 50. A bill declaring Congress 
to have recognized and approved the pro- 
visions of section 29:23 (m)-16 of Treasury 
Regulations 111, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: 

H. Res. 236. A bill directing the Commit- 
tee ou the Territories to conduct a study and 
investigation of various questions and prob- 
lems relating to the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii; to the Committee on Rules, 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as foliows; 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to adopt House bills 2032 and 
2033 in furtherance of preventing beach ero- 
sion; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to adopt and submit to the several States 
the equal-rights amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Filipino Commonwealth, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States by an expression of thankfulness for 
the passage of the naturalization bill as an 
indication of confidence to the Filipino peo- 
ple; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 
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Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States by 
an expression of full support for and con- 
fidence in President Harry S. Truman; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to amend section 703 of title 8 of the United 
States Code Annotated so as to extend the 
right to become a naturalized citizen to 
Folynesian persons or persons of Polynesian 
descent; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Hampshire, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to take appropriate measures to the 
end that Palestine should be opened for free 
immigration for people of Jewish descent; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States that 
legislation be enacted in Congress to trans- 
fer Fort Ringgold and Fort Clark to the State 
af Texas for eleemosynary service; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
by expressing deep sympathy in regard to the 
death of our late President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; to the Committee on Memorials. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State os Wisconsin, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to reconsider the proposed plans to draft ail 
skilled farm help and skilled workers process- 
ing dairy products for the military service; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
in relation to prices for fresh fruits; to the 
Committee or Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States in 
regard to the death of our late President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; to the Committee on 
M>morials. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to take certain steps in relation to the pay- 
ment of State gasoline and motor vehicle reg- 
istration taxes arising cut of the operation 
by the Federal Government of certain truck 
lines; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States by en- 
dorsing wage readjustment of salaries of post- 
al employees; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to exempt all patient employees and paroled- 
patient employees at Kalaupapa settlement 
from any Federal income tax; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule. XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COFFEE: 

H. R. 3081. A bill for the relief of August 

Svelund; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. DAUGHTON of Virginia: 

H. R.3082. A bill for the relief of John 
Philip Knecht, Sf; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 3083. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Hattie Mae Boone; to the Committee on 
Claims. 
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By Mr. PATRICK: 

H. R.3084. A bill for the relief of Hassler- 
Ponder Toy Manufacturing Co., Inc.; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

H.R.3085. A bill for the relief of William 
C. Reese; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.3086. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Wilma G. Vest; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

473. By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Peti- 


tion of the Knights of Equity, Court No. 5,” 


regarding the future of the Polish Nation; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

474. Also, petition of Polish-American Citi- 
zens Committee, concerning the future of Po- 
land; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

475. Also, petition by the Assembly of the 
State of New York, concerning equal rights 
for women; to the Committee on the Judici- 


"Zae. By Mr. CHIPERFIELD: Petition of 
sundry residents of Fulton County, Ill., re- 
questing that the alcoholic beverage industry 
be prohibited from advertising; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

477. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of Walter 
Feldkamp and 80 other citizens of St. Louis, 
Mo., protesting against the passage of any 
prohibition legislation by the Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

478, Also, petition of Anna Rose Murcurio 
and 30 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., pro- 
testing against the passage of any prohibition 
legislation by the Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

479. Also, petition of Catherine Fania and 
30 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis- 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

480. Also, petition of Edward L. Burkhart 
and 33 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., pro- 
testing against the passage of any prohibition 
legislation by the Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

481. Also, petition of Charles Pisani and 28 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting. 
egainst the passage of any prohibition legisla~, 
tion by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

482. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of east- 
ern Massachusetts district, Polish-American 
Congress, Inc., for the recognition of the 
principle that all nations be bound by the 
moral law and an international bill of rights 
for all individuals and all peoples that would 
guarantee freedom of worship, freedom from 
fear, and respect for human rights; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

483. By Mr. KEARNEY: Petition of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, me- 
morializing the Congress of the United States 
to adopt and submit to the several States the 
equal-rights amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which amendment 
is now pending before the Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

484. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of Italian- 
American Democratic League of New Jersey, 
protesting and calling upon the President, 
the Members of Congress, the Secretary of 
State, and other officials representing this 
country at the San Francisco Conference to 
oppose and reject the claims and demands of 
Marshal Tito for Trieste, Gorizia, Fiume, and 
any and all other territory which is part of 
the Kingdom of Italy; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

485. By Mr. SABATH: Petition of the City 
Council of the City of Chicago favoring wage 
adjustments to meet increased living costs; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

486. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Toilet Gocds Association, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., petitioning consideration of their res- 
olution with reference to increasing salaries 
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of Senators and Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

487. Also, petition of the city of St. Paul, 
by the office of the city clerk, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with ref- 
erence to adoption by Congress of Senate bill 
717, which provides for Federal aid for educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Education. 

488. Also, petition of the Pan-American 
League, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to supporting the 
principles of the Dumbarton Oaks plan; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

489. Also, petition of Local No. 2 of Brock- 
lyn and Queen waiters and waitresses 
union, New York, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to an cx- 
pression of sympathy in regard to the un- 
timely passing of our late President, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, and pledging their support 
to his successor, President Harry S. Truman; 
to the Committee on Memorials. 

490. Also, petition of the board cf directors 
of the Baltimore Association of Commerce, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to expression of deep sorrow 
at the untimely death of the late President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and pledging their 
support to his successor, Harry S. Truman; 
to the Committee on Memorials. 

491. Also, petition of Manhattan Women’s 
Division of the American Jewish Congress, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to urging Congress to approve 
the Dumbarton Oaks, Bretton Woods, Mexico 
City, and Crimea Conference proposais; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

492. Also, petition of Missouri River States 
Committee, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to the development 
of the Missouri River Basin and concerning 
authority measures now before the Congress; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

493. Also, petition of the Pan-American 
League, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to going on record 
for endorsement of the Bretton Woods agree- 
ment; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

494, Also, petition of the Pan-American 
League, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to prompt adcption 
of the Mexican water-rights bill in the United 
States Senate; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

495. Also, petition of the Pan-American 
League, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to their endorse- 
ment of the Bretton Woods agreement; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

496. Also, petition of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of King County, Wash., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to favorable enactment of House bill 
2071, postal employees’ legislation, into law; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

497. Also, petition of the Textile Founda- 
tion, Industrial Building, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

498. Also, petition of Dorsey W. McMahan, 
petitioning consideration of his resolution 
with reference to the issuance of a deporta- 
tion order in his behalf by the House of Rep- 
resentatives; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

499. Also, petition of the city of Struthers, 
Ohio, petitioning consideration of its reso- 
lution with reference to an expression of deep 
sympathy in regard to the death of our late 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt; to the 
Committee on Memorials. 

500. Also, petition of the Minnesota Farm 
Bureau Federation, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to opposi- 
tion to the Missouri Valley Authority now 
being considered in Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, May 1, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

_ Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


O Thou prayer-hearing and prayer- 
answering God, we ask that daily we may 
yield ourselves to Thy Spirit, to be trans- 
figured into Thy likeness, to be taught 
the truth as it is in Jesus, to be inspired 
with nobler aspirations, and to be girded 
with faith and fidelity for every task. 

Grant that our minds ¿nd hearts may 
be emancipated from fear and all un- 
worthy desires as we address ourselves 
to the duties of this day. May we never 
be guilty of any careless or complacent 
temper of soul when so many are giving 
their very lives for the defense and pres- 
ervation of our liberties. 

Humbly and confidently we would 
continue to labor and pray for the com- 
ing of the kingdom of brotherhood and 
good will. Hear us in the name of the 
Christ who gave Himself for our salva- 
tion. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, April 30, 1945, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Gatling, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 2689) entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for the Department “° Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 22 to the foregoing bill and 
recedes from its amendment numbered 
50 to said bill. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR FIS- 
CAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1945 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under special order of the House here- 
tofore entered, I call up the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 174) making additional 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1845, and ask unanimous consent 
that the same be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the following sums are 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
namely: 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

Panama Canal construction annuity fund: 
For Panama Canal construction annuity 
fund, fiscal year 1945, $215,480, to be addi- 
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tional to the appropriation under this head 
in the Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
1944, 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
ST, ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 

Salaries and expenses: For an additional 
amount, fiscal year 1945, for “Salaries and 
expenses, St. Elizabeths Hospital,” including 
the objects specified under this head in the 
Federal Security Appropriation Act, 1945, 
$347,500. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the joint resolution provides $315,480 
for the Panama Canal construction an- 
nuity fund under the act of May 29, 1944, 
and $327,500 under the Federal Security 
Agency for St. Elizabeths Hospital. Both 
items are deficiencies occasioned by un- 
foreseen contingencies and cannot be de- 
layed. 

This act of May 29, 1944, authorizes 
the payment of annuities to former em- 
ployees of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion or the Panama Railroad Company 
during the construction period, May 4, 
1904, to March 31, 1914, graduated ac- 
cording to length of employment with a 
minimum service of 3 years. 

An initial appropriation of $1,500,000 
was made for the current fiscal year. It 
now develops that $1,500,000 will be in- 
adequate to meet payments due this 
month and a further appropriation of 
$315,480 is recommended to take care of 
payments up to the end of the current 
fiscal year. 

The joint resolution also proposes an 
appropriation of $347,500 to meet a def- 
icit of that amount in the 1945 provision 
for St. Elizabeths Hospital. This addi- 
tional amount is made necessary by a 
patient load larger than anticipated and 
by the increased cost of ration compo- 
nents under prevailing market condi- 
tions and also by need for immediate 
replacement and augmentation of ex- 
pendable equipment occasioned by wear 
and increased demands of additional 
patients. 

_ We would normally include both items 
in the next deficiency bill, but obliga- 
tions which must be met before the next 
bill can be enacted make it necessary to 
submit these items in an emergency reso- 
lution. 

Unless the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Taper] desires to be recognized, I 
shall move the previous question. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I think this 
is something we have got to do. There 
is absolutely no escape from it. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks and insert an article written by 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt on the fair em- 
ployment practices bill, 
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Mr. KELLY of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an address 
by Hon. James A. Farley and two short 
newspaper comments. 

Mr. RESA asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record and include a dis- 
cussion of the distribution of dental stu- 
dents. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a very timely article appearing in 
the Boston Daily Record. 


LIGHTS ON THE CAPITOL 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I observe 
in the newspapers and have heard over 
the radio that England is turning the 
big lights on Big Ben. I believe it was 
done at midnight last night. Also that 
Russia has turned on the lights in their 
capital. I think it might be appropriate 
procedure on the part of the Capitol 
authorities here the moment President 
Truman announces that Germany has 
capitulated or surrendered to have the 
lights turned on the Capitol of the United 
States. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman 
will yield, the Chair has already ordered 
that that be done. 

Mr. SNYDER. I would suggest that 
the lights be turned on the minute that 
President Truman announces the sur- 
render and be kept on as many minutes 
as we were at war with Germany; today, 
May 1, 1945, we have been at war 1,230 
days. 

CALIFORNIA ORANGES 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr, 
Speaker, through the kindness and gen- 
erosity of Mr. Harry Damerel, of Covina, 
Calif., and through him of the entire 
citrus industry of southern California, I 
am happy to have been able to place in 
the Democratic and Republican cloak- 
rooms some boxes of California oranges, 

I earnestly hope the Members will en- 
joy them, and I am confident that they 
will find them the best fruit they have 
eaten since approximately this same 
time last year. Please help. yourselves 
to them and remember that all we ask 
in return is as you eat the oranges you 
meditate upon the fine qualities of the 
State of California and remember that 
we in that State work and pray for the 
time when every American and especially 
every school child will have as many of 
these fine oranges to eat as he really 
needs for good health. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Is the gentleman going 
to send some of those oranges to the 
Press Gallery also? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I will 
try to. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 


WHAT IS YCUR ANSWER? 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude therein a table from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Murray cof Wisconsin addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record a short statement showing the 
present quantitative quotas now in effect 
on agricultural products. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a copy of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Minnesota State 
Farm Bureau Federation expressing its 
opposition to the creation of a Missouri 
Valley Authority. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein correspondence with the 
State Department and the National 
Farmers Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. O’KONSKI, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter. This matter will ex- 
ceed the two-page limit established by 
the Joint Committee on Printing. I have 
an estimate from the Public Printer that 
it will cost $260. Notwithstanding the 
cost I ask that it may be extended. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
excess, without objection, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRIMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record on the subject of the Interna- 
tional Office of Education. 


RESTORATION OF BILL TO PRIVATE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, some 
time ago when the Private Calendar was 
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called I objected to the bill (H. R. 1058) 
for the relief of W. H. Smoot, Inc. After 
talking to my colleagues the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. BARDEN] and 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MAp- 
DEN] I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill may be restored to the Private Cal- 
endar for further study. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 20 minutes tomorrow following the 
disposition of the legislative business of 
the day and other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CFFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION WOULD PROMOTE TRADE 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, now pending 
in the Committee on Foreign Affairs is 
House Resolution 215 urging participa- 
tion by the Government of the United 
States in an International Office of. Edu- 
cation. 

Members from both sides of the aisle 
have already advocated this resolution 
as a step toward better understanding 
between the peoples of the world. I ad- 
vocate the resolution as a step toward 
more and better trade between the peo- 
ples of the world. 

No less an authority than the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States has 
recently shown that the higher a nation’s 
educational standards the greater its de- 
mand for products and goods from over- 
seas. To the extent then that an Inter- 
national Office of Education raises world 
standards of education, to similar extent 
will it create greater world markets. 

As Congressman from the leading for- 
eign-trade district of the Nation, I there- 
fore hope the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations will make a favorable report on 


` H. R. 215 at the earliest date possible. 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
WITH RESPECT TO TREATY RATIFICA- 
TION 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 174 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 60) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to the making of treaties. 
That after general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the joint resolution and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 2 days to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and the 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the joint resolution shall be 
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read for amendment under the 56-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the reading of 
the joint resolution for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same back to 
the House with such amendments as shall 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall he considered as ordered on the joint 
resolution and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
ore motion to recommit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
later on yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MicHENER] the usual 30 
minutes on this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, all Members who listened 
to the reading of the resolution know 
that it provided for 2 days of general 
debate. The rule which provides for the 
immediate consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 60 has for its purpose the 
amending of the Constitution with re- 
spect to the confirmation of treaties. It 
is an open rule and amendments may 
be offered under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 
there is really only one provision in the 
joint resolution and that it will be taken 
up under the 5-minuie rule, there may 
not be much time for debate under that 
rule. Therefore I suggest to those inter- 
ested in this important legislation that 
they be present when the resolution and 
the discussion for the need for its pas- 
sage is taken up in general debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been a Member 
of the House for many years. Many out- 
standing and capable Members of the 
Congress have appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Rules. I know that I not only 
speak for myself but for a majority of 
the members of that committee when I 
say that never before has a legislative 
matter been presented more intelligently 
and more clearly to the committee than 
this one when application was made for 
a rule. I want to commend the gentle- 
men who appeared before the Committee 
on Rules, namely, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Sumners], the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary; the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, KE- 
FAUVER], the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Gossett], the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Quinn], the gentleman from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Merrow], the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HINSHAW], 
and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Wortey], and others. These gentlemen 
must have devoted a great deal of their 
time and energy to study of the entire 
history of our ‘Nation and the reasons 
why this two-thirds provision of con- 
firmation of treaties came to be included 
in the Constitution. 

I was more or less surprised when I 
was informed by some of the members of 
the Committee on the Judiciary and the 
Committee on Rules was informed that 
there was a controversy then on the part 
of the States at the time. Even in those 
days, so I am informed, there was a cer- 
tain sectional feeling, more from the 
commercial point of view than any other. 
It was thought that one section might be 
taking advantage of other sections if 
proper provision was not made to protect 
all sections. [ 

At that time, of course, there was no 
thought of treaties with foreign countries 
growing out of war. It was a question of 
the Mississippi River and other matters 
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involved at that time, and each section 
thought they might be deprived of cer- 
tain advantages. They finally agreed, as 
a compromise to the provision embodied 
in the Constitution providing for the two- 
thirds rule on the confirmation of 
treaties. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the conditions 
that exist today, I feel that we should act 
favorably on this resolution, which will 
give the House and the Senate the right 
to approve or disapprove any treaties 
that may be or will be entered into in the 
future. 

Mr. Speaker, favorable action upon this 
resolution is bound to strengthen the 
Position of the President and our Gov- 
ernment. My reasons for so stating is 
that many of the representatives of for- 
eign countries, the newspapers and com- 
mentators and others in our country are 
endeavoring to create a doubt in the 
minds of many, regardless of how fair 
the peace treaty may be, whether it will 
not meet the same fate that befell the 
Versailles Treaty after the last war. I 
am inclined to believe that the vast 
majority of those persons who were op- 
posed to our country entering the League 
of Nations today feel that a great mis- 
take was made. By the failure of the 
Senate in refusing to approve, the 
League of Nations was weakened and 
Hitler and the Japanese were able to 
rearm notwithstanding the protest of 
France and other countries, and unques- 
tionably brought about the present war. 

The years of rearming and prepara- 
tion for the war whilst other countries 
were lulled to sleep made many of our 
outstanding Americans and many of the 
leaders of the smaller nations to feel that 
Germany was unbeatable, and this, un- 
fortunately, weakened the morale of most 
of the smaller nations and made it easy 
for the Nazi to conquer and ruthlessly 
deprive them of their freedom and 
liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, God only knows after 
the defeat of France what the lot of 
Great Britain might have been if the 
United States and Russia had not come 
to her aid. While there are many peo- 
ple in our country who are, notwith- 
standing Russia’s heroic accomplish- 
ments and sacrifices in driving the Nazi 
hordes out of Poland and destroying its 
might made possible, of course, with our 
aid and assistance, and who in conjunc- 
tion with our brave forces and those of 
our allies will momentarily force them to 
unconditional surrender, still continue 
to question the motives of Russia and in 
a subtle manner continue to emulate the 
Goebbels propaganda in an attempt to 
divide and create discord among the 
United Nations. I fear that they will 
continue in their campaign and seek to 
instill in the minds of the American peo- 
ple distrust of the Russians and other 
peoples in the hope to again thwart the 
will of the people and preclude the ap- 
proval of treaties that will have been ne- 
gotiated. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that we should not leave to a small 
group of gentlemen across the sea as well 
as some in this country, who may be led 
astray by false and vicious propaganda, 
the destruction of our hopes, aims, and 
accomplishments which has taken a toll 
of upward of 200,000 American lives, the 
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maiming and crippling of hundreds of 
thousands of our youth, and a cost of 
billions of dollars to our Government. I, 
for one, have the utmost confidence that 
Russia will continue to play fair, as she 
has demonstrated, and will cooperate in 
every way to bring about the elimination 
of the danger of future wars, despite 
what I consider a diplomatic affront to 
Mr. Molotov at San Francisco in refusing 
his request for a 2-day postponement on 
the action on Argentina. 

The members of the Committee of the 
Judiciary, whose names I have men- 
tioned, and other Members of the House, 
including the majority leader, are ready 
to explain that conditions today do not 
justify that the Senate should have the 
right and by a two-thirds vote of that 
body to approve or disapprove the con- 
firmation of treaties. In view of that 
fact, I shall forego my own expianation 
and the giving of the history of the pro- 
ceedings covering the adoption of the 
two-thirds rule in the Constitutional 
Convention. 

Mr. Speaker, there is every reason for 
the adoption of the proposed amendment 
that will preclude 16 States with a popu- 
lation of barely 11,000,000, or approxi- 
mately 8 percent of the population of the 
United States to defeat a treaty which 
in this instance aims to bring about dis- 
armament to prevent future wars and to 
bring about a lasting peace to our coun- 
try and the nations of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I desire to 
insert a letter signed by outstanding offi- 
cials of women’s organizations endors- 
ing the proposed legislation, it being but 
one of many hundreds of letters which 
I have received from prominent Ameri- 
cans urging favorable consideration of 
the legislation before us. It is as fol- 
lows: 

APRIL 30. 1945. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: We, the undersigned, 
strongly endorse the Sumners resolution (H. 
Res. 60) as a means of implementing Ameri- 
can leadership in the cause of world peace, 

The two-thirds rule must be changed. At 
no place in all American jurisprudence does 
the dead hand of the past lie so heavily 
across the path of the future. 

The views of most of our organizations are 

in the hearings before the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House. 

We are convinced that the vast majority 
of the American people are vitally interested 
in the passage of this resolution and hope 
you will give it your active support. 

Sincerely yours, 

Margaret F. Stone, Legislative Chair- 
man, National Women’s Trade 
Union League; Anna Lord Strauss, 
President, National League of 
Women Voters; Anna Kelton Wiley, 
Chairman, Department of Legisla- 
tion, General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs; Florence R. Wyckoff, 
National Board Member, National 
Consumers’ League; Frederick C. 
McKee, Chairman, Political Com- 
mittee, Americans United for 
World Organization, Inc.; Mildred 
G. Welt, National President, Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, 
Inc.; Vira Whitehouse, National 
Chairman, Women’s Action Com- 


mittee for Victory and Lasting 
Peace. 4 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 
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Mr. MUNDT. May I inquire of the 
gentleman about the degree of flexibility 
contained in the rule? May I ask, for 
example, whether, under the rule, the 
Hinshaw proposal could be offered as a 
substitute for the resolution being 
brought up by the rule? 

Mr. SABATH. It is an open rule, and 
I am not going to assume the Speaker’s 
prerogative and state how he is going to 
rule on the question. Under the rules 
of the House, it might, but I do not know. 
As a rule, the Speaker is right. He never 
deprives any Member who desires to 
amend any legislation of the opportunity 
to offer an amendment, and even grants 
liberal time for the debate. So with the 
best of intentions, I cannot say clearly 
yes or no. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I repeat the 
words of James Wilson who, in the Con- 
stitutional Convention, made this obser- 
vation: 

If two-thirds are necessary to make peace, 
the minority may perpetuate war, against the 
sense of the majority. 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time and yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege to be a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary which gave con- 
sideration to the advisability of the pas- 
sage by the House of House Joint Reso- 
lution 60, the purpose of which is to 
amend the Constitution so that in the 
future treaties must be ratified by a ma- 
jority vote in both the House and the 
Senate rather than by a two-thirds yote 
in the Senate only, as now provided. 

This is not a new proposal and has re- 
ceived much attention and consideration 
for many years. Extensive hearings haye 
been held by the committee, which hear- 
ings are printed and are now available to 
all Members of Congress. I attended 
and participated in those hearings. All 
individuals and groups desiring to ex- 
press their views were heard by the com- 
mittee. There has been no haste in 
bringing this matter before the House, 
Mature consideration in keeping with 
the importance of the objectives sought 
has been given by the committee. 

The Rules Committee, of which I am 
also a member, has granted the request 
of the Committee on the Judiciary and 
provided 2 days’ general debate, at the 
conclusion of which the resolution will 
be read for amendment. Adequate op- 
portunity will be given to every repre- 
sentative of the people here, to express 
his views and then to record his position 
on a roll-call vote. This is democratic 
procedure and the House will be per- 
mitted to work its will in accordance with 
the law. 

A majority of the Committee on the 
Judiciary supports this change, while 
some members of the committee take the 
opposite view. The report of-the com- 
mittee to the House expresses in a gen- 
eral way the reasons why this change 
should be made. The minority of the 
committee has nota report. The courts 
of the land take judicial notice of com- 
mittee reports in determining the intent 
of the Congress in connection with leg- 
islation enacted. In these circumstances 
the report of the committee should be 
included in this official record of the de- 
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bate. I therefore make that report a 
part of these remarks. It is as follows: 
THE Issues INVOLVED 


‘There are two fundamental issues involved 
in this resolution. First, should the House 
of Representatives participate in the making 
of treaties; and, second, should Congress act 
upon treaties by a majority or by a two-thirds 
vote? 

In considering these questions, a brief his- 
tory of the’two-thirds provision of the Con- 
stitution Will be of interest to the Members. 
The motive that prompted the insertion of 
this provision in the Constitution was not 
to insure that the merits of treaties should 


be decisively approved but to appease a de-~* 


mand arising out of the suspicions and 
jealousies of the original States. When an 
amendment to the Constitution is proposed, 
it is important to differentiate between pro- 
visions which were adopted as a result of the 
deliberately thought-out theories of political 
government and provisions which were placed 
in the Constitution as a compromise to meet 
local or domestic differences. As to the latter 
class, ıt is important to consider whether 
the particular condition which gave rise to 
the provision still persists. It is, as Dr. 
Charles Warren, historian of the Supreme 
Court and eminent author on the subject, 
Says: 

“That clause, as I say, is a striking illus- 
tration of the class of provisions which was 
inserted not on any theory of government or 
general political theory but was inserted 
solely to take care of a political condition 
existing, and a very burning question existed 
in 1787 when the Federal Convention sat. 
The circumstances surrounding its insertion 
provide an interesting illustration of the fact 
that, like most of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, it can only be fully understood 
after a study of its historical sources and 
antecedents.” 

The two-thirds clause was only a step in 
a long and heated struggle which had been 
going on for 4 years prior to 1787 and which 
had been, in fact, endangering the union of 
the States. This heated struggle was be- 
tween the Northern and Southern States to 
preserve what each group regarded as its 
special interest. The four Southern States 
were interested in navigation on the Missis- 
sippi and the future of New Orleans. The 
four New England States were interested in 
protecting their fishery rights. The dispute 
between the sections became so dangerous 
and violent that James Monroe, of Virginia, 
feared and, in fact, came very near advocat- 
ing that the country should be divided into 
three confederacies—a southern, a middle, 
and a northern confederacy. The dispute be- 
tween the States, the fear of the smaller 
States that the larger ones might unduly 
dominate them, led to the insertion of the 
two-thirds provision in the Articles of Con- 
federation. The same domestic issue, and 
the same fear, was the underlying cause of 
its inclusion in the Constitution. Dr. War- 
ren, in his testimony before the committee, 
said: 

“You will search the debates on the Con- 
stitution relative to the insertion of the 
two-thirds clause, and you will search in 
yain to find any political theory on which 
that two-thirds clause was founded.” 

Therefore, the provision was used as a 
compromise to unite 13 States into a union. 
The Union has long since been created and 
firmly cemented. We must now examine 
the provision, not with reference to the prob- 
lem of creating the Union, but with refer- 
ence to the problem of this country, of deal- 
ing in foreign affairs in an advanced era, 
never visualized by the founding fathers. 

The founding fathers held no firm phi- 
losophy to the effect that treaties with for- 
eign nations should be ratified by two-thirds 
of the Senate. This is shown by the fact that 
on September 7, 1787, a motion of James 
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Madison to exclude treaties of peace from 
the two-thirds provision was adopted without 
dissent. The following day the exclusion 
without extended discussion was eliminated. 

Other reasons for the two-thirds provision 
were: First, it was contemplated that the 
President would actually advise and consult 
with the Senators (26 in number at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution), and 
that the Senators would be an expert body 
who would participate with him in formation 
of treaties. 

President Washington attempted to per- 
sonally advise and consult with the Senate 
during the First Congress. The subject was 
a treaty with the Creek Indians. History re- 
cords that he was treated coolly on this 
occasion. He vowed he would never return, 
and he never did. Since that time, treaties 
have been handled by the Senate as other 
legislation. The advice provision of the 
treaty clause is obsolete. The Senate has 
never entered into the active negotiation of 
treaties as was contemplated by the founders. 

Second, it was anticipated that treaties 
would be made in executive or secret sessions 
of the Senate and the President. Secrecy 
no longer plays a part in treaty making. This 
reason has long ceased to exist. The present 
Senate has more Members than the House 
had at the time of the First Congress. 

Third, under the Constitution as originally 
written, Senators being elected by the legis- 
latures of the States, it was anticipated that 
they would have greatly superior knowledge 
as com, ared with the Members of the House 
on foreign affairs, and that they would have 
much longer terms of service than the Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Since the adoption of the seventeenth 
amendment, the first of these reasons has 
ceased to be valid. Furthermore, history 
demonstrates that the tenure argument is no 
longer logical or sustainable. 

Hamilton, in the Federalist, expressed the 
prevailing idea that “the fluctuating and 
multitudinous composition” of the House 
would unfit it for a share in treaty making. 
But even Hamilton failed to foresee that the 
negotiation of treaties would be taken over 
by the Executive, leaving to the Senate only 
the duty of passing judgment on treaties 
already signed. 

Several members of the Constitutional 
Convention were dissatisfied with the two- 
thirds provision. James Wilson made this 
point at the time the Convention was con- 
sidering the rule: 

“If two-thirds are necessary to make peace, 
the minority may perpetuate war, against 
the sense of the majority.” 

Attention is here directed to a part of the 
statement of the Honorable Josephus Daniels, 
former Secretary of the Navy: 

“When our Government was organized, it 
was the first experiment on a large scale in 
the history of the world that all governments 
‘derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.’ There were those among the 
framers of the Constitution who feared to 
trust the people—some did not hesitate to 
call them ‘the mob.’ These and some with- 
out experience and other timid ones incor- 
porated provisions to make popular govern-« 
ment difficult. Let us see how we have pro- 
gressed in changing the Constitution to fur- 
ther democratic ways which have undone the 
checks and balances designed to hamstring 
the will of the people. 

“1, We people were not trusted to elect 
United States Senators. It was provided they 
should be chosen by legislators. That anach- 
ronism was taken out of the Constitution 
some years ago by the almost unanimous vote 
of the people. Nobody advocates going back 
to that abridgment of the right of the people 
to select their Senators. 

“2. The people were denied the right to 
elect their President and Vice President. 


- Bleves were invyented—first by giving electors 


ehosen by the legislators the power to select 
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these executives. It proved as unpopular as 
it was cumbersome. It did not last. The 
people found a way to directly choose electors 
as their messengers to carry out their will 
expressed at the ballot box. No elector would 
dare to be untrue to that trust. Even though 
this system works fairly well there is a grow- 
ing public sentiment to come nearer giving 
effect to the vote of electors by apportion- 
ing the electors in each State to the Presi- 
dential candidates in proportion to the vote 
cast for them. 

“3. The right of Congress to tax large in- 
comes was not granted and it took a cen- 
tury, after hard battles and overruling a Su- 
preme Court decision, to levy tax on those 
most able to pay for the support of the Gov- 
ernment. The two big wars in our day could 
not have been financed if Congress had not 
possessed the power to ‘get the money where 
the money’ is.’ ; 

“4, The ballot was denied to women and 
that inherent right came only after long 
organized effort. 

“5. The Norris amendment abolishing 
“lame duck” sessions of Congress was adopted. 
Thomas Jefferson, who held that the dead 
hand should not control the living spirit, 
favored a constitutional convention at stated 
periods, about 20 years apart, so that the 
fundamental charter should express the de- 
sires and will of the people upon whom it 
operated. We have made over a score of 
changes in our Constitution and should not 
hesitate to make changes by which the weal 
of the citizenry can be promoted. The 
fathers were not all-wise, and wisdom will 
not die with us. 

“All the changes and some others have 
been fully justified. There remains one sore 
thumb, one excrescence, one outmoded pro- 
vision in the Constitution that endangers 
the attainment of peace, not only for our 
people but for all mankind, and that is the 
power of 33 Senators to outvote the majority 
of that body and veto the decree of the great 
majority of the American people. The time 
has come, if we believe in democracy, to 
prove our faith by our works. As long as 
that undemocratic section embedded in the 
Constitution remains, no man can truly say 
that we have a pure government by popular 
mandate.” 


THE TWO-THIRDS RULE IMPEDES THE FUNCTION 
OF GOVERNMENT IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


When our international relations were few 
and simple, when the oceans really protected 
us, the emasculation and rejection of our 
treaties by a minority of the upper House of 
Congress could be tolerated. Today modern 
science and invention has made the frontiers 
of all nations almost contiguous. Events in 
any part of the world directly or indirectly 
affect the economy and welfare of the United 
States. In these days the very life and death 
of the Nation depends on smooth-working 
machinery for regulating our international 
relations. 

Dr. D. F. Fleming, of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, made this interesting observation: 

“Every government in the world doubts the 
ability of the United States to help organize 
the coming victory, because all know that the 
Constitution of the United States contains 
a fatal defect. They know that, so far as 
constructive effort to build a better world 
goes, our Government is deadlocked within 
itself by a division of the power to make 
and execute a foreign policy between the 
President and the Senate. They know that 
the constructive plans of the Executive are 
doomed to be perpetually paralyzed by & 
self-assertive minority in the Senate. 

“Most Americans have only begun to 
realize the impact of the Senate's treaty 


- veto upon the other governments and peo- 


ples of the world. We have been so ac- 


. customed to think of ourselves and our Con- 


stitution as the world’s chief center of suc- 
cessful, free government that we have not 
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stopped to realize how unreliable we are in 
the eyes of the world. The other peoples 
know that we have magnificent impulses but 
cannot make them effective. In 1918 they 
saw us stand on a high level of world leader- 
ship never before attained by any people. 
Then they watched us become gripped by 
fratricidal war for two whole years, held help- 
less in the vise of the treaty veto until we 
had been confused, embittered, and re- 
moved from world affairs as a constructive 
force—to drift for 20 years as a mighty and 
dangerous derelict on an ocean of world 
anarchy.” 

The record of the Senate in handling 
treaties of peace is long, and it is disturbingly 
bad. From the moment the United States 
became a world power as a result of the 
Spanish-American War, the Senate has 
frustrated every significant move to make it 
possible for the country to participate in 
settling international disputes. It rejected 
the Olney-Pauncefote Arbitration Treaty of 
1897. It emasculated the Hay Arbitration 
Treaties of 1904. It retained a strangle hold 
on the innocuous Root artibtration treaties 
of 1908-10. It impeded the effort of Presi- 
dent Taft in connection with the Taft arbi- 
tration treaties of 1911, Then, of course, the 
history of what happened to the Treaty of 
Versailles, the League of Nations, and the 
World Court following World War I is well 
known to all, Stuart H, Perry, a prominent 
newspaperman, had this to say: 

“The course of the Senate in disposing 
of the Four Power Treaty confirms the con- 
clusion drawn from its treatment of the 
Versailles Treaty, that the requirement of a 
two-thirds vote combined with the normal 
operation of party politics has impaired the 
treaty-making power of this country to a 
dangerous degree.” 

It should also be pointed out that the two- 
thirds provision prevented the annexation 
of Hawaii and Texas by treaty. A circumven- 
tion of the Constitution called executive 
agreements had to be resorted to for their 
annexation, 

In the modern world, negotiations must be 
conducted with foreign countries. The two- 
thirds provision ties the hands of our nego- 
tiators. This, the most powerful and influen- 
tial nation in the world, cannot exert its 
great strength for the cause of better inter- 
national relations and world peace because of 
this anachronism of our Constitution. Mrs. 
Harvey W. Wiley, speaking on behalf of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, made 
this observation: 

“The founding fathers were intellectual 
giants and men of great courage to whom 
we owe the existence of our great country. 
The principles they stood for have not 
changed, but the necessary techniques to 
secure the things in which they believed— 
peace, security, and human welfare, may have 
to change. We no longer use the ox cart or 
the sailing ship. The founding fathers did 
not live in the days of the submarine, the 
air plane, or the robot bomb. Treaties must 
Still be considered with great care, as al- 
ways, but in the new plan for ratification 
of treaties, while we surrender the check of 
the extra third of the Senate, we gain the 
advantage of a majority of the House. In 
the new plan there will be a meeting of 
more minds than under the old plan. In- 
stead of the acquiescence of 64 Senators we 
shall require the consent of at least 267 
Members of Congress.” 

The committee feel that if a treaty made 
by the Executive has the support of the peo- 
ple, as evidenced by the approval of both 
Houses of Congress, the desire of the majority 
to approve it should not be definitely pre- 
vented by the will of a few. 

John W. Davis, former member of Con- 
gress and learned constitutional lawyer, 
strongly favors the pending resolution. Mr. 
Davis says: 

“Year by year the relations of the United 
States with the other nations of the globe 
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become increasingly important to our wel- 
fare at home and our security abroad. Year 
by year, as our wealth and population in- 
crease, our influence expands, our interests 
widen, and our points of contact with the 
outside world multiply, more and more it will 
be found necessary to regulate our foreign 
intercourse by convention and agreement, 
and greater and greater must grow our need 
for promptitude in decision. responsibility in 
action, and continuity in foreign policy.” 

Miss Anna Lord Strauss, president of the 
National League of Women Voters, and 
speaking on behalf of that organization, ob- 
served: 

“The indirect effects of the two-thirds rule 
are extremely serious. Any administration 
is prevented from formulating a dynamic 
foreign policy because it can never go any 
further than it can persuade two-thirds of 
the Senate to go. This limits the role of the 
United States to that of a follower of ac- 
cepted ideas rather than a leader of new 
ones. Other governments are reluctant to 
enter into negotiations with us because they 
know that even though the people of this 
country are in favor of the treaty, a small 
group of men can prevent its passage. Our 
representatives are also embarrassed in treaty 
negotiations, because they never know 
whether the Senate will back them up. The 
result is apt to be a serious watering down 
of our foreign policy.” 


TWO-THIRDS RULE IS UNDEMOCRATIC 

The best answer the people of this Nation 
have been able to devise, in meeting of the 
governmental problems presented, is to have 
a decision reached by the majority. Majority 
rule is the basis of our system of government, 
If a majority of the Members of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives cannot 
protect the interest of the people of this Na- 
tion, then our Government, and our future 
is in a disastrous plight. 

Some legislative check on Executive action 
in the field of foreign affairs is highly desir- 
able. A requirement for legislative sanction 
is fully in accord with the American system 
of representative democracy, with its use of 
checks and balances, to restrain unlimited 
power in any one branch of the Government. 
The two-thirds ratification system, however, 
puts the power to check, not in the hands of 
the legislative representatives of the country 
as a whole, but in the hands of a small group 
in the Senate. A definite minority has a 
negative on the majority. One-third plus 
one of the membership of the smaller House 
of Congress has final decision over what has 
become one of the paramount problems of 
government. It is possible that 17 Senators, 
representing a population of only 4,000,000 
people, could thwart the will of the majority 
of the people and of the States. 

The requirement of a two-thirds approval 
puts the power of obstructions in the hands 
of a small and a determined minority which 
may play into the hands of the so-called 
pressure groups. It places an undue impédi- 
ment on the Executive in requiring him to 
lessen the effectiveness of a treaty in order to 
meet the demands of small minorities. Due 
protection of minority rights, however essen- 
tial a part of true spirit of democracy, does 
not entitle a small group of men to control 
the destiny of a great nation by obstructing 
the will of a great majority of its citizens 
through abuse of procedural prerogatives. 

Miss Emily Hickman, speaking on behalf 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
of the United States, said: 

“In the second place, this matter of giving 
to a minority the privileged position is a mat- 
ter that our young people are becoming very 
conscious about today in their study of gov- 
ernment. They do not like pressure groups 
and privileged minorities. It is very difficult 
to work with them and try to inculcate re- 
spect for government with this question con- 
stantly before you, when they see this kind of 
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thing going on in connection with vital mat- 
ters in the United States Government. 

“Also, it obstructs the harmonious action 
of the executive and legislative branches of 
the Government, and that is something 
which good government is supposed to make 
possible, and not impossible.” 

The argument has been made that since 
the President has a right to veto legislation 
and a two-thirds vote is required to pass the 
bill over his veto, that one-third of the Sen- 
ate should have the right to"nullify a treaty 
negotiated and recommended by the Presi- 
dent. Mr. William Y. Elliott, eminent histo- 
rian and authority on the Constitution, dis- 

of this contention as follows: 

“As you know, sir, a veto by the President 
of an act passed by Congress indicates, after 
all, a division of opinion between the Execu- 
tive and the Congress on a legislative matter 
on which both, by the Constitution, are en- 
titled to have a view, the President by his 
veto. The practice, of course, under the 
party system, is that the President is a leader 
in the formulation of policy. 

“Treaty-making power, on the other hand, 
is something in which the President, the only 
officer elected (along with the Vice Presi- 
dent) by a national vote of all the people, 
is asking agreement of another body of the 
Government, He is asking for it in terms 
of supporting something he is doing. He 
is not vetoing something the other body has 
done; he is asking for support of what he is 
doing. Therefore, the minority provision 
that is holding up ratification of a treaty is 
in effect the veto power by a very slight 
minority of the Government. 

“It is not an affirmation and repassing 
of something over a veto. Let us get that 
distinct, What happens is that a veto stops 
an act passed by an ordinary majority of 
Congress. There is, therefore, a difference of 
opinion between the two. Now, in order to 
get that repassed over the veto, the Presi- 
dent has to get it repassed by a two-thirds 
majority of the Senate and of the House, 
because there has been a difference of opin- 
ion between the two parties, 

“The Senate, on the other hand, can block 
the President from acting in this matter by 
a simple one-third power of the most un- 
representative body in the world from the 
point of population. That is an extraordi- 

situation. It is not on all fours in 
the least with the other proposition.” 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES SHOULD PARTICI- 
PATE IN TREATY MAKING 


Since the old reasons of secrecy, longer 
tenure, and intention to “advise” no longer 
exist, the House of Representatives for 
good and affirmative reasons, should partici- 
pate with the Senate in shaping our foreign 
policy. The Members of the House are closer 
to the people, and they are in a better posi- 
tion to act in accordance with the desire of 
the majority of the people in helping shape 
cur foreign policy. 

In our complex society, most of the im- 
portant domestic laws are necessarily closely 
interwoven with our foreign policy, laws 
affecting the merchant marine, the size of 
the Army, the giving or exchanging of mate- 
rials of war, tariffs, etc., which require the 
concurrence of both Houses of Congress, di- 
rectly pertain to foreign affairs. It is impos- 
sible to draw the line between purely local 
problems and problems dealing with foreign 
policies. This situation was not envisioned 
by the founding fathers. Therefore, both 
types of legislation should be treated the 
same. 

In the years to come, treaties and agree- 
ments relating to foreign affairs will grow 
greatly in number. If this Nation is to 
maintain its world position, these problems 
must be handled expeditiously. Few treaties 
can long be sustained without implement: 
legislation which requires the concurrence 
both Houses of Congress. Appropriations 
and legislation to work out detalls will) be 
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necessary. Few important treaties can be 
completely self-executing. The committee 
can see no present valid reason why one 
type of legislation should be considered, only 
by the Senate and a two-thirds approval re- 
quired, when that legislation must sooner or 
later receive the sanction of the other House 
of Congress. No foreign policy agreed upon 
by the Senate can long endure unless it has 
the support of the people. That support can 
best be given by having the House of Rep- 
resentatives participate. If it secures the 
sanction of a majority of both Houses of 
Congress it is undeniably the foreign policy 
of the Nation. Having been thus sanctioned, 
it will receive better and more enlightened 
support from the people. 

Under our Constitution, treaties are de- 
clared to be a part of the supreme law of 
the land along with the Constitution itself, 
and laws passed in pursuance thereof. This 
legislative status is an important reason for 
associating both Houses in the treaty-making 
process. It is an important reason for per- 
mitting them to act by the same majority 
which suffices for other legislative acts. At 
present it is possible for a bare majority in 
Congress to abrogate a treaty by passing con- 
fiicting legislation or by fafling to pass sub- 
sidiary legislation necessary to carry out its 
provisions. Such action leaves the treaty in 
existence as an international obligation, but 
as the law of the land the treaty is over- 
ruled ‘and of no effect, In view of this unde- 
niable fact, the committee feels that it would 
be better to have both Houses of Congress 
act upon the treaty by a majority in the first 
instance. The other method has and will 
lead to international obligations which can- 
not be fulfilled because of subsequent con- 
gressional action. This creates bad relation- 
ships with other countries. It impedes the 
ability of our negotiators to deal with foreign 

wers. 

If treaties were considered by both Houses 
of Congress, there would be a short lapse of 
time between action by the two Houses. 
This would be to the good. It would give 
public opinion an opportunity to operate 
after the public had full facts of the result 
reached by the House first considering the 
treaty. It would tend to prevent secret or 
undiscussed action. 

Dr. Arthur M. Holcombe, head of school of 
government, Harvard University, discussed 
this benefit of sharing treaty-making respon- 
sibility: 

“That is a very good reason for providing 
that treaties should be ratified by the ordi- 
nary process by which legislation is consid- 
ered, and then you are sure of an interval 
between consideration in one branch and 
consideration in the other branch, and a cer- 
tain amount of publicity could be secured, 
and as a result of that, what you said would 
reinforce the argument that the procedure 
established for enacting laws is a better one, 
under given conditions, than the original 
procedure.” 

TWO-THIRDS RULE AND EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS 

Government must function. This Govern- 
ment must function in the international 
field. This necessity has forced Chief Execu- 
tives, particularly during the past 50 years, 
with the support of the public, to enter into 
executive agreements and to resort to the 
use of concurrent resolutions in order to ac- 
cémplish the desire of the people. These 
devices are, of course, used because of a 
well-founded fear of not being able to secure 
approval by two-thirds of the Senate to the 
particular matter under consideration, 
Thus, the two-thirds provision has an in- 
creasing tendency of placing the important 
foreign affairs of this Nation more and 
more in the hands of the Executive to the 
exclusion of Congress. 

Testimony before the committee revealed 
that up to 1939 the United States entered 
into nearly 2,000 international instruments, 
Of this number 1,182 were executive agree- 
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ments; 799 were treaties. The committee 
does not condemn the agreements as illegal. 
They were for the most part necessary for 
the welfare of the country and have sub- 
sequently been approved by Congress, but 
most of them should have been submitted 
as treaties. This, the committee believes, 
would have been done if they could have 
been considered as other legislation. 

This is an unhealthy tendency. It has 
far-reaching and disastrous possibilities. 
The maintenance of the two-thirds rule in- 
stead of working to maintain a great power 
in the Senate is actually taking that power 
away from the Senate. Congress should act 
as a check upon the treaty-making powers 
of the President, but, by maintaining a rule 
which prevents negotiations which the peo- 
ple desire, the Congress is on the road to 
eliminating itself from this important func- 
tion of government. The criticism herein 
contained of.the two-thirds provision is 
made against the fundamental concept of 
the rule and because of the danger in its 
continuation. The criticism is not directed 
against the Senate or any Members thereof, 
The Senate would actually benefit by shar- 
ing treaty responsibility with the House. 
By doing that, it could be assured that all 
subjects which should be considered as 
treaties would be submitted as treaties. It 
could be assured of Congress retaining its 
power of ratifying or disapproving the ac- 
tion of the Executive in this important 
field of government. It would be assured 
of popular support of whatever course of 
action is finally taken. 

Dr. William C. Johnstone, dean of school 
of government, George Washington Uni- 
versity, made this observation: 

“This proposed change will diminish the 
use of executive agreements by the President 
as a means of escaping minority obstruc- 
tion of action that may accord with the 
will of the majority. Much friction between 
the President and Congress has arisen over 
the use of executive agreements. Yet a 
President desiring to carry out a foreign 
policy he believes accords with the interests 
of the American people, is often required 
to follow a course he may feel is morally 
wrong and constitutionally undesirable 
rather than risk defeat at the hands of a 
small Senate minority. Indeed, the Presi- 
dent is even prevented from putting his for- 
eign policy to the test of majority rule by 
the danger of minority defeat. The pro- 
posed change would establish a more effective 
working relationship between the President 
and Congress in a field in which Congress, 
of necessity, must take an increasing in- 
terest and increasing action.” 


PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
WOULD BE INCREASED 

A full understanding and a healthy dis- 
cussion of foreign affairs is necessary and 
vital for the well-being of the Nation. Sev- 
eral witnesses before the committee demon- 
strated beyond question that the two-thirds 
rule is impeding public interest and dis- 
cussion of international affairs. According 
to the witnesses, many people feel that noth- 
ing is to be gained by their study or discus- 
sion of international relations because the 
popular will cannot govern under the pro- 
vision of the Constitution. The committee 
feels that the public would better inform 
itself, and public opinion would more clearly 
crystallize if the two-thirds rule were re- 
pealed in favor of action by Congress. 

The committee has had benefit of expert 
testimony from some of the Nation's most 
eminent authorities on this subject. The 
two-thirds rule has been a handicap to all 
Presidents and all Secretaries of State. The 
committee is of the opinion that the ma- 
jority of the people are in favor of this reso- 
lution, 


Mr. Speaker, in the debate that is to 
follow, the wisdom, the foresight, and 
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the vision of the founding fathers will 
be extolled, and rightly so. Anything 
that we might say today cannot in one 
jot or tittle detract from what the 
framers of the Constitution did in that 
day. Their conclusions and decisions 
were all-wise. They lived in the present 
and provided for the future. There was 
a reason for every sentence, comma, and 
period in the Constitution. It was clear 
in their minds that our country was to 
go forward and that changes in condi- 
tions would make changes in the Consti- 
tution necessary. Therefore, they wrote 
into the fundamental law of the land the 
method whereby changes could be made, 
and we are at this moment taking the 
first step under the formula so provided. 

If this resolution receives the requisite 
number of votes in the House and in the 
Senate, then the legislative branch of 
the Federal Government has performed 
its function, and the responsibility rolls 
from the Congress to the States of the 
Union. If in the mature judgment of 
three-fourths of the States this change 
is timely, then it becomes effective. On 
the other hand, if more than one-fourth 
of the States do not approve, then the 
amendment will not prevail. 

It was never intended that the Consti- 
tution should be static, fixed, and impos- 
sible of meeting new conditions as prog- 
ress and development necessitate. 

The committee report makes it clear 
that the two-thirds Senate requirement 
was not bottomed on any fixed principle 
or philosophy of government. It was a 
compromise necessary to accomplish a 
practical end, and in my opinion the rea- 
son for the two-thirds rule no longer 
exists. Ours is the only government in 
the world that requires a two-thirds vote 
of but one branch of its legislative body 
to ratify treaties. 

A democratic form of government is 
one in which majority rule, under law, 
prevails. There are 435 Members of the 
House and 96 Members of the Senate, 
and a majority vote in each body is suf- 
ficient tu. send a law to the White House. 
Only a majority vote of the Congress is 
necessary to put this country into war. 
After we are in a war, is it reasonable 
or logical that the House should have no 
part in making the peace treaty? Under 
the two-thirds provision, 33 Senators, or 
one-third plus one, can prevent the rat- 
ification of any treaty; that is, 33 votes 
out of 531 in the Congress can absolutely 
prevent the majority of the representa- 
tives of the people from carrying out the 
will of the majority of the people in en- 
tering into a treaty. 

If the Constitution did not contain the 
two-thirds rule provision today, is there 
anyone among us who would argue that 
such a provision would be placed in the 
Constitution in these times? The num- 
ber of such advocates would be small in- 
deed. 

Reference in debate will be made to the 
“horse and buggy” days. Yes, those were 
splendid progressive days, and, as we 
think in retrospect, we must not forget 
that horse and buggy days in 1900 were 
entirely different from ox-cart days 
when the Constitution was enacted. 
Time, invention, and progress have 
brought marvelous changes, and in 1945 
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we must think in prospect and legislate 
for that which presently obtains. Of 
course we are respecters of tradition, but 
we must not let the dead hand of the past 
lie across the path to the future. The 
Constitution should not be changed or 
interfered with except when the need is 
clearly shown. Present day conditions 
justify this change. 

In determining how we are to vote on 
this amendment, two fundamental issues 
are involved: First, Should the House of 
Representatives participate in the mak- 
ing of treaties? Second, Should Con- 
gress act upon treaties by a majority or 
by a two-thirds vote? 

The first question is the paramount 
one. If it is answered in the negative, 
then our inquiry is at an end and our 
vote on the passage of this resolution 
must be “no.” 

If, however, the House feels that, as 
representatives of the people, its Mem- 
bers should participate in the making 
of treaties, then our investigation should 
go further. We must determine if the 
two-thirds rule now obtaining in the 
Senate should also be applied to the 
House, or should a majority vote of both 
the House and the Senate be sufficient? 
These are the issues, and my thinking 
leads me to the conclusion that treaties 
in the future should be ratified by both 
the House and the Senate, and that no 
more than a majority vote in each body 
should be required. 

Mr. Speaker, my first vote in the Con- 
gress was for the women suffrage amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Much of the 
same argument presented then against 
“tinkering with the Constitution” will 
be advanced today. Who will question 
the wisdom of that amendment? Yes, 
the Constitution is a living thing—not 
perfect—and containing within its con- 
text the suggestion that it be changed 
when good government requires. 

Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
balance of my time to the gentleman 
from. Massachusetts the majority leader 
(Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
discussing the resolution which will be 
before the Committee of the Whole, I 
express my own personal opinion. As 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER] well said, the history of the 
present provisions of the Constitution 
will be referred to during debate, and 
properly so. 

We all know that the power to make 
treaties is an inherent right of every 
sovereign and independent nation. 

In connection with the history, so far 
as our own Government is concerned, we 
know from the historical angle that the 
Thirteen Original American Colonies 
were not sovereign and, by reason of the 
fact that they were not sovereign or in- 
dependent, they had no such power; and 
that in the colonial days the power was 
vested in the British Crown. After inde- 
pendence was obtained by the Original 
Thirteen Colonies as the result of the 
successful termination of the Revolu- 
tionary War, each one of those Colonies 
became a separate and independent na- 
tion possessed of all the rights of sover- 
eignty. As we know from an historical 
angle, the Continental Congress was in 
existence in those days, and the sovereign 
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right of the Original Thirteen Colonies, 
which became 13 nations and later 
States, as far as the treaty-making power 
is concerned, and I am confining my re- 
marks to the treaty-making powers, were 
exercised accordingly by the Continental 
Congress which represented all the States 
and where the votes were taken by States. 
Later, under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion the treaty-making power could not 
be exercised by any State alone or by 
two or more States without the consent 
of the United States in Congress. That 
power was vested in the Congress of the 
Confederation, where, as in the Conti- 
nental Congress, each State had one vote 
and where the assent of nine States was 
required to ratify a treaty. 

It will be observed from the historical 
angle that this sovereign right which 
had vested absolutely in each State, after 
the successful termination of the Revo- 
lutionary War, had never become an ex- 
ecutive function. This was the practice 
and history of this country on treaty 
making when the Continental Congress 
met in Philadelphia in 1787 to frame a 
new constitution. 

We must keep in mind.that the States 
were very jealous of their- sovereign 
rights, and the making of treaties is one 
cf the most important of the sovereign 
rights of a nation. Also having emerged 
from a colonial status, they were sus- 
picious and very much afraid of danger- 
ous foreign influences, particularly in 
the making of treaties, and we knov from 
the historical angle that they were justi- 
fied in those days and for some genera- 
tions thereafter. 

Now as we look back in history we 
know that in the constitutional conven- 
tion various proposals: were made on this 
subject. One was that our foreign af- 
fairs should be handled wholly by the 
representatives of the people in the Sen- 
ate. Two, the Virginia plan, offered by 
Mr. Randolph, embodied in resolutions 
which proposed to enlarge and amend 
the Articles of Confederation, and passed 
over without mention of the treaty mak- 
ing power and meaning apparently ac- 
cepting the system then existing which 
vested in the States voting as such 
through their representatives. 

The Pinckney plan, giving the Senate 
sole and exclusive power to declare war 
and to make treaties and to appoint am- 
bassadors and other ministers to foreign 
nations and judges of the Supreme Court. 
The New Jersey plan, offered by Mr. 
Patterson, constituting a mild amend- 
ment of the Articles of Confederation, 
leaving the treaty making power as un- 
der the confederation, wholly within the 
control of the States, voting as such in 
Congress. Hamilton offered a plan 
which was the extreme of the New Jersey 
plan, which would give the treaty mak- 
ing power to the President and the Sen- 
ate, and conferred on the Senate alone 
the power to declare war. 

All of those plans, as well as general 
resolutions—and, by the way, there was 
one other plan offered to bring the House 
of Representatives within the purview of 
treaty ratification with the Senate. 
That was offered, and as I remember it 
was voted down by 10 to 1, but showing 
that it was a matter of consideration in 
those days. 
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The background that came from this 
historical review is that in the Conti- 
nental Congress the delegates were 
pretty well wedded to the state; that 
the state sovereignty was the thing they 
had in mind; that there wfs an historical 
background that prompted such consid- 
erations and that there were practical 
conditions existing in the then United 
States in those early days that probably 
prompted the compromise that was ulti- 
mately arrived at, being arrived at. 

All of those circumstances to which I 
have referred, as well as the general res- 
olutions agreed upon after weeks of de- 
bate, was sent to a committee of de- 
tail, and on August 6 Mr. Rutledge re- 
ported the first draft to the Constitu- 
tional Convention. In that draft sec- 
tion 1 of article IX provided: 

The Senate of the United States shall have 
power to make treaties and to appoint am- 
bassadors and judges of the Supreme Court, 


That was the first recommendation by 
the committee of detail to the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1787. 

After a draft of that provision was 
reported it was obvious, of course, that 
the President must be the representative 
of the country in all dealings with for- 
eign nations. It was also obvious that 
the Senate could not, like the President, 
start and conduct negotiations. Caught 
between these two obvious facts that 
were inescapable and having in mind 
that the rest of the Constitution as pro- 
posed would probably be agreed upon, 
and the new form of government that it 
would establish be ratified, the conven- 
tion was compelled to confer upon the 
President an equal share in the power to 
make treaties. This, by the way, at that 
time was an immense concession by the 
States, as they had no idea or intention 
of giving up their ultimate control to a 
President elected by the people gener- 
ally. 

As we know from a study of the his- 
tory of those days, there were powerful 
elements then who distrusted the people 
and did everything in their power to 
vest as little power in the people or their 
representatives as they could; and the 
President and the House of Representa- 
tives, as we must remember, were closest 
to the people. The Senate was supposed 
to be the legislative body in Congress 
that was representative of the sovereign 
States. That is a very important matter 
in connection with this debate and the 
reasons for the present provision of the 
Constitution being finally decided upon 
by the Constitutiona] Convention of 1787. 
We must also bear in mind that when 
the Constitution was ratified 13 States 
comprised the Union; a little over 
5,000,000 people was the population of 
the 13 States. It is my recollection that 
a shift of less than 20 votes in 5 of the 
original 13 States would have prevented 
ratification of the Constitution. It is 
also my recollection that the feeling 
against the Constitution was so intense 
that it barely received a majority vote in 
the Constitutional Convention. It is 
also my recollection that when John 
Marshall ran in his district in Virginia 
as a delegate they wanted him to promise 
to vote against any constitution even 
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before he was elected, and that he re- 
fused to do. 

What do we find with this historical 
background? We find that this provi- 
sion of the Constitution was a com- 
promise, a wise one in those days, one 
that met the problems that confronted 
the members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of those days, one which was 
applicable in accordance with the his- 
tory that preceded the Constitutional 
Convention, and one that was applicable 
in accordance with the mind that ex- 
isted on the part of the people of our 
country of that generation. 

We find a reluctance then to give the 
President an equal voice in the making 
of treaties with other nations, but we 
find that the very obvious facts com- 
pelled that action to be taken in the Con- 
stitutional Convention. We have today 
48 States, 133,000,000 people, our Nation 
having made tremendous progress with 


responsibilities imposed upon us as a ` 


leader among the Nations of this world, 
with this very provision applicable in 
those times and that has endured 
throughout the generations subsequent 
to the days of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, now operating in a manner that 
prevents our country from assuming its 
proper leadership among the nations of 
the world. We are now undergoing a 
great war. We are in the second global 
war within the lifetime of most Amer- 
icans living today. This war has cost 
countless millions of lives and many 
other millions of maimed and wounded. 
This war will bring to mankind prop- 
erty destruction which cannot with any 
degree of accuracy be evaluated in dol- 
lars and cents. 

This war will set the human race back 
many generations, so far as progress for- 
ward is concerned. This is the second 
global war we have had in a period of 25 
years. 

What is the responsibility, the duty, 
and the obligation of our country in 
light of the conditions existing today in 
the world? What is best for our national 
interest? That is the question that 
stresses itself in my mind. Answering 
that question I say as an American that 
it is in the best national interest of my 
country in the future to have peace, if 
it can be accomplished; it is in the best 
national interest of my country if we can 
in cooperation with other nations out- 
law war, thereby bringing about a future 
permanent peace; it is also in the best 
national interest of other countries. 

In connection with the question of per- 
manent peace I am concerned not only 
because of my altruistic ideas or views, 
but I am concerned from a purely justi- 
fiable selfish angle, namely, the best na- 
tional interest of the United States of 
America and the best interest of myself 
as an individual. Viewing it from that 
angle, it is my firm opinion that the best 
national interest of my country calls for 
a permanent peace in the future, it calls 
for you and I to see that our country 
takes a leadership in that direction; 
which will give to the next generation of 
America, our children and our children’s 
children, the right to live a normal, hap- 
py and peaceful life instead of a life 
faced with the constant fear of imminent 
war. 
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In light of that opinion, which I so 
strongly feel, what can I do as a Member 
of Congress to see that my country will 
take its proper place as a leader among 
the nations of the world in accomplish- 
ing from a practical angle the objective 
of a permanent peace that must have its 
origin in the law of God and in the moral 
law? What can I do? What do I think 
is in the interest of my country? Is it to 


“have this difficult constitutional provi- 


sion continue or to have it as it should 
be, that is, have treaties ratified by a 
majority of both Houses of the Congress, 
the House acting as a coequal body with 
the Senate and both branches of the Con- 
gress acting in a coequal status with the 
President of the United States. 

It is because of these views that I take 
a position. in support of the pending reso- 
lution. I hope the House will pass it by a 
convincing vote, by such a convincing 
vote that it will arouse public opinion 
and will impress itself upon the member- 
ship of the other body. This is a step in 
the right direction. Let us take it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE INVESTIGATING 
. FOOD SHORTAGES 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the committee formed pursuant to House 
Resolution 195, which has to do with the 
investigation of food shortages, may have 
until midnight tonight to file a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman amend his request so 
that the minority may file a report if it 
so desires? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I shall be glad to modify my re- 
quest in accordance with the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Martin] to permit the minority to 
file a report if it so desires. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 

WITH RESPECT TO TREATY RATIFICA- 

TION 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 60) 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relative to 
the making of’ treaties. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
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sideration of House Joint Resolution 60, 
with Mr. Bares of Kentucky in the chair, 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr, GOSSETT]. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, long 
and careful study of treaty ratification 
has led me irresistibly to the following 
definite conclusions: 

The two-thirds rule was an historical 
accident written into the Constitution as 
a matter of political expediency. 

The two-thirds rule is unworkable, un- 
democratic, and denies the majority of 
the American people any real voice in 
foreign affairs. 

The two-thirds rule shackles this Na- 
tion in foreign affairs and is a menace to 
world peace. 

Furthermore, any doubt that Con- 
gressmen may entertain as to the sound- 
ness of any of the aforesaid propositions 
should be resolved in favor of the Sum- 
ners resolution in order that the Ameri- 
can people may have an opportunity to 
express themselves upon this vital issue. 

With reference to treaties, the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides 
that the President shall have power “by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur.” 
This is the stump on which most of our 
important treaties have been wrecked. 
The great men who wrote the Constitu- 
tion disagreed on this provision. The 
eminent jurist, James Wilson, wise old 
Benjamin Franklin, and other able mem- 
bers of the Convention opposed this two- 
thirds requirement for treaty ratifica- 
tion. To permit a minority of one-third 
plus one of the Senate to defeat treaties 
was even then not in keeping with demo- 
cratic ideals. This provision has been 
properly called the great mistake of the 
Constitution. 

Why was the two-thirds rule written 
into the Constitution? The Honorable 
Charles Warren, eminent historian and 
authority on the Constitution, points out 
that various constitutional provisions 
fall into three classes: First, those adopt- 
ed as a result of serious consideration 
of political theory and governmental phi- 
losophy; second, those adopted through 
expedience and as a matter of compro- 
mise; third, those adopted to prevent 
specific evils or to alleviate specific 
fears as to some act of the new govern- 
ment. 

The two-thirds rule, according to in- 
disputable records, falls into the class of 
compromises adopted as a matter of po- 
litical expedience. The only precedent 
in all jurisprudence was that of the.con- 
federation in which the States were sov- 
ereign and nine must agree to a .pro- 
posed treaty. Again, the two-thirds rule 
was a matter of compromise between 
large States and small States, based on 
this theory of State sovereignty. An- 
other compelling reason was the concern 
of Southern States with the navigation 
of the Mississippi, and the concern of 
the Northern States with fishing rights. 
The only attempt or effort to give logical 
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support to the two-thirds rule was ex- 
pressed by Alexander Hamilton in the 
Federalist in this language: 

Accurate and comprehensive knowledge of 
foreign politics; a steady and systematic ad- 
herence to the same views; a nice and uni- 
form sensibility to national character; deci- 
sion, secrecy, and dispatch are incompatible 
with the genus of a body so variable and 
numerous. 


If this strange reasoning were ever 
sound, it has long since ceased to be sup- 
portable. The Senate certainly does not 
act in secrecy and seldom with dispatch. 
In fact, there are some who now contend, 
with great logic, that the power to ratify 
treaties should be left exclusively to the 
House, without Senate participation 
whatscever, The House is closer to the 
people; it more nearly reflects the popu- 
lar will; its Members are elected each 2 
years on a basis of population; and, un- 
der the rules of the House, delay and fili- 
buster are impossible. On the other 
hand, Senators are elected for 6-year 
terms. A Senator representing only a 
hundred and ten thousand people, as in 
the case of Nevada, has a voice equal to 
a Senator representing 13,000,000 pecple, 
as in the case of New York; while, under 
Senate rules of procedure, a small mi- 
nority can filibuster any measure to 
death, even though it has the overwhelm- 
ing support of the American people—and, 
in fact, of the membership of the Senate 
itself. 

Thus, we have had to do the really big 
international jobs through the subterfuge 
of joint resolutions or executive agree- 
ments. More and more, joint resolutions 
and executive agreements are displacing 
treaties. No President will submit a 
treaty to the United States Senate if he 
can avoid so doing. The-record will show 
that we have entered into approximately 
9¢0 treaties, while more than 1,200 ex- 
ecutive agreements have been promul- 
gated. The use of treaties has been 
rapidly decreasing, while the use of ex- 
ecutive agreements has been greatly in- 
creasing, because the two-thirds rule has 
made this necessary. In 1944, 74 execu- 
tive agreements were made, while no 
treaties were ratified. 

In 1897 the Oiney-Pauncefote treaty, 
which provided for the arbitration of dis- 
putes between this country and Great 
Britain, although it reccived a vote of 43 
ayes to 26 nays, failed of ratification in 
the United States Senate and resulted in 
much hard feeling between this coun- 
try and Great Britain. Again, President 
McKinley, thinking to avoid trouble in 
securing Senate ratification of the treaty 
ending the Spanish-American War, ap- 
pointed three Senators from the Foreign 
Relations Committee on the commission 
to draw up the treaty. Notwithstanding 
Senate representation on the Commis- 
sion, notwithstanding the fact that we 
dictated the terms of that treaty, rati- 
fication was secured in the Senate only 
aiter a month of torrid debate and by 
the slim margin of one vote. About this 
time John Hay, one of our most able 
Secretaries of State, had this to say of 
re Senate’s power over treaty ratifica- 

on: ‘ 

The United States is rapidly coming to be 
regarded by the other great powers as a na- 
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tion which is not able to make a treaty. We 
have been trying to conclude important in- 
ternational agreements during the past 15 
years, but have seen one after another of 
them go to wreck in the Senate. It is need- 
less to enumerate the long and melancholy 
list. Whether the President was Cleveland 
or Harrison or McKinley, whether the nego- 
tiations were Democratic or Republican, the 
power of the Senate to ratify treaties has 
been mainly exercised as the power to kill 
treaties. Three valuable conventions with 
Great Britain have been broken on the Sen- 
ate’s veto. The Chief of State has made 
treaties with France and Germany, but the 
Senate has said with a sneer, “They reckon 
ill who leave me out,” and has brought the 
whole work to the ground. With or without 
intention, we seem to the world to have 
stripped ourselves of a leading attribute of 
sovereignty—the power to make treaties. 


In 1904 Theodore Roosevelt abandoned 
entirely the submission of nine treaties 
of arbitration because he feared the two- 
thirds rule necessary for Senate ratifi- 
cation. 


In 1927 a treaty of amity and com- 


merce between this country and Turkey 
received a vote of 50 ayes to 54 nays and 
failed of ratification. At different times 
Presidents Harding, Coolidge, and Roose- 
velt urged American adherence to the 
World Court, yet none could secure the 
necessary two-thirds vote in the United 
States Senate. 

But the all-time classic example of the 
futility of the two-thirds rule, the one 
about which whole libraries have been 
written, is the Senate consideration of 
the Versailles Treaty and of the League 
of Nations. Because of the shrewd and 
determined opposition of one or two 
Senators, operating under the two-thirds 
rule, the Treaty o2 Versailles was repudi- 
ated and the League of Nations doomed 
to faiiure. 

Senator Watson, in a brazen confes- 
sion, tells of a conversation with Senator 
Lodge in 1919 during their conspiracy 
to destroy Wilson and the League. Wat- 
son told Lodge that 80 percent of the 
American people were in favor of ad- 
herence to the League, that 80 percent 
of the ministers of America were advo- 
cating it from their pulpits, and that the 
League could not be defeated. To this 
Senator Lodge replied that he did not ex- 
pect to defeat the League by frontal at- 
tack but by the indirect method of res- 
ervation and delay. After many months 
of debate Senator Lodge was able to at- 
tach to the proposed treaty 14 separate 
and distinct reservations. On that fate- 
ful day, March 19, 1920, a final vote was 
taken in the Senate; 49 voted “aye,” 35 
voted “nay.” A minority had defeated 
the majority. Isolation became our for- 
eign policy. 

Students of the Senate debate on the 
Versailles Treaty generally agree there 
were four major reasons why a two-thirds 
vote in the Senate for ratification of the 
treaty could not be secured. Inciden- 
tally, these are continuing reasons, re- 
gardless of who the President is or who 
the Senators are, and because of these 
reasons one can safely predict the Sen- 
ate ratification of any treaty of great 
consequence cannot be obtained. 

Categorically, these four reasons are: 

First. Party politics. A Senator may 
represent a State with racial or religious 
strains opposed to a particular treaty, 
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Second. Senatorial pride and preroga- 
tive. Senators cooperate with each other 
and are jealous of the power and dignity 
of the Senate. For example, a treaty 
ceding the Isle of Pines to Cuba was 
held up in the Senate for 21 years, al- 
though urged by all Presidents, although 
reported favorably by all Foreign Re- 
lations Committees, although favored by 
the overwhelming majority of the Sen- 
ators, simply because first one Senator 
then another would ask and receive de- 
lay for one reason or another. 

Third. Hatred of the President. 
When any President has been long in 
Office, a distrust of, a dislike for, and 
sometimes a positive hatred of him will 
grow up in the hearts of some Senators. 

Fourth. Sincere opposition by certain 
Senators to a particular treaty. The Ten 
Commandments would be honestly op- 
posed and cbjected to by a few Senators. 

Twenty years before he became Presi- 
dent, Woodrow Wilson referred to the 
“treaty marring” power of the United 
States Senate. While president of the 
American Bar Association John W. 
Davis, in condemning the two-thirds rule, 
said it does not “contribute to national 
influence or prestige or safety that the 
process of ratifying or rejecting treaties 
should degenerate into an effort to dis- 
cover some qualifying formula acceptable 
to the minority.” 

From President Washington to Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt, from Secretary 
of State Jefferson to Secretary of State 
Hull, all Presidents and all Secretaries of 
State have had heartbreaking experi- 
ences with the two-thirds ratification 
rule in the Constitution. Without doubt 
all would testify positively that no good 
and much harm has resulted from this 
rule, and that it has always been a source 
of irritation, embarrassment, and injury 
to this Government. 

American adherence to the World 
Court, even though strongly urged by 
Presidents Harding, Coolidge, and Roose- 
velt, and even though supported by an 
overwhelming majority of the American 
people, was defeated time and again by 
a minority in the United States Senate, 
The last effort at adherence was made 
in 1935. The House voted 302 to 28 for 
American participation in the World 
Court, and though the Senate voted 52 
for and 36 against such adherence, the 
best interests of this country and the 
wishes of the American people were de- 
feated by the Senate minority operating 
under the pernicious two-thirds rule. 

Mr. Chairman, under the two-thirds 
rule America can neither lead nor follow 
effectively in world efforts toward world 
peace. Many valid objections exist to 
the substitution of executive agreements 
where treaties should be enacted. Exec- 
utive agreements in lieu of treaties im< 
pose too much authority and too much 
responsibility upon the Chief Executive, 
The people, whose support of foreign 
policy is essential, often lack knowledge 
of executive agreements. Again, such 


“agreements are lacking in the sanctity 


and prestige accorded treaties. Fur- 
thermore, a serious question exists as to 
the validity of executive agreements 
upon changing administrations. Cer- 
tainly succeeding Presidents can refuse 
to be bound by such agreements, 
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One of the strong arguments now being 
used in international councils in an ef- 
fort to secure the adherence of the na- 
tions to some form of world organization 
for the preservation of peace is, “Let us 
not insist upon perfection. We can 
change and amend our charter from time 
to time as necessity may require or ex- 
perience dictate.” This is a sane and 
reasonable approach to a difficult prob- 
lem. However, all nations know that 
under the two-thirds rule America is 
practically unable to conclude the nu- 
merous treaties that will be necessary to 
effectively implement world organization. 

The main objections to the Sumners 
resolution seem to me to be easily an- 
swered. Some say since the proposed 
amendment would increase the power 
and prestige of the Chief Executive in ne- 
gotiating treaties, it would therefore de- 
crease the power of Congress. The 
answer is that under the two-thirds rule 
neither the President nor the Congress 
has any actual power in treaty making, 
while under the Sumners resolution not 
only would the power of the President 
be increased but likewise the power and 
responsibility of the Congress, and like- 
wise, the power and prestige of the Amer- 
ican Nation in world councils. Some 
point out that since it requires a two- 
thirds vote of the Congress to override 
the Presidential veto, it should likewise 
require a two-thirds vote to ratify 
treaties. There is no analogy between 
these two situations. By veto the Presi- 
dent negates an act of the Congress. It 
then requires a two-thirds vote to re- 
move his negation. In the matter of 
treaties one-third plus one in the Senate 
alone vetoes or negates the Executive’s 
act in proposing a treaty. 

Again, the objection is heard that we 
might make mistakes. True; but let our 
mistakes of the future be those of action, 
not inaction. Let them be mistakes of 
commission, not mistakes of omission. 
Our past record is one of shameful inac- 
tion with tragic and disastrous results. 

In generation after generation we have 
contributed our best blood and most of 
our wealth to the grim business of war. 
Ever since the days of Thomas Paine our 
leading statesmen have advocated world 
collaboration in the cause of peace and in 
the prevention of war. Since the Con- 
stitution was written we have done more 
talking and less acting upon these princi- 
ples than perhaps any other major power 
on the face of the earth. Our statesmen 
have repeatedly suffered broken hearts 
and broken wills on the unshakeable two- 
thirds rule of the Constitution. 

Ninety-five percent of all patriotic so- 
cieties and of all religious organizations 
in America have gone on record urging 
American participation in some form of 
post-war collaboration for the prevention 
of war and the preservation of peace. 
Both branches of the Congress have gone 
overwhelmingly on record for post-war 
collaboration. The Secretary of State 
and the President have spoken positively 
on this subject. All leading candidates 
for President have condemned isolation 
as a national policy. Notwithstanding 
this overwhelming sentiment in the pri- 
vate and official life of America, that the 
mistakes of 1920 be avoided, history is 
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almost certain to repeat itself. Like 
causes will produce like results. 

We are not winning this war with the 
muskets of Bunker Hill and Brandywine. 
We cannot win the peace with the broad- 
axe fashioned by the men who wrote the 
Constitution. They would be the first to 
admit and deplore this limitation. We 
enter the sweepstakes of peace with a ball 
and chain around each ankle. A device 
which was unworkable and impractical 
even in the beginning of this Government 
has today become a strait-jacket, mak- 
ing impotent the most powerful and re- 
sponsible Government on earth. Our 
practical inability to make treaties, and 
the Senate minority’s power over treaties 
makes mockery of our vaunted democ- 
racy. Our leadership and prestige in in- 
ternational affairs has already suffered 
serious damage and if the two-thirds rule 
remains, America’s leadership in the 
cause of peace will ultimately be com- 
pletely destroyed. 

A majority of the Congress can declare 
war. Why should not a majority of the 
Congress be able to declare peace? 

Mr. Chairman, we: must remove 
minority control over treaties. We must 
cease carrying on international dealings 
through executive agreements without 
the participation of the people through 
their elected representatives. Finally, we 
must not lose the peace on a technicality. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman has just 
said that those fathers of the Constitu- 
tion who framed that sacred document 
would vote for this change, and he also 
said that every President from George 
Washington down was opposed to this 
two-thirds rule. I would like for him to 
point out where in history any of them 
have ever said they were opposed to it, 
and on what he bases his conclusion. 

Mr. GOSSETT. All right, I will read 
from the statement of John Hay, who 
was one of the most eminent Secretaries 
of State. He said: 

The United States is rapidly becoming to 
be regarded by the other great powers as a 
nation which is not able to make a treaty. 
We have been trying to conclude important 
international agreements during the past 15 
years, but very soon one after another of 
them go to wreck in the Senate. It is need- 
less to enumerate the long and melancholy 
list. Whether the President was Cleveland, 
Harrison, or McKinley, whether the negoti- 
ated were Democratic or Republican, the pow- 
ers of the Senate to ratify treaties has been 
mainly exercised as a power to ruin treaties. 
Three valuable conventions with Great Brit- 
ain have been broken. 

The Chief of State has made treaties with 
France and Germany, but the Senate has said 
with a sneer, “They reckon they will leave 
me out,” and has brought the whole work to 
the ground. Without intention, we seem to 
have stripped ourselves of the leading attrib- 
ute of sovereignty, the power to make treaties. 


Woodrow Wilson referred to the two- 
thirds rule as the treaty of making power 
of the Senate. While I have not the quo- 
tations here many other Presidents have 
expressed themselves to the same effect. 

Mr, SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. I notice in the rec- 
ord with respect to treaties that have 
been adopted, there have been over 1,000 
treaties which have been adopted. Of 
that number 820 were signed by the 
United States; 24 were never submitted 
to the Senate; 9 were withdrawn by the 
President. Of the 787 treaties submitted, 
47 were never acted upon; 15 were re- 
jected, and 162 amended. In other 
words, the Senate intervened in but 234 
treaties out of all the treaties which have 
been signed and have become the funda- 
mental law between the nations. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Iam glad the gentle- 
man made that observation. My answer 
to that is that in the course of a session 
of the Congress we pass hundreds of bills 
that become law. Probably 15 or 20 of 
them will be controversial. Many of 
them will be just matters of form. In 
the course of our history we have nego- 
tiated some 900 treaties. I think some 
200 have been rejected, but the 200 were 
the ones that were important. We have 
entered into some 1,200 executive agree- 
ments. I will put those figures in the 
record later, but last year, 1944, 74 execu- 
tive agreements were entered into and no 
treaties were ratified. 

Mr, GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Does the gen- 
tleman say that 200 treaties have been 
rejected by the Senate? 

Mr. GOSSETT. Isaid approximately. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. As a matter 
of fact, 15 have been rejected. 

Mr. GOSSETT. I do not have the ex- 
act figures, but the 200 estimate repre- 
sents treaties drawn but not submitted 
because of the two-thirds rule as well 
as actually defeated by vote. x 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Well, those 
are the figures. 

Mr. GOSSETT. I am not talking 
about the ones voted upon alone. - I am 
talking also about those which would 
have been voted upon except for the 
handicap of the two-thirds rule. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairmah, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield. 

Mr. COX. I recognize the fact that 
the gentleman has been a most diligent 
student of this subject, and his argument 
is entitled to serious consideration. 
There are those of us, I dare say, who 
recognize this resolution as one which 
strengthens the position of the execu- 
tive. Iam wondering if in that connec- 
tion the gentleman’s committee consid- 
ered offering a companion resolution 
which would empower the Congress to 
override the veto of the President by’a 
majority vote. As for myself, I confess 
to a reluctance to support this amend- 
ment strengthening the position of the 
Executive when there is no present pros- 
pect of the House being able to consider 
a resolution which would strengthen the 
position of the Congress in that it would 
empower it to override the veto of the 
President by a majority vote. 

Mr.GOSSETT. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that in the first place I am not a 
member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in the second place this com- 
mittee, as I understand, has reported a 
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resolution to permit the overriding of 
vetoes by a simple majority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 7 additional minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GOSSETT. In the third place, I 
submit there is no analogy whatsoever 
between the two-thirds requirement to 
override a veto and the two-thirds re- 
quirement to ratify a treaty. 

Mr. COX. Why is that not an an- 
alogy? 

Mr. GOSSETT. When the President 
vetoes an act of Congress he negates a 
legislative act which we initiate and it 
then takes a two-thirds vote to remove 
his veto. When he initiates a treaty we 
negate his action by one-third plus one 
of the Senate. So in the one instance 
two-thirds is required to remove a nega- 
tive act and in the other it can be done 
by one-third plus one of one branch of 
the Congress. 

The gentleman further said we were 
strengthening the hand of the President. 
That is true, but at the same time we are 
strengthening the hand of the Congress. 
At the present time, to all intents and 
purposes the legislative branch of the 
Government has no hand in treaty mak- 
ing. 

Mr. COX. That directs the argument 
back to one of the gentleman’s earlier 
observations. 

Mr. GOSSETT. This country has been 
helpless and practically impotent in the 
matter of treaty making insofar as 
treaties may be necessary to the foreign 
affairs and international relations of this 
country. 

Mr. COX. That takes the gentleman 
back to the observation he made with 
reference to the Senate’s attitude on the 
question of the ratification of treaties. 
Wherein, in the gentleman’s opinion, 
have events demonstrated that the Sen- 
ate in any single instance made a wrong 
decision? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I am glad to answer 
that, but before I do so may I not say 
that my support of the Sumners resolu- 
tion does not grow out of my fear or hope 
regarding any particular treaty; it sim- 
ply is my earnest desire that we make 
the ratification and negotiation of 
treaties possible. Isay we are impotent, 

But to go back to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion—and that is another issue I wish I 
had time to debate—I will always feel 
that we shamefully turned our back on 
the League of Nations and refused to 
ratify the Treaty of Versailles. We re- 
fused to work with other nations in an 
otganization for peace. Our interna- 
tional dealings have continued to be one 
blunder after another largely because the 
Senate minority’s control over treaties 
forced upon this country a policy of 
isolation. 

There is another thing: Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that time and again Cool- 
idge, Harding, and Roosevelt all urged 
American adherence to the World Court 
and an overwhelming majority of the 
people wanted that done, the last vote on 
that, in 1935, showed the House voting 
302 to. 28 for adherence to the World 
Court but with the Senate voting 52 for 
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to 36 against, thereby defeating adher- 
ence because of the archaic and pre- 
posterous two-thirds rule. 

Mr. COX. I was for adherence to the 
League of Nations, but the Presidents 
whose names the gentleman has men- 
tioned all came ultimately to the conclu- 
sion that the Senate took the right 
position. 

Mr.GOSSETT. Idoubt that seriously. 

Mr. COX. . The record shows that they 
did. 

Mr. GOSSETT, I would have to see 
the record. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Reverting to the 
discussion by the gentleman from 
Georgia as to the fact that the President 
can veto a bill and that it requires a two- 
thirds vote of both branches of Congress 
to pass it over his veto, I certainly agree 
with the gentleman from Texas that the 
situation is not analogous to what we are 
talking about here. 

I ask the gentleman if he does not 
think that to make it analogous this 
would have to be the situation: If the 
Constitution provided that every act and 
every bill that passed in Congress should 
be vetoed by the President so that we 
would have to pass it by a two-thirds 
majority, then it would be analogous. 
That would be the same as saying we 
would have to pass any law by a two- 
thirds majority to start with. Or if the 
Constitution provided that any law the 
President originated must receive a two- 
thirds majority before it could be en- 
acted, it would be analogous. So the 
illustrations given are not analogous. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. Since we elect the 
Senators by a direct vote of the people, 
is it not a fact that when the Senate 
takes action it takes action as the repre- 
sentatives of all the people, which makes 
it less necessary, in my judgment, to 
change the rule now than prior to this 
time? 

Mr. GOSSETT. This is true; but the 
Senate does not act. It is a matter of 
inaction of which we most complain. 
Our sins in the past have been sins of 
omission. Now, let us try to make some 
treaties. If we make mistakes we can 
correct them by the democratic process 
of a majority vote of both Houses of 
Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 1 more 
minute. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield to my colleague 
from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Since I 
do not expect to participate in this de- 
bate, I ask the gentleman to yield for two 
purposes; first, to express my approval 
of this resolution and to register my 
earnest conviction that the resolution is 
right and should be adopted. I hope it 
may be enacted into law. In the second 
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place, I wish to commend the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Gossetr] for the dili- 
gent work he has been doing, covering a 
number of years, in support of this legis- 
lation. I think his efforts have been well 
spent, and I also believe he has convinced 
a great many people that his position is 
sound. 

Mr. GOSSETT. I thank my good and 
able friend from Texas. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) Eighty-seven 
Members are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: : 


[Roll No. 64] 

Barry Hancock Ffei‘er 
Bennett,Mo. Hand Phillips 
Biemiller Harless, Ariz. Ploeser 
Bloom Hart Plumiey 
Bradley, Mich. Healy Price, Fla. 
Buckley Hobbs Price, Ill. 
Butler Holifield Rich 
Canfield Hoimes, Mass. Richards 
Cannon, Fla. Izac Robinson, Utah 
Celler Jackson Roe, Md 
Clements Jarman Roe, N. Y. 

n Kelley, Pa Ryter 
Curley Keogh Sadowski 
Dawson Kilburn Savage 
Dirksen King Sheridan 
Doughton, N. C. Lea Short 
Durham Lesinski Starkcy 
Eaton Luce Stewart 
Flood McGehee Thomason 
Fuller Maloney Torrens 
Fulton Manasrco Vorys, Ohio 
Gavin Maneficid, Walter 
Gifford Mont. Weichel 

Mason White 
Hagen Morgan Wilson 
Hall, Mott Winter 
Leonard W. -Pace Woodrum, Va. 

Halleck Patrick Worley 


Accordingly the Committee rose; end 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. COOPER, 
having resumed the chair, Mr. Bates of 
Kentucky, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration House 
Joint Resolution 60, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he directed the roll to 
be called, when 350 Members responded 
to their names—a quorum—and he sub- 
mitted therewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Committee will resume its sitting. 

Mr. SUMNERS: of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. COOPER, 
having resumed the chair, Mr. BATES of 
Kentucky, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration House 
Joint Resolution 60, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to the making of treaties, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the United States, Mr. Tru- 
man, is in the building and has expressed 
a desire to meet the Members of the 
House of Representatives. I make this 
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brief announcement that the President 
will be glad to meet the Members of the 
House in the Speaker’s office. They will 
file through the door nearest the elevator 
and then out through the Speaker’s outer 
office. As I stated, the President is in the 
Capitol and has expressed a desire to 
meet the Members of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the House stand in recess, subject to 
the call of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 47 min- 
utes p. m.) the House stood in recess, 
subject to the call of the Chair. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 2 
o'clock and 12 minutes p. m. 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
WITH RESPECT TO TREATY RATIFICA- 
TION 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
60, proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relative to 
the making of treaties. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
60 proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution with respect to treaty ratifica- 
tion, with Mr. Bates of Kentucky in the 
chair. 


The Clerk read the title of the reso- 


lution. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, some time ago the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate adopted a resolu- 
tion stating in substance that that body 
would consider no constitutional amend- 
ments until the war was over. In view 
of that and certain other facts, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely regardless of what we 
do here today that this amendment will 
ever become a part of the Constitution 
in time to affect any treaties made to 
meet the needs growing out of this war. 
I submit, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that 
if any of us have any prejudice for or 
against any proposed world order it 
should not enter into our deliberations. 

We are not appearing here as legis- 
lators; we are appearing as Constitu- 
tion makers. We have the same great 
fundamental duty to perform that the 
men did who wrote the Constitution, and 
we should be thinking not in terms of 
days or years but in terms of centuries, 

It is not true that this two-thirds pro- 
vision was an accident; it was very care- 
fully considered. There were sound rea- 
sons for its inclusion in the Constitution, 
and it is my opinion that those reasons 
still exist. 

Mr. Chairman, all I propose to do is 


to suggest briefly the reasons why the ~ 
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two-thirds provision as to treaties should 
remain in the Constitution. 

Students will tell you that in all the 
history of organized society, there have 
been two general types of government. 
First, there has been government of 
men, and second, there has been gov- 
ernment of law. I do not intend to go 
into a discussion of the difference be- 
tween them now, except to say that the 
difference is so fundamental that the 
history of the world is nothing more 
nor less than a record of a struggle 
between them. That is what is going on 
now all over the world. That is what is 
going on now in this country and in the 
days to come will go on in even greater 
degree, 

Mr, Chairman, government of men 
came first. It began in the jungle and 
the caves. The government of law was 
a later development. Sometime in the 
history of the struggle between them the 
government of law took to itself two 
great allies. They were not men. they 
were not nations. They were two great 
philosophies or ideologies, if you wish to 
call them that. 

The first was the common law as de- 
veloped by the Anglo-Saxon people and 
the second was the Christian religion. 
The two have this in common: They were 
based on the dignity of man. They be- 
lieved that the state existed for the in- 
dividual, not the individual for the state. 
They opposed the divine right of kings. 
Without going into that, it is enough to 
say that under the common law we have 
developed machinery to protect man 
against the government, we protect the 
minority against the majority. For in- 
stance, when a man is put on trial for 
his liberty or life, his fate is not decided 
by a majority, not even by a two-thirds 
majority. It must be a unanimous 
verdict. We have provisions in the law 
relating to corporations, with which you 
are familiar, protecting minority stock- 
holders. 

Mr. Chairman, the men who wrote the 
Constitution were familiar with all those 
things and they determined to maintain 
here forever a free government, which 
means a government of law, because no 
government of man has ever led any- 
where but to dictatorship and destruc- 
tion. 

After all what is a constitution? A 
constitution is simply something that we 
write, in our better moments, to protect 
ourselves from ourselves in our worst 
moments. So, in their determination to 
protect the individual and to preserve a 
government of law, they wrote into the 
Constitution not one instance of a two- 
thirds majority requirement but several. 
For instance, they said that we might im- 
peach certain officials of our Govern- 
ment, yet the vote must be by two-thirds. 
This House might expel a Member, but 
the vote must be by two-thirds. We 
might override the President’s veto by a 
two-thirds vote. We might amend the 
Constitution but by a two-thirds vote, 
and then it must be ratified by three- 
fourths of the States. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt if you can find 
a single constitution anywhere that does 
not have in it some place this two-thirds 
provision. Let me call your attention to 
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the Dumbarton Oaks proposal. This is 
chapter V, section 3, of the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposal: aes 

Important decisions of the General As- 
sembly, including recommendations with re- 
spect to the maintenance of international 
peace and security; election of members of 
the security council; election of members of 
the economic and social council; admission 
of members, suspension of the exercise of the 
rights and privileges of members, and expul- 
sion of members; and budgetary questions— 


All this should be done by two-thirds 
majority. under the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposal. 

But there are proponents of this par- 
ticular amendment who will agree to 
two-thirds provisions in other cases, but 
they say there is no reason for it in re- 
gard to treaties. 

In my opinion there are three funda- 
mental reasons that apply with particu- 
lar force to the two-thirds provision in 
regard to treaties. They are these: First, 
the treaty-making power is a broad and 
tremendous and virtually unlimited 
power—right next to the Constitution, 
and in some ways tied in with the Con- 
stitution. The second reason is that the 
treaty-making power is not subject to 
judicial review. The third reason is that 
a treaty will override any law of your 
State; will override any provision of any 
constitution of your State. 

May I say a few words about each of 
these reasons? First, a treaty-making 
power is a broad and an almost unlimited 
power. If you will examine the Constitu- 
tion, you will find that the powers given 
to the Federal Government to deal with 
internal affairs are on a different basis 
than the powers given to that Govern- 
ment to deal with external affairs. For 
example, suppose we wish to legislate on 
a given subject concerning our domestic 
problems. We must find authority to 
legislate expressly written in the Consti- 
tution, or necessarily implied. Suppose 
we wish to legislate or deal or have some 
relations with some foreign government. 
The situation is quite the opposite. The 
Constitution created a sovereign gov- 
ernment, and it took its place in the sov- 
ereign governments of the world with all 
the authority, so far as other govern- 
ments were concerned, that sovereigns 
had at that time under the international 
law; in other words, the Constitution, so 
far as domestic powers are concerned, is 
a delegation of power to the Congress, 
So far as foreign affairs are concerned, it 
is a limitation of power. 

I think I can express that better if I 
read you a statement by our Supreme 
Court in the case of United States v. the 
eae Export Co. (299 U. S. 
304). 

I wish it were possible for every Mem- 
ber to read that case before voting on 
this resolution. Here is a quotation from 
it: 

The investment of the Federal Govern- 
ment with the powers of external sovereignty 
did not depend upon the affirmative grants 
of the Constitution. The powers to declare 
and wage war, to conclude peace, to make 
treaties, to maintain diplomatic relations 
with other sovereignties, if they had never 
been mentioned in the Constitution, would 
have vested in the Federal Government as 
necessary concomitants of nationality. 
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Our forefathers knew that. They 
knew that by the act of bringing forth 
a sovereign power that power was clothed 
with all the sovereign powers that were 
known in those days, and they sought 
to put a limit on it. They sought to di- 
rect these various powers, so they pro- 
vided, for example, that only Congress 
could declare war, that only Congress 
could regulate immigration, that only 
Congress could regulate trade with other 
nations. 

Then they came to treaty provisions, 
the great fundamental power. They de- 
bated, as you will remember, giving that 
power exclusively to the Senate, and then 
decided that the work of negotiating a 
treaty was a job for the executive branch, 
so they put it there but provided that 
it must be ratified and confirmed by a 
two-thirds vote in the Senate. 

The next thing I wish to mention is 
that treaties are not subject to judicial 
review. Suppose this Congress should 
make a mistake. Suppose in our domes- 
tic affairs we should pass some law be- 
yond cur constitutional authority. The 
people have a remedy. They can go to 
the court, and the court, if it. does its 
duty, will declare the law in contraven- 
tion of the Constitution. But as you 
know, the court has declared that certain 
questions are political questions, using 
now the word “political” in its broad 
sense, political questions that the court 
will not interfere with, and treaties fall in 
that elass. For example, suppose we 
should make a treaty with Great Britain 
adopting the provisions of Union Now, 
admitting them to citizenship and ac- 
cepting citizenship in the British Empire, 
who would protect the Nation from that? 
Ido not know. Certainly not the courts; 
of that you may rest assured. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. I agree with the gentle- 
man that treaties are not the subject of 
judicial review, but suppose a treaty such 
as the one mentioned by the gentleman 
should be adopted today, under our pres- 
ent arrangement of requiring two-thirds 
concurrence of the Senate; there would 
still be no appeal for any judicial review. 
We would not change that situation at all 
by bringing the House in. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. That is cor- 
rect, but that is one reason we have 
now a requirement for a two-thirds vote 
instead of a majority, because we have 
no judicial review. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 
> Mr. OHARA. I think the gentleman 
is making an excellent and a logical 
statement. It was suggested here by one 
of the speakers today that if we make a 
mistake on one of these treaties, even 
if it is a majority mistake, it can be 
easily corrected. The gentleman knows, 
of course, that that is not true, that 
after we once make a treaty we are deal- 
ing with the action of the parliamentary 
body of another Government, which may 
not have the same view of the mistake 
that was made that we have. 
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Mr, GWYNNE of Iowa. That is cor- 
rect. A treaty is a contract between two 
sovereign powers. Of course, the coun- 
try does have the power to renege on its 
obligations and run the risk of war if 
it chooses to do so. 

Let me get to one other feature that 
I think is very important, one other 
reason why this two-thirds provision 
must be maintained. 

A treaty overrides any State law or 
any provision in your State constitutions, 
make no mistake about it whatever. 
That was well understocd when our 
fathers wrote the Constitution. For ex- 
ample, they hed two illustrations of it 
right there. Here were the Southern 
States, at that time interested in navi- 
gation on the Mississippi. They feared 
that the National Government, that is 
a majority, becoming forgetful of the 
rights of the southern group, would 
make a treat; with Spain or France 
which would be detrimental to the South 
as to navigation on the Mississippi. 
Here was the New England group, inter- 
ested in fisheries, afraid that the country 
or a majority thereof might make some 
treaty with Britain which would be detri- 
mental to the interests of New England 
in the fishery business. 

That they were entirely correct in 
their views that a treaty will override 
any State law or any State constitution 
was pointed out by the Supreme Court 
in the first decade of our existence. 
Here is the case of Ware v. Hylton (8 
Wheaton 464). In that case the Su- 
preme Court said this: . 

A treaty can totally annihilate any part of 


the Constitution of any of the individual 
States that is contrary to the treaty. 


We have had some instances of that, 
and before you turn over your States’ 
rights and the power of your State to 
regulate itself to a majority of this coun- 
try, you should look at some of the cases 
that already have been decided. 

Virginia had a statute which said no 
alien could inherit property there. The 
Federal Government entered into a 
treaty with Switzerland saying their na- 
tionals had the right to inherit property 
and the treaty overrode the statute. 
Some of the Western States, as you know, 
have had their problems with certain 
Oriental peoples. So a certain Western 
State passed a law some time ago pro- 
viding that no alien should engage in the 
business of a pawnbroker. Well, along 
came the Federal Government and ne- 
gotiated a treaty with this nation which 
gives their nationals living here the right 
to enter business the same as a citizen; 
and that treaty overrode the State stat- 
ute. Suppose this were to happen. You 
know, we have people in this country 
who seem to feel that the solution of the 
great problems of the world is for this 
great country to give away our liberties, 
to give away property that we have ac- 
cumulated and which our forefathers had 
accumulated by years of hard work. 
Suppose the people with that view should 
elect a President and should elect a ma- 
jority in this Congress and suppose they 
should take a look at India—India with 
its teeming millions—and get the notion 
that the solution of the problems of the 
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world would be to bring a lot of people 
here from India and settle them out in 
the Midwest where there is a lot of land 
and give them rights, for example, which 
the State of Iowa does not give its citi- 
zens. It could do it under a treaty. It 
has been decided by the courts. I want 
to call your attention in that connection 
to the case of Todok v. Union State 
Bank (281 U. S. 449). This is what they 
tell you. While that particular feature 
was not involved in the actual decision 
and what I cite here is dictum in the 
case, it indicates what the court believes 
about the tremendous power of the Fed- 
eral Government in negotiating a treaty. 
The quotation is as follows: 

Treaties in safeguarding important rights 
in the interest of reciprocal benficial rela- 
tions may by their express terms afford a 
measure of protection to aliens which citi- 
zens of one or both of the parties may not 
be able to demand against their own gov- 
ernments, 


As against these reasons for retaining 
this two-thirds provision, which is some 
measure of protection to the individual, 
some measure of protection to the State, 
and some measure of protection to the 
different group interests in this country 
and sectional interests which we have 
and recognize, what do the proponents 
say? Why, they say the present provi- 
sion has been a failure. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The time of. the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to my col- 
league. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. They are go- 
ing to recite to you certain treaties which 
were turned down by the Senate. If they 
do, we intend, if we can get the time, 
to give you the history of each and every 
treaty they discuss. But here is the 
over-all picture. This is a list prepared 
by Professor Daingerfield covering the 
period from 1789 to 1928. During that 
period 820 treaties were signed by the 
United States. Twenty-four were never 
submitted to the Senate by the State De- 
partment. Nine were withdrawn by the 
President, a total of 33. Now that is in- 
teresting, is it not? ‘Thirty-three trea- 
ties after they had been made were, for 
one reason or another; not urged further. 
Therefore, that leaves 787 which were 
submitted. Out of that, 47 were never 
acted on, which is less than 6 percent. 
Fifteen were rejected; that is less than 2 
percent. One hundred and sixty-two 
were amended, which is about 20 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of that record, 
in view of the dangers that the future 
might bring to us, why do we at this 
time, when everyone’s mind is taken up 
with the problems before us now, waste 
time with this thing? I think the great- 
est argument that can be made against 
this resolution is written down in the 
Book that in my judgment is the greatest 
Book on statecraft ever written, the Holy 
Bible. It says something like this, “Re- 
move not the ancient landmarks that the 
fathers have plaeed before you.” 

Mr, GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 3 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Iyield. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. A majority of 
Congress has the right to declare war. 
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Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. But one-third of 
the Senate can say we canont make the 
peace. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa.~ Oh, well, that 
argument has been made many times. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. It has been decided 
time and time again that a majority of 
Congress has the right to make peace, 
just as it has to declare war. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. That is cor- 
rect, and it has done so. They have 
adopted provisions declaring that the 
war is ended. The Congress usually de- 
clares war because of some activity that 
has gone on already. The peace is 
brought about, as this one is being 
brought about, by our soldiers and sailors 
who are actually fighting the war. They 
are the ones who bring the peace to us. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to express ap- 
preciation for the high order of states- 
manship with which this discussion has 
been conducted.: We have listened to 
two illuminating, informative, clear 
statements. I suppose each Member of 
the House present today is conscious of 
the tremendous responsibility which rests 
upon each one of us. There cannot be 
any partisanship in a situation like this, 
of course. There cannot be any playing 
to the galleries. I suppose everybody 
realizes that at this hour the mightiest 
issues of the ages are impending. . Much 
depends upon the wisdom, devotion, pa- 
triotism, and clear vision of the men and 
women who are assembled in this cham- 
ber today. It is with a full realization 
of that responsibility that I stand before 
you at this time to make the best effort I 
can to help bring the issues here involved 
to. a clear understanding of the Members 
of the House who have not had original 
responsibility in studying this matter and 
in drafting this proposed amendment to 
the Constitution. 

I agree thoroughly with all those who 
appreciate how serious a matter it is to 
propose amendments to the Constitution. 

I did not introduce the first resolution. 
My inclination was to be opposed to it. 
But the more I examined, the more seri- 
ous consideration I gave, the more I be- 
came convinced that this amendment 
ought to be adopted. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] made a 
very clear statement as to what is before 
us. There are two things. First, ought 
the House of Representatives to have 
responsibility, ought it to participate in 
determining the treaties which bind the 
people of the Nation and affect the 
world? It is very difficult, it seems to 
me, to support the contrary proposition 
with regard to the House of Representa- 
tives. This House of Representatives is 
a house of representatives. As nearly as 
it is possible under our system of gov- 
ernment it is the American people assem- 
bled right here today, Will anybody say 
that the House of Representatives ought 
not to have a voice, has no responsibility 
in the nature of our system of govern- 
ment, in the determination of treaties? 
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Its Members are closer to the people than 
the Members of the other Chamber, 
They have small constituencies. Fur- 
thermore, the history of democratic gov- 
ernment, the pattern of the functioning 
machinery of democratic government, 
shows a remarkable uniformity of a two- 
house legislative policy-fixing agency. 
Such a structure, it is agreed, contributes 
to efficiency and security. At this point 
may I direct attention to the fact that 
this which it is proposed to amend is not 
a part of the more basic provisions of the 
Constitution. 

An independent judiciary, an inde- 
pendent legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment, the provisions which make up 
our Bill of Rights, came from God. They 
are founded in Nature; they inhered in 
Nature anterior to any possible precept. 
They originated out of necessity. They 
have evolved through the process of the 
ages, developed by experience, among a 
people peculiarly gifted with the genius 
of government. Such as these are our 
ancient landmarks. There are also other 
provisions in the Constitution whose of- 
fice it is to implement those provisions, 
They are the acts of men; they repre- 
sent the judgment of men and only men, 
It is such a provision as that which we 
here propose fo amend. 

The men who framed the Federal Con- 
stitution were men just as we are men, 
As the distinguished gentleman who pre- 
ceded me stated, in shaping the provision 
proposed to be amended, these men were 
dealing with a concrete situation and 
specific problems. The Southern States 
were concerned about navigation on the 
Mississippi River, the Eastern States with 
regard to fisheries. But that was not all. 
These States were then only an embry- 
onic nation. They were in the cross- 
fire between Great Britain, of which we 
had been a part and from which our in- 
stitutions had come, and France, with- 
out whose assistance they could not have 
won their independence. Considering 
these circumstances, this handicap upon 
the treaty-making power may have been 
a wise provision. It was a provision of 
men devised and designed in the main to 
deal with a practical problem of imme- 
diate but not necessarily permanent im- 
portance. It ought not to be retained. It 
is out of harmony with the sort of Gov- 
ernment we are trying to operate. It 
does not fit in with the rest of the gov- 
ernmental machinery. 

Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to Samuel 
Kercheval on July 12, 1816, said: 

A departure from principle in one instance 
becomes a precedent for a second; that sec- 
ond for a third; and so on, till the bulk of the 
society is reduced to be mere automatons of 
misery. 


We all agree with that. But, continu- 
ing, Mr. Jefferson said—and he seemed 
to have been speaking to us: 


Some men look at constitutions with sanc- 
timonious reverence, and deem them like the 
Ark of the Covenant, too sacred to be touched. 
They ascribe to the men of the preceding 
age a wisdom more than human, and sup- 
pose what they did to be beyond amend- 
ment. I knew that age well; I belonged to 
it, and labored with it. It deserved well of 
its country. It was very like the present, but 
without the experience of the present; and 
40 years experience in government is worth 
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@ century of book reading; and this they 
would say themselves, were they to rise from 
the dead. I am certainly not an advocate 
for frequent and untried changes in laws 
and constitutions. I think moderate im- 
perfections had better be borne with; be- 
cause, when once known, we accommodate 
ourselves to them, and find practical means 
of correcting their ill effects. But I know 
also that laws and institutions must go hand 
in hand with the progress of the human 
mind. 


Let us see what we were then. The 
people who sat in the Constitutional 
Convention at that time were isolated. 
A wide, wide ocean separated them. 
They could choose whether or not they 
would remain isolated. - We cannot make 
that choice. The application of steam, 
electricity, and gasoline has wiped out 
our isolation and here we stand jammed 
right up against the other nations of the 
world. 

Twice in a quarter of a century we 
have crossed the ocean to engage in the 
most gigantic struggles of all times. We 
did it under the existing Constitution. 

I have no responsibilfty except to do my 
best. You and I as servants of a great 
participating nation have a new respon- 
sibility as government, some form of au- 
thoritative government, is projecting it- 
self into that realm that lies between the - 
governments of the world. Do not make 
any mistake about that. Governments 
are agencies of the people but the people 
are also agents of government and have 
to do its work. It is fixed by human ne- 
cessity that there shall be government. 
We have reached the point where the 
necessity of the world has fixed it; do not 
make any mistake about that, that some 
sort of authoritative government is going 
to project itself, is projecting itself, into 
that realm that lies between the govern- 
ments of the world, a sort of no man’s 
land, the breeding place of most of the 
world’s wars. It is not something that 
we can choose about. 

The more important treaties that are 
going to be made in the future will be 
more in the nature of legislation than 
treaties under the old conditions. We 
are going to have to sit in the Council 
of the World. We are moving toward 
the realization of that dream, I hope, of 
Tennyson, which he described over a 
hundred years ago in this language: 

For I dipt into the future, far as human eye 
could see, 

Saw the vision of the world. and all the won- 
der that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies 
of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 
there rain’d a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in 
the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the 
south wind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging 
through the thunderstorm; 


Till the war drum throbb'd no longer, and 
the battle flags were furl'd 

In the parliament of man, the federation of 
the world. 


There the common sense of most shall hold a 
fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in 
universal law, 
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Centuries may intervene before the 
realization of that dream, but the lash is 
on the backs of the nations of the earth, 
driving them to the discharge of neg- 
lected duty. The determination of what 
we are to do in this terrible situation 
where the hope of the ages to reduce wars 
is involved is not a thing to be left to 
one-third of the Senate plus one. Sup- 
pose we were writing a constitution now, 
dealing with our share of responsibility in 
dealing with the stupendous problems of 
this Nation. Would we create one legisla- 
tive body to deal with them and then pro- 
vide that one-third of that body plus one 
should speak the voice of the Nation, be 
the keeper of its power? You would not 
do it, make it possible for one-third of 
the Senate plus one to hinder the will 
and the purpose of a great free Nation. 
You would not do it. Nobody would do 
it. If we were writing the Constitution 
now, we would not do it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
genileman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. I have listened atten- 
tively to the distinguished gentleman’s 
presentation of this very important sub- 
ject, but one matter has occurred to me 
that I should like to have the gentleman 
discuss, because I know he is able to 
discuss it. We are engaged in a great 
conference among the nations out in San 
Francisco. It is the hope of the people 
of the world that there will come out of 
that conference a structure for world 
organization designed to preserve the 
peace of the world. Whatever may be 
the ultimate determination of that con- 
ference, that will require the approval 
and acceptance by the Senate of the 
United States by a two-thirds vote, will 
it not? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
rect. 

Mr. KEEFE. Assume that such a pro- 
posal is ratified by the Senate of the 
United States and the other nations of 
the world and becomes operative, will the 
gentleman discuss for a few moments 
the field of international relations that 
would call upon the House and Senate 
for action after ratification of the world 
organization? What would be the field 
in which we could operate, in which the 
House and the Senate might be called 
upon for ratification if this amendment 
were adopted? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I understand 
the gentleman’s question and appreciate 
it. It is a pertinent question. May I 
make this statement, and I am not pre- 
suming to be a prophet. In my judg- 
ment, judging from history and the na- 
ture of the evolution of government, the 
convention that is now meeting in San 
Francisco will not be able to do more at 
this time perhaps than to move the pur- 
pose and to somè degree the power of 
the nations of the earth into this gov- 
ernment that I mentioned awhile ago 
that is now attempting to enter that 
realm that lies between the governments 
of the world, that sort of “no man’s 
land” to which I have referred. 

This will be the beginning only. It 
may not be even a beginning, in which 
there will be no interruption of effort to 
go forward. Nobody can know. 


That is cor- 
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Permit me to illustrate what I mean. 


- When we started in America moving to- 


ward the establishment of a federation, 
as established by this Constitution, as I 
mentioned a while ago, we passed 
through the first stage, that of a confed- 
eracy. The States confederated and 
fought the battles of the Revolution as 
confederates. They would not then go 
so far as they were willing to go later on. 
In this embryonic thing in process of ges- 
tation at San Francisco, if it should come 
alive to birth, will be a sort of government 
for the world. Then for years and years 
and years—nobody knows how long, leg- 
islative bodies are going to be grappling 
with the problems which are rising out of 
this attempt to establish a better method 
than war affords to settle international 
disputes. I think it is very important, 
as soon as we can, to equip ourselves 
constitutionally so that the House of 
Representatives, representing the peo- 
ple, will have a direct voice in what this 
Government shall have to do in relation 
to whatever international government 
will have been developed, or rather will 


- be in process of developing. DoI answer 


the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman has an- 
swered me most generally, but I must 
confess he does not approach the discus- 
sion from the point of view which I 
would like to have him discuss it. I am 
assuming that the fundamentals.of Dum- 
barton Oaks are adopted at the San 
Francisco Conference which proposes to 
set up a council vested with certain 
powers and an assembly vested with cer- 
tain authority and to establish an inter- 
national court. If we have such a pro- 
gram, we approve it with the knowledge 
that that organization is going to func- 
tion in the field which we have then set 
apart for it to function in. I would like 
to ask the gentleman, What are these bi- 


' lateral arrangements that one nation 


could enter into with another, separate 
and apart from the arrangement that 
might be approved either by the coun- 
cil or by the assembly of the new league 
upon which this House and the Senate 
would be called upon for ratification? 
I would like to ask the gentleman, if he 
would, to address himself to that par- 
ticular subject. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Of course, I 
do not know what will be required in the 
future, but it seems clear to me there 
will: be no such surrender of sovereignty 
or national responsibility as will remove 
the Congress from either power or re- 
sponsibility. I will try to illustrate what 
I have in mind, although I may not be 
able to express it exactly. You are going 
to have the same sort of need by the par- 
ticipating nations for further legislation 
which in this country the States had 
under the Articles of Confederation and 
even after we adopted the Constitution 
of the United States. Although the situ- 
ation is not exactly similar, does that an- 
swer the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman, may I not 
ask the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas if it is not a fact that the adoption 
of the pending resolution would not in- 
crease either the power or the responsi- 
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bility of this House in regard to the vital 
question propounded by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin? 
Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. As I under- 
stand the question of the gentleman 
from West Virginia, I agree with that. 
Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 
Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 
Mr. HINSHAW. In view of the fact 
that several of my colleagues are not 
aware of the fact that it requires two- 
thirds majority in both the House and 
the Senate to agree to a proposal such 


~as is here before us, I think the gentle- 


man would do well to explain that to the 
House. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I cannot, 
by any explanation, change the Con- 
stitution with regard to the number re- 
quired to approve this resolution. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. I fully agree with the 
gentleman that perfection cannot be 


‘attained in the organization of the world 
“organization at San Francisco and that 


it may take years for that organization 
to perfect itself. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
right. 

Mr. KEEFE. But Iam asking the gen- 
tleman to tell us what part this House or 
the Senate will have in perfecting the 
organization of the international organ- 
ization. Once that is set up, will that 
not be the work of the organization itself, 
the World Court, the Council and the 
Assembly? Will they not be the organ- 
ization that will be called upon to make 
these perfections which the gentleman 
has discussed? I am frank to say I fail 
to see where this Congress will be called 
upon to make ratification of bilateral 
agreements with other nations in the 
event we are so fortunate as to have an 
international organization to which we 
will commit that power and delegate it, 
if we ratify the program adopted at Dum- 
barton Oaks. I may be wrong. I am 
hopeful the gentleman will clear that-up, 
because I think many Members of the 
House would be interested to have the 
gentleman’s reaction on that specific 
phase of the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 additional minutes. 
I am sorry I have misunderstood the 
gentleman’s question. The House could 
not have directly to do with the proceed- 
ing of what may be initiated at San 
Francisco provided the Senate ratifies 
the treaty which binds us in agreement 
of what is done there. I donot know just 
what, when, or how, but I do know that 
from time to time what is agreed to will 
have to be modified and the assent of the 
participating nations will have to be 
obtained. 

I may say, however, if the position of 
those opposed to this resolution prevails, 
of course, the House will not have any- 
thing to do with it. I think it is impor- 
tant that in the future dealing with 
these problems, the House should have 
@ voice. If you should take away the 
two-thirds requirement with regard to 
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the Senate and merely have a majority 
of the Senate to ratify you would be 
lacking in the safety and in the protec- 
tion that would obtain if after that Sen- 
ate by a majority had acted, you would 
then bring the matter to the House and 
have the House act. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In connection 
with the inquiry made by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Kerre], may I call 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that the treaty-making power is not only 
the power to ratify but to advise. The 
Senate can advise, and there have been 
occasions, as the gentleman knows, 
where the Senate has, in connection with 
foreign affairs, by proper resolution ad- 
vised the President of the views of the 
Senate, and invariably those views have 
been carried out. What I haye in mind 
is that after the Conference at San Fran- 
cisco and any subsequent ones have 
agreed, and the Senate has ratified, then 
there would be an important element 
outside of other treaties which would not 
be related to the peace treaty. The 
House and Senate would play an impor- 
tant factor in connection with the in- 
ternational organization, under the con- 
stitutional power to advise. Certainly 
the House should have a voice in that. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. I am not asking these 
questions because of a conviction one 
way or the other. I am seeking light on 
this proposition, and I am trying to in- 
telligently ask questions that will develop 
some thought that I know is in the minds 
of many Members of this House. 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. I appreciate 
that. The gentleman is doing a good 
service. 

Mr. KEEFE. The thing I am inter- 
ested in is this: This advice proposition 
is in the realm of the nebulous. As far 
as I am concerned, I hope and pray that 
this Conference at San Francisco will 
bring forth to the world at the very ear- 
liest moment the unanimous ratification 
of an organization that will carry out the 
purposes and functions that were funda- 
mentally established at Dumbarton Oaks. 
That is in my heart. All right. Now it 
stands in the realm of reason to believe 
that if that is accomplished it will be 
accomplished with comparative speed. 
We hope and expect it will be done with- 
in the period of a few months at the out- 
side. If they do that and it comes back 
to the Congress of the United States for 
ratification the Senate of the United 
States will be the body that will be called 
upon to ratify it unless it were. possible 
to have this resolution passed in the 
House, passed in the Senate, sent back 
for ratification, and ratified by 36 States. 
It does not impress me in the realm of 
realistic thinking to believe that it is 
possible to effect the passage of this leg- 
islation and get this proposed amend- 
ment ratified in time to have the House 
called upon to pass upon any proposal 
adopted at Dumbarton Oaks. 

The question is, if that thinking is cor- 
rect and if Iam realistic up to that point: 
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What is the thing in the future then, 
outside of this nebulous field of advice 
that the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts has talked about, what is 
the thing that the House and the Senate 
may be called upon in the future, assum- 
ing the establishment of an international 
organization, to deal with? That will be 
the job of that organization, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I have the 
gentleman's question. 

Mr. KEEFE. Ihave tried to make that 
plain to my friend from Texas, and I sin- 
cerely and honestly am seeking light 
upon that proposition. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. My friend 
is endeavoring to the best of his ability 
and my poor receptive capacity to get 
across a very important question; and 
I have been trying to the best of my abil- 
ity to give him what I think is the cor- 
rect answer. I cannot say more than to 
say I am certain that when San Fran- 
cisco shall have finished its work, and the 
Senate shall have ratified, if it does, the 
responsibility and power and work of this 
Government will not have been finished. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has age’ 1 expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield my- 
self 10 additional minutes. 

If this is really launched in San Fran- 
cisco, for a long, long time developing, 
facilitating, and implementing the thing 
that is launched will be challenging not 
only the statesmanship of the House and 
the Senate but of the world. I do not 
quite understand the Member of the 
House who does not want to participate 
in the discharge of that duty. Is there 
a Member in this House on either side 
who does not literally know beyond per- 
adventure of doubt if this thing is 
launched in San Francisco—really 
launched—that the problems in govern- 
mental responsibility that grow out of its 
operation will for centuries maybe chal- 
lenge the genius of the statesmanship of 
the world? Does anybody doubt that? 
Does anybody believe that authoritative 
government can enter the realm that lies 
between the governments of the world 
and not require the thinking and the 
effort of as great statesmanship as the 
ages have produced? Whether we can 
meet that problem I do not know, but 
we have got the challenge of it. We are 
not, of course, responsible for what the 
Senate does, but we are responsible for 
what we do and we have got to face the 
job today. 

It is a tremendous responsibility, Mr. 
Chairman, for the membership of this 
House to agree that in the great chal- 
lenging days to come, that one-third of 
the Senate plus one may determine, may 
speak the voice and the power and re- 
sponsibility of this Nation in a great 
world crisis such as we are in at the pres- 
ent time. I have more confidence in the 
people of the country and more confi- 
dence in the Members of the House, 

Mr. GOSSETT, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
my colleague from Texas. 

Mr. GOSSETT. I just want to further 
answer the distinguished gentleman from 
Wisconsin, One of the big arguments 
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now going on in San Francisco and one 
of the things that the delegates are tak- 
ing great care to make clear is that they 
are not going to get perfection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Of course. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Let us not insist on 
perfection because we will be implement- 
ing, changing, and revising this thing by 
treaty later. We will have multiplied 
treaties, dozens of them, which it will be 
essential for this country to ratify in or- 
der to perfect this organization. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. If anybody 
out there have said they thought they 
were going to have perfection they have 
demonstrated they do not have sense 
enough to be there. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

.Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Is it not also true 
that it has been made perfectly clear that 
what is taking place at San Francisco is 
not the formation of a treaty? It is only 
an attempt to set up the start of an or- 
ganization, A treaty cannot be made 
until long, long after the war is over, and 
for many, many years through the cen- 
turies there will be treaties. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Of course. 
I have been trying to say that over and 
over again, and I appreciate any help 
anyone ‘can give to me in trying to get 
across the idea. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The very distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas and his 
equally distinguished committee have 
done me the honor of hearing two of my 
resolutions which plead for this same 
idea—resolutions which need not be 
agreed to by any other nation, but only 
by the two Houses of Congress and the 
President, which will accomplish very 
much the same objective that the gentle- 
man has in mind; that is, merely by legis- 
lative act. If there is any failure on the 
part of this body and the other body by 
& two-thirds vote to adopt the present 
resolution, I hope the gentleman will do 
me the honor of further attending to the 
resolution I have introduced. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentle- 
man from California has done some very 
constructive thinking and he has made 
some progress in a very commendable 
way. 2 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the- 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am not an authority 
on the question being discussed right 
now, but like most every other Member 
of Congress I am anxious to study, learn, 
and fit myself to pass upon these ques- 
tions. To clear up the question which 
the gentleman from Wisconsin asks may 
I ask this question: Will not the posi- 
tion of the United States Government in 
relation to the world or the international 
assembly be comparable to the State 
governments of these United States in 
relation to the Congress of the United 
States? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
some similarity. 


There is 
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Mr. JENSEN. We are going to have 
something like 40 nations in the inter- 
national assembly. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. We have 48 States in 
the United States. So I can visualize the 
same condition or the same prerogatives 
the States have as related to the Pederal 
Government that we will have under the 
Dumbarton Oaks and the San Francisco 
Conference plan of international affairs 
in relation to world affairs. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. There is 
some similarity. 

Mr, ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS or Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I do not 
think anyone on the floor disagrees with 
the proposition that the House ought to 
participate in the ratification of treaties. 
The only thing disturbing me is whether 
or not we should abrogate the two-thirds 
rule. May I say that I have the greatest 
respect for the opinion of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman. I have great respect for him. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. My question 
is, Does the gentleman feel that partici- 
pation by the House in a majority vote 
would give sufficient protection to justify 
the abrogation of the two-thirds rule? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. My answer, 
if I answer “Yes” or “No,” would be “Yes.” 
I would not be willing to abrogate a two- 
thirds vote in the Senate if we did not 
have the additional safeguard and se- 
curity which would result from having 
another House consider and act on the 
matter also. 

In making a treaty you would have the 
President, you would have the Senate, 
and you would have the House. 

The Congress, with regard to many of 
these provisions that go into treaties 
wculd have the power by simple legisla- 
tion to negative them. That would be 
especially true with regard to provisions 
in a treaty that required appropriations. 
The House could do that by itself if it 
is the logical thing, for that agency of 
the Government which would have that 
power, by its refusal to appropriate 
moneys to implement a treaty, to have 
something to say in regard to making 
treaties. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, Joint 
Resolution 60, now before us, is of the 
greatest importance. If this resolution 
is adopted by the Congress, it will chart 
the course into the several States for a 
Constitutional amendment on the sole 
subject of ratifying treaties. Practically 
all of the Members are entirely familiar 
with the provision of our Constitution re- 
lating to the making, or ratifying, of all 
treaties—but in order that we may again 
familiarize ourselves with the exact con- 
stitutional phraseology, I here quote 
from article II, section 2, of our Constitu- 
tion, which reads as follows: 


; He— 


| Referring to the President— 


shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, pro- 
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vided two thirds of the Senators present 
concur, 


The provision was written into our 
Constitution by the founding fathers, 
after much study and careful delibera- 
tion. One of the outstanding and pre- 
dominating features of our Constitution, 
to which we all reflect at this moment, is 
that in all highly important matters— 
matters of the highest import to our peo- 
ple and to our country—a number great- 
er than a majority is required before 
such question is determined in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. Chairman, may I refer to some of 
those instances in which a vote by a num- 
ber greater than a majority is required 
under our Constitution, and in this con- 
nection I wish to direct your attention to 
the provision contained in article I, sec- 
tion 5, of our Constitution, in which pro- 
vision is made for Congress to expel one 
of its Members. In this extraordinary 
proceeding, in which the honor, integrity, 
and the good name of the Member is in- 
volved, a two-thirds vote is required be- 
fore such Member may be expelled. This 
is a matter of high importance. Again, 
may I call to your attention that in all 
impeachment proceedings, in which the 
reputation, the honor, and the good name 
of the accused person is involved, which 
is referred to in article I, section 3, of our 
Constitution, a two-thirds vote is re- 
quired before a conviction may be had. 
This is a very important matter, because 
the future progress of any person so 
charged is at stake in such proceeding. 
That is not all, because all are very fa- 
miliar with the very important question 
of overriding a Presidential veto, where 
the Chief Executive places his own will 
and judgment against the expression of 
the Representatives of the people- -this 
is always a question of great impor- 
tance—but before that veto may be over- 
ridden, and set aside, a two-thirds vote 
is required. That provision may be 
found in article I, section 7, of our Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman 
add to the information he has so ably 
given to the House the fact that an 
amendment to the Constitition itself is 
considered to be a very solemn act and, 
hence, on bills such as this, requires a 
two-thirds vote in both Houses before 
it is submitted to the States. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to thank the 
gentleman. I have referred previously 
to the importance of this legislation. Of 
course, in matters of this character 
where the question involved is that of 
amending the Constitution, a two-thirds 
vote is required in this House just as a 
two-thirds vote is required in amending 
the Constitution itself. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to my friend 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It not 
only requires a two-thirds vote to sub- 
mit the amendment, but it requires 
three-fourths of the States without re- 
gard to their size and population to 
approve it, 
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Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. 

There is no effort here to abolish the 
two-thirds rule in either one, or any, 
of those requirements, but the sole pur- 
pose involved in the pending resolution 
is to abolish the two-thirds rule relating 
to the ratification of treaties. In each 
one of the instances, cited above, the 
framers of our Constitution regarded 
those matters to be of the greatest im- 
portance—in fact, of greater importance 
than the casting of votes upon legisla- 
tive matters—hence the two-thirds vote 
was required and a higher degree of cer- 
tainty as to its correctness was fixed in 
those matters rather than a mere ma- 
jority vote. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no problem 
coming before our Government, its high- 
est officials and those entrusted with giv- 
ing their consent and approval thereto, 
of greater importance than the ratifica- 
tion of treaties. The peace and progress 
of our Nation in the future, or war, de- 
struction, and devastation of our coun- 
try, may well be involved in our treaties. 
The framers of our Constitution recog- 
nized the high importance of these com- 
pacts—these laws, if you please—because 
a treaty becomes a law, when ratified, 
and it has the force and effect of law 
over our several States, and our people, 
because all are firmly bound by the terms 
of such covenant. Therefore, the rati- 
fication of a treaty is a matter of the 
very highest importance, it binds our Na- 
tion completely with other nations with 
whom the treaty was made. Our prog- 
ress, our commerce, our security, and our 
well being is involved in the terms of the 
treaty. 

It has been argued, now and hereto- 
fore, that since a majority vote of both 
Houses of Congress is sufficient to declare 
war, that same method should be fol- 
lowed in making peace and ratifying 
treaties with other nations. In my hum- 
ble cpinion that argument falls by its 
own weight, because there is a vast dif- 
ference between the two. The declara- 
tion of war is an emergency measure for 
our temporary security. War is not a 
permanent thing. A war must end, be- 
cause the manpower and the finances of 
nations will not permit an endless war. 
War is only temporary, and the declara- 
tion of war comes as an extreme emer- 
gency, something which must be done 
quickly for the security of our people, and 
to safeguard their possessions. But, the 
declaration of peace, the treaties which 
are made between and among nations 
respecting our future is a permanent 
compact and commitment. 

The treaty is the pronouncement of a 
policy which will endure through time 
and which leads us into the distant 
future. This is a matter of the highest 
importance to our Nation, and to our 
people. 

A treaty cannot be set aside by act of 
Congress because there is another na- 
tion or other nations involved. They 
must approve. But if we arbitrarily 
withdraw from a treaty, disaster might 
well be the result. War might be the re- 
sult. From the very outset of our Gov- 
ernment down to the present moment a 
two-thirds vote of the Senate, a vote 
larger than a mere majority, has been 
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required to ratify all treaties. Those 
great men who solemnly engaged in 
drafting our Constitution recognized the 
fact that treaties were to be made by the 
President, “with the advice and consent 
of the Senate,” and they provided that a 
two-thirds vote of the Senators present 
should concur. 

Our Senators, an equal number from 
each State in the Union, regardless of 
the size or population of the State, repre- 
sent the several States in this great legis- 
lative body. The several States have a 
direct interest in every treaty made and 
entered into by this Nation. We must at 
all times remember that we are a Nation 
consisting of 48 separate States, and the 
rights of each separate State must be 
carefully guarded in the making of treat- 
ties. Therefore, the framers of our Con- 
stitution made the ratification of treaties 
subject to the will and determination of 
the representatives of the several States— 
the United States Senators. Thus—and 
rightfully so—the Constitution contains 
the provision that treaties shall be made 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will my distinguished friend yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Does my dis- 
tinguished friend regard making a treaty 
more importanj than declaring war? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to thank the 
gentleman for that suggestion. I think 
treaties carry us far into the future. 
Posterity is bound by the terms and pro- 
visions of a treaty, while a declaration 
of war comes on suddenly. Yes. War 
is an emergency. We must meet it. We 
must protect the people, and a declara- 
tion of war is for that purpose. But 
when you think about the long course 
ahead in the future years over which a 
treaty spans, I think it is of very great 
importance, because that may mean 
progress or destruction to a nation and 
to a people. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to my friend, 
a member of the committee. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. A treaty 
itself may have the seeds of war, not only 
one war but many wars. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to thank the 
gentieman for that observation. 

Mr, Chairman, may I digress at this 
point and make a suggestion which I 
deem to be entirely pertinent. It is my 
considered opinion that the present is a 
most inopportune time to undertake such 
a radical and complete change in our 
Constitution. If the other body declines 
to act upon this highly important mat- 
ter, during this war, which information 
has been so disclosed by the press, then 
we are engaged in the debate of a moot 
question. But, pursuing this question 
further, we must remember that we are 
engaged in this terrible war, and this war 
is not yet over—no one can now con- 
template when this war will end. We 
must win this war, and we must win it as 
quickly as possible. 

Any other result would completely nul- 
lify our Constitution, our form of govern- 
ment, and every sacred right which we, 
as a people, possess. All things which 
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tend to create confusion, discord, and 
disunity among our people should be 
entirely eliminated during this war. We 
must have complete unity in our Nation 
in time of war, and that undisturbed har- 
mony cannot obtain if issues of a highly 
controversial nature are presented before 
our lawmaking bodies during this ex- 
treme emergency. The issue here pre- 
sented is highly controversial. When an 
issue is presented before legislative bodies 
which has for its purpose a proposal to 
amend our Constitution—that is a highly 
controversial matter. That is a question 
which disturbs the people of this Nation; 
it confuses the people greatly. They 
wonder why such a proposal is made, 
and, at this moment, the people are won- 
dering why this proposal is made to 
abolish the two-thirds rule, as fixed by 
the Constitution, relative to the ratifica- 
tion of treaties. The people know full 
well that many very important treaties 
will be made, and each one of which must 
be ratified and confirmed in the consti- 
tutional manner, when this war is over. 
They also know that these important 
treaties will chart our course far into the 
future—generations yet to come will live 
under the rule of action provided in these 
treaties; the destiny of your country, and 
my country, will be largely determined by 
the treaties which are made and ratified 
after this war is over. This is highly 
important—it is the most important 
business in which we can engage—be- 
cause these treaties will regulate our 
destiny and chart our course through the 
future years and we will be compelled to 
follow the pathway established. With 
such importance involved and with the 
resulting confusion among the people on 
such question, this is not the proper time 
nor place to engage in this debate, out of 
which will come discord and disunity 
throughout the Nation. Therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, it is my humble but sober 
judgment that the question of making 
such a complete and radical change in 
our Constitution, such as is here contem- 
plated, should never have been presented 
at this time. We want unity, not dis- 
unity; we want harmony, not discord; 
we want a complete understanding, not 
confusion. This is not the time to pre- 
sent a question of the importance and 
magnitude of this one. 

Mr. Chairman, let us retrace our steps 
and return to the record of the Consti- 
tutional Convention. In the Records of 
the Federal Convention, by Max Farrand, 
volume 2, pages 498 and 499, we find the 
following: 

The committee of 11, consisting of one 
member from each State then represented in 
the Convention, made its report, Its recom- 
mendation provided that the President “By 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, shall have the power to make treaties; 
+ * * But no treaty shall be made without 
the consent of two-thirds of the members 
present. 


Another authority proceeds with the 
discussion of this question, and I wish 
to cite and quote from The Treaty 
Making Power of the United States, at 
pages 328 and 329, in which we find the 
following: 


Since the President was to be the prin- 
cipal official dealing with foreign nations, it 
was thought best to give him the power to 
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negotiate treaties. However, as treaties 
might involve the particular interest of an 
individual State, and as they were to be a 
part of the supreme law of the land, it was 
necessary to give to the Senate, as direct rep- 
resentatives of the States, concurrent author- 
ity with the President. ‘The committee voted 
in favor of ratification by two-thirds of the 
Senators present rather than by a smaller 
number. 


The people are wondering why the 
proposal is made to abolish the two- 
thirds rule which was fixed by the fram- 
ers of the Constitution and which has 
continued from that very day down to 
this very moment. The people know 
full well that many important treaties 
will come forward to be made, and I am 
happy to find that my distinguished col- 
league mentioned something about the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference which is 
now submitted to that great gathering 
in progress in California. They follow 
the same rule in the Dumbarton Oaks 
agreement, the two-thirds rule. Let me 
call your attention to the second provi- 
sion under section (C) dealing with vot- 
ing: 

Important decisions of the general assem- 
bly including recommendations with respect 
to the maintenance of international peace 
and security, election of members of the 
Security Council, election of members of the 
Economic and Social Council, admission of 
members, suspension of the exercise of rights 
and privileges of members and expulsion of 
members, and budgetary questions, should 
be made by a two-thirds majority of those 
present and voting. 


That is the Dumbarton Oaks agree- 
ment written at the present time. The 
two-thirds rule is recognized by that 
agreement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. p 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, 
many of the same arguments were made 
in the Convention that have been, and 
will be, presented here. The same char- 
acter of arguments were made before 
the Judiciary Committee, during the 
consideration of this matter there, al- 
though such consideration was limited in 
that committee. During the debate in 
the Convention, Mr. Wilson suggested 
that it was objectionable to require the 
concurrence of two thirds, which would 
put it in the “power of a minority to con- 
trol the will of a majority.” Mr. Gerry 
expressed his opinion to the effect that’ 
“in treaties of peace a greater rather 
than a less proportion of votes was neces- 
sary, than in other treaties.” He further 
stated “in treaties of peace the dearest 
interests will be at stake, as the fisheries, 
territory, and so forth. In treaties of 
peace, also, there is more danger to the 
extremities of the continent, of being 
sacrificed, than on any other occasions.” 
Mr. Williamson stated that treaties of 
peace “should be guarded at least by re- 
quiring the same concurrence as in other 
treaties.” These statements are re- 
corded in the Records of the Federal 
Convention, at pages 540 and 541. Later, 
Mr. Wilson stated that the requisition of 
two thirds be struck out altogether. Mr. 
Ghorum observed “if a majority cannot 
be trusted, it was proof that we are not 
fit for one society.” The entire clause, 
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as reported, was agreed to, Then Mr, 
Wilson and Mr. Dayton moved to strike 
out the clause requiring “two-thirds vote 
of the Senate,” and it lost 9 to 2. Finally 
the whole clause was adopted, without 
change, by a vote of 8 to 3. A commit- 
tee of style and arrangement phrased 
the clause as it appears in the Constitu- 
tion today. 

Mr, Chairman, when we explore the 
question of the force and effect of trea- 
ies which are made under the authority 
of the United States, many people appear 
to be lulled into a sense of forgetful- 
nes. with respect to their sacredness and 
their binding force and effect. May I 
refer to article VI, clause 2, of our Con- 
stitution, which reads: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
Constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


Therefore, when treaties have once 
been made, under the authority of the 
Constitution of the United States, they 
become the supreme law of the land; 
judges must respect them, our courts 
must follow them, and the people are 
bound by them. The fact that the sev- 
eral States are completely bound by the 
force and effect of such treaties, made 
under and in pursuance of our Consti- 
tution, is the compelling reason that the 
United States Senate was designated as 
the approving body. Our Senators are 
the representatives of our several States, 
while the Representatives in the Congress 
are the direct representatives of the peo- 
ple. The several States, as such, have a 
direct interest in all treaties which are 
made, and because thereof the respon- 
Sibility of ratification was placed upon 
our Senators by the framers of our Con- 
stitution. Thus we have proceeded since 
the adoption of our Constitution. This is 
our charted course, and we have followed 
it. It has worked'very well at all times. 

Mr. Chairman, in a well-written book, 
entitled “The Revolution Was,” by Garet 
Garrett, some very sound policies are 
announced therein. In that volume the 
author treats of the “capture of the seat 
of government,” of the attempt “to seize 
economic power,” and the apparent effort 
to “mobilize by propaganda the forces of 

- hatred”; the author also deals with the 
problem “of what to do with business, 
whether to liquidate it or shackle it,” and 
the very drastic plan “to reduce all rival 
forms.of authority, and to establish just 
one form of authority.” Such a plan 
would, of course, make government the 
great capitalist and enterpriser, and it 
is serious to behold that such plan has 
almost been realized. Speaking of such 
policies in government, the author states: 

The revolutionists were on the inside; the 
defenders were outside. A government that 
had been supported by the people and so 
controlled by the people became one that 
supported the people and so controlled them. 
Much of it is irreversible. That is true be- 
cause habits of dependence are much easier 
to form than to break. Once the Government, 
on ground of public policy, has assumed the 
responsibility to provide people with buying 
power when they are in want of it, or when 
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they are unable to provide themselves with 
enough of it, according to a minimum pro- 
claimed by Government, it will never be the 
same again. 


At this very hour, Mr. Chairman, by 
this pending resolution, it is sought to 
take away a constitutional safeguard 
which was placed there by our fore- 
fathers. We have gone forward under 
the provisions of our Constitution; we 
have made amazing progress; we have 
profited immeasurably under the guid- 
ance of our fundamental law; and now, 
at this late date and in time of war, an 
assault is made upon the treaty-making 
power as it is provided in that sacred 
document, upon which much commenda- 
tion has been heaped both at home and 
abroad. And why is this assault now 
made upon the treaty-making power as 
provided by our Constitution? Of course,- 
it is clearly apparent to this legislative 
body, and it is crystal clear to the coun- 
try, that this legislation is desired in 
order to more easily secure the rati- 
fication of treaties following this war and 
throughout the future years. One of the 
specific instances referred to by the pro- 
ponents of this measure is the failure to 
Secure ratification of the covenant of 
the League of Nations. Much can be 
said upon that question, and the cause 
of the discard of the League of Nations 
was very largely by reason of the fact 
that certain provisions were embraced 
therein, which did not meet with the ap- 
proval of the Senate, and which provi- 
sions were insisted upon without amend- 
ment by the then President, 

The Senate, representing the several 
States, did not approve of some of those 
provisions, and they rejected the Cove- 
nant. They believed some of the pro- 
visions in that Covenant were unwhole- 
some insofar as our Nation was con- 
cerned. We have our own independent 
opinions upon that subject, and those 
independent opinions are not pertinent 
here. Whatever our independent opin- 
ions may have been upon that subject, 
the people have expressed themselves 
upon that issue—because every Senator 
who voted against the approval of the 
League of Nations, and its ratification, + 
thereafter went before the people with 
that issue directly involved in a national 
election, and not one Senator lost his 
seat by reason of his vote. Therefore, the 
people have spoken upon that subject. 
The people have approved the position 
that was taken in the United States Sen- 
ate in refusing to ratify the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. Therefore, 
that argument to the effect that the fail- 
ure to ratify the Covenant of the League 
of Nations is a reason that our Consti- 
tition should be amended, falls of its 
own weight—because the people of this 
Nation were opposed to the ratification 
of that Covenant. This is the people’s 
Government, and they speak with au- 
thority. 

Mr. Chairman, let us pursue somewhat 
further the subject of the League of Na- 
tions. The Versailles Treaty made on 
June 28, 1919, brought the League of 
Nations into existence. The first meet- 
ing of the Council was held in Paris 
on January 16, 1920. The Assembly met 
for the first time in Geneva on Novem- 
ber 20, 1920. At various and different 
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times 64 nations were members. How- 
ever, quite a number of nations have 
withdrawn from the League of Nations, 
and may I give them to you at this point, 
as this may be iniormation of interest. 

In 1924 Costa Rica withdrew from the 
League. Later, in 1926, Brazil also with- 
drew from the League of Nations. Then 
in March 1933 Japan withdrew because 
of the critical attitude of the League to- 
ward the Japanese invasion of Man- 
churia, and later, in that same year, Ger- 
many withdrew from the League. Then 
followed the withdrawals of Paraguay, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Guatemala, El 
Salvador, and these were followed by the 
withdrawal of Italy in December 1937 
because of the League’s failure to ex- 
clude Ethiopia from the League—and all 
will well remember the invasion of Ethi- 
opia by Italy immediately thereafter. 
Then, in order, the following nations 
withdrew, viz, Chile, Venezuela, Hun- 
gary, Peru, Spain, and later in 1939, 
Russia was expelled from the League 
when she attacked Finland. Rumania 
was the last of the nations to withdraw, 
and that was after she was overrun by 
Germany in 1840. That is the story of 
the League of Nations. Many wars have 
beon fought since the League was organ- 
ized. When our enemies in this war de- 
sired to withdraw from the League—and 
I speak of Germany, Japan, and Italy— 
they made their withdrawal and pro- 
ceeded to prepare for war, as they had 
theretofore been preparing for this war. 
So the story of the League of Nations has 
but. little comfort for those who have 
proposed this joint resolution which is 
now before the House. The history of 
the League of Nations confirms the sound 
judgment of the majority of the people 
of this Nation in opposing our entrance 
into that Covenant. 

Mr. Chairman, the sacredness of our 
treaties and the binding force and effect 
of them is well defined in the case of 
Foster v. Neilson (2 Pet. 252 (1829)), in 
which case the Court held: 

A treaty is in the nature of a contract, not 
a legislative act. It is equivalent to an act 
of the legislature (a law) whenever it cper- 


ates without the aid of any legislative pro- 
vision. 


When we view the provision contained 
in our Constitution, “with the advice and 
consent of the Senate,” that very lan- 
guage has been construed by the highest 
court in our land. The Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the case of Four- 
teen Diamond Rings v. United States (183 
U. S. 176, 183), made the following pro- 
nouncement: 

A treaty must contain the whole contract 
between the parties, and the power of the 
Senate is limited to a ratification of such 
terms as have already been agreed upon be- 
tween the President, acting for the United 
States, and the commissioners of the other 
contracting power. The Senate may refuse 
its ratification or make it conditional upon 
the adoption of amendments to the treaty. 


Many cases have been decided upon 
this particular feature, and I will quote 
from but one additional case, that of 
Holmes v. Jennison (14 Pet. 540, at p. 
569 (1840)), in which the Court said: 

The power to make treaties is given by the 
Constitution in general terms, withcut any 
description of the objects intended to be 
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embraced by it, and, consequently, it was 
designed to include all those subjects which 
in the ordinary intercourse of nations had 
usually been made subjects of negotiation 
and treaty, and which are consistent with 
the nature of our institutions and the dis- 
tribution of powers between general and 
state governments, 


We observe that the Court has made 
reference to our State governments, in 
the last cited decision. Each one of our 
48 States have a direct interest in every 
treaty thatismade. The question of the 
rights of the State are directly involved 
in every such commitment. Our United 
States Senators represent the several 
States, and they represent the wish and 
the will of the several States. This is as 
it should be. In all such highly impor- 
ant matters our forefathers, in their wis- 
dom, decreed that a greater number than 
a mere majority should be required to 
ratify treaties, to sustain impeachments, 
to expel Members and to override a Presi- 
dential veto. To place those highly im- 
portant matters upon a mere majority 
rule would certainly involve, to a greater 
or lesser extent, political considerations. 
These should have no place in questions 
involving the safety and security of our 
Nation, and the future destiny of our 
people. With the two-thirds rule in 
force and effect those considerations, 
which are political in character, are 
largely obviated and abolished. Here, 
we will remember, it is sought to abolish 
the two-thirds rule in but one instance— 
in the ratification of treaties; and to per- 
mit the two-thirds rule to stand, as pro- 
vided by our Constitution, in all other 
instances. Why, may I ask the propo- 
nents of this resolution, is this resolution 
limited to just one instance? If the 
two-thirds rule is abolished in relation to 
the ratification of treaties, then why 
should that same rule not be abolished in 
all other instances? Impeachments, ex- 
pelling Members and overriding Presi- 
dential vetoes should all stand upon the 
same basis. 
ant matters. 

Mr. Chairman, quite recently I read a 
very illuminating editorial upon this very 
subject. It was written by a very dis- 
tinguished student of the Constitution of 
the United States. This editorial was 
entitled “Stick to First Principles,” and 
it warned the Congress and the people to 
stop, look, and listen before proposing 
to amend the treaty-making provisions 
of the Constitution. We have gone a 
long way by sticking to first principles. 
Our forefathers gave us 4 blueprint that 
has served us well throughout the years, 
and why change now? Good treaties will 
continue to be ratified, under our Con- 
stitution, as written, and bad treaties will 
be rejected or amended under that same 
fundamental law—and that is as it 
should be. The nullification of the two- 
thirds rule, as provided by the Consti- 
tution, would completely eliminate the 
protective features written by the found- 
ing fathers. They did not intend that 
the making of treaties, or the approval 
or ratification thereof, should be a popu- 
lar function; they did not intend that 
it should be a political function; but they 
did intend that the making of treaties, 
and the ratification of them, should be a 
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They are all very import- . 
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function requiring the best Judgment of 
men and statesmen whose sole consider- 
ation would be the safety and security of 
our Nation, and the people of the United 
States of America, throughout the future 
years. 

Mr. Chairman, the two-thirds rule is 
intended as a check upon Executive au- 
thority, and it has worked well from the 
very beginning; it has weathered the 
storm of peace and war throughout the 
history of our Nation; it is our consti- 
tutional method of determining the 
ponderous problems of peace and of the 
future. There is no justifiable reason to- 
day to change this safe and constitu- 
tional method of ratifying treaties. The 
framers of our Constitution charted a 
course which was intended to carefully 
guard our people throughout the future. 
Let us keep the bars up; let us not cast 
aside the safeguard of the two-thirds 
vote, to ratify treaties; let us forever re- 
tain this fundamental and basic protec- 
tive provision in our Constitution. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. DOLLIVER]. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, some 
of my colleagues from Iowa who know me 
best I am sure will admit that I have 
shown great self-restraint hitherto in 
this body. This is the first time I have 
appeared-in the well of the House for any 
purpose, Since I have been here only in 
this session, probably some of you will say 
that that is a proper exercise of self-re- 
straint. 

In respect to this particular resolution, 
I have a great sense of urgency. I have 
been on the floor of the House I think in 
every session, and have voted when I have 
been called upon to do so on the questions 
that have been before us. Numerous ap- 
propriation bills involving*huge sums of 
money have been before us. I have not 
felt it proper to speak upon those mät- 
ters. Not that they are unimportant, but 
to me they are less important than this 
question before us today, which involves 
a change in the fundamental law of this 
country. ae 

In the part of the United States where 
I live, the Constitution of the United 
States is revered as the fundamenal 
charter of our liberty. I dare say that 
that same thing is true in every part of 
the United States. Certainly I would not 
impugn the motives or the intelligence 
of any Member of the House who would 
choose to support this resolution, butI 
am wondering if some of us are not moved 
by rather illusory motives. 

For instance, it has been suggested here 
that the House of Representatives ought 
to participate in the making of treaties. 
Naturally, the human nature of all of us 
responds to that kind of an appeal. None 
of us can be senseless of the fact that this 
body, like every other legislative body or 
governmental body, is perhaps desirous 
of aggrandizing to itself and to its Mem- 
bers additional prerogatives. That is 
human nature. Yet in this debate, in 
this situation involving as it does a 
change in our Constitution, I think we 
ought to divest ourselves of that particu- 
lar motive, because it is unworthy. 

I think there are other illusory issues 
here. ; 
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Allusion has been made to the fact 
that the League of Nations was defeated 
some 20 years ago by a group whom Pres- 
ident Wilson called a little body of wil- 
ful men. There is nothing we can do 
about that now by this legislation. That 
is a fact of history. Whatever we do 
with this particular resolution is not go- 
ing to change the fact that the League of 
Nations was turned down by the Senate 
some 20 years ago, after the close of the 
World War. Therefore, that issue is 
wholly illuscry in this debate. 

Likewise, as it was pointed out here a 
few moments ago upon the floor, the 
question of the adoption of the inter- 
national arrangement that comes out 
of the Dumbarton Oaks and the San 
Francisco Conference is wholly illusory 
so far as this debate is concerned. Be- 
cause it is beyond any hope or expecta- 
tion of anybody that this change can be, 
made in the Constitution of the United 
States in time to have anything to do 
with the adoption of any peace arrange- 
ment after the close of the war in this 
disordered world. 

Before going further, I must pay trib- 
ute to my colleague the gentleman from 
Iowa, Mr. JoHN GwyYNNE, Many of 
you heard his presentation. To me, he 
summed up and encompassed in his re- 
marks the arguments that are most 
prudent and cogent with respect to this 
whole debate. 

But I cannot fail to emphasize,, Mr. 
Chairman, that in making this change, 
if you do make it, and if three-fourths of 
the legislatures of the States adopt it, 
you will have made a fundamental 
change in our frame of government. 
You will have placed in the hands of the 
majority the right to confirm a treaty 
which becomes the fundamental law of 
the land and which, while it may be re- 
pudiated by the Congress must neces- 
sarily have such repudiation approved by 
the President of the United States. If 
such a treaty is repudiated, we are open, 
as a Nation, to the charge that we hold a 
treaty is a scrap of paper. Such is un- 
worthy of a sovereign nation. We heaped 
opprobrium upon our enemies in World 
War No. 1 for just that kind of conduct, 

I suggest to you that in the one-hun- 
dred-and-sixty-odd years that the Con- 
stitution of the United States has been 
our fundamental law, it has worked 
pretty well. We have had some score of 
amendments to the Constitution. The 
first ten of them virtually are a part of 
the original document, as you all will 
agree, being the Bill of Rights. Some of 
the others which have been adopted from 
time to time under the various pres- 
sures that existed when they were adopt- 
ed are questioned by some people. Their 
wisdom has been seriously assailed. 
There are some persons in this country 
which do not think all the amendments 
have been as wise as the provisions of the 
original Constitution. 

Accordingly, having witnessed during 
our history, proposals of many scores of 
amendments, and having adopted only 
a small fraction of them, it seems to me 
we should consider seriously and very 
long and prayerfully the question-of so 
changing the law of this land so that the 
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fundamental law, rather than being de- 
termined by a two-thirds majority, will 
be determined by one over half of a 
quorum of two Houses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield the gentleman 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, the 
treaty-making power, then, has to do 
with the fundamental law of the country. 
It was pointed out earlier today by my 
colleague from Iowa [Mr. Gwynne] that 
in the more than 160 years of this 
country, only 15 of the hundreds of 
treaties that had been presented to the 
Senate of the United States were refused 
ratification. Less than 2 percent. I 
think that a careful, nonpartisan, judi- 
cious study of those refusals, as viewed 

. in the light of subsequent events, will 
demonstrate that there are less than half 
of the 15 for which there is any regret at 
this time. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not the gen- 
tleman believe that the more than one 
hundred that were not acted upon and 
also those that were emasculated so that 
they were not acceptable by the party 
with whom we were negotiating, should 
be considered along with those 15 that 
were turned down? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The gentleman is 
entitled to his judgment on that matter. 
If that is what he thinks, I must re- 
spectfully disagree. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. What is the dif- 
ference between actually turning one 
down and not acting on it? That is 
actually turning it down. If the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposal is submitted to the 
Senate, what is the difference between 


the situation, if it is not acted upon at : 


all, as more than one hundred of these 
that were submitted were not acted upon, 
and if it were turned down? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I am wondering if 
there is any surety of both the House 
and the Senate acting any more readily 
under the proposed amendment than 
under the Constitution as it now exists. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. I would 
simply like to again state the history of 
the Senate. Forty-seven treaties were 
not acted on. Less than 6 percent. One 
hundred and sixty-two were amended; 
about 20 percent.. As a matter of fact, 
33, after being adopted and signed by the 
United States Government, were never 
even presented to the Senate or were 
withdrawn for one reason or another. 

Mr. PRIEST. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. PRIEST. I did not understand 
the number the gentleman mentioned 
as not having been acted upon at all. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Forty-seven. 

Mr. PRIEST. If the gentleman will 
refer to pages 8, 9, and 10 of the hear- 
ings, there is a list that was prepared at 
my request by the Congressional Library 
staff, showing the treaties and the dates, 
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on which no action was taken. That 
list runs over a hundred. I believe it is 
104, in which there was no action taken. 
- Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa, These figures 
I have were taken from a book prepared 
by Professor Daingerfield, who made an 
exhaustive study of the subject, covering 
the period of time from 1798 to 1928. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, in 
conclusion, may I reiterate what I said 
in commencing my brief remarks, the 
people of the United States, directly 
represented as they are by this body, 
look to us to prevent the emasculation 
and the whittling away of our funda- 
mental charter of liberties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has again expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Priest]. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
come here proposing to be a constitu- 
tional authority. I have been very much 
interested in this subject, as many of you 
know, for a good many years. I ex- 
plained to the House in a prior state- 
ment on this subject that I was teaching 
a history class of young men and women 
in the spring, in April, of 1920, when the 
final adverse vote came on the Versailles 
Treaty and the League of Nations Cove- 
nant, carrying the Lodge reservations. 
At that time I made a resolution with 
myself that if there ever came an oppor- 
tunity when I had a chance to help cor- 
rect what I believed was a mistake of 
the Constitutional Convention I would 
give that opportunity the very best effort 
I had. 

John Hay, in referring to the two- 
thirds majority provision for treaty rati- 
fication, made the statement that he 
considered it an irreparable mistake of 
the Constitutional Convention. T agree 
with him in part; it was a mistake, but in 
my judgment it certainly was not one 


‘that could not be repaired. It can be 


corrected if we in our day make use of 


“the constitutional means to correct any ` 
“errors that may have been made or to 
‘Meet any new emergency or situation 


that may arise. May I say here, Mr. 
Chairman, that I believe we cannot do 
greater credit to the framers of the Con- 
stitution than to make that document 
work in our day as they made it work 
in theirs. I believe we cannot do greater 
discredit to the memory of the framers 
of the Constitution than to refuse in our 


“day to go one step further, if that one 


steps seem to be in the public interest, 
than they went in their day. That is 
the attitude in which I approach this 
subject today. It is a continuation of 
the debate that started back in the Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1787. 

There are not very many new argu- 
ments that may be brought forward. 
The arguments that were cogent at that 
time are cogent today. I think it may 
be well for us to consider very briefly just 
a bit of the background to the present 
method that was written into the Con- 
stitution. A great deal has been said 
about it today, a great deal more will be 
said about it in subsequent discussions 
of this question during the remainder of 
this general debate. We must remember 
that the Declaration of Independence 
declared the Thirteen Colonies to be free 
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and independent States. It recognized 
that they had full rights and powers to 
declare war, to declare peace, to form 
alliances, and many other powers. We 
must recognize at the same time that the 
Declaration of Independence was by the 
authority of “the great people of these 
colonies” and that it was done by “Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled.” It was 
not the work of the States at that time 
but of the representatives of the united 
people of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled. 

After the Declaration the next docu- 
ment that relates to the subject at all, 
of course, was the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. I believe that others perhaps even 
better qualified than I have discussed 
the provisions in the Articles of Confed- 
eration, but I wish to call attention to 
one or two particular points in that docu- 
ment, because I believe they do have a 
rather important bearing on the back- 
ground of our present treaty-making 
provisions. Under the Articles of Con- 
federation, each State had one vote. The 
vote was by States, each State had a 
vote; and nine votes, of slightly over two- 
thirds, were required not only to declare 
war but to make peace, to coin money 
and regulate the value thereof, to bor- 
row money, and to exercise many of 
the functions that the Congress exer- 
cises today simply by majority vote. But 
under the Articles of Confederation there 
was required the vote of nine States, 
which was slightly over two-thirds of the 
Original Thirteen States forming the 
Confederation for many important func- 
tions. 

When the framers of the Constitution 
met for the purpose of perfecting a new 
document under which these colonies as 
States would be governed, they met there 
after having been accustomed to a gov- 
ernment in which the States were sov- 
ereign, in which the States were inde- 
pendent, in which slightly more than 
two-thirds of all the States were required 
to vote affirmatively on many matters 
that came before the Congress, which at 
that time was all the government there 
was. We must recognize the fact that 
under the Articles of Confederation the 
Congress was the Government, and un- 
der the Articles of Confederation nine 
States were required to vote affirmatively 
in order to authorize action on a great 
many different matters that today come 
before us in the form of legislation. So 
it was when they met to draft a new 
document they thought of treaty-mak- 
ing in terms of a legislative process only, 
without any executive authority, with- 
out any executive attention being given 
to the matter. After having been de- 
bated and discussed by Members for 
some time, the question of bringing the 
Executive into the picture was brought 
up. Finally, when they reached the 
question of how treaties might be made, 
the matter was referred to a committee. 
That committee, after about 8 days, 
brought in a recommendation. I believe 
we are mistaken if we accept the view 
that this matter was gone into with a 
great deal of deliberation, and I say that 
without in any way challenging the au- 
thority of any statement to the contrary. 
But, in reading the actual record of the 
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proceedings of that convention, I fail to 
find that the question was given the de- 
liberate consideration that we may be 
inclined to think was the case. You will 
find a great deal written about it in the 
Federalist, you will find a great deal 
written about it after the action was 
taken, but in the debate itself you will 
find that it was finally adopted after 
meager debate and as the result of some 
rather illogical—it appears to me—con- 
clusions. For instance, when the com- 
mittee reported the present provision 
that finally was written into the Con- 
stitution, as one of my good friends has 
already mentioned, James Wilson imme- 
diately moved that the advice and con- 
sent of the House of Representatives be 
required as well as that of the Senate. 
Objection was immediately raised, and 
that objection primarily was that the 
question of making treaties was a deli- 
cate matter, that it required a great deal 
of secrecy, that the President would ad- 
vise with the Senate, and secrecy being 
important, it would be very difficult to 
obtain secrecy if the matter should be 
submitted to the larger body, or the 
more representative body. 

This is all found in the debates of the 
convention. That was the argument 
raised immediately by Roger Sherman 
in the Constitutional Convention. 

A vote was taken rather quickly and 
without very much more being said about 
it. The present method was adopted. 
Then Wilson objected to the two-thirds 
provision and insisted that if the House 
of Representatives were not permitted 
to be in on this function, the matter 
should then’ resolve itself into a ma- 
jority of the Senate. But that was only 
after the other move had been defeated, 
and defeated on the very flimsy argu- 
ment of secrecy made by Roger Sherman. 

We know that custom and procedure 
threw that argument into discard almost 
from the-very beginning. For more than 
a year, in the debate on the Versailles 
Treaty, the press wires of the world car- 
ried news of all that was said. 

When Wilson moved that a majority 
of the Senate ratify, Roger Sherman 
joined him in that position and insisted 
that that would be the more demo- 
cratic way to doit. But all of the argu- 
ments, Mr. Chairman, as found in the 
record of that convention, indicate to 
me rather clearly that the gentlemen 
present at that time, who voted for the 
adoption of that provision, had not a 
very clear conception of how they them- 
selves expected it to work in actual 
practice. We know that the arguments 
clearly indicate that most of them 
thought that the President would go 
down to the Senate or meet with the 
Senate at some place and get their advice 
before entering into negotiations with a 
foreign power. That was the conception 
that most of them had of the advice-and- 
consent provision. We know the history 
of the advice-and-consent provision. I 
shall not go fully into it here but simply 
call attention to the fact that George 
Washington tried it very early in his 
administration. He took a little treaty 
with the Indians down to the Senate, to 
talk with them, to get their advice and 
tkeir consent. You know the result. 
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After quite a bit of quibbling here and 
there, the matter was referred to a com- 
mittee that could not report for several 
days, and the President of the United 
States was left sitting there with the 
Secretary of War, who had come to ad- 
vise him. That matter was taken right 
out of his hands and referred to a com- 
mittee. Washington stated that he 
never again would use that method. He 
never did again, and so far as I know, no 
other President has ever again sought 
the advice and consent of the Senate in 
secret executive session as the framers 
of this Constitution expected him to do. 

That has been completely outworn by 
practice and custom in the years that 
have passed. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PRIEST. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The gentleman is 
making a very fine contribution to this 
debate, and pointing out some of the rea- 
sons why our present conditions do not 
fit the conditions that existed at the time 
the Constitution was written. 

May I call the gentleman’s attention 
to this and also ask him a question? At 
the time the provision was written into 
the Constitution it was also provided that 
the Senators would be elected by the 
legislatures of the various States. Was 
it not the idea that by being elected by 
somebody other than the people they 
would be sort of a privy council or group 
of super-experts to advise and consult 
with the President in the making of trea- 
ties, and does not the fact that the seven- 
teenth amendment, which places the 
election of the Senators in the same place 
where the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives are elected, do away with a 
big part of the consideration that placed 
this power exclusively in the Senate? 

Mr. PRIEST. I thank my colleague 
from Tennessee. Certainly that is the 
answer to that question. I had intended 
to get to that just a little later on in this 
discussion. Today the same persons in 
my congressional district vote for me that 
vote for the Senator from Tennessee 
when the senatorial election comes up, 
and that is true of the district repre- 
sented by my good friend from Indiana 
or the distinguished chairman from 
Texas, or any other Member of the House, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. May I ask 
my friend from Tennessee, who has given 
this matter a great deal of consideration, 
if he has-not discovered a tendency on 
the part of the Presidents to go around 
this treaty-making power if they con- 
sider it a matter of necessity and really 
enter into contracts and agreements with 
foreign countries by Executive order? 

* Mr. PRIEST. I think the record of 
the past 50 years, at least, will certainly 
bear out that statement. As we come 
into a world that has now shrunk to a 
very little measure, a world where, as the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas said 
earlier in the day, we must consider our 
actions in relation to other governments 


of the world, and associate ourselves more 
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closely with these governments, I believe 
there will be more and more a tendency, 
if we do not revise this treaty-making 
procedure and bring it a little more up 
to date, to meet present conditions, to 
resort in the years ahead to executive 
agreements rather than treaties which 
would be submitted to the legislative 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Does not 
the gentleman recognize that there is a 
danger, unless we provide a more work- 
able method by which the majority judg- 
ment of the country can be expressed, 
that public opinion will sustain the Pres- 
ident in going around this archaic ar- 
rangement for ratifying treaties? 

Mr. PRIEST. I am quite certain the 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr, SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr, SPRINGER. I know my distin- 
guished friend is familiar with the hold- 
ing in the case of Fourteen Diamond 
Rings v. The United States (183 U. S. 
176), in which the Court said: 

The power of the Senate is limited to a 
ratification of such terms as have already 
been agreed. upon between the President, 
acting for the United States, and the com- 
missioners of the other contracting power. 
The Senate may refuse its ratification or 
make it conditional upon the adoption of 
amendments to the treaty. 


That is the rule which is now followed 
rather than the rule of submitting it to 
the Senators before the treaty is pre- 
pared. 

Mr, PRIEST. Yes, that is the rule, or 
rather, that is the practice, now followed 
rather than entering into negotiations 
and going for advice and consent of the 
Senate before a treaty has been nego- 
tiated, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That ar- 
rangement compels the President to yield 
to the demand of a minority in order 
to get any treaty at all through. 

Mr. PRIEST. I think that is very 
definitely true. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman for that observation. 

Mr, GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The gentleman from 
Tennessee has made a splendid pres- 
entation, which shows the vast amount 
of studious effort he has devoted to this 
subject. I interrupt him only lest the 
statement of the chairman of the com- 
mittee be interpreted as implying that 
there is some stigma attached to execu- 
tive agreements. Many constitutional 
authorities, I have found, hold that 
executive agreements are quite as consti- 
tutional and quite as orthodox in pro- 
cedure as treaties. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Do I correctly un- 
derstand the gentleman and those who 
have just questioned him to take the 
position that the President can circum- 
vent and that he would circumvent the 
Constitution by making an agreement 


-with a foreign power that had all the 
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far-reaching effect as an obligation rest- 
ing upon this country that a treaty has, 
and thereby subvert the Constitution? I 
cannot think that any President would 
do that in the light of his oath of office. 

Mr. PRIEST. Ido not think any Pres- 
ident of the United States would willfully 
circumvent the Constitution to do that 
sort of thing. I agree with my colleague 
from Tennessee {Mr. Gore] that Execu- 
tive agreements are within the constitu- 
tional provisions. I do not believe there 
is any question on that subject. How- 
ever, I would not for a second want any 
statement of mine to indicate that I be- 
lieve any President would willfully cir- 
cumvent the Constitution in order to 
make an agreement with any foreign 
nation. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield tothe gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. Is it not true; how- 
ever, that there is a wide range of nego- 
tiations between countries which may be 
classified as either Executive agreements 
or treaties, depending upon how they are 
arrived at and what the attitude of the 
persons negotiating them is? 

The CHAIRMAN. The .time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Under such circum- 
stances a President might be perfectly 
justified and legally entitled to act upon 
something as an Executive agreement, 
but, on the other hand, the same subject 
matter could have been presented as a 
treaty. 

Would it not be for the betterment of 
the Nation and would not the Nation 
certainly be more in harmony and would 
there not be more probability of the 
negotiations having public support where 
there is an option of that sort, if it were 
submitted as a treaty and had secured 
the approval of the legislative branches 
of Congress? 

Mr. PRIEST. I think so. I am glad 
my colleague brought that point cut. I 
think it would be very helpful. It might 
at times remove certain matters from 
this sort of no-man’s land of jurisdic- 
tion, and it would certainly tend to create 
in the public mind greater confidence and 
give them more clarity on matters of 
this nature. 

I yield to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore]. 

Mr. GORE. Again, lest there be some 
misunderstanding of what anyone has 
said here, particularly myself, let it be 
said in answer to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. JENNINGS] 
that the Executive-agreement procedure 
is not new and has been used more than 
a thousand times in our history and that 
agreements reached between the execu- 
tive branch of our Government and other 
governments, many of which have been 
submitted to the Congress for their ap- 
proval, outnumber the treaties which 
have either been consummated or con- 
sidered by the other body. 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. Can the gentleman define 
the difference between Executive agree- 
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ments between governments and treat- 
ies? 

Mr. PRIEST. In the time I have here, 
Iam afraid it would be just a little dif- 
ficult to go into definitions at this time. 

I yield to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cote]. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. How would 
this resolution, if adopted, prevent the 
Executive from entering into Executive 
agreements such as he is now doing? I 
can see where it would make no differ- 
ence one way or another. 

Mr. PRIEST. Ido not think it would 
necessarily prevent that. I think it 
might encourage more and more of these 
matters to be handled as treaties and 
submitted to all of the peoples’ repre- 
sentatives and not just to one group of 
them. We have in this House 435 Mem- 
bers, who are elected every 2 years. 
They must stand or fall on their record 
in this body. They are more amenable 
to the public will. I believe if we can 
trust the majority to declare war, to levy 
heavy tax burdens for the prosecution 
of that war, to make appropriations for 
the prosecution of that war, to carry out 
all of the other necessary details insofar 
as legislation is concerned for the prose- 
cution of that war, surely, then surely, we 
can trust that same majority to examine 
carefully and studiously and in a states- 
manlike manner the provisions of any 
treaty of peace that might grow out of 
that war, and we can trust the aggregate 
judgment and good commen sense of the 
people’s representatives in the House of 
Representatives to pass on that question. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Under the system, if this 
resolution were to pass, we could enter 
into a treaty by a simple majority in 

+ both Houses; that is right, is it not? 

~ Mr. PRIEST. That is correct. 

‘>, Mr. JUDD. But suppose we wanted to 
get out from under that treaty. Could 

-Wwe get out by a simple majority vote in 
-poth Houses? 

Mr. PRIEST. Usually about the only 
Way we can get out from a treaty now 
is through some act that would probably 
lead to a declaration of war or the break- 
ing of diplomatic relations or some other 
diplomatic procedure. But that is true 
even with a treaty today. That would 
not be changed one way or the other if 
this were adopted. A treaty would still 
be approved by the Nation just the way 
it is approved by the Senate. 

Mr. JUDD. The point is, if it is as 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary says, that it is an archaic pro- 
cedure which requires a two-thirds vote 
to get into it, is it not a little archaic to 
require a two-thirds vote, that is to be 
passed by the other branch, for us to get 
out of a treaty? 

Mr. PRIEST. We -would not neces- 
sarily have to do that. We can declare 
war by a majority vote, and that cer- 
tainly would end any treaty. Wecan do 
that today. 

Mr. JUDD. That is a rather expen- 
sive way to get out. 

Mr. PRIEST. An expensive way, yes; 
and I do not advocate it as a method, but 
mention it to emphasize that constitu- 
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tionally it is easier to make war than it 
is to make peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, in order to save time, I ask in behalf 
of all Members who have spoken that 
they may revise and extend their own 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Lewis]. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
also yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, when this 
matter was first proposed to me I was 
inclined to be against it, but the longer 
I have considered this resolution the more 
convinced I am that that original thought 
on my part was wrong. I intend to sup- 
port the resolution. 

I support the resolution because, while 
there have been very able arguments 
adduced by my colleagues on the Judici- 
ary Committee against it, I think these 
arguments went much further by impli- 
cation than the facts will warrant and 
than those who presented the arguments 
intended. For instance, the very able 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gwynne], 
stated the proposition that treaties can 
overrule constitutions of States and 
State laws and of course State policies. 
That is true, but I should like to turn the 
mirror on the other side and say to you 
that the laws passed by the Congress by 
a bare majority of the two Houses, can 
do likewise. Therefore it seems to me 
that that argument loses its entire force. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am glad the 
gentleman made the point he has just 
made. I wonder if the gentleman would 
mind if at this point we should refer to 
the two cases which established the rule 
the gentleman has just stated, beyond 
any question of doubt? 

Mr. LEWIS. I should be very glad to 
have them. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Those two cases are 
Cook v. United States (288 U. S. 102), 
and United States v. Ferriara (13 Howard 
U. S., 14 law edition 420). 

Mr. LEWIS. Both were, of course, de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Now, the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. SPRINGER] made a 
very excellent argument also, but I think 
the implications of his words went much 
further than the words themselves ac- 
tually stated, and further than the facts, 
and further than he intended. For in- 
stance, the gentleman said, “treaties 
bind posterity.” Well, that may be true. 
In some instances, they do bind poster- 
ity, but what of it? They can also be 
repealed by action of the United States 
Congress—by a bare majority of the 
Congress. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Will the gen- 


tleman yield? 


Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 
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. Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Suppose a 
treaty is made and executed; suppose 
we make a treaty under which we turn 
over to some country valuable property. 

Mr. LEWIS. Oh, well, you are talk- 
ing about an executed treaty? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. That is cor- 
rect. 

What I mean is this. Many treaties to 
become effective require the appropria- 
tion of funds. We may or may not ap- 
propriate those funds. In other words, 
you and I can make a contract, I can 
refuse to carry it out and be subject to a 
suit. A country can make a contract, re- 

fuse to carry it out and be subject to 
war. Is not that right? 

Mr, LEWIS. The gentlemen of course 
is talking about a treaty that binds pos- 
terity, in that sense as one whose terms 
are entirely completed when the treaty 
is ratified. That, of course, is true, it is 
a thing that is past and done. I see 
no argument in that, though, for the 
gentleman's position that we should not 
do that by majority vote of both Houses. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. I wish to pursue this same 
question a little further that I was dis- 
cussing with the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. The gentleman says we can an- 
nul or nullify a treaty by a simple ma- 
jority vote of both Houses. 

Mr. LEWIS. That is right. 

Mr. JUDD. What if the President 
vetoed the resolution nullifying the 
treaty? 

Mr. LEWIS. The gentleman of course 
is familiar with the constitutional rule 
which requires a two-thirds vote to pass 
it over his veto. 

Mr. JUDD. Yes; that is the whole 
point. We can get into a treaty with a 
simple majority, but to get out of it if the 
President does not approve, takes a two- 
thirds majority. 

Mr. LEWIS. That is one of those “iffy” 
propositions which is very rare. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. We can get out of 
it if we want to by a simple majority vote 
by refusing to implement. There are 
very, very few treaties that can be effec- 
tive unless they have legislation to sup- 
port them, unless they have implement- 
ing legislation; and if we refuse to do 
that by a majority vote the treaty, of 
course, cannot be continued. 

Mr. LEWIS. Let me follow this matter 
of executed and executory treaties a little 
further. 3 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I was going to 
ask the gentleman to give us an illustra- 
tion of a treaty that could be gotten out 
of by a simple majority vote of the Con- 
gress, 

Mr. LEWIS. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. HinsHaw] was very much 
interested in the last session and in this 
session of Congress in the so-called Mex- 
ican Water Treaty. That treaty requires 
the United States to do certain things in 
the future. Among others, it requires 
the Congress to appropriate great sums 
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of money; it requires a temporary sus- 
pension of the immigration laws and a 
temporary suspension of the custom 
laws. Those are executory matters, they 
have to do with the future. I submit 
that we can stop a treaty after the Sen- 
ate ratifies it by refusing to bring in a 
bill appropriating money to carry out the 
terms of the treaty. The Chairman of 
our Committee will recall that I wrote 
a memorandum on that matter last sum- 
mer and submitted it to the Cheirman, 
holding that the privileges of this House 
had been invaded-by the Mexican Water 
Treaty. I still believe that. I will believe 
that any treaty that requires positive 
action on the part of the House should 
be submitted to this House before it be- 
comes binding upon the people of the 
United States. I held so in that memo- 
randum I submitted last summer and I 
believe so now. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I was just 
going to make the suggestion, with the 
consent of my colleague, that if the 
threat that the President may veto a 
measure, veto an effort to repeal a treaty, 
and require a two-thirds vote to pass it 
over his veto deters us we might as well 
not pass any laws because of our fear 
of a possible veto that would require a 
two-thirds vote to overcome. 

Mr. LEWIS. That is very pertinent. 


1 thank the chairman very much for that 


suggestion; and that is absolutely true, 
of course. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I would like 
to pursue this a little further. Suppose 
that the House would refuse to appro- 
priate funds for a treaty and for carry- 
ing out that contract which these United 
States had entered into by virtue of a 
treaty. Would that not mean, in most 
instances, war? s 

Mr. LEWIS. Oh, no; not by any 
means. It would not necessarily méan 
war. It might not mean even an inter- 
ruption of friendly relations. Not at all. 
I want to emphasize the fact that under 
the Constitution, as it stands now, this 
House is within its perfect right in re- 
fusing to implement an executory treaty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 10 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LEWIS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, GWYNNE of Iowa. Does not the 
gentleman state that incorrectly? No 
individual has the right to violate these 
contracts. When we bought Alaska from 
Russia and agreed to pay so much a 
year, if we had refused to pay, after 
taking possession of the country, would 
not that be a proper cause for war? 

Mr. LEWIS. Oh, yes; surely. We can 
state plenty of cases where there would 
be cause for war, but let me ask the 
gentleman this question: Does he mean 
to say that because the Senate ratified 
the Mexican water treaty, which involves 
the expenditure of money, the House has 
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no right to refuse to appropriate? Does 
the gentleman mean that? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. 
deed. 

Mr. LEWIS. I thought the gentleman 
did not. That is exactly what I want to 
bring out. As the situation stands now 
between the two Houses, we have a per- 
fect constitutional right in this House 
to refuse to pass legislation implement- 
ing an executory treaty. That is the way 
the matter stands right now without any 
change at all. I say, Mr. Chairman, that 
is an anomalous situation. It is anom- 
alous to put the United States in the 
position of ratifying by the ratifying body 
and doing everything to make a treaty, 
the law of the land which the Constitu- 
tion says it is, and then at the same time 
retain in this body the right to nullify 
that treaty by inaction. That is the 
anomalous situation in which we find 
ourselves now and there is no excuse for 
allowing it to continue, in my opinion. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. It would seem to me 
that all nations in the world would be 
put on notice that the Constitution is in 
existence and that certain powers do re- 
side in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. LEWIS. Of course, that is true 
from a technical, legal point of view. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If, as the gentleman 
points out, we act on a matter in the 
House, then there is an obligation on the 
part of the House to carry through its 
part of the agreement? 

Mr. LEWIS. That is it exactly. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. We would be in a 
much safer position and foreign nations 
would know they were dealing with the 
great sovereign people of the United 
States, who would follow through with 
their obligations if treaties were ratified 
by both bodies of the Congress, where the 
implementing legislation had to come 
from? 

Mr. LEWIS. There would be a moral 
obligation on the membership of the 
House, having had a voice in putting 
through the original obligation, in addi- 
tion to the legal obligation, if there is a 
legal one, to implement that treaty by 
the necessary legislation. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Has there ever 
been an instance where the House has 
refused to implement a treaty passed by 
the Senate? 

Mr. LEWIS. I presume there are 
many. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I can inform the 
gentleman of one. The Gadsden Pur- 
chase Treaty of 1852, in which the House 
insisted on participation. 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes; I recall that. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 


Oh, no in- 
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Mr. SCRIVNER. Does not the gentle- 
man also concede that there is a moral 
obligation on the part of the House to 
stand behind the treaties as made under 
the Constitution by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
two-thirds present concurring, and does 
he not also feel that under this very 
Mexican treaty, executory though it may 
be, that if we fail to follow through it 
will bring about a rupture of diplomatic 
relations between the two countries? 

Mr. LEWIS. No; and I do not think 
there is any legal obligation on the part 
of the Members of this House to imple- 
ment that treaty by the appropriation of 
a single penny. I suggest on that ques- 
tion that the gentleman read the work 
on Constitutional Limitations on the 
Treaty-Making Power, by Henry St. 
George Tucker. 

I have deep respect for the membership 
of my committee, the Committee on the 
Judiciary, who disagree with me in this 
matter. I respect them as gentlemen. 
I respect them as lawyers, and I have 
arrived at this conclusion only after long, 
and what I believe to be careful thought 
on the matter. I think that if we will 
take this action, and if the legislatures 
of the several States of this Union, nec- 
essary to write this legislation into our 
Constitution approve it, it will raise im- 
measurably the stature of the House of 
Representatives in the estimation of the 
people of the United States. We would 
then become truly a coequal body with 
the Senate of the United States. And it 
will increase our responsibilities and it 
will increase our prestige. It would tend, 
I think, to prevent Members coming here 
in the well of the House, as we have heard 
on different occasions, and making care- 
less remarks concerning friendly powers 
which are misinterpreted abroad, be- 
cause the people abroad generally do not 
know that this House has nothing what- 
soever to do with foreign relations. I 
say it will put a sense of responsibility 
on every Member of this House and will 
prevent such statements being made. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Have the Members of 
this House ever gone down there and run 
amuck in that fashion? Of course, from 
time to time there may have been some 
criticism of other powers. 

Mr. LEWIS. I think the gentleman 
has sat here in the House and heard 
the same things that I have heard. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I cannot agree with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. LEWIS. And they have been 
quoted in the press abroad to the detri- 
ment of the United States and of our re- 
lations with friendly powers. I mean 
every word I say on that. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, does the 
gentleman object to including two-thirds 
in the House as now prevails in the 
Senate? 

Mr. LEWIS. No; I do not know that I 
have objections to that, but I do believe 
that we can safely entrust this to a ma- 
jority of both Houses of Congress. I 
think it will add a little more care to the 
deliberations of the Senate, because they 
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will know what they propose has to meet 


- with the approval of this body. It is a 


double check on the power of the Execu- 
tive to bind us by treaties. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, is the 
primary objective of this legislation to 
abrogate the two-thirds vote in the Sen- 
ate or to bring the House into the pic- 
ture, or both? Which is it? 

Mr. LEWIS. My purpose is to bring 
the House into the picture and to add to 
the stature of the House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. That is not the 
motive of many proponents of the 
measure. 

Mr. LEWIS. I cannot be responsible 
for the motives of others. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I ob- 
serve a statement that he made, “With 


` the consent of the majority of the House 


and the Senate.” 

I see nothing like that in the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. LEWIS. Of course not, because 
that is implicit in the action of Con- 
gress. It must be by a majority. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. In other words, it 
could be possible that 218 would make 
up a majority of the House, and a simple 
majority of the 218 would be 110. 

Mr. LEWIS. Surely; that is a mat- 
ter of mathematical computation. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Of course, that is 
not a majority of the Members of the 
House, although it might be a majority 
of those present. 

Mr. LEWIS. I understand, but if any 
measures very vital to the people of this 
country are under consideration, the 
gentleman knows the Members will come 
here on the floor and not allow it to be 
passed without their votes. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I am just raising a 
question of the possibilities. 

Mr. LEWIS. I am talking about the 
practical situation. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. O'BRIEN]. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I approach this subject as 
one who is seeking to make a wise deci- 
sion on a very serious subject. I cer- 
tainly have not had the opportunity to 
give it the profound consideration that 
has been given it by the members of 
the committee. 

I was impressed by the speech of the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa in 
which he made it very plain that a treaty 
can set aside all local laws and ordi- 
nances, all State laws, and the provisions 
of State constitutions. A treaty can even 
set aside an act of Congress. Only the 
Constitution of the United States has 
higher stature than a treaty. 

I was also impressed by the statement 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary as he wove 
into his remarks the beautiful sentiments 
of the poem Locksley Hall, referring to 
the parliament of man, the federation of 
the world. 

I am very conscious of the fact that at 
present the world is in dire need of in- 
ternational law and order, that in that 
vacuum which now exists and which 
breeds wars and acts that are shocking 
to humanity there is a need that this 
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great Nation of the United States, which 
I believe has the good will of all the peo- 
ples of the world, take leadership in set- 
ting up law in place of the vacuum which 
now exists. 

I am also conscious that a bad treaty 
can be ruinous to a nation, and it is 
equally our responsibility to protect our- 
selves from bad treaties as to meke it 
possible that the will of the Nation can 
give effect to a good and proper treaty. 

As this resolution presently reads, it 
provides: 

Hereafter treaties shall be made by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of both Houses of the Congress, 


I have had letters from many people 
and organizations in regard to this. 
There is a general sentiment in behalf of 
this resolution, but what the people un- 
derstand is that a treaty would have to 
be ratified by a majority of the member- 
ship of this House and by a majority of 
the membership of the Senate; that is, by 
at least 218 Members of the House and 
by at least 49 Members of the Senate. 
However, that is not what is in this reso- 
lution. I appeal to the members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary to give con- 
sideration to amending this resolution 
so that the votes of a majority of the 
membership of the House and a majority 
of the membership of the Senate would 
be required to effect the ratification of a 
treaty. 

Practically speaking, anybody realizes 
it is going to be very difficult to have this 
resolution adopted in the United States 
Senate, because governmental bodies are 
very loath to yield their prerogatives or 
their powers. I am interested in making 
it possible that the will of the people of 
the United States express itself in the 
adoption of treaties that are going to 
create international law and interna- 
tional justice. I am in favor of that 
wholeheartedly. 

But the possibility of ratifying treaties 
by a majority of those voting in the House 
and by a majority of those voting in the 
Senate would make it possible that a 
minority of the membership of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives 
could ratify a treaty. They could set 
aside all laws of the United States except 
the Constitution of the United States, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not the gen- 
tleman feel that in the consideration of a 
very important matter such as the gen- 
tleman is talking about, in the Senate 
and in the House as is usually the case 
when we have important matters, very, 
very few Members are absent on such 
occasions? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. I will an- 
swer the gentleman from Tennessee in 
the language that was used by the gentle- 
man from Iowa of his committee, “We are 
here not as legislators. We are here as 
Constitution makers.” Therefore we 
should strive to write into this resolution 
as perfect language as we can in order 
to make it possible and requisite that the 
will of the majority of the people of the 
United States ratify treaties that are pre- 
sented to the Congress. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr, Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. LUDLOW]. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with much trepidation that I discuss this 
proposal to redraft an important part of 
the Constitution of the United States be- 
cause I find myself on the opposite side 
of the fence from gentlemen like the gen- 
tleman from Texas whose wisdom I so 
much esteem and admire and for whose 
political philosophy I have the most pro- 
found respect. However, my own con- 
victions against this proposed change in 
the Constitution are so clear and positive 
that I cannot refrain from stating them 
to the House for whatever they may be 
worth in evaluating the proposal, and if 
I am wrong I would like to be shown in 
what respects Iam wrong. I do nci be- 
lieve that a proposal of such great im- 
portance with such far-reaching implica- 
tions in changing the constitutional 
checks and balances of our Government 
should be voted on hastily. I would have 
favored twice the time for discussion 
that has been allotted by the rule, so 
thet. we might have ample time to sit 
down and reason together. 

In my opinion, this proposal to change 
the Constitution involves a threat of 
great potential danger to our constitu- 
tional form of government and to the 
perpetuity of our free institutions. 

The American Government as devised 
by the fathers is the grandest Govern- 
ment that ever existed on God’s earth 
and my deep concern lest something may 
happen to it that will sap its vitality and 
perhaps permanently impair it prompts 
me to make this speech. 

I appeal to you, my colleagues, to be- 
ware of this resolution to anaylze it with 
great care, and to consider its implica- 
tions and its probable effects before you 
vote it. I believe that he who supports 
it may be subject to bitter disillusion- 
ment in the years to come. Ibelieve that 
he who votes for it may cast a vote that 
he is likely to regret till his dying day. 
If ever there was a time when Mem- 
bers of Congress should “stop, look, and 
listen,” now is the time, before we vote 
to put this measure on the statute books. 

In speaking thus feelingly on what I 
regard as the menacing aspects of this 
proposal, I wish to make it crystal clear 
that I have not the slightest criticism of 
its proponents. They are among the 
most esteemed Members of this body, and 
justly so. They are as well meaning as 
Iam. They are as patriotic as I am. 
They would no more think of doing an 
injury to our country than I would. They 
are abler than I am which makes me 
marvel that they would endorse such a 
proposal. I can only conclude that they 
have not thought the problem through. 

We will get a clearer perspective of 
this proposal if we will remember that 
our Constitution is a rounded creation 
of checks and balances, and the passage 
of this resolution would remove and de- 
stroy one of the most important checks 
in the Constitution—the check against 
Executive usurpation in the matter of 
treaty making. The founding fathers 
knew what they were doing when they 
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wrote into the Constitution the provision 
requiring a two-thirds vote of the Senate 
for the ratification of treaties. It was 
not haphazard decision on their part. 
They debated the subject for a long time 
and eame to the conclusion that Con- 
gress ought to keep its hand on the mak- 
ing of treaties. It was to vindicate the 
might and power of the people’s Congress 
that the Constitutional Convention 
placed in one branch of the Govern- 
ment—the Senate—the right to ratify 
treaties by a-two-thirds vote. 

By a strange process of reasoning the 
proponcnts of the resolution to provide 
for ratification of treaties by a majority 
vote of both Houses, instead of by two- 
thirds of the Senate, say that the pur- 
pose of the resolution is to give Congress 
authority over treaty making. “Con- 
gress ought to have more to say about 
it,” they declare. But this resolution 
does not give Congress anything. In- 
stead of giving, it takes away. It dilutes 
toward nothingness the authority which 
Congress now has over treaties by the 
operation of the two-thirds rule at the 
Senate end of the Capitol. The fact 
that the congressional treaty-ratifica- 
tion machinery is set up by the Consti- 
tution at the Senate end of the Capitol 
makes it no less a part of Congress and 
no less a bulwark to protect the rights 
of the peopl. of America than if it were 
set up at both ends of the Capitol. 

The incentive for this proposal grows 
largely out of the fact that the Senate 
failed to ratify adherence to the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations after the 
last war, but that is an illogical and un- 
safe reason for making this drastic 
change in treaty-ratification procedure. 

Failure in an isolated instance—con- 
ceding there was a failure—does not in- 
dict a system. We must remember that 
by adopting this resolution we would be 
making a complete change in our con- 
stitutional structure which will be oper- 
ative for all time in respect to all kinds 
of treaties—a change that would im- 
mensely diminish the authority of Con- 
gress and immensely increase the au- 
thority of the President over treaties. 

If this resolution passes, we shall wit- 
ness the amazing spectacle of Congress 
voluntarily offering to surrender its ef- 
fective authority over treaty making. 
We shall witness Congress which already 
has given a blank check to the President 
in almost everything else, voluntarily 
weakening its power still further by re- 
moving the only effective barrier against 
executive usurpation in respect to 
treaties, thus giving him what amounts 
to another blank check. I have a great 
respect for the office of President, but I 
believe that Congress has surrendered 
far too many of its powers to the Presi- 
dent as the movement toward the cen- 
tralization of government has gone 
ahead with dizzy rapidity, and that in- 
stead of surrendering more powers, we in 
Congress should be making moves to re- 
capture some of the powers we already 
have surrendered. 

Pass this resolution and you will take 
away the congressional brakes on treaty 
meking. If you do this you might as well 
say to all future occupants of the White 
House: “You may negotiate treaties to 
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your liking and send them up to Capitol 
Hill with perfect assurance that they 
will be ratified.” The only effective 
check on treaty-making is a two-thirds 
check, 

A congressional brake based on a mere 
majority vote is no brake at all, so great 
at all times is the power of the adminis- 
tration over Congress in respect to for- 
eign affairs. 

For the truth of that statement, I call 
to witness James A. Farley, former Post- 
master General of the United States. 

My memory harks beck to turbulent 
scenes in this Chamber 7 long years ago. 
I had secured the signatures of a ma- 
jority of the Members of the lower 
branch to a petition to bring before the 
House for a vote a resolution I had in- 
troduced embodying the fine democratic 
principle that unless our country is in- 
vaded or attacked, or some other country 
in the Western Hemisphere is invaded 
by a non-American nation, the right to 
declare war shall rest solely with the 
people of the United States, to be decided 
by referendum. There was a tremen- 
dous national sentiment for the resolu- 
tion. I have no heart-burnings over 
what happened, and I recall the rapidly 
moving events objectively simply to il- 
lustrate what might, and no doubt would 
occur in the future regardless of who 
may be in the White House, if the ratifi- 
cation of treaties is made dependent 


‘upon a mere majority vote. Permit me, 


in the utmost good humor, to call my 
star witness, James A. Farley. 

Mr. Farley tells the story in his own 
inimitable way in his book, Behind the 
Ballots, an affectionately inscribed copy 
of which he sent to me with his loviiest 
compliments. If you want some inter- 
esting reading, turn to pages 361 and 362 
of Mr. Farley’s book, Behind the Ballots. 
I quote: 

Time and again— 


Says Mr. Farley— 


when Congress has been about to vote on an 
important measure, I have appealed person- 
ally to Members of the Senate and House to 
vote as the administration wanted them to 
vote. 

I spent an entire day on the telephone 
asking Democratic Members of the House of 
Representatives to vote against bringing up 
the war referendum resclution. Many of 
them had already voted to discharge the 
resoiution from the committee, the first move 
in the parliamentary skirmish, thus in effect 
committing themselves to its passage. Some 
Members frankly said they were unable to go 
along with the administration. Other Mem- 
bers said that in deference to my request they 
would stand by the administration and vote 
in the negative. This appeal by telephone 
had an influence in blocking consideration of 
thé resolution. 


Mr. Farley's statement that his action 
on the telephone had an influence in 
blocking consideration of the resolution 
expressed it mildly, indeed. The fact is 
that his action, representing the admin- 
istration, killed the resolution. 

It is worthy of note that, although Mr. 
Farley wore calluses on his ears, using the 
telephone and all the large newspapers in 
the United States, the President, the Sec- 
retary of State, the Speaker of the House, 
the majority and minority leaders of the 
House, and the Army, Navy, and Marine 
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Corps bore down like a mighty avalanche 
to kill my resolution, its appeal was so 
great that it was defeated only by a close 
¥ote, 187 yeas to 208 nays. A change of 
11 votes would have saved it. I have no 
doubt that if the administration had not 
interposed, this principle of allowing the 
people a vote on war, except in case of 
attack, would now be a part of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. There 
may be room for argument as to the merit 
of the referendum principle when ap- 
plied to declarations of war in the ab- 
sence of invasion or attack, although I 
cannot conceive of any reason why in a 
democracy the control of the Govern- 
ment by the people should stop at the 
water’s edge. I am not arguing that 
point, but I am citing this incident to 
show the power the Executive—any 
Executive—can exercise over Congress in 
dealing with international relations. 

Remove the Senator’s two-thirds rule 
in voting on treaties and substitute a bare 
majority of the two branches and the 
years to come will witness many, many 
repetitions of the scene described by Mr. 
Farley. In the long range of the future 
Presidents will submit treaties to Con- 
gress and will apply pressure and the 
opposition will crumble like a house of 
cards because there will be no two-thirds 
rule to bulwark it. The adoption of the 
majority idea would simply mean that 
in order to give the House a very de- 
ceptive and innocuous right to go 
through the gesture of treaty-making, 
we would throw away the authority of 
Congress over the ratification of treaties 
by scrapping the Senate’s two-thirds 
rule. 


What this would mean in the future we 
can hardly fathom. Treaties of peace 
are only a small number of the treaties 
that come before Congress for ratifica- 
tion. There are all kinds of treaties on 
all kinds of subjects, including trade 
treaties that are vital to the economic 
life of our people. Pass this legislation 
and all of these treaties will in fact be 
made by the man who happens at the 
time to be occupying the White House, 
and not in any real sense by Congress. 

It is easily conceivable that the rights 
of American labor may be involved in a 
very vital way in some future treaty, and 
if action prejudicial to labor should be- 
come frozen in a treaty there would be 
no remedy. If Congress enacts a stat- 
` ute inimical to labor the pressure of 
labor groups can force its repeal, but a 
treaty is a contract between states, and 
American labor does not posses an arm 
long enough to reach across the seas 
and force foreign powers to consent to 
the abrogation or revision of a treaty. 
So let us remember that in tampering 
with our constitutional treaty-ratifica- 
tion system we may be tampering with 
something very sacred to labor. If Wil- 
liam Green and Phil Murray saw in the 
pending resolution the potential harm to 
labor that I see in it, they would be 
camping on the heels of Congress de- 
Manding its defeat. They are not here, 
and so I will do my best in my feeble 
way to make their fight for them. 

The proposal before us is very mislead- 
ing. The idea of giving the House of 
Representatives, the body traditionally 
closest to the people, something to say 
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about the ratification of treaties is ap- 
pealing and on first blush is attracting 
the commendation of many large voting 
groups. It is proclaimed as a plan to 
strengthen the power of Congress over 
treaties, but what it really does is ex- 
actly the opposite of that. It weakens 
and nullifies the power of Congress over 
treaties. 

There is a way by which the House 
could be given real authority in treaty- 
making. That would be by changing the 
pending resolution to read: 

The President shall have power by and with 
the advice and consent of Congress to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors and Representatives present concur. 


To have both legislative branches ratify 
treaties by a two-thirds vote instead of 
a majority vote, would indeed make Con- 
gress a real force in treaty-making. In 
the incident related earlier, Mr. Farley 
was able to switch over a majority but he 
could never have switched over two- 
thirds. 

I do not see how anyone who is gen- 
uinely alarmed by the visible effacement 
of local government and the diminishing 
powers of the States, as many of us are, 
can possibly bring himself to the support 
of this proposed change in the treaty- 
ratification procedure because I fear that 
it would open the way to further sapping 
and weakening of the local autonomy 
which the American people would like to 
preserve as a priceless heritage. I am 
not alone in voicing this fear. In a let- 
ter to me dated March 14, 1945, Prof. 
Edwin Borchard, professor of law at 
Yale University, says: 

I find the principal argument against the 
proposed constitutional amendment in the 
fact that it would enable Congress in agree- 
ment with the President to drain most of 
the power of the States and vest these in the 
Federal Government as an implementation 
of a treaty. A treaty is in effect a constitu- 
tional amendment and yet this constitu- 
tional amendment would be adopted while 
escaping the limitations that the Constitu- 
tion has set for amendments. 


I do not believe that Congress would 
knowingly be a party to the obliteration 
of local self-government and to weaken- 
ing the powers of the States, but a treaty 
overrides all State laws and I believe that 
the ease with which treaties would slide 
through to ratification if the majority- 
vote ratification rule is adopted would 
place local autonomy in constant jeop- 
ardy. 

In my opinion the jury system, with 
which the honorable members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary are so famil- 
iar, furnishes an analogy which we may 
well consider in discussing whether 
treaties should be ratified by a majority 
vote of Congress or by a two-thirds vote. 
We do not say to the prosecuting attor- 
ney: “You can convict your man for 
murder if you get a majority of the jury 
on your side.” 

We do say to him: “You cannot con- 
vict your man unless you get every juror 
on your side.” 

I think it is safe to assume that a 
treaty is likely to be of doubtful merit if it 
cannot command the approval of at least 
two thirds of one branch of Congress. 
That was the opinion of the founding 
fathers and I think it is still sound, 
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In this connection I would like to read 
to the House a letter I have received from 
Hon. Clyde R. Lottick, judge of the Third 
Judicial Circuit of the State of Indiana, 
which I believe is pertinent and timely, 
as follows: 

Corypon, IND., April 7, 1945. 
Hon. Louis LUDLOW, 
House of Representatives, 
Washtngion, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Luptow: This letter is to com- 
mend you for your s' nd against abolishing 
the two-thirds rule for Senate ratification of 
treaties. 

As stated in the comment which I read, I 
believe that to change the present rule would 
be “selling America down the river.” 

In my opinion there would be just as much 
reason for abolishing the rule'‘as to verdicts of 
juries, as there is for abolishing the treaty- 
confirmation rule. 

Tf a case is not plain enough that 12 jurors 
can agree there ought not be a decision in a 
case, and if the merits of a treaty are not 
sufficient for two-thirds of the Senate to 
agree that treaty ought not be ratified. 

With best personal regards, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
CLYDE R. Lorrick. 


I do not believe for one moment that 
any Member of either branch of the Con- 
gress of the United States would ever 
want, under any conceivable circum- 
stances, to sell America down the river, 
But I am equally convinced that is ex- 
actly what we will be doing unwittingly 
if we pass the resolution which proposes 
to amend the Constitution so that trea- 
ties may be ratified by a bare majority 
of the House and Senate, instead of by 
two-thirds of the Senate, as required by 
the existing constitutional provision. 

One more point and I am through. 
The President is not asking for this 
change in the treaty-ratification process, 
The Secretary of State is not asking for 
it. Nobody in the State Department is 
asking for it. The late beloved Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was not backward in 
asking Congress for any authority he 
thought was needed looking toward the 
establishment of the peace of the world, 
but he had not asked for this. He and 
Secretary Stettinius were notified of the 
pendency of this resolution before the 
committee, but they chose to say nothing’ 
in support of it. Before we go too far 
in passing this resolution I think it 
might be well to ascertain whether Presi< 
dent Truman will sign it if it is passed, 

I happen to know that the State De- 
partment does not intend to ask for its 
adoption. I have read the 147 pages of 
committee hearings diligently and I have 
been impressed more by what they do 
not say than by what they do say. For 
instance, there is not a word in the hear- 
ings from anyone who is charged with 
responsibility of the foreign affairs of our 
Government. In view of the fact that 
it is possible to make a treaty that would 
fundamentally and radically change our 
form of Government and our way of life, 
I think it is highly important that Con- 
gress should keep its hand on the throttle, 
We hear it charged on all sides that Con- 
gress is breaking down. Let us not, my 
colleagues, be guilty of breaking our- 
selves down. 

The Constitution of the United States, 
whether we realize it or not, is the corner- 
stone of our national welfare and the 
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sheet anchor of our liberities. 
it, we lose everything. 

On these statements all of us here as- 
sembled firmly stand and I fervently 
hope and pray that when we vote on this 
resolution the kind Providence that has 
watched over our Nation from its cradle 
to its maturity will again point the way. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. VURSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, there 
has been quite an illuminating and 
thorough discussion by many able law- 
yers in the House this afternoon on the 
technica] and legal aspects of the mak- 
ing of treaties. I should like to talk for 
only a few minutes on what we find the 
situation to be in the Nation today, 160 
years and more since the charter of our 
Government was given to us by the 
founding fathers. They wrought so well 
at that time that this country has pros- 
pered and has led the nations of the 
world in every endeavor. Under that 
charter of government that we are seek- 
ing to amend today, we have done 
pretty well for the world at large. We 
have magnanimously given of ‘our 
treasure and of the finest young men in 
the Nation in two world-wide wars in 
the interests not only of ourselves but 
` largely in the interests of other nations. 
We are respected as no other nation in 
the world today for the part we have 
played in international affairs. While 
we have been accused at home more than 
abroad of being a Nation of isolation, we 
have been less a Nation of isolation than 
any nation in the world. It is a false 
charge that should not be so often re- 
peated by the people of our own coun- 
try, because we are the only country in 
the world that, by and large and con- 
sistently, does not practice isolationism 
in international affairs. 

The founders of our Government could 
not visualize the situation that we have 
today. They could hardly visualize the 
centralization of power. They could 
hardly visualize added to the power that 
has been given to the Chief Executive of 
this country, the tremendous power that 
the political patronage of 3,000,000 jobs 
gives to any Executive, whether he be 
Republican or Democrat, which could 
have great force in the control of the 
Members of this House and the Members 
of the Senate in the future, if and when 
this body should become a part of the 
treaty-making machinery of this coun- 
try, by bringing it into full fellowship 
with the Senate, and by abrogating the 
two-thirds necessary to the ratification 
of a treaty approved by the Executive. 

It is a dangerous thing to contemplate 
when you think that such important 
matters in.the near future might come 
under the influence of a power of this 
kind. It doubtless was never visualized 
by the founders of our country who gave 
us our charter of government, the dan- 
gerous influence to be played with the 
important matter of making treaties by 
a mere majority of the House and Sen- 
ate, with such added political power and 
influence. 

Those men planned such a workable 
charter of government, which has done 
so much in the development of this coun- 
try that today the plain people of this 
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country still have great faith in their 
work and in the provisions of the Consti- 
tution. I feel certain they would not 
want the two-thirds rule abrogated. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. Not just now. Iam 
wondering today if the men who founded 
this Government, who gave us this char- 
ter of Government, if they were here, 
in the light of present conditions, pres- 
sure groups, commercialism in politics 
and in elections—I am wondering if they 
would dare changeit. It is my opinion 
that they would not, and I am inclined 
to believe that the American people 
would feel just as confident of the future 
and maybe a little more so, if they could 
have the same confidence in the Con- 
gress of the United States that they have 
today in the judgment of the people who 
wrote this Constitution, which some are 
seeking to reduce in its power when it 
comes to the proposition of making 
treaties. I now yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

- Mr. KEFAUVER. The gentleman was 
arguing about the great Constitution and 
the fact that we have lived_under it so 
well, Iam sure the gentleman did not 
mean to imply that the founding fathers 
did not think the Constitution should 
not be amended. Otherwise, why did 
they provide for an amending section? 

Mr. VURSELL. They wisely provided 
for amendments. I said they could not 
visualize the growth and development of 
this country; they could not visualize the 
commercialism which has been attached 
and is attached to the elections which 
might go a great way in controlling the 
action, in some cases, of their represent- 
atives. They could not visualize the cor- 
rupt political machines in many great 
cities, without naming them, which have. 
such a power in the selection of the repasy 
resentatives, and such control in legis-. 
lation today. yu 

I doubt seriously if this Congress cam 
afford to go on record for a greater cen=» 
tralization of power in the Chief Execus: 
tive regardless of what political faith he 
may be. The political faith will alter- 
nate in the future as it has in the past 
with men of different political labels, but 
this Congress is interested first in all of 
the people of this country and in the 
preservation of its Constitution and in an 
effort to give the greatest opportunity for 
free representative government. I be- 
lieve it would be unwise to do away with: 
the power of the two-thirds majority. 
which protects the people. I believe it is 
an unwise move. I believe it should not 
be brought up at this time to confuse the 
people when they are so interested in so 
many other perplexing problems. I am 
against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. e 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bates of Kentucky, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion House Joint Resolution 60, proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
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United States relative to the making of 
treaties, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND ON HOUSE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 60 


Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members who 
spoke on House Joint Resolution 60 today 
may have permission to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made today and include 
some excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs, DOUGLAS of California asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
several newspaper articles. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and insert a poem entitled 
“God Sustain Our Arms Today,” which 
was composed by Col. Gulian Hearne, Jr., 
of Wheeling. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and insert an in- 
teresting and timely editorial comment 
from the Flint Journal of April 22. I 
commend it to you because it reflects the 


-broad tolerance and generosity sof one 


of the finest citizens in America. It is 
at the same time a tribute to James A. 
Farley. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

_There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ex- 
cellent address recently made by the 
Honorable James A. Farley at Nor- 
thampton, Mass. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks and 
include a resolution. 

Mr. KEFAUVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a brief article from 
the Progressive magazine by Senator La 
FOLLETTE. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MILLER] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

CANCER 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, the subject of cancer in the human 
race is one of paramount importance 
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because this disease is taking such a tre- 
mendous toll of lives and adds much to 
human suffering. 

This Congress makes appropriations to 
the National Cancer Institute. It is my 
desire to bring some facts and informa- 
tion to the Congress and the country 
about cancer. 

The average individual fears cancer. 
Cancer kills 1 out of every 8 people in the 
United States. It can be definitely cer- 
tain that of the five-hundred-and-thirty- 
odd Members of the United States Con- 
gress between 65 and 70 will die of can- 
cer. 

From December 7, 1941, to December 
7, 1944, the Axis Powers of war killed 
121,363 Americans on all our fighting 
fronts. At the same time, cancer was 
killing 495,000 of their mothers, their 
fathers, their sisters, their brothers, and 
their friends. It even killed the soldiers’ 
own children, In 1942, 163,400 died of 
cancer in the United States. In 1943, 
166,848 died of cancer. Of the number 
who died in 1942-of cancer, 152,357 were 
white men and women. Of this number 
79,042 were women and 73,315 were men. 

Congress has been appropriating an 
average of about $540,000 a year for can- 
cer research. 

This is a small amount when we stop 
to consider that cancer will kill about 
165,000 Americans every year. It may 
well kill you or one of those you love. 
Every hour 18 Americans die of cancer, 
Cancer is the greatest killer of American 
women between the ages of 35 and 55. 
Cancer ranks second among the death 
rate in America. 

If cancer is permitted to continue its 
vicious ways, it will kill 17,000,000 of us 
who are living today. 

The question might well be asked, 
What can be done about cancer? Much 


can be done to conquer this disease. New - 


instruments, new techniques, new inves- 
tigations can eventually conquer cancer 
just as smallpox, yellow fever, typhoid, 
and diphtheria have been greatly curbed 
or entirely eliminated in civilized coun- 
tries. 

It is known that cancer in the begin- 
ning is strictly a localized disease and 
that it remains so for a brief period be- 
fore it begins to affect the entire system. 
It first grows in the surrounding tissues, 
later invades the deeper tissues, and 
finally gets into the blood stream and 
goes to distant points from the original 
site. It is by early careful examination 
that its presence can be determined and 
the cancer eliminated. When the later 
signs of progressive growth have ap- 
peared the person is often beyond hope 
of recovery. 

Cancer is not spectacular in its prog- 
ress. It is not contagious. It does not 
come upon us as epidemics of smallpox, 
typhoid, or diphtheria. It is for that 
reason that people frequently become in- 
different to a disease which so stealthily 
creeps upon them. It kills the most in 
middle life. 

There should be an active educational 
program which would teach every man 
and woman to recognize the early pos- 
sible cancer symptoms. ‘These individ- 
uals should have a regular careful 
checkup by qualified physicians or in 
cancer clinics. Cancer, if found in time, 
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can now be cured by X-ray, radium, 
and surgery. Thousands of lives can be 
saved. If every individual would heed 
the minor symptoms which so frequently 
develop into cancer, there would be fewer 
deaths. 

The horizon of science is wide and 
deep, The haze of ignorance, the mist 
of indifference, the fogs of superstition, 
and the clouds of prejudice which now 
obscure our vision will gradually dis- 
appear when workers of science uncover 
new attacks upon the cause and cure of 
cancer. Theind‘‘Terence of the public in 
not having early examination has fre- 
quently caused failures in the past. 

It will take initiative and imaginaticn 
to penetrate the new medical horizons of 
the future. All new inventions, new 
techniques, discoveries, and instruments 
for finding the cause and cure of cancer 
are but new roads and an important part 
of our Nation’s growth. 

Medical science will continue to forge 
ahead and uncover new medical discov- 
eries which may well be the key to man’s 
future progress. Congress should ap- 
propriate sufficient funds which will as- 
sist medical science with these- new dis- 
coveries and set a pace for future hap- 
piness in our civilization. The Congress 
and Nation must work shoulder to shoul- 
der for a common purpose, the preven- 
tion and cure of disease. 

Research means seeking new knowl- 
edge and looking for new truths: It all 
boils down to the asking questions of 
nature and watching for her replies. 
This is research by observation and ex- 
perimentation. Just as yellow fever, 
typhus fever, diphtheria, smallpox, and 
malaria have yielded to scientific medi- 
cine, we will find cancer, the second 
greatest killer of the human race, will 
yield. ` 

There is not as much mystery about 
cancer as most people believe. There 
are thousands of physicians everywhere 
able to recognize the early signs of can- 
cer and many surgeons are equipped by 
experience to effect its early cure. It 
must be seen early if there is a chance 
for cure. 

Cancer is one of the diseases which 
has grown more dreadful because people 
fail to be examined early and often. 

Cancer is by no means a hopeless con- 
dition if patients will only present them- 
selves in time to those who are equipped 
to do efficient work. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Rees] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 


NEED FOR EFFICIENCY IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced a bill providing 
for a Congressional Bureau of Efficiency. 
This bill provides for the creation of an 
organization responsible only to Congress 
which will keep Congress advised with 
regard to the use of Federal funds, the 
overlapping and duplication of Federal 
functions and activities and nonessential 
expenditures, and make recommenda- 
tions for efficiency and economy. 

I introduced a similar bill a year ago. 
At that time Congress was considering 
a revenue measure. I pointed out then 
that it was just as important to provide 
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means of saving Federal funds as to pass 
additional tax legislation. A year ago 
the national debt was $187,000,000,000. 
Today, according to the Treasury re- 
port, it is in excess of two hundred 
and thirty-six billion. The Treasury De- 
partment estimates the public debt will 
be two hundred and ninety-two billion 
in June of next year. This means in a 
year from now Congress will be forced ta 
again consider legislation raising the debt 
limit from the present $300,000,000,000 
to $350,000,000,000. 

Every Member of this Congress under- 
stands the necessity of spending every 
dollar required for the prosecution of 
this war. We know, too, we are bound to 
have a tremendous amount of waste and 
extravagance in war expenditures. It is 
obvious, although we have raised income 
taxes and provided every means of se- 
curing revenue, much remains to be done 
to reduce Federal expenditures. But, 
Mr. Speaker, there is no sense, no excuse, 
and no justification whatsoever for ex- 
travagance and waste in nonwar activi- 
ties. 

In view of the gross extravagance and 
unnecessary expenditures in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, I wonder 
if we can look forward to a time when our 
Government will be solvent and Con- 
gress will not be forced to increase the 
debt limit every year or so. AsI have just 
said, I recognize as well as you that a 
large portion of Federal expenditures to- 
day is being used for war purposes. How- 
ever, the President in his annual Budget 
message to Congress this year stated the 
estimated war budget for nonwar expen- 
ditures during the next fiscal year would 
be $13,000,000,000. Remember that is 
nonwar expenditures. Compare this, if 
you wil, with the total expenditures for 
the entire Government of $12,700,000,000 
for the fiscal year of 1941. This figure in- 
cludes all expenses for the armed forces. 
It is clear that nonwar expenditures are 
growing right now, when they should be 
decreasing. 

Mr. Speaker, I am deeply concerned as 
to whether present efforts to provide the 
semblance of efficiency and economy in 
Federal Government are futile. I have 
heard Members of Congress advise their 
colleagues of waste, inefficiency, red tape, 
and extravagance of all kinds, but have 
made little effort to correct such injus- 
tices. I believe more strongly than I did 
a year ago, when I introduced similar leg- 


` islation, there must be created in our 


Government an organization to keep 
Congress advised at all times with re- 
spect to the use of Federal funds, the use 
of personnel, and the overlapping and 
duplication of functions and activities, as 
well as nonessential expenditures and 
waste in our Government. The Appro- 
priations Committees of both Houses of 
Congress to a great extent rely upon the 
Bureau of the Budget to keep Federal ex- 
penditures ata minimum. Although this 
Bureau is authorized to set up reserves in 
the departments and agencies to pre- 
vent extravagance and wasteful expen- 
ditures, it has failed miserably in its obli- 
gation and duties in this respect. Some- 
times I feel the Bureau of the Budget, in- 
stead of economizing, seeks ways and 
means of justifying the creation of a 
score of overlapping and duplicating 
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agencies, bureaus, and activities within 
the Government. Some of these activi- 
ties might have merit if the people of the 
country can afford them, but certainly 
not in the light of the ever-increasing 
debt and the need of the money and man- 
power for the prosecution of the war. 

Theoretically, the General Accounting 
Office is supposed to keep Congress ad- 
vised regarding expediture of funds. Its 
jurisdiction under the law is limited. Its 
investigations and audits are months be- 
hind schedule so there is some justifica- 
tion for the fact that the General Ac- 
counting Office dces not uncover all waste 
and nonessential spending in time for 
Congress to adopt preventive measures. 
But even so the General Accounting 
Office does not have authority to recom- 
mend remedial measures, 

Very frequently when officials of the 
Federal agencies testify before congres- 
sional committees and complaints are 
made regarding excessive expenditures 
for wasteful and useless functions and 
activities, these officials respond by say- 
ing, “You appropriated the money.” I 
am just a little tired of hearing this ex- 
planation because when Congress appro- 
priated money in blank check form, as it 
has done too often, it relies upon the 
integrity of the heads of the departments 
to hire personnel only when needed; pur- 
chase materials only when required; 
create bureaus and divisions only when 
necessary; and execute contracts upon 
an economical and businesslike basis. 

I do not charge this occurs in all de- 
partments. Not at all. But too many 
officials seem to think it is a crime to have 
money left over at the end of the fiscal 
year, and hire excessive numbers of 
personnel and make useless purchases 
when they find there will be a few mil- 
lion dollars on hand. If I thought any 
results would come from it I would bring 
to the floor of the House example after 
example of this type of waste and non- 
- essential spending. In case there is 
doubt in the minds of officials in the 
Federal Government, I think Congress 
should clarify its position and advise 
them when Federal funds are not re- 
quired in the efficient and effective per- 
formance of regular duties under the law, 
the money should be returned to the 
Treasury. We have even had cases when 
funds were transferred within the De- 
partment. for uses not intended.or au- 
thorized by Congress. 

There are at least 10 or 15 bureaus and 
agencies of government dealing with 
farm problems. A half dczen leading 
agencies under the Department of Agri- 
culture should be consolidated. The 
War Food Administration and all mat- 
ters dealing with food should be under 
one head in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, where it belongs. We have a dozen 
different agencies lending money to the 
farmers. Last year I pointed out the 
duplication of the activities of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the 
O. D. T. It still persists. The activities 
of the 3 Federal agencies concerned 
with regulating air carriers should be 
combined in a single agency. This dupli- 
cation was in existence a year ago and 
still continues. 

A year ago Senator BUTLER, of Ne- 
braska, called attention to duplicating 
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functions and activities of the Foreign 
Economic Administration, the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs and 
State Department in Latin- America. 
Nothing has been done to correct it. 
There are at least 15 or 20 agencies aside 
from the Department of Labor that have 
a hand in adding confusion to the proc- 
esses of the Federal Government relat- 
ing to labor problems. The condition 
has existed for several years. The only 
solution is to consolidate these activities 
in a responsible Department of Labor 
whose officials are capable of formulating 
a definite policy. Let me add, too, that 
right here in our own Congress we have 
duplications of effort where two, and 
sometimes three and four, committees 
are investigating the same problem, 
where one committee could do the work, 

The Census Bureau employs thou- 
sands of people dealing with statistics of 
all kinds. Their activities are duplicated 
and multiplied by a hundred other agen- 
cies that also deal in various kinds of 
statistics. 

There are only a few examples of mal- 
administration that result in extravagant 
expenditures which could be eliminated 
by a proper organization of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. If Con- 
gress had the facilities to investigate the 
internal workings of each and every Fed- 
eral department, establishment, and 
agency, thousands of dollars annually 
could be saved in each of hundreds of 
independent establishments. The total 
amount saved would run into hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

We have had committees of Congress 
that attempted to deal with a part of 
this problem. The Byrd committee, the 
Mead committee, the House Civil Service 
Investigating Committee, and Appropri- 
ation Committees of both Houses have 
tried to ferret out waste and extrava- 
gance. A considerable amount of good 
has been accomplished, but they have 
only scratched the surface and very few 
suggestions as to how to correct the evil 
have come from any of them. 

Recently I had the opportunity of tes- 
tifying before the Joint Committee on 
the Reorganization of Congress. At that 
time I stated: “We have no agency in the 
Federal Government that has as its pur- 
pose the bringing about of improvement 
and efficiency in Government service. 
On the other hand, the executive branch 
has excessive appropriations to secure 
up-to-date, modern, and completely ade- 
quate facilities, while the legislative 
branch operates with eighteenth century 
techniques and facilities. It is a situa- 
tion for which the Congress shall have 
to answer very soon unless proper steps 
are taken immediately to equip the Con- 
gress with the tools to do a more com- 
plete and effective job.” 

The bill I have introduced today will 
take the place of the so-called “meat ax.” 
It will eliminate chaotic and wasteful 
conditions in our Government. It will 
bring about efficiency and economy in a 
constructive manner. The bill provides 
for a Congressional Bureau of Efficiency. 
It would be responsible only to Congress. 
It would be headed by a director selected 
by the majority and minority leaders of 
both Houses of Congress and the Speaker 
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of the House of Representatives. The 
director is authorized to select three as- 
sistant directors, each of whom would 
be in charge of a division of the Bureau. 
All other employees required in connec- 
tion with the operations of the agency 
would be under the classified civil service. 

The Bureau is authorized and directed 
to investigate and to recommend legis- 
lation concerning: 

First. All nonessential Federal ex- 
penditures. 

Second. Overlapping and duplication 
of Federal activities and functions. 

Third. Excessive hiring of Federal per- 
sonnel. 

Fourth. Procurement and disposal of 
all Federal property. 

Fifth. All Federal personnel and ad- 
ministrative management practices. 

Sixth, All request for appropriations. 

Seventh. Exercise of authority by any 
Government agency in excess of consti- 
tutional or statutory authorization, and 

Eighth. Any specific problem referred 
to the Bureau by any committee of Con- 
gress or a resolution of either House. 

The Bureau is authorized to secure evi- 
dence regarding the matters which I 
have just enumerated and is charged 
with the duty of reporting its findings to 
the Congress, and submit recommenda- 
eed upon any phase of the subject mat- 
er. 

Specific provision is made in the bill, 
that the Bureau is not to replace any 
committee of either the House or the 
Senate, and, as a matter of practical 
operation, the Bureau shall be complete- 
ly subservient to the Congress as a whole 
and to the congressional committee now 
in existence or which may be created in 
the future. I wish to make it clear that 
this Bureau is not to be set up in a man- 
ner similar to any other bureau or agency 
now in existence. Its duties and func- 
tions are completely apart and distin- 
guishable from the duties and functions 
of every agency or department of the 
Federal Government. 

I estimate that the fiscal requirements 
for this Bureau will be about $300,000 or 
$400,000 a year. I firmly believe this 
legislation, if put into effect, will save the 
Federal Government $500,000,000 an- 
nually. 

I trust that hearings will be conducted 
on this bill in the near future and that 
Members of Congress will become ac- 
quainted with the provisions of the meas- 
ure and let me have their reactions. 
There has been a lot of talk about waste, 
overlapping, duplication, and nonessen- 
tial Federal expenditures. I propose that 
the Congress now take positive affirma- 
tive action and correct these evils. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mrs. Dovuctas of 
California for 2 weeks, on account of im- 
portant business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 18 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 2, 1945, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 

The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold hearings at 10:30 
a.m. on Wednesday, May 2, 1945. 

COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 

LEGISLATION 

The Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation will hold an executive 
session at 10:30 a. m. on Thursday, May 
3, 1945, in the committee room, 356 House 
Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
at 10 a. m. Tuesday, May 8, 1945, to re- 
sume public hearings on S. 63 and H. R. 
1648, to amend the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended, so as to prohibit 
interference with the broadcasting of 
noncommercial cultural or educational 
programs. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


431. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
communication from the President of the 
United States, transmitting a supplemen- 
tal estimate of appropriation for the fis- 
cal year 1946 in the amount of $97,000 for 
the Office of Economic Stabilization in 
the form of amendments to the Budget 
for the agency for said fiscal year (H. Doc. 
No. 163), was taken from the Speaker’s 
table, referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
‘BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BELL: Committee on Insular Affairs. 
House Report No. 497. Report pursuant to 
House Resolution 159, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, and House Resolution 99, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN: Committee on Agricul- 
ture. H. R. 1690. A bill to provide for the 

_further development of cooperative agricul- 
tural extension work; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 498). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of che Union. 

Mr. WEISS: Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. H. R. 3059. A bill author- 
izing the Postmaster General to continue to 
use post-office clerks and city letter carriers 
interchangeably; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 499). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1524. A bill to exempt certain 
officers and employees within the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development from 
certain provisions of the Criminal Code; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 500). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2951. A bill to exempt certain 
members of the Economic Stabilization 
Board from certain provisions of the Crimi- 
nal Code; without amendment (Rept. No. 
501). Referred to the House Calenda-. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. H. R. 688: A bill to amend 
the joint resolution of January 27, 1942, en- 
titled “Joint resolution to enable the United 
States to become an adhering member of the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute"; with- 
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out amendment (Rept. No. 502). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico: Special 
Committee to Investigate Food Shortages. 
House Report No. 504. Report pursuant to 
House Resolution 195 on food shortages. Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 842. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Sadie 
L. Dance, Michigan Millers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co, and State Farm Fire Insurance 
Co.; without amendment (Rept. No. 491). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 1465. A bill for the relief of 
the State of California; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 492). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. COMBS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
1552. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Augusta 
McCall; with amendment (Rept. No. 493.) 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1606. A bill for the relief of Ethel 
Parkas, Julius Farkas, and legal guardian of 
Terez Farkas; with amendment (Rept. No. 
494). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. RAMEY: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
1913. A bill for the relief of Aloysius G. 
Miller; with amendment (Rept. No. 495). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. STIGLER: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
2700. A bill for the relief of Alice Walker; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 496). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. SCRIVNER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1058. A bill for the relief of W. A. 

" Smoot, Inc.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2:503). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


} 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


, 1 Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 

H.R. 3087. A bill to correct an error in 
section 342 (b) (8) of the Nationality“Act 
of 1940, as amended; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GEELAN: 

H.R. 3088. A bill to permit the granting 
of national service life insurance without 
examination to members of the armed forces 
on foreign duty or sea duty, and to extend 
the conversion privilege on national service 
life insurance to include conversion to en- 
dowment policies; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H.R. 3089. A bill to provide for the admis- 
sion to practice before all Federal courts, 
departments, and agencies of veterans who 
have been admitted to practice before the 
Supreme Court of the United States or the 
highest court of any State, District, or Terri- 
tory; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R.3090. A bill creating a Congressional 
Bureau of Efficiency; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. SASSCER: 

H.R. 3091. A bill to provide disability and 

death compensation or pension in the case 
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of members of the Enlisted Reserve of the 
Army who have received or are receiving 
training under the Army specialized training 
program; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 3092. A bill to clarify section 2 of the 
act of February 11, 1929, with respect to the 
granting of relief by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia in cases in which 
certain special assessments have been paid 
and later held to be void or erroneous: to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. R. 3093. A bill relating to the effect of 
the community. property law of Oklahoma 
upon the Federal income-tax liability of 
certain persons for taxable years ending 
prior to September 30, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.J.Res.176. Joint resolution that the 
United Nations establish procedure for re- 
patriation of the Hebrews of Europe; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H. Con. Res. 51. Concurrent resolution to 
protect churches and religious groups against 
the encroachment of the State through 
bureaucratic decrees; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R.3094. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims of the United 
States to consider and render judgment on 
the claim of the Zephyr Aircraft Corporation 
against the United States; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H. R.3095. A bill for the relief of Ellis 
Duke, also known as Elias Duke; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R.3096. A bill for the relief of Vincent 
Suarez Fernandez, also known as Vincent 
Suarez; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H.R.3097. A bill for the relief of Guy A, 
Morvant; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SASSCER: 

H. R. 3098. A bill for the relief of Maj. L. J. 
Herwig, United States Army, retired; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H.R.3099. A bill for the relief of Coy ©, 

Brown; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H.R. 3100. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Rolland Lee Frank, a minor; to 
the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

501. By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: Peti- 
tion from Mrs. Floyd Stiles and 32 other 
citizens of Cheyenne, Wyo., requesting pas- 
sage of house bill 2082; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

502. Also, petition from Mrs. Meroa E, 
Thomas and 70 other citizens of Cheyenne, 
Wyo., requesting passage of House bill 2082; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

503. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of Rich- 
ard Krueger and 27 other citizens of St. 
Louis, Mo., protesting against the passage of 
any prohibition legislation by the Congress; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

504. Also, petition of Mr. Sands and 23 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis- 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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505. Also, petition of L. Nesselhauf and 30 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis- 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

606. Also, petition of John Felt and 32 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis- 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

507. Also, petition of Catherine Fania and 
29 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis- 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 

' tne Judiciary. 
508. By Mr. FORAND: Petition of the 
- General Assembly of the State of Rhode Is- 
-land and Providence Plantations, memorial- 
izing the Congress with relation to the 
matching by the Federal Government of cer- 
tain grants for old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

609. Also, petition of the General Assembly 
cf the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, requesting the Department of 
State of the United States Government to 
act favorably upon the requests for the open- 
ing of Palestine to unrestricted Jewish immi- 

“gration an’ colonization, the establishment 

there of a free and democratic Jewish com- 
: monwealth, and the affording of representa- 
tion at the San Francisco Conference to the 
Jewish people; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

510. Also, petition of the State of Rhode 
Island General Assembly, requesting the Sen- 
ators and Representatives from Rhode Island 
in the Congress of the United States to make 
the necessary arrangements to provide that 
the official war films of World War No. 2 may 
be shown throughout all cities and towns of 
this State lest we forget too easily the horrors 
of war and the ruthlessness of our enemies; 
to the Committee on Education. 

511. By Mr. GOODWIN; Petition of Thomas 
.J. Stewart and six other citizens of Reading, 
Mass., being a declaration of principles in 
the form of a pledge for peace; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

512. By Mr. HOPE: Petition signed by 
sundry citizens of Hutchinson, Kans.,- rela- 
tive to advertising of alcoholic liquors; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

513. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti- 
tion of A. M. Hendricks, Corsicana, Tex., 
favoring House bills 282 and 2638; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. . 

614. By Mr. STEFAN; Resolution of the 
Nebraska State Legislature, memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to provide wage 
readjustments on behalf of postal employees; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, May 2, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, whose throne is in the 
heavens and whose kingdom ruleth over 
all, and before whom the angels bow and 
the archangels veil their faces, we rejoice 
that, although Thou art high and holy, 
Thou hast respect unto the lowly and 
art ever seeking to make the humble 
spirit and the contrite heart the sanctu- 
ary of Thy presence, Thy peace, and Thy 
power. 

We pray that the barriers of pride, of 
self-will, and supercilious self-confidence 
which keep us from receiving Thy 
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blessings may be submerged by a re- 
newed consecration to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with the 
Lord. 

Grant that our President, our Speaker, 
and all who have been entrusted with 
the privilege, the opportunity, and the 
responsibility of government may be 
blessed with a clear vision and a coura- 
geous heart to meet its challenging de- 
mands. May we have within our souls 
the testimony that we are serving our 
generation according to Thy holy will. 

Hear us for the sake of the Christ our 
Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TRAYNOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement made by 
him on a radio broadcast over the Blue 

etwork on Sunday last. 

Mr. GRANAHAN asked and was given 
permission. to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a resolution adopted 
by the Wynnefield Community Commit- 
tee for Memorial Meeting. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Washington Daily News of to- 
day headed “Lilienthal and T. V. A.” 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp and include an address by 
Carter Davidson, president of Knox Col- 
lege, at Galesburg, Ill. 

Mr. BUFFETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include some excerpts. 

Mr. TALBOT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Reconp and include a resolution adopted 
by the Waterbury Lithuanian-American 
Council. 

Mr. GRIFFITHS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Rrcorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. BREHM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from the 
Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation entitled “How to Avoid Federal 
Control in Education.” 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and to include 
in one a resolution of the Wisconsin 
Legislature and in the other an editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers] has been called back to his dis- 
trict on important public business. Iask 
unanimous consent that he be granted 
leave of absence for 2 or 3 days. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
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on tomorrow, at the conclusion of the 
legislative program of the day and fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, the gentlewoman from Connecti- 
cut (Mrs, Luce] may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 


‘imous consent to address the House for 


1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
amazed the other day to read in the 
newspapers that at the San Francisco 
Conference prayer was and is being 
omitted because of the fear of offend- 
ing some of the delegates of the various 
nations of the world represented there. 

I am wondering what effect that wiil 


have on the missionaries we have out 


all over the world to sell our religion. 
I am wondering, too, how our converts 
to Christianity throughout the world will 
feel. Our faith in God must be shallow 
and our religion must mean little to us 
when we have to abandon it at a time 
like this because strangers are in our 
midst. 

I do not believe there ever was a time“ 
when so many people of all races, colors, 
and creeds were joined in a mighty plea 
for divine guidance for the Conference, 
or when so many people prayed with 
but one single objective. 

I notice certain large corporations are 
spending vast sums of money in news- 
paper advertisements urging people to 
unite their efforts in seeking divine guid- 
ance, that peace may be established and 
good will again prevail. 

I am wondering what the reaction 
would be throughout the country if we 
in this House would discharge our Chap- 
lain and say we have no further use for 
the opening prayer, or because we would 
omit the prayer because there are 
strangers in the gallery. 

I am sure resentment and disappoint- 
ment would be expressed in every com- 
munity in the land. 

Last Sunday afternoon I attended 
services at the Washington Cathedral 
where there was a great throng of peo- 
ple assembled to pray for the success of 
the Conference. Former Ambassador 
Grew presided. He said that to put forth 
their best efforts the delegates need the 
guidance of God; their success depends 
on their hard work and strong faith. 
He further declared that military alli- 
ances have always failed because they 
depended only on their might. 

One of our great spiritual leaders has 
recently declared: 

Those upon whom falls the very heavy task 
of solving the world’s problems need to be 
inspired by God, since not only the future 
of their own nations but also that of man- 
kind and that of future generations depends 
upon their decisions. > 


We Americans have always boasted 
about the stability of our Government, 
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We must not now overlook the fact that 
the foundation of our Government has 
been built upon the bedrock of faith in 
God, who has been the bulwark and 
fortress of all men who have put their 
faith in Him since the beginning. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN PRAYS FOR SAN 
FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
that the San Francisco Conference 
should have been opened with prayer. 
It has been the custom among good 
men from time immemorial, before en- 
gaging on any great or important un- 
dertaking, to first invoke the blessing of 
the Deity. 

I call attention to the fact that a 
prayer for the guidance of that Confer- 
ence was offered by President Truman. 
In his message to the San Francisco Con- 
ference he said: 

As we are about to undertake our heavy 
duties, we beseech Almighty God to guide 
us in building a permanent monument to 
those who gave their lives that this moment 
might come. 

May He lead our steps in His own righteous 
path of peace. 


These words were heartening indeed 
to the millions of Christian men and 
women who heard that message. It is 
one of the finest expressions that ever 
came from the lips of a President of 
the United States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks by including a declaration by 
the presidents and chancelors of 520 
American universities and colleges with 
respect to the subject matter of House 
Resolution 215. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


THE U. S. S. “FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT” 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
April 29, 1945, the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
was the scene of a momentous event 
which those of us who were privileged to 
be present will not soon forget. There 
in drydock No. 5 of the largest navy yard 
in the world, from which so many of the 
warships of our new Navy have sailed to 
engage our enemies in both the At- 
lantic and the Pacific Oceans, our great- 
est aircraft carrier was christened in 
honor of our late Commander-in-Chief, 

D. Roosevelt: 

It is fitting that this most recent ac- 
quisition to the new Navy that was so 
close to the heart of President Roose- 
velt and which grew so mighty under his 
far-seeing and wise guidance should bear 


members of the Organization.” 
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his name as an inspiration to the 3,000 
fighting men who will make up the com- 
plement of that splendid vessel. 

In order that some idea of the thrilling 
scene accompanying the launching may 
be preserved and conveyed to those who 
were not fortunate enough to be pres- 
ent I am offering a resolution to print, as 
a public document, the proceedings on 
that occasion. We shall then have a per- 
manent record of the remarks of Secre- 
tary of the Navy Forrestal and of the 
gallant former First Lady, who was mak- 
ing her first public appearance since the 
death of the President. 

It is my hope that the House will act 
favorably on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 


RATIFICATION OF TREATIES 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, one point not touched on so far 
in the debate on the proposed change in 
treaty ratification is this fact: If a 
minority of the Senate can today block 
the will of the Nation on matters of for- 
eign policy, that same minority could 
block the will of the whole world if and 
when the United States joins the world 
security organization. Under the pro- 
posed charter of the United Nations 
Organization we find that the aménding 
article provides that change can only be 
made by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members of the General Assembly and 
ratification in “accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes by 
the members of the Organization having 
permanent membership on the Security 
‚Council and a majority of the other 
The 

nited States will have permanent mem- 
bership on the Security Council, and that 
would mean that one-third of our Senate 
could block all changes in the world 
organization forever. 

We should remember Jefferson’s warn- 
ings that rigid institutions of govern- 
ment are like a man’s being forced to 
wear the clothes which had fitted him as 
a boy. As Jefferson put it, “I am not an 
applicant for frequent changes in laws 
and institutions. But laws and institu- 
tions must go hand in hand with the 
progress of the human mind.” 

It would be unthinkable if “a little 
band of willful men” could block the pos- 
sibility for growth of the new United 
Nations Organization. More than ever 
it is important today that a majority of 
Congress should be able to ratify treaties. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. OUTLAND asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude therein an editorial from the Santa 
Barbara News-Press, 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in two instances: First, to extend 
my own remarks; and second, to include 
an address by Herbert C. Pell, the cost of 
which would be $34.80. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding and 
without objection, the extension may be 
made. 

There was no objection, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may be permitted 
to address the House for 30 minutes fol- 
lowing the disposition of legislative busi- 
ness and other special orders on Friday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


COLONIALISM 


Mr. POAGE. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection, 

Mr.POAGE. Mr. Speaker, we are now 
confronted with the problem of making 
peace. If we are going to make a last- 
ing peace we should take care to remove 
every possible cause of international 
friction. The United States should not 
undertake to remake the world, but 
surely the United States should cooper- ` 
ate with our neighbors to remove all 
possible points of irritation in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Nearly a century and 
a quarter ago President Monroe pro- 
mulgated the Monroe Doctrine, which 
stopped the use of the Western Hemi- 
sphere as a field for further colonial 
expansion by the European powers. But 
he did not bring an end to European 
colonialism already existing in this 
hemisphere. The time has now come 
when we should enter into friendly 
negotiations with those countries that 
still cling to colonial possessions in this 
hemisphere with a view to bringing an 
end to the colonial system in the New 
World. On next Friday I hope to discuss 
this problem at some length. I invite 
my colleagues to be present. At this 
time I am introducing a resolution which 
will be available tomorrow calling upon 
the State Department to take steps to 
clear our western world of this archaic 
and undemocratic system. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 


SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


_ Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? s 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, it seems to 
me the statements which were made here 
this morning by my colleague the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gross] were correct. Secretary Stet- 
tinius asked the Conference to stand for 
@ moment in silent meditation. I want 
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to say that I admire the President of the 
United States also in the remarks he 
made at the opening of the Conference. 
It seems to me it is not too late for the 
Conference to take recognition of the 
fact that we should have the great re- 
ligious denominations—the Catholics, 
and the Protestants and the Jews—to 
open up their services. We must ask 
divine guidance if that Conference is 
going to be a success. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I agree with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, they 
should ask divine guidance, but I was 
calling attention to the fact that Presi- 
dent Truman did invoke the blessings 
of God in his address to the Conference. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in three instances: 
in one to include an address by Secre- 
tary of State Stettinius; in another to 
include an address by Under Secretary of 
State Joseph G. Grew; and in the other 
a brief editorial. 

Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances: in one to insert 
an editorial recommending location of 
the new world capital in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota, and in the other to in- 
clude an editorial from the Omaha 
World-Herald. 

Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement with 
reference to some suggestions to the San 
Francisco Conference, 


MISQUOTATION OF MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unaninfous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

Tk. SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time those who have been assailing 
the patriotism of Members of Congress 
have followed the deceptive and mis- 
leading procedure of quoting some state- 
ment that was made on the floor or else- 
where and then, without referring to 
time or occasion, comparing it with a 
statement made by Hitler, Mussolini, 
or some other enemy or fancied enemy 
of our country, and suggesting or draw- 
ing the inference that because there was 
a similarity of thought or words, both 
were enemies of our country. Now that 
is a wicked and vicious thing. 

To bring home to Members of Congress 
and to the public and to show just how 
wicked, how unfair and how vicious that 
method which has been used so exten- 

* sively is, I am quoting from today’s issue 
of the Washington News, page 23, a state- 
ment attributed to a Member of this 

House, though no one at this time would 
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attribute to him any admiration for the 
Mussolini of recent years. I quote: 

Representative SoL Broom, Democrat, New 
York, chairman of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee: “It will be a great thing 
not only for Italy, but for all of us if he 
(Mussolini) succeeds. * * * His inspira- 
tion * * * has given Italy * S * a 
second, modern renaissance.” 


Here is another quotation’ from the 
Same paper: 

Listen to Winston Churchill addressing 
Mussolini in 1927: “If I had been an Italian 
I am sure I would have been with you from 
the beginning to the end of your victorious 
struggle against the bestial appetites of 
Leninism.” 


An evil-minded propagandist, if he 
followed the methods of Winchell, of 
Seldes, of a legion of others who might 
be named, might use such statements, 
hoping that those reading or hearing 
them, no explanation to the contrary be- 
ing given, would believe that the two 
men to whom reference was made today 
held to the opinion expressed under dif- 
ferent circumstances, on a different oc- 
casion, 

We know that neither our colleague 
nor Mr. Churchill has been of the opinion 
expressed above for many, many months, 
perhaps years. 

Let me repeat I quote these two state- 
ments for the sole purpose of showing 
how wicked, how vicious, yet how easy 
it is to assail the character of anyone 
by quotations out of their setting. 

It is my hope that, hereafter, when 
that method of challenging the integrity 
of any American is used the hearers or 
the readers will ascertain the time and 
the occasion under which the quoted 
statements were made before being led 
to form an opinion. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is fio 
quorum present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 65] 

Andresen, Puller Kilburn 

August H, Pulton Kilday 
Andrews, N. Y. Gary Knutson 
Bennett, Mo. Gavin Latham 
Bloom Gifford Lesinski 
Bradley, Mich, Graham Luce 
Buckley Hall, Edwin Lynch 
Butler Arthur McGehee 
Canfield Hall, Leon- Maloney 
Cannon, Fla, ard W, Manasco 
Clason Halleck Mansfield, 
Clements Hancock Mont. 
Clevenger Hare Martin, Iowa 
Cochran Harness, Ind, Mason 
Curley Hart May 
Haughton, Va. Healy Mott 
Dawson Hill O'Hara 
De Lacy Holifield Pfeifer 
Dirksen Izac Philbin 
Domengeaux Jackson Phillips 
Doughton, N, C. Jarman Plumley 
Douglas, Calif, Jensen Powell 
Durham Johnson, Okla, Powers 
Eaton Kee Price, Ill. 
Elston Sin fog Quinn, N. Y. 
Fenton Kelly, Richards 


Rivers Sparkman White 
Robiñson, Utah Stewart Whitten 
Ryter Stigler Wilson 
Savage Thomas, N.J. Winstead 
Schwabe, Okla. Thomason Winter 
Shafer Vorys, Ohio Wood 
Sheridan Walter Worley 
Short Wasielewski Zimmerman 
Sikes Weichel 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 333 
Members answered to their names. A 
quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 

WITH RESPECT TO TREATY RATIFICA- 

TION 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 60) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relative to the making of treaties. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
60, with Mr. Bates of Kentucky in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 20 minutes. 

First, I wish to say it is very hearten- 
ing to observe the high plane on which 
this debate has been conducted. It 
speaks well of the House of Representa- 
tives in the consideration of a very im- 
portant matter like that before us today. 

When we consider an amendment to 
the Constitution I think it is necessary 
and highly important that we first take 
into consideration the amending clause 
of the Constitution. What we are doing 
today—and if we act upon the resolution 
favorably, we must do so by a two-thirds 
vote—the question is, insofar as the 
House of Representatives is concerned, 
Are we going to authorize the legisla- 
tures of the various States to consider 
this amendment? After submission by 
the House and Senate it must be rati- 
fied by three-fourths of the legislatures 
to become effective. 

So the action we have under consid- 
eration here today is really submitting a 
referendum to the legislatures of the 
various States. 

Furthermore, in considering an 
amendment to the Constitution it is well 
to differentiate between amendments to 
provisions which were the result of a 
well-thought-out philosophy or theory 
of government as expressed in the Con- 
stitution and those provisions in the 
Constitution which were put there as 
the result of a compromise or as the 
result of some domestic issue which was 
before the Constitution makers at that 
time. If it is consideration of an amend- 
ment which was put into the Constitu- 
tion as the result of some burning local 
issue at that time, or as the result of 
some compromise for the enactment of 
the Constitution, then it is well for us to 
consider whether that issue is still with 
us in this present day and as to whether 
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the facts and circumstances which were 
present at that time will persist. 

Mr. Chairman, in connection with the 
two-thirds rule, there was no great phi- 
losophy that called for the enactment of 
the two-thirds rule. You will search in 
vain the debates of the Constitutional 
Convention and statements made by 
members when they went back to the 
legislatures of their various States for 
any great underlying philosophy or 
theory of government which dictated the 
writing of the two-thirds rule into the 
Constitution. The two-thirds rule was 
put in the Constitution as the result of a 
burning, heated political issue which 
was before the makers of the Constitu- 
tion at that time. It had its beginning 
at the time of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It found expression in the 
Articles of Confederation, and it was 
before the writers of the Constitution 
and resulted in the inclusion of the clause 
in our basic law. 

So I say to you it is important to take 
into account whether the facts which 
brought about the compromise which 
was reached at the time for the creation 
of the Constitution are still with the 
People of the United States today. The 
heated struggle which faced the found- 
ing fathers, when the 11 of them who 
wrote this particular provision gathered, 
was between the Southern States and the 
Northern States over what each thought 
was their special interest. The Southern 
States in connection with this provision 
had in mind protecting navigation on the 
Mississippi, and the future of the port of 
New Orleans. That was the one thing 
they had in mind in thinking of this two- 
thirds provision. The four Northern 
States had in mind the protection of 
their fishery rights. Neither group had 
any great fundamental philosophy that 
treaties, in the sense that we think of 
them today, should be ratified by a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate. This dispute 
between the four Southern States and 
the four Northern States became so 
heated that it almost prevented the for- 
mation of the Union and the adoption of 
the Constitution. 

As a matter of fact James Monroe, of 
Virginia, feared that the Constitution 
might not be able to be completed be- 
cause of this jealousy growing out of 
these special interests I have spoken of, 
and he almost advocated the formation 
of three confederacies, a southern con- 
federacy, a middle confederacy and a 
northern confederacy. So this clause is 
a striking example, Mr. Chairman, of 
that type of provision. It was not writ- 
ten in the Constitution as a result of 
some great fundamental principle or 

- theory of government, but as a result of 
something that had to be done in order 
to form the Union. 

The Union, Mr. Chairman, has already 
been formed, we are not now considering 
a provision for the creation of the Union, 
because the Union has long since been 
cemented and firmly established. We 
must now therefore look at this proposi- 
tion not in the light of whether it was a 
good compromise to form the Federal 
Constitution, but whether in our ad- 
vanced era, in this twentieth century, we 

can deal with the great problems before 
us. . 
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We must deal in international affairs, 
and in this twentieth century we know 
that the House of Representatives and 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives have certain responsibilities in con- 
nection with foreign treaties. I say, Mr. 
Chairman, that the makers of the Con- 
stitution, the founding fathers, had no 
firm philosophy of treaties—that treaties 
should be ratified by two-thirds of the 
Senate; and I believe I can show that 
by what took place at the Constitutional 
Convention. 

Eleven Members met on September 7, 
1787, for the consideration of this clause. 
When they first met, according to Max 
Farrand in his report, Mr. Wilson said— 
and this is verbatim: 

Mr. Wilson thought it objectionable to re- 
quire the concurrence of two-thirds, which 
put it in the power of the minority to con- 
trol the will of the majority. Mr. King con- 
curred with the remark that as the Executive 
as joined in the business and was a check 
which did not exist in Congress where the 
concurrence of two-thirds was required. 


Then Mr. James Madison, on Septem- 
ber 7, 1787, offered a motion to insert, 
after the word “treaty,” the words “ex- 
cept treaties of peace,” allowing these 
could be made with less difficulty than 
the other treaties. In other words, he 
offered a motion to exempt treaties of 
peace from the two-thirds provision 
which was in the draft of the Constitu- 
tion at that time. The Members should 
be interested in knowing, as they un- 
doubtedly do know, that his motion was 
adopted without a dissenting vote. So 
those present had no conviction, had 
no philosophy, that treaties in the sense 
that we think of them now in dealing 
with foreign relations should be adopted 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senate be- 
cause they offered no objection when Mr. 
Wilson made his motion. 

The matter went over and on the next 
day, on September 8, it was reconsidered. 
Mr. King moved to strike out the ex- 
ception of treaties of peace. Mr. Wilson 
wished the requirement of two-thirds to 
be struck out altogether. If a majority 
cannot be trusted, it was proof, as ob- 
served by Mr. Ghorum, that they were 
not fit for one society. i 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris was against 
striking out the ẹxception of treaties of 
peace if two-thirds of the Senate should 
be required for peace; and he went on 
to give his reasons. 

Various other methods were proposed. 
At one time it was proposed that treaties 
be ratified by a majority of all of the 
membership of the Senate, and that was 
only defeated by a vote of 5 to 4. A 
change of only one vote would have made 
that difference. . 

So, I say, Mr. Chairman, that there 
was no deep philosophy on the part of 
the men who wrote the Constitution to 
require that treaties of peace, as we now 
visualize them, should be ratified by a 
two-thirds vote of the Senate. 

Mr. Chairman, when those present at 
the Constitutional Convention went back 
to their respective legislatures to explain 
what had taken place, they based the 
whole thing on the fact that some com- 
promise was necessary in order to satisfy 
the Southern States about navigation 
on the Mississippi River and that some 
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compromise was necessary to satisfy the 
Northern States about their fishery 
rights. Nowhere did they say that there 
was any great theory of government 
which dictated a two-thirds ratification 
by the Senate. 

I think it is important to also con- 
sider, Mr. Chairman, the reasons why 
the House of Representatives was ex- 
cluded from participation in treaty 
making at the time the founding fath- 
ers met. Let us see whether those rea- 
sons still persist today, because if those 
reasons are not present then we can very 
well say that the situation has changed 
and that we should participate in the 
ratification of treaties. 

The first reason for excluding the 
House was that it was contemplated that 
the President would actually advise with 
the Senate. At that time the Senate 
consisted of only 26 Members. It was 
contemplated there would be 27 people 
there, including the President, who 
would sit around a table in secret ses- 
sion and the President would advise with 
them in connection with the making of 
treaties. President Washington tried 
that during the First Congress. He went 
up to the Senate to advise with it in 
connection with a treaty with the Creek 
Indians. He was kept waiting outside 
Friday as well as the following day, and 
he came back on Monday. He was given 
a very cool reception. He said at that 
time that the provision of the Constitu- 
tion in reference to the advice provision 
and what was intended had not worked 
as was intended and he vowed he would 
never come back. He never did. 

Since that time treaties have not been 
handled in that way. We find nowhere 
except three scant cases in all Ameri- 
can history where the Senate has ever 
attempted to originate a treaty or to sug- 
gest a treaty and the advice provision 
has never worked. Treaties in the Sen- 
ate have been handled as other legisla- 
tion except they require a two-thirds 
vote for ratification. 

The next point was that it Was con- 
templated at that time that treaties 
would be made in secret, that they would 
be kept secret in many instances be- 
cause they were dealing with kings and 
dictators and it was the custom in those 
days to keep treaties from public atten- 
tion. It was thought that with a small 
body of Senators they could have secrecy 
much better in that small body than in 
the House of Representatives; but we all 
know that the secrecy idea is no longer 
valid. Treaties are not acted on in 
secret by the Senate.. They are referred 
to a committee, where testimony is taken 
pro and con, then they are brought back 
to the Senate and debated like any other 
matter. 

Under the Constitution as originally 
written it was contemplated that the 
Senators, being selected by the legis- 
latures of the various States, would have 
@ superior knowledge of foreign affairs, 
that they would be a sort of privy council 
to advise the President; but since the 
passage of the seventeenth amendment 
that argument, and that reason, has 
ceased to exist, because now, of course, 
the Senators are elected by the people 
like the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 
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Alexander Hamilton in the Federalist 
expressed the prevailing idea, “The fluc- 
tuating and multitudinous composition 
of the House” unfitted it for a share in 
treaty making, but even Hamilton failed 
to foresee that the negotiation of treaties 
would be taken over by the Executive, 
leaving to the Senate only the duty of 
passing judgment on treaties already 
signed.. 

Mr. Chairman, immediately after the 
adoption of the Constitution many mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention 
themselves expressed disatisfaction with 
the two-thirds rule. Alexander Hamilton 
defended it in the first instance, but in 
the very next Congress difficulties arose 
with the two-thirds rule and that diffi- 
culty arose with the two-thirds rule be- 
cause the House did not participate. 

So even though Hamilton had sup- 
ported the provision in the first place, 
let us see what he said about it later as 
appears in the Federalist: 

Its (the two-thirds rule) real operation is 
to embarrass the administration, to destroy 
the energy of government, and to substitute 
the pleasure, caprice, or rrtifices of an in- 
significant, turbulent, or corrupt junto, to 
the regular deliberations and decisions of a 
respectable majority * * +, The public 
business must in some way or other, go for- 
ward. If a pertinacious minority can con- 
trol the opinion of a majority * * * the 
sense of the smaller number will overrule 
that of the greater. 


James Madison, as well as several 
other members at the Constitutional 
Convention, expressed the idea after- 
wards that the two-thirds rule had not 
worked out as they expected. 

I think it is important, Mr. Chairman, 
to consider a situation which arose im- 
mediately afterwards, in 1796. A treaty 
had been negotiated with the Bey of 
Algiers concerning the return or the lib- 
eration of certain slaves. They came to 
the point where they had to have some 
money to carry out that treaty, so they 
were in a dilemma as to what to do 
about getting the money, because the 
House could not participate. President 
Washington’s attitude was, “Well, we 
better confer with the Members of the 
House and see if they want to agree to 
go along with it.” Jefferson was op- 
posed to handling the transaction with- 
out the sanction of both Houses. So 
what the Senate did in that case was 
to pass a conditional treaty conditioned 
upon the approval of the appropriation 
by the House of Representatives. So 
that shows that at the very beginning 
of our Government they found the two- 
thirds rule would not work; that they 
could not negotiate and they could not 
execute treaties unless they had some 
way of bringing the House of Representa- 
tives into the picture, and the fact that 
the House of Representatives has not 
shared in treaty making, in the ratifica- 
tion of treaties, has been a handicap on 
the Senate; it has been an impediment 
to every President and to every Secre- 
tary of State that we have had -since 
that time. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr.. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mm KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire, 
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Mr. MERROW. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that he is making a very excel- 
lent contribution to the discussion of this 
most important question. In connec- 
tion with the point that he has just 
made, is it not true that the provisions 
of a treaty may be abrogated by majority 
action of both Houses? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his remarks, That is true, and 
I am going to come to that point in just 
a few minutes. 

Mr. MERROW. Further, is it not true 
that since the House, as the gentleman 
has pointed out, must act to pass imple- 
menting and subsidiary legislation to ef- 
fect the provisions of a treaty, that it 
should be involved in the first instance in 
the ratification of treaties? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is quite true. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, when our international 
relations were few and simple, when the 
oceans really protected us, the emascu- 
lation and rejection of our treaties by a 
minority of the upper House of Congress 
could be tolerated. Today modern 
science and invention has made the 
frontiers of all nations almost contigu- 
ous; events in any part of the world 
directly or indirectly affect the economy 
and welfare of the United States. In 
these days, the very life and death of the 
Nation depends on smooth-working 
machinery for regulating our interna- 
tional relations. 

The record of the Senate in handling 

treaties of peace is long, and it is dis- 
turbingly bad. From the moment the 
United States became a world power as 
a result of the Spanish-American War, 
the Senate has frustrated every signifi- 
cant move to make it possible for the 
country to participate in settling inter- 
national disputes. It rejected the Olney- 
Pauncefote Arbitration Treaty of 1897. 
It emasculated the Hay Arbitration 
Treaties of 1904. It retained a strangle- 
hold on the innocuous Root Arbitration 
Treaties of 1908-10. It impeded the 
effort of President Taft in connection 
with the Taft Arbitration Treaties of 
1911. Then, of course, the history of 
what happened to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, the League of Nations, and the 
World Court following World War No. 1, 
is well known to all. 
- It should also be pointed out that the 
two-thirds provisions prevented the an- 
nexation of Hawaii and Texas by treaty. 
A circumvention of the Constitution 
called executive agreement had to be 
resorted to for their annexation. 

In the modern world, negotiations 
must be conducted with foreign coun- 
tries. The two-thirds provision ties the 
hands of our negotiators. This, the most 
powerful and influential Nation in the 
world, cannot exert its great strength 
for the cause of better international re- 
lations and world peace because of this 
“anachronism” of our Constitution. 

The damage done by the two-thirds 
rule cannot be measured solely by the 
treaties which secured a majority vote 
of the Senate but failed because of the 
lack of ‘two-thirds. The fear that 
treaties are very likely to be rejected pre- 
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vents desirable treaties from being con- 
ceived. 

I should like to read a clause from the 
monumental work of Mr. Haynes on the 
Senate of the United States in that con- 
nection, quoting page 660: 

But statements of the relative fewness of 
the treaties which have been defeated on 
the floor of the Senate by the operation of 
the two-thirds rule are far from telling the 
whole story. No student of this phase of 
our treaty making can fail to realize that the 
rule’s most calamitous effects are psycholog- 
ical, In the Senate it heartens any tiny 
group having a direct interest adverse to a 
pending treaty to attempt by delays and 
bargaining to persuade enough colleagues to 
join them to make up a “recalcitrant one- 
third plus one.” Such an ad hoc bloc in our 
Senate can and does exercise a “pathological 
obstruction” in the handling of our foreign 
relations such as is exercised by so small a 
minority in no other legislative body in the 
world. 


The fear of a minority frequently 
causes an Executive to restrict or qualify 
a treaty against the public interest for 
the purpose of appeasing some minority 
or special interest in the Senate. Then, 
too, the two-thirds rule has resulted in 
placing reservations on dozens of treaties 
which made them unacceptable either to 
the Executive or to the Nation with which 
they were negotiated. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I ask my dis- 
tinguished colleague on the committee if 
it is not true that from 1789 to 1928 only 
787 treaties were submitted to the Sen- 
ate, and of these 47 were never acted _ 
on, 15 were rejected, and 162 were 
amended, which means that 553 treaties 
were entirely approved by the Senate as 
they were submitted by the President. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I may say to the 
gentleman that that is not in conformity 
with the list I have from the Depart- 
ment of State and as quoted in Mr. 
Haynes’ book. He says that as of 1235 
the Department of State issued a com- 
plete list of treaties classified as follows: 
Accepted by the Senate, 682; amended 
by the Senate, 173; rejected by the Sen- 
ate, 15; no final action, 71; and uncom- 
pleted treaties, 228. It depends upon 
how they are classified or how the author 
calculates what happens to them. I 
think the gentleman had some authority 
for his statement, but it does not chime 
exactly with the records of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is it not true that 
quite a number of those treaties were 
never submitted to the Senate, and sev- 
eral of them were withdrawn by the 
President? 

Mr. KEFAUVER, I think 17 were not 
submitted or were withdrawn by the 
President. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. My colleague from Ten- 
nessee has given figures furnished by the 
Department of State and my colleague 
from Indiana has given another set of 
figures. I have a set of figures that were 
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placed in the hearings on pages 8, 9, and 
10, showing no action on 114 treaties 
that were submitted. 

It seems to me we are having some 
difficulty, as my colleague explained, 
agreeing on just what set of figures we 
will use. But I want that in the RECORD, 
because this set of figures was furnished 
by the Congressional Library. 

Mr.: SPRINGER. If the gentleman 
from Tennessee will yield further, may I 
say the figures which I have just submit- 
ted were furnished to me by the Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau of the Congres- 
sional Library. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, in 
connection with the point that has just 
been made, may I read two sentences 
from Dr. Frank H. Russell, of the Univer- 
sity of California, who has written con- 
cerning this matter as follows: 

The whole story cannot be told in terms 
of mathematics. In recent decades, certainly 
the most important treaties from the point of 
view of building an economically and po- 
litically integrated peaceful world, the only 
kind of world in which our safety and pros- 
perity can be promoted, are the ones that 
have suffered emasculation or mutilation if 
not actual rejection at the hands of a mi- 
nority of isolationists in the United States 
Senate. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


TWO-THIRDS RULE IS UNDEMOCRATIC 


Majority rule is the basis of our system 
of government. If a majority of the 
Members of the Senate and of the House 
of Representatives cannot protect the in- 
terest of the people of this Nation, then 
our Government and our future is in a 
disastrous plight. 

Some legislative check on executive 
action in the field of foreign affairs is 
highly desirable. A requirement for leg- 
islative sanction is fully in accord with 
the American system of representative 
democracy with its use of checks and 
balances to restrain unlimited power in 
any one branch of the Government. The 
two-thirds ratification system, however, 
puts the power to check not in the hands 
of the legislative representatives of the 
country as a whole, but in the hands of a 
small group in the Senate. A definite 
minority has a negative on the majority. 
One-third plus one of the membership of 
the smaller House of Congress has final 
decision over what has become one of the 
paramount problems of government. It 
is possible that 17 Senators, representing 
a population of only 5,600,000 people, 
could thwart the will of the majority of 
the people and of the States. 

At this point I want to make an obser- 
vation in response to a matter brought 
up by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Cox], on yesterday. He said: 

If you do this, why should we not also 
change the provision which gives the Presi- 
dent the right to veto any act we pass here? 


The answer to that is that in the case 
of laws passed where you have to pass 
them over the President's veto, we are 
dealing with matters where the President 
and the Congress differ on something. 
In treaties you are only dealing with sit- 
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uations where the President is in accord 
with it and would not veto it in the first 
place. For instance, if a treaty origi- 
nated here as a law does and if it passed 
by a majority, if the President was for 
it, it would go through just like any law. 
Therefore, a treaty would never be sub- 
mitted to the Congress if the President 
would have vetoed it because he would 
have been against it to begin with. You 
would have an analogous situation, how- 
ever, if this were the case: If we knew 
the President would veto every bill that 
we passed or if the Constitution provided 
that the President should veto every bill 
which we passed then we would have to 
pass them by a two-thirds vote. Then 
you would have an analogous situation. 
What you do, on the other hand, is the 
President and the Cor -ress start out with 
a veto against them. You do not start 
the passage of a law with a veto against 
it. So the situations are not analogous 
in any respect whatsoever. 

Mr. MUNDT. . Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Is there not some anal- 
ogy, however, growing out of the fact that, 
if a treaty has been entered into and 
Congress decides to pass a resolution to 
abrogate the treaty, the President then 
vetoing that resolution, it has to be 
passed by a two-thirds majority? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am glad the gen- 
tleman brought that question up because 
it was brought up yesterday. We have 
to ratify a treaty by a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate, yet how do we abrogate 
atreaty? We abrogate it by the passage 
of a joint resolution. We have to make 
a treaty in one way and the Congress 
itself by a majority vote can abrogate it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. A concurrent resolution 
does not result in the abrogation of a 
treaty. It conveys to the President the 
desire of the House and the Senate that 
the treaty should be abrogated. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The gentleman is 
correct. I read from Mr. Haynes’ book: 

The denunciation of treaties has usually 
been by joint resolution originating some- 


times in the House and sometimes in the 
Senate, 


Mr. MUNDT. But it does not say 
“abrogation.” 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It denounces a 
treaty, and there are instances where 
treaties have been denounced and made 
inoperative by joint resolutions of the 
House and Senate. 

Mr. MUNDT. The record is very con- 
fusing on that. I have searched through 
many cases myself and apparently. there 
is no established constitutional pro- 
cedure for extricating ourselves from an 
undesirable treaty. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that we abrogate a treaty in an 
entirely different way from what we 
make it. So if the House of Representa- 
tives can participate in abrogating a 
treaty why should not the House of 
Representatives have a part in making 
a treaty? 
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Mr. MUNDT. It is not clear that the 
House can abrogate a treaty. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I have made the 
point clear, I think, that treaties are 
abrogated by joint resolutions. 

Mr. HINSHAW, Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the gentleman 
ought to acknowledge that a joint reso- 
lution, in order to become effective, must 
be signed by the President. If he re- 
fuses to sign, then it must be passed over 
his veto by a two-thirds majority the 
same as any other law. I am sure any- 
one will acknowledge that. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I will say to the 
gentleman that the record, as the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota said, is some- 
what hazy, but it shows that joint resolu- 
tions passed only by the House and 
Senate which require the approval of 
the President, as the gentleman sug- 
gests, can and have abrogated treaties. 
This is the same wey we repeal an or- 
dinary law. 

Mr. HINSHAW. We had that subject 
up in trying to design a way in which 
to repeal certain provisions of law that 
the House had enacted for war purposes. 
In the course of the debate it was well 
brought out by Members on both sides 
that any such resolution would have to 
be signed by the Fresident to be effec- 
tive; that is, a joint resolution, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Here is reference to 
a particular instance. The House was 
about to pass a resolution denouncing a 
treaty. This was in November 1919. 
President Wilson apparently recognizing 
the right of the House and Senate by 
resolution to denounce a treaty, withdrew 
the treaty or repudiated it himself. 

Mr. Chairman, the Government must 
function in the international field. This 
necessity has forced the Chief Executive 
of this country since the beginning of our 
Government to find some way of letting 
the Government function in the inter- 
national field. The people of the United 
States demand that we deal with foreign 
affairs; our own economy demands that 
we deal in foreign affairs, and pursuant 
to the demands of the people all Presi- 
dents have found some way of doing it, 
but unfortunately they have found ways 
of doing it which many times were not 
in conformity with the ratification pro- 
vision in the Constitution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 additional minutes. 

For instance, the treaty to annex the 
great State of Texas was submitted as a 
treaty. It was voted down by the Senate. 
Three days afterward Senator Buchanan 
submitted it to the House and to the 
Senate as a joint resolution. He did that 
because the people were demanding ac- 
tion. It is true the Constitution says 
States can be brought in by act of Con- 
gress. Hawaii was annexed by joint res- 
olution after the failure of a treaty. 

I could go on and show where every 
President who has had dealings with for- 
eign nations has, of necessity, pund 
some way of getting around the Consti- 
tution, and they have done it by the de- 
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vice of executive agreements and con- 
current resolutions. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a bad situation 
where you have the people supporting 
the Chief Executive in doing an act 
which is really not in conformity with 
our Constitution. And this makes for a 
very unhealthy condition. Wherever you 
have something that must be done, and 
it is going to be done with the support 
of the people, you ought to make the 
Constitution conform to what has been 
done and what must be done. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The gentleman has 
had his time. If I have made a mistake, 
I will correct it when I revise my re- 
marks. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, let me 
point out that it has been said here that 
treaties were something superior to and 
above the laws of the land. Those who 
have said that did not read the whole 
clause about treaties. Article VI of the 
Constitution reads—and I quote it: 

The Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land. 


What shall be the supreme law of the 
land? “The Constitution and the laws 
of the United States which shall be made 
in pursuance thereof; and all treaties 
made.” By a long line of cases which 
have never been disputed, laws passed 
by the Congress are on the same par with 
treaties. But this House of Representa- 
tives and Congress, by a majority vote, 
can abrogate and set aside, can refute 
any treaty; the treaty can be in exist- 
ence as an international obligation, yet 
it will not be the law of the land because 
the law of the land has been changed. 


So that brings about a bad situation. It. 


brings about bad feeling on the part of 
the people who must do business with us. 
Why should not the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which must implement trea- 
ties, which must pass appropriations to 
carry them out, which has a direct in- 
terest in the treaty, why should not the 
House of Representatives be a party in 
the beginning in making a treaty? 

Let me proceed to something else. It 
has been said here, Mr. Chairman, that 
if the Senate makes a treaty, the House 
of Representatives must go along and 
comply with it. That has never been the 
attitude of any House of Representatives. 
In the Third or Fourth Congress, as a 
matter of fact, the House of Representa- 
tives had before it the question of 
whether it had to make an appropriation 
to implement a treaty which the Senate 
had made, and a resolution of the Ap- 
propriations Committee that was ap- 
proved by the House had this to say: 

And it is the constitutional right and the 
duty of the House of Representatives in all 
such cases to deliberate on the expediency or 
inexpediency of carrying such treaty into ef- 
fect and to determine and act thereupon as 
in their Judgment may be most conducive 
of the public good. 


I say, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that 
no treaty can last long unless it has the 
support of the people. No treaty can be 
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of any long binding effect unless the 
Members of the House of .Representa- 
tives are willing to go along with the 
treaty by a majority vote. Would we not 
then have a more definite national policy 
in foreign affairs? Would not foreign 
nations know better that this is really the 
foreign policy of this Nation if in the 
beginning a treaty were submitted by 
the President to the Senate and to the 
House and acted upon by a majority 
vote? Then we would feel some obliga- 
tion to implement it, we would feel the 
obligation to stand by it. 

So I hope, Mr. Chairman, that those 
who are interested in the cause of en- 
abling this country to take its place 
among the nations of the world, those 
who are interested in the cause of having 
a national foreign policy that would be 
fixed and known to all of us, one that we 
could all support, will give the legisla- 
ture of the States an opportunity to con- 
sider this matter. Otherwise we are 
bound and we are tied by one-third plus 
one of the Senate, and the great people 
from whom all power is derived have no 
opportunity whatsoever to express them- 
Selves. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
yields back 4 minutes. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Fetiows]. 

Mr, FELLOWS. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with considerable trepidation that I 
speak to the question before the House 
after listening to the distinguished gen- 
tlemen who have preceded me, It is 
disturbing to find oneself disagreeing 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr, Sumners]. However, there 
are some things upon which we all agree: 
The first is that this is one of the most 
important questions that has come be- 
fore this body in a long time. The sec- 
ond is that it is not so much a question 
of whether the House should have a part 
in the consummation of a treaty as it is a 
question of whether the two-thirds rule 
should be changed to a majority rule. 

We all hope and pray that out of the 
so-called San Francisco Conference will 
come a formula of security that will be 
a just and lasting one. It is my prayer 
not only that such an organization shall 
be evolved, but that it will find support 
in an enlightened public opinion. 

If the House passes this resolution, and 
if the Senate sees fit to surrender a por- 
tion of its power, it is important that 
the people of the States who, through 
their legislatures must consider this 
question, should have before them some 
or all of the reasons why it should be 
ratified, and some or all of the reasons 
why it should not be ratified. It is in- 
deed a doubtful question whether three- 
quarters of the States would have time 
to record their votes before the Senate, 
under the present constitutional pro- 
vision for a two-thirds vote, would be 
called upon to accept or reject the Dum- 
barton proposal. 

I do not pretend to be an expert on 
constitutional law, and for that reason 
I may have a slight advantage over many 
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of those who were privileged to speak be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee. My 
knowledge of this great document has 
been limited to that which would come 
to any person who has studied and prac- 
ticed law for 30 years. The Constitution 
was designed to accomplish many pur- 
poses, one of which was to save us from 
ourselves in times of great emotional 
stress, such as we are experiencing in our 
country and throughout the world at this 
very moment. As our distinguished 
chairman so ably stated, the world is 
much smaller than it used to be; the 
oceans can be crossed in a matter of 
hours; distance has been obliterated by 
modern means of travel and communica- 
tion; but I am wondering if because of 
this very fact we should not look at this 
thing a little more carefully, because the 
closer we are together in the world the 
more pressure will be brought to bear 
upon everybody in it. I have no objec- 
tion to the House taking a part in treaty 
making, but I have not been convinced by 
the many able men who have spoken for 
this resolution that the added security 
given to us by this two-thirds rule should 
be taken away. You have already been 
told that there is no judicial review of a 
treaty, and, although it has been decided 
that an act of Congress might abrogate a 
treaty, it is unthinkable that our Con- 
gress would undertake in any such man- . 
ner to interfere with the Dumbarton 
Oaks or any treaty that might be framed 
today or in the future. 

The early history of this particular 
provision of the Constitution which pro- 
vides for a two-thirds vote in the Senate 
has been discussed. I am coming down 
to a little later date. Woodrow Wilson, 
about 50 years ago, wrote a book called 
Congressional Government. I am going 
to quote two paragraphs from this 
treatise. He was not criticizing the two- 
thirds rule when he wrote these words; 
he was, however, criticizing the relation- 
ship that might exist and sometimes does 
between the executive department and 
the Senate when treaties are under dis- 
cussion, he said: 

The Senate when it closes its doors upon 
going into executive session closes them upon 
the President as much as upon the rest of 
the world. 


Then he said: 


His only power of compelling compliance 
on the part of the Senate lies in his initiative 
in negotiation, which affords him a chance to 
get the country into such scrapes, so pledged 
in the view of the world to certain courses of 
action, that the Senate hesitates to bring 
about the appearance of dishonor which 
would follow its refusal to ratify the rash 
promises or to support the ‘ndiscreet threats 
of the Department of State. (Woodrow Wil- 
son: Congressional Government, p. 233, 
234.) 


Further Mr. Wilson said: 


The President may tire the Senate by 
dogged persistence, bub he can never deal 
with it upon a ground of real equality. He 
has no real presence in the Senate. His 
power does not extend beyond the most gen- 
eral suggestion. The Senate always has the 
last word, No one would desire to see the 
President possessed of authority to overrule 
the decisions of the Senate, to treat with for- 
eign powers, and appoint thousands of pub- 
lic officers, without any other than that 
shadowy responsibility which he owes to the 
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people that elected him, but it is certainly 
an unfortunate feature of our Government 
that Congress governs without being put 
into confidential relations with the agents 
through whom it governs. (Woodrow Wil- 
son: Congressional Government, p. 238.) 


During the discussion of the Versailles 
Treaty and the League of Nations, an- 
other great American, yes a great states- 
man in my opinion, Senator Oscar Un- 
derwood, used these words: 

It may be said that some gentlemen in this 
Chamber have voted against ratification of 
this resolution for one reason and some have 
voted against it for another. The makers 
of the Constitution were so careful that a 
treaty should refiect the mature sentiment 
of the people of the United States that they 
required that its ratification should receive 
the vote of two-thirds of the membership 
of this body. 


What has been the history of the power 
of the requirement of a two-thirds vote 
in advising and consenting to a treaty 
under the Constitution? 

Professor Daingerfield, a student of the 
treaty-making power, states that of 820 
treaties signed by the United States from 
1789 to 1928, 24 were never submitted to 
the Senate, 9 were withdrawn by the 
President, and of the 787 submitted for 
approval, 47 were never acted upon, 15 
were rejected, and 162 were amended. 
The Senate intervened in the making of 
234 treaties. 

In the list submitted to the committee 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. PRIEST], who made a very 
fine statement of his position, it appears 
that down to and including May 10, 1940, 
19 treaties were rejected. I believe that 
the Senate has considered nearly 1,000 
treaties. It is a matter of pure specula- 
tion whether any different or better re- 
sult would have been achieved had the 
ratifying machinery been that proposed 
by the pending resolution. 

To use the words of my chairman, the 
submission of a resolution to change the 
Constitution is a very serious matter. 
I think this can mean that, in his view, 
the reasons for a change should be clear, 
if not compelling, reasons, particularly 
in view of the history of treaty ratifica- 
tion in this country. I want to address 
myself for a few moments to the reasons 
that have been advanced. 

The first one is this: A majority vote 
is more democratic. As one distinguished 
gentleman who appeared before the com- 
mittee said, “If we believe in majority 
rule, why should not that principle be 
extended to treaty ratification?” 

As a distinguished educator stated be- 
fore the committee, “So you have here 
something that is contrary to the first 
principle that all these young people 
learned about democracy, and that is 
that it should be a democratic govern- 
ment.” 

As another distinguished gentleman 
stated, when speaking of majority rule, 
“Yes; we do in everything except the 
ratification of peace treaties.” 

Why, the very resolution on which we 
are called upon to vote today requires 
a two-thirds vote for its passage. It 
must then have a two-thirds vote in the 
Senate, and three-fourths of the States 
must concur. Is this democratic? It is 
constitutional. Should it be changed? 
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Under the Constitution, one man, the 
President of the United States, has power 
by the stroke of a pen to veto a proposed 
law or resolution passed by the duly 
elected representatives of this country, 
and that proposed statute or resolution 
has to be passed by a two-thirds vote in 
both Houses in order to override that 
veto. Is that democratic? It is not 
the majority rule. It is constitutional. 
Should it be changed? 

Under the basic law, officials may be 
impeached and convicted if two-thirds 
of the Senate so vote. Is that demo- 
cratic? It is not the majority rule. 
It is constitutional. Should this be 
changed? 

Under the rules of the House, a man 
may be expelled by a two-thirds vote. 
The same under the rules of the Senate. 
This is not simply a majority that is re- 
quired. Is this democratic? It has the 
support of time. Should it be changed? 

Curiously enough, 2 days ago we voted 
on the Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion of United Nations, and in the re- 
port, page 7, are these words: 

Safeguards as to further obligation. 


Then follows this paragraph: 


Under the provisions of paragraph 1 of 
article XX of the constitution, no amend- 
ment involving new obligations for member 
nations becomes effective until concurred in 
by a two-thirds majority of all members of 
the Conference and takes effect only on ac- 
ceptance by two-thirds of the member na- 
tions and only for each member nation 
secepting the amendment. 


Is that what they mean by an undemo- 
cratic provision? It is a part of the con- 
stitution of the Food and Agricultural 
Organization of the United Nations. 

Under the Dumbarton Oaks plan, page 
5, section C, paragraph 2: 


Important decisions of the general assem- 
bly, including recommendations with respect 
to the maintenance of international peace 
and security; election of members of the Se- 
curity Council; election of members of the 
Economic and Social Council; admission of 
members, suspension of the exercise of the 
rights and privileges of members, and expul- 
sion of members; and budgetary questions 
should be made by a two-thirds majority, of 
those present and voting. On other ques- 
tions, including the determination of addi- 
tional categories of questions to be decided 
by a two-thirds majority, the decision of the 
general assembly should be made by a simple 
majority vote. 


So we find in the Constitution the two- 
thirds requirements in several instances. 
We find this requirement in the rules of 


‘the House and of the Senate. We find 


this requirement in the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization of United Nations, 
We find it in the Dumbarton Oaks plan, 
and we also find that it takes six mem- 
bers out of nine of the Supreme Court to 
make a quorum, and four out of nine— 
less than a majority of the Court—to 
render the decision of the Court. Should 
these rules be changed? 

I believe that when the framers of our 
Constitution inserted the two-thirds pro- 
vision they had good reasons. And when 
Senator Underwood used these words: 
“The makers of the Constitution were so 
careful that a treaty should refiect the 
mature sentiment of the people of the 
United States that they required that its 
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ratification should receive a vote of two- 
thirds of the membership of this body,” 
he spoke with understanding. I can see 
how he might have had many things in 
mind, For instance, the surrender of 
power by one branch of the Government 
to another makes that branch stronger. 
I can see where he might have had in 
mind that a President might be of one 
political faith and a majority of the Sen- 
ate of another, as was the casein 1915. I 
can further see that he might have had 
in mind that the majority of both Houses 
of Congress might be of the same polit- 
ical faith as the President of the United 
States, and that if he were a man of 
strong personality his wishes and his 
words would carry great weight in ob- 
taining consent of a majority of one or 
both bodies. This reason advanced by 
the proponents, viz: That the proposed 
change to a majority from a two-thirds 
requirement would be more in accord- 
ance with our system, does not impress 
me. 

The second reason given is that under 
the present system it requires only 1 
vote more than one-third in the Senate 
for a treaty to fail of consent in that 
body. This is true. It is also true un- 
der the majority rule that 1 vote might 
change a majority one way to a majority 
the other way. But the illustration that 
is used on the radio and before our com- 
mittee is this: That it would require only 
17 votes of the Senate to stop a treaty. 
This is an extreme illustration. For ex- 
ample, let us suppose that this proposed 
amendment to the Constitution were 
adopted. It would be possible for 25 
Senators out of a total membership of 
96, representing 1244 States of the Union, 
to consent so far as the Senate is con- 
cerned. These States might not repre- 
sent more than six million people, less 
than the population of Texas. One hun- 
dred and ten Members of the House—a 
majority of a bare quorum—could con- 
sent so far as the House is concerned. 
This out of a membership of 435, and 
representing only 4 States, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Illinois. 
This could be possible, and I can see in 
this as much danger as the proponents 
can see in the illustration of the extreme 
case they advance. I do not see in this 
proposition, as one of the points upon 
which they rely, a compelling reason why 
the organic law of this country should be 
changed. 

Another reason given by the propo- 
nents of this measure is that the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and the League of Nations 
were defeated because of the two-thirds 
rule in the Senate. If this is a good 
reason why the present method of con- 
senting to a treaty should be changed, 
it is very questionable whether the two- 
thirds rule was responsible for the fail- 
ure of ratification. I quote from the 
statement of Mr. Edwin M. Borchard, 
Kotchkiss professor of law, Yale Uni- 
versity: 

But the league and the treaty were not 
defeated because of their obvious and funda- 
mental defects, nor even because they com- 
mitted the United States to a “blank check” 
diplomacy. They were really defeated be- 
cause President Wilson requested the Demo- 
cratic Senators not to accept the Lodge res- 
ervations, which, whatever their motive, 
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made some effort to safeguard the interests 
of the United States and were acceptable 
to the British and other professed students 
on the subject. 


If that is true, the League was. de- 
feated not by the two-thirds rule, but 
rather by the fact that it only takes a 
majority of the Senate to pass reserva- 
tions to any proposed treaty. The Lodge 
reservations, under the rules, became ef- 
fective by a majority vote. And the 
President clearly indicated that he would 
not accept the reservations proposed to 
article X in these words: 

That is an absolute withdrawal from the 
obligations of article X. That is why I say 
it is a rejection of the Covenant and there- 
fore a rejection of the treaty. 


Treaty ratification must not become a 
political football to be kicked around by 
a majority, whether that majority be 
Democratic or Republican. With the 
two-thirds rule for consent, it becomes 
necessary not only that a majority party 
concur but that a substantial number of 
the minority also concur, and thus the 
treaty represents the desires of both 
major political parties. 

I think Senator Underwood was cor- 
rect that the makers of the Constitu- 
tion were so careful that a treaty should 
refiect the true sentiment of the people 
of the United States that they required 
that its ratification should require a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate. 

I do not find in the history of treaty 
making in this country, so far as the 
figures have been given to me, anything 
that argues for a change in this machin- 
ery for ratification. Iam not prepared to 
agree that we should surrender this 
added security which a two-third vote 
of the Senate guarantees at the expense 
of giving more power to the Executive. 

We all pray that a plan of security will 
evolve from a conference of nations. 
And we want that plan to be a lasting 
and enduring one. Such qualities will 
come, not by reason of the speed with 
which consent is obtained, but rather will 
its lasting quality depend upon the care 
and thought which go into making it a 
fair and just plan which will, therefore, 
merit the support of the peoples of the 
world. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FELLOWS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire, 

Mr. MERROW. May I ask the gentle- 
man if he believes that because we have 
to pass this resolution by a two-thirds 
vote it necessarily follows that treaties 
must be ratified by a two-thirds vote? I 
do not see the analogy. 

Mr. FELLOWS. I am answering ar- 
guments that have been used that it 
would be more in accordance with our 
system, it would be more democratic, to 
do it by a majority vote, “as we do in 
everything except in the ratification of 
peace treaties;” and there I am quoting 
the words of the distinguished gentleman 
from New Hampshire himself before the 
committee, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FELLOWS. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I know the distin- 
guished gentleman is familiar with ar- 
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ticle VI, clause 2, of the Constitution, 
which provides that the judges of every 
State shall be bound by treaties, any- 
thing in the Constitution or laws of 
any States to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. That indicates treaties have some 
importance with respect to States’ rights. 

Mr. FELLOWS. I so understand. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Merrow]. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, I have 
requested this time to clarify the RECORD. 
I was quoted by the gentleman who just 
preceded me as saying, concerning ma- 
jority rule in the hearings, which I did 
say on page 35: 

Yes; we do in everything except the ratifi- 
cation of peace treaties, Mr. Chairman 


But the whole story was not told. I 
refer to the hearings on page 35, and I 
think my entire words ought to be quoted. 
I said: 

In the first place, as my colleague, Mr. 
Kerauver, has shown here very admirably 
in the statement he has made, the reasons 
for writing the two-thirds rule into the 
Constitution no longer exist. 
utes by a simple majority of both Houses 
of Congress. 

After a treaty is ratified, that treaty be- 
comes as any statute, and it would seem as 
though we ought to be able to validate 
treaties by a majority of both branches of 
the Congress. 

We accept majority rule in every other re- 
spect, as far as lawmaking is concerned. 


This should be written into the Recorp, 
I said further: 

As has been emphasized, a simple majority 
is enough to carry this country into war; a 
simple majority of both Houses is sufficient 
to enact any Federal statute. It seems as 
though a majority ought to be sufficient to 
make the peace. 


In connection with the statement 
quoted by the gentleman who preceded 
me may I read what I said before I made 
the reply he referred to. I said: 

The question divides itself on this impor- 
tant point: Those who feel that somehow we 
can go along as we have in the past and 
remain a part of the stream of world affairs, 
or try to remain a part, believe that perhaps 
this two-thirds rule is important, because 
a minority of the Senate can prevent rati- 
fication of any set of peace proposals that 
may be presented by proposing reservations 
and by holding together as a group. 


Then the chairman of the committee: 

But in the determination of what ought to 
be done, by our experience and practice we 
let the majority speak. 


I then stated: 


Yes; we do in everything except the rati- 
fication of peace treaties, Mr. Chairman. 


What I had to say was that in every- 
thing in respect to the passing of laws, 
the making of Federal statutes we let 
the majority rule—in everything except 
treaty making. I want to make that 
clear. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairma 1, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman does not anticipate that this 
propcsed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion can be ratified so it will do any good 
now, does he? 


We enact stat- ` 
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Mr. MERROW. It might if we would 
heed the voice of the people and present 
it to the State legislatures and give them 
an opportunity to act. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. But 
they have all met. 

Mr. MERROW. They can be called 
into special session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I lis- 
tened with considerable attention to the 
views of the gentleman from Maine. His 
apparently is the counsel of despair. He 
cites Edward Borchard, professor of law 
at Yale. I want to remind the gentleman 
from Maine that Professor Borchard is 
one of the most vigorous opponents of 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposal and of 
what is being attempted at San Fran- 
cisco. But the gentleman from Maine 
approves of Dumbarton Oaks and what 
is being done at San Francisco. Pro- 
fessor Borchard has on occasion been an 
isolationist, and I can very well see where 
he would oppose doing away with this 
two-thirds vote requirement for the rati- 
fication of peace treaties. He does not 
want any Dumbarton-San Francisco 
charter-treaty ratified. He probably 
reasons that a two-thirds vote for it in 
the Senate is remote. 

It is an unhealthy thing to look upon 
any document of government, Consti- 
tution or otherwise, as being so sacro- 
sanct that it must not be changed even 
if the present demands it, and I feel that 
the present demands this change in our 
Constitution. We cannot be so blind as 
to follow precedent alone, valuable as 
that is. That would deny the creative 
genius of each new generation. We build 
on the past. We should not be buried by 
the past. 

The two-thirds treaty rule makes us 
troglodytes—those who are cave dwell- 
ers—dwellers in ruins. They are those 
who believe in the so-called theory of 
status quo, which to my mind has been 
the most ruinous of all political dogmas. 
The opponents of the pending proposal 
are the usual status quo-ites. 

Nowhere is there any indication that 
the insertion of the two-thirds clause was 
founded on any conceivable political the- 
ory of government save one, the distrust 
in the people, as exemplified by Hamil- 
ton and others of like mind. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentieman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I have not even yet 
made a dent in my prepared statement, 
but I will yield to my colleague on the 
committee. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The distinguished 
gentleman from New York spoke about 
the two-thirds rule and has indicated 
that in his opinion it has been outmoded, 

Also he has mentioned the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Conference. Of course, the 
gentleman is familiar with the fact, as 
provided by that conference, that all 
important questions must be decided by 
a two-thirds vote of those present and 
voting, the language being identical 
vn the language of our own Constitu- 

on. 
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Mr. CELLER. Each case must stand 
on its own bottom. The cases are quite 
dissimilar. You can’t compare one with 
the other, no more than you can com- 
pare a round hole with a square. We 
are now concerned with the particular 
clause in our own Constitution. It is 
quite different than the two-thirds re- 
ouirement at San Francisco. As the 
proverb has it, “You never take your 
shoes off until you reach the river.” 
When you consider San Francisco, why 
it might require a different point of view. 
We are now considering the Constitu- 
tion, and I believe the provision with 
reference to the two-thirds rule is ut- 
terly outmoded and archaic and should 
go out, because it is just as useless as 
water in the drain. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MERROW. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman for emphasizing the 
fact that there is no political theory un- 
derlying insertion of the two-thirds rule 
and may I ask the gentleman if it is not 
true that the reasons motivating the 
fathers for insertion of this rule have 
passed off the stage of human activity? 

Mr. CELLER. There is no doubt about 
that, and I thank the gentleman for his 
observation. 

The House of Representatives, we all 
agree, is closer to the people, because we 
have to face the electorate every 2 years. 
That is not so with the Senate. 

It is interesting to note that James 
Madison and Benjamin Franklin recog- 
nized this and they sponsored an amend- 
rent in the Constitutional Convention 
excepting treaties of peace from the two- 
thirds vote. They were successful, but 
the provision was eliminated the next 
day. 

If you talk of constitutional intent, 
that is cireumvented and has been since 
the days of Washington. The Constitu- 
tion calls for “advice and consent.” Ad- 
vice is never sought by the President of 
the Senate, not since the incident men- 
tioned by the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee, when Washington, en- 
deavoring to follow the instructions of 
the Constitution, went to the Senate to 
seek advice of the Senators with refer- 
ence to a treaty contemplated with the 
Indians. They kept him waiting an un- 
healthy length of time and told him to 
come back next Monday. When he came 
back the following Monday they treated 
him in the same ridiculous fashion. He 
turned on his heel and never entered the 
Senate Chamber or the Senate anterooms 
again to seek the advice of the Senate. 
No President, except in very rare in- 
stances, has sought the advice of the 
Senate preparatory to negotiating a 
treaty. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. . I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. May I make 
the suggestion in connection with the 
observation recently made by one gen- 
tleman who interrupted the present 
speaker to the effect it requires now a 
two-thirds vote in San Francisco to de- 
termine. If I might I would like to call 
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attention to the fact that the people who 
are assembling in San Francisco do not 
constitute a government. It would bes 
most extraordinary, even if they would 
concede that two-thirds could bind the 
people, to say they were there in any 
other position than an independent one. 
It is entirely different than our own 
set-up. 

Mr. CELLER. There are many intri- 
cate and diplomatic factors that enter 
into that situation at San Francisco and 
our Constitution is in no way comparable 
for the reasons suggested. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. There is no 
similarity, there is no relationship at all. 

Mr. CBLLER. At the time of the 
making of the Constitution we had, as 
was stated, four original States east of 
the Mississippi River that were inter- 
ested in navigation on the Mississippi. 
They did not want their rights in refer- 
ence to navigation interfered with. 
They feared the other States would make 
a treaty with the Spanish Government, 
which was then in control of the Missis- 
sippi up to the city of Memphis. We 
had four States in the Northeast, the 
New England States, which were in- 
terested in not having their fishing rights 
upset by any kind of treaty. And we 
had five other States. 

The makers of the Constitution had 
in mind that either group of States could 
protect their immediate interests by the 
two-thirds rule. 

It is interestin’ to note with reference 
to the fishing interests of New England 
that somebody once said that the reason 
why we have the two-thirds provision in 
the Constitution is not by virtue of the 
act of any of our founders but by virtue 
of the “flounders” of New England. 

Mr. Chairman, it is well to remember 
that this is the fifth time that this ques- 
tion has been brought up before Con- 
gress; in 1888, 1919, 1923, 1925, and again 
now. You will note as we grow more ard 
more international in our outlook, more 
and more world responsible, the question 
keeps on arising. We who advocate 
this change must persevere. We must 
continue to fight. The Senate undoubt- 
edly will reject the proposal. Did you 
ever hear of anyone giving up power vol- 
untarily? We must compel the Members 
of the other body to give up that power 
to unclinch their fists. I fear it may 
only be able to be done if this proposal 
originate in the States by the States pro- 
posing the constitutional amendment. 
Nonetheless, we must keep on fighting. 

The will of the people, particularly in 
a democracy like England and the United 
States, is never balked. The will of the 
people will ultimately be observed, and 
the democracies and the people in the 
democracies know and appreciate that 
their governments must be fluid, and re- 
sponsible to public will; government 
forms must be changeable and change 
according to the exigencies of the period 
and the era. Just as dogma that has 
outlived its usefulness must go, so hack- 
neyed constitutional provisions must go, 

We circumvent the archaic and out- 
worn provision with reference to Presi- 
dential electors. What do the people 
do back in your States? They do not 
really abide by the Presidential electoral 
provision in the Constitution. Examine 
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the ballots. Examine the Presidential 
ballots in your own precincts. I know as 
far as my own State is concerned we 
never put the names of the Presidential 
electors who are nominated by either 
party on the ballots. We simply put 
the names of the candidate for President 
and Vice President on the ballot. We 
scrape the constitutional provision. We 
snap our fingers at the Constitution, if 
I may use a raw phrase, because that 
provision with reference to Presidential 
electors is useless and obsolete. 

We have long since done away with the 
provision that was given to us by the 
founding fathers concerning the election 
of Senators. We elect them directly 
now. So with the so-called executive 
agreements. Every President from 
Washington down to Roosevelt used and 
has always used the subterfuge of ex- 
ecutive agreements or protocols or cove- 
nants to get away from this archaic pro- 
vision of the two-third treaty vote re- 
quirement. In England they circum- 
vent a veto by the King by a mere ma- 
jority vote in the House of Commons. 
And as for the House of Lords, I know 
of no more archaic body than that; a 
useless appendage, as it were, on the 
legislative branch of the United King- 
dom. 

The Lords are powerless as the result 
of practices that have grown up in the 
House of Commons. The public de- 
manded that the powers of the House of 
Lords be watered well nigh to a mere 
debating society. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentie- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. PATRICK. The gentleman made 
a remark a minute ago regarding the 
attitude of the Senate on this proposed 
amendment of the Constitution. I have 
talked with a few of the Senators. Has 
the gentleman? 

Mr. CELLER. I have spoken to a 
number of them. 

Mr. PATRICK. It is my opinion, not- 
withstanding the gentleman’s statement 
a minute ago, that if this House could 
make its vote pronounced encugh and 
vigorous enough, the resolution would 
get a much more respectful and sympa- 
thetic hearing in the Senate. In view of 
the progressive thought now evident in 
the Senate, on both the Democratic and 
Republican sides, so that they can realize 
the nearness of the Members of the House 
to the people, I believe the time has come 
when there is a chance to get this reso- 
lution through. 

Mr. CELLER. Do not be too sanguine, 
The gentleman probably is unaware of 
the fact that the Judiciary Committee 
of the other Chamber has made an an- 
nouncement that it will not consider any 
constitutional amendment at this junc- 
ture, so if this constitutional amendment 
is adopted here and goes to the other 
body it may not even get any considera- 
tion. Ihope the gentleman is right. He 
will be right if we can get a militant 
public opinion and the public force be- 
hind this proposal. Then the gentle- 
man on the other side of this building 
would not dare disapprove of this pro- 
posal that we might pass, and that IE 
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hope we will pass with an overwhelming 
vote. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. GOSSETT. The gentleman re- 
ferred to the British system a moment 
ago and the 1911 act of Parliament. The 
House of Commons now to all intents and 
purposes has sole and complete power 
over treaties in Britain, and that by a 
simple majority. The Lords have noth- 
ing to do with it. If the Prime Minister 
and the other members of the Cabinet 
did not submit a treaty in accordance 
with the majority wishes of the House 
of Commons, the government would fall 
and an election would take place imme- 
diately. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I was coming to that 
provision. The gentleman anticipated 
me. But certainly there must be some 
wisdom in the British democracy, and it 
is well in this case to take a leaf out of 
their book and pass treaties by a major- 
ity of this House and a majority of the 
other body. Do just as the House of 
Commons does. Abide by the majority. 

If we examine the reasons that have 
been promulgated from time to time for 
putting the two-thirds provision in the 
Constitution, we find that they have 
evaporated into thin air. They are no 
longer good grounds, they are just coffee 
grounds. 

First, they felt that there was a ne- 
cessity for speed in passing upon treaties. 
We know how they can filibuster in the 
Senate. We have had many examples of 
how they have talked a treaty to death. 
So that necessity for speed has gone out 
the window. 

Statements have been made concern- 
ing short sessions and short terms. 
There are no longer any Senate short 
sessions, there are no longer any Senate 
short terms. 

They objected to the fluctuating mem- 
bership in the House, and said that the 
Members of the House go in and out of 
office too frequently. I have been in this 
Chamber for 23 years, longer than a good 
many Members of the Senate. There are 
over 100 Members of this House who 
have held tenure for more than 6 years. 
There are 50 who have held tenure for 
more than 12 years. There is in that 
sense numerically less fluctuation of 
membership in this House than there is 
in the other Chamber. 

They spoke in those old days about the 
wisdom of the Senate. I challenge any 
man living or dead to tell me that there 
is less wisdom in this House than there 
is in the Senate. Truth to tell, on many 
occasions I would say the shoe was on 
the other foot, that there is more wisdom 
in this Chamber. 

I spoke a moment ago about the advice 
that was to be sought from the Senators. 
Nobody seeks the advice of the so-called 
elder statesmen, The Presidents rarely 
ever do. 

Then they spoke of the secrecy, that 
the Senate was sort of a privy council, 
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and that there would be uttermost secre- 
cy in its deliberations concerning a 
treaty. It is interesting to note the fol- 
lowing from:Candal on Treaties, Their 
Making and Enforcement, second edi- 
tion, under the title “Secret Sessions”: 

The Senate met with closed doors during 
its legislative as well as its executive sessions 
down to the end of the first session of the 
Third Congress. A resolution adopted Febru- 
ary 20, 1794, provided that the legislative pro- 
ceedings, except in such cases as might in the 
opinion of the Senate require secrecy, should, 
after the end of that session, be with open 
doors, 


So out the window with the ides of 
secrecy. Iam rather inclined to the view 
of President Wilson who sought open 
covenants openly arrived at. 

Former Secretary of State John Hay 
once said: 

A treaty entering the Senate is like a bull 
g-ing into an arena. No one can say just 
how or when the final blow will fall, but one 
thing is certain, it will never leave the arena 
alive. 


Hamilton, in his Federalist Papers, had 
this to say concerning the House of Rep- 
resentatives and his denial of any activ- 


ity on the part of Members of the House 


in the matter of treaties: 

Accurate and comprehensive knowledge 
of foreign politics, a steady and systematic 
adherence to the same views, a nice and uni- 
form sensibility to national character, deci- 
sion, secrecy, and dispatch are incompatible 
with the genus of a body so variable and 
numerous, 


Why, if any man would have the 
temerity today to say that about you or 
me, we would deem that an insult. He 
says we do not act with dispatch;-we 
lack a uniform sensibility to national 
character. Of course, he was ^n aristo- 
crat. He had no trust in the common 
man and he wanted no one else to have 
any trust in the United States House of 
Representatives because we were nearer 
the common man than Senators, I 
suppose, 

Has the present method of ratifying 
treaties been altered without a consti- 
tutional amendment? 

Yes, because of the two-thirds rule. 
The Executive and the House have 
circumvented the constitutional pro- 
vision by way of joint resolution or by 
way of Executive agreement. Certainly 
that is not desirable. No subterfuge 
is—when a remedy is at hand. Take 
U.N. R. R. A—was that a treaty or an 
agreement? No risk was taken and it 
was called an agreement. Of course, the 
Senate can call the contents of an agree- 
ment or joint resolution a treaty and so 
refuse to accept it unless the two-thirds 
rule is observed. A joint resolution, un- 
like a concurrent resolution, requires the 
President’s signature. Important Ex- 
ecutive agreements need only majority 
approval. Joint resolutions were used 
when Texas and Hawaii were acquired. 
The war with Germany and Austria was 
declared ended by joint resolution. A 
joint resolution was used in relation to 
the memberships of the United States in 
the International Labor Organization 
and Pan American Union. 

Under diplomatic or military powers 
the President cam make agreements. 
Executive agreements have been made 
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pertaining to quarantine inspection of 
vessels, exemption of pleasure yachts 
from navigation dues, admission of civil 
aircraft, postal conventions, waiver of 
visa fees, debt funding. The recent 
transfer of destroyers in exchange for 
the use of certain British naval and air 
bases is a recent example of executive 
agreement. 

But such procedure is not wise nor is 
it healthy. A treaty must be understood 
as such and treated as such and there 
must be no fear of the blocking by a 
minority to prevent the complete hear- 
ing on the matter. Congress can pass 
conflicting legislation by failing to pass 
appropriations or subsidiary- legislation 
necessary to carry out the provisions of 
a treaty and if it has the making of 
practical measures to implement a treaty, 
why not a voice in the actual making? 

When is a treaty not a treaty? “When 
I use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said, in 
a rather scornful tone, “it means just 
what I choose it to mean—neither more, 
nor less.” “The question is,” said Alice, 
“whether you can make words mean so 
many different things.” “The question 
is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “which is to 
to be master that is all.” 

Presidents can call an agreement a 
treaty or a covenant or executive agree- 
ment or a protocol or what have you? 

From 1789 to 1839 United States en- 
tered into nearly 2,000 international 
agreements and only 800 were treaties 
made with a two-thirds Senate vote: 


Agree- 

Treaties ments 

1700-1 ees one ae 60 27 
EB LOB a cists apn cna 215 238 
1889-1939... -=-= ===.. meses 524 917 
Aa BADDANI Sa 799 1, 182 

See how they grew. Not a single 


agreement has been declared void by 
court. 

A two-thirds majority is justifiable as 
a democratic process only when it is 
needed to safeguard the rig’ ts and in- 
terests of minorities. But due protec- 
tion of minority rights, however essen- 
tial a part of the true spirit of democ- 
racy, does not entitle a small group of 
men to control the destiny of a great na- 
tion by thwarting the will of the great 
majority of its citizens through abuse of 
procedural prerogatives. True the rati- 
fication would mean a dimunition of 
minority rights, but that would cause the 
minority to be more enlightened, more 
persuasive in its approach. The press, 
the radio, the forum, the floor of the Sen- 
ate would still be open for argument and 
presentation. 

Bringing up the subject of minority 
rights and making it analogous to pro- 
tection of minority rights in stockholder 
suits, and jury trials, as is often done, are 
bad parallels for these are not matters 
of national concern. 

It is said that House participation in 
treaty approval would tip the balance to 
the people—the majority—against the 
interests of the States—the minority. 
That argument has been advanced before 
in fact, each time the matter comes up 
of bringing the Government closer to the 
will of the people. In the form of States’ 
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rights cry, it has sought to block pro- 
gressive measures in the matter of na- 
tional. rather than sectional interests, 
Treaties are expressly and constitu- 
tionally a part of the national scene; 
for this reason, the Constitution forbids 
individual States from entering into sep- 
arate treaties. It has never been one of 
the powers reserved by the States. 

The implementation of treaties, such 
as appropriations, and so forth, are left 
to both Houses, and it is not a question 
of depriving the States of a power which 
is exclusively theirs. Is the declaration 
of war by both Houses less momentous 
than the matter of treaties? The coun- 
try acts as a whole in treaty making; 
it was meant to be so when the treaty- 
making provisions were placed in the 
article dealing with the powers of the 
President. 

The two-thirds rule is illogical, un- 
democratic, and ruinous to international 
collaboration. 

Repeal of the two-thirds rule would 
not affect the Senate action on any other 
matters like, for example, two-thirds vote 
to override Presidential veto. We are 
dealing specifically with the portion of 
section 2 of article IZ and only that 
phraseology that deals with treaties. I 
fail to see how it can affect the Senate in 
other directions. We are dealing with 
an exact, specific instruction in an exact, 
specific way. 

The power to declare war may be ex- 
ercised by 49 Senators while the rower 
to declare peace must require 64 Sena- 
tors. 

When robot bombs:are a fact we cannot 
afford to have in our Constitution what 
John Hay called “the irreparable mis- 
take.” 

One thing the founders could not fore- 
see, that in the world today our whole 
domestic scene is tied up with the inter- 
national scene. Both Houses write do- 
mestic measures; why not so in the rati- 
fication of treaties? There were many 
things they could not foresee; hence the 
21 amendments. 

James Wilson said at the Convention 
itself, “If the majority cannot be trusted, 
it is proof that we are not fit for one 
society.” 

Treaty making is not sufficiently dif- 
ferent from any other Federal act to 
warrant a special procedure about it, 
leaving out the direct representative of 
the people. 

It is possible for 17 recalcitrant Sen- 
ators to defeat a treaty—1 plus one-third 
of a minimum quorum. Thus, 17 might 
represent but from 8 to 10 percent of the 
entire population. 

The two-thirds rule was, in a great 
measure, responsible for our not winning 
the peace after the last war. Had the 
question ever reached the direct repre- 
sentatives of the people for debate on 
the floor of both Houses, the popular 
will would have prevailed. The House, 
being more responsive to the will of the 
people because of return for approval 
each 2 years, would have not hesitated 
to express the popular will. 

The more sophisticated reporting of 
the press and the radio, such as we have 
today, have enlightened the people as 
to the meanings and complexities of 
treaties and an enlightened citizen des 
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mands firm expression in the practices of 
democracy. 

Harding was elected upon the assump- 
tion that we would enter the League. He 
so stated, Yet, the battalion of death, the 
irreconcilables, led by Jim Reed, of Mis- 
souri, and Lodge, of Massachusetts, made 
entrance impossible. In 1915, Lodge had 
wanted a League of Nations. When it 
came, it was the gift of a Democratic 
President, the gift of a man whom his 
closest friend, Teddy Roosevelt, deeply 
hated and for whom he himself had 
built up a hatred equally intense. For 
that reason and because he wanted to 
bring back his party into power, he 
fought to the bitter end. And the two- 
thirds rule aided Lodge in his plans. 

Many important treaties failed þe- 
cause of the two-thirds provision: 

1860: Treaty with Spain, which deals 
with Cuban claims; 26 ayes, 17 nays. 

1870: Hawaiian Reciprocity Treaty, 
defeated. 

Treaty for annexation of Texas de- 
feated. Texas was brought in by con- 
current resolution, not by treaty. 

Treaty with Mexico, claims convention 
treaty, defeated, 33 for, 20 against. 

1886: Another treaty with Mexico, 32 
to 26. 

Versailles Treaty, 1920; 49 to 35, clear 
majority. 

1897: Arbitration Treaty with Great 
Britain, 43 to 26. 

1934: St. Lawrence waterway, de- 
feated 46 to 42. 

I quote from Mr. Warren, eminent 
attorney, historian of the Supreme Court, 
ex-Assistant Attorney General: 

It is sometimes said now that the two- 
thirds rule was adopted because of the pro- 
vision for a two-thirds vote of the House and 
Senate in overriding a Presidential veto. 
The requirement for the overriding of a veto 
is different in its essence and in its operation 
from a requirement of a two-thirds concur- 
rence in the making of a treaty. 

The two requirements operate upon the 
President in an entirely different manner, 
For, in support of his legislative power of 
veto, the President needs to obtain only one 
vote over one-third of the Senate present. 
But in support of his legislative power of 
treaty-making, the President needs and is 


required to obtain two-thirds of the Senate 
present, 


Incidentally, I further point out that 
today those who suggest that the two- 
thirds rule as to treaties was intended to 
be analogous to the two-thirds rule as to 
vetoes base their suggestion on faulty 
historical knowledge. For at the time 
when the two-thirds treaty provision was 
adopted on September 8, 1781, the Con- 
vention had previously voted—on August 
15, 1787—to require a three-fourths and 
not a two-thirds vote to override a veto; 
and it was not until September 12, 1878, 
that the Convention in its closing days 
voted to adopt a two-thirds rule for over- 
riding of vetoes. This fact is very gener- 
ally unknown or overlooked. 

A majority of both Houses declared 
war twice in 25 years and supplied the 
necessary punch to the United Nations to 
beat the Huns—only to prove just as con- 
clusively the House cannot join in mak- 
ing the peace. 

All United Nations look askance 
upon us. They doubt our representa- 
tives—prior to the imprimatur of aps 
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proval by two-thirds of the Senate. Our 
foreign policy is no foreign policy because 
of a constitutional defect. 

The United Nations fear the construc- 
tive plans of the Executive may be ham- 
strung by a self-assertive minority in the 
Senate. 

We must keep in mind that the 
cure for the ills of democracy is more 
democracy. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. ROBSION]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, House Joint Resolution No, 
60, before us, presents a very, very im- 
portant matter for consideration by the 
House and Senate. 

Our Constitution now provides that 
the President is given the power and au- 
thority to make treaties, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate and 
ratified by two-thirds of the. Senators 
present. 

House Joint Resolution 60 would 
amend this provision of the Constitution 
and provide that the President be given 
the power and authority to make trea- 
ties by and with the consent of both 
Houses of Congress, and a majority of 
each House ratifying the same. 

The speeches made by both the pro- 
ponents and opponents of this proposi- 
tion have been most interesting and in- 
formative and have been conducted on 
a high plane. I have no quarrel with 
those urging this proposed change how- 
ever widely others and myself may differ 
from them. I cannot agree that the 
adoption or the defeat of this resolution 
in the House will hasten or delay the 
ending of the war or will have any bear- 
ing whatsoever on the San Francisco 
Conference or in the formation of an 
association of nations that will insure a 
just and lasting peace. If I believed for 
a moment that it would prolong the war 
or would prevent the establishment of a 
just and lasting peace, I would waive 
some serious objections to the resolution 
and vote for it. 

The Allied soldiers on land, sea, and in 
the air, to which our country has made 
such a large contribution in munitions 
and other materials, have already de- 
stroyed the Germans, their industries, 
their cities, and their ability to continue 
to fight. The American people are pre- 
pared to bring the war to a speedy con- 
clusion in the Pacific, which will result 
in the destruction of Japan, her in- 
dustries, her resources, and her cities. 

There is no power that can keep us 
from achieving a great victory in this 
war. Congress has the power to declare 
war and likewise the power to declare 
the end of a war. 

Each and every one of us is anxious 
to see this great war brought to a speedy 
and successful conclusion so that the 
fathers, husbands, sons, and daughters 
may return to their homes and loved ones 
and to achieve a just and lasting peace 
not only for ourselves but also for the 
countries that stand for the principles 
for which our Army is fighting. 

Before this proposed amendment could 
become a part of the Constitution, it 
would have to be approved by a two- 
thirds majority cf both the House and 
Senate and then ratified by the legisla~ 
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tures of 36 of the 48 States within 7 
years. I cannot say if it will pass the 
House; but I can say almost certainly 
that this resolution will not be acted 
upon by the Senate in this Congress, and 
the war is likely to be over before it will 
be acted upon by the House and Senate. 
Certainly it will require more than 1 
year after that before the legislatures 
of the 48 States could meet and act on 
this resolution, 

I would be very much depressed in- 
deed if I believed that this war will con- 
tinue until this proposal becomes a part 
of the Constitution and any treaty made 
after this war be ratified under the pro- 
visions of this proposed amendment. 

It seems to me that to bring this mat- 
ter up at this time is not only a futile 
gesture but would provoke a great deal 
of controversy and discussion not only 
in the Congress but in the various States, 
and would to that extent take the minds 
and efforts of the American people away 
from the great objective they have and 
that is, to win the war as speedily as 
possible, 

Our colleague the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. CELLER], the ranking 
Democrat on our Judiciary Committee 
and one of the proponents of this res- 
olution, is exactly right when he says 
there is no hope of the Senate acting fa- 
vorably on this resolution, if we should 
pass it in the House, and he has serious 
doubts if the Senate will ever act favor- 
ably on such a resolution, and it may be 
necessary to build up sentiment and 
initiate such a proposed amendment by 
the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
States. I repeat the matter before us 
is a futile gesture and I cannot see what 
good purpose such a gesture will serve. 
STRENGTHENS THE POWER OF THE EXECUTIVE AND 

WEAKENS THE POWER OF CONGRESS 

One of the serious objections I have 
to the resolution is that it adds greatly 
to the power of the President and pro- 
portionately weakens the power of Con- 
gress. For some years now we have heard 
Democrats and Republicans deplore the 
growing power of the Executive with the 
millions of Federal officeholders and the 
various agencies spending billions of dol- 
lars and reaching into the homes, indus- 
tries, commerce, labor, agriculture, and, 
in fact, into practically all the activities 
or 138,000,000 people. The President has 
tremendous power in the way of pat- 
ronage. He is the head of the Army and 
the Navy and their auxiliaries; he has at 
his disposal astronomical sums of money; 
the American President has been and is 
today the most powerful Executive or 
ruler in the world. As the Chief Execu- 
tive has grown in power Congress has 
lost power. This tremendous power of 
the Executive can be and is used in our 
relations with the countries of the world. 
the only real check on our powerful ex- 
ecutive department in treaty matters is 
the two-thirds majority of the Senate re- 
quired for the ratification of treaties, to- 
geher with the opportunities in the Sen- 
ate for thorough discussion of important 
matters, such as the ratification of a 
treaty. 

This proposal gives tremendously more 
power to the executive and strikes the 
legislative branch of the Government one 
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of the hardest blows it has ever received 
in a long, long time. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he does not believe that in- 
stead of increasing the Executive’s power, 
this really gives a double check on the 
Chief Executive in the formation of 
treaties? 

Hitherto under the Constitution as it 
stands now we have had but one check 
upon the Executive, that is the Senate; 
but this gives an added check, for it has 
to run both the gantlet of the Senate 
and the gantlet of the House. It gives 
us a double check upon the power of the 
Executive. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Thegen- 
tleman from Ohio was in the House re- 
cently when a bill was brought in here 
opposed b, the American people. The 
Speaker of this House took the floor and 
insisted that that bill should pass without 
amendment. It was forced through. 
Finally when the facts were all known 
the thing blew up in their faces and the 
proponents themselves turned against* 
the bill. 

I have been in this House quite a long 
time, and longer than my dear friend 
from Ohio and I have seen things rail- 
roaded through this House at other 
times. Some will be railroaded through 
in the future. We do not have time to 
debate, time to consider these important 
questions. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I am 
sorry I must continue. 

What power does the President have? 
He is the most powerful Executive in the 
world, be he Democrat or Republican. 
He has 3,250,000 Federal officeholders; 
this great bureaucracy behind him. He 
has the Army and the Navy; he has all of 
this patronage; he has billions of dollars; 
and you can hardly keep from passing a 
measure the Executive gets behind and 
uses his force to get passed or pass one 
over his veto. When he writes a treaty 
and hands it to us you know very well he 
will put all the power and force he has 
behind it to see that it goes through. ` 

I should like to see the House of Rep- 
resentatives participate in this, but on 
the same basis that the Senate is now 
participating. Oh, yes; our founding 
fathers never intended for the President 
to make treaties when this Convention 
met at Philadelphia. It went on there 
for 3 months or more and no effort was 
made to include the President. 

PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENTS DESTROYED BY 

EXECUTIVES 

The delegates from the Thirteen 
Original Colonies in the Constitutional 
Convention in 1787 debated for a long 
time before they would consider giving 
the President any place in the treaty- 
making power. The framers of the Con- 
stitution knew their history. Many of 
them knew by actual experience in the 
countries from which they or their fore- 
bears had come to this free country, that 
liberty had been taken from the people 
through and by the chief executives, 
emperors, kings, queens and their small 
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groups of retainers, and that the liberties 
of the people were protected and pre- 
served by the parliaments and con- 

gresses. They knew that these execu- 
tives and their retainers declared war 
without regard to the wishes of the peo- 
ple; they imposed heavy burdens of debts 
and taxes without limit, and they made 
treaties and commitments which were 
improvident, without consulting the peo- 
ple. Therefore the founding fathers 
wrote into the Constitution that Con- 
gress alone could declare war, and Con- 
gress alone could levy taxes; and for 
several months the delegates to this con- 
vention steadfastly refused to give the 
President any place in the treaty-mak- 
ing set-up. 

It was only about 3 weeks before the 
Constitution was adopted by the con- 
vention at Philadelphia that they seri- 
ously considered including the President 
in the making of treaties, and thereupon 
they wrote this provision into the treaty- 
making provisions of the Constitution: 

Article II, section 2: He shall have 
power by and with the advice of and 
consent of the Senate to make treaties, 
privided two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concur. 

They contemplated that the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, would prepare or make the 
treaty. But then it must be ratified by 
two-thirds of the Senators present. 
They believed that the future security 
of this Nation required some limit on 
the power of the President. 

It is pointed out here that some of the 
reasons for this provision were the fear 
on the part of the delegates from the 
South that because of our friendship for 
France, the President might meke a 
treaty that would adversely affect the 
South as to the Mississippi River and 
other matters, and the delegates from 
the North and East that were engaged 
in the fisheries industry, and so forth, 
had fears that the President might make 
a treaty with Great Britain that would 
adversely affect their interests. 

But there were other reasons; and I 
believe the most compelling reason was 
that they did not desire to entrust to the 
President alone this tremendous power 
that would affect not only the matters re- 
ferred to above but the growth and de- 
velopment of the country and our rela- 
tions with other countries. 

The reasons are much more compelling 
now than they were in 1787, when the 
Constitution was adopted by the Con- 
stitutional Convention in Philadelphia. 
Then we had a population of about three 
or four million. There was no question 
of immigration; no question as to pro- 
tecting labor and commerce and indus- 
try against unfair competition, and*little 
question about competition between the 
products of American farms and Ameri- 
can industry and American labor with 
that of other countries. 

Today we have 138,000,000 people, 48 
States, with possessions far beyond the 
seas, and with communications in the air 
and on the seas with every part of the 
known world. We have the question of 
maintaining the American markets, 
standard of living, American industry, 
agriculture, commerce, the question of 
wages, hours, working conditions, and 
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hundreds of other questions directly re- 
lated to the future security and pros- 
perity of the people of this Nation. 

I have already pointed out the tre- 
mendous and growing power of the ex- 
ecutive branch of our Government. If 
our founding fathers found justification 
for throwing about the treaty-making 
power the protection as set forth in arti- 
cle II, section 2, of the Constitution, 
these reasons are greatly increased and 
fortified by present-day conditions to re- 
tain for our future security, welfare, and 
prosperity this protection and not add to 
the growing and enormous powers of the 
executive branch, and weaken the powers 
of Congress. 

TREATIES SUPERSEDE ALL STATE CONSTITUTIONS, 
LAWS, CITY ORDNANCES 

Many persons do not realize the far- 
reaching effect of treaties. 

Article VI, section 2, of the Constitution 
reads as follows: 

The Constitution and the law of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof, and all treaties made or which shall 
be made on the authority of the United 
States shall be the supreme law of the land, 
and the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the Constitution and 
the laws of any State to the contrary and 
notwithstanding. 


You can see at once that a treaty, as 
the Constitution itself, and as the laws 
passed by Congress, is a part of the su- 
preme law of the land, and that the 
judges in every State are bound thereby, 
anything in the Constitution and laws of 
any State to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

A treaty supersedes the Constitution 
and the laws of your State and my State, 
and even supersedes the statutes or ordi- 
nances passed by the aldermanic body 
or city council of any town or city in 
your State and my State. 

This further emphasizes the wisdom 
of the founding fathers in providing 
that the President can only initiate or 
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make treaties by and with the advice . 


and consent of the Senate, and that such 
treaty must be ratified by two-thirds of 
the Senators present and voting. It em- 
phasizes what great care must be exer- 
cised in the making and ratification of 
any treaty to which our country is a 
party. We are told from time to time 
that the treaty following this war will 
involve thousands of matters in which 
the American people as a whole are 
deeply interested, and in which the peo- 
ple of your State and my State and the 
cities of your State and my State will 
be deeply concerned. It will challenge 
the best statesmanship, the highest and 
most careful consideration of the Presi- 
dent, the Senate, and the American 
people. 

The question of island bases for our 
own protection, the question of raw ma- 
terials, the question of markets, fi- 
nances—in fact any treaty made will 
reach every home and practically every 
individual in this country. 

As other Members of the House, I 
should like to see the House participate 
in the making of treaties. But I do not 
wish to secure this right by weakening 
the powers of Congress. I have served 
here many years. Because of the great 
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number of Members, debate and discus- 
sion of any question is very limited. 
Twenty or 30 minutes for each speaker 
on an important matter is the exception 
and not therule. Under the rules of the 
House it is easy for a bare majority to 
limit debate and even to limit amend- 
ments. In the Senate they have un- 
limited time for debate and almost 
unlimited opportunities to offer amend- 
ments. 

If the House were included in the con- 
sideration of treaties, because of the tre- 
mendous importance to this country, I 
think the treaty then should be ratified 
by a two-thirds vote of the House and 
Senate. Only recently we had a very 
important bill up that affected directly 
more than 175,000,000 people in this 
country, industry, management, labor, 
and agriculture. These groups were al- 
most a unit against the bill. Yet our 
distinguished Speaker took the floor, and 
urged that the bill be passed without a 
single amendment. It was forced 
through. It went to the Senate and they 
cut the House bill and adopted an almost 
entirely new bill; and it went to con- 
ference and they wrote still another bill; 
and in the end some of the strong advo- 
cates of these bills joined in helping to 
killthe bill. It turned out that this legis- 
lation was not necessary at all; yet we 
were urged to pass it in order to win the 
war in Europe. 

I have seen important matters forced 
through the House in that same way at 
other times. It strengthens my faith in 
the wisdom of the founding fathers in 
providing means by which our treaties 
with foreign countries would be thor- 
oughly explored before we adopt them 
and thereby supersede the Constitution 
and law of all our States and the statutes 
and ordinances of all our cities, and in- 
clude provisions that would affect per- 
haps all, or at least an overwhelming 
majority, of the American people. 

UNANIMOUS VOTE TO PREVENT AGGRESSION 


It was agreed ex-President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill, and Premier 
Joseph Stalin that this association of 
nations should be made up of an Assem- 
bly and of a Council. Each of the 46 
Allied Nations would have representa- 
tives in the Assembly. Great Britain to 
have six votes, Russia three votes, the 
United States and the other nations one 
vote each. It is known now at this con- 
ference of the three leaders, Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin, that Great Britain 
was to have six votes, Russia three votes, 
and the United States three votes in the 
Assembly, but when the matter came out 
and there was so much discussion of it 
President Roosevelt stated that the 
United States would only claim one vote, 
but this country would make a fight for 
Russia to have three votes, and there 
seems to be no fight on Great Britain 
having six votes in that Assembly. 

The Council is to be made up of five of 
the so-called great powers—the United 
States, Russia, Great Britain, France, 
and China, and six to be selected by the 
Assembly—in which we have one vote, 
Great Britain has six, Russia three, and 
the other nations one each. This Coun- 
cil made up of these five great powers 
and six or more other members selected 


alone tries the impeachment cases. 
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by the Assembly is charged with stopping 
aggression. We are informed. that 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill did not favor requiring a 
unanimous vote to proceed against an 
aggressor or aggressors and that the 
aggressor nation could not have a vote, 
but Stalin contended that any action of 
the Council must be unanimous and that 
each nation should have the right to 
vote whether his own nation was in- 
volved or not. Therefore, as the matter 
stands, these great powers must be 
unanimous on any proposal to take steps 
against an aggressor and each one of 
these great powers can vote on its own 
case even though it may be charged as 
an aggressor. For instance, if Great 
Britain should become an aggressor and 
the other four great powers should 
desire to take action against Great Brit- 
ain, as an agressor and stop her aggres- 
sion, no such action could be taken 
unless Great Britain voted in favor of 
the proposed action, and if Russia should 
take the notion to reach out and grab up 
one or more other small countries no 
action could be taken against her unless 
Russia, herself, should agree to vote that 
she was an aggressor and action be taken 
against her, and this would be true as to 
the United States, France, and China. 
Now, that Council is the heart and soul 
of the proposed machinery to keep the 
peace, prevent aggression, punish the 
aggressor, and there can be no action 
without unanimous vote. Germany and 
Japan will be destroyed before this war 
is over, we will disarm them and will take 
possession of their countries and will not 
permit them to rearm themselves or pro- 
duce munitions of war, and if we follow 
out the course that the American people 
desire followed, our fear of aggression 
will not come in the predictable future 
from Germany or Japan. It will come 
from one or more of these so-called 
great powers acting by itself or in co- 
operation with some lesser power or 
powers, or even with the remnants of 
Germany and Japan, and we may live to 
see the day when one of these so-called 
great powers is the aggressor, but unless 
the set-up and agreement of President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and 
Premier Stalin is amended, no action 
could be taken against such an aggressor. 
I am afraid here is the real weakness of 
the plan and a real threat to the hopes 
of future peace in the world for which 
we earnestly pray to the Almighty God. 
TWO-THIRDS MAJORITY AND DEMOCRACY 


Some would have us to believe there 
is something undemocratic or vicious 
about the two-thirds majority in ratify- 
ing treaties. I have always believed and 
still believe in majority rule, with two- 
thirds majority in certain exceptions 
which have been approved by our country 
and all other free countries. Under our 
Constitution it requires a two-thirds ma- 
jority to pass this resolution both in the 
House and Senate, and then it cannot 
become effective until the legislatures of 
36 of the 48 States ratify it. It requires 
a two-thirds majority to expel a Member 
of the House or Senate or to impeach 
any Federal civil officer, and the Senate 
It 
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requires a two-thirds majority to over- 
ride the President's veto. 

This great international assembly or 
Conference now being held at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., is being carried on under 
the Dumbarton Oaks draft, submitted 
and agreed upon by the delegates of the 
Allied Nations at Dumbarton Oaks last 
year. 

Page V, section C provides: 

Important decisions of the General As- 
sembly, including recommendations with re- 
spect to the maintenance of international 
peace and security; election of members of 
the Security Council; election of members 
of the Economic and Social Council, admis- 
sion of members, suspension of the exercise 
of the rights and privileges of members, and 
expulsion of members; and budgetary ques- 
tions, should be made by a two-thirds ma- 
jority of those present and voting. On other 
questions, including the determination of 
additional categories of questions to be de- 
cided by a two-thirds majority, the decisions 
of the General Assembly should be made by 
a simple majority vote. 


This important document provides that 
all the important questions coming up 
at the San Francisco Conference or As- 
sembly must be carried by a two-thirds 
majority. They do not seem to think 
that the two-thirds majority will affect 
the war or weaken the peace. This very 
group is to set up the machinery that 
is to provide for a just and lasting peace. 
I do not hear any of the proponents 
of this resolution urging that our Con- 
stitution be amended in the submission 
of amendments to the Constitution or 
the ratification of same by the States 
or to expel a Member of the House and 
Senate, or to impeach a Federal civil 
officer, or to override the President's 
veto, or to change plans of Dumbarton 
Oaks at the San Francisco Conference. 

Under the Federation during the Rev- 
olutionary War, as I recall, it required 
unanimous vote of all the Colonies in 
important matters and in the Articles of 
Confederation adopted near the close of 
the Revolutionary War provided a three- 
fourths majority. ; 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


We have heard much in the press and 
on the platform from many speakers 
charging that Senator Lodge and other 
Senators, Republicans and Democrats, 
kept us from ratifying the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. In the first 
place, President Wilson did not make 
that treaty with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. He went to Europe with 
only members of the executive branch 
of the Government, his political friends, 
and he came back with the treaty and 
delivered it to the Senate and gave them 
to understand that they could take it or 
leave it. While there were some reser- 
vations by way of amendments adopted 
in the Senate, but those reservations did 
not defeat the League of Nations. Presi- 
dent Wilson defeated that treaty him- 
self. If the so-called Lodge amend- 
ments were placed on the treaty, and they 
are only called the Lodge amendments 
because he was the Republican leader of 
the Senate at the time. Those reserva- 
tions and amendments were put on there 
by many leading Democrats as well as 
Republicans. After these reservations 
were adopted then there came up the 
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question of a vote. The first proposal 
was on November 19, 1919, to adopt this 
League Covenant, with the Senate reser- 
vations. Thirty-nine voted in favor of 
adopting the League Covenant with res- 
ervations and 55 Senators voted against 
it. On reconsideration, 41 voted for and 
51 against and, of course, the League 
Covenant was defeated by that vote and 
it required a two-thirds vote and only 
got a little over one-third. Senator Un- 
derwood, of Alabama, offered a resolu- 
tion proposing to ratify the League 
Covenant without any reservations, and 
just as President Wilson submitted it to 
the Senate. The Underwood resolution 
was defeated 38 to 53, but in the next 
session of Congress, on March 19, 1920, 
the Lodge resolution was again sub- 
mitted to a vote. This time it received 
49 yeas and 35 nays. We can see that 
each of the 3 tests, with the reservations 
and without the reservations, that the 


League Covenant was overwhelmingly 


defeated. 

President Wilson exhorted the Damo- 
cratic membership to disapprove the 
treaty with its reservations, although it 
was made clear that Great Britain would 
accept the amendments put on the treaty 
by the Senate. Hon. Thomas W. Lamont, 
one of the President’s party at Versailles 
Treaty, stated that if the Wilson admin- 
istration had been willing to accept some 
reasonable amendments to protect Amer- 
ican rights, it would have been accepted 
by the League of Nations group. It was 
most interesting to note that the ink had 
hardly dried on the signatures of those 
who signed the League of Nations until 
some one or more members of the League 
attacked other members of the League, 
and one by one and sometimes in droves 
they began to leave the League of Na- 
tions, and they thought they could serve 
their selfish interest by aggression, and 
so forth, they proceeded to either dis- 
regard the League Covenant or get out 
of the League. 

I am one of those who sincerely hope 
that an association may be entered into 
that will bring just and lasting peace and 
that it will not go the way of the holy 
alliances of 1815 and other alliances of 
the late lamented League of Nations. It 
is urged that this association is neces- 
sary in order to protect the world against 
aggression by Germany and Japan. I 
am now making the prediction that if 
there is any aggression in the predictable 
future, it will no’ come from either Ger- 
many or Japan. Germany has been de- 
stroyed and Japan will be. I am one of 
those who strongly favor the uncondi- 


‘tional surrender of these nations and 


that the Allies take possession of their 
countries, disarm them, and refuse to 
permit them to make weapons of war or 
to build up armies, navies, or air forces. 
This course will protect us from Ger- 
many and Japan until and unless some 
of those who who are now fighting with 
us join with Japan or Germany or both 
of them, as did Great Britain and some 
other countries in helping to rebuild 
Germany after the other war, and as 
our own country, Great Britain, and 
Holland helped to arm Japan and pro- 
vided her with munitions of war. 

My only son has been serving in the 
Army in Europe nearly 18 months, and I 
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have a young grandson coming on. I 
want above all for our country to enjoy 
& lasting peace. While I am a Member 
of Congress I shall continue to place the 
welfare of our country first, as do the 
leaders of our allies serve their respec- 
tive countries. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Aucutncioss] such time as 
he may desire. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
the debate on this great question has 
been on a very high level, as high a level 
as it has been my privilege to listen to 
since I have been a Member of the House. 
It does the House credit, and I congratu- 
late all those Members who have par- 
ticipated in it. I wish these proceedings 
might have been broadcast all over the 
country so that the people could learn 
to appreciate the fine minds that make 
up this great House of Representatives. 
I know that much of the criticism of the 
Geliberations of Congress would have 
been removed and a better understand- 
ing would have resulted. This debate 
is sincere and sensible, free from dema- 
gogy and saturated with patriotism. It 
showed real statesmanship at work. 

On yesterday the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gwynne] made a thought- 
ful and scholarly presentation of the 
facts, and with him this is not unusual 
because he has one of the finest minds 
in the House. The arguments he made 
and the points of view he brought to the 
discussion deserved the close attention 
they received. He almost persuaded me 
and if I am persuaded by anyone I would 
prefer that it were he. Then the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS] pre- 
sented his case with his usual common- 
sense approach and logic, which reestab- 
lished me in my belief that there should 
be a change in the Constitution and this 
resclution adopted. 

This whole debate has demonstrated 
two things most clearly: One, that the 
House, if it wants to, can address itself to 
the study of a serious problem with keen 
intelligence and insight; that the House 
is capable of great things and worthy of 
the confidence of the Republic; and two, 
that the Senate has no monopoly on 
statesmanship. The standard of reason- 
ing vision displayed by the Members of 
the House in the consideration of this 
matter should go a long way in reestab- 
lishing confidence in our form of govern- 
ment. It is eloquent testimony that no 
other form of government is worth the 
paper it is written on. It shows the rea- 
son why our form of government has 
endured through the years and will last 
for many years to come. 

I am for this resolution. I am in favor 
of a change in the Constitution to permit 
the House of Representatives to have a 
voice in treaty making. Members of the 
House are closer to the people than any- 
one else elected to Federal public office, 
mainly because they have to stand for 
election every 2 years. Every 2 years 
they must answer to the people why they 
voted for this or that measure and why 
they voted against this or that measure. 
Members have to meet and know the 
people in their districts and must discuss 
with them their problems and the prob- 
lems of government, We Members know, 
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or ought to know, what is in the people’s 
minds; what they are thinking about and 
what they expect of their Government. 
We can contribute a tremendous amount 
to the future of the United States 
through our contacts with and observa- 
tions of the many citizens we meet and 
talk to. Therefore the Members of the 
House should have something to say 
about the important international rela- 
tionships of our country. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa warned against abrogation of the 
two-thirds vote of the Senate lest we 
enter into treaties too lightly and with- 
out serious deliberation. In the consid- 
eration of this resolution, he pointed out 
that we were not sitting as lawmakers 
but as constitution makers, and that a 
constitution is necessary to protect our- 
selves from ourselves in our worst mo- 
ments. It is good advice and must not 
be case aside; but I fail to see how due 
deliberation would be abridged by per- 
mitting the House of Representatives a 
voice in the making of treaties and to 
aid in determining the destiny of our 
country in its relationships with other 
countries. On the contrary, it would 
strengthen it. As the gentleman so ably 
pointed out, treaties are the supreme law 
of the land; they transcend the laws of 
the States. Is it not logical, therefore, 
to assume that the representatives of 
the various States will be careful and 
deliberate in considering any measure 
that would so vitally affect the people 
they represent? The House passes much 
legislation affecting all the people in the 
land and indeed in the world, by a ma- 
jority vote, and no one has questioned 
the wisdom of that procedure, so why 
should there be the fear that the destiny 
of our country will be jeopardized by the 
adoption of this resolution? It will 
make our country an even greater de- 
mocracy and our decisions more power- 
ful in the councils of the world. 

Common sense and logic endorse the 
change. This terrible conflict with the 
attendant conferences and planning dis- 
cussions has made the people of the 
country more internationally minded 
than ever before. They want positive 
action on the part of their representa- 
tives and can not longer be content with 
a decision in treaty making conrolled by 
the negative action on the part of one- 
third plus one of the Senate, as prevails 
today. There will be many treaties and 
agreements to be considered in the days 
to come which will be of the greatest im- 
portance to our future, and these treaties 
and agreements should have the atten- 
tion of both branches of the Congress 
on the workable basis of a majority vote. 
By so doing these important matters 
would be thoroughly discussed in all 
their phases and a small group of willful 
men would not be able to block legisla- 
tion which is desirable for the growth 
and benefit of the country as a whole. 

We need have no fears about the abil- 
ity and sagacity of the Members of the 
House in matters of this kind. They 
represent the people of this great coun- 
try, and the people should have a greater 
voice than ever before in their interna- 
tional relations. If our Government is 
to play a truly representative role in 
the new order of the world, there should 
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be no restrictions on the thoughts and 
actions of their electoral representatives. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia for the 
purpose of making a unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
disposal of surplus property in rural 
areas to farmers has been giving a good 
many of the Representatives in the farm- 
ing areas a great deal of concern. Since 
the disposal agency was removed from 
the Treasury Department to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, we are making real 
progress. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein a regulation signed 
by the Board and approved by Judge 
Jones and Mr. Dodd, Chief of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Agency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
have to get that permission in the House. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS]. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have asked this time to make a 
statement which I think cannot be con- 
strued as being controversial. This is 
not an attack on the Senate. 

The Senate and the House constitute 
a great legislative body. They comple- 
ment and supplement each other. I am 
trying to be useful in removing this one- 
third-plus-one minority unnatural power 
with regard to treaties and to make 
available to the people of the Nation 
that which their House of Representa- 
tives could contribute to the solution of 
our international problems. It is not 
probable I am to remain here much 
longer. I have never been hungry for 
place or power. I believe I am concerned 
for my Nation’s welfare. I am convinced 
it is a serious reduction of the potential 
capacity of this Government for the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
not to have a voice in determining sub- 
stantial Government policy for their 
people whose Representatives they are. 
I believe that as sincerely as I believe 
anything. I know it. 

As I visualize the future, as I see this 
thing that is now being attempted by 
the nations at San Francisco, as I see 
the stupendous problems that will yet 
have to be dealt with when they shall 
have adjourned, I would like to see my 
people, my Nation, have an opportunity 
under this Constitution to draw upon 
their servants, the Members of this 
House, for the best which they could con- 
tribute in dealing with these great world 
problems and dangers which concern 
and imperil this country. 

From my examination of the nature of 
democratic government, I am certain 
that is the sort of government designed 
by God Almighty for human beings, be- 
cause it develops them by bringing them 
into conflict with difficulties; into con- 
tact with the problems and difficulties 
of government. They grow stronger by 
the struggle. There is nothing more 
fascinating than a study of the natural 
behavior of popular government. It is 
an entity. It is not an accident either. 
Whenever human beings attempt by 
something they do to the functioning 
machinery of such a government to deny 
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to that democracy the opportunity to 
express itself and effectuate its majority 
will, democracy finds a route around the 
artificial obstruction. The same thing 
happens which happens when you dam 
up a stream. It is in line with its nature 
to cut a route around the obstruction. 
That is what is happening now with ref- 
erence to this treaty-making power. 
This one-third-plus-one obstruction is 
tending to cause the current of public 
will to cut another channel. That chan- 
nel is executive agreements. You will see 
it is so when you make the examination 
unprejudiced, and that is what I have 
done. This one-third-plus-one arrange- 
ment is a man-made thing, attempting 
to fix in a one-third-plus-one minority, 
the power to obstruct the judgment and 
legislative will of the two-thirds majority. 
It is not natural that one-third plus one 
of one House of Congress shall have the 
power to control and thwart the policy- 
fixing power and duty of a great govern- 
ment. God did not make it that way. 
That is man’s doings. That is an artifi- 
cial situation. As a result this thing is 
happening. The executive agency of the 
Government which has diplomatic re- 
sponsibility of making these treaties is 
going around the ordinary processes of 
the treaty-making power, and public 
opinion will continue to support it unless 
we open up that dam and permit a nat- 
ural flow of governmental power in its 
natural channel. That is my belief about 
it. As a matter of fact, I have not the 
slightest doubt about it. 

_ Iam not trying to give the President 
more power. I am trying to lift the Con- 
gress, and especially this House, into the 
place which in nature belongs to it as a 
part of the policy-fixing agency of this 
Government. 

My position is not inconsistent, as my 
friend from Kentucky seems to imply. 
He mentioned his own resolution to re- 
move the two-thirds requirement to pass 
a bill over the Presidential veto. For a 
long time I have felt that it must be pro- 
vided in our system of government by 
a constitutional amendment that when 
the President has examined and objects 
to legislation, does what we call veto it, 
and it comes back for the second consid- 
eration, the Congress should express the 
congressional judgment by a majority 
vote, not by a two-thirds vote as now is 
required. Iam the one who is consistent. 
I would remove the two-thirds obstruc- 
tion here and I would remove it from 
legislative processes as well. 

Now let us see what is happening in 
legislation because of this two-thirds yote 
requirement. It ‘illustrates what I am 
talking about with regard to treaties. 
We, the legislative branch, are cutting a 
route around the veto power which, when 
exercised, makes it possible for one-third 
of either House plus one to block the 
legislative will. That is bad all around. 
It is a fine arrangement, which the Con- 
stitution provides, when the two Houses 
of Congress have expressed the legisla- 
tive judgment with regard to legislation 
that it should then go to the President 
before it becomes effective. Let him ex- 
amine it and send it back to the Con- 
gress with his helpful criticism. To get 
around this unnatural obstruction, how- 
ever, as much as possible, we are more 
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and more including a provision that the 
law shall terminate when the two Houses 
of Congress by concurrent resolution de- 
clare it shall terminate. That is good 
law. It is in the original bill; it is part 
of the law; the Congress passes it and 
the President signs the bill, with that 
provision in it. My purpose in calling 
attention to this practice which you are 
all familiar with is to illustrate with 
something which you see and partici- 
pate in doing just what is happening as 
to treaty-making practices, and just why 
it is happening. The same sort of new 
channel cutting is going on here which 
is going on with reference to treaties. 
It is the natural thing to happen; the 
same sort of thing that will happen if 
you put a comparable obstruction in the 
little creek down in the bottom field, 

Now, that is about all I want to say 
about this thing. I have respect for 
those who differ with me. ` I am just one 
man here. I think we all want to do 
what is right. For the House to refuse to 
vote to submit this resolution to the peo- 
ple to test their judgment and will and 
to manifest our willingness to serve in 
this great field if they want us to I feel 
would be a mistake. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. I have listened carefully 
to the gentleman's statement. Am I to 
interpret the gentleman’s statement as 
being that he favors this resolution, 
first, because he believes that the House 
of Representatives should have a voice in 
the ratification of treaties? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
named them in that order. 

Mr. KEEFE. And secondly, because he 
believes that the two-thirds rule which 
is now existent has caused the Executive 
to perform what ought to be treaty-mak- 
ing functions through the medium of 
contract negotiations, thus avoiding the 
necessity for submitting what should be 
perhaps treaty obligations to the Sen- 
ate for ratification? Do I understand 
the gentleman feels if this resolution is 
passed, which would remove the two- 
thirds requirement in the Senate, and 
permit ratification by a majority vote in 
the House and in the Senate, there will 
be a tendency for the Executive to again 
refer matters to Congress for ratification 
which are now being taken care of by 
contract? Do I correctly understand the 
gentleman? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Almost, but 
let me state my understanding.’ I tried 
to get across the notion that democratic 
government, in my judgment, is one de- 
signed by nature. That may be a little 
abstruse, but that is what I think about 
it. If this obstruction were removed so 
as to permit a normal flow of the judg- 
ment of the policy-fixing agencies of the 
Government, the tendency certainly 
would be for all treaties to flow through 
that channel. The gentleman is not ask- 
ing me questions in any controversial 
way, and I appreciate it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Is the obstruction that 
the gentleman refers to, and do I under- 
stand him to mean, so there will be no 
question about it, the two-thirds rule in 
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the Senate? Is that the dam the gentle- 
man refers to? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes, it is. 
I have tried to point out that in this 
House we are doing a very similar thing 
for a similar reason.and with a similar 
result. We are putting into our legisla- 
tion a provision that in order to avoid 
the two-thirds-plus-one obstruction in 
case of veto, the legislation may be termi- 
nated upon the happening of the con- 
tingency of a concurrent resolution 
which, as you know, does not go to the 
President. 

But that route around also goes around 
the benefit of the President’ reasons, if 
he has any, why the law ought not to be 
repealed just as this route with reference 
to international agreements goes around 
the benefit of senatorial advice and con- 
sent. It is the same sort of thing hap- 
pening with regard to Executive agree- 
ments which are effectuated without the 
advice of any part of the Senate or any 
other agency of the Government. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I have read the hear- 
ings very diligently and have been 
greatly persuaded by the gentleman’s 
remarks as I always am, but it occurs to 
me that if we are to achieve the much- 
hoped-for objective through such an 
amendment as this of having the Ex- 
ecutive route all of his international 
agreements through the Congress, while 
we are in the business of amending the 
Constitution perhaps we should go the 
full route and supplement this amend- 
ment so that it would read: “Hereafter 
any treaties and Executive agreements 
made by the President.” 

Then we would have completely 
achieved the goal which we hope we 
might achieve by persuasion otherwise. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. When we 
open up the dam the water tends to 
flow through its natural channel. 

Mr. MUNDT. And you assure that 
fact if we write in the language. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is 
what I really believe. Let us bring this 
thing close to home. If the House and 
Senate had the power to pass a bill by 
the ordinary majority and not by this 
arbitrary two-thirds thing, in the event 
the President vetoed it, we would not 
write into any of our bills the provision 
that the law may be terminated upon a 
concurrent resolution of the two Houses, 
and we and the country would have the 
advantage of the President’s objections, 
their persuasive force, which we do not 
get if we go the route around. That 
illustrates what I am trying to say. I 
think I will leave that illustration with 
you. It comes right straight home here, 
and we all know that is true. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I wonder 
upon what the gentleman bases his 


_ opinion of what the action of the Presi- 


dent might be if he wanted to make a 
treaty and he found the Senate and the 
House not agreeable with his proposal. 
Would he not then be doing what some 
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of them have been doing, work around 
the Constitution? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Of course, I 
do not know what he might do. But I 
think I know what the House would do if 
this two-thirds thing were removed 
which obstructs our legislative processes. 
We would never incorporate the pro- 
vision referred to in our bills. We and 
the country would always get the bene- 
fit of the President’s helpful cooperative 
criticism. I feel sure the same sort of 
thing would happen in the treaty-making 
processes if this arbitrary obstruction 
were removed. In a contest between 
the President and: the Congress, if it 
should come, public opinion would prob- 
ably support the Congress and the Con- 
gress would win. I must say I am not 
sufficiently advised as to Executive 
agreements to have a sure judgment as 
to your suggestion. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. May I 
say that in other Congresses I introduced 
resolutions to take away the veto power 
of the President, and if you take away 
the veto power of the President I am 
willing to go along with it. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Right along the line of 
the gentleman’s closing remarks—and 
we were discussing the same thing yes- 
terday—a lot of Members, I am sure, 
would feel much happier about voting 
for this resolution if we could be assured 
that after entering into a treaty by ma- 
jority vote we could also get out of it 
by concurrent resolution by majority 
vote. 

Otherwise, if the President were to 
veto then we would have to have two- 
thirds to override his veto. Could we 
then write into treaties when we write 
them the same phrase that we are now 
putting into legislation, providing that 
we can abrogate them by simple concur- 
rent resolution, if we should so desire. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I could not 
presume to answer that question. It is 
too far reaching and too important to 
answer in so short a time. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MERROW. May I ask the gentle- 
man if it is not true that there is no real 
line of demarcation between joint reso- 
lutions and treaties at the present time; 
that is, what can be done by treaties and 
by joint resolutions, is there? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentle- 
man does not mean joint resolutions? 

Mr. MERROW. I mean House joint 
resolutions and Executive agreements, if 
you wish. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. A House 
joint resolution has to be signed by the 
President. It is a law. The gentleman 
means a concurrent resolution? 

Mr. MERROW. No. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. He means 
an Executive order, does he not? 

Mr. MERROW. No. There are Exec- 
utive agreements and House joint reso- 
lutions, such as the adoption of lend- 
lease and U. N. R. R. A. There might be 
some discussion as to whether they 
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should be incorporated as treaties or not, 
If something comes up here in a House 
joint resolution and the Senate decides 
that it ought to be acted on as a treaty, 
then the Senate is the sole arbiter, is 
it not? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I am afraid 
I do not follow my friend. Anyway, I am 
taking up too much time. I must hurry 
through. The line of demarcation be- 
tween what, under usage at least, is be- 
ing done by Executive agreement, and 
what is being done by treaty is pretty 
narrow and confused. There is a good 
deal of confusion, so the gentlemen tell 
me who have made a thorough investi- 
gation. So, little by little, these things 
that are done by the President that par- 
take of the characteristics of a treaty are 
getting a little bigger. They are cutting 
the channel a little deeper around this 
obstructed channel provided by the Con- 
stitution for treaty making. That is not 
an extraordinary or unnatural thing to 
happen. It is the natural thing to hap- 
pen in the nature of democratic govern- 
ments. It is because it is the sort of 
thing which as a rule does happen. I 
have pointed out that it is happening 
here in our own practices and for an 
identical reason or cause. 

I will give you another example of this 
cutting of a channel around and then I 
resume my seat. We have in our written 
Constitution a provision that electors 
shall elect the President. I want to get 
across on this, now, because I think this 
probably is something that I can get 
right home to all of you. We have an 
arrangement in our Constitution, which 
Constitution everybody here, and all 
other officers are sworn to uphold, under 
which Constitution we elect some sup- 
posed-to-be smart people called Presi- 
dential electors, who, in turn, under that 
Constitution, are to elect the President. 
That provision did not work. It was 
violative of the nature of democratic 
government, just the sort of thing I have 
been talking about. This is as good an 
example as I know. So a channel has 
been cut around this constitutional pro- 
vision for so long a time that it has been 
all but forgotten. These electors do not 
vote for whom they wish to, as the Con- 
stitution provides; they violate their 
written constitutional duty, and do not 
exercise their own judgment at all. So 
an entirely new extra constitutional pro- 
vision has grown up outside of the docu- 
ment, under which we now operate, be- 
cause the people who wrote the language 
in the Constitution set up a plan that 
was not in harmony with the necessities 
of democratic government. It is in the 
document but is as dead as a doornail, 
as the expression is. I am sorry to have 
taken up so much of your time. I love 
my colleagues and I love this House. I 
do not want to see my own House of 
Representatives refuse, especially in 
times like these, to permit their people 
to express their desire as to whether they 
want their Representatives to help them 
with regard to these great pending inter- 
national problems. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. JENNINGS]. 

Mr, JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, this 
debate has been upon that plane which 
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becomes the dignity and power of the 
House of Representatives. We are all 
in a good humor about it. None of us, 
from what has already been conceded 
here in debate and from what we know 
by the exercise of ordinary common 
sense, may lay the flattering unction to 
our souls that this resolution at most 
can ever do more than pass this House 
and then die aborning and be put upon 
a cold marble slab in the mortuary of 
the United States Senate. 

We all know that most men, when they 
have the opportunity to be clothed with 
power, embrace it gladly, and by the 
same token those who have it rarely ever 
voluntarily give it up. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I cannot yield to my 
good friend from New Hampshire. We 
have all yielded to him. I will yield to 
him at some more convenient season. 

What we are proposing by this resolu- 
tion, which, if it is adopted by three- 
fourths of the legislatures of the respec- 
tive States, to abolish the two-thirds 
rule required for the ratification of a 
treaty made by the President and placed 
by him before the Senate for ratification 
and confer the power upon both Houses 
of Congress to ratify treaties by a ma- 
jority vote. 

By article II, paragraph 2, of section 2 
of the Constitution, it is provided: 

The President shall have power, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur, 


As I understand that provision, it 
means this: The President as the Chief 
Executive of this Nation is clothed with 
the power to make treaties. Then he 
submits those treaties to the Senate for 
its concurrence and its advice. If the 
Senate undertakes to amend that treaty 
or change it in a way which is not agree- 
able to the Chief Executive, he can just 
abrogate the whole proceeding, and that 
is the end of it. This is one of the tre- 
mendous, far-reaching powers of the 
Chief Executive of this Nation. A good 
deal has been said here today about him 
being the most powerful ruler in the 
world. I do not like that word “ruler.” 
It is not compatible with the letter or 
the spirit or the genius of our free in- 
stitutions. I will put it this way: He is 
the most powerful Chief Executive in the 
world today. By reason of the power 
with which he is clothed, not only by the 
Constitution, but by enactments of law 
by this Congress, he well nigh has the 
power to get a majority of votes in both 
Houses of Congress when he sets his head 
to get it. You need only to look back and 
review the history of must legislation, 
rubber-stamp legislation, if you please, 
that has been written on the statute 
books by a subservient Congress within 
the last 12 years. 

Let us go a little further. I refer now 
to article VI, paragraph 2, of the Con- 
stitution: 

This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 


suance thereof and all treaties made or which ` 


shall be made under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of 
the land and the judges in every State shall 
be bound thereby, anything in the Consti- 
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tution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding, 


What does that mean? That means a 
treaty of the United States, once it goes 
into effect, has a dual nature. It is not 
only a law with all the dignity and force 
of a statutory enactment of the Con- 
gress; it is more than that. It overrides 
anything in any statute of any State or 
any constitution of any State which may 
be in conflict with it. There is no other 
reasonable and natural construction 
that can be placed upon this language 
other than that- a treaty once made has 
the power to override and does override 
State constitutions and State statutes. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will my 
colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. JENNINGS. No; I cannot yield 
right now. It is for the common safety 
and benefit of the Membership of this 
House that I proceed without interrup- 
tion. I may ultimately yield to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Tennessee, 
for whom I have great affection and the 
highest esteem. Perhaps I had better 
yield to the gentleman now, and I do 
now yield. 

Mr. PRIEST. I thank my distin- 
guished and very eloquent colleague for 
whom I also have very high regard. On 
that one point I want to ask this ques- 
tion and I want to be thoroughly under- 
stood. A great many gentlemen, includ- 
ing my colleague, have referred to the 
fact that a treaty may have some effect 
in repealing a provision in a State con- 
stitution. That is the point the gentle- 
man is speaking on at present. A great 
many Members of this House—and I do 
not criticize them for it, because I voted 
the same way myself and would do so 
again—have voted for bills on the floor 
of this House which would repeal the 
poll-tax provision; and I am for that, as 
the House will understand. But I call 
the attention of the gentleman from 
Tennessee and to others who brought up 
that argument that that law repeals a 
section in the State constitutions of a 
number of States in the South. There- 


-fore let us be consistent on this point and 


understand thoroughly that an act 
passed by Congress may have the same 
effect as a treaty ratified either by two- 
thirds of the Senate or by this new 
method which we propose. I thank my 
colleague, and I apologize to him for 
taking up so much of his time. 

Mr. JENNINGS. An act of Congress is 
subject to review by the courts, and if it 
is unconstitutional, it is void. Now, it is 
urged in support of this proposed amend- 
ment that the Senate from time imme- 
morial, from the time when the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary, back 
to the days of the founding fathers, has 
been an obstructing force in this govern- 
mental set-up; that it has been obstinate 
and obdurate and willful, and that it has 
blocked various treaties and thrown a 
monkey wrench into the governmental 
procedure by refusing even to act. It 
was recited here that on one occasion it 
treated with disrespect the Father of his 
Country—forced him to cool his heels in 
an outer chamber, and that he never 
came back any more. I just wonder 
about that. It reminds me of an address 
I heard by the commander of the Grand 
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Army of the Republie in my city some 20 
years ago. He was asked about his re- 
ligious faith, He told the name of the 
church to which he belonged. They said, 
“What is the doctrine of your church?” 
“Well,” he said, “we split a few years ago 
on one of the fundamental beliefs of my 
church, and there are two churches now, 
but I belong to the old fundamentalist 
branch.” He was asked, “What is the 
difference between the two?” “Well,” he 
said, “the new branch claims that Adam 
was good when he was created and that 
he fell in the Garden of Eden, but my 
branch takes the position that Adam was. 
a damn rascal from the beginning and 
did not fall.” 

Well, it would seem that the pro- 
ponents of this measure take the posi- 
tion that the Senate has always been 
composed of willful men, and that it is 
necessary to shear it of its power to ob- 
struct the treaty-making power of the 
President. 

Reference has been made to the failure 
to agree to the first League of Nations, 
but that is a rather inept way to go 
about amending the Constitution. That 
is water over the dam. I listened to a 
great deal of testimony by those who 
were testifying in favor of this propo- 
sition, and the burden of their song was 
that in some way we had to strip. the 
Senate of its power if we were ever able 
to make another treaty that was really 
worth while. Then they say that a treaty 
should be ratified by a majority because 
a simple majority is sufficient to declare 
war. We generally declare war by a 
unanimous vote. What is war, anyway? 
It is the exercise of the collective right of 
self-defense by a nation. It is the first 
law of nature, the right of survival, the 
right of self-defense. But there is a vast 
difference between the exercise of that 
right, the declaration of war, and the 
ratification of a treaty. A treaty has far 
more implications and more far-reaching 
effect than a mere statute. A statute 
operates upon the citizens of this 
country. It forbids them to do what is 
conceived to be wrong or commands 
ther. to do what is conceived to be right, 
or it may be remedial in its terms. A 
treaty of peace operates not only upon 
the people of this country; it operates 
upon the people of foreign countries and 
upon foreign nations. It not only places 
obligations upon other countries but it 
places obligations upon this country. We 
can very easily enforce a statute because 
all statutes in this country operate upon 
the person. Through the strong arm of 
the law-enforcing machinery of the Gov- 
ernment we can reach out and coerce and 
enjoin and compel a citizen to comply 
with our statute and punish him if he 
fails to do so. But it is different with a 
treaty. Where is the court that can 
enforce it? It was asked yesterday, Sup- 
pose we make a treaty and violate it, 
what might be done about it? “Oh,” the 
gentleman said very blandly, “it would 
mean a war.” I thought we were trying 
to work our way out of the necessity of 
having wars, but there are some of the 
distinctions that show the vast dif- 
ference between a treaty and a statute. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. JENNINGS. Not at this time. I 
will yield a little later. 

Government exists primarily to pro- 
tect its own citizens against the aggres- 
sion of foreign power. It exists in the 
second place to protect its citizens 
against the violence of lawless members 
of society; and then it also must provide 
if a citizen is to remain free that he be 
protected against the trespasses upon his 
rights by his own government. It was 
for this reason that the first 10 amend- 
ments to the Constitution were adopted. 
Much has been said here about wanting 
to get rid of this two-thirds rule. It has 
been pointed out repeatedly that we can 
expel a Member of this House only by a 
two-thirds vote. After this House brings 
impeachment proceedings against even 
the President of the United States or one 
of our Federal officials, it requires a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate to convict, and 
that is proper. Think what a tragedy 
would have been enacted in this country 
had the Senate which tried Andrew 
Johnson in 1868 had had the power by a 
majority vote to impeach that great and 
good man, now honored by both the peo- 
ple of the North and the people of the 
South. He was a great American and a 
great patriot. That provision inserted in 
the Constitution by our founding fathers 
prevented such a great tragedy. 

Some say, “Let us just pass it on to 
the States, pass it on to them; it is a hot 
potato.” No, it is not; it is already get- 
ting cold. It will be as cold as an icicle 
when it gets over to the Senate. But it is 
our duty as Members of this House to 
handle it, because when it gets to the 
States, the States cannot amend it; they 
must vote it up or down, As we give it to 
them. é 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, would it in- 
terrupt the gentleman to yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. Ido not know a great deal 
about the pending measure except that it 
proposes to amend the Constitution so as 
to require the cooperation of this branch 
of Congress with the Senate in the ratifi- 
cation of treaties. In view of some of the 
amendments that have been added to 
the Constitution in the past, does not the 
gentleman believe it probable, with the 
unlimited debate that is allowed in the 
other body, that if we provide a new 
amendment to require the cooperation of 
this body it might mean delay in impor- 
tant instances where delay should not oc- 
cur? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Of course; and in 
addition to that I think and believe we 
all may be justified in assuming that 
the reason that all this propaganda has 
been loosed on the country and on the 
Congress in favor of this proposal is be- 
cause those who were getting ready to 
make a compact with respect to this pro- 
posal to keep the world peace were 
afraid they could not get a two-thirds 
majority in the Senate and wanted to 
railroad it through both Houses of Con- 
gress by a majority vote. I want to dis- 
cuss that directly, because such a pro- 
cedure is not going to be necessary for 
the reason that the people of this coun- 
try and both branches of the Congress 
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are in favor of any reasonable world 
organization to keep the peace and pre- 
vent further wars. 

The proponents of this resolution say 
it will enhance the prestige and the 
power of the House. I have never had 
much respect for the bird that defiled 
its own nest. I believe this House is all 
right; it has prestige and it has power. 
It has the power to initiate impeach- 
ment proceedings, it has the power to 
initiate all measures for the raising of 
revenue. It, together with the Senate, 
holds the purse and the sword of this 
country, the two mightiest instruments 
of governmental power. We have power, 
we need not worry about that. 

What are they doing out there at San 
Francisco? Let us consider that Confer- 
ence. The San Francisco Conference is 
to write a charter which will be in the 
nature of a treaty or a contract between 
all the governments that sign it. They 
are out there to try to agree on an in- 
strument for world government to pre- 
serve the peace of the world and prevent 
future wars. When that is done, that 
contract, that compact, will be presented 
to the ratifying bodies of the various na- 
tions participating in that great world 
effort. 

Then they are to set up a military 
alliance. I am going to be quite frank. 
Let us get down to brass tacks. They are 
going to set up a military alliance to 
police the small nations and keep them 
from breaking the peace. So far as the 
Big Five are concerned, we are going to 
have to allow moral force to prevail. 
Somebody has expressed a regret that 
the various members of the Big Five, be- 
cause if the peace is kept it must be kept 
by them, have the power of veto. They 
seem to want that council to have the 
power to wage war upon some one of 
these great powers. Do we want that 
sort of thing? I donot think so. Unless 
there is enough good sense and good will 
and desire for peace on the part of this 
Nation, Great Britain and Russia, to re- 
main at peace among themselves then 
peace is a futile dream. -It must be based 
en moral principles and mutual good 


Mr. Chairman, some people are dis- 
posed to criticize Russia. I am not dis- 
posed to criticize anybody right now. 
Let us go a little further. The proposed 
assembly is a glorified debating society, 
in which there may be an appeal made to 
the conscience and public opinion of the 
world. And that will do good. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 10 additional 
minutes. s 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, there 
is set up a security council by this Big 
Five to control by military force any 
nation that undertakes to wage war. 
Then they provide a trusteeship to take 
care of those lands that we have taken 
away from the Japs by the sacrifice of 
oceans of blood, countless lives, and bil- 
lions fo dollars in money. You know, 
Will Rogers once said that we never lost 
a war but never won a conference. Is 
it not an anomalous thing, after all we 
have done, when you look at that picture 
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of Iwo Jima, dotted with thousands of 
crosses, that we have to go with hat in 
Rand to find out whether hereafter for 
our national security we may have an 
outpost there to ward off danger from 
impending assault on this country? It 
is one of the most astounding things you 
ever heard of. The late Wendell Willkie 
said one thing that impressed me. He 
said that in his practice of law he always 
found it wise to get his fee while the 
tears were hot. We should have had 
an agreement with our allies when we 
began to give theni billions of dollars of 
clothing, food, and implements of war 
which have made their victory and ours 
a certainty. 

The Christian religion in more than 
1,900 years has not transformed human 
‘nature and eradicated selfishness from 
the human heart. I think we are get- 
ting better all the time. I am an 
optimist. As I said a while ago, I am not 
here to criticize any of our allies. They 
are realists. It has been well said, “He 
jests at scars who never felt a wound.” 

We all know what the dream of Russia 
is and she is about to realize it. Let us 
be frank about that now. She must 
have more year-round warm-water 
ports. She will extend her power to the 
Pacific. It looks as though she just 
about has the Balkans, Hungary, Austria, 
and I do not know how much more. 

You know, I have been thinking about 
coining a new verb, the word “emote.” 
We have been emoting quite a good deal 
here in this country and in this House. 
We all get wrought up at times. A few 
days ago we had a bill up here, the so- 
called work-or-jail bill. Men said that 
if we did not enact that law and do it 
speedily we could not win this war. We 
are now in Berlin and Italy is out and 
Mussolini is dead, and I can tell you 
where he is. If Hitler is dead, I can tell 
you where he is. It will not be long 
until we have the Japs. 

Let us turn to the daily press. I am 
not excited about this thing, but take 
the Washington Post of a few days ago 
which came out with a leading editorial 
headed “Pandora’s box at San Fran- 
cisco.” I do not know how great a diplo- 
mat Mr, Stettinius is, but I know he is a 
gentleman. I believe thoroughly that 
he is a patriotic American citizen en- 
deavoring to do his dead level best for 
his country. This paper called him a 
bush-league diplomat and said that they 
would have to call the undertaker to 
carry out his mistakes pretty soon. I 
do not know; maybe he made a mistake 
in bringing in the Argentine there over 
the protest of Russia. Russia probably 
had grounds for complaint. As I say, I 
am not criticizing anybody. The Argen- 
tine, if it had any soldiers in this war at 
all, had parade soldiers. Russia has 
given the lives of 20,000,000 of her people 
to win this war. She is entitled to every 
consideration because, as I said a while 
ago, we could not have won the war and 
we cannot win the peace without her co- 
operation. 

It is said we must have the ratification 


of treaties by a majority vote of both, 


Houses of Congress or the peace will be 
lost. Let us see. But few, if any, are 
opposed to this country going into a 
world organization to keep the peace, 
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The platforms of both political parties 
declared in favor of it. The candidates 
of both political parties declared in favor 
of it. And be it said to the credit of 
President Rooseveit, he was wiser than 
Woodrow Wilson. There are members 
of both parties out there participating 
in the effort to fashion an agreement that 
will meet the approval of the Senate. 


Then there is another thing in this’ 


country that is greater even than the 
House and the Senate, and that is the 
power of public opinion. The enlight- 
ened public opinion and conscience of 
this country favors our joining in the 
proposed organization to keep the peace. 
There comes from every white cross on 
every battlefield in every continent in 
the world and from the islands of the 
sea, from the hearts of every father and 
mother, from the cradle of every infant, 
from the best impulses of all our people, 
an irresistible appeal for the establish- 
ment of an organization to keep the 
peace of the world. To realize this ideal 
it is not necessary to assail the founda- 
tion stones of the house of our existence, 
this Constitution of ours, within which 
and under the guidance of which has 
been wrought for more than 156 years 
the matchless fabric of American civili- 
zation and American liberty. Let us not 
put an unhallowed hand in an hour of 
haste and emotion upon the safeguards 
which the founding fathers threw 
around the rights of our people. 

If you wish to amend this resolution 
and let both Houses speak with the voice 
of two-thirds of its Members, all well and 
good; that is the only way in the world 
in which you will ever get it. 

All this hatchet-and-saw effort to re- 
make the Constitution overnight and 
whistle the wisdom of the founding 
fathers down the wind, in my opinion, 
will and ought to come to nothing. 

It is fraught with the danger of this 
Nation, in a moment of emotionalism, by 
a bare majority being bound by a treaty 
to bankrupt itself and shed the blood of 
its boys in wars to preserve and maintain 
foreign powers whose security may be 
threatened through wars brought on by 
their own acts. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. BRYSON, Mr. Chairman, several 
times since the Constitution of the 
United States was originally adopted 
fundamental changes have been made by 
amendments. More than a century and 
a half ago, by the original terms of our 
Constitution, it was provided that trea- 
ties should be ratified by a two-thirds 
vote of the United States Senate. That 
clause in the Constitution remains the 
same as the day on which the organic law 
of the new Republic came into being. 
Twenty-one times by as many amend- 
ments has the original instrument been 
altered. But one-third and one of the 
membership of the Senate can still re- 
ject a treaty negotiated by the Executive, 
even if it be wholeheartedly approved by 
the vast majority of our people. 

The Judiciary Committee of the House 
in the last session of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress held extensive hearings on 
House Joint Resolution 320, introduced 
by the able chairman of that committee, 
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the gentleman from Texas, the Hon- 
orable HATTON W. Sumners. Similar 
resolutions introduced by a number of 
our distinguished colleagues were also 
considered involving the same subjects. 
After painstaking consideration of the 
voluminous testimony presented by dis- 
tinguished historians, scholars, and pub- 
licists, the committee favorably reported 
the resolution with a recommendation 
that it do pass. *Unfortunately the meas- 
ure died on the calendar due to the ex- 
piration of the session. Our chairman 
has now introduced a new House reso- 
lution designated as House Joint Reso- 
lution 60, followed by a number of other 
similar resolutions introduced by as 
many of our colleagues, proposing a like 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Briefly, the resolution proposes to 
amend the Constitution so that treaties 
may be ratified by a majority vote of 
both the Senate and the House. Before 
such a change can be made the resolu- 
tion must also be passed by the Senate 
and approved by the States. That is the 
process laid down by the Constitution 
itself to govern proposed changes. Itisa 
wise provision, since it affords ample 
time for deliberation and debate in the 
legislature. 

Difficulties stand in the way of the 
proposed constitutional change, or re- 
form. But, my friends, the fact that re- 
sistance may be expected in the other 
branch of the Congress should not dis- 
courage any Member of the House who 
feels that this outmoded clause of the 
Constitution should be altered and the 
power of life and death over treaties re- 
moved from a minority of the Senate, 

Every good American is proud of the 
Constitution of the United States. Asa 
whole it has long been accepted as a 
model by free people everywhere. Any 
attempt to weaken this great instrument 
would be widely and properly resented 
and opposed by thinking citizens from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and the Great 
‘Lakes to the Gulf. By the same token, 
any sincere effort to strengthen the Con- 
stitution by making it more responsive to 
the will of the rank and file of Americans 
would be welcomed and supported. The 
change now proposed definitely is de- 
signed to strengthen the Constitution. 
Otherwise I would not today be giving 
my support to this joint resolution and 
urging with the earnestness of which 
I am capable that the House pass it by a 
resounding majority. 

A very casual search of the history of 
the Constitution and conditions which 
prevailed at the time of its adoption 
leaves no room for doubt that the clause 
denying to the House of Representatives 
a voice in the ratification of treaties and 
requiring a two-third vote of the Senate 
was the result of compromise. It was a 
question whether the new Republic could 
have a Constitution without this provi- 
sion governing the ratification of. 
treaties. The original States were jeal- 
ous of each other on the one hand and 
jealous of the Central Government on 
the other hand. The smaller States 
were fearful lest they be too greatly 
dominated by the larger States. All ex- 
pressed fear lest the Federal Government 
be made so strong as to endanger or 
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unduly limit the rights of the several 
States, 

When the Constitutional Convention 
met in 1787 controversy was rife not only 
on this particular matter, but on other 
major issues coming before that great 
assembly. Months were required to 
bring into being an instrument which a 
majority of the delegates were willing to 
sign. Indeed controversy over various 
issues became so heated at times that 
members of the Convention despaired of 
arriving at agreement. Fortunately for 
that generation and those which have 
followed, all the States sent as delegates 
to the Convention outstanding men en- 
dowed with the wisdom to know that a 
compromise was justified when unanim- 
ity could not be attained. Otherwise 
the new republic must have waited for 
years longer to acquire a workable 
fundamental law. 

One issue raised in the Constitutional 
Convention was that it was called for the 
sole purpose of amending the Articles of 
Confederation, which had not been 
working satisfactorily either from the 
standpoint of the States or the Federal 
Government. The wiser men among the 
delegates demonstrated that the writing 
of a new Constitution amounted to 
nothing more than the amending of the 
Articles of Confederation. A few die- 
hards grew weary and returned to their 
homes and therefore were not present 
when the final draft of the new Consti- 
tution was signed. 

I was greatly interested to learn that 
the clauses of the Constitution govern- 
ing the election of Members of the United 
States Senate was the subject of much 
controversy in the Constitutional Con- 
vention. Strong men earnestly urged 
that Members of the other branch of the 
Congress be chosen by the people directly, 
just as Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are chosen. This issue was 
the subject of much debate and delibera- 
tion and, like the clause governing the 
ratification of treaties, threatened to 
split the assembly wide open. Ultimately 
the delegates determined to have Sena- 
tors chosen by the legislatures of the 
several States. Senators were so chosen 
until comparatively recent years, when 
as a result of the adoption of the seven- 
teenth amendment they were elected di- 
rectly by the people, 

Why was that change made? Prima- 
rily because the direct election of Sen- 
ators by vote of the people of their re- 
spective States was the more democratic 
method of procedure. Who will say that 
in submitting to the States a joint reso- 
lution providing for the direct election 
of Senators, the Congress sought to 
weaken the Constitution? Who will rise 
today and seriously tell the American 
people that we should return to the 
original method and have Senators 
chosen only by the legislatures of the 
States? That question answers itself. 
The people of the United States feel that 
the Constitution was strengthened when 
the seventeenth amendment gave them 
the right to determine directly by their 
votes who should represent the States in 
the United States Senate. The world 
and society move forward, not back- 
ward. 


we 
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Today we are asked to vote for sub- 
mission to the States a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing that 
treaties shall be ratifled by majority vote 
of the membership of both the Senate 
and the House. Why is it proposed that 
the House have a voice in treaty ratifi- 
cation? The reason is not far to seek, 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives are closest to the people for the 
simple reason that every other year they 
must give an accounting to their con- 
stituents, while Members of the Senate 
need give an accounting only every sixth 
year. Since Members of the House must 
maintain closer touch with the people 
in their respective districts, they neces- 
sarily are in position better to know what 
the people are thinking concerning ma- 
jor current issues involving the welfare 
of this great Nation of ours. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the House of 
Representatives, very recently the peo- 
ple of the United States went to the vot- 
ing places and chose the President who 
shall preside over the Nation for the 
next 4 years. They voted to keep in 
office during that trying period in our 
history the man who had carried the 
burdens of that high office for 12 long 
years. Not a few Members of the House 
thought there should be a change at the 
head of the Government and that a 
younger man should take over the heavy 
burdens of the Presidency. A majority 
of the people determined otherwise and 
voted to keep Franklin D, Roosevelt in 
the White House. Those who honestly 
felt that a change was in order and even 
overdue were not happy over the result 
of the voting. But, my friends, they ac- 
cepted that result without question, 
Why? Because a majority of the sov- 
ereign voters of this great country had 
expressed their will. 

We elected our President by majority 
vote. Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives were chosen by majority vote, 
The one-third of the membership of the 
Senate were elected by majority vote on 
that same November day. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that a majority of the men and 
women in uniform, whether in training 
camps in this country or in combat zones 
overseas, who could not get home to 
vote, cast their ballots for the reelection 
of President Roosevelt, and, by the same 
token, for the election or reelection of 
any Members of this body. 

And while we are speaking of women 
in uniform voting it is well to recall that 
the members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention in their wisdom made no pro- 
vision for the participation of women in 
political affairs. But for the nineteenth 
amendment to the Constitution women 
would still be denied the vote in this 
great and free land, and we would not 
number among our Members the gra- 
cious and able women who now sit with 
us on equal terms and help make the 
laws of the land. 

My friends, a fundamental change in 
the Constitution was required before 
Members of the Senate could be elected 
by direct vote of the people. An equally 
fundamental change was required to 
bestow the right of suffrage upon the 
women of America, 
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Every Member of this body recalls 
vividly that the Bill of Rights—the first 
10 amendments—was not in the Consti« 
tution as originally drafted and ratified, 
Every Member likewise recalls that the 
Bill of Rights embodies reservations in- 
sisted upon by the Original States in 
certifying their ratification of the Con- 
stitution. No Member of this Chamber 
or of any other legislative body would 
have the temerity to rise today and say 
the addition of the Bill of Rights weak- 
ened the Constitution or to advocate the 
repeal of the first 10 amendments to that 
great instrument. 

Yet today when supporters of this joint 
resolution seek further to strengthen the 
Constitution by modernizing the ma- 
chinery for the ratification of treaties 
and make it more responsive to the will 
of the people of the United States we 
find some voicing objections. To my 
mind they are merely conjuring up men- 
tal ghosts. They forget that when the 
Constitution was adopted most of the 
continent was little known to a majority 
of the relatively small population of the 
young Republic. Communications were 
meager and slow, not only between the 
States but between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the governments of other 
nations. 

Times have changed since those rig- 
orous early days. We have the railroad, 
the telegraph, the telephone, radio with 
television just around the corner, and 
aviation, of which few even dreamed in 
1787. Verily the world has grown small- 
er. Space has been annihilated. We 
know within hours—sometimes within 
minutes—happenings in countries sep- 
arated from us by oceans thousands of 
miles wide. Every day untold numbers 
of our military airplanes cross those 
oceans, many of them raining death and 
destruction on countries whose tyran< 
nical governments sought to deny Amer- 
icans the right to continue to live as a 
free people. 

Millions of the flower of American 
youth face ruthless enemies in combat 
zones literally all over the world, fighting 
to preserve the citadel of liberty—fight- 
ing to put an end forever to the danger 
of military aggression which 5 years ago 
plunged the world into the bloodiest 
holocaust in all history. 

Yet some Americans—not all of them 
Members of the United States Senate— 
tell us that we must not tamper with 


. the Constitution by attemping to mod- 


ernize the machinery for the ratification 
of treaties. When final victory is won 
over our enemies the millions of men— 
and women—in uniform who have re- 
peatedly risked their all will want to 
know that their sacrifice has not been 
in vain. They will want assurance that 
their sons and daughters will not be 
called upon to undergo the terrible hard- 
ships which they faced on land, on the 
seas, and in the air in order that freedom 
and decency might not perish from the 
earth. The loved ones of those who gave 
their all—and the number promises to 
to be shockingly large—demand assur- 
ance that it shall not happen again to 
the sons and daughters of America and 
other lands. 
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What we seek to do is to so alter the 
machinery of ratification that a minority 
of the other branch of the Congress shall 
not have the power to reject a treaty 
designed to make the world secure 
against future military aggression. 
There is nothing sacred or complicated 
about the ratification machinery, any 
more than there was about the machin- 
ery originally set up for the election of 
Senators by the legislatures of the States. 
The latter machinery was changed— 
modernized to bring it into closer har- 
mony with democratic processes. That 
is precisely what the pending joint reso- 
lution proposes to do with the machinery 
for ratification. If there ever was any 
justification for placing the power of 
life and death over treaties in the hands 
of one-third and one of the Members 
of the Senate, the period of justifica- 
tion has long since passed. As stated 
at the outset, this machinery was set up 
as the result of compromise in order that 
we might have a Constitution. We can 
concede without a moment’s hesitation 
that that compromise was warranted 
under conditions which prevailed at the 
time of its adoption. Seriously to com- 
tend at this late day that the method of 
ratification must remain intact regard- 
Jess of world developments is to stultify 
ourselves as thinking citizens and Mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United States. 

Permit me to say right here that my 
remarks are not intended to be critical of 
the United States Senate. My criticism 
goes to the machinery for the ratification 
of treaties set up long ago when the 
Nation was young and conditions wholly 
different from what they are today. 
Members of the Senate as now consti- 
tuted had nothing whatever to do with 
the clause in the Constitution requiring 
a two-thirds vote of that body to ratify 
treaties and denying to Members of the 
House, the legislative body closest to the 
people, any voice in ratification. What 
is true of the Senate today has been true 
of that body down through the years, 
Ratification was made a senatorial pre- 
rogative by the Constitution. I do not 
blame Members of the Senate today or 
in past year for zealously guarding that 
prerogative. 

But, my friends, I do most earnestly 
appeal to the Senate as now constituted 
to pass upon this proposed change in the 
national interest—in the interest of all 
humanity—as the time approaches for 
the consideration of treaties to make the 
Nation and the world secure against 
future military aggression. I advance 
no contention that by and large the Sen- 
ate has abused its constitutional preroga- 
tive in passing upon treaties submitted 
by the Executive. But I do contend most 
emphatically that in certain predomi- 
nantly important crises a minority of 
that body has rejected treaties which 
might well have changed the course of 
history and averted the conflagration 
now sweeping the earth. 

I have particular reference to the 
Versailles Treaty. We all know what 
happened to it. While a majority of the 
Senate in that day favored ratification 
of that treaty and the active participa- 
tion of the United States in the League 
of Nations, more than one-third of the 
Members of that body voted against rati- 
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fication. The United States emerged 
from World War No. 1 the most powerful 
among the nations of the world. Yet by 
rejecting the Versailles Treaty a minority 
of the Senate made it impossible for the 
Nation to assert its leadership. 

Some ask why it is proposed to make 
the House of Representatives a part of 
the machinery for ratifying treaties, 
The answer is clear. The House is closest 
to the American people for the simple 
reason that its Members must face their 
constituents every other year. There is 
another reason. All legislation enacted 
by the Congress must be approved by the 
House. Most treaties require legislative 
implementation. Such implementation 
would be more readily approved by the 
House if its Members shared the respon- 
sibility for ratification. Certainly the 
House would withhold necessary legis- 
lative support with great reluctance if 
it had an active part in ratification. No 
Member of either body can seriously 
question, the power of the House to vitiate 
a treaty which the Senate has ratified by 
refusing to pass necessary supporting 
legislation. In my judgment, the House 
would take such a position with reluc- 
tance, but the power to do so unquestion- 
ably exists. I, for one, would be greatly 
distressed if the House found itself im- 
pelled to adopt such a course. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of this reso- 
lution, 

It seems to me that the opposition falls 
under four different categories. The 
first one they talk about is the Senate 
threat to ignore our action here. I pass 
that over quickly, although it is impor- 
tant. If we are going to take orders 
from the Senate, Mr. Chairman, then I 
think it is about time that this House 
closed shop. 

The second is that if we are going to 
have in effect a world organization 
created at San Francisco we do not need 
any talk or any debate about the treaty- 
making powers in the Congress of the 
United States. That, I think, Mr. Chair- 
man, I can dismiss briefly, because it is 
obvious that whatever organization is 
set up at San Francisco this Government 
will remain a sovereign Government, 
that there will be treaties, that the 
Monroe Doctrine will continue, that the 
agreements of the Chapultepec Confer- 
ence will remain in effect, and that we 
will have something to do about it. The 
world organization will simply establish 
rules and regulations for procedure once 
those treaties reach the world organ- 
ization. 

The crux of the whole matter, Mr. 
Chairman, is in the last two categories, 
what our forefathers did in their wisdom 
and what we today may or may not do 
in our wisdom if we permit these things 
to be decided by simple majorities of the 
whole Congress. Our forefathers faced 
a very different world from that of today. 
I do not impugn their wisdom. They 
were very wise, indeed. But have we 
forgotten that in those days wars were 
fought by professional soldiers, profes- 
sionally paid, and populations did not 
enter into them? 
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Have we forgotten that treaties were — 
made by dynasties and dictators and 
practically never by democracies, and 
that our forefathers in their wisdom 
sought to give our Chief Executive as 
much power as possible with as little 
check as they dared put on him? Today 
wars are fought by whole peoples. We 
know that the next war will be even 
more so. We know we cannot eyen sit 
in a home in Milwaukee or Chicago or 
Detroit in the next war as civilians— 
mothers and children—and be sure that 
a rocket bomb will not land in our back 
yard. Today wars are fought by citizen 
armies—drafted, There is not a Mem- 
ber of this House probably who has not 
someone of his family in this war. Most 
of them have lost members of their 
family. Most Americans have lost 
members of their family. There is 
hardly a home which is not in mourning 
in some way or another. Peoples and 
citizen armies fight wars today and the 
people are going to demand something 
to say about treaties. That did not 
exist when our forefathers wrote the 
Constitution. I say that demands that 
we take recognition of that fact and that 
we so arrange our affairs here that the 
peoples’ voices can be heard. I can 
think of no better way than letting their 
representatives in Congress decide the 
issue by a majority vote. I do not be- 
lieve we dare long avoid that respon- 
sibility. I have complete faith in the 
majority of Congress because I believe 
it always represents the majority of the 
people of the United States. To me that 
is modern democracy. I hope that in 
the various attempts to sidetrack the 
issue, and I do not impugn the intelli- 
gence or earnestness of anyone who has 
spoken before me, I hope we remember 
that times have changed, that we re- 
membe” 11,000,000 Americans today are 
under arms, men and women; that every 
American family is involved in this issue, 
and that as time goes on in the future 
every American family and every civilian 
is going to be interested in what kind of 
treaties we make and are going to de- 
mand sooner or later a voice in them. 
You cannot take the hands of the clock 
and turn them backward. It has been 
tried and has met only with disaster. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, 
would it break the continuity of the gen- 
tleman’s speech if he yielded at this _ 
point? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I would 
be delighted to yield, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman has 
correctly stated that times have changed 
and that we cannot turn back the hands 
of the clock. I had attempted to ques- 
tion the gentleman from Kentucky, my 
very good friend [Mr. Rosston], and I 
know he would have yielded had he had 
the time. He referred to the difficulties 
which the Thirteen Original Colonies 
had in another day in getting together. 
He said that their problem was small in 
comparison to the problem today of get- 
ting the nations together. He spoke in 
terms of a great and big world. 

In this great world today it is true 
that the peoples of one capital as against 
another capital or one nation as against 
another nation are closer together, only 
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a matter of hours, than were the peo- 
ples along the Atlantic coast in the days 
of the Revolutiary fathers. Al- 
though they were closer together in miles, 
they were actually weeks and months 
apart. ‘The airplane in war, and soon in 
peace, brings countries into close prox- 
imity. Now transportation and commu- 
nication have shrunken the globe. We 
are all neighbors—the old barriers are 
gone forever. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. That is 
absolutely true, Mr. Chairman. I think 
that is an important factor in this situ- 
ation. Certainly with the speed with 
which events move we cannot afford to 
wage long, long campaigns over treaties 
and over wars. I think the closer we 
get to the people in these things, the 
quicker we know their desires, the more 
wisely we will act. I personally, have 
confidence in the composite intelligence 
of the American people, and I do not 
believe there is anybody in this House 
who disagrees with me. Consequently, 
I have absolute confidence in the major- 
ity decisions of the Members of this 
House. I do not see how anybody can 
disagree with that. Are we afraid to 
make a decision on these things? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I yield 
to the author of the bill. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
compliment the gentleman on his very 
fine statement on this resolution and ask 
if in his great many connections with 
people of various educational groups who 
are interested in public affairs and inter- 
national affairs particularly, if he does 
not find that the inability of the people 
to do anything in connection with the 
ratification of treaties because of the 
stranglehold which the two-thirds rule 
has on us, prevents people from taking 
interest in international affairs or dim- 
inishes their interest in such affairs? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Person- 
ally I think that is true, Mr. Chairman. 
I have letters, hundreds of them, and 
they have not been confined to my dis- 
trict, pointing that out almost invar- 
iably. They emphasize the fact that they 
would like to have something to say but 
they feel they cannot. However, they do 
want to register their opinion with me, 
and this is their first opportunity on this 
particular resolution. 

There is another point which has been 
brought up and that is the question of 
technicalities. We have had some bril- 
liant speeches in this regard and I pay 
tribute to those who made them. But I 
am not interested in technicalities. I 
am interested in the fundamental issue 
cof bringing the people closer to the 
peace-making instruments, as they have 
been brought closer inevitably to the 
war-making instruments. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN: of New York. I yield. 

Mr. RAMEY. Apropos of that, the 
first 3 words of the preamble to our Con- 
stitution are “We, the people.” When 
we say that we, the representatives of 
the people, have no part in treaty mak- 
ing we bypass the people by not passing 
this resolution. 
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Mr. BALDWIN of New York. That is 
my opinion, Mr. Chairman. I agree en- 
tirely with the gentleman. 

In regard to technicalities, there is one 
which I think we have all forgotten. 
While we in the House, as the gentleman 
has just said, are bypassing the people 
by refusing our responsibility in this re- 
gard, the Executive also is doing some 
bypassing. Let us not forget that treaty 
after treaty is being made under Execu- 
tive power and under Executive agree- 
ment, which requires only a majority 
vote of the House. It is said that by giv- 
ing a majority vote we increase the power 
of the Executive. I do not agree with 
that. We sit here and are worried per- 
haps that the Executive may have such a 
majority on one side of the aisle, that he 
will be able to push through anything he 
pleases, but, believe me, the people will 
have a voice in that, and I am convinced 
and I am willing to say it to my distin- 
guished friends on the other side, that 
the Executive is not always going to be 
of the same party, nor the majority of 
this House of the same party, because I 
am convinced that as the pendulum 
swings both parties will have an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr, 
TALEOT]. 

Mr. TALBOT. Mr. Chairman, I favor 
House Joint Resolution 60, to submit to 
the State legislatures for ratification a 
proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion giving both Houses of Congress the 
right to validate treaties by a mejority 
vote. 

Article II, section 2, of the Constitu- 
tion now reads as follows: 

He— 

The President— 
shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur, 


The resolution now before us reads 
thus: 

Mereafter treaties shall be made by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of both Houses of Congress. 


The purpose of the amendment before 
us is to change the existing two-thirds 
vote of the Senate to a majority vote of 
both Houses of Congress. 

Historically there is no gocd reason 
for the two-thirds vote. At the sessions 
of the Constitutional Convention at Phil- 
adelphia in 1789, the record of which I 
have studied for many months, I can 
find no reason other than that of com- 
promise in trying to get a job done. 
The so-called Western States at that 
time were interested in treaties with the 
Indians. The Southern States were con- 
cerned with navigation rights on the 
Mississippi River. The Seaboard Atlan- 
tic States were interested in treaties 
concerning fishery rights. Sectionalism 
in the Thirteen Original States was at a 
high pitch. Jealousy of the power of the 
large States was apparent. Therefore, 
in order to accomplish anything con- 
cerning the ratification of treaties, in 
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order to satisfy the large States and the 
small States, the Eastern States, the 
Southern States, and the the Western 
States it was necessary in order to bring 
about a favorable vote on the Constitu- 
tion itself to have a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate in the ratification of treaties. 

There was not then, nor could there 
have been any concept in the minds of 
the drafters of our Constitution that this 
country would expand all the way to the 
Pacific Ocean and that modes of travel 
and means of communication would be 
as they are today in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Even Daniel Webster, 30 years 
later in one of his great speeches, would 
not give a plug nickle for the lands lying 
west of the Mississippi. 

The world in those days was small. 
Our policy was one of isolation and ab- 
horence for entangling alliances or, for 
that matter, alliances of any kind. To- 
day we are living under entirely different 
conditions. The time required to travel 
from continent to continent has been un- 
believably lessened until teday we can 
circle the globe in a matter of 3 or 4 days. 
Communications are all but instantane- 
ous today. The human voice can travel 
around the world in a split second. To- 
day it is utterly impossible for the United 
States of America, or for any other indi- 
vidual nation, to live in self-sufficiency 
and apart from its neighbors of the 
world. 

The United States is, and has been 
throughout this war, a great leader. In 
my opinion, it has been the leader in the 
production of implements of war, in the 
raising of its armies, navies, and air 
forces. It has done one of the great jobs 
of the century. With most of the rest of 
the world in chaos and utter ruin, the 
peoples of the world will look to the 
United States for continued leadership in 
the post-war period. If we believe in a 
decent international community, we must 
accept this leadership. 

Regardless of his political party, the 
President of the United States and the 
Department of State are often handi- 
capped at the peace table or in the draw- 
ing up of treaties for future ratification 
by the Senate, and the Chief Executive is 
at a tremendous disadvantage when all 
nations of the world know and realize 
that it requires a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate to ratify such proposals. As one 
witness before the Judiciary Committee 
well put it, “the arms of the representa- 
tives of the State Department are tied 
behind their backs.” As a matter of fact, 
their bargaining power is ell but lost. 
So far as I can determine, our Govern- 
ment is the only Government in the world 
that requires a two-thirds vote of its leg- 
islative body on the ratification of 
treaties. 

A democratic form of government, as I 
understand it, is one in which majority 
rule, under law, prevails. Any procedure 
which thwarts the wishes of a majority, 
tends to break down and destroy demo- 
cratic processes. 

At the present moment we have two 
Members of the House of Representatives 
as delegates to the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. One is the chairman of the For- 
eign Affairs°-Committee; the other the 
ranking Republican Member. It seems 
ironical that these two Houce Members 
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who will take part in the debates and in 
the policy formulas, representing the 
United States of America, should have 
no voice in the body of the Congress that 
they represent when the treaty or agree- 
ments come up for ratification. 

Time and time again authorizations 
for vast expenditures are included in 
treaties. Under the Constitution, the 
House of Representatives is the sole body 
initiating appropriations of the peoples’ 
money. Yet, in many treaties, as in the 
case of the present Mexican treaty con- 
cerning water rights on the Rio Grande 
and Colorado Rivers, there are authoriza- 
tions for more than $200,000,000 of ex- 
penditures on these rivers. The House 
has nothing to say about these authori- 
zations and yet is bound to honor them 
or create a situation amounting to nega- 
tion of the treaty. 

In theory, of course, the Members of 
the Senate represent their individual 
States. They were originally ambassa- 
dors sent by the legislature of the several 
States and were not elected by the peo- 
ple. Today, however, the Members of 
the Senate are elected in the same man- 
ner as the Members of the House; name- 
ly, at general elections and by the ma- 
jority of the people within their respec- 
tive States. 

There is no good reason to believe that 
there is any more ability in the Mem- 
bership of the Senate than in the Mem- 
bership of the House, My experience 
has taught me to believe one is equal to 
the other, and I firmly believe that the 
House of Representatives is the greatest 
parliamentary assembly existing in the 
world today. 

Nor do I see any danger to the future 
of America if the present amendment is 
adopted. Surely, if a majority of both 
bodies of the Congress cannot protect us 
as a Nation, then I wonder what on earth 
can. 

This is our opportunity to bring greater 
strength to our Nation. I am certain 
that the people who I represent would, 
by an overwhelming vote, favor this con- 
stitutional change. I have no question 
but that the Legislature of the State of 
Connecticut would be among the first to 
ratify this amendment. I hope it will 
pass the House by more than the two- 
thirds vote required. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. JOHN- 
son]. oma 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, in my opinion, the adoption 
of this constitutional amendment will 
make the foreign policy of our country 
more representative of the will of our 
people. 

Representative government is govern- 
ment where the will of the people may 
be expressed by those who have been 
chosen to express the public will. We 
associate it with what the majority of the 
people want. The foreign policy of this 
country is now expressed by the President 
of the United States, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. As 
has been repeatedly pointed out here, 
one-third of the Senate, plus one, can 
prevent an expression of the public pol- 
icy of our Nation, in foreign affairs. 
Since Senators represent States and each 
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State, irrespective of its population, has 
2 votes, it means that a small fraction 
of our people can negative the foreign 
policy of this Nation which may be de- 
sired by the overwhelming majority of 
our people. 

Our people express their domestic poli- 
cies in laws and their foreign policies in 
treaties. 

I hold that no matter in what form 
our public policy may be expressed, 
whether in domestic laws or in treaties, 
it should be representative of the will 
of the people. Also, the corollary to this 
is that a minority, especially a small 
minority, should not be permitted to neg- 
ative the will of our people. When a 
small majority can block the will of the 
people, we have not representative gov- 
ernment but misrepresentative govern- 
ment. It means that the minority can 
impose its will on the majority. 

To understand how effectively this can 
now be done I need but cite to you the 
fact that the Senators representing less 
than 9 percent of the voters of the 
United States can block a treaty. For 
instance, in the 17 States which cast the 
smallest number of votes in the 1944 
election, there was a total of 4,307,707 
votes cast for Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

The tabulation of the votes in these 
17 States I shall place at the end of this 
discussion, for the information of the 
Members. This group of States elected 
only 37 Representatives, less than one- 
tenth of the membership of the House. 
Yet that group of States, through their 
Senators, could block a policy that may 
be wanted by the remaining 90 percent of 
our voters. It is obvious to me that this 
gives entirely too much power to a small 
group. Clearly this is not representative 
government as representative govern- 
ment contemplates that a majority may 
express their will and, through their 
chosen representatives, make it the policy 
of the Nation, either in domestic or in 
foreign affairs, 

Even under the proposed amendment 
it would be possible for a minority to 
block foreign policy desired by an over- 
whelming majority of our people. This 
is because with the Senatorial represen- 
tation, equal in all States, the 25 smallest 
States — 50 Senators—only represent 
voters of about 36 percent of the total 
vote cast in the 1944 election. 

In the 1944 election, the voters in the 
25 States with the smallest populations, 
cast 12,014,554 votes, whereas the total 
for the entire Nation was 48,025,684, 
Consequently, it is evident that with the 
proposed constitutional change, the mi- 
nority is still powerful enough to block 
what about two-thirds of the voters are 
opposed to. 

Consequently, it seems to me-if we 
wish to be truly representative, if we 
wish our people to have a reasonable 
chance to express the will of its majority, 
we must come to the type of procedure 
that this resolution provides, For this 
reason, and many others, discussed by 
my colleagues, I am heartily in favor of 
this resolution, 

Following is the list of States which 
cannot block a treaty, together with the 
votes cast by said States and the number 
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of Representatives these States have in 
the House: 


Mem- | Coneres- 
bers in | sional vote, 
House 1944 


Name of State 


Nevada... ........ 
New Hampshire.. 
New Mexico. ..... 
North Dakota... 
Oregon......... 
Rhode Island.. 


a pe BO O ND oo AR BS OO DI Hi aM D 
4 
ea 
z 
a 


The total vote cast in the Presidential 
election of 1944 was 48,025,684. 

Mr. SPRINGER, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
addressed the House on yesterday in de- 
bate on the rule on this resolution. I 
have expressed my views favoring the 
passage of the resolution. I am rather 
distressed to learn that some Members 
are apparently not able to get to speak. 
I therefore will not take any more time, 
and yield back the time the gentleman 
Sh Indiana has so generously allotted 

me, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 17 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Illinois [Miss SUMNER]. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, you cannot afford to say “me too” 
to any such proposal as this, 

It is hard to believe that this House, 
where daily Members plead for States’ 
rights and minority rights, would seri- 
ously consider adopting this proposal 
which would destroy the two-thirds rati- 
fication of treaty safeguard—one of the 
few precious safeguards in our Consti- 
tution which help prevent the majority 
from doing violence to the constitutional 
rights of minorities. It is not as if pass- 
ing this proposal would secure passage of 
the Bretton Woods Treaty and other 
treaties for which proponents are enthu- 
siastic, because these treaties will long 
since have been voted either up or down 
before the proposed amendment could 
possibly become a part of the Constitu- 
tion. The debate on this amendment 
only serves to emphasize the shameful 
fact that the Bretton Woods Treaty and 
similar treaties, intended to surrender 
the United States step by step to a world 
superstate, are to be thrust upon the 
United States illegally and unconstitu- 
tionally in obvious violation of the pro- 
vision of the Constitution which this 
amendment is designed to eliminate. 
And, incidentally, the Bretton Woods 
Treaty when it is debated, will demon- 
strate that this House, because of the 
5-minute rule and the seniority rule, 
which deprive all but a few favored Mem- 
bers of this House of the right to express 
their views in detail, is, as Alexander 
Hamilton predicted, ill equipped to have 
jurisdiction over treaties. To pass this 
amendment would only serve to invite 
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odious comparisons with the Senate, 
where Members have the privilege of 
unlimited debate. 

You see, it is not true that the two- 
thirds rule was an “accident.” Of this 
article Alexander Hamilton, one of the 
founding fathers, wrote in the Federalist 

Papers: 
~ Though this provision has been assailed on 
different grounds, and with no small degree 
of vehemence; I scruple not to declare my firm 
persuasion, that it is one of the best digested 
and most unexceptionable parts of the plan. 


He goes on to say: 
The fluctuating, and taking its future in- 


crease into the account, the multitudinous 
composition of that body— 


The House— 

forbid us to expect in it those qualities which 
are essential to the proper execution of such 
a trust. Accurate and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of foreign politics; a steady and syste- 
matic adherence to the same views; a nice 
and uniform sensibility to national charac- 
ter; decision, secrecy, and dispatch are in- 
compatible with the genius of a body so vari- 
able and so numerous. The very complica- 
tion of the business, by introducing a neces- 
sity of the concurrence of so many different 
bodies, would of itself afford a solid objection. 
The greater frequency of the calls upon the 
House of Representatives, and the greater 
length of time which it would often be neces- 
sary to keep them together when convened, 
to obtain their sanction in the progressive 
stages of a treaty, would be a source of 50 
great inconvenience and expense, as alone 
ought to condemn the project, 


He goes on to say: 

And when we proceed still one step further 
and look forward to the probable augmenta- 
tion of the Senate by the erection of new 
States, we shall not only perceive ample 
ground of confidence in the sufficiency of the 
numbers, to whose agency that power shall 
be entrusted, but we shall probably be led to 
conclude that a body more numerous than 
the Senate is likely to become would be very 
little fit for the proper discharge of the trust, 


To support their arguments, advocates 
of this proposal refer scornfully to six 
treaties for which a majority of the Sen- 
ators present voted, but which were not 
ratified because a third of the Senators 
present opposed them. Those treaties 
are described impartially in a book from 
which, I am told, the State Department 
and congressional legislative service 
compile their material on this subject. 
The book is called Treaties Defeated by 
the Senate, by W. Stull Holt. This book 
does not support the contention that the 
Senators in rejecting the treaties re- 
ferred to, were motivated either by per- 
sonal or political reasons. The treaties 
referred to are as follows: 

First. The Treaty between the United 
States and Spain, 1860. This treaty, ac- 
cording to Mr. Holt, was rejected chiefly 
because to ratify it would have involved 
the recognition of slavery. No Demo- 
crats voted against the treaty; 17 Re- 
publicans did, but I think you will agree 
that the issue of slavery on that date 
went much deeper than partisan politics, 
Slavery, in spite of recent legislative at- 
tempts to revive it, is outlawed under our 
Constitution. 

Second. The Reciprocity Treaty with 
Hawaii, 1867. Says Holt: 
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What the true reason or combination of 
easons— 


For rejecting this treaty were— 

is immaterial for present purposes since it 
is clear from the history of the treaty in 
the Senate that neither political opposition 
nor struggle with the President was respon- 
sible for its defeat. * * * The treaty 
implied an obligation of protection and was 
regarded as a step toward annexation. 
* * > ‘The reluctance of the public to as- 
sume any new obligation— 


Remember this was at a time when 
our country had just emerged from a 
most devastating war— 
an obvious though intensely disappointing 
fact to Seward—the then Secretary of State— 
probably accounted for much of the opposi- 
tion to the treaty. Certainly politics was 
not involved, for only a few of the small 
minority of Democrats voted each time, and 
these were divided. * * * The votes also 
show that hostility to Johnson— 


The President— 


and the acts of his administration will not 
alone explain the defeat of the treaty, be- 
cause among those voting in favor of the 
treaty both times were several of his bit- 
terest enemies, including Sumner, 


Third. The Treaty on Claims with 
Mexico, 1882. The Secretary of State, 
after investigating the claims, had re- 
ported that the justice of the claims was 
exceedingly doubtful and that Congress 
should authorize some agency to examine 
and determine the charges judicially. 
The Senate was severely criticized, but, 
according to Mr. Holt: 

More respectable reasons were present and 
may have decided the Senate’s action, for 
there seemed to be doubts in some minds as 
to whether reopening of the claims was a 
question which properly concerned Mexico 
and the treaty-making power, or whether it 
should be handled by some other branch of 
the Government, as it ultimately was. 


Fourth. The Treaty of Arbitration with 
Great Britain, 1897. This is the treaty 
which, next to Woodrow Wilson's, is the 
one complained of most. It was endorsed 
by a great many newspapers, bar asso- 
ciations, colleges, businessmen’s associa- 
tions. Still, according to Holt, the oppo- 
sition was not political. He says: 

The 43 affirmative yotes were cast by 30 
Republicans and 13 Democrats, the success- 
ful 26 negative votes were cast by 10 Repub- 
licans, 13 Democrats, 2 Populists, and 1 In- 
dependent. 


` Also, according to Holt: 

Sir Julian Pauncefoote, like Olney and 
most newspapers, believed the constitutional 
fears of the Senate the decisive considera- 
tion. 

Fifth. The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Deep Waterway Treaty, 1932. This 
treaty was not included in Mr. Holt’s 
book. The opposition was led by Senator 
J. Ham Lewis, Democrat, of Illinois. But 
the waterway deeply concerned Chicago 
and surrounding States. According to 
the minority report, United States Army 
engineers had reported: 

A diversion of 5,000 to 10,000 feet is re. 
quired to insure a successful waterway from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, It is 
therefore submitted that to ratify this treaty, 


including article VIII (concerning diversion), 
will jeopardize the possibility of a successful 
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all-American waterway and will fail to pro- 
tect the interests of the United States. 


Sixth. The Woodrow Wilson treaty, 
providing that the United States should 
become a member of the League of 
Nations, is the last treaty which pro- 
ponents really bewail. The movement to 
eliminate the two-thirds rule began, one 
student reveals, when the Senate balked 
at embarking on a course of imperialism 
after the War with Spain. It gained 
impetus after 1905 when Secretary of 
State Hay, often accused of subservience 
to the British, denounced the Senate for 
refusing to surrender what the Senate 
considered United States’ vital interests, 
independence, and national honor. But 
the movement became a buzz bomb only 
after the Senate refused to ratify the 
treaty which Wilson might have had if 
he had not stubbornly instructed his 
Democrats to vote against the treaty be- 
cause the Senate added amendments. 

Now I myself, have publicly lauded the 
sincerity of Woodrow Wilson. But, since 
the argument for this destructive pro- 
posal is based largely on the idealized 
portrait of both Woodrow Wilson and his 
League of Nation’s treaty, I think it is 
high time somebody frankly told the 
truth about Woodrow Wilson and his 
League of Nations treaty—and also what 
sophisticated Europeans really think of 
him and of it. Therefore, I read to you 
an expression of that European opinion 
written by the British nobleman, John 
Maynard Keynes, who, as you know, has 
been a guiding spirit of the New Deal 
since 1932, and who is the deus ex 
machina of the Bretton Woods plan. 
The following quotation is from Keynes’ 
book The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace: 

THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE PEACE 
(By John Maynard Keynes) 

What a place the President held in the 
hearts and hopes of the world when he sailed 
to us in the George Washington! What a 
great man came to Europe in those early days 
of our victory.! 

In November 1918 the armies of Foch and 
the words of Wilson had brought us sudden 
escape from what was swallowing up all we 
cared for, The conditions seemed favorable 
beyond any expectation. The victory was so 
complete that fear need play no part in the 
settlement. The enemy had laid down his 
arms in reliance on a solemn compact as to 
the general character of the peace, the terms 
of which seemed to assure a settlement of 
justice and magnanimity and a fair hope for 
a restoration of the broken current of life. 
To make assurance certain the President was 
coming himself to set the seal on his work. 

When President Wilson left Washington he 
enjoyed a prestige and a moral influence 
throughout the world unequaled in history. 
His bold and measured words carried to the 
peoples of Europe above and beyond the 
voices of their own politicians. The enemy 
peoples trusted him to carry out the compact 
he had made with them; and the allied peo- 
ples acknowledged him not as a victor only 
but almost as a prophet. In addition to this 
moral influence the realities of power were 
in his hands. The American armies were at 
the height of their numbers, discipline, and 
equipment. Europe was in complete depend- 
ence on the food supplies of the United 
States; and financially she was even more 
absolutely at their mercy. Europe-not only 
already owed the United States more than 
she could pay; but only a large measure of 
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further assistance could save her from starva- 
tion and bankruptcy. Never had a philos- 
opher held such weapons wherewith to bind 
the princes of this world. How the crowds 
of the European capitals pressed about the 
carriage of the President! With what curi- 
osity, anxiety, and hope we sought a glimpse 
of the features and bearing of the man of 
destiny who, con.ing from the West, was to 
bring healing to the wounds of the ancient 
parent of his civilization and lay for us the 
foundations of the future. 

The disillusion was so complete, that some 
of those who had trusted most hardly dared 
speak of it. Could it be true? They asked 
of those who returned from Paris. Was the 
treaty really as bad as it seemed? What 
had happened to the President? What 
Weakness or what misfortune had led to so 
extraordinary, so unlooked-for a betrayal? 

Yet the causes were very ordinary and 
human, The President was not a hero or a 
prophet; he was not even a philosopher; but 
a generously intentioned man, with many 
of the weaknesses of other human beings, 
and lacking that dominating intellectual 
equipment which would have been neces- 
sary to cope with the subtle and dangerous 
spelibinders when a tremendous clash of 
forces and personalities had brought to the 
top as triumphant masters in the swift game 
of give and take, face to face in council—a 
game of which he had no experience at all. 

We had indeed quite a wrong idea of the 
President. We knew him to be solitary and 
aloof, and believed him very strong willed 
and obstinate. We did not figure him as a 
man of detail, but the clearness with which 
he had taken hold of certain main ideas 
would, we thought, in combination with his 
tenacity, enable him to sweep through cob- 
webs. Besides these qualities he would have 
the objectivity, the cultivation, and the wide 
knowledge of the student. The great dis- 
tinction of language which had marked his 
famous notes seem to indicate a man of 
lofty and powerful imagination. His por- 
traits indicated a fine presence and a com- 
manding delivery. With all this he had at- 
tained and held with increasing authority 
the first position in a country where the arts 
of the politician are not neglected. All of 
which, without expecting the impossible, 
seemed a fine combination of qualities for 
the matter in hand. 

The first impression of Mr. Wilson at close 
quarters was to impair some but not all of 
these illusions. His head and features were 
finely cut and exactly like his photographs, 
and the muscles of his neck and the car- 
riage of his head were distinguished. But, 
like Odysseus, the President looked wiser 
when he was seated; and his hands, though 
capable and fairly strong, were wanting in 
sensitiveness and finesse. The first glance 
at the President suggests not only that, 
whatever else he might be, his temperament 
Was not primarily that of the student or the 
scholar, but that he had not much even of 
that culture of the world which marks M, 
Clemenceau and Mr. Balfour as exquisitely 
cultivated gentlemen of their class and gen- 
eration. But more serious than this, he was 
not only insensitive to his surroundings in 
the external sense; he was not sensitive to 
his environment at all. What chance could 
such a man have against Mr. Lloyd George’s 
unerring, almost medium-like sensibility to 
everyone immediately around him? To see 
the British Prime Minister watching the com- 
ag with six or seven senses not available 

men, judging character, motive, 
oma subconscious impulse, perceiving what 
each was thinking and even what each was 
going to say next, and compounding with 
telepathic instinct the argument or appeal 
best suited to the vanity, weakness, or self- 
interest of his immediate auditor, was to 
realize that the poor President would be 
playing blind man’s buff in that party. Never 
could a man have stepped into the parlor a 
more perfect and predestined victim to the 
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finished accomplishments of the Prime Min- 
ister. The Old World was tough in wicked- 
ness anyhow; the Old World’s heart of stone 
might blunt the sharpest blade of the bravest 
knight-errant. But this blind and deaf Don 
Quixote was entering a cavern where the 
swift and glittering blade was in the hands 
of the adversary. 

But if the President. was not the philos- 
opher-king, what was he? After all, he was 
a man who had spent much of his life at 
& university. He was by no means a busi- 
nessman or an ordinary party politician, but 
a man of force, personality, and importance. 
What, then, was his temperament? 

The clue once found was illuminating. 
The President was like a nonconformist min- 
ister, perhaps a Presbyterian. His thought 
and his temperament were essentially the- 
ological not intellectual, with all the strength 
and the weakness of that manner of thought, 
feeling, and expression. It is a type of which 
there are not now in England and Scotland 
such magnificent specimens as formerly; 
but this description nevertheless, will give 
the ordinary Englishman the distinctest im- 
pression of the President. 

With this picture of him in mind, we can 
return to the actual course of events. The 
President’s program for the world, as set 
forth in his speeches and his notes, had dis- 
played a spirit and a purpose so admirable 
that the last desire of his sympathizers was 
to criticize details, the details, they felt, were 
quite rightly not filled in at present, but 
would be in due course. It was commonly be- 
lieved at the commencement of the Paris 
Conference that the President had thought 
out, with the aid of a large body of advisers, 
a comprehensive scheme not only for the 
League of Nations, but for the embodiment of 
the 14 points in an actual treaty of peace. 
But in fact the President had thought out 
nothing; when it came to practice his ideas 
were nebulous and incomplete. He had no 
plan, no scheme, no constructive ideas what- 
ever for clothing with the flesh of life the 
commandments which he had thundered 
from the White House. He could have 
preached a sermon on any of them or have 
addressed a stately prayer to the Almighty 
for their fulfilment; but he could not frame 
their concrete application to the actual state 
of Europe. 

He not only had no proposals in detail, but 
he was in many respects, perhaps inevitahly, 
ill-informed as to European conditions. And 
not only was he ill-informed, that was true 
of Mr. Lloyd George also, but his mind was 
slow and unadaptable. The President's slow- 
ness amongst the Europeans was noteworthy. 
He could not, all in a minute, take in what 
the rest were saying, size up the situation 
with a glance, frame a reply, and meet the 
case by a slight change of ground; and he 
was liable, therefore, to defeat by the mere 
swiftness, apprehension, and agility of a 
Lloyd George. There can seldom have been 
a statesman of the first rank more incom- 
petent than the President in the agilities of 
the council chamber. A moment often ar- 
Trives when substantial victory is yours if 
by some slight appearance of a concession you 
can save the face of the opposition or con- 
ciliate them by a restatement of your pro- 
posal helpful to them and not injurious to 
anything essential to yourself. The Presi- 
dent was nob equipped with this simple and 
usual artfulness. His mind was too slow and 
unresourceful to be ready with any alterna- 
tives. The President was capable of digging 
his toes in and refusing to budge, as he did 
over Fiume. But he had no other mode 
of defence, and it needed as a rule but little 
maneuvering by his opponents to prevent 
matters from to such a head until it 
was too late. By pleasantness and eppear- 
ance of conciliation, the President would be 


` maneuvered off his ground, would miss the 


moment for digging his toes in, and, before 
he knew where he had been to, it was too 
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late. Besides, it is impossible month after 
month in intimate and ostensibly friendly 
converse between close associates, to be 
digging the toes in all the time. Victory 
would only have been possible to one who had 
always a sufficiently lively apprehension of 
the position as a whole to reserve his fire 
and know for certain the rare exact moments 
for decisive action. And for that the Presi- 
dent was far too slow-minded and bewild- - 
ered. 

He did not remedy these defects by seeking 
ald from the collective wisdom of his lieu- 
tenants. He had gathered round him for the 
economic chapters of the treaty a very able 
group of businessmen; but they were inex- 
perienced in public affairs and knew (with 
one or two exceptions) as little of Europe as 
he did, and they were only called in irregu- 
larly as he might need them for a particular 
purpose. Thus the aloofness which had been 
found effective in Washington was main- 
tained, and the abnormal reserve of his na- 
ture did not allow near him anyone who 
aspired to moral equality or the continuous 
exercise of influence. His fellow plenipoten- 
tiaries were dummies; and even the trusted 
Colonel House, with vastly more knowledge 
of men and Europe than the President, from 
whose sensitiveness the President's dullness 
had gained so much, fell Into the background 
as time went on. All this was encouraged 
by his colleagues on the Council of Four, 
who, by the break-up of the Council of Ten, 
completed the isolation which the President’s 
own temperament had initiated. Thus day 
after day and week after week he allowed 
himself to be closeted, unsupported, unad- 
vised, and alone, with men much sharper 
than himself, in situations of supreme difi- 
culty, where he needed for success every de- 
scription of resource, fertility, and knowledge, 
He allowed himself to be drugged by their 
atmosphere, to discuss on the basis of their 
plans and of their data, and to be led along 
their paths. 

These and other various causes combined 
to produce the following situation. The 
reader must remember that the processes 
which are here compressed into a few pages 
took place slowly, gradually, insidiously, over 
a period of about 5 months. 

As the President had thought nothing out, 
the council was generally working on the 
basis of a French or British draft. He had 
to take up, therefore, a persistent attitude 
of obstruction, criticism, and negation, if the 
draft was to become at all in line with his 
own ideas and purpose. If he was met on 
some points with apparent generosity (for 
there was always a safe margin of quite 
preposterous suggestions which no one took 
seriously), it was difficult for him not to 
yield on others. Compromise was inevitable, 
and never to compromise on the essential, 
very difficult. Besides, he was soon made to 
appear to be taking the German part and 
laid himself open to the suggestion (to which 
he was foolishly and unfortunately sensi- 
tive) of being pro-German. 

After a display of much principle and 
dignity in the early days of the Council of 
Ten, he discovered that there were certain 
very important points in the program, of his 
French, British, or Italian colleague, as the 
case might be, of which he was incapable of 
securing the surrender by the methods of 
secret diplomacy. What then was he to do 
in the last resort? He could let the Con- 
ference drag on an endless length by the 
exercise of sheer obstinacy. He could break 
it up and return to America in a rage with 
nothing settled. Or he could attempt an 
appeal to the world over the heads of the 
Conference. These were wretched alterna- 
tives, against each of which a great deal 
could be said. They were also very risky— 
especially for a politician. The President’s 
mistaken policy over the congressional elec- 
tion had weakened his personal position in 
his own country, and it was by no means 
certain that the American public would sups 
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port him in a position “of intransigency. 
It would mean a campaign in which the 
issues would be clouded by every sort of 
personal and party consideration, and who 
could say if right would triumph in a strug- 
gle which would certainly not be decided on 
its merits. Besides, any open rupture with 
his colleagues would certainly bring upon 
his head the blind passions of “anti-German” 
resentment with which the public of all 
Allied countries were still inspired. They 
would not listen to his arguments. They 
would not be cool enough to treat the issue 
as one of international morality or of the 
right governance of Europe. The cry would 
simply be that, for various sinister and self- 
ish reasons, the President wished “to let 
the Hun off.” The almost unanimous voice 
of the French and British press could be 
anticipated. Thus, if he threw down the 
gage publicly he might be defeated. And if 
he were defeated, would not the final peace 
be far worse than if he were to retain his 
prestige and endeavor to make it as gocd 
as the limiting conditions of European poli- 
tics would allow him? But above all, if he 
were defeated, would he not lose the League 
of Nations? And was not this, after all, by 
far the most important issue for the future 
happiness of the world? The treaty would 
be altered and softened by time. Much in 
it which now seemed so vital would become 
trifling, and much which was impracticable 
would for that very reason never happen, 
But the League, even in an imperfect form, 
was permanent; it was the first commence- 
ment of a new principle in the government 
of the world; truth and justice in interna- 
tional relations could not be established in 
a few months—they must be born in due 
course by the slow gestation of the League. 
Clemenceau had been clever enough to let 
it be seen he would swallow the League at a 
price. 

At the crisis of his fortunes the President 
was a lonely man. Caught up in the toils of 
the Old World, he stood in great need of sym- 
pathy, of moral support, of the enthusiasm 
of masses, But buried in the conference, sti- 
fled in the hot and poisoned atmosphere of 
Paris, no echo reached him from the outer 
world, and no throb of passion, sympathy, or 
encouragement from his silent constituents 
in all countries. He felt that the blaze of 
popularity which had greeted his arrival in 
Europe was already dimmed; the Paris press 
jeered at him openly; his political opponents 
at home were taking advantage of his ab- 
sence to create an atmosphere against him; 
England was cold, critical, and unresponsive. 
He had so formed his entourage that he did 
not receive through private channels the cur- 
rent of faith and enthusiasm of which the 
public sources seemed dammed up. He need- 
ed, but lacked, the added strength of collec- 
tive faith. The German terror still overhung 
us, and even the sympathetic public was very 
cautious; the enemy must not be encour- 
aged; our friends must be supported; this was 
not the time for discord or agitations; the 
President must be trusted to do his best: And 


in this drought the flower of the President's” 


faith withered and dried up. . 

Thus it came to pass that the President 
countermanded the George Washington, 
which; in a moment of well-founded rage, 
he had ordered to be in readiness to carry 
him from the treacherous halls of Paris back 
to the seat of his authority, where he could 
have felt himself again. But as soon, alas, as 
he had taken the road of compromise, the de- 
fects already indicated of his temperament 
and of his equipment were fatally apparent. 
He could take the high line; he could practice 
obstinacy; he could write notes from Sinai 
or Olympus; he could remain unapproachable 
in the White House or even in the Council of 
Ten and be safe. But if he once stepped down 
to the intimate equality of the four, the 
game was evidently up. 

Now it was that what I have called his 
theological or Presbyterian temperament be- 
came dangerous. Having decided that some 
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concessions were unavoidable, he might have 
sought by firmness and address and the use 
of the financial power of the United States to 
secure as much as he could of the substance, 
even at some sacrifice of the letter. But the 
President was not capable of so clear an un- 
derstanding with himself.as this implied. He 
was too conscientious. Although compro- 
mises were now necessary, he remained a man 
of principle and the Fourteen Points a con- 
tract absolutely binding upon him. He 
would do nothing that was not honorable; he 
would do nothing that was not just and 
right; he would do nothing that was con- 
trary to his great profession of faith. Thus, 
without any abatement of the verbal inspi- 
ration of the Fourteen Points, they became a 
document for gloss and interpretation and 
for all the intellectual apparatus of self-de- 
ception by which, I dare say, the President’s 
forefathers had persuaded themselves that 
the course they thought it necessary to take 
was consistent with every syllable of the 
Pentateuch. 

The President’s attitude to his colleagues 
had now become: I want to meet you so far 
as I can; I see your difficulties, and I should 
like to be able to agree to what you propose, 
but I can do nothing that is not just Rnd 
right, and you must first of all show me that 
what you want does really fall within the 
words of the pronouncements which are bind- 
ing on me. Then began the weaving of that 
web of sophistry and Jesuitical exegesis that 
was finally to clothe with insincerity the lan- 
guage and substance of the whole treaty. 
The word was issued to the witches of all 
Paris: 


“Fair is foul, and foul is fair, 
Hover through the fog and filthy air.” 


The subtlest sophisters and most hypocriti- 
cal draftsmen were set to work and produced 
many ingenious exercises which might have 
deceived for more than an hour a cleverer 
man than the President. 

Thus, instead of saying that German- 
Austria is prohibited from uniting with Ger- 
many except by leave of France (which 
would be inconsistent with the principle of 
self-determination), the treaty, with deli- 
cate draftsmanship, states that “Germany 
acknowledges and will respect strictly the 
independence of Austria within the frontiers 
which may be fixed in a treaty between that 
state and the principal Allied and Associated 
Powers; she agrees that this independence 
shall be inalienable, except with the consent 
of the Council of the League of Nations,” 
which sounds but is not quite different. And 
who knows but that the President forgot that 
another part of the treaty provides that for 
this purpose the Council of the League mus 
be unanimous, $ 

Instead of giving Danzig to Poland, the 
treaty establishes Danzig as a “free” city, but 
includes this “free” city within the Polish 
customs frontier, intrusts to Poland the con- 
trol of the river and railway system, and 
provides that “the Polish Government shall 
undertake the conduct of the foreign rela- 
tions of the Free City of Danzig as well as 
the diplomatic protection of citizens of that 
city when abroad.” 

In placing the river system of Germany 
under foreign control, the treaty speaks of 
declaring international those “river systems 
which naturally provide more than one State 
with access to the sea, with or without trans- 
shipment from one vessel to another.” 

Such instances could be multiplied. The 
honest and intelligible purpose of French 
policy, to limit the population of Germany 
and weaken her economic system, is clothed, 
for the President’s sake, in the august lan- 
guage of freedom and international equality. 

But perhaps the most decisive moment, in 
the disintegration of the President’s moral 
position and the clouding of his mind, was 
when at last, to the dismay of his advisers, 
he allowed himself to be persuaded that the 
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expenditure of the Allied Governments on- 
pensions and separation allowances could be 
fairly regarded as damage done to the civilian 
population of the Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers by German aggression by land, by sea, and 
from the air, in a sense in which the other 
expenses of the war could not be so regarded, 
It was a long theological struggle in which, 
after the rejection of many diferent argu- 
ments, the President finally capitulated be- 
fore a masterpiece of the sophist’s art. 

At last the work was finished, and the 
President’s conscience was still intact. In 
spite of everything, I believe that his tem- 
perament allowed him to leave Paris a really 
sincere man, and it is probable that to this 
day he is genuinely convinced that the treaty 
contains practically nothing inconsistent 
with his former professions. 

But the work was too complete, and to this 
was due the last tragic episode of the drama, 
The reply of Brockdorff-Rantzau inevitably 
took the line that Germany had laid down 
her arms on the basis of certain assurances, 
and that the treaty in many particulars was 
not consistent with these assurances. But 
this was exactly what the President could not 
admit, in the sweat of solitary contemplation 
and with prayers to God he had done nothing 
that was not just and right, for the President 
to admit that the German reply had force in 
it was to destroy his self-respect and to dis- 
rupt the inner equipoise of his soul, and 
every instinct of his stubborn nature rose in 
self-protection. In the language of medical 
psychology, to suggest to the President that 
the treaty was an abandonment of his pro- 
fessions was to touch on the raw a Freudian 
complex. It was a subject intolerable to dis- 
cuss, and every subconscious instinct plotted 
to defeat its further exploration. 

Thus it was that Clemenceau brought to 
success, what had seemed to be, a few months 
before, the extraordinary and impossible pro- 
posal that the Germans should not be heard. 
If only the President had not been so con- 
scientious, if only he had not concealed from 
himself what he had been doing, even at the 
last moment he was in a position to have re- 
covered lost ground and to have achieved 
some very considerable successes. But the 
President was set. His arms and legs had 
been spliced by the surgeons to a certain 
posture, and they must be broken again be- 
fore they could be alteted. To his horror, 
Mr. Lloyd George, desiring at the last mo- 
ment all the moderation he dared, discovered 
that he could not in 5 days persuade the 
President of error in what it had taken 5 
months to prove to him to be just and right. 
After all, it was harder to debamboozle this 
old Presbyterian than it had been to bam- 
boozle him; for the former involved his be- 
lief in and respect for himself. 

Thus in the last act the President stood for 
stubbornness and a refusal of conciliations. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
am well aware of the fect that we are 
discussing a fundamental question here. 
I, for one, rejoice at the nature of the 
debate as it has gone on this afternoon. 
I think many Members have contributed 
to our information and certainly have 
aroused our interest. 

In the time allowed it would be quite 
impossible for me to indulge in a com- 
prehensive discussion of all the things 
involved here. Were the period longer, 
I would be tempted to reminisce, but 
that would be an infliction on the patient 
members of the committee who are still 
here. Perhaps I can touch on one or 
two points. 

I wes very much interested in the ob- 
servations made this afternoon by the 
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gentleman from Texas [Mr. SumMNERS] 
with respect to the effect the existing 
two-thirds rule has upon the action of 
Presidents. With that rule standing as 
an obstacle in their paths, Presidents 
have been inclined to bypass what we 
regard as a constitutional provision and 
resort to what have come to be known 
as executive agreements, 


It is very, very difficult to draw a 
straight line of demarcation dividing 
executive agreements and treaties. I 
have tried it in my own mind several 
times, and find it pretty hard. But in 
any event, I think none of us can deny 
that the tendency in recent days has 
been toward resort to executive agree- 
ments. 

I have in mind one that has given a 
great deal of concern to many Members 
of this House on both sides of the aisle, 
and that is those agreements which are 
reached by the President of the United 
States under the reciprocal trade-agree- 
ments law. Prior to the enactment of 
that legislation, which gave the power 
to the President to reach these agree- 
ments, any contract or agreement made 
with a foreign country relating to the 
importation” or exportation of goods, 
guotaed or otherwise, was regarded in 
the nature of a treaty and was sub- 
mitted at least to the Senate. Today 
agreements may be made with any num- 
ber of countries all over the face of the 
earth by the Executive without re- 
straint—and I am not now passing on 
the wisdom of those agreements—which 
may affect, and, in fact, do-affect, the 
daily life of the American people. 

I mention that as an example in elabo- 
ration of the observations made by the 
gentleman frem Texas. Not all of you 
may agree with that as being a proper 
example of the present day tendencies. 
I do believe that the gentleman from 
Texas was correct when he said that 
the two-thirds rule is at least partially 
responsible for resorting to this sort of 
procedure. In my humble judgment, 
and I am not now discuvsing the sound- 
ness of the executive agreements that 
have been made, a policy of that sort 
carried along to its logical conclusion 
means that the reprvsentatives of the 
people are bypassed in the making of 
decisions in which their constituents are 
enormously intercsted.: And Ido not like 
the tendency. 

It is proposed that the two-thirds rule 
be removed. It is contended by some of 
those who oppose it that its removal 
would open the floodgates, as it were, to 
the jamming through of treaties through 
the House and Senate by majority vote. 
I wonder if you will bear with me a mo- 
ment, while I try to visualize the parlia- 
mentary procedure which would prevail 
in the event an amendment to the Con- 
stitution such as this were ratified by 
three-fourths of the legislatures. Of 
course, it does not take away ‘rom the 
President in the slightest degree the 
power given to him under the Constitu- 
tion to negotiate or make treaties with 
foreign countries. It does change, how- 
ever, the machinery for ratification. In 
the event the machinery is changed in the 
direction we suggest, it, of course, is in- 
evitable that when the President has con- 
cluded negotiation of a treaty with a for- 
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eign country he will send that treaty to 
the House and also to the Senate. 

In the House it normally will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. That committee will hold hear- 
ings, I assume, at. which witnesses may 
appear for and against and all sorts of 
suggestions made with respect to it; and 
the hearings will be public. Should the 
committee report the treaty to the House 
with certain recommendations, the 
House will then proceed to consider it 
just as if it were an ordinary legislative 
measure. It will be open to amendment 
and to the addition of reservations. 
May I say at this point that under the 
existing procedure in the Senate and the 
procedure which has existed there for 
many years, in fact during all of the 
history of that body, amendments or res- 
ervations to a treaty may be adopted by 
a majority vote. They do not require 
a two-thirds vote. I might, at this point, 
make the observation that the failure 
of Mr. Wilson to recognize that state of 
affairs existing in the rules of the Senate 
back in 1919 had a profound effect upon 
our history and the history of the world, 
Upon the floor of the House an amend- 
ment may be offered, discussed, and 
voted upon, or reservations may be of- 
fered, discussed, and voted upon. And 
the House, in its own good judgment, 
may adopt or reject amendments or res- 
ervations, Should the House be acting 
in advance of the Senate the resolution 
of ratification as adopted by the House, 
with or without amendments, will go over 
to the Senate; and in that body a simi- 
lar legislative practice, of course, will 
prevail, with hearings before their com- 
mittee. Should the Senate reach a con- 
clusion somewhat different than that 
reached by the House, the treaty will 
then go to conference. The conference 
between the two Houses, if finally sup- 
ported by each House, would achieve 
final action. . 

In other words, as-I see it, you have 
that check that so many people are so 
anxious should be preserved. You have 
a check on overhasty action, yet you 
have the great advantage of permitting 
the Representatives of the people in this 
House of Representatives to speak their 
minds and cast votes upon it, doing their 
best to reach a sound conclusion. Ican- 
not conceive of a railroading process 
prevailing under those circumstances. 
I do conceive of very careful debate and 
many important decisions made right on 
this floor, as well as in the standing 
committees of the House and the Senate. 
Better than that, I conceive the whole 
American people paying greedy attention 
to it, That would be very, very healthy 
in our democracy. 

I may be sounding off in a way that 
is unnecessary upon this occasion. I 
have had some experience in legislative 
bodies. I shall make no comparisons. 
But let me say this to you in all sin- 
cerity: I have acquired a deep-seated 
admiration for this House of Representa- 
tives as an institution. True, we make 
mistakes occasionally. Every group of 
human beings does that from time to 
time. But looking back over the years 
and studying our history as best I can 
and reviewing my own experiences here, 
I have come to the conclusion that the 
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House of Representatives represents this 
great Nation and does it well. I have 
faith in it. Year in and year out, down 
the years that will come, this House can 
be trusted. As the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Batpwin] stated awhile 
ago, the world has changed since the 
ancient days, whether we like it or not. 
I confess to you I do not find all the 
changes exceedingly pleasing. Time was 
when we were a little nation. We could 
hardly call ourselves a nation. For a 
considerable time we were an uncertain 
conglomeration of a few States. It took 
us generations to weld this union to- 
gether into a nation, including one terri- 
ble war within the Nation. But of recent 
years it has become apparent to ourselves 
and to the world at large that we are now 
a great nation, inhabited by people who 
have come to the realization that what- 
ever happens in any other spot on the 
earth’s surface of the slightest impor- 
tance, becomes automatically important 
to us, Our people are looking more and 
more intelligently at what is going on in 
this world. They want their voice heard. 

Mr. Chairman, under the existing sys- 
tem their voice cannot be heard. It can 
be heard, in my judgment, through the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, 
not by either body alone, and much less 
by a two-thirds vote. 

I may be charged with being visionary 
or an optimist. Perhaps I am, although 
I am often classed as a reactionary, and 
perhaps I have been that a great many 
times. But we are leading the world, I 
think, toward better things; toward a 
more decent life. 

When this San Francisco Conference 
is over there will be many new things to 
do. Let it be remembered that San 
Francisco is concerned almost entirely 
with the setting up of an organization 
which shall discipline aggressors, prevent 
war, and carry on its discipline, if I may 
use the phrase, in accordance with inter- 
national law, to be slowly developed, step 
by step, its principles to be announced 
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which people will have confidence. But 
the relationships of this country with 
other countries here and there will con- 
tinue, we shall have treaties to consider, 
many, many of them outside the purview 
of the maintenance of discipline against 
aggression. We may have negotiations 
to carry on with our neighbor, Canada, 
or with Mexico, or any number of the 
South American republics, with China, 
and nations scattered all over the earth, 
In every one of those agreements as we 
reach them the people of the United 
States, the inhabitants, the citizens of 
this great Nation—and I emphasize that 
word “nation”’—in every one of them 
there will be tremendous interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 10 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, but I shall not 
need that much. f 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, San 
Francisco is not going to finish our task 
by any means, it is not expected to do 
that; we shall have a lot of work to do. 
Mer. of my generation will not complete 
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that work, men of the generations of my 
son and grandsons will be at work on it 
unless I am very much mistaken, |.ecause 
we cannot remake the world overnight, 
The whole human race has a lot to learn. 
We are a part of the human race. But 
as we learn those things in the future, as 
our descendants learn them and do their 
level best to travel along the paths of 
decency and honor, we can trust the peo- 
ple of the United States to see that in 
the long run the right thing is done, 
and no body represents the people of the 
United States as truly as does the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
yields back 8 minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, Y 
yield 25 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
article II, section 2, clause 2 of our Con- 
stitution provides that the President— 
shall have the power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur, 


And article VI, clause 2 provides that— 

This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursu- 
ance thereof; and all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of 
the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound, thereby, 


That, Mr. Chairman, comprises the 
extent of the constitutional provisions 
relating to the treaty-making power. 

For more than 150 years these simple 
constitutional principles have been sufi- 
cient generally to guide our steps in our 
conduct with foreign nations, to preserve 
our national sovereignty and integrity, 
to develop into the most powerful among 
the nations of the earth, to resist inva- 
sion of our Western Hemisphere, to aid 
freedom-loving peoples all over the world 
to defeat international gangsterism and 
to witness upon our Pacific coast an as- 
sembly of the nations for the purpose of 
writing an enduring peace. 

Today, we are asked to abandon this 
venerable constitutional principle that 
has withstood successfully four previous 
assaults and to adopt in its stead a new 
proposal whose only virtue is that it will 
streamline our legislative procedure in 
our conduct with foreign nations. What, 
Mr. Chairman, are the reasons ad- 
vanced by these modern streamliners 
who essay to fashion Congress and con- 
gressional procedure as they would a new 
model on the assembly line of industry? 
It is my purpose to examine them in the 
light of historical precedent and long- 
established procédure. 

First. Let me state the issues as they 
are presented in the resolution now be- 
fore us: 

1. Shall the House of Representatives 
share in the treaty-making power? 

2. Shall treaties be ratified by a ma- 
jority vote of both Houses? Those are 
the issues. 

The propcnents of change assert that 
the present constitutional method is a 
historical anachronism—the result of 
historical accident. Let us see whether 
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recorded history supports them in that 
assertion. Obviously I am compelled to 
be brief, because of the limitation of 
time, yet I think it will be apparent even 
from the condensation I have been forced 
to make of the debate in the Constitu- 
tional Convention on this question, that 
the charge of “accident” is not well 
founded. 

I realize fully the unenviable position 
a Member of this House assumes when 
he is compelled to appear in the role of 
denying to the House any privilege or 
right or power that could be secured for 
it. Yet my experience in the House war- 
rants me in the assumption that the 
House would not arrogate to itself any 
prerogative unsanctioned by constitu- 
tional delegation or historical precedent. 

Among the resolutions submitted by 
Mr. Randolph to the Constitutional Con- 
vention, the third proposed a bicameral 
legislature. A bicameral legislature was 
proposed likewise in the draft submitted 
by Mr. Charles Pinckney, of South Caro- 
lina. In addition, Mr, Pinckney’s plan 
provided that the Senate should have 
“the sole and exclusive power to make 
treaties.” Mr. Hamilton’s plan, pre- 
sented on June 15, provided that the Ex- 
ecutive should have the power to make 
treaties “by and with the advice and 
approbation of the Senate.” 

Although the debate in the Conven- 
tion on the treaty-making power was 
apparently meager, it was by no means 
accidental. On June 26 Mr. Wilson said 
that the Senate probably would be the 
depository of powers concerning trea- 
ties. In the report of the Committee 
of Detail, presented to the Convention 
on August 6, article IX, section 1, pro- 
vided that “the Senate of the United 
States shall have power to make trea- 
ties, and to appoint Ambassadors,” and 
so forth. 

On August 3, Mr. Madison observed 
that, as the Senate represented the 
States alone, for this as well as for other 
obvious reasons, the President should be 
“an agent in treaties.” Mr. Gouverneur 
Morris did not know that he should agree 
to refer the making of treaties to the 
Senate at all, but would move to amend 
the section by adding “but no treaty shall 
be binding on the United States which 
is not ratified by law.” His motion was 
defeated by a vote of 8 to 1. 

. Madison thought a distinction 
might be made between different sorts 
of treaties, allowing the President and 
Senate to make treaties eventual, and 
of alliance for limited terms, and requir- 
ing the concurrence of the whole legis- 
lature in other treaties. This section of 
article IX finally was referred to the 
Committee of Five. 

In the report of the Committee of 
Eleven, submitted on September 1, arti- 
cle VII, section 4, provided that “the 
President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall have power 
to make treaties,” and so forth. “But 
no treaty shall be made without the con- 
sent of two-thirds of the Members pres- 
ent.” 

This clause, almost in the language of 
the Constitution as adopted, came to 
vote on September 7. Mr. Wilson moved 
to add after the word “Senate,” the 
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words “and the House of Representa- 
tives.” Mr. Sherman thought that the 
necessity of secrecy forbade a reference 
of treaties to the whole legislature. Mr. 
Wilson’s motion was defeated by a vote 
of 10 to 1, only Pennsylvania voting to 
make the House of Representatives a 
participant in the treaty-making power. 

On the whole section Mr. Wilson 
thought it objectionable to require the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the Mem- 
bers present, since that would put it into 
the power of the minority to control the 
will of the majority. Mr. King con- 
curred in Mr. Wilson’s objection, remark- 
ing that as the Executive was joined “in 
the business” there was a check which 
did not exist in Congress, where the con< 
currence of two-thirds was not required. 
Mr. Madison moved to authorize a con- 
currence of two-thirds of the Senate to 
make treaties of peace without the con< 
currence of the President. On Septem- 
ber 8 Mr. Gouverneur Morris said that 
if two-thirds of the Senate should be re- 
quired for peace, the Legislature would 
be unwilling to make war for that reason, 
on account of the fisheries or the Mis- 
sissippi—the two great objects of the 
Union. Besides, if a majority of the Sen- 
ate were for peace and were not allowed 
to make it, they would be apt to effect 
their purpose in the most disagreeable 
mode of negotiating the supplies for war. 
Mr. Williamson remarked that treaties 
were to be made in the branch of the 
Government where there might be a ma- 
jority of the States without a majority 
of the people. Eight men might be a 
majority of a quorum and should not 
have the power to decide the conditions 
of peace. Mr. Wilson said that if two- 
thirds were necessary to make.peace, the 
minority might perpetuate war, against 
the sense of the majority. Mr. Gerry 
enlarged upon the danger of putting the 
essential rights of the Union in the hands 
of so small a number as a majority of 
the Senate, representing, perhaps, not 
one-fifth of the people. The Senate 
would be corrupted by foreign influence, 
Mr. Sherman was against leaving the 
rights established by the treaty of peace 
to the Senate. On the question to strike 
out the clause requiring two-thirds of 
the Senate for making treaties the vote 
stood 9 to 1, only Delaware voting to 
strike out, Connecticut being divided. 
The vote was as follows: 

Yeas, 1: Delaware. 

Noes, 9: New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia. 

Divided: Connecticut. 

Mr. Gerry and Mr. Rutledge then 
moved that “no treaty shall be made 
without the consent of two-thirds of all 
the Members of the Senate.” On that 
motion the vote stood 3 to 8, as follows? 

Yeas, 3: North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia. 

Noes, 8: New Hampshire, Massachue 
setts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsyle 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia. 

Mr. Sherman then moved that “no 
treaty shall be made without a majority 
of the whole number of the Senate.” 
That motion failed viva voce, 
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On the question on the clause of the 
report of the Committee of Eleven relat- 
ing to treaties by two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate, all the States voted “aye” except 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Georgia. 

But, sir, proponents assert further that 
the rule was adopted merely in order to 
preserve the rights of the small States 
and that łt therefore places emphasis 
upon protection for the minority. In- 
deed, proponents go further still, com- 
plaining that in practice a Senate minor- 
ity exercises an effective veto over the 
Executive in the treaty-making power. 

When, Mr. Chairman, did we withdraw 
from the fabric of our Constitution the 
thread of compromise that made possible 
federal union among the large and the 
small States Proponents contend that 
since the popular election of Senators, 
differences between the Senate and the 
House of Representatives have been abol- 
ished, and that Senators no longer rep- 
resent the States as such, but the elector- 
ate. They seem to ignore completely 
the fact that regardless of their asser- 
tions, we still have a bicameral national 
legislature and that the States still re- 
tain equal representation in the Senate— 
the effect of compromises as valid now as 
when they were adopted. They appear 
to ignore the fact that great and popu- 
lous though some of our States have be- 
come, geographical restrictions still limit 
the potential population of some and al- 
ways will. The purpose and intent of 
the founding fathers are exemplified 
daily in the increasingly proportional 
representation of the populous States in 
the House of Representatives, and in the 
constantly prevailing equality of all the 
States in the Senate. And it by no 
means follows that the one-third dissent- 
ing Senators represent a proportional 
minority of the people. 

Proponents assert that the reasons 
that motivated the Constitutional Con- 
vention in adopting this provision no 
longer are valid and, among other things, 
that the founding fathers never thought 
we would grow into the great and power- 
ful Nation we have become. While ad- 
mitting that originally there may have 
been some necessity for this provision, 
they declare that those needs have now 
passed. 

That, however, is not my construction 
of the debates in the Convention, nor is 
it the conclusion that historians gener- 
ally reach with respect to the men who 
framed our Constitution. Throughout 
the entire proceedings the theme of fu- 
ture rather than existing needs is ever 
manifest. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion looked back over more than 100 
years of colonial life, a fact forgotten ap- 
parently by those who read these im- 
mortal debates but fleetingly. They saw 
their immediate exigencies as they were 
presented by a youthful people just 
emerged from a war for independence, 
and, in the light of that experience, they 
planned for the future. For how long? 
Who is there to say how far their pro- 
phetic vision may have reached. Cer- 
tainly we know that in more than 150 
years it has been necessary to amend only 
12 times the product of their delibera- 
tions. And may I not remind the House 
that in every one of those instances the 
changes affected have related not so 
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much to the theory of the Government as 
to procedure. We never have found it 
necessary to revise their concepts of what 
our intercourse with foreign nations 
should be from a constitutional point of 
view. ‘Today, expediency is marshalled 
as the prevailing argument for change. 
I do not mean to attribute infallibility to 
the framers of the Constitution. But I 
do attribute to them a knowledge of the 
value of deliberation, exemplified in their 
own proceedings during the framing of 
the Constitution, and intended by them 
to prevail in the Senate, where limited 
membership would permit and still per- 
mits a more deliberate procedure than in 
our own body where the increasing size 
of our membership has compelled us to 
adopt rules for expediency, rather than 
for prolonged deliberation. 

Proponents advance the theory that, 
although treaty making originally was 
the function of the States, and for that 
reason, in part, was made a function of 
the Senate, where the States were repre- 
sented equally, Senators no longer rep- 
resent the States as such. Mr. Chair- 
man, our States still exist. They are 
represented on a basis of equality in the 
Senate. And even though Senators are 
elected by popular vote, they still, in 
many respects, represent their respective 
States in many ways differently from 
representation by Members of the House, 
chosen from congressional districts. 

Proponents discriminate between the 
erstwhile sovereignty of the States be- 
fore they created the Federal Union and 
their present status under the Consti- 
tution, in which status, they contend, the 
States have been fused together as a 
nation. 

They would ignore the indestructibil- 
ity of the States, recognized throughout 
the Constitution, and still represented as 
States in the Senate, even though Sena- 
tors be elected by popular vote. 

True, the States have surrendered the 
treaty-making power to the General 
Government. But it required an act of 
sovereignty to make that surrender. 
Moreover, they did not surrender that 
power absolutely. They qualified their 
grant. They granted the power to the 
Chief Executive and to the Senate, in 
which they retained representation as 
entities. However, much external ap- 
pearances may indicate to the contrary, 
the States still are supreme as such in 
the Senate. They still are represented 
in that body on the basis of equality, 
large and small in their geographical 
areas, populous and but sparsely settled 
in their numbers. 

But proponents allege also, sir, that it 
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the public will, its entire membership 
coming afresh from the people every 2 
years. No Member of this body, I am 
sure, will contend that the frequency of 
elections is not without its merits, bur- 
densome though it may be. Yet pro- 
ponents ignore completely the fact that 
one-third of the Senate also must stand 
for election every 2 years. That, indeed, 
may be the critical one-third now so 
much under discussion. And may I re- 
mind the House that, although our en- 
tire membership must stand for election 
every 2 years, many of our Members are 
reelected term after term. I am sure 
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that, at least in the byelections, fully 
two-thirds of the sitting membership is 
reelected. Moreover, in this day of rapid 
communication, the Senate as a body is 
kept fully as aware of the public will as 
is the membership of the House. Its re- 
sponsiveness to that public will is exem- 
plified day in and day out in its delib- 
erations. 

Proponents contend that Senators are 
infiuenced in their votes by party afilia- 
tion and that they vote for or against 
treaties according to their political rela- 
tionship with the administration. It is 
difficult, indeed, to fathom the intent of 
this contention. Do they mean that the 
House is not responsive to the will of 
party? Do they mean to impugn the 
integrity of Senators? Must Senators 
and Members follow blindly the party 
label? Must the Senate follow slavishly 
the dictates of a powerful administra- 
tion? May Senators, perhaps, not be 
influenced by the wishes of the people in 
their States? 

Have proponents reflected that, after 
all, ours is still a representative gov- 
ernment; that Members of the Senate— 
as well, of course, as Members of the 
House—are both instructed and unin- 
structed delegates? Instructed in many, 
many matters in which the electorate 
may have expressed an opinion; unin- 
structed in many more, where only the 
enlightened legislator, in possession of 
special knowledge of all the facts and 
circumstances, can act expeditiously and 
wisely for the Nation as a whole. 

But, say proponents, Senators are 
more vulnerable to pressure groups than 
are Members of the House. Why? 
What evidence will proponents present 
to justify that assertion? Who are the 
persuasive groups that proponents fear? 
Of the 147 pages of testimony presented 
to the Committee on the Judiciary for 
this proposed amendment, those favoring 
its enactment presented all but about 
5. Were the witnesses for proponents 
representatives of pressure groups? 
This testimony, to which I refer, was of 
course presented to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House. 

And finally in this connection,’ Mr. 
Chairman, proponents complain that the 
Senate has failed to ratify many treaties 
that have been presented to it. May we 
not, perhaps, be thankful for that? By 
what logic do proponents find fault with 
that? Are all treaties to be ratified, ipso 
facto? Why a constitutional provision 
requiring congressional approval at all, 
if every treaty must be ratified upon 
presentation? Does not the Congress— 
both House and Senate—refuse to enact 
thousands of measures that annually are 
cast into the legislative hopper? Will 
proponents contend that it is not as im- 
portant to defeat bad proposals as it is 
to pass or to ratify meritorious ones? 

But let me leave this aspect of the case 
briefly, Mr. Chairman, for another. Pro- 
ponents contend that failure of the Sen- 
ate to ratify has caused the Chief Exec- 
utive to attempt to circumvent the con- 
stitutional provisions relating to treaties 
and to substitute for treaties so-called 
executive agreements, that do not require 
the approval of the Senate. 

Again, as I have stated, it is difficult to 
fathom the intent of proponents in this 
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connection. Is this an impugnment of 
the Chief Executive? Proponents ap- 
parently do not hesitate to resort even 
to “argumentum ad hominum” if thereby 
they may accomplish their objective. Or 
is it intended as a defense of the Execu- 
tive? Has the device of the executive 
agreement—that requires no approval by 
either branch of the Congress—been re- 
sorted to by the executive branch as a 
means to rush through undertakings or 
obligations with foreign governments 
that would not bear the light of congres- 
sional scrutiny? 

Nothing in the proposal now before 
the House indicates in any way that 
executive agreements are to be aban- 
doned. They are not expressly prohib- 
ited by the terms of the resolution now 
before us. They are not prohibited by 
implication. 

In the matter of initiating treaties or 
consummating executive agreements the 
Executive will remain unaffected by the 
resolution. Expert witnesses before the 
committee refused to distinguish between 
a treaty and an executive agreement, so 
thin is the line of demarcation. 

I think it might be well for the House 
to be reminded of the four rules with 
respect to the treaty-making power laid 
down by President Jefferson—rules that 
apparently have escaped the attention of 
proponents. Those rules are as follows: 

First. A treaty must concern foreign 
nations. 

Second. The treaty-making power is 
intended to comprehend only those sub- 
jects that are usually regulated by treaty 
and that cannot be regulated otherwise. 

Third. The rights reserved to the 
States must be excluded from the scope 
of the treaty-making power, for the Pres- 
ident and the Senate ought not be al- 
lowed to do, byway of treaty, what the 
whole Federal Government is forbidden 
to do in any way, and ‘ 

Fourth. The President and the Senate 
should not negotiate treaties on subjects 
of legislation in which participation is 
given by the Constitution to the House of 
Representatives. 

Yet proponents contend boldly that it 
has become necessary to bring the 
treaty-making power within the same 
procedural limitations as apply to ordi- 
nary legislation. In defense of that 
argument they contend that as the law of 
the land, treaties are on a par with stat- 
utes, the latter in time prevailing, in sup- 
port whereof they cite extensive decisions 
of the Supreme Court. 

True, article VI of the Constitution 
does provide that treaties made under the 
authority of the United States, together 
with the Constitution and laws of the 
United States made in pursuance of the 
Constitution shall be the supreme law of 
the land, but in Foster v. Neilson (2 Pet. 
253, 1829) a case which I doubt pro- 
ponents consulted, a distinction between 
a treaty as a compact between inde- 
pendent nations, depending for its en- 
forcement on the interest and the honor 
of the contracting parties and those pro- 
visions of a treaty in the nature of munic- 
ipal law and enforceable between private 
parties in the courts, was adverted to. 

In its very nature a treaty is a contract 
between two nations. It is not a legis- 
lative act, much as proponents desire 
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to make it such. Of itself, a treaty does 
not effect the object to be accomplished. 
It must be carried into execution by ap- 
propriate agencies. In the United States 
it cannot be carried into execution by 
the Executive alone if to do so an ap- 
propriation is necessary. For that pur- 
pose the Executive must have recourse 
to the Congress. And under our Consti- 
tution that recourse in such cases is re- 
stricted to the House of Representatives 
in which body by precedent appropria- 
tion bills originate. I submit therefore 
that already this House does participate 
in the execution if not in the origination 
and making of treaties and in a most 
effectual manner. 

I would remind this membership that 
when we shall insist upon retaining the 
powers conferred by the Constitution, 
and when we shall exercise them in con- 
formity with the intent of that venerable 
instrument, we shall have gone far to 
recapture at least some of the powers 
we perhaps unwittingly have, delegated 
away, and we shall not find it necessary 
to reach out for new prerogatives, new 
honors, and new duties. 

The House of Representatives has 
functions of its own. Many are not 
shared by the Senate. Among those, it 
is the function of the House exclusively 
to originate revenue measures and to 
bring impeachments and by practice to 
originate appropriation measures. The 
Senate has functions of its own. How- 
ever much proponents would criticize 
the work of the framers of our govern- 
mental structure the parceling out of 
these areas of distinctive activity were 
not historical accidents nor are they his- 
torical anachronisms. I am aware of the 
pressure now being exerted from outside 
the Halls of Congress to streamline us 
and to bring us into conformity with the 
ideals of the social and politcal planners. 
I still prefer the constitutional precepts. 

In Foster against Neilson, ante, the 
Supreme Court said: 

Our Constitution declares a treaty to be 
the law of the land. It is, consequently, to 
be regarded in courts of justice as equivalent 
to an act of the legislature whenever it oper- 
ates of itself, without the aid of legislative 
provision. But when the terms of the stipu- 
latior import a contract—when either of the 
parties engages to perform a particular act, 
the treaty addresses itself to the political, not 
the judicial department; and the legislature 
must execute the contract before it can be- 
come a rule for the court. 


Proponents might do well to consider 
the language of the Court in Whitney v. 
Robertson (124 U. S. 190 (1888)). There 
the Court said, inter alia, that when the 
two—that is a treaty and a statute: 

Relative to the same subject, the courts 
will endeavor to construe them so as to give 
effect to both, if that can be done without 
violating the language of either; but if the 
two are inconsistent, the one last in date will 
control the other, provided always the stipu- 
lation of the treaty on the subject is self-ex- 
ecuting. 


And in Johnson v. Browne (205 U. S. 
309 (1907) ) the Court very clearly distin- 
guished the treaty from the statute. 
There the Court said, inter alia: 

The provisions of Congress, passed in the 
exercise of its constitutional authority, if 
clear and explicit, must be upheld by the 
courts even in contravention of express stipu- 
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lations in an earlier treaty. * * è a later 
treaty will not be regarded as repealing an 
earlier statute by implication unless the two 
are absolutely incompatible and the statute 
cannot be enforced without antagonizing the 
treaty. 


Mr. Chairman, the proponents of this 
proposal urge us to abandon our present 
system because, they assert, ours is the 
only Government that requires the ap- 
proval of two-thirds of the legislative 
branch. I have not had time, sir, to ex- 
amine the practices of other States; but 
if this be true then may we not regard it 
as especially appealing to us as the Amer- 
ican way, and adhere to it for that reason. 

I regret that the limitation of time 
prevents the examination in greater de- 
tail of other equally unfounded asser- 
tions. Yet Iam constrained to enumer- 
ate some of them briefly and leave to you 
such conclusions as only may be drawn 
from them. Proponents contend that 
our present system is incompatible with 
responsible party leadership; that the 
administration rarely has a two-thirds 
majority in the Senate; that we are pre- 
vented thereby from assuming a moral 
leadership in international affairs; and 
that we still worship at the shrine of 
tradition. They want us to adopt a new 
method. : 

Mr. Chairman, I have examined and 
discussed at some length the arguments 
of the proponents upon whom the bur- 
den must rest to justify the change they 
Even at the risk of denying 
to the House what appears to be a new 
and desirable prerogative, I am con- 
strained to believe that the resolution 
should not be approved and that the 
new method should not be adopted. 

If expedition is the object of propo- 
nents, if it is their hope to inaugurate a 
system by which they may rush through 
with ihordinate haste treaties sub- 
mitted by the Executive, I believe they 
will fail in their objective, for, in my 
opinion, Mr. Chairman, it will take 
longer to prevail upon even a simple ma- 
jority of both Houses than upon a two- 
thirds majority of the Senate. 

The new proposal will not remove what 
it regards as an objectionable one-third 
minority in the Senate; for, sir, it still 
will be necessary under the terms of the 
resolution itself to submit treaties to 
the Senate. A senatorial veto still is 
possible. 

I already have indicated that nothing 
in the proposal would prevent the Execu- 
tive from entering into executive agree- 
ments. The House already possessing 
an effectual share in the treaty-making 
power, does not need this additional in- 
crement of power. The framers of the 
Constitution were not without reason 
for adopting the existing provisions. In 
my opinion and for the reasons I have 
stated, the resolution should not be 
adopted. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. LAFOLLETTE]. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
am in favor of this resolution. I have 
heard a great many of the arguments 
of the proponents and the opponents. I 
would like to deal as quickly as possible 
with certain arguments against this res< 
olution which, to my mind, arc irrelevant, 
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We have heard it said that because 
there is a provision in our Constitution 
requiring a two-thirds vote to override 
the veto of the President that we should 
not act on this resolution. As far as I 
am concerned I wish to go on record now 
as being willing to support any consti- 
tutional amendment to eliminate that 
provision of our Constitution. But 
leaving that out, what kind of argument 
is it for a man who has two weeds in his 
garden to say that because he only has 
time to pull out one and not both of 
them that, therefore, he will pull out 
none? To me that is about what that 
sort of argument amounts to. 

We are told that it requires a two- 
thirds vote for the removal of a Member 
or for the impeachment of an executive 
officer in the Senate. I do not believe 
the analogy is sound. Unquestionably 
that arises out of our Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion of protecting the rights of individu- 
als. In our jury system we require, in 
criminal cases, a unanimous vote. I 
believe that the men who wrote the Con- 
stitution in the matter of providing for 
the impeachment of officers were con- 
sidering personal rights and required 
something which approximated a unan- 
imous vote; and I think the two-thirds 
theory is consistent with that tradition. 

One thing more: It has been inferred 
and then denied and properly so by even 
one of the opponents of this agreement 
that this resolution is being urged with 
reference to the pending Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference. That is not an argu- 
ment at all; all of us know that. As- 
suming this resolution passes in this 
body, it will be a long time before it 
passes in the other body, and then 
again three-quarters of the States must 
ratify it after submission to them. No 
one seriously thinking about this ques- 
tion can accuse the proponents of this 
resolution of being in a hurry to get 
-something ratified in order to approve 
the Dumbarton Oaks agreement. 

Let us consider affirmatively this ques. 
tion of change. I have heard a great 
many arguments against this resolution 
based upon the Constitution. I like the 
Constitution. In my opinion it has two 
great provisions: One is the commerce 
clause which enabled us to become a 
great economic nation, and the other is 
the clause which permits us to amend it. 
We can certainly infer from the provi- 
Sions put in it authorizing us to amend 
it that the founding fathers at that time 
thought conditions would change, that 
people’s minds would change, and that 
they were not writing an instrument 
which would be infallible forever. Let us 
consider this question of the two-thirds 
vote only in the Senate in the light of 
certain historical facts which heretofore 
have not been dwelt upon. We cannot 
deny the fact that at the time we created 
this Constitution, even among the most 
democratic and liberal members of that 
convention there was no great faith in 
the right of the people or theintelligence 
of the people. To support my argument 
let me call attention to the qualifications 
for voting that existed at that time. The 
State of New Hampshire by its constitu- 
tiens of 1784 and 1792 had a property 
qualification for voting. The State of 
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Massachusetts by its constitution of 1780 
had a property qualification for voting. 
The State of New York by its constitution 
of 1777 had a property qualification for 
voting. The State of New Jersey by its 
constitution of 1776 had a property quali- 
fication for voting. The State of Mary- 
land by its constitution of 1776 had a 
property qualification for voting. The 
State of North Carolina by its constitu- 
tion of 1776 had a property qualification 
for voting. The State of South Carolina 
by its constitutions of 1778 and 1790 had 
a property qualification for voting. The 
State of Georgia by its constitution of 
1777 had property qualifications for vot- 
ing; that is, 8 of the 13 States repre- 
sented, really had so little confidence in 
the citizens of their jurisdictions at that 
time, for they permitted them to vote 
only if they were owners of property, 
Surely we have progressed in this coun- 
try in our conception of dignity of the 
individual and the capacity of the indi- 
vidual to rule himself, from the concept 
that existed at the time the Constitution 
was ratified. 

Of course, you all know when we wrote 
the Constitution we did not even permit 
these electors who owned property to 
vote directly for Senators. We were of 
the opinion, even the most liberal mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention, 
that the people had little capacity to take 
care of their own affairs. 

Now, we say that ours is a democratic 
government. All democratic societies 
will fail to exist unless they conform to 
the theory of majority rule in their major 
efforts. I think it is very foolish to 
argue here about whether or not the Sen- 
ate will debate any more fully if a ma- 
jority is required or if a two-thirds vote 
is required. Of course, that is non se- 
quitur. The Senate will debate as 
thoroughly if a majority is required as 
it will under the two-thirds rule. 

Why all this concern about giving to 
the people of the United States, to the 
Representatives in this body, and to the 
Members of the Senate, the right to par- 
ticipate in treaties through majority 
vote? Why all this argument about the 
Executive and increasing the Executive’s 
power? Is not the Executive a servant 
of the people? Are we willing to admit 
that we are so negative in this body that 
we would be subservient to an Executive? 

It is said that there were instances in 
the days following 1933 where legislation 
went through here in a big hurry. Yes, 
it did. I for one did not approve of that 
type of legislation. But let me point out 
to you the economic conditions in which 
the country found itself at that time were 
such that apparently this body found it- 
self incapable of acting in that emer- 
gency. Are we to assume that emer- 
gencies shall always exist? Are we to 
presume that we are subservient to some 
political boss because an Executive may 
promise a postmastership? Are we to 
presume that we will fail to act in the 
interest of the people? Why put such a 
low standard on ourselves before our 
people? 

As far as Iam concerned, membership 
in this body is a great honor, but it is not 
such a great honor that I will sacrifice 
my self respect and my own capacity to 
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act and judge independently of any 
Executive in order to hold my place in 
this body. 

Let me say further to my Republican 
friends that it is time we begin to think 
and act in here as though we expected to 
elect a President some aay. All of these 
arguments that we hear are the negative 
arguments of people who refuse to act 
constructively, of people who want to 
constantly hedge around an Executive. 
Are you going to hedge around your own 
Executive elected by our party? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional min- 
utes. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have listened with 
a great deal of interest to the very excel- 
lent statement the gentleman has made, 
and I am glad he has pointed out that 
this is in no sense a partisan issue but 
one entirely for the welfare of the Na- 
tion. That is exemplified and shown by, 
the fact that many Secretaries of State 
and Presidents of the Republican Party 
have taken the lead in advocating this 
constitutional amendment. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE, I am aware of 
that, and I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no quarrel with 
my colleagues sitting on the same side of 
the aisle, who oppose this change for rea- 
sons which they consider to be sufficient 
to themselves or for constitutional rea- 
sons, but to make purely negative argu< 
ments, to make arguments based only on 
the basis of opposing; to indicate our, 
lack of belief as a party in the capacity, 
of a majority of the American people to 
rule themselves is, in my opinion, the 
making of a fatal polifical error. I am 
going to read the record and let my Re- 
publican colleagues form their own de- 
cision on the record. 

In 1936 the Republican Party sent out 
as its candidate, Alf Landon, and he was 
more progressive than the record of his 
party in this Congress, for 4 years which 
preceded his nomination. In 1940 the 
Republican Party sent out as its candi- 
date, Wendell Willkie, and he was more 
progressive in his campaign statements 
and platform than the work of his party 
4 years before in this Congress, In 1944 
we sent out Tom Dewey, and many of 
the people who are opposing this resolu- 
tion and are generally opposed to change 
thought that he was a great candidate. 
The record that we had made in the 4 
years preceding was not as liberal as that 
of our candidate. What did the voters 
say? Why, they said, “You set up a straw 
man every 4 years, and as against the 
pronouncements of your candidate your 
party record in the Congress indicates 
that you will not follow him in his an- 
nounced progressive program, and that 
he cannot carry through his program if 
elected.” 

If this party in the Congress continues 
its opposition to all changes and contin- 
ues to offer no constructive program, 
calculated to channel the progressive 
forces at work in the world, it will never 
elect a President. It will crucify every 
candidate for President upon the record 
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his party has made in the Congress in 
the 4 years preceding his candidacy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. LEMKE]. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
going to disturb the dead. I am not go- 
ing to wake up our forefathers that pro- 
mulgated and adopted our Constitution. 
They did a splendid job. Gladstone pro- 
nounced it as the greatest document ever 
struck off by the pen of man. 

There is nothing sacred about the Con- 
stitution. It provides how it may be 
amended. It has been amended. Yet, 
there are some fundamental principles in 
the Constitution. They are as funda- 
mental today as they were the day that 
they were adopted. They will be as fun- 
damental through the years yet to come 
as they are today. These principles are 
eternal because they are fundamental. 
They are based upon the shortcomings 
of the human animal, and that includes 
Members of Congress. We are not in- 
fallible. Quite to the contrary, we are 
political. 

These principles were written into the 
Constitution because our forefathers 
knew that during the heat and passion of 
controversies, of wars, of human crisis, 
there was need for restriction and re- 
straint, They were written into the 
Constitution because our forefathers 
knew that in the human heart there was 
hatred as well as love—knew that the 
human mind was faulty and could be 
temporarily deceived. They were writ- 
ten into the Constitution because the 
founders of our Nation knew that after 
every crisis, that after every spleen of 
hatred, that after every war, calmer and 
better judgment would prevail. ` 

Therefore, some of the provisions of 
the Constitution require the assent of 
two-thirds of the Members of the House 
and the Senate, and some two-thirds of 
the Senate alone. It requires two-thirds 
of the Senators to confirm the political 
appointees of the Chief Executive, the 
men that shape the destinies of the 
Nation. It requires two-thirds of the 
Senate and the House to override the 
veto of the President—a Constitution of 
checks and balances. It established a 
Supreme Court to pass upon the consti- 
tutionality not only of the actions of the 
executive, but the actions of the execu- 
tive and the legislative combined. 

Then, it requires two-thirds of the 
Senate to confirm a treaty—the question 
here under discussion. The Constitution 
was the result of a period of storm and 
stress—of the Revolutionary War. It 
followed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence—a declaration that threw off the 
British yoke.. Our forefathers had just 
emerged from the tyranny of King 
George, aided and assisted by the Tories 
at home. 

I agree with the distinguished chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee that 
this is not a political issue. It is not, al- 
though it has some earmarks, a partisan 
issue. It is an issue that each and every- 
one of us must act on according to our 
own judgment and cur own conscience. 
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This amendment is paraded before us 
as being associated with great humani- 
tarian problems. However, behind the 
curtain we see the international horse 
traders, the men and women who chase 
the will-o’-the-wisp of foreign trade, 
but who forget that we can develop our 
own trade by more than 100 percent, 
where we cannot increase our foreign 
trade by over 4 or 5 percent. 

It comes from those who do not know 
that we are the poorest horse traders in 
the world—that we generally trade away 
two or three good young colis and get 
nothing but an old nag in return. It 
comes from those who are blinded by the 
false propaganda of our international 
bankers and manufacturers—who would 
sell the soul of America to the lowest bid- 
der in order to hear the clinking of a 
few international dollars. It comes from 
those who lack the vision and the fore- 
sight of our forefathers. 

It comes from those who do not re- 
alize that on occasions Congress itself 
acts too hastily. I was here at the open- 
ing of the session in 1833, when four or 
five bills were passed in the twinkle of an 
eye, without being read, and without 
being printed, when not a Member, ex- 
cept those on the committees that had 
the bills in charge, knew about them, 
when some members of the committees 
did not know what was in them. 

In that same session we put over the 
economy bill, A bill that was an insult 
to the veterans of World War No.1. A 
bill that brutally and cruelly threw some 
disabled veterans out of hospitals. Yet, 
only 39 Members of this House voted 
against it. The truth is that the Mem- 
bers were rushed off their feet by a new 
administration. They had surrendered 
their better judgment to emotions. 
Practically every vestige, except one or 
two, of the economy bill have long been 
regretted and repealed. The veterans of 
World War No. 1 were sacrificed, but sac- 
rificed only temporarily because a law 
can be repealed. 

But not so with a treaty. A treaty can- 
not be so lightly gotten rid of. Itis a 
contract between nations. If one nation 
has entered into it with good faith and 
part performance has taken place, the 
other cannot morally repudiate it. Of 
course, if any nation does repudiate a 
treaty, it may not lead to war, but it cer- 
tainly is not conducive to the dove of 
peace. 

Coming now to the resolution under 
consideration—amending the Constitu- 
tion by a mere majority of each House, 
Who is for this? Where was this child 
born? Ido not know, but I have a sus- 
Picion that it originated in the brain of 
some bureaucrat somewhere in the ex- 
ecutive department. The greed for pow- 
er is more dangerous than the greed for 
money. , 

There are few Members who have not 
condemned government by bureaucracy. 
We have done so on this floor and we 
have done so in our campaigns. But so 
far few of us have taken a firm and per- 
manent stand against bureaucracy. We 
have apologized for our actions in giving 
the Executive unlimited powers, 

We have excused ourselves because of 
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over and those of us who have con- 
demned the unlimited power of the Ex- 
ecutive cannot consistently vote for this 
amendment, as written. Then, we can- 
not come with clean hands and accuse 
our opponents of having surrendered to 
the Executive that which was not theirs 
to surrender—the protection of minori- 
ties by the Constitution. 

Yes, when this Constitution was pro- 
mulgated the southern colonies feared 
that the navigation of the Mississippi 
River might be surrendered by treaty to 
a foreign nation. The Atlantic Colonies 
had other apprehensions. In order to 
play safe, they required that two-thirds 
of the Senate should give their advice 
and consent to a treaty before it became 
binding upon the Nation. 

I shall not here discuss the fact that 
& treaty overrides and supersedes State 
and Federal laws and the State and the 
Federal Constitutions. This has been 
fully explained by the gentleman from 
Iowa, a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee [Mr. Gwynne]. 

It has been said that that is equally 
true of a law passed by Congress. But 
that is again an overstatement of fact. 
No law by Congress is valid unless it re- 
mains within the limitations fixed by the 
Constitution. The difference between 
the power of a State legislature and the 
power of Congress is that the State can 
pass any law that is not prohibited by 
the State or Federal Constitution. Con- 
gress can pass only such laws as are 
specifically given by the Constitution. 

There was not only fear, but good rea- 
son for apprehension between the south- 
ern and Atlantic colonies when the Con- 
stitution was framed. There is greater 
reason for apprehension that some sec- 
tions of our country may be injured by 
those who prefer foreign trade to our do- 
mestic development. If a treaty can be 
put over by a mere majority, the develop- 
ment of our interior may well be stifled 
and crippled. 

There is real apprehension on the part 
of the farmers and laborers that their 
domestic markets may be traded to some 
foreign country for oil concessions, for 
foreign pipe lines. That in the desire 
to sell a few more automobiles or other 
commodities we may surrender, by a 
mere majority, our domestic wheat and 
flax market by removing the duty on 
wheat and flax. . 

There is real danger that the inter- 
national horse traders may want a 
treaty to surrender our domestic dairy 
market and domestic labor market by 
importing articles that we ourselves can 
and ought to produce. This in order 
that the governments from whom they 
buy bonds may be able to pay for them 
at the expense of our own people. 

There is real danger that the people 
who want cheap labor may even insist 
upon treaties with some of the oriental 
countries, providing for special immi- 
gration treaties and labor exchange. 
That’s all in the cards. It can be done 
by treaties. If the American people, 
after sober thinking, want it, okay, but 
let us require at least two-thirds of the 
Members of the House and the Senate to 
confirm it. Let it not be a fly-by-night 
adoption. 
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I have no objection to giving the 
House a say in the formation of treaties. 
I have no objection in requiring two- 
thirds of both Houses, and when this res- 
olution is up for consideration, under 
the 5-minute rule, I shall offer such 
amendment if no one else does. 

That will give America a break. That 
will prevent part of our country from 
being sold to the lowest bidder by an 
economic or political alinement. That 
will prevent sectionalism. Just as sure 
as you permit treaties to be entered into 
by a mere majority, you will create sec- 
tionalism in this Nation. That may be 
the rock upon which the sisterhood of 
48 States may ultimately divide and 
perish. 

Let us not act in haste. There is no 
reason for this amendment at this time. 
It cannot possibly effect the coming peace 
treaties. It cannot possibly effect the 
San Francisco Conference. The argu- 
ment that but for the two-thirds pro- 
vision, we would have joined the League 
of Nations, and World War No. 2 would 
have been prevented, is false. It is a 
violent presumption, a presumption not 
borne out by facts or reason. 

We did more outside of the League to 
prevent this war than all the other na- 
tions did in the League. The truth is 
that it was the members of the League, 
and former members, that started this 
war, when we tried to prevent it. It was 
their greed and juggling that brought 
about this conflict. 

We did our share in 1932 to prevent 
Japan from invading China. Some 
members of the League first played with 
us, and then doubled up with Japan. 
The same was true when Italy invaded 
Ethiopia. We took a firm stand. What 
did the League of Nations do? 

Let us not befog the issue. Let us in- 
sist that any treaty with a foreign na- 
tion, which is a matter not lightly to be 
gone into, or to be gotten out of, be 
entered into after calm and deliberate 
consideration and by a vote of two-thirds 
of each House. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Will the gentieman 
yield? 

Mr, LEMKE, I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The gentleman said 
he thought this idea might have been 
cooked up in the mind of some bureau- 
crat. In the first place, I know of no 
bureaucrat who has had anything to say 
about it before our committee. In the 
second place, does not the gentleman 
know this idea has been put forth by the 
most eminent members of the Republican 
Party, by such men as Charles Evans 
Hughes, Elihu Root, Theodore Roosevelt, 
John Hay, and most all of the important 
Secretaries of State on the Republican 
side? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. LEMKE. I realize that many hon- 
est and able men have been carried away 
by fancy, but I am not so much con- 
cerned with the dead. We are living in 
the living present. Today there is more 
need of caution, with 3,300,000 on the 
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Federal pay roll who can sway Members 
of Congress more than ever in the history 
of this Nation. I say, instead of relaxing 
in this matter, we should take a more 
firm grip and that the Congress of the 
United States should become a more de- 
liberate body than I have often witnessed 
it in action, We passed the slave bill 
here, and the Senate, by defeating it, 
saved up from becoming the laughing- 
stock of the Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has again 
expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. CARNAHAN]. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened for the past 2 days with 
profound interest to the numerous state- 
ments made here on the floor of the 
House dealing with a proposed amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution rela- 
tive to the making of treaties. These 
statements, both for and against the 


proposed amendment, have caused us to’ 


again think through the numerous ar- 
guments which have been debated dur- 
ing our entire national life. I have been 
impressed with the fair and sincere atti- 
tude of the Members who have spoken 
on this controversial issue. Certainly, it 
has not been a heated debate. It has 
been a cool and deliberate thought pro- 
voking consideration of a very potent 
issue. 

For years I have been, as an ordinary 
citizen, not too well satisfied with our 
treaty-making procedures. I am happy 
on this occasion to express my approval 
of this proposed amendment. I do not 
come before you with any pretentions of 
being an authority on international af- 
fairs. From the point of view of an 
average citizen, I favor this amendment. 

Tt is true that our method of approv- 
ing treaties was set up by the founding 
fathers, but like all the other provisions 
of the Constitution, it was not meant 
that treaty-making procedure should be 
static. Like all other provisions of the 
Constitution treaty-making procedure is 
subject to amendment. It was so de- 
signed by the framers of the Consti- 
tution. 

Let us remember that the Constitu- 
tion was the final result of numerous 
compromises, Among the membership 
of the Constitutional Convention there 
was a wide diversity of opinion. Opin- 
ions ranged all the way from liberal 
democracy to the idea of government by 
the few. It is only natural that under 
these circumstances many provisions 
were put into the Constitution to guard 
against rule by the masses. To me, the 
fact that the Constitution was the re- 
sult of many compromises and was and 
still is subject to amendment is the thing 
that makes it great. 

The Constitution has been amended 
21 times, and as a result of these 21 
changes it has certainly become more 
democratic than the original document. 
None of these 21 amendments have 
wrecked the ship of state. Then to me 
there appears to be no need to be afraid 
to approach the task of amending the 
Constitution when the common good 
calls for a change. 
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Rightfully we hold the Constitution in 
high esteem. Its provisions constitute 
our highest laws. It is the basis of our 
Federal Government. Yet we know that 
it is not perfect. We are not expecting 
it to ever reach perfection. We know 
that there were weak places in the origi- 
nal document. Such examples are nu- 
merous. The method of electing the 
President did not last very long. Now 
we are not entirely satisfied with the 
electoral college. Ten amendments were 
necessary before ratification was pos- 
sible. Advancement in the science of 
government has demanded changes 
which we have made. Now changed 
conditions demand an amendment re- 
garding our method of approving 
treaties. 

Our present method of ratifying 
treaties was conceived by those who did 
not believe that ordinary people were 
capable of complete self-government. 
They decided that treaty making was 
too complicated for the average citizen. 
Thus they placed treaty ratification in 
the hands of a small group, the Senators, 
who were not at the time elected by 
direct vote of the people. Also, at that 
time women were not allowed to vote. 
The election of Senators now by direct 
vote is, of course, more democratic than 
the original plan, but the procedure still 
leaves the average citizen quite removed 
from a voice in treaty making. 

Our treaty-making procedure was set 
up to fit a policy of national isolation. 
Doubiless many of the framers of the 
Constitution believed that treaty making 
should be seldom needed; therefore, they 
made it a tedious process which was 
easily rejected. Let us remember this 
fact, under our present set-up treaties 
are not easily made; they are easily re- 
jected. 

As has been pointed out here in these 
discussions, our legislative procedure in 
declaring, conducting, and concluding a 
war just does not hold together. Both 
Houses of Congress, by majority vote, de- 
clare war, appropriate funds to carry on 
the war, draft men to fight the war, vote 
taxes to pay for the war, and do most 
anything considered necessary to win the 
war; but after the shooting stops, one- 
third of the Senate, plus one, can tell us 
what kind of a peace we shall have, if any 
peace at all, The bungling of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty is an outstanding example 
of this antiquated procedure. The Sen- 
ate rejected the Versailles Treaty in 1919 
and thus left us in a state of war with 
Germany, hostilities being suspended 
by an armistice. A few years later, I 
believe in 1921, some sort of a treaty 
with Germany was signed. I wonder if 
any of us ever knew or heard of the pro- 
visions of that treaty. The cold facts 
in this case are, the Senate rejected the 
Versailles Treaty and no real treaty was 
ever signed. There was a statement 
made here in these discussions that there 
is no basis for comparing the legislative 
proceeding in declaring war with the pro- 
cedure for making peace, because wars 
are always emergencies, It is true wars 
are always emergencies, but I would like 
to add this thought: Perhaps an emer- 
gency calling for a declaration of war 
may be the direct result of our outgrown 
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methods of making peace. I am con- 
vinced that such was the case in the 
emergency which led to the declaration 
of. World War No. 2, 

I favor not only bringing the House of 
Representatives into the treaty-making 
process but also favor ratifying treaties 
by a majority vote. The will of the ma- 
jority should prevail. To require a two- 
thirds majority to accept a treaty but 
require only a one-third majority to re- 
ject the same treaty to me just is not 
democratic. Assume that all 96 of the 
Senators were present and planned to 
vote on a proposed treaty, 64 must vote 
for the treaty to make it effective, while 
33 voting against the treaty could reject 
it. A Senator favoring the treaty could 
cast one-sixty-fourth of the vote neces- 
sary for acceptance but his colleague in 
the next seat could cast one-thirty-third 
of the vote necessary for rejection. This 
procedure puts too much power into the 
hands of a small minerity. Just why 1 
opposition vote should equal 2 support- 
ing votes is hard to justify under a demo- 
cratic label. 

In the Senate today there are only a 
few Members who are representing their 
own State minority groups. Most Sen- 
ators represent their State majority 
group, Just why should we give such 
tremendcus minority power to Members 
of this legislative body who represent in 
most cases majority groups? 

Our treaty-making plan was estab- 
lished at a time and under conditions 
when fear of the masses was a powerful 
force. Now the condition is completely 
reversed. At the present time in our at- 
tempts to make a treaty the fear of the 
minority is our chief concern. We hope 
soon to be engaged again in the process of 
treaty making. We want a treaty and an 
international organization which will in- 
sure lasting peace. In this task just 
ahead, what is our problem? In pre- 
paring for peace our problem should be 
to write a treaty which will be accept- 
able to the majority. But in reality we 
will be forced to give undue considera- 
tion to writing a treaty which will be ac- 
ceptable to a Senate minority, at least 
the problem of writing a treaty which 
will not be rejected by a Senate minority. 

In the years just ahead we must sur- 
vive as a Nation in an international pat- 
tern. We will be required to deal freely 
with a fast-moving world. Other nations 
will be in a position to move and act 
quickly. They will be able to make quick 
decisions, If treaties continue to play a 
part in our international affairs then our 
treaty-making processes must be brought 
up to date. I fear that we will not be 
able to keep up with the international 
pace of tomorrow while still wearing the 
treaty-making hobbles of yesterday. 
Failure to improve our treaty-making 
procedure will mean that our interna- 
tional relationships will increasingly be 
carried on through joint resolutions or 
Executive agreements. In my opinion 
the passage of this proposed amendment 
to the Constitution would result in more 
satisfaction at home and increased con- 
fidence and efficiency abroad. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, after 
listening to some of the arguments 
against this extremely meritorious legis- 
lation I am more convinced than ever of 
the necessity for its passage. It is but 
natural that men will differ in their views 
and that there are two sides to every 
question, but, in this instance, the pre- 
ponderance of the demands for this 
legislation are so great that I view with 
alarm the expressions of even a small 
minority because, unfortunately, many 
of these arguments, and other views, will 
react on any treaty that may be agreed 
upon with even greater force than the 
arguments that are being used against 
the passage of this legislation which aims 
to eliminate all danger of giving one- 
third of the membership of the Senate 
the power to defeat the concurrence or 
approval of a treaty which, no doubt, will 
take weeks and months to negotiate on 
the part of the representatives of the 
many nations. Unfortunately, only a 
few days ago, the San Francisco Con- 
ference rejected the plea of Russia to 
postpone action on the request of the 
Fascist Argentine Republic for admission 
to the Conference, notwithstanding the 
fact that it has, since the inception of 
the war, aided and assisted the Axis 
Powers in every way. I stated in my 
speech yesterday that I regarded such 
action as not conducive to cooperation 
and good will, and stressed the need for 
fair play and openness of purpose on the 
part of all nations in working out nego- 
tiations that will have a tendency to 
bring about the adoption of as perfect an 
agreement as is possible for permanent 
peace. People everywhere are not only 
expecting but praying that their repre- 
sentatives will work to that end. 

Mr. Chairman, I, and all of us must 
realize and recognize that there is noth- 
ing perfect under the sun, and we all 
must acknowledge that any law or any 
treaty after all is a compromise, as may 
be truthfully said of our own Constitu- 
tion. We have in this country, as in 
every other country, men who strive to 
find flaws or technicalities and who will 
delight in placing a wrong construction 
on any action. There are others who 
harbor prejudices or have dislikes or who 
have unfriendly interests and who even 
distrust the sincere intentions of other 
countries. In view of these and many 
other reasons I feel that criticism of this 
bill which proposes to change the Con- 
stitution—which at the present time 
gives one-third of the Senate the power 


` to veto any tzeaties—is not to the best 


interests of our country and especially at 
this time when such extremely important 
matters are being considered. You will 
find that many will contend that Russia 
and on the other hand that Great Britain 
will obtain concessions that will place 
the United States at a disadvantage, 
others again will contend that Poland or 
France are unfairly treated. At this 
stage these assertions will serve to feed 
the German propaganda which will work 
overtime in attempting to disrupt the 
fair deliberations of the conference in 
working out an agreement for a per- 
manent world peace. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
this highly important question of world 
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peace should not be subject to the whim 
of a one-third minority. I have always 
entertained the view that the majority 
in all instances should rule and I feel 
that this resolution—which will give the 
Senate, as well as the House, a majority 
to pass on any treaties in the future—is 
not only justifiable but extremely im- 
portant and necessary. 

As I stated yesterday, the passage of 
this resolution will strengthen the hands 
of our President and the members of the 
commission who now, as in the future, 
will continue to represent us, and we 
should take affirmative action to fore- 
stall any possible enemies who might be 
opposed in using the arguments that 
there is no use in agreeing because they 
might question whether the Senate of 
the United States would approve or might 
again, unfortunately, refuse to agree. 
While Hitler and Mussolini are dead and 
the Nazis are on the verge of collapse, 
there are a great many deep students 
who express not only their fear but their 
conviction that the German war lords 
are already preparing for a third world 
war, and with their poisonous propa- 
ganda which they are capable of dissemi- 
nating they will find many Fascist—yes, 
Quislings—in other countries who will 
cooperate and aid them as they have 
heretofore in their oft-repeated efforts 
to control and enslave the world because 
of their conceit and their idea that they 
are a superior people with the old Ger- 
man proverb in their minds—Deutsch- 
land uber alles—which has been 
preached to them for centuries and em- 
planted, especially in the last 20 years, 
in the minds of the younger generations 
and which evidently cannot be eradi- 
cated. Consequently it is my honest and 
sincere belief that all those who feel that 
the hundreds of thousands of lives should 
not have been sacrificed in vain should 
demand and pray for a treaty that will 
assure to us and our future generations 
a permanent peace, 

Mr. Chairman, let us hope that there 
will be very few who will vote against 
the proposed legislation to change the 
method of approving treaties. Should 
this legislation by any chance fail of pas- 
sage, those responsible for it will regret 
it for the balance of their lives, as did 
those gentlemen who voted against the 
Versailles Treaty, which is responsible 
for this destructive war. I cannot stress 
too strongly the unfavorable reaction at 
the San Francisco Conference should it 
fail, and I appeal to the membership to 
vote for its passage. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr, HALE. Mr, Chairman, the neces- 
sity for the adoption of this amendment 
seems to me so pressing that I want to 
speak in its support. 

As has been stated in the course of this 
debate, the amendment involves two 
constitutional proposals: First, that the 
House become a partner with the Senate 
in the function of ratifying treaties; and, 
second, that the two-third rule be abro- 
gated in favor of a requirement of a 
simple majority in both Houses. There 
is no argument, at least in this body, 
about the wisdom of admitting the House 
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There is so much to recommend the 
change that I shall not bother to dis- 
cuss it, 

I shall deal only with what I con- 
sider the injustice of the two-thirds rule. 
The two-thirds rule means, of course, 
that a minority of the Senate, one-third 
of those present, at most 33 Members 
and at least 17, can block the ratifica- 
tion of any treaty. This always stacks 
the cards heavily against ratification. 
As everybody knows, it was this provision 
of our Constitution which kept us out 
of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
League of Nations and thus helped on, 
as many of us think, the present war. 

The tables on pages 8 to 13 of the hear- 
ings enumerate 85 treaties on which the 
Senate took no final action; 19, includ- 
ing the treaty of Versailles, which it re- 
jected; and 185 which it amended. This 
is by no means a negligible number. 

If it were to be presumed that those 
who represent the United States in the 
negotiation of treaties would be un- 
patriotic or unwise, then it might be 
reasonable to arm a minority of the 
Senate with power to frustrate ratifica- 
tion. But the presumption in my judg- 
ment should be the contrary. Surely 
the people who make our international 
contracts will not intend to sacrifice our 
national interest and if they do so blindly 
or stupidly cannot a majority of both 
branches of Congress be relied upon to 
save the country. 

There has been much talk in the de- 
bate that one-third of either branch of 
Congress can prevent the submission of 
a constitutional amendment, and one- 

. third can prevent the passage of a bill 
over the President’s veto. Therefore, 
some people say, let one-third block a 
treaty. 

Well, as far as amendments to the 
Constitution go, I for one would be will- 
ing to submit to the several States any 
amendment that commended itself to a 
majority in both branches. But even if 
I were not, I think there should be no 
such presumption against a treaty as 
there now is against a constitutional 
amendment. Why fetter our State De- 
partment in its dealings with foreign 
governments and give this country an 
international reputation of being im- 
pessible to deal with? 

Again I can see force in saying that a 
President ought to have enough voice in 
legislation to require a two-thirds ma- 
jority to thwart his expressed will. I 
think that a President should have some 
right to curb what he considers hostile 

_ or injudicious legislation. But how ab- 
surd it is to say, “Yes, you must have 
two-thirds of both branches to prevent 
the passage of legislation that a Presi- 
dent objects to, but only one-third of one 
branch to prevent the ratification of a 
treaty which he favors. 

The history of the two-thirds rule is 
set out in the report. The historical 
reasons for its existence have ceased to 
be operative. These reasons were not 
grounded in any political philosophy but 
mostly in State jealousies now happily 
outgrown. 

I have mentioned the bad record of 
our Senate in blocking useful and salu- 
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tary treaties. You have been reminded 
that it blocked the annexation treaty of 
Texas in 1844 and of- Hawaii in 1897. 
John Hay, a great Republican, if ever 
there was one, in a letter of August 5, 
1899, to Henry Adams exclaimed: 


A treaty of peace, in any normal state of 
things, ought to be ratified with unanimity 
in 24 hours. They wasted 6 weeks in wran- 
gling over this one, and ratified it with one 
vote to spare. We have five or six matters 
now demanding settlement. I can settle 
them all honorably and advantageously to 
our own side, and I am assured by leading 
men in the Senate that not one of these trea- 
ties, if negotiated will pass the Senate. 

I should have a majority in every case, but 
a malcontent third would certainly dish every 
one of them. To such monstrous shape has 
the original mistake of the Constitution 
grown in the evolution of politics. You must 
understand it is not merely my solution the 
Senate will reject. They will reject, for in- 
stance, any treaty whatever, on any subject, 
with England. I doubt if they would accept 
any treaty of consequence with Russia or 
Germany. The recalcitrant third would be 
differently composed, but it would be on 
hand. 


On another occasion he said that a 
treaty stood no better chance in the Sen- 
ate than a bull in the arena, 

George Haynes in his book, The Sen- 
ate of the United States, writes: 

In the Senate it heartens any tiny group 
having a direct interest adverse to a pending 
treaty to attempt by delays and bargaining 
to persuade enough colleagues to join them 
to make up a “recalcitrant one-third plus 
one.” Such an ad hoc bloc in our Senate 
can and does exercise a “pathological obstruc- 
tion” in the handling of our foreign rela- 
tions such as is exercised by so small a 


minority in no other legislative body in the 
world, 


Denna P. Flemming, in his book on 
The Treaty Veto of the American Senate, 
Says: 

The two-thirds requirement not only puts 
it in the power of the opposing party to 
sabotage our treaties, but it enables a small 
faction of the Senators to dominate the Sen- 
ate and the country when a crucial treaty is 
proposed. The group may be composed of a 
dozen confirmed radicals, or a handful of 
determined reactionaries, or, if a President 
has been long in office, of his personal ene- 
mies, men who have been crossed in pre- 
vious political campaigns or disappointed 
over the distribution of patronage. 


Many Members in the course of the 
debate have expressed the view that the 
veto power enjoyed by one-third of the 
Senate afforded protection to minority 
interests. Other instances of similar 
veto right in one-third of the Members 
are quoted from other documents such as 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. If I 
recall correctly, the Democratic National 
Convention once operated on a two- 
thirds rule, which was abandoned bê- 
cause it made nomination so difficult, 
Not a single instance has been cited by 
anybody of any public service rendered 
by the two-thirds requirement either in 
ratifying treaties or in any other field of 
government. To the extent that bad 
treaties may have failed of ratification, 
there is no evidence to show that they 
would not have been defeated by simple 
majorities. 

If a minority should be allowed to 
thwart the popular will, why choose a 
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minority of one-third. Why not one- 
fifth or-one-eighth or one-tenth? Some 
Members have gone so far as to instance 
the majorities required in impeachments 
or other criminal proceedings as if a 
treaty were on trial for its life, charged 
with a prior presumption of guilt, 

“I can really see no reason for a dis- 
tinction between treaties and statutes. 
I know it will be said that treaties are the 
supreme law of the land and that stat- 
utes are less important. But many 
treaties regulate comparatively minor 
matters like import duties in Zanzibar, 
the liquor traffic in Africa, while many 
statutes, such, for example, as the Selec- 
tive Service Act, determine the life and 
death of our people. Suppose one-third 
of the House could have vetoed selective 
service, where would we be? 

Let us remember that we here are not 
going to amend the Constitution. We 
are deliberating only on the submission 
of this question to the States in accord- 
ance with the familiar principles of the 
Constitution. I think the importance of 
the question warrants its being passed 
upon by our people. I will trust them to 
make a correct decision. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DOYLE]. 

Mr; DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I speak 
in support of the resolution. Ours is a 
representative democracy in which the 
people govern themselves; but they must 
do so under our form of government by 
entrusting to their representatives the 
administration of affairs of state, to rep- 
resentatives duly chosen by the people 
for that high purpose and responsibility. 
We, as elected representatives of the 
great American people in our respective 
congressional districts, hold office during 
the pleasure of the people who elect us. 
In effect, therefore, as representatives of 
the people, we are ordained to so act 
that there will be formed a more perfect 
union, and that domestic justice and 
tranquillity shall be assured; that the 
common defense, general welfare, and 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and pos- 
terity shall be guaranteed by us here in 
this House, legislating in such manner as 
to most reasonably assure these pro- 
nouncements in the preamble of our 
American Constitution. 

Our representative form of govern- 
ment has been proved sound in philoso- 
phy, and practice, for the American peo- 
ple. It is, therefore, incumbent upon us 


. to strengthen that form wherever pos- 


sible. I believe that the clear and ulti- 
mate result of the enactment of this reso- 
lution, and its approval by the people of 
the Nation, will be that the treaties 
thereafter made by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of a ma- 
jority of both Houses of Congress, will be 
more representative of the wishes of the 
people than the present system whereby 
treaties are made only by the President 
and only with advice and consent of two- 
thirds of the Senate concurring. Is it not 
desirable that the machinery and pro- 
cedures of government be made more 
representative of the people wherever 
this result can be soundly accomplished? 
Is there any Member of this House who is 
afraid or fearful of the American people 
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having more opportunity to express 
themselves on matters of national and 
international relationships? Is not the 
essence of this resolution that the Amer- 
ican people shall be given another and 
further opportunity to express their 
thinking and praying in the important 
field of international relationships? ‘The 
root of the proposal in this resolution 
grows from the manifest need of the 
American people having more opportun- 
ity to express themselves. This resolu- 
tion allows them to do it through their 
own State legislatures, so much closer to 
the people geographically and practically 
than we are in many respects. 

Increased, intelligent expression, of 
larger number of American people more 
frequently in national and international 
relationships is not only desirable, but it 
isimperative. Nor is the important mat- 
ter of international treaties beyond the 
comprehension of the intelligence of the 
American people. Who are we as repre- 
sentative of the American people, to feel 
justified in voting no on this resolution; 
thus denying the very people who elected 
us to represent them, an opportunity to 
themselves determine what their wishes 
are with reference to the making of 
treaties with other nations? Even if this 
resolution was unanimously approved by 
us it cannot become effective for any pur- 
pose, unless the American people them- 
selves also approve it. What fundamen- 
tal argument is there against us allowing 
the American people an opportunity to 
freely, fully, and intelligently discuss and 
determine this question for themselves 
through their legislatures. 

The approval of this resolution by us 
and its approval by the Senate, will sim- 
ply mean that the American people who 
have elected us as their representatives. 
will have an opportunity to themselves 
determine whether or not they want the 
present archaic method of ratifying 
treaties to continue or whether or not 
treaties with other nations are for a cer- 
tainty to be approved by the representa- 
tives of the majority of the American 
people. What fundamental argument is 
there against allowing a larger and more 
representative number of legislators rep- 
resenting the American people to also 
help make decisions? Is any Member 
of this House afraid of results if the 
American people, given an opportunity 
to vote on this resolution, approve it and 
write it into our Constitution by approval 
through their State legislatures? 

Contrary to the claim of the distin- 
guished gentleman a few minutes ago in 
stating that this resolution is a useless 
gesture. I believe it is never useless for 
- representatives of the American people 
to search out, whether it is more soundly 
democratic to do differently in matters 
of major legislation on treaties to the end 
that the people shall have more oppor- 
tunity to express their will upon their 
legislators. It is always useful to hon- 
estly debate in such search for more 
sound processes in governmental pro- 
ceedures. It is dangerous to deny reas- 
onable opportunity for popular expres- 
sion of sound public opinion. 

The argument advanced yesterday by 
one distinguished Member, that it would 
cause confusion in the thinking of the 
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people of his congressional district for 
them to be confronted at this time with 
this decision, does not apply to the peo- 
ple of the Eighteenth District of Cali- 
fornia, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. From there, I receive nothing but 
expressions of a high resolve to discuss 
and desire, and debate it fully and in- 


telligently. I believe this attitude fairly ` 


representative of the people of America. 
It is essential to our way of life and to 


.the preservation of our representative 


form of government, that the people be 
allowed every reasonable opportunity to 
express their thinking and praying in 
terms of making effective expression 
thereof. This resolution, if enacted by 
both Houses of Congress, gives the people 
this opportunity, through their State 
legislatures. To deny the people this 
opportunity will weaken the structure 
of our Government and tend to destroy 
interest and participation by the people 
in their own Government. Let the 
American people decide. They can be 
trusted to be sound when fully informed. 
I repeat, that it is more in keeping with 
our representative form of government, 
that this resolution be adopted and that 
its purpose be put into ultimate effect, if 
finally approved. The present two- 
thirds ratification system puts the power 
in the hands of a small group; in the 
hands of a possible minority, instead of 
the majority. One-third plus one Mem- 
ber of the smaller House of Congress can 
finally decide. It is, therefore, possible 
that only 17 Senators representing a pop- 
ulation of less than 5,000,000, could 
thwart the will of the majority of the 
people and of the States. It is nota fair- 
ly representative procedure in a repre- 
sentative form of government, when the 
international destiny of our Nation can 
be determined by the minority. 

Yesterday, it was also argued that we 
should not approve this resolution be- 
cause it would mean a change. But leg- 
islation sound in experience gained by 
trial and error. Yesterday, the Holy 
Bible was reverently referred to by a dis- 
tinguished gentleman who pleaded with 
us to not remove our present govern- 
mental landmarks, on account of the fact 
that our forefathers had established 
them. Nor is the fact that it is highly 
improbable that this amendment could 
be fully adopted as part of our Con- 
stitution by the time the Senate will be 
considering the first treaties to come be- 
fore them after the San Francisco Con- 
ference. 

I am not conscious that any man re- 
veres and cherishes the precepts of the 
Holy Word of God more than I do. But, 
I am also conscious of the fact that the 
Bible is imposed upon to prove or dis- 
prove most everything in the experiences 
of men. 

As to not changing this hazardous, 
time-worn and special-occasion-need 
provision of two-thirds ratification, 
which was placed in our Constitution to 
meet a special problem and condition, 
as so aptly and clearly stated by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee yesterday, and as set forth on 
page 2 of the committee’s report, as an 
active member of the bar for quite a few 
years, the argument against this reso- 
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lution on the grounds it would change 
things, is the time-worn argument 
against changing the status of the con- 
dition shown to once exist—and likewise 
the argument in favor of precedent and 
all those customary objections, which 
fall by the wayside by their own weight 
of inapplicability to the real points of 
issue. 

As I read history, it is recorded that 
argument was presented by our fore- 
fathers in other fields of human endeavor 
that the Thirteen Colonies could never 
be united, and that education of all the 
children of our Nation was a ridiculous 
notion; that slavery of human beings 
should not be destroyed, because it was 
divinely approved; and that no gentle- 
man would ever adjudicate a controversy 
or quarrel with an enemy excepting at 
a distance of 40 paces with a pistol; and 
it was a physical impossibility for a ma- 
chine made by man to ever fly. What 
we have done in the way of willingness 
to discover, to adopt, and to improve 
processes in the world of physics, science, 
medicine, industry, and education we 
must be willing to do in the field of legis- 
lative processes, with regard to inter- 
national treaties. This resolution goes 
to the essence of that willingness, or a 
lack of it by this legislative body. 

I do not especially speak against hard- 
headed realism in this debate—for we 
must all be realistic. I do not speak for 
idealism alone in this debate; yet a Na- 
tion without idealism is lost. But, gen- 
tlemen, as surely as we sit in ourseats of 
responsibility in this House, we are sit- 
ting in the presence of a world transition 
in the relationships of people and people’s 
governments and of epochal changes in 
the mutual relationships of those govern- 
ments one to the other. We must keep 
step with that world progress. We must 
raise our eyes to the level of the neces- 
sities of human experience in this new 
world neighborhood. Our legislative 
horizon must be widened to include the 
fact that our major legislation also has 
an immediate reaction in a neighborhood 
of nations. 

My last few words may not at first 
seem to be directed to the essence of this 
debate. I submit a list of all the inter- 
national conferences between the Na- 
tions of the world for the last 5 years, 
stating the date, the participants, the 
plaee of the meeting, the purpose there- 
of, anc estimated results. In this, I have 
had the very able and thorough-going 
assistance of our great Congressional Li- 
brary reference staff. I thank them for 
their invaluable aid. I include them as 
part of my remarks because, gentlemen, 
each such meeting was a step in the path- 
way to enduring world peace, Each such 
meeting, was a footstep on the upward 
trail to world peace, instead of world 
plunder. Each such international con- 
ference has been another footprint in 
the pathway of mankind to world se- 
curity, world health, world sufficiency, 
world good will and neighborliness. Each 
such international conference, is an in- 
delible footprint in a pathway now well 
worn and now clearly defined to the end 
that wars shall cease. I direct your at- 
tention to this list included in my 
remarks of today, I believe it will 
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strengthen your hearts and spirits in 
support of the proposition, that nothing 
yet known in our national experience, 
should deter us from our high resolve 
that our Nation under God shall do its 
full duty to the end that the neighbor- 
hood of nations presently being dis- 
missed at San Francisco for world peace 
and world security shall become a reality 
at the earliest possible date. 


FOOTSTEPS ON THE PATHWAY TO ENDURING PEACE 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES PERSONALLY AT- 
TENDED BY PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


(Listed by Congressional Library at request 
of Congressman CLYDE Dor Le, Eighteenth 
District, California) 

1. Date: December 1, 1936. 

Place: Buenos Aires. 

Participants: Foreign Ministers of all the 
pan-American nations, 

General subject: Discussed the strengthen- 
ing of political, economic, military, and in- 
tellectual ties between the American nations. 

2. Date: August 10, 1941. 

Place: Atlantic Ocean aboard the Augusta 
and Prince of Wales. 

Participants: Roosevelt and Churchill, 

General subject: Atlantic Charter. 

3. Date: Decemter 22, 1941, 

Place: Washington, D. C. 

Participants: Roosevelt and Churchill. 

General subject: Declaration of the United 
Nations. 

4. Date: June 18, 1942, 

Place: Washington, D. C. 5 

Participants: Roosevelt and Churchill, 

General subject: Preparation of strategy 
for the invasion of north Africa. 

5. Date: January 14, 1943. 

Place: Casablanca, north Africa. 

Participants: Roosevelt and Churchill. 

General subject: Unconditional surrender. 

6. Date: May 11, 1943. 

Place: Washington, D. C. 

Participants: Roosevelt and Churchill. 

General subject: Talks probably dealt with 
the war in the Pacific. 

7. Date: August 11, 1943. 

Place: Quebec, Canada. 

Participants: Roosevelt and Churchill, 

General subject: Allied command and 
strategy. 

8. Date: November 22, 1943. 

Place: North Africa (announcement made 
from Cairc). 

Participants: Roosevelt, 
Chiang Eai-shek. 

General subject: Pacific war strategy. 

9. Date: November 238, 1943. 

Place: Teheran, Iran. 


Churchill, and 


Participants: Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Stalin. 
General subject: Allied command and 
strategy. 


10. Date: December 4, 1943. 

Place: Cairo, Egypt. 

Participants: Roosevelt, Churchill, and M. 
Ismet Inounu. 

General subject: Allied strategy with par- 
ticular reference to British-Turkish alliance, 

11. Date: September 11, 1944. 

Place: Quebec, Canada. 

Participants: Roosevelt and Churchill. 

General subject: Allied command and 
strategy mainly concerning the Pacific. 

12. Date: February 5, 1945. 

Place: Yalta (in the Crimea). 

Participants: Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Stalin. 

General subject: Planned the defeat, oc- 
cupation, and control of Germany; the Pol- 
ish-Russian borders; and the policies regard- 
ing liberated Europe. Called a United Na- 
tions Conference and arranged for regular 
consultation between the Foreign Secretaries 
of the Big Three, 
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PRINCIPAL INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES IN 
WHICH THE UNITED STATES HAS PARTICIPATED, 
1940-APRIL 1945 


Second meeting of the Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs of the American Republics for 
Consultation Under the Inter-American 
Agreements of Buenos Aires and Lima, Ha- 
bana, Cuba, July 21-30, 1940. 

Inter-American Maritime Conference, 
Washington, D. C., November 25-December 
2, 1940. 

International wheat meeting, Washington, 
D. C, July 10 to August 3, 1941, October 14, 
1941, and April 22, 1942, 

Third meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, January 15 to 28, 1942. 

Inter-American Conference on Systems of 
Economic and Financial Control, Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 30 to July 10, 1942; 

Meeting of representatives of the United 
States and British Governments to consider 
the refugee problem, Hamilton, Bermuda, 
April 19-29, 1943. 

United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture, Hot Springs, Va., May 18 to 
June 8, 1943. 

‘Three-Power Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters, Moscow, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, October 19 to 30, 1943. 

First session of the Council of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, Atlantic City, N. J., November 10 to 
December 1, 1943. 

The Cairo Conference of Prime Minister 
Churchill, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek, 
and President Roosevelt, November 21 to 24, 
1943. 

The Teheran Conference of Prime Minister 
Churchill, Prime Minister Stalin, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, November 24 to December 1, 
1943. 

The Cairo Conference of Prime Minister 
Churchill, President Inonu, and President 
Roosevelt, December 4 to 7, 1943. 

Meeting of the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission, Barbados, British West Indies, 
March 21 to 30, 1944. 

Conference of Ministers of Education of 
the Allied Governments, London, England, 
convened April 5, 1944, 

Twenty-sixth session of the International 
Labor Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., April 20 
to May 12, 1944. 

United Nations Monetary and Financtal 
Conference, Bretton Woods, N. H., July 1 to 
22, 1944. 

Inter-Allied Shipping Conference, London, 
Engiand, July 19 to August 5, 1944. 

Conversations on International Organiza- 
tion, Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, D. C.: 
First phase; United Kingdom, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, United States of Amer- 
ica, August 21 to September 28, 1944. Second 
phase: China, United Kingdom, United States 
of America, September 29 to October 7, 1944. 

Second session of the Council of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Septem- 
ber 16 to 26, 1944. 

Conference on European Inland Transport, 
London, England, October 10 to —, 1944. 

International Civil Aviation Conference, 
Chicago, Ill., November 1 to —, 1944. 

Crimean Conference, in the Crimea, Febru- 
ary 5-11, 1945. 

Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace, Mexico City, February 22- 
March 8, 1945. 

Conference of Allied Nations on Dumbarton 
Oaks, San Francisco, Calif., April 25, 1945. 

Second Meeting of the Ministers of the 
American Republics for Consultation Under 
the Inter-American Agreements of Buenos 
Aires and Lima: ? 


1 American Delegations to International 


Conferences, etc., fiscal year ended June 30, 
1241, pp. 1-6. 
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1. Date: July 21-30, 1940, 

2. Place: Habana, Cuba. 

8. Participants: All the members of the 
Pan American Union: Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

4. Objectives; To deal with neutrality, pro- 
tection of the peace of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and economic cooperation. 

5, Results: Resolutions were adopted deal- 


* ing with the suppressing and preventing of 


any activities directed from abroad against 
domestic institutions; the obtaining of re- 
spect for the security zone; the setting up of 
a collective trusteeship over colonial pos- 
sessions of non-American powers in case of 
their attempted transfer to another non- 
American power, when the territory in ques- 
tion is located in the Americas (Act of Ha- 
bana); a broad statement of policy with re- 
spect to inter-American economic coopera- 
tion; and the Inter-American Financial and 
Economic Advisory Committee was asked to 
prepare plans for the orderly marketing of 
surpluses, for the development of commodity 
production and marketing agreements and 
arrangements, increasing consumption in the 
American republics, and for the promotion 
of mutually beneficial trade among the Amer- 
ican nations. 

Inter-American. Maritime Conference 
(called by the Inter-American Financial and 
Economic, Advisory Committee) ;? 

1, Date: November 25 and December 2, 
1940, 

2. Place: Washington, D. C. 

3. Participants: 21 American republics; 
also representatives of steamship companies, 
steamship conferences, and Government de- 
partments and agencies were in attendance 
in a consultative capacity. 

4. Objectives: To deal with transportation 
of commerce between American nations, ef- 
fect of war on shipping of Americas, tourist 
and passenger travel, ocean freight-rate prob- 
lems, port dues, pooling of freights, national 
merchant marines, possibility of reducing 
cost of government shipping, and considera- 
tion of suggestions for a continuing procedure 
for dealing with shipping problems of the 
Americas. 

5. Results: 12 resolutions and recommenda- 
tions were approved and submitted to the 
Committee which called this Conference. 
These resolutions and recommendations 
dealt with the matters for which the Confer- 
ence was held and which are listed in the 
previous column. 

International wheat meeting‘ (resumed 
from meeting at London, in January 1939, of 
the International Wheat Advisory Commit- 
tee): 

1. Date: July 10-August 3, 1941. 

2. Place: Washington, D, C. 

3, Participants: Argentina, Australia, Can- 
ada, United Kingdom, United States, 

4. Objectives: To consider international 
trade in wheat and the wheat-surplus prob- 
lem, 

5. Results: Provision for the establishment 
of an ever-normal granary and a large pool 
of relief wheat. Agreement on the part of 
the four exporting countries on positive 
measures to control production. Agreement 
on interim measures pending conference of 
nations interested in international trade in 
wheat. International Wheat Council pro- 


2American Delegations to International 
Conferences, etc., fiscal year ended June 30, 
1941, pp. 6-9. 

*Department of State Bulletin, 5: 23, 116; 
6: 582, 670. 
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vided for interim provision of wheat for war- 
Stricken areas. Pending further conference, 
agreement to terminate 2 years from cessa- 
tion of hostilities. 

International wheat meeting‘ (same): 

1. Date: October 14, 1941. 

2. Place: Washington, D. C. 

3. Participants: (Same; plus a member of 
the International Wheat Advisory Commit- 
tee.) 

4, Objective: Resume discussions, 

5. Results: (See first and third confer- 
ences.) 

International wheat meeting‘ (same): 

1. Date: April 22, 1912.5 

2. Place: Washington, D. C. 

8. Participants: (Same.) 

4. Objective: Conclusion of discussions for 
the time being. 

5. Results: International Wheat Council 
provided for interim provision of wheat for 
war-stricken areas. Pending further confer- 
ence agreement to terminate 2 years from ces- 
sation of hostilities (see first conference). 

Third meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics: 

1. Date: January 15-28, 1942. 

2. Place: Rio de Janeiro. 

5, 3. Participants: The 21 American repub- 
cs. 

4. Objectives: To consult on measures for 
the common defense of the nations in- 
volved.* 

5. Results: Resolution on the general na- 
ture and objective of commercial and finan- 
cial controls to be established in the hemis- 
phere against fifth column encroachments 
operating in advance of the Axis military 
forces,’ including cutting off for the duration 
of the present hemispheric emergency all 
commercial and financial intercourse between 
the Western Hemisphere and the nations 
signatory to the Tripartite Pact and the ter- 
ritories dominated by them. Recommenda- 
tion of Inter-American Conference on Sys- 
tems of Economic and Financial Control. 

Inter-American Conference on Systems of 
Economy and Financial Control: ê 

1. Date: June 30—July 10, 1942. 

2. Place: Washington, D. C. 

3. Participants: The 21 American Re- 
publics. 

4. Objective: To further solidarity, the 
maintenance of independence, and preserva- 
tion of the Americas as the citadel of human 
liberty. 

5. Results: (Not recorded.) 

United States and Britain Consider Refu- 
gee Problem.” 

1. Date: April 19-29, 1943. 

2. Place: Bermuda. 

3. Participants: United States and Great 
Britain. 

4, Objectives: To consider the refugee prob- 
lem, and further relief measures. 

5. Results: Recommendations made and 
adopted providing for removal of refugees 
from neutral countries where possible; co- 
operation when not possible; refugee havens; 
necessary financial measures; intention to 
provide for repatriation upon termination 
of hostilities; and some measures confidential 
to remain confidential as long as aid to enemy 
might be involved. Some recommendations 
have been and are being put into effect. 


‘Department of State Bulletin, 5: 23, 116; 
6: 582, 670. 

‘List from Department of State on Inter- 
national Conferences in L. C. Apr, 7, 1945, 

* Department of State Bulletin 7: 581. 

"Idem. 

$ Department of State Bulletin 7: 580. 

*Department of State Bulletin, 8: 259, 333, 
351, 456. 
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United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture :” 

1. Date: May 18-June 3, 1943. 

2. Place: Hot Springs, Va. 

3. Participants: The United Nations. 

4. Objective: To consider the goal of free- 
dom from want in relation to food and agri- 
culture, 

5. Results: Declaration of belief in achieve- 
ment of goal and recommendations concern- 
ing: (1) Interim and permanent commissions 
to carry out further recommendations; (2) 
diets and nutritions; (3) nonfood products; 
(4) production and long- and short-term 
periods; (5) agricultural credit; (6) con- 
serving land and water resources; (7) farm 
labor and land tenure; (8) cooperative move- 
ments; (9) occupational adjustments in 
rural populations; (10) international secu- 
rity; (11) economy of abundance; (12) inter- 
national commodity arrangements; (13) 
wider food distribution; (14) marketing; (15) 
fish and marine products. 

Three Power Conference Foreign Ministers, 
Moscow (also known as the Tripartite Con- 
ference in Moscow): 

1. Date: October 19-30, 1943. 

2. Place: Moscow, Russia. 

3. Participants: United States, Great Brit- 
ain, U. S. S. R. 

4. Objective: To bring into even closer har- 
mony the cooperation already existing be- 
tween the United States, British, and Soviet 
Governments in the efforts to defeat the 
Nazis and establish a just and lasting peace. 

5. Results: Agreement on machinery for 
military cooperation between the three coun- 
tries. Collaboration planned for period after 
ending of hostilities. Agreement to estab- 
lish Advisory Council concerning Italy, which 
would include the French. Declarations on 
proposed independence of Austria; on pun- 
ishment of war criminals. 

Source: Department of State Bulletin, 9:- 
271, 307 (1943). 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (council) first session: + 

1, Date: November 10-December 1, 1943, 

2. Place: Atlantic City, N. J. 

3. Participants: Forty-four nations: Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation, Greece, Gua- 
temala; Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, India, Iran, 
Iraq, Liberia. Luxembourg, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Nor- 
way, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippine 
Commonwealth, Poland, Union of South 
Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
United Kingdom, United States of America, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia, Denmark.” 

Observers: Combined Civil Affairs Commit- 
tee of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. Eco- 
nomic, Financial, and Transit Department of 
the League of Nations, International Labor 
Office, United Nations Interim, and Commis- 
sion on Food and Agriculture. Health Sery- 
ice of the League of Nations. 

4, Objective: Definite agreements provid- 
ing for action on relief and rehabilitation 
of civilian populations after liberation by 
the armies. 

5. Results: Establishment of an inter- 
national service organization for the relief 
and aid after liberation by the army of civil- 
ian populations. Pledge of support and con- 


1 United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture. Final Act and Section Reports, 
Washington, 1943 and Department of State 
Bulletin 8: 546. 

u First session of the council United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion Atlantic City, N. J., 1943, 

“The Honorable Henrik de Kauffman, 
Minister of Denmark to the United States, 
attended the session in his personal capacity, 
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tribution by each member Government. Fi- 
nancial aid to be contributed by all nations 
except those invaded. Principal flelds of 
operation: food, clothing, health, displaced 
persons, agricultural and industrial rehabil- 
itation. 

Cairo Conference of Churchill, Chiang 
Kai-shek, and Roosevelt: * 

1. Date: November 21-24, 1943. 

2. Place: North Africa.“ 

3. Participants: United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and China 

4. Objective: Military and political dis- 
cussion. 

5. Results: Statement issued concerning 

of war against Japan: 

(1) Restraint and punishment of Japan; 

(2) No gain and no territorial expansion 
intended; 

(3) Japan to be stripped of all islands in 
the Pacific and all other territories which she 
has acquired since 1914. 

(4) Restoration to China of Manchuria, 
Formosa, and the Pescadores. 

(5) Korea to be free and independent. 

(6) Unconditional surrender of Japan. 

Teheran Conference “—Churchill, Stalin, 
Roosevelt; 

1. Date: November 24—December 1, 1943. 

2. Place: Teheran, Iran. 

3, Participants: United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and Soviet Union. 

4. Objective: To discuss the common pol- 
icy of the three participants, as to war and 
peace. 

5. Results: Agreement reached on timing 
and scope of military operations. “Further 
amended the friendship and cooperation be- 
tween [the] respective countries.” De- 
struction of German armies, U-boats, and war 
plants declared. Tyranny to be wiped out. 

Cairo Conference “—Churchill, Inonu, and 
Roosevelt. 

1. Date: December 4-7, 1943, 

2. Place: Cairo, Egypt. 

3. Participants: United States, Turkey, 
United Kingdom (Soviet Union by letter). 

4. Objective; Strengthen friendship of the 
four countries. 

5. Results: Reviewed general political sit- 
uation. Reaffirmation of traditional rela- 
tions of friendship between Turkey and the 
three other powers. 

Anglo-American Caribbean Commission $ 

1. Date: March 21-30, 1944. 

2, Place: Bridgetown, Barbados, 
West Indies. . 

3. Participants: Puerto Rico, Virgin Is- 
lands, Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, Windward Is- 
lands, Leeward Islands, and the Bahamas, 
the Netherlands and Canada sent observers, 

4. Objectives: Recommendations for co- 
operative program to rebuild economic, so- 
cial, and health conditions in American and 
British possessions in the Caribbean area; 
primarily matters pertaining to labor, agri- 
culture, housing, health, education, social 
welfare, finance, economics, and related sub- 
jects. Activities to include close coopera- 
tion with all adjacent regions. 

5. Results: Commission formed and an ad- 
visory body to act as technical adviser in the 
fields of agriculture, fisheries, forestry, nutri- 
tion, public health and medicine, industries, 
building and engineering problems, and in 
the field of social sciences. Still in early 
stages but has found method, approach, and 


British 


* List of International Conferences, U. S. 
Department of State. 

“Department of State Bulletin 9: 393 
(1943). 

*Department of State Bulletin 9: 410 


38 United States Department of State Bul- 
letin 10: 37, 384; 11: 877 (1944). 
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institutions for regional cooperation. Re- 
port accepted and endorsed by Territories, 

Arranged for supply of laborers from the West 
Indies to United States for agricultural work 
and food processing. 

Conference of Allied Ministers of Education 
in London: ” 

1. Date: April 1944. 
1944. 

2. Place: London. 

8. Participants: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Greece, Luxembourg, The Nether- 
lands, Norway, Poland, Yugoslavia, and Great 
Britain. 

- Observers: China, India, U. S. S. R., United 
States,” Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Union of South Africa. 

4. Objectives: Concerned with restoration 
of intellectual and educational resources de- 
stroyed by the Axis. Aid to liberated coun- 
tries to include: 

(1) Restocking books, eclentifc equip- 
ment, and other teaching aids; 

(2) Assistance in training foreign students 
in American institutions; 

(3) Assistance in reestablishing essential 
library facilities; and 

(4) Assistance in recovering educational 
and other cultural materials looted by Axis. 

5. Results: Draft of constitution for a 
United Nations organization for educational 
and cultural reconstruction to be forwarded 
to allied and associated governments for 
adoption. Machinery set up for exploratory 
studies and recommended action. Commis- 
sions have acted in many cases, including 
establishment of Inter-Allied Book Center 
Committee with building housing collections 
already made, 

Twenty-sixth International Labor Confer- 
ence: 2% 

1. Date: April 20, 1944, to May 12,1944, | 

2. Place: Philadelphia. 

8. Participants: Forty-four nations. 

States represented by full tripartite dele- 
gations: United States of America, Argen- 
tina, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
British Empire, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, Egypt, France, Greece, India, Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Panama, 
Peru, Poland, Sweden, Union of South 
Africa, Yugoslavia. 

Composition of governing body: Govern- 
ment seats: 

Permanent: United States of America, 
Belgium, Canada, China, France, Great 
Britain, India, Netherlands. 

Temporary: Brazil, Chile, Greece, Mexi- 
co, Norway, Peru, Poland, Yugoslavia. 

4. Objectives: (1) Future policy, program, 
and states of the International Labor Organ- 
ization; (2) Recommendations to the United 
Nations for. present and postwar social policy. 
This second item addresses itself to the war 
against poverty. 

5. Results; Adopted a series of resolutions 
and a declaration concerning the mitigation 
of poverty and unemployment, the danger 
of them to prosperity and security, including: 
(1) “Philadelphia Charter” concerning aims 
and purposes of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. 

(2) Recommendations adopted on: (a) in- 
come security; (b) social security for the 
armed forces; (c) medical care; (d) social 
policy in dependent territories; (e) employ- 
ment in transition between peace and war; 
(f) organization of employment services; 
(g) national planning of public works, 


Convened April 5, 


Department of State Bulletin, 10: 293, 
302, 413, 434; 11: 602. 

“The U. S. Government is not a member 
of the Conference in the strict interpretation 
of the Department of State, but participates 
in its work and contributes to expenses. Per- 
sons sent were spoken of as “delegates.” 

** Department of State Bulletin, 11: 258; 
10:316, 482, 514, 517. 
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(3) Resolution adopted on economic poll- 
cies for the attainment of social objectives. 

(4) Resolution on constitutional practice. 

(5) Resolution on social insurance in the 
peace settlement. 

United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference: 

1. Date: July 1-22, 1944. 

2. Place: Bretton Woods, N. H. 

3. Participants: Forty-four nations:** Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, the French Del- 
egation, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Iceland, India, Iran, Iraq, Liberia, Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Poland, Union of South Africa, U. S. S. R., the 
United Kingdom, the United States of Amer- 
ica, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

4. Objectives: To work out methods which 
would do away with economic evils, the com- 
petitive currency devaluation, and destruc- 
tive impediments to trade. 

5. Results: The Conference, representing 
nearly all the peoples of the world, agreed on 
establishment of a permanent international 
body, the International Monetary Fund, with 
powers and resources adequate to perform 
the tasks assigned to it. Agreement reached 
on powers, resources, and additional obliga- 
tions. Agreement reached on establishment 
of a permanent international body to in- 
crease the volume of foreign investment, 
through normal business channels, for the 
purposes of providing a portion of capital 
necessary for reconstruction and develop- 
ment; this establishment to be called the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development.“ 

Inter-Allied Shipping Conference; * 

1. Date: July 19-August 5, 1944. 

2. Place: London. 

3. Participants: Belgium, Canada, Greece, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, United 
Kingdom, United States, French Committee 
of National Liberation. Observer: Denmark, 

4. Objectives: To discuss arrangements to 
insure the continued availability of their 
tonnage resources for all purposes of those 
nations in the changed circumstances antici- 
pated during the latter phases of the war. 

5. Results: Existing machinery for control 
of ships’ employment is to be adjusted to 
implement a declaration that provision for 
shipping for all military and other tasks re- 
lated to completion of the war in Europe and 
the Far East, and for supplying all liberated 
areas was accepted as the common responsi- 
bility of the nations participating except 
the French, whose shipping remains at the 
disposal of the United Nations. 

Dumbarton Oaks; conversations on inter- 
national organization: 

First phase: 

1. Date: August 21-September 28, 1944. 

2. Place: Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, 
D. C. 

3. Participants: United Kingdom, U. S. S. 
R., United States. 

4. Objectives: To discuss an international 
organization for peace and security. 

5. Results: Recommendations for the es- 
tablishment of a general international organ- 
ization, submitted to the governments of the 
nations represented. Proposals being dis- 
cussed publicly. 

Second phase: 

1. Date: September 29-October 7, 1944. 

2. Place: Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, 
D. C. 

3. Participants: China, United Kingdom, 


and United States of America. 


a Department of State Bulletin, 11: 114 
(1944). 

2 Idem, 

3 Department of State Bulletin, 11: 157 
(Aug. 13, 1944). 
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United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (second session) : * 

1. Date: September 16-26, 1944. 

2. Place: Montreal. 

3. Participants: Same as first session except 
for the following omissions and additions: 

French Committee of National Liberation, 
Denmark. 

Additions: Provisional Government of the 
French Republic. 

Observers: Same as first session except 
for the following omissions: Combined Civil 
Affairs, Committee of the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Additions: Intergovernmental Committee 
on Refugees, the Danish Minister in Wash- 
ington Advisers. 

4. Objectives (see first session): To deter- 
mine problems which arose between ses- 
sions, 

5. Results: Resolutions forecasting admin- 
istrative action. Annual budget of $11,500,- 
000, approved and new fund required of each 
member, Government health aspects em- 
phasized. Missions dispatched to a number 
of countries for various purposes. 

International Conference on European In- 
land Transport: 

1. Date: October 10 to —, 1944. 

2. Place: London. 

8. Participants: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Greece, Luxemburg, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Polond, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, U. S. S. R., Yugoslavia. 

4. Objectives: To discuss arrangements re- 
garding inland transport in continental Eu- 
rope after the liberation and occupation of 
various territories in Europe. 

5. Results: Not recorded. 

International Civil Aviation Conference: 

1. Date: November 1-December 7, 1944, 

2. Place: Chicago. 

3. Participants: * Afghanistan, Australia. 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, 
India, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Para- 
quay, Peru, Philippine Commonwealth, Po- 
land, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Syria, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United 
Kingdom, United States of America, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 

Observers: The Danish Minister to the 
United States and the Thai Minister to the 
United States. 

4, Objectives: * Establishment of provi- 
sional world route arrangements as a basis 
for international air transport services by the 
appropriate countries, with necessary grants 
of land and transit rights. 

(2) Establishment of an interim council 
to act as clearinghouse and advisory agent 
during interim pericd, 

(3) Principles for permanent international 
aeronautical body, and a multilateral avia- 
tion convention, Establishment of commit- 
tees or routes, technical matters, constitu- 
tion, ete, 

5. Results: 7 

(1) Drafting of a general air-navigation 
and air-transport convention, 

(2) Preparation of comprehensive annexes 
on 12 technical subjects. 

(3) Provision for an interim organization 
to function until the organization provided 
for in the over-all convention is established. 


*U.N.R.R.A., organization, aims, progress, 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., 1944. 

3 Over 50 nations, the largest number par- 
ticipating in any world conference in recent 
years, Department of State Bulletin, 11: 834 
(December 31, 1944). 

* Department of State Bulletin, 11: 299 
(September 17, 1944). 

37 Ibid., 11: 843 (December 31, 1944). 
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(4) A multilateral agreement granting 
transit rights, and a multilateral agreement 
granting commercial entry as well as transit 
rights. 

(5) Various resolutions on other aspects of 
aviation, including private air law. 

Convention drawn up and sent to President 
of the United States, March 5, 1945. 

Crimean Conference: * 

1. Date: February 5-11, 1945. 

2. Place: In the Crimea. 

3. Participants: Great Britain, 
States, and U. S. S. R. 

4. Objectives: Discussion of the defeat of 
Germany, occupation of Germany, reparation 
by Germany, United Natlons Conference dec- 
laration on liberated Europe, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, and unity for peace as for war, 

5. Results: Comprehensive agreement 
reached on arrangements for protection, 
maintenance, and repatriation of prisoners 
of war and civilians of the British Common- 
wealth, Soviet Union, and United States lib- 
erated by Allied forces. (See also objectives.) 

Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace: 

1. Date: February 22-March 1945. 

2. Place: Mexico City. 

3. Participants: Twenty American repub- 
lics (all except Argentina), 

4. Objective: To discuss problems of war 
and peace. 

5. Results: 

(1) The Act of Chapultepec obligating 
these nations to consult whenever an act 
of aggression is committed or threatens, 

(2) Deploring of Argentina’s absence and 
reaffirmed belief in solidarity of the nations 
of America. 

(3) Economic charter of the Americas. 

(4) Declaration of reorganization, consol- 
idation and strengthening of the inter- 
American system. 

(5) Resolution to transmit to the nations 
invited to the San Francisco Conference the 
reports of the views of the American repub- 
lics concerning the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 


United 


(6) Resolutions on a permanent military 
agency, war crimes, and elimination of sub- 
versive activities, control of armaments, 
social principles, etc. 

Conference of Allied Nations on Dumbar- 
ton Oaks. 

1. Date: April 25, 1945. 

2. Place: San Francisco, Calif. 

3. Participants: Allied Nations. 

4. Objective: To discuss the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals for establishment of a gen- 
eral international organization for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, 
upon which representatives of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet 
Union, and China reached agreement during 
the Conference at Dumbarton Oaks in the 
United Ftates, concluding October 7, 1944. 


LIST OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES IN WHICH 
THE UNITED STATES HAS PARTICIPATED, 1940- 
JUNE 30, 1941 


Second Inter-American Radio Conference, 
Santiago, Chile, January 18-26, 1940. 

Eighty-ninth session of the Governing 
Body of the International Labor Office, Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, February 3-5, 1940. 

Fifth Pan American Congress of Archi- 
tects, Montevideo, Uruguay, March 4-9, 1940. 

First Inter-American Congress on Indian 
Life, Patzcuaro, Michoacan, Mexico, April 14- 
24, 1940. 

Fourth Pan American Conference of Na- 
tional Directors of Health, Washington, D. C., 
May 1-8, 1940. 


35 Crimean Conference, 79th Cong., Ist sess., 
Senate Doc. No. 8, Feb. 12, 1945, Washington, 
1945. 

* Department of State Bulletin 12:192; 
273, 233, 393. Legislative reference report of 
L. Manross of March 20, 1945. 
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Meeting of the Permanent Committee of 
the International Office of Public Health, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 6, and 9, 1940. 

Eighth American Scientific Congress, 
Washington, D. C., May 10-21, 1940. 

Twenty-fifth session of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations on the Traffic 
in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs, 
Geneva, Switzerland, May 13-17, 1940. 

Fifteenth General Assembly of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 
Italy, May 20-24, 1940. 

Second Pan American Congress of Com- 
mercial Agents, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, May 
25-June 1, 1940. 

Second meeting of the Inter-American 
Union of the Caribbean, Ciudad Trujillo, 
Dominican Republic, May 31-June 6, 1940, 

Second meeting of the Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs of the American Republics for 
Consultation Under the Inter-American 
Agreements of Buenos Aires and Lima, 
Habana, Cuba, July 21-30, 1940. 

Inter-American Maritime Conference, 
Washington, D. C., November 25-December 
2, 1940. 

North American Regional Radio Engineer- 
ing Meeting, Washington, D, C., January 14- 
30, 1941. 

Second Pan American Conference of 
Endocrinology, Montevideo, Uruguay, March 
5-8, 1941. 

Third General Assembly of the Pan Amer- 
ican Institute of Geography and History, 
Lima, Peru, March 30-April 8, 1941. 

Third Meeting of the Inter-American 
Union of the Caribbean, Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti, April 22-29, 1941. 


LIST OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES IN WHICH 
THIS GOVERNMENT HAS PARTICIPATED FROM 
JULY 1, 1941, THROUGH NOVEMBER 1, 1944 


International Wheat Meeting, Washington, 
D. C., July 10 to August 3, 1941, October 14, 
1941, and April 22, 1942, 

International Assembly of Surgeons, Mex- 
ico, D. F., Mexico, August 10 to 14, 1941. 

Fourth Pan-American Highway Congress, 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico, September 15 to 24, 
1941. 

Second Inter-American Travel Congress, 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico, September 15 to 24, 
1941, 

Ninetieth session of the governing body 
of the International Labor Office, New York, 
N. Y., October 25 to 29, 1941, and November 
5, 1941. 

Conference of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, New York, N. Y., October 27 to 
November 5, 1941. 

Third meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, January 15 to 28, 1942. 

First Pan-American Congress of Mining 
Engineering and Geology, Santiago, Chile, 
January 15 to 23, 1942. 

Meeting of the Inter-American Defense 
Board, Washington, D. C., inaugural session, 
March 30, 1942. 

Meeting of the emergency committee of 
the governing body of the International 
Labor Office, London, England, April 15, 1942. 

Eighth Pan-American Child Congress, 
Washington, D. C.. May 2 to 9, 1942. 

Inter-American Conference of Police and 
Judicial Authorities, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
May 27 to June 9, 1942. 

Twelfth session of the Joint Maritime 
Commission of the International Labor Office, 
London, England, June 26-30, 1942. 

Inter-American Conference on Systems of 
Economic and Financial Control, Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 30-July 10, 1942. 

Second Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture, Mexico, D. F., Mgxico, July 6- 
16, 1942. 

Eleventh Pan-American Sanitary Confer- 
ee de Janeiro, Brazil, September 7- 
18, 1942, 
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Inter-American Congress on Social Plan- 
ning, Santiago, Chile, September 10-16, 1942. 

Meeting of representatives of the United 
States and British Governments to consider 
the refugee problem, Hamilton, Bermuda, 
April 19-29, 1943, 

United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture, Hot Springs, Va., May 18-June 
3, 1943. 

Conference of Ministers and Directors of 
Public Education, Panama, Panama, Septem~- 
ber 27-October 4, 1943. 

First Inter-American Demographic Con- 
ag Mexico, D. F., Mexico, October 12-21, 


ara E E Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters, Moscow, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, October 19-30, 1943. 

First session of the Council of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, Atlantic City, N. J., November 10- 
December 1, 1943. 

The Cairo Conference of Prime Minister 
Churchill, Generalissimo Kai-shek, 
and President Roosevelt, November 21-24, 
1943. 

The Tehran Conference of Prime Minister 
Churchill, Prime Minister Stalin, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, November -December 1, 
1943. 

The Cairo Conference of Prime Minister 
Churchill, President Inonu, and President 
Roosevelt, December 4 to 7, 1943. 

Ninety-first session of the governing body 
of the International Labor Office, London, 
England, December 16 to 20, 1943. 

Fourth American Congress of Teachers, 
Santiago, Chile, December 26 to 31, 1943. 

International Whaling Conference, Lon- 
don, England, January 4, 13, 19, 31, 1944. 

Meeting of the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission, Barbados, British West Indies, 
March 21 to 30, 1944. 

Conference of Ministers of Education of the 
Allied Governments, London, England, con- 
vened April 5, 1944. 

Twenty-sixth session of the International 
Labor Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., April 20 
to May 12, 1944. 

Ninety-second session of the governing 
body of the International Labor Office, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (meeting concurrently with the 
twenty-sixth session of the International 
Labor Conference). 

Fifth Pan-American Conference of Na- 
tional Directors of Health, Washington, D. C., 
April 24 to 29, 1944. 

First Pan-American Congress on Crimi- 
nology, Santiago, Chile, May 29 to June 3, 
1944 

United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference, Bretton Woods, N. H., July 1 to 
22, 1944. 

Inter-Allied Shipping Conference, London, 
England, July 19 to August 5, 1944. 

Conversations on international organiza- 
tion, Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, D. C.: 

First phase: United Kingdom, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, United States of 
America, August 21 to September 28, 1944. 

Second phase: China, United Kingdom, 
United States of America, September 29 to 
October 7, 1944. 

Caribbean Land Tenure Symposium, Maya- 
guez, Puerto Rico, August 23 to 31, 1944. 

Second session of the Council of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Septem- 
ber 15 to 26, 1944. 

Conference on European Inland Transport, 
London, England, October 10 to —, 1944. 

International Civil Aviation Conference, 
Chicago, Ill., November 1:to —, 1944. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Rees]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I hesitate at this late hour to discuss the 
legislation before us that provides for 
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an amendment to the Constitution 
whereby the House and Senate may ap- 
prove treaties by a majority vote. Per- 
sonally, I feel this legislation has been 
brought to the House at a rather in- 
opportune time. The other body has 
indicated it will not consider this legis- 
lation. Of course we understand the ac- 
tion of thet body should not control our 
decisions with respect to any legislation. 
Nevertheless, in view of that situation, I 
believe it would be better if the consider- 
ation of this legislation were postponed 
for a while at least when it may have the 
deliberation to which it is entitled. Mr. 
Chairman, we have so many problems 
confronting the Congress that need our 
attention now. Questions that involve 
the destiny of our country, problems re- 
lating to our attitude toward foreign 
countries, problems concerning the mem- 
bers of our armed forces. It would be 
well to consider this resolution when the 
House is in a more deliberate frame of 
mind. ` 

It has been suggested this resolution if 
passed by both House and Senate could 
be crowded through the State legislatures 
within a pericd of 2 or 3 months. I 
hardly think that is possible. I am not 
sure that it should be handled so 
promptly even if the legislatures of the 
States were strongly for it. I am sure 
their members would want to take a little 
time to consider such an important and 
far-reaching problem. 

Now I call your attention particularly 
to the fact that this resolution provides 
for only a majority vote. It means 4 
majority vote of the members present. 
In view of that circumstance the votes of 


only a few States can approve or disap- + 


prove treaties that have been submitted. 
For example, there are 425 Members in 
this House. If only 300 Members vote, 
which is three-fourths of the member- 
ship 5 States could determine whether 
a treaty is to be ratified or not. For ex- 
ample, the total votes of California, Illi- 
nois, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania 
could ratify or reject a treaty under such 
conditions. If you will add 5 more 
States and include Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Michigan, Indiana, and Texas, 
vou will haye 226 votes It is possible 
that 10 or a dozen States may deter- 
mine whether or not a treaty is approved. 
If it should happen that the approval 
of a treaty were under consideration 
when only a few more than a quorum 
were present, if can be seen that under 
this resolution 4 or 5 States voting 
together could approve or reject a treaty. 
It is suggested, of course, that Members 
of the House are likely to be present, 
and we may not have the situation I 
have suggested. But even then 10 or a 
dozen States can approve or reject a 
treaty if they see fit to do so. It might 
be well to remember we are voting on a 
measure that is not temporary, but once 
adopted cannot be rescinded except in 
the same manner as the process of pass- 
ing an amendment. I call your atten- 
tion further that in considering this 
important measure not too many of the 
Members have been even present during 
these sessions. 

To safeguard the situation to some ex- 
tent at least, I shall submit at the proper 
time an amendment to provide that a 
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majority vote shall consist of a majority 
of all Members elected to the House, 
This amendment will help considerably. 

Mr. Chairman, there is an important 
difference between passing statutory law 
and approving a treaty. Statutory law 
affects only the people of this country 
and can be repealed if Congress chooses 
to do so, but when a treaty is ratified 
or approved it binds your country in an 
agreement with a foreign power. It 
would ke moct difficult to rescind it with- 
out disruption unless the foreign power 
agreed. If you were going to amend the 
Constitution in Congress, you would not 
do it by majority vote present, but you 
are supporting legislation to permit an 
agreement between countries by a ma- 
jority of those who happen to be present, 

Mr, Chairman, the country is very 
jittery on this very day, this very hour. 
These are crucial times in the history of 
our country and the history of the world. 
In the middle of these important matters 
you ask that this legislation be adopted 
after only a comparatively few hours of 
consideration. If it would in any-wise 


` affect the agreements that may be 


reached in San Francisco, it would be a 
different story, but it will in no wise 
affect any terms or understanding that 
may be reached between ourselves and 
other countries in this parley. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said many 
times that Congress can declare war by 
majority vote and should, therefore, ap- 
prove treaties by a majority vote. Let it 
be understood that Congress, although 
it can declare war, cannot, under the 
Constitution or under this amendment, 
stop it after it gets started. It is our 
soldiers, our sailors, the members of the 
armed forces who sacrifice their lives 
to bring an end to war. Unfortunately 
Congress in all of its wisdom never has 
been able to stop war once it got under 
way. It is the flower of our manhood, 
the maimed, the wounded, the dead, and 
all who offered their last full measure 
of devotion who have won our wars. 
Whether this legislation is enacted or 
not will not determine the question of 
permanent peace in the world. The 
ratification of a treaty comes after terms 
have been agreed to after deliberations 
and agreements of representatives of the 
nations involved. Whether this legisla- 
tion is passed will not change the situa- 
tion as to the outcome of this war or 
the peace to follow. Permanent. peace, 
a just and lasting peace for which people 
have hoped and prayed, will come when 
representatives of peace-loving nations 
of the world take their places around the 
council tables, supported by the people 
whom they truly represent, and who will 
demand of their representatives that a 
mutual agreement and understanding 
be reached based upon fair dealing and 
justice among the nations. There must 
also be a definite realization that the 
world cannot stand another war; that 
another conflagation would mean the 
annihilation of the human race. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minfites to the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. MERROW]. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairmen, my 
interest in this measure goes back over a 
long period of time. I first discussed 
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this subject on the floor of the House on 
the 20th of November 1944, Since then 
I have broadcast on this measure to the 
Nation twice, once on the 8th of Decem- 
ber and once on the 17th of April. On 
last Monday, April 30, I addressed the 
House cn the eve of this debate giving the 
reasons why I believe we ought to adopt 
this resolution at once. I have received 
letters from all sections of the country 
voicing approval of this much needed 
change in the Constitution of the United 
States. I am convincec from the re- 
sponse that I have had on this proposi- 

ion that the people wish the adoption of 
this amendment to the Constitution. If 
we heed the voice of the people, we will 
pass House Joint Resolution 60 by far 
more than the required two-thirds vote 
and give the States an opportunity to 
decide through their State legislatures 
whether or not they wish this to become 
a part of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

It has been asserted on this floor again 
and again during the last 2 days that we 
are not going to amend the Constitution 
in time to have any effect on the Confer- 
ence at San Francisco. I am not so cer- 
tain of that. If the House would heed 
the voice of the people and the Senate 
would do the same, the amendment 
could be presented to the State legisla- 
tures in a very short time. Some of the 
State legislatures are in session and 
others could be called into special session. 

In fact, the Constitution could be 
amended within a pericd of a few 
months. The last amendment was 
adopted within a period of 10 months. 

Let us admit for the sake of argument 
that it cannot become part of the Con- 
stitution in time to affect the charter of 
the United Nations being written at San 
Francisco. Let me emphasize, the 
charter of the United Nations being 
written in San Francisco is only the be- 
ginning of the effort to establish a per- 
manent and lasting peace. During the 
next 15 or 20 years there will be many 
treaties and many agreements imple- 
menting the charter of the United Na- 
tions. These treaties and agreements 
will have to be passed upon by the legis- 
lative body of this country and if we 
retain the two-thirds rule, then these 
treaties and agreements over the next 15 
or 20 years will be subject to the veto 
power by one-third plus one of the United 
States Senate. 

It has been said that it is a futile ges- 
ture for the House to act, because the 
Senate is not going to do anything about 
it. I have often said that just because 
the Senate has indicated it is gcing ona 
sit-down strike, as far as acting upon 
constitutional amendments is concerned, 
for the duration, it is no reason for the 
House to go on a sit-down strike. This 
is an extremely important measure. .We 
should act independently of the Sen- 
ate. If we listen to the voice of the peo- 
ple and pass this amendment, perhaps 
the Senate will some day realize that the 
public wants it. The Senate must be 
blasted loose from its position of en- 
trenched power. This is not a futile 
gesture, as some have emphasized. This 
amendment is coming sooner or later. 
Treaty making must be placed on the 
same basis as statute making. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I cannot let this 
opportunity pass and this general debate 
cease without paying my regards to the 
very excellent effort the distinguished 
gentleman from New Hampshire has 
made in connection with this proposal. 
He has been active in his sponsorship of 
the measure. He has carried the case 
over the radio and through the press to 
the people. He has been a very vigorous 
and effective advocate of this consti- 
tutional change. I feel that those people 
in New Hampshire who have the same 
feeling about the matter as the gentle- 
man—and I understand the Legislature 
of New Hampshire has memorialized the 
Congress to take this action—should be 
very proud of the excellent showing the 
gentleman from New Hampshire has 
made in connection with this proposal. 

Mr. MERROW. I thank the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. He has been very 
active in his fight for this amendment 
and’ has given a great deal of time, 
thought, and effort to it. 

It has been said again and again that 
because we have two-thirds provisions 
with reference to other matters we 
should retain the two-thirds vote as far 
as treaty ratification is concerned. It 
seems to me that the other situations re- 
quiring a two-thirds vote are not analo- 
gous. This issue should be considered on 
its merits, and just because we have a 
two-thirds requirement in other in- 
stances is no reason for retaining the 
two-thirds rule as far as ratification of 
treaties is concerned. 

The United States has taken a position 
of world leadership in this war. We will 
have to continue our leadership in the 
postwar period if we are to exercise our 
influence in establishing a just and last- 
ing peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire has 
again expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Patrick]. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, we are 
just coming to the time in the United 
States when we are going to have more 
treaties than we ever expected to have. 
We can vote to make a war, we can vote 
as to which of the population must fight 
that war. Many of those must die by the 
act of this Congress. We can pass on the 
conduct of our fellow citizens, and that 
action often determines whether a man is 
a free man or a felon. We of the House 
form the initiative as the revenue-rais- 
ing arm of the Nation, and yet we cannot 
even pass on an agreement between our- 
selves and another nation. Why? Be- 
cause in the making of the form of gov- 
ernment, the experience of 150 years 
which we now have had not been had. 
That is the only reason that obtains. 

I have here some of the notes from 
Madison's Journal of the Constitutional 
Convention. 
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Edmund Randolph’s third proposition, 
as will be seen from page 68 of that jour- 
nal, a proposition advanced on the 31st 
of May 1784, was that the National Leg- 
islature have two branches. His fourth 
proposition was that the first branch of 
the National Legislature be elected by the 
people. This was on the same day . The 
House of Delegates, or the present-day 
House of Representatives, was to be the 
first body, and the Senate the second 
body. 

As shown by this same page of the 
journal, Roger Sherman, of Connecti- 
cut—and I quote the language of the 
journal: 

Mr. Sherman opposed the election by the 
people, insisting that it ought to be by the 
State legislatures. The people he said im- 
mediately, should have as little to do as may 
be about the Government. They want in- 
formation and are constantly Mable to be 
misled. 


Still referring to page 68, Elbridge 
Gerry, of Massachusetts, followed im- 
mediately. He is quoted as saying: 

The evils we experience flow from the ex- 
cess of democracy. The people do not want 
virtue but are the dupes of pretended patri- 
ots * * * they are daily led into the 
most baneful measures and opinions by the 
false reports circulated by designing men 
* + +, He said he had been a Republican 
heretofore, was still a Republican but had 
been taught by experience the danger of the 
leveling spirit. 


If that has not been voiced by the op- 
ponents of this measure, especially by my 
good friend from North Dakota, then I 
cannot fairly interpret the character of 
the debate. 

Again referring to pages 78 and 79 of 
the Journal I read: 

Mr. Mason, of Virginia, followed Mr. Gerry 
and argued strongly for an election of the 
larger branch by the people. 


I quote the following from page 80: 

Mr. James Madison, of Virginia, observed 
that in some of the States one branch of the 
legislature was composed of men already re- 
moved from the people by an intervening 
body of electors * * * he wished the 
expedient resorted to only in the second 
branch of the legislature and in the execu- 
tive and judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment. 


He tried to get the Senate and the ex- 
ecutive and judicial branches removed 
from the people as far as he could. 

It is that spirit they had to fight then 
that has brought us this procedure now 
of having treaties completed by the 
Senate. 

I read now from page 81 of the 
Journal: 

The committee proceeded to the fifth reso- 
lution, that the second (or senatorial) 
branch of the National Legislature are to be 
chosen by the first branch. Mr. Spaight of 
North Carolina contended the second branch 
ought to be chosen by State legislatures, 
So moved— 


And you know the result. 

Mr. Randolph, Mr. Mason, and Mr. 
Gerry opposed to the end the motions 
bringing action near to popular vote. 

I go now to the Federalist, the Dawson 
edition, No. 61 of the series appearing on 
page 428 in this book. The author of the 
Federalist, one of our best-known Amer- 
icans, stated this: 
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The propriety of these distinctions is ex- 
plained by the nature of the senatorial trust 
which, requiring greater extent of informe- 
tion and stability of character, requires at 
the same time, that the Senator should have 
reached a period of life most likely to sup- 
ply these advantages. 


From page 429 I quote the following: 


It is equally unnecessary to dilate on the 
appointment of Senators by the State legisla- 
tures. Among the various modes which 
might have been devised for constituting 
this branch of the Government, that which 
has been proposed by the convention is prob- 
ably the most congenial with public opinion. 


Still a part of the sixty-first issue of the 
Federalist, and found at page 432 of the 
Dawson edition appears the following: 

Thirdly. Another defect to be supplied by 
a Senate lies in a want of due acquaintance 
with the objects and principles of legisla- 
tion. It is not possible that an assembly 
of men called for the most part from pur- 
suits of a private nature, continued in ap- 
pointment for a short time, and led by no 
permanent motive to devote the intervals 
of public occupation to a study of the laws, 
the affairs, and the comprehensive inter- 
ests of their country, should, if left wholly 
to themselves, escape a variety of important 
errors in the exercise of their legislative 
trusts. 


That was the body of thought out of 
which rose the proposition permitting 
the Senate alone, and not the Senate and 
House, to determine matters of treaty. 
A treaty is an agreement between this 
country and some other nation and be- 
comes the supreme law of the land. The 
courts must take cognizance of a treaty 
regardless of any State law existing in 
the various jurisdictions. 

Why cannot the people be permitted 
through their Representatives to deter- 
mine these matters? This body, as the 
representatives of the people, is the 
greatest representative force found on 
this earth. We do not come here to serve 
for a couple of months in a year and then 
go home as Congress did at its begin- 
ning. The Congress now has become a 
real lawmaking body. There are in this 
House, according to my count, 241 Mem- 
bers who have faced the people each 2 
years for 6 years, which is the length of 
a Senate term, and each expects to serve 
at least 2 years longer. If there is any 
place where a man is able to put his ear 
to the breast of humanity and hear his 
heart beat it is right here. If there is 
any place on earth that is constantly 
sounding the sentiment and voice of the 
people it is this group here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, since 
that is true and since this is the Na- 
tion that has found it, since this is the 
Nation that has found that way and 
manner of having a lawmaking body it 
should use that body in its business 
among neighbor nations. Surely it is 
the nearest to the people, it is the most 
representative, it is the greatest true 
sentiment-finding body in the world, and 
should have participation at this time 
in the making of treaties when more 
treaties are coming across the table than 
ever before. We should pass on them 
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for the people who elect us to office. The 
Senate needs us. The people need us. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 
Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 
The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bates of Kentucky, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion House Joint Resolution 60, propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States relative to the making 
of treaties, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that on Friday, May 4, 
1945, immediately after disposition of the 
legislative business on the Speaker’s desk 
and at the conclusion of any other 
special orders I may be permitted to 
address the House for 1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday, 
May 7, 1945, after disposition of business 
on the Speeker’s desk and at the con- 
clusion of any special orders heretofore 
entered I may be permitted to address 
the House for 1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STARKEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the re- 
marks I made today a compilation par- 
tially furnished me by the Congressional 
Library of dates and places of interna- 
tional conferences and meetings. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection te 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 2 minutes today 
after the other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 


There was no objection. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HILL asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Rec- 
orp and include an address by William 
B. Ziff, appearing in the Miami Daily 
News of April 15. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record in two instances; to 
include in one a resolution adopted by 
the Chattanooga Lion’s Club, and in the 
other an address delivered by Mr. S. R. 
Finley, of Chattanooga. I have an esti- 
mate from the Public Printer that the 
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cost of printing the address will be $182. 
I ask unanimous consent, notwithstand- 
ing the cost, that it may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who have spoken on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 60 be given permission to revise and 
extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. JONKMAN] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I was informed by a gentleman en- 
gaged in British foreign trade that the 
United Kingdom is really out in earnest 
after current, but especially post-war, 
foreign trade. He said British salesmen 
were accorded high priorities on pass- 
ports and visas; in fact, the British Gov- 
ernment made it a point to get them to 
any place or country where they could 
find a market and get some business. 
Not only that, but while it is difficult to 
get pound sterling to take out of the 
country, these British salesmen out after 
orders were liberally supplied with ster- 
ling to secure business. 

American exporters, he told me, were 
not so well treated by our administration. 
They are not permitted passports to 
places where they believe they could find 
markets; in fact, they are hampered, if 
not hamstrung, by bureaucratic obstruc- 
tion instead of receiving Government co- 
operation. 

Now, I had heard rumors of this dis- 
couragement to our exporters seeking 
foreign business before. But the picture 
he drew of specific instances of British 
go-getters for foreign trade in various 
places, and all of them well supplied with 
sterling, was revealing. 

Britain, with her traditional business 
sagacity, sound insight, and foresight, 
knows that creation of jobs presupposes 
production, and that production presup- 
poses a market or markets, and the cre- 
ation of markets requires a selling or- 
ganization. Hence, the activity and 
cooperation of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in helping to create and facilitate 
this selling organization in the markets 
of the world. The British know full well 
that in peacetime no successful producer 
or manufacturer is worried about being 
able to produce. His great worry and 
quest is to create, find, and establish mar- 
kets for his products. His sales organi- 
zation is the barometer of success. 

The British policy was well stated by 
Winston Churchill a few weeks ago when 
he said: 

At the head of our mainmast we fly the flag 
of free enterprise. We are determined that 
native genius and the spirit of adventure and 
of risk taking, in peace as in war, shall bear 
our fortunes forward, finding profitable work 
and trade for our people, and that good, 
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thrifty housekeeping, both national and pri- 
vate, shall sustain our economy. 


Everyone would think that the bureau- 
crats who are dictating our economy, 
and are pledged to provide 60,600,000 
postwar jobs, would show this same ap- 
preciation, and help create foreign mar- 
kets. Especially is this true when we 
consider their concern about extension 
and expansion of the reciprocal trade 
agreements in their quest for foreign 
trade as an absolute essential to those 
jobs. But no—our exporters are not per- 
mitted to go abroad, at least not freely, 
because the bureaucrats do not feel that 
it is necessary. They have different con- 
cepts for creating markets to fit our pro- 
duction and absorb its output. They al- 
ways have had a different conception 
than the British. 

They have from the beginning of their 
reign in 1933 realized that there is a re- 
lation between production, and a market 
for that production; that they should at 
least balance; that if there is undercon- 
sumption so the market does not absorb 
the production, stagnation sets in. 

In the beginning of their reign in 1933, 
therefore, they conceived the novel idea 
of balancing the market with production 
output, that is, in farm products, by re- 
ducing production to fit the market in- 
stead of increasing the market to absorb 
production. So, with the one-third of 
the world out of jobs, ill-fed, ill-housed, 
and underclad, they killed off one-third 
of the little pigs and plowed under one- 
third of the cotton and other crops, 
These little pigs did not go to market, 
they went in the cold, cold ground. 

This, of course, helped to balance pro- 
duction with the market somewhat, but 
strange to say, it did not eliminate the 
one-third unemployment, ill-fed, ill- 
housed, and. underclad; so they had to 
resort to deficit financing, subsidies, re- 
lief rolls, the W. P. A., the P. W. A., the 
C. C. C., and N. Y. A., and other make- 
shifts, until the scourge of war came to 
their rescue. Those were the days when 
it was said that we could stand a debt 
of $40,000,000,000 with reasonable safety, 
although we had increased our indebted- 
ness to sixty-five billions with this fal- 
lacious economic theory when we en- 
tered the war. 

Then, as we entered the war, the New 
Deal bureaucrats propounded another 
theory of markets. It was not new. In 
fact, they probably borrowed it from 
Diocletian, the Roman Emperor, who 
used it about 300 A. D., to throw the then 
world into chaos and darkness for a 
thousand years. It is called “price con- 
trol.” The objective is meritorious but 
their theory of it is again pathetic. 

This theory is to freeze certain and 
numerous prices of commodities, but not 
allof them. To freeze all of them would 
be too practical and consistent. Also, 
it would take something akin to sales- 
manship. They keep down the legiti- 
mate businessman’s market selling price, 
but let his cost prices go up, forcing him 
out of the market and out of business, 
With a tremendous potential market in 
reaching distance, with consumers will- 
ing to pay a few cents more to cover his 
costs and a reasonable profit in a legiti- 
mate market, the little-businessman can- 
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not go to market. Like the little pigs, 
he can go in the cold, cold ground for all 
the bureaucrats care. The black market 
will take over his business, wreck price 
control, and force the public to buy at 
profiteer prices in this market created by 
the bureaucrats. Those of us who do not 
like the black market, and that takes in 
most of us, can go without goods and 
without a market. 

But now the New Deal bureaucrats 
have a new theory for markets and for 
balancing markets with production to 
create 60,000,000 jobs. Their faces are 
red when we mention the killing of the 
little pigs and plowing under of crops 
and the doctrine of scarcity. For just 
as vociferously as the New Deal bureau- 
crats a few years ago shouted the doc- 
trine: of scarcity they now shout from 
the housetops the philosophy of plenty 
and even throw in a bottle of milk for 
every inhabitant of the entire world, 
whether they like milk or detest it. 

And you may well ask, what has been 
added, what have the New Deal bureau- 
crats found that swings them to this 
opposite extreme after their dismal fail- 
ure of the first experiment. Well, they 
have discovered that wonderful, intan- 
gible, incomprehensible something called 
unlimited, inexhaustible national credit. 
Our debt limit is now three hundred bil- 
lion, which just about equals our.national 
wealth, real and personal. We have 
already spent five-sixths of it. In less 
than a year we will have spent all of it, 


the entire accumulation and inheritance , 


of a hundred and fifty years. We will 
have a mortgage plastered on everything 
we own and have little more than our 
earning power and cash in pocket left, 
But that doesn’t phase the bureaucrats 
one particle. With the same naiveness 
in which they killed the little pigs they 
now say our potential wealth is a dozen 
trillions of dollars, which makes every 
man, woman, and child worth eighty- 
three thousand. Why then should the 
individual worry about his picayune 
share of the national debt? It is only 
a paltry two thousand, and besides he 
owes it to himself. That is why he is 
paying high income taxes. Now, why 
should the bureaucrats trouble to create 
a sales organization to secure such for- 
eign markets for our production when 
they can create, produce, and buy those 
markets with Government credit? 

At the time the House passed the bill 
to extend lend-lease for another year I 
called attention to an agreement just 
executed at that time with the French 
Government. This agreement was for 
the sale of goods in the amount of 
$2,575,000,000 under lend-lease, with the 
proviso that if and when the war in 
._Europe stopped, it would be fulfilled 
nevertheless, but on 28% years’ credit. 

I made the observation at that time 
that with the outlook for an early cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Europe, this agree- 
ment had all the earmarks of an agree- 
ment for postwar rehabilitation and 
reconstruction in France, under the 
guise of present-war lend-lease aid. 
This was the very thing that the House, 
in an amendment to the extension bill, 
was seeking to prohibit and prevent. It 
was further contended by me that there 
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was danger that the French agreement 
would be a precedent for other postwar 
aids already talked of, in the amount of 
six billion for Russia, five billion for the 
United Kingdom, five billion for China, 
with, of course, various amounts for 
other nations. 

My apprehensions of that day seem 
not to have been without foundation, for 
last week I read of another such agree- 
ment, this time with Belgium, having 
been consummated by our State Depart- 


ment under the provisions of lend-lease. 


Once more I claim that this also is a 
circumvention of law and an expendi- 
ture of the taxpayers’ money without 
authority of law. I base this statement 
not only on the nature of the goods 
agreed to be sold and for which credit 
will be extended, but on admission be- 
tween contracting parties, namely, the 
United States and Belgium, that such is 
the case. As I have repeatedly said, 
these articles are agreed to be sold osten- 
sibly under section 3 (c) of lend-lease, 
but consist of the following civilian sup- 
plies of 30-year credit: 

Raw materials_....-.-..-...... 

Food. 


Agricultural supplies. 
Clothing, footwear, and shoe re- 


pair materials__...... -- 5,000,000 
Medical supplies_. ------. 1,500,000 
Short-life equipment for indus- 

trial and transport facilities 

used in war production___..- 77, 000, 000 


But, in addition to the materials them- 
selves being identified as civilian goods, 
let us See what the representatives of the 
two Government put in writing with ref- 
erence to the agreement on the day it 
was consummated. The Belgian Ambas- 
sador, in a formal communication to our 
Secretary of State, said: “First. It is the 
understanding of my Government that 
the agreement does not apply to arms 
and munitions, and that arms and muni- 
tions now or hereafter provided to my 
Government will be supplies, on a 
straight lend-lease basis, under the 
agreement of June 16, 1942, between our 
two Governments on the principles ap- 
plying to mutual aid.” 

It is clear from this paragraph that 
there are two categories of goods: de- 
fense articles—arms and munitions 
which will continue to be furnished un- 
der lend lease—and other or civilian 
goods which form the substance of the 
agreement of April 18, 1945, under sec- 
tion 3 (C), and that these are plainly 
civilian supplies for postwar rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction or relief. 

If there is any doubt about it, let us 
examine the reply of our Secretary of 
State to the communication of the Bel- 
gian Ambassador from which the above 
paragraph is taken. Mr. Stettinius says 
in the negotiations: 

At the time of Mr. Acheson's letter, no non- 
military supplies were being provided by my 
Government to your government as straight 
lend lease. Now, however, our two govern- 
ments have concluded an agreement under 
section 3 (C) of the Lend Lease Act under 
which this Government will furnish non- 
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military supplies as straight lend-lease aid 
to your government to the extent provided 
therein. 


From the foregoing facts it is perfectly 
clear that the administration is doing 
just what I said in the well of this House 
when we extended: lend-lease they ap- 
parently were doing; and that is to pro- 
vide goods to European governments for 
postwar rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion under the guise that they are defense 
articles. Of course, this circumvention 
can be accomplished more plausibly 
while the war in Europe is still on, and 
the bureaucrats are making the best of 
this opportunity. 

It may well be asked why should we 
furnish goods to France on 30-year 
credit in the amount of $2,575,000,000, 
when France has gold on deposit in the 
United States in the amount of $1,700,- 
000,000. And why should the bureau- 
crats extend credit to Belgium for 39 
years when she has on deposit in this 
country $732,000,000 in gold? Not pri- 
marily to help the stricken nations of 
Europe with relief, rehabilitation, and re- 
construction. If such were the primary 
or only purpose, they would be guilty of 
squandering and embezzling the peoples’ 
money for an unauthorized and unlawful 
purpose, and they should be removed 
from office, and the Attorney General 
should prosecute them for embezzlement. 

The American people have generously 
subscribed to U. N. R. R. A., to Army re- 
lief, and will be asked to underwrite the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the stabilization fund, 
and other agencies for these purposes. 

No, the answer is, as I said before, that 
the bureaucrats have discovered that the 
United States has an inexhaustible 
credit—they still have about thirty to 
thirty-five billions of lend-lease appro- 
priations unspent—and that they can 
disregard finding markets for cash, or 
cash available for purchases, and literally 
buy orders by agreeing to pay for the 
goods themselves, and then giving them 
to the foreign governments on these 
long-term credits, with complete indif- 
ference as to whether they are ever paid 
for. 

It is pretty soft to secure orders for 
two and a half billions and three hundred 
twenty-five millions by a simple stroke of 
the pen, and this, of course, is for the 
general welfare of the American people 
in an emergency. Why have a sales or- 
ganization when we have such super- 
duper salesmen? This is in effect the 
same boondoggling policy which we pur- 
sued after the First World War when 
we sank over $7,000,000,000 in credits 
merely to secure orders and markets 
from European governments. But there 
is not a single paying or constructive job 
in all such volumes of business. 

Of course, there are many Americans 
who do not share this optimism and this 
delusion that our credit is inexhaustible. 
They feel that some day there will be a 
reckoning and date for payment of the 
tremendous indebtedness now being in- 
dulged in through bureaucratic spending. 
When that day comes, they know that 
under the present program the American 
people will not go to market, they will 
have no markets. 
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I believe it is high time that cognizance 
is taken and a stop put to this squander- 
ing and embezzling of what is after all 
the people’s hard-earned tax or bond 
money. It is high time that econom- 
ically we take a leaf out of Britain's book 
and say with Winston Churchill: 

At the head of our mainmast we fly the 
flag of free enterprise. We are determined 
that native genius and the spirit of adven- 
ture and of risk taking, in peace as in war, 
shall bear our fortunes forward, finding prof- 
itable work and trade for our people, and 
that good, thrifty housekeeping, both na- 
tional and private, shall sustain our economy. 

VICTORIES IN ITALY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes.- 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I know the House and the 
country feel profound gratitude to Gen. 
Mark Clark and Field Marshal Sir Harold 
Alexander for their victories in Italy that 
have brought about the surrender today 
of the Germans in Italy. There were 25 
German divisions involved. They may 
well be proud of their success. 

I had an opportunity to see in October 
the great difficulties of the valorous men 
who were fighting under the Fifth Army 
Command in the Natousa area, as they 
called the Italian theater of war. It 
was called the forgotten army, because 
they did so much with so little, but 
their morale was always high. No army 
surely was a more international army, 
an army made of more men from dif- 
ferent nations of the world. They had 
difficult terrain to cover and had to climb 
series of high, serrated mountains which 
comprise the Apennine Mountains. 
They endured every type of hardship; 
they had every kind of weather, from in- 
tense cold to intense heat; they went 
hours slogging in deep mud and water, 
to deep dust, end they were at the front 
day after day after day after day without 
relief and without replacements. Many 
of the soldiers went through the African 
campaign also. Many of our Massachu- 
setts men were killed in Italy and Africa, 
and many were wounded. Cur Navy 
under Admiral Hewitt played a fine part 
in the landing of our men and in the 
attack. Mr. Speaker, we are deeply ap- 
preciative of the contribution every man 
and every woman whose ceaseless toil 
and sacrifice and suffering made the sur- 
render and the victories possible. 

President Truman has sent congratu- 
lations to General Clark and to Field 
Marshal Harold Alexander. I wish the 
Members of the House would send their 
congratulations and gratitude to the of- 
ficers and men who brought about the 
unconditional surrender of the German 
armies in Italy. The surrender opened 
the gates of the Nazi redoubt in Bavaria 
and to the Austrian panhandle. About 25 
divisions of the German Tenth and 
Fourteenth Armies are involved. Field 
Marshal Alexander announced that the 
surrender was signed at Allied force 
headquarters at Caserta Sunday after- 
noon. The enemy’s total forces surren- 
dered, including combat and rear eche- 
lon troops are estimated to number 
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nearly a million. This surrender will 
hasten the unconditional surrender of all 
German troops. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a letter I received 
from President Roosevelt. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us are very happy to learn this after- 
noon that President Truman is going to 
renominate Mr. Dave Lilienthal for an- 
other term as head of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. I think this is a very 
wise choice. Mr., Lilienthal has made a 
great record and deserves this endorse- 
ment. 


Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include a letter from past President 
Roosevelt, dated March 2, 1945. The 
letter was in response to my letter to 
him endorsing Mr. Lilienthal. The let- 
ter is as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 2, 1945. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Estes; It was good to have your letter 
about David Lilienthal. You may be sure 
that nothing in my administration has given 
me more satisfaction than the manner in 
which the T. V. A. plan has been developed 
under his leadership in such a way as to 
create a pattern for the most productive 
relationship between people and their re- 
sources, 

I have, of course, been gratified to watch 
the growth of enthusiasm in this country 
and abroad for T. V. A. You and I can re- 
member when T. V. A. was denounced as one 
of this administration’s wild ideas. It does 
not seem wild now even to many of those 
who damned it most loudly at first. But it 
is, as it was, a great American idea. It is 
still disturbing, of course, to old advocates 
of the exploitation of resources without much 
concern for people beside them. It still dis- 
turbs, too, those who do not understand the 
meaning of T. V. A. as an instrument by 
which big government need not be absentee 
government. 

T. V. A., under David Lilienthal, has shown 
all of us that great national powers can be 
exercised as government at hand, at home, 
working with the people and their local 
governments where the people are. In the 
wider development of that understarding we 
shall continue to need such courage and 
vision as David Lilienthal has shown in the 
valley of the Tennessee to the Nation and 
to the world. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D, ROCSEVELT. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. HARE, for 4 
days, on account of important business, 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, May. 3, 1845, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


May 2 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON WorLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 
The Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation will hold an executive 
session at 10:30 a. m. on Thursday, May 
3, 1945, in the committee room, 356 House 
Office Building. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 
There will be a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
at 10 a. m. Tuesday, May 8, 1945, to re- 
sume public hearings on S. 63 and H. R. 
1648, to amend the Communications Act 
of 1984, as amended, so as to prohibit 
interference with the broadcasting of 
noncommercial cultural or educational 
programs. : 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


432. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
rescission of a portion of the appropriation 
and contract authorization in the amount of 
$3,100,000 cash, and $4,265,000,000 contract 
authorization heretofore granted the United 
States Maritime Commission (H. Doc. No. 
164); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

433. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting revised 
estimates of appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1946 for certain agencies, involving 8 
net decrease of $68,858,200, in the form of 
amendments to the Budget for said fiscal 
year (H. Doc. No. 165); to the Committee cn 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

434. A letter from the director, National 
Legislative Committee of the American Le- 
gion, transmitting the final financial state- 
ment of our organization for the year ending 
December 31, 1944; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

435. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a copy of a proposed bill 
to restore certain land under control of the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission to its previous 
status as public land under control of the 
Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

436. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a copy of a letter addressed to 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
certifying that the Post Cffice Department is 
within the quota set by that Bureau under 
date of March 19, 1945, for each of the ap- 
propriation units involved; to the Commit- 
tee on the Civil Service. 

437, A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to authorize the Coast Guard to investi- 
gate and employ new methods of promoting 
safety at. sea and aiding navigation; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

438. A letter from the Attorney Gene:-!, 
transmitting a report stating all of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law in the cases. 
of 406 individuals whose deportation has been 
suspended for more than 6 months under the 
authority vested in me by the said statute 
together with a statement of the reason for ` 
such suspension; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, WOODRUM of Virginia: Select Com- 
mittee on the Postwar Military Policy. 
House Report No. 505 (pt. II). Report pur- 
suant to House Resolution 465. Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. §S. 502. An act to permit the con- 
tinuation of certain subsidy payments and 
certain purchase and sale operations by cor- 
porations created pursuant to section 5d (3) 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act, as amended, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 506). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Committee on 
Military Affairs. H. R, 2322. A bill to pro- 
vide for the issuance of the Mexican Border 
Service Medal to certain members of the Re- 
serve forces of the Army on active duty in 
1916 and 1917; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 607). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Committee on 
Military Affairs. House Joint Resolution 136. 
Joint resolution to provide for the establish- 
ment, management, and perpetuation of the 
Kermit Roosevelt fund; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 508). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXI, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: 
H.R. 3101. A bill to amend section 601 (e) 
and (f) of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940; to the Committee on World War 
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H. R.3102. ‘A bill to facilitate employment 
of necessary el in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 3103, A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 to provide 
for a readjustment allowance for all veterans 
of World War No, 2; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr, BARRETT of Wyoming: 

H.R. 3104. A bill to amend the act of De- 
cember 17, 1919, providing for the payment of 
6 months’ pay to dependents of officers or 
enlisted men whose death results from 
wounds or disease not the result of their 
own misconduct; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H. R.3105. A bill to amend section 5 (b) 
of the act creating the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, so as to require publication of facts 
regarding violations in cases of false adver- 
tising of food, drugs, devices, and cosmetics; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 3106. A bill to create a Federal Civil- 
lan Retirement Administration and to trans- 
fer thereto the functions of the Civil Service 
Commission pertaining to civil-service-retire- 
ment activities; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H. R. 3107. A bill to provide for reducing 
eligible age from 65 to 60 under the provi- 
sions of Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. POAGE: 
H. Con. Res. 52. Concurrent resolution ex- 
the sense of the Congress relative to 
the termination of the colonial system in the 
Western Hemisphere; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. Res. 237. Resolution providing for the 
printing as a House document the proceed- 
ings of the launching of the U. S. S. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr, BARRY: 

H. Res. 238. Resolution relative to the Jew- 
ish national home in Palestine; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PRICE of Florida: 

H. Res. 239. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to study the proposal to establish a 
transportation system between North Amer- 
ica and South America by way of Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; to the Committee on Rules, 

H. Res, 240. Resolution to provide for the 
expenses of the study authorized by House 
Resolution 239; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 


rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to give immediate and favorable con- 
sideration to a revision and reclassification 
of the wage system of the United States 
Postal Service; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States to 
amend the provisions of the Hawaiian Or- 
ganic Act as to provide that no divorce shall 
be granted by the courts of the Territory 
unless the applicant therefor shall have re- 
sided in the Territory for 1 year next preced- 
ing the application; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to allow Filipino residents to become 
naturalized citizens of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, Mr. 
Price of Florida introduced a bill (H. R. 
3108) for the relief of Harvey Shields, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


515. By Mr. BIEMILLER: Petition of John 
L. May, of Milwaukee, Wis., requesting that 
a special investigating committee be ap- 
pointed to conduct an investigation of the 
Veterans’ Administration facility, Wood, Wis.; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

516. By Mr. CAMPBELL: Petition of the 
Borough Council of Wilkinsburg, Pa., on the 
death of our late President, Franklin Delano 
Rosevelt; to the Committee on Memorials. 

517. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of James 
G. Shea and 26 other citizens of St. Louis, 
Mo., protesting against the passage of any 
prohibition legislation by the Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

518. Also, petition of A. Moll and 31 other 
citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting against 
the passage of any prohibition legislation by 
the Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

519. Also, petition of Edward G. Wolff and 
28 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protest- 
ing against the passage of any prohibition 
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legislation by the Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

520. Also, petition of Joseph A. Pons and ` 
28 other citizens of St, Louis, Mo., protest- 
ing against the passage of any prohibition 
legislation by the Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

521. Also, petition of M. Petkovich and 28 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis- 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

522. By Mr. FORAND: Petition of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantetions requesting the 
Senators and Representatives from Rhode Is- 
land in the Congress of the United States 
to take the proper steps necessary to protect 
and preserve the New England lace industry; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

523. By Mr. WOLFENDEN of Pennsylvania: 
Petition of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Lansdowne, Pa., signed by 
17 members, urging the passage of the Bryson 
bill, H. R. 2082; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

524. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
United Nations Committee of the San Fer- 
nando Valley, Van Nuys, Calif., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to urging the Government of the United 
States to support House bill 2211 and Senate 
bill 540 and to do all in its power to make pos- 
sible the Bretton Woods proposals; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, May 3, 1945 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: : 

O God our Father, in Thy great mercy 
forgive our willful, blind, sorely wounded 
humanity for the havoc and desolation 
it has brought upon itself. We confess 
that we have a part in the tangled trag- 
edy which blights the earth. Forbid 
that we should condemn the world and 
then stand unashamed and with false 
pride in the temple of prayer, thanking 
Thee that we are not as other men. We 
have offended against Thy holy laws; by 
our selfishness we have hindered the 
coronation of Thy purposes for all man- 
kind; we have sought a solution for hu- 
man wrongs which would leave ourselves 
unchanged. We have been unwilling to 
pay the cost of better things. 

Forgive what we have been; help us 
to amend what we are; and in Thy spirit 
direct what we shall be: That Thou 
mayest come into the full glory of Thy 
creation in us and in all men. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr, HILL, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Monday, April 30, 1945, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
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nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following joint 
resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H.J.Res.145. Joint resolution providing 
for membership of the United States in the 
Food. and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations; and č 

H. J. Res. 174. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 2689) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes, and it was 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following joint resolutions were 
each read twice by their titles and re- 
ferred as indicated: 

H. J. Res. 145. Joint resolution providing 
for membership of the United States in the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

H. J. Res. 174. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
DONNELL GILLIAM TO BE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, EASTERN 
DISTRICT OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I now give notice that 
a public hearing has been scheduled for 
Thursday, May 10, 1945, at 10:30 a. m., 
in the Senate Judiciary Committee room, 
upon the nomination of Donnell Gilliam, 
of North Carolina, to be United States 
district judge for the eastern district of 
North Carolina, vice Isaac M. Meekins, 
retired. At the indicated time and place 
all persons interested in the nomination 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. The subcommittee in 
charge consists of the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O'MAHONEY], chairman, 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], and the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. FERGUSON], 


HEARINGS ON THE SO-CALLED FULL 
EMPLOYMENT BILL 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, the 
coming hearings before the Banking and 
Currency Committee on the full employ- 
ment bill, S. 380, will provide a demo- 
cratic forum within which the basic is- 
sues on America’s future economic policy 
can be fully explored. These hearings 
will be conducted in cooperation with the 
Special Committee on Post-war Economic 
Policy and Planning, headed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr, 
Georce]. It is a source of gratification 
to me that the Senator from Georgia has 
indicated that he will take part in the 
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hearings to the fullest extent that his 
time permits and that he has officially 
appointed a subcommittee of the Post- 
war Economic Policy and Planning Com- 
mittee to sit with the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. This subcommittee is 
composed of the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. Lucas], and the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. Austin]. The value of the 
coming hearings will largely depend upon 
the extent to which the testimony is di- 
rected toward the basic issues involved 
in the maintenance of full employment 
and a steadily rising standard of living. 

In this connection, I should like to call 
attention to an article in the spring num- 
ber of the Harvard Business Review 
which analyzes the basic issues involved 
in the full employment bili. This ar- 
ticle, entitled “The Proposed Full Em- 
ployment Act,” was written by Charles 
I. Gragg and Stanley F. Teele, both of 
whom are professors of business adminis- 
tration at the Harvard Business School. 


The central issue raised by the full 
employment bill, according to the au- 
thors of this article, is “the extent to 
which the people of this Nation wish the 
Federal Government to assume responsi- 
bility for seeing to it that there are avail- 
able opportunities for full employment.” 

The authors also point out another im- 
portant issue involved in the bill, namely: 


Do the people wish the Federal Govern- 
ment to take action in advance of unemploy- 
ment crises or to wait until such crises have 
developed before dealing with the current 
situation? 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “The Pro- 
posed Full Employment Act,” to which 
I have just referred, be printed at this 
point in the Recorp in connection with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PROPOSED FULL EMPLOYMENT ACT 
(By Charles I, Cragg and Stanley F. Teele) 

On January 22, 1945, Senator JAMES MUR- 
RAY, Of Montana, on behalf of himself and 
Senators WAGNER, of New York, THOMAS, of 
Utah, and O'Manoney, of Wyoming, intro- 
duced in the Senate of the United States 
a bill, S. 380, entitled “A bill to establish a 
national policy and program for assuring 
continuing full employment in a free com- 
petitive economy, through the concerted 
efforts of industry, agriculture, labor, State 
and local governments, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” The bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, of which 
Senator WAGNER is chairman, 

The purpose of this article is to sketch some 
of the background of this bill, to analyze its 
contents, and to point out some of the issues 
involved. No attempt will be made here to 
appraise the bill or to indicate conclusions. 
The authors believe that the business com- 
munity and the public generally should ap- 
proach this proposal with open minds and 
should seek to avoid the danger of closed 
minds which results from the prompt appli- 
cation of such labels as regimentation, totali- 
tarianism, communism, or fascism. Equally 
urgent is the avoidance of the risk that the 
widespread acceptance of full employment 
as an ideal almost as important as inter- 
national peace will distract many of us from 
Carefully weighting the workability and de- 
sirability of specific proposals to that end. 
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THE GOAL OF HIGH OUTPUT 


The high output of American industry in 
response to Government contracts during 
the war has dramatized to millions of our 
people the increase in productivity that has 
resulted from technological and organiza- 
tional improvements over the years. The 
performance of the war period has set both 
business and labor to asking insistently: if 
we can marshal our mechanical and human 
resources so effectively during a war, why 
cannot we do the same thing during peace? 
There is widespread confidence, moreover, 
that our technological knowledge is great 
enough to provide for a generally high stand- 
ard of material well-being—if we can find out 
how to assure demand for the use of our 
mechanical and human resources effectively 
and continuously. 

The war began in the fall of 1939, in the 
midst of a period of mass unemployment in 
the United States. The contrast it brought 
has reinforced the focus of attention on mass 
unemployment as the principal interference 
with maintaining a high level of output. 
And because a high material standard of 
living is bound up with the maintenance of 
a high level of output, the question is raised 
of how we can correct such unemployment. 

The question is a complicated one, to say 
the least. In any given period of time, for 
example, a considerable volume of unem- 
ployment is unavoidable. It necessarily re- 
sults from the seasonal characteristics of 
some industries, from technological develop- 
ments which require the transfer of workers 
from one activity to another, and from the 
preservation of the individual's opportunity 
to choose his own activity and to be idle while 
making a change dictated by his own pref- 
erence. Unemployment from such causes as 
these is quite generally recognized now as an 
inevitable but relatively unimportant inter- 
ference with high output. 

There is, moreoyer, quite general recogni- 
tion that, at all times, technological advance 
and other improvements in production pre- 
sent the opportunity for choice between more 
goods and services, on the one hand, and 
more leisure on the other hand. This factor 
also can interfere with raising the level of 
output, although over the years, through 
individual or group choice and through legis- 
lative enactment, the compromise between 
more goods and services and more leisure has 
repeatedly been worked out: more goods and 
services and more leisure have both been 
secured. 

But whatever the complicating factors, 
mass involuntary unemployment resulting 
from cyclical fluctuations in business, stands 
out as a most important interference, direct 
or indirect, with high output. It is there- 
fore natural that much attention among all 
elements of the population should center on 
the question of how best to minimize and 
perhaps eliminate mass unemployment re- 
sulting from cyclical fluctuations. The ques- 
tion is insistent. Business groups, such as 
the Committee for Economic Development 
and the great labor organizations, are asking 
the question and formally seeking for an- 
swers. Public opinion polls agree on the 
great underlying anxiety of people generally 
about this question. The specific proposal 
embodied in S. 380 should be considered 
against this background. 


The history of S. 380 may be briefly stated. 
In August 1944, during the discussion of the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act, Mr. 
James Patton, president of the National 
Farmers Union, submitted to the War Con- 
tract Subcommittee of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee a legislative measure which 
required the Government to guarantee a 
capital investment each year of $40,000,000,- 
000. This particular proposal was examined 
by many of the executive departments and 
agencies at the request of the subcommittee, 
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and the objections raised led to the drafting 
of a wholly new measure by the subcommit- 
tee's staff. The resulting Full Employment 
Act of 1945 was printed in the year-end re- 
port of the war contracts subcommittee on 
December 18, 1944. As the result of com- 
ments received following this publication, the 
measure was substantially revised and intro- 
duced on January 22, 1945. The discussion 
in this article is based on the version intro- 
duced on that date. 

The full text of S. 380 is printed as an 
appendix to this article. At this point, before 
going on with the analysis, in which only 
selected passages from the bill are quoted, the 
reader may wish to read the bill for himself, 

As the authors of this article view S. 380, it 
may be divided into two principal parts. The 
first part of the bill is a declaration of policy, 
making explicit the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in working out basic economic poli- 
cies and procedures. The second part of the 
bill sets up an organizational framework and 
a set of procedures whereby the Federal Gov- 
ernment would regularly appraise the basic 
economic problems that will presumably ex- 
ist from time to time, and would take an- 
ticipatory action to meet those problems, 
The bill requires no fundamental changes in 
the structure of the basic institutions of our 
Government but provides for their adapta- 
tion to the task accepted in the declaration 
of policy. 

The bill emphasizes the fact that our Fed- 
eral Government includes both an executive 
branch and a legislative branch, and it spells 
out the responsibilities of each in this area. 
The bill is very definite in its assignment of 
responsibilities to Congress. This is in line 
with the current interest in revising congres- 
sional organization and procedures generally, 
Among other recent indications of this inter- 
est may be cited the Maloney-Monroney reso- 
lution calling ‘for a reexamination of the con- 
gressional set-up and the recent report of the 
National Planning Association entitled 
“Strengthening the Congress.” * 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


The essential points of the declaration of 
policy are a positive affirmation that it is 
national policy to foster free, competitive 
enterprise, and that it is national policy to 
assure the existence at all times of employ- 
ment opportunities sufficient to make effec- 
tive the right to work inherent in our Con- 
stitution and particularly in the Bill of 
Rights. The exact words of these two decla- 
rations in S. 380 are as follows: 

“(a) It is the policy of the United States 
to foster free competitive enterprise and the 
investment of private capital in trade and 
commerce and in the development of the 
natural resources of the United States: 

“(b) All Americans able to work and seek- 
ing work have the right to useful, and re- 
munerative, regular, and full-time employ- 
ment, and it is the policy of the United 
States to assure the existence at all times of 
sufficient employment opportunities to en- 
able all Americans who have finished their 
schooling and who do not have full-time 
housekeeping responsibilities freely to exer- 
cise this right.” 

It should be emphasized that this declara- 
tion of policy does not seek to guarantee a 
particular job to any specific individual. 
Rather it stresses the existence of oppor- 
tunities for employment of one sort or an- 
other. Nor does the declaration of policy 
set forth any single goal as to the number of 
job opportunities which should be available; 
it does not mention, for instance, any of the 
commonly discussed figures such as 60,000,- 
000 or 55,000,000. 

This policy declaration poses to the Amer- 
ican people specifically the question: Does 


1 National Planning Association, Planning 
Pamphlets No. 39, Strengthening the Con- 
gress, by Robert Heller (Washingotn, the As- 
sociation, 1945). 
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the Nation wish the Federal Government to 
assume over-all responsibility for seeking to 
assure opportunities for full employment, or 
does the Nation wish to leave this responsi- 
bility to private business and local govern- 
ments? 

In considering this question we should 
recognize that the leaders of both major 
political parties have recently stated their be- 
lief that the Federal Government should 
assume this responsibility. This position 
was taken by President Roosevelt in his 
speech at Soldiers Field Stadium in Chicago 
on October 28, 1944. And Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey, in his speech at San Francisco on 
September 21, 1944, said: “Government's first 
job in the peacetime years ahead will be to 
see that conditions exist which promote wide- 
spread job opportunities in private enter- 
prise, * * * If at any time there are not 
sufficient jobs in private employment to go 
around, then government can and must cre- 
ate job opportunities because there must be 
jobs for all in this country of ours. * + +» 

We should perhaps also recognize that this 
same general point of view has been officially 
expressed in Great Britain by the white paper 
on employment policy issued by the Ministry 
of Reconstruction early in 1944. The white 
paper begins with the sentence, “The Gov- 
ernment accept as one of their primary aims 
and responsibilities the maintenance of a 
high and stable level of employment after 
the war,” 3 

The white paper deals with a variety of 
measures for stimulating and regulating cap- 
ital expenditures by both private enterprise 
and public authorities and consumption ex- 
penditures by consumers. It puts consider- 
able reliance for regulating consumption ex- 
penditures on varying the rate of contribu- 
tions by employers under the system of social 
insurance. 

Of course, the objective of “full employ- 
ment” or “high and stable employment” 
may itself be challenged. Full employment 
may be considered not only as a means of 
bringing about high output but also as a 
means of sharing the output which is pro- 
duced. The opportunity of a job for everyone 
able and willing to work may be considered 
important because the job is viewed as the 
sole basis on which the individual may share 
in the aggregate output. But, to be com- 
pletely logical, a job is not necessarily the 
only basis on which the individual may share 
in aggregate output, and those preferring 
other bases (for example, socialism) will no 
doubt challenge the objective of full employ- 
ment on these grounds. 

Again, one may hold that, while “full 
employment” is a desirable objective, there 
are other even more desirable objectives with 
which full employment is at all times incon- 
sistent. According to this concept, new prog- 
ress in productivity is necessarily irregular, 
and the effort to eliminate the resulting 
cyclical fluctuations in business activity can- 
not fail to impede, if not prevent, progress. 
This line of reasoning leads to the position 


2 The white paper on employment policy is 
described in its foreword as follows: 

“Unlike other papers on post-war problems 
which the Government have presented or 
are preparing, this is not primarily an outline 
of projected legislation. For employment 
cannot be created by act of Parliament or by 
Government action alone. Government pol- 
icy will be directed to bringing about condi- 
tions favorable to the maintenance of a high 
level of employment; and some legislation 
will be required to confer powers which are 
needed for that purpose. But the success of 
the policy outlined in this paper will ulti- 
mately depend on the understanding and 
support of the community as a whole—and 
especially on the efforts of employers and 
workers in industry; for without a rising 
standard of industrial efficiency we cannot 
achieve a high level of employment combined 
with a rising standard of living.” 
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that the Government should accept the 
responsibility for ameliorating the effects of 


cyclical fluctuations on individuals to the ` 


extent that “no one shall starve,” but should 
go no further. This is a useful reminder of 
the fact that tn the economic area there are 
many degrees of responsibility which the 
Government might or might not assume. At 
one extreme is the responsbility expressed 
in the phrase “no one shall starve.” At the 
other extreme is complete responsibility for 
eliminating the business cycle. In between 
is a whole range of possibilities, including - 
the responsibility which is limited to en- 
couraging private enterprise. 

Some analysts of S. 380 will argue that the 
bill goes all the way toward a centrally 
planned economy. The authors, although 
realizing that “economic planning” is cap- 
able of many definitions, do not believe that 
this bill, by intent or otherwise, does go all 
the way toward such a Government-planned 
national economy. In this measure, private 
planning by business itself is an essential 
prerequisite for whatever steps Government 
may take; that is, the bill calls for joint 
planning by both business and Government. 

In the last analysis the people will decide 
the extent of the responsibility which they 
wish to assume collectively (that is, through 
the Federal Government) partly at least in 
terms of the costs, both material and emo- 
tional, incurred by such acceptance, and 
partly in terms of the specific way in which 
the responsibility is to be assumed. 

ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE 

S. 380 does not undertake to set forth all 
the solutions for specific economic problems 
which will be encountered in the future. 
Rather, it calls for a periodic examination of 
the facts, provides the machinery to make 
decisions on how best to meet those par- 
ticular facts at the particular time. The 
bill definitely proposes that this examination 
and the decisions resulting therefrom shall 
be anticipatory. The central purpose is to 
cause the Government to take advance action 
to maintain reasonably full employment, not 
to wait for large-scale unemployment to de- 
velop and then to take remedial action. The 
bill proposes, moreover, that the examina- 
tion and resulting decisions shall not be 
piecemeal but shall be broad, even compre- 
hensive, in their coverage. 

The bill undertakes to provide the organ- 
izgational structure and the procedures 
needed, in the light of changing circum- 
stances, to reach the objective set forth in 
the declaration of policy. To put it in less 
formal language, the bill undertakes to say 
who does what. Four successive steps in the 
procedure may be distinguished. Action be- 
gins at the opening of each regular session of 
Congress, with the President's submission 
of a “National Production and Employment 
Budget” to Congress. 

“FIRST STEP—WHO? 

“The President, acting through the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President with the advice 
and assistance of the members of his Cabinet, 
other heads of departments and establish- 
ments, and such advisory boards or repre- 
sentatives of industry, agriculture, labor, and 
State and local governments as he may deem 
advisable. 

“FIRST STEP—WHAT? 

“(A) Estimates (a) the size of the labor 
force including the self-employed; (b) the 
aggregate volume of investment and expen- 
diture needed to provide job opportunities 
for such a labor force; and (c) the aggregate 
volume of prospective investment and ex- 
penditure from all sources, 

“(B) Recommends as follows: 

“1. If estimates indicate a deficiency of 
jobs as compared with job seekers, he rec- 
ommends 

“(a) Steps to implement the policy that it 
is the “responsiblity of the Federal Govern- 
ment to pursue such consistent und openly 
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arrived at economic policies and programs 
as will stimulate and encourage the highest 
feasible levels of employment opportunities 
through private and other non-Federal in- 
vestment and expenditure.” Specifically, the 
President is to recommend “a general pro- 
gram for encouraging such increased non- 
Federal investment and expenditure, partic- 
ularly investment and expenditure which 
will promote increased employment #ppor- 
tunities by private enterprise, as will prevent 
such deficiency to the greatest possible ex- 
tent, The President shall also include in 
such Budget such recommendations for leg- 
islation relating to such program as he may 
deem necessary or desirable. Such program 
may include, but need not be limited to, 
current and projected Federal policies and 
activities with reference to banking and cur- 
rency, monopoly and competition, wages and 
working conditions, foreign trade and invest- 
ment, agriculture, taxation, social security, 
the development of natural rescurces, and 
such other matters as may directly or in- 
directly affect the level of non-Federal in- 
vestment and expenditure.” 

“(b) If the President does not believe that 
the steps recommended in his preferred pro- 
gram outlined under (a) will provide op- 
portunity for full employment, the President 
shall call for Federal investment and ex- 
penditure up to the level required to assure 
opportunities for full employment. “Such 
program ehall be designed to contribute to 
the national wealth and well-being, and to 
stimulate additional non-Federal investment 
and expenditure. Any such programs call- 
ing for the construction of public works 
by the Federal Government shall provide 
for the performance of the necessary con- 
struction work by private concerns under 
contracts awarded in accordance with ap- 
plicable laws, except where the performance 
of such work by some other method is nec- 

by reason of special circumstances 
or is authorized by other provisions of law.” 
Such expenditures and investment shall not 
take the form of the operation of plants, 
factory, or other productive facilities by the 
Federal Government. 

“2. If estimates indicate an excess of jobs 
as compared with job seekers, ‘the President 
shall set forth in such budget a general pro- 
gram for preventing inflationary economic 
dislocation, or diminishing the aggregate 
volume of investment and expenditure to the 
level required to assure a full employment 
volume of production, or both.’ 


“SECOND STEP—WHO? 


“Joint Committee on the National Budget 
composed of the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority members of the Senate Committees on 
Appropriations, Banking, and Currency, Edu- 
cation, Labor, and Finance, and seven ad- 
ditional Members of the Senate; and the 
chairman and ranking minority Members of 
the House Committees on Appropriations, 
Banking and Currency, Labor, and Ways and 
Means, and seven additional Members of the 
House of Representatives. The committee 
will have a total of 30 members, 15 from the 
Senate and 15 from the House and will se- 
lect a chairman and vice chairman from 
among its members. 

“SECOND STEP—WHAT? 

“(A) Studies the National Budget trans- 
mitted to Congress. 

“(B) Reports to the Senate and the House 
not later than March 1 of each year its find- 
ings and recommendations with respect to 
the National Budget, together with a joint 
resolution set forth for the ensuing fiscal 
year, a general policy with respect to such 
National Budget to serve as a guide to the 
several committees of Co: dealing with 
legislation relating to such National Budget. 

“THIRD STEP—WHO? 

“Regular committees of Congress concerned 

with specific parts of the program, e. g. Ap- 
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propriations, Banking and Currency, and the 
like, 


“THIRD STEP—WHAT? 


“Consider and report to their representa- 
tive bodies specific legislation, including ap- 
propriations designed to carry out the general 
program recommended by the President and 
the Joint Committee on the National Bud- 
get. [Absolute final control of particular 
programs and appropriations is retained for 
the Congress and its regular committees by 
the following provision of the bill: ‘Section 
8. Nothing contained herein shall be con- 
strued as calling for or authorizing * * * 
(c) any change in the existing procedures on 
appropriations; or (d) the carrying out of, or 
any appropriation for, any progam set forth 
in the National Budget, unless such program 
shall have been authorized by provisions of 
law other than this Act.'] 


“FOURTH STEP—WHO? 


“The President acting through the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. 


“FOURTH STEP—WHAT? 


“(A) ‘May from time to time transmit to 
Congress suck supplemental or revised esti- 
mates, information, programs, or legislative 
recommendations as he may deem necessary 
or advisable in connection with the National 
Budget.’ 

“(B) ‘Shall review quarterly all Federal in- 
vestment and expenditure for the purpose of 
ascertaining the extent to which the current 
and anticipated level of non-Federal invest- 
ment and expenditure warrants any change 
in the volume of such Federal investment and 
expenditure.’ 

“(C) Subject to any restrictions in the 
specific appropriation acts and statutes, the 
President may vary the rate of Federal in- 
vestment and expenditure within the general 
framework.” 

These steps may perhaps be summarized 
this way: The President is required to analyze 
the prospective economic situation and to 
submit to Congress his general analysis and 
specific recommendations—the national pro- 
duction and employment budget—for gen- 
eral study by a joint committee on the Na- 
tional Budget of both Houses of Congress. 
Specific measures and programs are then 
handled by regular standing committees of 
the two Houses. And, finally, the President 
is required continuously to review conditions 
within the period of the fiscal year or years 
for which the National Budget has been sub- 
mitted. 

Although the bill requires the President 
to include specific legislative proposals in the 
program which he submits to Congress, it is 
silent on the responsibility of the executive 
branch for preparing specific legislation to 
implement the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Budget after it has been considered 
and modified by the joint committee. Pre- 
sumably, however, as in the present and re- 
cent past, the executive branch would assume 
considerable responsibility for preparing and 
presenting to the appropriate committees at 
least first drafts of specific legislation. 


MAJOR ISSUES 


It should be evident that the considera- 
tions pertinent to this bill are not solely eco- 
nomic in character; economic analysis in any 
narrow sense will not arrive at a complete 
appraisal. The issues suggested in this arti- 
cle are therefore of various types and by no 
means include all those which will occur to 
the specialist in economics. 

The central issue, as has already been in- 
dicated, is the extent to which the people of 
this nation wish the Federal Government to 
assume responsibility for seeing to it that 
there are available opportuntiies for full em- 
ployment. With respect to this particular 
proposal of Government responsibility, how- 
ever, there are certain other issues on which 
attention should be focused. 
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Questions of principle. First of all, there 
is a group of important issues involving ques- . 
tions of principle: 

(1) Do the people wish the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take action in advance of unem- 
ployment crises or to wait until such crises 
have developed before dealing with the cur- 
rent situation? S. 380 calls for continuous 
study by the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government leading to de- 
cisions, at any given time, to take some ac- 
tion, or to take no action to affect the 
level of business activity and employ- 
ment. One alternative would be to try to 
define some kind of critical point, say, 
5,000,000 unemployed, and require that 
analysis and action occur only when such a 
critical point has been reached. Another 
alternative, still within the framework of 
acceptance of responsibility by the Federal 
Government, would be to analyze and act 
only when the consensus, however arrived 
at, indicated that analysis and action were 
needed. 

It should especially be noted in connection 
with this question that the bill directs the 
President, if his estimates indicate an excess 
of jobs, to recommend measures for “prevent- 
ing inflationary economic dislocations, or di- 
minishing the aggregate volume of invest- 
ment and expenditure to the level required to 
assure a full employment volume of produc- 
tion, or both.” Wisdom and fortitude will 
surely be required of the President who 
recommends measures to take the top off a 
boom. 

A closely related phase of the question con- 
cerns the timing for stopping programs pre- 
viously recommended by the President and 
put into effect by the Congress. An im- 
portent portion of each succeeding National 
Budget would necessarily be concerned with 
the continuance or discontinuance of pro- 
grams previously initiated. $ 

It should also be noted that a partial alter- 
native to either advance planning or remedial 
action recommends itself to some: the estab- 
lishment of powerful automatic measures 
that come into action without decision by 
any agency at the time they are needed. A 
variety of possibilities in the areas of taxa- 
tion, social-security contributions, and the 
building industry are suggested. 

(2) Would the organization and procedures 
set forth in S. 380 serve to strengthen or to 
weeken the spontaneous pressure for high 
and stable employment among job givers 
and job seekers? There are many different 
aspects of this question. In the first place, 
there is the possible effect on business atti- 
tude of “official” estimates of the proper level 
of business activity. To what extent, for in- 
stance, would an advance estimate of low 
activity induce business to pull in its horns 
and make the estimate come true? Or, 
would such an estimate convince many busi- 
ness enterprises that the period would be 
one in which expansion would be economical 
and desirable? 

Another aspect of this question involves the 
importance to business psychology of a bal- 
anced financial budget. This aspects leads to 
the question: what analysis is needed to indi- 
cate the limits, if any, which should be placed 
on programs of Federal spending to avoid job 
deficiency? Again, one needs to consider 
whether the requirement that Federal ex- 
jpenditures take the form of contracts with 
private employers and the ban on the oper- 
ation of plants and factories by the Federal 
Government would sufficiently reassure job 
givers that profit prospects were not going to 
be unduly interfered with by Federal com- 
petition. 

Workability: In addition to these impor- 
tant questions of principle, there are a vari- 
ety of questions affecting workability which 
need to be thoroughly explored. As has been 
emphasized in this article, S. 380 is essentially 
an organization framework and a set of pro- 
cedures for analyzing and taking action with 
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respect to basic economic problems. These 
procedures are set forth in broad terms only, 

(1) What problems are involved in getting 
the required estimates? This question may 
be allowed to stand for a great many in the 
area of the statistical techniques involved. 
Such problems as translating data on gross 
national products to aggregate levels of em- 
ployment will call for intensive study. The 
definition of what constitutes employment 
and unemployment, and how to deal in the 
estimates with part-time employment, will 
also prove troublesome. 

It is undoubtedly true that these war years 
have seen a tremendous increase in the 
amount of information available about in- 
dustrial activity and in the creation of ma- 
chinery for securing it continuously. It is 
also true that during the last few decades 
many people have been studying the prob- 
lems involved in forecasting. And although 
these efforts have not been uniformly suc- 
cessful, they have resulted in the accumula- 
tion of the considerable body of experience 
and technique. Nevertheless, the task of 
working out the statistical techniques for 
this particular kind of estimating will be 
large and difficult. ; 

(2) To what extent would the, length of 
time between estimates and actual opera- 
tions—12 to 24 months or more—lead to 
overestimates or underestimates? Although 
the procedure set forth in the bill calls for 
continuous reexamination and the revision of 
decisions as conditions change, the time 
factors do suggest some very serious dificul- 
ties. 

(3) Bow should the executive branch be 
organized to provide for bringing together 
most effectively the several kinds and types 
of estimates? The bill provides that the 
responsibility shall rest on the President 
working through his Executive Office with 
the advice of Cabinet members, department 
heads, and such other advisors as he wishes. 
This top organization will need to be sup- 
plemented by an extensive field organization 
if the estimates are to be developed from 
the “grass roots,” i. e., from thousands and 
thousands of individual enterprises, and are 
not to be strictly products of the “ivory 
tower.” And it will take well-developed 
procedures to gather from all elements in 
our economy the facts about current condi- 
tions and the estimates concerning pros- 
pective conditions, 

(4) The questions that have just been 
raised all deal with the operation of securing 
estimates. After estimates are secured and 
general recommendations based thereon have 
been submitted for study and appraisal in an 
over-all way by the joint committee, there 
remains the task of specific legislation and 
administrative execution to implement the 
general program, And the program as a 
whole will be only as good as the legislative 
and administrative performance, 

Suppose, for example, that a principal part 
of the President’s program, recommended 
by the President and approved in principle 
by the joint committee, is a major revision 
of the tax structure. Whether or not this 
program actually is put into effect depends, 
in the first place, on the action of the ap- 
propriate regular standing committees and, 
in the second place, on the action of Congress 
asa whole. The division of responsibility for 
drafting specific legislation to implement the 
general program, as among the executive 
branch, the joint committee and the regular 
standing committees will have much effect on 
the actual workability of the proposal, and 
it has not yet been fully thought out and 
accepted. 

Success will depend, in a very real sense, 
on specific legislation dealing with the pol- 
icies and the appropriations ahd expenditures 
needed to implement the encouraging of 
private enterprise (i. e„ on the “consistent 
and openly arrived at economic policies and 
programs” which are called for), and on the 
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administrative policies and procedures in the 
same area. 

(5) Most Federal legislation of any consid- 
erable significance emerges as the reconcilia- 
tion of a variety of sectional, group, and 
party interests. This fact is particularly true 
of legislation in the economic area, and there 
is little in the provisions of S. 380 to change 
this situation, In other words, the specific 
legislation to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the executive branch, as approved 
or modified by the joint congressional com- 
mittee, will be a product of compromise 
among many confliction groups. The ques- 
tion therefore arises whether such far-reach- 
ing responsibilities in the economic area can 
safely be entrusted to such a process of recon- 
ciling and compromising conflicting political, 
sectional, and group interests. In consid- 
ering this question one must recognize, of 
course, that in some way reconciliation of 
diverse interests and points of view must be 
achieved in a democratic society. 

(6) With respect to the second type of 
program which the President is to recom- 
mend to meet job deficiencies, namely, pro- 
posals for Federal Government investment 
and expenditure, many questions about 
workability come to mind. 

Among these may be mentioned: What 
guides will be required for decisions on job 
deficiency programs in especially depressed 
localities? As is emphasized in the British 
white paper on employment policy and as 
we know from our own past experience, at 
many times unemployment is patchy and 
heavily concentrated in particular areas. 

This question is, of course, closely tied to 
the next one. What, if any, impediments 
to labor mobility will need to be dealt with 
in working out Federal Government invest- 
menht and expenditure programs? There are 
impediments arising from special skills and 
training, employer-employee agreements, 
wage differences, geographic preferences, en- 
vironmental or customary factors, tenure of 
jobs, and others. Perhaps of particular im- 
portance in the years ahead is the question 
of how job deficiency programs involving 
Federal investment and expenditure can be 
administered in such a way as to avoid in- 
terferences with wage and other working 
agreements. 

Reliance on Government contracts: One 
last over-all question deserves special atten- 
tion. The procedure outlined in this bill 
calls for the periodic analysis of the pros- 
pective causes of difficulty together with ef- 
forts to deal with those particular causes in 
advance. It singles out, however, one spe- 
cific measure as the prime residual device, 
namely, the placing of Government con- 
tracts; that is to say, when the policies and 
programs recommended by the President are 
not considered likely to be sufficient, the 
placing of Government contracts is the one 
measure called for—the sole reliance. 

It should be noted that, whereas the vol- 
ume of private contracts is limited to those 
for which the calculation of prospective 
profits is favorable, the volume of Govern- 
ment contracts would, in view of the prohi- 
bitions on Government operation of plants 
contained in the bill, be limited not by 
profit calculations but only by the require- 
ments for employment. The question may 
properly be raised whether this particular 
device should not be included simply as one 
of those which the President may recom- 
mend in the light of particular circum- 
siances along with all the other kinds of 
measures to deal with the prospective situa- 
tion. 


CONCLUDING NOTE 


A major problem of a democracy in reach- 
ing decisions in complex and important situ- 
ations is the difficulty of focusing attention 
on specific concrete issues which can be re- 
solved one way or the other. There is fre- 
quently a tendency for issues to become con- 
fused and diverse in the minds of the people 
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and for irrelevant issues to bulk very large, 
While there are serious dangers in oversimpli- 
fication of complicated problems, it is the 
opinion of the authors that one of the prin- 
cipal functions of leaders in a democracy is 
to work strenuously to pose questions to the 
people in a form that permits or facilitates 
decisions. S. 380 makes a contribution in 
this direction by providing an effective focal 
point for discussion and study. 

Although the ultimate destiny of this bil— 
its acceptance, modification, or rejection— 
is uncertain, nevertheless the bill already is 
well serving the function of focusing atten- 
tion on an important public policy. The 
public hearings which no doubt will be held 
by congressional committees on this bill 
should provide for a full and well-rounded 
consideration of all kinds of opinions, judg- 
ments, and recommendations. There is 
ample evidence, from individuals, groups, 
and institutions, public and private, that un- 
der the stimulus provided by this proposed 
legislation, the problem of full employment 
is being studied on a nationwide basis, mak- 
ing possible integrated conclusions with re- 
spect to it. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report stating all 
of the facts and pertinent provisions of law ~ 
in the cases of 406 aliens whose deportation 
he suspended for more than 6 months, to- 
gether with a statement of the reason for 
such suspension (with the accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Immigration. 


APRIL PROGRESS Report OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 
Boarp ; 

A letter from the Chairman of the Surplus 
Property Board, stating that the April prog- 
ress report of the Board, to be transmitted 
pursuant to law, will be transmitted at a 
later date; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


Rewer or G. F. ALLEN, CHIEF Dispunsine 
OFFICER, AND CERTAIN OTHER OFFICERS OF 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 

Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 

legislation fór the relief of G. F. Allien, chief 

disbursing officer, and certain other officers 
and former officers of the Treasury Depart- 
ment for certain suspensions, disallowances, 
and unavailable items in their accounts 

(with accompanying papers); to the Commit- 

tee on Claims, 


Report OF OFFICE or CONTRACT SETTLEMENT 


A letter from the Director of the Office of 
Contract Settlement, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, his third report on war-contract ter- 
minations and settlements, for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1945 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 


COPIES of Laws PASSED BY LEGISLATIVE ASSEM- 
BLY AND MUNICIPAL COUNCIL or St. THOMAS 
AND ST. JOHN, V. I. 

Two letters from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of laws passed by the Legislative As- 
sembly and the Municipal Council of St. 
Thomas and St. John, V. I. respectively 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 
Report oF TARIFF COMMISSION CONCERNING 

CERTAIN PRODUCTS AND THE RATIO or Imt- 

PORTS IN RELATION THERETO (S. Doc. No. 33) 

A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States Tariff Commission, transmitting, in 
further response to Senate Resolution 341 
(78th Cong.) a final report on import trade 
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of the United States and production of re- 
lated items (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Finance, and printed 
under the order heretofore agreed to. 


REPORT oF OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the twelfth quarterly report 
of that agency, for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1944 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

RESTORATION OF PUBLIC LANDS, HAWAN 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to restore certain land under the control of 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission to its pre- 
vious status as public land under the control 
cf the Territory of Hawaii (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Affairs. 

REPORT OF AMERICAN LEGION FINANCES 

A letter from the director of the national 
legislative committee of the American Legion, 
Washington, D. C., transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a copy of the audit of the finances of 
the American Legion for the calendar year 
ended December 31, 1944 (with an accom- 


panying report); to the Committee on 
Finance. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


A letter from the Administrative Assistant 
to the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a revised estimate of per- 
sonnel requirements for the quarter ending 
June 30, 1945, for the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration (with an Sey da paper); 
to the Committee on Civil Service 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
Califcrnia; to the Committee on Commerce; 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 38 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress to adopt H, R. 2032 and H, R. 2033 
in furtherance of preventing beach erosion 
“Whereas there are now pending before the 

Congress of the United States two measures 

designed to aid in the protection of beaches 

along the shores of the United States, which 
measures will shortly be heard before the 

House Committee on Rivers and Harbors; and 
“Whereas the first of these measures, H. R. 

2032, authorizes general shore-line investiga- 

tions, with a view to preventing shore erosion 

by waves and currents and to determining 
the most suitable methods for the protection, 
restoration, and development of bathing 
beaches, the cost of such investigations to be 
borne wholly by the United States; and 
“Whereas the second of these measures, 
H. R. 2033, authorizes Federal participation 
in the cost of protecting the shores of pub- 
licly owned property, declaring it to be the 
policy of the United States to assist in the 
construction, but not the maintenance, of 
works for the improvement and protection 
against erosion of the shores of the United 

States that are owned by States, municipali- 

ties, or other political subdivisions, provided 

that the Federal contribution toward the 
construction of protective works shall not in 
any case exceed one-third of the total cost; 
and 

“Whereas the purposes scught to be accom- 
plished by these measures are of particular 
interest to the coastal State of California, its 
political subdivisions, and its people in that 
thereby damage to public property may be 
prevented and healthful recreation may be 
recs and encouraged: Now, therefore, 

e it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
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Legislature of the State of California hereby 
respectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to enact H. R. 2032 and H. R. 
2033 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, first ses- 
sion, relating to the investigation and pro- 
tection of beaches; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, to 
each Senator and Representative from Call- 
fornia in the Congress of the United States, 
to Mr. J. Spencer Smith, president of the 
American Shore and Beach Preservation As- 
sociation, 1060 Bread Street, Newark, N. J., 
and to Mr. George P. Larsen, executive sec- 
retary of the Shoreline Planning Association 
of California, Inc., 1151 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Calif.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of California; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 


“House Resolution 177 


“Resolution relative to memorializing Con- 
gress to enact H. R. 1490, awarding a Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross to Tony Siminoff 


“Whereas on February 12, 1899, during the 
action near Jaro, P. I., Pvt. Tony Siminoff, of 
the Eighteenth Regiment, United States In- 
fantry, did distinguish himself by merito- 
rious conduct in action involving actual con- 
flict with the enemy in that he rendered 
first aid to Lt. F. C. Bolles, commander of 
Company F of said regiment, and carried him 
from the field of battle; and 

“Whereas Tony Siminoff merits a suitable 
award for his courage and valor in action: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California, That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully memorialized to 
enact H. R. 1490 of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, first session, awarding a Distinguished 
Service Cross to Tony Siminoff, veteran of 
the Philippine Insurrection; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is hereby authorized and directed to 
transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress of 
the United States.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 


“Whereas the tax laws of the Territory of 
Hawaii apply to all compensation paid for 
services performed within the Territory irre- 
spective of the domicile of the taxpayer, and 
under said laws it is contemplated that domi- 
ciliaries of the Territory of Hawaii who are 
absent from the Territory may be taxed by 
the States in which they perform cervices, in 
which event the Territory does not tax such 
domiciliaries upon their earnings outside of 
the Territory; and 

“Whereas it is proper and desirable that 
duplicate taxation be avoided and the senti- 
ment of the legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii is that the proper method of avoid- 
ing such duplicate taxation is by the method 
used by the Territory of Hawaii, that is, the 
method of exemption earnings of domicili- 
aries if and to the extent that the same earn- 
ings already have been taxed by the jurisdic- 
tion in which the services were performed; 
and 

“Whereas it further is the view of this legis- 
lature that the State or Territory in which 
compensation is earned should be recognized 
to have the prior right of taxation inasmuch 
as, first, taxes are more readily collectible in 
the place in which the taxpayer actually is to 
be found and in many instances the domi- 
ciliary jurisdiction will not be able to collect 
taxes from its citizens who are absent from 
the State or Territory and may remain absent 
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for several years; and, second, the presence of 
workers within a State or Territory increases 
the cost of government therein whether or 
not they become citizens of such jurisdic- 
tion, and it is not fair to require the citizens 
of such jurisdiction to bear the cost of gov- 
ernment for the noncitizens; and 

“Whereas in no event should it be provided 
that the compensation of Federal employees 
who are working outside of their State or 
Territory of domicile Shall be taxable solely 
by the domiciliary jurisdiction, thereby 
leading to tax evasion by such employees, by 
reason of their absence from the domiciliary 
jurisdiction; nor is such a provision for ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in one State necessary 
to avoid duplicate taxation, since duplicate 
taxation can be avoided by any State or Ter- 
ritory by a provision in its tax law for deduc- 
tion from the tax base of income upon which 
a tax has been actually paid to another State 
or Territory, or by a provision for a credit 
against the tax on account of taxes actually 
paid to another State or Territory: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the twenty-third 
session of the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That the Congress of the United 
States of ‘America be and it hereby is.respect- 
fully requested and urged to amend H. R. 534 
and any other bill presented to the Congress, 
relating to duplicate taxation of Federal em- 
ployees, so as to provide that: 

“1. The State or Territory in which the com- 
pensation is earned by a Federal employee 
shall have the prior right to tax such com- 
pensation; and 

“2. The domiciliary jurisdiction may tax 
such compensation if the laws thereof pro- 
vide for deduction from the tax base of in- 
come upon which a tax has been actually paid 
to the State or Territory wherein it was 
earned, or for a credit against the domicil- 
iary fax on account of taxes actually pald 
to the State or Territory in which such com- 
pensation was earned; be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
concurrent resolution be forwarded to the 
Presiding Officer, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Civil Service, of each of 
the Houses of Congress, to the chairman of 
the Committee on Territorial Affairs of the 
Senate of the Congress, to the chairman of 
the Committee on the Territories of the Housa 
of Representatives of the Congress, to the 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, and to the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Attorney 
General of the United Sta’ 


Two concurrent resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii; to the 
Committee on Immigration: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 39 


“Be it resolved by the House of Represent- 
atives of the Twenty-third Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawait (the Senate concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States be, 
and it hereby is, respectfully requested to 
amend section 703 of title 8 of the United 
States Code Annotated so as to extend the 
right to become a naturalized citizen to Poly- 
nesian persons or persons of Polynesian de=- 
scent; and be it further 

“Resolved, That authenticated copies here- 
of be forwarded forthwith to the President of 
the United States of America, the President 
of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the Secretary of the Inte- 


rior and the Delegate to Congress from 
Hawail.” 


“House Concurrent Resolution 53 
“Whereas the Territorial Filipino Council, 
an association of delegates from the various 
plantation communities situated in the varl- 
ous islands in the Territory of Hawail, 
in meeting assembled, on the 30th day 
March 1945 selected Jose E. Bulatao, Philip 
Gamponia, Juan S. Regala, Domingo Los 
Banos, Benjamin Ayson, and Mrs, Josephing 
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Gamponia as its duly elected representatives 
for the purpose of proceeding to Washington, 
D. C., to personally petition the Members of 
the United States Congress for the speedy en- 
actment of such legislation which will give 
to Filipino residents now residing in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii and elsewhere in the United 
States of America the privilege of being natu- 
ralized as American citizens; and 

“Whereas said representatives of the Ter- 
ritorial Filipino Council are expected to pro- 
ceed to Washington, D. C. on or about May 15, 
1945, for the purpose above-mentioned; and 

“Whereas the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii has adopted Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No, 1, memorializing the Congress 
of the United States of America to enact leg- 
islation to amend the naturalization laws in 
such manner as to provide that Filipino resi- 
dents may become citizens of the United 
States of America: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Twenty-third Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii (the Senate concurring), 
That it heartily endorses the mission of the 
duly elected representatives of the Terri- 
torial Filipino Council to proceed to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to intercede in behalf of the 
Filipino people residing in the Territory of 
Hawaii and elsewhere in the United States of 
America, to the end that said Filipino resi- 
dents may be allowed the privilege of becom- 
ing naturalized citizens of the United States 
of America; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the United States of America, to the President 
of the Senate of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, to the Delegate to Congress from the 
‘Territory of Hawaii, to the Filipino Resident 
Commissioner at Washington, D. C., and to 
the Territorial Filipino Council.” 


Two concurrent resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii; to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 36 


“Whereas on December 7, 1941, the Gover- 
nor of the Territory of Hawaii did call out the 
Territorial Militia and*did authorize the 
Adjutant General of the Territory of Hawail 
to organize and constitute an Hawaii Terri- 
torial Guard; and 

“Whereas on the same date the Territorial 
Director of Civilian Defense ordered the Ad- 
jutant General, Territory of Hawaii, placed 
in command of all R. O. T. C. units on the 
island of Oahu, and did by authority of the 
Governor of Hawaii order all members of 
the University of Hawaii R. O. T. C. unit to 
mobilize at the University of Hawaii and 
stand by for further instructions; and 

“Whereas said R. O. T. C. unit, University 
of Hawaii, did mobilize and was on said date, 
December 7, 1941, enlisted and activated as a 
part of the Hawaii Territorial Guard under 
enemy fire; and 

“Whereas on December 11, 1941, said Ha- 
wall Territorial Guard was placed under the 
command of the Department Provost Mar- 
shal, United States Army; and 

“Whereas on December 26, 1941, said Ha- 
wali Territorial Guard was placed under the 
command of the commanding general, De- 
partment of Hawaii, United States Army; and 

“Whereas said Hawaii Territorial Guard did 
serve under the command of the said com- 
manding general, Department of Hawail, 
United States Army, occupy the same 
trenches and foxholes, eat the same food, 
sleep under the same shelter, go to the same 
hospital, wear the same uniform, use the 
same weapons, and perform the same duty 
as Federal armed forces, and it was released 
by order of the commanding general, Ha- 
walian Department, United States Army, in 
letter dated April 26, 1942, and directed to 
return to Territorial control; and 
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"Whereas the Honorable Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of War of the United States, has 
ruled that— 

“*The records of the National Guard Bu- 
reau indicate that the University of Hawaii 
R. O. T. C. unit served as part of the Hawail 
Territorial Guard, which was organized un- 
der section 61 of the National Defense Act, 
as amended (acts of Oct. 21, 1940, 54 Stat. 
1206; Aug. 18, 1941, 55 Stat. 628; 32 U. S. O. 
194). This section provides expressly, 

“*That such forces shall not be called, or- 
dered, or in any manner drafted, as such, 
into the military service of the United 
States; * * > ‘ 

“The Governor of the Territory of Hawaii 
on December 7, 1941, ordered the Territorial 
Guard into the active service of the Territory. 
In view of the statutory provision and the 
order of the Governor, mentioned above, 
service performed under General Order No. 
44, Office of the Military Governor, dated De- 
cember 26, 1941, cannot be construed as 
Federal service, * * +?; Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
Territory of Hawaii (the Senate concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States be 
and it is hereby respectfully petitioned to 
enact such legislation as is necessary to cor- 
rect the status of said members of the 
Hawaii Territorial Guard so as to secure for 
them the just recognition as soldiers of the 
armed forces of the United States during 
World War No. 2; and be is further 

“Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States, and the Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii.” 


“House Concurrent Resolution 25 


“Whereas the Hawaiian Organic Act as 
first passed in the year 1900 provided that 
persons applying for divorces in the courts 
of the Territory must have resided in the 
Territory twice as long as is required for es- 
tablishing a residence in Hawaii for any 
other purpose; and 

“Whereas the reason for such requirement, 
if any, no longer exists; and 

“Whereas the rights and interests of the 
public and of individuals will still be amply 
protected even if the time required for ac- 
quiring a residence in the Territory for pur- 
poses of obtaining a divorce should be re- 
duced: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Twenty-third Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii (the Senate concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States of 
America be, and it hereby is, requested to so 
amend the provisions of the Hawaiian Or- 
ganic Act as to provide that no divorce shall 
be granted by the courts of the Territory 
unless the applicant therefor shall have re- 
sided in the Territory for 1 year next preced- 
ing the application; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of 
this concurrent resolution be forwarded to 
the President of the United States, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 


` the United States, and the Secretary of the 


Interior of the United States.” 
By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of Wisconsin; to the Committee on Finance: 
“Assembly Joint Resolution 63 
“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 

to enact legislation to provide wage credits 

on the social-security accounts of members 

of the armed forces during their period of 

service 

“Whereas by the end of the war there will 
be approximately 15,000,000 men and women 
in the armed forces of the United States and 
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Wisconsin’s share will be approximately 
300,000; and ` 

“Whereas most of these men and women 
will have lost from 1 to 4 years or even longer 
from the accumulation of benefits provided 
by the social-security law; and 

“Whereas this will effect a real loss in the 
benefits to be received at the time of retire- 
ment inasmuch as such benefits are depend- 
ent upon contributions by both employee 
and employer; and 

“Whereas the social-security law is wholly 
a Federal program; and 

“Whereas it is the sense of the people of 
Wisconsin manifested in their respective 
representatives in the legislature that the 
returning veteran justly deserves and is en- 
titled to fair and generous treatment: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the assembly (the senate con= 
curring), That this legislature hereby respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress to enact with 
all convenient speed, appropriate legisla- 
tion providing that men and women in the 
armed forces shall receive appropriate wage 
credits on their social-security accounts for 
their period of military service; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent and to the clerk of each House of the 
Congress and to each Wisconsin Member 
thereof.” 

(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a resolution of the General Assem- 
bly of Wisconsin identical with the forego- 
ing, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance.) 

A joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of Wisconsin; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 22 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to consider and enact 
legislation providing compensation to John 
J. Doherty, an Indian, for injuries sus- 
tained by reason of his unlawful removal 
from the Bad River Indian Reservation by 
Government agents 


“Whereas John J. Doherty, and Indian 
whose present post-office address is 425 East 
Kilbourn Avenue, Milwaukee 2, Wis., con- 
tends that in 1909 when a bona fide member 
of and living with his family on the Bad 
River Indian Reservation in Wisconsin, being 
enrolled and allotted, he was under sections 
2147 and 2149 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States unlawfully removed from said 
reservation by Government agents to his 
damage in the sum of $6,000; and 

“Whereas the said John J. Doherty further 
contends that in an action in the United 
States District Court for the Western District 
of Wisconsin in an action wherein the United 
States of America was complainant and the 
said John J. Doherty as defendant was 
charged under section 2148 of said Revised 
Statutes with having returned to said reser- 
vation in violation of the order so removing 
him, the said court on January 31, 1910, 
ordered the said John J. Doherty discharged 
on the grounds that the Government made 
out no case; and 

“Whereas said contentions of John J. 
Doherty are supported by the court of said 
order and a warranty deed dated September 
10, 1909, recorded in volume 97 of miscel- 
laneous records on page 498 of the Ashland 
County, Wis., registry wherein Catherine 
James Doherty and John J. Doherty, her 
husband, convey to Mary Twobirds certain 
land therein described and allegedly within 
the limits of said reservation; and 

“Whereas it appearing that another Indian, 
one Frank Murray, by congressional act in 
1928 was compensated for injuries sustained 
by reason of a similar removal occurring at 
or about the same time; and 

“Whereas, such removal of John J. 
Doherty if unlawful, was contrary to the 
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dignity of the State of Wisconsin and dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of the citizens of said 
State contrary to the guaranties of the Con- 
stitution of the State of Wisconsin and of 
the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring), That the legislature of the State 
of Wisconsin respectfully memorializes the 
Congress of the United States to consider a 
bill like or similar to H. R. 3718 of 1939 pro- 
viding compensation to the said John J. 
Doherty for injuries sustained by reason of 
such alleged illegal removal and to make 
thorough investigation into said contentions 
of John J. Doherty and, if found to be true 
and correct, to enact such bill into law; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to each House of the 
Congress and to each Wisconsin Member 
thereof.” 

(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a resolution of the general assem- 
bly of Wisconsin identical with the forego- 
ing, which was referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs.) 

A By Mr. GREEN: 

A joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of Rhode d; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs: 

“House Joint Resolution 967 

“Joint resolution requesting the Senators 
and Representatives from Rhode Island in 
the Congress of the United States to make 
the necessary arrangements to provide that 
the official war films of World War No. 2 may 
be shown throughout all cities and towns 
of this State lest we forget too easily the 
horrors of war and the ruthlessness of our 
enemies 

“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Congress 
of the United States be and they hereby are 
respectfully requested to make the necessary 
arrangements to provide that the official war 
films of World War No. 2 may be shown 
throughout all cities and towns of this State 
lest we forget too easily the horrors of war 
and the ruthlessness of our enemies; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted by the Secretary of 
State to the Senators and Repersentatives 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 
United States.” 


Two joint resolutions of the General As- 
sembly of Rhode Island; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 219 


“Joint resolution requesting the Senators 
and Representatives from Rhode Island in 
the Congress of the United States to take 
the proper steps necessary to protect and 
preserve the New England lace industry 
“Whereas the American lace manufacturing 

industry suffered very serious difficulties as a 

result of tariff reductions effectuated under 

the trade agreement with France which be- 
came effective June 15, 1936; and 
“Whereas importations of French laces in- 
creased in some cases, by over 3,300 percent 
_ of the 3-year average immediately preceding 
the French treaty; and 
“Where, save for the fall of France in 1940, 
the American lace industry would have been 

completely annihilated, and it is indeed a 

sad commentary for the industry to realize 

that it was abandoned by its Government, 
and owes its existence today only through 
the actions of our enemy in bringing about 
the capitulation of France; and 

S , with current Government ex- 
pressions embracing free trade, the lace- 
workers’ post-war lot is not an encouraging 
one: Now therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Con- 
gress of the United States be and they are 
hereby urgently requested to take the proper 
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steps necessary to protect and the 
New England lace industry; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted by the secretary 
of state to the Senators and Representatives 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 
United States.” 


“House Joint Resolution 970 


“Joint resolution memorializing Congress 
with relation to the matching by the Fed- 
eral Government of certain State grants 
for old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind 
“Whereas in the supplemental message of 

His Excellency to the general assembly, 

March 29, 1945, it is stated that the State 

government is paying approximately 54 per- 

cent and the Federal Government only 46 

percent of the total expenditures for old-age 

assistance; that the State government is pay- 
ing approximately 75 percent and the Federal 

Government only 25 percent of the total ex- 

penditure for aid to dependent children; and 
“Whereas in the event that the Federal 

Government participated currently on the 

basis of 50 percent of all expenditures, with 

respect to old-age assistance this would 
represent a saving to the State of more than 
$100,000; and 

“Whereas it undoubtedly was never the in- 
tention of Congress, when it passed the Social 

Security Act, to place an increasingly greater 

burden upon the States than was shared by 

the Federal Government: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Congress 
of the United States be and they are hereby 
respectfully requested to use every effort at 
their command to work for increased Federal 
participation in the three-State programs, 
viz, old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind; the elimina- 
tion of the maximum provision with respect 
to aid to dependent children payments; Fed- 
eral participation in medical care payments 
paid directly by the State agency to hospitals, 
physicians, or other practitioners until such 
time as a medical-insurance program has 
been provided; Federal participation, proba- 
bly upon a 50-50 basis, in general public 
assistance; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted by the secretary of 
state to the Senators and Representatives 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 

United States.” 


A joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of Rhode Island; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 


“House Joint Resolution 998 


“Joint resolution requesting the Department 
of State of the United States Government 
to act favorably upon the requests for the 
opening of Palestine to unrestricted Jewish 
immigration and colonization, the estab- 
lishment there of a free and democratic 
Jewish commonwealth, and the affording 
of representation at the San Francisco Con- 
ference to the Jewish people 
“Whereas the platforms of both major 

political parties in the last Presidential elec- 

tion contained planks urging the opening of 

Palestine to unrestricted Jewish immigration 

and colonization, and such a policy as to 

result in the establishment there of a free 
and democratic Jewish commonwealth; and 

“Whereas the late departed President of 
the United States reiterated his approval of 
that policy but 2 weeks before his untimely 
death, stating ‘that position I have not 
changed and shall continue to seek to bring 
about its early realization’; and 

“Whereas the Jewish people, the world over, 
were the very first to feel the barbaric heel 
of the Nazi war lords, and have, through the 
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years since the rise of Hitler, been subjected 
to every form of inhuman torture; and 

“Whereas it is reported that the United 
States Government is to submit to the San 
Francisco Conference, opening on April 25, a 
fully matured plan for dealing with the com- 
plicated subject of the mandated territories, 
which includes Palestine: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this 
general assembly that the Department of 
State of the United States of America act 
favorably upon the requests for the opening 
of Palestine to unrestricted Jewish immigra- 
tion and colonization, and such a policy as 
to result in the establishment there of a free 
and democratic Jewish commonwealth, and 
that appropriate representation at the forth- 
coming San Francisco Conference be afforded 
the Jewish people; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted by the secretary 
of state to the President of the United States, 
to the Secretary of State of the United States, 
and to the Senators and Representatives from 
Rhode Island in the Congress of the United 
States.” 


A resolution of the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 

“House Resolution 881 


“Resolution requesting the Senators and 
Representatives from Rhode Island in the 
Congress of the United States to give the 
utmost consideration to the recommenda- 
tion of the Rhode Island General Assembly 
that a member of the armed forces of the 
United States of America, representing the 
men who have been doing the actual fight- 
ing, shall be given a place at and shall be 
allowed to sit in upon the Peace Confer- 
ence 
“Whereas the men of the armed forces of 

the United States of America have had to 

take the brunt of the actual battle fighting 
and the bitter cruelty of war in the long, 
long road to victory and for that very reason 
every consideration should be given their 
opinion in the matter of what shall consti- 
tute the right kind*of peace: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Congress 
of the United States are hereby respectfully 
requested to give the utmost consideration to 
the recommendation of the Rhode Island 

General Assembly that a member of the 

armed forces of the United States of Amer- 

ica, representing the men who have engaged 
in the actual fighting, shall be given a piace 
at and shall be allowed to sit in upon the 
peace conference; and be it further 
“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted by the secretary of 
state to the Senators and Representatives 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 
United States.” 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE LEGISLATURE OF 
WISCONSIN 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the REC- 


- ORD three joint resolutions passed by the 


Legislature of Wisconsin, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the resolutions will be re- 
ceived, appropriately referred, and, un- 
der the rule, printed in the RECORD. 

To the Committee on Banking and 
Currency: 

Assembly Joint Resolution 34 
Joint resolution relating to memorializing 
the O. P. A, to equalize the purchase of 
butter and oleomargarine 

Whereas in view of the controversy be- 

tween ‘the users of oleomargarine and the 
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users of butter and in view of the apparent 
handicap under which butter is marketed 
as compared with that of oleomargarine; and 

Whereas the present apportionment of 
points as to butter and oleomargarine has 
resulted in a feeling of the users of butter 
that an injustice has been done them; and 

Whereas it is felt that the Office of Price 
Administration should reduce the points so 
that the users of butter, many of whom are 
the parents of many in our armed forces, may 
ke able to avail themselves of obtaining 
butter without working an undue hardship: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring), That the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration is respectfully requested to reduce 
the points required in the purchase at retail 
of butter so as to more nearly equalize the 
number of points required for butter and 
oleomargarine; be it further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be transmitted to the Admin- 
istrator of the Office of Price Administration 
and to each Wisconsin Member of Congress. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE also presented a 
resolution of the Legislature of Wiscon- 
sin identical with the foregoing, which 
was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

To the Committee on the Judiciary: 


Assembly Joint Resolution 27 


Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
abolish the poll tax 


Whereas 10,000,000 citizens of the United 
States are presently deprived of their gift of 
free suffrage hy poll-tax laws in eight States 
which impose upon the exercise of. the 
elective franchise limitations neither con- 
templated nor condoned by the Constitution 
of the United States; and 

Whereas taking advantage of the inability 
of these 10,000,000 citizens, both Negro and 
white, to express themselves politically by 
participating in the choice of their repre- 
sentatives in government, both State and 
Federal, a few have been able to perpetuate 
themselves in office and, heedless of the needs 
and wishes of the people in their districts, 
have refused to recognize the grave perils 
that endanger our country and seek to dis- 
rupt the unity of our country and the 
mobilization of all our forces for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war; and 

Whereas at a time when the morale and 
strength of the people of this Nation are 
needed increasingly if it is to survive, it is a 
dangerous inconsistency to continue to de- 
prive any section of them of their democratic 
Tights, to preserve which this war is being 
fought; but rather it is necessarf to draw 
all men and women, no matter what their 
race, creed, color, or economic position, into 
full participation in the struggle for victory; 
and 


Whereas the continuation of the poll tax 
in free America furnishes propaganda for the 
Axis to the great mass of colonial peoples 
who are fighting with us in this war for 
their freedom; and 

Whereas the abolition of the poll tax will 
enable these 10,000,000 citizens to enter fully 
into their rights and duties as American 
citizens, and will, at the same time weaken 
those forces who place petty self-interest 
and personal power above the need for com- 
plete mobilization for victory and will 
strengthen national unity and morale: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring), That this legislature respectfully 
petitions the Congress of the United States 
to speedily enact legislation which effectively 
abolishes the payment of a poll tax as a 
qualification for voting for candidates for 
omoe in the Federal Government; be it fur- 

er 

Resolved, That-a duly attested copy of this 
resolution be immediately transmitted to 
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the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and to each 
Member of the Congress from this State. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE also presented a 
resolution of the Legislature of Wiscon- 
sin identical with the foregoing, which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore also 
laid before the Senate a resolution of the 
Legislature of Wisconsin identical with 
the foregoing, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Ordered to lie on the table: 

Assembly Joint Resolution 57 
Joint resolution memorializing Congress and 
the President of the United States to adopt 
and approve a joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue posthumously to the 
late Col. William Mitchell a commission 
as major general 

Whereas there has been introduced in the 
Senate of the United States Senate Joint 
Resolution 34, authorizing the posthumous 
award to the late Col. William Mitchell of a 
commission as major general; and 

Whereas it is a fitting tribute to the 
memory of William Mitchell that this award 
be made: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring), That the Legislature of Wisconsin 
respectfully memorialize Congress to expedite 
the adoption of Senate Resolution 34, and 
the President to approve the adoption of said 
resolution; be it further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, to both Houses of Con- 
gress, and to each Wisconsin Member thereof. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE also presented a 
resolution of the Legislature of Wiscon- 
sin identical with the foregoing, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore also 
laid before the Senate a resolution of 
the Legislature of Wisconsin identical 
with the foregoing, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 


ATTENDANCE OF VETERANS AT FUTURE 
CONFERENCES FCR WORLD PEACE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and printing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & concurrent res- 
olution adopted by the New Hampshire 
State Legislature relating to the attend- 
ance of veterans at future conferences 
for world peace. 

There being no cbjection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and, under 
the rule, ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Concurrent resolution relating to the par- 
ticipation by representatives of members 
of the armed forces at meetings of the 
governments of the United Nations 
Whereas it is of the utmost importance 

that peace of the United Nations be a just 

and lasting peace; and 

Whereas the casualties of this global war 
have thus far exceeded those of any war 
in which our Nation has ever been involved, 
and our fighting forces have won the admira- 
tion of our country for their courage and 
valor; and 

Whereas in every war it is the youth who 
give their blood and lives and make the 
greatest sacrifices; and 

Whereas, the men who have gone through 
the horrors of battle should have a voice 
in making the peace: Therefore be it 
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Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That we ask our 
Congressmen and Senators in Washington to 
do all in their power to see that .representa- 
tives of the veterans of this war, including 
officers and enlisted men who have had com- 
bat service and some of whom were less 
than 30 years of age when chosen as dele- 
gates, be at all future conferences for world 
peace; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each of our Congressmen and Sena- 
tors in Washington and to the President of 
the United States. 


RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE CF POLAND 


Mr. ERIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 2 concurrent resolu- 
tion relative to the rights of the people of 
Poland adopted by the New Hampshire 
State Legislature. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and, under 
the rule, ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to take cog- 
nizance of the inherent right of the people 
of Poland, as well as the people of other 
small nations, to determine the form and 
kind of their own government 


Whereas the circumstances surrounding 
the disposition and placement of the terri- 
torial boundary lines of the Republic of 
Poland, and of other small European nations, 
as well as the manner in which the people 
of these small nations shall be permitted to 
determine the kind and form of their own 
government, give rise to serious concern as 
to whether the inherent rights of these peo- 
ples shall be safeguarded; and 

Whereas all peoples throughout the entire 
world are fundamentally entitled to self- 
determination of the manner in which they 
shall be governed: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives in general court convened, That we 
look with concern upon conditions in Europe 
which presently are determining the location 
of the territorial boundary lines of the Re- 
public of Poland, as well as those of other 
small nations, and, therefore, respectfully 
urge and petition the Congress of the United 
States to take official cognizance of the fact 
that the matter of territorial boundary lines 
is of universal concern and a proper subject 
for determination as a result of conferences 
between the United Nations as a whole rather 
than as the result of the decision of a single 
member thereof, and, further, that the mat- 
ter of the form and kind of government to 
be enjoyed by any group of people is a matter 
for self-determination rather than by arbi- 
trary decision of another government; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge and 
petition the Congress of the United States to 
take whatever action it shall deem necessary 
in its deliberations to restore unto the people 
of all small nations all of their just rights 
and privileges; and be it further 

Resolved, Copies of these resolutions be 
sent by the secretary of state to the President 
of the United States, to the presiding officers 
of each branch of Congress, and to the Mem- 
bers thereof from this State. 


DESIGNATION OF PHILADELPHIA AS THE 
PEACE CENTER OF THE WORLD—RESO- 
LUTION OF THE DELAWARE STATE 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I have 
before me a communication from the 
secretary of state of Delaware with 
which there is enclosed a copy of Senate 
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Concurrent Resolution No. 28 adopted by 
the Delaware State Legislature asking 
that Philadelphia be made the new cap- 
ital of the world for peace. I ask-unani- 
mous consent to present the resolution 
end that it be printed in the RECORD 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library, and, under the 
rule, ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 28 
Concurrent resolution concerning a world 
capital of peace 

Whereas the gravest question the world 
will face once hostilities are concluded will 
be the establishment of a just and lasting 
peace; and 

Whereas an international declaration of 
independence must be drawn enunciating 
those eternal principles which are the price- 
less heritage today of our own America; 
and 

Whereas to write the new declaration of 
independence, a conference of 39 United Na- 
tions has been summoned to assemble in 
San Francisco on April 25, 1945, upon which 
conference will devolye the most solemn 
task that men have ever faced—the writing 
of a pact of peace, and also the location of a 
world capital of peace: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Delaware (the House of Representatives 
thereof concurring therein), That the city 
of Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly Love, 
the city where America’s Declaration of In- 
dependence was written, the first Capital of 
the United States, should become the worid 
capital of peace, where a theme-center of a 
mall, beautifully landscaped, and stretching 
from Independence Hall, should be dedicated 
es the peace center of the world; be it fur- 

er 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he hereby is authorized and directed to 
forward a copy of this resolution to the 
Secretary of State of the United States, to 
the Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, to the mayor of the city of 
Philadelphia, and to each of the Senators 
and to the Representatives of the State of 
Delaware in the Congress of the United 
States. 

ELBERT N. CARVEL, 
President of the Senate. 
CHESTER V. TOWNSEND, Jr., 
Speaker of the House. 

Approved April 18, 1945: 

WARREN W. BACON, 
Governor. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF TEXAS 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, the 
Texas Legislature has sent to me copy of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 11 adopted 
by both branches of the Texas Legis- 
lature. I ask unanimous consent to pre- 
sent the resolution for printing in the 
Recorp and reference to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was received, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and, 
under the rule, ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 11 

Whereas in the State of Texas there are lo- 
cated two unused army posts, Fort Ring- 
gold near Rio Grande City, and Fort Clark 
near Brackettville, which have recently been 
abandoned for all military purposes by the 
United States Army; and 

Whereas the State of Texas at this time 
faces an acute housing shortage at the var- 
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ious eleemosynary institutions within the 
State as no new building have been, or can 
be, constructed during the emergency of 
war; and 

Whereas there are reported to be more 
than 30,000 cases of infectious tuberculosis in 
Texas not being hospitalized, more than 500 
such cases existing in one South Texas Coun- 
ty, particularly among our Latin-American 
citizens; and 

Whereas the State, while not responsible 
for all of these people, should provide facili- 
ties for the indigent who are unable to pro- 
vide medical care for themselves; and 

Whereas the two State tuberculosis sanag- 
toriums at Kerrville and Carlsbad are filled 
to capacity at this time, with many tubercular 
patients acutely needing hospitalization, 
without hospital facilities available, and as 
a result are spreading this dread disease; and 

Whereas ali State-operated facilities for the 
care, education, and support of mentally 
handicapped children are filled to capacity 
with a long waiting list seeking admission 
into such institutions; and 

Whereas the two aforesaid forts would 
provide places where these eleemosynary 
needs could be cared for immediately; and 

Whereas should the legislature at this time 
appropriate sufficient funds with which to 
construct new buildings at the existing elee- 
mosynary institutions, materials with which 
to construct such buildings could not be 
obtained due to the present war conditions; 
and 

Whereas should the Congress of the United 
States authorize the transfer of Fort Ring- 
gold and Fort Clark, together with the lands 
pertaining thereto, to the State of Texas, the 
property could be placed into immediate use 
with a small reconversion cost and thus the 
pressing needs of the present time could be 
met: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of Tezas and the 
House of Representatives concurring, That 
the Representatives in Congress from the 
State of Texas and the United States Senators 
from Texas be respectfully requested to sub- 
mit a bill to Congress providing that Fort 
Ringgold and Fort Clark, together with all 
lands belonging theretc, be transferred to 
the State of Texas for use in eleemosynary 
service; and, be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
mailed to each such Texas Representative in 
Congress and the United States Senators 
from Texas with the request that the Texas 
delegation meet at the earliest time possible 
and take proper steps in getting passed 
through Congress said bill transferring said 
forts to the State of Texas. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION OF NATIONS— 
RESOLUTION OF LIONS CLUB OF KEM- 
MERER, WYO. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and printing in the 
Recor a resolution adopted by the Lions 
Club, of Kemmerer, Wyo., favoring a 
world organization of nations. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas we believe the-people of the 
United States of America are overwhelmingly 
in favor of a world organization of nations, 
large and small, to stop aggression, preserve 
the peace, and promote social and economic 
harmony; and 

Whereas we believe that it is the duty of 
all Americans, individually and collectively, 
to develop opinion and thinking on this tre- 
mendous subject and to make that opinion 
and thinking known in such unmistakable 
terms as to leave no doubt of this Nation's 
Gesire to prevent such useless carnage and 
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destruction as is now abroad in the world: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Lions Ciub of Kemmerer, 
Wyo., United States of America, in regular 
meeting assembled, That: 

1. Pending the development of details and 
the completion of the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals, or some other similar world organi- 
zation, we believe the President of the United 
States, the State Department and the Senate 
should conclude, as soon as possible, agree- 
ments with our principal allies providing for 
complete present and future demilitariza- 
tion of Germany and Japan; 

2. The United States of America should 
use all reasonable means to assure our allies 
and the other nations of the world that we 
intend to share in the direction of and re- 
sponsibility for the settlement of the war 
and the maintenance of peace thereafter, 
with force, if necessary. 

8. We know that the founding fathers 
recognized the need for both unity and force 
when they converted a loose and disor- 
ganized group of colonies into our present 
Federal system of government. We know, 
also, from the history and development of 
that Federal Government that they were 
right in their convictions, despite the fact 
that the original document was neither per- 
fect nor complete. We believe that the 
principle of unity for safety and other pur- 
poses can likewise be beneficially applied 
among nations. Drawing further from the 
history of our Constitution and the judg- 
ments of a free and unbiased court system 
which has breathed life therein and formu- 
lated policies of government thereunder to 
the end that the Constitution has grown 
and lived with the economic life and neces- 
sity of the people, we believe that the frame- 
work and the details of a world organization 
must be worked out by the chosen leaders 
of the nations; that the document on which 
it is based must be elastic enough to expand 
to meet the needs which the future will dic- 
tate; that the document must be given life, 
growth and policies through the judgments 
of a final tribunal or assembly; and, finally, 
that such judgments, when the necessity 
arises, must be carried out by force of arms 
contributed by the signatory nations. 

We, therefore, endorse and urge a world 
organization such as is indicated in the 
broad, basic principles agreed on at Dum- 
barton Oaks, notwithstanding the fact that 
it is neither perfect nor complete. 

Dated at Kemmerer, Wyo., April 17, 1945. 

KEMMERER LIONS CLUB, 

MERL Case, President, 

J. F. JIACOLETT, Secretary. 

Members: W, J. Withespoon, H. R. 

Christmas, Hugh D. Schooley, J, 
A. Christmas, Frank H. Taylor, A. 
G. Sant, R. O. Hummer, M. D, 
H. A. Lewis, D. S. Hunter, G. E. 
Sorensen, Harry Julian, Platt 
Wilson, R. M. Turner, F. L. Fag- 
nant, L. M. Pratt, Don Urquhart, 
Kendall R. Peterson, Richard J. 
Millward, Joseph Canosa, A. L, 
Burgoon, Otto Angelo, Ralph Ros- 
enberg, C. P. Spears, Roy Beachler, 
Wm. S. Edmonds, J. Orson Bohn, 
Earl Ellsworth, P. J. Quealy, G. 5, 
Sawaya, F. E. Curtis, Cleo C. 
Wright, Roy A. Davidson, Guy G. 
Hill, Jas. McNamara, Carl B. Arent- 
son, Wilford Williams, R. B. John- 
son, C. D. Emery, Andy Morrow, 
V. J. Staudeher. 

I hereby certify that the above and fore- 
going resolution is a full, true, and complete 
copy of a resolution unanimously adopted 
by the Lions Club, of Kemmerer, Wyo., United 
States of America, at a regular meeting held 
April 17, 1945, as the same now appears in 
the minutes of said club. 

MERL Case, President, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 

were submitted: 
By Mr. McCARRAN: 

From the Cemmittee on the Judiciary: 

S. 633, A bill to amend the Criminal Code 
S0 as to punish anyone injuring a party, 
witness, or juror on account of his having 
acted as such; without amendment (Rept. No. 
225). 
From the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation: 

8.24. A bill for the relief of the Truckee- 
Carson Irrigation District; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 226). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H.R. 1561. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Louis Ciniglio; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 227). 

By Mr, TAYLOR, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H.R. 780. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Vonnie Jones, a minor; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 228); 

H.R. 1910. A bill for the relief of Frank 
„Lore and Elizabeth Vidotto; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 229); and 

H.R. 2129. A bill for the relief of Edward 
Lawrence Kunze; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 230). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Claims; 

S. 672. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Gertrude 
Weir Lillis; with amendments (Rept. No. 
233) ; 

S. 784. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
John T. Webb, Sr.; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 234); 

H.R. 244. A bill for the relief of Adell 
Brown and Alice Brown; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 231); 

H.R.903. A bill for the relief of Myles 
Perz; with an amendment (Rept. No. 235); 

H. R. 1031. A bill for the relief of Matthew 
Mattas; with an amendment (Rept. No. 236); 
and 

H. R. 2361. A bill for the relief of Alexander 
Sawyer; without amendment (Rept. No. 232). 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 

5.939. A bill to extend the provisions of 
the act of November 29, 1940 (Public Law 884, 
76th Cong., 54 Stat. 1219), relating to pro- 
motion of Medical, Dental, and Veterinary 
oe officers; with amendments (Rept. No. 

7). 

By Mr. O’DANIEL, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

S. 233. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of North Dakota to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Missouri River; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 239); 

S. 234. A bill authorizing the construction 
of a free highway bridge across the Yellow- 
stone River near Fairview, Mont.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 240); 

S. 454. A bill to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near Friar Point, Miss., and Helena, Ark.; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 243); 

S. 527. A bill to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of 
& bridge across the St. Croix River at or 
near Hudson, Wis.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 241); 

S. 574. A bill to revive and reenact the act 
entitled “An act authorizing the Oregon- 
Washington Bridge Board of Trustees to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
across the Columbia River at Astoria, Clatsop 
County, Oregon”, approved June 13, 1934; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 244); and 

H. R. 1659. A bill authorizing the Depart- 
ment of Highways of the State of Minnesota 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Pigeon River; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 242), 
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REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BREWSTER, from the Joint Se- 
lect Committee on the Disposition of Ex- 
ecutive Papers, to which were referred 
for examination and recommendation 
two lists of records transmitted to the 
Senate by the Archivist of the United 
States that appeared to have no perma- 
nent value or historical interest, sub- 
mitted reports thereon pursuant to law. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION PROJECTS—RE- 
PORT OF AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
I report favorably, with amendments, the 
bill (S. 89) to provide for the planning 
of rural electrification projects, and for 
other purposes, and I submit a report 
(No. 238) thereon. 

Under the Senate rules the bill auto- 
matically goes to the calendar. As soon 
as the Senator from Nevada completes 
the bill which is now the unfinished busi- 
ness before the Senate, I serve notice that 
I shall move that the Senate proceed to 
consider Senate bill 89. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 


“out objection, the report will be received 


and the bill placed on the calendar. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, during the day the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] re- 
ported Senate bill 89, which deals with 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
The bill has an amendment adopted by 
the committee creating the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration as an inde- 
pendent agency. 

There has been some misunderstand- 
ing created by the press by the statement 
that this was a Republican-sponsored 
measure. I want to disabuse the mind 
of anybody who may entertain that im- 
pression, because the original report 
which was made by the subcommittee in 
a former session of the Congress was 
adopted unanimously by both Democratic 
and Republican members of the sub- 
committee. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Breo] was not able to be present when 
the report was signed. The amendment 
as it first originated in the Senate was in 
the form of a bill sponsorea by the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and 
myself. 

Mr. President, I ask that these remarks 


_of mine be placed in the Recorp following 


the remarks of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Lucas] when he reported the bill 
referred to. 

I also ask that there be printed in the 
ReEcorD as a part of my remarks an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post of April 
30, 1945, dealing with this subject. In 
addition to that I ask to have printed in 
the Record the interim report made by 
the bipartisan committee of the Senate 
which conducted the hearings which 
brought forth the report. 

Mr. President, I also have some tele- 
grams referring to the bill of the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. McCarran], in addi- 
tion to the ones I have asked to have 
printed in the Record. These telegrams 
come from various municipalities of the 
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State of Minnesota, and other public 
bodies dealing with the subject covered 
by the bill which has just been before 
the Senate, and which will be considered 
later. I ask that these telegrams be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN INDEPENDENT R. E, A. 


By a 13-to-6 vote the Senate Agricultural 
Committee approved a proposal to detach 
the Rural Electrification Administration from 
the Department of Agriculture where it was 
shifted in 1939 by Executive order. This 
move to restore R. E. A.’s independence 
should, in our opinion, be welcomed be- 
cause the Department of Agriculture is as 
greatly in need of pruning, as the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was before the divorce 
of its R. F. C. lending agencies. We trust 
that efforts to reduce the Department of 
Agricuiture to more manageable size will 
be pushed with a view to restoring also the 
independence of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. 

Owing to the need for conserving copper 
and steel for war use, and manpower short- 
ages, the R. E. A. has been in eclipse for a 
number of years. But suspension of con- 
templated extensions of rural power sys- 
tems financed with R. E. A. funds is only 
temporary. The future importance of that 
agency has been conspicuously brought to 
public notice in recent months by the bitter 
controversy provoked over the nomination 
of Aubrey Williams as head of R. E. A. The 
Senate’s rejection of the nominee strongly 
indicates that Mr. Williams’ opponents took 
for granted that the head of R.-E. A. would 
be the responsible policy maker, notwith- 
standing his subordinate status. That as- 
sumption is itself a strong argument in favor 
of making the position independent in law 
as well as in fact. 

The R. E. A. has already advanced more 
than half a billion dollars for the develop- 
ment of rural electrification, and indirectly 
its influence has been felt in the spur given 
to private developmental projects of similar 
character. Legislation now pending would 
greatly step up the war-curtailed operations 
of R, E. A. by providing for loan authoriza- 
tions of approximately $600,000,000 during 
the next 3 years, to finance farm power co- 
operatives. These electrification projects not 
only make life on the farm easier and pleas- 
anter by means of labor-saving devices but 
they increase farm output. With millions of 
farm homes and many thousands of rural 
schools, churches, and industries still with- 
out electricity, the R. E. A. seems destined 
to play a very important part in helping 
to build up our post-war economy. That is 
another, perhaps the strongest, argument of 
all in favor of restoration of the agency’s 
former independent status, provided, of 
course, that Congress retains sufficient con- 
trol over the directing head to make sure he 
does not exceed his authority. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ACT—INTERIM REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE SENATE AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 
COMMITTEE ON HEARINGS ON SENATE RESOLU- 
TION 197, PROVIDING FOR THE INQUIRY INTO 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE RURAL ELECTRIFI= 
CATION ADMINISTRATION—-JUNE 22, 1944 


Your subcommittee, which was appointed 
to consider and report on the proposals made 
in Senate Resolution 197, to inquire into the 
administration of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, has completed the prelim- 
inary phases of its inquiry and has elected 
to make this preliminary report. 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
was originally created by an Executive order 
by the President, and later, by enactment of 
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law, was made a Federal agency under an 
administrator appointed by the President for 
a term of 10 years and confirmed by the 
Senate. 

The provisions of law made the employees 
subject to civil service, and political activity 
by the Administrator and employees was 
prohibited by law. The Administrator was 
given full authority and responsibility only 
to the Congress. It was hoped at the time 
that the record of freedom from political 
activity and efficiency of management and 
operation of this agency would compare fa- 
vorably with the record of T. V. A., which 
was also made an independent administra- 
tive agency not subjected to interference in 
its program and management. 

So long as this policy of independence pre- 
vailed, the record of the R. E. A. was out- 
standing and fulfilled the highest expecta- 
tions of the President, the Congress, and the 
People of the United States. All employees 
were directly responsible to the Administra- 
tor. The Administrator was responsible to 
the Congress. 

Under the Reorganization Act of 1939, the 
R. E. A. was transferred to the Agricultural 
Department of the Federal Government. 
The order of transfer stated that the R, E. A. 
should be under the general supervision and 
direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, As 
a result, the various divisions of personnel 
were divorced from the R. E. A. organization 
and spread through the various personnel 
sections of the Department of Agriculture. 
The Administrator was deprived of authority 
to select his personnel. The legal depart- 
ment was transferred and became a part of 
the legal department of the Department of 
Agriculture. Centralization of authority and 
responsibility placed by the Congress in the 
person of the Administrator became dissi- 
pated among the various agencies f the Agri- 
cultural Department. 

There is evidence that subordinates in the 
Department of Agriculture cooperated with 
subordinates in the R. E. A. and persons not 
employed by the Agricultural Department or 
the R. E. A., to undermine the authority 
placed by the Congress in. the office and 
person of the Administrator. 

The evidence also indicates that one source 
of disorganization and trouble was the almost 
constant effort of some of the employees and 
engineers of the R. E. A. to force upon the 
farm cooperatives a higher cost of conductors 
than was desired by some of the farm cocp- 
eratives. There was considerable evidence to 
indicate that the products of the Copperweld 
Steel Co. were favored over aluminum by 
some of the engineers having to do with the 
approval of contracts. The testimony in re- 
gard to this controversy was conflicting, but 
the committee is of the opinion that there 
was more than a legitimate and ethical con- 
nection between some of the engineers and 
other personnel employed by the R. E. A. in 
relation to the selection of conductors and 
other construction materials. 

The testimony before the committee indi- 
cates that after the local co-ops had let con- 
tracts favoring aluminum as a lower cost 
conductor, pressure was brought to bear by 
employees of the R. E. A. to have the con- 
tracts canceled and new contracts made per- 
mitting the use of a higher cost conductor. 

As these practices increased, more and more 
dissatisfaction, controversy, and intrigue be- 
came manifest as the testimony before the 
committee will show. This resulted in con- 
fusion, a lowering of morale of the personnel 
as authority and responsibility of the Admin- 
istrator was usurped by various heads and 
personnel of the Agricultural Department. 

There can be no doubt that the Admin- 
istrator of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, appointed by the President and 
confirmed in that appointment by the United 
States Senate, is no longer the Administrator 
of the R. E. A. in fact. 

There can be no doubt that there is dis- 
sension among those in highest authority in 
the administration of R. E. A., that there is 
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divided authority, and therefore credence can 
be given to the reports which came to the 
committee of growing discord and distrust 
and disorganization within the R. E. A. 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
was established by Congress as an agency 
responsible directly to the Congress. During 
the early years of the Administration, it was 
administered in accord with the spirit of the 
act and as an agency responsible to the Con- 
gress, or what is generally described as an 
independent agency. Throughout those 
years the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion gained the respect an4 the commenda- 
tion of the Congress, as well as the people 
of the United States. It is fair to say that 
the Administration gained general approval 
and was singularly free from adverse crit- 
icism. 

One of the most disrupting episodes caus- 
ing further dissension and disorganization 
was the incorporation of certain private cor- 
porations for the operation of insurance com- 
panies and agencies to sell supplies and 
insurance to the R. E. A. cooperatives, their 
families, and others. The incorporators seem 
to have included some superintendents of 
local cooperatives. 

Mr. Stoneman, now president of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
testified he was one of them. An intensive 
campaign was started by the officers of this 
organization and various employees of the 
R. E. A. to induce the more than 800 local 
cooperatives to become members of this or- 
ganization. In fact, the testimony indicates 
that before these corporations were formed, 
this scheme was originated by the Deputy 
Administrator, Mr. Robert B. Craig, who, 
under oath, testified that he was willing to 
accept the responsibility of parentage of this 
scheme. 

There is some testimony in the record to 
indicate that the importance of such an or- 
ganization for political purposes was esti- 
mated and appraised. But there is no testi- 
mony showing that the R. E. A. organization 
itself ever engaged in political activities. 

This N. R. E. C. A. organization at first 
seemed to have the approval of the Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the Administrator. However, after some 
time the true purpose of this organization 
became apparent. 

It appears that the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, in order to start in 
the insurance business, had to have certain 
funds of the local cooperatives required by 
State law in various States where they in- 
tended to operate and conduct an insurance 
business. They proposed to obtain these 
funds by giving their notes to the coopera- 
tives and so use the surplus funds of the co- 
operatives to start the insurance business. 

When these facts came to the knowledge 
of the Administrator, Mr. Slattery, he wrote 
a letter of warning to the cooperatives, telt- 
ing them to “stop, look, and listen.” He also 
wrote a letter to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Wickard, to obtain a legal opinion as to 
the legality of the scheme permitting the 
local cooperatives to use their funds for such 
purpose, as of course their funds were under 
lien to the Government of the United States 
for loans. 

That opinion of the Solicitor seems to have 
ended the scheme of this group, so far as 
selling insurance was concerned. 

The action the Administrator, Mr. Slattery, 
took to obtain legal advice on this scheme to 
use the funds of the R. E. A. seems to have 
precipitated an attack upon the Administra- 
tor by officials of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, as well as by some 
Officials of the Department of Agriculture. 
Up until that time the testimony shows, 
many letters by various members and officials 
of the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
had been exceedingly laudatory in their ex- 
pressions of admiration for the ability and 
integrity of the Administrator of the R. E. A., 
Mr. Slattery. 
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It is interesting to note that when the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture was informed by the 
legal opinion of his Solicitor that moneys of 
the R. E. A. could not be used for such pur- 
poses as intended by the organizers of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion, he warned employees of the R. E. A. 
to cease and desist from helping to further 
the scheme and joined Mr. Slattery in warn- 
ing employees to have nothing to do with the 
N. R. E. C. A. There is evidence that there- 
after certain Agriculture Department officials 
joined with the organizers of the N. R., E. C. A. 
in attempts to have Mr. Slattery removed as 
Administrator of the R. E. A. Pressure was 
brought upon the President to have him re- 
moved. This seems to have failed. 

Mr. Slattery, having been appointed by the 
President, through the authority of a special 
act of Congress, for a period of 10 years, and 
confirmed by the Senate of the United States, 
the question of his removal without a hear- 
ing and without the filing of specifie charges. 
presented a legal problem that the President 
might hesitate to undertake, even had he so 
desired. Emissaries from the Department of 
Agriculture and of the N. R. E. C. A. brought 
pressure to bear upon the White House to get 
rid of the Administrator without resorting 
to removal for cause and upon hearing, 
There is direct evidence that he was offered 
another position subsequently to go to. Eu- 


` rope to study rural electrification, at his pres- 


ent salary, if he would resign as Administra- 
tor of the R. E. A. This he refused to do. 

We have a right to assume that the rumors 
and charges of incompetency and misman- 
agement on the part of Mr. Slattery, as Ad- 
ministrator, that were suddenly discovered, 
after he opposed the insurance activities of 
the N. R. E. C. A. to use the mortgage funds 
of the cooperatives to start their insurance 
companies, were carried to the President and 
made the basis for the request for his dis- 
charge or removal. Such action has our un- 
qualified disapproval. f 

The rural electrification program has been 
regarded by the general public and the Con- 
gress and should continus to be regarded as 
a program to encourage the distribution of 
electric power to farmers at reasonable cost 
and to make possible the building of rural 
electrification distribution lines. 

The authority given to the R. E. A. by Con- 
gress, and the only authority, was that of 
granting loans or credit to various groups or 
organizations which might be interested in 
the development and building of rural elec- 
trification distribution lines and the build- 
ing of such electrical production plants as 
necessary where reasonable rates for electric 
power could be obtained, and the additional 
authority, of course, to protect and conserve 
the loans made by the Government to local 
cooperatives. 

The disintegration and demoralization of 
personnel in the R, E. A. since its integration 
into the Department of Agriculture, is an 
outstanding contrast to the harmony and 
excellency of morale that appears to have ex- 
isted prior thereto, and is an indictment of 
the administration under the Agricultural 
Department. 

The T. V. A. was created as an independent. 
agency and seems to have preserved the 
record of administration that has won the 
universal praise of the American people. It 
has apparently not been subjected to cam- 
paigns for exploitation by outside private in- 
dividuals so far as is known. It has not been 
accused of political activities. It seems to 
have been operated as a business institution 
undertaking a service to the people that 
could not be furnished by private capital, 
Such an institution, it was hoped, the R. E. A, 
would be and continue to be of service to 
the farmers of the United States. 

The testimony of John M. Carmody, who 
was Administrator of R. E. A. immediately 
prior to the reorganization of R. E, A., is very 
impressive and supports in every way the idea 
of strict independence of the R. E. A. Mr, 
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Carmody made an excellent Administrator, 
but despite his zealous devotion to the work 
of R. E. A. and his high esteem for the pro- 
gram of rural electrification, he retired from 
his position as Administrator of the R. E. A. 
immediately after the Reorganization Act be- 
came effective. There can be no question as 
to why he retired. He made his reasons 
known in the testimony before the commit- 
tee. He feared that the success of the 
R. E. A. would be impaired, and the R. E. A. 
would be handicapped when it became subor- 
dinate to the Department of Agriculture. He 
anticipated the menace of “layers of author- 
ity” over R. E. A. His anticipations a fears 
were fully justified. 

There can be no doubt of the desire and 
intention of Congress in enacting the legis- 
lation making the R. E. A. an independent 
institution and providing that the term uf 
office of the Administrator should be for 10 
years. The Congress desired to protect the 
administration of the R. E. A. program from 
all kinds of political infiuence, and desired 
to establish the R. E. A, as an agency of gov- 
ernment entirely free and independent of any 
and every influence other than that of the 
act itself and the officials and employees ap- 
pointed to administer the act. 

As one witness before the committee em- 
phasized, there is every reason and every 
obligation in a democratic form of govern- 
ment to divorce, in every way possible, the 
administration of any units of government 
engaged in the administration of economic 
affairs or business from the political effairs 
of the Government, Any other course of 
action is a step toward the totalitarian state. 

Your subcommittee has elected, therefore, 
to make this preliminary report with recom- 
mendations relating to the emergency situa- 
tion within R. E. A. The rural-electrification 
program has had such general and enthusi- 
astic approval, and the evidence. before your 
subcommittee raises questions about many 
matters of administration within R. E. A., 
and by grace of the influence of R. E. A. in 
the rural-electrification cooperatives which 
deserve and even demand further study. 

However, the subcommittee has labored 
faithfully with the limited funds and time 
permitted, and while we are expecting in- 
formation which has been requested and 
will be requested from the departments con- 
cerned, the record of testimony presented 
before the committee now justifies a recom- 
mendation that the Rural Electrification 
Administration be by law returned to its 
status first assigned to it by the Congress, 
and this committee recommends that that 
be done at the earliest possible date, 

E. D. SMITH. 
HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, 
G. M. GILLETTE. 
GEORGE D, AIKEN. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 2, 1945. 
SENATOR HENRIK SHIFSTEAD: 

Heartily in accord with Senate bill 2 pro- 
viding for post-war airport program and call- 
ing for 50 percent grants to cities for C. A. A. 
approved airport projects with direct dealings 
between cities and C, A, A. 

Mayor Marvin L. KLINE. 


APRIL 30, 1945. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 
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ROCHESTER, MINN., May 2, 1945. 
Hon. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, 
Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Rochester, Minn., favors Senate bill 2; we 

urge your support, 
PAUL A. GRASSLE, Mayor. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 2, 1945. 
-Hon. HENRI SHIFSTEAD, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Passage of S. 2 Federal-aid airport bill, 
threatens Minnesota's forward-looking avia- 
tion program, in that it imposes conditions 
and restrictions that the legislature cannot 
meet as price for Federal aid. Note sections 
9, 14, and 15. 

S. 2 fails to recognize mutual aspect of 
Federal, State, municipal cooperation. 

S. 2 replaces State authority and control 
for that of Federal. 

S. 2 tends to deprive Metropolitan Airport 
Commission of Twin Cities of any control or 
regulation of its facilities if they should use 
Federal funds. 

Representative VERNON S. WELCH, 
Chairman, House Aviation. 
ROCHESTER, MINN., May 2, 1945. 
Senator Henrik SHIPSTEAD, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Recommend passage Senate bill 2 providing 
for post-war airport program. 

ROCHESTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
ERWIN L. BRIESE, 
Executive Secretary. 


INVESTIGATION OF SECURITIES AND EX- 
CHANGE COMMISSION AND POST OF- 
FICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the-Senate I ask 
unanimous consent to report, with 
amendments, Senate Resolution 112, and 
I also ask unanimous consent that it be 
considered at this time. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may I ask 
what the resolution is? 

Mr. LUCAS. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader that this is 
merely a continuation of a resolution 
which was adopted on February 26, 1945, 
with the understanding at that time that 
the Senator from Florida, who was in- 
terested in the resolution, would attempt 
to make an investigation in his own State 
to determine whether or not the original 
resolution (S. Res. 35) would afford suffi- 
cient time. 

The pending resolution grows out of 
the fact that an investigation of certain 
financing in the State of Florida, con- 
ducted by investigators of the Federal 
Securities and Exchange Commission and 
the Post Office Department was, accord- 
ing to the contention of the people of 
Florida, impairing the good faith and 
credit of their institutions. The Senator 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 


names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
April 1944, in compliance with the terms 
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from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, caused an 
investigation to be made, and the Senator 
from Florida, who was vitally interested, 
thought that further evidence should be 
taken in Florida and asked for a continu- 
ation of the resolution. 

Mr. WHITE. Am I right in my under- 
standing that it proposes an investiga- 
tion by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; by a Senate com- 
mittee. The Committee on the Judiciary 
has been investigating certain investiga- 
tions conducted there by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission as well as the 
Post Office Department, who have been 
investigating certain transactions in the 
State of Florida, The authorities of the 
State of Florida contending that such 
investigations are doing irreparable in- 
jury to the financial structure of certain 
institutions there. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the 
resolution, submitted by Mr. McCarran 
on April 2, 1945. 

The amendments of the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate were on line 6 after 
the werd “until”, to strike out “January 
1, 1946” and insert “December 31, 1945”; 
and in line 8, after the word “by”, to 
strike out “$5,000” and insert “$2,500”, 
so as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the authority conferred by 
Senate Resolution 35, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, agreed to February 26, 1945 (relating to 
an investigation of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and the Post Office De- 
partment), is hereby continued during the 
sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress until December 
31, 1945; and that the limit of expenditures 
under such resolution is hereby increased by 
$2,500. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed 
to. 
FPERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate reports for the month of 
April 1945, from the chairmen and acting 
chairmen of certain committees, in re- 
sponse to Senate Resolution 319 (78th 
Cong.), relative to persons employed by 
committees who are not full-time em- 
ployees of the Senate or any committee 
thereof, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 


Name of individual 


Capt. James A. Saunders, U. S. Navy (retired) ....... 


Chief Yeoman Herbert 8, Atkinson (A. A.) U. 8 
Naval Reserve. 


Annual rate 
Name and address of department or organization by 
Address of com- 
whom paid pensation 
4105 Oliver St., Chevy Chase, Md...........-..-.-- Office of the Chief of Naval Cees Navy De- $6, 000 
se taste Washington, D. C 
2405 Pennington Rd., Trenton, N. J.........-.--.---|----. (i Daa dn e: er Bry ol E I Arcee n AA 1,512 


Davin I. Watsu, Chairman, 
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SENATE NAVY LIAISON OFFICE, ROOM 461, SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 


Apri 30, 1945. names of persons employed by the committee of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
To the Senate: who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 23, 1944: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby ate or of the committee for the month of 
submits the following report showing the April 1945, in compliance with the terms 


Annual rate 
Name and address of department or organization by 
al of com- 
Name of individu: whom paid zorni 
Lt. Frederick A, McLaughlin, U. 5, Naval Reserv<..} 5305 41st St. NW., Washington, D. C__.--.-...----- puan , cece Fain Navy Department, $2, 400 
7 ngton, 
Lt. Joseph G, Feeney, U. 8. Naval Reserve. -_-..--.-- 2745 2th St. NW., Washington, D. C AA ETA A r O E E L 2,400 
Yeoman Second Chass Eleanor W., St. Clair, Ù, 8. | 2134 R St. NW., Washington, B.G. DAN cohesion EFE D ES RD EN eee 1,152 
wae Reserve, 
Yeoman Second Class Loretto F. Jochman, U. S. |.....d0............--.-.----------------+s2-0----0--- KIUT uP E AAEE E 1,152 
Naval Reserve. 


The above employees are representatives of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department, to assist Senators on naval personnel 
matters, 
Davin I. WALSH, 
COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS 
May 1, 1945. name of the person employed by the com- of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
To the Senate: mittee who is not a full-time employee of the 23, 1944: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby Senate or of the committee for the month of 
submits the following report showing the April 1945, in compliance with the terms 


Name and address of department or organization by |AmnUal rate 


Name of individual whom p of cou- 


pensation 
Ramis Ta Mar pots ee RR Veterans’ Administration..........--.-------.---..- $5, 000 
| TRON TCO SY SSI ER a ED ee Rar ATT S ae SSS SS eee 
James M. TUNNELL, Chairman. 
Senate COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC Resolution 319, agreed to August 23, 1944 er with the work of the above subcom- 
LANDS S F see attached memorandum) : m : 
lian DF i he A EOAR RA Seok An TO E. S. Haskell, senior administrative officer, 
To the Senate: chairman, Senate Committee on Public pti pa Eor ORs Si i a 
The above-mentioned committee hereby Lands and Surveys. Elizabeth Heckman, clerk, CAF-5; basic 
submits the following report showing the From: Senator Par McCarran, chairman, salary, $2,000, per annum. 
name of persons employed by the committee subcommittee investigating the adminis- relay Ws 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- tration and use of public lands. Chairr 
man, 
ate or of the committee for the month of The following persons are detailed from the By W. H. McMarns, 
April, in compliance with the terms of Senate Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, to Clerk. 
SENATE MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, SUBCOMMITTEE ON WAR MOBILIZATION 
APRIL 30, 1945. names of persons employed by the committee. of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
To the Senate: who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 23, 1944: 


The above-mentioned committee hereby ate or of the committee for the month of 
submits the following report showing the April 1945, in compliance with the terms 


Name of individual 


Ann 8; Gertler... 22222. ES et St. NW., eran, Van: TET S Department of the Interior, Washington, D. O.__.....-...-..-.- 
Hope O.H: ES 2E aee S St., Alexandri Va. es hed Manpower Commission, W: on, P 9 ORES 
Joan P. Ka 3; 1919 919th NW. Foreign Economic Administration, sree 
Charles Kramer... . 4621 South 3th St, perry pa Office of Price Administration, Washington, D. C, 
Sain Sata A Sh Wate: B'or 
ý Os s Washini 
Sape N Lanham, Md. Lae Se Se 


pphnpyipppppi 
2334333582283 


H. M. Krcore, Chairman. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON WARTIME HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


May 1, 1945. names of persons employed by the committee April 1945, in compliance with the terms 
To the Senate: 


who are not full-time employees of the Sen- of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
The above-mentioned committee hereby Ste or of the committee for the month of 23, 1944: ch 
submits the following report showing the É z 


Annualrate 
Name of individual Name and address of department or organization by whom paid | of com- 
pensation 
Ue See $3, 200 
oan me abate ETRE eds SRT RG 4 RS iat Sea ee ee A 5, 600 
4303 Russell Ave., Mount Rainier, Md. partment, 3 3,300 
1743 Columbia Rd. NW., Washington, D, Pedaal Public Housing A uthority, 1201 Connecti 1,440 
h Navy Department, 18th and Constitution Ava. NW... lesen 3, 200 
Federal Public Housing Auth jority, 1201 Rem ine Axe NW 2, 000 
Na Ss ach im 18th and Constitution Ave. NW bets 
Department of Labor, 14th and Constitution Ave. NW. 4, 600 
ral Security Agency, 1825 H St. NW......----.-.-- 5,600 
aps Ape Veterans A tion, Vermont Ave. and I St. NW- z Z 
1701 16th St, NWAW CN Federal Public Housing Authority, 1201 Connecticut Ave. NW- 2, 000 
aA 2804 Terrace Rd. Ce eS Seer ae 2,000 
Lt. Comar, John B. Truslow, Medical Oe ee! . 8. X 5 a 3, 000 
ra U.S. Naval U. S. Nayy, 18th and Constitution Ave. NW. 


CLAUDE Ferrer, Chairman, 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY PROB- 
LEMS OF AMERICAN SMALL BUSINESS, 
May 1, 1945, 
Mr. LESLIE L. BIFFLE, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
United States Capitol, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BirFLE: Pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lution 55, I am transmitting herewith a list 
of employees of the Special Committee to 
Study Problems of American Small Business 
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who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate. Inciuded with this list is the name and 
address of each such employee, the name and 
address of the Department paying the sal- 
ary of such employee, and the annual rate 

of compensation for each such employee. 
Respectfully yours, | 
JAMES E. Murray, } 
Chairman, ' 

By DEWEY ANDERSON, 
Executive Secretary. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY AND SURVEY PROB- 
LEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


May 1, 1945, 
To the Senate: 

The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 
names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
April 1945, in compliance with the terms 
Me Sori Resolution 319, agreed to August 

ped $ 


Name of individual 


F. O. Billings. is pete Hotel, Washin: 
Brainard Chene: -| 3418 Highwood Drive SE 
Agnes E, Crivell -| 1408 Buchanan St. N 
Emerald G. Devitt m y 


Herman Edelsberg 
Harry J. Eyans... ER 
F. Preston Forbes. 
Carol M. Fuller... 


Purdy. 


Margio L. Strabel...._.... x 
Allen G. Thurman 
Alfred J. Van Tassel. 


~--| 1622 Mount 
Olga: Yeloncsies .- <2 - o.oo cece 


2400 13th St. N 


The above number of employees gave 2 
(1); Fedoral Works Agency (1); Agriculture (1). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

5.940. A bill to provide for terms of the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Nevada; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary; and 

§.£41. A bill to enlarge the jurisdiction of 
the United States district courts in suits 
against the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself and Mr. 
WHEELER): ` 

S. 942. A bill to permit weekly newspapers 
to suspend publication for not more than two 
issues in any one calendar year without loss 
of second-class mail privileges; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

§.943. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the State of Washington to con- 
struct, maintain and operate a bridge across 
the Columbia River at Northport, Wash.; to 
the Committee on Commerce; 

§.944. A bill for the relief of Albert J. 
Walch; and 

8.945. A bill for the relief of Paul J. Sisk; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DOWNEY: 

8.946. A bill to amend the joint resolu- 
tion of July 29, 1941, relating to the removal 
of officers from the active list of the Regular 
Army; and 

§. 947. A bill to provide for hospitalization 
and treatment of accredited war correspond- 
ents in Army, Navy, and Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. à 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

6.948. A bill to extend the provisions of 
the act of July 11, 1941 (Public Law 163, 
77th Cong., 55 Stat. 583), relating to prostie 
tution near military and naval establish- 
ments; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


Alcott Hall, Washin n, D. © 
4307 Russell Ave., 


1| 1457 Park Rd. NW., Washington, D. C.. 
T| 4020 Beecher St. NW., Washington, D. G 


le Place, Alexandria, Va... 
» Washington, D. ©.....-..0-----20s00|-2-ne 7, ENEE 


Address 


Forei 


ents, Washington D. C.. 


ount Rainier, Mae 


By Mr. RUSSELL: 

5.949. A bill relating to unused leave ac- 
cumulated prior to retirement by officers 
placed on the retired list; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

8.950. A bill for the relief of Albert R. 
Ost; to the Committee on Claims. 

5.951. A bill to provide for a method of 
liquidation and sale of homes in Farm Se- 
curity Project No. RRM021; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(Mr. LANGER also introduced Senate bill 
952, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. LUCAS: f 

5.953. A bill granting to the State of Illi- 
nois all right, title, and interest of the United 
States of America, in and to the land com- 
prising the right-of-way of the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal, as the same was routed and 
constructed through the public lands of the 
United States in the State of Illinois, and in 
and to the 90 feet of land on each side of said 
canal for the entire length thereof; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

S.954. A bill granting a pension to George 
Gillibrand; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

§$.955. A bill for the relief of Ada B. Foss; 
and 

S.956. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs, 
Stephen E. Sanders; to the Committee on 
Claims, 


(Mr. BRIDGES (for himself and Mr. JOHN- 
son of Colorado) introduced Senate bill 957, 
which was referred to the Committee on Mill- 
tary Affairs, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

(Mr. McCLELLAN introduced Senate bill 
958, which was referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
and appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WALSH: 

§.959. A bill to authorize the Coast Guard 
to investigate and employ new methods of 
promoting safety at sea and aiding naviga- 
tion; to the Committee on Commerce, 


Name and address of department or organization by whom paid 


Bonneville Power Administration, Portland, O: 
Economic Administration, Washington, 
War Production Board, Washington, D. O 


Foreign Economic Administration, Washington, D. O... 
Reconstruction Finance Co: 
Department of Commerce, a, ts Yt sty Sate 
Office of Price Administration, Washington, D 

Reconstruction Finance C 
War Production Board, W 


War Manpower Commission, Washington, D, O.. 
Office of Price Administration, Washington, D, C.. 


Maritime Commission, Washington, D, O. 
War Production Board, Washington, D, C... 
..| Maritime Commission, Washington, D. C 

.-| War Production B: ashingto: 


oard, W 


ual 
of com- 
pensation 


ration, Washington, D. O.. 


. CL. 
ration, Washington, 
n, D.C 


n, D. C_... 
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roximately 12 hours of their time during this month in a consultant capacity: War Production Board (5); National Housing Agency 


James E. MURRAY, Chairman, 


By Mr. HILL: 

§.960. A bill to facilitate employment of 
necessary personnel in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

(Mr. RADCLIFFE (for himself, Mr. CAPE- 
Hart, Mr. CAPPER, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. CHAVEZ, 
Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. GUFFEY, 
Mr. Hawkes, Mr. JOHNSON of California, Mr. 


homa, Mr. THomas of Idaho, Mr. TUNNELL, 
Mr, Typrncs, Mr. Wrs, and Mr. Young) 
introduced Senate Joint Resolution 61, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
dictary, and appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

By Mr. TUNNELL (for Mr. Mean): 

S. J. Res. 62. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to an agreement amend- 
ing the original agreement entered into by 
the States of New York and Vermont relating 
to the creation of the Lake Champlain Bridge 
Commission; to the Committee on Commerce, 


AMENDMENT OF SERVICEMEN’S DEPEND- 
ENTS ALLOWANCE ACT OF 1942 


Mr. LANGER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill relating to the payment of 
family allowances under the provisions of 
the Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance 
Act of 1942, as amended, to the depend- 
ents of enlisted men imprisoned pursuant 
to court martial proceedings. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred, 

The bill (S. 952) relating to the pay- 
ment of family allowances under the pro« 
visions of the Servicemen’s Dependents 
Allowance Act of 1942, as amended, to the 
dependents of enlisted men imprisoned 
pursuant to court martial proceedings, 
was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I may 
say that this bill is introduced for the 
reason that once in a while some poor 
private is arrested and court martialed. 
In one instance of which I know, a young 
man was sent to the penitentiary for 30 
years. Within 6 months the allowance 
to his wife and small child stopped. The 
bill is designed to prevent that sort of 
thing. 


MEDALS TO WAR CORRESPONDENTS WHO 
PERFORM EXCEPTIONALLY MERITORI- 
OUS SERVICES 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
other day a group of distinguished Sen- 
ators introduced a bill to award post- 
humously to Ernie Pyle, the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. That bill was 
held up in the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, due to the fact that Con- 
gressional Medals of Honor are specif- 
ically limited to men in the armed serv- 
ices who have performed heroically. So, 
today, on behalf of the senior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. JoHNSON] and my- 
self, I ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which will create a new medal to be 
known as the Distinguished Service News 
Medal, which may be awarded by the 
President to newsmen, photographers, 
commentators, or radiomen who per- 
form meritoriously in the war. 

I ask that the bill be printed in the 
Record following these remarks. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received, 
appropriately referred, and printed in 
the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 957). A bill to provide 
for the issuance of medals to war cor- 
respondents who perform exceptionally 
meritorious services; was read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
cteated a decoration to be known as the 
Distinguished Service News Medal, which 
shall have distinctive devices and appurte- 
nances, and which the President, under such 
rules and regulations as he shall prescribe, 
may award to accredited representatives of 
press and radio who have rendered or who 
hereafter render exceptionally meritorious 
service in the performance of their duties 
outside the continental limits of the United 
States in time of war. 


Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 
PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 

MENT PROVIDING EQUAL RIGHTS FOR 

WOMEN AND MEN 


Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to introduce, on 
behalf of various Senators and myself, a 
joint resolution calling for a constitu- 
tional amendment providing that the 
rights of women and men shall be co- 
equal. 

I feel strongly that the adoption of 
this amendment would be a forward step 
and a wise one. Its adoption would 
certainly be one of the most important 
stages in the development of opportu- 
nities for women. Of course, I realize 
that for many years in countless indis- 
pensable ways women have had many 
varied fields of usefulness which they 
have utilized for the benefit of humanity. 
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However, ever-changing economic fac- 
tors and processes have made constantly 
more urgent the demand that women be 
given the right to exercise certain other 
privileges which have so far in a meas- 
ure been denied them. It may be that 
economic conditions of other days did 
not make imperative that such rights 
and privileges exist in a full sense. 
Nevertheless for many years women have 
given unmistakable and entirely con- 
vincing evidence that they are entitled 
to equality of opportunity with men and 
that society in the broad sense of the 
term would be greatly benefited by the 
exercise of women of such rights. 

The wholesome trend toward such a 
realization has received a tremendous 
impetus because of and during the prog- 
ress of the present World War. The 
tragic intensity and all-comprehensive- 
ness of our war program have found 
women not only willing but also ready 
and competent to do a large part in the 
fight for freedom and democracy. Their 
contribution on the home front and on 
the battlefield during the present war 
has been outstanding and indispensable. 

We are reminded that equality of op- 
portunity will call also for equality of 
responsibility. Certainly so, but both 
terms in application are relative as to 
persons concerned, whether men or 
women. As individuals, whichever our 
sex, we can avail ourselves of our oppor- 
tunities and also meet our responsibilities 
only as our physical fitness, special tal- 
ents, other facilities, and circumstances 
will permit. 

Some people fear that by the adoption 
of this amendment women may be de- 
prived of certain necessary protective 
legislation now existing which was en- 
acted for their sr2cial benefit and was so 
designated. Certairly we should be 
sufficiently resourceful to guard against 
injurious resylts occurring, bearing in 
mind the fact that opportunity and re- 
sponsibility should be considered really 
from the standpoint of each individual 
and not from the standpoint of sex. I 
feel confident that with the adoption of 
an equal rights amendment the avail- 
ability of individuals, whether they are 
men or women, to exercise specific duties, 
or to sustain successfully demands of re- 
sponsibility, can be regulated with in- 
creasing success. We will continue to 
seek that goal at which no one, man or 
woman, will be forced to attempt to do 
that for which there is neither mental 
qualification nor physical fitness. 

It is obvious that the adoption of an 
equal-rights amendment may require 
changes in certain existing remedial leg- 
islation. Surely adequate legislation de- 
signed to suit individual needs and limi- 
tations can be framed and passed. A 
period of moratorium is provided in this 
proposed amendment during which the 
most obvious requirements for enact- 
ment of legislation can be satisfied. 
Further legislation can and doubtiess will 
be passed from time to time as condi- 
tions seem to warrant and to require. 

I hope and believe that an amendment 
creating equal rights for men and women 
will become the iaw of the land. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 61) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
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United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women, introduced by Mr. Ran- 
CLIFFE (for himself, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. 
CAPPER, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. Cuavez, Mr. 
FERGUSON, Mr. FULERIGHT, Mr. GUFFEY, 
Mr. HawKEs, Mr. Jonnson of California, 
Mr. Kitcore, Mr. Lancer, Mr. MCOLEL- 
LAN, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. Myens, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. Stewart, 
Mr. THomas of Oklahoma, Mr. THomas 
of Idaho, Mr. TUNNELL, Mr. Typres, Mr. 
Wus, and Mr. Young), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, several 
years ago I announced my support of the 
equal-rights amendment and I em still 
heartily in favor of it. 

Further, since both parties favor it by 
unanimous vote in their party platforms, 
I can see no possible reason for delay. 

A number of our allies have already 
granted equality under the law to women, 
(China, Russia, San Salvador among 
them). 

Why should the United States, now 
winning the war through the aid of mil- 
lions of women, withhold this justice any 
longer? 

There may be excuses for not passing 
this amendment but there are no valid 
reasons. I beg the Senate to act quickly. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, lest 
there be any misunderstanding insofar 
as the proposed equal-rights amend- 
ment is concerned, I wish the Senate to 
know that there are just as many Re- 
publican sponsors of the proposed 
amendment as there are Democratic 
sponsors of it. I wish to make it per- 
fectly plain that in the Committee on the 
Judiciary, at the time when the measure 
was being considered by it, the Repub- 
lican members of the committee were 
just as anxious to have it reported fa- 
vorably as were the Democratic Mem- 
bers. I venture the prophesy that when 
the measure comes to a vote on the 
floor of the Senate, there will be just as 
many Republican votes for it, propor- 
tionately, as there will be Democratic 
yotes. Personally, I wish to say at this 
time that I intend to give it my whole- 
hearted, enthusiastic, and unqualified 
support. 

FEDERAL AID FOR PUBLIC AIRPORTS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. ROBERTSON submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 2) to provide for 
Federal aid for the development, con- 
struction, improvement, and repair of 
public airports in the United States, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIA- 
TIONS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by me to 
the bill (H. R. 3024) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Inter- 
ior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes. This 
amendment is offered for the purpose of 
providing a hospital for tuberculosis pa- 
tients among the Indians of Montana 
who are victims of that disease. I have 
prepared a statement in connection with 
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the amendment which I ask to have 
printed in connection with my remarks, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment submit- 
ted by the Senator from Montana will 
be received and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and the state- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 
The amendment submitted by Mr. 
Morray to House bill 3024, is as follows: 


On page 40, after line 21, to insert a new 
paragraph, as follows: 

“For construction, including equipment, 
of a 150-bed tuberculosis hospital for In- 
dians in the State of Montana, $600,000, to be 
available immediately.” 


“The statement presented by Mr. MUR- 
Ray in connection with the amendment 
is as follows: 


Mr. President, I am offering this amend- 
ment to H. R. 3024, the Interior Department 
appropriation bill, asking for an appropria- 
tion of $600,000 with which to erect a tuber- 
culosis hospital for the benefit of the many 
Indians of Montana who are victims of that 
disease. I have been in conference with Dr. 
H. De Lien, Director of Health of the Office 
of Indian Affairs, who has advised me that 
the Construction Division of the Indian Of- 
fice has placed an estimated cost of $4,000 
per room or an estimated total cost of 
$600,000 for the construction of a 150-bed 
hospital, 

The death rate of Indians suffering from 
tuberculosis in Montana is alarming. To- 
tally inadequate facilities are available for 
treating the victims of this disease. These 
unfortunate people are being cared for in 
camps and private dwellings. The Montana 
State Hospital at Galen, Mont., itself is inade- 
quate to take care of white patients seeking 
admittance for medical attention. 

Prior to the war, the Indian Office had 
planned for a tuberculosis hospital, but 
these plans were laid aside because of the 
emergency. The Indian Office now strongly 
recommends that an appropriation be made 
and that the construction of the institution 
be commenced without unnecessary delay. 

The extremely high death rate among In- 
dians from tuberculosis is a problem that 
should be of deep concern to the Congress. 
The only available institutions for housing 
these Indians are at the Tacoma Indian Hos- 
pital, Fort Lapwai Sanatorium, and the Sioux 
Sanatorium. The facilities of those institu- 
tions are greatly overtaxed. 

I need not call your attention to the mag- 
nificent service the American Indians are 
giving to this country in this war. Indian 
heroes are being reported almost daily from 
every field of warfare. These soldiers have 
freely offered their lives for the preservation 
of this country. It is only fitting and proper 
that this Government show its appreciation 
by providing the necessary hospitalization for 
pti Segue of tuberculosis among our Indian 
citizens, 


RELEASE OF CERTAIN MEMBERS OF 
ARMED FORCES TO NONCOMBATANT 
AREAS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
the following concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 16), which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is 
hereby declared to be the sense of the Con- 
cess that any demobilization of the armed 
forces which may occur subsequent to the 
termination of organized hostilities between 
the United States and Germany should be so 
conducted, to the extent practicable and to 
the extent consistent with the vigorous and 
successful prosecution of the war between 
the United States and Japan, as to provide 
for the release, from the several services and 
branches of the service, on the basis of the 
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first-in-first-out rule, of “those members of 
such forces desiring release therefrom. 

Sec. 2. It is further declared to be the 
sense of the Congress that, to the extent 
practicable and to the extent consistent with 
the vigorous and successful prosecution of 
the war between the United States and Japan, 
assignments of members and units of the 
armed forces having had prolonged or heavy 
combat duty should be made in such a man- 
ner as to provide for their assignment to 
duty in noncombat areas for a reasonable 
period. 


INVESTIGATION OF ECONOMIC CONDI- 
TIONS IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States and all of 
us in Congress, as well as the people of 
America, are very much interested in the 
situation which prevails in the Philippine 
Islands, which have been the scene of 
war for several years. Devastation has 
been considerable. Trade has been de- 
moralized. Priorities are difficult to ob- 
tain, as well as shipping. 

Recently the President asked the pres- 
ent speaker to come to the White House 
to discuss this matter with him, and 
stated that he would like the Senator 
from Maryland to go to the Philippines 
and try to gather some of the important 
information so that Congress might take 
appropriate action, In pursuance of that 
conversation and at the wish of the 
President, I have decided to make the trip 
as scon as I can conveniently do so. I 
have taken the matter up with the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
which will have to pass on any resolution 
dealing with the proposed trip. The 
committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs is very anxious to gain informa- 
tion respecting the islands, and I ask 
unanimous consent to submit a brief 
resolution which I ask to have read at 
this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 123) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
duly appointed by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, is hereby authorized to visit the Phil- 
ippine Islands, during the present Congress, 
for the purpose of making an investigation 
and study of economic and other conditions 
in such Islands; and, in particular, war dam- 
ages and compensation therefor and the ef- 
fect of the war upon the industrial and agri- 
cultural enterprises in sald Islands, and the 
post-war economy thereof, and also to survey 
the territorial and administrative problems 
incident to any other islands in the Pacific 
which may come under the jurisdiction of 
the United States. The committee shall make 
such reports and recommendations to the 
Senate concerning any such study and in- 
vestigation as it deems appropriate and de- 
sirable. The expenses incurred under this 
resolution shall not exceed $3,000, and shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate, upon vouchers approved by the chairman 
of the committee. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, if the 
resolution is referred to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs, the 
chairman of that committee will try to 
get the committee members together, 
and report the resolution favorably, and 
designate a small subcommittee of Sena- 
tors to make the trip. The reason I 
bring the matter te the attention of the 
Senate now is that I think it is of prime 
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importance, and if any Senator has any 
suggestions he may wish to contribute 
respecting what the committee might 
appropriately do to make our mission a 
success we shall be very grateful to re- 
ceive them. We anticipate going to the 
Philippines in tLe not far distant future, 
and probably will be absent from the 
Senate Chamber for 3 weeks or so. 

The resolution (S. Res. 123) was re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs, 


ALLIE J. HACKNEY 


Mr. BILEO submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 124) which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay from 
the contingent fund of the Senate to Allie 
J. Hackney, widow of James E. Hackney, late 
an employee of the Senate, a sum equal to 
6 months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, 
said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


EXTENSION OF EMERGENCY PRICE CON- 
TROL AND STABILIZATION ACTS OF 
1942 


Mr. MURAY. Mr. Presdent, on behalf 
of myself and the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Jonnson] I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the REcorp a prepared 
statement in explanation of the amend- 
ment submitted by myself and the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. JoHnson] on 
April 3, 1945 to the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 30) extending the effective period 
of the Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942, as amended, and the Stabilization 
Act of 1942, as amended. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor as follows: 


This amendment is proposed in order to 
remove any doubt that so-called subsidies 
in connection with price roll-backs are mat- 
ters of right rather than executive discretion 
in individual cases. It is drawn so that ad- 
ministrative agencies may not achieve an 
arbitrary result under the guise of setting 
off disputed claims or as an arbitrary pen- 
alty for some fancified violation of any one 
of the countless regulations relating to pro- 
duction, price, or distribution. Where an 
administrative agency makes such a set-oif 
or withholds subsidies as a penalty, it has 
the effect of arbitrarily putting small con- 
cerns out of business without a day in court, 
In short, the subsidy system must not be 
allowed to operate as a device for subjecting 
small businesses to arbitrary action, where 
they are demonstrably and admittedly en- 
titled to receive the subsidy. 

This amendment does not compel the pay- 
ment of subsidies where the party docs not 
qualify for current payments, because it 
applies only to any currently eligible person. 
It therefore leaves it to the subsidy admini- 
trators to determine the present eligibility 
of any person; but it does prevent an admin- 
istrator from saying, “You are now eligible 
but I will not pay you your subsidies.” Let 
me say again, if the party is not eligible for 
a subsidy, he is not entitled to it under this 
provision; but, if he is admittedly eligibile, 
then it may not be denied him upon some 
other arbitrary ground. 

An example of this situation ariscs when 
some administrative agency has certified a 
business as eligibte for a subsidy, the businesa 
has operated upon such certification and 
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could not otherwise operate without incur- 
ring ruinous losses, the subsidies so received 
are passed on to either producers or con- 
sumers through the roll-back system, and 
then the administrative agency thinks it 
made a mistake in originally paying the sub- 
sidy and demands repayment. To enforce 
such repayment, the agency refuses to pay 
any further subsidies (by withholding them 
arbitrarily and applying them on the amount 
claimed), even though there is no question 
as to the present eligibility of the business, 
The effect is simply to force the business to 
close its doors, no matter how badly its facili- 
ties are needed or how unjust the withhoid- 

If it had not been certified as eligible, 
it would not have done the business in the 
first place, because it could not make ends 
meet under the roil-back system without the 
subsidy. It has not been unjustly enriched, 
because it has passed on the subsidy to the 
producer or consumer, It is asked to assume 
a debt—I have been told of one demand 
amounting to nearly half a million dollars— 
which its finances will not stand and which 
no other operator in the same business as- 
sumes. Nevertheless, it is asked to assume 
this debt as the price of continuing to do 
business or—as often happens—it neces- 
sarily goes cut of business. 


Large buSinesses may pay the sums £o 
demanded because they have the money and 
they can sue at their leisure in the Court 
of Claims. Small businesses haven’t the 
money to pay. If they sought injunctions 
against the withholding, it would take time— 
and meanwhile the business is at a standstill. 
If they secured an injunction, still the Gov- 
ernment could take an appeal and in all like- 
lthood secure a stay against the payment of 
public moneys until final judgment is had 
after all appeals are exhausted. Meanwhile 
the small businessman is out of business, he 
is losing his employees, his overhead may be 
running on, and he is asked to undertake 
the financial.and other burdens of litigation 
Tequiring specialists and proceedings in 
courts in the District of Columbia far from 
his home. 

I have thus far been speaking of the 
equities and practicalities of the situation. 
This amendment seeks to bring administra- 
tive practice into conformity with justice 
and present law. The Supreme Court has 
held that, in making a similar payment pro- 
vided by law, “the Government had a real 
obligation” (Teras & Pacific Ry, Co. v. United 
States (286 U. S. 285, 289)). “These pay- 
ments were not subsidies or bonuses” (Conti- 
nental Tie & L. Co. v. United States (286 U. S. 
290, 294)). Even in pension cases the claim- 
ant may resort to the courts “in the absence 
of compelling language” of statute and “the 
power of the administrative officer will not, 
in the absence of a plain command, be 
deemed to extend to the denial of a right 
which the statute creates, and to which the 
claimant, upon facts found or admitted by 
the administrative officer, is entitled" (Dis- 

~ muke v. United States (297 U. S. 167, 172)). 

As a matter of fact, in these subsidy cases 
the withholding is applied to all subsidies 
and not merely to the one in issue. But that 
is clearly illegal. The Attorney General has 
held that “the head of the department Has 
no right to set off one independent claim 
against another” (9 Op. Atty. Gen. 401, 402). 
In the same volume the Attorney General has 
set forth the situation at the following 
length 


“When a claim is presented which is un- 
deniably legal and just, can the Secretary 
admit the title of the claimant and set up a 
counter claim on the part of the Govern- 
ment as a reason for not paying it? That 
is the question here, and I confess I do not 
see how it is to be answered in the affirma- 
tive. 

“There is no act of Congress giving any such 
power to the Secretary of the Treasury. At 
common law even the judiciary have not the 
authority to set off one demand against an- 
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other. It is conferred by statute, wherever it 
exists, both in England and America; and 
every defalcation act prescribes cautious 
limitations to its exercise, Can it be that an 
executive officer is clothed, by virtue of his 
Office, with a judicial power which the pen- 
eral principles of the law have refused to 
the courts; and which no legislature has 
suffered even a court to assume without im- 
posing careful restrictions upon it? * * * 

“Here is a claim fiercely contested. It has 
never been adjudicated in favor of the Gov- 
ernment. * * * Every fact asserted by one 
party is not only open to contradiction by 
the other, but is in fact contradicted, and I 
have no doubt is most potently believed to be 
untrue. Not only are all the facts vehem- 
ently disputed, but the parties are as wide 
asunder as the poles on every question of 
law. It is proposed that this complicated 
entanglement shall be settled in the cham- 
ber of an executive officer, without a trial, 
without judge or jury, without examining 
witnesses, and without hearing counsel. 

“No such jurisdiction is given to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury by any law, and if 
the Constitution is not a dead letter Con- 
gress cannot confer it. * * * If an 
executive officer can make an order that the 
widow and children of Reside shall be de- 
prived of $24,000 without a trial, then the 
same officer may, with equal propriety, issue 
a warrant to hang them, since the Constitu- 
tion puts life and property on the same foot- 
ing. . * * 

“The Secretary of the Treasury has no 
power to stop the payment of the money ad- 
judged to Mrs. Reside, however well he may 
be satisfied in his own mind that the counter 
claim is well founded. If he is convinced 
of the indebtedness alleged, he should order 
a suit to be brought, and give the party a 
fair chance to be heard before the regular 
tribunals of the country. I am not aware 
that such a power was ever claimed before 
it was used by the late secretary in this case; 
but if it be a practice of the Department it 
ought to be immediately abolished, for it is 
unjust, unlawful, and unconstitutional.” 
(9 Op. Atty. Gen. 197, 199-200, 201.) 

The courts have had infrequent occasion to 
consider this question presumably because 
executive officers have not sssumed the arbi- 
trary power of set-off and because, in the 
usual case, suit in the Court of Claims is an 
adequate remedy, whereas in the case of a 
small business such a suit—if available—is 
not adequate because of the time element. 
Before the matter could be litigated to final 
judgment it would have lost the opportunity 
to do business for a year or more. Where 
such arbitrary set-off has been attempted, 
the courts have held as follows: 

“While Congress may limit the benefits to 
the veteran * * * to the discretion of 
the Administrator, the language of the 
statute does not give him the power to enter 
Judgments against the veteran [by determin- 
ing a set-off because of alleged prior over- 
payment] in an ex parte proceeding, without 
notice and hearing. The mere fact that the 
overnment makes conclusive the discretion 
of the Administrator in granting the benefit 
does not carry with it a conclusiveness in 
discretion in taking it away retroactively. 
As we read the statute Congress never at- 
tempted to vest in the Administrator a right 
to enter a judgment or to deprive a veteran 
of property without due process of law” 
(Hines v. United States) (105 F. 2d 85, 70 App. 
D. C. 206, 210), per Vinson, judge). 

In the leading case of Richmond, F. & P. R, 
Co. v. McCarl (69 F. 2d 203, 207 (App. D. C.), 
certiorari denied, 288 U. S. 615) , the Interstate 
Commerce Commission assumed to set off cer- 
tain moneys claimed from others admittedly 
due for carrying mail and the court (in af- 
firming a decree granting an injunction) said 
that the administrative agency “is without 
the power of a court to enter a judgment. 
The legal effect of the order therefore is no 
more than a bookkeeping ascertainment 
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* © èe of an indebtedness * * * To 
give it finality, it was necessary it should be 
reduced to judgment. * * * Theservices 
appellant rendered * * * are admitted. 
The amount due therefor is not contested, 
and so we have a case in which the United 
States owe appellant money which the Comp- 
troller General refuses to pay because of an 
unsettled and unliquidated claim of the 
United States against appellant. This may 
not be done.” -> 

If this were not the rule, parties subject to 
Tegulation by several agencies or in several 
respects would never succeed in settling any 
account so long as some administrative of- 
ficer asserted a claim. 

I hope the committee will favor this amend- 
ment, because it affords protection to whose 
who need it. We speak these days a great 
deal about human rights all over the world, 
That includes the United States and its peo- 
pie. That includes the small businessman. 
That includes the American citizen. On the 
other hand, the Government is deprived of 
nothing that it merits, because it may sue 
for moneys it claims, or it may set off its 
claims in any suit brought by private parties, 
or it may secure injunctions or indictments 
against black market operators. This 
amendment would not protect any black 
market operator, for he doesn’t need a subsidy 
and will not submit to the inspection re- 
quired to receive one. Even ifa black market 
operator were involved in a subsidy case, the 
course for the Government to take is to put 
him out of business or in jail, rather than to 
allow him to continue business by paying to 
the Treasury some of his ill-gotten gains at 
the expense of consumers. A biack-market 
operator has money to assume arbitrary 
charges imposed by administrative agencies, 
but a small legitimate operator does not. 

Every consideration of law, fair dealing, and 
sound government is met and fostered by this 
amendment, I again request the committee 
to favor it. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE COAST 
GUARD ACADEMY 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I hereby 
report that, as chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee, I have designated the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. O'DANIEL] to 
act in my place, and I have appointed the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Hart] 
vice the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CarraN}], a member of the Board of 
Visitors to the Coast Guard Academy, in 
accordance with law; and request that 
they be granted leave of absence for May 
4 and 5, 1945. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, leave of absence as re- 
quested by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina for the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
O’DantIEL] and the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Hart] is granted. 


IN DEFENSE OF POLITICIANS—ARTICLE 
BY CLAUDE G. BOWERS 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, in the 
spring issue of the Virginia Quarterly 
Review there is an article contributed 
by Hon. Claude G. Bowers, the American 
Ambassador to the Chilean Government, 
entitled “In Defense of Politicians.” 
This is a good article, and, in view of 
the criticism that is being so often leveled 
at us here, especially by the late Mr. 
Hitler, the late Mr. Mussolini, and 
Franco, I am glad to see some man with 
a knowledge of history write an article 
such as that written by Mr. Bowers. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the body of the RECORD at 
a pan: in connection with my re- 
marks, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
2s follows: 

In Drrense or POLITICIANS 
(By Claude G. Bowers) 


Recently I took up for a rereading that 
charming and illuminating work, The End- 
less Adventure, the monumental masterpiece 
of the brilliant Scotch historian and philos- 
opher, Frederick Oliver, dealing with the 
Walpolean period of English history, and I 
was startled by something I had missed be- 
fore—his pages devoted to praise of poli- 
ticians. No doubt my attention was at- 
tracted on the second reading because in 
recent years the tendency in America to 
sneer at political parties and politicians has 
seemed to haye gained momentum in the 
popular mind. That, and the fact that in 
recent years I have been in the storm cen- 
ters of the attacks on democracy by the 
Fascist, Nazi, and Falangist forces that set 
ont a few years ago to erect the most auto- 
cratic and tyrannical totalitarian govern- 
ments on the ruins of democratic institu- 
tions. I have observed, close hand, that in- 
variably the preliminary campaign has taken 
the form of a denunciation of political par- 
ties and corrupt politicians. The assump- 
tion of the Goebbels propagandists is that 
a political party not dominated by the state 
is a “faction,” and that all politicians are in- 
competent and corrupt. The effect intended 
is to destroy the faith of the people in party 
government and in their political leaders, 
In view of their records as corruptionists, 
pillagers of private property, and armed 
thieves, it ought to be amusing to find men 
like Hitler and Goering piously denouncing 
politicians as corrupt. 
read the newspapers and books and see the 
plays, musical comedies, and jugglers of the 
vaudeville stage in America to reach the con- 
clusion that this Fascist line of attack on 
democratic institutions has become quite 
commonplace here. The effect, if not the 
purpose, and in most cases I do not think 
it is the conscious purpose, is to weaken the 
faith of the American people in the insti- 
tutions of the founding fathers. For com- 
mon sense must make it clear that in a na- 
tion of 130,000,000 people reaching from coast 
to coast over thousands of miles of moun- 
tain and valley, democracy could not func- 
tion in orderly fashion without political or- 
ganizations holding concrete views of na- 
tional policy to be pressed upon the people 
through the constitutional instrumentality 
of the polls. 

There certainly are some corrupt poli- 
ticians, just as there are corrupt financiers, 
corrupt merchants, corrupt industrialists, and 
corrupt preachers, but no one is so unfair as 
to draw a sweeping indictment against these 
sectors of society because they contain, here 
and there, a corrupt man. Only in the case 
of politicians is the charge made general. 
And that, of course, is a fantastic falsehood. 
When we refiect that in the case of men en- 
gaged politically in the public service the 
spotlight is constantly thrown upon them 
and the microscope used in eager search of 
evidence of wrongdoing, we tremble to think 
what might be the result if all the other ele- 
ments of society were subjected to the same 
constant and intensive scrutiny. 

And nothing could be more amusing than 
the notion that with the elimination of 
politicians, which would mean the extermina- 
tion of democracy, corruption would disap- 
pear from government. It is common knowl- 
edge that the leaders of fascism in Italy and 
ermany have accumulated vast fortunes 
through the ungentle art of stealing by force; 
and in the stealing of the property of the 
citizens, these nabobs of tyranny also de- 
prive them of their natural rights, their 
liberties, and their human dignity. 
astounding pillaging of the state and of in- 
dividuals, by the totalitarian dignitaries, 
would be quite impossible where the people 
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can pass on such crimes through legal and 
political action. 

A few weeks ago an American politician 
who had resorted to corruption to enrich 
bimself died in miserable isolation and in 
poverty, despised by his countrymen, after 
serving a term in prison; but under a Fascist 
or Nazi regime, the corruptionists are the 
untouchables and there is no limit to the 
wealth they can accumulate through robbery 
by force. Yet these are the men, the Hitlers, 
Mussolinis, and Gocrings, who have thun- 
dered so rightesusly agatmst representative 
democratic government bec:.use of the “cor- 
rupt politicians.” 
~ There are politicians and politicians, just 
as there are bankers and embezzlers, and 
some of the politicians will graft just as some 
bankers have filched from the depositor. 
The greater part of the grafting comes from 
men far down ‘in the scale of politicians, and 
it was not these petty politicians that the 
Hitlers and Mussolinis were trying to de- 
stroy, but the real leaders of popular govern- 
ment, the men who fought and wrought in- 
telligently for democratic principles. They 
were the dangerous ones, because they led 
the people; and therefore the first step in all 
Fascist movements is to destroy the people's 
faith in their honest political leaders and to 
liquidate them. 

Now the theoretical critic, having in mind 
the political leaders who have led mankind 
onward and upward in the democratic way 
to liberty and opportunity, are prone to de- 
scribe them as statesmen, not politicians; 
and yet almost all of the greatest British and 
American statesmen have been consummate 
politicians, and have reached the place where 
they could serve mankind through political 
methods. Oliver reminds us that Adam 
Smith, who was a high-minded theorist, an 
economist, and a man of the closet, refused 
to discriminate between the politician and 
the statesman and lumped them together 
as corrupt. He denounced them as “that 
insidious and crafty animal vulgarly called a 
statesman or politician.” And that, of 
course, was stupid in Adam Smith. For with- 
out statesmen, there would be no one skilled 
and trained in the art of government; and 
without these, society would revert to chaos. 

Yet it hac become a cheap fashion in Amer- 
ica to parrot this propaganda of the Fascist- 
minded. The villain in the romance is apt 
to be a politician, and the guilty in the 
detective story in which a politician is one 
of the suspects is almost certain to be. The 
comedian in the musical comedy can always 
get the loud laugh that speaks the vacant 
mind by a fling at these politicians. Even 
the more precious element in the academy 
shrugs its shoulders and exclaims, “Ah, the 
politiciens.” 3 

m 

Let us call the roll of the greatest of Amer- 
icans to whom we are indebted for our 
democratic liberties and institutions, guar- 
anteed by law, for the protection of the 
citizen against the abuse of power. Who 
and what were they? They were these very 
much-maligned politicians, , 

The most consummate of them all, porhaps 
the most consummate in modern history, 
was Thomas Jefferson. It was he more than 
any cther man who formulated the way of 
life known as the American way. He was 
a businessman, in that he was a successful 
planter until public service deprived his 
business of his supervision, but as such he 
could have done nothing toward placing the 
imprint of his philosophy on our life. He 
was a philiosopher, but there have been other 
philosophers with a philosophy making for 
the gocd of society, who did not know how 
to reach the public and put their philosophy 
into effect. Because he was a practical man, 
Jefferson did not take refuge in his closet 
and whine his criticisms of the men in pub- 
lic life. He sallied forth into the political 
arena with his battle-ax and became a 
Politician, He knew that a philosophy 
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tucked away among the cobwebs in the closet 
will remain a curiosity and never become a 
reality. And being a politician, he was a 
realist. 

As a politician he was a propagandist with 
few peers; a practical organizer unsurpassed; 
a diplomat with an intuitive knowledge of 
human nature, making it easy to work with 
and direct the activities of others. Thus 
during the first 12 years of the Republic 
he made it definitely a democracy; and 
through political inspiration and direction 
from afar, he and they who thought with 
him, also politicians, forced into the funda- 
mental law the Bill of Rights. Had he not 
been a skilled and practical politician work- 
ing for the welfare, the rights, and liberties 
of the people, our national destiny might 
have been vastly different from what it be- 
came, 

There are two majestic memorials on the 
Mall in Washington to express the appre- 
ciation of a Nation for services to country 
and humanity—and one is to Jefferson, the 
politician. . 

The other is to another politiclan—Lin- 
coln, After Jefferson, it would be hard to 
find another American so consummate as a 
politician. He has been so disguised by sen- 
timentalists that few appear to know that 
in the Iilinois of his day where politicians who 
knew all the answers flourished like the green 
bay tree, he was the most cunning and 
skillful of them all. I know of no biography 
that so perfectly reflects the man and his 
methods as that of Beveridge, who, being a 
politician himself, could sense and see the 
art with which Lincoln advanced to power. 
He, too, understood the politician’s art of 
propaganda, the politician's science of organ- 
ization, and he knew how, when necessary, to 
work under cover and get results, I am sure 
it is because Beveridge’s book so clearly re- 
veals his hero as primarily a politician, that 
the sentimentalists frown upon it. History 
credits him with the emancipation of the 
Slaves and the preservation of the Union; 
but never could he have attained the power 
to render these incalculable services had he 
not been a clever politician; and even in 
powe-, his wisdom, superior to that of others, 
is manifest in his political methods. 

Because of their success as politicians they 
were hated by their opponents in their day, 
but there are no national memorials to their 
critics on the Mall, 

To Jefferson and Lincoln we may add 
Andrew Jackson, who rendered immeasurable 
service to the people in defeating the machi- 
nations of an embryo plutocracy through his 
genius as a great politician. His greatest 
battles were fought in the arena of politics, 
and there he was a master, clever, resourceful, 
militant, and even ruthless. 

To sum up, all the great idols of the British- 
speaking peoples who have left indelible im- 
pressions on the two nations through the 

“policies they sponsored and furthered have 
been professional politicians—men trained in 
politics, and that means in statecraft. From 
Walpole, in England, down through Pitt, Fox, 
Burke, Palmerston, Gladstone, Disraeli, and 
now Churchill, and in America from Jeffer- 
son and Sam Adams down through Monroe, 
Jackson, Lincoln, Johnson, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and now Franklin Roosevelt, the out- 
standing servants of the public good hava 
been politicians. 

At once someone will note the absence of 
Woodrow Wilson. His position is unique. A 
colossal figure, he will grow greater with the 
years. He was that rarest of all things—a 
statesman who had never been an active, 
experienced politician, and that makes him 
unique. But this calls for reservations. 
From his youth on, his mind was occupied 
most with the politics of statesmanship. His 
studies were in this sphere. But it was not 
until the eve of his elevation to the Presidency 
that he ever participated in political activi- 
ties, Until then he had never made even & 
political speech; or faced the populace cu the 
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hustings; or sat in caucus in devising ways 
and means of political action. He had an 
incurable distrust of men who had actually 
worked in politics, born of the cloistered life 
of the academy, and he thus deprived him- 
self at a critical juncture of the advice of 
men grown old and wise in political struggles. 
I have never doubted that with all his genius 
as a statesman, and his advantage as an 
idealist, he might have succeeded in defeat- 
ing the maneuvering of his enemies had he 
been trained more in’ the school of practical 
politics, 
mz 


What is politics? Webster's definition says 
it is “the science and art of government”, 
the science dealing with organization, regu- 
lation, and administration ofastate * * * 
the theory or practice of managing or direct- 
ing the affairs of public policy or of political 
parties.” 

Then what is a politician? The same au- 
thority says he is “one versed or experienced 
in the science of government.” 

There surely is nothing particularly dis- 
reputable about that, though Adam Smith 
might think so. But the short-sighted scof- 
fers and the Fascist-minded insist that a poli- 
tician is a mere seeker after office for the 
sake of the salary. It is true, of course, that 
among the thousands holding minor offices, 
many if not most, are motivated partly by 
the salary. Incidentally, droll as it may 
seem, it is the salary that draws men into 
counting rooms and banks and factories. 
However, if the man who gets the office earns 
his salary by performing his duties satisfac- 
torily, he is discharging a necessary func- 
tion in organized society. But in the higher 
ranks I know scores of men personally who 
enter politics, become politicians, and take 
Office at a financial sacrifice because they are 
primarily interested in principles and policies 
they think for the good of the country; and 
among these are many who have sacrificed 
not only money, but also health and strength, 
in the service of the state—and all were 
politicians. 

Possibly conceding all this, the critic falls 
back on the politicians of the lower ranks, 
the precinct committeemen, often dubbed 
“ward heelers.” Iam unable to find anything 
disreputable in serving a party organization 
in this lowly position—since it is necessary. 
The statesman who began at the bottom in 
the organization may be all the better for 
it. The businessman makes a point of in- 
sisting that his men shall learn the business 
from the bottom up. Only in politics are the 
good men expected to begin at the top. 
These generally soon reach the bottom, since 
they have no real foundation of knowledge. 
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This brings us to the pet anathema of the 
theorist and the Fascist-minded—the politi- 
cal parties. Mussolini would have none of 
them—none but his own, Hitler would have" 
none of them—none but his own, Franco 
would have none of them—none but his own, 
None of these could afford a party of oppo- 
sition. It would interfere with the destruc- 
tion of human rights, with the suppression 
of liberty, and might make the liquidation 
of political opponents through bullet and 
bludgeon, and the stealing of the hierarchy, 
dangerous. It is significant of the wise think- 
ing of the English that whatever party may 
be in power, the opposing party in minority 
Officially is called His Majesty's Opposition. 
And it is recognized that His Majesty’s Op- 
position performs a high function in the 
state. It exposes blunders, demands expla- 
nations, keep those in power on their mettle, 
and illuminates the political scene for the 
benefit of the public which has a right to 
know what is transpiring, since government 
is their business. 

Sad experience has shown that stockholders 
in a corporation would often have been safer 
if there had been a party of opposition on 
‘the board of directors, 


Without parties in a democracy there 
would be chaos; with but one party main- 
tained by force, there is fascism and 


yranny. 

Political parties, then, are necessary, but 
if there are to be parties there must be 
party leaders, and if there are party leaders, 
there must be politicians, If these party 
leaders are worth their salt, they must be 
trained and experienced politicians. Oliver, 
philosopher, not politician, but wise with 
the wisdom of the historian, says that “the 
notion that we can save ourselves without 
their help is an illusion; for politics is not 
one of those crafts that can be learned by 
the light of nature without an apprentice- 
ship.” 

A democracy must fail without leaders of 
courage, intelligence, and character. The as- 
sumption of Jefferson and Lincoln was that 
the mass mind can be trusted, or its instinct 
trusted, if provided with the facts; and but 
for political parties contending for the mas- 
tery, and engaging in polemics, the cause of 
liberty and human rights would perish be- 
cause there would be no great organization 
concerning itself with the dissemination of 
the facts. Aguirre Cerda, a great Chilean 
president and statesman, framed an im- 
perishable sentence when he said that “to 
educate is to govern.” And he meant not 
only education in the schools, but education 
from the political hustings. That is the rea- 
son that the totalitarian cannot tolerate 
parties, for parties mean the open submission 
of facts and policies to the arbitrament of 
debate. The dictator must suppress political 
parties because he must impose silence. 
With but one party, and that an organ of 
the government, the rulers can keep the 
people in ignorance of the fact that their 
pockets are being picked and their liberties 
are being taken away. 

If there is any better way to govern in a 
democracy than through the instrumentality 
of parties, it is still a secret of the gods. 

Party government means ballots; Fascist 
government means surrender or bullets. 
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Experience shows that without organized 
and capably led parties the most outrageous 
persecutions of a people cannot be repelled. 
Look at the record in Italy and Germany. 
The scattered protests of individuals only 
result in their instant “liquidation.” Hap- 
pily in America we have had little experience 
in dealing with tyranny because there has 
been so little of it, But in the one expe- 
rience we had there is a lesson. The Fed- 
eralist Party, disdaining democracy, con- 
temptuous of the common lot, and thorough- 
ly organized as a party brilliantly led, re- 
sented the creation of a party of opposition, 
and described it as a “faction.” Consciously 
or not, federalism tended toward fascism. 
Thus the sedition law of the Adams admin- 
istration, the persecution and imprisonment 
of editors who dared challenge the preten- 
sions of those in power was an attempt, 
through terrorism, to close the mouths of 
critics. The. men singled out forpersecu- 
tion would have been helpless, acting as in- 
dividuals, Just as the victims of tyranny in 
Italy were helpless in combating the tyr- 
anny of Mussolini, But happily, in America, 
& party of opposition had been created under 
whose banner all the victims of oppression 
could constitutionally assemble for con- 
certed, wisely directed, and stubbon action, 
That attempt to set aside the Bill of Rights 
was defeated by a political party. 

It was after the collapse of the Federalist 
Party, when an “era of good feeling” had 
developed, that some urged the amalgama- 
tion of all parties into one and others re- 
joiced that there was but one party. This 
amalgamation could not be perfected by gov- 
ernmental decree, as in Italy, Germany, and 
Spain, but only by consent of the people. 
Jefferson opposed this idea utterly. “I am 
no believer in the amalgamation of parties,” 
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he wrote, “nor do I consider it as either des 
sirable or useful for the public. * * 
They [parties] are censors of the conten 
of each other, and useful watchmen for the 
public.” And again he wrote: “In every free 
and deliberative society there must, from, 
the nature of man, be opposite parties.” And 
again: “The division [into parties]}ought to 
be fostered instead of being amalgamated; 
for take away this, and some more dangerous 
principle of division will take its place.” 
And again: “Men have differed in opinion 
and been divided into parties by these opin- 
ions from the first origin of societies, and in 
all governments where they have been per- 
mitted freely to think and to speak.” 

With a full realization that in the com- 
position of any political party there inevitably 
will be men who are mere self-seekers, not 
concerned with principles and policies, except 
insofar as they may advance them to public 
station. Jefferson knew that the division 
into parties is based primarily on principles 
and concepts of government. Thus he 
wrote: “Both of our political parties, nt least 
the honest part of them, agree conscien- 
tiously in the same object—the public good; 
but they differ essentially in what they deem 
the means of promoting that good. One 
side thinks it best done by one composition 
of the governing powers; the other by a dif- 
ferent one. With whatever opinion the body 
of the Nation concurs, that must prevail.” 

Thus does Jefferson describe the only prac- 
tical, if not possible, way in which a democe« 
racy in a great country can function. Elimi- 
nate parties, and democratic countries, the 
people unorganized, undirected, undis- 
ciplined, would fall into chaos, and thus pave 
the way for the man with the bludgeon to 
establish order—resting on the buried liber- 
ties of the Nation. 

But if political parties, so much derided by 
armchair theorists better acquainted with 
books than with men and more familiar with 
theories than with realities, are an essential 
part of the democratic machinery, there 
must be party leaders—and these are poli-- 
ticians, 
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Even the most rigid of the critics are driven 
to admit that leaders in the higher strata of 
the parties may be of some service to the 
country; so they fall back on the assumption 
that the minor party workers down the line 
are engaged in rather disreputable business. 
The leader they praise at the top could not 
be there but for the tireless and usually 
unrewarded work of the minor politicians at 
the bottom. An organization, to be effec- 
tive, must extend down to the lowest political 
unit—the precinct. The precinct committee- 
man, to be effective, must have the respect 
of the people in his precinct where everyone 
is known. He may be a young lawyer, or 
the corner grocer, or the village blacksmith, 
and in 9 cases out of 10 he is not an aspirant 
for office. He accepts the drudgery of the 
work because he is a good party man, inter- 
ested, if only instinctively, in the principles 
and policies it proclaims, “Politics is a 
duty,” said Jefferson; and the precinct com~- 
mitteeman render a service to the state. 

It true of him, it is equally true of every 
other member of the party hierarchy; for 
without these local politicians, parties would 
speedily disintegrate, and with their disin- 
tegration, democracy inevitably would fail in 
functioning, 

In the higher ranks of the hierarchy, the 
political leaders attain their position through 
a demonstration of their political capacity. 
On these devolve the task of formulating the 
political policies on which the party makes 
its appeal to the people; and the more con- 
summate they are as politicians, the greater 
will be the effort to adopt policies in con- 
formity with the public good or the public 
will, And that is democracy in action. 

The sweeping charge of corruption against 
politicians is pure poppycock. Not that there 
are not corrupt politicians, any more than 
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that there are not corrupt businessmen, cor- 
rupt financiers, and immoral preachers. 
After all, the corrupt action of three ship- 
building companies which, through collusion 
in bidding, stole millions of dollars from the 
taxpayers was exposed and stopped by Jo- 
sephus Danicls—a politician. And the cor- 
rupt action of some very respectable oil men 
in the case of Teapot Dome was exposed and 
stopped by Senator Tom Walsh—a politician. 
Cases where corruption among businessmen 
and financiers have been exposed by politi- 
cians acting for the Nation could be multi- 
plied in America innumerable times. 

Equally superficial and unfair and untrue 
is the charge of the theorists that politicians 
are incompetent. Too popular is the silly 
notion that while, of course, a doctor cannot 
take over the management of a factory, or a 
banker substitute for a lawyer, or a manu- 
facturer assume the teaching in a studio, 
the doctor, the banker, and the manufac- 
turer can, by some magic, master the intri- 
cate mysteries of government without ex- 
perience or training. The drawing-room 
statesman in his library, the dilettante 
theorist in his study, and the village rousta- 
bout in the poolroom are often impatient 
with the incompetence of politicians and 
only wish they had a chance to straighten 
out the muddle. Such are living in a fool’s 
paradise and suffering from a delusion of 
grandeur, After all, it was a man who had 
devoted his life to politics, not the financiers, 
who snatched the Nation from the edge of the 
precipice in the spring of 1933. 

It is interesting to find that a man of the 
study, but an historian, like Oliver, shares 
this impatience with the critics when he 
says: 

“If we eventually escape from our present 
perplexities, it will not be because theorists 
have discovered some fine new principle of 
salvation; or because newspapers have 
scolded and pointed angry fingers at this one 
or that; or because we, their readers, have 
become excited and have demanded that 
‘something must be done.’ It will be because 
these decent, hard-working, cheerful, val- 
iant, knock-about politicians, whose mys- 
terious business it is to manage our affairs 
by breaking one another’s heads, shall have 
carried on with their work as if nothing ex- 
traordinary was happening * * * and 
shall have ‘jumbled something’ out of their 
contentions that will be of advantage to 
their country. The notion that we can save 
ourselves without their help is an illusion; 
for politics is not one of those crafts that 
can be learned by the light of nature with- 
out an apprenticeship,” 
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It may be possible to lift the average in 
political life, but it never can be done so long 
as able young men, intellectually and tem- 
peramentally fit for public service, are led to 
believe that there is something rather shame- 
ful about it. How different in England, where 
a political career is considered one of service 
to the state and to society, and where the 
old nobility are prone to dedicate one of their 
sons to politics as a patriotic duty. The 
young man so dedicated begins his prepara- 
tion at Oxford, concentrating on the studies 
that may be useful to the state, distinguish- 
ing himself perhaps in the debates of the 
Oxfora Union, and passing speedily from the 
academic halls to Parliament, where he 
makes his career. Nothing in the old nobility 
of England sets it so much apart from that 
of other nations as its recognition of an obli- 
gation to participate in politics as a patri- 
otic duty. The son is not thought vicious 
and smearing the family name or lowering 
its prestige by rendering public service in 
the halls of Westminster. The political tra- 
dition is handed down from generation to 
generation as in the case of Robert Cecil, 
the Minister of Elizabeth, whose descendants 


have carried on down to Salisbury, Balfour, ` 


and Lord Robert Cecil of today. Chatham 
meticulously trained his son, William Pitt, 
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and Holland found time to drill his son, 
Charles James Fox, and so, too, Gladstone, 
Chamberlain, Asquith, MacDonald, and 
Churchill have carried on the fine family 
tradition of giving in their sons men of great 
capacity to the state. 

One finds it hard to understand the preju- 
dices of Americans who think of themselves 
as “sensible” men, against political ambition 
in the young. Is it possible, as our enemies 
say, that we really feel that the only road to 
real distinction is in the acquisition of money, 
and that the prejudice against public life is 
because “you can’t make money in politics”? 
Is it possible that the average American really 
feels that the accumulation of wealth is the 
only career worth while? Or that the Ameri- 
can does not compare with the English in 
feeling any responsibility to organized so- 
cicty? Or does it spring from the fact that 
newspapers, columnists, the wisecrackers of 
stage comedies, and even novelists by insin- 
uating that men in politics are fools or 
crooks have made the impression on half- 
baked minds that there is something low in 
public life? 

That, I am sure, was not the opinion of 
Jefferson who urged the young to enter politi- 
cal life, drilled not a few, including Monroe, 
for public service, and hoped that the Uni- 
versity of Virginia he was sponsoring would 
become a training field for public service. 

What we need in America today is not the 
elimination of politicians but more politi- 
cians thoroughly trained for public service, 
There can be no finer career. But to render 
such service in the highest sense calls for a 
preparation beyond that of our forebears. 
The complications of modern social and busi- 
ness organization present intricate problems 
requiring special knowledge. Our fathers 
dealt with fundamental political principles 
but we of today, within those principles, can 
and must find solutions for economic and 
social problems. It is not enough now to 
saturate oneself in history and political phi- 
losophy; one must master the mysteries of 
economics and of sociology to deal with the 
political problems of this new day. And 
since modern invention has wiped out dis- 
tance and made all nations neighbors, inter- 
dependent upon each other, the young man 
preparing for a political career should make a 
special study of international relations. 

Thus prepared intellectually, he should 
study political psychology to the end that he 
may advance his cause intelligently through 
honest and wise propaganda. And nothing is 
more vital than a study of the science of 
political or party organization down t^ the 
precinct, for only through victories at the 
polis can he reach or hold a position in public 
life in a democracy. In brief, he must study 
to be—a politician, 
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To recapitulate: Democracies operate best 
through political parties. 

Political parties function only through 
politicians. 

Eliminate politicians and you wipe out 
parties, 

Wipe out parties and you throw democ- 
racies into a state of unorganized, undis- 
ciplined chaos. 

And when in a democracy the people are 
unorganized, undirected, undisciplined, the 
Fascist has his excuse and the tyrant ap- 
pears to dominate the nation by brute force, 

That is the reason the Mussolinis, Hitlers, 
and Francos hate and exterminate the 
politicians; and that is the reason it is so 
stupid in a democracy to join them in their 
hue and cry. 

And that is the reason why the theorists 
and scoffers who sneer at representative gov- 
ernment, political parties, and politicians are 
consciously, in some cases, and unconsciously, 
let us hope in most, making their contribu- 
tion to the Fascist effort to destroy democracy 
in the United States, 
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SALARIES OF SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I wish 
to endorse heartily an editorial appear- 
ing in a recent issue of the Washington 
Post approving increases in basic sala- 
ries paid the school teachers of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Their basic pay has 
not been increased since 1924. I remem- 
ber one of the first things I discovered 
after my assignment to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, at the close 
of World War No. 1, was that the teach- 
ers in the public schools were still getting 
only their very low prewar rates of pay. 
We corrected that situation only after 
overcoming strenuous opposition which I 
never could understand. 

Now, as World War No. 2 draws to a 
close, I find a very similar situation. 
School teachers in the District of Colum- 
bia are underpaid, especially considering 
the increased living costs resulting from 
the war. And those living costs are go- 
ing to remain high for a very long time. 
An increase in the national debt from 
less than $30,000,000,000 in the decade 
when the teachers’ basic pay rates were 
last fixed to $300,000,000,000 or more can- 
not but be accompanied by increased 


. prices and increased living costs, and 


these will have to be met by increases in 
wages. I can see no escape from that 
conclusion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Washington Post editorial on Teachers’ 
Pay be printed at this point in the Rrc- 
ORD, as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEACHERS’ PAY 


The increases in salaries of schoole teachers 
recommended by the District Budget Office 
would add only $80,400 to the total amount 
that would otherwise be paid out in the 
form of wartime bonuses. These bonuses, 
amounting to $300 yearly for all teachers 
earning less than $5,000, would be replaced 
by increases in basic rates of pay that would 
bring Washington salary schedules into line 
with those of teachers of comparable rank in 
other large cities. At present, Washington 
makes a very poor showing by contrast with 
cities such as Newark, New York, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, and San Francisco in respect to 
basic rates of pay. In case of 1-A elemen- 
tary school teachers, the maximum salary 
paid (excluding bonuses) is the lowest, with 
one exception, to be found in 22 representa- 
tive cities having populations in excess of 
300,000. 

Since basic salaries of Washington school 
teachers have remained unchanged since 
1924, the need for a revision is plain, as a 
matter of equity. Moreover, if teachers have 
assurance that the end of the war will not 
entail reductions in earnings caused by loss 
of bonuses that have helped to relieve the 
pressure of rising living costs, they will be 
less attracted by offers of high pay in jobs of 
uncertain tenure. The District’s teacher 
turn-over has risen from 4.34 percent of the 
teaching staff in 1939-40 to 10 percent in the 
last school year, 1943-44. Resignations of 
permanent and temporary employees totaled 
209 in the latter year, and only 29 in 1939-40, 
While teachers in military service are among 
the temporary absentees, they accounted for 
only 15 percent of the total number leaving 
last year. 

The authorities will eventually be faced, as 
Budget Officer Fowler points out in recom- 
mending the proposed new salary scale to 
the Commissioners, by a general revision in 
salaries in all departments of the District 
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Government. The city cannot afford to lose 
the services of valued employees, whether in 
responsible positions or in subordinate jobs, 
by following a penny-wise-pound-foolish 
policy on salary adjustments. 


POSTWAR EMPLOYMENT POLICY IN 
SWEDEN 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, to help 
understand the postwar economic policy 
of other nations, and in view of the wide 
public interest in the Full Employment 
bill introduced by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Wacner], the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Tuomas], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manonsy], and my- 
self in the Senate, and by Mr. Parman in 
the House of Representatives, I have had 
the Department of Commerce prepare a 
study on postwar employment policy in 
Sweden. This study gives emphasis to 
the responsibilities of the government in 
maintaining full empioyment. 

The Chairman of the Swedish Commis- 
sion for Postwar Economic Planning, 
Gunnar Myrdal, has stated that the 
“basic idea in postwar economic plan- 
ning is that the State is finally respon- 
sible for the maintenance of a high and 
stable level of employment in industry.” 
The Bank of Sweden Committee, report- 
ing late in 1943, found that the “The ob- 
jective of economic policy in the imme- 
diate postwar period can be defined, in 
general terms, to be the quickest possible 
restoration of a satisfactory living stand- 
ard and the maintenance of full employ- 
ment, with that orientation of production 
which offers most favorable prospects 
possible for the future development of 
Swedish enterprises.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Department of Commerce 
memorandum on “Sweden: Full Employ- 
ment Policy” may be printed at this point 
in the Recor in connection with my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection the memorandum will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The memorandum is as follows: 


Swepen—“FuLL-EMPLOYMENT” POLICY 


The Swedish Government long since recog- 
nized the gravity ot the problem of large 
scale unemployment which might follow the 
cessation of hostilities in Europe. Where 
measures affecting any phase of Swedish 
postwar economic activities are considered, 
all probable effects of the measure in ques- 
tion receive very full consideration in every 
case, and the employment factor is now the 
object of most careful attention from nu- 
merous ntal organizations in Swe- 
den. It also forms an important element in 
most, if not all, of the numerous discussions 
of postwar problems which are a current 
‘feature of the Swedish press. As one writer 
has stated, full employment is synonomous 
with good business conditions in Sweden at 
present. 

In Sweden, when legislation in the econo- 
mic field is in , tt is usual for the 
government (Cabinet) to appoint special 
committees, to analyze the problems involved 
and submit recommendations as to what ac- 
tion should be proposed to parliament, by the 
government, for discussion and action. 

Such committees are usually composed of 
representatives of the appropriate govern- 
ment departments and of private individuals 
who represent the interests concerned or 
who are particularly familiar with the prob- 
lems under investigation. Considering the 
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relative size of the population of Sweden 
(6,500,000), such Investigations are sur- 
prisingly thorough and informative. 

For the present, the of Swedish 
plans for insuri~, full employment can best 
be judged from the published reports of the 


‘organizations concerned with postwar plan- 


ning, from statements made from time to 
time by public officials and informed private 
individuals, and from published economic 
studies In which the employment question 
is discussed. Appropriations of limited 
amounts have already been made for relief 
of future unemployment, however. 


INTEREST IN POSTWAR FULL. EMPLOYMENT 
AROUSED 

Swedish economists have been occupied 
with the question of postwar employment 
for several years. As early as the fall of 1942 
Prof. Bertil Ohlin (now head of t- Depart- 
ment of Commerce of the Swedish Govern- 
ment), published an article on Swedish Post- 
war Problems, in which he stated: 

“Perhaps the most burning economic ques- 
tion in Sweden, as in other countries, im- 
mediately after the war will be to achieve 
as mild a transition from war production to 
peace production as possible.” He then 
stated that, In the postwar period, if private 
enterprises were to maintain employment by 
repair and conversion projects, they could 
stabilize purchasing power and maintain 
trade, while Government initiative would 
no doubt be found necessary to provide in- 
creased employment. 

About a year later Prof. Gustav Cassel 
(since deceased), expressed a rather oppo- 
site (conservative) view, recognizing the need 
for maintaining e t, but recom- 
mending that this be accomplished by gov- 
ernment aid to private industry, to increase 
prođuction. 


EARLY ANALYSIS OF POSTWAR EMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEMS 

By this time the question of postwar 
conditions, and particularly their employ- 
ment aspects, were being discussed in all 
circles in Sweden, and numerous bodies, 
governmental and private, were studying the 
problems involved. At a meeting of the 
Swedish cabinet on March 19, 1943, the Min- 
ister of Finance proposed that a number of 
investigating bodies be appointed to analyze 
postwar economic problems. The sugges- 
tion was promptly accepted. Among the sub- 
jects assigned for investigation in which the 
question of full employment was a particu- 
larly prominent factor were: 

Release of manpower through liquidation 
of emergency administration and demobili- 
zation of defense and emergency forest-work 
personnel by the Labor Market Commission. 

Inventorying and planning of public works 
by the Investment Experts. 

Buitlding-industry situation under postwar 
conditions; manpower reserve, employment 
prospects by the Experts on Dwelling-House 
Production. 

Inventorying and planning of emergency 
work in agriculture, agricultural employment 
prospects, Agricultural Committee of 1942. 

Inventorying and planning of forest emer- 
gency work. Forest-work employment pros- 
pects by the Forest Administration. 

Industrial investment plans, and other 
subjects in which the employment question 
has a prominent place, by the Board of Trade 
in conjunction with the Industrial Research 
Institute. 

All of these organizations, and five others 
engaged with questions in which the em- 
ployment problem was perhaps less prom- 
inent, but by no means absent, worked un- 
der the Ministry of Finance. It was decided 
to use the material assembled by these or- 
ganizations as the basis for further work by 


a special governmental commission for post- _ 


war Planning. 
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Their reports were for the most part es- 
sentially factual, with few recommendations. 
The report of the Agricultural Committee of 
1943, composed of representatives of all 
branches of Swedish economic life, which was 
submitted on August 31, 1943, went some- 
what further. While of course tentative, its 
recommendations concerning employment 
activities in the field of agriculture merit 
attention. It advocated State subsidies to 
farmers, for bringing new land into cultiva- 
tion, removal of stones, improvement of 
drainage, soil, farm buildings, etc., aggregat- 
ing 40,000,000 crowns ($9,500,000) per year, 
three-fourths of which would go to farms 
of less than 20 hectares (50 acres). Gov- 
ernment loans to the extent of 35,000,000 
crowns ($8,300,000) were also proposed. 

The Labor Market Committee submitted a 
report on investments in April 1944, which is 
discussed below. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR POSTWAR PLANNING 


While most of the studies of the above com- 
mittees were still incomplete, they had prog- 
ressed sufficiently for the Government, in 
October 1943, to request a special appropria- 
tion of 10,000,000 crowns ($2,400,000), to 
cover the cost of planning public works, 
which would have an estimated total cost 
of from 250,000,000 crowns (#60,000,000) to 
300,000,000 crowns ($70,000,000). This ap- 
propriation was made on December 8, 1943, 
under an amendment of 1941 to the Swedish 
constitution, permitting the establishment 
of an emergency budget containing appro- 
priations which may be necessary in an eco- 
nomic crisis or other emergency situation, for 
which Parliament has the right to indicate 
the manner of their disposal. 


PURPOSES OF POSTWAR PLANNING 


The initial report of the Bank of Sweden 
committee (which worked under the bank, 
and not, as in the case of the other commit- 
tees, under the Ministry of Finance), while 
necessarily somewhat indefinite as to what 
specific measures would be required in the 
postwar foreign-exchange field, clearly ex- 
pressed the ultimate aim of Swedish economic 
policy in its report of November 22, 1943, to 
the board of directors of the bank, in which 
the Committee found that: 

“The objective of economic policy in the 
immediate postwar period can be defined, in 
general terms, to be the quickest possible 
restoration of a satisfactory living standard 
and the maintenance of full employment, 
with that orientation of production which 
offers the most favorable prospects possible 
for the future development of Swedish en- 
terprises.” 

The final report of the Bank of Sweden, on 
Currency and Price Stabilization (sub- 
mitted to the government on March 30, 
1944) confirmed the above view by stating 
“In the formulation and application of the 
current monetary policy program, it has been 
recognized stabilization of employment 
should be included in the objectives of mone- 

Parliament, in 1943, had outlined the es- 
tablishment, at an appropriate moment, of 
a spevial organ the task of which is to in- 
quire how the conversion of industry to peace 
production should be accomplished, what 
practical measures may be taken for this pur- 
pose, and how the postwar social lems 
are to be solved. This applied particularly 
to th> (government) Commission for Post- 
war Economic Planning, to be concerned pri- 
marily with Swedish economic policy, but 
working in close collaboration with a State 
reconstruction office, formulating policy per- 
taining to, and administering, Sweden's par- 
ticipation in the export of goods and material 
for use in international reconstruction work, 
and a committee for international relief, 
which would covrdinate and organize hu- 
manitarian relief activity. 
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SWEDISH GOVERNMENT ESTABLISHES POSTWAR 
PLANNING COMMISSION 


Pursuant to the above program, on Febru- 
ary 11, 1944, the Commission for Post-war 
Economic Pianning was established, under 
the chairmanship of Prof. Gunnar Myrdal, 
with considerable latitude in its power to 
choose its objectives, determine its procedure, 
and carry on its work independently. The 
general secretary of the commission stated: 

“There are no differences of opinion as to 
the goal of economic policy: Full employ- 
ment. * * + The dominance of the prob- 
lem of employment has given a natural di- 
rection to the investigations undertaken on 
behalf of the Department of Finance.” 

The Commission for Postwar Economic 
Planning established 10 subcommittees to 
analyze specific subjects, as follows: 

I. Monetary and foreign trade. 

II. Planning and organization of promo- 
tion of employment, 

III. Opportunities of investment. 

IV. Mobility of labor, etc. 

V. Expansion of consumption and qualita- 
tive control. 

VI. Direct relief activities. 

VII. Raw materials. 

VIII. Housing. 

IX. Agriculture. 

X. Control of monopolies. 


FORMATIVE PERIOD OF POSTWAR PLANNING 
POLICY 


Shortly after its establishment the commis- 
sion received the Labor Market Commission’s 
extensive report on investments. In its pre- 
liminary comment on this report, the plan- 
ning commission stated that investment ac- 
tivity occupies a key position among policies 
intended to counteract depression and stimu- 
late employment and that it is desirable that 
postwar investments and exports should 
somewhat surpass prewar levels. It added 
that it was then impossible to foresee all 
contingencies and the primary task of the 
commission is to set up guiding principles. 

The planning commission, while it did not 
analyze the specific recommendations of the 
report submitted to it, pointed out the de- 
sirability of using available unemployed man- 
power for work on needed facilities of public 
utility, such as airports for international 
service, a change from left-hand to right- 
hand driving as the rule of the road, etc. 
with the reservation that is could be con- 
sidered better to keep people employed in 
their regular activity, through state aid, pro- 
viding their work contributes to fulfilling 
real needs, than to transfer them to other 
activities, such as building construction and 
public utilities. These principles were elab- 
orated in a memorandum of August 1944, by 
the executive secretary of the commission, 
Karin Kock. The study of the question of 
investments, public and private, is being con- 
tinued actively. 

An address by Professor Myrdal, the head 
of Planning Commission, further sum- 
marizes the objectives of the Commission and 
illustrates the degree to which full employ- 
ment dominatés its efforts. He stated that 
the basic idea in postwar economic plan- 
ning is that the State is finally responsible 
for the maintenance of a high and stable 
level of employment in industry. In Sweden, 
he believes, postwar depression can be 
avoided if the government pursues as wise a 
policy in the future as it has during the 
war years, entailing a continued active policy 
of governmental control and regulation of 
economic life, 

Unemployment policy would have to be 
planned within the framework of monetary 
and foreign trade policy. If reach 
and exceed prewar levels and if sufficient for- 
eign raw materials become available, the un- 
employment question will solve itself, but 
possible emergencies must be prepared for. 
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While the stabilization of housing con- 
struction at a high level would be desirable 
and necessary, a well-prepared portfolio of 
public works projects would be needed to 
meet the requirements of full employment. 

He did not believe that control of the 
rate of interest would suffice to direct the 
trend of investments. He proposed the crea- 
tion of a board comprising governmental, 
industrial, and private representatives to 
give advice to investors on the subject of so 
directing all investments as to make them 
serve the maximum national economic and 
social purposes. 

BUDGET APPROPRIATIONS FOR INSURING 
EMPLOYMENT 

The Swedish budget for the fiscal year 
1944-45 included a “General Emergency 
Budget I.” The latter, in addition to items 
for international rehabilitation and for sup- 
port of refugees, contained an appropria- 
tion of 100,000,000 crowns ($23,800,000) for 
postwar economic emergency measures, 
Two additional measures, of a provisional 
nature, designated as “General Emergency 
Budgets II and II” were approved in prin- 
ciple but not included in the actual budget, 
because of their tentative nature. Number 
II comprised a tentative appropriation of 
124,400,000 crowns ($29,600,000) for operat- 
ing account, and 154,500,000 crowns (336,- 
800,000) for capital account, while number III 
comprised 431,100,600 crowns ($102,600,000) 
for operating account and 22,400,000 crowns 
($54,000,000) for capital account. 

The tentative appropriations thus totaled 
$932,400,000 crowns ($222,000,000) but their 
use was conditioned on certain contingencies. 
Thus the entire amounts of number II would 
be available after July 1, 1944, if the supply 
and labor-market situations permitted or 
the labor situation required, though a por- 
tion would be available beforehand, for 
preparatory measures. The amounts con- 
tained in number III would only become 
available (after permission of Parliament had 
been secured) when an unemployment 
emergency had actually arisen. Details of 
the treatment of these items in the 1945-46 
budget are not yet available. 

Among projects on the program of the 
Swedish Government, some (if not all) of 
which are already under way, are: 

A large plant to produce synthetic rubber 
from wood derivatives. 

The erection of additional blast furnace 
capacity for the utilization of Swedish iron 
ore. 

Expansion of copper ore and building ad- 
ditional refinery capacity. 

Expansion of exploitation of Swedish 
nickel deposits. 

The Government is also interested in the 
question of importation and distribution of 
petroleum products. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS IN PLANNING POSTWAR 
EMPLOYMENT IN SWEDEN 


A most important report of the Commission 
on Postwar Planning is that of October 4, 
1944, which carefully analyzes living stand- 
ards in Sweden and makes proposals for bene- 
fits to unemployed. 

The analysis of the Commission shows that 
considerable confusion is inherent in present 
arrangements under which unemployment 
relief may be payable from employees’ union 
insurance funds, assisted by state subsidies, 
and from national and local public funds. 
The recommendations of the Commission in- 
clude: (1) a governmental investigation of 
the minimum outlay necessary to assure the 
maintenance of acceptable living standards 
and consideration of the findings in the for- 
mulation of the general social policy which is 


-now in preparation; (2) that the appropriate 


governmental organs prepare a plan for 
lessening the number of cases in which local 
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poor relief is paid rather than relief under 
national legislation; (3) that a proposal be 
prepared for unifying the central adminis- 
tration of unemployment insurance and 
relief; (4) that the government submit a 
proposition for an increase of the daily relief 
and other benefits from unemployment in- 
surance funds and for a lessening of restric- 
tions on the payment of rent allowances; 
(5) that a proposal be submitted for better 
protection through unemployment insurance 
and unemployment relief against losses be- 
cause of part-time work; (6) that a plan be 
prepared for voluntary insurance against 
unemployment on the part of certain groups 
the occupations of which involve unusual 
risk of unemployment; and (7) that unem- 
ployment benefits to individuals be increased 
when unemployment is widespread. 

The whole question of the organization of 
social welfare in Sweden is under considera- 
tion by another governmental body, a report 
of which is expected to embody a general 
scheme of compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance. This report will not be ready for some 
time to come, and the proposals will hardly 
be written into law and made effective before 
1949. In view of the situation, the Commis- 
sion on Postwar Economic Planning made 
only some stop-gap proposals regarding the 
existing system. These proposals deal with 
reforms that it feels must not be postponed, 

A report by the Planning Commission, also 
of October 9, 1944, dealing with balancing of 
investments primarily, contains valuable 
views on the current situation in Sweden as 
éoncerns the entire problem of full employ- 
ment and is a valuable supplement of the 
Commission’s earlier reports. 

The report on the coordination of invest- 
ment activities with unemployment policy 
takes note of the decisive character of invest- 
ments in the maintenance of economic activ- 
ity dividing them into four main fields—pub- 
lic works, producers goods, stocks of goods, 
and housing—with a fifth category consisting 
of durable consumers’ goods. It is itself con- 
cerned with investments of private industry 
in durable producers’ uildings, 
plants, and machinery. 

The matter of adjusting private capital ex- 
penditures to the needs of the national econ- 
omy in view of cyclical changes is one of 
difficulty in comparison with that of most 
kinds of public building projects. Neverthe- 
less, such expenditures are not at all so 
geared to current production requirements 
that they cannot be increased or decreased 
to meet the needs of depression and boom 
times. Repair works, to take a single in- 
stance, can often be deferred from. times of 
greater to times of lesser general business 
activity. In agriculture various rationaliza- 
tion measures can appropriately be under- 
taken in time of relative slump. 

A difficulty of obtaining integrated plan- 
ning lies in the diversity of public and pri- 
vate agencies engaged in the making of plans. 
Needed coordination can be achieved with 
respect to industry by means of voluntary 
coordination, by measures of incentive on 
the part of the Government, or by direct 
public control. The Commission does not 


„believe that Government control will in fact 


stimulate investment during depression. 
Measures of incentive, such as appropriately 
designed tax laws, properly managed inter- 
est rates, and direct contributions may, be 
useful. Voluntary cooperation among pri- 
vate enterprisers may result in beneficial 
accomplishment. Attention needs to, be 
given to ts for better geographical 
distribution of industry and for avoidance 
of unfortunate segregation—such as indus- 


tries employing chiefly men or chiefly women. 


Employment is still being maintained at a 
high level in Sweden. In agriculture a 
shortage of labor exists, since the trend of 
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population to urban areas has been marked, 
A reversal of this trend would perhaps pro- 
vide employment for a considerable number 
of eventual city unemployed. In forestry, 
the continued intense demand for wood, to 
replace coal and liquid fuels formerly im- 
ported, for the time being causes a labor 
scarcity. In some lines there is a trend 
toward unemployment, however. Shipping 
isidle, to a considerable extent, there is some 
prospect of difficulty in maintaining full- 
scale building activities and the Government 
has had to assist a prominent iron-mining 
company in rock-stripping activities in 
open-cut mines, and in storage of extracted 
ore, because of the cessation of iron-ore ex- 
ports. The background of the employment 
opportunities of Swedish industry may be 
estimated from the article Swedish Indus- 
tries’ Trends in Wartime, in the November 
4, 1944, issue of Foreign Commerce Weekly. 


GOVERNMENT NEED OF PRIVATE BRAIN 
POWER 

|Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor an article en- 
titled “Government Needs Its Private Brain 
Power,” written by him and published in 
the May issue of Forbes, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


JUSTICE FOR POLAND—STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR MEAD 


[Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement en- 
titled “Justice for Poland,” by Senator NIKAD, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


PALESTINE'S PLACE IN THE NEW WORLD— 
ADDRESS BY LOUIS BROMFIELD 
[Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Palestine’s Place in the New World,” 
delivered by Louis Bromfield at a dinner 
sponsored by the New Zionist Organization 
cf America, in New York City, March 18, 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 
PEACETIME MILITARY TRAINING 
[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an excerpt from 
an article entitled “The Case Against Com- 
pulsory Peacetime Military Training,” by Lt. 


Col. Roscoe S. Conkling, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


{Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an editorial 
entitled, “Pandora’s Box at Uncio,” from the 
Washington Post of May 1, 1945, and the 
column. Today and Tomorrow, by Walter 
Lippmann, from the Washington Post of May 
3, 1945, which appear in the Appendix.] 


THE U.S. S. “OREGON” 
IMr. DOWNEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Restore the ‘Old Oregon’ as Patriotic 


Symbol,” from the Argonaut of April 6, 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


FRANKING PRIVILEGE FOR ANNA 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
S. $06) granting a franking privilege to 

a Eleanor Roosevelt, which was, in 
line 5, after the word “signature”, to 
insert “or fascimile thereof.” 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move that 


the Senate concur in the amendment of 
the House. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, my at- 
tention was otherwise engaged at the 
moment the matter was laid before the 
Senate. Is this in connection with the 
bill granting the franking privilege? 
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Mr, HILL. Mr. President, the Chair 
has just laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House to the bill 
granting the same franking privilege to 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt which the 
Congress in 1940 granted to Mrs. Cleve- 
land, Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Taft, and 
Mrs. Coolidge. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator has cor- 
rectly stated the situation, and I have no 
quarrel with it. Ishould not wish to put 
myself in the position of discriminating 
against the widow of our late President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. I cannot help 
saying, however, that I have some ques- 
tion as to the wisdom of the precedent, 
I have’ some question as to the wisdom 
of granting to any one the unlimited 
power of free use of the mail of the 
United States. I cannot very well raise 
the question now without voicing some- 
thing in the way of discrimination 
against Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
I have no desire to do that. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that the bills heretofore passed grant- 
ing the franking privilege to widows of 
Presidents, including my mother, were 
very much too broad, and while I think 
we should follow the precedent in this 
case, I do not think the precedent should 
be followed again. 

The difficulty really is not with the 
House amendment, which permits the use 
of a facsimile signature. The original 
bill did not make that provision, but in 
1940 the privilege was extended to all 
the living widows of deceased Presidents. 
The trouble is with the breadth of the 
original bill, and the same measures have 
been passed granting the privilege to the 
widows of all Presidents. The language 
was: 

That all mail matter sent by the post 
shall be conveyed free of postage. 


Of course, that covers first-, second-, 
third-, and fourth-class mail matter. It 
could be argued that it would cover all 
sorts of political literature, and every- 
thing else that might possibly be sent 
through the mail. I did not think it was 
intended for that purpose. No widows 
of Presidents have ever used it for such 
a purpose. It is clearly intended to cover 
personal correspondence and personal 
mail matter. I have no doubt it will be 
so used by Mrs. Roosevelt. 

I think it is wise, however, to call at- 
tention to the fact that the language is 
too broad, and, in my opinion, at some 
time all the acts should be revised. The 
privilege differs materially from that of 
a Representative or Senator, who, of 
course, can send through the mail only 
matter of an official character. It seems 
to me clear that when this privilege is 


granted to anyone else it should apply > 


solely to personal mail, and I think it 
has always been understood by the re- 
ciptents that it was for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama that the Sen- 
ate concur in the amendment of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


May 3 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to be excused 
from the Senate next week in order that 
I may attend the flood-control meeting 
to be held at Little Rock, Ark. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
junior Senator from Arkansas that he 
may be excused for a week? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator is excused, 


O. P. A. AND THE MEAT SHORTAGE 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, apropos 
of what I shall have to say in a few mo- 
ments concerning the operations of the 


_O. P. A. and related agencies, I ask 


unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Record two telegrams which I have 
received from packers of my own State 
giving expression to the effect new orders 
promulgated by the O. P. A. will have 
upon them. These telegrams are typi- 
cal of many statements from other por- 
tions of the country. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams’ were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Tursa, OKLA., May 3, 1945. 
Senator E. H. Moore, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building: 

Under new restrictions on non-Federal in- 
spected packing plants our Tulsa plant will 
lose approximately $5,000 to $6,000 per month 
on overall operations. 

BANFIELD Bros. PACKING Co, 


BLACKWELL, OKLA., May 1, 1945. 
Hon. E. H. Moors, 
United States Senate: 

Control order No. 1 forces us to consider 
closing our plant. Compliance, which means 
reduced volume at prohibitive costs, impos- 
sible; this is discrimination against non=- 
inspected plants. If we are forced to operate 
at the announced quotas or quit, black 
market operations will be the only means 
for supplying meat to some parts of Okla- 
homa as we are supplying all the meat to 
some communities. The base years ‘38 to ’41 
plus O. P. A. audit to get only even break 
gives no recognition to plant improvements 
or revised operation methods, and the multi- 
tude of regulations issued gives the O. P. A. 
too great an opportunity to snare packers 
who might submit to an audit. What can 
we do to help you in the fight you are making 
for the industry? 

TurvEY PACKING Co, 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, for weeks 
past Senate and House subcommittees 
have been conducting investigations into 
the food shortages as developed under 
the Office of Price Administration, the 
War Food Administration, and the other 
related and interrelated agencies dealing 
directly and indirectly with the war- 
time production and consumption of 
food. The revelations disclose a sordid 
story of incompetence and premeditated 
efforts to destroy American ideals and 
American institutions. I should like to 
take this opportunity to extend my ear- 
nest congratulations to these committees 
and voice my approval of their activities. 

Our precarious food situation is the 
natural outgrowth of a dictatorship 
created under the cover of a claimed war 
necessity, and built upon a background 
of human emotions, sufferings, and fear. 
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Americans are stirred by the emotions of 
war, burdened with the worry over loved 
ones in the armed forces, and carry 
with them the fear to protest the arbi- 
trary dictates of a bureaucracy lest they 
be accused of a lack of patriotism in this 
dark hour of war. There are those in 
O. P. A. who fully appreciate this psy- 
chological opportunity and have taken 
advantage of it to improve their tech- 
nique of control. 

The congressional committees, how- 
ever, have spoken, and they have spoken 
boldly. The chairman of the Senate sub- 
committee has charged the O. P. A. with 
intentions and actions that require its 
entire executive personnel to deny and 
defend, or leave office in shame and dis- 
grace. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas] has been quoted by the press 
and on the radio as saying that prevail- 
ing meat conditions may have been due 
to incompetence, but that he is more in- 
clined to believe that it has been part 
of a general scheme by certain O. P. A. 
cliques to drive small packers and meat 
processors out of business in order to 
concentrate the meat industry in the 
hands of a few large concerns, and then 
when that has been done, come to Con- 
gress with a demand for Federal regu- 
latory powers over those few on the 
grounds that they are a practical mo- 
nopoly, but with an ultimate purpose of 
getting a toehold for a permanent 
planned economy controlled from Wash- 
ington. 

If this shocking statement represents 
the considered judgment of the Senate 
committee, *hen I say it is the duty and 
obligation of this body to demand the 
resignation of those responsible for the 
operations of O. P. A. It is inconceiv- 
able that this un-American philosophy 
should permeate an office of public trust. 
If the Congress shall fail to back up its 
committees when the evidence appears 
to be so plain and the charge so serious, 
then it must accept the consequences 
inherent in the loss of public confidence. 

President Truman in his zeal to allay 
unrest and dissension on the home front 
has termed the criticisms of O. P. A. as 
“irresponsible.” In other words, the 
President says that these congressional 
committees have acted in an irrespon- 
sible manner. 

I am indeed sorry the President is us- 
ing his office to deter or interfere with a 
congressional investigation. The ex- 
posure of the facts, under any circum- 
stances, and the condemnation of dis- 
honesty or inefficiency in Government 
have always been and always will be the 
greatest insurance to the preservation 
of democracy. It is likewise as impor- 
tant to defend fearlessly those unjustly 
accused, but to condemn these congres- 
sional committees in the present case as 
“irresponsible” is unwarranted by the 
_ evidence. 

Advertising man Bowles was brought 
to Washington to sell a smelly mess to 
the public. It appears that salesman 
Bowles has now given the President a 
selling. : 

Hundreds of cases attest to the correct- 
ness of the findings of the committees. 
The House committee’s report says it is 
true that a substantial majority of all 
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the meat consumed in New York City is 
furnished by the black market. This 
committee reports that the going black 
market price for beef carcasses in New 
York was reliably given as $100 above 
O. P. A. ceiling prices. 

The dishonesty of O. P. A. was exem- 
plified last December when the house- 
wives of the country were double-crossed 
by canceling all unused ration-stamp re- 
serves, which had been built up through 
sacrifice and frugality. It seems that 
O. P. A. felt it necessary to cancel these 
stamps to compensate for its laxity of 
rationing during the weeks preceding the 
national election. O. P. A.’s removal of 
restrictions prior to the election and the 
reimposition of the restrictions imme- 
diately following the election was one of 
the sorriest spectacles of political dis- 
honesty ever witnessed by the American 
public. 

Only a few days ago protests came to 
my office from the clothing merchants of 
the country concerning a proposed new 
maximum price order covering clothing 
and clothing accessories. It was pointed 
out that the issuance of the order without 
an opportunity being given the mer- 
chants for the adjustment of their exist- 
ing inventories would work an unfair and 
undue hardship. The protests were sub- 
mitted to the O. P. A. On April 17, I was 
given assurance by letter from the 
O. P. A. that its proposed price order 
would not be effective until June 1, 1945. 
Three days later, on April 20, the order 
was issued, effective as of April 28, not- 
withstanding the prior assurance given 
to me which had been passed on to some 
of the merchants who were affected. 

Taking further advantage of the chaos 
and confusion that surrounds the meat 
shortage, O. P. A. has issued orders arbi- 
trarily cutting all local packers who are 
not federally inspected to a beef-slaugh- 
tering quota of 75 percent of their 1944 
operations. Iam in receipt of complaints 
from local packers that this order will 
force the closing of many plants because 
of the reduced volume at prohibitive cost, 
The order, of course, is clear discrimina- 
tion against monfederally inspected 
plants, When the matter was taken up 
with the O. P. A., what do you suppose 
the suggestion was? It was that the 
plants could become federally inspected, 
regardless of the local character of their 
business, and that State and municipal 
inspections should be done away with, 
When it was pointed out that this-would 
result in a considerable cost to these local 
packers, we were told that they could ob- 
tain a loan for the necessary additional 
capital. 

No doubt we are all familiar with these 
personal experiences, and to say that 
criticisms of what has led to them are 
irresponsible is indeed unwarranted. 
The common-sense fact is that O. P. A. 
should be abolished, and I say that with 
confidence that the future will prove the 
correctness of the observation. 

The unrealistic and arbitrary treat- 
ment of the oil industry is a shocking ex- 
ample of the ineptitude of O. P. A. and, 
in fact, all bureaus, to control and regu- 
late business and industry. Time after 
time the O. P. A. has been furnished 
convincing and unanswerable proof that 
the oil resources of this country are be- 
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ing exhausted at prices below cost for a 
substantial portion of our oil production. 
The Office of Economie Stabilization 
found this to be a fact and directed that 
subsidies be invoked to fill the gap at the 
expense of the Public Treasury. The 
experience of the oil industry is typical 
of the understanding displayed by 
O. P. A. officials with respect to the cattle 
raisers, the dairy industry, and dozens of 
other units of our business and industrial 
economy. 

The testimony before the Senate sub- 
committee of Mr. Thomas Emerson, who 
was at the time deputy administrator 
for enforcement, is the personification 
of arrogance, ignorance, and incompe- 
tency. When, confronted with the in- 
formation that from 80 percent to 90 per- 
cent of the meat consumption was being 
furnished by black markets, his only an- 
swer was that he believed the statement 
to be grossly exaggerated. This’ young 
man has now been rewarded for the good 
job he did for O. P. A, by being promoted 


.to the position of general counse. of the 


Office of Economie Stabilization. 

I cannot refrain from appealing to the 
Chief Executive to take cognizance of 
these situations before they further im- 
pair the morale of our people. 

On principle the O. P. A. is anti-Ameri- 
can in its very conception. It is founded 
on a distrust of the people. It has from 
the beginning operated on the theory 
that Americans had to be made to con- 
form to wartime necessities. O. P. A. 
has thrived on the preachment that the 
rich and the strong would take advan- 
tage of the poor and the weak. The 
story of America has been one of sur- 
mounting the ever-present obstacles, but 
never in its long and glorious history have 
the people been found in default to their 
responsibilities when the future of Amer- 
ica was at stake. Almost a year ago I 
said on the floor of the Senate, and I 
again repeat, that O. P. A. is counter to 
our concepts of constitutional govern- 
ment and must always be a fountainhead 
of potential evil. 

O. P. A. has been peopled from its in- 
ception with executive personnel of un- 
American ideals. Leon Henderson, an 
economic theorist whose philosophies 
lead far to the left of center, set the 
pattern. Such men as Richard V. Gil- 
bert, who holds that private business is 
incompetent to manage itself and that 
the Federal Government must take over 
the control and direction if not the 
ownership of all business, helped build 
the structure. Tom Tippet, an organizer 
for the League for Industrial Democracy 
and former manager of the Communist 
Federated Press, and others of similar 
ideals, have been principal lieutenants 
in the operations of O. P. A. 

The emergency price law was sup- 
ported by a majority in Congress because 
of the fear of uncontrolled inflation. 
This, of course, is a problem so immense 
in its proportions as to terrify the most 
sturdy. But, a desertion of constitu- 
tional principles, even in time of war, 
is not the answer to the problem. 

Our experiment with O. P. A. has re- 
sulted in driving our domestic economy 
underground. It has brought about an 
uncontrolled inflation, the extent of 
which can scarcely be estimated, Some 
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indication of the underground inflation 
with which we have been saddled can 
be gained from the fact that since 1940 
the currency in circulation has increased 
more than 250 percent. At present there 
is afloat in the country approximately 
$22,000,000,000, which is about $16,000,- 
000,000 more than the average for the 
ll-year period prior to 1931. I think it 
is commonly agreed that the excessive 
amount of currency in circulation is the 
medium by which this huge black market 
is being conducted, which is merely an- 
other name for inflation. 

I know there are some who will con- 
tend that the inflationary trend as the 
economic result of war has been mini- 
mized by our attempt at price control. 
A case for this argument can be made 
on paper. The retail establishments 
prominently display maximum price lists, 
but as a practical matter this means 
nothing when a substantial majority of 
the volume of retail business is being 
carried on in a black market, where the 
uncontrolled and unconscionable infla- 
tion cannot be seen or estimated. 
Abolish O. P. A. and this inflation under 
which we are suffering will come cut in 
the open, and public condemnation of 
the profiteer and the hoarder will have 
more corrective effect than all the laws 
that Congress can pass. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lu- 
cas in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. MOORE. I gladly yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I merely wish to 
offer a suggestion to the Senator in con- 
nection with his statement. At a time 
when we are apparently short of meat 
products in this country, there are more 
live cattle on the hoof in America today 
than there ever have been before. There 
are approximately 82,000,000 head of 
hogs in this country, and about 50,000,000 
sheep. The O. P. A., after being pre- 
sented with testimony before our com- 
mittee, had only one answer to make. 
Our committee conducted hearings for 
some four weeks. After the O. P. A. was 
presented with testimony to the: effect 
that we have plenty of meat in this coun- 
try, if it is properly distributed, and that 
we also have a large black market, which 
the committee is so desperately trying to 
locate and to persuade the O. P. A. to 
get rid of, the only answer those gentle- 
men could make to us and the only an- 
swer they did make to us was, “give us 
more money to hire more investigators.” 

Mr. MOORE. That is always the an- 
swer. 

Mr. President, the honest people of 
America are hungry. They are without 
food in a land of plenty. By the activ- 
ities of an un-American bureaucracy, a 
substantial portion of our people has 
been converted into black-market oper- 
ators and hoarders. 

The least Congress can do is to uphold 
the hands of its committees that have 
been courageous enough to disclose these 
sordid facts, and demand a complete 
change of the executive personnel of this 
wartime bureau, which has so miserably 
failed to meet its obligations, The fail- 
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ure of O. P. A. has not been the result of 
honest mistakes. On the contrary, its 
failure is founded on the mental dis- 
honesty of those who would change the 
American way of life. Its failure is a 
story of the inflated egos of little “dic- 
tators,” who have set themselves up as 
judge, jury, and prosecutor. 

Fundamentally, O. P. A. is a failure 
because it is contrary to our constitu- 
tional form of Government. 


RUSSIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Mr. McCARRAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Nevada yield to the 
Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, Mr. 
Molotov, Foreign Commissar of the 
Soviet Union, is now in America, at San 

rancisco. His presence furnishes the 
opportunity for an exchange of ideas that 
can be mutually helpful between our two 
countries. I refer in particular to the 
possibility of developing by mutual con- 
sent opportunities for access to the facts 
with respect to conditions prevailing in 
areas in eastern Europe now subject to 
Russian control. The scope of this ex- 
change of ideas is far broader than the 
scope of the document in preparation at 
San Francisco. In that Conference the 
delegates are engaged in constructing a 
piece of machinery to maintain peace in 
the future. However, the whole problem 
of formulating that peace and at the 
same time maintaining cordial relations 
and common purposes between the Allies 
while doing so, lies outside the scope of 
the work at San Francisco. 

I pay the fullest tribute to Russian 
bravery and military genius. Indeed, the 
effort of the Russian people throughout 
this war has been beyond all praise, and 
every American recognizes this fact. Be- 
cause I hold the Russians in this high 
esteem, I feel that two strong nations, 
Russia and America, can talk to each 
other in complete candor, and should so 
talk. It is only by such candor that 
understanding between men and nations 
can be reached. Thus, in what I say 
there is no desire to criticize so staunch 
anally. There is an earnest desire, how- 
ever, that we should eliminate a factor 
which is likely, if allowed to proceed un- 
checked, to damage our relations. I feel 
that our course in dealing with the Soviet 
Union in the past has not been charac- 
terized by that outspoken candor on the 
part of the United States which to my 
mind is the only basis for mutual un- 
derstanding. 

I submit that the time has come for 
us to change this attitude. The fighting 
in Europe is over or nearly over. The 
time has come when incidents between 
the Allies can more easily cause strained 
nerves and misunderstanding. If there 
was justification previously for not 
speaking our minds freely to our Rus- 
sian allies, that justification is now past. 
I am profoundly convinced, as must be 
anyone who studies the international sit- 
uation, that future peace hinges upon a 
firm understanding between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. I differ 
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with the administration only in respect 
to the method of achieving that under- 
standing. ' 

In the past, even with knowledge, we 
may have had misunderstandings. We 
use terms having different meanings 
from those used by our Russian allies. 
But foreign policy is founded upon the 
attitudes of the people of one nation 
toward those of other nations; and such 
attitudes must be founded upon facts, 
not upon rumors. 

A large section of central and eastern 
Europe is occupied by the armies of the 
Soviet Union. In that vast area our 
knowledge of what is taking place is 
rudimentary or zero. That is so in spite 
of the fact that in certain instances we 
are parties to the armistice terms and 
we share in the responsibility for Allied 
control. Let us assess for a minute what 
we do know about those areas. Perhaps 
the administration has facts which are 
not available to us. I am speaking as 
one who has carefully followed the press 
reports. In Bulgaria we have apparently 
a small military mission, supplemented 
by State Department representatives. 
We understand that the mission is re- 
stricted in its movements and in its abil- 
ity to investigate conditions. The case 
in Rumania is slightly different. We 
understand that there our military mis- 
sion has wider scope of obtaining infor- 
mation, but is still restricted in move- 
ments and it is not permitted to have 
press representatives to keep the Ameri- 
can people informed of conditions. So 
far as is reported, there are no Americans 
in Budapest and there are none in 
Vienna, in spite of the fact that a new 
government has come into being and in 
spite of the fact that the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Great Britain, and 
ourselves have united in a policy toward 
Austria in the Moscow declaration. We 
have a certain responsibility in respect 
to Austria’s future, through that under- 
taking, while we have no participation 
on the spot in what is going on in Vienna, 

I shall continue with the list. There 
are no representatives of the United 
States—military or press—in Poland, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain. That 
is so in spite of the fact that in the 
United States there are millions of citi- 
zens of Polish descent, with the most vital 
interest in the fate of the people of that 
nation. Neither have I heard of Ameri- 
can reporters or military representatives 
being in the small Baltic states. 

This gives an idea of the extent of our 
ignorance as to what is taking place. 
There are American citizens vitally in- 
terested in each one of those areas, but 
there is no way of satisfying their inter- 
est. This lack of knowledge makes a 
fertile ground for the wildest of rumors. 
Suspicion grows on lack of knowledge. 
Such suspicion will breed recrimination, 
ill feeling, and even profound distrust. 
It is believed that the only way by which 
such evil results,can be avoided is by hav- 
ing light thrown on those obscure 
corners. In the interest of mutual un- 
derstanding between the Soviet Union 
and ourselves, we cannot urge too strong- 
ly that representatives of the American 
press be allowed to visit and circulate 
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freely in those lands of eastern Europe 
and be allowed to report conditions with 
the fullest frankness, so that mistrust 
and suspicion can be eliminated. It is 
believed that if the administration could 
arrange to gain Mr. Molotov’s consent to 
such action, it would be a profound con- 
tribution to cordial relations and under- 
standing between the Soviet Union and 
ourselves. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, with 
the courtesy of the Senator from Nevada, 
who has the floor, I merely wish to say 
that I think the Senator from Michigan 
has performed a real service today in 
bringing into the open on the Senate 
fioor this very delicate problem. His 
suggested approach to it, an approach of 
candor and fairness, is the only sound 
approach which can be made. If, during 
the concluding days of the present war, 
we may have American representatives 
stationed in many of the countries in 
which we have mutual interests, a great 
deal may be done toward promoting 
friendly relationships among the Allies. 
I think the Senator from Michigan is to 
be commended for bringing this matter 
into the open, and for the contribution 
which he has’ made. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Senator 
from New Hampshire for his statement. 


FEDERAL AID FOR PUBLIC AIRPORTS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the agreement entered into on Monday 
last, Senate bill 2 is the unfinished 
business, and the Chair lays the bill be- 
fore the Senate. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2) to provide for Federal aid for 
_the development, construction, improve- 
ment, and repair of public airports in 
the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Commerce with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That this act may be cited as the “Federal 

Aid Airport Act.” 
DEFINITIONS 

Src. 2. As used in this act, unless the con- 
text otherwise requires— 

(a) “Administrator” means the Adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronautics. 

(b) “Airport” means any area of land or 
water which is designed for the landing and 
take-off of aircraft and all appurtenant areas 
necessary for buildings or other airport facili- 
ties or rights-of-way. 

(c) “Airport development” means (1) any 
construction work involved in constructing, 
improving, or repairing an airport or portion 
thereof, including the construction, altera- 
tion, and repair of airport administrative 
buildings and the removal, lowering, reloca- 
tion, and marking and lighting of airport 
hazards; and (2) any acquisition of lands or 
property interests, air rights, or navigation 
easement therein which is necessary to per- 
mit any such construction work or prevent 
or limit the establishment of airport hazards, 
but does not include the construction, altera- 
tion, or repair of airport hangars. 

(d) “Airport hazard” means any structure 
or object of natural growth located on or in 
the vicinity of an airport, or any use of land 
near an airport, which obstructs the air space 
required for the flight of aircraft in landing 
or taking off at the airport or is otherwise 
hazardous to such landing or taking-off of 
aircraft, 
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(e) “Authorized project” means a project 
included in the national airport plan pro- 
vided for in section 6 and, in the case of proj- 
ects under the urban program, a project 
which has been selected and authorized as 
provided in subsection 7 (a). 

(í) “Class 3 and smaller airports” means 
all airports which, as to size, lay-out, and 
facilities, are not properly classifiable as class 
4 or higher-class airports according to the 
airport classification standards of the Admin- 
istrator stated in Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration Bulletin “Airport Design” dated April 
1, 1944. 

(g) “Class 4 and larger airports” means all 
airports which, as to size, lay-out, and facili- 
ties, are properly classifiable as class 4 or 
higher-class airports according to the airport 
classification standards of the Administrator 
stated in Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Bulletin “Airport Design” dated April 1, 1944, 

(h) “Military or naval aircraft” means air- 
craft owned and operated by the United 
States Army, the United States Navy, the 
United States Coast Guard, or the United 
States Marine Corps. 

(i) “Population” means the population ac- 
cording to the latest decennial census of the 
United States. 

(j) “Project” means a proposal for the 
accomplishment of certain airport develop- 
ment with respect to a particular airport. 

(k) “Project costs” means all necessary 
costs involved in accomplishing a project 
under this act, including those of making 
field surveys, preparation of plans and speci- 
fications, supervision and inspection of con- 
struction work, procurement of the accom- 
plishment of such work by contract, and 
acquisition of property interests, and also 
including administrative and other inci- 
dental costs incurred by a State airport 
agency or project sponsor specifically in con- 
nection with the accomplishment of a proj- 
ect, and which would not have been incurred 
otherwise. 


(1) “Public agency” means any agency of _ 


the Federal Government or of a State, any 
municipality or other political subdivision, 
any body politic or public corporation sup- 
ported by taxes, or any department, commis- 
sion, board; or official of a municipal or 
county government, which in the opinion of 
the Administrator has adequate powers and 
is suitably equipped and organized to satisfy 
the requirements of the Administrator for 
participation in the Federal-aid airport pro- 
gram herein authorized. 

(m) “Public airport” means any airport 
which is used or to be used for public. pur- 
poses without unjust discrimination, under 
the control of a public agency, the landing 
area of which is publicly owned. 

(n) “Sponsor” means any non-Federal 
public agency which meets the requirements 
prescribed by the Administrator for sponsor- 
ship of a project under this act and enters 
into a contract with the Federal Government, 
satisfactory to the Administrator, agreeing 
to operate and maintain the airport to be 
developed. 

(o) “State” means any State of the United 
States of America, excluding the District of 
Columbia. 

íp) “State airport agency” means any de- 
partment, commission, board, or official of a 
State government, which in the opinion of 
the Administrator has adequate powers and 
is suitably equipped and organized to satisfy 
the requirements of the Administrator for 
participation in the Federal-aid airport pro- 
gram herein authorized. 

(a) “State funds” means any funds, other 
than Federal funds, which are available to 
& State airport agency or project sponsor for 
expenditure under this act, including any 
funds contributed to it by any other non- 
Federal public agency for use in matching 
the Federal funds made available for a par- 
ticular project, 
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AIRPORT SERVICE 


Szc. 3. The Federal-aid airport program 
authorized by this act shall be administered 
by the Administrator through an Airport 
Service which shall be responsible for carry- 
ing out all the functions of the Administra- 
tor relative to airports and landing areas un- 
der sections 301, 302, 303. 306, and 307 of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended 
(49 U. S. C. 451, 452, 453, 456, and 457). 


FEDERAL~AID AIRPORT PROGRAM 


Sec. 4. In order to bring about the estab- 
lishment of a Nation-wide system of public 
airports adequate to meet the present and 
future needs of civil aeronautics and to pro- 
mote the interests of national defense, the 
Administrator is hereby authorized, within 
the limits of available appropriations made 
therefor by the Congress, to make grants of 
funds to the States, their political subdivi- 
sions, and other non-Federal public agencies 
for the development of public airports as 
hereinafter provided in amounts-not to ex- 
ceed 50 per centum of the allowable project 
costs of each project, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in section 9 of this act Such Federal- 
aid airport program shall consist of two parts, 
hereinafter referred to as the “State program” 
and the “urban program.” The State pro- 
gram shal include al) projects for the devel- 
opment of class 3 and smaller airports and 
the urban program all projects for the de- 
velopment of class 4 and larger airports. In 
each program, the State airport agency or 
project sponsor receiving a grant may use to 
match such grant any State funds available 
for the purpose. For purposes of this act, 
a project shall be considered one for devel- 
opment of an airport of a certain class if 
upon completion of the airport development 
proposed, the airport so developed would be 
properly classifiable as of that class accord- 
ing to the airport classification standards of 
the Administrator stated in Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration Bulletin “Airport Design” 
dated April 1, 1944. 


APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec. 5. For the purposes of carrying out the 
Federal-aid airport program authorized by 
this act, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Administrator, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, $100,000,000 for the first post- 
war fiscal year, and $100,000,000 for each of 
the 4 successive post-war fiscal years there- 
after, to remain available until expended, of 
which not to exceed 5 percent shall be avail- 
able to the Administrator for all necessary 
planning and research and for all necessary 
expenses incident to the administration of 
this act, including the objects specified in 
Section 204 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, as amended (49 U. S. C. 424): Provided, 
That each such appropriation shall specify 
the maximum amount thereof that may be 
expended for the development of class 4 and 
larger airports, in no event to exceed 35 per- 
cent of the total appropriations. There is 
also hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the Administrator, immediately upon pas- 
sage of this act, $3,000,000 for preliminary 
planning and surveys preparatory to com- 
mencement of the program. The first post- 
war fiscal year shall be that fiscal year which 
ends on June 30 following the date pro- 
claimed by the President as the termination 
of the existing war emergency, or following 
the date specified in a concurrent resolution 
of the two Houses of Congress as the date 
of such termination, or following the date on 
which the Congress by a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the two Houses finds as a fact that 
the war emergency hereinbefore referred to 
has been relieved to an extent that will jus- 
tify proceeding with the airport program 
provided for by this act, whichever date is 
the earliest. : 
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NATIONAL AIRPORT PLAN 


Sec. 6. The Administrator is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to prepare, and revise 
annually, a national plan for the develop- 
ment of public airports, which plan shall 
specify, in terms of general location and type 
of development, all the airport projects con- 
sidered necessary to provide a Nation-wide 
system of public airports adequate to antici- 
pate and meet the needs of civil aeronautics 
end to promote the interests of national de- 
fense. In formulating and revising said plan, 
the Administrator shall take into account 
the needs of both air commerce and private 
fiying, the probable technological develop- 
ments in the science of aeronautics, the 
likely growth and requirements of civil aero- 
nautics, and such other considerations as 
he may deem appropriate, and shall consult, 
and take into consideration the views and 
recommendations of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the several States, and their political 
subdivisions. The Administrator shall also 
consult, and consider the views and recom- 
mendations of, the War and Navy Depart- 
ments as to the extent to which existing 
facilities constructed for national defense 
purposes may be made available in whole 
or in part for civilian use and as to what 
public airport development is needed for 
national defense, to the end that all such 
development included in the said plan and 
program may be as useful for national de- 
fense as is feasible. In carrying out this 
section, the Administrator is authorized to 
make such surveys, studies, examinations, 
and investigations as he may deem necessary. 


SELECTION OF PROJECTS 


Sec. 7. (a) Urban program: At least 2 
months prior to the close of each fiscal year, 
the Administrator shall submit to the Con- 
gress a request for authority to undertake 
during the next fiscal year those of the 
projects for the development of class 4 and 
larger airports, included in the then current 

-revision of the national airport plan formu- 
lated by him under section 6 hereof, which, 
in his opinion, should be undertaken under 
the urban program during that fiscal year, 
together with an estimate of the Federal 
funds required to pay the share of the United 
States under this act on account of such 
projects. In determining which projects to 
include in such a request, the Administrator 
shall consider, among other things, the rela- 
tive aeronautical need for and urgency of 
the projects included in the plan and the 
likelihood of securing satisfactory sponsor- 
ship of such project as required by the spon- 
sorship requirements prescribed by him, In 
allocating and granting any funds that 
thereafter may be appropriated for the carry- 
ing cut of the urban program during the 
next fiscal year, the Administrator shall con- 
sider the appropriation as granting the au- 
thority requested unless a contrary intent 
shall have been manifested by the Congress, 
and no such allocations or grants shall be 
made. unless so authorized. 

(b) State program: After deducting from 
the amount of each appropriation available 
for grants the amount thereof that may be 
granted for projects in the urban program, 
the remainder shall be available for the 
development of class 3 and smaller airports 
under the State program, as proposed in 
the then current revision of the national air- 
port plan. All such funds shall be appor- 
tioned as prescribed in section 8 and shall 
be granted for the carrying out of projects 
selected and approved for operation as pro- 
vided in section 9. 


APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS 


Sec. 8. (a) As soon as possible after the 
beginning of each fiscal year, all Federal 
funds available for the State program during 
that fiscal year shall be apportioned by the 
Administrator among the several States, one- 
half in the proportion which the population 
of each State bears to the total population 
of all the States, and one-half in the propor- 
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tion which the area of each State bears to 
the total area of all the States. All sums so 
apportioned for a State shall be available to 
pay the United States pro rata share of the 
allowable project costs of authorized projects 
in that State, as provided in sections 9, 10, 
and 11. 

(b) Upon: making an apportionment or 
reapportionment, as provided herein, the Ad- 
ministrator shall certify to the Governor of 
each State, and to any public agency having 
requested such certification, the sums which 
he has so apportioned or reapportioned for 
projects within each State for the current 
fiscal year. 

(c) All moneys apportioned hereunder shall 
be available as apportioned until the close 
of the fiscal year following the fiscal year for 
which the apportionment was made. Any 
apportioned amount which has not been 
granted at the end of the period during 
which it is available as apportioned under 
the terms of this section shall be reappor- 
tioned within 60 days thereafter, on the same 
basis as provided in subsection (a) of this 
section, among the States in which sub- 
stantially all currently apportioned funds 
have been matched by the State or public 
agencies therein, and which have satisfied 
the Administrator prior to the close of the 
preceding fiscal year of their desire and ability 
to so match funds in excess of the annual 
apportionment. All sums so reapportioned 
shall be certified to the governors of the 
States, and to public agencies in the same way 
as if they were being apportioned under this 
act for the first time. 

SUBMISSION AND APPROVAL OF PROJECTS 

Sec. 9. (a) Any State airport agency rep- 
resenting a State which has complied with 
the provisions of this act and desires to ayail 
itself of the benefits of the State program, 
and any public agency desiring to sponsor 
an authorized project in the urban program, 
or an authorized project in the State program 
if located in a State in which no State air- 
port agency exists, may submit to the Ad- 
ministrator project applications in such form 
as may be prescribed by the Administrator, 
setting forth the airport development pro- 
posed to be undertaken. Without exception, 
such projects shall include only such airport 
development as is included in the then cur- 
rent revision of the national airport plan 
formulated by the Administrator under sec- 
tion 6 hereof, and all such proposed develop- 
ment shall be in accordance with standards 
established by the Administrator, which shall 
include standards for site selection, airport 
lay-out, grading, drainage, seeding, peving, 
and lighting. Each project application shall 
be accompanied by such plans, specifications, 
forms of contract, cost estimates, and other 
supporting materials as the Administrator 
may require. 

(b) All such projects shail be subject to the 
approval of the Administrator, which ap- 
proval shall be given only if the Administra- 
tor is satisfied that the project is designed 
to accomplish the purposes of this act, that 
sufficient funds are available therefor, that 
the project will be completed without undue 
delay, and that all sponsorship requirements 
prescribed by or under the authority of this 
act have been or will be met. No project 
shall be approved by the Administrator with 
respect to any airport unless a State or a 
public agency holds good title, in form satis- 
factory to the Administrator, to the landing 
area of such airport or the site therefor, or 
gives assurance satisfactory to the Admin- 
istrator that such title will be acquired. 
Unless and until a project is so approved 
either as originally proposed or as subse- 
quently revised, the United States shall not 
pay, nor be obligated to pay, any portion of 
any costs in connection with such project. 

(c) If the Administrator approves any such 
project, he shall notify the State airport 
agency or project sponsor. The share of the 
United States, payable under this act on 
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-account of any such project, shall not exceed 


50 percent of the total estimated project costs 
thereof: Provided, That ın the case of any 
State containing unappropriated and unre- 
served public lands and nontaxable Indian 
lands, individual and tribal, exceeding 5 per- 
cent of the total area of all lands therein, 
such share payable to the State airport 
agency shall be increased by a percentage of 
the project cost equal to one-half the per- 
centage that the area of all such lands in such 
State is of its total area. 


GRANT AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 10. Upon approving a project as pro- 
vided in section 9, the Administrator shall 
transmit to the State airport agency, or 
project sponsor, as the case may be, an offer 
in behalf of the United States to pay 50 per- 
cent of the allowable project costs of said 
project, or such larger share as may be re- 
quired by the provisions of section 9, on such 
terms, and subject to such conditions, as 
the Administrator may deem necessary to 
meet the requirements of this act and the 
regulations prescribed hereunder, Each such 
offer shall state a definite amount as the 
maximum obligation of the United States 
and shall stipulate the obligations to be 
assumed by the State airport agency or proj- 
ect sponsor, If and when any such offer is 
accepted in writing by the State 
agency or project sponsor to which it is made, 
such offer and acceptance shall comprise a 
grant agreement constituting an obligation 
of the United States. Unless and until such 
a grant agreement has been executed with 
respect to a project under this act, the United 
States shall not pay, nor be obligated to pay, 
any portion of the project costs which have 
been or may be incurred in carrying out that 
project. 

ALLOWABLE PROJECT COSTS 


Sec. 11. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this act, the United States shall 
not pay, nor be obligated to pay, any portion 
of a project cost incurred in carrying out a 
project under either the State program or the 
urban program, unless the Administrator 
has first determined that said cost is allowa- 
ble. A project cost shall be allowable under 
this act provided— 

(a) It was incurred in accomplishing air- 
port development in conformity with ap- 
proved plans and specifications for an author- 
ized project; 

(b) It was incurred subsequent to the ex- 
ecution of a grant agreement with respect to 
the project in connection with which it was 
incurred, except that necessary costs of 
preparing a project, including those of field 
surveys and the preparation of plans and 
specifications, and the costs of acquiring 
property interests necessary for a project, may 
be allowable even though incurred prior to 
the execution of the grant agreement for 
such project, if incurred subsequent to the 
passage of this act; and 

(c) It is reasonable in amount, in the opin- 
ion of the Administrator: Provided, That if 
the Administrator determines that a project 
cost is unreasonable in amount, the cmount 
which he determines would have been rea- 
sonable shall be an allowable project cost 
under this act. 

The Administrator is authorized to pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations with re- 
spect to the auditing of project costs and 
other matters which he may deem necessary 
to effectuate this section. 

METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION; WAGES AND HOURS 

Sec. 12. (a) The construction work and 
labor in each State shall be done in accord- 
ance with its laws, and under the direct 
supervision of the State airport agency or 
project sponsor as the case may be, subject 
to the inspection and approval of the Ad- 
ministrator and in accordance with the rules 
and regulations made by him pursuant to 
this act: Provided, That a State airport 
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agency or project sponsor may utilize the 
construction services of other public agencies 
qualified to perform or supervise the work, 
including other State agencies: Provided 
further, That all contracts pursuant to this 
act which inyolve labor shall contain pro- 
visions establishing minimum rates of wages 
to be predetermined by the State ór project 
sponsor, which contractors shall pay to 
skilled and unskilled labor, and such mini- 
mum rates shall be stated in the invitation 
for bids and shall be included in proposals 
or bids for the work. Such rules and regu- 
lations shall require such cost and progress 
reporting by the State airport agency or 
project sponsor to the Administrator as the 
Administrator may by regulation prescribe. 
(b) All contracts let for construction proj- 
ects and all loans and grants pursuant to 


this act shall contain such provisions as are ` 


necessary to insure (1) that no convict labor 
shall be employed on any such project; (2) 
that (except in executive, administrative, 
and supervisory positions), so far as prac- 
ticable and feasible, no individual directly 
employed on any such project shall be per- 
mitted to work more than 40 hours in any 1 
week; (3) that in the employment of labor 
in connection with any such project (except 
in executive, administrative, and supervisory 
positions), preference shall be given, where 
they are qualified, first, to persons honorably 
discharged from the military servite of the 
United States, as defined in section 101 (1) 
of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act of 
1940, and then to citizens of the United 
States and aliens who have declared their in- 
tention of becoming citizens, who are bona 
fide residents of the State in which the work 
is to be performed: Provided, That these 
preferences shall apply only where such labor 
is available and qualified to perform the 
work to which the employment relates. 

(c) The acquisition of articles, materials, 
and supplies, wholly or in part with funds 
appropriated pursuant to this act, shall be 
subject to the provisions of section 2, of title 
III of the Treasury and Post Office Appro- 
priation Act, fiscal year 1934; and all con- 
tracts let pursuant to the provisions of this 
act shall be subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 3 of title III of such act. 

(d) Any allocation, grant, or other dis- 
tribution of funds for any project, pursuant 
to this act, shall contain stipulations which 
will provide for the application of title III 
of the Treasury and Post Office Appropriation 
Act, fiscal year 1934, to the acquisition of 
articles, materials, and supplies for use in 
carrying out such project, 

GRANT PAYMENTS 

Sec. 13. The Administrator is authorized 
to prescribe rules and regulations govern- 
ing the manner in which payments shall be 
made under grant agreements executed pur- 
suant to section 10: Provided, That no ad- 
vance payments shall be made, except that 
partial payments may be made as work 
progresses or project costs are incurred, in 
such amounts, and at such times, as the Ad- 
ministrator may deem advisable. All grant 
payments shall be made to such official, or 
officials, or depository, as may be designated 
by the State airport agency or project spon- 
sor entitled to such grants, and authorized 
under the laws of the State to receive public 
funds, 

§LIGIBILITY OF STATES 

Sec. 14. (a) To be eligible for participation 
in the benefits of the State program, a State 
shall, except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section, satisfy the Administrator that 
it meets the following requirements for such 
participation: 

(1) Its legislature shall have assented to 
the provisions of this act and to its accept- 
ance of Federal airport aid on the terms and 
conditions prescribed by the Administrator 
hereunder: Provided, That until the final ad- 
journment of the first regular session of the 
legislature of such State convening after ap- 
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~proval of this act, the assent of the Governor 


of the State shall be sufficient. 

(2) The State shail have a State airport 
agency as defined herein. 

(3) The State shall have adequate legisla- 
tion to enable its political subdivisions to 
participate in the benefits of both the State 
program and the urban program, either by 
sponsoring projects therein or otherwise. 

(4) The State shall have adequate legisla- 
tion for the prevention and removal of air- 
port hazards by airport zoning under the 
State police power and the acquisition of 
property or air rights or navigation ease- 
ments therein. 

(5) The State shall have taken adequate 
steps to insure that all airports developed 
within the State under the State program will 
be operated and managed in the public inter- 
est without unjust discriminationmin favor 
of or against any person or class of persons. 

(6) The State shall have taken adequate 
steps to insure the proper maintenance, with 
due regard to climatic and flood conditions, 
of all airports developed within the State 
under the State program. 

(7) The State shall have taken adequate 
steps to insure the availability each year of 
the State funds required for the development 
and maintenance of all airports developed or 
to be developed within the State under the 
State program. 

(b) The requirements of paragraphs (2) 
to (7), inclusive, of subsection (a) of this 
section shall be suspended during a period of 
3 years from and after the date of approval 
of this act. 

(c) Federal aid shall be extended under 
this act only to projects located in States 


which expend or obligate during any one year . 


at least an amount of money equal to the 
State’s revenue during that year from any 
taxes on aviation fuel as such, and any other 
special fees or taxes imposed on aircraft, avi- 
ation, or aeronautical facilities or operations, 
excepting income taxes and taxes on corpora- 
tions as such, for the development, construc- 
tion, improvement, and repair of public air- 
ports, and administrative expenses in con- 
nection therewith, including the retirement 
of bonds for the payment of which such 
revenues have been pledged. 


PROJECT SPONSORSHIP 


Sec. 15. (a) As a condition precedent to 
his approval of an airport project under this 
act, the Administrator shall assure himself 
to the extent feasible, that— 

(1) the airport will be available for public 
use on fair and reasonable terms; 

(2) the airport and all facilities thereon or 
connected therewith will be suitably oper- 
ated and maintained, with due regard to 
climatic and flood conditions; 

(3) the aerial approaches of the airport 
will be adequately cleared and protected by 
removing, lowering, relocating, marking, and 
lighting or otherwise mitigating existing air- 
port hazards and by preventing the estab- 
lishment or creation of future airport hazards 
so far as existing legislation permits; 

(4) all the facilities of the airport devel- 
oped with Federal aid and all those usable 
for the landing and take-off of aircraft will 
be available to the United States for un- 
restricted use by military and naval aircraft 
in common with other aircraft at all times 
without charge other than a charge sufficient 
to defray the cost of repairing damage done 
by such aircraft or, if the use by military and 
naval aircraft shall be substantial, a reason- 
able share, proportional to such use, of the 
cost of operating and maintaining the facili- 
ties so used; 

(5) the airport operator or owner will fur- 
nish the Government at a reasonable rent 
therefor such space in airport buildings as 
may be reasonably adequate for use by the 
Government in connection with any airport 
air traffic control, or weather re . and 
communications activities pertinent thereto 
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which the Government may wish to estab- 
lish at the airport; 

(6) all project accounts and records will 
be kept in accordance with a standard sys- 
tem of accounting prescribed by the Ad- 
ministrator; 

(7) the airport operator or owner will 
submit to the Administrator such annual 
or special airport financial and operations 
reports as the Administrator may reason- 
ably request; and 

{8) the airport and all airport records will 
be available for inspection by any duly au- 
thorized agent of the Administrator upon 
reasonable request. To provide such assur- 
ance, the Administrator shall prescribe such 
project-sponsorship requirements as he may 
deem necessary, consistent with the terms 
of this act: Provided, That nothing contained 
in such regulations shall be construed to 
require any State or State airport agency to 
acquire any airport owned by any other pub- 
lic agency, to assume control over the opera- 
tion of any such airport, or to sponsor a 
project which any other public agency is 
desirous of sponsoring. Among other steps 
to insure compliance with such require- 
ments, the Administrator is authorized to 
enter into contracts with the States and 
other public agencies, on behalf of the United 
States, and such contracts shall be enforce- 
able by decrees for specific performance. 


ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY FOR STATES AND 
PROJECT SPONSORS 

Sec. 16. Whenever it is the opinion of the 
Administrator that any real or personal prop- 
erty or interest therein necessary in connec- 
tion with a project under this act cannot be 
acquired by the State, or by the public agency 
sponsoring the project, without undue ex- 
pense or delay, the Administrator may, at the 
request of such State or public agency, insti- 
tute a ing for the condemnation of 
such property or interest therein in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to expedite the construction of public 
buildings and works outside of the District 
of Columbia by enabling possession and title 
of sites to be taken in advance of final judg- 
ment in proceedings for the acquisition 
thereof under the power of eminent domain,” 
approved February 26, 1931 (U. S. C., 1940 
edition, title 40, secs. 258a to 258e, inclusive), 
the entire cost of which acquisition shall be 
borne by the State or project sponsor out of 
the combined Federal and non-Federal funds 
available for such project. When so acquired 
by the United States, such property or inter- 
est therein shall be conveyed to the State 
supplying funds for its acquisition or to the 
public agency sponsoring the project, as may 
be appropriate. 


USE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED LANDS 


Sec. 17. (a) Whenever the Administrator 
determines that use of any lands owned or 
controlled by the United States is reasonably 
necessary for the development of an airport 
under this act, or for the operation of any 
public airport, he shall file with the head of 
the department or agency having control of 
such lands a request that such property in- 
terest therein as he may deem necessary be 
conveyed to the State airport agency of the 
State in which the lands are located or to 
the public agency sponsoring the project or 
owning or controlling the airport, as he may 
designate. Such property interest may con- 
sist of the title or any lesser estate or inter- 
est in property, including any leasehold 
estate or avigation or other easement or right- 
of-way. 

(b) If within a period of 4 months after 
such filing the said department or agency 
head shall not have certified to the Admin- 
istrator that the requested conveyance is 
contrary to the public interest or incon- 
sistent with the needs of that department or 
agency, the said department or agency head 
is hereby authorized and directed, with the 
approval of the President and the Attorney 
General of the United States, and without 
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any expense whatsoever to the United States, 
to perform any acts and to execute any in- 
struments necessary to make the conveyance 
requested: Provided, That each such con- 
veyance shall be made on the condition that 
the property interest conveyed shall auto- 
matically revert to the United States in the 
event that the lands in question are not de- 
veloped, or cease to be used, for airport pur- 
poses. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR DAMAGE BY ARMY OR NAVY 


Sec. 18. (a) The Administrator is author- 
ized to reimburse States or public agencies 
for the necessary rehabilitation or repair of 
public airports substantially damaged by the 
Army or the Navy, or both. The Adminis- 
trator is authorized on behalf of the United 
States to consider, ascertain, adjust, and de- 
termine in accordance with regulations he 
shall prescribe pursuant to this section, any 
claim submitted by any State or public 
agency for reimbursement of the cost of 
necessary rehabilitation or repair of a public 
airport, under the control or management of 
such State cr public agency, substantially 
damaged by the Army or the Navy, or both. 

(b) Such amount as may be found to be 
due to any claimant under this section shall 
be certified by the Administrator to Congress 
for payment cut of appropriations that may 
be made by Congress therefor. Such certifi- 
cation shall include a brief statement of the 
character of each claim, the amount claimed, 
and the amount allowed. No claim shall be 
considered by the Administrator pursuant to 
this section unless notice of intention to file 
such claim has been presented to him within 
30 days after the occurrence of the damage 
upon which the claim is based, except that 
in case of damage caused by operations of a 
military nature during time of war such 
notice may be filed within 60 days after 
termination of the war. 


“REPORTING TO CONGRESS 


Src. 19. On or before the first Monday in 
February of each year the Administrator shall 
make a report to the Congress on his opera- 
tions under this act during the preceding 
fiscal year, which shall include detailed state- 
ments of the Federal-aid airport development 
accomplished, the status of each project un- 
dertaken, the allocation of appropriations, 
and itemized statement of expenditures and 
receipts, and his recommendations, if any, for 
new legislation amending or supplementing 
this act. The Administrator shall also make 
such special reports as the Congress may 
request. 

FALSE STATEMENTS 

Szc. 20. Any officer, agent, or employee of 
the United States, or any officer, agent, or 
employee of any State or public agency, or 
any person, association, firm, or corporation 
who shall knowingly make any false state- 
ment, false representation, or false report as 
to the character, quality, quantity, or cost 
of the material used or to be used, or the 
quantity or quality of the work performed 
or to be performed, or the costs thereof, in 
connection with the submission of plans, 
maps, specifications, contracts, or estimates 
of construction costs for any project sub- 
mitted to the Administrator for approval un- 
der the provisions of this act or shall know- 
ingly make any false statement, false rep- 
resentation, or false report or claim for work 
or materials for any project approved by the 
Administrator under this act, or shall kiow- 
ingly make any false statement or false rep- 
resentation in any report required to be made 
under this act, or any acts supplementary 
thereto, with the intent to defraud the United 
States shall, upon conviction thereof, ba 
punished by imprisonment for not to exceed 
5 years or by a fine of not to exceed $10,000, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


EXISTING AIRPORT PROGRAMS 


Sec, 21. Nothing in this act shall affect the 
carrying out of the program for the develop- 
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ment of public landing areas necessary for 
national defense, authorized by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Appropriation Act, 1945, 
or the program for the development of civil 
landing areas, authorized by the First Sup- 
plemental National Defense Appropriation 
Act, 1944, which programs shall be additional 
to the Federal-aid airport program author- 
ized herein. 
EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 22. This act shall take efect on the 

date of its approval. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

Mr, McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
pending bill, Senate bill 2, is perhaps 
the greatest airport bill ever considered 
by the legislative branch of this Gov- 
ernment, The bill has been in committee 
for more than 3 months. It has had con- 
sideration as careful and as detailed as 
any bill I have ever had the honor to 
report. 

For 2 months after the bill was intro- 
duced it was circulated widely among all 
organizations interested in aviation, who 
were thus given an opportunity to for- 
mulate their views. The bill then came 
on for hearings, which were held between 
March 13 and March 23 before the Avia- 
tion Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

The hearings were very thorough and 
very complete. Thirty-four separate 
witnesses were heard. Among the view- 
points represented were those of all lev- 
els of government, airport users, airport 
operators, aircraft manufacturers, avia- 
tion insurance, veterans, general busi- 
ness, and the construction industry. The 
committee heard the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
trator and several of his aids, Gover- 
nor Maw, of Utah, presented. the views 
of the Council of State Governments. 
Representatives of individual cities and 
of the United States Conference of May- 
ors were heard at length. A spokesman 
appeared to represent the Civil Aviation 
Joint Legislative Committee. Both sched- 
uled and nonscheduled air carriers, as 
well as fixed-base operators, were heard. 
Private flyers were well represented. 
The committee heard from such men as 
Col. Rescoe Turner, Maj. Alexander P. 
de Seversky; W. T. Piper, president of 
Piper Aircraft Corporation; E. E. Miller, 
of Boeing Aircraft Corporation; and 
Charles M. Upham, director of the Amer- 
ican Road Builders’ Association. 'The 
manager of the transportation and 
communication department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
testified. Every organization desiring to 
be represented, and every witness wish- 
ing to be heard, was heard in full. 

When the-hearings were concluded the 
bill was referred to a special subcom- 
mittee of which the senior Senator from 
Nevada, myself, had the honor to be 
chairman. 

During all the proceedings which I 
have discussed two bills were before the 
committee. One was Senate bill 34, 
which had been introduced by the senior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Barer], the chairman of the committee. 
The other was Senate bill 2, which had 
been introduced by the senior Senator 
from Nevada, myself. These bills were 
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similar in many respects. On some 
points they differed. The special sub- 
committee to which the bills were re- 
ferred went about its work methodically, 
The first thing it did was to prepare a 
comparative print of the two bills, sec- 
tion by section, as a basis for analyzing 
their differences. Every amendment pro- 
posed by any witness at the hearings 
was reduced to writing and printed at 
the appropriate place in the compara- 
tive print to which I have referred. The 
subcommittee then sat down and in a 
series of meetings considered separately 
every one of those amendments in rela- 
tion to both of the bills under considera- 


„ tion, and made tentative decisions as to 


which amendments should be adopted, 
On the basis of those decisions a com- 
mittee print of the bill was prepared. 
Then the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion was called in and asked to make 
suggestions as to specific language which 
it considered desirable from an admin- 
istrative viewpoint. A number of amend- 
ments suggested by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration at these conferences 
were incorporated in the bill, after which 
the bil! was reported to the full com- 
mittee. 

The full committee went over the sub- 
committee bill section by section and 
added several additional amendments. 

I have dwelt upon this procedure be- 
cause I want the Senate to understand 
that this bill has been given the fullest 
possible consideration. Many aspecis of 
this legislation are technical, and it was 
necessary that every provision of the bill 
should be given the kind of consideration 
which it, in fact, received. 

For the convenience of the Senate, the 
result of all these labors has been re- 
ported by the committee as a single 
amendment in the nature cf a substitute 
for the language proposed in the orig- 
inal bill. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that the meeting of the full com- 
mittee, at which final action on the bill 
was taken, was very well attended, and 
14 votes were cast in favor of reporting 
the bill as amended, 

I do not believe it is necessary to go 
into great detail concerning the provi- 
sions of the bill, since all Senators have 
had an opportunity to study it. I shall, 
of course, be happy to answer any ques- 
tions which Senators may wish to.ask. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARRAN, I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to ask the 
Senator about the provision which deals 
with cities and States. As the Senator 
knows, in the Federal aid road bill there 
is a provision which deals only with 
States. The States allot funds in accord- 
ance with the direction pf the State 
boards. I understand that a similar pro- 
vision is included in the pending bill. 
‘Will the Senator from Nevada kindly ex- 
plain it? 

Mr. McCARRAN. During the course 
of my brief discussion I shall go into 
that subject, and at the end of my dis- 
ei I shall explain the matter fur- 
ther. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. I thank 
the Senator, 
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Mr, McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield, but as soon 
as I conclude my preliminary statement 
I shall be glad to explain further the bill, 
or answer questions which Senators may 
desire to ask. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Will the Senator 
now yield to me? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Ever since the 
former President of the Senate, now the 
President of the United States, referred 
two certain bills to the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, a controversy has ex- 
isted with reference to jurisdiction over 
aviation legislation. The chairman of the 
Commerce Committee made a motion 
that the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce be discharged from the further 
consideration of those bills. I had been 
appointed chairman of the subcommittee 
for consideration of the bills. In the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee we re- 
spected the motion of the Senator from 
North Carolina pending a determination 
of the question which should have been 
made by the Senate before now. How- 
ever, the Senate was busy for a long pe- 
riod of time in the consideration of the 
Mexican treaty. I spoke to the chair- 
man of the Commerce Committee several 
days ago, and asked that an early day 
be set for the consideration of his motion. 

Mr. President, the pending bill was 
reported last Monday. I happened to 
be off the floor at the moment that 
unanimous consent was requested that 
the bill be taken up and made the un- 
finished business of the Senate. I have 
not had an opportunity to study the re- 
port. I know that other members of 
our subcommittee, as well as members of 
the whole committee who are interested 
in the matter, have not had an oppor- 
tunity to study the bill. I personally feel 
that the Commerce Committee should 
have respected the jurisdictional ques- 
tion in the same way that the Interstate 
Commerce Committee respected it. I 
do not want it to be understood that by 
their holding hearings before the ques- 
tion was disposed of, that our committee 
is in any way waiving the question of 
jurisdiction. All of their hearings were 
held after the motion was made. 

Mr, McCARRAN. The Senator is not 
waiving jurisdiction because he has no 
jurisdiction to waive. 

Mr. McFARLAND. We do have some- 
thing to yield and I think that this pro- 
posed legislation is very important, and 
should go over until we have had an op- 
portunity to study it. We have not had 
such opportunity, and I think the bill 
should go over until at least next week. 
That will give our committee time to 
make recommendations as to further 
consideration. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I know what the 
Senator has in mind, and if he will only 
permit me to make the explanatory 
statement perhaps we can work his prob- 
lems out here to some extent. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not want to 
work the problems out on the floor to- 
day. I shall not, however, further inter- 
rupt the Senator at this time. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that the committee bill, as reported, 
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authorizes a Federal-aid airport pro- 
gram to construct approximately 3,000 
new airports and to improve about 1,600 
of the 3,000 airports which now exist, at 
a cost to the Federal Government of 
$500,000,000 over a 5-year period, The 
Federal funds are to be matched by an 
equal amount of State and local money, 
making a total national expenditure for 
the airport program of $1,000,000,000 
over a 5-year period. The construction 
program would not begin until after the 
end of the war, unless the Congress 
should determine otherwise, but the bill 
would make immediately available the 
sum of $3,000,000 for preliminary plan- 
ning and surveys by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

The present national airport plan of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
been the subject of some criticism. The 
bill now before the Senate sets up stand- 
ards for revising and improving this 
plan, and the $3,000,000 appropriation to 
which I have referred would make it 
possible to undertake this work immedi- 
ately so that actual construction of air- 
ports could get under way as soon as the 
war is over. 

The proposal for a national airport 
program recommends itself from many 
viewpoints. It will, of course, provide a 
great many jobs in the post-war period. 
It will also give civil aviation a real 
chance to expand rapidly after the war. 
I cannot stress too strongly the impor- 
tance to this country of such expansion. 
Just as the construction of highways 
brought about development of our au- 
tomobile industry, so construction of an 
adequate system of airports will foster 
development of our aviation industry. I 
am sure all Senators are familiar with 
the tremendous boost to our national 
economy which resulted from develop- 
ment and expansion of the automobile 
industry during the quarter century 
which followed the last war, This bill 
provides an opportunity to lay the 
ground work for a similar boost to our 
national economy through development 
of our aviation industry. 

By enacting this proposed legislation 
we will make possible an expanded and 
healthy air-transportation business. 

We will stimulate aircraft manufac- 
turing and allied industries. There is no 
field today which offers wider opportuni- 
ties for individual enterprise to returning 
servicemen than the many phases of 
aviation, including the selling and serv- 
icing of aircraft and aviation materials 
and supplies, the training of pilots, and 
the construction and operation of pri- 
vately owned airports. 

Adequate development of aviation in 
this country will give us improved trans- 
portation facilities. It will make avail- 
able to a far larger portion of our popu- 
lation the advantages of air-mail service. 
It will bring the advantages of private 
flying within the reach of the general 
public. 

At the same time this bill is in a sense 
a national defense measure. By insur- 
ing a healthy aircraft manufacturing in- 
dustry it will create facilities which can 
be effectively turned to war production 
in case of need. By making possible a 
larger and more efficient air-transport 
system, it will help to solve the problems 
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of supply which are so large a part of 
military considerations. By stimulating 
the training of pilots and mechanics, it 
will help to produce the backlog of skilled 
men which we shall desperately need in 
case of war. 

I should be less than frank if I failed to - 
state to the Senate that the formulation 
of this proposed legislation has not been 
free from controversy. Numerous sec- 
tions of this bill represent compromises 
between conflicting viewpoints. It is the 
belief of the committee that these are 
happy compromises, doing essential jus- 
tice to both viewpoints, 

The two major points of controversy 
with regard to this bill were, first, the 
question of whether the national airport 
program should be formulated at the 
State level or at the Federal level; and, 
second, whether Federal funds for the 
construction of airports should be chan- 
neled entirely through the States, or 
whether cities should, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be permitted to deal directly 
with the Federal Government. 

With respect to the first point, it was 
argued strongly by certain governors 
that each State should prepare and 
formulate its own airport plan, and that 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
should only approve the State plans and 
fit them together into a national pro- 
gram. Your committee rejected this 
view because it felt that the national in- 
terest requires a single integrated na- 
tional plan for airport development. 
Many of the facts which must be con- 
sidered in preparing such a plan are 
peculiarly within the knowledge of Fed- 
eral agencies. Examples of such facts 
are questions affecting the need of air- 
ports for national defense, questions af- 
fecting the need of airports for cross- 
country air lines, and numerous other 
questions affecting the national interest. 
If was the view of the committee that this 
program should head up in some one 
place; and that the logical agency ta 
control it is the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. The committee did not 
feel it would be justified in recommend- 
ing expenditure of such a large sum of 
Federal money on an airport program 
unless the program was controlled by a 
Federal agency. 

With respect to the second major point 
of controversy, the committee was mind- 
ful of the desirability of dealing directly 
with the States as much as possible. 
However, in the case of airport construc- 
tion, by far the largest share of all non- 
Federal money so far expended has been 
put up by cities and not by States. The 
committee was of the opinion thaf an air- 
port program is more nearly comparable 
to a river and harbor improvement pro- 
gram than to a highway program, A 
highway runs through city and country- 
side alike. An airport, like a harbor, has 
a fixed location, almost always in connec- 
tion with a city. 

Entirely aside from the question of the 
merits of the controversy, the committee 
was mindful of the necessity of recom- 
mending a compromise which would not 
alienate either the States or the cities. 
Both States and cities have substantial 
political influence, and the committee 
tried to report a bill which could have 
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back of it the influence of both States 
and cities. 

The bill now before the Senate sepa- 
rates the airport program into two sec- 
tions. One includes the larger airports, 
designated as class 4 and class 5 airports, 
which are, broadly speaking, those air- 
ports with runways in excess of 4,700 feet 
inlength. The other section of the pro- 
gram would include smaller airports, 
those known as class 1, 2, and 3 airports. 
The bill refers to the larger airports as 
the urban program, and to the smaller 
airports as the State program; but it 
should be borne in mind that there is 
really only one program, and that this 
division is only for purposes of setting 
up a dividing line as a basis for the com- 
promise between the views of the States 
and the views of the municipalities. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN, I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. In 1916, when we 
passed the Federal Aid Highway Act, 
only about half the States had State 
highway departments, so the law pro- 
vided that temporary arrangements 
might be made, as best we could, to re- 
quire definitely that within a reasonable 
period of years each State must have a 
State highway department or it would 
not get Federal aid. The way the mat- 
ter is left in the pending bill, there is no 
time limit on making such an arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. There is a time 
limit of 3 years in which the State must 
conform. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is to say, that if 
a State creates a State aviation com- 
mission within 3 years, after that we will 
not deal directly with cities? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No; that is not the 
case, but we will deal with a representa- 
tive of the State, like the Governor, until 
such time as the legislature of each 
State shall have an opportunity to estab- 
lish an airport authority. 

Mr. HAYDEN. But there is no Fed- 
eral statute, and there is nothing in the 
pending bill, which would require a 
State, as a condition precedent to ob- 
taining Federal funds, to establish a 
State airport authority within a reason- 
able time? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; there is such 
provision in the bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the State itself 
wants to apply for money, it must have 
such an authority, but if the State does 
not desire to do so, then we go to the 
cities, and if the State never does so, it 
is all done by the cities? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have a telegram from 
11 western Governors who met in Reno, 
in the Senator’s own State, which states 
the objection the Governors have, and 
I should like to read it. It is brief. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The telegram reads: 

PHOENIX, ARIZ., May 2, 1945, 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, . 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Am informed by Governors’ conference that 
airport bill, Senate 2, will be taken up on 
Thursday. The conference of western Gov- 
ernors in Reno recently unanimously ap- 
proved a resolution urging that the same 
Federal-State pattern developed in Federal- 
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State Highway Act should be followed in air- 
port -bill. Do not believe Federal Govern- 
ment can deal successfully with counties 
and cities, eliminating States from partici- 
pating in airport progran. Urge that you 
do your utmost to pass legislation in this 
field similar to Federal-State Highway Act, 
which has been administered successfully 
over a period of years. 
y SIDNEY P. OSEORN, Governor. 


The point I wish to make is that ob- 
viousiy the great majority of the States 
are not now equipped to function with 
State-aid authorities of any kind. Nor 
were they equipped at the time the Fed- 
eral Highway Act was passed, in 1916, to 
do it. If Congress wishes to provide that 
pending such time we will deal with 
cities, but ultimately it is the desire that 
we deal with States, then there should 
be a time limit provided in the bill. The 
bill should provide that unless a State 
acts within a certain time it will not get 
the aid. If we had not made such pro- 
vision in the Highways Act, many of the 
States, up to this time, would not have 
created highway commissions. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I call the attention 
of the Senator to the “Eligibility of 
States,” on page 45 of this bill, section 
14 (a), as follows: 

Sxc.14. (a) To be eligible for participa- 
tion in the benefits of the State program, 
a State shall, except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, satisfy the Admin- 
istrator that it meets the following require- 
ments for such participation: 

(1) Its legislature shall have assented to 
the provisions of this act and to its ac- 
ceptance of Federal airport aid on the terms 
and conditions prescribed by the Adminis- 
trator hereunder: Provided, That until the 
final adjournment of the first regular session 
of the legislature of.such State convening 
after approval of this act, the assent of the 
Governor of the State shall be sufficient. 


Mr. HAYDEN. That is the way we 
handled the matter in the case of the 
Highway Act. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The bill continues: 

(2) The State shall have a State airport 
agency as defined herein. 

(3) The State shall have adequate legisla- 
tion to enable its political subdivisions to 
participate in the benefits of both the State 
program and the urban program, either by 
sponsoring projects therein or otherwise. 


In other words, we so provide that the 
State may participate in a city program, 
or a city may handle it by itself, if it 
wishes to do so. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I understand; but the 
bill does set up urban programs. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HAYDEN, It contemplates that, 
so far as the pending bill is concerned, 
or so far as any legislation is concerned, 
for all time to come there will be urban 
programs. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That we can by-pass 
the State. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The issue is whether 
or not that is a desirable thing to do. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct; 
that is the issue, and that is what the 
Senate will have to determine. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If we want to make it 
perfectly clear that we do not intend to 
bypass the States, but only allow a rea- 
sonable period of time within which 
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States may qualify themselves to act, 
and that pending that we will handle 
the matter as provided in the pending 
bill, that would be a very different ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McCARRAN,. That is not the 
question, and when the Senator makes a 
study of this subject, as I hope he will, 
he will discover it would never do to 
settle it in that way. 

Let us take the city of New York, which 
has installed a $51,000,000 airport, and is 
now contemplating a second airport, a 
$72,000,000 airport. Is there any thought 
for a moment that the State of New York 
should have control over the La Guardia 
Airport? Certainly not. The city of 
New York should have control. It was 
erected by the city of New York, and why 
should not the city of New York have con- 
trol? If the Federal Government partic- 
ipates in the installation of the other 
airport the city is to erect, why should 
the State of New York say, “You shall 
not have that airport, because you do 
not belong to the political party which 
we like,” or for some other reason? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In my opinion, the Sen- 
ator’s concluding remark presents the 
danger of following the suggestion of the 
western Governors, namely, that the 
question will become involved in politics. 
Everyone knows that to be so; it is obvi- 
ous. As the Senator has stated so well, 
the small cities and the large cities 
throughout the country are the ones 
which have taken care of the airport 
situation. In my State, in the Senator’s 
State, and in the State of the Senator 
from Arizona, it was Phoenix and Tucson, 
it was Albuquerque, it was Reno, which 
attended to that matter, not the State 
governments at all. It will get into poli- 
tics, in my opinion, if the State govern- 
ments handle it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr, 
President, will the Senator from Nevada 
yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I 
believe it is the wish of all of us that 
there be provided throughout tlfe United 
States a system of airways and airports 
which will accommodate the people. In 
order to do that, does not the Senator 
think that the States of the Union could 
better determine the localities where the 
money should be spent by the Govern- 
ment, rather than having one city in a 
State spending practically all the money 
in one city within its limits, perhaps the 
city of New York, or some other city, 
leaving out the rest of the State, and not 
having a system which would accommo- 
date the people of the United States? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The bill is not sub- 
ject to the criticism which the able Sen- 
ator from South Carolina makes of it, 
because before drafting the bill we took 
into consideration the criticism he has 
just made, as well as-the other criticism, 
and out of the two we moulded the pend- 
ing bill, under which a State authority 
is to be set up, which will receive 65 per- 
cent of the Federal money to begin with, 
That money will be devoted to airports 
of classes 1, 2, and 3. The bill limits 
construction by urban program or city 
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program to airports of class 4 or larger. 
That is the very thought we had in mind. 
When the Senator expands on this 
thought a little he will find that the city 
of Charleston, S. C., may say: “We want 
an airport, and we are willing to bond 
ourselves to match the Federal Govern- 
ment dollar for dollar. The Federal 
Government will put up dollar for dollar 
if we will bond ourselves dollar for dollar 
for a $5,000,000 airport.” The State of 
South Carolina, if it had control, could 
say; “No; that airport cannot go there, 
we do not want it there, we want it at 
some other point.” But the city of 
Charleston is willing and able to bond 
itself to put up the money to meet the 
appropriation of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The bill does another thing: Before 
an urban program can go into effect, 
before the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
under tlie bill, can settle on an airport of 
that kind at any place, it must submit 
the project and the estimated expendi- 
ture to the Congress of the United States, 
and the Congress will say whether or 
not the airport shall go where the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority has designated 
that it shall go. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. Is 
it not true that the larger cities will have 
the better groups which can come before 
the bodies which will provide the money, 
so to speak, and the smaller cities will 
not have the men and the data the larger 
ones will have, and cannot advanta- 
geously present their proposals, and 
therefore the smaller places will be elim- 
inated to a large extent? 

Mr. McCARRAN. They will not be 
eliminated. 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Let me finish my thought. If we had had 
the same plan in connection with our 
Federal highways and had let counties 
even come in and get the money from the 
Federal Government, what kind of a 
patchwork of roads would we now have 
in the United States? I think we are 
facing the very same problems in regard 
to aviation at the present time, and I 
hope we will not proceed in that direc- 
tion and have a patchwork of aviation 
fields here and there, which will not be 
of benefit to the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am sorry to say 
that the able Senator from South Caro- 
lina has obviously never read the bill or 
the report on the bill. His conjecture 
evidently must be based upon something 
someone has told him. Iknow there have 
been wild telegrams, such as the one just 
read from the western governors, in 
which my own Governor joined, messages 
from people who do not know what the 
bill provides. 

The bill provides for the very thing the 
Senator asks, namely, that there shall be 
set up a State program, under State 
supervision, and the United States Gov- 
ernment will match dollar for dollar, 
on request of the States, for all airports 
of classes 1, 2, and 3 which address them- 
selves to the small places, of which the 
Senator speaks. The urban centers 
would have nothing whatever to do with 
that. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
But the bill sponsored by the Senator 
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from Nevada does give a city the right 
to come directly to the Federal Govern- 
ment instead of proceeding through the 
State government? 

Mr. McCARRAN. For certain classes 
of airports, yes; such as class 4 and 
class 5, because the State would not build 
& class 4 airport or a class 5 airport ex- 
cept at a large city. There is where the 
airport would be built if built at all. The 
large city would say, “We will build that 
airport ourselves. We will put up the 
money for it. The State would not do 
it. So we will go to the Federal Govern- 
ment and will match dollar for dollar 
with the Federal Government.” 

Mr. President, let me dwell upon an- 
other point made mention of by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. He likened 
this plan to the highway plan. Such a 
comparison cannot rightfully be made. 
The highways run from place to place 
through counties and through States. 
An airport is built for all time at a spe- 
cific place; it does not run anywhere. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
But it is necessary to go from a certain 
point to another given point by air. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Oh, yes; in the air; 
I know that. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have not had an op- 
portunity to study the bill. I represent 
a State in which there probably is not, 
at the present moment, an airport which 
would be classified as class 4 or 5. I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nevada about the time when 
the classification of an-airport would be 
determined. That is to say, assuming 
the city of Burlington, Vt., should, after 
the passage of this bill, desire to con- 
struct an airport, having runways of 
more than 4,000 feet, if it should make 
an application for Federal aid on a 
Specification for an airport having run- 
ways of 5,000 feet, would the city of Bur- 
lington thereupon become eligible to en- 
ter into this relation with the Federal 
Government which is called the urban 
plan? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. This would 
be the procedure: The city of Burling- 
ton would make its own preliminary 
study and survey, and would then take 
the matter up with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority. The Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, pursuant to the request, would 
make a study, and the two parties would 
come together on a plan for that particu- 
lar airport. If it were to be a class 4 
airport well and good, they would agree 
on it. It would take its classification 
number largely from the length of its 
runways. The city of Burlington could 
come directly to the Federal Government 
and ask to match dollar for dollar for 
the construction of that airport, or it 
could go to its State authority created by 
the Legislature or by other State ar- 
rangement and say, “Will you as a State 
organization join in our request that 
the Federal Government match dollar 
for dollar for the building of this air- 
port—Class § airport, if you please—at 
Burlington.” The State could take it up, 
go forward with it, by the direction and 
under the supervision of the C. A. A., and 
eome to the Congress of the United 
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States and receive a dollar-for-dollar 
contribution. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. If the State should 
elect to do that, thereupon would the 
municipality step out of the position of 
Federal cooperation, and would the State 
become the director of the development? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The State of Ver- 
mont and the city of Burlington could 
join, and they would be joined in the con- 
struction of the airport all the way 
through. 

That gives rise to another question 
which I think the Senator could with 
propriety ask, and that is: Who would 
have control over the airport after it was. 
constructed? That again is a matter for 
the municipality and the State finally to 
settle, and it would be settled between 
the municipality, the State and the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. But before the 
airport would have the approbation of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, either 
the State of Vermont, or the city of Bur- 
lington, or some other authority would 
have to enter into an agreement and 
arrangement whereby it would be re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of the air- 
port after its construction. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one further question? 


Mr. McCARRAN. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Assuming there is in 
existence at Burlington an airport with 
less than the length of runway neces- 
sary to make it a class 4 or a class 5 
port, would the policies already described 
by the distinguished Senator apply in 
the case of an application by such a 
municipality to increase the length of 
the runway? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It would, 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thank -the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, un- 
der this bill, States and State agencies 
would be permitted to sponsor any size 
airport project, whether in the State pro- 
gram or in the urban program. Cities 
would be allowed to sponsor projects only 
in the urban program, except in the case 
of States which do not have State air- 
port agencies. In such a State, cities 
would be permitted to sponsor projects 
in the State program until such time as 
the State created an agency through 
which it could act. 

I may point out to the Senate that 
the present national airport plan, that 
is the plan which the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority has at the present time, in- 
cludes only 316 airports of class 4 and 
above, whereas approximately 5,700 air- 
ports of class 3 and smalier are included. 

Let me repeat that so that the Senate 
may understand it. I point out that 
the present airport plan of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority includes only 316 
airports of class 4 and above, whereas 
approximately 5,700 airports of class 3 
and smaller are included. 

I emphasize this, and I depart from 
my prepared remarks to emphasize it to 
show that what the western Governors 
are clamoring for and what some Sen- 
ators believe in is the very thing we have 
sought to work out in the bill, which is 
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that the States could sponsor by far the 
larger program. 

The figures are 5,000 as against 300. 
Five thousand airports could be spon- 
sored by the respective States, for which 
the States themselves would select the 
sites, and the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity would go along with that plan; as 
against 300 airports which might be cre- 
ated by municipalities here and there. 

The bill provides—and I draw this 
especially to the attention of the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON ]— 
that not more than 35 percent of the 
total annual appropriation may be allo- 
cated to the larger airports which make 
up the urban program. The percentage 
may be smaller. Under this bill money 
could not be expended for a major air- 
‘port project until the project had been 
approved by the Congress and funds ear- 
marked for it. 

The reason for that, Mr. President, is 
that in dealing with $50,000,000 airports, 
such as the airport in the city of New 
York, known as the LaGuardia Field, in 
dealing with a $72,000,000 airport which 
it is proposed to construct in the near 
future, and in dealing generally with air- 
ports which would be constructed at cities 
of large population, and which would 
run into large sums of money, we believe 
the safe thing to do is to come to the 
Congress of the United States and 
through the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
set up the program, and let the Congress 
pass on whether or not such large sums 
of money should be expended at certain 
places. 

Mr. President, the procedure to be fol- 
lowed would be similar to the procedure 
which we follow in the case of river-and- 
harbor projects. In preparing his an- 
nual appropriation estimate, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator would include 
estimates for those major airport proj- 
ects which he felt might be undertaken 
during the year ahead, and he would fur- 
nish the Congress with enough detail 
concerning those projects to enable con- 
gressional determination as to whether 
they should be approved. The commit- 
tee believes this is a wise provision. The 
larger airports will be the ones on which 
money will be spent in big chunks. It is 
entirely proper that the Congress should 
have the right to review such projects be- 
fore authorizing such large expenditures. 

Aside from the two points I have men- 
tioned, controversy over other points in 
the bill was not sharp. 

The biil contains a provision requiring 
States to expend for aviation develop- 
ment amounts at least equal to any sums 
collected from taxes on aviation fuel or 
other special fees or taxes imposed on 
aircraft, aviation, or aeronautical facili- 
ties or operations. This follows the 
precedent set in the highway acts. 

The bill contains a provision permit- 
ing use of the Federal power to condemn 
land in the acquisition of land for airport 
purposes, but it provides that this power 
may be used only upon the specific re- 
quest of the project sponsor, 

In other words, if a community is un- 
able to purchase land, if it is unable to 
acquire a site, then it may say to the 
Federal Government, “We request that 
you acquire this site,” and then con- 
demnation may be resorted to; but only 
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on the request of the State or the munici- 
pality. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I should like to in- 
quire of the Senator what was the rea- 
son for changing in this bill the pro- 
verbial legal pattern of condemnation? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is done be- 
cause we do not want the Federal Gov- 
ernment to be condemning promiscu- 
ously, and we do not want the Federal 
Government to be exercising the right 
of eminent domain in a community with- 
out the immediate request of the com- 
munity itself. In other words, if a com- 
munity could ordinarily acquire the site 
by resorting to the laws of its own State 
and its own vicinity, we would want the 
community to exhaust all possible re- 
sources before it called upon the Federal 
Government to proceed under the right 
of eminent domain. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator frem Nevada yield further? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. After reading the 
bill, I understand it would give the Ad- 
ministrator absolute power, if he stepped 
into the picture, to take possession of 
a man’s property without proceeding ac- 
cording to the regular court process, 
and it would permit him to prove his 
ground for doing so afterward. It seems 
to me that in that respect the cart is 
placed before the horse. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Today in nearly 
every State of the Union, and under 
the present Federal lew, that is the pro- 
cedure. Some few years ago we enacted 
such a measure. In other words, in very 
many States—I am not certain about 
the condition in the Senator’s own 
State—such proceedings in eminent do- 
main may be: instituted, although, of 
course, they must be for a public purpose. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD, Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit a further interrup- 
tion? x 

Mr. McCARRAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Was that procedure 
instituted in view of the urgent necessi- 
ties arising because of the war, and for 
the reason that during the war we could 
not stop to file lawsuits? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No. The act the 
Senator now has in mind is a very re- 
cent one. But previously there was an 
act providing for the acquisition of land 
for highway purposes. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. But the matter had 
to be handled through the courts, I as- 
sume. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon; the highway authorities could 
take possession immediately, and subse- 
quently the court procedure would follow. 

Mr. President, the bill provides a meth- 
od for reimbursement for damage to pub- 
lic airports resulting from use by the 
Army or Navy. That is a matter which 
has been very controversial for the past 
several months. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me again? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I can think of one 
airport in particular where that is a very 
sore subject—namely, the proportion of 
the rental the Federal Government shall 
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pay to the airport, because the Govern- 
ment fixes the amount it will pay for 
weather service, office rent, and other 
facilities at the airport. If all an airport 
could collect or if all a city or State could 
collect were merely payment for the dam- 
age done to the runways, that would be 
only a small part of the damage or the 
rental use of the property. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will examine the provisions of 
the bill in that respect he will find that 
we have gone much further than that. 
We have made the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority in part, and in good part, the ar- 
biter to say what has been the extent 
of the damage. - 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Does the Senator 
refer to the damage done to the run- 
ways? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. But there is also 
a rental issue. z 

Mr. McCARRAN. Does the Senator 
refer to rental for the buildings? 

Mr.BUSHFIELD. Yes. If planes come 
to the airport, necessarily they must have 
the use of the ticket office there and tele- 
phone service and radio service and all 
the other facilities which go with an air- 
port. Are we not going to provide for 
some compensation for the use of those 
airport facilities? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let me read to the 
Senator a provision of the bill which I 
think has a bearing on that point, and 
we shall see whether it meets the question 
raised by the Senator. I read from page 
47 of the bill: 

(4) all the facilities of the airport de- 
veloped with Federal aid and all those usable 
for the landing and take-off of aircraft will 
be available to the United States for un- 
restricted use by military and naval aircraft 
in common with other aircraft at all times 
without charge other than a charge sufficient 
to defray the cost of repairing damage done 
by such aircraft or, if the use by military 
and naval aircraft shall be substantial, a 
reasonable share, proporticnal to such use, 
of the cost of operating and maintaining 
the facilities so used. 


I think that touches, at least in part, 
the point the Senator has in mind. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Is the provision the 
Senator has read in Senate bill 2? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Iam unable to find 
it in the copy of the bill I have. I will 
have to get another ‘copy. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is on page 47. 

Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, 
the bill sets up a method for reimburse- 
ment for damage to public airports re- 
sulting from use by the Army or Navy. 
Such a provision is long overdue. It was 
the view of the committee that the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration is in the best 
possible position to appraise the extent of 
such damage. The bill does not provide 
för actual payment; but it only provides 
that, upon proper claim made, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator shall ap- 
praise the damage and shall report to 
Congress the amount of reimbursement 
to which the claimant is entitled. It 
would then be up to the Congress in its 
discretion to approve a specific appro- 
priation for the purpose, 
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That statement covers the major pro- 
visions of the bill and its legislative his- 
tory down to the present time. This is 
important legislation, for which there is 
an urgent need. Enactment of this 
legislation should not be delayed. The 
end of the war is drawing closer day by 
day, and the national interests of the 
country require that this program shall 
be ready to go into effect immediately 
upon the achievement of final victory. 

Mr. President, let me say, in conclu- 
sion, that I am advised by the Senator 
from Ohio and other Senators that there 
is a desire on the part of some Senators, 
who now are absent on official business, 
to participate in the discussion and to be 
present at the time of the passage of the 
bill. I regret exceedingly that it may 
be necessary to delay consideration of 
the bill; but no more important piece of 
legislation has been before the Senate for 
a long time. It is important, in that it 
entails the expenditure for airport pur- 
poses of approximately $1,000,000,000 
of the money of the people of the United 
States. It is important because it sets up 
a program for the construction of air- 
ports throughout the length and breadth 
of our country. It is important because, 
although, by and large, many men study 
aviation and are interested in it, they do 
not have time to give their personal study 
or consideration to matters as technical 
as those which are involved in formulat- 
ing a program of this kind. 

There is no desire on the part of the 
Committee on Commerce to push for ac- 
tion on the bill beyond what would be 
proper in connection with having it re- 
ceive full consideration. 

While this work has been for me a 
labor which has extended over the years, 
there is no desire on my part to have the 
bill go through under such circumstances 
that any Member of the Senate might 
say, “I wish I had known that that or 
this was in the bill; I did not understand 
it when I voted for it.” I wish to have 
every Senator understand the bill and 
have an opportunity to consider it fully 
before it comes to a final vote. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I share the very 
great interest of the Senator from Ne- 
vada in the development of our air facili- 
ties. I feel that it would be unfortunate 
if the suggestion at this time of the ex- 
penditure of a billion dollars of public 
funds upon what will seem to many per- 
sons to be a new phase of activity for 
the Federal Government, should seem to 
be in conflict with the over-all objective 
which was so splendidly emphasized yes- 
terday by the President in the suggestion 
of a cut in many of our appropriations, 
looking today the day when we can re- 
turn to financial solvency. 

In the support which some of us, at 
least, have given to legislation of this 
character, I should want it to be made 
clear that this is an-authorization bill, 
I invite comment of the Senator from 
Nevada on the question of whether or 
not ultimately, when the appropriation 
comes before us, in accordance with the 
regular practice, it must be related to our 
general financial problem. I believe 
that no phase of our public-works pro- 
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gram could be more helpful or signifi- 
cant than this one, in respect both to 
furnishing work and developing our air 
facilities. However, the fact that we 
may, as I hope we will, authorize work 
of this character to be done should not 
be construed as indicating that we are 
embarking upon a financial debauch. I 
believe that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee which must finally make the funds 
available will take into account not only 
the necessities of the case, but our whole 
general economic picture, in determin- 
ing whether or not at any given time the 
necessary funds shall be made available. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am very grateful 
to the Senator from Maine for his com- 
ment, and I join with him in asserting 
that, as a member of the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate, I rejoiced in 
the message which was sent to the Con- 
gress a few days ago by the President 
in which he recommended the curtail- 
ment of public expenditures to the ex- 
tent of approximately seven and a half 
billion dollars. When the war is over 
we must attempt to curtail the expendi- 
ture of public funds. However, it must 
be done wisely; we must curtail with 
prudence. We must also remember that 
during the period shortly following the 
end of the war hundreds of thousands of 
people will be out of employment. Many 
of them will be in communities which 
will seem strange to them. Many of 
them will be seeking employment. 

Among the reasons why I am in favor 
of the pending bill is that our late be- 
loved President cited in one of his last 
messages the necessity of providing for 
the construction of airports. I think the 
day is near when we must realize that 
the war is about to come to an end, and 
that those who are returning from the 
war effort, whether in civilian or in mil- 
itary life, must find places of employ- 
ment. I seek to have this bill considered 
by the Senate as a means by which there 
may be afforded to thousands of people 
an opportunity to find employment. 
The bill will also afford an opportunity 
to establish a great program of expan- 
sion in the aviation industry. 

Mr. President, if we in this country 
ever hope to pay off our public indebted- 
ness, in excess of $300,000,000,000—and 
certainly all patriotic members of society 
hope to pay it off—our country will have 
to launch one of the greatest programs 
of commercial activity of which any 
country has ever known. If that pro- 
gram is launched, we must speedily find 
a means by which our products will have 
access to the markets of the world. We 
must resort to the speediest methods 
available. Aviation gives promise of 
making it possible that a commodity 
produced today, for example, in the heart 
of America may be transported through 
the air to the heart of Europe by tomor- 
row evening. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to express my ap- 
preciation of the Senator’s attitude re- 
garding the postponement of the pending 
bill. There are Senators on this side 
of the Chamber who wish to be heard. 
I refer particularly to the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr, SALTONSTALL] and 
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the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN]. I agree with the Senator as to 
the importance of the bill, and I assure 
him that upon his return we will cooper- 
ate in every way possible to obtain a 
prompt and satisfactory consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am very grateful 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. With re- 
spect to what has been said about financ- 
ing Federal programs, I hope that before 
too long the aeronautical program will 
be established on its own bottom, and 
that it will finance itself, just as the Fed- 
eral highway program now finances it- 
self. I hope that the program will take 
care of its own financial needs through 
funds raised within the industry itself. 

However, Mr. President, that is not the 
purpose for which I rose. On April 16, 
I submitted an amendment to section 9 
of Senate bill 2, and had it referred to 
the commerce committee for considera- 
tion. I found that the committee, in 
its wisdom, did not act favorably upon 
my amendment, and I wish to ask the 
Senator from Nevada whether the 
amendment was given any consideration 
by the committee. 

The bill itself would not become effec- 
tive until during the postwar period. 
However, some of the cities in Colorado, 
as well as in other States, floated bond 
issues to build and improve airports. ft 
seems to me that cities which found it 
necessary to undertake such projects—of 
course, it had to be found that they were 
in the interests of the war effort—and 
expect to expend revenues from their 
bond issues, should be given credit for 
whatever money they expend along that 
line after a certain date. The date which 
I included in my amendment was Janu- 
ary 1, 1945. It seems to me that credit 
should be given to any city or State 
which has spent or will expend any of 
its funds in connection with airport 
construction after January 1, 1945. 

Mr. McCARRAN, I may say to the 
Senator from Colorado that I voluntar- 
ily brought the Senator’s amendment to 
the attention of the full committee. My 
recollection is that there were approxi- 
mately 12 or 14 members present in the 
committee. I did not urge the amend- 
ment of the Senator; but I did bring 
it to the attention of the committee. 
The commitee did not think well of it 
in the form in which it was presented. 
I believe, however, there is some merit 
in the thought expressed in the’Senator's 
amendment. But it must be boiled down 
and put into such language as will ad- 
dress itself to a limited situation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I agree 
with the Senator from Nevada on that 
point. We did not want to open the door 
wide. My amendment was drawn by 
the Legislative Counsel. After it was 
submitted to me and I had examined it, 
the language of the amendment ap- 
peared to be awkward, and difficult to 
Therefore, I can well un- 
derstand that the committee, if it gave 
to the amendment only casual observa- 
tion, did not find it in very good form. 
I am not responsible for its form, because 
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Thad to leave the drawing of the amend- 
ment to the technicians. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The technicians 
put too many technicalities in it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I 
thought they worded it rather strangely. 
However, Mr. President, I am not par- 
ticularly interested in that phase of the 
matter, nor do I consider myself an ex- 
pert on legal language. I wish merely 
to provide that any communities which 
have, since January 1, 1945, spent sums 
of money, through bond issues or other- 
wise, in improving their airports, may be 
allowed some credit for the work which 
they have done, providing the work 
Measures up to acceptable standards, 
and has the approval of the administra- 
tor of the proposed act. Before the 
pending bill shall have been enacted I 
hope that an amendment along the line 
to which I have referred may be written 
into the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am sympathetic 
with the thought expressed by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, providing it can be 
worked out. I shall be glad to confer 
with the Senator on the subject. 

Mr. President, I should like to conclude 
on the pending bill by making a brief 
further statement pertaining to it. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr, McFARLAND. I understand the 
Senator is willing that the consideration 
of the pending bill be postponed? 

Mr. McCARRAN, Yes; that is what I 
am about to request. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I desire to express 
my appreciation of the Senator's action 
because otherwise, as a member of the 
committee I should feel obliged to make 
the appropriate motion. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
have made this explanatory statement 
on the floor of the Senate today in the 
hope that I might arouse interest in this 
bill so that at a later day when it comes 
before the Senate for more meticulous 
consideration and for final passage all 
Senators may have had the opportunity 
of studying it. It is not a subject that 
one can pick up and grasp in a moment. 
It is a subject that has taken years in 
the case of some of us, and it will take 
a little time for Senators fully to under- 
stand it. Ido not propose to urge on the 
floor a bill that Senators do not under- 
stand, and, in view of the fact there are 
Senators absent from the Chamber on 
official business, I glady ask that the bill 
may be laid aside, to be taken up at a 
later date on my return. 

That brings me to this point, Mr. 
President. I am required to leave the 
city of Washington and to go west on 
official business, leaving here tomorrow 
at 5:30 p. m. I ask permission of the 
Senate that I may be excused for 3 weeks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada that he may be excused 
for 3 weeks? The Chair hears none and 
the Senator from Nevada is excused, 

Mr. LANGER Mr. President—— 5 

Mr. McCARRAN. Just a moment; I 
have not yielded the floor, 
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Mr. LANGER. I merely wish to ask 
the Senator a question. Did he say 2 
weeks or 3 weeks? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I said about 3 
weeks, but I do not want to be tied down 
to 3 weeks. I do not want to be called 
absent, if I am not here on a given day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let 
the Chair understand the parliamentary 
situation, Is the bill in charge of the 
Senator from Nevada to go over? 

Mr.McCARRAN. Yes. Irequest that 
the bill go over for further study, and 
presentation and consideration on my Te- 
turn at a later date. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then, 
it is not to be the unfinished business for 
the next 3 weeks? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is not to be the 
unfinished business until my return. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And 
the calendar will be open. 

Mr.McCARRAN, Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield to me? 

Mr, McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, I have two tele- 
grams from Mr. L. L, Schroeder, com- 
missioner, Minnesota Department of 
Aeronautics, which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp fol- 
lowing the remarks of the Senator who 
now has the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Horry 
inthe chair). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The telegrams are as follows: 

Sr. PAUL, MINN., May 3, 1945. 
Senator HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

With reference to the McCarran airport 
aid bill, S. 2, your attention is called to the 
progressive aviation legislation enacted by the 
Minnesota Legislature in anticipation of co- 
ordinating it with a national-airport pro- 
gram. At the same time the legislature unan- 
imously passed a joint resolution dealing with 
matters of policy which resolution was for- 
warded to you. That resolution would ques- 
tion the following specific points in S. 2, the 
McCarran bill. 

1. The State should not be excluded from 
its natural rights and community of interest 
in airport planning and development as is 
proposed under the so-called dual program 
which provides for by-passing the State under 
the urban-phase of the program, See sec- 
tion 4. 

2. The States and the municipalities will 
pay at least half and in most cases more 
of the original cost, and in addition must pay 
the cost of maintenance indefinitely, which 
does not justify the argument offered to 
sustain the limitations of sections 14 and 15. 
These sections give unlimited control over 
the airports after construction to the Federal 
administrator, whereas the burden of cost 
and responsibility remains with the State and 
the municipality. $ 

3. The requirement in section 15 that as 
an additional price for Federal aid the munic- 
ipality must provide free office space in- 
definitely to the Federal airport agencies is 
unjust. 

4. The standards as to the kind and size 
of airport which will be required by the 
administrator and which will have the ef- 
fect of forcing a municipality to enter intoa 
contract for an unlimited period of time, the 
terms of which are unknown. 

5. The national planning provisions of sec- 
tion 6 have already been demonstrated to be 
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inadequate and must of necessity give greater 
force to local and State planning needs and 
economic ability. y 
6. The requirement that the States must 
ultimately give legislative consent to the 
provisions of 8. 2 in order to participate 
becames a loaded pistol to force States which 
have been enticed into accepting aid to 
condone a program of forced spending. 
While this bill appears to be very close to 
the form of Federal airport aid program 
which is needed and supported by the vast 
majority of Minnesota people, it is hoped 
that such minor amendments as may be nec- 
essary can be made to ensure that the pro- 
gram will adhere to the principles of munic- 
ipal, State, Federal, intergovernmental co- 
operation, following the patterns of highway 
development which has been so successful, 
Pages 46, 47, 54, 56, and 59 of the testimony 
at the hearings before the Senate subcom- 
mittee in March, strongly indicate that the 
Federal-municipal type of program has re- 
sulted in poor planning, a waste of public, 
funds, and does not justify the contention 
that therefore the same course should now be 
more ardently pursued. Minnesota has rec- 
ognized its responsibility in the aviation pro- 
gram just enacted, and there is reason to 
believe that other States will take similar 
action when it may be necessary. Your sup- 
port of the Federal aid program is urged, 
modified insofar as it may be possible, to 
meet the suggestions made herewith. 
L, L, SCHROEDER, 
Commissioner of Aeronautics. 
ET. PAUL, MINN., May 3, 1945. 
Hon. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, 
United States Senate: 
Supplementing my telegram, there should 
be provision in the airport bill which will 
permit municipalities to receive credit for 
funds expended by the municipality in ad- 
vance of Federal appropriation, so long as 
these funds are expended in the develop- 
ment of an airport, the master plan of which 
has been approved by C. A. A. The effect of 
this position will be to stimulate some local 
initiative. 
L, L. SCHROEDER, 
Commissioner, 
Minnesota Department of Aeronautics, 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk.an amendment to Sen- 
ate bill 2, and ask that it be printed and 
lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
the Senator from Wyoming will be re- 
ceived, printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Senate bill 2, to pro- 
vide for Federal aid for the development, 
construction, improvement, and repair uf 
public airports in the United States, and 
for other purposes, be restored to the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
NOMINATION OF ROBERT E. HANNEGAN 

TO BE POSTMASTER GENERAL 

During the delivery of Mr. McCarran’s 

speech, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield further 
to me? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, I report 
favorably the nomination of Robert E. 
Hannegan to be Postmaster General, and 
I ask unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President—— 


Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield to the ` 


Senator in a moment. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator again 
state his request? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have reported the 
nomination of Robert E. Hannegan to be 
Postmaster General, and, if the Senator 
will permit me to do so,.I should like to 
make a brief statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator from Tennessee will permit, the 
Chair will have the nomination stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Robert E. Hannegan, of Missouri, 
to be Postmaster General. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, the 
nomination has been reported, and, as in 
executive session, I am asking unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

I wish to say that Mr. Frank C. Walker, 
the present Postmaster General, has 
been a splendid official and has made a 
brilliant record. He is one of the nicest 
men I ever knew. As all Senators know, 
the Post Office Department under his 
direction has been very successful, and 
has made large profits during the last 2 
or 3 years. That fact is gratifying in the 
extreme, and I want to say that, in my 
judgment, Mr. Walker has proved him- 
self to be one of the best officials of the 
Government. He has been faithful, 
trustworthy, intelligent, and able in the 
handling of the affairs of the Depart- 
ment, and it is with regret that I read 
that he had offered his resignation. 

Mr. Robert E. Hannegan, who is well 
known to the public, is a man of fine 
ability, of the highest character and 
standing, and I believe that he, too, will 
make a most excellent Postmaster Gen- 
eral. For that reason I am asking the 
Senate as in executive session to give 
immediate consideration to his nomina- 
tion. 

Mr. WHITE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I suppose under the rule 
this nomination would go over? 

* Mr. McKELLAR. It would go over. 

Mr. WHITE. So far as I personally 
am concerned I have no possible reason 
for objecting to the immediate consid- 
eration of this nomination, but I have 
heard some discussion of the matter and 
I am going to ask the Senator if he will 
not withhold his request until later in the 
afternoon. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course I will; I 
will have to do it, 

Mr. WHITE. I do not want to object, 
but if the Senator will allow me I should 
like to make a brief statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Perhaps I can help 
the Senator out a little in regard to the 
objections which have been made. My 
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distinguished friend the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] said at first 
that he wanted the nomination to go 
over; but as I understand, he is now will- 
ing that it be immediately considered, 
though he wants to make some observa- 
tions regarding it. I am going to yield 
the floor to him as soon as the Senator 
from Maine has finished so that he may 
say what he desires to say about it. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I merely 

want to be sure that I shall have an op- 
portunity to talk with one or two Sena- 
tors on the floor, and that no action will 
be taken on the nomination in the mean- 
time. 
Mr. McKELLAR,. If the Senator in- 
sists I will withdraw the request and will 
be willing to have it go over until he 
makes such examination as he considers 
fit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be placed on the execu- 
tive calendar. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1945 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Appropriations, I ask 
unanimous consent to report favorably, 
without amendment, House Joint Reso- 
lution 174, making additional appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1945, and I ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be read by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A House joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 174) making addi- 
tional appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, there 
are two appropriations. One is for the 
Panama Canal construction annuity 
fund for 1945, of $315,480. The estimate 
last year was $1,500,000 for these an- 
nuities, which must be paid; there is no 
way in the world to avoid their payment. 
Therefore, it is necessary that this 
amount be appropriated. 

The other appropriation is made nec- 
essary by a lack of funds for St. Eliza- 
beth's Hospital, a most worthy institu- 
tion, which has incurred obligations 
which it will be necessary to pay. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
that the joint resolution which has al- 
ready been passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives be passed by the Senate. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 


minority members of the Appropriations 


Committee have considered the joint 
resolution, have no objection to its pres- 
ent consideration, and fully approve im- 
mediate action on it. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I thank the Senator 
very much; I appreciate his statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendments to be offered, the 
question is on the third reading of the 
joint resolution? 
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The joint resolution was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

INSPECTION AND SUPERVISION BY CON- 

GRESS OF ADMINISTRATION OF LAWS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to introduce a 
bill and request that it be referred to the 
Committee on Expenditures in- the 
executive departments. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 958) to provide for more effective 
inspection and supervision by the Con- 
gress with respect to the administration 
of the laws of the United States was 
received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, this 
is a bill to provide for more effective 
inspection and supervision by the Con- 
gress with respect to the administration 
of the laws of the United States. The 
bill would create a joint committee of the 
House and Senate, as a regular commit- 
tee of the two bodies, vested with the 
authority to make investigations with 
respect to the practices, the procedure, 
and the expenditure of funds in execu- 
tive departments or administrative agen- 
cies of the Government. The committee 
would be composed of seven Members of 
each body, four from the majority party 
of the Senate, three from the minority, 
and a like number from the House from 
each party. 

Mr, President, the real objectives of 
the measure are stated in section 2, which 
I shall read: 

The committee is authorized and empow- 
ered to conduct investigations and studies 
into the practices, procedures, administra- 
tive processes, and efficiency of any depart- 
ment or agency of the Government (includ- 
ing any corporation owned by the Govern- 
ment). The committee shall receive and 
consider complaints relating to the prac- 
tices, procedures, administrative processes, 
and efficiency of any such department or 
agency. It shall be the duty of the com- 
mittee, upon complaint or upon its own in- 
itiative, to make such investigations and 
studies under this subsection as in its judg- 
ment may be necessary to keep the Congress 
fully informed as to whether or not the laws 
of the United States are being properly and 
eMiciently administered and as to whether or 
not additional legislation is necessary and 
appropriate to improve their administration, 


- Mr. President, the bill further provides 
that this committee, which would be a 
regular standing committee, should 
make a report annually to the Congress 
on the 15th day of January with respect 
to its work, and any recommendations it 
felt appropriate. It would also be per- 
mitted to make reports to the Congress 
at any time when in its judgment a report 
should be made. 

I know we are considering, and there 
is a great clamor for, a streamlining of 
Congress, a reorganization of the Con- 
gress in order to enable it to function 
more efficiently and more smoothly, and 
it may appear that we already have too 
many committees, and that there should 
be a consolidation of the committees we 
now have rather than the creation of 
new committees. 
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My thought is that if this bill shall 
be enacted, it will establish a joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses, a permanent 
committee, which will obviate the neces- 
sity of creating a special committee every 
time something arises which the Con- 
gress feels should be investigated by the 
Congress or by either branch of it. It 
will also prevent a duplication of hear- 
ings and investigations by the two 
Houses. We often have hearings and 
investigations being conducted simul- 
taneously by a special committee of the 
Senate and by some committee of the 
House, and there is a duplication of ef- 
fort. I think there is great waste of time 
by reason of that situation. If we estab- 
lish a joint committee like that proposed 
by this bill, which will be authorized to 
conduct investigations whenever occa- 
sion arises, whenever the complaints we 
receive justify it, or whenever in the 
opinion of the committee, in its dili- 
gence in exercising its own power, it con- 
cludes that an investigation should be 
made, it then would be empowered to 
make the investigation and would be 
constituted for that purpose. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I gladly yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thought perhaps a lit- 
tle information as to the number of com- 
mittees now investigating different sub- 
jects before the Congress might add a 
little to the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should be glad to 
have the Senator suggest the number. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should just like to tell 
the Senator and the Senate that today 
there are 50 investigating committees, in 
the House and the Senate, investigating 
every conceivable thing théy can think 
about in connection with- Government. 
Certainly there is duplication of effort, 
As the Senator said a moment ago, the 
very thing a committee of the Senate is 
investigating a House committee may be 
investigating, and one of the most cur- 
rent illustrations of that is the investi- 
gation of the O. P. A. The House com- 
mittee investigated it thoroughly, and 
took weeks to do so. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry has 
been investigating it for weeks. A sub- 
committee of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry of the Senate is now 
working on its report and its findings, 
which it will report-to the full commit- 
tee, and when that has been done, the 
full committee will lay the report before 
the President of the United States. 

Much valuable time is consumed in 
putting on the stand one witness after 
another from the executive departments 
and examining him. These men are on 
the merry-go-round all the time. We 
constantly hear complaints about the 
duplication of effort among Government 
depariments. We hear complaints about 
the number of bureaus and statements 
are made that many of them could be 
merged into one agency which could take 
care of the situation better than five or 
six. Yet the Congress of the United 
States gives to the country one of the 
finest examples of duplication of effort 
about which I know anything. I think 
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the Senator from Arkansas really has 
something in his bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I thank the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. I might say to him, 
Mr. President, that if I thought the bill 
would simply create one more commit- 
tee, without contributing to the elimina- 
tion of other committees, I certainly 
would not introduce it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen. 
ator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I share the views expressed 
by my colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas]. I think that in presenting his 
bill to the Senate the Senator from 
Arkansas is taking a very thoughtful and 
constructive step. I have particularly in 
mind a very fine, and I think we would 
now say, an indispensable service ren- 
dered to the Congress and to the country 
by the Joint Committeee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. I do not know what 
Congress would have done in more recent 
years if it were not for the joint commit- 
tee which has had a staff of experts and 
which has been continuously studying 
the many questions of finance and of 
taxation. 

Mr. President, in my opinion the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas is certainly proceeding 
in a very statesmanlike manner in pre- 
senting this measure. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. 

Mr. President, if the bill is passed and 
the committee proposed by it is estab- 
lished it will result in serving the pur- 
pose of economy. -We all know that of 
necessity any committee, in order to con- 
duct effectively and thoroughly an in- 
vestigation of any department of Gov- 
ernment or most any other issue which 
the Congress needs to consider, must set 
up a staff of men who are capable of 
making investigations and doing re- 
search work, and all that costs the tax- 
payers money. If we could establish a 
joint committee of the two Houses, to 
which all these matters could be re- 
ferred, and have such a committee prop- 
erly staffed, then as these matters arise 
in connection with which Congress feels 
that something should be investigated, 
which could be requested by simple reso- 
lution adopted and referred to the com- 
mittee, we would have already the ma- 
chinery set up, and trained personnel 
ready to aid us in conducting such in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. President, I do not have in mind 
and am not trying to single out any 
agency of government. There are con- 
stant complaints being made, many of 
which are unjustified, many of which 
are unfounded, as we know. Some, how- 
ever, are justified and have real merit in 
them. There is constant need, in view 
of the great expanse of Government op- 
erations and the tremendous powers 
granted to agencies and bureaus—and 
most of them I will say were granted of 
necessity—that the Congress have a joint 
committee to keep its hands on and keep 
control of, so to speak, and to keep in- 
formed respecting how the agencies of 
government are functioning. 

When agencies place interpretations 
on the laws passed by Congress contrary 
to the intent of Congress, or when they 
engage in any practices which are not in 
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accord with the will of Congress under 
the laws we have passed, or when agen- 
cies are careless with respect to expendi- 
tures, or most any other function they 
perform, we will have a committee stand- 
ing guard, Mr. President. If the occa- 
sion arises, if the need occurs for legis- 
lative supervision or investigation, then 
this committee will be ready and able to 
function, 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I call the attention of 
the Senator to this very important fact: 
I know of committees representing, re- 
spectively, the House and the Senate of 
the United States investigating the same 
subject matter which have arrived at 
different conclusions as to what should 
be done with respect to what they were 
investigating. If a committee of the 
House of Representatives reaches one 
conclusion upon an important subject 
and a committee of the Senate reaches a 
conclusion which is diametrically op- 
posed to that reached by the House, ob- 
viously both investigations will mean 
nothing so far as the public is concerned, 
or so far as any legislation is concerned. 

In other words, a joint effort of the 
two Houses in reaching some sort of 
conclusion, whether it is good or bad, it 
seems to me, would add a considerable 
amount of dignity and weight to the find- 
ing respecting the subject being investi- 
gated, and the Congress as a whole, or 
any committee looking into the matter, 
could be satisfied that something worth 
while came out of the investigation. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. Under such circum- 
stances there would be occasions. I am 
sure, when, if two committees were work- 
ing together, there would probably be no 
difference of opinion. Each one would 
gain the same information, and would 
be conducting an investigation under 
circumstances where they were working 
together instead of working to separate 
purposes. 

Mr. President, I think a committee of 
the nature I suggest will make some con- 
tribution to the efficiency of Congress, 
and I believe it will have a wholesome 
effect and influence upon the adminis- 
trative agencies of the Government. 

Mr. President, I find that I need to be 
in my own State next week to attend a 
fiood-control meeting. I regard it as 
Official business, and IE ask unanimous 
consent that I may be excused for the 
first three or four days of next week in 
order that I may attend the meeting, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the se- 
nior Senator from Arkansas? The Chair 
hears none and the Senator is excused. 


ACCIDENTS IN THE AIR 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, last 
week when I was speaking about airplane 
accidents, I was interrupted by the acting 
majority leader who wished to have the 
Senate take a recess at that time, for a 
very good reason. At this time I wish to 
conclude reading a speech made over the 
radio in October 1943 by Senator Tru- 
man, now the President of the United 
States. His speech dealt with the Cur- 
tiss-Wright Co. 
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Mr. President, I may add that these 
airplane accidents have not stopped. As 
a matter of fact, only last week another 
training plane went down, at Sweetwater, 
Tex., with a loss of over 20 lives. The 
record still is that 17,500 pilots have lost 
their lives while in training, as compared 
with the 5,000 United States pilots who 
have died in all the theaters of war. 

At this time I continue to read the 
speech made in October 1943 by Senator 
Truman, now our President. He said: 


By and large the committee’s efforts— 


In other words, the Truman commit- 
tee’s efforts— 


have received such support. The press and 
the radio deserve a great deal of credit for 
this, because the companies which had to be 
corrected include several of the largest cor- 
porations in the United. States of America. 
They spend millions of dollars for advertis- 
ing, which the press and radio risk if they 
publicize their mistakes. 

These corporations also employ staffs of 
publicity men, who occupy themselves in at- 
tempts to confuse the issues and obtain pub- 
lic comment favorable to the companies 
based on a misunderstanding by the press 
or radio of the underlying facts. 

A few of our better-known newspapers and 
one popular radio columnist have misunder- 
stood the situation and by their reports to 
the public have unwittingly assisted in creat- 
ing a false impression. 

Yor example, the committee found that the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, the prin- 
cipal subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation, was producing steel plate for 
the Navy and the Maritime Commission and 
Lend-Lease in its Irvin Works, and that the 
physical tests to which the finished steel 
platcs were subjected to determine their ten- 
sile strength were faked and falsified. The 
company men in charge of the testing ma- 
chines testified that about 5 percent or more 
of the tests were deliberately faked for the 
purpose of falsely reporting that the steel 
plate was in accordance with specifications. 
To do this they instructed the testcrs under 
them to cheat. 


Needless to say, Mr. President, un- 
doubtedly scores of fine Americans have 
lost their lives when serving as pilots be- 
cause those testers cheated. 

I continue to read the speech: 


Shortly afterward, the committee found 
that the Wright Aeronautical Corporation, 
a subsidiary of the Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tion, was guilty of selling for installation in 
Army and Navy planes airplane engines that 
were not in accordance with specifications, 

The engines in question were made at 
Lockland, Ohio, near Cincinnati, in a plant 
designed by Curtiss-Wright, but built by the 
Government at a cost of more than $140,- 
000,000. 

I want to tell you just how this investi- 
gation started and was conducted. In order 
to make sure that the engines being pro- 
duced could properly be used in cur military 
aircraft, both Curtiss-Wright end the Gov- 
ernment employed many inspectors, at a 
total of several million dollars a year. The 
committee received letters from a number 
of these inspectors, particularly the Govern- 
ment inspectors, complaining that they were 
being forced to pass parts and engines which 
were not in accordance with the specifica- 
tions. Now, these specifications were pre- 
pared by Curtiss-Wright itself, and were ap- 
proved by the War Department. 

Curtiss-Wright never has claimed that the 
specifications were needlessly made too 
strict. 
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LOOKED TO SENATE 

A committee investigator was sent to Cin- 
cinnati, He found that the majority of the 
Government inspectors looked to the Senate 
to correct a situation which they had lost 
hope of having corrected by Curtiss-Wright. 
In fact, one of the inspectors broke down 
and cried as he told his story, saying that 
he had two nephews in the Air Forces. Be- 
fore our investigator had finished, not only 
a majority of the Government inspectors, but 
also a number of the Curtiss-Wright inspect- 
ors, made the same charge; namely, that the 
inspectors were not being permitted to re- 
ject parts and engines that failed to con- 
form to specifications. 

Some of the Curtiss-Wright personnel, who 
claimed to have made an investigation, have 
since been discharged or removed from their 
jobs, and the Army has instituted court- 
martial proceedings against some of the offl- 
cers upon whom it relied for an ahs 
tion. 


I call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that the very same thing has 
happened at Buffdlo. The men who 
complained about what the Curtiss- 
Wright officials were doing there have 
been summarily fired. 

Mr. President, who controls that cor- 
poration at Buffalo? I hold in my hand 
a list of the board of directors. It shows 
that the president is Mr. Guy W. 
Vaughan, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. He is chairman and presi- 
dent. 

Next on the list of the. directors is 
Edward R. Tinker, of Syosset, Long 
Island, N. Y. 


Third on the list is William F; Carey, 


450 East Fifty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

The names and addresses of the other 
directors are as follows: 

Edgar S. Bloom, 1020 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. i 

J. R. Dillon, 322 Corlies Avenue, Pel- 
ham, N. Y. 

J.S, Allard, 25 Edgewood Lane, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. ‘ 

E. S. Cramer, 311 West Twenty-third 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

J. A. B. Smith, 1170 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. W. Loos, 225 East Seventy-third 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

J. C. Willson, Park Avenue, New York 
City, N. Y. 

Burdette S. Wright, 4931 Sheridan 
Drive, Williamsville, N. Y. 

R. L. Earle, Essex Falls, N. J. That is 
right across the Hudson River from New 
York. an 

S. R. Reed, Englewood, N. J. That is 
about a 20-minute ride from New York. 

M. B. Gordon, Paterson, N. J. That 
is a few miles farther from New York. 

Charles A. Dana, The Homestead, Wil- 
ton, Conn. That is a few miles out of 
New York, so those who live there do not 
have to pay income taxes in New York, 
but can escape them by moving to Con- 
necticut. I am not certain whether this 
man moved there for that purpose; I am 
not acquainted with him. 

Daniel M. Sheaffer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. H. Smith, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

John C. Cowden, Bel Air, Calif. 

It is to be noted that only one of the 
directors comes from California. 
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So, Mr. President, we have Wall-Street, 
in the ownership of the Curtiss-Wright 
Co., apparently perfectly willing to have 
poor materials put into the planes, and 
perfectly willing to discharge any in- 
spector who complains that the mate- 
rials used are defective, and yet the 
company is building airplanes which 
American boys are attempting to fly all 
over the United States. Seventeen 
thousand five hundred already have died. 
More, I repeat, than three times as many 
as the number of United States pilots 
who have died in all theaters of the war. 

Yet, Mr. President, more than 18 
months have passed since Senator Tru- 
man delivered that speech telling what 
was done in Cincinnati. In a moment 
I shall show that not one of those men 
has been put into the penitentiary, 
where he belongs, nor has the company 
paid any fine. 

Senator Truman continued his speech 
at that time—in October 1943—as fol- 
lows; 

The Army and the committee are in sub- 
stantial agreement that the situation at the 
Lockland plant was extremely bad and re- 
quired. drastic corrective action. 

Gen. H. H. Arnold, commander of the 
Army Air Force, recently complimented me 
on the accomplishments of the committee 
at Lockland and informed me that the com- 
mittee’s action had been of great assistance 
to the Army Air Force. 

ISSUED REPORT 

The committee issued a report to the Sen- 
ate to force Curtiss-Wright and the Army 
to take further additional corrective action, 
and to take it promptly. 

The committee found no evidence that 
Curtiss-Wright was deliberately disregarding 
the specifications for the purpose of sabotage. 
We understood that the reason why some of 
its officials wanted lax inspection was that 
they were not able to produce engines in 
quantity that conformed to the specifica- 
tions. For these reasons, the committee ex- 
pected that the rate of production of engines 
would fall off when the plant was required 
to produce engines which conformed to Cur- 
tiss-Wright’s cwn specifications. 


Mr. President, I wish to make it clear 
that the Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
drew up its own specifications, and then 
it discharged inspectors who found that 
its own specifications were not being 
lived up to by that company. 

Most newspapers and radio commenta- 


Senator Truman continued— 


thoroughly understood this situation, but 
a few of them allowed themselves to be 
confused by Curtiss-Wright officials, who 
wanted to make it appear that it was the 
Senate, and not themselves, who should be 
censored for their inability or unwillingness 
to produce airplane parts and engines in 
accordance with their own specifications. 

Six weeks after the committee had issued 
its aircraft report— 


This is Senator Truman speaking— 
Curtiss-Wright had still failed to provide 
good management at the Lockland plant, and 
the situation was still so bad as to require 
both the Army and the Truman Committee 
to give the company the ultimatum “produce 
or get out.” 


Mr. President, at about this same time 
action was brought by the United States 
Government. What kind of an action 
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was it? Was anybody arrested? No; it 
was simply a suit for damages against 
the firm for selling the Government for 
use by the armed forces airplane motors 
which the Truman report said was “de- 
fective, substandard, and unsatisfac- 
tory.” The boys who died are still dead, 
but the men responsible for their deaths 
are permitted today to sit in Washington 
in high command. = 

In the Washington Star for July 10, 
1943, there appears this story: 


UNITED STATES SUES WRIGHT FIRM ON CHARGE OF 
SELLING DEFECTIVE ENGINES 
(By the Associated Press) 

TRENTON, N. J., July 10.—The Federal Gov- 
ernment, charging the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation with selling to the Government 

~ airplane motor materials which allegedly were 
“defective, substandard, and unsatisfactory,” 
breught suit for damages against the firm 
and eight of its officers today in a complaint 
filed in Federal District Court by United 
States Attorney Charles M. Phillips. 

The corporation, which has its principal 
office at Paterson, N. J., is one of the Nation’s 
largest holders of war contracts. The firm is 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation. 


The allegedly defective and substandard 
materials were delivered under Government 
contracts awarded to the Lockland (Ohio) 
plant of the corporation far the manufacture 
of air-cooled airplane engines, the complaint 
said. 

Charles D. Hyman, assistant United States 
attorney, said that if the sult was success- 
ful, the defendants would be subject to a 
fine of $2,000— 


Just think of it— 


for each transactiom which the court held 
was a violation of Federal law prohibiting 
“false, fraudulent, and fictitious claims’ 
against the Government. Bills for the al- 
Jegdty unsatisfactory materials constituted 
fraudulent claims, the Government con- 
tended in the complaint. 
NO ESTIMATE OF TOTAL 

Mr. Hyman said he could not. estimate im- 
mediately the total possible penalty. 

Named as co-defendants with the corpo- 
ration were G. W. Vaughan, president and 
chairman of the board of directors; M. B. 
Gordon, vice president and general man- 
ager; Arthur McNutt, vice president in 
charge of engineering; G. F. Chapline, vice 
president in charge of sales; C. C. King, 
treasurer; E. S. Kramer, seeretary; J. M. 
Scanlon, assistant secretary; J. H. Darragh, 
assistant secretary and treasurer. 


Mr. President, in view of Curtiss- 
Wright’s sweeping denial of startling 
charges concerning the Buffalo plant, 
Lewis Mayer, president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists who is 
the union chief located at this plant, 
issued a statement confirming the for- 
mer imspector’s allegations. Mr. Mayer 
not only confirmed the charges but ac- 
cused the Army of being at fault for these 
conditions because, as he said, its repre- 
sentatives at the plant admitted these 
“serious conditions” to be true but re- 
fused to do anything about this. 

I blame the Army more than I do the 
company— 

Mayer is quoted in the Buffalo Courier 
Express as saying. 

Alongside of each Curtiss inspector stands 


an Army inspector who should catch what 
the Curtiss inspector misses— 


The union chief added. Mr. Mayer 
cited as further proof the fact that my 
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original informer was held in the highest 
regard by the Army officers located at 
the Curtiss-Wright plant. Mr. Mayer is 
quoted as saying that Mr. Frank R. 
Hirsch, former inspector, was offered a 
job as Army inspector soon after he re- 
signed from the Curtiss-Wright plant, 
but with the stipulation that he be re- 
moved to another factory, namely the 
Bell Aircraft Corporation, and not to 
the Curtiss-Wright plant. 

According to Mr. Mayer, Hirsch re- 
fused to be a party to such an agree- 
ment, insisting that he carry on his work 
at Curtiss-Wright or at no place at all. 

Mr. President, for many years I have 
been vitally interested in aviation. 
When I witnessed crashes day after day 
I wanted to find out why so many planes 
were being destroyed on the home 
front—ihree times as many as in the 
war itself. So, on October 14, 1943, I 
addressed æ letter to Senator Truman. 
On October 19, 1943, he advised me as 
follows: 

Dean SENATOR LANGER: Thank you for your 
letter of October 14, inquiring concerning the 
report of my committee on military airplane 
accidents. The committee has been studying 
this matter for some time, but due to the 
difficulty whieh it has encountered in assem- 
bling the necessary information, this inquiry 
has mot been completed. Consequently, 
there will be no report in the immediate 


.future. As soon as the committee's material 


ts fully assembled it will, of course, make a 
report. I will be glad to advise you as to the 
approximate time as soon as it is possible to 
do so. 


Sincerely yours, 
HARRY S. TRUMAN, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. President, the distinguished leader 
who wrote this letter is none other than 
the President of the United Staes. It 
is within his province to obtain any in- 
formation which he desires from the War 
Department. As President. of the United 
States he should have no further diffi- 
culty or encounter further delay in se- 
curing this data. 

On July 10, 1943, in the report bear- 
ing his name, the now President of the 
United States promised the American 
people an enlightenment on these star- 
tling aircraft accidents. I hold in my 
hand the Truman report. On page 30 
it reads as follows: 

AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS. 

In addition to the foregoing the commit- 
tee has been engaged in a study of military 
plane crashes and at a subsequent date will 
report on this subject. The committee is 
concerned. about the large number of such 
casualties, particularly in noncombat op- 
erational flights in this country. 


Mr, President, that was 21 months ago, 
and no report has been forthcoming. 

Only a week ago I lost one of my best 
friends in North Dakota. George 
Schoenberger lost a very fine son with 
whom I had been associated for a great 
many years. Mr. Schoenberger believes 
that his death may have taken place as 
a result of one of the accidents to which 
I have referred However, he was killed 
across the water, and no definite proof 
is now available. 

Mr. President, the Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration attacked the Senator for his 
sensational report. On July 15, 1943, 
Senator Truman publicly threatened 
the corporation that unless it cleaned 
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up this scandal he would make public 
the secret. testimony on which he based 
his report and expose this heartbreaking 
situation. Why has not that secret tes- 
imony been made public? Why are these 
men being protected and allowed to carry 
on this diabolical sabotage. Every one 
of our boys killed by defective airplanes 
is another Pearl Harbor. I think it is 
about time for Congress to do something 
about, this scandal. I think the Con- 
gress has a right to know the unvarnished 
truth. concerning this situation. 

I am wondering if every Member of 
Congress realizes the significance of these 
revelations. I am woncering whether or 
not this Congress is satisfied and willing 
to ignore this amazing scandal and wait 
until tragedy comes closer to their own 
homes and loved ones. I think we have 
waited long enough for an official expla- 
nation of these crashes. I think it is time 
for Congress to act. I am angered by 
the calloused indifference om the part of 
high officials. of our Government to these 
service crashes. Fam appalled and sick- 
ened by these facts. What is behind the 
hideous power that prevents a thorough 

„investigation of this great American 
catastrophe? 

Mr. President, I have been very much 
pleased indeed by the assurances given 
me by the distinguished junior Senator 
from the State of Michigan [Mr. Fsrcu- 
son], one of the members of the’Truman 
committee, now known as the Mead com- 
mittee, that. they now have in Buffalo 
various investigators and are making a 
thorough investigation of the Curtiss- 
Wright plant there. But, Mr. President, 
I submit that is not enough. I submit 
that on the record, the cold-blooded 
record, as found by Senator Truman 
himself, this man Wright, or the Cur- 
tiss-Wright Aeronautical Co., ought: to- 
day to be separated from any connec- 
tion with the service of the United States 
of America; that the people of this 
country should not tolerate a man who 
is responsible for the very conditions that 
Harry Truman found and condemned, 
and that that man should not hold a 
position under Harry Truman, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED: 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 174) 
making additional appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, and it 
was signed by the President pro tempore. 


PROPAGANDA, NOT FACTS. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, representa- 
tives of 46 nations. are engaged at San 


. Francisco in one of the most important 


conferences of all time. They are pro- 
posing to frame the charter of an inter- 
national organization, based on the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals, the purpose 
of which is to prevent. another world war. 
These proposals whem completed will 
come before the Senate. Other interna- 
tional arrangements are being considered 
by many nations, and we have now be- 
fore us in Congress the Bretton. Woods 
proposals, There is also pending in the 
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House a measure to extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act for a period of 
3 years and to give additional power to 
reduce the tariff rates to 25 percent of 
those fixed in the statute. All of us 
have the most vital interest in these 
problems and the policies upon which 
they are based. They are, or will be- 
come, legislative matters, and they will 
be debated here on their merits in the 
light of the very best information which 
can be obtained by our committees. 

I rise today to protest against the de- 
liberate policy of Nation-wide propagan- 
da adopted by the State Department and 
the Treasury Department with relation 
to these measures. It is a superpropa- 
ganda, under the direction of Mr. Arch- 
ibald MacLeish, Assistant Secretary of 
State, and it is aimed directly at Con- 
gress. Allof us have recognized the value 
of propaganda as a weapon of war and 
we have realized the necessity of improv- 
ing its technique and adopting in war 
something of the ruthlessness of the 
methods pursued by Adolf Hitler. But 
it is time now to put an end to the theory 
that these methods of propaganda can 
be turned inward against our own people, 
our own institutions, and our own Con- 
gress. There have been many instances 
in history when victorious armies have 
returned home and been used to suppress 
the liberties of their own people. For- 
tunately there is no danger of that kind 
of thing in America; but let us be sure 
that a much more subtle weapon of prop- 

ganda is not used in the same way. 

It is high time that the Government 
departments were told that they must 
confine themselves to presenting their 
cases on legislative matters to Congress 
and not turn the Government into a vast 
public-pressure group to destroy our con- 
stitutional processes. The purpose of the 
present campaign of the State Depart- 
ment is to convince Congress and the 
people that the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals are an absolute guaranty of 
peace, that the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act and the Bretton Woods Act 
are absolutely essential to make this 
guaranty good; that anyone who ques- 
tions the perfection of any one of the 
three is in favor of a third world war; 
that to assure peace they must be ac- 
cepted without crossing a “t” or dotting 
an “i”; and that there is no other pos- 
sible way to assure peace. I am quite 
willing to admit that there are good argu- 
ments for all these proposals, but even 
their authors do not claim the perfection 
which, of course, must be the claim of 
propaganda, if the Government indulges 
in it at all. 


GOVERNMENT PROPAGANDA IS ILLEGAL 


As long ago as July 11, 1919, Congress 
passed an act intended to prohibit prop- 
aganda by executive departments. It 
appears now as section 201 of the Crim- 
inal Code and reads as follows: 


No part of the money appropriated by any 
act shall, in the absence of express author- 
ization by Congress, be used directly or in- 
directly to pay for any personal service, ad- 
vertisement, telegram, telephone, letter, 
printed or written matter, or other device in- 
tended or designed to infiuence in any man- 
mer a Member of Congress, to favor or op- 
pose by vote or otherwise, any legislation or 
appropriation by Congress, either kefore or 
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after the introduction of any bill or resolu- 
tion proposing such legislation or appro- 
priaticn. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. I should like to ask my 
friend from Ohio a question in relation to 
the portion of the law he quoted. As he 
knows, the heads of some of the execu- 
tive departments are getting out books 
which are primarily interested in fur- 
thering, as the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio suggested, one line of think- 
ing. Those books are not written by the 
so-called authors; they are written by 
men who are working for the Govern- 
ment, in the Government, and paid by 
the Government, and ostensibly for 
propaganda purposes. Would that bea 
violation of the statute the Senator has 
cited? 

Mr. TAFT. I think it might be a vio- 
lation. It would depend on whether the 
provisions of the statute relating to the 
use of Government funds had been in- 
fringed, so that it would be necessary to 
prove that the use of such funds pro- 
moted indirectly Government propa- 
ganda to affect the Congress. I might 
say that this practice has become gen- 
eral. I happen to know of an instance 
coming to my attention from my own 
State. Here is a letter sent out by the 
New England Regional Office of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration, addressed 
to newspaper editors, editorial writers, 
radio commentators and group leaders, 
whoever they may be, and trade execu- 
tives. The letter is signed by the Re- 
gional Administrator, Mr. Eldon C. 
Shoup, and was sent broadcast. I think 
it is now in the record of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. It reads 
as follows: 

The attack on price control before the 
Senate Agricultural Committee represents 
one of the most vicious pressure-group tác- 
tics yet undertaken. Success of the attack 
would deal a body blow to price control which 
is so necessary to the economic life of our 
country. 

James F. Brownlee, O. P. A. Deputy Ad- 
ministrator for Price, has made a reply to 
the charges. I am sending a portion of it 
to you for your information. Mr. Brownlee 
outlines the position of O. P. A. in relation 
to the meat-packing industry presenting 
background facts which are little known by 
the public. 


That is broadcast throughout the 
whole New England district, and is'a 
specially prepared reprint of Mr. Brown- 
Jee’s testimony. e 

The practice has become almost uni- 
versal in every department. If they 
have any legislation coming before Con- 
gress they send out broadcasts contain- 
ing various kinds of information and 
they sponsor and print books, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TAFT. Iyield to the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. We know that the depart- 
ments print some books, and they are 
authorized by the Congress to print them, 
The Congress makes the appropriation 
for the printing; but today there is no 
department that can print any book 
which Congress has not authorized and 
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for the printing of which it has not pro- 
vided the funds. 

The Senator from Wisconsin spoke 
about some Government books, as I un- 
derstood him, which were not now being 
printed by the Government. I wish the 
Senator would specify some of the books 
to which he had particular reference, 
He spoke about books. < 

Mr. WILEY. It would not te difficult, 
but I do not want to get into that argu- 
ment now. 

Mr. HILL. It is all right for the Sen- 
ator to rise on this floor and talk about 
books, and then when I ask him to spec- 
ify them to say, well, it would not be 
difficult, but he does not care to get into 
that argument, and he does not even do 
the Senate courtesy of rising from his 
seat when he answers the question. The 
truth is that many wild and half-baked 
charges are made for which there is no 
basis in fact. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield, but I prefer to 
make my own statement of facts which 
I will support as I go along if I may. 
However, I shall be glad to yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin to reply to the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
sorry that the acting majority leader 
thought that he had to take a left-hand- 
ed swipe at the Senator from Wisconsin. 
The Senator from Wisconsin will be glad 
to furnish at such time as he shall de- 
termine, the title of books gotten out as 
he stated, but it is public knowledge that 
there are on the pay roll of various de- 
partments and Government agencies al- 
most 20,000 persons whose job it is to sell 
their line of philosophy and their dope 
to the public. I think the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio is rendering a dis- 
tinct service to the public. We are en- 
gaged, as he has said, in arriving at what 
the truth is in relation to vital subjects 
such as Bretton Woods, Dumbarton 
Oaks, and reciprocal treaties, and every 
day we have piles of this material com- 
ing in not only from our constituents but 
we have books and pamphlets such as I 
referred to which have been gotten out 
even by members of the Cabinet. How 
can a Cabinet officer take time to write 
a book? He has the experts, which ex- 
perts are paid by the Government, and 
who are running wild throughout the 
country with such pieces of literature, 
So, I do not see that I need to apologize 
for my statement to the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. What I was seeking was 
the truth. I want to know the truth, 
I want to know the facts about these 
books, and I regret that the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin either seems 
unable or unwilling to give the facts to 
the Senate. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the act of 
July 11, 1919, provides a $500 fine and 
1 year imprisonment for violation by 
any officer or employees of the United 
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States. But try to get a district attor- 
new to indict any of these gentlemen. 
This letter from Mr. Shoup, for instance, 
this O. P. A. letter, is clearly intended to 
effect the passage of the O. P. A. ex- 
tension measure now pending before 
Congress. There was no other purpose 
in sending it out. That was its purpose. 
It seems to me to fail clearly within the 
terms of the statute, that this letter is 
intended and designed to influence Mem- 
bers of Congress in that district who 
favor or oppose, to vote for legislation 
or otherwise. 

-There can be little doubt that. the 
propaganda of the State and Treasury 
Departments also is designed to influ- 
ence Members of Congress. In fact, it 
is carried on on such a tremendous scale 
teday as to destroy the whole legislative 
process of intelligent consideration, and 
threaten the independence of Congress. 

I have here a large collection of pam- 
phiets and releases issued by the depart- 
ments, magazine articles by officers 
which have been reprinted for distribu- 
tion, a reprint from the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin for distribution, printed copies 
of radio broadcasts, and innumerable 
speeches by officers of Executive depart- 
ments. They have been widely dis- 
tributed. Several pamphlets on Bretton 
Woods have apparently been sent to all 
employer-taxpayers who pay withhold- 
ing taxes, in envelopes under frank of 
the Federal Government. 

Material has been sent to clubs of all 
kinds and to radio commentators. 
Speakers are furnished to any organiza- 
tion that requests them. Magazine ar- 
ticles are planted. No one can have 
listened to the radio during the last 2 
months without hearing a constant flow 
of propaganda clearly inspired by the 
Government, intended to give the im- 
pression of perfection with regard to 
both Dumbarton Oaks and Bretton 
Woods. 

Mr. President, I am not dealing with 
the controversy of the Senator from Ala- 
bama with the Senator from Wisconsin, 
but here we have a book, The Bretton 
Woods Proposals, printed by the Treas- 
ury. Here we have a reprint of an article 
Bretton Woods and Foreign Trade. Here 
is a reprint of an article by Henry Mor- 
genthau, Bretton Woods and Interna- 
tional Cooperation. Here is one The 
Monetary Fund: Some Criticisms Ex- 
amined, by H. D. White, of the Treasury. 
These are all available. They are be- 
ing sent out. Any Senator can go to the 
Treasury and obtain them, for that is 
where I got them. 

Mr. HILL. They are not only avail- 
able, but there is certainly no effort in 
zy way whatsoever to hide the author- 

p. 

Mr. TAFT. Not at all. This propa- 
ganda is open and unashamed, and ab- 
solutely in violation of the law. Yet the 
‘Treasury has no hesitation whatever in 
proceeding with it. 

I have a folder full of various kinds of 
reprints and releases of speeches. Some 
of the books are purely factual. No one 
could object to a book such as the one 
I hold in my hand, containing copies 
of articles and a statement of what 
happened, 
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Here is a book Recommendations of 
Economists for United States Approval 
of the Bretton Woods Monetary Agree- 
ments. The Treasury got them to sign 
a general approval and then proceeded to 
publish the book. I think the three 
pamphlets I now hold in my hand are 
the ones sent to all employer-taxpayers 
who pay withholding taxes. 

Mr. WILEY. Who published those 
pamphlets? 

Mr. TAFT. They were published by 
the United States Treasury, February 20. 
Here is an address by Dean Acheson, 
printed at the United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Here 
is an address by John Parke Young, pub- 
lished at the United States Government 
Printing Office. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Presdent, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator hold 
that there can be no explanation or ar- 
gument of any kind made by any gov- 
ernmental official in connection with the 
Bretton Woods agreement? 

Mr. TAFT. No; I see no objection to 
a governmental official making a speech 
on the subject, and informing the peo- 
ple, certainly in the case of one who 
makes a speech in the normal course of 
business, but when the Treasury accumu- 
lates and has printed a large amount of 
such literature, and mails it broadcast 
throughout the country, I think that vio- 
lates the act. The remainder of my re- 
marks will be intended to indicate why 
I think this is propaganda and not mere- 
ly a distribution of facts, If the Senator 
will wait, I think perhaps I may afford 
him some argument, and he can find 
probably some answer to the statements 
I make, but I think I can make the argu- 
ment more completely in a connected 
way. 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall be glad to wait, 
but if the Senator will pardon me for an 
interruption—— 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I presume every one of 
these pamphlets, or whatever the Sena- 
tor designates them to be, would have to 
stand upon the statements made in each 
and every one of them, in determining 
whether it violated the statute or not. It 
seems to me that if the Senator is to take 
the position that no one in the Govern- 
ment can say anything about the Bretton 
Woods agreement, with respect to what 
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guage, or if he takes the position that 
no one in.the Government can make an 
argument for it and put it down on paper, 
then there will never go out any informa- 
tion, for fear that someone might be 
prosecuted under the section the Sen- 
ator has read. 

Mr. TAFT. The statute provides that 
Government money shall not be used to 
print propaganda intended to infiuence 
Congress. That is the effect of it. I 
maintain that this is clearly propaganda, 
and that the only purpose in sending it 
out is to influence Congress. I do not 
think that would be disputed by the State 
Department. I think Mr. MacLeish has 
organized a Nation-wide force for the 
purpose. He is sending people all over 
the country. He is undertaking propa- 
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ganda in the modern sense, with the 
modern technique, and with a more com- 
plete and open frankness than has pre- 
vicusly characterized this particular job 
in the Government. It has been done; 
I do not say this is the first instance. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator cbject to 
the State or the Treasury Depariment 
giving the facts on these respective mat- 
ters and making the information avail- 
able to the people of the country? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not object to their 
giving the information, certainly, but Ido 
object to their furnishing a person argu- 
ments on one side without furnishing 
the arguments on the other side, and that 
is all this propaganda does, as all propa- 
ganda does. That is what propaganda 
is; it is a completely partial statement 
on one side of a subject, so broadcast to 
the people that it is swallowed without 
any opportunity for reply. 

Mr. HILL. Let us consider the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals. We know that 
the State Department was one of the 
authors of those proposals. Would the 
Senator expect the State Department to 
prepare its data on the basis that, “We 
will now give you the arguments for it 
and then set out all the arguments we 
can think of against it”? Is that what 
the Senator would have them do? 

Mr. TAFT. I should think the State 
Department would satisfy itself with 
sending out the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals as they are. If they furnish argu- 
ments for them, they should furnish 
arguments against them. The statute 
says that Government money shall not 
be spent to influence legislation pending 
in Congress. They should present the 
arguments to Congress, not send out gen- 
eral propaganda resulting in letters com- 
ing to Congress, designed to bring pres- 
sure to bear on Members of Congress. 
That is clearly their purpose. There can 
be no question about it. 

Mr. HILL. We all hope an interna- 
tional organization will come out of the 
San Francisco Conference along the lines 
of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, but 
we also know that at the present time 
there is no legislation dealing with that 
subject. The information which I have 
seen from the State Department dealing 
with the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
states what the proposals are, and in 
some instances elaborates, perhaps, on 
the reasons for the different proposals. 
Some of them, at least, in their naked 
language, would not, perhaps to the av- 
erage reader, show clearly exactly what 
the proposals seek to do. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield again? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. As I understand the 
Senator, the statute provides that no 
propaganda can be issued by the Gov- 


. ernment which directly or indirectly af- 


fects legislation in the Congress. 

Mr. TAFT. Incidentally, legislative 
proposals which have not been intro- 
duced, as well as those which have been. 
It covers the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
as much as anything else. 

Mr. LUCAS. What the Senator fears 
is that when these pamphlets go out to 
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the country, the country will become ex- 
cited, and send Senators and Members 
of the House letters asking them to do 
this or that, I think I am correct in 
that. 

Mr. TAFT. I think I am correct in 
saying that what I object to is the State 
Department sending throughout the 
United States a one-sided argument for 
a legislative proposal, when the statute 
provides that Government money shall 
not be used for that purpose. If there 
are private citizens who wish to conduct 
that kind of propaganda, they are free 
to do so, and they are free to get any 
such information as they want from the 
Secretary of State, and they are free to 
send out State Department speeches if 
they want to, but the statute provides 
that the Government itself shall not un- 
dertake that kind of propoganda, or use 
Government money for that purpose. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, there might 
be a serious question, as I see it, as to the 
Government using literature of this kind, 
sending it to the public, and the public 
indirectly or directly getting it back to 
the Members of Congress. Apparently 
what the Senator fears is that someone 
is going to be influenced by the public 
with respect to Dumbarton Oaks or Bret- 
ton Woods as the result of propaganda 
that is being sent out directly to the 
people. I know the Senator from Ohio, 
statesman that he is, and a man who 
stands up to things and cares nothing 
about letters that come in, will not be 
influenced in his views or his convic- 
tions by what someone in Ohio may write 
him. That seems to be the complaint in 
the Senator’s argument. 

Mr. TAFT. My complaint is as to the 
use of the vast force of Government 
money to create a public opinion by a 
prejudiced propaganda. That is per- 
fectly clear and definite, and the pur- 
pose is to influence Congress. No one 
can doubt that that is the purpose. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am surprised that the 
Senator from Ohio would admit that 
propaganda from his State, upon a great 
question such as Dumbarton Oaks or 
Bretton Woods, could influence him. It 
is an admission which I did not think the 
Senator from Ohio would make, I knew 
that some Senators might fall for it, but 
I did not think the Senator from Ohio 
would. 

Mr. TAFT. Unfortunately on this side 
of the aisle we have only a minority, and 
I am afraid the propaganda will affect 
some of the Senators on the other side. 
We must have some Democratic votes in 
order to obtain a favorable result in the 
Senate, and I am afraid of the influence 
the propaganda might have on some 
Senators on the other side who would 
otherwise vote with those on this side 
of the aisle. 

Mr. LUCAS. From what I hear today 
the minority is a very vocal minority. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator 
from Ohio advise us as to how the State 
Department and other agencies obtain 
their appropriations? Under what item 
do they budget or list these particular 
pamphlets and the work that is to be 
done on this propaganda? 
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Mr. TAFT. My recollection is, though 
I am not sure about it, that the State 
Department has a regular appropriation 
for printing. They can print anything 
they please so long as they do not violate 
the statute in some way. The statute 
provides that the money shall not be 
used, even though it is appropriated for 
printing, for the purpose of issuing prop- 
aganda dealing with measures pending 
before Congress and designed to influ- 
ence a Member of Congress. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It would be almost 
certain then that they conceal the pur- 
pose for which they are going to use the 
money. At least they could not in con- 
nection with the Budget item intimate 
that they were going to use the money 
to violate the particular statute to which 
the Senator from Ohio has called atten- 
tion. 

Mr. TAFT. Ido not know about con- 
cealing it, but they have not mentioned 
it to appropriation committees, so far 
as I know. 

Mr. FERGUSON, I happen to be at 
the present time a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee, and I have not seen 
it referred to. I am wondering how and 
under what guise they obtain the money 
they must use to send out all these pam- 
phiets and other literature. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr, LUCAS, I am surprised that the 
Senator from Michigan has not seen that 
one thing, because if he missed that it is 
the first thing he has missed since he has 
been in the Senate. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio 
knows that this practice has been going 
on almost as long as the Government 
has been in existence. Appropriations 
have been made for this particular pur- 
pose. Administrations, whether Demo- 
cratic or Republican, have done this 
very thing before. The Senator will not 
deny that. The Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
ference was a most important meeting. 
It was most important to the peace of 
the world. The Bretton Woods Confer- 
ence was most important to the peace of 
the world. Therefore, in my opinion 
the more information respecting those 
two conferences—I care not whether it 
is good or bad—that can be sent out to 
the people of America the better it will 
be, particularly from the standpoint of 
legislation, in the final analysis. 

Mr, President, it seems to me that ar- 
gument against Dumbarton Oaks, the 
great international organization toward 
which we are all looking forward, comes 
with poor grace at this particular time, 
especially when made on the ground that 
a department has sent out a little more 
literature than someone thinks should 
be sent out. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I am quite 
willing to admit that the law has been 
violated for a long time, and particularly 
by this administration. But we have 
developed new techniques of propaganda 
in this war. It is much more dangerous 
than it ever has been before. Individuals 
have conceived the idea that they can 
change whole peoples and their nature, 
as Mr. Hitler did by his propaganda in 
Germany. They have learned some- 
thing about what propaganda can ba 
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Today propaganda, in my opinion, is the 
greatest weapon that can be used against 
democratic government, and is more 
likely to destroy democratic government 
than any other process, because it 
strikes at the very root of democratic 
government, which must be based on 
an intelligent consideration by all the 
people of the problems which arise and a 
correct decision resulting from such in- 
telligent - consideration. Propaganda, 
particularly propaganda backed by the 
unlimited force of government funds, is 
more likely to destroy democracy itself 
from within than any other force that 
I can think of, 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. Iyield tothe Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, it is cer- 
tainly interesting to learn at this hour 
that the Senator from Ohio believes that 
propaganda is the power he most fears 
may destroy the democracy of America 
in the future. It isa far cry from the 
last campaign, when all I heard was 
“communism.” I never heard anything 
about propaganda during that campaign. 

Mr. TAFT. Communists have the most 
supreme technique of propaganda the 
world has developed, and the two go to- 
gether in every instance. The Com- 
munists have developed in Russia a com- 
plete propaganda, No one in Russia can- 
hear anything except what the Govern- 
ment says and what the Government 
wants said. So when one fears com- 
munism it is largely the effective propa- 
ganda of communism that one fears. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am glad to know now 
that what the Senator fear’ about com- 
munism is the propaganda they spread, 
and not the doctrine that communism 
is supposed to teach the people. 

Mr. TAFT. No; if the propaganda of 
communism were not concealed under 
the guise of democracy there would be no 
danger from communism. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not share the fear of 
propaganda held by the Senator from 
Ohio. There may be something new in 
this country; it may be a new technique 
a new political philosophy the Republi- 
cans are going to adopt, but I cannot be 
very much worried about it. 

Mr. TAFT. Iam glad the Senator has 
concluded. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am sorry I interrupted 
the Senator, because I know exactly how 
the Senator feels about Senators on this 
side of the aisle interrupting him. He 
always has such an important statement 
to make that anyone who interrupts him 
always does him an injustice. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, one of the 
obvious results of this propaganda has 
been the radio broadcasting. How it has 
been arranged, I do not know and I can- 
not say that it is illegal, but certainly 
many of the radio commentators have 
been primed, they have been filled up 
with the perfection of these various pro- 
posals, and we find them on every pos- 
sible program. 

A very minor example of this broad- 
casting technique might have been heard 
on Friday, April 6, over the Bessie Beatty 
program on the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, one of the most influential day- 
time programs. It comes on at 11 
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o'clock in the morning. Miss Beatty, 
who I feel confident was an entirely in- 
nocent vehicle for this process, an- 
nounced that her guest for that day 
would be Mr. Leo Cherne, great author- 
ity on Bretton Woods. She intimated 
that she would like to have her listeners 
write her their opinions about Bretton 
Woods, and hinted also that they might 
write their Representatives and Senators 
in Washington. Then Mr. Cherne, who 
is the economic analyst and commentator 
for the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
talked about Bretton Woods in the usual 
generalities. He did not happen to men- 
tion the little fact that it would cost us 
$6,000,000,000, nor the equally important 
fact that the borrowers would have a 
majority of the votes on the board of 
directors. It was the same kind of 
propaganda which you have heard from 
many other commentators, but on a pro- 
gram which, of course, had no relation 
to the subject. 

In short, what the State Department 
is putting out and inspiring is propa- 
ganda and not facts. 

I do not know how many Senators 
here have seen the motion picture deal- 
ing with the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, 
entitled “Watchtower Over Tomorrow.” 
I do not know definitely the facts relat- 
ing to the preparation of this film, but I 
understand that it was prepared at Gov- 
ernment expense and is for practical 
purposes distributed by the Government. 
It boosts the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
through a wholly unqualified paean of 
praise. Critics of the plan are presented 
as isolationists and practically traitors to 
the country, who desire to promote a 
third world war. It is straight propa- 
ganda and not facts. 

I have on my desk here a collection 
of documents obtained from the State 
Department and the Treasury, many of 
them distributed freely throughout the 
country by those departments. Perhaps 
the principal document dealing with 
Dumbarton Oaks is Department of State 
publication No. 2297, which is gotten up 
with a statement of the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals, and includes a number of 
leaflets entitled, “Foreign Affairs Out- 
lines.” One has an item headed, “War— 
How can we prevent it?” Another is 
headed, “Prosperity—How can we pro- 
mote it?” ‘Then the proposals are set 
out verbatim, but the whole collection is 
prepared as a prejudiced argument for 
the proposals. Every argument in favor 
is stated, and no arguments are stated 
against. ‘There is the usual propaganda 
set-up of pictures to persuade those who 
will not take the trouble to read. At- 
tempts again are made to convey an idea 
of perfection. 

It is my present intention, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to support the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals, but certainly they are far from 
perfect, and many criticisms have prop- 
erly been made of them which are not 
even suggested in these supposedly in- 
formative pamphlets. ‘The State De- 
partment itself has accepted many 
amendments proposed by the senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], 
but nothing is said of those amendments 
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ment, 
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Take the one vital point with relation 
to voting power. In one of these pam- 
phlets we find this language: 

How does the plan approach the problem? 
1. By dealing firmly and quickly with each 
dispute as it arises, using united force, if 
necessary, to prevent or stop armed conflict, 


That simply is not the fact. By the 
time the veto power has been introduced 
into the equation there is no longer the 
possibility of dealing with any major 
dispute by the use of united force. 

Again the pamphlet says: 

This means that where the Council is en- 
gaged in performing its function in the 
peaceful settlement of disputes, no nation, 
large or small, would be above the law. 


The fact is, Mr. President, that no law 
is referred to in the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals, and their best friends have 
widely criticized them as omitting all 
reference to law and justice. Decisions 
are apparently to be made by the Coun- 
cil on the basis of political and national 
interest as its members think may best 
promote peace. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad to hear the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Ohio with respect to the propaganda 
which goes out over the radio, We have 
had numerous hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce with ref- 
erence to this very subject. I am not 
complaining respecting the particular 
point the Senator is discussing, because 
I have not given much thought to it. 
But constantly propaganda is put on the 
radio by men whom they claim are ex- 
perienced in the particular line, whereas, 
as a matter of fact, if we check up on 
many of the columnists and others who 
speak on the radio, we find that they 
do not know anything about the subject 
on which they speak, they do not give 
the facts, and they present only one side 
of the issue. 

I have repeatedly told the chain broad- 
casting companies that we can preserve 
a democratic republic in this country 
only by presenting both sides of every 
issue. In many instances in the past 
that has not been done, and it is not 
being done now. I suggested that the 
Congress would have to enact a law re- 
quiring them to present both sides of 
every issue. In short, if they wished to 
present on a program a person who 
would give only one side of a subject, 
such a law would force them to present 
someone else who would speak on the 
other side of the subject. 

We talk about democracy and we talk 
about what Hitler has done and what 
Mussolini has done and what Stalin has 
done. Of course, they have been able to 
maintain their dictatorships in those 
countries by constantly presenting to 
their people, over the radio, in the press, 
and in motion pictures, merely the side 
of the issue which they wished them to 
hear or read about. 

I say that when such propaganda is 
issued, a great disservice is done to the 
people of America, Unless that practice 
is stopped, and unless those who control 
such programs begin to present both 
sides of every subject they deal with, I 
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shall attempt to have the Congress en- 
act legislation which will compel them 
to do it. I hesitate to take such steps, 
and, of course, it is obvious that the en- 
actment of such legislation would be 
quite difficult. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator will do so, because the radio is 
one of the instrumentalities by which 
propaganda has become of very much 
greater importance than it has ever been 
before, and a much more effective weapon 
and, incidentally, a weapon which is 
much more difficult to control. 

As I have said, I do not think the state- 
ment made in the pamphlets that the 
plan will enable them to “deal firmly and 
quickly with each dispute as it arises, 
using united force if necessary to prevent 
or stop armed conflict” is true. The 
voting restrictions are such that united 
force cannot be used against any one 
of the five great nations or against any 
satellite of the great nations, although 
these are the only nations likely to start 
a serious war. 

Mr. President, Dumbarton Oaks may 
be desirable; in fact, my own intention is 
to support it. I think the getting to- 
gether of people who sit down seriously 
to consider every threat to peace and 
to -try to met it in advance is a great 
advantage, but certainly it has none of 
the perfection and none of the idealism 
which are stated in the publication is- 
sued by the State Department, Publica- 
tion. No. 2300. That publication boasts 
that it is giving “factual information for 
American groups interested in studying 
and discussing these vital policies in their 
own way.” As a matter of fact, these 
publications are propaganda, not “factual 
information.” 

One of the vitally important factors 
bearing on the question of the effective- 
ness of the United Nations organization 
is the political set-up of the world. The 
supporters of the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals must all admit that the chance for 
their promoting peace is considerably 
reduced if we leave a lot of political sore 
spots throughout the world, like Poland, 
the Baltic States, and other peoples 
under the domination of alien nations, 
None of these State Department pam- 
phlets contains any reference to the 
agreements reached at Yalta regarding 
the disposition of these minor countries 
or the creation of spheres of influence 
in Europe or Asia. Yet these are vital 
facts which any intelligent person must 
discuss in connection with the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals. 

As a matter of fact, it has been clearly 
pointed out in the press that the admin- 
istration and the State Department have 
throughout all of these international 
meetings concealed the facts, not only 
from the public at large but from Con- 
gress and many executive officials. The 
omission to state essential facts is the 
best evidence of propaganda. It inter- 
feres with attempts to improve the vari- 
ous proposals and thereby increase the 
chance of promoting peace in the future. 
As a result of the State Department 
propaganda, I have received many let- 
ters criticizing the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG] for daring to sug- 
gest amendments to this so-called perfect 
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plan. The writers of the letters appar- 
ently did not know that most of his 
amendments have been accepted by the 
State Department itself. 

BRETTON WOODS PROPOSALS ARE MISREPRESENTED 


Mr. President, the documents in favor 
of Bretton Woods emanating from the 
Treasury and the State Department are 
just as one-sided as ‘those relating to 
the United Nations. Favorable points 
are ~stressed; defects are ignored or 
played down. 

In all the literature there is a strong 
desire to avoid calling attention to the 
cost of these proposals, and nowhere is 
it frankly stated that the American tax- 
payer is going to be called upon to put up 
$6,000,000,000 of his hard-earned cash. 

The little pamphlet called Questions 
and Answers on the Fund and Bank, 
dated March 15, 1945, was apparently 
distributed by the million. It is much 
more propaganda than it is a factual 
analysis. Sometimes even its facts are 
wrong. Thus, it is stated on page 3 that 
the fund “will stabilize the value of cur- 
rency in terms of each other.” There is 
very serious doubt whether it will do any- 
thing of the kind. It is said on page 8 
that “no other nation can alter or, under 
the proposed agreement, even propose to 
alter the gold value of the dollar.” 

Of course, the other nations can pro- 
pose anything, and wide power to make 
recommendations is given. Under sec- 
tion 7 of article 4, the gold values of all 


currencies can be proposed and even . 


changed by action of the Board, although 

we would have a veto power which would 

be difficult to exercise. In other words, 
they could change it if they changed the 

‘gold value of all currency at the same 

time. 

Although the bare facts are stated re- 
garding the Board of Governors, the im- 
pression is certainly given that we will 
probably dominate the Board by the 
great weight of our voting power. The 
pamphlet wholly fails to make it clear 
that the control really rests in the na- 
tions who would wish to draw money 
from the fund and would naturally fa- 
vor an easy treatment of debtors. One of 
the essential facts is entirely avoided, 
namely, that the money we put in is real 
money, and that most of the currency 
contributed by others is about equal in 
value to the paper on which it is printed, 
so that we would put in more than one- 
half of the real value, but we would have 
only 30 percent of the voting power. In 
short, these publications are partisan 
arguments. They are propaganda, not 
facts. 

THE RECIPROCAL TREATIES AND BRETTON woops 
ARE REPRESENTED AS ESSENTIAL TO FUTURE 
PEACE 
Mr. President, I am even more inter- 

ested in the deliberate attempt of both 

the State Department and the Treasury 
to tie their economic proposals, the new 

Reciprocal Trade Act and the Bretton 

Woods agreements, into the security or- 

ganization under consideration at San 

Francisco. The Treasury in effect takes 

the position that anyone who is opposed 

to its particular and peculiar economic 
nostrums is sabotaging the peace plans 
of San Francisco. It has gone so far 

as to state that San Francisco will be a 
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failure unless we adopt the Reciprocal 
Trade Act and the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments. 

I do not wish to depreciate the impor- 
tance of economic policy in the promo- 
tion of peace, but I do seriously question 
whether all these economic measures 
shave any immediate relation to the polit- 
ical organization for peace now being 
discussed at San Francisco. I think it is 
important for the cause of peace to re- 
move economic sore spots throughout 
the world. But it is even more impor- 
tant to remove political sore spots and to 
do away with the domination by other 
nations of subjected peoples who long to 
be free. Yet we find the State Depart- 
ment proceeding blandly with the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals, based on a world 
of political sore spots, at the same time 
that it denounces anyone who says that 
it is possible to secure peace without 
eliminating the economic sore spots. 

Furthermore, it is very difficult to 
show that free trade throughout the 
world is the best method of eliminating 
economic sore spots. Certainly it is a 
very controversial subject and has been 
such for many years. In fact, unlimited 
competition between nations, which 
would be brought about by free trade, 
has produced more friction in the past 
than it has produced good feeling. The 
argument for free trade has been an 
economic argument, not a peace argu- 
ment. The desire to extend trade was 
the principal reason for the growth of 
the British Empire and of imperialism 
in general throughout the world. There 
is little evidence that nations have been 
hampered in the past by inability to ob- 
tain raw materials, for instance, in any 
part of the world. There are many 
other methods besides free trade to be 
considered in connection with the assist- 
ance of particular nations which find 
themselves in economic difficulty and 
which may, therefore, find themselves 
to be economic sore spots. In fact, com- 
plete free trade might leave some of the 
poorer nations even less able to compete 
in foreign markets than they are today. 

If we find a nation in want, and if we 
wish to assist it in increasing its exports 
so its people can be fed and its raw ma- 
terials purchased, there may be many 
ways to accomplish that purpose di- 
rectly—by agreeing to accept its exports 
under special treaties, for instance. At 
Dumbarton Oaks we are setting up an 
economic and social council to consider 
the economic ills of the world. Surely 
we might wait until this council is able 
to study particular situations before we 
determine the best cure for economic 
troubles. But the propaganda of the 
State Department maintains that anyone 
who opposes the new Reciprocal Trade 
Act, which is practically free trade, or the 
Bretton Woods agreements, is sabotaging 
the peace. Thus, in a release recently 
made by the Honorable Dean Acheson, 
Assistant Secretary of State, it is said: 

Without international collaboration in the 
economic and financial fields, organization 
for security in other fields will not assure us 
a lasting peace. That is why the Bretton 
Woods proposals are of such’ major signifi- 
cance. They are an attempt at international 
organization in the field of money and 
finance, as a part of a whole. If we permit 
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this fact to be obscured by disagreement over 
details, we will have failed to meet the re- 
sponsibilities of the issues before us, 


In short, we cannot change a word in 
these agreements, because any changes 
could be only details, so we are told. 

In a broadcast made on March 10, 
1945, by the State Department—I do not 
know whether it was paid for with Gov- 
ernment money—and participated in by 
Messrs. MacLeish, Acheson, and Clayton, 
all arguing with each other on the same 
side, Mr. Acheson said: 

The Dumbarton Oaks and Bretton Woods 
proposals are two basic steps toward world 
peace, 


Mr. Clayton said: 


You can’t have genuine peace without 
healthy world trade. 


Which to Mr. Clayton means free trade. 

The whole broadcast was to give the 
impression that only by adopting the 
Reciprocal Trade Act and the Bretton 
Woods agreements could we possibly give 
effect to the San Francisco agreements 
for peace. 

On April 4, 1945, in a speech to the 
Academy of Political Science, Mr. Ed- 
ward S. Mason, of the State Department, 
Mr. Acheson’s deputy, said: 

Without Bretton Woods the prospecis of a 
broad program of world collaboration for 


peace and plenty in our time would be dim 
indeed. 


Mr, John Parke Young, an adviser in 
the same department, on February 28, 
1945, said: 

Failure on our part to participate in the 
Bretton Woods proposals would greatly preju- 
dice solutions in other fields and would lead 
nations to look to their own devices and to 
adopt practices seriously damaging to this 
country and to the world generally. ; 


Mr. President, as a matter of fact the 
Bretton Woods agreements present a 
completely novel and controversial 
scheme invented by John Maynard 
Keynes and Harry D. White, of the 
Treasury. There is nothing to show 
that it will work. There is nothing to 
show that it is any more likely to pro- 
duce peace than war. As a matter of 
fact, an official international organiza- 
tion of this kind attempting to control 
the currencies of the world is perhaps 
more likely to produce international 
friction than it is to allay it, because it 
tries to keep countries from doing things 
which they believe they should do in their 
own interest, and threatens them with 
economic penalties if they fail to follow 
the wishes of the Council. Its relation 
to peace is distant and indirect. 

There may be many other methods to 
cure economic ills which might produce 
war. For instance, the loans in reason- 
able amounts which we ought to make 
can certainly be made just as effectively 
through the Export-Import Bank. 
Many bankers and economists believe 
the whole exchange problem can be bet- 
ter settled by informal agreements be- 
tween key countries gradually spread- 
ing out to solve the more dificult prob- 
lems. 

I do not purport to say which method 
is right and which is wrong, but I do say 
that the attempt to represent these par- 
ticular extremes as being absolutely es- 
sential to the success of the Dumbarton 
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Oaks agreement is completely to misrep- 
resent the facts. 

The people of this country are deter- 
mined to set up the best possible organi- 
zation to secure peace, and progress is 
being made at San Francisco. Far from 
assisting that movement, the insistence 
of the State Department on tying to its 
tail the two economic measures now 
pending before Congress is much more 
likely to provoke widespread opposition 
to the results achieved at San Francisco. 
In my opinion, whatever agreement is 
reached there will be approved later by 
Congress. I hope the language of it will 
prove of real value and helpfulness. to 
the cause of peace. 

A great many of the people of this 
country—I believe a majority of them— 
are opposed to free trade and to the at- 
tempt to enlarge the reciprocal trade 
authority. A large number of people 
doubt the wisdom of Bretton Woods. 
Why make it more difficult to secure ap- 
proval for Dumbarton Oaks by insisting 
that the three be tied together. These 
economic proposals must stand on their 
own feet. They must be argued on their 
merits and in the light of the evidence 
placed before Congress. Whether they 
contribute to peace or not can be argued 
at that time. But the State Department 
policy is actually hindering success at 
San Francisco. 

In conclusion I wish to insist again 
that the State Department has no busi- 
ness to be setting up a department of 
propaganda, the effect of which is not 
only calculated, but actually designed, to 
remove opposition in Congress. If the 
projects which are presented to Congress 
cannot stand on their own feet and be 
supported by logical arguments pre- 
sented in a reasonable way, then they 
ought not to be adopted. If they are not 
projects which will appeal to the people 
over a long period, they ought not to be 
pushed through under the weight of a 
vast publicity organization. The success 
of democratic government depends on 
the intelligent consideration of every 
project by the people and their repre- 
sentatives, after hearing both sides. The 
very basis of that government can be de- 
stroyed, as it was destroyed in Germany, 
by propaganda with the tremendous 
force of the Executive behind it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, for 
a long time I have favored an organiza- 
tion such as the one sought to be estab- 
lished through the Conference at Dum- 
barton Oaks and the one which we expect 
will come out of the Conference at San 
Francisco. But I do agree with the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr] that under all 
circumstances we should avoid propa- 
ganda being sent out by the Government. 
‘The Senator’s remarks were directed at 
the propaganda which is now being is- 
sued. That type of propaganda is an 
evil. I repeat what I have already said 
with reference to appropriations. If 
money appropriated is used for propa- 
ganda purposes by the Government, the 
Congress should not, under any circum- 
stances, continue the appropriations. 
We do not oppose the organization to 
which reference has been made. But in 
a democracy the people are entitled to 
know the facts. It is not incumbent upon 
any department of the Government to 
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give out its one-sided version with respect 


‘to any subject and not reveal both sides, 


The people must know the facts. Con- 
gress must know all the facts before it 
passes legislation. What is wrong with 
some of the legislation passed is that 
it is presented by the Government. The 
legislation does not crystallize the ideas 


of the people but, instead, represents ` 


opinions of certain Government agen- 
cies themselves. The legislation should 
come from Congress, representing the 
needs of the people and not the needs 
of the agencies. 

Propaganda put out by departments of 
Government can, eventually, destroy de- 
mocracy itself. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the expense 
in connection with publications which 
have been sent out by the State Depart- 
ment, as well as those which have been 
sent out by the Treasury Department, 
and, for that matter, the publications 
which have been sent out by all the re- 
maining departments of government, 
was specifically provided for by the Con- 
gress. Congress must appropriate money 
before publications can be sent out, 

Mr, President, a few minutes ago we 
heard the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] 
speak with regard to this matter. It 
seems to me that, as is sometimes the 
case, he is a little behind the time. It 
was just a week ago today that the Sen- 
ate passed House bill 2603, making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, the Judiciary, 
and the Federal Loan Agency for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes. That bill provided for 
funds for the purchase and presentation 
of various objects of a cultural nature 
suitable for presentation to foreign gov- 
ernments, schools, or other cultural or 
patriotic organizations. It further pro- 
vides for funds for the purchase, rental, 
distribution, and operation of motion- 
picture projection equipment and sup- 
plies, including rental of halls, hire of 
motion-picture projector operators, and 
all other necessary services. 

The bill provided on page 4 for the 
sum of $379,000 for printing and binding 
the very publications to which the Sena- 
tor from Ohio has raised objection. It 
seems to me that he is about a week late. 
As I have already said, the bill was passed 
only a week ago today. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Ala- 
bama does not believe, does he, that the 
language which he has read would sus- 
pend the operation of section 201 of the 
Criminal Code? 

Mr. HILL. I do not know that it sus- 
pends section 201 of the Criminal Code, 
but I believe that if the Senator from 
Ohio really desired to do something about 
this matter, 1 week ago today was the 
time when he should have done it. That 
was when the bill carrying these funds 
was before the Senate for consideration. 
The Senator then had it in his power to 
have proposed an amendment or to have 
taken some step toward correcting the 
situation about which he complains. 

Mr, TAFT. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield, 
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Mr. TAFT. The cnly thing I would 
have done about it would be to have had 
included in the bill a proviso restating 
section 201 of the Criminal Code, and 
providing that none of the funds to be 
appropriated could be used to influence 
Congress. Section 201 was not suspended 
by the appropriation bill, and therefore 
there was no need to include any such 
proviso in that particular bill. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senator 
is a good lawyer and an able Senator, 
He knows of many things which he might - 
have done. For example, he could have 
limited or reduced the appropriations, or 
he could have offered to put a proviso 
in the bill to the effect that the funds 
could not be used for the purpose of 
sending out publications along the line 
about which he has complained this 
afternoon. When, a week ago, the Sen- 
ator had his opportunity to do some- 
thing, he did nothing and said nothing, 
By his silence he almost gave acauies- 
cence. He has made a long speech in 
complaining about what was done. It is 
like locking the door after the horse has 
already been stolen from the barn. 

Mr. President, I believe the Govern- 
ment departments should furnish infor- 
mation to the people of the country in 
order that they may be supplied with 
data on the various questions of impor- 
tance now before them. 

I also realize, Mr. President, that what 
is and what is not propaganda depends, 
in large measure, on the viewpoint of 


the individual. If information is sent 


out which is contrary to our viewpoint, 
we are very much disposed to believe that 
it is propaganda, whereas if the infor« 
mation sent out is in line with our view< 
point it is entirely proper; it is not prop-. 
aganda; it is merely a statement of the 
bold, naked truth, just as the truth 
should be stated. 

Mr..TUNNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I merely wanted to 
ask the Senator whether he thought 
there was very much difference in prin< 
ciple between the executive departments 
sending out something for the purpose 
of propaganda, and speaking words on 
the floor of the Congress for purely 
propaganda purposes? 

Mr. HILL. Of course, my distin< 
guished friend knows that many words 
spoken on this floor, and many speeches 
made, not on this floor only, but on an- 
other floor, are what we might almost 
call simon-pure propaganda, delivered: 
for purposes of propaganda. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr, HILL. I yield to the distin- 

guished Senator from Maine. 
. Mr. WHITE. I suppose the senior 
Senator from Alabama would admit 
there is a vast difference between doing 
something which is specifically prohib- 
ited by a statute of the United States and 
doing something which is largely the 
business of Senators upon the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. I would say, of course, 
there is a difference, but I add that I do 
not yield at all to the viewpoint of the 
Senator from Ohio that there is viola- 
tion of law in this matter. That is the 
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Senator's opinion. As he says, he does 
not like some of this information, he dis- 
agrees with some of it. Some of the in- 
formation provides arguments which are 
contrary to his viewpoints, his position, 
and the stand he has taken. I do not 
concede for one moment that there has 
been any violation of any statute at all. 

The fact is that the Senator from 
Ohio no doubt had in his possession a 
week ago today most of the very informa- 
ticn he used this afternoon, and if he 
had felt there was a violation of the 
statute, if seems to me it would have 
been his duty to rise when this bill was 
on the floor of the Senate, when it was 
in a position where the Senate could 
act on the matter, and to present the 
matter to the Senate, and not wait until 
the horse was out of the barn, and then 
rise and yelp and cry about it. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Is it the Senator’s con- 
tention that it is the obligation of Con- 
gress to write into every appropriation 
bill which is passed this statutory provi- 
sion which has been on our books for 
long years? 

Mr. HILL. Of course not. 

Mr. WHITE. If it is the law, then of 
course congressional appropriations are 
supposed to be within its terms and 
within its limitations. 

Mr. HILL. Thatis true. The Senator 
knows with what a fine-tooth comb 
these appropriations are gone over. The 
Senator ‘knows that, not so much here 
in the Senate, possibly, due to the fact 
that Members of the Senate serve on a 
number of different committees, but in 
the House of Representatives, where I 
had the honor of serving with the Sena- 
tor, 2 Member of the House who is on 
the Committee on Appropriations serves 
only on that one committee. 

The Senator knows that for weeks the 
subcommittees of the House Committee 
on Appropriations go through the appro- 
priation bills, that they take up every 
item in a bill and insist on a break-down 
and an explanation. The Senator also 
knows that both political parties are rep- 
resented on those subcommittees. Mem- 
bers of the minority sit on the House 
Committee on Appropriations, just as do 
members of the majority, and it seems 
passing strange, after-this bill had gone 
through the fine-tooth comb of the House 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, then 
through the House full committee, then 
through the House of Representatives, 
then through the Senate Subcommittee 
on Appropriations, then through the Sen- 
ate full Committee on Appropriations, 
then had been brought up in the Senate 
and passed by the Senate, that today, 
after all that has transpired, after all 
that has taken place, the Senator should 
come forward with a cry of some statute 
being violated. I say that if the Senator 
thought a statute was being violated it 
was his business to bring the violation 
to the attention of the Senate of the 
United States just 1 week ago today, 
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when the appropriation bill was before 
the Senate. The Senate was then in a 
position to take action on the matter. 

Mr. TUNNELL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. Ishall yield, but first I want 
to say that in all this talk about a statute 
being violated, I doubt that the Senator 
from Ohio really was quite so serious, 
because, knowing him as I do, if he had 
been serious, certainly when this bill was 
before the Senate a week ago, he would 
have endeavored to take steps to make 
sure that there was no violation. I now 
yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I was about to ask the 
Senator concerning this apparent con- 
viction. The State Department and the 
Treasury Department have been charged 
and convicted by the Senator from Ohio 
of a deliberate purpose to influence Con- 
gress, the statement being that that was 
a violation of the law. Just how do we 
know that their action was intended for 
the purpose of influencing Congress? I 
notice that if facts are not disclosed, we 
hear the criticism that things are being 
concealed. In the same speeches we hear 
that the State Department is concealing 
something; and if the State Department 
sends out the information, it is trying to 
influence Congress. So it is an impossi- 
bility to please the Senator. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator from 
Delaware really think that the present 
State Department could please the Sen- 
ator from Ohio? 

Mr. TUNNELL. No. 

Mr. HILL. Surely he is optimistic if 
he does think so. ‘ 

Mr. TUNNELL. I do not think that 
would be possible, no matter whether 
they were conducting it rightly or wrong- 
ly. ([Laughter.] I think it would be 
wrong in the eyes of the Senator from 
Ohio so long as there was not a Repub- 
lican in charge of the State Department. 

Mr. HILL. I think the Senator from 
Delaware is absolutely correct. I know 
of no way by which the present State 
Department could please the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to delay 
the Senate, but I wish to say that I agree 
with everything the Assistant Secretary 
of State, Mr. Acheson, says about the 
absolute necessity for cooperation in eco- 
nomic matters. I care not what kind of 
a political organization we may set up, I 
do not think it is possible to build peace 
in this world unless all the nations can 
in large measure cooperate in economic 
matters. 

I will say, furthermore, that one of the 
most important organs provided for by 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals is the 
Economic and Social Council. The very 
purpose of that Council is to constitute, 
so to speak, an economic and social gen- 
eral headquarters, to provide a center for 
the coordination and harmonizing of the 
efforts of the different nations, a place 
for them to come together and to co- 
operate on economic and social questions, 
knowing that if we are to have peace, it 
can-be built only through cooperation on 
economic matters, as well as cooperation 
on political matters. There is no arm 
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of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals which, 
to my mind, is more important than the 
Economic and Social Council, looking 
toward bringing together the nations of 
the earth in cooperation on great, funda- 
mental economic questions. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr, TAFT. One of the points I made 
was that it seemed to me we might well 
leave the decision of these economic mat- 
ters to that council, instead of deciding 
them all in advance. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator was a week 
behind in his speech, and now he is get- 
ting behind in his economic matters. I 
want to see something done about these 
matters. I do not want to wait. 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator yield to 
me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 
There are so few Senators on the other 
side to listen to his argument on this 
important matter that I thought per- 
haps we should have a quorum called. 

Mr. HILL. I cannot yield for that 
purpose. I realize that the distinguished 
Senator would be delighted if I should 
stop talking, but really the Senator pro- 
vides such a delightful subject, in sug- 
gesting a matter of this kind, that there 
is a temptation to go on. But in view of 
the rather subtle appeal from the Sen- 
ator from Ohio that I desist, I shall de- 
sist. {Laughter.] 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. WAGNER, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Spruilie Braden, of New York, now Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Cuba, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Argentina; and 

Edward A. Dow, Jr., of Nebraska, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 8 and a sec- 
retary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also 
a consul, s 

By Mr. WAGNER (for Mr. GREEN), from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations: ; 

Laurence C. Frank, of Rhode Island, to be 
a Foreign Service officer of class 4, a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, and a consul 
general. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 

Sundry officers for promotion in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Robert E. Hannegan, of Missouri, to be 
Postmaster General, effective July 1, 1945, 
vice Frank C. Walker, resigned; and 

Sundry postmasters. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
take a recess until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until Monday, May 7, 
1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received May 3 

Qegislative day of April 16), 1945: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Hiram A. Boucher cf Minnesota, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 3 and a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service. to be also a 
consul general of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

Theodore J. Hohenthal, of California, now 
& Foreign Service officer of class 7 and a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also 
& consul of the United States of America. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers, unclassified, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
Diplomatic Service of the United States of 
America: 

William C. George, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert K, Peyton, of New Jersey. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

David E. Lilienthal, of Wisconsin, to be 
@ member of the Board of Directors of the 
Tennessee Vailey Authority for the term ex- 
piring 9 years after May 18, 1945. (Reap- 
pointment.) 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

Robert E. Hannegan, of Missouri, to be 
Postmaster General, effective July 1, 1945, 
vice Frank C. Walker, resigned. 

Joseph J. Lawler, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, Post Of- 
fice Department, vice Ramsey S. Black, re- 
signed effective May 6, 1945. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Harold H. Young, of Texas, to be Solicitor 

oi the Department of Commerce. 
THE JUDICIARY 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


Donnell Gilliam, of North Carolina, to be 
United States district judge for the eastern 
district of North Carolina, vice Isaac M. Meek- 
ins, rotired. j 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

Tobias E. Diamond, of Iowa, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
Iowa. (Mr. Diamond is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expired 
November 19, 1944.) 

Sam M. Wear, of Missouri, to be United 
States attorney for the western district of 
Missouri, vice Maurice M. Milligan, term ex- 
pired. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Jones Floyd, of Arkansas, to be United 
States marshal for the western district of 
Arkansas, vice Henry C. Armstrong, term ex- 
pired. 

SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORPORATION 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Smaller War Plants Corporation: 

Maury Maverick, of Texas. - 

Patrick W. McDonough, of California. 

James T. Howington, of Kentucky. 

Lawrence F. Arnold, of Illinois. 

`C. Edward Rowe, of Massachusetts. 

Honor GRADUATES FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE 
REGULAR ARMY 

To be second lieutenants with rank from 
December 1, 1944 


FIELD ARTILLERY 
Luther Edward Brown 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
Winston Huntington Elliott 
TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
To be major generals 


Brig. Gen. Holmes Ely Dager (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United States, 

Brig. Gen. Bryant Edward Moore (lieuten- 
ant colonel, Infantry), Army of the United 
Stats. 
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Brig. Gen. William Morris Hoge (colonel, 
Corps of Engineers), Army of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. Charles Everett Hurdis (lieuten- 
ant colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Herbert Ludwell Earnest (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Cavalry), Army of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. John Matthew Devine (lieuten- 
ant colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the 
United States. 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. George Winfered Smythe (major, In- 
fantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Hugh Cort (lieutenant colonel, Field 
Artillery), Army of the United States. 

Col, William Lynn Roberts, Infantry. 

Col. William Orlando Darby (captain, Field 
Artillery), Army of the United States. 

Col, Charles Trueman Lanham (major, In- 
fantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Charles Harlan Swartz (lieutenant 
colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Thomas Leonard Harrold (major, Cav- 
alry), Army of the United States. 

Col. William Nelson Gillmore (major, Field 
Artillery), Army of the United States. 

POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Burton C. Sterling, Addison, Ala. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. ~ 

Vera S. Collier, Praco, Ala. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 

ARIZONA 

Eleanor McCoy, Yuma, Ariz. In place of 

J. M. Balsz, dropped. z 
ARKANSAS 

Dorothy A. Trammell, Everton, Ark. Office 

became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
CALIFORNIA 

Faith R. Dotters, Daggett, Calif. In place 
of R. M. Salisbury, removed. 

Edith A. Knudsen, Klamath, Calif. In 
place of E. A. Knudsen. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired May 4, 1942. 

John Thomas Ward, Olivehurst, Calif. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Erdman Petz, Olive View, Calif. In place 
of Clarence McCord. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired June 23, 1942. 

GEORGIA 

Ruby R. Beckwith, Springfield, Ga. In 
place of H. N. Ramsey, retired. 

Ellie A. Long, Saint Marys, Ga. In place of 
I. F. Arnow, retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Margaret Mulvaney, Edwards, Ill. Office 

became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
INDIANA 

Mildred Maxedon, Hardinsburg, Ind. In 
place of L. M. Patton, resigned. 

William L. Alvis, Patoka, Ind. In place of 
J. H. Witherspoon, Sr., deceased. 

KANSAS 

Frank H. Steiger, El Dorado, Kans. In 
place of J. H. Sandifer, deceased. 

Lester C. Irwin, Onaga, Kans, In place of 
C. L. Krouse, resigned. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Thomas F. Dehey, Hinsdale, Mass, In place 

of C. A. Lamoureaux, retired, 
NEVADA 

Harold Sylvester Baldwin, Henderson, Nev, 

Office became Presidential April 1, 1944. 
NEW JERSEY 


Anna M. Bryant, Lumberton, N. J, 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
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NEW YORK 

Mary Virginia Schrempp, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
In place of K. A. Slattery, retired, 

OHIO 

Viola Smathers, Buchtel, Ohio. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Anna M. Krug, Spring Valley, Ohio. In 
place of W. E. Alexander, resigned. 

OKLAHOMA 


Henry R. Hare, Keota, Okla. 

E. R. Davis, transferred. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Eva E. Taft, East Springfield, Pa, Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Melvin J. Hurd, La Jose, Pa. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Frank W. Kebe, Moon Run, Pa, 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Elizabeth V. Heaps, North Bend, Pa. Of- 
fice became Presidential October 1, 1944. 


In place of 


Office be- 


Mildred A. Swanson, Pittsfield, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Earl E. Koch, Wescosville, Pa, Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1944. 
TENNESSEE 
W. Coy St. John, Manchester, Tenn. In 
place of Hugh Doak, resigned. 
‘WISCONSIN 


Roland B. Cary, Boulder Junction, Wis. 
In place of D. L. Waller, resigned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, May 3, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


O Thou God of might and of majesty, 
who has revealed Thyself as the su- 
preme guiding intelligence, we pray that 
we may be filled with a sense of Thy 
divine sovereignty, ruling, not with arbi- 
trary power, but with the gracious wis- 
dom of a Heavenly Father whose mind 
is too wise to err and whose heart opens 
with love to all our needs. 

May we respond to that wisdom and 
that love by seeking first Thy kingdom 
and Thy righteousness, assured that then 
all things needful shall be added unto 
us. Help us by Thy grace to repel every 
willful purpose. and every selfish pro- 
pensity. 

We fervently pray that the day may 
speedily dawn when the finer moral and 
spiritual principles of reverence and love 
for God and man shall become regnant 
in the heart of humanity. Grant us to 
see and understand that faith, hope, and 
love are the mightiest weapons in the 
building of a better world. May these 
virtues be the guiding light of our own 
lives. 

We offer our petitions in the name of 
the Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
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House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 


On April 19, 1945: 

H.R. 685. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act for the acquisition of build- 
ings and grounds in foreign countries for 
use of the Government of the United States 
of America,” approved May 7, 1926, as 
amended, to permit of the sale of buildings 
and grounds and the utilization of proceeds 
of such sale in the Government interest; 

H.R.914, An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Colorado and 
Kansas to negotiate and enter into a com- 
pact for the division of the waters of the 
Arkansas River; 

H.R.934. An act for the relief of Charles 
H. Dougherty, Sr.; 

H.R.949. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Mildred Ring; 

H. R. 1325. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Rose Schiffer; 

H. R. 1353. An act for the relief of J. P. 
Harris; 

H. R. 1534. An act to amend the Fact 
Finders’ Act; 

H. R. 1669. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Ralph A. Stowell; and 

H.R.1707. An act for the relief of Murray 
W. and Elsie P. Moran. 

On April 20, 1945: . 

H.R.1676. An act for the relief of the 
Daniel Baker Co., of Manchester, Ky.; and 

H.R. 1983, An act for the relief of Benjamin 
D. Lewis. 

On April 24, 1945: 

H.R. 2252. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes. 

On April 25, 1945: 

H.R. 2374. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, 
and for prior fiscal years, to provide sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes. 

On April 27, 1945: 

H.R. 2122. An act to extend to June 30, 
1946, the period during which females may 
be employed in the District of Columbia for 
more than 8 hours a day, or 48 hours a week, 
under temporary permits; and 

H. R. 2687. An act to grant the honorary 
rank of colonel to Edward J. Kelly, major 
and superintendent of the Metropolitan 
Police force of the District of Columbia. 

On April 30, 1945: 

H.R, 1525. An act relating to escapes of 
prisoners of war and interned enemy aliens; 
and 

H. R.1719. An act to confirm the claim of 
Charles Gaudet. 

On May 3, 1945: 

H. J. Res. 18, Joint resolution providing for 
the celebration in 1945 of the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the United 
States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.; 

H.R. 689. An act to enable the Department 
of State, pursuant to its responsibilities under 
the Constitution and statutes of the United 
States, more effectively to carry out its pre- 
scribed and traditional responsibilities in 
the foreign field; to strengthen the Foreign 
Service permitting fullest utilization of avail- 
able personnel and facilities of other depart- 
ments and agencies and coordination of ac- 
tivities abroad of the United States under 
a Foreign Service for the United States unified 
under the guidance of the Department of 
State; and 

H.R. 1924. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, COURTNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and to 
include an editorial from the Nashville 
Banner. 

Mr, HART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
include an editorial from the Jersey Ob- 
server, and I ask unanimous consent also 
to extend my remarks and include a res- 
olution adopted at a mass meeting held 
at Union City, N. J. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include therein 
Me article which appeared in the Boston 

‘ost. 

Mr. OUTLAND asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include therein an editorial. 

Mr. HEDRICK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record with reference to a West Vir- 
ginia airport. 


THE RENT SITUATION IN OHIO 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the rent 
situation in Cleveland has been becom- 
ing more and more difficult. Rents were 
frozen as of July 1941, which has made 
constant hardship because of the dis- 
crimination against many landlords, 
The fact that no ceilings have been 
placed upon commercial rents is creat- 
ing an increasingly difficult situation, es- 
pecially for returning professional men, 
such as doctors, lawyers, and the like. 
Constant flow of protests seems to have 
culminated in the display in Cleveland 
streetcars of the following advertisement 
printed by the United States Govern- 
ment: White on red, “Tenants in this 
area are protected by O. P. A. rent con- 
trol”; blue on white, “If you have ques- 
tions about your rent, call or write your 
nearest O. P. A. office—U. S. Office of 
Price Administration”; white on blue, 
“Rents for most homes, apartments, 
rooming houses, and hotel rooms have 
not gone up in almost 3 years. Dis- 
tributed by O. W, L” 

Indignation runs high. Patriotic cit- 
izəns who have been buying War bonds 
with utmost conscientiousness are ques- 
tioning future purchases, incensed at this 
use of public funds. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix and include a 
statement entitled “Who Really Owns 
My Business?” as given to a subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Small Business 
which held hearings at Cleveland on 
Tuesday and Wednesday of this week. 
The author of the statement is E. H. 
Martindale, of the Martindale Electric 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ELLIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix. 

Mr. BUFFETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix. 


CRITICAL HOUSING SHORTAGE IN 
METROPOLITAN LOS ANGELES AREA 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, lask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
lack of proper housing in the metropoli- 
tan Los Angeles area is creating the most 
deplorable conditions for war workers 
and servicemen’s families and other 
civilians that exist in any part of the 
United States. The situation is not only 
critical, it is alarming. Even before the 
war the housing problem in metropolitan 
Los Angeles was grave. Since Pearl Har- 
bor most of our public housing units built 
to clean out slum areas have been 
turned into defense housing units. The 
war industries have brought into metro- 
politan Los Angeles an increase in popu- 
lation amounting to 759,000. Added to 
this is the thousands of servicemen in 
training camps in metropolitan Los An- 
geles whose families have followed them 
there, which have overtaxed our housing 
capacity until right now we need 58,000 
housing units to take care of the problem 
at present. 

Can you imagine four families living in 
the ordinary space required for one 
family? 

Practically every sanitary State law, 
county and city ordinance is being vio- 
lated every day. The Congress has not 
sufficiently recognized this serious prob- 
lem, we have not fully realized that 
metropolitan Los Angeles is one of the 
most important war material producing 
areas in the Nation and will become more 
important after VE-day when the full 
impact of war production and shipping 
will fall on southern California, 

I do not mean that we should appropri- 
ate all of the funds necessary to supply 
the deficiency in housing. What I do 
mean is that we should insist that prior- 
ities should be allowed so that private 
enterprise can go ahead and build houses 
for rent or sale and that building trades- 
men should be considered just as impor- 
tant as other essential war workers at 
least until some of the heavy pressure of 
lack of housing is relieved. 


A TURN IN THE ROAD 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my re= 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I went to 
take this occasion to laud the President 
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of the United States, Mr. Truman. 
With a national debt of over $336,000,- 
000,000, yesterday he gave orders to cut 
down spending in the Maritime Commis- 
sion by $7,000,000,000; the O. W. I., $12,- 
100,000; the W. P. B., $8,894,000; Office of 
Censorship, $4,800,000; O. D. T., $3,309,- 
600; Petroleum Administration for War, 
$345,000; Office of Education, $43,710,- 
400; W. M. C., $1,598,000; Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development, $13,- 
200,000; O. C. D., $369,000, terminating 
this agency as of June 30, 1945. 

President Truman is starting on the 
right road; it is the first time we have 
gotten on this road since 1933. I con- 
gratulate President Truman and hope he 
keeps his eye on the economy road to a 
pay-as-you-go Nation thus saving Amer- 
ica from bankruptcy. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include an editorial from the Preston 
(Iowa) News-Advertiser. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

‘There was no objection. 


WASTE IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
I have been a Member of this House I 
have been crying out against waste in 
government, and we now have the ad- 
ministration urging people to save paper. 
The wholesale waste of paper going on 
in the various departments of Govern- 
ment is not only throwing away the tax- 
payers’ money but is a terrific drain on 
our forests, which have been drained so 
heavily by the war, as have all our na- 
tional resources. 

Now here is an example from the Office 
of Economic Stabilization. This agency 
sent a letter to a publisher in my dis- 
trict, whose allocation of newsprint has 
been curtailed several times. This let- 
ter was an ordinary sheet of writing pa- 
per enclosed in a manilg envelope meas- 
uring 8 by 12 inches. 

I have here another example of whole- 
sale wastefulness by the Office of Foreign 
Economic Administration. They sent me 
a manila envelope measuring 12 by 16 
inches containing a single sheet of writ- 
ing paper. 

There is not much encouragement in 
people saving waste paper all over the 
country when the very people who are 
recommending the saving do not appear 
to know the meaning of the word. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a speech by Clarence 
K. Streit. 

Mr. RAMEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
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Record and include an editorial from the 
New York Times; also one from the 
Washington Post, on the subject of the 
treaty-making power. 

Mr. ROGERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an article by Mr. Skeffington, of the 
Democrat and Chronicle, of Rochester, 
N. Y. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the Recor and include a 
poem. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
article by Gustav Cassel, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include therein a broadcast last eve- 
ning by Fulton Lewis, Jr., commenting on 
the report of the special investigating 
committee of the House on food and 
meat, and very highly complimenting all 
the members of the committee and the 
committee itself on its report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SECRETARY STETTINIUS AND SENATOR 
VANDENBERG 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

EARL BROWDER’S ABUSE OF STETTINIUS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning Earl Browder, the Communist 
leader, viciously attacked Secretary of 
State Stettinius and Senator VANDEN- 
BERG for the way the San Francisco Con- 
ference is being conducted; especially did 
he attack Secretary Stettinius. 

As far as I can see, Mr. Stettinius is 
doing a splendid job. He is conducting 
himself as the American people would 
have him do under the circumstances. 

These vicious attacks by Earl Browder 


‘are really a compliment to Mr. Stet- 


tinius. 

The more Browder abuses Mr. Stet- 
tinius and Senator VANDENBERG the more 
the American people think of these two 
distinguished gentlemen. 


DOENITZ A WAR CRIMINAL 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Truman is to be congratulated heartily 
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upon his appointment of Supreme Court 
Justice Robert Jackson as chief counsel 
of an international tribunal to try war 
criminals, It is an exemplary appoint- 
ment. 

On the other hand, I am informed 
that as yet Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz 
is not on the list of war criminals. He 
should be put on the list immediately. 
He issued an order to the Nazis to fight 
to the death in Denmark and in Nor- 
way. He is one of the worst of the Nazi 
rats. Prior to the declaration of war 
his submarines fired on our unarmed 
merchant ships. Many of our brave lads 
were killed. After the declaration of 
war he did not hesitate to launch tor- 
pedoes against hospital ships. He is one 
of the worst Junkers and is famous for 
his ruthlessness. He assigned Gestapo 
agents to accompany his crews on their 
deadly missions and he peronally di- 
rected the so-called wolf packs. “Kill! 
Kill! Kill!” were his words. to the 
U-boat crews. “Have no humanity in 
your labors; humanity means weakness.” 
The U-boat commanders and their crews 
were most inhuman in their activities. 
They shot and machine-gunned our 
sailors clinging to rafts when their ships 
were sunk under them. 

It is no excuse that Doenitz may now 
be a “head of state.” Mussolini and 
Hitler were such. They appeared on 
war atrocity lists. 

The fear of reprisal argument is illogi- 
cal. Nothing has deterred the Axis 
jackals in their ruthlessness. Placing 
Doenitz on the criminal list would be an 
indication that we are not “softies” and 
it might even hasten and not hinder or 
delay his unconditional surrender. It 
would mean just exactly unconditional 
surrender. 

Keeping Doenitz off the list of culprits 
to be punished would be tantamount to 
Tisewerhon him. That would be 

ragic. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIATION 
BILL—1946 . 


Mr. O'NEAL, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H, R. 
3109) making appropriations for the 
legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses (Report No. 509), which was read 
a first and second time, and, with the 
accompanying report, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. TIBBOTT reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time which 
I have previously reserved and asked be 
in the control of the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. RYTER] be placed back 
in my control, due to the illness of Mrs. 
Ryter and the gentleman’s inability to 
be present at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan Mr. DINGELL] is recognized 
for 1 hour and 15 minutes, 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order that there is not a quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 66] 

Bailey Hancock Pfeifer 
Ba re Plumley 
Bennet, Mo Harless, Ariz Powell 
Bland Hartley Quinn, N. Y. 
Bloom Healy Richards 
Bonner Hébert Rivers 
Bradley, Mich. Herter Roe, N. Y. 
Buck Hobbs Ryter 
Buckley Hoeven Savage 
Butier Holified Schwabe, 
Canfield Izac Okla, 
Cannon, Fla. Jackson Short 
Cochran Jarman Stewart 
Coffee Johnson, Ill, Sumner, Ill 
Cole, Kans, Jones Thomason 
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Leonard W. Mott 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
fifty-nine Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand there is 
a veto message on the Speaker’s desk, 

The SPEAKER, There is. 


Mr. RANKIN. Iam wondering if it is. 


to be taken up now or immediately after 
the time allotted to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. It will be laid before 
the House immediately after the com- 
pletion of the hour and 15 minutes under 
the control of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan {Mr. DINGELL] is recognized. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to our distinguished minority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, 
Martin] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, May 3 is an eventful day in the 
history of Poland. It is the anniversary 
date of the notable occasion 154 years 
ago when the brave Polish people, in- 
spired by the principles laid down in 
our own Declaration of Independence, 
adopted a constitution proclaiming prin- 
ciples which guaranteed freedom to all 
her citizens. 

It is a significant fact—especially sig- 
nificant today when Poland’s tribulations 
seem to go far beyond what any brave 
people ought to have to endure—that 
by this bold and amazing document Po- 
land became the first nation in Europe 
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to have a written democratic constitu- 
tion. 

Poland has been especially close to the 
United States in history because her 
brave generals, Kosciusko and Pulaski, 
came to the assistance of the American 
patriots in our own war for freedom. 

We have in the United States more 
than 3,000,000 people of Polish descent. 
The hearts of all those 3,000,000 people 
are heavy teday because of Poland’s trib- 
ulations, and because of the atrocities 
which have been perpetrated upon the 
Polish people by the unspeakable Nazis. 
And the people of our Nation, fully cog- 
nizant of the noble part Poland has had 
in this war, wish for them the kind of 
a future they deserve because of their 
great sacrifices. 

History will record that Poland was 
the first nation to take up arms in the 
struggle against Hitler’s war machine. 
Bravely she faced a powerful foe with 
full knowledge of what would be her 
tragic fate. Poland knew that tempo- 
rarily she would be enslaved and forced 
to endure all the horrors that come from 
brutal warfare. 

Yet her gallant people did not hesitate. 
Poland fought bravely to give her allies 
precious time to prepare for the war that 
was to rock the entire world. 

As was inevitable, Poland was crushed 
and overrun.. But her courageous people, 
who had struggled throughout the cen- 
turies for freedom, would not quit. Her 
gallant sons fought in other armies and 
her people at home contributed in many 
ways to crippling their ruthless enemy. 
The struggles of her underground Army, 
particularly in Warsaw, will live on in 
the bright pages of the fight for freedom 
long after the men and women of this day 
and generation have passed away. 

Poland fought on, trusting in the integ- 
rity of her allies and firm in the faith that 
justice would be her reward, once this 
cruel struggle came to an end. 

No one can review Poland’s gallant 
fight for liberty in this war, as well as 
through the ages, without feeling a warm 
sympathy for her welfare. 

Justice will not be complete until there 
is a free Poland within boundaries that 
include the land that can properly be 
classified as Polish. 

Liberty-loving people everywhere will 
unite in the hope—yes, in the prayer— 
that justice and a fair deal will come at 
an early date to these brave people who 
treasure freedom more than anything 
else in the world. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to my col- 
league the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. SADOWSKI]. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
is the great Polish national holiday. 
This is Poland’s Fourth of July. Al- 
though the Nazis have been driven out 
of Poland and the war in Europe has 
all but ended, there will be no celebrat- 
ing or manifestations of joy. Poland 
still is not free. Moscow has thus far 
ignored the Yalta agreements which 
would give Poland a democratic gov- 
ernment representative of all the Polish 
people. President Roosevelt, although 
in poor health, made a long trip to the 
Crimea and came back with an agree- 
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ment on Poland—a compromise agree- 
ment, as he himself stated. It is now 
12 weeks since the Yalta Conference and 
Moscow has ignored and shunted aside 
the agreement made with our great and 
beloved President Roosevelt. Now that 
the war with Germany is practically 
over, is it Russia's purpose to repudiate 
the agreements reached at Moscow, 
Teheran, and Yalta? Does she intend 
to play a lone hand of power politics? 

Recent political events have proved 
once more that matters concerning 
Poland directly and vitally influence the 
war and peace policy of the United 
States. We are primarily concerned 
with the realization of America’s ideals 
and its war aims as well as with the 
upholding of our moral leadership in 
world affairs, 

Only a victory of American democratic 
ideals can result in a just and durable 
peace based on justice and on principles 
expressed by our President in the At- 
lantic Charter and the “four freedoms” 
equally applied to all freedom-loving 
nations, great and small, and particularly 
Poland, whose cause has become the test 
case of our American determination to 
establish a secure democratic world 
order in accordance with the principles 
declared as our war aims. 

In his speech before the Congress on 
March 1, 1945, the President of the 
United States stressed the importance 
of a proper solution of the Polish ques- 
tion, admitting that the decisions of the 
Crimea Conference constituted a com- 
promise on the basis of which, however, 
Poland, although deprived of a large part 
of her national territories, will be re- 
stored to full freedom and independence. 

Very disturbing events which occurred 
in the last few weeks blurred this picture 
and have aroused our anxiety over the 
proper solution of the Polish question. 
Numerous reliable reports in the Ameri- 
can press prove that Soviet Russia has 
blocked the move aimed at the establish- 
ment of a real democratic government of 
Poland, and while our delegates in Mos- 
cow were vainly trying to break the dead- 
lock caused by the intransigent Russian 
attitude, events move fast and Poland 
is being subjected right now to complete 
sovietization under the rule of a hand- 
picked group of Communists, mostly 
Soviet citizens, who are out to destroy 
every remaining vestige of Polish na- 
tional culture and the democratic, na- 
tionally conscious Polish political life. 

I am in a position to draw the atten- 
tion of the House to some informations 
which I gathered from my own unim- 
peachable source. These informations— 
hitherto undisclosed—give a picture of 
conditions which, if continued, will make 
any revival of a truly independent demo- 
cratic Poland forthright impossible. 

Let me first give you details of recent 
events in Poland which prove that the 
Soviet authorities, holding now a firm 
grip over this unhappy country through 
self-appointed stooges, who call them- 
selves the Provisional Government of 
Poland, embark upon a policy of ruthless 
persecution of the nationally conscious 
elements of Poland, clearing the way for 
a totalitarian regime and making any 
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elections, as foreseen in the Crimea de- 
cisions, a fake. : 

First, I want to give you a short out- 
line of the Polish political life before 
the war, which I hope will clear many 
misunderstandings, and then I will give 
you the facts concerning the attempt to 
distort the picture of Polish politics by 
the application of what experts on Rus- 
sia call social engineering. 

Four democratic political parties, 
established toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century, have been the very 
foundation of the Polish political life. 
They are, counting from the right: 

The National Democratic Party, repre- 
senting the interests of the conservative 
peasants and of the urban middle-class; 

The Christian Democratic Labor Party, 
representing a large percentage of the 
liberal Catholic vote in towns and vil- 
lages; 

The Peasant Populist or Agrarian 
Party, composed of a conservative and a 
radical wing, and representing at least a 
half of the rural vote, and 

The Polish Socialist Party, represent- 
ing the urban workers’ vote. 

The late Paderewski and General Si- 
korski were associated with the Christian 
Democratic Party, former Premier Mik- 
olajezyk was head of the Peasant Party, 
and the present Prime Minister in Lon- 
don Arciszewski is head of the Polish So- 
cialist Party. 

In spite of the fluctuations of Polish 
political life, the above mentioned four 
parties have dominated the political 
arena in Poland in all its freely held gen- 
eral and local elections. Not only the 
absolute majority of all the freely elected 
Polish Parliaments, but up to 80 percent 
of their members belonged to the four 
parties in question, and the remaining 
seats were occupied by representatives of 
the Jewish, Ukrainian, and German 
minorities, as well as of the small and 
transient political groups. Among these, 
and out of 444 seats in the Polish House 
of Representatives, the Communist 
Party, established in 1917, had between 
2 and 7 seats, representing between 1 
and 2 percent of the popular vote. The 
Communist deputies were elected only 
because the elections were held on the 
basis of proportional representation, 
which favored small political groupings. 
Should the elections have been held ac- 
cording to the principles of one member 
constituencies, as in the United States of 
America, no Communist would ever have 
been elected in Poland, because there 
never was a Communist majority in any 
single electoral area. 

Taken in its proper historical perspec- 
tive, there was in Poland a remarkable 
stability in the relative strength of the 
_ four main political parties, Exactly as 
in many other politically mature coun- 
tries, the political affiliations and sympa- 
thies of the population and especially of 
its urban part, as well as the result of 
the vote, could be correctly guessed in 
advance. Thus, the city of Warsaw, en- 
titled to 14 representatives, always elect- 
ed 2 or 3 Socialists, 2 or 3 Zionists, 4 to 
5 National Democrats, and invariably 1 
Communist. 

This clear picture of Polish political 
life has been blurred by the emergence 
during the thirties of a new and active 
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political group of the so-called Pilsud- 
skists, who during the ensuing elections 
obtained many votes to the detriment of 
all the historical parties. Between 1935 
and 1939 there was an attempt to intro- 
duce in Poland a mild form of authori- 
tarian government. In spite of this fact 
the political parties were not banned by 
the government and their organizations, 
their press, and their propaganda ma- 
chinery remained intact. In many local 
and municipal elections they obtained 
the majority of votes. Thus in 1939 the 
mayors of many towns in Poland, in- 
cluding Lodz, the second city of Poland, 
were,members of the Socialist Party. 

In September 1939 all the Poles, in- 
cluding all the political parties of the 
opposition, supported the government in 
its war effort and subsequent resistance 
against the Germans. There was one 
exception: the Communists were ordered 
by Moscow to applaud the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov agreement partitioning Poland 
between Germany and Russia. It is nec- 
essary to add that in 1936 the Polish 
Communist Party was disbanded by the 
Comintern as guilty of nationalist and 
Trotskyist tendencies and that practi- 
cally all the outstanding Polish Commu- 
nists in exile in Russia perished in the 
great Russian purge. The surviving 
Polish Communists were reorganized 
into a body which assumed the name 
of the Polish Workers’ Party. This hap- 
pened before the war, but the name of 
the Polish Communist Party never ap- 
peared again. The unpopularity of 
communism in Poland has gone so far 
that even now the activities of the Com- 
munist group have to be held under an 
assumed name. 

During the first German siege of War- 
saw in 1939 the only group which re- 
mained neutral in the fight was the 
small Communist group. While scores 
of thousands of Polish people fought and 
perished in an unequal struggle, the 
Warsaw Communists, exactly like those 
of France, Britain, and America, re- 
mained indifferent to the plight of their 
country. They also stayed outside the 
secret Polish resistance movement, which 
in 1940 assumed its final form of an 
underground organization. Since the 
Pilsudski movement collapsed in 1939, 
both the Polish Government in exile and 
its counterpart, the Secret State in Po- 
land, could only be created on the basis 
of the collaboration of the four main 
democratic parties which were certain 
of the support of the overwhelming 
inajority of the population. 

Only when Germany attacked Russia 
in June 1941, the Polish Communists, 
together with the other Communists the 
world over, suddenly became anti-Ger- 
man and patriotic. But instead of join- 
ing the existing national underground 
movement, Moscow had given them 
orders to organize partisan activities of 
their own. To make a long story short, 
it will be enough to say that while 5 
years ago the Communists could not 
dream of putting through in a free elec- 
tion in Poland even a few thousand votes, 
today, when Poland is occupied by the 
Red Army, they claim to possess an ex- 
clusive monopoly of representing the 
national will. Eight years ago, together 
with their Moscow sponsors, they de=- 
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plored the iniquities of the Versailles . 
Treaty and were determined to cede 
Danzig and Polish Silesia back to Ger- 
many, and before June 1941, they never 
protested against Hitler subjugating 
some 22,000,000 Poles, ; 

A year ago no one could seriously take 
into account the small and thoroughly 
opportunist Communist group in Poland. 
Today the same self-appointed group is 
successfully blocking the creation of the 
new Polish Government promised at 
Yalta by vetoing the names of all the 
Polish democratic leaders in Poland and 
abroad, submitted to them by the British 
and American members of the Moscow 
tripartite commission on Polish affairs. 

No one in Poland, and for that matter 
anywhere else, would say that the Polish 
Communists should be excluded from 
participating in the government of their 
country before a general election shows 
the trend of its political development. 
This is why the former Premier Miko- 
lajczyk, in a memorandum presented to 
the Big Powers on the occasion of his 
visit to Moscow in the summer of 1944, 
outlined the program of a united Polish 
Government on the basis of the equal 
collaboration of the five political parties, 
that is, of the four historical parties plus 
the Communists. This program is said 
to have been accepted in principle not 
only by President Roosevelt and Church- 
ill but by Marshal Stalin. The Yalta 
resolution on Poland does not contra- 
dict this idea and indeed indirectly sup- 
ports it. Yet 12 weeks after Yalta no 
progress has been made in the forma- 
tion of a new government, which in ad- 
vance has been christened that of na- 
tional unity. Why is it so? The obvious 
answer is that should that government 
in fact represent national unity, the 
Communists would be outnumbered and 
could not continue their policy of build- 
ing against the will of the population of 
.a brutally totalitarian system which they 
have already installed. That is why the 
present puppet group in Poland pre- 
tends that they are not Communists 
alone but that they represent a coalition 
of four political parties, and that every- 
one outside that coalition is a Fascist. 
That is why they attempted to falsify 
and misrepresent the real political trend 
of Poland. It is necessary to describe 
and to disclose this unscrupulous mą- 
neuver, 

The Lublin group pretends that it in- 
cludes the representatives of the Polish 
Socialist Party, of the Polish Peasant 
Party, and of a democratic party, not 
only Communists—disguised under the 
alias of the Polish Workers’ Party. While 
the so-called democratic group was 
created some months ago out of a few 
Communist intellectuals to introduce a 
semblance of a new apparently non- 
Communist Party, the so-called Social- 
ists and Peasant Party participation in 
the Lublin puppet regime is a direct 
fraud. In fact, some people, invariably 
unknown to the Polish general public, 
have accepted the task of creating new 
political groups which assume the old 
and honorable names of the two tradi- 
tional parties of the left, and have ac- 
cepted in their names the general poli- 
cies of the directly Moscow-sponsored 
Communist Party, A peculiar situation 
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was created in which some Communists 
speak as Communists while some other 
Communists speak as Socialists, agra- 
rians, or democrats. It is hardly neces- 
sary to mention that all the four political 
groups speak with one voice and that 
they may be considered as practically 
interchangeable. it is probable that, 
should necessity arise, some Communists 
will appear under the guise of Catholics, 
Nationalists, or any other denomination. 

Such falsification of the public mind 
is feasible if a country is occupied by a 
totalitarian army and controlled by a 
totalitarian police. Let me describe the 
technique of the political meeting in the 
present-day Poland. A meeting of citi- 
zens is convened by a Russian military 
commander. To those who come a draft 
of a resolution is read, together with a 
list of people proposed to be elected to 
one or another political or administra- 
tive body. Discussion is not admitted 
and those present are asked who is 
against the proposed texts. The mem- 
bers of the Soviet police, armed and gen- 
erally in their uniforms, are present at 
the meeting and scrutinize the people. 

To vote against the proposed resolu- 
tion means the risk of being arrested, 
deported to Russia, or even executed. 
To attempt to introduce new names to 
the proposed committee or council or 
whatever is proposed, means the same 
risk for the nominator and for the 
nominees. Very few people dare face it. 
In consequence, although there is no 
actual voting for the proposed resolu- 
tion, no one votes against it. The reso- 
lution is declared to have been unani- 
mously adopted and the next day is pub- 
lished in the Government-controlled 
press. Hundreds of such resolutions, all 
alike, create the illusion of an unprece- 
dented unanimity of the people, or if 
one prefers, of an unprecedented demo- 
cratic procedure. 

In exactly the same way the new Polish 
Socialist Party was created which 
promptly excommunicated all its life- 
long leaders and their policy and elected 
a new board composed of unknown peo- 
ple. The new board consists mainly of 
the members of an insignificant group 
which for years has been trying to bring 
about dissension in the ranks of the 
Socialist Party and was always hope- 
lessly outvoted and finally expelled. 
Osubka-Morawaski, the head of the 
Lublin group, was one of them. Being 
the head oi the Government, he was in 
need of a political group which he 
might claim to represent. Therefore he 
was appointed chairman of a bogus So- 
cialist Party and thus he is entitled to 
say that his Government is a coalition 
Government. In the meantime the real 
Socialists had no other choice but to 
go underground, exactly as they did dur- 
ing the 5 years of the German occupa- 
tion, 

A similar attempt has been made with 
the Peasant Agrarian Party. A so-called 
congress of this party, convened under 

. police control at Lublin, condemned all 
its leaders, including Mikolajczyk, as well 
as their policies and elected a new board 
composed of unknown people. We do 

-not know whether there were members of 
the congress who protested against this 
high-handed policy. If so; we may be 
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sure that they are safely eliminated from 
political life in Poland and cut of Poland 
itself. 

Such practices cannot be allowed in 
what we call “liberated” Europe. In fact 
they are, however, and the Communists 
had enough time to develop an infallible 
method to falsify the exterior outline of 
political life in any country. All they 
need is military occupation and police 
terror. 

To return once more to the main line 
of our reasoning, the present Lublin set- 
up claims to represent two out of the four 
Polish political parties. Should the ques- 
tion arise of a round table five-party con- 
ference, they would claim that they, and 
they alone, represent not only the Com- 
munists, but also the Socialists and the 
Agrarians. The two remaining political 
parties, the Catholics and the National 
Democrats, have not yet been reorgan- 
ized on a new sham basis. While the 
Russian press attacks the Vatican policy 
and the Pope, it would appear unseemly 
if Communists suddenly appeared to be 
faithful Catholics or, who knows, per- 
haps even Catholic priests. In case of 
necessity it can be done, however, since 
there have been already reports of Soviet 
police officers pretending to the Polish 
deportees in Russia that they were Cath- 
olic priests and even celebrating mass. 
As to the National Democrats, they have 
been condemned by the Lublin group as 
thoroughly Fascist minded. 

In Yalta the great Anglo-Saxon lead- 
ers accepted the Russian thesis of re- 
organizing the Lublin Provisional Gov- 
ernment on a broader democratic basis. 
If this is left to the interpretation of 
the Lublin group a democratic govern- 
ment could never in fact result. 

Hence it is necessary to scrap alto- 
gether the Lublin group and to build an 
entirely new Polish Government. If 
this is the policy of our administration, 
Iam forit. But Iam afraid that falsi- 
fication of the public mind in Poland can 
be continued also during the general 
election promised at Yalta. In fact, if 
complete lack of public control of polit- 
ical life in that country continues until 
the elections, and if all possible oppon- 
ents of the present regime are already 
on their way to Siberia, nothing will pre- 
vent the puppet government from offer- 
ing to the electorate a choice of candi- 
dates or lists of candidates which under 
various political aliases would represent 
the same group of Lublin Communists. 
However he voted, any ordinary citizen 
would always have to elect the same 
gang. The only thing he might do would 
be not to vote at all. But even this 
would be of no practical importance, as 
the local electoral board, composed of 
trusted nominees and not controlled by 
anyone from outside, would be at liberty 
to announce any amount of votes alleg- 
edly obtained by the candidates. The 
technique is well known. In the so- 
called elections of 1939 held in eastern 
Poland under the auspices of the Red 
Army, in some districts the figures given 
of alleged voters were in excess of the 
actual number of inhabitants. 

I might be accused of painting a som- 
ber and biased picture of events which 
have not yet occurred or may develop in 
some other way. To this my answer is 
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that since the Red armies entered the 
Polish territory some 18 months ago and 
since the Soviet sponsored group of so- 
called Polish patriots has been given the 
green light in the administration of the 
country, literally no proof can be given 
to affirm that the Poles have the freedom 
of choosing their own government. On 
the contrary, all news from that unfor- 
tunate country confirm the fact that it 
is a victim of undisguised violence. After 
5 years of German manhunting and 
murder, the Polish people are subjected 
to a revolutionary unheaval imported 
from abroad and imposed upon them 
against their will. National revolutions, 
including the Soviet one of 1917, are 
products of national will, and if they 
involve destruction of life and property 
they have at least the value of historical 
short-cuts. They open new vistas for 
the people in revolt. Imported revolu- 
tions, organized by foreign agents and 
by foreign police, mean only destruc- 
tion. They are politically and socially 
sterile. Their only value is to please 
their mighty sponsors. 

The following conditions are indis- 
pensable if honest elections are to take 
place: 

Tirst. Immediate release of all politi- 
cal prisoners and return of all deportees 
to Poland. 

-Second. Setting up in Poland of an in- 
terim administration free from Soviet 
military and police pressure and com- 
posed of political figures trusted by the 
Polish people who would give assurances 
against persecution for political views. 

Third. Permission for all Poles abroad, 
without distinction of political views, to 
return to take part freely in political life. 

Fourth. Complete freedom of press 
and of political organization and agita- 
tion in Poland. 

Fifth. A free hand for the U. N. R. R. A, 
working with representative Polish hu- 
manitarian organizations, to distribute 
relief in Poland without any element of 
political coercion or discrimination. 

Sixth. Free access to Poland for 
United Nations diplomats and corre- 
spondents and for representatives of Pol- 
ish cultural and fraternal organizations 
abroad, with the right to talk freely with 
Poles of all political views and report 
their observations without censorship, 

These are elementary demands of lib- 
erty and justice. Our Government 
should use all its influence to promote 
their realization. 

I am mindful of the sacrifices that 
Russia has made in this war. I am like- 
wise mindful of the sacrifices that Eng- 
land and the United States have made. 
For the first 2 years England had to stand 
the full shock of the Nazi fury. The 
next 2 years were Russia's, and she took 
terrific punishment and suffered tre- 
mendous losses. The last 2 years belong 
to us. Everyone must agree that if it 
had not been for the United States and 
our tremendous supplies of all kinds— 
on land and sea and air—and the total 
draft of all of the young men in our 
Nation into the armed forces of the coun- 
try, the story of this war may have had 
a different ending. The ones who will 
substantiate this statement the best are 
zRo beaten and defeated Nazis them- 
selves, 
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Poland likewise has made tremendous 
sacrifices and has suffered the most 
heavy casualties. According to a com- 
prehensive analysis of military and civil- 
ian casualties suffered by Poland since 
the outbreak of the war, compiled by 
the Polish Army headquarters in London, 
roughly 10,000,000 people, or more than 
28 percent of the country’s pre-war 
population of 35,000,000, have been killed, 
wounded, taken prisoner, deported, or 
sent to concentration camps. 

I think it best that no one quarrel with 
Poland on the subject of sufferings, de- 
struction, and sacrifices in property and 
human life. Certainly the world will not 
stand silently by and see her suffer more. 
It is tragic indeed that today on her 
great holiday that this noble Nation 
cannot celebrate her complete freedom. 

President Truman has firmly stated 
fundamental American doctrine in his 
address to the San Francisco Conference. 
He said: “Might does not make right.” 
“We must be good neighbors to have good 
neighbors.” “The special responsibility 
of the great states is to serve the peoples 
of the world and not to dominate them.” 

The Congress of the United States, the 
people of America, and the people all over 
the world know that these words are the 
foundation for a just and lasting peace. 

The people of the world have a great 
task before them in the reconstruction 
years ahead. Moscow knows that upon 
the United States will fall the heaviest 
burden. We know that it is our duty 
to aid and assist the people of Europe. 
We will not shirk our duty. We have a 
right to expect Moscow to cooperate with 
us on a basis of justice and equity and 
to live up to her agreements and 
obligations. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to my col- 
league the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. D'ALESANDRO] 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day is the one hundred and fifty-fourth 
anniversary of a great event in the his- 
tory of Poland—the adoption of the 
Polish Constitution. This historic docu- 
ment was adopted by the free-loving 
people of Poland on May 3, 1791—less 
than 3 years after the ratification of the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
first written democratic constitution to 
be adopted by a European nation. It 
resembles our own Constitution. It 
recognizes the fundamental principles of 
democracy. 

Polish patriots fought that our Con- 
stitution may come into existence, and 
it is only proper today that America 
fights that Poland be restored to its for- 
mer independence. We have millions of 
Poles in America as our fellow citizens, 
and they have added enormously to our 
strength and to our progress. 

Today Poland looks to the United 
States and to our allies with expectation 
and confidence still unshaken, with spirit 
still unconquered, proceeding in her 
work, in her strife, in her faithfulness 
for this common cause which one of our 
greatest Presidents, Franklin Roosevelt, 
defined in so simple, yet so powerful, 
words, and I quote: “That this war must 
make the world a better place to live in.” 

The Poles hope in this better future 
for a whole, free, and independent Po- 
land. It is the only worthy goal of this 
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great nation, which has behind it over 
1,000 years of old culture, so valuable to 
mankind. For an upright, patriotic Pole 
there cannot be any other orientation 
than the desire of a free and independent 
Poland. 

A free Poland will constitute a guar- 
anty of peace and will help to maintain 
the European equilibrium; a free and 
independent Polish Nation will render 
the world services still more valuable 
than those given in previous years and 
centuries. Willingly the Poles offer their 
lives for their freedom and for liberty 
of other peoples. 

Paying a huge toll to unchained 
demons of war, and at the same time to 
the gods of democracy and freedom, Po- 
land’s cities and villages were burned 
and destroyed, her innocent people 
robbed, ravaged, and murdered. Mil- 
lions of them were expropriated and 
forcibly transferred to distant foreign 
lands, her valiant defenders decimated 
and driven off from their own country 
by sheer violence and barbarous methods 
of warfare. It really was not war. It 
was terror and extermination. Yet, the 
Poles never gave up nor surrendered— 
in fact, they never gave up nor sur- 
rendered; not for one single day did they 
cease to fight, struggling against all 
enemies, all chances, all odds. The Gov- 
ernment of Poland had to leave the un- 
fortunate country, relinquishing the 
land and the people to underground au- 
thorities, to conduct affairs as well as 
possible, and to continue the strife un- 
relentingly. Since then, during years of 
privation, moral and physical torture, the 
Poles have never swerved from the path 
of honor and fidelity to the ideals of de- 
mocracy, liberty, and to the sublime goals 
of our allies, 

Out of the peace to come there must 
also be a better understanding of the 
problems of the Polish people. We in 
this country are going to help Poland 
economically and in every way we can. 
We want her to become a strong, inde- 
pendent, prosperous nation under a gov- 
ernment selected by the Polish people. 
We want to see a readjustment of the 
boundaries by agreement arrived at 
through the Council of Nations to be set 
up under the Dumbarton Oaks agree- 
ment. Once and for all Poland must be- 
come and remain a nation of Polish peo- 
ple not under any alien government. 

I know the results of the Yalta Con- 
ference are a great disappointment to 
you; and I, for one, share in the hove that 
the agreement is not final and will be 
amended at the conference being held at 
San Francisco. 

Yet, we must realize, just as our late 
President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, in 
his last speech before Congress expressed 
it, that the decision on Poland arrived at 
at the Yalta Conference was a compro- 
mise. I, for one, hope that it is a compro- 
mise that will not be lasting, and that by 
peaceful means within the structure for 
world peace set up by the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference we will be able to re- 
store by peaceable means after the war 
to Poland what is rightfully Poland’s 
place in Europe. I earnestly hope that 
there will be a readjustment of the boun- 
daries, so that Poland after the war will 
more nearly proximate Poland before the 
war, as the tragedies of the many par- 
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titions of Poland are black marks in the 
history of Europe. 

The Conference at San Francisco will 
mark the beginning of a new era and the 
people of the small nations, crushed as 
they have been by large aggressor na- 
tions surrounding them, will be able to 
survive and live in a peaceful world. We 
must decide whether the “four free- 
doms” mean what they say and apply to 
small nations. 

We, in the United States, who have 
been reared in the democratic tradition, 
believe that right still makes might, and 
that there must be a triumph of good 
over evil. 

There will be an opportunity for our 
representatives at this Conference to lay 
the framework within which the decisions 
made at Dumbarton Oaks and at Yalta 
can be so adjusted, that these small na- 
tions will be given a new birth of free- 
dom. We must not permit their suffer- 
ings to have been in vain; we must not 
allow their courage to go unrewarded; 
we must not permit others to crush them. 
But we must aid them to become strong, 
independent, prosperous nations in a 
world living in peace. I demand that 
our representatives at this Conference do 
everything in their power to aid these 
smaller nations in their quest for freedom 
and the right to live as free men. 

In this hour of hard decisions, it is 
our duty and obligation to give aid and 
support to a friendly nation to make cer- 
tain that Poland will rise again. 

To the Polish Nation, therefore, on this 
occasion, we send our salute, our praise, 
our faith and our prayers; to those who 
suffer, our sympathy; to those yet in arms 
all our trust and help; and the Poles, 
wherever they may be, have our solemn 
pledge of common fighting purposes, that 
her enemies shall gô down and that Po- 
land shall rise again. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks, 
and insert a letter that I received from 
the Polish Roman Catholic Union of 
America. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. k 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

APRIL 27, 1945. 
Hon. THOMAS D'ALESANDRO, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN D’ALESANDRO: We the 
members of circuit No. 140 of the Polish 
Roman Catholic Union, a membership of 
2,500 in Baltimore, appeal to you our Con- 
gressman, in the name of the “four freedoms” 
and the Atlantic Charter, in the name of 
our sons and of all men in the United States 
armed forces whose sacrifices should mean 
freedom for the whole world, not slavery for 
any part of it, to use your voice on behalf 
of our faithful ally, Poland, so grossly 
wronged by the decision of the Crimea 
Conference, 

Lours A. GRESON, 
State Vice President. 
Mrs. Mary WEBER, 
State Vice President. 
JOHN M. WEBER, 
President. 
Lovis Z. BONCZEK, 
Secretary. 
Prerer F. RYDZYNSKI, 
Secretary. 
Ferer P. SANKOWSKI, 
Treasurer, 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
as we take time out from other business 
to pay our respects to the Polish people, 
and we recall the fact that they once 
were a free country under a free con- 
stitution, it might be well for us to pic- 
ture the situation that existed when we 
were a few struggling colonies. It was 
ia the dark days when Washington was 
locking for assistance and help from 
whatever source he could get it that there 
came to these shores a young man by 
the name of Thaddeus Kosciusko. He 
was sent here at the direction of Benja- 
min Franklin with a letter of introduc- 
tion to Washington. Washington asked 
him what he wished to do. He said, “I 
wish to fight with your forces for liberty.” 
He made a remarkable record in this 
country. He made a profound impres- 
sion upon the people fighting for their 
freedom here. ; 

Jt is a significant fact that after the 
wat was over the Congress recognized 
his great ability, and they ceded certain 
lafids to him as part repayment. But 
what did this great champion of liberty 
do? He made his will, and he made 
Thomas Jefferson his executor. In that 
will he said, “Now that I am about to 
depart from this country, I bequeath and 
devise all of my property, of every name 
and kind in the United States, to my 
executor to be used to buy the freedom 
of the slaves and to create schools for 
their education so that they may be- 
come good citizens and good neighbors.” 

Later om he returned to fight for free- 
dom in his own country, and after he 
passed away, the Polish people, in their 


profound love and respect for this great’ 


patriot, decided to erect a monument to 


him, Almost every peasant and prince. 


in bleeding Poland went to all of the bat- 
tlefields where Kosciusko had fought, 
and brought in wheelbarrows, carts, and 
even in their slippers, the soil from those 
battlefields and poured it in one spot un- 
til they had raised a monument 150 feet 
high and 200 feet in diameter. When 
they dedicated this monument they 
planted on its summit two flags: One the 
American flag, and the other the Polish 
fiag on which was inscribed “Kosciusko, 
the friend of Washington.” 

Poland has always suffered and she has 
always fought for liberty. I remember 
in the last war how she fought and how 
she was crushed. To give one illustration, 
when they were practically starving, 
there was a great artist in that country 
who owned a large estate, and he asked 
of the German officials the privilege of 
coming to the United States and singing 
before audiences here that he might send 
money back to be used to feed his starv- 
ing people. 

The German officials said, “No, you re- 
main upon your estate.” 

Then the great singer, notified his 
neighbors and friends to come in from 
. far and near and take food from his 
granary that they might eat. They came 
day after day at sunrise. Finally, one 
morning they came and he had no food 
to offer. He stood on the little hillside 
and with the beautiful voice that God 
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had given him poured out all that he 
had left to give. Later he was found 
starved to death. That is the spirit of 
Poland. 

What did our allies do in this war? 
They asked Poland to fight by their side, 
and Poland took the first ghastly cruci- 
fixion from the armies, first from the 
Nazis and then from the Russians. The 
sons of Poland have been fighting in all 
the armies of the allies. They were 
promised a free Poland. Have they been 
betrayed and are we a partner to it, or 
are we going to rise up in our might and 
= justice under the Atlantic Char- 

r? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, it is rather sad and dis- 
appointing on this day as we commemo- 
rate the adoption of the famous Polish 
Constitution of the 3d of May, and as 
we gaze eagerly in the direction of the 
San Francisco Conference, where stands 
the vacant chair which should rightfully 
be filled by the representative of our gal- 
lant Polish ally. The inexplicable va- 
cancy will remain as a tragic and a his- 
torical paradox and the blame right- 
fully should fall upon those who, for 
selfish and imperialistic reasons, have 
stood in the way of seating an accredited 
Polish Jelegation. 

The issue insofar es the Big Three is 
concerned is one of righteousness, of a 
bona fide representation for our original 
and gallant ally,-Poland. We Ameri- 
cans, and our British allies, are invin- 
cible in our stand that spokesmen for 
the Polish people and their Government 
must be representative of that great na- 
tion. The attitude of the Russian Gov- 
ernment is un‘enable and impossible. 
The present Lublin government is Com- 
munist, it is not Polish, and it is not dem- 
ocratic any more than Russia is demo- 
cratic. The legitimate and the recog- 
nized Government of Poland in exile is, 
of course, comprised of Democrats, Lib- 
erals, and Conservatives. They are not 
necessarily anti-Russian because they 
are not communistic. They are merely 
pro-Polish and haye always been so. 

Under the Yalta Agreement it was spe- 
cifically understood, and our late and be- 
loved President Roosevelt, Poland’s 
greatest friend, assured the Congress and 
the world that the Polish Government 
would be representative of all of the 
Polish people and would include repre- 
sentatives of the Polish underground, of 
the Lublin government, and of certain 
Democratic members of the Government 
in exile, as well as other Democratic in- 
dividuals in and out cf Poland. 

Russia had solemnly agreed to that 
proposal at Yalta but until this day she 
has not fulfilled her promise to a trust- 
ing world and to her friend, the late 
lamented President Roosevelt. It is as 
heartening as it is commendable, Mr. 
Speaker, that President Harry S. Tru- 
man, having a full grasp and under- 
standing of the situation, has definitely 
served notice upon Russia, Mr. Stalin, 
Mr. Molotov, and upon the entire world, 
that he stands uncompromisingly for the 
fulfillment of the understanding entered 
into under the Yalta agreement. 
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In the meantime, I want to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that it would be better that the 
vacant chair, properly reserved for Pol- 
and, should remain unoccupied as an 
anecdote of man’s inhumanity to man 
and as a monument to the brutal mis- 
treatment of one ally toward another. 
The only thing involyed in the contro- 
versy between Russia and Poland is not 
hatred or unfriendliness of the Poles to- 
ward their imperialistic neighbor, but 
instead the uncompromising and indomi- 
table will of the Poles to remain free and 
independent in control of their own gov- 
ernment, a Christian nation, a demo- 
cratic nation, and, as always, a haven 
for the oppressed. The great bulk of the 
American people are heart and soul with 
the people of Poland on this great anni- 
versary of the adoption of the constitu- 
tion of the third of May. It is hoped 
that in the near future all differences be- 
tween the Allies will be dispelled and that 
a genuinely democratic government, 
comprising all elements shall be estab- 
lished in Warsaw. International under- 
standing and amity having been reestab- 
lished, it is hoped that that gallant, tired, 
and blood-stained Polish Army, which 
fought on every front from England and 
Narvik to France, Italy, and north Africa, 
on the sea and in the air, shall be wel- 
comed with open arms by the people of- 
Poland where they might live their lives 
in peace, happiness, and contentment. 

At San Francisco Mr. Molotov has 
asked repeatedly, Mr. Speaker, why it 
is that Argentina has been seated and 
Poland, who has done so much for the 
Allied cause, has been denied a seat at 
the Conference in San Francisco. No 
one is better qualified to answer that 
question than the men who raised the 
question—Mr. Molotov, Mr. Stalin, and 
the Russian Government. They can an- 
swer it because they have stood uncom- 
promisingly in the way of the seating of 
a legitimate representative of the Polish 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield such time as 
he may require to my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. GORSKI]. 

ANNIVERSARY GREZTINGS TO POLAND 


Mr. GORSKI. Mr. Speaker, all liberty 
and freedom-loving people join patriotic 
Poland today in celebrating their one 
hundred and fifty-fourth anniversay of 
the adoption of their constitution of 
May 3, 1791. 

For nearly 6 years their country was 
occupied by Germany. During that pe- 
riod of time the most vicious and in- 
human cruelties were inflicted upon the 
people of Poland by the aggressor. All 
of the Allied Nations rejoice in the 
knowledge that Poland now has been 
liberated from the Nazis. 

People throughout the civilized world 
have been shocked and amazed by re- 
cent revelations of the cruelty, brutality, 
and barbarian treatment which has been 
inflicted upon the unfortunate human 
beings who were sent to Germany con- 
centration camps as prisoners of war, or 
as slave laborers. While some of the 
atrocities have been disclosed, we do. not 
yet know how many millions of patriotic 
Poles and peoples of other nationalities 
have been executed by the Nazis, or what 
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horrible tortures and agonies they must 
have endured, before death finally ended 
their sufferings. 

The people of Poland were among the 
first to suffer from the cruelty and bru- 
tality, which was conceived in the bestial 
and distorted minds of the Nazis, who 
seemingly had no pity or mercy for the 
aged, the women, or the children, in their 
attempt to terrorize the victims of the 
conquered countries. 

Deep within the heart of all good peo- 
ple throughout the world is the fervent 
hope and prayer that each and every 
one of the perpetrators of these fiendish 
atrocities will be brought to justice and 
punished for these crimes. Let us hope 
that none of the guilty shall escape. 

Poland has bled and suffered in the 
defense of her lands and her freedom. 
Her history is rich in the gallantry and 
bravery of her people in their fight to 
preserve their country. The spirit of 
the Polish people is as strong and stead- 
fast today as ever before, in their de- 
termination to be a free and independent 
nation. 

The Poles have shown by the hard- 
ships they have endured during the oc- 
cupation of their country, how dearly 
they love freedom and liberty. They de- 
fied Hitler and his hordes of cruel ban- 
dits and gestapo agents when the Nazis 
were at the height of their military 
power, and through their great suffer- 
ings, their hardships and sacrifices, their 
devotion to liberty and independence, 
they have inspired freedom-loving peo- 
ple all over the world. 

Although their country was completely 
overrun by the aggressor, they carried on 
the fight for freedom and democracy. 
There were no collaborators among the 
Poles. They perfected the most efficient 
underground system and aided their al- 
lies by giving them valuable information 
and they never ceased in carrying on 
guerrilla warfare against the Nazis. 

When in the summer of 1939 Hitler 
made demands upon Poland, which if 
agreed to would have reduced Poland to 
a subservient State, the Polish Govern- 
ment refused his demands. Even though 
they knew it meant war and certain de- 
feat, they preferred to die fighting, rather 
than surrender their independence and 
sovereignty. 

The heroic acts of the Polish soldiers, 
sailors, and aviators, serving in all the 
European armies of the United Nations 
in this war are too well known to be 
repeated. Suffice it to say that they have 
been a part of every important campaign, 
and have by their valor and bravery, con- 
tributed immeasurably to the success of 
the Allied armies. 

We know the spirit of thé Polish sol- 
diers and we know they will fight side by 
side with their allies in their common 
cause, until our enemies are crushed, 
wherever these enemies may be. As this 
war in Europe draws to a close and the 
barbaric Nazis are on the verge of com- 
plete defeat, and with disaster facing 
their country, we gratefully acknowledge 
the share and contribution the brave sol- 
diers of Poland have made, not only to 
liberate their own nation, but to save 
the world from enslavement by a cruel 
and inhuman foe. 
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We salute the brave people of Poland 
on this anniversary. We know their 
tragic history, We know how hard they 
fought and how much they suffered to 
preserve and maintain their freedom and 
independence. 

We hope their complete liberation is 
at hand and that their people will soon 
enjoy the blessings of a free and inde- 
pendent Poland, for which they fought 
so hard and which they rightfully de- 
serve. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. BRADLEY]. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is signally fortunate that the 
anniversary of the signing of the Polish 
Constitution this year is coincident with 
the meeting being held at San Francisco. 

Everyone familiar with the history of 
Poland recalls the circumstances which 
brought this constitution into effect in 
1793, and they know what followed in a 
short time after that constitution was 
adopted. Poland was partioned for the 
third time by Russia, Germany, and Aus- 
tria, and then for decades that unhappy 
land felt the tyranny of those three 
powers. Following the First World War, 
due mainly to the efforts of Woodrow 
Wilson, Poland was again established as 
a nation. Without detracting in any 
way from the heroism of the soldiers of 
the Soviet Government, without in any 
way minimizing their contribution to the 
events which are teking place in Ger- 
many today, we must also remember that 
Poland in the hour of her need felt the 
weight of Russian aggression on her east- 
ern borders when Germany war attack- 
ing on the west. 

I hope that the Russian statesmen who 
are attending the Conference at San 
Francisco will read the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp tomorrow so that they may real- 
ize that in the Congress of the United 
States and in the minds of the American 
people ‘there is a deep interest in this 
question. It is foolish for the Russian 
propagandists to tell us that the people 
of Poland are behind the puppet gov- 
ernment which Russia installed in War- 
saw. We, who intimately know citizens 
of America of Polish birth and descent, 
know that they advocate no ideologies 
which have for their purpose the eradi- 
cation of religion and the support of a 
government which condones atheism in 
its place. We know that the people of 
Poland are loyal to their traditions. 
They wani the right to worship God in 
the manner that their consciences dic- 
tate and they do not wish a government 
thrust upon them which would destroy 
everything they hold dear. We in Amer- 
ica are behind them in their demands to 
install their own government, because 
those demands are in conformity with 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter. 
Thousands of American boys of Polish 
descent have given their lives for these 
principles. ; . 

I am happy that President Truman, at 
the outset of the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, refused to accede to the demands of 
Russia that the puppet, communistic 
government of Warsaw be recognized at 
the San Francisco Conference. I hope 
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our Government continues its attitude in 
this respect and that Commissar Molo- 
tov will carry the message back to Mos- 
cow that the American people give no 
aid and comfort to the program of Rus- 
sia to set up these communistic, puppet 
regimes in the liberated nations of 
Europe. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say at this point that I believe the ex- 
pressions in the House today will make 
some impression upon our Russian allies 
and give them to understand what is the 
feeling of the Members of Congress on 
this matter. 

I now yield such time as he may de- 
sire to my distinguished friend from 
New York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL]. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century there was a considerable 
influx of Polish immigrants into my dis- 
trict. They took their places there as fine 
American citizens. They proceeded to 
help build one of the greatest shoe cor- 
porations in the world. The brawn and 
strength and courage and integrity of 
thousands of Poles who came directly to 
the triple cities area labored to produce 
Endicott-Johnson shoes for the civilians 
of our country. Came the war, and they 
turned out shoes by the millions for the 
armed forces of this country and for our 
allies. 

So it is a special tribute that I wish to 
pay to these people of Polish origin in 
my own district and throughout Amer- 
ica. Along with the Anglo-Saxon, the 
Slav, the Italian, the Russian, and all 
those other segments of population from 
countries in Europe, they have came to 
the United States to make their homes 


_and to build up the industries which have 


made for victory and for progress in 
America. ; 

As long as the word “republic” con- 
tinues to be written and the concept of 
constitutional government endures 
throughout the world the name of Poland 
will remain heroic. Can our memories 
be so short as not to remember the mag- 
nificent defense of all Europe against the 
Nazi aggressors in 1939 when that coun- 
try of just a few millions stood up against 
the great German war machine as it 
rolled eastward in Germany’s program 
of world conquest. Can we forget that 
when many of the other nations of the 
world were either unprepared or unwill- 
ing to lock horns with the enemy, little 
Poland defended the freedom of the 
world by standing alone in the fight? 

No, Mr. Speaker, we must not forget. 
And so, as we pause on this day of May 
3, Polish Constitution Day, we must 
acknowledge the eternal devotion of Po- 
land as a great freedom loving nation, 
Throughout the world her name will live 
forever. I solemnly believe it is the duty 
of the peace conference in San Francisco 
and the other conferences which will be 
held thereafter to see that Poland occu- 
pies a place in the sun. It is their duty 
to see that her independence is main- . 
tained in the face of any world power. 
Her people must be assured throughout 
generations to come of that security 
which we expect in the brotherhood of 
nations; from now on Poland must par- 
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ticipate as a sovereign state in that per- 
manent peace for which we all pray. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
my distinguished colleague the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. WASIELEWSKI] 
10 minutes. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
for the fourth consecutive year, the 
House sets aside ‘ts business of the day to 
commemorate Poland's Constitution Day. 
Again we are all gathered here to pay 
homage to the early democracy of a gal- 
lant and constant ally. 

Poland was the first European country 
in modern times to adopt a written con- 
stitution. Democracy, however, was not 
foreign to Poland since her kings were 
elected over a period of 300 or 400 ycars 
before the adoption of the constitution. 
True, only the gentry participated in 
these elections, but nevertheless it repre- 
sented a more democratic form of gov- 
ernment than could be found anywhere 
else in Europe during that period of to- 
talitarian despotism. Today marks the 
fifth consecutive year this memorable 
day is observed while Poland is experi- 
encing her most difficult and trying days 
in history, a history that extends over 
more than 10 centuries. 

As the last outpost of the western 
world, Poland has been repeatedly called 


upor to protect and preserve Christian - 


civilization. In the early years of her 
history, she acted as a buffer against the 
frequent threats of the Tartars and other 
Asiatic nomads. During the seventeenth 
century, under the heroic leadership of 
Jan Sobieski, she prevented the Moham- 
medan invasion of Europe by putting to 
rout th Turkish armies that threatened 
the gates of Vienna. In the twentieth 
century when she was without any or- 
ganized army and attempting to reestab- 
lish herself as a national entity after 
150 years of slavery, Poland saved Europe 
from Bolshevism by decisively defeating 
a numerically superior Bolshevik Army 
at. Warsaw. Today she played a most 
important role in saving the world from 
nazism, being the first to resist Nazi ag- 
gression. At the beginning of World War 
No. 2, as a result of the Molotov-Ribben- 
trop treaty, Russia marched into Poland 
from the east while the Poles were en- 
- gaged in a life and death struggle with 
Nazi Germany. Since Poland had a 
nonagegression pact with Russia, thi: at- 
tack was wholly unexpected. However, 
Mr. Molotov then claimed that the Polish 
state had collapsed and therefore all 
treaties with Poland became void. Rus- 
sia refused to recognize the Polish Gov- 
ernment that at the moment was, and 
still is, intact. In fact the Polish Gov- 
ernment, when the attack on Poland was 
begun by Russia, was still on Polish soil 
and was compelled to leave Poland only 
to save the President of the Polish Re- 
public and the other members of the 
Government from arrest by the Soviet 
authorities. If the President and the 
other members had remained in Poland 
and were captured by the Russians that 
undoubtedly would have terminated the 
existence of a sovereign and independent 
Polish authority. 

Outside of Soviet Russia and the Axis 
Powers, the nations of the world never- 
theless recognized the unchanged exist- 
ence of the Polish state. Secretary of 
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Staté& Cordell Hull, made the following 
statement after the Soviet aggression, on 
the occasion of the notification by the 
Polish Ambassador in Washington re- 
garding the establishment of the Polish 
Government in France—published in the 
Bulletin of the State Department, 1940: 

Mere seizure of territory does not extin- 
guish the legal existence of a government, 
The United States, therefore, continues to 
regard the Government of Poland as in 
existence in accordance with the provisions 
of the Constitution of Poland. 


It is an interesting coincidence that, 
as at the beginning of World War No. 2, 
so now on the eve of the end of war in 
Europe, Soviet Russia and the Axis Pow~ 
ers are still the only countries in the 
world by which the legal and constitu- 
tional government of Poland is not 
recognized, 

Lasting peace requires mutual and 
sincere respect among peoples of the 
world, cooperation must exist among na- 
tions. Unless governments can inspire 
confidence by their action, cooperation 
and collaboration is well-nigh impos- 
sible. We have, for our part, whole- 
heartedly made available to Russia 
every assistance and know-how at our 
command. However, to date the Soviets 
have failed to reciprocate in kind or 
otherwise. Entrance to Russia, to her 
war fronts, to her war plants is still 
generally denied our experts. Coopera- 
tion cannot be a one-way street. 

The importance of Russia in the world 
of tomorrow is appreciated by all of 
us. I am interested, as is every Ameri- 
can, in having a full and complete un- 
derstanding and cooperation with this 
great nation. If we are to have a lasting 
peace, cooperation is necessary, but this 
cooperation must not be bargained for 
at the expense of our national honor, our 
treaty obligations, our democratic ideals, 
and our responsibility as a great nation. 

The firmness evidenced by our State 
Department and our Commander in 
Chief in the past several days with re- 
spect to the relations of Soviet Russia, 
Poland, and the Baltic and Balkan 
countries has been most reassuring and 
demonstrates that America intends to 
carry out her pledge to her sons and 
daughters in the armed forces to es- 
tablish a lasting peace after this war is 
won. Lasting peace can only be realized 
if it is established on justice and moral- 
ity in keeping with our long-established 
American democratic ideals. 

I am confident that our problem is not 
insurmountable, that the Russian peo- 
pie will realize that their stake in the 
future is as great as ours, and that we 
shall be able to reach a state of com- 
plete cooperation and understanding 
with the Russian Government. 

Let us pray that before the next Polish 
Constitution Day is celebrated we may 
have full accord with Russia as well as 
the other countries of the world; that 
Poland, under a legal and democratic 
constitutional government, may be well 
on the way to resuming her place as an 
important democracy; that a world or- 
ganization providing for civilized meth- 
ods of settling differences between peo- 
ples may be established and assure all 
men of good will a lasting peace. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished majority leader the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormacx] such time as he may desire, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to note that Speaker RAYBURN 
has designated the brilliant and distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Rapaut] to preside over the House dur- 
ing this period set aside to commemo- 
rate Poland Constitution Day. 

I am also pleased to note that the 
Member in charge of time, one of the 
outstanding Members of the House, is my 
valiant friend the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the United 
States, ever since the early days of our 
constitutional history, yes, preceding 
the actual days of our constitutional 
history and going into the days of the 
Revolution, have always had a strong 
feeling of respect and friendship for the 
people of Poland. That is based upon a 
close relationship and a close friendship 
that has existed for a number of genera- 
tions and because of the marked con- 
tributions made by brave sons of Poland 
= our success during the Revolutionary 

ar. 

We all remember the brave Pulaski 
and we all remember the brave Kos- 
siusko who, denied liberty in their own 
land, came to America to assist the peo- 
ple of the Thirteen Colonies in obtaining 
the independence which they sought and, 
as the result of which help give to us 
today the great country that we enjoy. 

We also have in mind that Poland 
adopted its written constitution only 4 
years after our country put into opera- 
tion the written Constitution which is 
our basic law. We therefore have å 
strong feeling of friendship that has ex- 
isted between the peoples of the two 
countries for countless generations; a 
friendship which has never been dimmed 
but, to the contrary, as the years have 
gone by, has been strengthened. 

We also have in mind that the brave 
people of Poland have always been a 
liberty-loving people. They are a people 
of intense religious feeling; a people 
whose faith has always been strong, 
noble, and uplifting, and as the result 
of the sound premises upon which their 
thinking was based, have always con- 
tributed to the progress of mankind in its 
painful journey onward. The same 
fundamentals that we believe in have 
been believed in for countless genera- 
tions by the brave people of Poland. The 
same ideals that we have in mind as a 
people, and as a Government, the people 
of Poland have entertained and sought 
during the periods that they have had 
their government in existence. 

Coming down to modern times, we 
find the great contribution of Poland in 
resisting the attempts of Hitler and his 
Nazi regime to conquer and enslave the 
modern world. 

Poland and its people were the first 
government and people to keep faith to 
the treaties they had made. Poland and 
its people were the first government and 
people to resist by actual combat in open 
warfare the efforts of Hitler and his 
gangsters to defeat and conquer the 
world, 
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Poland throughout the ages has always 
fought on the side of right. Hundreds of 
years ago the people of those days were 
indebted to the great liberty- and reli- 
gion-loving people of Poland for preserv- 
ing Christianity and modern civilization, 
The history of today also shows that we 
are indebted to the people of Poland and 
their brave government for having the 
courage to resist the tremendous military 
machine that Hitler and his cohorts in 
Nazi Germany had built and developed, 
with the intention, as Hitler openly 
stated in Mein Kampf, of establishing 
his totalitarian form of government for 
one thousand years; and in order to do 
that Hitler and his gangsters had to con- 
quer the entire world. So we have that 
historical background down through the 
centuries to the present time. 

Now that Hitler is defeated, the peo- 
ple of America, speaking through their 
duly-elected representatives in this body, 
are proud to proclaim to all the nations 
and all the peoples of the world the close 
friendship that exists between America 
and Poland, and the fact that the people 
of America are as unanimously agreed as 
they have ever been on any question that 
the rules of equity and justice at the 
peace table should be applied and ex- 
tended to the brave people and Govern- 
ment of Poland. 

As I see it, the best intercsts of future 
permanent world peace calls for the 
statesmen of the United Nations to give 
to Poland the territory that historically 
and rightfully belongs toit. The best in- 
terests of future permanent peace 
throughout the world call for the people 
of Poland being able to determine in 
their own way the government they want 
to have as theirs in the years to come. 

Poland historically has always fought 
on the side of justice. Poland through- 
out it entire history has always been a 
liberty- and a religion-loving people. It 
is the duty and responsibility of all gov- 
ernments in the consideration of perma- 
nent peace, and particularly in view of 
the contribution made by the sons of 
Poland to the progress of America to 
success during the Revolutionary War 
and of the sons and daughters of 
Poland, and their descendants during the 
progress of our country in the genera- 
tions that have succeeded, to utilize the 
powers of our Government to the fullest 
extent possible in seeing that justice and 
equity at the peace table are extended to 
the people and the’ Government of 
Poland. 

Poland with its great past, with its ups 
and downs that history has recorded, has 
never had the faith or the courage of its 
people dimmed. They have always pre- 
served with intensity the faith they be- 
lieved in and which they intensely loved. 
Poland, great in bygone generations; 
Poland, undergoing pain and suffering of 
the last 6 years, should be reestablished 
in the position it rightfully occupies as 
one of the powerful nations of the world. 
In that position Poland in the future will 
make its contribution always on the side 
of equity and justice, and always on the 
side of peace, to the progress of mankind 
toward the great objective that we seek 
of “Peace on earth to men of good will.” 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to my colleague the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr, CLASON]. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, in other 
years on May 3 I have had the pleasure 
and the privilege of speaking in praise of 
the Polish people and their great place 
in history. It is well that the Congress 
of the United States should today cele- 
brate the signing of the famous eight- 
eenth-century Polish Constitution. It 
brought democracy to Poland a century 
and a half ago. 

A document will shortly be signed at 
San Francisco which should bring to the 
people of Poland present-day freedom in 
the choosing of their form of govern- 
ment and participation in the determin- 
ing of their country’s boundaries in the 
coming post-war era. 

All Americans anxiously wish for our 
delegates to insist upon an agreement 
based upon the principles set forth in 
the Atlantic Charter as announced in 
Congress in the message of President 
Roosevelt in August 1941. The Polish 
people are our brave and loyal allies. 
May they have at our hands the treat- 
ment and the assistance they have every 
right.to expect. May Poland soon arise 
stronger and finer than ever before. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Razaut). The time of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to my friend the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Linx]. 
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Mr. LINK. Mr. Speaker, the 3d of May 
is Poland’s national holiday. It com- 
memorates the signing of the Polish Con- 
stitution of May 3, 1791. This is one of 
the world’s great documents of freedom, 
like the Magna Carta, the declaration 
of the rights of man, and the American 
Declaration of Independence. 

By this action, the Polish Nation 
showed its love for liberty and democ- 
racy and was far ahead of most of the 
nations of Europe. The love of freedom 
is very deeply set in the hearts of the 
Polish people. Throughout the cen- 
turies, history records her sons fighting 
and dying on freedom’s battlefields all 
over the world. 

This constitution of the 3d of May was 
a symbol of the ideals of democracy and 
liberty. It clearly defined the direction of 
cevelopment which Poland was taking, 
for, as Edmund Burke so truly remarked: 


It possesses a value of no mean importance 
to the progress of mankind. 


Like our own Constitution, it pro- 
claimed the division of authority in three 
separate branches—legislative, executive, 
and judicial. It accepted the principle 
of religious toleration. It extended the 
full protection of law to the peasants. 
Four years later, the constitution was 
spplemented by Kosciusko’s famous 
proclamation, Universal Polaniecki, giv- 
ing full civil rights to the peasants, whose 
freedom of movement previously had 
been restricted. 

This May 3 constitution was one of the 
first of its kind adopted in Europe. Al- 
though similar to ours, which grants to 
our citizens life, liberty, and the pursuit 
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of happiness, it was not exactly the same. 
However, our Constitution, which was 
adopted but a few years earlier, had cer- 
tain influences upon the Polish Constitu- 
tion. This fact is borne out in a letter 
written by Thaddeus Kosciusko to a 
faithful friend, in which he stated: 

The Americans, a far-distant people, col- 
onies of England, have declared their inde- 
pendence and published their manifesto to 
the whole world. It is a wonderful instru- 
ment, and will hereafter be the textbook for 
nations who mean to be free. This manifesto 
makes my love for my country glow and burn 
with a purer fire. 


Further evidence of this influence is 
borne out by the words of King Stanislaw 
August, who declared that the constitu- 
tion had been framed out of the English 
and American forms of government. 

David Humphrey, in a letter to Gen. 
Thaddeus Kosciusko, dated October 
1791, stated that George Washington, 
then President of the United States, de- 
clared: 

Poland, by the public papers, appears to 
have made large and unexpected strides to- 
ward liberty. 


The adoption of the 3d of May con- 
stitution is the result of the Polish peo- 
ple’s intense love of liberty and their full 
faith in their fellow man. 

Poland was the first that dared to op- 
pose the Axis Powers and was struck by 
the full might of the Nazi juggernaut. 
Not only were the Nazi savages not satis- 
fied with crushing her armies and de- 
stroying her cities and enslaving her 
people, but so intent were they on de- 
stroying Poland as a nation and the 
Polish people as a race, that they even 
established murder camps in which they 
systematically destroyed the people by 
starvation and gas chambers. 

Poland today is a very sad country—its 
young men either dead or driven out— 
its women and children weakened by the 
long years of suffering—her strength and 
virility at a very low ebb. Poland’s suf- 
ferings should not be for naught. 

As an American of Polish descent, it 
is my sincere hope and fervent prayer, 
that after this present struggle, in which 
all nations are involved, Poland will be 
the first nation in Europe to adopt a 
constitution patterned very closely after 
the Constitution of our own United 
States, and which has proven so far to 
be the most perfect anywhere on this 
earth, for it will bring to all the people 
of Poland, after these years of misery, a 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. Then Poland can again take 
an honored place in the family of free 
nations of the world. 

Poland, for the peace of the world, 
must be reestablished as a free and inde- 
pendent nation. She must again take 
her place amongst the liberty-loving na- 
tions of the world. This she cannot at- 
tain unless she has peace; a long and 
lasting peace, and this peace will not be 
a lasting peace unless it is guaranteed by 
the United States, by England, and by 
Russia. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BENDER]. 
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Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I have an 
office associate back in my home city 
who had a friend who was a clergyman. 
He was 96 years old. He was about to 
die. This clergyman said to his friend 
on his deathbed, “Many times during my 
life I have said things that I regretted, 
but never once have I regretted keeping 
my mouth shut.” 

I was relating this to another clergy- 
man of the same faith, and that clergy- 
man said, “I disagree with that point of 
view. Ifeel there were many times when 
I should have spoken out, and I have re- 
gretted remaining silent at that time.” 

This is one of those occasions. Year 
after year we appear here on this day to 
pay tribute to the great Polish people, 
and properly so. It is most fitting that 
we pause for a moment during our very 
busy congressional life to pay tribute to 
a great people, but we must not forget 
that in years past we, as a great world 
power, along with the other great world 
powers, have sacrificed principle for the 
sake of expediency. I refer especially 
to that memorable day back in Septem- 
ber 1938, when the great powers of the 
world sacrificed principle for the sake of 
expediency at the Munich Conference, 
when Czechoslovakia was dismembered, 
and the Sudetenland was ceded to the 
Nazis. That was the greatest betrayal 
since the betrayal of Jesus Christ. The 
world has paid dearly for that betrayal 
with the precious blood of millions of 
boys and girls. 

At this moment, at the meeting of the 

San Francisco Conference, when the 
rights of the smaller nations are debated 
we cannot afford to sacrifice principle 
for expediency. 
' It is proper and fitting and it is most 
timely at this hour that the Congress 
pause while this meeting is being held at 
San Francisco, and while the great pow- 
ers have the voice which they do have 
there, to express our desire that the rights 
of the small nations be not forgotten, 
lest we may ignite another great con- 
flagration a decade or two hence. 

I am proud to be here to say a word 
in behalf of the Polish people, as I would 
of any other small nation in Europe. I 
hope their rights will be respected and 
that justice will prevail. Truth and jus- 

» tice must prevail. a 
On this day I am reminded of a verse 
from The Battlefield, a poem by William 
Cullen Bryant: 
Truth crushed to earth shall rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers. 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. MURPHY]. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored and privileged in having the op- 
portunity to join in the celebration of 
the one hundred and fifty-fourth anni- 
versary of the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution on May 3, 1791. One year 
ago I was accorded the same privilege, 
to speak with Republicans and Demo- 
crats unanimously the sentiment of the 
House, speaking of Poland, the Polish 
people, their achievements, their suffer- 
ings, and their problems, 
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Back home tonight the people of my 
district will join in celebrating the 
adoption of the Polish Constitution and 
will speak of Poland and her problems, 
with Mr. John B. Kennedy, distinguished 
commentator, as the principal speaker. 

What a change has occurred since last 
year when we celebrated on May 3! Yes- 
terday 1,000,000 Germans surrendered in 
Italy; Berlin and Hamburg have sur- 
rendered; Mussolini, Hitler, and Goeb- 
bels are dead. 

But in the midst of this wonderful 
change for the better we must not forget 
that we are fighting for a principle. We 
may defeat the enemy, we may win the 
war, we may have a victory, but if it is 
not a victory of justice it is an empty and 
hollow one. It seems to me that the 
death of each American soldier is far 
more important in the pages of history 
than the death of any leader of the 
enemy. Let us here resolve that that 
American. soldier and all soldiers of the 
United Nations have not died in vain, 
that this victory will not be without jus- 
tice, that at San Francisco the principles 
of St. Francis will be followed and that 
the rights of small nations, not alone 
Poland, but all the small nations of the 
world, shall be respected and properly 
regarded under the terms of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to my distinguished colleague the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Gorpon] such 
time as he may require. 

Mr.GORDON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pleasure and pride that I take the stand 
to address this House on the one hun- 
dred and fifty-forth anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution of May 3. We 
Americans are pleased to avail ourselves 
of the privilege of freedom of speech af- 
forded by this country, to recall the fa- 
mous Folish Constitution by which Po- 
land was first to join the ranks of those 
nations struggling for European de- 
moeracy. 

The constitution of May 3 abolished 
restrictions upon the freedom of the in- 
dividual and gave the Polish Nation a 
democratic form of government. How- 
ever, due to the aggressiveness of its 
neighbors, this nation was allowed but a 
short time in which to enjoy the blessings 
of its democratic rule. The three 
powerful neighbors of Poland—Russia, 
Germany, and Austria—were dissatisfied 
with the reforms introduced in Poland by 
this constitution. They connived among 
themselves, and partitioning Poland, put 
an end to the freedom and democracy of 
the Polish Nation. It was not until much 
later, that thanks to the efforts of one 
of our Presidents, Woodrow Wilson, it 
regained its freedom and independence. 

A long time ago historians claimed, 
that the principal motive of Poland’s 
partitions was the fear of its neighboring 
and aggressive states, that the demo- 
cratic Polish Constitution was a poten- 
tial threat to their own autocratic rule. 
Historical Poland was destroyed because 
she recognized the rights and freedom of 
the individual—privileges that were de- 
nied the subjects of the neighboring 
powers. Historical Poland was crushed 
because she followed the course of hu- 
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manity’s progress, because she became 
the forerunner of a new era in the life of 
European nations—an era of democracy 
that reached full growth in Europe only 
after the revolution of 1848. 

It is impossible today to recall the con- 
stitution of May 3, without comparing 
the events of the eighteenth century 
with what is taking place in Europe now 
and what is now threatening the Polish 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, after years of unfor- 
tunate appeasement of Germany, during 
the dark days of September 1939, it was 
the Polish Nation which first. took up 
arms against the evil forces of violence 
and aggression. We are now in the sixth 
year of the European war. The events of 
war developed in such a way, that many 
of us subconsciously forget the part that 
Paland played in this war. We forget 
the ideals and the principles, which Po- 
land rose to defend, and which are being 
fought for today by almost the entire 
world. 

We forget that the chief slogan at the 
outbreak of war was the struggle for in- 
dividual freedom, the defense of the 
weaker against the stronger, the struggle 
for justice above evil. We are grateful 
to our President, Mr. Truman, for having 
stated in his inaugural address that we 
will faithfully guard the above principles. 
His assurance that “the responsibility 
of the great States is to serve and not 
dominate the peoples of the world” al- 
lows us to believe that our policy will not 
be deteriorated by the maneuverings of 
power politics. 

Let us think for a moment—did the 
situation of Poland at the close of the 
eighteenth century differ from that of the 
present? No, it did not. On the con- 
trary, there is a close comparison. His- 
torical Poland desired to assure freedom 
to the individual and in this she was op- 
posed by her powerful neighbors. Con- 
temporary Poland took up arms in de- 
fense of freedom and full sovereignty for 
smaller nations, And here again she met 
with the opposition of her neighbors in 
the west and in the east. Because the 
Polish Government in London refused to 
submit to the dictates of its eastern 
neighbor, it encountered tremendous dif- 
ficulties that distressed the whole Polish 
Nation. Because the Polish Government 
in London became the champion of lib- 
erty and sovereignty for all weaker na- 
tions of Europe, it became at once the 
subject of unfounded insults and false 
accusations. Despite the fact that the 
entire Polish Nation did not cease for a 
moment in fighting against violence and 
aggression, today its mighty eastern 
neighbor is trying to deprive it of the 
freedom for which that nation sacrificed 
so much blood and lost one-third of its 
population. 

Today, when at the San Francisco 
Conference plans are being drawn for 
the future peace of the world, it is neces- 
sary to define the views of the United 
States in regard to the Polish question. 
Today’s discussion in the Congress of the 
United States should reecho the opinions 
of the whole country and the entire 
American Nation. 

It is perfectly clear that this attitude 
of ours in respect to Poland should be 
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governed by those principles which 
guide the American Nation in its strug- 
gle for a better tomorrow. Those prin- 
ciples were most tangibly expressed by 
the late President Roosevelt in his ad- 
Gress to the Congress of the United 
States delivered on January 6, 1941. I 
quote: 

We were committed to full support of reso- 
lute peoples everywhere who were resisting 
aggression and were thereby keeping war 
away from our hemisphere; and we were 
committed to the proposition that principles 
of morality and considerations for our own 
security would never permit us to acquiesce 
in a peace dictated by aggressors and spon- 
sored by appeasers. 


2parture from these principles during 
the peace conference which is to settle 
world matters would create a great dan- 
ger to the future peace of the world. 
Whoever claims that we ought to com- 
promise in the above cited principles ex- 
pressed by President Roosevelt works 
egainst the interests of this country. 
For the betrayal of those principles it 
would, without any doubt, threaten the 
future with new corflicts and difficulties. 

Thus, today in recalling the historical 
attainments of the Polish Constitution of 
May 3, let me express the profound be- 
lief that the American Nation and its 
Government will never agree that Po- 
land, who was the first to fight, should 
be the first to be abandoned. 

Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Delaware [Mr. TRAYNOR]. 

Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, today, 
May 3, 1945, marks the one hundred and 
fifty-fourth anniversary of the adoption 
ef a democratic constitution by the peo- 
ple of Poland. 

It is only fitting and proper that we 
of America pay tribute to the people of 
Poland and to those citizens of the 
United States of Polish origin. 

The history of Poland isa history of a 
great people who have always fought for 
political and religious freedoms; a peo- 
ple who by their very nature are deeply 
religious and home loving. 

History records that many generations 
ago the great people of Poland saved 
Christianity from the pagan hordes that 
had overrun Europe. 

In the present conflict when Poland 
was brutally attacked, when her soil was 
desecrated by the invasion of the German 
armies, and her cities and towns were de- 
stroyed, and her farm lands laid waste, 
Poland fought on and alone. : 

Poland was fighting to stave off an 
enemy who was endeavoring to shackle 
her with the chains of slavery. 

Poland continued to fight in the face 
of inevitable defeat. It is because of 
justice and love for liberty that Poland 
shall continue to fight until the enemy 
is driven from her sacred soil. 

We know of the great contribution 
made by those of Polish origin to our 
own country, and of Pulaski and other 
great Poles of Revolutionary days. 

We of America sympathize with the 
people of Poland. The people of Amer- 
ica are determined to do everything in 
their power to bring about a victory 
which will mean the reestablishment of 
Poland, as an independent nation, with 
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the right of the people of Poland to shape 
and direct their own destiny; so that Po- 
land might once again take her rightful 
place among the nations of the world. 

We in America are proud of those 
Americans of Polish origin. We are 
proud of their contribution in the cause 
of democracy. They have given and are 
continuing to give their sons and daugh- 
ters in the fight for preservation of our 
institutions and our democratic way of 
life. 

The sons cf Poland have shed their 
life’s blood on the far-flung battlefields 
of the world, so that freedom shall once 
again reign throughout the world. 

The people of Poland, the people of 
America, and the people throughout the 
world are fighting so that the Atlantic 
Charter, with its “four freedoms” shall 
become a reality. It is my wish and 
prayer that the Government of Poland 
will be represented at the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco before the 
Conference adjourns. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to say a prayer for 
peace and justice, and the end of the war 
for Poland: 

Dear God, in a world that’s racked with war 

Let us think of the coming years 
When the cannon’s core has ceased its roar 

And the nations dry their tears. 

Keep thou our hearts unblemished, 

Give us strength to wait release; 
And let us live as men should live 

In a fight for the God of Peace. 


Heavenly Father, grant that we may last 
To build the world again; 

‘To know, when war is a thing of the past, 
A brotherhood of men. 

Bless thou the aged with Thy light; 
Protect our troubled youth, 

And let us fight as men should fight 
In a war for the God of truth. 


Thy will be done, if Thou decree 
That many shall die afield, 
But let us go face to the foe, 
Sustain us, lest we yield. 
Let no i cry they saw Poles and Americans 


y 
The battle's agony. 
And let us die as men should die 
In a fight for liberty. 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Rabavr] such time as he 
may require. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, today as 
we gather in this House to pay honor in 
this legislative body to the country of 
Poland and its people, I am reminded 
that we could not dwell upon the subject 
of music in its finer vein without think- 
ing of Poland. I am reminded that we 
could not go into the realm of art with 
its pictures on canvas of the homey 
scenes of peasant life or the farmland 
scenes with the cattle on the greens 
without thinking of Poland. I am re- 
minded of their great love of home and 
their frugality in order that they might 
attain their place in life. From humble 
beginnings they worked to build the stal- 
wars residences that we know they had. 
I cannot contemplate these attributes 
without thinking of Poland. 

I am reminded that politically they 
were devoted to our Nation when we were 
young and struggling, and that their 
leaders came to our assistance. They 
were leaders from Poland. 
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I am reminded of Poland when I see 
the steeples of the churches that dot the 
world. Their contribution to religion not 
only in the form of mortar and stone but 
in the sacrificed lives of their people 
stands at the forefront even in the world 
today. Poland has made many sacri- 
fices for the best of things in life, and 
those sacrifices are the cause of develop- 
ment of great character. 

Mr. Speaker, I compliment my col- 
league the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. DINGELL] on devoting the time and 
the effort he has, and I commend him 
on the selection of his friends here in 
the House to speak today on this the 
occasion of their anniversary. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of the time to my distin- 
guished friend the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Dr Lacy]. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, as we 
celebrate this anniversary of the na- 
tional aspirations of Poland, we cannot 
avoid making reference, as other speak- 
ers have done, to the great Conference 
taking place in San Francisco, the hope 
of all nations and all peoples for free- 
dom, independence, and lasting peace. 

America is fighting side by side with 
her allies in unbreakable solidarity, with 
the great Polish people, with the unyield- 
ing British, the resurgent French, the 
unsubdued Chinese, who have faced 
everything the Japanese could give and 
still fight on, the magnificently striking 
Red army, and with the courageous peo- 
ples of others of cur allies. 

At San Francisco America is deter- 
mined to turn our invincible coalition 
for waging war into an equally invincible 
organization for waging peace. 

We are as determined that Poland 
shall enjoy the blessings of freedom and 
security as we are that our own Na- 
tion and every other allied with us in 
this great struggle shall enjoy those 
blessings. As our greatest statesman, our 
late President, reported to this Congress, 
the discussions at Yalta reached a solu- 
tion of the Polish question in principle. 

And today, one of the finest tributes 
that could be paid to the aspirations of 
the Polish people and their descendants 
in other lands is to recall Mr. Roose- 
velts own language. He said: 

One outstanding example of joint ac- 
tion by the three major Allied Powers was 
the solution reached on Poland. The whole 
Polish question was a potential source of 
trouble in postwar Europe, and we came to 
the Conference determined to find a com- 
mon ground for its solution. We did. We 
know everybody does not agree with it— 
obviously. 

Our objective was to help create a strong, 
independent, and prosperous nation—that is 
the thing we must all remember—those words 
agreed to by Russia, by Britain, and by me: 
The objective of making Poland a strong, in- 
dependent, and prosperous nation with a gov- 
ernment ultimately to be selected by the 
Polish people themselves. 

To achieve this objective, it was necessary 
to provide for the formation of a new gov- 
ernment much more representative than had 
been possible while Poland was enslaved. 
There are, you know, two governments; one 


in London, one in Lublin, practically in 
Russia, 
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Accordingly, steps were taken at Yalta to 
reorganize the existing Provisional Govern- 
ment in Poland on a broader democratic 
basis, so as to include democratic leaders now 
in Poland and those abroad, This new, re- 
organized Government will be recognized by 
all of us as the temporary Government of 
Poland, Poland needs a temporary gov- 
ernment in the worst way—an interim gov- 
ernment is another way to put it. However, 
the new Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity will be pledged to holding a 
free election as soon as possible on the basis 
of universal suffrage and a secret ballot. 

Throughout history Poland has been the 
corridor through which attacks on Russia 
have been made. Twice in this generation 
Germany has struck at Russie through this 
corridor. To insure European security and 
world peace, a strong and independent Poland 
is necessary to prevent that from happening 
again 


The decisions with respect to the boun- 
daries of Poland were frankly a compromise. 
I did not agree with all of it by any means. 
But we did not go as far as Britain wanted 
in certain areas; we did not go as far as 
Russia wanted in certain areas, and we did 
not go as far as I wanted in certain areas. 
It was a compromise. 

While the decision is a compromise, it is 
one, however, under which the Poles will re- 
ceive compensation in territory in the north 
and west in exchange for what they lose by 
the Curzon line in the east. The limits of 
tne western border will be permanently fixed 
in the final peace conference. Roughly, this 
will include in the new, strong Poland quite 
a large slice of what is now called Germany. 
It was agreed also that the new Poland will 
have a large and long coast line and many 
new harbors; also that East Prussia—most 
of it—will go to Poland. A corner of it will 
go to Russia; also—what shall I call it—the 
anomaly of the Free State of Danzig—I think 
Danzig would be a lot better if it were Polish. 

It is well known that the people east of 
the Curzon line—this is an example of why 
it is a compromise—the people east of the 
Curzon line are predominantly White Rus- 
sians and Ukranians—a very great majority— 
not Polish, and the people west of that line 
are predominantly Polish, except in that part 
of East Prussia and eastern Germany which 
would go to the new Poland. As far back 
as 1919, representatives of the Allies agreed 
that the Curzon line represented a fair boun- 
dary between the two peoples. You must 
remember also that there was no Poland or 
had not been any Polish Government before 
1919 for a great many generations. 

I am convinced that this agreement on 
Poland, under the circumstances, is the most 
hopeful agreement possible for a free, in- 
dependent, and prosperous Polish state. 


Mr. Speaker, it is shocking to pick up 
the newspapers day after day and find 
certain powerful newspapers, reporting 
the discussions at San Francisco, using 
all their great influence to raise up the 
ghosts of anti-Soviet prejudice which the 
brilliant performance of the Red army 
and the various agreements reached be- 
tween the Big Three were thought to 
have laid to rest. 

It is of particular importance at this 
time, therefore, that a just observance 
of Poland's rights and future as a nation 
be not entangled with the wishes of those 
who have never given up their hope of 
plunging the present Allies into war with 
each other. 

Britain and America, as our late Presi- 
dent so clearly reported, are not affront- 
ing Russia by demanding the establish- 
ment of any government which would 
serve as a “corridor” through which an 
attack upon Russia might be made. 


America and Britain and Russia, on the 
contrary, have agreed, as President 
Roosevelt reported, that a strong and in- 
dependent Poland, so great a necessity 
for the Polish people, is the best guaran- 
ty of European and of world, as well as 
of Russian, security. z 

For precisely the reason that Poland’s 
freedom and welfare serves not only the 
Polish people, but the self-interest which 
every nation now feels in peace and ris- 
ing domestic and world prosperity, I can- 
not help believing that on this great 
Polish anniversary, and despite a re- 
maining area of disagreement among the 
Big Three, Poland’s prospects as a great 
and independent nation are brighter to- 
day than at any other time in her his- 
toric struggle. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks at this point in 
the Recor» on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of Mlinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with the other Members 
of Congress in greetings to the Polish 
people on the anniversary of their con- 
stitution. 

To the Poles we are all indebted, for 
theirs was the first nation to take a 
stand against the Nazi juggernaut. In 
all of the tragic and bloody business of 
the Jast years, no peoples surpassed the 
valor of the Poles in the fall of 1939. 
Since then the martyrdom of that un- 
happy land has been one of the cruelest 
in history. 

For Poland’s future I can think of no 
better wish than that desired by Mme. 
Marie Curie, perhaps the outstanding 
woman of the twentieth century and one 
of the leading scientists of all time. Her 
wish was for a free and democratic Po- 
land, cooperating in a great world or- 
ganization to keep the peace. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE POLISH CONSTITUTION 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, May 3, 
1945, marked the one hundred and fifty- 
fourth anniversary of the adoption of 
one of the immortal and imperishable 
documents of all history; it was on May 
3, 1781, that the Polish Constitution was 
signed, and thus became the first written 
democratic constitution to be adopted by 
a European nation, in that it recognized 
the fundamental and basic principle of 
democracy t “all power in civil society 
is derived from the will of the people.” 
The Polish Constitution expressed a 
guaranty of freedom of religion and pro- 
vided for a division of authority among 
the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of government, thus paralleling 
the Constitution of the United States, 
which had come into being less than 3 
years prior to the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution. 

Sorrowfully, -history records that no 
expression of a freedom-loving people has 
ever been subjected to more severe and 
cruel tests than has this great Polish 
document, which through a period of 153 
years of trial, frustration, and defeat still 
elows like a torch aflame in the long, 
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dark night of oppression and heart- 
breaking disappointment, ever a chal- 
lenge to its enemies, whose most vicious 
and demoniacal efforts have failed to ex- 
tinguish it, and always an inspiration to 
the brave and indomitable people of Po- 
land, who for generations have clung to 
it, ever hopeful of realizing its objectives 
and enjoying its blessings. 

The spirit of Polish freedom can 
neither be conquered not partitioned out 
of existence—over and over again have 
Poland’s enemies learned that unspeak- 
able suffering, crue] and horrible atroci- 
ties, or sustained and crushing defeat 
cannot break the brave and determined 
will of a freedom-loving people—Poland 
today, true to her great traditions, fights 
on toward freedom. 

Again in 1939 Poland made her choice 
on the side of freedom—while other na- 
tions submitted without resistance to the 
conquest of Hitler and the march of the 
Nazi hordes over Europe, no Quislings 
were found in Poland; instead her brave 
people chose to be the first to stand up 
and fight against the impact of the 
mechanized military Nazi machine—the 
first to engage it in battle, courageously 
sacrificing the blood of its people agaisst 
hopeless military odds but definitely 
placing the initial obstacle in the path 
of the Nazi iron military monster and 
thus forcing the altering of the ambi- 
tious cut and dried plans of Hitler and 
his gangsters for a territorial grab with- 
out resistance or sacrifice of German 
blood. 

Mr. Speaker, Poland has won her place 
at the peace table; if there is to be a 
just and lasting world peace the claims, 
objectives, and aspirations of Poland 
must be recognized. World peace plans 
must contain not only a guaranty of the 
freedom and integrity of Poland as an in- 
dependent nation but, because of her 
geographical position, a perpetual shield 
of active and effective protection against 
the future aggression of her rights or the 
invasion of her territory. F 

We as Americans, having achieved the 
blessings of independence, liberty, and 
freedom, thoroughly understand and ap- 
preciate the aims of Poland. As Ameri- 
cans we salute the Polish people. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
today is the anniversary of a great event 
in the history of the freedom-loving peo- 
ples of the earth. Today, Poles every- 
where and citizens of Polish origin here 
in America and in other countries cele- 
brate a great Polish national holiday— 
the one hundred and fifty-fourth anni- 
versary of the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution. 

On the 3d of May on previous years 
I have spoken of this important anni- 
versary and I count it a privilege to make 
this statement on this occasion in this 
fateful year of 1945. 

Coming as it did shortly after the 
adoption of our own Constitution, the 
Polish Constitution became one of the 
outstanding milestones in the growth of 
government by freemen on the Continent 
of Europe. 

Any discussion of Poland’s national 
holiday brings to mind the glorious 
moments of her history and the contribu- 
tions to liberty and to justice under law 
made by her national heroes, 
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There have been many of them to 
brighten the pages of history, but none 
shines with greater brilliance than the 
name of Thaddeus Kosciusko, Poland’s 
hero and patriot, and an officer in the 
American Army of the Revolution. 

Thaddeus Kosciusko came to America 
as soon as he heard of threatening war in 
the Colonies. He immediately sought 
cut General Washington and said he had 
come “to fight for liberty.” General 
Washington was so impressed by Kos- 
ciusko that he placed him on his own 
staff as an aide and from then on gave 
him assignments of ever-increasing im- 
portance. Washington commissioned 
Kosciusko as chief engineer and still 
later placed him in command of the forti- 
fications at West Point. 

In October of 1783 Kosciusko was 
raised to the rank of brigadier general 
on the recommendation of General 
Washington “for long, faithful, and hon- 
orable services in the American Army.” 

After we had won our freedom, Kos- 
ciusko returned to his native Poland. 
There he carried on his fight for liberty; 
carried it against those forces of aggres- 
sion that have plagued unhappy Poland 
and brought about five separate parti- 
tions of her soil. 

Following years in a Russian prison, 
Kosciusko was released and offered a 
high command in the Russian Army. 
This he politely refused, saying: 

I have never fought except in the cause of 
freedom, in America and in Poland, and I 
can never serve in any other cause. 


Kosciusko later paid a second visit to 
America but returned to the continent of 
Europe to spend his remaining years. 

Near Cracow, in his native Poland, an 
immense mound of earth was raised as a 
monument to this hero. This mound— 
$00 feet in diameter and 150 feet high— 
was carried in by volunteers from all the 
battiefields where Kosciusko had fought 
for the defense cf his native Poland. 
The story is told that wounded soldiers 
brought earth in their helmets, and 
women in their slippers, and pilgrims 
from afar brought earth from their 
homes in sacks—all in tribute to this 
great man. Over this mound was un- 
furled a banner with but these words: 
“Kosciusko, the friend of Washington.” 

We in America—yes, and freedom- 
loving people the world cver—owe a great 
debt to Thaddeus Kosciusko and to 
Poland. 

Poland was the first nation to feel the 
heel cf Nazi aggression in this war. 
Polish legions have fought on battle- 
fronts far from their native Poland since 
that. sad day of the Nazi invesicn in 
September 1939. 

Poland is a charter member of the 
United Nations, No nation has suffered 
more for the Allied cause or been more 
loyal to it. 

But what has been her reward? The 
Big Three have proposed the fifth par- 
tition of Polish soil. The promised 
Polish Government, representative of all 
the Polish people, has not been formed, 
and the crowning blow of all—the Polish 
people were denied a seat at the opening 
of the United Nation’s Conference on 


International Organization at San Fran- 
cisco. 
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Is this the reward to Poland because 
she was the first nation to stand firmly 
against German aggression? Is this a 
decent application of the principles of 
justice and of self-government enunci- 
ated in the Atlantic Charter and re- 
affirmed in the United Nations declara- 
tion of January 1, 1942? 

Decidedly not. If these high-sounding 
purposes and principles are to mean 
nothing to Poland, then they mean noth- 
ing to anybcdy else. 

The cause of Poland is a symbol cf 
the cause for which this war began—the 
right of small nations—the right to be 
free from aggression—the right of all 
peoples to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live—rights 
to the restoration of self-government to 
these who have been forcibly deprived of 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, we dare not desert these 
principles as we consider Poland’s part 
and Poland’s place in the post-war world. 
Yes, America and the freedom-loving 
peoples of the earth owe a mighty debt 
to Poland. 

When the history of the San Francisco 
Conference and of the coming peace 
negotiations is written, we hope and pray 
that it can be written that honor and 
justice have prevailed and that Poland 
has once again taken her rightful place 
among the free and sovereign nations of 
the world. 

We salute Poland and her people cn 
her constitution day. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege and pleasure to join with 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
O’Konsx1] and other colleagues in pay- 
ing a tribute to Poland and her people 
and Americans of Polish descent on this 
occasion. We celebrate the one hun- 
dred and sixty-fourth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Constitution of 
Poland. Polish people have always been 
believers in freedom and have always 
been found defending the rights of men 
and women to live their own lives in their 
own way. 

My first impressions of Poland came as 
a student in the grade schools in Indiana 
when the subject of American history 
Was under discussion. My memory is 
still clear ani vivid in those early im- 
pressions of Pulaski and Kosciusko and 
their valiant help to George Washington 
and the patriots of the American Revolu- 
tion. I have never had occasion to 
change my mind about these fine, out- 
standing people of Polish birth who 
helped make it possible for the colonists 
to win the American Revolutionary War 
and to establish a government of law 
and not of men. Consequently, I am 
very happy to pay this brief tribute of 
respect, gratitude, and honor to the Pol- 
ish people and to the American citizens 
of Polish descent. 

I do not here recount the tragic events 
of past year and the misfortune that has 
come to Poland and her people in con- 
nection with World War developments. 
You are all familiar with that record. 
Certainly our sympathy goes out to these 
unfortunate people at this time in their 
hour of need. 

At this time the nations of the world 
are meeting at San Francisco, Calif., for 
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the purpose of creating a new world 
agreement which shall insure not only 
future peace among the nations of the 
earth but justice and fair dealings on the 
part of larger nations in their relation- 
ships with smaller nations. Poland is 
one of those countries that is asking 
those nations represented at San Fran- 
cisco for decent and fair treatment in 
connection with the solution of world 
problems. Poland is entitled to that 
consideration. If we are going to talk 
about free peoples of the world, then the 
voice of America should be raised in be- 
half of Poland—against its partition and 
against its domination by any powerful 
nation. Poland has been a gallant and 
loyal ally, was the first to fight for the 
cause of freedom and democracy and 
against dictatorial aggression. There 
can be no just and lasting peace if the 
Polish question remains unsolved. It 
can and should be settled justly and hon- 
estly in accordance with the aims and 
principles which led America to enter 
World War No. 2. Poland is entitled to 
our sympathy, our help, and leadership 
in connection with these plans for a new 
world order. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, the 3d 
of May means to the Polish people what 
the Fourth of July means to us. Just 
154 years ago teday—May 3, 1791—the 
people of Poland adopted their charter, 
Based upon the principles of our own 
Constitution, the Polish Constitution can 
well take its place with all the other great 
documents of the world—the Magna 
Carta, Declaration of the Rights of Men, 
and the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Poland has suffered greatly 
during the years, but the people of that 
great country have never allowed the 
charter to die. Like us, they are a free- 
dom-loving people and have always been 
our ally. We have only to lock back in 
cur history to realize the debt we owe to 
the Polish sons who during our Revolu- 
tionary War came to this country to 
help General Washington. 

In this global war no nation has suf< 
fered more than Poland. As we com- 
memorate this anniversary of the adop< 
tion of the Polish Constitution, all lib- 
erty-loving people rejoice that the Nazis 
are so nearly crushed and that we stand 
at the dawn of complete victory. Po- 
land was first to resist the Nazi hordes 
in the fall of 1939. Gallantly did she 
fight against overwhelming odds.’ The 
Nazis are today crushed and beaten. Po- 
land, although devastated by the aggres- 
sor, will again become a free and inde- 
pendent nation. Poland will rise again 
to take its place in the family cf nations. 
We honor Poland today, and cn this one 
hundred and fifty-fourth anniversary of 
the adoption of the Polish Constitution 
we rejoice that the enemies of Poland 
are beaten and that this nation may look 
forward to a great and glorious future. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
pause today to pay well-deserved tribute 
to the constitution, the history, and the 
glorious contributions of Poland to hu- 
man liberty and free institutions, it is 
most fitting that we should reaffirm our 
faith in the aspirations of the Polish peo- 
ple for the restoration of their place 
among the free nations of the world, 
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On this day hallowed in the memory 
and minds of Polish patriots and all 
lovers of liberty everywhere because it 
marks the anniversary of the founding 
of the modern free Polish state, the Con- 
gress of the United States must not only 
extend its sympathy to the afilicted 
Polish people but should pledge our ac- 
tive support and assistance to the Polish 
cause so that with our help and with the 
help of the liberty-loving, peace-loving 
peoples of the world, Poland may soon 
be free and independent. Let us give 
reality and effect to the noble principles 
our gallant sons have been fighting for 
by insisting upon the right of every na- 
tion, large or small, strong or weak, to 
choose the political institutions under 
which they must live. Let us, as Amer- 
icans, never compromise the sacred cause 
of freedom because no lasting peace can 
éver be maintained on this earth until 
freedom is secured for all those who 
aspire to it and have fought, bled, and 
died to preserve it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this, the 
one hundred fifty-fourth anniversary 
of Polish Constitution Day, I am happy 
to join with my colleagues in paying 
tribute to the great people of Poland as 
pioneers among nations in their fight 
for freedom and self-government. 

Our great republic has much in com- 
mon with Poland, as the citizens of both 
countries have the same inherent desire 
for liberty and freedom. 

Our mutual friendship has expressed 
itself back through generations. Polish 
culture and intellectual advancement 
took root in the Continent of Europe at a 
time when it could take the leadership 
and inculcate to minds of other peoples, 
humanity, religion, and educational 
progress. The world is indebted to Po- 
land for the salvation of Christianity, 
for it was Sobieski and the gallant Poles 
who stopped the infidel hordes from over- 
running Europe and their attempts to 
destroy the Christian people. 

When our nation was young and fight- 
ing for its independence, we welcomed 
aid and assistance from the great num- 
ber of Polish soldiers who fought in the 
Revolutionary War. Outstanding among 
them was General Kosciusko and Gen- 
eral Pulaski who commanded units and 
fought side by side with Gen. George 
Washington. 

In our Civil War, World War No. 1 and 
World War No. 2; and in every crisis 
where our Government’s welfare was in- 
volved, Americans of Polish descent have 
been intensely loyal and patriotic. 

I shall not take up the time of the Con- 
gress by narrating here today the nu- 
merous instances of bravery displayed by 
the Polish people and their military he- 
roes during the present war. Briefly re- 
calling the valiant fight their men and 
women made when the Nazi panzer di- 
visions invaded their country in 1939— 
the record of Polish soldiers in Norway, 
Africa, France, Italy, and on every bat- 
tlefront where our allies were fighting, 
should suffice. 

Through Poland’s cooperation with the 
Allied Nations in this war, it has indeed 
made an outstanding contribution to- 
ward the destruction of tyranny and 
dictatorship throughout the world. 
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A sad commentary upon the present 
Conference at San Francisco is that the 
government of Poland is not occupying a 
chair with the other liberty-loving na- 
tions of the world. 

I know it is the earnest hope of the 
Members of Congress that when the final 
peace terms are written, Poland, along 
with the other smaller nations of Europe, 
can enjoy freedom, liberty, and inde- 
pendence through a government created 
and selected by the people of their 
country. 

The principles of the Atlantic Charter 
which was in reality a Magna Carta for 
all nations to adhere to after Allied vic- 
tory, should be followed by the nations 
of the world when they gather to write 
the final peace. When this is accom- 
plished and machinery among nations is 
set up to arbitrate international disputes, 
civilization will have made great strides 
for abolishing future wars and enjoy 
permanent peace. 

POLAND’S DAY 


Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, on the 
one hundred and fifty-fourth anni- 
versary of the enactment of Poland’s 
Constitution it is proper that the House 
of Representatives pay tribute to a heroic 
people. 

Until justice is done Poland, we should 
consider it an honor to share in the grief 
and sorrow of her people. After all, the 
great sacrifices Poland has made, her 
reward and fate now appear to be worse 
than any she has known in the past. I 
believe that justice will come to the aid 
of a great people, long an honored mem- 
ber of Christendom and culture through 
the ages. 

The people of America and Poland 
have been bound by ties of similar ideals 
and aspirations. So many men of the 
Polish race have given their lives to make 
America a land of freedom; thus, we 
are of the firm hope that their gallant 
nation will arise again and become a free 
and independent state, worthy of their 
great past. We should be resolved that 
Poland will live and take her place 
among the leading nations of the world. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania; Mr. 
Speaker, today we celebrate the anni- 
versary of Polish independence at a time 
when that hardy republic has just had 
lifted from her the heavy yoke of en- 
slavement and is once again buoyed by 
the hope of freedom. 

The Polish people have shown them- 
selves down through history to be vigor- 
ous, freedom-loving people, quick to de- 
fend their country. They have been rich 
in valiant leaders—Kosciusko will never 
be forgotten for his heroic patriotism; 
Count Pulaski, who commanded the 
Polish patriot forces before coming to 
America to enlist in another struggle for 
democracy in our own revolt against 
tyranny, and who died in battle for 
freedom. 

Again, in this war, the Poles have been 
in the thick of the fight, working against 
tremendous odds in the underground in 
Poland, joining the war in the Middle 
East under General Anders, fighting with 
the British in the ground and air forces. 
The Polish-Americans have figured in 
our armies in vast numbers and have won 
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for themselves our high praise and ad- 
miration. 

Poland’s heritage is freedom, and it is 
the deep hope of all of us that this is the 
last of her many struggles. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, this is May 
the third, but to all people of Polish ex- 
traction it has the same meaning as our 
Fourth of July. For 154 years ago Po- 
land decided that all power must derive 
from the will of the people. It is unique 
that Poland, so many thousands of miles 
away from America, should institute a 
democratic form of government at the 
very same time as America did. This 
fact alone establishes a spiritual kinship 
between Poland and America, which has 
existed ever since and which will be of 
mutual assistance to both nations as we 
face the problems ahead. 

To students of Polish history, however, 
this comes as ne surprise. As far back 
as the year 963, the Poles fought against 
the German invader, who, even then, 
was trying to steal other peoples’ lands. 
In 966 the Poles adopted Christianity, 
and since then have fought and bled and 
died for the right to their faith, not only 
for themselves but for the whole west- 
ern world. 

In 1241, under Duke Henry, the Pious, 
they saved Europe from the invading 
Tartar hordes. Again, in 1685, they went 
to the assistance of Vienna, which was 
besieged by the Turks. By this victory, 
one of the decisive battles of world his- 
tory, Poland protected Christianity from 
the ravages of the Mohammedan sword. 
Years later Poland signed a treaty of 
perpetual friendship. with Turkey, the 
only nation that never recognized the 
partition of Poland. At all diplomatic 
receptions Turkey kept an empty seat 
for the “temporarily absent” Polish Am- 
bassador. 

In the eighteenth century Poland en- 
tered her period of martyrdom. Three 
times she was divided up by selfish 
neighbors, and in the last partition of 
1795, Poland disappeared from the map 
of Europe. Thomas Jefferson called this 
a crime and Woodrow Wilson termed this 
“one of the great crimes of history.” 
Even the Peoples Commissars, meeting in 
the year 1919, at Moscow, described the 
partitions of Poland as “contemptible im- 
perialism.” 5 

For 123 years there was no Polish Na- 
tion but there was a Polish spirit which 
refused to die. Times and again they 
rose in arms against their oppressors. 
They fought the good fight for human 
liberty not only in their own native land 
but in every nation in the world when 
the people were trying to throw oft the 
shackles of slavery. In Belgium, Italy, 
Greece, Hungary, Latvia, the Argentine, 
Bolivia, and Peru, they fought side by 
side with men who passionately believed - 
in freedom, and their battle cry was not 
exclusively for race or nation, it was the 
rallying all-embracing call—‘“for our 
freedom and for yours.” 

As far back as the American Revolu- 
tion, the liberty-loving Poles knew that 
the only guarantee of freedom for any 
nation was in the freedom of all nations. 

Acting upon that conviction, Poles 
came to the aid of American pioneer. 
Two of her great sons have become a 
part of American tradition, and their 
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names are known and revered by every 
American. One was General Kosciusko 
who came to America—joined the Rev- 
olutionary Army as a volunteer and was 
conspicuous for his bravery in the bat- 
tles of Sartoga and Yellowsprings. 
George Washington thought so well of 
his service that, after the war was over, 
he appoinnted him Governor of West 
Point on the Hudson. 

The other was General Pulaski who 
gave his life for our American freedom 
at the battle of Savannah. 

Poles fought for freedom in the First 
World War and in 1920 when Red armies 
marched as far as the suburbs of War- 
saw, Polish armies singlehandedly de- 
feated them and again saved Western 
Europe—this time from international 
communism. Lord D’Abernon called 
this the eighteenth decisive battle of 
the world. The Treaty of Riga’ once 
wore restored Poland to the position of 
a free and independent nation. Offered 
even more territory by Lenin, Poland 
actuated by a high sense of fair play— 
refused, whereupon Lenin praised the 
Treaty of Riga as a voluntary and just 
agreement to stand for all time. 

Then began her astonishing rebirth as 
a nation, 1,700,000 buildings destroyed 
during the war had to be rebuilt; but the 
Poles, with pride in their resurrected 
nationhood, set to work with a will. In 
20 years, she brought 11,000,000 acres of 
new land under cultivation, 1,200 miles 
of new railroad track were laid. In 1918, 
Poland did not have one ship, but in 
1939 she had more than 890 merchant 
and passenger vessels traveling the sea 
lanes of the world. Ninety-one out of 
every 100 children attended school. The 
death rate was decreasing. Social se- 
curity and labor unionism went forward 
hand in hand. Reborn Poland was a 
happy and progressive nation, with no 
envy of her neighbors. 

But the scourge of nazi-ism was secret- 
ly preparing to ambush civilization. 
Once it had gathered its evil might, born 
of science without a soul, it turned upon 
its peaceful neighbor—without a word 
of warning it struck. The Poles were 
outnumbered 100 to 1. England and 
France, in accord with their pledge to 
Poland, declared war on the Nazi ag- 
gressors, but they had failed too long to 
assess the ruthless intentions of Hitler— 
and now were powerless to give Poland 
any real assistance. Poland fought alone 
against the swarms of planes and tanks 
which assaulted her. Her men and 
women fought bravely, hopelessly, and 
died—for all the world to see the armored 
beast unmasked. 

And then Russia, knowing that she 
too would soon be the victim of German 
lust for power, struck from the rear in 
order to put more territory between her- 
self and the Nazis. Caught between two 
powerful rivals, Poland was doomed. 
Warsaw—the heartbeat of Poland, was 
ravaged by German bombs. A shocked 
humanity saw what these madmen in 
modern dress meant by the new order. 
It was simply the tyrant breaking loose 
again—using plane throwers instead of 
whips and bombs instead of stones. 

Poland, the Nation died that we might 
see the evil menacing the world. Died 
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that America, being in a dream-world 
isolation, might awaken in time to protect 
herself, 

Warsaw became the symbol of man's 
resistance to tyranny. Men everywhere 
fought for time, time in which they might 
arm themselves against the Nazi menace, 

The Gestapo moved into Poland with 
their methodical tortures. They had 
conquered the Polish Nation, but they 
were not satisfied. They meant to mur- 
der the Polish spirit. For 5 years they 
have sought to crush the mind and soul 
of Poland, and have failed. 

But this is something which the Nazi 
mentality cannot understand. Someday, 
in the not too distant future, they will. 
For the lesson they will learn is, That 
he who lives by the sword shall die by the 
sword. That the spirit of man will not 
tolerate slavery, that the tools of science 
must be responsible to the religious and 
ethical ideals of humanity. 

Meanwhile, the Nazis occupy Poland. 
But in Poland they have been unable to 
win over converts to their creed. There 
are no traitors in Poland, no Haches, 
Quislings, or Lavals. 

There is, however, a Polish Govern- 
ment in London and its agents are ac- 
tive on both sides of the Vistula. There 
are no factions in Poland, which the Nazis 
can plan, one against the other. Poland 
is loyal and united in its resistance. And 
that resistance is the Polish underground. 


That underground runs secret schools 
and universities for Polish youths; it pub- 
lishes over 110 newspapers, some with as 
many as four editions a day. In spite of 
Himmier’s terror, these secret newspa- 
pers are read by 3,000,000 people, bring- 
ing them the truth, and informing them 
that judgment day for the Nazis is just 
around the corner. This effective un- 
derground has courts at which German 
criminals are brought to justice. In 1943, 
13 high German officials and over 1,000 
Gestapo agents were tried by these courts 
and executed by the underground. In the 
field of organized sabotage, over 2,000 
locomotives were damaged and over 10,- 
000 trucks eliminated. That is the fight 
going on in Poland today. And when 
the armies of liberation move into Po- 
land, the underground will give them in- 
valuable help by blowing up trains and 
bridges, blocking roads, destroying sup- 
plies, raiding Nazi columns and making 
conditions generally unhealthy for the 
self-styled supermen., 

One hundred thousand Polish soldiers 
fought in France. Most of these were 
evacuated to England. There they have 
been increased and trained for the day 
when Allied armies cross the channel to 
crack Hitler’s fortress. Others have 
fought in Norway and Africa. Some are 
fighting this minute in Russia and Italy. 
Polish pilots have shot down more than 
1,000 planes. The Polish Navy has sent 
a sizable number of U-boats to the bot- 
tom. And in this country, the 4,000,000 
people of Polish extraction have given 
generously of their sons and brothers to 
the armed services of the United States. 

The Nazi terror, in the insolent days 
of its power, murdered over 3,000,000 
Poles. Yet Poland fights on, its spirit 
unbroken. Its faith, in spite of this 
agony, now stands on the threshold of 
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vindication. The pillage of church and 
university, the horrors of the Nazi con- 
centration camps, and the memory of 
children who have been bled white to 
give their precious life fluid to wounded 
Nazi gangsters—these burning memories 
of loss and suffering and wrongs en- 
dured cannot be forgotten. They will 
give to Polish men and women every- 
where and to all of humankind as well— 
the inspiration to hit hard when the day 
of reckoning comes. 

The conscience of mankind owes much 
to the spirit of the Polish people. With 
this example, let us go forward through 
the costly days ahead, united in our 
determination to crush forever the germ 
of Nazi barbarism, and to create a new 
world in which such crimes can never be 
perpetrated again. 

To this end let us-here pledge our sup- 
port as Americans, to the cause of Polish 
independence, Tonight we celebrate its 
founding. Next year, may we gather to- 
gether to celebrate its rebirth and offer a 
toast to its long life. 

First the victory, and then the peace. 
And when the peace is established, Poland 
knows that she can count on the moral 
support of the United States to see that 
justice for Poland becomes a fact. 

As DE-day approaches—when Amer- 
ican and Polish troops, together with 
our allies, invade Europe, let us at home 
pray for their success. Let us try to 
match the efforts of our fighting men by 
working hard to give them the tools they 
need in order to win. But, greater than 
this, let us spiritually rededicate our- 
selves to the principles for which they 
fight and die. 

Let us remember that eternal vigilence 
is the price of liberty. That is the fight 
which you and -I who live must make— 
even unto the end of our days. 

Poland has never broken faith with her 
responsible Christian culture. She has 
never denied the tradition which gave to 
the world the music of Chopin and the 
healing arts of Mme. Curie. 

We want Poland in the community of 
nations, 

We need her spiritual dignity and 
courage. 

We must have her help as one of the 
guarantors of the freedom for which she, 
and we, shoulder to shoulder, now fight. 

As comrades in arms—let us be even 
greater comrades in the peace to come, 

Mr. STARKEY. Mr. Speaker, May 3, 
to Poles in Poland and the world over, is 
what July 4 is to Americans; to all Poles 
it carries all the connotations of liberty 
and patriotism felt by Americans when 
they see the Stars and Stripes flying on 
Independence Day. 

I want, therefore, on this May 3, 1945, 
to add my tribute here in the Congress 
of the United States, to Poland and the 
Poles on the one hundred and fifty- 
fourth anniversary of the adoption of 
their constitution, I want to express 
the thanks of the United States and its 
people for Poland’s contributions to the 
cause of freedom, and to the cultural 
life of the world. 

It is fitting that, on this day, late 
bulletins from the United Nations Con- 
ference in San Francisco report that 
the dispute on what we know as the 
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Poland question is believed broken and 
that the United Nations are moving 
toward an agreement: that may go far 
toward a just solution of this question. 

It is well for the Congress on this 
day, dedicated to patriotic observance 
by the Poles, also to dedicate itself to 
seeing that justice be done the Polish 
Nation in the coming peace. 

No nation, in the European war now 
in its final stages, has sacrificed more, 
on the basis of population, than Poland. 
It was the first to feel the ruthlessness 
of the Nazi war machine, but it resisted 
this brutal force until resistance was no 
longer possible, in a true display of 
typical Polish courage demonstrated 
through the centuries. ; 

The United States owes Poland a debt 
of gratitude it now has an opportunity 
to repay, through another great Pole— 
Gen, Casimir Pulaski—who gave his life 
for the cause of freedom when he was 
killed in the battle of Savannah, Ga., 
when fighting for the American Colonies 
near the close of the Revolutionary War. 

In repayment of this debt the United 
States can insist, in the framing of the 
peace, that the principles laid down in 
the Atlantic Charter be adhered to in 
establishing the Government and bound- 
aries of Poland, and that its Government 
be the free and unhampered choice of 
the Polish people. 

With that resolve, the United States 
can join wholeheartedly with Poland 
today, in the observance of this anni- 
versary of one of liberty’s greatest ad- 
vances in the annals of the world. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am happy to again join my colleagues 
in paying tribute to the people of Po- 
land on the one hundred and fifty- 
fourth anniversary of the adoption of 
` the Polish Constitution. It is well for 
the Congress of the United States to 
pause in its deliberations to recognize 
this anniversary and to express our ad- 
miration for these brave people. 

A year ago it was necessary for the 
Polish people to celebrate this holiday 
in secret places. Today they can hold 
their meetings in the open. We rejoice 
that they have been liberated and are 
now ready to begin the task of rebuild- 
ing their great country. 

It is unfortunate that the United 
States has not taken a more positive and 
definite attitude in regard to the future 
Government of Poland. Repeatedly 
during the past few years we have ex- 
pressed our amazement over the manner 
in which these people have endured per- 
secution, hardship, and starvation. They 
have probably suffered more than any 
other people in the present war. Cer- 
tainly we do not now want to desert 
them. 

Let us hope and pray that at the San 
Francisco Conference, which is now in 
session, that the Polish people will re- 
ceive the consideration to which they 
are entitled. I trust that our own dele- 
gates to that Conference will insist upon 
a free Poland and assure the Polish peo- 
ple that they will have the right to 
choose their own government. 

The war which is so rapidly coming 
to a successful termination was started 
over Poland. It would be a most tragic 
and deplorable situation for us to dis- 
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cover that after sacrificing millions of 
lives, and draining the resources of this 
country and our allies, it should now 
develop that these sacrifices were made 
to enable Russia to carve up Poland 
rather than Germany. 

On this anniversary which we cele- 
brate today with the Polish people, let 
us give them our solemn pledge that we 
will use our influence to see that Poland 
is not divided up as part of the spoils of 
war. Otherwise, the war will have been 
fought in vain, it is an empty victory that 
we are about to achieve, and the seeds 
for another war will be sowed. 

Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, wherever 
liberty-loving people are assembled any- 
where on the globe today they will pause 
and pay tribute to brave and long-suf- 
fering Poland on the anniversary of the 
adoption of her constitution which they 
felt at the time would forever guarantee 
that nation’s independence and happi- 
ness. That document was patterned in 
a large measure after our own Constitu- 
tion which had been ratified just a few 
years before. There are many striking 
similarities in the two Constitutions. 
The Polish Constitution, like ours, rec- 
ognized the principles of democracy and 
held that “all power in civil society is de- 
rived from the will of the people.” It 
guaranteed freedom of religion for which 
Poland has valiantly fought from that 
day until the present moment. Then 
too, it recognized the division of author- 
ity among the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches. 

A quarter of a century ago Poland’s 
freedom was restored through the ef- 
forts of a great American war President, 
the late Woodrow Wilson, who fought 
courageously for the self determination 
of small nations, of which Poland was 
one. Until the invasion of Poland by 
the Nazi armies she was one of the cen- 
ters of genuine democracy in Europe. 
She was the first nation to bare her 
breast to the ruthlessness of conquering 
hordes who opposed the philosophies of 
free government expounded by the 
United States and by Poland. A year ago 
today many Members of this House ex- 
pressed the fervent hope that on May 3, 
1945, peace might again prevail in the 
world and democratic Poland will be re- 
stored. Peace is nearing realization in 
Europe, but Poland’s democracy is still 
in grave danger. 

In San Francisco the nations of the 
world are meeting for the purpose of 
Mapping a permanent peace, but Poland 
is not represented. There are many who 
doubt whether it is possible for a global 
peace with Poland excluded. Demo- 
cratic Poland was the first victim of the 
onslaught of the invader and fought and 
bied and suffered for the principles which 
are so dear to Poland and to the United 
States. It was the hope of all that when 
the war was ended Poland would again 
enjoy the liberty and freedom as outlined 
in her constitution which was drafted 
more than a century and a half ago. 
Poland fought no nation, but merely de- 
fended her own territory, yet her fate in 
the society of nations is uncertain and 
gloomy. All Poland asks today is the 
right of self determination, which was 
made possible for her by the late Wood- 
row Wilson, The American friends of 
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her position among the family of re- 
publics. It is not the desire of the 


. American people to tell Poland, or any 


other nation, how it should be governed 
but they feel now that the world is being 
made over Poland should be given a 
plebiscite at which the people of Poland 
may determine what type of government 
they want to live under. That seems like 
a very simple solution to a perplexing 
problem of today. All that Poland asks 
is that the United Nations Conference, 
before adjournment, shall take cog- 
nizance of her unhappy state and permit 
the people of Poland to hold their own 
election and by a majority vote deter- 
mine what sort of government will pre- 
vail in that land which had been the 
citadel of democracy and freedom for 
centuries. 

To sum up the matter briefly, this dis- 
tressed little nation asks no more terri- 
tory, no more liberty, and no more 
privileges than those that were hers 
when Hitler met his first resistance in 
his mad campaign to conquer the world 
nearly 6 yearsago. History has recorded 
that great wars have ofttimes grown out 
of oppression to little nations. The res- 
toration of Poland to her position before 
World War No. 2, in the opinion of many 
persons, may be an aid to long and en- 
during peace for which the whole world is 
praying today. 

Mr. SABATH. I gladly join many 
other Members today in expressing the 
very earnest hope on this anniversary of 
the adoption of the Polish Constitution 
of 1771 that Poland in the very near fu- 
ture may be able again to celebrate the 
adoption of her democratic constitution 
in tranquillity and freedom, for which 
she has fought so long and hard on 
many battlefields over many, many years. 

Without desiring to be vain, I cannot 
refrain from referring again to the pleas- 
ure and satisfaction that was mine at 
the close of World War No, 1 when I was 
able to contribute in at least a small 
measure to the creation and vitalizing of 
a Polish republic. It was, further, my 
pleasure, up to September 1939, to wit- 
ness the progress of the great Polish 
people in their onward march as a van- 
guard toward even greater success and 
progress in commerce and government. 
The progress of Poland, governmentally 
and otherwise, between 1920 and 1939 is 
a worthy model for emulation by all lib- 
erty-loving, peaceful nations; and no- 
body regretted more than I to see that 
great country overrun, after she braved 
continuous threats and intimidation, by 
the Nazi hordes. Under the rough heel, 
despotism, the indescribable tyranny, 
and butchery of Hitler, she held her head 
high while a sympathetic world prayed 
for and applauded her adamant stand. 
I was pained beyond measure and ex- 
pression to learn of the hundreds and 
millions of Poles—men, women, and 
children—killed, starved, crippled, and 
maimed. Our hearts went out to them 
spontaneously. The sympathy of the 
civilized world was and is with Poland, 
Therefore, I have in my humble way co- 
operated in every conceivable way with 
my own Government to give such aid 
and comfort to the Allied Nations for 
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the purpose of extirpating the barbarous 
blight of the fiendish Nazis. 

I have prayerfully and continuously 
looked to the relief of Poland by being rid 
of the German savages and by her being 
properly housed, clothed, and fed. That 
being accomplished, I am confident that 
Poland again will attain her former 
standing in freedom and independence, 
taking high place in the sisterhood of na- 
tions, be one of the progressive, liberal, 
free democracies, and that its people will 
by a zealous devotion of their proved 
qualities of leadership, religion, and in- 
telligence continue to maintain this high 
stature. 

All civilized nations will, I am sure, 
recognize the right and justice of the 
Polish people to establish a government 
of their own choosing, and be patient 
with them in evolving, after so severe, 
unmerited trials, the proper kind of gov- 
ernment. 

I am hopeful that within a short time 
all misunderstanding between Polish 
factions and their neighbor countries 
will have dissolved, and that Poland’s 
heartfelt aspiration to cultivate friendly 
relations with all justice-loving peoples 
and work out her proper destiny may be 
well on the road to realization. 

No individual or nation can at once 
acquire or reach all its aims. It is a pain- 
ful evolution. Legislation and economic 
development must be attained as we in 
the United States have attained them, 
namely, by persistent, intelligent efforts, 
and compromise, when many thought 
it impossible; but sane judgment pre- 
vailed, which I hope will prevail in this 
instance. 

Therefore, it is my fervent hope that 
negotiations will secure for the Polish 
people justice, an opportunity to govern 
themsélves without any interference by 
any other nation, and that all the na- 
tions of Europe will emulate America’s 
good-neighbor policy. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, on the 
3d of May 1791, the Kingdom of Poland 
already reduced by the tripartite parti- 
tions, unanimously adopted a new con- 
stitution which provided for liberty and 
equal rights for all men. What other 
nations and people did with bloodshed, 
Poland with her long tradition of toler- 
ance, accomplished by peaceful means. 

In these critical times, when not only 
Poland, but the whole world is fighting 
against the dark forces of oppression 
and totalitarism, it is fitting that this 
date be commemorated by us in the 
United States. 


The Poles, always ready to support the 


democratic cause, were again the first - 


to stand against the enemy of freedom. 
Again they followed their motto, “For 
your freedom and for ours.” 

We here in America as admirers of 
freedom and unselfisheness should feel 
an obligation to these people. of Poland 
and other small nations, who by their 
spirit of independence have opposed the 
forces of oppression and intolerance. 

Iam happy to join with my colleagues 
here in the House of Representatives to- 
day in paying my sentiments of respect 
and admiration to these great people. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, today, 
May 3, is Poland’s national holiday. On 
that day in 1791, the people of Poland 
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unanimously adopted a constitution 
which provided liberty and equal rights 
for all men, and whose lasting influence 
has been tremendous. This constitution 
was achieved after years of persecution of 
the Polish peoples—of Poland having 
been partitioned time and again—but 
through these years of bloodshed, tor- 
ment, and torture, Poland’s culture and 
progress remained, and her people’s love 
of liberty and democracy increased. She 
was ahead of her times and thus suffered 
at the hands of other nations whose 
rulers feared the influence of the Poles’ 
independence upon their own subjects. 

We weil remember in the history of our 
fight for freedom the names of Pulaski 
and Kosciusko, two Folish patriots who 
did so much for our country’s cause in 
the darkest days of the Revolution. Both 
of these gallant officers were of immeas- 
urable value to the Colonial armies in 
whipping raw material into finished sol- 
diers. By their own spirit of self-sacri- 
fice and devotion to the cause of liberty, 
they were a source of inspiration not only 
to our troops, but also to the cause for 
which they fought. 

As we all know, Poland was the first 
to fight in the present world conflagra- 
tion, the first to make stern opposition to 
the Nazis, and the first martyrs for lib- 
erty who died to delay the Hitler hordes 
from engulfing Europe. Her spirit of 
resistance and hope through the past bit- 
ter years still burns brightly toward the 
time when Poland will once more be a 
free and independent nation, and with 
a government of her won choice. 

On this, the ore hundred and fifty- 
fourth anniversary of her constitution, 
our Nation’s sympathy goes out to the 
courageous people of Poland, and I ex- 
press here the hope that Poland and the 
Polish people may soon once more en- 
joy the freedom and liberty for which 
they have endured so much. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, once 
more we celebrate Polish Constitution 
Day. Once more Poland, after having 
emblazoned on her escutcheon a glorious 
stand and fight for freedom not only for 
herself but for civilization, becomes the 
victim of those for whom she offered to 
sacrifice herself if necessary. 

When in 1939 the German hordes ran 
amuck in Europe the Polish people bared 
their breasts and withstood as long as 
humanly possible the first onslaught and 
shock of that avalanche of hate and 
murder. Even while prostrated by 
overwhelming numbers she continued 
resistance, 

Once more as in the past after short- 
lived freedom and independence she is 
being partitioned and enslaved by her 
powerful neighbors. 

Centuries ago and for centuries she 
fought her glorious and traditional 
struggle for freedom and free institu- 
tions, rewarded in 1793 by the constitu- 
tion we celebrate today, only to lose it 
in a few years to her greedy neighbors, 
who despoiled but could not destroy her 
or quench the fires of liberty burning in 
their souls. 

At the end of the First World War 
Poland’s age-old struggle was again re- 
warded with freedom and independence 
and she assumed an honored place in the 
family of nations, 
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But again her independence has been 
short-lived. Again she is threatened 
with partition and oblivion by her neigh- 
bors, after untold and indescribable suf- 
ferings and sacrifices for those who now 
threaten to devour her. 

A kindred and sympathetic spirit, 
strengthened by the immeasurable con- 
tributions of the Polish people to this 
country has welded a common tie be- 
tween the two peoples. The immeasur- 
able contribution of her children in and 
as citizens of our great Nation have 
strengthened that tie with sympathetic 
understanding. ; 

From this sympathetic tie and under- 
standing springs the prayer and will of 
all Americans, that ere long Poland will 
again assume her rightful place in the 
family of nations with a government of 
her own choosing. May God help us all 
in making this a reality. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, May 3, 
to the Poles is a cherished and important 
date, and rightly so, for on this day, 154 
years ago the freedom-loving people of 
Poland set up a new constitution. This 
constitution embraced every point that a 
modern democracy would set up in order 
that its people be free and happy. 

‘We find today, the Poles on all the war 
fronts, for wherever liberty and justice 
are at stake, the sons of Poland have 
never failed to rally. 

We are familiar with the contributions 
of the Polish sons and daughters to the 
world’s culture and civilization. How- 
ever, we cannot overlook such well 
known names as Mikolaj Kopernik, 
Marie-Curie Sklodowska in the world of 
science, Fryderyk Chopin, Ignace Pad- 
erewski and Josef Hoffman in music, 
while in literature we find Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz, Julius Slowacki and Josef Con- 
rad. : 

We feel proud of the millions of up- 
standing citizens of Polish descent that 
makeup our democracy. They have 
helped by the sweat of their brow to 
make our country what it is today. 

As we join in this tribute to Poland 
on the anniversary of the Polish Consti- 
tution, those of us who know and appre- 
ciate the intelligence, the fortitude, and 
the idealism of the Polish people have 
complete faith that Poland will again 
be free. 

May God grant it soon! 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the one hundred and fifty-fourth 
anniversary of the basic fundamentals of 
government of a great people—the Polish 
people. Millions of Poles came to this 
country in the last 60 years. It has been 
proven in our melting pot of the different 
peoples from the different parts of the 
world that the Poles have blended into a 
type of full-orbed, rounded-out, patriotic 
Americans, They are strong in their re- 
ligious beliefs, strong for education, 
strong for our way of life here in the 
United States. 

In my congressional district there are 
tens of thousands of Polish people. They 
have been there two, three, four genera- 
tions. They are among our very best citi- 
zens. They are strong for owning their 
own homes. They desire to see all their 
children graduate at least from high 
school. They are good businessmen, 
good professional men, and good com- 
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munity builders. This war proves with- 
out a doubt that they are good nation 
builders as well. 

Thousands of Polish boys from my dis- 
trict are in uniform on the battlefields of 
this global war. Most of them volun- 
teered. We have observed right here in 
Congress that our colleagues of Polish 
descent are not only patriotic but that 
they are capable lawmakers and states- 
men. 

I have considered it a privilege to serve 
my constituents, and no group has given 
me more loyal support than the Polish 
group back in my district. In turn, I have 
made every effort to serve them to the 
best of my ability and, of course, will 
continue to do so. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, we 
await, somewhat impatiently, the official 
announcement that the war in Europe 
is at an end. We have been expecting 
that announcement for the past several 
days, and all the signs we have point to 
the fact that complete victory is ours. 

It seems somewhat like poetic justice 
that we should be experiencing this 
feverish impatience for the announce- 
ment of victory on a day when we com- 
memorate the anniversary of the con- 

* stitution of Poland. 

We have had so much of war—that its 
outbreak seems to have occurred some 
time in the far distant past. But, ac- 
tually, it was but a few short years ago 
that Britain and France took up arms 
against Hitler because of an act of war. 
That act of war was the invasion of 
Poland. 

It is easy for us here to recall the great 
protestations of love for brave little 
Pofand which echoed and reechoed 
throughout the world on that melan- 
choly day. 

Many attempts had been made to pre- 
vent war. Much had been done to ap- 
pease the despot bent only on aggres- 
sion. There were some who listened to 
his protestations of a desire for peace. 
But when Poland was invaded then 
everyone admitted the tyrant to be what 
he was—a power-hungry plunderer who 
sought the reduction of Poland as a state, 
the slaughter of Polish people as a na- 
tion, because in Poland there existed a 
monument to free people. Poland was a 
nation of people who believed in God— 
who respected truth and justice—and 
for this Poland was attacked and the 
world was plunged into war. 

Many, many homes have been sad- 
dened. Many, many lives have been lost. 
Millions upon millions of dollars have 
been expended; the youth and the treas- 
ure of many nations have been poured 
out in the winning of the victory that 
is almost here. 

This war has been fought in order that 
there might be a new interpretation of 
international justice. We are deter- 
mined that all the people of the world 
have a right to live in harmony with 
their neighbors, secure in the enjoyment 
of their God-given rights to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

Bringing that great purpose nearer to 
reality we are privileged to witness in 
San Francisco the meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of all the United Nations, for- 
mulating a permanent association of na- 
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tions, whose purpose it will be to main- 
tain and protect those rights. 

There have already been some dis- 
agreements in this meeting, and we can 
honestly take heart because of those dis- 
agreements. They serve not to dis- 
courage us but to fortify our hope that 
from this Conference of the United Na- 
tions there can come a solution to the 
problem which is paramount—the 
problem of preventing future wars. Be- 
cause of these disagreements we have 
been privileged to witness the working 
out of difficult problems and the demo- 
cratic process has prevailed. 

We all know that the Polish issue of 
the moment presents a serious problem. 
There are many of us who feel very 
strongly on this subject, 

We are determined, insofar as it lies 
within our power, that the problem of 
Poland, too, shall be worked out accord- 
ing to the democratic process—that jus- 
tice shall be done to this brave people, 
the establishment of whose constitution 
we celebrate today; justice, not accord- 
ing to the warped concept of interna- 
tional expediency and compromise and 
appeasement—but justice according to 
the concept for which American men 
have died; for which American women 
have cried and suffered. 

Many nations have contributed to the 
winning of victory in this war—the fami- 
lies of many lands are depleted and sad 
as a result of this war. We pay respect 
to all that have done their share. 

To many brave men in the armies of 
Russia we acknowledge our gratitude. 
But in doing so, we do not minimize the 
great struggle which has been waged by 
the men who fought under our own flag, 
or the flags of the rest of our allies. 

Fighting this war, side by side, with 
our own sons, have been the sons of 
Poland. Brave as the bravest—they ex- 
perienced the horrors of war in a more 
intense manner than was ours—for while 
they fought against the foe, they knew 
that foe was descending to the depths 
of bestiality in order to wipe out, as was 
the enemy’s sworn purpose, the last ves- 
tige of their race and creed. 

In spite of all this, the Polish Nation 
never asked quarter. 

In spite of all this the Polish Nation 
never produced a Quisling. In spite of 
all this the Polish Nation never sur- 
rendered, but fought on and on, with 
borrowed equipment, and as members of 
the armies of other nations—but they 
fought bravely, because their homeland 
had been despoiled, their families butch- 
ered, and they, themselves, condemned 
to live as exiles; forbidden to trespass 
on the soil they loved. 

Can any man forget the invasion of 
Poland? Is there any man who no long- 
er remembers the reason why this war 
burst into flame and engulfed the world 
in its fire? 

Is there anyone who will refuse to 
raise his voice in behalf of justice for 
Poland—when we all know the price 
Poland has paid for that simple justice? 

Here is a nation ravaged by all the 
things against which we profess to fight. 
Here is the very symbol of the sacrifice 
demanded by Nazi philosophy. Justice 
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demands that we pour life back into that 
bleeding, emaciated form—and set back 
on the pedestal of nationhood our trib- 
ute to the blind goddess—a free and 
independent Poland. 

Poland asks nothing of any other na- 
tion, save justice. Poland asks no con- 
cessions, no privileges. She asks but for 
what is hers—for that which was torn 
from her by the greedy, animal hands 
of a tyrant that has been destroyed by 
force of arms of free men. 

We are a people who believe in justice. 
Our history is replete with examples of 
the sacrifices we are willing to make in 
order that justice may be preserved. 
Certainly there can be no nation on this 
earth which could sincerely express the 
fear that we sought aggrandizement. Is 
it not fair then to say, when the Ameri- 
can people ask for justice for Poland, 
that they ask in the name of justice 
alone? 

Is it not just as logical to assume that 
anyone who opposes justice for Poland 
does so for some purpose other than fear 
of Poland itself? 

What is there to fear from a free Po- 
land? The question answers itself, for 
any people dedicated to peace and jus- 
tice will interest itself only in its legiti- 
mate success. Poland has been a re- 
ligious nation. Its churches are famous 
throughout the world. All of us who 
have known Aimericans who are of Pol- 
ish stock know they are people who serve 
their God. 

The establishment of the Constitution | 
of Poland is testimony of the desire of 
the Polish people to set up a democratic 
state, a state in which the authority of 
government is derived from the consent 
of the governed. 

They are a people who believe as we do, 
that every man has the right to worship 
his God according to the dictates of his 
conscience. They will accept no domi- 
nation in this sphere just as they will ac- 
cept no domination in the sphere of the 
type of government which is to be im- 
posed upon them. 

We have fought, we continue to fight, 
for the right of free men to govern them- 
selves. We have witnessed, to our regret, 
the results that can come from despotic 
governments, whether they are termed 
Fascist, Nazi, or some other high-sound- 
ing title for absolutism. 

I say Poland was a symbol of the vi- 
ciousness of Hitlerism when the Nazi 
hordes overran that brave little land and 
committed its people to the garrot and 
the scaffold and the incinerator. 

Our victory will not be complete if we 
fail to exert every energy we possess to 
resurrect that symbol—for Poland is 
today a symbol, a symbol of the small na- 
tions, without strength in themselves to 
withstand the onslaught of powerful na- 
tions. Poland is a symbol of what the 
small nations want—the right to gov- 
ern themselves and live in peace and se- 
curity. Poland is a symbol of freedom 
and of peace. We can’t allow her to be 
sacrificed, for, if we do, what hope have 
we of ever convincing other small nations 
that we shall guarantee them against ag- 
gression, avarice, and hatred. _ 

We owe a tremendous debt of gratitude 
to the men who are to return soon after 
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their great victory. The debt we owe to 
the men who sleep forever in the fields 
of Europe we can never repay, but we 
can prove we shall not break faith with 
them by being honest to ourselves. We 
know what this war was fought for; we 
have a fair realization of the terrible cost 
we shall pay if we permit another to 
occur. 

It must be our solemn pledge that we 
shall never compromise with principle. 
That we shall stoutly maintain the prin- 
ciples which were proclaimed as our rea- 
son for entering this titanic struggle. We 
have fought the good fight; we shall keep 
the faith. Our return for our sacrifices 
shall be reliance on justice. Poland is 
the example ready at hand. It can be 
the measure of our faith in our fellow 
humans; it can be the measure of our 
allies’ confidence and faith and belief in 
us. 

FREEDOM FOR FOLAND 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, in celebrating this one hundred 
and fifty-fourth anniversary of the adop- 
tion of a constitution by Poland, we 
should not overlook the fact that free- 
dom for Poland does not exist toddy. 
The Polish Constitution, which resembles 
the American Constitution in form and 
spirit, demands full restoration of de- 
mocracy for this great ally. I have said 
before, and I say again with all the 
emphasis at my command, that the 
American people should do everything 
within their power to assist in restoring 
Poland and its borders, as one of the 
great demccracies of the world. 

We have a right to demand that 
Poland’s liberty be not bartered away by 
the great powers of the United Nations, 
and it is my sincere hope that out of the 
San Francisco Conference will come an 
understanding which will restore Poland 
as a true republic under its original con- 
stitution. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a privilege to address the House of 
Representatives of this great nation to 
pay deserving tribute to another great 
and gallant nation—Poland. 

Today freedom-loving people through- 
cut the world are paying tribute to the 
God-fearing people of Poland, who, 154 
years ago, established their Diet—a con- 
stitution guaranteeing the same righteous 
principles of liberty, justice, and freedom 
to their citizens as our founding fathers 
proclaimed for us. 

The Polish people recognized the 
highest law—the moral law of God, and 
the principles which that law embodies. 
They have been steadfast in their ad- 
herence to those principles. They would 
not compromise with the law of the 
jungle, the law that might makes right. 
Because of their unwavering devotion to 
their principles, the scourge of war which 
has engulfed the whole world, came to 
them in 1939. 

Only people imbued with the highest 
ideals of morality and justice would have 
resisted the onslaught of the greatest 
military machine that the world has ever 
known up to that time. What courage it 
took to stand for principle when compro- 
mise with the ideology of the aggressors 
would have been so materially expedient. 
Thanks be to God, that other freedom- 
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loving nations also refused to compromise 
with the evil of subjugation. 

It is because the noble and valiant peo- 
ple of Poland were not alone in their 
adherence to the principles of the moral 
law, that enemy-occupied and liberated 
countries, as well as all freedom-loving 
people, can look forward with hope and 
assurance that the principles for which 
they struggled will be preserved, and shall 
be the birthright of their children—a 
priceless heritage—paid for in anguish, 
torture, blood, and death, instead of Nazi 
enslavement. 

A free and democratic Poland must 
again take its proper place among the 
family of nations of the world. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, we 
are all proud to honor Poland on the 
one hundred and fifty-fourth anniver- 
sary of her Constitution Day. When we 
fought for our own nationa’ freedom we 
were aided by two gallant Poles, Pulaski 
and Kosciusko, and Count Pulaski gave 
his life in the truggle for American lib- 
erty. The Polish Constitution, adopted 
May 3, 1791, was inspired by our own. 
It was the first in Europe to recognize 
the soundness of the American pattern. 

No nation has had such a struggle 
for freedom as Poland. She has been 
a battleground in every major European 
war, and has been divided and redivided 
by her many conquerors. Her indom- 
itable spirit has never been touched, 
however, and her determination to be 
free and independent remains as strong 
as ever. 

Hitler’s dastardiy attack on Poland in 
September of 1939 was the opening blow 
of this war. For over 5 long years the 
Polish people have suffered hardships 
and tortures whose extent we do not 
even yet know. Yet it remains to the 
everlasting credit of Poland that under 
the conquercr’s lash no crawling Quis- 
lings came forward to set up a puppet 
government for the Nazis. No Pole 
could be found who would stoop so low. 

Instead, the Poles kept up continual 
resistance. Their underground move- 
ment never stopped working. Their 
young men were smuggled out of the 
country to fight with the Allied armies 
against the Nazis. No less than 140,000 
young Poles have been fighting with the 
United Nations, not forgetting, of course, 
the tens of thousands who gave their 
lives in the first few days of Hitler’s at- 
tack. And uncounted millions more 
have died under the Nazi occupation. 

Poland deserves to be free. She has 
earned her right in blood and suffering 
a hundred times over. It is up to us to 
see that she has a free and independent 
government of her own choosing, and 
that such a government is welcomed 
into the councils of the United Nations. 

Peace cannot be built on puppet gov- 
ernments. We will reject the puppets 
of the Nazis and the Japs, or the pup- 
pets of any one of the United Nations 
which seeks to dominate its neighbors. 
This war was fought to demonstrate the 
fallacy of one nation enslaving another, 
and it will have been fought in vain if 
we permit such slavery to continue. 

In the conference at Yalta the heads 
of the three great powers pledged them- 
selves to help establish and protect a 
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truly representative government in Po- 
land. We cannot abandon that pledge. 
If he had lived, President Roosevelt 
would have seen to it that the Poles had 
justice, and we who honor his memory 
must insist on keeping that pledge. 

It has been difficult in the heat of bat- 
tle to establish civilian government any- 
where, but now that the fighting on the 
western front is ending, the time is ripe 
for a thorough and public investigation 
of conditions in Poland. We have no 
true picture of what is going on there 
today, as all news which reaches us is 
biased one way or another. 

The first step in preparing for inde- 
pendence in Poland should be opening 
the country to the newspaper corres- 
pondents of all nations, who must be 
free to see what is to be seen and to tell 
us honestly and without censorship what 
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complete freedom for the Polish press, as 
a prerequisite to organizing an honest 
election. ; 

The gallant Polish veterans who have 
been fighting on all fronts must be al- 
lowed to return home and take their 
rightful place in their homeland. Other 
exiles who wish to return must be given 
the opportunity. They are all patriots 
who served their country where best they 
could, and cooperated loyally with the 
United Nations to stamp out the Nazi 
menace. They must be a part of the new 
Poland and share the responsibility of 
restoring their shattered country to 
prosperity. 

As we salute the Polish people on the - 
anniversary of their constitution, let us 
salute, also, the Poland of the future—a 
Poland which we all hope to see free and 
independent, prosperous and democratic, 
no longer a pawn of bigger nations to be 
divided or subjugated, but a nation 
strong in her own right—not a barrier 
but a link between eastern and western 
Europe. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, as in 
former years, it becomes my pleasant 
duty to congratulate our Polish fellow 
citizens on their holiday, established 
more than 150 years ago in celebration 
of the adoption of that famous Polish 
Constitution of May 3, 1791. 

It is an unusual kind of a holiday, 
since it marks the passing of a Constitu- 
tion which never went into practical 
effect. Before Poland had a chance to 
put its Constitution into operation, its 
rapacious neighbors got together and 
amputated Poland in the second and 
third partitions of that unhappy country. 

Thereafter, Poland wore chains for 
more than 100 years, until the victorious 
Allies of the last World War restored 
Poland to its rightful place in the family 
of nations. 

This is not the time to speak of 
Poland’s future. We all hope that it will 
be a glorious one and that the sun will 
shine again on Poland’s soil. 

In the past 5 years Poland was the 
battleground of Europe and on its soil 
some of the greatest tragedies of the 
world were enacted. It was in Poland 
that the famous Battle of the Warsaw 
Ghetto occurred and where the Jewish 
population was most mercilessly extormi- 
nated by Hitler’s brutality. 
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But, Poland has always been a country 
of martyrs and in its unhappy national 
history death and martyrdom have al- 
ways figured as a proof of its measure 
of devotion to the cause of humanity. 

This year, 1945, marks the final de- 
struction of Hitler and all he stood for. 
It is therefore fitting and proper that we 
celebrate the Polish constitution day in 
the spirit of resurrection and hope for 
better days. 

POLAND 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on sev- 
eral occasions I have addressed this 
honorable body, the- House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, on the subject of Poland. For. 
the past several months, especially, have 
I been pleading the cause of this mar- 
tyred nation, these brave people, this 
noble race. Not only in this historic 
forum of freedom in Washington have I 
urged the Polish cause; but on the radio, 
at public gatherings and in the public 
press, I have appealed the case of Peland 
before the bar of public opinion and 
justice. 

I could not let pass the month of May 
without further tribute to the glorious 
contributions of Poland to human liberty 
and free institutions. To Roman Cath- 
‘Olics, the month of May has deep signifi- 
cance—it is the month of Mary, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, the Mother of God. 
With few exceptions, the Poles are Cath- 
olic; and no more devout and faithful 
followers of their Church can be found 
in history. And the 3d of May means 
to the Poles what the 4th of July means 
to us. One hundred fifty-four years ago 
in the month of May 1791, the people of 
Poland adopted their Charter, founded 
upon the tenets of the great Constitution 
of the United States of America. The 
document of Poland belongs with the 
other testaments of freedom—the noble 
Magna Carta, the lofty Declaration of 
the Rights of Man, and the soul-stirring 
American Declaration of Independence. 

In view of this tradition of fellowship 
in the sacred bonds of liberty I declare, 
without reservation, that the United 
States of America will never agree that 
Poland, the first to fight, is to be the first 
forgotten. 

My first impressions of Poland as a 
nation came as a schoolboy in my home 
city of Wilkes-Barre, in the heart of the 
anthracite coal fields in Pennsylvania, 
when I entered upon the study of Ameri- 
can history. Emblazoned on my memory 
forever are the names of Pulaski and 
Kosciusko. Indelibly imprinted upon 
my mind, and firmly imbedded in my 
heart, are the brave deeds of these heroes 
of Polish birth, who did so much to aid 
our founding fathers in the winning of 
the Revolutionary War, and establish- 
ing this land of liberty as a nation: 
Remember this well, O Americans! 
Cherish this page from the history of 
our great country! Let us never compro- 
mise the sacred cause of freedom! Re- 
member, O America: No lasting peace, 
for which we pray, can ever be main- 
tained on this earth until freedom is 
secured to all those who have the courage 
to aspire to it, and have for centuries 
fought, bled, and died to preserve it. 
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Mr. Speaker, I was born and raised 
with good men and women in whose veins 
runs the blood of the Polish race. Some 
of my closest and dearest friends and 
neighbors were born in Poland, or are 
the descendants of Polish ancestry. The 
valley from which I come, the beautiful 
Pennsylvania Mountains at Hazleton, 
where first I saw the light of day, now is 
the homeland of over 100,000 loyal, patri- 
otic Americans of Polish descent. If any 
man doubts this, let him look at the 
casualty lists of this horrible war in the 
County of Luzerne, and he will see the 
story told with an eloquence far heyond 
my poor power to express. These are the 
sons and daughters of our leading 
citizens. They have been here in my 
congressional district, two, three, four 
generations. They are home builders 
and home owners. They have a strong 
desire to see all of their children gradu- 
ate from high school and many from 
college. They are good businessmen, 
good professional men, good community 
leaders. They are Americans. They 
have blended into the best type of full, 
rounded-out, patriotic citizens, God fear- 
ing, home loving, honest, industrious, 
loyal and brave. I consider it an honor 
and a privilege to number them among 
my constituents and to serve them, and 
no group of people in my county have 
given me more loyal support than my 
American-Polish friends. 

Is it any wonder that from this sympa- 
thetic tie and sense of brotherhood and 
understanding there springs from my 
heart and soul the prayer that ere long 
Poland will again assume her rightful 
place in the family of nations—but only 
after erecting a government of her own, 
chosen by her own people, and permitted 
to work out her own destiny with a 
zealous devotion to proven qualities of 
leadership of the highest stature. These 
qualities can mever be conquered or 
crushed by any tyrant nor partitioned 
out of existence—never with the help of 
Almighty God! 

The cause of Poland is a symbol of the 
cause for which this war began—the 
right of small nations, the right to be 
free from oppression, the right of all 
peoples to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live—and 
further, and mark this well, the right to 
the restoration of self-government to 
those who have been forcibly deprived 
thereof. 

I plead only that Poland today in this 
World War be given the right of self- 
determination—that America lead in 
restoring to Poland that same right 
which America led in creating for her 
through Woodrow Wilson after the last 
World War. Those of us who know and 
appreciate the intelligence, the fortitude, 
the idealism, the religious forces and the 
courage of the Polish people fervently 
say, may God grant it soon! 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to file 
a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IHi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Gatling, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment & joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H.J. Res. 174. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

5.906. An act granting a franking privilege 
to Anna Eleanor Roosevelt. 

DEFERMENT OF FARM LABOR—VETO 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 

THE UNITED STATES 


` The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, House Joint Resolution 106, “To 
amend section 5 (k) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, with respect to the deferment 
of registrants engaged in agricultural 
occupations or endeavors essential to the 
war effort.” 

The joint resolution would amend sec- 
tion 5 (k) of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, which 
provides for the deferment of regis- 
trants determined to be necessary to and 
regularly engaged in an agricultural oc- 
cupation or endeavor essential to the war 
effort. The indicated purpose of the 
amendment is to cause the deferment of 
larger numbers of registrants engaged in 
agricultural production. 

In time of war it is the paramount obli- 
gation of every citizen to serve his coun- 
try to the best of his ability. Under our 
democratic system male citizens are se- 
lected for service in the armed forces 
pursuant to an Act of Congress which 
prescribes a fair and impartial method 
of selection. It is the essence of that act, 
the Selective Service and Training Act of 
1840, that no one shall be placed in a 
favored position, and thus safeguarded 
from the hazards of war, because of his 
economic, occupational, or other status. 
The sole test under the law is whether the 
individual can better serve his country in 
the armed forces or in an essential ac- 
tivity in support of the war effort. 

The Congress, when it passed the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act in 1940, 
wisely provided that no deferment from 
service in the armed forces should be 
made in the case of any individual “ex- 
cept upon the basis of the status of such 
individual, and no such deferment shall 
be made of individuals by occupational 
groups * * +” This provision is the 
foundation stone of our Selective Service 
System under which over 10,000,000 men 
have been selected for the colors to make 
the greatest military force in the history 
of this Nation. 

I do not believe that it was the real 
intent of Congress that agricultural 
workers should be given blanket defer- 
ment as a group, or that Congress in- 
tended to enact legislation formulating 
the national policy that:egricultural em- 
ployment was more essential than any 
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other type of employment, including 
service in the armed forces of the United 
States in the protection of our country. 
Nevertheless, the legislation now passed 
by the Congress and presented for my 
approval would appear to have that re- 
sult and to constitute a departure from 
the sound principle hereinbefore stated 
on which we have erected our military 
manpower mobilization system. It would 
apparently provide that, in determining 
an individual deferment, the relative 
essentiality of the agricultural occupa- 
tion cannot be gaged against an indus- 
trial occupation or against military serv- 
ice itself. Thus in practical effect it 
would single out one special class of our 
citizens, the agricultural group, and put 
it on a plane above both industrial occu- 
pation and military service. 

Enactment of such a law would not 
only be an injustice to the millions 
already inducted into our armed forces 
and those yet to be inducted. It would 
do violence to the basic principle em- 
bodied in section 5 (e) (1) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act which pro- 
hibits deferment by occupational groups 
or groups of individuals, a principle 
which was incorporated into the present 
law because of the deferment scandals of 
the last war, particularly in shipyards, 
The resolution would also limit the au- 
thority now vested in the President by 
section 5 (1) to make final determination 
of all questions of exemption or defer- 
ment under the act, and would deprive 
him of the right to determine the relative 
essentiality of the needs of agriculture 
and the armed forces. 

In my opinion no group should have 
any special privileges, and, therefore, 
Iam returning the joint resolution with- 

_ cut my approval. 
HARRY S. TRUMAN. 

The WEITE House, May 3, 1945. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
‘President will be spread at large upen 
the Journal. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the message of the President and the bill 
be referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and upon that motion I ask for 
recognition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. May] is recognized. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
FLANNAGAN]. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope that it will be the pleasure of the 
House to defeat the motion made by the 
gentleman from Kentucky. If that mo- 
tion is defeated, then we will have an 
opportunity to pass this legislation not- 
withstanding the veto of the President. 

I regret exceedingly that I find myself 
in disagreement with our President. 
Undoubtedly he will, in my opinion, make 
a great President, but I am afraid he 
has been poorly advised with reference to 
House Resolution 106. 

Mr. Speaker, back in 1942 we passed 
what is known as the Tydings amend- 
ment. That law is clear and unambigu- 
ous and was respected by the Selective 
Service until January 1945, when the 
Tydings amendment was absolutely dis- 
regarded and boys who were found to 
be essentidi to the farm effort in the 


production of food were placed in the 


Let me read the Tydings amendment: 

Every registrant found by a selective-serv- 
ice local board, subject to appeal in accord- 
ance with section 10 (a) (2) to be necessary 
to and regularly engaged in an agricultural 
occupation or endeavor essential to the war 
effort, shall be deferred from training and 
service in the land and naval forces so long 
as he remains so engaged and until such time 
as a satisfactory replacement can be obtained, 


Now, that language is clear and un- 
ambiguous and places upon the Selec- 
tive Service Board one determination, 
and one determination only. That was, 
Is the farm boy that is brought up for 
induction essential to the production of 
food? If he is, keep him on the farm. 
That is the way it was interpreted until 
January 3, 1945, when General Hershey 
issued an order bringing in essentiality or 
relativity and told the sclective-service 
boards when they examined a farm boy 
to find cut if he was more essential to 
the farm effort than he was to the war 
-effort; or, on the other hand, if he was 
more essential to the war effort than 
he was to the farm effort. Such a con- 
struction was never heard of until then. 

A storm cf protest arose from all our 
farming areas. Then it was that the 
House Committee on Agriculture called 
General Hershey before it. What did he 
do? After hemming and hawing all day 
long we pinned him down to the plain 
text of the statute, ¿nd he admitted that 
the Iccal board could not compare essen- 
tialities, and he issued a directive that 
was agreed to by the Committce on Agri- 
culture of this House, in which he wiped 
out the directive of January 3 and told 
the Iccal boards to respect the Tydings 
amendment, and that if a boy was found 
essential to the farm, to keep him there. 
The ink had hardly gotten dry on that 
directive before he published a signed 
editorial in a publication gotten out by 
the Selective Service, in which he wiped 
out his directive that he had agreed to 
with the House committee and which 
he had sent out. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentieman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. He wiped it out 
eng wont back to his directive of Janu- 
ary 3. 

Now, the question is simple. There is 
no ambiguity in the Tydings amend- 
mert. Let me read you whet Senator 
Typtnes said upon the floor of the Sen- 
ate in discussing Hershey’s order setting 
aside the Tydings amendment. Senator 
Typincs speaking— 

Mr. President, it will be found that the 
third, the fifth, the seventh, and the ninth 
paragraphs of the editcrial— 


That is the editorial I have referred to. 

I quote: 

It dces not make any difference whether 
a man is employed on a farm in an essential 
agricultural endeavor, and whether or not no 
replacement for him is available; if the 


draft board wants to draft him I say, “Go 
to it.” 


That was the interpretation that Sen- 
ator TypDINcs placed upon General Her- 
shey’s editorial. What did he say about 
it? Here is his comment; 
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We can simplify this situation in a few 
sentences without oversimplifying it. We 
all know that in this Government the Con- 
gress defines policy. It declares war; it sup- 
ports and maintains armies, and»so forth, 
and so on, There is another branch to exe- 
cute the policies promulgated by the Con- 
gress. In the instant case the language of 
the so-called Tydings amendment is clear 
beyond any possibility other than deliberate 
misrepresentation, no matter what expedi- 
ency or the exigency of the moment may in- 
dicate. 


Then he called upon the Senate to 
pass H. R. 106. He said further, and he 
was sound in this observation, that if the 
law was wrong, if we made a mistake in 
passing the amendment, and I do not 
think we did, why did not the War De- 
partment or the Navy Department come 
to this Congress and ask that that 
amendment be amended, annulled, in- 
stead of setting it aside by a directive? 
No one can deny that it was set aside 
and annulled by a directive. 

, Mr. Speaker, if we respect the 
laws that we enact it is up to us, whether 
it embarrasses us or not, to override the 
President’s veto. If we believe an act of 
Congress is superior to a directive of 
some governmental agency, we should 
vote to override. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to tell you some- 
thing further of the high-handed meth- 
ods that have been used. When they 
brought in the question of essentiality 
and presumably left the determinticn of 
issue to the local boards, what did they 
do? They sent Army officers to many of 
the draft boards and told them that the 
determination had already keen made 
and that the only thing for them to do 
was to bring the boys in for their pre- 
physical, and. if they were found phy- 
sically fit, regardless of the Tydings 
amendment, to put them in the service. 
No one can deny that such high-handed 
methods were used in many instances. 

My amendment does only this—it is 
simple and to the point—it provides only 
that the local boards shall respect the 
Tydings amendment. Here is the way 
it reads. I will read it to you: 

In carrying cut this provision of this 
section of the Tydings amendment the local 
selective-service board in classifying the 
registrant shall base its findings solely and 
exclusively on whether the registrant is 
necessary to and regularly engaged in an 
agricultural occupation or endeavor essen- 
tial to the war effort and whether a satis- 
factory replacement can be obtained with- 
out reference to the relative essentiality of 
the registrant to an agricultural occupa- 
tion or endeavor as compared with any other 
occupation, service, or endeavor, 


I hope it will be the pleasure of the 
House to vote down the motion made by 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN]. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I concur in the remarks made 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and urge that the pending 
motion be voted down in order to give 
the House an opportunity to vote on 
whether or not the veto of the President 
shall be overriden. We are told that 
food will win the war and write the 
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peace. If this be true, it must be rec- 
ognized that it requires experienced labor 
to produce the food. 

Mr. Speaker, there was never a time 
in the history of the world in which it 
was more necessary for a nation to pro- 
duce additional food than at the present 
time. The information that I have 
leads me to believe we will be called 
upon in the next 12 months to feed more 
than 200,000,000 people in the destitute 
ccuntries of the rest of the world. It 
will take an abundance of production 
in the United States to supply this de- 
mand for food. Unless we secure an 
abundance of production we cannot meet 
the commitments made by our political 
leaders to the starving people in the 
world. 

Those who say that they can turn on 
a spigot and get milk or go into a store 
and order a piece of.steak or a pound 
of butter little realize that it takes ex- 
Perienced manpower to produce that 
food before they get it onthe table. Un- 
fortunately, a great deal of damage has 
already been done in this country be- 
cause of the failure of the administra- 
tion to carry out the intent of the Con- 
gress under the Tydings amendment. 
This particular piece of legislation sim- 
ply reiterates the intent of Congress in 
the Tydings amendment because it pro- 
vides that where a man is essential to ag- 
riculture and the production of food, and 
cannot be replaced, he shall be given 
deferment. Iam not making a plea here 
today for any individual case or any 
individual group. We are not interested 
in thet. To me it is just as important 
to produce food, and more so, now, than 
it is to produce tanks, guns, planes, and 
ammunition. 

We find that many commitments have 
been made to people in countries which 
have been liberated. We have promised 
to feed them. We have been unable to 
meet those promises, and the result is 
that we are rapidly losing the good will 
of those people. If we make promises 
to feed them we should keep those prom- 
ises and at the same time we should 
take care to adequately supply the civil- 
ian requirements in this country. 

It takes skilled manpower on the farms 
to produce food. It will take more farm 
machinery, and I say to you here this 
afternoon that since the food question 
has been left to the Congress we should 
make it our business to provide the nec- 
essary labor to secure maximum produc- 
tion of all vital food products. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. May I say, as one Mem- 
ber of Congress, coming from a great 
agricultural State, Wisconsin, that I am 
in complete agreement with the senti- 
ment expressed by the distinguished 
chairman of the House Agricultural 
Committee and the sentiment expressed 
by my distinguished friend and colleague 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HERTER. I want to repeat what 
the gentleman from Wisconsin has said, 
My district has not a single farm in it, 
but I have been a colleague of the gen- 
tleman in studying this whole food pic- 
ture. From the point of view of the 
consumers of this country, as much as 
from the point of view of the farm States 
of the country, this veto seems to be 
ill-advised and should be overridden. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I thank 
the gentleman because he speaks for the 
consumers of America, who are looking 
for vital foods like meat, dairy prod- 
ucts, sugar, and other commodities 
where manpower is required to produce 
them and unless we take this first step 
to supply the manpower we will virtually 
have a famine in the United States dur- 
ing the next 6 months. 

I am satisfied that all of the younger 
farm boys would prefer to serve with the 
armed forces as egainst the drudgery 
of farm work. More than 2,000,000 farm 
boys are already in the service. But 
because many of these young men are 
in the service, thousands of productive 
farms will remain idle in 1945. We need 


food production, and we need it in 


abundance, and therefore I again urge 
that the motion to send the message to 
the committee be rejected, so that the 
House may be given the opportunity to 
discuss and vote on the President’s veto 
message. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yicld my- 


. self 5 minutes. 


Mr. Speaker, the motion to refer the 
message and the bill to the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs I think is a 
timely motion. I am sure it ought to be 
upheld. I make that statement upon the 
fact that everybody on this floor knows 
now that the German army has been 
destreyed; that the German military 
machine is in utter collapse. Every- 
body knows that plans are now under 
way to remove our armies from Europe 
to this country and thence overseas to 
the other theater of war. Millions of 
men will be coming home within the 
next few months. 

In addition to that; cut-backs are go- 
ing to take place. There is no use in 
varnishing it or trying to deceive any- 
body by it, but everybody knows that 
from now on there will be constant 
cut-backs in industry and constant dis- 
charges of men in private employment 
in private industries. Farm needs will 
be met from these sources. 

In addition to that, with all these 
changes taking place, I think the wise 
thing to do is to let this bill and the 
message go back to the committee for 
further study and further considera- 
tion. It may be that it ought to be en- 
acted if and when things settle down and 
there is some level to the situation. But 
at the present time it would be unwise 
not to let it go back to the committee. 
I believe that it is so highly discrimina- 
tory when you get down to the truth 
about it that it ought not to be retained 
from the committee for further consid- 
eration. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. 
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Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Is it nota 
fact that within the last few days Gen- 
eral Bryant, who is in charge of the Ger- 
man prisoners in this country, testified 
before our committee that because of the 
shortage of farm labor they were bring- 
ing in 150,C0) German prisoners—and 
part of them are on the way here now— 
in addition to the 340,009 we have here 
now? 

Mr. MAY. The testimony’ was that 
there were plans to bring ‘in 75,000 a 
month, and that that would probably 
run for the next 2 months. 

Mr, HARNESS of Indiana. And did 
he not further testify that that order 
came to him from Mr. Byrnes, the one 
particular person who was responsible in 
the beginning for this draft of farmers? 

Mr. MAY. Yes; in obedience to a 
shortage of farm labor in this country. 
It is well known now that half a mil- 
lion men will be out of employment by 
the end of the next few months who will 
have been released from our factories. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. The gentle- 
mam referred to the cut-back that is 
now in prospect. r 

Mr. MAY. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Has the gen- 
tleman heard of any cut-back yet in the 
need for food? 

Mr. MAY. Oh, well, everybody knows 
that we need food. That is not the ques- 
tion here presented. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. How are we 
going to get it? 

Mr. MAY. The country needs food. 
We will get it like we have always gotten 
it, when God was good to us and gave 
us good seasons, and the farmers of this 
country went out and produced. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Suppose we 
have a bad crop? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. May]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. May), there 
were—ayes 113, noes 155. 
`- Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
yeas and neys. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 168, nays 196, not voting 68, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 67] 
YEAS—168 

Abernethy Byrne, N. Ý. Delaney, 
Anderson, Camp John J. 

N. Mex. Cannon, Mo, Dickstein 
Barrett, Pa. Carnahan Dingell 
Bates, Ky. Celler Doughton, N, O. 
Beckworth Clark Douzgias, lil, 
Bell Colmer Doyie 
Biemiller Combs Drewry 
Bland Cooley Durham 
Boren Cooper Eberharter 
Bradley, Pa. Courtney Engie, Calif, 
Brooks Cox Fallon 
Brown, Ga. D'Alesandro Feighan 
Bryson Davis Fiener 
Bulwinkle De Lacy Food 
Bunker elaney, Fogarty 
Burgin James J Poiger 
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Ludlow Rayfiel 
Gallagher Lyle Resa 
Gary Lynch Riley 
Geelan McCormack Robinson, Utah 
Gordon McGlinchey Rogers, Fla 
Gore McKenzie Rogers, N. Y. 
Gorski Madden Rooney 
Gossett Mahon Rowan 
Granahan Mansfield, Russell 
Granger Mont. Sabath 
Green Marcantonio Sadowski 
Harless, Ariz, ay Sheppard 
Miller, Calif, eri 
Hart Sikes 
Hartley Monroney Slaughter 
Havenner Morgan Snyder 
Hays Somers, N. Y. 
Hedrick Murdock Sparkman 
Heffernan Murphy Spence 
Hendricks Neely Starkey 
Hinshaw Norton Stigler 
Hoch O’Brien, 11 Sullivan 
Hook O'Brien, Mich. Sumners, Tex, 
Huber O'Neal Sundstrom 
Johnson, O'Toole ‘Tarver 
Luther A. Outland Thomas, Tex. 
J $ Patman olan 
Lyndon B, Patrick ‘Torrens 
Kean Patterson Towe 
Kee Peterson, Fla. Trimble 
Kefauver Peterson,Ga. Vinson 
Kelley, Pa. Pickett Voorhis, Calif. 
Keogh e Wasielewski 
Kilday Price, Pla. Weaver 
King Price, Il, Weiss 
Kirwan Priest Whitten 
Kopplemann Rabaut Whittington 
Lane Rabin Wickersham 
Lanham oodhouse 
Lea Randolph ‘Woodrum, Va, 
Link erman 
NAYS—196 
Adams Fenton Lewis 
Allen, IN. Fernandez Luce 
Allen, La. Flannagan McConnell 
Puller MeCowen 
H. Carl Gamble McDonough 
Anderéon, Calif. Gardner McGregor 
Andresen, Gathings McMillen, Ti 
August vin Mansfield, Tex, 
Andrews, Ala. Gearhart Martin, Iowa 
Andrews, N.Y. Gerlach Martin, k 
Angell Gibson Merrow 
Arends Gillespie Michener 
Arnold Gillette Miller, Nebr, 
Auchincloss Gillie Mundt 
Good M , Tenn, 
Baldwin, N. Y. Graham Murray, Wis. 
Barrett, Wyo. Grant, Ala. Norrell 
Bates, Mass. Grant, Ind, O'Hara 
Beall Gregory O'Konski 
Bender Griffiths 
Bennet, N. Y. ross Philbin 
> Gwinn, N.Y. Phillips 
Bishop Gwynne, Iowa Pittenger 
Blackney Hagen loeser 
Bolton Hale Powers 
Boykin Hall, 
B Edwin Arthur Ramey 
Brown, Ohio Halleck Reece, Tenn, 
Brumbaugh Hand Reed, I! 
Buffett Harness, Ind, Reed, N. Y. 
Byrnes, Wis, Hébert Rees, Kans, 
Camp Henry ich 
Carlson Herter Rizley 
Case, N. J. Heselton Robertson, 
Case; S. Dak. Hess N. Dak. 
man Hill Roberteon, Va. 
Hoeven Robsion, Ky. 
Chenoweth Hoffman Rockwell 
Chiperfield Holmes, Mass. Rodgers, Pa 
Church Holmes, Wash, Rogers, Mass, 
Clason Hope Sasscer 
Clements Horan Schwabe, Mo. 
‘Clevenger Howell Scrivner 
Cole, Kans, Hull Shafer 
Cole, Mo Jenkins Sharp $ 
Cole, N. Y, Jennings Simpson, Ill. 
Corbett Jensen Simpson, Pa 
Cravens Johnson, Calif. Smith, Maine 
_ Crawford Johnson, I Smith, Ohio 
Johnson, Ind, Smith, Va. 
Curtis Jones Smith, Wis, 
Dolliver Jonkman Springer 
Domengeaux Kearney ‘an 
Dondero Keefe Stevenson 
Dworshak Kerr Stockman 
Earthman Knutson * Sumner, Ill, 
Elliott Kunkel Taber 
Ellis LaFollette ‘Talbot 
Ellsworth Landis Talle 
Elsaesser Larcade Taylor 
m Latham Thom 
Engel, Mich. LeCompte Thomas, N. J. 
in LeFevre Tibbott 
Fellows Lemke Vursell 


Wadsworth Wigglesworth Wolverton, N. J. 
Weichel Winstead Woodruff, Mich, 
West Wolcott 
NOT VOTING—68 

Bailey ; Plumley 
Barden Leonard W. well 
Barry Hancock Quinn, N. Y. 
Bloom Hare Richards 
Bonner Healy Rivers 
Bradley, Mich, Hobbs Roe, Md. 

k Holifield Roe, N. Y. 
Buckley Ryter 

Jackson Savage 

Butler Jarman Schwabe, Okla, 
Canfield Johnson, Okla, Short 
Cannon, Fla, Judd Stewart 
Cochran Kelly, NI, Thomason 
Coffee burn Traynor 
Crosser i Vorys, Ohio 
Curley Lesinski alter 
Daughton, Va. McGehee Welch 
Dawson McMillan, S5. C. White 

ksen Maloney Wilson 
Douglas, Calif. Manasco Winter 
Eaton Wolfenden, Pa. 
Fulton Mott 
Gifford Pfeifer Worley 


So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mrs. Douglas of California for, with Mr. 
Winter against. 

Mr. Quinn of New York for, with Mr, 
Schwabe of Oklahoma against. 

Mr, Healy for, with Mr. Kinzer against. 

Mr. Roe of New York for, with Mr. Plum- 
ley against, 

Mr. Holifield for, with Mr. Butler against. 

Mr. Pfeifer for, with Mr. Bradley of Michi- 
gan against. 

Mr. Savage for, with Mr. Short against, 

Mr. Powell for, with Mr. Mason against, 

Mr. Barry for, with Mr. Wilson against. 

Mr. Bloom for, with Mr. Kilburn against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Dirksen against. 


General pairs: 

Mr. Maloney with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Lesinski with Mr, Buck. 

Mr. Manasco with Mr, Canfield. 

Mr. Curley with Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Bonner with Mr. Vorys of Ohio. 

Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma with Mrs. Bolton, 

Mr. Richards with Mr. Gifford. 

Mr. Crosser with Mr. Wolfenden of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Burch with Mr. Leonard W. Hall. 

Mr, Cochran with Mr, Judd. 

Mr. Hare with Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Kelly of Illinois with Mr. Hancock. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House on reconsideration pass the 
bill, the objections of the President to 
the contrary notwithstanding? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand recognition on the question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
understand the gentleman is willing to 
give the opposition half of the time to 
which the gentleman is entitled. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Absolutely. I 
will be very glad to yield that time if we 


can agree on someone to control it. , 


Would the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
FLANNAGAN] be satisfactory to both sides 
of the House? 

Unless there is objection, it is under- 
stood, then, that the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN] may control 
30 minutes. I am not necessarily limit- 
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ing him to that time, but he can at least 
rely on 30 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the House in its wisdom 
has voted against referring the bill and 
the veto message of President Truman 
to the committee and the matter now 
comes before the House on the question 
of whether or not the House will, on re- 
consideration, pass the bill, the objec- 
tions of the President to the contrary 
notwithstanding. This requires a two- 
thirds vote, as we all know. 

This is the first veto of a major bill 
that President Truman has sent up to 
this body. Only a few weeks ago a great 
tragedy happened, as a result of which 
under the processes of our constitutional 
government Vice President Truman be- 
came President of the United States. 
There is no question but that the coun- 
try has recognized the tact and the judg- 
ment he has exercised, and that without 
regard to party there has been a strong 
manifestation of support of the leader- 
ship President Truman has giyen us to 
date. 

As I say, this is the first veto message 
that has come from him not only as 
President but as Commander in Chief on 
a matter relating to the conduct of the 
war. I think the veto message of the 
President is such a strong and convine- 
ing one that the House should sustain 
the veto. 

What does President Truman say in 
his veto message? 

‘The Congress, when it passed the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, wisely pro- 
vided that no deferment from service in the 
armed forces should be made in the case of 
any individual “except upon the basis of the 
status of such individual, and no such de- 
ferment shall be made of individuals by oc- 
cupational groups.” 


President Truman also stated: 


Enactment of such a law would not only 
be an injustice to the millions already in- 
ducted into our armed forces and those yet to 
be inducted. It would do violence to the 
basic principle embodied in section 5 (e) (1) 
of the Selective Training and Service Act 
which prohibits deferment by occupational 
groups or groups of individuals, a principle 
which was incorporated into the present law 
because of the deferment scandals of the last 
war, particularly in shipyards. The resolu- 
tion would also limit the authority now 
vested in the President by section 5 (1) to 
make final determination of all questions of 
exemption or deferment under the act and 
would deprive him of the right to determine 
the relative essentiality of the needs of agri- 
culture and the armed forces, 


This veto message also contains this 
very correct, significant, and pointed 
language: 

Thus in practical effect it would single out 
one special class of our citizens, the agricul- 
tural group, and put it on a plane above both 
industrial occupation and military service. 


The logic and the soundness of the veto 
message cannot be disputed, in my opin- 
ion. As I have said, this is the first veto 
message of President Truman as the 
Commander in Chief in wartime. I 
think it would be unfortunate if this 
veto, having in mind the soundness of 
the veto message, should not be sustained 
by the House of Representatives. 

I realize the influences that exist, but 
there are times when we have to lift our- 
selves above the influences which con- 
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front each and every one of us. This 
certainly seems to me to be one of these 
times. Furthermore, if. I were a young 
man living on a farm—and they are red- 
blooded Americans; there is no more 
red-blooded group than the young Amer- 
icans living on the farms—I would not 
want to be singled out and given special 
consideration es a group, over the other 
groups of red-blooded young Americans 
who work in industry or who live in the 
cities. If I lived and worked on a farm 
and belonged to that group of young men 
of red-blooded, sterling Americans, I 
would resent being given special consid- 
eration and special preference. 

The war in Europe, as you know, is 
about cver. Certainly, if there is one 
time during the progress of this war 
when, aside from the arguments pre- 
sented by President Truman in his veto 
message, which I have referred to, if 
there ever was a time when‘a veto should 
te sustained and this bill should not þe- 
come a law, now is the time. Appealing 
to the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, having in mind the soundness 
and logic of the veto message of Presi- 
dent Truman; having in mind the fact 
that we are at war; having in mind the 
fact that the red-blooded young Ameri- 
cans on the farms do not want any pref- 
erence over the red-blooded young Amer- 
icans in other fields of economic en- 
deavor throughout the country; having 
in mind these factors and other consid- 
erations, I hope that the veto of Presi- 
dent Truman will be sustained. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve to myself the 
balance of the time. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. FLAN- 
NAGAN]. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
agree with my majority leader; it is un- 
fortunate that we are faced with a vote 
on a veto message. But I do want to 
call the attention of the House to sev- 
eral things which have been stated in 
debate which are misleading. There 
has never been any disposition on the 
part of those in this body who represent 
farming areas to give the farm boys spe- 
cial treatment, and I deny that the Tyd- 
ings amendment gives the farm boys spe- 
cial treatment. Why do they not give 
you the background of the Tydings 
amendment? Why do they not tell you 
about the necessity that prompted the 
Congress to pass the Tydings amend- 
ment? Let me tell you the facts. The 
facts are these: Agriculture was never 
classified as a critical industry. What 
did that mean? It meant that the farm 
boy could not be deferred although 
he was essential to the production of 
food; and remember food is as essential 
to the prosecution of this war as planes 
and tanks. If agriculture had been clas- 
sified as an essential war industry there 
would have been no necessity for the 
Tydings amendment. The boy in the 
steel mill could be deferred because he 
was engaged in an essential war indus- 
try. The boy in the shipbuilding plant 
could be deferred because he was like- 
wise engaged in an essential war indus- 
try; and so on down the line. But no 
provision was made for the farm boy. 
As a matter of fact, our selective-service 
law was being administered, prior to the 
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Tydings amendment, so that it gave prac- 
tically every other boy in America pref- 
erence over the farm boy. That is the 
truth of the matter. The Tydings 
amendment was passed in order to pre- 
serve the boy for the farm if, of course, 
the local board found that his services 
were essential to the war, and Congress 
took this action because it realized that 
the production of food was an essential 
war undertaking. That is the reason the 
Tydings amendment was enacted. 

Now, a great principle is involved in 
your vote today—a principle as great as 
any that ever confronted the American 
Congress. Here, by act of Congress, 
that is plain and unambiguous, we say 
to the selective service local boards, “If 
a boy is engaged in essential farm work 
and the production of food essential to 
the war effort, keep him there.” That 
was the Congress speaking. 

The Selective Service Board respected 
that act for over 3 years. It was passed 
in 1942 and it was observed literally by 
the Selective Service until January 3, 
1945. Then what happened? On that 
date by a directive issued by Selective 
Service, the Tydings amendment was 
wiped out. Are we going to stand by 
and see the laws of Congress wiped out 
by Executive order or by directive issued 
by the Selective Service or any other 
governmental agency? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Just let me finish 
and then I will yield. 

I plead with you to uphold the hands 
of the Congress of the United States. 
The issue is right up to you today. If 
the Tydings amendment was wrong in 
any respect, why did not the Selective 
Service come to the Congress and tell us 
so and ask us to amend the law? In- 
stead of doing that the Tydings amend- 
ment was nullified by a directive issued 
by an agency Congress created—by a di- 
rective issued by the Selective Service 
Administration. When we called their 
hands they agreed with us and issued 
another directive, in which they told the 
draft boards that they must respect the 
Tydings amendment. But as I said a 
few moments ago, the ink had not gotten 
dry on the corrective directive, in which 
General Hershey told the Selective Serv- 
ice boards to respect the Tydings amend- 
ment, until he wrote his famous editorial 
wiping out the corrective directive he 
had agreed to with the Committee on 
Agriculture of this House and restating 
the position he took in his directive of 
January 3, which, as I told you, wiped 
out the Tydings amendment. 

Now, if we are going to stand by and 
permit any governmental agency, even 
the Executive, to wipe out an act of Con- 
gress by directive or Executive order, 
then in my opinion we are a spineless lot 
of Representatives. 

The issue is fundamental, and I for one 
am going to do what my conscience dic- 
tates that I should do irrespective of the 
fact that I hate, especially at this early 
stage, to override the President’s veto. I 
am going to vote to uphold the legisla- 
tive act of this House and I am going to 
continue to so vote as long as I remain 
a Member. No act of Congress will ever 
be set aside by Executive order or by 
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directives issued by some governmental 
agency if my vote can keep such a thing 
from happening. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
RamsPeck). ‘The gentleman yields back 
1 minute. 

Mr. MCCORMACK., Mr. Speaker, may 
T inquire how much time I consumed in 
the remarks I made? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman used 7 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. COOLEY]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
very much that I find myself in disagree- 
ment with my very distinguished and be- 
loved chairman the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN]. While I am re- 
luctant to do so, I feel that it is my duty 
to speak with regard to the proposition 
which is now before the House. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is one thing that 
is inherent in American character, it is 
justice and fair play. While the Presi- 
dent did not use that exact expression, 
he did, in his message, emphasize the fact 
and the thought that many men who 
were engaged in agriculture are now en- 
gaged in battle after being inducted into 
the armed forces under the selective- 
service law. Would it not be a rank dis- 
crimination to change the rules in the 
middle of the game? I hope I may be 
pardoned in referring to this horrible 
war asa game. I use the expression only 
for illustrative purpose. After having in- 
ducted 10,000,000 men under a certain set 
of rules or laws, and having raised the 
world’s greatest and finest Army, would 
it be exactly fair to those now in the 
armed forces to change the law and per- 
mit others deferment which was denied 
to them? 

The Flannagan bill is not a mere reit 
eration of the Tydings amendment. It 
is not a mere expression by the Congress 
but if enacted will become a a vital part 
of the basic law, under. the administra- 
tion of which millions of men have 
already been inducted. The very pur- 
pose of the legislation is to change the 
law and to bring about a different inter- 
pretation from that which has heretofore 
been placed upon the Tydings amend- 
ment. This would be most unfortunate, 
especially at this moment when the light 
of freedom is shining again upon the 
horizons of Europe and everything indi- 
cates that the European war will soon be 
over. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Is not this true: 
We are not attempting to change the 
rules of the game; we are trying to get 
Selective Service to play the game ac- 
cording to the rules laid down by this 
House? 

Mr, COOLEY. Frankly, I believe that 
General Hershey has endeavored to do 
an honest job. I believe that he has dis- 
charged his arduous duties with dignity 
and impartiality. Iam perfectly willing 
to accept my full responsibility as a Mem- 
ber of Congress and I am, therefore, not 
willing to criticize General Hershey for 
the failure to clarify the directive which 
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was the subject of great controversy a 
` short while ago. 

I recall that when he was advised that 
the directive had resulted in great con- 
fusion and in the induction of essential 
farm labor, he came before the House 
Committee on Agriculture and after a 
thorough discussion of the directive he 
agreed to issue another directive to the 
end that the situation might be com- 
pletely clarified. He not only issued the 
directive but he permitted our commit- 
tee to write it and to satisfy ourselves 
with regard to its effect as a clarifying 
directive. This clarifying directive, 
which was prepared in our committee 
room, was sent to all State directors with 
definite instructions to advise all local 
boards immediately concerning the 
same, 

General Hershey is now accused of 
having written an editorial or other com- 
munication, the effect of which was to 
annihilate completely and destroy the 
purpose of the clarifying directive. With 
this, I do not agree. 

Occupational group deferments were 
not contemplated by the selective-service 
law. If we, by the enactment of the 
Flannagan bill, eliminate relative essen- 
tiality in determining the eligibility of 
citizens to serve in the armed forces, and 
further provide at the same time, by the 
same act, that those engaged in agricul- 
ture shall be deferred, it certainly follows 
that we will have group deferments. As 
I have stated, occupational group defer- 
ments are incompatible with the very 
genius and the letter and the spirit of the 
selective service and with orderly and 
ordinary processes of democracy. 

Agriculture is, of course, an essential 
industry and under the Tydings amend- 
ment every registrant engaged in the 
type of agriculture which is essential to 
the war effort and is contributing to the 
war effort, as contemplated by the Tyd- 
ings amendment, is entitled to defer- 
ment. I know, and I suppose that every 
Member of this House knows, that many 
registrants who were definitely entitled 
to deferment have been inducted. The 
discretionary power with regard to de- 
ferment. and induction rests with local 
boards. Certainly General Hershey and 
his associates cannot be blamed for these 
inductions. I am sure that it will not 
be contended that all registrants engaged 
in agriculture are entitled to deferment. 
Only those who are engaged in the type 
of agriculture that is making an actual 
contribution to the war effort are entitled 
to deferment under the Tydings amend- 
ment, The President, by his veto of the 
Flannagan bill, certainly has not repu- 
diated the Tydings amendment. The 
truth is, he is repelling and repudiating 
any change or modification of the Tyd- 
ings amendment and in this he is thor- 
oughly justified. Certainly no one will 
contend that the Flannagan bill merely 
reiterates or restates the Tydings amend- 
ment and nothing more. Certainly 
something else is sought to be accom- 
plished and that something else consti- 
tutes a vital change. If Selective Serv- 
ice has failed to administer properly the 
selective-service law, or if we have ad- 
ministrators who are ignoring the law, 
then we should proceed against them and 
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not against the law which is clear end 
unambiguous. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. What is the basic 
law? Is it not true that the only power 
anybedy has to draft any man or woman 
into the military service was granted by 
the Congress, and is it not also true that 
the Congress passed the Selective Serv- 
ice Act—and I use the word “selective” 
advisedly—and it was interpreted by the 
Administrator as intended by the Con- 
gress for more than 2 years, then an- 
other interpretation was placed upon the 
law, including the Tydings amendment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. MICHENER. May I finish what I 
was saying? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man if he can finish in half the time 
allotted to me. 

Mr. MICHENER. The Congress passed 
the draft law. The law is the only au- 
thority the Administrator has. At first 
he interpreted the law as the Congress 
intended it to be interpreted, but 2 years 
later he put another interpretation on it. 
The Congress, by the Flannagan resolu- 
tion, reiterates and repeats its intent. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not agree that 
there has been any change in the inter- 
pretation. I do agree, however, that 
State directors and other officials in 
State offices have, perhaps, unduly in- 
fluenced decisions of local boards and 
have in many instances brought about 
the induction of registrants who should 
have been deferred. I know, too, that 
Members of Congress have tried to force 
a new and different interpretation upon 
General Hershey, an interpretation 
which he was unwilling to accept. 

As has been pointed out, we now have 
a new President in the White House. He 
is our new Commander in Chief. He is 
intensely interested in the success of the 
war effort and he is well advised con- 
cerning the urgent need of manpower in 
the armed forces. This is the first op- 
portunity this House has been afforded 
which will enable it to say to this coun- 
try and to our allies and to our enemies, 
whether or not we are going to follow 
our new leadership in a matter concerned 
with the war effort, or whether we are 
going to repudiate our Commander in 
Chief. By our vote we should sustain 
him. We should keep faith with our 
fighting men and with our new Com- 
mander in Chief. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has again expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Hope]. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for an observation? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. In reply to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina that we are 
deserting our leader, I call his attention 
to the fact that in October 1942, when 
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the Tydings amendment was before the 
Senate, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, VOl- 
ume 88, part 7; page 8645, revealed the 
following: 

Mr. Hı. I announce that the Senator 
from Alabama, Mr. Bankhead; the Senators 
from Nevada, Mr. McCarran and Mr. Bunker; 
the Senator from Wyoming, Mr. Schwartz; 
and the Senator from Missouri, Mr. Truman, 
are necessarily absent. I am advised that 
if present and voting, these Senators would 
vote “yea.” 


That was the vote on the Tydings 
amendment. 

Mr. HOPE. My. Speaker, the distin- 
guished majority leader referred to the 
President’s message as a very logical doc- 
ument and urged that the motion to over- 
ride the veto be defeated on the ground 
of its logic. Perhaps it is a logical docu- 
ment if you ignore the fact that Congress 
in 1942 passed the Tyding amendment. 

This message ignores this entirely. 
The Tydings amendment was an expres- 
sion by Congress of the fact that we 
should put those who were producing 
food in this country in a separate class 
as far as induction in the military serv- 
ice was concerned. The Selective Serv- 
ice Act was passed in 1940, the Tydings 
amendment in 1942. It was the last ex- 
pression of the Congress on that subject, 
and it necessarily overrules and over- 
rides the language to which the President 
referred in his message when he said that 
there was intended to be no distinction 
between different groups or occupations 
or classes of our population. The pur- 
pose of the Tydings amendment was to 
defer those men on the farm who were 
essential to agricultural production. 
Under its provisions it was left to the 
local boards to determine whether any 
farmer or farm worker was essential to 
agricultural production and if so found 
he was entitled to deferment. 

That interpretation stood until last 
January. In January that interpretation 
was changed. Under a directive issued 
by the Director of the Selective Service, 
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were to determine not only whether a 
man was essential to agriculture but 
whether he was more essential to ag- 
riculture than to the armed services, 
thus introducing an entirely new ele- 
ment into the situation, never intended 
to be placed there by Congress. That 
changed interpretation still stands. 
House Joint Resolution 106 was intend- 
ed to restate and reaffirm the Tydings 
amendment and to repudiate the in- 
terpretation placed on that amendment 
by the Director of Selective Service 
under that false interpretation. Men are 
being taken off the farms today at a 
moment when the war in Europe is prac- 
ticaHy over but when the war to produce - 
food in this country is just at its height. 

I hold in my hand the report filed by 
the House committee appointed to make 
a study of the food situation. This group 
consists of seven distinguished Members 
of this House. The first recommenda- 
tion that that committee made reads as 
follows: 

The committee recommends that imme- 
diate steps be taken to give first priority to 
food production, and that all possible 
measures be taken without delay to increase 
the production and supplies of those food 
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items now in short supply, and that policies 
be initiated to provide adequate manpower 
and machinery for the farmer, 


That is the problem that is confront- 
ing the country today and it is a respon- 
sibility that rests upon every one of us. 
It rests upon every Member of this House 
because if we do not take action now to 
keep manpower on the farm when we 
have the opportunity there will surely be 
a food shortage this year. 

The responsibility is upon every one 
of us. It is upon the President. I say 
that you will be doing the President, 
whom all of us wish well, a service today 
if you vote to override this veto because 
I can think of nothing which would be a 
greater embarrassment to him than a 
critical food shortage. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE]. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress passed the Selective Training and 
Service Actin 1940. In 1942 the Congress 
of the United States passed the Tydings 
amendment in discharge of its obliga- 
tion to make rules and regulations gov- 
erning the conduct of the war. That 
Tydings amendment was passed, as I 
now recollect, without a dissenting vote 
in either the House of Representatives or 
in the Senate. The distinguished gen- 
tleman who now occupies the Presidency, 
who was then in the Senate of the United 
States, is recorded, as the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia indicated, as 
having expressed that if he had been 
present he would have voted for the 
Tydings amendment. 

It is now claimed in this veto message 
of the Flannagan bill that the Tydings 
amendment is an attempt on the part of 
the Congress to set agriculture apart and 
to grant a mass deferment to those en- 
gaged in agriculture. I do not so inter- 
pret the Tydings amendment. It cer- 
tainly was not so interpreted at the time 
it was passed and at the time the record 
shows the President indicated his ap- 
proval of it when it was before the Sen- 
ate. All that the Congress did in the 
Tydings amendment, as has been clearly 
shown by the Recorp, was to indicate to 
Selective Service that in the considera- 
tion of deferments they shall give con- 
sideration to the necessities of those en- 
gaged in agriculture as connected with 
the war effort, and give consideration to 
the question as to whether or not re- 
placements are available, so that if the 
local board determines, and the appeal 
board sustains it, that an individual is in 
fact necessarily engaged in an essential 
activity in agriculture and that replace- 
ments were not available, he should be 
granted deferment. But we found 
throughout the Nation that, according 
to the instructions issued by Selective 
Service, that provision in the law, that 
Congress had written, was entirely 
ignored. There is not a man in this 
Congress from an agricultural district 
who does not have on his desk evidence of 
dozens and dozens of situations where 
farm operations have had to be sus- 
pended because they have taken from 
those farms the only essential labor on 
the farms. 
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All the Flannagan amendment does is 
to call on the Selective Service to comply 
with the spirit of the law which this Con- 
gress passed unanimously in 1942. 

You are going to see the time come in 
the not too far distant future when you 
will wish you had some people on the 
farms capable of producing food. Those 
who are in a position to know, know that 
at this very hour food above all things 
is the greatest weapon the United States 
Government has. Food is the thing that 
will determine the future of Europe, 
whether there will be anarchy over there 
or whether they will be able to stabilize 
governments on a democratic basis. 
The food that is produced in America is 
going to be thé difference between peace 
and anarchy in Europe. Mark what I 
tell you, you people who are bound and 
determined to take off the farms the 
workers who are engaged in producing 
food, when hunger stalks in Europe and 
in this land, remember that you are go- 
ing to bring German prisoners here to 
take the place of American citizens. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
suppose I represent as nearly a complete- 
ly agricultural district as any Member in 
this House. I voted for the Tydings 
amendment back in 1942 and that Ty- 
dings amendment is still in the law re- 
gardless of what action this House takes 
today. That is the amendment the pres- 
ent President of the United States voted 
for. I think we ought to keep clearly in 
mind that whatever action we take to- 
day, that amendment is not taken out of 
the law. 

I differed just as much as anybody 
did with the action taken by General 
Hershey and the officials of the Selective 
Service System when they instructed the 
local boards, as they did, with reference 
to the effect that should be given to the 
Tydings amendment. I think they went 
entirely too far. I think they imposed 
their will upon the local boards and took 
away from those boards the feeling that 
the Tydings amendment was still law. 
But it is still in the law and it is up to 
us to convince those local boards that 
under the law they are charged with the 
responsibility of giving effect to it. Just 
as the gentleman from North Carolina 
said, if a law is not being properly ad- 
ministered, we should be up here raising 
our voice to change’ the administration 
of the law. 

Just now the only thing which is really 
involved in this measure is the question 
of relative essentiality. That is the only 
new thing in this proposed rewriting of 
the original Tydings amendment. It 
says in effect that relative essentiality 
shall not be taken into consideration. 
The statement has been made on the 
floor here that the idea of relative es- 
sentiality was brand new when this in- 
terpretation was placed upon it. I do 
not believe that is wholly accurate. As 
a matter of fact, all along the matter of 
relative essentiality has been taken into 
consideration. 

We just did not call it by that name. 
For instance, we know that for a year or 
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more it has been virtually impossible for 
all of those from 18 to 26 to get a defer- 
ment. To be eligible for deferment they 
had to be absolutely irreplaceable key- 
men in whatever line of work—essential 
war work—they were engaged. From 26 
to. 30 years of age, it was a little easier 
to get deferred. From the age of 30 to 
38, almost anybody could get deferred. 
All they had to do was to show that they 
Were engaged in some kind of war work 
and that was all that was required. The 
question of irreplaceability did not enter 
into it. That is nothing but relative es- 
sentiality. We have practiced it from 
the very beginning. 

We are hoping that things are going 
to happen fast in Europe in the next few 
days. As a matter of fact, our com- 
mittee is holding an executive session 
tomorrow to receive from the War De- 
partment some information as to the de- 
mobilization plan. We are hopeful they 
are going to tell us just how many people. 
they are going to let out of the Army 
under that demobilization plan. We are 
hoping that it is going to run up into 
the hundreds of thousands and perhaps 
into the millions. Certainly from what- 
ever may be the number of men de- 
mobilized, we shall get a proportionate 
number of farmers. Let no one make 
the mistake of believing the farmers are 
not in this war. It would be the most 
fallacious idea in the world to assume 
that the farm boys have not carried their 
fair share of this war, because they have. 
We shall get a proportionate number of 
farm boys and they are coming back to 
the farm as they are demobilized. 

I do not know how it is in your district, 
but if we overrode this veto today, it 
would not help the situation in my dis- 
trict because those boys are already in 
the Army. They are in the Army gen- 
erally throughout the country. And 
enactment of this proposal into law is 
not going to bring any of them back to 
the farm. The War Department works 
over a million civilians in its various war 
plants, and out of that million civilians 
there are less than 50 between the ages 
of 18 and 26 years deferred. That is 
fairly general throughout the whole 
country. 

We still need replacements. Let us 
not make the mistake we made last fall 
in believing that this war is about over. 
I want to read you a brief excerpt from 
a letter from General Marshall, Chief of 
Staff, which came to our committee just 
yesterday. I wish the Members would 
listen to this. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Ramsreck). The time of the gentleman 
from Alebama has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 7 

Mr. SPARKMAN. These are excerpts 
from a letter from General Marskall, 
dated May 2, 1945: 

We have not been able to meet the de- 
mands of General MacArthur and General 
Eisenhower for replacements during May and 
June. This amendment will in effect further 
add to the shortage by some 50,000 men over 
the next 3 months, 
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The amendment referred to is the one 
extending the Selective Service Act re- 
quiring 6 months’ training: 

Within the week, General Eisenhower has 
informed me that his losses are currently 
averaging 2,000 men daily, and he anticipates 
no reduction in his replacement require- 
ments for June. 

It is urgently necessary to start an in- 
creased flow of replacements to the Pacific 
Ocean area over and above those required to 
replace battle losses. Many veteran soldiers 
have been through several hard-fought cam- 
paigns in that area under very trying cli- 
matic conditions. We should return these 
men for release from the Army as quickly 
as possible. To accomplish this a pool of re- 
placements must be built up there. 


Remember, this is a matter that is re- 
quested in time of war by our Com- 
mander in Chief, and it bears directly 
upon the matter of waging war and wag- 
ing it successfully. Let us stand behind 
him. 

- The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Alabama has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, on the 28th and 29th of March the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Rosertson] and I drove from Washing- 
ton, D. C., through the great agricultural 
States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, all the way to the far north- 
west corner of the State of Iowa. Along 
that 1,350 miles we saw hardly a dozen 
herds of what you might term good feeder 
cattle in the feed lots. All through that 
greatest agricultural section of America 
we noticed only four or five small groups 
of pigs out in the fields where there 
should have been hundreds of such 
groups. What is the reason? Simply 
because agriculture has been stripped 
down to the bone as far as labor is con- 
cerned; simply because the farmer on 
a quarter section of land must farm his 
land, even though he does not have the 
necessary labor to feed livestock. He 
can easily go out into the fields with a 
tractor and put in a crop, and perhaps 
can manage to harvest the crop through 
cooperation of the willing people from 
his nearby village or through trading 
help with his neighbor. However, take 
away his hired man or son and what does 
he do? The easy thing and perhaps the 
only thing for him to do is to get rid of 
his livestock when that extra man is 
taken away from him. The only thing 
for him to do on his farm is to do as many 
of my neighbors have done, dispose of 
their dairy herds and just not do any 
milking or feeding at all. Too many 
farmers are following this procedure to- 
day, and consequently no butter and 
meat is served at many restaurants in 
Washington today. 

It is easy to talk about prisoners of 
war but who would want a prisoner of 
war on the same farm with his family 
as a replacement for a boy who was 
raised on thatfarm. How can that pris- 
oner be trusted? We would not want 
him around the individual farm. For 
large jobs where a group of them can 
work under guard the situation is dif- 
ferent. Our cows have to be milked 365 
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days in the year, twicea day. The cattle 
and pigs have to be taken care of every 
day of the year. Seasonal labor does not 
produce meat, eggs, butter, and milk. 
The farmer or his men must be on the 
job all through the year on livestock 
farms. 

Mr. Speaker, any man who votes to- 
day not to override the veto is gambling 
with the food supply of the Nation, not 
alone that of our own Nation, but also 
the one great source of food toward 
which hundreds of thousands, yes, mil- 
lions of starving people are turning their 
eyes in appeal. Food today is just as 
important as any munition of war. The 
European war is practically over and 
food alone will satisfy the hunger of the 
liberated countries. We are to decide 
here today whether we intend to permit 
all of the huge corn cribs full of corn, 
noticeable on that trip I mentioned, stand 
unused in the yards of the farm homes of 
America or whether sufficient farm labor 
will be assured so that this can be fed to 
cattle and hogs as it should be, right 
away. 

If this vote sustains the veto, every 
draft board in America will feel justified 
in accepting the bureaucratic rulings of 
one individual, General Hershey, and will 
ignore completely the expressed intent 
of Congress when we saw fit to enact into 
law the Tydings amendment. I hope 
the veto of this legislation will be over- 
ridden and that Congress will reassert 
itself as the law-making body of the 
United States of America. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HINSHAW]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I 
thought in the vote taken a few moments 
ago that we should refer this veto mes- 
sege to the House Committee on Military 
Affairs, because that is the committee 
which is charged with studying this very 
important subject. In the meantime, 
however, I think the House is under 
some misapprehension. 

The Flannagan resolution, as it passed 
the House, was practically a reiteration 
of the Tydings amendment. I believe it 
passed by a voice vote, if I remember 
correctly. But when House Joint Reso- 
lution 106 went to the Senate, it-was 
reported out of the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee with an amendment. 
The Senate agreed to that amendment 
and the House concurred, following a 
conference. 

Here is some of the language which 
was added in the Senate. There are 
a number of words first. 

Then it says: 

Such deferment shall be made by said 
board without consideration of any other 
circumstances or conditions whatsoever. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, if you are willing 
that that language stand in the law as 
it stands in this bill as it was finally 
Passed by the House and the Senate in 
adopting the conference report and make 
it impossible for the military leaders, 
the Commander in Chief of the United 
States, to find any other circumstance 
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armed forces for more men, then you 
are going beyond what I am willing to 
go even though I supported the Tydings 
amendment when it came into the House. 
We declared in the Tydings amendment 
that agriculture was an essential indus- 
try. But I for one am not willing to 
say to the President of the United States 
that such deferment shall be made by 
said board without consideration of any 
other circumstance or condition whatso- 
ever, and I therefore shall vote to uphold 
the veto. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
referred to the Tydings amendment 
wherein each registrant should be passed 
upon as to whether or not he was essen- 
tial and irreplaceable. That is the only 
meaning of that language. s 

Mr. HINSHAW. I decline to agree 
with the gentleman, because the lan- 
guage preceding it has to do with that 
question. It follows the Flannagan reso- 
lution and reads as follows: 

And the foregoing provision of this sen- 
tence shall apply upon any appeal or review 
of a decision made thereunder by a selective- 
service board. 


That is the language the gentleman 
refers to. This other language to which 
I have referred makes it impossible for 
any other condition or circumstance to 
intervene, such as one in which the Pres- 
ident of the United States might desper- 
ately need additional troops to win the 
war; I certainly am not willing to sup- 
port that limiting provision, in view of 
the veto message of the President, and 
shall vote to sustain his veto of House 
Joint Resolution 160. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. ROBSION]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I was shocked and grieved when 
word came to the House about an hour 
ago that the President had vetoed House 
Joint Resolution 106, which provided for 
the deferment of registrants determined 
to be necessary and regularly engaged in 
an agricultural occupation or endeavor 
essential to the war effort as set forth in 
the President’s veto message. 

For more than a year now there has 
been a threatened shortage of food, feed, 
and fiber and this threat has become 
more acute and menacing every day—so 
much so that the entire Nation has be- 
come alarmed. This has been brought 
about by the stripping of the farms of 
essential farmers and essential farm 
workers and the failure of the farmers 
to secure necessary machinery and a fair 
price for their products. 

The threat of shortage really reaches 
back to 1942. The original Selective 
Service Act provided that those regis- 
tered under the Selective Service Act en- 
gaged in agricultural occupations or en- 
deavors essential to the war effort should 
be deferred, and this also applied to those 
engaged in industry essential to the war 
effort, in transportation, and other civil- 
ian activities that were necessary and 
essential to win the war. 
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Those in charge of the Selective Serv- 
ice ignored these provisions as to farm- 
ers and farm workers; therefore Con- 
gress passed what was known as the 
Tydings amendment to the Selective 
Service Act. The record discloses that 
President Truman, then a Senator, ap- 
proved the Tydings amendment that 
farmers and farm workers essential to 
the war effort should be deferred. 

But the Director of Selective Service 
ignored the law, kept sending out in- 
structions to the local draft board that 
defeated the very purpose of the Tydings 
amendment, and the food, feed, and fiber 
shortage kept increasing from day to day 
and there was an almost universal de- 
mand on the part of the American people 
that there be some relief against this 
intolerable situation. So Congress 
passed, by an almost unanimous vote, 
House Joint Resolution 106, by Mr. 
FLANNAGAN, of Virginia, which was today 
vetoed by the President. 

The Congress in this resolution called 
upon the Director of the Selective Serv- 
ice as well as on all those engaged in 
administering the law, to carry out the 
intent and purpose of the Tydings 
amendment. The food shortage con- 
tinued to be so acute that Congress re- 
cently passed a resolution providing for 
appointment of a committee of the 
House to investigate the whole question 
and report back to the Congress the re- 
sult of its investigation. Of course the 
committee was composed of a majority of 
Democrats, headed by the able Democrat, 
Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico, and made 
up of other able Democrats and Republi- 
cans. Before the President vetoed this 
resolution this committee made its re- 
port and these findings confirm the criti- 
cal food shortage and point out a number 
of things that should be done to remedy 
the situation. The first recommendation 
is: Immediate steps to give first priority 
to food production and to provide ade- 
quate manpower and machinery for the 
farmer. 

In other words, this committee, in 
viewing the whole field of our war effort, 
now urges that the Government, includ- 
ing the Selective Service, give “first 
priority to food production and to pro- 
vide adequate manpower and machinery 
for the farmer.” They do not recom- 
mend that they give priority to increase 
the Army or the Navy or to increase the 
production of ships and munitions of 
war, but they recommend giving first 
priority for food production and to pro- 
vide adequate manpower and machin- 
ery for the farmer in order that he may 
meet this fcod-shortage threat. It has 
become alarming. They also urge that 
there be coordination of these various 
agencies that have undertaken to han- 
dle but have in fact jumbled the food 
situation, by placing this authority in 
the hands of one able administrator; 
and, of course, they found that the black 
market has flourished because in many 
cases, and especially in meats, the farm- 
ers were not receiving such a price for 
their livestock as would enable them to 
produce cattle, hogs, and sheep. The 
truth is, we have more cattle on the 
farms today than at any other period in 
our histery; but the farmers, at the 
prices prevailing, cannot afford to fat- 
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ten these cattle, hogs, and sheep and get 
them in shape for market, and therefore 
this committee urged an increase in 
prices to the producers. They also urged 
that special inducements be given to pro- 
ducers of poultry and eggs, and to the 
fishing industry, and to sugar producers 
of this country and its Territories and 
that vigorous control of the black mar- 
ket be applied particularly at the source 
of production, 

Now, in the face of this informative 
report made by an able committee of 
this House, urging that priority be given 
in furnishing manpower and machinery 
for the farms, the President vetoes this 
Flannagan resolution, which sought to 
accomplish this very purpose. The gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN] 
is chairman of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee of the House, a gcod Democrat of 
Virginia. He made a very vigorous 
speech today against the President’s veto, 
and, considering all the facts and cir- 
cumstances, if was natural for me and 
many other Members of the House to be 
shocked and grieved over this action of 
the President. 

KEEP GERMAN PRISONERS IN EUROPE 


Congress, the other day, was advised 
by a representative of the War Depart- 
ment that they are bringing into this 
country approximately 75,000 German 
prisoners of war a month, and these are 
to be used in working on our farms. We 
have approximately 400,000 war prison- 
ers. Perhaps one-half or more of these 
are idle, but all of them have been faring 
sumptuously every day on beef, pork, 
chickens, eggs, butter, milk, fruits, and 
vegetables. It is admitted they are far- 
ing much better than American citizens 
engaged in patriotic efforts to win this 
war, while the German authorities were 
starving to death and brutally murder- 
ing American soldiers and sailors—war 
prisoners. 

It is our conviction that these German 
prisoners should be sent back to Ger- 
many and that millions of our other Ger- 
man prisoners of war be kept in Europe 
and not bring any more to this country, 
and that they be required to rebuild the 
countries that they have helped to de- 
stroy. They cannot speak our language; 
they dislike the people of this country; 
they are resentful and, for one, I should 
not like to have them about my family. 
If we send them back to Germany we 
will save a lot of food and clothing for 
our own citizens and we will not have the 
expense of feeding, guarding, and caring 
for them. 

This Congressional Food Investigating 
Committee did not recommend that we 
provide this needed manpower with Ger- 
man prisoners of war. They desired 
American farmers and farm workers, 
who are essential to food production, to 
furnish this manpower. 

MEN, MUNITIONS, FOOD 


Our great objective since we declared 
war December 8, 1941, has been to win 
this war as quickly as possible, and I 
agree with the President that it is the 
duty of every loyal American citizen to 
contribute his efforts where they are most 
essential and most effective in accom- 
plishing that objective. 
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Wars cannot be won by men alone, 
neither can they be won by ships, planes, 
guns, tanks, shells, and other munitions 
of war and neither can they be won by 
food alone. We must have all these ele- 
ments cooperating for this one purpose. 
We could not win this war by all our able- 
bodied men and women becoming mem- 
bers of the armed services. We could 
not win by all of our able-bodied men 
and women working in the shipyards, 
mills, factories, shops, and mines and in 
operating railroads, truck lines, and so 
forth. Neither could we win the war if 
all our able-bodied men and women re- 
mained on the farms. We must have all 
the men essential and necessary in our 
armed services. In my support of the 
Flannagan Resolution 196 I am not 
speaking for myself, because my only 
son is in the Army and all of my able- 
bodied nephews are in some branch cf 
the service. Ihave one thought in mind, 
and that is to do the best thing to win 
the war at the earliest moment possible 
and to aid in bringing about a durable 
and lasting peace. 

When the war started we laid great 
stress properly on securing and building 
up a great army and navy. First and 
last we have inducted approximately 
14,000,000 men into these services, and we 
also emphasized the importance of war- 
ships, cargo vessels, planes, bombers, 
guns, tanks, shells, the processing of 
foods, meats, clothing, and so forth, in 
our war industries. Literally millions of 
men have volunteered for service in the 
Army and Navy. Other millions were 
engaged to go, and did go, into indus- 
tries. There were perhaps more volun- 
teers for the Army and Navy, marines, 
and air forces from the farms, according 
to the population, than from any other 
group in this country, and because of the 
patriotic urge as well as the high wages, 
short hours, and working conditions, 
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went into the war plants, and these 
stripped the farms of about 4,000,000 or 
more able-bodied men and women. The 
farm population in this country is a lit- 
tle more than one-fifth of the entire pop- 
ulation of the Nation. The net results 
of these efforts are that we do have a 
great army, and we do have the most 
powerful Navy in the world and in all 
history, and we have produced in indus- 
try more equipment than all the other 
nations in this war combined since we 
entered the war, and we are now 
equipped as we have never been before in 
the way of supplies for our armed forces, 
But all of this operated against such 
production on the farms as is necessary 
to maintain our armed forces, and aid 
our allies, and provide food and clothing 
for those who are making our ships and 
other instruments and munitions of war, 
and provide for the civilian population 
of our country as well as sending liter- 
ally billions of tons of supplies to the 
Allied forces. 

Germany is already destroyed, and 
Japan is in the process of destruction. 
But we are not cutting down our armed 
forces or our production of armaments. 
As we conquer nations and take over 
Europe with millions of prisoners and 
tens cf millions of lungry and naked 
people, the necessity for food, feed, and 
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fiber has increased greatly and will con- 
tinue to increase for a long period of 
time. Yet the course we are following, 
aided by the President’s veto, will con- 
tinue to strip the farms of the necessary 
manpower and machinery. 

In going over my district I find literally 
hundreds of very good farms that have 
little or no production because our armed 
services or our war plants have stripped 
them of young men and those able to 
carry on, and perhaps no one is left ex- 
cept some aged father or mother, or both, 
who are not able to carry on the farm 
work; and this very able committee is 
100 percent in urging that the matter 
of first importance now is to give priority 
to essential farm workers so that we may 
strengthen this great weakness that has 
developed in our country. We must 
continue to supply our own people and 
we must with proper arrangements help 
in these conquered and liberated coun- 
tries. If we do not we may expect hun- 
dreds of millions of people to embrace 
communism or other radical philosophies 
and this would be a real threat to our 
country. 

If this great, rich, agricultural country 
of ours utilizes its manpower properly it 
should not be necessary for our mothers, 
wives, daughters; and young children to 
stand in line for hours to get some meat 
or other necessary food products. 

The Flannagan resolution and the An- 
derson committee report attempted to 
correct this very situation; but the Presi- 
dent says “‘No,” and vetoes the resolution, 
I shall vote to override the veto. 

The able-bodied farmers and farm 
workers who are still on the farm can, 
in my opinion, contribute more to an 
early victory and to the creation of an 
association of nations to insure a just 
and lasting peace than they could by 
entering the armed forces or going into 
industrial plants at this time. What if 


we should have a severe drought in any ~ 


considerable area of this country? It 
would mean starvation to thousands of 
American people and greatly handicap 
our Army and Navy. 

PATRIOTIC 


No one can honestly question the pa- 
triotism of the farm group of our Nation. 
They have always been loyal and pa- 
triotic and have always contributed their 
full share in all our wars, from the Battle 
of Lexington, April 1775, down to this 
very day. 

I am thoroughly convinced that in pro- 
portion to their numbers more men and 
boys from the farms have gone into the 
armed services than from any other 
group; and those who have remained on 
the farms have done a wonderful job. 
The farmers of this Nation have made 
some great records in production through 
' the years; but with the depleted man- 
power, lack of machinery and other 
handicaps, they broke all records in 1943 
and in 1944 they surpassed the record of 
1943. How did they doit By aged men 
and women, and those physically dis- 
abled for military service, and young chil- 
dren, toiling without ceasing from day- 
light till dark, in fair weather and foul, 
ever since we entered this war. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of these older people 
are not able to continue this strenuous 
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life. ‘We need replacements on the farms 
as well as in our armed forces. We can- 
not continue to strip the land of its 
essential farmers and farm workers with- 
out bringing disaster on our country. 

The draft boards should see to it that 
the slacker does not find a hiding place 
on thefarm. Only those who are farmers 
or farm workers, who are willing to give 
their very best on fhe farm and essential 
and necessary to the war effort should 
be deferred in the draft for this purpose. 

If the time should come when addi- 
tional farmers and farm workers are 
necessary for our armed services, they 
will be forthcoming. But that time is 
not now. 

There are 2,000,000 able-bodied men 
now in our armed services who have not 
been called to the fighting front; they 
have been trained, some of them, more 
than 2 years, and others have had a year 
and others 6 months of training, Our 
boys who have been overseas 2 years.or 
more should have the opportunity to 
come home if they desire—provided of 
course such a return would not disrupt 
our military and naval operations at 
some critical time or place. 

This veto of the President will no doubt 
be a severe shock to the farmers and 
farm workers of the Nation, as well as 
consumers. Let us indulge the hope that 
the administration may develop a policy 
speedily that will correct the food, feed, 
and fiber situation in this country. We 
must have these to bring about total 
victory and peace. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, may 
I inquire how much time remains? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
15 minutes remaining, 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been times when it has been said of 
the Congress of the United States, and 
I think rightly, that we had abdicated 
our functions, that we had failed to exer- 
cise that degree of independent judgment 
enjoined upon us by the Constitution of 
the United States. 

In recent days many in the country 
have expressed the hope that the Chief 
Executive, his assistants, and his leaders 
would recognize the right and the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress of the United 
States to exercise its functions as a co- 
ordinate branch of the Government. I 
have joined in that hope. 

I do not deny to the President the 
right to veto this legislation if that is 
what he thinks he should do; that is his 
right under the Constitution. But it 
likewise is our right, yes, our responsi- 
bility, to determine for ourselves as 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, what we think ought to be done 
about itenow. As far as I am concerned 
I cannot let go unchallenged the argu- 
ment that in this matter we must blindly 
follow the Commander in Chief. 

I do not think that is the issue at all. 
It is a false issue that should not be raised 
in this debate. It is not a valid argu- 
ment. The Commander in Chief is the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy and in time of war he has such 
additional powers as the Congress sees fit 
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to grant him. The matter of Selective 
Service is a matter for determination by 
the civil government, of which the Con- 
gress of the United States is a coordinate 
branch, and we ought to approach it 
from that angle. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. ELLIOTT]. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
quested this time to say a few words 
as a Member who represents the richest 
congressional district in all the world so 
far as the production of food and fiber 
are concerned. Besides that, my dis- 
trict is near the top as far as oil produc- 
tion during wartime is concerned. 

I just recently returned from my con- 
gressional district and I can say to you 
honestly that we have scraped the barrel 
so close in the area that is the food 
basket of the world that it is question- 
able whether or not we are going to be 
able to harvest thousands of tons of 
foodstuffs which this Nation needs so 
badly at the present time. This is be- 
cause of the fact that so many of the 
youths on the farms have been taken . 
away from those farms. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not asking exemp- 
tion for any of my own. They are al- 
ready in the service, one of them long 
before we became involved in war, but 
I am speaking of the boy`today who is 
needed on the farm at this particular 
time. Ican cite you instances that have 
happened in the past few weeks where 
the draft boards have taken young men 
off the farms and have thereby forced 
the sale of dairy cattle. 

Oh, yes, we hear about the need of 
food. We want sugar and many other 
foods. Yet we are leaving nobody to 
repair these pumping plants in my State 
where sugar is produced; we are leaving 
nobody to repair necessary equipment 
which is so vital to the war effort for 
producing additional food so badly 
needed at this time. Anyone with com- 
mon sense knows that we do not need 
any more men in the Army at the pres- 
ent time. If the war is about over in 
Europe, as they say it is, and no one can 
deny that, certainly we should leave the 
men on the farms who are needed for the 
purpose of producing additional food so 
vital to the war effort and so vital to 
our allies abroad. 

I am sorry that certain statements 
have been made here today about the 
farm boy and how he feels about going 
into the service. I can say to you that 
they are just as red-blooded Americans 
as anybody else, and I yield to no man 
in this House on the question of Ameri- 
canism which our farmers have dis- 
played during this war. They have not 
been out on strikes. They have been 
working from 4 o’clock in the morning 
until 8 and 10 o’clock at night to pro- 
duce food for the boys on the fighting 
fronts. I am sorry those statements 
have been made. If there is anyone in 
the House who will stand up beside the 
Commander in Chief for something that 
is right as an American principle, that 
is one thing, but let us not do it as a 
political gesture to get more votes back 
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home.. I stand by him, representing my 
people, but not as one who wants to put 
politics before principle. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
leman from California his expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 344 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard some rather heated arguments 
here today on this proposition and I am 
afraid it has left us, as heated argu- 
ments usually do, in a somewhat con- 
fused state of mind about what the 
issue here is. As I understand this 
proposition it is simply a matter not of 
repealing the Tydings amendment but of 
reaffirming the Tydings amendment. I 
understand perfectly how the new Pres- 
ident of the United States might have 
voted for the Tydings amendment and 
still consistently take the action that he 
took here today in his veto message. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man for a question. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not true 
that if this veto is upheld the Tydings 
amendment which he supported remains 
in effect? 

Mr. COLMER. My colleague has an- 
ticipated me and I will accept his verbage 
as expressing my views. There has been 
considerable egitation about protecting 
farm labor. I repeat that this is not 
the question here today. The Congress 
already acted upon that issued in the 
Tydings amendment. And regardless of 
the action taken here today that amend- 
ment is still in full force and effect. 

So if we must make an issue here today 
it seems to me that-it is a question of 
whether we shall stand by our new 
leader in the successful conduct of this 
war. 

In that connection may I say that the 
whole country is looking with hope to 
this new man who has ascended to the 
highest office in the land. ‘The Con- 
gress has repeatedly shown its affection 
for this former colleague by lip service 
up to date. Here is an opportunity to 
sender a little more than lip service, and 
‘Kat can be rendered on both sides of 
the aisle. Aside from that, my col- 
leagues, we have almost reached the 
coveted goal.of the European war. We 
have waged a successful warfare. How 
did we wage that warfare? No Member 
of Congress would undertake to say that 
the Congress was responsible for the 
conduct of that warfare. The part that 
Congress played in reaching that coveted 
goal has been its recognition of the fact 
that the war could not be run by Con- 
gress but had to be conducted by those 
to whom we delegated the authority and 
the power to wage that war. In that 
the Congress has been wise. For all of 
us must realize that politics and war do 
not mix. Congress has furnished the 
sinews of war. The President—the 
Commander in Chief—and his staff have 
conducted the war. Otherwise, I fear 
that we would not be as near to the 
coveted goal of peace as we are now. 

Mr, Speaker, as one who has consist- 
ently supported our late and. lamented 
President as Commander in Chief of our 
armed forces in the conduct of these 
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wars, it is certainly not my purpose to 
deny that support to our new President, 
who has made such a sane, sensible, and 
satisfactory start in his new position. 
Moreover, I believe that the country ex- 
pects that of us, and I shall not take the 
responsibility as a Member of Congress 
of denying him the support to which he 
is entitled. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the genticman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Cass]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, every Member must decide a 
vote on the issues as he sees them. 
For me, the issue before us is not a ques- 
tion of support or nonsupport to the 
Commander in Chief, nor is it a question 
of maintaining any legislative preroga- 
tive. 

But this is the situation as I see it. 
We have a job still to do. It is going 
to take so many men to do that job. 
Some in Europe for a while, and more 
in the Pacific. 

If we do not provide the needed men 
in replacements, the men who have been 
over there fighting will have to stay in 
el that much longer to complete the 
job. 

Personally, I think turn about is fair 
play. The older men and those with 
long service should be permitted to come 
home and supply needed labor on the 
farms as well as elsewhere. They can 
come only if younger men and boys take 
their places in the line. That is the 
way the issue appears to me and I shall 
vote to sustain the veto. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I - 


yield the remainder of my time, 34 
minutes, to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. May]. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, in 344 min- 
utes I have time to point out only one 
or two things. The first thing to which 
I desire to call the attention of the Mem- 
bers is a matter that has not yet been 
discussed here. The Tydings amend- 
ment, which wil remain in the law if 
the President’s veto is upheld, provides 
for the deferment of farm workers, It 
also provides that those who are assigned 
to agriculture on deferment must re- 
main in that occupation unless they go 
to the military service. 

The President points out in his mes- 
sage here, and it cannot be denied, that 
if the latter provision of the Tydings 
amendment as amended by the Senate, 
which is the issue here, remains in the 
law, it deprives him of the authority to 
pass upon the question of the essentiality 
of any man deferred by a local draft 
board or by an appeals board. It not 
only does that, it deprives the draft 
boards of the power to reclassify men. 
Therefore, if a man is once removed from 
the farm, the President can do nothing 
about it. 

Further, if you find a hardship case 
of an essential worker who has been de- 
ferred by the draft board, and the Gov- 
ernment desires to appeal or the indi- 
vidual concerned desires to appeal, under 
the law as originally written the President 
is deprived by this provision of the right 
to pass on the correctness of the deci- 
sion of the local draft board or the ap- 
peals board. 
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These are two critical propositions. If 
you override this veto, you will still have 
the Tydings amendment, for which the 
President, then a Senator, voted in the 
United States Senate in October 1942. 
So he is not inconsistent at all in his 
attitude. He stands today for the pres- 
ervation of the original Tydings amend- 
ment in its entirety. His mesasge is a 
ringing challenge to the House of Repre- 
sentatives to stand by him as the Com- 
mander in Chief of the armed forces of 
this country, forgetting, as we must, that 
We cannot defer one group and noi defer 
another. 

If you are going to turn the farm work- 
ers loose, why not turn loose the coal 
miners? If you are going to turn loose 
the farmers and the coal miners, why 
not turn loose the railroaders? And if 
you are going to turn loose all of them, 
why not omit and vitiate the original pro- 
vision of the act that provided that there 
should be no deferments based upon 
classifications or kinds of employment? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky has expired. All 
time has expired, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may extend their 
remarks at this point in the Recorp on 
this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, Members of 
the House, it is a known fact that Presi- 
dent Truman promised to permit those 
in charge of the Army and Navy run the 
war without interference from him. 
The Army asks him to veto this bill, so 
as per his word he did what he promised. 
For this I admire him. 

The Army instructed the draft boards 
to take all farm boys they could get for 
the Army. They have robbed the farms 
of workers. The war with Germany is 
about over. Food will be needed this 
year and next in ever-increasing quanti- 
ties. So we must not rob the farmers of 
any more workers. For that reason I 
am going to vote to override the veto, 
believing I am doing the right thing for 
America, end the fact that we must feed 
the starving of Europe I will do the thing 
that will give them more food. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s veto of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 106, commonly known as the Flan- 
nagan resolution, will bring gloom and 
despair to many of my constituents who 
have been carrying on their farm proj- 
ects under great handicaps. The farm- 
ers, to whom I refer, do not ask that their 
sons be deferred from military duty be- 
cause they happen to be engaged in an 
agricultural pursuit. With them it is 
just a question of carrying on the farm 
to furnish the food and the fiber essen- 
tial to feed our people and our armed 
forces. They have made every effort. 
Many of the boys from the farms have 
enlisted in the service. Many have been 
inducted without any thought of defer- 
ment. I resent some of the statements 
made here today that might be construed 
as indicating that some of our farm boya 
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are seeking immunity from service be- 
hind a general cloak provided by the 
Tydings amendment. 

The Congress enacted the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940. Do 
not forget that word “selective,” which 
indicates the intent of the Congress that 
all persons of specific groups or classes 
are not to be inducted. It was intended 
that those who can best serve in the war 
effort on the home front should be se- 
lected to do that work. Those who can 
best serve in the military force are to 
be selected for that work. Under the 
Tydings amendment the local draft 
boards, living in the communities where 
the draftees reside, knowing the facts, 
and in a position to get all the evidence, 
are charged with the responsibility of de- 
ciding whether the particuiar draftee is 
essential to carrying on the particular 
farm endeavor in which he is engaged. 
The Congress intended that this decision 
should be made by the local draft board, 
which is in reality a local jury passing 
on the evidence in each case. 

After the enactment of the Tydings 
amendment, the Selective Service Ad- 
ministrator and the local draft boards 
adhered to the plain language of this 
amendment until January 2, 1945, when 
General Hershey issued a directive 
changing the policy theretofore followed. 
From that time on there has been mis- 
understanding, confusion, and in many 
instances, consternation as to just what 
type of directive would be forthcoming 
next. Indeed, the condition was so se- 
rious and the last interpretation of the 
Tydings amendment was so contrary to 
what the Congress intended that both 
the Senate and the House by overwhelm- 
ing votes passed the Flannagan resolution 
reiterating, reaffirming, and making clear 
beyond a question of a doubt the pur- 
pose of the Congress so far as deferring 
absolutely essential farm help is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Speaker, this most extraordinary 
message of the President makes no ref- 
erence to the Tydings amendment, and 
it would seem to indicate that whoever 
wrote the message for the President has 
never heard of it. The President states: 

I do not believe that it was the real in- 
tent of the Congress that agricultural work- 
ers should be given a blanket deferment as a 
group. 

Of course Congress never had any such 
intent and this resolution now before us 
makes, as clear as crystal, exactly what 
was intended in the original Tydings 
amendment. 

If this veto message is sustained by the 
Congress, the Tydings amendment will 
not mean what it says. It will have no 
force or effect. The Congress will have 
used useless words, and the local draft 
boards must determine whether each 
farm boy is more essential in the mili- 
tary service than he is in raising food on 
the farm. ; 


I regret this veto exceedingly. I feel 
sure it will bring much distress to our 
people in the days that are ahead. We 
are told that there is a food shortage. 
We all know from practical experience 
that this is true. The authorities in the 
administration tell the farmers that 
they must produce more food if the ac- 
tual requirements are to be met. It was 
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in the spirit of aiding in this request that 
the Tydings amendment was placed 
upon the statute books. After a general 
survey and reappraisement of the food 
situation throughout the world, both the 
House and Senate passed this Flannagan 
resolution as a war necessity. This was 
not hasty action. Extensive hearings 
were held. Committee investigations 
were made to ascertain the truth. 
Nevertheless, the President in his veto 
message entirely disregards all these 
factors. There is not anything we can do 
about it, however, except to override the 
veto. That will take a two-thirds vote. 
I am sure that more than a majority of 
the House will vote to override the veto. 
I realizə that when the Presidential whip 
is cracked that it is very difficult for some 
Members not to respond. 

I think we were all surprised when the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. FLANNA- 
GAN] read from the printed ConGRESSION~< 
AL Record showing that when the Tyd- 
ings amendment was being considered in 
that body our President was then Sen- 
ator Truman, and was recorded in favor 
of the Tydings amendment. In the light 
of the debate at that time, it would seem 
that no one in the Senate placed the 
construction on the draft law, as amend- 
ed, which this veto message now places 
upon that same law and the Tydings 
amendment. 

I hope that his yeto message will not 
be sustained. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the issue 
here is not one of supporting the Com- 
mander in Chief or party loyalty. Nei- 
ther is it a question of exempting farm 
boys from military duty. The question 
simply is one of production of food and 
should be dealt with only on that basis. 

Many dairy herds have been disposed 
of, and many farms are lying idle at 
this very moment and spring planting all 
over the country has been held up and 
curtailed because of the lack of farm 
help and the threat of still more farm 
help being taken into the armed forces. 

With the war in Europe rapidly com- 
ing to a close one can scarcely see the 
need for inducting any more men into 
the armed forces. We have been told, 
and we believe, that if we want to win 
the peace, we will have to supply food 
in ever-increasing amounts to war-torn 
Europe for perhaps several years to 
come. 

From very reliable sources we have at 
this moment the information that 200,- 
000,000 people in Europe are desperately 
in need of food. We are told by Mem- 
bers of Congress just returned from Eu- 
rope that in one single country over there 
20,000,009 of people are just roaming 
around with no food and no homes. 
Famine and pestilence will no doubt slay 
millions, regardless of all our efforts. 

Aside from the moral obligation we 
have of supplying that food, we must 
remember that in every conference yet 
held by the Allied Powers we committed 
ourselves to supply them this food. 
Upon making good these commitments 
depends not only on the saving of mil- 
lions of’ lives but the stability of the 
governments they will set up. Then, 
too, we have to remember that our Na- 
tion’s honor is at stake in the fulfillment 
of our obligations. So as I see it, we are 
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going to ship all the food we can to the 
rest to the world whether or not we have 
sufficient food supplies for our own peo- 
ple, and regardless of our dwindling sup- 
plies and the growing dissatisfaction in 
our own country. 

The greatest immediate problem we 
have and the greatest duty we have to 
perform to ourselves and the world is 
to produce food now with all our might, 
just as we have been fighting with all 
our might to win this war. 

They tell us we now have upward of 
one-half million German prisoners of 
war in this country that will be put to 
work, and they tell us further that they. 
will be bringing in 300,000 more. If they 
can do the job, who wants them? I do 
not want one on my farm, living with 
my family and I do not know of any 
other farmer that does want them. The 
only place they can be used at any time 
in the production of food is where they 
can be employed in groups under guard, 
and from experience in my own district, 
where there has been located a German 
prison camp for more than a year, I 
know that they are not dependable, they 
are arrogant, and when the day is done 
they have accomplished very little work. 

So the solution to our food problem 
lies in the passage of the Flannagan 
amendment, which would make effective 
the Tydings amendment, which was sup- 
posed to exempt farm workers from 
military service, whether or not it means 
standing by the Commander in Chief. 

We must not forget that he supported 
the Tydings amendment when it was 
passed while he was a Member of the 
Senate, and if it was necessary then, it 
is a thousand times more necessary to- 
day. Surely the President has been ill- 
advised in this matter. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House, on reconsideration, pass the 
bill, the objections of the President to 
the contrary notwithstanding? 

Under the Constitution, this vote must 
be determined by the yeas and nays. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 186, nays 177, not voting 69, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 68] 
YEAS—186 

Adams Chapman Fl 
Allen, Til Chet Puller 
Andersen, Chenoweth , Gamble 

H. Carl Chiperfieid Gardner 
Anderson, Calif. Church Gathings 
Andresen, lason Gavin 

August H. Ciements Gearhart 
Andrews, Ala. Clevenger Gerlach 
Andrews, N. Y. Cole, Kans. Gibson 
Arends Cole, Mo. Gillespie 
Arnold Cole, N. Y. Gillette 
Auchincloss Courtney Gillie 
Baláwin, N. Y. Crawford Goodwin 
Barrett, Wyo. Cunningham Graham 

1 Grant, Ind. 

Bender Dolliver Gregory 
Bennet, N.Y. Domengeaux Griffiths 
Bennett, Mo Dondero Gross 
Bishop Bworshak Gwinn, N. Y. 
Biackney Ex Gwynne, Iowa 
Bolton Elliott Hagen 
Boykin Ellis Hale 
Brehm Ellsworth Hall, 
Brown, Ohio Edwin Arthur 
Brumbaugh Elston Halleck 
Buffett Engel, Mich Hand 
Byrnes, Wis Engle. Calif. Harness, Ind. 
Campbell Felicws Henry 
Carlson Fenton Herter 
Case, N. J. Fernandez Heselton 
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Hees McGregor Rogers, Mass 
Hill McKenzie Schwabe, Mo, 
Hoeven McMillen, HI, Scrivner 
Hoffman Martin, Iowa Shafer 
Holmes, Mass. Martin, Mass. Sharp 
Holmes, Wash. Merrow Simpson, TL 
Hope Michener Simpson, Pa. 
Horan Miter, Nebr. Smith, Ohio 
Howell Mundt Smith, Va. 
Hull Murray, Tenn. Smith, Wis. 
Jenkins Murray, Wis. Springer 
Jennings Norrell efan 
Jensen O'Hara Stevenson 
Johnson, Calif. O'Konski =) 
Johnson, IN. Philbin Sumner, Ill 
Johnson, Ind, Phillips Taber 
Jones Pittenger Talbot 
Jonkman loeser e 
Kearney Powers . ‘Taylor 
Keefe Ramey Thom 
Knutson ‘Thomas, N. J. 
LaFollette Reece, Tenn bbott 
Landis ed, Vursell 4 
Larcade Reed, N. Y. Wadsworth 
Latham Rees, Weichel >| 
Lea Rich est 
Lecompte Rizley Whitten 
LeFevre Robertson, Wigglesworth 
Lemke N. Dak. Winstead 
Lewis Robertson, Va, Wolcott 
Luce Robsion, Ky. Wolverton, N. J. 
McConnell Rockwell Woodruff, Mich. 
McCowen Rodgers, Pa. 
McDonough Rogers, Fla. 
NAYS—177 
Abernethy Gordon O'Brien, Ill. 
Allen, La. Gore O'Brien, Mich, 
Anderson, Gorski O'Neal 
N. Gossett O'Toole 
Angell Granahan Outland 
Baldwin, Md, Granger Pace 
Barrett, Pa. Grant, Ala Patman 
Bates, Ky. Green Patrick 
Bates, Mass, Harless, Ariz. Patterson 
orth Peterson, Fla. 
Bell Peterson, Ga. 
Biemilier Hartley Pickett 4 
Bland Havenner Poage i 
Boren Hays Price, Fla, 
Bradley, Pa, Hébert Price, Ill, 
Brooks Hedrick Priest 
Brown, Ga, Heffernan Rabeut 
B n Hendricks Rabin 
Eulwinkle Hinshaw Ramspeck 
Bunker Hoch Randolph 
Burgin Kook Rayfiel 
Byrne, N. Y. Huber Resa 
Camp Johnson Riley 
Cannon, Mo Luther A Robinson, Utah 
Carnahan Johnson, Roe, Md. 
Case, S. Dak. Lyndon B Rogers, N. Y. 
Celler Johnson, Okla, Rooney 
Clark Kean Rowan > 
Colmer Kee Russell 
Combs Kefauver Sabath 
Cooley Kelley, Pa. Sadowski 
Cooper Keogh Easscer 
Corbett Kerr Sheppard 
Cox Kilday Sikes 
Cravens Kirwan Slaughter 
D'Alesandro Kopplemann Smith, Maine 
Davis Kunkel Snyder 
De Lacy Lane Somers, N. Y, 
Delaney, Sparkman 
James J, Link Spence 
Delaney, Ludlow Starkey 
John J, Lyle Stigler 
Dickstein Lynch Sullivan 
gell McCormack Sumners, Tex. 
Doughton, N, C. McGlinchey Suni 
Douglas, I, Madden ‘Tarver 
yle Mahon Thomas, Tex. 
Mansfield, Tolan 
Durham Mont. Torrens 
Eberharter Mansfield, Tex. Towe 
Ervin Marcantonio Trimble 
Fallon May Vinson 
Feighan Miller, Calif, | Voorhis, Calif, 
Fisher ls asiele 
Flood Monroney Weaver 
Morgan Weiss 
Folger Morrison Weich 
Forand Murdock Whittington 
Gallagher Murphy Wickersham 
Gary Neely Woodrum, Va, 
Geelan Norton Zimmerman 
NOT VOTING—69 } 
Bailey Butler Dirksen 
Barden Canfield Douglas, Calif, 
Barry Cannon, Fla, ton 
Bloom Cochran Fulton 
Bonner Coffee Gifford 
Bradley, Mich. Crosser Hall, 
Buck Curley Leonard W. 
Buckley Daughton, Va, Hancock 
Burch Dawson Eare 


Healy Manascó Short 

Hobbs Mason Stewart 
Holifield Mott Thomason 

Izac Pfeifer ‘Traynor 
Jackson Plumley Vorys, Obio 
Jarman Powell Walter 

Judd Quinn, N.Y. White 

Kelly, Tl, ns Wilson i 
Kilburn Richards Winter 

King Rivers Wolfenden, Pa, 
Kinzer : -. Wood 

Lesinski Ryter Woodhouse ; 
McGehee Savage Worley Í 
McMillan, S.C. Schwabe, Okla 

Maloney eridan 


So, two-thirds not having voted in fa- 
vor thereof, the veto of the President 
was sustained and the bill was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Mason and Mr. Schwabe of Oklahoma 
for, with Mrs. Douglas of California, against. 

Mr. Traynor and Mr. Winter for, with Mr, 
Quinn of New York, against 

Mr, Kinzer and Mr. Plumley for, with Mr. 
Holifield against. 

Mr, Short and Mr, Dirksen for, with Mr, 
Bloom against 

Mr. Wilson and Mr. Wolfenden of Penn- 
sylvania for, with Mr. Roe of New York, 
against. 

Mr. Bradley of Michigan and Mr. Butler 
for, with Mr, Pfeifer against. 


General pairs: 

Mr. Maloney with Mr. Eaton, 

Mr. Sheridan with Mr. Mott. 

Mr. Lesinski with Mr. Buck. 

Mr. Manasco with Mr. Canfield. 
Mr. Curley with Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Bonner with Mr. Vorys cf Ohio. 
Mr. Healy with Mr. Gifford. 

Mr. Burch with Mr. Leonard W. Hall. 
Mr. Coffee with Mr. Juda 

Mr. Barry with Mr Hancock. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Kilburn, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The message and the 
bill, together with the accompanying 
papers, will be referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and ordered to be 
printed, and the Clerk will notify the 
Senate of the action of the House. 


LOARD OF VISITORS TO THE UNITED 
STATES COAST GUARD ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following resignation: 
May 3, 1945. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
United States, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby respectfully 
tender my resignation as a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the United States Coast 
Guard Academy. 

Sincerely yours, 
AIME J. FORAND, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 183, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, the Chair appoints as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Visitors to the United 
States Coast Guard Academy the gentle- 
woman from Connecticut [Mrs. Woop- 
HoUsE] to fill the existing vacancy there- 
on, 


INTER-AMERICAN STATISTICAL | 
INSTITUTE 
Mr. LUTHER A JOHNSON. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to file 
@ supplemental report on the bill (H. R, 
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688) relating to the Inter-American Sta- 
tistical Institute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the- gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROOKS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from the 


“Kansas City Star entitled “Flood Threat 


and the Answer,” and further to extend 
his remarks and include an editorial from 
the Union Postal Clerk entitled “Com- 
mon Justice Long Delayed.” 

Mr. GARDNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in connection with a resolution 
he introduced today. 

Mr. VOORGHIS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances, 
and to include in one a news release. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a resolution from 
the San Francisco Post about veterans. 

Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the food situation. 

Mr. FULTON (at the request of Mr. 
DoLLIVER) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp with re- 
spect to the work of Federal employees. 

Mr. TALBOT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a short poem, 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include a publication 
regarding the heroic career of Major 
General Ray McLain, banker, soldier, 
and commander of the Nineteenth Army 
Corps, and further to extend my remarks 
and include an editorial from the Daily 
Oklahoman on the death of State Sena- 
tor W. C. Fidler. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE EOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday next 
and also on Wednesday next, at the con- 
clusion of the legislative programs of 
those days and following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 20 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the gentleman 
from New York [Mr, REED] that he may 
be permitted to extend his remarks in 
two instances, one, on trade treaties, and, 
second, to extend his own remarks and 
include therewith a memorial from the 
Legislature of the State of New York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objecticn. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota asked and 
Was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix and to include a 
letter from the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and to include 
an editorial. 

Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and to include 
therein a concurrent resolution passed by 
the New Hampshire State Legislature. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include therein a resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
Memphis Cotton Exchange. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to inquire as to 
the program for tomorrow and next 
week. I understand there have been 
Some changes made. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Tomorrow there 
is a resolution coming out of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to which I 
previously referred in connection with 
the seven and one-half billion dollars, 
repealing a portion of the appropriation 
and contract authorization available to 
the Maritime Commission. I under- 
stand that may take an hour or an hour 
anda half, The bill H. R. 693, the rail- 
road land-grant bill, will be called up 
tomorrow afternoon and an effort will 
be made to dispose of that. As I remem- 
ber, that bill passed before by an over- 
whelming roll-call vote. 

I am not prepared to state now what 
the program is for next week. I shall be 
in a position to do so tomorrow. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
understand the so-called treaty bill is 
going over? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Not before Tues- 
day. I will not say next Tuesday defi- 
nitely but that is the intention at this 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
legislative bill goes over to next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The legislative 
bill goes over to next week. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
what day? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am not able to 
state just now what day. I will an- 
nounce the program for next week to- 
morrow. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns tomorrow it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 


To 
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Ohio [Mr. Ramey] is recognized for 30 
minuies. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Connecticut [Mrs. Lucel 
may be permitted to address the House 
at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut [Mrs. Luces] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 


GERMAN CONCENTRATION CAMPS 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
address the House priefly on the subject 
of the Buchenwald and Nordhausen 
Concentration Camps. 

The prisoners of the Buchenwald 
Camp, near Weimar, Germany, were lib- 
erated by American forces on April 11. 
Shortly afterward, at the invitation of 
General Eisenhower, a delegation of 
Members of Parliament visited the camp 
on the same day that Representatives 
Kuwsxet and Hatt andI did. When they 
returned to London they made a report 
on conditions as they found them. I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce this re- 
port into the Record at the end of this 
statement. I can testify that it is accu- 
rate in every detail and in no sense 
exaggerated, 

Existence for a human being in the 
Buchenwald and Nordhausen Camps was 
a descent into the bowels of hell. No 
American housed in his comfortable flesh 
and his person, even in jail, protected 
from infamies by a commonly held code 
of decency, can imagine what grisly tor- 
tures were visited upon some of the pris- 
oners for the smallest infraction of the 
camps’ inhuman disciplines. No words 
can describe them, or evoke the ghastly 
sights and sounds and the unutterable 
smells that day and night afflicted all 
the occupants of these infernos, two 
among many in Germany. At Buchen- 
wald and at Nordhausen, as at Ordhuf, 
Belsen, Langenstein, Dachau, and other 
Nazi “extermination centers,” the pris- 
oners died by the tens of thousands of 
indescribable agonies deliberately com- 
pounded upon them by their jailers, 
Nevertheless, we shall be misunderstand- 
ing the true significance of our Nation 
and our times, of the filthy iniquities 
practiced in these camps, if we view them 
merely as a reflection of the German 
national taste, or the Nazis’ taste for vio- 
lence and brutality. It seems clear to 
me from what I have seen myself of 
these camps, and heard about them from 
our military authorities, that the beat- 
ings, burnings, hangings, clubbings, foul 
mutilations, and massacres practiced in 
these charnel houses were merely hellish 
interruptions of a clearly held Nazi policy 
of death by slow starvation. 

Now the ordinary man of a decent 
democratic country seems to be con- 
fronted by a riddle when he contemplates 
this policy. Why, he asks, if death to 
the political prisoners was the ultimate 
Nazi aim, didn’t the Nazis shoot—or 
otherwise destroy them promptly, and 
pop them forthwith into the burning 
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ovens and burial pits? Would this not 

have relieved the state of the charge of 

so many bodies, and also have released 

additional food and clothing and trans- 

portation, however little, to the German 
people? To say that the Nazis enjoyed 

being brutal—enjoyed witnessing the 

slow agonies of these camps full of the 

living dead—is a partial answer, but it is 

not the whole answer. However, much 

individual jailers delighted in torturing 

their victims in these camps, the Ger- 

man people as a whole did not partake 

of their pleasures, because they did not, 

as a whole, know about them, What in- 

quiries I have made of plain Germans in 

the vicinity of these camps, and else- 

where in Germany, convince me that 

they were not aware of the ingenious 

adventures in sadism practiced there, 

because the Nazi Party was eager to con- 

ceal them. At Buchenwald, as at other 
camps, there were model visitors’ sec- 

tions, complete with sereened prisoners. 

Those of the so-called good German 

people, who had sufiicient influence to 
demand an inspection—and few had that 

authority—were shown what the jailers 
wished them to see. I am told that it 

was these sections which were shown to 

international Red Cross visitors as well. 

And how often have you, hearing such 
atrocity stories, said, “I can’t believe 
them!” even though the Nazis were our 

enemies. How much more natural that 

the German people should be disinclined 
to believe them, and to discount them as 
wild exaggerations, or deliberate anti- 

German propaganda. I do not suggest 

for a minute that the German people do 
not bear the full responsibility for these 

foul crimes of their countrymen. They. 
do. The ignorance and apathy of the 

German people about these camps were 

themselves crimes, in an intelligent, 

modern people. I am pointing out that 

the explanation of why the Nazis starved 

their prisoners to death slowly does not 
lie in a national German taste, or even 

a Nazi taste, for this particular form of 

inhumanity. 

I think I know the answer to the seem- 
ing riddle of the Nazi policy of slow ex- 
termination of political prisoners by star- 
vation. And I believe that in the answer, 
and in our own full understanding of it, 
lies the true and terrible significance of 
these horrible camps for future genera- 
tions of Americans. 

The whole answer is to be found in 
the little German town of Nordhausen, 
which lies 50 miles north of Weimar. 

Before our troops took the town of 
Nordhausen, aerial reconnaissance had 
disclosed little war activity there. ‘There 
seemed to be some movements of flat cars 
by rail, originating from the mouth of an 
abandoned salt mine, which lay at the 
foot of a high mountain. Nevertheless, 
our intelligence had constantly reported 
a weapon factory of importance in the 
vicinity. It was known that prisoners 
from the concentration camp nearby 
were working in this factory, though how 
many, and on what type of weapons our 
intelligence could not determine for a 
long time, nor could air reconnaissance 
locate the factory or the movements of 
workers. 

When the Third Armored Division 
came to Nordhausen, they liberated the 
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prisoners of that camp. There were 
some 50,000 of them. They were dying 
at the rate of 900 daily when our troops 
arrived. Indeed, the dead and the dying 
were difficult to tell apart in the hideous 
barracks of Nordhausen. Nevertheless, 
numbers of them were still capable of 
working, and had, they said, been labor- 
ing for the Nazis. 

Where did they work? In the so- 
called abandoned salt mine. A task force 
immediately pushed forward to have a 
look at that mine. And deep in the green 
mountain our troops found a vast under- 
ground network of tunnels, well lighted, 
air conditioned, full of the finest modern 
machine tools. And on its mile-long 
assembly belts they found in varicus 
stages of completeness; thousands of 
V-1's and V-2’s—the great secret weap- 
ons that might have destroyed Britain 
but for D-day. I have seen this under- 
ground factory. It was a little Willow 
Run in the heart of a mountain. 

Before daybreak, thousands of pris- 
oners were taken to work there. They 
did not leave it until after nightfall. 
More thousands never left it, until, too 
weak to work, they were chucked into 
trucks and sent back to Nordhausen, soon 
to become bundles of pitiful bodies for 
the oven or burial pits. Altogether 20,- 
000 prisoners worked and died in that 
subterranean factory. 

For the Nordhausen camp_ provided 
this factory with a great pool of slave 
labor, slaves who could be counted upon 
to take the secrets of the diabolic weapons 
upon which they worked into the burning 
kilns with them. And slow starvation 
made it certain that they should all, in 
the end, die on the job—die, however, 
at a rate which would allow of their 
replacement as other political prisoners 
were taken. 

It remained for the Nazis to hit upon 
this terrible device of using the blood and 
fat of men as one uses fuel oil to stoke 
secret furnaces and fire secret weapons, 
scrapping the human containers when 
the fuel in them was exhausted. 

Torture for torture’s sake is nothing 
new. in the world. The Coliseum at 
Rome has witnessed even more senseless 
orgies of sadism than those intermittently 
practiced by the jailers of these camps. 
But carefully calculated starvation of 
hundreds of thousands of human beings 
in the building of a modern aggressive 
war machine—this surely is something 
new and terrible in the world. 

Let all Americans who care deeply about 
the future security of the United States 
think hard about the three tremendous 
facts set forth in the German town of 
Nordhausen. 

First. The most ingenious and devas- 
tating weapons yet tried on earth were 
being made there in vast quantities. 
And yet these missiles, which have al- 
ready challenged the supremacy of the 
heavy bomber as a strategic weapon, are 
still in the experimental stage. Science 
has hardly scratched the devastating pos- 
sibilities of radio-guided, motor and jet- 
propelled missiles, with tremendous war 
heads. There is not an airman in Europe 
with whom I have spoken who does not 
view such weapons as were being made 
at Nordhausen as the decisive weapons 
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of the future. There is not one who 
does not believe that within a few years 
such missiles can be made which can be 
hurled thousands of miles with great ac- 
curacy upon their targets. 

Second. These diabolic weapons were 
being made in a deep underground fac- 
tory that could not be reached by bombs, 
nor surveyed by aerial reconnaisance. I 
have seen‘ several underground weapon 
factories in Germany. In all of them, 
as at Nordhausen, work continued un- 
interrupted until a few hours before the 
arrival of our troops, in spite of con- 
centrated bombing in the vicinity, and 
sometimes over the subterranean fac- 
tory itself. Any nation, bent on future 
aggression, could begin tomorow to dig 
into the sides of its timbered mountains 
a series of great tunnels in which to house 
such war industries, secure against bom- 
bardment, or surveillance by air. 

Third. The existence of the Nord- 
hausen factory and its weapons was long 
kept both a national and international 
secret, because the Nazis were able to 
employ in it slave labor doomed to death. 

My colleagues, at Nordhausen, we can 
see how an aggressor state of the future 
may be able to arm secretly against us, 
or our allies, and resist detection for 
years. This is the terrible lesson of 
Buchenwald and Nordhausen to our Na- 
tion. 

What have we learned from this les- 
son? We have learned that we must 
destroy totally the monstrous Nazi party 
which conceived such a policy. Ger- 
many must never again be allowed to 
arm in secret, with the help of slave 
labor, against Europe and America. 

But if we are to think and talk 
realistically of peace in the future, and 
if we are going to work with our eyes 
wide open for the security of America 
and the building of a decent world, we 
must remember that these things which 
have happened in Germany can happen 
elsewhere. I believe that they can only 
happen in nations where concentration 
camps flourish, and where there is no 
freedom of speech or press, and no writ 
of habeas corpus for the individual. No 
country can secretly arm against its 
neighbors or the world, where its citizens 
are free in their movements and speech, 
and where no political slave labor exists. 

The defense of America, as well as the 
defense of humanity itself, lies tomor- 
row as it did yesterday, in the greatest 
possible measure of political liberty for 
all Europeans. If the world organiza- 
tion we hope to create at San Francisco 
is really to prevent war and aggression 
it must begin by attacking the moral 
heart of the problem: The liberty of the 
individual. It must pledge itself to do 
away eventually with the imprisonment 
of men anywhere in the world, for their 
political convictions. Meanwhile, the 
names and histories of all the political 
prisoners of the great powers, as well as 
the small, should be registered with a 
world council, and their physical disposal 
and welfare carefully supervised by an 
international body. 

Otherwise, such prisoners may, and 
probably will, be put to the sinister pur- 
poses which I have described. 

The underground factories at Nord- 
hausen with the prison camps that sup- 
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plied them with their human fuel oil, are 
but a preview of things to come again, 
if we do not, in the years ahead, see to 
our own defenses, and seek at all times 
to encourage not only friendly relations 
with the great and little powers, but poli- 
tical liberty among the peoples of Europe 
and Asia. ‘ 

America’s frontiers tomorrow lie not on 
the shores of the Pacific, or the Atlantic, 
nor even on the Rhine or Volga or 
Yangtze. America’s frontiers of defense 
are where they have always been—on the 
borders that separate the concentration- 
camp states from every liberty-loving 
country under heaven. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to introduce into the Recorp the report 
of the Members of Parliament. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 


SITE OF THE CAMP 


Buchenwald camp is set in hilly, well- 
wooded country about 15 minutes’ drive from 
Weimar. It dates from 1934. It is badly laid 
out, on sloping, uneven ground. The walls 
and paths are ill kept; at the time of our 
visit they were covered with dust, which 
blew about in the wind, and in wet weather 
the camp must be deep in mud. The ordi- 
nary huts of the camp are roughly con- 
structed of wood, with earth floors, without 
windows or sanitation, (Latrines consist of 
poles suspended over trenches.) There are 
also some more solidly built brick blocks, of 
two stories. Over the main gate of the camp 
is the inscription “Recht oder unrecht—mein 
Vaterland” (My country right or wrong). 

The size of the camp is indicated by the 
fact that its maximum capacity was said to 
have been 120,000. On April 1, last, the num- 
ber in camp was 80,813. A few days before 
the arrival of the American forces (April 11) 
the Nazis removed a large number of prison- 
ers, variously estimated at from 18,000 to 
22,000. Some of those whom they wished to 
remove (because they knew too much) were 
able to hide from them. It was impossible 
to form any accurate estimate of the per- 
centages of various nationalities still remain- 
ing in the camp; we met many Jews and 
non-Jewish Germans, Poles, Hungarians, 
Czechs, French, Belgians, Russians, and 
others, 

A detailed report presented to us by repre- 
sentatives of an anti-Fascist committee 
stated that, up to April 1, the total number 
of those who had died or been killed at 
Buchenwald, or immediately on removal 
therefrom to subsidary extermination camps, 
was 51,572—at least 17,000 of them since 
January 1, 1945. The camp has now been 
thrown open, and a certain number of its 
inmates must have left independently. De- 
tailed camp records, including nominal rolls, 
were left behind by the Nazis; but at the 
time of our visit it had not been possible to 
start drawing up rolls of those still in the 
camp, the American medical and sanitary 
authorities being naturally preoccupied with 
the cleaning of the camp (a task performed 
partly by German civilians from the neigh- 
borhood, parties of whom are also brought 
daily to see what has been done in their 
name and in their midst), and with prob- 
lems of feeding and medical attention. 


CATEGORIES OF PRISONERS 


Although the inmates of the camp are 
commonly referred to as “prisoners,” they 
should not be confused with military prison- 
ers of war, They were in three main cate- 
fories: (a) political internees and Jews from 
Germany itself; (b) as the Third Reich ex- 
panded, political internees and Jews from 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, etc.; (c) 
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from 1940 onward, men and youths imported 
for forced labor from the various occupied 
countries. There were few Britons at any 
time in the camp; one estimate was “a few 
dozen.” Almost all of these were civilians. 

We were told of one French parachutist, 
Lt. Maurice Pertschuk, who was taken pri- 
soner in 1943, transferred in civilian clothes 
from Compiégne to Buchenwald, and there 
hanged, shortly before the United States 
troops arrived. We also obtained a docu- 
ment, signed by Squadron Leader F. Yeo- 
Thomas, Capt, Harry Poole, and Lt. Stephane 
Hessel (of the French War Ministry), testify- 
ing to the fact that they were saved from 
execution “by amazingly clever planning, 
under perilous circumstances,” by Heinz 
Baumeister, of Dortmund, and Dr, Eugene 
Kogon, of Vienna, who are still inmates of 
the camp. 

Although the work of cleaning the camp 
had gone on busily for over a week before our 
visit, and conditions must therefore have 
been improved considerably, our immediate 
and continuing impression was of intense 
general squalor; the odor of dissolution and 
disease still pervaded the entire place. One 
of the first of a number of huts that we 
entered was one of the best; it was divided 
into small rooms with cement floor and win- 
dows, four of which had been used, the 
American authorities informed us, as & 
brothel to which the higher-grade prison- 
ers—those employed in various supervisory 
jobs, with extra rations and other privi- 
leges—were allowed to resort for 20 minutes 
at a time, 

IN A SEMICOMA 


In general, Buchenwald Camp was for men 
and boys only; the women in this brothel 
were prisoners from other camps, induced by 
threats and promises of better treatment to 
become prostitutes, but subsequently killed. 
When the Americans arrived, 15 women were 
found in this brothel. They were trans- 
ferred to the care of the Burgomaster of 
Weimar, 

This hut was one of those now used: as 
transit hospitals for some of the worst cases 
of malnutrition. Many were unable to 
speak; they lay in a semicoma, or following 
us with their eyes. Others spoke freely, 
displaying sores and severe scars and 
bruises which could have been caused by 
kicks and blows. They lay on the floor on 
and under quilts. All of them were in a 
state of extreme emaciation. We were told 
by the United States authorities that, since 
their arrival, the number of deaths had been 
reduced from about a hundred a day to 
35 on the day before our visit. 

The usual clothing was a ragged shirt, vest 
or cotton jacket, beneath which protruded 
thighs no thicker than normal wrists. One 
half-naked skeleton, tottering painfully 
along the passage as though on stilts, drew 
himself up when he saw our party, smiled, 
and saluted. The medical members of our 
delegation expressed the opinion that a per- 
centage of them could not be expected to 
survive, even with the treatment they were 
now receiving, and that a larger percentage, 
though they might survive, would probably 
suffer sickness and disablement for the rest 
of their lives. Among those in this hut were 
several writers and students, and one member 
of the French Deuxiéme Bureau captured in 
Warsaw. à 

The ordinary huts that we saw were lined 
ọn each side with four. tiers of wooden 
sheives, supported and divided by upright 
struts. In each of the small open cubicles 
thus formed, about 6 feet in depth, 4 feet 
in width, and 2 feet in height, five or six 
men had to sleep. Even in their wasted 
condition, there was room for them to lie 
in one position only, on their sides. Several 
of them demonstrated to us how this had 
been done. For bedclothes they had such 
rags as they could collect, Heaps of these 
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rags were being burned in various parts of 
the camp; the huts were still verminous. 

There had been similar overcrowding in 
block 61, which had been used as a rough 
hospital, chiefly for those suffering from 
tuberculosis or dysentery. This hut was 
about 80 feet long by 24 feet wide; estimates 
of its normal sick population varied from 
709 to 1,300. Four, five, or six men, including 
those who had undergone operations (per- 
formed without anaesthetics by prisoner doc- 
tors on a crude operating table at one end of 
the hut, in full view of the other patients), 
had regularly to lie in each of the small shelf 
cubicles. Here, too, there were no mattresses. 
The excreta of the dysentery patients dripped 
down from tier to tier. 

If the living were strong enough, they 
pushed the dead out into the gangway. 
Each night the dead were thrown into a 
small annex at one end of the hut and each 
morning collected and taken in carts to the 
crematorium or, if required as specimens, to 
the pathological laboratory of the Nazi 
doctors. 

Many of the ordinary prisoners worked in 
a large munition factory near the camp or in 
the quarries; these were able to obtain more 
than the basic ration of a bowl of watery soup 
and a chunk of dry bread each day. Only 
those possessing the oblong metal disk marked 
“Essmarke KLB” were entitled to draw ra- 
tions. We saw paper camp money which 
prisoners could earn by work and spend in 
the canteen. Some whom we spoke to paid 
tribute to the precision with which the 
R. A. F, had bombed the factory (killing, it 
was said, about 200 Nazis, 400 forced workers, 
and 150 Nazi women resident near the camp, 
including the camp commandant's wife and 
daughter). 

EIGHT HUNDRED CHILDREN 


Children, like adults, were made to work 8 
or more hours a day, 7 days a week. We were 
told that there were some 800 children still 
in the camp.. One 14-year-old boy, Abraham 
Kirchenblat, originally of Radom, Poland, 
impressed members of our party as an in- 
telligent and reliable witness; he stated that 
he had seen his 18-year-old brother shot dead 
and his parents taken away, he believed for 
cremation; he never saw them again. 

The mortuary block consisted of two floors, 
ground floor and basement. Access to the 
basement was by a steep stone staircase or 
by a vertical chute below a trap-door, down 
either of which, we were told, refractory or 
useless prisoners would be precipitated for 
execution. Hanging appears to have been the 
regular method of killing. In the yard, near 
a pile of white ashes, there was a gibbet; in 
the basement we saw strong hooks, at a 
height of about 8 feet from the floor, and an- 
other gibbet. We were informed that there 
had been more than 40 hooks, most of which 
Nazis had removed hurriedly before leaving. 
We were shown a heavy wooden club, about 
2 feet long, which was said to have been used 
for knocking out any who died slowly; it 
was stained with blood. 

The bodies were transported from this base- 
ment to the ground-floor crematorium in a 
large electric lift (similar to those used for 
stretcher-cases in hospitals). To the yard 
outside the crematorium came the carts, 
packed closely with the ordinary corpses, from 
the dysentery and other huts, mostly stripped 
even of the meager striped blue-and-white 
suits which were the normal camp clothing. 
We examined the last of these cartloads 
that remained, awaiting the reverent individ- 
ual burial which, on General Hisenhower’s 
personal order, the American authorities have 
obliged the inhabitants of the neighborhood 
to provide with their own hands. The bodies 
were beginning to decompose, but none that 
we could see bore the marks of violent death; 
all appeared, from their state of extreme 
emaciation, to have died of hunger or of 
disease, 
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CREMATORIUM EVIDENCE 


In the crematorium was a row of capacious 
arched ovens, each still containing calcined 
ribs, skulls, and spinal columns. The pris- 
oner in charge of putting the bodies into 
the ovens had one of the privileged jobs, since 
it carried with it the advantage of a private 
room, with furniture and lace curtains, ad- 
joining the crematorium, He told us that he 
was a Communist from Berlin, aged 30, named 
Kurt Faulhaber. He had been in the camp 
for 10 years, but had obtained this job only 
last January. He stated that two other 
German prisoners had been mainly engaged 
in hanging the condemned. Their names 
were Heinrode (of Hamburg) and Josef Mul- 
ler (of Dortmund). They had been taken 
away by the Nazis when they left. No Jews, 
we were told, would ever have been allotted 
these special tasks. 

We were told ef scientific experiments, 
such as the infecting of prisoners with typhus 
in order to obtain serum from them, by the 
camp’s Nazi doctors; but obtained no direct 
and unchallengeable evidence of this. We 
saw a laboratory with a large number of glass 
jars containing preserved specimens of 
human organs. The walls of the laboratory 
and other medical rooms were decorated with 
death-masks of, we were told, the more in- 
teresting prisoners—many with features of 
remarkable nobility and refinement, 

It was alleged that various experiments in 
sterilization had been practised on Jews. 
Two of our number were taken to the bed, 
in the improvised American hospital, of a 
Polish Jew, No. 23397, aged 29, who had been 


.operated on in this way; they saw the scars 


of the operation, and confirm that the left 
testicle had been removed. Other subjects 
of the operation were said to have died; and 
we were assured that the policy of extermi- 
nating Jews had long superseded that of 
castrating them. We were told that Frau 
Koch, the wife of the German commandant, 
collected articles made of human skin. We 
obtained pieces of hide which have since been 
identified by Sir Bernard Spilsbury as being 
human skin. One of these pieces clearly 
formed part of a lampshade. 

One of the statements made to us most 
frequently by prisoners was that conditions 
in other camps, particularly those in eastern 
Europe, were far worse than at Buchenwald, 
The worst camp of all was said by many to 
be at Auschwitz; these men all insisted on 
showing us their Auschwitz camp numbers, 
tattooed in blue on their left forearms. One 
19-year-old youth, Joseph Berman, Latvian- 
born but English-educated, had been in sev- 
eral camps; in one he had suffered the loss of 
a forefinger when a Nazi, annoyed by his 
indolence at work, had pushed his hand into 
a machine, 

SIGNS OF RECOVERY 

In spite of the desperate physical condi- 
tion of many of the prisoners, and their long 
years of incarceration, there were signs of 
mental as well as physical recovery. Vivid 
slogans of greeting to the liberating armies, 
in English and many other languages, were 
being painted on the outside of the huts, 
New notice boards bore news sheets and well- 
designed instructional and democratic prop- 
aganda messages, mostly in German. Near 
the entrance to the camp was a life-size 
effigy of Hitler hanging from a gibbet, with 
the superscription in German: “Hitler must 
die that Germany may live.” 

It would be impossible to praise too highly 
the selfless exertions of the One Hundred 
and Twentieth Evacuation Hospital Unit, 
under the command of Col. William E. Wil- 
liams (in charge of medical services), assisted 
by Maj. L. C. Schmuhl (in charge of sanitary 
services). We saw blood transfusion in proc- 
ess, and learned that glucose injections were 
being given and that carefully chosen diets 
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Were supplied to prisoners incapable of di- 
gesting normal food. 

In preparing this report we have endeav- 
ored to write with restraint and objectively, 
and to avoid obtruding personal reactions 
or emotional comments. We would con- 
clude, however, by stating that it is our con- 
sidered and unanimous opinion, on the evi- 
dence available to us, that a policy of steady 
starvation and inhuman brutality was car- 
ried out at Buchenwald for a long period 
of time; and that such camps as this mark 
the lowest point of degradation to which 
humanity has yet descended. The memory 
of what we saw and heard at Buchenwald 
will haunt us ineffaceably for many years. 


Mrs. LUCE. This report was pre- 
sented by Lord Stanhope, Lord Addison, 
Ni. T. R. Wickham, Sir Archibald Southby, 
Mrs. Mavis Tate, Mr. Ness Edwards, Mr, 
S. S. Silverman, Mr. H. Graham White, 
San Henry Morris-Jones, and Mr. T. Dri- 

rg. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Connecticut has 
expired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentlewoman be permitted to pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio.* 

Mr. BREHM. The gentlewoman 
stated at the beginning of her talk that 
she was confident from her observations 
that the German people, as a whole, were 
not aware of what was going on, and 
that those atrocities did not reflect the 
true sentiment of the German people. 
Would the gentlewoman please comment 
as to the reactions of the German people 
after these atrocities were committed? 
This question is prompted by the fact, 
as appeared in a newspaper article, that 
when they were shown these atrocities 
and told about them, that they simply 
shrugged their shoulders and said they 
were political enemies, Will the gentle- 
woman please comment on that? 

Mrs. LUCE. I can only comment on 
what I myself have heard about those 
concentration camps. I was told by 
some of our military authorities that 
when General Patton ordered the citizens 
of Weimar to go and look at the concen- 
tration camp, that many of the men and 
women fainted, became desperately ill 
to their stomachs, and expressed them- 
selves as being horrified at what they saw 
there. It seems, however, difficult to be- 
lieve that the people in the immediate 
vicinity of the camp were not aware that 
these wretched people who went back 
and forth to work in trucks to the fac- 
tories and stone quarry in the vicinity 
were starving. But it is perfectly pos- 
sible that the mass of the German peo- 
ple themselves had no knowledge of the 
heinous brutalities that took place be- 
hind the barbed wire enclosures of the 
camps. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewomen yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 
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Mr. DONDERO. What did the gentle- 
woman find the attitude of the German 
people to be toward England and the 
United States as she talked with them? 

Mrs. LUCE. Again, I can only report 
on my own comparatively few conversa- 
tions in comparatively bad German with 
Germans. But I would say that they 
showed neither remorse nor regret for 
the war that they had begun. Their at- 
titude was, or so it seemed to me, that 
America and Greet Britain had been ex- 
ceedingly stupid from the point of view 
of their own national interest to inter- 
vene in a war which the Germans felt 
to be a great crusade against Bolshe- 
vism. 

This was a marked difference from 
the attitude of the Italian people. The 
Italians, it seemed to me felt that they 
were wrong, that is, those Italians with 
whom I have spoken felt that they were 
wrong to have gone into the war on 
Hitler’s side. The German people felt 
that we were wrong to have gone into 
the war against them. I must say, from 
what I have heard from Germans’ own 
lips, they do not seem to be a chastened, 
although they are certainly a beaten 
people. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. In connection with the 
gentlewoman’s visit to the subterranean 
factories, can she tell us the extent of 
the area that those factories covered? 

Mrs. LUCE. As tothe factory at Nord- 
hausen, I do not know the actual sta- 
tistics on the area of the factory but it 
took us 15 minutes to drive through the 
long central tunnel in a jeep, at about 
20 miles an hour. It seemed to me that 
the main tunnel was a mile long, and 
certainly the many transverse corridors 
were a quarter of a mile long. And 
there were many, many of those corri- 
dors, housing a great variety of machine 
tools and work rooms. 

Mr. RICH. How deep under the sur- 
face of the earth were they? 

Mrs, LUCE. That I cannot tell you, 
but I can tell you that there was a large 
mountain on top of them. They could 
not possibly have been penetrated by the 
highest explosives in the world. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Can the gentlewom- 
an explain to the House how it is that we 
kept getting reports from the Swiss Red 
Cross that Germany was complying with 
the Geneva Convention in the care of 
American war prisoners? We find now 
that they were starving and many died 
from malnutrition. 

Mrs. LUCE. I am sorry I cannot give 
you the authoritative facts about that. 
I can only repeat what I was told in 
Germany at_the time. For example, I 
talked with two Americans who had been 
in a prison for American and British air 
officers in Upper Silesia. They had been 
there well over a year when they escaped. 
They told me that there were 10,000 
American air officers in that camp, and 
that until last October they were well 
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treated and were fairly well fed. Al- 
though they had all lost weight, they 
had received their Red Cross packages 
with great regularity. But after Sep- 
tember and October of last year their 
food supply became more limited, and 
their Red Cross packages no longer came 
through with regularity. They explained 
that themselves as due to the difficulty 
which the Germans were having with 
transportation, owing to the invasion. It 
does seem, from all I have heard from 
the prisoners I have spoken with who 
were taken by the Germans, that the 
treatment of military prisoners varied 
considerably in different camps. In 
many of the camps they were as well 
treated as could be expected. In others 
they were very badly treated. It de- 
pended on the individual camp com- 
mandants. I hope that our military au- 
thorities will soon provide us with a de- 
tailed report on this matter. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Connecticut has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentlewoman be permitted to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield to the gentlewo- 
man from Massachusetts, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Am 
I correct in assuming that the conditions 
in the concentration camps were even 
worse before the gentlewoman and the 
other Members of Congress saw them, 
that they were cleaned up somewhat 
when you arrived there? 

Mrs. LUCE. By the time I arrived at 
the Nordhausen and Buchenwald camps 
they were very much cleaned up. There 
were still a great many dead bodies piled 
in wagons in the courtyards, and there 


“were evidences everywhere of former filth 


and dirt and suffering. But the masses 
of the dead had been taken away, and all 
those in need of urgent medical care who 
could be moved had been taken by the 
Red Cross and military to hospitals. 
Nevertheless, there were still a hundred 
or so men too weak to move at Buchen- 
wald who were lying on the floor of the 
barracks on mattresses. They were be- 
ing—so to speak—spoon fed very care- 
fully by the Red Cross people. I talked 
with at least 20 of these prisoners in 
German and in French. There is no 
shadow of a doubt in my mind that the 
conditions in those camps were indescrib- 
ably awful before we arrived. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Has 
the gentlewoman any idea how many 
more such camps there are like the ones 
she saw in Germany? 

Mrs, LUCE. We already know of the 
existence of 10 or 12 very large ones. I 
have named some of them already. There 
are more being discovered every day. I 
am told that the most horrible of them 
all were the camps that were in Silesia 
and Poland, which the Russians have 
liberated. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 
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Mrs. LUCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentlewoman give us some idea as to 
the food situation in the liberated coun- 
tries? 

Mrs. LUCE. From what I have seen 
in France and Belgium and in Italy, and, 
of course, in devastated parts of occupied 
Germany, the food situation is very ter- 
rible indeed, especially in the towns and 
in the big cities. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Are the 
people in those countries expecting the 
United States to supply them with food 
so they can keep alive? 

Mrs. LUCE. They are hoping with all 
their hearts we will be able to send them 
food. The crux of the problem, I believe, 
is not so much food, as transportation. 
Their transportation systems are totally 
destroyed. It seems to me they would 
be able to feed themselves more than we 
expect at this moment, if we could rap- 
idly restore some of their transportation 
facilities so that they could bring their 
own produce to market. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Did the 
gentlewoman see if they were putting in 
their crops in the areas which she 
visited? 

Mrs, LUCE. They were in France, of 
course, but certainly not in Germany, 
because our armies were moving forward 
too rapidly and overrunning the country. 
All the young able-bodied men had either 
been captured: or were fleeing ahead of 
our armies. Germany is doomed, I be- 
lieve, to suffer a terrible famine next 
winter. 

I should like to say at this point that 
much of the talk about a hard versus a 
soft peace for Germany is academic. 
Germany cannot avoid having a hard 
peace, if we did nothing else to her from 
here out. Germany is an area of destruc- 
tion that defies anyone’s imagination. 
All of its large cities are obliterated, most 
of its manpower is in captivity, and its 
transportation system is utterly de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Does the gentle- 
woman exonerate the German people as 
a RS as not knowing what was going 
on 

Mrs. LUCE. I thought I made it very 
clear that I do not exonerate them as a 
whole for their wicked failure to inform 
themselves of the deeds of their leaders. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Does the gentle- 
woman believe they are fit people to be 
admitted to this country under a quota? 
Under the 1924 quota law they are the 
second preferred country whose people 
may be admitted to this country. Does 
Lng gentlewoman believe the Nazis should 

be permitted to enter this country under 
‘the quota presently existing, after peace 
obtains? 

Mrs. LUCE. No Nazi should be allowed 
to enter this country, and if there are 
any here, they should be sent away. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. They should be 
kept out at least for a generation. 

`- Mrs. LUCE. The Nazis must be kept. 
out of America forever. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tlewoman has mentioned the reaction of 
some of the Germans to the scenes that 
they saw. Would the gentlewoman favor 
and think it-salutary if the German peo- 
ple generally were made to see pictures 
of and see the actual conditions in these 
camps? 

Mrs. LUCE. I think it would have a 
very salutary effect if they could all be 
lined up and sent to the movie theaters 
to witness the horrors of those camps. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. BELL, Did the gentlewoman see 
any American soldiers in the Buchenwald 
camp? 

Mrs. LUCE. Yes; I did. The camp 
was full of outraged G. I. visitors, who 
certainly knew what this war was about 
after they had seen Buchenwald. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Connecticut has again 
expired. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Ramey] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

UNIFORM MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 

LAWS 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 102 proposes an amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing in 


simple language that— 


The Congress shall have power to establish 
uniform laws with respect to marriage and 
divorce, 


There has long been a serious need 
for uniform marriage and divorce laws. 
Mine is not the first proposal. Others 
were introduced at the time of the last 
World War and immediately following. 
One of the most sincere proponents of 
this reform was Judge Gordon Pierce 
Codd, former mayor and judge in De- 
troit, Mich., who was elected to Con- 
gress on the Republican ticket in 1920 
on the particular promise that he would 
introduce a resolution proposing a con- 
stitutional amendment authorizing Con- 
gress to establish universal marriage and 
divorce laws. When his resolution failed 
of passage, he refused to run for reelec- 
tion. He died of a broken heart, aware 
that sincerity of purpose is insufficient 
to accomplish reform. 

Senator ARTHUR CAPPER has been urg- 
ing the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment to provide for uniform mar- 
riage and divorce laws for some time. 
While he would prefer to have the States 
adopt uniform laws, he says that he 
realizes this is a hopeless proposition and 
so is backing a constitutional amendment 
to give Congress the power to establish 
uniform laws. Senator CAPPER has intro- 
duced both Senate Joint Resolution 47 to 
amend the Constitution, and Senate bill 
726, a detailed bill to provide for uniform 
regulation of marriage and divorce 
within the States—a suggested program 
which might be approved by the Congress 
after the constitutional amendment has 
been adopted by the States. Senator 
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Capper has given thoughtful attention 
to this all-important matter, and well 
deserves the praise due him. 

My own purpose in introducing a reso- 
lution to provide for the establishment 
of uniform marriage and divorce laws is 
serious. I believe that Congress must 
act, and act now, to drive a wedge into 
the growing practice of making a 
mockery of marriage and divorce. 

OWE IT TO OUR RETURNING °7RVICEMEN 


Happily, our men and women on the 
fighting fronts will soon be returning 
home from their magnificent achieve- 
ment abroad. Home—the word itself is 
a magic incentive to those who left it to 
fight for it, thousands of miles away. 
Home—to our fighting men it means a 
new appreciation of the simple comfort 
and security that for months and years 
they have dreamed of returning to. 

It is not too much to say that the 
amendment I now propose is a provision 
to safeguard the security of our return- 
ing soldiers and the children of war con- 
ditions. Those of us who stayed behind 
to fight the war on the home front have 
a double responsibility to lay the ground 
work for a safe future for the institu- 
tions they sacrificed to defend. 

It was Benjamin Disraeli who said that 
while “individualities may form commu- 
nities, it is institutions alone that can 
create a nation.” 

If we do not preserve our institutions, 
our Nation itself will crumble. The in- 
stitution of the American home is one 
of our most fundamental. It is not a 
mere platitude to say that we must con- 
stantly be on guard against the break- 
down of our basic institutions. 

Few will deny that at the present 
period in our history we face a post-war 
problem of rehabilitation which staggers 
the imagination to perceive. The re- 
building task we face is not one of mere 
physical proportions. Enormous re- 
sponsibilities will arise for rebuilding 
human souls. Millions of our American 
citizens have had their whole lives torn 
up by the roots. 

We must see to it that solid soil is pre- 
pared for the replanting and regrowth of 
those roots. Our institutions must be 
kept on so firm a foundation that they 
will weather the storm of reconversion to 
the peace we have so long awaited. If 
the American home falls victim to the in- 
evitable confusion and disruption of the 
reconversion period, then a tragedy of 
singular proportions will have sapped the 
strength of our Nation. 

What has this to do with a simple pro- 
posal to make our marriage and divorce 
laws uniform? Just this—a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link; we have 
many weak links in our chain of 49 mar- 
riage and divorce codes which bind up 
the homes of the Nation. We have one 
weak link in particular—the loophole of 
Nevada law. 

DIVORCE RATES 


I do not speak from unfamiliarity with 
the tragedies of lax marriage and divorce 
rules. For 17 years, as judge of the mu- 
nicipal court in Toledo, Ohio, I had a 
great deal of experience with the prob- 
lems of divorce an” broken homes. None 
denies that the rate of divorce has be- 
come cause for legitimate alarm. From 
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the turn of the century to 1940, the rate 
had more than doubled—from 1 divorce 
in 10 marriages to 1 in every 5. The ab- 
normal increase following the last World 
War projects a warning to us for this 
one. There is no ignoring the fact that 
our postwar condition will be serious. 
Two authorities at Duke University who 
have made an extensive survey of di- 
vorce, depression, and war and their cor- 
relation have carefully computed a basis 
for estimating what rate we might ex- 
pect after this war. Whereas the rate 
in 1840—the last year of known data— 
stood at 21.3 divorces per 100 marriages, 
Hart and Bowne predict that the di- 
vorce rate in the United States, when 
demobilization reaches its peak, may be 
38.3 per 100 marriages. 

“It thus seems safe,” they conclude, 
“to estimate that the maximum divorce 
rate after this war will be between one- 
third and one-half of the marriages.” 

Think of it—one-third to one-half of 
the marriages! 

Ican not guarantee, of course—I would 
be happy indeed if I could—that a uni- 
form system of laws for the States would 
end the evils of divorce. I do, however, 
believe that it would greatly assist in the 
problem of plugging up the loopholes in 
the present chain of laws. The innocent 
victims of the chaos caused by casual 
marriage and divorce deserve the protec- 
tion of the laws of their States. But if 
the States will not furnish that protec- 
tion, then I believe a standard must be 
set requiring the States to conform. 

Daily we hear more alarm at the grow- 
ing rate of delinquency. Juvenile de- 
linquency, it is called—actually it is 
parental delinquency. Over and over 
again, disrupted home conditions are 
found to be the seat of the trouble. 
Casual marriage and divorce laws aggra- 
vate broken home life. More than the 
public realizes, the State is increasingly 
being called upon to provide aid to de- 
pendent children who have been caught 
between feuding parents. Public funds 
for A. D. C.—aid to dependent children— 
are a poor and sorry substitute for the 
security of a real home life. No matter 
what the particulars involved, the chil- 
dren are always victims, The ramifica- 
tions are extensive. Among unmarried 
mothers, for example, the largest propor- 
tion have invariably come from unsatis- 
factory home conditions. This means, 
then, that any effort to increase the 
strength of the ties which bind the home 
together is automatically reflected in im- 
provement to the general conditions of 
public welfare in which we are all hu- 
manely interested. 

That is one of the reasons.for my pro- 
posed amendment. To eliminate some of 
the factors which encourage irresponsi- 
bility to the obligations of the home— 
that is my basic hope. To reach out and 
expose the shams and the racket of easy 
marriage and divorce; to act alike 
against the casualness of trial marriage 
and the racketeering of scheming persons 
who hold no respect for the true mean- 
ing of the marriage vow, but who reduce 
it instead to the crude level of legalized 
prostitution. 


The present condition of confusion - 


among the various and diverse State laws 
xCI——263 
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covering the legalities of marriage and 

divorce has produced a ridiculous situa- 

tion with many inherent injustices, 
CONFLICT OF LAW 


The complications which arise out of 
the conflict of law as among the 48 
States and the District of Columbia are 
seemingly endless. Fundamentally, they 
occur over the issue of whether or not a 
divorce decree is recognized outside the 
jurisdiction of the court granting it. 

And we must bear in mind that there 
is a great deal more involved in divorce 
situations than the simple question of 
the matrimonial status of the parties af- 
fected by it. Support of the wife, pro- 
tection of the children, and the property 
rights of both are concerned. 

As one example, a person divorced in 
one State and remarried in another, if 
this latter State does not recognize the 
divorce, might find himself guilty of big- 
amy or adultery which then permits the 
partner to the first marriage to obtain 
divorce on the new grounds. Legitimate 
children may by the same token sud- 
denly become illegitimate, with its at- 
tendant jeopardy of property rights. 

Property rights are complicated in 
other ways. In the case of the death of a 
person divorced by foreign decree—that 
is, in another State—question of the dis- 
tribution of his property arises. If it is 
the plaintiff who has died, the defendant 
in the divorce action may contend that 
the foreign decree is void, and that hence 
he or she still remains the legal spouse 
of the deceased. On the validity of the 
divorce, then, depends the State’s solu- 
tion of the issue. 

SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


But never was a matter more com- 


plicated by the see-sawing back and | 


forth of court decisions. Although un- 
der the “full faith and credit” clause 
of the Federal Constitution, each State 
is required to give recognition to the 
public acts, records and judicial proceed- 
ings of every other State, only the spe- 
cific rulings of the United States courts, 
and particularly of the United States 
Supreme Court, furnish guide posts 
which the States must follow. And much 
remains uncovered by Supreme Court 
edict. 

So, ’round and ’round the issues go, 
according to the State involved. The 
Supreme Court itself has issued conflict- 
ing decisions on jurisdictional matters. 
Late in 1942, the Williams against North 
Carolina case overruled the Haddock 
against Haddock decision which had 
held since 1905. In the latter case, the 
Court had declared that New York need 
not give full faith and credit to a Con- 
necticut divorce decree. By the Wil- 
liams case, however, the Court reversed 
itself and ordered recognition of Nevada 
decrees by every State. But, while the 
Williams case cleared up certain points 
in question, it by no means settled all. 
Some questions the Court did not pass 
on. At this very moment another test 
case of Nevada law is pending before 
the Supreme Court, and may be reported 
out at any moment. Once again, then, 
the situation will be spaded over. But 
it unquestionably will not be laid to rest. 
The confusion will go on until we get a 
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new set of laws that are uniform 
throughout the country. 

I could speak for many hours on this 
matter of conflict of law. It alone is 
sufficient reason for pleading uniform- 
ity. But perhaps a more telling approach 
would be a single description of the 
abuses of the privilege of State control . 
which certain of the States have in- 
dulged. 


NEVADA THE WEAKEST LINK 


I mentioned previously in my brief 
that the need for a Federal standard has 
become increasingly manifest because a 
chain of laws is no stronger than the 
weakest link. Now I should like to de- 
scribe that weakest link—Nevada. 

There is a well-known Latin phrase 
which, translated, means “The scab of 
one sheep or the mange of one pig de- 
stroys an entire herd.” 

The graphic American expression to 
cover the same thing is, “One rotten 
apple will spoil the whole barrel.” 

Expressed either way, the undesirable 
features of the Nevada divorce mill are 
suggested. This mill is a national 
tragedy. 

My authority for the following facts 
is a former member of the Nevada State 
legislature who has lived for 50 years 
near Las Vegas, Nev., and has watched 
the growth of the divorce industry there 
since 1906. The current problems have 
developed, he says, over the past 40 years, 
when it was discovered that Nevada laws 
were a handy invitation to commercial- 
ized divorce. At that time one could 
establish residence for divorce in 6 
months, as in the case of the voting resi- 
dence. As the volume of the divorce-in- 
dustry increased, however, greedy local 
interests had the residence requirement 
reduced to 3 months, and later halved 
that to 6 weeks. But even that is a 
mockery. Mr. Williams says: 

The writer knows, personally, of several 
persons who have in the past 10 years se- 
cured divorces in Nevada before they had 
been in the State 48 hours. They had no 
trouble securing witnesses to testify to their 
legal residence in our State. A little close 
questioning by the district attorney would 
have been bad for the divorce industry. But 
in our State the district attorney, instead of 
looking after the interests of the State and 
guarding against fraud, quite frequently acts 
as attorney for the divorce seekers, 


There seems to be no conscience in 
Nevada on the part of the divorce-court 
Officials. 


We have many cases— 


Mr. Williams continues— 


where the divorce seekers come to our State 
a second or third time for divorce, after hav- 
ing shown very clearly, by their action after 
other cases, that they had given perjured 
testimony concerning their intent to live in 
Nevada. Yet their testimony upon this point 
is again accepted without question. It is a 
noticeable fact that divorce seekers in 
Nevada oftimes allege causes which, if true, 
would have enabled them to secure divorces 
in their own home States. It would seem 
that there are certain advantages in asking 
for divorce where no proof of their allegations 


-is necessary. 


In our State, divorce cases are sometimes 
“tried in chambers” or in the private office of 
the judge, with the public excluded. This 
practice has made our Nevada divorce pro- 
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cedure quite popular among a good many 
prominent “patrons.” 

The Nevada divorce laws, as now admin- 
istered, violate a much-prized principle of 
common law. One right under this law is 
that an accused person shall be tried in the 
community, or the jurisdiction, where it is 
claimed that the wrong was committed. Yet 
it is possible, under the Nevada divorce law, 
for a man to desert his family in their home 
two or three thousand miles away, come out 
to Nevada, and 6 weeks later, accuse his wife 
of drunkenness, adultery, or some other foul 
offense, and on his uncorroborated testimony, 
secure a divorce without his wife even know- 
ing where he is, or that her character is be- 
ing assailed. This is especially the case 
where legal notice is served by publication 
in a local Nevada newspaper. And even if 
she did know, what chance, ordinarily, has 
she to maintain a suit in a strange court 
two or three thousand miles away? In like 
manner, 2 woman can desert her home, come 
to Nevada, live openly with her paramour, 
secure a divorce and be back in her old home 
to flaunt her infamy, all in about 6 weeks. 


DIVORCE RATE IN NEVADA 


A glance at a few more statistics will 
show the success of the Nevada sham. 
courts in luring the Smith, the Joneses, 
and the Barbara Huttons to Nevada for 
6-week divorces. 

In 1940, the rate of marriages and di- 
vorces for the Nation was 12 and 2, re- 
spectively, per thousand population. In 
other words, 2 out of every 1,000 per- 
sons had their marriages divorced or an- 
nulled. But in Nevada the divorce rate 
was 47 per 1,000 population, and the 
marriage rate 354 per 1,000. The aver- 
age for the whole United States, remem- 
ber, was only 12 per 1,000 for marriages, 
and 2 per 1,000 for divorces. But Ne- 
vada’s record sticks out like the prover- 
baal sore thumb—24 times the divorce 
rate of the rest of the country, and 30 
times the remarriage rate. Even Florida™ 
had only 6 divorces per 1,000, and 17 mar- 
riages. 

Mr. Williams gives us a close-up view 
of what the figures above mean. 

A few months ago— 

He says— 
the district court in Las Vegas granted 58 
divorces in 1 day, or at the rate of about 5 
minutes per divorce. Can anyone imagine 
that any real effort was made by the court 


to inquire into the truth of the divorce- 
seeker’s testimony? 


I ask the gentlemen here assembled: 
Is marriage no more sacred a responsi- 
bility, is divorce so cheap a commodity, 
that we are justified in condoning the 
assembly-line technique of the divorce 
mills, grinding out exploitation? That 
is exactly what we have today. Our 
chain of State divorce laws is no stronger 
than its weakest link—the State of 
Nevada. This is the fact we face today. 
That is why I propose one standard. 

STATES’ RIGHTS 


Iam aware that there exists some little 
opposition to the type of proposal I make 
on the grounds that it would violate 
States’ rights. I respect the States’ 
rights principle. I am fully sympathetic 
with its defenders. So long as those 
rights remain right, they deserve to be 
defended with enthusiasm. But when 
those rights become wrongs, and they 
become the law of the land superseding 
the laws of the States, then I believe the 


situation demands review. When the 
existence of a Nevada law in effect de- 
nies the protection of its own more judi- 
cious laws to the citizens of every other 
Sfate, then the shoe is beginning to 
pinch. 

What is the purpose of an amendment 
to the Constitution? It is the correction 
of an error, or a change needed to con- 
form to changing circumstances. The 
Constitution should be a dynamic, not a 
static instrument to serve the best in- 
terests of the entire Nation. I believe 
this proposed amendment will accom- 
plish exactly that. 

I should like to include at this point 
a statement from a textbook on divorce. 
It is the conclusion drawn by Oscar War- 
ren, who compiled the Schouler Divorce 
Manual, the bible of the divorce text- 
books. Mr. Warren has concluded from 
his extensive familiarity with the field: 

It perhaps would have been better if our 
Federal Constitution in the beginning had 
taken to the Federal Government all au- 
thority over divorce. 

. s . . . 

To a large extent the questions that have 
arisen with regard to the effect of foreign 
State divorces result from the form which 
our Federal Constitution has taken. If the 
framers of it had made divorce a Federal 
question instead of leaving jurisdiction with 
the States, much of our present divorce 
evils could have been avoided. They could 
not foresee that the Thirteen Colonies would 
grow and expand into a great Nation of 48 
States, each having its own laws and juris- 
diction in divorce. They could not foresee 
that divorces, then comparatively rare, would 
grow to a great national evil and that certain 
States would vie with each other by the 
passage of lax divorce laws to aid people to 
free themselves from the bonds they may 
have lightly assumed. 

PUBLIC-OPINION POLL 


Apparently, from the mail I receive, 
the vast majority of the public favors 
uniform marriage and divorce laws. A 
little over a year ago, the Woman’s Home 
Companion polled its reader-reporters to 
determine the sentiment of its customers 
in over 3,500,000 homes. An overwhelm- 
ing majority—87 percent—said they 
favored a uniform Federal divorce stat- 
ute governing all States alike. Only 6 
percent of the women opposed it—7 per- 
cent were undecided, 

I was interested to receive a recent 
communication from a woman who is 
indeed in a position to know whereof she 
speaks. She is Mrs. Marie Manning 
Gasch, of Washington—better known, no 
doubt, as Beatrice Fairfax—whose col- 
umn is syndicated nationally. 

I have great hopes— 


She writes— 


from your plea for more sane marriage and 
divorce laws. For years I have had agonized 
letters from wives of the class you mention— 
women divorced through no fault of their 
own and without the money to fight this 
monstrous injustice. 


Mr. Speaker, in closing I would state 
that I am fully aware that any change in 
the present set-up will be a long, hard 
pull. But I believe that the cause is just, 
and will therefore eventually triumph. 

Let me read to you some excerpts from 
the mail I have received from all over 
the country. 
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could express it, they show why uniform 
laws are essential. 
From North Carolina a woman writes: 


I have been married 40 years and have never 
known anything but hard work. I worked 
in the foundry that bears my husband’s name 
and helped him to build up a good business. 
When he completed one job for $5,000, he 
said he was going down the road, maybe to 
the shipyards. I thought nothing of that, 
as he sometimes did it in the interest of his 
business, which is a well-equipped brass 
foundry and pattern shop. He closed his 
shop, kissed his family good-by, left all his 
clothes, and his desk locked, 

He wrote home and sent me a little money 
for a while. A repeat order came in for an- 
other $5,000 job. Isent the order to him and 
asked him to hurry back and let’s get on the 
job, but he sent the order back to the firm 
and refused to do it. To my great surprise 
and shock, he sued for divorce. The shock 
was so terrible I lost 18 pounds in weight. 
I was under the care of a physician for 6 
weeks. I was advised to go to Florida and 
contest the action, which I did. He lost his 
case and immediately left for Reno, Nev. I 
had no means to go to Reno to fight the 
action, as he took all our life savings, in- 
cluding thousands in War bonds. Not a 
penny has he sent me since the 12th of 
last August. 

Lost his head and left with another 
Woman. We have a son in the Navy who 
wrote his dad to come home as he had made 
a grave mistake, open his shop, and get back 
on this war work which was so vitally 
needed in ships to carry our boys across. 
He ignored his letter. He in the service doing 
all he can for his own family and country and 
wishing he could do more, and his dad en- 
joying good health and had a good business, 
turned it down for another woman. It is 
a tragedy in our home. It is awful how 
women are wrecking homes; and, as you said, 
if a man gets tired of his wife, he can simply 
hop out to Nevada and get rid of her in 6 
weeks. Seems so hard and unfair after 40 
years of hard work. 

Hope you will please pardon my writing 
this letter, but am so heartbroken and hu- 
miliated, I felt as though I should, after 
reading your article. 


I might add at this point that the 
divorce laws of North Carolina provide 
that to gain a divorce on grounds of 
separation, a 2-year period of living 
apart must have occurred, and the plain- 
tiff must have resided in the State for a 
period of 6 months. Since the husband 
in this case could not qualify for divorce 
under his own State laws, he went to 
Florida as the nearest outlet. Florida 
has more lenient laws. But Nevada’s 
are a national disgrace. 

From Missouri another woman has 
written that after 35 years of marriage 
to a devoted husband, a very great dis- 
appointment in business caused her hus- 
band a mental break-down. He went to 
Nevada for a divorce, and the lawyer 
went ahead with it, although apprised 
of the man’s irresponsible condition and 
told that the divorce would be contested. 

I went out to Nevada— 


She continues— 


where I had to file a counter suit, and after 
much humiliation and expense to hire an- 
other lawyer, my husband disappeared and 
they said there was nothing to do about it. 

I do feel that something should be done 
to stop such mockery of a sacred family obli- 
gation to keep people from such cheap tac- 
tics and would be willing to do anything 
to help stamp out this state of conditions. 


More poignantly than I My experience has been dreadful and want 
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you to know you have my support and will 
do anything to help in this matter. 


Another woman writes from Pennsyl- 
vania that her husband poses in a re- 
sponsible job with an “uplift” organiza- 
tion in the Nation’s Capital while at 
home his wife and child whom he aban- 
doned several years ago have no solace 
but a court order dating back to August 
1940 showing that the husband now 
owes her close to $3,000 for support. She 
writes: 

- I shall never cease from trying to have a 
congressional investigation of the Luisiana 
divorce system, and an you can do 
about the matter will be greatly appreciated. 


But the shoes do not only fit the 
husbands. Wives are as frequently at 
fault. 

A mother in Ohio writes: 

May I congratulate you upon your resolu- 
tion calling for a uniform divorce law. 
Please do not falter—nor get discouraged. 
Whatever passes will not help us person- 
ally, but I am hoping others may be spared 
the trouble and.sorrow we have experienced. 

So please keep on trying. How casual we 
feel about such things until they really 
affect us. Our soldier son—out of the 
country 26 months—has been the victim in 
our family; and an attorney, in trying to 
safeguard him after his wife had procured 
an annulment, has run into various difi- 
culties. 

So I say again: Thank you, and God bless 
you for your effort. 


A major in the Army in New Jersey 
writes a letter typical of many from ser- 
vicemen who complain bitterly of being 
victimized through marriage and sub- 
sequent alimony payments. 


Your stand— 


He says— : 
is so very commendable that you will earn 
and warrant the utmost gratitude of men 
such as I who have actually suffered from 
this racket, not only financially, but men- 
tally. $ 


Out of his earnings of approximately 
$350 a month, he says, he must pay ali- 
mony of $200. . Since in California the 
legal age of dependents is 21, he must 
pay alimony for his boys who are over 
18 and earning their own living, yet he 
cannot deduct them from his income tax 
because they. are over 18 and make over 
$500 a year, he explains. 

At this point I might add, however, 
that from the viewpoint of abandoned 
children, alimony more often than not is 
painfully inadequate, and frequently re- 
sults in the child becoming dependent 
upon public welfare assistance for vary- 
ing degrees of aid. The conscientious 
father like the man who wrote in above 
may be as much the victim of a run- 
around wife, however, as the children 
are victims of the separation. 

And I have received letters of a general 
type. 

A young lady writes from New York: 

I agree. with you. I worked in a lawyer's 
officé who gets divorces in New York State 
with his private detective. The whole thing 
is stupid, and an easy way to make money, 

Reno is an easy way out for the wealthy. 

Uniform divorce laws would ruin our no- 
torious places like Reno. 


A student in a great middle western 
university writes: 
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I was made more aware of this great need 
of uniform laws last summer when I was pre- 
paring my thesis for the University of 
along much this same line. I wrote case his- 
tories of children from broken homes from 
the school district. * * * Iam 
much convinced that school, court, and home 
should work more closely together to be able 
to better solve the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency, which is usually a product of a 
broken home, 


An attorney and counselor from Ohio 
writes: 

I am not sure that we can do much about 
a uniform marriage law in the immediate 
future, but there is a crying imperative need 
for immediate action on divorce. In Ohio 
one can get an uncontested divorce on almost 
any ground. In Nevada one does not even 
require a bona fide residence. This laxity is 
responsible for broken homes, abandoned 
wives, neglected children, and a complete 
break-down in the social and moral concept 
of marriage. 


Note that statement from an expe- 
rienced attorney and counselor: 

This laxity is responsible for broken homes, 
abandoned wives, neglected children, and a 
complete break-down in the social and moral 
concept of marriage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CURTIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the REcorp in two in- 
stances, in one to include a poem and in 
the other a petition. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to extend two statements and a letter by 
my colleague the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. SAVAGE]. 

The Public Printer estimates this will 
cost $156. I ask unanimous consent that 
the extension may be made notwith- 
standing. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding and 
without objection, the extension may be 
made. 

There was no objection. 


PREVENTING FUTURE WARS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
sure all of us have been deeply impressed 
by what the gentlewoman from Con- 
necticut had to say. In the next few 
days a resolution will come before the 
House for the punishment of war 
criminals. If we are to do the kind of a 
job which has to be done to prevent 
Germany from making war in the future, 
we have to do more than simply punish 
individual war criminals. We have to 
pass, either as an amendment to the 
war criminals resolution, or else in sep- 
arate legislation, something like the fol- 
lowing: 

“It is the policy of the Congress of the 
United States to employ such means as 
may be necessary and appropriate to 
prevent the economic, financial, or 
technical resources of our enemies from 
finding a haven of opportunity for the 
direct or indirect rebuilding of the 
future war powers of our enemies in any 
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neutral nation or any other nation; and 
to take whatever measures may be neces- 
sary to eliminate the possibility of any 
citizens or corporations of the United 
States taking such action as would con- 
tribute, through cartel arrangements or 
otherwise, to the rebuidilng of the future 
war powers of our enemies.” 

Mr. Speaker, this was the thing which 
after the First World War we permitted 
the Germans to do, to rebuild, first in 
other nations, then in Germany itself, 
the very power upon which Hitler’s ma- 
chine rested. That must not be allowed 
to happen again. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Do you know where 
the Germans obtained their materials 
to make their munitions of war? How 
did it happen they were able to arm 
themselves after the other war? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I will 
say to the gentleman I have a good deal 
of material, and at a future date I hope 
I will have a chance to address the House 
in more detail on this very proposition 
which I have started to discuss here to- 
day. I do not want to make a short 
answer to the gentleman’s inquiry. I 
think it is a pretty serious story, I will 
say to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do, too, and I would 
like to know who it is that enables these 
nations, when they are defeated, to re- 
arm. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. What 
the Germans actually did after the First 
World War and what they have done 
right now is to try to establish in neutral 
nations their financial resources, and to 
transfer out of Germany such resources 
and personnel as they could in order to 
rebuild in those countries their future 
war powers. That is the thing I want to 
prevent. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Someone outside, 
intent on making money, must help 
them, 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Pre- 
cisely. They do. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Jupp, for 2 days, on account of 
illness. 

To Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma (at the 
request of Mr, Scuwase of Missouri), for 
the balance of the week, on account of 
official business. 

To Mr. Tarsort, for 3 days, on account 
of official business. 

ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill and a joint 
resolution of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 

H.R. 2689. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and fdr 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 174. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945. 
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BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
a bill and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 

H.R. 2689. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 174. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I. move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 6 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
May 4, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON Roaps 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Roads at 10 a. m., Friday, May 
4, 1945, in the Committee Room 1011, 
New House Office Building, to consider 
H. R. 2840, to amend section 6, of the 
Defense Highway Act of 1941, as 
amended. 

COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 

LEGISLATION 

The Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation will meet in executive 
session at 10:30 a. m., on Friday, May 4, 
1945, in the Committee Room, 356 House 
Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
at 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 8, 1945, to re- 
sume public hearings on S. 63 and H. R. 
1648, to amend the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended, so as to prohibit 
interference with the broadcasting of 
noncommercial cultural or educational 
programs. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


439. A letter from the Administrator of 
Office of Price Administration, transmitting 
the Twelfth Report of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, covering the period ended De- 
cember 31, 1944 (H. Doc. No. 167); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and 
ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

440. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting the report of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1944; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr, LUTHER A, JOHNSON: Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. House Report No. 502 (pt. 
2). Report pursuant to H. R. 688. A bill to 
amend the joint resolution of January 27, 
1942, entitled “Joint resolution to enable the 
Ynited States to become an adhering mem- 
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ber of the Inter-American Statistical Insti- 
tute.” Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. O'NEAL: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R.3109. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the legislative branch for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1946, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
509). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
8.04. An act to authorize certain additional 
appointments in the Officers’ Corps of the 
Regular Army in initial grades not above the 
grade of captain; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 510). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Committee 
on Military Affairs. H. R. 1812. A bill to 
authorize an award of merit for uncompen- 
sated personnel of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem; with amendment (Rept. No. 511). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 2992. A bill to extend the provisions 
of the act of July 11, 1941 (Public Law 163, 
Tith Cong.); without amendment (Rept. No. 
512). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 3070. A bill to extend the provisions 
of the act of November 29, 1940 (Public Law 
884, 76th Cong.); without amendment (Rept. 
No. 513). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. LANE: 

H.R.3110. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide for the return of the 
amount of deductions from the compensa- 
tion of any employee who is separated from 
service or transferred to a position not 
within the purview of such act before com- 
pleting 10 years of service; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 3111. A bill to amend the act ap- 
proved January 2, 1942, as amended, ap- 
proved April 22, 1943, entitled “An act to 
provide for the prompt settlement of claims 
for damages occasioned by Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps forces in foreign countries”; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R.3112. A bill to provide for the coin- 
age of.10-cent pieces bearing the likeness of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt; to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R.3113. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to accept gifts, 
devises, and bequests in behalf of the gen- 
eral post fund for the use of veterans and 
for the sale and conveyance of any such prop- 
erty under certain circumstances and the 
covering of the proceeds thereof into the post 
fund, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 3114. A bill to amend certain provi- 
sions of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940, as amended; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R.3115. A bill to liberalize and clarify 
the laws pertaining to hospital treatment, 
medical care, domiciliary care, and related 
services, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BARDEN: 

H.R.3116. A bill to establish a temporary 
agency to be known as the Commission on 
Emergency Federal Aid to Higher Educational 
Institutions, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education. 
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By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R.3117. A bill to amend section 2901 of 
the Internal Revenue Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H.R.3118. A bill to amend section 100 of 
Public Law No. 346, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
June 22, 1944, to grant certain priorities to 
the Veterans’ Administration, to facilitate the 
employment of personnel by the Veterans’ 
Administration, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation. 

H.R.3119. A bill to amend parts VII and 
VIII of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended, to liberalize and clarify vocational 
rehabilitation and education and training 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H.R. 3120. A bill to prevent discrimination 
against veterans by use of the physical ex- 
amination to disqualify them for their old 
jobs; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. J. Res. 177. Joint resolution repealing a 
portion of the appropriation and contract 
authorization available to the Maritime 
Commission; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution declaring 
the policy of the United States with respect 
to use and disposition of enemy property; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, GARDNER: 

H. Res. 241. Resolution to provide for an 
investigation of the extent to which the 
powers of the Office of Price Administration 
have been exercised in an unfair or inequita- 
ble manner; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res, 242. Resolution to provide for ex- 
penses of the investigation authorized by 
House Resolution 241; to the Committee on 
Accounts, 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 


riais were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to amend H. R. 534 and any 
other bill presented to the Congress relating 
to duplicate taxation of Federal employees; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Cuba, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States to send represent- 
atives to a birthday tribute to Simon Bolivar 
to take place at Caracas, Venezuela, on July 
24, 1945; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

E.R. 3121. A bill for the relief of Eliza- 
beth M. Simmons and Robert H. Simmons; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr CURTIS: 

H. R. 3122. A bill for the relief of Richard 

A. Allberry; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CLASON: - 

H. R. 3123. A bill to provide that the name 
of Charles Southgate be added to the emer- 
gency officers’ retired list of the Army of the 
United States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GRANT of Indiana: 

H. R.3124. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Gi- 

sella Sants; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. GREGORY: 

H. R.3125. A bill for the relief of Lovie M, 

Trotter; to the Committee on C!aims, 
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By Mr. KEARNEY: 
H. R.3126. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Jean 
Taube Weller; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: 
H.R.3127. A bill for the relief of Harry F. 
Vinton, Jr.; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. WINSTEAD: 
H.R. 3128. A bill for the relief of Mrs. L. 
V. Covert; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as folows: 


525. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
President of the Lithuanian American Coun- 
cil, petitioning consideration of their resolu- 
tion with reference to law, order, and -the 
“fout freedoms” for the Baltic states; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

526. Also petition of Donald Macmillan, of 

polis, Minn., petitioning consideration 
of his resolution with reference to adoption 
ef a memorial to Pranklin Delano Roosevelt; 
to the Committee on Memorials. 

527. By Mr. CLEMENTS: Petition of 20 res- 
idents of Madisonville, Ky., urging the enact- 
ment of House bill 1699, to establish an 
Optometry Corps in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

528. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of Mr. 
Wilhelm and 29 other citizens of St. Louis, 
Mo., protesting against the passage of any 
prohibition legislation by the Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

529. Also, petition of George H. Lear and 
31 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis- 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

530. Also, petition of Mr. T. Cowling and 
$1 other citizens of St. Louis, Md. protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis- 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

531. Also, petition of George M. Thorm 
and 32 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., pro- 
testing against the passage of any prohibition 
legislation by the Congress; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

532. Also, petition of Anna Rose Mercurio 
and 27 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., pro- 
testing against the passage of any prohibi- 
tion legislation by the Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

623. By Mr. MOTT: Petition signed by 
Ruth K. Wilson and 28 other citizens of 
Salem, Oreg., urging the enactment of the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 2082; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

534. By Mr. LeCOMPTE: Petition of 
Susie George, president, and members of 
the Winifred Lodge, No. 223, of the Ladies’ 
Society of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen of Ottumwa, Iowa, 
in the interest of House bill 1362, the Rail- 
road Retirement and Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

535. By Mr. MOTT: Petition signed by 
Mrs. E. M. McKee and 16 other citizens of 
Salem, Oreg., urging enactment of the Bryson 
bill, H. R. 2082; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fray, May 4, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

Rev. Nelson C. Schrader, C. M., chap- 
lain, Providence Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., offered the following prayer: 
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Most loving Lord, redeemer of the hu- 
Man race, look down upon us, humbly 
grateful and suppliant before Thee. 

In this hour of victory we are thank- 
ful to Thee for success and all other 
blessings. 

We are Thine, and Thine we should 
wish to be; but to be surely united with 
Thee, behold, each one of us would freely 
consecrate himself to Thy most sacred 
heart, 

Be Thou king, O Lord, not only of the 
faithful who have never forsaken Thee 
but also of the prodigal children who 
have abandoned Thee. Grant that they 
may quickly return to their Father's 
house. 

Be Thou king of those who are de- 
ceived by erroneous opinions or whom 
discord keeps aloof, and call them back 
to the harbor of truth and unity of faith, 
so that soon there may be but one flock 
and one Shepherd. 

Grant, O Lord, to Thy church and our 
Nation assurance of freedom and immu- 
nity from harm; give peace and order 
to all peoples; and make the earth re- 
sound from pole to pole with one cry: 
Praise to the Divine Heart that wrought 
our salvation; to It be glory and honor 
forever. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday 
next, after disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 45 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FLANNAGAN asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp and to include an editorial 
appearing in the Washington Post as of 
this date on the T. V. A. chairmanship. 


FARM MACHINERY 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, Iask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr, FLANNAGAN addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY CO. 


Mr. COMBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to be relieved as a 
conferee on the part of the House in ref- 
erence to the bill (H. R. 1307) for the 
relief of the Continental Casualty Co. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as a conferee on the part of the House 
Mr. FERNANDEZ, of New Mexico, and the 
Clerk will notify the Senate thereof. 
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RECLASSIFICATION OF SALARIES OF 
POSTMASTERS, ETC, 


Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to file a supplemen- 
tary report to Report No. 449, to accom- 
pany the bill (H. R. 3035) to reclassify 
the salaries of postmasters, officers, and 
employees of the Postal Service and to 
establish a uniform procedure for com- 
puting compensation, and for other pur- 
poses. $ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LARCADE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include therein a short news- 
paper article. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances and to 
include two newspaper editorials. 


WORLD WAR NO. 2 VETERANS’ TRAINING 


Mr. ROGERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to call the attention of 
the House to a unique training plan in 
small business administration offered to 
veterans of World War No. 2. 

This plan, recently put into effect by 
a school located in my congressional dis- 
trict, the Rochester Business Institute, 
of Rochester, N. Y., provides a practical 
training in basic problems and funda- 
mental principles in order that veterans 
who plan to go into business may achieve 
profitable operation of their offices, 
stores, or shops. 

Experts are donating their time in or- 
der that this particular training may be 
offered, free of charge, which consists of 
a series of lectures for a period of 6 
weeks. The lectures are being given by 
wholesalers, accountants, bankers, law- 
yers, and persons recognized RS SUCCESS- 
ful in various small businesses. 

To my knowledge, this is the first 
training course of this type to be offered 
to returning veterans, without charge 
for tuition. 

‘The course offered by the Rochester 
Business Institute is the initial step on 
the part of interested civilians to lend 
a helping hand to G. I.’s in the realiza- 
tion of their dreams of owning and oper- 
ating their own business enterprises. 

I believe such training courses will 
render a valuable service to veterans in 
their readjustment to civilian life, and 
I am hopeful that this plan will inspire 
other educational institutions to adopt 
similaY courses. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article from the Palm Beach Post calling 
upon Congress to repeal the use tax on 
automobiles and boats. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address deliv- 
ered by Paul A. Strachan, president, 
American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, Inc., and his reply to the 
same organization. 

Mr. GRANGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include a resolution. 

Mr. TRAYNOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a resolution adopted 
by the Council of United Polish Societies, 
of Wilmington, Del. 

Mr. ELLIS asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Rec- 
crp and include an editorial. 

Mr. GAVIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial on the Canol project. 


FERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next, 
at the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
gram of the day and following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


PACIFIC WAR THEATER COOPERATION 
NEEDED 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr.Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, the San 
Francisco Conference is making steady 
progress. The oratory is about over, and 
it looks as though they may be getting 
down to business. There are some 49 
countries represented at the Conference, 
and although it may be a little off the 
beam to bring up matters that are a little 
outside of the purposes for which the 
Conference was called, nevertheless, I 
feel at this time that some member of 
the United States delegation should ad- 
vise the Conference that we still have a 
war on in the South Pacific, where hun- 
dreds of thousands of young Americans 
are fighting and dying in malaria-infest- 
ed swamps and jungles of the South 
Pacific. 

I believe it would be in order, fitting 
and proper, to discuss this Jap war situ- 
ation, and the Conference should decide 
how many million men are going to be 
needed for the Japanese conquest in the 
South Pacific, and set up quotas for each 
Nation that can do its part to help us in 
furnishing men, foodstuffs, and equip- 
ment. So, along with equal voting rights 
for world peace, give all countries equal 
fighting and responsibility rights for an 
early, total victory which will eventually 
secure a just and lasting peace. It would 
be an opportunity to see the United Na- 
tions united not alone in word but in ac- 
tion and deeds. 

We have a real job ahead in the South 
Pacific when the European war is cleaned 
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up, and it would be interesting to hear 
and secure the attitude of the delega- 
tions of all the world while the Confer- 
ence of all nations is assembled as to 
what kind and manner of support each 
nation is going to give us to help exter- 
minate the Jap menace from the face of 
the earth. There can be no peace in the 
world until this job is done. 


WAR PRISONER POLICY 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been some criticism of the policy of our 
Army with respect to its treatment of 
German prisoners of war. There have 
been charges of coddling. I know noth- 
ing about the merits of these charges in 
specific cases, but I want to commend 
cur high command for the general policy 
which has been followed. We have 
scrupulously observed the provisions of 
the Geneva Convention. I cannot con- 
ceive of this Nation doing any differently 
with respect to any treaty obligation. 
But doing the right thing in this in- 
stance has certainly been the wise thing 
and I. believe that our treatment of 
German prisoners has resulted in short- 
ening the war and materially reducing 
our casualties. It is impossible to keep 
up to date on the number of German 
prisoners taken by the Allied armies since 
D-day. It was rapidly mounting to the 
three-million mark before the mass sur- 
render in Italy and southern Austria. 
There is no question but what most of 
these German troops surrendered be- 
cause they knew they would receive de- 
cent treatment in the hands of their 
captors. Suppose they had fought to the 
bitter end as they have on other fronts? 
It is conceivable that this might have 
meant additional casualties running into 
the hundreds of thousands. I am glad 
to take this occasion to refer to the hon- 
orable, intelligent, and militarily sound 
position which our military leaders have 
taken in this regard. It has paid high 
dividends in the saving of American lives. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a brief state- 
ment. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include an article by 
Mark Sullivan. 

Mr. ADAMS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a concurrent resolu- 
tion passed by the New Hampshire Leg- 
islature relating to the participation of 
representatives of members of the armed 
forces in meetings of the Governments of 
the United Nations. 

Mr. RIZLEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REC- 
orD and include an editorial on Capt. 
Apollo Soucek. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances and to include 
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in one a resolution of the Wisconsin Leg- 
islature and in the other a short editorial. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REC- 
orD in two instances and include in each 
a short newspaper article. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial from the Detroit News. 

Mr. RAMSPECK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a tribute to the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt written by Charles 
J. Farrington, Jr. 

Mr. GATHINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask ungni- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. , 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. When I make this state- 
ment I shall probably be the most un- 
welcome Member of the House today. 
The legislative appropriation bill is com- 
ing before Congress next week. Ismin- 
formed it will grant $2,500 additional to 
Members of Congress tax free. This bill 
should not pass at this time. This is no 
time for Congress to rock the boat when 
we are talking about economy in Gov- 
ernment, when we expect to get reduc- 
tions in everything pertaining to Gov- 
ernment spending, and when taxes are 
high. This is the time for us to sacri- 
fice the same as everybody else. Sure 
taxes are high and will continue to be. 
When we cannot get the wages of people 
in industry, who are worse off than the 
Congress, increased, it seems to me we are 
doing an unwise thing to bring that bill 
up next week and ask for a rule to pre- 
clude amendments. I believe eventually 
the salaries of Congress may be and 
should be increased but this is an inop- 
portune time for the Congress to increase 
their own selaries, when you passed laws 
prohibiting industry from increasing 
wages. I thank goodness I did not vote 
for such legislation, nor did I vote for giv- 
ing the power of the Chief Executive to 
grant such power by Executive order. 
Now is the time to get economy into the 
operation of our Government and the 
Congress should lead the way. Psycho- 
logically this bill will have a bad effect on 
the American people. It should not be 
brought before the Congress for action, 
let alone pass the House of Representa- 
tives. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. Speaker, immedi- 
ately after the railroad bill has been dis- 
posed of today, it is my purpose to dis- 
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cuss the F. E. P. C. and to demonstrate 
that it would do more to Hitlerize and 
communize America than any other pro- 
posal now pending in Congress, 

I will not make a Civil War speech, be- 
cause the effect which the F. E. P. C. 
would have in the South would be minor 
compared with the effect it would have 
in the balance of the country. 

I will talk without any bitterness. I 
will concede that the sponsors of this 
bill are prompted by high motives. 

I shall speak for those who dislike 
bureaucrats and hate regimentation. I 
shall speak for those who hate socialism 
and love private enterprise. I shall speak 
for those who dislike the Ku Klux Klan 
and love tolerance, cooperation, and 
friendship. 

I shall speak for the alien, the natural- 
ized citizen, the Jew and the Negro. ~- 

I shall speak for those who love local 
self-government. I shail speak for the 
merchant, the farmer, the newspaper, 
and for smali business, all of whom are 
engaged in interstate commerce. 

I shall speak for the Wisconsin dairy- 
man who is too busy with his barnyard 
duties to be regimented by an F. E. P. C. 
examiner. I shail speak for the corn 
huskers in Nebraska and Iowa, who are 
too busy pulling fodder and cutting tops, 
and shucking corn to be regimented by 
bureaucrats. 

Finally, I shall speak for all Americans 
who dislike being pushed around and who 
hope that America will continue to be a 
place where the individual can say: 

I am the master of my fate; 
I am the captain of my soul. 


I trust that those of you who have these 
beliefs will give me the privilege of speak- 
ing to you on this subject this afternoon. 


DEFERMENT OF FARM LABOR 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House yesterday, by more than a one- 
third vote but by less than a majority 
vote, may have given encouragement to 
some local draft boards who wish to in- 
duct agricultural workers who are not 
subject to induction, but to me it seems a 
little bit doubtful whether it is wise, when 
there is a shortage of food which can be 
produced only by those who know how 
and who are capable of doing agricultural 
work, to continually export agricultural 
workers, American farm workers—we 
have exported agricultural machinery— 
and import German prisoners of war and 
refugees, and depend on them to operate 
our farms and to feed us, our men and 
women in the service, our allies, and the 
hungry people wherever in the world they 
may be found. 

The Tydings amendment, notwith- 
standing the veto, notwithstanding the 
vote yesterday, is still the law of the land, 
and this Congress, since local boards and 
Selective Service officials first began to 
disregard it and unlawfully induct Amer- 
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ican citizens, has on at least three occa- 
sions expressed its disapproval of that 
maladministration. 

The Congress should order the release 
of all those who have been inducted in 
violation of the act; the prosecution of all 
those who have unlawfully inducted men 
not subject to draft. 

Military authorities are supreme in 
combat areas; they are the servants of 
the people in other than combat areas, 
and their salaries and food and their 
shelter depend upon the will of Congress 
and the people. The sooner that truth is 
realized, the better for all of us. 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
SUPPLIES AND SHORTAGES OF FOOD, 
PARTICULARLY MEAT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, at 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr.. ANDERSON], I ask unani- 
mous consent that on Tuesday next, im- 
mediately after the reading of the Jour- 
nal and before the legislative program 
of the day, the gentleman from New 
Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON] be recognized 
for 1% hours, he to have contro! of the 
time and the right to yield to other 
Members. I understand that this is for 
the purpose of allowing the special com- 
mittee appointed by the House to inves- 
tigate the food situation to use that time. 
In view of the very fine work the com- 
mittee have been doing, the leadership 
felt that this time should be granted 
them at that stage of the proceedings 
rather than have them wait until the 
end of the legislative program of the day. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wonder if the gentleman from 
Massachusetts would modify his request 
so that the minority may have half of 
the time in their own right inasmuch as 
that is the general custom. 

Mr, McCORMACK. That is under- 
stood. Of course, I am making the re- 
at for the gentleman from New Mex- 


Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
would like to preserve the integrity of 
the proceedings of the House. We al- 
ways proceed with the expectation that 
each side will have its own time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would be very 
much surprised if that did not occur. 
However, I will incorporate the sugges- 
tion of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Martin] in my request. I will 
take the responsibility. That is the way 
it should be. Of course, Iam making the 
request for someone else. I might say 
when I make the request, although it is 
being made indirectly, I know they want 
it that way. Inasmuch as I have to pre- 
pare the legislative program for next 
week, I would like to know what to put 
on the program. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
understand that thoroughly, but I do 
not want to depart from the established 
custom because we do not know where 
such departures will lead us. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I do 
want to place myself in the correct posi- 
tion. May I say that is the implied re- 
quest of the gentleman from New Mex- 
ico. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
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as the ranking minority Member of the 
special Food Investigating Committee, I 
had an understanding with the chair- 
man, the gentleman from New Mexico 
(Mr. AnpErson] with reference to dis- 
cussing the food report which has been 
filed with the House this week. We would 
like to discuss the report as a committee 
with the time being divided equally be- 
tween the majority and the minority. 
There is no misunderstanding about that. 
Therefore, would the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, the majority leader, in- 
corporate that in his request? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


REDUCING MARITIME COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATION 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for’ 
the present consideration under the 
rules of the House of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 177) repealing a portion of 
the appropriation and contract authori- 
zation available to the Maritime Com- 
mission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I ask what 
that resolution is? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. It relates 
to the recovery of a portion of the ap- 
propriation and revision of contracts and 
obligations of the Maritime Commis- 
sion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
177) repealing a portion of the appro- 
priation and contract authorization 
available to the Maritime Commission; 
and, pending that motion, I ask unani- 
mous consent that general debate be lim- 
ited to 2 hours, half of the time to be 
controlled by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser] and half of the time 
by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The . The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Missouri, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of House Joint Resolution 177, 
with Mr. Kizpay in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the resolution was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, this is a unique resolution, 
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It is unusual in that it puts the usual 
functions of appropriation in reverse, 
and instead of appropriating money and 
granting contractual authority, it can- 
cels appropriations previously made and 
rescinds contractual authorizations al- 
ready granted. 

When war was declared Congress 
pledged the total resources of the Goy- 
ernment and the Nation to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Under that authoriza- 
tion the Committee on Appropriations 
has reported out the largest sums of 
money ever reported in that length of 
time by any parliamentary body in the 
history of the world, a sum which exceeds 
by far all the money ever spent, both in 
war and in peace, from the administra- 
tion of President Washington down to the 
administration of President Roosevelt. 
It is a sum, the extent and purchasing 
power of which staggers human compre- 
hension. We have been more than jus- 
tified in that enormous appropriation, 
totaling a very large percentage of the 
entire assets of the Nation, by the re- 
sults secured. Wehave not only won the 
war but we have shortened the war, and, 
to that extent, we have lessened the 
number of lives lost and the amount of 
bloodshed in this unprecedented con- 
flict. 

Of course, under war conditions it was 
not always possible to scrutinize as 
closely as in time of peace the estimates 
received from the military authorities. 
Always we preferred to take the risk of 
appropriating too much rather than the 
other extreme of providing too little or 
too late. But always we took the pre- 
caution to impose on the budgeting 
agencies the duty of maintaining a close 
check on all funds appropriated to the 
extent of being in a position to report at 
any time the exact status of expendi- 
tures and balances on hand with a view 
to reclaiming any surplus moneys which 
might be-available at the close of the 
war. In furtherance of this policy the 
committee early last year incorporated 
in the second deficiency appropriation 
bill of 1944 a provision requiring the 
Bureau of the Budget to conduct a con- 
tinuous study of appropriations and con- 
tract authorizations granted*for and on 
account of the prosecution of the war 
with the view of submission by the Pres- 
ident, from time to time, of recommen- 
dations for the repeal of any surpluses 
such study might disclose. 

This week the collapse of armed re- 
sistance on the European front developed 
the surplus we had in mind, and the 
condition precedent laid down in the pro- 
vision incorporated in the act of June 
28, 1944, and in pursuance of our fore- 
sight, the President has sent in a recom- 
mendation for the repeal of $7,365,- 
000,000. 

So, this bill is not only notable from a 
legislative and parliamentary point of 
view, it has a deeper significance. It 
marks the end of the most destructive, 
the most savage, the most ruthless, and 
the most senseless war in recorded his- 
tory—in all the annals of man’s inhu- 
manity to man, 

It marks the unmistakable and irref- 
utable negation of the long and widely 
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proclaimed theory that while a demo- 
cratic form of government is practicable, 
in time of peace, and produces perhaps 
the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber of people, it is helpless under the 
stress of war and cannot meet success- 
fully the centralization of power incident 
to a totalitarian form of government. 

It marks the-end of more than a cen- 
tury of devious and deliberate planning, 
involving the collaboration of some of 
the greatest scientists, savants, parlia- 
mentarians, economists, industrialists, 
and military strategists produced by 
modern civilization, for the conquest and 
domination of the world. In other words, 
this bill, and world conditions which 
bring it to the floor today, marks the 
turn in a long and desolate road. This 
is a historic bill. And this is a his- 
toric occasion. In the language of the 
ancient hymnal: 

This is the day we long have sought, 

And mourned because we found it not. 


For a century the Junkers and their 
war lords have toasted “the Day.” 

Sehr gut. Diesist der Tag! Deutsch- 
land unter alles! Gott mit uns! 

The bill specifically provides for the 
cancelation of an excess of $3,100,000.000 
of an unexpended balance of $3,746,372,- 
284 of appropriations previously pro- 
vided for the Maritime Commission, and 
for the rescission of $4,265,000,000 of 
contract authorizations out of an avail- 
able balance of $4,859,465,800 of au- 
thorizations previously granted to the 
Maritime Commission for the construc- 
tion and reconversion of ships and fa- 
cilities. 

May I correct here the misapprehen- 
sion that the sum of $3,100,000,000 in cash 
and $4,265,000,000 in contractual au- 
thority comprises a total savings of 
$7,365,000,000 at most. The saving, of 
course, is limited to the amount of the 
contractual authority, because, if con- 
tinued, the $3,100,000,000 of actual ap- 
propriations necessarily would be used to 
liquidate the $4,265,000,000 of contractual 
authority. So we save by this enactment 
not more than the $4,265,000,000 out of 
this one item in the war program. 

There is another misapprehension 
which might be corrected at this time, 
namely, that by the passage of this bill 
we cover back into the Treasury the 
amount of the appropriation in cash. 
As a matter of fact, when an appropria- 
tion is made the actual money is not by 
that enactment taken out of the Treas- 
ury and segregated in the hands of the 
beneficiary. The agency is authorized 
to draw that much money on warrant. 
Accordingly, although subject to the 
order and demand of the department, 
the $3,100,C00,000, has not been actually 
taken out of the Treasury, and therefore 
is not by this bill returned to the Treas- 
ury. By this enactment we rescind the 
authority to take from the Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
the Committee on Appropriations has 
had to bear the onus of the vast appro- 
priations made in prosecution of the war, 
and is therefore entitled to any credit 
accruing from the cancelation of such 
appropriations, I wish to call attention 
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to the further fact that the suggestion 
for the pending bill and the large savings 
it effects in Government funds did not 
originate in the executive branch of the 
Government. It originated in the legis- 
lative branch; it originated in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

As will be noted in House Document 
164, transmitting the letter of the Presi- 
dent recommending the cancellation, it 
is stated in the last paragraph of the 
document: A . 

This proposal is submitted in accordance 
with section 303 of the Second Deficiency Ap- 
propriation Act, 1944 (Public Law 375, 78th 
Cong.), approved June 28, 1944. 


And in this connection, I quote the sec- 
tion referred to not only because of its 
relation to the pending bill but because 
under its provisions the committee ex- 
pects to continue a careful study of ap- 
propriations and contract authorizations 
and to report to the House, from time to 
time, further bills for the cancelation of 
appropriations and authorizations no 
longer required under conditions de- 
veloped by the progress of the war. 

Section 303 of the Second Deficiency 
Appropriation Act, 1944, provides: 

The President shall direct the Bureau of 
the Budget to maintain a continuous study 
of appropriations and contract authorizations 
granted for the natiOnal defense, war agen- 
cies, and the prosecution of the present wars 
for the purpose of submitting for the con- 
sideration of Congress, when the state of the 
wars makes such action possible, a list show- 
ing the condition of the balances of each of 
such appropriations and contract authoriza- 
tions together with his recommendations for 
the repeal of such of those funds or portions 
thereof as are deemed no longer required for 
the purposes for which they were granted. 


Naturally, these cancelations will be 
comparatively small and infrequent at 
this stage of our military operations. 
The cessation of the European war and 
the consequent reduction of our military 
operations from the status of a two-war 
front to a one-war front, does not mean 
that we will be able to salvage half the 
money in unexpended balances. We are 
still at war with a dangerous and re- 
sourceful enemy and can take no chances. 
The upkeep per man of our armed forces 
in the Pacific requires four times as much 
shipping as the upkeep of a soldier in 
Europe. It has taken almost as much 
shipping to service 12 divisions in the 
Pacific as 50 divisions in Europe. So, for 
the present the salvage of funds and au- 
thorities will be moderate. But on the 
close of the Japanese war this provision 
will become fully effective and will be 
utilized to the utmost. 

Reports under section 303 must be 
made periodically and as rapidly as they 
are made the committee expects to bring 
in bills reclaiming every dollar and every 
vestige of contractual authority which 
the progress of the war permits, 

The committee and the Congress ap- 
preciate the aggressive cooperation of the 
President in these savings. The prompt- 
ness and celerity with which he has taken 
advantage of the first opportunity to 
recommend cancelation is in keeping 
with the expeditious and accurate deci- 
sions which have characterized his ad- 
ministration and so universally endeared 
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him in the regard and affection of the 
American people. 

His deep interest is indicated by a sec- 
ond message just received recommending 
material reduction in the provision for 
various war agencies to be included in 
the war agencies bill on which the com- 
mittee is. now holding hearings. In his 
second message transmitted in House 
Document No. 165, he proposes reduc- 
tions in pending estimates, as follows: 


Office of Civilian Defense_......_ $369, 000 
Office of Defense Transportation. 3, 300,000 
Office of War Information___..-.. 12, 100, 000 
War Manpower Commission. 10, 329, 900 
War Production Board... 8, 894, 000 
Office of Censorship. _.......-..- 4, 800, 000 

Petroleum Administration for 
WOR ent ets mers tdi eisai 345, 000 
Office of Education._......-.-... 43, 710, 400 
a Se 68, 858, 300 


As indicating the extent to which the 
Committee on Appropriations find them- 
selves in agreement, the committee has 
had before it, for example, an estimate of 
$44,434,900 for education and training, 
defense workers—national defense—un- 
der the Office of Education. In the sub- 
mission received Wednesday of this week, 
the Budget proposes a reduction of that 
amount by $43,710,400. While the bill 
providing for this activity has not yet 
been reported by the committee, it is only 
fair to say that the subcommittee in 
charge of the bill, the Labor-Federal Se- 
curity Subcommittee, finished drafting 
the bill last Monday and agreed to rec- 
ommend a redtction even greater than 
that proposed by the Budget and subse- 
quent to the subcommittee’s action. I 
make this statement, because I want the 
subcommittee, under the able chairman- 
ship of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Hare], to have credit for its 
work and so avoid the impression that its 
decision in the matter was influenced by 
the proposal of the Budget Bureau. 

In conformity with the established 
policy of the committee in giving the war 
program the benefit of every doubt, and 
inasmuch as we have in the formulation 
of every appropriation bill which has 
been reported to the House for the prose- 
cution of the war always followed the 
recommendation of the Chiefs of Staff, 
we shall take no step in retrenchment 
which might in any way curtail supplies 
which might be needed by the armed 
forces or which might in any degree re- 
strict the war effort. But we shall bring 
in as often as conditions warrant bills 
reclaiming any surpluses obviously in 
excess of actual needs at the front. 

Mr. Chairman, before I yield the floor, 
I must call attention to the carefully 
prepared report on this resolution. It 
was prepared by the clerk of the com- 
mittee, Mr. John C. Pugh, and is one of 
the clearest and most complete presen- 
tations of a rather complicated situation 
Ihave seen. I commend it to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House. It is 
now available at the Clerk’s desk and I 
hope every Member will read it with par- 
ticular care.. It will answer, I think, all 
the questions which have been pro- 
pounded to the committee in connection 
with this rather unprecedented proced- 
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ure. I take advantage of the opportu- 
nity to express to Mr. Pugh the apprecia- 
tion of the committee and the House. 

I now yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this, as 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has said, is a most welcome 
type of resolution to have before the 
House. It is absolutely necessary that 
we recover and prevent the spending of 
the enormous sums of money that are 
presently outstanding to the credit of 
some of the departments and agencies of 
the Government-if we are to make our 
proper contribution to the solvency of 
this country. 

Imade a little statement here the other 
day in which I called attention to some 
very important facts; some facts which 
the people of this. country should have 
in mind, and have in mind very seriously, 
as we consider and obligate ourselves for 
the expenditure of funds. Inflation in 
this country has been caused and is still 
being caused and promoted by the enor- 
mous issuance of Federal reserve notes. 
Those Federal reserve notes have gone 
up since 1940 from five and one-half bil- 
Hons dollars to a figure above $26,000,- 
000,000, 

Of that increase of a little over $20,- 
000,000,000, the Federal Reserve banks 
have been obliged to use, to maintain 
the prices of Government bonds in the 
market, over $19,000,000,000, and those 
are their outstanding holdings; a larger 
amount than any individual bond drive 
has produced. That is the critical con- 
dition in which we find ourselves at the 
moment, and the farther we go and the 
more bonds the Treasury puts out, and 
the lower the rate of interest that they 
put them out at, the more paper money 
will be issued and the more bonds will 
be bought and taken over by the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank, and that paper money 
that is issued will be put into circulation 
and will produce and promote inflation. 

Last fall the agitation for the reduc- 
tion and curtailment of governmental 
expenditures began. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have just had a 
report from one of the banks in the con- 
gressional district I represent relating to 
the sales of bonds. In the month of 
January more than 50 percent of the 
total amount of bonds sold during that 
month were cashed in. In February the 
cash-in amounted to 65 percent. In 
March, the last month the report covers, 
they sold $141,000 of bonds and $108,000 
were. cashed in. t 

Mr. TABER. Do the bonds that were 
cashed in there represent the smaller 
bonds that the ordinary folks have been 
able to buy, or do they represent the 
larger bonds, on which current interest 
is being paid, and which are bought more 
or less as an investment? 

Mr. SPRINGER. They represent both 
classes of bonds. I think, perhaps, the 
phere group is made up of the smaller 

onds, 
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Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. What 
becomes of the $3,100,000,000 that goes 
into the surplus fund? Is it in any way 
available to other authorizations? 

Mr. TABER. Does the gentleman re- 
fer to the situation in the resolution that 
is before us? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. House Joint Resolution 
177 calls for taking $3,100,000,000 out of 
the revolving fund which has heretofore 
been appropriated to the Maritime Com- 
mission to meet construction costs un- 
der the contract authorization given 
them. That item is carried into what 
they call their surplus fund and is im- 
mediately recovered into the Treasury. 
In other words, it results in a complete 
cancelation of that amount out of the 
appropriation to meet the contract au- 
thorization which is still outstanding. It 
destroys that appropriation completely. 
It does not put the money into the Treas- 
ury because the money has not been 
taken out of the Treasury yet. It has 
been set up on the books, but if has not 
been drawn out yet, because they have 
not progressed far enough with the use 
of their contract authorization so that 
drafts were actually made upon the 
Treasury for that money. Does that an- 
swer the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That 
$3,100,000,000 is set up as a surplus fund? 

Mr. TABER. But that surplus fund 
of $3,100,000,000 would immediately be 
wiped out as the result of the wording of 
this resolution and the funds recovered 
into the Treasury. So that while it takes 
two operations to get it back into the 
Treasury and off the appropriation books 
in the Treasury, where it is set up to the 
credit of the Maritime Commission, it 
cannot be drawn on. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. It can- 
not be available for any other purpose? 

Mr. TABER, It cannot be available 
for any other purpose unless the Con- 
gress should make further appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, TABER. I yield. 

Mr. RIZLEY. The gentleman has 
probably answered this question, but 
that was one of the things I would like 
to have made clear. Under the language 
of this resolution, the $3,100,000,000 
shall be carried to the surplus fund and 
be recovered into the Treasury. I do not 
know just what that means. 

Mr. TABER. The effect of that lan- 
guage is to wipe out the appropriation 
which has heretofore been made to the 
Maritime Commission for this construc- 
tion fund. While it has been set up, it is 
purely a bookkeeping transaction and so 
far has gone no further than a book- 
keeping transaction, because no draft 
has been made on the Treasury by the 
Maritime Commission under the appro- 
priation for this $3,100,000,000. 

Mr. RIZLEY. The reason I am par- 
ticularly interested in that is during the 
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past decade at least.there have been 
many devious schemes and ways used to 
get funds which were appropriated for 
one purpose over into some other fund 
and spent for some purpose entirely dif- 
ferent than the Congress appropriated 
the money for. Now it is not much of 
a saving if we simply take $3,100,000,000 
from the Maritime Commission and get 
it back into the Treasury if they can use 
it for some other purpose. » 

Mr. TABER. I am hoping that the 
Congress will show some signs of back- 
bone in refusing to appropriate for un- 
necessary items. I know we are going 
to have an opportunity to vote on items 
of that character before many days are 
over. I hope we will have roll-call votes 
on those items. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. As the gentleman 
will probably recall, when the indepind- 
ent offices appropriation. bill was before 
this body during February and, of course, 
that appropriation bill contains funds 
for the Maritime Commission shipbuild- 
ing program, I made inquiries as to 
whether it was justifiable to continue 
the funds which remained unobligated 
for the purpose -of building cargo ships 
when it was already recognized that we 
prebably had a problem of disposing of 
those surplus ships. At that time I was 
told by the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee that all requests for cargo-ship build- 
ing must have the approval of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and that it would be un- 
wise in considering the appropriations 
for 1946 to contemplate any reductions 
in the shipbuilding program. I am just 
wondering whether the President, in 
eliminating this amount from the cargo- 
ship building program during the months 
ahead, had this approved by the Joint 
Chiefs of Steff or whether he is subject 
to the same limitations which allegedly 
have circumscribed the ectivities of the 
Committee on Appropriations and other 
Members of the House in requesting cur- 
tailments in these expenditures for so- 
called war activities. 

Mr. TABER. Of course, there are no 
restrictions except those which individ- 
ual Members impose upon themselves 
with reference to the attitude of the 
individual Members of the House of 
Representatives as a result of the obli- 
gation which he assumes when he swears 
to support and maintain and defend the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. But as the ranking 
minority member of the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, certainly the gen- 
tleman is aware of the fact that we have 
been hampered in our efforts toward 
economizing with Federal appropria- 
tions, primarily because we have been 
told consistently that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff were entitled to have every dollar 
made available that they requested for 
the prosecution of the war; that their 
views in the matter should supersede 
those of Members of the House. 

Mr. TABER. There has been a gen- 
eral feeling on the part of the member- 
ship of the House and of the other body, 
as I have gathered it, that we should 
provide everything that was necessary to 
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carry on the war activities to the utmost. 
I appreciate there have been occasions, 
there have been times when items have 
been put through here under the guise 
of war activities, when they were a detri- 
ment to the conduct of the war. I can 
remember many such occasions. Almost 
always when attention has been called 
to the fact that that was the situation, 
it has turned out to be true in the days 
that have followed. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Is it reasonable 
for us to make the inference that this 
recommendation by the Commander in 
Chief indicates that in the future there 
may be some hope that we can expect and 
demand revisions in the recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff insofar 
as appropriation bills are concerned? 

Mr. TABER. Well, I do not know 
about that. All I know is that this is a 
recommendation to cut, and before I get 
through I am going to run into the his- 
tory of the development of this -message 
which has come to us and this resolution 
which has come to us. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER, I yield. 

Mr, BUCK. The Maritime Commis- 
sion and the War Shipping Administra- 
tion have certain definite responsibilities 
in the prosecution of the war. I can 
find nothing in the report to indicate that 
either Admiral Land or the Commission 
has expressed any opinion as to this cut. 
Was the matter taken up with the Com- 
mission or with the admiral? 

Mr. TABER. There are no hearings, 
The bill has been reported without any 
hearings on it specifically. On the other 
hand, when Admiral Land, head of the 
Maritime Commission, was before the 
Independent Offices Committee in Jan- 
uary, this picture was gone into thor- 
oughly and it appeared at that time, as 
I remember it, although these figures 
may be a little askew, that there would be, 
without any more appropriations or au- 
thorizations, a balance remaining of con- 
tract authorizations and funds of $2,800,- 
000,000 on the 30th of June 1946. So 
when we come to do away with this par- 
ticular proposition there is not any ques- 
tion but what we can do it, and do it 
without in any way impairing the war 
effort. 

I might sa) that I myself this morning 
called up Admiral Land with reference to 
this situation. First, I will tell what the 
situation is and what is accomplished by 
this resolution. Instead of savings and 
cut-back of $7,090,060,000, as the press 
mistakenly seemed to imply in the re- 
ports made night. before last, this propo- 
sition involves a cut-back of only $3,100,- 
000,000 in cash appropriated, and $4,265,- 
000,000 of contract authorizations. The 
first is a duplication and a part of the 
latter and the saving resulting can in no 
event be over $4,265,000,000. It leaves 
the Maritime Commission with funds 
sufficient to carry on their administrative 
expenses through the 30th of June 1946, 
that is a year from next June, according 
to the story they told us when they were 
before the Independent Offices Subcom- 
mittee in December and January last. 
It also leaves them with $594,000,000 
available for additional contracts that 
they may let for the construction of ships 
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which are not now in process. On top 
of that I think I may say to the gentle- 
man—and if he has not the report avail- 
able I wish he would get one—that as of 
the first of January there were 1,072 
vessels in various stages of completion, 
and that the number has since been in- 
creased by 223 additional vessels, making 
a total of 1,295 vessels. Of these 1,295 
vessels, since the first of the year 477 
have been delivered. This leaves still 
under contract and under construction 
by the Maritime Commission 618 ships. 

It is not proposed, as I understand it, 
to let contracts for any more ships except 
in specific instances where a special need 
for a special type of ship is required or 
where a post-war program is required in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Martime Act, which authorizes the con- 
struction of ships. There will be prob- 
ably some funds required to rehabilitate 
some of their facilities. They have that 
money available. 

I do not see how their activities inso- 
far as they are needed for the prosecution 
of the wer activities are in the slightest 
degree hampered, nor do I see how in any 
way the war activities could be impaired. 
The Maritime Commission made a state- 
ment which appears, amongst other pa- 
pers, on the second page of the New York 
Herald Tribune this morning. Frankly, 
I have had no opportunity to know 
whether it anpears in other places or not. 
I think the Members by an examination 
of that may see something of the exact 
situation that they seem to contemplate. 

Mr. Chairman, this proposition has 
been under consideration for a long time. 
The Whaley-Eaton Service put out this 
statement on September 2, 1944, with ref- 
erence to jobs, following consultation be- 
tween the heads of different bureaus and 
departments here in Washington: 

Jobs: Substantial agreement was reached 
that contracts for X number of merchant 
ships be canceled, there being no need for 
them. Thereupon, informal administration 
instructions came through to the effect that 


no cancelations in advance of the elections 
would be permitted. 


There was a statement put out by the 
Honorable James F. Byrnes, Director of 
War Mobilization, dated September 7, 
1944, released on September 9, 1944, and 
appearing in the various newspapers of 
this country on the 10th of September 
1944, as follows: 


MARITIME CUT-BACKS 


The Maritime Commission, like the Navy, 
has a tremendous task to perform in the war 
of the Pacific. The surrender of Germany 
will not lessen the necessity for the con- 
struction of certain types of ships, but it 
will make possible the cancelation of some 
ships. Plans have already been prepared, 
to become effective upon the cessation of 
hostilities in Europe, listing the contracts to 
be canceled or curtailed. 


Mr. Chairman, it is apparent, there- 
fore, that this item has been under con- 
sideration for the last-8 or 9 months. A 
very thorough analysis of this situation 
was presented to the House when the 
independent offices bill was before the 
Congress for its consideration by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WiccLEswortH] and I am hoping that he 
will go further with it today. 
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I made a little statement about the 
inflation situation and about the Gov- 
ernment bond situation. According to 
the lest Treasury statement, at the pres- 
ent time the bonded indebtedness of this 
country is $236,000,000,000, an increase 
of $49,000,000,000 over a year ago. Our 
revenue is coming in for the 10 months 
up to the 30th of April at the rate of $37,- 
000,000,000 as against $34,000,000,000 for 
last year. With 2 months more to go we 
may expect perhaps an additional $8,- 
000,000,000, which will make a total rev- 
enue of $45,000,000,000. 

The expenditures up to the 30th of 
April were $81,000,000,000 and if they 
run along at about the same rate for 
the rest of the year we might expect the 
total expenditures to be about $97,060,- 
000,000. It might be a little more, it 
might be a little less. But it is perfectly 
apparent that there must be nothing but 
the closest scrutiny on every item of 
expenditure from this time on by the 


Congress if our country is to survive and 


our financial structure is to stand up, 
and if we are to prevent the inflation 
that is so imminent if we do not take 
those steps. 

There are outstanding, according to 
my figures, including the naval appro- 
priation bill which has just been passed, 
approximately one hundred and thirty- 
three or one hundred and thirty-four 
billion dollars of appropriations which 
are available for war purposes at this 
time. When we finish in June with our 
regular appropriations and the deficien- 
cies that will be brought before us, we 
can expect that figure to be at least as 
high and probably seven or eight billion 
dollars higher on the Ist of July. There- 
fore we will have to tighten our belts and 
get ready to operate in the same way a 
great many more times if we are to pro- 
tect the Government of the United States 
from the situation that we are now in. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, the members on the minority 
side of the Committee on Appropriations 
can well welcome this cooperation from 
the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue in 
our attempis to save money. As a mat- 
ter of fact, at the time that these au- 
thorizations. were proposed in the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation budget, 
submitted by the President and con- 
sidered by the committee a year ago the 
past winter, I made the suggestion in 
committee that we condition the author- 
izations for a midyear review. I pro- 
posed that a portion of the authoriza- 
tions be not effective until the middle of 
the year when we might take stock of the 
progress of the war and the progress of 
the submarine campaign, and then re- 
view the matter. 

The committee did not take that ac- 
tion at. the time. They called in Ad- 
miral Land, and Admiral Land suggested 
that if that were done the shipyards 
would not know how far they could go 
and that there would be some confusion 
and chaos and possibly some unemploy- 
ment. Now, however, the yards will be 
in a position of having proceeded on the 
basis of those authorizations and now, 
without warning, being told that the 
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country does not need all of the author- 
izations. I do not know what situation 
prevails in the shipyards, but I assume 
there is probably not less chaos than if 
we had conditioned the authorizations in 
the first place. i 

But be that as it may, the members 
on the minority side of the Committee 
who have followed the authorizations 
and the cash made available to the 
Maritime Commission with some con- 
cern for the last year or two, do appreci- 
ate this cooperation that we are now 
getting from the executive branch of the 
Government in refusing to continue 
funds and contract authorizations when 
there is no longer need for them. 

As several gentlemen who have spoken 
have already mentioned, the proposed 
action does not save seven and one-half 
billion but saves a possible obligation of 
$4,265,000,000 worth of contract author- 
izations. The $3,100,000,000 of appro- 
priated funds that are proposed to be 
rescinded apply on the- authorization. 
This still leaves for the Maritime Com- 
mission an operating fund of $51,906,484 
for its administrative and operating ex- 
penses up to the 30th of June, 1946. 
It also leaves in appropriated funds as 
well as in contract authorizations a re- 
serve of $550,000,000 for contingent ship 
construction and reconversion, and also a 
reserve of $44,465,800 for the rehabilita- 
tion of facilities. In other words, this 
still leaves a considerable cushion for 
eventualities in the days ahead. 

Obviously, we still have a big trans- 
portation problem ahead of us in the 
Pacific. Distances are longer there than 
in the Atlantic. It will take a good deal 
of transportation to get the materials and 
the boys over there to complete the war 
against Japan, but the transfer of the 
shipping that has been in the Atlantic 
and the shipping under construction and 
the reserve of more than half a billion 
dollars here should be sufficient to do 
that job. In any event, we will be able 
to continue the war without interruption 
or hindrance. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. KEEFE]. 

Mr. KEEFE, Mr. Chairman, the pro- 
posal which is now before the Congress 
results from a Budget estimate submitted 
by the President on the 2d of May. 
That proposal involves suggestions for 
reduction in Federal expenditures not 
only by direct reduction in appropria- 
tions to the Maritime Commission and 
cancelation of contract authorizations 
but also reductions that shouid be made 
in the appropriations for other agencies 
of Government. It is made at the re- 
quest of the President by the Bureau of 
the Budget, pursuant to direction and 
authority of the Committee on Appro- 
priations itself contained in the Second 
Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1944. 

The only reason I am ‘speaking this 
afternoon is because I want to give full 
and complete credit to the President of 
the United States for suggesting re- 
trenchment in expenditures and reduc- 
tion of appropriations, but, in view of the 
tremendous publicity that has been given 
to this action of the President in the 
press of the country, it seems to me that 
the Congress, and especially its Commit- 
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tee on Appropriations, has been placed in 
a rather embarrassing situation. Some 
people would feel that the Congress and 
the Committee on Appropriations have 
not been carefully scrutinizing these 
items with the idea of curtailing public 
expenditures. I want the Congress and 
the people of this country to know that 
with respect: to a number of suggestions 
contained in the President’s message, 
reference is made to appropriations for 
agencies that are included within the 
scope of the Labor and Federal Security 
Agency appropriation bill, which will 
shortly come before Congress. 

I shall not be permitted to tell either 
the Congress or the country just what the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations has 
done to the various Budget estimate items 
submitted to the Congress by the prede- 
cessor of the present occupant of the 
White House. But I want the Members 
of Congress and the people of the United 
States to observe that the Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations completed its work 
writing up the appropriation for the De- 
partment of Labor and the Federal Se- 
curity Agency on the 28th day of April. 
This message came from the President to 
the Committee on Appropriations on the 
2d day of May—5 or 6 days after the sub- 
committee had fully completed its work 
in writing up the appropriation bill for 
the Labor Department and the Federal 
Security Agency. While I do not intend 
at this time to digclose the action which 
the subcommittee took, which I believe 
will be sustained by the full committee 
when it is reported to them, I want the 
Members of Congress and the public to 
ultimately bear in mind when that bill is 
reported, that the action toward econ- 
omy which the subcommittee took 5 or 6 
days before the President made any sug- 
gestion in that direction will disclose 
that the Appropriations Committee and 
its subcommittee have very meticulously- 
performed their function and very me- 
ticulously anticipated in advance the 
very thing that the President referred to 
in his message of May 2. 

Mr. ENGEL of-Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. That appro- 
priation bill also includes the appropria- 
tion for the War Manpower Commission, 
does it not? 

Mr. KEEFE. The War Manpower 
Commission is a constituent agency of 
the Federal Security Agency, and. the 
subcommittee dealt with that request for 
appropriations. : 

I would like to have Congress and the 
people of the country know that the 
Budget estimates which we were called 
on to pass upon in the subcommittee were 
those Budget estimates which were con- 
sidered by the Bureau of the Budget last 
fall in 1944, and after Budget hearings 
they were incorporated as part of the 
President’s budget which was submitted 
to the Congress when he submitted his 
budget at the beginning of the present 
Seventy-ninth Congress. 

In every single one of these items as 
they were submitted to the Congress and 
the Committee on Appropriations, and 
as the representatives of the Depart- 
ments attempted to justify them when 
we held the hearings during the past 
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couple of months, every single depart- 
ment attempted to justify the appropri- 
etions in accordance with the Budget 
estimate which was made up last fall in 
September or October. Everyone ad- 
mitted that the Budget estimates were 
based upon the assumption that the war 
in Europe and the war in Japan would 
continue in full force and: would con- 
tinue unabated until the end of the fiscal 
year 1946. 

May I say that the committee pretty 
generally in scrutinizing the requests for 
appropriations has tried to keep abreast 
of current thinking and current condi- 
tions as they exist in connection with our 
war effort. I want the Congress and the 
people of the United States to know that 
the members cf the subcommittee han- 
dling these various items of appropria- 
tions are exceedingly glad that the Pres- 
ident of the United States has manifested 
a desire for retrenchment. But we were 
just two jumps ahead of him in the mat- 
ter of retrenchment, and we have been 
carefully scrutinizing these items from 
day to day and making these cuts as they 
will appear when our bill is reported, 
having concluded our work 5 days before 
the Presidential order was ever sent to 
the Congress. 

I think it is only fair to the people who 
have worked so diligently to bring about 
some semblance of economy in govern- 
ment, to let them know that it did not 
take a prod from thé President or the 
Bureau of the Budget or anyone else for 
the Appropriations Committee to func- 
tion and to perform its full duty in see- 
ing to it that no more money was appro- 
priated than was absolutely necessary. 

I might say the minority in its work on 
these subcommittees would perhaps go 
farther than the majority. But all in 
all, I think you will concede, when our bill 
is reported, that we have had pretty 
good harmony and we have done a pretty 
good job for the President in the matter 
of retrenchment in public expenditures, 
and we did it in advance of his admoni- 
tion and request. 

Mr.H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, I wish to 
corroborate everything my colleague on 
the subcommittee for Labor and Federal 
Security has mentioned, but in addition 
may I call attention to the fact that the 
Subcommittee on Agriculture brought 
into this House a bill which was $141,- 
009,000 under the Budget estimate. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. DOYLE. Is the gentleman willing 
to compliment the President for not be- 
ing more than two jumps behind the 
committee? 

Mr. KEEFE. I am willing to compli- 
ment the President for being right on 
his toes. I do not want the gentleman 
on my right to gain from anything I 
have said any impression but that I am 
exceedingly glad, as I have already 
stated, that the President in the Presi- 
dential Office now is giving full force and 
effect to the admonition and request of 
the Appropriations Committee made in 
the deficiency bill in 1944, to which I 
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have referred; namely, that constant 
study shall be made by the Bureau of 
the Budget to the end that as the war 
effort proceeds and progresses we may be 
able to reduce expenditures of govern- 
ment. I am glad to’ know, it is like a 
breath of spring to see coming from the 
White House a request, lo, after these 
many years, that the Congress actually 
reduce appropriations. If you will read 
these estimates, I think it is something 
that has inspired confidence in the hearts 
of the people of America when at long 
last they realize we have come to the end 
of the road, and that we must retrace 
some of our steps and stop this illegiti- 
mate spending that has been going on, 
that has caused us all so much concern, 
and causes us so much concern at the 
present time. 

I compliment the President of the 
United States. I wish him well. I hope 
he continues that road, and it will be a 
great thing for this country of ours if he 
does. I only want the people and the 
Congress to know when these subsequent 
appropriation bills come before you that 
we need no prodding from either the 
President or anyone else, and that the 
Appropriations Committee is doing its 
full and complete function, and you will 
see in the bill which we will report next 
week that we anticipated the necessity for 
these reductions and we went ahead in 
that process without the intervention of 
the Presidential decree which came 5 
days after we had fully completed our 
work. That is all I want to say. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. PATRICK. The gentleman has 
been with us a number of years here. 
Does he not know that on both sides 
of the House the committee and this 
Congress wishes really to take care of 
whatever emergency arises even when it 
Means increasing appropriations, and 
then, when the time comes that we can 
put on the brakes and decrease appro- 
priations, we do that? Is not that the 
actual policy? 

Mr. KEEFE. Oh, well, now, my good 
friend, I want to be just as kindly and 
courteous to my distinguished friend as 
I can, but he knows that his party, that 
has been in complete control of appro- 
priations since 1933, have made appro- 
priations that were and are indefensible. 
I have time to cite just one of them. 
When we, of the minority, made the 
fight last fall to stop the wasteful and 
ridiculous expenditure of $15,000,000 to 
take an agricultural census, the chair- 
man of the.House Committee on Appro- 
priations on the gentleman’s side made 
the fight on the floor of this House to 
spend that money—the Congress as then 
constituted defeated the proposal. The 
new Seventy-eighth Congress, over our 
protests, voted to restore that appropri- 
ation and spend $15,000,000 to take an 
unnecessary agricultural census in war- 
time. That is where I parted with the 
gentleman and his party policy—I am 
glad to welcome the gentleman into the 
ranks of those who for years have been 
fighting for economy in Government. 
If the gentleman has changed his idea 
and is willing to join with us now in the 
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fight for economy after lo, these many 
years of violent spending, I am glad he 
is awake to his obligation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, unless further debate is desired, I 
ask that the Clerk read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc.’ That out of the current un- 
expended balance of appropriations hereto- 
fore made to the Maritime Commission under 
the head “Construction fund, United States 
Maritime Commission Act, June 24, 1936, re- 
volving fund,” the sum of $3,100,000,C00 shall 
be carried to the surplus fund and be covered 
into the Treasury immediately upon the ap- 
proval of this joint resolution: Provided, 
That the present contract authorization for 
ship construction and facilities incident 
thereto is hereby reduced by $4,265,000,000. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise. : 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Kitpay, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration House 
Joint Resolution 177, repealing a portion 
of the appropriation and contract au- 
thorization available to the Maritime 
Commission, directed him to report the 
same back to the House with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members who have spoken on this bill 
today may have permission to revise and 
extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF LAND-GRANT RATES 
FOR TRANSPORTATION OF GOVERN- 
MENT TRAFFIC 


The SPEAKER. The Chdir recognizes 
the gentleman from Virginia I[Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 231, provid- 
ing for the consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 694) to amend section 321, title II, 
part II, Transportation Act of 1940, with 
respect to the movement of Government 
traffic, and ask for its present considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 694) to amend section 321, 
title III, part II, Transportation Act of 1940, 
with respect to the movement of Government 
trafic. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 2 hours to be equally 
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divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5 minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same back 
to the House with such amendments as shall 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 4 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. OHARA. Mr. Speaker, I make 
nt poiat of order a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 


The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum ` 


is not present. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move a call of the House. - 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 69] 
Allen, Ill. Hall, Patman 
Bailey Leonard W, Pfeifer 
Baldwin, N. Y, Hancock Plumiley 
Barden Hand Powell 
Barry Hare Quinn, N. Y. 
Bell Harris Rabin 
Bennet, N. Y. Hart : Rains 
Bland Healy Rayfiel 
Bloom Heffernan Richards 
Bolton Herter Rizley 
Bonner Hobbs Roe, N. Y, 
Boykin Holifeld Ryter 
Bradley, Mich, Izac Savage 
Brumbaugh Jackson Schwabe, Okla 
Butler Jarman Sheridan 
Canfield Jensen Short 
Celler Judd Stewart 
Cochran Kilburn Sumners, Tex, 
Coffee King bot 
Curley Kinzer Thomason 
Daughton, Va, Kunkel Torrens 
Dawson Lane Trimble 
De Lacy Lesinski Vorys, Ohio 
Delaney, Luce Vursell 
James J, Lynch Wadsworth 

Dickstein McGehee Walter 
Dingell McGregor Weiss 
Dirksen Mahon White 
Douglas, Calif, Maioney Wilson 
Eaton Manasco Winter 

. Gamble Mason Wolfenden, Pa 
Gardner Morgan Woodhouse 
Geclan Mott Woodrum, Va. 
Gerlach Norrell Worley 
Gibson Norton 
Gifford O'Konski 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
twenty-nine Members have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present, 

On motion of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Ropertson] further proceed- 
ings, under the call, were dispensed with, 


DISCONTINUANCE OF LAND-GRANT 
RATES FOR TRANSPORTATION OF GOV- 
ERNMENT TRAFFIC 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a resolution providing for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 694) com- 
monly known as the bill to repeal the 
land-grant rates. 

The rule provides for 2 hours general 
debate. 

I wish to remind the House that this is 
the same bill that passed the House last 
May by a vote of 237 to 16. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time on this side, and inasmuch as ample 
debate is provided for under the rule, if 
the minority side does not wish any time 
I move the previous question. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no requests for time. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R, 694) to amend section 321, 
title III, part II, Transportation Act of 
1940, with respect to the movement of 
Government traffic. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved into 


- the Committee of the Whole House on 


the state of the Union for its considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 694) providing for 
the discontinuance of land-grant rates 
for transportation of Government traf- 
fic, with Mr. Gore in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
call the attention of the House to the 
fact that this bill is identical with a 
bill that we passed last year by an over- 
whelming vote, as announced by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. There has not 
been a single word or line changed in 
this bill; it is identical with the bill 
passed last year which came out of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee with a vote of 25 to 1. It went 
over to the Senate and was reported by 
the Senate committee the last week of 
the last session. It reached the Senate 
floor, I believe, 3 or 4 days before the 
Senate adjourned. The only reason our 
committee has had to bring the bill back 
to the floor again this year was because 
the bill died in the closing days of the 
last session in the Senate. 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BOREN. I yield. 

Mr. OHARA. I wish to correct the 
statement that the bill was reported out 
by a vote of 25 to1. I believe there were 
not 25 affirmative votes. 

Mr. BOREN. I was referring to the 
vote of last year. This year the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce again reported the bill with but 
one dissenting vote. This bill comes 
from the fact that in the middle of the 
nineteenth century this country had vast 
acreages of undeveloped land, In that 
period of time it was the national policy 
to develop that land and the com- 
munication and transportation system 
through grants by the Government to in- 
duce the building of railroads. The 
original policy in making these grants 
of land was to require that the rail- 
roads, on the same basis as the toll roads 
that were built overland, should permit 
the transportation of Government com- 
modities toll free. The result was that 
for a good while the Government had an 
opportunity to carry over the railroads 
with its own engines and its own trains 
its troops or whatever it might want to 
haul, but eventually it became imprac- 
ticable for the Government to use its 
own trains and that sort of thing. The 
history is that in 1870 the railroads took 


over the job of carrying this trarispor- ' 


tation of Government freight in the in- 
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terim on their own volition, and I refer 
only to the land-grant railroads. 

The Supreme Court resolved the ques- 
tion and there was established a per- 
centage rate. Since that time and up 
until 1940 that percentage rate has stood, 
when this Congress, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com- - 
mittee, made certain changes. 

There is one important point in this 
bill. There are a little under 240,000 
miles of railroads in the United States. 
Of this amount of mileage only 14,441 
miles are qn land grant railroads. If the 
Government were to utilize to advantage 
a preferential rate on those particular 
miles and the other railroads did not 
voluntarily subject themselves to it, 
which they have no bounden reason to 
do, then the whole shipping structure of 
the country would be upset by circuitous 
routing, which we explained in great de- 
tail during the debates of last year. Of 
course, there is only one person who pays 
for any preferential rate, and that is the 
shipper who pays the full rate. 

There is a vast burden of red tape and 
expense connected with it. There are 
thousands of employees in the railroads 
and in the Government who are not 
earning anything in the sense of produc- 
tive activity and we feel it is time that 
we should erase this discrimination 
which rests on the people of this coun- 
try. 

I am now going to ask the chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce to make a complete in- 
troductory statement on the bill and I 
therefore yield to the gentleman from 
Californa [Mr. Leal] 10 minutes, 

Mr, LEA. Mr, Chairman, in order to 
properly understand the problem before 
us it is necessary to understand the per- 
spective of this problem in the transpor- 
tation picture of our country. One 
hundred and twenty years ago the 
United States was in the initial stages of 
becoming the great railroad country of 
the world. In all the history of the world 
prior to that time the only practical 
long-distance method of hauling heavy 
freight was by water. There was no 
such thing as a railroad or an improved 
highway. The result was that practi- 
cally all the populations of the world, 
so far as the great commercial nations 
were concerned, were located upon or 
immediately adjacent to water transpor- 
tation throughout the world. 

When the American pecple were con- 
fronted with this new method of trans- 
portation at hand, farsighted men saw 
the desirability of extending the rail lines 
of this country into its vast interior. 
There was a means of expanding and 
developing our Nation, increasing our 
population and wealth. Here wesa great 
interior section practically undeveloped. 
Then there was a period in which the 
States of the country had, on a large 
scale, subsidized railroad development. 
In 1850 the Federal Government em- 
barked upon a plan of subsidizing the 
building of railroads for the advance- 
ment of the country. Between 1850 and 
1870, Congress made many land grants 
to specific reilroads. The grants were of 
lends lecated along the routes on which 
the railroads were to be constructed. 
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These grants were not uniform as to the 
obligations of the roads affected. 
Twenty-one thousand miles of railroads 
were so constructed. The mileage of 
these roads was sufficient to build seven 
rail lines across the continent from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 

Time demonstrated that program was 
one of the greatest progressive steps ever 
taken for the development of this coun- 
try. Of the grants made, 130,000,000 
acres, in round numbers, were conveyed 
to those railroads. The value of those 
lands, accor@ing to sale prices of that 
time, was $126,000,000 in round numbers. 

The motive for establishing these rail- 
roads was not to secure low transporta- 
tion rates for the Government; that was 
a mere incident. Their purpose was to 
populate and develop the great areas 
into which these roads were constructed. 
Cheap freight rates, so far es required 
by those grants, meant little at that 
time, as I will show you. The lines 
reached out into thousands of commu- 
nities in this country which were there- 
by developed. The homesteader, the 
farmer, miner, steckman, the school, 
the church, and civilization followed. 
There is a fine chapter in our history. 
Values were built up based upon the 
invasion of this great area in the United 
States and served by railroad transpor- 
tation. 

There is one distinctive phase about 
that development that was unusual. The 
railroads did not follow but went in ad- 
vance of the traffic they were built to 
serve. 

The Government assumed no respon- 
sibility for the operating expenses of the 
railroads. It simply granted these lands 
at a cost of about $6,400 a mile, accord- 
ing to the valuation of the land granted. 
The result was that for years most of 
these railroads did not make any money. 
They had little net income for years 
after they were constructed. One of the 
most noticeable cases of this kind was 
that of the Illinois Central, serving a 
very great, rich country out there in the 
Central West. It was many years after 
it was built before it made enough in- 
come to pay its. operating expenses, 
Many of these roads failed, so far as 
their stockholders were concerned. 
Some roads were improvidently built. 
Too much stock was issued on many of 
them. A fine achievement was clouded 
by. too many mistakes and shortcomings 
of the promoters and builders. 

May I call your attention to the terms 
of the grants that were made to these 
railroads? There were a few of these 
railroads that oblixated themselves by 
the grants to transport and to haul prop- 
erty of the United States free. But that 
was not true of the great majority of 
them. A great majority of the land 
grants did not require a railroad to haul 
a ton of freight for the Government. 
They simply gave the Government the 
right to operate its own trains on these 
privately owned railroads. There was 
no provision, so far as I arr aware—and 
if I am mistaken, I would like to be cor- 
rected—in a single grant that required 
& railroad to carry freight at 50 percent 
of the commercial rate. That formula 
never was used until after all these land 
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grants were made. The question of the 
obligations of the roads was taken to the 
Supreme Court. It was referred to the 
Court of Claims to determine what would 
be a just rate to require of the railroads 
to carry the freight of the Government. 
They reported in favor c? 50 percent of 
the commercial rate. In the meantime, 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House, which appropriated money in 
payment of Government transportation, 
accompanied the appropriation item with 
a provision that the railroads were not 
to be paid anything unless they gave 
receipts in full for bills presented. 

The point about that is that this 50- 
percent obligation was not based on con- 
tracts of the railroads. It is based on 
the legal obligation created by Congress. 
This question is commonly discussed as 
if it were a matter where the railroads 
had agreed by contract to do a certain 
thing and now seek relief from their 
own contract. That is not the situation. 

In my judgment, this 50-percent 
freight rate is wholly unwarranted under 
present circumstances, whether the obli- 
gation was created by contract or by law. 
The fact is that it was a legal obligation 
created by Congress, it was not the rail- 
roads’ contract. Those who charge the 
railroads are trying to escape from their 
contract because it turns out unfavor- 
able to them are disregarding the facts 
as to the 50-percent provision. We have 
a right to change that obligation just 
as much as we have a right to change 
any law of Congress. 

For the first 50 years of the operations 
after 1877 the average deduction for the 
freight hauled-for the Government was 
only $1,000,000 per year. This year it 
will probably be $240,000,000. The Court 
of Claims in 1877 decided that the fair 
compensation to the railroads for carry- 
ing this freight of the Government was 
$1,000,000 a year. That is what its deci- 
sion meant. In fact, the deductions at 
that time were even less. Now we have 
an entirely different situation, but the 
average for 50 years after that rule went 
into effect was only $1,000,000 a year. 

Look at the perspective of this situa- 
tion. Before the war the people of the 
United States were spending over $20,- 
000,000,000 a year for transportation. 
That means for construction, for facili- 
ties, and for operation. It means water 
transportation, rail transportation, high- 
way transportation, and the facilities 
used therein, including transportation 
by air, over twenty billion a year. One 
hundred and twenty-six million dollars, 
the value of this land, is less than sixty- 
five one-hundredths of 1 percent of what 
the American people were spending each 
year before the war for transportation 
in this country. If we set the perspec- 
tive of our transportation and realize its 
great importance, how it affects our peo- 
ple, I think we will be amazed at the 
short-sighted viewpoints expressed in 
opposition to this bill. We hear much 
about what it will cost the taxpayers. I 
believe our taxpayers are not shirkers. 
I do not fear they want Representa- 
tives here to relieve them from their 
just obligations. The railroads have paid 
their debt. They constructed the roads 
that built up our great central empire. 
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By reduced freight rates they have paid 
their Government back over $900,000,000, 
or over seven times the value of the 
lands they rece‘ved from the Govern- 
ment at the time the lands were taken. 
How about the equity or good morals 
of further insisting that the roads shall. 
continue to be subjected to such de- 
mands? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlemen from California has expired. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. How large 
an appropriation will the Committee on 
Appropriations have to allow the War 
Department, the Navy Department, and 
other departments of the Government, 
to make up for this loss in freight rates? 

Mr, LEA. As near as I can estimate, 

it would have to be about $240,000,000 a 
year at the present volume of military 
traffic. That is what it costs the rail- 
roads at the present time. That shows 
the great burden that is on the rail- 
roads—$1,000,000 a year in 1877, $240,- 
000,000 now. 
_ Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. If 
the gentleman will yield for a correction 
there, the report says that in 1942 it was 
$340,000,000. 

Mr. LEA. There may be some dispute 
about those figures. I believe it is ap- 
proximately $240,000,000, but the larger 
it is the greater is the justice of the de- 
mand that it be eliminated as a charge 
against the railroads. It is not now 
their just debt. 

The subsidies that have been provided 
by the Government have been very 
noticeable features of the development of 
our transportation. First, for waterways 
and canals, the total amount the Gov- 
ernment gave to the railroads in these 
years of subsidies is just about what ' 
we have sometimes appropriated in 1 
year for water transportation. We have 
appropriated as much in 1 year in aid 
of air transportation. It is only a frac- 
tion of what we have spent in 1 year for 
highway transportation. So the $126,- 
000,000 of lands given the railroads, as 
measured by the great problems of our 
transportation system is a trivial matter, 

With reference to the condition of the 
railroads, here are 14,000 miles of land- 
grant railroads out of 230,000 miles of 
railroads, 14,000 miles of land-grant 
roads, 216,000 miles of nongrant roads. 
We want to put them on an equality. 
Let the Government pay what other 
shippers pay. Now the shippers are 
paying half of the Government freight 
bill for military purposes. The general 
rule is that the railroads have a right 
to the same rates from the Government 
as from the private shipper. The excep- 
tion is the land-grant road whose debt 
to the Government has been paid. The 
exception is that the Government comes 
in by special favor to enjoy discrimina- 
tion as against other shippers of the 
country and at their expense. 

One of the fundamental problems in 
our transportation system, particularly 
as to rails, is to prevent discriminations, 
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to provide reasonable rates; that such 
rates shall be the same as to all. The 
greatest violator, as it stands now, is the 
Government of the United States in 
denying that equality which should 
characterize our transportation system. 
I submit that a policy of discrimination 
in favor of the Government at the ex- 
pense of shippers has no just place in 
our transportation system. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The 
thing that seems to be bothering many 
of us from the agricultural sections is 
whether or not section 3 of the pending 
bill in its present form is any real guar- 
antee that if this legislation is passed, 
there will be a readjustment of freight 
rates throughout the country? Will the 
gentleman give this House specific as- 
surance that such a readjustment of 
freight rates will result in the passage of 
the pending bill? 

Mr. LEA. This bill particularly di- 
rects the Commission in effect to give 
the shippers the benefits of lower rates, 
if that can be done under the rule of 
reasonable rates, if higher income so 
justifies. That is in section 3. 

The land-grant railroads will be treat- 
ed just the same as any other railroads if 
this bill is passed. They will have no 
rake-off above other roads. 

Before this war began, about 30 per- 
cent of the railroads in this country were 
in the courts and 30 percent more were 
on the borderline between court control 
and their retention of self-control. 

In 1942 and 1943 the railroads had fine 
incomes. The railroads in 1929 hed 
about nine-tenths of 1 percent higher 
net income on the average than they had 
last year. Last year the railroads on 
an average earned 4 percent on invest- 
ment. Last year the railroads paid a 
total tax bill of _ $1,846,000,000 to the 
States and Federal Government. 

They received a net income of $1,106,- 
000,000. In other words, the Federal 
Government and the State governments 
collected from the income of the rail- 
roads $740,000,000 more than the rail- 
roads themselves received as net income 
for operating all the railroads in the 
United States. 

The railroads are operating with a 
maintenance deficit of from $100,000,000 
to $200,000,000 a year. They cannot re- 
serve that maintenance deficit. The re- 
sult is that the money that normally 
goes into maintenance free of taxes now 
is subject to taxes and cannot be charged 
against future maintenance. That extra 
burden of maintenance costs is building 
up against them for the future. It is 
estimated it is going to require a billion 
dollars a year for several years for the 
railroads to modernize their tracks and 
equipment by capital expenditures to 
meet the future. We should at least 
give them fair treatment to encourage 
them in that program, which should be 
helpful to the country, to labor, to ship- 
pers, and to themselves. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional, minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
These land-grant railroads are today 
carrying a vast tonnage of freight for the 
United States Government on a 50-per- 
cent cut in rates. Is it not true that the 
difference must, of necessity, be made up 
by the shippers along the line? 

Mr. LEA. That is true, and that is one 
of the important facts here. Many of 
the land-grant roads are in sparsely set- 
tled parts of the country where there is 
the least volume of traffic, and, therefore, 
the highest freight rates. Their shippers 
must, in part, at least, make up the re- 
duced income of their railroads, due to 
land-grant railroads. This bill should 
become a law as one step, at least, to- 
ward better preparing the railrcads to 
serve the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Pace]. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, last May 
a year ago I addressed the House when 
a similar bill was before us for consid- 
eration. I shall not repeat now what I 
said then. I have asked for this time 
to state three or four facts. 

It is estimated that this bill will cost 
the United States Government—and, of 
course, that means the taxpayers of the 
Nation—somewhere between $200,000,- 
000 and $350,000,000 each year. The 
distinguished gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Lea] has just stated that his 
estimate was $240,000,000. The gentle- 
man stated that if this bill is passed, 
then the Appropriations Committee must 
immediately appropriate $240,000,000 to 
the War Department and the Navy De- 
partment to make up for the additional 
cost which this bill will entail. 

Mr. O’HARA. Will the gentleman 
yield for a correction? 

Mr. PACE. I yield for a correction. 

Mr. OHARA. That figure was for 
the War Department alone. 

Mr. PACE. I will stand corrected, if 
that is correct. I understood the gen- 
tleman from California to be referring 
to both the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. LEA: I understand that the prob- 
able estimate is $240,000,000 for the 
whole deduction. 

Mr. PACE. Very well. Let us take 
$240,000,000. It means, if you please, 
that this House must shortly appropriate 
$240,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money to 
give to the railroads when the commit- 
tee report shows that the income of the 
railroads last year was $9,500,000,000, the 
largest in history. 

Next, the War Department is opposed 
to this bill. The Navy Department is 
opposed to this bill. The Department of 
Agriculture is opposed to this bill. The 
Interior Department is opposed to this 
bill. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. 
the Treasury Department. 

Mr. PACE. I am‘not advised. I ac- 
cep’ the gentleman’s addition. 

Let me bring out one further fact, that 
it is not proposed in this bill, nor is the 
request made, that these railroads re- 
turn to the Government the millions of 
acres of this land which they still have 
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and on which there are no improvements. 
No effort is made here te get the land 
back that was given to them in order to 
secure this reduction in rates. 

With that background, I wish to say 
this: The people of this Nation have re- 
sponded without question to the financial 
needs in the prosecution of this war. We 
are now faced, on the Ist of July or soon 
thereafter, with a national debt of $309,- 
C00,000,000. It has taken that to bring 
victory to our arms in Europe. We are 
almost ready now to celebrate a great 
and glorious victory in Europe. You 
propose this afternoon, Mr. Chairman, to 
begin that celebration—you extend your 
thanks to the texpayers of this Nation 
for the sacrifices they have made and the 
burdens they have assumed in order to 
bring victory in Europe—at this hour, 
here and now when the War Department 
and the Navy Department and your Gov- 
ernment are about to undertake the 
greatest transportation task ever known 
in the history of the world—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. Let me repeat, hear me 
now! You are about to begin the great- 
est transportation movement ever known 
in this country, the movement of troops 
and the implements of war from the At- 
lantic area and the European area across 
this continent over to the Pacific area 
that we may step up the prosecution of 
the war in that area. It is no longer a 
question of money with the railroads. 
The report shows that last year they 
made more money than ever in the his- 
tory of the railroads of this Nation. 

There is but one problem at this hour 
with the railroads, ‘and that is transpor- 
tation facilities. It seems to me that we 
are handing the taxpayers of this Nation 
a rather sordid package, that we extend 
to them rather sorry congratulations 
when they have put up the money neces- 
sary to place in our boys’ hands the im- 
plements of war to destroy dictatorship 
yonder in Europe. For that; yes, for 
that we are this afternoon beginning the 
celebration of VE-day by adding to their 
burden, in the words and figures of the 
chairman of this committee, an addi- 
tional $240,000,000. 

I shall have no part in it. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. Gladly. 

Mr. LEA, While the gentleman is talk- 
ing about the interest of the taxpayers 
and the Government, what credit are we 
going to give the railroads for the fact 
that they have given the Federal Govern- 
ment over $900,000,000 interest on an in- 
vestment of $126,000,000? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HinsHaw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
could stand here and wave my arms and 
orate and probably add a lot more heat 
on this subject than light—— 

Mr, PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Not at the moment. 
The gentleman has had his time. 

And the House would not be any the 
wiser when I got through. The fact of 
importance is that the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
House has no intention whatever of mak- 
ing a present to the railroads of $240,000,- 
000 a year or anything of that sort. The 
bill specifically provides that when these 
land-grant rates are repealed, the United 
States may enter into contracts with the 
railroads of this country for a general 
discount on freight rates. Actually, 
when you consider the over-all freight 
bill of the War Department, the Navy 
Department, the Treasury Department, 
and so forth, the average deduction for 
the whole bill on account of land-grant 
rates amounts to about 7.1 percent. That 
figure is from memory, but I think it is 
pretty near right. I am sure the gentle- 
man from Georgia will be interested to 
know that in the case of the Central of 
Georgia Railway Co. for shipments be- 
tween such places as Montgomery, 
Ala., and Columbus, Ga., the land-grant 
discount to the Government is 28.125 per- 
cent, whereas between Montgomery, Ala., 
and Augusta, Ga., the discount is 7.457 
percent. You gentlemen who are inter- 
ested in these rail rates in the South and 
who are having a great deal of trouble 
and are interested in obtaining better 
freight rates, had better consider the de- 
ductions that are taken for the ship- 
ment of Government freight over your 
lines, which, of course, is a reduction in 
the income of those railroads, and it puts 
them in a worse position than they were 
before. They have to have income to 
stay in the business of transporting goods 
for the people. 

There is not only the Central Railroad 
of Georgia but there are some other rail- 
roads which are likewise subject to land- 
grant rates. There is the Alabama & 
Great Southern, the Central of Georgia, 
the Yazoo & Mississippi, the Seaboard 
Air Line, and a lot of other railroads all 
over the United States, all of them with 
land-grant rates. 

The fact of the matter is simply this: 
If you want to make a shipment between, 
we will say, Orlando, Fla., and Milwaukee, 
Wis., or any other two points in the 
United States, what happens? Here is a 
book entitled “Land Grant Percentages,” 
published by the War Department, Office 
of the Quartermaster General. The fel- 
low in the War Department who is going 
to figure out what the bill will be for that 
shipment takes this book and finds out 
where he can get the most discount over 
a certain combination of roads. That 
computation results in the freight rate 
between those two points. Does the 
freight pass over those railroads? Not 
necessarily. As a matter of fact, it sel- 
dom does, because the freight rate is 
figured generally on a very circuitous 
route. It may swing around all over the 
countryside in order to bring in chunks 
of land-grant railroads, but the freight 
is shipped by the shortest possible route 
from one point to the other. The result 
is that the railroad or railroads over 
which the freight does actually move are 
forced to take the same reduction in its 
or their freight rate as the deduction 
would have been had it followed this 
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snake-like path all over the United States 
to reach the other point. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not the land-grant 
railroads that are suffering on account of 
these land-grant rates. It is all the rail- 
roads in the United States, every last 
one of them. To show what the feeling 
is, about this matter, by those who know 
about it and who are closely associated 
with it, nof only are all of the railroads, 
regardless of whether or not they have 
land-grant sections in their line or not, 
in favor of this bill, but likewise all of 
railway labor, who, of course, have close 
knowledge of the situation. For anyone 
to say that there is going to b- an addi- 
tional amount of $250,000,000 charged to 
the Government if this bill is passed, 
means they have given no consideration 
to the fact that the language of the bill 
specifically gives the Government the 
right and the only right, because no other 
shipper has it, nobody but the Govern- 
ment, to negotiate a general discount on 
all freight rates throughout the United 
States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, there 
has been some reference here to the fact 
that a vote was taken a year ago and 
the result was 236 to 16. I happened to 
be a member of the committee a year 
ago when this bill came up and I was 
about the only member of the committee 
who violenty opposed it then. I vio- 
lently oppose it now, and if I were the 
only Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to vote against this bill I would 
be very proud to do so. 

Let us look over the situation a little 
bit. It is true that the railroads of this 
country were given a valuable franchise 
right to some 130,000,000 acres of land 
for the purpose of building railroads. It 
was a reciprocal benefit to both the Gov- 
ernment in the development of the 
United States and the development of 
the railroads, because it gave them an 
exclusive transportation franchise at 
that time and in general instances does 
so today. 

That was a solemn agreement that was 
made between the Government of the 
United States and the railroads. They 
signed that agreement, and I do not 
believe the railroads had any incom- 
petent lawyer representing them then. 

All right. In 1940, just before the war 
began, the Congress of the United States 
changed that agreement which had pre- 
viously been in effect whereby the rail- 
roads would carry persons and property 
of the Government of the United States 
free of charge. Congress saw fit to 
change that agreement so that the rail- 
roads in 1940 and after that time were 
permitted to charge as freight rates one- 
half of 50 percent of the freight rate 
that was charged to the average citizen 
for the transportation of persons and 
property hauled for the benefit of the 
United States Government. : 

All right. Ever since that time there 
has been a continual fight to get the 
agreement of that 50 percent provision 
rescinded. In 1942 this same bill was 
defeated on a roll-call vote. When the 
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bill came up last year I made every 
effort I could to get a roll-call vote. Un- 
fortunately, those who were so enthu- 
siastic for the bill would not join me 
in the request for a roll call, so conse- 
quently the Recorp does not disclose any 
roll-call vote. I think it is high time, 
as the gentleman from Georgia said, that 
we look this thing over. When this bill 
came up for reconsideration in commit- 
tee I asked that the hearings be re- 
opened to find out and to obtain testi- 
mony from the Navy Department, the 
War Department, and the Maritime 
Commission as to what it would mean 
in costs to those three groups alone if 
we canceled the land grants. 

I do not know why that information 
is not important to the Members of the 
House. I do not know why we are not 
entitled to it. I think the people are go- 
ing to ask us some day, “Why not?” 
Those are only three departments of the 
Government that are making heavy pay- 
ments to the railroads of this country. 
Moor about the other departments as 
well? 

Only a small portion of the railroads 
in this country consist of land-grant 
railroads, as my distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from California (Mr. LEA], 
has said. But the reason they are all 
interested in it is that in order to haul 
this freight traffic before the war the 
railroads entered into this equalization 
agreement wherein and whereby they 
agreed to charge the same rate that the 
land-grant railroads charged. That 
brings them all in pushing for this thing 
which affects the land-grant roads. 

The other day I was intrigued with a 
little picture in the Washington Times- 
Herald of April 30. It is a picture of 
a Government employee with a large 
number of checks. It says this: “It is 
a big job. Six million dollars a day to 
pay Uncle Sam’s freight bills.” 

I do not know whether that is accu- 
rate. It is as accuraté aná complete as 
the record is as to what this cost is to the 
taxpayers of this country. But I do 
know that Colonel Lasher, of the War 
Department, testified, as I understood 
his testimony, that for the year 1943, if 
the land-grant rates had been repealed, 
it would have cost $240,000,000 addi- 
tional to the War Department alone. 

I am not trying to misconstrue the 
record, but that was for the War Depart- 
ment alone. There are the Navy De- 
partment, the Maritime Commission, 
and all the other great departments of 
the Government that are using the pas- 
senger and freight facilities of the coun- 
try. 

Then there is that specious argument, 
“Oh, we have it all protected. Every- 
body is going to profit by this.” Let me 
read section 3, that is going to bring 
about this reconsideration for the benefit 
of all the users of the railroads. It is the 
greatest sop that was ever put into a 
piece of legislation: 

Sec. 3. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in the exercise of its power to precribe 


just and reasonable rates, fares, and charges, 
shall give due consideration— 


Shall give due consideration— 


to the increased revenues which carriers will 
receive as a result of the enactment of this 
act, 


1945 


What happened to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission just before the war 
started and about the time we all had 
to go on rubber rationing and gasoline 
rationing? They raised the freight rates 
of the country and they raised the pas- 
senger rates of the country. Finally, a 
little less than a year ago, they suspend- 
ed the 6-percent increase in their freight 
rates, an increase that was given when 
everybody had to use the railroads more 
than ever before, The passenger rates 
are still higher. They have never been 
reduced to the prior level. 

I have had prepared for me by the Eco- 
nomic Section of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress 
a photostatic copy of a statement show- 
ing the income of the railroads of the 
country, these railroads that some are 
very much concerned about, What has 
been the total net operating revenue of 
the railroads since 1840 after all expenses 
and taxes were paid? These railroads 
are listed by sections, and I am later go- 
ing to ask permission to insert them in 
the Recorp at this point. It shows that 
the class I railroads of this country have 
since 1940 earned a net revenue in ex- 
cess of $3,000,000,000. I will be happy to 
give these figures to you by years so 
that you can see that the railroads are 
not exactly bankrupt at this time. I am 
happy to see them make money. I am 
not complaining about that. I repre- 
sented two railroads as a local attorney, 
as I told you before, and I enjoy the 
friendship of many men connected with 
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the railroad industry, but I feel that my 
duty is to protect the taxpayers of this 
country on this kind of legislation. 

Here is the net operating revenue after 
taxes for the class I railroads of this 
country; and I want you to notice the in- 
crease. In 1940 their net operating reve- 
nue was $188,000,000, and I am giving 
only the round figures. In 1941 it was 
$499,000,000. In 1942 it was $901,090,000. 
In 1943 it was $873,000,000. In 1944 it 
was $667,000,000. 

I cannot believe I have ever seen a bill 
where there is so little justification for 
coming in and asking you to transfer to 
the treasuries of the railroads millions 
and millions that belong to the taxpayers 
simply because, as you say, “We have 
been paid under the agreement which 
we made.” 

They do not tell you anything about 
the value of the lands that are still in 
the hands of the railroad companies, 
with valuable oil and mining rights still 
on them, and they are included in these 
15,000,000 acres. 

They do not say anything about turn- 
ing those back. If the Members of the 
House who are lawyers were sitting as a 
court of equity and somebody wanted to 
welsh on an agreement, you would say, 
“Well, you had better return the bene- 
fits that you still have which you gained 
by the transaction.” But, no, the rail- 
roads are not asked to do that here. 
We are just making a Christmas present 
of it to the railroad companies. I hope 
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that none of the members of the great 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce will think I am in any way 
personal on this matter because I am not. 
It is a great committee. I think they 
have just misinterpreted the situation, at 
least from my point of view. That is not 
any personal criticism. I am merely ex- 
pressing my viewpoint. But Isay if they 
are right, then I want tobe wrong. That 
is the view which I take on this matter. 
Because as these boys come back to us, 
they will meet us and ask, “Mr. Congress- 
man, what did you do for me when you 
repealed the land-grant rates?” Espe- 
cially, as the gentleman from Georgia 
said, when we are utilizing the railroads 
of this country to the greatest extent in 
the history of America; when materials 
of war are being carried in untold quan- 
tities from one end of the country to the 
other, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
Our boys will come back and ask that 
question. Yet,in this dire hour when the 
people of the country are straining 
themselves to such great extent to pay 
for this war, we are being asked to in- 
crease the burdens on the taxpayers of 
the country. To me, it is incomprehen- 
sible and I refuse to be a party to it in 
voting for such a bill as this. I hope 
that those who are for this bill will join 
me in asking for a roll call, which I am 
going to ask upon this bill; and I assure 
you I am going to ask it, because I think 
everyone who is anxious to support this 
bill should be anxious to stand up and be 
counted. 


Net income of class I steam railroads after Federal income tarzes, 1940-44 


[Arranged alphabetically by regions] 


Railroads 


New England region (10 roads): 
Bangor and Aroostook R. 
Boston & Maine R. R 
Canatlian National Lines in New England.. 
Canadian Pacific Ry. (in Maine).... 
Canadian Pacifice Ry. (in Vermont) 
Central Vermont Ry-..-.....----- 
Maine Central R. R.....-.-.----- 
New York Connecting R. R_....... 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
Rutland R. R 


ae 

mileage o! 

land-grant 1944 
route 


$947, 421 
5, G44, 556 
| 1178 


1736, 670 
715, 232 


504, 214 
14, 071, 121 
1 319, 189 


20, 828, 512 


1941 1940 


INP ANUON RES Rien ose pub plage Mee sewta ti scons” T SusWknnbbeaek 244, 951 23, 444 
Cambria & Indiana R. R... 802, 364 890, 045 
Delaware & Hudson R. R 4,775, 708 3, 024, 420 702, 430 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R., R. 5, 149, 485 3, 671, 698. 205, 277 
Detroit & Mackinae Ry_......... 234, 470 13, 874 , 626 
Detroit & Toledo shore: Line R.R 615, 752 728, 474 714, 437 
coy NS He : SES Pee Se 14, 902, 736 7, S30, 528 14, 263 
Grand Trunk Western R. R 1, 570, 405 1, 919, 789 206, 634 
Lehigh & Hudson River Ry. , 784 478, 338 454, 843 285, 031 
Lehigh & New England R 1, 013, 674 1, 144, 511 1, 043, 103 S44, 043 
Lehigh Mis ag SE 6, 633, 08 6, 373, 607 3, 256, 470 1301, 026 
Monongahela Ry.....-..- 717, 24 982, 487 1, 363, 014 $12, 539 
Py kee UE 2 RE SE MEE ae RE EA ACNE I Oe R= eB edie, EROS Ae 646, 283 776, 121 782, 955 825, 632 
New York Central R. TREAN 62, 734, 050 49, 082, 183 26, 245, 562 11, 255, 084 
New York, Chicag ETERA 9, 188, 026 8, 690, 571 12, 686, 691 3, 610, 829 
New York’ Ontario & Ww estem Ry... 1 J, 210, 459 11,124, 512 1 1, 551, 661 1 2, 065, 745 
New York, ven gee Mi Wanstern Bis Re oe os ac cn Oye a eee 500, 803 268, O34 84, 216 1 146, 922 
Pere Marquett Tor. Meee es 3, 619, 520 3, 569, 066 3, 236, 206 | + 1, 253, 067 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. 4, 360, 906 5, 366, 448 6, 147, 703 077, B1 
oe & Shawmut R. R 134, 916 1 121, 654 1 206, 698 214, 352 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry... 1, 420, 713 1, 273, 965 1, 174, 794 326, 851 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northem 1 OS : OER UE eS. 1 46, 481 1 632, 462 1 487, 010 1 493, 205 
Wabash R Roce ee ee oe See cree 8, 551, 804 6, 500, 072 5, 532, 113 1 2, 335, 899 
PET o pea | Fe OD a eee! N 125, 524, 823 110, 987, 917 78, 081, 351 22, 008, 062 
= Se 

1 Deficit. 
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Net income of class I steam railroads after Federal income taxes, 1940-44—Continued 


Railroads 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 
Central Eastern region (18 roads): 

Axton, Canton & Youngstown Ry~ oe ons occ E S ca ccsennnsmnten|sunsconcennal $438, 335 $241, 131 $154, 192 $143, 708 $60, 186 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R_-__.-.---..- 16, 997, 7 21, 091, 5, 549, 497 
Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R... 2, 171, 546 5, 699, 6, 000, 346 
Central R. R. of New Jersey_- 5, 046, 664 539, 206 13) 124, 307 
Chicago & Eastern [lino 2, 665, 725 750, 572 21, O41, 021 
Chicago & Ilinois Midland Ry. 657, 725 730, 720 $76, 190 
Chicago, Indiana; 1, 001, 522 813, 132 1113, 700 
Moe Toledo é 1, 625, 718 , 700 1, 538, 208 

igin, Joliet 2, 959, 491 4,877,347 3, 590, 236, 
E a ond 1, 505, 976 978, 213 575, 732 
Long hoa? i ae 115, OAT 1 1, 290, 686 11, 216, 116 
“ES Ra RSS RA eR enna aS Nea alee 546, 745 507, 445 $26, 325 
1 i ae 101, 468, 793 | . 383, 958 46, 238, 250 
Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines. ....-...---.-- 222-2222... 222+ +n nn--|---e----- eee 1 508 1 1, 887, 462 13, 414, 09L 
2 ae enea ep aeaa 15, 291, 000 , 330, 6, 427, 217 
Staten Island Rapid ‘coca j ra ee ACEP Ra Reel aire oa ERAS SEAGER MEE ARES oe a renee sted Sarita Bae a DEMONS: SSR CSS BOISE HEN ESA ETT 
estern dand Ry.:......- 4, 162, 230 2, 554, 354 2, 100, 734 
Wheeling & Lake Erie LS RRA CAITR UST HEM Ae at AEA 3, 374, 268 3,554, 277 3, 959, 629 
158, 529, 805 103, 159, 733 68, 393, 225 
Pocahontas region (4 roads): 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry 38, 153, 437 44,939, 744 83, 501, 166 
Norfolk & Western Ry. 22, 499, 513 27, 762, 064 2 

4, 015, 053 2, 536, 361 975, 
5, 000, 913 6, 559, 710 7, 281, 735 

OES kana Ee cone enanonasnncupabeeherapsemincshconpesonaatenhnnal<ernassrpens 67, 869, 675 64, 777, 840 64, 758, 916 81, 797, 879 73, 782, 180 

Southern snag (26 roads): 
Alabama Great Southern R. R_.-...-..--------------+-++---+---------42+--=- 2, 658, 582 3, 710, 995 3, 042, 268 2, 975, 125 2, 338, 528 
gare: > West Eol R.R 425, oe 492, 084 626, 220, 790 


Geo Southern & 780, , 
Gulf & Ship Island R, R... O46 G8 Hoos 165, 809 
Gulf, Mobile & et R.R. 3,218, 151 4, 328, 169 4, 030, 217 2,013, 
Ilinois Central R, R... 15, 679, 572 23, 581, 567 17, 226, 679 10, 426, 
Louisville & N riis R. R. 21, 213, 757 19, 407, 582 19, 475, 
ps ee ene Eh W ae Ma es SS BE Se TE CU ae ae 211, 037 282, 115 59, 
}, 696, 227 4, 319, 615 1, 888, 517 
AETA R STE <0 nn enon snnnnatascwsodsuantnenscenlosceeniadans i 927 1, 110, 448 1, 108, 
orfolk OR ao Sh a E AEEA AN IAE IEN PAAA A 342 1211, 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. 15, 796, 841 1 2, 819, 263 1, 181, 
Southern nesee Geni srk Sitges 23, 528, 589 , 868 19, 369, 
or iene 480, 208 245, 991 160, 369 
Western R: =? (is SESS 618, 976 765, 815 259, 238 
Yazoo & fssiscippl Va Valley R.R 399, A yy BE ERIS | mb mesh aan eaten 
NNO Gat Ean Ms CNUs dae as a A E A EO RE EIE E SEEN EEA LATE, 97, 217, 402 131, 395, 011 126, 034, 025 74, 845, 799 
Northwestern region (15 roads): f 
NA RW D AESA E S S E 16, 108, 061 26, 149, 889 9, 964, 239 1, 460, 11 222, 309 
2, 380, 024 2, 705, 827 2, 617, 491 1, 739, 30, 044 
11, 503, 682 29, 413, 623 12, 174, 831 5,831, 826, 522 
1, 072, 223 1, 453, 270 704, 451 1708, 046, 877 
8, 320, 545 8, 652, 841 8, 203, 322 13, 561, 974, 925 
1 262, 690 132, 084 60, 833 283, 710 637, 485 
170 578 113, 678 69, 615 2 
23, 396, 966 19, 548 29, 054, 021 16, 785, 159 208, 194 
65, 851 491, 446 196, 047 184, 322 
688, 645 782 871, 624 1, 044, 119 199, 598 
1, 675, 459 - 421, 245 A 1 1, 595, 574 520, 645 
1, 038, 308 4 553 1 2, 633, 14, 428, 799 
13, 160, 986 25, 520, 431 16, 303, 917 7, 757, 016 064, 091 
, 795 353 134, 488 
„925, 981 1, 406, 518 3, 400, 270 1 423, 653 188, 300 
81, 242, 766 115, 482, 882 80, 360, 927 40, 924, 941 
2, 614, 884 1, 950, 661 2, 180, 330 192, 038 
, 542, 57, 440, 364 664, 352 30, 5, 
24, 647, 122 28, 231, 264 28, 646, 920 10, 419, 142 392, 
10, 451, 128 24, 438, 832 20, 024, 397 4, 153, 331, 
2, 174, 779 2, 588, 219 1, 592, 849 1 54, 217 17, 
265, 8 259, 919 195, 174 
2, 505, 572 5, 907, 760 11, 306, 966 1 2, 301, 914 070, 486 
1, 813 4, 106 83, 910 3 9, 304 
2, 052, 198 2, 692, 006 aon 159, 918 po fd 
1719, 546 1 780, 526 1315, 432 11, 573, 161 pe 
P: fie 11, 820, 770 12, 009, 009 18, 224, 513 p 730, 044 
Toled o, Peoria & Western R. R.. 2, 126 2, 292, 452 1, 082, 632 » 877, 367 
urbe r Pacific R.R 41, 070, 895 45, 293, 259 62, 083, 985 28, 857, 420 445, 880 
Utah Ry_.....-.... 113, 412 57, 752 109, 504 1, 24, 472 
Western ON: ER EI RSET RE EP ea Ene ONSEN BLT ASAE, , O12, 9: 15, 205, 421 5, 799, 508 605, 148 913, 593 
160, 907, 591 197, 590, 227, 333, 364 85, 489, 696 


1 Deficit. 
3 Credit. 
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Southwestern region (20 roads): 
Beaumont, Sour Leke & Western Ry... 
Burlington-Rock Island R, R__.... 
International-Great Northern R, R 
Kansas City Southern Ry__...... 


Missouri & Arkansas Ry- 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Missouri Pacifie R. R_.-.......--. 


San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf R. R 
‘Texas & New Orleans R., R... 
Texas & Pacific Ry........-.. 
‘Texas Mexican Ry-... 


Grand total, United States ........-.-.-.---.-...-. 
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Net income of class I steam railroads after Federal income taxes, 1940-44—Continued 
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$745, 329 $1, 282, 322 $2, 209, 019 $250, 
1 62, 209 1 207, 673 1577, 059 1949, 
962, 163 2, 341, 135 3, 182, 517 12,810, 307 
4, 418, 162 533 2, 541, 785 I, 132, 313 
598, 027 775, 177 607, 037 492, 175 
1, 596, 062 1, 281, 049 1, 488, 289 789, 798 
79, 995 150, 189 60, 338 4, 467 
SAANS 89, 999 27, 256 42, 008 40, 276 
6,110, 115 5,115, 971 5, $80, 546 12,841, 135 
17, 684; 286 16, 591, 415 £0, 649, €68 19) 564, 457 
be, era A 1, 646, 392 1 1, 702,673 1 57, 804 1 131, 738 
222, O61 350, 848 264, 340 17, 278 
1, 251, $01 , 904, 403 2, 864, 068 801, 274 
s 057, 481 10, 667, 728 13, 366, 624 17, 146, 603 
(ies 256, 588 919, 679 809, 016 1 254, 254 
8, 119, 085 543, 273 5, 673, 677 1 248, 758 
T 689, 203 223, 605 1 508, 922 1 633, 470 
8, 779, 570 20, 306, 969 21, 492, 284 1, 427, 235 
3, 821, 791 6, 155, 859 9, 003, 541 1, 563, 323 
162, 1 198, 629 277, 322 1417, 037 


61, 450, 087 
667, 613, 515 


76, 307, 384 


873, 932, 313 | 901, 712, 555 


99, 250; 004 
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SUMMARY FOR SYSTEMS 


[The information listed here is a bringing together in 1 place of all the railroads belonging to systems] 


Atlantic Coast Line system..........................-2-... 


Baltimore & Ohio system... 
Burlington Route system.. 
Chesa e & Ohio system 
Cana o Nanon system. 


New York Central Lines system.. 
Pennsylvania system... 
Reading system.......-. 
Southern Pacific system.. 
Southern system 


1 Deficit. 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. HARLESS]. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, from some of the arguments that 
have been made here, one would think 
there was something very sinister in 
this move to put land-grant railroads on 
the same basis as other railroads. You 
have been told there is going to be a 
gift to the railroads. You have seen and 
heard some flag waving in the name of 
patriotism; and the question asked, 
“What will we tell our boys when they 
get back?” I want to point out to you 
some of the salient features of this bill 
which will take all of the wind out of 
the sails that have just been unfurled. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. 
Speaking of patriotism and our boys in 
the .service, does the gentleman know, 
and I hope the House does, that, if this 
bill passes, every officer and enlisted man 
in the United States Army and Navy who 
travels on official orders will have to pay 
twice the amount of fare that he now 
pays? 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I am glad 
to yield to my colleague the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr, Boren]. 

Mr. BOREN. There is only one an- 
swer to the question of the gentleman 


from Pennsylvania. It is a yes or no 
answer, and the answer is “No.” This bill 
has no relation to that whatever. The 
fare paid by military personnel is estab- 
lished by contract between the Govern- 
ment and the railroads under section 23 
of the act and has nothing to do with the 
section being amended by this bill. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. This bill 
provides there shall be an adjustment of 
rates. At the present time, the shippers 
of this country are paying for the ship- 
ping of the Government. It just de- 
pends on whether or not you are going to 
continue to harness on to the shoulders 
of the shippers of this country and ulti- 
mately the consumers the cost of the 
Government shipping. You heard my 
colleague, the gentleman from Minie- 
sota, state that the railroads have raised 
rates. The reason they raised rates was 
in order to meet the increased costs 
caused by excessive shipping by the Gov- 
ernment .and the increase of wages 
granted to employees. 

If you are going to continue to harness 
the shippers of this country with that 
cost, you are failing to recognize the fact 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has it within its power to adjust 
the rates. This bill provides that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
adjust the rates. We grant to them the 
integrity which they have; that if there 


is any change in the income of the rail- 


roads it will be reflected in rates to the 
shippers. I maintain, and I think you 
will agree with me, that the Govern- 


nadeb—sancenvhaaseuaue 627 $38, 803, 166 $4, 575, 713 $48, 647, 339 $33, 727, 741 $12, 278, 054 
nasal niga diese 15, 472, 38: 13, 308, 19, 178, 095 21, 283, 921 8, 824, 781 
489 28, 874, 33, 511, 483 32, 717, 446 10, 524, 843 3, 020, 289 
Reiaeenan 34, 566, 40, 546, 706 41, 844, 008 57, 626, 435 37, 201, 995 
60 402, 417 2, 308, 042 032, 1, 869, 890 248, 127 
ET 8, 571, 757 10, 781, 068 15, 171, 670 8, 014, 744 132, 659 
291 914, 11, 587, 407 175, 1, 652, 024 7, 400, 857 

1,444 18, 690, 26, 857, 377 28, 751, 170 11, 885, 805 1, 215, 442 
“sores , O14, 224 4, 130, 482 4, 030, 174 3, 209, 223 1, 922, 109 
597 25, 942, 939 10, 181, 058 47, 869, 642 7, 204, 717 10, 189, 185 

ae Ay we er ee 11, 123, 870 21, 690, 978 18, 787, 602 4, 460, 717 4, 068, 920 
$20 40, 278, 240 67, 004, 956 54, 448, 631 32, 393, 265 16, 342, 365 

278 72, 427, 417 97, 072, 272 108, 506, 840 56, 870, 336 47, 381, 481 
nsanwewensen » 659, 520 12, 534, 171 20, 337, 664 9, 869, 510 3, 302, 820 
1, 262 27, 999, 879 39, 078, 725 45, 074, 942 25, 280, 793 6, 146, 083 

380 29, 540, 197 34, 166, 966 41, 618, 333 27, 844, 776 13, 377, 084 


ment, through the taxpayers, should pay 
its share of the expense of operating the 
railroads, instead of having the shippers 
pay it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona, I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BRADLEY] 
ought to realize likewise that there was 
an increase in the pay scale for railroad 
employees that occurred at the same 
time that increase in rates occurred. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. That is 
correct. 

Now I want to point out another salient 
feature in this bill. We heard our col- 
league from Minnesota [Mr. O'HARA] 
read certain figures as to the income of 
the railroads. He did not tell you the 


* interest rate on the preferred stock, and 


how much was paid to the preferred 
stockholders and how much was paid 
to the common stockholders after the 
preferred stockholders received their 
sum, 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. Considerable men- 
tion has been made of the fact that this 
sum amounts to $240,000,000, $250,000,- 
000, all the way up to $500,000,000. The 
point has not been made yet that the 
railroads pay back to the Government 
approximately 81 percent in taxes, in 
addition to the other charges which you 
have just mentioned, 5 
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Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. That is be- 
fore there is any declaration of divi- 
dends to the common stockholders. As 
a matter of fact, it is common knowledge 
in this country that the common stock- 
holders of railroad stocks of this Nation 
have been deprived of any dividends for 
many, many years. It seems to me that 
the kernel of this whole case is, will there 
be any person benefited? I might sum- 
marize it by saying if there is any in- 
creased income it will be given to the 
shippers and ultimately to the consum- 
ers. There wil be a readjustment in 
rates. No one will make any big haul 
out of this bill. s 

With reference to the land which the 
various railroads have had given to them, 
most of the railroads over a period of 
75 years have sold the land. There 
is no way in the world you could ade- 
quately and equitably readjust that. The 
railroads have more than paid it back to 
the Government. This bill will merely 
make it possible for all shippers, includ- 
ing the Government, to be put on a fair 
basis. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. BOREN. It is always our inten- 
tion to be absolutely accurate, if possible. 
I understood the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. BrapLey] to say that this 
bill would raise the half-fare rate of the 
soldiers traveling over the railroads. I 
stated that that was taken care of by a 
different arrangement under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, and had no relation 
whatever to this bill. However, I later 
learned that the gentleman said it would 
raise the rate paid by the War Depart- 
ment for shipping soldiers’ household 
furniture, his goods, across the country. 
The gentleman is correct with reference 
to that. Of course, the committee has 
taken the view, why should anybody’s 
household furniture be shipped at a rate 
that will penalize other shippers of the 
country by having them make up the 
preferential rate. I misunderstood the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. The 
other charge had been made so many 
times, that any soldier traveling at half 
fare would be denied that privilege. That 
has nothing to do with the act under con- 
sideration here, > 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman does agree with me that my 
statement is correct with respect to the 
household goods, however? 


Mr. BOREN. That is just exactly what - 


I said. 

Mr, HARLESS of Arizona. The whole 
thing may be summarized by saying that 
we are going to equitably fix the rates, 
instead of having inequities that have 
existed in the past. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan {Mr. ENGEL]. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I tried to obtain a copy of the hear- 
ings but I find there are none here. I 
locked for the committee report on the 
desk but I found none. I wanted to find 
out just how much this bill was going to 
cost. 2 
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Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. LEA. Copies of the report are with 
the boys in the corridor. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. They were 
not on the desk where we usually find 
them. 

I am intensely interested in learning 
just what this bill is going to cost the 
taxpayers of the Nation. 

I am not opposed to the railroads; we 
have to have them; but I also realize the 
fact that we are in a critical financial 
condition, The argument that thé rail- 
roads are going to pay part of it back in 
taxes is always advanced every time an 
appropriation is asked for. In May 1945 
General Gross, head of the Transporta- 
tion Division of the War Department, 
testified before the War Department Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee on the War Department appro- 
priation bill. I happen to be a member 
of that subcommittee. 

On page 270 of the hearings you will 
find the following: 

Mr. ENGEL. General Gross, being the head 
of the United States Army Transportation 
Service, you are of course familiar with Con- 
gressman Boxen’s bill which would repeal the 
land-grant rates; are you not? 

General Gross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ENGEL. Should Congress pass the Boren 
bill and repeal these land-grant rates, how 
much additional money would you require 
to pay for freight charges next year? 

General Gross. I think we gave that to the 
committee in its hearing. As I recall, it 
amounted to something like approximately 
$200,060,000. 

Mr. ENGEL. And if the land-grant rates are 
repealed, then for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1945, you would require approximately 
$200,000,000 more to meet the deficit because 
of the additional freight rates you would 
have to pay? 

General Gross. That is correct. 


That is for the War Department alone. 

Mr. Chairman, I have done a great deal 
of talking on the floor of this House re- 
garding the national debt. It is going to 
require $9,000,000,000 a year, in my judg- 
ment, to pay interest on and amortize 
a $300,000,000,000 national debt in 50 
years. We are going to have a $300,- 
000,000,000 debt; there is no question 
about it. 

We passed a veterans’ apprcpriation 
bill the other day for more than a billion 
doliars for the care of the veterans of 
World War No. 1. We had 4,000,000 
veterans from World War No. 1, and it 
was a short war. We have nearly 12,- 
060,000 soldiers, sailors, and marines now 
serving in the armed services. The 
amounts that must be appropriated to 
care for the veterans of World War No. 2 
will be tremendous. It has been esti- 
mated that the annual tax levy is going 
to have to be from twenty-two to twenty- 
seven billions. In my judgment it will be 
twenty-five billions a year. The highest 
national income we had before the war 
was $83,000,000,000. If anybody tells you 
they can take $25,000,000,000 in Federal 
taxes, to say nothing of the State and 
local taxes, out of $100,000,099,000 or 
$110,000,000,000 annual Federal income, 
they are going to find themselves badly 
mistaken. 

` Mr. Chairman, we are reaching down 
to the very bottom of the taxpayers’ 
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pockets. We have reduced the income 
tax exemptions on a married man as low 
as $500. We have limited the exemption 
for the head of a family to $500, for man 
and wife for normal tax purposes, and 
$1,000 for surtaxes. A man and wife who 
have a thousand dollar income have to 
pay $12 in Federal taxes. Mr. Chairman, 
I placed into the REcorp some time ago 
some figures in a speech I made on the 
tax policies. There are 21,600,000 in- 
dividuals in the low-income group with 
incomes of $1,000 or under who. paid 
$500,000,000 in taxes; and 9,370,000 of 
these were heads of families. 

There has been an increase in livirz 
costs of from 31 to 48 percent since 1939. 
It takes from $1.31 to $1.48 to buy today 
what a dollar bought in 1939, 

You have another 24,400,000 individ-- 
uals with incomes of $1,000 to $2,099 who 
pay $4,100,000,000 in taxes. 

Mr, Chairman, I am not going to take 
$200,000,000 to $300,000,000 each year of 
the money we are collecting from this 
low-incom- group and hand it to the ' 
railroad companies of the United States 
at a time when they are meking more 
money than they ever made in the his- 
tory of our country. If the rest of the 
Members of the House want to do that _ 
it is up to them. I am opposed to this 
bill and I shall continue to oppose it. 

Mr. Chairman, 4 years ago I went to 
the War Department to ask for cer- 
tain information. There-are two things, 
as you know, that govern a freight rate. 
One is classification of the article shipped, 
the other is the rate itself. I learned 
at that time that they were classifying 
Army jeeps as passenger cars and that 
we were paying the same rate on Army 
jeeps as on passenger cars. The rate on 
ammunition is very high. I asked the 
man in charge of Army transportation 
how long he had worked for railroads 
and for the Government. He answered, 
“Forty years, 16 years for railroads and 
26 years for the Government.” I asked 
him if he ever heard of an ammunition 
car blowing up in those 40 years and he 
said he had not. À 

Mr. Chairman, there is another angle 
to this bill. When you ship freight 
in small quantities you pay one rate. 
The Government ships in trainload lots 
and it does not cost as much to ship in 
trainload lots as in carload lots. The 
railroads ought to handle the freight 
cheaper for the Government than they 
do now. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HAVENNER. If those who believe 
there is some logical basis for the argu- 
ment that the land-grant rates should 
be repealed, would postpone repeal of 
the rates until after the War, could the 
gentleman make an estimate of how 
muci the taxpayers would: be saved? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I do not 
know. It is my opinion that this bill will 
cost the taxpayers annually anywhere 
from $240,000,000 to $340,000,000 during 
the war. I have heard it estimated as 
high as $400,000,000 a year; but in my 
judgment that is high. I had a chamber 
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of commerce in my district ask me to 
support this bill. I wrote back and told 
the secretary that the bill would cost any- 
where from $240,000,000 to $400,000,000 
a year. I wrote further that we had re- 
duced the income-tax exemptions of our 
people as low as $500; that business was 
asking us to reduce the surplus tax and 
excess-profits tax, contending the rate 
was too high. I wrote further, “You 
could be very helpful if when asking me 
to vote for this bill you would also tell 
me whether you want me to borrow this 
money and add it to the $360,000,000,000 
national debt we will have or whether 
you want me to tax somebody. If you 
want me to raise the taxes, will you not 
please tell me who you want me to tax.” 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I know of the gentle- 
man’s great interest in saving money for 
the Government and likewise his interest 
in reducing the number of employees. I 
presume the gentleman realizes that if 
the railroads as a whole negotiate for a 
straight reduction over-all on all freight, 
regardless of where it originates or ends, 
they would probably have to discharge 
about 1,400 employees from the Quarter- 
master Corps alone now engaged in fig- 
uring out these rates. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Ido not have 
much faith in this promise to reduce the 
freight rates if the bill is passed. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST.. I also appreciate the 
gentleman’s interest of long standing in 
saving the taxpayers’ money, and I am 
also interested in that particular regard. 
But may I call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to this? We do not, as a Goven- 
ment, expect a manufacturer to manu- 
facture any of the products that are now 
being made for war purposes at a figure 
lower than they would be manufactured 
for a private concern. We have 17,000 
miles of land-grant roads and 240,000 
miles total railroads in this country. 
Why should we, as a Government, expect 
that a railroad that never had any bene- 
fit of the land grant should not be given 
the same consideration? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I suggest 
that they giye back some of the oil lands 
that they still own by reason of some of 
these land grants. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Poace]. e 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, another 
year has come and gone but this com- 
mittee stalks out the same old horse. 
They have held no new hearings. They 
have no new reason for letting the rail- 
roads back out of one of the very few 
favorable contracts the United States 
Government ever made. We have been 
hearing the same argument each year for 
the last 4 or 5 years. The only difference 
is in 1940 they cohld plead the poverty of 
their clients. Then they were content to 
be relieved of half their obligation to the 
Government, Now the railroads are 
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making more money than at any time in 
their history. So their representatives 
come to Congress and modestly ask that 
they be relieved of the entire obligation 
for which the Government of the United 
States paid them one-tenth of the area 
of this Nation. As the chairman of the 
committee stated, this thing started away 
back there 70 or 80 years ago after the 
railroads made a trade with the Govern- 
ment, at which time they were repre- 
sented by no shysters. They had the 
best attorneys in the land then even as 
they have today. They made a good 
trade whereby they acquired the title to 
133,000,000 acres of land from the United 
States of America, one-tenth of the entire 
land area of continental United States, 
including Texas. In addition to that, 
the State of Texas gave to the railroads 
33,000,000 acres of State land and other 
States gave 15,000,000 acres of their 
State land; surely the railroads have re- 
ceived an imperial domain from the peo- 
ple of this country. 

Of course, they could well afford to 
make great promises as to what they 
would do for the people who were so 
generous in their grant of land. One- 
tenth of the area of the United States is 
not small change in anybody’s figures, 
and yet that is what the railroads re- 
ceived. To get it they entered into con- 
tracts which seem to me should be en- 
forced. The chairman of the committee 
very carefully explained that later, some- 
how or another—and he did not explain 
how—they got into court. I will tell you 
how they got into court. They got there 
on the petition of the Santa Fe Railroad; 
they got there because the railroads 
sought to relieve themselves of the obli- 
gation which they had entered into. 

No; the United States did not pull them 
into court. The Congress did not try 
to take away what had been given them. 
They themselves came into court and 
asked that they be relieved from what 
they said was a burdensome contract. 
The Court of Claims decided that in case 
of certain of these contracts that the 
United States was only granted a right- 
of-way, and that if it was not to furnish 
the rolling stock, the cars and the engines, 
that it should make compensation to the 
railroads. A judgment was entered 
which I understand was at the time per- 
fectly agreeable to the attorneys for the 
railroad corporations. They were smart 
attorneys. They thought that it was a 
good trade for the railroads to enter 
into this new agreement whereby the 
United States should pay 50 percent of 
the regular commercial fare for the 
transportation of all the goods, troops, 
and property of the United States, re- 
gardless of the purpose for which it was 
used and regardless of why it was used. 
The railroads remained under that con- 
tract for a good many years until they 
finally found a supine Congress, of which 
several of us were Members back in 1940, 
when we sacrificed the rights of the peo- 
ple in order to put a larger profit into the 
hands of the railroads. At that time we 
at least had the plausible excuse that a 
number of these railroads were broke. 
I voted against that surrender of the con- 
tractual rights of the Government, but 
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for those who wanted an excuse we, at 
least, had the excuse that we could go 
home and sob on the shoulders of the 
people on whom we had unloaded these 
additional burdens and tell them, “Oh, 
well, these railroads are broke and we 
must let you pay more in order that their 
stockholders may be bailed out.” We 
at least had that excuse in 1940, but we 
do not have that excuse today. The rail- 
roads are making more money than they 
ever made in the history of the world. 
Yet we are told that for the benefit of the 
stockholders of the railroad every man, 
woman, and child in the United States 
who pays taxes must pay more. What 
has become of those advocates of econ- 
omy? Would those of you on my left, 
who just a few minutes ago talked so 
eloquently about saving money, only save 
it in order that the Government might 
add to the record income of the rail- 
roads? Are the rights of the American 
people whose public domain was given so 
freely to the railroads to be entirely 
ignored? 

There is a conflict between the views 
of the committee and their written views 
in this report. I do not know which 
you are going to accept and I. do not 
know that it makes a great deal of differ- 
ence. I do not know whether you will 
accept $240,000,000 or $340,000,000 as 
being the additional cost to the taxpay- 
ers of America. But whatever the 
amount, it is an additional cost placed 
on the people of America who are find- 
ing themselves in about as bad position 
as those poor stockholders to whom the 
gentleman recently referred when he 
said the stockholders were getting no 
dividends, and were finding their prop- 
erty worthless. What about the peo- 
ple of America who are finding the value 
of their property destroyed by the crush- 
ing taxation that is imposed on them? 
After all, are not the 130,000,000 Ameri- 
cans in whose behalf this contract was 
made entitled to some consideration at 
the ‘hands of this Congress? Or is this 
Congress perchance here to represent 
only the stockholders of a few favored 
corporations? I submit that as far as 
I am concerned I am here to represent 
the people of America, including all the 
people, and not simply a portion of 
them. 

The argument has been made here 
that it takes 1,300 people, I believe some- 
one said, to figure the correct rates that 
the Government must pay under the ex- 
isting law. So, in order to release these 
1,300 workers, it is suggested that we 
should pay an additional quarter of a 
billion dollars to the railroads. This is 
indeed a remarkable new method of ef- 
fecting economy in Government. Just 
pay a quarter of a billion dollars in order 
to save the salaries of 1,300 employees 
over the United States. If it is so neces- 
sary to keep from making these calcu- 
lations, and if the Government has the 
power, as the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee has suggested to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, to make adequate 
provision to contract with these rail- 
roads without regard to this law, why 
do we not make provision, then, that we 
simply reduce all Government rates by 
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28 percent. I believe that is the figure 
that somebody suggested was the total 
effective. reduction in all Government 
carrying charges. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I cannot yield to the 
gentleman. I do not have the time. I 
have less time than I thought I was going 
to have. Each year I find myself 
granted less and less time to discuss this 
important legislation. I cannot yield 
to the gentleman, I would be delighted 
to yield if I had the time, I find that 
each year I am assured I will have plenty 
of time to discuss this problem. Each 
year the same thing happens. After 
the debate begins the committee feels 
it must reduce the time allotted me. I 
want to know why this committee does 
not want to stand up here and talk this 
thing out just as one farmer to another. 

I do not see why we should not put it 
on a man-to-man basis instead of having 
some of this high-faluting argument. It 
does not take an accountant to tell you 
that these railroads they are crying 
about, who, of their own free will and 
accord, asked for the privilege of meet- 
ing the land-grant rates, did so because 
they considered Government business 
profitable even at the reduced rates. It 
does not take an accountant to tell you 
that they want the business. It does not 
take an accountant to know that if there 
was not some profit in it they would not 
seek it. If there is not any profit in it, 
then the officers of those railroads should 
be indicted for embezzling their stock- 
holders’ funds. If these railroads have 
actually asked for unprofitable business, 
the stockholders need relief from their 
officers and not from the Government. 
But I know and you know that the officers 
of those railroads who voluntarily 
entered into these agreements, and re- 
duced their rates when they were not 
required to, did so in order to get the busi- 
ness from which they expected to make 
a profit, There are only 27 railroads in 
the United States which are required to 
give a land-grant rate. One of the gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the aisle tried 
to suggest that my own section of the 
country was suffering from high rates 
because we have a large mileage of land- 
grant railroads. The State of Texas has 
not a mile of land-grant railroad in it, 
and it has the highest rates in America. 
Weare suffering from a supine Interstate 
Commerce Commission and a weak- 
kneed Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. GEARHART], 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr, Chairman, 
after the storm, the calm. 

After listening to the arguments of 
those opposing this bill, I am forced to 
the conclusion that some, if not all, of 
them are having difficulty in seeing the 
forest because of the trees. 

The opponents of the measure con- 
stantly refer to it as a bill for the bene- 
fit of the railroads. The proponents too 
often think of it as a bill for the benefit 
of the shippers. If the bill is properly 
analyzed, it will be revealed, I am quite 
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sure, as being a bill for the relief of con- 
sumers of shipped goods. 

Somebody must pay the freight for 
everything that is shipped over our rail- 
roads: No one in this Chamber is so 
naive as to believe that by exempting the 
Government on part of its freight bill 
that that part will not have to be paid 
by anybody. Somebody must crack 
down. It is just a question of who shall 
pay that freight bill. If the Government 
pays its own freight bill, the money will 
come from the taxpayers, from each in 
the proportion that he contributes to the 
revenues of our country. That is fair to 
all who are concerned. If the Govern- 
ment does not pay it, the cost of trans- 
portation is transferred to the shippers 
in private enterprise and they, of course, 
will pass it on to the consignees, who, in 
turn, will include it in the price of the 
goods. Thus, the ultimate consumer of 
the shipped goods is the goat. 

Now, all goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise which are consumed by the people 
of the country are not necessarily trans- 
ported by the railroads. As you will 
agree, perhaps nine-tenths of our re- 
quirements originate in the area of con- 
sumption. They are not shipped on any 
railroad. Therefore, the question is, 
Shall we unload the Government’s freight 
bill on a small segment of our popula- 
tion who happen to be the consumers of 
shipped goods, or shall it be spread 
among all the people in the proportion 
that each taxpayer contributes to the 
revenue of the country? Why “stick” 
just the consumers of shipped goods? Is 
that fair? Of course, it is not. The 
only fair way is for all the stockholders 
in our Government, the Government 
which is shipping our goods, to chip in 
their share. 

Mr. Chairman, let us not forget this 
bill is a bill for the relief. of the con- 
sumers of shipped goods. Let us not be 
deceived by the specious arguments of 
these who can only see a few small trees 
and not the great forest. Let us take 
this discrimination from the statute 
books today. It should have been re- 
moved from the law books years ago. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman from Texas has 
made a very reasonable request, and I 
suggest that we talk this over face to face 
as one farmer to another. I am now 
pleased to call upon a farmer who will 
discuss the question from the standpoint 
of the farmer. I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
am very glad to be called a farmer, al- 
though I must confess I have not been a 
farmer for many years, but I do repre- 
sent a farming State, and, as I have said 
before, everyone in the State of Iowa is a 
farmer because we are all dependent 
upon the products of agriculture. 

That is why I think this is a good bill, 
and simple justice demands its passage. 

At the time of the making of the grants 
to the railroads, consideration flowed 
both ways, both to the Government and 
from the Government to the railroads. 
From the time that Thomas Jefferson in 
1803 purchased that large tract of land 
west of the Mississippi, known as the 
Louisiana Purchase, until the fifties and 
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sixties, when these land grants were 
entered into, there was little or no de- 
velopment of that great Midwest and 
far West territory. The Government of 
the United States had it for approxi- 
mately 50 years. It paid less than 1 cent 
an acre for it. Had it not been for the 
railroads it probably would be very much 
undeveloped today. Something had to be 
done, The railroads needed to be sub- 
sidized. That is what.you would call it 
today, and this Congress has been very 
liberal in the giving of subsidies. But the 
Government did not have the money to 
pay the railroads to build the tracks. 
However, it did have the land that cost 
practically nothing, They wanted the 
land settled. They wanted an oppor- 
tunity to get citizens out there so they 
could settle the land. The Government 
gave to the railroads the amount of land 
that has already been stated. Immedi- 
ately the railroads started selling the 
land to the people who were settling that 
country for about the same amount per 
acre the Government was also selling it 
to its people; that is, from $1.25 to $2.50 
an acre. It is presumed this money was 
used to help build the roads. In my State, 
which is traversed by several land-grant 
railroads, practically all of that land 
years and years ago was sold to the people 
who are now living on it at not to exceed 
$2.50 per acre. 

In addition to that, the United States 
Government had the Indians to contend 
with in the West, to make it a safe place 
for the early settlers to live. They had to 
establish Army posts out there. They 
needed transportation for equipment, 
soldiers and food for the soldiers, in order 
to maintain the Army posts and develop 
the country and protect the settlers who 
were pioneering in a new country. So, 
in giving these land grants to encourage 
the building of the railroads to develop 
the country that belonged to the United 
States, and for the benefit of the United 
States, it also got as a further consider- 
ation the right to transport Government 
property free, particularly in connection 
with the Army. 

No one at that day, conected with the 
Government or anyone else, for one mo- 
ment believed that this country would 
develop to the extent where it now has 
and that we would be using these rail- 
roads under that old agreement for such 
a large amount of equipment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Had they be- 
lieved so, there would have been a dif- 
ferent arrangement made. But condi- 
tions have changed and the considera- 
tion for that land, as has been pointed 
out, has been paid many, many times. 
The amount which the railroads got for 
the average acre was no more than the 
owner of the land today pays annually 
per acre in taxes. So there was a con- 
sideration that flowed both ways. The 
country was developed. The debt has 
been paid. It has been recognized by 
this Congress in the past when it was 
decreed that the Government pay only 
50 percent of the rates, 
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In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I say 
that the passage of this bill is nothing 
but simple justice. It should be passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has again expired. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. PRIEST]. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us today is identical with the bill 
(H. R. 4184) which passed the House last 
year. 

Extensive hearings on that bill were 
held by a subcommittee of which I was 
a member. 

When those hearings first opened, 
there was some doubt in my mind as to 
the wisdom of repealing land-grant rates 
at that particular time, but as hearings 
preceeded and the full picture of this 
rather involved question was unfolded, 
I became convinced that the action 
should be taken now. 

May I say in the beginning that the 
only yardstick by which we may rightly 
measure any proposal before this body 
is the test of whether the proposed ac- 
tion is in the public interest, and whether 
it will contribute to the general welfare 
without discriminating unjustly against 
any individual or group in our national 
economy. If I did not believe repeal of 
this complicated land-grant structure 
would be in the public interest, I would 
not appear now in support of this bill. 

I shall not attempt at this time to re- 
view the historical background of land- 
grant rates. Most members are already 
familiar with that phase of the question. 

Any careful study of this problem, I 
believe, will bring any Member to a rec- 
ognition of how an arrangement that 
was mutual and thoroughly justified in 
the beginning, has become one of our 
major economic problems. 

A great many figures have been used 
in various estimates of the value of land 
that was granted directly to railroad 
operating companies or indirectly 
through grants to States which in turn 
made the grant available to railroads. 
I doubt if any other person made a closer 
study of land-grant problems than the 
late Joseph B. Eastman. After making 
this study, Mr. Eastman concluded that 
the land granted for railroad use was 
worth about 97 cents per acre at the 
time. At that figure, the total value of 
the 180,000,000 acres would approximate 
$125,000,000. ; 

Now let us bear in mind that only 
17,000 miles of a total of 240,000 miles of 
railroads in the United States were ac- 
tually constructed with aid from the 
Federal Government. Land-grant aid 
then was supplied in only 7.5 percent of 
the mileage of the railroads in the Na- 
tion. I hope you will keep that figure in 
mind because I wish to refer to it later 
in connection with the competitive dis- 
crimination against shippers. 

Let us review briefly how these land- 
grant considerations became in reality a 
major national economic problem. While 
it has been greatly magnified since we 
went to war, it had become an aggravated 
situation even before the war. 

When rate reductions were given to 
Government agencies for shipment over 
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land-grant roads alone those roads, of 
course, were given preference in the rout- 
ing of freight, mail, and Government per- 
sonnel, 

Not only was the business of other non- 
land-grant carriers reduced, but the bus- 
iness of nongovernmental shippers was 
considerably influenced because much of 
it tied in with Government activities, in 
developing regions west of the Mississippi 
River. 

In order to meet that competition, 
many other roads agreed to give the Gov- 
ernment the same rebates as required of 
land-grant roads. Thus it will be seen 
that long before the war and before the 
great bulk of ecualization agreements 
under section 22 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act the discrimination and the 
stabilization effect of unequal rates had 
gone far beyond the railroads originally 
benefited and even beyond all other rail- 
roads to the shipping public and to the 
people. 

But that was only the beginning, Mr. 
Chairman. When the Transportation 
Act of 1940 was enacted, Congress inves- 
tigated the land-grant problem to some 
extent and as a consequence, wrote into 
that bill a provision that the full com- 
mercial charge should be paid for Gov- 
ernment traffic with the exception of 
transportation of military or naval prop- 
erty that moved for military and naval 
use and not for civilian use and in addi- 
tion an exception was made for person- 
nel of the armed forces. 

It was not long after the passage of 
that act until we began an accelerated 
program for defense. Then within little 
more than a year, we were at war. 

What has happened since is that the 
volume of military transportation has 
become the chief business of all of the 
railroads in the country. It has reached 
such a proportion that the rebate by rail- 
roads to the Government amounts to 
around $20,000,000 per month and at that 
rate the original land granted for the aid 
of only 18,000 miles of road has been paid 
for several times since Pearl Harbor. 

Now, the question arises “Who paid 
for this land?” Of course, the railroads 
who benefited originally, or their suc- 
cessors paid for some of it. Many other 
roads that never received one foot of 
land, paid a far greater portion, and the 
shipping public also paid. 

The question, of course, arises as to 
whether the repeal of these land-grant 
rates would result in a windfall of around 
$240,000,000 a year to the railroads of the 
country. As to what percentage of that 
amount would be recaptured by the Gov- 
ernment through the payment by the 
railroads of excess-profits taxes, various 
estimates have been made. 

If you will turn to page 145 of the hear- 
ings, you will find a telegram addressed 
to me and sent in response to a question 
I asked Mr. Jeffers, president of the Un- 
ion Pacific, which shows that total tax 
accruals for that road in 1943 amounted 
to $126,063,145, of which amount $86,- 
194,894 constituted excess profits. I 
started out to give a few high lights show- 
ing how this has become a major eco- 
nomic problem, The I. C. C., a creature 
of Congress, set up as a regulatory agency, 
fixes rates, regarded as fair and reason- 
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able for citizens of the Nation to pay, and 
yet we find the Government, which after 
all, in this Nation is the citizens them- 
selves, shipping at a much lower rate. 
That to me seems an inequity particular- 
ly when the Government has been re- 
paid many times over for the original 
grants, and when the Nation as a whole 
received more than full consideration for 
the lands granted in the form of in- 
creased value of adjoining lands because 
of the construction of the roads and the 
concurrent developments which went 
along with this activity. j 

There are some other important effects 
of land-grant rates and equalization- 
agreement rates which have a very direct 
bearing on the general welfare. Net the 
least of these is the competitive discrim- 
ination as between shippers. We can 
see very readily that shippers served by 
non-land-grant routes are at a distinct 
disadvantage in bidding on Government 
business. 

Let us keep in mind that the land- 
grant deduction is about 50 percent of 
the published freight rate which trafic 
must pay on non-land-grant roads. It 
is obvious that if the shipper to whom 
that favored rate is not available is to 
receive any part of this Government 
business, he must absorb the difference 
between the land grant rate and the 
standard commercial rate which he is 
compelled to pay. Perhaps a word of 
explanation should be made here be- 
cause someone well might raise the ques- 
tion that if equalization agreements are 
in effect there would be no competi- 
tive discrimination. This equalization 
will apply, of course, only in those cases 
where the land-grant road and the non- 
land-grant road operate between the 
same points. 

Let us say for example, origin point A 
and destination point B. However, a 
shipper who may be located at origin C 
may be a competitor with a shipper 
whose product would be shipped from 
origin A, but if this shipper located at C, 
ships to the destination B he must pay 
the standard freight rate and he must 
absorb the freight differential or do 
without the business. I do not wish to 
tire the House with a great many specific 
examples, but I believe one or two typical 
illustrations might be of some benefit in 
the consideration of the pending bill. 
Many others will be found in the hear- 
ings if you care to study them. 

Let us take such a commodity as ce- 
ment. This product is shipped from 
Birmingham, Ala., and Clinchfield, Ga., 
to Jacksonville, Fla. The commercial 
rate for Birmingham is 22 cents to Jack- 
sonville on a movement of 682 miles. 
From Clinchfield to Jacksonville the 
rate is 16 cents and the distance is 271 
miles. Now, under ordinary circum- 
stances, if the commercial rates were 
paid, the shipper at Birmingham would 
be at a disadvantage of 6 cents on com- 
mercial shipments. This disadvantage 
would not ordinarily be complained of on 
a shipment to Jacksonville because of the 
much greater distance. But it so hap- 


` pens that the rate from Birmingham to 


Jacksonville paid on Government ship- 
ments is 11 cents by reason of the ap- 
plication of the lard-grant mileage, 
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while the rate from Clinchfield is 12.7 
cents. In this illustration, I think we 
can see very clearly the competitive dis- 
crimination involved in this whole prob- 
lem, The man who ships cement from 
Clinchfield ordinarily would have a rate 
of 6 cents better than the Birmingham 
man based entirely on the shorter. dis- 
tance, but because of the fact that the 
Birmingham shipper, purely by accident, 
has the advantage of greater land- 
grant mileage, his rate figures lower for 
a much greater distance than the Clinch- 
field shipper who, of course, would be 
entitled to the natural advantage of his 
nearer location to Jacksonville. This is 
only one of the thousands of illustra- 
tions that might be cited to show how 
the land-grant_ provisions operated ad- 
versely against many shippers and cre- 
ate competitive discriminations. 

I have intimated earlier in this discus- 
sion that land-grant deductions place 
& heavy burden on civilian traffic. These 
deductions amount to approximately 
$240,000,000 anually on the present rate 
of shipments. That high figure, of 
course, is due to the extremely heavy and 
continuous increase in Government traf- 
fic. You may recall that only in recent 
years the transcontinental rail lines 
found it necessary to propose increases in 
some of their rates on civilian traffic. 
One of the main reasons cited in that 
proposal before the I. C. C. was the loss 
in revenue from land-grant rates on 
Government traffic. While freight rev- 
enue figures for several months have held 
at a high level, it is a matter of record 
that net earnings for class I railroads 
have shown a decline for 8 consecutive 
months, 

It should be very plain that if this 
curve of net earnings drops continuously 
in time of extremely heavy traffic, it will 
plunge sharply downward when we re- 
turn to more normal conditions. Then 
we certainly will face the problem of 
passing on to the civilian traffic further 
increases in freight rates in order to make 
up the deficit on subsidized Government 
traffic moving over land-grant roads. 

I think we should keep in mind in all 
of this discussion the fact that the citi- 
zens of the country who pay charges for 
transportation are also in fact the Gov- 
ernment of the country. It is obvious 
that citizens of the country who pay 
transportation, and, of course, transpor- 
tation charges enter into practically 
everything a citizen buys or sells, to 
maintain the railroads in a sound and 
healthy condition, at the same time take 
much of the revenue away from the car- 
riers under land-grant rate operations. 
Let us look at one other aspect of this 
relationship between citizens, Govern- 
ment, and industries called upon to serve 
the Government. We pay the full cost 
with profit to all industries producing all 
of the materials needed for war. That 
is fair and nobody objects, but immedi- 
ately we call upon transportation agen- 
cies to transport these products, these 
materials of war, at a figure substantially 
less than cost. To me this seems ex- 
tremely illogical and inequitable and I 
believe it should be remedied by the 
passage of the legislation now before us. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, further pursuing 
the thought that this actually is a major 
economic problem, let us look for a mo- 
ment at the effect of land-grant rates on 
transportation by motor vehicles. 

While the original land-grant statutes 
pertain only to rail transportation be- 
cause of competitive influences and the 
observance of the rule of economy by 
those in charge of arranging for trans- 
portation service for the United States 
Government, the land-grant problem has 
been brought very definitely into the field 
of motor transportation. z 

According to the testimony of Mr. 
Roland Rice, general counsel for the 
American Trucking Association, motor 
carriers in considerable numbers through 
the use of equalization agreements are 
transporting Government freight at land- 
grant-rate levels. They are doing this 
for two reasons. In the first place, there 
is the desire to take part in activities 
directly related to the war program and 
the second is because being in the trans- 
portation business they wanted freight 
to haul and in order to get this freight or 
at least a great part of it, they had to 
enter into equalization agreements under 
section 22 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. Let me cite one illustration ‘to show 
just how these land-grant rates are af- 
fecting motor-carrier revenues, Let us 
take a shipment of war goods from a 
point on the east coast to the city of 
Chicago. It was found if this shipment 
was to be made by truck, it was essential 
that land-grant charges apply. A land- 
grant deduction for the entire mileage of 
approximately 13 percent is available if 
an all-rail route is used. However, by 
using water route to Savannah, Ga., and 
rail lines into Chicago, then by way of 
Birmingham, the motor carrier had to 
compete with a water rate from a middle 
Atlantic seaport to Savannah and from 
there with a land-grant rate. Now, of 
course, such a shipment did not move 
over this circuitous route, but it was 
theoretically possible in this case as it 
was in thousands of others, therefore the 
land-grant rate was the controlling fac- 
tor. 

In numerous cases, according to testi- 
mony before the committee, a deduction 
of at least 37.5 percent is applicable to 
the movement of traffic by motor trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Chairman, time will not permit 
me here to go into any full discussion of 
such an important question as the confu- 
sion and uncertainty now caused by the 
application of land-grant rates. I am 
sure that point will be discussed by 
other members of the committee as will 
such questions as the wearing out of 
equipment and transportation facilities 
and the large increase in manpower 
necessary because of these rates. 

To sum up, permit me to say that in 
disposing of this issue, we should do so 
on the basis of how they affect the public 
interest today rather than on the basis 
of what happened nearly a century ago 
when a mutual agreement was entered 
into. Let us remember also that rail- 
roads which did not receive any land 
grants have had to equalize with land- 
grant rates reductions and railroads 
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have made adequate compensation for 
the benefits they have received. No one 
can dispute the fact that total rate re- 
duction to this time far exceeded the 
net amount of capital realized from these 
grants, 

Moreover, the elimination of land- 
grant rates would place the Government 
on the same footing with all of its own 
citizens in bearing charges for the sup- 
port of the Naftion’s railroad system. 
Furthermore, it would remove the cause 
of unequal opportunities among shippers 
bidding for Government business. And, 
finally, the ends of justice would be met, 
for certainly the Government of the 
United States does not desire to be put in 
the position of demanding that it be paid 
over and over again for land which has 
been paid for many times since the orig- 
inal grants were made. I hope the bill 
will be passed. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio iMr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
in my little home town down in Ohio we 
have a chap by the name of Jim Mc- 
Guire who is one the most likable per- 
sons I have ever known. He loves to 
dress up and to march behind the vil- 
lage band every Memorial Day, but he 
just cannot keep step; and after the 
parade is over he argues vociferously 
and long, and loudly that he was the 
one man in the parade who was in step. 
The same situation seems to exist in 
connection with this bill. 

This legislation has been before the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee several times. It has been given 
exhaustive hearings, it has been reported 
favorably not once but three times with 
but only one vote against it. 

Many statements have been made con- 
cerning this legislation, probably because 
it is a little difficult to understand. Most 
of these statements are not correct and 
not based on fact. The simple facts are 
these, cnd I want to state them quickly: 
$126,000,000 worth of land was given to 
certain railroads in order to get them 
to build lines across the continent. In 
remuneration for such land grants the 
railroads first agreed to permit the 
United States Government to use their 
rights-of-way; to put the Government’s 
own cars and trains on the rails and do 
its own hauling. This proved impracti- 
cal. Then, as a result. of the impracti- 
cability of the first arangement, it was 
finally agreed, in 1877, that the railroads 
would actually do the transporting of 
Government property over these land- 
grant lines or sections of such railroads 
for 50 percent of the normal rates. That 
has been done ever since on these par- 
ticular lines. However, it developed that 
in order for any non-land-grant railroad 
to compete for traffic, or for any manu- 
facturer or farmer on a railroad not a 
land-grant line to compete, the same 
rates have to be given on non-land-grant 
railroads as given over the land-grant 
lines; otherwise the manufacturers along 
the non-land-grant lines could not obtain 
Government orders or business because 
of the prohibitive freight rates. 
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And the farmers along such non-land- 
grant lines could not'ship their products 
and sell them to the Government. So 
actually every railroad had been com- 
pelled to give special rates on Govern- 
ment traffic, regardless of whether any 
land was ever received by them or not. 
Simce $126,000,000 worth of land was 
given to these certain railroads they have 
paid back, to the Government, in rebates, 
lower fare, and through freight reduc- 
tions, something like $600,000,000 or 
$700,000,000. Most of the land so given 
has been sold. It is no longer owned by 
the railroads. Many of the same rail- 
roads which received the land are not now 
in existence. Many of them have been 
washed out, and new stockholders, new 
companies are operating them. They 
could not get the land back if they 
wanted to because they do not now own 
it. It is no longer theirs. Much of the 
land along these railroads was sold by 
the Government or by the railroads to 
private owners for $1, $1.50, and $2 an 
acre. Such sales fixed the value of the 
land. 

But the real question before us is 
whether or not we shall continue to sub- 
sidize the Government at the expense of 
the independent shipper, 

Someone spoke here a moment ago 
about his representing the general pub- 
lic. I, too, am interested in the welfare 
of the general public. I am interested 
in the poor man and the average citizen 
of my district. I do not want them to 
have to pay 25 or 30 cents more for each 
ton of coal they must buy to heat their 
homes each winter simply because of this 
subsidy now being given to the Govern- 
ment. For remember, the lower the 
freight rates on Government shipments, 
the higher they must be on the ordinary 
shipper. The laws of our Nation guar- 
antee the railroads will receive suffi- 
cient over-all income from all traffic, 
Government and private, to permit them 
to function and receive a fair return on 
their investment. 

I believe that, as taxpayers, you and I, 
all of us, ought to pay our fair share of 
direct taxes so as to permit the Gov- 
ernment to pay its proportionate and 
fair rate for the transportation it gets. 
If this is done then each person who has 
a ton of coal shipped to him, or each 
farmer who ships a ton of wheat to mar- 
Ket, will also get a fair rate. 

This law requires that any increase in 
the freight rates which the Government 
may pay must be reflected in a propor- 
tionate reduction of freight rates to pri- 
vate shippers. So the railroads do not 
get any financial benefit atall. Any sav- 
ing which will result is given over to the 
independent, private shipper—to the 
business, industry, and agriculture of this 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill should pass. 
It has been approved before by the 
House. I am confident it will be passed 
again this afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know that I can add very much to 
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what has already been said. Possibly I 
can restate some of the propositions in- 
volved for the benefit of those who may 
recently have come into the Chamber or 
for further clarification of the minds of 
some of the Members. 

As I listened to the debate so far on 
this measure I am again reminded of the 
fact that so often it seems I find myself 
in the position of being required to 
appeal for careful consideration and to 
think the matter clear through to its 
ultimate consequences. Sometimes that 
is a little more difficult than to present 
the arguments that seem at first blush to 
carry so much weight and to kind of dis- 
turb everybody who sits and listens and 
who may not be familiar with the real 
problem. In other words, it is easy to get 
up here and say, “Why, if you pass this 
bill you are going to take $240,000,000 out 
of the pockets of the hard-pressed tax- 
payers and give it to a few big corpora- 
tions.” But that is not the situation at 
all, and anyone who will take the time 
to think this through will appreciate that 
it is not the situation. 

Let us talk about the equities of the 
situation for a moment, This land was 
not granted to the railroads in the first 
instance in order to give excursion rates 
to the Government for its business. The 
land was granted to the railroads in or- 
der to bring about the construction of 
railroads and the creation of a great em- 
pire that followed the construction of 
those railroads. We were not empha- 
sizing the matter of reduced rates to the 
Government at that time. We knew 
that the roads had to be built. 

The gentleman from Texas who pre- 
ceded me a short while ago said that his 
time has been constantly getting shorter 
in the debates on this measure, The fact 
of the matter is, also, that as we have de- 
bated the matter more and as Members 
have begun to understand it in its proper 
light, the gentleman from Texas and 
those who stand with him have constant- 
ly found themselves with less votes in 
this body. Why, it got down to a point 
where a year ago after full and complete 
debate the vote for passage of the meas- 
ure on a division was 236 to 16. That is 
about the way it will be this time. I un- 
derstand that probably I will not change 
a vote, but I do want the record to show 
the situation as I see it. 

Reference has been made to the lands 
that were granted back in the fifties, 
sixties, and seventies of the past century, 
and subsequent court action to bring 
about a reduction of 50 percent in the 
rates paid by the Government. It has 
been pointed out that other roads than 
those given the land grants are affected 
by that because of the competitive situa- 
tion. For the lands granted, the Gov- 
ernment has not only obtained in re- 
turn the creation of this great empire 
but.has also received in reductions in 
rates more than the lands were worth 
when they were granted originally. 

In addition, the lands remaining in the 
hands of the Government were tremen- 
dously increased in value, so on that basis 
the Government has had more than a 
fair return for these lands. 

The opponents say that it is a rail- 
road bill. It is not anything of the sort. 
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I say it is a shipper’s bill. The gentle- 
man from California says that neither 
of those contentions are right. He says 
that in the final analysis it is a consum- 
er’s bill, and very likely that statement 
is correct. Yet, in the first instance, un- 
der the provisions of this bill, the bene- 
fits will not accrue to the railroads but 
to the private shippers, the private users 
of the railroads, and as those shippers 
are benefited, as rates are reduced on 
agricultural commodities from the very 
areas affected by these land-grant rates, 
then ultimately the consumer will be 
benefited. He will also be benefited in 
respect to manufactured goods. 

Now then, let us take a look at the sit- 
uation. If we are to have a railroad sys- 
tem in time of war or in time of peace, 
the railroads operating must get reve- 
nue necessary to pay their operating 
costs, to pay their interest, their fixed 
charges and to pay a fair return to the 
people who own the railroads, The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is 
charged with the responsibility of ad- 
justing the rates to meet those needs. It 
is the duty of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to reduce the rates, to re- 
vise the rates downward whenever possi- 
ble, and to keep revenues in line with 
what is needed to operate the roads. 

Now then, does it not stand to reason, 
having regard to the over-all sum of 
revenue that the roads must have, that 
if the Government gets what I call an 
“excursion rate,” a 50-percent reduction, 
then the difference between that revenue 
and the needed revenue of the particular 
railroad to operate must be made up by 
the private shippers? 

May I point out something else? Some 
of the people who I think mistakenly 
have opposed this bill are from areas in 
the country where they constantly com- 
plain of excessively high freight rates. 
The passage of this bill is one way to 
bring about a reduction in rates to the 
shippers in their areas, and if that is 
what they want they ought to be sup- 
porting this bill rather than opposing it. 

Sometimes complaint is made in cer- 
tain sections of the country about the 
lesser freight rate applicable in official 
territory; that is, up in the northern and 
northeastern sections of the country. 
There are no land-grant roads in official 
territory. When you load on the ship- 
pers in other sections of the country the 
responsibility or the necessity of making 
up the revenues as against the 50-percent 
rate for the Government, then you are 
excusing the taxpayers generally who 
pay into the Federal Treasury in official 
territory from meeting their fair share 
of the expenses of shipping goods of the 
Government in territories outside of offi- 
cial territory where land-grant rates 
apply. 

I say it is about time that we ought to 
get down to what this bill is really about. 
We cannot blow hot and cold. If we be- 
lieve in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and in the regulation of the utili- 
ties, in revising rates downward in the 
interest of the public, if we adopt that as 
a matter of governmental practice and 
policy—and we have adopted it; the 
I, C. C. has been operating for over 50 
years—then we should be willing to say 
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that if by the passage of this legislation 
revenues are increased to any railroads 
in any given territory we can depend 
upon the I. C. C. to see to it that that in- 
creased revenue is reflected in a general 
reduction of rates. 

A question was raised about that when 
the bill was here before, and an amend- 
ment was written in on the floor that 
has since been written into the bill. The 
gentleman from Minnesota, probably 
pressed for time, did not read the last 
two and one-half lines of that language, 
which were: 

So that such increased revenues will be 
refiected in appropriate readjustments in 
rates, fares, and charges to shippers. 


Who is it who will say that the I. C. C. 
will not do that? 

Mr. POAGE. Here is one that will 
say it. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Here is another. 

Mr. HALLECK. All right. We have 
a couple of men over here that venture 
that suggestion. That is quite an indict- 
ment of the I. C. C., to which I certainly 
would not want to subscribe, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that there has 
been quite a change in the make-up of 
the I. C. C. There are people in some 
sections of the country who have been 
a little disturbed about that. But if you 
are not willing to go along on that phi- 
losophy of government, ingrained as it 
is in our Government, then I am afraid 
I could not do much to convert you 
about this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
fentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes, the remain- 
der of my time, to the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the gentle- 
man from Texas would be interested to 
know that the land-grant reduction on 
freight rates between the junction point 
known as Junction City, Kans., and Gal- 
veston, Tex., is 6.96 percent; between 
there and Fort Worth, Tex., it is 11.921 
percent; and between there and Hous- 
ton, Tex. it is 7.363 percent. So Texas 
is likewise helping to pay tre Govern- 
ment freight bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, what the 
gentleman from California has pointed 
out is true. We have had a little too 
much heat and not quite enough light 
on this whole proposition. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a statement of the 
facts about Texas? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman from 
California clearly intimates that part of 
the land-grant rates are in Texas. Not 
1 mile of that land-grant rate is in 
Texas. 

a Mr. HINSHAW. No; but Texas pays 


Mr. POAGE. That reduction is in the 
State of Kansas, not Texas. - 
Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman from 
Texas is a very able, scholarly, and 
learned Member of this body. It pains me 
to find myself in disagreement with him, 
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but he must remember that when you 
start a shipment from Galveston, Tex., 
to somewhere up in Kansas or to Chicago 
or some other place—maybe you are 
sending some of those fine Texas cattle 
up there—you figure a through rate, and 
if the Government ships on land-grant 
rates it gets the benefit of them, what- 
ever they may be. So it does not make 
any difference, I may say to the gentle- 
man from Texas, whether there is a mile 
of land-grant road in Texas or not, the 
people of Texas are being penalized by 
the very position on which the gentle- 
man insists. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has again ex- 
pired. 3 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. May I also suggest to 
the Members, and although this has been 
touched on it is worth restating, that 
these land-grant rates have set up dis- 
criminations between communities, be- 
tween manufacturers in different com- 
munities, who under our system of rate 
making and under our theories of just- 
tice in respect to rates should have the 
same opportunities to get into the con- 
suming markets that are had by persons 
a other sections or in other communi- 
ties. 

Finally, reference has been made to 
certain of the lands still held by the rail- 
roads. Two things ought to be said 
about that. It is no argument against 
this bill. No. 1, as I pointed out, the Gov- 
ernment has had more than adequate re- 
turn for every acre of land which was 
granted to the roads. No. 2, it would 
be rank discrimination to say to one 
road which had sold all of the lands 
granted to it, “You shall not be re- 
quired to make any restitution of the 
money,” and then to say to another rail- 
road which had not solid its land and 
which still has its land, “We are going to 
take back from you. the land which we 
granted to you.” I say, that would be a 
type of discrimination which I cannot go 
along with and I do not believe the mem- 
bership will go along with it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (a) of 
section 321 of title III, part II, of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940, be, and the same is 
hereby, amended by striking out the follow- 
ing: “except that the foregoing provision 
shall not apply to the transportation of mili- 
tary or naval property of the United States 
moving for military or naval and not for civil 
use or to the transportation of members of 
the military or naval forces of the United 
States (or property of such members) when 
such members are traveling on official duty;”, 


so that said subsection, as so amended, shall 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 321. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, but subject to the provisions 
of sections 1 (7) and 22 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, the full appli- 
cable commercial rates, fares, or charges shall 
be paid for transportation by any common 
carrier subject to such-act of any persons or 
property for the United States, or on its 
behalf, and the rate determined by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission as reasonable 
therefor shall be paid for the transportation 
by railroad of the United States mail: Pro- 
vided, however. That any carrier by railroad 
and the United States may enter into con- 
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tracts for the transportation of the United 
States mail for less than such rate: Provided 
further, That section 3709, Revised Statutes 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 41, sec. 5), shall 
not hereafter be construed as requiring ad- 
vertising for bids in connection with the 
procurement of transportation services when 
the services required can be procured from 
any common carrier lawfully operating 
the territory where such services are to 
performed.” 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VoormIs of Cal- 
ifornia: On page 2, line 20, strike out the 
period and insert a colon and the following: 
“Provided, however, That this act shall not 
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become effective as to any common carrier 

which on May 4, 1945, held any lands origi- 

nally granted by the United States to such 

carrier until all such lands except those ac- 

tually in use for right-of-way and railroad 

pe shall have been reconveyed to the United 
tates,” 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment has been 
offered to these bills heretofore. I have 
always supported it. The gentleman 
from Indiana gave some of the arguments 
that might be advanced against the 
amendment only a moment ago. I think 
we are fairly familiar with those argu- 
ments. ` As a matter of plain fact, I 
doubt there is a single land-grant rail- 
road in the United States which does not 
still retain a very considerable amount of 
the land’ granted to them heretofore. 

What is proposed to be done by this 
legislation is to relieve the railroads of 
a portion of the contract which in effect 
they made with the Government at the 
time the land grants were made. It is 
proposed to say that the railroads shall 
no longer be required to carry Army and 
Navy shipments at less than the regular 
rates. It seems to me that if the rail- 
roads are to be relieved of that, then the 
Government should be relieved from the 
action on the part of the Government 
for which the land-grant rates were a 
quid pro quo. I can see no justification 
in simply abolishing one side of the con- 
tract and letting the other one stand. 
All my amendment proposes to do is to 
say in effect that the carriers shall have 
their choice between retaining the land- 
grant rates in effect or restoring to the 
Government such lands originally 
granted to them as they still hold in fee 
and of which they have the outright own- 
ership. Any land which they have sold 
or patented to anyone else is not affected, 
of course, and cannot very well be. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairmen, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the gentle- 
man state whether the railroads are now 
paying taxes on the land which they still 
hold? 

Mr. VOORGIS of California. I assume 
the railroads are. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Andif they were 
transferred back to the Government, 
then there would be no taxes paid? 

Mr. VCORHIS of California. That is 
correct. They would revert to the pub- 
lic domain. Iam sure, however, that in 
the case of most of that land it would not 
long remain public domain, 
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In the original acts whereby these 
grants were made, such provisions as the 
following were generally included: 

Provided, That all mineral land shall be ex- 
cepted from the operation of this act, 


That is included in different language 
in many other provisions. What ac- 
tually happened was that that land, on 
which nobody knew whether there were 
minerals or not, was rather speedily 
patented outright to the railroads. Sub- 
sequent to that time a great deal of min- 
eral wealth has been found in a great 
many of those lands. I am informed 
that under these circumstances there is 
not anything under that reservation of 
minerals that can be done, directly, 
about the matter; but certain it is that 
if one is to say that the Government has 
gotten a considerable benefit out of the 
granting of these lands, in view of the 
fact that the railroads have been built, 
it may certainly also be argued that the 
railroads have received a great deal of 
benefit on their part particularly from 
these mineral lands which had they been 
known to be mineral lands would never 
have been included in the grants at all. 
If it be contended that the purpose of the 
legislation is to equalize competitive con- 
ditions, then it would appear to me that 
if we want to equalize the competitive 
situation as between two roads, one of 
which is a land-grant road and the other 
of which is not, we ought to go to a com- 
plete and logical conclusion, and say that 
the lands in the hands of the land-grant 
roads which can be returned to the Gov- 
ernment, should be returned. 

It is clear to me that as a matter of 
simple justice and logic, if the land-grant 
rates are no longer to be enjoyed by the 
Government, then the lands should be 
given back to the Government. 

Some of the railroads received much 
larger amounts of land than others 
The Northern Pacific, I believe, received 
the greatest amount of all, sections 
stretching for 50 miles from either side of 
the road. Some of the roads received 
other amounts. In any event, at the 
moment, as has been pointed out by 
other speakers, we are in the middle of 
awar. We are at the beginning of the 
very period when the greatest amount of 
transcontinental shipments will be made 
due to the Japanese War. Icontend that 
this amendment would be a most logical 
addition to the bill, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California:is one 
that has been fully discussed before in 
this House, and has been much discussed 
in our committee. In the Senate they 
made a little different answer in their 
approach to this problem than we have 
made in section 3 of this bill. However, 
the proposal of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, if it were equitable, is simply im- 
practicable, and cannot work. 

In the first place, the people who had 
the land granted to them originally do 
not own the land today. Contrary to 
the supposition of the gentleman from 
California, only a few of the railroads 
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that were granted the land originally 
still have the land today. 

Let us remember another thing, that 
in the computation of the value of these 
lands today, not only has the Interstate 
Commerce Commission recommended 
this bill and gone into this particular 
phase of the bill, but the committee of 
the President, which recommended 
equalization of rates through the coun- 
try, the same committee that the gentle- 
man from Texas and myself and others 
have got up here and praised for their 
fine work, has recommended the passage 
of this. On this point they say that the 
total value of the lands still held by the 
railroads is $68,000,000. 

If that is the total value today let us 
look at the record and see what it has 
cost the railroads in taxes and so on for 
those lands. It reaches $167,000,000 
through the years. Here is the point 
about it: Bonds have been issued against 
these lands that have changed hands. 
Every railroad that ever had an acre of 
land-grant acreage has gone through 
bankruptcy, every last one of them, and 
the ownership has changed, and changed, 
and changed. Do you here today want 
automatically to abolish the value of the 
bonds that some widow or orphan or 
somebody else might have invested in? 
The bonds which have been issued 
against these railroads have as their 
security this very land as well as the other 
property of the railroads. Then there is 
preferred stock, too. It would either 
vitiate the value of all of the securities, 
or new stocks and bonds would have to 
be issued. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOREN. I yield. 

Mr, VOORHIS of California. Either 
the gentleman is correct that the value 
of this land is only $68,000,000, or he is 
not. Assuming that he is, and I pre- 
sume, of course, he must be or he would 
not have: made the statement, in that 
event the total value of the land is only 
one-quarter of the financial benefits that 
the railroads will get out of passage of 
this bill in t year and, therefore, could 
hardly have a detrimental effect upon 
their financial situation. 

Mr. BOREN. I am not talking about 
the detrimental effect on the situation- 
of the railroads. The proposal the gen- 
tleman makes would not amount to any- 
thing particularly material if it were 
levied against the railroads of the United 
States, but the gentleman proposes to 
bankrupt a particular little railroad that 
happens to have some of its land left. 

The gentleman referred a while ago 
to the fact that this was a contract, 
and I know the gentleman honestly be- 
lieved so, but if he will read those origi- 
nal contracts he will find that the con- 
tracts entered into, the requirement lev- 
ied by the Congress, was the right of 
the Government to run its trains, and 
so forth, toll-free over the roads, and 
all this other stuff has grown out of vari- 
ous proposals, court decisions, congres- 
sional legislation. It is our responsi- 
bility today; it is not a matter of price. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOREN. I yield. 
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Mr.LEA. There are two facts to which 
I wish to call the gentleman’s attention. 
The first is that the railroads which still 
retain the land are the unfortunate ones. 
The land is not worth as much as the 
money received by those who have sold. 
The railroads who have sold are the ones 
who profit. It would be a great injustice 
to take the lands from those who re- 
tained them, who have made nothing out 
of them but who have paid taxes for 70 
years. The railroads estimate they have 
spent $167,000,000 in taxes and carrying 
charges on these lands. The other point 
is about the taxes they have paid all 
through the years. 

` Mr. BOREN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOREN. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. It seems to me an un- 
answerable argument that if we were to 
adopt this amendment and thereby re- 
quire a restitution of the lands, then in 
equity and good conscience we cannot 
do otherwise than to require of the rail- 
roads who have disposed of their lands 
a restitution in money for the value of 
the lands granted to them. 

Mr. BOREN. Not only the value of 
the original land, but the value they 
might happen to have today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in repealing land-grant 
rates and thus imposing an additional 
burden of perhaps three or four hundred 
million dollars a year on the Treasury, 
we seem to adopt the principle that if 
the United States Government ever 
enters a contract that turns out profit- 
able, we should forthwith surrender our 
benefits. This apparently is what we are 
going to do today with the acclaim of 
business organizations that have always 
said your Uncle Sam was a poor business- 
man and did not have enough sense to 
make a profit out of anything he under- 
took. When, however, he does have a 
profit, these same critics advise him to 
give it up. The next day after we do 
this they will deluge us with statements 
about balancing the Budget. 

Suppose we had given the railroads, as 
an incentive to build their transportation. 
system, a perpetual lease on building sites 
at $1 a year in the main cities of the 
West, and the rental on these sites 
brought immense profits to the railroads, 
What would the railroad lawyers say if 
you approached them voluntarily to re- 
scind these leases and let Uncle Sam have 
new leases in which he could fix rental 
charges comparable to the income? Do 
you think the railroads would agree? 

Ordinarily, if a person wanted to get 
from under a contract that was oppress- 
ing him, he would offer a consideration 
for this benefit. In this case the rail- 
roads might definitely agree to cut rail- 
road rates, or they might return the free 
lands which they still hold as a gift from 
the Government, and upon which they 
realize an income, but there are no such 
offers of compromise. We are just throw- 
ing away the benefits that the early 
Officials of the Government wanted to 
preserve for us. Maybe Russia ought to 
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come in and ask us to return Alaska be- 
cause everybody agrees that we paid too 
little for it. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment close in 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is identical with an amend- 
ment I offered last year and identical 
with one I have on the desk now but 
which I will not urge after the pending 
one is passed upon. 

This amendment brings into sharp re- 
lief what we desire to do. We all recog- 
nize that the amendment does not work 
exact equity as written. It does, how- 
ever, lay the problem squarely before 
those who propose to give away the con- 
tractual rights of the United States Gov- 
ernment. It puts the question squarely 
up to those who would abrogate this con- 
tract as to whether they want to make 
any effort to deal fairly with the Gov- 
ernment or whether their sole interest 
is to represent the needs ard desires of 
the railroad stockholders. If it is their 
desire to see that the Government is 
given some consideration in this matter, 
surely they will at least agree that if 
we find that the contract is inequitable 
that we should try to restore the parties 
as near as may be to the condition in 
which they were when the contract was 
made. There is not a court in the land 
in which you could go and ask for the 
rescision of a contract that would not 
as a requirement for the rescision at- 
tempt to put the parties back in as near 
as possible the position they were when 
the contract began. 

If I were to go to a second-hand cloth- 
ing dealer and buy a coat on credit and 
then went down to him and asked him to 
be relieved of my note, and told him, “I 
think you swindled me on the coat, I 
think you charged me too much,” he 
would at least say, and very properly 
so, “Give me back the coat before I will 
relieve you of your debt.” 

Now, the railroads have the coat. 
They do not have itall. They have worn 
. it. It has holes in it. There are pieces 
torn out. But why should the United 
States Government be denied the oppor- 
tunity to take the buttons if they are 
left on the coat? 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Co. 
owns 8,000,000 acres of this land today. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad owns 
nearly 5,000,000 acres of this land to- 
day on which is found some of the finest 
timber in all America. The Santa Fe 
Railroad owns nearly 2,000,000 acres 
of this land today. You say they can- 
not return it? You say that it cannot 
be restored? Out of those railroad tracts 
alone you can restore a sizable empire 
to the public domain of the United 
States. Oh, but you say it would be 
unfair; that certain other railroads have 
already squandered their portion and we 
cannot get anything back from them. 
That is true. But if we have the power 
that I still do not believe we have, but 
which members of the committee think 
we have, to prescribe the same rates 
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without regard to this law for hauling 
Government property, then if you can 
prescribe by law or by order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and 
without resorting to the contracts the 
railroads have entered into that all rail- 
roads shall haul Government freight at 
any certain fixed percentage of the com- 
mercial rate that you want them to. 
If you really want to be fair with all 
the railroads—and we have had lots of 
contention here that those who did not 
get the land were suffering more than 
those who did—if you want to be fair 
with them, why not prescribe a general 
rate all over the United States? I be- 
lieve someone said that this was 28 per- 
cent on the average to all railroads. 
Why not simply say that all Government 
freight should be hauled by all railroads 
for 28 percent less than the commercial 
rate, and then you will have no inequi- 
ties between railroads, you will have no 
inequities between communities. You 
will have none of those inequities and 
there would be no injustice in requiring 
the roads to return the land they now 
hold. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BOREN. Why should the Gov- 
ernment pay any less rate than you or I? 

Mr. POAGE. Because the United 
States Government has already paid one- 
tenth of the area of the United States 
for that reduced rate. We have already 
paid handsomely for that reduced rate. 
It is not a matter of what we are going 
to pay. We have already paid it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
KIRWAN]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. May ‘Isay to the gen- 
tleman from Texas that the over-all re- 
duction instead of being 28 percent is 
7.1 percent. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, Iam in 
favor of the Voorhis amendment. Iam 
against H. R, 694. Every newspaper in 
the United States, whether it be a small 
town or a large city, and every magazine 
in this Nation since the war started, has 
printed full-page ads, half pages, and 
quarter pages showing pictures of a loco- 
motive and three or four cars, telling the 
people what a great job the railroads 
have done during the war. After this 
war is over, and if they are conferring 
the iron cross on anybody in this country, 
I am in favor of conferring it on the 
American Association of Railroads. I 
make that statement because I worked 
on a railroad for 20 years. 

Sitting in a yardmaster’s office since 
this war started, when a car of muni- 
tions came out of the Ravenna Arsenal, 
the yardmaster gave the way bill to me 
and said, “Take a look at the price. We 
ship that car from Ravenna Arsenal, 
Ohio, to Camp Stanley, Tex.” The price 
on that car was $4,000, or pretty nearly 
half a million dollars for a trainload. 
Suppose that the boys on Guadalcanal, 
Saipan, or any of those islands knew that 
they charged half a million dollars to 
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ship a trainload of munitions from the 
Ravenna Arsenal to Camp Stanley, Tex. 
If you think that those figures are wrong 
call up the colonel in charge of transpor- 
tation at the War Department and ask 
him what it costs to ship a carload from 
the Ravenna Arsenal to Camp Stanley. 
It will run from $1,200 to $4,000 a car. 

So that is the group that is paying for 
the ads instead of that money going back 
to the Government in taxes. In news- 
papers in towns that do not have a rail- 
road pass through it you will see full page 
ads telling what a great job they are 
doing; that they are patriotic people. 
I live in a large town in Ohio. The 
legislature of my State passed a law giv- 
ing a railroad the right to lease 8 miles 
of track for 99 years. 

Instead of the New York Central buy- 
ing 8 miles of track they leased it from 
the Mahoning Coal & Railway in 1864. 
For 75 years every passenger and every 
ton of freight that has gone over that 8 
miles of track has paid tribute to a few 
people. 

You look at the stock exchange to- 
day and you will find on the big board 
the New York Central listed at $25 a 
share, but ask them what the Mahoning 
Valley, a coal railroad, sells for, and they 
will tell you $700 a share. On top of 
that, the dividend that was paid to the 
Mahoning Valley Railway last year 
amounted to $27 a share on @ $50 par 
value of stock—and no dividends by the 
New York Central. 

You get on a-train today and ride over 
the bridge in North Philadelphia to the 
Jersey side, and you will pay 25 cents 
bridge fare for sitting in the seat on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, or you did when 
I worked on it and collected tickets on 
it. Every ton of freight and every pas- 
senger that went over that vast system 
for years and years since they built that 
bridge has paid a tribute to whom? To 
the Delaware River Bridge Co. In tke 
years that have passed, they have robbed 
and looted their own railroad of probably 
$200,000,000 or $300,000,000. Then we 
come in here today and say, “The poor 
shipper, the poor farmer.” Oh, what a 
job we are doing on both of them, and 
we are doing that because this Congress 
and all the State legislatures never had 
the courage to stop the robbing and 
looting. That is what they meant by the 
Holding Company Act of 1935. If they 
had only repealed those things by that 
death penalty clause that was in there, 
America would have gone forward as she 
should have. But as long as we stand 
for those leeches bleeding their own 
railroads—go into St. Louis, and whether 
you go in through the tunnel or the ele- 
vated, you pay tribute to a few people by 
30-some railroads who goin there. That 
is why your rates are high. Then they 
are in here today, that same great group 
that is advertising what a great patriotic 
job they are doing. Supposing a kid in 
those islands were allowed-to advertise 
and tell what a great job he is doing car- 
rying a gun there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. All 
time. has expired. 

The -question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Vooruis], 
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The question was taken; and the Chair- 
man announced that the “noes” appeared 
to have it. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. 
Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Boren and 
Mr. Voornts of California. 

The Committee divided; and the tellers 
reported there were—ayes 46, noes 121. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read af follows: 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall take effect 90 days after the date of 
enactment of this act. 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I am one of those who 
feel that under normal circumstances, in 
times of peace, a very convincing argu- 
ment could be made in favor of repealing 
the land-grant railroad rates, and under 
such circumstances I might be inclined to 
vote for repeal. 

But these are not normal times, Mr. 
Chairman. These are the most ab- 
normal times in the history of our Na- 
tion, and the people of America are 
laboring under the most staggering 
burden of taxation ever imposed upon 
any free people. 

The immediate automatic effect of the 
passage of this bill at this time will be to 
increase the transportation bill of the 
Government of the United States by hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually so 
long as the war shall last. There is only 
one way whereby the Government can 
pay this increased bill, and that is by col- 
lecting additional taxes from the people. 
So it is an accurate statement to say that 
the effect of this bill, if it is passed now, 
will be an automatic increase in the war 
taxes of the American people, and this 
increased tax revenue collected from a 
war-burdened people will automatically 
flow into the coffers of the railroads. 

If the repeal of the land-grant rates is 
brought up again, after the war is over, 
I may vote for it. But I will not vote to 
raise the war taxes of the American peo- 
ple in order to increase the revenues of 
railroads which are already earning, as a 
result of the war, far more money than 
they ever earned before. 

Mr. Chairman, the suggestion made by 
the proponents of this bill that if it is 
passed the railroads will voluntarily 
agree to a reduction in rates is a very 
illusory idea. I have served for years 
on a State regulatory body, and I can 
assure you that philanthropic offers by 
public utilities in the interest of rate 
payers are so rare as to be practically 
nonexistent. And even if the railroads 
did reduce their rates during the war, 
the effect of this bill would still be an 
increase of war taxes on all the people 
for the benefit of a limited number of 
private shippers who operate during war- 
time as well as for the benefit of the 
railroads. 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress has re- 
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frained from repealing the land-grant - 


rates for the greater part of a century. 
Certainly there is‘no good reason, ex- 
cept the interest of the railroads, why 
the repeal should not be further delayed 
until the war is over, if by so doing we 
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can save the taxpayers of our Nation 
many hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which I have sent to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. De Lacy: On 
page 2, line 22, after the phrase “after the 
date,” strike out all of the following language 
and insert “on which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, having considered the 
effect of the increased revenues, has ordered a 
just and commensurate reduction in rates, 
fares, and charges to shippers.” 


Mr.DELACY. Mr. Chairman, we need 
not take a position of unalterable opposi- 
tion to the objective sought by this bill. 
We should make sure that handing over 
to the railroads several hundred million 
dollars in increased rates on Govern- 
ment freight, is not just a raid on the 
Public Treasury. We should make sure 
that that gift is reflected in lowered rates 
which the shippers generally, the people, 
and the Government itself can have the 
benefit of. 

There is nothing unjust or unreason- 
able about my amendment. We propose 
today actually to increase the revenues 
of the railroads by something like a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars without having 
expert knowledge ourselves of whether 
that action is necessary. My amendment 
would shift to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which is the legal rate- 
making body, determination of how much 
more this would mean to the roads in 
terms of profits, and would make cer- 
tain—not just possible—would make cer- 
tain a reduction in rates that would be 
just to the railroads, just to the Govern- 
ment, just to the people, and commen- 
surate with the amount of the gift 
involved. 

I hope the House will adopt my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

I do not care to discuss it at length 
except to say that the gentleman’s 
amendment would call on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to fix rates with- 
out even considering the factors involved 
in them. It is an automatic order to fix 
rates without predetermination and ex- 
perience behind that fixing of the rates. 

As far as I am concerned, I would like 
to see the matter go to a vote. 

Mr. DE LACY. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr, BOREN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. DE LACY. The amendment spe- 
cifically includes a provision that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, hay- 
ing considered the effect of the increased 
revenue, would determine a just and 
proper rate. So I think the gentleman’s 
point is not well taken. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, I find myself support- 
ing a series of amendments which I have 
offered in past years. I have an amend- 
ment on the Speaker’s desk at this time 
to the last section, which is very similar 
to this, because after all this amend- 
ment will affect both sections. The last 
section is the one which the proponents 
of this bill have held out to you as a 
cure-all. That is the thing that you are 
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to take back to your farmers. Here is 
what they say you are to take your farm- 
ers and show them as evidence of what 
you have done for them. You are to say 
to him: “Mr. Jones, just look what we 
did for you. We saddled off something 
like a $250,000,000 or $350,000,000 tax 
burden onto you, but here is what we 
did for you: We wrote into that bill in 
terms that you can understand, or if you 
cannot understand maybe that your 
mule can understand them—anyway it 
says that “the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in the exercise of its power 
to prescribe just and reasonable rates, 
fares, and charges, shall give due con- 
Sideration to the increased revenues 
which carriers will receive as a result of 
the enactment of this act, so that such 
increased revenues will be reflected in 
appropriate readjustments of rates, 
fares, and charges to shippers.” 

Now, you are supposed to say: “Mr, 
Farmer, we hope something good is go- 
ing to happen to you, for we had a dream 
that you are going to have some good 
luck, and you know that if you don’t have 
that good luck, we have taken good care 
of the railroads, anyway, so why should 
you be bothered with this little matter of 
a quarter of a billion dollars the Govern- 
ment is going to have to pay? Why, what 
is that to you?” 

And we have been told, too, by the 
gentleman from Indiana that this sec- 
tion makes it absolutely certain that the 
farmer is going to get the benefit of this 
bill, but there is not one word in that 
paragraph that says the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall do anything, 
only a pious hope that they shall give 
consideration to these things, Do you 
know that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission held long ago that it could 
not even consider a rate except when 
somebody came up and complained about 
it? The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has been fooling around for 55 years 
talking about doing something about dis- 
criminatory freight rates in the territory 
of the chairman of the subcommittee, 
and they have not done a thing in the 
world. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has not done one thing toward 
readjusting the inequitable rates that 
are imposed upon those sections of the 
Nation that have to pay 175 percent of 
what those of you who live in the official 
territory have to pay. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. No; I have but 5 minutes. 

This committee comes along now and 
gives us this eyewash and tells us, “Oh, 
why, we have made it sure that there 
will be a great saving; we are going to 
make a lot of saving; we are going to 
cost the Government a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars, but somehow or other in 
some way we do not quite understand, it 
is going to amount to a great saving.” I 
do not understand this great saving, and 
I do not believe this committee itself 
does. I want to hear this committee in- 
stead of saving so much time explain 
how they are going to save money for 
the people of the United States. I want 
to hear this committee instead of cut- 
ting down on time allowed for discussion 
of this bill to show us how the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission is going to be 
forced to give some considerable reduc- 
tion. This. committee never has forced 
the Commission to do anything yet. 

Here comes an amendment that simply” 
says that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall do what the committee said 
itis going todo. Why should this House 
object to telling the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to do what the committee 
tells us they are going to do anyhow? 
The committee says: “Oh, yes; the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is going 
to save a quarter of a billion dollars.” 
Well, let us see that they do it before we 
-give the other fellow the reduction. All 
in the world this says is: “Put the cash 
on the barrel head before you walk out 
with the goods,” I am not going to let 
you drive my cattle off my range until 
you have paid me in cash. That is all 
this says. It says that before the rail- 
roads get by with this tremendous in- 
crease in the Government’s transporta- 
tion bill we want some order, requirement, 
some understanding; we want something 
in the law that says that the people will 
get some of this money passed back to 
them. The gentlemen tell us we should 
pass this bill so our people will get these 
savings. Why do they fear to put in 
writing what they so freely promise us? 

Oh, I have heard the members of this 
committee plead their anxiety about the 
people. Now let us see how far it will 
go for the people, how far they will write 
into written law what they are going to 
do forthe people. It is just a question of 
whether you want idle spoken words or 
whether you want it written down where 
all can read and understand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take the 5 
minutes, but I shall just point out the 
fact that we believe in the integrity of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This amendment merely asks the House 
to tell the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that it shall do its duty. I think 
there is no one here who will question 
the honesty and integrity of the indi- 
vidual members of that Commission. 
We know that they will carry on their 
duties and as soon as practicable when 
they know the rate they can fix they 
will pass on the savings in the rate to 
the shippers. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, all I 
want to say is that if the gentleman who 
spoke previous to me has so much faith 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as he says he has then I do not see why 
he-is opposed to this amendment. We 
all know that the rates set by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have not 
been fair. You all know about the dif- 
ferential in rates between the South and 
the North, Why has not the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission taken care of 
that situation? They have not because 
we have not written it into the law. 
That is why they have not taken care 
of it. 

I cannot see why the committee or this 
House should be fearful of writing that 
thing into the law which I think is right. 
Why can we not say this in writing and 
by statute in direction to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, then we will be 
sure it will be done; otherwise we are 
only going on conjecture as to whether 
or not it will be dene. 

The whole truth is that when you get 
the railroad organizations and the pow- 
erful labor unions of the railroads lobby- 
ing for a piece of legislation, you have 
powerful groups. You want to remem- 
ber, as some of the previous speakers 
have said, that there is a powerful group 
coming from across the seas that will be 
doing some lobbying a little later on. 

Let us write into the law the thing 
which this committee says is right, the 
thing that we say the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is going to do and 
should do, then we will be sure that jus- 
tice is done. If we do not write it into 
the law how in the world are we going 
to be sure it will be done? They say this 
is going to be Gone as a matter of justice. 
Let us see that justice is done. That is 
all we are asking by this amendment. 
It is to place upon the statute books the 
thing that your committee says should 
be done, the thing that all of us agree 
should be done and the thing that we 
hope the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Dr Lacy]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Hook) there 
were—ayes 33, noes 110. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in the exercise of its power to prescribe 
just and reasonable rates, fares, and charges, 
shall give due consideration to the increased 
revenues which carriers will receive as a re- 
sult of the enactment of this act, so that such 
increased revenues will be reflected in ap- 


propriate readjustments in rates, fares, and 
charges to shippers. 


Mr.GCSSETT. Myr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gossett: Page 
3, line 4, after the period insert the following 
sentence: “Insofar as economically practi- 
cable and justifiable the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall remove all rate discrimi- 
nations and inequalities.” 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the gentle- 
man’s amendment that it is not germane 
to the bill. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Will the gentieman 
withhold his point of order for a mo- 
ment? f 

Mr. BOREN. Yes, Mr. Chairman; if 
the gentleman will yield. I wonder if we 
could reach an agreement to close debate 
on this section. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section close in 6 minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Gossett]. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, when 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was created by an act of Congress in 
1887, it was clearly the intent and pur- 
pose of Congress, I think, that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission represent 
the public and initiate rate adjustments 
and reforms where the same were needed 
and justified. However, soon after its 
creation the I. C. C. wrapped itself in 
judicial robes and beoame, in effect, a 
court. They now hold that they have 
no authority to make rate adjustments 
and to remove rate discriminations and - 
inequalities; that they can act only after 
judicial proceedings on petitions filed, 
and so forth. 

I am one of those who voted for the 
Transportation Act of 1940 which was 
long debated in this Congress. I so 
voted thinking such act in the public 
interest. In that act, among other 
things, we put water carriers under the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. At 
that time we were assured that such ac- 
tion would not result in the elimination 
of competition between water carriers 
and rail carriers. Yet on June 14, 1943, 
in the case of B. & O. Ry. Co. and I. C. C., 
appellants, v. Inland Waterways et al., 
appellees (319 U. S. 67), the Supreme 
Court held that under the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940, and other acts of Con- 
gress, the railroads had the power to dis- 
criminate against water traffic, which 
they were doing under the admitted facts 
in the case, imposing a higher rate on 
grain moving into Chicago by water than 
grain moving in by rail. The obvious 
purpose and intent of this was eliminat- 
ing water competition. 

Just so long as we make pious appeals 
to the I. C. C. as we are doing today in 
the matter of rate discrimination, they 
will do in the future as they have done 
in the past—exactly nothing. So why in 
some of these pieces of legislation, in- 
stead of just going along and handing 
the railroads whatever they want, should 
we not pin the railroads and the I. C. C. 
down in the matter of doing economic 
justice to the various sections of this 
country? It is high time that we dealt 
with this economic cancer in American 
transportation. We know as a matter of 
fact that we have five rate zones in 
America, and that the so-called official 
zone, being the States north of the Ohio 
and east of the Mississippi, has a.vast 
favorable rate differential as opposed to 
all other sections of America. Yet we 
try to do it this way, that way, or the 
other way, and we ignore the one simple 
and only method by which we are going 
to get results, and that is for this Con« 
gress to say to the I. C. C., not “We hops 
you will do something,” but “You shall, 
insofar as economically practicable, re- 
move this discrimination.” That is what 
this amendment proposes todo. It pro« 
poses to make emphatic what is expressed 
as a pious hope in section 3. 
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Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I insist 

on my point of order that the amendment 
is not germane to the bill. 
— The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Gorse). The 
bill under consideration amends section 
321, title IIT, part II, of ihe Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940. Section 3 of the bill 
under consideration directs the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to make certain 
readjustments in rates as a consequence 
of the act, if passed. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
undertakes to direct the removal of all 
discriminations and inequities irrespec- 
tive of the scope of the bill under con- 
sideration. The Chair, therefore, sus- 
tains the point of order. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to section 2 of the bill so that I 
may offer an amendment with regard to 
the effective date of the act. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
have to object to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Comunittee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Gore, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 694) to amend section 321, title 
III, part II, Transportation Act of 1940, 
with respect to the movement of Gov- 
ernment traffic, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 231, he reported the bill back to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Pace) there 
were—ayes 176, noes 40. 

Mr. CHARA. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair ‘is pres- 
ent. Two hundred and seventeen Mem- 
bers are present, a quorum. The bill is 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made in the Committee 
of the Whole today and to include cer- 
tain tables furnished by the Library Ref- 
erence Service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include therein a certain 
newspaper article. The Public Printer 
estimates that the cost is $130. 
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The SPEAKER, Notwithstanding and 

La objection, the extension may be 
e. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a resolution from the 
Legislature of the State of Florida and 
also to extend my remarks in another 
instance and include an editorial from 
the Deland Sun-News. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
me request of the gentleman from Flor- 

? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks and include therein a statement 
I made before the Smali Business Com- 
mittee of the Senate, and secondly that 
I be permitted to extends the remarks 
of my colleague the gentleman from 
Washington {Mr. Savace] and include 
therein an editorial on the death of our 


late President. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1946 


Mr, SABATH, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, submitted the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 244, Rept. 
No. 521) on the bill (H. R. 3109) making 
appropriations for the legislative branch 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered printed: 

Resolved, That during the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3109) making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, and for other purposes, 
all points of order against the bill or any 
ea contained therein are hereby 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, JUDICIARY, 
AND FEDERAL LOAN AGENCY APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1946 


Mr. RABAUT, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
2603) making appropriations for the 
Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, the Judiciary, and the Federal 
Loan Agency, for printing in the RECORD. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to ask the majority 
leader to tell us the program for next 
week, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very glad to do so. On Monday, the 
Consent Calendar will be called and also 
the Private Calendar. 

House Concurrent Resolution No. 39, 
setting forth the governmental policy on 
the apprehension and punishment of war 
criminals will come up under suspension 
of the rules. 
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The bill (H. R. 388) to amend tha 
Nationality Act will come up next, 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman explain what that bill 
does? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is the bill 
pertaining to persons born outside of the 
United States and its outlying posses- 
sions of parents, one of whom is a citizen 
of the United States, who prior to the 
birth of such person has resided in the 
United States or one of its outlying pos- 
sessions for a period totaling 5 years 
subsequent to his twelfth birthday, and 
so forth. Does that give the gentleman 
the information he desires? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The act provides 
that such person by acting within a cer- 
tain period can assert his citizenship as 
an American. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On Tuesday, 1 
hour and 15 minutes has been set aside 
by special order for the Committee on 
Food and Meat Investigation. 

On Tuesday there will be further con- 
sideration of the resolution to amend the 
Constitution on treaty approval. On 
Wednesday the legislative appropriation 
bill will be taken up. 

On Thursday and Friday the first or- 
der of business will be the conference 
report on the State, Commerce, and 
Justice Departments appropriation bill, 
just reported by the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Rapaut]. Then the re- 
conversion statistics, which is really a 
census of manufacturing and business 
population, and so forth. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. TABER. How much time is to 
be allotted on that last bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, that is 
a matter of which I have no knowledge, 
because I leave that matter to the com- 
mittee. 3 

Mr. TABER. Ido not see how it could 
take less than 2 days. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam glad to have 
that information, but the gentleman 
knows my policy is to leave that matter 
to be adjusted between the chairman of 
the committee and the ranking minority 
member, or within the committee itself. 
That is a policy which I have always 
followed and which common sense and 
good judgment dictate should be fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CLASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude some figures from the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record in connection with the 
Polish Constitution. 

Mr. REES of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include a resolution 
adopted by the Kansas Farm Bureau. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the other special orders today, I 
may proceed for 1 minute and extend 
my remarks to include an article appear- 
ing in the New York Herald Tribune 
entitled “Don’t Ever Forget Her,” in ap- 
preciation of two nurses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next, after the legislative 
business and any other special orders, I 
may address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PoaceE] is recognized for 30 minutes. 


POSTWAR AIR, NAVAL, AND MILITARY 
BASES 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, the winds 
of war are fast blowing themselves out. 
We realize that we will yet suffer many 
bitter losses in the Far East before peace 
is restored to the world, but today even 
the most ignorant Japanese must realize 
that the Allied Nations are riding the 
high road to victory. 

America has made an unparalleled 
contribution to that victory. It does not 
detract from thé glory of the British who 
fought alone during these terrible 
months after the collapse of France to 
point out that it was American destroy- 
ers that held the German submarines 
and that General Montgomery used 
American tanks to turn the tide at El 
Alemain. It implies no lack of appre- 
ciation for the personal heroism of the 
Russians who fought back 2,000 miles 
from the banks of the bloody Volga at 
Stalingrad on through Vienna and Ber- 
lin to remember that a large part of that 
remarkeble advance wes made on Ameri- 
can trucks and that much of the scanty 
rations of the men who rode those trucks 
came from American lend-lease. Our 
allies have fought a brave fight. With- 
out their sacrifice we could not hope to be 
sighting the banners of victory today. 
We gladly pay tribute to their contribu- 
tion to the success of the Allied armies. 
There is glory enough for all, but we 
would be unworthy of those American 
boys who so gloriously acquitted them- 
selves all over the world were we to allow 
anyone to ignore the great fact that 
American blood, American tears, Ameri- 
can sweat, and American goods have 
played in, every theater of this war. 
After all, American boys have fought and 
are still fighting in every battlefield. 
Americans have made up the great bulk 
of the armies that have overrun Ger- 
many. Americans certainly did our 
share in the liberation of France. 
American troops have fought side by 
side with the British in the reconquest of 
British Burma, and the American Air 
Force has been the only substantial 
group that has come to the relief of the 
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Chinese. America threw her ill-pre- 
pared troops and ships between Australia 
and the Yellow Peril in 1942. American 
ships have carried food and supplies 
from the United States of America to the 
defenders of freedom all over the world. 
The American Navy joined with the Brit- 
ish to clear the Atlantic. American 
troops led the way in north Africa and in 
Italy. At the same time American boys 
have alone and unaided driven the Japs 
back for 5,000 miles across the Pacific. 
No other nation has fought the forces of 
evil on so many fronts and in such force. 

And while our boys were actually fight- 
ing and dying all over the world, we have 
been, in truth and in fact, both the ar- 
senal and the granary of the world. We 
have armed the French. We have re- 
built their naval vessels. We have given 
them the tools with which to fight their 
way back as a nation. We have fur- 


nished the vital sinews of war to all our’ 


allies. We have even supplied dozens of 
smaller nations with the munitions they 
needed to make it safe for them to join 
the Allies. 

We have done these things freely. We 
have neither asked nor received any re- 
ward, and in many instances we have 
received very little thanks. We have seen 
nations all over the world demand ter- 
ritorial concessions for themselves. We 
have recognized the special concern of 
the Russians in regard to the affairs of 
eastern Europe. We have understood the 
insistence of the British on the mainte- 
nance of their strong position in Africa, 
the Mediterranean, and the Indian 
Ocean. We understood the natural de- 
sire of France to readjust her eastern 
boundaries so that the threat of German 
invasion may be lessened, and I, for one, 
am ready to allow France, Belgium, and 
Holland not only to annex every foot of 
land west of the Rhine, but to go further 
and move the present German population 
back across that natural barrier. In 
spite of the uncooperative attitude which 
the French have shown by simply sitting 
down in Strasbourg and thereby making 
the Americans advance more difficult, I 
would still assign as much of the Ameri- 
can occupation zone to France as she 
cares to police. In short, let it not be said 
that the United States has tried to inter- 
fere with the domestic affairs cf any 
European country except, of course, those 
of our enemies—where I pray we will con- 
tinue to interfere for a hundred years 
to see that Germany is never again al- 
lowed to possess the means of making 
war. Nor can it be said that any other 
American power has tried or now tries to 
interfere with the local affairs of the 
nations or the people of Europe. 

In the face of what we have done for 
the European nations and in view of our 
forbearance to ask for influence on that 
continent, is it unfair or unreasonable 
when the people of the Western Hemi- 
sphere ask to be allowed to live their lives 
without European interference? 

In 1823 President Monroe proclaimed 
the doctrine that bears his name—to the 
effect that the United States would not 
permit further conquest or occupation 
of American territory by the European 
powers. This put an end to the expan- 
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sion of the colonial system in this hemi- 
sphere. It also gave a much-needed de- 
gree of support to a number of newly or- 
ganized American republics. It did not, 
however, bring an end to European colo- 
nialism already existing in this hemi- 
sphere. Spain, France, Great Britain, 
Holland, Denmark, and Russia still re- 
tained American colonies, and Brazil 
then occupied a rather unique position 
with the royal family of Portugal living 
in and heading the Government of that 
great nation. 

Since that date Brazil has become a 
free and independent republic. Russia 
has transferred her American posses- 
sions to the United States, and Alaska 
is an integral part of this country. The 
Spanish colonies brought about the 
Spanish-American War of 1898. Cuba 
became independent, and Puerto Rico, 
along with the Virgin Islands, which we 
purchased from Denmark, exist for all 
practical purposes, as our only colonial 
possessions. The bulk of the British 
colonies have become the self-governing 
Dominion of Canada. The British do, 
however, still retain a number of islands 
all the way from the Bermudas to the 
Faulklands in a colonial status. Great 
Britain also owns the only colonies on the 
mainland of North America—British 
Honduras, which is geographically a part 
of Guatemala and Labrador which is 
thought by most people to be a part of 
Canada. In addition, the Government 
of Newfoundland is extremely confusing 
to most Americans, but it is clearly on 
the way to ultimate union with Canada. 

The British also own British Guiana 
on the north coast of South America. 
Beside it we find French and Dutch colo- 
nies. The French and the Dutch also 
own certain small islands in the Carib- 
bean area. It was these French islands 
and the two very small French islands 
in the St. Lawrence Gulf that caused 
us so much difficulty during the early 
part of this war. We also found our- 
selves in difficulty as a result of the Dan- 
ish sovereignty of Greenland. 

Surely our experience during the past 
century and a quarter should prove that 
it is high time that we extend the Mon- 
roe Doctrine to its logical conclusion and 
bring the colonial system to an end in 
the Western Hemisphere. I do not ask 
or suggest that we interfere with the 
arrangements that Old World nations 
may maintain in the Old World but in 
the free lands of our New Western World, 
the colonial system has no proper place— 
and that goes for the United States as 
well as for European nations. For gen- 
erations our southern neighbors have 
been suspicious of our strength. Let us 
now implement the spirit of the Dec- 
laration of Chapultepec by joining with 
the other democracies of the two Amer- 
icas in a serious effort to bring an early 
and, of course, a peaceful and mutually 
satisfactory end to the colonial system 
in this hemisphere. Every inhabitant of 
the Western Hemisphere should be in 
fact, as well as in name, a citizen and 
not a subject. The New World should 
be a free world. Just as the ownership 
of human being: by other humans has 
been driven from these shores, so must 
the archaic conception of private-prop- 
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erty rights in the governments of other 
human beings also go. 

The people of the Caribbean Islands, 
of the Guianas, of British Honduras and 
the other colonial areas should be free of 
foreign rule. True it is extremely 
doubtful if any one of these colonial areas 
could afford the luxury of self-govern- 
ment if forced to exist as a separate 
nation. Surely this war must have 
taught the peoples of the world that there 
is both a degree of safety and security 
in size. Surely it must be clear that 
those small nations that persist in con- 
tinuing a separate existence lack much 
in stability which their larger neighbors 
enjoy. I do not want to be understood 
as suggesting that the small nations do 
not have inalienable rights which must 
in good conscious be recognized. I only 
want to suggest that those people who 
have been willing to unite in larger gov- 
ernmental units seem to have been able 
to greatly strengthen their national posi- 
tion and to greatly increase the efficiency 
of their governments. My own home- 
land was at one time the independent 
Republic of Texas. Texas had to give 
up her sovereignty to enter the American 
Union, but every Texan knows and all 
the world knows that we gained and the 
other States gained by the merger. The 
Great Britain that we know today is the 
result of the union of England and Scot- 
land. The Soviet Republic is composed 
of a number of once separate nations. 
It would, therefore, in the light of history 
seem expedient to say at least for the 
people of these colonial areas to unite 
with neighboring republics rather than 
attempting to maintain separate govern- 
ments. 

The only exception to this rule might 
be the Guianas. Possibly the people of 
the British, French, and Dutch colonies 
might with some justification establish 
one common government. Idonot know 
enough about this area to express an 
informal opinion on that question. I 
would, however, feel that it should be 
considered by all oi the jurisdictions in 
volved and possibly the area should be 
incorporated with either Venezuela or 
Brazil or part of the area with one and 
part with the other of these neighbors. 

British Honduras presents little prob- 
lem. It seems clear that it should cast 
its lot along with that of its Central 
American neighbors. Labrador and 
Newfoundland are now sc closely related 
to Canada that little trouble should be 
experienced with them. Geography 
would also seem to dictate that the 
French islands in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and Greenland should also be 
unitéd with the Dominion. The Argen- 
tine has long claimed the Faulkland 
Islands, 

We are confronted by a far more diffi- 
cult problems when we consider the 
islands from Bermuda to South America. 
Bermuda itself might be made a part of 
the State of Delaware but for the re- 
ported intense anti-American attitude of 
a large part of its inhabitants. Possibly 
the people of the islands would prefer to 
become a part of Canada. I think the 
wishes of the people affected should con- 
trol. South of the Bermudas we must 
provide for the government of the great 
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group of islands roughly known as the 
islands of the Caribbean but definitely 
including the Bahamas. Today Cuba 
stands out as a natural leader, but we 
cannot overlook the fact that this area 
contains two other independent repub- 
lics—Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 
It also includes Puerto Rico and Jamaica 
as well as hundreds of lesser islands. 
The people include many races and many 
languages are used. The difficulties of 
establishing an economically sound and 
politically stable state in this area are 
many. I do not know that Cuba would 
be willing to undertake leadership in the 
establishment of a union or confedera- 
tion of the Caribbean, but I am con- 
vinced that she should be given the op- 
portunity to do so if she will. 

So much for the outline of the inde- 
pendence which I visualize for the 
colonial people of the Americas. How 
are we to bring about this transition from 
the status of subject to citizen? The 
United States has set the example in the 
Philippines. I wish we could expect the 
European nations to follow that exemple, 
but I indulge in no such hope. I believe 
we can confidently expectly the United 
States to welcome an opportunity to en- 
able the people of Puerto Rico and of 
the Virgin Islands to become citizens of 
a stable, independent state, but I would 
expect the European nations to part 
with their property rights only for a 
price. Let us then ascertain their price, 
and if it is at all reasonable, let us pay it. 

With the exception of Denmark and 
possibly of the Netherlands, every one 
of these European colonial powers is in- 
debted to the United States in such tre- 
mendous sums that it seems impossible 
that they will ever be able to pay through 
the normal process of trade and transfer 
of gold. In fact, both France and Great 
Britain owe the United States billions of 
dollars from World War No.1. The ex- 
istence of these debts was surely one of 
the contributing causes for the break- 
down of world trade in the late twenties. 
The existence of the vastly larger present 
debts will surely have a tendency to make 
world trade more difficult after the close 
of this war. Great Britain and more 
particularly France, have very recently 
urged the United States to extend vast 
post-war credits either as a continuation 
of lend-lease or under some new ar- 
rangement. That we have been gener- 
ous in our dealings with both France and 
Britain, no one can deny. That we will 
continue to be of every possibie help, no 
one can doubt. 

I think we have a right to expect these 
nations to show a similar attitude toward 
the United States, and I believe if we will 
present the matter frankly and openly, 
they will meet us in the same spirit. Too 
many of our people seem to think we 
must apologize every time we ask Britain 
or France for cooperation, but France did 
not apologize when she asked for a $2,- 
000,000,000 reconstruction credit in the 
United States, nor has Britain apologized 
for asking a part of the great merchant 
fleet we have built. They are perfectly 
willing to ask us to share our goods with 
them for their own use. Should they 
not be willing to sell us their American 
property when we ask only to give that 
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property to the people of the lands in- 
volved? I believe that such a deal can 
be worked out. In any event we should 
make the effort. If these nations are so 
selfish and unreasonable as to expect us 
to continue to supply them with every- 
thing they need and to allow them to 
refuse to pay what they could on their 
debt, then it is clear that our people and 
the people of the world should know the 
facts. Only in this manner will we be 
able to intelligently direct our own post- 
war attitude toward our European neigh- 
bors. If they are cooperative we will 
continue to be cooperative. If they are 
uncooperative, we will recognize their 
rights, but we will naturally give more 
thought to collecting our debts. 

Payment for these property rights, if 
made by crediting the indebtedness due 
the United States, would be the first real 
substantial and effective reduction of the 
European debt due this country since we 
became a creditor nation. How different 
from the old days when we were a debtor 
nation. In those days we paid our foreign 
obligations promptly. For 100 years it 
just about took the entire proceeds of the 
American exports of cotton to service our 
European debt. The point is that when 
we owed them, we applied whatever we 
had to the payment. of our debts and 
made world trade possible. Britain and 
France must realize that they need world 
trade as badly as we do. They must 
realize that this great debt they owe the 
United States is a most serious obstacle 
to world trade. It is true that these 
nations have very little goods with which 
to pay, but they do own these colonies 
which they have long claimed are of no 
value to them. Nor do these European 
nations need these colonies as bases for 
their national defense. Since they re- 
ceive no income or other benefit from 
their ownership, and since the existence 
of these colonies can only create ill will 
against their European overlords, not 
only among the subject people but also 
among the people of all the Americas, 
why is this not a propitious time for them 
to sell? 

The question next arises: Why should 
the United States buy these colonies? 
Are we not committed to a policy of in- 
dependence, not of imperialism? To 
that I would answer in the affirmative, 
and add that I-know of no better proof 
of our attachment to such a policy than 
that we would be willing to purchase the 
independence of these territories and 
then turn the administration of the gov- 
ernment of the inhabitants over to the 
people themselves. These people need 
the help of their American neighbors. 
The United States should be willing to 
give that help, and we should invite other 
American nations to join with us. For 
instance, Canada can doubtless finance 
any arrangement that may be worked out 
in regard to the colonies adjoining her. 
Brazil would surely welcome an oppor- 
tunity to participate in payment for the 
Guianas, particularly should it be de- 
cided that all or part of that territory 
should be united with that Republic. 
In any event, it is a matter which should 
involve the cooperation of all interested 
American nations. To further evidence 
eur good faith, the United States should, 
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at the very beginning of the negotia- 
tions, make it perfectly clear that as soon 
as any sound confederation or union is 
established that will enable the Carib- 
.bean lands to reasonably hope to main- 
tain a separate independent existence 
that we stand ready to give both Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands their inde- 
pendence to enter such a union. 

And what, I can hear my practical col- 
leagues say, would the United States re- 
ceive from such an arrangement? In 
the first place, we would receive the good 
will of our neighbors, and that kind of 
good will pays off with interest, as we 
have so recently seen in the glorious ac- 
tion of the people of the Philippines. 
Second, we would remove a source of 
constant irritation and a potential threat 
to our very national existence. Let us 
not forget that we fought a war with 
Spain and came very near to a war with 
Vichy France as a result of these colonial 
areas at our very front door. Let us not 
overlook the fact that these islands would 
make perfect bases for a blitz-bomb at- 
tack on the United States itself. Let 
us, therefore, look to our own national 
safety just as we have encouraged our 
European friends to do in their home 
areas. Let us, in working out this trans- 
fer of sovereignty, take care to reserve 
for the United States—not 99-year 
leases—but the right in perpetuity to re- 
tain, establish, and maintain all needed 
air, naval, and military bases in and on 
these areas. Only in this way can we 
have the security we must have, and only 
in this way can these areas themselves 
have the protection that they will be un- 
able, in many cases, to provide for them- 
selves. The experience of the American 
base on southern Cuba for the past 40 
years has shown how helpful such an 
arrangement can be to all concerned, and 
at the same time it has demonstrated 
that the local government can be free 
to function with security from fear of 
foreign attack. We have no right or de- 
sire to control or govern the people of 
these areas. We do, however, have the 
duty to protect the United States and to 
aid in the defense of the western world. 
We are going to perform that duty. As 
I see it, we can do this vital job with 
the greatest good to all concerned by 
approaching it along the lines I have out- 
lined. I have, therefore, introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution No. 52, 
which is now before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. This resolution, if 
adopted, would instruct the State De- 
partment to open negotiations with the 
governments involved. The time has 
come when the American nations must 
say to the Pharaohs of Europe, “Let my 
people go.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes, sir; gladly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The 
gentleman has made a very interesting 
and informative address, as he always 
does. He has made a great study of the 
subject matter, and I am sure the Mem- 
bers have listened to his address with a 
great deal of interest. Would the gen- 
tleman care to tell the House what he 
thinks about islands like Iwo Jima which 
are right at the back door of Japan? 
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‘What does he think should be done about 
islands such as that? 

Mr. POAGE, I will be glad to do so. 
Of course, my opinion, I think, is the 
same as the opinion of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, but I am sure that it 
has no special value to the House. But 
I certainly believe that the United States 
of America should retain absolute sov- 
ereignty over every island in the Pacific 
north of the equator except the im- 
mediate Japanese homeland—and I do 
not mean Formosa and I do not mean 
the Okinawas. I would take them all. 
We need them for our defense. That, as 
I see it, is a vastly different thing from a 
colonial empire. ‘These islands, such as 
Iwo Jima, have no population. All told, 
those little islands have an area of 900 
square miles, or less than the area of my 
home county. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I as- 
sume that the gentleman is not in sym- 
pathy with the discussion of mandating 
those islands to some neutral country? 

Mr. POAGE. I definitely am not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Neither 
am I. 

Mr. POAGE. I am not in favor of 
mandating them. I am in favor of rec- 
ognizing our right as conquerors who 
have fought the Japanese and who have 
taken those islands with the blood of 
our boys and we are going to hold them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The 
gentleman has made a fine speech. 

Mr. POAGE. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin] is recognized for 
1 hour. 


F. E. P. C—A CONCENTRATION CAMP FOR 
ALL AMERICANS 

Mr. ERVIN. The following is an out- 
line of my speech: 

First. Clash between fascism and de- 
mocracy: 

(a) Fascism destroys the liberty of the 
individual. 

(b) Democracy promotes the liberty 
of the individuel. 

(c) Shall we choose the road to serf- 
dom? 

(d) F. E. P. C. would destroy our lib- 
erty by regimentation. 

(e) Appeal to reason, without bitter- 
ness or accusation. 

(f) Source material printed in Appen- 
dix of the Reccrp today. 

Second. Class legislation would make 
preferred stockholders of aliens, natu- 
ralized citizens, Jews, and Negroes: 

(a) An unjustified complaint of dis- 
crimination puts F. E. P. C. regimen- 
tation into high gear. 

(b) This is not a sectional question. 

Third. These minorities are now well 
represented in government and in in- 
dustry: 

Fourth. F. E. P. C: would regulate and 
regiment veterans, postmasters, heads of 
Government departments, States, coun- 
ties, cities, towns, farmers, merchants, 
newspapers, small business, manage- 
ment, labor, labor unions, and contrac- 
tors: 

(a) Would repeal veterans’ job pref- 
erence law. 

(b) Under the immunity clause. 

(c) Under the contractor’s clause. 
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(d) Under the interstate commerce 
clause. 

Fifth. Many acts would be prohibited: 

(a) Employers would be held account- 
able for many acts of others. 

(b) F. E. P. C. would prevent some 
acts of which you approve. 

(c) Proposed bill would undertake to 
“legislate love.” 

Sixth. Americans would be pushed 
around by un-American procedures in 
a kangaroo court, 

(a) Bureaucrats could issue 
change all sorts of regulations. 

(b) Trial could be held anywhere, at 
anytime, 

(c) F. E. P. C. could copy your rec- 
ords without court order and without 
affidavit of probable cause. 

(d) F. E. P. C. would act as prosecu- 
tor, judge, and jury. 

(e) You would have no statutory right 
to cross-examine adverse witnesses. 

(£) No appeal on questions of fact. 

(g) F.E. P. Cs greatest weapon would 
be fear. 

1. Fear by postmaster of losing job. 

2. Fear by heads of all departments 
and agencies of Federal Government of 
losing jobs. 

3. Fear by States, counties, cities, and 
town of losing Federal aid. 

4. Fear by farmers, newspapers, mer- 
chants, small business and management, 
private enterprise, and everybody— 

a. Of being required to reinstate with 
back pay. 

b. Of being punished for contempt. 

c. Of being fined $5,000. 

d. Of being imprisoned for 1 year. 

Seventh. This kangaroo court would 
have carpetbagger personnel: 

(a) F. E. P. C. bureaucrats are Ne- 
groes, Jews, and members of lunatic 
fringe. 

(b) F. E. P. C. bureaucrats could not 
be impeached. 

(c) Power to appoint any number of 
employees or accept free help. 

Eighth. F. E. P. C. would select un- 
welcome employees for you. 

Ninth. F. E. P. C. would irreparably 
shock every element of society: 

(a) It would repeal law on job pref- 
erence for veterans. 

(b) It would destroy the fundamental 
rights of private enterprise. 

(c) It would have a disastrous effect 
on others. 

1. Effect on native white laborers, es- 
pecially white women. - 

a. Stealing from Peter to give to Paul. 

b. Similarity to Freedman’s Bureau of 
Reconstruction. 

c. Nonsegregation of white women and 
Negro men. 

. Effect on future legislation, 

. Effect on Republicans. 

. Effect on Democrats. 

. Effect on minorities. 

. Effect on alien. 

. Effect on naturalized citizen. 
Effect on Jews. 

. Effect on Negroes generally. 

(d) President Andrew Johnson’s veto 
of Freedman’s Bureau bill is applicable 
to F. E. P. C. 

Tenth. This is not the time or place 
to consider F. E. P. C.: 

(a) We are at war, with no time for 
reflection, 


and 
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(b) Let New York and New Jersey 
serve as “guinea pigs.” 

Eleventh. Let us fulfill our destiny 
with a general plan to promote, the wel- 
fare of all Americans: 

(a) I speak as an American, pleading 
for America. 

(b) Suggestions for a general plan. 

Twelfth. A suggested plan for proper 
consideration of the proposal to create 
BF. EB. P.-C: ; 

(a) Meditation and consultation. 

(b) Prayer for divine guidance. 

(c) Ask ourselves some questions. 

(d) Wire your Congressman and Sen- 
ator now. 

(e) Give publicity to the evils of this 
proposed legislation. 

Thirteenth. America’s answer to those 
questions. 

I 
CLASH BETWEEN FASCISM AND DEMOCRACY 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to talk for a 
few minutes about tyranny and democ- 
racy, regimentation and liberty, socialism 
and free enterprise. I would like to talk 
about fascism and Americanism. 

There is an unending clash between 
despotism and democracy. 

Despotism has manifested itself in 
many forms, There has been despotism 
in religion; there has been economic 
despotism; and there has been tyranny 
over the minds of men, 

A. DESPOTISM DESTROYS THE LIBERTY OF THE 

INDIVIDUAL 

The desire of the despot is to gain con- 
trol over the life of the individual. The 
height of despotism has been reached in 
recent years in Europe, where the despots 
have sought and temporarily gained con- 
trol over the economic, physical,-and re- 
ligious lives of men and have sought to 
dominate the minds of men. 

The love of individual freedom has 
prompted us to spend billions in treasure 
and millions in lives in an effort to stamp 
out tyranny. 

B. DEMOCRACY PROMOTES THE LIBERTY OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL 

Throughout every period of tyranny 
there has been upon the part of the indi- 
vidual a desire for freedom. 

The spirit of the Renaissance and the 
basis for western civilization have been 
responsible for the rights of the indi- 
vidual. 

It is the liberty created and nurtured 
by democracy which has permitted the 
individual to say: 

Iam the master of my fate. 
I am the captain of my soul, 
C. SHALL WE CHOOSE THE ROAD TO SERFDOM? 


America has gained in large measure 
freedom of religion and freedom of 
thought, but, from time to time, some 
people in America have suffered economic 
tyranny. It is not difficult to recognize 
economic tyranny, but it is sometimes 
difficult to overcome it. In the building 
of our great industrial empire, men and 
women were required to work hours that 
were long for pay that was small, and in 
many instances under working conditions 
which were intolerable. 

This economic despotism gave rise to 
the New Deal, which sought to break the 
chains of economic tyranny and to pro- 
mote the economic rights of the indi- 
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vidual. This effort upon the part of the 
New Deal has met with considerable suc- 
cess. } 

We must be ever alert to guarantee 
that tyranny shall not prevail in America 
in any form. Some of the same forces 
which destroyed freedom in Germany are 
at work in America. There are many 
symptoms, once regarded as typically 
German, which are becoming more and 
more familiar in the United States, and 
there are unmistakable signs which indi- 
cate the threatened growth of fascism in 
America. 

Some of these unmistakable signs are 
the ever-increasing reliance upon the 
Federal Government, the acceptance of 
certain inescapable tendencies, and the 
enthusiasm for planning. 

In America, many people who sincerely 
detest all forms of nazism and commu- 
nism are working for certain programs 
which would lead to tyranny. These are 
the persons who would substitute “eco- 
ane planning” for the American sys- 

em. 

In my judgment, no greater tyranny 
could befall America than that condition 
in which we would find ourselves if we 
unwittingly bring about the very condi- 
tion which we have been fighting to 
destroy. 

There is unquestionably a clash be- 
tween democracy on one hand and too 
much planning on thevother. We must 
not forget that private enterprise and 
the right of a man to use his own prop- 
erty are the best assurance of a continu- 
ing freedom. 

In the consideration of legislation, the 
Congress and the American people should 
be guided by policies which would permit 
freedom of the individual. 

Under the system of a “planned econ- 
omy” the fullest development of the in- 
dividual is restricted and he is no longer 
the master of his fate or the captain of 
his soul, 

There can be fascism from the right 
and there can be fascism from the left. 

Fascism from either direction will be a 
sure road to serfdom. 

Shall we choose the road to serfdom? 

Most Americans in answer to that 
question would instantly reply: “We will 
not choose the road to serfdom, There 
must not be a concentration camp in 
America.” 

However, the answer is not so simple. 

There will be many matters offered for 
the consideration of Congress which will 
be wrapped up in fancy packages, which 
will be labeled “democracy,” “freedom,” 
or “a bill for the promotion of liberty.” 

Many of those proposals will be worthy 
of consideration, and many of them will 
be wolves in the clothing of sheep. We 
must be ever alert to distinguish between 
those which are for the common good 
and those which are evil and would lead 
to serfdom. 

In considering these various proposals, 
we must be sure not to adopt some of 
them which would crush individual ini- 
tiative and destroy the American way of 
life. 

D. THE F. E. P. C. WOULD DESTROY OUR LIBERTY 
BY REGIMENTATION 

We have been warned of some of these 
proposals, which will be handed to us 
disguised under high-sounding titles. 
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It is now my purpose to discuss one of 
the measures, now pending before Con- 
gress, which, if adopted, would be one 
part of a “planned economy” which 
would help to destroy the rights of the 
individual. 

This proposed legislation to which I 
refer would hound, badger, restrict, and 
discourage private enterprise, destroy 
local self-government, and, in my opin- 
ion, do more to Hitlerize and communize 
America than any legislation yet sub- 
mitted to Congress. 

You will doubtless inquire, “What is 
this proposed legislation which would 
have such devastating effect on the 
American way of life?” 

My answer is that it is the legislation 
which proposes to create a permanent 
so-called Fair Employment Practice 
Commission, 

When this proposed measure is fully 
understood by the American people, by 
the veterans and their friends, by busi- 
ness and management, by the farmer, 
the merchant, and the newspaper pub- 
lisher, by the Governors of our States, 
by the public officials in our counties, 
cities, and towns, and by the Members 
of Congress, America’s answer will come 
in like a tidal wave to urge the defeat of 
this proposed legislation. 

The F. E. P. C. bill is a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. The name of the Commission 
is deceptive and the title of the bill is 
misleading. 

F. E. P. C. would des‘soy our liberty 
by regimentation. 

E. APPEAL TO REASON, WITHOUT BITTERNESS OR 
ACCUSATION 


In analyzing this proposal, I shall not 
discuss the question of whether or not it 
is constitutional. I shall only discuss 
the question of whether or not it would 
be wise legislation. I shall assume that 
every provision in the bill is constitu- 
tional and that the so-called Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Commission which 
would be created by this bill would have 
a right to exercise all of the powers 
which would be granted to it. 

Furthermore, in trying to analyze this 
bill, I shall not be guided by the fact that 
I am a southern Congressman, but will 
be guided by the fact that I am an Amer- 
ican, because the effect which this bill 
would -have in the South would be ine 
considerable and subordinate when com- 
pared with the effect which it would have 
upon the Nation as a whole. 

I shall analyze this bill without any 
bitterness or rancor. I shall assume 
that everyone who has sponsored it is 
prompted by high motives. It makes no 
difference whether a murder is com- 
mitted by premeditation or negligence— 
the deceased is dead in any event. It is 
my purpose to make an impartial analy- 
sis of the provisions of this bill and to 
appeal only to reason. 

F. SOURCE MATERIAL PRINTED IN APPENDIX OF 
RECORD TODAY 

The analysis which I will undertake 
to make of this proposed legislation is 
based upon a study of the bill itself and 
of ¢ertain information which I obtained 
from the temporary F, E. P. C, 
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The information which I got from the 
temporary F. E. P. C. consists of a book- 
let entitled “F, E. P. C—How It Oper- 
ates” and copies of the proceedings of the 
temporary F, E. P. C. in four cases, as 
follows: 

Case No. 65, against the United States 
Cartridge Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; case 
No. 66, against the Los Angeles Railroad 
Corporation; case No. 68, against the 
Shell Oil Co. and the Oil Workers’ Inter- 
national Union at Houston, Tex.; and 
case No. 80, against the General Cable 
Corporation, of St. Louis, Mo. 

In order that people of America may 
make their own analysis of this bill, I 
am today inserting in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD certain docu- 
ments, as follows: 

A copy of H. R. 2232, which would 
create a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Commission. 

A copy of F, E, P. C._—How It Operates, 

A copy of the proceedings before the 
F. E. P. C. in the case against the United 
States Cartridge Co., of St. Louis, Mo. 

By an examination of these three 
documents, the American people can see 
the many evils which would result from 
the enactment of this proposed legisla- 
tion. 

mm 
CLASS LEGISLATION WOULD MAKE “PREFERRED 

STOCKHOLDERS” OF ALIENS, NATURALIZED CITI= 

ZENS, JEWS, AND NEGROES 

The title of the bill in question is “To 
prohibit discrimination in employment 
because of race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry.” 

The theme song of the F. E. P. C. is that 
there are certain minority groups in the 
United States who have been discrim- 
inated against because of their race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry 
and that such discrimination should be 
prevented by law. The pamphlet, 
F, E. P. C—How It Operates, states that 
there are minority groups numbering 
20,000,000 persons in the United States, 

The same booklet also reveals that 81 
percent of the complaints which have 
been filed with the temporary Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee, because 
of alleged discrimination, involved Ne- 
groes; that 9 percent of the cases involved 
Jews; that 6 percent involved naturalized 
citizens; and that 4 percent involved 
aliens. 

I have obtained from the Census Bu- 
reau a record of the number in each of 
these so-called minority groups, accord- 
ing to the last general census. Accord- 
ing to the Census Bureau, the number in 
each of these minority groups, in the last 
general census, was as follows: 


E n EE E er eean 12, 865, 518 
MED TEA E ANR n OTRS 4, 641, 184 
Naturalized citizens.-.--------.. 7, 280, 265 
TAN EES a a ae ae een 3, 479, 652 

Aan 9 Die Sein See, SERS ES 28, 266, 619 


A. AN UNJUSTIFIED COMPLAINT OF DISCRIMINA- 
TION PUTS F, E. P., C. REGIMENTATION INTO 
HIGH GEAR 
I have obtained from various persons 

charged with discrimination copies of 

their files, for the purpose of learning 
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more about the practical operations of 
the temporary Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee. 

These files reveal that a mere unjusti- 
fied complain of discrimination subjects 
the employer to a volume of correspond- 
ence and to interviews with F. E, P. C, 
fair-practice examiners, thereby subject- 
ing such employers to great irritation, 
expense, and regimentation. 
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B. THIS IS NOT A SECTIONAL QUESTION 


The figures of the Census Bureau, 
showing the number of each minority 
group in tach State in the Union, accord- 
ing to the 1940 census, will convince you _ 
that F. E. P. C. is not any sectional ques- 
tion. For that reason, there follows a 
table which shows the population of each 
so-called minority group in each State in 
the Union: 


States Naturalized 


Alien 
5- Negroes Jews 
First papers | No papers 
Nov Pasiand; 
aine. 41, 514 6, 892 28, 435 304 386 
New Hampshire... 37, 806 5,789 16, 566 h 414 Br `s 
Vermont.....-.. 16, 736 3,099 8,787 384 1, 727 
Massachusetts... £06, 054 62, 002 219, 067 55, 391 257, 904 
end oer ares e = E or 30, 444 11, 024 27, 311 
Wea a p 95,4 
Middle Atl Atlantic: $ ee si ii Don 
a BS E 1, 838, 832 244, 225 €60, 489 571, 221 2, 197, 418 
ie bas wet aeeweneccnnnnnnsarassenea= rsh ad S aa 145, 232 226, 973 257, 761 
East Nor py mer aa E K , ' 173, 520 470, 172 423, 043 
O. nevcwnncensweccccsancnsrcovesace 5, 505 £0, 505 100, 352 339, 461 175, 942 
SADR cue anh vensh S 73, 194 , 851 19, 215 121, 916 Hi 
Jllinois.... 700, 409 74, 519 151, 435 387, 446 377, 809 
Michigan... 430, 324 69, 114 146, 880 208, 345 99, 366 
isconsin 210, 034 19, 808 35, 651 12, 158 37, 375 
TR Se Se eee 227, 347 15, 149 24, 364 9, 928 29, 160 
Towa.....-..<- 86, 185 4, 923 10, 168 16, 11, 883 
Missouri... 75, 528 9, 360 18, 417 244, 386 $3, 353 
North Dakota. 58, 937 2, 571 4, 528 20: 1, 533 
South Dakota 34, 173 2, 200 2, 261 474 605 
Nebraska... N = > Cia 8, os 14, 171 12,923 
fouth Atlantio rie eae das ay ee 
IAW xc cece LEEI EE AEREE 1, 087 2,945 876 292 
A DOTE 49, 054 7,116 16, 851 301, 981 8 225 
District of Columbia. .-..... 24, 315 2, 674 763 187, 206 18,350 
Virginia........... 14, 928 1, 649 3, 194 661, 449 23, S64 
West Virginia.. 20, 721 4,328 12, 763 117, 754 5, 391 
North Carolina. 5, 371 741 1,142 981, 298 4,714 
South Carolina. 3, 148 324 500 814, 164 4, 408 
fie Aa LSP SA ASA EER a 19 6,147 K on ie 198 he} 
PE a A AAS TE 
East Sonta Cen 10.461 RER HANS R 
IMO Vee pene E OREN p4 1,096 1, 668 214, 031 16,339 
Menneenees si oro 5 SSac es Shpceacas en 6, 866 898 1,826 736 z 276 
T T CRTR 7,645 853 1, 524 290 10, 135 
DRAINS DA SNENA E 3, 686 857 1,343 1, 074, 578 2, 897 
OPEL Se noes rs nae 4,900 452 929 482, 578 4, 
TR MSIAERNIR E oe Fe ORTA 17, 539 1,980 6, 254 by 303 13, a 
QORTBROMA os canaswanads-sacndansnenne 13, 470 , 350 2, 451 168, 489 5, 396 
PORES. 2 cnc pananonedepsnauenhseknecuay 75, 628 }, 980 130, 264 924, 391 43, 970 
Mountain: 
WOMEN ee at occ E T 42, 901 2, 584 5, 612 1,120 605 
ae ee ee 16, 605 1,766 3, 381 595 300 
Wyoming. 11, 515 , 079 3, 061 956 690 
Colorado. - 45, 339 4, 528 15, 364 12, 176 20, 116 
New Mexi 5,823 770 7, 472 4, 672 553 
Arizona... 11, 981 1, 929 21, 303 14, 993 1,480 
Utah._.... 645 2, 067 5, 210 . 1,235 2,710 
Ce ORE EE Se Sane Se ERTS 5, 848 912 2, 952 664 245 
Pacific: 
Washington. 137, 430 18, 330 38, 018 7, 424 17,119 
Oregon_-.... 57, 571 8, 077 16, 2, 565 10, 862 
California... 473, 568 80, 031 319, 119 124, 306 151, 596 


From the foregoing figures it clearly 
appears that the proposed legislation is 
not sectional legislation, because it would 
apply to every section of our country with 
equal force and effect. Furthermore, 
according to Senate record, page 1109, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, published Sep- 
tember 20, 1944, only 17 percent of the 
F., E. P. C. cases involving Negroes had 
come from the eight States of the deep 
South. 

The title of the bill indicates that the 
purpose of the bill is only to prevent dis- 
crimination. However, an analysis of 
the bill indicates that: 

First. Minority groups would be given 
preferential treatment to the detriment 
of every other clement of American 
society. 

Second. The enactment of the bill 
would repeal the veterans’ job preference 


eee as outlined in the Selective Service 
ct. 

Third. Private enterprise, small busi- 
ness, the merchant, the farmer, the news- 
paper, organized and unorganized labor, 
and Federal, State, county, and munici- 
pal governments would be hounded and 
badgered for the supposed hengat of 
these minority groups. 

Fourth. The very minority groups 
whom the proponents of the bill would 
seek to benefit would suffer as much as, 
if not more than, every other element of 
American society and economic life, 

Therefore, by enacting the proposed 
bill, the Congress would violate its duty 
to promote domestic strength and tran- 
quility. We see that it is not a sectional 
bill, Now, let us analyze the bill in detail 
to see whether or not my general conclu- 
sions are correct, 
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Inm 
THESE MINORITIES ARE NOW WELL REPRESENTED 
IN GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY 

In trying to decide whether or not we 
should pass a law to prevent so-called 
discrimination, it might be wise for us 
to first consider the auestion of whether 
or not the supposed beneficiaries of the 
proposed law have been discriminated 
against. 

The 1940 statistics of the Bureau of the 
Census tell us that there has been no 
discrimination against these minorities. 
On the contrary, America has been good 
to these minorities in the matter of em- 
ployment. 

In a bocklet entitled, “The Lebor 
Force” the Bureau of the Census reveals 
that in. 1940 there were 2,936,795 Negro 
men and 1,552,273 Negro women em- 
ployed in industry, cut of a total Negro 
population cf only 12,865,518. This 
same booklet reveals that there were 
4,037,640 foreign-born white people em- 
ployed in industry out cf a total foreign- 
born population of 11,419,136. 

The Census Bureau does not have any 
figures on the number of Jews employed 
in industry, as nobody ever thought of 
making such a census unti the F. E. P.C. 
came along. 

Although the Negro population of 
America is less than 9.8 percent of our 
total population, the last quarterly in- 
quiry of the temporary F. E. P. C. shows 
that the Negro personnel in all of the 
departments and agencies'of our Federal 
Government constitutes 19.2 percent of 
all of our Federal departmental civilian 
employees, while the Negro personnel in 
departmental and field work of the Gov- 
ernment constitute 11.9 percent of the 
total civilian employment of our Federal 
Government. 

There are many branches of industry 
in which the percentage of Negroes em- 
ployed is far in excess of the Negro per- 

-centage of population in America. Some 


of these are as follows: 
Percent Negro 


Industry: E employment 

y Taiti OTE PA EEEE SE EE 16.4 
nA aa a AE E ko ce a enicienom 40.7 
SAT a SA S E AAS 10.9 
Mines and quarries............... 11.9 


Sand and gravel production.....-.. 
Stone quarrying............-.-... 11 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic...--.... 
‘Tobacco manufactures.._-.---..-- 24.2 
Lumber, furniture and lumber 

jai ye E = PRR ELSES CS ee ree 
Logging 
Sawmills and planing mills_...... 
Miscellanegus wooden goods_-_-.-- 
Chemicals and allied products... 
Other chemical and allied products. 
Miscellaneous chemical industry... 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal 

products _....-.-_.--.. 
Structural clay products. 
Warehousing and storage. 
Water transportation...._. 
Water and sanitary services... 
Retail eating and drinking plac 
Fuel and ice retailing... 


Pek peh ek et et Rt pe 
SAS  PrSPRAs 


tht pat 
arnpe QajrPQrb 


= 
ne 


Personal &services......... 
Hotels and lodging places........: 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing 


aR Oy CY 
PSbobr 
E E eo wb 


POLIO i saps anced eens 15.5 
Miscellaneous amusement and rec- 
reation places..........-....... 11.3 
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There seem to be two fields of employ- 
ment where Negroes are not employed 
in great numbers. One of them is hard 
to explain, while the other is easy to ex- 
piain. 

Although the Negro is employed exten- 
sively in agriculture in the South, it is 
difficult for me to explain why he is not 
employed in agriculture in the North. 

According to the 1840 census, in the 

Northern States, where there is a total 
Negro population of 2,790,193, there were 
only 23,911 Negroes engaged in agricul- 
ture. In the South Atlantic and South- 
ern States, where there was in 1940 a 
total Negro population of 9,904,619, there 
were 1,193,290 Negroes engaged in agri- 
culture. In this connection, it might be 
observed that the F. E. P. C. may have 
its eyes on the northern farms. 
The other place where there does not 
seem to be any considerable amount 
of employment of Negro men is in man- 
ufacturing plants where white women 
work. While it is difficult for me to ex- 
plain the absence of the Negro’from the 
northern farm, it is easy for anyone to 
explain why Negro men and white 
women do not work together. 

According to the 1940 census, there 
were 151,098 Negro men employed in 
northern manufacturing plants, while 
there were 361,212 Negro men employed 
in manufacturing plants in the South 
Atlantic and Southern States. When 
we realize that Negro families are much 
larger than white families. it will be seen 
that Negroes are well represented in most 
of the American industries where they 
can be well represented. 

From the foregoing statistics, it will be 
seen that there has been no discrimina- 
tion in the employment of aliens, natu- 
ralized citizens, or Negroes. Thus we see 
that there is no need for a so-called 
F. E. P. C. to prevent discrimination, 
because discrimination does not exist. 


Iv 
F, E. P. C. WOULD REGULATE AND REGIMENT VET~ 


SMALL BUSINESS, MANAGEMENT, LABOR, LABOR 

UNIONS, AND CONTRACTORS 

In view of the sweeping powers which 
would be conferred upon the F. E. P. C., 
each American will naturally inquire, 
“Could I be subject to the provisions of 
this act? Could I be charged with dis- 
crimination? Could the F. E. P. C, 
harass and badger me under its multitu- 
dinous powers and procedures?” 

The answer is “Yes.” The actions of 
the F. E. P. C. would affect every person 
in the United States. 


F. E. P. C. WOULD REPEAL VETERANS JOB-PREF= 
ERENCE LAW 


When Congress passed the Selective 
Service Act, it entered into a solemn 
covenant with the veterans of this war 
that they should be given preference in 
obtaining their old jobs upon their re- 
turn. It is well known that laws may be 
repealed expressly or by implication. 

While the F. E. P. C. bill contains no 
express provision of a repeal of the vet- 
erans’ job-preference law, it does, by im- 
plication, contain such repeal, because 
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the procedures and antics of the 
F. E. P. C. reveal that it is determined in 
its efforts to make certain minority 
groups preferred stockholders in Ameri- 
can employment, and such preference 
cannot be shown to these minority 
groups without destroying the job-pref- 
erence rights of veterans. 

If we are to have any preferred citi- 
zenship in America, it should be the vet- 
erans of this war and not some minority 
groups who have already been well 
treated. 

B. UNDER THE IMMUNITY CLAUSE 


Section 4 of the proposed bill declares 
that the right to work and seek work 
without discrimination is declared to be 
an immunity of all citizens of the States 
of the United States which is not to be 
abridged by any department of the 
United States or by any State or by any 
instrumentality or creature of the United 
States or of any State. 

Section 10 of the proposed bill pro- 
vides that the Commission shall have 
authority to issue such regulations as it 
may deem necessary to carry out the 
provisions of section 4. 

From the foregoing sweeping provi- 
sions, you can see that the F. E, P. C. 
would exercise jurisdiction over every 
phase of American life, including each 
department, establishment, and agency 
of the Federal Government, including 
the local post office and every cther local 
agency of the Federal Government, and 
including every State, county, city, and 
town in the United States. 

This would give the F. E. P. C. author- 
ity to help select your local fire depart- 
ment, your police department, your local 
‘school teachers, and all other State and 
local employees. 

C. UNDER, THE CONTRACTOR'S PARAGRAPH 

Section 7 of the proposed bill provides ~ 
that F, E. P. C. would be empowered to 
prevent unfair employment practices by 
employers who are parties to contracts 
with the United States or with any 
agency thereof or by subcontractors 
thereunder. 

This provision does not apply merely 
to people who are ordinarily known as 
contractors engaged in construction 
work. It would also apply to all States, 
counties, cities, and towns. It is, of 
course, well known that a contract may 
be either formal or informal, reduced to 
writing or imposed by statute. Under 
various Federal statutes, Federal aid is 
given to States, counties, cities, and 
towns under certain restrictions imposed 
by statutes. States, counties, cities, and 
towns have Federal financial aid in the 
construction of highways, in the promo- 
tion of agriculture and forestry, in the 
promotion of public health, in vocational 
education and in unemployment com- 
pensation and public welfare, including 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind. 

Consequently, all of those State, 
county, city, and town employees who are 
engaged in the construction of highways, 
in vocational education, in agriculture 
and forestry, in public health and public 
welfare work, and in unemployment 
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compensation work would be selected in 
part by the F. E. P. C. under the contract 
clause of the proposed bill. 


D. UNDER THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE CLAUSE 


Section 7 of the proposed legislation 
also provides that the F, E. P. C. would 
be empowered to prevent unfair employ- 
ment practices by employers, with six 
or more employees, engaged in interstate 
commerce or in business affecting inter- 
state commerce and by labor unions af- 
fecting commerce. 

From the foregoing sweeping provi- 
sion, you can see that the F. E. P. C. 
would exercise jurisdiction over farmers, 
merchants, newspapers, bankers, small 
business management, and labor unions 
engaged in interstate commerce. In this 
connection, it must be remembered that 
all States and many counties, cities, and 
towns, are engaged in interstate com- 
merce in the purchase and sale of goods 
and that certainly all States and many 
cities and counties and towns are en- 
gaged in interstate commerce in the con- 
struction of highways. 

If the proposed bill should be enacted 
into law, you know and I know that it 
would be merely a question of time until 
the F. E. P. C. would regulate and regi- 
ment all persons engaged in interstate 
commerce, regardless of the number of 
their employees. 

Vv 


MANY ACTS WOULD BE PROHIBITED 


As we have seen, the title of the bill 
states that it is for the purpose of pre- 
venting discrimination in employment. 
One of the first questions that arises is: 
“What is discrimination?” 

In the bill, discrimination is defined 
generally to be any unfair employment 
practice. By reference to the bill and 
by reference to the little booklet entitled 
“F, E. P. C—How It Operates,” I have 
already discovered 57 acts, either one of 
which would constitute an unfair em- 
ployment practice. Doubtless, there are 
many others. 

Some of them are direct and some of 
them are indirect, the direct ones being 
charged against the employer because of 
his own conduct and the indirect ones 
being charged against him because of the 
conduct of some employment agency, 
placement center, training school, train- 
ing center, or labor union. 

If the bill should be enacted into law, 
the number of acts which would consti- 
tute discrimination would be myriad. 

A. EMPLOYERS WOULD BE HELD ACCOUNTABLE FOR 
MANY ACTS OF OTHERS 

Some of the acts which have been held 
by the temporary F. E. P. C. to constitute 
discrimination are as follows: 

DIRECT DISCRIMINATION OF EMPLOYER 


First. Refusal to employ; 

Second. Discharging; t 

Third. Difference in compensation; . 

Fourth. Difference in terms of employ< 
ment; 

Fifth. Difference in conditions of em< 
ployment; 

Sixth. Discrimination in recruitmenty 

Seventh. Discharging a person who 
shall have testified before the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee; 

Eighth. Discharging a person who is a 
sympathizer of the F. E. P. C.; 
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Ninth. Discriminating against an 
F. E. P. C. witness; 
Tenth. Discriminating against an 


F. E. P. C. sympathizer; 

Eleventh. Subjecting an employee to 
inferior working conditions; 

Twelfth. Failure to utilize an employee 
at his highest skilled labor; 

Thirteenth. Early dismissal; i 

Fourteenth. Unwarranted dismissal; 

Fifteenth. Unequal pay for equal 
work; 

Sixteenth, Discriminatory want ads; 

Seventeenth. Discriminatory job speci- 
fications; 

Eighteenth. Discriminatory applica- 
tion forms; 

Nineteenth. Requiring people to work 
on religious holidays, even though their 
holidays may be different from the holi- 
days of other people; 

Twentieth. Dismissal because of we” 
senteeism on religious holidays; 

Twenty-first. Refusal to employ an 
alien or a naturalized citizen because of 
doubt as to his loyalty; 

Twenty-second. Delay in processing 
application forms for aliens; 

Twenty-third. Providing for segrega- 
tion of employees; 

Twenty-fourth. Having a population- 
ratio system; 

Twenty-fifth. Failure to lay off em- 
ployees according to F. E. P. C. seniority 
system; 

Twenty-sixth. Failure to re-employ 
individuals according to F. E. P. C. sen- 
iority system; 

Twenty-seventh. Transfer of an em- 
ployee except on F. E. P. C. seniority 


system; 

Twenty-eighth. Demotions of em- 
ployees except on F. E. P. C., seniority sys- 
tem; 

Twenty-ninth. Promotions of employ- 
ess except by F. E, P. C. seniority system; 

Thirtieth. Having any seniority sys- 
tem not approved by F. E. P. C.; 

Thirty-first. Having any one seniority 
system for one set of segregated em- 
ployees and another seniority system for 
another set of segregated employees; 

Thirty-second. Any practice of the 
employer which makes the performance 
of the employer’s duties inconvenient; 

Thirty-third. Any practice of the em- 
ployer which makes the performance of 
the employer's duties difficult—it being 
held by the F. E. P. C. that segregation 
makes the performance of the employer 
both inconvenient and difficult, if not 
impossible; 

Thirty-fourth. Failure to afford equal 
Job operations to all workers; 

Thirty-fifth. Failure to give employ- 
ment in a segregated plant to any appli- 
cant; 

Thirty-sixth. Classifying 
ployee in the wrong category; 

Thirty-seventh. Quota hiring; 

Thirty-eighth. Ratio hiring; 

Thirty-ninth. Race seniority lay-offs; 

Fortieth. Failure to up-grade properly; 

Forty-first. Failure to promote an em- 
ployee to foreman; 

Forty-second. Failure to promote an 
employee to a supervisory job; 

Forty-third. Failure to promote an 
employee to & clerical job; 

Forty-fourth. Failure to have equal 
terms of hire tenure; - 
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Forty-fifth. Failure to integrate mi- 
norities into all departments; and 

Forty-sixth. Discriminatory working 
conditions, involving attitudes on the 
part of fellow workers. 


INDIRECT DISCRIMINATION OF OTHERS 


Forty-seventh. Indirect discrimina- 
tion in training employees in a training 
institution; 

Forty-eighth. Indirect discrimination 
in retaining employment agencies; 

Forty-ninth. Indirect discrimination 
because of the refusal of a union to 
accept persons for membership; 

Fiftieth. Indirect discrimination be- 
cause of the refusal of a labor union to 
issue a work permit; 

Fifty-first. Indirect discrimination be- 
cause of the refusal of a labor union to 
@ handle grievances; 

Fifty-second. Indirect discrimination 
in dealing with employees’ labor union; 

Fifty-third. Indirect discrimination 
because of the refusal of a labor union 
to have nonsegregation; 

Pifty-fourth. Indirect discrimination 
because of the refusal of a labor union 
to give a member the right to vote; 

Fifty-fifth. Indirect discrimination be- 
cause of the refusal of a labor union to 
permit a member to bargain collectively; 

Fifty-sixth. Indirect discrimination 
because of the refusal of a labor union to 
permit a member to participate equally; 
and 

Fifty-seventh. Indirect discrimination 
because of training school failure to pro- 
vide equal facilities for minorities in 
segregated schools. 

B. F. E. P. C. WOULD PREVENT SOME ACTS OF 

WHICH YOU APPROVE 

By examining the above list of acts 
which have been declared to constitute 
discrimination, you will see that some of 
them are acts in which you believe an em- 
ployer should have a right to engage. 

Furthermore, in this connection, it- 
must be kept in mind that an employer’s 
act, which might be adjudged by the 
F. E. P. C. to be discrimination, might in 
fact be based upon some wholesome and 
satisfactory reason, and that an act 
which may be adjudged to be discimi- 
nation might in fact not be discimination. 

C. PROPOSED BILL WOULD UNDERTAKE TO 
LEGISLATE LOVE 

Of course, it is impossible to discuss in 
any detail the various acts which would 
constitute discrimination, but it is in- 
triguing to discuss one of them. I par- 
ticularly call your attention to that por- 
tion of the booklet entitled “F. E. P. C— 
How It Operates,” which says that one 
minority group has charged discrimina- 
tory working conditions involving “atti- 
tudes on the part of fellow workers.” I 
do not know how the F. E. P. C. decided 
such charges, but I assume that the 
F. E. P. C. decided that the wrong atti- 
tude on the part of fellow workers con- 
stituted discriminatory working condi- 
tions and that the employer either had 
to discharge the fellow workers whose 
attitudes were unfavorable to this mi- 
nority group or had to require the fellow 
workers to change their attitudes. 

Ihave heard it said that it is impossible 
to legislate morals. This is the first time 
that I have ever heard of anyone trying to 
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legislative love. I am reminded of a 
rhyme which I heard in my childhood: 

I do not love thee, Dr. Pell. 

The reason why I cannot tell. 

But this I know and know full well, 

I do not love thee, Dr. Pell. 


However, the proposed F, E. P. C. bill 
would undertake to make everybody love 
Dr. Pell and love everybody else, 

VI 
AMERICANS WCULD BE FUSHID AROUND BY UN- 
AMERICAN PROCEDURES IN A KANGAROO COURT 

In view of the myriad situations which 
would amount to discrimination under 
the proposed bill, the question naturally 
arises as to what methods could be em- 
ployed under the proposed law to pre- 
vent such discrimination. The methods 
are far reaching and stringent. 


A. BUREAUCRATS COULD ISSUE AND CHANGE ALL 
SORTS OF REGULATIONS 


The methods fall into two categories. 
Some of the method: are prescribed in 
the bill itself, while section 10 of the bill 
would authorize the F. E. P. C. to issue 
such regulations as it deems necessary 
to carry out the provisions of the act. 
You know, as well as I do, that when a 
bureaucrat is given authority to issue 
rules and regulations, the rules and reg- 
ulations will be many and confusing. I 
will leave to your imagination a list of 
the regulaticns which would be issued 
by the F. E. P, C. I will only discuss the 
powers which are outlined in the bill 
itself . 


B. TRIAL COULD BE HELD ANYWHERE AT ANY TIME 


According to the proposed bill, the 
F. E. P. C., or any of its representatives, 
could conduct a trial at any place at any 
time. This would mean that an em- 
ployer charged with discrimination 
might have to go to inconvenient places 
at inconvenient times. 

C. F.E, P. C. COULD COPY YOUR RECORDS WITHOUT 
COURT ORDER AND WITHOUT AFFIDAVIT OF PROB- 
ABLE CAUSE 
Under the proposed bill, the agents and 

employees of the F, E. P. C. would have 

a right to visit your place of business 

and could demand and take possession 

of and copy your records, and all of this 


could be done without any affidavit of 


probable cause anc without any court 
order. 
D. F. E. P. C, WOULD ACT AS PROSECUTOR, JUDGE, 
AND JURY 
As will appear by reference to the pro- 
visions of the bill, the F. E. P. C. would 
receive complaints, investigate com- 
plaints, assist complainants, procure the 
necessary evidence, find the facts, and 
issue orders regulating employment. 
| If some American, who believed in the 
old-fashioned right of trial by jury, 
should demand a jury trial, he would find 
that he would not be entitled to a jury 
trial but would have to permit the facts 
to be found by the F. E. P, C. 
E. YOU WOULD HAVE NO STATUTORY RIGHT TO 
CROSS-EXAMINE ADVERSE WITNESSES 
While the proposed bill would give to 
employers charged with discrimination 
the right to appear with their counsel 
and offer testimony, the bill does not 
contain any provision whereby your at- 
torney would have a right to cross-ex- 
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amine adverse witnesses. It probably 
would not do them any good anyway, 
F. NO APPEAL ON QUESTIONS OF FACT 


While the proposed bill contains a pro- 
vision that there may be an appeal to 
United States courts, an examination of 
the bill discloses that you could only ap- 
peal on questions of law and could not 
appeal on questions of fact. 

The only right which the court would 
have in such cases would be to determine 
whether or not there was any evidence 
tending to show the facts found by the 
F. E. P. C., thai is, the court would have 
no right to inquire into anything except 
the question of whether or not the prose- 
cutor and the complainant had pre- 
sented a prima facie case. It takes 
mighty little evidence to make out a 
prima facie case. 

If someone should testify that you 
committed murder at a certain time and 
place, such testimony would make out a 
prima facie cas2, even though you could 
prove by 40 witnesses that you were at 
a different place at that time and that 
you did not commit the murder. 

G. F. E. P. C.’S GREATEST WEAPON WOULD BE 
TEAR 

We have spent billions in treasure and 
much blood to establish the “four free- 
doms” throughout the world. These 
“four freedoms” are: Freedom of reli- 
gion, freedom of speech, freedom from 
want, and freedom from fear. 

The F. E. P. C., in its booklet entitied 
“F, E. P. C.—How It Operates,” brags on 
the fact that most of its cases have been 
handled by negotiation. 

Hitler’s Gestapo and the keepers of his 
concentration camps were never armed 
with more “persuasive artillery” than 
would be the F. E. P. C. The F. E. P. C. 
would operate with the weapon of fear. 
Through fear, the F. E. P. C. could sub- 
jugate those employers who came under 
its jurisdiction. “The F. E. P. C. gob- 
lins will get you if you don’t watch out.” 

Let us examine the proposed bill and 
see what instruments of fear would be 
placed in the hands of the F. E. P. C. 
and its agents to be used during the 
“friendly negotiations.” 

As will appear by reference to the bill, 
your local postmaster could be dis- 
charged if found guilty of discrimina- 
tion. The heads of all departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government 
could be discharged if found guilty of 
discrimination. States, counties, cities, 
and towns could be deprived of Federal 


financial aid in the construction of high- . 


ways, in their public-health programs, in 
their welfare programs, in their voca- 
tional schools, and in their departments 
of agriculture and forestry if fourd 
guilty of discrimination. 

Contractors on construction work or 
producing goods and materials for the 
Federal Government could be blacklist- 
ed by the F. E. P. C. if found guilty of 
discrimination. All employers engaged 
in interstate commerce or in business af- 
fecting interstate commerce, including 
farmers, merchants, newspapers, bank- 
ers, small business, and management and 
private enterprise of all sorts, if fourd 
guilty of discrimination, could be re- 
quired to reinstate with back pay, could 
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be punished for contempt, could be fined 
$5,000, or could be imprisoned for 1 year. 

When we consider the potency of this 
weapon, we must remember that— 

Of all the tyrannies on humankind, 

The worst is that which persecutes the mind. 
vir 

THIS KANGAROO COURT WOULD HAVE CARPET- 

BAGGER PERSONNEL—A F. E. P. C. BUREAUCRATS 

ARE NEGROES, JEWS, AND MEMEERS OF LUNATIC 

FRINGE 

In view of the fact that practically ev- 
ery American would be subjected to the 
regulations and operations of the 
F. E. P. C., every American will naturally 
inquire whether or not the F., E. P. C. and 
its agents would be selected with great 
care. 

The answer is “No.” 

It is true that under the proposed bill 
five members of the F. E. P. C. would be 
nominated by the President, by and with 
the advice of the Senate. However, 
under subsection f of section 6 of the pro- 
posed bill, the present employees of the 
temporary F. E. P. C. would be trans- 
ferred to and would become employees of 
the permanent F. E. P. C. 

You naturally inquire, “Who are these 
temporary employees who would be auto- 
matically transferred?” 

The answer is very enlightening. 

At the present time the temporary 
F. E. P. C. has 112 employees. Sixty- 
four of them are Negroes. Two of them 
are of Japanese descent. Forty-six of 
them are white. It is interesting to read 
the names of some of the white em- 
ployees, many of whom, if not all, belong 
to the lunatic fringe. 

The names of the white employees of 
the F. E. P. C. are as follows: Malcolm 
Ross, Emanuel Bloch, Evelyn’ Cooper, 
Max Berking, Myra Banting, Will Mas- 
low, Hayes W. Beall, Inez Mercer, Carol 
Coan, Celia Hoffman, Simon Stickgold, 
Daniel R. Donovan, Jewel Mazen, Bruce 
A. Hunt, Tillie Asepha, Sonia Schwartz, 
Mildred Greenblatt, Samuel R. Risk, 
Karyl Klinger, Alice Kahn, Olcott R. Ab- 
bott, Edna Wasem, Harold James, Joy 
Schultz, Penny Zeidman, Witherspoon 
Dodge, Ignacio Lopez, Vera G. Vetter, 
Marie Lerna, George D. McKay, Sally 
Chubb, Roy A. Hoglund, Eugene Orma- 
bee, Helene G. Schlien, Levine Morris, 
Carlos Castenada, Willetta Gutleben, 
Don Ellinger, Evelyn Ronning, Harry L. 
Kingman, Edward Rutledge, Bernard 
Ross, and Virginia Seymour. 

One of the employees of the F. E. P. C. 
was born in the British West Indies; an- 
other was born in the Virgin Islands; an- 
other hails from Poltava, Russia; one of 
them is from Panama; and three of them 
were born in Mexico. 

The present employees of the tem- 
porary F. E. P. C., who would be auto- 
matically transferred under the pro- 
posed bill to the permanent F, E. P. C., 
remind me of the carpetbag courts and 
legislatures of other days. 

How would you like for one of these 
birds to try your case? How would you 
like for this court to try the Governor 
of your State, or your local school board? 

B. F. E. P. C. BUREAUCRATS COULD NOT BE 

IMPEACHED 

The proposed bill would elevate the 

F. E. P. C. above the judges of our courts. 
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The judge of any Federal court can 
be impeached by Congress, but, as you 
will see from the proposed bill, the mem- 
bers of the F. E. P, C. could not be im- 
peached but could only be removed by 
the President after a hearing. 

C. POWER TO APPOINT ANY NUMBER OF EM- 
PLOYEES OR ACCEPT FREE HELP 

In view of the fact that the jurisdic- 
tion of the proposed F. E. P. C. would 
be so much broader than the jurisdic- 
tion of the temporary F. E. P. C., it would 
need many more employees. 

The F. E. P. C. would be authorized 
under the proposed bill to appoint any 
number of employees and to accept free 
help. You can very well imagine the 
great number of employees who would 
be needed to regulate our farmers, mer- 
chants, and local self-governments and 
other persons who would be subject to 
this act. The number would be legion, 
and they would doubtless be of the same 

` type as the present personnel of the 
F. E. P. C. 

Certainly any person who should offer 
to give the F. E. P. C. free help would 
be some person who would desire to per- 
secute someone or some element of our 
society. 

v 
THE F. E. P. C. WOULD SELECT UNWELCOME 
EMPLOYEES FOR YOU 

After having regulated and confused 
you with regulations, hounded and badg- 
ered you with letters and interviews by 
the F. E. P. C. examiner, and after hav- 
ing copied your records, seized your pa- 
pers, and “kangarooed” you with its pro- 
cedures and “carpetbaggered” you with 
its personnel, the F. E. P. C. would select 
your employees. 

These employees would be selected at 
the expense of the veterans of this war 
and in violation of our solemn covenant 
that they shall be entitled to their old 
jobs back upon their return from the 
firing lines. In other words the 
F. E. P. C. would be an uninvited and 
unwelcome guest at every gathering 
where employees are selected. 

rx 


FY. E. P. C. WOULD IRREPARABLY SHOCK EVERY 
ELEMENT OF SOCIETY 

It is clear that a permanent F. E. P. C. 
would reap a bitter harvest. It would 
sow a wind and reap a whirlwind. It 
would cause a fever of discontent and 
convulsion in American social, economic, 
and political life. 

Insofar as it is possible for us to do so, 
let us consider the far-reaching effects 


which the provisions of the F. E. P. C. ` 


am have upon America if enacted into 

aw. 

A. IT WOULD REPEAL LAW ON JOB PREFERENCE OF 
VETERANS 


We have already seen that the enact- 
ment of the proposed F. E. P. C. law 
would repeal by implication the solemn 
covenant to the veterans of this war who 
shall be entitled to their old jobs upon 
their return from the firing lines. 

Those veterans would certainly have a 
poor opinion of America and a poor 
opinion of Congress if any such bill 
should be enacted. 
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B. IT WOULD DESTROY THE FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 
OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

We have already seen that private 
enterprise would be harassed and badg- 
ered in order to give preferential treat- 
ment to certain minority groups. In my 
opinion, private enterprise is entitled to 
a breathing spell, 

It was once the Jaw in America that 
a man had a right to use his own prop- 
erty so long as he did not injure another. 
Too much of a “planned economy” 
undertakes to deprive a man of his right 
to use his own property without injury 
to another. 

A man who is engaged in private 
enterprise has invested his money and 
has devoted his best thought to the pro- 
motion of that business. He is entitled 
to a reasonable profit. If the enterprise 
loses money, it is his money which is 
lost. In view of the risk involved, he 
should have a right to proceed without 
regimentation. 

If private enterprise is encouraged, it 
can and will provide the jobs which will 
furnish livelihood to the American 
people. If private enterprise should be 
badgered and hounded unmercifully, the 
American people will suffer, because pri- 
vate enterprise will be discouraged. 

It was well said by President Truman 
in his address to the San Francisco Con- 
ference that— 

In recent years our enemies have clearly 
demonstrated the disaster which follows 
when freedom of thought is no longer toler- 
ated. Honest minds cannot long be regi- 
mented without protest. 


It is not very difficult for money and 
capital to cross State lines. Nor is it 
difficult for money and capital to cross 
national boundary lines. One of these 
days, if management and business in the 
United States are pushed around too 
much, I am afraid that they will seek 
refuge elsewhere and build their manu- 
facturing plants in Canada, Mexico, and 
other parts of the world. In this event, 
the economy of our Nation would be 
irreparably damaged. 

There are abroad in our land certain 
people whom I will call regulators. They 
think it is a sin for a man to have as 
much as $100. These regulators, al- 
though unable to save a hundred dollars 
and barely able to support themselves, 
seem to think that they have been en- 
dowed with some special gift and ability 
to regulate everybody and everything, 
especially private enterprise. These 
regulators have enough red tape to stop 
the wheels of industry and to choke 
private enterprise to death. In recent 
years they have been gaining on us. 

The regulators would gain still more 
on us if we should create a permanent 
Fair Employment Practice Commission. 

The theme song of the regulators is: 
Don’t Fence Me In. 

What they want to do is to fence 
everybody else in. 

The regulators are unanimous in sing- 
ing that line of their theme song which 
says: “I want to wander over yonder.” 

When they sing, “I want to wander over 
yonder,” it means that they do not have 
either the sense or the aptitude to save 
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money or to accumulate any assets with 
which they can experiment, and they de- 
sire to wander into somebody else’s place 
of business and to regulate somebody 
else’s affairs. 

It is unnecessary for the regulators to 
sing that line in the song which says, 
“I want to gaze at the moon ’til I lose my 
senses,” because most of them are already 
moon-struck. 

Finally, people will rebel against regu- 
lators. 

I do not want to get into any contro- 
versy with my friends from New England, 
but I would like to say in passing that 
the first battle of the American Revolu- 
tion was fought in North Carolina long 
before the Battle of Concord and Lexing- 
ton and is known in history as the Battle 
of the Regulators. It was a protest by 
the regulated citizens of North Carolina 
against the emissaries of King George 
who were oppressing the people. 

If free enterprise is to continue in the 
United States, we must again get rid of 
the regulators. I believe I can suggest 
a plan which would get rid of them. 

We cannot get rid of them by exter- 
mination, because others will take their 
place. We cannot reason with them, be- 
cause most of them have no reason. 

However, I believe we can fence them 
in by embarrassing them, and I would 
like to suggest how I believe this can be 
done. 

I would like to organize a corporation, 
and I would like to subscribe for stock 
in that corporation and get other like- 
minded citizens to do the same thing. Of 
course, if I subscribed for any stock, I 
would have to borrow money from a 
bank, and you know it is very difficult for 
a Congressman to borrow money from 
the bank. However, if I explained my 
purposes to the banker, I believe I could 
borrow $1,000. 

If so, I would like to subscribe for $500 
worth of stock in the corporation, which 
would own and operate a manufacturing 
plant, a farm and a mercantile establish- 
ment. I would like for that corporation 
to have a large surplus. I would like for 
the stock in that corporation to be as- 


_ Signed to certain individuals, well known 


to all of you, who have been trying to 
regulate everybody. I would like to name 
some of them, but time will not permit. 
I would want those individuals to be on 
the board of directors and to be actively 
in charge of the operation of the manu- 
facturing plant, the farm and the mer- 
cantile establishment. I would want the 
board of directors to be required to make 
periodic reports of their operations and 
to publish their rules and regulations for 
the management of their own enterprise. 
I would also like for them to employ 
eee of the F. E. P. C. crowd to hire their 
elp. 

Then, I would like to bet the other $500 
that the corporation would go broke in 
less than 2 years. In that way I could 
break even on my investment and could 
repay my bank. 

I believe that some such method 
would be conclusive proof that the regu- 
lators do not have sense enough to regu- 
late themselves and that we should no 
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longer be satisfied to let them regulate 
everybody else. 


©. IT WOULD HAVE A DISASTROUS EFFECT ON 
OTHERS 


Not only would F. E. P. C. irreparably 
shock our economic life, but it would 
also have a disastrous effect on all other 
Americans. 

If we will explore our storehouse of 
knowledge with the lamp of experience, 
it is not difficult to see some of the far- 
reaching evil effects which this proposed 
legislation would cause. 


i. EFFECT ON NATIVE WHITE LABORERS, 
ESPECIALLY WOMEN 

The general purpose of the F. E. P. C. 
bill would have the same effect as the bill 
which was passed by Congress in the days 
of reconstruction to create a Freedman’s 
Bureau, the purpose of which was to give 
every negro in the South 40 acres and a 
mule which belonged to the white men 
of the South. Fortunately, President 
Andrew Johnson had sense enough to 
veto that legislation and the Congress 
“could not enact it over his veto. 

If the F. E. P. C. should force employers 
to accept negro men for work in manu- 
facturing plants where white women are 
now employed, it would have the effect 
of forcing white women out of those man- 
ufacturing plants or of requiring them to 
work with fellow employees with whom 
they have not been accustomed to work. 
In this connection, it must be remem- 
bered that white women are employed 
in manufacturing plants in every State 
in the Union, and the question of Negro 
men working with white women in manu- 
facturing plants would not be a sectional 
question. 

The number of women employed in 
manufacturing plants in the various 
States of the Union is as follows: 


Manufacturing employment of white women 
in 1940 


State: White females 
AADAMA Vs o6-2 sun ecse lessee 24, 402 
ATEB cic 55-5~5K—- eet 570 
Arvanites... 2} s ee 4,113 
Galifomnia 2.2.22. psasuese €5, £47 
Coloradd) so seen women 4,741 
Connecticut ...-.-- 52-4 81, 752 
VANAT E i a<6 os a anne 6, 624 
District of Columbia.....---- 2,723 
pith ee ee eae on 12, 287 
GROPEIE Ta pen cntacnesr este 53, 407 
oR TN Se Pree Aone PER 871 
HIMO: a na paca ate Saat 181, 515 
TRAE (aos e sas o sce 61, 169 
j tn” A EET A Ie apne ps oP be eee 16, 505 
poe TET Enel ess ae ale ny mete A 8,174 
Kentucky .2-.ss.cs.2.cs-ne5 23, 170 
THuisansa, oisin Snn in 9,775 
MAlo eanan 23, 443 
MOVIA o aaa ccc ners 36, 920 
Massachusētts ~.--.--------- 163, 409 
MOANN aaa eee 85,711 
Minnesota ....-..----------- 20, 909 
Mississippi ~...-..---------- 10, 784 
FRAO | OAS oe eee ses 64, 137 
AT GaSe Sey. 5 AE = 805 
Nebraska oenina AN 4, 678 
EE ae N e E 108 
New Hampshire- .-...--....-- 19, 613 
New Jersey._-.....-<..------ 156, 489 
New Mexico.....--....2----- 387 
NeW SOE oss asc 382, 049 
North Carolina_.........-.-. 92, 737 
North Dakota__----.....-.-- 5 728 
OD RS SR ER ie ere ae 130, 501 
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Manufacturing employment of white women 
in 1940—Continued 


State: White females 
ARTES oon eterno eraguteticeee 4,821 
Le ye ae ees Ld eats Ta, 7,357 
Pennsylvania ..=-----------= 240, 717 
Rhode Island._.....-...----. 42, 256 
South Carolina_......-...-.. 33, 818 
South Dakota_..-..-.--.-... 1, 288 
‘Tennessee: 22 -.-5--24.-2--4 45 41, 583 
PAM ME ERNS EITC UVAS EIT 26, 484 
LAA n S EA RNE ER 2,227 
NAPORE cscs acts aaa 4, 706 
(WARE Fe ein asec 25, 601 
Washington ~-.-..~--.---..-. 10, 805 
West Virginia............... 14, 076 
Wisconsin 2. oon cceowececue 44, 982 
WYOMING = oe nee in 279 
TO OR oe ee 2, 267, 164 


The individual persons who make up 
the labor group would probably suffer 
more than anyone else. When you tear 
from the F. E. P. C. proposal its false 
face of fairness, you will discover under- 
neath that the purpose of the bill is to 
prefer certain minorities to certain.ma- 
jorities. 

By reference to the booklet entitled 
“F. E. P. C.—How It Operates,” you will 
see that the F. E. P. C. itself admits that 
it has been necessary for them to offer 
expert advice and counsel on techniques 
for overcoming employee resistance. 

If any employer who would be subject 
to this act should refuse to give employ- 
ment to any member of any minority, 
it would probably be because of em- 
ployee resistance. 

The enactment of a bill which would 
prefer minority groups over majorities 
and which would undertake to disregard 
“employee resistance” would only create 
strife, bitterness, and recriminations. 
The practical operation of the bill, if 
passed, would be to take a job from one 
person and give it to another. 

I am reminded of the time when Adolf 
Hitler extended an invitation to the 
American people to send him cablegrams 
c. o. d., expressing their thoughts on 
any subject. I recall that a friend of 
mine went into an office of the telegraph 
company and wrote out a telegram 
which read substantially as follows: 

By stealing from neighbors, you hope to get 
rich; 

Eut you'll never succeed—you'll land in the 
ditch. 


I do not know whether the cablegram 
was ever received, but the thought would 
apply with equal force to the proposed 
operations of the F. E. P. C. 

2. EFFECT ON FUTURE LEGISLATION 


The effect of a permanent F. E, P. C. 
on every element of American society 
would be so far-reaching that it would 
undoubtedly have a decided effect on 
future legislation. Those elements of 
our society who would be “pushed 
around” by a permanent.F. E. P. C. would 
continually seek ways and means of hav- 
ing it repealed. 

If this proposed legislation should be 
enacted into law, I am afraid that the 
Congress for years to come would be 
guided by an artificial and unnatural 
“yardstick” by which the oppressed and 
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badgered people of America will form 
strong alliances to repeal the law. 

It would create an unhealthy con- 
dition. 

We had one period in our history when 
an artificial yardstick was employed in 
the consideration of all kinds of legisla- 
tion. This was the period of recon- 
struetton—the “tragic era” after the War 
Between the States. That was the low 
era in American politics. That was the 
time when a President was impeached, 
when the Presidency was stolen, when 
the Constitution was trampled upon, and 
when everything was measured by a short 
yardstick. 

God forbid that any such era should 
return to America. 


3. EFFECT ON REPUBLICANS 


I am convinced that the enactment of 
the proposed F. E. P. C. law would destroy 
the Republican Party. Some of you will 
doubtless smile and wonder why a south- 
ern Democrat should worry about the de- 
struction of the Republican Party. I 
only worry about the probable destruc- 
tion of the Republican Party because 
the very thing which would destroy the 
Republican Party would also help to 
destroy America, ; 

You will doubtless ask, “How can a 
permanent F. E. P. C. destroy the Re- 
publican Party?” Iwill give the answer. 

I have heard a number of Republicans 
say that they had to vote for a perma- 
nent F. E. P. C. because of the fact that 
the Republican national platform of 1944 
endorsed the F, E. P. C. 

It is true that the Republican platform 
of 1944 did pledge the establishment by 
Federal legislation of a permanent 
F. E. P. C. 

However, this provision of the Re- 
publican platform is in direct conflict 
with other more material provisions of 
the Republican platform of 1944. 

The Republican platform of 1944 also 
contained the following provisions: 

We shall devote ourselves to reestablishing 
liberty at home. We shall promote the 
fullest stable employment through private + 
enterprise. 

The measures we propose shall avoid fed- 
eralization of Government activities, to the 
end that our States, schools, and cities shall 
be free; shall avoid delegation of legislative 
and judicial power to administrative agencies, 
to the end that the people’s representatives 
in Congress shall be independent and in full 
control of legislative policy; and shall avoid, 
subject to war necessities, detailed regulation 
of farmers, workers, businessmen, and con- 
sumers, to the end that the individual shall 
be free. 

Four years more of New Deal policy would 
centralize all power in the President, and 
would daily subject every act of every citizen 
to regulation by his henchmen; and this 
country could remain a republic only in 
name. No problem exists which cannot be 
solved by American methods. We have no 
need of either the communistic or the Fascist 
technique. 

American well-being is indivisible. Any 
national program which injures the national 
economy inevitably injures the wage earner, 
The American labor movement and the Re- 
publican Party, while continuously striving 
for the betterment of labor's status, reject 
the communistic and New Deal concept that 
a single group can benefit while the general 
economy suffers, 
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Governmental policies in war and In peace 
must be practical and efficient with freedom 
from regimentation by an impractical Wash- 
ington bureaucracy in order to assure inde- 
pendence of operation and bountiful pro- 
duction. 


From the foregoing provisions, it 
clearly appears that the proposed 
F. E. P. C. is in direct conflict with every 
other plank in the Republican platform. 

At the present time the Republican 
Party is objecting strenuously to the pro- 
posal to renew the Reciprocal Trade 
Treaty Act. If the Republican Party is 
sincere in its desire to protect private en- 
terprise, small business, American farm- 
ers, and local self-government, it cannot 
support the F. E. P. C. 

A permanent F. E. P. C. would gnaw at 
the vitals of those elements of society 
which the Republican Party has always 
sworn to protect. If it is the desire of the 
Republican Party to stand by its plat- 
form, it must stand by those parts of the 
platform which are consistent and must 
reject any small part of the platform 
which is inconsistent. 

If the Republican Party, through the 
creation of a F. E. P. C. should help to 
regiment and badger private enterprise, 
merchants, and other small business, 
the farmers, and local self-government, 
such action, in my judgment, would spell 
the doom of the Republican Party. Iam 
not particularly worried about the doom 
of the Republican Party except insofaf 
as the act which would cause the death 
of the Republican Party would cause ir- 
reparable injury to the rest of America. 

4. EFFECT ON DEMOCRATS 


It is also apparent that the creation 
of a permanent F. E. P. C. would do ir- 
reparable injury to the Democratic 
Party. 

A permanent F. E. P. C. is in direct 
conflict with the Democratic platform of 
1944, which promises equal rights to all 
and special privileges to none. 

5. EFFECT ON MINORITIES 


The geatest sufferers of all under the 
proposed F. E. P. C. bill would be the 
very minorities whom it purports to help. 

We have seen that the minorities 
whom it purports to help are aliens, nat- 
uralized Americans, Jews, and Negroes. 
Each of us desires that these minorities 
may have an abundant life, but an 
abundant life cannot be obtained by cre- 
ating strife, animosity, bitterness, and 
recrimination among those who would be 
most affected. 


EFFECT ON ALIEN AND FOREIGN-BORN CITIZENS 


Let us consider the alien. He either 
intends to apply for citizenship, or he 
does not intend to apply for citizenship, 
If he does not intend to apply for citi- 
zenship, he is certainly not entitled to 
any preference except possibly preferred 
passage on a steamship home. If he does 
intend to apply for citizenship, he is one 
of those fortunate people of the world 
who has been privileged to come to 
America for the purpose of seeking citi- 
zenship in the greatest democracy on 
earth. He is satisfied with the mere op- 
portunity to become an American and to 
participate as an individual in free en- 
terprise. He desires to live in a country 
where people will not be badgered and 
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regimented, as they probably were in the 
country which he left. I do not think 
that the alien who intends to become an 
American citizen expects or desires to be 
preferred in matters of employment, be- 
cause such preference might meet with 
employee resistance, and as a result of 
such resistance there might arise a feel- 
ing in America which might exclude him 
and his relatives from the privilege of 
seeking American citizenship. This is 
doubtless also the thought of those 
Americans who have already been natu- 
ralized. 
EFFECT ON JEWS 

I feel sure that the Jews would resent 
being called a minority group. They 
were once said to be God’s chosen people. 
Some of their ancestors were princes in 
Israel before our Anglo-Saxon civilization 
was established. For some reasons, 
which I will not discuss, the Jew has 
been persecuted in many lands. He has 
never been persecuted in the English- 
speaking world. If this bill should be- 
come law, I believe that you will find 
that the leading Jews of America will 
urge the other members of their race who 
live in America not to seek the supposed 
benefits which the F. E. P. C. might 
undertake to give them, because, if any 
unattractive members of their race (and 
there are unattractive persons in all 
races) should seek to overcome employee 
resistance it might set the spark which 
would give us a conflagration of perse- 
cution which all of us hope will never 
be in America. 

The same reason which would prompt 
members of the Jews not to seek any 
supposed benefits from the F. E. P. C. 
would doubtless prompt them to oppose 
the enactment of this measure, because, 
for some of them, the matter might con- 
tain explosive evil; and furthermore, the 
same reason should prompt the Jewish 
leaders of America to persuade the Jewish 
employers of the F. E. P. C. to resign, in 
order that Jews may have no part in 
pushing Americans around. 

MOST NEGROES DO NOT WANT F. E. P. C. 


In my judgment, the Negroes of Amer- 
ica should not want a permanent 
F. E. P. C., and I am convinced that the 
clearest thinkers among them do not 
want any permanent F. E. P. C. About 
77.3 percent of the Negroes of the coun- 
try live in the South. About 21.8 per- 
cent of -them live in the North. I am 
willing to concede that there is a dif- 
ference between the southern Negro and 
some northern Negroes, and it may be 
that some northern Negroes prefer the 
F. E. P. C., but I am convinced that the 
southern Negro does not want any per- 
manent F, E. P. C., and I will discuss this 
in a few minutes. 

In considering the effect that this 
legislation would have on Negroes, I think 
that we should keep in mind the welfare 
of all of the Negroes and not the desires 
of a small minority of the Negroes. 

THE PROGRESS TO DATE OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 

Those who are familiar with the prog- 
ress of the American Negro fully realize 
that he does not need and does not want 
a permanent F, E. P. C. The American 
Negro has probably made more progress 
than any other citizen in any part of the 
world. The American Negro has made 
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this progress because America has been 
good to the Negro. 

The Negro was brought to America 
from the darkest regions of Africa, where 
he had lived in savagery. He was 
brought to live among the best people 
of the world. 

The Negro’s early stay in America gave 
him Christianity, and he is privileged to 
worship the one and only God in numer- 
ous churches which his white friends 
helped to build. 

Christianity gave him freedom. He 
not only enjoys personal freedom, but 
he has freedom in every other respect. 

As I do not have time to discuss the 
degree of freedom which he has obtained 
in each State, I would like to tell you 
about the freedom of the Negro in my 
own State of North Carolina. 

In North Carolina we abolished the 
poll tax by an amendment to our State 
constitution in 1919. Any citizen of 
North Carolina who is 21 years of age 
or older, is entitled to register and vote. 

Incidentally, the Negroes in North 
Carolina vote the Democratic ticket, and 
they did that long before the New Deal 
began to opérate. The Negro of the 
South will continue to vote with the 
white man of the South because he 
knows that his welfare is wrapped up 
with the general welfare of that section. 

In the field of education, the Negro in 
North Carolina enjoys the same priv- 
ileges as other citizens of the State. 
They are not only permitted to attend 
public schools but they are required to 
attend public schools. The Negro school 
teacher receives the same pay as the 
white school teacher. 

We have 12 Negro colleges in North 
Carolina. Professors from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and from Duke 
University teach courses in some of the 
Negro colleges. 

In North Carolina Negroes are eligible 
to serve on the jury and many of them 
do serve on the jury. In my home town 
of Charlotte, we have Negroes on the 
police force, but as you can imagine it 
has been deemed wise to permit them to 
serve only in Negro sections of the city. 

All over North Carolina we have parks 
for the Negroes and our various clubs 
and church organizations vie with each 
other in promoting the welfare of the 
Negro. 

In North Carolina Negroes serve on 
our rationing boards, and serve as mem- 
bers of the boards of directors of some 
of our State institutions. 

The Negroes have the same public- 
health facilities that are enjoyed by the 
other elements of our southern society. » 
Their place in agriculture is as well es- 
tablished in North Carolina as the po- 
sition of the white man. 

We take great pride in the business 
and professional attainments of out- 
standing Negroes in North Carolina. 

Being limited by time, I cannot dis- 
cuss the progress of the Negro in every 
detail. Nor can I discuss his progress 
in every State of the United States. 
While it may be true that North Caro- 
lina is leading the South in the estab- 
lishment of a fine relationship between 
the two races, what I have said about 
the progress of the Negro in North Caro- 
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lina is more or less true in varying de- 
grees in every Southern State. 

There is a fine feeling of friendship 
and cooperation, promoted with consid- 
erable success by interracial councils, 
As a matter of fact, the Negro in the 
Scuth must be getting along very well, 
because mighty few of them emigrate to 
other sections of the country. 

Iam reminded of a conversation which 
took place between a man from my home 
town and a Negro in Savannah. My 
friend asked a Savannah Negro what 
kind of town Savannah is. The Negro 
replied, “Savannah is a fine town; it is 
owned by the Scotch and Jews; it is run 
by the Irish; and it is enjoyed by the 
colored folks.” 

Recently the Agricultural and Tech- 
nical College for Negroes in Greensboro, 
N. C., published a booklet entitled “A 
Story of Agricultural and Industrial Op- 
portunities for Negroes in North Caro- 
lino.” In this booklet was included, with 
approval, an editorial from the Greens- 
boro Daily News, of Greensboro, N. C., 
dated Friday, July 28, 1944, which cor- 
rectly sets forth the relationship between 
the races in North Carolina, and I think 
you would be interested in hearing the 
article read, It reads in part as follows: 

It is good to know that the director of the 
public relations department of the Agricul- 
tural and Technical College for Negroes in 
Greensboro is preparing a booklet dealing 
with the progress of his race in his State, a 
project commended by Governor Broughton, 
who rightly expresses the pride of the State 
in that progress when he says: 

“They have shown an eager readiness to 
avail themselves of agricultural, industrial, 
and educational advantages made available 


to them, and their economic situation is con- 


stantly improving becuase of this fine atti- 
tude. In various civilian activities the 
members of this race are taking an active 
and progressive part; and in the program 
related to the war as well as in direct mili- 
tary activities, they have taken a highly 
creditable part. 

“Leaders of the white and colored races in 
North Carolina have cooperated in a spirit 
of harmony and mutual respect. Working 
together, they have tried to solve many prob- 
lems that have arisen, and the results have 
been wholesome and indeed remarkable. 
This spirit of cooperation has done much 
to eliminate antagonisms and animosities. 
Under such program better schools have 
been provided, improved recreational facili- 
ties in cities, libraries, health, and housing 
programs and other improvements for the 
betterment of living conditions have been 
achieved. The people and the press of 
North Carolina have supported these pro- 
grams with almost complete unanimity. 

“No State in the American Union has bet- 
ter race relations than North Carolina. This 
is undoubtedly due to an honest and earnest 
effort on the part of both races to work 
together in a spirit of genuine good will. 
There are, of course, problems and questions 
constantly arising and others will arise in 
the future, but the record thus far at- 
tained gives hope that in a spirit of common 
sense and mutual helpfulness these prob- 
lems can be and will be solved.” 

There is indeed no problem in our race 
relations which cannot be solyed by the 
constant exercise of fair play, helpfulness, 
courtesy, and common sense by both races, 
There may be some white extremists in North 
Carolina who wish to block all progress which 
to their fearful minds threatens “white su- 
premacy,” and there may be on the other 
hand extremists among the colored people 
who want to start a social revolution today, 
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But the “lunatic fringe” is of little account 
and will not be allowed to destroy the fabric 
of our civilization. The great masses of 
our people, irrespective of color, are deter- 
mined to continue the orderly progress of 
both races on which the peace, prosperity, 
and general welfare of North Carolina has 
depended and will depend. 


I do not meen to say that there is not 
further need for improvement of the 
Negro in the South. All races in the 
South, as well as races in other parts of 
the country, need further improvement, 
and I think all of us might be diligent to 
bring about such improvement. How- 
ever, I must say in passing that the 
progress which the Negro has made in 
the South has been by evolution and not 
by revolution, and progress by evolution 
will continue if it is not interfered with 
by revolutionary legislation, 


EFFECT OF THE F. E. P. C. ON THE NEGROES 


While I am speaking to you today not 
as a Democrat from the South, nor as a 
southerner, but as an American, I do 
not think I would be fair to you unless 
I would give you some idea about the evil 
effects which I think F. E. P. C. would 
have on the Negro in the South, as well as 
in the North. 

It is my firm belief that practically 
every person in the South would tell you 
that F, E. P. C. would have a disastrous 
effect upon the happy relation of friend- 
ship and cooperation which now exists 
among our people. 

The little booklet, F. E. P. C—How it 
operates, heretofore referred to and this 
day published in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, will give some 
insight into some of the aims and pur- 
poses of the F. E. P. C. This booklet 
states: 

That there are many industries where the 
full utilization of nonwhite workers is of 
critical importance * * * among these 
are * * > the cotton textile industry of 
the South, 


While a casual examination of the 
proposed F. E. P. C. law might lead some 
persons to believe that it is designed to 
give more employment to certain mi- 
nority groups in certain manufacturing 
plants, we have seen that it is much 
more far reaching and would affect every 
element of American economic life. 
However, in both the North and in the 
South, a permanent F. E. P. C. would 
have very strong repercussions in indus- 
try: 

We have seen that the South is not 
only an agricultural section, but is also 
an industrial section, and it is well 
known that the North is also an indus- 
trial section. 

The white women who are employed 
in the manufacturing plants of the 
South are employed mostly in textile 
mills. Those of you who are familiar 
with textile mills know that women can 
work in practically every department of 
textile manufacturing plants. 

While there is considerable voluntary 
nonsegregation of white men and Ne- 
groes in both the North and the South, 
you will not find any instances where 
white women work in close proximity to 
Negro men, and I do not believe you will 
find in the North many places where 
white women and Negro men work in 
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close proximity to each other in manu- 
facturing plants. 

If the F. E. P. C. should undertake to 
require white women to work in close 
proximity to Negro men, as the F. E. P. C. 
would do and did do in the case against 
the United States Cartridge Co. in St. 
Louis—the proceedings of which are to- 
day published in the Appendix of this 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD—we know that 
the consequences would be far from de- 
sirable. The women would not like it 
and their kinsmen would not like it. 

Throughout the United States there 
is segregation in varying degrees be- 
tween all races, just as there is segrega-~ 
tion within races. Instances of segréga- 
tion between races and within races are 
so numerous that it is unnecessary for 
me to enumerate any of them. 

We also have segregation in Govern- 
ment. The legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches of our Government are 
supposed to be segregated. The Demo- 
crats and Republicans of the House of 
Representatives are segregated by a cen- 
ter aisle. 

If I should ask those Members of the 
House who haye any representatives of 
the so-called minority groups employed 
in their offices as secretary or stenog- 
rapher, I doubt whether very many of us 
would say that we have. However, I do 
not wish to be personal or offensive in 
the presentation of my argument of this 
question, but I must observe that the 
Members of the Congress should not be 
willing to do to their constituents what 
we are unwilling to do to ourselves. 

I would not be performing my duty 
if I did not suggest to you the evil con- 
sequences which would flow from any 
order of the F. E. P. C., regardless of its 
so-called laudable purposes, which would 
have the effect of preventing segregation 
for the white women and Negro men in 
industry. 

You know and I know that there is no 
quicker way to get into trouble than to 
molest a woman. There is no better 
illustration in history than the story of 
Helen of Troy. You recall that Paris, 
the son of the King of Troy, stole Helen, 
the wife of the King of Sparta. This 
caused the 10-year Trojan War, which 
“launched a thousand ships and burnt 
the topless towers of Ilium.” 

If the F. E. P. C. should be enacted 
into law, whatever the so-called laud- 
able purposes, it would have the effect 
of requiring nonsegregation of white 
women and Negro men. You and I know 
that in this event many ships would be 
launched, both in the North and in the 
South, just as they were by the people 
of Sparta. The only difference would be 
one of degree, and instead of a thousand 
ships being launched there would, in all 
probability, be 10,000 ships, or 10,000 
times 10,000 ships. 

I am satisfied that some of those ships 
would operate in a task force around 
the “flagship Ku Klux Klan”; and you 
will remember that when the Ku Klux 
Klan last flourished, it flourished in the 
North but not in the South. God forbid 
that that day shall ever return. 

D. PRESIDENT ANDREW JOHNSON'S VETO OF FREED- 

MEN'S BUREAU BILL IS APPLICABLE TO F. E. P, C. 


The proposed F. E. P. C. biil is so simi- 
lar to the Freedmen’s Bureau bill, which 
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was passed by Congress during the days 
of Reconstruction, that the veto of Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson would apply with 
equal force to the proposed F. E, P. C. 
bill. The analogy is so complete that I 
would like for all of you to read Presi- 
dent Johnson's two veto messages on the 
Freemen’s Bureau bill 
x 

THIS IS NOT THE TIME OR PLACE TO CONSIDER 

F. E. P. C.A, WE ARE AT WAR, WITH NO TIME 

FOR REFLECTION 

In view of the far-reaching provisions 
of the proposed F. E. P. C. law, this is 
neither the time nor the place to con- 
sider it. 

About 11,000,000 of our young men and 
women, who would be most affected by 
such a law in years to come, are away 
from home. Our minds are preoccupied 
with thoughts of their welfare. A far- 
reaching proposal of this sort should not 
be enacted during time of war. I am 
satisfied that the American people, when 
given time for thought and reflection on 
this proposal, will demand that it not 
be enacted into law. Our people should 
be given time to consider this proposal 
in all of its ramifications. 

B. LET NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY SERVE AS 

GUINEA PIGS 

The State of New York and the State 
of New Jersey have recently enacted 
State-wide F. E. P. C. laws. While I re- 
gret that New York and New Jersey are 
being used as guinea pigs, I am satisfied 
that the experiment upon them will 
sicken their people and throw them into 
a fever and convulsion which will be a 
warning to the balance of our country. 

Just as coffee roasters and liquor man- 
ufacturers have people to taste and sam- 
ple their products, so will the American 
people have some “king’s tasters” in New 
York and New Jersey to sample this bit- 
ter medicine for them. I am sure that 
a patient who has tried this medicine 
will urge all other patients to flee from it. 

After New York and New Jersey have 
tried this medicine, we can ask their 
opinion as to whether the balance of the 
country should take it, and I am satis- 
fied that their answer will be— 

No, no, a thousand times no; 
We'd rather die than say yes. 


xI 
LET'S FULFILL OUR DESTINY WITH A GENERAL 
PLAN TO PROMOTE THE WELFARE OF ALL AMER- 
ICANS—A, I AM PLEADING AS AN AMERICAN FOR 
THE WELFARE OF ALL AMERICANS 
In discussing this problem with you, 
I am not speaking as a Democrat, I am 
not speaking as a southerner, but I am 
speaking as an American. I am not 
here today to represent any section of 
our country, but Iam trying to consider 
the effect that this legislation would have 
upon every element of American society. 
I am speaking today for those who love 
local self-government. I am speaking 
for those who dislike Government bu- 
reaucracy; I am speaking for the mer- 
chant, for small business and private 
enterprise; I am speaking for your favo- 
riate newspaper publisher; I am speak- 
ing for those farmers who are engaged 
in interstate commerce; and I am speak- 
ing for those who hate regimentation. 
Iam speaking today for the alien who 
intends to seek American citizenship and 
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also for the naturalized Americans who 
came here from their native lands to 
seek freedom and opportunity and who 
want us to preserve for them the Ameri- 
can way of life; I am speaking today for 
the little Jewish boy or the little Jewish 
girl who do not seek special privileges 
from America; I am speaking for that 
little Negro boy and that little Negro girl 
in the Southland who wish to grow up 
in that fine feeling of cooperation which 
now exists between southerners of all 
races, colors, and creeds, I am speaking 
for the dairymen of Wisconsin, who sell 
their milk and cheese in interstate com- 
merce and are too busy milking cows and 
attending to their barnyard duties to be 
regimented by the F. E. P. C. I am 
speaking for the cornhusker in Nebraska 
and Iowa. A man who cuts tops and 
pulls fodder and shucks corn has no 
time to be regimented by an F. E. P. C. 
examiner. Finally, I am speaking for 
all Americans who dislike being pushed 
around. 
B. SUGGESTIONS FOR A GENERAL PLAN 

We have seen that the F, E. P, C. pro- 
posal is class legislation. This is con- 
trary to the fundamental principles of 
democracy which believes in equal rights 
for all and special privileges for none. 

No less a personage than Thomas Jef- 
ferson said that it is the business of the 
State to effect an improvement of the 
masses by a general plan. Consistent 
with his admonition, it should be the 
business of the Congress to consider only 
such proposals as would promote the 
general welfare and not to consider a 
proposal which would amount to class 
legislation. 

xir 
A SUGGESTED PLAN FOR PROPER CONSIDERA- 

TION OF THE PROPOSAL TO CREATE F. E, P, C.— 

A. MEDITATION AND CONSULTATION 

The American people, including the 
Members of this Congress, before this 
proposed F. E. P. C. legislation comes to 
a vote, should give it their earnest con- 
sideration. 

It is not difficult to see that this pro- 
posed legislation is an arterial highway 
to regimentation and serfdom. 

Abraham Lincoln knew more about 
serfdom than any man who ever lived in 
America. 

A proper consideration of this pro- 
posed legislation requires meditation. I 
hope that the people of America will 
meditate about this bill and that in their 
imagination they will consult with Abra- 
ham Lincoln to see what advice he would 
offer on the question of whether we 
should voluntarily choose one of the 
main thoroughfares to serfdom. 

Also, consult your local merchant and 
your farmer friend and ask them two 
questions. 

Ask them, first, whether they will sub- 
mit to regimentation in peacetime, and, 
secondly, whether they will reelect 
Members of Congress who would perma- 
nently choke them with red tape. 

B. PRAYER FOR DIVINE GUIDANCE 


After having so consulted and medi- 
tated, I hope that the people of America 
will ask divine guidance on this far- 
reaching proposal, 
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C. ASK OURSELVES SOME QUESTIONS 


After having consulted, meditated and 
asked divine guidance, I hope that the 
people of America will consult their con- 
science by asking themselves some ques- 
tions: 

First. Shall we spend billions of our 
treasure to destroy despotism abroad and 
at the same time establish regimentation 
in America? 

Second. Shall we send millions of our 
young men to war and spill their blood 
in an effort to abolish concentration 
camps abroad, and let them return’ to 
find that we have established a concen- 
tration camp in America? 

Third. Shall we attempt to liberate the 
people of the balance of the world only | 
to destroy liberty at home? 

Fourth. Shall we create a class of pre- 
ferred stockholders in America or shall 
we believe in the time-honored principle 
of equal rights for all and special privi- 
leges for none? 

Fifth. Shall we bring the Congress into 
disrepute by breaking our solemn cove- 
nant with the veterans of this war that 
they shall be entitled to job preference? 

Sixth. Shall we destroy the right of 
local self-government to select its own 
employees? 

Seventh. Shall we regiment the farm- 
ers, merchants and small business of 
America? 

Eighth, Shall we put ourselves in the 
phic api position of trying to legislate 

love? 

Ninth. Shall we permit ourselves to be 
pushed around by un-American proce- 
dures in a kangaroo court? 

Tenth, Shall we destroy the “four free- 
doms” by arming an American gestapo 
with the instrumentality of fear? 

Eleventh, Shall we subject the Gover- 
nors of our States and our local school 
boards to trial by carpetbaggers? 

Twelfth. Shall we irreparably shock 
every element of American society? 

Thirteenth. Shall we destroy the 
fundamental rights of private enter- 
prise? 

Fourteenth. Shall we make the white 
women of America endure unsatisfactory 
working conditions? 

Fifteenth. Shall we create a short 
artificial yardstick by which we would 
measure future legislation? 

Sixteenth. Shall we subject the minor- 
ities of America to certain bitterness and 
recrimination; and 

Seventeenth. Shall we permit our- 
selves to enact class legislation instead of 
a general plan for the welfare of the 
labor force in America? 


WIRE YOUR CONGRESSMAN AND SENATOR NOW 


When the people of America have an- 
swered these questions, I hope they will 
immediately write and telegraph their 
Senators and Congressmen, giving their 
views on this proposed legislation, be- 
cause this measure may come to a vote 
in one House of the Congress at an early 
date. 

E. GIVE PUBLICITY TO THE EVIL OF THIS PROPOSED 
LEGISLATION 

I not only hope that the people of 
America will write and telegraph their 
Senators and Congressmen their views on 
this legislation, but I also hope that the 
press, trade publications, and every indi 
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vidual in America will’ see to it that the 
evils of this proposed legislation are 
given full publicity, in order that the 
people of America may act with wisdom 
and without delay. 
Xim t 
AMERICA’S ANSWER TO THOSE QUESTIONS 


I am convinced that America’s answer 
to the questions above prcpounded will 
roll in like a tidal wave to defeat this 
legislation. 

When the people of America under- 
stand the evils of this proposed legisla- 
tion, I am sure that they will say: 

First. We shall not spend billions of 
our treasure to destroy despotism abroad 
and at the same time establish regimen- 
tation in America. 

Second. We shall not send millions of 
our young men to war and spill their 
blood in an effort to abolish concentra- 
tion camps abroad, and let them return 
to find that we have established a con- 
centration camp in America. 

Third. We shall attempt to liberate 
the people of the balance of the world, 
and we shall always preserve our liberty 
at home. 

Fourth. We shall not destroy the “four 
freedoms” by arming an American ges- 
tapo with the instrumentality of fear. 

Fifth. If Hitler is still alive, we shall 
not give him the satisfaction of seeing his 
greatest ambition achieved; that is, we 
will not divide and conquer America, 

Sixth. We shall encourage private en- 
terprise, in order that our returning vet- 
erans may find 60,000,000 jobs. e 

Finally, the American people will say 
that this is no time to create strife and 
bitterness at home; that we should 
“strive on to finish the work we are in; 
to bind up the Nation’s wounds” and the 
wounds of the world; “to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle, and for 
his widow, and his orphan—to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves, and 
with all nations”; that only by so doing 
can we broaden our horizons and enrich 
our future. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
opinion that a permanent F, E. P. C., 
which is proposed in certain legislation 
which is now pending in Congress, would 
create a concentration camp for all 
Americans, In order that everyone may 
read the source of material upon which 
Ihave based my arguments on that ques- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the fol- 
lowing: 

Exhibit 1, a copy of H. R. 2232, which is 
the bill referred to. 

Exhibit 2, a copy of portions of a little 
booklet entitled “F. E. P. C., How It 
Operates.” 

Exhibit 3, a copy of proceedings before 
the temporary F. E. P. C. in case No. 65, 
against the United States Cartridge Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo. X 

Mr. Speaker, the Public Printer in- 
forms me that the cost will be $234, but 
because of the grave importance of this 
issue I feel that those documents ought, 
to be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 
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`The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding and 
without objection, the extension may be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] is recog- 
nized for 1 minute. 


NURSES FOR THE ARMED SERVICES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the article which I am placing 
in the Recorp, entitled “Don’t Ever For- 
get Her,” was written by two men, an 
Army sergeant and a corporal of the 
Seventh Army. It describes a 20-hour 
duty of a nurse with the Seventh Army 
in Alsace at the fighting front. I saw the 
gallant nurses at the front. They need 
replacements. They must be exhausted. 

I rise to remind the House that the 
Army has 51,000 nurses teday, and needs 
9,090 nurses mcre with only 1 month 
in which to recruit those nurses. The 
Veterans’ Administration today is short 
1,060 nurses. I urge every nurse who can 
to enter the nursing service, and every- 
one who can to help secure nurses, in 
order to save the lives of the men who 
have fought for us, and to make them 
comfortable. 

There is no finer, no more unselfish 
service; no service that the men need 
more today than that, 

The article follows: 


DON’T EVER FORGET HER 


(By Szt. Louis Pelletier and Corp. Jacques 
Anson Finke) 

She comes into the operating tent slowly, 
her heavy boots sinking with fatigue into the 
straw-covered ground. She adjusts her face 
mask and takes her position at the table. 
The attack is in its 22d hour; casualties are 
high. Twenty hours at the table. She looks 
down at the boy on the litter. He lies very 
quiet, anesthesia complete, face shock-pale, 
the wound terrible. Life or death for the 
boy, in the next 40 minutes, partly depends 
on her. 

The surgeon nods, the operation begins. 
Knife, hemostat, retractors. Her swift-mov- 
ing hands pass the instruments. Sponge, 
suction, syringe. A corpsman steps up and 
gently wipes the sweat from her face. 
Twenty minutes. The surgeon pauses. 
“You'd better stop after this one, Nurse. I'll 
get someone to relieve you.” She looks 
quickly at the boy’s face. “TA rather stay, 
Captain.” 

She is an Army nurse. Not in ‘the head- 
lines often, not spectacular in the perform- 
ance cf duty; yet daily, hourly, working with 
quiet valor above and beyond the call of 
duty. On Bataan, Corregidor, Anzio, Nor- 
mangy. In New Guinea, Iceland, Belgium. 
Under fire, through mud, dirt, cold. 

She asks‘ho particular recognition, no hon- 
ors of war. Enough for her is the smile of a 
soldier returned to life, the moment some boy 
leaves a hospital, saying, “I won't ever forget 
you, Nurse.” In the final evaluation of the 
price we shall have paid for a free world, 
remember—she has paid with her health, 
her life, her courage, and her love. Don’t 
ever forget her. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave cf ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Manon (at the request of Mr. 
KıLDAY), for teday, cn account of ill- 
ness. 

To Mr. WEICHEL, for Friday, on ac- 
count of official business, 
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To Mr. DAUGHTON of Virginia (at the 


request of Mr. BLAND), for today, on ac- 


count of illness. 
SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


5.906, An act granting a franking privi- 
lege to Anna Eleanor Roosevelt. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 27 minutes), pursuant 
to its order heretofore entered, ad- 
journed until Monday, May 7, 1945, at 
12 o'clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, at 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 8, 1945, 
to resume public hearings on S. 63 and 
H. R. 1648, to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, so as to 
prohibit interference with the broadcast- 
ing of noncommercial cultural or educa- 
tional programs. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 

Subcommittee No. 2, of the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization 
(Representative O. C. FISHER, chair- 
man), will hold a hearing at 10.30 a. m. 
on Wednesday May 9, 1945. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


441. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
provide for payment and settlement of mile- 
age and other travel allowance accounts of 
military personnel; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

442. A letter from the Assistant to the 
Secretary of Commerce, transmitting esti- 
mates of personnel requirements for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1945, for the Office 
of the Secretary; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

443. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting lists or sched- 
ules covering records proposed for disposal 
by various Government agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. 


REFORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUELIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. McKENZIE: Committee on the Post 
Office and Fost Roads. House Report No. 
449 (pt. II). Report pursuant to H. R. 3035. 
A bill to reclassify the salaries of postmasters, 
officers, and employees of the Postal Service; 
to establish uniform procedures for comput- 
ing compensation; and. for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil 
Service. House Report No. 514. Report pur- 
suant to House Resolution 66. Resolution 
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conce: pay structure of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri: Committee on 
Appropriations. House Joint Resolution 177. 
Joint resolution repealing a portion of the 
appropriation and contract authorization 
available to the Maritime Commission; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 515). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil 
Service. H. R. 2716. A bill to provide for 
health programs for Government employees; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 516). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil 
Service. H. R. 2948. A bill to amend the 
Civil Service Retirement Act approved May 
29, 1930, as amended, so as to exempt an- 
nuity payments under such act from taxa- 
tion; without amendment (Rept. No. 517). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. H. R. 2949. A bill to 
amend the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940 to provide for the automatic 
extension for a second 5-year period of 5- 
year-level-premium-term policies; with 
amendment (Rept. No, 518). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. H. R. 3102. A bill 
to facilitate employment of necessary per- 
sonnel in the.Veterans’ Administration; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 519). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 244. Resolution waiving points 
of order against the bill, making appropria- 
tions for the Legislative Branch for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 521). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOREN: 

H.R.3129. A bill to amend the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 so as to limit the power 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
to regulate transactions in exempted secu- 
rities; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 

H.R. 3130. A bill to assist veterans to es- 
tablish small business enterprises by pro- 
viding for reasonable exemptions from prior- 
ities allocations, and rationing restrictions; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. DE LACY: 

H. R.3131. A bill to establish a Light Met- 
als Administration as an independent agency 
of the Government and to provide for the 
appointment of a Light Metals Administra- 
tor; to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. _ 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H. R. 3182, A bill to provide additional in- 

come-tax exemption for persons in the mili- 


tary or naval service, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. SMITH of Virginia (by request) 3 

H.R.3133. A bill amending the Judicial 
Code and authorizing the Supreme Court of 
the United States to prescribe a uniform rule 
for admission of attorneys to practice in the 
courts of the United States, excepting the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUFFETT: 

H. Res. 243. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Military Affairs to make an 
investigation of all matters pertaining to 
Italian prisoners of war; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to pass legislation to assure the 
maintenance in the Territory of Hawali of 
a recruiting station for personnel for the 
United States Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to appropriate sufficient funds to complete 
the dredging of Hilo Harbor and to construct 
a breakwater from the Wainaku side of Hilo 
Harbor; to the Committee on Appropriation. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation to make the Hawali Ter- 
ritorial Guard a part of the armed forces of 
the United States during World War No. 2; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Hampshire, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to participation by representa- 
tives of members of the armed forces at meet- 
ings of the Government of the United States; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 


State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Pres- 


ident and the Congress of the United States 
to consider and enact legislation providing 
compensation to John J. Doherty, an Indian, 
for injuries sustained by reason of his un- 
lawful removal from the Bad River Indian 
Reservation by Government agents; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation to provide wage credits 
on the social security accounts of members 
of the armed forces during their period of 
service; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to abolish the poll tax; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally refered as follows: 
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By Mr. GARY: 

H. R. 3134. A bill for the relief of Cleveland 

L. Short; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GOODWIN: 

H.R. 3135. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Addie 

S. Lewi to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 3136. A bill for the relief of J. H. 

Bunnell & Co.; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H.R.3187. A bill for the relief of G. F. 
Allen, Chief Disbursing Officer, Treasury De- 
partment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
severally referred as follows: 


536. By the SPEAKER: Petition of mem- 
bers of the Forty-third Street Rifle Club, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to designating November 10 
as a fitting day on which to pay annual 
tribute to our marines; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

537. Also, petition of the Liberty Party of 
New York State, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to the 
establishment of the birthday of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as a national holiday; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

538. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Petition 
of the Wisconsin State Legislature; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

539. Also, petition of the Wisconsin State 
Legislature; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

540, By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of Rich- 
ard Krueger and 30 other citizens of St. Louis, 
Mo., protesting against the passage of any 
prohibition legislation by the Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

541. Also, petition of Herman Sontag and 
31 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., proi 
against the passage of any prohibition legis- 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

542. Also, petition of Raymond Beltz and 
31 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis- 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

548. Also, petition of Karl M. Breit and 32 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition leg- 
islation by the Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

544, Also, petition of W. H. Heron and 26 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis- 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

545. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mary B. 
Cahalan, petitioning consideration of her 
resolution with reference to the untimely 
death of our late President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; to the Committee on Memorials. 

546. By Mr. HOWELL: Petition signed by 
Blanche Hulcher and 567 other citizens of 
Illinois, urging enactment of the Bryson 
bill, H. R. 2082; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

547, Also, petition signed by Nellie Y, 
Green and 26 other citizens of Ilinois, urging 
enactment of the Bryson bill, H. R. 2082; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


